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FT ER e exprefied our Acknowledgements to the'whole- Body of our Subſcribers, as being 
che firſt and chief Encouragers of this New Edition of Bailey's Dictionry, it will be expedient to 
inform the Public what Improvements are here made: only premiſing, that Socrates, the beſt and 
greateſt of the Gentile Sages, did (as Plato aſſures us) lay no ſmall Streſs upon adjuſting the Full 
Force and Import of Words, And indeed, as Words are the Medium (or Channel of Conveyance) thro! 
which we come at TRUTH, it is of great Importance to be thoroughly acquainted with them: It is 
ſo in every Art and Science ; but perhaps no where of more Conſequence than under Revealed Re- 
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RE | Worſhip. : 533 | We | | | 
... Accordingly the utmoſt Care has been taken, not only to trace out the t Riſe and Etymology of Terms; but alſo 
to aſſign their full Force and Import; and this too whether in the ancient or modern Acceptation of them; a Diſtinction 
8 of too much Weight to be overlooked. And we flatter ourfelves with Hopes, that our Readers will find ſomething 
„ here more correct of the kind, than has yet been publiſhed ; having redreſſed not only many a Miſtake in the prior 
8 Editions of this Work; but alſo the Miſtakes of other Writers: though under the laſt Head, we choſe rather to leave 
9 it with the Reader to find out this for himſelf, than by naming the Authors to do ſomething that might carrywith it 
a4 n Air of the invidious and unſocial inc 7 Co i „ N I 
But this is not all; we have endeavouredęto proceed on that large and extenſive Plan on which we profeſt to ſet out, 
viz. Not a mere Enquiry into the Origin, and Signification of Words; but an Enquiry fo circumſtanced, as to include 
many a uſeful Hint, and Remark, whether of the Hiſtoric, Poetic, Philoſophic, Rhetoric, or Theologic Kind; and this 
not merely in Relation to the various Shapes and Forms, which the Chriſtian Profeſſion has aſſumed ; but comprehend: - 
ing many Things with Reference o the Jewiſb, the Chineſe, the Magian, the Mabometan, and other Religious Syſtems. 

7 And though in Collections of this Nature, tis not unuſual for Lexicographers to borrow from one another, of which 
more hereafter; yet in this, which conſtitutes no ſmall Part of our Work, we muſt, in Juſtice to ourſelves, affirm, 
that we are not mere Copyiſts from others; büt hope, if fairly examined, we ſhall- be found to be true and proper Ori- 

ginals: Not taking Things upgn Truſt, as is too often done; but having traced them up to the Fountain- Head; and 
inſtead of depending on Quotations provided to our Hand, conſulting with all imaginable Care and Accuracy the 
Ancients themſelves as will appear (in almoſt innumerable Inſtances): to any one, who conſiders in what Manner the 
GREAT MASTERS of Antiquity are cited by us; a Rule which has been more eſpecially obſerved in Subjects of the higheſt 
Moment, i. e. where any Branch of Religion, whether Natural or Revealed, is concerned; for each of which we have en- 
deavoured to ſecure their reſpective Rights and Honours ; and hope the Friends of either will find themſelves alike well 
pleaſed : Not to obſerve, what (if duly attended to) may poſſibly have its Uſewith both, viz. That when deſcribing 
the Riſe or Fall of the moſt celebrated States and Empires, we have, from Sir 1/aac Newton, ws judicious 

Writers, pointed out thoſe ancient Scripture Prophecies, which ſeem to have been fulfilled in theſe Revolutions. Of this Hl 

Kind the Reader will find ſome very ſurpriſing Specimens, under the Words, PERSTIAN, GRzcian, and WES TER . 7 + 


Empire; add if you pleaſe Locusr, ConsTanTINOPLE, OTTOMAN, and YEMEN, compared. 


„ On the other hand, we are not inſenſible, that two Objections will be raiſed againſt us; firſt, that in Game Things 


we have left the-beaten Road: and, ſecondly, that we have retained many of our Engliſo Words, that are now almoſt 


* 


entirely out of Uſe. In both we confeſs the Charge. 


. 


Under the firſt we own, that we have not followed the common Track; nor have we implicitly taken our Accounts of 5 

Autiguity (as ſome have done before us) from the Fathers of Trevoux, or from any other modern Writers, whether | 

Papiſb or Proteſtant : But (as we before obſerved) have examined the Originals for ourſelves ; and hope, by ſo doing, 
not only to have kept free from many Miſtakes which others have committed; but alſo to have ſupplied their Defects, 


- 


— 


1 and ſet ſome important Truths before the Public in a more clear and diſtin Point of View. 


And as to the ſecond Objection, we acknowledge, we are not for 7 too haſtily every Engliſp Word, which 
| ſome call obſolete ; partly becauſe the retaining it may be of Uſe for the underſtanding our old Authors, who are not 
et abſolutely laid aſide; and partly becauſe ſome. of theſe. Terms ate 20 good (on more Accounts than one) to be 


oft; whether for their Force and Energy in point of Sexss, or their Felicity with Reference to Meaſure and Sound. 

Why (for Example) ſhould the Word Sirift be given up, when in Truth it is perfectly agreeable to the Analogy of 
our. Tongue, as we have ſhewn in its proper Place; and conveys withal, a different Idea from the Word Strife ; it 

being a Term of a far more emphatic Kind, and made to ſignify, not a fmple Conteſt, but a hard and violent Strug- 


gle? Or what Reaſon can be aſſigned for rejecting the old Engliſh Verb to won? For tho? it muſt be owned, tis with 
many others diſmiſſed from our ordinary Uſe ; yet Million hiunſelf judged it worthy of a Place in his Paradiſe Loft, and 
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| i CR SN 8 yo As from his Lair; the wild Beaſt, where be wons © 8 TE rf 
8 | In Foreſt wild, in Thicket, Brake, or Den. | 


reat Pan, who WONT to chace the Fair, 
Aud lov'd the ſpreading Oak, was there, 5 „ CIS f £8 
And this, by the Way, is one Inſtance off ot many, in which we have ſupplied the Defe#7s of ſome that have gone Ee, - 2 
eſore us e | 85 | 5 ä 
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a * ligion; Becauſe here a certain Book is admitted for a Rule or Standard both of Faith and x 


Mr. Addi/eF. after him, in his Poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller. Me Ty 8 5 1 | 3 
The former, when portraying the Brute Creation, expreſſes himſelf as follows:: . ä 
% od vol JJ / Ac „ _._ 


And the latter, when drawing that fine Compariſon between the Pagan Deities and our Zxg/z/ Monarchs,” ſays; , __ / £4 I 
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3 bs . #apty The D n K YF 1 0 E. | 1 
4n 1 if we are obliged to an Author-for enriching (as Nn calls it) his Moher - Tongue by the Importation | 
of Words from Abroad much more may we be allowed to cultivate what belongs to our ow proper Growth: And 
indeed, conſidering how much our Language is averfocked with Terms of the harſher Kind, this Obſervation may; as 
well be applied to the Choice of Words merely for the Sake of Harmony, as to choſe which merit our Regerds upon a 
ſtill Hieber Aeeount. Nor do gur Mritets inPoctry want to be informed, of what 6 it is to-be Sith 
two (or more) Terms that differ 1 in Form, but agree in Senſe: For Variety, if not inclegant, will ever pleaſe ; and beſides © 
the rendering the Verſification more eaſy to the ID | when this ſupplied with Words of different Meaſures; e 


1 Reader, if conſulting his eum car, may perceive ſomething in + Sound. of the one far mare expreſſive of the Neck 
5 deſcribed than in the other. Not to: e, — . * the \ame * xt that Inconvenience, is: ſometimes” {30 


S177; 17 0 


—— „5 0 — As to our 8 Ur, we cd 12 2 * nadotned; as _—_ * 1 A "Hole | 
mand indeed the forid 12 is h of Thought, and to ſkrean a Set of | 
| 4 off this falſe Colouring, would eres bear A cloſe eien. Whereas our chief | 
Ambition has been to by the Truth; and not to amuſe our Readers with biſteric e and ere Veron = 
or (38 the Poet h much better expreſſed it for us) with 
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— Verſus ixop x8 rerum, gage canor. 
What remking bs; to do Juſtice to ſome previous Writers; from whom 75 have e @ go nl jo Jo 9 4 5 
this Sort) many Things. And here we confels ourſelves to be much indebtedto Face if to Kale, 5 
Plantat v0 Hill, for for Foſſils and other Branches of Natural Philoſophy; ow” 7 we Wet | 8 


Bruno, Gorræus, Keill, and other Phyficians, whether ancieur, or modern; i Things relative ts | 
Dialer, and Structure of the human Body. In particular to che elaberate Mr. e for che As 
ef Words in EA Writers; tho in Fuſtice to eu/elves, it Should he obſerved, that we have inſertecł in This Cold 
ſeveral — — — are — — be tound in him. And 2s to thoſe: Terms that are opted 
learned Languages, we ; Golins; Pocock, Taylor's Hebrew Concordance,” Hege . 1h ; 5 
Joined with NET an room ie 8 Author of the late Ess Av on Homes: profeſſes to have wi EW Ongues,. . 
for which he ſtood engaged; and who ED this Opportunity of expreſſing his public Acknowledgment to the 
many e both of the literate, and poetic Claſs, ho were Pleaſed to onour chat Nt Their 
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* t after i all. chers in anther Writer who has defarved much of the Lerned World; and thould 386 We Cee ked by... 
A be one-whom we have had fr Occaſion to quote; we mean the Author . — 4 
H. Stephan G , Senpule, 8c. who has not only publiſhed, in two Folios" of à moſt corfèct Editiert bent 
| Thouſands of Greet Words, fupported by their proper Aurborities; which Authorities the preceding Te e 
had omitted: but has. alſo thrown in about 15000 Words more, which H. Stephames, anti the reſt had abſolutely 
overloohed; all which: this learned Writer had marked out in his of” Reading, and has accordingly" given'” 
them with cheir proper Authorities. And we need not f: , how great a Number of erm n | , 
F (terms in every Aft and Science) are derived from the GO 0 us 77 and conf JL nly their true Ehle) "* 
1 N dbu to be afligned from chat Quarter. . 5 A n e Yiu n e ee Ne * 
= Before we conciude; it may not de improper to ſubjoin « ſhore Hiss er 0 which way frre I for's ce e ehr 5 
= Readers, with Reference to ſeveral Terms (or rather T 2 here explained. It was Hot vn Mar (we find). with 
3 Bailey, when à Run or Series of Words was to follow, of the compound Kind, to prefix. i in the Fun of. the Whole, an 
Explication of THAT. Term which in common to them all. For Inſtance, in Words compotmded with rheGhet- 
Præpofition, aus: Had Balg s Rule here been obſerved, the Reader” would hape found & ort 9 hb. by 
. Word Premed, -arid plated in the Van of the whole Detail. But ſince that Rule, good and excellent as It 18, * 
:%% Inſtance dverlooked, we beg leave to inſert it here. Aus, a Great Præpoſition ſo called;-and- which in de 
| compounded with. it, ſigniſies lometimes <overagain”, ſometimes e e oh and ſorctitnes 4e fiributiq) 
. thro” anch theſe n a Key to che true E molggy ords that a 
23 "7 "ny | incorporated with it. © 2 n 181 I 340? Jad N nine to he | 
—_— Again, the Reader well knows, that in Works of this variegated Natl,” it is not ee table under one ſingle 
= 5 to do Juſtice to a.cubole Subjet?z and therefore, if he propoſes to come at a more clear and diſtinẽt Account = 
1 s, we muſt deſire him, under any one given Word, to conſult the REER ENxezg we. rat there made op 
_ == 2555 a ſometimes have been omitted by us, let him recollect (as ir —.— with Eaſe) ſome other Term or 
= : belonging to the ſame Heads by conſulting dee 2 Ne had e Gifs, Letter onthe | 
A — int. rn 9 kt a ; 1147 76 3 18 10 N W vines ; Ns GIL YT %, 
Ha If, for Exam ee e thr Pore of our Compoſtign which is 50 56 haps he will, fi 
| little advanced gle that individual Word: not ſo, if he will n to co . 7 this oY 
the Words, Bu AR VInSsE, Ravus, Erie, Dramatic, Wir of: þ Fine; Plc Lee, K [AKGDY\ e . 
Parry, Sroxprs,' Janne, TxocH&vs, Pranichzws, f 1 8 8 58. ee et CO 
Bur as #bis Rule men poſſibly fail him in ſorne 2er Inter, i ve, raken Care. 10 iatert the mold 
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ſitions, are formed, augmented, and attain 
their Perfection; and, after a Series of Tears, 
again degenerate, and even often ſink into 
Oblivion : ,Of which, among many others, the 


Cubis, allowed to be the Parent of the Saxon Engliſh 


Languages, is an Inſtance; for it is now almoſt entirely 
- unknown,” the only Monument that remains of it, being 


2 mutilated Copy of the Goſpels preſerved at Upſal. 


But tho? the Zngiiſþ Language owes its Origin to the 


Gothic; yet the Language of the ancient Inhabitants of 


| this Iſland, befote the Landing of Julius Ceſar, was very 


ZQaifferent, being what is now known by the Name of 
© Britiſh or Welch, and had a very different Origin, „ perhaps, 
from ſome Afialic Language: The Britiſh Chronicle ſays, 
That the firſt Inhabitants were Britiſh, who coming out of Ar- 
'menia ſettled firſt in the ſouthern Parts. (Wha coman of 


Armenia, and yeſetan Suthwearde Byyttene aroft.) Theſe | 


1 may therefore be conſidered as the Aborigines of Britain, 
Which Cæſar ſays inhabited the interior Parts *,. and their 
Language the firſt ſpoken in the Iſland; As a Specimen: 
therefore of this ancient Language; we ſhall inſert the 

Toner Faye with a verbal TG | 


he Logy' Pgayes in the Antient run 


*. 


HER cats 8 LANGUAGE: | 


6 En Tad yr hn yt ya y * Nefoedd, | Sindteiddier S 
Ou, _ Father which art in the TG, be hallowed 50 
Fnw. Deued dy Deyrnas. Bid / wyllys ar y Dd 

Name. Come thy Kingdom. + 7 1 upon the E Barth, 
megis y mae yn y Nefoedd. f i ni heddyn- ein Bara 
as. it is in. the Heavens. Groe to as this Day our Bread 


beunyddiol. A maddeu i ni *ain . fl QF maddeuwh 
dai. Aud forgive to us our De 56% os. : forgive © 
ni 7 n- Dyledwyr.. Ac nac arwain nt i Brofedizacth, 
«ve to our Debtors, And not lend _ us... into. Temptation, 1 alt 
5 5 ared ni rha Drw Ca 5 eiddot· 1 r Deyrnas, ar 
. 55 HR * Frm £ A. it any” 5 = e WON Kue and . 
1 8 SGallu, e vn does oeſoedd: | 
NE - ad the en Auto .the ar 2 Ages: 4 FR : 


ei 


BW: — 1 over the Saru, to defend them againſt the Scols. 
And Pi&s, who made. frequent. Inroads into England, and 
terribly harraſſed them. But theſe Strangers, after de- 
| „Keating the. Scots and Pitts, turned 
their Benefactors, who were obliged to Abandon their 
| Country, and ſeek Protection among the Mountains of 
N. ales. And hence the ancient. Brin Language was no 
= known i in England, the Saxon being ny re- 
ceived. 
It is Rowever difficult, if not impoſſible, to diſcover 
dhe Form of we Saxon Language, at the Time they en- 


ANG U AGES, like all it other Hine) Abc 


Father our thou art in Heaven, 


come Kingdom thine 


reyrsa upna ruæ pe por gepon Scyl um upum And ne inlead | 


After the Departure of che Raman, the ancient Brian 585 


eir Arms againſt 


1 


13 England, windeln i in the Yeat 450. They were 4 
barbarous and uncivilized People, treated their Enemies 
with great Cruelty, eſpecially their Priſoners whom they 
took in War, ſacrificing them to their Gods. Their 
Learning was very ſuperficial, and ſome have even 
doubted whether they had any Alphabet; conſequently 
their Language muſt be rude, artleſs, and unconnected. 
Nor have we any Reaſon to ſuppoſe that they made any 
Progreſs in philoſophical Studies till the Year 350, when 
Auguſtine arrived from Rome to convert them to Chri- 
ſtianity. But after their Converſion they improved in 
Knowledge and Elegance, fo that in the Year 700, Biſhop 
Eadfride wrote a Comment on the Evangeliſts, from 


whence we have exracted the Lofd's Prayet, as a Specimen „ 


of the Language at that Time: 


Faden vnen Bu ans i in peonar, ne PIO Sin ro 

ay lowed Name thine, | 
ilſo Vin ruæ ig, ia Þeopne 

Fry Wil thine Ph as is in . * in 

Hapl upennE openpinelic rel up to daeg J fongep ur 

Loaf our overſubſtantial * 15 to Day and forgive _ 


cymeß mnie Vin. 


Eor Fa. 
Earth. 


Debts our as we forgive. Debts our And not lead 


uns in Coptunge, Ah unich ꝓnom Yrle. 
us into Laren but 22 us from Evil; 


In the Saxon Homilies ſaid, to be tranſlated by King 7 
Alfred, the Lord's Prayer ran thus : „„ 


A 


Ye | — Bic ans in peopnar pic aeha tan N noma A tn I 
owe ine Name by 


Our * which art In Heavens 


ro cymes Fin hig . illa yue ir in peopnarp and 

come thy Kin, gdom be thy Wil ſo — in Howes and 

in EonSo. Vous hlaf 1 openpinthec }- rel ur ro dæx and 
1 Earth. Our Loaf ſuperſu ſtantial vive us to Day and . . - _ 
Fonzer ur . petylba upna ove. pe ponzepan, um yum  _ 
forgive us bs our ſo we KEN NJ The ma _— 
and no {hs vis in coprnung, exnisz vnich _ © 
and do not lead u into Temptation, bet «be N every one 


ifle: Amen. 
evil. Amen. 


* 


en. 


11 the Leer 90⁰0 the fab was rendered thus: bon 


By vne 346i BE eat, on n 71 Bin nama e cvme 
yy pace, ri Bin Pr on eonðen, ꝓpa pa on 3 al 


About the fame tine a Tranſlation of the Gofpels ab- 
peared; front whence we have extracted the following 

imen, being the Prophecy of Zachariah, as recorded -, "= 
in the wi C hapter of St. Luke's Goſpel. ä 


Fer y Drubreen Ipabeſa Boe. rorfam " ho gtteofinn., 1 "» 


4 bt cer alyrednerye vyde. - 
q ir Tr: he hope de on Dauidey hupe hi x enihrey. 


Spa he pppezc punh hir halezna prregena 9 ba de of: 


2 An "> * p 
1 * 4: G 
'S: 4 & a 
2 * 2 2 52 I wi 
K FA © tk. 4 PTy « 
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* TEE A # * » b 
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ponlber ry 4 


Þ pro 4 phæcon. ; q 
| * Britannis pars interior ab iis i ques 1 in dafl ip/e har 1 y * wi * mow peonvam. and of ealna pak hanva a þo * 


et 2225 1 . Sele de 3 Gall. I 


fo 
Ed us en Coſtunge, ac alys us from y 


hal . | BITE MY ; | | 

Bone 15 . hone að pe he unum pæden Abfſahame pon. the Eyr is alwey pure and cleer, therfore in that Contree ben le gode 
Der pe buran exe. of une peonda hands alypede. him keoþian. Aſtronomyeres; for thei fynde there no Clouds, to letten hem. AIlſ# 
On haligneppe beponan him eallum rum dagum. — 4 8 E 4252 richte gret, and more huge than dt at Natel, 
© Fob þu cnepa.bige.þap hehrxa an. plxega JENEM.NED« rx. bepo- the leſſe: And .it ſytt toward. the Deſert of Syrye, a lytille aboven 
| 1 . the Ryvere aboveſeyd. In Egipt there ben 2 parties; the Heghte, that 


pan Dpuhrnep anryne- hir pegar xeanpan. - | 
To e ber: poles hzle zeprc on hyna pynna pengipnepye. 


bi K a 9 
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. vyncenm um rædenum. 4 zemunan hir that Cauſe, they have no Watre but 2if it be of that Flood of that 
Milb-heoprenepre xo pyncenne mud aft F — 8e 5 - 1 And for als moche 20 it ne reynethe not in that Contree, but 


Dunh inno day une Lodey mild-heonrnepre. on pam he up Ze- 


* 


neopudbe op eapedzle up-rppingende. 1 
8 Abr n — pe on pyrrnum I on deaþer pceade preray. une 
vo xeneccene on pibbe fee. V 
8 3 re cnapa peox. J pp on Far Ferhat, 1 þzp on 


per cenum oð pane dæg yr ærybedneſfum on Iyn 


With regard to the Saxon Poetry, it may be obſerved, 
that the firſt Specimens we. meetwwith are without Rh 


and conſequently all its Harmony muſt, like chat of 


Greeks and Latins, have depended upon the Quantity of 
the Syllables; but as we are ignorant both of the Laws 


of their Metre, and the Quantities of their SyHables, we- 
| have not extracted any Paſſages from theſe ancient Baeds. . 
After the Norman Conqueſt; which happened in the 


| Year 1066, the Saxor Language began to loſe its ancient 
Form, and gradually exhibit ſome Traces of the preſent 
Engliſh; tho very few Norman Words are found in ãt du- 


; ring the firſt Century after the Conqueſt. The following 
Inſtance is taken from a Pſalter of Trinity College, in Uſe 
about the Year 1130. e 5: 


Fader me the art in heofone, fy gebletſob mame thin, fwa ſwa on 
heofne,. and on earthan, broed ure degmanlich geof us to daeg and 
rgeof us agletes ura Iwa ſwa we egen agilteudum mum. And ne 

. Sw a beo hit. L ; | 


Several Pieces of Poetry . appeared about the fame 
Time, of which the following is ſelected as. a Specimen. 


SAN CTA MARGARETTA. 


* 


is toward Ethiope ; and the Loweneſſe, that is towardes Aralye. In 


Contree; for it kathe many ſchrewede Havenes, becauſe of the grets 
Roches, that ben ſtronge and daungerouſe to paſſe by. And at Fgipt, 
toward the ER, is the rede See, that durethe unto the Cytee of Cofton : 


Egypt is the 1 0 Ranaſſes and the Lond of Og en, Egiſt is a firong 


aud toward the Weſt, is the Contree of Lybye, that is a fulle drye Lond, 


and litylle of Fruyt; for it is over moche plentee of Hete. And that 
Lond is clept Fabel. And toward the partie Meridionalle is Etheope.- 
And toward the Northe is the Deſert, that durethe unts Swye : And ſo 


is the Contree ſtrong on alle ſydes. And it is wel a 15, Jourgeyes of 


Contree is ſo ee e him ſelf. 


Lengthe, ant more than two ſa moche of Deſert: and it is but two 
Jaurgeyes.ip Largeneſſe. And between Egigt and Nabie, it hathe wel a 
12 Journees of Deſert. And Men of Nubie ben Criſtene: but they ben 
wy =: ” the Mowres, * grete Hete of the Sonne. . | 

n Egypt there ben 5 Provynces ; that On highte Sabyehe, that other 
highte Deme/eer, another Reſithe, that is an Ne in Ny/e, another Aliſan- 


du, and another the Lond: of Damiete. That Cytee was wont to be 


righte ſtrong : but it was twyes wonnen of the Criſtene- Men: And 


there fore after that the Sarazines beten down the Walles. And with - 


the Walles and the Tour thereof, the Sarazines maden another Cytee 
more fer from the See, and cl 
h Man duellethe at the rathere Toun of Namyete. And that Cytee of 


Damyere is on the Havenes of Egypt: and at Aliſandre is that other,, 
chat is a fulle ſtrong Cytee. But there is no Watre to drynke, but zif 


it come be Condyt from Mi, that entreth in to here Ciſternes. And 
who ſo ſtopped that watre from hem, thei-myghte nbt endure there. 
In Egypt there beh but fewe Forcelettes or Ca Ts be cauſe. that the 


Man, that-was an 


an or of Left or of ony thing elles: and that is cleped a 

And this Monſtre, that mette 4, 

ben a Man, that hadde 2 Hornes trenchant on his Forchede ; and he 
hadde a Body lyk a Man, unto the Nabels; and benethe he hadde the 


| onftre anſwerede him, and ſeyde, he was a deadly Creature, fuche 
as God hadde formed, and duelled in tho Deſertes, in purchaſynge his 


den it the newe Dumyete. So that now 


t the Deſertes of Egypie was a worthi 

oly Heremyte ; and there mette with hym a Mon: 
2 . is fo ſeyne, a Monſtre 3s a thing difformed azen Kynde bodr 4 _- 
0 


this Holy Heremyte, was as it hadde : 


Body lyche a Goot. And the Heremyte aſked him, what he was. And 
the | 


ae Te „„ : | 8 ; and beſoughte the Heremyte, that he wolde preye God . 
Olde and Jonge 1 prere ou oure foliey for to lexe. 7 for him, the whiche that cam from Hevene for to ſaven alle ankynde, Gy 
Dencher on god pax yef ou wiz oure ſunneſ xo bexe. and was borne of a Mayden, and ſuffred Paſſion and Dethe, (as we 
Dere mai 0 ou. wid wordel feire ant ſwede. well knowen) be whom we lyven and ben. And zit is the Hede wien 
e vie of one meidan . waſ horen Maregrere, dhe 2 Hornes of that Monſtre af Aliſandre for a Marreyle. 
Due fader waſ a parriac ..as ic ou rellen _—_— In Egygeis the Cytee af Eople, that is to ſeyne, the Cytee of the | 
13 echeſ 1 Þe falſe lay. GD... Sonne. In that Cytee there 4s a Temple made round, afire the fehapps 5 
ve godeſ ant doumbe . he ſerved nir ant daʒ. of the Temple of Feru/alom., The Preſtes of that Temple han 4 vl | | 
So deden mony obere phat ſinger wellaway. . here Wrytynges, undre the Date of the Foul that is clept Fenix: and | 8 1 
5 Tbeodoſius wal if nome . on Criſt ne leveds he noutt. | there is non but on in alle the World: And he-comethe to brenne bins 
Ve levede on pe falſe 8 peren wid honden wroutt. ſelf upon the Awtere of the Temple, at the ende of 5 Hundred Zere g: 1 { 
Do par child ſculde chriſtine ben. ic com him well in poutt. foxfo longe he lyveth. And at the 50 Zeres Ende, the Preſtes arrayen | £ 
e bed wen c were 1bore . zo debe ic were ibroutt. hed Arite honeſtly, and putten there upon Spices and Sulphur vif and h 
De moder waſ an hepene wif paz hire zo woman bere. and other thinges, that wolen brenne lightly. And than the Brid Fenin WY 
; Do par child 1bore waf . nolde ho hir furfare. comethe, and bcennethe himſelf-co Ake. And the firſt Day next afires Y 8 
3 Do ſende we inzo aſfe . wid meſſagerſ ful yare. Men fynden in the Askes a Worm; and the ſecunde Day next afire,, * 
_ «Fo a nojuce hax hire waſte . children abeuede ſeuene⸗ Men funden a Brid quyk and perfyt; and the thridde Day next aftre,, i 
2 | De erczeþe waſ 2 . crifzeſ may of heuene. he fleethe his wey. And ſo there is no mo Briddes of that Kynde im- | 10 
= Taleſ ho an tolbe . ful feire age ful euene. 5 alle the World, bat it alone. And treuly that is .a gret Myracle of” 0M © 
= Won ho pholeden marcubem . Sein Laurence anc ſeinxe Sreuene. God. And Men may well lykne that Bryd unto God; be cauſe that | | Fe 
—_ by | N 2 wb co 2 on 5 80d Aſo 770 oa Lore aroos frõ Dethe to | 5 
_—_— zy i 1 ve, the thridde Day. This Men ſeem ofterrtyme, fleen in tho- = Ty 
_ _-- By theſe a ar 3 1 87 that ous the e ee : And he is not 5 more than an Egle. And he hathe * 
= = guage was greatly altered, both in its onſtruction and. a Creſt of Redres upon ky Heb, more 1 9 Poacak bathe; and. | 
© | Terminations; yet it might ſtill, with Juſtice, be termed his Nekke is zalowe, aftre Colous of an Orielle, that is a ſton well e 


Saxon; but in the thirteenth Century a kind of interme- NN þ and. his Bok. ny . p01 Wages 
"== ps © Jet | 4-4 , 3 FO ben of Purpre , ne. 4 g 7 nge his- 
oO - Gate Language T Jꝓꝓ— ß fulle fair Brd-t0.Jaoken upon, 
4 an In ANCE OT Which the wing aſſage 18 extracted azenſt the Sonne: for he ſchynethe fully gloriouſſy and nobely.. 

from Rokert of Glouceſter. fo . Alo in ER. ben Gardyns, that han Trees and Herbes, the whiche 
—_ VE So e beren Frutes 7 times in the Zeer. And in that Lond, Men fynden 
I by Alfred, pys noble man, as in be ger of grace he nom 


many fayre oy key 7 22 e thei ben A gret= 
ed and ſyxty and twelve the kynedom. tere cheep. o whan it reynethe ones in the Somer,. in the Lond of 
ng bryce . 4 - Egipt, thanne is alle the Contree fulle of gr k 


FF /  _Nye.xer he was pus in þys lond in batayle and in-wo oc hem. And fo Men don there bothe Wyntre and Someer. 
38 pi ole ſy hai oe 4 75 4 in that Contree, and in athers alſo, Men fynded longe Apples - 
te pre ſoyten in ys hond, - to elle, in hire ceſoun; and Men clegen hem Apples of Paradys; and: ** |. 

'* ,_ _ thei ben.righte ſwete and of gode Savour: And thoghe zee kulte hen 
in never ſo many Gobettes or parties, everthwart or end longes, avere 


Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wysdom, of grete Myrs. Alſo at Cayre,. | 
pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, po he ar. — 4 . chat I ſpak of before, ſellen men comounly bothe Men and . Kae, at won! 
An he kynge's croune of hys lond, pat in pys lond zut ya: other Lawe,. as we don here Beſtes in the Markat. And there is a co-· 21 
8 And be ym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys, _ moyn Hows. in that Cytee, that is alle fulle of ſmale Furneys; ans 7 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, | . thidre bryngers Wommen of the Toun here Eyren of Hennes, of Gee: 15 7 
per vurſt pus ylad was of þe pope of Rome, + * and of Dokes, for to been put into tho Furneyſes. And thei that ke. © ot 
| Lv ſappe oper after-hym of pe erchebyſſopes echo, 25 that Hows, coveren hem with Hete of Hors Dong, with outer. © N 
= So pat hyuor hym pore kyng was ber non. Jenne, Goos or Dole or opy other Foul ; and at the ende of 3\-Wekes © N 
_ In pe ſouth ſyde of Temeſe nyne batayle he nome. „„ or of a Monethe, thei comen azen ald taken Here Chickenes and yo- © ©_ — 3 
zen he Deneys pe vorſt zer of ys kynedom. Wade ben and bryngen hem forthe ie that Ale me Contrce Ii fle. B 


ſyþe above was, and bynepe oftor mo; 
.So longe, þat hym nere by levede 
Hire, and Wyleſsyre, and Somerſete, of al N. . 
- In the fourteenth -Ce1 Sir Jobn Mandiville wrote More ace ſchulle fynden in the-myddes, the figure of the Holy Cros of 
_— -..2 urteenth Century, Sir Joby Mazdeville wrote our Lend Je. bur dei wil roten within 8 Days: And for thar Cauſs — 
his Travels; a Paſſage therefore from his Writings will Men may not carye of the Apples to. no fer Contrees. And thei ban 
= .. fhew the State of the Engiiþ Language at that. Time: grete Leves, of a Fote and an half of lengthe: and thei ben 7414p» BY "i 
And as the Nature of his Work - obliged- him to uſe a large. And Men fynden there alſo the Appulle Tree of Adam, tür 
_—_—_-.” as the Nature of his W eee alas han a byte at on of the ſydes. And there ben al) Fyge Trees, that. 
e Compaſs of Words, ws have "giv en Ken large beren no. Leves, but Fyges upon the ſmale Braunches: ang Men cle- . 
8 . ©, EE ĩͤ v JFF ͤĩĩͤ Oe pen hem Figes , of Phazvon,. Alſo beſyde Ca re, withouten that C _ 4 
EL Eo nn OE prog 8 * Is the Feld where Bawme.growethe : And it comethe out on Bale. | 
qt is a long Contree; but it is freyt, . that is to ſeye narow ; for Trees, that ben now hyere than a Mannes breek Girdille ; and thei 
= - "ci may notenlargen it toward the Deſert, for Defaute of Watre. And ſemen as Wode, that is of the wylde Vyne.. And in that Feld been p- 
8 the Contree is ſet alon ba as; the Ryvere of Nyle; be als moche as that Welles, that our Lord Teſs Crift made with on of his Feet, whan ha 
>: Ryvere may ſerys be es or otherwiſe; that whanne it flowethe, it wente to pleyen with other Children. That Feld is not ſo well cloſed, 
1 may ſpreden abrood thorghe the Contree: ſo is the Contree large of but that Men may entren at here owne liſt. But in that Ceſonne, that. 
"3 5 „ _ Lengrhe. Far there it reyhgth nov but Rtylle in that Contree ; and for the-Bayaue is growynge, Men put there to gode kepynge, chat no 15 3 


* 
* 


— 


FY 


”" 4 hath a Zate, for to entre with inne, a lytille 


0 , 
* 


— 


 .Gome; that Men cl | 
ten there to a littille Bawme for to zeven gode Odour. And ſlime put- 


| Spayne and of othere Spices; that ben well ſmellynge; and the Lykour 


knowe; that the 23 
and ftronge ſmellyn 


there. And thoughe that Men bryngen of the Plauntes, for to planten 
in other Tontrees; thei growen wel and fayre, but thei bryngen forthe 
no fructuous thing: and the Leves of Bawme ne fallen noughte.. An 
ſen kutten the Braunches; with a ſcharp Flynſton or with a ſcharp Bon, 
iwhanne Men wil go to kutte hem: For who ſo kutte hem with Iren, it 
wolde deſtroye his Vertue and his Nature. And the S4razines clepen 


the Wode Enonch balſe; and the Frupt, the whiche is as 


Sudach⸗ 
-thei tlepen Abebiſſam; and the Lycour, that dro pethe frõ the-Braunch- 
es; thei clepen Guybalſe. And Men maken 
ben ty! g of the Criſtenemen, or elles it Volde not fructifye; as the Sa- 
— eyn hem ſelf: for it hathe ben often tyme preven. Men ſeyn 
alſo, that the Bawme growethe in Inde the more, in that Deſert where 
the Trees of the Sonne and of the Mone ſpak to Aliſaundre. But I have 
not ſeen it. For I have not ben ſo fer aboven upward: betauſe that 
there ben to many perilouſe Paſſages. And wyte zee wel, that a Man 
oughte to take god kepe for to bye Bawme; but zif he cone knowe it 
tightewel: for he may righte lyghtely be diſceyved. for Men ſellen a 
| arbentine, in ftede of Bawme; and thei put- 


ten Wax in Oyle of the Wode of the fruyt of Bawme, and ſeyn that it 
is Bawme : and ſtime deſtyllen Cl&wes of Gylofre and of Spykenard of 


that gothe out there of, thei clepe it Bawme ; and thei wenen, that thei 
han — and thei have non. For the Saraxines countrefeten it be 
ſotyltee of Craft, for to diſceyven the Criſtene Men, as I have ſeen fulle 
many a tyme. And aftre hem; the Marchauntis and the Apotecaries 
countrefeten it eftſones, and than it is laſſe worthe, and a gret del worſe. 
But zif it lyke zou, I ſchalle ſchewe how zee ſchulle knowe and preve, 


to the ende that zee ſchulle not ben diſceyved. Firſt zee ſchulle wel 


elle Bawme is fulle cleer, and of Cytrine colour, 


phiſticate, that is to ſeyne, contrefeted and made lyke it, for diſceyt. 
And undreftondethe; that zif zee wil putte a litylle Bawme in the Pawme 
of zoure hond, azen the Sonne, zif it be fyn and gode, zee ne ſchulle 
not ſuffre zoure hand azenſt the hete of the Sonne. Alfo takethe a 
Iytille Bawme, with the poynt of a Knif, and touche it to the fuyr, and 
zif it brenne, it is A ſigne: Aftre take alſo a drope of Bawme, 
and put it into a Diſſche or in a Cuppe with Mylk of a Goot; and zif it 
be naturelle Bawme, anon it wole take and beclippe the Mylk. Or put 
a Drope of Bawme in clere Watre, in a Cuppe of Sylver or in a clere 


| . and ſtere it wel with the clere Watre; and zif that the Bawme 
8 


be fyn and of his owne kynde, the watre ſchalle nevere trouhle: And 


' 2if the Bawme be ſophiſticate, that is to ſeyne countrefeted, the Watre 


halle become anon trouble: And alſo zif the Bawme be fyn, it ſchalle 
falle to the botme of the Veſſelle, as thoughe it were Quykfylver ; For 


Ricate and countrefeted. Now I have ſpoken of Bawme : and now alſo 
I ſchalle ſpeke of an other thing, that is bezonde Babyloyne, above tlie 
Flode of 5 toward the Deſert, between 4frit and Egypt: that is to. 
ſeyn, of the Gerneres of 7o/eph, that he leet make, for to kepe the 
Greynes for the perile of the dere Zeres. And thei ben made of Stow, 
Fulle wel made of Maſonnes craft: of the whiche two ben merveylouſe 
te and hye ; and the tathere ne ben not ſo prete: And every Gerner 
hyghe fro the Erthe. - For 

the Lond is waſted and fallen, ſithe Gerneres were made. And with 
inne thei ben alle falle of Serpentes. And aboven the Gerneres with 
outen, ben many ſ{criptutes of dyverſe Langages. And ſum. Men ſeyn, 
that thet ben Sepultures of grete Lordes, that weren ſomtyme; but that 
js not trewe : for alle the comoun rymour and ſpeche is of alle the peple 
there, bothe fer and nere, that thei ben the Garneres of Joſeph. And 
o fynden thei in here Scriptures and in here Cronycles. On that other 


; Ve zif thei werein Sepultures, thei ſcholden not ben voyd with inne. 


or zee may well knowe, that Tombes and 


Sepultures ne ben not 
made of ſuche gretneſſe, ne of ſuche highneſſe. W. 


herfore it is not to 


beleve, that thei ben Tombes or Sepultües. : 


Hitherto our Language was very different from that 


ſpoke at preſent; but about the Year 1350, Sir John Gower 


wrote in a very different Style, and may be ſaid to be the 


firſt Poet in our Language ; but as the famous Chaucer 


wrote about the ſame Time, the following Specimen from 
Sir Job's Writings will be ſufficient. The King, it ſeems, 
taking his Diverſion on the Thames, and ſeeing our 
Poet in a Boat, ſent for him, and cod him to 
32 x A s it beßh le upon a tyde, __ 


write upon ſome 


- 
Fm | - 
4 * 


As thynge whych ſhuide tho? beryds; : 


e weys that Bawme to 


And zif it be thykke or reed or blak, it is ſo- 


| 7 | 5 - 5 ; . , | 3 ; 4 | = 
| Mir been hardy ts entre. This Bawns groweth in nö Place, but only N 


ſo deſyrous to herken hem, with how 


the fyn Bawme-is more heavy twyes, than is the Bawme that is ſophi- ff 


that is 


w. third Bee of Bocibidh: © 


BY this ſhe had ended her ſonge: whan the ſweetneſſe of her dyte had 
throughperced me, that was deſyrous of herkenynge. And I aſto⸗ 
nyed had yet ſtreyght mine eres, that is to ſaine, to herken the bet 
what ſhe ſhuld ſay, fo that a litel after I ſayd thus; O thou that art 
ſoverain comfort of coragies anguiſhous, ſo thou haſt remounted and 
nouriſhed me with the weight of thy ſentences, and with delite of ſing- 
yng, fo that I trowe not that I be unperegall to the ſtrokes of Fortune: 
as who faith; I dare well now ſuffren al th' aſſautes of fortune; 


beforne, that weren right ſharpe, not onelye that I am not agriſen of 


'hem nowe, but 1 deſyrous of heryng aske gretly to heren the remedies; 


vn 


| and well 
defendę me from her. And tho? remedies, which that thou ſaideſt here - - 


Than faied ſhe thus. That feled I well (qð ſhe) whan that thou enten- 


tife and ſtyl ravyſhedeſt my wordes; and I abode tyll thou haddeſt ſuch 
habyte of thy thought, as thou haft now, or els tyll I my ſelfe had 
maked .it to the ſame habite, Which that is a | 


thing. And 


certes the remenaunt of things that been yet to ſay ben Toch, that firſt 


whan men take hem, they been byting : but whan they ben receved 


within a wight, than been they ſwere. But for thou ſaiſt that thou art 


, KEN hem. | ete brennyng woldgſt thou 
glowen, if thou wiſtes whider I wolde leden the. B. WhiSer is that 


(qsSJ). P. To thilke verie blisfulneſſe (qþ ſhe) of whiche thine hert 


dremeth. But for as moche as thy fight is occupied and diftqurbed of 


erthly thitiges, thou maieſt not yet ſene thilke ſelf welefulneſſe. B. Doe 
(qþ 1) and ſhew me whiat thilke very welfulneſſe is, I pray The, with 
gladly done (qÞ the) for cauſe of The. 


out tarying. P. That wol I 
But I wol firſt marken by wordes, and I wil entorcen me to enforme ths 
thilke falſe cauſe of blisfulneſſe, whiche that thou more knoweſt : ſo that 
whan thou haſt beholden thilke falſe godes, and turned thin eyen ſo td 
that other ſyde, thou maie knowen the cleteneſle of very Hysfulneſſe. 


The Parſin's Talk, 


that we turne all to the knowlege of him, and to the blisful life 

| 3 amoneſheth us by the propſiet Jeremie, that ſaith in 
this wiſe. 

Pathes : that is to ſaie, of old ſentences, whiche is the gode waie and 


walketh in that waye, and ye ſhall find tefreſhing fot your. ſouls, c. 


Manie ben the waies eſpirituelles that lede folke to our Lorde Jeſu 
Chriſt, and to the reighe of glory : of whiche waies there is a full noble 
waye, and full convenable; whiche maye nat faile to man ne to woman, 
that through ſinne hath miſgone fro the right way of Hieruſalem xy: wi 
iall : and this waye is called penetence, of whiche man ſhould gladly 
herken and enquire with al his hert, to wete what is penitence, and 
whiche is called penitence, and howe many maners bene of actions or 


. werkinges of penitence, and how many ſpecies there ben of penitence; 


and which thinges apertaine and behove to 
difturbe penitence. . * . : | | | 

Saint Ambroſe faith; that penitence is the plaining of manne for the 
gilte that he hath doen, and no more to do any thing for which him 
oughte to playne. And ſome doctours ſaith, penitence is the waimen- 
tinge of man that ſortoweth for his ſinne and paineth himſelf, for he 
hath miſdon. Penitence with certain circumſtonces, is very repentaunce 
of a man that holte himſelf in forow, and other. payne for his giltes: 
and for he ſhall be verie penirent; he ſhall firft Salle ſinnes that he 
hath done, and ſtedfaſtly purpoſe in his hert to have ſhrifte of mouthe, 
and to do ſatisfaccion, and never to do thing; for whiche him ought 
more bewayle or complaine, and continue in 
repentaunce may nt availe. | 


| Hylome, as oldè ſtories tellin us, 
_ There was a Duke, that highteè 
Of Athetis he was HR and Governour, | | 
And in his time ſuch a conquetour, 5 
That greater was there non under the ſon: 
FulF many a rich countrie had he wonn, 
What with his wiſdome and his chivalrie, 
He conquer all the reign of Feminie, © 
That whilome was yclepid Scythia: 
And weddid the Quene call'd Hypolita, FS 
And brought hir home with him to his countriez 
Wich mikill glorie and folempniti, — 


penitence, and which thinges 


hoe ET % 
And eke hir yongè ſiſter Emelie. e TY 
And thug with victorie and melodie IVE. Fo 
Let Ithis worthy Duke to Athens ryde, © 


And all his hoſt in armies him beſide. 


EX 3G; . Under the Town of Newe Troye, i And certis if it n'ere too long to here, 
Whyche toke of Brute his firſte Joy 1 would have told? fully the manere, 
On Themſe when it was flowende, - How wonnin was the reign of Femfinie, 
% As Iby bote came roende. ee 297 By Theſeus, and by his chevalrie, 
So as fortune his Tyme fette. And of the gretè bataile for. the nones, 
Myͥ Lyege lord perchaunce I mette Betwixt Athenis and the Amozones. 
+. And fo befelle, as I came nygh, * „ And how beſggit was Hyppolita, | | 
Out of my Bote when he me fygh, wo TIEN The feire, Fonge, hardie Quene of Scythia. + 
He bade me come into hys Barge, And of the feſte that was at their wedding, 
nd when T was with hym at large, bs og of the tempeſt at their home-coming. 
Amonges other thyoges ſeyſ , 1 Bat all theſe thytiges I mote as now forbere, 
Hie hath ſuch charge upon me leyd. | 1 have, God wot, a large felde to ere, 8 
„% Ü ᷑fu:E.. ĩᷣ 0 ⁵⁵ ⁵ ⁵ ß p an bt tary e —_— 
„ a ts 92 . remnaunt of my tale is long ino - __ | 
| Soon! after apy en Wriings of Gaffes Chatter; ern 
generally ſtiled the Father of Egli Poetry. ** He be- tet every felaw tell his tale about es 
came, lays Leland: an acute Logician, a {mooth Rhe- FER antlickonoe ate ſhall the ſuppere win: 
-  torician, à pleaſane Poet, a, grave Philoſophet, an inge: en bere Theft Lwoll agayn begin. 
nious Marhemartician, and an holy Divine.” Specimens © _—- e 


_— 


622 Lord God of heven; that no man woll peryſhe, but ia 


Stondeth upon the wayes and ſeeth, and aſketh of olde 


gode workes 4. of els his 


Tal ono 


Su only"the Reporter of e other N 
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„ Or Me your colour 1 e the ſonne bright, a, F I 
+5 5:4 Phat of yelowneſſe ne hack nevir pere 


85 fytneſs that 1 had in both languages, that is to wete, in Frenche and in FTP bor de Qfruttec | 5 
Englishe; for in Fraunge was I never; and was borne and lerned myne State of gur Tabguage at that Period. 


8 A His ro 


A Northern Tale. of outlandiſh Knight, pur 
_ uttered by Cu auchix in'a Rhyme and Style d. 


. * 
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f mirthe and of ſolas, 
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Al of a knight was faire and gent. 
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IVI! batayle and in tournament, Prot geh 91 i hitte "oj . © all hink,my labour well employed: And wereas there 
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it was Godd 1s graces bo te font the 
15 Sir Thopas Was a do ughty Wed t no As fil 5 "£6 
CA White as his face * paine de MANA, e eee Arno a7 8.0 
lis lippis red as roſe, 


44 


1 Pig here his berde was like {afroun, _. 


E On 


3 i B 


IS he: „ 4 1 els WW 23 
++ +24 Now vouchſafin this day or it be nicht, 
hat Fof you the blisful fowne may hereg * 


we be my life ye be my hert'is ſtere 

1 3 5 1 5 Iv : 
enk of comfort, and of gode companye 
Be hevy againe, or elſe mote I die. 
And favyour, as downe in this worlde here, 
Out of thistowne helpe me by your might, 


2: +1 *8ithin that you wol not be my treſoure, „ 


For Lam ſhave as nighe as any frerecr,, taynly 
1+. e Bur Fray in unte your courtiſye, ; ol 


- 4: 4? r | 
ne, or els mote I die. 
197 #01 9 7 3447 3919 19/377 FBS T4 
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"04 About. tlie Year 1468, Cron brought the Art of Print- Season; and that comyne e e dee Shyrs 
ing into Euglaud, and ſoon after_publiſhed ſeveral Books.  terrayn merchauntes were in a ſhipp in Tamyse, for to haue Lalled over 


Mat our Langua 6 : was | in” the Tear. 1 47 T, will appear the ſee 
i Pm. ms Frologue ta # Book, 


ment and counzel of the wise maß to eſchew ſlothe and idleness, which And 


following the fayd-councel) took a Frenche book & red therin many 


ght T understood the ſentence and ſubſtaunce of eve! 


which method 
mattter; and -fo 


self it ſhould be a good buſyness to translate it into our 


* 


« 


Englishe towge,” that it might be had in the realme of EngJond, as 7540 31% non baipuR 5d 1 t 26 5 


Ind alſo for to paſs therewith the ty me, and thus concluded 1 
begin this fad werle, and forthwith toke pen and ye, Sir 


: named, The recuyle of the Troyan*histories. "And" after- 
warde; when I remembered my selſe of my simplenes and unper- 


AAN 
139%} 67 
— 


+ © 1 In 
+4 
* 


And when ſhe had {een hem, anon the found defaute in myneEnglysh&; 


Srait] F; 
„ ab Loft ic the bo hemfolf avere mat the Aut: wee dreadful. commaundement I durst in no wise disobey, becauſe I 
From the reſt, as tbo be himſelf wers not the Author am a ſervant. unto her ſaid grace, and receive of her yerly hs, and other 


her hignnes, but forthwith went and laboured in the ſaid translacyon af. 


wofke here followynge, and yf there be any t 


in ff 17 0 1 e them that ſhall rede this ſaid 
e,, to. correct it, and to hold me excused of the rude and le 


eun tre e Hen oe, In the Year 14 ws Canton publiſhed 2 Tranflation of | 
| F Wl EZ eyes, compyled by Vyrgyle : From the Preface 
K the. | 


+ hy ROS BOM aye oa grow qu mad) Shit alen "AppBar, .that-the Readers in thoſe Times, were not at all 
1 417 5 95 e in grain, 55 Fesq 0 em 9108 TRY leafed with the Tnnovations then made in our Language. 
JJ ¾õC / 1 
le had a- ſemely noſe. . fan 3 1 1 % . b  werkes made, translated and atchieved, eee 2 
| „„ Prager Haw on he nnn 1 ln n log 70 e f | 1 bittyng 1 A 4 . " 
Tue his girdle Tapght, donn. 7 0 been ee 12 
. 1 . 8 2 CR Toons 15 o 03 Aan x Which 1 . was 815 de it of 
ns grogen be ebenen ies 1OA7 4 at translated out of Laty 
"ih -re4-4 | of Pres n WAY 1 5 10859 wens mile Wiehe 'booke' is name | : 
© © Tie ot many c over, and_redde therein, 
M 26 ants 8 * 1% Fine t ' . 2% Narro et 1 1 a 
LIES He couthe hunt at the wilde deer, %% ee 01-7 RATA hi; Re ls ne 
1 | zue ROS gez 1: 1 ©  #berytig his old fader, Anchises, upo 
1 by by: the mr.. l n e; f Rl e 
d eee peopee tollowyage n and how he 
| „I d with alle thystorye o 
ere none bis pee. date geen achievement of bis conqueſt of Yralye, as alla enge 
„„ tall de dere in this precent boke, in which, boke I had gret playayr, | 
' "bycauſe of the fayr and honest termes and wordes in Frenche, which I 


delireq me to uſe olde and Ok termes in my tran 


Not pate, That art to me my iw is light.  _ do ſhewe to me late certain evydencey/ wryton in eld, Englisshe, for to 
reduce it into our Englishe now usid ; and certayniy it was wreton 


uſed and ſpoken whan I was born; for We Englisth-anen/ ben borng _ 


| | dDe axed for ep ch *. a goode wyf . {peke 2 | 
CC „  Frenshe. And the Marchaunt was angry, for he alſo coude | 
When L remember, that erer) man is bounden by the commande- dee de w data hep fd. + TIES erg ym not: 
1 l 1 ee une at laſſe another ſayd, 3 4 
is moder and nouriſher of vyces, and ought to put himſelf into be the good wyf ſayd, that she understode him well. Loo what ſholde a 
cecupacion & beſyness, than (I having no great charge of occupacio mag enen ewe cages) or eyren 2. Ce 5 
gtraunge and marvellous hiſtories: werein I had great Pleaſure and delite, N „ cauſe of dy rerſyte and chaun Man en of 
ds well for the noueltje of the ſame; as for the fayer language of the er di commanzeaehon and matters in füll manners And termes that 
Frenche, which was in prose; ſo welland compendiously set and wryten, e them ; and-ſom honeſt and dale Aeris Mate 
nne eee ao en, and late made zn ben WYTÞ me, band dead me to wrytü the moate:curyous termeg t I 
2232 ͤ ł 1 
Trenche, and neuer had 1 0 | Boe eee the comyn termes that be dayli uſed; lyghter | 
to be un vans 


boldly to ren forth, as blynde bayard in this worke, Has been conlidered, b Jeveral Authors as the moſt*polite 
and elegant Writer of his Age; Specimens of his Writings 
muſt not be omitted, aß they' will evidently Thew t. 


ie ng 1s tin fs Sie ee eee way 14 
Letter from Sir Thomas More 10 DV, Collet, 
Nr ee | 12 
g * 


pn 


Account 


ſhe commanded me to amend; and moreover commanded me 
to contynue and make an end of the residue than not tranſlated, 


good and great benefites, and also hope many moe to receyue of 


r,, mekely beſeeching the bounteous hyghnes of my ſaid lady, that 


benevolence lyst to accepte and take in gree this {ymple and rude 
ng wrytten or ſayde to 


nat ſhe aret it to the ſympleness of my cunnyng (which is full 
effi $8 2% 9 


ollowing,. Extrat.is taken, by which it will 


estruccyon of th 
his Sholdres, his lityl ſon Volus on 


15117 


L overſawe agayn to correcte it; and when I ſaw the fayr Fart 


straunge termes therein, I doubted that it ſholde. not pleaſe ſome gentyl- 


mch late blamed me, ſaying, that in my translacyons I had over 
s termes, which coude 4958 underſtande of — people, and 


at he wolde hay ” thenne 


ynly' it is hatdd to 


-thati'is 11ngony reputacyon in His c 


ene e told and auneyent Englisshe“ unn 
THEME 360] 611-3641 , 


\y 1 3907159 e I i 4; ; 4 1710 * r. wk ; 
Thimis Mere wiets about the Year 2500, | and as he 
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3,4 a it, 
1 1200 1 9 "5 : 


ef 21123 08 Denn "of Fe Pai 74. 1 v9 f 
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T was lately walking befors Welttainlter-hall, buſying wyſelfabour 


other ' mens cauſes, I. met. hy chance. your ſeruant, at whoſe firſt 


of Burgoine, of Lotryke, of Brabant, of Lymburgh and of Luxem- 
burge, counties of Flaunders, of Artoice and of Burgome, Palatine of 


* 


ness have knowledge of the e e 
| y 


— anon cd ed me to they the ſ 


* N — 1 


tef k was man dige eg. 
fto mc, ap s een, 
Vourſelfe : buf 


min 


* 


= 


conteuted. Wherefore 1 q haue found myselfe greatly firengthened; beſtoweth upon men, I accounte this : one of the med profirable, that id 
| E whiltt-1 enjoyed theſe helpes, ſo now do I ſee myself much weakened getting of learning we ſocke not for praiſe; to: be accdunted learned 


8 brought almoſt to nothing, being depriued of them ſo long. For men, but only to uſe it ih all occaſions, which the beſt of all other 
bees — * heretofore by following your faoreltepps almost eſcaped out of- learned men, I meane dhe philoſophers thoſe- rue, moderators. vf mens 
hells mouth, ſo now like /an6ther Euridice (though in a contrarie man- - ations haue delivered unto us from hand, to, hand, although ſome of 
ner, for she was'left there becauſe Orpheus looked back upon her, but them Have abuſed their ſciences, ayming only. to be accounted excellent 
I am in the like dagfger, becauſe you doe not looke upon me) fail-back men by the people. Thus have I Doken, my Gunnel, ſomewhat the 
againe by a certaine violence and neceſsitie into that obſcure darkneſse more of the not coveting of : vaine. lorie, in regarde. of thofe wordes in L ; 
L was in before For what I pray you is there here in this Cittie which jour lerret, whereby you iudge that. the high ſpiritt of my daughter 
doth moue anie man to liue well, and doth not rather by a thousand Margarett's witt is not to be deieed, wherein I am of the ſame opinion e 
deuises draw him back, agd wick as manie allurements ſwallow him up that you are, but I thinke, (as 1 doubt not but you. are of the ſame 
in alk manner of wickedneſse, who of himself were otherwise well dispo- minde) that he doth deiect his generous witt, whoſoeger accuſtometh 
* $ed and doth endeavour accordingly to clime up the painefull hill of ver- himſelf to admire vaine and base obiects, and he rayseth well his 
tue? Whitherſoe ver that anie man cometh, wat can he finde but fayned ſpirlits that embraceth vertue and true good, they are base minded | 1 
joue, and the honie poy ſon of venemvus flatterie; in one place he ſhall indeede, that eſteeme the ſnadowe of good things (Which moſt men 1 
finde cruell hatred, in another heare nothing but quarrells and ſuits. greedily ſnatch at, for want of diſcretion to iudge true good from appa- 2 
-Whitherſoeuer we caft our eyes, what can we fee but viftualinghouses, rent) rather then the truth itſelf, © And therefore ſeeing. I holde this the 
fiſnmongers, butchers, cookes, ms Puna fiſhers or fowlers, whe Belt way for them to walke in, I haue not only requeſted you, my deare 
miniſter matter to our bellies, and ſet forward the ſeruice of the world, Gunnel, whome of yourself I knowe would have dohne it out of the 
And the Prince thercof and deuil? yta the houſes themſelues, I knowe intire affection you beare unto them; neither have I defired my. wife 
not how, do bereaue us of a great parte of oür ſight of heauen ; ſo as the alone, whome her motherlie pietie by me often and manie waies try ed 
heighth of our buildings, mid not the circle of our horizon, doth limite doth ſtirre them up thereto, but alſo all other my Friends I have intreated 
2 &. For which caufs.1 may pardon you the more eaſily, that manie times to perſwade all my children to this, that auoyding all the 
«you doe delight rather to remaine in the eountrie, where you are, For 'Biphes and downefalls of pride, they waike through the pleaſant mea- 
there you find a companie of plaine foules, void of all crafte, wherewith dowes of modeſtie, that the neuer be enamoured of the glisſtering bus 
« \citizens moſt abounde; whitherſoeuer you looke, the earth yeeldech you of golde and ſiluer, nor lam for the want thereof, which by errour 
| a pleasant proſpect, the temperature of the ayre refreſheth you, and the the) admire in others, that they thinke no better of themſelues for all 
{8 *cleare beholding of the heanens doth delight you; you finde nothing their coſtlie trimmings, nor anie meaner for the want of them; not to 
there but bounteous gifts" of nature; and ſaintelie tokens of innocence. leſſen their beautie by ne lecting it, which they have by nature, nor tao 
Vet I would not have you ſo carried away with thoſe contentments, that make it any more by unſeemlie art, to thinke vertue their chiefe happi- 
you ſhould be ſtayed from haſtening hither, For yf the diſcommodities neſse, learning and * qualities the next, of which thoſe are 8 
| of the Cittie doe, as they may very well, diſpleaſe you, yet may the to be learned, which will auayle them moſt, that is to ſay, pietie to- 
- -countrie about your pariſh of Stepney (whereof you ought alſo not to wards God, charitie towards all men, modeſtie and chriſtian humilitie 
"Shave the leaſt care) afforde you the like delights to thoſe, which that in themſelves, /by which they ſliall reape from God the rewarde of an 


* 


affordes you, wherein now you keepe; from whence you may upon oc- 
cafions come to London as into your Inne, where you may finde great 
matter of meritt. The countrie people is moſt commonly harmleſse, or 
at the leaſt not loaderiwith great offences, and rhergfore anie phisician 
may miniſter phisick unto them; but as for cittizens, both becauſe they 
are manie in number, as alſo in regarde of their inueterate cuſtome in 
finning, none can helpe them but he that is verie {killfull. There come 
into the pullpett at Paules diuerſe men hat promise to cure the diſeaſes 


of others ; but when they have all donne, and made a fayre and good- 


6 


* 


lie diſcourſe, their liſe on the other fide doth ſo jarre with their ſaying, 
that they rather increaſe than aſswage the griefes of their hearers. For 
they cannot perſwade men that they are fit to cure others when as them- 
gelues (God wote) are moſt ficke and crazie; and therefore when 1 5 
feele their ſores touched and handled by thoſe, whome they ſee are fu 


innocent life, by certaine confidence thereof they ſhall not neede to feare 


death, and in the mean while enioying true alacritie, they ſhall neil r 


be puffed up with the vain praiſes of men, nor deiected by anie ſlander | 


of diſgrace ;- theſe I eſteeme the true and ſolide fruits of learnir g: 
which as they happen not, I confeſse, to all that are learned, ſo theſe 
eaſily attaine them, who beginne to ſtudie with this intent; neither 
is t anie difference in harueſt time, whether it was man or woman, 
that ſowed firſt the corne; for both of them beare name of a reaſonable 
creature equally, whole nature reaſon only doth diſtinguiſh from bruite 
beaſtes; and therefore I do not ſee way learning in like manner may 
not _— = with both ſexes; for by it reaſon is cultivated,” and 
(as a fielde) ſowed with wholeſome pr 
fruit. But if the foyle of womans braine l 
apter to beare fearne than corne (by which ſaying manie doe terrifye 
women from learning) I am of opinion therefore that a woman's witt i; 


ts, it bringeth forth excellent 
of its owne nature bad, and 


of loathſome ſores themſelues, they cannot but have a great auerſion from 
them. But iſ ſuch a one be accounted by learned men moſt fitt to cure, 

in whom the ſicke man hath _gregteſt hope, who doubteth then, but 
you alone are the fitteſt in all Lon pn to cure their Maladies, whome 
cenuerie one ig willing to ſuffer to touthe their woundes, and in whome 
What confidence everie one hath, and how . readie ante one is 
5 Wes what you prefcribe, both you have heretofore ſufficiently tryed, 
and now the deſire that euerie bodie hath of your ſpdedie returne, may 
manifeſt the ſame. Returne therefore my deere Colett, either for Step- 
ney's ſake, which mourneth for your abſence no leſſe then children 

| for-the. abſence of their louing mother, or elſe for London's ſake, 
bop reſpect it is N countrie, whereof you can have no leſse 
regarde, then of your owne parents; and finally _— h this be the 


the more diligently by good inſtructions and learning to be manured, te 

the ende, the defect of nature may be redreſſed by induſtrie. Of which 

minde were alſo manie wife and» holie ancient Fathers, as, to omitt 

others, 8. Hierom and S. 1. Virgin who not only exhorted manie 
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noble matrones and honourable Virgins to the getting of learning, but 2 
they diligently expounded unto them manie "8 
hard places of ſcriptures ; yea wrote manie letters unto tender maydes, 
full of ſo great learning, that ſcarce'y our olde and preateſt profeſsours 
of Divinitie can well reade them, much leſse be able to anderſtande 
them perfectly; which holie ſaints workes you will endeaueur, my 
1 Gunnel, of your courteſie, that my daughters may learne, 
whereby they may chiefly knowe, what ende they ought to have in 
their learning, to place the fruits of their labours in God, and-a- true 
conſcience ; by which it will be eaſily ain, 5 to paſce, ney N at 
peace within themſelues, they ſhall neither be moued with praiſe of flat- 
terers, nor the nipping follies of unlearned ſcoffers ; but methinkes 1 
heare you replye, that though theſe my precepts be true; yet are they 7 
too ſtrong and hard for the tender age of my yong wenches to hearken 
too: For what man, bo hover ſ aged or 5 in anie ſcience, is 
ſo conſtant or ſtayed, that he is not à little ſtirred' up with the tickeling 
of glorie? And for my parte, I eſteeme that the harder it is to ſhake 
from us this plague of pride, ſo much the more onght euerie one to 
endeauour to do it from his verie infancie And I thinke there is no 
other cauſe, why this almoſt ineuitable miſchiefe doth tick ſo faſt in our 
breaſts, but for that it is engrafted in our tender mindes euen by our 
nurſes, aſoone as we are crept out of our ſhelles; it is foſtered by our 
maiſters, it is nouriſhed and perfected by our . whilſt that no 
dodie propoundeth anie good thing to children, but they pres ently bidde 
them expect praiſe as the whole rewarde of vertue; whence it is, that 4X 
they are ſo much accuſtomed to eſteeme much of honour and praiſe, that = 
8 pleaſe the moſt, who are alwaies the worſt, they are ſtill * 
thamed'to be good with the feweſt. That this plague may the farther | of 
be: baniſhed from my children, I earneſtly deſire, that you, my deare 


alſo to further them therein, 


lea motive) returne for. my fake, who. have wholy dedicated myself 
, do your directions, and. do moſt earnestly long to ſee you. In the mean 

while 1 paſſe my time with Grocive, Linacre and Liſie; the firſt being 

- as you. knawe the direQtour_ of my life in your abſence ; the ſecond, 

the maiſter of my ſtudies 3. the W moſt deare Companion. 
Farewell, and ſee you loue me as you haue onne hitherto. 
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A HisTorieal Account © © | Tm 
oP»,  failsdidfvell with pride, and all berauſo they bad Urania? O Urania, 
* - Soon aſter rhe\celebyared- Sir Philp Shibey Frrote his De ot we et Minh gh 
Arcadia; and as he is univerſally allowed to be one of TT GE. oe ooo eo oo 
the fineſt writers of his Age, the following. Specimens . TR iollowing Lines are Tlefted to hem the Style of 
will ſufficiently, ſhew the State of our Language at thr” os eee ede e, e 0k 5 
JJ... ?[1ʃͤw6 . £7 
5 e | * Toraile'in words what in effect is low: ñß?ĩ?t5 
% Tt was in the. time that the earth begins to put on her new apparel A qlaining ſong plain-ſinging voice require 
againſt the approach of het lover, and that the fun running a mott even Fo wr, bo notes om chearino fog. 
courſe, becomes an indifferent arbiter between the night and the day, I chen, whoſe burdned breaft bur thus aſpires + 
when yep ear ſhepherd Strephon was come to the ſands, which lie + OfShepharditworths fodly ee tohow = - / - 
_ "againſt the iſlandof Cithera where viewing the place with'a heavy Kind Need not the ſtately muſes help invoke, 
® 1 of. d ſometithes caſting his eyes to the iſleward, he called his | * Forcreeping rimes, which often'fighiugs chok ee. 
—_ friendly rival, the paſtor Claius unto him; and ſetting firſt down in his But you, © you; that think not tears too dear, © 
—_— darkned countenance” a dolefal copy of what he would ſpeak, O my 76 for harms, although they touch you not: 4 
=—_ _ Claius, ſaid he, hither we are now come to. pay the rent, for which we And deign to deem your neighbour? N 
„ woe ſo called unto by over-buſie remembrance, remembrance,” reſtleſs r-. & Although chey be of meaner parents got? 
mwmaeembrance, which claims not only this duty of us, but for it will have | You I Invite with eaſyears'to her 
2 5 us forget ourſelves. I pray you, when we were amid our flock, and Tepee a With of thees — 1 
= '  _. that of other ſhepherds ſome were running after their ſheep, ſtrayed be- Who may be glad, be glad you be not fn 
=  yond their bounds; ſome delighting their eyes with ſeeing them nibble Who ſhare in woe, wei Gwe; 
* upon the ſhort and ſweetgraſs; ſome med'cining their ewes; ſom  _ - There was (0 ſeldom bleſſed word of Was!) ed 
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—_— "ſetting a bell for an enſign of a Theepiſh ſquadron z fome with more KA pair of friends, or rather one calld two, ] 
—_ . "ies inventing new games of ee e delle er ſporting their Fr in the life which ts freer er a a un et 
= . | wits ; did remembrance grant us any holy-day, either for paſtime or In ſhine'or ſtorm muſt ſet the elouted ſhoo.; 

—_ _ devotion? nay, either for neceſſary food, or natural reſt 7 but that ſtill it | Hethat the other in ſome years did pas. 
= © forced our thoughts to work upon this place, where we laſt (alas that ts And in thoſe gifts that years diftribute d, 
=. word /aft ſhould fo long laſt) did grace our eyes upon her ever flouriſh. Was Klaius called (ah Klaius, woful wight ): 

ing beauty, did it not {till cry within us? Ah you baſe minded wretches| I The later born, yet 00 Goh Strephon height. eee 

1 are your thoughts ſo deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, © Ebpeirus high was honeſt Klaius neſt, | vs 5) 

= as for reſpect of gain-ſome. paltry wooll may yield you, to let ſo much Jo Strephon Holes land firſt breathing lent: — 

Rp : time paſs without knowing perfectly her eftate, eſpecially in ſo trouble. Haut eaſt and weſt were joyn'd by frien pe bell. 255. N 
—_ ' ſome a ſeaſon? to leave that ſhore unſaluted from whence you may ſee Ag Strephon's ear and heart to Kuus r 
1 to the iſland where the dwelleth? to leave thoſe ſteps unkiſsed wherein 80 Klaius ſoul did in his Strephon reſ t:: 

Urania printed the. farewel of all beauty } Well then, remembrance | _ Still both their flocks flocking together went, 3 
commanded, we obeyed, and here we find, that as our remembrancge .,, Ag if they would of owners hümdur b 
1 | came ever cloathed unto us in the form of this place, ſo this place gives As eke their pipes did well, as friends agree. „ eee 
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—_ - | Claius, Urania lighted” the very horſe  (methought)- bewailed to be lo um no I ðͤ „„ „ "TR 

= _*_ _ diſburdenedy * 5 for thee, — Claius, 5 thou went'st to help Thus have we traced the Engilt Language rom its 

—_ her down, I ſaw reverence and defire ſo divide-thee, that thou didſt at Origin to the Concluſion of the ſixteenth Century, when it 

_ one inſtant both bluſh and quake, and inſtead of bearing her, wert ready 

to fall down thyſelf. There ſhe fate; vouchſafing my cloak (then moſt 
N 2 eous) under her: At yonder riſing: of the ground ſhe turned herſelf, : 


ol 3 by ing back towards her wonted -abode, and--becauſe of her _ 
—_— bearin 7 * _ 45 in 1 — SHS N yet c 
_ = natural a cheerfulnels, as it made even ſorrow ſeem to ſmile at that turn- Age. Milton, Algernoon Sydney 
—_ Z ing the ſpake go us all, opening the cherty of her lips, and Lord how PALS Io eo yo Ew ar i ee 
—_— greedily mine eary did ford upon the Grect words ſhe uttered ! And here others ſuccceded and "greatly ithproved' the Style of 
—_— e laid her hand over thine x 4 when ſhe ſaw the tears fpring 3 in Sir W ancis. But. it 18; to . Dryden, en, Bolingbroke, 
= ; 8 co as if ſhe 4 — from- other, * yet —— my ome & g | 
g * ; ſorrow. But wo is me, yonder, vonder, did ſhe put her foot into et Ga ies 20 Ne | 

 - he boat, at (hit e 6+ | were e hee Kenvandy” be. 7 for the preſent” Perfection af our Language, 
| tween the earth and the des. But when ſhe was,imbarked, did you not Which is now arrived at à Degree of 

mak how the winds whiſtled, and the ſeas danced for joy how the Priety, unknown to 
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| clearly, correctly, and with Propriety.  -_ | 
_ 803 is ie ae ſtudied with much W Attention 
| the Greeks and Romans than with us, amon 
is almoſt generally neglected. But ſurely if 
ledge of Language be valuable, the Art which renders our Acceſs 


municate our Sentiments to each other? Quintilian had a very 


tt Age, a delightfal Employment in Retirement, and of all Studies, 
mie only one that is attended with niore Utility than it promiſes *. 

Grammar 1s 

bogy, Syntax, and Preſody. | 

Orthograph 

bication, or the Power and Sound of Letters, as combined into Syl 

bles, and theſe again into Words, in order to. conſtitute a Sentence, 


-hends alſo the proper uſe of Points, or Punctuation. 


it is called or:boepy. AY | ; 
A letter is a particular Mark or Character of one ſimple Sound. 


the number firſt mentioned may very juſty take Place. 
The Engliſh Alphabet is as follows: _. 


'  . Reman Engliſh Y _ Italic I. Old Erglb | 0 
| Ca 9 2 Cap. and Small. ap. and Sm all | Fame ) | 
A : 4 | A 1 a or aa 
| — | | be : 0 


RAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking and brig a Lan- 


whom it 
e Know- 


nerally divided into folr Parts ; Orthography, Eymo- 
y teaches the Forms of Letters, and the Doctrine of Sylla- 


which any Treatiſe or Diſcourſe, either written or ſpoken, is collectively 
compoſed : this part of Grammar, in a more extenſive ſenſe, compre- 


Ba, ftritly ſpeaking, orthography is the art of writing truly, or it is 

| that part of grammar which teaches how to write down every word 
with the letters proper to repreſent it. Whereas when it refers to the 
art of true ſpeaking and giving rules for the due pronunciation of letters, 


The Engliſh alphabet conſiſts of twenty-ſix Letters, tho it is com- 

monly ſaid to conſiſt only of twenty-four, becauſe 7 and , as well as 
d v were ancjently expreſſed by the ſame Character. But as theſe 
ers were always of different Powers, and have now different Forms, 
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There are ſeveral combinations of letters uſed by printers; and thence 


adopted in writing; as &, ft, f, hh, h, A, F. J. A, N. , H, N. nn Hl 


by ther with & for ard. | 2 5 | 
But of all the ſmall conſonants in our alphabet, the only double form 


s only at their terminations. | | E 
letters are divided into vos and conſonants.” A voabel is à letter 
any other letter : Of theſe the number is generally five; as, a, e, i, o, «; 
: tho? ſome by 2 y make ſix vowels; but it ſhould be remembered 
is that 7 and y have n vowels, tho they are repreſented 


e ſame 8 0 
in a different form : It is uſual to put J inſtead of 7 at the end of woids; 


as, Ey, I, bay, fly, mortify, deſtiny; and likewiſe before 7, as in dyin 
from ate, plying from ph; and in ſome Che Cas as plays, lays, y 


la- happens in the inflection. In wordy derived from the Greek, and writ- 
of ten in that language with v (upfilon) we always uſe y in Engliſh, as 


Toa/rixE-, Some will have y, when coming before a vowel, to be a 


a vowel, as thy, my, glorify... 1 

Inſtead of « is frequently put wv after a vowel, in order to form a dip- 
thong or ſyllable conſiſting of two vowels, as /ew, /w, drew, and a 
tripthong or ſyllable of three, as wiew. 25 

A * Lot: is a letter that cannot be ſounded of itſelf without the help 
a vowel either before or after it. Of con/onants, whic 
number, the four folloging are called /rquid, /, m, n, r; and the other 
fixteen 2rute, of which f, x, and æ, are called double mute conſonants, 


more letters; if it conſift of one Vnly, that letter is always a vowel ; and 
the number of letters in a ſyllable never exceed ſeven or eight, as in 
4 breadth, firingth, c. When a word conſiſts of one ſyllable. only, it is 
called a mone/y/lable ; if it has two, a d:/yllable ; if three, a trifſ;llable ; 
and if more, a pely/yllabhe. 2 18 | | 
All the vowels, when they end a ſyllable, are rl long, but 
. otherwiſe ſhort. Fand w, when they are vowels, do not d 
ſound from i and u, and in many inſtances they are promiſcuouſly uſed. 
But before we proceed farther, it will be wy to cenſidet the dif- 
ferent ſounds of the vowels. SH te , 18 
A is commonly reckoned to have three ſounds,” namely, the fender, 
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4 &* | 
* * r a 4 * em * . 
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cue 
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| eſs 
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' wel fola omni fudiorum genere plus habet operis guam oftentationts.« nt. rate, din, 


mw 1 * eff * ; * 
q , - 


9 2 Jer ue ſenibus, doleis ſecretorum comes, & gu 
0 


open and broad, and theſe are either ſhort or long. | 
„The lender or ſmall ſound is that properly belonging to the Engliſh 
language, being a middle ſound between the open à and the e, às in 


9k eye lad, fat, gad, Jad, mane, face, and in the words ending in atior. There 
i con/. ja or jod i is a fimilar ſoünd in the French word pai: and their e maſculine. | 


A open is nearly the ſame with the a of the Italians, as in rather, 
glaſs, contaminate, panſy, Nan/y. Rn 


A broad or fall reſembles the German @, and is provounced like as 


in all the northern . It has in Engliſh this ſound. before // in 
the end of a word, as pal, fall, all, ball, fall, and in the words de- 
rived from, or compounded of theſe, as almighty, falling. But in G“ 
e 
This broad. ſound of @ is retained from the ancient way of ſpelling it 
| With av, as ſau/t, mault, taulk for ſalt, malt, talk; and this method we 


. tee till follow in aul, hawk, paultry, and ſome other words. The Saxon 

u, as yew ſound of à was probably the ſame with that {till uſed among the ruſtics 

Va, v conf. or ve in the provinces, particularly in the North, as maun, caun, haund, for 

; | 5 double u man, can, hand, DoF NT ” ; | 
bo „ The a is either ſhort, approaching to the open a, as in graſs, laſi; or 


long; which, when prolonged by e final, is always lender, as name, 


| J. 5 ' blame, blaze, phraſe, graze. 3 4 
. | Dat, izzard, un- _ £ moſt frequently occurs in the Engliſh language, and is either long, 
. 5 „Zurd, or .s hard. having an acute and clear ſound, and is produced by e final; as in. 


thime, e ene, revive, hirt, there, as if written with a double #; it is the 


IN Two 
4 8 5 


SF 


Vs V yep 
: F g 5 
* 
o 
J * 


is /; ; the former / being commonly uſed in the beginning and middle 

be | to of words, and alſo in the W F een i.e and the latter 

that Knowledge eaſy, merits ſome Eſteem. And can any thing be . 1H IC ee the 

more excellent than that which: forms the moſt eſſential Bond of hu- T 
man Society, being the only Means whereby we reciprocally == 

exalt 

© Idea of Grammar, for, he ſays, it is neceſſary to , Youth, - agreeable 


which makes a complete ſound of itſelf, without the help or afliſtance of 


eyes ; but in moſt of the examples the ? is retained, and only a variation - 
e 


ſyncraſy from ohr , dynaſty from Inaria, 88 from Sf | 


conſonant; as in et and yer, and when following a conſonant to become 


e twenty in 


A Hllable, or ſound pronounced in one breath, is compoſed of one or 


r in 


ſame when ded by i, as chief, reprieve z or ſhort, as Feller, mace». 
74. 4575. It is always ſhore before a double conſonant or 
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$7 Bei as aut, contint, bent, foil, ſailing, bezoar, kxber- Teu and jew in lien and view are founded as the open 1. | | 

mi nate. 75 | 4 : (3 | 1 G 5 5 — 21 99 8 . # 1 3 fo 7 IT 5 4 ; 8 * 
F js mute in the ends of words, as in nale, hate, fate, expept 1. In PP ef the beginning of words, derived from the Greek, nôt being an 
8 0 : iN derives ngliſh dipthong and founding like long, might be neglected, as oeco-" 


the article the, and in be, (ce. be, me, wes or ieh nam. 
at if 


_ dvr, or to diſtinguiſh v conſonant ns S ere the open and clear o, but ſhort, and 5, as in 
; 105 


in the active partici 15 1 eee | 
leaving. Bat ſometimes, to avoid confuſion, the „ might, be retain g, them, approaches the neareſt of any coalition in our language to the 
as from the verb | Proper notion of a'dipthong, ooo BIR, - 
fingeth and fingivg. .. . Ou or ow has the ſound: of the Italian u, as our, powver ; the ſound of 
The filent 7 in th o long, as in , bono). Theſe different ſounds are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
and the third perſon fin nificationg, as bow, an inſtrument to ſhgot with; Boro, a 
nouns and verbs the ſy | the head i , to ſcatter ſecd on the grognd, and fouy a , 
1 Lide, he hides.” _ + female hog. "Ow: is ſounded like „ ſoſt in court, like o ſhort in copgh, 
Moſt words now ending in 4, like u cloſe in could or w open in rough, tough.” On is uſed in the laſt, _ 
was formerly written heade, 5. o- Hllable of words in Latin ending in , and in French in eur, as honor, ö 
bably the force of the Frenc a diſtinct ſylla- Honcur, bonour, the our. being neceſſarily to be retained, as neither the or 
ble with its preceding conſonant, as appears from old books, where nor ar gives the ſoundy' it being a compoſition of both, eh 
Falle is divided fal-/e, e, ftrengt: | n VVV ot 
poetry this e was pronounced or quieſcent, as conveniency of quantity e Of CONSONANTS. 
orerhime required. e WP . V FFFFFEEE og Ew „ 
{ is either long or ſhort... lere is no great Difficulty in pronouncing the Conſonants, they hav- 
n, AS 12 conf ine, ſhine; line : it being always marked in monoſyllables by ing the ſame Sound With us, for the moſt Part, as among other Na- 
the e final, as gi, gibe, Ari r A OY RON. On © 
ſound of z, like OP in oblige. _ | 0 Conſonapts ate divided into Mutes and Simi-uocneli, or Half. Vowels, 
ſhort i is,to be lengthened, it is not always written with z, but com- four of the latter Diviſion being called ZII. 
monly with er, as feel, peel, ſeen, ſometimes with fe, as field, field, A Mute is a Letter which makes no Sound without a Vowel added to 
before r has ſometimes the ſound of the ſhort u, as firſt, bird, it; and theſe are,'b, c, 4, g, p, q, ts x. | . BBs eee 
irt, firt. No Engliſh word ends in 7, but either e is added, as A Semi Vowel is a Letter which makes an imperfect Sound without == 
greafie, which was the old way of writing, ſome Vowel added, asf, b, J, n, u, r, /, x. . 4 
and the words written 20%), greaſy. _ A Liquid is a Letter, Part of whoſe Sound is loſt in another Conſo- 
It is particularly remarkable th ined with. it; and theſe are u, nr. . 1 
one contracted, but a found entirely different. | | Fan ⁰ he en oO 2 ro otg t 
G has both a long and ſhort ſound : it is long in fone, /one, condoling, It is mute in br, debtor, climb, womb,” dumb, lamb : And is uſed a 
and ſhort in dcs, doll, conden/e, oblong. Sometimes the ſhort found of before /and r, as bling, bridge. nm nav 0 
o is expreſſed the ſame as aw or aw, and a long, as in folly, ond, where C, before e, i, and 5, or before (“) an 1 denoting the 
its ſound is the ſame with a in fall and aw In .faws, only the laſt is Abſence of 4, has che foft Sound of % as cet, celebrate; cipher, grac'd i 
long and the former ſhort; and ſometimes it has the ſound of a cloſe or for graced. When before a, o, s, I, or 7, its ſound is hard like 4, as h. 
Fey Engliſh words end in e, extept'ds, go, ts, mo; /o, to, too, le, If © has any where a fofter ſoünd, as in'the End of 4 Syllable or be- 0 
unto, into, the found of o at the end of words being generally expreſſed fore a Conſohant, dr the Vowels a; o, u, the ſilent e is added to render As 
by exo, ;except in e, e don, ror. ile Sound lofter, as prance, advancement, ferteables OOO ſol 
Us either ſhort, being pronounced with an obſcure found, 45 %, -#}, C might vity well be omitted, as one 5 its Sands might: be ſupplied it, 
bit,” eurft, gun, deciſſation, or long by the addition of e final, and pro- by /½ and the other by 4,” but the Eames, of Words cowuld hot be 4 Hit. 
nounced like the French u, with a {mall or ſlender found, as muſe, cure, well preferved ; ab place from the French, *lemient from the Latin, vin 1 
| hate, mute. tis molly long in words TTT / Bach, wich wer apciently win —= MY 16s 
anion, ſecurity : But in ſome it is obſcure, as in venture, nature, adven- flicks, blocke, the c is quleſce rt. thy, 
ture: And its ſound is rather acute than long, in brace, fate, and it is © Ch is founded ike 45, 4s chireb, chin, chub ; in words derived from ber 
quieſcent in guard, gun, c. © _* © © the Greek or other Languapes, like & as chem, Malachi, Archefilaus; mur 
No Engliſh words end with a, except bn, you, the ſound of u being arch is ſounded art before a vowel, as archangel, and with the uſual . 
commonly expreſſed by, e or exv, as agüe, true; new, few, nephew, found when before a conſonant, as archaraton. * In ſome Words derived 7 of a 
Kc. U is followed by e in virtze, but the e is quieſcenn. from the French, like , as chaiſe, machine, chagrin, chevaljer, chi- RB 
Deo at the end of words, in imitatiomst the French, is ſometimes mute, canery, © - OE mn oe Fg 207 eck neſs. 
as" rogue, Burrangue. oo LEE . ß "09; Klit is abt be. by 2 
Y ſupplies the place of i, particularly at the end of words, as 4; be- fore'r, as drain, drib, drum; and before w, as Ge. | * 
fore i, as Hing, and in derivatives, where it was part of a dipthong in F, tho” reckoned among the ſemi-vowels has the quilty of a mute calf 
the primitive, as ſay, fayer, play, plays. Before a vowel y is a confo- that it may be convenien y ſounded before a liquid, as fam; frame; it Ani 
nant, as get, pet; but when it follows a conſonant it is a vowel, as fy, has an uniform ſound, except in of it is ſometimes pronounced BJ vowe 
77700] U e / on ge ary FF ye. 
In general it is to be obſerved, that all ſingle yowels are ſhort, where G las a hard found, as in go, gui, gull; and afoft found, as in, | . 
only a ſingle conſonant comes after them in the ſame ſyllable, as far: giant. At the end of à word it is ways hard, as fling, fling, cl as ap 
fet, fit, ſot, pus; and they have a long ſound when e is added at the end „ing, Jong ; and before as give, except in. giant, gigantic, gibe, of u 
of a word after a ſingle conſonant, as pate, fince, hence, note, cure. ginger, and ſome others. Before e and 7 the ſound is generally uncertain, ſound 
A yowel in the beginning or middle of polyſyllables before two conſo- ore e it is ſoft, as gm, genealogy, generation, except gear, geeſe, ge w- ; hall, 
nants, is ſhort, as opportunity, 'conformty. ß. gaw, get, gold, and the derivatives from words ending in g, as flinging, * fimple 
EE a 1 a 88 Jinging, 177 er 105 8 N of 2 1 7 er, 1 
e Dünne „an MAG cnger. It is mute before , as foreign, fin, deſign, gab. & is uſed words 
8 Of the DIPTHONGS or DovsL E VOWELS. 8 before h, t,r, as plou h, gleam b Gh, . word, has the In the 
A dipthong is the union or coalition of two vowels into one and the - ſounc of hard „ as ge, gb in the. middle, ang ſometimes at the 9-1 ol 
fame ſyllable; and theſe are commonly divided into proper and impro- erd it 1s qui ſcent, as though, through, height, dight, fought," fought, 4 learne 
per: The proper (ſo called from both the vowels being ſounded in them) pronounced as tho, thro, Beit, dite, / Fave, Ads. AT the end 1 Wee 
are 41 or ay, au or aw, ce, oi or oy, en or ow. But when. a proper often the ſound of J, as laugh, whence laughter has the ſame ſound, 2 \ 
dipthong loſes its natural ſound and changes to any. other ſimple ſound. cough, ſlough,” rough, enough. Gb was no doubt in the original pronun- be” cedes a 
of ſome one ſingle vowel,” it becomes an 1mproper dipthong : Except ciation a a dee 1 a ſound ſtill uf among the Scots, It m 
Where ou ſounds like 00, as in could, hould, wouſd : For 0s is Iikewiſe a and in the northern dialects. e e 5 | vowel | 
„ n . 5 H, is a note en which ſhows that the following vowel is to 2 be 
Es he improper dipthongs are ea, e, od, ie, og, ui, and oe. In theſe be f 7 5 pronounced, as hand, ham, bung, bead. 33 import: 
; *_ the ſound of only one of the vowels is heard, and in moſt of them that of It ſeldom begins any but the firſt ſyllable, and is always ſounded-with tongue, 


a full emiſſion of the breath, except in fler, boneſi, bumble, beir, herb, 
merly pronounced. 1 >, honour, and thein derivaties. It is ſometimes at the end of words, but 
Ai or ay, as in plain, auain, day, is ſounded only like the long and moſt quieſcent, as though, length. _ {awd 


lender a, not differing in the pronunciation from plane, wane. © J, conſonant, has an uniform ſqund like the ſoft g, and therefore is 
Ai is written in the beginning and middle of words, but ay alvays at a letter which might yery weil de ſpared, were it not for 88 5„ 


thong, is written with a fingle e, as Cælar, Ceſar; tas, Eneas. the vowel by a double conſonant, as knock, fickle, prickle, - » +» 

Ea is pronounced like e long, as near, or ee, as dean: "thus ae? and L, has the ſame ſound as in gther languages. It 1 ry to 

| meat, ſet-and ſeat, &. have no difference in ſound, only the vowel in double the 7 at che end of Monofylables only, a5 fl, fall, dull, Sil. 
the former is ſhort,” and the latter is long... | | q as 

Ee or is are ſounded like : Tong or i Ander, as receive, friend, grieve, ſoon as chat grew quieſcent and Was afterwards omitted, the double, / 

fleth, agree. 4 a: was kept to give force to the preceding vowel ; in words of more ſyl- 

* Eu or eau ſounds like' long and ſoft, or like ai or a long in reign, la les th 

SET Feign, eight. Eau in beauty and its derivatiyes have only the found | evi}, civil. L is ſometimes quieſcent, as in , cakves, half, halves, 
ny” 2 35 5 e „ almon, Kin 

Eo in yeaman.is ſounded like e ſhort, and in people lige ee. .after moſt of the conſonants in the beginning of pk and ſylla is 

4 is ſounded 2s ee, as icli, except friend, TOM hag = "black, glance, gloom, glare, able, addle, eagle; But Rs none, 1 


„ Ela. 7 -" ſound is clear in bel, repel, compel; but” obſcure in w rds ending in : 


N 1 * E * 
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W's ered ice a weak al, the p being almoſt mute, as puddle, i 
9 7. Fe Saxons ſometimes put the aſpiration þ before the 4 as hlap, 
bread or loaf. | 1 e 111i 15 
M, has always the ſame ſound, as money, men, 7 mahgy; it 
ſuffers no conſonants after it in the beginning of words Ir ſyllables, un- 
leſs in ſome of Greek N as amneſty, .mnemoſyne, nor after any ex- 
* 


ſolemn. gfe. \ 146 | N 097 0 ban Fig * } F 
N, has an uniform ſound, as name, men, manger. It has no con» 


any before it but g, 4, 


N in condemn hymn, ſolemn. 22 138 37 a0 5113 20 2 trot: vl; 
P, has always the - ſame uniform ſound, confounded; by the Welſh 


het, pſychology, ptiſan, and betiyeen m and t, as tempt, cntenht. 
7 Ph ate bd. in words of Greek original, as phlebotomy,. Philaſapber, 
Philander. 15796, en Fi Nanga: 1 e an09 nne 1031 
2, as in other languages, is always followed by u, which the Saxons 
It never ends any Engliſh words ... 
2, in words derived from the French, is ſou 
conquer, liguor, and is never followed by .. 
| has the ſame rough ſound as in other tongues. Sometimes, in 
Saxon the + uſed to be put before it at the beginning of words. 4 It is 
aſpirated by writing 5 after it in Greek words to anſwer their g, as in 
| . rhyme, rhetorick, rbeum, mird. „ 
Ke, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or French is 
pronounced like a weak er, as /ceptre, theatre, ſuflre. 
8, has a hiſſing ſound, as concuſſion, ſteed, /ymbel ; but is ſomewhat 
variable, having at the end of words a groſſer ſound, like that of, as 
tres, ſeas, bees, flies ; a ſtrong ſound in yes, this, us, thus; like æ before 
jon, if a vowel goes before it, as inwe/ton,. delufion ; and like / if it fol- 


| .. as conciſe, and before y final, as drow ; allo. in wi/dom, d:/ire, priſon, 
nn ,,, , AL ER RT 
A word ſeldom ends in à fingle s except the third perſon ſingular of 
verbs, as plows, ſows, and the plural of nouns, as places, trefſes, careſſes; 
the pronouns zhis, his, ours, yours, us, the adverb thus; the end being 
always in /e, as pur/e;.0r /5, as glaſs, paſs, laſs, beſs, which had an- 

- ciently an e final. | 25 
& may be ſounded before all conſonants excepting x and x, in which 
it is virtually contained, the former being only ks, and the latter „f, or a 
hard 2. And thus it holds in all languages, as well as in the Engliſh. 
S is not ſounded in viſcaunt, ihe, Rand, demsſne. 1225 Wat 
T, has its proper ſound. in moſt words beginning and ending with it, 


as ten, hot ; when it comes before i f6llowed. by another vowel it is 


it, as in gueſtion, and likewiſe in derivatives from words ending in y as 
pitby, pithier, mighty, mightier.. r. ap 
_ Th has nearly the ſoft ſound of d, in thut, whether, then, thence, and 
there, with their compounds and derivatives, as that, theſe, thou, thee, 
' thy, thine, their, this, them, though, and in all words where th comes 
between vowels, as rather, gather, and between and @ vowel, as 
murther, burthen. Th has. a hard ſound nearly approaching to that of 
T, as in think, thith, thunder, faith, faithful. TE boten it at the end 
of a word a ſilent e is added, as cloath, cloathe, breath, breathe. | 
V, is nearly ſimilar with F with regard to ſound, as in ver, wile, vile- 
neſs. Theſe two letters in the Iſlandic alphabet, being only diſtinguiſh'd 
by a dot or diacritical point over v. .. | 85 


That F and v have a near &ffinity appears pretty probable, becauſe . 


calf in the ſingular eaſily paſſes into cave, in the plural, tif into 
knives, wife into wives, wolf into wolves, F is placed before all 
vowels but no conſonants, as value, Vengeance, virtue, vote, vulture, 


ye. | 

| V, which in dipthongs is often an undoubted vowel, is a conſonant, 
1 . as 2 from its following a vowel without any hiatus, or difficulty 
1 ol uͤfterance, as holy wwerd, wily wo#14, Wh, in Engliſh, has a pecular 
8 ſound, which in Saxon was better expreſſed. by hp, as why, what, 
avhale, when, <whiting. In whoſe and wholſome it is ſounded like a 

imple 4. | \ | . f | Ee 
Ie ſtands before all vowels except u, and is ſounded at the end of 


words like x ; it precedes 2 in wrath, and follows ſin /avear, as alſo th 


JJ) ire I | 
I begins no word in Engliſh, and few of thoſe derived from the 
learned languages, as Aantppe; it has the ſound of A, as axle, excom- 
mumicaſr. i i 5 . 0 

Y, when 3 a conſonant is a vowel, as forty; when it pre- 
cedes a vowel or dipthong it is a conſonant, as ye, young, youth. | 
It may be obferyed of y, as has been already of a, "ox it follows a 
vowel without any hiatus, as Hringy yarn, chilly year, 5 
2 begins no Engliſh Ford, it 


nds as its name, izzard, or hard, 


” 


; imports, like an / utter d with a cloſe compreſſion of the palate by the 


. | - tongue, * puzzle, Treexe, gare. 


1 O SeELLING, er the Drviston of SYLLABLES. | 


ſhew their true pronunciation either in reading or writing. — 
The chief rules for ſpelling aright are, 1. To put as many letters to 


2. When a conſonant is betwixt two vowels it ſhould be joined to the 
latter, except before x, which is always joined to the preceding vowel. 
3. When two conſonants of the ſame kind come together in the middle 


ſyllable. 4. When two vowels come together in the” middle of a word 


llables. 
large letters are only uſel in the begining of words. 3. At the be- 
u 


begins, and at the beginning of every verſe in poetry, or in the Bible. 
3, At che beginning of all proper names; as of men, women coun- 


ſpecial note, as God, King, c. And laſtly, the nal pronoun. 
© muſt always be'a capital letter. Iv hy wy „ 


— 


cept in the like caſe. The ſound of u after it is not heard in aum, 


-  Gnant immediately after -in the beginning of words and ſyllables, nor 
; | | h As gnaau, knowledge, ſuaſte. It is ſome- . J ret v4 Bde. ln K bah 11 
times quieſcent after #4, Ad were it not for ety mology might be omitted „An index =) ſhows the paſſage to which it points to be very re- 


*7 
: ” 


* and Germans with B. It is not ſounded in Halm, ptolamy, pſcudi, pr „ 


s 


very well expreſſed by cp (cv) as puaſb, queen, guench, quote, Janguil. ; y 
ec like l, 28 ri/que,,, 


tows a conſonant, as 5 It ſounds like æ before e final and mute, 


ſounded like /, as in nation, exhatiate, contemplation, except / precedes 


Spelling is the dividing of words into convenient parts, in order to 


one ſyllable as make a diſtin ſound of the word you would pronounce. = 


of a word, to put one of them to the forme#and the other to the latter 

and both are diſtinly pronounced, they muſt. be divided into diſtinet 

.” As to the writing of words, it is to be obſerved, 1. That eapital or 
ing of any writing, after a period or full ſtop, when. a new ſentence . So that our Engliſh nouns are only declined 


tries, cities, rivers, and the like. 4. At the beginning of any word of 


The marks more ſtrictly relating to orthography or the right writin 
of words; are a Hpben (-] which ſerves to denote either the parting o 
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J II av 


ſyllables, or to ſhew that two words are compoynded or joined into one, 


%%% A 7 31 DIP 0s os >, 
The next is an apofrophe (') whe) ie or more letters are left out 
for che quicker pronunciation, as 7 for Tuill. A 
word happens to be left out, in order to mow where it is to come in. 
r 


An afteri/m. ( directs to ſome remark in the Margin or at the bot- 


tom of the page, and on occaſion it is uſed to denote that ſomething is 


wanting. 


i FOR e eee e Ee, 
An che (+) is uſed on the like occaſion as the index. 


. 


fe 
{ one reverſed at 


work quotation (**) or () double comma's or a ling! 


dp (] A parentheſis, or mark for the diſtinction of ſuch an additional 
part of a ſentence as is not neceſſary to perfect the ſenſe, marked thus (). 
A paratheſis is for diſtinction of ſuch words as are added by way of ex- 
plication, the are alſo often put betwixt brackets marked thus (J. A 
point ef interrogation or eroteſis denotes a queſtion put, and is marked 


thus (7). A point of admiration or ecphoneſis is marked in this man- 


ner (I). An emphaſis ſhows wherein the force of the ſenſe more pecu- 
barly co 


racters. 


_ Seyeral abbreviations, or words made ſhort, are aſed for expeditious 


writing, after which a point (.) is always to be written. But theſe con- 
trations had better not be too much uſed, in order to prevent confuſion, 


T 
A care,” or mark of induction (*)' is uſed when a letter, ſyllable or 


Aan (5) denotes the ſubdiviſion of a chapter into leſſer parts, 
A paragraph () denotes what is contained in a gre; or period. 


the beginning of a line denotes that paſſage to be quoted bx tranſcribed. 
.from. ſome author in bis own words. 
The chief points, pauſes or ſtops in a ſentence for diſtinguiſhing the 

enſe, are a comma (] a ſemicolon (;) a colon (:) and a period or full 


fiſts, and was formerly expreſſed in Italicks or different cha- 


To denote the diverſity of our thoughts in any language, ſeveral 


ſorts of-words are required, and theſe are reckoned eight, which by 


the grammarians are called the eight parts of ſpeech, namely, noun, pro- 


noun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunttion, prepoſition, interjedtion. 25 
But we mult firſt treat of theſe little words called articles, which in the 
Engliſh language are certain kinds of limitations prefixed to nouns, 
and theſe are two, wiz. an or a, and the, . . 
An is the original article, being the Saxon an or æn, one, and the 
fame as ein in the German and an in the French; an being 


An, and a, have an indefinite ſenſe, ſignifying one with Tegard to 


more; as, this is a good horſe, that is to ſay, one among the horſes ' 


that are good; he was deſtroyed by à lion, that is, ſome lion; the 
country might be overrun and ravaged by an army, that is, any army. 
Where @ and @r are uſed in the ſingular, there is no article in the 


plural, as h are good horſes. 


. The, has a definite and particular ſignification. As, he giveth food 


uſed before 
a vowel, and the 2 cut off when it comes before a conſonant. . 
An, before the ſilent 4, is ſtill died, as an honeft lad, an herb ; but 
' Otherwiſe a, as a horſe, à holy man. 25 | 


to the hungry, and cloathing to he naked; that is, to thoſe beings that 


are hungry, and for their ule that are naked. Pts 
The is uſed both in the ſingular and plural, as the far, the frars, 
Yet proper names are uſed without any articles, as Kotert, London, 


James. Likewiſe names in the abſtract, as darkne/5, owe, hatred. And 


9. 


laſtly, words in which the mere exiſtence of any thing is implied; as, 


this is not wine, but brandy. 
= Of Nouns. 


Nouns are either ſubſfantives or adjefives  _ | 
, A ſubſtantive is the name of the thing itſelf, as man, horſe, houſe, dog, 
ooh, & c. | | Wh | * 
An agiective is a word expreſſing the particular qualities or properties 
of that thin PE * 2 Bray 1 prudent, filly, great, ſmall, &c. 
Thus to find whic | 
J ſee a mar, a for/e, or a houſe, the ſenſe is full and intelligible ; but if 
I fay, I ſee a good, a bad, or a prudent, we do not underſtand the mean- 
ing; ſo that a /ub/antive mult be put to every adjective, without which 
it cannot make ſenſe; as, I ſee a good man, à bad man, or a prucent 
man, | 
' Nouns ſubſtentive are divided into proper and common. A pro 
Subſtantive 4 a word which belongs by . . 
erſon or thing of that kind, as John, Mary, Great- Britain, I hames, 


” 


dy 


me individual, or particular 


are /ubſtantives and which are adjefives, if I ſay, - 


edfordſoire, Lebanon, Bucephalus, Triton, 'Ship, &c. A ſubſtantive 


common, is a word which belongs to all of that kind, as man, horſe, 


cox, dog, kingdom, river, mountarn, | | 

The nnn, in the language are not expreſſed by any inflexion 
of caſes or terminations, but, as in moſt European languages, by pre- 
poſitions, unleſs our nouns may be ſaid to have a genitive caſe. 


1 2 _ . apy | 
"0 | % * : 6 Singular Number. 8 FS 
Nom. Dominus, a Lord, the Lore. | 
Sen. Domini, of a Lord, of the Lord; a Lord's or the I ord's. 
Dat. Domino, to a Lord, to the Lord.  * vis 
Acc. Dominum, a Lord, the Lord. 1 
'Voe: Domine, Lord, O Lord. © © Rs I, 
Abl. Domino, from, with, or by a Lord, with or by the Lord. 
Nom. Domini, Lords, the Lords. 8 


Sen. Dominorum, of Lords, of the Lords. 
Dat. Domini, to Lords, to the Lords. © 


* 


Voc. Domini, Lords, O Lords. 
Lords. 

e 
Lords, gen, Lords 
Servants, gen. Servants. 


| Singular, 
Lord, ger. Lord's | 
Servant, gen. Servant's 


Acc: Dominos, Lords, the Lords. „„ 
Abl. Domini, from, with, or by Lords; from, with, or by/the 


Theſe genitives are bow commonly written with an elifion, as ld, 
Servant ir as if a contraction of his, ber ir or its. But this will not ſolve ali 


93 
2 
«3 
* 
* 
20 
190 
* 
U 
"It 
1 
* 
5 
2 


© . penitives aud plurals, ſeems to be borrowed from our old writers, for in 
ch Chaucer and Spenſer we meet with it; as, in the former, Godd'is 


3 5 


the difficulty ; for that eliſive method is not only uſed in nouns of the 
'. maſculine gender (for which it might anſwer very well, as being? 


and collective nonus, as the prop 


' , the both, the hands and 


: 
7 4 2 13 \ 
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ontracted from 5) but it is put to feminine nouns, as Mary's love ; 
ö | le's rage, the army's courage: and we 


' alfo fay, the river's rapidity, the /un's warmth, and the "night's da 3 
in which laſt inſtances indeed hit may very well be underſtood, he and bis 


Fg having formerly been uſed in nenters where if und 71h are now applied. 


Vet the true reaſon for this termination of nouns in the forming of the 


for God's, knit'is for knights, and lippis for Tipry and in the latter, /eawvis 
for leaves : and this is apparently taken from ſome of the Saxon declen- 


ſions, as in mi, a ſmith; gen. rmider, of a ſmith ; plur. mider, 
or pmrvax, ſmiths. 5 %%ͤ 00 
| Numbers are divided into the ſingular and plural: the fingular is uſed 
When we ſpeak but of one perſon or thing, as a man, a woman, 4 houſe, 
e Plural when of more than one, as men, - 


fireets, houſes, bodies, hands. 


The plural is commonly made by _ 540 the ſingular ; as, head, 
| heads; hand, hands ; body, Bodies; or es w 
founded, as in words endin 


in ch, , fo *; as, church, churches ; 
buſh, buſpes ; glaſs, glaſſes; box, boxet. So that the genitive ſingular and 


plural are alike. | | | 1 
It ſhould be obſerved, that when the plural is made by putting s to 


the /ingular, they have both the ſame number of ſyllables, as toy, motber, 


and toys, mothers. But if the fingular ends in /+, æe, ce, or ge ſoft, the 


plural makes another ſyllable, as horſe, Jozenge firze ; hor/es, lozenges 


= dp variation, as 2 fine day, fine days, K. 


2. A few words make the plural in n, as oxen, men, women ; and 


anciently eyen and Shen, for eyes and foves, and eine contrafted from 
fowen. | of 8 


Words ending in F and 7e make the plural by chan ing it into Sets, 


as calf, calueg; wife, wives; except hoof, roof, grief, handkerchief, 


| &c. and generally words ending in F, "which make the plural by adding 


s, Nouns ending in y change it into zes in the plural. 
' Irregular pluraff. ice, lice, mice, geeſe, feet, teeth, pence, from 


die, louſe, mouſe, gooſe, foot, tooth, and penny; and brethren and children, 


from brother and child; tho we alſo fay brothers... | 5 

Plurali that end in / have np genitive, but we ſay avomens faibles, and 
mens wits, Some words are uſed alike in, book numbers, as Heep, 
horſe, foot, &c. and ſome words have no _—_ as bellows, ſciſſars, 
thanks, tonps ; and ſome again have no plural, as proper names, thoſe 


of moſt herbs, and of ſeveral ſorts of corn, except bean- and pra, which 


make beans and peaſe; ſo bread, wine," beer, ale, honey, milk, and 


butter, want the plural; and ſome of theſe, when they ſignify ſeveral _ 
ſorts, are uſed in the plural, as wines, » oils, &cke. 2 


In Engliſh, to expreſs gender or diſtinction of ſexes, it is done by 


A Compendious GAU AR «<._ 


ere 5 could not otherwiſe be 


8 : + Py . CE * 1 
Wa ; = 0 * * 4 > 
CCC 


- 


%% ũ 51 4 13.4 7 We 
A pronoun is a word put or uſed for a noun ſubſtantive. 


The Engliſh pronouns are, I,, thou, be, with their plurals ce, e, 


they, it, who, which, aubat, whether, whoſorver, whatſcever, my, 
bers, their, theirs, 


mine, our, ours, thy, thine, . your, yours, his, ber, 
this, that,. other, another, the ſame. FO I | 
nd theſe are perſonal, poſefue, relative, demonſtrative, and inter- 
rogative. | | 


© "Perſonal pronounc, ſo called ab compriſing all che heads of our dif. | 
- courſe, are of the firſt perſon, and thus irregularly inflected. Eh. 


| g FR I | Sing. „ lur. 

: Hows. 3» | 1 Phe ker: We. ' | 67 . 7 
ee e,, 
Nas... a Y6.- | 
Oblique / ͤ 

Tin 18 generally in modern writers and in the language of ceremony 


uſed for ye, where the,econd perfon plural is uſed for the ſecond perſon fin- 
gular ; as, pon are my father: your and yours for thy and thine, When 
we ſpeak emphatically or ſolemnly we uſe loss. 
18-5 17 4.x, 14 e 


0 Sing. © Plur. 

Nomin. * He „„ 1 

Oblique can, Him Then applied to maſculines. 

| Nomin. J. 

Oblique ca, Her Them to ſeminines. : 

%% ᷣ V. OG TN 

Oblique caſei, Its Them N nenen 15 things. 

-Anciently for it was uſed be, and for its, bimn . 

The poſeſfive pronouns of the firſt perſon are, my, mine, our, ours ; of 
the zd. thy, thine, you, yours ; of the 3d. from be, his; from foe, ber, : 


and-bers ; and in the plural, heir, theirs, for both ſexes. / 
Our, ours, yours, hers, \theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive preceding 


is ſeperated by a verb; as, theſe are owr lands ; theſe lands are yours and | 
not ours ; theſe gowns are hers, and thoſe are theirs: and notwithſtand- 


ing their ſeeming plural termination, they are equally applied to fi 
225i N ac 


1 


ine and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel ; as, or able 


agreeable landlady : and which, tho' now diſuſed in proſe, might be ſtill 


roperly retaiped in poetry. They are uſed as ours and yours when re- 


different words, as Ang, queen, lad, laſi, by adding an adjective to the ferred to a ſubſtantive preceding. "pa 2 73 
word, as a male child, a female-child; by adding another ſubſtantive to Pęſſeſſi ve pronouns are, their ang theirs, of it, and conſequently ap- 


the word, as man-ſervant, maid-ſervant : and ſometimes the female ſex 


z is diſtinguiſhed from the male by the termination /, as a&or, adreſs ; 


lion, lioneſs ; and two words in ix, as, adminiſtratrix, executrix. 
When we ſpeak of the male ſex we uſe be, when of the female „he; 


| 11 when we ſpeak of a thing that is neither of the male nor female 
8 ex, it. NE . 11 N » "ER FFF IS 5% 


TS Of Avjzevivas 
An ageSive, or à word expreſſing ſome particular qualities of ary 
thing, is in the Engliſh ee, indeclinable; having neither caſe, 
gender, nor number and added to ſubſtantives in all relations without 


The Conparſin of Apjnonives. 


© There are three degrees of compariſon, wie. 1. The poſitive, de- 


' noting a thing to be ſimply ſuch, as % wool. 2. The e 


ative, 


which fignifies that a thing is more ſo and fo than another, as /ofter r 


more ef- au] and 3. The ſuperlative; denoting the thing to be moſt 


: b, as the /ofteff or moſi ſoft ewool. 


Pafiti ve, and the juperlative by adding 


The comparative degree is formed 7 by adding 4 the 
el, 5 


as fair, fairer, faireſit © 


worſe, worſt, &c. Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding 
moſt, as wpper, uppermoſt ; former, formeſt: and mol is ſometimes adde 


0. . 
the ſupe 
' - larly compared. OT ers 
5 * adectiues / cannot be compared, as not admitting of any in- 


al, en, 0 leſs, ry, able, ing, iſp, eft, outs, ant, ent, ible, ad, id, ful, 


„ my, ny, fy, ty, form or make the comparative by more and 
ative-by maſt: except able and handſome, which are alſo regu- 


e in their ſfigniſication; as ſuch, all, one. Theſe want the compa- 


rative degree, middle, middlemeſt, very, veryeft. Some comparatives and 


2, Superlatives are formed from repo 


ati ves are found formed in good writers, parti 


compariſon, as denoting ſome diminution of the ſignification below the 


Tenf die qualities, 


ormed fro pre ſitions ; from fore comes former, fore- 

moſt, and frft, as if fs om nat (obſolete) neather, neathermoſt ; 

from hind, hinder, hindermefi;; from late, later, latter, 

moe, anciently uſed, more, muff, as if mo'r, mo'f.. 
It ſhould, however, be obſerved; that ſome 


any regard to the preceding rules. F 
2 An pinto , may in ſome meaſure be accounted a of 
poſitive, as white, qubityh,' and is ſeldom added but to words expreſſin 

| _ and. feldom to words of above one ſyllable ; nor is it 
hardly ever uſed in the ſolemn or ſublime fiyle. : 


1 Li 


lar and plural antecedents. 


himſelf, "it/elf, themſelves, are corrupted from bis Jelfs. it ſelf, 


lateſt; from 


aratives and ſuper - 
ly Milton, — oY 


7 % 
- » 
A ' 7 . » 
* : L 4 


plied to things. G 


Sing, and Piri. Sing. and Plur, 


W. Who Nein. Which 
| Ser. Whoſe Gen. Of which, or whoſe. 


| Ol. ca Whom O5]. caſ. Which. . 
Mus is now uſed in relation to perſons, aubich to things; but anciently 
they were confounded : abe ſeems rather the Aeg than the regular 
genitive of auhichᷣ. 2 Dh +=. he os IE | 
Which, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, is an interrogative pronoun ; 
as, which is the houſe? _ e ; 
Whether is an interrogativ? pronoun, uſed in the nom. and accuſ. without 


a a plural, commonly applied to one of two. Whether of the apples will 
you have? But this is now almoſt obſolete. - * T 


What, r-lative or interrogative, is invarilble. 


Whoſoever and what/oever, being compounds of who, what and | : 
foever, are infleted like their primitives. : ' L 


Sing, | Plur, "TOS 


Ts. EE... = - 
That Thoſe C without variation, and applied to perſons and . 
Other Others things. EY 1 

W | 


have not ſent Milton's poems; but chers. 5 
Another, being a compound of an and other, hath no plural. | 
Here, there,, and aubere, joined with in, of; by, after, with, upon, 
and ſignifying with this, in that, &c. have the import of pronouns, - 
" Therefore and wwherefore, properly there for and where for, are con- 


Others, is only uſed when referred to a ſubſtantive preceding; as, 1 


junctions, and till retained. The reſt ſeem to be going into diſuſe, 


tho” they are proper and analagous, They are referred both to ſingu- 


Own and c, are only uſed. in conjunction with pronouns. Own is 
added to poſſeſſives, both ſingular and plural, emphatically, and im- 


plying ſome kind of oppoſition ; as, my own ſon; your own pleaſures ; 


done with their own hands, | : AM 
Self, in the plural ſe/ves, is added to poſſeflive pronduns, and ſome- 
times to perſonal ; ati, like on, it expreſſes oppoſition, or is em- 
phatical; as, thou didſt this 25 : or it makes a' reciprocal pronoun; 
as, we plague ourſelves with anxiety. Dr Wallis juſtly wy, that 
their ſelves ; 

where 4:m/elf muſt be a nominative,. and not an 


as, he went himſel, 
tween, we ſay n his own ſelf, its own 


; 
accuſative: for — ou comes 


ſelf, their own ſelves. 27 | 
» Fe Of the VIB. e 40 | 
| | WP: 


A oerb is a word denotirly exiſtence, beagle affion. Thot verbs 
which fignify being or exiſtence may be called /ub/antive or Mutial, 


as Tam: thoſe ſignifying action are called attive verbs, as I low; and 
thoſe im | 


ing condition or habit, neuter werbs, as I faint, Thoſe that 


cy 4 I 


| 72 
$ denote ſuffering, are called paſſive werbs ; but frifly ſpeaking,” we have 
A of theſe in Engliſh ; that which we have ing formed by joining 
. the participle preterite to the ſubſtantive verb, ap I aw lowed. an | 
. e 4 


54 
0 © 


W Relative pronouns are, who, : which, <ohat, whether, wwhoſotvey, wwhat- - 


lemn la 
Some 


J. m, n, 
with. 4 t 
nid, f 
But in 
tenſe con 
caſt, but 
fake mig] 
Verbs 
55. or e 
Anothe 
reterite 
axons ; x 
te t 
reckon 
Dr ain, 4. 
any w 

but "wr f 


1 Orgy the Ried tees en e „„ ü 5 
: or time: redn . noi of performing, done or ble patticiples,. bat we malt Elle ere W that, when 4 
bf ger rt M a The W time; 2. The preter, or verb has a partieiple didlinẽt rom j — that diſtinct patticiple is 


: — iary verbs, howe, Gall, will, let, * can, and the 


paſt time ; and 3. The future time. wo” 
* Eng Tiſh 10 88 R only two tenſes inflected in their terminations, 
Ser and fimple preterite : the other tenſes are 8 7 
active or neuter virb. 
1 . OY three in both num 74 4 the, 0 or FEY be or 4 
ir .t 


 Þr the ele} ay, ye or you, "and * —— 
before the verbs; a6, J teach, they teach; or in the 34 poton v5 any”! 


| EK 8 7 thou in: thou. lowedeft, le,, |; 


32s Tho 


Ly 3 Mur dave it. 


other ſubſtantives, as Jobs teaches, the maſters teac. 

Moods in verbs are their different term! a 5 the 5 
of their ſignifying the exiſtence, * or faff ffering of any. 
Latins have four moods, vis.” r. The — Which * ares, As 
1 love, 2. The imperative, Which commands, as Je me love, 3. The 
conjunctivo, which, depends upon ſome other verb in the ſame f entence- 


- with fome conjunction between, as he is to blame if he did fo. 4. The 


infinitive i is uſcd 7 in a large undertermined ſenſe, as to love. 
In Eng liſh chere are properly” no moods, the verb being withivat any * 
diverſity 25 termination, tho' it is otherwiſe in the Latin, theſe bein 


refed. by the help of auxiliary verbs: for the pbk: of a thing is | 
exp A conjundiien i is a part of ſpeech that {ts ſentences together) and | 


expreſſed by can or cold; the liberty of doing a by may. or might ; 
ws ae of the Wil, by abril or would; SAT th the necellity of Fine 
a thing, by mut or ought, hall or ſhould, 

In Engl chere is no change made of the verb, except. in the 2d 
1 ſingular of the preſent tenſe ; and 2d. perſen ſingular of the pre- 
e i the 

reſent ten a the termin on. , ar; 

2 . he Bath or bus, from 1% Haie. 
he tenſes are. 1. The preſent time of the. N as Jhup b or do 
Jup, or J am. «f 1 ge. r HOW, | but have not y The preterite 
te act Hon, as 7 WAFS, 2 then but bad rat yet done 
future time of the imperfeft action, as 1) fup, or ſhall 
ot per bu wot. thetd hal bas then ahead i. 4+ The preſent 
preſent aQtion,. as 1 have /upped, andit is now. —_ 5. The 


time o 
be of the preſent Aa, as WA ad then Jupped, and it was ben namely, to wit, for example. 8.. S interrogative, which | 
are uſed in aſking a queſtion or reaſon N of w ch kind mo 


dene. 6. The fats Lime of the perfect action, as e 


the 
gay formed 15 2 ed to the preſent, as burn, burned ; love, loved. 
Lay rec s S 0 "© preſen tale, <ngs in 4 or 5 the pine is the 


4,75 
* Fenn 101 


. les. 55 . a n 8 
Met: a form of in w "BED gx 
, nec hore 4 frm of Pugh vn | ich he aire wool 
ſu flat a ' do love, Conchaſe imply. for 

it is frequently. joined with 


s ay of 
a negative; IP 510 1 but 1 40 Na T4 The 1 L ag prohi- 


bitory is ſeldom uſed in he ed perſon, ar leaſt in without 4%; 
as, call him, but do not detain him, Its chief uſe is in 13 dis. 
courſe, it is uſed 7 all the perſons. Do 1 hear? "deft thou 
hear ? &c. Vet de is u in the ſimple tenſes. 

Another mahner of conju 
improperly be denominated u, paſives, being inflected, according to 


the . the verb ſubſtantive 7 be : and nbarly anſwer to the 


iproca rench; oy | A 
recipr Tel rh as, 1 am riſen 21 In the ſame 


manne the preſent tenſe, as I am going., There is an- 
other form of 5 e pe participle Which "gives it a paſſive — 
co_ as/the 6 @ printing, which is a vitious mode of expreſſion, 


«; be--properly for at, 27 printing a verbal noun ſignifying action. 


5 "Te LAN 2 is uſed among the purer writers After re 


deter been whatſoever, par- 
ene 6b eth inan | ; OR ONES eee 


47} oy AC 150800 
0 % ot f Of the irregidar Vines: I 9 
irregularity relates only to the native words of our tongue; 


|  /*amely Melt take their origin from the old Teutonic or Saxon 


of | words; of one ſyllable u. g. derived 


language ; con 
verbs of on e beſides, this irregularity of — 8 only i Tow! the 


+ lemn language, as Ae 6 Auel. But this'is not co niftant, * | 
Sometimes when a lon W * 3p before, it is wither ere 
oY of 


quicker pronunciation; as. wep!, thin 
rom 4veep and ea z1 remains after the conſonants 3, g, _ | 


but ſeldom in writing, ra 
ver 't, wwal't, dwelt, l aud 4%, bereft; from 


| changed. into a * one, 


fili d. fam d, contemn'd 


7 


formation of th e preterite tenſe, and — wed artici 
The firſt ĩrregularity which is the ſt 

quickneſs of pronunciation, or from work. [lice 22 — llable _ 

being. e with the. former by ſuppreſſing 

but after e, ch, , fr l, &, and the — 92 t s wr 3 

more hard, and ſometimes after J, m, #, r, w b 

vowel, or hen wis 


er than 4, as plac'd/ 4 U Ae a, fn "FEES 
eve 


- 
in ſo- 


Such words as end in J, I/, or „ make their preterite in / ® 1 


g 3 


T, 
5 x, ſand 15 Shay he D's pronounced, and 1 7 


I, u, n, n When a long ee ns f hide BH 
with 4 than n as gib d. 550 4, lied, ed; glows, clad; «#51 
0 


* 11 WA | 
But in ſome words, whoſe — ben tenſe ei end ev 59 4. voy? 7, the. | X 
tenſe continues the ſame; as 52 an aft," the preterl * from read an 
caſt, but probably theſe are contrations ſrom . 
ſake might be written with a double 4 or 7. 
Verbs ending in y, either take a d with an apoſtrophe, as carry, car- 
ryd, or elſe change y into ted, as carrie 8 
Another common irregularity, but w relates only to the participle 
reterite or paſlive, is its often being formed in en, in . of the 
axons ; and we have & great many of this ſort, eſpecially when. the 
ers any remarkable irregularity ; but-this ending-ma 
another formation of the participle,. as been, taken, Hay a 
n, Aub Or hnown. 
any words have two or more participler, as not only written, bitten, 
but writ, bit, with numbers of the ſame kind. > 
PP 


ver ſel, as 3 and the preterite is com- 


in compoſition. Some are 


Fee 94 neuter 9 whereby they may not 05 


ante dom on 


inte 5 then f 45 ation, 


43-7 mpatient, tadiſcree 
e a rue; Aue made 3 adjectives, as 


4 „ * , - 

e * : * py 

4 24A 5 . * R o © , | a 
4 2: N ; 1 : » 

3 1 4 4 - - - 1 - , £ 


more proper and elegant; as, 
l tho" bit ATT be fe FIR poetry, 


1 0 wa * Of 45 n nay. | 


* ©” 00 * 1 5 t of ſpeech, joined to 4 75 an adjefti 
ee artictple or another adverb, to denote ſome qualityor Circu ance, 
i the word to Which it is put ſignifies. 


1 are divided} into aduerbů of time, as non. — often; 


.0 of Nagy, as here, hither onde; of number, as once, Iauice, thrice, &. 
&c. .* ee as yea, fo, of denying, as no, 

Au much, c. and laſtly, adverbs 

of quality, or the manner, Th moſtly end in g, and denote the ſame 


of quench as * 2 


40 ; of compariſon, as how more, 


2255 as the adjectiyes from which they are derived, as nbly, bravely, 


N en, oftener, ofteneſt ; but this i. by more * a Wh LORE 15 


ul I, t s nobly, more nobly, mal vob 


e e 0 Fer re e 


4 


ſhews the manner of their dependence. 


Conjunctions are either copulati ve, Wich ſerve to Join two ſentences 


under the. fame affirmation, or negative; the former are and, alſo ; and 
the latter nor, neither: But besides theſe, there are ſeveral other Kinds, as 

1. ConjunCtions disjunctive, Which mark. diviſion or diſtinction, as or, 
whether, eitber. 2. Conjunctions adverſative, which mark the oppoſi- 


tion in the ſecond ſentence with regard to whe firſt, as but, nevertheleſs, 


 hewever,' &c. 3. Conjanctions of exception or reſtriction, of which 
kind are nig eſs, but, otherwiſe. 4. Conjunctions conditional, which in 
joining the two ſentences put a condition, as . 5. CopjunQions ſuſ- 


penſire or dubitative, marking ſuſpenſion 
6 Conjunctions conceſſive, which grant a. thing, as although, &6. 


7- Conjunctions declarative, which explain the thing more clearly, as 


e wraps &C, 
Of Px EPOSITIONS,”, 


A prepoſition i is a word added to other words, to ſhew the 1 
one thing has to another, eicher with regard to time or place, as above, 


abut, after, againſt, among, at; before, bubind, benvath or belbæu, be- 


taveen, beyond, fromy in or into, of," off, en Or gan, ont or out of, over, 
thorough or through, till or wh to, toward; under, ward _ hich is 
always ſet behind another word, as Heamen-ward) with, 


over, out, un (the original Engliſh privative), 4, with; others from 
the Latin 35 or abs, ad, ante, * con ſtom cum, contra, de, dif, 
die or ex; extra, in, intro, ob, per, » re, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, 
fab, ſubter, trans; and words derived from — Froveh enter or 2 
The Greek 8 — Poop are a, 's anti, hyper, _ 
Examples of al theſe prepoſitions may be l in the en 
Us 5. under their reſpective articles. 


f INTERJECTIONS. 


An int terjeQon i is Nen of f peech expr ſome ade motion or 

aſſion ofa the ſoul, hich may 45 I ided into ſolitary and paſſive ; 

_— uſed > us when we are alone, as + Ay. i hem, ad, pifſe, for, ruſs, 
hoi, oh, ob, ah, ah, alack, alas, and v ban, phy, fob : 


3 into al and actiue, as immediately tending todi dilbogrls with others, 


aud to procute ſome change in the minds of ihe hearers, as 0b, Jobs, 


of EryMoiocy. . 


Etymology is that part of Grammar which ſhews hdw e one word is 
derived from another. 5 


Nouns are derived from verbs, either the OE tenſe of the verb, _ 


as from to fight, a fight; or the preterite, as from I frook, a "dro 
Many ſabſtantives, fome adjectives (and-other parts of peech) being 
put for verbs, become verbs, the vowel being pa of A. long 
und the conſonant ſoften'd ; as, from a bowſe comes to houſe. 
. is che ſame with thei participle preſent, always ending in 
ing: the paſſive in ed of en, as lowed, * The agent is de- 


a ſhort no Ae e the vert e ee | 
$05 = athed the ret wy. epcally to vers chat come from 


: adjetives ; as, from ſhort comes to | 
Vim ſubſtantives are formed ieflives of plenty, by adding 9, as 
nog, g's gane as + en * but with a kind of di- 


fs, n The fame ching is alſo ſigniß 


prefixed to ad- 
jectives, as aue, eit ; im > in EE words 


ired from the Latin, 
Us is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh, 


to a participle preſent to mark forbearance. of an action, as un/ceing, 


to a privation 5 habit, As unrelenting ; z it is alſo prefixed to mo 18 


wirh an E termination, as unperfebugſi; but if with bor- 
rowed | terminations, inſtead of ax, i» or im is uſed, as anale, inadt- 
wvity, imperfed. In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already 
compounded, we uſually retain Sr particle prefixed, as decency; but if 
we borrow, the adjective, and add the privative particle, we prefix an, 


as wnpolite. 


Djs and mis, from de and mee French, ſignify alooſt the ſame as an; 


y yet dis ts to the Latin 4 rather imports contrariety, than priva- 


tion. Mis im ſome error, as diſgrace, 2 Words derived 
"From ihs Latin. with de or dis retain the fame fi 


detineo, diffi ; 
[5 being conn — 


, as due, 


bitten, is Fuer than my 4 hy 


or doubt, as whether, & c. 


qvithin, and 
without. Beſides theſe, are repoſitions inſeparable, which are only uſed 
E 


ngliſh, as 4 for o or in, be, for, fore, mii: 


- Ab > 6d 1 = 8 8 r 
— 1 * — we. oof 8 - ——  _— 


OA be bn tn, St ENTS. 8 
2 ds 8 "I 3 * 3 "or 6. £ PWC: 
„ ES os oe oe oe ot 2 FRY 
"_ EPC 7 ad Ay ov A T7 nm * 
* a — Pong — 3 N 


2 NN forms ating rere want, as carr- 


gbted ; * 


* r form | 


* a 
2 R 329 - 
8 N . 


£ 1 


dead 40 Siehe formy adverbs of li 


| - AdjeRtives dimiodtive, or which by a leſſening of the fignification, | 
are formed by adding % to adjectives, 


3 im potting fimilitds or eee 


as green, greeniſb, thiewiſb; 


but added to ſubſtantives they moſtly denote Ieneſt, as wolf, el, 


12 Leg, boggi/h. Some national names alſo end i in i, as Engliſh, Saue-· 


The form of e fabſtantives ! is ü t \ a German termina- 
ths, as going, ducking ; alſo tþeſe, from bill, þ bitheck, cock,” cockerel (a 
French termination) chict, chicken, man, Ae : "and thus belkin, 
1 hall, whence the pat: onimick Hawkins, Wilkin, little Will, Tem- 

„little Tom; Mp. Ales (a French termination) * Baby, beo, 


ic. 


9 HORN? adjectives are made abſtraQt ſubſtances, by adding the ter 
mination ui, and a few in bood or bead, as black, lack 


God, Ged. 


* 


head, prieſt, priefibood.” 4 
Otter py» partly derive \fom adje 0 and parfh * 
are formed by adding « termination 55, a Fnall change alſo happening 


as, from frong, yr weal, avealth, moon, month. Like chef 2, fs 
are derived from verbs ; a8, from to 2 fealth 3 of the ſame. form are 


- faith, broth, Ke. 


Nouns ending i in Kip, denote office or condition, as. king, beagfhip, 
and «vor/hip, that is, avorth/bip. * 


Some end in dom, rich, wick, denoting dominion, or at leaſt condi-. 


3 as Aingaom, biſboprick, bailiwick, & A+. 

Ment pi pare Mrs French terminations, and ſeldom occur ex- 
cept in words derived from that language, as commandment, u/age. 

e have many words borrowed from the Latin; but it muſt be re- 
membered that we had _— by 9 of the French, as face, 


reſemble. 


Verbs derived from a are formed from the preſent wats; as. 
FI Tho verſe of bvelre ſyllables; now called an Alexandrine, is ably ſed 


extend from extends ; others from the ome as r from lane. 
raum. 

3 We have ſome words purely French ir in our language, as garden, Jardin, to 

buckler, bouclier. 

With regard to ſeyeral words common to us with the Germans, it is 
doubtful whether the ancient Teutones (the anceſtors of the Saxons) re- 
ceived them from the Latins, or the Latins from them; or whether they - 
did not both receive them from the ſame Taman fountain, as wine, 
Wein, vinum, 00 

Our anceſtors formed barfowed words, dener long, into monoſy 1- 


lables, and not only eut off the terminations, but the firſt ſyllable ; 2 
cially in words beginning with a vowel: they alſo rej vowels in the 


middle, and even conſonants of a weaker ſound, retaining the ſtronger, ana 


or een en for others of the N 5 organs 5 their ae 


* L 


B 1 Yoo "of SYNTAX. 


W is 3 proper placin of words: together i in a ſentence. 
Syntax is either natural a 


* 
| 1 . 9 p% S d . \ 8 
woo of LS "4 * 3 9 4 $1 4 8 — A . 4 & 
Y 0 x) g J - 


4 4 Compendis E R 


1 * giant h. 1 ad- 
ke Ggnificat on, 0 graceful, grace- 


likewiſe in poetry the laws of verſification or orthometry, 
m dne, 1 


regular, which is according to the natura! 4 
Ver or nog e or 1 N W which 1 is s uſed nes 


A 


Ku, Sc. : | 
Wins of tech 


poſition or cha 
The verb, a 

ber and erben; ; as, thou runneſt from me, they run to the water. WS 
'Englith adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 


"43 336 hs 


the words in a ſentence. 


EE 


Of two- ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſive is the genitive; 46, OY man's 


houſe, the woman's beauty. 
Verbs tranſitive require an oblique caſe; ag, 1 fear Ged, they commit 
wickedneſs. 5 


uliar to ſeveral: languages, has ks there 3 is a beat, ; 


other Languages, agrees with the nominitivg in num! | 


All prepoſitions require an oblique el : as, tics 15 for fe, the bat Je | 


Fung Peter. 
825 is the Tearing, out of words i in a ſentence. 


„ of ProsoDY. 


- Profody compriſes the rules of true pronunciation 0 N : 


The ronuncitibn is true when every letter has its 155 found, dad 


every ſyllable its Proper accent; or, in Engliſh verſ cation, its proper | 


quan 


3 to particular laws. 

The feet of our Engliſh are either Iambick, as 644 or trochalck 
verſe, as My. 

Our Iamdie meafire contains verſes- of four ſyllables, of ür, of eight, 
Which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems; of ten, the uſual meaſure or 
heroick and wy, > poetry. In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be 
placed on even ſyllables, whereby every line is more harmonious. |: 

Our trochaick e are of three ſyllables, of five, of ſeven. In 
theſe the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyllables: 

+ The meaſures now moſt in uſe are thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten ſyl- 
lables. Our ancient Poets wrote verſes of twelve ſyllables and of- four- 


wy diverſify, heroic lines: And the pauſe here muſt be at the ſixth 651 
e. 
Ihe verſe of fourteen ſyUables 3 is now broken 3atg a z meaſure of lines, 
containing alternately. eight and ſix ſyllables. , © 

In another meaſure. very quick and lively, much uſed in ſorig , and 
_ may be called the anapeſtie, the accent is upon every thir, un - 

2... 
In this meaſure a ſyllable i is often N 5 the firſt foot. Theſe 
meaſures are varied ſometimes by double endings, either with.or without 
_— i in the heroick meaſure, in that of eight, ſeven, bx, and in the 

ic 

ur Engliſh verſification admits only of an Flifion or fynalcepha of e in 
thee before a vowel, more rarely of e in 2; and of a ſynnæreſis, by 
which two ſhort vowels become one ſyllable, as baſtion, filial; or a word 
is contracted o the elifion or FAO of a es . before a TRE , 


— 


% 8 1 
1 : * 5 . 5 4% y 
£ 4 
5 . W: 5" 8 IJ - * * 
* . 5 75 : E 
” — 3 4 « * * 5 , 4 . 
- : Y 7 « Bs Ls 1 » 4 ; 
4 * x $ 6-4 $4 


Atpnanzrs of ih Englif FER Greek Gy Hebrew 8 — * the Us of 1% who woull 


acquaint themſelves with 


mw 


the Erymological Words. 


Bale Capitals, 4 B CD BFGHIKLMNOPQRSTV.UWXY Z 
Saxon Capitals, N B C d in LDN v. WE T6. 
ak 1 „ AA r²‚¾‚R»²m]ꝗ]ẽ nk AN, UU, ER ES © e 
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Greek, x Hebrew, are the firſt letters of the alphabet; 

and in all languages, ancient and modern, the character 
Ea _ appropriated o the ſame ſound is the firſt letter, except 
m_ mm he he. a | 
© Foreigners difficult to learn how to 


find it ve a; 129" our a, in 
different words; it having three diſtinctly differing ſounds. The firſt 
is the ſlender or cloſe ſound, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the e maſ- 
culine of the French, as in face, place, waſte, &c. The ſecond is 


ther, rather. The third is the broad ſound like the German a, as in 
talk, balk. Theſe words were formerly written with au; thus tall 
was written tau/k, and balk, baulk. 

A has alſo a long and a ſhort ſound. Thus it is ſhort in fa? 
rat : and long in fate, hate, rate. 

A is ſometimes a noun ſubſtantive, as great 4, little a. 

A, in burleſque poetry, is often uſed to lengthen out a ſyllable, 
without augmenting the ſenſe. | 

A [among the ancients] was a numeral letter, and ſignified 500. 

A or a , with a line above it, ſignified 5000. 

A [among the Romans] was uſed as an abbreviation of the word 
abſolwo, i. e. I acquit : it being uſual for the judges to give their ſen- 
tence upon perſons, by caſting tables into a box or urn, on which tables 
were the letters A, C, or N L. If they acquitted the perſon try'd, they 

caſt into the urn a table with the letter A marked on it ; if they con- 
demned, with the letter C, for condemno, i. e. I condemn; if the mat- 
ter was hard to be determined, with the letters NL, for non liguet, 
i. e. it does not appear plain. Hence Cicero calls the letter A /tera ſa- 
lutaris, i. e. the ſalutary or ſaving letter. A was alſo uſed by the Ro- 


, hat, 


mans, as the firſt of the IAitteræ nundinales, in imitation of which, the 


dominical letters were introduced. „ | 
A, or a, Apa, and N or o, "Nuys, 1. e. great O being the firſt 
and laſt letters of the Greek alphabet, are uſed in the Revelation of 
St. John, to ſignify the fi and the /af. . „ 

A is uſed in the Julian and Gregorian kalendars, as the firſt of the 
ſeven dominical letters. It was in uſe among the Romans long before 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the firſt of the eight nundinal 
letters, in imitation of which the dominical letters were firſt intro- 


duced. 
A _ 
propoſition, according to the verſe, 


Aferit A, negat E; verum generaliter ambæ. 


Thus, in the firſt mood, a ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of three univerſal 
» affirmative propoſitions, is ſaid to | 
peated denoting ſo many of the propoſitions to be ui iverſal, &c. 
A [in r is uſed for anne in the year, and artium of 
arts; as A. D. anno Domini, in the Year of our Lord; A. M. anno 
mundi, in the year of the world; A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, i. e. 
A, or AA or E [with Phyſicians] is u 
and denotes an equal portion of ſeveral ingredients, either in reſpe& of 
weight or meaſure ; alſo A, or AA E. P. denotes fimply equal pa 
of the ingredients Mouth Nes ane. 4.09) 2.0 


AA [with-chymiſts] id\ometimes uſed to ſignify ama/gama or 
ofition, ſignifying os or 


emalgamation.  _. | 

A a Saxon or Teutonic inſeparable p 

in, as aſhore (on ſhore) abed (in bed) : but it is often (as in Saxon) 
8 an in abide, ariſe, awake, &c. for bide, riſe, wake, c. 
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a Roman character, a Ttalick, A a old Englith, A a 


the open ſound, approaching nearly to the à of the Italians, as in a- 


o Logicians] is uſed to denote an aniverſal affirm ative | 


in Bar-ba-ra; the A thrice re- 


ſed in preſcriptions for Ana, 
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ee 
A la Greek prepoſition} in eompoſſtion ſignifies 2 privation or ne- 


gative, as anonymous, without name, &c, 1" 
A, the ſame as an, the indefinite article, placed before nouns of che 
fingular number, the 2 being added, Erphonie gr. when the word 

begins with a vowel, as az Inpræſſion, &c. See Auw. WF -, 
| WD Au! is a note of acclamation, expreſſing joy, danger, 
. pain, c. 0 3 j 6 P : 4 F 


Aa, a river of the French Netherlands, which ariſes in Picardy, 
runs N. E. eroſs Artois, and paſſing by St. Omers, continues its courſe 
to Gravelin in Flanders, below which it falls into the Engliſh Chan- 

ot, | | 3.94 

Aa, a river in Germany, which riſing in the S. of 
runs N. by Munſter, and falls into the river Ems. © | 

Aacn, a town in Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 20 miles N. 
W. of Conſtance, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. It lies in the lati- 
tade of 479 54 N. and 99 E. longitude, Re | 

AALBERG. See AL BURG. . | | 

AaR, a river in Switzerland, which riſing in the Alps runs N. by 

the city of Bern, and afterwards by Soloturn, and then turning N. E. 
falls into the Rhine, oppoſite to Waldſhut, a foreſt town of Suabia, 
| AaRra'w, a town Fe Switzerland, fituated on the river Aar, 30 
miles N. E. of Bern, ſubject to the canton of Bern. Its latitude is 
472 20' N. and longitude 8 O E. wid | 
' AaRHvuYs, a city and er of Jutland. See Arnvsen. 

AB, at the beginning of Engli 

traction of abbor, i. e. abbot or abby ; ſo that when it is prefixed to 
the names of places, it may be generally concluded, that the place 
belonged to a monaſtery elſewhere, or that there was one there. 3 

AB, or ABS [L. from] inſeparable prepoſitions, ſignifying ſome- 
times a ſeparation or renouncing, and ſometimes (in the Latin atleaft) - 
increaſing the ſenſe of words. A PLE apt 8 

A“ nach, a town in Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, ſituated on 


che 1 five miles 8. W. of Ratiſbon. Lat. 4850 N. Long. 
122 & E. 
This word is uſed by Spenſer, &c, 


AzAa'cxE, adv. backwards. 
but is now obſolete. . 
A'Bacor [ Incert. Etym.] a royal cap of:ftate made in the ſhape of 
two crowns, antiently worn by the kings of England. | 
 Apra'cTors [ Abatores, Lj | 
s, or great numbers at once, in diſtinction from Fures, or thoſe 
who ſteal only a ſheep or two. ö 1 | WY 
A*'nacus Pythagoricus ' e. Pythagoras's table] a table of numbers 
contrived for the more eaſy learning the principles of arithmetick; and 
— ed to be the common multiplication table; and thence it has been 
uſed to ſignify an alphabet, or ABC. | 7 
ABacus [in architecture] is the uppermoſt part or member of a 
column, which ſerves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and 
column, tho ſome erroneouſly make it to be the capital itſelf. | 
The Azacus [according to Vitruvius] was originally deſigned to 
repreſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn or baſket. The riſe of this 
firſt regular order of architecture is ſaid to have happened thus, An 
old woman of Athens havi aced a baſket covered with A dle over 
the root of an acanthus [bear's — the plant ſhooting forth the fol- 
lowing ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all round, till having met the 
tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls ; which being obſerv'd by an 
ingenious ſculptor, he formed a capital apon this plan; repreſentin 
the tile by the Abacus, the baſket by the vaſe or body of the capi 


and the leaves by the volutes. | | 
The ABacvs is ſomething different in different orders. It is à flat 


ſquare member in the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient Ionic orders. — . 


Weſtphalia, - 


ſh Saxon names, is generally a con- 


thoſe who drive away or ſteal cattle in 


1 


= | | 
form; having its four ſides or faces arch'd or cut inward, with ſome 


ornaments as a roſe, ſome other flower, a fiſh's tail, Tec. | 
But there are other liberties taken in the Abacus, by ſeverat archi- 


tects. Some make it a perfect Ogee in the Ionic, and crown it With 
a fillet. In the Doric, ſome place a cymatium over it, and ſo do not 
make it the uppermoſt member: In the Tuſcan order, where it is the | 1 

„ 


largeſt and moſt maſſive, and takes up one third part of the whole ca- 
pital; they ſometimes call it the die of the capital; and Scamozzi uſes 


the name Abacus for a concave moulding in the capital of the Tuſcan 


edeſtal. * | TT | 
iy rl [from whence abacare,-Ital. to count or calculate] a table 
on which the antients drew their numbers, when teaching arithmetick. 
«Ö --.-* | 8 
ABA DDON. Heb. deſtruction, from abad, Heb. to periſh, the 
name of that angel of the bottomleſs pit, which in St. John's reve- 
lation headed (as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) the irruption of the 


' Saracens on the Greek empire, A. D. 634. Nowton on Daniel and 


the Apocalypſe. See ABBasIDEs. 


ABa'rT [of æpran, bæpran, or abyran, Sax, behind] from the 


forepart of the ſhip, or towards the ſtern. 
AA õ˖ο, a proverb, oggircumlocution. _ 


ABar'saNCe [from abaiſer, Fr. to humble or depreſs] a bow, or 


act of reverence. 


To ABA'LIENATE | [ Abalieno, Lat. of ab, from, and alieno, to 


alienate] to alienate, or make over one's right to another. 


ABALIENA'T10N [in the Roman law] a giving up one's right to 
another perſon, or making over an eſtate, goods or chattels by ſale, 
or due courſe of law. | 


To ABa'nDoON [ abandonner, Fr. which Menage and Dad's - 
orſake his colours] 


rive from abandonare, Ital. which ſignifies, to 
To deſert, and leave one either to ſhift for himſelf, or to come under 
theabſalute power and diſpoſal of another. When uſed . in conſtruction 


with the prepoſition.zo, it does not change its ſenſe ; but only refers to 


te, perſon, or thing, which takes poſſeſſion of that which is 


the a | 
| Feilen. as © abandon'd to the „poi, to the enemy, or to any vice. 
In which laſt conſtruction, the man is ſelf-abandon'd, ſelf-forſaken, 


and conſequently wholly given up and relipf'd to the vice ſuppos'd. 


ABa'nDoNgD. 1. Given up. 2. Deſerted, or forſaken. 3. Cor- 


rupted to the greateſt degree. 


ABA'NDONMENT. 1. The act of forſaking itterly. 2. The ſtate 
of being forſaken. 


 Ana'npun [old law] whatſoever is confiſcated, ſequeſtred or 
_ forfeited. * 5 


A'BANET or rather A'sxeT [Dax, Heb. ] a ſort of girdle worn 


* 


by the Jewiſh prieſts. = 


.  ABANNI'TION or ABANNATION [abannitis, or abannatio, Lat. from 
ab, and annus, a year] a baniſhment for one or two years among the 


"ancients, for manſlaughtef,, ( . 2 
„ AsaA'xo, a town of Italy, in the territories of Padua, fituated five 


miles S. W. of the city of Padua; ſubje& to Venice. Latitude 455 


AA sHuENT, the fate of being made aſham'd or confounded. : 


« 


ſtate of being abated. 3. The quantity abated, or taken away. 
ABATEMENT { in law] the act of abating, defeating or diſabling ; 
Ls the abatement of a writ, &c, It allo ſignifies the entrance upon ſhire, | 

is 10 miles fromDorcheſter; and 117 meaſured miles from Lon- 


30 N. Longitude 10 nE. E 
 Apapai'sToN [abawhror, from «, priv. and gam, to dip] the 
head of an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery, termed a trepan; ſo called, 
becauſe prevented from plunging inte the brain by its circular rim. 


As xcY [Abartia, Lat. of Agaplia, Gr.] inſatiableneſs. 


To A BARE [ahanian, Sax. ] to make bare, uncover or diſcloſe. 


© ABARNA'RE [of abapian, Sax. ] to detect or diſcover any ſecret crime. 


. ABARTICULA'TION [abarticulatio, Lat. of ab, from, and articulus, 
a joint] in anatomy, a good and apt conſtruction of the bones, by 
that has manifeſt motion. 5 
To ABa'se [abaifſer, Fr.] to bring down, to lower, to humble. 
To A BASE [ſea term] to lower or take in; as to lower or take fn 
aig ear 6 J | 
- ABa'sED [in heraldry] is a term uſed of the vol, or wings of eagles, 
c. when the top or angle looks downwards toward the point of the 


| ſhield; or when the wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing them 


being ſpread with the top pointing to the chief of the angle. 


A bend, a chevron, a pale, &c. are ſaid to be abaſed, when their 


ints terminate in or below the centre of the ſhield : an ordinary is 
aid to be abaſed, when below its due ſituation. 
ABa'sEMENT [abbarſſement, Fr. abaſſemento, It. Abatimiento, Sp.] 


the ſtate of being brought low; the act of bringing low. Jobnſon. 
To Aza'sx [of 2/bahir, O. Fr.] to make aſhamed or confounded. 


Hence ; 


 ABATAME'NTUM [law word] an entry þy interpoſition. 


To ABaTE, v. . To grow leſs. Thus we ſay, the form abates. 


. To-Aparz [in common law] is uſed both actively and neuterly ; _ 
ing up or engroſſing wares, before they are brought to a market or 


as to abate: a caſtle, to beat it down, To abate a writ is by ſome 


exception to defeatror overthrow it. The appeal abateth by covin, 


t that is, the accuſatiou is defeated by deceit.” Corel. In what ſenſe 
a ftranger is ſaid. to abate, ſee ABATEMENT in law, and ABaToR. 


To Aar [in horſemanſhip] is ſaid of a horſe, when he works 
upon curvets, putting his two hind-legs to the ground both at one 


time, and always obſerving the ſame exactneſs. . 
ABA TEURNT [abatement, Fr.] 1. The act of leſſening. 2. The 


an inheritance, by ſtepping in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
8 of honour [with heralds] * accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abaſed, by 


| reaſon of ſome ſtain or diſhonourable quality. of the bearer. This 


abatement is ſometimes an abſolute reverſion or overturning of the 
whole eſcutcheon, or elſe only a mark of diminution, as a point der- 
del &c. Theſe marks muſt be 


ter parted tenne, a goar finiſler, a 
either tawney or murrey ; | I 
come additions of honour, 
1 3 SR | ; fa Ie 


e, inſtead of diminutions, \they be- 


— 


the richer orders, the Corinthian and Compoſit, it loſes its native 


Baie, Fr. abbatia, Lat. 


A' BBO [o 


; 85 A'BBOTSnIP, the ſtate or privil 


which they move ſtrongly and eaſily, or that ſpecies of articulation 
1 85 royalty, a fine ſwanery, in which were formerly not 
thouſand ſwans, a rarity which invites ſtrangers to ſee it. Here is a 


5 racter uſed for ſhortneſs. 2. An abridgement or compendium. 
To ABA“ TE, v. a. [from abbatre, Fr. to beat down] 1. To leſſen, | 
or diminiſh. 2. To deject, or depreſs the ſoul. 3. In commerce, 

to leſſen the price. enn I, 


onbuxan, Sax. beyo 
of lands, highways, 


are many of t | e enthuſiaſts among the metans, and Indians; all 


ABD 


An ABA TTR {in a law ſenſe] one who intrudes into houſes or = 


land, that is void by the death of the former poſſeſſor, as yet not 
entered upon or taken up by his heir. 4 

A'BaTuDEe ſold records] any thing diminiſhed, 
_ A 'BATURES 8 hunting term] thoſe ſprigs or graſs which are thrown 


-down by, a flag in his pafling by. 


ABBf[among clothiers] the yarn of a weaver's warp. 
J [Syr. of ad, Heb.] father. | 

A*sB&acy [Abbux-vome, Sax.) See ApBaThy, 

Ams Me, the ſecond line or race of the Saracen or Arabian Ca- 
liphs, ſo called, as being deſcended from Abbas, uncle of Mahomet 
the prophet, and who, raiſing themſelves on the ruins of the houſe of 
Ommiah, © built Bagdad (as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) A. D. 766; 


and reign'd over Perſia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Africa, and Spain. 


They kept their empire compact and entire till A. D. 910, when it 
began to ſplit into ſeveral independent ſtates ; they became ſubje& to 
Togrul-beg, A. D. 1655.” And what ſhadow of power they till 
held, was at length entirely overthrown, A. D. 1258,-by the irrup- 


tion of the Tartars in the reign of Holagu, grandſon of Jingiz- | 


Chan. Dherbelot. Bibliot. Orient. 
A'BBATHY, an'abbotſhip ; alſo an abbey, monaſtery, or convent. 


 A'BpaT1s [old records] an ads or ſteward of the ſtables, an 


hoſtler. = 
AES [Gr. Abudirye, Abdiſſe, Du. Aebtiſſin, Ge. Abbeſſe, Fr. 


Badeſſa, It. Abadeſſa, Sp. Abatiſſa, Lat.] a governeſs of a monaſtery, 


or convent of nuns. 


ABEL, or ABR 48 Abdye, Du. Abtey, Ge. ab- 
a convent or monaſtery, a houſe for reli- 

gious perſons. | | 
| ABBEY-/ubber, an idle monk, a vile, good for nought, lazy fellow. 
A'BBIEs, anciently one third of the benefices in England, were by 
the pope's grant appropriated to abbies, and other religious houſes, 
which when they were diſſolved by king Henry VUI. and became 


lay-fees, there were a hundred and ninety diſſolved, whoſe revenues 
were from 200 to 350001. fer annum, which at a medium amounted 


to 28530001. 71 annum. Burnet's Hiſt. Reform. 
Abod, Sax. Abt, Du. Ge. Abbé, Fr. Abate, It. Abad. 


Sp. Abbas, Lat. of ax, Heb. father] the chief ruler of an abbey; of 


which ſome in England wore mitres, others were 
Biſhop ABBOTs, abbots, whoſe abbies have been erected into bi- 


ſhopricks, , 
Cardinal Ayo0Ts, abbots, who are alſo called cardinals, 
Commendatory ABBOTS, or abbots in commendam, are ſeculars, and 


do not perform any ſpiritual offices, nor have any ſpiritual juriſdition 


over their monks ; although they have undergone the tonſure, and are 


_ obliged by their bulls to take the orders when they come of age. 
. Craxzier'd ABBoTSs, are ſuch as bear the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff, = © 


. Mitred AzBors, are ſo called, becauſe they wear a mitre when they 


officiate, and are independent upon any perſon but the pope, being 
free from the biſhop's juriſdiction, and having the ſame authority 
within their bounds, that the biſhop hath ; theſe mitred abbots in Eng- 


land were alſo lords of parliament. 7 . 
Regular ABBoTs, are real monks or religious, who have taken the 
vows, and wear the habits. 


e of an abbot. 

A'BBOTsSBURY, a ſmall mar 
formerly an abbey, ſituated on the ſea-ſhoce, ſeven miles from Wey 
mouth. The royalty of the,/town belongs to the family of the 
Strangeways, of which the only ſurviving. heireſs, married an Hor- 
ner, 4 whom ſhe had (the only ſurviving child) a daughter, mar- 


ried to Stephen Fox, Lord Ilcheſter. Here is, belonging to the ſaid 


market on Thurſday. It is 133 meaſured miles from London, and 

10 from Dorcheſter. | | 2, 

- To ApBRE'viaTE [abbrevio, Lat. of ab, from, and brew, to 

ſhorten] 1. To contract or abridge, without loſing the ſubſtance. 

2. To cut ſhort. | | | 
838 [abbreviatus, Lat.] made ſhorter. 

ABR EVIATION {abbreviation, Fr. abbreviazione, It. abbreviacion, 


Sp. of abbreviatio, Lat.] 1. An expreſſing a thing in a fewer terms. 


2. A character, Qc. uſed for a word; or ſingle letters ſubſtituted in 


the room of as many words: As Rambam for Rabbi Moſes ben 


Maimon; A. M. for Magiſter Artium, i. e. Maſter of Arts. 


- ABBREVIA'TOR [abbrewiateur, Fr. abbreviatore, It. abbreviador, 


Sp. 'one who abbreviates or paring, me FFV | 
 ABBREVIATURE [abbreviatura, It. and Lat.) 1. A mark or cha- 


ABBREUV01'R, Fr. [abbeveratocjo, It.] a watering 


place. 
_ ABBREUvor'k [with zaſons] the joint or juncture * two ſtones, or 
the interſtice of ſpace left between two ſtones to put the mortar in as 
they are laying. | | 


ABRo'CHMmenT [in law] the foreſtalling a market, 7. e. the buy- 


fair, and ſelling them again by retail. | 
ABBY'TTALs [of aboytir, Fr. to limit or bound, or gf buvan, or 


c. either towards the Eaſt, Weſt, North, or 

South; ſhewing how they lie in reſpe& to other places. : 
"ABBY-BoyLE, a/town in Ireland, in the county of Roſcomon, and 

yon of Connaught. Its latitude is 539 54' N. and longitude 
© 30 W. | | 12 5 ; 


5 ABT. IL Tou, or Mi.Ton-ApBas, an ancient town in Dorſet- 
hire, but ſmall and meanly built. It has a market on Monday. It 


A, B, C. 1. The alphabet. 2. A ſmall book uſed in teaching the 


elements of reading, 1 | 1 
A'spaL Arab. from abd, i. 6. a ſervant, and Allab, i. e. God, 
d both being put together Abdallah, a ſervant of God] a man 
nſported with the love of God, and who ddes extraordinary things. 
The Perſians call him Divaneh Khoda ; as the Latins ſaid of their 
prophets and ſibyls, furens Des, i. e. raging or mad with God. There 


. | which 


town in Dorſetſhire, where was 


eſs than ſeven 


without, or about] the buttings or boundings 


Ps 


Err 


: 1 a in the midſt of their devotions to take freſh abdef.” Pitt's 


Faithful nt of the Mahometans. . | 
| * [with aſtrologers] the head of the 12th figure of the 


heavens. 


rax, or middle venter ; and the abdomen, 
To Anpvu'cs [abduco, Lat. of ab, from, and daco, to draw] to ſe- 


J 
* 


& 


A BE 


| Which are without much diſcernment reputed saixrs by the commn ow. 
which are ſouth Wales, ſituated near the ſea at the mouth of the river Conway; 


| 


le. Dherbelot. Bibliot. Orient. See Sort. 


PU here Democritus the laughing philoſopher 


BDE'RIAN [of abdera, W 


lived] as abderian laughter, a fooliſh and frequent laughter. 


The A'spertTE, Democritus the philoſopher. 5 
 A'szvesr [Perſ.] This word, in the Perſian tongue, properly ſig- 
nifies that water, which is applied to the uſe of waſhing the hands ; 
but with both Turks and Perſians expreſſes the purification according 
aw. -Dherbelot. Bibl. Orient. I have ſeen many go out of the 


To A'spicaTe [abdiquer, Fr. abdicar, Sp. abdico, Lat. to forſake] 
to renounce or reſign, to give up one's right. | | 


ABpica'TioN [abdicatio, Lat.] the voluntary act of abdicating; 


diſowning, renouncing, c. 


ABpica'T1on [in law both civil and common] is uſed where there 


is no no more tha barely an implicit renunciation ; as when a perſon 


does ſuch actions as are altogether inconſiſtent with the nature of his 
_ truſt, in which caſe he does, in effect, renounce it. 


- Anpica'rive [abdicativus, Lat.] belonging to, or that which im- 


plies an abdication. 


A'BpDITIVE [abditivus, Lat. from abdo, to hide] hidden or con- 


cealed. 


 AnpiTo'R1UM; a place to hide and keep goods, plate, money, c. 
in. O. R : 


; ec. | | 
_-A'spomen [from abdo, Lat. to hide] in anatomy, the lower belly, 


or part contained between the thorax and the bottom of the pelvis of 


the oſſa innominata; The human body is by anatomiſts divided into 


three great cayities or venters ; the head, F upper venter, the tho- 
r lower venter. 


parate, or draw one part from another. | 
* ABpu'cent Muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which ſerve to draw back 


ſeveral parts of the body. 


 ABpvu'cTion [abdudto, Lat. of ab, from, and duco, to lead or 


draw] 1. A term uſed by anatomiſts, when the ends of the bones 

ſtand at a great diſtance in a fracture. 2. The act of drawing or ſe- 
arating one part from another. 3. With logicians, a argument 
eading from the concluſion to the demonſtration of a projfiton. 


ABpu'cToR [abdudtor, Lat; of ab, from, and duco, to draw] a 


name given by anatomiſts to ſeveral muſcles, which ſerve to draw 


back the ſeveral parts they are fixed to. As, Neo | 
 ABpucToR minimi digiti [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the little 
finger, which draws it from the reſt. It takes its riſe from the liga- 
mentum tranſverſale, and fourth and third bone of the carpus, and 


from the ſuperior parts of the os metacarpi. The firſt of theſe origi- 
nations ends at the ſuperior part of the firſt bone of the little finger 


forwards ; the ſecond at the ſame part of the ſaid bone, laterally ; the 


third is inſerted with the tendon of the. extenſor minimi digiti, to the 


upper end of the third bone of the little finger. 


Anpucrox minimi digiti pedis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
little toe, that ariſes from the external part of the os calcis, as alſo 


from the external ſide of the os metacarpi of the little toe, and forming 
one tendon at its inſertion into the ſuperior. part of the firſt bone of the 


little toe, externally and laterally; Its uſe is to draw it off from the 


reſt. = Je 

 ABpvucrTo zridicis [with anatomiſts] a muſele of the fore-finger, 
ariſing fleſhy from the os metacarpi, that ſuſtains the fore-finger, and 
having joined one of the lumbrical muſcles, is inferted with it, toge- 


ther with the tendon of the abductor pollicis. 'The uſe of it is to 


draw the fore-finger from the reſt. | 

ABDUCToR ocu/i [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye, which draws 
it from the noſe. It is alſo called indignabundus, becauſe it is made 
uſe of in ſcornful reſentments. - . 

ABpucT»2R pollicis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thumb, which 
riſing broad and fleſhy from the internal part of the ligamentum tranſ- 
verſale carpi, and deſcending becomes tendinous at its implantation 
to the upper and external part of the ſecond bone of the thumb, and 
laterally leſſens itſelf. Its uſe is to draw the thumb from the 
fingers. 1 5 : C 

BDUCTOR pollicis pedis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the great toe. 

It takes its riſe fleſhly, internally, and laterally, from the os calcis, and 


in half its . becoming tendinous, joins with another fleſhy be- 


ginning, which ſprings from the os cuneiforme majus, which ſuſtains 


e os metatarſi of the great toe, till laſtly, they both making one ten- 
don, are implanted to the external part of the os ſeſamoides of the great 


toe laterally. 


| J | 
ABza'RING, behaviour, as to be bound to a good abearing, is to be 


bound to one's good behaviour. | | 
ABECEDa'r1an [from A, B, C, the firſt letters of the alphabet] a 


teacher or learner of the A B C. PE | 
1 Pertaining to the alphabet. 2. Marked with the 


letters of the alphabet. 


| 8 8 * 5 . | 3 

AnETRE-Tree [with botaniſts] a fine kin white ar. 
ABE'Lians, a ſect which {prung 1 5 En 

dwelt in the plain near Hippo. Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was to 

take wives, and to live with them in profeſſed abſtinence from carnal 

commerce. Some will have the words of St. Paul, Let them that 

« have wives be as though they had none,” 1 Cor. vii. 29. to be the 


Foundation on which this notion was built; and that its votaries had 
| their name from Abel, who was killed without having any children. 
+ This ſect did not long continue, having been ſometime extinct in the 
days of St. Auſtin. ' Chambers. __ 8 

Asrkrrrien, abolition, the licence granted to a criniinal accuſer to 


* 


forbear ordefiſt from 1 | 


Ar [old Britiſh} the fall of a leſſer water into a greater, asof a 
brook into a river, a river into a lake, or ſea, The mouth of a 
river; as Aberconway, &c. V 


AEN HDck, or ArRDBROTHOCK, a town of Scotland, 7 the 
county of Angus, ſituated on the river Tay; 40 miles N. E. of Edin- 
durgh, and 15 N. E. of 8t. Andres. 


. 


_— 


.chance medley. . * 1 . 
- "A'BERFoORD, a ſmall market-town in the Weſt-riding of York- 
. ſhire, diſtant from London 180 meaſured miles. It is famous for 
| ar” -making, the pins made here being much eſteemed by the 


.6. To bear up againſt, or ſupport. | | 
_ uſed with zy before a thing, or perſon ; as to abide by his teſtim̃ony, 


taking of the primary ſenſe, viz. a 
e African church, and 


 Antr'sTiNE [abietinus, Lat.] made of fir. 


0 


A B 1 % a | e 
. , " . 7 ? , fa | 0 . o . , * . ' ＋ 
Ab ERCO ,.WA , or Conway, a market- town in Carnarvonſhire, in 


which is here very broad and deep, and would be a noble harbour 
for ſhips, were there any trade to employ them. It has a market on 
2 riday. It is 15 miles diſtant from St. Aſaph, and 1 74 from Lon- 
85 40 1 | 33 
| ABERDE'EN, a city of Scotland, in the county of Mar, or Aber- 


deen, and chief of the ſheriffdom ; ſituated on the German ocean, 


84 miles N. E. of R It is divided, by ſome fields, into 


two parts, called the old and new town; wag,once a biſhoprick, and 
is ſtill an univerſity, The old toyn js ſituated at the mouth of the 


river Donn; has #large ſtately cathedral, now called St: Margaret's, 


and a college, called King's college. The new town is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Dee; it far exceeds the other towns of the north 
in beauty, bigneſs, and trade; the ſtrats are well paved; the houſes 
generally four ſtories high, with gardens and orchards belonging to 


them. In the high ſtreet is a very handſome church, begun by 


biſhop Elphingſton, and finiſhed by Gauin Dunbar, biſhop of this 
city. e | 75 ; 


plain or downright murder, in diſtinction from manſlaughter an 


adies. Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday. 


 ABereave'nny, A. large town in Monmouthſhire, handſomely 
built and well peopled, 14 miles weſt of Monmouth, and diſtant . 


from London 142 cn, ge miles. Here is a conſiderable flan- 
nel trade, and a market th Tueſday. 5 


| ABE'RRaNCE, or ABE'RRANCY [of abbarrans, Lat. of ab, from, 
and erro, to wander] a ftraying, erring, or wandring out. of the 
way, an error. | | DP IO 


A'BERE-MURDER [of abene, apparent, and mond, murder, Sax. 1 


A 


' ABz'rrAnT [at, It. aberrans, Lat.] ſtraying or wandering 


away from. | 


ABERRA'TION, the act of wandering ot deviating from the com- 
mon path, Ee HRC 5 

ABERVU“NeAT ED [from aberrunco, or (in the later reading) averrunco, 
Lat. to hoe, or weed the ground] pulled up by the roots. | 


ABERY'STWITH; a market-town in Cardiganſhire in Wales, ſituated 


229 miles from London. FE | 

 ABe'sseD [of abaifſer, Fr. to depreſs] humbled. | | 
 ABe'sToN, a ſtone found in Arabia, of the colour of iron, which, 
if ſet on fire, is not eaſy to be quenched. 


at the mouth of the river Vſtwith, on the Iriſh ſeas. Here is a weekly 
market on Monday. The town is 27 miles N. E. of Cardigan, an 


To ABE 'r [of beran, Sax. to animate] 1. T0 encourage, 05 or 


ſet on. 2. To maintain, back, or uphold. 3. To aid or a 
ABRETTuRT [in common law] the act of encouraging or ſetting 
another to commit any crime. : 5 
ABE“TT TER, or ABg"TTOR [of beran, Sax.] one who adviſes; 
eggs on, or aſſiſts any other perſon in doing any unlawful act, as 
of felony, murder, treaſon, &c. V 
ABE“TToRS ſin law] are alſo thofe perſons, who, without cauſe, 
procure others to ſue out fal 


A'sex, a county of Afric 
coaſt of the Red-ſea. It is ſubje to the Turks. | 
AE Y ANR [a law term] as when lands, goods, tenements, c. 
are only in poſe, or expectation, and not in acta, i. e. in the in- 


t appeals of felony or murder againſt 
-perſons, that they may or render them infamous, . 
| fourth of Egypt, lying along the weft 


tendment and canſideration of the law, they are ſaid to be in abey- | 


ance. . | | 
ABcaTo'r1a [of abghittin, Iriſh] the alphabet A B C, &c. | 
ABGREGA'TION [abgregatio, Lat. of ab, from, and grex, a flock] 
a ſeparation from the flock. : 


To Agno R [abhorrer, Fr. abhorrire, It. aborrecer, Sp. abhorreo, 


Lat. of ab, from, and horreo, to ſhudder} to have tht utmoſt aver- . 


fion for a thing or perſon, as if one ſtarted with a kind of ſhuddering 

from it, to loath, hate, or deteſt. 2 „%%% 

| ABHo'RRENCE, or ABHO'RRENCY Jof abhorrens, Lat.] 1. A hating, 

loathing, Fc. 2. Hatred, or the diſpoſition to abhor. | 
ABHO'RRENT [abborrens, Lat.] 1. That hates, loaths, is averſe 


to, 2. Foreign, or oppoſite to, inconſiſtent with, © It is uſed with 
the particles from or to.. Fohnſon. | . | 
To ATN [of abiban, Sax. irr. v. ver beyb-cn or beyd-en, Du. 

byd-a, Su. beydan, Goth. ] 1. To continue, ſtay, or tarry in a place. 


2. To dwell in a place. 3. To continue firm, not to be moved. As 
< The word of the Lord abideth for ever.” 4. To continue in the 


| ſame ſtate. 5. To we pen or ated. 
| Where many ſk" Lfulleeches him abide k 25 


To ſalve his hurts. Spencer. 


7. e. to rely upon it, to abide by an opinion, i. e. to maintain it. * FO 
* abide by a man, is to defend, or ſupport him.” Jobaſon. All par- 
ſteddy continuance, 
An Azr'vixc [or dwelling] place. : 5 
Anif [abjectus, Lat. i. e. caſt away] 1. Mean, baſe, vile. 2. 
Without hope or regard. NE ty 8 
To towelt pitch of abjec fortune thou art fall'n. of 
Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes, as cited by Mr. '7ohnſon ; 
though I ſee no neceſſity of departing here from the ordinary accep- 


tation of the word. 


An Ar ner [abjet, Fr. abbietto; Tt. aljeto, Sfr of akje@ur, Lat.] 


A perſon or being of no eſteem or repute. 


7. To bear or ſuffer. 8. It is 


o ABIS“ or, or ABJE'CTATE [aljedo, Lat. of ab, from, and jacco, £ 


to caſt] to caſt or put away with diſdain. _ 
An Azzjz'crTrow, or 1 of atjectio, Lat.] abject con · | 


dition, meanneſs, low eſtate; vileneſs. 
Ans, vilely, baſely. 


Anis [with botaniſts] the fir- tree, which ſee. 


Arve [with botaniſts] the herb ground - pine“ See Gxounvyrxe. 


 Anr'azvs, or Apice'vus [old records] a thief who hath ſtolen | 
many cattle. | REES 7 8 


e NN 
. F <->; 


RY —— — 


very good caution tal cheſe who are over free in beſtowing or ſpend- 
ing upon others, without conſidering the extent of their own or their 


"RD 
AsrLimexTs Jof war, of habillement, Fr. apparel or attire] ha- 


biliments, or all ſorts of armour and warlike ſtores. | 5 
AT LIT y [habilite, Fr. abilitd, It. abilidad, Sp. of habilitas, Lat.)% ApominasLY, extremely, exceſſwely, c. 


power, capacity, knowledge, riches 3 
Nur liberality mut not exceed out ABILIT T. Lat. Ne major fit be- 


rignitas quam facultas. H. Ger. Gib nicht ubet dein vermogen. A 


family's want; or to thoſe, who are very free of their promiſes, be- 


yond what they are able to perform. . 
A“ BIN TON, or ABO DON, a borough town in Berkſhire, ſituated 


on the river Thames, 56 miles weſt of London, and 5 ſouth from Ox- 
ford ; has its name from its ancient abbey ; gives title of earl to 


the Bertie. family, and ſends one member to parliament; it was in- 


corporated and made a free borough by Mary I. The ftreets all meet 


| in a ſpacious area, in which the market is kept on Mondays, Its chief 


manufacture is malt, great quantities of which are ſent by the Thames 


to London. The market houſe is equal to any building of that kind 


in England, being of very curious aſhler work, built on lofty pillars ; 


over it is a ſpacious hall, in which the ſummer aſſizes are generally 


held. | ; | 
_"AninTE's TATE: [of ab, neg. and reftatus, Lat.] an heir to a man 
who died without a will. TER, „ 
ABrsHER151NG [old law term] properly a forfeiture ; a being quit 
of amercements or fines for ſome tranſgreſſion, that has been proved 


before a judge. 


To A'sjucaTtE eee, Lat. of ab, from, and jugum, a yoke] to 
unyoke, to un couple. 


To An jv' R [abjuro, Lat. of ab, and jure, to ſwear] to forſwear, to 


diſclaim, to renounce, or quit an opinion, ſubjection to a governor, 


prince, &c. „ 


ABjurA'Tion, a renouncing by oath, Ee. . 
AB jURATTON [old cuſtom] a ſworn e ee or quitting the 
land for life, ſometime admitted inſtead of death to criminals, who 


having committed murder, could get to a church, before they were 


apprehended, from 


ence they could not be brought to take their 
trial at law; but confefling their exime before a juſtice or coroner, and 
abjuring the kingdom, were at liberty; but were to carry a croſs in 
their hand, till they got out of the king's dominions, | 

To ABLa'craTE [abladso, Lat. of ab, from, and /ac, milk] to 
wean from the breaſt. 


. 


be borne with. 2. It is ſometimes uſed by comic writers as a le 


and indeterminate cenſure, ; 


of 


To AnominaTE [abbeminare, It. abominar, Sp. of abomingr, Lat. 
to deprecate as ominous, of ab, from, and omen] to abhor, deteſt, or 
hate utter. N 5 
ABoMina'TION [abomination, Fr. abbominaxione, It. abominacidn, 
Sp. abominatio, Lat.] 1. Deteſtation, or hatred. 2. The object de- 
teſted. 3. Pollution, or defilement. 4. The object that is the cauſe 
of pollution. ITY | I 
ABORIGINES [aborigines, Lat. of ab, from, and origo, original] 
the primitive or original inhabitanty of a country; in oppoſition. to 


_ colonies, or people tranſplanted from other parts. Thus we call the 


Indians the Aborigines of America, the Welch of Britain, &'c, It was 
originally a proper name given to the inhabitants of the ancient La- 
tium, now called Romania, who boaſted of being deſcended imme- 
diately from the gods. | 55 . 
Ano, or Avon [with the ancient Britains] fignified a river, and 
was a general name for all rivers. . 
"+" s, or ABooks [for aborigines] the ancient inhabitants of a 
place. | | | | 5 | 
To ABo'xT [abortir, Fr. abertar. Sp. abortire, It. aborto, Lat. of 
ab, and orior] to miſcarry or bring forth the fœtus, before it is arrived 
at Oy 85 . 1 4 2 8 
BO'RTION [ aborto, Sp. abortio, Lat.] 1. The untimely excl 
of the foetus, 3 a 3 in wn 5 
fœtus untimely excluded. | | 
ABo'RT1ON [with gardeners] a term uſed of fruits that are produced 
too early before their time; as when trees happening to be blaſted by 


noxious winds, are ſubje& to this malady, never bringing their 


to maturity. : | | 
ABo'rTIvE, adj. [abortif, Fr. abortivo, It. and Sp. of abortivus, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an abortion, or untimely birth. 2. That 
which comes to nothing, as an abortive deſign. 3. That which pro- 
duces nothing. 8 | TE DR 55 
ABo'rTive, ſub. A ſort of fine vellum made of the ſkin of a caſt- 


calf or lamb. ö by 


ABo'RTIVELY, before its time. | 
— ABo'kTIVENEss, 1. Miſcarriage. 2. Unſucceſsfulneſs. 77 
_ Apo've, prep. [of aboſean, or abokan, Sax. of a, and buſcan ; 
boven, Du.] 1. More aloft, or higher in place, 2. Greater, or ex- 


© ABLacTa'T1ON [with nurſery gardeners] one of the methods of ceeding in quantity, 3: Higher in rank; more powerful. 4. Higher 


grafting ; and according to the ſignification of the word, as it were 

a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its mother's ſtock, not cutting it 

off wholly from the ſtock, till it is firmty united to that on which it is 
rafted, | | "A | 

: ABtaquea'rion [in gardening] an uncovering or laying bare the 

roots of trees, to expoſe them to the air, rain and ſun, in order to 

their greater fertility the 22 following. e 
 ABLA'TION AR at.] a taking away. 

© A'BLATIVE 


That which takes away. 2. In grammar, the lait of the fix caſes of 


7 


nouns, 


eo ED . 
ABLE [abile, It. abil, Sp. of Babilis, aye, capable to perform. 
To A'BLEGATE [ablego, Lat. of ab, and /ego, to ſend, as a depu- 
ty, &c.] 1. To ſend abroad upon ſome employment. 2. To ſend a 
rſon one is weary of out of the way. 8 
A'BLENEss [from _ capableneſs to perform, &c. 
ABLE'esY [LaHNe I, 
of ſight, natural blindneſs 2. Unadviſedneſs. | 
ABLICA“TIOY Hire [with botaniſts] the lowetNarcifſus, white 
TR a. | 


Io A'BLI6aTE [abligo, Lat. of ab, from, and /ego, to bind] to. 
bind or tye up from. 


To A'BLOCATE [abloceALat. of ab, and loco, to let to hire] to let 
out to hire. 1 5 on | . | 

ABLoca'TiOoN [ablacatio, Lat.] a letting out to hire. 

To ABL DE [abludo, Lat. of ab, from, and luo, i. e. Iavo, to waſh] 
waſhing away, cleanſing. „ . 

AyL.u'Ttion [Fr. abluzione, It. ablucidn, Sp. of ablutio, Lat.] I. A 
waſhing or rinſing. 2. The cup given without conſecratiom ift 
Romiſh church. 3. Religious purification, ſuch as is in uſe among the 


Jews and Mahometans. See AnbEsr. | 


+ ABLvu'T10N [in pharmacy] the preparipg of a medicine in any li- 
quor, to cleanſe it from its dregs or any ill quality. 


Ax RCA TIN [abnegatio, Lat. from ab, and nego, to deny] a de- 


nying a matter point blank. 


"ApnecaT10N [with divines] the renouncing of paſſions, pleaſures, 


or luſts. 


miles N. E. of Stockholm. Latitud 60 30 N. Longitude 219 , 


ANODA “ TIo [with gardeners) the cutting away or pruning off the 
knobs and knots from trees. Lat. : | 

ABno'rMous [abnormis, Lat. of ab, neg. and norma, rule] miſhapen, 
vaſt, huge, irregular.  - WE | 

A'so, a city of Sweden, capital of the province of Finland, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, on the Bothnic gulph, 240 


0 E. b . ? WES 
6 ABO R [abord, Fr. a bordo, It.] or on board a ſp. . 
Apo've [from abide} 1. Habitation, or place of reſidence. 2. Stay 
or continuance, „ | 1 | 
To Ano'lish [abolir, Fr. abolire, It. of aboleo, Lat. to deftroy] 
1. To deſtroy a thing after ſuch a manner, that no footſteps of it re- 


main. 2. To repeal, or annul. _ | 3 
ABo'LISHMENT e Fr.] the act of aboliſhing. 


Aol“ rio [Fr. abollizione, It. abolicion, Sp. of abolitio, Lat] | 


the a& of aboliſhing ; the ſame with aboliſhment. 


__ AnoLition [law term] leave granted by a judge, Qc. to a erimi- 
nal accuſer, to forbear further proſecution of a perſon accuſed. 
„ AnoLitzon [in metaphyſicks) the utter deſtruction of any be- 

. . 5 | 
___ Anoma'sum, or 'Agomasvus [with anatomiſts} one of the four ſto- 


machs of ruminant animals, f. e. ſuch as chew the cud ; the other 
three are called venter, reticulum, % 
ApoMInaBie [abominabilis, Lat.] 1. Hateful, deteſtable, npt to 


Aa 


aſe [ablatif, Fr. ablati vo, It. of ablativis, Lat.] 1. 


r. from æ priv. and fSaerw, to ſee] 1 Wünt 


than; not to be attained. © Things may be above our reaſon.” Si. 


5. Beyond; more than.“ The inhabitants of Tyrol have many pri- 
* vileges above thoſe of the other hereditary countries, &c.” Addiſon, - 
6. Too high for. As to be above doing any thing. 33H En” 

ABovs, adv. 1, Over-head. 2. In heaven. z. Before: as, it 


was above obſerved. | 


 Anove all, chiefly, principally, in the firſt place. 
ABOVE-BOARD, in the fight of the whole world, 
To be Azovs, to excel. e F 
To be Azove the World, to be rich. 1 | 
To Ano“ [abonder, Fr. abondare, It. abundar, Sp, and Port. of 
abundo, Lat.) to have, enjoy, poſſeſs, to produce more than enough. 
 ABov'r [of aboran, Sax. buyten, Du. buten, O. and L. Ger. 


without, 9g. 4. from without] 1. Round about. 2. Near in time and 


place. 3. Ready; as, about to go. 4. Almoſt. 5, Concerning, 


with regard to. 6. Employed on, or engaged in. 7. Appendent to 
the perſon. ** If you have this about you 2 


N l | Milton. 8. The longeſt 
way; in oppoſition to the ſhorteſt. Ls. | <A 
To go ABOur the Buſh, Fr. Tourner autour du pot (to turn about 
2 pot) to go a round - about or a tedious way in ſaying or doing. any 
thing. e N 
_ ABov'rep [with gardeners] a term uſed to denote that trees are 
budded. It properly ſignifies a ſwelling formed in the human body, 
which has come to a head or abſceſs, and is applied to trees, becauſe 


the buds of them do in like manner ariſe like ſmall headdles. 


A. Bp. is the uſual abbreviation for Archbiſpop. 


 ABracapa'BRA, a ſpell or charm, ſtill in uſe and eſteem with ws . 0 


ſuperſtitious perſons, who pretend to do wonders by it in the cure of 
agues and fevers. 9 13 67s, WE | | 
To ARA D [abrado, Lat. of ab, from, and rade, to ſcrape] to 
rub of, or wear away by degrees. 5 9 
A'BRAHAMITEs [ raimiab, Arab.] a ſect which, in the ninth cen- 
tury, ſprung up in the eaſt, ſo called from its founder, who bore the 
name of Abraham [in Arab. 1braim). He revived at Antioch (where 
he was born) the tenets of the Paulicians, and had already corrupted 
great part of the Syrians : but Cyriacus, the patriarch of that church, 
werfully oppoſed it, and ſoon put an end to its ſucceſs. Cyriacus 
eld the ſee of Antioch, A. D. 805, when Nicephorus was emperor 


of the eaſt, and Charlemagne of the weſt. Dherbelut. Bibliot. Orient. 


See ene 4 54% &y 
ABRra's1on, [from abrade] a ſhaving off; -alſo a razi | 
2 | 8 mm ] g BY ng or blotting 
ABRAs10N [with ſurgeons] a ſuperficial raiſing of the ſkin. 
ABRasION [in a medicinal ſenſe] the wearing away the natural 
mucus, which covers the membranes, particularly thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp hymours. ; 
 ABraston [with philoſophers] that matter which is worn off by 
the attrition of bodies one againſt another. 4 $1103, 
ABRra'xas,' [or (as Baronius choſe to read it) ach, Gr. braſax, 
Lat.] the name, which Baſilides gave to the ſupreme being, as in- 
cluding in its Greek letters the number 365, the preciſe number of 
heavens, which, according to his ſcheme of divinity, was created. 
Tertull. and Ireneus. See BasiLibians, | 1 7 
AR EA“sr, fide by fide. | EA 
ABRENUNC1A'TION, a renouncing or forſaking any thing entirely. 
Fr. of Lat. „ | B 2 
Aste [with ehemifls] ſulphur. We] N 
To AnRTDOE [abreger, Fr. abbrevio, Lat.] 1. to make ſhorter in 
words, to contract, fil retaining the ſenſe and ſubſtance. 2. To di- 


miniſh, contract, or cut ſhogt. 3. When followed by the particle 


from or of, it ſignifies; to take from, or deprive of. 

To Aer mor Fin law] to make a declaration, or an account ſhort, by 
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AB 8 
F f | 
| | | s _ NT 8 i 
l eavifg out part of the plaint or demand, and pray ing that the defen- 
dant may anſwer to — other. I 1 145 
ARI D MEN T [avregement, Fr. l | 
3 ike ah inſiſted on but briefly, and fo; the whole 
brought into a leſſer compaſs; an epitome or ſhort account of a mat- 
ter; a ſummary, or the ſubſtance of a book. 2. A diminution. J. 
Reſtraint ; as-abridement of liberty 
' AprIDoMENT of Jecount, &c. [in law] is the making it ſhorter, 
by abſtracting ſome of its circumſtances, = a 
AkROAch, 2s, to ſet abroach, or tKpierce e 1 
AnRO' AD. 1. Without doors. 2. In a foreign country. 3. 
out confinement: 4. Every way, in all directions 
| An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad. Dryden. 
To A'RROGATE, [abroger, Fr. abrogar, Sp. of abrogo, , of 
againſt, and rego, to bring in a bill] to diſannul or aboliſh, eſpecially 
to repeal or make a law void, which was before in force, 


With- 


ABROGA'TION . It. abrogacion, Sp. of abrogatio, Lat. So 


a diſannulling, &c. Lat. 
ABRooOD for 85 Sax. t 
on eggs, to cheriſh. 
© 
ſignifying, to bear, or endure. : , ny 
 ABRoTANI'TEs [afporwiln;, Gr.] wine impregnated with ſouthern- 
ABro'Taxum [afp7ary, Gr.] the herb ſouthernwood ; which ſee. 
Anxkv' rr [abruptus, Lat.] 1. Broken off ſuddenly. 2. Unrea- 
ſonable. 3. Rough. 4. Unconnect ec. 
The Azzuyr [abruptum, Lat.] the uneven, rough, broken, or 
raggy part of the abyſs. Milton. 15 WA at ty 
BRU'PTION [abruptio, Lat.] breaking off fuddenly. 
ABru'eTLY, unſeaſonably, haſtily. | 


breed} as, to fit abrood, as an hen 


ABru'eTNEss. 1. The breakin r being broken off on a ſudden. 


2. Craggineſs of a rock, mountaig, GW. ä . 
Akzo, a province of Naples, in Italy, bounded by the territo- 
ries of the Pope on the N. and W. by the gulph of Venice on the E. 
and by the Terra di Lavoro and Moliſe on the 8. Hs 5 
AnscESsS [abſcez, Fr. of abſceſſus, Lat. of abs, and cedo, Lat. to re- 
tire; becauſe the parts are diſunited by the matter] a preternatural 
tumor (or morbid cavity) in the body, in which the collected matter 
degenerates into pus or ſanies. Caſtell. See Pus and Sax IBI. 
To Azsci'xp Pbſeinds Lat. of ab, from, and cindo, to cut} to cut 
. 158 2 e 
Annsci'ssA, or Azsctssx, part of the diameter of a curve line, inter- 
cepted between the vertex, and the point where any ordinate, or 
ſemi- ordinate falls. Thus A B, is the abſciſſa of the curve D A C, 
to the ordinate DB C. See Plate 1. Fig. 1. | 
ABsc1'ss1on [of ab, and ſcindo, to cut} 1. 
| Nate of being cut off. EE ET OOO 
ABsC1s$10N Lek aſtrologers] a term uſed, when three planets be- 
ing within the bounds of their orbs, and in different degrees of the 
off the light of the firſt. | r 
To Assco'nn [ab/condo, Lat. of abs, from, and condo, to hide] to 
hide one's ſelf. '-. / 
 ABSEKCE |. 
being abſent. 2: In law, want of appearance. 
regard to the preſent object. n 9 
_ A'ssentT [Fr. offente, It. auſente, Sp. . of ab/ens, Lat. afmeſend, Du. 
and L. Ger. abweſend, H. Ger. from af or ab, from, and weſend or 
rather (eynd, being] 1. That is out of the way, miſſing, or wanting. 
2. 2 — of — preſent object. 6p 8” 
o ABSENT one's /elf,. to be voluntarily a , not to a , 0 
keep out of the tg n _— _ 8 Ps Py 
Ahe ansexr perſon is always {avilty+; or, at leaſt, is pretended or 
| ſuppoſed to be ſo; it being but: too common for people to lay the 
blame of any fault or miſtake upon thoſe who, being abſent, cannot 
diſprove it, or juſtify themſelves. | „0000 


ſenza, It. 5 Sp. abſtntia, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of 
3. Inattention, with 


Long assexT cally foxgotten, To which a _ Out of Habe, SPY 
mind, or, Seldom ſeen, ſoon forgotten; as Jikewiſe the Greek pro- 


verbs, Ta volle Dinos 7 eg: avs, Diſtant friends are no friends ; 
and Hou p,, ampoauwyopia Hiikuge, Forbearance of converſation 


diſſolves. friendſhip. _ Ihe Germans ſay, Aus den augen, aus dem 


finne, Out of fight, out of mind.. This proverb is but too true and 


evident in fact to need any explanation. 
AB$SENTA NEOUS [ab/enizneys,' Lat.] 1. Pertaining to abſence. 2. 
Done in abſence. 1 i | 
ABsExXTEE', 2 perſon . abſcat,-from his employment, ſtation, or 
country. | eee, . hs 
ABSI'NTHIATED 


" 4 5 ' M7 22 "= EO. > 'S 25 b 8 
 ABSINTHIO'MENON CAN. Gr. T Touthernwood, or worm- 
wood gentle. 5 — en EY gy 
x 3 LHS, Gr, ] wine impregnated with worm- 
Wood. 1 TI ON 3 83 . | 
 Ap41'NTHIUM {a\{iN401, or cn, Gr.] wormwood, See Worm 
Assis. | 


To Ass!'sr. [ab/fto, Lat. 


of ab, and Ale, to ſtand] to ceaſe, or 
Ango'uvaronr {of alſalutorius, Lat.] pertaining to a diſcharge or 
- aan 3 15 x 

To Asso [abfoudre, Fr. afotvere, It. abſeler, Sp. and Port. of 
olve, Lat. of ab, from, and /obvo, to releaſe] 1. To acquit, to di. 
charge, 2. To releaſe, ar. ſet free. 3. In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, to 
Pronounce the remiſſion of a fin. . 4. To finiſh or complete. 
Ahe work begun, how ſooenn 

Abſalv'd. Milton. : | 
A%$S0LuTE. Lal, Fr. afjol:t2, Tt. abſoluto, Sp. of abſolutus, Lat.] 
1. Free from the power of, or independent on another. 2. Having 
Perfection in itſelf. 3. Unlimited. 4. Arbitrary. _ - n 
Asours [with grammarians] without regimen or goygrament, 
as = ablative abſolute. * „ 

„ ArsolurE Nouks Agjed. [with grammarians] Such 2djechites as 
in che poſitive degree, pe 61 late, a] a. * 


4 


Wi 


1. An abridging, &c. wherein the 


tions and incumbrances. | 55 
3 e (with aſtronomers] is the aggregation or ſur 
ce 


Lat. of a a : | 
by which they are ſaid to weigh ſo much, no regard being had to any 


o0'k, a word now obſolete, but uſed by Shakeſpeare, Sc. 1 


A cutting off. 2. The 


Agn ; the third comes to a conjunction with the middle planet, and cuts 


releaſed from the excommunication. 


lelluchiailun Lat.] impregnated with worm- 


; ABS 
ABs0LuTE Nouns Subſtznt. Such nouns whoſe. ſignifications imply 
a imple idea; as a man, a horſe, earth, air, &c. 
ABSOLUTE [in theology] is ſometimes uſed to denote a thing being 
without any cauſe, in which ſenſe; God is abſolute. 8 | 
ABSOLUTE is alſo uſed to ſignify free from conditions, as the d&- 


erees of God are ſaid to be abſolute in reſpect to men. 
AB$0LUTE [with Romaniſts] is uſed in oppoſition to declaratory, 


as they hold that a prieſt can forgive fins ab/e/utely ; but the proteſtants 
- ſay only declaratively and miniſterially. | 


.  ABSoLuTt Eftate [ſin law] an eſtate free ſtrom. all manner of condi- 
Ve * 


of the ec c, and optic equations. . 5 | 
ABsoLUTE Gravity [in philoſ. and mech.] that property in bodies, 


circumſtances or modification, and always is as the quantity of mat- 
ter contained in it. 1 1 „ hr 8 
ABso0oLOTE Motion . from apparent) ſuppoſes fome 
Ne of place, or real tranſlation from one point of {pace to and- 
tac > = | p 
Assorurg Number, [in algebra] a number which poſſeſſes one 
intire part or ſide of the equation, and is always a known quantity 
and the rectangle or ſolid under the unknown roots in quadratics ad 
cubics ; thus in this equation, 'xx + 16 x = 36, the abſolute num- 
ber is 36, which is equal to the ſquare of the unknown root x, added 
* 16 times x. This is called alſo Homogeneum Comparationis, by 
eta. 15 4 2 f 
_ ABsoLuTE Place, is that 
that any body poſſeſſes. 2 | . 
— AB$oLUTE Space [with philoſophers] is a ſpace, which being con- 
ſider d in its own nature, without having any regard to any external 


part of infinite and immoveable fpace, 


A . 


 A'ssoLuTELY {from ab/elute] aft&t an abſolute manner; without 
reſtriction or relation. „ 8 
ABSOLUTELY [with logicians] is uſed of the terms of a prepoſition, 


that is aaron gn any thing elſe. . . 
ABsorurEIY {itroppoſition to terms and conditions] as God is 
ſaid not to forgive men their ſins ab/o/utely ; but upon condition of re- 


| thing, continues always the ſame, and is immovable. 
A 


_-pentance, and future amendment of life. ID 


 ABsoLuUTELY [with geometricians] is nfed fo ſignify intirely, 
compleatly, as a circle or ſphere is ſaid to be ab/olutely round, in 
contradiſtinction to a figure titat is partly ſo, as an oval, a ſphe- 
roid, &c. „„ | 

A'*BSOLUTENESS, 1. Completeneſs, fullneſs. 
limits, or reſtrictions. 3. Deſpoticiſm. 0 | 

ABsoLu'Tion [Fr. afſeluzione, It. abſolucion, Sp. of abſolutio, Lat.] 
1. Acquittal. 2. The pardoning, remiſſion, or forgiveneſs of fins, 
pronounced by a prieſt, &c. CRIES Fae to taht! 

APSOLUT1ON [in the canon law] a judicial act, whereby a prieſt 
as a judge, and by virtue of a power delegated to him from Chriſt, 
remas img.: © > | „** 
AssolLuriox [in the civil law] ſignifies a definitive ſentence; 
whereby a man accuſed of any crime is acquitted. | 


2. Freedom from 


AxsolLuriox [in the reformed churches] is uſually underſtood of a 


ſentence by which 'a perſon who ſtands excommunicated, is freed or 


ABsoLUTO@RIUM [with phyſicians] 1:An abſolute remedy, or moſt 


effectual medicine. 2. A certain cure, or perfect recovery. Lat. 


Az$soLU'TORY, that which abſolves ; as an ab/e/utory ſentence. 
A'BsONanT, or A'ssonous [from abſanans, or abſonus, Lat.] diſa- 
greeing, from the purpoſe, abſud. | . 
ABsoNaTE [old law records] to deteſt and avoid. | 

To Axso R [ab/orbeo, of ab, from, and forbeo, to drink up] 1. Ta 
ſwallow up. 2. To ſuck up. | J 
To AnsorsB [with gardeners, c.] is a term applied to thoſe greedy 
branches that, growing on fruit trees, drink up and rob the other 
branches of the nutritious juice, that they ſtand in need of for their 
nouriſhment and augrientation. - © : * 's 
 ABs0'8BENTS [ab/orbans, Fr. of abſorbentia; 25 in phyſic, a ge- 
neral name for ſuch medicines as have the power of drying up redun- 
dant humours, whether applied externally to ulcers, or taken into 
ſtomach. The teſtaceous powders of all ſorts, are abſorbents. 
Axso RT [ab/orptus, Lat.] ſupped up, c. LE 
 Azs0'rPTLON, the act of abſorbing, or ſwallowing up. | 
— noc [i. e. without this] words of exception made uſe of in 
99 t - 1 1 1 ; ; Eh, 
o ABSTA'IN [Sabſtiner, Fr. aflenerfs, It. abflener, Sp. of ab/ineo 
Lat.] . 4 _ ode mY 9 
AzsTz miovs [aftemio, It. abfiemio, Sp. of abftemius, Lat.] pro- 
perly 2 of one who drinks no wine; moderate, temperate in 
et, Ca : : ö ; 4 
- ABsTE'MiOUSLY, ſoberly, temperately. | 2 
Ass TEMIOUsx ESS, ſobriety, temperance; 8 We 
ABsTE'NT1ON [ab/tentio, Lat. from ab/tineo, to keep from] the act 
of reſtraining, or withholding from. Be | 


o 
* 


AzsrENTiox Jin common law] * keeping or withholding an heir 


from taking poſſeſſion of his inheritance. 

To Ass TE xo [abftergo, Lat. of abs, from, and tergo, to wipe] to 
wipe off, to cleanſe. . | 1 
- AngTE'rGenT [abſtergens, Lat.] cleanſing, ſcowring. | 

 ABsTE'xGENTS [with phyſicians] medicines of a cleanſing or 
ſcowring quality. 3 „ 333 

1 * 3 Po. , 7 

' ABsTE'RSTVE [ detrrſif, Fr. a 0, It. abRerfiwo, Sp. eiu, 
Lat.] that hath 1 power . as 4 — 2 , 
- 'AnsTERSIVE Medicines, ſuch as are uſed to clear tho ſcin and out- 
ward parts of the body from filth. CEE +: | I 
 A'ssTIxexcCE -[ab/tinentia, Lat. of abftineo, to forbear, or refrain 
from] an abſtaining from food, drink; pleaſures, luſts, &&. 
 AB$TINEXCE is properly repreſented in painting, by a woman of a. 
healthy itution, holding one hand on her mouth, and in the | 
other a ſerall, apon which are the words, «tor, non ne abutar, I uſe, 
but don't abuſe.” | e WM 
" ABSTINENCE from Evil, is repreſented by a woman crowned with 
wa” | S | laurel, 


* 


* 


AB U 


faurel, leaning on a pedeſial, and looking attentively on the deca- 


togue, which lies before her. Under her feet lie ſerpents, tortoiſes, 


and broken arrows, and by her ſide ſtands a camel. 


A'ssTInEnT [abſtinente, It. 3 of abſlinens, Lat.} refrain. 


ing from, or moderately uſing wine, 


c. 
Ans ro'n TED [ab/tortus, Lat. of abs, from, and forguro, to wreſt] 


wrung or wreſted from b violence; 


To ABsTRA'cT [atftraire, Fr. aſtraere, It. aftrarr, 3 
u 


Lat. of abs, from, and ?raho, to draw] 1. To take, or f 


thing from another. 2. To ſeparate ideas, 3. To abridge, or re. 


ce to an epitomy - | 155 
we os [abftraftus, Lat.] a fort draught or copy of an origi- 
nal writing; the abridgment of a book, record, Cc. an epitomy. 

AzsTract [with logicians] any quality, as it is conſidered apart, 
without regard had to its concrete or ſubject. . | | 

AssTRACT [in philoſophy] that which is ſeparated from vr" ahi 
thing, by an operation of the mind, called abffra&ion. 


An Ans TRAC T Jada, is ſome ſimple idea, detached and ſeparated | 
from any particular fubje& or complex idea, for the ſake of viewing 


and conſidering it more diſtinctly, as it is in itſelf, its own nature, We. 
ABsTRACT Numbers [with arithmeticians] ſuch as are conſidered as 


pure numbers, without being applied to any ſubject. 


Aßs TRA COT EID Mathematicks, is uſed in oppoſition to mixed mathe 


maticks; the former ſignifying pure arithmetic, geometry, or al- 
A | | / | 
g ABsTRA'cTED Noun Subſlantiues [with grammarians, &c.] are 


fach nouns as denote a thing; the exiſtence of which is real, and in 


the nature of the thing; but ſubſiſts only in the underſtanding ;- as 


humanity, truth, vigilance, &c. 
ABsTRA'cTEDLY [of abfrafus, Lat.] by way of abſtract. 


1 Aks TRA CVE [abſirafivus, Lat. ] that may be abſtracted or drawn 


frrom. | 


2. Inattention, or abſence of min 


— 


Absraa“orton fal fradhio, Lat. 1. The operation of extraction. 
3. Regardleſs of external ob- 

jects. 1 ESPE 5 Cs 

, AnsTRACTION [in philoſophy} is an operation gf the mind, 


whereby it ſeparates things naturally conjunR or _— together, and - 
forms and conſiders ideas of — thus ſeparated. A 
culty which is peculiar to the min 


| power or fa- 
of man, in contradiſtinction to the 
natural capacity of brute beaſts ; by the help of which faculty he can 


make his ideas or conceptions relating to particular things, to become 


to thruſt from, to p 


% 


general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind. Thus if the eye re- 
preſent to a man whiteneſs in a wall, he can conſider abſtractedly that 
quality of whiteneſs, and find it attributable to many other things, and 
plainly diſtinguiſh it from them; as ſnow, milk, chalk, Go 
ABsTr1I'cTED [abftrifus, Lat.] looſened, unbound. 
To ApsTRI'NGE [abfringo, Lat. of ab, neg. and fringe, to bind] 
to unbind or looſen. 5 | | 

To Ans TRUE e Lat. of abs, from, and #rudo, to thruſt] 
away, or from; 
ABsTRU'sE [abſtrus, Fr. Age It. abfri/o, Sp. of abſtruſus, Lat. 


obſcure, dark, not eafy to be underſtood, deep, hidden, or far removed 


from the common apprehenſions or ways of conceiving. | 
 AnBsTRU'SENEsSs, or ABsTRU'sITY, 1. Obſcurity in meaning, un- 
intelligibleneſs. 2. That which is abſtruſe. e 
ABsTRV'SELY, obſcurely, unintelligibly. 5 | 
To Azsu'ms [ab/umo, Lat. ſumo, to take] to waſte away gra- 


Aually. 


5 [abſurde, Fr. afſurdo, It. ab ſurdo, Sp. of abſurdut, Lat.] 
t. Not agreeable to reaſon or common ſenſe, or that thwarts or goes 
contrary to the common notions and apprehenſions ef men. 2. In- 
conſiſtent, contrary to reaſon. 3 | 
Apsu'rpxEss, or Awsu'tDiTY [abſarditt, Fr. affurdits, Tt. of 
abſurditas, Lat.] not reeable to reaſon, impertinence, folly; an 
error or offence againſt ſome generally allowed truth or principle. 
- Ansv'xDLY, impertinently, fooliſhly. _ 5 =o 
Anvu'npancs [abondance, Fr. abonddanza, It. abunddncia, Sp. of 


| abundantia, Lat.] 1. Great plenty. 2. A great many, vaſt numbers: 


: bundans, Lat.) a 


as abundance of people. 3. A great quantity: what abundance of 


noble blood has been ſhed; with very fmall benefit to the chriſtian 


e ſtate.” Sir Walter Raleiph. 4 More than ſufficient. 

ABu'NDANT eee r. abbondante, It. abindente, Sp. of a- 

unding, more than ſufficient. þ- A Th 

ABunpanT Nambers (wich arithmeticians] ſuch numbers, whoſe 
aliquot parts added together, make more than the whole number, of 
which they are parts; as 20, whoſe aliquot parts are 10, 5; 4, 2, 1, 
and make 22 ; and 12, whole aliquot parts are 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, which 
added together, make 16. 5 

Azzxpa'xTHx, as an allegorical deity, was repreſented by the an- 
cients, as a very beautiful woman, crowned with flowers, having on 
a green garment embroidered with gold : in her right hand, a horn 
of plenty, filled with fruits ; arid in her left, ears of corn, ſtanding 
in yo midſt of all ſorts of temporal bleſſings. - OY 
-. ABunda'xTLY, plentifully. Mong, {Wren | 
To AsBp'ss abuſer, Fr. abuſart, It. aba, Sy. abutor, Lat. of 


N ab, and ator, to uſe] 1. To make a bad uſe of. 2. To impoſe up- 
on, or deceive. 


3. To affront, or treat rudely. 
© Anuss [abus, Fr. abuſo, It. and Sp. of. abuſus, Lat.] 1. The irre- 


gular or ill uſe of a thing, or ſomething introduced contrary to the 5 
proper order and intention of it. 2. Bad euſtom. 3: Unjuſt 


Self- Ax us, the crime called otherwiſe, ſelf. pollution. See Owa- 


— 


_ Anvs10 [in rhetoric] a _ , the ſame as catachreſis, by wh 

r — 25 Dn 
eonſiderable reduftions and abatements, as ** worſhip, th ſtrictly 
* ſpeaking, appropriated to God by a catechrefis, may be applied to 
«+ magiſtrates and women. The ſeripture uſes it in theſe 8 widely 


different ſenſes in one and the ſame ſent nce, They werſhipped God 


and the king.” 7 | + a 
. Arv'sivs [abufinus, Lat. J affrontive, offenſive, injurious. 
Azv'aveLy, offenſively, injurioufly.. W 

"ABv's1VENEss, offenſiveneſs, affrontingneſs, &'c. 


8 1 - 4 4 5 - 


* 
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EH : 1 


_ Aspys8%1'NEs, a people of Ethiopia, 


in the top of pellitory or ivy. Lat. 
ih botanif 


. 
To Avr, or Auurr Hof aboutir; Fr.] to bound or border upon. 
ABv'TALs, or ABu'TTAaLs. See ABBUTTALS, 


 Apv'twment, that which abuts or borders upon another. 
ABvuTT1LLONn [with botaniſts] yellow mallows. 


 A'sypos, a town and caſtle: of the leſſer Aſia, ſituated on tbe 


ſouth entrance of the Helleſpont, now the ſouthern caſtle of the Dar- 
danells. Here the ſtrait which divi 


les Afia from Europe is two miles 

over. Latitude 40 oo” N. longitude 27%. 30 E. 
ABY'sMAL, pertaining to an abyſCCCCCC 00000. 
A'syss Fabime, Fr. abifſo, It. biſmo, Sp. abyſſus, Lat. of aCvooE., 

Gr. of '« pri. andfvev®s, a bottom] 1. A — pit or gulf, 


or any prodigious deep where no bottom can be found ; or is ſup- 


poſed to have no bottorff; a vaſt unfathomable depth of waters. 
2. In à figurative ſenſe, that in which any thing is loſt. 3. The vaſt 


collection of waters ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels of the earth. 2 


4. Among divines, it is often uſed to „ hell. 
are chriſtians of the Greek 

church. | | 

 Apyss1'n1a. See Erytorra, | 


Ac, Ax, or A«E, at the beginning or end of a name of a town 


or place is the Saxon word (ac) which ſignifies an oak, and generally 
denotes the place to take its name of Oak, as Acton is as much as to 
ſay Oak-town, and Auſtin's-ac, Auſtin's-oak; and as for the names 
of perſons of the ſame form, they are for the moſt part derived' from 
the places of their birth, or ſome atchievement there. | 
Aca'cia ſin botany] 
hath a tubuloſe flower, conſiſting of one leaf, with many ſtamina or 
threads, which are many of them collected into a kind of ſphere or 
globe ; the pointal of the flower afterwards becomes a pod, in which 


are included ſeveral ſeeds, each of which is ſeparated by tranſverſe | 


diaphragms, and are generally ſurrounded with a ſweetzſh pulp. 
Miller's Gard. Dia. 8 7 ; ; er 


Acacia [with medalliſts] a kind of roll, zeſembling a bag, ſeen 


on medals in the hands of ſeveral of the conſuls and emperors, after 
Anaſtaſius, | | „„ 85 

-A'cacy [axaxiz, Gr.] innocence, a being free from malice.. 
ACADEMIC, or ACADE'MICK [academique, Fr. accademico, It. aca- 
demico, Sp. of academicus, Lat.] belonging to an academy. 


AcaDE'MICRks 3 Gr.] the diſciples of Plato, who were 


ſo named, becauſe they ſtudied in the public ſchool, called academia, 


a famous ſchool, not far from Athens, built and planted with trees, 


as ſome ſay, by Cadmus the Phcenician ; others by Academivs, 
whoſe great dogma was anum ſcio quod nihil ſcio, i. e. Ik 
thing, that I know nothing: a 2 of ſceptical philoſophers, who 
taught that all things were uncertain ; and that men ought to doubt of 
all things, and believe nothing. 


Acaptmrciany, or AcaDE'MIAN, a name now uſed for members 
of modern academies, or inſtituted ſocieties of learned 


Aca'vemy [academie, Fr. academia, It. acadimia, Sp. and Lat. 
It was originally a public place planted with trees at Athens, fo called 


from one Academus, who preſented it. As P. Richelet obſerves, and 
Horace confirms the ſame in that line, + 4 | 


te ſylvas academi quæ rere- 2 EE. 
an univerſity ; a place where perſons are taught the liberaf arts and 
ſciences, 22 
ſons, eſtabliſhed for the improvement of learning, He. ipa 
repreſents an academy emblematically, by a heroin having a crown 
of gold on her head, a garment of many colours, a file in her right 
hand, with the motto DETRAHIT ATQUE POLIT ; and a garland of 
myrtle, laurel and ivy, repreſenting fo many different ſpecies of poe- 
try, in her left: her noble aſpect, to expreſs ſolidity of / judgment: 
her crown of gold, the refining of ideas conceived in the brain by 
many trials nad, experiments ; the variety of colours in her garment, 


the diverſity of ſciences; the file in her hand, the polling - Wri- 
8 onou- 


tings from droſs and ſuperfluity ; and laſtly, the gar 
Acapemr, is alſo now uſed for a ſort of collegiate ſchool or ſe- 


rable reward due to thoſe who excel. 
minaty, where young perſons are inſtrufted in a private way, in the 


liberal arts and ſciences, as thoſe of the non - conſormiſts. 
Acapemy, or Academy Figure [with painters) is a drawing or de- 

ſign, done after a model, with crayon or pencil. | | 
Acapemy [of horſemanſhip] is alſo uſed to ſignify a riding-ſchool, 

a place where perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and other 


- exerciſes, as fencing, c. 


An AcapeMwy, in the canting dialect, is a brothel, bawdy-houſe, 
or receptacle for all ſorts of vagrants. Here the young ones are in- 


itiated and inſtructed, as well in the canting language, as in their ſe- 


veral cheats and impoſtures : And here they are afterwards ſeparated 
into tribes, according to their different capacities for miſchief. 
Ac bia, or New Scotland, one of the Britiſh colonies in North 


America, ſituated between 43 and 51 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 63 and 70 degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded by the 


river St. Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, and by the bay 
of Fundi and the ſeas of Acadia on the ſouth, and 13 and 


New England on the weſt. The chief town is Annapo 


Acad [with chemiſts) vinegar. . 7 
5 [axaxvPn, Gr.] the ſea nettle, or great ſtinging net- 

Acana'ceovs [of daa, to 
prickly ; applied to all plants of th 
the prominent parts of animals. | 

AcanTa'B0LUs [axwt]eforS,, of dxw9a, 2 thorn, and gu, to 
caſt out, Gr.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument, deſcribed by Paulus Egineta, 


teſembling tweezers, uſed in extracting a cariated piece of à bone, 


that is looſe, or thorns, or any thing 'extrangous in a wound, as a 


tent, &c. Alſo in pulling away hairs from the' eye-lids that are trou - 


bleſome and irritate the eyes: ITE: | 5 
AeurnA [axasda, Gr.] à thorn, brier, or bramble. La. 
Ae vrua [with anatomiſts] the moſt backward protuberance or 

knob of, the vertebra's of the back, otherwiſe called, ſpina dorfi.. 
Aca'nTHICE [axarJ:*n, Gr.] a ſweet and'pleaſgat juice, contained 


AeAvrns [with 


. 
. 1 


J the herb groundſel. Lare. 
Z ©. * ACANTHUS 


ptian thorn, or binding-bean-tree. = - 


now this one 


It is alſo uſed for a particular ſociety of —_ er- 
| æſar 


„or rather dzasda, a thorn} 
iſtle kind, and ſometimes alſo 


? - ol a j * N 
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255 rde; Gr.] the herb bears-breech, bears-foot; or To Acer [accentuer, Fr. accentuare, It. acentudr, Sp. from At- 
bor oa ae 53 4 . like thoſe of the thiſtle. The centus, Lat.] 1. To mark with an accent. 2. To pints FM with re- 
flowers are labiated : the under lip of the flower is divided into three gatd to the accents, | | Fa. 
ſegments, which in the beginning is 6 into a 1 ow 2 5 NTGR [of ad, to, and cans; to ing one of three ſingers in 

« ip are produced the ſtamina, or ſeeds which ſup- 8 ; | | | 
2 3 end. the flower is compoſed of leaves which To. Ace#'nrvare Caccentuer, Fr.] to pronounce in reading or 


bs dich Fa x _ 1 of which is bent over like an arch, which ſpeaking according to the accent. | TY 
— 74 defect 00 the upper lip of the flower: the fruit is of an l AccgnTua'TION, a pronouncing or marking a word, ſo as to lay a 


ich is divided in the middle into two cells, each containing ſtreſs of the voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable. 
be = 14 —_—_— p To Acc PT [accepter, Fr. accettare, It. acettr; Sp. acceitar, Port: 
Acapv'Lco, a port town of North America, ſituated in the province @cceptum of accipio, Lat. of ag, to, and capio, to take] to receive fa- 
of Mexico, on a ſine bay of the South Sea, from whence a rich ſhip vourable or kindly, to take with particular approbation, either with 
ſails annually to Manilla in the Philippine iſlands, near the coaſt of or without the particle of. He will accept money, or of money. When 
China in Aſia, and another returns annually from thence to Acapulco, it denotes a particular biaſs, it has uſually the particle of before the 
laden with all the treaſures of the Eaſt Indies. It was one of theſe perſon to which it relates, but ſometimes without of The former 
ſhips loaden with filver, and bound from Acapulco to Manilla, that more commonly; as, he accepts /me, or he accepts me. 7 
lord Anſon took near the Philippine iſlands, 1 ACCE'PTABLE [acetable, Sp. of acceprabilis, low Lat.] that may 
A'caron [axagoy, Gr.] the plant wild- myrtle or gow ; alſo butch- be favourably or kindly received, agreeable to. | . 
| | Acce'eTaBLy, agreeably. 


** re ages, Gr. ] in natural hiſtory ; a ſmall worm breeding ACCEPTABILI'TY of acceptable] the qualification of being re- 


-  A'carvs [tx a. PTABII | 
| nad | ceived with liking and approbation. A word rarely uſed. | 
Ac x [acarpia, Lat. of axagria, of à priv. and xdero;, Gr. ACCE'PTABLENESS, agreeableneſs, Pleaſantneſs, quality of being 
fruit] unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. 5 agreeable. 5 7 ep 3 . 
AcarELE “Cros, or AcaTALE'cTiC Perſe e Gr.] a Acce PTANCE [acctptant, Fr. of acceptans, Lat.] an accepting or. 
verſe exactly perfect, in which there is not one ſyllable too much or too receiving favourably or kindly; ſometimes the 0 or manner of 
little. wo AL RE taking a word, with the accent promiſcuouſty on the firſt of ſecond 
| Acartatr'eric CAI, Gr.] incomprehenſible. ſyllable, _ 5 98 1 
AcaTaLt'esy - A a, Lat. Gf dxalannia, Gr.] incompre- AccryTANnce, or Acer rr io Cin law] a tacit agreeing to 
henſibleneſs, or the impoſſibility of comprehending or conceiving a ſome former act done by another, which might have been undone or 
| | | avoided, if ſuch acceptance had not been: Thus if 4 man and his 


thing. | 
AcarA“LIs [axdlaxy, Gr.] the leſſer kind of juniper. wife, ſeized of land in right of his wife, do join in making a leaſe by 
AcaTE'Ra Iden e, Gr.] the greater juniper- tre. deed, reſerving rent; the huſband dying, the wife receives or accepts 
 Acare'xv-fin the king's houſhold] a fort of check between the of the rent, the leaſe ſhall be made good by this acceptance in her, and 
clerks of the king's kitchen, and ſurveyor. | ſhall bar her from bringing the writ cui in vita, againſt the tenant. 
| AcaTHA'R31A [Ax age, of à neg. and xavaigy, Gr. to purge or  ACCEPTATION [acceptation, Fr. atcettaziane, It. acetacion, Sp.] 
cleanſe] that filth or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which is not yet 1. The received meaning of a word, or the ſenſe in which it is 
' purged off. „ uſually taken. 2. Reception of any perſon or thing, either agreeably 
Aca'Tia, or Aca'cta, a little thorn owns in Egypt, out of or not. 3. Particular regard as to acceptablenefs and manner of re- 


the leaves and fruit of which is preſſed a black juice, which being dried, ception. 
is called by the ſame name, and has a very aſtrictive _ . Acce'eTER [accept] he who accepts. SN 5 
Acau'LIs, or Acav'Los [from a neg. and caulis a ſtalk) a term AcekrrII A“ TION [in civil law] a diſcharge from the creditor to 
uſed of plants that ſeem to want ſtalks, whoſe flower creeps on the the debtor ; the ſame as an acquittance.in the common law. 
ground. | " Acce'eT10N, acceptation, or common meaning of a word, _ 
Accarir RE [a law word] to pay relief to the chief lord. Acck'ss [acces, Fr. ncceffo, It. actſo, Sp. of acceſſus, Lat.] 1. Ad- 
Acca'eiTuM Is law word] relief due to the lords of the manors. mittance, approach or paſſage to a place or perſon. 2. Licenſe or 
Acc bs ap Curiam, a writ directed to the ſheriff, requiring him means of approach to any thing. 35 Of [acceſſo, Lat.] acceſſion to 
to go to the court of ſome lord or franchiſe, where any falſe judgment any thing, additional increaſe. * _ | 9 
- <7 po to have been made in any ſuit in a court of record, that a Acexss [O. Eng. from the Fr.] return or fit of an ague or othet 
record may be made of the ſame ſuit there, and certified into the diſtemper. | _ | x DE 
king's court. „„ 1 TIN AccEx's8ARINES [acceſſary corrupted for acceſſory, which ſee] qua- 
CCEDAS Ab VIck-couirT EM, a writ directed to the corner, re- lity or ſtate of being acceſſary. N . 
uiring him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who having had a pore de- Aceg'ss ILE [Fr. acceſſbile, It. of acceſſibilis, Lat.] that may be 
livered to him, ſuppreſſes it. | aapproached, or reached at, having the particle zo. | 


Too Accx'pe [accedo, Lat. of ad, to, and wes af co to come to, Access1BLE Height, is either that which may be meaſured mecha- 


to draw near to, to enter into, or to add one's ſelf to ſomething already nically, by applying a meaſure to it; or elſe it is an height whoſe 
ſuppoſed to take place; as ſuch a ſtate acceeded to a war or treaty, 1. e. baſe can be approached to, and from thence a length meafured on the 
the join'd the other powers, and became a party in it. ground. | Ds 5 | 
Jo Acct'LeraTE [accelerer, Fr. accelerare, It. accelerds, Sp. ac- Accg's810N L acceſſion, Lat. atcefſio, Fr.] 1. Addition or increaſe, the 

| eelero, Lat. of ad, to, and celer, ſwift} to haſten, to quicken, to ſpur act whereby a thing is ſuper-added to another; joining one's ſelf to 
| on with ſuper-added motion and expedition. | any thing elſe: 2. Coming to, as the coming of a king to the crown, 
1 — ep Motion [in mechanicks] a motion which receives A'ccESSoRI r, in the manner of an accomplice, and not as a prin- 
continual inerements or acceſſions of velocity. pai „„ : 3 - 

| ACCELERA'TION [ acceleration, Fr. acceleratio, Lat. accelerament, It. Accrs80'rrus Williffi [with anatomiſts] a nerve ſo termed, from 
acceleracion, Sp.] a haſtening, &c. 8 Dr. Willis, who firſt diſcoveFd it. Ie ariſes from the medulla fpinalis, 
about the beginning of the ſixth pair of the neck, and afcends to the 


AcczlERATIOoN [with philoſophers] a continual increaſe of velo- 
city in any heavy bodies, define towards the centre of the earth, by head; and having there enter'd the ſkull, it paſſes out of it again, and 


the force of gravity. | is totally ſpent on the muſculus trapezius. HO 
AccELERATION [with the ancient aſtronomers) a term uſed in re- A'cexssory | acceſſoire, Fr. acceſſorio, It. and Sp: ] additional, 

ſpe to the fixed ſtars, and —_ the difference between the revolu- ſuper-added, or that is an accomplice, not a principal. 

tion of the primum mobile, and the folar revolution, which was com- AcckssonY [by ſtatute] a perſon, who commands, encourages, 


| Puted at 3 minutes and 56 ſeconds. gui 


adviſes, or conceals an offender, that is guilty of felony by ſtatute. 


ACCELERATO'RES [in anatomy] certain muſcles, ſo called gf-ae- Accgs80RY; or AcckssAR T [in civil law] any thing that of right 
eelero, i. e. to haſten. FX a | — delongs or depends on another, although it be ſeparated from it; as if 
| AccELERATOREs Urine [with anatomiſts] a pair of uſcles be- tiles be taken from a houſe to be laid on again, they are an acceſſary, 


longing to the penis; they ariſe fleſhy from the upper part of the ure. if the houſe be to be fold. "|" : 
thra, as it paſſes under the os pubis, and are inſerted on each fide of Acekssoxx, or Acctssary [in common law] a perſon guilty of 


: the ra cavernoſa penis; the uſe of which is to ite the paſ- felony, though not principally, but by participation, as by advice 
| ſage 2 urine, and the ſeed. ws the Þ command, concealment, aiding or aſſiſting; and this may be either 
: To Asc8'nn [accende, Lat. of ad, to, and candeo, to glow] to kin- before or after the fact. * 


dle, or ſet on fire. . ? - Aecryance- — Lat.] a little book, containing the firlf i 


- Accg'nston [in philoſophy] the kindling, or ſettin any natural principles of the Latin tongtie. 
body onfire. © | 8 | 2 Accipens [with Slofophers] that 5 does not follow 


'ecenT [Fr. accento, It. actnto, Sp. of accentus, Lat. of ad, to, from the nature of che thing, but from ſome acpidental quality of it. 


_—_W—_— 


and cans, to ſing] the riſing or falling of the voice, a tone and man- Acemsywy [Fr. accidente, It. acidente, Sp{ of accident, Lat.] 
ner of pronunciation, contracted from the country in which a perſon caſualty or chance; a contingent effect, or ſomething produced 
was bid, orrefided « conſiderable time. caſually and without any fore-knowledge or deftination of it in the 
 _Accanr [with rhetoricians] a tone or modulation of the voice, agent that produced it, or to whom it happens. | N 
uſed ſometimes to denote the intention of the ſpeaker, with regard to A thing 1s alſo frequently ſtiled an accident, in reference to its cauſe, 
energy or force, and expreſſive of the ſentiments and paſſions. or at leaſt as to our knowledgs of it, and by this an effect either ca- 
© Grave Accent | with grammarians] is this mark () over a vowel, ſually produced, or which appears to have been ſo to us, is common. 
toſhew that the voice is to be depreſs d. | | ly underſtood; ba | men: | 
- Acute Accent is this mark () over a vowel, to ſhew that the voice Accipgnt- [with logicians] is taken in a three-fold ſenſe: _ = 7 8 


is to be raiſed. | 
g Veet Acexur is this mark () over a vowel in Greek, and therefrom without deſtroying its nature or eſſeyce in oppoſition to the 
points out a kind of andulation of the voice. - eſſence of a thing, or whatever does not really belong to a thing, 
The Zong Accent [in grammar] ſhews that the voice is to dwell but only caſually ; as the clothes a perſon wears, the money in his : 


* 


nouncing ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus (7). The Greek eſſential properties of any ſubje& z becauſe they are there not eſſen- 
tongue has fort, ſhorter, and Horteſt ſyllables, and in the laſt of tially, but 


Acceno [in muſic} a certain modulation or warbling of the voice, 
to expreſs the paſſions either naturally or artificially. — is in its effence or nature to ſubfiſt in, inhere, or cleave to ſome ſud :- 


7 ; : 


— 


ideas, as are whe 


Ac C 
tance, and cannot be alone. This they alſo call nccidens predicamen- 


tale, and in this ſenſe the laſt nine pre icaments are called accidents, 


or it i ich all qualities whatſoever. | 5 
hy * eee 4 wich logicians] is the fifth of the univerſal 


n the object is a true mode, which may be ſepa- 
rated, at leaſt by the mind, from the thing of which it is ſaid to be an 


accident, and yet the idea of that thing ſhall not be deſtroyed ; as 


d, hard, juſt, prudent, &c. T7. 2 ts 7 
Proficable 7 ey [with logicians] implies a common quality, 


—_ may not be in the ſubje&, as a particular colour, 
winch may be, or Muy 8 0 q . two ſounds, of which the one is grave, and the other acute. 

"Ig o Acco'rd [accordare, It. accordar, Sp. J accorder, Fr.] to agree, 
to 


edneſs in a wall, So. . | 
5 ee Aceib EN [with logicians] is when it is in its eſſence 


or nature to ſubſiſt in, inhere or cleave to ſame ſubſtance, and can- 


— 7 


not be alone. 3 „5 
Neſpective entitive AccivenT [with logicians] is relation. 
Eulitive AccivenTs [in metaphyſicks] are either primary or ſe- 


condary. ; 1 F 
Primary entitive AccibExrs, are ſuch as are abſolute, as quantity 
and quality. : 


Modificative entitive AccipenTs [with metaphyſicians] are quando 
(when), bi (where), fits (ſituation), Habitus (habit) 
AceipantT [with phyſicians] is ſuch as does not flow immediately 


from the firſt cauſe ; but from caſual interpoſitions ; ſome uſe the ex- 


have happened to a man in the courſe of his life. 


preſſion in much the ſame ſenſe as ſymptom. 


| _ Abſolute AccivenT [with Roman catholicks] is an accident which 
does, of may poſſibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, or by ſome ſuper- 
natural power, without a ſubject. 


Accivent [in grammar} the particular property of a word. 
AccipenT Fe eee are the moſt remarkable chances that 


 Accipe'nTal. ¶ accidental, Fr. accidentale, It. accidental, S p · of 


accidentalis, Lat.] pertaining to accidents, ur by chance. 
Sometimes it denotes any * adventitious. Th 


is laſt is unuſual. 


AccivenTal Dignities and Debilities [with aſtrologers] certain 


caſual affections or diſpoſitions of the planets, by which they are 


ſtrengthened or weakened, on account of their being in ſach a houſe 


of the figure. 


Acciventar Point [in perſgeRtive] a point in the horizontal line, 


where lines parallel among themſelves do meet, though they are not 
perpendicular to the figure. | : | 


. "PR. 5 
AceiDgE'NTALLY, caſually. In ſuch a manner as not to be eſſen- 


tal ; c 8 
AccipE'NTALNESS [of accidentalis, Lat.] 1. The happening by 
chance. 2. Quality of being accidental. %ͤ;;? ON 


Acci'pious [| accidizs, Lat. ] ſlothful. | 
Acc1'vity [acciditas, Lat.] flothfulneſs. DCD 
Acci ver [accinctus, Lat.] girded, prepared, ready. | 
Acci ri [accipient, Lat.] 1. Receiving 2. A receiver, 
Accirirxr mA (in botany] the herb hawk-weed. | 
AccrsR [acciſe, r.] exciſe, a tax on beer, &c. © 
To Acci'Tt [accito, Kat. of ad, to, and cito, to call] a word uſed 


by Shakeſpeare and others, but now obſolete, ſignifying, to call or 


ſummons. 


-  AccLar, acclamation. Milton. N 


 AccLamMa'T10N, Fr. [acclamazione, It. acclamacion, Sp. of accla- 


matio, Lat.) a ſhouting of the people for joy; expreſſing their applaule, 


eſteem or approbation of any thing. - 9 hs 

_ Accir'vis [in anatomy] a muſcle called alſo obliquus aſcendens. 
— Accrr'vity  [acclividad, Sp. accliwita, It. acclivitas, Lat.] is a 
ſteepneſs reckoned upwards on a ſlope; as declivity is a ſteepneſs 


downwards; thus AC is an acclivity, and CA a declivity, See 
Plate IV. Fig. 1. N | | | 


for, or furniſh with, 2. To agree or compoſe a d 
nt to, to adjuſt, to apply. 
To. AccommoparTeE [with 


Accrr vous -[acclivis, Lat.] riſing upwards with a ſſope. 
To AcCLoy. 1. To croud, or overfill. 2. To ſurfeit, or ſatiate. 


» AccLoyep [with farriers] is ſaid of a horſe that is nailed or prick- 


ed in ſnooing. 


To Acco'1r, to buſtle, croud, or be in a hurry. See Coll. 


AccoLla'ps, an embracing about the neck; clipping and colling ; 
a ceremony anciently uſed in the conferring of kuighthood. 

A'ccoLENT [ acrolens, Lat.] dwelling hard by). 
 AccoLLE' [in heraldry] collared, or wearing a collar. Fr. 

To Acco'MMoDaTE | accommoder, Fr. accommodare, It. acomodar, 
Sp. of - accommodo, Lat. of ad, and commodo, to _ 1. To provide 


erence. 3. To 


figure into a cirele, &c. according as the conditions of the propoſition 


or problem require. 


4 


Accouuop A' TIoN [ accommodement, Fr. accommodemente, It. acomo- 
damiento, Sp-] 1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, Ic. 2. The compo- 
fure or putting an end to a difference, quarrel, &c. 3. Convenience. 
_ Accommopa'Ti9N [in philoſophy] the application of one thing by 


analogy to another. 


Acco'MPANIMENT, ſomething attending or added as a circumſtance 
to another, either by the way of ornament, or for the ſake of ſym- 
metry, or the like, SO D 5 
© ACCOMPANIMENTS [in heraldry] are all-ſuch things as are applied 


| about the ſhield, by way of ornament, as the belt, mantlings, ſup- 


: 2 . 


porters, Sc. 


To Acco'Mpany [acompagnare, It. accompannar, Sp. accompagner, 
= 1. To go or come with, to wait on, to keep company with. 
0 Jjolg an yoke with. nog oe one ee 

To ACCOMPANY @ ii © e. to play to it with proper inftruments. 
An Acco'meLick [It. and Sp. complice, Fr.] one who has a hand 
in a matter, or who is beet to the ſame crime or deſign with another. 


Io Acco'uptisn [compire, It. cumplir, Sp. accomplir, Fr.] 1. To 


perform, finiſh or fulfil. 2. To execute or bring a matter or thing to 
perfection. 3. To complete a period of time. 4. To obtain, or 
acquire. 3 3 SW hp 

" A Perſon well Acco'mMPLISHED, one who has exrtaordinary parts, 


and has acquired great accompliſhments in learning. 


Acco'm PLISHMENT [ compimento,It, cumplimento, oe; accompliſſement, 
Fr.] 1. The entire executian, atchievement, or fulfilling of tomething 
propoſed or undertaking. 2, Embelliſhment, or ornament, 


* 
— 


behaviour, Qc. 


eometricians] to adapt or fit a line or 


Accus rio '[accuſa 


r 


5 


A6comptisfMENTs, acquirements in literature, art, ſcience, good 


Acco'mer, See Account. | 1 
Acco [Fr. accords, It. acutrdo, Sp.] 1. Agreement or compact. 


2. Agreement of mind. 3. Mutual harmony, ſymmetry. 4. Self- 
motion; as it opened of its own accord. | | 


Accor, [in common law] agreement between ſeveral perſons or 
parties, to make ſatisfaction for an affront or treſpaſs committed one 


- againſt another. ö 


Accosp [in muſic] is the production, mixture, and relation of 


ang together. 

ow - 
2. With regard to. | 7 

Acco R ORAT ED [accorporatus, Lat.] joined or put to, imbodied. 

To Acco'sT [ acceſlare, It. of accofter, Fr.] to make or come up to 
a perſon, and ſpeak to him. 1 8 | 

Acco'unT [compte or conte, Fr. conto, It. cuenta, Sp. conta, Port.] 
1. A computation of the number of certain things, a reckoning. 2. 
The total, or reſult of a computation. 3. Eſtimation, or value. 4. 


Rank, dignity, or diſtinftion. 5. ' Regard, conſideration, for the 


ake of, As, © Sempronius gives no thanks on this account.” Addi- 
Jon. 6. Reaſon, or cauſe. 7. Narrative, or relation. 8. Opinion, 


or belief. 9. Review or examination. 10. Explanation, or aſſign- 
ment of cauſes. 11. The reaſons of any thing collected. : 


Account [in a law ſenſe} a particular detail or enumeration de- 
livered to a court or judge, &c. of what a man has received or ex- 
pended for another, in the management of his affairs. Alſo, 


Accov' vr, or Accourr [in commom law] a writ or action that 
lies againſt a man, who by his office is obliged to give an account to 


another, (as a bailiff to his maſter, c.) and refuſes to do it. 


Accouxr of Sales {in traffic] an account in which the ſale of goods 
is particularly ſet down. | 


Upon no Account, or by no means. 1 * 
1 on all Accounts. 1. By all means. 2. In every reſpect. 
To Account. 1. To reckon, or compute. 2. To believe, or 


be of opinion. 3. To eſteem, or regard. See Account. 


To Account {or give a reaſon) for. \ h | 
Accou'nTABLE [comptable Fr. of computabilis, Lat.] liable to give 
an account, anſwerable. 


Accovu'NTAanT, or Acco'MPTANT, one who is well verſed in 
arithmetic, or caſting up of accounts, an able arithmeticiaa. 
AccounTaNT [in law] a perſon who is obliged to render an ac- 


count to another. | | . 
To Acco'urLE ee Fr.] to link, or join together. 
To Accov'rxR [accoutror, Fr.] to dreſs, attire, trim, eſpecially 
with warlike accoutrements. | r 7 
Accou'TREMENT [eccoutrement, Fr.] warlike dreſs. See To Ac- 
. | - OY 


”7COUTRE. 


AccrE'Tion [accretio, Lat. from ad, to, and creſco, to grow] grow- 
ing to another, ſo as to augment it. ** RT 
- AccRETION [with naturaliſts] an addition of matter to any body 


externally ; but it is frequently applidy to the increaſe of ſuch bodies 


as are without life, and it is alſo called appoſition or juxta-poſition. 
” ACCRET1oN, or A'CCREMENT [with civilians] a vague or vacant 
portion of ground, joined with grounds held or poſſeſſed by another, 
 Accre'Tive [from acretio, Lat.] that by which growth is increaſed; 
that by which vegetation is augmented. Sages 
To Accro'acn [accrocher, Fr.] 1. To hook or grapple unto. 2. 
To invade another man's right ; to encroach upon. „ 
 AccroA'CHMENT, an encroachment, &c. 
3 [in heraldry] is when one thing 
. p a 
To Acckv'E, or Accreg'w [of accreſco, Lat. or accri from accroitre, 
Fr.] 1. To be increaſed or added to. 2- To fall to a perſon by way 
of accretion or acceſſion, Qc. as, great good will accrue from it. 
Accuza'Tion [ accubatio, Lat.] a fitting down, or lying at table. 
 Accvusrrtion | accubitus, Lat.] a ſitting down. 9 5 | 
To Accu'muLaTE [It. accumular, Sp. accumuler, Fr. accumulo, 


hooks into another. 


Last.] to heap up, to gather together in heaps, to raiſe up in piles. 


AccumvLa'tTion Fr. of Lat.] the act or ſtate of heaping up. 
Accu'MULATIVE 
piles, or is ſo heaped up. - 


7 f : | 
A*'ccuRacr, or ACCURATENESs. [accuratezza, It. accuratio, Lat.] 


exactneſs, niceneſs. : | | 
A*CCURATE [accurato, It. accuratus, Lat.] done with care; exact, 


either 38. perſons or things; not negligent, ignorant, or deficient. 


A*eCURATELY [from accurate] with nicety ; not negligently. 

ACCURATENEss [from accurate] exact nicety; not careleſſneſs. 
To Accu'RSsE, to blaſt or load with a curſe; to doom to deftruc- 
tion, to imprecate curſes upon. | £ 

Aecv'rsBp: [of ad, d by Euphony changed into c, and cunre, Sax. ] 
1. Lying upder a curſe, or excommunicated. 2. Execrable, that 
which deſerves execration. | | | 


© Accu'saBLE [accuſabilis, Lat.] that may be, or that deſerves 1 


accuſed. 


Accus “T1, or Accusarion [in the civil law] is the preferring a 


criminal action againſt any one, before a proper judge, in order to 
inflict a puniſhment or Penalty on the perſon accuſed. Las. 
t 


L 
— 


ion, F r. accuſazzione, It. accuſacion, Sp. of 
accuſatio, Lat.] 1. A charge of ſome crime, an impeachment; 2. The 
act of accuſing. | ; b . | 
Accus rv Caſe [accuſatif, Fr; accuſati vo, It. acigſati vo, Sp. of 
accuſativut, Lat. in grammar] the 4th caſe of a noun ; it denotes the 
relation of the noun, on which the action of the verb terminates. 

Accus roRY [accu/atorius, Lat.] of or belonging to accuſa- 
tion. TT ee 1 2 4 
To Accv'se.[It. accuſer, Fr. acuxar, Sp. and Port. accuſe, Lat.] 
8 e with a crime, to inform againſt, indi& or impeach, to cen- 
ure. It has the particle of, and ſometimes for, before the matter of 


cenſure or accuſation. 


Accus [from acciſe] he who accuſes, 


RDING, or AccorDiNG #9, 1. Agreeable to, in proportion. 


from accumulate] that which heaps up into 


er. 
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3 8 * [of achar, Fr.] a 1 2 buying. ay 2 5 


verity of temper, roughneſs of manners. 


gitude 155 


ſomewhat like vinegar in quality. 


A CH 

AccvuꝰsERS [according to Cornelius Agrippa] the eighth order of 
the devils, whoſe prince is called Aſteroth, 1. e. a ſpy. oy 

To Accu'srom [ accoutumer, Fr. accuſtomare, It. accoſtumbrar, Sp.] 
to inure or ae nee ſelf to any thing. It hath the particle /o before 

ſtomed to. 4 | 5 as 

why oe le [of accoutume, Fr.] cuſtomary, of long habit or 
cuſtom, * Animals even of the ſame original extraction and ſpecies, 
« may be divided by accuſiomable reſidence in one climate, from what 
« they are in another.” Hale Orig. Mank. To . 
Accus roMABLY, according to uſe or cuſtom. Wo 

Accu'sr0MANCE eee Fr.] habit, cuſtom, or uſe. . A 
word that is little uſe oY 5 

nnn accuſtomary] according to common cuſtom. 

Accu'sTroMaRY [from acciſtom] commonly practiſed, cuſtomary, 


uſually done. | | 
A'ce [afſo, It. as, Sp. des, Du. alz, Ger. ace, Sax. as, Fr. from 
as, Lat. Fn wt 1. That ſide of a dice on which the number one is 
expreſſed ; likewiſe the one at cards. P. Richelet, And 2. By a 
figurative mode of ſpeech, any ſmall quantity; as, I'll not bate an ace 
my right, | | 
F [a ſea worm] hooks for the chains. FREE 
| Acz'eornT, the ſquare of a dye having a ſingle. point. oy 
Ack'rRHALI [axiÞaxa, of u priv. and x:©xA©®-, an head, Gr. 7. e. 


55 having no head] certain eccleſiaſtics ſo called, who making profeſ- 


ſion of extreme poverty, would not acknowledges any chief, whether 


layman or eccleſiaſtic. The councils of Mayence and Paris, &c. make 


mention of them. P. Richelet. Alſo certain levellers mentioned in 


the laws of king Henry I. who acknowledged no head. 


. 


AckrRALI VERsUuS [Poetry, Greek and Latin] verſes, that begin 


with a ſhort ſyllable, and end with a long one. 


Acz'eyaLous {axepax®-, Gr.] without a head. 


AER [with botaniſts] the maple-tree. It hath jagged or angular 


leaves; the ſeeds grow two together in hard winged veſſels. Miller's 
Gard. Di#. | | N 
Ace'rs [acerbe, Fr. acerbo, It. and Sp. of acerbus, Lat.] a com- 
pound taſte, which conſiſts of ſour, and a degree of roughneſs, or a 
taſte between ſour and bitter, ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have. 
To Acz'rar [acerbatum, Lat.] 1. To make ſour or harſh-taſted, 
2. To moleſt or trouble. 8 N 
Ack'KBTrupE, or Ack'xRTTY [acerbita, It. acerbitad, Sp. acerbi- 
tudo, acerbitas, Lat.] 1. The rough ſour taſte of unripe fruit. 2. Se- 
Ack x ES [of & neg. and x20, Gr. wax] plaiſters without wax. 
Ack RNOo, a town of Italy in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated 15 
miles E. of Salerno, 30 S. E. of Naples. Latitude 400 50 N. Lon- 
3 Ts 5 
Ackko's 5 [ aceroſus, Lat.] chaffy, full of or mixed with chaff. 
Ack! R RA [among the Romans] a kind of altar erected near the gate 
of a perſon deceaſed, whereon his family and friends daily offered 
incenſe till the time of his burial. Lat. £ 


Acxxkk a, is alſo the name of a city of Naples, in the province of 


Lavoro, ſituated on the river Patria, 8 miles north of Naples; the ſee 
of a biſhop. Latitude 41? 5* N. Longitude 150 O E _ 
Ack RvAL [acervalis, Lat.] belonging to a heap. | 
To Ack RvATE [acerwo, Lat.] to raiſe up in heaps. 
 ActeRva'T10N, a heaping up together. Lat. | 
 Acs'scenT [ace/cens, Lat.] tending to ſourneſs. | 
AceTA"BUL a [if anatomy] certain glandules in the chorion, one 
of the ſkins which cover a child in the womb. . 
AckrahuLUN [with botaniſts] the herb navelwort, which ſee. 
AceTaBUuLUM [with anatomiſts] a large cavity in a bone, which 


receives another convex bone, for the convenience of a circular motion 


of the joint thus articulated. Thus the large cavity formed by the oſſa 
innominata is particularly called, which receives the head of the fer- 
mur, or thigh bone. Tames's Med. Dig. _ 

Acz"Tars [acetaria, Lat.] ſallads and vinegar. 

Ac ETIAM BILLE, the words of a writ, where the action requires 
good bail. Jacob's Law Dict. s | 
 AceTo'sa [with botaniſts] ſorrel ; ſo called from the Anglo Sax- 


on Tun, ſour. The plant agrees with the dock in all its characters, 
and only differs in having an acid taſte. Miller's Gard. Die. 


ActTo'st. [acetoſus, Lat.] eager, ſour, full of ſourneſs. 
- AcETGOsE'LLAa [with botaniſts] wood-ſorrel. It hath a bell ſhaped 


flower, conſiſting of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut - 


into ſeveral diviſions: the pointal, which riſes from the flower-cup, 
becomes an oblong, membranaceous fruit, divided into five ſeminal 


cells, Tui outward from the baſe to the top, and incloſing ſeeds 


which ſtart from their lodges, by reaſon of the elaſtic force of the 
membrane which involves them. Miller. | 
AcegrTo'siTY, ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. | 
Acx rous [gcetoſus, Lat.] having the nature of vinegar, or being 
Ace'TuM, Vinegar, in general any ſharp liquor, as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, 
vitrial, Se. OE : 3 . . 
' AceTUM alcaliſatum [in chemiſtry} vinegar diſtilled, in which ſome 
alcalizate ſalt is infuſed, ket 3 | 
AceTum Philo/ophorum, [in chemiſtry] a ſour liquor made by diſ- 
ſolving the butter, or icy oil of antimony in water.. 
Ackruu Radicatum [with chemiſts] the ſharpeſt part of vinegar, 
having its phlegm drawn off, | | 
Ach kT1, now Livia', a province of Eutppean Turkey, antiently 
a province of Greece, of which Athens, now Settines, was the capitol. 
It is bounded by Theſſaly, now Jonna, on the north, by the Archipe- 
(ago on the eaſt, by the Morea, from which it is divided by the gulphs 
of Lepanto 
aida x οονν². k | 
 A'cyan, a country in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia, bounded by the ter- 
ritary of Boutan on the north, by China on the eaſt, by the kingdom 
of Aya on the Pad, and by the provinces of Patan and 
gal, on the weſt. The chief town is Chamdara. 
Achaugen [in chemiſtry] the droſs of ſilver. 


"4 


«@ 4s 


gures, as of trees, ſhrubs, 


Engia, on the ſouth, and by Albania on the weſt. 
Homer repreſents it as a country abounding With fine women: 


Jeſuat, in Ben- 


5 Aix [with botaniſts] are taken for thoſe grains that grow thick, 
or ſmall: grains growing in _ after the manner of 8 


—— ET. 


, Afar in common law] a contract or bargain. | | 
Acna'TEs [ans, wo a precious ſtone, called an apate, of ſeve- 


22 


ral colours, the veins and 25 of ſome of which repreſent various fi- 
&? | 
C, : , 


A'cat [of e, Sax. pain; ach, Du. and Ger. Interi. ab, oh, of 
but the Germans uſe it frequently 1s, a ſubſtantive, and fay, ein 
langes ach, a long alaſs; ein bewegliches ach, a pathetick alas, and the 


Ach J e buyers. 


like: they likewiſe derive a verb from it, and ſay, ach; (en) to figh; 


groan, lament, c. Caſaubon derives them all, as we!l as our verb, 
of ax©-, Gr. pain] a continued pain or ſmart in any part of tie body, 
as the head ache, tooth-ache, belly-ache, Se. 

Acne [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, caufing 4 numbriefs in the 


joints. 


To Acnr, to have continued pain, to perceive great ſmärt. 
AcHE-BONE, part of the ſurloin of an ox, c: 23 | 
A'cnex, a conſiderable port town, being the capital of the kingdom 

of Achen, and of the ifland of Sumatra, in the Fal Indies, in Aſia, 


ſituated on the north part of that iſland, 1000 miles ſouch caft of Fort 


Latitude 59 30 N. Longitude 930 30. k. 
AchE RNER [in aſtronomy] a bright fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in Eridanus, whoſe longitude is 10, 31 of , and latitude 59, 18. 
A'CHERON [&x:gwv, of aN, ſorrow, and gw, to flow, or of « priv. 


and xaigw, Gr. to rejoice, 7. e. a river of ſorrow. | 
Sad Acheron, of ſorrow black and deep. Milton.] 
A river of Epirus, over which the poets feigned departed ſouls were 
ferried. The reaſon why the ancients lace hell in Epirus, ſeems to 
be, becauſe the mines of that place had deſtroyed abundance of men: 
AchkRONTIc, of, or pertaining to Acheron. g 


St. George, in India, and 450 miles north weſt of the city of Malacea: 


our quarter, or eight buſhels. 
To Acuiz've fachever, Fr.] 1. To finiſh, to accompliſh; to perform 
ſome notable exploit, with ſucceſs. 2. To gain or procure. 
Acnie'VEMENT [achevement, Fr.] 1.The finiſhing of a notdble action. 
2. The enſigns armorial of a family. | 
» Acnit'ver [from achieve] he that performs or achieves proſ- 
perouſly ; an obtainer of ſome attempt, and by ſome great exploit. 


* AcniLLE'a [axaua, Gr.] fo called of Achilles, who is ſaid to 


have cured Telephus of a dangerous ulcer with it; the herb milfoil or 
yarrow. P. Richelet. ̃ | 1 


AcriLLE'ts [with anatomiſts] a tendon formed by the tails of ſe- 


veral muſcles, and tied to the os calcis ; it takes its name from the 
action in conducing to ſwiftneſs of pace: e epithet 
by which Homer moſt frequently diſtigguiſhes his hero: © 
ſay with P. Richelet, © becauſe he died (as the ficry goes) by a wound 
* received in that part?” | 
AcariLEs a name which the ſchoolmen give to the principal argu- 
ment alledged by each ſect of philoſophers in their behalf. 25 
Acaly's [of axav;, Gr. a miſt] a defect in the eye, accounted one 
of the kinds of amblyopia. | h N 
A'cnolite? See ACOLYTE, 3 ä 
Achox [achor, Lat. of axwe, Gr.] a ſpecies of the herpes. 


Acne'RsET, an ancient meaſure of corn, ſuppoſed to be the fame as 


ſhall we 


Acno'res [of à neg. and xwe®-, ſpace, Gr. becauſe theſe erup- | 


Caſtellus Renovat ſays, the achores are ulcers in the heads of in- 
te fants, which perforate the ſkin with many very ſmall holes, throught 
* which a thin and glutinous matter oozes.” “ 5 5 

Acnko'r [axeu, of « priv. and xgws, Gr. colour] perſons having 
loſt their: natural colour; ſuch as have the jaundice, or any other pre- 
ternatural diſorder by obſtructions, | . 1 
 Acnro'nicat, or Acnro'nick [achronicus, Lat. of a priv. and 
e., time] being out of, or without time. 


„tions have but a ſmall vent, as Galen ſuppoſes] the plural of Achor. 


AcnyRonicaL [in aftrongmy] ſignifies the riſing of a ſtar when the 


ſun ſets, or the ſetting of a ſtar when the ſun riſes ; in which caſes the 
ſtar is ſaid either to riſe or ſet achronically ; which is one of the three 
poetical rings K ſettings. Harris. - Ns | 
_ AcrcvLa [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's-needle, or wild- 
chervil. Lat. : = LEY. 
_  Aetp [acide, Fr. acido, It. acidus, Lat.] four, ſharp, biting. 
A“ cips, all things that affect the organs of taſte with a pungent 
ſourneſs. 


ferveſcence with an alcali. This does not however ſeem to be a 


Eut the chemiſts call all ſubſtances acids, that make an © 


true characteriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids will make an effer- 


veſcence upon being mixed with acids of another kind; and alſo with 
neutral bodies. Another mark of acids is, that they charige the colour 
of the juices of the heliotropium, roſes, and viotets, red; whereas al- 


cali's, eſpecially thoſe extracted from animals, turn it green. 


Natural Acivs [with phyſicians] are ſuch as have-'a proper ſharp- 
neſs of their own, as juice of lemons, Cc. OE | 

Artificial Acips [with chemiſts] are ſuch as are prepared by the 
fire, in chemical operations. 


 Manifeft Acips, are ſuch things as affect the tongue with a ſenſe of 
; wer” 7 and ſourneſs. * 


ubious Or latent Acips, are ſuch things which have not enough of 
the acid nature, to give ſenſible marks to the taſte ; but yet agree with 
the manifeſt acids in other properties. Ee” 


Aci bir v, or A'cipness [ acidita,It. aciditas, Lat.] keenneſs, ſharp-, 
neſs; that taſte which acid or ſharp bodies leave in the mouth. 


Activity, or Acipness [with chemiſts] the acidity or keenneſs of 
any liquor that conſiſts in keen particles of ſalts diſſolved, and put in- 
to a violent motion by the means of fire. 88 

Aci bur [in botany] an herb, a kind of forrel., 2 
 AcrpvuLaTEeD [aciduler, Fr.] ſlightly impregnated with acidity, 
rendred acid, ſharp, or tart. | 
 AcrvvL= [in a medicinal ſenſe] any ſpaw-waters that are not hot. 
The name owes its original tova ſuppoſition, that theſe waters were 


acid, which later obſervations and experiments have proved to be with- 


out foundation. See Hoffman's Works. f 8 
Acings1'a [exuncia, r.] the unmoveableneſs of the whole body, or 


of any part of it, as in an apoplexy, palſey, Oc. 


's 20 
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. 


- of which the fruits of the elder-tree, privet and other plants of the 


like kind are compoſed, 3 . 
Ae Apr by ficians) the ſeed that is within a fruit, and thence 


- they in their preſcriptions frequently uſe uva exacinata, i. 5, the acini 
or ſeeds being taken out. Lat. | 


* 


Actnivo'nuns Tunica [with anatomifts) a coat of the eye, called 


lf lea. AT 4 
A'cmos ſane, Gr.) the herb wild baſil. It has leaves like thoſe 


if the leſſer baſil ; the cup of the flower is oblong and furrowed : the 


flowers a uced in bunches, on the top of little foot-ſtalks, which 
arife how! mm the foot · ſtalk of the leaf 


in which it differs from ſerpyllum. Miller. 35 
rr [ax 65% grape or raifin-ſtone, or the kernel of a 


ate. | 
TIT Lon Land [of ad, d changed into e cnaþan, to know, and 


— lexanto put, Sax. g. 4. to put into knowledge] 1. To confeſs or own. 2. 


To be grateful or thankful for any benefit; ſometimes with the particle 
10. 5 the firſt place therefore I thankfully acknow/edge to the Al- 
« mighty power, the afliſtance he has given me, c.“ O_o 
Acxnow'LEDGMENT, 1. Conceſſion of any thing. 2, Thankful- 
neſs, gratitude, 3. Confeſſion of a fault. 4. Atteſtant to any conceſ- 
ſion as homage. | 
AcknowLEDGMENT Money, money which was paid in ancient times 


dy ſome tenants upon the death of their landlord as an acknowledgment 


of the new one. 5 
Acx No- ã ]W Do of Sins, is emblematically deſcribed by a woman 
carrying the decalogue under her arm, and holding in her hand a pome- 
ranate in which are rotten grains. At her feet a peacock with his tail 
*pging upon the ground after him. Kt, * 
CMA'STICA K Gr.] a ſpecies of the ſynochus, or fever, 


- which, during its continuance, has no remiſſion or abatement of its 


fervor. Boerhaave and Bruno. See Acux. 
Acus [with phyſicians] is uſed to denote the third or height 


*of diſtempers, of which many have four periods. 1. The arche or 


beginning... 2. Anabaſis, the increaſecor growth. 3. The 22 


> when the diſtemper is at the height, 4. The. paracme or declenſion o 


the diſeaſe. 2 5 5 

A'coxmeTss [of axoiſſe, of a neg. and xopay to lie down or 
ſeep, Gr, ] certain monks in the ancient church, who were thus called, 
becauſe divine ſervice was N in their churches continually, and 
without interruption, they dividing themſelves into three bodies, each 
officiating in their turns. 5 3 5 

Aco'LoTrisT, or A'coLYTE [axoau96-, Gr. a follower or attendant] 
a lower officer in the Romiſh church, who prepares the elements, lights 
the church, keeps the ſacred veſſels, Qc. 

A'comac, a country of Virginia, in America, being a peninſula, 

unded on the north by M d, on the eaſt and ſouth by the At. 

antic ocean, and on the weſt by the bay of Cheſepeack ; cape Charles, 

which lies at the gntrance of the bay, is the moſt ſouthern promontory 
of this country, . 

Acowrr, or Acon1'Tum, [aconitum, Lat.] 1. Properly the herb 
wolf 's-bane, 2. With poets, poiſon in general.“ 7187 


Wolf's-bane hath circumſcribed roundiſh divided leaves : the flowers 


fr 


conſiſt of ſour leaves, which are ſhaped like a monk's hood: each of 


theſe flowers are ſucceeded by three or more pods, which contain ſeveraj 


rough ſeeds. The 1175 of the ſpecies are deadly poiſon, Miller, 
r. ] a ſort of comet or blazing-ſtar,' in form varying perches in the number of feet, as 18, 20, 24, and 


co'NtTlas [axoha; 


_ reſembling a javelin or dart. | | 2 | 
Aco'ica [axona, of a priv. and xe, Gr. labour] ingredients in 
medicines to relieve wearineſs. 


A'corum [axene; Gr.] a fomentation made of ingredients that 
are ſoft and warm, to allay the ſenſe of wearineſs cauſed by hard la- 


bour, 7 | 
A'cor [in medicine] a ſourneſs at the ſtomach, proceeding from in- 

digeſtion, 2 flatulencies and four belchings proceec. 

Acco [accopn, accenn, Sax. of ac or aak an oak, and cenn or 


conn, Sax. a kernal 25 or ſeed, or of akran, Goth. which ſignifies 0 


fruit in general] the fruit or ſeed of the oak. 

A'cornup [in heraldry] bearing acorns. „ | 
 A'conna [axzepa, Gr. '| heophrat.) the thiſtle called andro/#moen, or 
man's-blood | 


and the ſtalk of the plants, 


there is a fort and fac 


en 


AcautsrxafH [law word] to pay the debts of a deceaſed perſon, as 
an — the 1 of od rake _ 22 oh 
 Acqy1'raBrE, that may be acquired. . 
To Acqyptnr acpurrir, Fr. aquiflare, It. acquiro, Lat.] to attain,' 
to get, to purchaſe by one's labour what is not received from nature 
or inheritance. | i 
Acqur'stuenT [from arquire] what is gained or acquired, - 
„ - glans [from acquire] he who acquires or gains by labour of 


ry | _ "__— 
Acqpist' rio [Fr. acquificidn, Sp. aquifamente, It. acquifitio, Lat. 
H vg, (Br, ee Sp. ey heren, It, argutin, la.] 


an obtaining, che thing | 
 Acqurarrivs [acquifitivus, Lat.] that which is acquired. He 
« died not in his . but native ſoit.” Motten. 

Acqur'sTts [ acquifita, from acquire, Lat, acqueſts, Fr.] procurements, 
purchaſes ; things acquired, See AcquzsT., mo 

To Acqut't [of acquitter, Fr.] 1, To diſcharge or free from. 
2. To clear from guitt, not to condemn, with of or from before the 
crime, 3. To diſcharge from any obligation. 

Acqur'rMEnT, or Acqurrrat [in law} a ſetting free from the 
ſuſpicion of guilt or an offence ; alſo a tenant's diſcharge from or by a 
meſne landlord, from doing ſervice to, or being diſturbed in his poſ- 
ſeſſion by, any ſuperior lord or paramount, 

Acqui rrAL [in law] is when two perſons are indicted, the ohe as 
principal, and the other as acceſſory ; the principal being diſcharged, 
the acceſſory of conſequence is acquitted. | 

AcquitTat [in fact] is when a perſon is found not to be guilty 
of the offence, with which he was charged, either by the verdia of 


2 jury, or by overcoming his adverſary in the ancient way of trial by | 


battle or combat, | | | 
Acqur'TTancs [of acquit, Fr. and Termination ance, guitant, It; 
quitdnza, Sp. quitantie, 5 


paid or done. 2. The writing itielf. e 3 
To AcquiTTaANCe, to acquit. A word not much uſed: only in 
Shakeſpeare. N OD 3 


Lend, & town of Aﬀtica; on the coaſt of Guinea. Ar this place 


belonging to the Engliſh, 
oo N. longitude 20 5 5 . 0 9 i . 
AcRa'PuLa [axpairaenn, Gr.] a remedy by way of prevention of 
drunkenneſs and ſurfeiting, Lat. LS 
 A'ckasr [atraſia, Let of dxpacia, of a neg, and ater, Gr. 
temperament or mixture, Qt. ] debility, or impoteney, from relaxa- 


tion, or loſt tone of the parts, Zuincy. Bruno ſupports both this ſenſe - 


and derivation of the word from the authority of Hippocrates, But I 


ſuſpect there is ſome —_ in the copies ; and that the true read- - 


ing is axparin With a v, [ a pri and uf i, e. command ot 
power.] See Hippoc. Coac, Ea. Foes, p. 145, k. 

A“ eng [acene, e ager, Dan. aker, Su. acker, Du. and 
Ger. ahrs, Goth. a field or piece of ground for tillage, but of no de- 
terminate meaſure, acre, Fr.] a meaſure of land, containing forty 
perches in length, and four in þreadih, or 160 ſquare poles or 


es. | | 5 
e ger partment made in the ems of ing la it was 


ordained, that an acre of land N rches or poles to - 
be made out ſquare, or 4840 yards ſqu 


, or 435 © feet ſquare ; but 
in divers places in this kingdom this has been altered by cuſtoin, by 
ſometitnes 

28 feet to the petch. ; = 
Acre,” or AcRa, the aficient Ptolemais, a port town in the Aſlatie 
Turky, near the Levant ſea, in Paleſtine. Latitude. 33% 35 N. 
| e 369 o R. „ The ſultan of Egypt is faid to have laid 
fliege to it, at the head of 160000 foot, 6000 horſe, April 55 
« A.D. 1291, when it was - * why» wet ven 


Che- 


« and the Templars, and took it by capitulation, be . — place 
0 4 


«« the chriſtians poſſeſſed in the holy land.” Vertot. 
waliers, ce. | ; ? 
Ackx'me [in law} ten acres of 


Abend [acer, Lat.] taſting hot and bitter, leaving a painful heat 


on the tongue and 


8 te, | | CFO... 
Acrwpo'enaci [of dt locuſts, and Gay, Gr. to ent] a 
and Gund. 


of Ethiopia, that ted principally on locuſts, which they took 


A'coxvus Carte, Gr.] calamus aromaticus, the fiveet ruſh, The in the ſpring of the 2 for their ſtanding food the reſt of it. 


| w in a ſpike, ſhaped like a finger: each flower has fix 
tals, Which are obtuſe and concave, with fix ſtamina, which are 
ger than the petals : in the middle is placed the ſtyle, which after- 


vard becomes a ſhort triangular pod, incloſing ſmyll ſeeds. Plate I. 


Fig. 2. repreſents the plant with its root. | 
3 A Leeb of a priv. and xapu®>, Gr. adorned] an ill ſtate 
of health, with the loſs of the natural colour in the face. * 
n Lat. «zeokxa, Of axuw, Gr. to hear] 1. The 
drine of ſounds. 2. Either inſtruments or medicines which help 
the ſenſe of bens. . 
To Acquai'xT, or, to nale AcqQuar'xteD [of acointer, Er. ] 1. To 


Frs intelligence, to inform or tell one of any matter. 2. To make 


tamikhar with either perſons or things. 

 Acquar'ntancs [ef accointance, O. Fr.] 1. State of fellowſhip, 
ee familiarity, correſpondence. 2. One with whom a perſon 

b thigh y converfant or acquainted. The former ſenſe has with, 


eure, familiarly known, not new. 
Kn [aguet, Fr.] purchaſe, any thing acquired. 
Acer, or AcquisrT [in law] goods or effects, immoveable, not 


deſcended or held by inhernance ; but acquired either by purchaſe or 


To Accs ser [acquie/eer, Fr. of 2 Lat.] to reſt ſatisfed 


with, to conſent, to yield, to comply 
or diſcontent. | 
abr dernarr [acquie/cement, Fr.] f 2 pe) 
UIE'SCENCE, Or ACQUIE'SCENCY wieſts, Lat.] conſent, 
bn ons Sony Cubiſſon. | 


ith ta » t oppoſition 


compliance, tacit ſatisſaction, 
Ac unrl Nbis Plegiis [in law] a writ which lies for a ſurety againſt 


|. cee, whorefuſs to . 


Acura Nr de Shiris 37 Hundred. 
— ſervice in ſhires and hundreds. ; 


* 


in law] a freedom from 


AcR1Mo Nious Bodies [with philoſophers] ſuch as have a great 


acrimony, and are of a corroſive quality, the particles of which fret: 
and diflol R 


Ive whatſoever qgmes in their way. 
A'cxiMony [acrimonte, Fr. acrimonia, It. Ip. and Lat.) 1. Sharp- 
or tartneſs, corrofive quality. 2. Severity of diſpoſition ; ſharpneſs 
Acrista, or Acrtsy [with phyficians) the uncertainty of the ſtate 
of a diſtemper, ſo that the 18 paſs L „ y upon it. 
A'cxiTubs [acritude, Lat.] ſharpneſs, biting 
on the organs of taſte. a 
Aer [acritar, Lat.] 


, tartneſs in taſte. 


8 , Gr, t hear] of or pertaining to deep 


learning: the oppoſite of exoterical. See EXO TIRI CAI. 
3 . Gr.] —_— lectures = the — 7 
of philoſ to whom none but friends 
—— . by — - 
AcRocno'tpon [of axpo;, extreme, and yon, Gr. a ſtring] a ſort 
of large wart, having a ſmall root like a firing. e 


a fi ; 8 
Acho' DAN [=xpodpua'of axper, extreme, and dus. Gr. an oak] all 


ſorts of fruit having hard rinds or ſhells, as acorns, almonds, nuts, c. 


Anon [in botany] the name given by the natives of Guinea to a 
kind of ſhrub, which they uſe in wine as a' reſtorative and-analeptic. 
It is of the trifoliate kind, and has ſomewhat of the a of _. 
the corallodendious, but is not prickly; the middle, or end leaf ſtands . 


on a pedicle of an inch long, the « two leaveshave no pedicles at 

all. yore, Tranſ. Ne. 232. » * W322 RIMS 
Acho'mton [defopie of axe; and wwe, Gr, a ſhoulder) — 

proteſs or knop of ſhoulder-blade, or the top of the ſhoulder, w 

the heck-bones are united with the ſhoulder-blade. 818 


AcRo'MPHALUM [wxpopuPany, of expo; And rwpher®., Gr. the navel] -+ - 
the tow or I BT Dn, A BET. ll 
COTE Rs 5 A'cxon- 
= 
= 


u. quittung or quittanz, Ger.) 1. A diſ- 
charge or releaſe = im wri ing for a ſum of money, or other duty 
1 » 
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and the abfolution of the innocent accuſed, 
Action: 


ick 


WT» 


WS 
A'c non HIlvaricum [with botaniſts) the herb 
Acro'nYCHAL , extreme, 


milfoil or yarrow, 


the beginning of mght] ; ] 
> ſetting is called arronyebal, when they either 
ar - hang | fink below the horizon at the time of ſun-ſet; It is 


d to coſmical. Tabu n. _ 
; Acro'nvonatty [from acronychal] in an atronychal manner; 
Ano [of aufe d «, Gr; the voice] an inarticu- 


extreme, an 
lation of the voice ariſing 


I — 2 axp$ and ue, Gr, the extremity of the penis] 
the prepuce. Suidas & Gaza apud Ariſtot. | 
Ae reo [of a/ and e Gr; naked] the extremity of 
_- the glands,  _ | | 

” 1407 [axp@-, Gr.] the top of an herb, of a finger, or any other 


in e] the height of a diſeaſe. | | 
Fin — the * or knob, or top of a bone. 
A'ctogetrE 5 ſummit, and c, Gr. a ſpire, wreathin 
or convolution of a rope or ſerpent] the ſprout from the ends of ſee: 
or corn. 1 
Acaosrinto [with malſters] a term uſed of barley, which in 
malting, ſprouts at the upper or blade end, 
Acro'ss [v. Croſs} croſſwiſe, thwartwiſe; 3 | : 
Acro'sTiCk [acreſfiche, Fr. ——  acroflichir, Lat. of 
«xp@- the extremity, and , Gr, a verſe] a kind of com- 
tion, the verſes whereof are diſpoſed | | 
initial letters make up ſome perſon's name, title, or motto, or the name 
of any thing elſe that is made the ſubject thereof. ; 53S 
AcrosTICK, ad}. containing or relating to any acroſtick; — _ 
 AcrosTIcxs, or ACROTELEUTICS; [0f axp®- and riavry end, Gr.) 
relating to the cloſe of a verſe. Suidas. The miniſter beginning the 
* and the people ending it with joint voices, was one 
88 of pſalm-finging in the Greek church,” Bingham's Antig. 
7. „ : 
Acto'rures [axpdupa, Gr.] See ActoTERNA. | 
n in architecture] 1. Little pedeſtals, com 
monly without baſes, placed at the middle, and both extremes of fron- 
- tiſpieces or pediments, avhich ſerve to ſupport ſtatues. 2. Thoſe ſharp 
pinnacles or ſpiry battlements, ſtanding in _ flat buildings, 
with rails and balluſters. 3, The figures, wh of ſtone or metal, 
F TWO Cr cmanngy on the tops of temples and 
AcroTz'rta [with anatomiſts] the utmoſt part of a man's body; 
| 8s his fingers ends, c | 
AcroTerta'smus [ 
parts] the amputation or cutting off any of the extreme parts, 
To A'ct [ a&un, ſup. of ago, Lat.] 1. To do, operate or per- 
ed to reſt. 2, To aſſume a borrowed 
the ſtage, to feign, to counterfeit. 3. To influence or actuate any 


thing paſſive... . | 
An A'ct [ach, Fr. arte, It. ao, Sp. of aun, Lat.] 1. Adecd, 
4 ance, 3. A part in a play. 3. The power of producing an 
Acr [in phyſicks] an effective application of ſome power or 
| Aer of Faith Cin the Inquiſition in Spain) a ſolemn day held b 
| the inquiſitors, At the . of n they N 


0 called by them auto de fr. 
Act [with metaphyſicians] is that by which a being is in real 


Acros 
Ackog 


, Jon : tb ruanin is an act, not as it is in the power of any one, but 
$ Þ ay e 
Aor, a deed or decree of ent, or other court of judicature, 

Acer {at the univerſity of Oxfand] the time when degrees are taken 
the Ene called — at — LS 85 f 

Acer [lin law} an inſtrument, or other matter in writing, to declare, 
or juſtify, the truth of a thing. In which ſenſe records, decrees, ſen» 
tences, r certificates, Wc, are called a.. F 

' Act alſo ſignifies matters of fact tranſmitted to ity in cer- 


tain authentic books, and memoirs. In which ſenſe we ſay, the 
ac of the apo les, &c. | 0 | 
2 with botaniſts] the herb wall- wort, or ſhrubby elder, 
5. | es” | | | bi 
Ac ron, the poets tell us, that Actæon was transformed into a 
buck (and torn in pieces. by his own dogs) by Diana ; becauſe: he 


„ to ſte her naked bathing herſelf. The truth of this fable is, 
Mm was a man of Arcadia, a great lover of dogs and hunting; 
ani by keeping many dogs, and 


＋ 1 time in hunting on 
mountains, he entire 4 ic affairs. For at that time 
men did their work themſelves, not g on ſervants, but tilled 

their own land, and he was accounted the richeſt man, and moſt com- 
mended, who was the moſt laborious : but Actron being intent upon 


lots. Pal. * . 
Tors Fich | ] the elder tree, which ſee. 
Acria Games, ludi atHaci, folemn inſtituted, ; 
e i en. 
thony, near. the promontory ci Actium 
4 reſtored them, They were — 


others firy, that A " oy oy hs 
every on the ſecond of September, 
nour to. fince firnamed Actius. | 


_ obſetved-every third year, and that they e A only of 
and land, wreſtling, We. Danet's. Antig. Pitiſei * 
Acriax Tears, or Acriae ra [in chro ; 
ing from nqueſt of Egypt by 
he computed their 


by ſea 


| and vu, night, i ing 
451 me of aſtronomy applied % the Gn, 4 


from an imporfection in the end of the 


in ſuch manner, as that the 


of 4 npaC, Gr. to cut off the extreme 
which by contract, Fr. is due, as money lent, &c. 


* F n p 


' plumb-line] a term given by philo 


1. An act or deed, 


” 
192 


is called 


40 f 


year after it, that i, ill Egypt was entively reduced. Thi ara bub 


| entirel 
properly ſpeaking, to have been dalla he era of the Egyptian con- 
queſt, ſince it had its beginning ſtom thence. But the Egyptians, 5 
rather to 


avoid the ſhame of thus owning themſdlves conquered, chole 
call it the era of the Actiac ey. Maecred; Saturnal. Dio. Coffius. 
A'ctirs [probably ſo called from their activity and readineſs td 
22 all exerciſes of ſevere penance] a certain order of friars who 
d on roots, &:, and wear tawny-coloared- habits. 
AeTr't1a [d law term] military utenſils, | 
A'cTing (with logieians] is the fifth of the ies; either in it- 
ſelf, as dancing, W ing, wing, loving, Sc. of out of itſelf, as 
beating, calling, breaking, warning, Oc. | 
Clerk of the A'cTs, an officer of the navy, who receives and enters 
the lord admiral's commiſlion, Qc. and regiſters the orders and acts of 
the commiſſioners of the navy. | a 
AeTino'soLt3M LA eννν“”ͤ of axlii a ſun-beam, and ohh, Gr. a 
hers to the diradiation, diffuſion; 
or ſpreading abroad of light or ſound, by which it is carried, or flows 
every way from its centre, 
Arten [Fr. axione, It. atcion, Sp. acgab, Port. of adio, Lat. 
2. A particular manner of delivery in a ſpeech, 


oration, ſenſe, c. 


Action [in phyſicks] an operation or function performed by perſons, 
either by the 400 alone, or by both body and as, as is n 
and ſpontaneous. | | = 
pontaneous Action [with n and phyſicians] an action 
that does not depend oh the will, as the beating of the pulſe, the cir- 
culation of the blood; c. | 


Voluntary Acton [with philoſophers] that which is directed by the 
will, as 3 oing, running, Oc. 75 ä 

Ac rio ſin A the proceſs or form of a ſuit given to recover 4 
right. It is uſed with the particle again/? before 2 perfon, and ur 
before the thing which the action is upon. 5 | 

Preparatory Acriox, or prejudicial Action [in law] is that which 
grows from ſome doubt in the principal; as ſuppoſe # man fires a young- 
er brother for land, deſcended from his father, and objection is tees. © 
that he is a baftard, the baſtardy muſt be firſt tried, and thence the 
action is called prejudicial, | 


| Mixed Aerion [in law} is when the aktion is in part real, and in 


part perſonal; arid likewiſe a ſuit given by the law, to recover a 


thing detained, and damages for the wrong ſuſtained; as an action 
for tithes, 6c. | 

Penal Aerion [in law] ſuch as aims at ſome penalty or puniſn- 
ment to be laid on the party ſued; either corporal, or by a fine on his 


Civil Aerion [in law] is one that tends only to the recovery of that 


erſonal AcTton [in law] is an action that one man may have 
another for any wrong done to his perſon, or any bargain, or 


He n law} one given ypon the breach of ſome 
ep CTION w] one given ypon the breach of ſome pe- 
al ſtatute, by . man that will, may ſue for himſelf and the 
ing, by information, Cc. EE 5 | 
cal Action [in law] ſuch an one, whereby one claims a title to 
and tenements, &c. in fee-ſimple, fee-tail, or for term of life. 
AcTton [of a writ] is a term made uſe of when a perſon pleads 
fome matter, by he ſhews that the plaintiff had no cauſe to have 
the writ that he brought. | | . N , 
Aerion Aunceftrel (in law] is an action which we have by ſome 
right deſcending from our anceſtors. 5 | 1 
AcTron -upon the Caſe [in law] a writ brought for an offence done 
without force againſt any man ; as for defamation, non- ce of 
promiſe, or ſome other miſdemeanor. „ 
Aerion upon the Caſe for Words, is brought where a perſon is in- 
jured and defamed, or for words ſpoken which affect a perſon's life, 
office or trade, or to his loſs of preferment in marriage, ſervice, or 
which occaſion any particular damage. „ 
AcT1on apon the Statute { a law term] an action brought upon the 
_ of a ſtatute, as where perjury is committed to the prejudice of 
another. x | bt; 3 
Aerion [in law] is alſo divided into perpetual or temporal: that 
„ whoſe force is by no time determ : of Which 
fort were all civil actions among the ancient Romans, wiz. Spch as 
grew from laws, decrees of the ſenate, or conſtitutions of the emperors; 


3. doth the like for four years, &c. 
were at laſt 1 but that * they might be preſcribed 
; ſo our law, tho! actions may be perpetual, in compariſon of 


tos expe 


| I, | 2 | 
Action of a H. in horſemanſhip 
or — by gs the bit 20 


e 


poſture of the ſigure, or 
or the paſhon that 


| ] is an event, or ſeries of occurrences mutually | 


ſubject of a Ic or epic poem. „ 
Acrion [in commerce, o of © company] is 2 part or ſhare in che 
ſtock of a company; the fame in France, as ſhares, ſtocks, or ſubicrip- 
tions in England, &c. alſo the obligation, inſtrument, or bill, which 
the directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who N | 


their ſtock. | | | 
Acrron [with orators, actors, &c. ] is the accommodating the perfon 


to the ſubject; or the management of the voice and geſture ſuitable to 


Action A 


- -oſed much: 


ACU 

Acriox [in metaphyſics] is an accident, by which a thing'is ſaid 
to act. 17 „ ͤ — nt a 
4 AcTiON Immanant [in metaphyſicks] 18 an action that does not- paſs 
from the agent to another ſubject, as underſtanding, thinking, &c. 

AcTiox Tranſient in metaphyſicks] is that which paſſes from one 
ſubject to another, as ſtriking. | TTL 4, 
- Action, or Moral Ac riox [in 3 is a voluntary motion of a 
creature capable of diſtinguiſhing good and evil; whoſe effect therefore 
may be juſtly imputed to the agent: or, a moral action may be more 
fully defined to be whatever a man, endowed with the powers of under- 
ſtanding and willing, with reſpect to the end he ought to aim at, and the 
rule he is to regard in acting, reſolves, thinks, does, or even omits to 
do, in ſuch a manner as to become accountable for what is thus done, 
or omitted, and the conſequences thereof. The foundation, therefore, 
of moral actions is, that they are done knowingly and voluntarily. 
Did. de Trevoux, $1 * am 1 | 
Neceſſary Moral Ac rioxs [in ethicks] are when the perſon, to whom 
the law or command is given, is bound abſolutely to perform it by vir- 
tue of the law of the ſuperior. _ eee uR 

A'cTions morally good [in ethicks] - ſuch as are agreeable to the 

AcTioxs morally evil [in ethicks] are ſuch as are diſagreeable to the 
Law) er et Po Goes | | ; 
- Awirtuous Acriox, is emblematically deſcribed by a man having a 
pleaſing aſpect, crowned with rays and a ee. of Amaranthus in a 
coat of mail gilt, and over it an imperia mantle, ſhining with gold. 
In his right hand holding a lance, with which he kills a ſerpent, and in 
his left a book. With his left foot treading upon a death's-head. 
Quantity of AcTion [in mechanics] is uſed for the product of the 
maſs of a body, by its velocity, and by the ſpace it runs ugh, i 
Acro ABLE {from adorn] that will bear an action, or afford cauſe 
on which an action may be founded; puniſhable or amerciable le- 


__ _  gally. 


AcTiona're [a law term] to proſecute one at law, 

- A'cTionary, or A'cTIOn1sT, the proprietor of an action in public 
ſtocks or ſhare, or of a company. his AY 
Acrira rio {from a&ito, Lat.] repeated and reiterated action in 
law. | : | „* 
To A'crivate {from active] to render active, to actuate, to put 
into activity. A word perhaps only uſed by Bacon. As ſnow is 
«© ativated by nitre.“ ; | | SOL POLL. 7 
Acer [a&if, Fr. afivo, It. activut, Lat.] that which has the 
power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive; buſy in acting, as oppoſed to 


idle 3 praftical, not merely ſpeculative or in theory; nimble, quick, 


apt, or forward to act. : 5 
- AcTive Principles [in chemiſtry] are ſpirit, oil and ſalt, ſo named, 
becauſe when their parts are briſkly in motion, they cauſe action in 
other bodies. Ie 7 . : 

: Active Ver [with grammarians] that voice of a verb which ſigni- 
fies action or doing, as lego, I read, audio, I hear. _. | 
_ -» AcTi'viry; or A'cTivexess {adivite; Fr. aftivita, It. aftividad, 
Sp. of actiwitas, Lat.] nimbleneſs, readineſs or propenſity to act. 
Activity is more uſual than activeneſs. | 


© Sphere of Aerivirx of @ Body, is tat ſpace which ſurrounds it, o 


far as the virtue or efficacy of it extends and produces any ſenſible ef- 


1 


L A'ctivery {from active] 1. Nimbly. 2. In an active ſenſe, in 
grammar. ; LD | 42. rob WO 
Acro [old records] a coat of mail. 


A*'cTor [adeur, Fr. attore, It. of actor, Lat.] 1. The doer of any : 


thing. 2. One who acts ſome part, and repreſents ſome perſon upon 
_ hes e EF 3 = 
AcTor [with civilians] an advocate or procto eee. 

- NcpREss [aõrice, Fr. attrice, It. actriæ, Sp. of aftum, Lat.] 1. A 
male that acts or does any thing. 2. A woman that acts on the ſtage. 


 A'cTvar Laue, Fr. attuale, It. actualis, Lat.] compriſing action; 


ſomething not merely ſpeculative. 8 5 
 AcTvar [in metaphyſicks] a term uſed, as to be actual or in act, 
is ſaid of that Which has a real exiſtence or being, and is underſtood in 
oppoſition to potential. „„ 5 44S 
 AcTvar Fire [with ſurgeons] that which burns at firſt touch, as 
Gere elf; n, ie ann 4, to 1 
- AcTvua'LITY, er A'CTUALNE88: [a&ualits, Fr. attualita, It. of 
actualis, Lat.] ſtate or quality of being actuñll. AR 
- "A'CTUALLY* [adtuellement, Fr. attualmente, It.] really in act. 
'- AcTva'xim Naves, a ſort of brigantine, or light veſſel at ſea, 
very light, being particularly contrive for ſwiftneſs and expedition. 
— Cicero, in an epiſtle to Atticus, calls a ſhip of ten banks of rowers, 
actuariola. Danet's Antig. En £8 W5% 1 Tm ; , 
.- A'etrvary ſ[attuario, It. attuarius, Lat.] a clerk who regiſters the 
canons and ordinances of a convocatio . 
To A'crvaTE: [of adm, Lat.] to bring into action, to move, to 
CCC 4 
Acrvosg [from 24] having got powers of action. A word not 


To Avr [acno, Lat.] to ſharpen, to encreaſe ſharpneſs. 
--— Acv'LEaTE [aculeatus, Lat. ] having a ſting, or aged point. 
Ac rEI [in botany] - 1. Iqhe prickles or ſpines of plants of the 
thorny kind. 2. In zoology, it is uſed in the ſingular number (atu- 
Aut) for the ſcorpion or the like.. 

„ A\cunrn.1: A ſharp point, 2. Quicknel®# ſharpneſs of wit. Lat. 
' Acu'minaTED [acuminatus, Lat.] ſharp-pointed,. .. .. - ſhoe 

» Acuru'xcTuRrE,” or ACUPU'NCTATION, a method bf-curing many 

diſeaſes by pricking ſeveral parts of the body with a needle, or inſtru- 
ment of that form. Heir. r q e a 

Acu'uE [with chemiſts] a liquor heightened, or made more piercing 

by a ſtronger, as ſpirit of wine quickens the juice of lemon. 

* Acu'rE [aigu; Fr. acute, It... aguda, Sp. acutus, Lat.] 1. Na. 

Pointed, keen. 2. Sharp-witted, ſubtle. 3. Ingenious. 4. Vigo- 

rous in operagon or effect. R "oh 

„ Acurt Accent. See Acer. 


* * N 2 i "Js BF 2 « 4A 6 
©! ZAcvrTe. [in muſic] is underſtood of a ſound or tone, Which is ſhrill |. 
or high, in reſpect of ſome other, in which ſenſe W oppojal to 
. grave, Sound, conſidered as acute and grave, 7. e. in re 
N N I Ns TIN 5 | 


ation to 


* 


1 


quantity and acuteneſs, conſtitutes what we call tung, the foundation 


* diſtinguiſhed. - See Vip ER. 


| A DD 


of all harmony. There is no ſuch thing as a grave or acute ſound, ab- 
ſolutely ſo called, they are only relations; ſo that the ſame ſounds 
may be either acute or grave, according to that other ſound they refer 
to, or are compared with. The degree of gravity or acuteneſs, make 
ſo many tunes or tones of a voice or ſound. Gra//ineau's Mufic. Dia, 
Acurk Angle [in geometry] any angle leſs than a right angle ; or 
containing leſs than go degrees. | 5 
Acurt angled Triangle [in trigonometry] a triangle which has all 
angles acute. 3 3 | 
ACUTE Angular Section of a Cone [in conic ſections] a term given 
to an ellipſis or oval figure by ancient geometricians, they conſidering 
it only in that cone, the ſection of which by the axis is a triangle 
acute- angled at the vertex. 4 
+. Acure Diſeaſe [with phyſicians] a diſtemper that, by reaſon of its 
vehemence, ſoon comes to its height, and either abates or kills the 
patient, OE. oat 4 $4. 
 Acu'TENess. [from acute] 1. Sharpneſs. 2. Readineſs of wit, 
quickneſs of ufderſtanding. 3. Vigour of any ſenſe. 4. Violence 
and criſis of a diſtemper. 5. Shrillneſs of ound 4 | 
| Acv'TeLY [of 8 ſubtly, ingeniouſly.) 
Acvu' ro [in muſic books]. a direction. to play. or ſing high or ſhrill. 
CYROLO'GIA [axvgogyia, Gr. of à priv. and xve®-, a noun ſub- 
ſtantive, from whence the adjective xvp©- is derived, which ſignifics 
riet, proper, as oppoſed to the improper or, catachreſtic ſenſe of 
words] an 9 way of ſpeaking; a bull. . 
. Ap, at the beginning of Engliſh proper names, ſignifies the fame 


with ad or apud with the Latins, and fo ad/on ſignifies at ſome ſtone, 


adhill, near or at ſome hill. | | 
: = D. [as an abbreviation] ſignifies anne domini, in the year of our 
ord. 5 ae: | 
Aba crED [adafus, Lat.] beaten or driven in by force. A word 
ad, Og | | 5 | 
Aback [adagio, It. adagium, Lat.] a proverb or old ſaying. 
 Apa'ctar, pertaining to a proverb, rent ory s 
Apa'cio, Apa'co, or Abo in mu 
time, eſpecially if the word be twice repeated. | 
. Apa'LwEs, Spaniſh military officers. In the laws of King Alphon- 
ſus the Adalides are ſpoken of as officers, who conduct and manage the 
forces in time of war. Lopez repreſents them as a ſort of judges, who 


— 


7 decide the differences ariſing upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plun- 


der, &c. Di&#. de Trevoux, | | 
A'VAaManT [diamant, Fr. adamante, It. diamante, Sp. adamas, 
Lat. of a priv. and Japau, Gr. to ſubdue; as if not to be ſubdued or 
broken] 1. A diamond; the hardeſt; moſt glittering and valuable of 
all precious ſtones, 2. Sometimes tis taken for a loadſtone. 3. Any 
thing impenetrably hard or indiſſoluble. See Diamonp. He 
_ -»» ADAMANTE'AN. Or, ADama'NTINE [from adamant, adamantino, It. 
nd Sp. of adamantinus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to or made of diamond; 
ud. 2, Inflexible. . mee egg 


Ap AMANTINxE Ties, indiffoluble obligations. 


Abus [Fr. adamiti, It.] a ſect mentioned by St. Auſtin and 
dam before his 


Epiphanius; who, in order to imitate the ſtate of 
fall, were wont to attend naked at public worſhip, and (if not miſre- 
F by antiquity) would careſs the fair ſex in as public à manner. 

Richelet adds, that this ſect revived in Flanders and Germany about 
the beginning of the 15th century. 


- A'dam's Apple, a. boſs or jut out in the throat ſo called. 


* To Apa'erT [ adapter, Fr. adattare, It. adapto, Lat.] to make fit, D 


to apply or ſuit one thing to another. 
-. To Ab ADTATR [adaptatus, Lat.] to fit. 


Abr ri TIoN from adapt] act of fitting, the ſtate of firneſs of one 


thing to another.. 4 . * 
arion from adapt] act of fitting one thing to another. 
Abax [IN, Heb. 3. e. mighty] the twelfth month of the Jewiſh 


Arch. 


ee Adar the ſirſt, or adar the ſecond.” Buxt. Lexic. Chald. | 
„Ana con, a gold coin of the Jews, in value fifteen ſhillings ſterling. 
" "A*BarDGE [in chemiſtry] ſal armoniac. | 
Ars (as now adays} in theſe time. OED + 
. To Apco'rroRaTE [adcorporo, Lat. of ad, to, and corpus, body] to 
join body to bod. OE FI 33 5 

S la law term] to purge one's ſelf of an offence by 
oath. tn 10 | 5 
oo +; job Lada, Lat.] to join or put to any thing, either actually or 
mental). -; ci wry | OE bo 
Abba E, or A'ppisLE [from add] that may be added. The lat- 
ter word is more analogical. | > 4 Ws 
Aba, a river in Italy, riſing in the province of Borggia, and after 
g through the Valteline and Milaneſe, falls into the Po, near 
Cremona. ran foro 7 5 
To Apve'ciuaTE.[addecimo, Lat.] to take tithes. 


To Abb EN from dem] to deem, to account. A word now in 
: — 2 f 9 ; 


* 


ADE [aWayea, Gr.] inſatiable eating. 

AbpERx [ Edden, Hrven, Ærxon, Naddne, from eirxen, Sax. poi- 
ſon. Adder, Du. atter, O. Ger. natter, L. and H. 
erpent whoſe poiſon is deadly. Commonly adders and ſnakes are 
Appz Graſs,” Skinner imagines this herb to be ſo called from 
ſerpents lurking about it. | 3 


„ Appz-Stung, 2 term uſed of cows, horſes, and other cattle, that 


have been bit by any venomous reptiles or adders, a hedge-hog or 
ſhrew, Sr. N Mp * 9 3 

.  Apves's Tongue, an herb which has one ſingle leaf, in the middle of 

which is a ſmall ſtalk like M ahh fx 7 2 „ 

Appz Wort, an herb fo called, as it is imagined to cure the bite 
of a ſerpent. au. © GOAT 

+ A'DDIBLE. See ApDaBLE.. 3 

tion made to any numbef. Locke coined this word. 3 
A'ppice, or A'dzs [adeya, adeſe, Sax. aſcia or aſce; It. azutle, 


8 


— 


ic books} denotes. the ſloweſt 


1 


i L. 8 . er 8 17 ö 


ear, which for the moſt part anſwers to part of February, and part of 
M ch. Buxtorf ſays, it anſwers. to dur February; and that every | 
« fourth year (by interealation) tis double ; and goes by the name of 


Ger.] a dangerous 


AppiB1'liTY/ [fram, go 5%] poſſibility of having continual addi- 


a ES 5 4&7 
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BS 3 . 


| perſon: 


when a perſon is drinking. n k 


the abductor pollicis pedis. Its 


9 44 


's inſtrument to chop or cut with. The latter is a or- 
_ po word. The blade of the addice is made thin 
t athwart the handle, as that of the ax is ſet pa- 


Sp.] a coo 
ruption of , 
and arching, and is 
rallel thereto; the former 


te ed . 4 N ; - 9 1 g | 
: To r [ addium, ſup. of addico, of ad, to, and dico, to ap- 


ve, Lat.] to give one's {elf up wholly to a thing; to apply one's 
Hind "oth, to it. It is moſtly uſed in a bad fenle, 
AppicrEbxEss, [from addi] condition or quality of being ad- 
dico. yh ng | EH a, 
| Ape io, Lat.] 1. The act of giving up one's ſelf. 2. 
the ſtate of being given up. . . 
1 3 Lat. ] a thing added; an advance, 
an encreaſe, 4 5 2 . Xp 
AppiTAMENTS [with phyſicians] things added anew to the ordina- 
ry ingredients in any compoſition. 5 ; 
ApDITAMENTS [with chemiſts) any thing added to a menſtruum 


for the rendering it more efficacious to open and diflolve any mixed 


3 10 [Fr, addizione, It. addicion, Sp. of additio, Lat.] 1. An 


adding, 280 f or putting to any thing. 2. The encreaſe itſelf. 


ApviT10N in arithmetic] a rule by which ſeveral numbers are ad- 


| ded together, that their total ſum may be found out, as 2 and 2 


make four, &c. | 


Simple Apbiriox [in arithmetic] is the collecti ſeveral numbers 


which expreſs things of the ſame kind inta one fun, as pounds, ſhil- 
lings, pence, miles, yards, &c. i 1 G : 
Compound Appiriox [in arithmetic] is the ſumming or adding up 


things of different names or kinds, as pounds, ſhillings, pence. 
Apprriox [of degree] the ſame as names of dignity, as duke, 


carl, Cc. 


Abpbpiriox [in n! is performed by joining together the quan- 
tities propoſed, preſerving their proper ſigns, and the peculiar ſign or 
mark of addition, which 1s ＋ and is always ſuppoſed to belong to the 
quantity following it; thus if to 4. a, you add 45 a, the ſum is 


42 ＋ 45a. NE 
ApD1'TIONAL [ adaitionalis, Lat.] what is added over and above. 


AppiTiona'LEs [in civil law] addition terms or propoſitions to be 
added to the former agreement. | 


 Avv1'T1Ions [of eſtate, or quality] in a law-ſenſe, are yeoman, 
gentleman, eſquire, &c, 7 | , 


Abppirioxs [of place] as ſuch a perſon of London, Briſtol, &c, 


A'opiTory [from aaditus, Lat.] that which adds to any thing, 
A'ppiTURE, ſomething to be added to another. 
Abr [of adel, Sax. a diſeaſe, or of adlian, Sax. to be ſick, or 


perhaps from ybel, Sax. barren, unproductive] empty or rotten, com- 
monly ſaid of eggs that produce no chick, though laid under the hen: 
and hence it is applied to a brain that yields nothing. | 


To ApvLE, to render addle, rotten, or barren. 
_ To App [edlean, Du. a reward] to earn: N. C. 
AvDLE, the dry lees of wine. 


ApDLE-headed, or ADDLE-pated, empty-ſculled, lilly, ſtupid ; hav- 


Ing addle-brains. 


DDULCE [ addoucir, Fr. of ad, and dulcis, Lat 


To Appov'ice, or to 
.] 1. To ſweeten. 2. To ſoften, A word 


addulcire, It. aadulcir, 
now diſuſed. „ % e 155 
AopRE'ss (of adareſſe, Fr. adreſſe, Sp.) 1. Suitable and dextrous 
viourin the management of an affair, prudent conduct. 2. A ſhort 
remonſtrance or petition made by a parliament. 3. A verbal ap- 
lication in the way of perſuaſion or petition, or dedication to a per- 
ſon. 4. Courtſhip. 5. Manner of carrying one's ſelf in company. 
6. Manner of direQing a letter. This laſt is uſed in the mercantile ſtile, 
and is borrowed from the French, | | 


To Abpnkss [abgereſer, Fr. particularly in form to the king] 1.. 
E. . 


'To prepare for u To make ready, to prepare one's ſelf for any 
action. 3. To preſent a petition to, 4. To make application to a 
metimes without a prepoſition, ſometimes with the particle 

o, ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 1 77 

- Aopressts [from addreſs] one who addreſſes. 

- Appus'zep, created, made, as an addubbed knight. 
Appu'cexnTt [ adducens, Lat.] drawing or leading to. 

-»Appvucexnr Muſcles [from ad, to, and duco, to draw] thoſe that 


bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the parts of the body to 


which they are fixed. As, | 

Abpucrox Ocali [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the eye, ſo called 
from the drawing the pupil or apple of the eye towards the noſe ; the 
ſame is called bibitorins, becauſe it directs the eye towards the cup 


Anpucron Pollicis ſin anatomy] a muſcle ariſing in common 
with the abductor indicis, aſcending obliquely to its inſertion, at the 


upper part of the firſt bone of the thumb, Its uſe is to bring the thumb 


LR . 


nearer to the forefinger. _ OE | 
AppucTok Pollicis Pedis {in anatomy} a muſcle of the great toe, 
ariſing from the Iower parts of the os cuneiforme tertium, and is inſert- 
ed into the oſſa ſeſamoidea of Ie 
uſe is 
the reſt. rü eee N 
Appucro'ses [with anatomiſts] ſuch maſeles as bring to, cloſe, 
or draw together, any parts of the body to which they are joined. _ 


Ann, a province of Annian, on the. eaſt coaſt of Africa. 


A'pes [in commerce] the name of a large Egyptian weight, uſed 
principally:for rice, and conſiſting of 210 okes,' each of three rotolos, a 
üglit af about two drams leſs than the Engliſh pound ; but this is no 
certain weight, for at Roſetto the ad+b is only 150 okes. Pocac#'s 


: — from a privs and Bexalleve, Gr. tq decimate' | ] one not 
imated, one who is againſt paying tithes. g n. | 
Ant, the capital town of Adea, in the county of Annian, in Af- 
rica, ſituated 300 miles ſouth of Moco, Latitude 89-00” N. longi- 
44% oof E. | cl e Aa 
_ Avnte'nTapo [Sp.] the - deputy of a, province for a king; a ge. 
. Apz'LING [aveling, Sax. of del, excellent, and linz, a ſon, or 
—_ a diminutive termination, 5. d. a young excellent Perſon] 
Me 2, 3 55 r 


* 


being ground to a baſil on its inſide to its 


dance 


e [of aa, to, and filius, at. a ſon 


hows Lat.] 
being oppoſite laterally to 


Wege 
to bring the great toe nearer to 


external bodies. . £ . ; 
- Apn'sive [from adbefion] of a ſticking tenacious nature; genetally 


& title of honour among the Engliſh Saxons, belonging properly to the 
keir- apparent to the crown. The Edward the Ce — with; 
out iſſue, and deſigning Edgar for his heir, called him Adeling. 

Apz'Lentpes Pan pd Gr.] a kind of palm tree, whoſe fruit 
has the taſte of figs. Thee 

Aprurrion fa civil law, of ademptum ſup. of adimo, of ad, to, 
and emo, to purchaſe] the act of taking from, revocation, privation. 

AbEN [Ah, Gr. with anatomiſts] 1. A glandule or kernel in an 
animal body; alſo a ſwelling in the groin; the ſame as bubo. 


| . ADs, a port town of Arabia Felix, in Aſia, fituated a little to the 


= of the ſtraits of Babelmandel. Latitude 120 60' N. Longitude 
Apeno'craPny [of ade, a gland, and yaby, Gr, a writing or de- 


| en a treatiſe, or deſcription of the glands. 
D 


ENOI'DES [of &9y, a glandule, and ««9@-, Gr, ſhape] an epithet 
applied to the proſtatz, . ; 
 Apzno'svs ab/ceſſus [with ſurgeons] a hard, unripe tumour or 
ſwelling; which proceeds from obſtructed viſcidities; it has the appears 
a natural gland, although in parts free from tim, Is 
Apt'on [among the Romans] a goddeſs to whom they aſcribed the 
care and tutelage of young children; whoſe charge was, that when 
the child could go well, it ſhould go to the mother, and make much 
of ber. Mammea, the mother of the emperor Antoninus, built her a 
ſumptuous edifice at Rome. nr | 2 

Apto'na [among the Romans] a 8 worſhipped for liberty of 
acceſs, i. e. for going to a perſon or place. Lat. | 
. ADEPHAGT'A, or ADDEPHAGLA [| agPayia, Gr.] an eating to the 
fill, greedineſs. | 2 | ry 
A'DePs, fat, tallow, greaſe. Lat. . 4 
AbkErs * anatomiſts] the fat of the body, differing from pin- 
guedo, or ſuet, which is a ſubſtance thicker, harder, and more earthy; 
Avpe'pT, thorougly ſkilled in any thing, one well verſed in any 


-J 


matter. 


Abr yricx [adepticus, Lat.] eaſily or ſlightly gotten. 

Ape'prs, or Ape'eT1Ts. [from adeptus, of adipiſcor, Lat. to get of 
obtain] 9. 4. the obtaining ſons of art, alchemiſts, who by great la- 
bour and induſtry, are ſaid (by ſome of the profeſſion) to have diſ- 
covered the ſecret of tranſmuting metals, or making the grand elixir, 
called the philoſopher's ſtone. One compleatly verſed in the whole 
ſecrets of an art, quaſi adeptus artem, though originally applied to 
chemiſts, it is now.transferred to other artiſts. _ 8 N 

A'pzQUa TE [ adequatio, It. adeguado, Sp. of adæguatus, Lat.] equal, 
even or proportionate, ſomething equal to or co- extended with ano- 
ther, commonly with the particle 70. "44-50 LY 

To be A'pzqQuars, is to be every way equal, as to capacity, ex, 
tent of power, and all other properties; neither falling ſhort of it, 
nor exceeding it in any part. | | 82 

Apzquars Ideas [according to Mr. Locte] ſuch ideas or concep- 
tions as perfectly repreſent the antetypes of original images, which the 
mind ſuppoſes them to be taken from, and which it intends them to 
ſtand for, and whereto it refers them. Pr | 

A'dzqQuarTELyY {from adeguate] in an exact proportion, ſometimes 
with the particle 70. | | | 5 

A'DEQUaTENEss [of adæguatus, Lat.] 1. Equality, exact proportion, 


2. Condition of being adequate. 


A'Dzs [adus, of à priv. and Iden, Gr. to ſee, becauſe of its inviſibili- 
ty, that ſubterraneous region in which departed - rigs were ſuppoſed to 
reſide] the god of that region itſelf, or the inviſible world. In which 
ſenſe that clauſe of the apoſtolic creed is now generally underſtood; 
«© He deſcended into hell.” See Hei. | 

Absro“ Tick] adeſpoticus, Lat. of a priv. and de., or Jeomrorng, 
Gr. an abſolute lord or monarch] not deſpotick, not domineering. 

 AdEsSsENA'R11, à religious ſect, one of whoſe tenets is, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is really preſent in the euchariſt; but in a manner different from 
what the Romaniſts holt. . TORE 
_ Apre'cTeD [adfedtus, of ad, to, and factus, Lat. made} compound- 
ed, or affected. | Hr | xt 
_ Apegctep Equations [in algebra] com 


unded equations. 
adoption of a 
N. : 3 
An trop [in botany] the Malabar nut. The leaves grow © 
ſite: the cup of the flower is oblong, and conſiſts of ons loaf the 85 
ower is monopetalous, of an anomalou Pune and conſiſts of two 
lips: the uppermoſt is crooked, and is raiſed in form of an arch: the 
upper lip is divided into three ſegments, and hangs downwards: the 
ovarium becomes the fruit, which is in form of a club, and is di- 
vos. into two cells, in which are contained flat, heart-ſhaped ſeeds. 
To Apnuz're [adberer; Lat. adberer, Fr. agerire, It.] 1. To flick 
faſt. 2. To cleave to, to hold faſt together. 3. To take part with, as 
in à party or opinion. „ bn * 
HE'RENCE, or ADHE'RENCY {adberence, Fr. aderenza, It. of ad. 
a ſticking cloſe to the intereſts or opinions of others; te- 
nacity, quality of ſticking to any thing. 5 0 2 
Apng'renT [from adbertns, Lat. of ad, to, and hero, to flick}, 
flicking to a thing, united with it. ne 7 07 
An Apnt'renT [adberent, Fr. aderente, It. aaberente, Sp. of © 
adberens, Lat.] one who adheres to a party, a ſtickler for it; a fa- 
vouter or follower. CO ES 7.4 5 8 
Apnz'rer [from adbere] a perſon who adheres - _. 
- Apur's10Nn [aderione, It. adbafic, Lat.] the act or ſtate of cleaving 
uſed, and adherence 


or ſticking unto. Adheſion to a natural body is uk 
to a part; but ſometimes promiſcuoully, 1 | 
Abnssiox, or ADHERENCE (in natural n 1 the 
ſtate of two bodies, which are joinęd and faſtened to e r, either 
by the mutual interpoſition of their own parts, or the compreſſion of 


with the particle 70. . 
- A'duna, or Abcu Li. e. ſacrifices, Arab.] a feſtival which the Ma- 
hometans celebrate on the 1 2*> day uw mooth 3 — 2 
is the 1ath and laſt of their year. This mon y deſ- 
tined for the ceremonies, which the pilgrims obſerve at Mecca, takes 


its name from thence ; for the ons” 8 the month of Pilgrimage, 
1. | : | | - 


% that dap they facrifice with great ſolemnity at Mecea, and no where Ab ;fupIC ATI [Fr. aggiudicazione, It. adjudicatio, Lal.] judg- f 9 
f be Rs is called 56. ſame name as the feſtival, The ment or decree in a court of A ſtice. ; e "RJ 


ly call this feſtival the greatBeiram, to diſtinguiſh it To Apjv'picarte [aggiudicare, It. adjudico, Lat.] to adjudge, to 
e ends their faſt, and which the chriſtians of the award by a deciſive ſentence. 8 


r of the Turks. This feſtival is alſo called in the o Apju'caTE [adjuge, Lat.] to yoke or couple to. 4 
88 rr i. e. oblation; or do- abba, i. e, feaſt of ſ- N NT [adjumentum, Lat.] help, relief. 8 | 
crifices ; for any pilgrim may offer that day as many ſheep as he pleaſes. A'Djuxct [ adjunfum, Lat.] 1. Something adherent to another, 
The Mahometans, in order to the celebrating this feſtival, go out of though not eſſentially belonging to it. Sometimes, though ſeldom, 
Mecca into a village called Mina or Muna, and there, ſometimes, ſa- the perſon adjoined. 5 12 
erifice a camel. Dherbelot's Bibl. Orient. and Reland de Relig. Ma- : Apjuxcr [ adjoint, Fr. aggiunto, It. adjunto, Sp. of adiunctus, Lat.] 
. Be. 25 0 2 . joined to, immediately following upon any 3 | 12 5 
o Apnr'sr [adbibitus, of adhibeo, Lat.] to take to, to apply to. Ap JUNCT [un civil concerns] a collegue or fellow officer, aſſociated 
* Apniz1'rton [from adbibit, Lat.] an app cation to. ; to another, to aſſiſt him in his office, or to overſee him. 
Apja'cexncy [from adjacens, of adjaceo, Lat.] 1. State OE _ Apjuncer [with ns] a ; pon 0h oe belongs to any thing as 
to 2. The thing itſelf ſo lying. . . its ſubject; as greennels to graſs, heat to fire, e. ; 5 b 
Apja'cenT [Fr. adjacente, It. adjacens, Lat.] lying near to, bor- Apjvxcr [in philoſophy] is the addition of a thing not abſolutely 
| 1 | neceſſary to its exiſtence ; that is, the ſuhject may die without it, and 


de 1 n. "> . 4 * Wo $778 
I web Pa oa M [3a], Gr. a compound of à priv. and dan to yet remaimof the ſame nature that it was before: or it is that mode which 

moiſten] the herb maiden-hair, ſo called, becauſe its leaves take no may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject; thus ſmoothneſs, 4 : 
wet. See MalbzN-HAIR. | roughneſs, blackneſs, whiteneſs, motion or reſt, are adjun&s to a KS - 


23 and J:xPepu, Gr. to admit bowl; for theſe may be all changed, and yet the . Ae a bowl 


Avpia/epyora [a compound of « © C theſe ma) | | 
of a diſtinction or difference; and the ſame etymology ſerves for the ſtill: learning, juſtice, folly, ſickneſs, health, are the adjun&s of a 
following words] things indifferent ; neither commanded nor forbidden, man: motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or ſize, are the ad- 


- which, while they are ſuch, perſons are at liberty to do, or not do. Junels of the body. | 


more particularly that in which the kidneys are wrapt ws . 

 Avieosa Vena e anatomiſts] a vein which ariſes from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the cava, and ſpreads itſelf on the coat and fat, co- 
vering the kidneys. „ 8 
Abpiros x Cellulz [with anatomiſts] a certain number of little cells 
or holes, full of fat. "> EE 


- Apryo's: Ductus [with anatomiſts] certain veſſels of an animal 


body, which convey the adeps or fat into the interſtices of the muſcles 
or parts that are between the fleſh and the ſkin. 


iy. "4 

ne ad, Gr.] medicines or juleps to quench thirſt, 
Apiesa'THEON LAC, Gr.] a kind of branchy ſhrub full of 
| thorns and prickles. | | Ss 
AbraAr [in law] a value or price ſet on things loſt, as a com- 

penſation to the owner, . 8 N f 
AbRREôTTzAN [adirbijan, in the Arabian writers] a province of 

Perſia, in Aſia, part of the ancient Media, bounded on the north b 

the province of Ghitan, on the caſt by the — ſea, on the ſout 
ä province of Erac-Agemi (i. ei the Perſian Erac) and Curdiſtan, 
the ancient Aſſyria, and on the weſt by Turcomania. e ee 
Apr [adite, It. aditus, Lat.] a paſſage vr entry, the ſhaft or en- 
trance into a mine. hr = "4A : oP 
6 3 [from aditum, ſup.” of adeo, to go to] a going or coming 
nigh to. 7 . 5 70 


- To Apjv'pce [a indjcare, It. adjudicir, Sp. adjuger, Fr. adliadice; 
- pn or ſentence in a court of juſtice, with 7 be- 
0 award, to ſentence. | 3+ Simply to determine. 5 


Lat.] 1. To give j 
.perſen. 2. 
{iu 5 


ApjuTor1um [with anatomiſts] the bone of the arm uſually called 
the humerus, ſo named becauſe of its uſefulneſs in lifting up the arm. 
Abu roxy [ adjutorius, Lat.] aiding, aſſiſting, helping. 
Apjv roxy Bones ¶ in anatomy] two bones reaching from the ſhoul- 
ders to the elbows. 8 2 

- Apju'Tr1x, a female aſſiſtant. Lat. N 

A'pdjuvanT [adjuvans, Lat.] helping, aiding, 


incipal cauſes, _ 39 07 . 0 
To Awyuvare [from adjuvo, Lat.] to help forward, _ 
To AbrE. See To Appz. 1 
Ap Lax u’ [law term] at large. Lat. 


ApMEa'sUREMENT [from meaſure] the meaſuring any thing exaily 


by rule. | 1 5 1 
 ADMEASUREMENT:. [in common law] a writ lying for the 2 I 5 


of thoſe to reaſon, who uſurp more than their or ſhare, 
takes effect in two caſes. * gar 


ADMEASUREMENT [of dower] is when the widow of the deceaſed, 


holds from the heir or his guardian, more, under pretence of her 
dower, than ſhe has a juſt title to. [ ng nay Saree. 7, 
- ApMEAsSUREMENT {of paſture] is when any of them, who have 
common of paſture, over * the common paſture, lying between 
them, that have the right of it belonging to their freeholds and neigh» 


bourhood, with more cattle than they oughht. 4 
| AdvensuRaA'tion, admeaſurement, the act of meting out to each 
o To 348 aartbeey eRrt rad. + 


14 


| 10 Apjuvavr Cauſes [in phyfic] are ſuch as are ſubſervient to the 
Apiro'sus, or A'pirous [adipofus, Lat.] full of adeps or fat, pri | Fa | . 


- . * 
1 4 ; q 5 b : 4 | " * 4 4 : 7 * | þ mag 1. 
— « 
7 f 1 24 An 
0 e ; 


Appia Hos, a moderate or indifferent perſon. Some divide the acjuncts into abſolute, which agree to the whole 
ApfarhoRlistrs, a name given, in the 16th century, to thoſe Luthe - thing, without any limitation: thus the paſſions are abſolute adjuns of —_— 
rans, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchton, and afterwards to a man—and limited, which only agree to their ſubject in ſome certain Þ | 
thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim of Charles V. > part thereof: thus man only thinks, conſidered as to his mind; oni N 
AbiA 'r HñOROUs, indifferent. grows, as to his body. Dig. de Trevouæ. Watts's Logic. | 1 
”- ADiaprorovs Spirit [according to Mr. Boyle] a neutral, indifferent - Apjunerts [in rhetoric, Mc. ] are certain words or things added to 1 
kind of ſpirit, died by him from tartar and ſome vegetables, which others; to amp ify the diſcoui e, or augment its force. | 2 
ſpirit was neither acid, vinous, nor urinous. Apjuncrs ſin phyſic] qualities, diſpoſitions, and ſymptoms an- : 
Ap1a'enory, indifferency, a ſort of eaſineſs or cool inclination, as nexed to a diſeaſe. 5 „ — 1 
to the choice of one thing before another; cool affection or behaviour Apjvxcrs [in ethicks] popularly called circumſtances, are ſeven, | 
towards another perſon. READ. : | 5 and contained in this verſe : . | 
© Aprtaynev'sT1a [aM ,i¾,“, of a, and di, Gr. to perſpire] _ Juis, 1 ubi, quibus auxiliis, eur, guomodo, quando. de 
2 breathing through the pores of the body. „ pg In which verſe guis denotes the perſon; quid, the matter; «bi, the ca 
To Abjk'cr 12 adjectum, ſap. of achicio, from ad, to, and jacio, place; quibus auxiliis, the inſtruments; cur, the efficient cauſe and | 
to throw] to ſuper- add, tq join or throw to ſomething elle. end; quomodo, the manner how; and quando, the time, Chauwin's ni 
 AvjecT1'Tious Work, a work or building, &c. added to another, Lex. Ration. | | N b 
thrown in on the reſt. | e Apjvxors, or Ab joivrs, in the royal academy of ſciences at Pa- _ fer 
Apr er [adje&io, Lat.] 1. The act of adding, 2. The thing ris, denote a claſs of members, attached to the®purſuit of particular A 
added to another. | 55 . ? ſciences. They were created in 1716, in lieu of the elevès: they are ; 
| Noun A'pjzctive [adjeaif, Fr. addietti vo, It. adjefivo, Sp. of ad- twelve in number; two for geometry, two for mechanics, two for rat 
Jefivum, Lat. with grammarians] a word which only ſets forth the , aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for chemiſtry, and two for botany. Y 
manner of a thing or ſubſtantive, and which requires a noun ſubſtantive The eleves not taken into this eſtabliſhment, were admitted on the q 
to be added to it, to render the ſenſe intelligible. | foot of ſupernumerary adjun#s. Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. os Pot 
Aajectives in Engliſh are liable to no manner of change or variation Avpju'xcT10N - [adjondtion, Fr, of adjundtio, Lat.] 1. A coupling AN 
| (the very eaſy compariſon alone excepted) and yet the ſenſe is full as or joining to. 2. The thing coupled. . | 5 ver 
Clear, as where they are clogged with an infinity of different termina- Apju'ncT1ve, 1. He that joins. 2. The thing joined. Jobnſon. he! 
tions, as in the Latin, the German, and all the northern tongues: ADJUNCTIVE Lens Lat.] joined to. | . 8 
and the ſame may be ſaid of our articles, which are properly adje&tives; - Ad: juRa Regis [law term] a writ lying for the king's clerk againſt offic 
which contributes very much to facilitate the learning of our Engliſh one, who went about to put him out of poſſeſſion, to the prejudice of lord 
grammar by foreigners. ss. | ' - the title of the king in right of his crown. | Fs - —_ 
ApJje'cTIveELY, in an adjective ſenſe, in the manner of an adjective. Apjura'TION [Fr. eggiurazione, It. adjuracion. Sp. adjuratio, Lat. I 4 
. - Aviz'v [from à Dieu, Fr.] farewel, God be with you. 1. An earneſt and ſolemn propoſing of an oath to ariother. 2. The ber 
 Apjicza'Lts Cana, or Ap jicraL ES Epulæ, ſolemn banquets or feaſts form of oath offered. -' t. ff 2X, 
which the Romans made at the conſecration of their pontifices, or ona To Apju'xe [adjuro, Lat. adjurer, Fr.] 1. To impoſe an oath to who 
day of publick rejoicing. Danet's Antig. Se e WORD IRO7 7» be taken by another preſcribing the form thereof, or, in G name, aſt. 
A'pion, a great river in Italy, which riſing in Tyrol, runs ſouth by to put a perſon to his oath. 2. To command an evil ſpirit to quit its . 
Trent, then eaſt by Verona, in the territory of Venice, and falls into poſſeſſion, 5 the force of inchantments. | | navy 
the gulph of Venice, to the north of the mouth of the Po. - To Avjv'sr | agginftare, It. ajafiar, Sp. adjuſter, Fr.] 1. To make ſhip's 
Ap inqQuiRENDUM [in law] a judicial writ, «commanding inquiry fit. 2. To ſet in order. To ſettle, to ſtate an account. 3. To com- Vi, 
to be made concerning any matter about a cauſe that depends in the poſe or determine a difference. To make conformable, with zo before ralty, 
wings con, for the execution of juſtice, - tbdzhe thing to which the conformity is made. dirfat 
+ To Apjor'n [agoindre, Fr: aggiungere, It. of adjungo, Lat.] to Apju'srmenT [ajuſtement, Fr. aggiuſiimento, It.] 1. A determina- withii 
join to, to lie next to, or neighbouring. | | : _ 2: A regular ſettlement. - 3. 'The ſtate of being regulated. admir 
To Apjo'urn [adjourner, Fr. of ad, and jour, Fr. a day, aggiornare, A'djuTanT [aſulant, Er. adjutante, It. agudante, Sp. of aqjutans, court 
R.] 1. To put off to another day, mentioning that day, 2. To make Lat.] one who aſſiſts or helps a ſuperior officer in a r egiment of ſol- land. 
to ſtay to ſome other time. | diers, diſtributing their pay, exerciſing the men when in a collective Ab! 
- Apjou'&NMENT in eyre [a law term] an appointment of a day, body, and overſeeing the puniſhment of delinquents. FAR, in the 
when the juſtices in eyre meet to fit again, { tf  HDJOTANT General fin an army] one who attends the general 'of A's 
* ADJOURNMENT {in common law] the putting off any court or meet- an army, to be his aſſiſtant in affairs of council, advice, &c. _ . A5 
ing, and the appointing it to be held again at another time or place. To Apju'TE from adjutum, ſap. of adjuwo, of ad, to, and Jjuve, alnird 
- Anteo'sa MEMBRANA [with anatomiſts] a membrane which in- to help] to be aſſiſting. A word not in uſe ſince B. Johnſon's'time. erectec 
eloſes the cellulz adipoſæ, or a number of holes or cells full of fat; but Apjuro Run [in the medicinal art] a means of cure, ſubſervient crimes 
1 pd others of more importance. 5 bs arm. * 
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within his reſpective limits: 
admirals; and, from their deciſions and ſentences appeal lies to the 


E 3. The allowing a poſition, though not proved. 


ADH - 


. r. is the ſual abbreviation for Adminiſtrator, 6 
2 pr [odutnicule, O. Fr. of adminiculum, Lat. in law] a 
term uſed in ſome;ancient ſtatutes for aid, he 
anno 1 Edward IV. ca 2 0 0 70 N 2 5 
ADMINICLE fin civil law] impertec : Te 
fam. tiquaries] is applied to the attributes or 
ADMINICLE Lamon RE 40 on medals. Dic. ae Tre- 


Vo, 

To 8 
adminiſtro, Lat.] 1. 5 
act as an agent. 4. To yield, to ſupply. 
of ſubordination in an office, as to admini | 
miſter juſtice ; or an oath, or the ſacraments, or 
as adminiſtrator in the ſpiritual court. a 0 

To Apr'nisTRATE [from adminifiratum, ſup. of adminifiro] to 
adminiſter or perform. 25 VVT 

ApminisTRa'TION [Fr. adhiniflragione, It. adminiſtracidn, Sp. ad. 


[adminifirer, Fr. adminifirare, It. admunifirar, Sp. 
o do ſervice for. 2. To diſpenſe or give. 3: To 
the government, or ad- 

Efick. 6. To act 


Tne active or executive part of civil government. 3. The per- 


ſions therein employed. Johnſon. 4. The diſpenſing or exhibiting the 


ſacraments, &. „ | | | 
ApunisTRATION [in civil law] the diſpoſing of the eſtate or ef- 


fects of a man who died without a will, in order and with deſign . 


give an account thereof. 


Apis TRA“ TIE [adminiftratious, Lat.] pertaining to admini- 


ſtration. 


 ApminisTRA'TOR [ adminiftrateur, Fr. adminiſtratore, It. admini- 


perſon who has 


'  flrader, Sp. adminiſtrator, Lat. in common law] a ; 
2 8 Hype . died without making a will, com- 
mitted to his charge by the ordinary, for which he is accountable as 

an executor. | 


ApMIxISTA TOR [in polity] one who has the management of pub- 
lic affairs, inſtead of a ſovereign prince. &' * 

ADMINISTRATOR: [in religion] he who adminiſters ſacred rites. 

ApminisTRaA'TRIX [in civil law] ſhe who has the goods of a 
deceaſed perſon, and power of an adminiſtrator committed to her 
care. Lat. | 1 5 . hs 
AnDmInisTRA'TORSHIP [of adminiſtrator and ſpip, a termination fig - 
nifying office] the office of an adminiſtrator. 135 Ei 
- A'pmtraBLE [Fr. admirabile, Sp. of admirabilis, Lat.] 1. De- 


ſerving admiration, marvellous, wonderful. 2. Good, rare, excellent. 
Applied both to perſons and things always in a good ſenſe. | 
D or ADMIRABLENEss [admirabilitas, Lat.] admi- 


ration, or maryellouſneſs, wonderfulneſs. 
A'DMIRABLY, wonderfully, excellently. 


A'pMiraL [amiral, Fr. ammiraglio, It. almirante, Sp. almeyrante, 


Port. derived, as ſome ſay, from amir in Arabic, a governor, and 
dN, Gr. the ſea] a principal officer of the crown, who has the go- 


vernment of the navy in chief, and thence ſtiled Lord High-Admiral ; 


he is inveſted with a om to determine all maritime cauſes, civil or 
criminal We have had no Lord High- Admiral for ſome years, the 
office being put in commiſſion, or under the adminiſtration of the 


lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, who have the ſame power and 1! : | | 
ATE: times with about, It is generally uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, as imports 


Authority. 


- Adpmirar, the chief commander of any diſtin ſquadron or num- 
ber of ſhips. | „ 


| Rear ApmiIRAL „the Admiral of the third ſquadron in a royal fleet, 


who carries his flag, with the arms of his country, in the mizen- top- 
aſt- head of his ſhip. 35 ö 8 
Vice ADMIRAL, another of the three principal officers of the royal 
navy, that commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his flag in his 
ſhip's fore-top-maſt-head. 9 . 
Vice ADMIRAL, is alſo an officer appointed by the court of admi- 
ralty, in divers you of the kingdom, with judges and marſhals ſubor- 
dirfate to him, for the exerciſing of juriſdiction in maritime affairs, 
here are upwards of twenty vice- 


court of admiralty in London. 
land. Ay: nts IT 
AbMIR AL. Laws, the civil laws, by which all cauſes are determined 
in the admiralty court. 4 | 855 | | 
-A'dvutRaLSH1P [from admiral} the office of an admiral. 
Abu AT TY Court [admiraute, ammiraute, Fr. ammiraglito, It. 
| almirdntaſeo, Sp.] the chief court at London of the lord high admiral, 


Chamberlain: Preſent State of E ng- 


| erected for deciding maritime controverſies, trial of malefactors for 


crimes committed on the high ſea, &c. | 
ADMIRALTY Offce, an office near Whitehall, wherein are tranſacted 


all maritime affairs belonging to the AS of the lord high ad- 


miral, for which purpoſe he, or the lords commiſlioners-of the admi- 


ralty, meet on certain days, for the management of the 47 ha navy, 
and de- 


the determination of all cauſes (which at preſent are hear 
cided at Doctor's Commons, or the Old Bailey) civil and criminal, 
committed at ſea, and the puniſhment of their dependants and offi- 
cers, for neglect of duty, or other irregularities ; and unto whom be- 


longs the nomination of admirals, captains, and other officers on . 


board his majeſty's ſhips of war. Burchet's Naval Hiſt. Stoww's Survey. 
- ApmirAa'TION 85 ammirazione, It. admiracion, Sp. of admiratio, 
Lat.] wonder. It-is generally in a good ſenſe. TE EITh 
Apmira'Tive, of or pertaining to admiration. 
To Abur'aE [admirer, Fr. ammirare. It. admirar, Sp. of admi- 
ror, _— 1. To behold with wonder, to be ſurpriz'd at, or won- 
der greatly. 


It is very rarely uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
- ticle at. LD | | 
Abw]i“x ER [from admire] the perſon that admires. 
- ApmrrincLY [from admire] in the manner of admiration. | 
| Apmi'ss1BLe [from admiſum, ſup. of admitto, Lat.] that may be 
_ admitted, i» + ES. "wi 5 5 
- Apmnr'ss10Nn, or Apmr'TTAance [Fr. of admifjio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of admitting. 2. The ſtate, right, or power of being admitted. 


* Apmts810Nn,. or ApmiTTayce: [im law] is when a preſentation 
to a void benefice, is made by the 2 the biſhop having exa- 
mined. the clerk, and finding him a 


5 n 


When neuter, it has the par- 


Ip, ſupport, ſuccour. As 


5. To act with ſomewhat 
fie? 


ratio, Lat.] 1. The management of ſome affair or employment. 


ſprout out of the main ſtock, as the veins and arteries: 


in balconies, c. 


2. Sometimes to regard with love in familiar language. 


e, ſays, admitto te habilem. It ther. 3. He that adopts, 2 


WER 


is properly the ordinary's declaration, chat he attepts of the preſ*. 
_ to ſerve the cure of that church to which he þ preſented: Cof# 
a, 344 ; | | 
To Abu ; or to Ap ur of [admettre, Fr. ammettere, I t adimithry 
Sp: admitto, Lat.] 1. To receive to. 2: To grant entrance: 3. To 
ſuffer or permit; to enter upon an office. 4. To allow of a pofitiony 
or any thing elſe in general; it has ſometimes the particle / 
. ApmiT [or allew] it be ſo; © 80 N 
— ADM1'TTABLE [perhaps admittible is better, from admit] that may 
be admitted. „ 
 ADMITTE'NDo Clerico; a writ granted to a clerk, who has recovered 
his right of preſentation againft the biſhop in the common bench. 
ADMITTENDO in Socium [in law] a writ for aſſociating ſevera per- 
ſons to juſtices of afſize, who have been appointed before. 5 
To Ap'Mix [of ad, to, and mixtus, of miſceb] to mix together. 

_ ApmixTrown [adnixtio, Lat. ii; phyſic] the mingling of any two 
or more ſpecies together to unite them. o 1 2 
ADMIXTURE, 1, The act of mixing. 2. The thing mixed; _ 

To Abuo'xisn [ammonire, It. amone/ſiar, Sp. monian, or aonixean; 
Sax. admoneo, Lat. of ad, to, and moneo, to warn] 1. To warn of à 
fault, to adviſe, to put in mind of ſome duty, to exhort. 2. To re- 
prove gently ; with /, or againſt, but the latter is more rare; 

ADMO'NISHER [from admoni/h] a warner ; he that puts any othet 
in mind of his duty or faults. | | 5 . 

ADMoNT'Tion, or ApHO“N SHUNT [Fr. of admonitio, Lat. ammoa 
nizione, It. amoneſtaciin, Sp.] 1. A giving warning of duty, or advice. 
2. Reproof given gently for faults. . Admoniſhment is little uſed. 

. ADMONI'TIONER from admonition] a free admoniſher, a vague 
warner, a liberal adviſer ; a coined and cant word of Hooker's, in 
ridicule of his opponents the Calviniſts. N 


2 


Apmonr'Tory [from admonitorius, Lat.] admoniſhing, warning 
| x " IS, | ; 


gently; 


To Apmo'vs [of ad, to, and moweo, to move] to bring or move one 
thing to another. | 1 | 
Pd wh [ admovens, Lat.] moving to. 
 ApmurMbRa'TiON, [of ad, and murmuro, to murmur] a mur- 
muring, a whiſpering to any one. e 5 1 
ADNASCE'NTIa, or ADNa'Ta [with anatomiſts] branches that 


A 


ADNASCENTIA, or ADNATa [with botaniſts] thoſe excteſcencies; 


which grow undex.the earth, as in the lily, narciſſus, hyacinth, &e, 


which afterwards become true roots. | | 
ApNaTa Tunica [in anatomy] the common membrane or coat of 
the eyez which ariſing from the ſkull, adheres to the external part of 
the tunica cornea, leaving a round hollow ſpace forward, that the vi- 
ſible ſpecies may paſs there. To which another nameleſs coat, made 
up of the tendons of thoſe muſcles which move the eye, is joined. It 
is called alſo albuginea and conjunftiva. : 5 
. HILED [old law] annulled, made void, brought to nothing. 
NI'HILATED [adnibilatus, Lat.] reduced to nothing, fruſtrated. 
AbxuBILATED Ladnubilatus, Lat.] darkned or clouded. | 
A'po, or A'pot [from, to ds, a mode copied from the French, as 
in their a Faire for a faire] ſtir, noiſe, pains ; as much a dee; ſomes 
ing more ſtir about a thing than it deſerves, Me : 
Ap ocro Fi. e. beight] to ſome ancient philoſophers termed the 
ſuperlative degree, becauſe they accounted no _ above the eighth, 
according to their method of diſtinguiſhing accidents or qualities. 
ADOLE'SCENCE, or rg noe [Fr. adoleſcenza, It. adoleſcens 
cia, Sp. of adoleſcentia, Lat.] the flower of youth, the ſtate of young 
perſons from twelve years of age to twenty one in women ; and from 
ourteen to twenty five or thirty in men; or it is that period of 4 


. perſon's age, that infancy ſucceeds when puberty commences, and - 


terminates at his full growth, | | 
Apo'nar [according to ſome, derived from IA, the baſis or foun- 


dation, becauſe God is that by which every thing is ſuſtained ; but 
" 


moſt natural derivation of it ſeems to be from J, to judge or 
govern] one of the names of God. The Jews, who, either outꝰof 
reſpect or ſuperſtition, do not pronounce the name Jehovah, read Ado- 
nat in the room of it, whenever Jehovah occurs in the Hebrew text 
but the ancient Jews were not ſo ſcrupulous. Calme?'s Die. Bibl. 
Di#. de Trevoux. Wh _ 
Apo xi [in antiquity] feſtivals celebrated in honour of Adonis; 
wherein the women imitated the lamentation of Venus, for the death 
of Adonis; and when they were tired with this, they changed their 
on; ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if he were raifed to 
e again. 1 9 | 
''Apo'nick Verſe [fo called on account of its being a kind of verſe 
firſt compoſed for bewailing of Adonis] a ſort of verſe conſiſting only 
of a dactyl and a ſpondee; and is rarely ufeq but at the end of 
every ſtrophe or ſtrain in ſapphicks ; as terruit urbem. Hor. 
Aponipis horti, i. e. he gardens. of Adonis [in botany] are 
plants, flowers, &c. power caſes, ſet on the oùtſide of windows, 
M. 0 | : ; | : 
Aponis, or Flos Aponinis, bitd's-eye; or pheaſant's- eye. The 


leaves are like fennel, or chamomile : the flowers conſiſt of many , 


leaves, which are expanded in form of a roſe : the ſeeds are collected 
into oblong heads. Miller. | 2 
Abo xi, [with botaniſts] ſouthern- wood. m 
To Apo'er [adopter, Fr. adottare, It. adeptar, Sp., of adopto, Lat.] 


to chuſe a ſon or heir; to make one capable to inherit, that was not 


ſo by birth, | 

_  Avo'eredLy, in the manner of what is adopted. | * 
Abo rrER [from adopt] he that adopts; he that chuſes an heir. 
Apo'eTron [Fr. addozzione, It. adbpcion, Sp. of adoptio, Lat.] 


t. The choice of a perſon for a ſon and heir. 2. The ſtate of adop- | 
tion. 5 6 2 


Aporriox is repreſented by the figure of an elderly woman, em- 
bracing a youth with her right arm, and holding in het left the eagle 
called offifraga, which is ſaid to reject her young for a time, and af- 
terwards to take to them again. 3 by 2d 

Avpo'eTive [adeptif, Fr. addottive, It. adoptive; Sp. of adoptions, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to adoption. 2, He that is e by ano- 

: | Apo' y- 
— | 


* 


3 
— g IT 
3 * * N 


— Apo 


_  Avay'sr, {elliptical 


4 ; 
Apo'ertves, or Apo'eTians Jin (eccleſiaſtical hiſtory] a {& in 
the eighth century, in ſeveral parts of Spain, whoſe diſtinguiſhing te- 


net was, that Chriſt, as to his human nature, was not the proper or 
natural, but only the 


— 


Charlemain, about the year 783. Their chiefs were 
Tipand, archbiop of Toledo; and Felix, biſhop of Urgil : the firſt 


of whom wrote to the latter, to know in what ſenſe he underſtood 


that Chriſt was the ſon of God; and received for anſwer, that Chriſt, 


according to his human nature, that is, as ſon of Mary, was not the- 
natural, but only the adoptive ſon of God. This doctrine was con- 


demned at Narbonne, 788; at Ratiſbon, 792; and at Francfort, 794. 


Dis. de Trevoux. Hornius's Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


A'pos, a kind of pure bearded wheat, which the ancients uſed in 

ſacrifices. | : wh 

R Fr. and Sp. adorabile, It. adorabilis, Lat.] fit or de- 

ſerving to be adored or worſhipped ; if the word is at any time appli- 

ed to men, it denotes worthy of all honour and reſpect. . 
ADo'RABLENESS [of adorabilis, Lat.] worthineſs to be adored. 

| Apo'raBLy [of adorable] in a manner worthy of all external 


reſpect. - | 3 : | | 
Abox AT [with chemiſts] a weight of four pounds. 
Avpora'TION [Fr. adorazione, It. adoracion, Sp. of adoratio, Lat.] 


1. Reverence, worſhip: 2. Profound reſpect and ſubmiſhon to men. 


Shakeſpeare applies it once in this laſt ſenſe. But this is now a rare 
uſe of the word, as alſo of adore, and all its derivations. 

To Apo' RR [aderer, Fr. adorare, It. adorar, Sp. adoro, Lat.] 1. 
To reverence outwardly, or to pay divine worſhip. . 2, To ſhew 
profound reſpe& and ſubmiſſion to a perſon. 3. To admire extra- 
vagantly, or dote upon : this laſt is a popular ſenſe. ; 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. : | | = 
Apo! RER [from adore] 1. A ſerious worſhipper of the divinity, 
2. He who adores. A low cant word, and only uſed among lovers. 
To Apo'xn [orner, Fr. adornare, It. adornar, Sp. and Port. of 
adorno, Lat.] 1. To deck, trim, beautify, or ſet off with external 


ornaments. 2. Alſo to ſet off with elegant language, and fine ora- 


tory. : : 
ADoRNa'T10N, or ADo'RNMENT, beautifying. 


 AposcuLa'T1oN [in botany] a joining or inſertion of one part of 


a plant into ſome cavity, as it were mouth to mouth. | 

Apo'uk, a river XY France, which has its ſource in the Pyrenean 
mountains, runs north by Tarbes through Gaſcony, then turning eaſt, 
paſſes by Dax, and falls, below Bayonne, into the bay of Biſcay. 


. Abo'wn, [for daun, adv.] on the ground. It was uſed in the 


old poetry, and thence it is now borrowed ; as he ſunł adown. 


Apown, prep. from a higher to a lower place; as adowwn the beard. 


This too is the poetical form. bt: | 
Av yonpws omnium [in phyſicians bills] ſignifies that the ingredi- 
at or medicine laſt 8 

preſcribed, = - 
Ap qQuoD DAMNUM [in law] i. e. to what damage; a writ lying 
for the ſheriff to enquire what damage it may prove to others, if the 
king grant a market or fair, Ic. or where a perſon or perſons would 
nient. | : 

_ A'dRacanT.' See TxacAcax TH. : 


_  Apra'miks [a law term] to oblige one's ſelf before a magiſtrate | 
to perform ſomething. | | 


AREA, for ina dread; in an affright. In the ſame manner are 


formed a- ſlant, a- croſs, a-ſleep. It ſeems elliptical for in or on a- ſlant, 
in or on a croſs, in a ſleep: and ſo, for the moſt part, of all the like 


forms. . 

AbzfrARE, or ApRETIA RE [O. L. Rec.] to ſatisfy, to make 
amends. „ e | 

_ A'vps14,-an ancient town of Italy, in the Poleſin de Rovigo, in the 
territories of Venice, ſituated 26 miles ſouth of the city of Venice. 
Latitude 50? 45 N. Longitude 120 50 E. e 
 Apr1'anisTs, a ſect of heretics, whereof there were two ſorts; 
the firſt a branch of the followers and diſciples of Simon Magus, in 


the firſt century, anne 34.  Theoderet is the only one who hath pre- 


ſerved their names and memoty ; but he gives no account of their ori- 


: 2 It is likely that chis ſect, and the ſix others, Which ſprung from 
1 


monians, took their names from the reſpective diſciples of Si- 


N ſecond were followers of Adrian Hampſtead, the anabap- 
„and held ſome particular errors concerning Chriſt, . Bingham's 


{ntig. of the Chriſt, Church. 4 
een pulous gity of European Turky, be- 


Ab RI ANOI E, a large and pb 
xt the ſeeond in that empire. It is ſituated in a fine plain on the river 


arizam, in the province of Romania, 150 miles N. W. of Conſtan- 
tinople. It is eight miles in circumference, and frequently honoured, 
with the preſence of the grand ſignior. Latitude 422 00' N. Longi- 


E 262 30 E. 3 5 r 

ly for in a drift, from drive] that floats at ran- 
dom, that is driven hither and thither, primarily from the promiſcu- 
ous impulſe of the waves; and thence transferred to any Sag un- 
Keddy or unſtable, 585 1 
 Aoxo'tr, Fr. dextrous, ingenious, clever, ready, active. 
 Avpror'Twness [from adroit] dexterity, cleverneſs, readineſs, in- 
—＋ * -- wow and the former ſcem not to be entirely adopted 

the. i . 2 F ' : 

Ab [of a and dnigze, Sax. Droog, Du. drog, O and L. Ger. 


dry] thirſty, | 


ApsciT1'T10Us {ad{cititius, Lat.] borrowed, added, brought in by 
way of ſupplement, being ſomething extrinfical. . .. ' _ 
 AnsTA'NTES. See PROSTATE. 


: 


1 As TAT rio [ad{rido, Lat.] a binding or ſhatting up, a con- 


traction of any thing in general. 


AD TERMINUM . preteriit [in bm]: a writ of entry, lyin where 


a man having leaſed lands or tenements for a term of years or life, af- 


deer che expiration of which, is held by the tenant or ſtranger, that is 
in poſſeſſion, and keeps out the leſſor, . In this caſe this writ lies for 


- 


ri — 
* F 1 A 


adoptive ſon of God. They had their riſe un- 


REMENT [from adore] adoration. A word only uſed in 


d, muſt be as much as all the reſt before 


turn a common road or highway, and lay out another as conve- 


To Apva'nce Lævancer, Fr. augnzare It, avancer, Sp. J 1, To ſtep. 


p 


s : f f . d g * 
; ADV 


or go forward, with regard to place or improvement 2. To promote 


or further, as to place or motion. 3. To prefer or raiſe, as to honour, 


or improvement. 4. To as money betore-hand: 5. To propoſe, 
to offer any thing publickly. 5 | 1 
Apva vc Fy/s [in fortification] a ditch of water round the eſpla- 
nade or glacis of a place, to prevent its bring ſurprized by the beſiegers. 

Apvance, [from the verb] 1. Coming forward, progreflive mation. 
2. Tendency to meet as among lovers. 3. Gradual improvement in 
any quality. CE d 

Apvance Guard [in military affairs] the firſt line or diviſion of an 
army ranged or marching in battle array, or that part which marches 
firſt toward the enemy. 88 | 

Apya"XCEMENT | avancement, Fr. avanzamento, It.) 1: Coming 
forward. 2. Improvement in any thing. . 
- Apva'ncer [from advance] he that advances. 

Advances [with hunters] one of the ſtarts or branches of a buck's 
attire, viz. that which is between the back antler and the palm. 

Ab va x TAE [avantage, Fr. vantaggio, It. wentaja, Sp.] 1. Good, 
profit, benefit, generally with of or over before the perſon or thing 
that is excelled, or preponderated. 2. Convenient opportunity or 
other favourable circumſtances, ; 3. Gain. 4. Superiority by ſtra- 
tagem, or any unlawful method. 5. Over meaſure, overplus, 

To ApvaNnTacr, to bring profit to, to promote. 


ApvaNnTaGE Ground, ground where advantage for any purpoſe i 


given. 3 5 
Apva'NTAGED, having advantages. 


 AnvanTaA'GEOQUS N Fr. vantaggioſo, It. ventajeſo, 8p. 
1. Tending to a perſon's good or benefit. 2 Convenient, uſeful. It 
| has? generally before the perſon, and ſometimes the thing, to which the 


advantage accrues, — 

ApvanTA'GEOUSLY, uſefully, conveniently. © © 
ADvaNnTA'GEOUSNEss [of avantage, Fr.] profitableneſs. 

To Apve'nEg [advento, Lat. from ad, to, and venio, to come] to 


mong civilians, =—_ 1 
ADVvE'NIENT [adwveniens, Lat.] coming, as ſuperadded to any thing. 


be ſuperadded to ſomething elſe, as not eſſentially thereto. A term a- 


ADVENT [ad ventus, Lat. avent, Fr. awvento, It. avitnto, Sp.] a 


coming to. 5 | 2 
Apvexr [in eccleſiaſtical language] a time ſet apart by the church 
as a preparation for the approaching teſtival of Chriſtmas, So called 
from adventus redemptoris, the coming of our redeemer. . 
Apr Sundays, are in number four; the firſt ot which faſts are 
on St. Andrew's day, Nov. 3o, or the next Sunday following, and 


they continue to the feaſt of Chriſt's nativity. 
ADVvENTAL, a coat of mail, Ainſworth. e 
Apve'nTINE [| adventam, ſup. of advenio, Lat.] that comes as ex- 


trinſically ſuperadded to any thing. This ſeems an error of the preſs. 
in the copy of Bacon's works, whence Johnſon took it for adventine. 
 ApveNTITIA des, a dowry or portion given to a woman by ſome 


Other friend, beſides her parents. 1 | 
ApvenT1'TIOus [avventizio, It. of agventitius, Lat.) accruing to 


or befalling a-perſon, or thing from without; not eſlentially in- 
| herent. | „ | | wn 
ApvenT1Tious [ingþe civil law] is applied to ſuch goods as 


fall to a perſon either by mere fortune, or the liberality of a ſtranger, 


or by collateral ſucceſſion, in oppoſition to profectitious, i. e. ſuch 


goods as deſtend in a direct line, from father to ſon. 1 
ApvenTiIT1iouUs Glandules [in anatomy] thoſe kernels which are 


ſometimes, under the arm-holes, ſometimes in the neck, as the 


kin 's-evil, Se 5 | 


it from ſome other places ; as in the freezing of water, ſome frigori- 
fick particles enter, which are adventitious to the water, either from 
the air or the freezing mixture. | 


\* Apve'nTive [advenio, Lat.] whatever comes from without. See 


Ap veNnTiINE. Both words are now obſolete : and which ſoever of 
them be genuine, it ſeems the mere coinage of Bacon. 1 

Ab ve'NTREM in/piciendum [in law] à certain writ in the ſtatute of 
eſſoins, to ſee aha er a 8 r | 
" Apve'NTUAL from advent] having relation to the ſeaſan of ad- 
vent. A word uſed by biſhop Saunderſon. 8 | 


To Apve'NTURE [avanturer, Fr. wentura, It. awventura, Sp.] 1. 


To venture, or put to the venture, to hazard boldly. 2. It b uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun; gs you adventyre yourſelf. | 
ADVENTURE [| avantare, Fr. 5 Sp- ] 1. Chance, 
accidental encounter, hazard, wherein a man hath no maner of di- 
rection. 2. The occaſion wherein this chance is ſhewn ; and there- 
fore called an extraordinary or Turprizing accident. 
ADVvE'NTURER [aventurier, Fr. auwenturiere, It. aventurero, Sp.] 


one who runs a hazard, or puts himſelf in the hands of chance, 


ADvE NTURERs, the name of an ancient company of merchants 


and traders, erected for the diſcavery of lands, territories; trades, c. 
unknown. This ſociety had its riſe in Burgundy, and its firſt ofta- 
bliſhment from John duke of Brabant, in 1428; being known by the 
name of the brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket. ' It was afterwards 
tranſlated into e and ſucceſſively confirmed by Edward III. 
and IV. Richard 


require boldneſs. 


. 44 3 


ADVENTUROUSLY, daringly, in a bold manner. 


2. It is applied to things which therefore are called dangerous, and 


anger of it "Rn of 
\ ApvenziaL, (Br. awmerbiale, It. adverkicl, Sp. adverliake, Lat. 


* 
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DVENTITIOUs Matter [with philoſophers) matter which does not 
properly belong to any body, either natural or mixed; but comes to 


tions, 1 
genuine 
Av 
adulter, 

Apv' 
Lat.] a 


Abu 


- Apv! 


an adult 
& Adv. 
Sp.] per 


DU'L 


the fin of 


it. is adult 


fornicatio 


Abra 


* 3 


\ 


were, it ſeems, write: 


ADU 
in an adverbial ſenſe, like an adverb. 


Apyz'r8aBLE [adverſabilis, Lat.] 
Wen a 
A'DVERSA'RIA n therein in yn a N , . WERE, 
. adverſaire, Fr. awvver/ario, It. adverſario, 8p. o 
eee e, 3 oppoſes, or is againſt another; one who 
ſues another at law; an adverſe party, in verbal or judicial con- 
teſts. It ſometimes implies an open profeſſion of enmity, oppo ſed to 
1 [adverſatif, Fr. of adverſativus, Lat.] a part of 
 focech in grammar that ſignifies ſome oppoſition or variety between 
what goes before and what follows; denoted by but, as this is an 
. honeſt man, but he is peeviſh. Rs | 
AbvE'R SR [averſe, Fr. avverſo, It. advirſo, Sp. of adverſus, Lat. 
1. Contrary, oppoſite. 2. Contrary to one's with, Hence oppoſe 


to proſperous ; as, adverſe fortune. 3. Perſonally oppoſing. 


Apverss [with logicians] is when the two contraries have an ab- 


ſolute and perpetual oppoſition one to the other. 


Apve'raiTY [adverſita, It. adverfitad, Sp. of adverfite, Fr. res. 
adverſe, Lat.] 1. Affliction, trouble, misfortune, calamity, miſery, 
2. The cauſe thereof. The latter ſenſe may have a plural. 5 
To Apve'sT [adverto, Lat. to turn to, of ad, to, and werto, to 


| turn] to mark, mind, or take heed, with the particle 70 before the 


ject of regard. 7 8 . N 
1 or Apve'sTENCY [avvertenza, It. advertincia, Sp. 
of adverto, Lat.] attention, heedfulneſs, mindfulneſs. 5 
To ApverrT1'ss [| avertir, adwertir, Fr. avvertir, It. advertir, SP: 
to warn] 1. To give notice, advice or intelligence of. 2. To inform, 


with of before the matter of intelligence. 3. To give public notice, 


as advertiſing in the news- papers, or otherwiſe. The word is now 
accented on the laſt ſyllable, but formerly on the ſecond. 
 ApverT1'sER. 1. He who advertiſes, 2. The news-paper ſo 
called. As the Daily Advertiſer. 3 ä ; 
ApverTr'sinc [from advertiſe] buſy or active in giving notice. A 
word no longer in uſe. . | 
ApvE'RTISEMENT [avertiſſement, Fr. ertimento, It.] 1. Warn- 


common-place book. As debtor and creditor. 


Pens, it is ſaid to be adumbrated. 


; Wt A word of little uſe. 


. — 
+ \ | 


an eclipſe of the moon, which (as they ſuppoſe) happens in an un- 


S 


EE 


Uſual and irregular manner, as horizontal eelipſes, where though the 


fun and moon are diametrically oppoſite, yet by reaſon of the refrac. 
tion, they appear as if above 2 3 5 7 155 
ADULTERY is painted, is repreſented as a luſty jolly youth, in rich 
attire, holding in his right hand two ſerpents twined together, and in 
his left a gold ring broken. | | 
'- Apu'mBRANT 1 Lat.] 
imperfectly exhibiting. 3 
To Apbu'uRBRATE [adombrare, It. of adumbro, Lat. from ad, to, 
and umbra, ſhadow] to ſhadow out faintly; as a ſhadow does the like- 
neſs of any body it exhibits. | 
Apu'MBRATED [adombrato, It. adumbratus, Lat.] ſhadowed, re- 


ſhadowing, flightly reſembling, 


 ſembled. : 


perfect exhibition itſelf. | | 
— ApumBRATION [in heraldry] is when any figure in coat-armor- 
is. born fo ſhadowed or obſcured, that nothing. is viſible but the 
bare purfile, or (as the painters call it) the out-line ; when this hap-. 


Apu'MBRATION [adombrazione, It.] 1.A ſiadowing. 2. The jo» 


 ApumBRATION Fwith painters] a ſketch, or rough draught of 2 
picture. | 5 3 


ApuNa'T1own [of 2d, to, and nus, one] union, the ſtate of being 


U'NCITY 8 Lat.] erookednefs, like a hook. 


Dvocacx [from advocate] act of pleading, defence. A word 


little uſed. 5 | 
„ Apv'nque (it ſeems a French termination of aduncus, Lat.] bend- 
ing inwardly like a hook or pounce, 3 


A'DvocaTE [avocat, Fr. awvocato, It. abogado or awogade, Sp. 
awogado, Port. of adwocatus, Lat. 1. e. called to] 1. A perſon well 
{killed in the civil law); who maintains the right of ſuch perſons as 
need his aſſiſtance, either by word or writing. Alſo any other pleader, 


as a controvertiſt, with the particle for before that perſon in whoſe fa- 


\ 


your the plea is alledged. 


ApyocarTe ſin a metaphorical ſenſe} one who pleads the intereſts 
of another upon all occaſions, in which ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to be our 


ing. 2. Information, intelligence. Advice) a putting in mind. 3. 
Public notice in a news- paper or otherwiſe. - ; 
To Apve'sPERATE ſadveſpero, Lat. 
evening] to grow towards the evening. 
Apyrer Ffawwviſo, It. aviſe, Sp. and Port. of avis, advis, Fr. 
edviſo, low Lat.] 1. Counſel. 2. Notice, an account. 3. News. 
This is a commercial ſenſe, and ſomewhat low. Deliberation, hav- 


advocate in heaven. This is one of the ſacred off ces given our Sa- 
viour in ſcripture. „ 1 . 
Lord ApyocarE [in Scotland] an officer of ſtate, appointed by the 


of ad, to, and veſper, 


king to adviſe about the making and executing law; to defend his 
right and intereſt in all public aſſemblies, to proſecute capital crimes, 
c : | | 


- to be done; prudent. 


. ſenſes are now obſolete. - 


ing the particle avhich before the perſon adviſed. 4. Mature conſide- 


ration. As, he went thither upon due advice. : | | 
An Apvice, or packet boat, a boat, or ſhip to carry letters, and 


+ employed for intelligence. 


pv1'saBLE [of aviſer, Fr. ]. 1. That may be adviſed about. 2. Fit 


ApvisaBLENEss [of aviſable, Fr. and neſs, Eng. termination] 
fitneſs to be adviſed, done, &c. expediency. _ 1 
To Apvi'ss [awviſer, adviſer, Fr. avviſar, It. aviſar, Port.] 1. 
To counſel or give advice, with to before the thing adviſed. To 
ive information or an account of, often with F before the thing in- 


DV1'SEDLY, conſiderately, with deliberation. 


Abvi'sEDNESS [of avi/er, Fr.] conſiderateneſs. . , 
Apvr'sEMENT. 1. Information. 2. Prudent circumſpection. Both 


5 
 Apv1'sER, he that adviſes or counſels. ; | 
ADULA'TION [adulation, Fr. of adulatio, Lat.] mean flattery, ex- 
alted and towering compliments. | 5 SR. | 
Apu'LaToR [adulateur, Fr. adulatore, It. adulador, Sp. of adulator, 
Lat.] a flatterer, a fawning fellow, a ſycophant. 


_ _-- Aduia'Tory [adalatorius, Lat.] pertaining to, or full of flattery. 


- Apvu'lT [ adulte, Fr. adulto It. and Sp. of adultus, Lat.] that is 


fiſting of 18 
ſeſſions. 


fice. 


College of, or Faculty of AbvocarEs [in Scotland] a college con- 
o, appointed to plead in all actions before the lords of 

Church, or Ecclefiaftical AnyocaTtes, fignify the advocates of the 
cauſes and intereſts of the church, being retained as counſellors and 


pleaders to maintain the rights and properties of the church; alſo a 
| patron who has the advowſon or preſentation. | 


 A'DvocaTE$HIP [of avocat, Fr. advocatus, Lat. and ſhip] the of- 

fice of an advocate. VVV 5 
Apvoca'Tion [advocatio, Lat.] 1. Office of pleading. 2. The 

plea. | GM SET 
ApvocaTion [in the civil law] the act of calling another to our 


ormed about. 3. To conſider or weigh in mind. | | 

To Apviss with one, to aſk his advice or counſel. _ aid, relief or defence. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. Clem. Lex. Furid: - 

_ Apvr'std, 1. Acting with prudent deliberation. z. Done om Apvoca'Tions Decimarum [in law] a writ lying for the fourth 
purpoſe. | ; part of the tithes belonging to any church. „C 

ApvoLa'Tion, or ApvoLITIoN [of aa, to, and volo, to fly, or vo- 


lito, Lat. to fly often] a flying towards, or to. | 
ApvoLu'Tion [of ad, to, and voluto, Lat. to roll] a rolling to- 
wards. - h | . | FL 
Apyov'Tey, or Apvo'wTxy [old ſtatute, awourrie, Fr.] adultery, 
To Apvow, or Avo'w [avozer, Fr.] to juſtify and maintain an | 
act formerly done: thus he ig ſaid 7 avoww, who having taken a di- 
ſtreſs for rent, c. juſtifies” or maintains the act, after the party di- 
ſtrained has ſued a replevin to have his goods again. | 


Apvowee', or Avowee', one that has a right to preſent to a bene- 


R grown or come to full ripeneſs of age, beyond that of infancy and Apvowet Paramount, i. e. the higheſt patron, that is, —— 
- weakneſs. | '  Apvo'wson, or Apvo'wzEn [in common law} the right which a 
5 Apvu'uTNEss [of adultus, Lat.] the ſtate of being grown to ripe- . biſhop, dean, and chapter, &c. or any lay-patron has to preſent a 
by neſs of years. IN gs | _ . Clerk to a benefice, when it becomes void. Thoſe who originally got 
d To ApurrER [adulterer, Fr. adultero. Lat.] to, commit adultery, the right of preſenting to any church, were great benefactors thereto ; 

| It is taken from B. Johnſon. A word not claſſical. John/or. | and are therefore in the canon law ſtyled patroni, ſometimes advo- 
e, Apu'LTERANT [adulterans, Lat.] adulterating. | cati. Ty | ER TYPO . 
1 Ap LT ERA TE, or ADU'LTERATED [adulterato, It. adulterd db. = Apvo'wson Appendant, an advowſon that depends on a manor, as 
e- of adulteratus, Lat.] contaminated with the ſtain of adultery, accord- an appurtenance to it; thence called an incident of the kitchen. 

f ing to Shakeſpeare ; corrupted, marred, ſpoiled; counterfeit, made Apvo'wson ix groſs, that right of preſentation which is prinei | 
. of a baſer alloy or mixture. | . abſolute, or ſole, not belonging to any manor, as a part of its right. 


To Apui'TERAaTE [adulterer, Fr. of adultero, from ad, to, and 


alter, another] 1. According to Shakeſpeare, to commit adultery. 


2. To corrupt, mar, ſpoil, or counterfeit, with a baſe admixture. 
... ADu'LTERATENEss [from adulterate] baſeneſs or counterfeitneſs. 
Apu'LTERATION [from adulterate, adulterazione, It. gdulteracion; 
Sp.] a corrupting, counterfeiting, &c. The ſtate of being corrupted. 
It conſiſts in mixing ſome baſer matter with wines, chemical prepara- 
tions, medicinal drugs, metals, Qc. ſo that they are rende 
genuine, or truly gdod. 5 8 
ADULTERER [adultere, Fr. adultero, It. adulteria, Port. and Sp. of 


not 


To Apvu'rxe [of ad, to, and uro, Lat. to burn] to burn up. Bacon. 
Apvu'sr [adufte, Fr. aduſto, It. and Sp. of adaftus, Lat.] burnt or 
parched up. It is now generally applied in medicin&te-the humours 
and — of the human body. | | 
Apvusr [in a medicinal ſenſe] ſaid of the blood, when by reaſon 
of its exceſſive heat, the thinner parts of it ſteam through in vapours, 


the thicker remaining black, and full of dregs, a if parched or 


burnt ; when ſo; it is ſaid to be aduff. 
Apv'sTEep, the ſame with aduſt, and uſed in the ſame ſenfe. 


+ Apv'sTiBLE [of aduſſus, Lat.] capable of being. parched, ſcorched, 


adulter, Lat.) a man that commits adultery. | | burned. . eee ee "a 
Apu'LTREsS [adultere, Fr. adultero, It. adultera, It. Sp. Port. and Apv'sT10N [aduſtione, It. of aduſtio, Lat.] ſcorching, 3 as 
Lat.} a woman that commits adultery. Rn 401 a with fire. | nt, ui 


 ApDuU'LTERINE {adulterine, Fr. adulterinus, Lat.) counterfeit, "a 


- Apv'LTERINE, or Apv'tTRINE [in civillaw] a child ifſued from 


Abr fin natural hiſtory] a name given to the palm-tree of the 
iſland of St. Thomas. It is a tall tree, with a thick bare upright 


ſtem, growing ſingle on its roots; the timber is thin, light, and 


— an adultrous amour or commerce. +2. of juice; The head of this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branch- 
th: - ApvLTE'rous [of 'advlter, Lat. adultereux, Fr. - adultero, It. and es, which being cut off, or an inciſion made therein, afford a great 
AM Sp.) pertaining to, guilty of, or given to adultery. 1 quantity of ſweet juice, which fermenting, ſupplies the place of 
DU'LTERY -[adulterto, It. and Sp. of adulterium, Lat.] properly wine among the Indians. Ray. e 0h 

1] the fin of Incontinency in married perſons, defiling the marriage bed; A'pvTuM [aJvro of à priv. and doo to paſs or go under] a ſecret 
id is adultery, if but gne of them be married, in the married perſon; place or retirement in pagan temples, where their oracles were given, 

fornication in the unmarried. Eras eee into which places none but the prieſts, were permitted to go; the 
2 Abur rr [with ſome whimſical aſtronomers] a term uſed of fanGuary. + & F ? : 1 
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1 12 h ſ. 4 anne \ a a 
4 2 eg N "feats and combats celebrated in Ægina, in ho- 
nour of Z#acus. 7 | 


2 in Engliſh, ſeeing 1 
that the Latin æ dipthong may, in words 


-»» 


_ wor 
A'pz. See Abbicz. WL wi 's O ME f fx F PINT Ty 8 
2 i frequent in Latin, which ſeems im- 
r 1 e is now changed to ſimple e. 
| of Roman original, be 


r when they are adopted into the Engliſh. 


I of dinge, to beat, or dinge, Gr. to lament] according 
to > cog reg of Jupiter and Europa, or Egina. The Pai- 


- +» . : * 
9 : him to be of ſuch juſtice, that he was appointed by 
nims ſuppoſed him to tuck ju PP ne 


7 


Pluto to be one of the judges o 


„ with Minos and Rha 
to diſcuſs the tranſgreſſions of dead men, and to aſſign to them pu- 
niſhments according to their demerits. „ | 
ZEcunaloTA'RCHA [aixpandiapyn;, of dh, Gr. to lead 
eaptive, and agxn, 2 _ the chief or leader of captives. * . 
EDI Es, magiſtrates of ancient, Rome, who had the overſeeing of 


'LE 
the = a both holy and prophane, baths Js moors . 


Zor'tity, [edilitas, Lat.] the office of iles, which laſted a a 
year. 5 2 5 . 
Evor'ca Ukera [with ſurgeons] ulcers or ſores about the privy 
parts ; buboes, Rs. es . | 
ZAca'cRoOPILI Fg alk, Gr. a goat, &c.] balls generated in the 
ſtomachs of animals, hard on the outſide, but containing a kind of 


hairy matter on the inſide; generally called bezoar ſtones. 


- #'c1Loes' [ſo called, as it is ſuppaſed to cure the tumor named 
egilopst, aryl, of d., gen. of at, a goat, and , an eye, Gr.] 
darnel, wild oats. . 

* A611 0ps [it is ſo called, as the goat's eye is ſubject to this kind of 


A. 


tumor, in ſurgery] a ſwelling between the noſe and great corner of 


the eye, which if not timely opened, the bone underneath will putri- 
fy ; alſo the fiſtula lacrymalis . . | 
 EKciea'nes. [Gi e, Gr. of alt and way] beaſts like men, hav- 


| Ing their feet and lower parts like goats, and ſatyrs. 


© Z'eroous [of waryw, Gr. to chuſe out] a paſtoral dialogue in 


Zcr'yyROS [arymrve®-, of ai and Tue, Gr. fire] the herb buck 
wheat, reſt harrow or cammock. - = 
-  ZEcrrixon La,, Gr. ] an ointment made of the black poplar 


* 


verſe, between goatherds and ſhepherds. See Eero. 
Z6c0o'ctras Laie, Gr.] the herb fœnu- greek. 
ZEcoctras [eryoxrens, Gr.] the ſign Capricorn. 5 
Z£coLt'THRON LAM e., . Ja flower, a ſort of crow- foot. 

coxnichO [eyoxer, Gr.] the herb gromwel. 


AcoruTaa'lMOs [ayoÞ9Yaau©,, Gr.] a precious ſtone reſembling 


the eye of a goat. 


ZAcvyTia'ca, Zcyerr acun, or EON YT A cus [with botaniſts] 


of the product or growth of Egypt. 


Eorrriacun, ſc. Unguentum [in pharmacy] a deterſive oint- 
ment compounded, Ac. of honey, vinegar, and yerdigreaſe, good to 
cleanſe ulcers ;- ſo named, as though of the colour of an Egyptian, 
but it is rather of a duſky-brown. ._ . | 


_ AMreaTHI a [aunavua, Gr.] a paſſion or affection of long con- 
JJ! pr i © Toyo 


Er, Eat, or Ar, in. compound names, is a Saxon particle, and 
fignifies all, or altogether, as ay does in Greek. Apin ſignifies al- 
together conqueror, Ælbend all-illuſtrious, Aldred altogether reve- 


rend, Alfred altogether peaceful. To theſe Pammachius, Pancratins, 


Pamphilius, do in ſome meaſure anſwer: e LEM 

AzL,.or Err, à Saxon particle, which according to the different 
dialects is pronounced ulf, wulf, hulf, hilf or helf, and at this day helpe 
ſignifies help; ſo Alewid, is victorious help; Aelwold, an auxiliary 
en Aelgiva, a giver of aid or aſſiſtance. With which Boetius, 


ymmachus, Epicurus, bear a plain analogy. | | 5 
 A#'LLo [a, Gr. a whirlwind and ſtorm] one of the harpies or 
monſtrous birds mentioned by the poets. . Ovid Met. 13. 710, 
 ZLMsFEO,. Peter-pence anciently paid to the pope. 
Aru, or Au, a liquid meaſure of four ankers, uſed at Amſter- 
dam, and throughout all Germany. The aem of Amſterdam is equal 


to four ankers, or + of a ton, eee to about 250, or 260 Paris 
pints. The German aem is different in 


* ifferent places; the common 
. is equal to 20 vertels, that of Heidelberg to 12. Savar. Did. 
' ZExrcma [enigme, Fr. enigma, It. and Sp. of awyſtay.Gr:] an in- 
tricate or difficult queſtion, a riddle. 8 eg 1 
 AnicMa'TICAL. [enigmatique, Fr. enigmatico, It. and Sp. of amy- 


: Nalin, Gr.] pertaining to or full of riddles, obſcurely expreſſed, 


alſo. darkly apprehended. | _-þp. 7 . 
: aa from ænigmatical] in the manner of an 
Enigma. | | | | 


Praia r truci juvente. ' 
T 


from the chief poets who uſed it, archilochian, 


 AnrcomarTsT [from enigma] a dealer in riddles. 
\ZAnitToLo'cius [in poetry] a kind of verſe conſiſting of tw 
dactyls, and three trocheus's. Such is, | 
Scal. Poet. p. 2. c. 24. 
KolonATHVY [from ang, air, ànd yeapew, to deſcribe] a deſcrip- 
tion of the air, or atmoſphere, its limits, dimenſions, properties, &c, 
Mem. de Trevoux. 1725. 4 | | 2. 
orie ſin grammar] a name of one of the five dialects of the 


Breek tongue. 


Zouic igamma, à name given to the letter F, which the Zoli- 
ans uſed to prefix to words beginning with vowels, as Fare, for 
7e. ; alſo to inſert between vowels, as Fit, for e Yerwey. Now, 
Kol ic Verſe, carmen æolicum, a kind of meaſure, conſiſting firſt 
of an iambie, or ſpondee, then of two anapeſts, divided by a ſyllable, 
and laſtly, a ſyllable common. It js otherwiſe called eulogie, / and, 
id pindaric. Scal. 

* 


via decend. Gree, 


Poet. _ 


a hollow ball of metal, having a ftender neck or pipe ariſing from the 
ball, which being filled with water, and thus ſed to the fire, pro- 
duces a Violent blaſt of wind. lhe ne ay ch 5 
ori ScLoys, a wind muſket, which will ſhoot bullets with 
wind and air, as forcibly as with powder. 
0'L1s, the ancient name for part of the welt coaſt of the leſſer. 


\ 
by o 4 ; 


* LF" 


ed, the 


Zou1'yits, or ZopreiLa, an hydraulic inſtrujpent, conſiſting of to their degrees of honour ; thus'the 
thrymſas. | 


Iz - 


Az'on [aiwr, Gr, age] the duration of a thing. 


Axons, from the ideas which are imagined to be in God, ſome 2 


hereticks perſonifying them, and feigning them diſtin from God, and 
to have been f uced by him, ſome male and others female, of an 
aſſemblage of theſe. they have compoſed a deity, which they called 


 T\npopue, Gr. i. e. fulneſs. 


LI AAT [æguililxitas, Lat.] equality of weight. 
Zquiir'prIUM. [in mechanicks] is when equal weights at equal. 


diſtances, or unequal weights at unequal diſtances, mutually propor- 


tionable to the center, cauſe the arms of any ballance to hang even, 
ſo that they do-not outweigh one another; even weight and poize. 


. Aquiro'nDERANT [agquiponderans, Lat.] weighing equally ; being 


of equal weight: EEG: | 
AER [ane, Gr.] air, one of the four elements. See A. 
AAA is {aid originally to have fignified a number ſtamped on mo- 
ney, to denote the current value of it; and if ſo, it may come from 
25, braſs, from the plural of which, £74, came the feminine ſingular 
era, and that becauſe they put the word gra to each particular of an 
account, as we now do ztem, or elſe becauſe the Romans anciently 
marked down the number of years in tables, with little braſs nails ; 


and ſo in reference to the laſt mentioned cuſtom, the word æra came 


to ſignify the ſame with epocha, iz. a certain time or date from 


whence to begin the new year; or ſome particular wa of reckoning 


time and years. | 1 | 
And in this ſenſe the word is thought to be compoſed of theſe ini- 


tial letters A. E. R. A. for annus erat regni Auguſti, the Spaniards have | 
ng began their æra from his reign. There are many eras uſed by 


chronologers,. the moſt eminent of which are: | 


_ tk. The EAN ibe creation of the world, which began, according 
to the Julian account, on the twenty-fourth day of the month of Oc- 
tober, which ſome place 3951 years from the birth of Chriſt, others 
reckt 3983, and Kepler oO ͤ ae "oa 
2. The Chriſtian p 20% from the birth of Ehriſt, began Dec. 25. 

3. The Roman ERA, from the building of the city of Rome, be- 
gan April 21, 752 years before Chriſt's time. . 
4. The Turkiſh Ara, or Hegira, which they account from Maho- 
met's flight, began the 16th of july, A. D. 662. 333 


5. The ERA of the Olympiads, began from the new moon in the 
ſummer ſolſtice, 777 years before the birth of Chriſt. This æra and 
that of Iphitus is chiefly uſed by Greek hiſtorians. . 


AE RIAL [aeriel, Fr. aciog;:It.\»atreo, Sp. of atrius 


air, and therefore high in ſituatibpn. . r 
Ax RIAL perſpectiwe, is that which repreſents bodies weakened and 
diminiſhed in proportion to their diſtance from the eye. | 


or reſemblance to the. air. 2. Inhabiting the air. 3. Placed in the 
: 4 0 


A' RIAxNs, a religious ſect, ſo called from Aerius a prieſt, in the : 


4th century. They were nearly of the ſame opinions concerning the 
trinity as the Arians, but had ſeveral dogmas peculiar to themſelves ; 


ſuch as that there is no difference between prieſts and biſhops, but that 


prieſthood and the epiſcopate are one and the ſame thing. Which 
opinion has been ſtrongly conteſted by ſeveral modern divines. . 


AEg'r1E [airie, Fr.] an airy or neſt of goſſiawks, or other birds of 


prey; it imports the ſame for them as a neſt for other birds. 


AERO LO HY [from ang, air, and Auy@s, Gr. a diſcourſe] the doc- 


trine or ſcience of the air, and its phznomena. Four. de Scav. T. 24. 
AEkRIZZV“sa [e@ngvce, Gr.] a jaſper-ſtone, reſembling ther air or 

' ſky in colour. | 3 2 7 
AEROMANCY [anpopaila, Gr. arrimantia, It. aeromangie, Fr, o 
anp, the air, and uailua, prophecy, Gr. aeromantia, Lat. a foretellin 
future events from certain ſpectres or other appearances in the air, an 
ſometimes thus ; they folded their heads in a napkin, and having placed 


a bowl full of water in the open air, they —. their queſtion in a 
e water boiled or ferment- 
ought what they had ſpoken of was approved and con- 


ſmall Kang e voice, at which time, if 


firmed. 5 0 : | | 
AEROME'LI Jof np and N,, Gr.] manna, honey-dew. 


AEROMETR1'A, or AERO'METRY Laufe ,, of ang and dg, 


Gr. Meaſure] the art of meaſuring the air, its powers and proper- 


ties; Ninclades the laws of the motion, gravitation, preſſure, -elaſti- 


city, action, condenſation, Ic. of that fluid. | 

 AERO'SCOPY [anpooxonia of ang, the air, and oxomew, to obſerve] 

the view, obſervations of, or contemplation on, the nature, properties, 

Sc. of the air. : eee 6 : 

A*ERSCHOT, a town in the Dutch Netherlands, in the province of 

Brabant, ſituated on the river Demer, 15 miles eaſt of Mechlin, and 

8 7 * of Lovain. Latitude 5 10 5' N. Longitude 5 o' Eaſt. 
Ru“oixzovs, or /Exu'cinous [rugginoſo, It. erugineus, Lat.] 
, cankered, mildewed. . * | 2 on: 


% 


vv, the green ruſt of copper or braG, the ruſt or 8 1 


metal. Lat. | ; ( 
An vsTun, calcined mp: Lars tn 


 A*'EsCHYNEs, the name of three ſeas, that ſpr 3 I . 


taniſts, who, among other e opinions, affirmed Chriſt to be both 
the father and the ſon. Epipha 15 Here. | 6h 
AEsCHYNO'MENOUs Plants [of ao Xvoprr®-, modeſt, Gr. with bota- 


” ” 


niſts] ſuch as if touched by the hand or finger, ſhrink in or flag their | 


leaves, ſenſitive plans. | : 
£'scuLvus [with botaniſts] the medlar-tree. Lat. 
_ £8ntg'cy, See Exnx'cr.' | | K 
Esri ENO [eftifer, of Eſtus, Lat. any turbulent motion, and 
Fero, to ſuffer dr bear] ebbing and flowing as the tide. wu, 


ESTIMATION. See EsTI'MATION, and all the words of this claſs. ; 
: ZESTIMA 110 Capitis [old Saxon law] the price or value ſet on 
one's head. In a great aſſembly of the eſtates of the realm held at 


Exeter, king Athelſtan declared what fines ſhould be paid pro «/tima- 
tione capitis, for offences committed 155 inſt ſeveral perſons, according 


. £8TiMa'TIvE, See EsTIMATI IIS. 
© £sT1Ma'T0R, / See ESTA“ Tom. e 
. ZE8T1na'Toxy  [eftimaterius, Lat.] pertaining to, prizing, or va: 
luing a thing proportionally. mY 3 


— 


2 


wa. „of aer, the air, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the air as mate of it, or bearing ſome relation 
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the planets, or to an infinite di 


tracted from a mixture 


JJ fart... ©... e 
Erug'xzous [ethereus, of zther, Lat.] of an ethereal or celeſtial - 


of brimſtone, by grinding them-together in am 


denied the ſon to be like the father? 


i now obſolete. 


ee 
 Eari'van, [eftive, It. eſtival, Sp: eftivalis, of ſtat, the fummer, 


t.] 1. Of or pertaining to. ſummer, 2. Laſting for the ſummer. - 
5 als, or Esrrvvs [with botaniſts] flow- 


ing in ſummer imme. | | 8 
To "@'orIvATs [eftivo, 2 of æſtas, the ſummer] to lodge or 

zourn in a place during the ſummer.. e 
l 10N ane, Lat. of fas, ſummer, act of paſſing the 


ſummer- ſeaſon] a dwelling or reſidence in a place for the ſummer time. 
y F e . J 3 Lat.] a frith or arm of the ſea, where the | 
| tide ebbs and flows in the mouth of a river or lake. 


ZsTvuary {with phyſicians] a kind of contrivance for receiving the 


vapours or ſteam of certain drugs, herbs, &c. into the body, through 4 


hole made in a ſeat or chair. 


To Fervarz [us, Lat of 2fus, turbulent motion] to over- 


rage like the ſea in ebbing and flowing. ; 
_ EsTvua'TION [of eftuatio, Lat. a violent commotion, as in the 
reciprocations.of the-ſea] fervent deſire, a great heat, © | 
AsTuo'st [2/luoſus, Lat.] full of heat, boiling with heat. ; 
ZE'sTURE 1 Lat.] turbulent agitation: This word Chapman 
uſes in his Odyſſey. But ſeems to have no 2 5 
Aras, age; hence anno etatis ſue, under the effigies of perſons; 
ſignifies in the year of their age. Lat. 5 Fo 
A#'raTE Probanda, a writ which lay to enquire whether the king's 
tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, was of full age to receive his 
lands inta his own hands. . F 
ZETERNABLE [æternus, Lat. ] poſſible to be or to become eternal. 
 #r#'snALEs, a fort of men that maintained the eternity of the 
world, 'a parte poſt, i. e. that after the reſurrection it ſhould continue 
the ſame as it now is. But whence this ſect aroſe is not certainly 
known. Bingham's Ant. . | 
A'tTn, or A'Ta, a ſtrong little wii in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Hainault, ſituated on the river Dender, 12 miles 


N. W. of Mons, and 23 S. W. of Bruſſels. Latitude 50% 45” N. 


Longitude 30 40 E. N 5 | 
* 'THEL [ædel, Sax. ] noble or famous, as Etbelred, famous coun- 
, Co EE I | e 
ErnER [ald ne of aw Oe, to run always, or of aide, ſhinir 
bright, or of a Sega, n or of JN, Heb. illuſ- 
trious] is moſt commonly uſed to ſignify a very fine, thin, diaphanous 
fluid, which, as ſome ſuppoſe, "2. was the earth up to as far as the 
interſtellary world, and which eaſily penetrates and runs through all 
things, and permits all things to run as eaſily through it. D. Hook 
« calls that medium or fluid body, in which all other bodies do as it were 
« ſwim and move, æther.“ But this ſome diſapprove of, as ſavouring 
too much of the Carteſian doctrine of an abſolute plenum, which has 
been proved an impoſſibility by many infallible reaſons and experiments. 


Therefore as we call the medium, in which we breathe and live, the 


air, by which we mean an elaſtic, fluid body, which either has very 
large interſtices devoid of all matter, or F4 

fluid, very eaſily moving out of them by compreſſion, and returning 
as readily into them again, when that compreſſion is taken off; ſo we 
alſo do agree to call ha 


ce, though we ſcarce well under- 
Ran WAN „en dhe by the word æther Bo 
THER [in chemiſtry] a prodigious ſubtle penetrating fluid, ex- 
| ws) wit of 7 — and oil of vitriol 
_ FZETHE'reaAL [ethereus, Lat. of ether] 1. Pertaining to, or of the 


quality of æther. 2. Having a celeſtial nature. 


ZETHEREAL Matter [with naturaliſts) a very fine, thin, tranſpa- 
rent fluid, which (as ſome imagine) ſurrounds the earth up as far as the 


firmament of fixed ſtars; which eaſily pierces and runs through all 


things, and permits all things as eaſily to run through it. See ET¹HEK. 
THEREAL World, all that ſpace above the upper element, wiz. 


fte, which the ancients imagined to be perfectly homogeneous, incor- 


ruptible, unchangeable, .- | GEES | 
AETrEREAL Oil, [in chemiſtry] a fine ſubtil oil, approaching nearly 


nature.” 5 | 
®ZETaro'eicvs, Ernio'rica, or ATrio'ericum [with botaniſts 


of the product of the ſouthern parts of Africa. Lat. 


Arnio'ris [ai%owg, Gr.] an Ethiopian herb like lettice, with 


which enchanters are ſaid to open locks, and dry up rivers. . 


E'rnlors Mineral [of age, Gr. a blackmoor, from its colour] 
a medicine prepared by incorporating running qujtkfilver and flour 


ZTro'Licts [of a9, Gr. to burn] hot fiet . 
A riAxs [of tius of Antioch] a ſect orf branch of the Arians. 
They held that God could be perfectly comprekended by us mortals ; 
power, ſubſtance, or will ; that 
the Holy Ghoſt Was created by 'the fon; that Chriſt aſſumed human 


_ * fleſh, but not an human ſoul. They alſo affirmed, that faith without 


works was ſufficient to falvation ; ard that no fin, however grievous, 
would be imputed to the faithful. Niceph, Hift. Ercle. 1 
AxrtoEOO CA 8 Gr.] that part of phyſic which explains 
the cauſes and reaſons of diſeaſes, in order to cure them. | | 
ZT1oO'LoOGY [Atiologia, Lat. of ATION IE, of aria a cauſe, and 
, Gr. to ſay] a rhetorical figure, ſhewing a cauſe or reaſon. 
, Z£T1oLocy [in medicine] the feaſon given of natural or preterna- 


tural accidents in human bodies. OTTER 
—_ fErri'tTss [aerilns, of ade, Gr. an eagle] the eagle-ſtone; a 
ſtone chat when ſhaken rattles, having a nucleus, or ſmall ſtone with- 
in it. 


| It is falſely reported to be taken out of an eagle's neſt; for it is 
found by the ſides of rivers, on mountains, in the ground, &c. See Plate I. 


Fig. 7, where the ſtone is divided to ſhew the nucleus. 
'ZEvitTERN1 [among the Romans] certain deities, fo called, becauſe 


8 to perpetuity, to whom they always offered red oxen in 
. e : f : 5 | F 


ce. 
Ax xx ſ[elliptically for from afar, or far away] 1. At, from, or to a 
conſiderable diſtance. 2. With the particle %, and then it ſignifies 
remote. - ns of Ws 5 8 
Arxx [Lat.] the ſouth-weſt wind. „ = 

_ AFta'sD, frighted, afraid: alſo having of after the object of terror, 


. * 


A 


elſe is in part filed with a 


_ diſcharge of ſome other duty or ſervice. 
t finer fluid æther, if it be a body, which is 
extended round our air and atmoſphere, above it and beyond 1t up Ne 


AF 


Abra, à weight uſed on the gold coaſt of Guinea, It is equal to 


an ounce, and the half of it is called gggeba. Moſt of the blacks on the 


| gold coalt give theſe names to thoſe weights. Poflethwayt's Did. of 


Trade and Commerce. 


| A'FFABLE [Fr. afabile, It. afibls, Sp of affabilis, Lat. of ad, toy 7 
and ſari, to ſpeak] eaſy to be ſpoken to,-cotrteous, civil. Commonly 
| It is alſo applied by 


applied to ſuperiors when they are acceſſible. 
Steele to the face, to dengte ſerenity or mildneſs of countenance. 


gentleneſs, courteous or kind behaviour: Applied generally to ſupe- 

lors. N | | 

_- A'eFABLY, courteouſſy, civilly. | 3 9 

50 [Faber, Lat.] artificial, compleatl/ made, workman⸗ 
e. ä e | : 


AFFABILITY, or A'FFABLENESS [ affabilite, Fr. affabilita, It. af: 79 
Fabiliddd, Sp. affabilitas, Lat.] eaſineſs to be ſpoken to, or of acceſs; 


_ ArraBULa'TION [affabulatio, of ad, to; and fabula, a fable; Lat.] 


the moral of a fable. ; 


Ar FAIR [affaire, Fr. a fare, It.] buſineſs, concern; matter; either 


public or private. | 3 
- To ArFPE“AR [ affier, Fr.] it is an old law word, and is found in 
Shakeſpeare. 
To AFFERE, | . 7 8 
_ To ArrE er [Fr. affettare, It. afectar, Sp; of aſfecto, Lat.] 1. Te 
ſet one's mind upon; to have an inclination to, to love, to deſire, to 
hanker after. 2. Lo aſpire to. Spoken both of perſons and things: 
3. To produce effects in any thing. 4. To make a pretended ſhow 
of ſomething. 5. To imitate unnaturally and conftrainedly. 6. In a 


To confirm, to ratify. As his title is affear'di See 


law ſenſe, to convict of a crime. As to affect one wvith perfidy. 7. To | 


move the affections. ns 
Arrzer [from the verb] 1. Senſation; 2. Particular quality. This 

is the old word for Section. . - 
AeFECTA'TION | Fr. affettazione, It. afetacion, Sp. affectatio, Lat.] 

affectedneſs, formality, preciſeneſs, artificial appearance. | 
AFFE'CTED [affecte, Fr. afettato, It. But not in the friſt ſenfs, 


afectd do, Sp. affettatus, Lat.] 1. Diſpoſed or inclined to; as ave/l or 


ill affected. 2. Formal, nice, preciſe, as an affected way. 3. Over. 


curiouſly done, as an affected ſtile. See To AFFECT. | 


AreecTED [in a medicinal ſenſe] a morbid or diforderly fate of the | 


part ſeized or afflicted with a diſeaſe or malady, as the part affected. 
AFrFE'CTEDLY, with affectation, hypocritically. —. 

_ Arerx'cTEDNEss, falſe or pretended appearances of any thing. 
AFFECTION [affedion, Fr. of affefio, Lat.] 1. 

wards, good will, kindneſs, love, with to or towarti's. 

of any kind, 3. General ſtate of the mind; as afeaed by any thing. 

N ArPECTION [with naturaliſts] a quality or property of fone natural 

eing. | EE a 


of the body. 


mortgaging a thing; to aſſure the payment of a ſum of money, or the. 


Inclination to- 
2. Pallion 


| AFFECTION [with phyſicians] is uſed for a morbid or diſorderly ſtate 


AreecTion [in a legal ſenſe] ſignifies a making over, pawning or 


Arrserian [in painting] a lively repreſentation of any paſſion in a 


Wotton. © | 1 . 
* AFFECTI10N is repreſented, in painting, by a comely ancient lady 


winged, holding in her hands a woodcock, at her feet a lizard. _ Her 


age ſhews that ſhe is conſtant; winged, becauſe affection is produced 
in an inſtant; the woodcock and lizard are emblems of good will by 
inſtinct; her poſture ſhews that benevolence between two 
time, becomes at laſt one true . e . c 

AprFE'cTIONATE [affe#ionne, Fr. affettuoſo, affezionato, It. aficiona- 


to. 


fected or conceited. 2. Diſpoſed or inclined by affection or bene- 


volence. As be kindly affectioned one to the other. 


AFFECTIONATELY, lovingly, kindly. | 
ArFeg'cTIONATENEss, fullneſs of affection, benevolence. 
AFFE'cTioNns [with humaniſts] are diſtinguiſhed into ED 
Primary AFFECTIONS of Beings [in metaphyſics] ſuch are unity, 
truth, and goodneſs. Ee .. > | 
United Arręcrioxs of Being [in metaphyſics] are ſach as are pre- 


for a long 


do, Sp.] full of affection, loving, warmly inclined, with the particle 


Arre'cTIoNnED, 1. In „ implies the fame with af- 


dicated of being, ſingly and ſolely,-and are convertibie with it, with- _ 


out any conjuntton, as every being is good; and all good is a being. 


Diſunited AFFECTIONS of Being [in ory Aug, are | ms: for 


it with a disjunctive term, and by taking in both parts of the ſentence, 
are convertible with it. as, being is either neceſſary or contingent, and 
whatſoever is either neceſſary or contingent is a being. 


ArrFtcT1ons of Body [with naturaliſts] certain modifications of a 
body occaſioned or introduced by motion or any other agent, by means 


of which the body comes to be fo and fo diſpoſed. — 
Arrrerrioxs of the Mind, are what are commonly called Paſſions. 


_» Arxeg'cTrousLyY [from afe#} affectingly. 


that which cauſes any ſtrong ſenſation, 


\ - 
} 
J 


Arre'cTrive [from afed 
generally a painful one. 


oration. It is a word little uſed. 3 5 

— ArygcTvo'stTY [affeFuoſus, Lat.] affectionateneſs. 

Arrr'crus, the affection, difpofition, or any diſorder of the mind. 

Lat. WE 3 
Arrzerus [in medicine] ſickneſs, or any diſorder of the body. 


Axrz'crvous [eu, Lat.] fall of paſſion. As, an affectuous 


To Arr RRE in Account [in the exchequer] to confirm it upon 


oath, 
the rigor of a fine. - 


- Arez'rens [in law] perſons appointed by a court leet upon oath, 


to ſettle and moderate the fines on them that have committed offences, 

which may be puniſhed arbitrarily, no- ſtatute having appointed an ex- 

preſs penalty. 8 | _ | 1 
Arez'TTo:- [with muſicians] that kind of muſic which muſt be per- 


formed in a very tender, moving, and affecting manner, and for that 


reaſon, rather ſlow than faſt. | 
ArrzTTvuo'so, the ſame as 4 z. 
Arpev'seR [old records] to ſet the price on a thi 


: 


Ng. 9 15 
Arrranen [affiance, of affer, Fr. cen ſidenxa, It. vr Sp.] truſt, 


confidence. 


— 5 * 


To Arrzxk an Amercement [in-law] ſignifies to ſeſſen or mitigate 


— 4, 


, . 


BE 


TN 1 | 25 * * ; G 5 
Arriaxce [with divines] ſignifies. an acquieſcence of the mind, by 


Which it is ſupported againſt all unneceſſary doubts and fears, . upon 
account of the divine all-ſufficiency in general; but with a more ſpe- 


_ cial eye to his knowledge, wiſdom, and providence ; and particularly 


the divine promiſes. © This is the ſenſe ſthat is now only uſed; and 


that by writers on religious ſubjects. 


Ar riaxex [in law] the plighting of troth between a man and a 


woman, upon an agreement of marriage. Obſolete. 


: To ArF1ance [/ancer, Fr. fidanzare, It. confianga, Sp. ] to betroth, 
or plight he I ſolemn promiſe of marriage. This ſenſe is antt- 


uated. - Alſo to give ſecurity or aſſurance, In this ſenſe Pope uſes it 


in his Odyſf, 


another. It. + 


AFFI ANCER Fe comm, he that affiances, he that makes a marriage Ott 
1 | | _. Aro'RE-mentioned, mentioned before. 


contract that is ſolemnly ratified. | 1 N 
Ari pba'xI, [of ad, to, hd des, faith, old records] to plight faith, 
10 wer 8 e 

Arrida'T10 Dominorum, the oath taken by the lords in parliament. 


tion, as ſuch a project is afoot. 3. In progreſſive motion. 


ſenſe, but iniproperly. g. To be able to ſell. 4. To be * wexpend,, 


„ A'r1ELD [from feld] to the open field. wo Leo 
-A'FLat [from Hat] on a flat, on a leveln. 
Aro o. [from foot] 1. On foot, not on horſeback. 2. In agita- 


: 


Aro'rE-[vove, aſtovan, bevope vooz, Du. vor, bevor, zuvor, Ger. 


an obſolete word, for which before is now generally uſed. 1. When a 5 
© prepoſition, it ſignifies nearer in place. 2. Sooner as to time, _ 
Aro RE, adv. 1. In time paſt. 2. Firſt in the way, 3, In the fore- 


part or front. „ 
 Aro'rt-hend, 1, In advance. 2. Previouſly prepared, 


A'roRE-gorng, adj. preceding. 


Aro'RE-named, named before. 
| Arors-ſaid, Adj. aboveſaid. 
AFoRE-time, adv. in former times. 


Arriba T1o*, a mutual contract of fidelity between one perſon and-- Io Aro'resT [aforefto, Lat. in foreſt law] to lay a piece of ground 


.” AFFIDATURE N Lat.] mutual contract of fidelity. 
Ar r rus [old law] a tenant by fea lt.. 
Arripa'vir Li. e. he has plighted his faith or ſworn] a depoſition, 
or the witneſſing a thing „ Panary 5 5; | : 
o make Ayripayir [law term] to ſwear to the truth of a thing 


before a magiſtrate, = 3 = 
R1 [in ancient deeds] to be inrolled and muſtered for ſol- 


_ ArFipia 
diers, upon having taken an oath of fidelity. . 
Arrigp. See Arry. Solemnly contracted. 


5 | ee re [of ad, to, and filius, a ſon, Lat. ] the act of adopting 
or 1 n * 1 ; i 


a ſon. 8 


ArF1 NaGE Fr. affinamento, It.] the refining of metals by the copel. 


Arr1'nep {affinis, Lat.] related to one by affinity. Shakgfrare. 
 Arprnity [| affinite, Fr. affnita, It. affnidad, Sp. of affinitas, Lat.] 


1. Kindred or alliance by marriage. 2. The relation or reſemblance be- 


tween ſeveral- things. It is oppoſed to conſanguinity or relation by 


blood. 17 with, ſometimes to; before the perſon ſo related. 


5 diſtreſs. 3. Either 


To Arx Laber It. affixan, Sp. of aſiæum, Lat of ad to, and fgo, 
to fix] 1. To fal 


To ArrRMu | affirmer, Fr. affermare, It. affrmay, Sp, affirms, Lat.] 


to avouch, aſſure, or maintain the truth of a thing, oppoſed to deny. 
To Arp1x [in a law ſenſe] ſignifies to ratify-or confirm a former 


law, decree, or ſentence, in oppoſition to reverſe, or to repeal. 
ArFI'RMABLE [from affirm] what may be affirmed. BLU 
-AFF1'RMANCE, the a& of ratifying after the beforementioned 
manner. 8 „ O08 „ 8 
ArriRMANT [Fr. of Lat.] he that affirms or declares; the ſame 


Vith reſpect to Quakers, as deponent is with regard to others. 


AFFIRMA'T10N [air maxione, It. affirmacion, Sp. of affirmatio, Lat.] 


1. An aſſuring or declaring any thing, in oppoſition to denying. 2 


The thing itſelf affirmed. 3. fr. a oppoſition to repealing. Phe that's Ar RAID of wounds, mult not go to the wars, 


AFr1'RMATIVE [| affirmatif, Fr. affer 


tory. 3. Dogmatical. Applied to perſons, in which ſenſe it is 

oppoſed” to negative. | Ne 
AFFIRMATIVE, ſubſt. [Fr. afzrmativa, It.] that which affirms ; as, 

He maintains the affirmative. » 5 ONE 


n vo, It. afirmati vo, Sp. 4. 
firmativus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to affirmation. 2. Poſitive, peremp- 


aſte, and turn it into foreſt. It is oppoſed to diſafforeſt. 


- ArFoktsTA'TION [om af he turning any land into foreſt, * 


oppoſite to diſafforeſtation. | = | 
* To AETRANCHLSE [affranchir, Fr. affrancare, It.] to ſet a perſon 
free from bondage, to make him free, or a freeman. 2k 
TO ArrRA“Y [effrazer, effriger, which Menage derives from f+ayer, 
Johnſon, from frigus, to affright] to ſtrike with terror. This word 
is antiquated. „ 5 5 
Arro'nT 10 front] pointing directly to the face. 
AFFRA'Y 
fight between two or more parties. Now it is called a fray, 
ArrRax, or AFFRAI MENT [in common law] is an affrightment put 
upon one or more perfons ; which may be done by an open ſhew of vio- 
lence only, without either a blow given, or a word ſpoken; as if a man 
ſhould appear in armour, or with weapons not uſually worn, it may 
ſtrike a fear into ſuch as are unarmed, and therefore is a common 
wrong, and is enquirable in a court- leet; but differs from an aſſault, be- 
cauſe that is a particular injury. 


_ ArFrErGHTMENT [of fretement, hiring, or freighting, Fr.] = | 
freight or hire of a ſhip.- . & | 


AFFRETAMENTUM [old law rec.] the freight of a ſhip. Bp. © 
A' RA, or A'FFRE | old records) bullocks, or beaſts of the plough. 


A falſe A'FrER [ Nortbumberland] aſlowor dull horſe ; and hence the 
term Aver beaſts. | ng IEEE 
Ark alp [from to aftray, | effrayer, Fr. (properly therefore with two 

ff s) for forden, Dan. apynht or apæned, Sax. ver, wirret, Teut.] fearful. 


He that's ayRa1d of every graſs, muſt not piſs in a meadow, 
tHe who's arRa1D of leaves, mull not come into a wood, 


F. Qui a peur de feuilles, ne doit aller au bois. 5 


* -. 


Theſe proverbs have all the ſame ſignification, viz. That fearfu ! perſons _ 
ſhould take care to keep as much as they can out of danger. = 


he's more ar Am than hurt. Spoken of people who are apt . : 


great complaints of every inſignificant danger or hu 
 ArrEg'sx [of rait, Fr. or rather of verſch, or friſth, Du, friſch, Ger, 
eſhF freſhly, anew, over again. * 7 


AFFIRMATIVE beretic [in the popiſh law] one who owns the ! ArRTOHT TVI [from fright] cauſing terror, terrible. / 


nee is charged withal, and maintains the ſame in his examination with 
firmneſs and reſolution. | 


Are RMATIVELY, poſitively, peremptorily, not negatively. | 
 Arer'sMER [from affirm] he that affirms. EN FL t 


ten to the end of a thing. 2. To, ſet up or poſt up 
2 bill. DE | EE nr | 
Aix ¶ in grammar] ſomething put to theend A 
. Arrr'x10N, 1. A fixing or faſtening to. 2. The ſtate of being united 
W 8 3 wr . 
Aris riox, a blowing or breathing upon. Lat. 


Ar rr rus [of ad, to, and flatus, a blaſt] an inſpiration, a blowing or 


breathing upon, a communicating the power of prophecy. 


Io AFtuir'er [H Higer, Fr. affliggere, It. affiigir, Sp. 2 Port. of 


affigo, Lat.] to cauſe grief to one, to trouble, to tortnent, diſquiet, or vex. 
1 he paſſive has at before the cauſe of affliction; as, I am afflicted at 


e Jour loſs. 


 AFFLI'CTEDNEss [of affiifus, Lat. and neſs] affliction. 
-  AveFL1'cTER | from afflid] he that affliifs. _ | 5 
Arriicriox. [Fr. a Hixione, It. affiicion, Sp. of affli&io, Lat.] 1. Ad- 
verſity, oppoſed to proſperity. 2. Grief, ſorrow, trouble, calamity, 
L's cauſe.or ſtate. of miſery. £5 5 
"ArFELICTION was painted by the ancients as a man of a melancholy 


aſpect, clad in dark grey, opening with both hands his breaſt, and ſhew- 


ing his heart gnawed by ſnakes. - Or by an elderly woman in tattered 


_ rags, her head inclining towards one ſhoulder, wringing her hands, her 
es fixed on a croſs ſtanding by her; on one fide of her an owl, and on 


the other ſide, cords, whips, aud other inſtruments of correction. 
ArrITCTIVE [aHictif, Fr.] cauſing or bringing affliction. 
Arroar [4 fot, Fr.] on float; borne up, or floating on the water. 


* — * 
Arrlukxcz, or A'FFLUENCY 2 Fr. of affluentia, Lat.] 


Wotton uſes it for concourſe, or the art of flowing or flocking to a 


place; but it is generally uſed in a figurative ſenſe for abundance, great 


| ſtore, plenty, wealth. ee : 
A'rrLvEenT {[afiuent, Fr. affiuens, Lat.] abounding, flowing to, in- 
ArFLIVUENTNESS [affiuentia, Lat.] great plenty. 


Aro Row Lat.] 1. A flowing to, as of humours to or upon 


any part. 2. I hat which flows to a place. N a, 
_ ApeLU'x10n- [afiuaxio, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing to a place. 2. 
The thing that flows to it. N . 

Avro'piLvs [with botaniſts) the daffodil, a flower. 

_ - Arrora'RE [old law term] to ſet a value or price upon a thing. 

- ArFoxcia're [law word] to add; increaſe, or make ſtronger. 
 ArFo'RctamenrT [old records] a fort or ſtrong hold. 

: ArrFoRclameg'nTUM Curie, the calling of a court upon ſome ſolemn 
and extraordinary occaſions. Od laau records. | | 


| To Arronp [affour$r, or. affourager, Fr. ſome derive it of ad, at, 


and boapd, Sax. ] 1. To fodder cattle; this ſeems the primitive ſenſe. 2. 
Jo beſtow, to confer on, moſtly in a govd ſenſe, ſometimes in a bad 


4 * =- 


can writers. 


Aru 


into the Mediterranean ſea; the Niger, or Rio Grand, running 25 
| 5 | | 9 0 


To ArrRT ATE ¶Fregare, It. of africo, ad to, and frico, to rub, to rub 


againſt] to rub into powder, to crumble. 8+ 


- ArFRI'CT10N [ affrifum ſup. of affrico, of ad, to, and rico, womb) 
rubbing one thing upon another. HS. 


To Avrz1'cur [probably of a, Frihran, Sax. ] to put into a fright 
or fear, to ſcare. This generally implies a ſudden impulſe of fear. See 


FricuT. The paſſive ſometimes has at, ſometimes with, before the 


matter feared ; as, be not affrighted at, or with a ſhadow, 
ArFRIGHT. 1. Sudden fear. 2. The cauſe thereof, 3. Something 
terrible. The word is chiefly poetical. Ei 


AFFRIGHTMENT [from affright] 1. Terror. 2. State of fearfulrieſs. 


_ AFFRONITRE [affronitrum, Lat. of ages froth, and vga, Gr. nitre] 
the ſpume or froth of nitre. 3 | 


To ArrRo'xy [afronter, Fr. affrontare, It. afrewtar, Sp. q. d. ad 

' frontem Lat. i. e. to the face] the prima 
face, which originally was indifferent to good or ill. 2, To meet face 
to face in hoſtility. 3. To offend avowedly, to offer an open abuſe; 
ſo that it implies a juſtification of the inſult. „F 3 
An Arr RON Fr. affronto, It. affronta, Sp.] 1. An abuſe to the 

face, an injury done either by words or bad uſage. 2. A contemptu- 


ſenſe is, to meet face to 


ous act in general. 3. Encounter made openly, a ſenſe not much in 
uſe, tho analogous to the derivation. 4. Diſgrace. This is peculiar 


to the Scottiſh dialect. ; 


_ ArFRO'NTE [in heraldry] facing or fronting one another. 

 Arrro'NTER [from affront] he that affronts. 5 5 
ArrRO“N TIN. That which affronts. See To Arrront. 
AFFRONTIVE, abuſive, injurious. : PIES 

- ArFRO'NTIVvENEss, abuſiveneſz, offenſiveneſs. wy 3 
ArRIcANISsu, the ſtyle or tag of writing particular to the Afti- 


To Avev's [of funde, from ad, to, and funde, to pour] to pour 
one thing to another. | 1 
son [from the Tore a pouring to, or upon, 
A*FRICA, the name of one of the four quarters of the world. It is 21 


, 


peninſula joined by the narrow iſthmus of Sez to Aſia; ſituated be- 


ts een 37 degrees north, and 35 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 
16 weſt, and 60 eaſt longitude, being 4320 miles in length, from nosth. 
to ſouth, and 4620 miles in breadth, f 


| rom eaſt to weſt, It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſeparates it from Europe; 


on the eaſt by the Red ſea, the iſthmus of Sez, and the weſtern ocean, 


which divide it from Aſia; onthe ſouth by the ſouthern. ocean; and 
on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean, which feparates it from America.— 
It's ſituation fof commerce is certainly beyond either of the other. quar- 
ters of the world. It ſtands, as it were, in the center between the 


other three, and has thereby a much neare! communication with Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and America, than any otherdu 


arter has with the reſt.— 
It is furniſhed with the greateſt and moſt convenient navigable river, 
and, perhaps, with as many of them, as any other of the chief parts of 
the world; ſuch are the Nile and Nubia, on the north ſhore, running 


probably of efrayer- Fr. to terrify] a fray, a ſkirtaiſh, . 


er era 


Fes r: 3 


400 


15 u. on the 1 dae or Ages the hug 
2 er tee rivers odigiobs extent, fout of the line 
which empty themſelves inte [the ſame ocean, but below the 5 


- om "eh Efprit; the Melinda, and the 
ength and breadth, which em: 7 

_ 2 on he eaſt ſide of ca: 
7 4 W the ſoll fruitful; the ſeaſon, 


coaſt ; alſo the Natal, 
> anthony all river of ve 
— themſelves into the 


is po pulous bey 
N 522 1 ny part, 1 — tem 


if once a = 400d — induſtry and arts was introduced among them, a 


= | tity of the European produce and manufactures might be 
= e either, thi than t0 9 in che whole world. 1 25 
5 ca is of as greut advantage as any we on, and is, as i 
of Afi p profit ; e fie firſt eoft being ſome things of our own mantifac- 
tures, and — jp: kn; hd negrn with beg For which we have in 
return gold, teeth, negroes: Fgllen coat s Dia. * Truds 
and Commerce. - A 


naked, with frizzled hair; à hecklace/and earings of coral, holding 
a ſcorpion in her hand; on one fide of her a lion, en the other an 
1 elephant, and at her feet ſerpents. Wachter, in his an Gloſſa- 


rys derives this word frotn af and rite, which, As well in the Ph 
as ancient northern _—_ fighified 4 gion of apes, agreeable 
Solinus in Memorabilibus 4 

 Agyprum, ibiopi am, Lybi —— dif 

Ne, pariter inplevit Simiavim eh Wi 
added in the margin i rica — Puri 

rt town of Tunis, on the coaſt of 


8. Latitude yoT © JN. * 
% . 


22 
Har, quantumpae Tucis opacum 


AFrRica is alſo the name of a 
Barbary, 70 miles ſou ſouth of Tunis 
ag E. e 
i A'rricans [with gurdliners) African tha? 15. 

A' rr [0 of ærxan, Sax. behind, a ſea term if ee any aclon, 
motion, Q. done fem the tem of te Hip the ern; as to go or 

walk aft, is to go towürds the ſtern ; how er you before and aft ; 
bo Fares all the fHip's 7 

A'rTER, adv. [æyxen, Sax. after, aktr, ekter, Da: 

Lat. It. and Ger fave, aftat or aftary, Goth. } 


* „ 


ter in time; 


before. 

| ArrEx, prep. 17 Sbeceſſion in place, as he came after me ; and is 

generally plied to any word of motion. 2. It denotes Purſuit, 271er 
whom i dle kit king of Iſrael dome out. Sumbel, 3. Beh nd. 

| Emin placed u third prin ger, a bend. New 

as to time. 5. According to, in proportion to. 6. 

uon or cop ing; as to draw & figure Syrer the life. 


Arter is much uſed | it cer läden, generally in the original fig- 


4. Succeſſion 
ting. itnita- 


ApTza Ages, \-without's ſingular, poſterity, ſucceedin dimes. — 

Ar rx all, when cues ate — conſidered, ke 

Ar ritt Birth, or Apr Burden, a ſkin or membrane in which 
the fœtus or child is rapped is the matrix, and comes awdy afcer the 
birth of the child. 

Arrzx Clap, any thing that happens anepettedly after an affair is 


done or 
|  ArTer Coft, cha afterwards. Hearred, when the de- 
* ſigh has IDE 5 1 
by Arrzx Crop, a ſecond cro erop aſe the fiſt in the ſame year: 5 
Ari Dinher, the time immediately ly following dinner. 
ht Aer dinner lt a while, Apr fupper 1 8 0 mile. "This pro- 
ah _ verhial rhime is literally underſtood. 
Ko ArTee Endeavour, an endeavour after the f 
# Artes Enquiry, 22 malt after a thing has been done. 
1g To Arrer He, to keep a ching in view. | 
Axrrx Game, any cin done, to repair what has ened be- 
1 fore ; ſchemes praiifed after TORT Oe ufed 
re] | after a turn i in any thing. | Mn 
 ArTer (Hours, ſacceedi 5 
= Arrex Liver, a liver in — 5 times | = 
to Arrzx Love, Iove ſucceeding the 5 
44 Arx Math {with huſbandmen] 1. . The aſter- graſs, or ſecond 
le; mowings of graſs. 2. Graſs or ſtubble cut after corn. 

? Ar ri meat comes matfary, or Apr death the pbyſician : the 
the I tine ſay, poft bellum auxiltitin, (after the war comes ſaccour.} The 
"id Germans, wann ver krancke ick code, of — der artztney, (when the 
1 patient's dead, Nr the phyſician.) FREE when à thing comes, or 
Liar 2 offers his ſervite too lats 3 or W we have no farther occa- 

fion for it. 
| "FOE the ame from noon till evening. 
 ArTen Pains, pains felt in the loins; groin, Cr. ater the perſon 
is delivery, whereby the ſecundines are brought away. 
... Arris Race, a ſubſequent progeny. 
; ArTex Sails (wick fallors] thôſe fails which belong tb che main 
5 88 und mien maſts kept the ſhip to the wind. 
: , ApTER — in ſpeaking of — are Een or poſterior 


— 6 Taſte, faid of Nquors which Kite a . aftr them, that 
was not perceived in 
AfTtr Times, the ſucceeding times ; the ſame with aſter 
A'rrexwarp ſeften and Fears Sax. iu ſucceeding times. 
ometimes w 


1 l 


Arx Wit; comming which comes too law: 
Aren ws 2 1. 7 is, * a eng 1 
1 
* dave a prrtty large ſhare of. 
ER 


rath, anger after the vacation is 
e em 0 of the ink 


1 Re I WO Kd age 
En e eee, 
| WY # Wh ade h Sterchandig, wh 


bes . rd ® in Hold or Vet of th vv of en 


- the Zaki, | 


and the air ſalubribus; : and H 


Arrica iv prone in painting by a black modr woman, almoſt 


Tate j ert nf labffundium, yaod her 
b which words rus has 


G. achter, | 
2. Inferiority of place in order : it is generally par in oppoſition o 


ve 


male grows on the 
unification; As, 
ani Acceptation, an arceptation or fene afterwards, not before 


rn {ateerwartes, Du.] but this l. i per ber- 5 


* 


Rade done ir better. OW of 


gs "WER 


ney kd 'bank notes, which in Holland is oſten 3 br 4 fer cent. in fa · 
vout of che note. 
Aan [agen, Sax. iqnen br igen, Da. tegen Du: and L. Ger. 
gen, geen, of gegen, H. Ger. J 1. Another time; once more deno 1 
repeti tion of the ſame thing. 2. On the other hand, Ggnitying 
degree of oppoſition; 3. Tranſition to ſomething elſe: 1 Recipho-- 
cation or return, "Ip 6 Reſtitution. And I did never af it you again. 
Sbakeſpeare. ecompence; as what the good man gives, God 
' will pay again. 5 Rank or ſucceſſion, denoting diſtribution. 8. In 
any other pla 2 ortime. 127. Again and again, frequentiy. 10. Bat: ; 
as go and bring me wor | Rs 
As big AcAin, of twice 44 dag. 
Over AoAix, once more. 
A'cainsT [2nzeon, ongeand, or agen, Far: gegen iff, Ge] t mo 
denotes oppoſition to any perſon. 2. Contrariety in 


ings 1 It is likewiſe jo 


ined to over, ſometimes . t obs; 1 
to the oppoſite poſition of ſome thing; place, or perſon. 
a * To the ox or hurt of any other: 5. Itfignihes proviſion for 
of. That all gs might be ready againſt the prince 
Clarendon. 
e the Hair, or Abl the Grain, with regret; agaihiſt 
one's | 
A*GALAXY teraz Lat. of Ayahn lit, G7. . want, of milk to 
give ſuck with ; alſo abundance bf milk, Greek & being either nega- 
tive or redundant. 
AgAaLto'enrum bey aA, from eden Gr. to exult or 
boaſt, alluding to the excellence of its odour] a inedieinal wood im- 
from the Eaſt. Indies, uſually in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant ſcent. 
t is otherwiſe called lignum aloes, and hyloaloe. 9. 4. aloes wood. 
A'GAMIST [agnmns, Lat. of ae, Gr. ] an unmatricd perſon; 4 
batchelor or widower. 5 
Adar [aar, Gr.] love feaſts afed ämong the pritnitive chri-. - 
ſtians, after the receiving of the ſacrament of the Lord's. ſupper, in 
order the more cloſely to unite them in love. 2 
Acatr” [eyann, Gr.] my kindneſs, love; alſo alms- giving. 


AoA E, gape, ſtaring] open mouth, as happens in vul N 
admiration; ye: as young Eid tha 7 5 for meat. & 
Ae ATT, a whi 3 one*'who hunts after women. 


Aer in the ancient church] certain virgins, who Achtet 
themſelves with eccleſiaſticks, ouf of a motive of pie piety and charity, 
A*'oattici, of A&a'kreon [agaritun, Lat. 40 voi, Gr.] agarick | 
is a {oft of | excreſcence or muſhroam, w neh grows on trees. 
Agarick is divided into male and female ; by — js is va h uſed in 
dying, the latter in medicine; See Plate I. Fig. The 
oak, and die female on the Arch. Gez Ac- 
cording to lord Bacon, the one of theſe muſhrooms which che Ro- 
mans called hlt, grew on the roots of ous and was among the 
dainties of their table ; the other medicinal; which is called agarick, 


| of vaks, thou ſome a „ that it alfo weth at 
A 299 hag if th 


Aca'sT [geett, Du. and L. Ger. geift, H. Ger.) ſtruck with ter⸗ 
ror. The true Word derived from ⸗ 5a has beet. written ba hy 


later authors, from « miſtaken. ymology | 
ir ahd very ex. 
A witch an chat | 


'GATE, in natural hiſtory, e ls 
tenfive genns of ſemi- dens; ; the 

n, pied but have no zones Ice ch ofe. 
debafec by a 


they are vatiegated wi 
of the onyx. They are compoſed of chryſtal, 
quantity of earth, and not ma ip either $4 5 75 incroftations — 
Hid evenly on each 
dle leeren 1 yes : 


round a central nose, of 
T7: one 115 
3 Hit. Fo 
r 


other; hut are 6 metely the 
en [among cg 7 a 1 of this 
bs 6 In which ſenfe, Agatef make a ſpecies of antique ge 
ſhip whereof we IE proofs 6f the Brent eil and | 
91500 of the ancient { * 
AArron, à town in Aff U tuned eur the nuch of the river 
Formoſa, on the coaſt of Gaines, 8 miles 8. of Benin. Latitude $0 * 


N. 1 3989. 
Ac [from agate] the nature of an Agäte. 
] the herb ferula, or- fennel· giant, 


7 


* 


havi 

AAT Lis [@&yertins, & 
which produces the gum called ammoniac. 

To Aca'z [from a redundant, and gaze formed, as amaze, &c. ] 
to ſtrike with ſudden terror or amazement. The word is now out of _ 
ule. 8 uſes the preterite, * A iſley thing that him ag.. 

Aca'zed, ftupified, or terrified with amazement. 

Ab, a town in the province of Languedoc in France, NT 
Was tH& riichth of the o Garonne, 15 miles N. E. of Condom, an 
60 les 8. W. of Bourdeaux. Latitude 43 25 N. Long. 3e {6 Js 
Ae [probably of apa, Six, i. e. always, age, Fr. ancient 
or gage; it is deduced dy Menage from ætatium of lat; by | tai 
from a, which in che teutenick dialects fignified long doratioh,] 

1. The whole continuance of x man s life ; or a certain ſtare or po 
thereof. 2. A ſucceſſion of men, a generation; as ebough the prejent 
race of men are. Hort lived, the next age may be much Sorter. 3. The 
time m which hy or race of men lived, or ſhall live ; as the 
age . he of *** 5. Maturity, or full ſtrength of life; 

pace of a onde . compleat, which is divided in 

Fur different ages, as outh, manhood, old age. In 
birch's to the fourteenth year, Youth, 


or extends Bert de 
or the age of pu , commences at a” and ends abo twenty- | 
five. anhood, terminates at fifty, Old ape, commences from 


fifty, fifty, and extends till the time of death. | 
Aon [in law} is uſed to ſignify thoſe ſpecial times which cnable : 
women to do that, hich they could not do before, bein 
to _— in, Thus a man mu take an oath of 
at twe weeks pear of ugh, © and is at age of diſcretion at four- 
chuſe his guardian, ot contract a marriage ; 
2 re 18 ax the age of nid ver i | 
dovable 1 Wee, ſhe may conhrm her former conſent t& marti, £3 | 
at = IS, ſhe is enabled to receive her. lind into.h& own hands ; 
ewenty-one, the can alienate her lands and tenetadats. _ Conve/, 
eee action is brought againſt | 
one tha is er * coming to e ſho 


' 24 


. 


_ 
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in a very old age, the Egyptians p nted -2 dead raven. 


holding in her right hand a hive of bees, and in 
to denote the peace and tranquillity in which people then lived to- 


middle of whic | 
\ .._ withthe head of a man, and the body of a {potted ſerpent, or of 4 
mermaid decoying paſſengers in order to deſtroy the. bet 

| IIn the great mogul's domigions. . Pofllethwayt. +! + 


them. Poftirthwayt's DIS.” of Trade and Commerce. 


_  cantile word. 
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RN 


* 
* 
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* 


- ' 7 + * 
by hd * — ? d 


then move the court, and pray that the aclion may be ſtaid til he is of 


full age, which is moſt commonly allowed; but in the civil law it is 


otherwiſe, for that obliges them to anſwer by their tutors or guardians. 

Od Act Thieroglyphically) was ented by a raven, becauſe. 

that bird lives a great while, andt ore to repreſent a man who died. 

"Kexs of the World, are certain periods or limits of time, which 

for. the — of chronology and hiſtory are diſtinguiſhed, by 

thoſe accidents and revolutions that have del in the world; the 
| a 


nerality of chronologers agree in making ſeven ages or periods: 
wt ; the creation of the world to Noah's flood, which contains 


| "oy years. 


the ſouth, Quercy on the eaſt, Perigord on the north, ànd Bazadois on 


A GG. 


Abc [apn hine, Sax. third night] a perſon that comes to an 
houſe as a gueſt, and lies there the third 1 after which time he ĩ 
looked upon as one of the family; and if he breaks the king's peace, 
his hoſt is to be anſwerable-for him. See Hogennine. SF 

_ A'ctno1s, a province in France. It is bounded; by Condomois on 


the weſt. It is the moſt fruitful country of all Guenne, is watered by 
many .navigable rivers, and produces . deal of corn, wine, oi 
hemp and tobacco, with which it furni 
thwayt's Dict. Trade and Cod no 99» 
. A'cenT: [Fr. gente, It, Sp, and Port. of agens, Lat.] 1. An actor, a 
doer. 2, A dealer or factor for another. 3. A ſubſtitute. 4. A reſi- 


a= 


I. From Noah's flood to the birth of Abraham, which contains. dent at à foreign prince's court, who manages the affairs of his king or 


| l. From Abraham's birth to the departure of Moſes, and the 


children of Iſrael out of Egypt, which eee : 


denoted the golden one, the ſecond ſilver, the third brazen, and the 


fourth jron ; and that the Greeks, 'who of a long time had commerce 


with the Egyptians, had it from them, 


The ancients repreſented age in general by a woman, in a garment 
of different colours, to ſhew the variation of the mind, and purpoſes 
of different ages; a baſiliſk at her feet, as a ſymbol of long life, and 


| holding in her hands extended the ſun and moon, to ſhew that they, 


regulate the three principal members, head, heart, and liver, where 
reſide the vital, animal, and natural virtues. , = 5 


„ golden Ack, by a beautiful damſel, in a plain habit and a 


chaplet of flowers, to ſhew the ſimplicity and py of Gals os D 
r rigs of olive, 


TTV boy 

.. The filver Ace, by a maiden not quite ſo beautiful as the former, 
but the defect of which is made up in her cloathing, ornaments, - and 
jewels, . to ſhew. the difference between this and the former age. She 


was painted leaning with one arm on a plowſhare, and holding in the 
other adheaf of corn, to ſhew. that men began in this age to till the 


ground for their ſuſtenance... *. ED EIN 
The brazen Ack, by a woman of a cold aſpect in a coat of mail, a 


* 


e F embroidered all over, a helmet with the head of a lion on 
Ef e 


creſt, and, a ſpear in her hand, to denote that in this age men firſt 
began to ſquahble and jar, though they did not carry their enmity to 
4 | | 


an height as in the enſuing a 


The iron AGE; the moſt SC all, by 2 woman of a frightful 


hideous aſpect, in compleat armour, on the creſt of her helmet a wolf s 
head; in her ght hand a naked ſword, and in her left a ſhield, in the 
was painted deceit, under the figure of & monſter, 

To be Ack, to be major, or paſt one's minority, | 
Under Act, or Non-Ac t, minority. 1 
. Act: is a French termination, which ſeldom occurs but in. words 


derived from that language, and has the ſame fignification with us as 


en e ee mee ks 
plied to inanimate things, with ſomewhat of the proſopopceia. 
. A'cepLyY [from aged] in the manner of an aged 1 
. Aczmo'cLans, or rather Aczm-oGLAns, Turk. i. e. children of 
tribute, or any other, that are in the ſeraglio, and there trained up 


in the Turkiſh religion and exerciſes of war.  Dberbelor. 2 
Ao x, Sax. again. Aer ſeems, from the derivation, the trueſt or- 


thagraphy; but 1s now only uſed for the ſake of rhime. : 
Aon, a city of France, in the proving of Agenois, fituated on 
on 


the river Garonne, 15 miles N. E. of Condom, and 60 miles S. E. of 


Bourdeaux. Latitude 44% 20 N. Longitude o 30“ E. — It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of Agenois. A pretty good trade is 
carried on here in ſtockings and tanned leather. Its woollen trafle 
| likewiſe is very conſiderable, eſpecially in brought hither from 
other places. Theſe ſeveral — of merchandiſe are carried to the 
fairs of Bourdeaux. The other principal articles of its trade are the 
vines which grow in its neighbourhood, and the brandy made from 


. 5 


hi Themed oy Fr.] 1, The quality or ſtate of acting. 4. 1 


nagement 


nlineſs for another, the office of an · agent. A mer- 


„Ane, Lat. [from ago, to Sl 1. A pocket or an 
book, uſed by merchants, in which they ſet down all the buſineſs 


et almanack, which merchants carry about them for aſcer- 
taining the dates of their diſpatches, bills, meetings, and the like. 
 Poſtlethwayt. 3. With eccleſiaſtical writers, it ſignifies, the ſervice, 
or office of the church, : pot yg 


5 W are . tranſact, during the day, either at home or abroad, 2. 


* -  -AGENFRIDA [of agen. own, and iba, peace, Sax. 7. 4. one 


. Who Enjoys his own peace] the true lord or owner of any thing. 


— 


0 


Acura Trion, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote the meet- 


oo AGGRANDIZER [aggrandize] he chat ag 


republic, or of, a corporation, &c. 5 iy pillars on han 2 
Ac of '@\regiment, the pay-maſter or ſollicitor of a regiment. RS : 
Acents of the Vifualling-office, officers under the camaiiſlioners, -Y 1 


- 


; IV. From, the Iſraelites. going out of Egypt to the building of So- appointed to buy, and contract for proviſions, & . — Ai 
lomon's templz, Which contains 479 years... ,AcenT andParTienT {law phraſe] made uſe of when one is te c 
V. From the laying the foundation of the temple to the reign of doer of a thing, and alſo the perſon to whom. it. is done; as when a - = 
Cyrus in. Babylon, which contains 493 years. woman endows herſelf with the faireſt of her huſband's poſſeſſiuns. 0 
VI. From the reign of Cyrus to thi ing of Chriſt, which con- AGENT Lin phyſicks] that by which a thing is done or effected, or. _ 
tains. 5 38 years. e : . r iy 20 Cay poverty which it . another; or induces ſome change 3 
VII. From the birth of -Chriſt to the preſent year, 1755 years. in another by its action; oppoſed to patient. n 
LT he £m; mae pretty, generally MW as to the Wing the. Natural, or Phyfical Actντν 3 ſcholaſticks] are ſuch as are im- = 
time from the creation into ſeven periods or ages, yet they differ as to mediately determined by the author of nature to produce one ſort of w 
the time contained in theſe periods; ſo that Chevereau, in his hiſtory effect, with an incapacity to produce the contrary thereto, as fire, a 
of the world, reckons more than thirty different opinions. which only heats, but does not col. * r or 
Again, he poets diſtinguiſh the age of the world into four periods: . Free, or Voluntary AoE [with ſtholaſticks] are ſuch as may 4 
the golden; the ſilver, the brazen, and the iton age; the golden age, equally do any thing, or the contrary or oppoſite of it; as Ring not * 
was in the reign of Saturn; the ſilver, that of = beginning of f from any predetermination, but ftom choice; ſuch the mind is ſuppoſed - ag 
piter; the brazen age, was when men began to depart from their to be, which may either will or nill the fame thing ky 
primitive ſimplicity. and. honeſty, and to fall away to injuſtice and ra- Univacal AGzxTs [with naturaliſts] are ſuch agents as produce ef- bs 
pine; and the iron age, when they grew not only covetous and un- fects of the ſame kind and denomination with themſelves. be mo 
juſt, but added cruelty, ſavageneſs, and barbarities to their vices. , Egui vocal AGENTS [ek naturaliſts] are ſuch agents whoſe effets' lon 
It is not improbable, but that this notion of the four ages was are of a different kind rom themſelves. „ PAY 15 
taken from the hiſtory of the golden image, ſeen by Nebuchadnezzar . AGEOMETRES1'a [Ayzoperpioin, Gr.] a want or defeR In point o of 
in à dream, mentioned in Daniel, by Which the firſt monarchy was. geometry... | bo Lo ohne. i 


AGERA'TIA ["Aynezora, Gr.] a vigorous old age. N 
i AGE'RATON- ['Ayngaley, Gr. . the herd: everlaſting, - cottan-weed, 
© AcERo'NIA, a eſs that was ſu d to cure agues, xc. 
AGGENE ON [of ad, to, and — Lat. ge the ſtate 
of one thing growing upon another. mono ee 
To A'G6GERATE 8 Lat. of ad, to, and gero, carry] to heap up. 


Ader Rnurs, a city of Norway, capital of the provinde of 5 
huys, ſituated 0 miles north-weſt of Frederi ſubje& 2 
mark. Latitude 59 30 N; Longitude 119 of E. | 


To AccLo'MERATE [agghomitolart, It. of ee, Lat.] 1. To 
gather up in a ball, as thread: 2. To gather together. Johnen. 


> 


AGGLOMERA'T10N, a winding on a bottom. Lat. 


* + 


ing of two or more ſtars in the ſame part of the zodiac; But it is 
more peculiarly underſtood of the ſeeming coalition of ſeveral. ſtars, ſo 
as to form a nebulous ftar. . 7 4:07 and] yas An 3745 . 
AcGLUu'TINANTS 4 gay wn. ftrengthening remedies, whoſe of- 
fice and effect is to adhere to the ſolid parts af the body, and by that 
to recruit and ſupply the place of what is worn off and waited by the 
animal actions. EI 1 2 Me nr en ee LEW ., 
To AccLvu'TInarTeE . [conglutinare, It. agglutino, of ad, to, and 
zluten,: Lat, glue] to glue together, to, ſtick things t * r 
AcGLUTINA'T3ON. 1. A glueing together. 2. The ſtate of being 
glued together.. rr N W A 67, 
AGGLUTINATION n. the addition of new ſubſtance, 
or the giving a greater conſiſtence to the animal fluids,” by which they 
are the more fit for nouriſunent. Af ai ART HEPELH 
 AccLv'TinaTIvg [from agglutinate] that which cauſes aggluti- 
nation. I n SPP 
Accovep-Bunb, the beſt of the fix ſorts of ſilks, that are gathered 


To AccRanDI'ZE Laggrandire, It. engrandecer, Sp. f 0 1 ar, + 
Fr.] to make great, to raiſe, to advance, to prefer. It is — f 
appli to, pe ons. g e 56h $4313 *6 £4 | „ ps e 
Ros e e [ n agg Was aggrandimento, It.) TP | 
making great; but more eſpecially. in worldly condition or eſtate; 
making honourable. . 2. The' ſtate of being —— „ 2 


To Aoara'TE [apgretare, It.] to pleaſe, to treat civilly. It is not 
uſed at preſent. \ Were S 


To A'ccRavarTE. [aggraver, Fr. gra vare, It. egrever, 8p. of 


GERAVA'TION [Fr. aggravatione, It. \agravacion,'S re 
5 1 aggravating. 2. The circumſtances. that extrinſically heighten 
or miſery . . BE A . = 
. A'ccrEcars [aggrege, Fr. aggregate, It. agregade, Sp. of aggre- 
Fol maſs or re t ariſing from the jeg or col- 


things that haue no paturat depeudance ar hr win ano · 
or = collefted gether ſo 1 in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one masse 
o c re/ſurs, of, aggredior, Lat,] W bægin a quarrel; to 
| commit the firſt x'f holklity. R n att nee 
"Mor "> | ; 4 Accre'ss, 


5 "a ! 


Acenz'ss, or Sanne the firſt act of mass. or. cant 
n, Lat. * 
* due, r Oos. (heraldry). the ſame as pellets and 


Accnb'sson - [aggrefeur;: Fr aggraſer, Sp. of e Lat.] 
one that aſſails, ( ſets e e Oppoſed. to che defen- 


_— pong, (i falconry] n li m 0 per in hawks procecing from 


a ſharp humour. 

Agcrie' VANCE '[probably, of ad. and grief, Fr.] allied, great 
tronklas wrong, injury. | 
To AcorIs'vs {probably; of ad and gr; Fr. ſubſt or adject. 

— * 3 or of our ſubft. rd all of gravis, Lat. It 


gri 
s not improba eve was originally neuter, * to aggrieve 

active, e 1. To Nall, trouble or vex. 2. To hurt a perſon 
in his right or property. / ' 

To — ur [aggrepare, 3 groufpee, Fr.] to croud. together into 
one figure. A term uſed among painters. OP 

Acna'sT [of a and zhayt, Sax. a ghoſt or  ſpeftre] ! in grea: fright, 
diſmayed with fear. See Ache r. 

Acta'pes, a kind of Turkiſh: x ARS employed in; \ fortif yin 
cam , ſmoothing of roads, and the like offices. Du. Cha ge G yon, of 

A N among ancient writers, is ſometimes uſed for the whole 


church, ſometimes for the more ſacred Parts. or bena, wherein maſs 


was ſaid. Dau Change Glo N. 

. Ac1'lp [agild, of à priv. and Silvan, Sax, to pay] bee kon 114 
or penalty, not ſubject to N fine or impoſition... 

A [Fr. and It. of agilis, Lat.] nimble, quick. 

. AcrLENE8ss, or AGILITY Legiti, r. . It. ves 67 of 
ie Lat.] rede 22 7 11 55 

by (6 [of a and er or informer. . —.— 

AcnLA'Rius. I — or eper of a herd of cattle in a com- 
mon field, ſworn at te lord's court. 2. The keeper of A. herd be- 
longing to the lord of the manor, Ae. 

'GINCOURT,, 2 village of the F rench Netherlands, 3 in the county 

of Artois, ſituated ſeven miles north of Heſdin, where Henry V. ob- 


* „ % * 


tained fe victory over the French, in 1415. Lat. $95 & 15 Long. 


29 © 

AciosrMa'nDruM [of a- holy, And. ee, to oh or de- 
vote] a woden i ——.— aſed by the Seat and other 9 hy un- 
der the dominion of the Turks, to call together aſſemblies of the | peo: 
1 Hoffman's hex. Univer. . o Sdn. 45; PT OO 

Ale [in Holland] two or ſometimes Four ber cent, ig favor 
the bank notes. See Acai. ty 

Ace [of gifte, FJ. A N NAS: 7. 

1 We in 


To Aer bel gh F bs 
common a] take i in — fo rangers ein the king's s 
uo 4. To collect the money for the king's uſe. 2. To take in 
other men's cattle into any ground at a certain rate per pareel. 
Ac1sTA'ToR, or AcrsrTok, an officer h cattle into Te. 
and receives the money. 9 
: AG1'sTAGE, or Act arr. the herbage or feeding 10 cattle on a 
| foreſ or common. 
Abr srMENr. The canon [Rs take . another ſenſe than 
is mentioned under % agi. They ſeem to intend. by it a -odus, or 
mean rate, 4 which ſome right or due may be reckoned, Perhaps it 
is corrupted from adapci iement, or adjuſtment, _ 
2 GISTABLE, [4 Loh, 5 itabile, Las] 3 of being 5 
atgh,, moved, phy diſputed. wad "% TUM AN 
o A'GITATE iter, r. Aker, . tar, ts 
2 ah To ſtir, to we — nimbly, do tumble and toſs. EN 4” Er 


ebate a queſtion. ..3, Jo aduate, to influence. 4. To affect, 


with perturbation 3 as the min is agitated by various paſſions 
_ Acita'T10 Animaliam i in Enis Un ſoreſt ln the dri of beaſts: 
Into the foreſt. Lat, 
Aclir arion [Fr. agilaxioie, It. agitacion,.. Sp. of agitatia, Lat, 
A tiring, ſhaking, ora: reciprocal. motion o a body this way an 
— tis a tumbling; or, toſſing. 2. The management of a buſineſs in 
d. 3. Examination by way of diſcuſſion. 4. The ſtate of nies 


= deliberated 7. * 
_ AGITATION {th 
uſcles of a natural body. 
AGITATION on ſobh beaſts in the foreſt]. anciently ſignified the drift of 
into the 
. AGrrTa'T0R, [agitatear, Fr, of Lat.] 1. A ſtirrer up. . Who 
carries or 22 affair, In this ſenſe the dire rs of the army. 
were called the a rde the army. 
_ .Acrra'Tors Jin the time of the rixil wars in England, 4D. 
my perſons choſen out of every regiment t to ſit in council, and ma- 
e affairs of the. parliament army. 
ne TIS. ys poric, Gr.] a certain * of a glorious co- 
Jour, 22 Which Magicians uſed to call forth. devils; ſome ſuppoſe 
it to be the piony. 
„ Aorkr, üg, word foe derive from wn, ſplendor but it is ap- 
arently to be deduced, from aigalette, Er. a tag to a point, and that 
aigu, ſharp. Men 1, The. ot of a 2 a ſmall plate of 
metal. 2, A ſort of ſabſfar 6 that g grows out of ſome trees before the 
e See N 5 ts grit) BY 
'GLETS, or Ac'LECTS wi © ndants which hang 
ne ea ache tho TIN ok renlons Z 
AgL0$308TOMOGRAPHI! A of Ia neg. wore. 5 1 | 


gue, ade the 
mouth, and aPy a: deſcription, Gr. I. the title of the hog of a Ger- 


man anthor, who deſcribes a mouth without a tongue. 


Ann [agmina/ts, of agmen, Lat.] belon to a troo 
A'GnaBarT, (4 town of Tae uhr 190 n . 


E 2 40 N. Len- 
N Tren re, Pained; ard neg, «nal « org which breaks | 


of. " 3 
N lay] the ny . of Fe ſame > father 3 in a. 


| * 112 t , of agnaſeer, Lat.] that line of kind: 
| r at us are cended from 


tain, Lat. : 
© Acrtr'TION 2 itio, Lat.] whe? is known. or diſcovered by 1 * 5 
mark or. token, r It is uſed in ſpeaking fiber of H 


&c.] aft in tho 


tated, 8. Violent,commotion of the thoughts. 6. The Hate of 
iloſophers] a. briſk inteſtine motion of che 


. "SB 


ſame father. It is diſtinct from cognation or (pnſanguinity, % hich i in 

cludes deſcendants from females. ; 
Acniclo'ssa [Amynucc@cs, fe the herb plantain, Lat. 3 
Aonixa [with botaniſts] the herb lamb's tongue, or ribwort (Plan: 


r or things. . L , 
o AE [of a ofco, Lat. ] to acknowlodg reco * 
ä or is wee ble ug ge, hne, * n. 
enoTTEs [of «ywilla, of &yicew, Gr. not to know). an 
ſect, who Hal that Chriſt knew the day of judg Ke. 15 
Ar [with the Romans] a name e to the ſirname of 
a, laune, on account of ſome particular atehierement, the me of 
any perſon, N 
'AGNOMINA'TION [agnominatio Lat.] à nick. name all fo of o | 
05 to another wg N od 2 870 K 2 a apy 
GNOPHACI'TES, [agnophagitz, of agnus, Eat, a lamb, ag | 
Gr. to, eat] feeders on ab led ſh. que . nen, 
Anus, a lamb or young ſheep under a year old. Lat. 
_ Agnvs, Caflus [with botaniſts), the chaſte tree, ſo called FS its 
aginary virtue of preſerving chaſtity, TR called the the Italian 
"villow or Abraham's balm, Lat. 
vs Sythicus [in natural hiſtory] the name of a ITED ZOO- 
pb or Fan plant, ſaid to grow in Tartary, relomblog the figurs. 
and ſtructure of a lamb, ., -. 
Acnus Dei L. 2. lamb of God] the figure of a lamb with, or 


FO Le 


| - holding acroſs, ſtampt upon white wax, in an oval form; which be- 


ing bleſs'd by the pope, is either given or fold, as a precious relick. 
Aco, [azan, Sax,, paſt, whence. Wfiters formerly uſed, and, in 

ſome provinces, tHe people ſtill uſe agone for ago]. Agone, paſt, ſince, 

as an hour ago, long ago. Reckoning time towards the preſent, we 


ue ARt-t a year fince i appened ; and reckoning from. the, 
. Preſent, we uſe age, as It pened a year ago. This is not perhaps = 


always ohſerved. 

Ado, as long 2 Fe a great while ce. | | 

, The French in low language have 2 gogo, as 10. vivent a 
p'2%, they live to their wiſh. . = this phraſe ours, perhaps, may. 
derived] as to ſet, or to be agog, or a longing; it denotes. ſome | 


Imaginary; enjoyment, and often h en or for before the N of 


lon 
* owe {from going] being i in aQion. bo ; 
AO, [axwn, Gr. i, e. combat or ſtriving] a diſpute. or contention. 


for ery. 

" obs TA [of 8 55 certain annual feaſts held by the 
Romans en the ninth day of. , with fighting of Nie nd” 
other Exerciſes in honour of Janus. 1 * „ 


Ac 15. Axan, Sax.] Wat See Acco. 
* 1 acrikces hors for fey Oe 2 r pz 4 
GO'NES Ca itolini ong the Romans y to Jupiter, 

as protector GO guardian of + capitol. At this feftival 8 

ſun or recited in honour of him hy the poets. 

_ AcoNia [of &ywr, Gr. a e] a violent paſſion ar agony 
Acexie. Er. « neg. and yen the ſemen, Gr.] a ry the . 
AcovisM [aywncus, Gr.] a trial of ſkill 10 weapons, a combat. 
Aconrsra, or Acox1'sTEs [@ymnatas, Gr.] 4 wreſtler, a cham- 

pion, or a perſon who ſtrives in maſteries. 

Acon1'sTICAL, or AcGoxi'sTic, [#1wnriz*@,, Gr.) pertaining to 
combating, or prize- fighting. 

Aso uius, a god worthipped by the Romans, to bleſs their ander- 


ngs. 
1 2 "zANTS [of egen lle, Gr] certain friars who alſut choſe. 


who are in agonies. 

To A- GONIZE \[ogoniſer, F . agonizzare, te, agonizdr, N. of C79 
noo, r. ] to be in 727 great agony. 

.Acoxicli'tes > {of 4 neg. vu the knee, and PAT to bend, | 

venth Sea whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet Wks” | 

never to, kneel, but to deliver their prayers ſtanding, . _ . . 5 

Acono rk TA la vero dilns, T. of eyuy and ride 10 place] an 
Wage off activity, the judge in ſuch games, the ma the 
games, as Achilles in Homer, or Eneas in Virgil. 

AconoTHE'T1c, preſiding at PR games. a 

A'cony [ agonie, "4 WE and Lat. 3 yon, of a 3 
Saat, Gr.] 1. 'Extremity of anguiſh fo Ng bod or mind, as when 
nature makes the laſt effort ag ain a diſeaſe. e pangs of death; 
properly che laſt ſtruggle th life and woes 3. In books of de- | 
votion, it denotes our Savigur's laſt conflict in the garden. 0 

AGo'op [from goed] in earnelt. ph 

Acogoxo'uvs [eyogoopE-]. the clerk of a market. Lat. 

 Acovu'ry [in America] a little beaſt, of the ſhape and ſize of a rab. 
bit, which has no more than two teeth in each jaw, and feeds ke a 
ſquirrel; but is a fierce creature, and when irritated, will ſtamp with 


revels, Lat. Or rather the ſupreme. inſtitutor 1 RES: * the - 


its hind feet, and erect its hair; when chaſed he flies to a hollow tree. 


whence he is expelled b y ſmoke. 
ARA, The pri pri ncipal kingdom of the mogul' CF enipire, It has Ran. 


do on the welt, Dely on the north, Sambal on the ul,  Guplear and 
part of Narvar on the ſouth.  Poflethwayt' D. g 
Ack, the ap ital 1 of che kingdom of Agra lace of great 
traffic, being merchants from i per a, all parts of 
India, and by 3 eg and Dutch. The trade is kept up. by ſe- 
veral "qr which ſet out Amadabath, Surat, and other 
des, compoſed commonly of 400 or 500 camels, which the Engliſh, 
utch, Moors, Turks, Arabs, Perſians, and other nations, uſe ja. 
carry their merchandize to that capital, and to bring back from thence 
feveral others in return. — Beſides the indigo of Agra, which is tho, 
beſt in the world, they get from thence a great many ſtuffs and linens, . 
tho latter bf which are a * commodity for the weſt and north. 1 
likewiſe are carried the merchandize from Bantam and T 
here alſo arrive in other caravans, the merchants from, de inland pars 
of Indoſtan, or the mogul 's dominions. Plata s Di#. 


The Mogul frequently teſides at It is ſituated on the river 
58 K $08 miles ee ol Surat. 5 110 N. n 


o' E | | 
79 | 8 * 


46 5 1 . 3A J A 


I 


een. el lien grar] 6 confer reif n. A vod dot now asg, ind erg quis ail 9 bing ated wen as Cert 


. in uſe. N ,great quan pg he 1 ably 5 uſed at — time. 1 
EO Gr. of and u letter! Koffern Tek Botab archangel or dead nettle, Car. 
WY * 2 [Wrtepd, © we ee f AGgr10 1 with botaniſts] the wild din or carrot - 
Es WC x14 Lex, a law made by the Romans for the diſtribution of RIDE] { Pen PRA Gri] dare Wablnadoarful. BP 
| Among the common | urs = Þ# 
Wr Lam er, a feta) Waben to felds. 1 15 Ack iOsE LINUM, [ a yprogiduven, nr] xi a font aer crow-feet. =_ 
ſeldom uſed but when mentioning the, Agragian law among the the Ro- a Achf er (Fr. ee ItJ'#" S = 
mans. See the word. Acrryea of & ED Fedibuy natus, born _— id the ſeet fore —_ 
„ IO Acre 3 greaſe] to bedaub with greaſe or filth. . "A moſt} 4 nam to ſuch à8 are calty, or their feet = Mk 
| word not now uſt $i foremoſt. | = 5 
Acas'ar [of & aud x — d. be ger. ; pu. groet, 0. and L. Ger) „e hi et: ya Da. gd grand, Ger. the ground) WG ; 
the grent, in the groſs, in the whol T = 
fo A 7 om 2-4, Fr. of. grains, Lat.) 1. To be in har- te — Ry eee — un Gr: ? FX c« 
. 6 - , 5 EN, v 1 « x 1 
mony, not to di 2, Toconſent, to yield to, with to or hen. 3. PNOCo'Ma [ = — = — 1 s 


To make up « differetice, to'accord by ſtipulation. | 0 1 a a wakig —— a di 3 wherein 
bargain 3 buyer and Nur 417 \ To be of DT ve opinion. Uined'to ſleep, but ſcarte can — being Affected with a great qrowſi- 
8 501 ſettle a point between many. 7. To be conſiſtent, not to con- neſs in the head, a ſtupidity in All the ſenſes and faculties, many 
| | dadid, 8. . or E prcark to. 9. o cauſe no times a delitium too. It is the ame as cim — 2h bat h 
| perturbatiq n in Auf [probably of aigu, Fr. ſharp} an et fever, with 
Eo 5 5 kor laws is" Heat. "Very good good advite to litigi Ss 1. cold and hot fits alternately, en . lled the ague, _ a 
; | founded wpon reaſon and experience ; for many titnes as charges of and the hot the fever. nee wk 
e awe try ut, Ben. To — — a : 
_—_- i * n nf c YL 
| — —— * . e ve w 5 a 2 eK be e e po: titel wn . w. 
:  AGRE'ABLE 3 Fr. adable, Sp. 2 vaio, ort. ing as it em Is is pfobably, that an 3 | 
ng or Mohr not comerary 58 8 or with. Fr — a ong þ mene the blood; and the CO of li- 1 Sl 
| fan, charming, or ſuitable tothe inclination or SPE, 10 tas! forne- quit tending fy chem; it may de ſupp — that theſe paroxiſms 3 Fa 
N the particle . a ona debe 10 No the blood, * —— Gat the rem x oma 
The ActtaBLE, ag ea es: © „% NE WY 142 t eaſe ich are generally outing e and 
-*AGREKBLY, ſuitably, reg 5 | urging aſterwa 57 may at te me tne” \o rad and . the 
” AGREABLENESS [qual f apreable, 31 3 bee os . rt ap ab | 
egney With, having the particle 4% 2. ug, pleaſant- Abu Tree, Sallafras. Ser 80 41 | 83 
1 denotes the production of ſatisfa — in £ "nfs F degree, 8 Ke, a town of France,” in the eons of Lyonhboh; and 
8 calm _ 2 below rapture, 3: Reſemblance ; om tines Wi — . enge Fr 9 15 u miles north of Clermont. Latitude 
_ | the particle beta n. | nov | 
mes (from ß 1. Suirably to. 5 . abe Aden my "hom ur] aſe with en ai Gay cold. A word 
_ ——— manner. . little uſed. ſince Shakeſpeare., 
1 Kent“, ſettled by tonfent. See To Wil. 8 „ee „ the fit öf che a 
"Near trvoxrss [from agree] ſuitableneſs, ley entre. AR Proof. Prot a an hs, aden ths cauſes that e 
to. d. 108123034 
„ is emblematic repreſented e e gur the i N 
and affable aſpect, having ren adorned 225 Jaſperd and e in Ae r F. J ag eim quality, coldno, Kiſer 
out - ingnels. 


= precious ſtones, in her | Toles of ifferent colours, r geg of 1 ear, read emon y of 0 . Fibhch 

—_— - — TLagrement, Fr. apron, Jas Vie” "ich == Ke druids; Ao "wh glb e er fe ſn ———. . 
4 i? . Wo IP / , 9 the 0 
5 ö ins CO | eech ents MBit d e, . 


gi. 5 
* 


, W} 


” A 1 Si ene rd, or 'ha 85 lem 
= ticles agreed upon, bargain or contra 4 en. ... roa & b ba 
 AGRBEMENT ono? a og ng or consent of the ew Gurren but cuſtorh was —_ 
2 more mitids in auh thin heady done o Se 
er. 
2 vB ore 1 57 er: . = 5 25 16 Kan era cri rae — 2 | 
KES Fr. It. and Sp, ei ging to plains' a'fina of money 
fields, ruſtic, clowniſh.” „ af pi * gn 14 1 role g/ d the tam cke ben anna, 1 
Aekx brfeir, or Achzsricx Lees, 1 Lat, F: her SR) be. g, as we Call . characters of the rat 
27 to the country, clowniſh. .. wa 2 voice 4 hair of the Hog. Gee Plate I. Fig. 3. 
5 g 15, Pat.] clowniſheſs. deres Tt is@ very voracious animal, devoming its Pod extreme edger- 
| B74 a fortified tqwn in Upper Hung: raging on A1 4 neſs and uſing its fore feet for hands, "the Amer of the ſquirrel. 
0 IRS to of Buda T is the ſee of à biſſit rot ery door Av rg at digging 4-4 * 5 5 ——— 
| to the houſe L de 489, N. idelf in the earth; When it 1 
5 . ; emp wie ans ohE and : with i hinder et, / Syn, Dui, 


| wut. a [with 5 the ſhrub holly. Lat: - OI LIST Acynri'Nt from « priv. and b a ſect who condemned 
—_ — Aexra [with ſurgeons) = ſcurvy ſeab hard to ee; an elle all uſe of Reh, and marriage, as boch ted b God, but * 
—_ \.._ - ulcer. Las. at the inſtigation of the devil. They Ne aboit the year,694, bur | 
=— * Aokihca'viirk" Laube dype, Gr. wild]; 4 ſort of bag were of nb long, continuatice. | | 
—_ | hag” ts 5 as 4 an N 1. Alaſs. 8 4 4 75 Fr 
—_—_ c ; AGRIA "MPELOs Tm:y@-, Gr. t ! zation, in Tfajahi. _ 2. Contemp ande f 
—_ "Acxtcoua" TION; 4. ares till ] A ou 7 18 | 54 th Mel. Bearte, abt fo tor toni Dave it, . 3. Lamen- 
"Sf 11 {F ” fois agritultara, Lat.] che wit "of tation or Lu arg wore. followed by That, * nat extreme 
2 improvement o in order to render it fertile. 1 as 4 that it were ſo. 
 AcrrcuLTURE, . by the ooddeſs S ver? in l. 3 — A word Batter ing IRR 
2 — bolding in her hand d the ting w_ in her right a young | WW 3 : Aa yy 
_ which be ins to ſprout out; a plow at ker fee | 8. 4 From bead} "gt More forward MT | "Flea | 
| e of ſome medals of the pee Geben, agricol- 2 With pre MEN headlop no! Nos 
** 1 by by a woman ER out her two arnis towards a © ee 1 om brigh r of 525 © a " high place; 10 4k up | 
a bu on | 


e . 


8 


3 = e yur 154 feet __ 8 e ee to aloft: © } * — 
fignify the e bull or ox, the labourer or hafbandman, © Ann 4a «name ven e Ceyfo $a 
\ AcnitL&'A I Gr.] the wild olive. 4 | e as a lithon 2 3 Aftredte 2 * Cor: bono 


Acrimont'a, or, ACR [agrimoite, Fr. agriaiiia, It. hertip-agrinic der — l Ns 
and Lat.] it is a plant whoſe leaves ate rough, hairy, 285 res =? lant in Noo nent of 1 
asd grow alternately on the branches: the flower-cup coitfifts of niaped Flowers ; ele 1.4 like a nth he 

-one leaf, divided into five Aves] ; the flowers five or flower, aud becomes a' pettr-thaped feffy* ndofitig & three-cor- 

. "fix ares, and are formed into a long ſpike, and expand fike aroſe: nered.nut. There are two ſpecies of it. one grows wi the height of 4 

dae fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock, in each of common therty-tree, che wood of which moſt N * 
; | mw are two kernels,” The are, 1, The comibh or medici- ne kernel of th nut 8 4 molt deadly polls << ir 

"x _ Ys, which i AY found in the hedges. 2. The fveet-ſinefling $ Khow nv antidote; Hor af ie they uſe — The . 

agrimonys 3 er agrimony with a white flower. Miller. 5 2-5 1 222 

1 Bieh it {it botany]. filver weed, or va 22 tiful red 150 when 1 71755 e poiſohous with the — 


1 a SY OR mn 93 O09 0 ĩ ͤ Pool TOE BESS. i 66 My au Both plants abound wi tk A mi Mi Her. 255 
1  Ackrocarma' Mo 1 0712 for of water-crefſes. : a As 3 cb Aer Js Habzug th cies on 
155 at. e m ence tlie | 
4 anden $TANUM x [of ge wid, and agb, Gr. wild-chet- a, or Ethiopia, arid th re CONN any ** 2 
mut, the earth. nut, the pi % 1. af 3 Fee os the il Ws 0 all neceſſarie⸗ 
El Ents [vid Dotan! 1 the plant ladies-thilfte, Re AL of 415 year plenty o 0 
e | T Fiery 
=_ - We [with botaniſts} the Herb valetian,  Zar rttean; © Te i ituared" 0 
_—_” > - ; Ackto'Nt a folethnity obſerved in Honour of Bacchus, Which biſhop 4 LY. 97 
1 | Was celebrated In on niche after the manner a, The Wo- 


<ther, and made à ſtrict ſearch fo achte, l e is . 


after ſome ue of feateh not finding him, faid be was retired. tw Aer 


x 3 and. had hid imſelf among them. This os "being SET: es north” of Antioch and go As "-Alepp 
6 e Rating, ant very ee vin Fr e b W *6 
| + F188 1 Rena HOVE 44 
1 $1 : | 
| ; 3 1 1 


point at Which a 
gure, a purpoſe or deſign. 4 
ut one aim. Locke. . Gueſs or corjecture ; as a men may propbe- 


io” b os 


. Y F 4 : d 
"of I 3 A 4 
* Ya Z * 


N 


the ſecond: bade with, Darius, Las 325 0 N. Long, 37% of F. 


+ Ar'ausTaAT, a city of Germany. in the circle of Franconia, 14 ml 


welt of Ingolſtadt, and 12 north of New burg. It is ſituated. on 
* and ſupject to its hiſhop-.. Lat. 48* 50 N. Long 


the river Aet 
14 h KH. 


Alp aide, Fr. ; ajnto, Tt, ayuda, sp.“ ajuda, MI Aſliſlance, 
per. 


he perſon that aids; a 


| E relief. - be 


m [in-law] a tax or fub6dy ; alſo. anciently an impoſition laid. 
= by the Bag on tenants, Sc. for marrying his daughter, or. knighting 
his eldeſt fon. -— 88 bi el ea! 


as the. morning air. 7. Vent or emiſſion into the air; as 70 giwe a 


Ck „ R , 


«4 
. 4 1 * — 7 
” — . 0 an 
WM. ” 4 bf & 


in motion, a gentle wind or breath, 4. A blaſt or blight. f. Any 
thing light as air, flecting,. and uncertain ; he build; his hope 15 air of 
your fair looks, Shakeſpeare. 6. The open weather the air unconfined, 


thing air, or ta vent or publiſh it to the world. 8. Intelligence or in- 
formation chiefly given by hints; as 17 grew from. the àirs which 


they received from their agents here. Bacon. 9. The mien of a per- 


communitated wwith the air of a ſecret. Pope. 


ſonz 10. An affected manner or geſture. 11: Appearance. It war | 
Ain is found to have theſe fix properties, following: * 900 


To Aw [aider, Fr. ajutare, It. ayuddr: Sp. adjuta, of ad, to, and 1. It is liquid, and cannot be congealed like water. 


| Juvo, to help, Lat.] to help, to aſſiſt, to ſuccour. 


Am ps came, or Aw pz: con [in an army] an officer who attends. 


Done of the generals, either the general, lieutenant- general, or major- 


eral, to receive their orders, as occaſion ſhall require, and carry 


9 to the inferior officers, _ 
Ap Prren [in law, i. e. to pray for 
ing for a petition in court, to call in 


Bo : ; KO: 
 Ar'vance [of aid] help, aſſiſtance, fupport. It is ofen uſed by 
Shakeſpeare. I's 9 ä 


AR BETTZAN, [or as the Arabians call it, AbZ AEBIIA x. Pococh 
a province of Perſia, borders to the eaſt on the province of Ghilan and 
Tabriſtan ; to the ſouth, on Perſian Irack ; to the - weſt and north- 


' weſt, upon Upper Armenia, and the river Aras; and, to the north, 
on Schirwan,- The ſoil of this province is fruitful, and the climate 


healthy, though cold. Poftlethwayt”s Dit. 
A'tpLEss [of aid, and the inſeparable particle 4%] having no aid. 
A'ips [in horſemaghup} are the aſſiſtances and helps that the horſe- 
man gives an horſe, the gentle and moderate uſe of the bridle, 
the ſpur, the caveſon, the poinſon, the rod, the action of the legs, 
the motion of the thighs, and the ſound. of the tongue, © 
Ams DE came [of the king] certain young gentlemen, whom the 
= appoints in the field to that office. . ' .-- RIS”. 8 
I 


EL, or Als“ ſin law] the name of a writ, the ſame as ayel. 


See Ar BUI er AI... 
ArlonBNATLE, a liquid meaſure in Lancaſhire, containing ſeven 
quarts. | Houghton's Colls. | | 
-AtcLE'TTE [in heraldry] an eaglet, or a young eagle. Fr. 
Alon DE CEpRE, lemon and ſugar; a cooling liquor uſed in 
France. Fr.- 188: 5 Þ- U 3. i i K 5 
 ArGrEE'N; the herb houſleek. See HouszIzg EE. | 
ions, a ſtone which ſerves inſtead. of current coin among the Iſi- 
nois,, a nation of Africa, on the gold coaſt, It is there looked upon 
28 '@ precious ſtone, and yet it has nothing in it to make it very valua- 
ble. It is of a iſh-blue colour, without any luſtre ; pretty hard, 
indeed, but it does not take a good poliſh, or they have not {kill 
| enough to poliſh it better. They are, however, very fond of it; and 
give its weight in gold for it. Poſlethwayt's Dig. 4 
Arcueg” Marine. See Aqua Marina. | . e 
- Atcur'Lbon, or | EQur'LLon, a town of France, ſituated at-the 
confluence of the rivers Garonne and Lot, in the province of Guinne, 
12 miles N. W. of Agen, and 58'S. E. of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44 
15, N. Longitude o 1 EK. | . 
Alcuisck, or Ercvisce ſin heraldry] as a croſs aiguiſce, figniſies 


a croſs having two angles at the ends, cut off, ſo as to terminate in 


pm ; but it is not like the croſs fitchee, that goes tapering away by 
egrees to a ſharp*point, for this croſs aiguiſee has only an obtuſe point 


made by og > the angles. - 
-  ArcvLET, Fr. 757 3 
Jo Air, [of adlian, or adlan, Sax. of adlo, Goth. probably of 


points of gold at the ends of fringes. ; 
«auw, Gr. to be ſick, or of exlan, Sax. to be troubleſome. ] 1. To 

cauſe pain or trouble. 2. To affect with ſome inconvenience, in an 
indefirrite ſenſe. 3. To feel pain, to be incommoded. 4. It is 
remarkable, that this word is never uſed but with ſome indefinite 
term, or the word xothing. He ail. ſomething, he ai/s nothing; ſome- 

thing ai/s him, nothing ail him. But we never ſay, 

him, or he ai/s a fever. Johnſon. © 

obſcener ail. Pope. 25 5 | BL IK 

A'ttaxnG of to el ſickly, complaining of indiſpoſition or diſeaſe. 


As, beards of wheat. 
- Ar'LgnurY. Sec AyL'SBURY. 


A'm [of efme, Fr.] 1. The direction of any thing miſſile. 2. That 
looks to ſhoot at a mark. 3. By way of fi- 
4. The thing aimed at; as the epifle has 
G, with a near aim, about the main chance. Shakeſpeare, |  . _ 
To Aim [of emer, Fr.] 1. To direct at a mark; particularly the 
act of pointing a miſlile by the eye, before letting it off. 2. To en- 
deavour to. ſtrike with a miſſile, to point towards, with the particle 
4. 3. To direct the view or ſteps toward a thing, to endeavour to 
reach ; with 7 formerly, now only with az. 4. 10 gueſs. To pur- 


aim by. | 7s : | X 
Ajavrs' [in heraldry] ſignifies ſome part of an ordinary, that is 
2 "any _ wy 20 d ap hint WIT 22 term, and is 
derived of jaar, a day or light, and lies, that the part which ſhould 
rb eee 10 W woes hoe, 
Am [ aer, Lat. of anf, Gr. arid, It. a'yre, Sp. a *, Port. 1. Is gene- 
— be that fluid in Which we breathe, and the earth is 
oſed, and as it were wrapped up. 2. The ſtate of the air with re- 


— 


gard to health; as Hanpffead air 4s fuer than that of Londen. 3. Air 


A = 
_ - £ +S 9 Has ih > Nan ; 


I * 
4 3. Ka | 


ever ails 


and that for. the reaſons following: | : | 
1. Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much larger, full of finer matter 


2. It. is much lighter than water, but yet it is not without its gravity: 
3. It is diaphanous, that is, it tranſmits the light:. OY 
4. It can eaſily be condenſed and rarefied. 
5. It has an elaſtic force. | 
6. It is neceſſary for flame and reſpiration:  _ _ "o 
I. It is. much more liquid than water and Eantiot be congealed, 


: 


of a very quick motion, whereby the particles of air are continy- 
ally driven about, as it appears by this experiment, that if air be pent 


up in a veſſel it is eaſily condenſed ; whereas no. perſon yet, by any; 
invention, has been able to condenſe water. | . 
2. The particles of air are very fine and brattched, ſo that they, 


leave interſtices between one another, and can never be formed into 4 
compact body. r FFF 

II. Water has been proved by experiment to be 840 times beavier 
than air, from whence it will fall 50 ö 


L ow, that a certain bulk of air con- 
tains in it 840 times leſs homogeneous matter than an equal bulk of E 


water does; and this is the reaſon why air may be condenſed, but 


by force out the liquid matter which lay between them; and this is 
called condenſation. 5 PER 


not water. 


III. The air is diaphanous, becauſe having very wide pores; and 


ſeparable parts, it admits the matter whereof light conſiſts, to flow in 
right lines. And hence it is, that not only the ſun and the planets ſhine 
or reflect their light upon us, but alſo the fixt ſtars are ſeen by us at 
an immenſe diſtance. But as deep water does not tranſmit all the rays 
which fall upon it, becauſe the Fortes of fight is interrypted by the, 
motion of. the watery particles; ſo many of the rays, which fall upon 
this prodigious. bulk of air over us, mult needs be broken off and in- 
tercepted TE. they reach us; which probably may be the cauſe, 
that where the {ky is vey clear, it is not quite tranſparent, but appears 
of a-more blue:and wateriſh rolour. 1. AG... 

IV. Arx is condenſed and rarefied, becauſe it conſiſting of branchy, 
particles, thoſe particles-are eaſily ſcattered by an are 
motion, which is called rarefactio e. Werfer been 
Again, they are eaſily compreſſed into a leſs compaſs, while theit 
branches are driven together, and cloſe one with another, and there- 


There are a multitude of experiments 0, prove this; as there are a 
ſort of guns, into which ſuch a quantity of air may be forced, as ta 
ſhoot out a leaden bullet with great violence, See WIN D- u. 
V. That the air has an elaſtic force; that is, that it has a power 4 

C 


return to the ſame ſtate, and re-occupy the ſame ſpace which it fill 


as chemical experiments demonſtrate. 1.5 . 
Als is repreſented by a damſf fitting upon a cloud with her hair 


before, when ever the force that compreſſed it into a.narrower com- 


paſs is removed, the beforementioned experiment demonſtrates;' 


VI. That Ala js, neceſſary” for flame or reſpiration, Without air, 
flame and fire go out, and air ſeems to have a nitrous or ſulphurous 


matter in it, ſo that the air which lies upon ſo many plants, animals, 


and minerals, upon which the heat of the ſun continually operates and 


extracts a good part of them, mult needs carry away with it innume- 
rable particles of ſulphur and volatile ſalts, 


+ 


diſheveled, and a, looſe, flying garment, with one hand ſtroking a a 


peacock, and holding under ber other arm a cameleon ; and all ſerts | 


of birds flying round about her. 


clothed in gold; 


Att, or AtLMENT, adiſeaſe, or an indiſpoſition of body. | Heal thy | 


the open air; with the reciprocal 


x 


uon, 


Pure Alx is repreſented by a lady of a ſerene and beautiful aſpect, nn] 
Folding in one hand a White dove, the other holding 


up Zephyrus, or the weſt wind, in the clouds, with this motto: Spirat 
levis aura fauoni. 1 5 * 
This intimates the weſt wind to be che moſt healthful. The white 
dove is an emblem of health, being an antidote againſt infection. Her 
aſpect and gold habit denote the ſame. | „ 
As [in chymical Writers] isexpreſſed of che character, plate IV: 


work in the manage, and riſe with obedience, meaſure and juſtneſs of 
time. Others uſe the word air in a ſtrict ſenſe, to fignify a manage 
that is higher, flower and more artfully deſigned than the terra à terra. 
The wok, trot and gallop are not in. the general accounted airs. 
Oo again uſe the word air, for the motion of a horſe's legs upon a 
| Hh AiRs, are the motions of a horſe that riſes higher than terra a 
terra,” and works at curwyets, balotades, croupades and capriols.  _ 
Ain [with anatgyyiſfs) is ſuppoſed to be a fine aerial ſubſtance in- 
cloſed in the labyrin the inward ear, and to miniſter to the due 


conveyance of the ſounds in the ſenſory. 


Ai [with muſicians, &c.] 1. Signifies the melody or the inflection 


. of a muſical compoſition, whether light or ſerious. 2. In poetry, 2 


ſong : The repeated air of fad Elefra's poet, Milton. © © 5 
5 Arn ae, F 41 To 4185 to the air, to open to the air, 
as clothes, proviſions, Nc. 2. To dry before the fire. 3. To warm 
— — as liquors 3 a term uſed in converſation. 4. To enjoy | 
pronoun; as go and air yourele N 
A'IR-BLADDER [air and-bladder} 1. Any yelide filled with air. 
2. The veſicle in fiſhes, by the contracting or dilating of which they 
raiſe or fink themſelves in the water. 
_ Ais-pviLrT e built] built in the air, without z ſolid founda- 
Lv REIN 3 eg 287 r "oO 
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wberewith things abound, 


Alx [in horſemanſhip] is a cadence and liberty of motion, that is 
accommodated. to the natural diſpoſition of a horſe, that makes him 


5 Ain dn ter Taff and dranbn] drawn or repreſented in the arc, 
Anf, LEE [in falco ; a neſt of hawks or other 'birds of 
prey, eſpecially the neſt which falcons make uſe of to hatch" their 
ung in. e | Wd ig 
| | . name of two towns in France; the one ſituated in the 
province of Gaſcony, about 35 miles ſouth of Bourdeaux, and che 
' - #therin Artoiſe, about 30 miles ſouth-eaſt of Calais. Hh 
Ax, is alſo the name of a ſea-port town in Scotland, ſituated at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame name, which difcharges itſelf itito the 
firth of Clyde. Lat. 5 0 N. Long. 4% W. ESE e 
AlnER [from __ e that airs of expoſes to the air. 
Anon. See Wind- ux. a 8 
Aix - n] Lair and hole] a hole to admit the air. 
|  MA'ringss [diry] 1. Expoſure to the open air. 2. Levity, gart: 
as, The French have a talkativeneſs and airineſs in their tongue, Felton. 
Alira, a jaunt of ramble to enjoy the free air. 
_ A'tkLESS fof air] having no communication with the open 
Atari [air 188 „gay, thoughtleſs perſon. Sight earlin 
auill be on 2 chan by 20-3 29M * nk 
Am- run, a machine; by means whereof the air may be ex- 
- tthlteEout of proper veſſel, EET 2 ng 
o de Guerick, a burgo:maſter of Magdeburg, was the firſt in- 
ventor of this curions inftrument; which was afterwards greatly im- 
proved by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Papin and Mr. Hawkſbee. That com- 
monly uſed at preſent is repreſented in plate IT. fig. 16, where a, a, 


neck; thrqugh which the air paſſes from under the receiver o, o, o, o, 
by a ſmall hole at 4, in the middle of the braſs plate on the tap of the 
pump, to a braſs yrs in the box 4, 4, which being perforated length- 
Ways to the middle point under each barrel, tranſmits the air, by a 
Bladder - valve to be pumped out. The mercurial gauge, which com- 
municates with the receiver, and the mercury in the reſervoir , n, 


To 


down, i braſs tube, or pipe, marked 5, &, is called the fwan's 
0 


$5 marked J, J, %, The ay net x, ſerves..to re-admit the air 


is the handle, or winch, for workin 


' . wha there is occaſion. 5, | 
rting the frame of the 


the pump. g, 165 „ are two pillars ſu 
pump. wheel. which is ſcrewed upon them by he 

© Operation of this machine depends on- the elaſticity of the air: for b 
working the pump; the air in the receiver will expand itſelf; by which 
means part o Ae ken forced into the barrel of the pump, to be ex- 
. hauſted; but can never be wholly drawn out, fo as to leave a perfect 
vacuum within the veſſel. Eo nth bao ((r 
. © A'ts8narT [Haft and air] a paſſg 
mines and other ſubterraneous places Wer 
© A'ts:vs$8ELs, certain veſſels or ducts, in plants, for imbibing or 
conveying air to the ſeveral parts of the plant. 
'* ArxsH1RE,, a county of Scotland, the capital of which is the town of 
Aire. It is bounded on the north by the ſhire of Renfrew; on the 
ſouth with Galloway; on the eaſt with Clydſdale; and on the weſt 
With the firth of Clyde. It is divided into Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 

| Po eng which are reckoned the three great bailleries of Scot- 


Amr [acrius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the air. 2. Full of air or life; 
briſk, lively. 3. That has no ſubſtance, thin, light. 4. High in 
air. Thro' ary channels flow. Addiſon. 5. Without reality, vain; 
why. 6. Full of levity, Toofe, fluttering ;. as if compoſed to catch 
F 1 mans 
Aix Meteors [with aſtronomers) ſuch as are bred of flatulous and 
irituous exhalations or vapours; as winds, &. | 
', Aixy Triplicity [with aſtrologers] the figns Gemini, Libra, and 
HAquarins. I Godin wt 3 1 FF ; ; | 
_ AtsE, the herb ax-weed. CPP 
* Ar81a'MENTA [aw Lat.] eaſements or conveniencies, including 
any liberty c ape, open way, water courſe, Ec. for the cafe — 
conveniency of any tenant, of a houſe or lane. 
„ Aisxzx [Thus the word is written by Addiſon, but perhaps impro- 
perly; ſince it ſeems deducible only from ate, Fr. a wing, or allte, Fr. 
2 path, and is therefore to be written @/e] the wings of a quire, the 
W 5 e e | 
18LE [in heraldry] ſignifies winged, or having wings. F/. 
 A'rsxx, or Aist, a Buy of n Hon 5 frontiers of 


o 


Lorrain, near Clermont, and falls into the Oyſe, a little below Soi- 


foes. ot os, © EO na 
© ArsTHa'LEs [de da, Gr.] ſengreen, or houſleek. 5 
5 1 Als Tus xIun {of 10 N HN, Gr. to perceive] the ſenſory of the 
E FF „ 8 ts 4 | 
| 1 Lato dete, Gr.] the ſenſe of feeling ; alſo the act of 
Ng. . Fic tug "pho 


= - ArsTHETE'r1ON, or ArSTHETERIUM Laie derungen, of dioJaryuas to 


4 perceive, Gr.] the common 2 of the brain. 424 
Air, or Exchr, [Eighe, Sax. ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted 
| from et] a little ifland in a river c 4 
Arrto'czvu, a conſiderable river in Leſſer Aſia, which riſing in the 
mountains of Taurus, falls into the ſouth part of the Euxine fea. '" 
Ajus rocbrius, . e. a ſfeaking voice, a deity to which the Ro- 
em enn . 2900 ns ever] 5 
Apr [ajatoge, Fr.] the ſpout belonging to a jet dean, or 
pipe, which throws up water in a fountain, '  - r 


Alx, the name of ſeveral places, viz. of a large city in France, the 


capital of Provence; of a ſmall town of Savoy, about 8 miles north 
of Chamberry; and of an iſland on the coaſt of Gaſcony, between 
that of Oleron, and the main lanſwmeeede . 
\  AtX-LA-CHAPELLE, otherwiſe called Aach, Ach, and Alen, a city 
— - with hills; an imperial city, large and populous, much reſorted to by 
foreigners, as welt as Germans, on account of its hot baths. The em- 
peror Charlemain intended to have made it the capital of his empire, : 
and was buried here, Latitude 50% 45 N. Longitude 5 50 E. 
' Arzoon [ai{w, Gr. 1. e. ever- living] ſengreen or houſſeex. 
To Axe, or To Ane [of ace, pain or grief, or acian, Sax. of ax · 


Gr. ſadneſs, and therefore more grammatically written ache] 1. To ee - Ata'v,"f/ars] of late, lately, not lon 


a haſting pain, generally of the internal parts, diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, 


ö 4 ö — 


noble, famous, as alſo a/ling, and adling are corruptions of apeling, 


and 0 oftentimes the initial 4%, being melted by the Normans, is 


4, a, are the two braſs barrels,fin Which the _ c, ©, move up and 


the two nuts e, e. The 


for the comreyinee of at n 


breed a 
ſides great herds of ſheep and goats. 


of Germany, in the duchy of earn ſituated in a bottom encompaſſed _ 
Ares [helas, Fr. eylaes, low Dut.] 1, An interjeftion of com- 
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which'is common uſed of uneaſineſs in the external parts; but this is 
not always obſerved 2. To be pained. 3. It is frequently applied 
ini an im 
fear. Shakeſpeare has uſed it fill more licentiouſly of the ſoul. | 

To have an Ax IN 1ooth at one, to be angry at, to have a mind to 
„% vac. O46 TS Tin 7 ng oath 
. Axr'n [of kin} i. Allied by blood, related to: uſed of perſons. 2. 
Allied to by nature, having the ſame properties: uſed of things. 
Ar, ATTLE, App, E all to be corruptions of the Saxon apel, 


* 


- 


noble, ſplendid, fanous. . . 
Al., Al p, being initials,” are derived from the Saxon eald, ancient; 


from the Saxon eald. Grb/on's Cambden. 


Arxond, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, before whom are brought al! 


caſes relating to orphans and widows, in d to contracts and other 
civil matters. He is the chief of the law- college, and reads lectures to 
all the inferior officers. Pofilethwayt's Dir. . Mit 
AL a [with botaniſts] the angle which the leaves or the foot-ſtalks 
of leaves make with the ſtalk or any branches of it. Lat, 
Ar A [ih anatomy] a term uſed for ſeveral parts of the body, which 
bear a reſemblance to the figure of a wing, as the top of an auricle, &c. 
AL apa'npica: Roſa [ſo named of Alabanda in Aſia Minor] a fort. 
of damaſk roſe with whitiſh leaves ; ſome take it for the province 
AAA N,, of or pertaining to Alabandica, © ©! 
ALAaBA'STER [dMafarpor, G. a kind of ſoſt marble, eaſier to cut 
and leſs durable than the other kinds; ſomes white, which is moſt 
common; ſome of the colour of horn, and tranſparent, and ſome yel- 
low like honey, marked with yeins. The ancients uſed it to make 
r . $9 tg Er, 
ALaBasTER, made gf alabaſter. I cannot ſorbear reckoning part 
of an alabaſier column of the colour of fire, fo that the light paiſing 
through, makes it look like tranſparent amber. "Addiſon. + 
_ ALaBa'sTRA [in botany coe little green leaves of a plant that 
compaſs in the bottom of a ſſower. T 
 ALavBa'sTRITEsS [with naturaliſts] the alabaſter ſtone. 
AtaBa'sTRUM, Or AtaBa'srRUs [ameBacleo, Gr.] an alabaſter 


box of oĩntment. 
Darn. 8 * 8 
Ala vp, the ſame as ALana'npica Nee. 
A'Lack. See A'Las ;. of which it ſeems a corruption. 
A'LaCk-Aa-DaY, interjection; this, like the fo 
day, a word denoting ſorrow and melancholy. © 
ALa'crxrovsLY [ 
Lat. cheerful} cheerfally,” EEE | 
Al Ackiry [alacritas, Lat.] briſknefs, airineſs, livelineſs, cheer- 
fulneſs willingneſs, expreſſed by ſome outward token. 
ALapu'La, a province of Afiatic Turky, being the moſt eaſterly 
diviſion of the Leſſer Aſia, comprehending the ancient Cappadocia, or 
Armenia Minor. The land 7 this province is unfit for tillage, but 
hath abundance of ſine paſture grounds; on which the — 
digious number of ca 


Ax ſin anatomy] is uſed to _ the lobes of the liver, and 
the nymphæ, the ſpongeous bodies in the pudendum muliebrez alſo 
the 3 es of che noſe which form the noſtrils. 

ALz [in military affairs] ſignifies the two extremes of an army 
ranged in form of battle. Lat. | 8 8 ? 
AL EcCLEstasTIC#, the wings or fide-ifles of a church. Lat. 

A'LacanT, or A'LiGanT, corruptly for Alicant or Alicant wine, 
1. e. wine of Alicant in Spain. 5 1 0 1 

Ar 4'ts, a confiderable town of France, in the province of — 
doc, ſituated on the river Gardon, at the foot of the Cevennes. 
440 N. Long. 4% & E. e e 

ALami're [in muſic] the loweſt note but one in the three ſeptena- 
ries of the ſcale of muſic or gamut. 555 . 8 

ALAMObE [4 la mode, Fr. i. e. after the faſhion] 1. Any thing ac: 
cording to the mode or faſhion. 2. Among ſhop-keepers, a ſort of thin 
ſilk for womens hoods and ſcarves. SOOT 0 HO 5 

Al Av, [from land] at land, on dry groun. | 

A'LaxD, or Alant, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, between 18 and 20 
„ ee of eaſt longitude, and between 59 and 61 degrees of north 
latitude, «©. | a 

. ALanERa'kIVs [O. L. Rec.] a keeper of ſpaniels and ſetting dogs, 
for hawking. JJC 

AA RES, Muſculi, See PrERYSODES. e e ee 
Alx Ru, or ALa'ruUM, [alarm?, à arme, Fr. alarm, Du. term, 
or larm, Ger. ] 1. A ſignal given by loud cries, to cauſe people to take 
arms upon the ſudden arrival of an enemy. 2. A cry or notice of any 
danger approaching; as an alarm by fire. 3. Any tumult or diſtur- 
bance, metaphorically, any manner of ſudden noiſe, &c. cauſing 
fray fright, or trouble. 4. A chime ſet in'a clock or watch. 
Io ALARM, or ALarkuM [alarmer, Fr. properly, 9. 4. ad arma, Lat. 


to arms, lermen, or larmen, Ger. 

the 2 of an enemy. 2. To give an alarm, to fright, or put in 

a fright, with apprehenſion of any danger. 3. To diſturb in general. 

 ALARM-BEL,' the bell rung at the approach of an enemy. 
ALA Auixo, terrifying, ſurpriſing; as, a alarming omen; as 


» 


alarming wound; . + ee | 
ALARM PosT [military affairs] the ground which the quarter-maſter- 
ral appoints to each-regiment, to which they are to. march in caſc 


of an alarm from the enemy. + <\ 
Alux is corrupted as it ſeems from 


arm. Sce Al Ann. 


plaint, or grief, when uſed of ourſelves. | 2. word of pity, when 

pou other people. 3. A. word of ſorrow and — uſed 
ngs. S e | | 

4 Aras the day, Al As a day, or Alas ls while, interections of ſor- 


W. See ALact-a-Day. + 


| ALaTA'MAHA, à large river of North „F. N which riſes in the 
| e hy 9 9 0 Apalachin 
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r ſenſe to the heart, as, the heart akes, to im y grief * 


er, is ſor alir the 5 
— 5 * be formed from alacrious, of alacris, Wo 


e, eſpecially horſes and camels, be- 


1. To diſturb or call to arms, as at 
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Apalarhian mountains, rut ſouth-edit through the province df Geor- 
x and falls below Frederica into the Atlantic ocean 9 * 
_ ” Atete'rnus [with botaniſts) the moſt beautiful ſhrub r hedges, 
of a lovely green colour, and ſweet ſcented bloſſom. | 
Ar vA, 3 8 of Spain, being the | 
province of F. . 
0 nſiderable river of Turkey in Europe, which, aft 
— tho ſouth-eaſt part of Tranſylvania and part of Wallachia, 
fa 4 


. ſite to Nicopolis, T 
falls into the Danube almoſt ken frelt dogs fire ſent into the 


Ara'y [hunting term] 


9 or A'tBA, [album, __ ; 
by a prieſt, officiating at divine ſervice ; an albe or aube. 18 45 
A'LBa, a town of Italy, in the province of Piedmont, and duchy 
of Montferrat, ſituated on the river Tanaro ; the ſee of a biſhop, and 
- ſubje&to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 44* 5o'N: Long: 89 1' E, | 
Arn ju IA, a city of Lower Hungary, ſituated near the Platenſea, 
120 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna. It is the burying place of the kings 
of Hungary; and ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria: Lat: 47 25 N. 
Long. 189. 25 E. . e v1 ee gd a | 
Mead ern in anatomy] the largeſt bone of the great toe, at the 
uppermoſt part of the metatarſus. , ys 1 | 
ARA FIRMa [law term] an annual rent that was payable to the 


a ſurplice or white veſtment, uſed 


chief lord of a hundred, called a/ba, &c. becauſe it was paid in ſilver, 


called avhite money, and not in corn, called b/ack mail. 
ALA Spina rin botany] the white thorn. * 1 
Ars“. See ALBA vv 


: ALBa'N1a, a province of Turky, ſituated on the eaſt. fide of the 


Iph of Venice, bounded by Dalmatia and Servia on the north, and 
5 eius on the ſouth, Macedonia on the eaſt, and the gulf of Ve- 
nice on the weſt. Its ſoil is fruitful, eſpecially towards the north, 
producing flax, cotton, and excellent wine. The inhabitants make 

tapeſtry, which, with their other commodities, they vend abroad. 
Ar BAns, or St. A'LBans, a large town in Hertfordſhire, about 20 


miles north-weſt of London. It returns two members to parliament, 10 d 


gives title of duke to the noble family of Beauclerck, It has a map 
8 Saturda x. gs . | | 
Ann, a town in Italy, in the Chatipagaia de Roma, about 
12 miles ſouth eaſt of Rome. Lat. 41 45 N. Long. 13* E. 3“ W. 
- -ALBa'xy, a town of North America, in the province-of New York. 
ſituated on Hudſon's river. Lat. 43*2'N. Long. 74" 3 W. 

_  ALBaRaA'zIN, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of Aragon, ſitua- 
ted on the river Guadalavir, about 110 miles eaſt of Madrid. Lati- 
tude 400 40 N. Longitude 22 1 E. | | 
- Auser't (al is't dat, Du. a/tho' that, al (pe it, L. Ger. tho' it be, a 
coalition of the words, all be it ſo. Skinner] tho', altho', notwith- 


[in botany] a ſmall forward peach of a yellow co- 


A'LBERGE 


A*'LvEMarLe, a town in France, in the province” of Normandy, ch 


| from whence the noble family of Keppel 


| | takes the title of earl. La- 
titude 49 45 N. Longitude 22 EE. 


ALBEMARLE, is alſo the name of the moſt northerly diſtrict of North 


Carolina. . 
Ars vo, a ſea- port town in Italy, about 15 miles north of 


Oneglia, | | 
Als rus, the name of a gold coin, worth about 14 French livres, 
coined during the adminiſtration of Albertus, archduke of Auſtria. 
ALBice'Nsts, a ſect of reformers about Thoulouſe and the Albenois 
in the 12th century, who oppoſed the diſcipline and ceremonies of the 
| church of Rome. . | IS SY > 
_ Arnr'nun [with botaniſts] the herb 8 | 
AL11'TROssE, the- name of a large bird of prey in Jamaica. 
ALBu'cum [in botany] the white daffodiil. TM 
.+ ALBuci'Nea Oculi [with rigs very thin-tunicle or coat of 
the eye, ſo named on account of its whiteneſs ; called alſo adnata tu- 
„ nica, - 1 Sr 0 
» ALBUGINEa Teftis [in anatomy] the white membrane or ſkin that 
; immediately covers the teſticles. | | : 
ALBvuciNntous [albuginexs, of albugo, Lat. the white of an egg] 
of or pertajning to the white of the eye, or the white of an egg. 
Aru [with oculiſts] 1. A white ſpeck in the horny coat of the 


eye. 2. A pearl or web growing over the eye, whereby the cornea 


contracts a whiteneſs: the ſame with leucoma. 3. The white of 


the eye. 4. The white of an By: fy 
Arsun, white, whiteneſs ; alſo white rent paid in ſilver. 
ALBum Græcum [in pharmacy] white dog's turd. 
ALBum Oculi, the white of an eye. Lat. 
ALBuM Owvium, the white of an egg. Lat. 
' ALBvquE'RQUE, a City of Spain, in the 
province of Eſtremadura, ſituated on the frontiers of 
titude 39® 01” N. Longitude 7 o W. | 
"A'tBurn Colour, a brown. See Aununx. © "AER Qs + : 
. Arpvu'knuM [with botaniſts] is eſteemed by ſome to be the Ly of 
| Trees, that part of the trunk that is between the bark and timber, or 
the -q tender wood, to be hardened after the ſpace of ſome years. 
A'LsY, or ALL, a City of France, in the province of Languedoc. 
It is ſituated on the river Tarfe, and is the ſee of an on chbiſhop. 
Lat. 43 50“ N. Longitude o 4o' E. | TIM 
: ALCA'CER de Sal, or AL AAB, a town of Portugal, ſituated on 
the river Cadoan, in the provi 
30 N. Longitude 9® W. ITN 
. A'LCABEST, gn uni diſſolvent, which was pretended to by Pa- 
racelſus and Helmont. See Alcon adp. TE 
A'Lcauot, or Al cono'L = Arab. two diſtin words; the 
former ſignifies the ſtibium, or ſpecies of antimony; and the latter an 
eye-powder, or liniment made thereof. Gol. [with chemiſts] the pure 
ſubſtance of any thing that is ſeparated from the more groſs, but 
more eſpecially à ſubtil and highly refined powder ; and alſo a very 
pure ſpirit, as alcohol vini, the rectified ſpirit of wine 
Ace Ferſesr, Latin verſes, 
trochees, fo named of Alczus, the firſt inventor. 


Portugal. La- 


An Arcaie Ode conſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which contain 


- 


: 
q » 
— L 


four verſes ; the two firſt are alcaic verſes of the ſame kind; the third 


CO 


ſouth-eaſt Aiden of the | 


give a red ſtain. 


kingdom of Lern, and 


province of Eftremadura. Latitude 38% eh ef yer phlegm, © wa quality, 115 
"Wo Alco Hor iz [from alcobe/, in chemiſti 
to 


that conſiſt of two dactyls, and ¹õ, 


. 
= 
- 


y . ; ; : 
5 - 95. 
4 " ” 4 
Ml ” 
1 o = * ba 0 
, * & 


F | 0 : | *4 . 5 0 : 
n iambic diameter hypereatal _ ectic, . e. of ſoũr feet and a long To | 
able; the fourth is an a/caic of the firſt kind. The alcaic ſt E = 
tire is as follow: | 0 Bs . A 
Dunes eodem cogimnr; mnium 

Verſatur urna, ſerius, 'ocyus 1 

F gol Sors exitura, & nos in "&ternum 
Exilium impoſitura cm. 
of three ſpecies ; the firſt conſiſts of two 


* 2 
. 


9 Atcarcs, are daQyls ad 
two trochees - . W ad 
3 _  Exiliam inpoſitura mb. 
The ſecond conſiſts of five feet ; the firſt of which is a ſpondee or am- 
bie; the ſecond an iambic; the third a long ſyllable; the fourth 4 
_ dadtyl [Gn fifth a dactyl or amphimacer ; as Horace e 
3 Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Venſatur urna, ſerius, ocyas 
e Lors exitura. 1 | 
Theſe two are called a/caic dactylicls; the third ſpecies has the firſt afl 
opitrite, the ſecond and third choriambus's, and the fourth a bac: 
chius, as | | 9 


Ciur timet fiauum tiberim tangere ? Cur oliuumm A 
Arca“ DE, 1. A ſort of judge or miniſter of jnſtice among tlie 
Spaniards, much the ſame as a provoſt, firſt inſtituted by the Sara- 
cens. Du Cange. . r „ 
„ Arcax DR or al, Arab. the, and cayid, chief, leader, or præfect/ 
in Spaniſh it ſignifies the governor or conſtable of a caſtle; alſo = 
goaler. Pinedo. 5537 i | Fold: 8 
ALT [alcalin; Fr. alcali, It.] belonging to alcali- 
A'LcaL1ous, of or pertaining to alcali, dats, > 
 ALcaliza"Tion; or ALKALIZA'TION [with chemiſts} the act of 
| Impregnating a liquor with an alcaline ſalt; WER, | 
ALCca'nna, the name of a drug uſed in dying? which comes from 
Egypt, and ſome other parts of the Levant, being the leaves of an 
Egyptian plant. The leaves make a yellow, when infuſed in water; 
and a red, in acid liquors. The root of alcanna, though green, will 
| rown's Vulgar Errors. 1 55 a 3s: 
*" ALcaREz, a town of New Caſtile in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Guadarema, 100 miles north-weſt of Cartagena. Lat. 380 3 N. 
Long. 30 1' W. „ 1 6 
ALcava'La,.a cuſtom-houſe duty paid ih Spain, and in Spaniſh 
America. It is a duty of import, at the rate of five per cent. of the 
price of merchandizes. Poſilethauayts Dia. ita ont ay 
ALCHIME'LLA, ladies-mantle, in botany, a plant, whoſe flower is 
of the apetalous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina, ariſing 
out of a funnel-ſhaped cup, which is divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
the edge. The piſtil, which ſtands in the center of theſe, finally be- 
comes one or more ſeeds, contained in a capſule; which was originally 
the cup of the flower. Tournęforg. . 3 
Archi eAL [from je toy belonging to, or produced by al- 


ymy. PA. 8 . N Fc” a 
ArcnvU ALL [from alchymical] by way of alchymy; in the 
manner of an alchymiſt. | 


miſta, Lat.] one 15 ſtudies or makes profeſſion o Ach 7 by 


ALenxur, or A'Lcuemy [chymie, Fr. alchimia, It. alquimia, Sp. 
alchymia, Lat. of al, Arab. the, and xypuaz, Gr. which Suidas call 
the art of preparing gold and ſilver] in the modern uſe. it ſignifies that 
fublimer of chemiſtry that teaches the tranſmutation of metals, 

and making the grand elixir or philoſophers ſtone, Golcus in his 
explication of this compound word, calls it chymia, and art of mak- 
ing gold; as alſo the philoſophic powder by it prepared. Some have 
defined this ſtudy of alchymy to be ars fine arte, cujus principium eff 


| mentiri, medium laborare, & finis mendicare, i. e. an art without 


art, which begins with lying, is carried on with labour, and ends in 
y. And thus it was found to his ſorrow by Penotus, ' who 
having ſpent his whole life and fortune in this art in vain, died 
in an alms-houſe at Yverdon in Switzerland, and" was uſed to ſay; 
that had he an enemy he did not dare openly to attack; he would 
recommend the ſtudy of alchymy to him. 5 
Al chvux is properly repreſented by an ancient philoſopher, in 
the midſt of all ſort of chemical glaſſes, inſtruments, Sc. who, while 
blowing at his furnace, eſpies a glaſs broken, and the image ofvain 
hope flying out with the ſmoke. | „ 
; Thete is no ALcaruy like ſaving, 
The Lat. ſay: Magnum vectigal parfimonia, | 
The Ger. ay: Die ſparſamketc ict ein gtolſer zyfl, (parfimony is a 
great income.) 555 3 ä 2 
ALcnvny is alſo the name of a kind of metal, uſed in 
kitchen utenſils. The yellow colour may be ſome mixture of orpi- 
ment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs in the yellow alchymy. White al- 


chymy is made of pan-braſs one pound, and arſenicum three ounces; 5 
or alchymy is made of copper and auripigmentum. Bacon. 
ALcocno'pon [with aſtrologers) i. e. the giver of li the 


or years, 
planet which bears rule in the principal places of an aeg figure, 
when a. perſon is born; ſo that his life may be expected longer or 
ſhorter, according to the ſtation, c. of this planet. ates oe 
 ALCconoL 5 chiefly uſed to fignify the pureſt ſpirit of 
wine, entirely from phlegm. | | 
. ALconoLiza'TION [ 3 the reducing any ſubſtance 
into a fine powder ; or in liquids, the depriving liquid ſpirits or a/co- 
reQifying them. 


to ſubtilize or reduce 
* alcohol, or to make à highly dephlegmated ſpirit or impalpable 
ii Verſe, a ſort of verſe compoſed of three dactyls and a 
long ſyllable, as T | 8 5 15 n 5 ok + 
22.04... Munera, letitiamque . 
Alcopr rA, the tartarous ſediment of urine. 3 4 

t in the planets. 


Au.co'rap IT with aſtrologers] a contrariety of li 
1 ſuſpe& bac dis and the — alcaheſt to be of Arabian extract; 
but can find no traces of either in Go/cus's Lexicon. pl 


| A'LCORAN» 


5 x NS 
NS 


i irs NY es bible, 


_ Erown of Great Britain. 


leaves like rufts of fea 


* 


als 


3 re 

reveiation which they believe was ſent down from heaven 
Mahomet. ; | 

Aucora'nes, high; ſlender turrets, which the Turks med bad 


for uſe and ornament near their moſques»: re 


Auco'vs : [Fr. alcovo, It. altava, Spy ilar place in a 
chamber, parted by an eſtrade, or partitio aà column and other 


correſpondent orhaments; in which is — . a bed of ſtate, and . 


times ſeats to entertain ins, Did. de Trevoux. 0 
 A'tcyon, or HA LcYõo 1 bird called the king's fiber. 
* Au.cyo'nia [anuvona, 11 Halcyon ſtones, a ſort of ſtones fn 
zoſed to be formed of ths froth of the ſea, * Which the birds c ed 
"el « fibers make their neſts. 

Lcyo'niuM [in botany] the name of a genus of ſubmarine plants, 
conſiſting of a ri 90 ibroul ubſtance, dif] 3 d into various forms, and 
ſometimes coated over with a cruſt of a ſimilar but more compact ſub- 
ſtance than the reſt. 


ny 2 A ſea port town of ſuffolk; 76 miles north-eaſt of 


London; ſends two mem to parliament ; and has two weekly mar- 
kets, Mondays and Saturdays. 
A'LDBOROUGH is alſo the name of a Harket-town in Yorkſhire, 


about T5 miles north-weſt of the eity of Vork. 


Ana, a town in Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadura, 10 
miles ſouth of Liſbon. Lat. 389 4o' N. Long. 9 20 W. 
Arp AAN [with aſtronomers] the name of a fixed ſtar, called 

of the firſt magnitude, ſ ed in the head of the conſtellation of 
8 bull, called commonly the bu/Ps 2 

A'lve Tree Laldon, Sax. alnus, 1251 deli bung to giow 

in watery, boggy places. Its leaves reſemnbls thoſe of the hazel'; the 


male flowers or — are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit 
on the ſame tree. The fruit is ſquamoſe and of a conical figure. The 


mom are, 1. The common or round-lea vedalder. 2. The long-leaved 
er. And 3. The ſearlet alder. The wood is uſed by turners, mw 
will endure long under ground or in water. Theſe trees are 
14 either by 5 layers or truncheons about three f n 
* in February or Miller. | 
LDER;: firſt or beſt, as Ae bet is the beſt of all. 

_ ALvzrLit'vesr (ſup. of ald, old, alder, elder, and ve, Fe 
beloved] moſt beloved, that has held the longeſt poſſeſſion of the 


heart: As, you mine alderlieveſt ſovereign. - Shakeſpeare 


A'LDERMaN [of eald, old, ealden, older, and man, hens: ealven- 
man, Sax. altermann, Ger. alderman, Su:] anciently one of the three 


of nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, being the ſecond degree, conſid 


adelm was the firſt, and thane the third. The ſame as ſenator. Cop. 
Aldermen of London and other cities; c. are now the aſſociates of 
the lord mayor, or chief magiſtrate of a city or corporation , A gover- 


f nor or magiſtrate originally, as the name imports, choſen on account 


<> the experience which his age had given him. 
A'LDERMANLY), pertaining to an alderman, or like an alderman. - 
Alterman i is ſtill in uſe in ſeveral places in Germany, and is' 
rally, in cities and republicks, a magiſtrate” inferior and next u 


ſenator, In Bremen the 9; compoſe a ſort of ſeparate ſenate, with — 


ivilege and power, and 1s ly a ſort of council of commerce. 
8 eee iſland Re Brick Channel, ſeparated from Cape 
La Hogue, by a ftrait er » . 3 Long, it is 22 to 
nne 
Arx [eale, Sax. ael, 0. a % . | ſignify * Ae in 8 
of all ſorts, tho? now by us limited to ſweet, unhopped beer] 1. A ſort 
of liquor made by infuſing malt in almoſt boiling water, then boiling it 
well off, ad, after 2 it, putting yeaſt reto to foment, and 
tuning it up for uſe. merry meeting in country places. A 
Authorities at wakes * ales aue bring you now. Ben. Johnſon. 3.) 
A'LEBERRY, a beerage, or kind of food made by 80 Go __ 


; ſpice, ſugar, and ſops of bread, or with oatmeal. 


A'LEBREWER, one who krews ale. 
Ai.s-conweR, an officer of London, * whoſe buſineſs is to inſpet the 


liquid meaſures uſed in victualling-houſes. Four of them are choſen or 


rechoſen annually by the common hall of the city; and whatever might 
be their uſe formerly, their places are now 8 e as IG 
for decayed citizens. 

- AL8-DRAPER, a vitualler, an alchouſe-k 


Arz- noor [of ale-behofn, Sax. ales and ot the herb Ss | 


ivy. See GROUND-1VY. 


ALr-yovse [eal hup, Sax. ] a houſe where ſtrong drink i is fold. A 
pling: houſe. It is di inguiſhed from a tavern where wine is ſold. 


-» ALEHOUSE- Keeper, he that keeps ale publickly to ſell, 
Alk-snor. See SCOTALE. | 
Ark-sLVER, a tribute or rent paid annuglly bs che lord mayor of 
London by thoſe that ſold ale within the liberties of the city. 
 ALE-8TAKE, a May-pole, becauſe the country-people drew 15 
ale there; but not properly the common May- = 3 but rather a long 
ry drove into the ground with SOOT OT? it, that ale was there to be 


Auz-TasTER Lale, and l] an officer ſworn in ev court-leet, 
Pas and, ſe, 2 a due ize and goodneh of ale, beer, 
a 


Ar and Beer, a mixture of both, i in which the ale — SO 


Bier and As, the ſame, in which the beer predominates. 
 ALECENA'R1lUM, a ſort of hawk called a lanner. 
_ Arzc'ro [ae, of priv. and Any, to WE. 9. d. without re- 


| 1 the daughter of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and Froſerpine, 


one. of the ſuries of hell. | 
- A.zeTo'ria, or ALscTo'rius [auluga, Gr.] the cock. Kone, or 
capoh- -ſtone ; a ſtong about the ' bigneſs of a bean, * of a cryſtal g- 
E... or rather gall- bladder of a cock: | 
t 
ALgcToORo'LOPHUS ,Gr.] an herb that has green 
E e crown of a cock ; ie 
rattle. -graſs, or louſe-herb. b 
Al OMAuer, or ALFcToro'MancY [alriryomantin, of 
6 of aAflag'or ,wie a cock, and falle, di tion, 
of palvoyar, Gr. to foretel] an ancient divination, in which they 


made uſe of a cock in diſcovering ſecret and unknown tranſactious or 


barem events. The method was this; they. firſt wrote WORE the 


Bi | read at a call, upon one's guard. 


nia. Lat. 42% N. L 


5 aner, evil] a medicine to expel any 1 humours out of the body. 


; -- poiſon, or any infectious diſtemperz. or elſe to fortify the ſpirits whick 


JAIL E 


————— -alphaber, 400 lad a gin of | bens ar 1 

ley upon every. one of them then having prepared a cock no . 1 

3 Jooſe 2 them; aßd thoſe lettem out of whichhe 

pic e corns being together, were e ere do declare a | 

- EE had a mind to 1 Sd. B 0 

 ArzcTRY0'MACHY [AN fai 0 aal. fa ad, and' | 
+_ the] e 3 2275 15 Kage "ol 

ren fu. eager ortart def vinegar 88 e of acid | 
vinegar is made of wine, chat hach loſt its ſpirit or become vapid;:! -.: ME < 
Aae [alagre, alegre; Fr:-alacris, Lat.] cheerful; ſprightly.” A X 


word uſed by Bacon, now obſolete. As, Tobacco, of which the Tarts = 4h 
an graut AY OR che Au, and mi rg rep: end 33 
egar. 


— Cale, and Ini 70 2 tipler, a 2 pot. .companion. A word | 0 
now obſolete. As, the old alcknights of England ere eee in I 
the alchouſe colours of that time." | Camden. = W 
- Als'wme' falambic,Þr. lambicco;It. alambique, Sp. lies, Lat Pe 
a ſtill, a chemical veſſel of pewter, : copper, Sc. uſed in diſtillation, in : 


ſhape ſomething like an helmet, and having a beak ar noſe. towards us 
the bottom by which the vapours deſcend. ra 
 Avz'myor, or ALs'MBROTH: op Paracelfians]| the: : philoſophey: 20 
ſalt, the key of art. on 
_ ALENGRE'TTE; a toum of „in the ae of , = 
 ituated on the river Caya. Lat. 399 o N. Long. 20 50 W. g al 
ALE'NGNER, ot ee rin „ of Edremadura, * : 550 
miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. = tio 
 ArEnTE jo, a province of Portu gal, lying Couch of the Tagen“. N N ha! 
is reckoned the fineſt and moſt f of all onjogal, aboonding: with Wi of 
; mn, wine, oil, and fruits. . tak 
 Auz'xorn [from at length} in length, long ways, 2 . 5 = 
| ALzormakorsa, or Auzyana NA _ phyſicians] power En 
ſweet pieces. = Knc 
Alz xrois., See 8 14 2 


 Areg'nzon, a large city of 93 3 of the duthy of the 
ſame amd. It lies under the meridian of London. Lat. 4832 N. 
-» ArLx'epo, a large city of Afiatic Turky. It is an inland city, built 
on four hills, in the middle of a pleaſant fruitful plain. It is well fur- 
niſhed with fountaias,- and reſervoirs of water, and their gardens. and 
vineyards welt planted with grapes, oranges, apples, cherries, ind 
other excellentfruit. The Chriſtians, who are all the erciſe of 
their a jon, have their houſes and churches in the ſuburbs. A very 
rable trade is carried on here, particularly by are 
N 369 30'N, Long. 370 40 E. : 
ALE ** of alerte, Fr. of ala, Lat. a wing; 28 being rendy upon 
the 14 ſays 11's probably from @ Hart, according to art 
or rule. . In the common 1 briſk, cheerful, pert, as 


implying fem? cenſure or inſult. 2. In military affairs; watchful, 


ArxxTuESs {of r 2 arUlineſs; + = ,-- 

Ar s's810,"a town of European Turky, ſituated at the 1 of 
the river Drino, near the gulph of 1 in the province of Alba - 
20 

Al Ess A No, a town of raly, in the province of ;Orranto, i in the 
kingdom of Naples. Lat. 40% 6'N. Lon ; 

ALE'T, or ALE'TH, a town of France, e in * per Lan- 
guedoc, at the foot of the Pyrenees, about 32 miles weſt of tie arbonne. 

— [in falconry} the true falcon of Peru, chat never lets her 

rey eſcape. | 
L e [aletudo, Lat.) fotnck of the body. | 

A'LSYIS, [from all and var} a brewing veſſel. 5 

' A'LEWASHED" [of ale and * ſteeped or ſoaked i in ale. Uſed 
by Shakeſpeare 

AL'ewisE [of ale a ih} a woman that Locks an aledivaſe.” 

 A'LEXAaNDER; or ALESSANDERS, an herb. The ſpecies are; 1. 
Common Alexanders. . 2. F Alexanders. The firſt, which is 

reſcribed in medicine by the co lege, grows wild in divers parts of 
3 The flowers are produced in umbels, conſiſting of ſeveral 
leaves, which are orbicular, and expand in form of a roſe on the em- 
palement, aſterward they become an almoſt 2 fruit, conſiſting 
of two pretty thick ſeeds, -gibbous and r on one fide, and plain 

on the other. Mitler. 

ALEXANDERS-FooT, an herb, the root of which reſembles : a foot. 

ALEXanDRE'TTA, See Scanveroon. | | 
Arx, a port town of Egy t, about i4 miles weſt of the 
moſt weſterly branch of the river lle; ſubje& to the Turks. Lat. 
30% 40' N. Long. 31 15 E. 

\ ALEXANDRIA, is alſo the name of a city of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan, ſituated on the river Tenaro, the fee of a „ and ſubject 
to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 44 45” N. Long. 8952 2 W. 

ALEXA NDRING® [with poets] a kind of verſe borrowed from the 
French, and firſt uſed in a. poem called Alexander. They conſiſt, 
among che French, of twelve and thirteen ſyllables in alternate cou- 
plets ; and among us of twelve. Being two ms or one foot 
more than the common heroic or pentameter ; 3 

The ſame the fate of arms and arts yon I fn, 

—» They roſe with equal pace, with equal pace ehe. 

. ALBx1'Ccacon- Le, of ate, to expell or drive out, and 


ALEXIPHA'RMIC, or "ALESIPHARMICAL | .aAiiPaguax@-, of 
Saab, to expel, and Pagjazw, poiſon] of 2 poiſon ** 


ly. 
Abzxirnaxuie Medicines, are thoſe uſed either as antidotes againſ 


are decayed or drooping in mal 
Aare ede or en run [edufirugder, of ans 
and ogy, Gr. a fever] a medicine that drives away fevers. | 
ALgxITe' nicar, "of ALExTTE RIC — Gr.] that expe! 
rene and prevents miſchievous effefs of it in | 
a human b 
1 ee [wich phyſicians) a preſervative againſt poiſon or 
ection. 
Auzz't af be Alper, Sax. a kettle, probably of alan, $9. 
«cutdes] artof evil of i e by „ eee Feng 


4 
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 hisarm up to the elbow into a cauldron of ſcalding hot water; and if Atno'.Lawd-Tive [is brings of alhallows-tide or time, 9. d. 


he was hurt, he was judged to be guilty, if not, he was acquitted, the tide or time of all holy men] the firſt day of November, called a/t- 
ALrt'Taym, a cauldron or furnace. Fiainti-day. e , ee ee e e E 
ACE, a town of Germany, in the biſhoprie of Hildeſham, and ALHI'Da Da [with aſtronomers] the index or ruler that moves upon 

circle of Lower Saxony, about 10 miles ſouth of Hildeſham. - the centre of an aftrolabe, quadrant, or other mathematical inftru- 


ALFRIDaRY [with aſtrologers] a temporary power they imagine ment, and carries the fights, - Hab. Kal 
the planets have over the life of any perſon. . COR" -* ALRAIOAL er the Arabian name of colocynthis, 4s 
Aro [in botany] a weed or herb that grows on the ſea-ſhore, , trochiſcæ alhandali, are troches compoſed of golocynthis, bdellium, 
| ſea-weed or reets. Lat. 4 ; | and gum tragacanth. i, * 
AA Sacchariftra [with botaniſts] ſugar-bearing ſea-weed. By ALIAs, otherwiſe. : Lat. 95 5 e N 
hanging in the air, this plant will afford repeated effloreſcences of white  AL1as, a ſecond or further writ iſſued from the courts at Weſtmin— 
ſigax, as ſweet as any prepared from ſugar-canes. La. Meer, after a capias iſſued out without effect. "Is ISL e 
LGARES, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic powder prepared of butter ALrAs is uſed; in law, to aſcertain the name and additions of the 
of antimony. 8 . defendant in declarations for debt or bond, and it is often uſed in cri- 
A'.caxt [in chemiſtry] a preparation of butter of antimony, minal trials, | | Hes . ee 
: waſhed in a large quantity of warm water till it turn to a white ArmA NES, cotton cloath imported into Holland from the Eaſt 
wder. It is otherwiſe called mercurius vite. . Indies. | Biene e, „ 188012 
AA Rva, the moſt ſoutherly province of Portugal. The country A'*'LtBLE [alibilis] nouriſhable, nouriſſing. of 

is very mountainous, but produces abundance of wine, oil; figs, A'LICANDE, a tree growing in ſome parts of the Lower Ethiopia, 
"raiſins, dates, pomegranates, and other fruits. Es from whoſe bark a kind of flax is ſpun, of wich is made a fort of 
© A'LGATRANE, a fort of pitch or bituminous matter, found in a bay cloth almoſt as beautiful as that made from hemp. Poft/etoavart”s Dict. 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſle Plata. | OO  ((t ALICANT, a ſea- port town of Spain, in the province of Valencia. 
 A'.cartts [all, and gate, which denotes way] by any means, It has a caſtle on a high rock, almoſt impregnable. Its foreign trade 
always. The word is uſed by Fairfax, now obſolete: _ in wine and fruit, is very conſiderable. Lat. 380 35' N. Long: 
* "A'LGEBRa [it is derived of al, Arab. and Geber, Arab, a reduc- oo 30 W. ä 1 n ne . 
tion of fractures to a ſtate of ſoundneſs. Gol, Hence, ſays he, algebra A'Tizx Calienus, Lat.] a foreigner or ſtranger, one born in- a fo- 
has its name; not from the name of its ſuppoſed inventor]. the ſcience reign country, who, according to the Engliſh common law, is unca- 
of quantity in general, or a peculiar method of reaſoning, which pable of inheriting lands in England, till he is naturalized by act of 
takes the quantity ſought, as if it were known, and then by the parliament. 1 e FEE . 
help of another or more quantities given, proceeds by undeniable Ar iEN, adj. 1. Foreign, not of the ſame country or family. 2. 
conſequences, till at length the quantity firſt only ſuppoſed to be Eſtranget from, adverſe to, not relating to; having properly the 
known, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quantities certainly particle Hm, not 79. They encouraped perſons and principles aliln 
known; it is two-fold, either numeral or literal and oſten called from oyr religion and government. Swift, | FIRES PEE ION 
the analytical art. This art was in uſe among the Arabs, long be- TO ATEN [aliener, Fr. aliens, Lat.] 1. To transfer or convey the 
fore it came into Europe, and they are ſuppoſed to have bor-, property of any. thing to another. 2. To turn the affections from, 
Towed it from the Perſians, and theſe from the Indians. The firſt to make averſe to: with the particle from. © 5 
Greek author of algebra was Diophantus, who about the year 860 To AEN I Fee ſa law term] is to ſell the fee ſimple of any land 
wrote thirteen books. In 1 494 Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, or tenement, or any mcorporeal tight. bf a 


. XN K „ 


1 


a cordelier, wrote a treatiſe of algebra in Italian at Venice. He never To Ar IEN in Mortmain [a law phraſe] fignifes to make over an 

mentions Diophantus, which makes it probable that that author was eſtate to a religious houſe, or any other body politic, Fs 

not yet known in Europe, whoſe method was very different from that Ar 1tx Priories, certain cells of monks formerly in Englang, Which 
j „ Fa j : T a 


of the Arabs, obſerved by Pacicolus and his followers. His algebra appertained to foreign monaſteries. * SITE 
goes no further than ſimple and quadratic equations; and only ſome of _A'LienanLe [Fr. alenabile, It.] that may be alienared. | 
the others advanced to the. ſolution of cubic equations. Afﬀter ſeveral AL1enarTt [elienatus, Lat.] eſtranged or withdrawn from: having 


improvements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Deſcartes, &c. Sir Iſaac the particle Hin. 


Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill continues. Dig, - To ALIxx aT [alencr, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 1. To make over, to give 
fe Trevoux. Chambers. 2 **» the right and property of a thing to another 2. To draw away or eſtrange 
© * Numeral Al ERA, or Fulgar AL ERRA, ſerves to reſolve arith- the affections: with the particle from, where the firſt poſſeſſion is 
metical queſtions: it is ſo called, hecauſe the quantity unknown and named. „ = oy et 5 5 
ſought for, is repreſented by ſome letter of the alphabet, or ſome other AL IENA T T TON, U Fr. alieragione, It. of alienatio, Lat.] 1. A making 
character taken at pleaſure; but all the quantities given are expreſſed over the right and property of a thing to another. 2. The ſtate of 
by numbers, called the old algebra. N alienation; as, the eftate was waſted during its alicnation. 3. The 
** Literal Al.ctBra, or Specious ALGEBRA, is a method by which drawing away.or eſtrapging the affection of 6ne perſon from another. 
both the quantities given or known, and thoſe anknown are, ſeverally 4. Diſorder of the underſtanding and other faculties of the mind; as 
exprotec y letters of the alphabet; and this is uſeful generally in the an a{enation of mind, or utter abſence of wit and judgment. Hocker, 
ſolving mathematical problems, and is called the nexv algebra. Al itxaTion-Offce, an office to which all writs and covenants of 
AreERRATICAL, or ALezBraic [of algebra] 't Relating to alge- entry, upon which fines are levied and recoveries ſuffered, are carried, 
bra.“ 2, Containing operations in algebrena. © to have fines for alienation ſet and paid thereon. e 
| ALceBRA'ICAL Curve [in geometry] is a curve of ſuch a nature, ALTENT LOT [alteniloquium, of alienus, foreign, and /cquor, Lat. 
that the abſciſſes of it will always bear the ſame proportion to their re- to mak] a talking wide from the purpoſe, or not to the matter in hand. 
ſpective ordinates ; thus if the product of an abſfiffe, K P'=x mnal- © Arrtrrovus [alifer, Lat. of ala, a wing, and fero, to bear] bear- 
tiplied into the ſame” quantity, p. be always equal to the ſquare'of the ing or haying wings: „ 
correſpondent ordinate, PM y , it is an algebraical curve. Afro nRuEs Maſculi [in anatomy] muſcles in the form of a wing, 
© ALGEBRA'ICALLY [of wer in an algebraical manner. ariſing from the oſſa pterygoidea, as alſo the proceſs of the os cuner- 
ALGEBRA'IST, a perſon filled in the art of algebra. © ' forme, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw. 1 132 | 
ASEM LA Gr.] pain, ficknefs." oo oo» © AlrFormes' Proceſſus in anatomy] the prominences, or knob. 
 A'LGENEB 88 a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude like bones of the os eunciforme, from the forepart, and the ſame with 
In the right ſide of Perſeus, in Iongitude 37 degrees 17 minutes of 8, the pterygoides. „ ne ns 
Latitude 30 degrees 5 minutes,'north. oe © + A'ztrgep alipneb, Sax, ] allowed or perinitted. 0900 
AtonkEx, æcity on the, north weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sardinia, a AL1'ctRovs [aliger, Lat, of ala, a wing, and gero, to carry] bear- 
biſhopric, ſubject to the king of 'Sardinia. Lat. 419, 30 N Long. ing, carrying, or having wings. / 
OG og HR e e pr To Arte [of à and liggr, N. C. for to lay} to allay, to abate, 


# 


L © 


Aro [algidus, Lat.] cold, chile. to quell. A word even antique in Spencer's time, and now quite for- 
Arerbifv, or A'Lcipvess [algiditar, Lat.] coldneſs, chilneſs. gotten. I. Pall aligge this bitter blaſt, | hd 
© ALcrtss, a kingdom of Africa, fituated between 30 and 37 degrees Aud flake the winter ſorrow. i Spencer. 


of north latitade, and between 1 degree weſt and nine degrees eaſt lon-B To AL Tour [alikzan, Sax. aflichten, Du.] 1. To get off the back 

| It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north, by the of an horſe, 2. To ſettle upon, as a bird. The word generally implies 
ingdom of Tunis on the eaſt, by mount Atlas on the ſouth, and by | reſting or ſtopping. 3. To fall upon; denoting ſomething falling or 

the river Mulvia, Which ſeparates it from the empire of Morocco, on thrown ; as, Storms of ones on our helms alight. Dryden, 

+ the weſt; extending 600 miles along the Barbary coaſt. The Turks, AlKADñA NI [from al-Jagdar, Arab. the decree] a ſect among the 

who are maſters of this kingdom, are but few in number, in compariſon Mahometans, who deny the doctrine of abſolute decrees. They are 

of the Moors, or natives, who have no ſhare in the government. The _ afſerters of freewill ; hold that man is veſted with a ſufficient power | 

Arabs, who live in tents, are diftin& from either. The dey of Algicrs to dg good or ill; is capable of meriting or demeriting, and ſhall be 

| Js an abſolute, tho! an eleQive monarch. He is choſen by the Turkiſh rewarded or puniſhed accordingly. /bulpharag. Hiſt. Dynaft. LS; 
ſoldiers only, and is frequently „ or even put to death by them. AKE [from Iite, gelych, Bu. O. and L. Ger. gleich, H. Ger.] 
The greateſt commerce of the Alperines conſiſts in the in ndize with reſemblance, che fame form, or in the like manner, without any 

which they obtain by che pyratical plunder of the Chriſtians over the difference. r een eee 

Whole Mediterranean, and part of the ocean. Their corſairs are con- All [of a priv, and e., Gr. hunger] medicines which either 

_ tinvally bringing in prizes, with great mitibers'of Chriſtian flaves. TT re ee 
Arorgie Len of alger, Lat.] making chilly, or cod. ArINENxT Fr. alimento, It. and Sp. of alimentum, Lat.] food; 

Argor [in aſtronomy] a fixed tay of the ſecond magnitude in the whatſoever is proper to nouriſh or ſupply the decays of nature; or to 
eonſtellation of Perſeus, in longitude g1 degrees 37 minutes, latitude recruit a human body; nouriſhment. 0 ne 7 

22 degrees 22 minutes, north, of & ; called alſo uſa's head. A'tmunT [in a medicinal ſenſe] all that which may be 'diffoly'd by 
A't.cor, great cold,-or chilneſe. Lab. © | (1+  - the ferment or natural heat or the ſtomach; and converted into the 

„ A'tcortsM [with macherdaricians] By Pradtical operations in the juice called 0%, to repair the continual waſting of the parts of the 

feyeral arts of ſpecious arithmetic ; alſo the practice of common arith- boy l 

metic, by ten numerical figures. FR -AFKATO 2.3.3.5 


Jeni, m. | r IS, + 4) £5 Ser Alux TANv. d e e ee 
_"A'LcorrTaM [with mathematicians] the art of reckoning or com- ALitexTarrs Ductus [with anatomiſts] the gullgz, ſtomach," and 
Ping oy mumabery, and contains the five principal parts of anthmetic, bowels, which make but one continued duct or can. 
bi Ws eration, addition, ſubtraftion, multiflication, and dipifion ; Fee eee alimentarius, Lat.] nouriſhing qualit ). 
e Ame is called 1e nwmeralis, geg ALIME'NTARY, or ALIME'NTAL' [from a/nent] bertaining ib nou- 


n 1 
? - . 


- 


_ Arco'sz Lag, Lat.] full of ſea weeds or reets, called alga. ht riſhment, having a nouriſhing power or quality. 
| 2 a ſerjeant or officer in Spain, wha arreſts perions, and AlMuENTA“TTION Caen the powef of 0 
Eeues the orders of the magiltrate. ' *yielding aliment. A word uſed by Bacon. 


* 


. 
nouriſhing, the quality of 
N Ali- i 
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EU ſwift of foot, 


2 


— 


- Atunznrazy Du [in anatomy] that part of the body through 


. 


which the food paſſes, from its reception into the mouth to its exit at 
the anus, including the gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines. Alſo it is ſome- 
times uſed for the thoracic dudtt. YAM £th 
A'Limony. [alimonia, Lat.] maintenance, ſuſtenance.  _ 
ALimony a law] that portion or allowance, which may be ſued 
for by a married woman upon any occaſional ſeparation from her huſ- 
— 4 when ſhe is not charged with adultery or elopement. 
ALimo'n1ous [from alimony] that which affords aliment. 
very little uſed, except by Harvey, on conſumptions. . 
 Atto'T1ca, altermg medicines. 5 95 1 
Air EDE [alipes, Lat. of ales, a bird, and pes, a foot] nimble, 
[alipterium, Lat. of dMunlngior, Gr.] a place belonging 
where perſons were anointed. __ | 
in arithmetic] is part of a 


» ALTPTERY | 
to, or an apartment in baths, 
A'LIQUANT PART [| aliguantus, Lat. 


number, which however repeated, will never make up the number 


exactly, but is either over or under it, as 2 is an, aliquant of 7, thrice 2 
being 6, four times 2 making 8. Lt 6 } 

A'LIQUOT PART [ aliquot, Lat. vs as a part which being ta- 
ken a certain number of times preciſely, makes up any number; ſo 3 
is an aliquot part of 9, for 3 times 3 make exactly . 

AL18a'NDERs, the herb lovage. See ALEXA NDERS. 
A'Lisn [from ale] being like ale, having the quality of ale. 
uſed by Mortimer in his huſbandry. : Ons | 

A'liturs [alitura, Lat.] nouriſhment, or the reparation of the 
body by the addition of new, nutritious juices. - 8 5 Cl 
_ Atttvu'roesy [aliturgeſia, Lat. of a M ννUj,:, Gr.) a franchiſe- 
ment, or exemption from any public office or charge. 


It is 


' . Aur'vs [of a, and lyp, Sax. life] | 1. Living, in the world; not 


dead. 2. Fi 


dead tively, unabated, in full activity or force. 3. Full 
of ſprightlineſs, vivacious. 4. In a 


pular ſenſe, it is uſed only to 


add an emphaſis, hike the French du monde; as, the beſt man alive, 
* 


* 


that is, the beſt with an emphaſis. © n 
AIK AuESsT [in chemiſtry] a word firſt uſed by Paracelſus, and 
adopted by his followers, to ſignify an univerſal diſſolvent or men- 


ſtruum, which, as ſome chemiſts pretend, will diſſolve all ſorts of 


mixed bodies Mto a liquor of its own ſubſtance, and yet preſerve the 


the liver, the ſtone, and divers diſeaſes of the 
'The 2 bears a near reſemblance to ſolanum or nightſhade, whence 


of an a 


the fixed ſalt may be left at the bottom of the veſſel. 


' A'xaner [anchu/a, Lat. with botaniſts] Spaniſh bugloſs. It is a 


_ as, through all London. 


5 . 
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power of its ſeeds, and alſo its natural eſſential form intire. 
ALKAKENGI [in botany] the fruit of one of the night-ſhades ;. the 


winter-cherry, the berries whereof are of uſe end ans go ray of 
:idney and bladder. 


it is frequently called in Latin by that name, with the epithet of wefica- 
rium. Chambers. 5 1 | . 

mc pm [of alkali] that which has a tendency to the nature 
 A'Lkaii [fo called from the Arabic particle al, and ali] an 
herb, called otherwiſe /a/t-avort or g/aſs-wort, which is a kind of ſea- 


- blite, and one of the principal ingredients in making glaſs, and affords 
| a great quantity of that kind of falt, which is oppoſed to acids. But 
with Golius, 4li ſignifies the 2 from ſalicornia, and the like burnt 


Ark ALI, in the modernextenſive ſenſe, is any ſubſtance, which be- 
ing mixed with an acid, an ebullition, and efferveſcence enſues. | 
: ALKaii Salts, are only acids concentrated in little molecules of 


| earth, and united with certain particles of oil by the means of fire. 


Fixed ArxkALIEs [with chemiſts] are made by purging a plant, as 
kali, &c. and having made a lixivium, or lee, of the aſhes, filtrating 
that lee, and evaporating the moiſture of it by a gentle heat, ſo that 


they called fal kali, or alkali. It is corroſive, producing putrefacti 

in animal ſubſtances, to which it is applied. "4-buthner, This fixe 
falt being rendered very porous by the fire having paſſed ſo often thro' 
it in its calcination, and probably by fixing there ſome of its eſſential 


ſalt ; and becauſe that many of the fiery particles do alſo flick in thoſe 
pores, when any acid liquor is mingled with it, cauſes a very great 


ebullition or efferveſcence. | REG 
Volatiſe Alx ALIES. ſin chemiſtry] are the volatile ſalts of vegeta- 

bles, which are ſo called, becauſe they will ferment with acids. 
. ALKALINE [of alkali] that which has the properties of an alkali. _ 
. To AxALHZ ATE [of alkali] to change a Se. an alkali, or to 
mix alkalies with it. | | „ 
AlxALIZ Ark, impregnated with an alkali, having the qualities of 
ALKALIZATE Bodies [with chemiſts]. are ſuch as have 
naturally ſo formed, in ſuch a proportion, that they 
pierced and put ingo a violent motion, by the points of an acid poured 
upon them. 5 | . EE 
Ax ALIZ ATE Spirits of Wine [with chemiſts] a very pure ſpirit, 


ir. pores 


«that will burn all away, and even fire 


un- powder. . oF 
1 ALKALIZA'TION [with chemiſts] 28 of ian or turning into an 


1. 


plant, hath. a red root, brought from the. ſouthern parts of France, 
and is uſed in medicine: it will grow in any foil ; and muſt be ſown 

in March. Millar. 1 RF. „ 
-ALKEKE'NG1.' See ALKAKENGI: Se 


 _ Arxe'rwmes of a, the Arabic article, and kermes, certain red or 
ſcarlet inſects,] a confection ſold: by apothecaries, whereof the kermes 


are the baſis ; the other ingredients are, pippin-cyder, roſe-water, 


ſugar, ambergris, 'muſk, cinhamon, aloes wood, pearl and leaf gold; 


bot the ſweets are uſoally omitted. It is chiefly made at Montpelier, 


which ſupplies moſt part of Europe therewith; the kermes which gives 


the denomination, being no where found ſo 3 as there. 


ALL adj. [al, ell, cal, ealle, alle, Sax. all, Dan. Su. and Du. alle, 


alles, Ger allai, Goth. , Welch, o., Gr.] 1. The whole number, 


every one. 2. The whole-quantity, every part, 3. The whole du- 
ration of time; as, all the day. 4. The whole * any place ; 


1 ALL, adv. « 
the roots. 55 Jer. 7 | holly, altogether: King. are "all for 


money, Pryden. 3. Only, without admitting avy thing elfe; as - | 


/ - 


8. Sometimes a word of emphaſis, nearly the ſame with juſt; =. 


N word 


as, all the better. Shakeſpeare. , 


This white falt, 


4 - 
Ori 
to 


are fif to be 


abating the force of a thing. A word uſed by Shakeſpeare. 
Lat. Er. To affirm, to declare, to maintain, 2. 


1. Completely, quite: Balp hall all Me 
2 bes 


od 


5 | 
ALL 3 
Saure 1 Hall never marry like after, {7 
To love my father all. Shakeſpeare _ 5 
4. Although: a truly Teutonic ſenſe, but now. obſolete: 
1 Do you not think the accompliſhment fit 
* _Gufficient work for one man's ſimple bead, 
All wtreitasthe reſt but fimply writ, Spencer. 
rs ſuain, ſay, did thee bring | 
All as his ftraying flock be fed. Spencer. 3 
Au, ſub/t; [ See ALL adj. and 77 1. The hole; oppoſed to 
part, or nothing: - as; aur all 7s at flake. | 


ALL, is much uſed in compoſition, but in moft.inſtances it is mere- 


ly arbitrary; as, all. commanding, all- compoſing, Fc. Somesimes 
the words compounded with it are fixed and claſſical, as, almighty. 
When it is connected. with a participle, it ſeems to be a noun, as, 
all-ſurrounding ; in other caſes an adverb, as, *a/{-accowpliſhed, or 


completely accompliſhed. 5 5 1 | 
5 Arg, Ti names proper or common] ſeems to be derived from eald, 
Sax. (old (1) according to the cuſtom of the Normans, being liquidated 


into a makes au, as auburn, anciently written alobvrn, and alding- 
ton, avnron. . hey 4” 

In the grave ALL are alike. Lat. equa zellus pauperi regnumque pueris 
Horat. And therefore, as we are all to be reduced to the ſame ſtate in 
ſo ſhort a time, what a folly it is for us to puff ourſelves up with pride 


and vanity, on account of any ſuperiority in this world, either of 
body, mind, or eſtate; when we do not know but the very next mo- 


ment may, and a very ſhort time will, put us upon a level with thoſe, 

who, for their inferiority, we eſteem the moſt mean and deſpicable, 
What, All ſay.is as good as ſealed ; that is, as good as confirmed, 

and may. be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be true. _ 05 | 


omnes. H. Ger. gin jener kan nicht ares. We ought not therefore to 
deſpiſe or think meanly of thoſe who may not be maſters juſt of the 
ſame {kill and knowledge we ourſelves are, when perhaps they have 


ſome qualifications ſuperior to our own, or at leaſt that are of ſome uſe 


to mankind f 4 1 
A'xTA Arab. [from alaba, to adore] the name by which all 
the profeſſors of mahometiſm call God. It is the ſame with the He- 
brew eloah, which ſignifies God. | | 5 

ALLaBoRaA'T10N, act of labouring ſtrenuouſly, Lat. 


ALLa'BORATENESs, ſtate of being well wrought. - _ | 
To A'LLATRATE [allatratum, ſup. of allatre, Lat.] to bark at or 


againſt. 5 | 34 
ALLAu'DAaBLE:{allaudabilis, Lat.] praiſe-worthy. _ 
ALL 600d, the herb mercury, or good-henry. - <_. 
. ALL SEED, a plant fo called, from its abounding with ted. , 
 ALLanTo'is, or -ALLANTOIDES - [of Mas, a ſawſage, and 
20. form, Gr.] with anatomiſts, one of the coats belonging to a 
child in the womb, which is placed between the amnion — the cho- 
rion, and receives the urine coming from the bladder, by che navel 


and urachus, the ſame that in many brutes is called farciminalis tunica, 
becauſe. of its being in the ſhape of a gut- pudding; hut it is round in 


men and ſome brutes. 3 8 
Kinde e Let... 2... 
ALA“ Y [alley, Fr.] 1. A mixture of baſer metals with gold or ſilver 
ſilver and copper, two carats to a pound troy ; filver with copper 
only, . of which eighteen pennyweights is mixed with a pound, Cowel 
thinks the allay is added to countervail the charge of coinin 
might have been done only by making the coin leſs. 2. Any thing 
which being added abates te predominant qualities of that with whic 
it is mixed, in the ſame manner as the 'admixture of baſer metals al- 
lays the 9 8 
little ſcattering light. Sir Iſaac Newton. 3. 


Ilay being taken 


rom baſer metals, commonly implies ſomething worle than that with , - 


which it is mixed. The joy hath no allay of jealouſy. Roſcommon. 
_ToALLa'y [alloyer, Ofc. 
coinage. It is therefore derived by ſome from à la loi, according to 
law, the quantity of. metals being mixed according to law; by others 
from allier, to unite, perhaps from allocare, to put cogeher] 1. To 
mix metals with a baſer fort; in this ſenſe moſt authors preſerve the 
inal French athograghy, and write alloy, 2. To aſſwage or eaſe 
en pain or grief, to pacify, to Ks, is the word in this ſe 
ſeems not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the Engliſh 
word lay, with @ before it, according to the old form. 3. To join any 
thing to another, ſo as to abate its predominant qualities. Allay the 
burning quality of the fell poiſon. Shakeſpeare, ' ee  _ 
> ALLAY a pheaſant [in rarving] ED... 
1 ALlLIA YR [from a/lay] that which has the power or quality of al- 
dy EM [from a//ay] that which has the power of allaying or 


— 


\. ALLECTA'T10N, an alluring. Lat, . os 
ALLE'cTive Lallectiuus, Lat.] of an alluring, inticing, engaging, or 

chargkg , gs 5, e 
AlLEOATiox, or ALLEGE'MENT Fr. allegagione, It. alegacion, Sp. 

of allegatio, Lat.] 1. Affirmation, declaration. 2. The ee 


fo An alledging, as a plea or excuſe: the quoting the authority of | 


ok, &c., to make good any point or aſſertion. _. | | 

To Allr Do, or ALLE OR [alleguer, Fr. alleguar, Sp. It. allege, 
| o produce a thing 
for proof, to inſtance in, to quote, to. plead as an excuſe, 9 
Ar OrA LE [from allege] that may be alleged; a word in 
Brown!s mur errorrn. A 

\ ALLE GER {from allage] * Fan 1 
' -ALLE'GIANCE [allegeance, ligeance, Fr.) the natural and ſworn obe- 
dience, which is due from all ſubje&s to their king or ſovereign 


_  An.LE'GianT, conformable to rag. or the duty of allegiance ; 3 

word in Shakeſpeare not now uſed, Fer your graces I render allegians , 

%% TTT 
\ 5 


- 


Addiſon. 2. Every thing: 


ALL on us] cannot do ALL (or every thing.) L. nor ommes n | 


in coins to harden them, that they may wear leſs. Gold is allayed with 


; which 


ies of the firſt maſs: as, dark colours ſuffer a ſenſible allay 


to mix one metal with another, in order to 
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ALLyalLow) 


as Piu Al LEOro. 


gay, but yet not too quick. 


plain paſſages, according to the allegorical ſenſe, and not the literal. cential allitiency is but a word. G | 
A'LLEGoRY [allegorie, Fr. allegoria, Sp. allegoria; It. and Lat. A“LLIER, a river in France; which has its rife in Languedoc, wa- 
annyoria, Of , another, and ayogevw, to ſpeak, Gr.] a figura- ters part of Auvergne and Bourbonno:s; and falls into the Loire, a little 


ritual exultation uſed in hymns. 


good, and the movement ſlow, 


' ALLEN DR Or, a little city in the langravate of Heſſe-Caſltl' in*Ger- ceflary to 
many, fituated on the river Weſer. Latitude 519, 30 N. Longitude poſed. | 
w; 3 


 ALLER Sans Jour [la 
_ to be e diſmiſſed the court, another day of appearance not lie in. Notwithſtanding the difference which naturaliſts put between 
ing appointed. | + ED | 


| laying, or extenuating. 2. That which eaſes pain, or extenuates a blood by its cleatifi 
fault. 3. Eaſe, refreſhment, comfort. LEO 


ſage in a town which is not ſo wide as a ſtreet. 


"ME ok . 


*. 


AL EOIAN AE nn] fo excuſe, defend, or juſtify by courſe of law. A'LLuzaL [ Panax, Lat.] A plant which is a ſpecies of itbnwort of 

. ALiLt'Gro [with muſt | | WS er Egan if. bo - 
to be 3 in a briſk, lively, gay, and pleaſant manner; but yet |. ALL-SAINTS-DAY, the day bn which there is a general Ay. 
without precipitation or hurry. It denptes one of the ſix diſtinctions of ration of all the ſaints: it is the firſt day of November. 5 
time; and expreſſes the quickeſt motion of all, except preſto. 


cians] is uſed to ſignify that the muſic ought woundwort. 


5 i, ALL-$0Ubs-DAY, the day on which ſupplications..are made for all 
If it is preceded by poco, it weakens the ftrerigth of its fignification, ſouls by the church of Rome: it is the ſecond day of November. 


intimating that the muſick muſt not be performed quite ſo briſkly and ArTTAnes [Fr. alleanza, It. alianga Sp. alliante, of allier, Fr. of 5 
827 as allegro would require, if it ſtood alone. | 
I 


| 4 - ; alligo, Lat. to tie or unite together] 1. State of connection with an- 
allegro is preceded by the word pin, it adds to the ſtrength of its other by confederacy, a league. 2. An union or joining of families 


ſignification, requiring chat the muſic be performed briſker and gayer together by marriage; of kingdoms, &c. by leagues. 3. Kinred by 


than allegro ſtanding alone requires. 


marriage. 4. Relation by any form ot kindred. 

„ee 2 For my father's ſake; 

Fe : 3 ; 8 In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

ALLEGRO, ua non pref [with muficians] ſignifies briſk, lively, * And for alliance ſuts declare the cailſe : 
e . - 5 My father loft his head. Shakeſpeare; 

* ALLEGO'RICK, or ALLEGO'RICAL [allegorigue, Fr. *alleporico, It. 5. The perſons allied to each other. ; 


ALLEGRO ALLEGRo | with maſters of muſic] ſignifies much the ſame | 


i F< 
and Sp. of a/legoricus, Lat. of zxayyogie®., Or.] pertaining to, o + I avould not boaſt the greaintſs of thy Futber, 5 
partaking of the nature of an allegory, not literal, myſtical, oppoſe But point out neau alliances to Cato. Addiſon; VI 
to real. | Er g Oy ALLIA RIA [with anatomiſts] an herb whole taſte is like that of 
 ALLEGO'RICALLY, in an allegorical manner. - garlick; called ſauce alone, or jack by the hedge, ramſons. Lat. | 
. - ALLEGO'RICALNESS [of allegorical] having an allegorical quality. ALLt'ed [a/lie, Fr.] matched, united, alſo joined by league. 
ALLEGORI'ZE [allegoriſer, Fr: allegorizzare, It: allegorizar, Sp. of ALL1citncy [of a/liceo, Lat. to entice] 1. Enticing quality, allur- 


airyogew, Gr.] 1. To make uſe of allegories in ſpeech. 2. To ex- ingneſs. 2. The power of —— a thing; magneritm. e /eigned 
anville ce jeientifiea, 


tive diſcourſe, in which ſomething elſe is meant than what the words below Nevers. 


literally taken expreſs. It is a continued metaphor, in which words  A'tteRTon [North] a town in the North Riding of Yorkſhive, 
there is ſomething couched, different from the literal ſenſe, and the fituated bn the river Wiſke. It has a good market on Wedneſday for - 
figurative manner of ſpeech is carried on through the whole diſcourſe; cattle, corn, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. . 255 
or it may be defined to be a ſeries or continuation of metaphors, as that TO ALLIOATE [alligo, Lat. from ad, to; and /ige, to bind] to bind 
allegory in Horace, Lib. 1. Ode 14. e bor tye together. | . 


O navis referent in mare te noui fluctus, &c. ALLn'ts [alliez, Fr. aliados, Sp. princes, &c. who have entered 


Where by the ſhip, is meant the common wealth; by the waves, the into an alliance or league, for mutual defence and preſervation. 8 
civil war; by the port, peace and concord; by the oars, ſoldiers; by ALtica'tTion [from al/igaze] 1. The act of tying thmgs together. 
the mariners, magiſtrates, G. | FE 2. The ſtate of being tied together. . | | 


AuuBLUjan , Heb. 7. e. praiſe ye the Lord. A word of ſpi- ALLica'Tion {arithmetic} a rule for reſolving queſtions relating to 
1 8 . the mixture of drugs, ſimples, metals, or meine of unequal . 
ALLELVUJAaHn, the herb wood ſorrel, or French ſorrel. prices, one with another, fo as to diſcover how much muſt be taken, 
ALLEMAN'Da [in muſic] a certain air or tune, where the meaſure is . according to the tenor of the queſtion. | 5 


—— 


wo pony ie allernate, is when the ſeveral rates or prices of diverſe 
ſimples being iy {ach quantities of them are found out, as are ne- 
ma 


A'LLEMANDs, Germans. | 
e ſuch a mixture, as may make a certain rate pro- 


100 E. EI | | ALſica'Tion medial, is when the ſeveral W and rates being 
ALLER, a river which runs through the duchy of Lunetiberg; and propoſed of divers ſimples, the mean rate is foumd out of che mixture 


falls into the Weſer a little below Verden. ſo made. 


A'LLeR Ger. alden, Sax. of a/] added to the ſuperlative degree, to -. ALLIGATOR, a kind of a Weſt-Indian and African crocodile, art 


' encreaſe or enhance it, as alſerbelte, the beſt of all, or very beſt; alle- amphibious creature, living both on land and water; they grow as | 
rerſt, the firſt of all, or very firſt, c. a word uſed. (in ancient writers) (ron as they live, and ſome are eighteen feet in length, and propor- 
785 5 


to expreſs the ſuperlative wiv 
h 


17'S | 5 | ionably large, they have a muſky ſmell, ſo ſtrong, that the air is 
raſe] 7. e. to go without a day; it ſigni- ſcented for an hundred paces round them, and alſo the water, they 
| ES N | theſe crocodies, that one moves the upper, and the other the lower 
ALLE'ttoms [in heraldry] are ſmall birds painted without beak or jaw, this is now known to be chimerical, the Iqwer jaw being equally 


feet, like the martlet or martinet. Others ſay, they are like eagles moved by both, 
without beak or feet, & called, becauſe they have nothing perfect Tot 
the wings; that they differ from martlets, in that their wings are ex- thifigs are tied together. Eu | 
ded. and the martlets are cloſe ; and alſo that the martlets are not ALLITERA” Tron pup e a repeating or playing on the 
repreſented facing as the allerions are. | Ek ſamꝭ letter. N | FEE VER 


-ALL16a'TuRE [alligatura, Lat.] a ligature or link, by which 


 AtLEv. See ALLODIAE. e 3 # . - ALLrorth [in navigation] a far in the tail of urſa major, of much 
ALLEV1A'RE [in old rec.] to levy, or pay an accuſtomed fine, &*c, . uſe to navigators in finding out the latitude, - the height of the 
To ALLE'viaTe [aliviar, Sp. alleviare, It. allero, Lat.] 1. To pole, &c. | | | | . 


lighten, to allay or aſſwage, to leſſen pain or grief. 2. Io extenuate, ALL1o'tics [in pharmacy] thoſe medicines which by fermentation 
to ſoften ; as the fault was greatly a/lewiated by the excuſe. | and cleanſing Fa 6 and alter the blood. : 2 21 


 ALLEVIA'TLON [Fr. alleviazione, It. of allewatio, Lat.] 1. Act of al. ATi ricun ſin pharmacy] a medicine that alters and puriſies the 


ng quality. | | 
 ALLr'sron [from alliſum, ſup. of allidv, of ad, to, and lædb, to 


A'LLEY [allie, a walk, of aller, Fr. to go] a narrow lane, a paſ- hurt] the act of daſhing, or iriking one thing againſt another. 
| 8 7 8 f ALLIUM {with botaniſts] garlick, See GarLicx, 
ALLE, [in a garden] a ſtrait parallel walk, bordered or bounded To Ar1o'o [this word is generally ſpoke halloo, and is uſed to dogs, 


on each hand with trees, ſhrubs or other low plants, as box, &c. when they are incited to the chaſe or battle; it is commonly imagined 
ſome diſtinguiſh an alley from a path, in that an alley muſt be wide to come from the French allons ; perhaps from all lo, look all, ſhew- 


enough for two perſons to walk a-breaſt. Os 755 ing the object] To ſet on a dog by crying halloo. 
Ar ev, [in a compartment] is an alley which ſeparates the ſquares ALLoca'Tion [Fr. allogatione, It. of alloco, Lat.] 1: Act of plac- 
of a parterr I ing or adding to. 2. The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, and 


"Courtter ALLEY, a little alley by the fide of a great one. addition of it to the account. | i e 
A Diagonal All EV, is one that cuts à ſquare, parterre, thicket, Sc.. | ALLocaT1ov [in the exchequer] the admitting or allowing an ar- 
from-angle to angnee. itiiele in an account, and paſſing it as ſuch. 53 ta Fo 
Front ALLE r, is one which runs ſtrait from the front of a build- ALLoca'Tione facienda [at the exchequer] a writ directed to the 
„ 0 ̃ ͤDVd . ]! 98 NON SIBDL . lord treaſurer and barons, upon ſome complaint made by an accomp- 
Aurax [in perſpective] is that which is larger at the entrance than tant, requiring them td allow him ſuch ſums of money as by virtue of 
at the iſſue, in order to make the length appear greater. 7 his office he has reaſonably and lawfully diſpurſed. LEO 
Tranverſe ALLEY, an alley which cuts a front alley at right angles. ALLocv'Ttion, [allocutio, Lat. of ad, to, and loguor, to ſpeak} 
An ALLgy in ziczac, an alley which has too great a deſcent, and by 1. The act of ſpeaking to. 2. An oration or ſpeech made by a gene- 
reaſon of that is liable to be injured by floods; to prevent the ilFeffe&ts ral th his ſoldiers, to encourage them to fight; and to dehort them 
of which, it has uſually platbands of turf running acroſs it from ſpace. from (dition. = > ON, 
to ſpace, which are of fervice to keep up the gravel: alſo an alley ina Ar 


r erviee DAL, or ALLOEDIAN Callodia, Fr. of alladialis, Lat.] that 
labyrinth or wilderneſs is ſo called, which is formed by ſeveral returns which i free, or for which no rents or ſervices are due; as allodial 
of angles, in order to render it more ſolitary and obſcure, and conceal lands arg free lands, not feudal. There are no allodial lands in Eng- 
„ere | no 2 2 1 land, alf being held either mediately or immediately of the crown. © | 
'Atz:Fovurs, a game at cards, played by two: it is ſo named from ꝓArto bin fin civil law] a free-hold, every man's on land or 
the four particulars, viz. High and "Low, with Jack of tramps, and eſtate that he polſeſſes, merely in his own right, not yielding any ſer-/ 
the Game; and which four things, when joined in the hand of either vices to another, and is oppoſed to feodum or fe. =_ ak 
of the parties, are ſaid to male All- Four. ©' © — Aruromz"vnera' [wich grammarians] a figure that varies from tha 
Att Hair (from al and hail, for health] all health: It is not a common rules of ſyntax; as pars abizre. nd 10 „ | n 
a generally taken for ſuch. , 0 6095 
Att-natLow [all and ballot, to make holy] the time about All- it is ſo called from the lengthening of the ſpace taken up by tho 
aints-day ; as farewel Allhallown ſummer.” Shakeſpeare 0: 1 fenger, OO OI in Þ eas 


ALLYALLOWTDE, the terin near All-ſaints, or” the firſt of No- + Atzo'pryLvs [eh of A Mog another, and erde tribe, Gr.} | 


vember. e | one of another tribe or kindred; alſo an alien or ſtranger. 


r 
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| F Wh NT It takes its name from the numbers being tyed together by circulat 
 AtLema'NDE, or ALMatn [with muſicians] a ſort of grave, ſolemn lines or braces; it is of two kinds. | 
muſic, whoſe meaſure is full and moving. N 


Arlon [in fencing} a thruſt or paG at the enemy with a rüpier: 


ub Arto. r 


— 


8 


— N 


Leap [alloquium, Lat. of as, to, and Ihuer, to ſpeak] the act 


of talking with another. 5 3 pins 
To ge [of hole, Sax. lot, Du. O. and L. Ger. loſz, H. Ger.] 
1. To diſtribute or ſhare by lot. 2, To appoint or aſſign. 3. To 
grant. 4. To parcel out to each his ſhare, _' 5 
ALL9'TTING of Goods ** merchandize] is when the cargo of a 


ſnip is divided into ſeveral parcels, in order to be, baught by ſeveral 


perſons, and their names being written on ſo many pieces of paper, 
are by an indifferent perſon applied to their different lots or parcels, 
ſo that every man has that parcel of goods which anſwers to the lot 
with his name affixed to it. 1 3 

AlLo“Trugwr [of holx, Sax.] that which is allotted, the ſhare 
or portion granted tg, any one. 8 
Aro! rTERY [from allot] that ſhare which is granted to any in a 
diſtrbution. 

ment. Shakeſpeare.) | | . 
To AlL [allower, Fr. alypan or allepan, Sax. of allaude, Lat. 
of ad, to, and laude, to commend] 1. To admit, not to contradict o 
oppoſe any poſition. 2. To permit, grant lieenſe to. 3. To grant 
one's title to any thing. 4. To | 
There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool. Shakeſpeare. 5. To give to, to 
Pay to. — ie no tears allo 775 ö 

To him that gave us peace. Waller. 


6. To appoint for, or ſet dut aſide for a certain uſe ; as, he allowed 


his ſon the third part of his income. 7. To make abatement or pro- 
"viſion, or to ſettle any thing with ſome conceſſions or cautions, re- 
lating to ſomething ele. ber A nd 


ALLOWABLE [of allw]. 1. That, may, be allowed or granted. 


without contradiction. 2. That may be licenſed, lawtul, not forbid- 


den. | | 5 0 
 AlLo'waBLENEss [of allow] quality of being allowable, lawful- 


== | er GD TE 3 
Al Lo WAN R [of allow]. 1. The act of allowing or admitting. 
2. Sanction, licence. 3. Freedom from reſtraint, permiſſion. 4. 
Portion, maintenance, or ſettled rate; as, his a/lawance was a con- 
tinual alloauance given him, a daily rate. 11 Kings. 5. Abatement 
from the ſtrict rigour of any law or demand ; as it requires the ſame 
grains of allowance, 6. Eſtabliſhed UE: reputation. He's of 
very expert and approv'd allowance. Shaleſpeare. th 
5 LLO'Y, or ALLa'y [allay, Fr.] 1. A certain quantity or propor- 
tion of ſome baſer metal mixed with a finer or purer. Thus the quan- 
tity of copper or ſilver that is mixed with gold, to make it of a due 
hardneſs for coining, is called the alley of it; and if metal have more 
of this than it ought to have, it is ſaid to be of a greater or coarſer 
alloy. 2. Abatement, diminution, See ALLAY; 8 | 
To ALLoy [alloyer, Fr.] to mix a baſer metal With a finer or purer. 
See to ALL A TJ, Es | 
_ AuLvBE'SCENCY [a | 
To ArLvpe [alludir, Sp. and It. of alludo, Lat. of ad, to, and 
Judo, to play] to point at a thing that has ſome reſemblance, or reſpect 
to ſome other matter; without the direct. mention of it, to hint at. It is 
uſed of perſons as well as things. THjg,paſſage alludes to the miniſter, 
and that to his faults, It has the particle to annexed. + | 
'A'LLUM. [alumen, Lat.] See A'LUM. 


% * 


Saccharine Al Luu, a compoſition of alum, roſe-water, and whites | 


of eggs boiled to the conſiſtenee of a paſte.  - 
Plumoſe ALLum, a ſort of ſaline, mineral ſtone, moſt commonly 
white, inclining to green, which riſes in threads and fibres, reſem- 
bling a feather. ' 6 de e e 
Plamoſe ALLuu, is, alſo, a name given by ſome chemiſts, to a 
kind of ſublimate of mercury, invented by Bafil Valentine, whoſe 
name it alſo bears. Po "Y | 
To ArLv'minare : [of allamer, Fr. to enlighten] to give grace, 
ght and beauty to the letters or figures painted on paper or parch- 
ment. | FE | : 3 5 
 ALLU'MINoR, One who paints and gilds letters, Oc. on paper, 
parchment, Sc. | 


To ALLU'RE [leurrer, Fr. Doren, Du. belzpen, Sax.) to entice i 


any thing whether good or bad, to bring or draw by enticement. 


Give me the poor allottery my father left me by teſta. 


ive a ſanction to, to authorize. 


TRY 
7 


Ilubeſcentia, Lat.] a willingneſs ; alſo content. 


39% & N. Long. 1* 15" W. 7 


AUD M 
Aly! Laie, Fr.] one united to another by marriage; biendihip, 
confederacy, or any other means of connection. 
A Lua [ a/mus, of alendo, Lat. nouriſhing, &c.] nouriſhing, foſter- 
ing, cheriſhing, as alma mater Gantabrigia, the foltering mother Cam- 
bridge. ny 11 * dar 


» * 


ALMaca"NTaRs, or ALMUCA'NTARs [With aſtronomers] circles of 


altitude parallel to the horizon, the common pole of which is in the 
enn. hot | | 


Ar uaca“xROx, a port town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, at 


the mouth of the river Guadalentin. Lat. 37 40 N. Long. 10 15% W. 
Aru AN TOR Staff, from al, the, and mocantarat, 8 circle; 
arallel to the horizon, Ge/. [with mathematicians] an inſtrumem of 
OX or gr tree, with an arch of fifteen degrees, fbr taking obſerva- 
tions of 
hereby the variation of the compaſs. ; | 
ALMA'DE, an Indian boat made of one intire piece of timber. 
ALMA'DE, a town in Spain, in the province of Almancha, in the 
kingdom of Caſtile, ſituated on the top of a mountain, where are the 
moſt ancient as well as the richeſt ſilver mines in Europe. 
ALMacE'sT [of Ptolemy] an excellent treatiſe, being a collection of 
many . obſervations and problems of the antients, relating both to 
| pals ard aſtronomy; and alſo another of Riccioli. Dherbelot 
ays it was a ſyſtem of the world, compoſed by Ptolemy, intitled in 
Greek Syztaxis Megiſie, and thence called almageſt by the Arabians, 
who tranſlated it. _ „ 
An ALu Aix allemand, Fr, or rather alle mann, Gef. 9. d. All 


mann. Some will have it to ſignify all forts of men, or a miſh-maſh 


of men of all nations, but I chute to preſer the former, as being ſy no- 


nymous to the other molt general denomination of that ancient people, 


1 ” 


Garman (German) all man, or a whole, compleat, very man} a na- 
tive German. | 8 1 


Aux [in muſic] a ſort of air that moves in common time. 
ALMAINx Kreft, a fort of light armour, with-ſleeves of mail, or iron 


plates rivetted with braces for defending the amm. 

A*LMANACK [almanat, Fr. ##manacco, It. a/managque, Sp. almamach, 
Su. It is derived by Verſtegan, of almon- ac or almonahr, Sax. g. d. 
all moon heed; by Scaliger of a, Arab. and me a month, A, 


Gr. the courſe 6f the months; others derive it of 4% Arab. and mana, 


Arab. a definitive quantity and meaſure of a thing. G. Others of 


al⸗maen⸗achte, 9. 4. an obſervation of all the months; others from a 
Teutoniè original, a, and maar, the moon, an accotmt of ęvery 


moon or month] an ephemeris, table or kalendar, containing the 


months, the days of the week, the faſts and feſtivals, the changes of 


the moon, c. — 7 | 44 
 ALManpi'xE [Fr. almandina, It.] a coarſe ſort of ruby, more 

coarſe and light than the oriental, the colour partaking more of the 

granate than the ruby. f 6 2 N 


-ALMa'xza, a little town in the province of New CAftile in Spain, 


Fo miles north-weſt of Alicant, and 47 ſouth-weſt of Valencia. Here 
the confederate army, commanded by the Earl of Galway, was de- 
feated by the combined armies of France and Spain, in 1 708. Lat. 
ALMA“ RIA, the archives of à church. N | 
ALMEDa, a town inthe province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal, 19 
miles ſouth of Liſbon,. and on the qppoſite fide of the river Tagus. 
Lat. 38 40 N. Long. 9 4o' W. Bee $063; 

 ALME'DIA,' a frontier town in the province of Tralos Montes in 
Portugal, 16 miles north-weſt of the city of CMidad Rodrigo. Lat. 
409 41 N. Long. 9 iM... N 1 | | 

ALME'HRAB, a niche in the Mahometan moſques, pointing towards 

the kebla, or. temple of Mecea, to which they are obliged to bow in 

raying. C r 
: 3 [in commerce] a weight of two pounds, uſed to weigh 
ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the continent of the Eaſt Indies. 

_ ALME'R1A, a ſea- port town of Spain, in the kingdom of Granada, 


ſituated at the mouth of the river Almoria or Bolciduy. 


| ALmtgRIO'LA, Sce ALMON ARI. i 


. Aumi'cnTinegss [of ele! 'omnipotence,. all. powerfulneſs, one 


of the divine attributes. 


ALLURE, ſub, {from the verb} ſomething ſet up to draw birds or ALM“, lol all and mihxe, almihvig, Sax. allzmachtig, Su. 


other things to it. For this we now write lure The rather to train 
them to his allure, he told them they were oyer-topped and trodden 
down. Hayward | ' 20 . 


 AlLu'REMENT {from allure] 1. That which entices or allures. 2. | 


Tneitement to pleaſure. + _, 3 
ALLv'RER [from allure] one that allures or entioes. 97 8 
_AuLv'riNcLY [from allure] in an enticing manner, . 
. ALLu'rinGxess [of alluring] incitation by propoſing pleaſure, en- 
ticingneſs. ' Tn | 5 * A 
. ALLU'$80N'[Fr. allufiont, It. alluſion, Sp. of alluſio, Lat. of allu- 
ſum, ſap. of alludo, ad, and Jude, to play] a hint, an implication, . 


ar that which is ſpoken with regard to ſomething ſuppoſed to be already 


AlL usiox [in rhetoric} a {peaking a thing with reference to ano- 
ther. Thus an alluſion is made to a cuſtom, hiſtory, &c. when any + 
ing is Noken or written that has relation to it. | 


known, which is therefore not * It has the particle zo, 


* ALLv'srvs Lallſum, Lat. ſup. of alluds] that which hints at ſome - 


* 
4 
0 


thing not fully expreſſed, figurative. e. . | 
ALLvsiveLY [from a/lufive] in the manner of an alluſion. 

+ ALtLu'stvENEss [from ai/ufive] the quality of having an alluſion to. 

 AtLv'via, little iſlets thrown up by the violence of the ſtream, 
ALLv'vion [alluvie, Lat, of ad, to, and Jus, to waſh] 1. The act 
of carrying any thing to ſomething el. by the motion of the water. 
2. The thing itſelf ſo carried, The civil law gives the owner of land 
a right to that increaſe which ariſes from alluvion, which is defined an 
inſenſible increment brought by the water. 
Alvin in the civil law] an acceſſion or accretion along the ſea- 
ſhore, or the banks of large rivers, by tempeſts or inundations.. _.. 
: ALtv'vious {alkrwuints Lat.] that which has been carried by water, 
and lodged-upon ſomething elſe . 
To Allr Callier, Fr.] 1. To join by kindred, intereſt, friendſhip, 
or confederacy. 2. To make a. relation between two things by rc 
ſemblance or any other way. Lo lines I cannot excuſe ; they are in- 
deed remotely allied to Virgil's ſenſe. Dryden. 25 Ke 


— 


* 


countries, eſpecially in the 


a fleſhy | 
drops out when he comes to maturity; iris of two ſorts; the ſweet 
and the bitter. 13 a | r 


almaechtigh, Du. ailmaechtig, Ger. ] all-powerful, *of unlimited 
power. And in the creed it anſwers fo zz»roxparup in Greek, which 
ſignifies He that has the command over all. 
 A't.mnER, See A'LMONER: 1: - are: ys 5 
_ ALMopa'p11 [a law term] lords of free manogrs, lords paramont. 
ALMo1'N. See FRANK ALMOIN«|- +1 . 


* 


. A'zMonry,.or Av'mRy, the office or lodgings of the almoner; 


, atſo the place where alms are given. 


ALMON ATRIUM, or Al LECUM [in old records] a ſafe or cup- 
board to ſet up broken victuals in to be diſtributed to the poor. 
A'LMoND | amande, Fr. derived by Menage from amandala, a word 
in barbarous Latin; by others, from Allemond, a German, . ſuppoſing 
that almonds came to France from Germany; amandel, Du? mandel, 
Ger. mandola, It. almendra, 8p. amendoa, Port, amygdala, Lat.] the 


nut of the almond· tree, either ſweet or bitter. 


ALM0'ND:Faurnact, AAuα,˖ Furtace, or ALMON. Farnace [with re- 
finers] called alſo the ſweep, a furnace for ſeparating all ſorts of me- 
tals from cinders, pieces of melting pots, and other refuſe, 
Aru ov [in commerce} a meaſure by which the Portugueſe ſell 


their oil; twenty-ſix almonds make a pipe. Poſethwwayt's Did. 


Al uonp þamong lapidaries] à name given to two pieces of rock 


eryſtal, uſed in adorning branch ecandleſticks, Cc. 


ALMonD Tree, a pretty tall tree reſembling. a peach-tree, one of 
the firſt trees that bloom; its flowers are pentapetalous, and ranged 
in the roſe manner; are very beautifub; of a purple red colour, and 
make a fine ſhew in a garden. Theſe tides: grow frequently in Ger- 
many, France, and the neighbouring equntries, alſo in the eaſtern 

holy raw near the river Jordan, and the 
Jordan alnbndt are eſteemed the beſt; the piſtil of the flower becomes 
t. Which contains à ſeed, which is the a/mong,; and which 


4 * 


ALwmonDs of the throat, or tonfils, called improperly, Alm „ 


the Ears, are a glandulous ſubſtance, placed on each fide the uvula, 
at the root of the tongue, reſembling two kernels ; theſe receive the 


| ſaliva a 


* 


the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, to find the amplitude, and 


rer by t. 
the aſſize 
that pur 
lation oi 
and auln 


A LN. 


 faring b 
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mountain 
uſed in tl 
than gold 
_ Caballi 
is the coa 
Hepatic 


Succoty, 


y 7 

wh 

3 
* * at ; 


+. 


, 


v caſes. By the wood almugim, or algumin, or ſimply gummim, taki 


Mediterranean, Lat. 364 
aſt planet in a nativity. 


ſhoulders of a prieſt. . | 
A'uxacan, A'ixgor, er Av'unaan- [of ad- f. 4. 4 meaſu.” 


than gold. Savary. There are three ſorts of aloes ; 


Bra  _— 


fakra or ſpittle from the brain, and diſperſe it to the tongue, 
throat, or gullet, to moiſten them, and make them 1 heſe 
being inflamed and ſwelled by a cold, &c. ſtraighten the paſſage of 
the throat, and render it painful and difficult to ſwallow even the 
ſpittle. This 4s called a ſore throat, and by ſome the falling of the 
almonds of the ear 038+ #7 . £2 9 ‚ | 
A*Lwowner, or A'Lunsr [aumonier, Fr. atimoeſſener, Du, almo⸗ 
ſenherr, Ger. a walter, or diſtributer of alms, eleemoſynarius, Lat.] an 
exdofiaſtical officer of the king, &c. whoſe office is to take care of 


Jaws, 


| the diſtribution of alms to the poor, to viſit the fick, to receive all 


ſelf-murtherers, Ge. 
AL/MonRY, or AU'MRY [| aumbyzere, = 
monry. 2. The place where alms/are diſtri 
almoner reſides. - ; ; DE „ 
| Atuo'sT [al- mærx, Sax. ] moſt part of all. Skinner, For the nioſt 
or greateſt part, well nigh. = N 8 | 
LMOST and hard by ſave many a lie. The latitude of the word 
elmoſft-occaſions its being often ſtreeh'd to cover untruths. | 
ALMoXARI FARGO, an old duty paid upon the Britiſh woollen ma- 
nufactures in Old Spain: alfo a duty of 2 f per cent. paid in Spaniſh 
America, upon the exportation of bull's hides in European veſſels. 
Poſtlethwayt's Did. es Bos | FD woo | 
Alus [zlmes, Sax. - almoſa, Su. aelmves, Du. ; almoſen, Ger. 
exnwooorn, Gr.] that which is freely given by the rich to the poor. 
(This ſubſtantive has no ſingular numbef.))/ 
Giving ALms never leſſens the ſtock, 
Sp. El lar limoſna nunca mingua la bolſa, The —_— of heaven, ſo 
poſitively promiſed in ſcripture to the charitable and compaſſionate 
man, and the viſible effect of them ſo often experienced, leave us no 
room to call the truth of this aphoriſm in queſtion. And indeed were 
it but the advantage this character 
world (though that ought, to be the laſt motive to charity) it meets 


things given in alms; alſo forfeitures by miſ-adventurers, and the 
— of 5 TEY 
1. The officers of an al- 


EZ with a more than ſufficient reward. 


- A'LMS-BASKET - [of alms and baſket) a baſket in which provi- 
ons are put to be given away. Fn. 
 A'Lus-peeDd {from ain and deed} a deed of charity. | 
- ALusFEon [almeppeoh, 'Sax.] alms-money, Peter-pence, anci- 
ently paid in England to Rome, by our Saxon anceſtors, on the firſt 
of Auguſt ; called alſo romęſcot, romefegh, and Beorth-penny. og 
. A'uus-erver of alms and giver] he that gives alms to the poor. 
ALus-housz, an houſe bull by a private perſon for the poor to- 


kve in, and moſt — endowed for their maintenance. on 


Arusuax [of à% and man] a man who is ſupported by alms or 


A'LmsTAD, a town in Sweden, in the province of Smaland, four 
19 3 y Es 


miles eaſt of Chriſtianſtad. LENS 
ALMUCA'NTARS.”-'See' ALMACANTARS. | 
ALwv'cta [with aſtrologers] the planets facing one another in the 


zodiac. 


p A'Luvo:TRIE, a ſort of fine wood growing on mount Lebanon. A 
tree mentioned in ſcripture, and imported from Ophir. Of its wood 
were made muſical inſtruments, and it was alſo uſed, in rails or ag 


al for a kind of particle, may be underſtood oily and gummy ſort of 
wood, and particularly the trees that produce gum ammoniac, or 
gum arabic, and is perhaps. the ſame with the ſhittim wood men- 
toned by Moſes. ' Calmet. F 3 
Al uunz'cAR, a port town of Granada, in Spain, ſituated on the 
nean, 40 N. S. 4 W. | ö 
ALMu'Ten [with aſtrologers] the lord of a figure, or the ſtrong- 


[old records] 


ArLuu'riun a garment that coyers the head and 


rer by the ell] a ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was to inſpect 

the afſize of woollen cloth, and to fix the ſeals appointed upon it for 

that purpoſe; but there are now three officers d to the regu- 

lation of cloathing, who bear the diſtin& names of ſearcher, meaſurer, 

and aulnegar, all which were formerly compriſed in one perſon. © 
A'LNace [au/nage, or aunage, Fr.] ell meaſure, or rather the mea- 

ſuring by the ell or yard. e. FREIE 

-ALxz"Tum [old records] a grove of alder-trees. 


Auer, a mall iſland formed by dhe branches of the Severn, 


near Glocęſtęr. | 
ALni'car [of all and night] there is a ſervice which they call 
elnight,which is a great cake of wax, with the wick in the midſt. 3 
Alxvs, the alder-tree, a well known tree, having amentaceous 


It is alſo called the Eight. 


flowers, and fruit of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, containing numerous com- 


Ao [in botany] a plant having a liliaceous flower, conſiſting of 
only one tubular leaf, divided into fix deep ſegments at the edge : its 
fruit is an oblong capſule, divided into three cells, and containing a 
number of angulated ſeeds. Plate I. Fig. 6. repreſents the whole plant. 

A'lLots' [ann, N 1. The gum or juice of a tree growing in th 
mountains of Spain, but eſpecially in Egypt. 2. A preciqus woe ; 
uſed in the eaſt for perfumes, of which the bt ſort is of higher price 
uach. as, „ 
Caballine ALogs, is ſo called, becauſe uſed by farriers on horſes; i 
is the coarſer ſort. „Hen 1 | * 1 
Hepatic ALoEs, is ſo called from being of the colour of the liver, 

Succotrine- AL os, is fo called from Sacatra, an ifland near 
quebar in Ethiopia. It is uſ- | | 
are troubled with the emrgds: 

Atoeg'tic [of ahes] pertaining to, or 
N. ee [with Han 
bes. ROT | 


to purge choler, and given thoſe who 
conſiſting of aloes. | 


98 
- Ato'er, adv. [of l, and open, Sax. g. 4, oper or above all, of 
fer, to lift wp; Bas, bt af, Joelandith, fo that % is tne ahs 
air] a E. uſed by mariners for on high, or in the upper part, It is 


W 


ALOFT, prep. above. The great luminary, „„ 
e P Al the vulgar conſtellations thick. Milton, 
Aroon [of a neg. and 3, Er: the word] ſuch as denied that 


%, 


Jeſus Chriſt was the word, or logos of God. 


V 


ted. 3. The place where 
2. To let alone, to forbear; as, let that alone. 


length; as, he lay along. 
with you. | 55 | | 
ALO'NGST, a corruption, as it ſeems, from along, and has the 


gives a man in the eye of the 


at bay. Shakeſpeare. 


ALoPEUTRO1'DES Gramen [of aunrt,>a 


. 


leuce, 


Tran- 
a little 


Jes a 4 | fy ? | A. rag Du.] alſo, A word uſed. by Spencer, 


ſouth, and the 


* 5 = pl ” [ * 
2 


s 


Mtb rabrxr [of e inredfonable, End 5pche, od, Or 


a diſproportionate nutriment, when one part of the body is nouriſh- 
oY ES oY Sa TI 
leneſs. oe 


Aron aN, Gr.] unreaſone | | 3 
Arol'xx, adj. [of al, all, and on, one, Sax. alleenes, Dan. allena, 


Sus alteen, Du. and Ger. allein. H. Ger.] 1. By him or i:{clf, with-" 
a wed 2, Only, 3. Without any company, denoting ſo- 


out 
litary. 


Better be Al oy, than in ill tompan 


This proverb contains very wholeſome advice; for if company is not g 
only very tedious and troubleſome while we partake of it, but often 
fatal in the conſequences, whereas a good man is nunguam minus ſolus 


quam cum ſolus. 
ALdNE, adv. 1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the word et, 
if even then it be an adverb, and implies ſometimes an ironical prohi- 


bition to help a man who is able to manage the affair himſelf, Fohnſon., 


ALo'xe [Pd. ad longum, Lat. or all long, Er. ] 1. Forwards; as, 
or come along. In this ſenſe it is derived frome allons, Fr. 2. 
LONG, by the ſide of. Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 
Dryden. | | x 
All Auoxo, throughout, from tht beginning to the end; as, all 


along they were untoward. South. 5, In company, having the par- 


ticke with; as, he to England ſhall along with you. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Sometimes with is underſtood ; as, take this along, for along 


ſame ſenſe, 


Axor [al, off, that is, quite off, with mariners] a word uſed at 


ſea, ſpeaking to the ſteerſman, as 4eep your /oof. 1. Generally at a 
ſmall diftance, ſuch as is within view, with the particle from, 2. Ap- 
plied to perſons, it often inſinufites caution ; as, make them ſtand aloof” 
3. It imports cunning in converſation. 
He with a crafty madneſs keeps alf, 5 
When we wou'd bring him on to ſome confeflion. Shakeſpeare. 
” 4 It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that will not be ſeen in a 
de ign; as, it is neceſſyry the queen join; for if ſhe ſtand aloe, there 


will-be ftill ſuſpicion. Suck/ing. 5. It is applied to things not pro- 


perly belonging to each other. Love's not oven. 
| When it is mingled with regards that ftand . 
Aloe from th' entire point. Shakeſpeare. _ 

ALorECTA [AN, of AA, = fox, Gr. the fox- evil] 
eaſe called the ſcurf, when the hairs fall from the head by the roots. 
fox; eg, a tail, and 
5138, form, Gr.] the herb fox-tail graſss. | 

ALopsg'curvs [a, Gr.] tailed wheat, fox-tail. _ 

Arovp [of a, and ud] loudly, with a ſtrong and audible voice, 
with a great noiſe. ; JJ 
ALovE RIU [old. rec.] a purſe. 1 
A'Low [of hw] in a low 1 not aloft. 


* » 


A'Loway, a port town of Scotland, ſituated on the river Forth, 


remarkable for the coal mines in its neighbourhood, Lat. 56 10. N. 
Long. 3 46” W. | : . | $5 Y 
A [A a] the firſt letter in the Greek alphabet, and there- 


WW 
LPHA 
fore uſed to ſignify the firſt ; as Jam alpha and omega, the beginning 
6d; , Ps 3 
222 [ Fr. a/fabeto, It. alfhabito, Sp. of althabetum, Lat. 

. 4. alp 
one, a leader or firſt of a company] the whole order of letters in, 


any alphabet, or the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſed either in 
their accyſtomed or natural order. N 6 


Arn ET [in polygraphy] a 
which is kept by each of the parties who correſpond together.. 
To Aiexazer [of the noun] to arrange in the order of the 
J — 5 


7 ; : 5 9 2 k : 5 8 2 2 
ALPHABETICAL, or ALPWABETICK [alphabetique, Fr. alfabetico, 
It. aphabetico, Sp. of 'a/phabericus, Lat.] \pertaining or agreeable ta . 


the order of the alphabet. . 8 5 
ArrRHABZTTIcALTx, my or in the order of the alphabet. 


ALeys'Ta ſin aſtronamy ] a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude 3 alſq | 


called /ucida corona. DE | NN IN 
ALPH!'TIDON [of ae, Gr. bran or meal] an epithet which 
furgeons give to a fracture, when the bones are ſmaſhed or crumbled 
to pieces. 8 5 e eee 
' ALPg!'TOMANCY [of ape, Gr. bran or meal, and Harri, 


. 


divination] a ſort of divination by barley meal. : 
. AL.PKo'nsINE Tables, Certain tables of aſtronomical calculations, 


made by Alphanſus king of Arragon. 15 | 
A'vewos [ae, Gr.] a fort of morphew or white ſpeck on the 
ſkin, differing from the leuce, in that it pierces not ſo deep as the 


e 


Arms [alpine, It. of alpinur, Lat.] pertaining to the mountaing 


called the Alps. 


* 


A 


a dil. 


duplicate of the key of a Cy phers 


& 


ha, ap, beta, Bra, Gr. of N, Heb. he taught, whence. £ 


* 
— 


Aurs, a chain of exceeding high mountains, ſeparating Ttaly from 


France and Germany. | 
ALRAME'CA, or ALRUME'CH*[in aſtronomy] the name of the flax 
ArQurus. Arab. | F 
ALrEa'dy (allerede, Dan, altee, alreede, Du. alreets, L. Ger, 
albereit, H. Ger. of a4 and ready, Eng.] beſorè this time, at this pre- 
Tent time. It is oppoſed to a future time. | 
A'LRESFORD, a market tos in Ham 
don, in the road 
river, called by Camden, Arle, but by the country people, 
Pane, Itching, It has a market on Thurſday, chictly fog 


and in 


9 4 


. alm 
een 


A'Ls4c8, a province. formerly belonging to Gerhany, but 
entirely Sded 1 France by the LO & Manfler, ſituated betw 
the Rhine on the 


alatinate of the Rhine on the north. WY 


- 


A'LSEN, an 


A'LSFIELD, or AFFIELD, a town in zermany, in the circle of 


but now a 0 = 


| iſland in the Leſſer Belt, at the entrance of the Baltig 985 
ſea, between Sleſwick and Funen. Lat. 55? 12“ N. Long, o 1'E. 


| plhire, 6d miles from Lon- 
to Wincheſter, It is an ancient borough, ſituated og 


eaſt, and Lorrain on the weſt, Switzerland. on the . 


52 Suabia, 


ef Valenci 


Daabia, ſituated 20 miles N of Canftance z ſabje& to the 
h f Auſtria,” Lat. 47* 46' N. Long. o 35 E. | 
N Gr. Nick ved. The flower 1s of the roſaceous 
kind, and conſiſts of ſeveral petals, ſometimes whole, ſometimes bi- 
fid at the ends, diſpoſed in a circular form, "The piſtil ariſes from 
the cup of the flower, and finally becomes an unicapfular membrana- 
ceous fruit, of a roundiſh.or conic figure, and containing many ſeeds 
affixed to'a placenta: Tournefort. 3 | 
A'Ls0, — all, and ſo, Ger, olſaa, Dan. ealyp, Sax. ] 1. re 
over, too, likewiſe, in like manner. 2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the 


ſame with aud, ſerving only to conjoin the members of the ſentence 3 


as God do ſo to me and more alſo.” Bible. 


Ar [in muſic] high. See ALTo. 


A'vTAnEST Paraceſf [with chemiſts} a mixt body reduced to its 


firſt principles. N | | 
-" ALTaR [altari, It. altaros, Sp. and Port. altaere, Du. altarg, 
Ger. alvape, Sax. altare, of altus high, or a/titudo, Lat. height, be- 
cauſe they were uſually erected in high places. It is obſerved by 
unius, that the word a/tar is received with chriſtianity in all the 
uropean languages, and that a/tare is uſed by one of the fathers, as 
propriated to * chriſtian worſhip, in oppoſition to the aræ of gen- 
calm 1. The place where offerings to heaven are laid. 2. The ta- 
ble in chriſtian churches, where the communion is adminiſtred. The 
ancient heathens, when they offered ſacrifice to the celeſtial deities, 
erected their altars on the brows, or tops of mountains; and when they 


ſacrificed to the terreſtrial deities, to whom they aſcribed the care or 
tuition of the earth, they erected their altafs on the plain ſuperficies 


of the earth; but when they ſacrificed to the infernal 
it in grotto's, caves, and other gloomy receſſes. 
Arx of Incenſe [among the Iſraelites] was a 
ſhittim-w | 
another in breadth, and two in height. At the four corners were 
- four kinds of horns, and all round a ſmall border or crown over it. 
This was the altar hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity, and up- 
on it the officiating prieſt offered, every morning and evening, incenſe 
of a particular compoſition. . See Plate I. Fig. 4. 
ALTAR of burnt Offerings [among the Iſraclites] was made of 


cities, they did 


ſhittim-wood, and carried —_ the ſhoulders of the prieſts by 3 the 


_ of the ſame wood, overlaid with braſs. In the time of Moſes th 
altar was five cubits ſquare, and three high ; but in Solomon's tem- 
* it was much larger, being twenty cubits ſquare, and ten in height. 
t was covered wich braſs, and at each corner was a horn or ſpire 
out of the ſame wood with the altar, to which the ſacrifi- 


wrought out of the | 
tied.” Within the hollow was a grate of braſs, on which 


ces were 


the fire was made, and through which the aſhes fell, and were re- 


ceived in · à pan below. At the four corners of the grate were four 
rings, and four chains, which being faſtened to the horns, ſupported 
it. . This. altar was' placed in the open air, that the ſmoke of the 
-— offerings might not ſully the infide of the tabernacle. See 

ate I. Fig. . : e 

ALTAR of Brethefes [among the Greeks] a ſmall preparatory altar, 
whereon they bleſs the bread before they carry it to the altar, where 
they perform the liturgy. E 5 3 
"mn Aivinact [altaragizm, low Lat.] the free offerings made upon 

the altar by the people ; alſo the profits arifing to the prieſt from the 
altar, as ſmall tithes. | | Fs ; 

_ » A'LTa TENORA, the Engliſh-tenure, in chief or by military 
 * AuTR'a, a ſea-port town of Spain, fituated upon the Mediterra- 
| 2 in the — of n 45 miles ſouth of che city 
ia. Lat. 38 40 N. Long. o 1 | 

* A*LTEMSBURG, a town of Tranſylvania, 
Weiſſenburg; ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Evng. 0® 23 R? WA | 85 
 ALTE'xa,.a port town of the duchy of Holſtein, in Germany, ſi- 
ruated on the river Elb, 2 miles north-weſt of Hamburgh ; ſubject to 
tze king of Denmark. . a | 

* A'lTENBURG, a town of Miſaia, in U. | | 

- fituated on the river Pleiſſe, 25 miles ſouth of Leipfic ; ſubject to the 

duke of Saxe Altenburg. Lat. 50% N. Long. 12 0 E. 
| __ ALTENBURG-OWAR, a fortified town of Lower Hungary, ſituated 

on the Danube, and ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. Lat. 489 15'N. 

Long. 179 207 E. | „ e 
To ALTE's, verb active [alterer, Fr. alterar, Sp. altere, Lat. of 
alter, another] 1. To change. It ſeems more properly to imply a 
change made only 1 ing 
ſom, to blot or interpolate it; to change it, may be to ſabſtitute a- 
nother in its place. T. To take off from a perſuaſion or ſet. For 
the way of writing plays in verſe, I am no way altered from my opi- 
nion of it, with any reaſons which have oppoſed it. Dryden. | 
* ALTER, verb neuter, to vary, to turn, to become otherwiſe than it 
EN VE TOA BO NE IE | ESE | 
*'LTERABLE [alterable, Fr. er] capable ing altered, 

Tap e fer bans hablenefs to be altered. ap 
" AL'TERABLY {of alreret{} in fuch a manner as may be altered. 

A'LTERANT [alttraxs, Lat. alterant, Fr.] a property or power in 
tertain medicines, by which they induce an alteration in the al. 

indiſpoſi- 


and diſpoſe it for health and recovery, by correcting ſome 
_ tion, 88 ſenſible n | : 
* ArTera'NTIA, or A'LTERATIVES [with pros] altering me- 
- diciges, ſuch as ſerve to alter and reftore due mixture of the 
rm rio Fr. alterexicne, It. alerucies, 8 alteration, Fr. 
_ ef Lat} 7. The1R of along. 2. Mutation, a made. 
ALTzzAaTiON [wich narüralfſts] that motion wh 2 natural 
_ bedy i ch or varied in ſome circumftances from what it rea 
N ——— as to the nature and bulk, they appear to ſenſe 


5 * tezca"rI0x [alterceziene, It. altercation, Fr. of Lat] conten- 
Ms Gilpates, wrangling, brawling. About higher principles tme 
= _* Hooker, © © principles . 


—_ 


Lat. 46* 25 N. 


Saxony, in Germany, 


— 


4 G 
3 — 


TA * , * 2 * 4 - — 3 
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„Sax.] 1. So, more 


ſmall table of 
covered with plates of gold, of one cubit in length, 


in ſome part of a thing ; as to alter a writing, 


2. To change one thing for another reciprocally ; as God alternates 


| changes 


W. | 
| AF 20 miles ſouth of 


. 


to that angle, 


eln 


* 


ſion each to the 105 | * 
ALTERN Baſe [in trigonometry 
baſe is either the. ſum of the ſides, 
ſides is the altern baſe; or elſe the true 
ſides, and then the ſum of the ſides is the altern baſe. 


then the difference of the 


ALTE'RNACIEsS, alternations, alternate changes, changes by turns. 


ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE [of alternatif, Fr. alternativo, 


It. and Sp. of allernativus, of allernus, Lat.] that are done, ſucceed, 


or are diſpoſed by turns, or one after another. 
ALTERNATE, ſub. alternate ſuegeſſion, viciſſtude. 

To ALTERNATE [alterno, Lat.] 1. Too by courſe. or turns.” 
HI T hoſe, in their courſe, _ 

Mlelodious hymns about ti ſovereign throne 
Alternate all night long. Million. 


the diſpoſition of good and evil. Gre 
| ALTERNATE Leaves [of plants] are thoſe where there is a correſ- 
ondence between the tides of a branch, 


owing thoſe of the other. | ik 
. ALTERNATE Angles [in geometry] two equal angles which are 
made by a line cutting tu o parallels, and makes the angles of thoſe 
pàrallets the one on one fide, and the other on the other, as x and 2, 
x and , are alternate angles. See Plate IV. fig. 6. | 
ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion [with geometricians] is when in 


any ſet of proportionals the antecedents are compared together, and 


the conſequents together. - | | | | 

ALTE'RNATELY [of alternate] in an alternate manner, in recipro- 
cal ſucceſſion. a | . ö * 
_ ALTE'RNATENEsSS, or ALTE'RNATIVENESS [of alternate, alterna- 
tife, Fr.] a ſueceſſiom by courſe or by turns. 
by turns. Brown uſes it in his Vulgar Errors. 

ALTERNAT10N {by ſome mathematicians} is uſed for the different 
or alterations of . order in any number of things, as the 
changes rung on bells, Oc. | AS 5 15 
ALTE'RNATIVELY [alternativement, Fr.] by turns, one after ano. 


OB es | 

ALTERNAT1 VEMENT [in mulick-books] denotes to play or ſing 
two airs by turns, the one after the other. 

_ ALTE'rNITY [ alternitas, Lat. 
The elterrity and viciflitude of Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Arr RAA [anJaiz of Ada, Gr. to heal] wild, or marſh-mal- 


low. Theſe plants have a double calyx, the extezxiar one being di- 


vided into nine ſegments ; the fruit conſiſts of numerous capſules, each 
containing a fingle ſeed.  _ En a 8 rity 
 A'tTho?, or ALT HOUR [of all, and though} notwithſtanding, 
nevertheleſs, tho', though, however that, ting that. | 
 A'bTIGraDeE [altigradzs, Lat.] going pig aſcending aloft. 
* ALTI'LoQUENCE [of altilcgueys, Lat.] high ſpeech. . 
ALTILo'quious Fe] talking -aloud'; alſo of high 


Ou [altilogaium, Lat.] loud talk ; alſo a diſcourſe of 
8 7 N . : * 


Arriugrar [of aa, high things, and metior, Lat. to meaſure] 
a part of geometry that teaches the method of taking and meaſuring 
heights, whether acceſſible or inacceſſible. | Pe 8 

"LTITUDE [altitudine, It. of altitude, Lat.] 1. Height of a place, 
ſpace as meaſured u 2. Situation with regard to lower things. 
hoſe ſtand by one another in equal 'a/titzde. Ray. z. Height of 
excellence, ſuperiority. Your aitztzde offends. Swift. - 4. Highe? 
int, hi He is proud even to the a/titade of his vir- 
PE. nos ind 


. ALTITUDE of ie Pole [in aftronomy and geography] is the height 

or number of degrees, that the pole in any latitude is raiſes or appears 

_ ALTITUDE of @ Triangle {in is the of à right 
fd IE 25 riangh Ci geometry] ength g 

whence. it falls, and may be either within or with- 

by the pricked lines CB, B D. Plate 


IV. 23 x0 By | t x „ 
8 The Aureroos of a Rhambas [in geometry} or of a rhomboides, 
2 2 3 | perpemipoulaghy from: any angle on the oppoſite 

de to chat angle, and it may be either withig or without the figure, 
22 


out the triangle as is marked 


AG B D. Plate IV. Fig. 4. | 
Arrirvo [with aſtronomers] the 5 of the ſun, moon, 
rap uh or 2 * the . 1 between the horizon 
2 e of altitude, or een a ſtar or aſſigned point in 

the heavens and the horizon. I a wt © Mn 
 AiTrTupe [in 'coſmegraphy] is the perpendicular height of a 
body or object; or its diſtance from the horizon ap #2 WM 


" Meridian 'ALT1Tups of the Sax. an arch of che meridian, con- 
horizon, when the ſun is in tht me- 


Gino Peeees, the fun 26g the 
n. bg - ; 
- pparent AtTitTupE of the San, &c. [in aftronamy] is what i: 


bs at to our obſervation. 
Kea Al rirupz, - or Trae ALTiTuvs [in aſtronomy] that from 
which the relratlion has he=p 1 
_: ALTiTupE of ft ter [in aſtronomy] the complement of de 
b r Rb n e 2 ES 5 
Arriruns of the — in aſtronomy] is the altitude of 
the goth degree of the ecliptick, reckoned from the eaſt point. 
_ Ar rrrupe* {in opticks] is the perpendicular ſpace of place be- 
— baſe and the eye, or height of the viſual point above the 
e. | 


. ALTITUDE of @ E with | arician<] the pe Xt BAT 
| r perpendicular 


tance between the v | | 

Arvo of mation [in mechanicks} the meaſure of any motion 

counted ag to the of direction cf the moving force. 

. ALTUYOLAxT Lana, Lat.] flying high. 

" A'rfsitg, à town of Aﬀace in Chhans fituated on the rivet 

WM. Lat. 47% 40 N. Long: Ar 

Airug, a town of Ireland in the county of Tyrone, and/ pro- 
of Ullgr, Lat 54” 34 N. Long. 77 W.. 
PO N LEW * N 28 . 1 8 Awuer, 

85 | Pw : 


* 


Ar AN [alternw, Lat.] acting, by changes or turns, in ſuccef. 
oblique triangles, the true 
and th is the difference of the 


the leaves of the one fol- 


ALTERNA'T10N [alternazione, It. alterwacion, Sp. of Lat.] a change f 


* . leneſs, <iciflitude. f 


icular from any of the angles on the fide oppoſite 


a ſort c 
fitted in 
tom, in 


cation, lik 


found perfe 
part * 
Avro 
Avi rr 
Avon | 
ving in th 
ſiderab de 
natural and 
n Milo, being 
filaments ret 
ferently, acc 
land, Lab 
produced; 2 
fone, freque 


Cine as an 2 
outwardly in 


Irruvis 4 river'of Germany; which has its riſe in Francois, 
; Las fouth-eatt by the city of Anſpach, and continuing its courſe eaſt 
b Papenheim and Aictiftet, falls into the Danube at elheim, about 
12 mules above'Ratiſbon. 
A'Lro, or A'tTvs [in 
is the upper or counter tenor, 


1 oh & Basso [old law] the 22 7 of all differences, 
great or ſmall, low or high, to a judge or arbitrato. 
| wp =” — muſick books] the tenor of the great 
chorus, or that tenor which ſings and plays throughout. 
 A'LTOGETHER [of all and [45 ok 1.C y, 1 
ception. 2. In conjunction, in company with This is rather all 
together. Join you with me. And altogether with the duke of 


Suffolk. Shakeſpeare. 


muſick books] intimates that the muſick 
and is common in muſick of ſeveral 


ALrou, a name given, in ſeveral parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 


to what the Europeans call a ſequin. „ 
A'LTow, a town in Hampſhire, between Farnham and Arlesford, 
| In the road from Wincheſter to London, from whence it is 50 mules. 
Here is a charity-ſchool for 40 boys and 20 girls; and a market on 
Saturday. 4 5 „ 
A'L rok, à town . 
20 miles north- eaſt of Conſtance; ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Lat. 479 46 N. Long. 99 35 E. Od ages 5 
A 5 by is alſo the * ab town in the circle of Franconia, in 
oa, Lat. 49 23 N. Long. 1120 B, 
Ar ro rio [in muſic books] the tenor of the great chorus, 
u hich ſings and plays only now and then in ſome particular places. 
ALTo vioLA Fin muſic books] a ſmall tenor viol. | 
ALTo vioLino [in muſic books] a ſmall tenor violin. : 
A'LTRINGHAM, a town of Cheſhire, 152 miles from London. It 
| 15 ſituated on the borders of Lancaſhire, and has a market on Thurſday. 
Art, a ſmall town of Germany, in the dioceſe of Spire, ſitua- 
ted on the Rhine, a little above Manheim. | 
_ A'tva pt Tormes, a town of Spain, in the province of Leon, ſi- 
tuated on the river Tormes, about 16 miles 
en, Lat 41i* 3 NN. hang. © & W. | 


* 


ef Cancer. f | HE | 
A*Lvar1sTs, a branch of the Thomiſts, ſo called from Alvares, 
-whoſe method and principles they followed. The Alvariſts differ 
from the ancient 'Fhomiſts, in that the former aſſerted ſufficient grace, 


latter to the janſeniſts. Mem. de Trewoux. 1725. | 
ALu'DEL, [cf a and /autum, that is, without lute, with chemiſts] 
a ſort of pots uſcd in ſublimations; they have no bottom, and are 
fitted into one ancther, £s many as there is occaſion for. At the bot- 
tom, in the furnace, there is a pot holding the watter that is to be 
ſublimed, and at the top there is a head to receive the flowers that ſub- 
lime up thither. See Plate IV. Fig. 7, where à is the furnace, 6, 5, 
the aludels, and c the head. OT P | : 
ALvea'rium [a:veario, It.] an alveary, a bee-hive; alſo a place 
3 Lat. ; 5 8 n | 
ALVyaziux [with anatomiſts] the inward cavity or hollow of 
che ear tact contains the wax, near to the paſſage that conveys the 
Zz | | 
ALvz'oti Dentium {with anatomiſts] the holes of the jaws. in 
% La. 7 Eo EL . 
A vxlor us, any wooden veſſel made hollow, as a tray. Lat. 
Avgorus [in natural hiſtory] one of thoſe waxen cells, whereof 
the combs. in bee-hives conſiſt. - . | | 


 ALveoLvs [in the 7 
preſent in i:s recent ſtate, but frequently found foſſil. It ig of a co- 
nic ſhape, and compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, like ſo many 


bee. hives jointed into one another; and having a pipe of commhni- 


found perfect and whole, but more frequently truncated, or wanting a 
part of their ſmaller end. Klein de Tabel Maris. 7 Co 
- ALvipuca [with phyficians] ing medicines. Lat, 
Avi FLuxus [with phyſicians] a looſeneſs of the belly,  _ 
' A'rvu [alumez, Lat.] a kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, 
leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a con- 
fiderab 
natural and the factitious. The natural is found in the iſland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitiſh, very light friable ſtone, with ſleaked 
filaments reſembling filver. The factitious alum 1s ared dif- 
3 r which it is made. Eng- 
land, Italy, and ers, are the countries where alum is deere 
produced; and the Engliſh roch alum is made from a bluiſh mineral 
ſtone, frequent in Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. — Had in wel 
cine as an abſorbent, but ſeldom inwardly. It is uſed 
outwardly in aftringent lotions, and 1s an ingredient in dentifrices 2nd 
colmeticks. It is a principal ingredient in dying, and colouring. 
Chambers. PER | | 
Barat Al un, is alum melted in- a fire-ſhovel or crucible, where it is 
allowed 49, bubble till it becomes a white ſubſtance. _ 
Pane Alum, or Plame AL un, a kind bf natural alum, compoſed 


its name. 


of a fort of ſhreads or fibres, reſembling fibres; whence 


Roch ALu, or Rick Alun, a whitiſh 
becauſe extracted 


Sacchrizne Al un, 2 


native. 
92 * 


- +: Ju wluinkrno; fle e dove with a 


Completely, without er- 


of Germany, in the ciccle of Suabia, ſituated 


ſouth-eaſt of Salaman- 
ALva'uar, a province of Higher Egypt, ſituated under the tropic . 


the latter efficacious grace. The former come near to the jeſuits, the 


hiſtory of foflils] a marine body nt known at 


cation, like that in the thick nautilius. Theſe bodies are ſometimes 


degree of aſtringency. There are two ſorts of alum, the 


; for in_the former 2 


— . „ 2 " 0 


AMA - 


Lat. 


Calumineux, Fr. aluminaſo, It. of aluminoſus, 
omas 


uſed by 


ALu'minous 
Pertaining to alum, conſiſting of alum, A wal 
Brown. 
Avus [in 
the. ſtomach to the anus. Lat. 


” - 


anatomy] is ſometimes uſed for the inteſtinal tube from 


Avus [with phyſicians] is uſed for the ſtate and condition of the 


e contained within the inteſtinal tube. 
vw 


A'RDII, a fe lieve 


4 | * of Mahometans, who believe all great crimes 
to be unpardonable. The Alwardii attribute more to good works; 
and leſs to belief, than other Mahometans. Abulpharag. H. Dynaſ. 
A'Lway, orA“LwA rs [ealopexa, Sax. allemegt, Ger. of and way, 
as the Italian zuttgvia} 1. Ever, at all times, oppoſed to ſometime 
and never. 2, Conſtantly, oppoſed to ſometimes, or to nowu and then. 
He is always great, when ſpme great occaſion is preſented, . Dryden. 
f plants, having cruciform 


ALyYssO'1Dgs, the name of a genus o 5 
flowers, conſiſting of four leaves. The piſtil ariſes from the cup. 
and afterwards becomes a fruit, or ſeed - veſſel, of an elliptic figure, 
very thick and turgid, and divided by an intermediate membrane i 
to two cells, which contain an orbicular, flat, and ee 

in conſiderable quantity. Tourneſort. | . 

A'LYs50N, mad wort, a genus of plants whoſe flower is of the 
cruciform kind, conſiſting of four leaves. The piſtil ariſes from the 
cup, and becomes at length a ſmall cup, or ſeed-veſſel, of a pro- 
. tuberant ſhape, divided into two cells by an intermediate membrane, 

and filled with ſmall ſeeds of a roundiſſi figure. Taurnefort.. 

Ar xvTA A, [amlagyns, Gr.] a chief officer of the piblick games 
and ſports among the Greeks, and particularly the prieſt of Antioch 
in Syria, who was to ſee good order kept at ſuch times. 
 Arzr'ra, a town of Spain, in the province of Valencia, fituated 
on the river Xucar, about 18 miles ſouth of the city of Valencia. 
Lat. 399 10 N. Long zoo i“ W. 0 
A. M. ſis an are Nee! ſignifies anno nundi (in the year of 
the world, or ſince the creation) and likewiſe artium magiſier (a maſ- 
ter of arts) the ſecond degree in our univerſities  , _ 
*- Al [com, Sax.) as 7 am, the firſt perſon of the verb 70 be. : 

, AMABI'LITY [amabilita, It. amabilitas, Lat. of amo to love] amia- 
bleneſs, lovelineſs. | a * | ; "Mp 

AuABY A, or AMYA'BYR ſin ancient law] the price of virginity 
paid to the Lord. 2 5 l 3 nns 1 
Aua cachzs, a people in Brazil, in ſouth America, near the go- 
vernment of Rio Janeiro. 
Auachv's, an iſland of 
from Saiccoco, or Ximpo. 8 | | 

Aua bar, a large populous trading city in the Eaſt Indies, the 
capital of the 2 of Guzarat, or Cambay. Lat. 237 40 N. 
Long. 7 F. 1 e pr : N 

%% ⁰ /// ̃ ˙—ðêÆ‚ꝙ:ÜC . ! ge 

 AMaDA'NAGER, a town in the higher peninſula of India. Lat, 

18*:1”.N.. . en . 
Aua bl, a city of doe: Turkey, ſituated on a high mountain in 
the province of Curdeſtan. Lat. 374 i“ N. Long. 434 f EE. 

Amape'TTo0, a fort of pear, fo called, ſays. Skinner, from the 
name of him who cultivated ji. 

A'uaporT, a ſort of ; the ſame with Au ADE Tro. : 

Awarzo'se, the gutta ſerena, a diſeaſe in the eye. See Amav- 
ROSIS. | This 74 
 Awar's [andina, Sp. from maine or maigne, old Fr. derived from 
magnus, Lat.] nad. , vehemently. Ir is uſed of any action per- 
rme precipitation, whether of fear, courage, or of any 


Japan, ſeparated by a narrow freight 


formed with 
violent effort. 


Aua [a ſed term] at once; as let go amain, is let go at 


ONCE, 5 God . ap 6 9 3 FR "i 
Aualx [a ſea term] made uſe of when one man of war gives de- 
fiance to another, and commands her to yield, they ſay, ſtrike amain.. * 
Nd a naked fanord AMAR, is as much as to command ar 
* to lower her topſail. an 1 = OE. 
. .A'Mar, or Ama'THa, an illand of Denma by a vi 
narrow e [ae py a oy Lat. = N. Long. 43 of E ä 
 AMA'LFA, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and pro- 
vince of the hither Principato. It is the ſee of an arch-biſhop, and 
rewarkable for giving birth to- Flavus Blendus, the inventor of the 
mariner's compaſs. Lat. 48 50 N. Long. 15 20 k 
Aula, or Awa'Lcama, a mals of mercury united and incor- 
porated with ſome metal. 5 — 
To AMALCAMATE, is to mix mercury with gold, ſilver, c. to re- 
it into a kind of paſte, to be uſed in gilding, &c. or to chan 


* 


it to an impalpable powder; alſo to moiſten any thing into a ſoftneſs; 
eſpecially for a 5 operation ts deroted by chemiſts 
by the letters AAA. 2 : 8 7 

ation of making an amal 


be amalgamated) fo. reduced to a ſoſt paſte. eee. 
Aux, a port of Africa, in the kingdom of Morocco, on the At- 
lantic Ocean, betu een cape Ger and cape Cantis. 


Aua, 1s allo the name of a kingdom near the middle of the iſland 


- 


of Sumatra in the Eaſt-Indies. 
N 
the duchy of Bourbon, in the province 


other in French Flanders, a 


* Ns13; 4 4. for another, 2 clerk or ſecretary, who 
writes what another dictates. Lat. 
- AMarAa'LLs, a ſea- port town of Mexico," iti the N ef Gus. 
Gps, Hayes « on the. Pacikc Ocean. L.. 129 30 N Long. 
939 | 
0 AMA'RACUM, or AMargcus N of « priv. and pagan 
az, Gre to wither] the herb ſweet marjoram * 
Auakax TBO DES [in botany] the name of 2 genus off ant, with 
_ flowers | into a ſquamoſe bead a roundiſh 


| Na Curt [From ee | belonging to, or condi of 
- amatanth 3-25, amaranthihe bowers. P : 


d * NPHUS, or AMARANTUS 27 . d. . el 
| A beautiful, N g flower two ſorts, tricolor and cocks- 
. — a: K plant at produces large beautiful flowers. 3. Ama- 
= | | Finch in pooty fs bender an imaginary fower ; as in M „ im- 
. mortal amarantb. 
AtanANrnes 1 (in botany] flower maydlin, or baltazar with 
a yellow flower. 


2 „ Purpurent {in botany] flower gentle with a puple 
te LLA Jin botany] feverfen, or milkyork. Lat. 


23 N ” Awarv'LexcE [amarzentia, Lat.] bitterneſs. 
= Arve [amaritudo, Lat.]. bitterneſs. Amaritude, or acri- 
4 mony, is deprehended in choler. Harvey on conſumptions. 
Au Asia, the northern divifion of the Leſſer lying on the 
fork ſhore of the Euxine fea. 
| - Aust is alſo the name of the capital city of the above 
; |  fituated r ſouth of the Euxine ſea. Lat. 42* 1 N 
3 2 
: 2 1 uA s [of am Fr.] to hea to hoard up; in a figu- 
= 7% ſenſe, 1 Ro”: thin * 1 Box erally 4 ſome ſhare 
4D of reproach, either of ea or indiſcrimination. Your improve- 
EE on ments may only amaſs a heap of unintelligible phrafes. Warts. 
| |  » Ana's$MENT (ern 1 heap, accumulation. An ang of 
imaginary conceptions. Glanville. 
IN "ol Ana'srers, or Awa'sTRs, '2 city of Turky in Afia, in the pro- 
vince of » fituated on the Black Sea. 
F To Awa're 1 and mate] 1. To accompany, to entertain as a 
companion : it is now obſolete. They them in modeſt way amate. 
Spenſer. 2. To diſhearten, to rage, to ftrike with horror: In 
this ſenſe it is derived from the old Freach matter, to cruſh or ſubdue. 


9. 
Auarrrzax, x town jn North America, 25 in the ralley of 
Sad pay organ 


_ — petting. Bromball. 
+ AwaTo'rir Muſcat [with anatomiſts thoſe muscle; of the eyes that 
draw them fideways, er ed 
"AMA revts ahne eee, f. 4. darkneſs, Gr.] a dimnefs, or lofs of 
222 — any ag ted fault to de feen i in the eye, — from 
; ture of the inner that occaſtons the 
2 uſt floating before the eyes. The cure of . 
A removal of the ſtagnation in the extremities of — arteries 
run over the bottom of the eye. Quincy... 
* Antaxo'trans [aate, oh mg oe | life} Jo jou wheat 
| dticher boaſes act tebta/ bot dwelt in chariots. Hue. Ceogr.. 
" Aux fold rec.] enamel, 
Te Au [of a and mare, Sax. pe: f. To aftcaith or 
furprize with wonder. Go, amaze and Seb Pha- 
dre and Hijpelytas. 2. N To put 
into perplexity ; as, that cannot chuſe but amaze him : if be be not 
ende rocked; if he le he will every way be 
mocked. Shate/deare 
Cr e 


AnnE [amazed] in an amazed manner. 

| Aaa"zEDNESS — the ſtate of being amazed. 
+ Adza"zEnENT. 1. -- WS ea + at an —_ 
wonder © and amazement. 


reſentations 


2 


. 
Be With e read your 


Auna οο [amaze] — 8 
ſarprizingly. 


Ana'zixcLY, W 
 A'wazoxs [of « priv. aud +1, pl certain warlike women, 
who cut of 


e 


1 "HF — —— 2 


their 
all ckeir male children — 2 mg Then 


— its hanks, — Bong meg eder 
AA 
Auna ks, a 


de wee cope 


— 


— D 


— (—— * 


AMB 


den d wen un now l whe, You difpraced me in my ambeſſce 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ausa'"s3AD0R, or Eubs“ssabon [embaſſadeur, Fr. anbeftiadre, Ie. 
Embaxader, Sp. Embaixador, Port. Ambaſciater, low Lat. a ſervant, all 


a Ting, prince, or ſo. 


- of ambacht, or anwatht, Teut.] a perſon ſent b 
ſtate, to another, either to treat about important affair, to 
compliment upon ſome bare occaſion, or to condole upon a death; 
ſometimes, lud dicrouſly, a meſſenger from common per ſons. He i 18 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the power from which he is ſent: the perſon of 
an ambaſſador is inviolate. In the juridical and formal language it 
=q er a miniſter of the higheſt rank reſiding in another 
bo and is diflnguiſhed from an envoy, who is not of equal 


ity. 
- '$$ADRESS [ambaſſadrice, Fr. * ET 1. 15 ludi- 
crous language, woman ambaſſador, 

Well, my ambaſſadre/s, 

| Come you to menace war. Roe. 
2. The wife of an ambaſſador. 
2 AunAssAeE [from ambaſſador] embaſly, the buſinebs of anmbaf- 


Au IL ie. . 
Aung [with ſyrgeons] a . bones ; alſo an 
inftrument with which diflocated bo 


An [ambre, Fr. ambra E22 98 and Pon. a fort of 


hard gum, of a colour, of which there is good ftore in 
Pruſſia. It is ſaid to like coral on 2 rock in the North Sea, and 
being broken off by the waves, is caſt up on the ſhores and into the 


harbours. Pliny and others will have it a refinous juice 


dergone there ſome. alteration, is thrown on the ſhores. Bur later 
authors have difcovered that it is wholly of mi and is a bi- 
tumen once liquid, of the naphtha or eum 
its preſent ſtate by a mineral acid of t 
72 dhe iſes in the ſouth-caft 
MBER [in y] a river which riſes in 
of wo” gu. 
the Iſer a little above Landſhut. 
Aungx-enEAsE, or Aur entss [ambre gris, Fr. grey er 
a fragrant drug, which melts almoſt like wax, of an afk, or 


colour; it is uſed both by Pochecaries as a cordial, and by pertumers. 


as a ſcent.. 

Liquid Awpes, ia fot off dee ballam or rela, reſembling tur 

pentine, dear, of colour reddift or yellowith, of a pleaſant ſcent, ard 
2 

AMBER-TREE, 2 ſhrub whoſe beauty is in its ſmall erer green leaves, 
which grow as doſe as heath, and bruiſed between the fingers, 


emit a very for garters Miller. | 
AwBEr-S, » ſeed bronghe from Mariaico ad Exype, of a bit- 


teriſh tafte, and reſemblin 


b by pulverizing | 


and dittilling it in a ſand bath, Sc. 


A*uBERG, a fortified town of Bavaria, n 


oa 26 0 Sn Eg. Lat. 499 x Long. 129 & 


Wat e inthe Lower Azrergne, remarkable 


© for its manufactures in paper and camblets. 
 A'umane, a of 


river . affan. 


AzeBr'LioN, a (wa of France in Touraine, remarkable for a large 


mill-ftone quarry. 
A*MBIDENS, 2 ſheep that bas teeth on both fies, boch upper ard 


lower, a hogrel, a theave. Las. | | 
Auw Tres [embidextre, Fr. amb: „Ie. irre, Sp. of 
2. A Prevaricator, L 2 


Lat.] r. A perſon who uſes boch hands 
jack on both fides. N rt Lat. — 
Auna 2 juror or jery-man, w es money 
tow parte or ks vent; he ag ey of which is tea times the fra 

received. 

RISE = SI pots 
A * D double and foul practice 
. ha 


5 , - 


AvwaDEXTERTY, or AuardezT:zoueness [of enbiderrer, Lat} 
quality of bath hands alike, double 
Ammr \{ ambiente, It. and Sp. of niet, Lat.} 


AuBieExT Ai [with naturaliſts "the encom Air, fo called b 


way of eminency, Weng it boron ings ent ie of = 


— = * 1 
Auzrra"zrous 8 Ear} having a doulife form. 
Amme {with geometricians] is fuck an one chat 

Thou has one of its infinite inſcribed legs m it, and the other circumfcribed. 


Z 7. 


AumicutTr, of Un cn xEss [ambigunzte, = ke 
— ie. e 


3 


Aumevouszr, — 8 


AS 


ure [anbites, menos 


Rkewiſe the the compais or extent voice in fingiog, or of 
2 * 


«7 


\ 


= B. ii ir op wins: 


ſuing from 
old pines and ok and being diſcharged mts the ſea, and — Fay | 


” hardened into | 
2 of ſalphur, : 


eaſt by Lanſperg and Dachan, aud fills raw 


breed between the Nile and 2 | 


equal faciry the aſc of both hands ; 
| 25, anbidexteraus men. Str Str T, Prowns. 


— 


men] is the 


 fituated about five miles north of Boulogne. 


4. 


; Wos 


| EA | 

Aur of a Figure [with geometricians] the Tum of all the bound- 
ing or encompaſſing lines that encloſe it. | 8 \ 
AunrTion [Fr. ambizione, It. ambicion, Sp.] 1. Ambition includes 

a deſire of ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent ; an immode- 
rate defire after honour and promotion: 2. The defire of any thing 
excellent. Wit's ambition longeth to the beſt. Sir Jobn Davies. 3. 
It is uſed with 75 before a verb, and of before a noun. | 

| AwBITION was repreſented by the ancients as a young man, F oo 
green and crowned with ivy, and going to clamber up a High 


* K 
| and foep rack, on the top of which appeared crowns, ſceptres, and all 


ſorts of temporal bleſſings, a lion by his fide. 1 
The — of his — denotes his hope, the ſpur of ambition, 


his chaplet of ivy, 
generally the companion gf ambition, or fortitude, which is a neceſſary 


Au1'TIous fambiticux, Fr. ambizioſo, It. ambicis/o, Sp. of ambi- 
Hoſus, Lat.] 1. Greedy of honour, &c. full of ambition, —_ after 
advancement. It has of before the object of ambition. 2. to 
grow bigger. I've ſeen the ambitious ocean ſwell. Shakeſpeare. 

AmB1TIOUSLY, with ambition. ES 5 

AunTriousxzss [of ambiticux, Fr. ambitious, Lat.] an aſpiring 
mind, diſpoſition or quality of being ambitiou s. 

A' uni TDR [ambitude, Lat. of ambio, to ſurround} a circuit. 

To A'MBLE — Fr. ambalo, Lat. to walk] 1. To move upon 
an amble. 2. Io move ezfly, without ſhocks or ſhaking. 3. In a 


ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſubmiſſion and by direction. { 


A whimpering ſhe | | 
Shall make him amb/e on a gollip's meſſage. . Rove, 


4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 


I want love's majeſty, | 
| To ſtrut before ® wanton ambling nympth. Shakejpeare. 
A'mBLe [Fr. ambio, It. anbla, Sp. of ambulo, Lat. with horſe- 
or going of a horſe; the motion of which is two legs 
of a fide, raiſed and ſet down together, after which the two of tae 
other ſide riſe, and come down in the ſame manner; each fide obſcr- 


ving an alternate courſe. 


A'uBLER [from amble} a pacer, a horſe taught to amble. 

A'uBLixGLY [from amblizg] with an ambling motion. 

AvsLe Free [with horſemen] a horſe is faid to amble free, that 
goes a good amble when led by the halter in a man's hand. 

A'MBLESIDE, a town of Weſtmoreland, fituated at the upper end of 
Winander Meer, 250 miles from London. It has a market on Wed- 
neſday, and is noted for a cloth manufacture. 

AMELETE'USE, a ſmall ſea- port town 


AaBLo'sis { aueausr;, Gr.] an abortion or miſcarriage. 
AuBLo'TiICEs. [n, Gr.] medicines which cauſe ion. 
A'uBLYcox [of awfx:x, blunt, and un, a corner, Gr.] any plain 


Fgure, whoſe fides make aa obtuſe ar gle one with another. 


AuBLY'conaL, pertaining to an amblygon. 55 
AwuBLYO'eia [of aN, Gr.] eas dimneſs of fight, when 


the object is not clearly diſcerned, at what diſtance ſoever it be placed. 
Anno [of He, Gr. to mount] a kind of pulpit or dec an- 


ciently uſed in chutches, where the prieſts and deacons flood to read 
and ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to the people. 
AMBOHE'TSMENES, a province in the iſland of Madagaſcar, near the 


mountains of the ſame name. 


Auso'isz, a town of Orleanois, in France, ſituated on the river 


22 about 10 miles eaſt of Tours. Lat. 47? 25 N. Long. 10 O 


A'unosixE, 2 province of Africa, in the kingdom of Benin. 
Amor, a town of Poland, in Samogitia, upon the river War- 


. daria, two poliſh miles from Siade, and nine from the Baltic fea. 


AuBou'Lt, a large country in the iſland of Madagaſcar, to the 
north of C "7M bx | 
Autso'Yxa, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, lying between the Molucca 


iſlands and thoſe of Banda, belonging at preſent to the Dutch. It is 


remakable for the cruel uſage and e of the Enghth rs in 
the reign of Eing James I. Lat. 3% zo' 8. Long. 126 E. - 
Auna [ambra, Sax. ampbora, Lat.] a veſſel among the Saxons. 


It contained a certain meaſure of falt, butter, meal, beer, Sc. x 


according to the poets ; 
TY 2 a medicine gratctul and pleang to the 
Aunsosia fin botany] the herb called oak of Jeruſalem. It has 


_ . floſculous flowers, compoſed of feveral fmall i 1 floſcules, 
ee DT nn ns the rok, 
which, in ſome , refembles a growing on the other parts 
9 K ä | | 


AwBRro'siat, or 3 [ambrofpacur, Lat.] belonging to 
or of the quality of ambrofia, igheful. | 
Aumosiax ce [of St. Ambroſe, bilkop of Milan] a formula of 
Milan. | EY 


_ and all things to houſe-keeping, - are | | 
dn c (9. &. abs, both, and ace, ambeſa, Fr.) two aces thrown 


| one time by dice. 


— or Anor'ta, 2 country of Africa, in the kingdom of 


| Congo, between the lake Aquelc and St. Salvador. | 
Auna rox [ambailatio, of ambaio, Lat. walk] act of walking. 
From the occult motion of the muicies in ſtation more offen- 
fe laffitudes than from ambulatior. Brown's Junge Eryxors. 


8 — [anbalatire, Fr. anbalateris, It. of anhulaterizs, 
Lu. J 1. That which has the power of walking. 2: That. 
S . | 1 


* 


that ambition like this vegetable is always climb- 
_ ing; and the lion may be ſuppoſed to denote either pride, which 15 


RI 5 FIR, - 


AwBurLation [with ] the ſpceading of a or 
— beer ® gangrene 01 


— A'uBusnmexT, ambuſh, ſurprize. 


on 


during a walk. His majeſty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 
Wotton. 3. Going or moving up and down, not being fixed to any | 


place; as, ambulatory courts, 


„ AMBU'RBIAL Sacrifices [among the Romans] a ſolemnity of lead: 
ing the beaſts round the city before they are ſacrificed. n 
AwMBURY [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, which cauſes them ta 
break out in ſpongy ſwellings, full of hot blood and matter. 3 
Aunusca DE [embuſcade, Fr. imboſcatu, It. emboſcada, Sp. of em- 
bucher, Fr.] 1. An ambuſh or ambuſhment, a private poſt where a body 
of men lye hid in a wood or ſome other convenient place, that they 
may ruſh out upon or encloſe an enemy unawares. 2: Ad of privily 


| lying in wait to ſurprize, catch; or trap one. 3. The ſtate of being 


poſted privately, or of lying in wait in order to ſurprize. 4. The per- 
ſons placed in private ſtations: 5 | 7 1 1 
Aunus n [embuche, from boig, Fr. wood] the ſame as ambuſcade. 
FS. {on [from amb] ly ing in wait. Bands of ambiſbed men. 
Jaden. | | | 
5 A word no longer in uſe. A 
wily fox lies in ambaſbment. Spencer. x — | 


August {ambuſtus, Lat.] burnt round about, ſcalded. 


Auzv'sTi0Nn [ambuſtio, Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſolution of the con 


tinuity of parts; a burn or ſcald cauſed by ſome outward burning. 


Au, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 


Limburg, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river Maeſe, oppolite to 
Maeſtricht. Lat. 500 56'N. Long. 5 45 E. 2 8 
Ame [of Antwerp] a veſſel containing 30 
pints Engliſh meaſure. : . 
Aug plans, a ſect of religious in Italy, fo called from their profeſ- 
ſing themſelves amantes deum, lovers of God; or rather; amati deo; 
beloved of God. | | | 
Auer [email, Fr.] enamel. Ste Exameri; 
AmEeL, among, betwixt. Sc. TS 
Auel Corn, a fort of grain of which ſtarch is made. 
of the United Provinces, in the German 


ſtoops, each floop 7 


A MELAND, an iſlan 


ocean, near the coaſt of Friezland, from-which it is ſeparated by 4 
ſtreight called the Wadt. 


— 
- fively at a table or deſc, holding 


To Aug ace [amercier, Pr.] 


AMELIA, a city of Italy, ſituated on a mountain, about 50 miles 
north-eaft of Rome. Lat. 429 40 N. Long. 139 20. E. 

Aux [1DXx, Heb. firmneſs, certainty, fidelity] verily, fo be it, 
uſually added at the end of prayers and graces. When added at the 
end of the creed, ſo it is. 1 

Aug xaBLE [ameſnable, of amener, Fr.] reſponſible, ſubject fo as 
to be liable to enquiry or account. | > | 

AMENABLE, a term uſed in our law-books, of a woman who may 
be ſubject to her huſband. 1 | | 

A'MENANCE [perhaps from amener, Fr.] conduct, behaviour, mien. 

He's fit for arms and warlike amenance, 4 | 
Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance. Spencer. 

To Au xp [amender, Fr. emendar, Sp. emends, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
reform, or correct. any thing that is wrong, ſo as to maks it better. 
2. To reform the life, to leave wickedneſs. 3. To reſtore paſſages in 
writers, which the copiers are ſuppoſed to repair. The neuter verb 
ſigniſies to grow better. © 5 ; | 

Lircle (aid, ſoon auexDeD, or Silence ſeldom does Harm. | 
Lat. Nulli tacuiſſe nocet, nocet effe lacutum. H. Ger. Reden thut mehr 
Schaden aes Stiflſchweigen. (Loquacity is more hurtful than filence} 
And indeed, if we conſider the fatal conſcquences which in all ages 
have attended thoſe who have given too great a looie to their tongue, 
and the dire misfortunes this little member has brought upon mankind 
in general, every wiſe man would be very cautious how he placed his 


words. How often does the talkative man expoſe himſelf to derifion, 


and what pains does he not take to 2 a greater fool than perhaps 
he in reality is; whereas the man who ſpeaks little, and with cau- 
tion, has often a greater ſhare of wiſdom aſcribed to him than he 
deſerves. 55 ; ; by 
AueNDaBL2NEss [of amendement, Fr. or æmendabilis, Lat] capa- 
bleneſs of being amended. _ 5 
Aur xo [in French cuſtom?] a mul& or pecuniary puniſhment, 
impoſed by the ſentence of the judge fos any crime, falſe proſecution, 
or groundleſs appeal. Was uſe in a cognate ſenſe the word 


 Avcexpe Honoxrable, is where 2 perſon is condemned to come into 


his right 2 pen, wich which he correfts a book. 4 


Auzxps [of amende, Fr. of nend, Lat. from which it ſeems to 


Amur [amenits, Fr. amenita, It. amenidad; Sp. of ane, 
LA.] pleaſantnefs of fituation. Babylon was a Fat of amenity and 
_— Brown's Jae Errors. | —_— = 
ESTA'CEOUs, an appellation given > fach | 
of apices hanging down in form of 2 rope or 


2 to ſuch flowers 
23 have an 

cat's tail. See I. Ig. . 

Au os [with botanifts } the biſhops 


7 To fe : — upon 
other writers, tho” originally 2. Same- 
by n 


one; it is - 
times with ix before the fine. 3. afed, in umitation | 


of the Greek conftruttion, with the particle . 


+» 


4 


— 


law miſericordia, i. e. _ 


and moveable, that waterings may penetrate it. 


the kingdom of Gojam. + 


lamanders hair and earth flax. 


de following paſſage. Enter each mild; 


1 


Auteur, er Aurxerament [of mci, Fr.] a penalty that 
is aſſeſſed by the equals or peers of the party amerced for ſome offence 
done againſt the, king, &c. or a pecuniary” puniſhment -inipoſed "6h 
offenders at the mercy of the court, and therefore they call it in our 


* AMgxCeMEnTS, are different from fines in this, that amercements 
are impoſed arbitrarily z whereas fines are appointed expreſly by ſtatute. 
ARCHE Royal [in law] is where a ſheriff, coronet, or other 
officer of the king, is amerced by the juſtices for ſome offence com- 
mitted in his office. | . | ue * | 

Au xcER [from ameree] he that amerces. . 
Aux KO, or Mxce, a city of Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, 
three leagues from Beni-Tudis. | | 


AE RICA [fo called from Americus Veſpuſius, who made a farther | 


diſcovery than Columbus, anne 1479] the fourth part of the world, 


diſcovered in the year 1 _ It is & vaſt continent lying between 
ati 


| north and 44 ſou tude, and between 33*® and=r4;? weſt 
ongitude, bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſepatates it from 


Europe and Africa on the eaſt ; and by the Pacific Ocean, uſually cal. 
led the South Sea, which divides it from Aſia on the welt : it is divided 


into two Peninſulas, called North and South America; and ſeparated 


from each other by the Iſthmus of Panama, America is poſſeſſed at 


preſent by the European nations. To Spain belongs Old and New 


Mexico, Florida, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonica, or Terra 


Megallanica, Paragua; and the iſlands Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Ri- 
co, and Trinidad. The Portugueſe are maſters of the extenſive mari- 
time country of Brazil. The Engliſh poſſeſs the provinces of Georgia, 


= 


North and South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Penfilvania, the two 


Jerſeys, New-York, New-England, New-Scotland, New-Britain; 


and the iſlands Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Newfound- 
land, c. and, laſtly, Hudſon's Bay, or Britiſh Canada. The 
French claim all that extent of country lying weſtward of the Britiſh 
plantations, and are in poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Caen, Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, &c. The Dutch are poſſeſſed of Surinam, and of ſome 
iſlands on the north coaſt of Terra Firma; as Curaſſow, Aruba, 
Bonaire, &c. And to Denmark belongs. the iſland of St. Thomas. 
See each under its proper article. 3 5 
AukRICA [ Amerique, Fr. America, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] is re- 
preſented in 3 by a woman almoſt naked, of a tawny com- 
lection, her 


der; at her feet /a lizard ; and round about her, human limbs diſmem- 
bered, or a human head pierced with an arrow, to ſhew that ſome of 
the inhabitants are — | : 
AMERICAN, of or belonging to America. 
AME RIU NOR | eprepyurey, Gr. ] the herb aizoon. | 
AMERTNA Salix [of Ameria in Italy] the twig withy. 
A'MERSFORT, a town of the Dutch Netherlands, in the province of 
Utrecht, fituated on the river Ems, about 14 miles N. E. of Utrecht. 
Lat. 52 25'N. Long. 5 20 . e 
AuERSHAM, or 3 a town of Buckingſhamfhire, 
about 27 miles weſt of London; having a market on Tueſday ; and 
ſends two members to parliament. - 5 r 
Aux's ace [a corruption of amts ace] two aces thrown on two dice. 
Auxss, or Am'ict [aumice, Fr. amictus, Lat.] an ornament which 
popiſſi canons and prieſts wear on their arms, when they are to ſay maſs. 
+ AMETHODICAL [amethodicus, of a, neg. part, and methodus, a me- 
thod, Lat.] being without method, . . | 
 A'meThysT [of apeJvo©-, Gr. of @ priv. and pow to make 
2 a precious ſtone of à violet colour and faint luſtre, ſo called, 
becauſe it is ſaid to prevent drunkenneſs. ee e c 
Au rhvsr [in heraldry] is the purple colour in the coats of lower 
-gentry, and mercury in thoſe of ſovereign princes. e 


Au rnrsrIxE {[emethyf} reſembling the colour of an amethyſt. 


AMETHYSTIZO'NTEs [of &jp:9vo];Goy, Gr.] the beſt fort of carbun- 
cles or rubies. | oy OE SDA TBE 
To Awev'sLe [ameublir, Fr. to render moveable] a term uſed by 
French gardeners concerning the culture of earth which has indurated 
by length of time, or has a fort of cruſt formed over it by great 
rains, ſtorms, watering, Se. and ſignifies td render the earth looſe 


* 


Aur,A C ο“iG&s [amfrattugſis, Lat.] full of turnings and windings. 
AmeRactuo'siTY, or AMrRa'cPUOoUsSNEss [of amfhactugſitau, 


| Lat.) fuineſs of turnings and windings.” = 
Anf, or AuuA RA, u kingdom of Abyſſinia in Africa, fubje& 
to the Great Negas : it is bounded on the north by the kingdom of 


Bajemder; on the eaſt by that of Amgote; on the ſouth by the 'king- 
dom of Walaca ; and on the welt by the Nile, which ſeparates it from 


© Ave [anwable, Fr. amabil, It. amdble, Sp. of amabilis, Lat. 
from amo, to love] 1. Lovely, deſerving love, charming. 2. Pre- 


tending or ſhewing love. Spend all, only give me ſo much time in 


exchange, as to lay amiable ſiege to her honeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
AulABIE Numbers (in eden ithmetic] are numbers that are mutually 

equal to the whole ſum of one another's aliquot parts, as the numbers 

284 and 220; for the firſt number 284 is equal to the ſum of the ali- 


| quot parts of the, number 220. The aliquot parts of which are 110, 


5, 44, 22, 11, TO, 5, 4. 2, 13 and 220 is equal to all the aliquot 


Parts of 284, wiz. 142, 71, 4. 2 


, 0s! 1955 
AurABLENESS | aniabilitay, Lat,] lovelineſs ; the quality of being 


Ame. 


:  A'wtabLy, charmingly, in ag amiable manner. ; og 
AuiAxvrus [ &puay.©-, we ſort of ſtone reſembling allum, tozy 
like wool, Which if caſt into the fire will not conſume ; called alſo ſa- 


Au LR [amichevole, amigable, Sp. of amicabilis, Lat.) friend- 
1y, Kind, courtecus, lovitig s it is commonly uſed of more than one; 
hut we "ſeldom ſay an amicable action, though it is uſed diſferently in 
ach m -amibable gueſt. Pope: 
Wneable] the quality of being amicable. 


A'MICABLENESS T 


_ © "Amica'nLy, kindly, courteouſſy, in u friendly manner. 
Auen [amidtivs, Lat. ame, Fr.] Dry fays the ſix gi 5 
common to abiſhop and preſbytefs ate, 2 = 1 


ictus, alba, <1 


\ 


ſtola, manipulus, and plancta; it is the firft or umdermoſt part of a 
Prieſt's habit coming cloſe round his neck and over his breaſt, next to 


— 


ead and waſte adorned with feathers of divefſe colours; x 
in one hand a bow, in the other an arrow, and a quiver on her ſhoul- 


it was 


with the alantois and chorion. 1 2 
_  -Amvz'zean Verſes [with 


3 


e os , alt? 


which he wears the alb. Morning eame forth in amice grey. Milton. 
A prieſt ſuccin& in amice white. Pepe. $54 6109 iP 
Am1'ctay a cap made of goats or lambs ſkin, that part which co. 
vered the head os ſquare, and another part of it hanging behind 
and covering the neck. or "be A Ig 2 : 
 Anr'cTvs [in ancient writ]. the uppermoſt of the fix garment; 
worn by prieſts, tyed round the. neck, covering the breaſt and heart. 
See AMICE, 


Auro, or AIDS [amivvan, Sax.) 1. In the midſt, in the mid- 


dle. 2. Surrounded by. 50 hills amid the air encountred hills, Ni. 
ton. 3. Amongſt, conjoined with. 5 | 
What tho? no real voice nor ſound, 1 0 
Aid their radiant orbs be found. Pepe 
A'mrens, the capital city of Picardy, in France, ſituated on the 
river Somme; it is a beautiful town, and a biſhop's ſee, under the 
archbiſhop of Rheimes ; and has a univerſity of conſiderable note. 
Lat. 49 5o' N. Long. 2 30 E, | 
Aui'ss [of a and mie, the Engliſh particle, which ſhews any thing, 
like the Greek vag, to be as to miſcount, to Count erroneouſly, 
Amiſs therefore ſignifies not right, or out of order; or of milz, Teut. 
and Ger.] 1. Faulty, criminal. Ms $69 care 
For that which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſe, 
Is yet ami/s when it is truly done. Shakeſpeare. . 
2. In an ill ſenſe. She figh'd withal, they conſtru'd all ami/5. Fair- 
fax. 3. Wrong, improper. Examples have the force of counſels only 
not amiſi, to be followed by them whoſe caſe is the like. Hooker. 4. 
Wrong, not according to the perfection of the thing. 
| | Your kindred is not much amiſs, tis true, 
vet I am ſomewhat better born than you. Dryden. 
6. Reproachful, -irreverent. Every people which ſpeak any thing 
amiſi againſt the God of Shadrach, &c. ſhall be cut in pieces. Daniel. 
7. Impaired in health, I was ſomewhat am:/s yeſterday, but am well to- 
day. 8. Amiſs is marked as an adverb, tho' it cannot always be adver- 
bially rendered, becauſe it always follows the ſabſtantive to which it 
relates. 9. Amiſs is uſed by Shakefpeare as a noun ſubſtantive. 
To my ſick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, 
aach toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſſ. 
Don't take it Aulss, or, Don't be diſpleaſed. 
Am1'ss10n [of amiſſio, Lat.] loſs. 1 ü 
To Am1'T'[amitto, Lat.] to loſe. A word little in uſe. Water 
when . into ice, amitteth not its eflence, but condition of 
fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Errors. T7 
AmM1'TTERE Yegem terr& [im law, i. e. to loſe the law of the land 


to be depriv'd of the liberty of ſwearing in any court; in ancient times, 
uniſhment of -a champion, who was either overcome or 


” 


yielded in fight; as alſo of jurors who were found guilty in a writ ot 
attaint, and of perſons attainted or outlawed. 1 
Airy [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] friendſhip, affection, love, 
whether public between nations, oppoſed to war, or among the pcc- 
ple, oppoſed to diſcord, or between private perſons. 
Ama [ſome derive it of ane, Gr. to connect or join together 


a tying, knitting, a band. 


Amma [with ſurgeons] a trufs for ruptures. Th. 
A'MmT, or —— [of a Gr. ſand Ke herb biſhop's- 
weed. Ihe flower is roſaceous, and compoſed of heart-like petals, 
and its fruit a ſmall, roundiſh, and Aviated caplate; containing two 
ſtriated ſeeds, convex on one ſide. 2 N 
AuMuIRAL. See A'DMIRAL. 
A'MMIRALTY.. See ADMIRALTY. e 4/21] | | 
Sal A'MMONIAC [of apes, Gr. ſand] a ſalt made by diſtillation, 
c. of ſand impregnated with the urine of camels. But this is factitious. 
The true fort was anciently found in Lybia, where the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon ſtood, and is ſuppoſed to have its name from thence. 
_ AmmonracaL [of ammoniac}] having the properties of ſalt ammo- 
niac, 88 ant Sls 2 | | 
AMMonracum Gummi, gum ammoniac, a gum brought. from the 
Eaſt Indies, ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. 
Cornu Auuo'xis. See AMMONI'T#. 
Ammon1'rz [in natural hiftory] ſnake-ſtone, the name of a large 
genus of foflil ſhells, very few, if any of which, are yet known in their 
recent ſtate, or living either on our on, or any other ſhores. They 
are of very different 1izes, as well as ſpecies, ſome being found of the 
ſize of a f1x-pence, or even leſs, and others of two feet in diameter. 
They are all made up of ſeveral circles, like thoſe of a ſnake when 
rolled up, 'the tail lying in the centre, and the large end, where was 
the mouth of the fiſh, at the other. Some of them axe rounded, others 
greatly compreſſed or flatted, and are, at times, found lodged in al- 
molt all the ſtrata of earth or ſtone, They are found in many part 


of England, particularly in Yorkſhire, where they are very plentiful in 


the alum rocks. See Plate I. Fig, 8, 9. | 
AMMO'NITRUM [apponlgor, Gr. ] a ſort of nitre, 7. e. nitre and ſand 
mixed together.. ; „ | 
AMMUNI'TIon [munition, Fr. munizione, It. amunicion, Sp.] al 
ſorts of warlike proviſions and ſtores, eſpecially powder and bal. 
AMMUNITION Bread, bread for ſoldiers in an army or garriſon. 
AuxEx [aumimer, Fr.] an almoner. 8 
AunEsTY [amneſtie, Fr. amneſia, Sp. and Lat. of dhe, Gr 
an act of oblivion, or a general pardon granted by a prince to ſubjects, 
for former offences. . re. U e , 
AMNI'COL18T .[amnicola, Lat.] one that dwells by a river. 
- Anni'cexous [aunnigenus, Lat.] born or bred in, of, or near 3 


1 


mal £1525; ty © | | 
 Amn1'on, or Amnt'os, [Ah, Gr.] the coat or ſoſt ſkin which 
immediately covers the child in the womb, and after the birth is voidec, 


ins) verſes which anſwer one 
another by turns, as in ſome of the'ecclogues of Virgil. b 
 Anuo'Mwun [epwopo, Gr.) certain grains of a ſpicey ſmell and biting 
-taſte ; the fruit of an Eaſt Indian tree. n e e 
2 [with botaniſts] the herb our lady's roſe, or roſe of Je- 
ruſalem. . 19 Ki | 
An, 288 amang, & h 
or mang, O. Sp. and L. Ger.] 1. In the com f, mingled with. 
2. Conjoined with, making part of ee 8 
.AMORGI'NE [apogywmn, Gr.] pellitory of the wall. 


= ” 


or xemang, Sax. mandk 


£ 


do moiſten the throat, 


AMP 


Arto“ co, an iſland in the Archipelago, about go miles nenh of 


Candia, Lat. 379 0 N. ; Long. 269 TH E. 


 A'mortsT [amoreux, Fr. amoroſo, It. of amoroſus, Lat.] an amorous 
perſon, a man profeſſing love. Lhe continuance of a miſtreſs's kind- 
neſs, and her beauty, are both neceſſary to the amori/?'s joys and quiet, 
DEE 01 es 5H | | 

AmoRo'so, an amorous perſon, a gallant, a lover, a ſpark. | 
. A'morovs [amoreux, Fr. amoroſo, it. of amoro/us, Lat.] 1. Lov- 


— 
1 


ing in ene eee al belayed, eee, . 
Of o 


r pertaining to love, naturally given to love, fond. 
A'morousLyY [of amoreus] lovingly, tenderly, paſſionately. 
Amo'ROUSNESS (of amorous] lovingneſs, foudneſs 


Auo'arhOus [of amorphus, Lat. ayogp@-, Gr. of a priv; and pogPÞn, 


form] without form or ſhape, ill ſhapen. 
Amo'rPaY.. Sub. the want of beauty. 85 
Ano RT [amorti, à la mort, Fr. ammortito, It.] in the ſtate of the 
dead. . | | 3 
ALL A MORT, a term uſed of a La in a melancholy or dejected 
mood, 9. d. quite dead-hearted. How fares my Kate? what, ſweet- 
ing, "It a mort. Shakeſpeare. PP N 
AMORT1ZA'TION; or AMORT1'ZEMENT [ amortifſement, Fr. in law] 
the a& of turning lands into mortmain, 7. e. of alienating or transfer- 
ring them to ſome corporation, guild or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors, 
that never is to ceaſe. See MoxTM AI. | 


To Amo'rTizE [amortir, Fr. in law] to make over lands and 


tenenients to a corporation, Ac. and their ſucceſſors, which cannot be : 


done without licence of the king and the lord of the- manor. 
AmMo'Tion [of amotio, Lat.] a moving or putting away. 
To Amo've [amoves, Lat.] 1. To take out of the way, to remove 


from any poſt. 2. To move, to remove, to alter. A ſenſe now out 


of uſe; as 5 | | 
Therewith ameved from his ſober mood, . 

And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act. Spenſer. 
To Amo'unT .{monter, Fr. mont are, It. montar, Sp.] 1: To riſe 

up in value or tenor, with the particle /o, It is uſed of ſeveral ſums in 

quantities added together. 2. It is uſed figuratively of the conſequence 

ariſing from a thing taken _ 

but to this, that more might have been done: 


Bacon. 


AmounT [ontant, Fr.] the total of ſeveral articles in an account, 


the produce of a merchandize, we 
 Amo'us, a large river of Aſia, which riſing in Siberia, runs eaſt- 


ward through Chineſe Tartary, and falls into the bay of Corea in the 


Indian ocean. 7 . 
'Amo'urs [Fr. anoraami, It. amores, Lat.] love- concerns or in- 
trigues, generally uſed of vicious love. The oz ſounds like o in 


. [with chymiſts] counterfeit gems or precious ſtones. 
A'mor, an iſland on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of China. Lat. 25* of N. 
Ton s M. 5 
Aur ELI“ TES [ahνε,νν⁰,, Of apumriac, Gr. a vine] a kind of black 
or bituminous earth, uſed about vines to make them thrive the better; 
it is alſo uſed to blacken the eye-brows and the hair. 
AMPELODE'sM0s: {of @pereao; and 30s, Gr. a band] an herb that 
the Sicilians uſed to tie their vines with. 
vine, or herb briony. pb | 
AMPELOME'LANA [of ahr eg, and prnzue, Gr. black] black bri- 
on. : 12 3 5 5 | 
AMPELOPRA'$SON [of @ureM;, and-mpaoo, Gr, a leek] leek wine, 
bear's garlic or ramſons. | | 
AE MPELOSA'GRIA [of ahr, and ayax, Gr, wild] the wild 
or RE EL 1 
MPER, a ſort of tumour, with inflammation; a bile. 
_ by Skinner to be _ in bras r e e 
 AmPE'zo, a town in the Tyroleze, former 1 he ſtat 
of Venice, but now to the beute of 3 'y belonging e 1 8 
AMPHEMERI'NUs [af A about, and ya, Gr. a day] a fever 
or ague that comes every day. _ a | S 
A'mpni [a Gr. 1 ſignifies in compoſition on every ſide, 
or rather on both ſides. ; | D 
AmPrn1'Biovus | amphibie, Fr. anfſbio, It. amphibio, Sp. amphibius, 
Lat, of f., of ah, both ſides, and fog, life, Gr.] that lives 
both upon the land and water, as frogs, otters, bevers, &c. | 
AururgiousxEss [of amphibius, Lat. of di., Gr.] having an 
amphibious nature, or quality of living on land and in water. 
MPHIBLESTRO'IDES, [@iAnrgondng, of wpuPianrem, a net, and 


. + AMPELOLE'UCE [of ahr, and Ns, Gr. white] the white 


_«de-, form, Gr.] a ſoſt, white, flimy coat or ſkin of the eye, ſo cal- 


led, becauſe if it be thrown in water it will appear like a net. 1 

AurhhoLO OA | amphibologigue, Fr. anfibologico, It. ampbibolo- 
4 Lat. of D e oubtful. „ . 

MPH1B0'LOGY.{amphibolegie, Fr. anfibologia, It. amphibologia, Lat. 

of «uP1Borogua, Gr. doubtſul] a dark ſpeech that has an an or 


doubtful meaning. It is diſtinguiſhed from equivocation, which means 
the ee of a ſingle word, as 200i regem occidere, timere 


ibonum eſt, is amphibology; captare lepores, meaning b 5, ei 
hares or jeſts, is equivocation. : Te n Aertz _ 
AMPHIBOLO'GICALLY [of amphibological] doubtfully, with a doubt- 
fol morning. ES 2 901 0 | 1 
— AMPHI'BOLOUS [@pu@1PoA®-, doubtful, of dug, every w ; 
B, to — oe: — from one to the Pg K 
Never was there ſuch an amphiboloys qu I, both parties. 1 
1 for the 4 Hoe. 3 8 PREP ms 
AMPHIBRACHIUs {of ah, on both ſides, and Baxve, ſhort, Gr. 
a foot ina verſe either Greek or Latin, that hs a as Cage —2 
and after, and a long one in the middle. | 


| AMPHIBRA/NCH1A [of pg, of apps, about, and Bearxio, 


the jaws, Gr.] certain — the glandules in the jaws that ſerve 
KOMACA, Goc. Ne 5 | 


„ arp; | | 8 x 
the — 2 uM [6924 Gr.] the ſummit, or top of the mouth. of 


AMPuDRO'Ma apprifmc, of t, about, and pes, Gr. a 


Durſe] a feſtival obſerved in Athens by private families, upon the 5th 


» 
Cv WE #&o 


day er the birth of a child, it being 


Pg = the cuſtom for the ſponſors to run 


— bre with the infant in their arms; and then having delivered 


hey were entertained with feaſting and dancing, 


The errors of aged men amount 


ment, exa 


ſelf full. 


2 diſplay of 
ſen ck. | | | 
To A'meLiey verb af. [ amplifier, Fr. amplificare, It. anplificar 


every way. 


AMP _ 


AupurLogy [ap41Myia, Gr.] an ambiguity of ſpeech. LE: - 
8 bn on bach ſides, = 1 a foot in 
a verſe that has a thort ſyllable in the middle, and a long one on eicher 
AMPHIME TRION [of ag, about, and u, the womb; Gr.] the 
neighbouring parts of the womb. | | 5 
MPHY'POL1S, or STRY'MoN, a town in the Tyroleze, formerly be- 
longwg to the ſtate of Venice, but now to the houſe of Auſtria. 
MPHIPRO'STYLUS,. Or AMPHIPRO'STYLE La , Gr.) a 
term in architecture, uſed of thoſe temples in ancient times, which had 
four columns or pillars in the front, and the ſame. number behind. 
AMPHISBAE NA [Lat. dufioGaus, of audi, and Bayw, Gr. to go] 
a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, which moveth forward and backward, and 
15 ſuppoſed to have two heads, one at either extreme, Scorpion and 
aſp, and amphiſbæna dire. Milton. | 574 | 
Amenr'sci [epi of aps, and owe, a ſhidow] thoſe people 


* 


duwelling in climates, wherein the ſhadows at different times of the year 


fall both ways, viz. both toward the north pole, when the ſun is in 
ſouthern ſigns; and toward the ſouth pole, when he is in the northern 
ſigns. Theſe are thoſe who inhabit the torrid zone. | FA 
AmMPHI'SMELAa, or AMPHT'sMILE [of «yi, on both fides, and 
opus a Freie Gr. ] an inſtrument uſed in diſſections of human 
les, C. x 
A'ueniTave [4p@ilam, Gr.] à precious ſtone of a gold colour; 
having the ſame quality with the load-ſtone, attracting gold, as that 
does iron. | | | ; | 
| AMPHITHEATRE [Fr. anfiteatro, It. amphitreatro, Sp. anpbitbea- 


trum, Lat. dgap. Ncallęoi, of aus, and Sea, to behold, Gr.] an 


edifice of the Romans, in form either oval or round, which contained 
a great number of ſeats, one above another, ſo as ſome of them to hold 
50, 60, or 80,000 ſpectators of ſhews, ſports, fencers, wild-beaſts 
fighting, ſea-fights, Sc. The theatres of the ancients were built in 
the form of a ſemi cirele, only exceeding a juſt ſemi-circle by one 


fourth part of the diameter, and the ampbitheatre is two theatres joined 


together; ſo that the longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre was to the 
ſhorteſt, as one and a half to one. 5 e 
AMPHITHE'ATRE [in gardening] a temple of view, erected on a 
riſing ground, of a ſemi-circular figure. | 
A*MPHITRITE, the name of a ſmall naked ſea- inſe t, of an oblong 
figure, with only one tentaculum, reſembling a piece of thread. 
AmMPHo'Ra [amphora, Lat.] a meaſure of liquid things, a veſſel a 
foot ſquare, having two ears or handles ; the Attick ampliora con- - 


tained ſeven gallons and a half, and the ltalian five. 


A'MPHTHILL, a town in Bedfordſhire, 43 miles from London, in 
the road from thence to Buckingham. Here is a charity-ſchool, and 


an hoſpital for ten poor men. Market on Thurſday. 


Aupn I cTI0'N ES [fo called from Amphy#ion the ſon of | Helengs, who 


- firſt inſtituted them] magiſtrates of the ſupreme tribunal of Greece, or 


the parliament of Greece; being the preſidents of the members whick 
were ſent from the ſeven principal cities of Greece, who determined 


both public and private diſputes, 


A'ueLE [Fr. ampio, It. of amplus, Lat.] 1: Of a large extent, wide. 
2. Bulky. An ample tear trill'd down her cheeks. Sha leſpeare. 3. 


Unlimited, without any reſtriftion. Land where and when you pleaſs 
with ample leaves. Dryden. 4. Liberal, abundant ; as, man's labours 


are not required in ſo large and ample manner as human felicity doth 
import. Hooker. Noble. 5. Large, without reſervation. The earl 
made ample promiſes. C/arendon. 6. Diffuſive, not contraſted ; as, 
an ample narrative. Gs | | | 
A'mMPLEXEss [ample, Fr.] largeneſs. He 
To A'ueLiate [from amplio, Lat.] to enlarge. He'll explain and 
dilucidate, add and ampliate. Brown. „ | 
AmPL14a'TiON [Fr. ampliazione, It. of ampliatio, Lat.] 1. Enlarge- 
eration. Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but 
ought to be reſtrained. Ayliſe. 2. Diffuſeneſs. Theſe may plead 
excuſe for e or repetitions, whilſt I labour to expreſs my 
Holder. a | | | 
AMPLIATION [in law] 2 deferring or putting off judgment, till a 


- cauſe has been better examined. Lat. 


Ks AurLIricArE [amplificatum, Lat.] to amplify, augment o 
enlarge. ; 

1 Fr. amplificazione, It. amplification, Sp. of am- 
plificatio, Lat.] enlargement, extenſion. RVG 
Aurriricariox | with rhetoricians] an amplifying or enlarging 
upon an argument, either by aggravating a crime, heightening a com- 
mendation, or enlarging a narration by an enumeration of circum- 
ſtances, ſo as to excite the proper emotions in the auditors, and in 


order to gain their belief of what is ſaid. 


AMPLIFIER 3% amplify] one that enlarges or amplifies with a 
he beſt circumſtances, it being uſually taken in a good 


Sp. of amplifico, Lat.] 1. To enlarge any corporeal ſubſtance, or ob- 


ject of ſenſe. To amplify any thing is to break it in ſeveral parts. Ba- 


Fon. 2. To enlarge any thing incorporeal. There grew in the Ro- 
man prelates a deſire of amplifying their power. Raleigh. 3. To exag- 
gate a thing by repreſentation. I would not flatter the preſent age 

y amplifying the diligence of thoſe ſervitors that laboured in this vine- 
yard. Davies. 4. Toencreaſe by new additions. My health is inſyt- 


To AuPLiry, verb neut. Frequently with the yx en. 1. To 
dilate upon in many words. When you amplify on the former branches 
of a diſcourſe, you muſt contract the latter. Watts. 2. To make pom - 
pous repreſentations. Homer amplifies, not invents. Pope. | 
A” e e e hoy 1. Extent. Within. the amplitude 
of heaven and earth. G/anwille. 2, Greatneſs, largeneſs. Men ſhould 
enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not reduce the 
world to the narrowneſs of their minds. Bacon. 8 e ee With 
amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. Milton. 4. Splendor, grandeur. 
Princes may add amplitude. and greatneſs to their kingdoms, Bacon, 
5. Copioulneſs, fulneſs, abundance. - Proportion the amplitude. of 
your matter, and the fulneſs of your diſcourſe, to your deſign. Watts. 
Auriirvp [in aſtronomy} is an arch of the horizon, int 


» ficient to encreaſe and ampliſ theſe remarks. Watts. 


between the true eaſt or weſt point thereof, and the centre of the ſun or 
a ſtar at its riſing or ſetting. IR erty org 


il | 2 Faftern 


A 


. | 5 
k > 


* 


Eastern Au Lirupx, is the diſtance between the point wherein che 
far riſes, and the true point of eaſt, in which the equator and horizon 
interſect. > ; : $i 14 


Weſtern AMeLITUDE, is the diſtance of the point wherein the ſun 


ſets, and the true point of weſt in the equipogial, 
Aurlir vox, of the range of * e, is the horizontal line, ſub- 
tending the path in which it moved. ee e eee | 
 Magnetical AMPLITUDE, is an arch of the horizon, contained be- 
tween the ſun at his riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of the compaſs ; 
or it is the difference of the riſing 
weſt parts of the compaſs. Chambers, . 
AurrTvAcοu [amplivagus, Lat.) that wanders wide, or far and 
near, that ſtretches out far, having a large ſcope. 
- A'mPLY. 1. Fully, copiouſly, with diffuſion. 
out reſerve; as, : : 
The woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, _ Wk 
| Now _— known, thy Saviour and thy Lord. Milton. 
3. Largely, abundantly, liberally. | 2 | 
Aurv'RIAs, a town in Spain, capital of the diſtrit of Ampouzdan 
in Catalonia, fituated near the ſea coaſt, at the mouth of the river 
Fulvia. Lat. 42 15' N. Long. 25 50 E. | g 
To A'upuTaTE . Lat. in gardening] to cut off, to lop or 
rune. | 5 e 
F AmyvuTA'TiION [Fr. amputazione, It. amputacion, Sp. of amputa- 
io, Lat.] 4 off. . | 


2. At large, with- 


AmMPUTATI1oN | with gardeners] a cutting or lopping. - 
Aururariox [with ſurgeons] is the cutting off a corrupted or pu- 
trified part of the body, or any member of it, to hinder the infection 

from reading through the whole body. The operation is begun by 
an annular inciſion made through the ſkin with a ſcalpel, upoh which 
the ſkin.is drawn upwards as much as poſſible. Then the fleſh is di- 

vided down to the bohes with the crooked ſcalpel, the ligaments are 
cut, and the periofteum ſeparated from the bone. The laſt ſtep is to 
fix the ſaw 10 as that it may work eaſily; it muſt be moved gently at 
the firſt, but when well entered; faſter ; and thus in one or two mi- 
nutes, the amputation may be compleated. þ ee 
 Amso'RF1ans [of 4mſdorf their leader] a ſect in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, who maintained that good works were not only unproſitable, but 
even oppoſite and pernicious to ſalvation. | | 
A'MSTERDAM, a large and beautiful city of Holland, ſituated on 
the river Amſtel, and an arm of the ſea called Wye, a little to the eaſt- 
ward of the Zuyder-ſea. The foundations of this town are laid upon 
vaſt piles of timber drove into the Moraſs; tis ſaid that the ſtadt-houſe 
alone has upwards of 13000 piles of wood to ſupport its foundation. 
It is computed to be half as big as London ; and, in point of trade, 
equal to any town of the known world ; there being people of almoft 
every nation and every religion in Europe, who are all tolerated in 
their reſpective perſuaſions, but none admitted to any ſhare of the go- 
vernment but the Calviniſts ; all of them, however, apply themſelves 
to trade with the utmoſt diligence, to heap up wealth, not with a view 
to enjoy it, but to have the pleaſure of dying rich. | | 

.- A'MULET [amelette, Fr. of amuletum, Lat.] a ſort of phyſical com- 

Poſition or charm to wear about a perſon's neck, as a preſervative 
againft plague, poiſon, enchantment, or to remove diſeaſes, c. 
3 AMU'RCa, the mother, dregs, or lees of oil, or any thing elſe. 

"7 ATSC OY [amurcoſitas, Lat.] the quality of having lees, dreg- 
$o ne $, 42 g 5 , 1 . , 

5 4 To Awv'st [amuſer, Fr.] 1. To fill with thoughts that engage the 
mind, without diſtracting it. 2. To hold in play, to ſtop or ſtay a 

- +perſon with a trifling ſtory, to feed with vain expectations. : 

To Au us [among pickpockets, Fol is when one rogue throws 
duſt or pepper into a perſon's eyes, or tells an idle ſtory to a perſon in 
a ſhop to decoy him out, while his comrades play their pranks. 
Auv'sERS (canting term] thoſe who are trained up to theſe vil- 
Laine arts; © 4H > 0D 4 ; 
 Amv'SEMENT [amuſement, Fr.] that which amuſes, entertainment, 
making vain promiſes, c. to gain time; a trifling buſineſs or employ- 
ment to paſs away time, | 
Awv'str [of amuſe] he that amuſes, as with falſe promiſes. 
Amv'sive [of amuſe] that which has the power of amuſing. This 
word has only Thomſon's authority; as, th um ſiwe . before him 
flies, 8 Res: | X | 
Aux [a law w amy prochein, 3. e. the next perſo iend, 
- who is to be entruſted for A, ans or orphan. Fr. pn or 
'  AmY'GDALA [&wyJann, Gr.] the almond tree or its fruit. 
+ ALMOND-TREE N | | | 


See. 


 . Awy'evaLz [with anatomiſts] che almonds of che ears; che ſame as 


pari ſtbmiæ and tonfille. 0 e WIG | 
'  AMY'GDALATE [of amygdala, an almond, Lat. &wuyIzan, Gr. J. 1. 
Made of almonds. 2. Artificial milk made of blanched almonds. 
_ © Anry'epaLing [amygdalinus, Lat:] of or pertaining to almonds, 
- reſembling almonds. | WI CF et Les 1 25 
AuvoALTr ES [auvyIzMuIng, Gr.] an herb of the ſpurge kind, 
- having leaves like thoſe of the almond- tree. 
8 f — Emplaſira [in pharmacy] deſenſative, ſtrengthening 
aiſters. | | | | 
. Amy'on [of « priv. and hee, a muſcle, Gr.] a limb ſo-emaciated 
that the muſcles ſcarce appear. 3 "0 
Ax (an, ane, Sax. en, Dan, een, Du. and L. Ger. ein, H;"Ger.}] 
Ihe fame as a, the indefinite article, placed before nouns beginning 
with a vowel or mute H. It is likewiſe. moſtly found before nouns 
"oe ning h, pronounced, tho', I think, wrong, the » being 
ſeldom or never pronounced, and the euphony never requiring it. 1. 
One, but with leſs emphaſis; as vonder ſtands an ox. 2. Any or 
| ſome; An honeſt man's the noble work of God. Pope. z. Some- 


_ _ — times it ſignifies like à ſome particular ſtate; but this is now diſuſed ; 


as, men an hungred love to ſmell hot bread. Bacon. 4. As is ſome- 
times, in old authors, a contraction of and V; as; he mult ſpeak truth; 
as they will take it ſo; if not he's plain, Shakeſpeare. 5. Sometimes 
-> contraction of and before . I d 
The clerk will never wear hair on's face that had itt 


- 


bozo le will as if he live to be a man. 
6. Sametimes it is a contraction of as if. He wars an it were any 

nightingale. Aduiſon. | ge Fs aa 
pod 84 CEN 


— 


- 


ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt or 


| - Anacz'/noss [a, of ard, again, and u-, new; Gr.] a 


Shakeſpeare. | 


\ 
a * 
„ 4s 
; b 


Axa [in phyſicians bills] is uſed to ſignify that an equal quantity 
of each ingredient is to be taken in compounding the medicine. It 1; 
written ä, or ana. — OW Sag oe be der 
A'xa [with ſchoolmen] as books in ana are collections of the me- 

morable ſayings or looſe Hints of perſons of wit and learning, much of 
the ſame kind with what we uſually call table-talk. Thus the Seali- 
gerana and Tunis. enen 
Ax x, an Indian coin, in value 14. 13 Engliſh. 
A joux and Was TE. See YEar and Dar. 

ANABAPTI“s Tom. See ABA PTIS To W. 5 M vs 
Ax ABAP TIS TS [anabaptifies, Fr. anabattiſti, It. anabaptiſtat, Sp. 
anabaptiſtæ, Lat. d again, and Canricu to dip; Gr. 7. e. rebaptizer;} = 

a religious ſeq, whoſe Aninguiſhing tenet is, that perſons are not to 
be baptized till they are able to give an account of their faith. They 
are called anabaptiſts, 7. . rebaptizers, as being ſuppoſed to admi- 
je up ordihance of baptiſm upon /abjefs which have already re. 
ceived it. a e 

AnaBa'eTisTRY,or ANaBA'PTISM, the principles of the anabaptiſts. 

Anana's11, couriers among the ancients, Who travelled either on 
horſeback or in chariots. ; AY "4 
' Anana's1s [avaftac, of dH, Gr. to aſcend] an aſcending gr 
getting up, an aſcent or riſe. DOT REPEL > 5 
 Anazasts [in botany] the herb horſe-hair or horſe-tail. Lat. 
 AnaBas1s beit phyſicians] the growth or increaſe of a diſeaſe; 
 ANaBIBA'ZON hor nal the dragon's head, or the node of 
the moon where ſhe riſes from north to ſouth latitude. - 35 

AnaBRocur'sMus [arafleoxiope; of arx, upwards, and go, a 
halter or loop, Gr.] a particular way or method of drawing out the 
pricking hairs of the eye- lids, which are turned inwards, by a fine 
ſilk doubled in a needle, which the hair is put through, and ſo drawn 
Out. a : : IE 8 Bt 1 8 8 

Ana'BRos1s [arafpewer;, Of araBguwoxw to eat through, Gr. ] a cor- 

or eating away. 5 G ea 1 

- AnaBRos1s [in ſurgery]'2 conſuming or waſting away of any part 

-of the body by ſharp humours, F 2121 eee - 


renovation. - I YG L - | 0 
AnaCaLYPTE'RIA [of dhaz ab, Gr. to reveal] a feaſt kept a 
day after a wedding, when the bride put off her veil, that all might 
ſee her face, which till then was covered. © | M2 PT e 
Anaca'MPsEROs [of , again, and xajpnly, to turn, and egu;, love, 
Gr.] an herb, which being touched, is ſaid to be efficacious in recon- 
ciling lovers or friends that are fallen out. 8 | 
ANaca'MPTICAL, or ANACA'MPTICK (of araxaprlu, Gr. to 
bend baek, to reflect, commonly ſaid of echoes, 'which are ſound; 
PRs, anacamptically, or by reflection] reflecting, or returning 
ack again. | | | | 
C . a branch of opticks called catoptricks, a ſci- 
2 which explains the properties of reflected light. It has no 
R S SR ohne | | 
l Anaca'rDtum, a bean in Malacca, growing in the form of a ſheep's 
eart. . | 3 0 
ANACATHAR'SIS [daga gig, of dba, above, and xa9Iigw, to purge, 
Gr.] a medicme that purges or diſcharges nature by ſome of the up- 
Per parts. 7 + 7% 289 6 ö * 8 
AxAcATza'x TIR Medicines [pharmacy] ſuch as cauſe vomiting. 
ANACEPHALZ'0sS1s [avaxiÞakaiumn;, Gr.] a brief recapitulation or 
ſumming up the heads of any matter, which is either ſpoken or writ- 
ten, a ſhort repetition or ſummary, of what went before. a 
To ANacE'PHALIZE [of ayjaxiPanziu, Gr.] to repeat the heads of 
a matter. „ e ene . 
Ax ach TES, a diamond, a ſort of precious ſtone, ſaid to have the 
vor of driving away diſtempers of the mind, and to defend againſt 
iſon. 8 5 8 N 
| Toad x] Ana'cuorReTE, or Ana'cuoRITE, ſometimes vi- 
ciouſly written AxchORITE [anacoreta, It. anachorita, Sp. anachoreta, 
Lat. avaxupiirns, of avaxuew to retire, Gr.] a monk who, with the 
leave of his ſuperior, retires from the convent in order to lead a more 
auſtere and ſolitary life. | | 
Here love doth fit 


* 


* 


Vow'd to this trench like an anachorite. Doane. 

Ana"curRoniem [anachroniſme, Fr. anachroniſmo, It.] properly it 
denotes a fault or error in chronology, or a computation of time, 
when ap event is placed earlier than it really was ; but it is generally 
uſed for nh error in chronology. Johnſon. But after all, here ſeems 
to be ſome confuſion in the account given of this word, which may 

_ poſſibly be redreſſed, by conſidering more cloſely its Greek extract, 
from ava, Which ht ow. ſignifies, in compounds, over-again, and 
- x20n0p-,: a fixing of. time; 9. d. a fixing of time over again, i. e. 
the aſſigning ſome neav point of duration to an event, and- (hence by 
an eaſy tranſition) contrary to that in which it ree/y ſtood ; an error 
in chronology ; or, when an event is placed ear/ier or later than 
the time in which it truly — — | | 


ſenting rel: 


 AnaCLa'TiCks' [of ar and xx, to break, and in compound, to 550 Fardicu 
break back, to refract, Gr.] a branch of opties that treats about al! Y Way of x 
ſorts of refractions, the ſame with dioptricks ; it has no ſingular. fo the ori 2 

| ANACLETE'R14a [of d and xanw, Gr. to call] feſtivals in honour ound” pulſe 
ol kings and princes, when they took upon them the adminiſtration of fl bed healthy 
the War 88 LIEN | way of re 


 ANaCoLLE'MATA {of avaxoMau, Gr. to glew-together} a medicine 
to be applied- to the forehead, in ata ap the eyes, to reſtrain 


2, Analogoy 
Rate ſometh: 


fluxions. Bruno, And to the noſtrils in hemorrhages ; alſo' that will M Matthery 

| ere preg: parts, and produce fleſh in a wound or ulcer. © Blau- rc er 
...... 1 5 „ [Sm : YOune | 
ANAaco'LYTHON [A, , of ava and x, Gr. to follow) an ures ana/ogic 
inconſequence, a. figure in rhetoric when a word is not expreſſed which J 
is to anſwer another. Sis ; Unels for the 


aft g 1%" K 75 ; k 
Ax Ack EO“NTIeR Perſe [of el, a lyrie poet] a ſort of verſc 18 90185 


Awape'sMa [of da and Zoos, 


LT 7 1 120 i; 
To Axa 6; 


| conliſting of ſeven ſyllables, and is nos tied to any certain rule, ol 9 — as 
r e 4 | / "eps o 
Ax Acro der eee the herb ſword- gras. 9 eise 
| ANADENDROMA'LACHE Asad, 4 870 roſe mallowt!e*- 
Aa 


| d, Gr. a ſwathe or bandage 
to bind up wounds. | 


Auabi'rLosis [araltirawor,- Of: d to.redouble, 67. 
: : ; s | N x l 


of analog 
n Or pray 


— 
ANA"LoGous 


word] 1. Pertai 


rhetoricians] a redoubling, a figure, when the ſame word that ends a 
ſentence is repeated in the beginning of the next; ass. 
\ _ He preſerved his innocence amidſt theſe temprations ; 
| Temptations which none but he could overcome. f 
AnavieLoss [with phyſicians] the redoubling of fits of agues, 
fevers, Go. {8M 5 0 25 . 
R 0 dia and d. de, to give, Gr. with phyſicians] the 
conveyance of the chy le through its proper veſſels; alſo a vomit. 
Axa DbROMOuS Fi/s, a name given, by ichthiologiſts, to all fiſh 
. which, at ſtated ſeaſons, go from the freſh waters into the ſea, and 
afterwards return back again. Lf ; 5 
'  Anaca'LL1s Caοννν, Gr. the herb impernel. The flower is 
monopetalous, multifid, and orbicular; the fruit is a globoſe capſule, 
containing only one cell, and dividing horizontally into two hemiſ- 
pheres ;. Ts ſeeds are numerous and angular. ; a 
Ax ALUis Agualica fn rs] a brook- lime. 
 AnacaLLis Sylveſtris. [in botany] the herb calves- ſnout. 
Ax AA KSK ATA, à city of Muſcovite Tartary, in the province of 
Dauria, near the ſource of the river Amour. 


AxAcLYPTTICE [arayaunlxn, Gr.] the art of engraving, chaſing, 


or imboſſing. 4 | | 
Ax A, a town of Italy, in the Compagne di Roma, ſituated 
about 32 leagues eaſt of Rome. Lat. 42 1' N. Long. 13? 45 E. 
Anaco'ct [araywyn, of a, and ayw, Gr. to lead] a rapture or ele- 
vation of the ſoul to things celeſtial and eternal; an exciting or raiſing 
of the mind, to ſearch out the hidden or myſterious meaning of any 
paſſage, eſpecially of the holy ſcripture. = | 
 AnaGoGe'TICAL [anagogeticus, Lat. a, in compoſition, ſome- 
times implies a diſtribution through, ſometimes it ſignifies upwards, 
and ſometimes again, and theſe three ſenſes afford a key to the ſeve- 
ral compoſitions of this word] 1. Pertaining to high matters. 2. Per- 
taining to myſteries, myſtical, myſterious, that has an exalted or un- 
common ſignification. 3. That exalts the mind to divine contem- 
plations. ay. 
l Anaco'cicat. [anagogique, Fr.] myſterious, raiſing the mind to 
things eternal and divine. | | | 
ANAGoGICALLY, myſteriouſly, with religious and ſpiritual elevation. 
 AxnacramM [anagramme, Fr. anagramma, It. anagrama, Sp. ana- 
 gramma, Lat. avayeapuc, Gr.] a conceit ariſing from the tranſpoſition 
of ay, and yeaPw, to write the letters of a name or title, in order to 
ſet forth ſomething to the praiſe of the perſon ; as this of W, i, l, l. i, a, m 


N, o, y attorney general to king Charles I, a very laborious man, - 


moyl in law. 8 | 

| ANAGRA'MMAT15M,0r METAGRAMMATISM [arayexpuarion®:,Gr.] 
is a diſſolution of a name truly written into its letters as its elements, 
and à new connexion or diſtribution of it by artificial tranſpoſition, 
without addition, ſubtraction, or change of any letter into different 
words, making . ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to the perſon named, 
Cds. he: ; 


| ANAGRA'MMATIST. [ararypappualtu, of dn and ypapu, Gr. to write] 
a maker or writer of anagrams. : 


To Anacra'MMATIZE, [araypappalige, Gr. anagrammatiſer, Fr 4 


to make anagram. $5 e eee var. 
_ AnacRa'PHE [Yu, Gr.] 1. A recording or regiſtring affairs, 
a commentary. 2. An inventory, c. A Aide lt i 
Ana"cyRis [avrayvp;, Gr.] bean trefoil, an herb. 3 
_ANAISTHES1.4A:,[of azz and aigbnoy, Gr. ſenſe] a loſs of, or defect 
of ſenſe, as in ſu as have the palſy. | 


 AnaLE'CTaA Jof Ada, of az and Apen; to gather, . 


1. Fragments or crumbs, gathered up from the table. 2. Collections 
- or ſcraps collected out of authors. a 
© AnaLE'MMa [with aſtronomers] an orthographical projection of 
the ſphere, on the plane of the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to 
by at an infinite diſtance, and either, in the eaſt or weſt points of the 
orizan. * | N | SA. | 
_., ANALEMMA :[in aſtronomy] an inſtrument, a Kind of aſtrolabe, 


* 


, 
- Sabg + es 


made either of braſs or wood; conſiſting of the furniture of the ſame . 


rojection, with an horizon or curſor fitted to it, uſed for finding the 
un's riſing and ſetting,, Sc. 3 . 
AxALEP Ticks [aan ri, Of Uννu u, Gr. to. receive again, 
to re-eſtabliſh, or reſtoxe] in phyſic, reſtorative medicines, ſuch as are 


ood to reſtore the body, when waſted and emaciated either by the 


want of food, or the continuance of a diſeaſe. | 
„ANA LGESY [ analgeſia, Lat. avanynoin, Gr. of a priv. and ae, 
pain] an indolency, freedom from pain and grief. 

f ANALO'GICAL [aralogique, Fr. analogs, It. anologico, Sp. of analo- 
Ficus, Lat. avaryix®-, Of ava and A., Gr. a word, reaſon, or ra- 
tio]. 1. Uſed. by. 72 of analogy, relation, or agreement. It ſeems pro- 
* diſtinguiſhed from analogous, as words from things. Analogous 
- lignifies having relation, and analogical having the quality of repre- 
ſenting relation. Jobaſen, When a word, which originally ſignifies 
any rn or object is attributed to ſeveral other objects, not 
by Way of reſemblance, but on the account of ſome evident reference 


ht ab 


the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analegical word; ſo a 


245 


dund pulſe and ſound. ſleep are fo called, with reference to a ſound 
and healthy conſtitution ;. but if you ſpeak. of found doctrine, this is 
by way of reſemblance to health, and the word is metaphorical. Watts. 
2, Analegous, having reference or reſemblance ; as, minerals partici- 
ate ſomething, aza/og:cal to the inanimate and vegetable province. 


ir Matthew Hale. 


+. AnaLo'cicaily [of analogical] in an analogical or analogaus man- 
ner. Some avere 2 e the whole 7 of crea- 
tures exa/ogically, and congruous to their relative natures. Cheyne. 
ede eg Ng. [of aralogice!] the quality of being analogical, 
fitneſs for the illuſtration of ſome analogy, | 
ANA Locks bis,. of ara and N, Gr. to reaſon, with 
lopicians] a 5K ) 

the effect, ſo as to imp 7 an unavoidable neceſſity. 8 
gen, [with phyſicians] a compariſon of cauſes relating to a 


To A'xai.oatzt [of are and Agate, Gr. to reaſon], to Wuſtrate by 
ay of avalogy. . Syltems of material bodies, if ſeparately wulf. 
ered, repreſent te ject of the deſire, which is ana/ogized by at- 

mation or gravitation. CB. 

AN Lodous [analogus, Lat. da, Gr. of ave and 4% ., a 
word] 1. Pertaining to analogy,” anſwerable in proportion, reſembling 


- 
. 


| \ 
% 


ANA 


are compounded. or made. 


4 Anamo'RPHOSIS 93 and jo _ of 


ANA 


or bearing relation to. 2. It has to beſore the tliing to which the 


analogy is referred. LSE, 

ANA'LoGy Canaligie, Fr. analogia, It. Sp. and Lat. aranyia, of 
ere and Age, Gr.] 1. A like neaſon,. proportion, corzeſpondence, 
relation which ſeveral things in other reſpects bear to one another; 
2. When the thing, to which the analogy is referred, happens to be 
mentioned, analogy has after it 70 or avih, And when both things 
are mentioned after analogy, betareen or betwvixt is uſed. The body 
politick hath ana/egy to the natural. Dryden. By analogy, with all 
other liquors, the form of the chaos could not be the ſame with that 
of the preſent earth. Burnet, If we make him expreſs the cuſtoms 
of our country, rather than of Rome, it is when there was ſome ana- 
logy betwixt the cuſtoms. Dryden. . 

AnaLocy [with grammarians] the declining of a noun; or the 
conjugation or a verb, according to its rule or ſtandard, or the agree. 


ment of ſeveral words in one common mode; as, from we, is formed 
loved; from hate, hated; from grieve, grieved. 


* 


AnaLocy [with mathematicians] the compuriſon of ſeveral ratios 
of numbers or quantities one to another. 4 


ANALYSIS [ analyſe, Fr. analyſia, It. analyſis, Lat. die, W. 
of h and Avorc, a ſolution] the dividing, parting, or ſevering a 


matter into its parts. | | ; ir 
. - ANALYs1s {in anatomy] an exact and accurate diviſion of all the 
parts of a human body; by a particular diſſection of them. | 


 AnNaLys1s [with chemiſts] the decompaynding of a mixed body, 


or the reducing any ſubſtance into its firſt principles. 


AnA'LysIs [with logicians] is the method: of finding out truth: 
and ſyntheſis is the method of convincing others of a truth already 


found out. It is the attention the mind gives to what it knews in a 


queſtion, which helps to reſolve it, and in which the analyſis princi- 
pally conſiſts: all the art lying in extracting a great many truths, 
which lead us to the knowledge of what we ſeek after. | 
AxAlLxsis [with e ee is the art of diſcovering the 
truth or falſhood of a propoſition, by ſuppoſing the queſtion to be 


always ſolved, and then examining the conſequences, till ſome known 
or eminent truth is found out; or elſe the impoſlibility of the preſent 


propoſition is diſcovered. - 1 FE 
NALYSIS of finite Quantities [in mathematicks] that which is 
called ſpeeidus arithmetick or algebra. 5 
AxALYSISs of Infinites, is the method of fluxions; or differential 
calculus, called the new analyſis. . 
 AnaLys1s, a table or ſyllabus of the principal heads or articles of a 
continued diſcourſe, diſpoſed in their natural order and dependency. 
ANALY'TICAL, or ANALY'TICk [analytigque, Fr. of analyticus, Lat. 


DES Gr.] pertaining to analyſis, or the method of reſolving 
things. : | | 


AxaLYTical Method.[in logick] is the method of reſolution, ſhew- 


ing the true way by which the thing was methodically or primarily. | 


invented. TOE: Mr ory tr 

AxaLY'Ttcaiiy [of analytical] by way of analyſi s. 
 AnaLY'TICKks, or Ax ALT TICAL ART. farin, Gr.] a name 
commonly given to algebra, as being nothing elſe but a general ana- 
lyſis of pure mathematicks ; or elſe becauſe it teaches how to ſolve. 
queſtions, and demonſtrate theorems, by ſearching into the fundamen-/ 


tal nature and frame of the thing; which to that end is, as it were, 


reſolved into parts, or taken all to pieces, and then put e again. 
To ANALYZER [of ave and xe, Gr. to looſen] to reſolve any com- 
ound into, its conſtituent parts. When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed 
into ſubject and predicate propoſition, argument, act, obje&, cauſe, 
effect, adjunct, oppoſite; &c.' then it is 'anatyzed, analogically and 
metaphyſically. This laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of ſcripture. Watts.» 


To AnaLyzE Bodies [with chomilte], is to reſolve or diſſolve them 


by means of fire, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts of which they 


AxATLTzER [of analyze] as that which analyzes. I doubt whe- 
ther fire be the true and univerſal ana/yzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

— Ana'MNEsIs [arapnois, Of ava and fwamua:, Gr. to remember} 
remembrance. . : mh To? 5 PT: 


1 


AxNAMNES18 [with rhetoricians] a figure; when the orator mentions 


or calls to mind what is paſt.  _ MI onto 
ANAMKNE'STICKs [in pharmacy] medicines proper to reſtore a de- 

cayed memory. 1 | YRS En Pe 

| „Gr. ], form or 

ſhape] a monſtrous projection in perſpective and painting; or the re- 


| 2 of ſome figure or image, either upon a plane or curved 


face in a deformed ſhape, which, at a proper diſtance, ſhall appear 


regular and in proportion | . 
AN Aw AS [in botany] the name of a diſtin genus of plants, 
called in Engliſh, the pine- apple, from its reſembling cones of the 
pine: tree. e flower conſiſts of only one infundibuliform petal, di- 
vided into three ſegments at the edge; its fruit is of a turbinated form, 
containing a number of kidney - like ſeeds. No fruit equals the ana- 
nas in delicious flavour. It is propagated with us in ſtoves, and 


| ſhoald be gathered and eaten as ſoon as ripe, which may be known 


by its ſtrong and agreeable ſmell, and alſo by its ſoftneſs. | 
AAk As, wild. See Pencvin. - - j vo 
 ANANCA1'0N, [&rayxuo, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric that proves the 
neceſlity of a matte... | | 


 ANANTOP0'DOTON {abarrotolores, of a priv. and dard, Gr. 


to render or give by way of return] a figure in rhetoric, when an 
oration wants ſome parts. | a $0] 


Anara'stus [with gra: marians] foot or meaſure in Greek or 


. thay has. the two firſt yllables ſhort, and laſt long, as 
1 lt 3 . 25 | 5 : - 3 
Ax Arx s Tick Verſen, ſuch verſes that have the forementioned feet. 


ent or forcible argument deduced. from the cauſe to“ Ana'enuora [aafoya, of am and prev, Gr. to bear] a repetition, 


or. figure, when ſeveral clauſes of a fentence begin with, the fame 

word; as © where is the wiſe, where is the feribe, where is the diſputer 

&« of this world ?” ih a « 5; (re 
AnaProRa [with ancient aſtronomers] an aſceriſion of riſing 


the twelve ſigns of che zodiack, from the caſt, hy the daily of - 


the heavens, 


\ Axapiikorts Las Aeg, of aranAnge:, to fll up, Gr.] Aa filling | 


M 


up or ſupplying. 


Anas (+ 


. ny F - 
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ture of an anaſarca. A woman labou 


| that provoke iw 


' (ould follow is ſet foremoſt, as, 


: — a bad ſenſe. In 


| be: which 4s 


minute anatomical parts of matter, is little 


5 2 of phyſie and natural 
fruQure of * body learned b apr 


"RY - 
ANA ' 


s with f $] that part of furgery that reſtores el. 
ther what nature ſit 3 is any other way decayed. 

AvarLe'RoTICK, having the quality to fill u 

AnNAaPLEROTICKS 2 _ G. medicines Proper to fl up 
ulcers and wounds wi 

Anx/qurto, a county In ken, in fouth America, in the govern-. 
ment of Quito.. | 

A'XARCH ¶ arapx®, fof 4 priv. and 4 a „Gr. vernment] an 
author of confuſion ; as, in Milton, the Par old. Fohn/on. 

 Awarcni'cai [of anarch] pertaining to anarchy, having no 9 
vernment. This anarchical and rebellious ſtate of nature. C 

AnARAchy [anarchie, F. anarchia, It. Sp. and Lat,  arapyie, Gr.] 
being without rule, want of all government in a ſtate or nation, there 
being no ſupream governor ; ſo that all affairs thereof are in diſ- 
order and confuſion. 

Ana'seTa [in aſtrology] the fatal planet, the threatener of death 
in a nativity. 

 ANARRHI'NON [of d and g Gu, Gr. the noftil] an herb like pimper- 
ne}, calves-ſnout. 

Anava's RCA [aracaęræ, of « and oa 
dropſy, being a white, ſoft, yielding ſwe ling of ſome parts, or of the 
whole body, that ans 5 in when preſſed. 

AnNasa'Rcovs [of anaſarca] relarin ting to, or partaking of the na- 

of an anaſcites, with an ana- 


farcous ſwelling on her legs. Wiſeman. 
 AnasToECHIo's1s paſs noo, Gr.] a | refulution of mixt bodies 
into their firſt principles b mical operations. 


ANASTOMA'TICKS, or ker AnasTomo'TICks . (of areropuwcts, - 


| the and roux, Gr. the month, or avaropuew, to open or unſtop] medi- 


eines for the opening of the oY and paſſages, as thoſe medicines are 
eat, urine, Blancard. © 

AxAs ro- MOSIS Cas og, Gr. 1. A looſening or opening ſuch 
an aperture in the veſſels as lets out their contents. 2. A mutual 
connexion, inoſculation, and opening of arteries and veins one into 
another. . 

AnasToMosrs [with phyſicians] a flux or flowing out of - the na- 
tural humours of a human body, &c. as blood, chyle, lympha, at 
the places where are ſuch veſſel, ho are not well cloſed. 


_  AnA'sTROPHE [av fn, of ararpow, Gr.] a turning the contrary 
way, or inverſion the contrary way. 


ANASTROPHE [with omen > 
am contra. 

ANaA'T A: $ [araracug, of Alas, Gr. to extend upwards] a ſtretching, 
reaching out in extenſion upwards. 

AxaTagts [with ſurgeons]. an. extenſion of -the houy towards the 
upper - 

: NA'THEMA anatheme, Fr. anatema, It. and Sp. n Lat. 
e, Gr. in eſych.] :£Ta&patO- axomurrO-, i. e. accurſed, cut off 
from communion: but according to its ſtrict and proper etymology, it 
ſigniſies the act of devoting, or what is dewofed; and this both * a 
e former it is uſed for any kind of gift or 
offering, given or ſet apart to God or the church; or things that were 
by the Pagans conſecrated to mere idols, and which were commonly 
hung on the walls, c. of their tem les. In the latter, that is, the 
ill-tenſe, it ſignifies the devoting to deſtruction, or, at leaſt; to ſome 
great evil ſuppoſed to enſue; in which latter ſenſe it has been applied 


do eceleſiaſtical excommunication. 


- ANATHEMA'TICAL [of anathema] relating tO, or having the 22 
of an anathema. | 
AnaTREMa'TICaLlLY [of andibimiatical] in a curſing manner. 
To ANATHE'MATIZE [ anathematiſer, Fr. anatematizare, It. anate- 
nas: Sp. of anathematizo, Lat. dH, Gr.] to put under a 
curſe, to excommunicate. They were to be anatbematixed, and with de- 
teſtation branded and. baniſhed out of -the church. Hammond. 
ANATHYMIA's1s [of az and Jumapa, Gr.] a perfume, vapour, 
or echalation. 


m 
Ax Ari ROUS of anates, ducks, 8 ph to bear, Lat. 
dueing ducks. If be anatiferous trees, whoſe rape 5 
out into barnacles, yet if the ey corrupt, . degenerate i into maggots, 
which produce not them again. Brow 

ANA TOCISM IO. of a G * riero, Gr. to bring forth? 

one] intereſt; or uſe * uſe, the renewing uſe-mon ey annually, 
N the intereſt becomes the ipal; 2 upon Preset; com- 
pound intereſt: a ſpecies of ufury generally forbidden. But why i in- 
tereſt that is due at a certain — and is not ald, ſhould: not be ad- 
ded to the original ſum as a part thereof, to ar intereſt for the en- 
ſaing year, there ſcems to be no reaſon, 

ANATOMICAL [anatomigque, Fr. enatomico, It. ind Sp. anatomicus, 
Lat. of dre, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to anatomy; as, an anatomi- 
— knife. 2. Conſidered as the odject of anatomy, or proceeding 

pon principles taught thereby. There is a natural diſtortion of the 
anatomical cauſe of laughter. Sw; 3. Dif- 

The continuation of folidity, if we look — the 


ſeed, ſeparated. 
different from hardneſs. 


Locke. 


— {anttomical)] aoletifing ws the rules of | anatomy : 


in an anatomical manner. 
2 Fanttomifte, Fr. "notomifla, ſe. | anatomits, Sp. and 
Lat.] a perſon well verſe oe killed in anatomy. 
To Axa TOMIZE [of a and 21, Gr. to cut] 1. To diſſect an ani 
mal, or to divide". body into its component 
every parcels of that which we are to u 


lay any thing open, diſtinctly, and by its minute, 5 2 7 
anatomi xe him to thee as he 15 1 muff bluſh, S bal 8 
AuAfreur [anatemie, Fr. anatomia, It. Sp. and at. ol a care 


Gr. 1. 1 curious, dextrous, and neat diſſection, or taking to 


the ſolid parts of an animal body, for the diſcovery of its ſeve 
in order to explain the original, pe HA ok for the better im 
2. The docttine = 


Let the muſcles 
_—_ n we knowledge on 22 is "ey. us, 85 


"7 


breaking of the ſtone in the 


, Gr. fleſh] a certain fort of 


- north-eaſt of Nantz. Lat. 


\Ggure, when m dere which 


have as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and ſt 


Ana'Tic of ws, Gr. of or ing to wal aantities of each . han 
1 ] of or pemaini is eq q 


3. The my ofdividing a thing either eorporeal or 


anal * Dryden. 
1480 is to break it, and make anatonm 


intellectual. To amplify any thing: 


ments, a ſkeleton. 


O chat my were in the thunder's Ine: 


I'd rouze from ſleep that fell 2 | Shakefeare, f n * 


5. Ironically à thin meagre perſon. , | 
A mere anatomy. | Shakeſpeare. : 

AnaTo'RICA, a ſmall city of Greece, upon hoy river Ache. be 
miles from the ſtraits of Negropont. 

AxAT zl“ 2818 Lava D, of avs and rp, Gr. to wear] 1 1. AR 
of rubbing againſt or upon. 2. Act of -bruiting. 

AnaTRIPs1s [in ſurgery] (the bruiſing or breaking of a bone, the 
nies or bladder. 

A'NATRON [Ge, Gr.] 1 M fort of falt extracted from the water 
of the river Nile. 2..A nitrous juice, which condenſes in vaults, ar- 
ches, and ſubterraneous places. 3. A volatile ſalt, ſkimmed off the 
compoſition of glaſs when in fuſion. 4. A compound ſalt made of 
quickfilver, alum, common ſalt, and nitre. 

ANAXIMA'NDRIANS, an ancient ſect of philoſophical atheiſts, 550 
admitted of no other ſubſtance in nature but body; ſo called from 
Anaximander their founder. 

Ana'zz1c0, a town in the province of Barri, in the kingdom of 
N aj les. It is ſometimes called Gnazi. 

'NBAR, a city of Aſia, ſituated upon the Eu uphraes twenty leagues 
from Bagdat. It is called by the natives Haſchemiah 

A'nBury [with farriers] a ſort of wen or ſpongy wart, full. of 
blood, growing in any Fart of the body of an horſe. See Au- 
BURY, 

Ancara'Nno, a ſmall city of the eceleſiaſtical fare, in the marqui- 
ſate of Ancona. 

Ance'N15, a town of France, in the province of Britany, 17 miles 
47 20 N. Long. 157 W. 

A'xeESToR [ancęſtre, Fr.] a forefather; one from whom a perſon 
deſcends by the father or mother. 

Axcksrox [in common law] the difference between anceſtor and 
predeceſſor is this; anceſtor is applied to a natural perſon, as. A B. 
and his anceſtors ; and predeceſſor may be uſed of the perſons that 
were prior in time, as to a corporation or pr e as a biſhop. 
and his predeceſſor. | 

Ance'sTREL ſin law] pertaining ' to anceſtors; a8, homage de 
trel, i. e. _— done by: anceſtors, . 

Axcz'sr&y, 1. Aſeries of anceſtors, the 1 who compoſe it, a 
lineage; as, a wiſe: and ' virtuous axcefiry. Addiſon. 2. The honour 
of birth or extraction. 3. Deſcent, Title and anceſtry re render a good 
man illuſtrious. Addi/or. 

"A'xcurnTey [of ancient, and therefore ſhould be Written ancier- 

try]- antiquity of a family, appearance or proof of antiquity. Wed. 
dig, is a meaſure full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſpeare. 

"NCHOR [encre,. Fr. ancora, It. Sp. and Port! 'ancker, Du. and 
Ger. ankar, Su. ancen, Sax, anchora, Lat. of ayzuge, Gr.] an in- 
ſtrument-to hold a ſhip in the place ſhe rides; alſdò metaphorically, it 
denotes any thing that confers ſtability or ſecurity.” Which hope we 
aft. Hebrews.” The 
forms 1 2 which it is commonly uſed are, to caſt anchor, to lie or ride 
at anchor, 

Ancnoss, dere are ſeveral um of he as. the ſheet anchors, 
beſt and ee bower anchor, kedge anchor, ples, creeper, &c. 

The Parts ef an Auchok are, the ſhank, thefloo ooks, both'of Heavy 
ah ; the wooden ſtock, Gr the i e. — * XS 

NCHQR [ hiero lyphically] re nts 8 ie were, 
the anchor that ho 2400 fr 15 — faith che) | Ls 

To Boat the Axcnos, is to put it into the back, 

© ' The Axcnox is foul [a fea phraſe)” is when the Gals; by the f rurn- 


ing of the ſhip, is hitched about the fluke. 


The Axcnor i Cock-bell Ia ſea phraſe] uſed when the anchor 
right up and down by — 2 s fide. 

hong An dun 3 is a Peck [a fea ph __ is when it is juſt under the 

hands or hole in the ſhip's ſtern, — which 1 cable runs out, 


that belongs to it. 
To caft an Ax cho, to let fall, an Aeneon, or to drop an . 


[a ſea cl gd is to pat or let it down. into the 2 1 order to » the 


The - AXCHoR tomes Home [a ſea term uſed w it cannot hold te 
ſhip, but that it drives away by the violence of the wind or tide. 
0 o fetth Home the Axchon, or to bring. Home th, Ancuot, fa ra 
term] is to dra 1 after the ſhip. 


ANCHOR: Lotte en to have uſed this word for anchoret, 
or an abſtemious recluſe raping Jobnſon. = NE * 
Jo defperation turn my truſt and ho an . . 


An anchor's cheer in priſon be my 

10 0 [ancrer, Fr. ancbrar, Port.] to aſt e „* reſt on. 
My intention axchors on Tfabel. Shakeſpeare." 

To Shoo an Axcyor [a ſea term] is to caſe the, flook of ie with 
boards, that it may better take hold in ſoft ground. 

AN E, or A'ncuorinG [ancrage, Fr.] 1. Ground apt or fit 
to hold the anchor of a ſhip, ſo that ſhe cannot drive, but ride it out 
with ſafety, the hold of an anchor. All our axchorage would be looſe, 


and we ſhould but wander in a wild ſea; Watrs.- 2. ſet of anchors 
belonging to a ſhip, She weighed her anchorage. ' Shakeſpeare. 
Anchorace [in law] a duty paid to the 8 2 privilege of 
4 anchor in a pool or haven, 
_ -, Ancnora'Lis Proceſſus [with anatomiſts] the or ſhooting 
_ forth'of the ſhoulder like a beak, led coracvidey and cn 
cularis. 
* A'ncuontd [in heraldry) as 'n croſs hichored * ſo called, becauſe 
the far e ties of it Gemble the fook of an anchor. 18 


A'xcaorer, A'xcuokiTe, or AnA” CHORITE,. [anacorete, Fr. ant; 
coreta, It. See Au AC! z] a hermit, '&c+ Who leads a ſolitary 
life in a deſart, to be farther out of the peach of the temptation of the 
world, and to be more at ſeiſure for tation. 

A'xcuoknoLD [of anchor and bold] 1 1. The. 
K nn r Tue old e ) 
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of Rome, and 15 miles north of 


AND 


candy ean-faſtreſs ; 25, the one and only aſſurance and faſt anchorbold 


| ſouls health. Camden. ML pple i 6.047" 
3 [of anchor and ſmith} the forger of anchors: = 
Axcno'viss [anchois, Fr. anciughe, It. anchovas, Sp. as ſome ſay, 
ancho fiſh, f. x. caught in the river Ancho] a ſmall fiſh caught on the 
coaſt of Catalonia, Provence, '&c. which comes to us in pickle, uſed 
in ſauces, | 8 . 
us A [ayyeoa, Gr. ] a ſpecies of bugloſs. See Bvoross. 7 
y do abe, Grd. a curvature or bending of the joints ; 
bid contraction. | 0 
EE boi, a certain ſwelling between the 


A'ncienr, or A'nTiENT [ancieh, Fr. anziano, It. anciano, Sp.] 
1. Old, of former time, and mat as oppoſed to late or mo- 
dern. Ancient and old are diſtinguiſhed ; old relates to the duration 
of the thing itſelf; as, an old coat, a coat much worn: and ancient, 


to time in general; as, an ancient dreſs, an habit uſed in former 


times; but this is not always obſerved, for we mention old cuſtom : 
but- though old be ſometimes __— to modern, ancient is ſeldom 
oppoſed to new. 2. That has been of long duration; as, with the 
ancient is wiſdom, and in length of days is —_ Job. 
3. Paſt, former; as, we ſhall begin our ancient buketings. Shakeſpeare. 
" Ancient Demeſn [in law] a tenure whereby all manors apper- 
taining to the crown were held jn the times of king Edward the Con- 


feſſor, and William the rs 9 The number and names of 


which manors, as all others belonging to common perſons, the con- 


queror cauſed to be written in a book, after a ſurvey made of them, 


now remaining in the Exchequer, and called doom{day-book. 
Ancient, or Aus HEN, à flag or ſtreamer, ſet up in the ſtern of 
a ſhip, and formerly of a regiment. 5 
Axcizxr, /ub/. the bearer of a flag; as, was ancient piſtol, now 
called enfign. 5 ; Ss ics Bega ac 24a 
A'xcienTLY [anciennement, Fr.] in ancient times. 
A*NcienTwess [anciennete, Fr.] oldneſs, antiquity . 
A'ucizurs [in the Middle Temple] ſuch as are paſt their reading, 
and do not read. a 


Axis, /ub/. they who lived in old time were called ancients, 


in oppoſition to the moderns ; as, 5 
: And tho' the ancients thus their rules invade, 
Moderns beware. Pope. | 

AxcigxTs [in Grey's Inn] the ſociety conſiſts of ancients, bar- 
riſters, benchers, . and ſtudents under the bar. | 

A'NIENTRTY [of ancient] this word Spencer and Shakeſpeare uſe. 
_ AfncienTY [anciennets, Fr. anzianita, It.  anciania, Sp. in law] 
ancientneſs, ſeniority, elderſhip, dignity of birth. 

_ A'xcLam, a town of Pomerania, in Germany, ſituated on the 
river Pene, about 45 miles north-weſt of Stetin. Lat. 54 of N. 
Long. , ᷣ ͤ . ee 

Axl, or AxkTE [ancleop, Sax. anckel, Du.] the lowermoſt 
joint of a human leg, which joins the leg to the foot. | h 

A'ncon Tarn” 

Axcox [in anatomy] the backward and larger ſhooting forth of the 
bone of the arm, called ulna. | | ines 
Axco'xA, a port town of Italy, the capital of the marquiſate of 
the ſame name, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 130 miles north-eaſt 

L ſubject to the Pope. Lat. 
432 20 N. Long, 1501“ E. 3 


. A'xcons [with ſurgeons] a ſort of boil, ſore, foul ulcer, or ſwel- 
ling, that breaks out in the fleſhy parte. ; 

 AncoNe [with architects] the coins or corners of walls; ſuch as 
meetings, or bowing of elbows; creſs beams, rafters ] | 


> 5 Anconz'us Muſculus [in anatomy] the ſixth muſcle of the elbow, 
= ariſing from the lower and back | 
: . lateral part of the brachæus externus, a little below. the ole- | 


of the os humeri, and is inſerted 
into 
cranium; it helps to ſtretch the elb . os 

- A'nconr [in the iron mines] is when metal is wrought in the finery 


from a four ſquare maſs or bloom, to a bar of any ſhape, 
about three feet in length, leaving Aa ſquare rough piece at each end, 


to be wrought at the chafery. | | 
Anecup, a province of Chili, in South America; it is bounded on 
the weſt by an Archipelago of the ſame name; on the eaſt by the An- 
des; on the north by the country of Oſorno; and on the ſouth by the 
country of Magellan. _ n een LASSS D049 0 

[ OY 'LE. Sees ANQHFLE. 7s 30 mn 
. ANCYLOBLE'PHARUM [ayxvno0@ueor, Of ayzonc@, crooked, and 
faPagur, an eyelid, Gr.] a diſeaſe when the eyelids grow to the tunica 
cornea, or albuginea, ſo that they cloſe and ſtick together. Nlancard. 
.* AncyLoGLO's0UM [&yzvnyaucoon,* [of ayzin®- and 'yaAvoru, Gr. 
the tongue] the quality of being tongue: tied, chat is à diſeaſe or defect 
of the tongue, which, according to Bruno, is either, firſt, from the birth, 
and ariſes from che inferior membranes which bind that organ being 


i ; ſomewhat too hard and ſhort; or ſecondly, accidental, when an ulcer 


under the tongue has contracted too hard a cicatrice. 1109 
AxcxLoro'ssus ayzvnyauorcs, Gr.] one who has an empedi- 
ment in his ſpeech, tongue-ticd, Se. 7 i 60 8 
 AncyLo'MELE, a crooked probte. 
Axcxrolsrs, the fame as AucvOOt Os llt 
Anerro“roVUI [of cu and roh Gr. J a fmall knife to cut the 
firing under the tongue. s B el : . 94 = 
. AncyRo! bes [#yxvpo 


. 


pornds5, of MAI EIS! an anchor, and «Jo, form, 


Aud [and, Sax,. or ende, Du. unibe, O. and L. Ger. und, 

H. Ger. 1. A conjunction, by which ſentences or terms are 101 
not eaſy to explain by any ſynonimous word. 2. "Ani es 

lignifies 0 ſeems a contraction of and if; as, Extreme felf- 


Bacon, 3. In and/if; the and is redundant, and is omitted by all 
n Bid him make hafte. Shakeſpeare: w . FL dt” > 


"gh and 
| lovers will det an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt their 7 | 
7 
271 


era flaue, Gr. to aſce: 
who fought hood-winked, | 


among the ancients] a ſort of gla- 


3 


eat corner of the 
eye and the noſe; a ſpecies, or rather degree, o the fiſtula lacry- 
malis. ; | 


der, calves chaldron, &c. 


] the elbow, the top or the point of the elbow. 


3 ? 


of kings and princes; ſpeaking with too much freedom or too 
be mj b fincerity, of th 
au Pan r. [for avaſt, by inferring the þ, according to Voſ: | 


& 


Aup All v's14, the fartheſt provinee of Spain towards the fouth-we*; 
having Eſtremadura and 'New-Caſtile on the north; and Granada, 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſonth: 


New AndaLus1a, a province of Sotith America, lying on the 7 


coaſt of the Atlantic, oppoſite to the Leeward Iſlands, having the 
river Oronoko on the weft. 1 

A'NDAMAN, the name of ſome ſmall iſlands ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of the Bay of Bengal, in the Eaſt- Indies. HS | 
' AnDa'YE, a town of France, ſituated on the Spaniſh frontiers, 


within two leagues of St. Jean de Luz. 


A'n»tL1; a town of Normandy in France, ſituated upon the Seine, 
between Paris and Rouen. . . 
Ab Na, a ſwathe in mowing; alſb as much ground as a man 
could ſtride over at once. 

Anpe'NEs, an iſland near the coaſt of Norway, in the North Sea; 
inhabited only by fiſhermen. ; | Fd St | Sg 

ANDERNacnrT, a city of Germany, ſituated on the Lower Rhine, 
about 30 miles ſouth of Cojogn. Lat. 5 1 25” N. Long. 79 'E. 

AnDE'RNo, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the province of Biſcay, 
about 60 miles weſt of Bilboa. Here the Spaniards build and lay up 
ſome of their men of war, Lat. 4.39 20 N. Long. 40 30 w. 

A'nDEs, a vaſt ridge of mountains, which runs almoſt the whole 
length of South America. They are eſteemed the higheſt in the 
world, being covered with ſnow in the warmeſt climate, and from 
thence called the Sierras Nevada; or the ſhowy mountains. Mn 
frontiers of Portugal and Spaniſh Eſtremadura. wy 

AnDr'RoNs (9. 4. hand- irons, according to Skinner; irons that may 
be moved by the hand; or may. ſupply the place of a hand] irons 
placed before the grates of a kitchen chimney, tor the ſpits to turn in, 
or in a chamber to lay wood on in the chimney. The former are 
likewiſe called racks, and the latter, dogs: : 

'NDOVER, a large market town in Hampſhire; about 10 miles 


Anvzva'LLo, a ſmall country of Spain in Andalaſia; upon the 


from Wincheſter and 62 from London. Here is a good market on 


Saturday, and a great malting trade, and a manufaRure of ſhalloons ; 


it ſends two members to parliament, and gives title of viſcount to the 


earl of Berkſhire. 2 ; 
Ax DO “VILLE [in French ey] a ſort of chitterlings, cither of 
calves or hogs guts, the one ſtuffed with pork, and the other with ud- 


* 2 


AnDoviLLE'T [in French cookery] minced yeal, bacon; and other 


ingredients rolled into paſte, or of eels and carps minced and pounded. 


Anpra'cune Lag, Gr] purſlain. See PursLAain. 
St. A'nprew, the patron of Scotland, on- account, as is faid; of a 
viſion before a battle, ſuppoſed to be won by the Picts againſt the En- 


gliſh or Northumbrian Danes. N 


A'NDbREw, as knights of St. Andrew, an order of knighthood, 
eſtabliſhed by Archiacus, king of Scotland, 4. C. Bog, called alſo, 


Knights of the thiſle. 


nights of St. Axprew, is alſo an order inſtituted by Peter the 
Great, of Muſcovy,” in 169. 


ö — 
. * 
3 b 


St. Anpxtws [in geography] the name of a city in the courity of 
Fife in Scotland, matt oh the German Ocean, about 3o miles northe 


eaſt of Edinburgh, It was formerly an archbiſhop's ſee ; but at pre- 


ſent is chiefly remarkable for its univerſit). 


St. Anprxews, is alſo the name of a town of Corinthia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated about 100 miles ſouth of Vienna. Lat. 47% N. 
Long. 159 1'E. VVV 

Avn'pR1a, the name of a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Nap 
Long. 17 OE. 8 | 
AnpRoODA'Mas [adcoIapd;, of ap, à man, and Jauas, to monk 
Gr.] a kind of hard, heavy blood-ſtone, which is {aid to bleed whe 
rubbed on a'whetftone ; alſo a precious ſtone, bright as filver, like g 
diamond, in many ſquares. Er IA 

AnDRo'cyNaL [of erg, a man, and yum, Gr. a woman] having two 
ſexes, hermophraditical. i OY CIT ITO Lp 3 
| AnpRO'GYNALLY ooo . the manner or form of an 
hermophradite, with two ſexes. ' 
dergone no real tranſexion, but were androgynglly/born, and under 


about 26 miles welt of Barry; it is the ſee of a biſhop. Lat. 419 6'N. 


ſome kind of hermophradites. Fraun. 8 F 
Anpro'cous [of ang, a man, and vun, a woman] androgy- 


nal, % p , p OE Cen is nn 
AnpRro'cynus LAY eu, of dig, a man, and qv, a woman] an 


hermophradite, who is both man and woman, having the natural parts 


of both fexes. 


 Androcynus [aſtrology] ſuch 4 Planet as is ſometimes Kot and | 


AxpRror'pes [of avg, a man, and «i3%;, form, Gr.] an automaton, 


in the form of a man; which by means of certain ſprings, &c.. juſtly, 


contrived, walks, ſpeaks, &c:; | | 
 AnDroLE'ysSY Uebe, of dinp, a man, and aut, Gr. t 

take] a cuſtom among the Athenjans, that if an Athenian were kill 

by a citizen of ſome. other place, and the city refuſed to deliver up 


che citizen to punifhment, it was lawful to take three inhabitants of | 


ſuch city, ang puniſh the homicide.in them, W 
AXDROME.Da [aſtronomy] a vorthern conſtellation ſting of 


twenty ſeven ſtars | 


Anpro'sxuon ho wh xe of dine, a man, and ayes, blood 1 ; 


St. John's wort, or See Sr. Jonun's worT. 


NDRO'sPHYNGES i ayxgooPuys, of arg, 2 man, and abort, 3 7 
im 


ſphynx, Gr:] ſtatutes in the form of a man and a ſphynx. op 
AnDRo'Tomuy [of amp and Topn, a diſſection, Gr.] an anatami 
diſſection of human Fa ; 


Sans 6 about' 32 miles eaſt of orduba. Lat. 370 50 N, 
'To Aus- Al, to bake or harden glaſs, tiles, 6c. in the ſfre. 


ere of a priv. and ., nN ſomething 
yet unpubliſhed, a ſecret hiſtory, fuch as relates to the ſecret af 


manners and condu of perſons in authority, 


Ang'cDoToON, or 8 [avexJorw, Gr.] a ching not given 
ublic. . 
, i AnsLa'crvs, 


forth, produced, or made 


ts | 


he examples hereof have un- 


A'npuxar, a city of Andaluſia in Spain, ſituated on the rivet 


ANG 
Axrra'eits, a ſhort knife or dagger. Nan nan 
„ 4-wwy Furnus [with chemiſts] a wind furnace, for ſtrong bead, 
diſtilling or melting. Ts 1 | . 
5 a [of «np@-, the wind, and perger, Gr. meaſure] an 
inſtrument or machine for meaſuring the ſtrength of the wind. There 
are various kinds of anemometers; the following is that given us by 
Wolfius: A, B, C, D, (Plate 2 11.) are vanes, like thoſe of a 
indmill; which riſe a weight, L. this olght receding farther from 
the center of motion the higher it goes, by ſſiding along the arm K M, 
fitted on the axis of the vanes, becomes heavier and heavier, and preſ- 
ſes more and more on the arm, till being a counterpoiſe to the force of 
the wind on the vanes, it ſtops the motion thereof. An index, MN, 
fitted upon the ſame axis at right angles with the arm, by its riſing or 
falling points out the crength of the wind, on a plate divided into de- 
grees. O, P, Q, R, is a broad piece of wood to keep the machine in 
a true poſition. 5 | 85 
 Axz'mone, or ANR“ MO [anporn, Gr.] the emony or wind- flower. 
The principal colours in anemonies are, White, red, blue, and ſome- 
times purple, curiouſly intermixed. 8 
AngMo'scops [of any@-, the wind, and oxowew, to view, Gr.] a 
machine or device invented to ſhew the change of the air. 
Ax -ſprob. of war, Gr.] N joey | 
AnzxT, about, concerning; it is properly a Scotch prep. &_ 
Anz's, or Awxs, the ſpires or beards of barley, or any other beard- 
* [augen, Gr.] the herb dill. See Dir. 


A'ngURIisu, or ANEYRISM [| aveve f are, and 


3 * 


erveigu©-, 0 „ pure, to di- 
late, Gr.] a morbid dilatation of an artery, attended with a con- 
dns pile and tumor, which yields if preſſed by the finger, but 
_ inſtantly recoils. Barbette. 2 25 EE 1 
Aw [of a neuw, Du. neu, Ger.] 1. Again, over again, the ſe- 
| Cond time. This is the moſt common uſe; as, to ſhew how well 
you play, then play anew. Prior. 2. Newly, in a new manner; 
=, he who begins late muſt form azew the whole diſpoſition of his 
oul. Rogers. | | EI 
. ARNE or Axrea'LTHYDE, [anpelothyve, Sax.] a fim- 
ple or-<Gpgle accuſation. Thus it was among the Saxons, when the 
oath of the criminal and. two more was ſufficient to diſcharge him ; 
but his own oath, and the oath of five more, were required to free 
him from the triplex accuſatio. | 
_ AnFRa'cTvose, or AnFRa'cTuous [anfrafus, Lat.] mazy, full 
of turnings and windings ; as, behind the drum are ſeveral vaults 
and anfraduoſe cavities in the ear-bone. Rax. 
AnFRa'cTuousNess [anfrafurfite, Fr. of anfractus, Lat.] the qua- 
lity of being full of turnings and winding. _—_ | 
AxrRa'cTures [of anfrads, Lat.] a turning and winding. 
 Ancarr'a, the prefling of teams, horſes, men, Sc. for public 
AxcaARIA [old rec.] any 


vexatious or troubleſome ſervice or duty, 
done by a tenant to his lord: | | 


* ANGasma'co, a river of South America, which, during the reign 
of the Incas, bounded the kingdom of Peru on the north. 
ANGE10'GRAPHY [of ayyno, 2 veſſel, and van, a deſcription, 
from w, to write or deſcribe, Gr.] a deſcription of veſſels in the 
human body, 7. e. the nerves, veins, arteries,” and lymphatics. 

__ ANGELOMONOSPE 'RMOUs Plants [of ayyau, a veſſel, wore, alone 
or ſingle, and ow:gua, Gr. ſeed] ſuch plants as have but one ſingle 
ſeed in the ſeed pod. wn, o 
| ANGELOSPERM 
have ſeed pods. 


* ANGEro'ToOMY © 


22 


ous Plants [of ayyuwo and owigua, Gr.] ſuch as 
[ayynoropuc, of Ayia, veſſels, and ron, of Tt, 


Gr. to cut] the art of cutting open the veſſels, as in the opening a vein 2 


or artery. A BIR g Y | - 

Ach. [engl, Lie angel, Dan, Do. and Ger. ange, Fr. angels, 

It. 1 Sp. anje, Port. acciſus, or To re: 2 of A- 
h, Gr. to do a meſſage, angel, Sax. ] 1. Originally a meſſenger 
or bringer of Cs nd moſt properly and generally appt to 
hich od as his 


2 2 * * © a-.46 
bo = 


5 


29:0 4.22% A 


ber feet a hedge-hog. 


ANG a 
 Ax&e'urer, 2 ſect fo denominated, from their yielding extravagant 
worſhip to angels. 2 80 


 Axexg'ticus P 


ulvis [in pharmacy] a diſtinction that Schroder gives 
to mercunus vite. | 7% & E824; 


A'NGEL1TEs,' the name of a ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, an 
that the Perſons of the Trinity have no diſtinct ſubſiſtence, but par. an 
take in common of the ſame divine eſſence. | en 5 
A'NcELo, or St. ANGELo, a ſea- port town of Apuglia, in Naples, po 
ſituated on the Gulph of Venice, Lat. 41 20 N. Long. 105 E. cor 
It is alſo the name of two other ſmall towns in Italy, one ſituated in wh 
the kingdbm of Naples, -and-the other in the province of Urbino. tog 
__ A'xGegLos, a fine city of Mexico, ſituated about 75 miles ſouth 7 
welt of Mexico. Lat. 199 o'N. Long. 1037 10 W. | ang 
A'xcELoT, the name of q gold coin ſtruck at Paris, whilſt ſabjeQ acut 
to the Engliſh; ſo called from its having on one fide an angel fup. 0 
porting the arms of England and France. * i ang] 
AGEs {of angre, Dan. angta, Su. to repent, or, as Caſaubon will A 
have it, of .-, or ogy», Gr. a word of uncertain-etymology, but, poſit 
with moſt probability, is derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. vexed. lines 
which, however, ſeems to come originally. from the Latin ang] 4, 
1. Ire, wrath, or an uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, upon leg, 
the receipt of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe. of revenge. 'Locke. ns. : 
Or anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, or at leaſt are © 
like it. South. 2. Pain or ſmart of a ſore or ſwelling : in this ſenſe it Op 
is plainly deducible from anger, Lat. as, there my pain began, and by t 


there the greateit anger and ſoreneſs continued. Temple. 


To ANGER, to make or render angry, to put in a paſſion 
rage. ; 4 f \ ; "» 1 
ANGER is deſcribed in painting or ſculpture, by a woman of a 


fierce aſpect, in armour, leading a dragon which ſpits fire, holding in 
one hand a ſword, and in the other a flaming torch. Or, according to 
others, with a ſword in her hand, in a poſture as if thruſting at ſome- 
body; Cupid at the ſame time preſenting her an arrow; Near her 
a table, upon which ſtand bottles, olaſſes, dice, and cards, and at 
. ANGER is allo repreſented: by a young man, reund ſhouldered, his 
face bloated, with 5 arkling eyes, a round brow, a ſharp noſe, wide 
noſtrils; he is armed; his creſt is a boar's head, from which iſſues 
fire and ſmoke, a drawn ſword in one hand, and a lighted torch in the 
other, all in red. Youth is, ſubject to anger: the boar is an animal 
much inclined-to wrath : the ſword intimates that anger preſently lay; 
hold of it; the puffed cheeks, Ec. that anger often alters the face, 
by 7 ogy of the blood, and inflames the eyes, diſtorts the fea- 
tures, Sc. * 
A'xcERLY {of anger] paſſionately, in an angry manner; as, yo. 
look angerly. Shakeſpeare. | 2 5 
Ax'GERMUND, a town in the duchy of Berg, in Germany, ſituated 
on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, about 9 miles north of Duſſeldorp, 
ſubject to the Elector Palatine. Lat. 51 10, N. Long. 6 20“ E. 
AxGERo'xa [among the Romans, 8 called of -azgine, the ſquin- 
ſey, as having cured the Romans of that diſtemper] the goddeſs ot 
patience or ſilence; her ſtatue was placed on the altar of pleaſure. 
AxcgRORxALIA,, feaſts celebrated to Angerona, the goddeſs of pa- 
tience and ſilence. 1 3 
A'Nctzs, a | city of France, capital of the province of An- 
jou, ſituated 3 Loire: it is a — ſee, 0d has a royal 
academy, chiefly for the ſtudy of the law. Lat. 47 30 N. Long. 
30 W. 1888 ä 
: ANGHlt'RaA, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy, ſituated on the es. 
ſide of the Laco Ma iore, about 40 miles weſt of Milan. Lat. 4;* 
40 N. Long. 9 1* E. 6b e a art £ | 
55 [in ſurgery] thoſe ſwellings or tumours in the groin called 
AncicLo'ss, who ſtammer in their ſpeech and tongue. 
eſpecially ſuch as with great difficulty pronounce the letters, K, L, 
and R. 7 


Avond [of an and zild, Sax. payment] the bare ſingle valuaticn 


thoſe immaterial and intellectual beings, which are uſed by or compenſation. of a criminal; the ſatis faction made for a man or Siftroid A 
- . miniſters to execute the orders of divine providence. 2. It is fome- thing; a mul& or fine. - ES capt” nga: A arch. 2 ex 
times uſed in a bad ſenſe ; as, the angel of the bottomleſs pit. Reve- Axci'xa [with ſu ] the quinſey, an inflammation of the clad de 
lations. 3 It ſometimes, in ſcri „ mearſs a man”of God, a pro- jaws and throat, at:ended with a continual fever, and a difficulty of "tie + 
Phet; and, in Rewe/ations, the Pacer or chief paſtor of a church. breathing and ſwallowing. Lat. Fe habla =: not 8 E of 
4. It is uſed, in the ſtile of love, for a beautiful perſon; as,  A'xcixa Lix1 [in botany} dodder.- See Doppes, _ "Rk . 
ns ac . Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d on; 4 — Axio eRATRY. See ANGEIO'GRAPHY. n i Joe: . 00 
ir, as I have a foul, ſhe is an angel. Shakeſpeare. Axcigrocr [ayniunnia, of axyuia, veſſels, and xy, Gr. to ſay] Fax 
A gold coin,” in value ten ſhillings, having the figure of an a treatiſe ir diſcourſe of the veſſels of a human body, as of the vein- py nfs 
angel fampt on it; in memory. of am obſervation of pope Gregory, arteries, ſinews, fc. 0 — N 
cn the pagan Angli, or Engliſh, were ſo beautiful, that if they were Axcio'Touy. See An fr. bra q. 5 
chriſtians they would be angeli, or angels. Jebaen. . An AxcLE [Fr. . angolo, It. angle, Sp. angel, Du. and Ger. angel, chptic s lo 
Axt, adj. reſembling an angel, angelical; as angel whiteneſs in Sax. ang, Lat.) 1. A corner. 2. A rod with line and hook for 7 2 
F a) ett td, E rer 8 
__ ANGEL GOLD, | | e ſmeneſs as coined an- - ANGLE [in geometry ] a ſpace comprehended between the meet- 1 
1 : * | . 8 E as thoſe lines inclire 3 or a 
. - ANGEIL-LIXE, reſembling an angel. do one another, or ſtand. farther diſtant aſunder 3 theſe angles ar + VIM 
| + ANGEL 5nor, chain ſhot, being à cannon bullet cut in two, and either plain or ſpherical. e 97 W 2 
the halves joined together by a chain. LS A Plain Axel [in geometry] is the diſtance or opening of tv? 1 
| 4, ANGRL BED, an qpen bed without bed poſts. Uñnnes that touch one another in the ſame plane 3; but ſo as not to mak 220 
 "* AnGELica [ab axgelice wirtate] the name of a well known plant, one ſtrait line, and the lines chat form it are called legs ; or it b. Place 
8 the ſpecies are; 1. Common or manured angelica. 2. ſpace bounded by the meeting of two lines, which cut one another ca 2 to the 
reater wild angelica. 3. Shining conn a angelica. 4. Mountain a plane, and are either right-lined, curvilinear, or mixed. Ce of 1 
| Bea with columbine leaves. The common angelica is —A-Right-lined AxcLE, 1s that which is formed by two right line: * e of 
deine, as are its ſeeds ; and the zones make a as A B C. Plate IV. Fig. 8. . | „ eee 
with its tender Ralks cut in May. Miler. Carwilineal, or C Ler- 882 it 
Fr. — — It. and Spa. of ayy:zy, Gr.] lined angie, is made by the interſection or mutual cuiting one ano” n 
-ANGE'LICAL, or Aug lic [axgeſicar, Lat. à of ayes,  Mixt Aver [in geometry] by | r 
Gr. an angel] 1. Pertaining to angels. 2. Pas of the d with a crooked or curved line; as AB C. Plate IV. Pe Ty. mn 
_ avgels. 3. Reſembling angle... Ale Axcrx ſin geometry] is an angle link Gina 65; 
_ AxctLicat Garment, a monkiſh garment, which men put on alit- | ing of two angles pL hag prog which intercept or mutually . 0 n 
; before their death, that they may receive the beneßt of the prayers one another on the farlace of the yjathe or iphens » by the arch, wi 
e . - > — 5 ++ | | 4 11. 9 4 i , : by 4 
% Aae har AvoL of the 
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| ad werticem, or at the top, as the an 


and C, which are reſp 


| ain the order, from the 


| true place of the fun, 


ANG 


that which ſubtends an arch of go de- 
n 52 es Wy in the figure, all de bog B A E is 


commonly divided into 360 parts, called degrees ; as C G H. Plate any pfece of fortification. 


perpe 


grees, or a fourth part of a circle, 


IV. Fig. 11. 


An Acute AncLs [in geometry] is an angle that is leſs than a right 


angle, or than go degrees, as in the figure, 1 becauſe 1 
ular point is ſharp ;_ as ABC. P ate IV. Fig. 

n Obtuſe Auel [in geometry] is one w ich has its wi, 
point blunt or broad, and 1s greater than a right one, its angular po 
conſiſting of more chan go degrees; as A BC, Plate IV. Fe 
which is ſo much more than go degrees, as CBD is leſs than go, both. 

her making a ſemi-circle or 1 o degrees. 

Right Anor ED Triangle, is one which has one right angle, as the 
4 A. Plate IV. Fig. 13. the other two, B and C, being both 
acute, and making both together but 90 degrees. | 


les. 
ao ©: have alſo ſeveral other names according to their different 


np their relations to the reſpective figures they are in, and the 


es that form them ; as, - 
Azjacent, or Contiguous Axcl Es [in geometry] which have one. 
„common to both angles, and both taken ther are 1 to 
wo right, ones,, as ABC, CBD; CBD, DBE; DBE, EBA, 
are contiguous angles. Plate IV. Fig. 14a | 


Oppoſite, or Vertical Ano Es [in geometry] are ſuch as are made 


by two right-lines croſſing each other, and which only touch in the 


an int; they-are vertical, on account of their being oppoſed 
all les A and B are 0 . 
poſite angles, as likewiſe C and PD. ate IV. Fig. 15. 
An AncLE alſo in a triangle is ſaid to be oppoſite to the fide hat 
ſubtends it, as the angle A is oppoſite to the ſide B C, and the angle 
C to the fide AB, and the angle B to the ſide AC. Plate 


Fi 
522527 or Oppofite Axor Es [in geometry] if a line cuts 4 to 


others that are parallel, the angles C and D are called internal and'op- 


poſite, i in reſpect to the external ones A and B, to which they are 2 8 
pectively equal. Plate IV. Fig. 16. | 
Alternate AxGLes [in geometry] are the angles E and D, and E 
GC dive) equal to one another. Plate IV. 
Fi : 
4 * AxcLzs [in geometry] are the angles of any right. lined 
figure without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally HE x and length- 
encd: and all being taken together, are equal to four gight angles. 
Internal AnGLEs [in geometry] are all angles made by the ſides 
of any right-lined figure within. 
* AxGLE at the centre of a circle, is an as whoſe vertex is at the 
center of the circle, and whoſe legs are two radii of a circle: as ABC. 


4 Plate IV. Fig. 17. 


An AxcLE in the /egment of a circle, is that which is ic el be- 
tween twa chords, that flow from the fame point in the periphery ; as ; 
ABC. Plate IV. Fig. 19. : 
A Solid Ancrs [in geometry] is contained under more than two 
planes, or plain angles, not being in the ſame place, and meeting i ina 


Fd Solid 0 8 geometry] are ſuch as are contained under 
angles, in multitude and magnitude, 5 
NGLE of Tres 0 A's geometry] is that which a circle or other 
curve makes with gent at the of contact. 
Horned AuclE Tas l an angle made by a right line, either 
RANGE On 8 ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. 
mologous ANGLES Wy, metry] are ſuch as in two fi „re- 
wy hay gp bo ts 18 Plate IV. nk 
NGLF Fg eri of a Circ, in g 18 2 
Mos ood ng two 2. 4 6.275 den be e Kc 


Cid Ag 0 the inner angle which is made by two! 
convex ſpherical lines interſecting each other. 

Pelecoid AxcLe [in grametry] an angle in the r figure of 
an hatchet... — 

Siftroid Axor E [in geometry] an angle in the form of a fiftrum. - 


Plate IV. Fig. 


eanthi, where the upper eye-lid meets with the under. 
AxcLE FA Vall [in architecture] is the point or corner, where the | 
two faces or iden Of wall meet. 
_ AxcLes 
the firſt ho is called the angle of the eaſt, the ſeventh 
the angle of the" weſt E fourth hon te exg/e of the north, the 
tenth houſe the ang/c of the ſouth. _ 
AncLe of wp in aſtronomy] i is the angle which the circle 
of a ſtar's longitude n des with the the meridian at the pole of the 
iptic. 
NGLE of the ſame Po ics fi 70 an angle 


AncLs of Elengation [in a aſtronomy] i is the difference between the 
the geocentric place of the planet. 

AncLE of Commutation [in aſtronomy] is the difference between 
the true place of the ſun, Ns LEAs and the place of a planer 


reduced to the ecliptic. 
ANGLE of Incidence [in Ii: the lefſer angle madg = an 


cet ra of light wich the la 0 a ſpeculum, or if the 1 

be concave or convex with a tan prin of incidence, or, 

hers define it, an angle made 14 of he falling on a body 

22 tangent line rin del y that is next luminous body. 
XGLE of Incidence in dioptricks is an angle made an incident 

ray wick a lens or other. refractin ra bu gle 7 


n Centre in fortification] is the angle G K N mem 
late IV. Fig. 20.) which is | rmed by the concurrence of two frait 
lines drawn from the angles uf the figure F N. 


3 the Circumperenc. fortification] is the next 

* , 2 ETD INES angle made. 
vGLE of the Comnterſcarp [in eg is formed by the 

E of the bode reg Mie 4 ike ons 


direction of an wan 


oe ] certain houſes. of a ſcheme of the heavens; | R 
incidence, 


5 - rays AB and B 
that is made 
the meeting of an arch o 2 meridian line with an arch of the 
—_— or any other great circle that paſſes through the body of the , 


A N . 8 
he Courtin [in eee or the ang le of the flanle 
. by or contained between the courtin and the Rank In 


ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defect Cit fortification] is 
the angle proceeding from the interſection of the two complements the 
one with the other. 

Diminiſhed AncLe [in fortification] is the angle B C F, which 1 
GR by the meeting of the outermoſt ſides of the polygon, and the 
face of the baſtion. 


AnGLt 9 


ANGLE of the exterior Figure [in fortification] is the fame as the an- 


pled of the polygon, and is the angle FC N formed at the point of the 
aſtion C, by the meeting of the two outermoſt ſides or baſes of tho 
polygon FC and CN. Plate IV. Fig. 20. - 

Arest of the interior Figure [in fortification] is the angle G H M. 
which is formed in H the center of the baſtion by the 1 of the 


Obligue ANGLE, is a name ied in common to both acute and obtuſe innermoſt fides of the 1 2 — GH and HM. Plate IV. Fig. 20 
rtification] is the a ng wings is made by the” 
o faces of the baſtion pro- 


Axvork flanking [in 
two raſant lines of defence, wiz. The tw 


longed. 
vet flanking upwards [in fortificati 
formed by the flan ing line and the courtin os Bic IV. Fi 
Flanted Axor [in fortification] is the angle BCS, which ! i made 


by the two faces BC, CS: (Plate IV. Fig. 28. and is the utmoſt part 


of the baſtion, moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and is therefore 


called by ſome, the angle of the baſtion, or the point of the baſtion. 

ANGLE forming. the Flank [in fortification] is that which conſiſts in 
one flank and one demi-garge ; or it is compoſed by the flank and that 
ſide of the polygon, running from the flank to the angle of the poly- 
gon, and, were it extended, would croſs the baſtion. 

Auclz Vorming the Face lin fortification} is an angle made of one 
flank and one face. 

AncLs of the Moat [in fortification] is an anglewhich 3 is made 8 
fore the curtain where it is interſected. 


Ke. entring, or Re-entrant AncLe [in Poricarion)] is an angle 


which retires inwards towards the place. 


Saliant AxorE [in fortification] is an angle which advances its 


point towards the field. 


ANGLE of the Epaule, or Ax LE of the Shoulder [in fortification] is 
the angle ABC, which is formed by the lines of the face BC, and the 


kante AB. Plate IV. Fig. 20. 


' Ancts fixbag carward, or Ano l of the Trnaills [in fortification] | 


is formed by the two lines fichant i in the faces of the two baſtions ex- 


_ tended, till they meet in an angle towards the curtain, and is that 


which always carries its point in towards the work, and is called alſo 
the dead angle, or angle of the moat. 

AncLz of Elevation [in mechanics] an angle comprehended . 
tween the line of direction of a projectile, and a horizontal line. 

ANGLE e 
tie lines 

' ANGLE of Incidence [in mechanics 


direction of two ne an a 
body in the 


point of contact. 
AncLe of Refle#ion 
1 2 reflected body, in the point of contact from which it re- 


en of a Battalion [in miticary affairs] are made by the laſt 
men at the ends of ranks and files. 
9 AncLes [in military affairs] the two laſt men of the fiſt 


bog AxGLzs [in military affairs] the wo laſt men, of the rear | 


 AxcLz of the Faß [in Aſtronomy] the ſame with the nonageſimal 


See Nox acksiuAT. 


Optic Axor x, is that which i is contained or included between two | 
FD the center Ny 


» 7 "2 £4 


ſubtended IT the — 2 Gebel from the eye. 


ANCLE's Refleftion [ in © is an angle form'd 4 oy 
AxGLes [in anatomy] are underſtood of the corner of the YG, or ray,-at the pre of len, wi 43 by 
a Une | 


| Axcut riſratel [in optics] is an angle between the refrafied ray. 


. and the perpendi 


the water) and the ray of refraction. 


- Optic Axor x, or Viſual AxcLz [in optics] is an angle included 


between two rays, drawn from the two extreme points in an object to 

bets N as ABC, r 
A Gabs! an an Fig. * made by the firai 
NGLE [in dia an e that is e e trait 

ceeding Ga the. pom che dat plane. 120 pro 

To Auer [angeten, Du. angein, Ger. of angel, 

- To fiſh with an angling rod. 

arte a y a bait. 


By this face did he win en 


; hearts of all that he did 1 . Stelen. 
T0 Aves with a filver Hook, to 82 0 bribe, or to beſtow more 
to obtain a. than it is worth. 

A'xcLex [of angel, Sax.] one who fiſhes with an angle. 

A NGLE-RoD, the ſtick to which the line and the hook are faltened; 
as, the 2d is uſed for angle. 

A'ncLErs [among 


out of ſhops or windows. . 
NT, an and on the coaſt of North 580 * ſends one 


Ae that part t of Great Britain called Fng 
A'NGLICISM Lare ee Fr. of anglicus, Lz « geen * the 
idiom, or a manner of 1] 7 the Engl ng gue. . eng 
AncLicvs Suder, 7. e. the 1 1 Eng (with phyſicians] an 
6 Il. colliquative fe fever, WON: in therime of e 


is che angle e 


Direction [in mechanics] an angle comprehended between 


eie an angle made by the Ine of Th 


the other part of the tangent 


r o Refrion ov/[in optics] is an angle made by the 14 ot 
extended throngh another medium 3 the air in 


1; Sar. an book! 
2. To endeavour At * 


-rods. 7 ON 
petty rogues} are thoſe who go about the ftreets 
with a ſtick and a hook at the end of it, to fiſh any thing within ſeach 


— 


an angle made by the line of . 


— 


hi Sang an 790 s n. el . e bong: nt 


axons, in con 


7 _ 8 N, Chili, in 4 ok Hfaxled 125 mit rt 


via. 


| Are LA, a large charitime e has of Abiica, 
d 16 deg and 1 and 1 . | 
2 Nag le n is AA. Winde chiefl 717 5 ne a in and er 


al mo: Taropen acinsrſor to purchaſe ſlaves for their American 
10 ever; 2172 city « Fr Fra 85 5 che top of a m. jntain 


ſurrounded. with rocks, at the runs the river Charent, 
220 miles 241 0 of Paris. Ki is the fo e of a bilkiop, and capital of 
the: oVince of Angoumois; 

'NGOUMOIS,".A province of France, wa e by Polcteu on the 
north, by Limoſin on the eaſt» by Perigord on the fouth, and by San- 
tgign on the weſt, 

Ancovu'RA, or Ancria, a large and populous city 6f Natolia, in 
Aſiatic Turky, ſituate > is the. river OY: 150 miles eaſt of Conſtan- 


tinople. Lat. 41 Long 
| 2 EATS of th 1 be a era, one of the Azores or 
' Weſtern I Iſlands, ſub j the : king ugal. 
Pa: . AGro/Gna, a town 5 e re rr, ſubject 
to the binge Py 2 A f 
'NGRIL , ms 72 
Axenr. F 1 a" 4888 being in Jager, ina 
paſſion. See 5015 7 1 enerally the 2 8 at before a thing, 
l with before a perſon. 3. Havin * e e of an- 
as, an 4 n ſui Ng 3 
E ans 


NGVE'LLBs [with falconers] {mall worms ed by fick . 
esp * e in ee à conſtellation or 


cluſter of ſtars, the figure of which on the globe repreſents a man hold- | 


ing a ſerpent. 
AyNGU1'LLA one of the Carib Wands in . fituated in the 
©® antic Oo, 1 100 18 a of St. e ſubject to the 
ngliſh; „Lat. 15 N. Lon 
* OK. $5.” which hich cuts its ulljimptote 


NGUT'NBAL, Hyperbola, an I 
with contrary alen and is produced both ways into Sontrar [eg 8. 
22 angd, 40 


» We, £6 
= - . 11 F wet * is Hbm ut 
nity. other paſſions than the 0 > gy 
bw LORE ba 15 anguiſh) ] ſized, # oh hy, r ach pained ; 
a8, Fe ee no touch, N. & "AT 1 * 
„gui not that twas t twas onne. 
*. 2 025 eh Fr. ora hy, in an r 


24 1 wide Lt 1 #be.quali 


* corners. 


0 : eee ; pres with a 5, 
Ee "Tapia ot 115 5 22 2 n odwward.. nies, g 


190 217 Annie Fen] weg Ns which has ſe: fan 
| Lee many y angles ; angularity. as 

: 5 AAS þ Mar Lat] e Salid bodies an bell ho 
get 


w „or having ar 3 | 
1 fs 1 in an angular OR wh ang es. niſhment.. God is a ftrit obſerver of, and a ſevere ain: eter | 
when te ore mec 12 701 A compound ſort of . upo Fi ſuch as gun to partake without preparation. South; 

WE 5... the moveab ib e id reyoly E ti Axial F. Sp. Port. ind Lat. animale, It. J. e. a living  crea- 
Uo AAP ty 12 onomers] is t : of .t nce rare] is by 125 defined to be a being, which beſides the power of 
1 two. Planets, —. lvang. rounc | any by : ing, he ng, and producing its like (which vegetables allo 

of motion. pad, Fa 1 a\ fe) wo — dowed * enf:vi6h and 2 — 21 
N \R1 7 5 of y es efine animal to be an organical body vonſiſting of veſſc!s 

ES pan argu nuts; * 10e * ng bg 254 rs Es, ind taking in the matter of its ti dy a park called 
of hav- hs . moy ch, whence it, is 15 6250 17 other eſſe called 5,71 

* 


ooks and anguiazs jnvolütions 
4 15 2 ſhire 01 10 Scot 125 eee Gn b north by by the 
* re of Merns; ont the Germa on the ſouth by t 
of Tay, gs Ex 77 the { Ire e and and on the we 


dune which is exceeding e 
its Ca 


ital Forfa 
It. Pa þ e narrow... 


ina 


1 Lange 5 WFP 
NGU ST 285 0 an 4: at, 
| KEN TION on Jong atus, of Nees ts . 55 at & wa: 
ol 2 1 5 te of being ſtraitened; as, the cauſe m 
on in 


ge by me ge ae upoh. it by patt of the 
Ancu'sTiTy [of anguſtit 0. Lat; Bale arcane 0 
pls alſo e 8. 6 x 
Fry LT,,4a ce of 9 7 750 Geber! Sabi, in Gert ws 
Ts rg ebur arg. 
. d [with phyfleians] medicines chat yivindie Kin 


anhelo 'Lat. act pantir 
, 


e 
_ Lirus, py oh and, thickneſs | 


unrl 0 n TanbeleJic, Lat. of anbelu] . 
ſhort; puffing and blowing, 


0 [in old jaw 
255 Bin eſpe repair 


tumor. Wiſeman. _.. 


big WAA Mi la 


term uſed nicbt . chat every one 
* d As vi Gind Lot, according to 


Races al — ng co 1 coaſt of Akica, 
ing between 955 125 north lat. 220 IX and co” 1 Long. 
* 1 is alſo the name of, = u pole to W the 
-caſt of Aſia, and 75 of 8 | 
(NICE e @nxylor,. anlſe· ſec . ; 
5 NTEÞ [erat by 1 ris, & we . 
And cars [of a or at's ty. or.of p 
Amen as, you muſt bY in N er anighty, Hoh ſear. i 


Is Lis 


0 x11., the plant from which indigo is Invico. 
5 0 WER AviLITy Y "wins La J "the d Na Mw 


an, 0 
Aw, he beth, all 1. 00 me pe or lis in the kabel SY 
9 e ts muſic bode] ſiFiies 15 W. 


est KA © 


: Leong by pamphlets, without the fe 


: conſidering, judging, of reflecting. The 


„„ -. -, 
ſpirit, and i is Mbh the a as vioare, whick i is a degree of move. © 
ment between largo and allegro. | 

Abt Rai, Lack chemie] at mart, 2. 4, fatt of bon or 


ſteel. Lat 
Ati MA Panne twi Wi Ar hermodactyls, ſv called, be. 


' caiife of thelr oy nf it: diforders of the joints. Lat. 
Anja] Falmonum {with phyſicians)' crocus or ſaffron, fo called on 
; account of its being go Soy e lun 
Amis Saturn; . e. xs lo! of le ead] tie extract of lead. Let. 
NIMA MI [called by Plato bv ru roc, the foul of the 
world, or of the uhiverſe, with naruralifs) is a certain pure, ethereal 
ſubſtance or eint which is diffuſed through the maſs of the world, 


which informs, actuates, and unites the divers parts of it into one 


great, perfect, organical, or vital body. Lat. 

The modern Platoniſts expfain the anima mundi to be a certain ethe. 
real, imiverſal fpirtt ; which exiſts perfe@y 
pervading elementary bodies on earth,. and intimately mixing with al 


the minute atonis of it, aſfümes fomewhar of their nature, and thence 


becomes of a peculiar kind. 
Some again define it to be a certain . — virtue, or vivific heat 
infuſed into the 
it, for the conſervation nutrition, and vivifieation of it. 
A MNABLR Cabimabilis, Lat.] that which. a be put into life, or 
is capable of being animated. 
ANiuA'cCHA, a river of India, in the kingdom of Malabar. Tt riſes 
in the kingdom of Calicut, and falls into the ocean fix leagues from 
Cranganor. It is alſo the name of a town on the ſameriver. 
ANNUADVE ASIO [Fr. of arimadutrfio, Lat.] a ſevere reptoof or 
Clan He diſmiſſed them With fevere and ſhaxp animagvier/ion;, 
genden, Ze» Puniſhmenit, with on TS pon before the object of ani. 
rſion. When a bill i E 27 n parliament, the controverſy i 15 
animaduirſion upon the au- 
thors., Swift. 3. In the civil and bes law. An eccleſiaſtical cen. 
ure, and an &eleſiaſtieal animatiittfion, are different things ; for a cen. 
ſure has a relation to a ſpiritual puniſhment, but an animad ves on las 
oni reſpect to 4 temporal otie, as degradation and delivering the 
erſon over to the ſecular court. 24. 
AMIMADVERSIVE of get Air has the power of 
is the only animader- 
ſve principle. Glanville. : 
1 &s1VENEss [of animes and adverto, Lat 3 the animad- 
en the power of judging. 
ANNA) DYERT [atimadverto, Lat.] 1. To pass cenſure i upon. 
hon ot- anithadvert oh him who was a ſevere obſerver of decorum. 
nden. 2. To inflict puniſhment. In both ſenſes with en. The 
Ar or d of the univerſe a mimadverts upon men here below. Grew. 


Autvia'bvErTeR * animadvert} he that cenfures, he that jj ics | 


s Of "= oils, as all 
ns tk ith- 
into heck: 


$4435 


only g Ne ore wha 11 178 55 ate. , 
and are Kade ed kind: 155 By way of e we lay of 


„ that h id ani N 
| * Ladina wk at] ye mn | g toubing creatures, or to 


life 
Akin Al Fault Tad phflofophers] is defned to be that Faculty by 
1 hich N exerciſes = e the animal functions of the 


us 5 exec} 
out TT 35 ma) 
75 ny LN i gitate, 1 


e 
e ecr its] 73 6 ad where the FER jule 
9 mee r pes u or ſecreted fr rom n che po fo maſs of | icy 
y p 


ANIMAL 7 : 1 4 ſame that is called Wöcd pr motion. 17 
Ain 41 Part e df Man [with forte the 8 fleſpy pärt, in 
oppoſition to the Tatiohal pr, 155 1 e unde 
aw Spirits, a fine ſubtil juice or ww 0 9 5 bodies, ſup- 
poles to be the great inſtrument of Wee tion, ſenlation, &c, 
eee hoon hana andy, nn 
AMA Findions, Are © Mas ke ch . be will, Je 
member, Sc. as ination, paſſions, vo 
as 1 [erammlge or oo 0 0 v f 
5 e naked e; but may be i iſcover the help of 
ack pep in meſt wes Of ere are prodi: 05 rs g 
ack pepper water, water in which wheat, He., have been ſtecpe 
or Ke our or five da s. They all Noa of t he feed animelc les of their 
"mh kind, that Wer bios ta id there, 225 * * : 
„Ain rr, or A'NIMALNEs8sS Terres, Lat. the animal f 
culty, the Nate of animal exiſtence.” The word A lignifies hy-.. 
Fu animality, and in the Fenn the 0 of a goole 
ts. | 
"Antha4Ls, there Was nothir o ſo remarkable i in the Egyp tian reli- 
gion, as the prepoſterous worlhip that nation aid to ani . ſuch a5 
* t, the ichneuthon, the. de the ibis, the Jade the croco dile, 
oral others ; ; which. hey ad 1 in 1 0 eneration, as well dead 
E ig "While they we ing, they. had lands ſet apart for tbe 
maintenance of each kind; ph 5 0 women waere employed 
in in Fain = atten 5 5 ade the c "I ren ſucceeding their Fe 


LR Sc. 
minute creature, ſcare 


*Fetits in Re - 'W 


5 0 as an high honour, wes 

125 N dah | vp Fg being, bed at a di 
ce, de 5 1 aug | As ling dl other demos 
A . Wlan 0 Bus Gt Tet des © Which. they were 


they were #0 


S . 


pure in the heavens, but 


chaos, and diſſeminated through the whole frame of 


AN k 


80 offered up their prayers, and in gelbe 4 for ho recovery of 
* Children from ſickneſs, whoſe heads. they ſhaved all over, or in part, 
and putting the hair into one ballance, and filver into the other, when 


the ſilver over-bellgng 
who therewith provid; 

i 
a 'The extravagant worſhip which the Egypriahs paid to theſe 
deities, as to the bulls at 1 * Heliopolis, the goat at Mendis, 
the lion at Lehmpolls and the crocodile at the lake Meris, and at 
many others, at different places, exceeds all belief. For they were 
kept in conſecrated incloſures, and well attended on by men of high 
rank, who at a great expence — victuals for them, which con- 
ſiſted of the greateſt dainties. They were waſhed in hot baths, anointed 
with the molt precious ointments, 
ferous ſcents ; they lay on the richeſt carpets, and other coſtly furni- 
ture, When any of che animals died, they lamented them as if they 
Rad been their deareſt children, and frequent! y laid out more than they 
were worth in their funeral, In the reign of Ptolemy, the ſon of La- 

the apis dying of old age at Memphis, his keeper beſtowed no leſs 
ow zo talents o 'filver, or almoſt 130000 crowns over and above all 
his ſubſtance, in the bury * him. And it is alſdò related, chat ſome 
keepers of thoſe creatures, 
immenſe ſum, in the maintenance of them. The dead bodies of the 
facred animals were wrapped up, in fine linnen, and carried to be 
embalmed, and being anointed. . oil of cedar, and other aromatic 
preparations, t to preſerve them from 9 were buried in facred 
coftins. 

To A viuATE Laimer, Fr. animire, It. anindr, Sp. anno, Lat.] 
3 ive life to, to enliven or quicken; ; as, man muſt have been 
= by a higher power. 2. To heighten the powers, to enereate 

e effect of any thing. hy EY 

hut none, ah! none can animare the Tying 7-0 212453 

And the mute ftrings with vocal ſouls Nabe e 5 
3. To encourage, to hearten, to abet, or ſet on. The more ta 
. &nimate the people, he ſtood on high. Nun. 1. | 
 Animare [animatus, Lat,] animated, I with Aima life, i 
contradiſtinclion to inanimate, or ſuch things as have not life. iy 

' AmmwarTE Power [in mechanics} is u 
or brute, in contradil inction to an inanimate one, as that of of ſprings, 

"1 

Axia” TED, vigorous, lively. Warriors ſhe fires with 72 tad 
ſounds. Pope. 

AnTtMATED Mirdiry [with chemiſts] quickſitver imp 
ſome ſubtil and ſpirituous' particles, ſo as to render it capa 

hot, when mixed wich gold. © 

ANIMATED Needle, a needle touched with a "or" 

" A'NtMATENESS href Fr. animatus, La]. the tate of Ms -* 


them, which was uſually fiſh cut in 


ated. 
"Anima'TION. 1. The aft of entifening ** o quickeing 
455 The an on furniſhing or ſup an anim 2 


d in the — 5 Why do become to i its anima- 
Pegs Park deter to act hke a true liv n or after che m 
cer (according to the ufa! bee $- quick. 3. The Rate of 


mg, enlivened.. Wy 
Avia" itz, h x ty of animati | 
 AniMa'Tor F{ch heel. | 12 chat een Ife. Hodies 
feceive the impreſſions of their motor, d conform themſelves to Run 
tons vcherein they 2 15 unite to their animator. Brown." 
n+ envi, ed or der al Hh Ich ny hiſtory and pharmacy kind 
or rathe $4 fn een e and 


gum, 
ſoluble in oil. 8 are — ee 


oriental is a dry reſin, the N ad ce ooeidentp! : the 


— es bar” hare — 


t 4 55 den 
M e been $ a yellowiſh; - =p 
4g Both kinds are 5 . bling A 


nally, for cold Hatulent ales th 
ies, contractions, rontuftons, 8 5 


AxIMO DAR [with Tap go, one of the methods fome uſe of 
tectifying nativities, as to fin 


out artificially 1 the exact minute at. 
ing at a perſon's birth! 


k Ax1mo'sE [animoſus; Lat] Touragious alt Romarhfful; Hor, de. 
ement. 

AxiMosENESsS [azimo/its, Fr. . animoſitas, Lat | 4 
ing an animoſity ; N © e If os quality 2 * 

AxMo'sTY [auinayfith, Fr. mird, init, < 
welt, Lat.] quarrel, contention, heart-burtings; vi 

It implies rather the diſpoſitiva to'break oa Mor than 

the outrage ieſelf. 232-0 

 A'yjov, a county, or rather earldom of Prande, boundled by the 


ovince-of Main on the north, b rain Foiet | 
By ſouth, and by Britany on 9 drone * 5 * 
Ax yovk and va [a law term] a' forfeiture, when a man 53 

committed pe ny treaſon and felony, and has lands held of ſome cp 
mon perſon, which ſhall be ſeized for che King, ad Wh tn his 
EK a gore a day, _ 1 attainder, and chen the 

z except he, to Whom dome 

cheat or forfeiture, redeem ito it of the kin 9 122 I val 


Abisca Lrrok, {of anus and /talps, Yar to ferdtch „or Aviscaty- | 


TORIS Muſculi par an anatomy] a muſcle called alſo. latiflim 
+ from its largeneſs, 9. 2. the ce e cs che back. rr 115 of . — 

ſo called from that ich that is pe 90 the help of it, "it ſerving 
. to draw the arm backwards and downwards. r 


pe, ending each way in un obtuſt | 09 5 with af 2 an oth ſ; — 7.2. The 8 en . 5 y Ege 

and of a lax and brite ſubſtance.” The 1 A oh V. s Mrs. Drory, Malin admirab 

ſpeci TC yams a8 od. very 
5 A hg 1 8 Mivg. | 5 de f th w—_— - r [with ger! a yearly obir or ſervice ſaid 
m 8. 155 i arch” by a 42 pneſt ance every for a perſon decealed. | Celebrated 
gies; the 2 a pi. FRLY COR) in- not oy 7. year, ſays At hut Which ought to he ſaid daily 
"Abs 0 chrou th a 
ache r euer, Bu. ancleop, Seeg the Yue bene dene pens 6 pt Days [with the a cient An o-Saxops] 1. Certain 
i WY 15 days appoihtad. to he in commusmoration of 

bende ate the Days at the return of ue 


bas 
* 


4 


they gave it to the keepers of the animals, 
od for 
es; but the ichneumons and cats were ſometimes fed with bread 


and perfumed with the moſt odori- 


ve ſquandered away Tooood' talents, an 


to ſignify a power in man 


— d je, pal, 


Amur [in heraldry] is when the of } a . 
creature, are borne of a.different 2 the LT 5 as 


» 4 


428. 


trees redueing a 


ANN. 


Lege fi „ "OO RPO RP EIREIY | 
of which are in the Traps. of ie dae of an anchor. See Aus 
 EnoneDd,. N 


Aux v 70818, the ſame as Auen v b. Blanchard: — 


Ann, a city of 1 Petrea, . 2050 on the erer ſhore of 
the river Buphrates. FRE 30 N. Long. 41 3 

Aga — reg a * of Braſil in America; who e king bor- 
ders on the government of Porto Seguro. | 

Ann, a ſmall town of Germany, in che vince-of Miſnia, 
firuared near the river Schop, about eleven German miles from 


ſick; 
_ vnn; the name of two towns in Ireland; one ine province 
of 'Uiſter, and the other in the county of Downe. 
ANNA Ls [Fr. awmnall, It. andies, Sp.] hiſtories or chronicles of 
things done, from year to year. Lat. 
Anf {old records] yearlings; or young cattle of the n 


year. Lat. 
[of annals, and that from ae 


 A'wwatisr, or Axt, 18 Tx, Fr. 
Lat. a year] a writer of annals. 

'aNALs [annales, Lat] annual or yearly chronicles, or a chro- 
nological account of remarkable paſſages, that happen in a kingdom 
or republick from year to year. Annals are erk from biſtory in. 
this 1 becauſe hiſtory deſcants on the events. and the cauſes of 
them. his ſubſtantive has no ſingular number. 

| FP” - E, an Engliſh factory on the gold coaſt in Guinea i in 
45 
A'vnanD,, the capital of the ſhire of Annandal in Seen ſitua- 
ted upon a river of the fame name, Lat. 54% 40 N. Long. 39 W. 
AnNa'roL1s, the capital of Maryland, a Britiſh colony in North 
America, Lat. 30% 25% N. Long. 78 W. 


AnnaeoLts is alſo the name of the capital of Nova Scotia, Lat. 


457 N. Long. 64 W. 

Aunxrs, dr Aube Teatmort law; Lat: 1. The firlt fruits of 
ecclefiaſtical 2 being the value of one year's profit, formerly 
"paid to — , but now x the king. This ſubſtantive has no ſin- 
gular, 2 ſaid in the Romiſh- 2 for che ſpace of a year, 
or for an other time, either for the. ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, or for 
the ben of a perſon living. Aylife. 

Annes, or St. Anne's Day, a "Feſtival of the chriſtian church, ce- 
lebrated by the Latins, on ce abth of July, but by the Greeks on the 
gth,of December. 

NL [probably of du. alan, Sax. to burn, 2 a commodity | 
brou ht from Barbary, and uſed in dying, painting, Cc. 

Annz*aL [of ætan, Sax. to heat} 1. To heat glaſs after it is 
blown, that it may not break. 2. To heat any ting in ſuch a man- 
a. as to Sve it the true temper. - 

- Aga" L186, is a methpyl or art of baking glas, fir that the colour 


can or it may penetrate quite through; alſo a particular way of baking 


tles 


Alyxgor, a town of the duchy of Savoy, fituated upon a lake of | 


E Ve Lat. 4 N. Long, 


9 Anxr's: [annexer, Fr. anexar, Sp. annexum, of anno, "JOY 
: of ab; th, and nech, ce tie] 1. To join or unite one thing with another, 
at the end; as, he annexed à codicil to Bis will. 2. To unite 4 
2 ching 9. as, he ax ng ned 225 
To unite eri, anhexion uppoſing ſomething. 
e Foe gy ves men have thereunto . and faſtened | 


neceſlity, -Ralci 
ener; the thing anon; ; additament. He aſſumed the antexes | 


conj oining, or maki . 


Anna TION [of annex] the at of 
le mmdedneſs, all other 


tion to. If we return to chari 
chriſtine” virtues will; by way: 


hem. Hammond. 


3 [in tow] the-uniting of land or rents to thecrown ; 
on 


AnNnE'x10Nn' [of anneque, Lat. 
the fears of cou; the ne 


pelaſire. 


enalties wit over bal To e 


nen W 0 balance temporal 


[> Anu wah. (of ann; 4. „ The r annexing, 2. 2. The thing | 


annexed,” ö 
— fell vel 2081 
| Each ſmall a, nt, conſequence . 
< Attends the bott ros ruin. - Shakeſpeare. 
Anat, {of I] that which 3s capable of being an- 
1 
TU An art AE ratabilare, It. . of annibilatua, 
—.— 3 0; and ##ihi/;'nothi ng] 1. To reduce or bring any created 
nothing, to . 2 it. 2. To deſtroy ſo, as to make 
rg otherwiſe than it was: ” The flood hath altered, or rather 
. h place, ſe as no man can find any mark thereof. Ra- * 
"3; — toUeftroy the effect of. There is no reaſon; that 


any one commonwealch mould anni bilate chat e the whole 


world has agreed, Hooker. - 


Axkinira“ TION Lentz, It. of e Lat.] 1, Ad of 
to nothing, &c. or a total deſtroying or us 
away its exiſtence. 2. The ſtate of being annihilated. 

ANI NUBILES 2 che marriageable age of a virgin, before 
which. pl the is to-be if nubiles annes; the time wat che 

cars of a 

1 Annivg RSARY, adj. [anniverſaire, Fr. anniunfaria, It. and Sp. X 
aniverſariug, —.— done annually or every N time, ce- 


lebra 


2 or * 2 2, 


* 


— 


> r { 


— or e attend 


church-lands} ds, the anne ian, of benefices. 
= 


* 


8 


* 


— 


+ 


3 


X N N 


car, on \ which people uſed to pray for the ſouls.of thr friends de. 
E 3. which cuſtom the Romaniſts ſtill retain. Ia en 
A'Nα⁰ðο Domini 1. e. in the year of our Lord] that com Son 
of time, from the' bf. our Saviour, which is uſed to form the 
date of publick deeds and writings | in England, with the addition of 
rod» fon ne wt. 's J as; Anno Domini, or A. D. 1755, i. e. 
. and ff) An Thurs from the birth of dur 


4 yer s Ac fof ann, in Jaw}-ardfance ; a hutt-or offence either 
to a publick place, as a: high way, bridge, or common river; or to a 
private one, by laying any, thing that may breed infection; by en- 
_ croaching, or the like.” + For"aniifance we now uſe nſance, which ſee. 

' Anno1sance, the name of a writ brought upon this tranſgreſſion. 
2» Anolis [in America] an animal about' the bigneſs of a lizard, 
"whoſe ſkin is of a yellowiſh ee colour. It continnally proles about the 


cottages for foods in the day time, and lies under - ground at * | 


making a loud noiſe. 


Aude uv a own of France, in the: Upper Virares, ſituated on 
the river Deume. Lat. / 157 N g. N22 E. 
<= $IT.Y png at. anne, - annus, ayear] agedneſs. 
Auxnor, a ſmall city in the; cſnountaitls of Provence in France, in 
vr. 44% 4 N. Long. 7 E. N 
ANNOTATION UF r. annotatione; Iii anion, Sp. of ati; 2 
Lat.] an e eser a remark ee on i -beoks, an explanatory 


NOW wn) 5; a 


| eters, 


Dh the ſtate of  being-atinoyed. - 


— 


the year, 
| annual 
lains, u 


ſoul 


of fiſty years of age. 


R a TOR, Lat. a mentor, a writer 'of Kollo or notes. 
To Anyov'nce Cannoncer, Fr. annunziare, It. anunciar, Sp. an- 
zat.] to notify, | ubliſh, declare, to nene e 
Thoſe annonce or life or death. Pria . 

To Anxo'y [probably of wee Fr. to 1 75 damage, Fe: to 
hurt, to vex, to teaze, to moleſt; 1 . 3 

Anno, moleſtation, injury. 
©. After: Anno cdwes Joy! H. Ger. Aut 8 1 Aer 
rain, ſun-ſhine, Pg nubila pherbus. A ſaying people are 2 to con, 
fort themſelves with in trouble, upbn à fu tion, that as ſun- Aline 
follows rain, ſo good fortune muſt ineceſſanihy;ſugceed evil fortune. 

- Annor'ance. [from, ame] 1. That which annoys. - A grain, a 
duſt, any annoyance in that ſenſ&Shakeſpiare. + 2. 1 at Wl an- 
nn 

Anno'ver [from amy] he that annoys. 0 n. Hh * . bead 

AnnoyLine [Unc. Etym ] unction. 

* 22 ANNOYLINGþ Agieme 1 ap June, hadi „ 
1 75 Artiiles, p. 1 4 N 5 1 
ANNUAL 1 Fr. 1 anuale, K. 175 5 Sp. of Fond ; > 
ne a year] 1. That comes every year, yearly: as, annxa/ for 
me — the roſe renew. Pope. 2. That is reckoned by the 
A thodfand pound a year, annual ſuppon. Sbakgpeare. 3. That 
— => a year; as, an plant. 

Axxval Equation [im aſtronomy] is the equation of the mean 
motion of the ſun and moon; -and;of the-apogee and nodes. 
AuvvAL Leave [in botany ]: duch as ate put forth in the e 

. Ve but e e —_ 8 5 king 4 D 

NNUAL Penſion {in-law}; writ hy t a 

ion due to him — an abbot eher 1 10 980 

ed to demand it; Scr. * 


N kd T. 


Ames La, a | yearly. ſtipend, anciently to a-prieſt 
ſerving the anniverſaty, or Ling contin pales one = fe — 


the deceaſed * Dee 0 
Annua'L1a,. oblations — by the. relations of deceaſed perſons, 
ich day our forefathers 


on the day of their deaths ever years: 


eiten 


"0. 
5 


called the year day, or —_ 's-mind, on which — was nee 


— 


celebrated. WM '*, 45 9551 [nnd 15 24 NST PAT 

AnvuaLLY; yearly; Bites ] 

Annuals [with botaniſts] Toes that are to be raiſed every. yer 
ſuch as die away in the winter. 
 Anxvua'Tts Maſculi [with anatomiſts]- a pair of muſcles fo called, 
becauſe they cauſe the head to nod directly — "they are ſeated, 
at the root of the tranſyerſe vertebræ of the bac. 
 AnwviTanT, one who has an-annwity. mm of 551 bo 

 Annur'ty [ annuite, Fr. of anngus, Lat. yearly]. 1.A 1 in- 
come or rent that is to be paid for term pf liſe or years; an annuity 
is different from a rent in this, that the former only 2 .the 
granter or his heirs, that have aſſets/-by deſcents; whereas a rent is 
payable out of land. The ad difference. is, that for the recovery of 
an annuity, no action lies, but only. the writ: of | annuity againſt the 
granter or his ſucceſſors; but of a rent, chen fame actions Js as do 
of land. The 3d difference i is, that an annuity is never taken: for 
aſſets, becauſe it is no freehold in law, nor ſhall be put in,execution 
upon. a ſtatute merchant, - ſtatute . or. 2 as à rent may; 
2. An allowance by the year; as, he 2 1 eres -beyond 
what his annuify from kilifacket as Clar enim. 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſlaw bills of mortality, 
ſhews, chat it is 80 to 1 a perſon of 25 years of age does not die in 2 
year; that it is 5 to one, that a man of 40 lives 7 years; and that 
one of 30 may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years: ſo A 
difference there is between the life of man at different ages, that it is 
100 to 1, that one of 20 dies not in a.year's and but 38 0 , for one 


When and from ſome other obſervations, he has conſtructed the fol- 


. * 


97 it 


lowing tables, ſhewin theralus.of annuities: from ev e 

Ufe in dhe pe. 8 Winne 

7 a * +47 * x + IT 7 9 #444 ; 
gr mom R. T Age. Y. Pur. f 


A NO 


0 AnyuU's! Sagem It. auular, Sp. of ere Fr. of nullus 


Lat. none] 1. boliſh, to repeal, to make yok, 2. To oblite. 31 
e SAY 1 | aph 
n an t to. me's extin ee per 
4 N. l Ad all her various biegt of delight EO per 
f, Auna d. Milton. whi 
1050 ge Kern Lat. ol anne, a ring] pertaining | to a aring, the 
ving the a rin net 
7 — Cartilage mo ME, the ſecond | cartilage of the top A 
of the wind-pipe, or larynx; encompailed by it, 2s it were, by a 1 
rin WT." 
| , SECS Ligament (in anatomy]. a ſtrong ligament encompaſſing whic 
the carpus or wriſt after the manner of a bracelet. | At 
Anxu'larrs Digitus, the ring-fin 5 that which is betwixt the WR ſpars 
middle finger, and the little finger | Adi 

Axwur ARIS Proceſſus C with 1 a certain bunch or knob being 

mage b pe meeting of proceſſes of e medulla oblongata, un- W 
Its ſide, Lat. N 

- ANN bra Protuberantia [in anatomy] that part of che human or tra 
begin that lies between the cerebellum and the two backward prani- anomy. 
nences or bunching out. ANC 

A en [annularis, Lat. *: annulus, a ring]. like ith or in in one, 
the form of a ring near 3 

Axxurzr [of anmlus; Lat.) a little ring. how ar 

ANNULET 15 heraldry] a {mall rin Which, being a mark of Axe 
7 the 5th brother of any family — to bear 3 in his coat * ; 
of arms 

- AnnuLETs [with archi N ſmall ſquare parts, turned about dria cla 

the Doric capital, under ally wage round or. echinus ; others, Ano” 
Nene an annulet to be a narrow flat moulding, which is com Ano”. 
other parts of a column, the baſes, &c. as well as the e capital ; and mo, 91 
is the ſame member which ſometime is called the fillet, a liſtel, a , dame.) 
coincture, a liſte, a tænia, a ſquare, a rabit, and a ſupercilium. MA 1 

AnxuLgTs, are alſo a part of the coat-armour of ſeveral fami- G NO"! 
lies; they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and juriſdiction, Wl 2 
4 U he cuſtom. of prelates to receive their inveſtiture per baca - gr os 

m a um. 

To Annu'MERATE . Lat.] to reckon into che number. | 2 ou 
to add to ſomething beforementioned. . W 
: ANNUMBRA' TION, act of Lg or adding to a former number. or The 1 8 

23 Fog pa, as knights of the amnunciade, an order of knight- * | 3 LE. 
hood in l in memory of the annunciati the virgin Mary, 4 che th 
inſtituted by Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, anno dmini, 1350. nie of . 

To Ax N NCIATE [annunciatum, 1 3 annuncio, Tar.] to bring a. 1 
—_— to. A word not in popular N Ge. Fans 

Annyxcis'TiOon [Fr. iannunziatione, It. d, Sp. of annun-„ 1 Fry 
a Lat. the delivery of a meſſage] it is generally applied to the WW < 15 
tidings that the 20 brought to the virgin Mur, conec ming the i 1 . ching 
carnation: of Jeſus Chriſt Aus 

. ANNUNTIATEs. or W + OR a denomination that is com- Y Gtcte wor 
mon to. ſeyeral orders, both religious and military, among the Roman g, s ef 

* ſo named on account. of che annunciation of the virgia e An WY 
The eee rat of .the AnNnuxTIaT10N,. Lady- day, the a 5th of March. f gs 
rmadericus, the years, 63 and 81,;C which there went : 4 L 
2 . | that men muſt 1 die; the two numb conſiſt of nines, 5 © ſex of Dev 
as ſeven times nine is 63,. nine times nine is 81. weſt, Swede 
Ano PORK: 7 Fr.:; anodymus, Lat. CER of « fir. and les in Lat 
dun, G pt 4 2 a medicine which iber alleviares PLN © es away Axis 18 
» 2 Een „ ina 
27 Anon r. [ 121 1 7 * 'particip. eint, emint, Fr. ugnere, ſt, gin Gothic 
_ e 4 at.] o ruh over, to ſmear wich any unFtucrs Ar 
ſubſtance, as oil or =_—_ nt. 2. To conſecrate ws anginting. | his [autph o f Ve 
2 i i ck boariſh. fangs. Shak Heere, 2 | Fr *NSA, the 

Ano SANGE, > SANCE, & or Ne SANCE {of au ance, F..] any in- A” NSE, or 
jury, damage, or hurt done to a public place, bag ©, highway „He nent parts of 
or to a. private one by eneroachment, by laying in it wed thing that of it, and ſee 
may breed infection, &c. 4 pr Ania'TzD 

ANOM A ANS [from * rip. 8 an Arge ee Ir] the name y Ani. a f 
which a . conſiderable part o chriſtian world webe, in the fourth of Lyon : 

and ſucceeding centuries, charatleriled; who, with Eunomius, woul A* 5 $7IR | 
not admit, that the;ſecond perſon. of the Trinit Aug much Jeſs the 3 1 
third) was of like eſſence. with God the See Evuxox magnity 90 (1 7 
M | . 

Kadir barrel Fr. 8 It. and 8 3 Lat. A. on 

* r. ] an irre an anomaly. See AnoMaLovs. of Mad ” 

NOMALI'STICAL Tear IM aſtronomy]... is the ſpace of time As 28 5 
97. the earth paſſes t through: her orbit, Und from the trop- n Lat. £0 zo 
Che. | A NSPACH 01 
Axe ovs, or Ano'malan: [ [arupart,. of &. and oa , 
Gr. 0. or equal] out of Ave, neg that mia, in Lat. 


N uneven, unequal, 
deviates from the true order and In rammar. it 15. appli 
to words deviating Hom, the — rules 7 u and in altro 
nomy, to the ſeemingly irregular motions o planets. ._ 
Axon [anoma be, Fr. anomalia, Lat.] an irregularity. Thi 


marquiſate of A 

AxspESA“ DES 
French foot. ſdle 
nels, yet below / 


is A anomaly and baſeneſs of nature. South, bi — 
. ANOMALY (in 8 an irregularity in the conjugation of verb e Los . 
or declenſion of nouns, c. "ty A* 2 4 
| AnowALY Lwith aſtrologere] an inequality .3 3n the niotions of tle WI; fad in Tweak 
AxomaLy Lin aſtronomy) the diſtance of a Planet from the aphe- 1 2. In 
lion or a or an, irregularity. of a planet, whereby it devi2® N ad 
from the aphelion or apogee.. _ 1 5 . 
 AnoMaLlY:of Plaut mean wh [in the new aſtronom om] is the 25 a os 5 8 
ee contained Nee ſun & 0 40 . te 
| no man could 
an e of - the Son. or. "| Planes with. Atonomers] is 2 < 
arch of the. ecli 3 the 1 ppt , and its apo2* — for, — 
In the modern ronomy it is the wherein the pl moyes ir0P oy men. B, 5 10m 
the aphelion to the mean place or r point t of its orbit. „ Pa yoo | 
RY. aan rg get the Center\ (in aſtronomy] 18 ' of - i water, fa; or ms 
e ade lr Fd ney pr th, to er 
Lan 2 to 329d nk cn: . Ne 5. 2 28 


- 


ö e 9 * 


* 
— 5 , 2 oy 6; ö 
— s 8 8 by 


homy þ ie is 
| aphelion, and 


an arch of the e circle, included between the 
a right line, drawn through the center of the planet, 


. 12 s . 
"aA bs i 4 
. A „ - 
1 0 1 


ANT 


Michl. 7. To {ativfy any demand of petition f a8, to 42H, all 


— 


the debt he owes. Shakeſpeare, - 8. To act upon feciptocally; as, d 
the firings anſwer to thy noble hand Dryden. g. To ſtand ts op- 


| f line of the abfides. Nor - | 
N e [in eee is the angle at the ſub polite or correlative to; as; perfection and uſeſulneſs create love, ts 


hich a planet's diſtance from the apbelion appeafs under; b 
the angle of the area taken propo 


AnoMaLyY of the Orbit [in aſtronomy] is 
lanet from its àphelion. 11 | 


which conſiſts of ſeveral and different particles. | 
AxomoRnomBot'DIa; in natural hiſtory; (a 


boidal concretions. 


rear; Minſhew from on on, by and by] ſoon, quickly, ſometimes, 
Ws now and then, at other times; as, ever and anon. 2 9 


A'onts, in botany, reſtharrow, a genus of plants, the flower of 


which is papilionaceous, and its fruit a turgid villoſe pod, containing 


a few kidney-like ſeeds. This genus belongs to the diadelphiade-can- 


EX gria claſs of Linnæus, who calls it ozonis. | 
RS Ano'mun, archangel, or dead nettle, an herb. Lat. 
= Ano'nyMat., br Axo'nyMous' [ anonyme, Fr. anonimo, It. anony- 
no, Sp. anonymus, Lat. of a,, from « priv. and oopa, Gr. a 
page} nameleſs, or being without a name. Anonymous 1s the pro- 
er word. * de . 5 
; Axo'nymovus Spirit [with chemiſts] a kind of ſpirit that may be 
ſeparated from tar, &c. and ſeveral ſorts of wood, the ſame as neuttal 
or adiaphorous ſpirit. „ 4 | 


& comes out anonymouſly. Swift. ' | 

ES Anxorex!'a, or Axo'rExy [Aeg , of à priv. and opr£is, Gr. deſire] 

2 want of appetite, a loathing of food, cauſed, by an ill diſpoſition 
of the ſtomach. £ Rd Oe | 

Axo'rnER of ar and other, from o 6 an] 1. One more, as 
being a new addition to a former number. A föurth another yet? 


5 riſe of government than that. Locle. 3. Any one elſe. If one man fm 
WT 2pamft another, the judge ſhall judge him. Samut. 4. Not one's 
ſelf. A man can weep 


tber thing from what it was before. South. © | | 
Ano'THERGAiNEs, of another fort, of a different kind. An ob- 
; 3 word. I might have anotbergaines huſband than Dametas. 
kf os SE he bes LEES 


L thergaines in Sidney. Matters uſe to go in anothergue/s manner in thy 
time. Arbuthnor. R 4 


ſea of Denmark which has Norway on the north, Jutland: on the 
veſt, Sweden on the eaſt, and the iſle of Zealand on the ſouth; it 
lies in Lat. 5636“ N. Long. 1 3E. | T'a 
| Axs is ſet as an abbreviation of anſwer, - [war, Dan. and Su. ori- 
ginally a word to which the Saxon, and. from them we have added 
the Gothic particle and, Teut. ant. . e 
A'xsa, a river in Friuli in Italy, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Iph of Venice. _ © | T L 
vs A, the handle of a cup or other veſſel. © Lat, 
A'nszx, or ANsESs, [with aſtronomers] are thoſe Apparently promi- 


: 


. nent parts of the ring of the lanet Saturn, diſcovered*in the opening 
4 of it, and ſeeming like handles to the body of the planet, © 


- 


Ansa"TED [an/atus, Lat.] having handles. _ 
A'nss, a ſmall town of France in the Lyonois, four leagues north 


5 of Lyons. 3 5 | | 

A'nscore [in ancient law books] the ſame as angild. _ 

he A'xser [Lat. a gooſe, in. aſtronomy] a ſtar of the- fifth or ſixth 

magnitude, in the milky way, between the ſwan and eagle. 

| j + cos ip [in botany] wild tanſy. 1 0 | = 

als Ans1a'NacTEs, a people of Africa, in the weſtern part of the iſle 
of Madagaſcar. wa OS 8 . 

ne A'nsLo, a ſea- port town of Norway and Province of Aggerhuys, 
in Lat. 59 30 N. Long. 10% 12 E. - | : 


A'nsPacn or OansPACH, a city of Germany, and cds of Fran- 
conia, in Lat. 49 22 N. Long. 10? 36'. It is the capital of the 
marquiſate of Anſpach, of which family was the late queen Caroline. 


French foot ſoldiery, a ſort of inferior officers above common centi- 
W el, yet below, cor Vn. ERA ER F 5 
Axs TRV “THEN, Eafter and Weſter, two royal burghs of Scotland, 

b ltuated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the county of Fife, in Lat. 56? 
e. Long. 2 25 W. | n 


s ſaid in ſpeaking or writing, in return to'a queſtion, or any other 
Poſition, 2. In | Fa a confutation of any charge exhibited againſt 
. | a on 
To Answtr [ the etymology is ' uncertain, the Saxons had 


5 nſon] to give an anſwer or reſponſe, to ſpeak in return to a queſ- 
on; as, an/aver 
W no man could anfwer him a word. Sr. Matthew. - 3. Lo be ac- 
Guntable for, having commonly /or before the matter or perſon to be 
counted ; as, ſoma men have ſinned, &c. and muſt an/wer for not be- 
ng men. Brown, 4. To give an account, with /o ; as, they cannot an- 
er to God or man. 5. To be correſpondent with, or ſuitable to; as, 
N water, face an/aberet# to face. Proverb/. 6. To ſtand for ſome what 


5. 


SD... 


| 4 


4 


r it is 
tional to the time in which the pla- bear proportion to. Weapons, which muſt be dangerous things, if 


| n place to its aphelion: | 
net moves from the mean place p be abc or des of 8 
b 


| Þ Axowozo'MERos [of a neg. dpp16- and neg., Gr. a particle] that 5 
genus of cryſtalline 
Pars, of no determinate form, eaſily. fiſſile, but cleaving more rea- 
WT ily in an horizontal, than in a perpendicular direction, their plates 

being compoſed' of irregular arrangements of ſhort and thick rhom- her counſel the event an/aver'd, 14. To appear to any call, or au- 


| or tranſgreſſion of a law. If ſin be good; it is no more fin, nb 


: ' anomy. Bramball. © | 1 3 
T | Anon [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of ſpeaking for 
rs one, that is, in one minute. Skinner detives it from a; and nean or 


 Ano'nymousLY [of anonymous] without a name. The edition- 


5 A ſeventh ! Shakeſpeare, 2. Not the ſame. We muſt find, another 


Axo'TazRcvess; of a different fort. It means the ſame as ano- 


A'xour, a fmall iſland in the Schagerrack, or .that part of the 


AxspEsA “DES [of lanſa ſpezzada, It. 7. e. a broken lance] in the 


An A'nswer (andypene, or anrpane, Sax. ] * A reſponſe. 7 Wha. | 


bpanian, but in another ſenſe, and the Dutch have antwoorden: - 
theſe queſtions. Dryden. 2. To ſpeak in oppoſition; = 


7 % to be equivalent to; 28, money. anſivereh all things. Feel. 


which an/wer, on our part; admiration and deſire: 7. aylor, 10, To. 


they an/awvered the bulk of ſo prodigious à perſon! Swift: 11. Te 
perform what is endeavoured or intended by an agent; as, chooſe 
objects the moſt likely to aner the ends of our charity: Atterbury. 
12. To gratify or comply with; as; r 
. He dies that touches of this fruit; 
Til I and my affairs are ayfwer'd. Shakeſpeare: 
13. To produce the defired event, to ſuccetd to expectation; as, t6 


thoritative ſummons, in which ſenſe, though figuratively, the follow- 
ing paſſage may be perhaps taken. Jobnſon. Thou wert better in thy 
grave, than to an/wer with thy uncover'd body this extremity of the 
ſkies: Shakeſpeare. 15. To be over-againft any thing; as; 
IF Fire anſwers fire, and by their paly beams & 
Fach battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſpeare; 
16. To vindicate in a juſtificatory way, with for. It made little im- 
reſſion on me, but I cannot anſwer for my family. S4vift, 17. To be 
pecotity, for any perſon, action, or thing. | 
- A'nsWERABLE [of anſwer] 1. That which may be anſwered: 
2. Obliged to anſwer to an accuſation ; accountable for-pr to. Every 
chief of every kindred ſhould be an/ewerable and 50 bring forth 
every one of that kindred, at all times to be juſtified. Spenſer. 3. Cor- 
reſpondent ; as, a likeneſs anſeberable in fome features. Sidney. 4. 
That has the ſame relation to; as, it is not requiſite; that to every 
petition there ſhould be ſome anfverable ſentence of thanks provided. 
Hooker; 5. Proportionate; as, add deeds to thy knowledge anſwe- 
rable. Milton. 6. Suitable or ſuited. It is 4»/averatle to that which a 
great perſon himſelf profeſſeth. Bacon. 7. Equal; as, no kings whoſe 
means are an/everab/e unto other mens deſires. Raleigh, © 
 A'nsWERABLENELs, quality of being anſwerable. 
- A'8SWERABLY, proportionably, ſuitably, correſpondently. 
AxNswERRERA T of anjawver] 1. He that anſwers or ſpeaks in return 
to what has been ſpoken: 2. He that manages the controverſy a- 
gainſt one that wrote firſt ; as, ignorance and malice in any writer 
gives his abe rer double work: Swift. | PO IE 
-— ANSWERJOBBER, he that makes a trade of writing #nſivers. An- 
foerjobbers have no conſcience. Swift: = . 
Ar [æmerx, Sax. which Junius imagines, not without probabili- 


3 


k his ſorrows with znother's eyes, when he has ty, ſays Fohn/on, to have been firſt contracted to xmr, and then ſoft: - 
W z2nother heart beſides his own to ſhare his grief. South, 5. Quite 8 to ant] an inſect fo called 5 an emet or piſmire. The ant is art 
ferent. The foul when beaten from its ſtation, becomes quite ano> e | | 7 | | 


blem of induſtry. Eads Hed A 
 Aw'T [inſtead of an it, or ad if it] as; an't pleaſe you. 
A'XTBEAR, a quadruped that feeds on ants; as, two ſorts of ta- 
manduas feed upon ants, which therefore are called in Engliſh ant- 
. ß TER 0227 5's 6 DI OTE 
ANT-HILL, a little heap of earth, in form of # hifl, thrown up by 
ants. e 8 3 EK e is 
\ A'vTa, or A'nTe [with ancient architects] a ſquare column or pi- 
laſter placed at the corners of the walls of temples, &c. 


Ara [in geography] a little city, with a harbour on the coaſt of 7 


Guinea in Africa. „„ | 
- ANTACHATEs, a precious ſtone of the agate kind, which being 
burnt, ſends forth a fone of myrrh. 2a 5 
AN rA“ A [4 d. anti atida, i. e. againſt acids] eertain things 
which deſtroy acidity 75 SAS | © Be . 


ANTA'GONIST [antagoni e, Fr. of 8 Lat. of arraymmon;, 


of arri, againſt, and ayonGqw, Gr. to ftrive} 1. One that ſtrives for the 
maſtery, and to outvie another; an adverſary. 2. A diſputant who 
oppoſes another in arguing. It implies generally a perſonal and par- 
ticular oppoſition. John/or. 5 . * 
- AnTacontsT, or ANTacont'sP A [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that 


has an oppoſite ſituation to another, or a contrary function, as the ad- 
ductor of the cubitus, which ſerves to pull the arm back, arid the 


abductor that ſtretches it out. 


Axa riNs (of am, againſt, and ae. Gr. pain] me dicines 


good for aſſuaging pain. FF 
' ANTANA'CLASIs [arraraxaacis, Of dri and avaxazw, Gr. to ſtrike 


back again} a reflecting or beating back. 1 1 
* ANTaNACLasIs [in rhetorick] 1. A figure, when a word ſpoken 
in one ſenſe is handſomely turned to another. In youth learn 


ſome craft, that in old age thou may'ſt live without craft ; where the 
5 


upation, and the ſecond deceit- 
aatter at the end of a long parentheſis ; 
rforming ſuch noble feats in de- 
that hand, I fay. © "jc 
ainſt, and aywyor, Gr. a lead- 


firſt craft denotes ſome lawfyl 
2. It is alſo a returning to the 
as, Sall that band (which after 
fence of my king and country) {+ 
ANTANA sl arrarzywyn, Of arr. 
er] properly a going forth to meet an 
the contrary ſide. | r 
-- ANTANaGoGE [with rhetoricians, &c.] a figute when the orator 
not being able to anſwer the accuſation of an 4. erſary, returns the 
charge, by loading him with the ſame crime. 8 


anti · venereal ; a term applied to ſuch medicaments as cool or extin- 
8 5 defires. def a | r Fr Wan * 5 
* AnTAPHRODT TICKS [of arri, againſt; an 69171, Gr. Venu 
medicines efficacious againſt the . ee te 1 
AnTa'pocna [of dm and àv n, Gr.] the counter- part of a 
deed-or writing; a counter-bond. © hq So 8 
Ax rar DOI [arratodoor, of &rri, againſt, dwo, from, and d- 
4, Gr. to give] a returning or paying on the other - fide, or by 


AnTapopogts [with rhetoricians] the counter. part or clauſe of a 
ſimilitude anfwering to the former; as the ground is improved by til- 
lage, fo is che mind by good diſcipline. - „ 
AxrArortzerick, or Aurixrorrs'cric [of ami, againſt, and 


i 


_ 


— 


emy ; alto a producing 7 


AnTaPmroDr'slack [of drrs, againſt, and dpgohor@&, Gr. venereal] | | 


earth. 2. Pexraining to things that exiſted before Noah's flood ; as the 


_ _- ANTEDILU'VIANS 


Aura fam and a gere, Gr. the bear] being ar- 
= 7 8 n 


8 N [in aſtronomy} the ſouthern pale or end of the 


_ exirth's axis, exactly oppoſite to the north or arctic pole. 


ko AxrAkcrie Circle ch; aa Fr. antarficus, Lat. with aſtrono- 


mers] one of the leſſer circles drawn on the globe or ſphere, which is 
23 degrees and a half from the antartic or ſouth pole. 
Ara RES [with aſtronomers]. the ſcorpion's heart, a fixed ſtar of 


e firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Scorpio, in long. 5 26” 04” 
2. lat. 4 31' 26, 8. „ Lo Us e 
AxraRxTRHRTTIcs faf dri, againſt, and &e9erizes, Gr. what relates 
to the joints] remedies againſt the/gout. | ' 8 
AnTAsSTHMA'T1Cs-[of art, againſt, and &oJparixo;, what relates to 
2 l Bi againſt the phthiſic or ſhort- 
s of breath. | 3 
Arz, Lat. in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſignifies, as in 
its original, before. | | | HEY 
Ax TEACTs [ante aa, Lat.] paſt acts. 
ANTEAMBULA'TION [of ante and ambulatio, from ambulo, to walk] 
a walking before. Lat. N 
To Ax TCD [from ante, before, and cedo, to go] to go before. 


The fabric of the world did not long antecede its motion. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. | . 


. AnTgCE'DENCE [antecedens, Lat.] act or ſlate of going before; as, 


there neceſſarily is a pre-exiſtence of the ſimple bodies, and an 


antecedence of their conſtitution, preceding the exiſtence of mixed bo- 


dies. Hale. : IF. : 8 5 
Axrgczpzxer [with aſtronomers] is when a planet appears to 
move contrary to the uſual courſe or order of the ſigns of the zodiac, 

it is ſaid to be in antecedence, or antecedentia, as when it moves from 


8 


Taurus to Aries; but if it moves from Aries to Taurus, and ſo to Ge- 


mini, they ſay it goes in con/equence, or „ Mr 


ANTECE'DENT, adj. [Fr. antecedente, It. and Sp. antecedens, Lat.] 
foregoing, going betore in time ; but precedent is generally uſed with 


regard to time and place, having te before the —— that follows. . 
© AnrTEcEvenrt . [with grammarians] a wor 


to which the rela- 

tive refers, as the man who ſpeaks. | | 
ANTECEDENT {wich logicians] is the firſt propoſition of an en- 
thymeme, or a ſyllogiſm that conſiſts but of two members; as, if 
there be no fire, there will be no {moke : the firſt part of theſe propo- 


ſitions, or that wherein the condition is contained, is called the ante- 


cedent, the other is called the canſeguent. Watts. 


» 


\ © ſome action of the creature, or the proviſion of that action. 


.*" ANTECEDENT of the Ratio [with mathematicians}. is the firſt term 
of compariſon in a proportion, or that which is compared to another: 


thus if the ratio or proportion were of B to C, or 8 to 16, B or 8 is 


the antecedent, and C or 16 the conſequent. | 


AnTEcgpanT [with phyſicians] thoſe ſigns or ſymptoms of dif- 


arder that are obſerved before a dilcaſe. 


.  AuTECEDENTIA [in. aſtronomy] when. a. planet appears to move 


weſtward, contrary to the order or courſe of the ſigns, is is ſaid to 
move in antecedentia. „ OY gs 


* AwTEcepenTLY [of antecedent] the ſtate of going before, in a 


previous manner. 


"ANTECE $30R | teceſſare, It. antecefor, Lat.] one who goes be: 


fore, or leads angther. 


A'NTECHAMBER, or AnTicuamBzR [antichambre, Fr. anticamera, 


be It. antecamara, Sp. of ante camera, Lat,] an outer chamber before 
the principal chamber of an apartment, where ſervants wait, and 


ſtrangers ſtay, till the perſon is at leiſure to whom they would ſpeak ; 


it is generally written, but improperly, antichamber. 


ANTECU'RSER, à forerunner. © Lat: V 
8 65 NTEDATE [aptidate, Fr. antidata, It.] an older date than ought 
to W ; ; 5 


To Ax TRADE [antidatare, It. of antedater, Fr. from ante, before, 


and datum, the ſup. of 40, Lat. to give] 1. To date a letter, hond, or 


other writing before the real time, In order to give. it a ficlitious anti- 
quity. Wilt thou then entedate ſome new made „Done. 2. To 

Qaur joys below it can improve, Ants. 

Azad antedate the bliſs abus. Pr. | 

ANTEDILU'VIAN [aentediluvienus, of ante, before, and dilwvium, 
flood, Lat.] 1. Exiſting before the deluge ; as, the antediluvi an 


4 A 


entering cnn, Lat.) thoſe gener 
Ns [antediluviani, Lat.] thoſe ations fi 
Adam that were before Noah's. flogd; and e contra, the ——— 


Foom Noah are called poſtdiluvians. 


" AnTepiLv'vian Earth, is the earth that was, before it was de- 


firoyed by the flood, and which the ingenious and learned Dr. Thomas 
Burnet conceives to have. been very different from ours in form, con- 


firation, figure, and ſituation, that it was round, ſmooth, even, and 


rm. g 
_ But Dr, Woodward; on the contrary, in his Natura) Hifory of the 
| Barth n dtr. im Ny el Hifloxy of the 


” 1. That the face of the earth was not, as Dr. Burnet : 
ſmooth; even, and uniform, but, as it now is, unequal, diſtinguiſh 
into mountains and dales, and having a ſea, lakes, and rivers; that 
the ſea was then falt as ours is; that it was then ſubje& to tides, and 
| nearly the ſame ſpace that it now does; that the antediluvian 
ſtocked with animals, metals, minerals, &c. that it had the 
{ame, poſition, with reſpect to the ſun that our earth now hath, and that 


of conſequence there was the ſame ſucceſſion of weather 
of conke weather, and the 


fue vids ous tn eee, 
TE go, one of the Caribbee iſlands in the Atlantic or Americ 
—— in Lat. 17 30 N. Long. 629 W. iti about 8 
as Mar broad an” 44” My 4 . 2 1 
N in old times] an oath which the accuſer was 
obliged to take before trial, to er the accuſed, and that the 


2 was obliged to make oath on the very day he was to undetgo 


hat he was innocent of the fact 
4 5 1 k el 0 Gs 


— 


contrary indication, ſign, or 
be uſed 


. AnTgcenenT Decree, a decree preceding ſome other decree, or 


the tops of the 


wick. If the accuſer failed, che criminal was ſet at liberty; if ue 
accuſed, he was ſuppoſeck to be guilty... - 


4468S 


- A'srsLoPE [the etymology is uncertain. Jonſon] an animal of th, 


gout kind, of which there are. three known ſpecies ; but that Nererah 
nown by this name is the gazella africana ſtrepſicheros Plinii: it 


horns are ſlender and erect, they are black, tranſverſely radiated, a 


* & 


twiſted into the appearance of ipiral lines; tho) theſe are in reality ſo 
man annular ci les, they Are, toward the middle, bent a little Out. 


wards, and thence they turn in again, repreſenting, in ſome meaſur, 
the ancient lyre. See Plate I. Fig. 16. 


Axr ELV HMARIES [from ante, before, and lumen, light] lip); 
that precede any thing: it is ſometimes, by miſtake, written Ax ril x. 
MIHA AIs. | | 
 AdiT8MERI'DraN [antemeridiano, It. antemeridianus, of ante, befor, 
and weridies, the noon, Lat.] pertaining to the time before mid-.; 
or noon. | 1 
Axrgusz'rics [of am, and murizo;, from euew, to vomit, Gr 

icines againſt vomiting, and that have the power to calm ti 
ſtomach, HT Bog 5 

AnTzMv'npane [of ante, before, and mundanus, Lat. of mundi, 
the world] that which was before the beginning or creation of th; 
wor | = 9 | . 
AxTNDRT'xis [of arri, againſt, and exp, to ſhow, Gr.] : 

= of a e. forbidding 05 to 
ad which before ſeemed to be proper by a former indication. 
_  AnTEnicent | Lat. of ante, af ab. = nicene, i. e. What belorg 
to the city of Nice, where the firſt general council was held] a tem 
by which the primitive Chriſtians, and indeed any rite, doctrine ct 
thing relative to church-hiſtory, . in being before the Nicene counci, 
may be denominated. TED VAT 7 

AnTexu'maer [of ante, Lat. before, and number] any numer 
that goes before another. 2 : 

ANTEPAGME'NTA, or ANTIPAGME'NTA [with ancient architect] 
the jaumbs of a door, the lintels of a window. _ 

Ax“ TEPAsT [antipaſto, It. of ante, before, and paſius, Lat. fed]: 
foretaſte, ſometing taken before the due time. Were we to expect cur 
bliſs only in ſatiating our appetites, it might be reaſonable, by fie 
quent 5 to excite our guſt for that profuſe perpetual meal. O. 
cay of Piety. ILY 

Ft fee TIE or A'xnTEeExULT [with grammarians] ti: 
third ſyllable of a word from the end, or the laſt ſyllable but two. 

8 [of arri, 17 b "oo. relates to the 
epilepſy, Gr.] remedies again ilepſy, or falling ſickneſs : cf 
the | Fado ety arr Free are 5 — Sc. 

2 A'xTEroxE [antepono, Lat.] to put or ſet one ching beſore a. 
other. FR, 


* 


ANTEPREDI'CAMENTS [with logicians] certain previous matters re 


ceſſary to be known before-hand, in order to the better underſtanding 


monſtrative terms. 


Aurz RID ES [arrngd:;, Gr.] a name given by ancient architechu 


or time. - 1. Mer"; Fo Bi =. 
AursxiO Arx [quteriarita,”Sp.. aweriarits, Fr. of Lat.] prior 


be 14 << ESE 


Aurzs Leit architects] pillars or waſt great lone ſet to underprop 
the front of a building, alſo thoſe N laſters which anciently wer- 
placed at the corners of the walls o — — 7 


. AnNTz'sTaTuRE. fin ſortiſication] a, fmall- retrenchment made : 


paliſadoes, or ſacks of earth ſet up. in haſte, in order to diſpute: 
'gained by the enemy, 2 roms why sf | 
A'xTESTOMACH [ante, Lat. before, and fomach} a bag that lead 
into che ſtomach. In birds the meat is immediately ſwallowed inc 
kind of ante. Ray. N | 
ANTEVIR@ULIAX. (in aer an appellation given by Mr. Til 
to his new method of EN and FE. - 
Auras g Labeler, Gr 
flower like that of an almond- tree, and a delicious fruit. 
AxrxELIx [of D the extreme border of the ec] 
the protuberance or knob of the ear, or the inner cirele of the aurici 
. Bos en account of its oppoſition to the auter circle, called t: 


, 


AnTuzLuwtics. [of am and aus Gr. a worm] medicine 
which deftroy worms 10 human ar . 2 | 
ANTHEM. [antienne, Er. anthema, It. g. of arr and ene, Cr? 


hymn] d ſacred ſon perfarmed in A ca edral, & 0. by the choriſter 


divided into two chorus s, Who ſing alternately ; and hence the nn: 


anthem, which ſhould rather be written anthym. | 
A xTHEMIS Lassie, Gr, ] the herb camomile. 
Aurnzx [in botany]. thoſe little tufts or knobs which grow © 
Ar 17-5 6x94 | 3 
THESPHORUA of andes, a flower, of mus, into; and „Gt. u 
carry] a feſtival celeb in DE ty Ay — of Profe — in re- 
mory of the goddeſs being forced away by Pluto, while ſhe Was gabel 
oy EE, | ee 8 5 
 ANTHESTE RIA [arvirugie, of ares, Gr. a flower] a feſtival c- 
brated by the Ark in honour of, Bacchus. : . 6 
Axrgorg dio, a Sag book.;. alſd à breviary or maſs bo 
wth the: offices to Chr the Virgin Mary, fine., and martyrs. ** 
ANTHOLOGY. | if "FC. '2 | 
_ \AxTag'LoGy Ca, of dee, a flower, and Aye, to Fo" 
and in the middle voige»to ſeleR,. or gather, Gr.] 2 weile d 
2 N wh en of 2 2. py colle don of devotions in dle 
Greek. church. 3. A collection ems 1 2c 
. ANTHOMANI'A. [of- „ee, a Rue od 8 — 5g madne6] 5 
expenſive and extravagant fondngls. far curious flowers, {0 as © bt, 


. 
. 


hd „ 


pl à kind To medlar-tree, which. bears : 


+ 4 it. 


; 
p 


St. ANTHONY'S Fire. "See ER TsT TEL As. 


A'nT1 b 
others Whoſe names are commonly annexed to the a+. 


SH uſually called the almonds of che ears; 


are of ſimilar 
Ars, a fea-port town of Provence in 


a or fifteen pounds ſterling for a fine tulip root, which was once the 
oible of ſome floriſts. N «aig oat 

AnTHONY, or Knights of St. ANTHONY, A military order inftituted 
by Albert, duke of Bavatia, Holland, and Zealand, when he de-. 
ſigned to make war againſt the Turks, in 1 382: the knights wore a 
collar of gold made in form of a hermit's girdle, from which hung a. 


Rick cur like a crutch, with a little bell, as they are repreſented in St. 


Anthony's pictutes. ee ee 1 | 
' AnTaorPHY' LL [in botany] a large fort of cloves, | 8 
Axr ORA, of AnTITHORA [in botany] the plant healing-wolf's 

bane, a ſpecies. of aconite. See AconiTE. | 3 
Aw rHnOs [ar9S,, Gr.] a flower, but appropriated by way of ex- 

cellency, to roſemary flowers. b E o-aicr 

AxrnRAcITES 7 arJget, Gr, ] a precious ſtone in which appears 

as it were ſparks of fire. POM | 8 I 

AnTHRACO's1s Las S gaA iG, of ug, Gr. a coal] a diſtemper in 
the eyes cauſed by a corroſive ulcer, accompanied with a general ſwel- 

Ing of the parts about the eye. Bruno defines it to be a carbuncle 
either in the bulb of the eye, or on the eyelid.  __. | 

AnTHRA'COTHEI'0SALENI'TRUM | of a»9gat, a coal, due, ſulphur, 
A, ſalt, and urg, nitre, Gr.] all the ingredients of gunpowder. 
ANTHAAR [cavgat, Gr.] a live coal; a carbuncle, Ca/tell. 
AnTHROPO'LoGY [of doYgwrrog, a man, and dy, to diſcourſe, Gr.) 
a diſcourſe, a deſcription of a man's body; the doctrine of anatomy. 
+ AnTaroro'Locy [in theology] a way of ſpeaking of God after 


: 


| the manner of men, by attributing to him human parts, as hands, 


eyes, &c. 


AxrRO TOA [of eres, and pailka, divination, Gr.] di- 


vination perſormed by the inſpecting the viſcera of a deceaſed per- 
ſon. : 7 | 


conſideration of a man anatomically, _. | VE 
© ANTHROPOMORPHI/TICAL, of or pertaiuing to Anthropomorphites, 
" AnTHROPOMO'RPHITES [arIpuro pr, of enV prog, and pn, 
r. form] ſome miſtaken Chriſtians, ſo called, in the 5th century, 
yho attributed to God the figure of a man. | | 


' AnTHROPOMO'RPAUS [&9puiropepþ®-, Gr.] the mandrake, a kind 


of plant. | 


1THROPOPATHY [a- Hereradua, of bY - we 3 
paſſion] the affections and paſſions of man. 90. 5 


AxTHRoPo'PHAGL [Gd , of dps, a man, and pa- 


zen, Gr. to eat] men- eaters, cannibals or ſavages who eat man's 


The caunibals that each other eat; 7 
The Antbropopbagi. 


from anthropophagi. Go knock and call; he'll an antbro- 

Pepbaginiam unto thee. Shakeſpeare, - ; £5 
AnTHROP0'PHAGY, the ad of eating man's fleſh. | 

_ AnTHRoOPO's0PHY (of Arne, a man, and copia, wiſdom, 


Gr.] the knowledge, of the nature of man. ip | 
A'NTHUM, [in botany] a name uſed in ſome ancient writers for the 


epithymum. | 4 

- AnTHyeno'TIcs [of m, againſt, and or.. Gr. ſleep] medi 
cines that prevent ſleep, or are efficacious againſt lethargy. * 
 ANTHYPOCRONDRI'ACcA [of u, and rev ba eG, Gr. hypo- 
chondriac] medicines good againſt difeaſes of the hypochondria. 
and infinuations that an adverſary may make, are fairly 


we 


ſignifies againſt, or inſtead. by | 

in affairs of literature) pieces written by way of anſwer to 

AxT14cip [of a, Gr. againſt, and acidus, Lat.) that Which is con. 

trary to acidity, alkaline. © : =] | ova 

AnTrapes [xrriadig, Gr. on Oe] hel landules or kernels 
alſo 


AnTiaD1aproRISTS [6f ati and 2F4Popos, of 4 priv. and J. a- 


pe, Gr. to differ) bg 70 are oppoſite to the adiaphoriſts. 
* ANTIAPHRODY' TICKS [of a, and d pοοον, Venus, Gr. 2 
- for Adept id bode eee 


- AnTiarTHRY TICKS" of &, and d;9pric; the phat, Gr. of 2.9; 
a joint] remedies — 2 *fpericy © Bout, apIpor, 


_ © © AnTrasThwa'TICxs' [of 2 ant dds, Gr nd PS 


_ AnT1az10'MaT18M [of dr, and 4 Gr 1th $5; ot. 
ox ene * rer Her es oppo * 


Axrmaſcenus [in ancient poetry] a foot that Has the two 
ſyllables long, and the third ſhort. ) r Mic. firſt 
* ArTIBALLO'MENA fof _ and gan, to caſt, Gr.] medicines that 
Fan which 2 4 

tuted one for ahother. Blaxe. b e * 12 14 fubſt 
| „ firuated on the 

b / E. 48 2 


a, an' ill diſpoſition, of & 
es for correfting the ill diſpo- 


Mediterranean, in Lat. 430 40 N. Lo 
AnTIcacne'cTiCs [of n and za; 

xS-, bad, and «x, to have, Gr.] 

fition of the blood. 


_— AwTica'zprou [ayrizaghivy, of dil; avaint, and 4, the hea! 
Gr.] the pit of the bs N . r ee n 


or h 
Kurricha uk. See AnTECHAMBER, 


- 


Arrtnzm fof ami, inflead of, and 3% de Band, Gr.) the 


thumb, ſo called, becauſe it i of «5 mack uſe 1s the teſt of the 
Aurienaz 818 [arrixpnens 


F [6vrixgnore, of cizpws, 10 give in trh fomerhi 
| 20 be uſed, Gr. itt he civil law? a covenant 1 nd farting 


Lend die creditor, a8 to a Ioan of money upon a mortgage or 


Auriennter [artechrif, Fr. anticrifte, It, anjechriflo, Sp. anti- 


* 
2 


N of eminence to ſu 
and 


| flianus, Lat.] of or 
chriſtianity; as, theſe miniſters the world would make antichriſlian, 


' AxTaroPoE'TRIA [of Adee, and pergew, Gr. to meaſure] the 


Shakeſpeare. 4 
+ AnTHRoPoOPACTNNIAN, a formidable word coined b Shakeſpear 


Aurnvro'rHo Are op, Gr.] a : . 
— 15 te, 02] a rhetorical figure, in which | 


. A'vrr [a Greek prepolition} in the compoſition” of Englith words, 


an inflammation in thoſe _ 


*  AnTiba'cTyBus [of af, and dar, Gr. 
trary to a dactyl, conſiſting of the two firſt {yl 


+, AxTivo'TaL [of antido 


1 


ANT 


ebri us, Lat. of io og, of arri, againſt, and Noire, Chriſt, Gr, 
1. One lows is an adverfary to Chriſt, a 17 — 0 puts himſe 


in the room and Read of Chriſt. 2. A term applied in St. John's 
writings to the firſt . U. of the chriſtian faith in general; and by 
of eminence t as, with Cerinthus, explained away a true 
proper incarnation of the ſon of God. Jobn. Epiſt. I. c. 2. v.18. 

c. 4. v. 3. Cc. 2. v. 22. See CERINTHIANS: MIO 
ANTicuRi'sTIAN [ antichretien, Fr. 1 ft, of antichri- 
ining to Antichriſt, oppoſite or contrary to 


and ſo deprive them of heaven. South. | 
ente M [antichriſtianiſme, Fr. antichriftiani/mus, Barb. 
Lat.] the principles or practices of Antichriſt, oppoſition or contta- 
riety to chriſtiamity, Have we not ſeen many whoſe opinions have 
_—_ upon one another the brand of antichriſtianiſm; Decay of 
ie. 3 8 
NTICHRISTIA'NITY, or ANTICHRISTIANNESS [of ad, againſt and 


Tage,, Chrilt, Gr.) oppoſiteneſs, or contrariety to the doctrine of 


Chriſt, or the principles, c. of Chriſtians. See Aurichgisr. 
AnTicro'Lica, or ANTIC0'LICa [of arixona, of a; and xedn, 
choler, Gr.] remedies againft the cholic. 55 
AnTICHRo'NISM [arlxpmou®-, of av, and he; d., time] a falſe 
chronology, or chronicling; eontrariety to the true order of time. 
NT1'CHTHONEsS [as, againſt, and xd, the earth, Gr.] thoſe 


7 * 


people which inhabited countries oppoſite to each other. The ſame as 


N ap VE 

To ANTI ATE {anticiper, Fr. anticipar, Sp. and It. anticipo, 
Lat.] 1. To take up before hand, or before the time, at which a thing 

2. t have. been duly had. I have anticipated already, and taken up 
rom Boccace before I come to him. Dryden. 2. To foreſtal, to pre- 
vent one that comes after from taking a thing. God has taken care 


to anticipate and prevent every man, to draw him early into his 


church, Hammond. 3. To have a foretaſte or previous, impreſſion of 
ſomething that is not yet; as, to anticipate the happineſs of heaven or 


' Pains of hell. 4. Topreclude or prevent any thing by ſtepping in be- 
fore it ; as, I will not anticipate the counſel of my betters. : 


__ AxTtciya'TiIOn [Fr. anticipazione, It. of anticipatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of taking up a thing before its proper time. 2. Foretaſte, or pre- 
vious — of a thing that is not yet, as if it really were; as, I 
taſte happineſs by anticipation and forethought. 3. An opinion im- 
planted as if by nature or inflint, _ | . , 

Axrick [antique, Fr. antico, It. and 5p antiguv, Port. probably of 
antiquus, old, Lat.] ridiculouſly wild, odd; as, an antich face or poſ- 
ture, and an antick fight, or ſhow. 


An AnTics, a buffoon, he that plays tricks; as, he's the verieſt an · 


tick in the world. 535 | 1 
Awrick, or Auriex Work [with painters and carvers] an odd ap- 
| , device of ſeveral figures or ſhapes of men, beaſts, flow» 
ers, &c. formed rudely one out of another, according to the fancy of 
the artiſt, affording a grateful variety to the eye of the beholder ; as, 
A work of rich entail and curious mold, 
Woven with antics and wild imagery. afoot. 


© To dance AxTiCKs, is to dance after an odd manner, making ridicu- | 


lous geſtures. | =" + We 
ToAnTicx ; to make antick or odd; as, mine own tongue ſplits what 

it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt antic4 us all. Shakeſpeare. 

 A'xTICKLY:{of antick] in an antick way with ROO geſtures 

and whinifical poſtures, Go antickly, and ſhew In outward hideouf- 

neſs. Shakeſpeare. —_ . OD 
N or e ee [of cih; and x1, the great 

bone of the leg, Gr.] the fore f the leg. | . 

| 3 [of arri, a url and x, a ladder, gradation, 

aſcent, Gr.] a figure, ſays Addiſon, unknown to the ancients, Where 

the laſt part of a ſentence, inſtead of riſing, falls lower than the firſt, 

As if we ſhould invert the order of ideas in that verſe of Virgil's, 

fre ctere wires, martemgque atcendere cant. e 

Or in theſe of Addiſon: | ; 

The gr dr ve ge Fee Bee Of ROE, 

The of armies, and ſupport of wars  *? 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. 1 "i 


Which I the rather mention, as theſe excellent lines are moſt injudi- 


cioully produced in the art of fonking, as ſo many inſtances of that 
very fault. 1 a” 5 | . 
: Jure [of ah, Gr. and convulſive] that which is good 
againft a convulfion ; as, an anti-comvulſive medicine. 1 
_ A'sTicor [of ail, again, and cor, the heart, Lat. with horſe doc- | 
tors] a dangerous diſeaſe in horſes, being a preternatural pong, of a 

round figure, occaſioned by à ſanguine and bilious humour, ap- 


pearing in a horſe's breaſt oppolite to his heart, whence the name an- 


ticor. It may kill a horſe 
AxTico'sTE, in American iſland, ſituated before the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence in Lat. 49* 52 N. Long SEW... 
AnTicou'tTiER [of dil, Gr. againſt, and courrier] an oppoſer of the 
a foot in verſe con- 


court and their meaſures. 
long, as Pietis. _ „ iid bat”. 

Arif rnonters [of ah, and d. api, to differ, Gr.] thoſe who 
' AXxTidicouattavs (of at, or antidico, atid Mary ſuch 5 
who a gen or f 5 the Virgin Mary, t ſhe 
had ſeveral children by Joſeph. 323 34a 8 
© AnTidyYxica [of dil, and dun, 2 whirlwind, Gr.] remedics againſt 255 


diazineſs in the head. 
having the power of an antidote, effica- - 
on. Fra brd: is antidotal, we ſhall 


it be brought to a ſuppuration by pro- 


A 


eious * n re 75 


not deny. own's Vulgar Errors, 


- 


A'utivoTs Fr. antidoto, It. and Sp. antidotur, Lat. avivilS, of 
a A counter- 


' AxF1- 


* 
= 


A and d, r, Gr. to give] a remedy againſt deadly 
poiſdn. » ? lon | - WE Po „ 


— 


in the Greek church, in lieu of a proper altar. 


ne 


AvridyernTy'nrca [of alt and Toowupazery Gr.] medicines that” 
Are eſficacious againſt the 


yfentery. See DYSENTERY. u aße 
AvnTreLMtxTarcs [of 4, againſt, and u¹ue, Gen. of , Gr. 


a worm] ' medicines efficacious in 1e Er worms in human bodies. 
r. 


Axrizug“Trics [of 41 and zjilixos, remedies that ſtop vomit- 
In Ste Eric. "ER ION | M SITE 1 

ee 1cs [of A,. Gr,] remedies againſt the epi- 
lepſy or fallin ck s. See ANTEPILEPTICS. ; Fu 
AnTizeriLe eric Ekxir [in pharmacy] a ſpirit drawn from human 
ſkull mixed with am equal quantity of the ſpirit of wine, in which opium 


has been diſſolved... ,_. 05 8 
- AnTire'Br1LE [of ait, Gr. againſt, and rt of febris, Lat. a 
good againſt a fever; as, antifebrilt medicines. - 


fever] bein | | | 

Arie, the name of two cities, one in Epirus, now called 
Caſtro Agiro, the other in Macedon, now Cologna. ne 

AnTigz'cTics [of a and lines, of zxw, Gr. to have] medicines 


© 


*CT1CUM 


| againſt an hectie fever or 1 See Hgcric. 


Axriux Poterii [with chemiſts] a medicine prepared of a 


mixture of tin, with the martial regulus of antimony, and fixed with 
 falt-petre; * ©, | | 


AnTiayPNo'TiCs. [of al and varno;,of waves, Gr. ſleep] medica- 
ments that hinder ſieep. 8 | 5 ih 
AnTiiyPocuo'NDRiIacs. [of adh, againſt, and vroxoJpard-, Gr. 
hypochondriac} remedies © againft melancholy. See Hxrochon- 
DRIAET ß 5 . i 85 | 
AnTinysTE'RICs [of ayr; and vg, Gr.] remedies againſt hy- 
ſeric paſſions, or fits of the mother. | | 
ANTILEOO'MENA IAS HE, Gr.] contradictions. . e 
Ax Tou [of adh, againſt, ard %, Gr. a lobe] the. bottom of 


che . | | | 
againſt, ard Nfg, Gr. the peſtilence] 


AnTiLo!Mica [of avs, 
medicines againſt the plague. | | oboe. a | 
ANTILO'GARITHM eee. of aii, againſt, and XoyaprIuuc, 
Gr. a logarithm] is the complement of the logarithm of any ſign, tan- 
gent, or ſecant, to the logarithm of go degrees. See LocARTTRHu. 
AxrT Lo [ailnoyie, of ah, againſt, and , Gr. to ſpeak] a 
contradiction between any words and. paſſages in an author. | 
A'NTILOPE, a 7 1 5 3 SG 
AnT1'LoqQuisT [antiloguus, Lat. of ay, Gr. 'loquor, Lat. to 
ſpeak] a contradictor. e | IS vo 


bs 


Ax TUR NS1A, a ſort of conſecrated table-cloth, occaſionally uſed 
ANTIME'TRICAL {of aii and plpizcg, of 
trary to the rules of metre or verſe. "| 


por, Gr. meaſure] con- 


ANTIME'RIA [avlupuc, of av, inſtead, and epos, Gr. a part] a 
figure in rhetoric, when one part of ſpeech is put for another. : 
— ANTIMETA'BOLE [avhpeaCoan, of a, againit, and ile ga. 
Gr. to tranſpoſe] a rhetorical figure, where there is a'change of words 
in the ſame ſentence, into a afferent tenſe, perſon or caſe; as, nox 
awivo ut edam, ſed e ut % m. wy YR. 8 r 72 yy 

ANTIMETA STASIs [of ail and uderac, Gr. a mutation] a tran- 
ſlating or changing to the contrary part. 5 

ANTIMONA RCHICAL, or ANTIMONARCHIAL [of al and worapys- 
| e Denn ' ; 
x05, of f, alone, and zpxn, dominion] that is againſt monarchy or 
kingly government. ' N 
Ar A ACHCALNESs 


E 


[6f 2, and Abts set, Gr.] the quality 


of being an enemy to government by a ſingle perſon. | | 
| 2 antimony] + Pe of 5 or ſuch 


medicines wherein antimony is the 


AxTTMO“NIATLSs [0 
5 bafis or principal ingr 8 
— A'Timony [antimoine, Fr. Baſil Valentine, a German monk, 
K thrown ſome antimony to the hogs, obſerved that, after it had 
purged them heartily, they immediately fattened, and therefore he 


; imagined his fellow monks would be the better for a like doſe. "The 


experiment however ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died. nce for- 


ward the meditine was called antimoine or antimonh. Antimonio, It. 


and Sp. 'autihonium, Lat.] a mineral which conſiſts of a ſalphur like 


common brimſtone, and of a ſubſtance that comes near that of metals. 


1 7 4 

_ 

5 4 g 
4 - 


. Which in the fire yields a poiſonous ſmoke, and renders metals friable. 


the earth, it is put into la 


Alchymiſts call it the red lion, becauſe it turns red, and alſo the philo- 
ſopher's wolf, becauſe it conſumes all metals except gold; or, as others 
define it, a ſemi-metal, being a foſſil glebe, compoſed of ſome unde- 
termined metal, combined with a fulphureous and ftony ſubſtance. It 
conſiſts of three different parts: 1. Common ſulphur. 2. Sulphur 


3. Metal, tho" of what kind is not certainly known. The third cha- 
racter denotes gold at bottom, and a corroſive acid at the top. It is 
found in all mines of metal, but eſpecially thoſe of filver and lead: that 
in gold mines is reckoned the bell. It is found in clods of ſeveral 


ſizes, nearly reſembling black lead. Its texture is full of little ſhinin 


veins or threads like needles, brittle as glaſs. Sometimes veins of-a rec 
or golden colour are intermixed, which is called male antimony, tha 
without them being denominated female antimony. When dug out o 
crucibles, fuſed By a violent fire, and 
then poured into cones, which make the crude antimony of the ſhops. 
It deſtroys and diflipates all metals fuſed with it, except gold, and is 
therefore uſeſul in refining. It is a common ingredient in burning 
Concaves, ſerving to give them a finer poliſh. It makes a part in bell. 
metal, and renders the ſound more clear. It is mingled with tin, to 
make it more hard, white, and ſound, and alſo with lead in the caſting 
of printers letters, to render them more ſmoth and firm. Th pharmacy 
it is uſed. under various forms, chiefly as an emetic. Chamber. 
Calr of ANTIMONY,' or Ceruſe of ANTiMony, is a white powder 
produced, of the regulus, diſtilled with ſpirits of nitre in a ſand fur- 
nace _— | | % | 


 Cimabar of AnTiiony, is p d of a mixture of ſulphur, -mer- 
BY and antimony, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, and a naked fire. 
ec, of AKT, or Liver of ANTI oT. See Crocus MgTaAL- 
LORUM., 1 ORE EEE $4 Lon INE res 26 
Butter Ax TMO, a white, guinmous liquor, prepared either of 
crude, or * of antimony, re ſublimate, pulverized, 
mixed, and diſtilled by a gentle het. TA: 
- Golden Sulphur of ANTIMONY, or Precipitate of ANTiMONY, is pre · 
ared from the ſcoria, ariſing in preparing the regulus, by boiling, 
Ts ang a Jo Begin hs tg, by Vl 


— 


ab 


- Gr. to compreſs or embrace; and in the phy ical ſenſe, 


yy 
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: Magiftery of AxTiwony, is 4 yellowiſh powder prepared from erude 
antimony, digeſted in aqua regia, which becomes an inſipid matter, 
by many repeated ablutions in water. | 

Crude AxTiMonNY, is. the native mineral antimony, melted down, 
and caſt into cones; called alſo Antimony in ſubſtance. 4. 
| 2 AnTiMony, is that which has paſſed under ſome chemical 

| by s, by which the nature and powers of it have been altered and 
at k Gy < ,4 : 8 24 * ” £ g : | ; a 

Regulus of Ax TIMOR v, a ponderous, metallic powder, which, upon 
fuſing ſome of the an crude ſtate, ſinks to the . 
leaving the feoria or impurities on the top. | 88 

Glaſs of AnTinmgny, is the crude antimony ground and calcined 
by a very vehement fire, in an earthen crucible, till it leaves off fu- 
ming, and then vitrified in a wind furnace. 

© Flowers of AxTINONY, are the volatile parts that ſtick to the ſubli- 
ming pot, after having been pulveriſed and ſublimed in aludels. 

 AnTiMo'nrum Diaphoreticum [with d a medicine prepared 
of one part of antimony and three of ſalt- petre, pulveriſed and detonated 
together, ſo that the ſulphurs being fixed by the ſalt-petre, are hin- 
dered from operating any other way, but by ſweat. 

Ax rin Nun Medicamento/ſum [with chemiſts] a compoſition of 
five ounces of antimony, four ounces of ſalt-petre, and one. ounce o 


falt of tartar, fluxed together into a regulus, which is afterwards pul- 


veriſed and waſhed. - "PV 

' AnTiMontun Reſuſcitatum [with chemiſts] is a compoſition of 
equal parts of antimony and ſal armoniac, ſublimed together thrice ; 
after which, it is waſhed with diſtilled vinegar to get out the ſalt. 


* ANnTINgPHRI'TICS [of ai and reQpizos, Gr. what relates to à kid- 


ney] medicines good againſtdiſeaſes of the reins and kidneys, | 

* ANTINOMA'SIA [ vrt, inſtead, and wopaty, Gr. to name] a fi- 
gure in rhetorie a ſort of metonymy, which is the applying the pro- 
per name of one thing to many others, as when we call a voluptuous 
man a Sardanapalus, a cruel man a Nero, becauſe Nero the emperor 
was ſo; or, on the contrary, when we apply a name common to ſeve- 
ral to a Particular man; as the Orator for Cicero. With Budz- 
us, it is a figure in rhetoric, whereby inſtead of the proper name, 
ſome other term is uſed, whether epithet or patronymic, as arri e- 


(a match for gods) inſtead of Polyp eme; or Pelides (ſon of Peleus) 


inſtead of Achilles. ö Fg 
AnTiNo'MI1a [a/lwpue, of aj and rpes, Gr. law] the repugnance 

or contrariety between two laws. | 
ANTINO'MIANS fot zl, againſt, and r-uE-, Gr. a law] a name by 
which all ſuch are diſtinguiſhed who maintain juſtification before faith, 
in virtue of Chrift's ſatisfaQion for the ele@ ; that exhortations to be- 
lieve and repent are improper, upon account of moral impotence ; and 


by theſe and the like tenets they profeſs to hold the moſt perfect and 


conſiſtent Calviniſm. EL data e 

 AxTixouy, a contradiction between two laws or two articles of the 
fame law, ſee Au TOI. e | 
. A'wrinovs [in aſtronomy] a part of the conſtellation, named 
Aquila, or the eagle. Te” puts nl, 
Avrioch, a town of Syria, formerly its capital, but now in a 


ruinous condition, ſituated on the river Orantes. Lat. 36? O, N. 


Leg, UE cn 54 WAL TRY 
ANT1o'tci, vide AnToE'ct. "OUTER 
n [with architects] the garniture of poſts and pil- 


AxriraRALx “ric [of &m and wagakvors, Gr. the palſy, of raga- 
Ava, to diſſolve] efficacious againſt the 5 Crate att agitator 3 
- AnTiPaRas1 as1s, a rhetorical or logical figure, where one grant- 
ing ſomething to his adverſary, thereby tuns it to deny more ſtrongly. 
- AnTipaRA'STASIS [arriragaracis, of arri, againſt, rage and.ionp, 
Gr. to ſtand} a figure in rhetoric, when one grants what the adverſary 
Tays, but denies his inference. ne 

| AnTiyaTHe'TICAL, pertaining to antipath . 

 ANTIPATHE'TICALNEsSS [of 1 the quality or ſtate of 
having an antipathy, or antipathetical quality. . 
AxrTATH [antipathie, Fr. antipatia, It. and Sp. of antipathia, 
Lat. of mr] νz„⁶ of err, againſt, and ra-, Gr, paſſion or feel- 
ing] 1. A natural averſion, a contrariety of natural qualities between 
ſome creatures and things, ſo as to ſhun involuntarily ; or rather 
any ; ſtrong averſion, Whether natural or acquired. 2. It has 


| ſometimes gain before the object; as, I had a mortal antipatly 


againf ſtanding armies in times gf peace. Swi/?. , 3. Sometimes to; 
as, the ſtrong antipathy of good to: bad. Pope. 4. Formerly: wwith, 
but improperly ;_ as, tangible bodies have an antipatby avith. air. Ba- 
nin ·-ͤ e tr: 2 
Axrirærzx [ln a medicinal ſenſe] 1. A contrariety of humours 
in the body; alſo of medicines, 2. A loathing any thing without a 


juſt cauſe. - s \ Fn * 4 5 * * — * „ Mee N 
6 ANTIPELA'RCIA B Lat. of a ν,4. of arri, in- 
ſtead, and 1 Gr. a ſtork, becauſe of the gratitude of ſtorks, who 


id to feed their fires or dams e a mutual thankfulneſs 
9 requital of a benefit; but eſpecially a child's nouriſhing a parent in 
| Aion bios {with the Romaniſts] a ſilver, ſkreen, which co- 
yrs ho owe of an altar, which is hanged on with ſcrews upon a fel- 
tival day. . eee 8 
þ 1 belonging to antiperiſtaſiss. 
ANTIPERISTA'LTIC [of am, againſt, and rig, of ri 

for. the ſake 
of concoction. Galen.] The anti- periſtaltic motion of the guts is the 
worm - Ike, wave-like motion of them (by which the food is com- 
reſſed and thruſt down) inverted, or an irregular mation of them 
2 the. bottom to the top, SLY their natural courſe, 
_ ANTIPERI'STASIS. [antrperiſta/e, e gel. 57 % 
Lat. arrive. Gr. of arri, _ wie, about, and 1%, to 
ſtand] the oppoſition or action of ſome, contrary quality, by which 
the quality. oppoſed becomes more intenſe. | Hence wells in winter tim 
were /uppoſed to become warm, and lime grows hot by,pouring co" 
water upon it. And by 9 figure, Cowley ſays, oe 
? * %” nid Th" ants Z s. f. age 7 A «$7 IHE AT ++ 
dien inflam Ag ao mie: — 


Axri: 


: 
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the voice] a ſinging b 


- fiery heat] a medicine that allays the heat of 


uſe, or of being obſolete. . 


ANT 


Ayrirrsruk uri. [of am, Gr. againſt, and | feſtilential] good 
[of drm and Paguaxer, Gr. ] a remedy againſt 


againſt the peſtilence. 
5 armee 140 
2 iſeaſe, an anti 6... A, 5 
erer 
of 6m, againſt, or inſtead of, (and, by the way, this twofold ſenſe of 
-rofition «mr, explains moſt of its compounds) and wr, Gr. 
e prepoſition em 5 Why of anſwer, when the choir on one ſide 


anſwers to the choir on the other, one ſinging one verſe, and the other 


another. | g | 4 e ; 
AnTiynrasts [antiphraſe, Fr. antifraſe, It. . antiprafis, Lat. am- 


Qeaols, of arri an ; ; | 
has a meaning contrary to the original or proper 


, when a word a 
3 alſo a figurative ſpeech that has a contrary meaning to what 


it appears to be ; as, they were called high courts of juſtice only by an- 
ipbrafts. | „ | 
4 eren of antiphrafis, Lat. of amifgacis, Gr.] 
by way of antiphraſis. e Is 657; ; RO 
1 [of arr; and pee, Gr.] remedies againſt the 
phthiſic or conſumption. : . 4: 
ANTIPLEURI'TICUM {of . and TAwgs, Gr. a pleuriſy] a me- 
dicine againſt the pleuriſy. ; bs of Ts 
yan pp [of arr and woJayea, Gr. the gout] medicines 
againſt the gout. | | bes iq mn 290%} 4b 
| 2 9 [of antipodes] relating to the countries of the anti. 
es. A word uſed ſubſtantively by Brown; as, the Americans are 
antipodals to the Indians. n ee e 3 22 Tx 
 AnrTt'popes [Fr. Sp. and Lat. antipodi, It. of ami and wu; wogog, 
Gr. a foot, contrary or oppoſite as to the foot, without a fingular 
in geography] ſuch inhabitants of the earth who dwell in oppolite 
parallels of latitude, -and under the op ſite half of the ſame meridian, 
and walk with their feet direcily oppoſite to one another. The anti- 
podes have the ſame length of day and night, but at contrary times; 
when it is noon with the one, it is midnight with the other; and the 
longeſt day with one, is the ſhorteſt with the other ; they have likewiſe 
the ſame degree of heat and cold; as alſo their ſummer and winter, 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, quite contrary one to another. 
A'wTieoes [antipape, FF. antipapa, It. of arm and papa, Lat. the 
pope} a falſe pope ſet up by a particular faction againſt one who is 
dub, Llected. This houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the retreat of an 
antipope, who called himſelf Felix V. Addiſon. 
. AnT1'pToss [CarH lee, of arri and wiwow, 2 caſe] a grammati- 
cal figure, when one caſe of a noun is put for another. 
 AnTIPYRE'UDICUM, or ANTIPYRE'TICUM [of arr; and wuyera, a 
evers. | 
remedy cagainſt 


, 


; ANTIQUARTANA'RIUM, or ANTIQUARTIUM 2 
quartan or faurth-day agues incluſive from fit to fit. 
AN'TIQUARY, H. [antiquare, Fr. 
that is well 
or ancient coins, medals, ſtatues, ſculptures, inſcriptions, SC. 
ANTIQUARY, adj. an improper word ; but uſed by Shakeſpeare. 
Here's Neſtor, . 
Inſtructed by the antiguary times. 


Lat.] a perſon 


- To A'ntiqQuaTE [antiquo, Lat.] to make obſolete, to bring into 


diſuſe ; as, to antiquate a word, or to antiquate ſome law. _ | 

A'NTIQUATEDNEss: [of antiguate] the ſtate of being grown out of 

ANTIQUE, adj. [Fr. antico, It. and Sp. of antiquus, Lat. This 
word was formerly V according to the Engliſh analogy, with 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, but now, after the French, with the 
accent on the laſt, at leaſt in proſe; the uſe it variouſly, Jobn- 
ſon.) 1. Ancient, not modern; as, an old and antigue ſong. 2. Of 


| — antiquity. The ſeals remaining of Julius Cæſar which we 


now to be antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them. Dryden. 
3. Old faſhioned ; as, 8 5 | Sree ea 
Alrray'd in antique robes down to the 


| ground, 
And ſad habiliments right well beſeen. 


0 | Spenſer, 
4. Odd, fantaſtical, wild; as, . 8 
Name not theſe living death- heads unto me, | 
Poor theſe not ancient but antigue be. Donne. 
 AnTieue, /ubſt. a remain of * ancient rarity. I leave 
to Edward, now earl of Oxford, 141 of Julius Cæſar, and another 
ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules; both very choice antiguen. Sæviftt. 
 AnT1eQus is chiefly uſed by architects, carvers, painters, &c. and 
is applied to ſuch pieces of work as werp performed at the time when 
** were in the greateſt perfection among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, or aftgr the time of Alexander the Great, to the irruption of 
the Goths, and alſo the intaglia's within that time, and is uſed in 


; oppoſition to modern. 


AnT1qQus, is ſometimes uſed in contradiſtinction to ancient, which 
latter is uſed to ſignify a leſs degree of antiquity, when the art was 
not in its utmoſt purity. | | 

AnTiquansss (of antigu 


e] the quality of being antique, an ap- 
pearance of antiquity. We-di 


* Fr, 


- Antiquity [antiquits, Fr. antichita, It. antiquida, Sp: of anti- 
guat, Lat.] 1. Ancientneſs, the ſtate of old things; as, this cathe- 
dral is venerable for its antiquity. 2. Old times; the time long 
ſince paſt Cicero was the moſt conſummate ſtateſman of all antiguity. 
Audi 3. The ancients, thoſe that lived in old times. That ſuch 


pillars were raiſed by Seth, all antiquity has avowed. Raleigh. /: 4 It 


is frequently uſed in reſpe& to the remains and monuments of the an- 
cients. - As to Gregory the Great's extinguiſhing all heathen antigui- 
ties, I do not find. 
eie of Sabinian, who did revive the former antiquities. Bacon. 
8. Old 


* you yet call yourſelf young ? Shakeſpeare, | 
"The great Lord Bacon (de augm. Scient.) obſerves; that antiquities 
be looked upon as the planks of a ſhipwreck,. which induſtrious 
wiſe men gather and preſerve from the deluge of time. 
A\tiqvo Modern, a term uſed of old Gothic buildings, to diſtin- 
> AxTIezHNUM, the name uſed by botanical writers for a genus of 


gan them from the Roman and Greek ones. 
Plants called in Engtiſh ſnapdragon. See SwaTDRACO. 


a rh 
1 4 oe 


3 


_- AnTr'sc10Nns {with aſtrologers] certain degrees in the 


of , to ſpeak] a figure_in gram- | 
Pęæcis, Pęæco Pe ] 8 8 Capricorn ;. ſo that when a planet is in ſuch 2 ſation; ** 


declaims againſt ano 


-back-bvne; 


* 
{killed in, or who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquity 


4 cover ſomething venerable in the an- 
„ tiquene/s of the work. Addiſon. | | an- 


t thoſe zeals laſt long; as it appeared in the ſuc - 


age. This is a ludierous ſenſe ; as, is not your, voice broken, 
your chin double, and every part about you blaſted with antiguity? | 


_ a5 the fan 


; . | ' 
| AnTISABBATaRtaxs Tef. and oaCCaror, Gr.] ſuch As are 
Againſt the keeping of the ſabbath. 1 LEN 
Arsen [| arrioxia of ay; and o#ra; Gr. a ſhadow] being contrary 


as to ſhadow. X 


Auri'sen {with geographers] thoſe people who dwell in two 
places oppoſite to one another, the one on the north-ſide of the equa» 
tor, and the other on the ſouth, ſo that their ſhadows fall different 


ways at noon, one directly oppoſite to the other. og | 
| zodiac which 
anſwer to one another, 


- AnTr'scicn $816ns [in. aſtrology]. figns which with reference to 
each other, are equally diſtant from the two tropical ſigns Cancer and 
] in ſuch ſaid to caſt 
i. e. to give a virtue or influence to another ſtar or oppo- 


its antiſcion, 
JJ | 3 ES. ; 
AXTIsCoRBU'TICs [antiſcorbutiguer, Fr. of dr, Gr. and ſeorbu» 


tus, Lat, the ſcurvy] medicines good againſt the ſcurvy ; as, wurm 


antiſcorbutics. | : oF — 
\ AnT1sCo'Ropon [of a and oxogeder, Gr, garlic] a ſort of garlie 
called allium cyprium. _ 51 BUM © e 
Axrisxrrics {of am, againſt, and lis; of ears, Gr. to 
putrify] among phyſicians, a denomination given to all ſubſtances 
that reſiſt putrefaction. EM = wh-067 | 
Auris GMa [of arri and evyue, Gr.] a note or mark in the an- 
cient writings, where the order of the verſes is to be changed; alſo 
a ſigma reverſed. . IAG e . 
AurrTsoRIST 171 arri and ooPiri;, of rop@-, wiſe] a counter-ſo. 
phiſter, one who _— on the contrary part, or that argues and 
er. 75 , , n 
AnTi'spas1s, [of arri, againſt, and crab, Gr. to draw] the re- 
vulſion of any humour into another part. 1 
AnTispasmo'pics [of arm and cache, Gr. the cramp] medi- 
2 good againſt the cramp, the ſhrinking of the ſine s, or convul · 
o I 4 | | E 7.5 
- AnTispa'sT1Cs [of ri and ofravixc;, of owaw; Gr. to draw} me- 
dicines which divert the humours to other parts 0 | 
. AnTrspasTos [AH, Gr. with grammarians] a foot com- 
poſed of four ſyllables, of which the firſt and fourth are ſhort, the ſe- 
cond and third long. Sas. MEE 35, | 
ANTI1SPLENE'Tics [of arri, againſt, and ſplenetic] medicines that 


open obſtructions of the ſpleen, and that are good in all diſeaſes thereof. 


 AnT1'spopa, or AnT1sPoD1'a [of arr and od, Gr.] certain 
drags that have the fame quality, and perform the ſame operation 
as ſpodium, and are uſed inſtead of it; alſo a ſoff=ef medicinal 
aſhes made of certain herbs, Fran.” 

 ANT1'sTERNON [of afh, oppoſite to, and repey, Gr. the breaſt] the 


AnTisT1'T1uUM [in old writings] a monaſtery. 2 

ANT1STOICHON [ailir eie, of aii and rorxeior, letter] a gram- 
matical figure, when one letter is wy for another, as promuſcis for pro- 
boſcis, when m is put for b, and « for 0: | M 

ANT1'STROPHE [avlrpoPÞn, of ali and rpoÞn, Gr: 2 turning] a rhe- 
torical figure, when a turn or ch: is made between two terms, 
which have dependence the one on the other, g. d. the maſter of the 
work, or the work of the maſter. | 


Aris TRO RR, a counter- turn. In ſtage plays among the antients, 


' term uſed to ſignify the turning of the chorus or the choir the con- 


trary way; the ſtrophe or firſt turn of the fingers, being on one fide 
of the ſtage, and the antiſtrophe or counter-turn on the other. 
ANT1STROPHE [in lyric poetry] is uſed of an ode, which is gene- 
rally divided into its ſtrophe and antiſtrophe) in an ode ſuppoſed to be 
ſung in parts, the antiſtrophe is the ſecond ſtanza of every three, or 
Kg js every ſecond ſtanza, and is fo. called becauſe the chorus 
turned about.  _ _. I 26 1 e 
Axrisrzvna'rre of db, Gre and fruma, Lat. a ſcrophulous Gyel- 
ling] efficacious againſt ſerophulous humours, good againit the king's- 
evil; as, I Dreſeribed antiſirumatics. : un gte 
Axriraeræ [of ailllavls, Gr. to oppoſe or be contrary to] a fort 
or ſe of Gnoſtics, who held that God the Creator of the univerſe, was 
good and juſt; but that one of his creatures had created evil, and en- 
gaged mankind to follow it, in r to God ; and that it is the 
uty of mankind to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to avenge God 
of his enemy, _ . | NES + 4 
ANT1TAa's1$, an extending to the contrary ſide, reſiſtance; IsluQtancy. 
_ AnTITAs18 [with anatomiſte] an oppoſite plating of parts in the 
body, as that of the liver and ſpleen, oc, But if anatomiſts uſe the 
word in this ſenſe, tis by corruption of the Greek antitaſis. The 
proper derivation of antitaſis being from rr, to extend or ſtretch 
to the contrary ſide. And 3 wich Bruno the antitaſis ſigni- 
fies the drawing of bones to the oppoſite fide or part; or where, upon 
f Blbeation, y are fie pulled backward, in order to be advanced 
ANTITHE'Nar [of av and Snap, Gr.] one of the muſcles which ex- 
tend the thumb; it is alſo a muſcle of the great toe, which ariſing from 
the inferior part of the third os cuneiforme, and paſſing obliquely, is 
inſerted into the oſſa ſeſſamoidea. . | | 
antitheſis, Lat. of aldi, 


7 


, 


ANTYTHEs18 [antitheſe; Fr. antiteſe, It. 


Gr.] a ſetting one thing againſt another, oppoſition. 


ANTIPRES1s, a fort of rhetorical flouriſh, When contraries are inge- 
niouſly oppoſed to contraries in the ſame period or ſentence. A fort of 
contraſt, either of words or ſentimentts ; as, he gain'd by loſing, and 
by falling roſe. - Pope has antitheſes in the plural; as, all arm'd with 


points, antitbeſet, and puns, ba 
ANTITHETA'RIUS. Lise d alin, to ſe] one that en- 
deavours to diſcharge himſelf of a fact of which he is accuſed, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſame fat. nd 
A'NTITHETS, [avb9a,- Gr.] contraries, mu 10g 4h. 4 
ANnTiTRa'Gus. [of ali and tjayes Gr.] alittle knob of the ear, 
ſeated at the lower end of the anthelix, and oppoſite to the tragus. 
Arteria Rd ANS, thoſe who deny the trinity. See RMT. 
A'NTITYPE [Aililvres, of aii and ror, Gr.] an example or copy 
like to the pattern, or that which anſwers or is pr by a type, 
that of which the type is a repreſentation; as, che. ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper is with reſpe& to the paſchal lamb orJewith paſſover ; ory 
— is ſaid to be an art g. of heaven. | | 


— 


Axrirrricat, 


: 


2 
. 


Arolsen br Afrio'zcr . over. againſt or oppo 


the earth, who dwell VER r "ap 
being at-the fame diſtance from the equator ; the one toward 


| {kg firſt--branches ; as, gro 


| par drn 


oy. dey 


s luſed inſtead of a 


trluriey rica [of e Gt. FR) pertain · 
t tit „ that Which ex s the 
255 —— ee rt town o nies Heated on the gulf of Ve- 


nice in Lat. 420 100 Long. 19 


© AnTRIVE'TRIA, 4 fe 
America, lying ſouthwards of Carthagena. 
2 Bat Medicines [of a, Gr. and weaereus; of Venus] 


edi efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 
7 — /gEALNEss {ofdfi, Gr. and wenereus, Lat.] the quality of 


being uſeful againſt venereal diſtem 
Auers | andowillers, Fr.] 1. tarts or branches of 2 deer's at- 
un old they firſt loſe their 


antlers. | 2. But popularly and 8 any of the branches 3 
d bran antlers of 1 
Dar ſtart or branch = 3 the brow antler, 


-AnTLEE, thetop>ſtart or branch. 
the ſtart or branch next the head. 
' A'fTocow [with th horſt doQors] a round ſwelling about half as 
gout in the breaſt of a horſe, directly 
heart. The ſame with Anxricox ; which ſee. 


ſite to, ad 
phers to thofe inhabitants of 
ame e merk, but under oppoſite pa- 


meta to dwell] a name 


rallets;* 
themnoith, 


and the others the ſouth. Hence they have the ſame lon- 


have their hoon and midnight at the ſame 


„ SR » 

' ANTonoma's1a [ailloouarits, of dil, inſtead of, ad or 
10 name] à figure in rhetoric, where an appellative or common name 
name; as when it is ſaid the apoſtle inſtead 
of Paul, the philoſopher en 1 Ariſtotle; or alſo when the proper 


name of one perſon or plied to ſeveral others; alſo on the 


0 contrary, when the names o e things are applied to one, as 2 
| e e r is called a Nero, and a voluptuous perſon a 


_— 


us. * 
Aran Fr. antrum, Lat.] a cave, a den. 
vate 24 ntyes vaſt, and deſerts idle, 


| -It was my hent to ſpeak. | Shakeſpeare. 

Aru 2 cave or den. Lat. 7045 

Ax run [in anatomy] the beginning of the pylorus, or lower 
mouth of the ſtomach; where its coats are thickeſt. 

AnTs [hieroglyphically] were uſed by the ancients to 2 la- 

iqus perſons, and induſtrious in their callings. For ants 

are very laborious, induſtrious creatures, and alſo ready to give aſ- 
ſiſtance to their fellow u. And the Egyptian prieſts, in order to fi 
a country deſtroyed by ſickneſs or war, put a few ants near the 
origanum, the ſcent of which they cannot endure. And it is related 


of the eaſtern farmers, that in order w Neſerve their corn from ants, 


they were wont to cover it with origanum. 
'A'NTWERP, a beautiful city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and ca- 
pital of the e of the ſame name. Tt ſtands on the eaſtern 
ore of the river Scheld, about G miles north od 'Brufſels, 
in Lat 516 19, N. Long: 4 Ty E. 
nig [aenbeeldt, Du. ambolʒ. H.Ger. =enflle, anpile, Sal ] x, 
A-maſſoiron inſtrament on which ſmiths, &e, hammer weir wol. 2, 
Any Tanda rf 5 pgs = | | 


SITY BD; 3 | 
1 80 Wo pil of my ond, and do contet 
2: n. . Hotly 'nobly. _ Shakeſpeare. 
— when the matter is .ſaid to be upon the anvil, it 


means to be a forming and preparing, by deliberation, for execution 


— 2 
1 Riftng Auvri, n Anvil having two nooks « or corners, for round- 
5 a0y piece of metal. 
nus [in amtomy] the extremity of the inteſtinum ruin, or the 
_—_— of the gen mer alſo w ſmall hole in the third ventricle of 


the cerebellum. 
in he Lower Alles upon 


ALI, x mal 8 of France, 
the tiver Queich iy 
Axxr SA [anxiete, Fr. bed, It. of axxictar, Lat. angft, Du. 


Ger. J. nin, vexation, ſorrow, great trouble of mind, as un- 
— . omething future; ſolicitous 5 uneaſy ſuſpenee; 
us, to be happy is not only to be freed from the pains of the body, 
but from anlegt and 'vexation of ſpirit. Tillotſon. 2. In phyſick it 


means a depreſſion or-lowneſs of ſpirits ; as, in anxieties which at- 


tend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a warmer regimen may be al- 
lowed. ' Jyburhnot.” Anxiety is deſcribed in painting and ſculpture, 
by a woman clad in red and een in her right hand a 
torch, and in her He a ſpur. 15 
Anxi'yerous [asxiſer, Lat. or cauſing anxiety. - 

A, NXIOUS ' Tanxins, Lat, ] Sad, ſorrowful, a 
* doubtful about ſome uncertain event. | | 
5 With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 6 


Pepe. 


; Anxious and trembling for vey birth of fate. 3 
2. Full of inquietude, creating anxi Diſeoloured fi anxi- 
ons” come. Dryuen. 3. C il as of fo of imp 


tance; as, if you knew the meaning of dane urig, you n de 
oi N it has for or about before the 
etimes 2 3 as, Who anxious of negleR, ſuſpectin change, 
Conſults her and —.—— revenge. Granville | 
"lint vst v, — or ht, in àn Tg manner. 
\ A'NX10USNEsS* 2 anxiets, Fr. of anzinus, — > ql of 
being anxious, ſuſceptibility of anxiety. - 
Ay [ani Sax, ernigh, Du, einig, 
Ver. 1 „Ger. nia, H. Ger. t. 
ever : in 


3 
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Antrirn x 8 oy 


ince or fi eee 6 


gitude, and their latitude is alſo the ſame, but of a different denomina- 
tian iw that they inhabit in theme zone and the ſame climate, but 
under different poles, 
time, but at different ſeaſons, it being ſummer with the one, while it 
ic winter with the other 


"APE 


5. It is uſed in * — as, to this. queſtion u here ay 

ere? The anſwer is, zone. _ 

a ** zan, à city of Turqueſtan, near Catai; where Tamerlane 
1 
ANzZ'RMaA; 4 

jan, upon the river Cama, ſituated in Lt. 40 8. Long. 4) W. 
Aon1'pss; See Muszs. 4 ade - 1 
A“onler in grammar, nber r. 1 of a priv. a to 

define] a al in the Greek. wth 

roceeding from the leſt 


Ao'rTa [agh, Gr.] the great artery 
ventricle of the heart, 8 beats conti * and conveys the blood 
ital of the dochy of the 


* the whole _ ; 
Aov'sr, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 
ſame naps ſituated Nur fifty miles north of r in Lat. 450 


45 N. 7? 10 E. 
Ava'cs [from a and pace that is, with a great pace] t. Faſt, 
quick. It is uſed of ings! m motion. Na As, the fies 


ace, — * weeds grow apace. 2. With ſpeed ; —— 9 to ſome 
action; 38, the baron now his diamonds 4 ann Pope. 3. Ha. 
ſtily, ſpoken of progreſſion from one ſtate to another; 

| Shall lead their lives, and multiply aha. Milton. 

ArxREsis [with rhetoricians] a figure when ſome matter is called 
in queſtion, which we willed the judge to remember. 

Aracuh [from a priv. and wy, Gr. to make compact] the 
thruſting of a bone or other part our of its proper place. 

AAG, or Aravo'cical Demonſtration Hof Ke of 
eo, from, and ayw, Gr. to lead, with logicians] is ſuch as does not 

rove the thing directly, but ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity of 
t, or which ariſes from denying it; and thence it is called alſo reduc. 
tio ad abſurdum aut impoſſubile. * 

Arpacd*'rEUsTS [<weeyogrovis, Gr.} 2 $gure in rhetoriek, called an 
interdiction or forbidding. 

ALA chin Mountains, 4 ridge of mountains of North Ame. 
2 lying e of the Britiſh plantations, _ extending from 

t 0 
3 ok HA“Ma, 4 town of Syria, firaated on the river O- 
rontes, in Lat. 34% N. Long. 38 30 E. 

APAMEA is alſo the name bs a' town of Phrygia, upon the river 
Maryſas; of a town of Media, confining pew Parthia 3 and of a 
town of Bithynia, called by the Turks K N 

Ar A NAB. See APPANNAOD. | ' 

- Arx'rING, cleavers, in botany, a genus: of 5 with - a cam- 


panulated monopetalous flower, very wide at the mouth. Its fruit is 
2 ris wes np of ergo globoſe bodies adhering 
together, and containin fingle-roundiſh feed. 


Ara Ar, 1. Separately, * the reſt in place. reſolved to 
have another army apart, that ſhould be at their devotion. Clarendon. 
2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet a thing apart for ſome uſe. 
3. Diſtinctly; as, I will treat of earth and ſea, each apart. * A 
r as retired from the ume 10 

ng you madaw, 
| To put apart theſe your attendants; I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. - Shateſpeare.. 
 Ara'rwuROSIs [0 wwe, dom. d Aren Gr. a joine] the ſame 
as abarticulatio. 7 4 Ie} un l 

ArARTMENT ajartement, Fr. geen, t. t of a 
great DS where one or more perm 1 „ e them- 
E 

Ara rus“TicalNE s [of aparbia, Lat. bude, Gr.] : A Arten 
from paſſion, an inſenſibility of pain. 


Ararur [Sradus, of & priv. and wh, paſion] Oos. 
lity of not Ab and of being abſolutely — 2 all ons or af- 
fections; a mor a age 2. A Winne pertarbation 


of mind. 
ApaTioa's 110 [old rec. ] an agreement or contradt ono with an0- 


ther. 
Ara real — Ge. feſtivals held in Athens in honour 


of Bacchus; Ethra having made an ordinance, that the Troezenian 
virgins ſhould, before ee 1 1 their er to Pallas 


Apaturia. 


Ara un fin Heraldry]. Dries hay hand pdt or extended, 
with the full palm appraringy uu. the dab _— ful 


lengt „ 
E apa, Sax. 105, O. and L. Ger. a rr H. Ger. ap, eppa, G.8. 
ape, Tecking Johnſon] 1. A kind of monkey, that imitates whatevet 
he ſees.” 2. Any one who imitates, generally in à bad ſenſe; as, 
1 — 8 would . N e of her cuſtom, ſo en, he i 

bakeſpeare. 

= (hieroglphically] was aſed by the E ptians, frequently to 
expreſs the vices of men ; and they painted 2 ape 1 co 
veri wy his excrements, to repreſent a diſſembler or crafty fellow, that 
would conceal the vices and weakneſſes of his perſon : for this animal 
is very careful to hide and bury his excrements. An ape is alfo 2 
Ki e e, de ge, e and one who- admires 


An Arx is an Arz, a vatlet's a pants fe, rh be 5 cloarh'd in a 

— Or acc to another : The higher the Ar? 

s, the more he ſhews tat. 2 le — pre plus it detour! 
fon cub pels, Fr. That is, dignities ſerve but to make perſons ridicu- 
lous, Who are not worthy” of them, or dow know how to behave 
themſelves i in them. 

To Ars e, te imitate or mimick any one ; a (a: is gene. 
rally ſuppoſed)" of the ſubſtantive ape, becauſe that creature is apt to 
mimiek or imitate the actions of men ; or perhaps, Core, hich in mou 
bability, (at leaſt originally) of ab, abe, at or ate, of 
the ancient, and ſome of the modern northern , is am ad 
of fimilitude, from whenee the Germans have their verbs ap (en) [of 


(en) to imitate, And thetice the ſubſtantive, b chat ercaturs 
IIb Mg ; 
e pies, Br.) ins po 
ture to the ground. Fobnſon. 1 bo hn ns, 
is apenb? c/ - 


: Tee 2 and 0 Gr. 5.6. un Lo — 


— * 4 


3 441 89 


a tomn of South America, in the kingdom of Popa. 
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loured les 
are alſo c 
Arr. 
APEX 
man part 
"APEX | 
ing in 
Arn 
matical fi 
of a work 
of Greek e 
tent termin 
APng'L: 
| and e., 
the orbit of 
tance from 1 


is in its utm 


Arue'ric 
ArRETTA 
take to be t 
Arnie 
pn., a love. 
the contrary 


of melancho 


A P f. * 


when a blow is given on one fide, and the frakture made on the 


Arz“LL IT, they who taught that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in 
the air; and ſo aſcended into heaven without it. i 
 A'yennin, a vaſt ridge of mountains which runs through the mid- 
dle of all Italy, from Savona, to the very ſtreight that ſeparates Italy 
from Sicily. 1 2 
| Kol che Bakdch „ in Lat. 55 N. Long. 10% E. 
bay of che ea, in Lat. 55 N. . 3 | 
_— a town of 86 enam, capital of the Canton of the 
ſame name, and ſituated in Lat. 47 30 N. Long. 9% E. 
A'rzpsy [dwrlic, of & and wial, Gr. to concoct] a want of di- 
. geſtion, a defect in the ſtomach, h.. privy Tal 
AER [from ape] a ridiculous mimi. 
Arx RAIN s palpebram redus [in anatomy] a mule ariſing in the 
orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the optick nerve, which paſſes 
over the Jattollent muſcle of the eye, and at laſt is inſerted into the 
whole ſuperior part of the upper eyeslid; the uſe of it 1s to open it. 
© ApeRr'enT [of aperient, from aperio, Lat: to open] opening. 
APER1ENT Seeds [in bee, e er, eryngo, capers, 
| and cammock , called the leſſer; ſmalla | 
4 and butcher's broom, called the five greater ones. 
1 ArERII'xTIA [in 3 aperient medicines, aperitives, ſuch as 
E 2 open the obſtructed paſſages o and p. 
by that means promote a due circulation of the contained juices. 
 Arx'riT1ve [of aperio, Lat. to open] having the nature and 
quality of opening obſtructions in the bode; as, aperitive herbs. 
Ark x [| apertus, Lat.] _ „„ 
Ar Rrio Portaram [10 087 2. e. an opening of the gates; 
ſome great and manifeſt change of the air, upon certain meetings of 
planets and configurations.” Lat. e | 
ApERTIoN, or A'peRTURE [apertus apertura, from aperio, 
Lat. to open, with architects] 1. Is the pg in a building, as 
doors, windows, chimnies, ſtair-caſes, or other conduits ; in ſhort, all 
inlets and outlets for light and ſmoke. 2. The act of opening, the 
ſtate of being opened ; as, the extravaſation of blood happens by 
ruption or apertion of the veſlels. Wiſeman. © © © 


Arg RTI [of apert] openly. / „ 
AyE'RTNEss [o apert] openneſs. The freedom or apertne/+, 


and vigour. of pronouncing, and the cloſeneſs of ſpeaking, render 


the ſound different. Holder. 
- ArerxTvU'ra "Feud; [in civil law] the loſs of a feudal tenure, by 
— _—_ of iſſue of him to whom the fee was firſt given or grant- 
1 at. . | a |; &. 
_ .. AraBRTU RA Tabularum [a law term] the breaking up of a laſt 
will-and teſtament. Lat. * 4 uy 
 A'rsRTURE, or Ar ERTIox [apertura, Lat.] 1. The opening of 
any thing, or a hole cleft, in ſome ſubject otherwiſe folid or contigu- 
ous. 2. The act of opening; as, from an appulſe in ſpeaking 
to an aperture, is eaſier than from one appulſe to another. 3. An 
open place or gap. 4. Enlargement, explication. A ſenſe Lidem 
found; as, it is made intricate by ications, and difficult by the 
aperture and diſſolution of diſtinctions. Taylor. | ; 
 ArgRTURE [wich tricians] the ſpace left between two lines, 
which mutually incline towards each other to form an angle. 
 AezgTuRE [in opticks] the hole next to the object glaſs of a te- 
leſcope or microſcope, through which the light and image of the 
oO come into- the tube or pipe, and are thence carried to the eye ; 
alſo that part of the object. glas itſelf which covers the former, and is 
left pervious to the rays., int vk its. 
- AP%'TALous FE a priv. and ea, Gr. a leaf] without the 
leaves called ,j,j/˖,Ü π I ens Y | 
 ArgTALoOUS Fuer: [with floriſts, e.] ſuch as want the fine co- 
loured leaves called petala ; theſe are regkoned gaſh flowers, and 


are alſo called ſtamineous. 


. *.. ApE'TALOUSNEsSS [of aptalews}- being without leaves. | 

15 A'rzx 7 the pl the tip, point, vertex, ſummit, or upper- 

5 moſt part of any thing. Fo | 

* Arzx [in geometry} the top of a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 
ending in a ſharp point. | | 

4 | Arux'ress [4Paiptorc, of apaigew, Gr. to take away] a gram- 

ul matical __ that takes away a letter or {yllable from the beginnin 
of a word, as ruit for eruit. and the like, al 


So atrophy, amorphy, 
of Greek extract, and when adopted into Engliſh, 
tent termination. Arn | | 
ArnsLIox, or APHE'LIUM, apbelia, plur. [41M of dre, from, 
and Ne, Gr. the ſun] a name given by aſtronomers to that point of 
the orbit of the earth or * . in which it is at the fartheſt dif- 
tance from the ſun that it can be; thus a planet A in Plate IV. Fig. 21. 
is in its utmoſt diſtance or aphelion at S. - Wn b 
Aene'T1CAL,;.pertagning to aph eta: „„ e 
Arzl ra [with aſtrologers] the name of the planet, which they 
take to be the giver or diſpoſer of life 
 APHILa'NTHROPY- [apbilanthrojia, Lat. dh ενντνν of a priv. 
dies, a lover, and as „Gr. a man] the want of love to man; 
the contrary to the love or (wy es mankind ; the firſt approaches 


ef melancholy, when a perſon firſt begins to diſlike converſation and 
% I b 33 ; 


receiving a diffe- 


company. ee 1 | | 0 
Arno Ldpena, of à priv. and p, Gr. the voice] a loſs of 


Arno'xr, the 3 ſame with e 1 


eee, Gr.] a maxim, general or prine 
or ſcience, eſpecially ſuch as are fon. auth; or relate to 
Pattice 5 or a brief » compr a' great deal of matter 
ma 
 Arnonr'ericar [@ © erty, Gr. to ſeparme} pertain- 
ing to, or having the form of an aphori H tits 3 © 1: 


" * 
= 
* — 


Arnonr eric r [of fical) in the manner of un 
—..— 


eee, - {of ard, Ven] the venereal intercontles of 
ee 
— in mn T7 i [with phyſicians) a von 5 


aw * * _ 


a-town of Sleſwic, or South Jutland, ſituated on . 
nitre, ſuppoſed by 


_ A'ruruz [ap9a, Gr. 


ge, fennel, aſparagus, parſley, 


the ſmall veſſels, glands and"pores, and * 


and exquiſitely formed. 


4. Wanton, wild, 


reer Leet, Fr. oforiia, In. rige, Sp. aphoriſmus, 


4 5 0 


Arnkobrsracal, pertaining to Venus, or the venereal diſeaf®.. 
APHRODI'SIACKS [a@podioiaxty Gr, things that promote venery3 
alſo things that relate to the venereal diſeaſe. _ LT 
Arnsoplsius Morbus, the venereal diſeaſe, Lat. 5 
 AenropiTa'kium [with phyſicians] a dry medicine made of an 
equal part of frankincenſe, pomegranate, meal and ſcales of braſs. 
AptRO'CAala LA, of wpre., froth, and a, Gr. mills 
with phyſicians] milk beat into an entire froth. | 
: A'puRoN, [of apgo, Gr.] a fort of Poppy. . 3 | 
: ArgrxONT'TRON : ba «Pe&, froth, and vulgo, Gr. nitre] à kind of 
| y the ancients to be the ſpume or ſubtileſt and lighteſt 
art of it; emerging at the top, ; Ne 5h 
ApngosCo'koDown [4Ppooxigedor, Gr. ] a ſort of large garlick, 
| ; che thruſh, eſpecially in children; certain 
wheals, ulcers, or pimples about the inward parts of the mouth and 
- AeuTHaRDo'ciTEs [of apdaglos, incorruptible, and Joxew, Gr. to 
think, c.] ſuch as held that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorrup- 
tible and impaſſible. I ſuſpect, from the etymology of this word, 
that its true reading is apthartodocites, 8 / 
-  APHYLL4 NTHEs, the blue Montpelier pink [in botany} a genus of 
plants with liliaceous flowers, and a capſular fruit, containing three 
oblong oval feeds. This genus belongs to the hexandrio monogynia 
of Linnzus. | FR FI) . : 
ArnxxrA, a ceſſation of the pulſe through the whole body, being 
the higheſt degree of ſwooning, next to death. As I can find nd 
traces of this word in Gorreus, Bruno, Blancard, and Ecenom. Hip- 
pocrat. Foeſ. nor in any Greek dictionary, I ſuſpe& the true reading 
to be aſpbuxia, from priv. and oPpoW, to move as a pulſe. 
Ariaxr [apiarium, of apis, Lat. a bee] a place where bees are 
kept. When they ſee a foreign ſwarm of bees approaching to plun- 
der their hives, they have a ſtick to divert them into ſome neighbour- 
ing apiary. Swift. | | 
Ar1a'sTRUM, balm-gentle, mint, Lax. $0 | 
Aries of a Flower [in botany] ſmall knobs growing on the top 
of the ſtamina, or fine threads in the middle of the flowers, which are 
uſually of a dark purple colour ; by the microſcope they have been 
diſcovered to be a ſort of capſulæ ſeminales or ſeed veſſels, containing 
in them ſmall globular, ad en oval particles, of various colours, 


Art'cian Art [ſo called of Apicips, a famous voluptuary] volup- 
tuouſneſs, or yoluptuous cookery, e | z 
 Avis'ce, adv: [a and piece, a ſhare} to the part or ſhare of each; 
as, they had fix or ſeven wives apiece. * ; 
 Aviya'cTuRE [of apts, à bee, and factura; Lat: the making] the 
workmanſhip of bees, i. e. the making wax and honey: | 
Arios, Gr. the horſe-raddiſh-root. _ has 1 

A'e1s was a god of the Egyptians. . When the apis died; and his 
funeral pomp was over, the prieſts who had this office, ſought out 
for another with the ſame marks, and when they had found one, the 
lamentations immediately ceaſed; and the prieſts lead the calf firſt 


Into the city of Nile, where he was fed for forty days, from thence 


he was tranſported in a veſſel with a gilded cabin to Memphis, as their 
god, and turned into the grove of Vulcan. | | 
- Thereaſon they gave for this worſhip was, . becauſe the ſoul of Ofi- 
ris, as they pretended, tranſmigrated into a bull of this ſort, and by 
a ſucceſſive tranſmigration p from one to another, as often as on 
died, and another was found. 15 1 z. 
I The apis was conſulted as an oracle: the manner of conſulting him, 
was by obſerving into which chamber, of the two that were prepared 
for him, he entered; his going into the one of them being conſtrued 
as a good omen; and into the other, as a bad one: or elſe they of- 
fered him food, and from his accepting or refuſing it, concluded the 
anſwer favourable, or the contrary. aA ge THAL 
A“risn [of fel t. Given to mimick, imitative like an ape, fall of 
ridiculous mimickry ; as, 8 5 8 
| Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy apiſb nation : 
Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation. Shakeſpeare: 
2. Foppiſh, affected z as, duck with French nods and api courteſy, 
Shake/peare. 3. Trifling, infignificant ; as, all this is bur ap ſophiſtry, | 
rtive. . W251 
1 e. folly with her wild reſort. Prior. 
A'*eprsnLy [of api] in an apiſh manner, with foppery, with cons 
hy rents 11 OT | 8152 
Arisunzss (of api] mi play fulneſs, &c, WO 
Arrrrar, adv. [a ee de motion, Fobrfon} with 
quick palpitation. It is otherwiſe written p7/-4-pat-e. 
My heart has gone apitapat for you. Congreve., _. 
Arr'un, Parſley, [in botany] a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
with roſaceous flowers, and an oval fait arias Me ſeeds of an 
N- n—k_ ſhape; convex and firiated on one fi 


„ and plain on 
Ariun Paluftre kin botany] ſmallage. Lari 4255 20 3 
APLa'nts [Ar, of à priv. and #34, Gr. error, 7. e. ſettled; 
= ing] the fixed ſtars, ſo called in cbntradiſtinction to 
e planets. * n. , - 
_ Arvo'srar, Lit. the enſign or flag anciently carried PRs 
The one holds a ſword itt her hand to repreſent the Iliad, as 
2 oplufire to repreſent the Odyſley, or voyage of Ulyſies, 
Aznos'4 [Gast, a want of breath, from & priv. and wire, Gr: | 
to breathe} an impairing, leſſening, or utter loſs of the faculty of 
breathing; at leaſt as'to ſenſe, as in ſwoons, &c: | e ed 
 AroBaTE'riow' [of driCaiw, Gr: to depart] a farewel ſpeech 
— a perſon's going out of his own country or ſome oike | 
place, where he had been kindly etitertained; - - | ee 
| 8 = NN a | | 40 i 
| "CaLYPsE [Fr. aliſſe, It. Sp. ca 1 
e e * a revelation 
or vifon, the name of a book in the new teſtament, tes Which it is 


| — [ae, Ge] pertaining to revelation, 


. 
* 4 
#. 

* =— 


viſion 3. containing revelation. If we could underſtand that ſcene, a4 

the opening of this apocaiyptica/ theatre. Barnet s Theory of the Earth, 

Arocarnr omg? [of de and ., Gr. ſmoak] * ä 
3 N ana- 


 Mocna'rrarsts Carera da geg, of are and.9axaipy, Gf. to purge] 
& purging both upwards and downwards. 

APOCHYLI'SMA E are and xvou®,, of xv, Gr. to draw out 
onal any juice boiled or thickened with honey or ſugar, into a hard 
conſiſtence. It has other names, as rob, robob, and —_ 4 4 

Apocla'sm [oroxMaoua, of dn Gr: to break off] a break- 
ing off or aſunder, the breaking of any part of the body. | 

Apoco'weTey [of azo and ilprw, Gr. to meaſure] the art of mea- 

urlng things at a diſtance. This ſhould be Apomecometry. Which ſee. 

. Apo'cors [awoxomy. of &woxvalo, Gr. to cut off] a cutting off, a 

grammatical figure, in which the. laſt ſyllable or letter of the word is 
cut off, as vide ne for wideſne, di for dit. | ; 

Arocer's1a, or Apockt's1s [awoxgiong, of awoxgue, Gr: to ſeparate] 
_—_ phyſicians, ſignifies a voiding or ejection of ſuperfluities out of 
the body. . 3 7 ; 

Arocris1a'rivs [of awoxeiors, an anſwer, of «moxguw, Gr. to an- 
ſwer]' a ſurrogate, commiſſary or chancellor to a biſhop, an office firſt 
eſtabliſhed in the time of Conſtantine the Great. | 


— 


Arocro'usTiICKks [apocrouflica, Lat. of a and xgvw, Gr. in com- 


pound, to beat off ] medicines which obſtru the flowing of the hu+ 
mours into any particular part of the body, and repel them that are 
' beginning to flow. = | 7 
Fe Apo'cRyPHa [apochryphes, Fr.  apocrifi, It. apocrifas, Sp. of apoery- 
ha, Lat. 9. 4. hidden or dark, of «woxpuwlu, Gr. to hide] certain 
Look of doubtful authority, not received into the canon of the holy 
ſcriptures, though commonly appended thereto. We hold not the 
apocrypha for ſacred, as we do the holy ſcripture, but for human com- 
poſitions. Hooker. . 21 
Aron AL ſ[amoxev?d., Gr. hidden] of doubtful authority, 
not cononical ; e to thoſe books, called the apocrypha, or 
any others, who — is not known. Jerom, who ſaith, that all 
writings not canonical are apocrypbal, uſes not the title apocryphal ; as, 
the reſt of the fathers whoſe cuſtom is ſo to name, only ſuch as might 
not publickly be read or divulged. Hooker. 1. Relating to the apo- 
erypha. 2. Contained in the apocrypha ; as, the apacrypbal writers, 
or epdcryphal writings. 3. It is ſometimes uſed for any precarious 
account or news of uncertain credit ; as, all that ftory or news is 
+ eee [of apocryphal] biddenly, doubtfully, uncer - 
| toe [of awoxevP@-, Gr.] hiddenneſs, uncertainty. 
Aro'cynon [awoxuror, Gr.] dog's-bane. at. 


4 Aropacar rica [of awodaxevw, Gr. to drop like tears) medicines 


which provoke tears. Lat. 1 
Arob eric al [of amelutic, of amour, Gr. to ſhew clearly] 
an apodiQical argument or ſyllogiſm, is a demonſtration or clear con- 
vincing proof of a thing. Holding an apedictical knowledge, and an 

- affured knowledge of it. Brown. 14 
 Aron1'0x1s Law, Gr. an expulſion] an expelling or drawing 
Arobioxis {with rhetoricians] a figure when any argument or ob- 
| Section is — with indignation, bed. : - | 
' Apopi'xis' [amoduti;, Gr.] an evident demonſtration, or plain 


Aro Dosis [a,. of amo and 9%, Gr. to reftore] a giving 
again, or recompenſing. . 
Apopos1s 2 rhetoricians] a rhetorical 2 called reddition, 
and is the application or latter part of a ſimilitude. 
Aron, Aro, or Aro u [avoyair, Of amo, from, and 
N, Gr. the earth] that part in the orbit of the ſun or a planet which 
is fartheſt diſtant from the earth. "3h | 5 
I.uby fin is in his apegæon placed. 
And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend, Fairfax. 


Tt is not agreed in what time the rg abſolveth one degree. Braun. 


Mean Aroct's of the Egycicle [with aſtronomers] a point where 
the epicycle is cut above a right line drawn from the center of it, to 
the centre of the equant, or that point of the epicycle moſt remote 


from the earth. 5 
-APOGEE of the E [with aſtronomers] is the fartheſt diſtance 
of the equant from earth, or the point where equant is inter- 


ſeed by the line of the apſes, in the remoteſt part of the diameter. 
| Aro'GRapPHoN [ameygaPu, of awe, and yeah, to write] an in- 


ventory of goods, a copy or: tranſcript of ſome book or writing, a 


or draught. 2M 
 A'poLEPSY Felge, Lat. of d⁰ nis, of ame and napCan, Gr. 
to receive] a receiving or recovering, an intercepfing or prevent - 


3 [in medicine] a ſtoppage in the courſe of the blood or 
animal ſpirits. | ; #142 
- " ApoLLINA'RIANS, or APOLLINARISTS, a conſiderable part of the 
chriſtian world, (ſo called in the fourth century from Apollinarius, 
the learned biſhop of Laodicea) who would not admit of two intelli- 
gent natures in the one E of Chriſt ; but affirmed the divine lo- 
gos to be the only »«©-, ſpirit, or intelligent principle, that reſided in 
CEL our Saviour's body, though animated, like other bodies, with a vital 
foul. Suidas. In plain terms, they ſuppoſed (as did many ancient 
writers} man to be a compound of three, foul, ſpirit, ' and body; and 
that the divine logos anſwered: to the ſpirit or intellectual part. The- 
| odorit adds (lib. f. c. 3.) that he alſo 2 degrees (&aJuus) of 
dignity in the divine nature ; meaning, that the Son was ſuperior in 
| — to the Spirit, and God the Father to them both; or, as Ter- 
ian expteſs d it long before him, tres non ſtatũ, ſed gradi. Now 
both Tertullian and Apollinarius were conſubſtantialiſts; and by com- 


| —— — Theodorit gives us of Apollinarius, with the whole 


of Tertullian's writings, 1t appears that not every eſpouſer of con- 
fubſtantiality maintained with it an abſolute co- equality. This remark 
may poſſibly throw ſome light on the controverſy, as it ſtood in the 
' _ - APOQþLiNarlan Games: 8 the Romans] ſolemn games held an- 
_ pually in honour of Apollo, on account of a. ſhower of darts and 
- arrows that (as the tradition goes) fell on*their enemies, who ſuddenly 
_ Invaded- them, at the firlt — 22 
means the Romans being victors, { returned to their ſports 


— 
4 ＋ 
— 
—— 
— 


thoſe of the heart and lungs 


of theſe games, and by this 


APO 


Arortd [AN, wy the proper name of the God fo called 


and whom Homer derives from Jupiter and Latona, and who received 
from his father the gift of prophecy. | Dot, 
There were four Apollo's ; the moſt ancient of which, in the judg- 
ment of Voſſius, was Jubal the relation of Tubalcain (unleſs of more 
ancient date) and a famous muſician. All the other Apollo's were 
deified, and referred chiefly to the ſun. . B. Herbert de Relig. Gentil. 
The author of the late Eſay towards a Tranſlation of Homer's 
Works i & Verſe has ſuggeſted, that how much ſoever Apollo and 
the ſun in- proceſs of time confounded together, in Homer they 
are conſtantly repreſented as diftin& deities; and Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
ſeems to ſay as much. Speaking ofthe epithets or appellations which 
that poet gives to his gods, © he tiles Jupiter the counſellor, and 
high-thunderer ; the ſun he calls vazgur, 7. e. he that aſcends ; and 
Apollo he ſtiles Phoebus. Diompſ. Halic. wes T1; oungs wangiuc, C. 6. 


As tothe prophetic powers of this god, ſee DzLeÞHiaN Oracle. 


. AroLLo'Nia [in geogra a promontory of Africa, upon the 

coalt of guinea, near the — of the river Mancu. 8 
Aro'LLYonN [@wozer, of Ges and , Gr. to deſtroy] a de- 

ſtroyer, a ſcripture name for the devil. 

„ APOLOGE TICAL, or APOLOGE'TICK [apologetigue, Fr. apologetico, 

It. and Sp. apologeticus, Lat. awonoynlne,, Gr.] pertaining to an 


apology or excuſe, or to any thing that is ſaid or written by way of 


excuſe. 

ApoLocGE'TICALLY [of apologetical] by way of apology. ; 

APo'LOGER, or Aro Lor | apologifie, Fr. apologi/ia, It. apologa:, 
Lat. of amoaoyew, Gr.] one who makes an apology, or pleads for 
another man. : | 

ToAroLoorze [of amooyidopar, Gr.] 1. To excuſe, or make a de. 
fence for a thing done, or for a perſon ; as, it will be more ſeaſona- 
ble to reform than apologize. 2. It has for before the matter of apo- 
logy 3 as; Þ'll apologize for that indiſcretion. | 
 ApoLo'cus [Fr. apologo, Sp. apologus; Lat. amokay©-, of amoncyu, 
Gr. to utter] an inſtructive fable, or a feigned relation intended to re- 
form and amend the manners, by teaching ſome moral truth ; as, the 
apologues of Æſop. | 5 | 
 Aro'Locy [apolagie, Fr. apolegia, It. Sp. and Lat. amixcyin, of 
d ., Gr.] a defence or excuſe. Apology generally fignific; 
rather excuſe than vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the 


fault than prove innocence. This is however ſometimes unregarded 


by writers. Johnſon. It has for before the object of excuſe. 
Avo'LvsS1Ss [&Ttoavers, Or.] the exclifion of any thing, as of the 
birth, the feces, or the like; a kind of relaxation, by means of which 


_ whole is debilitated. f | | 
POMECO'METRY [of mag 4" or diſtance, and yrrpew, Gr. 
ow to meaſure things at 3 or 


to meaſure] an art ſhewing 
to find how far they are off from us. I's 
 AronEvRo'ss [amovpwor;, Of amo and vu, Gr. a nerve] the 
extremity of a muſcle, which is called a tendon. Bruno. When a cyſt 
riſes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed by the aponeuroſis that 
uns over the veſſel, which becomes exceſſively expanded. Sharp. 
Apo'PHASIS [awoPacs, of amoPnus, Gr. to deny] a rhetorical fi- 
gure, whereby the orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly infinuate; as, I will not act againſt you with the utmoſt 
rigor. #726 05 ado. 5 | * 
APoPHo'sETA [amoPogela, of amaPipu, Gr. to bear away] preſents 
anciently made at 2 be . by the gueſts. 
APoPHLE'GMAT1C Medicine, or APOPHLEGMAT18Ms [of aπ ⁰ᷓᷓανν,⁶t 
71e, to purge phlegm] medicines chat have the faculty of purging of 
cold phlegmatic humours by the noſe, mouth, &c: 
 Aro'pTHEGM (apepbibegme, Fr. apotegma, It. apophtegma, Sp. 
eepophthegma, Lat. amoePHyua, of awo and PIryyopar, Gr. to pro- 
nounce] a remarkable ſaying, a valuable ſentence ; eſpecially of tome 
eminent and grave perſon, uttered. on ſome ſudden occaſion; as, many 
apophthegms, or reputed replies of wiſdom, are in Laertius. Brown. 
" AroPHTHORA [aTroPIoga,. of d dh, Gr. to corrupt] an abor- 
tion, the bringing torth a child purrifed in the womb. | 
AropayYce” [awuyn, Gr.] a flight or eſcape. . Keg 
Arornra I in architecture] that part uf a column, where it begins 
to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards, and is as a protuberance 
commonly at the end of a bone; but this | apophiyge originally was 
really no more than the pay or ferril anciently faſtened at the extre- 
mities of wooden pillars, to keep them from iplitting, and which at- 
terwards was imitated in ſtone work. Sometimes it is called the ſpring 
bf the column. . 9 5 i 
ApoPHYGE in anatomy] a protuberance at the end of a bone. 
Arxrolrursis [awopuois, of amo, from, and Quw, Gr. to grow] 2 
proceſs or part of a bone growing out beyond its ſurface ; as, the apo- 
Tr or head of the os tibia, makes the knee. Wiſeman. Alſo, 3 
ob in a bone, made by the fibres being lengthened. The latter 3 
properly an epiphyſis, or ſomewhat adhering to a bone of which it i: 
not properly à part. mT £ 
Aro PhHyYsts Mammillares [in anatomy] are the beginnings of the 
olfactory nerves, as far as the os — (7 where divide into 
ſmall fibres which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread throughort 
the upper part of the noſe. N 
Arornrsis Mammularis, Arorn reis Maffai deus [in anatomy] one 
of the external eminences of the og petroſum. 3 
. AroPLB'cTiCaL, or Arorrzeric [apopleiqee Fr. apopletico, It 
arowmnxlixe., Gr.] pertaining to or ſubject to the apoplexy ; as, an 
apoplectical perſon, and an apopledical caſe. l SOT - ; 
. A'roÞLex, for AroPLExy, den, in poetry, for the fake of 


meaſure, cuts the laſt ſyllable off, which-ought not to be imitated ; 25 
EKRepletions, apoplex; inteſtate d N | 
Arorrzzr. [apoplexie, Fr. apopleſſia, It. apoplexia, Sp. and Lat. 


amoninta, of ammyrlu, to ſtrike or aftoniſh} a diſeaſe, which is 2 


ſudden privation of all the and ſenſible motions of the bod) 
fg excepted, and is attended with 3 
depravation of the principal faculties of the ſoul, by renſon that the 
allages of the brain are ſtopt, and the courſe of che animal pir® 
indered, through the nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. 
Ara nN, APO'RIME, or A'PORON 2 «wogo, Gr; to doubt] 
a problem in the mathematics, which, tho' it is not impoſſible, ip "* 
2 gi oa Ft 25 „ „ +: verthelc 5 
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„ 
yertheleſs very difficult, to be reſolved, and has not actually been re- 
ſolved; ſuch as the ſquaring of the circle, c. 5 | 
Aro'ria [awogia, Gr.] an intricate buſineſs, perplexity of mind, 
doubtfulneſs. | 155 | 473 es Fe 
Arora [Gr. with rhetoricians] a figure where the, gator is at a 
ſtand what to do; as, ſhall I ſpeak out, or be filent? | 


AyortaRE [in old records] to be brought to poverty; alſo to ſhun 


or avoid. 5 | 
| ArorRHoO's, or ApoRHoE'a [wmoppon and d %], of xwogerw, Gr. 
to flow out or down] ſulphurious efluvia's or exhalations, which are 
ſent forth from the earth and ſubterraneous bodies ; as, this he endea- 
vours to make out by atomical apporrhæa t, which paſs from the cruen- 
tate weapon to the wound. Glanville, f 
 APoRRHOE 4 op phyſicians] a ſtreaming out of vapours thro' the 
pores of the body. | 
APORRHOE [with oper) a term uſed of the moon, when 
ſhe ſeparates from one planet and applies to another. 
Apos10PE's1s [amomwwmnot;, of amogwnay, Gr. to hold one's peace] 
filence, reticency. | 


Apos1oPEsrs [with rhetoricians] a figure when the orator, as in a 


paſſion, or from any emotion, leaves out ſome word or part of a ſen- 


| tence, or breaks off in a diſcourſe, but nevertheleſs ſo that it may be 


underſtood what he meant; as, I might ſay much more, but modeſty 
forbids . | 
AposPrace'ls [of a and opaxaa®, Gr.] a mortification. 


Aro'sTacy [ apeſtafie, Fr. apstafia, It. apeſſacia, Sp. aprſftafia, Lat. 


emracia, Of apr51ui, to depart, or eworalew, Gr.] a revolting or falling 


away from what a man has profeſſed; it is generally applied to the true 


religion; ſometimes with rom; as, an apoftacy from the faith, or rom God. 
are vu, [avooraopa, Gr.] part of a thing drawn or pulled 
o | 
AposrasuA [with ſurgeons] the drawing off one part from another, 
which naturally ſtuck to it; as when the ſkin is ſeparated from a mem- 
brane; a membrane from a muſcle ; one muſcle from another, &c; 
ArosrA RE Leges, or AposTATARE Lege, [old Latin records] wil- 
fully to tranſgreſs or break the laws. Lat. | 
Apo'sTasIs [aworacs, of d,, Gr. to revolt or fly off] an ab- 
ſceſs; alſo ſome fractures of the bones where the parts break off. 
 ArosTATa Capiendo, a writ which in ancient times lay againſt one, 
who having entered into and made a profeſſion of ſome religious order, 


broke out again, and rambled about contrary to the rules of that or- 


Ge: - 
; ArPo'srATE [apofat, Fr. apoſtata, It. Sp. and Lat. A wogalns, of 
a (, Gr. to depart from] a revolter from his profeſſion, generally 


applied to one that has forſaken his religion. It has from before the 


1 or thing forſaken; as, he is an apoftate from God and goodneſs. 
. ArosTA'TiCaL [of apoflata, Lat. of a weralns, Gr.] of pertain- 
ing to an apoſtate. of FRG! 218 : ; 3 1 ; 
'To-Aro'sTaTIZE [apoftaſfier, Fr. apoſtatar, Sp. of 4moraliw, Gr. 
to deſert or abandon one's profeſſion ; it is 8 uſed ef erlag 
the true religion. It has from beſore the perſon or thing forſaken. 
APOSTEMA'Ti0Nn [from apofiemate] the formation of an abſceſs, 
apoſteme, or purulent hollow ulcer. Impoſtumation is ſometimes uſed, 
but it is an improper word. Many ways nature hath provided for 


Preventing or curing fevers, as vomitings, apoftemations, &c. Grew. 


AposTEe'Ma, ApPosTE ME, or APOSTU'ME [of amornua, of x 
Gr. to depart] a preternatural tumour or ſwelling, cocked * 
10 t * in any part of the body, commonly cal- 
an impoſthume; but neither this nor apoſtume is proper. Ul 
of the lungs and ape/emes of the brain. Brown. * 


To ArosTEMaTE, or APOSTUME, to turn to an apoſtemation, 


See IMposTHUME. | 81 8 
AeosTE'Ma Hepatis, an apoſteme in the liver, proceeding 
fall or bruiſe, or in women from being too —— 80 ogy 7 
_ Apo'sTLE [afitre, Fr. appoſtolo, It. apoftel; Sp. apoftolus. ; 
tel, Du. and Ger. a se, of a e, Gr. bo — on 2 
a perſon ſent as a meſſenger or ambaſſador. It is particularly applied 
to thoſe diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt whom he eſpecially commiſſioned to 
preach the goſpel, and propagate it in ſeveral parts of the earth; as, the 
twelve apoſtles. 700 BIO | e 
Aro'sTLESHI1P, or- APo'STOLATE [apoftolat, Fr. appoſtolato It 
a. Sp. of apoflolatus, Lat.] the office, dignity, or —— of an 
apoſtle. | | 


' AposTo'Licar, or AposTo'LIc [of apoftoligue, Fr. appoſſolico, It. 


apeſfolico, Sp. of amogonxe-, Gr.] belonging to the apoſtles, or taught 


by them; as, apoftolical practices and ap»to/ic tradition; and hence by a 


catachreſis, what has primitive antiquity; in which laſt ſe - 
ions that title which i 2 hs moſt — 11 — 
creeds. ih 5 
ArosTO'LICALLY [of apofolical} after the manner of an apoſtl 
ArosTo'LICALNEsS, the quality of bei 2 
non ie iy a pri 
POSTOLO'RUM Unguentum [with phyſicians] an ointment fo na- 
55 N it conſiſts of twelve drugs, — Bu to — ar 
8. 8 8 . . : 
_ Ago'srrOPHE [Fr. apofirofo, It. apofirafe, Sp. 
frophas, Lat, armor gon; a turning away, of 2 
from] a figure in rhetoric, whereby the orator in an inary — 
motion turns his diſcourſe | m the audience, and directs it to ſome 
Et perſon or thing. This is many times done abru dy. In this 
mungs animate or inanimate may be addreſſed unto, as if enſible; per- 
2 abſent as well as preſent may be appealed to, as if t * 


Axosraornz [with grammarians] an accent or mark that ſhews 


there is a vowel cur off, and is expreſſed thus (Jud ſet at the h 
„ letter; as Ev'n for even; as, they abbreviate er, . 
"I lop polyſyllables. wins 3 
1 APOSTROPHE-@ Vora, to put an a he phe | 
2 2 ArolsrROPUIZB (rom 1 to — By "TP 
Ho he. A word uſed by Pope. There is a peculiar manner in 
— apoſtropbixing Eumæus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond 
5 generally applied only to men of aceount. 
Han 4, an glue in the meſentery. 


who practiſes pharmany, or that 


hey were pre- 


* 


 Aro'syrRMa [«moveus, of eaovew, Gr. to draw, pull, or take 

off] that which is drawn, ſhaved or pared off. | ; 2 
APosyYRMa [with ſurgeons] a ſhaving of the ſkin or of a bon. 
ApoTa'cTiT#®, or ApoTa'crict [of amolaoow Or amilarlu, Gr. ts 

renounce] à ſect, who antiently affected to follow the evangelical 


counſels of poverty, and the examples of the apoſtles and primitive 
' chriſtians, by renouncing all their effects and poſſeſſions. 


: Apo'TELESM | apoteleſma, Lat. of *] N t, Of amo and r. 


Gr. to finiſh] a declaration of the ſignification of the ſtars in a nati- 


vity; a calculation of a —Y dd , 
.' APOTELESMA'TICS [ayer eſmatici, Lat. of dmoriteopdlinei; of 
zmdlaw, Gr. to perfect] mathematicians who calculate nativities by 
the ſtars, and hold all things ſubject to the power of the planets; 
Apo'TuzcarRy [of apothicaire, Fr. Boticario, Sp. and Port. apc- 
theca, Lat. of amo9nxn, a repoſitory, of zwmeil;9npi, Ge. to lay up] one 
PAR of phyſic which conſiſts in the 
preparation and compoſition of medicines which are for ſale at his 
ſhop. Such is the primary and original import of this term; but, as 
the ſenſe of words frequently changes with time; it now ſignifies alſo 
4 lower kind of practitioner in the art of healing; and whole advice is 
taken, in caſes ſuppoſed to be of a lighter claſs; or in the moſt 
threatening, where a regular phyſician can't ſo conveniently be had. 
 Apo'THECARIEs, having ſeparated themſelves from the ancient ſo- 


ciety of grocers, grew fo much in favour with king James I. that he 


uſed to call them his company, and gave them a charter or incorpora- 
tion, in the fifteenth year of his reign. Their arms are argent. Apolls. 


arm'd with a bow. and arrow, ſurmounted a Python: Their ſupporters 


* . ” 


two unicorns, and the creft a rhinoceros ſurmounting a torce and. hel- 
met. The motto Opifer per orbem dicor. 5 
„„ 4 
Ayro'TaEcm, improperly for ApoPRTH ROM; which fee; . 
AroTat'os1s [ex woYnoois, of do and Heeg, à god or divine perſo- 


nage, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate] the act or rite, among the hea® 


thens, of deifying or adding one to the number of the gods, or a con- 
ſecration of emperors, the manner of their performing which was as 
follows : When the-body of an empetor had been buried according to 
the cuſtom, his effigies of wax was placed at the entry of the palace, 
upon a large bed of ivory, ſumptuouſly adorned, and the phyſicians 


_ viſited it for ſeven days, treating it, as if it had been alive in a fit of 
fickneſs. In the mean while all the ſenate and nobility of Rome were 


reſent in mourning habits. Aſter the expiration of theſe ſeven days, 
he was held for dead, and then they removed him to a public place, 
where the magiſtrates quitted their offices. = 
There the new emperor aſcended upon a high pulpit called ro/ra, 
becanſe it was adorned with the ſterns of ſhips, taken from the enemies 
in ſea-fights ; and thence he made a funeral oration in ptaiſe of the de- 
ceaſed. | | 5 1850 
When this was ended, they carried the image of the deceaſed em- 
peror out of the city to the field of Mars, where there was erected a 


ſtately pile of aromatic wood to burn it; the Roman gentry having rid 
round the pile ſeveral times in order, the new emperor with a torch ſet. 


fire to thepile of wood: and then an eagle was let fly from the top of 
it, which was jmagined to carry the foul of this new god into heaven: 
When an empreſs was thus burnt, they let fly an eaglet inſtead of an 
eagle. 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line 
An apot begſis and rites divine. _ Garth:- 


ApoTHEos1s, of an emperor, was hieroglyphically repreſented KF 
medal, by an eagle aſcending up to heaven out of the flame of their 


funeral pile. Lo SM 

Aro rRHESsISs [of & and 7199s, Gr, to place] the reduction of a 
diſlocated bone. > © 2 

Avo'Tous [Ade, of Af, Gr. to eut off] act of cutting away. 

APOTOME 10 mathematicy] is the remainder or difference of two 
incommenſurable quantities. 3 55 * 9 

Arorous ſin muſic} the difference between the greater and leſſer 
ſemitones, or the part of a whole tone which remains, when a greater 
ſemitone is taken from it. ty | * 

A'rozem [amotiua, of a ,, Gr. to boil] a phyſical decoction, 
a diet-drink, or an infuſion made by boiling of roots, herbs, woods, 
barks, flowers, feeds, &&fc. 8 | 

To Arra“L, or ArrA LE [of appaiir, Fr. to make pale.) To affright 


or terrify. Appal wasthe old word; as, 


Her great words did · appa l | 
My Reble courage, and my heart 0 3 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. Spenſer. 
But now appale is the word commonly ufed ; tho' Pope hab it, 
Does neither rage inflame nor fear apal. Pope. 

ApPAa'LEMENT [from appale] conſternation, aftoniſhment, ſudden im- 
preſſion of fear; as, the furious ſlaughter of them was a great diſcou- 
ragement and appalement to the reſt. Bacon. ; 
 AryPa'nace. See AENA RS J. . 

Arraxxrus [of ad, to, and paro, to provide} a formal preparation 
for ſome action, ſolemn or public; as, the apparatus of a coronation, 
the apparatus for a war. | > 

 AryaraTvus alſo ſignifies the tools of a trade, the utenſils of a 
kitchen, Cc. | 9 C 

Arrakarus alſo is uſed to fignify the atenfils pertaining to a ma- 
chine; as; the atus of a microſcope, air-pump, &c: 5 
1 — ſurgeons} the bandages, medicaments and dreſi 

a part. ; 2 

8 Major and Minor [with lichotomiſts] the greater and 
leſſer ation, two different of cutting for the ſtone; Lat. 

High ArraRATus [with lithotomiſts ] is performed by making an 
incifion above the groin along the linea alba into the bladder; and 
through that they extract the ftone. 3 

The Small or Low ArrAAATus, is performed by thraſting the two 
fore-fingers up the fundament till they touch or come againſt the ſtone, 


and with them drive it to the neck of the bladder, and extract it from 


thence, thro” an inciſion in the permæum. $8 4 
Arrak, without any plural [of appareil, Fr.] 1. Clothing; rat- 
ment, habit; as, women jn mens appare/; 2. External decoration ; as; 
Our late burnt London in appare/ new, 

Shook off her aſhes to have heated you. M aller. 


Q AePAREL 


Aro'rnzers, the medicines; &c. which furniſh an apothecary's 


we - 


* a the tackle, fails, #1 55 
* 1525 405 Rene Fr. 1 1. To aging: Ofc fit, or 
aPPA do clothe; as, with ſuc robes were the king's ber 


were virgins, apparcilad. $ pomp . 
with — wg ; as, ſhe did anpapel her apparel, aud with zhe preciouſ- 
neſs of her body made it moſt ſumptuous. Sidney. 3. To ſet of any 
thing with external decorations, figuratively, the body being decked 
ith clothes. You may have trees apparelled with flowers, 45 * 
oles in them, and putting into them arch. and ſetting ſeeds of 


lets. Bacon. 
Aha (Fr. apparente, It. parent, Sp. afparens N 1. 


Plain, manifeſt, evident ; as, the main principles of pit ang wy in them 
ſelves apparent. 


2. Viſible; oppoſed to ſecrets as, what ſecret ima- 

inations we entertained. is 1— to God: this is apparent that we 
fas not behaved, as. if we preſerved a grateful rementbragce of his 
mercies. Aiterbury. . Openly diſcoverable, that wiveh may be 
known. oe 


. As well he tar of hone e dare 0 'E: 
 Ought to be prevented. Shakeſpeare. * 

. Certain, not preſumptire. 5. Being in appearance, babe op- 

poſed to real. 


Arfak N Heir, is one whoſe title is clear beyond diſpute or contra-- 


diction. Apparent i is uſed ellyptically for heir apparent. Draw thy 
ſword — as apparent to the crown. Shakeſpeare. 

APPARENT Conjundion {in aſtronomy] is when the right line ſup- 
poſed to be drawn thro' the centres of two planets, does not 1825 thro' 
the centre of the earth, but thro' the {peQator's eye. 

APPARENT Declination. See DECLINA'TION. 

Arrax ENT Horizon [in aſtronomy] is that great cirele, which li- 
emits our ſight ; or that place where the heavens and earth ſeem co us 
to meet. 

' Arpargat Plate of an Obje# [ih optics] is. that which appears, 
when ſeen thro! 8 more glaſſes, and uh ob the real place, 
being occaſioned by the various re fractions of the rays 

APPARENT Place of a Planet or Star {with — is the vi- 
ſible place of it, or that point of the heaven in which it ſeems to be, by 
the right line which proceeds from the eye to it. 

ApParENT Colours [according to the old natural philoſof 71 thoſe 
colours that are often ſeen in clouds, before the riſing or after the ſet- 
ting of the ſun; or thoſe: in the rainbow, c. But theſe they 
allow to be true colours, becauſe they are , Fe ng ; 
Theſe are called alſo emphatical colours. 

Apra'RENTLY [of apparent] vilibly, evidently; as, vice > ere 
tends to diſeaſe. 

ApPa'RENTNEss [bf apparent] alias to be ſeen. 

05 * Fr. apparizione, It. apparitio, Lat. of afareo, to 

As ene of any thing, its viſibility; as, 
"When denly ſtood at my head a 9 
"Fes inward "_— gently movd 
„ . te M Milton, 
. e 
83 uſand mg afparitions | | 
10 Start into her face. Sheleſteare. 
A ſpirit, a ghoſt; or ſpe&re ; as goblins, ſpe&res and apparitions. 
[Thy + Being only in appearance, not real; as, 
Nor can I yet diftipguiſh, : 9 85 
Which is an apparition, this bf that. Denbam. ; 

ArraxT Trion [with aſtronomers] is the viſibility of a ſtar or other 
lumiriary Which before was hid z. oppoſed to occultation ; 2 the 
month of apparition is the ſpace wherein the moon ap 

ApPpa'kIToORs, or APPA'RATORS | afpariter, of appares, pg 
atfendance] 1. Sueh perſons as are at hand to execute the proper 
of the magiſtrate or qudge of any court of judicature. 2. The — 
elaſs of officers in the ſpiritual court, meſſengers who cite to 
Ge oh as, they raliawed all the Roman hierarchy from pope to 

e appariter: Ayliffe. 

"AvPaRtvor [in the univerſity] a ſort of beadle, who carries the 
mace before the maſters, faculties, c. 

APPAR'LEMENT [in I law] likelihood, likeneſs or reſem- 

blance ; as, appartement of | 
_  ApxranV'ra in old — * and implements, Lat. 

 ApraRURa Carruccarum fin old law] plough-tackle, all manner of 
ments belonging to plough. 

o ArrA Y probably of ayer, Fr,] to fatisfy ; 3's, well paid, 
contented, ſatished, pleaſed; ill agpaid, the contrary. So only can 
high juſtice reſt afpaid. Milton s Paradiſe Loft, Book 12. L 401. 

To AppeA'cn, the ſame as to impeach. 1. To accuſe one of an 
crime, to enter — aq —rrmy any court ; as, he 
amongſt many others, apfeach Sir William Stanley. Bacen. 2. To 


ſiain with accuſation or reproach, to cenſure; as, the foul reproach: — 


Which them approached, Spenſer. "A 
Nor can'ft, nor durſt thou, traitor, on. the pain, ; 75 
peach mine honour, nor thine own maintain. Dryden. 
- Avpra'cunenT: [of appeach] an 1 accuſation againſt 
any 688 > as, the duke 's anſwers-to his in number thir- 
, 1 find civilly couched. » Wotton. 
7 rA [of ia, Lat. whente . Fea 1. The removin 
1 7555 from an inferior judge or court to a fu in order to 
nit in 2 bse palled hy an iter; 
— . There are diſtributers of juftice j em whom 


prince. Addifor. 2. In the common; law it is an accuſation or decla- 


_ . the crime of any perſon ; e oo more commonly 


66 - murderer 


uſed fer the private Y & perſon who is in- 


terefted in tho party murdered, and of any 8 


a as, 


Haſt chou hi hicher Hereford | 
| Hee 10 make gol te ono InDagG % 
Againſt the N E © Shakeſpeare. - . 
„ 44 —8 a0 1 
aui GCC · ²˙¹m —è aficing;. 13 \ 
+ e at ig Dryden. 
— win, 1 3 as kiting ide hands 5 
an ojpeal to the deny. Ge =. 


ws Apptaniby Bi Cohn} where a man of himſelf giuts up hie 


To 1 to dut 


This has 7 
hes appeal to 


APP 


to undergo the burden of n the 
ArrRAL by Writ in law) is when a writ 1s purchaſed out of chan. 


accuſation in writing, 


perſon therein 


chery y one 40-another, to the intent he appeal a third —_ ſome 
felony committed by him, finding p that he ſhall 

Aral , Mayhem [a law = e accuſing of one ; who hath 
maimed another. 


n lapriſonmeut, an action of wrong, or ale imp. 


4 Avr tat. appeller, Fr. afar, By „Lat. to make an 
appeal, to =P one's — a om on perſon to another. 
It has t and from; as, from therefore they appeal to 


themſelves. #oker. 2. To bore A gre an inferior court to a 
ſuperior one. It has zo and from; as, where there is no ſuperior on 
earth to appeal to for relief. Locke. 3. To call another as witne(: ; 
with to; as, whether the foul always thinks, I appeal to mankind, 
Locke. 4. To charge with a crime ; to accuſez with of: Fohn/c;, 
As, you come t'appea/ each other of hig h treaſon. CC. 8 

AePEaLANT, or APPEA'LER, he that e Vide Ar LLANT. 
As, lords afpealants your differences ſhall all ret. Shateſprare. 

To erz ax [a „It.  aparacer, Sp. 8 Lat.] 1. To 
be in fight, to be vi as, the leproſy appeareth in the ſkin, Levin. 
cus. 2. To be ſeen as a a ghoſt or ſpirit; as, I appeared unto thee to 
make thee a miniſter. Aer. 3. To ſtand in the preſence of another, 

I ior ; as, when ſhall I come and appear before God” 
SE — o become the object of notice, to be obſerved; as, le: 
= —＋ anpear unto thy ſervants. Palm. 5. To come before 1 
court of juſtice ; as, this morning ſee you do appear before em. 
Chakefpeare. 6. To be evident, to be plain from proof, and beyond 
contradiction; as, this appears from ancient records, or from what fol. 
lows: 7. To look, to ſeem,” oppoſed to reality ; as, his firſt care being 
to appear unto his people fuch us he would them be, and to be 
ſuch as he appeared. Sidney. 

ArPEa'RANCE [ afparence, Fr. apparenza, k. pparenæd, Sp. appa. 
rentia, Lat. ] 1. The act of becoming vilible ; as, the fudden appeararcr 
of the rebels. 2. The thing viſible ; as, the oppearatce; i in the ſky. ;. 
Semblance, ſeemingnelſs, 'oppoſe to reality ; as, the ſubſtance, not the 

ance of virtue. 4. The exterior ſurface of a thing; or that Which 
firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe or the imagination; outſide ſhow ; as, under a fait 
and beautiful appearance, there ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of good. 
Rogers. 5. Exhibition, or — into any ftate or company; as, juſtice 
will be done us hereafter by thoſe who ſhall make their e in 
the world, when this ion is no more. Aaiſon. 6. An apparition, 
viſibility of a = as, the appearance of ſpirits. 52 hon eircum- 
ſtance of a caſe; as, 
Appearances were all fo ſtrong, it; 
' The world muſt think him in the wrong. Suit. 
3 reſence. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and fo vates with 
he himſelf up to her. Addor. 9: Probabi- 
ty — ; as, 5 1s ory hath no to be true. 
To fave TR 


_ acquit himſelf of the formalities or externals of It; fo as te fave bis 
character, LY be the re 

APPEARANCE {ſin ve] is the — of a figure, 
body, or the like obj the 


 Arppanancs [in . is the edidlGen of the-perſon to anſwer to 
a cauſe or action, enter d againſt him in ſome court of judicature; as, 
I will not my appearance mate in any of their courts. & 

ArPPPEARANCES [with aſtronomers] are more uſually beo, 
mema, and theſe are the qualities of any ching viſible ; as, experungu::. 
knowledge ſhows ſuch appearance. 

AepzaRken fof appear] he that appears; as, that owls and raven: are 
the ominous appearers, was an augurial cone .' Brown.” 

- APPEA'saBLe [of appeaſe] that ma be pacified. | 

APPEA'SABLENESS, of being pacified. hy 

To Arras of afpaiſer, Fr.] 1. To put into a quiet or Pescesbl 
ſtate; as, the civil wars were appeaſed, and peace ſetled. Dævier. 2. To 
pacify, to allay or 3 wrath. 3. To reconcile; as, to afpea/? 
th' incenſed deity, in Millon. 

Arr gen, fart. pret. pacified, &c: 

AyPEASEMENT, pacification, a ſtate of 1 
authority, partly o entreaty, were redu to fome good appea/:- 
ments. Sir John Hayward. 

 ApeE'LLANT | appe/lans, of * es 10 to call, in-law] he ot 
ſhe that brings an appeal againſt another, from a lower to a higher 
court; as, come I appellant to this 22 preſence. Shateſpeart. 
Called alſo 4ppelfour and Hpprover. APPeaLanT: 2. He tht! 
3 another to anſwer in the liſts; as 1 
Anſwer thy appellant,” ; 
+: [Who now * thee thrice ta ſingle ade Mitten. 
Axrr- LLATE [appeliatus, Lat. in the civil law] the party appeiſc' 


is the perſon againſt whom an appeal is lodged. - 
=_ 


ApPELLA'TION [Fr. appellatione, It. apelacicn, — « 
Lat.] ron fe yoo) _ a term by which any thin 

evil commonly operate the mind of man by eſpe 
—— and ape/lations by which they are notified an by 


z as, they partly by 


APPE'LLATIVE, or Mas APPELALATIVE ee 2 
ti. It. apelati vo, Sp. of appel/atruis, Lat. 
s] a common name, or a name which is a 


that kind, in pogo to a nes belongs 0 
renn f w_ 


* [from appellative, ] according to the manner cf 
an appellative name. 


A 0 a, Lat. in l that which cootai® 
5 en pln ck, * in w] 


AeyPELLE's, one who is appealed apainftor Sebaled. 3 

Arrzrroun, or * Tin et old law} one who tube 
felled a'crime, Nara kis accomplic. 
Fi de Arr. at — 2 | 


— alſo «rs A . NENT 
o AyPE appendre, Fr * t.] to hat 


Ceminghy ts diſcharge one's duty, or to 


- #? 
5 
- 
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eg: 
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Z 1 | as, that filk bag was appendant to his hair. 
; 3 mitant; a8, d 


Ard c 
AP 


* To pat to another thing as In appendage or arcefivry, not a prin- 
cipal part; as, that codical was e to his laſt will. 
c appendo, Lat. 2. Any thing which is. added 'to 
ing eſſential thereto, andonly conſidered as an ac- 
ceſſory or leſs principal part thereof; a8, modeſty is the appendage of 
ſobriety, and is to chaſtity, 8 as the — 2 2 | . 
PPE'NDANT ' dent, Lat.] 1. H to ſome other thing; 
_. Appe'nDanT ahnend, Lat.] ng 9 85 
deſpiſe the world and all its appendant vanities. 
AyeEnpanT [in law] as by preſeription depending on or belong- 
| ther that is principal; as accefſorium principal, with civi- 


3 
1 and aui fubjetto, wich logicians; as an hoſpital may be 
dant to a manor, Oc. kt 1203 J 9 


ArrENDAN T, fab. that which is an adventitious part of another 
ching, an acceſſory; as, a word, a look, a tread, will ſtrike, as they 
ate-appendants to external ſymmetry, or indications of the beauty of 
the mind. Grew. 


Mary: 'npent Remedics [in medicine] are ſuch as are outwardly ap- 
WT - plied by hanging about the neck. 


To Arez'npicaTe [of appendb, Lat.] to add or append to ſome 


| ; | other thing; as, in a palace there is the caſe, or fabric of the ftruc- 


15 


But this word does not ſeem analogical. 


f | as, there are conſiderable parts and integra 


| 1 pannage to 


= _ Arrzssv'na (old records) the payment of money at the ſcale or 


| to give him bei 


ture, and there are certain additaments, as various furniture, and cu- 


rious motions of divers things appendicated to it. Sir Matthew Hale. 

ApPEenDica'Tion of appendicate} the thing appended or annexed; 
Is and appendications to this 
mundus. aſpectabilin, impoſſible to be eternal. Hale. Vide preceding 
word. | ; | Swe 


N « 


AyyenD1'cuLa, 2 little appendix. Lat. 53 | 
Aryindicula Fermiformis [in anatomy] the inteſtinum ctecum, or 


: | blind gut, ſo called on account of its figure and fituation ; becauſe in 
dſome creatures it hangs down like a worm, and is not filled with . 
= ordure as the others are. | | 


ArrkWor'riA [in ancient deeds] the appendages or appurtenances 
of ü eee e 55 2 2002-47 26 a | af 
-  Aryenvix, [Lat. appendices, plur.] 1. A thing acceſſory to or depen- 


| ö dent on another; as, the cherubims were only appendices to another 
thing. Striiling fleet. 2. Something concomitant; both ſenſes have 79 


ich an appendix is made. It is principally uſed 


before the thing to 
an additional diſcourſe placed at the end of 


in matters of literature 


a a book or treatiſe, either to explain ſome things, or to draw concluſions 


Avezxpix [with anatomiſts] à part which is in ſome meaſure de- 


tached from another part to which it adheres. 


AyPE'Ns4, [from ape, Lat.] things hanged up or weighed 
AyePENsa [with phyſicians] the ſame as perapa, thing hanged 
of diſeaſed to cure ſome diſtempers. 


by weight. Saen 
To Arrazr ain . [appartenir, Fr. appartenere, It. pertenecer, Sp. 


3 of ad and pertineo, Lat.] x. To have a dependence upon, to belo 
do, as of proper right; as, this i 85 


doctrine appertains, to Mahomed. 2. 

intment; a, if the ſoul of man did ſerve only 

in this life, then things appertai ning ro this life would 
content him. Healer. Both ſenſes have 2. : 

 ArrnnTAINMENT [of appertain] that which belongs to any digni- 


As by nature. or. 


| t9; a word uſed by Shapeſpeare; as, 


We lay by 0 | * 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. | 
APpE'RTENA'NCE, | APPERTENANCY, APPERTENANCEsS, or Ar- 


* 


| eURTENANCIES: | appartenance, Fr. appartenenta, It. pertinencia, Sp. 
| of ad and pertinentia, Lat.] things both corporeal, 3. e. belonging to 
| another thing as their principal 


as Tourt-yatds, drains, &c. to an 
uſez and incorporeal, as liberties. and ſervices of tenants ; as, the 
ubtful appertenances of arts. Brown. | 
APPE'RTINENT, adj. [of ad, to, and pertinens, Lat. belonging] re- 

lating to. It is ſubſtantively uſed by Shakeſpeare ; as, all appertinents 

belonging to his honour. 5 1 | 

. A'yenTENCE, of APPETENCY [dffetertia, of appeto, Lat.] earneſt 

defire, great inclination ; it is generally applied to fenſual defires ; as, 

P 5 12 
AeezTiBrLiTY [of appetible] quality of being deſirable; as, the 

bility of the Themed ea 3 | 


Arrz TIE Lena, Lat.] that which may be deſired, or may 


| excite appetite ; a8, a power to ſlight the moſt apperible objects.  Bram- 


. Apre rien [of eu worthineſs to be deſired. | 

Ars eit, Fr. appetite, It;-apetiro, Sp. itus, of ap- 
pers, Lat. i ftrongly] 1. The affeftion of the * 8 which — 
2 to any thing that is good, the natural appetence we have 


28 


; 


= 
| appetite 
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Arrzrirz [by philoſophers] is defined a defire of enjoying ſom83 
thing wanted, or a complacency in the enjoy ment of a thing preſent : 
It is diſtinguiſtied into voluntary and natural. 

 Folumtaty Aeyerive [with ſchoolmen] js the will itſelf acting un- 
der a competent knowledge or information of the matter in hand, as 
the deſire of happineſs. e Ws 

Matura AvpeTUre [with ſchoolmen] a fort of inſtinct, whereby 
we are mechanically d on to conſult our own preſervation; 

Aged APPETITE needs no ſauce. Fr. A bon appetit il ne faul point 
ve ſaute, The Lat. fay ; Optimum cibi condimentum fames. The Ger. 
Hunger itt de der bedte loch. (Hunger is the beſt ſauce or cook.) The 
meaning is, that a good appetite makes our food go down more ſa- 
. vourily than the beſt ſauces without it, and where the former is, the 
latter ought to be avoided, as very deſtructive to our conſtitution. 
ArrzrTTion [apperitio, of appeto, Lat.] an earneſt deſire, or eaget 
purſuit after ; as, the actual afpetition or faſtening our affections on 

im. Hammond. | | 

- | Appg'tiirive [apperiti vo, It.] cf or belonging to the appetite, 

having the power or quality of deſiring ; as, the will is not a bare ap- 

AY power, as that of the ſenſual appetite, but a rational appetite. 
ale. | 


Arrius Caninus [with phyſicians] an inordinate; extravagant 


1 r to the degree of a diſeaſe, ſo that perſons devour every thing 
e dogs. | | 

To Arrrav'pD [applaudir, Fr. aplaudir, Sp. of applaudo, of ad, 
to, and plauao, to clap, Lat.] 1. To commend highly, as it were, with 


ArPLau'tr [of applaud] he that applauds; as, the noiſe of 4 
multitude of app/anders. Glanville, : 

APPLAU'SE, e It. aplauſe, Sp. of applauſus, Lat.] a clap- 
ping of hands as a ſign of joy or congratulation; publick praiſe, 
great commendation loudly expreſſed; as, kings fight for kingdoms, 
madmen for applauſe. Dryden. © 3 

A'epLEe Cappel, O. and L. Ger. apfel, H. Ger. apla, Su. æppel, 
Sax. ] botaniſts give the name of apple not only to the fruit of the ap- 
ple tree, but alſo to all ſorts of fruit, as well of herbs as trees, that 
are round; as, a pine apple, Soe. | 

An AyPLE, an egg, and a nut; 
You may eat after a flut. 3 
L. Pama, ova atque nuces, fi det tibi ſordida, guſts. : 
Becauſe the firft is pared, and the two latter are taken out of their ſhel's 
before they are eaten. 

The AyPLe, pupil, or ball of the eye: He kept them as the apple 
of his eye. Deuteronomy. ; | 

A'pPLE of love [with botaniſts] an herb, a kind of nightſhade ; of 
this there are three ſorts; the moſt common having long trailing 
branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, ſucceeded by apples, as 


they are called, at the joints, not round, but bunched, of a pale 


orange ſhining pulp, and ſeeds within. Mortimer. | 
APPLEGRAFT, a graft or twig of an apple-tree, grafted- on ſome 


other ſtock; we have ſeen three and twenty applegrafis upon the ſame 


old plant. Beyle. 
 A'ppLETaRT, a tart made of apples; up and down carved like an 
afphtart. Shakeſpeare. 


APPLE-TREE, the fruit of this tree is for the moſt part hollow 


about the footſtalk, the cells inclofing the ſeed are ſeparated by car- 
tilaginous partitions, the juice is ſouriſh, the tree large and ſpreading 
the flowers of five leaves expand like a roſe : the fruit for the deſſert 
are the white juneting, margaret apple, ſummer pearmain, ſummer. 
ueening, . apple, golden reinette, ſummer. whitte colvillez 
er red colville, filver pippin, aromatic pippin, grey reinette, la 
haute bontẽ, royal ruſſeting, Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, ſpice 
apple, golden pippin, nonpareil and capi: thoſe for the kitchen, are, 
codling, ſummer marigold, ſummer red pearmain, Holland pippin, 
Kentiß pippin, the hanging body, Loan's pearmain, Fr reinette, 
French pippin, royal ruſſet, monſtrous reinette, winte in, 
pomme violette, Spencer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin? and thoſe 
uſed for cyder, are, Devonſhire royal wildings, redſtreaked apple, 
the whitſour, Herefordſhire underlecy, johnapple, Ac. Miller. - 
F HEEL OMAN, a woman who ſells your as, two afpplewomen 
colding. 
 AyPLEsy, the chief town of the county of Weſtmoreland; ſituated 
on the river Eden: it has a market on Saturday, and ſends two mem- 


ArPLYAaBLE, or A'pPLICaBLE [of apply or applicable, Fr. 
bile, It. Ae, 238 


Dryden. : 
ArePLYaxce [of apply] the act of applying, the thing applied; as, 
.  . Diſeaſes deſperate grown; 5 ELITE: 
By deſperate appliance are relieved. Shakeſpeare. 


per to be applied. PT Ne 


good may be wiſhed for; the obje@&of will is that good which —* ABT Ht aces] is a right line drawn acroſs 
| ob fee 4; . 


diameter 
the ordinate of ſemi-ordinate. | 3 
Arrriearr Ordinate {conic ſections] is 2 7 2 line applied at 


in a conic ſection, it is called 


* 


right angles to the axis of a conic ſection, and bounded by the . 
fen | 


 AvpLic#rLON neee, Tr. applitacior, Sp of afp hon, 

— the act of applying one thing to another, 27 approaching or 

mging them ther, with 70; as, the headach was reliev by 

the application of leeches to the temples, 2. The ms, 
2855 : 


clapping of hands; to approve well of any thing done. 2. To 
praiſe in general; as; worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found. 


lica- 


* 


a oppeintment 


„ AerowzRE [old rec. ] to pledge or pawn. 


x =ccount in the exchequer. 


APP 


he cures the leproſy by means bf a new application. 3. The making 
an addreſs to a perſon, as a petitioner z as, a patent paſſed upon the 
application of an obſcure mechanic. Swift, 4. The act of employ- 


ing any means for ſome end; as, if a right courſe be taken with child- 
ren, there will not be mueh need of the application of the common re - 


wards, Locke. 5. Attention of mind, diligence, ſtudy ; as, by fre- 
quent attention and application of our thoughts to their buſineſs, we get 
the habit of attention and application. 6, Attention to ſome particu- 
lar matter, with 2; as, his continued application to public affairs di- 
verts him from pleaſure. Addiſon. 7. The condition of being uſed as 
means towards ſome end ; as, there is no ſtint which can be ſet to 
the merit of Chriſt's ſacrificed body, bounds of efficacy unto life it 
knowetk none, but is alſo itſelf infinite in poſſibility of application. 


Hooker. 


_  AppLIcaT1on [with divines] is uſed for the act whereby our Sa- 
viour transfers or makes over to us what he had purchaſed by the 
ſanctity of his life and death. | 4% Be 

' APPLICATICN {in aſtrology] the approaching of two planets to- 
wards each other. | | 


APPLICATION [with geometricians] is ſometimes uſed for di- 


viſion. | 


- . A'epLicaTive [applicatus, Lat.] that which applies; as; the di- 


reftive command for council is in the underſtanding, and the applica- 
tive command for putting in execution, is in the wall. Bramball. 
| e ad. adj. Lapplicatus, Lat.) compriſing the act of ap- 
Ication. RES : 1 1 | 
. ApPLICATORY, abt. that which applies; as; faith is the inward 
applicatory of the death of Chriſt. Tayr. . 
To AÞeiy' [ applicuer, Fr. aplicùr, Sp. and Port. applico, Lat. of 
gd, to, and plico, to fold] 1. To put, ſet, or lay one thing to another, 
having 7; as, he ſaid, and 20 the ſword his throat apphy'd. Dryden. 
2: To lay medicines on a diſeaſed part; as, apply ſome ſpeedy cure, 
prevent bur fate, Addiſon. z. To uſe as relative and proper. to any 
thing, with zo ; as; I repeated the verſes which I formerly applied to 
him. Dryden. 4. To beſtow upon ſome uſes ; as, the profits thereof 
might be applied towards the ſupport of the year. Clarendon. 5. To 
uſe as means to an end; as, theſe are inſtruments in God's hands 


Who applies their ſervices. Rogers. 6. To have recourſe to a perſon as 


a petitioner; having to; as, I had no thought of applying to any but 
himſelf. Sari. 7. To take to, or give one's ſelf up to, to fix the 
attention on, to ſtudy ; having to or ante; as, apply thine heart ante 


inſtruction. Proverbs. 8. To endeavour to influence or operate upon, 


with te; as, God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in what man- 
ner they can moft ſucceſsfully be applied o. Rogers. 9. To keep 
buſy, or at work: an antiquated ſenſe, ſays Jobnſan; as, ſhe was 
ſkilful in applying his humours ; never ſuffering fear to fall to defpair, 
nor hope to haſten to aſſurance. Sidney. And, their flying feet fo faſt 
their way applyd. Spencer. N | | 
Io Arrrr {by geometricians] is uſed in ſeveral ſenſes; to fit 
quantities, the areas of which are equal, but the figures different, ſo 
that they ſhall conform one to another. Again, | 


To AypLyY, is uſed for to transfer or inſcribe a line given, into a Cir- 


cle or any other figure, that it may be ſo fitted or accommodated there, 


aas that its extremities may touch the circle. 


To Arrir [with geometricians] is uſed to expreſs diviſion, and 
thus they ſay, applica 8 ad 24, when they would have 24 divided by 
8. And-allo;-::: '-- x 8 5 
. APPLY is uſed for to multiply by the ſame writers. Thus they ſay, 
ap. 8 in 12, when they would have 12 multiplied by 8. 
.. APPoD1a RE [old word] to lean on or prop up any thing. | 
To Arpor'nT [of 4% pointer, Fr.] 1. To fix the preciſe time for a 
tranſaction; as, the time appointed by the Father. Ga/atians. 2. To 
ſettle a thing by prior agreement; as, appoint me thy wages and I 
will give it. Genet. 3. To order, to determine or eſtabliſh by de- 
; as, the Lord choſe me before thy father, Ic. to appoint me ruler. 


Fandel Anciently uſed ſor furniſhing ſoldiers with warlike neceſſaries; 


, the Engliſh being well 2pprinted, did fo entertain them, that their 
vs departed terribly torn. Hayward. Fe 
:  APPOINTE E {in France] a foot ſoldier, who for his long ſervice 
and ſingular bravery, not only receives more pay than private centinels, 
ut ſtands fair for promotion. | 6-4 | 
+ APPOINTER, he that appegats. ; 1 a 
Aro xrugxr [op nent, Fr.] the act of appointing or ſti- 
pulating fomething between two or more perſons; as, they made an 
appointment together to come to mourn with him. Fob, 2. Order, 
direction; as, | 
That good fellow, , | 
If I command him, follows my appointment. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Dectee; as, he alone hath power over all fleſh, and unto his 
we ought with patience meekly to ſubmit. Hooker. 4. State 
of being Fornithed or equipped, in a military or naval ſenſe ; as, 
They have put forth the haven : further on; © 
.-= : >, Where their app21ntment we may beſt diſcover Shakeſpeare. 


_— 


5 A penſion or ſalary given to perſons of merit, particularly to pub- 
3 2 | 


ic officers. - _. 


* 


q ; 


or carry to. 


To Arrolar (aparte, of ad, to, and porto, Lat. to carry] to hring 


-*Appo'rTIon' [of ad; d mut. in þ, and partie, Lat.] to proportion, to 


divide into convenient Apero lors (Jaw term) as, to apportion 
time, in Bacen; an office cannot be 2 out like a common, 
and ſhared among diſtin& proprietors. 1 eng 

« PP#/0RTIONMENT. [4pportiotamentum, law Lat.] a dividing. of 
rent into ty-0 parts or portions, according as the land whence it iſſues 
is divided among two or more: thus if a man have rent ſervice iſſu- 
ing gut of land, and he purchafes part of 1 land, the rent ſhall be 
apportioned according to the value of the land. Arg 7 


— 


Aro RT FG rec.] a corrody or penſion allowed out of a reli- 


Sious bopfe ; allo the revenue, gain, or profit which a thing, brings | 


unto it owner, 


5 27.07 2170 < | | | 
.* Anro'val of ſerif, is. the charging them with money receiv 


- 


Wo n N 21 
xy. To APPOSE [ afpo/ur, preterperf. of appeno] to put queſtions to : 
5 word is not now in uſe, except that in ſome ſchools to put gram- 


— 


APP 
4 * 


matical queſtions to a boy is called to pee him; and we now uſe 
poſe for puzzle. Johnſon. As, ſome procure themſelves to be fo, 
doing ſomewhat which they are not accuſtomed, to the end the 
may be appoſed of thoſe things which of themſelves they are def 


rous to utter. Bacon. 
Apro's ER, an examine. 


A'rrosrrx [appefitus, Lat.] well adapted, pat, or what is ſaid 6 
done to the purpoſe, and according to time, place, and circum. 


ſtances. The duke's delivery of his mind, was not fo ſharp, as ſolid 
and grave and appgfite to the occaſion. Wotton. 
A'PPOSITELY, in a proper manner; as, aſk a queſtion apfel. 
A'pposITENEss. [of appeſite] fitneſs, for the purpoſe, congruit, 
ſuitableneſs ; as, judgment is concerning the rightneſs and appoſitenes 
3 „ een 51 | * 
Arrost“riox [Fr. appoſizione, It.] act of putting to and apply; 
| properly, a laying a — — by the ſide of mag Lat. 525 
PPOSITION [in grammar] is the putting two or more ſubſtantiyg 
together in the ſame cafe, and without any conjunctive copulate betwce, 
them; as, caput infantis filiæ, the head of the infant my daughter. 
Arrosiriox [with F an addition of matter to any 
body outwardly; but it is uſually applied to the encreaſe of bodic; 
without life; and is called alſo accretion, and juxta poſition; as, 3 
maſs grows bigger by the appaſition of new matte. 2 
To Ar RAT SE [ apprezzare, It. probably of ad and pretium, Lat. 2 
price, or of apprecier, Fr.] to value, rate, or ſet a price on goods i; 
order for ſale. [nc Sint hy 5 8 
x” 3 a valuer of goods, he that appraiſes goods to be 
old. 
 ArpRa1'SEMENT, the valuation of any thing to be fold. 
To ArrR EHE“ { apprebender, Fr. r Lat.] 1. To lay hold 
of; as, we have two hands to apprehend a thing. 2. To ſeize or ar. 
reſt, in order to bring one to trial or puniſhment ; as, the governor 
was deſirous to apprehend me. Corinthians. 3. To conceive, com. 
prehend, or underitand ; the good which is gotten by doing, cauſcth 
not action, unleſs apprebendiag it is good, we like and deſire it. Hooker. 
4. To ſuſpect or tear; to think on with terror; as, from my grand. 
father's death I hadreaſon to apprehend the ſtone. Temple. 
AyPREHE'NDER [of apprebend] he that apprehends or conceives; 
as, groſs apprehenders may not think it ſtrange. Granville. 
 APPREHE'NSIBLE [of apprebenſum, ſup. of apprebendb, Lat.} that 
which can be conceived ; as, the north and fonthern poles are incom- 
municable, whereof the one is not apprehenfible in the other. Brown. 
APPREHE'NS10N . [afprehenfione, It. of apprebenſio, Lat. in lay] 
1. The act of ſeizing upon; as, | | 
Go we, brothers, to the man that took him, | 
To queſtion of his apprehenfion. © Shakeſpeare. _ 


. 


Bare perception, underſtanding, or the mere contemplation of thing 


without a ing or denying concerning them; ſo we think of a 
horſe, &fc. Watts, Simple apprehenſion denotes no more than the ſoul' 
naked intellection of an object, without either compoſition or deduction. 
Glanville. 2. Preconceived ſentiments, received opinion; as, it i 
according to the vulgar appreben/ions and conceptions. of things: con- 
ception, underſtanding. 3. The faculty of conceiving any new idea; 


: And underſtood l ple? © 
Their nature; with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 
My ſudden apprebenſan. Mili. 


4. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen or ta be done. That he might 
take away the apprehenſion that he meant ſuddenly to depart, he ſent out 
orders to ſend proportions of corn'to Baſinghouſe. Clarendon. 5. Fear, 
dread, terror; as, after the death of-his nephew, Caligula, Claudius 
was in no ſmall apprehenfien about his own life. Aaddijon. 
ArPPREHE'NSION, is painted as a young, ſprightly and active dam- 
ſel, clad in white, and in a liſtening poſture, holding in one hand a 
camelion, and in the other a looking-glaſs. Youth es her apt- 
neſs to apprehend and learn; in white becauſe it is the ground of al) 
colour; on tip-toe ſhews the readineſs ſhe is in to apprehend, learn 
and underſtand ; the glaſs becauſe ſhe imprints on herielf, and makes 
all ſhe hears and ſees her own. _ A Kal 
APPREHENSION L logicians] the firſt idea which the mind 
forms of any thing abſtractedly of its particular qualities. 
APPREHE'NSIVE, quick of apprehenſion, ſenſible; as, if conſcience 
be naturally apprabenſius and ſagacious, certainly we ſhould rely upon 
the reports of it.  Seuth. 2. Suſpicious of ſomething bad to happen, 
fearful; with of; as, the inhabitants were — apprehenfive of 
ſeeing Lombardy the ſeat of war. Adaiſon. ny 
APPREHE'NSIVELY, Ns — P-4 . 
APPREHE'NSLVENESS [0 rebenſiuus, Lat.] a to apprehend, 
ſenſibleneſs ; by falling DO — laſt, 7 na difficult 
to be taught, you will find great help by the apnebenfivenęſi alread) 
gained by learning the conſonants. Helder. en gi : 
| r in ancient law books] a ſee or profit to be taken c: 
received. 2 | 5 


Arrak'vricz [ apprentiſſe, apprentif, apprenti, Fr. of 8 Fr. 


or afprehendo Lat. to learn] a youth who is bound by indentare, &:- 


to ſerve a perſon of trade for a term of years, upon condition that the 
tradeſman or artificer ſhall in the mean time — — to inſtruct him 
in his art and myſtery ; as, the painter ought not to ſubject hiinſelf ſer- 
vilely, and be bound like an aprehtice to the rules of his art. Deyn. 
_ AepR&NT1iced [of apprentice}. put out as an a tice to a maſter; 
him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt. Pope. 
__ Arerg'NTICEHoeD [of apprentice}, the time of an apprentice's ſer- 
vitude; as, to ſerve a lang apprenticehood. "FEEL 


- | ArpRE'NTICESH1P [of apprentice]. the time of an apprentice's ſer- 


vice; as, many r into the miniſtry, as being the only calling 
that they could profeſs, without ſerving any apprentice/orp. South. | 
To APPRYZE [appris, of N Fr. to J inform, to ac. 
quaint; with / 3 as, it is fit that he be apprized of a few things. 
. To Arrears [apricor; Lat.] to ſet or fit abroad in the fon. 
 Arpro'ach, [afproche; Fr. approccia,\It.] act of coming near © 
advancing. , Qur eyes, after a lon Ko 4 „ 
Are dazzled at th' an ẽ,Ii, of fu 17 2 5 
2. Acceſs, admiſſion to; as, honour hath in it vantage ground 


4 


to knaves and all app 


1 
do good, the a RR perſons. Bacan. 3. Ad- 


hoſti 3 As, 
ras 2 or England his g e = gut makes as feree 


As waters; e g of, gal Shag 4 TH 
F Mean f aking vances; N 
wy Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains, mounitains lie, egen 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Draden.. . 


A en, derb ment. [of approcber, Fr.] 1, To. draw nigh to, 
5 5 with regard to place; as, the powers of the * 
aach apace. 2. 2. With 3 rd to e the hour 


of attack approaches. Gay. 3. To make advance towards, in a figura- 


ive 3 * XY" Tf ns the 
ed his heart to approe 
As 1472 irable poet, and thought even wo] 


05 A'pproacn, verb af. to b ; near 0; having 20: this ſenſe 
3s rather French Man Engliſh. 7 2 plunging — 
thoroughly in f Eur of ra: and 5 45 F. A2 40 P 7: 
ituous parts will burn, witho ng 
we pi 45 — [of approach] he that 8 ; as, 10 weloome 
(avs ac) ret may 1 2 
 ApPROA'CHABLE Io t come near to. 
 ArpROA'CHABLENESS Went approachab 437 eaſineſs of bac ap- 


oached, 


e Cee Jin fortification] the Fry works. made by the be- 

rs for or getting nearer to a e. 
aer chm, Tins gardening] the i | 
ſprig of one tree into another, without cutting ee HEAER 
tree. This is alſo called i V8 

APPROA CHLESS [of approach, that cannot be a} 

. AppRoOA'CHMENT L al act of coming near: a mad aſd 
by Sir Tho. Brown; as, ice wil e but in the approach- 


t of the air. 
Mp 8 'T1ON f. approbaziont, 1 t. yrobacion, Sp. of prob 
5 pproving, or ex one's {elf to be e 


tio, Lat. 
5 1225 not paſt, me bit 
By learn approbation of Iden Shake 


2. The liking of any thing, ac uieſcence in it; as, ny 15 1 poſi- 


emiah : And, he was 
ve approached Homer: 


tive law of men, whether received by formal conſent, as in counlels, or . 


by ſecret approbation, as ih cuſtoms, but may be taken auay. 
Hooker. 3 * atteſtation, explicite ſupport ; 3. as, 


How many now in healt 


Shall their blood in approbation — 
Of 2 reverence ſhall incite us to. | Shakeſpea 


APPROBA'TORY, ke) » approbation, of the ſame Oh 
commendatory, and t ke]  p _— to 1 | 


Aypro'or [from e 3 2 
word ri tly derived, tho old. Jh gon 
hat bear one and the ſelf ſame tongue, 


Either of condemnation or appr. Shatefpeare. 
To AppRO'PERATE . Lat.] to haſten to, to ſet for- 


ward. 
To ArProP! NQUATE [ appropinguarſs, It. . Sp. of ap- 
Propingue, Lat.] to draw nigh unto; to 
o APPROPI'NQUE Lappropingue, Lede fa ſame wth nn 
ate; as 
” "The clotted blood within my hoſe, 
That from my wounded body flows, 
With mortal criſis doth portend 
My days to ingue an end. Hudibras. 
Arpro PRIABLE appropriate] that may be appropriated or 
reſtricted to fome particular thing; as, this conceit applied unto the 
original of man, 3 An 
2 unto, its 155 . 
Arriorzr ARE Communam [in 2 2 to diſcommon, 7. e. 
to ſeparate or incloſe any parcel | 100 l. hich before was com- 
mon. 


conſigned to ſome icular ſe or perſon; as, he inſtituted a 
band af fifty 1 that ir might not be thought any matter 
of diffidence appropriate to his own caſe, he made an ordinance to 
den 70 ſucceſſion for ever. Bacon. 1 Sp. of 
o APPROPRIATE [ approprier, Fr. afpropriar, : jare, 
It and Lat.] 1. To 2 a thing, to > ©. 4-6 
ciſe a right excufively ; all 1 ſences have to 
o themſelves a 
Te P peg promicA alike and gi' 
To et de th for the uſe af conven it for a 
2. To ſet aſide any one, to it for a 
parycular purpoſe s ſanctiſied nf ſo appropriated unto 5 
as that the? oe ple never 45 —— made common. Hooker, 
ply 1 to annex r y to ſomething; as, 3 
tha has appropriated ſome v of — ſcripture 40 the ei 
his church, makes them irrefragable arguments, Locke, 
1 8 alienate a benefiee. 22 do a ofa Before Rich Ty 
I was lawful to zate w ruits a abbey, 
ay horrid el tarp wo 2 | IS 
PPRO'PRIATE [in law grikes a 1 or benefice, the patro- 
nage of which is annexed to church 
A 14 dignity, ſo that the perſon 
Arynro'prtaTENEss [of appropriate] * to ſome other thing, Ho. 
Arraorzs'riex [Fr. appropriaziane, It. e yy. of ap- 
Fropriatio, Lat. from appropriate] 1. The a ng to a 
particular uſe ; 2s the mind ſhould have dif den of e en ok 
retain the name with its peculiar appropriation to that os, 
e 8 9 2 
talk of his horſe, and — 
that he dan ſhoe him Har; Sake v3 The faxing — 
In dine is re As, 2 —— ion 
« bp true ſenſe, XX + =p" rec TE 


tally ; with 7, towards, or wnto ; as, who is this chat 


APPROPRIARE ad Hanorem £5. 1 is to bring a manor within the 
extent and liberty of ſuch an hono | Us 

AyPRO'PRIATE,. or ArpRo' 3 [appropriatus, Lat.] a term \ 

uſed by philoſophers, of ſomething which is peculiarly reſtricted and 


APR 
college, religious houſe, de. Se. undd their ſucceſſors ; ſo that the body ar 
houſe are both patron and parſon, and ſome one \6f the members of- 


ficiates as a vicar ; becauſe as parſons ordinarily have no right of fee. 
ſimple, theſe, by reaſon of their per y, are accounted owners of 


the fee-fimple 3 and therefore are called proprietors: To the appro - 


priation or evering of a benefice ecclefiallical, after the licence obtain- 
def the king in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron and 
incumbent are neceſſary, if the church be full; but if the church be 
void, the dioceſan and the patron, upon the king s licence, may con- 
clude, Canvel. ws 

Arabia TOR ropriate] the poſſeſſor of an rated 
We 4p as, - theſe a l 5: ] a netors. Ay 2 

Appagvanur [of apprauver, Fr. pon 0 t. ha — 
proved; as, the confirmed experience of any men is very appr IS 
in what fon ſoever. Brown. 

ApPRO'VAL of approve] a approbation a word not much uſed; 
There is a cenſor of juſtice and manners, without whoſe approval uo 
we fentences 5 45 be I emple. 4 

PPRO'VANCE {of approve] approbation: a word not much ufed:; 
N en os peare. - . ad. Part; of 
o AyPro've [| approvare, over, Sp. and Port. of approba; 
Lat. 'whence * Fr.] 1. elke. to be pleaſed with. ma 
allow of, to expreſs liking for; as, an approved writer. 3. To ſhew; 
to juſtify ; as, to approve one's "Kill. 41 To _— Johnſon. 
Oh, tis the curſe in love, ad ſtill app ; 

When women cannot love where they re blend. Shakeſpeare; 
FA To gender one's Self recommendable and worthy of approbation z 
wich o. 6. With of before the object; as, to approve of a "Wie 

To Arrso've [in common Jaw] as to improve or increaſe; 

PPRO'VEMENT [of approve] approbation : a word in 

APPROVEMENT [ afproveamentiin, law Lat.] is uſed for improves 
ment by ancient writers. _ 

 APPROVEMENT of Land (lam term) ſignifies the making the beſt 
advanta of it by increaſing the rent; alſo a lord's — * waſte 
ground — himſelf; yot leaving ſufficient ingreſs for the commoners to 
hy pa of 1 8 ho 4 of: 
 Apyro'ver [from ove] 1. One w approves or eats 
2. He that = 3 
8 — Will make known, 8 bless 
WY 0 their approvers, they are e are. 

Arrxovzx [in law] a Alan who — felony of himſelf, ap» 
fue or accuſes his actomplices as guilty of the ſame ctime with him; 

1 ſo called becauſe he muſt prove what he bath alledged, in his ap- 

a 
1 vers, are alſo certaiti perſbns who are ſent into ſeveral 
counties, there to increaſe the farms of the hundreds; c. which in 
WW who let them to 
Others. 

Avprovers {of the king] ſuch puides who in ſmall manors have 
the letting of the king's demeſas ot 

ArPROVvEeRs [in the Marches of Wales] thoſe perſons whio had li- 
denſe to ſell and kalt in the parts o Wales. 

ArrRxoxIMATE [of ad, to, and proximus; Lat; next] near to, 
contiguous to. 

APPROXIMA'TION [ottrefimuncions, | Tt. of ad; to, and proximus, 
Lat. next,] a coming near to. The ſun's gradual approximation to- 
wards the earth. Hale. 

AreroxiwaTton {in arithmetic and algebra] is a continual ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the root or quantity ſought, without a 
poſlibility of ever arriving at it exaRlys _ 

AxPROXIMATION [in natural magic] is ohe bf the methods of 
tranſplanting, or the 22 a diſeaſe one creature to another, 
or from an animal to a 

Arrui [Fr. with ho — is the ſtay upon the horſeman's hand, or. 
the reciprocal ſenſe between the horſe's mouth and the bridle band-; 
as. the; horſe's ſenſe of the aQion of the bridle in the ane 


1 


A more than full Arrui [with horſemen] a uſe of 4 
that is ſtopped with bes bur tall @ cha does not 

force the horſeman's hand. ; : 
'  Arpu'Ls { appul/us, La] the aft of firing ; as, in all 


conſdnants there is at appulſe of the organs. 
_ AppuLs8 [with aftronomers] the approach age; a "pile to a con · 
junction. 

Arrv'a ENA Cappartenance, Fr. See Arrrarisanczs. 

8 a Lamb, ad Hm ummace. 

- AeRICa'TION, a been lying in the fun: Lot. 

| Arg1'ciTyY | apricitas, of apricus, dp} ſun - ſnine, the warmth af 
the ſun in the open 2 

Araicor [abricot 9 Lat. fi 12 ſort of wall fruit 
225 uires mack fan — 2 pen it: the 1 forts cultivated i 5 
a 3 e maſculine apricot. 2. The ee 
4 The The Tor 7. 


The Algier 4. The Roman apricot. 
6. — * 7. The Breda 5 apricot. 8. The Bruſſeis 


| by buddin * on plumb- ſtocks of 
any — — 4 Bock be thriving; Miller. F 


 A'ert Avril, Fr. Aprile, It: Abril, Sp. and Port. Mrilis, of *. 
riends, Lat. opened, becauſe the 1 che earth are then rnd ths 
the fourth month, beginning at January: The ancients 
month like a y wan cloathed i - green, with a gar 
and hawthorn gw 4 winged, holding in one hand cranky 
my and in the other the Fele * Taurus. 

Aran ſhowers bting forth Pay-flowers 


hen Ayz11 blows his horn; 
(i. e. when it thanders) 
It js god both for har and corn. 
Kunde of a Sax. a word df uncertain etymology 
poſod by ſome to be contrafted from afore-one. my = 
woman's garment, worn before, to k er other teſs cle. * 
Apxon fin gunnery] a piece of le that covers the wuch-bole of 


a gun. 


Arzon, of « gooſe, in popular language, the fat ſkin that covers 
W. , a man that wears an apron, « working mechanic 
R . | Ax 


* 


* 


X 


-» A'pzoned [of apron] wearing an apron. * 
 A'ps1DEs 15 "fa "bh a vault or arch] 0 called, becauſe vaulted 
over, a kind of private oratories or chapels in great churches z alſo 
called doxalia or doxologia, and is uſed in the Low- countries for a kind 
.of choir or place beyond ar 2 2 religious ſit and ſing the 
office, without being ſeen by the people. , ee een, 
N or 2 plur. [ a is, Gr. With aſtronomers] two points 
zn the orbit of a planet, in Which it is at the greateſt and the leaſt diſ- 
| tance from the ſun or earth, the higher of which is called the apogee 
or aphelion, and the lower the perigee or perihelion. 
N. 'A'ps8YCHY "apſychiay Lat, of a priv. and uxn Gr. the ſoul, Sc.] 
a ſwooning or fainting away. y 8 1 50 55 
Arsvy cr [of « and u-, of Ju, Gr. to grow cold] a pre- 
Tlous ſtone, which, when hot, will keep fo ſeven days 
Arr. [atte, It. apto, Sp, of aptus, Lat.] 1. NK meet, 
convenient; as, an apt inſtrument. 2. Having a tendency to any 
action; as, apt or inclinable to do this or that. 3. Propenſe, or for- 
wardly inclined to; as, we are apt to think well of ourſelves. 4. 
Ready, ripe, quick; as, an apt ſcholar. - 5; Trained up to, qualified 
for; as, all that were firong and apt for war, even them the king 
of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. King.. „91 


Jobsſon. 2. 
To A'rTarE [afptatum, ſup. of apto, Lat.] to make fit. 

To ArrArTE a Planet, f with aſtrologers] is to ſtrengthen the pla- 
net, in poſition of houſe and dignities, to the greateſt advantage, in 
order to bring about the deſired end. „ 35 

Arrux [ap9z:; Gr.] certain ulcers which breed in the uppermoſt 

part of the mouth.” ts SHELLS 47 
Ar Trans [in Scotland] the higher nobility, anciently ſo called, 
in contradiſtinction to the lower ſort, or under tbanes. rein 
„ APTITUDE . attitudine, It. atitud, Sp. of aptitudb, Lat.] 1. 
Fitneſs ; as, aptitaite or fitneſs for any end. 2. Tendency; as, by 


fit, to qualify; as, apted for any ill impreſſions. 


to do any thing. He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their nature 
and ani Lari. „ „ 
A'eTLY [from apt] 1. Properly, conveniently, fitly, with due cor- 
reſpondence; as, a thing was aplly performed. 2. Pertinently, juſt- 
ly ; as; that was apz{y remarked.” 3. With readineſs, with acuteneſs; 
as, the boy aptly learned it. in; oni 
A'rruzss [from apt] 1. Fitneſs, ſuitableneſs. 2. Diſpoſition to a 
thing. 3. Readineſs of parts, acuteneſs. 4. Tendency to. Such re- 
flections, as have an apzne/s to improve the mind. Aadiſon. 
A' Tor [arlaler, of & and leg, Gr. a caſe] a noun which is 
not declined with caſes. Vͤßß'b.ü 8 
Arx'REXT La wefe ii, of a priv. and mupzoow, Gr. to be ſick of a 
by fire. | - ; 
„ RN [aevpolog, of 8 priv. and evg, Gr. fire] the beſt ſort 
of a carbuncle, which 
- fever]. the iatermiſſion of a fever. Blanc. | 
 A*ÞyRUM Spur (amy, of a'priv. and wy, Gr. fire, in medicine] 
ſulphur that has not felt the fire, or has not been burnt. 8 
> A'qua, water, rain; allo wateriſh humour, Lat. 
Adu Cbryſulta. See Aqua Regis. e 
Aqua Czleftrs [with - chemiſts] heavenly water, i. e. rectified 
ſpirit of wine. | „ It; | 
Aus DisrELAra, '\di//illed Water, a water drawn by diſtilling 
any kind of herbs and druss. 
Aqua omnium Florum 8 phyſicians] 7. e. water of all flowers; 
the water diſtilled from the dung of cows when they go to graſs, eſ- 
pecially in the month of May. UE | | / 
Aqua FoRT15, i. e. firong Water, a corroſive liquor ſerving as a 
menſtruum wherewith to diſſolve ſilver, and all other metals, except 
It is made of a mixture of purified nitre, or ſalt- petre; vi- 
trio] calcined, or rectiſied oil of vitriol, and potters earth or clay, 
diſtilled in a cloſe reverberatory. The liquor, which riſes in fumes 
as red as blood, condenfing in the receiver, is the agua fortis.”” But if 
ſea-ſalt, or ſat ammoniac be added to agua fortis, it commences ag 
regia, and will then diſſolve, no metal but gold. Aqua fortis is fer- 
viceable to refiners, in ſeparating ſilver from gold and copper; to the 
workers in moſaic, for ſtaining their wood; to dyers in their colours, 
particularly ſcarlet 3 to other artiſts, for colouring bone and ivory; 
to diamond cutters, for ſeparating diamonds for metalline powders ; 
and it is alſo uſed in: etching copper and braſs plates. JP 
Aqua Intercutis [with phyſicians] the dropſy. Lat © 
Aqua Marina, a precious ſtone of a ſea- or bluiſh Colour. 
Lat. Woodward ſays, it ſeems to be the beryllus of Pliny. f 
Aqua Mirabilis, Lat. the wonderful Water.” It is prepared of 
'cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamums, nutmeg, "ginger, and 
ſpirit of wine digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. | Te a good 
and agreeable cordial. ' | WS, 


Cov; | 


Aqua Pericardii. {with: phyſicians] that liquor or humour, that is 


collected about the heart, ſerving to cool it. | 
Aqua Regia, or Aqua Regalis, i. e. royal Water, a liquor made 
by diſſolving ſal armoniac in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, and fo 
called ties 4 it diſſolves gold. des Aqua FoRT1s. 04 
Aqua Seiunda { with. ſurgeons] a liquor made of common water, 
and. the powder or precipitate of filver ; it is uſed to cauſe an eſcar 
fall off in ſhankers, and to conſume proud fleſh. La r. | 
Aqua Stygia. See Aqua 12 . Phe Woe 
AQUA-TETRACHYMA'GOGON {© „Lat. werga, in compounds, 
J „ humour, and aywy®-, * * icine purging 


ſour, 
the . ern of the body. | ; 

_ Aqva-viTa, i. e. Water of Life, a fort of cordial liquor formerly 
made of brewed beer, ſtrongly hop and well fermented ; now it 
i commonly underſtood of ſpirits, va, and the like. "& 


Afquanise {of aqua, water, and bibo, Lat. to drink] a water: 
l ene 


- A'evzpuct [an, Fr. aguidetto, It. aquaticho, Sp. of age 
das, Lat.] a conveyance of water by pipes, a conduit of water; it is 
a couſtruction of ſione or timber made on uneven ground, to preſerve 

the level of the water, and convey it by a canal from one place to 


| Aber [with anatomiſts] a paſſage or perforation, partly 


' membranous, and partly cartilaginous, leading out of the bony paſ. 
ſage of the internal ear into the palate. A ee 8 


To Arr. 12 get 1. To adapt, to fit; it is a Word uſed by 8. 
0 


abortion: an eptitude to miſcarry is acquired. 3. A natural diſpoſition 


lows as though burning, yet cannot be hurt 


R A 


| Nquace [aquagium, Lat.] à water-courſdGG. 5 
Aqua'cium [old rec.] an ** or water-conrſe, 5 
 AquaLrcuLvus {i anatomiſts] the lower part of the belly or 

paunch, called alſo hypogaſtrium; by ſome the pubes. Bruno. 

AqQua-MARINE, ſea-water.” OO | 
"Aquva'rrans, a ſect of chriſtians who uſed nothing but water in 
„ Odd $i no ps Boba nbBtady 

Aqva'xivs [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation of the zodiac 
marked thus , and*confiſts, according to Mr. Flamſtead, of 9 
RN. 41 ©f „ n GET DN 341167; TIO (2 

Aqvanrtvs [the 8 this ſeems to be called Aquarius 
from its form. He ftands holding a baſon in one hand, and ſeems 
to pour out much water. Some will have it, that this is Ganymedes, 
an 


% 


* 


nd ſuppoſe that it is ſufficient ground for that conjecture, becauſe the 


A drs [aqueux, Fr. acqueſo, It. 


oy 


Aqu1'cirEs, a peo le of Brafil in ſouth America, in th 0 ince 
Holy Ghoſt. P Y a * A FA A 


ng to the Britiſh ee This is the eagle (according 
to the poets) that carried Ganymedes up to heaven, and preſented 
him to 33 to be his cup-bearer, 


Aduitx [in geography] a large city of Abruzzo, in the kingdom 


of Naples, ſituated in Lat. 42 40“ N. and long. 14 20“ E. 

Aquila Pbileſapborum [with alchymiſts the philoſopher's eagle, 
is the reducing metals to ade ben — 2 r 
Agile, or AqQuiLE ta,” the plant Columbine. A 

lants with poly petalous anomalous flowers, and a fruit co 
eral capſules, collected into a ſort of Nad. 

Aqu1'LE1a, a patriarchal city of Italy, near the end of h 
of Venice. Lat. 460 200 N. and Lo . 3 300 E. , yo oy 
a AQUILINE [aquilines, of aquila, Lat. an eagle] ſomething belong- 
ing to an eagle, When applied to the noſe, Jooked as an aguilie 
noſe, f. e. a hooked noſe like an eagle's beak, an hawk's noſe. 

A. uo, a furious and extreme cold wind, by the poets feigned to 
be che offspring of ZEolas and Aurora, was painted with the tail of 
a 2 and hoary hair. | | 

Qu1'xo, a ruinous city in the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom 
of Naples, ſituated in Lat. 41 30“ N. Long. 14 30 E. 4 

Aquo'ss [aquoſur, of aqua, Lat.] watery, or like water. 

Aquvo'sr DUCTVUS [with anatomiſts] the watery paſſages, the chan- 
=y of the 171 ER carry the watery humours, called Iympha. La. 

url [in m e] a ſmall watery bladder i I leen, 
or ſome other bowel. 12 * 1 eee 

A. R. (as an abbreviation) fignifies anne regni; in the year of tht 


enus of 


ing of 


ſtars. 
 Ara'BanT ad Cariam Demini fold records] a phraſe uſed of thoſ 
who held by the tenure of ploughing and tilling the lord's lands witd- 
out the manor. Lag, :* *« 24 þ3 1 i 
AzaBz'sxfſo called from the Arabs; who uſed this kind of orna- 
ments, their religion forbidding them to make any images or figure: 
of men or animals] a term applied to ſuch painting, ornaments of 
e ts n 2k | tete, 


* 


IN 
134 


1 . Eo 4 
44 [with aſtronomers] the altar, | a conſtellation containing 3 


ble juic 


i 14 nn r +43) A * 
freezes, Oc. which 65 wholly of imaginary, Nee, plants, 
ſtalks, &c. without any human or animal figure. » 
* a lar * of. Aſia, having Turky on che north, 
Perſia and the gufph of Perſia on the call, the Indian ocean on the 
ſouth, and the Red-fea and iſthmus of Suez on the welt ; and ſituated 
| en Lat. 12 and 30? N. and 7 Long. 35? ws Ag E. 

 fubje& to a great many different princes, is only con- 
— — 5 Hablin as ſubdivided fato the three grand a of 
Arabia Felix, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Petræa. 
AA ETAN, of or pertaining to Arabia, or the Arabs. 
A' RAM [Arabicus, Lat.] eee to the Arabiannss. 
AR ABI Figures, or Ax ABC Characters 5 called, becauſe 
borrowed from the Arabs] are the numeral characters commonly 
made uſe of in large computations, as o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, not 
uſed in England till the 11th century, z. e. after the ſpread of learn- 
ing with the Arabian conqueſts in Europe. 
ARA BICUM Gummi, a tranſparent kind of gum brought from Ara- 
bia, a gum which diſtils from a ſpecies of acaia. It is very common 
among us, but little is to be met with genuine; that is accounted 
the beſt which is in ſmaller pieces, and a 
is good in all kind of fluxes, particularly catarrs. 
- A'sanrs [in botany] a herb called candy thiſt le. 
ARARISu, an idiom or manner of ſpeaking, peculiar to the Arabs 
or Arabians. 3 „%% ͤͤĩ9iðͤĩ b. | 
"-  A'RABLE [ arabile, It. arable; Sp. of arabilis, Lat. from ara, to 
plough] fit for tillage, productive of corn; as, arable land, is land fit 
to be ploughed or tilled. . 8 
Ak A “zs Lapis, a ſtone white as ivory, the powder of which is a 
*dentifrice. | tes ee, Tue . 8 
A'racan, the capital city of a ſmall kingdom, ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of the gulph of Bengal, in Lat. 20? 3o' N. and Long. 
255 e ee 
To A'race' [of arracher, Fr.] to raſe. 
Ara'cn, the chief city of Arabia Petræa, 
20' N. and Long. 49˙ E. eee e 
Ax A chNE [agayn, Gr.] the ſpider, an inſect; alſo a cobweb. 


; 


ſituated in Lat. 30 


Ax Achx OT DES [apexyoudn;, of agzx;n, and we. Gr, ſhape, in 


anatomy, ſo called from their reſemblance to a cobweb] a fine, thin, 
tranſparent membrane, which lies between the dura and pia mater, 
and is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain; alſo one of 
the tunics of the eye, the ſame as aranea tunica. 33 

AR Ac, or A'rRac, a ſpirit procured · by diſtilling from a'vegeta- 
ble juice called toddi. which flows from the cocoa- nut tree, 
ciſions made in it, like our birch: juice. 1 $ 

A'eap, a city of Upper Hungary, ſituated upon the banks of the 
Mariſch. 3 F 
As Z0'METER [of &a, thin, and welpoy, Gr. meaſure] an inſtru- 
ment to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. 3 | 

ArZo'sTYLOs [of ph., thin, and d]va>-, Gr. a column] a ſort of 
building, where the pillars are ſet at a great diſtance one from another. 
. Axzo'Tics [with phyſicians] medicines which tend to open the 
TRY of the ſkin, and render them large, for the morbific matter's 

eing carried off by ſweat, or inſenſible perſpiration. 

. A'RAFAT, a mountain of Arabia, near Mecca, where the Maho- 
metans believe that Abraham offered to ſacrifice Iſhmael, 
Anon, a province of Spain, having Biſcay and the Pyrenean 
mountains on the north, Catalonia on the eaſt, Valencia on the ſouth, 
and the two Caſtiles on the weſt. . . | | 
A Ano, as in araho conjurare [old law] to make oath in the 
church, or ſome other holy place. * 
= ARaIcNEE [in fortification] the branch, return, or gallery of a 
mine. : : | 
 Ara'L1a [in doomſday- book] arable or ploughed land. 

A'RAamoNnT, A City o 
54 N. and Long. 5 E. | = | 

A'ranDa de Duero, a city of Old Caſtile in Spain, ſituated on the 
Duero, between Oſma and Valladolid; fo called to Eiſtinguiſh it 
from another city of the ſame name, ſituated upon the Ebro. | 

Ara'NEa Tunica [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, which ſur- 
rounds and encloſes the cryſtalline humour ; ſo called from its light 
and thin contexture, like that of a ſpider's web. 

Ara'ngous [arancoſus Lat. fall of ſpiders; alſo having the re- 
ſemblance of a cobweb ; as, the arazeous membrane of the eye. 

Azxa'xnevs [with phyſicians] 1. A low pulſe. Galen. 2. A flaky 
urine, having films in it like cobwebs. 

A'*RANJUEZ, a palace belonging to the king of Spain, beautifully 
fituated on the bank of the Tagus, about or ſixteen miles 
eaſtward of Madrid. _ 3 

AxAkar, the ancient name for part of mount Caucaſus, between 
8 Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. | | 

\'RASH, a City of the province of Aſgar, in the kingdom of Fez, 
wu the river Luca falls into the . ocean. | 
'RASST, Aa maritime city of Italy, in the ſtate of Genoa, in Lat. 
447.3 N. and Long. EN 12 . n A | 
 Ara"TiION [aratio, of aro, to ie act, or ation of 
A. U J che act, or occupation o 


Ax A rokx [aratorius, of aro, Lat. to plow] belonging, or con- : 


ducive to tillage. | 1 
Ax ATT un Terre [old records] as much land as can be tilled 
with one plough. 2 ft, | 
8 ee —. ploughing, tillage. | | 
Rav'co, a city o 1, in fouth America, ſitnated on a ri 
of — ſame name, i in 37” * 1 __Þ[* Sew 8 N 
Aw. a city of Switzerland in the A ſituated 5 
ver Aar, in „ ee 25 N. and Long. 3% . | Ky Per 
Aza"xzs, or Axzas, a river of Perha. l 5 
AnAv, or Aza"rixc [pt 
rament ; alſo order. See 
Rr South A 
. AxA'vA, one moſt capes in 8 ica, form- 
ing the north point of the river 8 „ __ 
Arar'd, dreſſed, Sc. 1 2 OR 
Fur [of aren, Lat. a bow, and ga, Gr. to throw] a kind 
weapon, vulgarly called a croſs-bow. | 


RRAY, 


» 


8 4 bitration. 
oſt of a white colour. It 


ARSfTRARILx 


thing, to determine finally, 2. To judge of. 


he who preſides; as, heav'ns high arbitrator. Milton. 3. 


Languedoc in France, ſituated in Lat. 436 
| o“ N. and Long. 5? 400. 


and Long. 92? 30“ E. 5 "i 
Ango ſin mechanics] the et part of a machine which 


ly of arrazer, O. Fri de, garb, - 


; #1 \ 7 
1 ** ff «a 
FE 


 Nepaiigr fof arcus atid e engine to throw ones 


FX 
of Baa, Gr: to throw] & croſs-bow; as, the arcubz/4/ia or arbali 
was firſt ſhewn the French by our Richard | 
ter word is a contraction of the former. „ ionen 4 

A'ssg, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, ſituated near the coaſt of 
Morlachia, in Lat. 45 N. and Long. 16% E. | 
FD A'RBITER [arbitre, Fr. arbitro, It. and Sp. of artiter, Lat.] 1. An 

arhitrator, an umpire; a perſon choſen by mutual conſent of two 

Ihe to decide controverſies, to whoſe determination they voluntarily 
ubmit: 2. He who has the power of deciding or regulating, a judge? 

as, an arbiter of the affairs of Europe, - N 

: ARBITRABLE Cof arbitror, f. 1. Arbitrary, depending upon the 

will; as, offerings beſtowed in ſuch arbitrable proportion as devotion 

.moyeth. Spelman. 
tration. 

- ARBITRABLY, at diſcretion, arbitrarily. 

” "A'sniTRace, the decree or ſentence of an arbitrator. Fr, 

5 A'RBITRAL [arbitral,: Fr.] 


I. Camden, So that the lar- 


2. That may be left to, or decided by, arbi- 


of or pertaining to an arbitrator or ar- 


AxBITRAUENH {arbitror, Lat.] free - will, choice. It is uſed by 
r of _- 


A" ſof e Lat] after ones, own will or pleaſure, 
deſpotically, abſolutely. 


\ |, A'gBITRARINESS [of arbitrarins, Lat.] ſtate or quality of acting 
merely according to one's own will and pleaſure, tyranny, deſpoti- 
3 „ 


 ArniTRaA'RIOUS, [arbitrarins, Lat.] arbitrary, depending on one's 


own mere. will, precarious. 3 
.. ARBITRA'RIOUSLY [of arbitrarious) at one's mere will and plea- 
ure, arbitrarily. 


 A'rpiTRARY [arbitrarie, Fr. arbitrario, Tt. and Sp: of arbitrariut, 


Lat.] dependent altogether on one's will and choice; not being un- 
der controul, - abſolute. A 


To A'szB1TRATE, verb af. [of arbitror, Lat.] 1. To decide any 
Vet where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event. Milton. 


3. To award, give ſentence, to adjudge ; to act as ar arbitrator. 


-. To:ArBITRATE, verb neut. to give judgment. i 
AxkIT RATIO [from arbitror, Lat. ] the act of arbitrating; the put- 
ting an end to a difference by arbitrators, mutually agreed on be- 
twixt the parties. | 
having in- 


AR BITRA“TOR, 1. A perſon choſen indifferently, by the mutual 
conſent of two parties, to decide any controverſy. 2. A governor; 
He who 
determines or puts an end to an affair; as, the arbitrator of deſpairs, 
juſt death. Shakeſpeare. 


- ., ARBITRATOR [with civilians] is underſtood differently from an 


arbiter. An arbitrator being left wholly to act according to his own 
diſcretion, without ſolemnity of proceſs or courſe * judgment ; 
whereas an arbiter is obliged to act according to law and equity. 
- ARBITRA'TR1X, a female arbitrator. | | 
ABT TREMENT, determination, it is a power given by two or more 
arties contending, to ſome perſon to decide the matter in diſpute, to 
which deciſion they are obliged to ſtand under a certain penalty. It is 
the ſame as an award, compromiſe, reconcilement; as, they accommo- 
date points of religion by middle ways, as if they would make an ar- 
bitrement betwixt God and man. Bacon. | | 3 
Ax RT TRESss, 7. /ub. feminine, of arbiter. 
- While over head the moon 
Sits arbitreſs Milton. 10 
A'zBo, or A'8ROGEN, a city of Sweden, in the province of. Weſt- 
mania, ſituated upon a river of the ſame name. | 
ſituated in Lat. 462 


* 


A's BOIS, a town of Franchecompte in France, 
* 


A'zBo0N, a town of Swabia in Germany, ſituated in Lat. 479 4d N. 


* 


ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt; alſo a 
turns. Lat. 
Anon Diane, Diana's tree. Lat. See Diana. | | 
Ax Box Genealogica, i. e. the tree of conſanguinity ; is uſed to ſign; 
fy a lineage drawn out under the form or reſemblance of a root, ſtock 
branches, &c. Lat: - 2 Ten 3 
Agon Hermetis [Hermes's tree] a chymical proceſs, in the revi- 
vification of mercury. Lat. | 
Anson Judæ [Judas's tree] a tree fo called by botaniſts, being 
ſuppoſed to be the kind of tree Judas hanged himſelf upon. Lat. 
AzBor Martis [with chemiſts] coral, it being ſuppoſed to grow 
like a tree or plant under the water of the ſea. Lat. e ee, e 
Axon Porphyriana, otherwiſe called cala predicamentalis [with 
ſchoolmen] a ſcale of beings, or a figure that conſiſts of three rows or 
columns of words, the middlemoſt of which contained the ſeries of ge- 
nera and ſpecies, bearing ſome analogy to the trunk, and the extreamy 
contain the differences Ke the branches of the tree, thus, ; 


sSuss TAN ck 
Thinking L Extended 
..BO 


| NY: 
Inanimate Ani 
- 4:20 4M 1MAL- 2. 
* Irrational Rational 
e 
7 © That 
| PLATO, 
Anson Vie [in botany] | the Tree of Life, a kind of tree fre- 
quently planted te ee of its green leaf. Cart. 
Axsox Vitæ, à medicine, by the efficacy of which, it Was, rer 
that life would ſhoot out agam like a tree, Van H 
_, A'gporaARY, [arborarius, Lat.] belonging to trees. 


pindle or axis on which a machine 


mate 


. 4 * 
8. * % . N - 


& 4 1 


x 
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Anus [arborexs, Lat.) pertaining to trees. 
Ax Bozeous [wich botaniſts] a term applied to muſhrooms or 2 


- 


R 


ARC 


trees, 2s agari k, which, grows on the larch- , is Axcnancs' 1ca [in botany]. the herb. water - angelica. FL | ” 
— 7 2 16325 a 80nd. F gron are Acu⁰ELIcAL, or ARCHANGELIC [from.archange!) pertaining ll pr: 
; A 95 er [of arbor, Lat. a nel a lire wee, a ſhrub. It is found tp the order oParchangels. bd. 
Ia bad Miltn:” ** Arcuyek' ton Jof arch and Bacon the chief place of proſpect 4 1 mY 
— A'nnortsT [of arbor, 1 at Aa e Hugh theſeyeral ſignal by beacon; as, the Corniſh archbeacon Hainborough. Carex. = Th 
| Kinds and natures of trees.” A word uſed by;H 8 An chr. sor [of arch, and biſhop, n Ari veſcuo, It; ple 
N. io arbor, Lat. be tree] belonging | 8 trees; as, ſhady  argbiſcopo, Sp. and Port. archiepiſcopus, Lat. of NM ., of ture 
A berons roof. Milton. © AN und e - Gr.] a chief biſhop that has Power over other ofe- 
A*'rnour [ arboratum, of „ Lat. but 8 derives it of bühops, as his ſuffra Rag? 
5 benebenga, Sax. a manſipn] a bower in a garden, a ng ARCHBI'SHQPRICK [archithiſcepatus, Lat.] the + extant of the. juriſdic- the 
made by green branches of trees, to ſit in and take the alr.. tion; alſo the dignity and bepefice of an archþiſh : verſ 
ages Fw, a pores of bindweed. 5 ARCHaCHa'NTER, the chief or preſident of the WR of a church. creat 
1 8 a 18 i in the canton of Bern, bene! in W as, arch-chymick ſun, the chief chymiſt the tun, ive 
at. 47 10 N. an ome 
A4 'S$TIVE Carbs, © o arbuſtivous, Lat.] ſhrubby, Uke, or Axen-pav'i, the chief or pontiff of the ancient, Druids. of th 
ing to ſhrubs. AxchD API ER [of arch and. dapiſar, t.] the principal ſewer, | diſea 
Azpu'Tz [arbutu;, Lat. ] the ſtrawberty-tree. The word is found onę of the chief officers of the emperor of Germany, _ . As 
in May's eorgicks; ARCHDEA'coN [ar beSacrh, Fr. arcidiacone, | It. arcedidno, Sp. * can b 
Az rus, the ieee Lat. In botany, a [ary of plants chifiaconus, Lat. - 132 Jax, of acxwr and Nane, Gr. to mini- Ag 
. witha one-leaved hell-faſhioned. flower, and a berry or! i eſecitivg ſter to] a di nif fied lergyman, whole © office is to viſit-ewo years in who 1 
a large ſtrawberry: three,” and Who ſupplies the hiſhop's place in ſuch matters as belong WY Ax 
„ (Fr, arcus, Lat.] 1. A ſegment of a circle, not more than do the epiſcopal function. The . Riles him the biſhop) 8 vicar — old, 2 
| half of 5 it. This word is uſed in the ſciences. 2. An arch. 80 Pope . Jogy. 
writes it. See Arcn. | RCHDEA CORRY- — at, Fr. bi Faconato, It. arcediond]. AR 
| Ac AN Fr. of arc and bouter, Fr. to abut] i in architecture, e Sp. of arch and Ro | or the extont of the ſpiritual juriſ. or trea 
. ſignifies a flat arch. abutting againſt the reins of a vault, in order to ſup- diction of an archdeacon. » Arc 
: port it, and prevent its givin way.  Arcnvea\ CONSHIP, the office and _— of an archdeacon. ARC 
! AxcaCyrographica, Lat. A common cheſt with three lacks and keys, ARCHDU'KE door archiduc, Fr. arciquca, It. arebidugue, Sp. of archi. a phyſi 
kept by l Chriſtians an] Jews, wherein all the contracts, mort- dux, Lat.] one who has pre-eminence above other dukes : a title given - Arc 
ages obligations, belonging to the Jews, were kept to prevent to ſome ſoverei eign princes, as the archdukes of Auſtria and A . to an at 
ud, by order of our kin ing Richard the firſt. AxchDu,αν,A, the territory at | juriſdiction af an 3 AR c. 
1 Anc 4 CHON, or Arc, A $SON, the name of 4 gulph between the ; Arcupu'cusss {archiducheſſ, Fr. arciduceſſa, It.] an ie biſhop ; 
mouth of the Garonne and that of the Adour. lady; alſo a daughter of the enn © of Germany, as ha is archduke Arc 
Axca'pia, a ſea-port town of European Tur] , ſituated on the of Auſtrja. | | Arc 
weſtern coaſt of the. Bones, in Lat. 37 20 N. an Long 22 E. Azcn-Flanines, the chief prieſts among the Ramans. | As cr 
Axca'vs, Fr. A continued arch, a walk arched over. Pope uſes it. ARCn-Heretic,, a chief or 77 leader of heretics. ARCH 
Azcamum: Tplur! arcane, a ſecret] a name given by ſome authors Axcn-Philo ſopher, the chic hiloſopher, ſe = office... 
i to chemical preparations, or medicinal compotrions, that they om Arxcy-Prelate, the chief relate. | Axen 
5 | keptſecret, and not diſcovered. Axch-Pirate, a N roxer, a chief or prin cipal pirate. a Chief ſ 
' ARCANUM Corallinum [with « chemiſts] a preparation of red preci- Anch-Preilyter, or Kcu-Priat e r. arciprete, I. Arcy 
=” pitate, made by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre, and N e the arcbipreſte, Sp. archipresbyter, Lat. erz adele, Hd a * Welly. ſhip. 
= diſtillation again and again, till a wder is procu ter or prieſt, or a rural dean. 1 Alx cn 
3 AxcaxuN Duplicatum [with chemiſts] is prepared under the cap ut mot- To Axch over, to cover ith an arch. = Aach. 
1 tuum of aqua fortis, by diſſolving! it in hot water, filtrating ; and pe Axcut fazyn, Gr. in medicine] the begining ofa. FT EXE the highe 
3 "if rating it to a cutiele. A 8 (a arch] bent in the form of an arch. Ak cHI. 
E 2 uviale, or Azcanune Jovi. [with chemiſts] is an AachEp a, A {with farriers, &c.] an imperfeCtion i in a horſe, inventor, 
4 2 e of equal parts of tin and mercury, powdered and by when bei natural poſition, he has his legs Te en, and ARCHt 
F550 geſted with ſpirit of nitre; the dry maſs being powdered again, the whole eg Na A HT of arch xr bow. | a monaſte 
4 re —_ drawn'off in a Prone, and 5 * in ſpi- Ale Pater A's br. ee ho a TOY 
E rit of wine, the powder is become taſteleſs. RCHER [Fr. of arcus ab e ſhoots. with a bow, a RCHIA 
4 W NIS' lin Id oe A, Ee _ _ # 0 00] ap that i * pena 
2 Axcev'tmos [aexry r. in botan URCHER: ;, were perſo ns ſkilled jn archery; 2 of * SOUIP 
An SN [of op Lat. a bow, MY arch phages, of a  Giery + arm WS aſl 8 her. 52 br. zs Others { 
ons The fy, the vault of heaven. So it is called in poetry; A 2 4 Thb. he. uſe of th e bo lim artillery, ſea or up 
as, tl e vaulted arch. 2. (from 4 aN, Gr.] SI "Now obſolete. r archery challen 4 ge. TENT . — ich the ter, anck 
The noble duke, my maſter, Bb hit 7 The nt gf one w wh pos i A e 
W. Ancie 09 0 r 0 HIST 
wy LATE arch Pp patron, comes to ight. Shakehcare.. the lod, to ab? his' face pi keeping + e ' of an army 
RCH, or Ark [in geom is an not more than its half, Dean of the A'scyss, or the Axcnps,, the.c doe of amy. 
of af 5 ofa. — eh: curred line, lyi from one point to the dae the arches, .: 12. Fi 8 TX the — teen ARCutsy 
another, by w the quantity of the e circle or line, or ſome pariſhes in the city g Fe „ being empted ME IC. . - 
other thing ſought after She be gathered. Bom the Lorin, of 2 8 22 London, and 2 * cory 2 Men 
Annen fin aſtronomy} as the diurnal arch of the ſun, is of a biſhop of Canterbury, of which ſhe of Baw is one. Some others i redus, Lat. 
cicels arallel to the equator, which is deſcribed by the ſun in its ſay, that he was firſt called the arches, auſe the. oficial w who rofeſſc 
ay va 2 riſin = 1 pag -, jb n ban ; | bs br op, the 5 of th he 2 es, Was tte in Fore Court, 40 ds. 
RCH of Z rogre//ton, Or ARCH of Lirecmion fin nomy is an and by that means the names ed. be juriſdiction oi ect ot 
arch of the zodiac, which a planet ſeems to paſs over, when the motion this ; Judge 5 ey, and 5 *Y the 8 —— . as, chief arc 
| of it is according to the order of the ſigns. So that, d any 7557 he forthwith {ends out his citz- RCHITE 
4 Axcnk e ag tw [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the zodiac, de- tea to 8 party 268 hs inhibition to the judge from whom by which the 
IS ſcribed w retrograde, or-moving contrary to the order of the appeal is ma nals. Derh, 
the ſigns. - ARCHEs, or e fow ee [fo called, becauſe i it is kept in ts: Wi ArcniTe' 
| Anc of Vi 4 ned —_— is the depth of the fan below . church of St. Mary! Bow i in Cheaplide, the top of the ſteeple of ing. | 
_ at w. begins to riſe F which before was hid j in which was in former times raiſed with tone Pillars, built =p wiſe | AxcmiTec 
like ſy many bent bows) the chief and moſt ancient 42 belong. ving the pc 
*% e {in archizefture) f is a Concave or hollow building raiſed ing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury for for the Shale of f ſpiritual to the nature 
on a . pe poets — or nn al ſerving as the in- uſe. 1 : AncnTEc 
upport of any ſu ure, as a bridge, c. 8 imilar AxcnxkEs [in metry ſ contain ophers] that 
b Ae [arcuo, Lat.) L. Teaser n. 2. To cover of degrees of uneq oh e — * ih the fe nde eggs of female 
wich arches. 288 2 2 Nee ure] are thoſe which make an found in Boyle 
Anch-wisz, in the form or manner of an arch. exact ſemicircle, 110 ba R in „e middle Mat chard of the AxchirE'c 
Ack, adj. bee robably of fer. Gr. chief] of the fiſt 6. | arch. tura, i} 
 Azcn [arg, ck * nan » waggiſh geil, wo a, Lie This ' Scheme 3 in archite dure arches chat are leſs than a ſeni- 3 5 = abi 
tion it s to have ned in ne applied e, and o . 7 bulding. 
2 6 all <= 2. 55 3 ner 4 95 — cpplequracy are flatter, containing 80, 70, ar 60 & trier Fig 
— es the third and eint h 25 i/ Arca 
Azxcn, 2 * partiele [of rhe 6: mag 5 e ant 1 0 of 0 he *r vole, ending e ae 8 2 by Sous N 
; chief power, being affixed to any word es chief, as arch- angel, wn from 1 rs, the 
arch- ſhop, duke, Se. We like By: fay, arch-knave, = a.” be divilion g # Joes ine threo gr, four parts at plc mhich rok ch 
traitor, -wag, heretic. It is —— 2 variouſly with re- Eliptjcal Axe emire] aod nds of buildii 
gard to the ch, which, | before a conſonant, ſounds as in Wente as Moy ri ory 1. A 22 or 22 the 25 for- ICacy, richn, 
* archdeacon, before a vowel like k, as archangel. mer] hacks uſe 10 tle- * ilitary Arc 
2 Sax. with a maptle-trees in chimneys... * ee 
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Vho profeſſes the art of building. 2. A contriver of a buildin 


AR C 


Ancus'us [rang Gr. ancient} it is uſed to denote the ancient 
brate of phyſics conceriing which a treatiſe was written by Hip- 
rates. 1 e nen 2063. 5 ID eee 
| the principle of life and vigour in any living creature. 
313 uſed by this term to expreſs ſome certain princi- 

le of life and motion; as the cauſe of all the effects obſervable in na- 


uh and it has e by them to very different things; ſome 
iſe it t ify the fire Io : 
hg oa pum on of metals and minerals, and * it alſo to be 
the principle of life in vegetables; others underſtand by it a certain uni- 
verſal ſpirit, which (as they imagine) is diffuſed throughout the whole 
creation, and is the active cauſe of all the phænomena of nature, others 
ive it the name of anima mundi, i. e. the ſoul of the world; and 
ome call it the vulcan or heat of the earth: they ſuppoſe there is a ſhare 
of this archeus in all bodies, which, when it is corrupted, produces 
diſeaſes, which they ſtile archeal diſeaſes. | * 3. 
Axcuevs [with chemiſts]. the higheſt and moſt exalted ſpirit that 
can be ſeparated from mixed bodies. . : 
Agcntaco'LuTHo0s [GR, ü⁴ꝓ nv dog, Gr.] the chief of the acolythi, 
ho were certain miniſters in cathedral churches. 4 
ARcHaio'LoG1C [archatologicus, Lat. of & gX %ꝙ MROGs of b6X,4406, 
old, and Ae, Gr. a diſcourſe] treating of or belonging to archaio- 
logy. To HE e 


. 
4 


or treatiſe of antiquities. TE ME 
Ach Px lox, the maſter of the order of the knights templers. 


Arcnala'TeR, or ARCHIa'TROs [of &exralgrs, of 2 and zalec;, 
G- 


a phyſician] the principal or chief phyſician to a king, : 
F joan ed 2h rarebidiacom;; Lat g , Gr.] belonging 
to an archdeacon ; as, an archidiaconal viſitation. 
 ARCHigPI'SCOPAL, [archiepiſcopus, Lat.] pertaining to an arch- 
biſhop ; as, the archiepiſcopal ſe. 45 
" Axcnice/nn Meorbi, Lat. [with phyſicians] acute diſeaſes. 

Ax chikVv'N ck, the chief of the eunuchs. _ 

Axcnica'LLus, the chief of the prieſts of CybeleQ. 5 

ARrCHIGRAMMa'TEVUS, the principal ſecretary or chief clerk of an 

office. Lat. | . 1 $3 
. ARcu1'cRAPHER [&gxrygn@o;, of ag and yeatu, Gr. to write] 
a chief ſecretary... ; ond Alte | 

ARCHI'GRAPHY 
ſhip. | en "= 8 . 

A'rcnieoTE [archipota, Lat.] the chief or maſter drinker. ; 

| ArCHIHERE'TICAL [of &exn and wg, Gr.] heretical, or falſe in 
the higheſt and moſt dangerous degree. 

Axcail.o%aan Verſes, a ſort of verſes whereof Archilochus was the 
inventor.  - 0 

ARCHIMA'NDRITE [aex:puardeing, of an, the chief, and g, 
a monaſtery, or rather bf for bode and ay Heſych. ] the ſuperior of 
a monaſtery, much the ſame as is now called an abbot. 
 ARcummiME [&gx:uyo:;, Of cg and wycs, a buffoon] an arch- 
buffoon. 

Agcuirt'Laco [either of «exo, chief, and way, the ſea, or, 
as others ſay, a corruption of &y10wiAzyoc, g. d. the holy ſea] a main 
ſea or large gulph, containing a cluſter of ſmall iſlands one near ano- 
ther, and ſeveral little ſeas which take their names from thoſe iſlands, 
It is particularly applied to that between Greece and Aſia) 

I ARCHISTRA'TEGUS [| agy1realnyo;, of agxo; and oleatnyos, a leader 
of an army] the generaliſſimo, captain-general, or lord general of an 
= army. | 
ArcuisYNaco'cus [agyoraywyo;, Gr.] the chief ruler of a ſyna- 
R | 
my '"RCHITECT [architeFe, Fr. architetto, It. architecto, Sp. archi- 
| telus, Lat. of &gxn and reden, an artificer] 1. A maſter-builder, he 
: he 
who builds. 3. The maker of any compound body; as, the divine 
| archite& of the human body. 4. A contriver, a plotter in general ; 
as, chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shakeſpeare, 
 ARCHITE'CTIVE [ om architect] belonging to architecture, that 
by which the work of architecture is performed; as, architective mate- 


[ archigraphia, Lat. of « exyreapin, Gr.] ſecretari- 


rials. Derham. | | 
& ARCHITECTONICE [agxirixourn, Gr. ] the art or ſcience of build- 
| ing 15 | 


 ArCHITECToO'NIC [&exilexlonxo;, of &exy and Texlwv, artificer] 
having the power or {kill of building a thing up regularly according 
to the nature and properties of it; that which can form any thing. 
ARCHITECToO'NIC Nature, or ARCHITECToONIC Spirit [with philo- 
ſophers] that forming nature, power or ſpirit, that hatches the ova or 
eggs of females into living creatures of the ſame kind, This word is 
found in Boyle. | AED 300 
ARCHITECTURE [Fr. architettura, It. architetüra, Sp, architec- 
tura, lar! 1. The art of building, f. e. of erecting edifices proper 
either for habitation or defence. 2. The effect reſulting from the art 
of 5 3. The performance itſelf; as, this is a piece of 
divine architecture. | 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, the art of contriving and erecting commo- 
dious N for the uſes of civil liſe. This art is divided into five 
orders, the Tuſcan, the Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; 
which took their riſe from the different proportions that the different 
kinds of buildings rendered neceſſary, a ing to the bulk, ſtrength, 
delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity required. | 
Military AxcyiTECTURE, diſcovers the beſt way of railing fortifi- 
cations about cities, towns, camps, ſea-ports, &c, | 
Naval AgCniTECTURE, is an art that teaches the conſtrul ion of 
ſhips, gallies, and other floating veſſels for the water ; with ports, 
moles, docks, c. on the ſhore. a 155 | 
Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, is that wherein the projectures are 
painted either with black or white, or coloured after the manner of 
marble; alſo called ſcene-work in the painting of columns, Qc. that 


ArxcniTECTURBE [in perl, the members 
of which are of different meaſures and modules, and diminiſh. in pro- 
portion to their diſtance, to make the building appear longer and larger 
io the view than it really is. | 

AncnitecTvurE is repreſented in painting and ſculpture as a woman 


2 


ſeem to ſtand out in relievo in theatres. 
pective] a ſort of buildin 


e 


dged in the centre of the earth, and aſcribe 


Axcyaio'Looy [archaiologia, Lat. of al Nοο, Gr. ] a diſcourſe 


AR B 


ſitting upon a piece of a pillar, having all ſorts of tools and inſtruments 
about her, and looking earneſtly upon a draught or deſign which lies in 
her lap. Behind her a perſon repreſenting reaſon, looking likewiſe 
upon the draught, on her head a helmet, in her left hand Pallas's 


* L 


ſhield, and in her right Mercury's caduceus. i 
Military Arcurtector is repreſented as a woman in her prime 
of life, her raiment parti- coloured, a gold clain, with a diamond pen- 
dant abgut her neck, holding in her right hand a ſwallow, and in her 
left th A 9% of a regular ee, at her feet a pick · ax, ſpade, 
and at er inſtruments: the explanation of theſe two art very eaſy and 
natural. 

The parti- coloured veſtments denote the underſtanding of divers 
contrivances in this art; the golden chain and diamond denote duta- 
bility and excellency : for fortification is the beſt jewel of princes, ſecu- 
rity * enemies; the ſwallow is remarkable for the artificial building 

er neſt. | ; 
| A'RCHITRAVE [of gn, Gr. the chief, and trabs, Lat. a baow) 
that part of a column or order of columns that is above or lies imme+ 
diately upon the capital. It is the loweſt member of. the frieze, and 
even of the whole entablature; it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal 
beam in timber- buildings. It is ſometimes called the reaſon- piece, as 
in portico's, cloiſters, 2M the maſter-piece in ehimneys, and hyper- 
thyron over the jambs of doors or lintels of windows. 

ARCHITRAVE Doors [with architects] ſach as have an architrave. 
on the jambs, and over the door, 
the top be curved, on the arch, | 

ARrcniTRAVE Windows [with architects] are commonly an ogee 
raiſed out of the ſolid timber, with a liſt over it. | | 

ARCnivay LT [archiwolte, Fr.] the inner contour of an arch, or a 
fram e ſet off with mouldings, running over the faces of the arch ftones, 
and bearing upon the impolts. | 
_ Axrcni'ves, having no ſingular [Fr. archivos, Sp. archi va, Lat. 
of 22x40, Gr.] a place where ancient records, charters, or evidences 
are kept, as the office of the maſter of the rolls in chancery or the ex- 
chequer. It is ſometimes uſed for the wtings themſclves; as, look 
a little into the Moſaic archives. Woodward. 

A'RCHNEss, waggiſhneſs, petty dexterouſneſs in management, craf- 
tineſs in trivial miſchief. | TT 

ARcCHo'NTES [exerles, Gr.] the chief magiſtrates of the eity of 
Athens, after the kingly government had been aboliſhed. 

_ -ARcno'nTicks, ſome miſguided Chriſtians, in the th century, who 
are ſaid to have denied the reſurrection, and held the w&fT to be the 
work of ſome powers, which they called archontes, 7. e. rulers or 
TIinces. 5 
N AR cico “vivo, a province of Dalmatia, bounded by Boſnia, Man- 
tenero, and the Adriatic ſea, and called by the Italians Santa Sabata. 

Arct-Levu'To [in muſic books] a very large and long lute, and but 
a little different from a theorbo lute, uſed by the Italians for playing a 
thorough baſs. F 

Alco [in muſic books] a bow or fiddle-ſtick. JT. 

Axco, a town of the biſhopric of Trent in Italy, ſituated about ſix- 


upon the cup- piece, if ſtrait, or if 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of Trent, in Lat. 46° N. Long. 100% 4&' E. 


A' xcos, the name of a town in Andaluſia in Spain, and of one in 
Old Caſtile, upon the river Xalon. . 
A xcrie [artigue, Fr. artico, Sp. arcticus, Lat: of agxlog, of 


axles, Gr. the bear] northern, northward, belonging to, lying un- 


der the bear, 3 

ArcTic Circle [in aſtronomy] one of the leſſer circles of the 
ſphere, diſtant 23 degrees and a half from the north pole. 

ArcTic Pole [in aſtronomy] the northern pole of the world, 7. e. 
of both earth and heaven, ſo named of arctes, a cluſter or conſtellation 
of ſtars near it. PT, 

ArcTos Minor [in aſtronomy] the leſſer bear. | 

ARCT0O'PHYLAX [AA, of a gales, a conſtellation called the 
bear, and pu, a keeper] the poets tell us, that Arctophylax was 
the ſon of Jupiter and Caliſtho, an Arcadian, whom Lycaon cut in 
pieces, and ſet before Jupiter to eat at a banquet; and that Jupiter 
overthrew the table, and out of abhorrence to Lycaon's cruelty, burnt 


his houſe with a thunder-bolt, but joining together the Arcadian's di- 


vided limbs, placed him among the ſtars. Eratoſthenes. | 


AgrcTosco'roDon [with botaniſts] the herb ramſons. 

ARcTosTA'PHYLo0s [with botaniſts] the bilberry. 

ArcTu'rus [aexlvge-, of a andepa, the tail] a ſtar of the firſk 
magnitude in the conſtellation Ar&ophylax or Bootes. | 

4 RCUATE. [arcuatus, Lat.] bent in the manner of an arch or bow; 
as, ſounds that move in oblique and arcuate lines. Bacon. | 

Arcvua'tia Offa [in anatomy] the bones of the finciput, or, as 
ſome will have it, of the temples. Lat. 

ArcuaT1LE [arcuatilis, Lat.] bowed or bent. 

Axcu rio For arcuate] act of bending or faſhioning like an arch 
or bow, the ſtate of being incurvated, crookedneſs. 

AzcuaTion [with gardeners] the railing of trees by layers. It is 
ſo called from bending down to the ground the branches which ſpring ' 
from the off-ſets after planting. 7 
 Arcvarion' [in ſurgery] the bending of bones. | 

Arxcu'aTuRE [arcuatura, Lat.] the bowing or bending of an arch, 
 ARrCUBA'L13TER, or ARCUBALLISTER [of arcus, a bow, and ba/- 
lifia, Lat. an engine, of ga, Gr. to throw] he who bears a croſs- 
bow. A word uſed by Camden. ' | 

A'scuLvs [among the Romans] a deity who oppoſed thieving, 
whereas the goddeſs Laverna was an encourager of it. | 

Ap [and, Sax. aero, Du. art, Ger.) 1. Natural diſpoſition or 
temper ; as, Barnard, filial affection. 2. Quality or habit; as drunk- 
ard, dullard, Qc. 

A'RDENBURG, a fortified town of Dutch Flanders, ſituated about 
8 miles north eaſt of Bruges, in Lat. 5 1 15 N. Long. 3? 
200 E. . 
A*RDENCY, or A'RDENTNxEss [of ardens, Lat. of ardeo, to burn, or 
be very hot] ardour, - eagerneſs of deſire, warmth of affection; as, 
cy of love. | N 
DENT [Fr, ardente, It. and Sp. of ardens, Lat.] 1T, Hot, 
ere burning, very hot; vebement, fierce ; as, | ardent eyes. 
2. ager, affectionate, generally uſed of deſire ; as, ardent vows to a 


8 | | Azpaxt 


— 


Eg 


about 10 miles ſouth of Calais. Lat. 50% 45 


to coun 


dry ing. 


ARE 


Azvent Spirits ſwith'cheiniſts] ſuch ſpirits as being diſtilled from 
fermented 3 c. will — fire and burn; as brandy, c. 
AnbzyrIr [of ardent with warmth, with eager affection. 5 
Abl, or Arpevr'L, the burying mer ſome of the ancient 
kings of Perſia, fituated in Lat. 360 N. Long. 64% 20 E. 5185 
: — a diſtrict of the 3 of Roſs, in Scotland, being 
a kind of peninſula, lyin weſtward of Cromarty; the natives com- 
monly call it the Black Iſland. s | 


A npocu, a ſmall town of Perthſhire; in Scotland. | 


Anon, or Arpov't [ardeur, Fr. ardor, It. ardor, Sp. and Lat.] 

a burning heat. 5 | EH | 
Arpor, vehemence, fervency, earneſt deſire. : 

--Arvpor, the perſon: ardent. This is only uſed by Milton; as, 

thouſand celeſtial ardors. | | 5 Fat 

- Arpor' [in a medicinal ſenſe] a very great heat raiſed in a human 


body. a | 
Anoon Ventriculi, a pain in the ſtomach uſually called heart-burn- 
ing. Lat. : W 1 
| 5 Urine, a heat of urine. Lat. 
"A'sDRa, or ArDRE's, is the capital of a country on the ſlave coaſt 
of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated near the river Lagos. Lat. 5 N. 
Long. 4% E. V! 
| ArDRe's a town of the province of Picardy, in France, ſituated 
N. Long. 25. E. 
4 * [arduitas, of ardugs, high, Lat.] height, ſteepneſs; alſo 
culty. R 
wavy [arduo, It. and Sp. of arduus, Lat.] difficult; alſo high, 
and hard to climb. | 5 | 25 
Ax DbvovsxESsS [of eee difficulty; alſo height. 
- Ars, the plural of the preſent tenſe of the verb to be. See To BE. 
as, we, ye, they, are. . 8 1 
A'zg, or ALAMT' RE [in muſic] the name of one of the eight notes 
in the ſcale, and is the loweſt note but one in that of Guido; as is ex- 
emplified in the following line? 2 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 5 
Are, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion; . 
B mi, Bianca take him for thy lord, RAO, 
C faut, that loves with all affection. Shakeſpeare. 
ABA, Lat. any plain open ſurface whereon we walk; as, the 
floor of a room, the open part of a church, the vacant part of an 
3 or ſtage; any incloſed place; as, a cockpit, or bowling- 
green, c. | | 
CA. in building] the extent of a floor. e 
AREA Fit geometricians] the ſurface or ſuperficial content of 
55 F | 
2510 with phyſicians] a diſeaſe that makes the hair fall off. 
Ax kA [with gardeners] a bed or quarter in a garden. 
Ak EA [| with aſtronomers] a circle about the moon and ſome ſtars, 
otherwiſe called Halo. El. | ROE 
Area [in fortification] the ſuperficial content of any rampart or 
other work. CEE, 
A'REBON, a town of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Formoſa. Lat. 5 N. Long. 5 E. 5 
AR R'CA, the fruit of a kind of a palm tree that grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The properties aſcribed to it, are, that it ſtrengthens the 


: 


| ſtomach, and carries off every thing that might corrupt the gums. 


To Artz'ap, or ARrg'ed [prob. of red (en) Ger. to ſpeak, nevene, 
Sax. a ſpeaker, or ned, or aned, Sax. a ſentence, or anedan, Sax. 
Ml. Johnſon] to adviſe, to direct. It is an old word uſed 

by Spencer and Milton. | | | | 

Ak“ nE [old word] to divulge. 288 

AREFaC'T1ON [arefa#io, of aręfacio, Lat. to dry] 1. The act of 

2. The ſtate of being dry. It is uſed by Bacon. 

To A“R EF Y [arefacio, Lat.] to make dry, to exhale moiſture from 
any thing. Bacon uſes it. 
Ax ECO [aprywr, Gr.] an ointment of a diſſolving, looſening, and 

thinning qualit 7. 

 A'REMBERG, a city of Germany, ſituated about twenty five miles 

ſouth of Cologn. Lat. 50 30 N. Long. 625“ E. 

Ax NA, ſand, gravel, grit. Lat. 
Ax ENA [with phyſicians] gravel bred in a human body, which is 
ade up of a great deal of ſalt and earth, and often grows into a 
ne. | 

ARENA [ſand, ſo called becauſe the place was ſtrewed with ſand, to 

hide from the view of the people the blood ſpilt in the combat] the 

Pit or ſpace in the middle of the circus or amphitheatre of the Romans, 

where the gladiators had their combats ; and ſometimes it was uſed 

for the circus or amphitheatre itſelf ; and ſometimes for the campus of 

the ſoldiers and army. 5 
Arena'ctovus [arenaceus, of arena, Lat.] ſandy, or having qua- 

lities like ſand; as, an arenaceous friable ſubſtance. Woodward, © 
Ak ENA “RIA [in botany] an herb, a ſort of buckthorn. Lat. 
Are'naky [arenarius, Lat.] of, or belonging to ſand or gravel. 

A word rarely uſed. | ; 
Ax RNA TION [of arena, Lat. ſand, with mn; awry! a ſort of dry 

bath, when the patient ſits with his feet upon hot ſan | 
Axeno'se [arenoſus, of arena, Lat.] ſandy, full of ſand or gravel. 
A'RENSWALD, a town of Germany, in the marquiſate of Bram. 

denburg, upon the confines of Pomerania. ; 
ARENTARE [old rec.] to rent out, to let at a certain rent, 
ARE NULouvs [of arenula, Lat. grit] gritty, full of ſmall ſand. 
ARE OLA, a little bed in a garden, a {mall court-yard. Lax. 

AxkoOLA Papularis [with anatomiſts] the circle about the nipple or 

teat. ; 3 

 AREO'METER- [of «yp, the air, and dg, Gr. to meaſure] an in- 

ſtrument uſually made of fine thin glaſs, which having had as much 
running quickſilver put into it, as will ſerve to keep it upright, is 
ſealed up at the top: ſo that the ſtem or neck being Qivi into de- 
grees, heavineſs or lightneſs of any liquor may be found by its 
nking more or leſs into it. | 
Arzo'paciTes, or AREBOPA'GITES, [aguowayilne, of ane, Mars, 
and ways, a bill} judges of a court in the Areopagus of Athens, in- 

ſtituted by Solon tor the trial of malefactors. WR MEIES 3 

AREQpPa'GUs [acuumayes, of agng, Mars, and may, 2a hill, fo 


« 


* 


. 
— Ef + 


— 


coats of 


\. nets] the moon; [of the four elements] the water; 70 precious 


ARG 


called from che god Mars being ſentenced there upon the accuſation b | 


Neptune brought _— him for killing his ſon} a court of Athens, | 
which ſtood on an hill near the city. oe e 5 
AxzosT TIE, a building where the columns fland a little too thick; 1 
or, as others ſay, at a convenientdiſtance. a Tae 
Artortecro'nics [of dew, Mars, and van, Gr. a ſtructure per 
that part of fortification which directs how to attack an enemy ſafely, SS - 
and lebt advantagioully. n ain — | wo 
Azzo'ric Medicines [of agaiog, Gr.] ſuch as open the pores of the 13 5 
{:in, and render them large enough for matter, cauſing a diſeaſe, to 4 
be carried off by ſweat or inſenſible perſpiration. 0 Jp wi, 
— 3 5 city of Peru, in South America, ſituated in Lat. 7 

17 Long. 73? W. | ee 960 { 

ert [old law] affright, ſurprizae. | - Jr” 
ArzTo'Locy [of agery, virtue, and , Gr. to diſcourſe] that ege 
part of moral philoſophy that treats of virtue, its nature, and the A 
means of arriving at it. . : 
Are'zzo, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, ſituated in Lat. 430 15 N. 4 


Long. 13* 15 
ARAL, or A', more commonly called red tartar, the hard 
lees ſticking to the Tides of red wine veſſels. 
 A'xcax, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain, in the dioceſe of To. 
edo. | , 
Arxce'a, or Arxcx'r, human figures made up of ruſhes, which the 
veſtal virgins at Rome threw away annually into the river Tiber. 
Arcr'Ma, of ARGEMON [dgyqua, Or agyser, of Ages, Gr. white] 
a little ulcer of the eye in the circle called iris, having its ſeat in a part 
of the black of the eye. E 
ANON Lace Gr.] wild tanſey, ſilver weed, an herb like 
a ) againſt the argema. . 
Poppy ron. E ſmall 25 Germany, in the palatinate of the 
Rhine, between Simmerin and Bacherac. 
Arxce'nT, ad}. [Fr. of argentum, Lat. filver] bright like filver ; as, 
argent fields, in Milton. | 7 
ARGENT [in heraldry] is commonly a white colour uſed in the 
tlemen, knights and baronets; the white colour in the 
coat of a ſovereign prince is called luna, and that in the arms of the 
nobility, pearl; all ſuch fields being ſuppoſed to be ſilver, and is one 
of the metals, and charged with the colours. In engraving of ar. 
moury, the field argent is repreſented by the whiteneſs of the paper, 
deer, any ſtrokes on it, as all other colours have. See Plate i), 
„ te aft ons Toney 
ier 0 White, ſignifies [of virtues” and ſpiritual qualiti-.}, 
humility, purity, innocence, felieity, 3 truth; [of wor- 
thy good qualities] beauty and genteelneſs of behaviour; [of the pla. 
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ſtones] the and chryſtal; [of human conſtitations] the phleg- 
matic ; [of beaſts] the ermin, which is all white without any ſpot; 
[of the parts of a man] the brains and [of his age, ] the old. | 
Ac alfo ſignifies in a woman, chaſtity; iu a maid, virtue; in 
Judges, juſtice; and in the rich, humility, | e : 
'RGENTAG, à town of France, in the Limouſin, ſituated upon the 
Dordogne, in Lat. 45* 5“ N. Pong. 2 EF, 
A'sGENTAN, a city of France, in the Lower Normandy, upon the coonclu 
Orne. Lat. 48 34' N. Long. 35 E. | Ae 


ARGENTA'NGINA [or gentum, filver, and angina, Lat. a quinſcy] as, the 
a term made uſe of when a counſellor that is to plead at the bar being Ax 
bribed, feigns himſelf ill, and not able to ſpea Under ſuch a fe- ARO 
titious malady Demoſthenes is once ſaid to have laboured; whence matter 
came the greek proverb Bu; ems yAwrIng, meaning, that he had an At. Ax 
tic coin, on which was ſtamped the figure of an ox, upon his Alac 
tongue. 4 2 | „ 9 t 

AxoENTA“TIo [argentatus, of argentum, Lat.] a gilding, or overlay. in ARS 


ing with filver. = : 
ARGENT1'ERE, a ſmall iſland in the Archipelago, ſituated about fix ) BE RG 
miles eaſt of the Morea, in Lat. 37 N. Long. 25* E. | f 15 


ARGENTIERE, is alſo the name of a ſmall town of Languedoc ir 22 
France, in Lat. 44 30“ N. Long. 4 E. | viour 
ArxcenTi'Na [with botaniſts] the herb ſilver-weed or wild tan- with pe 
„ | | 

ere [argentin, Fr.] ſounding like ſilver. | Axor 
AxcNr“Nοꝗ̃ [among the Romans] the deity of ſilver coin. Puting f 
Ach N ron, a town of France, ſituated about forty five miles ARGU 
ſouth-weſt of Bourges, in Lat. 46® 40 N. Long 1 35 E. ſhrill. 

ny [argentoſus, Lat.] full of filver, as is in white cal PE _ 

e ; g ; 
Axck'NrU, filver. Lat. 72 

e what album [in doomſday book] ſilver coin, current mo- __ 5 ake 
ney. at, x 

Niedere Dei [God's money] money given as earneſt upen W a 
making of a bargain, Lat. Such money being in many countries, 3 A 
in Holland and Germany, always given to the poor. I oe 

ARGENTUM wivum [With chemiſts] mercury,” quick-ſilver, &. ele 

Ax L [argilla, Lat. agſane., Gr. in natural hiſtory] white cl; fo _ 
a fat ſoft kind of earth, of which potters veſſels are made. 5 oe F 4 

ArcrLLous [argilloſus, of argilla, Lat.] made of clay, full of _ A # 
clay, clayey. This word is found in Brown. | 8 At 

ARco Avis [in aſtronomy] the ſhip Argo, a ſouthern conſtel/atio" p p ä 
conſiſting of twenty- four ſtars. . fore nb 

ARrGONA'UTICs, poems on the expedition of Jaſon and his con- 2 * 
panions, in fetching the golden fleece. | makin 4 
 ArGoNnavu Ts, the companions of Jaſon, who accompanied him ol Ann 7 
an expedition to Colchis, in order to fetch the golden fleece, 25, of the Bal 
commonly ſuppoſed ; but, in reality, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, to in- ir 
_ _ northern nations to ſhake off their connexion with the ER leaves } 

n ſtate. | „ vo eg 5 des. 

A'acos, a ſea port town of 'Eurapean Turkey, in the Morea, fu. 7 | — 


ated on the bay of Napoli de Romania, in Lat. 37% 30 N. 


Long. 237 E. 2 1 

A*rcosy [derived by Pope from argo, the name of Jaſon's ſhip] * 1 
— — for merchandiſe, a Lal carrac ; as, bef — wich pu nd 
/ ae | me vo ay | 

A'scow, a country of Switzerland that adjoins to the lake Cor 0 2m 


ſtance, ſo called from the tiver Aar. To 


| before the antagoniſt, and 


| mentor, Lat.] 1: 


ſuade one by reaſoning 3 


cauſes. 


2 


XK 1˙ 


verb neut. [arguire, It. arguir, Sp. of argub or argu- 
To reaſon or diſcourſe, by offering arguments or rea- 
with for 3 as, ſcholars argue fur her. 2. To per- 
with into; as, I would argue you inte 2 
To diſpute or debate; having «vith or again/? 
againſt before the thing conteſted. 

Jo ArGue, verb ad. 1. To make any thing to appear, to ſhew or 
rove a thing by argument, to debate any queſtion 3 as, to argue a 
Lands) 2. To prove, to conclude as an argument; as, ſo many laws 
argue ſo many 1ns. Milton. . 3. To charge with any crime, with / 
2s, which can be truly argued of obſcenity. Dryden. i 2. 

To Arxous à priori [with logicians] is to prove effects by their 


L f. 7 ö „ | | | : * . 9 2 
To Ax — a poſteriori [with logicians] is to prove cauſes by their 


To A'sGUE; 
ſons for any thing; 


liking of virtue. 3. 


| effects. Lat. 


1 Lat.] 1. Reaſon or proof alledged for or _ any thing. 


/$GUED, part: pret. of argue. TE: 

oi the perſon who argues; as, a weak arguey. Decay of Piety. 

 Necuin, an iſland on the coaſt of Negritia. It lies in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about Lat: 20% north. | 


-A/rcumenT[Fr. argomento, It. argumento, Sp. of argumentum, 


n The 
ſubiect of a diſcourſe or treatiſe. 3. The ſummary of the contents of 
W e as, the argument of the work, that is, its principal action, 
and the ceconomy of it; Dryden. 4. Debate, controverſy; as, in ar- 
gument upon a caſe. 5. Sometimes it has #0, but generally for, before 
the thing to be proved; 


Azounent [with logicians] a probability invented to create be- 
lief, or any ſubject or matter laid down, as a foundation whereon to 

85 &GUMENT [with painters, &c.] the perſons repreſented in a land- 
lip, in contradiſtinction to the country or proſpect. 3 
ARGUMENT ef the moon's Latitude {with aſtronomers] is the diſ- 


tance of the moon from the dragon's head or tail, g. 4. where her orb 
oints diametrically a; w by means of 


is cut by the ecliptic in two 
which the quantity of real 
darkened, is diſcovered.” Oo | f 
ArxcuMenT- [with aſtronomers] an arch, whereby we ſeek another 
unknown arch, and proportional to the firſt, O71 
 ArcumenT of inclination [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the or- 
bit intercepted between the aſcending node and the place of the planet 
from the ſun, numbered according to the ſucceſſion of the figns. 


arkneſs in eclipſes, or how many digits are 


ArGume'nTAL [argumentalis, Lat.] of or belonging to argument, | 


| = Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny. Pope. 


 ArRcumenTa'T10N [Fr. argomentazione, It. of argumentatio, Lat.] 


; act of reaſoning or proving by arguments; a proving for or 


: | matter or proof; pithy, full of wit or ſkill. 


%, 


againſt. | 3 | 

bonier rien [in logic] the art of inventing or framing ar- 
guments; of making inductions or drawing concluſions. Argumenta- 
tion is that operation of the mind whereby we infer one propoſition, 
which before was unknown or doubtful, from two or more propoſitions 
premiſed, that axe more known and evident; fo when we have judged 
that matter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth think, we 


conclude that therefore the mind of man is not matter. Warts. 


- ArRGUME'NTATIVE, containing arguments, or conſiſting of them; 


as, the argumentative part of my diſcourſe. Atrerbury. 
- ARGUME'NTATIVELY [of ol ern ay by way of argument. 
Akute [argumentoſus, Lat.] full of argument, reaſon, 


 ARGUMENTO'SUS. fold writings] ingenuous. 
Adu, a river of Tartary, in Aſia, ſerving as a boundary be- 
tween the Chineſe and Naſſian empires. | 
A'RGUN is alſo a city of Aſiatic Tartary, ſituated on the above river, 
in Lat. 519 3o' N. Long. 1047 E. . 
A'x us, having a head full of eyes [hieroglyphically] repreſented 
this great world, becauſe the eyes of our creator are every where, 


and therefore do, as it were, take notice, and are witneſſes of our be- 


haviour. | Eads 

ARGUs-$HELL, a ſpecies of porcelane ſhell, beautifully variegated 
with ſpots, reſembling in ſome meaſure thoſe in a peacock's tail. 

ArGuTa'TioN [argutatio, Lat.] a proving by argument, a diſ- 
puting for and againſt, a ſubtil point of reaſoning. 

Arcu'TE [argute, It. argutus, Lat.] ſubtile, witty, ſharp; alſo 
ſhrill. 

ArGy'LesniRE, a county of Scotland, lying weſtward of Glaſgow, 
and comprehending the counties of Lorn, Cowal, Knapdale, Kin- 
tyre; together with the iſlands Mull, Jura, Iſla, &c. It gives the title 
of Duke to the noble family of Campbel. | | 

 ArcyRa'sPiDEs, [of agyve®:, filver, and dow, Gr. a buckler] 
ſoldiers armed with filver bucklers. wha 

ArcvR1'T1s [eeyverris, Gr.] the ſcum or foam which riſes from fil- 
ver, or lead that is mixed with filver, in the refining furnace. 

ArcyYRoco'mt [with botaniſts] the herb cud-weed. + 

ARGYROCO'MEs Aa. comet of a ſilver colour, differing very little 
from the ſolar comet, except that it is of a brighter colour, and ſhines 


with ſo great a luſtre as to dazzle the eyes of beholders. © 


ArRGYRO'DAMAS [of 4 gos, ſilver, and adajcs, a diamond] 2 
precious ſtone of a bright filver colour. ©» „ 


ARGYROLI'THOS [of agyuge-, ſilver, and 9e. a ſtone] talck, a 


ſort of mineral ſtone. | yy 
ARGYRoPE'a [of egyvg+, filver, and wow, to make] the art of 


making filver. | 
Arnv'sen, a city of Jutland, in Denmark, fituated at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea. t. 56? N. Long. 10% ao” E. 


AI Theophrafti with botaniſts] the wild ſervice-tree with aſh. 
ves, Let. | 
Ave [muſic books] ek ſong, 8 Hal. 
. ARIA'NA, a town of the kingdom of Naples and province of Prin- 
3 fituated 8 fifteen miles eaſt of Benevento. Lat. 41® 16 
. Long. 15% 35“ E. : | 
A'RIaNi8u, the doctrine of Arius, a preſbyter in the church of 
Alexandria, who flouriſhed about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and eſpouſed ſome” notions with reference to Chriſt's e-exiſtent ſtate, 


| as, an argument to patience. Tillotſon, Beſt 
| argument for a future ſtate.” Atterbury... | 


Gat were afterwards condemned by the Nicene counſel, See Nicpns, 


 A'rrans, ſuch as are of the ſame opinion with Arlus. 
A'*rica, a ſea-port town of Peru, in South America, fituated on 
the Pacific Ocean. Lat. 18 20 8. Long. 70 20” W. hu 
Arici'num [in botany] the headed leek, g 1 
Aas, a kind of taffety, manufactured in the Eaſt-Indies, from 4 


ſhining thread which is got from certain herbs, whence they are ſtyled 


aridas of herbs. WS ws 3 
Ard aride, Fr. arido, It. and Sp. of ariduc; Lat.] dry, parched. 
Arbuthnot and Pope ſeem to mention it as a word in the language of 
edantry ; as, my complexion is become aduſt, ad my body arid; 
y viſiting lands. Thompſon ſays, an arid wafte. 
- Arr'viTY, or A'xIbNESS [aridite, Fr. ariditd, It. of ariditat, 


2. Among divines, an inſenſibility in devotion, oppoſite to a feeling 
or melting ſenſe of religion; as, ſtrike my foul with lively apprehen - 
ſions of thy excellencies, and bear up my ſpirit under the greateſt ari- 
dities and dejections with the delightful proſpect of.thy glories. Norris. 
This is a word not much uſed, and perhaps aridne/s never. 

Arte'RE-BAn[PFr. of here, an army, and ban, an edict, Teut.] 4 


proclamation of the French king, to ſummon all who hold of him to 


the wars, See ARRIERE-BAN, | | 
Ames [in aſtronomy] the firſt fign of the zodiac which the ſun. 
enters in March, in the figure of a ram, and is a conſtellation of ſixty- 
five ſtars, and is commonly expreſſed by this character p. 

The poets feign that this ram carried Pyrrhus and Helle through 
the ſea. It was alſo immortal, and was given to them by their mo: 
ther Mephele. It had a golden fleece, as Heſiod and Pherecydas 
write. But when it carried them over that narrow ſea, the ram 
threw her into the ſea, and loſt his horn. But Helle was ſaved by 
Neptune, who on her begat a ſon called Pæon, and Phryxus eſcaping 
to the Euxine ſea, came to Æetes, to whom he gave the golden fleece 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the memory of it might be preſerved. 
But he aſcended up among the ſtars, and is beheld but obſcurely. 

ARIETA'TtON frier 1. The act of butting like a ram. 2. The 
act of butting with a military engine, called aries, or the ram. Bacon 
uſes it in this ſenſe. 3. The a& of conflicting in general, a ſhock, a tu- 
multuary concuſſion; as, ſuch tumultuary motions and arietations of 
other particles. Glanville. This word is but little uſed. | 

Ax ix“ Tra hs muſic] a little ſhort air, fong or tune. al. 
Arg run Levatio [old law] a ſportive exerciſe, as it ſhould ſeem, 
a kind of tilting or running at the quintain. Lat. 1 
 Ar1'car [of a and pi ghx, anehe, Sax. reght, or regt, O. and L. 
Ger. recht, H. Ger. juſt or pee) 1. Well, truly, in conformity to truth: 
2. In conformity to moral rectitude, without a crime; as, a genera- 
tion that ſet not their heart aright. P/alms. 3. With direction to che 
aim or end deſigned ; as, direct my dart aright. Dryden. . 

Ax “Mon, an iſland of Afia, near New Guinea. ; | 
 ArnoLa'TION [ariolatio, or, hariolatio, Lat.] a ſoothſaying. A 
word uſed by Sir I'. Brown. OS. 

ARrr0'se, or ARto'so [in muſic] the movement or tune of a com- 
mon air, ſong, or tune. Tal. e e 
Axio, a fortreſs in Aſia, upon the weſtern coaſt of the ile Ceylon, 
delonging to the Dutch. | 5 NS 

A*r1$n, a Perſian long meaſure, containing about 38 Engliſh inches; 

Axis, the Indian name for the plant which produces rice. , _- 
To Axri'se, preter. aroſe apay, Sax. part. paſſ. ariſen [of ani an, 
Sax. riſen, Pull x. To riſe upward, as the ſun or the day. 2; To 
get up, as from ſleep, or from any ſtate of reſt. 3. To come into pub- 
lic notice, or into view, as from . obſcurity ; as, falſe prophets ſhall 
ariſe, St. Matthew. 4. To revive from the dead; as, tht dead ſhalt 
ariſe. 5. To take riſe, or proceed from, as an original; as, the 
perſecution that aro/e about Stephen. Acht. 6. To enter upon ſome 
new ſtate ; as, | ; | 

Another Mary then aro/e, | 
And did rig'rous laws impoſe. Conley: 55 
7, To commence hoſtilities; as, he areſe againſt me. Samuel. 
Is E. 


Ax1'sING, part. pref. of arife. bp Gr 
AR1'sTa [with botaniſts] that long needle-like beard that grows 
out from the huſk of corn or graſs; called alſo the awn. Lat. 


AnisTALTHÆA [with Botaniſts] the herb marſh mallows, or 


white mallows. Lat. 
ARISTO'CRACY [ariffecracie, Fr. arifocrazia; It. ariflocracia, Sp. 
of ariſtocratia, Lat. dgidHoxgarua, of agiler, beſt, and æ ., power, 
of xeaTew, Gr. to command or a, a form of political govern- 
ment where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the princi- 
pal perſons, ſenators, Se. without a king, and excluſively of the 
people. F CRT 
ARIsTOCRACY has been painted as a middle aged woman, richly 
eloathed, 8 majeſty on a throne, in her right hand a bundle 
of rods, and in her left a helmet. At her feet, heaps of gold, ſilver, 
coins, Jewels, &c. and near them an axe. By all which are repre- 
ſented her dignity, ſtability, and power, in rewarding the good, or 
puniſhing offenders. | | — 
AkisTockA TI cAL, or Axis rocRA “TIC [arifocrdtique, Fr. arifto- 
cratico, It. and Sp. ariſtocraticus, Lat. agxoxzearin®», Gr.] pertaining 
to ariſtocracy, or that form of government by the nobles. 
ARISTOCRA'TICALNEss [of ariſtocratical] the act or ſtate of being 
ariſtocratical, or governed by the nobilit ). tons 
. ArISTOLOCHIA [ariftoloche, Fr. of agg, beſt, and , or N- 
xa, Gr. the cleanſing of the womb after the birth] the herb birth- 
worth, or hart- wort. Lat. . N ; 
 ArtsToTE'L1an, of, or pertaining to Ariſtotle 
AR1STOTE'LLAN1SM, Ariſtotle's philoſophy, or the 1 and 
pinions of that philoſopher, which are contained in his four books 
Cæli, and his eight books of phyſics. pen r 
AR1sTOTE'LIANS, a ſect of philoſophers following Ariftotle, other- 
wiſe called Peripatetics. | 


 Arr'THMANCY 785 4e, number, and warrua, divination, Gr. | 


a ſoothſaying, or foretelling future events by numbers. | 
ARITHME'TICAL 8 Fr. arithmetico, It. aritmeticu, Sp. 

arithmeticus, Lat. a&:Yunmrize., Gr.] of, or pertaining to arithmetic, 

according to the rules thereof. , e e 


AR1THMETICAL Compliment of a Logarithm, is what that logarithm ) 


wants of 100000000. 
ON E ARITHMETICAL 


—_ Dryneſs, want of moiſture, ficcity; it is uſed by Arbuthnor: 


ee 
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0% AairnME TIC AL. Prog reſſion, or. ARITHMETICAL Proportion: See 


thereof; inſtead of 


counti 
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PRodR Esso and PROPORTION. | by 
AriTEHMETICALLY [from arithmetical] by. means, or by rules of 
arithmetic. | e 
" ARITHMETI'CIAN [arithmeticien, Fr.] one killed in arithmetic, a 
maſter of numbers; one verſed in numbers or caſting up accounts 
"Ari'THMET1CE, or Ar!/THMET1C [arithmetique, Fr. arithmetica, 
It, arithmetica, Sp. and Port. art arithmetica,. Lat. of dggprnn, 
of dg, to number, Gr.] a ſcience which teaches the art of ac- 
numbers. EE ; | 
bw | ir ARITHMETIC, is the ſcience of the properties, relations, 
e. of numbers conſidered abſtractedly with the reaſons and demon- 
ſtrations of the ſeveral rules. * 2 
Practical ARITHMETIC, is the art of computing; that is, from 


Vertain numbers given, of finding certain others, whoſe relation to 


the former is known. | | 

Inſtrumental ArtTymeTiIcC, is that where the common rules are 
erformed by the means of inſtruments contrived for eaſe and diſ- 

patch, as Neper's bones, &c. DTD ; 
Logarithmetical AxiTyMET1C, is that which is performed by ta- 

bles of logarithms. | e „ 

_ Numeral Ax ITHuR Tic, is that which gives the calculus of num- 


bers, or in determinate quantities, by the common numeral quantities, 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, .... Wo 2 

e is that which gives the calculus of quanti- 

ties, by uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead pf aaa 
or 


Decadal AxiruNETIc, is that which is 


with numeral arithmetic. | 5 
Dyadic AxiTrnuRTIc, is that where only two figures, 1, and o, 
are uſed. 15 EL | 2: 
Tetrafic ARITHMETIC, is that wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3, o, 
Vulgar AkiTHMURTIc, is that which is converſant about integers 
and vulgar fractions. „ 
Decimal AxirRHMETIe, is the doctrine of decimal fractions. 
Seragefimal AxirRHURTIc, is that which proceeds by ſixties, or 
the doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions. ER 
Political AxiTHMETIc, is the applying of arithmetic to political 
ſubjects, as the ſtrength and revenues of kings, births, bunals, the 
number of inhabitants, Tc. WE. | | 


ARITHMETIC of Jnfinites, is the method of ſumming up a "i By | 


of infinite; terms, or of finding the ratio's 
is, the doctrine of fluxions, which is far more 
general, and 2 the ſame things much eaſier, is no more ge- 
nerally practiſed. | 


” 


of numbers conſiſtin 


ARITHMETIC, is per h da. deſeribed by a very beautiful but 
penſive woman ſitting, and having the numeration table before her, 
er garment of divers colours and ſtrewed with muſical notes, on the 
ſkirts of it the words, par & impar (even and odd) her beauty denotes 
that the beauty of all things reſult from her; for God made all things 
number, weight and meaſure: her perfect age ſhews the perfection 


of this art; and the various colours, that ſhe gives the principles of 


© ARK of the Epiciole 
OTC. | . ' 2 | ak, . 
Ax x of the firf and ſecond Station [in aſtronomy] is the arch which 


all parts of the mathematics. 0 23 
" ARITHMO'MANCY, the ſame as arithmancy, a kind of divination, or 
method of foretelling future events by means of numbers. 


A 2 Dan. ark, Su. eanc, Sax. arche, Fr. arca, It. Sp. 


and Lat.] a large cheſt ; as, Moſes's ar#, or the ark of the covenant, 
the cheſt in which the ſtone tables of the ten commandments, written 
by the hand of God, were laid up: this cheſt or coffer was of ſhit- 
tim wood, covered with plates of gold, being two cubits and a half 
3n length, a cubit and a half wide, and a cubit and a half high; it 
had two rings of gold on each fide, through which the ſtaves were put 


— 


for 5 it ; upon the top was a kind of gold crown all around it, 


and two cherubims were faſtened to the cover. Alſo a veſſel to ſwim 
the water, uſually applied to that in which Noah was preſerved 


| 8 rom the univerſal f as, Noak's ark. | 


Axx [of arcas, Lat.] a part of a bowed or curved line or figure. 

Axx, or Axch [with geometricians] ſome part of the circumfe- 
rence of a circle, ellipſis, &c.. See Arc and Arcu. | . 
. Ark of Direction, or Ax x of Progreſſion [with aſtronomers] is that 
ark of the zodiac, caters planet appears to deſcribe, when its mo- 
tion is forward according to the order of the figns. | | 
Tin the Ptolemaic ſyſtem] is the ſame as. be- 


2 planet deſcribes in the Oper or latter ſemi-circumference of its 
icycle, when it appears ſtationary. ; | 

8 of Retrogradation in. aſtronomy] is that arch a planet de- 

{cribes when it is retrograde, or moves contrary to the order of the 


ſigns 


W. | | 
3 a ſea- port town in Ireland, ſituated in the county of 
Wicklow; about 13 miles ſouth of the city of Wicklow. Lat. 52 

5 N. Long. 60 20 W. b 9 | : Wo 
"" ArLes Penny, earneſt money given to ſervants, or in ſtriking any 


Es, 2 City of Provence, in France, fituated on the eaſtern 


more of the river Rhone. Lat. 43* 32'N. Long. 47 457. E 


 ArLav'x, a town of Hainault, in the French Netherlands, ſituated 
about fix miles ſouth of Douay. Lat. go 200 N. Long. 3* E. : 

Axton, a town of the hy of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. Lat. 49 45 N. Long. 5% 30 E. 


An Anu [Ea » conm, Sax. arm, Dan. Su. Du. and Ger. arms, 
Goth. ] A member of the body, adjoining to the ſhoulder, and 
reaching.to the ha | 


Stretch your Arm no farther than your fleeve will reach. rpc] 
The Lat. fay; Metiri ſe guamgue ſuo modulo ac pede verum eff. The 


HF. Ger. Strecke dich nach der Decke. (Stretch your legs according to 


your coverlet.) The It. Li biſegna tagliare il weftiro ſeconde il panno. 
(We muſt a our coat e 2 to our cloth.) All. cautions againſt 
4 ing what we are not able to go through with, or ſpending 


trees; 


5 | med by a ſeries of 
ten characters, ſo that the progreſſion 15 from one to ten 4 the ſame 


jo a town of Turkey in Europe, between Belgrade and 8 


Aub Ship, one which is fitted out and provided in all reſpe& 


Hie im rigbi Axu, or hat I have moſt to depend on: 
Anu [figuratively] is uſed to ſignify power, might, as the ſecu. 
lar arm, for the power of the civil magiſtrate; as, curſed be the man 
ay maketh Les * — NA 5 WP" 100 | 
Anu [with gardeners]: is uſed, for branch or bough, in ſpeaking o 
ſo of cucumbers, melons, &c. | 7 50G 
- ARM [with geographers] 1. A branch of a river, or inlet of un. 
ter from a ſea; as, an arm of. the ſea, 2. A firth; bot ©. 
ARM is uſed adjectively; as, arm-hole, arm- pits, arm-full, &c; 
The AxM-Pit, the hole under the amm. 
RY Arm, [or Elbow-chair] a chair with arms, or for the arms tg 
Ion. 25 8 N 15 : ; . 
Arws-enp. A phraſe taken from boxing, in which the weaker 
man may overcome the ſtronger, if he can keep him from cloling, 
Johnſon. As, keep him at armt-end. Sidney. ; 
To Ar, verb ad. [armer, Fr. armar, Sp. and Port. arms; Lat.] 
1. To put into, or furniſh with armour of defence, or weapons of af. 
fence: | 2; To plate with iron, or whatever may add ſtrength ; as, the 
ſteeds armed heels. Shakgffeare. 3. To fit up, to furniſh; as, tg 
arm a loadſtone, is to rings of iton round it, in arder to increaſe 
its magnetic virtue, and diſtinguiſh its poles with the greater facility; 
and in Taufe. to arm a tent with digeſtives. | : 
To Arm, verb neut. 1: To take up arms; as, arm to meet him. 
2. To oy 5 beforehand, or be provided againſt any thing; as, 
7 ervant thoroughly armed againſt ſuch eoverture reported. Shake. 
To Arm a Shot [in gunnery] is to roll oakham, rope-yarn; or old 
clouts. about one end of the iron ſpike or bar that goes through the 
hot, that it may be the better rammed home to the powder, and to 
_ it catching in any honey-combs of the piece to endanger its 
u 5 es A ets Wy. hg 4 | : ; ph : 
_F© Tis [in the manage] is-ſaid of a horſe, when he endeavour; 
3 2 himſelf againſt the bit, to prevent obeying, or being check. 
ed by it. . 1 gn] „„ 
Anu Dare, to dub or make a knight. Cart. 
Akku Deponere [a law term] to lay down arms. A puniſhment 
enjoined when a man had committed an offence. Lat. 
. ARMa'Moluta [old rec.] ſharp, cutting weapons, in contradillirc. 
tion to thoſe that only break or bruiſe. 3 
Azul Reverſata, inverted arms, as when a man is found guilty of 


treaſon or felony. Lax. 


kingdom of Popaaan. 
RMA'DA [Sp. armata, It.] a navy well armed or manned ; a ſca. 
armament, a fleet of war. It is often erroneouſly ſpelt armado. ' Johnſon, 
. ARMA'DABAT, a very large city of - Aſia, the metropolis of the 
kingdom of Guaarat. = Le 
RMADI'LLO, Sp. a Weſt-Indian animal, particularly in Brazil, that 
is four-footed, as bie as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a tail like a 
lizard, and feet like a hedge-hog ;. he is armed all over with hard 
ſcales, of a bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance, like armour, that cannot 
eaſily be pierced. Hence he takes his name, and he retires under his 
ſcales like a tortoiſe. He is of the amphibious kind. When he is 
caught, he draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himſcif 
up in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt hand cannot open; and he muſt be 
brought near the, fire before; he will ſhow his noſe. His fleſh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a ſucking pig. He 
hides himſelf a, third part of the year under-ground; and he feeds 
upon roots, ſugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. See Plate I. Fig. 12. 
ARMA'GH, onfe. a conſiderable city of Ireland, but now much 
reduced; ſituatefl about thirty miles ſouth of Londonderry. Lat. ;.* 
o N. Long. 69 45 W. It is till the ſee of the primate of lre- 
d, and gives name to the county of Armagh. | 
ARMA'GNAC, a diſtrict or territory in the north-eaft part of Gal- 
cony in France. | by LIT LI 
ARMAMENT [of armamentum, Lat.] the arms and proviſions of 2 
navy; a force equipped for war, generally a naval force; as, tic 
great naval armaments of the Engliſh and French. 
ARMAME'NTARY '[armamentarium, Lat.] an armoury or ſtore- 


ARMa, the name of a city and province of ſouth America, in the 


- houſe, where war- furniture is kept, a magazine, an arſenal. ; 


 A'xMan [with farriers] a confection for horſes, of white bread, 
cinnamon, honey of roſes, &c. to reſtore a loſt appetite. 
. ARMa'RIUM-Unguentum [weapon ſalve] by which (it is ſaid) wounds 
may be cured at a diſtance, only by dreſſing the weapon. Lat. 
An AlAMARY [armarium, Lat.] a tower. . 
A*'rxMaTuRE [armatura, Lat.] armour, harneſs ; as, others ſhould 
be armed with prickles, and the reſt have no ſuch armature. Ray. 
A'RmED [armaturus, Lat. part. pafſ.]. furniſhed with arms. 
- ARMED [in heraldry] is a term uſed of beaſts and birds of prey, 
when their teeth, horns, feet, talons, beaks, &c. are of a different 
colour from the reft. NY, | X 
Aged [ſpoken of a loadſtone] is when it is caſed or capped, i. 
ſet in iron, to add to its magnetiſm, and the better to diſtinguiſh the 
Pede, %% De lj 3 
ARMED Cop-a-pee, armed all over, or from top to toe. 
_ MED Chair, an elbow chair with arms, or a chair for one's arms 
to reſt on. | 


* man of waer. Ans | N 

RME'NIA, a large country of Aſia, comprehending Turcomantia, 

r . 3 5 
ARMENIA'CA, . [in botany.) See ArRIcor. — 
ARME'NIAN Bele, a native bole or earth, brought from Armenia, 

commonly called bole armoniac. It is a fatty medicinal kind of eth, 

of conſiderable uſe as an abſorbent, aſtringent, and vulnerary. 
ARMENIan Stone, a kind of mineral ſtone, or earth which nearl“ 


reſembles the /apis laxuli, except that it is ſofter, and intermixed wit 


veins of inſtead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among em! 
metals, and ſuppoſes it compoſed of a metal and earth. Woodward 
ſays, it owes its coloùr to an admixture of copper. Its chief uſe 5 
m Moſaic work, though it has ſome- place. alſo in phyſic/ 
Armenians [ſo called of Armenia, the country which they An- 
Ciently inhabited) they are of two ſeQs ; the one catholicks, who have 
Bl #4» 34a 2. At ne al 
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the 


ted top armings. 


ſeems to affront the perſon of the bearer; © 


ARM 


an archbiſhop in Perſia, and another in Poland ; the other make a arma, Lat.] 1. All manner of weapons made ule of by men, either 


lar ſect, and have two patriarchs in Natolia. 
mon bs [with botaniſts] the herb ſweet- william. ; 
- A'8McaunT [of 8 ſlender as the arm; as, he did 
armgaunt ſteed. Shakeſpeare. - gs D715 ils 
3 7 of arn and hole] the hollow under the arm. Bacon. 
A'RMIGER 85 arma and ws Lat. to bear] a title of dignity 
properly ſignifying an'armour-bearer to a knight; an eſquire, an eſ- 
quire of the body. - Lat. One | 
Armr'cerovus [armiger, Fr.] bearing arms or weapons. 
Armi'LLA, a bracelet or jewel wore on the arm or wriſt ; and alſo 
2 ring of iron, a hoop in a brace, in which the gudgeons of a wheel 
move. Lat. © : | 2 : hk 
Azuiiila Membranoſa [in anatomy] the annular ligament; a li- 
band, or ſtring, which comprehends the other ligaments of 
hand in a ſort of circle. Lat. = bn 
AnuILLAR [armillaire, Fr. armillare, It. of armillaris, Lat.] like 
a hoop or ring, reſembling a bracelet. The following word 1s the 
more uſual. PO ne : p e 
ARMTLLARY Sphere, is when SO and. leſſer cireles of the 
ſphere being made of braſs, wood, c. and put together in their 
natural order, ſo as to repreſent the three poſitions of thoſe cireles in 
the heavens, às in Plate IV, Fig. 23, where P repreſents the north 
pole, and E the ſouth pole ; a 6 the arctic circle, and x the antarc- 
tic circle, each 23 20 diſtant from its reſpective pole; and the 


two tropics as far removed from the equator, as the polar circles are 


removed from the poles. The tropic of Cancer is repreſented by as, that 
of Capricorn by vp, the ecliptic by A B, and the horizon by IO. 
Thoſe circles that paſs through both poles, are called meridians. - The 
earth 1s meer Nag; by the ſmall ball in the center of the ſphere, and the 
ſphere itſelf is made to, turn round the earth agreeable to the Ptole- 
maic ſyſtem; and by this ſphere the poſitions, wiz. a right ſphere, 
an oblique ſphere, and a parallel ſphere (which ſee under the ſeveral 
words) are truly repreſented according as the ſeveral inhabitants of 


the earth enjoy them; alſo the ſeveral problems belonging to the 


ere, viz. the time of riſing, ſetting, and culminating of the pla- 
— in any latitude, and 9 the length of their days and 
by hts. £515 7 e DIRE ISL Ed ASSISI F 
„ eee [armillatus, Lat.] wearing bracelets, 3 
„ ArmMiLU'sTRIUM” among the Romans] a feaſt wherein they ſacri- 
ficed, being armed at all point. e n eee 
Anus [in a ſhip] the ſame as waſte cloaths, being red cloaths 
hung about the outſide of the ſhip's. upper works, fore and aft, and 
before the cub cage heads. Some are alſo hung about the tops, - cal- 
3. Chambers „„ 920 
AAMTNMANIsM {arminianiſme, Fr. the doctrine of Arminius, a 
celebrated profeſſor in. the univerſity of Leyden, 4. C. 1603, and who 
advanced ſome tenets with reference to the divine decrees, free will, 
and the extent of -Chriſt's atonement, that were afterwards condemned 
by the Hnad of Dort. See Synod of Dogr, 9 
© ARMi'xrans; thoſe that embrace the doctrine of James Arminius. 
| ArMIPoTENT [armipotent, Lat.] mighty in arms, puiſſant in war; 
as, the armipotent ſoldier. Shaleſp are. 
„ AnulsA“LII [of arma, arms, and ſalio, Lat. to dance, among the 
Romans] a fort of dancers in armour, who danced the Pyrrhic dance, 
. time by ſtriking their ſwords andjavelins againſt their bucklers. 
RM1SCa'rs Cold records] any fort of puniſnument. 
 A*'rRmIsTICE' [Fr. armiſtixio, It. armiflicie, Sp. of armiſtitium, 
Lat.] a ceſſation of arms for a little time, a ſhort truce. 
A*RMLET. 1 A little arm, as of the ſea.” 2. A piece of ar- 
2 for the arm. 3. A bracelet for the arm; as, rings and armlers. 
1 nnimyh naw 7 . w 3 27 Ot e * , 


. ArMog'Mancry:[of ' armus, Lat, a ſhoulder, and parue, Gr. divi- 


nation] divination by the ſhoulders of beaſtts.. 
-\Armoniacy» qpiiApnoNiac; A ſort of volatile ſalt, of which 
there are two ſorts; ancient and modern. Armoniac is written er- 
mneouſlſy for Ammoniae. See AMMONIAC. e Kc, | 
Volatile 2 ArMoNiac, is made by ſubliming it with ſalt of 
tartar. Wt WACO 18 LON W ana 4 | | 2 
Flerueri of Sal ARMoxtac; are made by ſubliming of it. 
: A*xMos,. or ARMous [in Jaw} any thing that a man either wears 
for his defence, or that he takes into his hand in his fury or rage, to 
ſtrike or throw at another. | ETD 
- Armora'cia'{among botaniſts] crow-flower. Lat. 
ARMOARIA in botany] horſe-radiſn. Lat. 
ARMo'RAL, Fr. belonging to the coats or eſcutcheons of families; 
as, enſigus armorial. uon FRA [0 - 110155353; Fi oY TY 
AnMokls r [armgrifte, Fr. with heralds], a perſon well-killed in 
the knowledge of armory or coats of arms. ar | 


-A'RMOuR [armure, Fr. armalura, It. of. armatura, Lat.] warlike 


harneſs, deſenſive armour for covering the body. 0-0 | 
- Coat ARMOUR, there being, as it were, a kind of ſympathy be- 
tween the arms, and the — to whom they belong, he who uſes 
or bears the arms of any perſon; that do not of right baton to him, 
ARMOUR-BEARER [of armour" and bear] he that carries the ar- 
mour of another.. n n % 136.1 nie 
A'RMOURER [ armainolo, It. armeto; Sp. armamentarins, Lat. armu- 


1 


rier, Fr.] 1. One that makes or ſells armour. 2. He that dreſſes 


another in armour; as, his ar mourer put on his back- piece before. 
— — ates lll e eee 0. yo." 
The A'xmourERs were inco in the 1 ing of the reign 
king abs the king himſelf being pleaſed to — their com- 
Pay arms are argent on a chevron gules, a gantlet between 
our ſwords in ſaltirę, on a chief ſable, a buckler à „charged 
with a croſs, gules betwixt two helmets of the firſt. Their creſt is a 
man demi-· armed at all points, ſurmounting a torce and helmet. 


It. and Sp. 1. A Jore houſe of armour, . a particular place where 
arms. are laid up and kept, a magazine of warlike weapons: 2. Arms 
th weapons of defence as, celeſtial armoury, ſhields, helms, 
andſpears.” Milton, 3. Coat armour, enſigns armorial; as, well wor- 
thy be you of that armory. Spenſer... OL 93 


p ©" aus, withour a fingular:[armes, Fr. arms, It. armas, Sp. and Port, 


- 


IN 


-. 


A RO 


for defending themſelves, or for attacking others. 2. State of being 

actually in arms as an enemy; as, they are all in arms. 3. War in 
general; as, arms and the man I fing. Dryden. 4. The act of taking 
arms; as, to arms the matin trumpet ſung. Milton. 


Aus with falconers] the legs of a bird of prey from the thigh 


to * foot. heraldry] | 

RMs [in heraldry] the enſigns armorial of any family ſo' nimed 
becaufe they are borne chiefly on the buckler, 2 — Se. 
They are uſed for marks of dignity and honour, being compoſed re- 
gularly of certain figures or colours, given or authoriſed by ſovereign 
princes to be borne in coats, ſhields, 8 Sc. for the diſtinction 
of perſons, families, and ſtates. | 

Charged Arms [in heraldry] are ſuch as retain their ancient inte- 
grity, with the addition of ſome new honourable charge or bearing. 

Ar Ms of Courteſy, or Arms of Parade, thoſe arms anciently uſed in 
juſts and tournaments, as ſwords without edge or point, and ſometimes 
wooden. ſwords, and alſo canes ; lances not ſhod, &. 

Intire Ax us, or Full Axus [in heraldry] are ſuch as retain theit 
primitive purity, integrity, and value, without any alterations, dimiz 
nutions, or abatements. © _ NI | | 

2 of Arms [among the ancient cavaliers] a kind of combat fo 
named, | N ET, 0 
Vocal Axus [in heraldry] ſuch wherein the figures bear an alluſion 
to the name of the family. | 

Anux [arme, Fr.] a great number of armed men or ſoldiery, 
gathered together into one body, conſiſting of horſe, foot, and dra- 
goons, with artillery, ammunition, provitiaps, &c. under the com- 
mand of one general. . | 15 nh 
The Vanguard, Body, Rear, and Wings of an Aru. 

Ak luv, figuratively denotes any great number; as, an army of good 
words. Shakeſpeare. 5 

_ Arna'Lv1a, or Ax NOL DIA [old writ.] a diſeaſe which cauſes th: 
hair to fall off. Lat. e 9285 


ARNA'ULT [in geography] the modern or Turkiſh name of Al- 


eie 
AR NAT le Duc, a town of Burgundy in France, ſituated on the 


river Arroux. Lat. 47 2 Long. 4% H. | | 
 A'rNEBERG, a town of Germany upon the Elbe, between Anger- 
mund and Werben. | | SOL 


i Agnz'po, a town of South America, upon the Pacific Ocean in 

Sru-- : | 

- AgxnHEr'M, a large city of Guelderland, in the United Nether- 

lands, fituated on the river Lech, about ten miles north of Nimeguen. 

Lat, 529 N. Long. 5* 500 E. K 55 | | 
A'gNo, a river of Italy, which, after watering Tuſcany, falls into 

the Mediterranean below Piſa. % #5 wh 


Aare {of dgS, gen. of dg, a lamb, and 5, Gry a ſong] 


the ſame with rhapſodi. See RHASOD!. 

Arno'cLossum [agoyAwages, Gr.] the plant ram's-tohgue, or 
rib- wort. Lat. a 5 — 1 
AxxvoLoisrs, a ſect ſo called of Arnold of Breſſe, who declaimed. 
againſt the great wealth and poſleſſions of the church, and preached 
againſt baptiſm-and the euchariſt. e 
- A'RNSTADT, a town of Germany in Thuringia, upon the river 
Gora, Lat. 50% 54 N. Long. 11* E. ' Ba 


Akon [in Portugal] a meaſure for ſugar, containing twenty-five 


buſhels. 410 

Axocuu [with botaniſts] an artichoke. Lat. | 
A'zoLEc, an American weight, equal to twenty-five of our 

pounds. | s 
ARroma'Tica Nux, a nutmeg, Lat. | 

-"Aroma'TiICar, or ARoma'Tic [aromatique, Fr. aromatice, It. 

and 8p. aromaticus, Lat. efwpalxe;, Gr.] having a ſpicey ſmell, 

ſweet and high ſcented, fragrant, ſtrong ſcented. - +7 : 


AROMA'TIGALNESS, or AkoMa'TICNEss [from aromatical] ſpi- Fd 
L Tex — , 0 


„Auen“ rics, ſubſe. ſpices ; as, they were furniſhed for exchang> 
of their aromatics and other commodities. Raleigh, © e 

> ARoma'TICUM Roſatum [in medicine] a compound officinal pow - 
der made of red roſes, aloes. wood, liquorice, ſpikenard, ambergreaſe, 
muſk, and other ingredients, uſed in cordial and cephalic preſcrip- 


tions. Lat. : 
n Gr.] 1. Hippocraſs, or ſweet wine 
brewed with ſpices. 2, A ſweet ſtone ſmelling like ſpices. Lat. 
AROMATIZA'TION F aromatize, in pharmacy] the art of ming- 
ling a due proportion of aromatic ſpices or drugs with any mia 3 
. ; = 
To ARo'MATizZE [aromatizo, Lat. dpuudligu, Gr.] 1. To ſcent 


with ſpice, to ſeaſon with ſpices. Brown uſes it in this ſenſe. 2. To 
perfume, to ſcent. Brown alſo uſes it in this ſenſe. « 


© AROMATO'POLA [of aguu]a, ſpices, and wow, Gr. to ſell] a ſel- 
ler of ſpices, a grocer, a druggiſt. 2 ay 
Akon, or A'rum [a, Gr. aron, Lat.) the herb wake-robin, 


cuckoo pint, or ra 


mp. = 

 Aro'na, a' fortified town of the Milaneſe, ſituated on the ſouth- 
weſt part of the lake Maggior. Lat. 45% 40, N. Long. 8e 50 E. 

Aro'0L, a city of Ruſſia, upon the- river Occa. Lat. 51% 48 N. 


Long. 380 0 K. 


ARrO'sE, preter. of ariſe. See To Arrse. © . 13 "14. 
"A'sor and Mor, [or rather Harit and Marit] two angels men- 
tioned in the coran, book 2. And what we ſent down to the two 
angels at BABEL, Har, and MarxuT. On which the traditionary 
comment of ſome Mahometan writers is to this effect; that theſe two 
angels being ſtationed as judges on the earth, they ſuffered themſelves 
to be captivated by the planet Venus deſcending in a human form : 
Or, (as others ſay) by a real woman; analogous to the opinion of 


 2A'nmougy; rA aMoR V farmarium, Lat. armoirie, Fr. armeria, -» the Perſian Magj, Jews, and ſeveral of the Chriſtian fasbers, who 


ve much the turn to thoſe words in Geneſis, and dhe ſons of 
od ſaw the daughters of men. Sale's Coran. ERR tk : 
:> ArR&'UND, adv. [of a and round, a and rant, Dan. tond, Du. tund, 
Ger.) 1. In a round, or circle; as, Atlas turns the rowling heaven 
around.. 2 2. On every fide, ee. ak 
5 r | © AkounD 


raiſe up or excite in general 


\ 


A RR 


Anovund, prepo/. about. Around his brows. Dryden. IS 
To Arxo'uss [of à and roſe] 1. To wake one out of ſleep. 2. To 
- as, woes arouſed rage. Thompſon. 
Azo'w, ellyptically, for in a row, abreaſt; as, home laſſes 
arow. Sidney. Drenden alſo uſes it. | LEE 
Aro'ynr, adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
uſe. Johnſon] begone, away, a word of driving away, or avoiding 3 
as, aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ax Aus [probably o N 
denly, in ancient inſcriptions] a child that died in the cradle. 
Azyz'ccto [in muſie books] intimates that the ſeveral notes or 
ſounds of an accord are not to be heard together, but one after ano: 
ther, always 1 at the loweſt. Ital. 
A'reenT [old deeds} an acre or furlong of ground. c 
Arqua'Tus Morbus [of arguus, or arcus caleftis] the jaundice, a 
diſeaſe ſo named from its colour, reſembling that of a rainbow. Lat. | 
AzxqQuasusa'Dt [archibuſata, It.] a ſhot of an arquebuſe. | 
A'zqQueBuss, [Fr. of arcobufio, or arcuabuſo, It. of arco, 2 
bow, and buffe, a hole, becauſe the touch-hole of an arque- 
buſs ſucceds to the uſe of the bow . the ancients; it is falſely 
ſpelt harquebuſs) a large hand- gun, ſomet 1 
It ſeems to have anciently meant much the ſame as our carabine or 
fuſee. Johnſon. It is uſed by Bacon. : ; | 
ArQueBust a croc, a fort of ſmall fire- arms, which carries a ball 
of about an ounce and a half. | 5 
A'rQuiBUsIER for arquebuſe] one armed with an arquebuſe. Fit- 
teen thouſand arquebufiers Knolles. e 
A'nRAcH [in botany] an herb of two forts; the firſt a garden 
herb, called orach, or orrage. See Ox Ach. It is one of the quickeſt 
plants both in coming up and running to ſeed. Its leaves are ver) 
ood in broth. It ſhould 
ecays quickly. The other herb is | 1 
Dog's ARNAcn, or Goat's A'sRacn, ſtinking arrach, or ſtinking 
mother- wort. | | | 
 A'krac, See AxAc. 


A'sravs, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, upon the 


road from the Golett to Tunis. : 
Arrala'TI0 Peditum [old deeds] the act of arraying foot ſol- 


* 


diers. Lat. 


To AxRA “I [arranger, Fr. to put in order, a law term] 1. To 
ot a thing in order, or in its place. 2. To condem in controverſy or 
atire, to charge with faults in general ; as, he arraigns and condemns 
his neighbour in his heart. 3. It has for before the fault; as, to ar- 


raign one for ignorance. | | 
Ts Arraicn a Writ in a County [in law] to fit it for trial before 
the juſtices of the circuit. . „ 
To AxR ATOM the A ſixe [a law phraſe} is to cauſe the tenant to be 
called to make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch order, as the 
tenant may be forced to anſwer unto it. EY | EX 
To Arraicn a Priſoner in a Court Fa Fuftice, is to bring a priſoner 
forth in order to his trial, as he ſtands at the bar to read his indict- 
ment 8 him, and to put the queſtion to him, whether he be guilty or 
not ; 3. {6 onda V 
3 IGNMENT [ arrangement, Fr.] the act of arraigning a pri- 
ſoner, a charge of faults in general; as, that is an arraignment o all 
women. c | | „ 
_ Arra'n, an iſland of Scotland, ſituated in the frith of Clyde, be- 
tween Cautire and Cunningham. Th 
A'sRanD, or E'sranD, a meſſage; as, a ſleeveleſs errand, i. e. a tri- 
o Arra'NGe, [arranger, Fr.] to ſet in due order for any pur- 
poſe ; as, to arrange a battalion or army. 2 
ARRANGEMENT, Fr. the rangement or diſpoſition of the parts of 
any whole into a certain order; either the act of arranging, or the ſtate 
of being arranged. It is uſed by Cheyne. ts 199 1 
 A'SRANGES, ranges or 1 my ons „ THE, 
A'sranT [probably of aner, Sax. honour, g. d. famous among others 
of the ſame ſtamp. Johnſon: ſays it is of uncertain etymology, but 
probably from errant, which being at firſt applied in its proper ag ifi⸗ 
cation to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, that is, a rambling 
rogue, loſt, in time, its original fignification, and being, by its uſe, 
underſtood to me ſomething bad, was applied at large to any thing 
that was mentioned with hatred or contempt] bad in a high degree, 


* 


mere, downright; as, an arrant coward, an arrant ſot, an arrant 


bawd. 

A'tranTLY [of arrant] baſely, ſnamefully. TTY 
A'xRAS Hangings [(o called-of the town of Arras, in the province 
of Artois in Flanders, where made] a ſort of rich tapeſtry hangings, 
in which figures are woven. ? oy 
Arras, a large fortified town of the French Netherlands, capital of 
the province of Artois, ſituated in Lat. 50 20 N. Long. 2 50 E. 
It is from this city that the tapeſtry, called Arras hangings, takes its 
denomination. | = ent 3 955 

AnRAs, or ARAXES, is alfo the name of a river of Georgia, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. | 4 ' 1.4295 

AxRAu' nr [a word uſed by Spenſer in the preter tenſe, of which 
T have not found the preſent, but ſuppoſe he derived arreach from 
artacher, Fr. Joon] ſeized by violence. _ . FINS 

' Arra'v [of arraye, arroy, O. Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, It. from reve, 
Teut.] order. „ | N 
Ankax {in common law] the ranking or fetting forth of a jury or 
inqueſt of men, impannelled upon a cauſe. | 255 
Arzar. [a military art] is the drawing up, or ranking ſoldiers in 
order of battle. To this it is chiefly 2 N ee e 
Azrar, dreſs ; as, gorgeous or rich array. | Ke 
To ArRAY N arrozer, O. Fr.] 1. To draw up and diſpoſe an 
army in order of battle. 2. To dreſs, to decorate the perſon, having 
awith ; a8, array thyſelf with heauty. Jb. n 
To AA a Panne [a law phraſe} is to rank, order, or ſet forth 

a jury impannelled upon à cauſe. | ae 


To gueſs a Auzar [2 law phraſe] in to det aſide the panel of 


Jury. 9 f Nie þ "24.8 - 1 
Anaza'vers, Commiſſioners of ARA [of arraiatores, law Lat.] cer- 
tain ., officers, whoſe buſineſs anciently it was to take care of the 
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rad, Gr. to raviſh, or ſnatch away fud- 


ing larger than our muſket. 


an annual rent. Foreftl Law. 


be uſed as ſoon as it peeps out, becauſe it 


ARR 


arms of the ſoldiery, and to ſee that they were. duly accoutered, and A" 


dreſſed in their armour.  . |. + ; Oe? 
ArRE'aR; adv. [arriere, Fr.] behind. This is 


imitive mean. 


ing of the word, which tho' not now in uſe, we find in Spenſer; , 1 7 


to leave one arrear. | {i 5h 
ARREaR, ſubſt. The remainder unpaid, tho' due. The plural i; 

more commonly uſed, as | Or TOES TY l 

 ARRE'ARANCEs, or ARRE'Ars [arrerages, Fr.] are the remainder, 


of any rents or monies unpaid at the due time; the remainders of 2 


debt or reckoning, 


ARE aRaoes * law] is the remainder of an account of a ſum of? 


wavy in the hands of an accountant, or more — any money 

unpaid at the time it was due; as, arrearages o 

rearages is a word little uſd. | . | 
ARRECTA'R1A [in architecture] beams, poſts, pillars or ſtones in 

2 » Which ſtand ere or upright to bear the weight among 
em. Lat. 1 % . 

 ArrecTa'Tus [a law term] ſuſpected, accuſed of, or charged 

with a crime. ; 
ARRE'CTED, noun adj. pricked up, erected, from arrectus, Lat. 
ee [a law term] arraigned, or brought forth in order to 

a trial. G 115 Fob 034 1 N 
ARRENTA'RE [inthe practic of Scotland] ſignifies to ſet lands to 

any one for a yearly rent. | | 1 f 4 
AxRENTA“TTIox [of arrendare, Sp.] a licenſing one who owns lands 

in a foreſt to incloſe them with a low hedge and a little ditch, paying 
Saving the ARRENTATIONS 


[a law phraſe] ſigniſtes the reſerving 1 
power to grant ſuch licenſes. | | 


ARREPHO'RIA [agenPogic, Of agnrz and pe, Gr. to bear myſte. 
rious things. Hehch. ] a ſolemnity in honour of Minerva, when four ſelect 
noble virgins, not under ſeven nor above eleven years of age, apparelled 
in white, and ſet off with ornaments of gold, had a, ball-court appro- 
e for their uſe in the acropolis, wherein ſtood a brazen ſtatue of 

ſocrates on horſeback. It was the cuſtom to chooſe, out of theſe, two 
to weave a veil for Minerva, which they began on the zoth day of 
Panoplion. _ _ 1 ile N + Dans ut TE 

3 [arreptitius, Lat.] ſnatched away; alſo crept in 
privily. 2: 33830 n n nnn 0 

ARRE'sT [arrefte, Fr. arreflo, It.] 1. Stopping a perſon... 2. Any 
caption or reſtraint in general; as, to the rich man it was a ſad arref, 
that his ſoul was ſurprized the firſt night. Taylor. 3. A ſtop; as, the 
ſtop and arref of the air. Bacows oo ot 
Ax Er lin law] a judgment, decree, or final ſentence of 2 
court. ade 5 | 
ARREST '[ih common law] a' ſtopping or ſeizing of a man's perſon 
by order of ſome court or ſome oſſicer of bes. Bye — man 
is deprived of his own Will, and is bound to become obedient to the 
will of the law ; and it may be called the beginning of an impriſon- 
ment. - i 1 0 \ n 4 8 * | | a 

To AnR RSH [arrefter, Er. arrefiare, It. arrefiar, Sp.] 1. To flo 
or ſtay, to ſeize as above, Thus, a man apprehended 15 debt is l 
to be arreſted. 2. To ſeize any thing by law ; as, his horſes are ar- 
reſted. 3. Lo ſeize on; lay hands on; as, age arreſti, | ſeizes and 
reminds us of our mortality. Sour h. 4. To hinder, to with- hold, to put 
a ſtop to the progreſs of any thing; as, this defect arreſled and ſtopped 
the courſe of the conqueſt. Sir J. Davies. 5. To ſtop motion parti. 
cularly in fluids ; as, We have arreſted the fluidity of new milk. Boll. 

To od in ARREST of Judgment, is to ſhew- cauſe why judgment 
ſhould be ſtaid,” although a verdict has been brought in. 

ARRESTA'NDIS. bonts ne difipentarſ[in law}. a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken þy another, who during the con- 
troverſy does make, or is hike to makk them away, and hardly feems 
able to make ſatisfaction aſterwards. Ad noris | 

ARRESTA'NDO iþ/uin qui pecuniam- recepit ad: proficgſcendam in ob- 
. — law] a writ which lies for the ending of him, 
who hath taken preſſed money for the king's wars, and hides himſelf 
when he &abuld;g0-:-t et e ene 
ARE sro fadto ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum [in law] 8 
writ lying for a demur againſt the goods of ſtrangers of another coun- 
try fi within this kingdom, in recompence for goods taken in that 
2 from a native of ours, after he has been denied reſtitution 


Arze'sTs [with farriers] mangey humours upon the finews of the 
hinder legs of a horſe, between the ham and the paſtern. 

A'RRESHs, the ſmall bones of a aſh. A word rarely uſed. | 

ArkrE'T, Fr. A proclamation or law among the Roach, equivz- 
lent to one of our acts of parliament. | | 

ARRE'TTED [ arrefatus, law Lat. accuſed] ſummoned before a judge, 
and charged with a crime; and ſometimes. it is uſed to fignify, imputed 
or laid to; as, no folly may be arretted to one under age. Come!. 

ArKHa [arrbe, erres, Fr. ageabur, Gr. arrabong Hab) an earneſt, 
money given in part, as a pledge of fulfilling any in. 

ARRHABONARII * agg, Gr. a pledge] a ſect who held that 
the euchariſt was neither the real fleſh@ad blood of Chriſt, nor yet the 
ſign of them, only the pledge or.earneſt of the. 

To AnxRTDE [arridee, Lat. of ad, to, and rideo, to laugh] 1. To 
ſimper or laugh at. 2, To lock pleaſantly upon | 

zR1'ERE. [arriere, Fr.] behind, the body of an army, for 

which we now uſe the rear. The two other parts of an army by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed, are the avantguard, and the battail or main 
body. Arriere is uſed by Hayward | 

AR&1ERR Ban [Caſſeneuye derives this word from bar, which de- 
notes the convening of the nobleſſe or vaſſals who hold fees imme 
diately of the crown, and from arriere, which ſignifies thoſe who only 
hold of the king mediately ; in the French cuſtoms] is a general pro. 
clamation, whereby the king ſummoneth. to the wars all that hold of 
him; both hie own vaſſals, 1. c. the xob/eſe,- or". nobility, and their 


vaſſals. See ARIE&EBAN. 0 L148 1 * JUN; | &:::51 

adant on ſume other ſuperior fee. Theſe 
fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering their gore; 
ments hereditary in their families, diſtributed to their officers part 


ArRIERE FEE, a ſee d 


the royal domains, which they found in their reſpective provinces; and 
even permitted thoſe officers to gratify the Oldiers under them in ile 


l 2 Akri 


ſame manner. 
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 Akbnir/erouxrD (of arriere and guard] the rear of an army. 
__ i un Vaſal A the vaſſal or tenant of another vaſſal or 
"ISS tenant. 22 y 1 of 

— pe arreſio, of arrideo, Lat.] a ſmiling upon. | 
_— g dee 2 4. = by Fr. arri uo, | t. arr iboda, S 1 act of com- 
| ing to any place 3 figuratively; the attainment of any gengn. 

| Arr1'vance [of ford. company coming, arrival; as, expectancy 
| ivance. Shakeſpeare. FO f 
e pe ride, Fr. arri ware, It. arri buda, Sp. : 
1. To come to a place by water, to come to a bank or ſhore, wi 


a8, from St. Albans we arrived at London. 3. Io reach any point, 
with at ; as, when we arrived at the fartheſt = 4. To attain to, 
to compaſs a thing, with at; as, to arrive at heaven. 5. The thing 
ec attain to, or arrive at, is always ſuppoſed to be good. 6. To hap- 
pen; with 7 before the perſon. This nſe ſeems not proper. Fohnſon: 


| Happy! to whom this glorious death arrives. Waller. 
1 ArroBa, a Weight uſed in o_ in Portugal; at Goa, and 
throughout: all Spaniſh America. In all theſe places they are ſcarce 
any otherwiſe like each other but in name, being very different int 
weight, and in their proportion to the weight of other countries. 
To Arro'pe [arrodo, of ad, to, and rodo, Lat. to gnaw] to gnaw 
about, to nibble. 5 | 
A'sRoGANCE, A'RRocancy, or A'rROGANTNESS [arroganta, It. 
arrogancia, Sp. arrogance, Fr. of arrogantia, Lat.] the act or qua- 
tity of taking too much upon one's ſelf, chat kind of haughtineſs, pride, 
eſumption, or ſelf-conceit, which conſiſts in exorbitant claims. | 
ArROGANGE is iconologically deſcribed by a woman of a haughty 
diſdainful aſpect, with the head lifted or toſſed up, cloathed in a wreen 
rment, with aſſes ears, as a mark of folly, becauſe ſhe aſcribes to 
+ _ what is not her due; with her right arm extended, and point- 
ing with her fore-finger, to ſhew ſhe ridicules and deſpiſes every 74 
but her own ; and under her left arm a peacock, as an emblem of ſelt-' 
BS A'rrocanr [Fr. arrogante, It. and Sp. of arrogant, Lat.] that af- 
ſumes too much, apt to make exorbitant claims, proud, haughty. 
A*RROGANTLY fo arrogant] proudly, haughtily, in an arrogant 
manner. 14 e {5.5 1 5 f 
To ARROSATER [-arroger, Fr. arrogarſi, It. arrogar, Sp. of arrogo, 
Lat. of ad, to, and rogo; to demand] to claim, challenge, or attribute 
to one's ſelf, vainly and proudly to take upon one, to aſſume unjuſtly 
and exorbitantly ; as, being merely prompted by pride. 
1 [of arrogate] act of claiming to one's ſelf proudly 
= and unjuſtly. N 3 . ö 
= ee e [in heraldry] as a croſs arondie, i. e. rounded. It is 
_ WES acrofs, whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a circle not oppoſite to 


another; but both the ſections of each arm lying the ſame way, fo 
that the arm is every where of an equal thickneſs, and all of them ter-. 
minating at the end of the eſcutcheon, like the plain croſs. Fr. 
Arro'seD- [ arroſus, of arrodo, Lat.] gnawe or pilled. 
Axkko's1o [of arreſis, Lat.] act of gnawing. | | 
Anno] [anpe, anepe, Sax. The makers are called fletchers, from 
Feche, an arrow, of which there is a company in ny Ge pointed 
weapon fhot from a bow. Darts are eln by the hand, but in 
poetry, they are confounded. - Johnſon. | 
Arrow [hieroglyphically] ſignifies ſpeed or diſpatch. _ 
_Arrzow-HEAD, a'water-plant fo called, becauſe the leaves of it re- 


1 the ms >a an arrow. 8 | 
RROWY fof arrow] conſiſting of arrows. Sharp fleet of arrowy 
« WY conn, Hof ren] ͤ of roms. Sharp ft of ren 
s ET bn old records] days work of ploughing. 
A'rscnin [in commerce] a long meaſure uſed in China to meaſure 
9 ſtuffo. Four arſchins make three yards of London. e 
ef Anschor, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fituated about four- 
E _ miles eaſt of the city of Mechlin. Lat. 519 5” N. Long. 4* 45 
. Axsx [eanpe, Sax, atſz, Su. aers, Du. and L. Ger. arſch, H. Ger. ] 
n. de breech, the buttocks or fundament, the hind part. | 
wot | To bang an Ans, to be backward of one's promiſe, to be ſluggiſh 
a or tardy. This is found in Hudibras, but is a vulgar and mean phraſe: 
Ans a Block, &c. [in a ſhip] the lower end of that through 
the which any rope runs. | | | 


Arse-FoorT, a kind of water-fowl, a didapper. 
Axsk-sMART [perficana, Lat. with herbaliſts] the herb water- 
pepper. ee a: | 
ArsE-versY [of arſe and verſus, Lat. turned] heels over head, 
i. pt prepoſterouſly, without order. *Tis a very vulgar low 
phraſe. | 
ARSE-VERSE [i. e. avertere ignem ; for in the dialect of Tuſcany, 
of 1 La * ah rt and _ ſignifies ignem, i. e. fire, or of ar- 
us, of ardeo, Lat. to J a ſpell written upon an houſe to it 
from being burnt. 2 of wy 955 | 
A'ssENaL [ Fr. of arſenale, It. and Sp.] a public ſtorehouſe for 
arms, and of all forts of warlike ammunition ; a place for keeping 
every thing neceſſary either for defence or affanlt ; a magazine. 
- —— 1 « ry an to arſenic. PET 
RSENICAL net | with chemiſts} is a preparation of antimon 
with ſulphur and — arſenie. > 0h ee 
A'rzznrc [arſenic, Fr. arſenico, It. and Sp. arſenicum, Lat.] a 
ponderous mineral body which is volatile and inflammable, it gives a 
whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves a' violent corroſive poiſon ; it 
conſiſts Of much ſulphur, and ſome cauſtic ſalts of three ſorts, white, 
ed, and yellow.” - | 
found 1 mines in a ſort of glebes or ſtones; it is found to con- 
Nin a portion of gold, but ſo little, that it will not quit the coſt 
of ſeparating it; it is thence called auripigmentum, or orpiment. 
Neu Azs8x1C, the native yellow arſenic rubified by fire, called real- 
1 or it is a preparation of the white, made by adding to it a mineral 


Nn : 


or on. 2. To reach to a place by travelling, with pon or at ; 


each other, ſo as to make the arms bulge out thicker in one part than 


Nellow, or Native An _— is of a yellow or o colour, chiefly 


ART 


. Whit Alszxie is drawn from the yellow by ſubliming it with 4 
5 of ſea · ſalt, and called cryſtalline arſenic. 

,auftic Ore of ARSsE Nie, is a butyrous liquor, prepared of arſenic 
and corroſive ſublimate; it is like butter of antimon : 

Regulus of AR SENI [with chemiſts] a compoſiaon of nitre, tar- 
tar, orpiment, ſcales of ſteel and corroſive ſublimate, which prepared, 
in ſubſtance reſembles butter. 2 | 

Ruby of ARsE NIC [with chemiſts] a preparation of arſenic with 
ſulphur or brimſtone, by ſeveral repeated 
which it receives the tincture of a ruby. The ſmalleſt quantity of any 
arſenic being mixed with any metal, renders it white, but abſolutely 
deſtroys its malleabilit p. . 5 

A'rs1s [agœis, of dige, Gr. to lift up] the raiſing of the voice in 
pronunciation. It is rarely uſed. | 

Assis and Thrs13 [with muſicians] a term uſed of compoſitions : as 
when a point is turned or inverted, it is ſaid to move per arſin and the- 

Ain; that is to ſay, when a point riſes in one part and falls in another: 
or e contra. 14 Tae" 4s) th r Es Reo an ; 

A'ssURA [in old Lat: records] the trial of mon re aſter it 
has been coined. ; | 3 af 1 "5 

Ax r [Fr. arte, It. Sp. and Port. of ars, Lat. of ze, virtue, or, 
as others ſay, from ego, Gr. profit] is variouſly defined. 1. The ſchool- 
men define it to be a habit of the mind operative cr effective, accord- 


ing to right reaſon; or a habit of the mind preſcribing rules for the 


production of certain effects. Others define it a proper diſpoſal of 
the things of nature by human thought and experience, ſo as to make 
them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind ; as that which is per- 
formed by the wit and induſtry of men; alſo a collection of rules, in- 
ventions and experiments, which being obſerved, give ſutceſs to our 
undertakings in all manner of affairs; or it is that to which belon 

ſuch things as mere reaſon would not have attained to. 2. It is oppoſed 


to nature or inſtin& ; as, to breathe is natural, but to dance well is : 


art. 3. Skilfulneſs, dexterity ; as, | | 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 5 
That can make vile things precious. Shake/heare. 
4: Cunning, artifice. 5. Speculation, oppoſed to practice; as, 

| 1 have as much of this in art as you, Shakeſpeare. 
ao the ſecond perſon ſingular of 4 be, as, I am, thou ary. Vide 

O BE. 4d abs 

Ars Notoria, a way of acquiring ſciences (as is pretended) by 
infuſion, without any other application than a little faſting, and the 

rformance of a few ceremonies. . | | 

St. Anſelm's Axr, a ſuperſtitious art, or (pretended) method of 
curing wonnds by only touching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds 
had been covered. | 

ART and ParT [in the north of England, c.] is when a perſon is. 
charged with a crime, they ſay, he is art and part commencing the 
ſame, 7. e. he was both a contriver and ated a part in it. 

A Term of Art, a word that has a meaning beyond its general or 
ſcientifical one. A word appropriated to the ale of a certain liberal art 
or profeſſion. „ 1 
| e ae ArT. This is alſo called Raymond Lully's art. An 
art by which a man may diſpute whole days on any topic in nature, 


without rhe the leaſt tittle of the thing in diſpute. - This art 


chiefly confiſts in diſpoſing the ſeveral ſorts of beings into divers ſcales 
or climaxes, to be run down in a deſcending progreſſion. As, let the 
ſabje& be what it will, he will fay, it is a being true, good, perfect, 
a then, it is either created or uncreated, and ſo on. - 

Angelic AxT, a method of coming to the knowledge of any thing 
defired, by the means of an angel, ſpirit, or rather a demon 


The liberal Axrs [artes liberales, Lat.] are thoſe which are noble 


and ingenuous, and worthy to be cultivated, without any regard being 


had to lucre or gain: Theſe are architecture, grammar, mitttaty art, 


muſic,” navigation, painting, poetry, &'c. They are generally limited 

to ſeven, called the ſeven liberal arts. 8 
Mechanic Ax rs [artes mechanice, Lat.] are ſuch arts wherein the 

hand and body art more concerned than the mind, and which are ge- 

nerally cultivated for the fake of the gain or profit that accrues from 

them; ſuch as trades, weaving, turnery, maſonry, c. 1 
The black Ax r, magic. | | 


Aive ArTs, ſuch as leave an external effect aſter their operation; ” 


as carving, graving, painting, &c. 
 Fadive Ax rs, ſuc 
their operation, as muſic, dancing, &c. 

Axr, is repreſented in painting or ſculpture by a comely man, clad 
in a rich embroidered veſtment, Faving with his right arm on a ſhip's 
rudder, and with his left hand pointing to a bee-hive : 

Or, by ſome, as an agreeable woman with a pleaſing aſpect, cloathed 
in green, having in one hand a hammer, graving inſtrument and pen- 
cil; and with the other arm leaning upon a pale ſtuck in the ground 
for the ſupport of a young plant. f 


The agreeableneſs of her countenance declares the charms of art at- 


rang eyes to it, and caufing the author to be approved and èom- 
mended ; the inftruments are for imitating nature; 3 ſtake ſupplies 
nature's defects in holding up the tender plant. 


A'sTa, or Lax TA, a ſea-port town of Epirus, in European Turky, 


ſituated in Lat. 25 N. Long. 220 E. : 

AxTEMTsiA, Lat. mugwort [in ns f a genus of plants with 
floſculous flowers, com 8 not only the mugworts, but worm- 
wood and el which all belong to the ſyngeneſia polygamia 
claſs of Linnæus. 1 | 

A'sTERY [artere, Fr. arteria Lat.] a hollow fiſtulous conical ca- 
nal, appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, 
and to diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintaining heat 
and life, and conveying the neceſſary nouriſhment. Each artery conſiſts 
of three coats, of which the firſt ſeems to be a thread of fine blood - veſſels 
and nerves, for nouriſhing the coats of the artery; the ſecond coat 
is made up of ſpiral fibres, which haye'a ſtrong elaſticity ; the third and 
inmoſt coat is a fine tranſparent membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its canal, that otherwiſe, upon the dilatation of an artery, would 
eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. The coats of the 
veins ſeem only to be continuations of the capillary arteries, 


: * 


Plato III. 


ſublimations, by means of 


as leave no external effect behind them after 
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ts the arteries of th Kamen 
e origin at 1 ne o. 


* Thy 1 18 1 * 
* 5 ads the coronal arteries, 

; © rake of ſemilunar n 155 =o | 
vlog . Subclavian arteries. 4; | nh 
ESO ' Carotid arteries. £4 „ 

858. Vertebral arteries. 
n 5 Arteries of the tongue, Se. 
ies e Temporal arteries. 4 
1,11. Occpital arteries. 
13, 13. 'Contortions of the carotids. 
185 5: Ophthalmic arteries, 
7 Arteries of the cerebellum. 
153,18. Ramifications of the arteries wah the el, 
6 109, 19. Arteries of the larynx. 3 
2,21. Mammary arteries. 
23, 24,25, 26. Arteries of the arm. 
27. Arteries of the hand and fingers. 
238, 28. Deſcending trunk of the aorta, 
29. Bronchial artery. + 7 
3371, 31. Intercoſtal arteries. 
32. Trunk of the cœlic artery. 
33-33-33- Hepatig arteries. 


34. Arteria cyſtica. | os! 
A, 35-36,37:33,39- Arteries of .0n e pyloris, and 


: __ 'EPIPIS. 
5 40,40. Nüvi arteries. 7 
41. Trunk of the ſplenic artery. 
' 43+44-45,46,47. Meſenteric arteries. 
49,49. Emulgent arteries. 
„ 3/66... RAMs Spermatic arteries. 0 
32. Arteria ſacra. G27 
53,5 3. Iliac arteries. 
5458,58. Itaci externi. 


- 
—— 


Iliaci interni. „ N 
5 58 58 Pb aical arteries. 1 dam 47 
- ; . $757. Epigaſtric arteries. |...” OK 
30, 52. Arteries of the penis and pudendum. ww 
| 3 Arteries of the lader 
uy | ©" 69,69,70,70- Crural arteries. 15 7840 band too. 


72. Arteries of the fg. | 
,.73- Arteries of 
| 11 RIA Aorta, or AuTEAIA Magna Cin r FO great ar- 
55 à veſſel chains of four coats, and continually; beating, which 
by its- branches carries the ſpirituous blood from the left ventricle of 2 
heart to all parts of the body. 
1 Fig. 3. e e roma be! 
8 de out. 

4, 4. The internal, or nervous tunic... 
6,5. The muſculous tune. 
c, c. The glandulous tunic. N 
| J. The external, or vaſculous tunic. 
Ml  Ajjera, or ArTERIA Trachea [in rain 1 of the 
rough artery) the wind: pipe, a griſtly veſſel, conſiſting of ſeveral parts 
and rings; the uſe of whic * to form and convey the voice, to take 

in breath, &c. 
* Plate III. Fig. 2. repreſents the membranes of the W are 
| ſeparated from each other. 
2, a. Fhe glandulous membrane. 
6,6. The vaſculous membrane. 
c. The internal tunic. * 
Ax TERIA Veneſa [in anatomy] the vein of the lungs. Lat, . 
* ARTE'RICA Medicamenta ¶ in pharmacy medicines good api 
diſeaſes of the wind- pipe, and which help the voice. Lat. , 
ARTERIAL, or ARTE RIOUS ([arteriah, Fr. arteriale, It. of arte- 


foot. 


* 7% 


Ay + 


rialis, EO SF to the arterics, contained. in the arteries ;, as; | 


the arteria an the arterial mA of t e blood. | ae e 
rarely uſed. | 
Ax TERIO“ToUl fof ache and rege, a cutting, of Tiga! 
cut] a chirurgical o apa of opening an artery, or of lening blc 
by the 1 5 uſed only in ſome extraordinary « being. A. very 
Wagener, operation; but is often 155 by the Ffench. 
1 dy * F Done, WS : 2, Artificial, as 8 
to natural. 3. Cunmng, dextro d as, 
1 peech, in action, and in mid Pope . _ 
fe 


18 
+ > 


A*TFULLY [of artful] cunninghy, een dexgerouſl 

A'RTFULNESS om Ot 1. Skill, d 1 * wi 

tis bulk and ſituation, is ani eyne. 
Ax THA MIrA * 


Ka N 
_ ” A*'RTHEL, or 


lony 
. (in bony] the cowl or Py or b. 
ower.. Lat 
" ARTHRE MBOLUS [of ache, a joint, in, and faddw, 6. 0 00 
dhe, reduction of a diſlocation. Lat. | 
"ARTHRITICAL, or ARTHRI' Tie lot ans Gr] +. Relat 
to the joints; as, worms, &c..tho' ſome, w 
Artie ations, yet have they arthruicel, ana 155 
taining to, or Fab I wich the gout; as, arthritic diſeaſes. "69 
"ArTHRI Tis Io Veils, of & * , Gr. a joint, the chic ger of de 


Allemper being in che joints] the gout. 


mA * 1 — 


ArTHEr T13 Planetica, or Axrhairis * yp | phyſicians] the 
9 gout, Which moves and wi Shaw. PUR: fometimes 
in one part, and ſometimes i 15 another Ans 

AxTaRODIA [agypke, 0 ebe e and. Sox TY % 17 "raceive] 2 
ſpecies of articulation-ip anatomy, wherein, a: 32 of one hone. is 
revel into the ſhallow ſocket of another, ; Rar BJ 

Anrukosis Laces, 100 articulate} ee 


wed. into th. 


- 


As when the round bead of one bone is 7ecE: 
— motion. 


IE. 


Akrichoks N artzloc 
chock, Teut.] a plant very 1 the thiſtle, but hath large We 12 
ie the cone of * pine- tree, the bottom oe each ſcale, as alſo at he's 
ne the Frogs is a thick, 9 80 eatable ſubſtance. The ſpecie 


this ſenſe. 


| 5 the ſenſe of the word it 1 15 put before to one individual thi 
tit is applied to names. 


numbers that may be divided exactly into 10 Parts, as 20, 30, 40 


feſtly inconſiſter 


terms or ſtipulations. 


ART 


dene wich prickly, and ſinooth leaves. 
Garden 2 55 wi om ey 1 and. with reddiſh, heads, z. Tl 
wild artichoke of Broda. H 1 is at preſent but one ſort of artichoke 
,cultivated in the gardens 1 London, commonly called the red art. 
choke. It is ropa ted from flips or ſyckers taken from the —_—_ 
in F ebruary or Mar Miller's Card, Dia. 

. Jeruſalem er, a plant, the root of which reſembles ap 
tatoe, and has the taſte of an artichoke. 
An mex is ſometimes ſpelt, as from the F rench, artique for ardic;, 


are, 1. The gard 


which ſee. In the following example it is, contrary to cuſtom, ng; 
only ſpelt after the French manner, but accented on the laſt lie g 
Mlethinks all climes ſhould be alike, | 
From tropic een to pole artigue. Dryden. k 


ATC [Fr. articolo, It. articulo, Sp. of articulus, Lat.] 1. 4 
condition in a covenant or a ent. 2. Terms, ſtipulations. + 
particular prone. of a diſcourſe, treatiſe, account, Oc, a clauſe or 2 
member of a ſentence. 4. A * point of WG, Clarendon uſes 


| enden [with 3 a ſmall word ſerving to diftingui 
ne” th nouns, as hic bac hoc, Lat. 6 n vo, Gr. the an à in 
finite Azricus (in grammar] the article (obs) ſo called, as fix, 

ntefinite An rierx [in grammar] the article (4) ſa called, Yecauſe 

taken in their more general ſgnification. 

s. (Fr. with anatomiſts] a joint or juncture of two or mor; 


body. This ſenſe is ſeldom uſed in Engliſn. 
all other whole 


ARTICLE 
bones of 
ARTICLE [with arithmeticians] ſignifies 10, wit] 


50, Ce. 

Are of Faith Cin theology] ſome point of Kriſtian dodrine, 
which we are obliged to believe, as having been revealed by God; d 
rather, 1 4 nt of belief relative to religion, whether natural or 7. 
wealed ; th are alike from God; and as He never contradict: Wy 
Hirte 68 nothing can be an article of faith i in the agus which i is mani. 
nt with the other. | 25 
ARTICLE. of Death, the preciſe time. of departure hence, the 1: 
pangs Nen of a dying perſon. 


merk, verb neut. [articuler, Fr. 1 to enter into terms.or art 
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s *@ «+4, & 


cles... 5 wy 
＋0 3 [verb at] 49 draw up or make particular articles 


' ARTICLES [of the cler oy certain Aarutes or ordinances, made cn 
cerning ecclefiaſtical p * cauſes. 
* [part.] having entered i into or "figned articles or writings 
reement. ny 4 
\RT1'CYLAR L ee of rtieuarin, Lav.) of or pertainingu 


he 
env R185 . 05 medicine] a lende of the joints, the 


Sf QULATE. Latin, Fr. eee 1 (ute; alice, Sp. of ant 
culatus, of articulus, Lat an article] 1. Diſtinct, as the arts of : 
limb by joints, not continued in one tone a8, artiru late $ art 
ſuch ſounds as are varied at pauſes, in fition to the-woice d 
animals, which, admit no tuck. variety. 2. Branched into article. 
This is a ſenſe little in uſe, His inſtructions were extreme curious 
and articulate, and in them more articles touching inquifition than ne- 
gociation. Bacon. 


ART ee diſlinctliy, with an articulate voice ; a, a word 


articulately ſpoken. | 
ARTI'CULATENESS, Queſs, the 1 being 95 a 
when words are o clearly N that every llable may be 
ea Lt 
To ARAI eur ATE [orvieuler, "Ip .* Sony It. an” ty Sp.] 1. J 
pronounce diſtinQly, to form words or articw/are-ſbunds like a ma. 
2. To * bee in 2345 Theſe things indeed Jon haue enficulatc 
Dog's at market croſſes. 
3. To make ſtipulations. The two laſt ſenſes are ee Jolaſu 
Send us to Rome, 
& The beſt with whom we may be. Shnke/peare. 
Ax Tipi [Fr. in Eee 3 fr connexion of tuo 


y* 3" 


: Ea defi gned for 1 : op 
&TICULATION [wit grammarians] "yy grammar tht 
treats firſt of ſounds and letters, and oy eu manner of pr 


2 or Joining together, Y compoſe” Gables and words. 4 
ticulation is a peculiar motion and figure of ſome" belong! tothe 
mouth, 99 — the throat and li 2 Holder. 1 85 82 
\ ARTICULATION: [with bownis] x the joints or knots that are in fon 
Us. or cods, as thoſe: of the her 5 


e joints in cane. 

 ARTICULo'sE: [articuloſus, Lat.] full of joints. | 

. AgTy/culys,. à joint in the belly of an animaly. joint ar knot 
ſo a kun 


ts or vegetables; al of the fin Lat. 
e an article or condition i in covenant, &c. alſo a chid 


head in a diſcourſe. Lat. 
Ax ricplus [in ancient writ] an article ar complaint preſented by 


way of libel in a ſpiritual court. 
A'sTIFICE Fr, artifcium, Lat.] 1; 4 wick, fli it, or knack} 
a cunning fetch or crafty device. 2, Au trade. ſou. 
N 155 4 is — 7 — a comely ma £ 
is richly embro „he 8 0/4 perpe 5 
tion, and by his right hand ſhews fe Wa Henn dab 8 
e art is noble of igfelf;;; his hand upon the /ſerew-thews thut en- 


gines have been contrived by indufiry de by: that Ineredible things 
e the perpetual motion, have-been performed; the hive indica® 

© the; indultry of bees, Nhich, tho they'4r0inconfiderable in thei" 
FVV K 

Any VEICER: & Xx ce, 

ariſes Las} 1. One who: s ſome art or ld: 4 wert, 
man. one by Whom any thing is made. 2. One . 

formes.or gagprivess. e deere of frand: Jar | The e 

ryden. 3. A 


dextrous or artful fellow. Let you alone ci 


ning artificer. Ben Johnſon. 
In enn [artificiel, Fr. artificiale, It. ar#ficioſs, Sp. of oth, 
cialis, i.) 1, Done according to the rules of art ; ſomething 3 
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1 NR . N * * ae 


by art, not produced naturally or in the common courſe of things. 


> to nuine or fancere. 
eee ent, to 1 which grieves my heart, 


And cry, co N : ca An 
And = my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakeſpeares, 70 500 
3. Contrived with {kill or art. e e e 


5 D 1. c | 1 2 | ; 
ARTIFICIAL Day. See VA te) tt hols fo 197 on: . 
roceed from the genius, induftry or invention of the 
ſiderations that p om "ay cies, Et. which are fo called 4 


Ax Tir iciaL Argument [with rhe 


| ; ſuch are definitions, cauſes, eſtects, h are 
n to laws, authorities, citations, and the like, which 


bs b . : rtifi ial ents. 8 „ $on4d D 
are ſaid to be inartificial argum ſcale] are lines ſo contrived as - 


An TfriciaL Lines [on a ſector or b | 
to repreſent the logarithmetical lines and tangents, which, by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the line of numbers, will ſolve all queſtions in trigonometry, 
navigation, &c. | ; 
x 1 Numbers [in mathematics] are logarithms or loga- 
rithmetical numbers, relating to ſigns, tangents and ſecants. 1 
- AgT1IFICIALLY, 1. After an artificial manner; with ſkill, with 
contrivance ; as, a palace artificially contrived; Ray. 2. By art, not 
naturally. Like powder artificially fifted. Addiſon. a 
AgTiF1'ctalngss [from artificial] artfulneſs. . 
ARTILLERY, without a plur. [artillerie, Fr. artighera, It. artil- 
ria, Sp.] 1. Weapons of war. Jonathan gave his artillery unto 
his lad. Samuel. 2. The heavy equipage of war, comprehending all 
ſorts of great fire arms, with What belong (o them, as canons, mor- 
tars, Sc. the ſame that is called ordnance. : | 
ARTILLERY [Company of Londen] a band of infantry, or company 
of citizens, who train and practiſe military diſcipline in the Artillery- 
round, # | 
g Park of AxTiLLERY [in a camp] that place ſet apart for the artil- 
'lery or large fire arms. | | 
Train of AxT1LLERY, a ſet or number of gs of ordnance, 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture, fit for marching. 
| ARTILLERY, is alſo uſed for what is called Pyrotechnia, or the art 


of fire-works, with all the appurtenances of it ; this is not an uſual 


lenſe. | 
A'RTI-NATURAL [of ars and naturalis, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art. | 1 85 1 
A'rT1San [Fr. artiſta, It. and Sp.] 1. An artificer, a low mecha- 
nic. 2. An artiſt, or profeſſor of an art. : | 
A'sTIsT [of artifte, Fr.] 1. A maſter of any art, generally a ma- 
nual art. 2. An ingenious workman, not a novice. . 5 
Ak TI ESS. 1. Plain, being without art, contrived without {all ; 
as, an artleſ ſtory. 2. Unſkilful ; ſometimes having of ; as, artleſi 
of war. 3. Being without deceit ; as, an @rt/e/s man. 
A'RTLESSLY, plainly, naturally, in an artleſs way. EE 
ARTo'ts, a province of the French Netherlands, fituated between 
Flanders and Picardy. | | 
 ArToOTY'RITEs [of age,, bread, and ro-, Gr. Cheeſe] a ſect of 
the ſecond century, who uſed bread and cheeſe in the euchariſt; but, 
if true, a very inſignificant body: I no not remember their having 
been taken notice of by any ante-nicene writer whatever. 
To A'rTvars [artuatus, 7 to divide by joints, to quarter, to 
diſmember, to tear limb from limb. 2 1 eli 
Axrvc'sE [artzeſus, Lat.] firong made, well juintid or limbed. | 
* a town of Bavaria, in Germany, upon the Da- 
nu I RI ND he oy 


A'svar, or A' vil, burial or funeral ſolemnity, hence grvil-bread, | 


loaves diſtributed to the poor at funerals. , | 
ARval Cds, Les bin to land that is ſowed. A word 
ARVAL BROTHERS: [among the old Romans] twelve prieſts, who, 
2 their office. of performing ſacrifices, were appointed judges of 
-marks. | ; 


Anu [Lat. 5. e. a little altar, with aſtronomers] a conſtellati * 


of eight ſtars. This (according to the poets) is the altar by which 
the gods ſwore when Jupiter went on his expedition againſt Saturn, 
and, gaining their point, placed it among the ſtars, in perpetual re- 
membrance of it; alſo men are wont 3 this in their drinkin 
clubs, and to perform ſolemn rites to it; thoſe who engage in th 
ſocieties, touch jt with their right-hands, and imagine „ 
token of remembrance. It has four ſtars in the fire-hearth, and four 
on the baſis, in all, eight. Eratoftbenes. | I Tg 
_ A'zun [se, Gr.] the herb wake-robin; a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conlifts of one petal, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, 
a hare's ear; and its fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry, containing 
ſeveral ſeeds of the ſame ſhape : the root of arum is eſteemed in 
ſcorbutic caſes, in the aſthma, obſtruftions of the bronchia, &c. 
I etz a _ of _—_— —— on a river of the ſame name. 
Lat. 509 45 N. Long, 30 W. It gives the title of earl to the noble 
— oft e 2 and LEG member = las "4 

- ARUNDE'LIAN, zen adj. what belon 27 to Arundel; as, arunde- 
li an = or _ 3 collections of ancient chronology, which, 
according to Sir I ewton, were compoſed ſixty years after the 
death of Alexander the Great, an. 4 Olympiad, 128, pt Ki men- 
tion-not the Olympiads, but reckon . —. from the time then pre- 
ſent. Newton's Chron. p. 47. — hg | 


u vun, [doomiday-book] a ground or place where recds 


A'ruseice [@ 
ion into the of 


AtYTA&x01'DES [egfhureud:t, of a fran, 2 cup or veſſel uſed i 
Pouring oil into lamps, and 20, ſhape} two cartilages, ; 
— ge Been ſituate under 2 ides, called alſo 
PP 
a the are | t 
e e indented lip of a cup or veſſel. 


* 


. thythmus, order, proportion, Gr. J a 


0 ger, and ro ion. Bruno. a 


ſhrill or deep 3 the are ſo that 


Axvrxo'lpus [in ene one of the muſcles that ſerves to 
cloſe the larynx, fo called, becau 
terior and inferior part of the arytznoides. | 
i; ARY THMUs, or AkRYTHMUs, [&ppu%®-, of a, priv. and 69H, 
pulſe that obſerves no rhythmus, 


AkzEx [with horſemen] a name or title they give to a horſe that 


has a white mark upon the far-foot behind. Some are ſo ſuperſtitious 


judice, that they do not care to uſe them. 


ETA, a ſea- port town of the empire of Morocco, ſituated about 


fifteen miles ſouth of Tangier. Lat. 35? 40'N. Long. 5 40 W. 

a E. 874 

As, conjund. [Teut. Du, and Ger. als] 1. In the ſame manner 
with ſomething elſe ; in ſinging, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 
[ In the manner that; mad as I was, 3- That, in a conſequential 
ſenſe; the mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, as they thought 
it beſt to yield. Sydney. 4. In the ſtate of another; madam, were Þ as 
you, I'd take her counſel, Ambro/e Phillips, 5. Under ſome particular 
conſideration or reſpect; it concergeth men af men. 6. Like, of the 
ſame kind, for example or inſtance; a ſimple idea is one uniform 
idea, @s ſweet, bitter. Wates. 7. In the ſame 8 with; you are as 
matter blind. Blackmore. 8. Ellyptically, for as , in the ſame man- 
ner; the wall ſhook as it would fall. Spenſer, 9. According to what ; 
the caſe is as follows. 10. As it were, in ſome ſort; he took them 
to be but as of the king's party. Bacon. 11.. While, at the ſame 
time that; it whiſtled as it flew. Dryden, 12. Becauſe, by reaſon 
that; they 75 obliged, at without them the thing could not have 
been done. Taylor. 13. As being; the kernels draw out of the 
earth juice fit to nouriſh the tree, as thoſe that would be trees them- 
ſelves. Bacon. 1. Equally, a | Vt 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace,. 

At many vaices iſſue, Dryden. 
15. How, in what manner; men contradict others, and even them- 
ſelves, as they pleaſe. Boyle, 16. With, anſwering to like or ſame'; 

 * * Whither away ſo faſt? eee 

4 Upon the like devotion 4s yourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to; every offence committed in a 
Rate of nature, may be puniſhed as far forth as it may in a common- 
wealth. Locke. 18. Going before, as in a comparitive ſenſe, the firſt 
as is ſometimes underſtood ; Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
Addiſon, 19. Anſwering to ſuch ; there ſhould be ſach a governor of 
the world as deſigns 8 as would govern us for our advan- 
tage. Tillotſon. 20. Having /o to anſwer it, in a conditional ſenſe 


as far as they carry conviction to any other man's underſtanding, /o far 


my labour may be of uſe. 21. Ss is ſometimes underſtood ; as I have 
endeavoured to extinguiſh prejudice, I am ſtill deſirous of doing ſome 
good. Spefator. 22. Aniwering to /o conditionally ; : 

So may th' auſpicious queen of love, 

To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind; 
A thou, to whom the muſe commends 
The belt of poets and of friends, 
Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. 


23. Before hoav it is ſometimes redundant, but this is in low language; 


4 how, dear Syphax? Addiſon. 24. It ſeems redundant before yer, 
to this time; that war continued nine years, and this hath as ye? laſted 
but fix. 25: Comparatively followed by /. | 
| when a dab- chick waddles through the copſe, 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
Se lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Pope. 


26. As for, with reſpect to; as for the reſt, they deſerve no natice. 


27. though, as if, as well as, equally with, in the ſame manner 
that it would be, if. Anſwering them; as if they needed it. 28, Ay 
to, with reſpet to; „ | I. 
| I pray thee ſpeak as te thy thinkings, » 
4s thou doſt ruminate. Shakeſpeare. 0 
As, a Roman pound weight, containing twelve ounces ; or any in- 
teger divided into twelve parts; alſo a copper coin, in value about 
three farthings, Engliſh money. Lat. | 9 5 
As in proper names] at the beginning, ſhews, that the name owes 
its original to the Saxon word æpe, an aſh- tree, or indeed generally 
any ſort of tree, as, Aſhton, Afton, Cc. | 2 
As Dulcis, the gum benzoin, or benjamin. See Benzorn, _ 
As fztida, Lat. a gum, or reſin, brought from the Eaſt Indies, of 
harp taſte, 2 tongs ofeaſire ſmell, which is ſaid to diſtil du- 


ring th heat of ſummer From a le hrob Fequen in Media, Per, 


Afﬀyria, and Arabia: it melts under the fingers like wax; it is 
known cy in ſome uterine diſorders ; but the rankneſs of its ſmell 
ps it parry | uſd but by Rnd Ty in the Eaſt- Indies 
t. an zent in their ragouts. Chambers. 2 
| u, or St. ASaPH, a Cr Flintſhire, in North Wales, fitu- 
ated about twen es north-weſt of Cheſter, It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
e pos. ane Jeliperted een 7c OP W 
SAPHI'A [acapua, of a priv. and cane, Gr. plain, manifeſt, 
open] LA. or lowneſs of voice, es an ill fra 
ae | 2 5 the organs of ſpeech, or from ſome diſorder. of the 
; As arri, or Asaypss, 2 part of the turkiſh troops ſo called. See 
AZAPES- 3 n enn 
__ A'saPHaTUM, a kind of impego, ſerpigo, or running itch. Car. 
A 1 in boon], a genus of plants hr 
any- flower. leaves; and belonging to the dodecandria monogynia claſs 
2 ans 5 Its fruit is a coracrous cap, divided into » ». 
and containing a great many © ds. Aſarum is a powerful em- 
menagague, SIE: ſame in the gout, d ply, and many 
N ic complaints. This plant is Leiser ated on Plate 1. 
: 1 {eas Gr.) a ſort of fine pavement in the dini 
rooms of the Romans, made of ſmall tiles of ſeveral colouts, ſo 
contrived and nies, ot ws mom looked as if it were ſwept, but 
hat the ſcraps were left on the floor. „ „ 
Asen, havi the nature or quality of albeſtip tae 
AsB&'sTISUM [Ae of priv. and e 


* 


e it derives its origin from the poſs 


as to fancy, that by an unavoidable fatality, ſuch horſes are unfortu- 
ch nate in battles, and therefore ſome cavaliers are fo biaſſed with pre- 


ai 
6 ah, yo BY 
Knee, Gr, to extingyi] 


\ 


4 


' mitted the fire to 


hens 


A 8 E 


> ſoft of linen or cloch made of a ſtone called aſbeſtos, fit to be_ſpun 


as wool or flax, of which the ancients made napkins, which When 


they were foul, they caſt into the fire, and they became as white as 
they were before ; ut received no injury by the and little or no 
diminution. When they burnt the bodies of the , to preſerve 
their aſhes, they wrapt them. up in this ſort of cloth, which tranſ- 
| e bodies, and preſerved che aihes by them- 
Rv... 2 | "I 

| . a fort of native foſſile ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads 
and filaments, very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable and ſilky, not 
unlike talck of Venice; of this cloth was made, that would not burn 
nor waſte but very inconſiderably, though thrown into the fire. Not- 
withſtanding the common opinion, in two trials before the Royal So- 
ciety, a piece of cloth made of this ſtone was found to loſe a drachm of 
its weight each time. Chambers. Paper as well as cloth has been made 


of this ſtone. It is found in many places of Aſia and Europe, par- 


ticularly in the iſland of Angleſey, in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire, 
in Scotland. 225 ä 
AscALO NIA [of Aſcalon, a city of Palaſtine] a ſcallion, a fort of 
onion. : | | | 
Asca'riDes [aoxapt:;, Gr.] little worms that infeſt the lower part 
of the rectüm, and beginning of the ſphincter, and excite a great 
itching in thoſe parts. Corres. ; | 


* 


Ascavu'NCs. See AsxA NCR. 1 0 

To Asce'nD, verb. neut. [of aſcendo, Lat.] 1. To go, or 
mount upwards; as, our Saviour aſcended. 2. To proceed from one de- 

ree of knowledge to another. By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more 
Juſt ideas of the glory of Chriſt. Watts. 3. In genealogy, to be in 


the higher line, oppoſed to the deſcending line: Broome uſes it in 


this ſenſe. . ; 5 
To Asce'nD, verb act. to climb up any thing. They aſcend the 
mountains, they deſcend the vallies. Delane. : 

The Ascz'npant, fab. [Fr. aſcendens, mand? Rb to gain the a/- 
cendant of a. perſon, is to obtain a power over him, to have an over- 
ruling * or powerful influence over a perſon. 2. Height, elevation. 
Sciences that were there in their higheſt a/tendant. Temple. 
 AscenpanT [with aſtrologers] that degree of the equator, or that 
part of the heaven, which riſes or is coming above the horizon in the 
eaſt, when any perſon is born; called alſo the angle of the firſt houſe 

in a ſcheme, or an horoſcope. : | | 


ASCENDANT, or ASCENDANTS (ee ſigni y ſuch re- 


8. Baſtards, 


lations as have gone before us, being reckoned upwa 


begotten between a/cendants and deſcendants.” Ay/zffe. Or thoſe that 


were or are nearer the root of the family. 5 ES 
ASCENDANT, adj. ſuperior, overpowering. 1. Chriſt ſhews an a/- 


cendant pu over Moſes, 2. With aſtrologers, _ eee 


rizon. Pegaſus which is about that time aſcendant. Brown. 
 Ascenvanr [in architecture] an ornament in maſonry and joiners 
work, which borders the three ſides of doors, windows, and chim- 
neys. It differs according to the ſeveral orders of architecture, and 
conſiſts of three parts, the top, which is called the traverſe, and the 


two ſides, which are called the aſcendautt. The ſame as Ccham- DROD'G 
| | ar EE who pretended they were repleniſhed with Montanus's paraclete ; aud 


branle. . Be Ye DL I 
_ Ascz'npency [of aſcend] influence, power over. | 
; Asct'Nvixe [with aſtronomers] ſignifies thoſe ſtars or degrees of 
the heavens, c. which are riſing above the horizon in any parallel of 
the equsto r. 3 ; * „ 
AsckN DING Latitude [in aſtronomy] the latitude of a planet, when 
ginge,, OI ET, TT ST 
ASCENDING Node [in aſtronomy]. is that point of a planet's orbit, 
wherein it piſſes the eclyptic to proceed to the northward. 1 
AscNDING Signs-ſin aſtrology] are thoſe ſigns which are upon the 
aſcent or riſe, from the nadir to the zenith. t. 
As cx [by anatomiſts] a term applied to ſuch veſſels as carry 
oo blood upwards, or from the lower to the higher parts of the 
_ _-AsCE'NSION Fr. aſcegſione, It. aſcerfion, Sp. of aſcenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of fſing, going, or getting upwards; it is commonly a 
"plied to the viſtble elevation of our Saviour into heaven, 2. The 
thing riſing up, Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 
brain doth only ſuffer from vaporous a/cenfions from the ſtomach. Brown. 
© "AScgxSion-Day, a feſtival obſerved in the chriſtian church ten days 


— — 


before Whitſuntide, in remembrance of our Saviour's aſcending into 


heaven; it is commonly called Holy Thurſday, being the Thurſday 
but one before Whitſunday. n 258 8 . 

Asck'xsioxs and deſcenfions of figns [in aſtronomy] are arches of 
the i riſing or ſetting. with ſach à ſign or part of the zodiac, 
or with any planet or ſtar that happens to be in it, and are either right 


1 - 


: 


""*Right ASCENSION - (= aſtronomy} is that degree of the equator 
ckoned from the beginning of Aries, which riſes with either the 
gu, ſun or ſtar, on the horizon of a right ſphere; or it is that de- 
gree and minute of the equinoctial, that comes to the meridian with 
che ſun or ſtar, or with any point of the heavens, on the horizon of 
TEES d 70 payers} 4 0 224 
©, Oblique Asckxsiox, is an arch of the equator i between 
the firſt point of Aries and that point of the equinoctial which riſes 
| ther, with the objec.in.an 2 ſphere; in order to ſind the ob- 
1 110 ue aſcenfion, we mult firſt find the aſce ay * Na 
 Asce'xstonal Difference. [in aſtronomy] is the difference between 
ak ht” and tient 5 9 or it W he ſpace of time the ſun 
Niles. or ſets before or aſter ſix a clock. _. REIT 
©. Azee'vstve [from aſcend] being in a ſtate of aſcending. Though 
the ſun be then 1 85 and returning from the winter tropic. Brown. 
ASCENT. [aſcenſus, Lat.] 1. The motion of a body tending from be- 
low upwards; act of aſcending or going up. 2. The way by which 
dne aſcends. | The temple and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent whereby 


men did climb up to it. Bacon. -3-, The ſteepneſs of an hill,” a riſing 


- ground, an eminence. 


er proceeds from particulars do univerſals. 755 N 
Asczxr of Fluids, [with philoſophers] is their rifing above a 5 


— — 
5 


 A*s6ewr {with logici 0 ] a ſort of reaſoning, in which the reaſon- 


Lender capillary gtaſs'tabes;” Sr. 


., 
& 4% 


* 


— 


- Own level, between the furfaces o the nearly contiguons bodies, er in 


5 


Ts Azererain Caſcertere, It. of ad and certus, Lat. or perhaps of 


acertener, O. Fr.] to aſſert for certain, to eſtabliſh, to fix, to make 


confident, to take away all doubt; it has often of: This a/tertg;y, 
me of his goodneſs. | | 

AscerTaA'intr ¶ from aſcertain] he that aſcertains, or aſſures. 

AsceRTA'INMENT , [from aſcertain] ſtated rule, ſettled ſtandard, It 
is uſed by Swift. 

Asct'Tic, adj. [doxyrix®-, of dn, Gr. to exerciſe, aſcetique, 
Fr.] of or belonging to religious exerciſes, as meditation, prayer, 
mortification. A conſtant aſcetic courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinence and 
devotion. South, 3 

ASCETICs, ſub. [aoxnra, Gr.] perſons who in the primitive times 
devoted themſelves to exerciſes of piety and virtue, in a retired life, 
and eſpecially to prayer and mortification, hermits. | 

ASCETE'RIUM, a monaſtery. BEE 

AscHa'FFEnBURG, a city of Germany, ſituated on the river 
Mayne, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, about twenty miles eaſt cf 
Frankfort. Lat. 50% 15' N. Long. 9 E 

ASCHRE*RLEBEN, a little city of Saxony, in Germany, in the prin. 
cipality of Anhalt upon the Wiber. 5 

AsCHyYNoO'MENE [of adioxuropas, Gr. to be aſhamed] a plant or 
herb, that takes its name from bluſhing ; becauſe when any perſon 
comes near it, it gathers in its leaves. 

A'sc11, having no ſingular, [aoxi«, of a priv. and oma, Gr. 3 
ſhadow, in geography] — inhabitants of the globe, who at certain 
times in the year, have no ſhadow at twelve o'clock, ſuch are the in. 
habitants of the torrid zone, by reaſon that the ſun is vertical to them, 
or twice a year in their zenith. ; oh 

Asc ir. See AscopR1I'GILES. | | 
' A'sCITEs [aoxiTn; of dr, Gr. in medicinꝰ a ſpecies of dropſy; 
a chiefly the abdomen or lower-belly, and the depending parts, 
proceeding from an extravaſation and collection of water got ou: 
of its proper veſſels, by means of obſtruction and the weakneſs of the 
glands and the viſcera; a water dropſy, which cauſes the lower bell) 
to ſwell. This caſe, when certain and inveterate, is univerſally a]. 
lowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual operation, 
'and hardly then. e » Vid 107 2 

Ascirval, or AsciTic [of aſcites] pertaining to, or trouble! 
with the droply, dropfical'; as, a tumour either anaſarcous, cr 4 
caneat Fiinas. 7 SSSI. * ES. > 4 
Ascirrriovs [aſcititius,' aſcitus, of aſciſco, Lat. to call in] ad. 
ventitious, accidental, ſupplimental, not inherent, not original 
Homer has been reckoned an 4ſtititious name, from ſome accident of 
his life. Pope.” © ig 5 

AscLE“PIAS [with botaniſts] fwallow-wort, or ſilken cicely. 

ASCLEPIA'DEAN Ver [from Aſclepias, the inventor] or achoriam- 
bic verſe, as it has two choriambic feet, is a fort of verſe, either 
Greek or Latin, Ip conſiſts of four feet, a ſpondee, a choriambus, 
and two dactyls; or a ſpondee, two choriambus's, and a pyrrychcus, 
TION IT: 1 OUT EE 6770 FF 

$192 0 Mecerds atavis edite regibus.” 

AscopRov'cilegs, ſome miſguided Chriſtians in the ſecond century, 


who (if we may believe all their adver/aries have ſaid) introduced ti 
Bacchanals into their churches, where having a buck's ſkin full of 
wine, they danced round it; ſaying, it is the wel of thenew wine, 
JFoken of inthe Tall. Eon. S bak 
 Ascodio'vtrs, a ſect in the fecond century, who, it is ſaid, rejected 

the uſe of all ſacraments, on this notion, that incorporeal things can 
not be communicated by viftble and corpore. 

Ascg'L1, a city in the marquiſate of Ancona, in Italy, ſituated on 
the river Tronto. Lat. 42 v5 N. Long. +5 . | 

Ascoli is alſo a city of the kingdom of Naples, ſituated in the 
province of Capitonata. Lat. 41 15“ N. Long. 16% 30“ E. 
Asco rf [noxwna, of dex, a bladder, and aMvuas, to leap; 
feſtivals which the Attie peaſants celebrated to Bacchus, in which they 
ſacrificed à buck, as the deftroyer of their vines, c. and made 2 
bottle or bag of the victim's ſkin, and filling it with oil and wine, en- 
deavoured to leap upon it wich one foot, and he that firſt fixed himſelf 
upon it, had the bottle for his feward : but before this happened, the 
many unſucceſsful” attempts of the boors to perform it, aftorded the 
ſpectators abundant matter of laughter. i 

Ascr1BABLE [of or ies which may be aſcribed. Thot 
phenomena are more htly a/cribable to the ſpring of the air. Boyle. 
To Asckr'se [aſcrivere, It. of aſcribo, Lat. F 1. To attribute, t 
impute a thing to, as a Catiſe or feaſon; it has 2 before the cautc. 
. 0 


To attribute to, as being poſſeſſed of, to affign it to any thing, i: 
receiving properties; it has 1. Theſe perfections may be much better 
L e IR20 IO TOOLS 4226 
© AsERI'PTION [aſcriptio, of ad, to, and ſcribo, Lat. to write] tit 
a of TS ONT yt e 217; 
ln dh [aferiptitizs,” Lat.] regiſtered, "enrolled, ſuper. 
| Genn n ie andi u A1 10 
 "AsCY'roN ge Gr. in botany] the herb St. Peter's wort. 
Asn [zpc, Sax. aske, Dan.] a tree which hath pennated leave 
ending in an odd lobe: the male flowers growing remote from the fruit 
have no petals, but conſiſt of many ſtamina; the ovary becomes * 
ſeed veſlel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, ſhaped like a bird“ 
tongue. The ſpecies are: 1. The common aſh tree. 2. The ſtrip 
aſh. 3. The manna aſh, &e,” The firſt is common in England: ſbe 
third ſort is ſuppoſed ta be the tree from whieh the true Calabrian man- 
na is taken. The timber of the aſh is very uſeful to wheel wrights 
n * Millers Garuener Dictionary, a | . 
Asn (in r names] at the beginni rally denotes that 
7 Was 28 fon the — 1 dee 
. Noir : Fg 99 It 756% Dis bon 5:3 
Asa kirxs, a Mahometan ſect, 4 fn a celebrated docto. 
named Aſhari, who flouriſhed at Bagdad in the 1oth century. I bel 
[tenets are, thut God, ar A general and untvetſal agent, is alſo le 
creator and Av rnO of All the ations! of men: but that men bei 
- free, they do not ceaſe to acquire merit or demerit, according as chen, 
III is cohterned in obeying or tranſgrefling the law; | Dberbeiot- 
,Ealled the Motazales, 


He adds; 'thap they are oppoſed to another 
and are reputed lr very -0&THObOx — 1 
| LESS 5 $HA 
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man nicht ſchamhokt ſeyn. 
| they practiſed it more. 


: | earthy part of 
S| the ſame is called ſand- fire 


A'snrorD,- a market town of Kent, ſituated about twelve miles 


of penitents, admitted to do penance. 


Laer As in, the ſame with NA TOLIA, which ſee. | 


ASE 


Asna/men, adj. [of peamian, Sax. ſchaem (en) Du. ſcham (en) Ger.] 


* 


ame, baſhful, having a ſenſe of ſhame. Commonly having 
—_ the cauſe of ſhame. You need not be a/hamed of your 
on. Z T8 f . . 
2 AsHnamtp at table (and ſome add) op in bed, ; 
Verecundari neminem apud menſam decet, Lat. The French ſay, Qui 
a honte de manger, a honte de wivre (he who is aſhamed to eat, is 
aſhamed to live.) The Italians with us, A tauola ed in letto non bi- 
bgna aver vergogne. Some peo le are ſo over mannerly, or ridiculouſly 
complaiſant, as to refuſe what 1s offered them at table, till after ſeveral 
invitations 3 and to ſuch this admonition is directed. In ſome coun- 
tries, as in Holland, Germany, Sc. it is looked upon as ill manners 
to accept of any thing at firſt — but the freedom of the Engliſh 
nation, has pretty well delivered us from the tyranny of ſuch trouble- 
ſome ceremonies. The Germans ſay indeed as we, Bey tiſche Coll 
But it would be a great eaſe to them, if 
AsnzUR Ton, a town of Devonſhire, ſituated about twenty-two 
miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. It ſends two members to parliament. 
A'snBY de la Zouch, a market-town of Leiceſterſhire, ſituated about 


fifteen miles north-weſt of Leiceſter. 


| Asy-coLoUR, the colour of aſhes, or rather of the leaves or bark 
| of an aſh-tree. | | E 


Asn-colouRED [of 4% and colour] coloured between brown and 
grey, like the bark of aſhen branch. Johnſon. Unleſs this be a cine- 
ritious colour, or like that of aſhes, and then it is a contraction of aſhes 
and colour. The clay was afh-coloured. Woodward. 3 

A'sxen [aeſch, Ger. eſche, Du. ask, Su. %, Eng.] pertaining to 
an aſh- tree, made of aſn- timber; as, his /h ſpear. Dryden. 

A'suESs [having no ſingular, agke, Dan. agka, Su. aſchen, Du: 
aſche, Ger. azeo, Goth. aska, Teut. apca, apan, or axan, Sax.] the 
wood, or other e ee —_— =e 

re burnt; properly the earth and ts of the fuel, whic 
nx het cannot a Alſo the remains of a human body, often uſed 
in poetry for the corps, from the ancient practice of burning the dead. 
| Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! | 

Pale oftes. Shakeſpeare. „ 
As4-Firx [in chemiſtry] the mildeſt fire uſed in chymical opera- 
tions, when the veſſel containing the matter to be heated is covered 
underneath, and on all fides, with aſhes, ſand, or the filings of iron; 


ſouth-weſt of Canterbury. 


" A'saLar [with maſons] free-ſtones, as they come out of the quar- 
ry, of different lengths, breadths, and thickneſſe. | 
A*sHLERING [wich builders] is a name given to the quartering, to 
tack to in garrets, in height about two and a half, or three feet perpen- 
dicular to the floor, up to the inſide of the rafters. . 
A$SH-WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called from an ancient 
euſtom of the church, of faſting. in. ſack-cloth with. aſhes. on their 
heads, as a ſign of humiliation; or of ſprinkling aſhes on the heads 
Asn-wE ED [from 4% and weed] an herrn. | 
. A'say, full of aſhes, of the colour of aſhes, pale, inclining to a 
Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, t. 
Of a ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
 A's14- 4. Fr. Afa, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. of As in ſeveral of the 
ancient northern dialects, god, g. d. the country of the gods] one of 
the four grand diviſions of the earth, ſituated between longitude 
25? and 148 E. and between the equator and latitude 720 N. 
It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north, 
fic Ocean on the eaſt, by the Indian Ocean on the ſouth, by the Red 
Sea on the ſouth-weſt, and by the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, Ec. 
on the weſt and north-weſt, being 4800 miles long from eaſt to welt, 
and 4300 broad from north to ſouth. Aſia is ſubdivided into the 
eaſtern, middle, and weſtern diviſions; the firſt comprehending the 
empire of China, Chineſe Tartary, and the Afiatic. iſlands, lying 


& fouth and eaſtward of China: the ſecond or middle. comprehending 


dia, Uſbec Tartary, Calmuc Tartary, and Siberia: and the third, or 
weltern diviſion, comprehending Perſia, Arabia, Aſtracan, Circaſſian 
Tartary, and Turky in Aſia. Hh : 
Asi is repreſented in painting by a woman in a rich and em- 
broidered garmerit; and crowned with a garland of flowers and fruits; 
holding in her right hand ſprigs of the ſundry ſpices it affords, and in 
her left a cenſer ſmoaking with them. At her feet a camel. | 
The garland denotes that Afia produces n things neceſſary 
for human life; her garments the great plenty of thoſe rich materials; 
the ſprigs of ſpices, that ſhe diſtributes them to other parts of the 
world; the cenſer ſignifies the odoriferous gums and ſpices it pro- 
duces. The camel is proper to Aſia. 8 
Asia“ Tics, the inhabitants of Aſia. | PD 
8 N Su. 2 zyde, Du. 2 or auf der keite, 
a an „Eng. ] 1. To or on one fide, not icularly, 
ideling, awry. The es were blown afi2e. 2 Out of 
the due direction, to ſome other part. 
As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſsed by, 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt affde—_long'eye. Amb. Philips. 
Astor [in a play] is ſomething that an actor ſpeaks apart from 
company, or as it were to himſelt. A 
Aszua, a deity of ſome of the ancient eaſtern people, who was 
worſhipped, as ſome ſay, under the image of an ape, or, as others 
ſay, of a or a ram. They were wont to worſhip the ſign-in the 
zodiac alt hates. and on this account the Egyptians. abhorred the 
other nations, who killed thoſe creatures that they adore. 
ANNA, a ſmall iſland; ſituated near the weſtern ooaſt of Sardi- 
nia. Lat. 41 N. Long. 9“ E. eie 
Asso, or As iT 10, à ci Eon; territories in Italy, ſitua - 
ted about fixteen miles ſo — Perugia. Lat. 430 N. Long. 


by the Paci- 


the beginning of 


ASP 


æſchwine ſignifies a friend to man, eſcwig a couragious man, or 4 
leader of an army. WE: 

To Asx [acy, and axixian, Sax. or according to Caſaubon of 
&51ow, Gr.] 1. To beg, to petition. Sometimes with an accuſative 
only; as, 4ſt him Bleſſing ; ſomeimes with for, as o/e for bread ; 
ſometimes /; as, aft forgiveneſs of him. 2. To enquire, to queſtion,” 
with for, or ſometimes of, before the thing. Aft for the old paths, 
and 4% of the days that are paſt; Bible. 3. To demand, to claim. 
A me never ſo much dowry and gift and I will give it. Gene/is. 4. To 
enquire, with after; as, aſe after my name, 5, To require, as phy- 
ically neceſſary or requiſite to any thing. If you bring 1t to the top of 
the earth will /e fix men to ſtir it. Bacon. That aſks a much longer 


; time. Addiſon. 5 


Asx my comrade whether Jam a thief, 
The Germans ſay : Eine rabe hacket ſein andern keinſauge ans. {One 
raven won't pluck another's eyes out.) The meaning of it is, we are 
not to be too ready in giving credit to what any one M in juſtifica- 
tion of his companion or intimate. It is chiefly made uſe of in an- 
ſwer to thoſe perſons who refer to a comrade or friend for the truth of 
what they aver. | | | 
To Ask People in the Church, to publiſh their Bannes. 
Te Ask the Queſtion, at quadrille. | 8 ö 
A*SKANCE, A'SKAUNT, or A'sKaunsr, ſideways, or obliquely ; as, 
to look aſtance, to turn aſtance, and eyes fixt.oſtaunt, When applied 
to the countenance or eyes, it expreſſes ſome diſdain or contempt, 
and probably may be of the ſame original with ofteav, which ſee. | 
Ask ER [of aſe] 1. He who aſks, requelts, or petitions. 2. He who 
enquires for ſatisfaction about any thing. | 
- ASKER, a fort of newt, or eft. Salamandria aquatica. ö 
z 1 a city of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated in Lat, 34% N. 
E. . 5 
Asxxw [of a and (chew, Teut. diſdain} diſdainfully, obliquely. 
To AsLa'ke [of a and /ake or flach] to ſlacken, to remit, to abate; 
A word uſed by Spenſer. 
ASLA'NT [of à and /ant] on one fide, obliquely, not perpen- 
dicularly. „ 3 | - 
AsLFEE'e of a and plzpan, Sax. flaep (en), Du. ſchlap (en), H. 
Ger. O. 15 L. Ger g 1. Sleeping, in ſleep, or reſt. They are at 
this hour a/eep.\ 2. To ſleep or reſt; as, fall 2/-ep, and lulled o/leep, 
' AsLo'ez [of a and flap, Du. a and /ope, Eng.] awry, ſlanting, on 
one ſide. | | | | 
ASMATO'GRAPHER [aouaroypuP}®*, anus, gen. of flies, a ſong, 
and.ypgapw, Gr. to write] a compoſer of 1 1 8 | 
 ASMATO'GRAPHY [of ach, a ſong, and yjafw, Gr, to write] the 
compoſition of ſongs. f 
 A'sMER, a province of India, on this fide the Ganges. | 
As uo us, an evil ſpirit, mentioned in the apocryphal writings, 
a friend to lechery. |, e 
As0'MaTous [of acounrSs, of à priv. and own, Gr. body] incor- 
poreal, or being without a body. | | 
A'SOLa, a city of Lombardy in Italy, belonging to the Venetians, 
ſituated in Lat. 459 15 N. Long. 10% S. | 
 A's6L0, a town of Italy, in the Treviſan, fituated in Lat. 45 
49' N. Long. 129 E. 5 5 
A'sor h, a city of Coban Tartary, ſituated on the ſouth ſhore of the 
river Don, near its mouth. Lat. 479 15 N. Long. 44 E. 
As ri [acονf, Gr.] riotouſneſs, intemperance, prodigality, 
Asr, or A'sprc 21055 Fr. aſpide, It. and Sp. aſpid, Port. afþpiss 
Lat. as, Gr.] a kind of very ſmall ſerpent, peculiar to Egypt and 
Lybia, whoſe bite is deadly. Its poiſon is ſo quick in its operation, 
that it kills without a poſſibility of applying any remedy. Thoſe thar 
are bitten by it die within three hours; and the manner of their dying 
being by ſleep and lethargy, without any pain, Cleopatra choſe it as 
the eaſieſt way of diſpatching herſelf. Calmet. 
Asr [alp, Dan. elpe, Du. from eppe, Sax. trembling. Somner] the 
aſpen-tree, a kind of white poplar, the leaves of which are ſmall, 
and always tremble. - | 4 2% 
 ASPA'LATHUM, or AsPa'LATHUS [ac ra-, Gr.] the wood of 
a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to the 
taſte, of a ſtrong ſcent. Of this wood there are four kinds. Aſpa- 
lathus affords an oil of admirable ſcent, reputed one of the beſt per- 
fumes. It is called /ignum rhodium. See Plate I. Fig. 18. Allo a 
plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem, or our lady's roſe. | 
 AsSPA'RAGUS- [aſperge, Fr. aſparage, It. eſpdrragos, Sp. aſparagus, 


Lat. «oxzpay®-, Gr.] a plant ſo called. Of this there are twelve 


ſpecies, and all but the two firſt are exotics. 1. Garden aſparagus. 
2. Wild aſparagus, with narrow leaves. The firſt ſort is cultivated 
for the table, and we > aer by the ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
he be ebruary ; the next year they. ſhould be planted . 
out; the third ſpring after planting, they may be begun to be cut, 
and ſo continued ten or twelve years in cutting. Miller. This word is 
vulgarly pronounced ſparrowgraſs, and by contraction, graſs. | 
* ASPARAGUS, the firſt ſprout or ſhoot of a plant, that comes forth 
before the unfolding of the leaves. Lat. . 
ASPARAGUS Sylveſiris [in botany] wild ſperage. Laar. | 
A*'spxcT [Fr. aſpetto, It. aſpecto, Sp. aſpectus, Lat. it anciently 
had the accent on the laſt ſyllable, now on the firſt} 1. Look, appear- 
ance ;* as; the true aſectꝭ of: a world lying in its rubbiſh, Burner. 2. 
Looks, the air of one's countenance ; as, an open, ſincere, aſpect. 3. 
Act of beholding; glance; as, an amourous at. 4. Direction or 
poſition towards any point, view, proſpect; as, the ſouth abe of a 
wall. 5. Neſpect, relation of any thing to ſomething elſe; as, the 
various ape and probabilities of things. Locle. bros 
Asper [with 1 is when two planets are joined with, or 
behold each other; or when they are placed at ſuch a diſtance in the 
zodiac, that they (as it is ſaid) mutually help or aſſiſt one another, or 
have their virtues or influences encreaſed or diminiſhed. 4 
Asrrer [with aſtronomers] ſignifies the ſituation of the ſtars or 
planets in reſpect to each other; or certain configurations or mutual 
relations between the planets, ariſing from their ſituation in the zodiac, 
' Double AspecT [in painting] 7. e. when a ſingle figure repreſents 


r | two or more different objects. | 
Asx [ofthe $ „ and aſt. See As and Asn] as ſome writers To Asre'cr [a c, Lat. to look upon, to bebald, a word not 
n was the name of the firſt man, and thency ſignifies mankind, as common. 72851 4 4.5 . l - 
* run | | . $353 1 ApPpP HC 
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„ Asps'crinLs [aſfetebriis,: Lat.] that Which i 3's lod e 
viſible, being the 0 je of ſight; as, the. g worl ay. 

. Azr3'etion.[of ape]. the act of behalding. Upon de of the 


; fuch a number of degrees, as 30, 36, 45. 
 Platic Asers [in aſtrology] are when, the planets dne 
each other from theſe very degrees 3 but but (he one ere as mat 
| the other wants. 


7 aſpen, Goth. By ill 3 
ow ad, s N the aſp-tree. | 2. Made eben. 
As ER, a Turkiſh coin, in value about three farthings 
AsrzEx, Lat. 8 rugged. . A word uſed ay Bacon 3 ; , all baſe 
nad or very treb e notes, ve an ger 
erf, gt wit 3 1 che 1. — artery the wind- 
ipe, a'griftly veſſel, which conſiſts. of {everal rings — the of- 
| of whi > ia td. fake in the breath, .and - 0 farm: convey the 
57 8 on a as 9 8 05 
| o A'sPERATS [afferatum, of:aſdero,' 
to make rough, or uneven. Thoſe. uſeles, of colour — 26 
jnto-all he pores of the bdy-to be ; may Alen its ſuper. 


4. 
 AaPBRA' Tron. [from aſperats] aQ of making ug rough. La Wiz. P 
Asrretro 50 Plants [with botaniſts] rongh-leaved plants, ſuch 
| 85 have their leaves placed alternately, or in nd certain arder on the 
ſtalks, and whoſe — is monopetalous, or but one ſingle leaf cut 
vr divided into five partitions, as as compry, wid „ hounds- 


ton „Ec. > — ?-yp Per, 
* RIT v [apreti, Fr. aſprezza, It. a eriddd, Spes of afteritar, 


whereby ſame parts of it * out ty ho the body, ſo as to hinder 


Kon hand from over e afily and reely. 3. Roughneſe of ſound 
or pronouneiation; 1. the aſderity of che voice. 3. Crabbedneks of 


diſpoſition, ſeverity of temper, oppoſed to mildnefs of men 255 
avoid alt unſeemlineſ and a/defity of carriage. 'Regert. 


3 'TION [4 


£ ov „La t rough vnanual, 8 
1 . at. „ eee 


ME nor wil dares ar — 
= Ia n 
is bitumen 


= EE 
Ee to time in CERNER Baud d. from the 
Fa bottom of this ſea, and ſwims upon the water like other 
bodies, condenſing Fe A y from the falt that is in it. It burns 
with 2 Araàbs uſe i ny for pitching their ſhips ; and 
muck of-it was: yed in imbalming the ancients. Calmet. 
- Aspua't TU; Lat. à ſort of bituminous ſtone found near 88 
2 es oper ya n 
gement, e by water, i P 
be that Kr aha par? of which the "I = — 
— hardens in the airy: and is 2 Shen 


22 DBLUS #195 [cegdas Gr. * — the x flower aſpho- 


r vul 
1 Tot, pies gore a plant called ay, of athich 


ace where 


are two aſphodil : and 2. The red af. 
phodil. T „ in me 
© gardens : The fra is afra called the yellow tuberoſe from its agree- 


i 


By thoſe happ ſouls /ho dwell 

* £ . + y W 

In yellow meads of aſþbadel.. ' Pope. 

Asie. A ſerpent. See Asr. The envenom 'd aſdic's rage. Ads 


Af arc, x an inflammable oil, drawn from 2 plant reſembling 
: 2 333 Gr.} a precious flone of a fer colour, 


er 8888 a ſhield, and oye, Gr. deſcription] a trea- 
tiſe of 1 or ſhields. 
To A'spiraTE [of affire, from ad, to, and ſdire, to breathe] 10 
ounce with an aſpi See ASPIRATION... 


e 2 © compre Lat.} pronounced with an ge 


A8, Our wy 
„Ann ri Ka It. aftiraciar, 
1 e el — — 


| deſire, generally aſter celeſtial bleſſings. 
-* =: The a6t of  aſpiring-at what is. gieat and. high. | | 
—_. He riſes on his toe, that ſpint of 

1 1 * oy him wy een Sha leeares, 


| Brown. 
1 * PECTS lin. aue, * whe planets are diſtant juſ 


as COnveying a 


Deren 


Wosris, un afpic Ad, Tf a moſt venemous ſerpen 


; Lat. J +1. The inequality or roughneſs of the ſurface of any body, . 


ofen Lat.) the at of dehpifng 


: Tok Arr I [a ee fag of Oe 2 and ſaw Lat: 
to ſpfinkle 
on 4 1 bn with ding dt | 
As 2 | of-- aſderfio, 3 _ 
* The Ae f "fron of the old conceits for taſte's 
Ake. N. inkled. Ny for oh wile 
6 "of 3 1 e ee 
| we hv econ. or wood col, hk 
Ro dhe 


the oo», muſt not be performed * ſo briſ or quick 


ban e one e bre) th mans of te ded . 2 
RA ment, cenſure; ** or from motives pplied w. the 


WM 


K 88 


3. The pronunciation ö. vol wich 6 flrang breath. II, is ou, 
„ Fee e/tiration, that is, a more forcible impulic of the breadi from 

lungs, Hel. 

ASPIRATION, or 1 {in grammar] the character 601 
over a Greek letter, vhich has the force and found of an /. Afpirz. 
tion js 4 grammatic term, ſays. P. Richelet, and which ſignifies tha 
we o to pronounce the le \ in certain words, and that the let. 
ter the b ia not: loft. Tha enam e he gives ſuits better th, 
French language than ours; but 1 Was the more willing to inert! it, 

 femiment 77 extraordinary for a man living under 

he word Hollande, ſays he, is pronounce; 

the vowel that goes before it, is not lott ; * 
4 Holland [and not I Hallande] oft une beureux pais. Lolland 

a happ country, becauſe ſhe is enjoys an adorad/e =, 

To AsrIRE 2 irer, Fr. aſpirare, It. afdirar, 8 * of aſpiro, aa, tg, 
and rs, Lat. to . 1. To ſeek after ſomething great and high, 
to deſire with earneſtneſs ; ſometimes oY 10. 1. Sometimes With 
rr 3. To riſe higher: . | | 
| It flames as high as fancy can u. Waller. 

. Agvifarite, uch. ambition, &c. | | 

\ ASPIRING, now adj. ambitious, 6c. 


an abſolute monarch 


t, whoſe eyes are 
but od. the temples; one kind of them kills by 
x third by bleeding z the parties ke 


not in the forchea 
thirſt; andfher by ſlebp 


2 dying Ser of thi, leeping, or bleeding. See Ar w: 


e enen lee, Gr.}: herb ecterach, miltwaſt, or 
Wurt. 
Aeraengis ſin — the hn great Re gu, or hork. 


Asds [hiroglyphically ] were. uſed as. an ance of ſacrednel;; 
nal according] He king kings of Egypt had them on their crowns, to int. 
mate the Ke ons; that none might preſume or 0 


tempt to r or injure them, without expecting a ſignal punih. 
ment ; as though they fignified, that he that raſe up againit his prince, 
did encounter with a ſerpent... and was like to meet with nothing bu: 
deadly and venomous repulſes. 
© Asqur'xT [of @ and aan] akkew, or awry, not in the ſtraight lin 
ion ; is, to look Tun 


Ass Ta ani 2, Lat. ane angie, Fr. afino, afina, It. afro, afre, | 
Sp. anc * Dd. eel, "Ger. alen, Dan. 2 Su. efil, Jeu 


355 Na. off, 50h] 15 'A beaſt of burden, well known for it 
. neſs, „ hardineſs, coarſtneſs of food, and Jong * 
a matte an e 60 a 210 d fellow, . a dolt, one of a heary dull brad. 
an 4 2 749 eſpeare. 
GE bY Ki * Were: and reads a whores 
in any orro evermore, 
The Frick h bs 


: Ru Ann croit (believe 2 woman) & de ger: 
(leads an aſs) ze fare 7, Jamais ſans beine. The French proverb is ſone. 
thing more unmannerly than ours : but the defign of both, is to ſhes 


how wwe} it is to manage: a topid, ſtubborn, aud incorrigibl: 


an Ass (fool) mar aa mort dueſtions 6 & your; eden 2 wife un 
" oY in a pear. 


lus rogabit afinns, 3 reſpondeat Ariftoteles, Lat. Ein: narr kan 


mehr Fragens denn zedn, weilen berichten, H. Ger. (one fool can ak 


more. queſjons, than ten wiſe men can anfwer.) 
Better ride an Ass that tarries me, than a Horfe- that throws we. 
Medio een Lag. en thing the ſafeſt and 


beſt. 809 8405 

An Als [hierog] I ch by the ancients vo repreſent: 
ſtupid and ignora — was al by and. religion. 

CID Head, — Assks Bars on a human body, repreſented 2D 
ignorant fellow, who: was: n with the ws oe up For the E- 
gyptians were wont to put the beads of animals on human bodies, to 
— the inclinations and difpaütions of thoſe; pm he were liks 


Ass- Una erer edel., — of alles. 
8 benzoin.. See Bax 


a 17, gum unn FE of 
1 Wales] i * 
$SACH; or Assa [1m an ancien reation, 
ww the perſan accuſed of à crime, cleared aye - oath of 


2 [in muſic” books} is always 3 with ſome other word, 


to weaken the ſtrength or ſHignikeation of the word to which i: » 
joined. pak for examples When it is joined with the words oi 
prefio, de all which. dendes dendte a quick movement: nne 
A CAc 
theſe words, if alone, would require: 3 being joined to either 0! 
the words, agi, greve,' or large, —— py wogareR 
ment, I 
az each of choſe words, if alone, wo 
To As8ar'L fof Maillir, Fr. effalire, 2 i. "To aſſanlt to attack, 
to ſet upon, to invade in a hoſtile manner. 2. To attack with argu- 


> a ILABLE: [ Yes] »that which may be 
* Lax r, fuß. Fr. one who aſlults another, — oa 
— Is adj. invading, making an attack . 


as er t 
Allan — 


| rooſts. Milton 
| Aszar's.px {from ea] be who allt on Steele: ar 


QUT a 
Asana me, a linle of. nia, i in; America, a fort 
dying ſquirrel, S e e 


AsSSARA'BACCA. See Aan 


Auer {afartim, law Lat J a der — ak dere 


To Assaxr fo fred, Fr. to make 


vp: by the 
* — ; committed. fore ar 
* — To hw 5 by 


. | — wem as Plain as arable land. F 7 1 r 
0 „ e. Wack gal 0 n 


holy 
called 
him. 
they 1 
haſſiſi 
rocei 
hen. 
latter 
other 
Hence 
I 
r 
Ladlitie itio 
The eg 
Iti is 0] 
Ass 
| yg: 
ſet, att 
Ass A 


inted | 
ver thi! 
Ass A 1 
Ass go. 
mn in 
Asset 
mg, acqu 
cond c 


T * rents paid ES crown for lands aſlarted. 
_—_ 'RE lin — deeds] to take aſſeſſors or fellow-judges. 
3 Assa ss NA TE, or an Ass Ass [qffaſin, Fr. afaſfno, It. and 
p. ab AMHalfinator, müddie Lat. A word brought originally, as Mr 

non well obſerves, from Aſia. As to its ; A Ass 4881 


NIANS] one that kills privily b wary Ach or pag Pong 


nate is now leſs frequently uſed. 
# Ana in murder, the.crime of aſſaſſinating. Mulftnates and 
ular inſurrections. Pope: * 
o Assassin ATE [affo/mer, Fr. afaſfnare, It. aſofinar, Sp.] r: 
To oy rivately or barbarouſty, to take off by treachery or vio- 
lence. o lay in wait 5 105 take by treachery, 
ha pars to Milton. Johnſon, . . | 
* Su 5 * as your honourable lords 
d me, a aſfinated and betrayed. 
Assassin, TION [of aſſaſſinate] the act of murdering by 8 
Ass asbIxA“ TOR, an afaflin, he that kills another by treachery or 


| lence. 
hg na 'n14ns [an ahatic barbarian ſtate, much Se of by the 
e ancient of the 


writers of the holy war, whoſe prince they ſtyle 
mountains] Pherbelot ſays, that the ſheick-al gebal, 7. e. prince or 
ancient of the mountaih, ruled over a Pay inhabiting the Perſian 
Irak (called al-gebal, 7. e. the hilly 3 who devoted them- 
ſelves at the'hazzard of life to murder all thoſe whom. their princes 
regarded. as enemies. Now the firſt founder of this ſtate being 

named Haſſän, as was alſo their then 5 e/ent prince in the time of the 
holy war, it may be inferred, that whole ftate or people were 
called the Haſſanin [Arab] and (by Europæan corruption) afa//ins from 
him. Unleis we ſhould ſay with Abbe Vertot, that the poignard, 

they uſed on ' theſe occaſions, called in the Perfian language 
haſſiſin; the appellation took its riſe from thence. They ſeem, in 


eſs of tis to have poſſeſſed themſelves of the mountains of 
in which 


roc 
Pheenicia, between Antaradus, and the city of Tripoli ; 
latter ſituation only they are taken notice of by Abbe Vertot, and 
other writers of the holy war. Dherbelot and Abbe Vertat contpartd. 
Hence, thoſe that are * to execute bloody deſigns are called ns. 
Assa"T1ON Tun, from 4%, Lat. to roalt, in pharmacy] 1. The 
aring or dreſſing of medicaments in their own Juices, eee 
Zadie tion of any foreign moiſture. 2. The act of roaſti ken 
The egg in a/ation or roaſting will ſometimes abate a dra roaun. 
It is oppoſed - M elixation, or the act of boilin | 
A'ssaTuRE [afſatura, Lat. 1 a roaſt, or ro 
Ass aur [affault, afſaut, | 
ſer, attack from an enemy, oppoſe defence. 
AsSAauLT [in a law ſenſe] a ent kind of injury done to a man's. 
Lung by offering to give a blow, or by threatening words. gl 


6 FRI [in military affairs] 1. An attack or effort made upon 
ace to gain it by main force: 2. Storm, as =— to bete or 
Hain 3. Violent ſhock. _. 
Phe eruel combat joined in middle 
With horrible 2f/aw/t and fury fell. 
4. Encroachment, invaſion. With zpen; as, a 
rogative. 


o As8aULT, or to make an ASSAULT [| faire aſſaut, and aſſailir, 
* Maltare, It. effultar, Sp. ] to ſet * llely, to 2 wich 
violence. 
AsSa'ULTER [from a/ſault he who afſeats another vialenty. It 
is found in Hells W . oF 
Ass * [efaye, ui, Fr. From which the ancient writers borrow-' 
ed afar, ra, to the ſound, and the latter &/ay.accordin 3 
writing: but the ſenſes now differing, . they. may be confi 
two words. Tohnſon.] 1. Trial, proof, examination. This —.— 
be by no ay of reaſon. & are. 2. In law, the examination of 
weights and meaſures by the clerk of the market. 3. Foretaſte, firſt 
entrance upon a thing. | | 
So glorious bait 
WER ans ka ich whe entail gk 
4. Aſſault, trouble. It is found in the old writers, and in Milton. 
Ass ax Mafter [of the Mint] an officer who weighs the bullion, 
and takes care that it be Rtandard.. by 
o Assay [Myer, Fr.) 1. To try or prove by experiment. 2. To 
apply Fat ns.” Q geek a v ene 2 —— to 
try. David girded his ſword upon his armour, a to go, 
for he had not proved it. Sami, a * 
ASsA'YER of the King [from 4%] an officer indifferently ap- 
peed between the e of the Mint, and merchants who bring 
ver thither for 8 Ree) the due trial of fler. + THR 
a 8 before they begin to play. 
AsSECURA'RE (old ood ] to make ſecure by pledges, or any 
mn in tion of faith, 


Ass cu! rio [affecutus, of a/quer, 1 to obtain act of obtain- 

ing, acquiſition. A firſt benefice is void by the 2 of a ſe- 
cond. Aylife. 

Asta"TIon [a law term] a taxing of the kin 

Pi. MBLAGE, Fr, a& of 2 or joinin things together, or 

hings ſo united or joined m aſſembly, by being 

apt Gay only or chiefly to things; h being uſed only or e 


perſons. Jobnſen. 
To ASSEMBLE, verb act. [ofembler, Fr, of ad, to, and = * 


122 to bring together into one place; Ei is uſed both of perſons 


To 45 . verb neut. or meet t 


To. 
AxgMBLEE [in heraldry] a a duftail cr mine whos a the two parts 
eſcutcheon 


d meat. 


Ass A TIN [with wy cian 


2+ tar 


of the er, where the p line is, - being counter- 
— of rod the metal, and ſome of the colour of the ef- 
con. Fr 

Azz"uBLyY [a Fr.  offemblea, It. font op c 

or meeting —— 
Unlawful Asi x [im a law ſenſe] is the g together of three 
Fog x rho TT nth ae they 
AmzaBLY oy web} bs. beat of the drum, or 
is att dur AAN 


bound of the trumpet, and 
colpurs, 


2 


This ſenſe i is 


5 r It. aſalto, Sp.] hoſtile on- 5 


and e in ſee 8 which. deſcend to his heirs, 


_ cies. Fr. 


Lat.] an earneſt or NR affirmation, as upon vath, ay 


Asen uro IS a contract between the FAN of 
Great Britain 8 8 wt Rn ang the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with 
Neproe Slaves. This contract was transferred from the French to the 
Engliſh ſouth- ſea any, by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, for ths 
ſpace of 30 years. en 
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1388 with the beau monde] a ſtated and general meeting of | 
perſons of both ſexes, for converſation, Fr gallantry, &c. 


To Ass8'N LARS! Lat. gfentir, Sp.] to yield Dos or agree to. 
ME... enſus, Lat.] 1. Act of hgreeng to a thing, conſent, 
Upon the Ks the un Las determines its ent. Locke, 2, 


Approbation. The religious n of Chriſtian belief, Hooker. 
Anal AssENT, is a judgment whereby the mind perceives a thing 


Halitual Ass ET conſiſts of certain habits induced into the mind 7 
repeated acts. 
_ As888'NTAMEN [in botany] Virginian pink, . = « 
AssENTATTRIx, a woman flatterer, Lat. _ 
AssE'NTMENT [from 4 ent] cohſent. Their arguments db upon 
the charity of our aſentments. Brown. 
To Ass ELN Lene It. of afſero, Lat.] 1. To affirm; as; he afe. 
it for truth. 2. To maintain, to hold, to defend by word or 
any. as,. to affre a party, 3. To claim a title to, to vindicate: 
N or can the groveling mind 
Afert the native ſkies. Dpa. 
* er Ae aferzione, It. of eri act of aſſerting, bolt 
affirniation, concluſion; and opinion produced and maintained. 
Ass rron [with ſcholaftics] a propoſition which is advanced, 
which the advancer ayows to be true, and is ready to maintain in public. 
: AsP'xTIVe [of affrt} poſitive, an__ ry, confident; as, he 
Ge pins not in a "confident a/ertive form, but as probabilities, 
Ass k R Ton from rt he that aſſerts, maintains or affirms. 
To Asse RVE [afſervio, Lat.] to ſerve, help, or ſecond. 
Te Assx'ss [from afefare, It. to make an equilibrium or balance. 
Johnſon] To rate, tax, or * ven what every one has to pay in 4 
certain proportion. 5 
4 SSION LT, Lat, ] a ſitting down, at or by, or together, an 


e., 1. The act of aſſeſſing or rating 25, 2. * FA 
S8E's80R [ AHſſcur, Fr. afeſſore, It. aſſeſſor, an t.] 1 

who ſits by and aſſiſts Tore ic and authority; a judge lateral or 
aſfiſtint. And lives and crimes with his 2% ors hears. Dryden. 2. He 
that fits as next in dignity to another. His ſon, the a/efor of his 
throne. Milton. 3. One who makes the aſſeſfment or rate for the 


to be true. 


Pe ment of public taxes. 
Ass ETS, without a . {afez, Fr. 5. e. atis, enoug 3 ſuf 
Seat to diſcharge the en laid on an executor or heir 


the teſtators or anceſtors Tobes or legacies. 
„ lin law] are where. a man dies poſſeſſed of lands in 5 


8 ſin law] are where: a man dies poſſeſſed of any 
1 
lun law). are where a man enters into 


therefore chargeable as aſſets in his hands. 
. entre maint in law} is when /a man-dies indehrd, vin g 
to his executors ſafficierit wherewith to diſcharge his debts and; 


Asst'vy, AssEW, or Agz'w, ſpoken of a cow-whin hen ü is dried 
up, or becomes ſalt, ſome time before her ran 3 | 
ge afſen, or that it is time to let her 

' To AsSF'veR, or to u e tron 


afſeverazione, It. 3 ha. of 


' As8EvERA'TION run 
 ASSEWIA'RE | U old latin writers] to draw Wotes om warty 


RN [of af and bead] 2 blockhead, a dulland. A word: 


found-in Shakeſpeare. | 
Ass1'DEANS, or rather Casas a moſt religious {ett of Ne, 


ſo called from the Hebrew word Chaſd; which- in its fiigt, proper, 
F and e e anſwers to the word, kind and benign With us: 


(as truE goodneſs is eſſential to holineſs) in its tend y ſenſe, it meuns 


aſaint, or holy one; and ſo tis for the moſt part rendered dy our tran- 


ſlators. The be Chaldeans, ſays Reland, were ſo conſcientious as to of- 
ſer daily a treſpaſs · offering for the 8 offence. He adds, that chis 
ſacrifice was called from them Abam Chaſidim, i. e. the treſpaſs· offer 


ing of the Chaſideans; and laſtly, that the Phariſees are — to have 

Su e wee em. Reland. Aut | 
As$IDE'NTIA . Je to Galen] _ — 7 owe 7mptoms chat ary: 

ſometimes iſeaſe, but not always ſo 

a e pole agus, Lin old records] —— . NE 
 AsziDu ITY [affiqpite, Fr, affiduita, It. of afiduitas, Lat. 5 con · 

tinual care, conſtant a or attendance, great dili | 
err. is ematically deſcribed by an elderly. woman, 

holding an hour-glaſs i in both Was and ſtanding by a rock encom- 


. pale with ivy. 
Her age denotes, that vime and labour are continua 1 us 3. 
and therefore ſhe holds an hour-glaſs, which requires > In. 
turning and often moving it, leſt it ſtop. — 


Assur makes all things eaſy. 
It. A genera Faciltia. The Latins ſay, Gutta cavat 1 
(A can hollow a ftone in time.) The Germans, Mit gemach 
gehem kimme man auch weit, (Fair and 2 you s far.) There is 
wy any thing, tho' at-firſt appearance it may ſeem ever ſo difficult, 
but what gs and application will overcome; witneſs innumerable 
the ſciences, as well as in the common occurrences of 


culars in 
2 now made eaſy, which have been Brel thought impractica- 
py e, Fr. a e i, Lat] dil 


"Alttpvovery 2 aſfiduous 


-7 


3 


asd 


ab 6s" the Spaviſh ſelements, le wht European 


70 Ass!'on Lan- , Fr. affignare, Te. ye, Sp. afar, Port. 
of fig, Lat.) 1. To appoint, to allot,” to mark out. 2. to appoint 
or ſet forth, to fix, with to value or quanti Ang wow! 
quantity of on one . is not conſtantly worth any 8 hy — of 
another. Locle. 
To Assi [in law] in eral to appoint. a deputy; or to make 
over a right to another, a in particular to appoint or ſet forth; as, 
to afignerrors, is to *. where the errors are committed. 
To — GN n faſe Fudgment [a law phraſe] is to ſhew how and where 


ae —＋ the Ce "3 law phraſe] t to ſhew how the plaintiff has _ 
ceſſed or given over. © . - 
To Assi V the 


4 8 e [a law phiaſe] 1 is to ſhew eſpecially wherein 
waſte is committe 


Ass16N [affgnt, Fr. of 3 Lat. a n who is „ 
or deputed by another, either to 3 * e or to enjoy any 


Asi GNABLE: [of aer that may According to Ari. 
tle, there was no (af afjignable of B42 2 exiſtence, in which 
the world did not alſo I. South. 

 As81Nna'T10N- [Fr. 


Lat.] 1. The act of makin over a thing to another. 2. An ap int 
ment to meet, generally — of 4. e made by Poren 
Asstonts ' Ess, cold ik to whom a thing is leg: * 


— or made over, or who is * to act for another, her by 
aw or deed, 
AssiexzR [in law] is 2 perſon whom the law, makes ſo without any 
appointment of the perſon « concerned ; ſo an executor is an aſſignee i in 
law to the teſtator. 

AssioNEE by Deed, is one who is 1 i pot aka 
82 het nn IO . 


Assi o NEA [from aH] he who aſſigns. 1 
Asset 1 rae} 1 1. Deſtination, 8 5 
The a of aſſigning or ſetting over the intereſt of any thing to ano; 

5 — as the aſſignment of a leaſe, G. + 
As$16nMENT of Dowor [in law] the ſetting « out the marriage por- 
tio. of eee woman e the ve Rank to the eſtabliſhment 


3 nature . Tones y ſed 
by Brown. Spirits finding no 4%. milabler'wherem to react their na- 


tures, muſt certainly ſuch-natural . S 

To Ass! MILATE vs {of affemils, Lat.] i. To turii to t ſame nature 

 with-another; render like, to bring to a xeſemblance. A fe- 

"ine life would Geil the nent tion to Hale. 
AzmiLa'T10n [afimilazione, It. of aſſimilate] 1. The act of con- 

verting au) thing to che ſubſtance of another. 2. The ſtate of 

ik gs nt eee , or like 


to-one another 
ae a fort, of motion by which. 


8 Assam Arten e 
bodies are changed into „ aptly. diſpoſed into a 8 5 
tion of nature, by which 


or homogeneous! to OL AG pag ; age 


. mitricious juice is rendered like the ſubſtance of that animal body, into 
| Which it is to be changed and unjted;;: a e into 


| ASS1MILa'ks {in old records] to put together., Lat. 

TO t MULaTEs to ſeign, to counterfeit. a a. 

Assi aha” 10, act of making the. falſe likeneſs, a counterfeiting, 

| As81'sa Tin law] o . ſignified a court where the judges heard. 

rake, rub cauſes ; but now, it is applied to other courts of judica- 
ture beſides the county courts, which are held by * itinerant, 
which courts are commonly called the affizes. - 

AssrsA Cadere [alaw hraſe] to be nonſuited. 

Assis NMeenmenti Ia phraſe in law] 2 1 
Aeses Cuntiauand [in-law uy a whit directed to the juſtices. to take 
—"_ afſize _ the continuance of a cauſe, where certain Wen * 

he procured by che party in time. CT ben | 
"Rs anis &: Crrevifee [a law. phraſe] er or 
privilege of * or allgning the weight 1 — of honour, 


beer. Lat. . r 
A udicium a law phraſe ies a of the 
givencier again 1 ani 2 A roſes 
AsSI8A Fa ne 45 law ts of e ben to the cas for 
„ 


the ſtop of p s buſimeſe, in which che 


party is employed Lat. 1 
— cadit i t law phraſe is: where. the, thing that i 
— , den 3 mk of veer be te * 


jury. 
Ass184 45 utrum fin law] lies for a for « perſon againſt a, la 
| — or tenemepts, doudiful decker they be in 2 
free alms 


Assis A Capi in modum Alle [a Jaw phraſe] s when the defendant 
or writ. Lat. e oo 
© As1's0R, the ſame as afleſlor.. | 73 
To Assrs r {[afifter, Fr. afifler, SP- offifio, Lat 1 to fland Es to 
to-aid or ſuecour. 
3 been deſcribed by an elderly nian cloathed in white, 
ee e 4; is night hand opted gt, e, 


leads to the aſſiae without taking any tion, to either che court, 
© Ag$1$0RS Jin Scotland] the ſame 2 
$51'sTANCE [Fr. affffenca, Ie. lenco, Sp.] help, aid, woe 
chain of gold 5 T neck ; his right-hand hg Be 


en his left ſide a vine 1 by 2 ſtake, and — 
His age is an emblem of 2 * his wie # —— . 
mantle is of fincerity indp -of olive ſhews his ten- 


it is a with, N 
of his arm and hand; his readineſs 3 
ted by a is e 
nr . dt $4. 2342 


$ 5 


deney to peace, che rays 
preme being, = and the 
vine ſup 


the .. 


rent either in 3 


aſſagnaxione, It. afſignacion, Sp. of affignatio, | 


2 | i | 
Ass» 
„ Ass TART (Ft. aff 
5 AD. {e. afiflente, It. a Sp. of Men, Lat.] 1. , 


helper; an auxiliary, not a principal» 2. Sometimes only a ſoiter y 
for an attendant i inthe Tab of an affair. * 
k afiftants on each other ſtar d. Dryden. 
Assis a TA Teich logicians] arguments or aſſertions impoſſible 90 
be true; as, to accuſe an infant of adultery ; to ſays a perſon holds ki 


Pace, and yet that he is n 
As81"svs Lapis [of Aus a . of My ſia where they were digoed] 
+2 1 1 . ſtone wherewit cofins werg mal e by the” antients, that waſte 
body. 

* ſin the old law]: demiſed or farmed out for a certain aſſeſſed 

or provi ſions. 
AssTaE [affizes, Fr. of affideo, Lat, to it by ot at] 1. A ſitting of ju. 
s by virtue of their commiſhon, to hear and determine cauſes, 2. Th 


meeting of ſubſtantial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, at a certain time 
and pl place; and the court ſo. held is called the a. 3. Any court of 
4 


And there ſhall God the laſt a ier 1 
4. Anciently meaſure, rate; now we uſe Os 
A ftately frame, . 
55 An 5 cubits high by jut ars. 
Ass zE, or Asﬆ1'sE, a writ 7 to the Ba po te rec of 
Fes: of things immoveable, of which yourſelf or anceſtors De 
n diſſeiſed. 
AssizkE [of bread, ale, Kc.] a fatute or ordinande relating to the 


ice, 85 7 „ meafure, or order of ſeveral commodities ; alſo the mea. 
ure or quantity, itſelf ; thus it is ſaid, when wheat, Se. is of ſuch a 
price, the bread ſhall be of ſuch allize. | 


Ass'sz [in law] a four-fold writ for the recovery of lands, tene. 
ments, c, of which one has been diſpoſſeſſed; alſo the jury fun. 
bay upon 225 wo: ; ol 6 5 

SIZE f n Preſentment [a law term] a writ lying where x 
man and £ nb 6 have preſented a clerk to a 3 * aſter. 
wards,, it being void by his death, a ſtranger preſents a clerk to the 
fame church in oppoſition tothe former patron. 

AssI8E of the 25 oreft Cin foreſt law] a ſtatute concerning orders to be 
obſerved in the ki reſt. 

Ass iz E de mort ps Anceftril [a law hraſe] a writ that lies where my 
father, brother, uncle, & c. held i in fee fimple, and after their death a 
ſtranger abates. 

AssizEs were originally uſed for extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 
Judges in. the inferior courts depending on their nn, to enquire 
whether the ſubaltern judges and officers did their d 

Assis of Novel Difſeizin fin law] a writ lyin ere a tenant in fee 
ſimple, fee tail, or for life, is lately glifleis 'd of his lands or tenements, 
rent-ſervice, rent-ſeck or rent-charge, common of paſtare, common 


way, &c. 

General Ass lzEs are thoſe hold by che judges twice a year, in their 
ſeveral * 

Special Assixk, a ticular commiſſion to "ſeveral perſons, 


to __ hy, fome one or'two caſes; as a diſſelain or the like. 


an ung of the court who. ſets down all things j ju- 


2 051 in their circuits. 
] to adjuft weights and meaſures, to fix 
their rate by: 
E * 3 right — Mel, an officer who has the care and 
bo CIABLE[of of feats, Lat. ] ſociable, that may be aſſociated 


or joined with.. 
As80CIABLENESS, ſocialneſs, fitneſs, or agreeableneſs for company 
An Asso TE [of affecis, Fr. of ad and /ocjus, Lat.] a companion, 


or converfation. 
a partner 
To As0'ctaTE _ Fr. affeciar, Sp. of Mes Lat.] 1. To 
unite with as co * with. 2. To bring into 
ſome ſociety, or ; fellowſhip 8 nend, 0 equal 8 
neee in your, town.a wand ring train. Dryden. 
5 To) join or keep co x wy es £2 
Friends fhould a friends in hg and. woe. Shake UF | 
Au Aegis ion [Fr. rr of afſociatus, Lat. Act 
into with others, union, conjunction; as, as a 4 Tap 


of ei 
of 15 ranged 2. A 1 ederacy, the act of ining to perform ſome 
ne of 2 


3 as, ca leag zation. 3. Partnerſhip \ 
EN = an 4 kind of l 1 with God and by 
making you his partner, intereſts you 10 all his happineſs. "ug fry 4. 
on, or union of nature 3 as, the various ſeparations and new 
and motions of the 2 neut particles. Newton, - 
AssociAT Io [in law] a patent from the king to the juſtices of al. 
ſize, to admit other fax collegues and fellows in that affair. 


Ag0C1AaTION of ldeas n s Where two or more ideas 
conſtantly and N ucceed one a 


Li ag: 
e 
470 * IE a 2 K. f. 


ther in the mind, ſo that 
one ſhall almoſt infallibly ko the other ; whether there be any na- 
tural. relation between them or not. A ſort of connection. 
To ASL, or As80Y'L [abſoudre, Fr. 1 It. abfolver, Sp. 
of abſokvo, Lat.] to abſolve, deliver, or ſet tree from an, excommuni- 
cation, or from any accuſation. a 
| N's$0NanCB,, Fr. reference of one ſound to another reſembling it. 
A880Nanc ſin. 1 c and poetry] is uſed where the words of 2 
phraſe or verſe have the ſame found or r teminatton, 
prop rhyme . | 
NN Er. Ae agreeing in found. 
A880NANT. © oe 2 A kind of verſes common to the whe 
niards, where, 22 000g of * ſeryes inſtead of natural 


rhymes. 


«Tp Ae KT. Tar. Ig amangs.i proper claſſes according to 


he Azzor. [afoter, Be. ompr to bebe R ic} an 

nſtrous dat 3 er. 

To Ass * ad. The derivation o we. 1 certain. 
om 

be a dee aj Fr Ee r 


and yet make no 


jt een 2 it 


n Lat.] aflifling, aiding; helping, ſuceoy;: : 


* 


and lef 

Ass u 
74 I 
& 9 form. | 


And Ch 
incarnat 
ſeize ur 
thin 
gas. - 
His Ma 
David, 
Assvu' 
arro { 
e 
= ming a 
Assv” 
romiſe 
to 
Ass 
The act 
the hum 
to his di 
out farthe 
Assu vx 
minor or 
Assuu 
W near the 
Ayres, ir 
=_  AsuM 
BS honour of 
Ass u' 
AssuM 
aſſume to 
gentlemar 
3 ord, Ös c. 
bY ASSv's 
55 lower anc 
confidence 
Lainty, fre 
W ment, is 1 
= proof, Ho 
= aſſurance i 
of modeſty 
3 AQs xvii. 


rance Or co 
2 
| ( 
10. Convi 
avoid a lef 
AssuR A! 
Ass uR A! 
doing indi! 
That whic| 
of the war 1 
do nothin 
and aſlured 
A man thus 
preted, reti 
tegrity afſur 
or malice. 
2 an: 


| bay, A 


136 


to aſſuage heat. 2: 


þ To mitigate, to Allay ; as, 
A gray 3s na or fear. 3. To give 


eaſe; a3, ro afſuage malice 
icine 4 pain. „ oe dhe 2 Nr 
medicine aſſuage P T0 grow 1 <>, to abate 3 as, the Waters 


call to; as, that 


To AssVAGE; verb 
4 4. Genen. V 110 
e — {0 foe? any thing that ſoftens or gives mitiga- 
ion. ie bad Seine I i 
Aas fork Jof Te he that aſſuages or appeaſes. 
AssuxsIYE fer afſuage| mitigating. IF 
fk a tumultuous joys ariſe, ts | 

op. 


If in the breaſt t * — 
Mluſic her ſoft afuafve voice applies. 


mit a thing to. 3 1 
ne Nor by my will a/ubjugate his —_—_ 
By going to Achilles. | Shakeſpeare. 


| AsueracTion [afuefatus, from afſuefacis, of aſſurſſo, to.accuſtom, 
E Lat. to Ars 1 IF being accuſtomed to any thing. Right 
and left are differenced from uſe and afſuefation. Brown. 

Asv'sTups [4/uetudo, Lat.] cuſtom, aſſuefaction. 4//uetude of 


things hurtful doth make them loſe the force of hurt. Ban. 

6 To Ass“ UNE Lala Lat.] 1. To take again; as} to afſume his 
orm. 2. To take upon one's ff; as. 

4 ; He aſſumes the god, 25 12 K. 
Affects to no. 222 e 

And Chriſt a ſumed, or took upon himſelf, our nature, when he became 


incarnate, and dwelt in a human body. 3. To arrogate, claim or 
Heize unjuſtly. Aſuming in converſation. Collier. 4. To Tuppole lome- 
thing granted without proof. In every hypotheſis ſomet ag is al. 
lowed to be med. Boyle. 5. To appropriate or apply to one's ſelf. 
His Majeſty might well Hume the complaint and expreſſion of king 
David. Clarendon. 5 8 e 

AssV'MEr [from aſſume] he who aſſumes what is not his due, an 
arrogant perſon. High aſumers and pretenders to reaſon. Soutb. 
* As8V"mING 
= ming air. 
Assv'ursir contract, a ry 

romiſe by word of mouth, by which a man aſſumes and takes upon 
him to perform or pay any thing to another. | 


* 


Assu u Io [afſomption, Fr. afſumcion, Sp. of afſumptio, Lat.] 1. 
the human nature, of fleſh, of a body. His a ſunption of our fleſh 
= to his divinity. Hammond. 2. The act of ſuppoſing any thing with- 
out farther proof. Theſe by way of afumption, Norris, 
RS AumeTion: [with logicians] the poſtulate or thing ſuppoſed, the 

minor or ſecond propoſition of a ſyllogiſm. . 3 
” ASSUMPTION [in geography]. a city of South America, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Plata, and on the oppoſite ſhore to Buenos 
Ayres, in Lat. 34 8. Long. Go W. 


ASSUMPTION [with Roman catholics] a feſtival obſerved by them in 
taken up into heaven. 

, Lat.] that may be aſſumed, _ 
with heralds) are ſuch as a man hath a right to 


= honour of the Virgin Mary's bein 
As8U"MPTIVE of A umpti uus, 
 ASSUMPTIVE Arm, [\ 
aſſume to himſelf by virtue of ſome action; as if a man, who is no 
S 8 by blood, and has no coat of ſhall in war take a 
bord, Oc. priſoner, he is entitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, 
nnd to enjoy it to him and his heirs. 3 | 
= ASv'rance [affurance, Fr.] 1. Certain expectation. Hope is a 
We lower and leſſer thing than aſſurance." South. 2. Sureneſs, ſecure 
confidence or truſt, Boaſts vain a ſuraner of mortality. Spenſer, 3. Cer- 


ment. is not able to work that g urance which doth grow by a ſtronger 
proof. Hooker. 4. Firmneſs, undoubting ieadines, Courage and 
= 4a/urance in the duties of our profeſſion. Rogers. 5. Confidence, want 
of modeſty, exemption from fear. My affection ill hid hath given you 
this laſt a/zrance. Sidney. 6. Ground of confidence (as die in Greek) 
Ads xvii. 31.) ſecurity given. Deſire is defirous of perfect afſurance. 
= Sidney. 7. Spirit, 3 With all th' a/urance innocence can 
bring. Dryden. 8. Readineſs to hope, diſpoſition to harbour fanguine 
expectations. This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural u- 
rance or confidence. Hammond, 9. Teſtimony of credit. 
And from ſome aue and aſſurance of you, 
| JJ T Sbabfpetre,..;. 
10. Conviction. An * things, as will make men careful to 
avoid a leſſer danger. Tillot/on. . | BER 
ASSURANCE allo ſignifies the ſame with inſurance. See Insur ance. 
ASSURANCE is a faculty of poſleffing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying an 
doing indifferent things, without any uneaſineſs or emotion of mind. 
That which ws Fs a man aſſurance is a moderate knowl 
of the world; but, above all, a mind fixed and determined in itſelf to 
| do nothing againſt the rules of honour and decency, and an open 
and aſſured behaviour is the natural conſequence of (ack a reſolution. 
Aman thus armed, if his words or actions are at any time miſinter- 
preted, retires within himſelf, and from a conſciouſneſs of his own in- 
tgrity aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the little cenfures of ignorance 
or matice; TD | | 1 .* 
* an aſſurance a man ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 
Modeſt Ass ux ANCE is the P mean 1 een baſhfalneſs and impu- 
ence; and as the ſame perſon may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it 
* poflible for the ſame perſon to be böth impudent and baſhful. 
pectator. | N | | | 
' Policy of As8UR ANCE, is a contract whereby one or more > perſons 
oblige themſelves to make good any damages that goods, a houſe, 
ip, Ee. may ſuſtain by fire or the ſea, pirates, . "> 
To Asv'rs 91 70 Fr, afficarare, It. a 


- = . 1 . .. 


war; Sp. and Port. 


aferury, Tow Lat.] 1. To give confidence by a iſe. He 4% 
tem with many words hat he would . them.” Mace - 64 | 


To ſecure to another,” with. % I'll Are her of ber widowho 
Nate ear. 3. To make confident, to free from fear and doubt; to 
w ſeeurity. We are of the truth, and ſhall ure our hearts. be- 
fore him, 1 John. 4, To make ſecure; with of Or Whg can 
Jae of happy day? Spenſer, Arr) 


wore [ was aſſured to her. bats 


are. 
ASv'rgD, art. paſſive ¶ of offure] 1. 
2, Lada 
Ot 


| To AsSv'pJUGATE {of ad, to, and /ubjugo, Lat. to ſubdue] to ſub- 


[from ume] haughty, inſolent, arrogant; as, an / 
from e, is law] 4 naked contratt, a voluntary 


| The act of taking any thing to one's ſelf; as Chriſt's umption of 


.. AsTFas [aFreias, Gr.] 


Lainty, freedom from doubt. Proof from the authority of man's judg- - 


To marry or betrothe, with 20; He | 

wes 3 A © 24, A'STRACAN, A city of Aſtatie 
Unqueſtionable, certain; as, name. 
certain, PRA 


AST 
noe Or 0060 TIE 
bat J did fo, whes. I, was fir rad.  Shakefprare. 


3. Impudent, viciouſly confid ent. 
-. AS8U'REDLY [from a ſured] with certainty, without doubt. 1 


As8V"REDNEss [of A ured] the ſtate of being aſſured, certainty. 15 
Assv AER, 2 perſon who aſſures, or gives aſſurance ; alſo he wh& 
gives ſecurity to make good a loſs. Fav | 

ToAsswa'cs. See To Asva'cs. «1. 44 
» As8U/RITANI, [in church hiſtory] a branch of the donatiſts, who 
held that the Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt to 
the Son: they re-baptized. thoſe who embraced their ſect, and aſſerted 
that gaod men only were within the pale of the church. But this infe- 
riorit) of the third perſon to the ſecond, and of both to the firſt, (if I am 
not miſtaken) they held in common with the main body of the Dona- 
tiſts, and therefore ſhould not be diſtinguiſhed by this eircumſtance 
from them. See Dox ATIs TS. r As 
_ As8Y'RIA, an ancient empire of Aſia, comprehending the modern 
provinces of Curdiſtan, Dearbec, and Irac-Arabic. 55 4 
Ass RIAx, what belongs to Aſſy ria. 1 
AssxkIiAx Empire, an empire founded, according to Sir Iſaac Næwy- 
ton (who rejects the hiſtory of Cteſias as fabulous); by Paul the father 
of Tigaeh Pilaſſar, in the year 790, before Chriſt. In the reign of 
Senacherib and Aferhadon it Teems arrived at its greatneſs, containing 
Aſſyria, Media, Meſopotamia, Chaldæa, Syria, Paleſtine, Fg) t, 
Ethiopia, and other countries ; but fell at length by the revolt of Na- 
bopolaſſer, commander in chief in Chaldæa, whoſe ſon Nebuchadnez- 
zar marrying the daughter of Aſtyages the Mede, joined his force with 
Cyaxares the ſon of Aſtyages, and deſtroyed Nineyeh about the year 


60g before Chriſt. „ 4 
 A'STA, a city of the Gogdom of Viſapour in India, between Viſa- 
Ho the name of a river of Spain, in the king-. 


. 


pour and Daboul; and 
dom of Leon. 6d 36 tr 
| 7 Sock a 9 Armenia in Aſia, in Lat. 39 N. Long. 
47 E. : | | 


Ari [of & priv. and hu, Gr. to ſtand firm, 9. 4. unſtable] 


a ſe@ of Chriſtians in the gth century, who adopted the hereſy of the 
Manichees, | 


Asrzr avs [with rhetoricians] a 5gure wherein ſome pleaſant jeſt 
is expreſſed, a kind of iron). 
AsSTE1O'LOGY [A 


4 FE40N0Y 1 Gr.] according to Gataker, it ſignifies a 
certain elegance or feſtivity of ſpeech. ;. the ſtudy. of which is moſt aptly 
joined with. rhetoric and poetry. 2 5 5 ad 1 Grace Linguæ; 
Hen. Stepbani Conftantini, &c.. per . Scott, . D. 

A'sTeR [arne, Gr. in 
cod-wort, Lat. 


botany] the herb ſtart- wort, ſhare · wort, or 


AsrERA HAT, 2 * 
name, ſituated on the ſo 
30 N. Long. 54 E. 
ASTERA'MIUM in 


mo 


2 4 c 3 a WS 8 1 SS St 1.45 | 4 
of Perſia, capital of A provinte of the ſame 
athern ſhore of the Calplan fea, in Lat. 35 
p * | r 10 oo, HM. 
botany] the herb maſſer-wort or pellitory of 
| „ ene R * 39357 © 8 
a precious ſtone that ſhines Uke A ſtar. It 
9e Car De. Ae! Firat 
AsTEg'RIcuM [in botany] the herb pellcory of the wall. 6 I 


Wie n oof Cattiggaa nog, 
Rar] a lütle mark in a deßte Fr, WTR An. 
ew r 


* 


ſtar] 1. A conſtellation o on 
g Bo particular figure of à living cre 


for the hinder part of the ſhip, 
. Oß ad, or t „ 
To Asr ET [a word uſed by Spenſer, for fart, or flartie] to fright, 
to terrify. No danger there the ſhepherd can affert., 
A*sTHMA [afihme; Fr. a/ma, It. aft hma, Lat. of dedha, of 4% or 
«nu, to breathe, or blow] à frequent breathing, but, with us, of the 
mordid kind ; whereas the Greeks uſed it for a ſhortneſs of breath in 
general, as Homer ſays of Ajax, in the battle of the ſhips : _ 
e —— 
Difficalty in fetching breath, together with a rattling ſound and a 
congh.; ſhortneſs of breath, a wheezing Phthifc. D 
ASTHMA'TICAL, gr ASTHMATIC  [affhmatique, Fr. aſinatico, It. 
 afibmaticus, Lat. KS AR Gr.] pertaining to or troubled with an 


e ay; endo l o 
STI, a city of Piedmont. in Italy, fituat | upon the river Panaro, 
about . eaſt of Turin; in Lat. 44 40 N. Long. 8 15“ E. 


To Ar rur ars [aftipulatus, Lat.] to contract of bargain with, to 
aſſent, to agree to, to accord. _ ; 
. n a contract, c. 
tween ſeyera . . 
AsTO'N1ED NN dba? uſed in our bible for aſtoniſhed. 
To AsTo'x15H alten, Lat. etonner, eftonner, O. Fr.] to cauſe an 
extraordinary ſurpriſe and admiration, to confound with any ſudden 
aſſion-. 45 3 
* Agro 'nyzmindnees (rom afenjÞ) of a niture or quality to fur. 
| S . 8 1 F 5 
bene 1— O. Fr.] extreme ſurprize, amazes . 
ment, from fear or wonder. I oY 
As ro“, a city of the province of Leon in Spain, ſituated on | 
river Inerto, about thirty niiles ſouth · Weſt of Leon, in Lat. 42" 20 N. 
Long. 69 20 W. pe? FF EL, e 7 * pat! | 
N A'srops in commerce] a term in the Eaſt Indies for w in Eng- 


5 R nd capital cf a kingdom « 
Ruſliaz and capi Wage, 


mutual conſent or agreement be- 


U 


the ſame name. It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the riv 


* o 
1 


AST 


» 


about $0-miles narth G the Caſpian, Sep, in Lat. 47% N. Long 


a B. 13 

; ; To Asrov'xe {yſlnnce, Fre} to aftoniſh; to amaze - Milton, This 

word is now ſomewhat odlotete, PORES a | ; 

F- e [is an abbreviaton] fignifies afrenomiee profefor, pro- 
aſtronomy. * ; 

Asr NAH (of @ and fraddlr} with one's legs acrofs any thing. 


ee STRADDLE. | . 
Arn A, the daughter of Jupiter, and Themis, the goddeſs of 
Juſtice, who came ftom heaven to dwell the earth; but the im- 
your and injuttice of that age, forced her to return to heaven, an 


e the ſign Virgo (or as others will have it, Libra) fo juſtice fled 


to heaven. Ibis goddeſs was painted by the ancierts in a crimſon 
| "DIR Ges with filver, a pair of ſcales in one hand, and a Word 
in the other. 


A'sTRAQAL [af the ankle, or ankle-bone, with architeQs] 
a member or round moulding like a ring or bracelet, ferving as an or- 
nament on the tops and at the bottoms of columds, or a ring that in- 
circles the baſes, cornices or architraves of pillars, according to the = 
. ſeveral orders; the French call it Talon, and the Italians, Tondino. 
"The aftragal is uſed to ſeperate the faſcize of the architrave ; in which 
eaſe it is wrought in chaplets or beads and berries. It is alſo uſed 
both above and below the He, adjoining immediately to the ſquare or 
die of the pedeſtal. Re He 
As rv (in gunnery] the cornite ring of a piece of ord- 
nauce. . | 
* AsTRA'eat vs [with anatomiſts) the ankle-bone. Lat. 
AsTRacalvs [mn botany} peaſe earth. nut. Lat. 
deus [1a botany] wood-peas or heath-pens. 
As [of aue, Lat. a ſtar] belonging to the ſtars, larry. 
Some ara. — I mult invoke. Dryden. , 
As real Year. See Solar YEAR. 


Avrxa'lian [with miners] a term uſed of that ore of gold, which 
as yet lies in its firſt hate and condition. ; 5 
 AsrRraA'eras [ergant, Gr. lighteuidg) a ptgcious fone, whole luſtre 
reſembles flaſhes of lightening. . I 8 
AsTrA'rvs Se [old rec.] is where the anceſtor by conveyance 
hath ſet his heir apparent and his family in a hoaſe tn his Ne- Uwe. 
Astra'y [of à and fray] out of the right way, a-wandering. 
To ge As rRax Lare“ It.] m Te ramble or wander out of 
the = . 2. To take r 6 ; *4 
0 AsrR1'er [of e/tringe} Te contrat 1 tions : oppoſed 
relax. Coatings is — 4 commonly uſed. "The ſohd parts were to 
de relaxed or afreed, Aduthner. . e 5 
AsrNHeriex [aftvi&ie, from a/iringe, Lat. to bind to] the act or 


ing or conltringing a thing by applications. A/tric- 
din of © har Taf, Bacee. ifs of whe belty, 


% havi *, di Ji hi L 28 * : 
gt) re 


ASTRAGALUS 


quality of 
Nen is found in 
Arouthnet. 


dinding quality 


A$STR1 CTORY 


oF 
® , 


To AsTki NGE Lat.] to bind to, to tye to, to knit or tye 
dard, to preſs by contraction. Contraction, by conkquence, affringees 
the moiſture of the brain. a 35 

— of nn 


* 


Bacon 
Avrzt'Negncy [from effringe] 3 


to the power of relaxation.” By 


 AsTR0'B0LtaM (A 


aſcenſion, amplitude and declination 


LS 


pars of be a far, and Bax, to call] | 


— 


46 


on their influences. 2. Anciently one who underſtood or 


as motions of the planets, withont including prediQions. A want, 
aftroleger, by the help of perſpectire glaſſes, hath found. in che fa 
my things unknown 8 ng 2 n 1 
STROLO'GrAaN [aftrology] an aftrologer. The twelve kouſe .; 
heaven, in the — Mics afirelogians 4 (Cane 8 


rette, or AsTROLO'GICAL [ a/trolagigne, Fr. eftrelegico, 1; 


explained 


and Sp. dogicus, Lat. of relle, of argw, a tar, and > 
Gr. Tee Feng to aſtrology, in Meal Ix 


ASTROL0'GICALLY, by altrology, in an aftrologic manner. 
To Asolo Fargayiay Gr.) 1. To rok or practiſe att. 
lagy *& Iv cate or foretel future events from the 
Alpec of We | 
n ASTRO'L Port. and Lat. 0 


alpeQs e planets. | 4 
oo [aftrelogie, Fr. N It. 8 
rRνν, of argu, a far, and x., Gr. Pesch) an art that teach. 
or pretends to judge of, the influences or effects of the ſtars, ax p 
foretel future events from the motions and aſpects of the plances, S. 
one to another. Both the art and its profeſſors are now generally e. 
Ploded, as ridiculous and without any foundation; tho“ much cu. a 
vated among the - Arabians, and perhaps ſpread with their Conga MM 
into Europe. 5 | —_ 
Nature) AstroLOGY, is the art of predicting natural effeds from 
the ſtars or heavenly bodies, as weuther, wi ms, floods, cd. WR 
quakes, thunder, e. ; E 


AsrRoroex is de 


Nido 


P 


ſcribed in painting and ſculpture, as a won BM 
crowned with ftars, having on a rich veſtuent embroidered wicht 


fame, a ſun upon her breaſt, in her right hand a feepter, and in 1 1 
left cache : at her feet a age 5 peers and 
$TRO NOMER Fr. e/frencae, It, and 8 * 
Lat. of a rhe, | argen, a ſtar, and voge de, Gr. a E. — — 
killed in the ſcience of aſtronomy, he that Rudics the mot 


of the heavenly bodies, and the rules by which they are governce. 


AsTRoONo'mtc, or AsTRONo\uicar. 8 Fr. hl 
It. and Sp. aftrenemicus. Lar. of * r.] >. car. 


y. 
ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, an inftrument that conſiſts of a dow!, 
on which is an engraven and printed paper, with a braſs flve, 


whach carries a hair, and ſhews upon fi „ e altitude, right 
un. | 
| Astronomicai. Heafes, are ſuch as are reckoned from the avon g 
mid-day, to the noon or mid-night of another. 
ASTRONOMICAL Place of @ Star or Planet, is the 
ftar, ot place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the 
tothe natural order of the figns, or in confequeſtia. 
ASTRONOMICAL Sachen, a mathematical inflrument curioaly 
framed, having the degrees divided exaRly by means of a treu d 
the edge of the limb, and ated with teleſcopes, Cc. for taking ob 
ſervations of the fun, moon and ftars. See Plate IV. Fig. 24. 
ASTRONQMICAL Near, See Year. Ro 


 AvsrraxoMicalily [afroxcmice/} dy aſtronomy, in an aftronca 


$TRONO'MICALS, f. e. aftronami numbers, ſexagefimal fraction, 
uſe formerly they were wholly uſed in affranquia 

eee Fr. Sener, Tt. Sp. Nerr and Lt 
ON A p- . and 8 


kick treats concern 


e of th 
of arxy 


. 


echples, 
od © ſignify or compretiend 
2 


'the ac of blaſting or KS. a 
| AvrRo'Grarny [Ron ew, a far, and yeate, to deferibe} the 
Asrrer'rss [Lat. argegurec, of argon, Gr. a ſtar] a zous ſtone, 
Tk — Lb A fof are, EXE 
*with little on all aides. Its ted among na- $TRO-THEOLOGY ew, Gr. or „Lat. a Rar, and 5+ 
turaliſts. whether they are parts of a petriked marine animal, or, as is Ne, Gr. or 'tSeolagra, Lat. divinity 2 of the being 
mate ptobable, a ſpecies of corals in the earth z the corals and attributes of God from the | the heaven!“ bo 
be gp —— and ſometimes —— = | [of Gr. a far TH! <7. 1333 ; 
their columns are ſometimes d, and fone STRUM [of dc a far} 2 5 | | 4 
Dre Sx Hp 3 fereral fars. Zar. : _ 2 
AsrroLa'st [Fr. aftrelabce, It. and Sp. affrolabinm, of arge- 
Nad, of as «far and Ni, Gr. to take} a mathematical in- > ne EPR 
ſtrüment, ch ed by navi ig 7v'kco, Sp. an ambling a Spaniſh 
-fun, or Rars at ka. - The uied, — Asru kla, a maritime A 
— pes: d 28 is now 
ink , contrived by the learned J. 


©. : ©. 


oy ks 
Aron, is n fie | 
on the plane of the equinoctial, the eye 
the pole of the wor 


Arne 
Rr. 


"IJ * . * 


of a priv. and 
— toconribute) 


rund . or — 11. 2 
See, a ſhot, or part of 
t· free 


j — Lus Lat. ata, Gr.) one. that goes ſhot-free with- 

w nſurable;z 

| al TRAL Or.) et dee 
DG == 8 when chere is n0 common 


— of a priv. Daggers ag. with; and — 
Ea — 8 * uy Ar of the 


plied to " incommenſurablench ! that is, whe berwoek © two 


a diſorder, 
—.— ai and , to all, or 8 
＋* 4 0 CEA ther ü thy eg 
foes, hich —— — nearer to which they are 
be aſymptotes ; but if they and ä rr 
. would never meet. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe; 
the conchoid or ciſſoid are the aſymptores in | df; bal 
| Aru Tic, or AsxMPTo'T1CAL [in mathematics) pertaining to 
ptote ; two curves are ſaid to be aſymptotical, When they con- 
= y approach do one another, but if infinitely continued, can 


| "Aa NDETON dre of a and v, to bind together, 
.. — figure, implying 1 or a want of con- 
Wunctic in a ſentence, or a Fe in which comma's are Put inſtead 
bf conjuRtions 3 as,” went, wich, viel, where the conjudtion et (and) 
s left out. nn dy the beſt orators and poets, in cafes where 
vokity of paſſion, or rapidity of eien, or great emphaſis 
ele figure oppoſed to polyſundeton, where there is a re- 
(C of — oa I 
Aer STATON || «evra, Gr. ow « priv. and genre, : re- 
Aer ws. + — a rrifling inconſiſtent ſtory that does 
eySTATON [Wi 
— Des. and 8. bs Kere a beimen 
we, Sax: at, in u. a8 our 
CREED I ace, - denotes the nearneſs of that 
ſea, ar land. 2. 42,” before a word that ſignifes time, 


Dif 4 1 1 
War ire, denotes i ok ate; 4, ue mk inthe 
hate of .moſt "5. Mt, befote & perſon, is ſeldom uſed 
erwi as, he wanted OY f. e. to at- 

fubſts * fon * * * 


> „ B- 


BEER EE. 


wo" nnd bee Corn 
. 12. 4 s'nedrly the 
as, to oe the ae Fs 
"0+ dhis Jnbiirn'd, and e dal rw near, rag, a 
Shun d, Sc. Dryden. 8 PA 
in che power E, nee. 


——— moſt my foe. Dryden. 15. At, ſome- 
3 "To make 


ff an action. Ht once comes tumbling down. 2 f 
. hae four 
celerve ſomething ar our hands. Pepe. 18. Lt all, in any degree or 
1 r. 5 
Ar, in proper names of places has the ſame fignificdtion 2: 
ith the Latins ; as, at-5://, ſuch à place near or on a hill; 1 
ee and) Grimes of perſons are frequently taken from 
b 
Atazart, a kind of — — r 
word of Mooriſh extraction. , 


Aran with phyſicians) the 
Gn xm — rnd r. . in 


— . 7870 a” no 1 


. —. — of a — Zentlenran, 
e wich Sr helmet, wreath and creſt, with 


Th _— of the brain, 
may PP refed. row. 2. In the mathematies it js ſometitnes ap- 


A T - 


hoods. Such as ate hu Shi en the fronts of Houſes, after the deail | 


of noble perſons. 


Ars, retire of eat. Ser TV EAr. Hs feed the grafy forajh | 


ate.. & 


art Gr.) ignorance, unſkilfulneſs, inartificialneſs. 


1 42 lor ae von, Sax. to fling or throw] 4 weapon, a fort of 


ATE! fiend, a weed i in fat ground, that grows among beanz and! 


* 1 Sax. to lock ziig, 4-ſtaring, of 
T Gazt [0 an, Sax. to look upon] a. - 
Ps. algen. „ poh] a.gazing ing, 0 
Arna e the e miniſter of the Perſiin empire, as the 
gtand vizict is of the Torkiſh empire. 
ATyanas!'a [Lat. Ears, of & priv, without, and Sasa, Gr, 


| ny inimortalty; the epithet of certain boaſted antidotes, ſo called, 


Aruass ax, a4. What relates to Athanaſius; from Athanaſius, 4 
p of Alexandria, and ſtrenuous defender! of the [re opougr 
Homolifien, or conſubſtantial doctrine, . e, that the ſubſtance, or 
ſence of the Son and Spirit was as in human generations) the bane in 


-KIND, dr rather sPEC18s, dich that of God the Father. Achana/. de 


Synedis Arimin. p. 928, Cc. Baſil, Ep. 300. A dottrine which has 
greatly ſpread ſince the 4th century in the Chriſtian world, but which 
in proceſs of time. was by the ſchoolmen and Lateran council Ex- 
cnaxce8 for another, iz. that the ſubſtance of the three perſons is 
8 8 but — the ſame. A doctrine, ſays the learned 

which ſeemeth not to have been owned by any public 
——— the Chtiſtian church, ſave that of the Lateran council 
only; no ſuch thing was ever entertained by the Nicene fathers. p. 
604. and which indeed Is the very doctrine of Sabellius, revived un- 
der another N See Homovysian, NiCcENE-COUNCILy and Sa- 


'BELLIANY 


ATHAnA Stan-caegD, à creed which goes by the name of Atha- 
nafius ; which [creed] biſhop Burnet very juſtly obſerves, that 
<« as«it was bone of Fir, fo it was never cable by any genera 
council.” Burnet's Expoſition of the ahve vine Articles. p. 107. And 
the learned Dupin lt n more ſtrongly ſays, Now a// the wor agrees, 

that it was none of his; but ſome au ors that lived a long time after 
him,” He adds, that father Queſhel IS, x an cg that 

ir weak the work of Vigilius Tapſenſis, ſo famed for his forging many. 
— under the names of the fathers, and particularly ander the 
name of St. Athanaſius; but be that as it tis certainly, ſays 
he, the Work of a Latin author, which has fince been tranſlated into 
Greek, 1 is the reaſon why the Greek copies differ among them- 


ſelves. upin's Zeri «gc if. Tome zd, p. 34 will 35; 
| — 


2 siaxs, o are of the fam —＋ about the doc- 
trine of the trinity with Athanaſius ; tho, 21 vbſerved; under 
covert of his name, many a Sabellian notion has been advanced, 
which Athanafivs difowns, and indeed oppo/eS in his moſt authentic 
and genuine writings. 

Arns nr [aJarate, Gr. immortal] a body of perſian cavalry, 

of ,000 men, always compleat, becauſe when one of Hes 
died another tely put in his place. ; 

ATHana'Tos aSarmrd-] the herb roſe ion. 

Arusxox [of al, Arab. the, and tanner, Arab. the / ang abs 

, an oven] a large digeſting furnace, built with a tower, and fc 
contrived as to keep a conſtant heat for near a month, Sc. or 
heat may be either encreaſed or ſlackened at a y openi 4 
— ſome apertures made on purpoſe with Cho over them, 


x KER fwith aſtrologers] a term uſed of the moon, when 1 i is 
in the fame d and minute with the ſun. - 

Arie fof athe, or orhe, Sax. an oath] a Farilege of K 
ing an oath in ſome caſes of right and property 

Eto SM E Fr: ateiſino, It. and Spa. etheiſmus, Lat F Lat. of 

and .., Gr. God.] the opinions and practice of 

te who ey xt being of a God, the diſdelier vf a deity. . It is 
fyllables in 

a Ye abb. [athee, Fr. 2245 lt. and Spa. athens, Lat. a 

of = priv. without, and © Gr. God] one who denies the 

ba and. Shellaven.the exlieare 'of God, or. 4 providence, and 

"I has no religion, true or fall | 

"THEIST, « ag. denying or diſbelieving a Gol atheiſtical, The 

a or IETI ateiſtico, t. of or per · 

taining to ah atheiſt, E et A * un 

_ Arazr STICALLY, 1 atbeiftic par 1 $0 
- Aruer'STicaLxzss [of athei al) — of being atheiſtical. 
Profaneneſs and atheifficalneſs. 

A'tutr" A'TuzLING, A'pzL, or Z THEL [ „Sar. dee Abr · 
LING, of ane, Ger Jnoble, 2 title which in the — times was uſually 
gia HE king's eldeft fon, as that of i de of Wales is in our 

e 2908 og coun]; I, a noble genius; 
Ethalbere, Eminently noble; ZEthelward, a noble p Camnb den, 

ATaESATO'R1IUM, [with * — thick u cover fixed to a 
cucurbit in ſome ſublimations. : pu 

ATRENEZ' a. See P - otra Wil 

Aran — — Gr, of ad, Mama] . x place in Athens 
in Gi Minerva 


reece, conſecrated to the goddeß of wiſdom, where the 
Greek poets uſed to make an offering of their works ; where alſo the 
rhetoricians declaimed, | the rehearſed their verſes. 
Aras Mix, of or to the city of Athens in Greece: 
alſo curioùs after nov 


_ ATHENA8E, a town, of-Ireland; in the county of Galwa and pro- 

of Situated about ten miles caftward of the city of 
4 N. i dag ofthe 
Setines. Is Spe ghabe peon plain near the 
ik ealt, of che iſthmus of Corinth, Lat. 


penſer 
| Art'cnvy Lateebia Lat. of xD, of k priv. without, and Trxm 


ince of Livadia, | 


* I * E « 
— N * * 
* 


- 


A T M ATT 15 
0 5 . ” 7 . | ; — 8 . 
e ſodden barley, or milk curds, 8 r AroerA [of 6 priv. and Tox®-, of rixrw, Gr. to bring forth] bar 3 
N Nr $ we When Te 'the qualities of an athe- renneſs, a being without children. Lat. . 5 
roma. Feeling the matter I thought atheromatous. a Wiſeman. Aro CIUM, Lat. [a roger, of à priv. or without, and rr, Gr, * . 
Arn ERSTON on the Stour, a town in Warwickſhire, ſituated on the to bring forth] any- medicament that prevents-conception or birth, 1 . 
Stour 103 miles from London. Here was formerly a monaſtery of Aron [atome, Fr. atomo, It. and Sp. atomus, Lat. of ao, of , — 
mec fa 8 n waht 3 priv. and regem, Gr. to cut or divide} 1: A part, or particle of mat. A 107 
. Aru1'ssT [of a and thirf1] a. dry, in want of dlink. AD 1 ter ſo minute or ſmall, a8 to be phyſicall indiviſible, There are up. = ok 
Arni Tie Tarbletituc, Lat. of arri, Gr.] pertaining to the poſed to be, by the Epicureans, the firſt rudiments, or componem Wl I 
art of wreſtling ; alſo champion: like, luſty, tre mg of body, vigorous. parts of all bodies. 2. Applied to any thing extreamly ſmall. 1 3. 
Athlftic ſoundneſs and vigour of conftitution. Athletic brutes whom It is as eaſy to count atomi, as to reſolve the propoſitions of a lover. 1 ric 
undeſervedly we call heroes. Dryden. r bing Rd pts 0-064 . Shakeſpear, EF c 
Aruol. a*diftrit of Perthſhire 1 whence the ancient a [of atom] 1. Relating to atoms. 2. Conſiſting o WR liga 
| oble family of Murray takes the title of Duke. tos teile ; 21904 une J ; 
= "x68; 1 Macedon, in Greece, called by the na- ArTomtcat Philoſophy, the doctrine of atoms, or the method of BRO ard 
tives Agios Oros, and by the Italians Monte Santo. accounting for the e and formation of all things, from the ſuppo. BREE / 
Arhwz ar, prop. fs and thawart.) See Tuwanr. 1. Acroſs, ſition of atoms endued with gravity and motion, called alſo the Epicy. BR the 
tranſverſely ; 740 idge athwart the Thames. 2. Through. rean or Carteſian philoſophy oo = the 
Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow. Addiſon. — A 9 Pb —— ſuch as adhere to the principles of the 1 A 
 ATHWART, ade. 1. In a crols, e d and Perp lering 1 Aro ux, a diminutive, factitious or obſolete word for atom. 4 fall, 
All athwart there came t 92 3 WF Drawn with a team of little atomies. Sbaleſpeare. = char 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Shakeſpeare. To Aro' xx, verb neut. C5. d. at one, i. e. to be friends again, Wi A: 
>. Wrongly. 1 5 This derivation is much confirmed by the following paſſage] 1. 1, {= Y regat 
Tue baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart be in concord, to agree, to accorfi. ment 
| + Goes all decorum. © 35 Shakeſpeare. le and Aufidius can no more ane. 1 A: 
Aru, a town of Ireland, in the county of Kildare, and rovince 1 Than violenteſt contrariety. Shakeſprare. 25 2 -on th 
bf Leinſter, ſituated on the river Barrow, about ten miles buch of 2. To be as an equivalent for ſomething elſe, particularly applied o ſeiaes 
Kildare. Lat. 53% N. Long. 7, „ ee ee ee 2 ſacriſices, with Vor before the thing for which ſomething WY times 
; 7 erhusrprr/,” Finds of à priv. and You, Gr. the mind] dejec- elſe is given. SEC. .. Tt 3 Bl ; For 
tion or trouble of mind, ſadneſs, deſpondency, deſpaie. [Io Axon, verb ad. to 2 the divine anger, to anſwer for, 7? foreig 
ATaym1a [with phyſicians] a dejection or lowneſs of mind, or to expiate, having aich before the equivalent. Or each atone hi: i Wwithir 
in. a7 c 0 ane 10 oooh Ar 
A'TIA Lr, Gr.] a writ of inquiry, whether a perſon be com- _ ATo'namexT, 1. Reconciliation or appeaſing of anger, agreemen, foreſt, 
mitted to priſon on juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. n. concord, , Soaring 2 juſtice 
_ © Arzr'ony, a ſmall town of Champaign in France, ſituated on te He ſeeks to make atonement. | 1) 4 ans» + AT 
river Aiſne, about twenty miles ſouth of Rheims. Lat 49 % N. Between the duke of Glo ſter and your brothers. Sha#e/þrare. anothe 
Long. 42 10 E. —A , * eee nt} Where 
— A'TiL1a [old N utenſils, or country implements. ., _ ArTonemenT Money or Maney ef ATONEMENTs, the half. ſhebe Pon 
Ari'tr [of 2 and i,] 1. With the action of a tilter, or of one that was raiſed on every Jewiſh head, whenever the people was nun: or encc 
who makes a paſs at another; as, to run ati/t at one. 2. Im the po- bered, and which is called an offering to the Lord, to make atonens pugn w 
| fition: of a veſſel tilted behind, to make the liquor run. 3. Figu- for their ſouls, Exod. xxx. 12—15. By which (and indeed. by eren to atta 
ratively, in the manner of a barrel azilr.. Such a man Rank a- eee of this word in the books of Moſes, it appears tht To! 
ili, his favours come hardly from him. Spectator. _ - neitherthe idea of equivalents, nor chat of wicariozs puniihment be. ſides of 
Arrxra, Lat. [of Atina in Italy] a kind of lofty. elm. tree. longs to the proper body of this term, [atonement.Þ In plain term, Arr 
AxizolEs, Lat. a precious ſtone found in Judea and Porta, .that it refers to the benefir-or bleſing of divine reconciliation itielf, white ter with 
ſhines like filver. © OL ver be the avay, infrument,. or means by which: God thinks fit it fal Arr. 
ATLANTE'an, of or pertaining to Atlas be procured or adminiſtred. And in this particular caſe, the meaniy to gain 
ArrxxvrESs [with architects] certain images of men bearing up of the law was, as Sykes well obſerves, that when this gribute fas Arr. 
pillars, or ſupporting the pile o building. See ATLASSES, eker, Septuag, verl.]. was paid by the Jews,; the dominion of the: - trenches 
 ATLa'nT1c Ocean, the ocean or great ſea lying between Europe 2 and King was recognized; and he. on his part engaged, e tha < Regul, 
and Africa on the weſt, and America on the eaſt, and. divides the two ( here ould be no plague amongſt them." Syflæe s Eſſay on Sacrifcs the rules 
former from the latter. It is generally zogo miles n pin adn ot e ee ene e ieee e To gai 
+ ATLANTIC Sifters [in 3 the ſtars and N called NN 1 or Aron {«Towa,;of a priv. er. without, and 270, 0. attack az 
che plriades by the Greeks, vergiliæ, or ſeven ſtars, by the Latins. to ſtretch] a want of tone or tenſion, a-looſerting of the fibres ut "Falſe 
Milton. B F i ſinews ; à failing or decaꝶ of ſtrength, infirmity, weakneſs,” faintnel ſelves ma 
ATLAa'NT1ibes, the ſeven daughters of Atlas, whoſe names were . ATo'e [ofa and top] on, or at the tap. 116912 4. 4 attack; t 
aja, Electra, Taygeta, Aſterope, Merope, Halcyone, and Cæleno, ArTRaniLa'rian, or ATAABILARious Catra bilis, Lat. black cho Arra“ 
all which are ſaid to have had children by heroic princes, or the ler] melancholic, full of black choler. Ihe atrabilarian conſtitutia To Ar 
gods themſelves, Their ſons were the firſt anceſtors of ſeveral na- or a black, viſcous, pitch) conſiſtence of the fluids. Arbur bot. Lat. to he 
tions, and builders of many cities. The Atlantides were in great re- From this black aduſt ſlate of the blood, they 'are-atriba/ariou. an end by 
utation for wiſdom and juſtice, and therefore were adored as gold. 4bullu now little 
eſſes, and fixed in the conſtellation of the ſeven ſtars, and called ArRABLLARIOUSN ESG [of .atrabiliarions,).the; ſtate of being aft: king, but 
„ 77... couldnt = 7 ed with the humour called atra bilis, repletion with melancholy. 3- Tore 
- ATLA'NT18, an, iſland ſpoken of by Plato and other writers, with Ark BIAS; black or aduſt bile or choler, melancholy. La. MET imitation; 
extraordinary circumſtances, which the controverſy among the mo- ATRAME NTAL, or AAM Nrõονð“sã (of atramentum, Lat. n 0 
derns concerning it, has rendered famous. ' . ink, black like ink., If weenquire in what: part of vitriol 5 , To Ara 
A'TLas 1 of a redund. and ry, Gr. to carry, in anato- atramental and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will ſeem eſpecu twelve day 
my] the firſt vertebra of the neck, which porn the head. to lie in the more fixt fr thereof. Brown. Black and © atr amen Wi To arrive 
TLAs, 1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably from a pic- ſpots. Brown. avert 6d I 111 Arran 
ture of Atlas ſupporting the heavens 'prefixed thereto, 2. A large Arz Arn xis Lr algapatis, Gr. with botaniſts] the herb orracht $ Preſent; a 
| ſquare folio ; ſo called from thoſe folios, which containing maps, were arrac e. 2 ATTar') 
made large and fquare. See ATLassts, © ©  , _A*TreTvs, Lat. [argil@,. Gr, g. d. not perforated} one wid: ATTar') 
5 Arras [in geography] the name of a rid of mountains run- fundament or privy parts are not perforateee. 2 It is uſed b 
ning from eaſt to welt, through the north of Africa, whence the At- A'T81, a town of the farther Abruzzo in the kingdom of Nays WW , ATTai's 
lantic Ocean took its name, ER fituatedin Lat. 429 40 N. nne % RN. tion of any 
— ArLa'ss8s [in architecture] figures or half figures of men uſed, in- A'TRIPLEX, Lat. with botaniſts] orrach or golden herb. paſſed for t 
. ſtead of columns or pilaſters, to ſupport any member of architecture, ATRIPLEX , Lutifolia, Lat. Lin botany] the herb gooſe-foot or ſor 7. e. cbrrup 
as a balcony, S. e e et ,,, ß b graded an 
_ AT1.as888, is alſo the name of a rich kind of womens filk or fluff.” Arzirrkx Olida, or ArairLEX Fatida, Lat. I in botany] ſticlig bn So f 
Dutch atlafſes with gold and filver, or without. *' Speator,, |. orrach, or notch- weed. „ e wth He! 
A'TMOSPHERE [atwoaaiga, of aru@-, à vapour, and ofaga, Gr. A'TrITY [atritas, Lat.] blacknefs,  _ ps. Arraivn 
a ſphere] that region or ſpace round about the earth, into which ex- A'rziun, Lat. old records] a court before à houſe ; all? ſion, or by 
halations and vapours are raiſed either by refſection from E. cChurch- yard. | 3 8 ATTainp 
heat, or by being forced up by ſubterraneous fire ; or, as others. de- _ ATRo'ciovs. [atroce, Fr, and It. arri, Sp. atrocis,,Gen. of altas cher chooſes 
fine it, to be an appendage of our earth, conſiſting of a thin, fluid, Lat.] highly wicked, horribly criminal, extremely enormous; 25,” quiſhed, 
elaſtic ſubſtance lled air, ſurrounding th 9 globe, to a atrocious offence. 3 |  ATrTainp! 
ge height. It is generally ſuppoſed to be fort- five miles Arko eioust x [of atrocious, Lat.] with great wickedneſs, in i — the Judge 
| 3 ; 1777 % bios organs onthe als 'efore the cc 
By atmoſphere is generally underſtood the whole maſs of ambient ATto'ciousnsss [of atrocious, and atrecite, Fr. atrocita It. df liged-to abju 
air. But more accurate writers reſtrain atmoſphere to that part of the azrocitas, Lat.] heinouſneſs, the quality of being horribly crimm' "ATTAmnDz 
air next the earth, which receives vapours and exhalations, and is The very horror and atrocity of the fact. Wotton.. - Atrocity of ibef Luilty to the i 
E by = 8 of the _ e eine, Claws. Wy . 
The higher ſpaces, althou rhaps not wholly without air, are Arzorkus [arge of a. priv. and 2p, Gr. to nouriſh] I Outlawry, 
8 to be poſſeſſed by a finer Ebtkadee called zther, and are thence that receives e mY is Cal. = EE is” 3 n ſive 
led the ethereal region. A'TRrOPHY [atrepbie, Fr. atrophia, Lat. arge, of u priv. wilt nounced outla 
The atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the vacuities of bodies, and out, and ręepn, of repu, Gr. to nouriſh] a diſeaſe, a kind of c Wi. Bill of At: 
fo becomes the great ſpring of moſt of the mutations here below, as umption, when the body, or any particular member of it, is not uo Timing; cond 
generation, corruption, diſſolution, Sec. wy riſhed by food, but decays and Waſtes away inſenſibly. Pining 4 2 ends in e 
- ATMOSPHERE of confiftent Bodies [according to Mr. Boyle] are ef- y. Milton. The perſon falleth into an atrophy.” Arbuthnot, 3 party revei 
fluvia, or particles of matter which exhale 'or ſteam out from many Alrsores [argon®-,, 1, 2: unc eable or inexorable, of a 2" ATTarnms 
or probably all ſolid,” firm and conſiſtent bodies 3 as glaſs, tones, and or without, and 7e, to turn] one of the three deſtinies, 1% 2 Wi bor the arrais 
metals, which being rubbed againſt one another, ſtrongly emit fenſ- the poets. feign, cuts the thread of man's life Ne gotten. Our 
ble and oſten offenſive ſmels. 10 Arta'en [attacher, Fr. a law term, to bind or faſten] - ATtaryT 
| Armosruy's1cat, of or penaining to the atinoſphiers,” "| 1 lid BB. fo : 


ATT 


_ +++ + Who am myſelf attach' with wearineſs, = 
og To th' . of my ſpirits. Sbaleſpeare. 
hend. 


9 ze to Aa Ir 
ar . To arreſt, or take d of a writ or 
; ſometimes with of, but now it is not uſer O capital trea- 
Lo I attach you both. Shakeſpeare. 4. To win, to gain over, to 
a harm, enamour. f : S117, INT | g 15 1 FE, 
: And charming ſpmphonies attach'd the heart. Milton. 
5. To fix ; as, power of wealth atracher the multitude to the great and 
117 „ ATTACH a Perſon to one [ in a figurative ſenſe] to lay under ob- 
ligation, to engage or fix to one's intereſt by good offices, or other 
means, with 70. 1% 04 e e ee 
Arrach {attach#, Fr.] tie, 4 reſpect, inelination. 
ATTACHIAME'NTA Bonorum [old law term] a diſtreſs taken upon 
the goods and chattels of any one ſued for perſonal eſtate or debt, by 
the Foo attachers or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the action. 
ATTACHIAME'NTA de ſpinis & boſco, a privilege granted to the 
officers of a foreſt, to take for their own uſe, thorns, bruſh and wind- 
fall, within that particular -precin& or liberty committed to their 
es CHMENT [ attachement, Fr.] adherence, particular attention or 
regard to any perſon or thing, with to; as, attachment 'to the govern- 
ment, and to one's king and count. ei 
ATTACHMENT in law] is different from an arreſt,” an arreſt lying 
on the body of a perſon; and it is different from a diſtreſs, which 
ſeizes on lands, tenements, or goods; whereas an attachment is ſome- 
times on both goods and bod n ‚ 


foreigner, found in ſome liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome creditor of his 

within the ſame city, ge. c 258 
ATTACHMENT of the Foreſt, is one of the three courts held in the 

foreſt, it is the loweſt ; the next or middle ſwainmote; the higheſt, the 

juſtice in eyre's ſeat. POTS T i 

| ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is by virtue of a man's privilege to call 

another to that court, to which he himſelf belongs, and in reſpect 


whereof he is obliged to anſwer ſome action. a 0 
To Arra“ et Lartagner, Fr. attacare, It. atacur, Sp.] 1. To charge 
or encounter in hoſtility, to ſet or fall upon as an enemy. 2. To im- 
Pugn with ſatire, confutation, cenſure, or in ſome manner; as, 
to attack one's reputation. „ 
To AtTacs in Flank [a military term] is, in a ſiege, to attack both 
fides:off theubaftien : „ o pan ns * 7 
 ATTack [attaque, Fr. attacco, It:] onſet, attempt, charge, encoun- 
ter with an enemy. rok e777 e gane 
Arracx [a military art] the general aſſault or onſet that is made 
to gain a poſt; or upon a body of troops. t 
: ATTACK a Siege, are the works which the beſi 


| egers carry on, as 
trenches, galleries, mines, &c. in order to take the place by ſtorm. 
< Regular Arraon, is an attack made in due form, according to 
the rules of art, called alſo right or droit 
To gain a Place by 'right Arrack, is to gain the place by formal 
attack and regular works, without a general ſtorm. ? 
Faſſe ATTACK," is aneffort of the beſiegers, in order to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the place, but managed leſs vigorouſly than a true 
attack; being deſigned only to give a diverſion to the beſieged. 
=  ArrTa'cxrr; [of attac] he that attacks. 90,509 "eg 


Lat. to hold] 1. To get or obtain, to compaſs a thing; as, to attain 
an end by proper means. 2. To overtake or come up with. A ſenſe 
now little uſed. The earl hoping to have overtaking the'Seottiſh 
king, but not attaining him in time, ſet down before Aton. Bacon. 
3. To reach, to equal. The firſt precedent is ſeldom attained by 
imitation. Bacin 4. To come to, do enter upon. 
CCanaan he now attains. Milton. 
1b 8 verb _ £ barons to a certain ſtate: '' Milk 
twelve days attains to the higheſt degree of acidity. not. 
To — Both ſenſes 2 8 N 
ATTAIN [from the verb] the thing attained. 
- preſent; as, terrene attains in Glanville, | 
— ATTAINABLE [from attain] that may be attained or procured. 
ATTAINABLENEss [from attainable] quality of being attainable. 
It is uſed by Cheyne. FOO, OF MRO! | a 7 ; 
= - ATTA1'NDER [atteindre,Fr.] 1. The act of attainting in law, convic- 
tion of any crime. It is a word uſed of one on whom jud t is 
paſſed for treaſon or felony ; for then his blood is ſaid to be attainted, 
#, e. corrupted, and if he were noble before, his poſterity are hereby 
degraded and made baſe, nor can his children be his heirs. 
* So ſmooth, he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTAINDER by Appearance [in law] is either by battle, by confeſ- 
hon, or by N e 5 A 
TTAINDER Oy Battle, is when the party appealed by another ra- 
of | _ Tao to try the truth by — than by N ad is van- 
at quilted, f "200? 037 Sy 102313 | > 7 | 
 ATTAINDER by Confeſſion, is either by pleading guilty at the bar be- 
fore the judges, and not putting himſe upon the trial by the jury; or 
before the coroner in ſanctuary, where, in ancient times, he was ob- 
liged to abjure the reaim. a | 
" ATTAINDER by Verdict, is when the priſoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced uilty by the jury. | 
ATTAINDER by Proceſs, ATTainDaER by- Fault, or Ar ramp 


* 
» 


2. 


A word not uſed at 


1 


has been five times called into the county court; 
nounced outlaw'd. | 8 and M at laſt pro- 


ting, condemning, and executing a perſon high-treaſon, Ec. 
The ends in calling eee were to have the attainder; of all of 
his party reverſed, arid to attaint by parliament his enemies, : Bacon. 
TTAI'NMENT, 1. Act or power of obtaining. Things neceſſary 
the attainment of eternal life. Hooker. , 2, A thing attained or 
gotten, Our attainmints are mean. Grew. MN 
Arvarvr [from the verb] 1. Any thing troubleſome or injuri- 
dus, as illneſs or wearineſs, This ſenſe is now out of uſe. 


\ 


— 


France hath attach our merchants 


Foreign ATTACHMENT. [a n is the attaching the goods of a 


To ATTatin; verb neut, atteinure, Fr. attineo, of ud, to; and tenco, 


2. Taint. : 


by Outlawry, is when a Fm, flies and does not appear, after he- 


Bill of ArTamizs, a bill brought into the parliament for the at- 
or 


44. 


ATT 


Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But freſhly looks and overbears attain! | 
| With cheerful ſemblance. '  8hateſpeare. 9 
2. Stain, ſpot. No man hath an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain 
of it. Shakeſpeare. £25. 1 Wong | 
 ATTAI'NT [in law} it is fo called, becauſe the party that obtains 
it endeavours thereby to ſtain or taint the credit of the jury with per- 
jury. A writ lying againſt a jury who have given a falſe verdict in 
any court of record, if the debt or damages amount to more than for- 
ty ſhillings ; the penalty of which is, that their meadows ſhall be 
ploughed, their woods grubbed up, their houſes pulled down, and all 
their lands and tenements be forfeited to the king; and alſo their per- 
ſons impriſoned. 
ATTAINT [atteint, Fr.] is a hurt or knock on an horſe's leg. 
To ATTAINT  [atteindre, Fr.] 1. Particularly to find a perſon 
guilty of ſome crime or offence, eſpecially felony or treaſon, 2. To 
taint, to corrupt, to ſtain: 
| My tender youth was never yet attaint 
| With any paſſion of inflaming love. 
See Artainver and Ar ratur, ſub: 
- ATTar'xTED found guilty of treaſon or felony. | 
- ATTarxTuRE [from attaint] a corruption of blood, &:. by be. 
ing attainted, reproach, imputation ; her attainture will be Hum- 
phry's fall. Shakeſpeare. | | ' 
'TTAL Sarifin 2 4. the leavings of the Sariſins, Saſſins, or Sax- 
ons] the ancient inhabitants and miners of Cornwal, thus called an 


Sbaleſpeare. 


old deſerted mine. | 


file, to corrupt, to ſpoil. .. | LIEN 
ATTE#'o1a [of adtegentd, Lat. old recgrds] a little houle: 
. ATTEeLLa'xz.[fo called of Atella, a city of Tuſcany, where they 
were firſt repreſented] a kind of comic and ſatyrical pieces preſented 
on the Roman theatre, not ſo grave and ſerious as the Greek and La- 
tin comedies and tragedies, and leſs ludicrous than the farces on the 
Engliſh ſtage. | 


To ATTA'MINATE, ſup. [ataminatum, of attamino, ILY de- 


To ArTE“M ER [temperer, Fr. temperare, It. attamperatum, of al- 
fempero, of ad, to, antl tempero, Lat: to temper] 1: To temper, to al- 
lay, to qualify, to moderate. | | | ; 
Smiling eyes attempering ev'ry > Pope. 

2. To dilute, to weaken by the admixture of ſomething. Nobility 
attempers ſovereignty, and draws the eyes of the people ſomewhat 
aide from the line-royal. Bacon. 3. To mix in a due proportion. 
A banquet dight, | | 
Attempered, goodly, well for health. Spenſer. 
4. To fit or 9 to another thing. 
| roy e | * ; 
ttemper'd to the lyre, your vgice employ. oe: 
To ATTE'MPERATE Tate ated ſup; of attempero, Re to pro- 
portion] to make fit or meet for ſomething elſe. Hope muſt be pro- 
portioned and artemperate to the promiſe; if it exceed that temper 
and proportion, it becomes a tumor and tympany of hope. Hammond. 

To ATTEMPT [tenter, attenter, Fr. tentare, It. tentar, Sp. of at- 
tento, of ad, to, and tento, Lat. to try] to make an attack or effort, 
to venture upon; as, to arttempt the mind. Milton. To endeavour; 
to undertake, to try; as, I attempted to ſend unto you. Macrabees. 
"ATTEMPT [from the verb] 1.A hoſtile attack or invaſion ; ſometimes 
with «pox. It we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we ſhall 
long live without any attempts upon us. Bacon, 2: wn os eſſay 
to A I "= 3 RE 2 . 
Taree 3 have ery d. ie | | 

Amazement ty'd his tongue, and ſtop'd the attempt. Dryden. 
„ ATTEMPTABLE Them. N that may be attempted, liable to 
be attacked or invaded. She's leſs attemptable than the rareſt of our 
ladies. Shakeſpeare: . 

 ATTE'MPTER [from attempt] 1. He that attempts, or hoſtilely in- 
vades. Th' attempter of thy father's throne. Milton. 2. He that 
endeavours, with for. You are no factors for treaſure, but dilinte- 
reſtd attempters for the univerſal good. Glanville. 

To ATTE'ND, verb ad: [attenite, of ad, to; and tende, Lat. to ſtreteh, 
attendre, Fr. to wait, attendir, Sp.] 1. To bend the mind to, to take 
heed, or have regard to. 2, To wait on a perſon, as a companion or 
inferior. | | | | 

| His companion, youthful Valetine, 

Attends the emperor in his royal court. Shakeſpeare. 

To accompany as an enemy. He was ſtrong enough to have 

opped or attended Walter in his expedition. Clarendon. 4. To be 
appendant to, to accompany. a | 

England is ſo idly king d, 

f That fear attends her not. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To expect. A French ſenſe. So dreadful a tempeſt, as all ar- 
tended the end of the world. Ra/cigh. 6. To wait on as a charge 
committed. 48 | 
\*-++;: The fifth had charge fick perſons to attend, Spenſer.  _ 
7. To be conſequential upon, having with. That deſcent was af- 
terwards- attended - with unfortunate attempts. Clarexdon. 8. To a- 
wait, in ſtore for. The ſtate that attend one after this. Locke. 
9. Ted wait for. Thy" interpreter, full of deſpite, attends thee 
at the orchard. Shakeſpeare. 10. To be buſy or bent upon any thing. 
1+ Pheir care attend, : 

The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. Dryden, 
11. To ſtay for. We OP ee 

g In the womb he ſtad, 

a Fe Attending nature's law. Shakeſpeare. 

To ATTEND, werb — 1. vr e — _ 
times with to. 8 ' attend. 2. To be t upon a ſum- 
mons, with wa” he refus d, he . attend upon the | 
committee. endon. 3. To ſtay, to delay, with rx. 

She cannot here ſo — — truly wy : ' 
For this perfection mult yet artena, e 
Till to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Dauiet. 

ATTENDANCE, 1. The act of attending, waiting upon, or ſerving 

another; ſometimes with af or on. I dance attendance here. Shake/- 


Ys 


| prare. 


ſerving. 


ERS ; 
2. Service. Receive atiendlance Fromi- thoſe that ſhe calls ſer- 

vants. Shakeſpeare. | Jn A train of ſervants,” a __— the perſons 

Amte done ſhall need oof kt. | " Mitten. | 


4. Heed, attention. Give arteadance to reading. 2/Timothy. 5. Ex- 
A ſenſe now diſuſed. It favours of the French attendant. 


Feat 
Fr which cauſeth bitterneſs in death, gray hangen attendance 


and expectation thereof, ere it comes. H 

- ATte/npdanT, adj. Fr. accompanying, 28 ſubſervient or ſabor- 
dinite. Other ſuns with their a/fendant moons ilton. 
Eee ſuabſt, Lattendant, Fr.] 1. One who attends or waits 


n another, a fol — à ſervant. Diſmiſs » \ attendant horde 
leſpeare. 4: One who belongs to a train. 1 1199 
2 riſe 
Among the ſad attendants. . 


One chat _ another s:pleaſure, as a meſſenger, ſuitor, or agent. 
May reader ſhall not wait long ; to give an attendant quick diſpatch: 
is a civility. Burnet's Theory. 4. One that is preſent at any tran- 
ſation or meeting, ſometimes with at. He was a conſtant. attendant 
at all meetings. Swift. . 5. That which is united with another, a 
concomitant or conſequent. It is hard to take a view of all the 47 
tendants or conſequences of a queſtion. Watts. ' 6. And ſometimes 
uſef (like many other Engliſh ſubſtantives) in form of an adjeRtive, as 
attendant=nymphs, i. e, nymphs ho attend upon another, 

ArrENDANT [in law] one owing duty or ſervice to, or who. de- 

ds on another after ſome manner; | 

ArrR'NDER from attend] he who attends, a companion. 

I he gypſies were there 
With ſuch their a tender. Ben Fobnſon. | 

Arre' ur, adj. [attento, It. attinto, Sp. of atlentus, Lat. the old 
word for attentive] intent, heedful ; ſo etimes having unto, to, or 
por, Mine ear ſhall be artent unte thy prayer. 2 Chron. It will 
make yon more arent upon your prayers. Talon. 


 A'TTENTATES [artentatus, Lat. in law} proceedings i in a court of 


judicaturez:pending ſuit, and after an inhibition is decreed and gone 
out. Thoſe things which are done after an extrajudicial appeal, may 
likewiſe be ſtiled attentates.  Hliffe. 

 ArTTE'nTion [Fr. attenzione, 5p.  atencion, Sp. of attentio, _ 
the act of heeding, or attending. 

ATTENT10N of week en with: moraliſts] an 28 of the will, by which 
it calls'6f the underſtan 
and directs it ſolely to the ching i in hand. 

ATTENTION as to Hearing, is the _ the membrana tympani, 
ſo as to make it more capable of receiving and more prepared 
to catch even a weak agitation of the air: 

ATTE'xTive [attentif, Fr.] hearkening ric, ron to, heedful, 
mindful ; alſo intent or bent upon a — 2 with 70. 

ATTE'NTivELY [from ns) heedtully, mindfully. 


-ArTE' NTIVENESS [attention, Fr. of Lat.] hetdful attention, the 


Kate of being attentive. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
To:Arte'nuarT '{attenuer; Fr. attenuare, Te. atenuar, Sp. 


how of au, to, and teruo, Lat. to make ſmall or ſlender 
thin; alſo do weaken or leſſen. 

ATTENUATE, the old pare. for attenuated [from the, verb] made 
chin or lender. Vivification conſiſteth i in ſpirits ogy which the 
'cold eals. Bacun. ba: 

Mi 2 Lat. Fong i e medicines i. 15 \fuch as 5 
ſharp particles open the pores of the body, cut the ann 7 
cous humours, ſo «gt * paſs eaſily through the veſſels. 

ArrRRVA“TIO [Fr. attenuazione, It. of attenuatio, Lat.] the at 
of thinning or rendering more fluid ; as, the making any fluid thinner 
and leſs confiſtent than it was before: alſo leſſening, rendering more 
ſlender. The elifion or attenuation of the air is only etween the won] 


of atte- 


mer and the outſide. Bacon. 


ATTENUATION [in medicine] is a leſenin the power or — 
of the matter, cauſing diſeaſes 5 you q 

ATTER [of aren, axon, or ws box venom] corrupt matter. 
A word much uſed in Lincolnſhire. Skinner. 3 
' ATTE'RMINING [of attermink, Fr.] a time or term granted for pay- 
ment of a debt; the 8 or gaining a longer time for payment 
of a debt, old records. 

To ATTz#'sT [attefter, Fr. ateftar, or atefliguar, Sp. atteftor, of ad, 
to, and ?efor, to bear witneſs, Lat. ] 1. To witneſs, to certify, to aſſure, 
to vouch credibly. 2. To call to witneſs, to invoke as conſcious. The 
facred ſtreams heav'n atteſis in oaths; Dryden. - | 

ATTE s$T {from the verb] witneſs, atteſtation.  , , ». | _- 

With the voice divine ſuch high atte/ was given. Milton. 

Arrzera“ Tion [Fr. atteſtaxione, It. ateſtacion, Sp. of atteflatio, 
of aa, to, and zeffor, Lat. to witneſs] witneſs, eilimony of the truth 
ef Lo thing, evidence, ſometimes with 29. | 

A'TTIeisM [attici/me, Fr. atticiſnms, Lat. of ah,. , Gr.] a 
| ſhore conciſe expreſſion or. manner. of e ſo named from the 
ople of Attica, or Athens, who uſed ſuch a manner. 

To A'tTIcisE [atticifſo, Lat. 3 1 to 
of the Athenians, eſpecially in elegancy | 

: A'TTie, or A redes [ attique, F r. —— er of alle. Gr. 
belonging to Attica ii Greece. 

Arriex [in architecture] the name of A baſis, which che modem 
architects have given to that of the Doric pillar. 

ATTicx [with En . — architects] a ſmall. order pla P 
having only. pilaſters icular form, inſtead of pillars; 

Arrick [in architecture] lel allo ſigniſies a kind of — wherein 
there is no roof or covering to .be ſeen; uſed at Athens. 

ATTick Order [in architecture] a ſort of {mall order raiſed upon 
another that is , by way of crownin 2 or to finiſh the building; 

Arrrex Baſe [in in architecture] a peculiar kind of baſe, uſed by an- 
eient architects in the Ionic order, and by others in the Doric, 

ATT1CK of a Roof" lin architefture] a ſort of m to a torrace, 
platform, &c. 

ATTICK continued lin architecture * that ieee 
whole pourtour of a building, without any interrupeion, fol pwingll 

jets, the returns of the'pavi ions, Ge. 

Arricx interpeſad ¶ in architecture] is that which is ſituate between 
ul ſtories, and ſometimes adorned with columns and pilaſters, 


. 


: 


from the conſideration of other ee 


to make | 
cles of the eye, alſo called 


(the ſpeech 


laced on a larger,  ployed 


aſſes 2 


1 * 4 : 
˖ af #\ 


ArTiex Salt," a delicate poignant ſor of wit and nao, 23 
to the Athenian authors 

Arricx Mie, an excellent muſe. 

Arricx Vitneſe, one incapable of bein need 


Aman nous \[attiguus 5 joining or working hing near or by 


any thing 

ATTI'ovousness [of attigun) the at or ſtate of rouching or join. 
ing, or of bein near. Tv 

A'T1La,-or A'TiLE Cold records) the 1 rigging of a ſhip; alſo im. 
plements and tools 
underſtood of warlike harneſs or accoutrements. 

. AvTYLL&TUs Equus [old law records] a horſe dreſſed in his geers 
or harneſs, for the buſineſs of the cart or plough. : 

To ATTYuGs'[attingo; Lat. of ad, to, and tango, to touch] to 
touch lightly or ſoſtly. 

Ar rr {from x verb, of anner, my Cloaths, apparel, dreſs, 
either of men or women. 

To ArrraR [attirer, Fr.] to dreſs, to adorn, to habit, to array, 

Arras = heraldry and hunting] the horns of a buck or ſtag. 

. ATTIRE [with botaniſts] the third part belonging to the flower of a 
plant, of which the two former are the empalement and the foliation, 
and. is called either florid or ſemiform 

Fhlorid Arrixs ſin botany} is commonly called thryms, as in the 
flowers of marigalds, — Sc. Theſe — Dr. Grew calls /uirs, 
which conſiſt of two, but moſt commonly of three pieces, the outer 
part of the ſuit is the floret, the body of which is divided at 
like the cowſlip flower, into five parts: or diſtin& leaves, - 

Semiform ATT1RE [in botany] this conſiſts of two parts, i. e. the 
chives (which by one mage called —— and ſemets or apices, one 
upon each attire. 

ATT1'RER [from attire] he that attires or dreſſes another. 

ATT1'RING, dreſſing, adorning. -/ 

. ATTIRING [with ſportſmen} the branching horns of a — 

A'TT1TUpE, Fr. [in painting, ſtatuary, &c. attitudini, of atto, It] 
— ſture of a —— or ſtatue, or the diſpoſition of its parts, b which 

iſcover the it 1s gages: in, _ thevery ſentiment uppoſed 
to be in its mind. 
_ A'rTLzavry or ATTLEBO' doven, a market: town of Norfolk, 
about 93. miles north-eaſt of London, in the road from Thetford to 
2 It has a market on Thurſday, and once nr for tat 
cattle 

A'rroex, a city on the eaſtem frontiers. of Petia; capital of a pro 
vince of the ſame name, and lituated on the riverAttotk.! Lat. 33 
N. Long. ar 1 n 

Arro'LLEus, raiſing or lifing up. — Won #14 

ATTO'LLENS! Auriculam [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that draws up 
the ear ; ; it is joined to that part of the membrane of the ſkull, called 
pericranium, and is inſerted. 10 hn __ part of the. ſecond cartilage 


I fi natomy alte of d nad, fey 
TTOLLENS lin a am ing to 
draw up the noſtrils. Lat. (> ] a SHES nts 1 1 


ATTOLLENS Oculum: [with aaa. one of 3 ſix pairof mul- 
ArroLI Ir [attollens, Lat.] — which ifs or — * up; as the 
atollent and depriment muſeles. Darham. 
ATTOLLENTRS [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles, — 9 acting 
both together, draw the upper lip intire. upward and outward; but i 


| 2 one of them ——_— dan 69v\of the lip only. 4s r obliquel 


* urus Hyper, or Arve uren Morkus Ga —_— 
called an ap z alſo a being blaſted or planet ſtr | 
Aren uE Rem [a law term] to turn over money or grads, 44 
to appoint them to ſome particular uſe or ſervice. 
ArrokxA“To Ph aciendo wed recipiemua ¶ a law bene e art hich a 
man, who owes ſuit to a county or hundred, wapentake, Sc. and de- 
firing to conſtitute an attorney to . for him, obtains to command 
the ſheriff or ather officer to admit 
Arro' NET, or ATTU'RNEY L atturnatus, law Lat. of 
ad and fourners: of tour, Fr: ; Jai wien'a tour d utrin, g. d. le 
who comes in the turn or Wen of another] n a perſon ap- 
ron by another to do ſomething; in his ſtead. 
"Why ſhould calamity be full of words, 
Windy attorneys to their client woes. Shatlt/peare. 
barer who ſolliclts and carries on a ſuit in one's ab- 
ence. 
ATTORNEY: [in common law]. is nearly the ſame mich proctori in * 
civil law, and ſolieitor in courts of equity. Attofneys ſue 
proceſs, or commence, defend, or carry on actions in th — 
other perſons, in the courts of common law. None are admitted u 
act without having ſerved a clerkſnip for five years, taki 
, beibg itrolled and examined by the judges. 
\TTORNEY General, is one who is appointed by general authori 
fall our affairs or ſuits. 
Ar EV General [of the king] one who, by: the king's letter 
patent, manages all law affairs of the crown, either in criminal prof 
cutions or 'otherwiſe ; eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition. Hei 
nearly the ſame with procerator Cayarir-in the Roman empire. To him 
come warrants to make out patents, pardons, c. 
ATTORNEY ſpecial, or ATTORNEY particular, is one who is c 
in one or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. There are alſo, i 
ref] Lr and attorneys (| 


onging ta this or that court only. * 
 ATTORNEY- of the Court, of the Er Lancaſter. The ſecond 
ficer in that court, being fo hs fell i eee 

the chancellor of that es. 


Leite. of ATT0kNEY, a full power to act for another. 
IP AzTo'svgy [from the neun] 1. To perform as an attorney c. 
It is now. no longer uſed a8 a verb. Their encounters, tho 
erſoral, have been 2 — wich interchango of gifts. Shateſpee't 
employ as an amorney or Proxy 1 
47 505 As Iwas then, 

I am ſtill artornied 10 your @rvice... Shakeſpeare. 

- ArTo'svsvviie; procuration, alſo the office of an e. 

e id a matter of more worth, 


Than to be dealt in by attorney/bip. Shakeſpeare: Arro'es 


ing to husbandry : it was alſo ſometime, 


F tribuo, 


ag laſſes. 


W yield, t. 


would 


tenſes h 


A'TT 
tum, of 


ching, © 


= manner. 


Wo 6ztes. 
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lencies, a 


| N | infinitely 
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| be really e 
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ArrozlgUT, or ATTOU'RNMENT attaurnement, Fr. in law] 
zs when-the tenant attourns to, or acknowledges,a new lord ; or a tran{- 


| ferring thoſe duties he owed to his 
he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or te ther, | 
are in the occupation of a third, cannot get poſſeſſin. . =" 
To ArrTea'cr: ; [attrafum, ſup. of attrabo, of ad, to, anc + be, 
| Lat, to draw] 1. To draw to, Amber attracteth ſtraws; 2. To al- 
lure, to entice, to invite, ſometimes with . Aerract all to that pro- 
feſſon. Hammond. Lovely to attra# thy love. Milan. 
ATTRACT, ſabſf. from the verb] attraction, the power of draws 
ing. Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 3 
| | And woe and contract in their names. Hudibras.. =P 
| ArTea'cTical [from attract] having the power of 3 to: 
Not an uſual or 2 _ Some ſtones are endued an 
= &rical ttractical virtue. b | : | h 
=. | W IO [Fr. — 6g Tt. of attractio, Lat.] 1: The act 
wor power of drawing one thing to another. 2 The power of enticing 
or inviting. Setting the attraction of my good parts aſide, I have no 
1 = j Shelter, x q | IS ; | | 
= 3 12 mechanics] the act of a moving power, hereby 
a moveable is brought nearer to the mover. The power oppoſite to 


| ; cal tſttraction is called repulſion. ? | e 
Axraacriox [in natural philoſophy] that univerſal tendendency 

nat all bodies have towards one another, from which a great many of 

e ſurprizing phœnomena of nature may be eaſily accounted for. 


port nt 
r 
＋ 


| another. Newton. / 
Ara crivt [a/traif, Fr. attrattivo, It. atrativo, Sp. of at- 


= FF Lat.] 1. Apt to attract or draw. 2. Alluring, inviting. 

EE She hath bleſſed and atrrafive eyes. Shakeſpeare. (©. x a 
= . Arrsa'crive Force [in phyſics] is a natural power inherent · in 
6 | certain bod ies, whereby the act on other diſtant bodies, and draw 
E 4 This by the Peripateticks is called, the mo- 
tion of attraction, and ſometimes ſuction. But a few modern philoſo- 
= phers explode this notion of attraction, aſſerting that a body can- 
= not act where it is not, and that all motion is performed by mere im- 
= pulſion. 


them towards themſelves. 


= Arrracrive Power [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is a power 
or principle whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mu- 
tually tend towards each other. Or, attraction is the effect of ſuch 
power whereby every particle of matter tends towards every other par- 
WE ticle. This attractive force decreaſes in proportion to the /quares of the 
== diſtances. CO e ES Db tte, © 46 
= Arrazxcrvt, ſub. that which draws or invites, a charm, allure- 
ment; except that attractive is of a == or indifferent ſenſe, and 
auurement generally bad. Jobrſan. The goſpel ſpeaks nothing but 
== attrafives and invitation. South, A A0 | 
| ATTra'cTiveLY [attraivo, from the ach. by attraction, 5 
| ATTRA'CTIVENEss [of attractive] the drawing or attracting qua- 
E | ye ne ne [from attract] he that attracts or draws. Straws in 
Oil. amber draweth not, where they adhere ſo, that they cannot riſe 
XX unto the attrafor. Brown. - wh: 1 J 
Arran T, . [from attrabens, Lat.] that which draws or 
WE attra&s. Our eyes inform us of the motion of the ſteel to its attra- 
= bent, Glanville, Lee aan, ß * 
Arrxakz'NrIA [in phyſic] attracting or drawing medicines, ſuch 
Jas by their minute particles open the pores of the body, ſo as to diſ- 
1 [nerſs the humours, cauſe the parts to ſwell, and draw bliſters in the 
in. Lat. 5 | 
3 ATTRECTA'TION [ attre&atio, Lat.] a 
= ArrTrrBuTaBLE (of aftribure] that which may 
© - imputed. A word uſed by Sir Matthew Hale. 
= © To'A'TTRIBUTE Caitribuer, Fr. attribuire, It. attribiir, 8 


quent handling or feeling. 
be — 


of at. 


5 irribuo, Lat. of ad, to, and tribuc, to give] 1. To grant, to aſcribe, to 
5 RE yield, to give. To their bare judgment ſomewhat a reaſonable man 
0 would attribute. Hooker. 2. To 3 a thing, as to a cauſe. Both 

WE ſenſes have 7% The imperfection of teleſcopes is artributed to ſperical 
of == claſſes. Sir J. Newton. | el e NY 
de | A'TTRIBUTE [attribut, Fr. attributo, It. atributo, Sp. of attribu- 


an, of attribuo, Lat.] 1. A property which agrees to ſome perſon or 
; ching, or a quality which determines ſomething to be after a certain 
manner. 2. An adherent ; as a judge muſt have ſuch and ſuch artri- 
Lautes. 3. Any thing belonging to another, an appendant, with o. 
= my ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power. f 
= The attribute to awe and Majeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Reputation, honour, 0 QOTEORSU 4b It , 
=_ - Tr kent iis 7: 1D ane evbrevi eve rh of; 
From our atchievements, tho perform'd at height, 5 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakeſpeare. 
A'TTRIBUTEs [with divines] certain or glorious excel- 
lencies, aſcribed to God, as that he is ſelf-exiſtent, immutable, eternal, 
ET infinitely wiſe, good, almighty, for God cannot be without them 
= ArrTrIBUTE [with logicians) an epithet given to any ſubje&, or it 
hy any predicate thereof, or whatever may be affirmed or denied of any 
thing. . »; 2 | 
2 | ere [in metaphyſics) a certain formal reaſon ſubſequent to 
dle reaſon of the ſubject, and proceeding from it; but yet {o as not to 
de really diſtinct from the ſubject. i 
= Poſitive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives a thing ſomewhat, as when we 
ſay of man, that he is animate. n R 
5 Negative ATTRIBUTE, that which denies or takes.away ſomewhat, 
OTA Es ſons, au Ds | eras e 
cmmon ATTRIBUTE, is that which agrees to ſeveral different things, 
3 nim. A of; 1 nn 


Projer ATTRIBvTE, fuch 8s agrees to oe kind only as, reaſon @ 


ATTRIBUTES rammunicable of God [with divines, belonging to 
vine faculties of acting] are power * dominion. 4 2 | * 
ATTRIBUTES cemmunicabl of God [belonging to the divine will] 
fre Juſtice, goodpeſs, Goa ago N hel ; 3 
TTRIBUTES communicable o [belonging to the divine under. 
ſtanding] are knowledge, wiſdom, providence. $ 


Arrkizurzs incommunicable of God, are his ſelf-exiſtence, abſo- 


"ue independency, abſolute infinitude, and ſupremacy ; or what the 


former: lord to another; otherwiſe . 
lands or tenements of another, which N : 
' -: - . eagle to Jupiter, a peacock to 


lo uſe arrradion to ſignify any force by which bodies tend towards one 


mens goods by hook or by crook. 


N 7 a - 
YA. * 
12 e 8 AE we : , 
ſeriptuxe means by his being the on God and Father of alh a : 
above all. „ 6 58 WB 
Arraizvrzs [in painting and ſculpture) are {ymbols added to ſe- 
veral figures to intimate their particular office and character; as an 
| uno; a caduceus to Mereury, a club to 
Hercules, and a palm to victory: E at | 
ATU ion [from artributio, Lat.] commehdation. 
Il ſpeaking truth were not thought flatterß :/ 
-- 1... Such attribution would the Douglas have; 
As none ſhould go fo current. Shakeſpeare, | 
ATTriBu'tory, Jubſ. {from attribution] what relates to attribution; 
A word of the fame form with Commendatory, and the like. | 
ATTRYTE [attritus, Lat.] ground worn by rubbing: 
Or by collifienof two bodies, grind 
| ' The air attrite to fire. Milton. 
ArrxrTrENESs [of arrritus, Lat.] the ſtate of being much wort, 
ATTz1'Ti0n [Fr. attriziont, It. atricion, Sp. attritio, of attero; 
Lat: of ad, againſt, and zero, to rub] the act of rubbing things 
together, or wearing them; alſo that motion of the ſtomach that al- 
ATTRITION [with divines] a ſorrow or "regret for having of- 
fended God, ariſing from the apprehenſion of having incurred the loſs 
of heaven and puniſhment; or, as others define it; the loweſt degree 
of repentance, a ſlight and gr ſorrow for ſin. . 
ATTR&fT1oN [in philoſophy] a triture or friction, ſuch a motion of 
bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off, by that means, ſome ſu- 
perſicial particles, whereby they become leſs and leſs. | 
To Axrrv'vr [from /une] 1. To make a thing muſical. Airs ar- 
tune the trembling leaves, Milton. 2. To ſet or tune one thing by 
another, with to. As he artunes his voice to his harr. | 
ATTU'RNEY. See ATTORNEY. oft 
ATwWwF'Ev, or ATw1'xT, the old words for between and betwixt, in 
the midſt of two things, Her locks 1 | 
| . Sprinkled with pearl and perling flowers alareen. Spenſer. 
He with his body barred the way alauiæt them. twain. Spenſer, See 
BETWEEN and BETw1xT. 95 e e 
Alva, a kingdom of India, beyond the Ganges, ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of the bay of Bengal, between the countries of Arracan 
on the north, and Pegu on the ſouth. r | 
AA Ok, or Av1'sacg [in old law} a rent or duty which every te- 
n the manour of Writtle in Eſſex, paid to the lord on St. Leo- 
nard's day, for liberty of pannage or feling hogs in his wood. 
To Ava"tl, verb af, [avalere, It. avaliar, Sp. of ad and waleo, 
Lat. or of waloir, Fr. to avail being nearly the ſame thing with Faire 
valoir, Fr. Johnſon] 1. To turn to profit, with the reciprocal pronoun; 


and of before the thing uſed. Then ſhall they ſeek to avail themſelves: 
of names. Milton. 2. To promote, to proſper. 5 
Explore 9 89285 | 4 55 
| What means might beſt his ſafe return avail. Pope. 
3. To be profitable, ſerviceable, or advantageous to. 17 
Nor can my ſtrength awail. | N 
. Unleſs by thee endu'd with force. Dryder,  —» 
Avait {from the verb] profit, advantage. Yet would he further 
none but for avail. Spenſer. | (DD 
. AVAILABLE. 1. That may be profitable, that may avail or turn 
to good account, with a. Things available to our bliſs. Hooker. 2. 
Powerful efficacious, in force, ws human are avazi/ab/e by conſent. 


Hooker. 9 . e 
_ Ava"ttasLY {from available] profitably, powerfully. 
 Ava"ILABLENEss [of available] conduciveneſs, power of promoting 


the end intended by it. It is a word uſed by Hale. 


_ AvarLMENT [from ava] uſefulneſs, profit, advantage. 
TO Ava'ts [from avaler, Fr.] to fink, to become or fall low, 
| But when his latter ebb 'gins to ava/e, * Wet 
Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenſer. 
A word now out of uſe. 6} WER 8% 7 
AA [Fr. avanto, It.] before, forward. 8 
Avant [a term of diſdain] away, be gone, out of my ſight. See 
AvaunT. _ T | | | | ( ; 
AvanT-#0f4, Fr. [in fortification] a moat or ditch full of water, 
running round the counterſcarp on the outſide next the country, at the 
foot of the glacis. is See o ore i ee bet 
Ava NTcvarD [of avant and guard, avantgarde, Fr.] the van or 
firſt body of an _ the next is the battai) or main body, and the laſt 
is the arriere or ret. | | 
Avaxr-Mure [avent-mur, Fr. in fortification] an outward wall. 
Avaxr- Peach, an early ripe peach, © ©» N 19d, 
AvanT-Ward, the van- or front of an'army. _ 
AvanTa'c1uM [in old records] profit or advantage. 
A'varict [Fr. avarizia, ia, Sp. avaritia, 


- : 


of au, Lat. 


It. avaricia, 


to craye] covetouſneſs, an inordinate inſatiable defire of money, or of 


any __ ; as, atarice of wealth, and auarice of praiſe. * Ava. 
rice is inſatiable, and ſo he went ſtill puſhing on for more. LEftranye. 
_ AvARicCE is repreſented by a hideous pale-faced old woman, with a 
diſcontented and dejected aſpect, and a ſwoln belly, upon which ſhe 
lays one of her . as if in pain, and in the other ſhe gripes a purſe 
cloſe tied, on which her eyes are fixed; by her fide ſtands a meag 
wolf, as an emblem of Oy Her paleneſs proceeds from 
envy, which torments her to ſee her neighbours richer than herſelf; her 
eyes are fixed on her purſe, it being her chief delight. The wolf de- 
notes the voracious humour of the covetous, who would have other 


AvaRrcious [avaricieux, Fr. avaro, 
Lat.] covetous, infatiably defirous.. 

Avarr'ciovsLy' [from avaricions] covetoully. 

 AvaRI'ciovensss {from avaricious] tlie ality 


It. avaricis/o, Sp. of a 


AvaRovs [avarus, Lat.] covetous, kinda, miſerable 
 Ava'sr [probably of hafta, It. and Sp. of a and $drftan, Du; Hald, 
it is ei , a fea word] hold, ſtop, ſta ß. 
.. Avav/xcers, or Avay'ncurrs [with huntſmen] the Tecond 
branches of à hart's herrn. PU ws 
Ayu, interj, 'of abhorrence 223 Fr.] be gone, away. 
Awvant—is: Ariſtarchus yet unknown ?: Ber. 
8 a country of Champagne in France, in the neighbourhood 
0 ems. | 


| | * RE i” Aus br, 


* 


„„ 
| Aus4'vs; Fr; morning möſie, ſach as is played at break of day, 


before a door or window, a ſerenade. F | 
 Avis'cns, a town of Provence, in France; ſituated about ſeven 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Marſeilles. Lat 43? 15 N. Long. 5 300 Ef. 


Avss'tx in France] the act of inheriting after à foreigner, that 
dies in a country where he is not naturalized? Fr. TID 

Avss, a river of France, which, ariſing in the fouth-eaſt 'part. of 
Champagne, runs north-weſt; and falls into the Seine below Plancy. 

Aub Ns, a town of Languedoc in France, upon the river Ar- 

deſche, ſituated at the foot of the Cevennes. Lat 44 40 N. Long. | 
: Avyr'sron; a town of Picardy in France, upon the river. Aube. 
Lat. 43* 3o' N. Longo E. 5 os) OT FTE 

AvBtTE'RRE, a.town,of France in the Angomois, ' ſituated on the 
Dronne. Lat. 45% 15*N.” Long. o 40“ E. 


18 


AugT dvi, a town bf France, in the province of Berry, and govern- 


ment of Orleans. Lat. 473“ N. Long. 2? 20 EE. : 
Aunm, or Sr. Aunix, a town of Britany in France. Lat. 4815 
Ne 1hlngoes 34 IT > 007th ffs eb 1 20 | 
A'vsix [wittthorſemen] a broken going or pace of a horſe, be- 
tween an amble and a gallop. Fr. R R 
Au bun, or Au'zURNE [adj. perhaps of bran ob/cur, or obſcur brun, 
or from anbour, aubier, Fr, the inner rind or bark of a tree] of a dark, 
brown or cheſnut colour, of a tan colour. | GT 
harley infus'd, an auburne drink compoſe. J. Philips. 
__:Avmv's53an, a town of France, in the province of Marche, and go- 
vernment of Lyonois. Lat. 45* 55'N. Long. 2? 15 . 
\Av'trion [au2to, Lat.] i. Any public or open ſale of goods, 
wherein the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 2. The things ſold by auc- 
tion. Aſk you why Phrine the whole auction buys. Pope. 
To AvcT10on, to fell by public ſale or auction. 
Avcrion [with phyſicians] the nouriſhment of a body, whereby 
more is reſtored than was loſt or decayed ; an increaſe of vigour and 
ireagth ens ts 215 rut £1 af 7 
5 AvucTtona'w, Lat. [in old records] regraters, retailers of commo- 
dities. | PS 
- A'veTionaty_ {from adion] relating or belonging to an auction. 
With az&:onary hammar in thy hand, | 5 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice. Dryden. 
| c le 
auction. Pt DIL : ; | | | 
A'uctive [auftus, of augeo, Lat. to increaſe] of an augment- 
ing, increaſing quality. ö . 4 
Avpa'ciovs [audace, It. audaz, Sp. of audax, audacis, Lat. whence 
eudacieux,' Fr.] confident, impudent, over-bold; daring ;. always in a 
bad fene. ot e | | 
Avpa'ciovsLy [from audacious} impudently, boldly, daringly. 
: Avupa"ciousness [| audace, Fr. audacia, It. and Sp.] impu- 
ee Es e „ 18 
Aupa'crty .[audaciter, audacis, Lat.] confidence, ſpirit, bold- 
neſs, courage. For want of that freedom and audacity, "neceſſary 


in commerce with men, his perſonal modefty overthrew all his public * 


actions. Tatler. E A 
Ave, a river of France, which taking its riſe in the Pyrenees, runs 
northward by Alet and Carcoſſene; and from thence turning eaſt- 
ward through Languedoc, falls into the Mediterranean, a little to the 
north-eaſt of Narbonne. FRO ENT 1049000"! 
A'upiBLE [audibilis, Lat.] 1. That which may be perceived by the 
ear. Bacon uſes it ſubſtantively. Audibles work on the places of 
eccho za liberty not unfamiliar with Milton, in this of converting ad- 
jectives into ſubſtantives; who, the better to raiſe his ſtyle above proſe, 
has adopted this and many other c/a/fic forms. 2. That which is loud 
enough to be heard. pee ſoftly over a, well, the water re- 
turned an audible eccho. Bacon. V 
A'upiBLEyEss {of audibilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being heard. 
A vpiBLY Kr. audible] in a manner to be heard. ie H. 
Au'bikExcE [Fr. audienza, It. audibncia, Sp. of audientia, from audio, 
Lat. to hear] 1. The act of hearing or attending to any thing. His 


diſcourſe had andience. Milton. 2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted, 


a hearing given. Give men audiente. Hoooker, 3. A company or 


_ aſſembly o people, or, to ſomewhat ſpoken 


AvDI1ENCE [in polit. affairs 


2 of a ſolemn meſſenger. . On ſeat of audience old Latinus fat. Dry- 
en. by 5.06 3 


Avpir [Lat. he heareth] a hearing and examining, an account 
To AvvpiT an Account, 1. To take a final account. If they which 


gainſt him who havin 
x. pry gment is be 


cution ſhould not be granted; as a releaſe or other exception. 1 


* 
. 
® 


as ON? 3 
P E i — 19 i * . 4 as "= Is 9 
©. = » 


ie oration.” Vom that were laſt day ſb high in the pulpit againſt lovers, 


m auction] one who ſells or manages a ſale by 


an auditory. © 
ENCE [11 the ceremonies pfaQtiſed at court at 
the admitting ambaſſadors and public miniſters to a hearing, the recep- - 


Avvitncs Court, a court appertaining to the archbiſhop of Canter- 


- EC xe 
ernte ? OWE. 
„„ SS F®% ®K 


AVE 


are you now become ſo mean an auditor ? 1 0 a A 
 AvpiTox [in law} an officer of the king or ſome other great perſon, gy" 
who yearly examines the accounts of under-officers accountable, and 4 
makes up a general hook with the difference between their receips and 1 
charges, and their allocations or allow ances; alſo an allowance paid FT 
by each merchant, according to lis cargo, to a maſter of a ſhip den true] 
| ſpecial occaſions, when he ſuffers damages. | 9p 
AvpiTos [in the eccleſiaſtical law} the 'archbiſhop uſed to commi: MRS OX 
the diſcuſſing of cauſes to certain perſons learned in the law, ſtiled l- A\ 
auditors. Ay/iffe. . See A'UpIENCE Court, | 5 und 
Aupiroztus Meatus, Lat. in anatomy] the paſſage which ch. the v 
veys the air to the auditory nerve. | | epa, 
AvupiTors: Conventual, or AupiToRs Collegiate, officers ancient ja frayir 
appointed by the religious to examine and paſs the accounts of the FRE overb 
Based „ß i — 
. K in the 
© AvpiroRs of the Exchequer, officers who take the accounts of thoſ: | chant 
who collect the revenue, taxes, &c. ble eff 
Aupiroks of the Mint, thoſe perſons who take the accounts there, tion { 
and make them up. | | | of eve 
Auptroas of the. Preſt or _—_ officers of the exchequer, why | thoſe 
my op the accounts of Ireland, erwick, the mint, cuſtoms, wad. Þ maſter 
robe, r. 5 Ont . EE A' 
Auvuprrox of Receipts [m the exchequer] an officer who files the | which 
bills of the tellers, enters them, Oc. 935 . | riages. 
A'upiTory, adj. [auditorius, auditores, Lat.] pertaining to tile Av 
ſenſe of hearing, having the power of hearing. | | cially t 
Avvirorxy Nerves | with anatomiſts] a pair of nerves, ariſing fron | Avg 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed the one to the ear, the other iv ſignifie 
the tongue, eye, noſe, lips, &c. | 8088 perſon: 
AvviTory, ub. C auditoire, Fr. auditorio, It. and Sp. auditeriun, Ave 
Lat.] 1. A place where lectures, orations, Ic. are heard. 2. An a. Þ . 
ſembly of hearers, an audience. | l Ave 
 Avu'pitress [auditrix, Lat] a female hearer. Av 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſi. Milton. We cattle te 
Avx'ix, a town in the dutchy of Luxemburgh, remarkable for 2 and dri 
victory which the French obtained over the Spaniards, in 1635. not be 
Avr Ro, a ſea- port town of Portugal, ſituated near the ocean, t . Ave” 
the mouth of the river Vouga, about twenty miles ſouth of Oporte. ben 
Lata N. Lead 6 ns Jo avoi 
To Ave'LL {[avello, Lat. of à and welle, to pull] to pull and tex Party w. 
away. Brown uſes the word. © . AVER 
AvE'LLa, a City-of Italy, in the Terra di Lavoro, four miles fron Juſtify a 
Nola, - and fifteen for Naples. | Fry action; 
 AvELLA'Na, the filbert, a nut. Lat. | = Geer 
AvxLLA uE fin heraldry] as a croſs avellane is a fort of croſs, that Wit, or 
is ſo called from its figure, reſembling four filberts in their hull « 1 Partie 
caſe, joined together at the great ends. Cn ©” 2 tena 
Avxrirkxo, a town in the kingdom of 1 and province d er as the 
Principata, about 25 miles eaſt of the city of Naples. Lat. 41% N 
Long. I © 20" E. . 4 6 Eat AS 1 LON R 
Ave Maria, or Avx Mary [i. e. hail Mary] the firſt words of e 1 ” 
ſalutation of the Virgin Mary. A form of worſhip to the Virgin May WT o Av 
» the Romiſh church. He numbers awe maries on his beads. Sh. boot or 
care. | þ {4 4.2 | 
A'vENAOE [Fr. of avena, Lat. oats] a certain quantity of oats pai oy 
to a landlord inſtead of ſome other duties, or às a rent by the tenant. Wi ſor JENS 
Avx'xenz, or Ava'xcne, a town of Switzerland, in the canton WY © dawg 
Bern. Lat. 46* 5o' N. Long. 79 37“ E. The Germans call i ae 7 2 
Wiffliſburgh. | F 
To ri. [venger, Fr.] 1. To revenge, to take vengeance on . Wen 
offender; having the reciprocal pronoun and 25 ſometimes upon befor about 2 
the object revenged. I will avenge me of my enemies. //aiah. IV E » 
avenge the bloc of Jeareel upon the houſe of Jehu. Heſea. 2. 10 WR 45 ph 
G . Til Lo no i t ut took lis übe, 7 | Faw 
. T" avenge with Honder their audacious erime. Dryden. pe of * 
. Avg'ncemunTt. [from avenge}' revenge, vengeance ; ſomctins in hd 
with on before the object of revenge. Tis an old word. WE properly be 
Work avengement for his ſhame, | = wi ay 7 
On thoſe two caitives. Spenſer. an K * eee 
"> AvENGER e 1. He that puniſhes. The Lord is the t. avenſation: 
ger of all ſuch: 1 Theſſalonians. 2. He that 3 or takes ve. 1 
geance. The juſt avenger of his injured anceſtors. Dryden. BS favourable 
AvENGERs [according to Cornelius Agrippa] the Garth order d pen 
angels, whoſe prince is Aſmodzus, the executioner of juſtice. =. 
VENOR, an officer belonging to the king's ſtables, an unde , z. Moſt pro 


maſter of the horſe, who provides oats, &c. and ſwears in all the of: 
cers that belong to the ſtables. We 


Ae 


A'veNS '[earyophyllata, Lat. in botany} an hate the ſame wil 


all obedienc 
any advice 


bennet. The ſpecies are, 1. Common avens. 2. Mountain av - 3 
with large yellow flowers, c. The firſt fort grows wild in Bras FAA os, 
and Ireland; but the ſecond fort came from the Alps. The fil = 
uſed in medicine, and in confectionary for ſeed-cakes.. The ſeeds d Avz'ss 55 
this plant are formed into a globular figure, each having a tail, tb everſio, Lat. 
roots are perennial and ſmell tweet. Miller. 2 or 4 turning 
- Ave'ntus R, Lat. [in ancient writers] — feats or tris” BW ſometimes . 
{ll at arms, tournaments, or military exerciſes on horſeback. Addiſon, 4. 

Avx'x TUR E, or Aby ENTUEE [in law] a miſohance, cauſing. U. they have 

death of a man without felony ; as when he is drowned by falling 1 improperly 
the water, or burnt by falling into the fire 1 cauſe of hatr 

A'venve [averue, of avenir, Fr.] a paſſage, entrance, or wa) I To Avx'x 
ing open to a place. It is ſometimes accented on the ſecond {yllablc 1. Toturn of 

but generally on the firſt. nl ik to turn awa 
Avenue [in a garden] a walk or row of trees, &c. or à Wan which are dil 
planted on each ſide with trees before a houſe: - ; | Avx'xri | 
Avenue [in military art] a ſpace left for a paſſage into a carp applied to the 
garriſon, or quarter; an opening dr inlet into any fort, baſtion, an required 
other work. ene nils de | VERY [c 
Avxx, a labouring beaſt. neee: by er of the kin 
A'ves Corn, a rent anciently paid in corn to religious houſes, ©, urr, or. 
their tenants, Oc. ee hol? ee, 44 word com 
{ | e ene Ats vo, 0 
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AUG 


OT Land, ſuch land as the tenant did plough and manure, eum 
2" 1 for the uſe of a monaſtery or the lore of the ſoil. I» {i 
Ava Silver [in old records] a cuſtom or rent formerly ſo called. 
Aves Peniy, a contribution of money towards the king's averages 
or Carriages, to be quit of that duty. 3 8 1 
ro Avi'zs [averer; Fr. averare, It. 'averar. Sp. from verum, Lat. 
IT true] to aſſert a thing poſitively, to affirm or avouch it peremptorily. 
= Avz'sa [in doom's-day book] a day's work, or ploughman's 

s, 744; eight pencteee. ita | 

I 6+ er 9 It. and Sp. averic, Fr. averie or haverie, Du. 
ind Germ. in navigation and commerce] 1. Signifies the damage which 
me veſſel or the goods or loading of it ſuſtains, from the time of its 
= departure to its return. 2. The charge or contribution towards de- 
I fraying ſuch damages, or the loſſes of ſuch ; 
RE overboard for the ſafety of the ſhip, or of the goods and lives of thoſe 
in the ſhip in a tempeſt. 3. The quota or proportion which each mer- 
"KT chant or proprietor in the ſhip or loading is adjudged, upon a reaſona- 
bie eſtimation, to contribute to a common average. This contribu- 
tion ſeems to be ſo called, becauſe it is ſo proportioned, after the rate 
of every man's average or goods carried. 4. A ſmall duty, which 
= thoſe merchants who ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the 


* 


S 1 maſter for his care of them, over and above the freight. a 


WE which the tenant owed the lord, to be performed by horſes or car- 
— rages. 7 . | 
7 der [with huſbandmen] a paſture or fodder for cattle, eſpe- 
WE cially the eddiſh or graſs after mowing or reaping. ; 
"29 Avz'ra4 [barb. Lat. of avoir, Fr. to have, or aver, cattle, in law] 
| WE fignifies oxen and horſes for the plough ; alſo ſometimes any cattle or 
perſonal eſtate, as cata//a does all goods and chattels, 
— Avtra'NCE, a ſea-port in Normandy, in France. Lat. 48% 40 N. 
Long. 1? 20 w-. = e 
AVERDUPOIS. 


. 


See AvoIRDUPOIS. | — 


Cattle to his uſe, who has had his cattle illegally ſeized by another, 
and driven out of the country where they were taken, ſo that they can- 
not be replevied, ee e 7 9 
Ave"RMENT [averamento, It. from averr] an aſſertion of a thing 
co be true, an affirming poſitively; eſtabliſhment of a thing by evidence. 
To avoid the oath for averment of the continuance of ſome eſtate, the 
party will ſue a pardon, Bacon. | | | 
| AVERMENT [in law] an offer of the defendant to make good or 
W juſtify an exception pleaded in abatement or bar of the plaintiff's 
action; alſo the act. | | e . 
= General AveRMENT. in law] is the concluſion of every plea to the 
& writ, or in bar of replications or other pleadings. prot Oh 
| Particular AVERMENT [in law] is when the life of a tenant for life, 
or a tenant in tail is averred, and the averment contains as well the mat- 
ter as the form. | e a 
A'vERNAT, a fort of grape. 0 84 ENT 
LS Avz'sni [Lat. with ancient naturaliſts] lakes, grottoes, and other 
places, which infect the air with poiſonous ſteams and vapours.. 
= ToAverru'ncaTe [averrunio, Lat. of ab, ex, and runco, to weed] 
co root or tear up by the roots as in weeding. 
Sure {ome will come on it.. 
Hudibras. © 
i AxxRRUNcA“TIo [from averruncate, in huſbandry] the act of 
ſcraping, cutting, or lopping off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, or 
of rooting any thing up. | |; 5 er eie to. 2: 
ES AverRvu'Nci, Lat. [among the Romans] a certain order of deities, 
vwhoſe office was to avert dangers and evils, _ | OT 4 Ss 
* Ave 'rsa, a town of Naples, in the province of Lavoro, ſituated 
about ſeventeen miles ſouth of Capua. Lat. 14 45 N. Long. 14 


10 : ae Fa ee G 


Or force we averruncate it. 


= AvERr3a'TiON [ averſatio, of averſor, Lat. to turn from] 1. Act or 
ſtate of hating, abhorring, refuſing, or turning away from, with dete- 
ſtation. Hatred is the paſtion of defiance, and there is a kind of avey- 
tion and WP included in its eſſence. South. 2. Having from moſt 
properly before the object of abhorrence. 3. Sometimes leſs properly 
with . A general aver/ation to contempt. Government of the Tongue. 
1. Sometimes with #owards, but very improperly. A ſecret hatred and 
averſation towards ſociety. Bacon. | | | 


mes 


= Ave'rse [aver/e, Fr. averſe, Sp. of averſus, Lat.] 1. Malign, not 
EE favourable. . Pallas, now awer/e, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 2. | 
bg diſlikes or cannot endure a thing; not willing to. 
: Buy turns avey/e and joyful to obey. 


Prior. 


* 3. Moſt properly with From before the object of averſion. Averſe from 

all obedience. 4. It is frequently with zo, but improperly. Awer/e 10 

, advice of the oouncil. Clarendon. 4 r ON 

— AvxlsszTx [from averſe] 1. With averſion or unwillingneſs. 

. 2. Backward. Secretion is emitted awer/ely or backward. Brown. 

1 1 Ave'RSENEss. [from averſe] diſlike to, backwardneſs, unwilling- 

14 87 Avuerſeneſi 5 entertain 1 b ſhip. Atterbury. 

| VE RSION, OF AVE RSENE88 [Fr. awverfione, It. averſion; Sp. of 

, tie ever/io, Lat.] 1. Hatred, diſlike. 2. A tate of being mt "Rigg 

* or a turning away from, as deteſtable, Moſt properly. with from ; 
| ſometimes: with zo, but not ſo properly. u to ſubjection. 


Addiſon. 4. Sometimes with for, but leſs 
they have great aver/ion.. Addiſon. 8. Sometimes towards, but very 
improperly. Aversion towards the houſe of York. Bacon. 6. The 
cauſe of hatred. They were the Auenſion of the long robe.  Arbuthnot. 
To Ave'rxT [avertere, It. averto, Lat. of a, from, and Gert, to turn] 
h To turn off, to pay aſide ; vs AD one's eyes. 2. To put by 
turn away, as a calamity : wi .. 4uert from us thoſe things 

| Which are iſpleaſin to = (7-68 5 | 1 ity —_— 
AvE'zxT1 [in horſemanſhip] a 4 uſed in the man 


roperly. A ſtate for which 


age, as 


applied to the pace or motion of a horſe, that is enjoi 
F ++ 
AVERY [of æwena, Lat. oats] the place where the oats or proven- 


Gf the king's horſes are kept. | 
, AVFF, or Err bably of alf, Du. 
%a word common Eee Ht 


a fool or filly fellow 3- auc 


ſuch as have their goods caſt | 


A'veRace [averagum, barb. Lat. in common law] that ſervice 


Ave'R11s Captis in Withernamium [in law] a writ for the taking 


Ave'RSABLE [averſabiliz, Lat.] that may be turned away from. 


hearts. Chapman. 


Au'car, or Au'oER probably of abeger, eager. Du.] a carpen- year, beginning. at March. 


avg 


ter or cooper's tool for boring holes. The, auger hath a handle and 
bit. When you uſe it, the ſtuff you work upon is commonly laid low 
under you, that 8 may the more eaſily uſe your ſtrength; for in 
twiſting the bit about by the force of both ybur hands, on each end of 
the bandle one, it cuts great chips out of the ſtuff, Macon. 
Ave [a word of Perfic origin, and which ſignifies a/titude, the 
contrary to hebar, i. e. depreſſion. Gol. Tis commonly called aux, . 
De. with aſtronomers} that point of the orbit of a planet, in which a 
Planet being, is fartheſt diſtant from the central body, about which 
it rolls, and is then ſloweſt in its motion. 
 Avct'a [in ancient deeds] a ciſtern for water. ; 
Aulozror [with vine- dreſſers] as to plant vines à la augelot, is to 
dig ſmall trenches in the form of a little trough, to place the ſlips or 
ſnoots, which are afterwards covered with earth. Fe. | 
— Av'ces [in aſtronomy} two points in a planet's orbit, otherwiſe 
called apſides. As CIS | 
. Av'cGuaT- pron. [of auhe, aphe, Sax. ichte, or ichtwas, Ger.] any 
thing. It is often uſed, but ſometimes improperly written, ought, . . 
TO Av'cmenT, verb ad. [augmenter, . r. augmentare, It. augmen- 
tar, Sp. of augmento, Lat.] to enlarge, to encreaſe, to make more. 
To AucuE vr, verb neut. To grow bigger, to increaſe, His 
heat with running did augment. Sidi. b 
AUGMENT [augmentum, from augeo, Lat. to encreaſe] 1. Encreaſe. 
This augment of the tree, is without the diminution of one drachm of 
the earth. Walton. 2. State of encreaſe. Diſcutients are improper in 
the beginning of inflammations, but proper in the augment, Wiſeman, 
AvucGMENTaA'TIOon [Fr. from augment, augmentamento, It. aumento, 
Sp.] 1. The act of increaſing, enlarging, or making bigger. As, 
an augmentation of troops: 2. State of being made bigger. One 
embryo is capable. of vaſt augmentation. Beatley, 3. Ihe thing 
added to render it bigger. He doth not receive any augmentation of 
glory at our hands, Hooker, 52 5 ; | 
AUGMENTATION Court, a court erected by king Henry VIII. for 
the increaſe of the revenues of his crown by the ; Pray Ae of mo- 
naſteries, &'c. 7 . | 
AucMENTa'TIONs [in heraldry] are additional charges frequently 
given as a particular mark of honour, and generally borne either on 
an eſcutcheon or canton. | | 
AucmE'nTuM, growth, increaſe. Lat. | 
AucuEN TUN fy/labicum [in gram.] is when a letter or ſyllable is 
added at the beginning of a word, ſo that the number of ſyllables is 
increaſed, as Tvnlw, run, srvÞa, rirvPa. 
AUGMENTUM temporale [in gram.] is when a ſhort. vowel is 
changed into a long one, or a dipthong into a longer. 95 
AUGMENTUM febricum [with phyſicians] a computation from what 
time the heat of a continual fever has ſeized upon the whole maſs of 
blood, till it came to the height. 9 TED 
- Av'cert, or Aw'oRE, a tool for boring round holes. See AuoAx. 
Avu'cRE-BORE, or Au'GRE-HOLE, a bore, or hole made by an 
augre. . | | Een 5 2 
Your franchiſes confined into an augye's-bore. Shakeſpeare, 
Were our fate hid within an augre- hole. Shakeſpeare. 
.. A'ucsBURG, a conſiderable city of Swabia, in Germany] it is an 
imperial city, and remarkable for being the place where the Lutherans 


. preſented their confeſſion of faith to the emperor Charles V. at the 


diet of the empire, held in 1550 ; from hence denominated the Augſ- 


burg confeſſion. | „ tiled. af! 28 it 
... A'vcus, or. Aucurs [Fr. anguri, It. augur, Lat. augurs were 


. fo called either of aim geftu, the geſture: or flying of birds, or avium 


garritu, the chirping and chattering of birds, by which omens, par- 

iculafly by the entrails of beaſts in ſacrifices, they pretended to pre- 

ict future events, whether proſperous or adverſe. Romulus the 
founder of Rome was himſelf a great proficient in the art of augury, 
and as he divided the city into three tribes, ſo he appointed three augurs, 
one for each tribe.) The principal order of the old Roman prieſts, who 
divined by the flight of birds. Their manner was to ſtand on a high 
tower, holding their lituus or divining ſtaff in their hand, and with 
that they, by a motion, as it were, dividing the heavens into ſeveral 


quarters, made their obſervations, from which of theſe quarters the 


birds appeared, and on that quarter offered ſacrifice and made prayers, 


and afterwards gave their judgment; they were at firſt but three, but 


afterwards were augmented to fifteen, their perſons were inviolable, 
and their character unimpeachable on any. crime or cauſe whatſo- 
ever. 3 | 
 Av"'cvrar, or Av'Gurical [av 
augur, relating to ſoothſaying. Sooth 
pudiary divinations. Brown. 


aris, Lat.] belonging to an 
ayers in their augurial and tri- 


Au 


To A'vevs, verb nent. [from the 7 to conjecture by ſigns. 


ring hope. Shakeſpeare, Auguring mind. Dryden, + 
o Au'GURATE, or to AUGURE, verb act. [augurer, Fr. of augu- 


ro, Lat,] to judge by augury. 


AvcuRaA'TION [auguratus, Lat.] the practice of augury or fore. 
telling events by omens. Claudius Pulcher continued the tripudary 
augurations, Bra mn. | e | 

Av'cvrer, ſame with augur. The perſuaſion of his augurers. 
Shakeſpeare. | | | | 3 

To Au'euURIZR, to practiſe divination by birds. „ 

Av'cvrxovs: [from augur] predicting, foreboding; as, angurous 


Av'cury Langue, Pr. angurio, It. gf avgurium, Lat.] 1. The a& 
of divining by the flight of birds. 2, The N. of augurs. You are 
excluded out of all auguries. L'Eftrange. z An omen, a preſage, a 

edition. If my augury deceive me not. Shakeſpeare. | 3 

Good Auoux x, is repreſented in painting by a young man cloathed 
in green, a ſtar over bin head, and he hug) a ſwan. Green is a 
token of hope, and confequently of good luc a, KE promiſes 
a plentiful crop ; the ſtar denotes good ſucceſs ; the whiteneſs of th 
ſwan is a ſign of good luck; as a black crow betokens bal. 

' Av'ousT- La-, Fr. agoſto, Tt. Sp. and Port. of augu/zs, Lat.] the 


eighth month in the year, beginnirg at January, fo called from the 


emperor Auguſtus, who having conquered ' Egypt, and put an end 


to the civil war, entered that month into his ſecond conſulſhip. It 


was before called Sextile, being the ſixth month in the courſe of the 


Avcusrt 


„ 


Audus rv, the ancients: painted Auguſt like a young man, with a 
fierce countenance, _—_ a-flame-coloured robe, having his head 
acorned with a garland of wheat, and having a baſket of ſummer fruit 
on his arm, and a fickle.at his belt, bearing a victim. 
Aucusr, adj. I auguſtus, Lat. imperial, royal, majeſtic, ſacred, vez 
-——nerable. Antiquity renders it agi and excellent. Glanville. Au- 
guſt in viſage, and ſerenely bri ht. . Dryden. 
. 
of atia, Lat. 420 35 N. 1740 E. T 
3 A fetivals inflouted in dens Cæſar Auguſtus, on 
the 12th of Auguſt, becauſe in this month he returned to Rome, adorn- 
ed with laurels of victory and conqueſt, having left all the provinces 
of the empire in peace. | ot o 


AvucusTa'L1s, Lat. [among the Romans] i. A title given to the 


autiff or prieſt; who directed or 7 the games performed 


1 of Auguſtus. 2. A title given by the Romans to all the 
officers of the emperor's palace. 3. To certain magiſtrates in cities. 
4. To the leader of the firſt ranks in an amp. , 
. . Auav'sTan, adj. what belongs to Ayguſtus or to Auguſta; as, Au- 
guſtan age, Auguſtan poets, Qc. dad e | 
D AucusTan. Confe/fon, a confeſſion of Chriſtian faith made by the 
proteſtants in Auguſta, . e. Augſbur in ene A. C. 15 4 
 Aucv's TIN Friars, a ſect of black friars, of the order of St. Au- 
2 a ſe who held that the gates of heaven were 
not opened till the general reſurrection. | 
_ Avev'sTNess [of auguſt] majeſticalneſs, 
mien or-viſage. 7 
A'viarty [aviarium, of avis, a bird] a 
are kept. In aviaries of wire, to keep bi 
include great ſcope of ground. Wotton. 70 | 
Avr'vity [avidite, Fr. avidita, It. of aviditas, of avidus, cove- 
tous] greedineſs, eagerneſs, inſatiable or, immoderate deſire. 
1 There ſtands awidity with ardent eye. Table of Cebes. „ 
Av1'cLiano, a ſmall town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituated about 
ſeven miles weſt of Turin. 5 | 
Aviv, a large city of Province, in France, ſituated about 20 
miles ſouth of Orange, on the eaſt fide of the river Rhone: it is an 
archbiſhop's ſee, and, with the whole diſtri of Venaiſſine, ſubject 
to che pope. Lat: 43 fo. N. Long. 4* 40 E. 4 9 
AviIA, a beautiful city of Old Caſtile, in Spain, ſituated 55 miles 
north-weſt of Madrid. Lat. 40 50 N. — 5% 20 W. watt 


Aviso, It. advice, intelligence, or adv t of ſomething. 
A'vitous [avitus, Lat.] that which came to us by our 2 83 

ancient, of long ſtanding. N | | 

+ AviSAME'NTUM fold rec.} adviſe, counſel. 


of all ſorts, the Italians 


= 2 


To Avis E, or To AvIZzE [aviſer, Fr.] 1. To adviſe or counſel 
any one: The huſbandman gan him ige. Spenſer. 2. In a reci- 
| form, Kaviſer, Fr, to bethink one's ſelf. + But him —_— 
e that deed forbore. Spenſer. 3. To conſider. The careful knig 
gan well-avize. Spenſer. - This word is now obſolete. © _ {OE 
Av'xLAanDy' a market town, in the biſhopric.of Durham, near the 
conflux of the Were with the Gaunleſs, 12 miles from Durham, and 
148 from London. 607 a Lan ad 
Avr, or rather Awx [a contraction of aukward]. odd, out of 
order. We have heard arrant jangling in the pulpits, profeſſors 
_ ringing as aw as the bells. 3 oh 1 5 ef jt ” 
„ Av*xwar,'or A'mxwarD [æpayd, zpend, Sax. crols, perverſe, 
backward} 1. Inelegant, — > Py unpolite, ungenteel. 
I Their manners our tardy apiſh nation, 
Limps after, 


Aa Untoward, - perverſe; with 70 


" GE 
in baſe awkward imitation. Shakeſpeare. 


$ 


A kind and conſtant friend 
PTo all that regularly offend, 
But was implacable and autward' 


. rs 7 0 all that interlop d and hawker'd. Baker. . 
3. Unhandy, clumſy, unready. He was azkward at a trick. Dry- 

EE”. iK bo T | | 18 
'KWARDLY, unhandily, ineligantly. He never knew man go 


| more aukwardly to work. Sidney. When any thing is done aukwardly, 

the common ſaying will paſs upon them, that is ſuitable to their breed- 
Ing. OCRE. | | > | 

., Aux/'waRdness [of zpand,..Sax.] unhandineſs, inelegance, odd- 

; Autwardneſs,/ in the Italians, diſcovers their airs not to be na- 


0 
. ” 


neſs. A. 
tural. Addiſon. 


_ .. Av'LeesTER, a market-town in Warwickſhire, 105 from London. 


" Av'ty [alv, Sax.] an obſolete word ſignifying old; the Scots ſti 

_uſe it, Take thing au/d cloke about * FO 
'Av'La [old rec.] a court Baron, EY | 5 
_...Av'tic Court [aulicus, Lat. of aula, of avay. Gr. a court] one of 
the ſupreme courts. of. the German empire; it has a concurring ju- 
riſdiction with the chamber of the empire, over all the ſubjects Ga 
oh in all proceſſes entered there, and from which redreſs may be 
ad by petition to the emperor himſelf, It is compoſed of a preſi- 
dent, who muſt be a nobleman, a vice-chancellor, who is preſented 
by the elector of Mentz, to whom he takes an oath, as do the pro- 
thonotaries, and the ſecretaries of . and ſixteen aſſeſſors or 
gounſelors; but how many of theſe: ſhould be proteſtants, is not ſet- 
5 "Me by the peace of Weltphalia, though complaints have been made 
on that head by the proteſtant ſtates: it is held at Vienna, where the 
_ "emperor generally reſides. The aſſeſſors take an oath of allegiance 


to the emperor only, and they are divided into the claſs of the nobles 
and the claſs of the commoners; the preſident likewiſe ſwears allegiance 


to the emperor. | * „ "ty Ty 
Avic -[aulique, Fr. in ſome foreign univerſities] an act which a 
young divine maintains * the admiſſion of a new doctor of divinity. 
Aux [aulue, Fr. in France] a meaſure at Rouen; it is to 
an ell Eng iſh ; at Lions, 1. 01 . 


Lat, 43% 49, N. Long. 72 5 
IC An [from — 


A + * -% 


E. n * . A p 
Fr. the meſh,of a net; whence u goat of 


— 


and in the Gulph of Venice, on the 


But this, by reaſon of deceit uſed in it, 


venerableneſs, loftineſs of 


ce incloſed where birds 


at Calais, to 1. $2. and at Paris, to 
0. 5. 3 FB \ „35 Gas er. 8 2 18 
: N a town of Provence, in France, in the dioceſe of Frejus. 


A VO oo 


email; n; coat with network: of iron. Johnſen; An obſolete word] 
figure, to variegate. 5 r 1 
In golden buſkifis of coſtly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden b , which were entail'd 
With curious anticks and full fair aumail'd. ' Sper/ar. = 
 Au'unrvy{[armoire, Fr. armaro, It. of armarium, Lat.] a . ] 
board for victuals. See AMR Tr. 1 4% . „ 
- No ſooner up, but the bead in the Au'una x; a reprimand, pad. 
cola to children and ſervants, who are cating as ſoon as they get ] % 
Aux, or Awme, a German meaſure of Rheniſh wine, contzx. 
ing 40 gallons Engliſn. See AWũ Ä. 1 
_ -Arv'MELET, or A'MEBLET | ameletie, Fr.] a pancake made of egen = 
after the French way. 1. 10 | | ' © 
'Av'Mone [aumoſne, Fr.] a law word for alms. = 
Tenure in Au'mons [law term] is where lands Have been given 
a church or religious houſe, on condition that ſome ſort of ſcrvice 1, | 8 
ormed ; as that prayers be ſaid for the good of the ſoul of th, | i 
or. | | vt - 
Au'mones, Fr. a diſtributer of alms, an almoner. * 
Aux Weight [probably g. d. handſale weight} an ancient {4 | 8 
of weight or balance, with ſcales pendant, or hooks hanging to ed 2 
end of a beam, which being raiſed: upon the forefinger or had“ 
ſhewed the difference between the thing weighed and the weight, = 
was forbidden and quite pry. | 
hibited, 22 Charles II. | | if 
Au! xerar us [old rec. ] antiquated. 5 | 
— Av'xcis, a maritime province of France, on the weſtern ſhore « ! 
the bay of Biſcay, having the province of Poictou on the north, 21 
Santoigne on the ſouth. | | - 
AunT |[tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] the father's or the mother's ſir. :! 
he is nephew 2 niece. * | = 
Avoca'po [Sp. ferfica, Lat.] a tree that grows in great plenty » ® it 
the Spaniſh Vel nde, 1 400 in Jamaica, — hath been wank 
ed into the Engliſh ſettlements in America, upon account of its fu; | 
which is very neceſſary for the ſupport of life: it is of itſelf very n. 
—_ for which reaſon they eat it with the juice of lemons and {ugz, 
Her. ; | E- 
To A'vocaTE [ awocatum, fup. of AV0co, of a, from, and @oco, Lit 4 
to call] to call away from buſineſs. Their diveſture of mortality cM 
penſes them from labours and awocating duties. Boyle. 
\  AvoCa'TI0N  [avecatio, of aun, Lat.) 1. The act of ca 
away. The awocations of our ſenſes are impediments. Garci 


2. The call that ſummons away, the buſineſs that calls aſide. 3 Nu 
from. God injects into the ſoul, powerful awocations from in WW nn this fi 
South. itt 1 % E Avure' 
Avocato'sia, Lat. a mandate of the emperor of Germany, i ed on ma 
private ſubje& of the empire, to ftop-his unlawful proceedings. having pe 
To Avoid, verb af. [wuider, Fr. to empty, when it ſignifies 1mIR AvuREc 
void, or rather of eviter, Fr. which has exactly the ſame proper ſg ſaints, m 
fication, Which is to ſhuin'; evitare, It. evitar, Sp. 1. To ſhun, f obtained 
eſcape. Avoid what God forbids. Tilloſſon. 2. To endeavour u AuRE' 
ſhun. The faſhion of the world is to avi coſt, and you encounter gold C0! 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To quit or leave, to avacuate; as, avoid rhe hout Inari, or 
Shakeſpea: e. Auoi the country, avoid the room. Bacon. 4. Toy: ed double 
poſe or hinder the effect of a thing. Removing that which caua WY Avu'rg: 
putrefation, doth prevent and aid putrefaftion. Bacon. 1 the ears o 
To Avon, verd neut. 1. To withdraw, to retire. David a.. . Aux. 
out of his preſence. 1 Sam. 2. To become vacant. Biſhoprics = (braſs, ma 
not incl under benefices ; ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhopric, . Av RIC 
does not avoid. Ayliffe. For awoid, in this ſenſe, we commonly uſe vs Promine 
Io Avon [in a phyſical ſenſe] to diſcharge or caſt forth by uri: to muſcu 
Look, &e. bh 08) ee WT feated at i 
Avo'tpaBLEe [from avoid] that which may be avoided. Ware er ted ord 
exactneſs is ſcarce avordable. Boa. Auro 
Ao ,οẽỹ!g {from awrid]'1, The act of avoiding. Avoidance ii Avuri'c: 
- what is hurtful.” Wars, 2. The courſe by which any thing is c. Ale 
veyed and carried off, For awoidances and drainings of water we {il E bear S-car, 
fark: Pear nn oodeits af 6: Doanlegh Nell = AvrIcy 
Avo'daxes [in law] is when a benefice becomes void of an i Wl s ont 
cumbent, which is either in fact or law. | Auxicu 
_  AvowaNce [in fact] is by the death of the ineumbent. Auxlevu 
' Avoidance [in law] may be by ceſſion, plurality, deprivatim Avkicu 
„ A 1 gt uni, If os, ET feated at : 
Avalos {from avoid] 1. He that avoids or ſhuns any thing nal blood f 
2. He that carries any thing away. : 3.” The veſlel in which a thing ſure it into 
carried away. Si c ee Na = | | Ava CL 
AvoliprzEss ne which cannot be avoided or ſhun" Wi 2 76 © 
That awvoidlys ruin in which the empire would be involved. Derri: enſe or rea 
Avoispuro'ts [Fr. 5. e. to have full weight] a weight of i 2 aſſur: 
ounces to the commonly uſed in weighing grocery, and mal poken in t 
commodities that have waſte or refuſe; one pound avere bi! Pn 
equally 0 14 oz. 11 pen. 15 gr. troy weight. Probably the Ron * N EE 
left their ounce in Britain, which is now our awverdup0is ounce; f. URICU] 
ur ew? ounce ke — ws opt ' Arbuthnat. © © N Wang, 
VOIRDUPO1S [in law] fuck merchandiſes as are weighed by fl p 
icht, and. not b troy Near * To ig are weighe ; Avda ev 
1 ro [ T, avolatum, ſup. of avolo, Lat. to fly] the af A E confe 
flying away, eſcape; Brown and Glanville uſe the word : in chen eu 
ſtry, the act of evaporating. 8 Powder. 
A'von, a-river of England, which talking its riſe in Wiltſhire, rut . Avar'es: 
by Bath, where it becomes navigable, 4 continues its courſe J Mou 
— es 9 it falls into the ſea. 21 h PE beg 
Avon, is a > name of a river in Leiceſterſhire, running ſout" ed 
Warme Kia Ds Lon ; | 0 ie forme 
22 ˙ WED 
4 eee bird called a * 4 8 
Jo Avon [eumen; Fx. ] . Te affirm aſſert or maint aURI GO. 
peremptorily; 101 avouch — commonly 8 They boch 1 
avoxched:thatthey oniy had che wrath, Hooker, 2. To produce i Bl Ae, , 
vour of any perſon, to vouch or anſwer for another. Such antiquit® gold REGRA 
could have been au,. for the Iriſh. Spenſer 3. To vindicate, Þ ro 
Juſtify. You will think you made no offence, if the duke v *. KILL A 
juitice of out E Sale haare. s 4 ow” Log 39's : 
: A Ks [i 
* 


4 Þ N 
1 * | ; 
1 Wh 
«4 < 7 N * 
* 0 r oF) 


AUR 


Shakeſpeare. e | 
[from avouch] that may be avouched. 


f nine own eyes. 
= Avou'CHABLE 


. of Avovu'cuer [from avouch] he that avouches Ws 
= To Avo'w —.— Fr.] i — with confidence, not to diſſem- 
le, to juſti mptorily and openly. - at 
10 e fin law] to juſtify a thing already done. 2 
Avow' ALR [from avew] that which may be avowed or openly 
- declared. | 
4 Avow'aL [from avow] open declarations . 4 
« | Avo'weDLY, openly, manifeſtly, in an avowed manner. Wilmot 
" ould not pus fo goo againſt the other. Clarendon. 
"2X86 Ayowe's, or Apvowe't [avgue, Fr. law term] he to whom the 
» | Wight of advowſon of any church belongs, ſo that he may preſent 
be hereto in his own name; and is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who preſent 
% n another's name, as a guardian for his ward, &c; ; 


ent, &c. and the pou diſtrained ſues a replevin ; the taker ſhall have 
vowry, or juſtify his plea for what cauſe he took it. 
{WE Avow'sar [from _ a confeſſion. | 
" "2865 Avow'raey [awvolterio, It.] adultery. See Abvov“ rx. | 
= Avy154a'LLER, a phraſe ſometimes uſed by Engliſh writers, to ſig- 
iy at the worſt. Fr. 
| Av'ra, a gentle gale or blaſt of wind; an airy exhalation or va- 
pour, a gentle breeze, or cool air. Eat. 
Avu'RaACcn, a town of Swabia, in Germany, 
eit of Tubingen. Lat: 48 25” N. Long. 99 20“ E. 
== Avura'ncuss, a large, ſtrong, and well ſituated city of France, in 
Lower Normandy. Lat. 4841“ N. Long. 1 16“ W. 
Aux A'xvTIun [of aurum, Lat. gold] an orange fo called from its 
Diour. ; | . Hh 
== Av'zar, a ſea-port town of Brittany, in France, about 18 leagues 
South-eaſt of Part Tani: Lat. 47? 40 N. Long. 29 45'W. 
= Avra'Tus Eques, Lat. a knight batchelor. 1 
= Avu'rta Alexandrina [Lat. in medicine] a ſort of opiate or anti- 
aote. 8 | 
"X& Av'zxears, a ſort of 
= AvurE'Lia [Lat. in 
Stæchados. | 
= AvrELia [Lat. with naturaliſts] 
| * or maggot of any inſect. e 
URENGA' BAD, a large city in the province of Viſiapour, in India, 
dn this ſide the . 199 1 AN. Long. 759 2 E. 
= Avxe'oLa [Lat. with Romiſh 3 a ſpecial reward beſtow- 
TE ed on m ‚ Virgins, doctors, and other ſaints; on account of their 


ſituated about 15 miles 


the firſt apparant change of the 


aving rmed works of ſupererogation. 

i . AuG LA [Lat. with painters, &c.] a crown of glory with which 
1 ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors are adorned, as a mark of their having 
5 obtained victory. 2 | | 
1 1 AvuRE'vs [Lat. from aurum, Lat. gold] called alſo ſolidus aureus, 
er gold coin current among the ancient Romans, equivalent to 25 de- 
out narii, or 100 ſeſterces. According to Dr. Arbuthnot the aureus weigh- 
oo ed double the denarius, and cherefore muſt have been worth 1. os. gd. 

. AvuRss, an ancient puniſhment among the Saxons, of cutting off 


che ears of church robbers, and other felons. | | 
. AuxichA“L uu [onxance] a fictitious metal, commonly called 
braſs, made of copper and lapis calaminaris. a 
. Au RICLE in anatomy] 1. The external ear, or that part of it that 
s prominent from the head. 2. Two appendages of the heart, being 
two muſcular. caps or bags covering the two ventricles thereof, an 
ſeated at its baſis; they move regularly like the heart, only in an in- 
wverted order, their ſyſtole correſponding to the diaſtole of the heart. 
Aux convn [in botany] a kind of crowfoot. Laar. | 
AurI'CULAa, a little ear, the outſide of the ear. Las. 
= AvricuLa [with botaniſts] the herb borage; alſo the flower called 
bear's-ear, or ricolus. | 5 el 
= Avricula Judea 5 pharmacy] jew's-ear, a ſort of ſubſtance that 
: gown on the a of the elder tree. Lat. | | 
- URICULa Leporis [in botany] hare's-ear, or ſcorpion- wort. Lat. 
Avricula Muri, 15 botany] the herb ee, Lat. 2 | 
= AvrIcuLE Cordis [with anatomiſts] the two auricles of the heart; 
ſeated at the baſis, over the ventricles; their uſe is to receive the ve. 
nal blood from the vena cava and 


| OC pulmonaris, and as it were to mea- 
ling ſure it into the ventricles. + KA 

: f AURI CULAR [auriculaire, Fr. auriculare, It. auricular, Sp. of au- 
_ ricularis, of auricula, of auris, the ear, Lat.] 1. That is within the 
writ ſenſe or reach of hearing. You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auri- 
off cular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. Shakeſpeare, 2, That is 
; nol {poten Ja the 2 —4 7 8 75 

1 UURICULAR Confeſ/ion [with Roman catholics] ſuch as they whiſ- 
. 5 the ears of more _— wy fathers 33 9 
7 URICULA RIS Digitus, the little-fi { becauſe it i 
c: BN monty wah een is uſed 
* AuRicuLakivs, Lat. a ſecretary, old rec. 
15 AURICULARLY [from auricular] in a ſecret, manner, in the ear. 
20 K 1 confeſs not en but in a loud voice. Decay of Piety. 
2 URI'CULUM, a Caſe that contains gold, es 
on POE £2 3 

Au EROus [auriſer, Lat.] producing or bearin _— 
77 .-  , Mountains big with — 2 0 _— 3 8 gold. 
1 Whence oxy a burſting 22 auriſerous plays. Thomſon. 
a URIFLAM,- Or AU RIFLAMBE, the E ſtandar : i 
190 borne formerly in the wars againſt — loſt — 2 
"wh Austro, a carter, a waggoner or charioteer; alſo a en ee 
1 on, 23 of 68 ſtars. Lat. OY 

anti Aua [wi Phyſicians] the yellow jaundice... Lae. ESA 
boldly AVURIPICME'NTUM, a fort of arſenic of a gold colour, yellow orvi. 
inf ment. Lat. by 2 : 11 . | — 
5 1 GRAPHY [of aurum and yeapy, Gr. writing] a writing with 
cate, © 2 oy „en 
1 dbe Av'RILLAC, a neat and well built city of France, in the Uppei 

| | avergne, noted for its trade in bone lace, Lat. 54? * gpl 
you | g- 35 310 E. e 4 


A ie [in anatomy] the ear. See Ear, 


+4 
—— 


Fo | 3 [from the verb] evidence, declaration. The ty d avouth 


ear: picker. 


AvowWRY [ advouerie, Fr.] is when a diſtreſs has been taken for a 


dieine. It is compounded of a mixture of quickſilver, ſal 


ear, n x | . . 
born the herb golden floramour or gold 


avis, a bird, and 


AUS 


[ſtor aurit; the Ear, arid ſealpo; Lat. to pick] a 


 Avrisca'tepvn 


Avro'ra; a ſpecies of crow-foot. BE 1 Fas 
- AuRoka, Lat. The morning twilight, the dawn. or break of day; 
which begins to appear, when the ſun is come within 18 degrees of the. 
horizon, and ends when it is riſen above it. 2. The goddeſs that 
opens the gates of day : poetically, the morning. 4 
© Aarora ſheds - | 5 
On Indus“ ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thomp/or. 

Aukok A was feigned by the ancients the daughter of the ſun and 
the moon, and was painted a virgin of a ruddy complexion, having 


wings, and with a yellow garment. In one hand holding a torch, 


and with the other ſtrewing flowers, generally fitting in a chariot of 
maſſive ſilver. : | 
AvRoRa borealis [i. e. the northern twilight] an extraordinary 
meteor of luminous appearance, which is viſible in the night-time, in 
the northern parts of the heavens: By the vulgar called ſtreamers. 
Avro'se, 1. adj. [auroſus, Lat.] full of gold; of the ſame form 
with argentoſe, but alike obſolete. | 
Av Rur ENT, =: adj. [aurilentus, Lat.] flowing with gold ; of the 
ſame form with turbulent, virulent, but obſolete, , 
Au Nun [in chemiſtry] gold. See Gol p. 


Avurum fulminans [with chemiſts] 7: e. thundering gold, a powder 
made of gold diſſolved in aqua regalis, and precipitated with volatile 
ſpirit of fal armoniac, or oil of tartar ; they call it alſo ſaffron of gold, 
and fulminans, becauſe that being inflammable; not only by fire, but 
by a gentle warmth, heated over the fire in a ſpoon, it fulminates, or 
go a" report like thunder. Lat. Some aurum fulminans the fabric 

ook. Garth, | | ; I 

Aut mſaicum, or Avrum mufroum, [with chemiſts} a compo- 
ſition made uſe of by painters and ſtatuaries, and ſometimes in me- 
armo- 
niac, tin, and ſulphur, ſublimed all together. Lat. 
Avxun potabile [i. e. drinkable gold] gold rendered liquid, or, as 
ſome define it, a medicine made of the body of gold, reduced {with- 


out any corroſive) into a ſubſtance, blood red, gummy, or like ho- 


ney, which gummy ſubſtance, ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, acquires a 
ruby colour, and is called tincture of gold. . 
Avrum potabile [with phyſicians] ſome rich cordial, with pieces 
of leaf-gold in it. Lat. | X 
Aux uu Regine, Lat. 
liar to a queen, confort of Great-Britain. 1 ZE 
Av's Ex [quaſi aviſpex, of aves aſpicio, Lat. to look upon birds] 
a diviner by birds. The manner of his performing this divination 
was thus: the apex ſtood upon a tower, with his head covered with 
a gown peculiar to his office, which was called Ina, and turning his 
face towards the eaſt, holding a ſhort ſtrait rod in his hand, only a 
little turning at one end, called /tzus ; he marks out the heavens in- 
to four quarters; having done this, he ſtays and waits for the omen, 
on which quarter the birds fly on. | 
Avu'spict;  auſpicia, plur. of auſpicium, Lat. or Avu'serce [of 
aſpicio, to behold or obſerve] 1. Obſervations 
omens, taken from birds. 2. Protection, fa- 
ve, or from any ſuperior or proſperous perſon to 


1 e. queen's gold] a certain tevenae/pecu- 


and predictions b 
voor ſhewn from a 
any other. ELL | 1 
| Great father Mars, and greater Jove, i 
By whoſe high au/pice Rome hath ſtood. Ben Jobnſon. 
Influence; good derived from the piety of a patron or protector to 
is client. | | 2005 | 
May he live long, that town to ſway . 
Which by his a/pice they will nobler make, 
4s he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden, 
Avsy'1cix [Fr. auſpicio, It. and Sp. of auſpicium, Lat.] a kind of 
ſoothſaying among the Romans by the flight, chirping, Sc. of birds; 
alſo protection. Some of theſe 2»/þicia or omens were taken from 
the chattering or ſinging of birds, and others from their flying: the 
former they called cines, the latter præpetes; of the firſt fort were 
crows, pies, owls, &c. of the fecond, eagles, vultures, and the 


| Theſe auſpicia were alſo taken from chickens in a coop, or penn, 
and the manner of divining from them was as follows: the auſpex or 
augur, made his obſervation early in the morning, and commanding 
a general filence, ordered the coop to be opened, and threw down a 
handful of corn or crumbs to them, and by their actions afterwards 
took the omens. "> : 

If the chickens immediately ran fluttering to the meat, if they ſcat- | 
tered it with their wings, if they paſt by it without taking notice of it, 
or if they flew away ; they accounted the omen to be unfortunate, 
and to portend nothing but danger or miſchance. 

But if they leaped immediately out of the coop, and fell to picking 
up the meat ſo greedily, as to let ſome of it drop out of their mouths 


upon the pavement, they looked upon it as an omen of aſſured hap- 


pineſs and ſucceſs. i | | 
AvsprciaL -[auſpicialir, Lat.] pertaining to ſoothſay ing or divi- 
nation. t 


Fortune play upon thy Ry helm 


6 aer. 


y hot, that 
ſome, the off- 
of Folus and 


Av Te'ss I Fr. auftero, It. and Sp. of auſlerus, Lat. dat - 
c RE [ _ wy s 


* 


AUX. TP 


Or.]! ſevere; rigid, * crabbed, ſem of countenance ; alſo. ſour of inhdge, — in one hand a branch of palm, and in , 
taſte, harſh. | | | : enn „ ee ky — 
 AusTers Toft, a taſte, which leaves ſome roughneſs on the month Sometimes as & matron, ſeated in 2 noble chair, clothed with? 
and tongue, as of unripe fruits, vitriol, ce. Id embroidered garment, a ſword in her right hand, and 

- AvsTz'ntLY from * ſeverely, erabbed 7 le trophy of and arms by her fide. Her age denote; u. 
; AUsTEZREKESS [ au/terite, r. eufteritay It, of aufteritas, Lat.] ſe- thority, as does alſo the throne 3 her ſplendid habit, the pre. emi. 
verity, ſtrictneſs, rigour; alſo roughneſs in taſte, . nence perſons in authority have over others; the ſword lifted up, (hey, 
AvsTz'riTY [&vrngerns, Gr. aufterite, Fr.] 1. Severity, fritneſs, the ſovereign. power; the ſcepter is likewiſe, in all nations, a bajy. | 
mortified life. What is your- ſour auferity ſent t explore. Ben J. ohn- of authority. i EY 2 "0 1 
/ae. This prince lived in the convent with all the rigour and aufer- AUTHORIZA T10N, Fr. confirmation or reception by authority, IE 
ity of a capuchin. Addifon. 2. Harſh and cruel diſcipline. Let not obligation of laws ariſes from their admiſſion and reception, and ,,. | 
aufierity breed ſervile fear. Roſcommon. thorization in this kingdom. Halt. 


— 


- Av'sTERLITzZ, a ſmall city of ny in Moravia, capital ofa To Av'ruorze [authoriſer, Fr. autorizzare, It;. antorizar. Sp. 4 3 | 
diſtrict of the ſame name. I. To impower, to give power or authority to any . She . 
- AusTe'xvULOUs [aufleruizs, Lat.] ſomewhat harſh, thorized herſelf much with making us ſee, that all power depelde'“ 4 


Av'srxAL [auftralrs, Lat.] ſouthern. 1 upon her. Sidney. 2. To make a thing lawful. Firſt bid me lot, 
AvsTRAai. Signs in aſtronomy] are the fux ſouthern ſigns of the and authorized my flame. Dryden. 3. To eſtabliſh a thing by l. 
zodiac,. wiz. Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, thority. Thoſe forms are beſt, which have been longeſt received ans | 
and Piſces. i, | authorized by cuſtom, T emple. 4. To countenance, to juſtify, or © 8 
To Av'srgatize [from aha] to tend ſauthward. Good iron prove a thing to 3 Their reaſon does not axthorixe that de... 
ſeptentriates at one extreme, and a»fralizes at another. Brown. — fire. 2 To gain credit to any perſon or thing. A perſon in vogu: | 
Av'sTR1a, a circle of Germany, comprehending the archduchy of with the multitude, ſhall authorize any nonſenſe. South. 
Auſtria, Styria, Corinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. It Auro CHTHONES [#vloxvwns, of ale. ſelf, and „er, Gr. th | 
is bounded by Bohemia and Moeravia on the north; by Hungary, earth] the aborigines, the original and firſt inhabitants of any cou... 
Sclavonia, and Croatia on the eaſt 3 by the dominions of Venice on try, g. d. ſprung out of the very earth itſelf, and particularly the mot | 
the ſouth ; and by Bavaria on the weſt. | ancient people of Athens in Greece were ſo named. 
\ AvsTR1I'xs [auftriaus, Lat.] ſouthern, ſoutherly. Las 4h: AuTo'crasy [of ae, ſelf, and xgal&-, Gr. power] independent 
- AvsTu'xcvs, AsTu'scus, or OsTu'rco, a goſhawk ; heneea fal- power, and in one's ſelf, ſupremacy. 
coner, who keeps theſe kind of hawks, is called an oſtringer.  AvTocra'TICAL, or AUTOCRATO'RIAL [of aujaxgarogir©., Gr, 
- AuTA'NGELIST [ura of a., himſelf, and ayyia®-, Gr. ſelf-powerful, ſupreme. 1 1 5 
a meſſenger] a — who does his own meſſage. Avu'To Ds rz, Sp. an act of faith in the Romiſh church, is thy 
Avlren Drorr [Fr. a law term] is where perſons ſue, or are ſolemn puniſhing of thoſe who are accuſed of hereſy. Upon a Sw. 
ſued in another's right, as executors, adminiſtrators, c. day or feſtival, being brought from priſon to church, where a ſernon 
 Au'TerFoLs Acęuit (Fn. in law] a plea by a criminal, that he was is preached on the ſubject of faith, and dreſſed in a frightful manner, 
heretofore — of the ſame treaſon or felony. they are delivered over to the civil power to be burnt. 
AurnENTIcAL, or Aurnx' vr ie [authentique, Fr. autentico, It. UTOGE'NEAL [of &toyems, Gr.] ſelf. begotten, produced by 1 \!f 
and Sp. authenticus, Lat. au of aufuria, Gr. original au- AuToOGRA'PHICAL [of aur, one's ſelf, and yeaQu, Gr. to write 
_ thority] that which is of good authority; as, an authentic Rac a And of or pertaining to a perſon's own writing. 3 
Milton ſpeaking of the divine Being, ſays, Hs AuTo'craray {autographum, Lat. avroygaPor, of avr-, ſelf, md 
His great authentic will. . : g apa, Gr. to _— a perſon's own hand-writing ; allo the origin 
Unlefs that learned poet uſes the term in much the ſame ſenſe with of any treatiſe or diſcourſe, in contradiſtinction to a copy of it. 
the word aut bentics, i. e. to imply what has its authority from it/ef, 'Avuro'Locr [adloxwye, Gr.) a ſpeaking of or to one's own ſelf. 
and not (as in the caſe of delegated power) from another. See Au- AvuTOMA'TICAL,' or AUTO MATOUS fof avrouar@:, Gr.] fl. 
THENTics. In which acceptation it anſwers to the word, avdwrew, moving, belonging to an automaton. 
avllernc, aber, in Greek; and to original uxderived authority, in AvuTo'MATON, lar. AUTOMATA | automate, Fr. automato, It. an. 
Engliſh. Te wo arge. auberruras g Jugepay Ty xagn 3" Te de ws tomaton, Lat. & rohales, of dr οαεlñ!-· Gr. ſpontaneous] a ſelf- moving 
T60U79 diauozpere, i. e. the Father, by his original under i ved authori- engine 4 machine which has the principle of motion within itſel, 
ty, appointing and beſtowing the grace; and the Son adminiſtring it. * either by a vice, ſcrew, aus or weight; any piece of me. 
Eufeb.: de Hccigſ. Theol. lib. 3. And St. Epiphanius does not ſcruple to chaniſm that ſeems to move of itſelf, as clock, jack, watch, c. The 
apply the word avberria to that anoriginated manner of exiſtence, Almighty governs the motions of the great automaton. Glanvill. 
which-is peculiar to God the Father. Epiph. Hæreſ. p. 73. See Bar- The automata of this kind. Wilkins, © | 
T1zE, and Aurornzisu, and John, c. 5, v. 30. compared with Aurouarox [with phyſic writers] the motion of the heart, the 
c. 6. v. 38. and c. 16. v. 13, . | working of the bowels. | | : | 
© AUTHE'NTICALLY,-or AUTHE'NTICKLY {from authentical, or au- AvuTto'nouy [adlwoua, of die-. and rue, Gr. law] the livin 
thentic) credibly, after an authentic manner. This point is. dubious, according to one's mind or preſcription. | 
and not authentically decided. Brown, * 2  AvTo'rsy 222 Lat. of aulo}1a,” of ad, ſelf, and u, 
< AvTuEg'NTICALNESS [of aut hentical] genuineneſs, the quality of Gr. to view]. the view of any thing takenaþy the 2. or the ſeeing 


being ſupported by good authority. Virtuaſo's deſeant upon the va- with one's own eyes. Ocular demonſtration, ocular inſpection, as 

lue, rarity, and authenticalneſi of medals. Addiſon. top/y convinceth us. b e 8, 5 | 
AUTHENTICITY, off AUTHENTI'exNEs3s" [from authentic] genu- AvuTo'pTICAL [of alone, — rceived by a perſon's own eyes. 

ineneſs, quality of being authentic. |  AvTo'eTiCaLLY [of auteptical} by means of one's own eyes. lt 


; _ AuTHre'NT1cCs, the title of the third volume of the Roman civil 1 ſilences that diſpute. Brown. The teleſcope axtopticaly 
Y © law, fo termed, becauſe it has its authority from itſelf, as proceeding confuted it. Glanuille. 1 12 9 990 
 - from the mouth of the emperor. It is a tome of new conſtitutions ap- AvTo'rxoRos L, ale, of a. and ph, Gr. to bear] in thc 
- pointed by the emperor Juſtinian after the code, and introduced into civil law] a thief taken in the very fact, or having the thing he fol: 
the body of the law under one book, and called the novels of Juſtinian. about him. ms Pom. 
' Au'Twor [auteur, Fr. autore, It. autor, Sp. and Port. of author, Auroruk'isu, the principle or opinion of God's ſubſiſting of Hin. 
auctor, Lat.] 1. One who is the firſt beginner or mover of a thing, ſelf, and independent of all a/ and production 3 or that manner of 
that to which it owes its original. The author of that which cauſeth exiſtence by which the cauſe and FaTusR of the univerſe is di- 
another thing to be, is author of that thing alſo which thereby is tinguiſhed from all "I See SBLF-EXISTENCE and ATH4- 
cauſed. Hooker. 2. The compoſer or writer of a book, as contra- NavStans. + 5 | TO SP OI! 
diſtinguiſhed from a compiler and a tranſlator. An author has the Aurornz'isr [of ae’ and Orte., Gr. God) one who believes 
choice of his own thoughts and words, which a tranſlator has not. God's ſelf-ſubſiftence. © 289 | 
„ 3. The head of a party, faction, &c. The ſtrength of Au'TUMN — Fr. autunno, It. otonno, Sp. euteno, Port. of 
their amity ſhall prove the immediate author of their variance. autumnus, Lat.] harveſt, the time from the ſixth of Auguſt to the fixth 


e him « 


"A | | Shakeſpeare. 4. He that projuces any thing from his loing, the effici- of November, the ſeaſon which is between ſummer and winter. lt . To put 
2 ent cauſe, New authors of diſſenſion ſpring. Jobn Philips. © begins aſtronomically, when the ſun enters the ſign Libra, making = =RKR 
5. A writer- in general. a 7 | | equal day and night. The — uſed to expreſs autumn [ hiero- 1 A 

7 Their own authors faithfully affirm, - glyphically] by a ſerpent diſtilling venom into the body of a man. . B. This 

: That the land Salike lies in Germany, Shakeſpeare. — Catwile, a fort of apple. „ Aware, 

- Av'TywoREss, a female author. £ AUTUMN, as an allegorical deity, was repreſented by the ancients BI ARD 

AvuTro'rITATEVE { from: authority] 1. Having due anthority. 2, as a woman, comely, though ripe in years, richly clad, crowned with Y i 

Having but the air of authority. This ſeems a ludicrous ſenſe. The a garland of vine leaves, having in one hand a bunch of grapes, in Who is neith 

| : mock axthoritative-mmaner of the one, and the inſipid mirth of the the other a cornu copiæ filled: with fruit. | ' ference be 
| other. Sa, x. 5 225 |  .- It is alſo repreſented by a man in perfect age, clothed like the au- Nitence or | 
| . -" AvTHqRITATIVELY: from authoritative] by or with a' ſhew of tumn, and likewiſe girt with a ftarry girdle; he holds in one hand 2 = To Awas 
authority only. No foreign law binds here in Engl. till it de re- a pair of ſcales equally: poiſed, with a globe in each; in the other 2 mewhat im 

ecived and authoritatively engrafted into the law of England. Sir Mat. bunch of divers fruits and grapes. Moſt of theſe are declared in tbe ntence judi 

theww Hal. 1 . autumn, they being the ſame age denotes the perſection of this ſeaſon, To Awan 
AuTHoO'RITATIVENEsSs' [of autberitative} the acting by authority; when fruits are ripe, The balance or libra is one of the twelve fg!” Th 

alſo an authoritative appearance. | of the zodiac. t | Wet. . To Awan 
AuTHo'rITY-fauthorits, Fr. autoritd, It. autoridad, Sp. of aucto- Aurum is likewiſe frequently repreſented by the goddeſs Pomo!'- A wanz, 
\ ritas, Lat.] 1. Legal power. ; | MICS BUOY AvTuun. [with alchymiſts] the time"or when the operation x.] foreſee 
I lau, authority," and power deny not, of the philoſopher's tone is brought to maturity. nothin 
It will go hard 2 Antonio. Shakefpeare. AuTU'MNAL [automnal, Fr. autumnale, It. 0ton&l, Sp. of autum® Awa'y; ad 
2. Power, rule, pre-eminene. Suffer not a woman to uſurp authority lis, r to autumn, produced in autumn ; 28, 4. d from any! 

over the man. 1 Timothy. 3. Credit, with influence upon; a8, the fumnal ſtar, and aut fun, in Mfalton and Pepe. 1 alefbeary, -* 
authority of example. | 4. on fopport, juſtification, countenance. AuUTUMNaL Point [in aſtronomy] is one of the equinoAlis Av 
--- _ --- Doſt mon expe@ tl authority of their voices, ö“ 3 being that from which the fun begins to deſtend towards tie Begone ou 
ge Whoſe filent wills condemn thee ' © Ber Johnſon. ſouth pole. e Wien age | HG t'of one's 4 
5. Teſtimony: .' This I would be glad to find, by fo feet an authority © AuTuunai Equinox ſin aftronomy} the'time when the fun is i. will not 
confirmed. Sidney. 6. Credibility, weight of evidence; as, the ſa- the autumnal poͥnp i. rd, and den- 
cited authority of ſeriptures. Maas on AvTumyar. Signs [in aſtronomy} are thoſe through which the du. . "Kay, Pop 
- AUTHORITY is repreſented by a woman half naked, holding in one paſſes during the autumn ſeaſon ; they are Lib:#," Seorpius, and ds. SU import 


hand a ſphere, with the 12 ſigns of the zodiac; and in the other an. gittarius, Aurun 
2 rok“ 


AWA 


harveſt. Lat. 
 AvuTU MNITY 


Av run, a city | 
Tat. 46® xo N. Long. 4 1“ E. | 12 
r ge kee — 4 of ails, ſelf, and 20%, Gr, 
work] ſelf-working, an operation performed dy a _ 8 * ; 
it is oppoſed to what he does by the inſtrumentality of, another. 
Av 1 s10u, [avuifie, of a welle, Lat.] act of pulling or 
way or from any thing elſe. The 


cking 
avulfion of two poli - 
cies from one another. Locke, WW RM 


Aux, See Aug. Aa "IT" 29 
= Ko the. capital city of Gaſcony m France. It is one of the 
| richeſt archbiſhop's ſees in that kingdom: Lat. 43* 40 N. Long. © 
| 20' E. | 


Av'xeRe, a city of 5 in France, on the river Vonne. 
Lat. 47 40 N. Long. 30 35 E. 
Avuxe's1s [avs nes, Gr. increaſe, 
enlarging u atio: 
| es N magnificent word is put inſtead of the proper 3 a 
XX Avxriiar, or AuxiLTAxx, 5 [euxiliaire, Fr. aufeliario, It. 
of auxiliaris, Lat.] that come to aid or aſſiſt; hel „confederate. 
= The giant brood mixt with auxiliar gods. Milton. 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours. Brown, 
Aid he craves 5 | 
To help him with erg waves. 2 
Avxitiar, or AUXILIARY, fact. a helper, a con Wale th 
Avux1'LiaRiss [in military affairs] are auxiliary forces, or fegi- 
ments raiſed in the city of London upon ſome extaordinary occaſion, 
to aſſiſt the trained bands; alſo the forces of a foreign prince ſent to 
che afliftance of another. Underling axiliars to the difficulty of a 
work called commentators. Pope. 
=  Avzriiary Verbs [with grammarians] are ſuch as help to form 
= or e ug others, as, to have, am, to be, in Engliſh; efire, avoir, 


Ne, "ink; e e Las 
1 UX1'LIUM, aid, help, ſuccour, ſupply. n Fe 
£1 1 [with phyſicians] any medicine that is good againſt a 
| = 1 1 e. Lat. | Wenn £ | | 
WE Anzition Curie [old records] a precept or order of court, for 
le citing and ſummoning one party at the ſuit of another. Lax. 
8 AvxiLiuM facere alicui in Curid Regis bo e. to be the aſſiſtant to 
and ſollicitor for another in the king's court] an office in ancient times, 
ſolemnly undertaken by ſome courtiers for their dependants. Lat. 
Avxirron ad filium militem faciendum, aut filiam maritandam, 2 
I writ directed to the ſheriff of every county to levy or collect a reaſo- 
nable aid toward knighting the king's ſon, or marrying his daugh - 


E I ter. | i N * g ö 
=. Avxi1vm Patere [a law ___ pray aid or ſuit in a cauſe 3 as 
when an inferior tenant is impleaded, 'and is incapable to defend the 
right in his own name, he prays aid of the ſuperior lord to aſſiſt and 
Huſtify his plea. Lat. | | ** 6 . | | 
AuxiLiuM Regis, money raiſed for the king's uſe, and ſervice. 
" ; | brad kd | , 


= Avuxilivm Vicecomitum, the aid or cuſtomary duties paid to the 
Sheriff, for the better ſupport of his office. Lat. a 
. Avxo' xn, a ſmall city of B in France, ſituated on the 
| ed ſeven miles weſt of Dol. ' Lat. 4 15“ N. Long. 5 


Wy 2 6 \ L 25 1 : 
. Awar'r [in ancient ſtatutes] a way-laying, or lying in wait to 
No miſchief. Thouſand perils lie in cloſe aware. s Bie 
To Awair [of and «vat, wachten, Du. or warten, or aufwarten, 
er.] 1. To wait for, to expect. vey 7 


12 9 


. 4 
4 


the He awaits the falling of the-murd'ring knife. ' Fairfax. 
ole To attend upon, to be in ſtore or reſerve for. * 
| Reward awaits the A. 

in- To A'ware, irr. ver neut. [op-wecken, Du. aufwecken, HI. Ger. 
r of come out of a ſleep, to ceaſe from ſleeping. 
d.. To Awaxs, to Awaxen, or to Wars, verb act. preter. awoke, 
na: ow more commonly awaked ſapeccean, peccian, Sax. wecken, Du. 

ind Ger.) 1. To rouſe any one out of a ſleep. I go that I may a- 
eres WF him out of ſleep. &. Jobn. 2. To raiſe from the dead, or any 


1 t rais'd up his head, | 
| 7 As awval'd from the dead. 
. To put any thing into new action. 

_ epairs her ſmiles, awakens ey'ry ; 

5 And calls forth all the wonders of a. Pope. 
. B. This verb active is regular. 0 
= Awake, 7. ſleeping. 5 BY. 
= Awa'rr [from the verb} generally is any judicial ſentence, but 
EP operly it is applied to the judgment or determination of a perſon 
o is neither appointed by the law, nor by any judge, to compoſe a 
ference between perſons, but choſen by the perſons at-variance; a 
rtence or judgment of arbitrators. te Ho pron 
= To e wh and pers Sax. towards, fo derived by Skinner, 
Wmewhat improbably. Johnson] to give a judgment or determining 
Inter jodieily; as, ths eo GL : nn 
To Award, verb. neut. to determine or judge in 
tow'rs. 


Ls 


Dryden, 


Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in 
To Awary ſor bear off] a blow.” | 
A'Wars, adj. [vare, Dan. gewaer, Du. 
©] foreſeeing, watchful, attentive. 
J rr Fes 132 0 
Awa'y; adv. apex, Sax. wech, Du. weg, Ger. 1. Abſent. 2. To 
g om any perſon or place. I have a pain here twill away again, 


3. Come let us Py 
Away, old man, 4 


} Pope. 


Ere I was aw „ Lad left 


give me thy hand, away; bat pe 


cen r Nr 1 


4 


Aur uns Lia, thoſe fruits of the earth that are ripe in autumn or 
dure. [axtumeitar, Lat.] the dme of harveſt, the fall of 
of Burgundy in France, fituated on the river Ar- 


with rhetoricians] a magnifying 
n any thing too much, or an exornation, when a 


Awo 


on power into that of another. It concerns every one 

> Al not trifle away his foul. Tiiletfon, 6. It is often uſed with's - 
nd denotes fooling idly, till any thing be gone. He play'd his 
„ 7. On the way, on the road: Perhaps this is the 


AXE 


dic Valenting,. whethet eg fo fe Sale 


8. Perhaps the phraſe he cannat away with, may mean, he cath? 
travel with, he cannot bear the any of any. She never could 
away: with me.—She could not abide maſter Shallow. Sbaleſpeare. 
9. Away with; throw or take away. 

- © fray with your ſheephooks, and take to your arms; Dryden: 

To bear Away [æpeꝝ - bænan, Sax.] to carry: away. 

To drive Away . Sax. ] to drive off or from à 


place. | | | 
Mubeu the cat is Awar, the mite play, r. | 
Qyand il 2'y a point de chat, les rats ſe promenent d leur aiſe: Fr. The 
Latins ſay : Oculus domini ſaginat eguum. The Germans: Des herrn 
auge maſter das pferd. (The maſters eye makes the horſe fat.) The 
Spaniſh: Yan/e las gatos, eftiend enſe los ratos. ax 7 
Thbeſe proverbs are applied to ſervants, who, in their maſters ab- 
ſence, are but too apt to ſpend their time in playing, junketting, and 


8. 1 wp 
Aws [properly of achte, Ger. heed; care; exe, oga, Sax. Fobnſou 
reverential fear, dread, obſervance, reſpect. n 
ment, and dread without diſtraction. South. | 
To fland in Aw, to be in fear, have a great reſpect for any one; 
To Aw, to ſtrike with reverential fear. . 
An Aws-Banp Jof awve and band] a check upon one. 
 A'wfvr (of achte, Teut. and pull, Sax. of awe and full] 1. Apt to 
ſtrike with awe or reverence. Thy awful brow, more awfil they 
retir'd. Milton. 2. Worſhipful, as being inveſted with au ority or 
dignity.” This ſenſe is obſolete. 
Ungovern'd young | Dp 
| Thruſt from the company of awf#! men. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Struck with awe, ſcrupulous. This ſenſe is rare. It is not nature 
and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and awful reverence for antiquity. | 
- Watts. 
— A'wFULLY, in a manner proper to awake awe in a reverential 
way. | 
' A'wyFULNEss, 1. Quality of ſtriking with awe, teveretitial ſolem- 
nity, Night heightens the aw/@/n2/5 of the place, and pours out her 
horrors upon every thing. Addi/or. 2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with 
reverential awe, It produces in us reverence and awf/ne/s to the di- 
vine majeſty. Taylor, | F | 
- To Awna're I this word I have only met with in Spen/er, nor cant 
I difcover whence it is derived; but imagine, that the Teutonic 
language had anciently waper to ſtrike, or ſome ſuch word, from 
which weapons, or offenſive arms, took their denomination: Jobuſon] 
To ſtrike, to confound. "YN | 
Ah my dear goſbp, anſwer'd then the ape; 
Deeply do your ſad words my wits awvhape, 
Both for becauſe your grief doth great appear 
And eke becauſe myſelf am touched near. Spen/ey. 
AwnrL.sz. [This word generally reputed an adverb, is only as 
while] ſometime, ſome fpace of time. | 
© Awk. See Aux. i £334 
Aw wand [zpend, Sax.) unhandy at doing any thing; alſo un- 
toward. See AUkwaRD. | | 
Aw [zle, all, Sax. ael, Du. aal or aale, Ger. alene, Fr.] a ſharp- 
pointed tool uſed by ſhoemakers, and others. | 
- A'wLEss [from awe, and the neg; {5} 1. Having no reverenee 


or awe | ; 
He claims the bull with. aw// inſolence. Dryden, 

2; Not having the power to ſtrike with awe. | | 

Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
. Upon the innocent and aw/e/s throne. Shakeſpeare. 

Awws, or Aunt, a Dutch meafure of capacity for liquids, con- 
taining eight ſteckans, or twenty verges or venteels, anſwering to 
what in England is called a tierce or one fixth of a ton of France, 
or one ſeventh of an Engliſh ton. Arbuthnor.. 2 . 

Awn of wine, 350 pounds. See Aurx. = | 
Aw, or Anz {arifa, Lat. with huſbandmen] the ſpire or beard 
of barley, or other bearded grain; alſo the beard that grows: out of 
_ huſk of corn or 3 a 1 E 

'wwincG {on board a ſhip] a piece of tarpawling, fail, &c. hun 

about the decks, over any - rt of a ſhip, to ſkreen perſons from th 
weather, ſun, rain, r. of theſe boards I made an awning over 
me. Robinſon Cruſoe. 1 

A'wnseL Weight. See Aunczl Wzickr. 

AwoKe, pret. of awake. See To Awaxe. 6 
Ax, adv. [of a and work] in a ſtate of work, on work, 
The condition ſets us awerk to the: performances of it. Hammond, 
Awo'txiNG, in a ſtate of working. | 


They never met, 
— them aw9rking ſet. Spenſer, 


— 


Adventure, which 
Awxr [of a and wry] 1. 


in a ſtrait line, in a di Way, 
obliquely. | | | 
A violent croſs wind from either coaſt, 8 
Blows them tranſverſe ; ten thouſaud leagues awry, Milton. 


2. Aſquint. 8 _ Hh oor 
3 E t not one to awry. Spenſer. 
3. Not in a level, not-evenly. I ſtep awry where I fee no path. 
Brerewood, 4. Not equally between a certain point, Her manteau's 
inn'd awry, Pee. 5. P , not rightly. All awry, wit a- 
buſed to feign reaſon why it ſhould be amiſs. Sidney. See War. 
Ax, or Azz [axe, or aten, Fr, afſo, It. exe, Sp. eixe, Port. axis, 
Lat. acre, eax, Sax. daxe, Dan. axe, Du. and L. Ger. axi, Ger. 
akizi, Goth. all of 'ecge or argge, Celt. the edge, point, or 
of a thing, of dun, Gr.] a tool uſed by carpenters, and other 
workmen. It conſiſts of an iron head, with a ſharp edge, and is 
fitted on a helve or handle, in order to cut timber with. | 
A'xnRIDGE, a market- town in Somerſetihire, ſo called from the 
river Axe, by which it is watered, It is 8 miles from Wells, and 
130 from London. | 2. 
Axt, or Arz- Tree. See Axis, JUS) 
Aru, t fnall fortified town of Dutch Flanders, ſituated about 20 
miles welt of Antwerp. Lat. 3 10 20 N. Long. 3 4&' En 


Ax vV8TCH, att herb. 


Ax 114 


ALL — anatomy] the cavity under the upper part of the arm, 
commonly called the arm-pit. fad nt No De DIRT COATS ©. 

AxTLLAx Y Artery [in 1 is that part of the ſubclavian, 
branches of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, which is got out of the 
cheſt, and paſſes into the arm-pits, | | Ml 

Axittaky Veins [in i the two branches of the aſcending 
trunk of the vena cava, calle alſo rami ſubclavii, which run ob- 
liquely under the claviculæ, and having paſſed them go up to che 


arm-pits. 

Aa u, a town on the gold-coaſt of Guinea, where the Dutch have 
a fort and factory, called St. Anthony. Lat. 5 ON. Long. 4 
o“ W. 14 


Axinoma'ncy {axinomantia, Lat. of tuo un; of 4850 a hatch- 
et, and Harra, Gr.] divination by an ax or hatchet, which they fixed 
ſo exactly upon a round ſtake, that neither end might outpoiſe or 


weigh down the 
thoſe they ſuf} 
made any the leaſt motion, was 
Axio [axiome, Fr. affioma, It. 
atio, Gr. to demand as proved ; or rather, as what is <vorthy to b 
received immediately, and without the being proved, as being clear of 
itſelf] 1. A ſelf-evident truth, or a Propo ition whoſe truth every 
perſon perceives at the firſt fight. 2. A maxim, a general received 
ground, principle, or rule in any art or ſcience, that cannot be made 
—— by a demonſtration. Their affirmations are unto us no axioms. 

rowna 2 8 MO | 

Axtoua'rics [axiomatici, Lat. of &foarixe, Gr.] perſons wor- 
thy of ſome dignity or publick office. e 

A xls, an axle-tree of a cart, coach, waggon, _—_—_ 
Axis, properly ſignifies à line or long 1 of iron or wood, paſ- 
fing through the centre of a ſphere, w ich is moveable upon the 


ſame. 
Axis [with anatomiſts] the third vertebra or turning, joint-from the 


hor taken from the axis of a wheel, 
hich it turns) is the ſmooth part in the 


other; then they prayed and repeated the name 
ed ; and the perſon, at whoſe name the hatchet 
ronounced guilty. 

axioma, Sp. and Lat. fh, of 


ſcull. 

Axis [with botaniſts] (by a m 
which is that ſmooth wy by w 
center of ſome fruits about which the other parts are diſpoſed. @- 
Axis [in architecture] a 1 conceived to proceed from the 
vertex or top of a yur to the baſe. _ * 8 If fy 

Axis of the Earth [in geography] is an imaginary right line, upon 
which the earth performs its daily rotation. | | 

Axis of | a Planet [in aſtronomy} is a right line drawn through the 
center of the planet, and. about which it revolves. - Ws | 

Axis of a Circle, or Axis of a Sphere [in aſtronomy] is a ftrait 
line paſſing through the center from one fide to another, and is the 
ſame as diameter. | . 

Axis of Rotation, or Axis of Circumvolution [in geometry] an 
imaginary right line, about which any plane figure is conceived to 
revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. ? 9 1 

is otherwiſe called cathetus, as 
through 


Axis [in architecture] | 
Axis [of the Ionic capital] is a line paſling perpendicular 


the middle of the eye of the volute. | | 
Spiral Ax1s [in architecture] is the axis of a twiſted column drawn 
irally; in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 


"Axis of a Magnet, is a line paſſing through the middle of a magnet 
tlength-wiſe, in fuch manner that however the magnet is divided, the 


joadſtone will be made into two loadſtones, if the diviſion be according 
to a plane wherein ſuch line is found. e ntfs te 2 


Axis [in Peritrochio] a machine for the raiſing of weights, conſiſt 


ing of a cylindrical beam A (Plate IV. Fig. 25) which is the axis, 


lying horizontally, and ſupported at each end by a piece of timber, 
and-ſomewhat about it, it hath a kind of tympanum, or wheel B, 
which is called the peritrochium, in the circumference of which are 
made holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of a windleſs or capſtan) in or- 
der to turn the axis round the more eaſily, to raiſe. the weight by a 
rope that winds round the axis. Ls ; 

Axis [in conic ſections] is a line that goes through the middle of 
me figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles, as AP, Plate 
IV. Fig. 26. : | 

7 e Axis [of an ellipſis or hyperbola] is the axis AP laſt 
defined. It is alſo called the firſt or principal axis, in contra iſtincti 
to the conjugate or ſe ED 

Conjugate Axis, or Secondary Axis [of an ellipſis] is the line FE 
(Plate IV. Fig. 26.) drawn from the center of the figure C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis AP. 

Axis Determinate = an hyperbola] is a right line drawn between 
the vertexes or tops of the oppolite ſections. 

Ax1s Indeterminate [of an hyperbola] is a right line, which divides 
into two equal parts, and at right angles, an infinite number of lines 
drawn parallel to one another within the hyperbola, 

you”: Ax1s 
which it turns or moves. ; | 

Ax1s of a Cylinder [in mechanics] is that yaieſcent right line, about 
which the parallelogram is turned, which by its revolution forms the 
cylinder. | thee wes 

ng 97e Cone, is the right line or fide upon which the triangle 
turns or makes its motion in forming the cone. 1 
Axis {in optics] is the ray, which of all that are ſent to the eye, 
falls — 7 — on it, and which conſequently paſſes through the 
cent 6 


n 
4 


x . 


er of the eye. hint | | Ga = 
"" Common Axis, or Mean Axis. [in optics] is a right line drawn 
from the point of concourſe of the. two optic nerves, through the mid- 
die of the right line, and joins the extremity of che optic nerves. 
Axis of a Lens [in _ is a right line paſling along the axis of 
that ſolid whereof. the lens is a ſegment. 44. e 
Axis of any glaſs [in _ is a right E. drawn 1 
through the center of the , and if it be a convex 
the thickeſt part ; or if it be a concave. glaſs, through tha thinneſt 
part (which in each of them is termed the pole of the glaſs) directly 
on the center of the ſphere,. of which the glaſs figure is a ſegment. 
©: Ars 1 is a right line parallel to the horizon, -paſſing 
through the center about which a pendalum yibraces \*s 4 223 
like eminence in the ſecond ver- 


Axis [in anatomy] is the too 
tebra of the neck. : 
4441 3 


2 


Axis of Refraction; is a right 


ſtan. It is 146 miles from London. 
of foftelt and moiſteſt of any 


[in mechanics]. as the axis of a ballance, is the line upon 
- n 


plaſs, throug ; 


4 * A 2 U 

Axis of Incidence: I in diuptrics] is a right Ine drawn tino the pol 
of incidence rpendicularly to the refracting ſurface. - 5 
lne continued from the point of inci. 

perpendicular to the refracting ſubſtance, along 


r 
ALE 4 


dence or refraction, 


the farther medium. | W 
Axis of the World [in aſtronomy] is an imaginary line, ſuppoſed 
to paſs thro the centre of the earth from one pole to the other. 


Axis of the Zodiac [n aſtronomy} is a line conceived to paſs thro' 
the earth, and to be bounded in the poles of the zodiac. = 
A'xue, or Ax LETAEE, that part which paſſes thro' the middle “ 2 
any wheel, on which its rotations are made. = 
A'xXMINSTER, a market town of Deyonſlure,. ſo called from the fi. 
ver Axe, on which it ſtands, and a minſter erected here by king Athe. 


Axv'xcs, or Axu'Nc1a, Lat. a kind of fat, old lard, or ſuet, the © 
that is in the bodies of animals; allo th; * 
ſwarf or greaſe in the axle-tree of a wheel; boar's greaſe. = 

AxvuNc1a [of glaſs] called alſo the ſalt or gall of glaſs, is a ſun | 
which is taken off from the top of the matter 0 glaſs before it is vii. 


fied. TING | » 

Av, adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat. Jobnſon] 1. Yes, anſwering 
affirmatively. Oppoſed to no. Return you thither? Ay, madam. 
Shakeſpeare; 2. Even, yes, certainly, more than that. I enforces | 
the ſenſe. . Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n ; ,—= 

0), and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakeſpeare. N 

A'Y AMON TE, a ſea- port town of Andaluſia in Spain, fituated near ti : 
mouth of the river Guadiana. Lat. 37* o' N. Long: 8* 5* W. 

Avypu'xi, a town of Sicily in the valley of Noto, twenty mil: | 
weſt of Catania. n ; | 

Arz, adv. [apa, Sax.] always, ever; as, for aye, for ever. | 

A'yEL [ayeul, Fr. a law word] a writ that lies where the grand. 
ther dying poſſeſſed of lands or tenements in fee ſimple, and a ſtranget 
abates, ſo as to diſpoſſeſs the heir. 


in clin 


Avy'LSBURY, ALLSBURY, or .ALsBU&Y, the beſt. market town in 1 B, in t 
Buckinghamſhire, 44 miles from London, It gives the title of ear] d tor, d 
the noble family of Bruce, and ſends two members to parliament. Bis ufc 


A'vcretn, a plant. The ſame with houſeleek. 


| Av'uzsHam, a market town in the county of Norfolk, about! i, ſc. 1 
miles north-eaſt of Norwich, and about one mile diſtant from Blickiw B ſin 
the ſeat of the worthy Hobart family: it has a moſt delightful fituarin), 1 wit 
as though placed in the garden of Norfolk ; and is ſupplied from m. 5B, with 
ture with a mineral water, not unfrequented by invalides. B ſin : 

Arx {eyer, Du. and Ger. eggs, becauſe at that time they ar B. C. 
hatched of eggs] a neſt or company. of hawks. See AiRY. B MI | 
AYzame'NTa [barb. Lat. in law] eaſements in grants of conver * 
ance, including any liberty of paſſage, highway, water courſe, G: i er wh 
for the eaſe of the tenant. ms * Wiferent fi 
Az A LDus [in old records] a poor ſorry horſe, a jade. Wear, pear ; 
A zaun, A maritime city of Africa, in the kingdom of Moro: ich Gern 
and province of Duquela. Lat. 32? 50 N. Long. 6* 30'W. * heir ow. 
A*zapes [in the Turkiſn army, of azib, Arab. illiberal, ignob: Far of bein 
ee Gel. the ſame with a/appi [ſee As arri]. the name) f Baa, thi 
which the Turks diſtinguiſh their new-raiſed ſoldiery from the Janizu To BAA 
and other veteran troops. Dherbelot and Golius compared. om the fo 
A'zEM oy corrupt pronunciation of adim, Arab. great, magni: I 
cent, of high eſteem} the appellation given by the I urks to th: WR  =#þ& 
nd vizier, vizier-azem. See VIzIkRũ. | SE ÞBx'ar [1 

” A'zszoLE [with botaniſts] a kind of medlar-tree, the leare: Bl Spture. 
which are like parſley, the flowers grow in cluſters, and have ſev AE Baſarned 
leaves, which appear roſewiſe, the "uit is ſmallet than a medlar, = bout 18 Fr 
and of an agreeable taſte. . | l elinary Tane15 LS Baa, 
 A'zinen [Arab. of azame, Arab. the year, or fortune is adv: lains the w. 
and particularly by way of ſcarcity of corn, Gol.] with aſtrologen cr. Ar. Mede ( 
tain degrees in the zodiac, ſo termed, becauſe: they pretend tl: pe. Pree of the 
ſons born when any of them aſcend, are commonly afflicted wi any celeſti 
blindneſs, lameneſs, or ſome other natural imperfeCQtion. arnmis, 10 

- A'z1uTH [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the horizon compreberai I hriſtians th 
between the meridian of the place and the azimuth or vertical cict hings, and 
paſſing through the centre of the object, which is equal to the anger hom, as ſu; 

enith, formed by the meridian and vertical circle. eius Chriſt. 
Aziuurn Compaſs, an inſtrument uſed at ſea for finding the mon medi 
magnetical azimuth. „ l | ber to us, a1 
_ © AzimvTu Dial, one whoſe ſtyle or gnomen is at right angles r llufion meth 
lane of the horizon, | Es ell underſtoc 
Magnetical AzimuTa [in. aſtronomy} is the apparent diſtance i n the divinit; 
the ſun from the north or ſouth point of che compaſs. ad we but 0 
A'z1muTHs [in aſtronomy} are great vertical circles, which cut WP Peter ii. 1. 
another in the points called zenith and nadir, as the meridians or boo Ba"anirss 
circles do in the poles, and paſs through all the degrees of the hora e ninth cent 

at right angles. See ZENITH. | FX Ba'as, a 

Azo'xESs [of « priv. and do, Gr. a zone or coun ry: with 1" PF urfteinburg, 
logiſts] ſuch gods as were not divinities, of any particular coun") , BAA Fix 
were acknowledged as gods in every country, and were worſhippel . Basa, a ci 
every nation. ee e roſtoviza anc 

Azo'res, iſlands of the Atlantic Ocean in 40 degrees of north l To Baan ln 

n ſome geographers place the firſt 83 for the laß 5 perteQly lik 

| 5 | T Tag e prate or 

Aro'rn [with alchymiſts}. 1. The firſt. matter of meta: * eifrei 
univerſal medicine. 3. The mercury of a metal. _ Az 

Aron, 4. (of car, Br. ade, Tt. or exxl,Sp. whit 9%, ng enem; 
blue, or of /apis /azulus, Lat.] alſo a faint blue, ſuch is the colo che hoy! 

ky. -. S439 x nin . | , N 3 Ms Bann e. 
Aas in Heraldry] 15. e. blue; this colour, Guillim fn, ©, WW. an. 
of much red and alittle white, and ents the colour of the 75 ws and bak, 

clear, ſun-ſhiny ;day, and in ngraving is expreſſed by lines don ledge. M 

acroſs the ſhield, as in Plate IV. Fig. 27. | | Ba'BBLER 

This colour ſignifies juſtice, chaſtity, humility, loyalty ande gi Ba BBLER, 2 
feliciry 3 of worlUy. virtues, beauty, praiſe, meckne(s, hun i en er 

tary, perſeverance, riches, vi ilan e, and recreation 3 of te f. un d. Which a 

Venus and Jupiter; of metals, tin 3 of precious ſtones, ee tas a 

ſtone; of the months of the ee ptember ; of the days of f 

Wedneſday and Friday; of trees, the poplar ; of flowers, ot of 

of four-footed animals, the cameleon; of fowls, the peacock 

man conſtitutions, the ſanguine ; and of the ages, youth. 


a 
A z 


. The Az unz, the ſky or firmament. Milton. - 


EE : 


A'zyMa [of er of a, priv. without, and vH Gr. leaven] the 


＋ 


— : of a priv. without, and g, a yoke) a feaſt of unleavenec bread obſeryed by the Jews for ſeven days before 
= 1 — 8 "_ Mr Ig 2 2 cava, and gto che verte- the paſſover, during which time it was unlawful to eat leavened bread. 
EE; a of the back, it takes its name from its being ngle within the tho- A'TZYMITES [aQvpile;, Gr.] perſons who communicate of the eucha- 


on the right ſide, and having no fellow on the left; hence the name riſt with unleavened bread. very if this was not (in imitation of 


bn 
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gos and vena fine pari. 
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_ Chriſt's example) obſerved by the primitive ehurches in general ? 


oy 2 ed 9 * 


B AB 

B Roman, B B Italick, Bb Rngiſh | 
= brew, are the ſecond letters of theſe alphabet. 
_— B is Lr as in moſt other Eu L zes, 

WM by prefling the whole length of the lips together, and forcing 
1 them open with a ſtrong breath; and therefore is one of the 
| Kabials: | 
aud the rougher ſound of for v. The Spaniards in moſt words uſe 
or v indifferently, 33 3 
3, in Engliſh words, is not heard or pronounced after , in the 
Ine ſyllable; as climb, dumb, rbumb, thumb, &c. and in ſome words 
er , it takes the place of e, quieſcent, to lengthen the ſyllable, 
in climb, comb, womb, kccc. | 5 7 
= B, in the ſame ſyllable before 7, is likewiſe not pronounced; as, debt, 
On OO OD og , 7 ge COR ; 
Bis uſed as an abbreviation of ſeveral words, as B. A. Baccalaureus 
9:1, a batchelor of arts; B. V. Beata Virgo, i. e. the bleſſed vir- 
i, ſc. Maria. . 5 | 
B ſin ee of authors] ſtands for book. 
B [with the ancients) a numeral denotes 300 
W B, with a daſh over it, ſignifies 3000. 
B ſin muſic books] ſigniſies .f or la. 
B. C. [in muſic books] denote 5a/ſo continuo, It. | 
B MI lin the ſcale of muſic] is the third note. A 
iſh tongue, muſt take care to diſtinguiſſi 


1 foe. yh learning the 
ery well between p and b, there being a great many words of very 


ifferent ſignifications, which have no other diſtinction; as ball, pall; 
ear, pear; bill, pill; blot, plot; braun, prawn 3 bull, pull, &c. The 


cheir own tongue, and when 
Far of being miſunderſtood, they ſay hard p, or ſoft 6. 
34A, the cry of a lamb or ſheep. p. TP, 
To Baa [, Lat.] to cry like a ſheep or lamb. A word taken 
om the ſound. + De] | 
Like a lamb, whoſe dam away is fet. | | 
le treble baas for help, but none can get. | Sidney. 
BAL [Heb. lord] the name of a falſe god or idol, ſo called in 
Fr os: Have 10 not bow'd he e to Baal. * 33. 
Es Ba'aisec.[by corruption e a ci ia or Cœloſyria, 
bout 18 French — — wins r See Bainec, 
BAT, or Baaiins [C, Heb, 5. e. lords] Buxtorf ex- 
ains the word by dii tutelares, i. e. tutelary gods; and the learned 
r. Mede (when explaining 1 Cor. viii. 4—6) has given us the full 
eree of the word: “ Tho" there be Cons man, ays he, (that is, 
any celeſtial and ſovereign deities) and Logs Many (that is, many 
arnis, ee and preſidents of earthly thi yet to us 
Fhriſtians there is but one ſovereign God, the Father of whom are all 
Pings, and we [us «vo, as it is in the Greek] to Him (i. e. to 
Whom, as ſupreme, we are to direct all our ſervices) and but one Lord 
eſus Chriſt, one Lord-agent, (inſtead of their many BaaLins, and 
mon- mediators) by whom are all things which come from the Fa- 
er to us, and through whom alone we find acceſs to Him.” The 
lufion methinks is paſſing 9 and ſuch as cannot (I think) be 
ell underſtood without this diſtinction of ſuperior and inferior deities 


: 70 we but oxg in each, as our apoſtle aftirms. Medes Diſcourſe an 
Peter ii. 1. | | 
Ba'antTzs [from<one Baane their ring-leader] a chriſtian ſect in 
e ninth century, who taught the errors of the Manicheavs. 
Bak, a country of Suabia in Germany, in the principality of 
Furfteinbur near the ſource of the Danube and the Necker. 
Ba'arp in old records] a fort of ſea veſſel or tranſport ſhip. . 
\ Ba'pa, a city of Turky, upon the Black Sea, be 
roſtoviza and Catie. | 
To Baan [6abiller, Fr. babbelen, Du. and O. Ger. J 1. To prattle 
praiſes I repeat no more. Prior. 


imperfectly like a child, My Gabbiing 
2. To prate or talk fodliſhly.or idly. Hard words John uſed to Sable 
3. To talk without think - 


n " all companies. Ar. f 
ns, to ecrets. 'There is more danger in a Glent friend than in a 
22 enemy. L'E/irenge. 4. Totalk much, T babbleng eccho 
6 the hounds. — alk, Dan ” 
ABBLE [i, Fr.] ſimple idle prate, mere prattle. 8 
N a [ot . foolith prate. Dalnded wich ragged no- 
ns and bakbblement tle expected worth -debgh 
knowledge. Milton. e | 28 ung 
Ba'BBLER [un babillard, Fr.] a prater, :a-foolifh talker. 
A BBLER, an enemy to good manners, andaprofanc ie · 
8h hic] were epi eſented by a gruntimg hog, che thy ef af. 
un Of which cauſed it to be hated by all the eaftern people, infomuch 
7 It Was a great crime far ſome priefts, who waited nan the aan 
duch a perſon was Beit repreſented by a woman Holding a graG- 
N in one hand, and in her other arm a child playing upon a bag- 


e. 
bank, orBa'sy [baban, Wel. babaert, Du. derived, as ſome think, 


BC Greek, 3 He- 


as a mute it hath a middle power between the ſmooth ſound of 


ligh Germans are very apt to confound theſe two letters as they do 
5 i 
they have occaſion to name them, for 


the divinity of the Gentiles ; they having a plurality in both forts, | 


. 


| BA G 
of Sanin, It. or as others, of bab, one of the firſt words uſed by chil- 
dren, and of an eaſy pronunciation. It is by ſome derived of poppe, 
Dy. puppe, Ger. poupłe, Fr. a baby to play with. Others again derive 
it of Bala, Sp. drivel or ſlaver, or of 4abia, Sp. folly] 1. A little or 
young infant, of either ſex. 2. The form of a child in wood or wax 
for children to play with. | 
 BaBELMA NDEL, a little iſland at the entrance of the Red Sea, 
from the Indian ocean; from whence the ſtreights of Babelmandel take 


Ir name. . | 
Ba'zzxy [from babe] toys; as pictures, little images, c. for chil- 
dren WN with, finery to Tre them. A 
rim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of ſeely boys. wy | 
Ba“ REwI IEs, ſtrange, odd, antic works. | 
Ba'pisH [from babe) childiſh. 88 8 85 
If he ſoon bluſh, they call him a 42444 and ill brought ap thing: 
|  Aſcham, 
BaBoo'y [probably of -babouin and babion, Fr. Babhuino, It. but 
others derive it of babe, by the termination on making it fignify a great 
babe, by reaſon of its Bo ict human kind] a large kind of mon- 


SN MR BELSESE in iii. 6 om | 
Ba'BY HOOD, noun a the ſtate of being a baby. Clara. W 
BanvLox, a celebrated city of antiquity, ſuppoſed to have beer 

ſituated on the river Euphrates, tho' not in its preſent channel. But 

of this once ſo flouriſhing a city, there are now no remains: it was the 
metropolis of an empire, which takes its name from it. See BapyLoe 

NIan. And in the book of Revelations it means the city of Rome. 

- BanyLo'niAan; noun adj, What belongs to Babylon; as, Babylonian 

empire. The Babylonian empire was, according to Sir Iſaac New- 

ton, founded on the ruins of the Aſſyrian. [See AsTAIAR.] When 


8 idrey. | 


| Nineveh was taken by the confederate force of the Babylonians and 


Medes in the year 609 before Chriſt, and, after a ſhort dufation; fell 
itſelf beneath the joint arms of the Medẽs and Perſians (as was pre- 
dicted by Daniel and other prophets) in the year before Chriſt 538. 
Or take it more diſtinctly thus: By the fall of the Aſſyrian empire, 
ſays Sir Iaac Newton, the kingdoms of the Babylonians and Medes 
grew great and potent; which . — he conſiders as two co temporary 
and :ndependent ſtates. In the year before Chriſt 606, Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded Syria and Judza. In 588 he laid the temple of Solomon 
in rums. In 569 he invaded Egypt, and made many conqueſts, which 
are ſo much the more worthy notice, as being fo many accom- 
pliſhments of ſcripture prophecies. This ew 4, began, as was before 
obſerved, in the before Chriſt 609 ; and Babylon itſelf was taken 
by the Medes and Perſians in the year before Chriſt 538. See Ass v= 
RIAN, EGYPTIAN, and PERSIAN. | | BY. 
Baca [in old records] a hook or line of iron. | . 
Bac, a town of Granada in Spain, about 48 miles norch · eaſt of 
the city of Granada. Lat. 37% 30 N. Long. 30 O. W. 
BA A [in botany] a berry. Lat. 


-. Ba'CCALARE, à delf-conceited pretending {| : : Shakeſpe are. 
ng APR Lat 


BaccaLauREaA'TUs, the degree of 8 ; 
BaccaLav'sevs Ii. e. the 3 of a laurel} a batchelor of arts in 
an univerſity, as of divinity, law, phyſic, and muſic, &c. See Bach- 


Bacca'ssR az, the capital city of Crim Tartary, ſituated about 80 
miles 7 of the ſtreights of Kaffa. Lat. 45% 15 N. Long. 
35 K. | 
 Ba'ecartp [ Baccatus, of hacca, Lat. a berry] beſet with pearls, 
alſo having mavy berries. 


Ba'cctm, or Ba'craim, »fes-port ton of Capita; in the hither 
inſula of India, belonging 20 the Portugueſe. Lat. 19® 20 N. 


ong. 73? O E. | TIE 
„ Lat. of Bacchus] a feſtival in honour of Racchus, 
celebrated wich much folemnity by the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
theſe feaſts were alſo called orgis, og, of o, Gr. fury or tranſ- 
port, by xeaſog of the madneſs and enthuſiaſm that the people fermed 


to be paſſaſſad wich at the time of their celebration : as alſo Liberalia 
and Dianyfia, from two other names of Bacchus; were held in 
autumn by men and women promiſcuouſly, and:attended with all man- 


ner of debauchery and drunkenneſs. . | 
A. Rae Nan {of barchenalin; Lat.] 4 tiotaus perſon, 4 


A echanals Jef barohenalia, Lat.] the dronken fealis and glb 0 
Bacohus, 2 — may nb wn pd 


— — or oe 


Daran ns, prieſis of rated 
dis feſtivals with Cymbals, daums, timbrels, naiſe and ſhouts, 
Abant an a frangic manner, axpwned with ivy, ine Wigs, Wc. 


exrpping in theinhands @ thyris, or l weecaihes with the. lame plans, 
23 255 1 enn 


** 
» E. 
z 


B A C 


dDeccnnn {in bwany] the herb lady's gloves. Lat. 


Ba' RACH, or Ba'ccarac [g. bacchi ara, i. e. thę altar of 
1 44 ſmall town in the lower Palatinate on the Rhine, about 
24 miles weſt of Metz, famous for excellent wines called. by that 
name, The ſtates high and mighty, 

: With baccharach and aqua vie. Hudibras. | 

BAD chIAN, one of the Molucca iſlands, ſituated under the equator, 
and in 125 eaſt longitude. It belongs to the Dutch. 185 
Ba'ccutc [bacchicus, Lat. of Bacchus] pertaining to Bacchus, 


mad; frantic. | ; 4 65 | 
* Ba'ccnwvs [! 1 a foot in Greek and Latin verſe, con- 
ſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt ſhort, and the other two long, as 
honeites. 


Ba'cchus, a Pagan deity fo called, fon of Jupiter and Juno. All 

the great gods of Greece and Rome were imported, as Sir Iſaac ſhews, 
from Egypt; and the firſt riſe of this kind of idolatry, conſiſted in 
their deifying their deceaſed kings. He ſhews alſo that the Egyptian 
Ofiris and Bacchus were one and the ſame perſon under different names, 
and both coincide with the ancient Se/ſoftris, or ſcripture-Seſac, viz.' the 
ſon of Ammon, who reigned over all that part of Lybia, anciently cal- 
led Ammonia ; and ſrom whom the Egyptian Thebes was called No- 
Ammon, the city of Ammon, and by the Greeks Dioſpolis, the city of 
Jupiter Ammon. This Bacchus, or Seſac, in the fifth year of Reho- 

am, ſon of Solomon, came out of Egypt with a great army, and 
reduced Judza into ſervitude; and went on conquering, firſt eaſtward 
toward India, and then weſtward as far as Thrace: for © God had 
given him the kingdoms of the countries, 2 Chron: xii. 2, 3, 8. In this 
expedition he ſlew Lycurgus, king, of Thrace, who oppoſed his aſ- 
ſage over the Helleſpont! he took priſoner and carried back with him 
into Egypt, Tithonus the elder brother of Priam, king of Troy; on 


which return he left part of his men in Colchis and at mount Caucaſus 


under Zetes and Prometheus; and his wen (the Lybian amazons) 
upon the river Thermodon near Colchis, under their new queens Mar- 
theſia and Lampeto. He was therefore the founder of the Egyptian 
empire, which, in Sir Iſaac's account, preceded the Aſſyrian conqueſts 
made by ' Pulp the father of . Newton's Chronology, 
p. 196, Cc. See ET TIA, ASSYRIAN, AMAzONs, and ARGo- 
NAuUTIC Expedition. Mer nr 
Ba/ccnvs Bole, A flower not tall, but full and broad-leaved, of a 
ſad light purple, and a proper white. 8 OS 
Bacci'FERous Plants of bacca, Lat. a berry, and fero, to bear. 
In botany] ſuch ſhrubs, &c. as bear berrries. There are four kinds 


of bacciferous trees: 1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry; the 


flower and calyx both falling off together, and leaving the berry. bear, 
as the ſaſſafras tree. 2. Such as have a naked monoſpermous fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one ſeed, as the arbutes. 3. Such as 
have polyſpermous fruit ; that is, contain two or more kernels or ſeeds 
within it, as the jaſminum, liguſtrum. 4. Such as have their fruit 
compoſed of many aeiniʒ orground ſoft balls, ſet cloſe together like a 
bunch of grapes, as the uva marina. Ray, 
Bacci'xvum [old records] a baſin, LE a 
© Baccr'yorovs [of bacca, Lat. a berry, and wore, to devour] eat- 
ting or devouring berries,” as RES SA Ko wg 6 
Baccivoxovs Animals, are ſuch as feed on berries. 
- Baccr'LLi, or Ba'ccuri [with phyſicians]* medicines of a cylin- 
drical figute like a ſtick, long, round lozenges. | e 
BaenEIOR, Ba chELER, or Ba'TCHELOR [Gacchelier, Fr. bacca- 
aureus, Lat. Bacetliere, It. bachilltr, Sp. in the ſenſe of the proverb 
below. This is a word of very uncertain etymology, it not being 
well known what was its original ſenſe. Junius derives it from Baxy- 
2a&-, Gr. fooliſh; Menage from bas chewalier, Fr. a knight of the 
loweſt rank; Spelman from baculus, Lat. a ſtaff ; Cujas from buccella, 
Lat. an allowance of proviſion. The moſt probable derivation ſeems 
to be from bacta laurus, Lat. the berry of a laurel or bay: batchelors 
being young, are of good hopes like laurels in the berry. Jobnſon.] a 
fingle or unmarried man : it 1s ee to a married man. Anciently 
it fignified an inferior knight. But this is a ſenſe now little uſed. 
" BAacxELoRs wives and mains children are always well taught, The 
deſign of this wore is ironically againſt batchelors and maids, when 
the former undertake to direct married men how to manage their wives, 


and the latter pretend to teach mothers how to bring up their chil- 


BachzTLOR of Arts, one who takes the firſt degree in the profeſſion 
of any art or ſcience in an univerſity ; as, bachelor of divinity, bachelor 


of pak: | 18 e 
* BacneLor [of a company] a young member riſing towards the 
ſtate of thoſe who ſit in the'court of nts. 


 BacuELoRs Buttons, an herb, a kind of crowfoot, a ſpecies of eam - 

ion. | | 

_ Ba'curLorsMIP [baccalaureat, Fr. baccalaureatus, Lat.] the eſtate 
or condition of a man never married. She was the firſt fruit of my 
_ Gachelorſhip. Shakeſpeare. Alſo the degree of bachelor in an univerſity. 

BAacniLE'z1a [in ancient deeds] the commonalty, in diſtinction to 

the nobility. 1 8 

Batz, or Baer, Lat. little ſtaves or ſticks, In pharmacy, 


are ſuch medicines as are formed in a cylindrical figure. 
Bci NA. See Bacci' num, + | MET | 
Ba' eeirER, or Baccr'yerA [with botaniſts) which bears berries. Lat. 
_ {Bacci'Fzr#, or Bacci FERI [with A bearing berries. Lar. 
Back, fubft. [bac or boce, Sax. bach, Ger.) 1. The hinder 

art of the body, from the neck to the thighs. Oppoſed to the 
Fog or fore part of the body. 2. The hinder part of the hand. Op- 


. 


. 


to the palm. Love gave your hands, the backs and palms to 
kiſs. Donne. 3. That part of the body which requires cloathing. Op- 


poſed to the belly; us, a conſtant drudgery to back and belh/; which 
is a phraſe that is commonly applied to whatever the body requires as 
to cloathing and eating. 4. The rear of an army, as 4” gs to the 
van. Walter would be upon the king's back, as his Majeſty was u 
— Clarendon. 5. The place behind any one. At their backs a 
mighty Trojan throng. Dryden. 6. That part of a thing which ſerves 
Ln, na log a back ; as, 'chimney-bzcks, 7. The thick part of a 
tool, oppoſed to che edge; as, backſword, or ſword with a Back. 
8. To turn the back upon one, is a common phraſe that fignifies, to 


* -- 
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— 


B AC 


forſake or neglect one. 9. To turn the back ; 2 common phraſe), —— 


denotes a-perfon's going away and not being preſent, ſo as to hie 
perſonal knowledge of what paſſes. His back was no ſooner ume | 
than they returned to their. rebellion. Davies. RS 2. 
Back, ſeems to be the ſame with bach, Ger. in Dutch beke, a bro, 1 
or rivulet, and ſo it is till uſed in the north of England. > © | 
Back, adv. [bag, Dan. baack, Du.] 1. To the place whence * ; FA 
came; back you ſhall not to the houſe, Shakeſpeare. 2. Backward, uvul / 
che ſtation one is in. I've been ſurpris'd, but muſt not now go ;,, Fi lea 
Addiſon. 3. Noting hindrance or reſtraint, not coming van - ] 
I thought to promote” thee, but the Lord Kept thee back from hoy © YG or: 
Numbers. 4. Towards things paſt : oppoſed to forward. I look j,; Þ j 
into the ſources of things. Burnet's Theory. 5. In return. She take 5 
and gives back affairs. 2 6. Again, a ſecond time, nom 
return to a former ſtate. ll $1 
That ungrateful age, Jpea 
By loſing him, went back to blood and rage, Waller. . 
hat is got over the devil's lung 
5 Back, is ſpent under his belly, | e 
The French ſay : Ce gui vient par la flute, ien retourne par le tn, B. 
lightly cone, g 3 | 


(What is got by the flute, goes by the drum.) Or, 3 
lightly go. The Italians ſay: Beni malamente acguiſtati non fanm "| = 
(111 gotten goods never thrive.) And fo the French: Le bien 1 * 
acquis, den va comme il eft venu. Theſe proverbs explain one anothe;, 
o Back a Horſe. 1. To mount on the back of a horſe. 2. 1, 

ride, or train a horſe to bear on his back. 

Direct us how to back the winged horſe, | 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. Ro/commen, 
3. To put or place on the back. Jupiter on his eagle lach d. Sal. 


ans, _ | | | | 
To Back @ Perſon or Deſign. 1. To aſſiſt, ſupport, ſecond al 
ſuſtain the perſon that 1 8 it, to ſtrengthen. oth were bac} 
with men at arms. Hayward: 2. To juſtify, to ſupport by evident. 
They endeavour to back their experiments with reaſon. Boyle, 
' Back Bear, or Back Carry [in fbreſt law] one of the four c:{; 
wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender againſt vert and veniſi, 
when he is found bearing it on his back. The other three caſes a 
ſtable-ſtand, dog-draw, and bloody-hand. © © | 
BACK-BERIND, or BACK-BEROND [bac-benond, Sax.] the ſame x 
back-bear. 0 5 


N Ba“ eknIrE [of bac and biean, Sax.] to ſpeak ill of a per F4 

_ * ef Sie oe 

Ba'cxBITER, one who ſpeaks ill of, or ſlanders a perſon behind i | 3 8 07 

back, or privilr. gy 
BackBiTING, flandering, &c. He pn 1 b , 
Back-BoarD [with navigators] as, to leave a land on 6aci-l:r, WE N 

is to leave it behind the ſhip. 3. Unfor 


- Back-BONE, the bone of the back. 2D. 4 
| eee the back. See BAcxk-BEAR. ; G 


Back-Dovs, a door behind the houſe, as a privy paſſage. | 
* 1 2 back] having a back. 'Lotty neck'd Sd broad; 3 
act d. Dryden. 1 | 
Back-FRIEND, a friend backwards, a ſecret enemy; as, tit any 
bearers and back-friends. L'Eftrange.  _ A Bap 
Back-cammon [from Each gammon, Wel. a little battle. John have a fri 
a play or game at tables, with box and dice. | eft quite 
Bacx-Housz, the buildings behind the houſe, office houſes. Tt A Ban 
 back-houſes, as kitchens, ſtables.” Carew. thing toler 
Back-PIECE, the piece of armour that covers the back. He puta - Thane 
his backpiece before, and his breaſt plate behind. Camden. Babu 
Back-rooM, a room behind, not in the front of a houſe. miles nort 
- Backside. 1. The hinder part of any thing: oppoſed to the for- name, and 
ſide. 2. The hind part of any animal, its breach. 3. A yard, d bia, -in the 
any ground behind a houſe. The waſh of paſtures or 6ac#/ize; are 0 in Switzerl; 
advantage to land. Mortimer. . in the circle 
Back-sixzws, of a horſe. Sinews at the paſtern. ä Ba' D RENO 
To BacksL1'pt [of back and plivan, Sax. ] to fall off from the t ing betweer 
religion, &c. A word only uſed in divinity. 7 . [ 
ACKSLI'DER, one who falls off from the. true religion. ſenger, and 
BacksL1'pinG, falling away from, & c. 3 enger; 
Back-STAFF, or BACK-QUADRANT, as in taking an obſervaton, WR jewel, or h, 
the obſerver's back is turned towards the ſun ſin navigation] an i: worn by fo 
ſtrument by the F rench called the Engliſh quadrant, invented by ch. For whoſe f 
tain Davis, for taking the ſun's Gow diſtance at ſea, by the hp ſign or toke 
which the latitude is preſently known. | @ innocence. 
It conſiſts of two arches, the arch x (See Plate IV. Fig. 28.) of WF of a wreck. 
leaſt radius contains 60 ay ors and that of y, having the Target radu, To Bape; 
contains thirty degrees. It has alſo three vanes; the vane at 4 is c were bade'd 
the horizon vane, that at & the ſhadow vane, and the vane at Eis ci. Ba'pcter 


led the ſight vane. 


cheek or jaw 
The Back (or Private) STArxs, thoſe leading to a prince's org or jaw 


ing animal] 


many —.— backwards. b feeding on b 
ACK-STAYS [in a ſhip] certain ropes or ſtays pertaining to H. or badger, ha 
main and fore-maſt, which go down e ade of che ſhip, and fa ceived. {fu 
the maſt from pitching forward or over the head. Bax [| 
Ba'ckward, or BackwaRDs, adv. [bacpeand, Sax.] 1. On the ADGER {1 
back. She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe. Dryden. 2. At, U by Junius der 
towgrds the back. The arms are firſt caſt backwards and then i viſions] a hu 
ward. Bacon. 3. With the back forwards. They went Backe in one place a 
and their faces were backward, Geneſis. 4. Regreſſively; as, ra)s bel in the north 
backwards and forwards with a motion like that of an eel. 2 meal, ſell it o 
5. From the preſent ſtation to the place that is behind the back. * Babokk-L 
might have beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare. 6. Towards ſom have, 
thing paſt. There is no argument to that which looks backward. 5%: Ba'doers [ 
7. Reflexively; by reflection, out of the progreſſive ſtate. ad murder ne 
The mind can backward caſt | they haye 
Upon herſelf her underſtünding light. Davies. BADLY [of 
8. From a better to a worſe ſtate, | Ba'digss U 
The work Went backward, and the more he ſtrove naughtineſs. 
Tiadvance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dae 2 24, or | 
9. In time paſt. Look upon it ſome reigns backward. Loole. 10. hab on the river Gr 
2 wrongly, from the wrong end. She would ſpell man Bar rin“. 
award. Sbalſp ear. Blr rom Cape Far 
9 Litke © lungs | n 
© mock or ban 
. They break the 


BAF 
1. Unwilling; averſe, lotli. 
Pope. 
if our minds be ſo; 


| e man whoſe mind is backward now. = 
Sluggiſh, dilatory. The mind is backward to undergo fatigue. 


4  Ba'cxwanrD, adj. 
«oy 1 1 4 Brates 2 to be ſlaves. 
=_— 2, Heſitating, ſcrupulous. Gig 
All thi 
Periſh 


s are ready, 


Shakeſpeare; 
dull, heavy. The backward 


Watts. - 


+ Not quick or apprehenſive, 
learner. Sout ub. the ſtate of things paſt. The dark backward, 


2 RD, Shakefi 
of time. akeſpeare. | 
7 1. Unwillingly, with the back forwards. 
Like Numid lions by the hunters chas d, | 
Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go. Sidney. 
2. Wrongly, perverſely. Does he think ſo backwardly of me, Shake: 
ſpeare. 3 
Ba'cxwarDNEss [badpeanvnerre, 8 
lingneſs ; alſo a defectiveneſs of proficiency in 
backwardneſs to good works. Atterbury, © == 

Ba'co [old rec.] a fat hog, or bacon hog. | Ck 

Ba co [of baco bach, backe or baecke, Teut. originally the back 
of a hog or ſwine, but after taken, pars pro toto, the whole beaſt : 
or of baccwn; Cambr. Br. or elſe, of becen, Sax: . a beech-tree, be- 
cauſe hogs are fatted with beech-maſt, probably from baten, that is, 
dried fleſh] hogs fleſh ſalted and dried. b | 

A Flitch (or Side) of Bacon. | 

A Gammon ¶ jambon, Fr.] or Leg, of Bacon: . 

To ſave one's Bacon, or to look to one's ſelf, alſo to come off un⸗ 
| hurt; a phraſe borrowed from the care of houſwives in the country, 
* where they have ſeldom any other proviſion in the houſe than dried 

bacon, to ſecure it from the marching ſoldiers. Fohn/or. "8 
Ba'ctiLs [of baculum, Lat. a ſtick] a candleftick: 113.28 
Ba'cuLE, or Ba'scuLE [in fortification, a 1 Fr.] a gate made 
like a pit- fall, with a counterpoiſe, and. ſup by two large ſtakes; 
a ſort of portcullice; it is uſually made before the corps de garde, ad- 
vancing near the gates. bet 
: BacuLo'METRY [either of bacu/us, Lat. a ſtaff, and nig, Gr. mea- 
= ſure] the art of meaſuring diſtances or lines, acceſſible or inacceſſible, 
by one or more ſtaves. | 
; Ba'cuLus Divinatorius [Lat. i. e. a divining ſtaff or rod] a branch 
of hazel-tree forked and uſed for the diſcovery of mines, ſprings, &c: 
Bap [bad, bæd, Sax. baud, Goth. quaad, Du.] evil, the oppoſite 
of good, a general word to denote phyſical faults of things, or moral 
= faults of men. Politics make the beſt ſcheme of government a bad 
= one. Pope. 2. Naught, corrupt, vitious. | 
| Thou one bad act with many deeds well done, 
{3 May'ſt cover. Milton. 
3. Unfortunate, unlucky. | 
| The ſun 1 N 

Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad. Dryden. * 

4. Hurtful, not healthful, with for. Reading was bad for his eyes. 
Addiſon. 5. Sick; as; he is very bad a-bed. 

Bab, or Bape, preter. of to bid: See To B1D. 
Worss, WorsrT, (rr. compar. and ſuperl.) 


any attainment ; as, 


A Bap Buh is better than the open Field. That is; it is better to 


| EX have a friend, tho” he be able to afford us but little help, than to be 
RE left quite deſtitute to the wide world. | | 
2 Bap Shift is better than none. That is; it is better to do a 
ching tolerably, or as well as we can, if we cannot do it as it ſhould 
be, than to leave it quite undone. _ | 
=: Ban, [the name of ſeveral towns] 1. Of one about twenty 
miles north of Straſbourgh, capital of the margraviate of the ſame 
name, and remarkable for its hot baths. 2. Of another town of Swa- 
bia, -in the Briſgow, where are likewiſe ſeveral hot baths. 3. Of one 
in Switzerland, about fourteen miles north-eaſt of Zurich. 4. Of one 
nin the circle of Auſtria, about fifteen miles ſouth of Vienna. 
BY Ba'ptxocn, an inland country of Inverneſs-ſhire, in Scotland, ly- 
ing between Aberdeen-ſhire and Lochaber. | | 
7 A'DGE [incert. etym. derived by unius from bode or bade, a meſ- 
ſenger, and ſuppoſed to be corrupted from badage, the credential of a 
meſſenger; but taken by Skinner and Minſhew from bagghe, Du. a 
jewel, or bague, Fr. a ring] 1, Any cogniſance, or coat of arms, 
worn by ſome ſervants of noblemen; now worn by pariſh penſioners. 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious badge he wore. Shakeſeeare. 2. A 
ſign or token by which any one is known; as, white is the badge of 
WF imnocence. 3. The mark of any thing. Let him not bear the badges 
& of a wreck. Dryden. | 
To Babe [from the noun]. to mark as with a badge. Their hands 
were badg'd with blood. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ba'pcer [bedour, Fr. ſome derive it of back, Du. and Goth. the 
| cheek or jaw-bone, g. backer, a beaſt with ſtrong jaws, it being a bi- 
cl BS ting animal] a creature living in holes in the ſides of rivers, and often 
feeding on berries, a brock, it is uſed to be hunted. That a brock, 
th or badger, hath legs of one fide ſhorter than the other, is generally re- 
ceived, ers 3 1 16 ws 
Bapcer [probably of Bagagier, Fr.] a carrier of lu oy 
Babokx {in a law ſenſe, Ja ek Pe bajulus, Dates but 
by Junius derived from the . a creature who ſtows up his pro- 
viſions] a huckſter, who has a licence to buy corn or other proviſions 
in one place and to carry them to another to ſell: a word much uſed 
in the north, for thoſe who buy corn, and having converted it into 
meal, ſell it out ſo. , 1.1% eee i 
benz. Loop, having unequal legs, as a badger is ſuppoſed to 
. $228 5; "i wes 
Ba'porrs . the .canting crew} deſperate varlets, who rob 
and murder I _ river, 9 they gf a the dead bodies 
aſter they haye ſtripped them. ee wart 
Ba'pLy [of bad] evilly, not well. „X 4 
Ba'dhzss [badnerre, Sax.] want of natural or moral qualities, 


naughtineſs. $A | 
Bz'za, or Baz'za,'a large city of Andaluſia, in Spain, ſituated 
® the river Guadalquiver. Lat. 37 40 N. Long. 3* 15 W. 0 
„ BarPiy's-Bay, a gulph of North-America, running north-eaſt 
wm Cape Farewell in weſt Greenland, from 600 north latitude to 80. 
o Ba'rrLs [probably either of befer, Fr. to ſupplant or cheat, 

© mock or banter, or bauer, Fr. to abuſe or affront] 1. To elude. 


They break the precept and baffle the curſe.South. 2. To confound by 


Sax.] an unreadineſs or unwil- 


BAT 
1 


perplexing or amuſing reaſohs; to put to a nonplus: To offs is ſume- 


times leſs than to conquer. He brings to Turnus aid his = at pom | 


Dryden. Every intricate queſtion will not &affie the mind, Locke; 
3. To diſſappoint or baulk ; to cruſn. . 

BaeFLe, defeat. The ſkill of the diſputant keeps off a bale. South; 
© Ba'pFLER [from baffle] he who baffles, he who confbu ds or de- 
feats. Experience that great bafler of ſpeculation. Government of 
the tongue. Pad 10 +5 4 4 Il | 
A Bar ſbelze, Sax. whence, perhaps, by dropping, as is aſual; 


+ the harſh conſonant, came bege, bage, bag. Fohn/on. Probably of 


bulga, Lat.] 1. A ſack, a pouch, to put money, corn, or any thing elſe 
in. 2. A cyſt, that part in any animal that contains ſome particular 
juices. The ſwelling poiſon ſhall burſt its bag. Dryden. 3: An orna- 
mental purſe of filk, commonly black ſilk; wherein the hair or the tail 
of a wig is tied. He had on a bob-wig and black ſilken bag tied to it. 
Addiſon. 
Bao (in traffic] a particular quantity of ſome ſort of commodities; 
as of pepper from 1 to 3 hundred weight, or hops. | 
- To Bac, verb act. [from the noun] 1: To put into a bag; as, to 
bag hops. 2. To load with a bag. 

Like a bee bag. with honey'd venom, 

Heile brings it to your hive. Dryden. 2 

To Bac, . neut. to ſtrut or ſwell, like a full bag. They drain 
two bagging udders. Dryden. _ TY” 
To give one the Bac to hold, to over-reach one, perhaps of bagae, 
Du. a jewel or medal. i | 

. Ba'ca:[old hw _ E 8 
Baar ELI ES, plur. [of baggatelle. Fr.] * or trifles, things of no 

rior. 


value. Rich trifles, ſerious Sagatelles. 


 : Ba'caver, or BeTHv'caver [with the citizens of Exeter] a cer- 
© tain tribute or toll granted to the citizens upon all manner of wares 


brought to that city to be ſold, towards the paving of the ſtreets, re- 
pairing of the walls, and maintenance of the city. 
Ba'cDarT, or Baca, a ſtrong town of Turky, on the frontiers of 
Perſia, ſituated on the river Tigris, in the province of Iraca-arabie ; 
it was formerly the capital of the Saracen empire, when governed 
by the houſe of Abbaſs. Lat. 330 20 N. Long. 43* O E. It was 


the reſidence of the Abbaſſide chaliphs. See ABBassIDEs, and 


ABAnDo Ww. : RY 3 

- Ba'ccace [bagage, Fr. and Sp. bagaglio, It.] 1. Soldiers furniture 

and neceſſaries; the furniture and neceſſaries for an army. 2. Goods 

to. be carried away ; as, pack up bag arid baggage. | 
Baccace [of carrying a bag or knapſack] a ſoldier's trull; a camp- 


| whore; alſo a ſorry wench, in French gate; fo called, becauſe 


ſuch women follow camps. 
win away any thing. Sidney. ; 1 
Ba"'cNoGER, the capital of Golconda, in the hither peninſula of In- 
dia; formerly the reſidence of the kings of Golconda, now ſubject 
to the mogul. Lat. 16® 3o' N. Long. 77 30 E. 5 
BacuE RES, a town of France, in the country of Bigorre, in Gaſ- 
cony, ſituated on the Adour, Lat. 439 30“ N. Long. o 42“ E. 
BacNnta'Luck, a large City of Boſnia, in European Turky. Lat. 
44? 1' N. Long. 18 157 E. 8 NE 
Ba'onto [bagno, It.] a hot houſe, a place with conveniencies for 
bathing, ſweating, and otherwiſe cleanſing the body: - 
Bac vs ES or Bacno'Liaxs [of Bagnols a city of Languedoc] 
a ſect in the eight century, in reality Manichees ; they rejected the 
Old Teſtament and part of the New, maintained that God foreſaw 
nothing of himſelf, and that the world had no beginning, and that 
God did not create the ſou], when he infuſed it into the body. 
Bac-piPE jo. bag and pipe] the wind being received in a bag] 
a muſical wind-inſtrament : it conſiſts of a leathern bag, which blows 
up like a foot-ball, by means of a portvent or little tube fixed to it 
and ſtopped by a valve, and three pipes or flutes, the firſt pipe called 
the great pipe or drone, and the ſecond the little one, which paſs the 
wind out only at the bottom; the third has a reed, and is plaid on 
by compreſſing the bag under the arm, when full, and opening or 
ſtopping the holes, which are eight, with the fingers : ſome of them 
are filled with wind, and compreſſed by means of a pair of bellows. 
The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. This inſtrument 


Fohnſon. Suffer not ſuch a baggage to 


is chiefly uſed in Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England. Bad 


bagpiper inſtead of drum and fife. Sidney. | 
A'GPIPER he that plays on a bagpipe. They laugh like parrots 
at a bagpiper. Shakeſpeare. | 
- Bague'TTE [with architects] a ſmall round moulding, leſs than an 
aſtragal, ſometimes carved and inriched with foliages, ribbands 
laurels, Qc. | . 
BanHA DUN ſold rec.] a cheſt or coffer. | 
- Bana'ma, or Lucaya-IsLanDs, a number of iſlands in the Atlan- 
tic- Ocean, ſo called from Bahama, one of the largeſt of them ; the 
lie between 212 and 27' north latitude, and between 73* 81” of *k 
longitude. | | 
BA nA [in the Eaſt-Indies] a weight of 386 lb. e at 
Mocha; the leſſer, 625 1b. at Molucca, and the greater 6250 lb. 
Ba'avs, a city of Sweden, capital of a HO of the ſame name, 
and ſituated about 20 miles north-weſt of Gottenburgh. Lat. 58 20” 
N. Long. 11? 1'E, | 
Baja, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and province of 
Lavoro. Lat. 41 N. Long. 14* 45, E. | 
Ba'JaDoR, a cape on the weſt coaſt of Africa. Lat. 27* of N, 
Long. 15 of W. | Ws 
" i plate [in ancient writings] one who bore, or carried any, 
urden. * | 
To Baicne. [bagner, Fr.] to ſoak, to drench. A word now obſo- 
lete. The women 6baigne them with a worle perfume than Jugurth 
found in the dungeon. Carew. | ; 
Ba (bail, Fr. a leaſe or farming, or of bailler, Fr. to deliver up] 
the freeing or ſetting at liberty one arreſted or impriſoned (upon any 
action either civil or criminal) by ſureties taken for his appearance at a 
day and place appointed. There is common and ſpecial bail ; com- 
bail is in ns of ſmall prejudice, or ſlight proof, called com- 
mon, becauſe any ſureties in that caſe are taken; whereas upon caſes 
of greater weight or apparent ſpeciality, ſpecial bail or ſurety muſt be 
taken. There isa Jiference between bail and mainpriſe ; for he that 
is mainpriſed, is at large until the day of his appearance; but 3 


_ 
wan is bailed, he'is always accounted by the law: to be in their ward 
or cuſtody for the time, and they may 2 that me keep him in ward 


of in priſon. Cowel. ou © Ws | 2 
Bal [in a foreſt] a limit or bees, according as 2 foreſt is divided 


into the particular charges of ſeveral | . 

Ban {with mariners] hoops to ſet up over the ſtern of a boat to 
ſupport a tilt. = 2 * wa 

Bair, the ſemicircular iron handle of a pail or kettle. 

To BALL { bailler, Fr. ts givs or deliver up] 1. To ſet a Ar- 
reſted, impriſoned, &c, at liberty, by being ſureties for him, to give 
bail for one. i bs ö | 

Let me be their batlh—— | | 
I Thou ſhalt not hi them. Shakeſdeare. + : 
2. To admit to bail. When they had bailed the twelve biſhops in 
the Tower, the commons cauſed them to be recommitted. C/a- 
rendon, | | 
g To BA 4 Boat. See Bart, To lade the water out of a 
oat. | | ; 
BTE [from bail} that may be ſet at liberty by bail or ſure- 
ties. hs ; | | | ; 
Bar'iry, or Bar'Ly [a word of uncertain etymology in itſelf, but 
borrowed by us from Baillie, Fr. Jobnſem. Tr originally ſignified 2 
guardian] 1. A fort of ſubordinate magiſtrate or officer ap nted 
within a particular province or precinct to keep the peace, ſecure 
the * from wrongs and vexations. 2. An officer in a corpo- 
ration. | | 5 — 84 

Ballirrs [of huſbandry] thoſe who gather the profits for lords of 

manors, e. give an account, and diſpoſe of under-ſervants. 


the cou 
Battirfs fof franchiſes] officers appointed by every lord to do 

ſuch offices within his liberty or precinct, as are done by the bailiff er- 

: BarLtwic [of baillie, Fr, and pic Sax. ] the place of the juriſdiction 

ef a bailiff within his hundred or the lord's franchiſe. It is not only 

taken to fignity the county; but generally that liberty which is exemp- 

ted from the ſheriff of the county, over which the lord of the liberty 
appointeth a bailiff, with ſuch powers within his precinct, as an un- 
der-ſheriff exereiſeth under the ſheriff of the county. A proper officer 
is to walk up and down his Salli vic. noe 

Bar'LMENT [law term] the delivery of things, as writings, goods, 

c. ſometimes to be delivered back to the baillor, ſometimes to the 
uſe of the baill&e, and ſometimes to a third perſon. 

| boi rs fin” law] the perſon to whom ſach goods are deli- 
-Bar'LLox [in law} the party who delivers ſuch goods. 

-- Bai'n, 10 pal om Houſe, Fr. | 

_ Bar/gaM [Turk. a ſolemn feaſt; and which, Pitts (who reſided 
many years in the M etan countries) pronounces e! with the 
Turks, a feſtival which they celebrate (after the faſt of Ramazan) for 
three days together; in which no work is done, but preſents are ſent 
from one to another, with manifeſtations of joy. At the celebration 
of this feaſt, after their uſual worſhip in their moſques, they conclude 
with a folemn prayer againſt the infidels, that chriſtian princes may 
be rooted out, or that they may be armed one againſt another ; that 
they may extend the bounds of the obſervation of their law. Dher- 


belot adds, that it is called the Iitilè Bairam, in contradiſtinction to 


the grand Bairam, or feaſt of ſacrifices, held at Mecca, and which 
ww been already deſcribed under the word AbHnnA. See Apna, and 
d there; * the day of oblation.” A . 
BATRMAN [g. d. a bare or naked man] a poor, inſolvent debtor, 
left bare and naked, who was obliged to ſwear in court, that he was 
not worth above five ſhillings and five pence... 
_ © A Barr, 1. An allurement for any animal, meat put on a hook. Fiſh 
greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shakeſpeare. 2. A tempta- 
tion, an allurement. Beauty's a Gait ſuch wretches to beguile. Spen- 


T0 Bart, werb a8. [of bavan, Sax. or biran, Sax. to bite, or of 
baitzen, H. Ger. to hawk, or ſet hawks a flying at other birds, from 
batre, Fr. to beat, to attack with violence] to ſet beaſts a fighting to- 


e 1 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait. Spenſer. 
Alſo to vex or teaze. | uk ; 
To Bar; «eb nent. If robably of baden, Sax. to allure, with an- 


glers] to put a bait or meat on an hook; to allure or entice fiſhes or 
other animals by of yore 1 has FIR | 
To Bair, werb neut. [of baxan, Sax. ] to ſtop upon a journey to 
drink, eat, or take ſome 8 ens 6 weed 1s more 
properly date, to abate ſpeed. TFohn/or. * 
XX baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 
7 A Bair, a refreſhment on a journey. 3 | . 
"To Barr, [with falconers] is faid of a hawk, who when ſhe claps 
her wings or ſtoops at her prey, is ſaid to bait, Kites bait and beat, 
and will not be obedient. Shakeſpeare. 4 N 
A Barrie, a teazing, vexing; alſo a fighting with, as a bull- 


5 II. a deity of the Laplanders, which ſome take to be the 
Ne 2 and others the fire; being worſhipped as the lord of light and 
r =, | 0 
BalzE, or BarsE [probably either of bay, Teut. or baſe, Engl. g. 4. 
coarſe cloth] freeze, of the town of Baia, in Naples, or Colchefter, 
in England. It is a kind of coarſe open cloth ſtuff with a long nap, 
ſometimes frized on one fide, and ſometimes not frized, according to 
the uſes it is intended for. This ſtoff is without wale, and woven like 


fannel. , : Ie : | ent Dowo! 
To Batt, verb a2. pert fa baked or baken [of bacian and be- 
can, Sax. backen, Du. and Ger. baka, Sv. beken, Teut. All Which 
Wachter derives from bek, Phryg. bread, from whenee likewiſe wen 
is in ſome parts of Germany uſed for ſome particular ſorts of bread 
1. To prepare dough and other victuals, for eating, to heat it it 
clofe place, generally in an oven, 2. To harden a thing in the (967 


* * * 


- 


Elizabeth, and king James. Their arms are gules, three garbs or on 


Ba1L1yes; are alſo officers who arreſt perſons for debt. x name to the channel, called the Straits of Balambuan. 


"Battieys Errant, ſheriffs officers, appointed by him to go about 
to ſerve writs, to ſummons county ſeſſions, aſſizes, Sc. 


B A I. 


or with heat. Whatſoever the fire baketh, time diſſolveth. Paco 


Duſty ſummer bales the crumbling clods. J. Philips. 3. To do the 
work of baking. I brew, bake, ſcour, and meat. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'xEHoust, a houſe where bread and other victuals are baked. 

Bax Rx, part. [of to bake] baked. ? 19. $05 
BAER ſof bacian, Sax. backer, Du. berker, Ger. backsre, Su. 
dekers, Teut.] a maker of bread, he that bakess  _ 

— A 1 ſtraddling with the legs bowing 3 | 
Ali Bx'xens, this 70 n is o antiquity : they were a 
company the firſt of Edward II. had — 3 1. Henry VII. 
confirmed hy Henry VIII. and Edward VI. queen Mary, queen 


a Chief, an arm iſſuing out bf a cloud „ holding a pair of ſcalcs 
or, — — FT | * 
Brown Bak ERS, were incorporated the 19th of king James ]. 
Their arms are gules, a hand iſſuing out of the clouds proper, holding 
a pair of ſcales, an anchor in a ck barry wavy or and azure on a 
cheveron gules, between three 3 
BAa"KEWELL, a large market town on the weſt fide of the peak in 
Derbyſhire. It ſtands on the Wye, 114 miles from London, and its 
market is chiefly for lead. x 
Ba'ta, 4 market town of Merionethſhire, about fixteen miles ſouth 
BaLaca'nsKot, a town of Muſcovitiſh Siberia, ſituated on the 
river Angara. Lat. 59 o' N. Long. 79 E. 
BALAONA, a town of Muſcovy, in the province of Novogorod, 
ſituated on the river Walga. Lat. 56 30“ N. Long. 45% o' E. 
_BaLa'mBvan, a ſea- port of the iſle of Java, in Aſia, which gives 


[Ba'Lance,.or BaLLancs [probably of bilaxx, Lat. or balance, Fr. 
cia, It.] one of the fix ſimple powers in mechanics, uſed princi- 
y for determining the equality or difference of weight in heavy bo- 
dies; they are of ſeveral forms, as ſcales, ſteel- yards, &c. 2. A pait 
of ſcales. A halaxce of power without or within a ftate is beſt con- 
ceived by conſidering what the nature of a balance is. It ſuppoſes, fill, 
the thing that is held, together with the hand that holds it, and then 
the two icales, with whatever is weighed therein. Swift. 3. Meta. 
phorically, the mind emplo ed in comparing one thing with another. 
Ive it in equal balance juſtly weigh'd. Shakeſpeare. 4. The att of 
comparing two things, as if in a balance. Comfort ariſes from tis 
inference upon the balance, that we ſuffer only the lot of natui. 
L'Eftrange.. 5. Equipoſe; as, balance of power. 

called in Latin Libr, 


. BaLance, or BalLance [with aſtronomers] 
of which this & is the characteriſtic, is one of the twelve ſigns of tic 
zodiac, into which the ſun enters at the autumnal equinox in Septen. 


ber; the conſtellation conſiſts of 49 ſtars, repreſented on a globe) : J 
the form of a balance or pair of ſcales. * 9454 5 ; B. 
BaLance [of the 45 the weight of that fluid, whereby, accord- f ha 
ing to its known property, it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it » Em 
equally adjuſted in all parts. 3), 7 e JOft, 9 
BaLaxce [of trade] is the diſſerence or exceſs: between the value 1 
of commodities imported from foreign countries, and the valuc 8 
of thoſe of our own native production exported to thoſe cout: 1 
tries. 1 N , ; [148 8 
+ BaLancs of @ Watch, Cc. the part of it that by its motion regu- * 
lates and determintes the beats. 2 24 8 belt] 
- BaLance ſin merchants accounts] is when a debtor and creditor 18 
account is made even. * q f c | of 0 
To BaLance, verb ad. [balancer, Fr.] 1. To weigh in a Calau. 2215 
2. To regulate the weight in a balance. | 
eav'n, that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 2. Ap 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe. Waller. ; zone. 
3. To. counterpoiſe, to make equal to in weight. The attraclion 101 
of the glaſs is ba/anced by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Neu- 2 
ton. 4. To poiſe or make even weight; to make an account eren B37 
by ſtating it on both fides. Judging is balancing an account, and de- meaſur 
termining on which ſide the odds lie. Lacke. 5. To pay whit , well kn 
wanting to make two accounts equal. girt, ir 
Balance t account of Blenheim's day. Prior, WE twenty 
6. To conſider or weigh in mind, as by a balance. about'n 
| To BaLance, 'werb nent. To heſitate, to fluctuate between two; " people 
as, a balance plays when charg'd with equal weights. Why ſhould Barr 
you balance a moment about printing it? Atterbury. different 
BA'LANCER [from balance) he that weighs any thing. bohea t 
BaLa'nt [Lat. with naturaliſts] certain excreſcences which uſual pail, 
grow or ſtick to the ſhells of ſea-fiſh of the larger kinds. *- Bate 
- BaLantTEs [Sananty, Gr.] A precious ſtone, greenith, and fois 1 3 
what reſembling Corinthian braſs. TE WO Warr 
Bataxt'ris [of Bana, ES kind of round cheſnut. This pr 
Bara uus [AN, Gr.] a of maſt or acorn; alſo any fu = things ar 
why have —_— as a walnut, e. | = ToB; 
| BALANUs [with phyſicians] a ſuppolitory in the ſhape of an ac out of th 
for looſening the belly. * _—_— ” 2 hat, to 1: 
 BaLanv;3 2 anatomiſts] the nut of the penis in men, or cis To B, 
in women. 6 n | * BTE 
 Bazawus Myrepſica ¶ in pharmacy] the fruit called ben; but ots e T feel the 
take it for the nutmeg, © | 14 80 1 
BTA Raby * 4 Fr. ſuppoſed to be an Indian term. Juli . 
 Balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour with a caſt of purple, and ſeem Mien 
to anſwer the deſcription of the ancients. - Mood. 1 
BaLa'ss1us, the ſame with balaſs ruby. Io wi 
- BA'Lasv. © See BALTAsr. 5 8 Bate 
BALATRO“NES L alatrones, Hor.] an ancient name given ALE 


i wid 
and lewd, perſons, from Servilius Balatro, a debauched lib” 
Ny „probably, 2 — * their Poltron. 
ALAU'STIUM „Gr.! ud pomegranate 
„ Nr iran, wcky of Arragon, in Spain, Gtuated on 
Sirica, Lat. 420 1' N. Long. de 15/ W. 1 el 
-» BxLBic, of rather BaaL-yec, a of Aſiatic Turk) 120 
at the fot. of Mount Libanus. Id. 33% o' N. Long. 37 a. 
Dherbelot ſays, chat in the Syriac lexicon of Ill Bar Aly, it i 4 


flower, ® 


1 0 .1 
0 Neo # v wt * * 


; 1 3 robably of Fal. C. Brit. tho! Minſhew rather chooſes to derive it of 


= ave of a canopy; or crown, ſupported by, or ſet over ſeveral pillars, 
| 5 n . altar; alſo a canopy carried over the hoſt by ; 
W Romaniſts. Some alſo uſe it to ſignify a ſhell over the front-door of a 


7 " : houſe. 


= £gance, or want of delicacy. - 


3 out of the hol 


BAL 


Tl PP, Be iopoli e + but there 
the ancient Heliopolis, or city of the ſun : | 
ed a erg raps "bel pretend TY the ancient Palmyra, or Tad- 
rl is Zesobis reiened in the time of the emperor Aurelian; 


and whoſe ruins are the ſtudy of the preſent age [but their longitudes 


He adds, that Balbec was a very powerful city under 


reatly differ. ] 0 AB s] and has 

-hali houſe of Ommich [See ABBAsIDEs ]- and 

te chaiphr of — reciicen in the wars of Sytia and the Holy Land. 

Dherbelot  Biblioth. hare Pape Rag : after 
; N cens on their irruption into Syria, after 

early into alLance _— 5  Abudah) their made in chief had 


| = : fs PIE 6. | 
arena [oy FAT” as tho? her fate was ſtill to follow that city, in- 
hs Tang hiſtorian we find her many years after ſubmitting to the arms 


of Saladin, upon 4 ſimilar occaſion. 


es. a city of Uſbec Tartary, on the frontiers of Perſia; Lat. 


5% of N. Long. 65 20' E. 5 | 
Ty C Suk Fr. and Sp. balcone, It.] a frame of iron, wood 
or ſtone, before the window of a room, commonly on the firſt floor, va 


| ir in, and to ſee at a diſtance. | 1 ; 
art "[bals, Sax. bold, Balle, Fr. Bala, Port. bale, Du. ball, Ger. 


quick; becauſe old men are prone to boldneſs, Oc. ] 
having a6 hair on the head. 2. Without natural covering, 3. Wi- 


; thered; decayed. An oak's top bald with dry antiquity. Shakeſpeare. 4. 


7 ſual covering: They ſtand bad before him.” Shake/- 
ra e SIGHT anpolithed, inelegant. Hobbes bald tranſlation 


d fas. Dryer. 6. Te ao ſignifies bold, the fame as the Latin 
"8 audax, and is fill fo uſed in the northern counties of England, and 


thence: comes Baldwin, and by tranſpoſitibn Winbald, i. e. a bold 


1 „Eabald, happily bold; Ethelbald,  nobly bold, '&fc. 7. 
1 Thad bare, finple: 2 poor, naked, without dignity or value. 


What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes. Shakeſpeare. . 
; era; Batt Situ; or BALD A [baldaquin, Fr. balda- 
chino, It. with architects] an edifice, or piece of architecture in the 


the 


Ba LDER DASH probably of bald, Sax: bold, and daſh, to mingle, 


| F. d. any thing jumbled together without judgment] 1. A mingle- 
4 8 ru Wei 2. A paltry confuſed diſcourſe. ä 


To BAH DER DAS, to mix or adulterate any liquor. TALE 
Bainr'via, a ſea- port town of Chili, in South America, on the 


T South Sea. Lat. 401“ 8. Long. 80% 2 W. 


Ba LDLY [of bald} poorly; meanly, nakedly, without elegance. 


Ba' DM Ox v, an herb. The ſame as 3 See GENTIAN. 
Baroxzss [baldneprre, Sax. ] 1. Th 
of hair. 8 


want of hair. 2. The loſs 


Happening on the ſkin to light, „ 
Spreads leproſy and baldneſs round. Savif?. oe, 
ſpeech, unpoliteneſs. 4. In regard to writing; inele- 


Ba'Lpoc, a pretty large market town of Hertfordſhire, 38 miles 


from London. | 


BALD RIC [of uncertain etymology, unleſs from Baudier, Fr. a long 


| 7 | belt} 1. A gitdle ; by ſome dictionaries it is explained a bracelet, but 
l have not found it in that ſenſe. Jobnſon. = 


Athwart his breaſt a ba/aric brave he wore. Spenſer. 
A radiant balaric o'er his ſhoulders ty'd, "7 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd by his fide. Pope. 


. 2. Applied to the zodiac, as it encompaſſes the heavens like a belt or 
C Te Ro n 
I1—khe twins of Jo ve,; 


* 


T.ohat deck the baldric of the heavens bright. Spen/er. ' j 
+ Ba'LE, a town in the county of Norfolk, which lies about five 


A SE meaſured miles ſouth-weſt of Holt, and as many from Walſingham; 
well known for its ſo much celebrated oak, called Bale oak, a tree in 


girt, in the leaſt part, eleven yards round, and near its roots, about 
twenty; the diameter of its top being thirty yards, and circumference 


about ninety : its trunk being hollow, has contained twenty grown up 
people within it. Thomas Gay, Eſq; e 

1 | - Bale balle, Bale, Fr. J. 1. A bundle or pack of commodities of 
different ſorts and quantities, as ſilk, cloth, tea. The ba/es in which 


bohea tea was brought over, N odward.. 2. The handle of a 

pail, 5 J cos . 

5 Bart [bzl, Sax. bale, Da. bal, bol, Iceland] calamity, miſery. 
Light ſhe hated as the deadly bale. Spenſer. ' 


Wien Bar is bighed, boar (help) is nigbedl. 


This proverb is very ancient: the fignification of it is; that when 


1 things are at the worſt wy will mend. 


To Balz 7 of balayer, Fr. to fweep] to ſcoop or lade water 
of a ſhip with buckets, or out of a wherry with an old 
bat, to lave it out, in contradiſtinction to pumping it. y 


; To Bare [emballer, Fr, imballare, It.] to make up into à bale. 


BEE TUT [of bzl-pull, Sax. ] ſorrowfal, woful, full of miſery. 


| : | I feel the bitter Sf faxart, Spenſer. FO * 


His baleful eyes, 1 5 a 
That witneſs' d huge affliction and diſmay. Milton. 
2. Miſchievous, deſtructivr. ain ene ett” * 
Hie ſearch'd his Ba/efu books. Spenſer, © 0 983 
Baleſul breath. Dryden.  Baleful toad. Philips; © 
Ba"tervLiLy, ſorrowfully, woefully, miſchieyouſly, © + | 
BaLev'ca [ancient deeds] a territory, a preeinct. ! 
But, an iſland in the Eaſt-Indics, lying about a' mile from the 
ealt end of the iſland 12 forming a very difficult ſtra t. 
Bariso'kE, a ſmall ſea port town of the hither India, ſituated at 
925 — part of the bay of Bengal. Lat. 21%; N. Long. 


„ Bali'vo -amovends, a writ: for removing a baili out of his office, 
Pat! e 


for non, refidence in his bailiwie. 
To BA'Lk. 1. To diſappoint, to fruſtrate. 5 
„ alli are the courts; and conteſt is no more. Pope. 
2. To miſs, to diſcourage, to paſs by or take no notice of, 


No. 9. d d 


* 


Abulpharagius tells us, that ſhe entered very 


See BAAL BEC and PALT- 


About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature ba/k; 
But lays on all he meeteth, Drayton. 
3. To refuſe a thing. A ä 

Ibis was look d for at your hand, and this was ba/kt. Shake/rart, 
4. To heap, as on a ridge. Three and twenty knights ba/k'd in their 
own blood, did Sir Walter ſe@ Shakeſpeare. 

A. Baxx [probably of walicare; It. to paſs over] a ridge of land 
left between two furrows, or a picce of ground left unploughed at the 
end of a field. toalet | 

BaLk, or Bawx [balck, Du. and Ger. among bricklayets] a great 
beam, ſuch as is uſed in building; alſo a pole bo rafter — 4 55 


houſe or barn | 


" Ba'LkERs Fin fiſhery] men who ſtand on a cliff or high place ofi 
the ſhore, and give a ſign to the men in the fiſhing-boats, which way 
the paſſage or ſnole of herrings is. The pilchards are purſued by a big- 
gerfiſh, called a pluſher, who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth 
them to the halter. Carew; 

 Batk-faf, a quarter ſtaff. 3 4 
Baur Thal, Du. ball, Ger. ball, or ball; Su. palla, It. ela, Port. 
pila, Lat. go., Gr. a round ball, whence the Etigliſh bow], bell, and 
boll, which the Welch term bel ; whatever was round, and in parti- 
cular. the head, was called by the ancients bal, bel, böl, and bül. 
Baxter.) 1. Any round thing. 2. A round thing to play with the 
hand; foot, or a racket. © : a 
Balli to the ſtars and thralls to fortune's reign. Sicney. 

3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome mark thereon by which votes are 
gien e dots e 9989.5; 86.512 944, | 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls. Dryden. 


4 Aſphere or globe; as, the ba//'of the earth. 5. A ove borne in 


the hand, as an enſign of royalty and ſovereignty. He by right ought 
to hold the bal of a kingdom. Bacon. 6. Any part of the body 
that approaches to roundneſs; as, the eye-ba//, the thumb-ba//, 
7. With printers, the ſkin laid over a hollow piece of wood, ſtuffed 
for _ or wool, which they dip in ink, and beat over the letters in 
tne preſs: DEP ET oFieck of | 
Barr [bal, Fr. ballo, It. of Sallare, It. bath, low Lat. Bard, 
Gr. to dance] a public dancing meeting, at which the preparations 
are generally made at the expence of ſome particular perſon. 
_ BaLLs [in heraldry} a common bearing in coats of arms; but al- 
ways by heralds called by other names, according to their different 
colours; as oggreſſes, beſants, golps, guzes, hurts, pellets, plates, 
pomeis, orenges, torteauxes; which ſee in their proper places. 
_ BaLL and SOCKET [with mathematicians] a device made cf a braſs 
ball fitted to a concave ſemiglobe, ſo as to be moveable every way, and 
fixed with a perpetual ſcrew, for holding any teleſcope; quadrant, or 
other inſtrument on a ſtaff, for aſtronomical uſes, ſurveying, &c. 
| Ba'LLance. See BALANCE. | 
- Ba'LLap, or Ba"Lap [balade, Fr. ballata, Sp.] a ſong. Ballad 
once fignified a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, as well as a trivial one; 
whence Solomon's' ſong was called the ballad of ballads ; but now it 
is applied to nothing but trifling verſe. Watts; | 
To BarLLap [of the noun} to make or ſing ballads. 
Scall'd rhimers ba/lad-us out of tune, Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'LLAD-SINGER, one that ſings ballads in the ſtreets, 
Not ballad-finger plac'd above the croud 
Sings with a ndte ſo ſhrilling, ſweet and loud. Gay. 
BAa'LLAsT ¶ballaſt, Du; and Ger. ] 1. A quantity of gravel, ſand 
or ſtones, or any weight laid in the bottom of a ſhip, to make it fail 
ſteady or right, ahd to keep it from over-ſetting. 2. In general, what- 
ever is put to keep a thing ſteady. | | 
8 His lading little, and his ba//aft leſs. Sævift. 
To trench the BALLasT [ſea phraſe] is to divide or ſeparate it. 
BaLLAST Shot [ſea term] uſed of a ſhip, when the ballaſt has run 
from one ſide to another. ; | | 8 
To BaT LAST a Ship. 1. To furniſh it with ballaſt. If this ark he 
Dar Nc. _ Wilkins. 2. In general, to add that which keeps any thing 
eady. WR $422" 125 | | | 
2” - Whilſt thus to ballaſt love I ſought, 
; And ſo more ſteadily have gone, | 
. _ - -I faw I had love's pinnnace overfraught. Donne. 
BalLe'TTE, Fr. a dance in which ſome hiſtory is repreſented. 
Ba"LLIARDs [of ball, and yard, a ſtick to puſh it with, now corrupt- 
ly called billiards. Johnſon.] a play, at which a ball is driven on a 
table with the end of a ſtick. | 5 
Wich dice, with cards, with balliards. Sgenſer. 
BALLICO“NVNVEL, a town of Ireland, about 11 miles north-eaſt of 
Cavan. ' Lat. 54 6' N. Long 75* 50 W. 
- BALLISHA'NNON, a large town of the county of Donnegal and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in Ireland, about ten miles ſouth of the town of Don- 
negal. Lat. 54 25 N. Long. 82 30“ W. | 
Barts, Lat. a machine uſed by the ancients in ſieges, to 
throw large ſtones, darts and javelins. It reſembled our croſs bow, 
but was much larger and ſuperior in force. 3 
BarrisrÆ Os [ballifta, Lat. a warlike engine to throw, of ga, 
2 to caſt} and os, Lat. a bone] the ſling bone, the ſame with 4 ra- 
galus. | | | 


BA'LLISTER, or Ba'LLusTER [baluſtre, Fr. Gabe bits It. balas/- 


trum, low Lat. a bathing place. Ds Cange] the lateral, or fide ” oh 
the 


of a ſcroll, which forms the curt-tuft in 
Ionic order. . 
Barrisrgn, or BaLLUSTER [in architecture] alſo a little pillar or 
rail, ſuch as are on the outſide of cloiſters, terraſſes, Galleries, &c. 
This ſhould have been planched over, and railed about with Salluſlert. 
Careaup. 3 . a 
BAa'LLUSTRADE, or BALUSTRADE, ſub. [from balufter] an aſſem- 
blage of one or more rows of little turned pillars, called baluſters, 
fixed on a terraſs or top of a building, for ſeparating one part from-an- 
other. 
Ba'r.tisTERs [ina church] an incloſure of pillars which rails in the 
communion table. e 
To Bax'ttisrer, to incloſe with balliſters. 1 7 
BaALLIsTIcs [of ballife, croſs-bows, or engines ſor caſting jave. 
lins, great ſtones, &c- Lat.] the art of — ſuch engines. 
2 a 


e capital of a pillar of 


Ba'"LLiva 


BAL 


Bauirva [old deeds] a whole county under the juriſdiction of a 
ſheriff; alſo a hundred, with reſpe& to the chief conſtable, or a ma- 
nor, with reſpe& to the ſteward, _. _ SG 

Ba'LLIVu, a fort of fortreſs or bulwark, Low Lat. 

BALLo'x, or BALL [ballen, Fr. ballone, It.] a foot-ball ; alſo 
a large ball, uſed to play withal by noblemen. d 

*BaiLon [with chemiſts}. a large round ſhort- necked mattraſs, or 
veſſel for receiving what is diſtilled illed or drawn off by the means of 


fire. | po barge 10.0 | "4 
' BaLLon [with architects] à round globe placed on the top of a pil 


lar, by way of ornament, - | 
BaLlLon, [in fireworks] is a ball of paſteboard, filled with com- 


| buſtible matter, which, when fired, mounts to a conſiderable height 


in the air, and then burſts into bright ſparks of fire, reſembling 
ſtars, 1 | 91 $7698 Ei! 
Ba'LLoT [balote, Fr. balota, Sp.] 1. A little ball or ticket, with 
articular marks, uſed in giving of votes, being privately put into a 
ox or urn. 2. The act of voting by ballot. | $05 6 
To BaLTLor [balloter, Fr. pallotare. It.] to vote in ſuch manner, 
ſo that by counting the balls, the reſult is known without any diſco- 
very by whom each vote was given. | 75 
Ewing their votes by balloting, they lie under no awe. Sauift. 
BaLLO TA, or BaiLo'Te [Paxwrn, Gr.] the herb ſtinking hore- 
hound. Lat. Sr tat 
BaiLoTA'TION, or Ba'LLoTING [of ballot] a particular method of 
voting at elections, by means of little balls of ſeveral colours, when 
every one who has a vote puts in ſuch a ballot according to the diver- 


ſity of the candidates. The election is curious, conſiſting of ten ſeveral 


x 


ballotations, Wotton, _ 4 0 | 
Balu [beaume, Fr. balſamo, Tt. and Sp. of balſamum, Lat.] 1. The 
juice of a ſhrub, growing in Paleſtine or Egypt, remarkably odorife- 
rous, very precious, and of a very ſanitive quality. 2. Any valuable or 
fragrant ointment. Thy Balm waſh'd off, wherewith thou waſt anoint- 
ed. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thing that allays pain. Balus applied to 
you. Shakeſpeare. 2+ 0 4502 ot 19 7 

BaLM, or BALM minT [ neliſſa, Lat. in botany] an herb of a fra- 
grant ſmell. The ſpecies are; 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden balm 
with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking Roman balm, with ſofter 
hairy leaves. The firſt ſort is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and 
culinary . uſes, A plant remarkable for the ſtrong, balſamic ſcent of 
its leaves when bruifed : whence ſome have ſuppoſed, erroneouſly, 
that the balm of Gilead was taken from this plant. Miller. 
_ BaLM-APPLE and GENTIL, a plant. IP 

Balu of Gilead, the juice drawn from the balſom tree, by making 
inciſions in its bark : its colour is firſt white, ſoon after green; but 
when it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey : the ſmell is 
very 2 the taſte bitter, ſharp, and aſtringent. The balm 
ſold by the nierchants (as little iſſues from the plant by inciſion). is 
made of the wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled by fire, 
which is generally adulterated with turpentine. Calmet. The zori of 
Gilead, which we render in our Engliſh bible by alm, was not the 
ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine 
then in uſe, for the cure of wounds and other diſeaſes. Prideaux. 


To Bain [from the noun] 1. To anoint. Balu his foul head 
with warm diſtilled waters. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To allay, to aſſuage. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps, wy 
This reſt might yet have halm'd thy ſenſes, 

Which ſtand in hard cure. Shakeſpeare. | 9 

BaLux [of balm]. 1. Of the nature of, or reſembling balm ; as, 
balmy ſleep. Milton. 2. Productive of balm. z. Soft, mild, pleaſ- 
ing. Their ba/my Tlumbers wak'd with ſtrife. Shakefpeare. 4. Sweet 
ſelling, fragrant: - | 


Thoſe rich perfumes which, from the happy ſhore, ' - 


I) be winds upon their ba/my wings convey d. Dryden. 
5. Aſſuaging, mitigating. 1 
Oh Salmy breath] that doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice to break her ſword. Shakeſpeare. | do tht 
Ba“LNEA Rx, aj * Lat.] belonging to baths, &c. 
N Jubſi. [ balnearium, Lat.] a bathing place. Brown uſes 
e word. ; 
: BaLnea'TiON [balneum, Lat.] The art of bathing. It is uſed by 
rown. N + r 41% [1 


BaLx EA“ TORX [balneatorius, Lat.] belonging to a bath or ſtove. 
BA'LNEUM, a bath, a waſhing place, a bain, a hot-houſe or ſtew. 
"EE | 
BaLNEUM [with phyſicians) a bathing of the whole body, or the 

lower parts only. | | | 
BaLNEUM Arenæ, or BaLxZuN Arencſum [with chemiſts] a ſand- 
bath, where flowers, fruit, and other medicinal. ingredients, are put 
into a cucurbite and infuſed, the veſſel being ſet in hot ſand, Ec. 
Barneum Marie [with chemiſts] is, when a cucurbite, that con- 
tains any matter . * 3 ſtopped cloſe, is ſet in a veſſel of 
water, ſo as to be gently and grad heated. Some corrupt! 
it Balneum Maris. bo e. 1 ſea- bach. a rat 4 n 
Bax uxun Vaporis, or Bal xu Yaporoſum [with chemiſts] the va- 
77 2 bath is, when the veſſel that contains the matter is ſet in another, 
alf full of water, boiling hot, and is heated by the vapours or ſteams 
that ariſe from it. ü | "OG eee 
Bax RU Su/phureum, a bath having the virtues of brimſtone. 
Ba Lorapzs [in 'horſemanſhip] are the leaps of a horſe between two 
Pillars, or upon a ſtrait line made with juſtneſs of time, with the aids 
of the hams, the' calves of the legs, and in ſuch a manner, that when 
his fore · feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his hin- 
der feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a capriole; 
for when a horſe works at caprioles, he yerks out his hinder legs with 
all his force. | ip F 
Ba'1.8am [balſamico, It. balſamum, Lat. Rae, Gr. Which He- 
ſychius explains by ade. afohra ien, 7. e. an aromatic flower] the 
uice of the balſam, or balm, and ſome other natural balſam, as of 
olu, Peru, Ac. Dr. 'Alſten, 'profeflor 'of | botany and the materia 
of the balſum Ju- 
it is a liquid 
or after an inc 


4 
- 


medica, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, obſerves 
daic, Gilead, Egyptian epobalſam,-'&c. that 
which flows from the tree either ſpontaneouſly, 


— - 7 > 
— 


rn, 
on 


BAN 


made. That a-2hicler kind of balſam (but of 4% virtue) is formel 


by decocting the leaves, and branches: and that the virtue of the = 
balſams, in general, conſiſts in refiſting putręfaction; in n the _ / 
tone of the fibres; in blunting acrimony, particularly of the al. = 
caline kind; and by their //imulus promoting ſecretions. _ *" 
Batsam [with «Sor wh name given to ſeveral preparations ; as, * [ 
Basa of Saturn, a ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, i. e. the ſugar =_ £ 
of lead, made with ſpirit or oil of turpentine, and digeſted till the mat. = 7 
ter has aſſumed a red tincture. 725 175 
Balsa of Sulphur [with chemiſts] the oily parts of common brin. 3 7 P 
ſtone diſſolved in oil of turpentine, or ſome other diſtilled oil. = * 
Ba1sam-[in pharmacy] an ointment being thicker than oil, and 0 
ſofter than a ſalve; it conſiſts of certain liquors extracted or drawn = &d 
from gums and roſiny ſubſtances ; as, nervous ba//am, ſciatic balſan, = +, 
Lucatellus's bal/am, &c. ; * 
Apaplectic BALs Au, a ſweet-ſcented ſpirituous ſubſtance, of the con. 20 
ſiſtence of an ointment. ö 4 4 Y 
Baisam An, [momordico, Lat.] an annual Indian plant. = 
BaLsam Tree, a ſhrub that ſcarce grows taller than the pomegra. . ws 
nate- tree; the wood is gummy, and of a reddiſh colour; the blof. W ti; 
ſoms are like ſmall ſtars, white, and very fragrant, whence ſpring 6. the 
out little pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an almond, called carp. 8 hel 
balſamum, as the wood is called zylobalſamum, and the juice opo. = wi; 
balſamum. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and Judza, but muſt 4 or 1 
not be multiplied without the grand ſeignior's permiſſion. = - 
BAa'L8AMATED [balſamum, Lat.] anointed with balſam. 24 
BALSAMELLA, or BaLsAa'MINA [of Bakrapey, Gr.] the herb of 4. 4 


which balſam is made. 5 
BLSA MIC AL, or Baisa'mic [balſamique, Fr.] pertaining to, or 


having the qualities of balſam, only mild. Balſamical humour of 
the blood heals a wound. Hale. It renders the humours oily and bal. That 
ſamic. Arbuthnot. 1 as to 
BaLisa'Mics,. medicines endued with ſoft, gentle, attenuating prin. WW B 
ciples, and very friendly to nature. | ed 
BaLsAMIxA Mas [with botaniſts] the male balſam- apple. Lai. = {1 BY 
Bars u Femina [with botaniſts] the female balſam-apfe, 
* MATH: 7 | | : BA 
BALSsANM TA [with botaniſts] the herb coſtmary. 355 b 
BaLSsAMixTOR, an herb, ſo named of its balſamic ſmell. lemn 
'Ba'LsAMUM [BAN Gr.] the balſam or balm- tree, or the juice Ba 
that drops from it, that is of a moſt fragrant ſcent. Lat. Which 
Ba'LTic Sea, the ſea lying between Sweden on the north, and "To 
Germany and Livonia on the ſouth. | ſometii 
Ba'LTIMORE, a town in the county of Cork, and province oi ag 
Munſter, in Ireland, ſituated about five miles north of Cape Cle, 5 
Lat. 5 1 35; N. Long. 9157 „ . 2, To. 
 Ba'LVSTER. See BALLIsTER. The former is the proper cr. Dryden. 
thography. | | Nav 
BAL Us TRADE. See BA L LUST Ras. a gun 
Bam, or Beam, at the beginning of the names of places in Great. feet of 
Britain,, denotes the quality of the place that is either now or former Train 
was woody, from the Saxon beam, which ſignifies a piece of timber, | ments ce 
as Bamfield,: Bambridge, Bambury. 5 Anſtructe 
Bau, a ſham, or cheat, or knaviſh contrivance to amuſe or de- Ba xp. 
coll. > Ti | f | n the ſaddl 
Bau, a town and province of the kingdom of Congo in | BAND 
Africa. 1 | Eaſt Indi 
Ba'MBERG, a city of Franconia, in Germany. The biſhop of WW 8M £5 | 
it, for 60 miles ii BaAxNp, 


Bamberg is ae of the city and diſtrict roun 3 
length, and 40 in breadth. Lat. 50% 15” N. Long. 10 56“ E. 5 
Ba'MBoo [bambou, Fr. bambaccia, Ie.) a plant of the reed kind ii 


the Weſt- Indies. It has ſeveral ſhoots larger than our ordinary reedb, Applicatio 
which are knotty, and ſeparated by joints. They are ſaid by fone, 2 NDF 
ANDE: 


to contain ſagar; but this is a miſtake. | 
To.Bamso'ozLE: [a cant word] to ſham, cheat, or deceive, Nick, 
Bambooxled about the money. Arbuthnot. | 
Bamzo'ozLEr [from — a cheating fellow. Banterers and 
bambooxlers play ſuch tricks. Arbuthnot. a | 
BamFF, a town in Scotland, which 2 name to a county, lying 
between Aberdeenſhire and Murray, along the ſouthern bank of tit 


exp 
Handaléras, 


river Spey. The town 1s ſituated at the mouth of the river Dover. em conta 
| Ba'mma [qappe, Gr.] a tincture or dye; alſo a liquor in wh , e nume 
any thing is dipped or ſoaked. Lat. 3 A NDIT 
Ba'myToON, a market town of Oxfordſhire, on the river Iſis, ! er mountay 
miles from Oxford, and 66 from London. F Bay DI'T 
BAMPTON, is alſo a market-town of Devonſhire, on à branch « Puta, d pe 
the river Ex, 21 miles from Exeter, and 160 from London. 1424 
Ban [h annum, low Lat. ban, Teut. a public roclamation, as of u- Ba- A 
ſeription, interdiction, excommunication, or public ſale] 1. Public noi 3 b 06 
given whereby a thing is commanded or forbidden, This word we u, RE Qu} tful. 5 
eſpecially in e r contracts in the church ben es Se 
marriage, to the end, that if any man can ſay againſt the inteniat ne — 
of the parties, in reſpect of kindred or otherwiſe, they may take tet bs, or rath 
exceptions in time. And in the canon law, hanna funt roclamati We be aa cout 
Jr & Jponſ# in ecclefiis fieri ſolitæ. Cowel. I contradict your ban. i Rd dog 
Shakeſpeare, 2. An excommunication, a curſe. With Hecate': =. 1 NDO RA 
thrice blaſted. Shakeſpeare, z. Interdiftion. Bd % of the 
| Much more to taſte it, under bar to touch. Milton. 6: BY (+8 
4. Ban of the empire. A public act of the Germanic body, wherebſ 4 7 na 
any ſtate of the empire is ſubjected to all the ſeverities of mil) pa, Gr., 
law. He was to have che imperial ben taken off. How" ; V 
Bax, a proclamation made at the head of an army or bod) & or ſtrear 


troops, either by ſound of trumpet, or beat of drum, requiring 9 
obſervance of martial diſcipline, for declaring a new officer, or 
puniſhing a ſoldier. _ + \\ | 1 
To Bau, verb af. [bannen, Du. to curſe] to execrate. Dol 
ban the work which they leave behind them. Hooker, It is an 
whether this word im the foregoing paſlage is to be deduced from 40. 
to curſe, or. bane, to poiſon, 527 en. He caſt ſcrowls of 
on each fide, wherein he curſed and banned the chriſtians. Knoll 
- Arriere Ban. See ARRI. pes 


Baixana Tree, a ſpecies of plantain. See PLanTaAin. \ alg So 
e 93: | BAN o Baxoy, 


BAN 
| n 2 city of Afia, in the kingdom of Bengal. Lat. 26? 20' 
N. Long. 84 30 E. ; 85 er 
market- town in Oxfordſhire, on the river Char- 


Buna, a large from London. It has a fine 


1 Oxford, and 
oo ic Brag a Ne = 3 ſchools, and a workhouſe; 
ives title of earl 


the lord viſcount Wallingford, and ſends one 
I 1 « 
member to parkamet. the Eaft-Iodies, ſeparated from the ſouth-eaſt 


part of Sumatr only by a very narrow channel. Lat. 39 o S. 
| . 2-4 E. ; 8 ; 

35 1 rin Eaſt India] a weight containing Y of a dram aver- 
dupoiſe. . 


8 anca'tia [in ancient writers] cuſhions or ſuch like coverings 
3 : | be ches, Ee. 7 N Lt 

| * 50 1s, a Dutch ſettlement on the eaſt coaſt of Sumatra, Lat. 
29 o' N. Long. 99 1, E. | | . FT 
Ba cus Sw Lat.] a bench, table, or ſtall, on which goods are 
expoſed to ſale. : | 


E 1 thing is joined to another. The band that ties their friendſhip toge- 
cher. Shakeſpeare. 2. A chain, by which a man or other animal is 
E held in reſtraint. So wild a beaſt buxom to his hands. Spenſer, His 
XX wife you hold in bands. Dryden. 3. Any means of union betwixt twa 
or more perſons. 0 | 
_ Here's eight that muſt take. hands, 

—_ To join in hymen's bands. Shakeſpeare. 
1. An ornament or cloat ing for the neck, &c. It is now reſtrained 
do a neckcloth of particular form, worn by clergymen, lawyers, and 
XX $udents in colleges. . 5. That which is bound round any thing. 

_ | | E good face needs na Bau v: 


X That is, it wants no ornament to ſet it off. Some are fo ill- natured 
as to add to this proverb: And a bad one deſerves none. 
= Banp bande, Fr. banda, It.] a troop or company of perſons join- 
ed together in one common cauſe. _ | 
5 6 41. nite . « 
Voor troop of horſemen with his bands of foot. Shakeſpeare. 
= Band of Penſioners [of the king] . company of gentle- 
men bearing halberds, and attending the perſon of the king upon ſo- 
== lemn. occaſions. 15 6 
Bax [in architecture] any flat, low member, or moulding faſcia, 
which is alſo called face, or plintn. 
== * To Baxp (banden, Sax. ] 1. To unite into one body or troop, 
= ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 
| © Banding themſelves in contrary parts, 
= . They pelt at one another's pates. Shake/beare. 
2. To bind over with a band or tie. His eyes were banded over. 
= Dryden. Hay 
Mae Banvs {with gunners] hoops of iron binding the nave of 
Ja gun-carriage at both ends; and the ſwathe-band for infants. The 
; feet of old ſtatues of ſtone were bound with leaden bands. Bacon. 
; = Train Banvs, or Trained BanDs (of a city, &c.]: certain regi- 
„ ments compoſed of the inhabitants of it, trained up to bear arms, and 
inſtructed in military diſcipline. | 5 ; 
6 = Bans of a Saddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows of 
che ſaddle, to hold them them tight. | | ; 
n . B'anva, or LANrox, the chief of the Banda Iſlands, in the 
| [Eaſt Indies, where the nutmegs grow. Lat. 4% 30'S. Long. 1280 
i Wo ies Fr. the bands that bind any thing up. 8 
Bara [with ſur _ a linnen cloth conveniently fitted for 
de binding up aud * * ores, broken bones or wounds ; alſo the 
Fi e of a fillet, roll, or ſwathe to any part. | 
[© Ba'npBox, a ſlight, box uſed for bands, and other light things, 
= Banpex, an Iriſo meaſure, two feet in length © 
= 1 PBLET, Fr. a ſmall fillet, band, or ſtring. 
WE. BAxDELET he” architects] any line or Hat moulding, as that 
ich crowns the Doric architrave; it encompaſſes a pillar quite round 
bout like a ring, is greater than a liſt, but leſs than a platband. 
= Ba'NnDiLEERS, or BaNnDoLEEeRs [bardoulieres, Fr. bandbliere, It. 
$#4ndolcras, Sp.] ſmall wooden caſes covered with leather, each of 
hem containing powder that is a 52 5 for a muſket, which hang to 
She number of twelve on a ſhoulder-belt or collar. 
Bub [Fr. Sanditti, It.] an outlaw. No ſavage fierce, Bandit, 
or mountaineer, . Milton. 4 
& Baxp1'TTo, in the 


T the plur. Banpi'TTi [bandit, Fr. of bandito, It.] 
Egputlaw'd perſons in /ta/y turned robbers ; highwaymen, cut-throats, 
A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave, 5 

= Murder'd ſweet Tully, raw pr | 
epos [of band and deg. The original of this word is very 
WB doubtful. | Caius de canibus britannicis denves it from band, that is, A 
og chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce it from bana, Sax. a 
Hurderer. May it not come from ban, a curſe, as we ſay a curſt 
eur; or rather from baund, ſwelled. or large, a Daniſh word: whence, 
WE” ome counties, they call a great nut a Jara. Johnſon.) a kind 
f large dog. 7 f 3 
== Banpo'ra, the capital of the iſland Salſet or Conorin, o 

Paſt of the hither India; ſubject to the Portugueſe, Lat. 157 15 . 
* 12 729 aud 9 Rs mi 
= Ba'npora [pandore, Fr. pandora, It andirria, 8p. pandur 
I reNuga, Gr.] a kind of 5 oo . Hegele. e 
ener [Banderol, Fr. bandernola, It. bangerilla. Sp. 1 a litti 
of 5 X | a, p. J a little 
. or ſtreamer; alſo the little fringed filk flag, that on a 


Bi'npy [bander, Fr. prob. of bending] a club or flick turned rc 
comm, ray vi ? ng] ; Rick turned round 
e Benpx, verb ad. [banger, Fr. or of bandy, the inflroment 
01s, puſh, or beat to and fro, which being crooked, is named "Lox 
— derm bander un arc, Er. to ſtring or bend 

4 15 and fro, or from one to another. They from one händ to 
N bandy the ſervice like a tennis-ball. Spenſer. 2. To debate 
| | vals, to toſs about. This hath been much bandied among us, 
5% 3+ To exchange reciprocally. Do you bandy looks with me ? 


are. 


To Bandy, verb next. to make up à party at the play of bandy- 


Baro [band, Sax. bende, Du.] 1. A tie, a bandage, by which one 


a bow. Johnſen]. 1. To of 


BAN 


wacket, to gather into a faction. One fit to Sandy with thy lawleſs 
ſons. Shakeſpeare. | 

 Banby Leg [of bander, Fr. and leg, Eng.] a crooked leg. Yout 
bandy leg or crooked noſe. Swife. | 1 5 

Ba“ ND /egged, having crooked or bent legs. 

Bang [of bana, Sax. a murderer] 1. Poiſon. My bane and anti- 
dote are both before me. Adaiſon, 2. That which eauſes great miſ- 
chief, ruin, deſtruction. Falſe religion is the greateſt bane and de- 
ſtruction to government. South. 

To Bax E [from the noun] to poiſon. 

What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
+1 + To have it bar?d. Shakeſpeare. 

Rat's Bane, arſenic, a poiſonous mineral. 

Wolf's Bans, aconita, the deadly night-ſhade ; the ſame with 
bane-wort. | 3 

BA NEFVUL, 1. Poiſonous. 2. Deſtructive. 

Ba'NEFULNEss, poiſonous ; alſo deſtructiveneſs. 

Ba'nERET. See KnicurT. 

Bangs [Lan, Fr.] the publication of matrimony, 

Banz-wokrT, the herb night-ſhade; | 

Baxo [from the verb] a blow, a thump. It is a low word. 

With many a ſtiff twack, many a bang, 
Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 

To Bane [bancke, Dan, or of bengel, Goth. vengolen, Du, 

nen! 1. To beat with a cudgel, to thump. It is a low, fa- 
miliar word. He met with them handſomely, and bang'd them to 
good purpoſe. Howel. 2. To treat roughly, or with violence in 
general. The deſperate tempeſt hath Sang d the Turks. Shakeſpeare; 

 Ba'NCLE eared, having long and broad flapping ears. 
Ba NO, a city of Carnaryonſhire, in North Wales. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, and ſituated on the ſea-fide, about 3o miles weſt of St. 
Aſaph. See the arms of this biſhoprick on Plate IX. Fig. 15. 

Ba'XNGOR1AN, 7. adj. what belongs to Bangor; as, Bangorias contro- 
verſy a diſpute relating to the extent or due limitation of eccleſaſ ic 
authority; ſo called from a worthy biſhop of that dioceſe, well known 
for the generous ſtand he has made in defence of liberty both civil 
and religious. | 5 | | b 

Ba xiAL ch, or BA“ NAL uch, a city of European Turky, the 
capital of Boſnia, upon the frontiers of Dalmatia, near the river Se- 
tina. Lat. 44 200 N. Long. 189 200 E. 

BAN AR, a river in the iſland of Borneo, in the mouth of which 
is a floating iſland, where the Eaſt India company have a factory. 

To Ba'nisx [abannan, Sax. bannir, Fr. bandire, It. bandir, Sp. 
bannen, Du. verbannen, Ger. banio, low Lat. probably from ban, 
Teut. an outlawry or proſcription. See Baxx] 1. To fend or turn 
out of one's native country to foreign parts. 2. To drive or chace 
away. 3. Generally with out, of; or from. Wicked men baniſb the 
thoughts of God out of their minds. Tillotſon. Baniſh from his breaſt 
his country's love. Pope. | 

BA'NISHER om baniſh] he that baniſhes or condemns one to leave 
his country. To be full quit of thoſe my baniſbers. Shakeſpeare. - 

BAa'N1SH1NG ill thoughts, is repreſented emblematically by a man 
holding a little babe by the legs, as if he had a mind to daſh it againſt 
a rock, and below are ſome dead that have been ſo daſhed; the in- 
fants intimate that we ſhould drive away bad thoaghts, while they are 
young, by daſhing them againſt the rock Chriſt. _ EFF 

Ba'nisHMENT | bannif/ement, Fr.] 1. The act of ſending away into a 
foreign country, on account of having been owns. gaſtty of ſoine crime 
or miſdemeanour. 2. The ftate of baniſhment, exile. 

Round the wide world in Baniſbment we roam. Dryden. 

The State of BA'NI1SHMENT was repreſented by the ancients by a 
man in a pilgrim's habit, in his right hand a pilgrim's ſtaff, and in 
his left a Elon. | "i 

Ba'nisTERs. See BA'LLISTER. | | 

Bank {[banc, Sax, banck, Du. and Ger. banco, Sp.] 1. A little 

hill or riſing ground, on the fide of a river, we fay properly the 
ſhore, of the ſea; and the banks of a river, brook, or ſmall wa- 
ter. Yet Shakeſpeare applies it to the ſea-ſhore. 2. A heap of 
earth any how piled up, as a ſhelf in the ſea, particularly in a fiege. 
They beſieged him, and caſt up a ban againſt the city, and it ſtood 
in the trench. 2 Samuel. 3. [from banc, Fr. a bench] A ſeat of 
rowers. Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars. Dryden. 

Bank [bangue, Fr. banco, It. and Port. banck, Du. and Ger.] 1. 
A place where great ſums of money are taken in and let out on inte- 
reſt, a ſtock of money laid up, to be called for occaſionally; ' Let it 
be no bank or common ſtock. Bacon. 2. The company concerned in 

naging a bank. | A RT, 
o Bank [from the noun] 1. To lay money in a bank. 2. To 

incloſe with banks. The burning ſands that 4az4 the ſhrubby vales. 

T homſon. ; | 

; r a note for money laid up in a bank, at ſight of which 

it 15 paid. | : ws 

Ba'nkERs [Hanguier, Fr. banchiere. It. banguere, Sp.] traders in 
money, or thoſe that keep a bank, or give bills for the payment of 
money from place to place ; — vulgarly. ' | 7 

Ba'NKRUPCY, or BA'NKRUPTCY, 1. The act of — 7. e. be- 
coming inſolvent in trade. 2. The ſtate of being bankrupt. : 

Ba'NKRUPT, ſubſt. [bangueroute, Fr. bancorupto, It. Papgperita, Sp. 
of bancus ruptus, Lat. the bank or ſtock being broken or exhauſted] 
a tradeſman who breaks, and is unable, or pretends inability to pay 


his debts. | | 
being in debt beyond the power of paying. The 
Shakeſpeare. 


| D 
King's grown bankrupt like a broken man. 

ANN [Bande, It. bann, Sax. ban, T'eut. a cry] public procla- 
MA 8 2 yo 5 en | 7 . 
ANNs of Matrimony, or BANES [0 s aery] is the publi 

marriage contracts in the church, before the performance of the 
marriage ceremony). | : 71 
To Bann [bannen, Du. verbannen, Ger. banna, Su. zebannian, 
Sax. all which, as well as bannum, Lat. barb. Sandire, It. and ba- 
nir, Fr. Wachter derives from fan, Goth. the lord, head, or chief 
of a people or republic, who alone could compel by W 
ö | w 


„ 


Which was the original ſignification of the verb bannen, ] to curſe, to 
exclaim againſt. See To Ban. ; : | 

Ba'nnacuer, a town of Ireland, in the King's County, and pro- 
vence of Leinſter, ſituated on the river Shannon. Lat. 53 100 N. 
De ee . 
BANNER [banair, Wel. banner, C. B. banniere, Fr. bandiera, It. 
Bandera, Sp. bannier, Ger. pannier, Teut. panner, Goth.] 1. An en- 
ſign, flag, ſtreamer, or military ſtandard. 2. A ftreamer borne at the 
end of a lance, or elſewhere. | . 

The BANNER [of mother church] was a croſs given to a felon or 
murderer, who having recovered a church or church-yard, before he 
was apprehended, could not be taken out thence to take his trial at 
law, but having confeſſed his crime before the juſtice or coroner, 
and abjured the kingdom, was to carry this croſs in his hand through 
the highways, till he was got out of the king's dominions ; but this 
2 and the uſe of ſanctuaries, was taken away in the 21ſt of 


ing James J. Mi | 
BANNERET, a knight made in the field, with the ceremony of cut- 


ting off the point of his ſtandard, and making it a banner. They are 
next to barons in dignity, and were anciently called by ſummons to 
parliament. Blount. | 


Ba'nNEROL, or, which is more proper, Ba'NDEROLE [banderole, Fr.] 


a little ſtreamer. King Oſwald had a bannerol of gold and purple 
ſet over his tomb. Camden. | . 

Ba'nNnian, a man's veſtment for an undreſs, inſtead of a morning- 
gown; ſuch as is worn by the Bannians, in the Eaſt-Indies. 
BANNIANs, a religious ſect among the Indians, who believe a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, and therefore eat no living creature, nor will kill 
even noxious animals ; they are ſo cautious of having communication 
with other nations, that if one of a different religion has drank out 
of, or touched their cup, they break it. If one of themſelves hap- 
pens to touch another, they waſh and purify themſelves before they 
eat or drink, or enter into their houſes : they wear about their necks 
a ſtone called tamberan, about the bigneſs of an egg, which is per- 
forated, and has three ſtrings run in it ; this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents 
their great god, and upon this account the Indians ſhew them very 
great reſpect. * e 

BanxraTvs foris [old rec.] one judicially baniſhed or outlawed. 
- Bannimus, f. e. we baniſh [in the univerſity] which is done by 
paſting up the ſentence in ſome public places. 

 BanniTvs — old deeds] a baniſhed man, an outlax. 
© Banxock [bannach, Highlandiſh] a kind of oaten, barley, or peaſe 
cake, mixed with water, and baked upon the embers ; but more 
commonly againſt a ftone, called the bannock-ſtone, laid before the 
fire, againſt which the bannock is ſet, and turned till it is thoroughly 
done. This ſort of cake is much uſed in the North of Scotland, among 
the middling and lower people. In ſome places it is dreſſed upon an 
iron plate, called a vindle, which is ſet over the fire. 

Baxnnum, or BaNLE'cua [old records] the utmoſt bounds of a 
manor or town. | NPE GL FR 

Ba' [bangquet, Fr: banchetto, It. vangueto, Sp.] a feaſt or en- 
tertainment. | SO LS. 

BAN ET [of a bridle] is that ſmall part of the branch of a bri- 
dle that is under the eye, which is rounded like a ſmall rod,” and ga- 
thers and joins the extremities of a bit to the branch, ſo that the ban- 
quet is not ſeen, but is covered by the cap, or that part of the bit 

t is next the branch. CHOY 
' BanquerT Houſe, or Ba'nqueTING Houſe, a houſe where banquets 
are held. | | 

BanQuErT Linz [of a bridle] is an imaginary line drawn by bit- 
makers, along in form of a bit, and prolonged upwards and down- 
wards, to adjuſt the deſigned force or weakneſs of a branch, in or- 
der to make it fit or ealy. Ro ODE CIR hf SEG + i ART 

To Banquet, verb af. [from the noun bangueter; Fr. banchettare, 
It. bargquetear, Sp.] to treat one with a feaſt or entertainment. 
To Banqusr, verb neut. to feaſt, or junket, to fair daintily. 

_  Ba'nqueTER [of banquet] 1. One that fares daintily. 2. One 
that makes feaſts or banquets. e 3.40, 83, 
BaxgyslrrE [in fortification] a ſmall bank at the foot of the pa- 
rape. for the ſoldiers to mount upon when they fire. 
A*NSTICLE, a ſmall fiſh, called a ſtickle- back. | 
Ba'xTau, the capital of a large kingdom, and a port town of 


great trade, ſituated on the north-weſt coaſt of the iſland of Java. 


Lat. 6 36* S. Long. 1059 E. 
' Ba'NTAM-WoORK, a kind of painted or carved work, reſembling 
that of japan, but more gaudy. —- - = - * „ 
To BANNER Ca barbarous- word, without etymology, anleſs it be 
er from badiner, Fr. Jobnſon] to jeſt or jeer, to play upon, to 
[TWicale,- > 1 | nen | 
ABavwter [from the verb] a jeering, a rallying, by way of di. 
verſion, or ridicule. _ a 
if oro - as he rn? won a droll. | 
BAN rx, [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps corrupted from 
the old word bairn, bairnlivg, 2 Little hid. Jehan 2 young child, 
an infant. Some diftinguiſh by this word a child born before mar- 
riage. It is a low ward, 9 ee Ree ee Tate: \ cho 


=. + Phey ſeldom let the bantling roar, £ 
P In baſket at a neighbour's door. Prior. 
Bax rox, one of the Philippine Iſlands. 2 


'- Ba'NTRY,' & town of Ireland, fituated on a bay of the ſame name, 
in the county of Cork, and province of Munſter. Lat. 51 30“ N. 
Long. 9e 20“ W. ; I ia n 44 
BAN, a city of Africa, the capital of the kingdom of Congo. 

Barau'MR, a fortified town of the Frenth Netherlands, about 12 
miles ſouth- eaſt of Airas. By | WAR 

Ba'pTisSM [bapte/me, or batime, Fr. batteſmo, It. banti/mo, Sp. bap- 

tiſma, Lat. of Bantiopa,” of BarriouE-, from arro, Gr. to div) in 

ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, that 4ind of ablution or waſhing, which <onſifts 

| In diffing; and when applied to the chriſtian inſtitution, ſo called, it 


_ . was-uſed by the primitib chriftians, in other ſenſe than that of 


dipping; as the learned Grotius and Caſaubon well obſerve : But (as 


vew cuſtoms introduce new ſignifications of words) in proceſs of time 
it admitted the idea ↄf ſprinkling, as in the caſe of eL ix ear baptiſm ; * 


2 


2% 


— 


# 
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B AR 


and now ſignifies that rite, or ordinance (by which ive afe received 
into the chriſtian community) in whatever form it is adminiſtred 
whether by dipping or by ſprini/ing. See CIINIc AI. LG 
As to the baptiſm of /afering, which is alſo mentioned in ſcripture 
the word is here uſed in a metaploric ſenſe, and is eaſily explained 
by attending to the original, and proper import of the word, com. 
pared with Palm xviii. 26; or with that reſponſe which the Delphian 
oracle gave, when conſulted by Theſeus, ace. Harrien, dust I 50. 
& Jepus tri, 1. e. you may be baptized or dipped like a bladder; but 
you ſhall not ſink, or go to the bottom. n.. 
Barrisu [a cant low word in ſea language] is a ceremony per. 
formed in merchant ſhips, which paſs, the tropic or line for the fir 
time, both vpon ſhips and men. The baptiſm of ſhips, is only the 
waſhing them throughout in ſea- water. = 1 
The BayT15m of paſſengers is performed with many ceremonie,, WR 
but in periorming either of them, the ſhip's crew are generally made = 
drunk, for the ſailors pretend to a'cuſtomary right to cut off the beæk. ü 
head of the ſhip, unleſs the captain or maſter redeem it. = EK 
The ceremony is as follows: The eldeſt of the ſhip's crew, who haz Me © 
paſt the line or tropic, having dreſſed himſelf fantaſtically, With a gro. 
teſque cap on his head, kis er blacked, comes carrying in his hand 
a waggoner, or ſome other fea book, followed by the reſt of the fal. 
lors, diſguiſed like himſelf, each af them bearing in his hand ſome 
kitchen utenſil, with drums beating; the leader plares himſelf very 
gravely on a ſeat prepared on the decks, at the foot of the main mag. 
and each ſailor or paſſenget ſwears before this antic magiſtrate, tha 
he will ſee that this ceremony be performed, whenever it comes t 
his turn. The ſailors are eopinionly heartily drenched with whole 
buckets of water poured" upon them; but paſſengers,” and thoſe thi 
will give a little money, are more favourably treated, being only 
ſprinkled with a little water. *Ship fn hoy ml put into a cage 
and drenched at diſcretion, and axe afterwards obliged to whip ane 
another, which they uſually do very ſmartly.” © © 
BapT1'sMAL [Fr. baptefimale, It. of baptiſma, Lat.] of or pertain. 
in yes mat as, a ba ze vow... 8 : 
Ba'rrisr [baptifie, Ft, Baptiſta, Tt. Bautiſta, Sp." Baptiſsa, Ln, 
Ban, Gr. 7. e. a baptizer] he who ba hk 75 St. 115 0 
wang wa Pn or oY : only L alſo one whoſe principle is 
at baptiſm ought to be performed by dipping the adult, and 
e! Or rake it thus: A ban Pons N e 
t . "—_ Lo 


2 mpy 


e ordinance of baptiſm , ought to be adminiſtred in no other firn 
than that of dipping, and 6n no other /adje& than What makes pro. 
feſſion of faith in Chriſt. The beft defence of this cauſe, Which Thar 
0 ſeen, is Dr. Gale's reflections on Mr. Wall's hiſtory of infant. 
baptiſm. And the fulleſt tract upon the ſubject of baptiſm in general, 
which J have yet ſeen, is Gerard? Johannis N de 'Baptiſnio Difputat. 
xx. Amſlelodam. 1648. 1 Bo I, = I 
© BAPT1'5TERY HAHA, Gr. baprifterium, Lat.] a font for the 
pen kit or baptizing intants, alſo a veſſel to waſh the body in, a 

ak SDS AIDES PIT TT. wo BOON 0-851; 1::9 

To Bar TI'“ZR [baptiſer, or batifer, Fr. battezzare, It. bautijar, Sp 
baptizo, Lat. of Banlitu, Gr. to chriſten, to adminiſter the ſacrament i 
baptiſm, Mat. xxviui., 18, 19, All power is given unto me in heaven aul 
in earth. Go je therefore and teach [or diſciple) all nations, baptizin 
them in [or into] the name of the Father [the one God and Father of 
all, who originally gave that power] and of rhe Son [the one Lord, 
who reigns inveſted with it] and of the Holy Ghoft [the © comforte; 
who acts by commiſſion from both.] See AuTagwTic. As to de 
2 uſed by. the ancients in adminiſtring this ordinance; fe 

ITES. | 1 Ng | ns wad : 

- BayT!'zzx [from baptizz] he who baptizes, or chriſtens. 
Bak, is Ne fiat Feuer for for bates gs "fl pt 
Baxt Cas an abbreviation] ſtands for baronet. 

A Bar [barre, Fr: fparra, It.) 1. A wo: ra et piece of wood or 

iron for various uſes, particularly laid acroſs to hinder entrance. He 

made the middle Bar to ſhoot through the boards. Exagus, 2. A bi 
either of wood or iron faſtened to a door, and entering into the pol 
or wall to hold jr. They {et up the doors, locks, and bars. Nut 
miah. z. Any thing made uſe of for prevention. © Leſt exam 
tion ſhould let your proceedings, behold for a Bat againſt that inje 
diment, one opinion newly added. Hooker.” 4. A bank of ſand be 

fore the mouth of a harbour. 5. Any thing Fe which a ſtructure 5 

held together. The earth with her Bars was about me. Jenab. 

Bax [of a court of judicature] a place bounded by à bar, to hit 
der the crowd from incommoding the court, Where the council a! 
ſerjeants at law ſtand to plead cauſes; hence the bar, by a figure, 
uſed for the profzion or foundation itſelf; as alſo u here priſoners 2 
to be tried. Some at the bar with ſubtlety defend. Dryden. 
Bax * a law ſenſe] is a peremptory exception againſt a demand 
or plea brought by the defendant in an action that deſtroys the * 
tion of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common 1. 
e e annua gt 1 | 
Bax o common Intendment [in law] is a general or ordinary li, 
which uſually diſables the*plaintiff's action or plea.* © © | 
; Special Bak ſin law] is that which is more than ordiriary, and fa 
out in the caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial circumſtance of the © 
nn is laid in ar of ſomething that is principally comment 
ah. 8 $294 geen ee, N 
BAR LY heraldry] one of the honourable members of a cot o 
arms, Which is divided by it into two equal parts, ſo called, 5” 
goes crofs the efcutcheon like the feſs, but contains only the f 
"oP che feld. See Nate TV. F 6. br 
Bax Gem. [in heraldry] is a double bar, or bars that fand 
couples, as in Plate IV. Fig 77. 6 
| ABak {or ingat] of gold a b filver. It is a wedge from 
mines, melted down into a certain mould, and not wrought. 
Bax [in heraldpy] is alſo. a fin called a barbelt. 
' To Bax a Vein [with farriers] is to ſtrike it or open it bote , 

' ſkin; and after it has been diſengaged; and tied above and belo" ” 

ſtrike between the ligatures. "Tt is done to ſtop the malignant q 

- mours. „„ ee de e 


Te fall foul of the Ban [with horſemen] is When u horte, £957 
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lam their mother, who ſhall Gar them from me? Shakeſpeare. 


= the principal town. 800 


up with yeaſt or bam. 


AR 


in a ſtable, entangles his legs upon the partition- bar that is placed to 


rate two horſes. _ 
Bar [ſea word] a rock or bank 
river, that ſhips cannot fail over but 


7 of the Port [in a ſhip] a billet or ſtake for faſtening up the 


of ſand lying before a harbour or 
upon the flood; as, Tinmouth- 


o 


rt-holes; : aig 
Bax [in muſic] a line drawn 1 through the note lines, 
to bar in or compriſe a certain number of notes. 


Bax, or leaver. ; 
Bax, excepting ; as, bar wine, 
Bax, of a public houſe; tavern, 
railed place; _ the door, where ſomebody 
and receive reckonings. 
Bax alſo ſignifies 3 or any obſtacle in general that obſt- 
ructs. Had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, Fes 
What bar what world could have reſiſted ? Daniel. 
To Bax [barrer, Fr.] 1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt or bar. 
Tho' their injunction be to bar my doors: Shakeſpeare: 2. To hinder 
or obſtruct; - | | | 
When law can do no right, MIL HITTER 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To prevent or put a ſtop to. The houſes were yet not ſo far off, as 


that it 5arred mutual ſuccour. Sidney: 4. To debar or keep out 5 
5. To 


by barring us from ſome 


England abounds in every _ | 
or coffee-houſe; an incloſed or 
ſits to keep account of 


| exclude from a claim. God hath abridged it, 

things. Hooker. 6. To forbid. 
The law of arms doth Gar; fie 

The uſe of venom'd ſhot in war;  Hudibrass 

7. To except. i .*- Sled CN 

Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing —— . 

| Nay, but I bar to- night — Shakeſpeare; 

8. In law. To hinder the proceſs of any ſuit. e Ad 

| No time, nor trick of law their action Bars. Dryden. 

Bax, or Bax-Le-pvc, a duchy belonging to France, lying north- 

= weſt of Lorrain, on both ſides the river Maeſe, whereof Bar-le-duc is 


2 Bar, is alſo the name of two other towns in France, the one in 
= Champaign upon the Aube, the other in Bugundy upon the Seine, 

1 BARAck. See Barrack * 81 19 J 
= Baxr-rex, a fee of one ſhilling and eight pence, which every pri- 
ſoner, acquitted of felony, uſed Ae y to the goaler. 
f Bax- Jonah [Syr. of bar, Syr: a ſon; and; Jenab] a ſon of Jonah. 
Matthew xvi. 17. oem: ed ot 

= Bax-$Hor [at ſea] two half. bullets joined together by an iron bar; 
= uſed in ſea e cutting down the maſts and rigging. 


Bars of a Horſe, the upper part of the gams betwixt the tuſks and 
rinders, which bear no teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and 
by its friftion the horſe governed. 


| | | BaRa'TTa, a fort of balſam brought from the Weſt Indies: © 


BAR ABTNSEOT A country of Tartary, tributary to the Muſcovites. 
Bar-masTER [with miners] the perſon who keeps the gage or diſh 
meaſuring the ore. | e a Had 
A, 2 town in the north-eaſt part of the iſland of Cuba, in 


BARAcO 


North America. Lat. 210 N. Long. 76 


BaRA Nc, a port town of Terra Firma, in South America, ſituated 


| about 30 miles up the river Grande. Lat. 11% N. Long. 75 30 W. 


= . Baranwausr, a town of lower Hungary, not far from the Danube. 
Lat. 4620 N. Long. 20 1“ E. 3 5 > nh Ladd 
BA'RA-PICKLET, a ſort of bread made of fine flour, and kneaded 
BARALITTON [with logicians] the firſt indirect mood of the firſt 
figure of ſyllogiſms, being a ſyllogiſm of two univerſals, and a parti- 
cular affirmative, where the middle term is the ſubject of the firſt, and 
predicate of the ſecond propoſition: e <arhiv; 
Ba, evecy evil ought to be feared. 
= Ka, every violent paſſion is an evil. a _— 
= -Eirrox, therefore ſomething that ought to be feared is a violent 
kn? olilhts | 
> BaRa'LLOTS; à religious ſect at Bologna in Italy, who had all 
things in common, even their wives and children. 
- Ba'kancs [among the Greeks of the lower empire] officers who 
ſtood at the door of the emperor's bed-chamber and dining-room, 
armed with axes; others ſay, they were officers who kept the keys of 
che gates of the city, where the emperor. refided, and ſuppoſe they 
were Engliſhmen, who were ſo called of the Engliſh word to bar, i. e. 
d ſhut faſ t. . | 
B Ba'zaToR, or Ba'traTor [barat, Fr. from which is ſtill retained 
barateur, a cheat. Fohn/on] a wrangler, an encourager and promoter 
of 33 Eo gr — va 2 is with a ſingle 7. Turn a bar- 
rator in thy old days, a ſtirrer up of quarr eighbours 
bv. An Wghboun, 
= Pa'rarky [of barator] the practice or crime of a barator, foul 
_=y practice in law. ea g Rinde 1 5 
Tis arrant barratry that bears 
£ lam d m_ blank 2 3 * our laws. Hadi bras. 
In common-law : is where the maſter of a ſhip cheats the owners or 
= ulurers, either by running away with the ſhip, or emberaling the — 
Bars [barba, Lat. a beard] 1. Any thing that gro 
| of the beard. The barbel ſo called, by reaſon of his barb or wattles 
at his mouth under his chaps. Walton, 2. The points that ftand back- 
ward in an arrow or fiſhing-hook,' to hinder them from being drawn 
out-eaſily. The ſhining barb appear'd above the wound. Pope. z. A 
fort af armour: for horſes. Their horſes were naked. without any 
3 for-atbeit many brought barbs, few regarded to put em on. 
Aan [barke, Fr. barbaro, It. contracted from Barbary] & Horte oj 
ho country, much eſteemed for vigour and hi e, 
cle is commonly of a flender light ſize, and very lean and thin, 
y:choſen. for a ſtallion. © The vigour and mettle of barbs never 
wal hut with cheir life, Farricr's Die. 


5 


e eee dom the noun] 1. To ſhave or trim the beard. laid 


das the und tie the beard, and ſay it was the deſire of the pe- 
eg he barbed. before his death. "Shakeſpeare, 2. To nich 


with armour. On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, Dry- 


4. 3. To jag with hooks. 
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riſes to be fifteen or 


s in the place 


B'a R 


Shafts on their Barbed poirits, 
4 Alternate ruin bear. Fohn Philips. 
_ To Bars a Lobfler [in carving] is to cut it up. 

BAR BA, a beard, the hairy part of the chin and lips. Lat. bo 
Bann Caprina, Lat. [I. e. goat's beard] an herb, the flowers of 
which reſemble the beard of a goat. | | | 

BarBa Jovis [i. ei Jupiter's beard] the herb ſengreen or houſe- 
leek. Lat, . 5 
- Ba'xnatan [barbacane, Fr. barbacana; It.] a canal or opening left 
in a wall for water to come in and go out at, when buildings are erected 
in pon liable to be over-flowed, or to drain the water off a terras. 

ARBACAN [barbacane, Fr. in ancient fortification} i.A watCch-tower; 

a ſort of fort placed before the walls of a town. 

Within the, barbican.a porter ſat, , . _ 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward. Spenſer. 
2. A ﬀartreſs at the end of a bridge. 3. An opening in the wall thro! 
which the guns are levelled. „„ N 
 BarBa'ots; one of the Britiſh Caribbee Iſlands, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, It is 25 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, producing ſugars 
rum, cotton, indigo, and ginger: Lat. 130 17 N. Long. $9.30, W. 
BaRRA'DOES K (malphygia; Lat.] a plant. In the Weſt Indies it 
ixteen feet high, where it produces great 2 
ties of a pleaſant tart fruit: it is propagated in gardens there, but in 
Europe it is a curioſity. 
- BaRBapogs Tar, a 


| | bituminous ſubſtance, differing little from the 

petroleum; floating on ſeveral ſprings in England and Scotland. Wood- 

award. 1 Ws | pt es TM 
Ba'rBara [with logicians] a ſyllogiſm in barbara is one, all the 

Faires of which are univerſal and affirmative, the middle term 

cing the ſubje& in the firſt propoſition, and the attribute in the ſe- 

cond; 8 5 * 8 

Bak, every wicked man is truly miſerable. 

Ba, all tyrants are wicked men. | 


— 


* - . 


Ra, therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable; 
BARBARA, Lat. [in botany] rochet or winter creſſs. 
BAR BA RIAN, b. [barbare, Fr. barbaros, 15 barbaro, It. Bar- 
barus, Lat. of gageagoe, Gr. It ſeems to have ſignified at firſt only 
foreign, or a foreigner; but in time implied ſome degree of wildneſs 
OT Fehnſon.] 1. A wild; rude, uncivilized and untaught 
. Fg „5 
, Proud Greece all nations elſe barbarians held. Denham. 
2. A foreigner. Or | 
would they were barbarians, as they are; 


Though in Rome litter'd. Shakeſpeare: 
3. A brutal monſter. A word of reproach. 
7 Thou fell barbarian! 
What could provoke thy madneſs, _._ 9 
To aſſaſſinate ſo great, ſo brave a man ! Philips. 


 BarBaRIan, adj. pertaining to barbarians, ſavage. Barbarian 
blindneſs. Phe. 5 "© NC 

BaRBaA'RIC [barbaricus, Lat.] foreign, far-fetched. 

The gorgeous eaſt, with richeſt aan. 
- Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Milton. | 

Ba'nBarI8M [barbariſme, Fr. barbariſmo, It. and Sp. barbariſmrs, 
Lat. PagCagiowss, Gr.] 1. An impropriety of ſpeech, a rudeneſs in 
language. A term contrary to purity and exactneſs therein. The 
language is as near to it, as our modern barbari/m will allow. Dryden. 
2 ji orance of the liberal arts, want of learning. The genius of Ra- 


* 


— ſucceeded to the times of barbari/m and r Dryden. 3. 
rutality, incivility of manners. Bring the Iriſh from their delight of 
Iicentious Jarbariſin, into the love of goodneſs and civility. Spen/er. 
4. Cruelty, barbarity, unrelentingneſs of heart. | 
They muſt perforce have melted, RE TS OILS, 
And * itſelf have pitied them. Shakeſpeare, 

_ Banna'riTyY [barbarie, Fr. and It. barbaridad, Sp. arbaries, 
1. Savageneſs, incivility. 2. Inhumanity, cruelty. They treated 
him with all the rudeneſs, reproach, and barbarity imaginable. Cla- 
rendon. 3. Barbariſm, impropriety of ſpeech. , 

1 At beſt a pleafing ſound and ſweet barbarity. Dryden. 

Ba'rBaROUs [barbare, Fr. barbaro, It. Sp. and Port. Bagcag®-, Gr. 
barbarus, Lat.] 1. Savage, wild, rude. 2. Cruel, fierce. 3. Im- 
proper with reſpe& to ſpeech. 4. Ignorant, unacquainted with the 
iberal arts. 55 . ; | 

This word in i's original, if, according to ſeveral German gloſſo- 
graphers, it be derived of barbar, Teut, ad that be a vox hybrida, or 
word made of two languages, wiz. bar, Celt. a man, and Bax, Syr. 
made or procreated abroad, ſignifies no more than foreign or extra- 
neous, | R | : „ 

BAA Rs, Y [from barbarous] 1. Cruelly, inhumanly. 2. Ig- 
norantly, without knowledge, or art, or ingenuity. 3. Improperly, 
in a, manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech. _ eee 
| Ba'zBAROUs8NEss (of Bar borou,] 1. Outrageouſneſs, cruelty. 2. 
Clowniſhneſs, unpoliteneſs, want of good breeding. The barbarou/- 
ne/s of the Goths, Temple. 3. Impropriety of language. As touching 
the pureneſs of ſpeech, it is outgrowti with barbarou/ne/s. Brerewood. 
 Ba'rary; à large tract of Africa, on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
Mediterranean fea, comprehending the kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Barca. [71 Os „ 

. BaxBaRY Falcons, à kind of hawks commonly taken in Barbary, 
they making their paſſage through that country; this bird is leſs than 
the tiercel-gentle, but very bold; it is plymed with red under the 
wings, and is armed with long talons and ſtretchers. 5 8 
BAR Robert [ih — oÞ particular way of drefling hog's 
To fire en Bars (milinry term] ſignifies to dig oh the cannon 
over à parapet, inſtead of putting it through the loop-holes. __. 

Bax BE, Fr. A beard, s IP er TT 
e e ancient knights and ſoldiers 
who were accoutred at inte. See Ban B. be I 

To Ba'zzecus, a 4 2 8 % uſed in the Weſt- Indies for 
dreſſing a hog or a. pig whole: which, being ſplit tothe back-bone, is 
laid flat upon a large. gridiron, raiſed about two foot aboye 4 chur- 
coat fire, with which it is ſurrounded. N 4 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu'd, 8 
Cries, ſend me, Gods, a whole hog barbecn d. Pope. 
Dd | Ba Ac, 


Lat. 1 


B A R 


Banvzcve, a hog dreſſed whole in the Welt Indian manner. 

Ba' BRD [barbeli, Fr. of barba, Lat.] 1. Covered with barbs, or 
armour ; as, barbed ſteeds. Shakeſpeare. 2. Bearded like a fiſſi- hook; 
as, a barbed dart or arrow. Sent & 41 L 
'  *., Baxmep and CEST {in heraldry] is nt rh Engliſh wattled 


and combed, and ſignifies the comb and gills 

culariz'd for being of a different tincture from the body. LEES 
BarBe's [in heraldry] as croix barbte, Fr. i. e. barbed- eroſs, be- 

ing at the extremities like the barbed irons that are yſed for ſtriking 

fiſh, or other weapons or inſtruments commonly called barbed, which 

being ſtruck into any ching, cannot be drawn out again, without cut- 
ting a hole to make a paſſage for the beards. 


a'RBEL [barbeau, Fr. barbio, It. barbo, Sp. of barbus, Lat.] a 


fiſh found in rivers, that is large and ſtrong, but coarſe; ſo named, 
from a beard or wattles under its chaps or noſe; alſo knots of ſuperflu- 
| ous fleſh growing up in the channels of the mouth of a horſe. The 
ſame with barbes. | | ahi 
BA'RBELO [as from the Greek Sap&nnwl, Grabe on Irenæus, 
[0 a branch or ſpecies either of the gnoſtic figments, or gnoſtic 
y ſo called. Grabe and Ferom. See GnosTiCs. 2 BEE 
Barber [berbier, Fr. barbiere, It. barbero, Sp. barbeyro, Port. of 
barba, Lat. barbier, Du. balbierer, Ger. All which the German 
gloſſographers derive from the Scythian berber, yet uſed in the Perſian 
tongue] one who ſhaves or trims the beard. | Tn Loox 
 BarBeRr-Chirurgeon, or SURGEON, one who joins the practice of 
to the barber's trade. Such were all ſurgeons formerly. But 
now ſurgeons and barbers being two diſtin companies, a barber- 
_— enotes only a low practiſer of ſurge x. | 
* BARBER-Chirurgeons, They were incorporated by king Edward IV. 
but confirmed by moſt kings and queens ſince with enlargement of 
privileges, Their arms are a croſs quartered gules, a lion paſſant, 
gardant or, in the firſt quarter a chevron between'three, in the-ſecond 
party per pale argent & vert, a roſe crowned with an imperial crown, 
the firſt as the fourth, the ſecond as the third. Ta beg on dads 
To Barxzer [from the noun] to trim, dreſs, and powder out. Be- 
ing Barber d ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
A'RBERMONGER, a word of reproach in Shakelpeare, which ſeems 
to ſignify a fop, a man decked out by his barber. - Ss ba 
1 You whoreſon eullionly barbermonger draw. eee e 
Ba'xBERRIES 2 It. barberis, Sp. and Lat.] the fruit of the 
-tree or F | e 55 
BarBERRY-Tree [berbero, It. of barberis, Lat.] pipperidge - buſn; a 
pany ſhrub, bearing a long red berry of a ſharp I in clu- 
s. The ſpecies are: 1. The common barberry. 2. The bar- 
berry without ſtones. The firſt ſort is very common in England, and 
often planted for hedges. The ſecond ſort is counted the beſt. Miller. 
- Ba'rBEs, or Ba'RBLES 2 farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, uſually 
ery by two paps under the tongue, which, when enflamed, proyes 
Baxses [with husbandmen] a diſtemper in black cattle, known by 
a ſuperfluous piece of fleſh on their tongues, which ſometimes hin- 
ders them from eating their meat. 


Ban bung, kenning, Sax, f. d. the ſurveying-place of the 


city, Sc.] a fortreſs built on an eminence to overlook a city; alſo any 
outwork belonging to a building. See BARRAců cn. 
BaARRTMEROUs [barbiger, of barba, a beard, and gero, Lat. to carry] 
bearded, or wearing a beard. eee ug“ 
BaRRTOANAOE [in old records] money given for the maintenance 
of a barbican or watch- tower. i + {6-4-9 | LISLE UE $09 
BAR BORA, a maritime city of Africa, in the kingdom of Adel, 
upon the ſtreights of Babelmandel. * „ eee 
BARBZOTINE [in medicine] a grain, otherwiſe called ſemen ſanto- 
nicum, or worm · ſeed. | 8 | 
- Bazss, plur. of Barb: [barbes, Fr.] a ſort of armour for horſes, an- 
Seuchen * which covered the neck, breaſt, ſhoulders, and crup- 
Jer. See BARB. LOS CD Ae RR 
Fi one of the Britiſh Caribbee Iſlands, about 20 miles 
long, and twelve broad Lat. 18 170 N. Long. 61 Ww. 
_ BarBvu'stnsK01, a city of Aſia in the Ruſſian empire, ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the lake. Baikal. N A 
| Ba'xca, a country lying in the Mediterranean, between Tripoli 
and Egypt. It is for the moſt part a barren deſert. © . 
BaRcA RIA ha old records] a barkary or tan houſe. | 
 Ba'xcarE [bergerie, Er, ] a ſheep-cote, a ſheep- wall. 
BancETO NA, the chief city of Catalonia, in Spain. It is ſituated 
in a large plain along the ſhore of the Mediterranean, 3oo miles eaft 
of Madrid. It is the ſeat of the vice-roy of the province, a-biſhop, 
and univerſity, and enjoys a good foreign trade. Here are manufac- 
tures both of filk and woollen, and alſo of iron and ſteel. They like- 
wiſe make good wine, which, they export in large quantities. | 
 Ba'kCLas, a town of the province of Entre-Minho- Duro, in Portu- 
gal, about 30 miles fouth of Porto. Lat. 41% zo' N. Long. 9® 
1c W - + 9 1 wy ' ; hrs. . ; 


| lee Longo, a little low long ſea veſſel, without a deck, uſing 
both oars and ſails. Span. a ee a, 
" Bazco'cinan. [Syr. of bar, a ſon, and coebab, a ſtar] the name of 
4 Jewiſh: impoſtor in the ſecond century, who applied to himſelf that 
rophecy of Balaam, Numbers xxiv, 17. There ſhall come a flar out of 
acob ; and drew (as was foretold by the true Meſſiah) great numbers 
fter him, The — — Adrian, the better to repreſs the ſeditious 
irit of the Jews, (which ſtill ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the deſtruction 
of their city and ven refs flour A. D. 70.) rebuilt Jeruſalem, A. D. 
152, which he called Alia Capitolina, and placed there a eolony, 
gud built alſo a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, on the very place, where 
e temple of God had Rood. Upon which the Jews, under the con- 
duct of Batcochbah,” roſe up in arms againſt the Romans; and in that 
war had fifty cities demoliſhed ; 985 of their beſt towns deſtroyed ;\ and 

_ 580000 men flain by the fword, and in the end of the war, A. D. 136, 
were baniſhed Judza on pain of death; and thenceforward the lind 
, remained deſolate of its old inhabitants. Newton and Petavius com- 
rd — A branch of hiſtory, the more worthy of our notice, as it 
contains à moſt exact fulfilment of our Saviour's prediction, Matth. 
3 v. 15-28, See DE 'Leulan Oracle, and Sci run Pro- 
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a cock, when parti- 


capons, . Sc. are covered, in order to be roaſted, baked, men 


5 B A R | 
-- Band; bird, C. Brit. ſo called of Bardi the fon of Druis, win 


reigned over the Gauls] a poet. The word was firſt applied to cer. 
tain poets — hs ancient Gauls and Britains, who ſet forth in 
rave acti Wz 


verſe the b of the great men of their nation. There bj, 
amongſt the Iriſh, a kind of people called 5ards, which are to them 
inſtead of 'poets ; whoſe profeſſion is to ſet forth the praiſes or dif. | 
Praiſes of men in their poems or rhimes; the which are had in high | 


_— and eſtimation among them. Spen/er. | = 
o Bak, or Beard, to cut off the head and neck from the reſt | „, 
| BarDa'ch, or Barpa'sn [bardache, Fr. bardacſcio, It.] a catamite, | Ke 


' BarDa'xa {with' botaniſts] the plant burdock.- Lat. ö 1 
BarvDe'sanisTs, ſo called of Bardeſanes of Meſopotamia, who ha.. 5 my 
ing embraced chriſtianity, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge in | dea 
philoſophy, but afterwards adhered to the errors of the Valentinian, E 
adding to them others of his own; and aſſerted that the actions of | © = Ger 


mankind depended on fate; denying the reſurrection of the dead; dem 
indeed moſt of the oi currupters of the Chriſtian faith, denied the re. © 
ſurrection of the Bopy. . * 5 

BarDs in cookery] are thin broad ſlices of bacon, with which! 


ſtewed, oF. | r | at w. 
 Banve'LLE [bardella, It. with ere, a ſort of ſaddle made 72 
in the ſhape of a great ſaddle, but only. of cloth ſtuffed with ſtra, 5. 
= tyed tight down with pack thread, without either wood, lead, « | made 
n. ene EL | . . ro 
Ba RKDEMIck, a town of Lower Saxony in Germany, about ſevn | « be 
miles north of Lunenburg, ſubject to the elector of Hanover. Lat.. or mz 
532 4& N. Long. 10 E. with, 
Ba'rpovus [bardus, Lat.] blockiſh, fooliſh, ſtupid, ſimple. 3834 
BAR DT, a u of Pomerania in Germany, ſubject to Sweden, WF BA 
Lat. 54% 20 N. Long. 13 20' E. ; - who 
Bars [bane, Sax. and Dan. baar, Su. of the Gothic termination WF BA 
bar or batr; yet in uſe with the Germans; which being added to: large 


word, denotes its being open, evident or manifeſt} 1. Naked, with. 
out covering. 2. Uncovered as to the head, 1 reſpect. The lord 
uſed to be covered whilſt the commons were bare. Clarendon. 3. Plain, 
ſimple, nnadorned, - 7 731 6 en ö "op 
Their manners then were bare and plain, 
| For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. Spenſer. 
4. Detected, not concealed. a Ae dts e 
| Theſe varniſn'd colours failing, © by 
Bare in thy guilt” how'foul muſt they appear. Mz/tor. 
5. Poor, being without plenty, deſtitute of every neceſſary. Should 
the clergy be left as bare as the apoſtles, When they had neither ſai 
nor _ Hooker, Sometimes with / before the thing taken away, 
Leave them bare of gold. Dryden. 6. Mere. They live by your bar 
words.” Shakeſpeare; 7. Threadbare, much worn; as, a bare cot. 
8. Unaſſiſted, not united with any thing elſe, The determination « 
bare and naked ſcripture. Hooker. CANNED 7a 4K 
A Bars, a place free from graſs, made even and ſmooth to bow! is, 
eſpecially in the winter. | 
To make Bak [ bapian, Sax. bearn, Goth. ] to make naked, 9 
A Bars Pump [on ſhip-board]'a piece of hollow wood or metal, 
to pump beer or water out of a caſk. | 
ARE walls make giddy (or rather idle) houſewives. That is, when 
women have no work at home, they are apt to gad abroad in queſt of 
diverſion ; and ſo in time contract a habit of xdleneſs. The French 
ſay, Vuidis chambres font les dames folies ; much to the ſame purpoſe. 
The Latins ſay, Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obſa 11 
anguſta domi. | en z 
Bars, or Bore, pret. of to bear. See To BzarG 
To Bax - [from.the 2%. of abanian, Sax. to make bare] to ſtrip, 
to make bare or naked; as, to bare the breaſt. 1. 25 
BaRBBON R, ſo lean that the bones appear. Here comes lean Jack; 


here comes barebones, Sha leſpeare. 83 
BA“ I RT AED. 1. With the face uncovered or not maſked. Frenci 


crowns have no hair, and then you will play barefaced. Shakeſpeart 
2. Shameleſs, unreſerved, having no diſguiſe. The parties appear 


barefaced againſt each other. C/arendon. Barefaced bawdry. Dran. 
Baxtra'cenLY [of barefaced) openly, ſhamefully, without reſene WR who are 0 
or diſ;uiſe. Profligate wretches own it — Locle. Pretend to it 
BAaREFA'CEDNESS 8 aſſurance, effrontery, = 1. ARKING 
Ba AETOOr, having no the feet. I muſt dance sar WE n at. Canes 
Shakeſpeare. 15 r pe W- Sel pd * Fey non mor 
BARETOO TED, having no ſhoes on. He himſelf came Bargfum. WA Which 1mply 
Sidney. e ee eee es ellas 
Ba'xtoxnaww, eaten, or gnawn bare. ; "pen are 
My name is loſt, e | a A 3 gene 
Buy treaſon's tooth baregnawn and canker-bit. SB Ir. a= a man 
Ba'sEHEADED, having the head uncovered. out of reſpeR. 1 ved 2 
men went barebeaded. Bacon. | | of B V flittin 
BARE 1TH, a town of Franconia in Germany, in the margravat | leather, ny 


Culbach. Lat. 50% N. Long. 129 200 E. | B. 

Ba'xeLy [from bare] 1. Nakedly. 2. But juſt, or even fo mut — * 
or many, merely, only. The admiſſion of this word is as well bf | Yound to ſtak 
reading barely the ſcripture, as by explaining the ſame. Hoi” 
3. Poorly, ſlenderly. ; 8 3k | 
e i. 0 0 um ont t 

Tou have our roſes ns 

| And mock us with our ares. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Leanneſs. For their poverty I know not where they had chat f. 
for their Barengſ they never learned that of me. Shaleſtaare. 3. .. 
verty, want of neeeſſaries. Made like che. primitive church ©, 
28 * its purity, South. 4. Meanneſs of clothes ; as, the 
or Mis eekkke. 0 * | 
 BanyLe'vk, a town and Cape of Normandy in France, about !? 


miles eaſt of Cherburg. Lat. 49% 4% N. Long. 19 15 W. a U 
A Da, bargen, C. Brit. barguigne, Fr.) f. A contri” | 
ment concerning the ſale of ſome ing. 4 810 thin have it 


a 

ſold. Give me my price for the other two, and you ſh 

into the bargain.” L'Efrange.. 3. Stipulation niade. The ©, 

courteſies might have ends of alley and bargain, whereas 917 
U F 914 4/4 an * — f „waren ; 


% #7 I 7 AJ 
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B AR 


Eh : I | | | _—_— ob. 
agaer's could not; Bacon. 4. An unexpected Y» tending to, b 
1 55 4 hg Where ſold he bargains, Whipfſtitch ? ryden. F ” _ 

1 bargain ; fam'd. Sæwiſt. 5. An upſhot, an event. I am orry he 

WE your misfortune, but we muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain, Arouth- 

f. Alow i 2 : 
= N, as much as to ſay} „agreed. OE . 
ee is 8 ee What is done cannot be undone. 
. The Germans ſay: was geſchehen, ilt geſchehen. The French: ce 
= gu; ef fait of fait (what is done is done) as the Ital. Quel ch' @ fatto 
. /atto, Theſe proverbs are ſpoken to people, who, after having 
made any agreement or promiſe, are for retracting their word. 
= A good Bazcain is 8 pick-purſe, Fr. Bon march tire Vargent hors 
1 /a bourſe. That is (tho' it may ſeem a paradox) what is cheap is 
XX car, becauſe (according to the French) it draws dur money out of 
XX our pockets, and often tempts us to buy what we don't want. The 
Germ. ſay, as the Fr. Ein wohlkeiler kauf locket einem das geld aus 
dem beutel. And the Ital. I/ buon mercato vuota la borſa, (a cheap 
*XT bargain empties the purſe.) ) A , OE e 

1 Wake the beſt of a bad Bax AIV, or, what can't be cured muſt be en- 
dur d. It is certainly prudent to turn every misfortune of diſappoint- 
ment to the beſt advantage we can; and not, by indolently repining 
Nat what cannot be helped, to make bad worſe; 1 
To ſell one a Bak OAIN, to put a ſham upon one. ES: 
XX . Batcain and SaLs [com; law term] a contract or agreement 
made for manors, lands, tenements, '&c. and alſo a transferring the 
pro of them from the bargainee to the bargainer. 385 
F ... o Baxcain [of borgen, C. Brit. or Barguigner, Fr.] to contract 
or make an agreement either for buying or ſelling any thing; often 
with or. | en ee 
i * he or ſhe who accepts a bargain. n. 
ö Ba“ROAIN ER, [barguigneur, Fr. a haggler or chafferer] the perſon 
XX who profers or makes ſuch a bargain. 6,07, 9140 Sica 
BA ROE [bargue, Fr. barca, It. and low Lat. bargie, Du.] a ſort of 
large fine boat, commonly uſed. ſor: ſtate. or pleaſure. The barge ſhe 
ſat in like a burniſh'd throne. Shakeſpeare. - Alſo a larger luggage 
& veſſel, AT DARE panes We, is; eee co fi 
Bax couples. [with architects] a beam, Ec. mortiſed into another 
d ſtrengthen the building. i e FO 
Bax covsse [in architecture] that of the tiling of an 
XX houſe that projects over the principal rafters, where there is either 
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1 a gable or a gerkin-head. — j 
* A'RGER To Cone] the manager of a barge; as, London 
= bargers. Carew: | 6/4 AIRS $1215 


Bano Maſter 8 the mines] a ſurveyor. 
A Baren More 
X a court held to manage the affairs of mines. 
Bax [barck, Dan. Gargue; Fr. barca, It. low Lat. and Sp.] a 
ſmall ſort of ſhip;' or fea veſſel; with but one deck, and pointed or 
Bark [barck; Dan. barck or borck; D. O. and L. G. and Su.] 
I the rind or outermoſt covering of a tree. , = 
bie Baxx, [fo called by way of eminence] “ a capital medicine; 
& fys Dr. Alſton, imported from Peru, and of which the Europeans 
had no knowledge before the year 1640; when it was ſent to the 


1, WE viceroy's wife, ill of a tertian; and it cured her: the viceroy brought 
dhe powder with him into Europe, and made it known. But the Je- 
en 4 bringing it to Rome, and diſtributing it among the poor, it was 
t caalled from them, the Jeſuit's bark or powder.“ To which I may add, 
G — 3 hoy — — _ * * -_ their moſt exten- 
& five uſefulneſs, that good practitioner, Dr. en calls the upd 
ge | Ow, 7. e. the 2 Da hu : ? | ap 


To Baxx [prob. of barcker, Dan.] 1. To pull off the bark of a tree. 


f 1 make a noiſe at, to purſue with reproaches, to at. 


Wi - = An envy baſe, to bark at ſleeping fame. Spenſers | 
4 To Bank 2 4 Dog [beoncun, Sax.] to make the noiſe of a dog; 
ven he threatens. _ FOO 
0 Bang Cſaid of foxes) to make a noiſe at rutting time. 
. To Bark at the moon, or to Bax k where one cannot bite. French, 
al * aboyer.2 la lune. "The deſign of this proverb is to expoſe the folly of 
1. thoſe, who are given to threaten or rail at their ſuperiors, or thoſe 


LS who are out of their reach, to as little purpoſe as it is for a dog to 
pretend to inſult or terrify. the moon by barki ng. 
= BarxINnG Dogs ſeldom bite. Fr. Tout chien qui aboye ne nord fas. 
Lat. Canes timidi wehementias latrant quam mordent, Ital. Can chi ab- 
Laia non mord. H. Ger. Cin bellender hand beiſſet nicht leicht. All 
which imply, that huffing, heQoring, bouncing fellows, who are ever 
& quarrelling and inſulting, where they think they ſhall meet with no op- 
Y 3 — 2 or —— 2 with a _ generous courage; 
but are y cowards an animous ſouls, Who 

book a — of honour in the 3 | . 4 2 r 
Ban x- burning Cin huſbandry] a diſtemper in trees, commonly cu- 
red by ſlitting or cutting along the grain of the bark. | 
| | Barx-Far [with tanners] a tub, wherein they put bark for tantiing 


| mob Wy 
» Baxk-caLlLing [in huſbandry] an ini 3 . 
bound to ſtakes. 2 9] 3 received by trees being 


Dakk-BAx ED, ſtripped of the bark. Excorticated and Bark. Bare 


the body of the tree ſloping off, and it will quickly heal 
mn —— N K 4 DARE " oats. own | 
Bax Au, a town of Hungary, remarkable for two victories ob- 
laned over the Turks, the _ 1664, and the akin 1683. 4 
Bank EA {of- bark] one that clamours or makes a noiſe. What 
bath he done more than a baſe cor? barked and made a noiſe. But 
74 are rather enemies of my fame than me, theſe Barkers, Ben, 
Baars, in low cant language, are ſaleſmens ſervante, who walk 
— their ſhops, and invite cuſtomers in by their importunate ſoli- 
1 {from bark of mou rer, e, in ripping trees. x 
PARKHA'MSTEAD, a market town! i 
dale wer fle marks THT part of refordhire, 
C414 a 


of Benz an hill, and zemor; an aſſembly, Sax.) 


LY Trees, after they are barked, are tumbled down. Addiſon, 2. To 


trees may be preſerved by nouriſhing up a ſhoot from the foot, eating 


| Bax, a market town of Eſſex; 10 miles from London on 4 
creek that leads to the Thames. Here was formerly a nunnery, the 


richeſt and oldeſt in England, being founded by a ſon of Offa, king 


of the Weſt Saxons, in 680. | 185 
BAARLET, a market town in Glouceſterſhire, /about 15 miles ſouth- 
welt of Glouceſter. | 
Ba'nxwar, a market-town of Hertfordſhire, three miles from 
1 Royſton, and 35 from London. Ae 
4 $6afenve; See Bax. THESE 
. Ba'nLEMONT, a town of Hainault, in the French Netherlands; 
fituated on the river Sainbre, 15 miles ſouth of Mons, Lat. 50 10' 
N. Long. 3? 40“ E. Io | 
BarLE'TTA, a - town of Barri, in the kingdom of Naples; 
ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 22 miles welt of Barri. Lat: 419 of 
N. Long: 1770 g. | | | 
BarkY * bark of a tree] conſiſting of bark, belonging to bark. 
Ivy ſo enrings the barky _ of the elm. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba EY [probably 52, Heb: bread- corn] a fort of grain; it hath. 


a thick ſpike, the calyx, huſk, awn and flower, are like thoſe of | 


wheat or rye ; the ſeed is ſwelling in- the middle, and ends in a ſharp 
point, to which the huſks are cloſely united. The ſpecies are; 
1. Common long eared barley. 2. Winter, or ſquare barley, by 
ſome called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoer barley : the big 1s 
chiefly cultivated in the north of England; and in Scotland they call 
it bear, and is hardier than the other ſorts. Millar. Barley is 
emollient, moiſtening, and -expeRtorating ; it was choſen by . * 
erates as proper food in inflammatory diſtempers. Arbuthnot. But 
with this caution (if my memory does not fail me) not to take it be- 
5 a juſt expectoration begins, in the inflammation of the lungs and 
eura. | RE 
. Ba'sLEYBRAkxE, a kind of country play. 
went able ñ ]ĩ?ĩðĩ 5 
At barleybrake, her ſweet ſwift feet to try. Sidney. in 
Ba'sLEYBROTH, a cant word, ſometimes applied to ſtrong beer. 

Can ſodden water, | | tk 

A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their barley broth, 

Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat. Shakeſpeare. 
BaxIET Corn a corn of barley. It is the leaſt of our Engliſh long 
meaſures; three of which are ſuppoſed to make an inen. 

BaRLEZVY Mow, the place where reaped barley is laid up. —_ 
Bar [ beonm, Sax. burm, Wel.] yeaſt, the head or workings out 
of ale or beer; it is uſed as a ferment, and, put into bread, it lightens 
and ſwells it. 8 . . 
Ba'rmy [from barm) containing barm or yeaſt. 
Goblets 78 1 | 
Of witidy cyder, and of barmy beer. Den. 
Bauer E fin the hundred of the Peak in Darbyſhire] a court held 
for the regulation of the affairs of the miners. See BaxcnmoTs. _ 
B'axn [benn, _—_ place or houſe for laying up any ſort of 
grain, hay; or ſtraw, c. 5 . 
Baxx [beatn, Scot. born; Dan; barn, Su. beapn, Sax. barn, Goth. ] 


A child. 


* * 


bo. BarN i fall, a low phraſe; for 2 woman's being big witlt 


Barn Teams, a cant word for broods of childeenmn. 
Bax NA BIT ES, a ſect of religious or regular: priefts, of the con- 
gregation of St: Paul; their office is to inſtruct, catechize and ſerve in 
ons. FVFFEF ALY 
 Ba'xnacte [with farriers] a kind of bit or curb for an horſe. 
»BarnacLe, [prob. of beapn, Sax. a child, and aac, Sax, an oak}, 
a Soland gooſe, fabulouſly ſaid to be bred out of the rotten wood 
As. Barnacles turn Soland gxeſe, | 
In the iſlands of the Orcades. Hudibra t. 
. Surely-it is beyond an atheiſt's impudence to affirm that the firſt men 
might grow upon trees, as the ſtory goes about barzacler, Bentley. 
. BarnacLe [with mariners] a long red worm in the ſea, that will 


* 


eat through the planks of a ſhip, if it be not ſheathe. Y 


Ba'zxnacLes' [prob. of bean, Sax. to bear, and nech] irons put 
on horſes noſes to cauſe them to fland quietly when they ſhoe them or 
make any inciſion. ; „ * TIES 5 
| BaxnacLes [among the canting crew] irons, fetters. 


Ba'znarp-CasTLE, a+ market town in the biſhopric of Durham, | 


ſituated on the rivet Tees, 185 miles from London. "4 
 Ba'rneT, a market town of Hertfordſhire; 10 miles from London. 
 BA'RNSTABLE, a market town of Devonſhire, fituated on the river 
Taw, 30 miles from Exeter; and 194 from London. The word is 
compounded of bar, which, im the Þritiſh language fignifies the mouth 
of a river; and faple, which in the Saxon is a mart of trade. | 

_ Baro'co {with Iogicians] one of the barbarous words by which 
they expreſs the fyllogiſtic moods, and in this mood the firft 
tion mult always be an univerſal affirmative, and the e eee 
er negative, and — middle term the attribute of the two fi * W 
BaxousrER [barometre, Fr. barometrog Sp. Parque peer, of Bayes, 
weight, and jlgor, Gr. meaſure} an — r eſtimating the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and the ſeveral minute variations of its 
weight, by which che various changes of the weather are deter- 


mined. | | „41 bn l . 
The firſt inventor of it was Torricelli, at Florence, it 1645, from 
whence father Merſenne brought it into France the year following, 
1644, and monſieur Paſcal tried it in 1646, and gave an account of it 
in a piece printed in 1647 3 the uſes of this inflrument are to diſcover 
the gravitation of the incumbent atmoſphere (one of the nobleſt philo- 
ſophic diſcoveries) the changes of the weather, &c. 15 
The mechaniſm of the barometer is as follows: a gfaf tube A B, 


(Plate II. Fig, 1.) hermetically ſealed in Af having its diameter 


about I of an inc, and its length at leaſt 13 inches, is filled with 
mercury ſo juſtly, as not to have any air over it, nor any bubbles ad- 
hering to the of the tube, which is beſt done by means of a 

i capillary tube; the orifice of the tube, filled after 


„with a. | | 
| * ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as 


to:exclude any air betwixt it and the mercury, arid thus immerged in 
of a convenient diameter, lay however, as: not 10 


& wooden vi 


f 


- 


___ wi * 


"= 


Hence, if 
\__Jew of the tube, the changes in 


— 


B AR 


©” touch the bottom: at the diſtance of a8 inches from the furfact of the 


mercury, are fixed two plates, CE , and D F, divided into inches, 
and theſe again ſubdivid into any number of ſmaller 


_ : laſtly, 
the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, L. M. to prevent its being broke, 


and the baſon open, tho? ſecured from duſt. | 7 ; 
A barometer differs from a baroſcope, which latter only ſhews that 
the air is heavier at one time than another, without 2 the dif- 
ference. 1675 E 
Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the baro- 
meter more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere more accurate- 
ly; which has given riſe to a great number of barometers of different 
ſtructures. Hence comes the wheel borometer, diagonal barometer, 
horizontal barometer, pendant barometer, &c. | 


' Horizontal BanOMET ER, is a barometer, as AB CD (Plate II. 
Fig. 2.) the tube whereof is bent into the form of a ſquare, BCD, 
at the top of its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel, or ciſtern, 
AB; and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg C D. 
Diagonal BaxoMEeTER, where the ſpace of variation is 8 
larger chan that in the common barometer, and yet the riſe and fall 
more regular. Its foundation is this; that in the Torricellian tube, 


BC (Plate II. Fig. 3.) inclined at any angle to the horizon, the cy- 


Under of mercury equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphere, is to a 


* 
n 


oo 


cylinder of mercury equivalent to the ſame, placed in a vertical tube, 
as the length of the tube B C, to the ndicular height D C. 
e height D C, be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, &c. of the 
e diagonal barometer will be 
double, triple, &c of the changes in the common barometer. 
A Marine BazoMETER, is only a double thermometer for conve- 


niency at ſea. . See THERMOMETER. | | 


Opfer vation for the Uſe of the BaROMETER. 
I. The motion of the mercury in the tube does not exceed three 


inches in its riſing and falling. | 
I. The riſing of the 2 gen by es fair weather, and 
its falling, faul ; as rain, ſnow, bigh-winds and ſtorms. E: 
= he falling of the mercury in very hot weather preſages 
under. Lei 0 i | 
IV. The riſing of the mercury in winter, foreſhews froſt, and 
if the mercury falls three or four diviſions in froſty weather, a thaw 
will certainly follow; but if the mercury riſes in a continued: froſt, 
ſnow will follo “. | | 28 - 11 44 
- V. If ſoon after the falling of the mercury foul weather enſues, 
there will be but little of it, and on the contrary, if the weather proves 
fair ſoon after the mercury has riſen, the fame will happen. _. .. 
VI. If the mercury riſe much and high in foul weather, and con- 
tinues ſo for two or three: days before the foul weather is over, then 
continued fair weather will enſue. 8 c 
VII. If che mercury falls much and low in fair weather, and con- 
tinues ſo for two or three days before the rain comes, then you may 
1 a great deal of wet, and very probably high winde. 
VIII. if the mercury be unſettled in its motion, it denotes uncer- 


tain and changeable weather. kid's 
IX. As to the words that are graved near the diviſions of the in- 
ſtrument, though for the moſt part the alterations of the weather will 
agree with them, yet they are not ſo ſtrictly to be minded, as in the 
ing and falling of the mercury according to the foregoing obſerva- 
tions; for if the mercury ſtands at much rain, and then riſes up to 
changeable, it then foreſhews fair weather, altho' not to continue ſo 
long, as it would have done if the mercury were higher; alſo places 
which are more northerly have a greater alteration of the riſe or fall of 
the mercury, than thoſe that are more ſoutherly. n 
BaroME'TRICAL [of barometer] relating to the barometer; as, 
barometrical inſtruments and 222 | 4 
Bax o [the etymology of this word is very uncertain. Baro, 
among the Romans, ſignified a brave warrior, or a brutal man; and 
from the firſt of theſe ſigniſications, derives baron, as a term 
of military dignity, Fr. and Sp. barone, 
beonn, Sax. a nobleman ; and all of bar, baaren, or baren, Teut. a 
free gentleman, free-born. The Germans to this hour call a baron a 
freyherx, a free gentleman, But perhaps the original of this word is eicher 
of har, Celt. a man, or of bar, 'Teut. free, and perhaps the French ter- 
mination on for homme, or homme, as on dit for homme dit, man ſays, 
men ſay, or as it is ſaid, in which ſenſe baron:or waron is ſtill uſed by 
the Spaniards ; and to confirm: this conjecture, our law yet uſes baron 
and femme, inſtead of huſband and wife. Others deduce it from ber, an 
old Gauliſh word, ſignifying commander. Some think it a contraction 
of par homme, Fr. or peer, which ſeems the leaſt probable. Jobnſon.] A 
degree and title of nobility next to a viſcount, who being barons of the 
realm, are peers and ſit in the houſe of lords. Itis probable, thatanciently 
in England all. thoſe were called barons, that had ſuch ſeigniories as 
we now call court barons ;: and after the congueft, all ſuch came to the 
liament, and fat as nobles in the upper houſe. But when it ap- 
peared that the parliament was too much crouded, it became a cuſtom, 
that none ſhould come but ſuch as the king, for their extraordinary 
wiſdom or qualities, thought good to call by writ, which ran thus; 
bac vicr fantum. Aſter that, men ſeeing that this tate of nobility 
-was but caſual. obtained of the king letters patent of this dignity, to 
them and their heirs male; and theſe were called barons by letters pa- 
tent, or hy creation; whoſe poſterity are now thoſe barons that are 
called lords of the parliament; of which kind the king may create 
more at his pleaſure : it is nevertheleſs thought, that chere are yet 
barons by writ, as well as by letters patent, and that they may be 
diſcerned by their titles; the barons by writ being thoſe, that to the 
title of lord have their own ſurnames annexed; whereas the barons by 
letters patent are named by their baronies. Theſe barons which were 
firſt by writ, may now juſtly alſo be called barons by preſcription ; 
for that they have continued barons in themſelves and their anceſtors 


| 2 * — — 1 uy Dyna —ͤ— their 
* Oprics, have always ad. nt in upper o parliament 
Danone of :the [Exchequer, to the king, the principal of which is 
"called lat diet barony a | is afliſta 


A8 


borer the memory of man. There are alſo barons by tenure; as the 


and the three others are his nts, whoſe 


t. bara, Port. bare, Lat. 


wine meaſure, holding uſually a 


BAR 


office is to lock to the king's accounts, and being judges between th 
ce bel 


king and his ſubjects, determine in all cauſes of ju 
EXC uer. | ; ; 


Bakons of the Cinque "Ports, there are two to each of the fey, | i 
incheſter, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Dover, nd 


towns, Haſtings, | 
Sandwich, that have a place in the houſe of commons. 
Baron and Feme [in law books] a man and his wife. 


Bann and Feme [in heraldry] a term uſed when the coats of ; 


man and his wife are borne par pale in the ſame eſcutcheon, the man; 


being always on the dexter fide, and the woman's always on the fin; { 


ſter. Fr. 


A Baron of Beef [in familiar language] is, when the two firlojn; ; 
are not cut aſunder, but joined together by the end of the back. Þ 


bone. 


Bao . 1. The body of barons and peers. Charters of be 
| liberties of England, and of the foreſt, were with difficulty gaing Þ 
by his barenage at Staines" A. D. 1215. Hale, 2. The title or dy. 
nity of a baron. 3. A tax or ſubſidy of aid to be raiſed for the Þ 


king's uſe, out of the bounds or precincts of baronies. 4. The land 
which give title to a baron. 11 8 


Ba'roNEss .[baronne, Fr. baroneſſa, It. baroneza, Sp. and Port. of ö 


baroniſſa, Lat. See Bak OR] a baron's lady. 

Ba ROoNRET [Fr. baronetto: It; of baron, and et, diminutive termin. 
tion] the loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is beloy 
a baron, and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other 
knights, except the knights of the garter. It was firſt founded by 
king James I. A. D. 1611, when 200 baronets were created ; t 
which number they were always to be reſtraĩned; tho they are noy 
near four times that number. They had ſeveral privileges giver 
them, with an habendum to them and their heirs maſe. The reaſon 
for creating this degree was partly martial; for tho themſelves wer: 
not enjoined perſonal ſervice in the wars, yet each baronet was to 
maintain 30 ſoot ſoldiers for three years in Ireland, after the rate af 
three pence a day, for the defence. of that kingdom, and chiefly v 
ſecure the plantation of r or to pay into the exchequer 109; 
which with fees commonly ariſe to 1200 J. See KxICHTSs. Bu 
it appears by. the following. , that the term was in uſe befor, 
tho in another ſenſe. King Edward III. being bearded and croſe 
by the clergy, ſo as he could not reform things, was adviſed to dire! 
out his writs: to certain gentlemen of the beſt abilities, entitling then 
therein, barons in the next parliament ; by which means he had 
many barons in his parliament: as were able to weigh down the clergy; 
which barons were not afterwards lords, but baronets, as ſundry 6 
them do yet retain the name. Sperr. | 
* Ba'zowy [barannie, Fr. barama, It. Sp. and Lat. beopny, Sax. 
that honour or lordſhip, that gives title to a baron, and comprehend 
not only the fees and lands of temporal barons ;- but alſo of lords fi 
ritual or biſhops. Sir William Temple obſerves, that baronies wer 
originally the larger ſhares of the land of conquered countries, which 
the northern invaders, as the Goths, &c. uſed to divide among thei 
* and chief commanders. ; 0 760 | 
© Ba'koscbyrfof gage, weight, and cure, Gr. to view] an it 
ſtrument to ſhew 2 the weight of the atmoſphere; 
the barometer. determines what that alteration is. See BA ROC. 
Tee an FT ; | 
Ban [in heraldry] an ordinary in form of the feſs, but ſmaller, 
See Plate IV. Fig. 29, The barr-gime/, or double barr, is repreſentsl 
Plate IV. Fig. | * | | 
_ .Ba'rRa, one of the Scotch weſtern iſlands. Lat. 56 40 N. 
Long. 10 of W. 3 18 

BA'RRACAN [barracan,- or bouracan, Fr.) a ſort of coarſe cam- 


Ba'zRacu, or Ba'rrack 
originally were little cabins made by the Spaniſh fiſhermen on the 
ſhore, or huts or cottages for ſoldiers to lodge in a cap, when they 
have no tents, or when an army lies long in a place in bad weather; 
now barracks are edifices or ſeveral houſes built contiguous with con- 
veniences of lodging ſoldiers at home; as, the barracks in Ireland aui 

lan. Aan 51 7 

Ba'xRATOR, Or Ba'raTOR [of Bbarrateur, Fr. a cheat, of bard, 
Fr. fraud.] a common wrangler, an exciter of differences; one wv 
ſets perſons at variance, wrangling and brawling with others, nt 
who is continually unquiet. See BAA Ton. 

\ Ba'RRATRY [from barrator, in law] the crime of a barrator. 

BARRATRY, Or Ba'RRETRY [in commerce} is the maſter of a ſi 
cheating the owners or inſurers, either by running away with the ip 
ſinking of her, or embezzling her cargo. 

BARREL [barril, C. Brit. and Fr. 1 It. Barril, Sp. and Port] 
1. A cylindrical, but ſomewhat bulging, wooden veſſel, to b 
ſtopped cloſe, 2. A liquid meaſure, containing, of ale 32 gal 
of beer 36, of oil and wine * gallons and a half, and of beer vile. 
gar 34 gallons. 3. A Cylinder ; frequently that cylinder about which 
any thing is wound; as, the barre/ of a watch. See Fuzes. 4. 4 
oy Z, as, the barrel (or tube) of a gun, that which 

e ſhot, 2 

BaxxzT [a dry meaſure] of Eſſex butter contains 106 pound of 
Suffolk 256, a barrel of herrings ſhould contain thirty two galon, 

Gouſand herrings.” 

BARREL of tbe Ear [with anatomiſts] a large cavity behind de 
panum of the ear, in depth about three or four: lines, in wid 
ve or fix, covered with a very fine membrane, on which are eren 
veins and arteries. Manet ptr {ie 0 

BarnELs of Earth [in an army] 1. A: ſort of half. bogſhe® 
filled with earth, which are uſed as breaſt. works for covering the for 
diery; alſo to break the gabions made in the ditch, and to roll i 


* 


breaches. 


Thundering Banszls [with gunners): barrels filled with bow” 
granadoes, and other fire- works, to be rolled down a breach. — 
To BaxnpL, or BaAAEL wp [from the noun] to put into 3 

r 12 * 0 EN 1 

A*RREL-BELLIED, having a larg Sharp-headed, 
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onging tothe 


| — A tre 


„Fr. -baracca, Tt. barraca, Pp] | 
ea 
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are in the 
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| g diſtant One 
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their way il 


© citadet and 


BA RMN184 


cauſes of c] 
nominated 
outer, or in: 


Outward 


ſtudy: of the 


4 admitted to | 


Inner Ba's 


| attorney of 


„ or 

to plead with 
VACAT10) 
are obliged te 
cations. wiz, 
BAR ROW 
or is added ti 
grove ; and { 


BAR 


KB benend, Sax. unbearing,, bane, Sax. naked, proper- 
. rp pry vw ground fruit Jobnſon.] 1. Not pro- 


hy apph 18d co animals. There ſhall not be male or 
3 ing its kind; lied to animals. There not be or 
. —— 8 you. Deuteronomy. 2. Unfruitful, - ſterile ; 


as, that ſoil is barren, empty, dry, ſorry, poor. 
| ; 1803 ct phenol. Some ſchemes appear barren of _ 
= ©. #1. Sao. 4. Jujune, unmeaning, wanting ſpirit, 
=} dan e N | R 10 * will make themſelves laugh, 
d 0 ſet on barren ſpectators to laugh too. Shakeſpeare. | 
| - Barren oy, the herb creeping ivy. : 
- Ba'nrenLY [of Barren] unfruitfully. HT 
TX Bux'rzewness [of barren] 1. Want of the power of procreation 5: 
£4 ied to creatures. | By 1 
* 1 pray'd for children, and thought barrenneſs 
In wedlock a-reproach. Milton. | | / 
2. Unfruitfulneſs, a ſtate of not bearing; applied to the earth or 
| trees.” Lands have diverſe degrees of value, through the diverſity of 
WE their fertility or barrenneſs. Bacon. 3. Want of inventing or pro- 
= ducing any thing new ; applied to the mind. Ulyſſes“ adventures are 
mimitated in the nueis, tho' the accidents are not the fame, which 
= would have argued him of a total barrenneſs of invention. "Dryden. 
1. Want of materials, dryneſs of any ſubject. We dwell longer than 
che barrenneſi of ſo poor a cauſe could require. Hooker. 5. In divi- 
WE nity, a want of fervour, or of ſenſibility in devotion. ' Saints ſome- 
WE times are fervent, and ſometimes feel a barrenneſs of devotion, Taylhr. 
I Ba'nRKEN-sioxS [with aftrologers] the ſigns Gemini, Leo, and 


3 applied to 


Virgo, fo called, becauſe when the queſtion is aſked, whether; ſuch 

a perſon ſhall have children or not? if one of thoſe ſigns be upon the 

WE cuſp, or firſt point of the firſt houſe, they take it for granted, that 

me perſon enquiring ſhall have none. | . le. : 

== Ba'zrEnworT — att, Lat.] a plant with leaves ſhaped like 

T5 IVY. nt Fe 5 N 

1 Baton, a city 'of the kingdom of Naples, and capital of a pro- 

= 2X vince of the ſame name; fituated on the gulph of Venice. Lat. 40? 

HE 2X 40 N. Long. 179 40 E. | : | 

HE Ba'rxzevur [of bar and full] full of obſtructions; as, a barrful 
8 fitrife. Shakeppeare, | | 

= - Ba'zzicape, or BaRRICA DOE [barricade, Fr. barricata, It. barri- 

cada, Sp.] 1. A kind of intrenchment or defence, made in haſte, of bar- 


rels filled with earth, carts, trees cut down, or any thing elſe to keep 
N off an attack. 2. Any ſtop or obſtruction. Such a Sarricade would 
, ſtop the currents of the atmoſphere. Derham. rte 
| = ſo BaRRICA“DbE [of barricader, Fr. barricare, It.] to incloſe or 
x ſhut up with bars or barricadoes. A new volcano diſcharged matter 


till then Sarricaded up and impriſoned in the earth. Woodward. Alſo 
to ſtop any paſſage. ' The mixt gory he gene the ſtreet. Gay. 
Io Baxrica'po [of the noun] to bar or ſtop up. See to Barricape, 
| | Faſt ſhut the gates, and barricado'd ſtrong. Milton. 


# = BarrrIca'bots [in regular fortification] are trees cut with fix faces, 
ich and croſſed with battoons of the length of half pikes, bound with iron 
er at the feet, to be ſetup in paſſages or breaches, to keep back either 
© horſe or fobt. A 
1 = Baxrier [barriere, Fr. and It. It is ſometimes accented on 
e; le laſt ſyllable, but more properly on the firſt. oben] 1. An en- 
. nenchment or barricade. | N | | 
135 An ocean flows $77 24 bs 43-0545 ; » ak 
l. Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope. 5 
11 A ſtrong 'fortified place, on the frontiers of any country. The 
Dutch have poſſeſſion of the barrier. Swife. 3. An obſtruction or ſtop. 
x, If you value yourſelf as a man of learning, you build a moſt unpaſſa- 
dle barrier againſt all improvement. Watts. 4. A boundary, what- 
n. wer märks the limits of any thing. . eie 
© ; "I 'wixt that and reaſon what a nice Barrier; 
* Por ever ſepꝰrate, yet for ever near. Pope. nfs 
15 . A fort of warlike exerciſe or ſport of armed men fighting with 
hey IF ſhort {words, within certain bars or rails, ſet up for ſeparating them 
ter; from the ſpectators. For juſts, tourneys, and barriers, their glories 
e are in the Chariots. Bacon. . | * | 
wo” 8 BauuIIAS Iin fortification] are great ſtakes, ſet up about ten feet 
| dittant one from another, and about four or five feet high, having 
1 tranſoms, or overthwart rafters, to ſtop ſuch, as would vickady force 


their way in. Theſe” are uſually erected in void ſpaces between a 
citadel and the town; in half-moons and. other works. 

WE Ba'xrISTERS [from bay at which they plead] are pleaders of the 
cCauſes of clients at the bar of a court of jadicature ; called advocates 
or licentzates iv other countries and courts ; they are now uſually de- 
WT nominated counſellors at law, and are of two forts ; either outward or 
outer, or inner, : 4 F949 $0427 464 * | 

* Outward BarRisTER, or Outer BaRRIST ER, is one, who after long 
ſtudy of the law, at leaſt ſeven years, is called to public practice, 


to be but a contraction 


of barrow-tozun, i. e. a town in or near a grove, 


from 10 bear] any i ent or carriage moved by the hand, to 
ens earth by 8 x * on ; * 
and-BARR OW, ſuch an inſtrument to carry in the hand. 
4 Wheel-Barxgow, the like driven upon one wheel. ap 
akRow-Hop, a boar-hog, that has been geldee. ; 
; RULY, or BAR in heraldry] we underſtand it to be a ſhield 
* 8 
| are | 


* 


uſed it. 


, 


baſe; as, a baſe ſound, Bacon. 


BAS 


divided tranſverſe into four, or fix, or more equal parts, and conſiſting of 
two or more tinctures interchangeably diſpoſed, See Plate IV. Fig. 324 

BaRRY BENDY [in W is a ſhield equally divided into four, 
fix, or more equal parts, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, in- 
D rh varying the tinctures of which it conſiſts, Plate IV. 

18. 33. | | 

Barry P:4y [in heraldry] another particular way of blazoning or 
42 a coat armour, which is to conſiſt of ſix or more pieces. 

To Ba' R TER, verb neut. [baratter, Fr. to trick in traffic, of bara, 
a fraud or cheat, barrattare, It.] To traffic by exchanging commo- 
dities one for another, in oppoſition to buying with money. 

They ſcorn'd to trade or barter, | 

By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras. 

To Bax TER, verb af. 1. Io truck or exchange one commodity 

for another of a different kind, having with. | 
With a baſer man they would have bartered me. Shak:/zare. 

2. Sometimes with away, If they barter ' away their time, they 

ſhould have eaſe in exchange. Decay of Pety. 

BarTER [of the verb] the act of exchanging goods in traffic; alſo 
ſometimes the thing given in exchange. For china, old cloaths is fair 
barter. Felton. 5 1 

Ba'RTERER [of barter] he that barters or exchanges one kind of 
goods for another. 


Ba'rTERY [of barter] exchange of commodities. Cambden has 
BARTHOLOMEw, or Sf. BaRTHOLOUnw, one of the Caribbee 
lands; ſubject to France. Lat. 18 6' N. Long. 62 5' W. 
BA'RTLEMIEs, g. 4. Bartholomew days, ſo named from the cruel- 
ties, ſlaughters and maſſacres, that have been committed upon them. 
Ba'rToON, a market town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated on the ſouthern 
0 of the Humber; 35 miles from Lincoln, and 163 from Lon- 
on. | 
- BarTON. 1. 
houſe, &c, h 
BarTon [in Devonſhire and elſewhere 
nor, and ſometimes the manor houſe itſe 
yards and. backſides. 
BA'RTRAm, the name of a plant; the ſame with pellitory. 
Ba'RuLEs, a ſect of heretics, who held that our Saviour had only 
a phantom of a body, _ 
ee {in heraldry} is a fourth part of the bar, or half of the 
cloſet. 3 
Barycor'a [of gag, dull, or heavy and axew, Gr. to hear] a 
dulneſs, thickneſs, hardneſs of hearing. | 
Baxyco'caLon [with botaniſts] the thorn- apple. 
 BaryPHoNI'a [Bagufona, Gr.) a difficulty of ſpeaking. 
Ba's, low, ſhallow, mean. Fr. | 
Ba's exevaLitrs, low or inferior knights, by a tenure of a bare 
military fee, ſo called in diſtinction from bannerets and baronets, who 
were ſuperior knights : whence, it is probable, comes our knights 
batchelors ; and it is- not improbable that the name of batchelor's de- 
gree in the univerſity had the ſame riſe. | 
Basa'LTEs Pacanrn;, Gr.] a ſort of marble of an iron eolour ; alſo 
the hardeſt black marble. Lat. | 
BasANITES [of Baomilu, Gr. to examine diligently] a touch- 
ſtone or whetſtone. Lat. | 
Ba'se, adj. [bas, Fr. baſſo, It. baxo, Sp. baixo, Port. baſſus, low 
Lat. Sao, Gr.] 1. Mean, low, vile, worthleſs. The harveſt white 
plumb. is a C plumb. Bacon. 2. Difingenuous, having a mean or 
illiberal ſpirit. Shall that heart lifted up to ſuch a height be counted 
baſe? Sidney. 4 Of mean ſtation, of low account, having no ho- 
nour. If the lords degenerate, what ſhall be hoped of the peaſants 
and bafer people. Spenſer.” 4. Baſe born, born out of wedlock, and 
therefore not of honourable birth» Why baſtard? Wherefore baſe ®' 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Having no value; money of leſs value than it ought 
to be; commonly applied to all metals, except gold and filver. A 
inea is | pure gold, if it has nothing but gold, without any alloy or 
ſer metal in it, Locke, 6. Deep, grave, applied to ſounds ; this 
is frequently written Za, tho' the comparative Ber ſcems'to require 
J. 


BASE, fab. Fr. baſa;Tt. and Sp. baſis, Lat. of Bac, Gr.] 1. The 
bottom of any thing, commonly the lower part of a building or co- 
lumn. The cliff beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea. Shakefrare. 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. Little ſtatues ſet on great baſes. "Bacon, 
EM, rt of an ornament that hangs down as, houſing. Phalantus 
s in white, having his baſes and capariſon embroidered. Sidney. 

4. From bas, 64  Rockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs. ; 
With gauntlet blue, and baſes white. Hudibras. VANE, 

5. The 3 from which racers or tilters run, the bottom of the feld. 


A coop - for keeping poultry 5 A backſide, out- 


the dimeliie lands of a ma- 
and alſo out-houſes, fold- 


| narter, it weigh 
200 pounds, carries a ball one inch and an eighth We Ke * 50 
or ſix ounces weight. * ; 9 
N it, or 
that part which is under the body, and lies upon the zocle or pedeſtal. 
Bas [im fortification] is the level line on which any work ſtands, 
Basz Tin an — — 4 the lower part, conſiſting of the 
, and ſiniſter „ 1 


mts. 
Bas [of a conic ſection] a right line in the hyperboſa-and para- 
bola, arifing from the common interfection of the ſerant plane, and 
. re | 45 15 2 „ 
Bast of a folid Figure [in geometry] is the lowermoſt fide, or 


— % waits 


n 


{ 


BAS 


N is any ſide of it; but 
de, 


Bask of & Triangle [with 
ast of @ Triangle [ which lies parallel to the horizon. 


uſually and moſt properly that 


Bas diſtind [1n optics] — — 3 _ the pole of a 
con laG, in which the objects, which are beheld through it, ap- 
per difing, — well defined z and is the ſame — is called 


the focus. 1 . ; 

Bas Line [in 1 is the eommon ſection of the picture 

and the geometrical plane. : a 1 

- Bas Ring [of a cannon] is the large ring next to; and juſt behind, 

the touch-hole. 
Base Court [a. law term] an inferior one; which is not a court of 

record; as the court-leet, court-baron, c. 

Basr Fflate, or Bas Fee [in law] land or tenements held at the 
will of the lord of the manor. | | 
_ Tenants, tenants that perforni ſervice in villenage to theit 

lord. ; IN | | 

Bas Tenure [a law term] is holding by villenage or other cuſto- 

mary ſervice, in diſtinction from the higher tenure in capite, or by mi- 

litary ſer vice. | 
To Bas, verb act. [from the d.] to make baſe or leſs yaluable 

by alloy, or the mixture of meaner metals. Have men ſufficiently ra- 

fined metals, which we cannot baſe. Bacon. 725 
Ba'sEBORN, born out of wedlock ; as, a haſeborn child. 

BasgcOoURT, a lower court, not the principal one that leads to a 


houſe. 
In the baſerourt he doth attend. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'stLy [of baſe] 1. Ina baſe, mean, diſhonourable manner, 
; The king is baſely led by flatterers. ._ Shakeſpeare. 
2. In baſtardy. Two brethren 5% born. Knolles, 
Ba'seminDED, worthleſs, meanſpirited. ja 
It fignifieth abject, ba/eminded, coward, or nidget. Camden: 
Ba'seness [of baſe] 1. Meanneſs, vileneſs, badneſs. Your ſoul's 
above the baſeneſs of miſtruſt. Dryden. 2. Worthleſſneſs of metal. 


3. Baſtardy. | 
| Why brand they us 3 
EL, With baſe? with 49 ? baſtardy ? Shakeſpeare. 
4. Gravity or deepneſs of ſound. The proportion of air percuſſed 
towards the baſeneſs or trebleneſs of tones, Bacon. 
Ba'szvior, commonly written Ba'ssvio., a muſical inftrument 
uſed in concerts for its baſe ſound. | | 
To Ban, verb neut. [for abaſh] to be aſhamed. | 
His countenance was bold, and hahe not. Spenſer. 
 Ba'sHaw, or Pa'sHaw, a man of command. Turk. And accord- 
ingly it is uſed, not only for the great officers of the porte, as the ca- 
pudan -baſhaw, 7. e. commander at ſea or admiral ; boſtangi-baſhaw, 


the chief of the gardeners ; the baſhaw of bagdad, i. # 2 of 
the city and province ſo called: but is alſo applied [I ſuppoſe by 
way of compliment] to the inferior officers of the army; ſome- 


times to ſimple janizaries. Dherbelot, See BA“ss a4. FRE 
. Ba'suyvL [of abaſbed, made aſhamed, and full. This word, with 
all of the ſame race, are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines 
them derived from baſe or mean. Minſhew from verbaeſen, Du. to 
Krike with aſtoniſhment. Junius from Baie, which he finds in Heſy- 
chius, to ſignify ſhame. The conjecture of Minſhew ſeems moſt pro- 
bable.. Johnſon] 1. Shamefaced, timorous, modeſt. 2. Sheepiſh ; 
modeſt to a fault. He looked with a ba/oful modeſty, as if he 

feared the eyes of Men. Sidney. | ; | 
- Ba'sHFULLY, ſhamefacedly, timorouſly, modeſtly. 
Ba'sHFvLNEss, 1. Shamefacedneſs, timorouſneſs, modeſtly, as 
ſhewn in the outward appearance. 2. Faulty, or ruſtic ſhame. . O- 
thers have not ſo much of this fooliſh ba/s/u/nef5, to aſk every one's 
en; ,, as nf 2 | : 
- BasH E was Ne by the ancients as a virgin, cloathed in 
white, as a token of chaſtity, veiled, to ſhew that a virtuous woman 
ougght not to expoſe her beauty; in her hand a lilly, as the emblem of 
modeſty ; and ſtanding on a tortoiſe, to ſhew that chaſte women ſhouid 
not be-given to ramb ing. | | | 
Basik'NTo, a river of the kingdom of Naples, which riſes near 
Potenza, in the Baſilicate, waters that province, and runs into the 

Salze of Tarento. f | ; 
Ba“s1L [baſilic, Fr. baffilico, It. basilico, Sp. bazilica, Port. ocymumn, 
Lat.] an herb. The ſpecies of this plant are eight : 1. Common baſil. 
2, Common baſil, with dark green leaves and white flowers. 3. Leſ- 
- fer baſil, with narrow ſerrated leaves. 4. The leaſt bafil, commonly 
called the buſh-baſil, &c. The firſt ſort is preſcribed in medicine; 
but the fourth is eſteemed for its beauty and ſcent, Millar The herb 
ſweet Baſil. | : 2 4 N 
Basil {in joinery] the ſloping edge of a chiſſel, or of the iron of 

a plane, the angle to which it is ground away. "or 

Bait, the ſkin of a ſheep tanned. . 
d the edge of a tool to a cer- 


To BaziL 22 the noun] to grin 
tain angle. Theſe. chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a Zaf/, as the 


joiners chifſels on one of the ſides, but are baſſiled away on both the 
flat fides ; fo that the edge lies between both the ſides, in the middle 
of the tool. Maxon. 2 | | 
BAL; a city and canton of Switzerland, near the confines of Al- 
ſace, ſituated on both ſides the river Rhine. The city is large, po- 
pulous, and fortified. Lat. 4 40 N. Long 7* 4 E. er 
Bast A RR Os [in 1 1 See SPHENOIDES. . 
Basic [ba/ihique, Fr. bafilica, It. and Sp. Baownn, Gr.] a large 
hall, having two ranges of pillars, and two iſles or wings, with gal- 
leries over them. Theſe baſilics were at firſt made for the palaces of 
inces, and afterwards. converted into courts of juſtice, and at laſt into 
Saur d 3 whence a baſilic is generally taken for a magnificent church, 
as the Zafilic of St. Peter at Rome. Baſilics, with the writers of the 
4th century, fignify thoſe noble piles or ſtructures, in which the 3a- 
dies of the ſaints: and martyrs were now placed; and unto which, 
upon account of the ſuperſtitious (not to ſay idolatrous) worſhip there 
obſerved, the Eunomians would not enter. See Eunomians. | 


Beastie Conſtitutions, an abridgment and reform of the . ＋ hd 
g, made under Bakilius and Leo, whence they w 

Beenden, Lat. or Balle Zain {is anatomy] the middle vein 
of the arm, the Tiver vein. It is called baf/ica by way of pre-emi- 
1 and the name is likewiſe applied to many medicines for the 


Ppharmacon. I put a pledget of bafilicon over it. Wiſeman. 


BAS 
- Ba$111CaL'-[Paoixix®s, Gr} king-like, royal, - 
- Ba's1LICaL, or Ba's1L1c [from +ba/ilica] belonging to the baſic 


vein. Aneuriſms follow upon bleeding the bafilic vein. Sharp. 
Bas81r'L1cown, Lat. [P#o1axxo, Gr.] an ointment, called alſo tetra. 


Bas lieus [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar in the conſtellation Leo, 
called cor leonis, e _ 
Bas1L1'D1ans, a ſect ſo called, from Bafi/ides, their ringleader in te 
ſecond century, and cotemporary with Saturninus, who flouriſhed at 
Antioch, Baſilides in Alexandria. And the new ſcheme of theolooy ?- 
which he advanced, was as follows: That the ſupreme God, whom le 
ſtiled Abraxas, [See Apr axas] begot the abi, cr underſtanding ; from | 
the vis, was the logos derived; from the /ogos, Phroneſis (or, as Tertul. 
lian tranſlates it) providence ; from Phroneſis, Sophia, and Dynami, | 
i. e. wiſdom and power; from Sophia and Dynamis ſprung power, | _ 
principalities, and angels whom he calls the u; by which angel; | 
was the fit heaven created; and then from them, by way of dei. |. 
vation, other angels aroſe, who made another heaven, which reſe. 
bled like an antitype, the firſt; and in like manner, one generation os | 
angels after another (with their reſpective heavens) MT, till the © . 
number of heavens amounted to 365; all made by them, in honour | 
of the chief God, whoſe name [Abraxas] contains that number 
within itſelf. And that the angels who were poſſeſſors of the 520 f 
heaven, (whoſe. head they affirmed to be the God of the Jews) crea. | 
ted our world, and all things therein... That this God of the Jews, 
aiming to ſubject the nations to that people, was oppoſed by the ret. 
'That the mition of Chriſt, who was the firſt-begotten d, was in-. 
tended to reſcue his followers from the power of them that created the Þ 
world z that He did not become truly incarnate, but only appeared n 
a human form ; and that Simon the Cyrenian was by the Jews mil. 
taken for him, and ctucified in his ſtead ; and in a word, that by the 
knowledge of this moſt exce/lent ſcheme, we are delivered from the 
powers which created the world. —The Baſilidians confined ſalvatic 
to the ou; the body being by nature corruptible. They did nd 
ſcruple to eat things offered to idols, and are charged with the uſe of 
incantations, and univerſal] uncleannefs. Irzneus and Tertullian. | 
have dwelt the longer on this ſect, as their ſyſtem affords us a cler 
inſtance of what the /cripture means by hereſy, i. e. not a mere mi. 
take of judgment, but (as St. Paul ſtiles it) à work of the fleſh. See 
W e Fr. e lr s 1 5 
a's1L18K [bafilic, Fr. Safiliſco, It. Sp. and Port. bafiliſeus, Lat. d 
Baonox®-, ol Caomvs, Gr. a king riod of * called alſo; 
cockatrice; not above three palms long, and differenced from othe 
ſerpents by having a white ſpot on the head, as a ſort of diadem « 
crown, that rolls not up himſelf in foles as others do, but bears bi 
body ere, as far as the middle; this ſerpent is ſaid to drive ava 
all others with his hiſſing, to deſtroy animals and fruits, &c. by hi 
infectious breath, to burn herbs, and to break ſtones. 
Make me not ſlighted like the LL; | 
I've look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 
By my but kill'd none ſo. Shakeſpeare. 
A Basilisk, having the head and eyes of a hawk [hieroglyphicall] 
among the ancient Egyptians, was uſed to repreſent the provident 
of God, becauſe no other creature is fuller of ſpirit and vigour. Thi 
creature is ſaid to kill at a diſtance, only by ſending out of its eyes 2 
RO r which it conveys to the creature with whom it is diſ- 
pleaſed, .:; * 2 
Bas1118K8 were frequently placed by the ancients in the preſenoe 
of their gods, either at their feet, about their middle, or winding 
their tails about their heads, as a ſymbol of their immortality, be- 
cauſe this ſerpent is very long lived. | 
Bas IL Isk Thafilc, Fr, Safiliſco, It. in gunnery] a long and large 
piece of ordnance, or cannon. 
Ba'sin. See Bason; which is the more frequent ſpelling, but 
not according to etymology. | 
Ba'sinETs, an herb. RR | 
BasincsTo'ke, a market-town of Hampſhire, 16 miles from Win- 
cheſter, and 48 from London. 
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 Ba$10GL0's8A [wh anatomiſts] a po of muſcles ariſing from tie Bass R. 
baſis or root of the bone hyoides, which ſerve to depreſs or ke? Wat plays x 
down the tongue. 1 = Basso V. 

Basis, Lat. 1. The foundation of a column or bnilding. Part Basso V. 
diſe, being raiſed to this height, muſt have the compaſs of the who: I Bs R. 
earth for a bafis and foundation, Raleigh. 2. The loweſt of the th WE lief, or in 
principal parts of a column, which are the baſis, ſhaft and capits W preſented, 
Coming to the bottom we obſerved an Engliſh inſcription upon e nen a me: 

| baſis. Addiſon, 3. That on which any thing is raiſed. WP ſtinguiſhal 
Thy gentle height made only proud ea; but 

To be the bafis of that pompous load, So 35 Set 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Dera WES 1 

4. The ground-work, or firſt principle, of any thing. ind kind. 
Build me thy fortune on the bafis of valour. Shale heart. ed like oth, 

Basis [with anatomiſts] the upper and broader part of the ben t ſerves for 
oppoſite to the mucro or point; alſo the bottom of the bone hy BS Bassa 
at the root of the tongue. P ii and Eur 

Basis, Lat. [in architecture] the foot that ſupports a pillar, the p: Wn Baer, lint 


deſtal. Cæſar on Pompey's bafis lies along. Shakeſpeare. 

To Basx, verb a8. [perhaps of backaren, Du.] 1. To warm by 

ing in the heat; almoſt generally applied to animals. 
Strech'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſs at the fire his hairy firength. Milton. 

2. To keep or lie in a warm place expoſed to the ſun, 


Birds bath'd within, or 3% 4 upon its fide. Dean. , 
BaskET 3 C. Br. bafzed} Wel. taſcauda, Lat. Barbet 
$ifir wenit Baſcunda britannir. Martial.} A veſſel made of u 
ruſhes, or ſome other lender ſubſtance interwoven. ae bu 


or any other 


BasxeT-ArLT, the hilt of a ſword; ſo made, as to contain now 
and defend ii. rann b 
is puiſſant ſword 0 unde 


'With 4a/ter-hile that would hold brot, 
And ſerve for. fight and dinner both. Hudibrs,, - 
| 'They in their bafter-bilee their bey'rags brey d. Dr. L 


BAT 


— 


8 | . , 7 ; . 84 
zs zT-wonax, 4 woman who plies 
2 bt EF BASNETUM 


| in a market | with a baſket, 
Wo carry any thing home that is bought. | 

helmet. 1 | 
2 ies, l. bafia, Sp. barta Port.] 1: 28 


Baso [baſfin, Fr. 2: Abiy hollow place capa- 


ious of liquids. ; 
* The rapid motion would eject, : 
acious caves contain, 


The lance the WH aſon caſt the main. Blackmore. 


=. 3 And from its _—_ og tips 
Up for repairing or building . 
ee a 5 Alaſß- gründer form the convex-glaſſes, 5. A _ 
ell or caſe of iron placed over a furnace, in which hatters moul 
ee matter of a hat into form. 6. A =_ near the ſea, incloſed in 
. th a narrow entrance, where ſhips may lie in ſafety. 
The jutting land two ample bays divides, | 
The ſpacious baſons arching rocks incloſe; 
EY A ſure defence for every ſtorm. Pope. | | 
Bison [with anatomiſts] a round cavity in the form of a tunnel, 
Wtuate betwixt the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
Point of the glandula pituitaria. 
© Bacons of a Balance, two pieces of braſs or of other matter, faſ- 
ned to the extremities of the ſtrings of a balance, the one to hold the 
Weight, and the other for the thing to be weighed. 580 
RE Ba50n of 4 Fer d Fan, a reſervatory of water, a ſmall pond: 
_ On one ſide of the walk is a hollow baſin: Spectator. 
Bass [e, Fr. in muſic] the loweſt of all its four parts, which 
&rves as a foundation to the other. It is grave and deep; See Base. 
Bass, Bassock, or Hassocx [ſuppoſed by Junius to be derived, 
We baſket, from ſome Britiſh word, ſignifying a ruſh ; but perhaps 
ore properly written 60%, from the French boſe. Jobnſon] a fort of 
aduon made of ſtraw, a mat uſed in churches to kneel on. Hav- 
e voollen yarn, ba/5 mat, or ſuch like, to bind them. Mortimer. 
I s 2 collar for cart-horſes made of ſtraw, ruſhes, ſedge, &c. 
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* Bass 
eo. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of baſs relief; in the firſt, 
ee front figures appear almoſt with the full relief; in the ſecond, 
hey ſtand out no more than one half; and in the third, much leſs, as 


7 
A FL 


1 coins. | — 
Bass Viol, or Baſs Violin, a muſical 1 inſtrument, of the 
ee form with the violin, but much longer. One of the muſes plays 


on a baſs-viol; Dryden. 
Bb: Ba'ssa, a Turkiſh governor ſo called. See BASHA W. 
Bass Tenura [in old deeds] baſe tenure, or holding by villenage, 
other cuſtomary ſervice, in diſtinction from alta tenura, the high- 
= tenure in capite, i. e. in chief, or by military ſervice, &c. 


che Portugueſe. Lat. 19% 3o' N. Long. 21% FE. 

= Ba'ssz Enceinte, or Ba'sse Incloſure [in fortification] the ſame as 
ale bray. Fr. a 

= Bassz'r, a town of French Flanders, on the confines of Artois. 
Sat. 50% 33'N. Long. 30 30 E. 


eented at Venice. Gameſters would no more blaſpheme: ind lad 
1 _— Baſſet 3 be broke. Dennis. er 
Bass rro [muſic books] a baſs viol or violin of the ſmall 

. — Os from baſs viol, or violin of a larger * | 25 
3 | | gg * e outh-eaſt eee of the Province 0 N 
© B'azs0 [in muſic] for the moſt 


r 
"B+ 
” wh 


j part ſignifies the baſs ; but ſome- 
| $$ Basso Concertante [in muſic] the baſs of the li E 
| baſs that plays — the — — e EI, 


7 
FL 
4 


hich is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other baſſes by figures ove 
We notes in muſic books, which figures ar 200 the organ, 
| —_— ſpinet, and Fee aun EET mY AM Te 
| Bass0 Recitante [muſic book] the ſame as ba/ſz concertante. 
Basse Repieno [in muſic} the baſs of the 4 — S che baſs 
Nat plays now and then in ſome particular places. l. 
= Basso Viola [m muſic] a baſe viol. 77. | 
Basso Violine [mufic books] the baſs for the baſs violin. . 
Basso Reliews * maſonry, carving, caſtinig, &c 
Füef, or imboſſed work, is when only half the bodies of figures are 
WE preſented, or when the work is low, flat, or but a little raiſed : as 
When a medal or coin has its figure or imprefs low, thin, 
FX 8 the _ 5 4. ſaid that the relief is low and 
Peak; but when it is much raiſe ief is ſaid to be bolc 
Wrong. See Bass Relief. « 99h — * mY a - 
* n with baſs, a haſſock. 85 
. ASSOO'N en, Fr. baſſone, It.] a muſical wind i of 
| 5 ind kind. It is blown 7 a arr has * 
x ted like other large flutes; its diameter at bottom is nine inches, 10 
1 ſerves for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, &c, - e 
essen, a large city of Aſia, fituated on the conf 
is and Euphrates, Lat. 30 20' N. Long. . 
TY Basr, lime-tree wood made into ropes — Bs 
= Baran, /. [in civil and canon law] 1. One born of a w. 
nn unmarried, ſo that the father is not known, according 1885 . 
WP! law. 2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe; I hal 
= -- * _ words, baftards, and ſyllables, | 
no allowance to your boſom's tr - | 
. BASTARD, adj, [batard, F. f — . 
lefcetded, baftardd, Wel. of low birth, boftards It. Sp. and Por 
No betten out of wedlock ; as, baftard c dren, ba bor: % 
a ve. or genuine, counterfeit, falſe. In this ſenſe, Whatever bears 
| — —_— » Ae is called 7 or baſtard 
Men puriue their owu deſigus of power, : 
r 
* is always proud. How, far this proverb is true, I 
probate, — te determine: but, where it is ſo, the reaſon is 


x of the Ti. 


of baſe and tardon, 


on s they, bor their w eaſe t the maſt 
| . to which pride and infolence faturally follow * ſhame and mo- 


4. A concave piece of 


and ending at the 


Relief [of bas and relief, Fr.] raiſed work. See Basso Re- 


Bassin, or Ba'ccei, a port town of the hither India, ſubject 


RH BASF Fr. baſſetra, It.] a fort of game at cards, ſaid to be firſt 


| 8 Basso Continuo [in muſic] the thorough baſs or continual baſs, 


i. e. baſs or lo-. 


and hardly 


ſueh people knowing themſelves expoſed to public 


bas 


To BAsTARD [from the noun] to ſtigmatize with baltardy, to 
convict of. baſtardy. Not an uſtal word. Her two ſons were de- 
poſed from the crown, baftarded in their blood, and murdered. Bacon. 

BasTARD-Cedar-T ree, called guazuma in the Welt Indies. It grows. 

lentifully. in the low lands of Jamaica, where it riſes to the height of 
Forty or fifty feet, and has a large trunk, The timber is cut into ſtaves 
for caſes. of all ſorts, and uſed for many other purpoſes. The fruit is 
eaten by. cattle as it falls from the tree, and is eſteemed very good to 
fatten them. Miller. | i 

To Ba'sTarDize [abd/tardir, Fr. imba ſtardire, It ] 1. To make 
one a baſtard, to convict of baſtardy. 2. To beget a baſtard. I had 


been what IJ am, had the maidenlieſt ſtar in the firmament twinkled on 


my baftardizing: Shakeſpeare; x 
Ba'sTARDLY, adv: [of baſtard] in the manner of a baſtard, ſpu- 
riouſly. | 
5 Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foils diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays. 
Let the mind's thoughts but be tranſplanted ſo 
Into the body, and baftardly they grow. Donne. 
 Ba'sTarDY [from baſtard] the condition of a baſtard; defect of 
birth, objected againſt a perſon born out of wedlock : it diſables the 
baflard, both according to the laws of God and man, from ſucceeding 
to an inheritance. Ay/ife. 0 
Bas TARDY [b aſtardigia, It. baftardia, Sp.) an enquiry; examina- 
tion or trial at law, whether one be a baſtard or not. | 
To BasTE. 1. To moiſten meat with butter or dripping, by falling 
on it, while it is roaſting on a ſpit. The fat of mutton falling on the 
birds will ae them. Swift. 2. To drip any thing on meat that is 
roaſting. The meat wants what I have, a baſling. Shakeſpeare, 
To Bas TRE a flint with butter. That is, to do a thing to no pur- 
poſe, for baſte it as long as you will, it will never be ſoft. 
To BasTe [batir, Fr. to make long ſtitches, 7mbaſiire, It.] to ſew 
ſlightly with ſtitches, | | 
To Bas TE Cof baſtonner, batonner or battre, Fr. Bazata, in the Ar- 
moric dialect, ſignifies to ſtrike with a flick; from which perhaps C- 
„ion, a ſtick, and all its derivatives or collaterals may be dedaced. 
Trans Participle bated or baten]! To beat or bang ſoundly with a 
en.. 5 
BasT1'LE [in Paris in France] formerly a royal caſtle, now chiefly 
a priſon for ſtate offenders. | | 
Ba'sT1a, the capital city of the ifland of Corſica. It is a good port, 
and fituated on the north-caft part of the iſland. Lat. 42 20 N. 
Long. 9 40“. E. | ee ee D n eee 
BasTiME'NTos, fmall iſlands on the coaſt of Darien, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated a little to the eaſtward of Porto Bello. | | 
BAa'STINAaDE, or BasNina'Do [baftonade; Fr. baſlonata, It. Baſto- 
nada, Sp.] 1. Blows given. with a ſtick. 2. The act of cudgelling, or 
beating with a cudgel. This courteſy was worſe than a baftinado to 
Zelmane. Sidney. Harſh and rugged ſounds of baſiinadoes. Hudibras. 
3. Sometimes applied to a puniſſiment among the Turks, by beating 
an offender on the buttocks, or on the ſoles of his feet. ; 
To BasTinape, or To BasTinapo [Sonne, bitonner, Fr. Ga/to- 
nare, It.] to beat with a flick or cudgel. Nick with a cudgel began to 
baſftinado old Lewis. Arbuthnot. | | : 
Ba'sT1On [Fr. and Sp. baftione, It. in fortification] a maſs of earth, 


: ſometimes faced or lined with ſods or brick, and ſeldom with ſtone, 


which generally advances towards the country, and ſtands out from a 
rampart, of which jt is a principal part, the bounding lines of it being 
two faces, two flanks, and two demigorges. This is what, in the an- 
cient fortification, was called a bulwark. REL h 5 
Basrion Compc/ed [in fortification} is when the two ſides of the in- 
ner polygon are very unequal, which cauſes that the gorges alſo are 


r | | | 
Ba'STION Cut, or BasTION with a Teraille [in fortification] a ba- 

ſtion, the point of which is cut off, ſo as to make one angle inwards; 

and two points outwards; this is done, when water, &c. obſtructs the 
carrying on the baſtion to the full extent of it, or when it would other- 
wiſe be too ſharp. | 


BasT1on De/ormed, or Irregular BasTiON lin fortification] a baſtion 


that wants one of its demigorges, by reaſon that one ſide of the interior 
| Polygon is very ſhort. ; 


Demi BasTrow [in fortification] a baſtion which has but one face 
and flank, and is commonly raiſed before the horn or crown-work, 
called alſo an empaulement. | | 

BasTzon Detached ¶ in fortification} one that is ſeparated from the 
body of the works. en 155 4 | 

| Double Bas'rion 4 fortification] one which has another raiſed 
higher on the plain of the great baſtion, twelve or eightcen feet being 
left between the breaſt· work of the lower, and the foot of the higher. 

. Hollow Bas Tot, or Voided BasTron [in fortification] a baſtion 
having — 4 rampart and a parapet, ranging about its flanks and 
faces; ſo that a void ſpace is left towards the center, and the ground 
is there ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no intrenchmennt can be 
made in the center, but what will lie under the fire of the beſieged. 

Flat BasTion, or Plat BasTion [in fortification} a baſtion which 
is built on a right line, in the middle before a curtain, when it is too 
long to be defended by the baſtion at its extremes; that is, when the 
diſtance detween the angles of the interior polygon is double the uſual” 
length: but it generally has this diſadvantage, that unleſs there be an 
extraordinary breadth allowed to the mote, the turning angle of the 
counterſcarp runs back too far into the ditch, and hinders the fight and 
defence of the oppoſite flanks; - | 

A regular BasTion [in fortification] is 
portion of faces, flanks and gorges: * 

A folid Bas rio [in fortibeation] is a baſtion filled up intirely, and 
has the earth equal- to the height of the rampart, A any voick 
ſpace towards the cente. IK | | 

Bas rio de France, a fortreſs in the kingdom of Tunis, ſubje& to - 
France. It is fituated about 80 mites weft of the city of Tunis. 

 BasTor'oNs, a town of the Netherlands, in the province of Luxem- 

Lat. 50 N. Long. 5 26 E. . 

BasTo'n, or BaTTO'oN fo baton, Fr. a ftaff] 1, 41 ſtaff or club, 

We ſaw people with bafon in their hands. Bacon — i 


that which has its due pro) | 


Shouldery 


” 
— 


a nurſery, 


were reſtored to. 


12 Shoulders with batoon, K Wil ent 4 
Clawid and cudgel d to ſome tune. Hudilras 


>. A truncheom or the earl marſhal's ſtaff, a badge of military bo- 
nour. 3. One of the wardens of che fleet; being an officer who at- 
tends the king's courts with a red ſtaff, for taking ſuch. into cuſtody 
who are. committed by the caurt, 1 | 

BASTA DO. See BagTINADE.. = Bri /0 

BasTo/on, or BAT Too [in architecture] the fame as torus, 4 
round member encompaſſing the baſe of a pillar between the plinth 
and the liſt. n Sl 

BasTo'N; BaTo'n, Bavoo's, or Ba ru [in heraldry} does not 
ve from ſide to fide as the bend or ſcarf does, and is. in the form of a 
truncheon, and a note of baſtardy, and ought not to be borne of any 
metal, unleſs by the baſtards of princes ; nor ought it to be removed, 
till three generations, with which they bear the coat armour of their 
fathers, and when they leave it off, they muſt bear ſome other mark, 
according as the king of arms. thinks fit, or elſe he may alter the whole 
coat, See Plate IV. Fig. 34 ; | 

Bar [bar, Sax. this word ſeems to have given riſe to a great number 
of words in many languages, as ba/tre, Fr. to beat, baton, battle, beat, 
batty, and others. 
by its weight, in oppoſtion to a ſharp. edge; whence <vhirlbat and 
brickbat. Jobnſon] 1. A club to ſtrike a ball with at the play called 
cricket. Their bones were broken with bats. Hakewill., 2. A walk- 
ing: ſtick. | 14 W229! 


* 


I 


A handſome bat he held, | Py e 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer, «© 
A Bar, a ſmall bird that bears ſome reſemblance in its body 
to that of a mouſe; it has the wings of a bird, not with feathers, 
but a ſort of ſkinextended, It lays no eggs, but brings forth its young 
alive and ſuckles them. It never grows tame, feeds upon flies, inſects, 
and fatty ſubſtances, and flies only in ſummer evenings, when the 
weather is fine. Ca/met. Some animals are placed in the middle be- 
twixt two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething of birds and beaſts. 
Lacke. | e 
Bar, as brickbat, a piece of brick. | e e 
Bar Fowling, a particular manner of bird-catching in the night - 
time, while they are at rooſt, upon perches, trees, or hedges * 
light torches or ſtraw, and then beat che buſfies; upon which the 
birds flying towards the flames, are caught either with nets or other- 
wiſe, We'd, go a bats fowling. Shakeſpeare. Pr £3. 2 
BaA TABLE Ground [from bate, i. e. diſputable ground] land which 
lies between England and Scotland, and which was in queſtion to 
wham it belonged before the union of the two kingdoms, | 
BaTaca'Lo, a fort and town on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of 
Ceylon. Lat. 82 N. Long. 819 E. a . * 
BATARDFER, [batardtere, Er. in huſbandry] a place in a garden 
prepared for far placing of fruit-trees.that are afterwards to be removed, 
a © plot. g E * 13 ; F i 25 
BA TAsACR, atown of the Lower Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, 
about 70 miles ſouth of Buda. tt 9 
BaTa'vis, the capital of all the Dutch: colonies and ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies. 8 It: is ſituated on the eaſt part of the iſland of Java, 5 
and has an excellent harbour. Lat. 6 $. Long 106 E. 
BaTa'viang {of barawie, Lat.] the people of Holland, 
BaTAa'LL10N. See BaTTA'LLI9N © , £52451 b 
Bazcn: probably from Sate] 1. The quantity of Hread baked- at 
a time. The joiner. puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, Martimer. 2, A quantity of any thing made at once, ſo as to 
be of the ſame quality. Except he were of the ſame meal and Uetch. 
Ben, Foabnſon. 1:14 £ | 53:40: TAG 
Ba'TCHELOR, the original of this word is much controverted by cri- ' 
tics; ſome derive it from bacca /aurea, Lat. 7. e. laurel berry, I Allu- 
ſion to the ancient / cuſtom of crowning: poets with Jaurel, Bacca lau; 
others, of burulus or bacillus, Lat. a ſtaff, becauſe (they ſay) a ſtaff was 
put; into the hand of hatchelors at their commencement, as a ſymbol of 
their authority, of their ſtudies N finiſhed, and of the liberty they 
Hence the title of bachelor of arts, divinity, muſic,” 
&c. See BACHELOR. - | F 
Berens on lis bx othars derived of bas Cheualiore, Er. g. di knights 
of the lower order] See KNIOHTS Batchelors. 2 
BARE in ancient: times, was alſo a title given to a young ca- 
vate. who had made his. bel campaign, and received tho ay 
irdle. 10 a e ily. 
a - BaTexgLoR [of baculns, Lat, a ſtaff] a title given to young military 
men, on account that the young cavaliers exerciſed. chemſefres with 
faves and bucklers; hence they were called bacculares and bacculurii, f 


* 


” 
— 


| in the time of king Richard IL by, Odorick: and Walfingham, Hence 


' Ba'TCHELORSHIP, the ſtate or condition of a batchelor. | 
 B&TCKELORS: off Arms, was a title anciently given to thoſe WO 
came off victors in the in firſt engagement. 


1 


Barg ¶ probably of beavan, Sax. to beat, or contracted from eb, „ 


| Felon]: itrife, contention ; as, a make-bate, - 


To BAR, verb. ad [rabatre, Fr.] 1. To leſſen or retrench any 
thing. Shall L bend low. and 4 * re e 
Wich bated breath and whiſpering humbleneſs, 
Saz; chis d. SAL. — noob gel 02:96: 
2; To abate, on tale off from a. reckoning or price of a commodity | 
ſold, &e. As, he: bates labourers. wages: - 3. To cut off, to tak 
away. Bate: but-the laſt; and: tis what I would ſay, Dryden. 
Jo: Bar, verb neut. To grow leſe, to fall away, to be ditninifhed | 
as to plight of body. Am not I fallen awan? do I not; bate? do I not 
dindle?! Why my ſkin hangs about ma, Sakteare.”' 2, To remit 
ſpeed or arddur; with of before the thingremitted! 1 4 / 
Abate thy ſpeed., and I will: bare. of mine, Dryden. 
Bate. ſeems: [to- have: been once the oe! of bite; as Shakeſpeare 
uſes biting faulchion ; unleſs in the following lines it may be ra- 
ther dedaged:fram heats: Fobm/ar. MoD bt con 
De Neal eee hy 
es inchis and opened w ide a red gate. er. 
To Bare [with falconers] a Have is ſaic to bate 4 haid, hen 


ſhe:fluttess vuthi hen wings either from perch or- fiſt; as it were ſtriying 


to get away. SS 
ATE, the texture of wood, 3 


y on of 
4 


— 


t probably ſignified a weapon that did execution 


two, and are leſs hot, nauſeous and purgative than the Aix la Ch. 
pelle; but more than the Bath waters. 


_ 
NG 
n 


yo" 
AW 


BAT 


Ba"zEFyY%; [oh bete and TUI] contentious, oceahoning debate or gun. | 

rel. He taught his ſheep hex ſheep-in food to thwart, - 
Which ſoon as it did batefud queſtion frame, dy 

lle might on knees, eanfeſa his guilty part. Sidney. = F 

__ Ba'TBMENT. [ip Carpentry] the wake of a piece of ſtuff in forming. 8 
it to a deſigned uſe. To abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff. Inſtead © 
aſking how much was cut off, carpenters aſk what barement that pie: 
of ſtuff had. Moxom | ; ; | 3 
BA TEN, a tqwa of the United Provinces, fituated on th, |. 
Maeſg, between, Rauenſtein and Megen. WO 
Barn [beth, bas, Sax. habt, Du. bad, Ger. babh, Su.] 1. A pla: _ 
ta waſh in, or a ſpring of medicinal waters. A bath. is either hot | 
cold, either of art or nature. Artificial baths have been in great eſteen 
with the ancients, eſpecially in complaints to be relieved by revulſn, 
as inveterate head- aches, by opening the pores of the feet, and alſo | 
cutaneous caſes: But the modern practice has greateſt neſource to tie 
natural baths, moſh of which abound with a mineral ſulphur, as ap- 4 
ears from their turning ſilver or copper blackiſh. Cold baths wer | 
y dhe ancients held in great eſteem, and the preſent age can boat of | 
abundance of noble cures performed by them. | : 
Hot baths, called by the ancients thermz, produce the moſt ſalutar 
effects in a great number of diſeaſes. The: chief hot barhs. in England“ 
are thoſe at Bath near Wells in Somerſetſhire, and thoſe at Bu. | 
ton and Matlock in Derbyſhire. - The latter however are rather warn & 
or tepid, than hot. In the city of Bath are four hot baths; one tim. | 
gulan, called the creſs bath, from a croſs which formerly ſtood in the Þ 
middle, the heat of which is more gentle than the others, becauſe it hs 
fewer ſprings. The ſecond is the hot bath. The other two are tie 
king and queen's baths, divided: only by a wall, the latter having uw 
ſpring, but receiving its waters from the king's bath. The bath vaten 
owe their heat to a mixture of ſteely and iulphureous. particles, ani 
their healthful effects to a greater proportion of ſteel. Of the three lu 
13 waters of note, the Aix la Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath; 
the firſt abounds more eminently in ſulphur, which makes its hex, 
ſo great, that few weak ſtomach 
a middle nature between the other 
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nauſeouſnels, and purgative facu 
can bear it. The Bourbon are 


The Bath partake leſs of ti 
ſulphur, and. more of the-ſieel, than either of theſe two, and are by fi 
the moſt pleaſant, of a milky taſte, never purge, except they be drai 
either too faſt, or in too great quantities, and always mend the ape 
tite, and raiſe. the ſpirits. 2. A ſtate in which great outward heat i 
applied to, the body, for ſome: particular uſe. In the height of thi 
bath, when half ſtew'd in greaſe, to be thrown into the Thane 
Shakeſpeare. z. In. chemiſtry, a veſſel of water in which anotio 
is poet, that requires a ſofter heat than the naked fire. This 
a balneum maris, à ſea or water bath. A ſand heat is ſometint 
called balneum ſiccum or cinereum. Quincy. 4. A fort of Hebrs 
meaſure, containing the tenth part of an homer or ſeven gallons au 
four pints, as a. meaſure for things liquid; and three pecks and thi: 
pu as a moe for things dry. Fob) of = 
TH, [i geography] a city'of Somerſetihire, ſituated on the ri 
Avon, ten Wie ea 60 B famous for its hot baths. Sect WY 
1 — at e wig Neigel : 1 
Bars. [in architecture] were large pompous buildings among te 
ancients, exected for the * of — n 
A Knight of the. Barn. See KMIo nr. | | 
Barn [bath, Heb.] a Hebrew liquid meaſure, containing thr i 
ſeaks, or the tenth. part of a-liomer= 7 Gall. 4 Pints 15 Sol. Inc. 
TO BaTHs,. verb ach [bathian or bapan, Sax. baden, Du. and 
Ger. ] 1. To waſh in a bath. Others on lakes 6azh'd their breali 
Milton, 2, Lo ſoak, to ſupple: with warm liquors: Burbe them, ant WW hh 
keep their bodies ſoluble. Wifman.. 3. To waſh with ary ding 
Freſh, from, her wound her boſom bath d in blood. Dryden. | | 
To BaTHe, verb neut. To be in water, or in any thing like a bad. . 
They moe fo. bathe in. recking wounds. Shakeſpeare, They bat 2. 
in ſummer. Waller. 52551 „ba a = 
Be rm ith falconers] is when a hawk is made to waſh herd N Jpeare.” 
8 [I 


either in a ſmall river or brobk, or at home in a baſbn, to ſtrength 
her, ſharpen her appetite, and render her more bold and hardy). to plant g 
Ba' ruuis [with anatomiſts] a bone, the fame as troclea; a ca- f Ar 
in the bane of the arm or ſhoulder on each ſide one; that receives ® WR N Taif 
proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer of the two bones of the cubit, wit and, but 
the whole hand is ſtretched out and bent. A TTE 
Ba'THRUM. g Nga, Gr.] an inſtrument contrived for the ea 3! Wi ane b 
ſecurity; of laxated joints after they have been reduced. T — tron 
BATHYPI CRON [with botaniſts]; broad-leaved. wormwood. =—- 3 rh 
BAHN Or. ABA'TING {of bate: or abate, prep. This word, tho $ P B 9 Ot 2 
2 in itſelf, ſeems often uſed as a prepoſition. Johnſor.] i WE 3 
cept. hildren bring not many ideas with them, bating perhaps, ſolle N | Egan 
faint ideas of hunger and thirſt. Locke. . = 8 Ne 
Ba'TLET. [of bat] a ſquare piece of wood with a handle, ut! Bp Bere 
beating linen taken out of ts I remember the kiſſing of * deck bs M 
batlet.' Shakeſpeare. + = 5 1 
2. dne, at Smyrna] a quantity containing fx oaks, each * f han. eve 
weighing 400 dramws. 1 13 * 
- Ba'ron [in architecture] A large ring or moulding in the ba ct M de Ne 
column, - otherwiſe. called the tore. | hs 22 — 
1 , 125 1 1 c bins 8 gero ö holes to 8 

ATOON afion Or vaton, Fr. former | baſton See bDaSne” 

BATRACHITES [Lat. Galgagc)ts> Gr.f — = ſap | mens #2. 
nearly reſembling a green. frog, _ Croſs By 
Barren (of Bargagye, Or.] the fower crow-foot, C. de ug 


athonyemechia, Lat, of gate 


? en % g 26 r n 
| Kuen (in common law}: an, ancient trial by combat, which 
8 
A... duel with the accuſer or appellant; to prove 1 
1 This practice was ſonnded on this notion 6 
aid aſide. Ir, 


gar 


nns 


de river Barbela. F 
TE Barra'iia [of 
h 3 ö Ye 

38 gen. 


A of foor-ſoldicrs cotiilting of 5, 6, 75 or 800 men; byo thirds of 


ad the other third were wont to be pike-men, poſted in the middle. 

ome regiments conſiſt of one battallion, others of two. In this bat- 
alin Fire two officers. Tatler:' 
enger in 


hy our battalion trebles that account. | 


thou aſpect. Min. | 7 
To BaTTEL, to feed as cattle do; alſo to grow fat. 


„ ben London. Is old name was Epitan ; but took the-preſe 
om (the battle fought on Heathfield, between this and Haſtings, 
| "herein Harold was defeated and killed by William of Normindy. | 
- Ba'trrerLes [in an univerſity] a ſtudent that battles, or goes on 
core for his diet. „ | bn 
To BA rr, verb act. [g. d. to fatten, or of batten, Teut. to be- 
Neef. A word of doubtſful etymology: Jobnſen]! 1. To make fat. 
artning our flock with tlie freſh dew. Milfon. 2. To make fertile; to 
Wertilize. The meadows here with bart ning doze enrich'd. John Phi- 
gh . . | {7-273 SITE ©2344 I 5 IK 2 ; Ep \ 1 ST? | : 
9 To BarrEN, verb heut. To welter or roll about in any thing, to 
nie in indulgence; to fatten or get fleſh 3 commonly with en or in. Bat- 
n os cold bits. Sbaleſbenr ene 
A Barren [incarpentry] a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff from two to 
Hour inches broad, and ſeldom above an inch thick; the length is in- 
eſni te. en n 199710 © 5 
BarrEx [with builders] a term uſed to nify that a wall, a piece 
ef timber, or the like, does not ſtand upright, but leans from you ward; 
but when it leans towards you; they fay it over hangs, or hafigs 
over. 355 b 5 
Barzzx Ig. 4. matter, br of lattuo, Lat. to beat] water, flour, 
eggs, ſalt; ſpice, &. mixed together for making pancakes. It is ſo 
called from its being much beaten.  _ þ of t Gigs 
Taurkey podlts freſh from tlie egg in batter fry'd. Ning. 
To BarTER, verb af: [battre, Fr. of batuo, Lat.] 1. To beat 
aon or demoliſſi; frequently uſed of walls thrown down by the vio- 
lence of warlike engines. Thoſe words | Mußt 
HFlave Batter d me like 28 cannon ſfrot. - Shakeſpeart 
aucepan well. Soft. 3. Applied 


IF 
18 


| 


. To wear with beating. Batter the 
to perſons ; to wear out with ſervice. This is only uſed in the paſ- 
© five participle; as batter'd veteran ſtrumpets. Sout herne. 

& Barren, verb neui. A word uſed only among artificers. The 
h. fide of a wall or any timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is ſaid to Batter. Moron T9796 „CC 


B. batters. 
= Ba'rirerinG Rams, were uſed by the ancients before the invention 
of punpowder, for battering the walls f places beſieged. They were 
1 Bare 33 of How with E horns like thoſe of a ram at the 
end, which were ſlung to a height ctionable to the wall to be 
F 6, Þatter'd, ſo chat ay could — e and forward, which was 
done by the main ſtrength of a great many men.. 
& Ba'TTERY [batterie, Fr. of batuo, Lat, or from batter] 1. The act 
ef violent battering of any ching 


Strong wars they make, and ciuel battery bend, 9785 511 


Ba'TTERER [from batter] he that 


= _ _ 'Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Spenſer. 
2. The inſtrument or engine with which a place is battered; fet in or- 
der for action. Where is the beſt place to make our battery next. Shake- 

7 =O BarTERY' [Batterie, Fr. bateria, Sp. in fortification] a place raiſed 
0 plant great guns to play upon the enemy. 
1 ATTERY Maſter 1 an army] an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee 
zo che raiſing of the batteries, which office is now ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
„a land, but is ſtill kept up elſewhere, SY A 11.2; 


BaTTERY of a Camp [a military term] a place where cannon are 
Planted, being commonly ſurrounded with a trench, and palliſadoes at 
WE the bottom, and with a parapet on the top, having as many holes as 
WE there are cannon; they have alſo redoubts on the wings, or certain 


Fe . places of arms for covering the ſoldiery appointed to defend it. 
1 BaTTERY 4 Enfilade [in fortification] a battery which ſcours or 
vs a BATTERY en Echarpe [in fortification] a battery that plays on a 


BE ſweeps the whole length of the line. 

5 — obliquely — ſideways. 1 e 

| BATTERY de Revers [in fortification] a battery that b 

back of any place, called alſo a — — | * . oe 

Joint BaTTERY, or BaTTERY per Ecamerade {in fortification] is 

| When-ſeveral cannon fire upon the ſame place at one time. 

Sun BATTERY, or Buried Barrxr {in fortification] is a battery 

the platform of which is ſunk into the ground, ſo that trenches muſt be 

| cut into the earth againſt the muzzles of the cannon; to ſerve as loop- 

| holes to fire out at; theſe batteries are uſed'to beat down the breaſt- 
work of a place, at making the firſt approaches; the French call it en 


o 


| terre and rainaute. 
Croſs Ba'TTERIEs- [in fortification] 


derable diſtance from each other, which play athwart one another at 


bal à province/ of che kingdom of Cbngo in Africa, watered - 


Jattaille Br, battagha; It. batalia, Sp.] battle 
, order of batrle.” The king put by army into bartalia. Claren- 
. : 105 Ta . 91 : « ; Ts 5 : 


| BaTTA'LLION [battallion, Fr. battaglione, It. batallidn, Sp.] 1. A 5 


bien mmonly muſqueteers, ranged on the left and right wings, . eee e 
bich were co 8 off from it, when it is either firſt taken out of the fire, or beaten on 


2. An army. But this ſenſe is o 
uſe, Seven thoufand is their utmoſt power. - Shakeſpeare. 
Tu drow! uf Bat TAI Tos [a military term] 1. Is to range a body 
of foot in the moſt advantageous place and form for engaging an einem A 
"IS Birrar'irovs [battaille, Fr. ]- warlike, having the appearance ot a 
battle; Sun bright arms and barrai/lons array. ' Fairfax. A region in 


BI“ rTEL, a market-town in Suſſex, fix miles from Haſtings; and 
| itan ; but took the preſent 


'-., BaTTU'Ta [in muſic] the mot; 


a couple of batteries at a conſi- ; 


BAW 


BaTTEvis'CBfrade {a military term] ſcouts, horſe ſent out before 
and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, to make a diſcovery; | 


and give an aceount to the general. Fr. oy 


Ba'TTEWBURY,- a town of Dutch Gailderland, ſituated: on che | 
to Ravenſtein. Lat. 


north ſhore of the river Maeſe, 
12 45' N. Long. 5? 30' E. | 
Ba"TT1NG S72ff, an inſtrument uſed to beat linen. 


Bartivv'ra in ſmithery] the flakes or ſcales of iron, which fly 


almoſt oppoſite 
| fl 


N amn 


* - 


an anvil. - © 


*71 


1 F : 4 ; ; e, 
Ba'TTLE, br Ba'TTEL [bartaille; Fr. Battaglia, It. Batalla, Sp. 


batalha; Port. all probably of bar, Sax. a club or cudgel, from 


. 


whence hkewiſe the French, 540] the engagement or general fight of 


two oppoſite armies, We ſay, a battle of many, and a combat. of 


two; à body of troops, a diviſion of an army. The king divided» 


Bacon. 1 bi 
Main BATTLE 


the third. The main body is ſingly called the Cattle. Hayward, We 
ſay,” to join atile, to give battle. 5 8 | 
BaTTLE-4rray, array or order of battle. 
battle-array. Addiſon, ' #- 93777 eo? — 
BATTLE Axe, a weapon uſed anciently, probably the ſame with 
bill. Tinners as they were working found battleraret. Carey. 
BaTTLE-Royal, or BaTTLE-Array {ih cock-fighting} a battle or 
fight between three, five, or ſeven cocks, all engaged together, 10 
that he that ſtands the longeſt, gets the victory. 8 


To Barr, verb. neut. [battailler, Fr.] to join battle, to con- 


tend in gte Le SCOOP | 
Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior. 
Ba'TTLEDORE [battoir, Fr. ſo called from door, taken for a flat 
Board, afid battle, or ſtriking. Jobn/on}] 1. An inftrument to play at 
ſhuttlecock or tennis with. 2. A 
the ſame ſhape. Alu | 
To Ba'TTLE, to take up victuals 
book at the univerſity of Oxford. | 
BA'TTLEMENTS 8 ſuppoſed to be formed of battle, as the 
parts whence a bailding is defended againſt aſſaillants; perhaps only 
corrupted from batiment, Fr. Fohnſon] a wall raiſed on the top of a 
building, breaſt-work, or other edifice, with indentures or notches, in 
the form of embraſures to be looked through, and to annoy the enemy. 


apon tick, Ec. in the college- 


| ſa military term] the main body of an army, the ſe⸗ 
condꝭ of the three lines, the van being the firſt, and the rear or reſerve 


Two parties drawn up in 
s - - eee 5 ; 


horn. book; beeauſe it has much 


his army into two battles, whereof the vanguard only came to fight. 


Make a battlement for thy roof. Deuteronomy. He fix'd his head upon 


our battlements, Shakeſpeare. 

- -Barfo'LoGisT [ BatloNoy®-, 

ſpeak] a vain babbler. eee 
BaTTo'Locy [of Battus, a pitiful poet, and , Gr. to ſpeak 

Battus '(aecording to Hefychius and Suidas) was the proper name of a 

man famed for his impediment of ſpeech : but others (and perhaps 

more probably) derive the word from a poet of that name, who in his 


Gr: of Baile, Battus, and I to 


compoſitions repeated the ſame thing over and over again] a needleſs 


repetition of words over and over; a multiplying words unnecefiarily. 


Bar TOO“ [4aton, Fr. ] a ſnort thick ſtick. or club; alſo a truncheon 


or marſhal's ſtaff, See Bas ro and BaToo'N. | 
or beating of the hand or foot, 
in beating and directing the time. 27. | 4 | 
B' Ar us [in otdpecords].a'boat 
Barus, an Hebrew liquid meaſure, See BAT. | - | 
 Bava'k1a, one of the circles of the German empire, lying between 
Auſtria on the eaſt, and Swabia on the weſt. The duke of Bavaria is 
one of the nine electors. 


-- Bava'y, a ſmall town in the province of Hainault in French Flan- 


ders; about 3 north-weſt of Mons. 
Ba“ rTyY [of bat] pertaining tg a bat. 
 . Ofer their brows death counterfeiting ſleep, | 


Wich leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. Shakeſpeare. | 


Ba'varovy,' a kind of cloke or ſurtout. 
VL.et the loop'd bawarey the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloke be ſpatter'd o'er with lace. 


babe, meaning the king's head, or face that is ſtamp'd upon one ſide 
w it] a Scots half-pennp. A copper otho, or a Scotch baubee. 
Ba uc fwith botaniſts] the wild parſnip. _- ee 

Ba'vrns, a larger fort of bruſh faggots; alſo a flick like thoſe bound 
up in fa that are uſed by bakers; a piece of waſte wood that 
ſoon kindles, and is ſoon burnt. Shallow jeſters and bawin wits. Shake- 
Jpeare, Moünted on a hazel bu 2 
| A.cropt malignant baker gave him. Hudibras. 

A BavLx, a diſappointment. 
To Bavrx [uncertain etymology] to diſappoint. See BaLk. 

BA w-n TR [any thing valuable but not neceſſary, probably from 
beau, Fr. Johnſon." Babiole, Fr.] a trifle, a play-thing, a gew gaw, 
a ching more ſhowy than uſeful. It is in general, whether applied to 
perſons or things, a term of contempt or of ſlight regard. She haunts 
me in every place. I was on the ſea · bank, —— the baw- 
ble. Shake wy: K 1 8 *. 8 — * 

Oy ents you now a e of a play. Olan ville. 

Ba'wBLING lol babe trifling, — Sts, Wake httle 
uſe. A word now only uſed in converſation. A Von 

A bawbling veſſel was he captain of. 

 _ » . For ſhallow draught and bulk unpria d- - Shakeſpeare. - 

Ba'w.cocx, a familiar word; which ſeems to ſignify the ſame as 


= "i ke be. = 


-fop-or- ſie fellow. Why, how now. my. bawcoek ? how doſt thou, 


BavBe'e [in Scotland and N. C. It ſeems a corruption of baby cr 


the teme time ; and upon the ſame point forming 1 | 
04 ! and upon tne lame point forming right angles; where chuck? Shatefteare. | | M er TE tl 
1 nn ſakes, the other beats g ene eee. imppdes]. 4 lewd woman, 2 
ade . arr amy, 2 li baten a battery uſed to diſmount procureſs, who makes 1 her buſineſs to 1 Mack, — for gain. wr 
| i pgs an . „ i ; | 2 1 = | » . A | dris, wd iſter 4 
„eee an e ee tends the breach of thepeace of cite her op, fe tn br, the proces forthe delgn, and mis 
neth®, Rog ng) 5 by violen y ſtriking or beating a man; who may — 7: lovers for her. bes. en 110 r a 
„ 5 | we! perſon, or have his action of treſpaſs, or afſault and ee [of bawd] filthily, lewdly, ſmuttily. . 
aste an au ber an aflault without battery, but battery always | Raw pinke, lewdnefs; obſcene diſcourſe or aftion,. , 
e. V. 1 ault, | oy +, &« ) Bawprecs, 1. A cord or thong for a bell · clapper. W 
Bar- No, 10. | 2 F * , 
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BAY. 


belt. The youths gilt ſwords, wore at their thighs, with ſilver baw- 
— An old faſhioned jewel. 
Ba wW DRY ¶contracted fro ler) 
baud. J 1. A wicked practice of bringing whores and rogues together. 
Apligt. 2. Obſcenity, unchaſte . e e 
I have no ſalt, no bawary he doth mean 
Peoor witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben Johnſon. 
This infamous . was repreſented by the - ancients as an old 
woman having a letter- caſe at her girdle, and at her feet a baſket fil- 


led with flowers, jewels, and other toys; blowing up with a pair of 


bellows two hearts, which Cupid is kindling with his torch. 


'Ba'wpy [from bawd] ſmutty, filthy, lewd ; generally applied to 


filthy words or diſcourſe. - | | Ale, | 
: BawÞY-H0USE"2 bordel, a brothel-houſe, a houſe that keeps and 
entertains whores ;\ a place where wickedneſs and debauchery are pro- 
To Bawp, to act the part of a bawd, to procure. Addiſon and 
To Bawr,' verb neut. [probably of halo, Lat. to bleat as a ſheep, or, 
according to Caſaubon, of Beau, Gr.] 1: To make a great noiſe, 
or to cry loudly, to hoot much either for joy or pain, Tis always 

wid nes SH To ah ug 4 | 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, 
And bawling infamy in language baſe, - b 
Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and ſilence left the place. Dry. 

2. To cry frowardly as a child. A little child was bawling. L Eſtr. 
To Bawr, verb act. To proclaim publickly in the ſtreets as a crier. 


. 


Labours which had coſt ſo much were 44w/ed about by common haw-. 


kers. Swift. 


Ba'wREL with falconers] a kind of hawk, as to ſize and ſhape 


like a lanner, but has a longer body and tail. ) | 
Bawsix, an otter, an amphibious animlalll. 
Bar [byge, Sax. baye, Du. baye, Fr.-baya,' Sp. ] an arm of the ſea 
that comes up into the land, where the water is ſhut in on all ſides 
except at the entrance; alſo a fmall gulph near ſome harbour, bigger 
than a creek, where ſhips may ride ſafely. ++ 1 + 
Bar, a pond-head raiſed a great height, to keep in ſtore of water 
for driving the wheels of an iron, or any other mill. 
Bar [abbot, Fr. fignifies the laſt extremity ; as, Innocence ei reduit 
aux abboins, innocence is in the utinoſt diſtreſs. It js taken from abbo?, 
the barking of a dog at hand, and thence ſignified the condition of a 
ſtag, when the hounds were almoſt upon him. Johnſon] with fow- 
lers, when a dog detains a pheaſant by barking till ſhe be ſhot, he 
is ſaid to keep her at hay: ſo that it generally denotes the ſtate of any 
thing being ſurrounded with enemies, and obliged to face them by an 
9 of eſcape. | 7 [eres 80% 
To keep at Bar; toamuſe, 2 1 | POINT © IN 
Bar [with architects] 1. A ſpace left in a wall for a gate, door 
window; ſo that a bay window is a window. which juts. outward, and 
therefore forms a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 2. A round 
window, ot one made archwyiſe. 3. A part of a barn at the end, where 
corn, &c, is laid, denoting the magnitude of any building: thus if a 
barn conſiſts of a floor and two heads, where they lay corn, they ſay a 
barn of two bays. Theſe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, 
and the floors from ten to twelve broad, and uſually twenty feet long, 
which is the breadth of the barn. Builders Dic. If this Jaw: hold in 
Vienna, I'll rent the faireſt houſe in it at three: pence à bay, Shake- 
eare. ; LF FUTENT nne, A 
7 Bar of Fits [with architects] the ſpace betwixt two beams. 
Bay fin fortification] an hole in a parapet to receive the mouth of 
a cannon. . ACS a} Ne te 
BA Colour: [bai, baye, Fr. bajo, It. Bdye, Sp. Badius, Lat. roba- 
bly of pio, Gr. aſh-coloured] a light-brown, reddiſh colour in horſes. 
A bay horſe is what is inclining to a cheſnut, and this colour is either 
a light bay, or a dark bay, according as it is more or leſs deep. There 
are coloured horſes: that are called dapple bays. All bay horſes are 
generally called brown 3 the common people. Bay horſes have black 
manes, which diſtinguiſh them from the ſorrel, that have reddiſh or 
white wanes. There are pilded bays, which are ſomewhat of a yel- 
lowiſh colour. The eheſnut bay is that» which comes neareſt to the 
colour of the cheſnut. $15.99} % frag | omega ad 
- - Bay Tree. | lawries, Lat. abbajane, It.] the female laurel-tree. This 
tree hath a flower of one leaf, The male flowers, which are produced 
on ſeparate trees from the female, have eight ſtamina, the ovary of the 
fatale flowers becomes a berry inclofing a ſingle ſeed. The ſpecies 
are, 1. The common bay with male flowers. 2. The common fruit- 
bearing bay tree. 3. The gold ſtrĩped bay tree, &c. The firſt and 
ſecond ſorts are old inhabitants of the — — gardens.” Miller. I have 


ſeen the wicked in great power, and ſ g himſelf like a green bay- 
Free. P/alms. % x 1 let 1 ; 25 ' | a "A 0 
BxY;' more commonly uſed in the plural, Say [among poets] an 
'honotary crown or garland, as a prize Br any 1 or — | 
Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the bays. Pope. 


To Bar, verb neut, [of abbayer, Fr.] 1. To bark as a dog at a 
thief, or at . —_ | "A N fi 2 29 ie anche 
"254% 9313 6&4 thi 50 Po > ſte ( n e'grou n e ras 27 

| The wakeful dogs did I, ceaſe to bay. S§penſer. 
Taue hdunds at nearer diſtance hoarſely hny'd.” Dryden, 
To Bly, verb a,. To bark at, to purſue with barking: © | 
They boyd the bear with hounds of Sparta. Shake are. 
2. To ſhutin, to incloſs s ⁰¹νeLuÜq e e e Fa 
= are at the ſtaks, 8 with many enemies. Sbaleſ. 
To Bay [beeler, Fr. betlare, It.] to ery or bleat as a lam. 
To Bar fx haning rem) uſed of deer Who are ſaid to bay, when 
having been hard run, they turn head againſt the hound. 


, Athen of Fung sry. Lat 432-42" N. Long. 19e g. E. 
BA TrARb (of bay, and card, Teut. nature] a bay horſe. . N 
- - Bayev'x, à city of Normandy in Frahee, about fifteen miles north- 


N Welt of Caen. Lat. 40 20 N. Long. v0 Baie fl fi 13 i 
3 a town of Lorrain upon the Moſelle, five leagues from 
ancy. | TC Ogg bib bo $26 } x tra 6 
„ Be rox penner, Fr. 'bajonetth; It. Gh Sp.] \a broad 
| 0 without aig! with a tube or handle to fix on the end of a 


m bawilery the employment or trade of a 


© - Bea'cuy Jof beach] having a beach. 


land, between Haſtings and Shor eam. ; 7 
\- BEA'conviELD, a market wwn of Buckinghatnſhire, 22 miles! Kr | x 
W 4 , . { 


Bx con [of begron, Sax. of ken, to diſcover, and by, an habitat) N. 8 hes 
beconian, Sar. to ſhew'by' a'ſign; |whetice babkn, Du. bas, L. 500 


1 EET IC TUES , A | | f 8 
BAX E, or BAT zx, a ſort of wollen cloch, a long nap, ſone. 
times fuzzed on one fide and ſometimes not. See Balz E. There „ 
large quantities of bay exgorted to Spain, Portugal, and Ita. 
Bars. The making of bays, ſays, ſerges, &c.. was brought ir, | A ; 
England by the Flemings, ,who. fled hither to ayoid the perſecution; | 
theiduke of Alva, about the fifth of queen Elizabeth. | 3 
Bay Salt, ſo called from its browniſh colour. 


| is falt made of ſez, © 


water, which receives its conſiſtence 1 the heat of the ſun. T: 
greateſt quantity of this ſalt is made in! | 


rance, on the coaſt of lr. 
tagne, c. from the middle of May to the end. of Auguſt, by lettny Þ 
the ſea-water into ſquare pits or baſons, where, hy the rays of the ſu. 
it becomes convered over with a flight cruſt, which hardening by te 
continuance of the heat, is wholly. converted into ſalt, the water in tu 
condition being rf hot, and the cry ſtallization perfected in eigh, Þ 
ten, or at moſt fifteen days. Chambers, See S rt. g 
 Bay-YARN, a denomination applied promiſcuouſiy to woollen yin, Þ 
BAR {in Perſia] a market-place., 1 © | 
- Ba'zas,.a jon of Guienne in France, about 3o miles ſouth f 
Bourdeaux. Lat. 44% 20'N. Long. 25 w. web £1... 0 
Bos'LLivMm (N33 Heb. of 83a, Gr. ] the gum of a black u 
in Arabia, 'about the fize of an olive-tree,. ret embling-wax, of a du 
browniſh colour; it is ſomewhat pellucid, moderately heavy, and co. 
ſiderably hard. It is met with in fingle or looſe drops or granules c 
a very irregular ſize; it is of a bitteriſh taſte, but a ſweet ſmell; i; 
uſed as à medicine and a perfume: Bdellium is mentioned by the a. 
cient naturaliſts, and in ſeripturę. Its medicinal yirtues are to molliy 
hard ſwellings, and the ſtiffneſs of finews, and it is uſed -again( te 
biting of vehomous beaſts, * This bdellium is a tree of the bigneſs of x 
olive, wheredf Arabia hath. great plenty, which yigldeth a certain gu 
ſweet to ſmell to, but bitter in taſte, called alſo bdellium, The E. 
breys take: the loadſtone for bdellium. Raleg . 
- Be, a prepoſition common t the Teutonie, German, and Sam, 
& c., dialect; alſo now. to the Engliſn; as, to heſpatter, to beſprink 
to beſmear, Qc. that is, to do ſo all over. 1 
IJ Ba beon, Sax; irref. verb] the fignification and uſe. of ti 
verb have ſo vaſt a latitude; that.it would be too tedious wholly tft 
emplify it here, : .otpod topia nated , ui 
It is remarkable that this verb ſubſtantive.is the moſt irregular > 
any'in all the modern, as well as the Latin and feveril other tongue; 
and yet mote ſo, that even in this irregularity they diſcoyer a certa 
affinity or analogy one to the other. In the. Englith tongue it is ti 
only verb which 1s i in the firſt perſon 4 dar. of the prgſ. tn! 
of the indicative mood. The irregularity being ſo remarkable, I fl 
here give the fimple tenſes,” with the derivation of each perſon ng. 
au ſeom, eam or am, Sax. 1%, Gr.] Tho ART Leanr er ar WY 
8 18 { or ix, Sax. is, Du. O. and L. Ger. ill, H. Ge; I 
lur, We, you, they ars [anon, Sax. ere, Dan. are, Su.! 


: 3 Inperfectumn. 5.3 8. BY * | 
I was [pæs, Sax.] Thos wasT, wareft-or warſt, Ger.] or J, 
WERT [pepe, Sax. waert, Du.] He was {pag Sax." was, Du.] % a... 
von, they wire [penum or patnon, Sax. „Dan. waren, Du. 1 eNE- 


Ger. ] By chis tenſe is to be obſerved, that tho', as in other verbs, de F . 


ſpeak to ſingle perſons with the pronoun in the plural, yet we ofen F ho 
take the —= gular; as, you was, for gen were. 3 +. 
Is in wr park [I Be, beo, Sax. Thou BRE9T, bit, dau. | 1 | Bras 


Ie. were in all perſons ang both numbers 7 bar, Dan. e 
ware, Du. waere, Ger. ]. Some uſe wn in the ſecond perſon fing Be, U CT 


but as it makes the verb irregular without a cauſe, it is to be avoided 


The perfect and Juſquamper, erfe# tenſes of this verb have, and nots ny 
the ns and _ with the preſent and imperfact tenſes of 55 hr 
ſelf. 1. To have ſome certain condition, quality, or accident. 1: ak L 
them ſhew the former things what they be. Jaiab. 2. It is the a * 2 
liary verb by which the verb paſſive is formed. dent ot 
The wine of lifezrdrawn, and the mere lees.i left. Sieb,. ake ch 
. To have exiſtence. To be, contents his natural deſires. P. Bra, . 
To have ſomething by rule or appointment; but this ſeems to be on} : e l 
the ſubjunRtive mood. If all political power r deriv'd only f Br“ Amp 
Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, this if a fl 5 
antecedent to all government. Locke. IANS If +> He 
Bar [zrreg. part. paſſive, either of beon, Sax. the infinitive, 0 0 7 That 
ben, Du. or bin, Ger. 22 pre/.] have been. Brakep [ 
A Bzacn, the ſhore, particularly that part of it which is ſometn® gag 


daſhed upon by the waves ; the ſtrand, or a landi place on it; th 
cape or point. They find the waſhed amber Fans out upon Ws 
beaches and ſhores, where it has been 2 Moodeuard. 

BRA n] [from beach] expoſed to the waves, having a beach. 


2 tembred, 0 
F Br'agen [ 


1 acrio, Lat. 


The beached verge of the ſalt flood'; - Th 4 
Which once a day with his emboſſed fro, 4 wa The? 


The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. | Shakeſpeare. . 
176 Braking 
ocks with th 


+ i +  "Seethebeachy'girdle of the 
Purring with 


4 C ocean. 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakeſpeare. Woh 
| 'Beacny<Head, a cape or promomory on the coaſt of Suſſex in F'9 


of London. Lat. 51% 30 N. Long. 30 W. 

or of becn, a ſignal, and becnan, or becton, Eng. to make a 1665 ] 
a long pole ſet upon a: niſing :prdynd near the ſen | coaſts, on h 

pitch "barrels dd fre to be: ready to be ſited in the night, * 8 he leſs 


making a large ſmoke in the day, on the approach of un cnt 
order to alarm the country. ee b i ancg 


Fg 


"at ys ſet in open fields; 1 8 1 be ſixteen feet long, one ſide muſt-be ei t inches, the other fix 
Two — — wv . 1 and ſo in proportion td their lengths. _—_ large and long — 
erected in the nig t, as ſigns to direct ſailors in their of timber: a beam muſt have more length than thickneſs, by which 


= Ao lights ; and fand banks; and it is diſtinguiſhed from a block r 
1 cks on rocks, ſhelves and ſand banks; t is dit am a block or log. He ſnatches at the beam he 
err dai can ind. Dyer. 3. The pole of a chariot or each, that 

on large heaths, money paid for the maintaining beacons, | Piece of wood that runs between the horſes, - 1 1 

„ Bre . e Sax. a prayer] 1. Small balls of glaſs, or other Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer: | Dryden, 

= vena * upon a thread, and uſed by the Romans for count- 4. Among weavers, a eylindrical piece of wood belonging to the 

00 e __ 5 by a roſary ; whence. the phraſes 7o fell beads, and loom, on which the web is gradually rolled as it is wowen. - The taf 

” Hikes 155 , denote do be at prayer, She all this while was of his ſpeare was like a weaver's beam. 1 Chron. g. By à meta- 

=_ | 4 = er W Spenſer. 2. A little round ball, of which neck- phate a great fault, or. moral blemiſh of the f/f magnitude! . Thou 

| Mm 4 1 4 are made for women. Scarfs, fans, amber: bracelets, beads. ypocnte, firſt caſt out the beam out of thine own eye, and then ſhalt 

E + T0" Me 3. Any globular body in the form of a bead. Beads of thou fee clearly to caſt the mote out of thy brother's eye.“ Mat. vii. 5. 

1 ee Have flood upon thy brow. | Shakepegre. e. The. Bea (or travers) of a balance, that part of a balance, at the 

Irs a little round moulding on the edge of a ſhelf, ends of which the ſcales are ſuſpended. , If the length of the ſides in 

1 65 EAD . Op 444... the balance and the weights at the ends be both equal, the beam will 

8 Br ap [in architecture] a round moulding in the Roman and Co- be in a horizontal ſituation. Wilkins: e . F6 wh 

= b zinthian orders, carved in ſhort Io like beads of- necklaces ; ou Sail- BEAM of a windmill, that on which the fail is ſup- 

5 imes an aſtragal is thus carv een. BS. GARE EIT 9154 ANI 4612 At | 

L 1 or ap oman [ʒebedman, of bipden, 8 ax. 0 3 ig Fin 3 ſup] _wy thoſe large croſs timbers, that hinder the 

1 ſides of the ſhip from falling together, and alſo bear up the decks. 

Win popiſh times) ſaid a certain ſett of prayers for patrons, having an BRHAM of a. deer's head] that part of it that bears the antlers, 


ot | |; ſaid office. royals, and tops, a dear's horn. + 9 | 

x 4 e _ rr = "$3095, bs. How TY Ld S Here = *Hetaught the woods to eccho to the ſtream; : | 

= 1 In which ſev'n bead/men, that had. yowed Ml-consh oc; 5 His dreadful challenge and his claſhing beam. Dent ar, 
'F Their life to ſervice of high heaven's king. Of fe N. Bzam U 8 beam, Sax. a ray of the ſun] a ray of light pro- 
' 8 220-20; or Bro-roLL, 2 a thoſe that are ceeding from the! ſun, or any other luminous body, Oc. that is re- 


9 CU rſed by name am the bead. -roll of his. enemies. Baron. 11 E 


* 


& ne t e $795 mo 1 | 
| mies. Harn. „BAM Tin heraldry] is uſed to expreſs the main horn of a ſtag or 
Beap-KolL, now is uſed to fignify any long, tedious lift, or a con- buck. e tom, bo 


fl. * a p o a 4 | , . 2 s ; 

FF = reckoning up of many things together. Brau, a ſort of fiery meteor in ſhape of a pillar, 

f Þ N Ha 8 5 11 mar bearing 4 roundiſh and fleſhy fruit, that BEAM, yafiſh;.a ſea monſter reſembling a pike, a terrible enemy to 
' Contains a hard farrowed nut; the outſide pulp in ſome countries is a man, whom he ſeizes like a blood-hound, and holds him faſt, if he 
» Weaten, but the nut is, by religious perſons, bored thraugh and ſtrung euer catehes hold! the teeth of this monſter are ſo venomous, that 
; as beads, whence it takes its name: it produces ripe fruits in Italy the leaſt touch is mortal, except ſome antidote be applied imme- 


aud Spain. 


? * 99 IAM OT 8 ” een E. : : diately. 3 15 0 + 3} * Mis 3201 171. 2 


. It. Beal, Sp. and Port. boedel, Dan: badel, Su. bedelf and butc- Beam [of an anchor] the longeſt part of an anchor, called alſo 

ki Hine „Ger. the bark generally fignifies a hang man] .1 . A-meſſenger, ſer- ſhank, to which-the hooks pM ns 3 #96 92% 4 , J as 
F Wvitor, or a paritor. of a court, who e ee aging appear there. To Bzam [from the noun] to emit beams or rays. Ye ea 
b A pariſh officer, who acts under the church- warden, and puniſhes  _ Fach emanation of his fires * ' 
G petty offenders #'x | me | Thbat beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires. Pos ; 


. d, hold thy bloody hand; why doſt thou laſh that whore? =. BzauCompaſſer [with diallits] a wooden or brak inftrunient with 
I | _ Shakeſpeare. ſliding ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, as pencils, for Srawiig 


| 1 An offi cerin an univerſity, whoſe place is to walk before the maſters circles with long radii for large projections, or the furniture On W 
i ch a mace at all public proceſſions. een dials. dem 1e eee 5 . N e 2h 
es [of a foreſt] an officer Who makes garniſhments for BEAM Feathers [with falconers] the long feathers of the wing of 2 
8 he courts, 48 alſo proclamations, and executes all the . proceſſes hawk. 53 DE e e in 
ſha | 4 FF A Vii T6 [Us 7 NSC. 59,0 | a BEAM Filling [with architects] the _ up the vacant ſpace be- 
. WE Bravrie [of a company] an officezjor meſſenger who carries ſum- tween the raiſon and roof with ſtones or bricks, laid betwixt the raft 
; ons for the members to meet, . ters or the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loom N 
Wn eser [probably of b:g/e, of bergler, Fr. to low or make a BRNAM- TREE, a ſpecies of wild ſervice. - 


ie] a fort of hunting dog that makes a great noiſe and hunts Bra My 1. Radiant, ſhining, caſting forth beams or rays. gun, 
Nees. N VVV hide in night thy dean head. Smith... 2. Reſembling a beam as 
To plains with well. bred beag/es we repair, 9 Au large piece of timber, | = 8 Abate 


* And trace the mazes of the circling hare. P. His douhle biting ax and beam ſpear, 

i Bras beck, Du.. Sec. Fr. Secco, It. pico, Sp. pig. Wel. 1. The bil! Each aſking a gigantic force to rear. Dryden. 

e bird, che horny mouth of a bind. Ravens with their horny beats. 3+ Having deers horns or antlers. Ge, 
Js, Bron. 2. Any thing ending in a point like. a beak ; as, the ſpout « .... Rowze, boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. Drydev. 4 


1 {a cu 0 the beak of an alembic, Se. N 3. A prominence.or promon- * Bz'an [bean, Sax, boone, Du. bohn, Ger. boeng, Su. faba, Lat. 

of land., Caddenbeak, from a well aduanced promontory an edible pulſe, of which there are ſeveral ſorts ; as, common garde 
och entitled it beak, taketh a profpeR of the. river. Carew. beans, horſe beans, kidney, or French beans. Beans have a papi. 
bea [in architecture] a little filler left on the edge of a larmier, lionageous flower, ſucceeded by a long pod; filled with large flat kid. 
Which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant. | ney-ſhaped ſeeds, the ſtalks are firm and hollow, the leaves grow by 
We Chin Bras ſin architecture] a moulding, the ſame as the quarter pairs, and are faſtyed to a midrib. The principal forts which are cul. 


% 


Da. und, except that its fituation is inverted. 2,51. * - twated in England, are the Mazagan, the {mall Liſbon, the Span 
een Brax [with falconers] the upper and, crooked part of the bill of the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor — —_— 5 15 
de. WO hawk. OT EET 5 10 brought from a ſettlement of the Portugueſe on the cod of Africa of 
005 WE Baax, or-Brax Head [of a ſhip] that part of it, which is without, the fame name; and is by far the beſt ſort to plant for an early cr, ' 
oe ; | fore the ven" or is png to the ey and * by 5 e yo, — alſo = excellent taſted bean. The broad Span 5 
. je main knee, and is the chief ornament and grace of the ſhip, Tokay, Sandwich, and Windſor beans, are for the latte 8 
e au. was a piece of braſs like a bird's beak, fixed at the head of ho „ $3 Get ot .5 #6 the | crops. 
| ont ſhipping;- with which they. pierced the enemy's veſſels, ' It +. - (very Bran bas its black. | 
pra Wakes them from the riſing Beat in drops. Dryen. E This proverb is an emblem of human frailty and imperſection; and 
pe. Brax, [with farriers] is a little ſhoe at the toe, about an inch long, intimates, hat it is as natural for every man to have his failings, as it 
be oh i ned up and faſtened in upon the fore part of the hoof... is for a bean to have its black eye; experience. has in all a 4 but 
y fh Brax zD [of brat] having a beak, being in the ſhape of a beak. 8 evinced the truth of it in the wiſeſt and beſt K. men. 
arg RR With beated prow ſecure. Milton. Ide Latins ſay: nemo. fine. crimine vit. With which agrees the 
f He queſtion'd every guſt of rugged winds 7 French: i n'y a perſonne ſans difaut. But Horace goes farther; and 
6, 0 wr That blows from off each beate promontory.” Milton. comes nearer to our ꝓroverb: witi;s xemo fine naſcitur (no one is born 
; WH Bracep [in ere uſed to expreſs the beak or bill of without vice.) Gr. r aapudd Re x29 Aer N . The Ger 
mei bird; and when the l k and legs of a fowl are of a different tinc- ſay; es ift kein menſch ohne ein aber (no man is without a but or an 
it; „e from the body, in blazoning, it is common to ſay beated and exception.) or: auch die ſonne hat ihre flecken (even the ſun is not 
pon 3 or 2 e uh * * See Black. * e 8 
F Br'agen [probably of beker, Du. 7. baker, Teut. Wwhencde BEAM Caper zo, Lat.) a fruit of a. | plant 
ch. is, Ar bill or nip of a bird, alſo a drinking cup, having felf. La. 5 "Y _ _ _ 2 
: Lat aaa 1 101 ein #6 it oP | Bray Treſſel, an herb. SIC ma — * | 
; ey into pikes and mulqueteers”®” = ot 1 3 2 a7 10 EAR [bean,. bena, Sax. beyr, Du. baer, O and L. Ger. Baer H. 
Stampt heaters, * and por ngers. Hadibrar. 8 Ger. becern, Su. all of bar or bzr, Celt. or Scyth. Which fipnified-in 
| Braking [with cock-fighters a m uſed of the fighting. of general a baaſt, wild or tame, whence, by various flexions, change 
ocks with their bills; or their holding with their bills, and iking or and; additions, nge, Gr. fera,.. werres, „ porcus, Lat. the ſeveral 
Ing Pet wititheirtads. © |! 5 nar fan yg dT, northern words for a bear, as above, as likewiſe barch, borch, -orbork, 
1 A Bear, Cle, It.] a wholk, puſh, or pim ple. Teut. gorexs, Lat. perl, Eng. He. in all which there is an affinity in 


To rel from the noun] to gather matter, to ripen and come to ſound, and ſigniſication. Nor are we to wonder, that the various 
bead, as u ſore does, 5 TY SO SRL - 1333 names of ſo many different animals are derived from the fame ſpring ; 
Bran beam, beom, Sax. a tree, boom, Du. O. and E. Oer baum, greater variations than this are ta be ſound in almoſt every tongue 
Ger. J 1. The largeſt piece of timber uſed in buildings; it always 1. A rough and ſavage wild beaſt. Every part of the body of Sg 
« vob the" walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal rafters of the roof, animals is covered with thicie ſhaggy hair of u dark brown colour, and 
nd into -which-the feet o the principal. rafters are framed : no build- their claws are hooked, which ey uſe in climbing trees: they feetl 
1 hay leſs chan two. beams, one ar bach head ; into theſe the girders upon fruits, honey bees, and fleſh. Some have fallely | that 
the garret floor are framed ; and if the building be of timber,” the they / bring their g into the world ſhapeleſs, and that their dans 
the tenons of the poſts are framed. © The proportions of beams in lick them into form: they go no longer than thirty days, and gend 
s near London, are fixed by act of parliament : a beam fifteen feet rally bri forth five young ones. In the winter they lie kid and alle 

& mult be ſeven inches on each ſide its ſquare, and ſ ve on the other; the male forty days, and the female four months; and ſo ſoundly 


0 


B E A 


the firſt fourteen days; that blows will not Wake them. Tn che fle 
__ they are ſand. to have no nouriſhment but from licking Wer 


— 


- ſor it is certain they eat nothing ; and at the end of it the 
_— — — fat. This alma) has Salty a hidious look, but 
when enraged it is terrible; and as ſtupid and rough as it ſeems to be, 
it is ca | : 
tle Wi They und in Poland, Muſcovy, Lithuania, and the 
great foreſts in Germany, and alſo in the remote northern countries, 


where the ſpecies is white. Calnet. 2. Applied to any perſon of a 


ſayage nature. | 
- Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 

Bid Sal'ſbury and Warwick come to me. 

Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, - 
And manadle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſpeare, 
You dare as well take a BRARM by the tooth. That is, you dare not at- 

WMP ese: | 2 Ta” 
If it were a BEAR it would bite 2 Spoken to thoſe who ſay they 
y the | At | 


can't find a thing, tho! it be cloſe 2 . 
To go like a BEAR to the flake ; that is, very rt N 3 
De has as many tricks às a dancing BEAR; chat is, he is full of idle, 
ridiculous, phantaſtical tricks. lt 78 e OR 
Bean -{in hieroglyphicks] was uſed by the ancient Egyptians, to 
repreſent a proficient, whom time and labour has brought to per- 


ion, becauſe bears are ſaid to come into the world with miſhapen 
parts, and thaf their dams do ſo lick the young, that at laſt the eyes, 
ears and other members appear. 2 8 
Bas are ſaid to ſearch much after bee hives: but, this, as ſome 
are idly of opinion, 


t troubles them. a . 
- To ſell the Bran's ellin before he is taught. Ital. wender la pelle del 
orſo inanxi che ſia pre. H. Ger. die bæren- haut verkaufen ehe der 
baer geſtoechen. The Lat. ſay : ante /entem auges ollam. We ſay like- 
wiſe : 10 reclun the chickens before they are hatcht:\ The Fr. ſay: ven- 
dre be peau de Pours avant qu'il ſoit pris; or, dee gong PF hite (to.reckon 
without the hoſt) theſe proverbs are all deſigned | 
of building upon, or bragging- of uncertain things to come, than 
which nothing is more-deceivng. oo 111 
tak Garden, a place ſet a part for baiting of bears, &e; or the 
diverſion (it is to be hoped chiefly of the walgar; for which and 
ſome other the like barbarous entertainments, the'Engliſh nation is by 
foreigners eſteemed eruel. I could not forbear going to a place of 
renoun--for- the gallantry of - Britons, namely, to the bear-garder. 
Spectator. It alſo denotes any place of tumult or unrulineſs. > 
Ban- Garden Diſcourſe, in familiar or low language, ſignifies vul- 
gar, rude, and turbulent; thus a bear-garden fellow is a man rude 
enough to be a fit frequenter of the Bear- garden: bear-garden ſport is 
uſed for groſs inelegantentertainment. *.- l 
Beax,\ or Bre'x bete, Feut.] a thing madeuſe of to carry a dead 
corpſe upon. See BIE. | Di. MOTEL eee e 
| To Brar, verb act. pret. bare or bore, part. pafſ; bore or borne ; 
[beonan, Sax. to bring forth children, gebairan, Goth. beran, Fran- 
con? fru frealt beran einan alaunaltentan (thou ſhalt bear an almighty ;) 
- whence perhaps pareo, Lat. to bring forth, and . all of bar, Goth. 
open, maniſeſt. See Bare; for what is bearing or bringing forth, 
but bringing to light. It was likewiſe in its original uſed for the act 
of procreation: Abraham gibar (begot) Jſaken, Jſak gibar (begot) 
Jacobin, &c. Bear is ſounded like hare, or the are in care and dare.] 
It is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, that it is not eafily explained: 
we ſay, to bear a burthen, to bear ſorrow or reproach, to bear a name, 
to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear children. The word bear 
is uſed in very different ſenſes. Watts. 1. To carry as a burthen. 
They bare him upon the ſhoulder. ſaiab. 2. To convey, tranſmit 
My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear. Dryden. e 
z To carry as an enſign of authority. The ſword =u us'd to bear. 
Shakeſpeare: 4. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. He may not bear 
ſo noble an image of the divine glory, as the univerſe in its 
Hale. 5. To carry, as in ſhew or external appearance. | 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. Shakeſpeare. . 
6. To carry, as in truſt and confidence. He had the bag, and bare 


ſyſtem. 


What was put therein. Sr. Jahn. 7. To ſupport, to prop, to keep 


from falling; both literally and figuratively, commonly with 2p; as, 
to bear up the ſtate of religon. Hooker. Samſon took hold of the two 
middle pillars, upon which the houſe ſtood, and on whichdt.was berne 
up. Judgel. 8. To keep afloat ; ſometimes with 2p. The waters 
encreaſed and bare up the ark, and it was lifted up above the earth: 
Geneſis. 9. To ort with proportionate ſtrength whatever is 
taken into the ſto Animals that uſe much labour, can bear 
and ought to have ſtronger food. Arburbnot. 10. To have in the 
mind; as, to bear one love or hatred. 11. To endure, as pain, 
without ſinking. It was not an enemy that reproached me, for then 
1 could have 6orze it. P/alms. 12. To ſoffer, to undergo, as pu- 
niſhment or loſs. I have borne chaſtiſement..:Job, What was torn 


of beaſts, I bare the loſs of it. Geng. 13. To permit, to ſuffer 7 


without reſentment. 
Not an ove will bear © a ewe wn 

| Thy lan- wand'ring walks in upper air. Dryden, © 
14. To admit, to be capable of. To reject all of the charch 
which men have cſtablrſhed, is to think worfe of the laws of men, 
than the judgment of wiſe-men alloweth, or the law of God- itſelf 
will dear. Hooker: 15. To „as fruit. Some plants bear no 
flower, and yet bear fruit. Bacon. 16. To produce, as a child; 
ſometimes with to. The queen thatSore thee. 'Shakefpeare, ' | 

.... ZEneas, whom fair Venus: bore - 115 10 ent 

| To ſam d Anchiſes. Dryden. 
17. To give birth to. 


18. To poſleſs, as honour or authority. 7/7. * 
Impious men dear fway. Aas. 
19. To gain, to win. Greek and Latin have ever borne away the 
Prerogative from all other tongues. Cambden. 20. To keep up, to 
maintain. He finds a pleaſure in hearing 2 part in the converſation. 


SS vw - 
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y . Locke. 21. To ſupport any thing, good. or bad, as fortune. I ob. 


e of diſcipline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand lit- 


is not from a defire of the honey, ſo much as it is 
| proyoke the bees to ſting their bodies, and let out the corrupt blood | bes 
| = | | 0 ſupport, to maintain. 


to expoſe the | folly- 


diſtreſs bear up againſt the ſtorms of fortune. Broome. 


| breech, 2. The prickly 


\ Beans Fu an herb, called alſo busse u ſpecies of 


— 
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ſerved how they did bear their fortunes. Bacon. 22. To exhibit Pub- 

lickly. Ye Trojan flames your teſtimony bear. Dryden. 23. Toh, 

anſwerable for. If I bring him not to thee, let me hear the blame for 

ever. * 9b 24. To ſupply. Somewhat that will bear your Charge 
8 


in your pilgrimage. Dryden. 25. To be the object of. Let me hy; 

bear your love, I'll bear your cares. Shakefpeare. 26. To behave, or | 

act in character. n bas 6, £040 46; ; 
Some good inſtruction give; | | 1 
How I may bear me here. Shateſeare. = 


27. To hold, to reſtrain. Do you ſuppoſe the ſtate of this realm t) 
be now ſo feeble, that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this 
Hayward. -28.. To impel, to puſn. Truth is borne. down. Szujf, 
= To conduct, to manage: 80 to bear through and out the confil. 
ip. Ben. Johnſon. 30. To preſs. Cæſar doth bear nie har, 
Shakeſpeare. 31. To incite, to animate. 
But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure ' 

Either to meet no danger, or to find 9 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton. 

32. To bear à body. A colour i 


| is ſaid, by painters; to bear a body, 
when it is capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil b 
intirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 33. 7, 
bear date; to carry the mark of che time, when any thing wa 
written. 34. To bear à price; to have a certain value. 35. 70 ben 
in hand; to deceive or amuſe with falſe pretences. It is no wonder, 
that ſome would bear the world in Hand, that the apoſtle's defign and 
meaning is for preſbytery, tho' his words are for epiſcopacy. Soul 
$9628 bear off; to carry away by main force. We'll: ſnatch: this 

ſel up, and bear her off. Addiſon. 37. To beur aut, to juftify, u 


. _ . To find friends that will Sar me out. | Hudibras. 
38. To beer out, to bear through; to conduct, to manage. 


So to bear out and through the conſulſuip, = 8 
Ass ſpite ſhall ne er wound you. Ben. Johnſon. | = FEW: 
ToBrar, verb neut. 1. To ſuffer pain or other iiconvenience, il. 
Man is born to ar: B 
And the good ſuffers white the bad prevails. Pope. | being 


2. To be * I cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, tis done. Dr,. J - By 


den. 3: lic; as, to r fruit. 4. To bave effect or {i 
ceſs; as, I will bring matters to bear. 5. To behave, to act in ch ful. 
racter. 3645 458%. h b YOWw. 7 455 (ould wii t | Br 
Inſtruct me, 
How I may fo in perſon bear 


| Like a true friar. Sh ft. 

6. To tend, to be directed to any point [im ſei-langnage) as, to be 
up to one another, to bear away, to bear in or with any pot 
7. To be prominent, to appear plainer or ſtronger; with out. In 
convex mirror, the figures, and fall other things, Bear out with mo: 
life than nature itſelf. Dryden. 8. To act as an impellant, or a 
ciprocal force, generally with wpez or again; ſometimes with 23 
in a paſſive form, ' © | | WO | 


We are encounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which 1 i 27 

Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplittled. Shatefpeare. -. 
The ſides bearing one againſt the other. Burnet. g. To bear in, 
to act upon. Spinola with his ſhort did bear upon within, H- 
ward. 10. To firm, without falling. Nature bears up with tis 
exerciſe. Shakeſpeare. It ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, that perſons 


11. Tot 


; which | 


_ evith, to endure any thing unpleaſing; as, to bear ui one; : 
folly. 2 ; 8 $48 3 a ; | Points c 
To Bxax [in heraldry] as one who has a coat of arms is id u 8 0 
bear in it the ſeveral or ordinaries, that are contained in ©! r the 
eſcutcheon ; as, to bear three lions rampant; this is in the ſenſe J erefor 
bearing, as a mark of diſtinction. See 4th ſenſe of verb. act. = make w. 
To _=__ with gunners] a piece of ordnance is ſaid to come) Wi A 
7 | 


bear, when it lies right with, or directly againſt the mark. 

To BRA @ good Sail ¶ ſea term] is {aid of a ſhip when ſhe fails: 

9 carry g | 
O BEAR Ur ce, to t K 2. 

| ToBrar in with the Harbour ia — uſed when a ſhip ſa im 
the harbour before the wind, or with the wind large. | 
. The Ship Beaxs [ſpoken as to her burthen] when ſhe having u 
lean or ſlender a quarter, finks too deep into the water, her freight be- 
ing light, and fo of conſequence can carry but a ſmall burthen. 
4 Brax iz with Land (ſea phraſe] is to ſail towards, or appro 

e ſhore. | a | 

To Brar' wnder another Sbip's Lee [ſea phraſe is, when a ft 
which was to the windward, 4 * STS: ſtern, 30 
gives her the. wind. ; | 


_ To Baan of from Land Iſea phraſe] is when a ſhip ket? © 
from it. 


To Brax ap round [ſea term] is a direction to let the ſhip go * 
tween her two ſheets, — before the wind. | 
To Bear [ſpoken of places] to be ſituate; as, ſuch 
off ſo and ſo from ſuch a cape: | rn 3 
BAA [in aſtronomy]. two conſtellations, called Ur/a ui *., 
—_ the greater and er bear; in the tail of the leſſer 15 the por 


Er an's Breech, [acanthus Lat.] the herb brank urſin, or 
breech. The ſpecies are 55 1. The ſmooth-leaved garden 2 
| | - The middle bears”. 
with ſhort ſpines, &c. The firſt is ole in medicines, and leg 
to be the mo/lis; acanbus of Virgil. The leaves of this p12%  ., 
are like thoſe of the thiſtle, are cut upon the capitals of dhe 


a cape lic. 


thian pillars, and were formerly in great eſteem with the Roman 
Braas Ears {auricula wrfi, Lat.) flowers called auricula, 9 el 
; like a funnel; it is 4 


garYs riccoluſſes, which are ſ 


BzangworT, a kind of herb. 529 82 Us Piet 


. 


"= A up the Helm, a Erotica 'to the ſteerſman to let the ſhip go 
1 before the wine. 
= E TEAK y borough of Devonſhire, ſituated on the river Ta- 


F i 6 * ow . th. J f 
mar, about ten miles north of Plymou 1 ; 
% (beapo, Sax. barre, Du. bahnt, O. and L. Ger. bart, Fr: 
Ger. barbe, Fr. barba, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Hair that grows 
7 = on the chin and lips. 

" EE beard, is to do it in de 


lg afetentruſhan, Sir, hoſe life 1 par'd, at ſit of his grey beard. 


fiance, or to one's face. 3. It ſignifies virility, 


ome thin remains of chaſtity appear'd 
. Ro under Jove, but Jove without a beard: Dryden. 
. arb of an arrow. | 1 6 
3S * a with botaniſts] the under lip of a labiated flower, and in 
== corn or grals that hair or briſtle, which ſerves to defend the ear, as in 
| barley, rye, wheat, and oats. ; 508 
' Brarp {of a comet] the rays which a comet emits towards that 
| part of the heavens to which its proper motion ſeems to direct it, as 
| contradiſtinguiſhed from the tail, and is underſtood of the rays emit- 
ted towards that part from whence its motion ſeems to carry it. 
| Harris. i 2 2 | . 
| Beard [of a horſe] or under beard, is the chuck or that part un- 
der the lower jaw, on the outſide, and above the chin; which 
bears the curb of the bridle. 70 l 
Io BAR [from the noun] in contempt, to take or pluck one by 
MX the beard. * 8 | : 
3 No man ſo potent, but I'll Ser him. Shakeſpeare. 
To BRAD Wool, is to cut off the head and neck from the reſt of the 
fleece. 


Hae we cc _— — VN - . 


face, to ſet him at open defiance. - He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve 
from duty, might beard him. Spenſer. | 15 
= - Brzarp Pique d avant; a pique-beard: © 57 6 

= Br'arvper [from beard] 1. Having a beard; as, a bearded man. 
1. Having a beard, as corn. A field bends her bearded grove of ears. 
= M:/ton. 3. Barbed, or jagged. | | 

© Brarpep-Hyſe [with floriſts] as that of a roſe, or other ſuch huſk, 
being hairy on the edges. Wh = | 


„ ' |  Bzanped Creeper, a ſort of herb. 3 
= Briarpriess [beandlear, Sax.] 1. Having no beard. 2. Youth- 
" == ful. Admir'd with clamours of the beardle/s rout. Dryden. 


Bearer [of bear] 1. One that conveys a meſſage from one place 
or perſon to another. Forgive the bearer of unhappy news. Dryden. 
2. A perſon that carries any thing; as, a bearer of burthens. 3. One 
who wears any thing. O majeſty, thou 3 thy bearer. Shake- 
= /pcare. 4. Such as carry the dead to burial. 5. A tree that yields 
fruit; as, ſome roſes are good bearers: x 

Bak ERS [in architecture] poſts or brick walls, which are trimmed 
up between two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing, or 
ct prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 
Bes [in heraldry} See SurronTERs, | 19 T9 
LS Braness [in a law ſenſe] perſons that bear down or oppreſs 

others, maintainers, or abettors. _ | | 7 
Bx AnHERD. [of bear and herd] one that keeps or tends bears. This 
a ow. * formed, as ſheepherd, ſwineherd, &c. of ſheep, ſwine, 
BAN, ſub. {from bear] mien, geſttire.. That is Claudio; I 
EF know him by "rag Wm S ral Sree . 

Bxanixe [in geography and navigation] the fituation of one place 
from another, that is, with reſpect to the degrees of the horizon, 

& which by navigators are divided into thirty-two parts; called 
points of the compaſs, therefore when they have d. what point 

of the compaſs will carry them from one place to another, they call 


4 * 


* chat the bearing of that place with reſpect to the other: Bearin 
e therefore is the angle which a line drawn thro' the two places woul 


= make with the meridian of each. | | 
: BexrinG Claws [with cock-fighters] the foremoſt toes of a cock, 


wy on which he goes, ſo that if they happen to be hurt or gravelled, he 
TY Jew fight. | 
A Branine [in heraldry] the ſame as charge, and ſignifies thoſe 
= things which fill the eſcutcheon. | | E 
in Bkaxx [beann, Sax. ] a ehild; a word uſed in the north. 


Baxx, a province in the ſouth of France, bounded by Gaſcony on 
the north, and by the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from 
Spain, on the ſouth; CCC "Airs 

Bears, children. Shakeſpeare. Bar 
F [of bear and ward] he that keeps bears. See Bear, 


Brasr [befte, bete, Fr. beeft, Du. beſlie, Ger. Beſtia. It. Sp. and 
Lat.] 1. An animal, as diſtinguithed from birds, fiſhes, inſects, and 
man. 2. A brute creature, void of reaſon, as oppoſed to man, who 
is endued with that faculty. 3. Metaphorically, a brutal or inhuman 
man. or woman, as acting in any manner unworthy of a rational crea- 
m_ 2 r 8 

e word Bx AST, or rather WII D-BRASH enge in the propheti 

ſtyle, ſignifies ſore political ſtate, or empire; h . 14. 2 * 
XU1. 1. and the beaſt, or wild-beaſt, in the 11th verſe of that chapter, 
is ſuppoſed by Sir Iſaac Neu ton, to fi ify a certain ecclefiaſiic body, 
of à very corrupt and antichriſtian 1 a beaſt which had wo 

| born, like a lamb ; but ſpoke like the dragon. See Du ACO. 
Beasr [with gameſters] a game at cards like loo. 
©Bzad71nGs. See Rxf5TINGS. SE Wk 
SAULT, brutally. 1275 
ASTLINESs, brutality, the practice of any thing contrary to 
TRI ity, p 7 thing 'contraty to the 


5 


man; commonly a derm of reproach. 

2 With leud, prophane, and SH phraſe, . 

8 1. H To catch the world's looſe laughter. Ben. Fobnſn. 

of ing the nature or form of a bealt. Beaſih divinities and droves 
p r : 12 


= FAST$ * Cin foreſt law] are tres che buck, doe, roe, fox, 


2. It denotes the face: to do a thing to one's 


Shakeſpeare. 


To Brarp [or affront] one, to do of ſay an injury to his beard or 


quarters at night. 


N erkr. 1. Brutiſh, naſty, contrary to the nature and dignity 


. "BeasTs of the foreſt, br Brxsts of venery, art five ih number; the 

hart, hs fu and wolf, f | r. * e 
Bras xs and fowls of Warren [foteſt law] are, the hare, Coney; 

the pheaſant and partridge, | - Oy 
Bz'aT: [ Vr. Inp.] did beat. 6 1 
Bear, or BEATEN [ rr. part. p.] have, or am beat or beaten. 


To Bear [bearan, Sax. batrre, Fr. battere, It, batir, Sp. batuoj 


Lat. J 1. To ſtrike or knock, to bang, by laying on blows; as, he 
beat his breaſt. 2: To puniſh with ſtripes or blows; A child only beat 
for obſtinacy. Locke, 3. To ſtrike an inftrument of muſic ; as; to 
beat a drum. 4. To. overcome or get the better of, either at fighting 
or play. 5. To threſh, as corn; with ot. She gleaned in the 
field, and beat out that ſhe had gleaned. Ruth. 6. To mix things by 
long. agitation 3 as, to beat the white of an egg. 7. To batter with 
warlike engines; commonly with down. He beat down the tower of 
Penuel. es. 8. To daſh, as water, or bruſh, as wind. 
Continent 1 | 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual ſtorms. Milton. 
9. To tread a path laboriouſly and inceſſantly ; as, I beat a painful 


way. 10. To make a path by marking it with tracts. He that will 


know the truth, muſt leave the common and beaten track. Locke, 
11. To harraſs, to overlabcur; as, to beat one's brains. 12. To 
lay or preſs, as ſtanding corn, with the wind or weather. Her focs 


| ſhake like a field of beater corn. Shakeſpeare. 13. To cruſh by re- 


peated oppoſition ; generally with down ; as, to beat down boldacis 
with ſeverity. 14. To drive by violence. from any place. Twice 
have I fally'd, and was twice bear, back. Dryden. 15. To move 
with fluttering agitation; as. to beat the wing. e 

To Bear daun, to fink or leſſen the value of any thing. Uſury 
beats down the price of land. 255 

To Bear ap, to attack ſuddenly, to alarm; bs, to beat ip an ene- 
my's quarters. | | | | 

To Bear, werb neut. 1. To move in a pulſitory manner. I 
gladly ſee it beat. the firft pulſe. Callier- 2. To knock at a door. 
They beat at the door. Judges. 3. To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. 
Envy ſeemeth to beat chiefly upon miniſters. Bacon. 4. Lo move 
with frequent repetitions of the ſame act or ſtroke, Pulſe ſhall ſurceaſe 
to beat. Shakeſpeare, 5 To throb, to be in agitation, as a fore 
ſwelling. 6. Jo fluctuate, to be in agitation. EE 

The tempeſt in my ming 
Doth from my ſenſes take, all feeling elſe; 

92 8 Save what beats there. Shake Powe pn oe 23 Lg 
7. To try different ways, with intevſeneſs or anxiety ; to ſearch. I 
am always beating about in my thoughts for ſomething, - Addiſon. 
8. To act violently upon. The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, 
Tonah, g. To repeat frequently, to enforce by repetition. They 
beat more and more upon theſe words. Hooker, 10. To beat up for 
ſoldiers ; ap ſeems redundant; a military phraſe, for beating on a 


drum, to invite people to enter into the king's ſervice. 


BEAT, ab. {of the verb} 1. A ſtroke. 2. The manner of ſtrik- 
ing. A baſe ſtring of a viol, tho? turned to an uniſon with a treble, 
makes a broader ſound, as making a broader beat upon the air. 
3. The manner of being ſtruck; as, the beat of a drum or of a pulſe. 
See Bears, in a watch or clo‚c. | | | 
To Bear upon the bocf, to go a foot. Io en 
To Bear, or tap [with hunters] hares or coneys are ſaid to beat or 


tap, when they make a noiſe at rutting time. 


To Bear up and down [hunting phraſe} is to run firft one way and 
then another. +, _ ',, 2 | 
To Bear or cry like a hare. ets 1 3 
To BEAT ar alarm, [milit. phraſe ] is to give notice, by beat 
e ae of ſome ſudden danger, that che ſoldiers may be all in readi- 


To Bear to Arms, Fmilit. phraſe] is to beat a drum for ſoldiers that 


are diſperſed to repair to their arms. SAL as 
To Bear 4 Charge [milit. phraſe] a beat of drum, that is, a Ggnal 


to charge or fall upon the enemy. 


To Bear a March [milit. term] is to beat a drum, to give notice to 
the ſoldiers actually to move. 1 5 5 5 2 Þ Fx ; 
To Bx a Parley I milit. term} to make a ſignal to demand a con- 


ference with the enemy. ; hots 1 1 
To Brat a Retreat [milit. phraſe} to give a fignal to draw off or 


retreat from the enemy. | No Reg ke 
To Bear the General, {milit; phraſe] is to give notice to the forces 
that they are to march. 2 ey art 2685-: . 
To Bear the Reweille [milit. phraſe] to give leave to come out of 
quarters at day break, to give them notice of the approach of day, 
To Bear the Tat-too I milit. phraſe] to order all to repair to their 


w » 


To Bzar the troop, [milit, phraſe] is to order the ſoldiery to repair 
to their colours. ; | Ps 
To Bear pon the Hand, [with horſemen] js when a horſe toſſes 


up its noſe,” and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the 


bridle. | | . | 
To Brar the du, [with horſemen} is when a horſe at each 


time or motion does not take in way or ground enough with his fore- 


legs. 7 od TEEN | 
To Bear any place, to rouze game by ſtriking buſhes or grounds; 
as, one Bears the bulh, and another catches the bird: the Lat. ſay ; 
alii ſementem faciunt, alii metunt (one ſows, and another reaps: ) the 
Ger. ſay ; der eine macht beutel, der andere ſchneidit lie ab (one makes 
the purſe, and another cuts it off) or, einet puantzer den baum, und 
der N ſet die aepffel (one plants the tree, and another eats the 
N 
E'ATEN; See To Bear. , UE” 
BeaTEen Read, one much frequented by travellers. 
Weather Beaten, defaced by the weather. 
Bearer [of beat] 1. An inftrument with which any is 
pounded or mixed. Beat your mortar with a bearer three or tour 
times. Mortimer. 2. He that beats, or gives blows ; one much ad- 
diced to ftriking. The beſt ſchool-maſter- of our time was the greateſt 
beater. Aſcham. is . r een 
Bearees [with printers] ink - balls, with which they beat the letters 
in the chace or forme, 5 
| 2G | Ba T1 rig 
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Tt is ſometimes uſed analogically. Tragedy 


RRE A 


Barrie, BAAUT TEC AIL, or BRA TIT IE [brautifigue, Fri beatifice, 
It. and Sp. beatificus, low Lat, of beatus and Facio, Lat.] having the 
power of making happy or bleſſed; alſo belonging to the bleffed in 
eaven after death, in which ſenſe it is now generally uſed ; as, the 
beatific, or beatifical viſion, i. e. of Gop, but which (in the Judg- 
ment of Irenæus, and other ancient writers) does not take place be- 
fore the ſaints reſurrection from the dead, and reception into glory; 
in ſupport of which they eite 1 Cor. xv. 28. with many other texts. 
Iraneus Adverſ, Herefies, Ed. Grabe. Lib. 5. p. 481, 452, 458, 460. 
BAT TIA TIR [Fr. beatificatione, It. of bratificatio, low Lat.] 
the act of making or rendering happy or bleſſed. © -- * $693 
| BraT1FrcaTION [with Romaniſts] the act whereby the Pope de- 
clares a perſon to be bleſſed after his death; it is — —— from 
canonization.. Beatification is an acknowledgment made by the pope, 
that the perſon beatified is in heaven, and therefore fnay be reverenced 
as bleſſed-z- but it is not -2 conceſſion of the honours due to ſaints, 
which are conferred by canonization. — 
To Bra'r1rrs, or To'Bea'TIpy [beatificand, Tt. beatifico, Lat. be- 
atificus, low Lat. of Beatus, bleſſed] 1. To make bleſſed, to grant 


the full enjoyment of heavenly bliſs. 2. m_ Romaniſts, to in- 


roll among the bleſſed; to eſtabliſh the character of a perſon by 
publiekly acknowledging that he is received in heaven, though not ca- 
nonized or inveſted with the honours due to a ſaint, There ſtands a 
large hoſpital erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been bearified, tho 
not fainted. Addiſon. RY I, 32 { 
Barr LES, Fr. [in cookery] tit, or tid-bits; ſuch as eock's- 
combs, gooſe-giblets, ghizzards, livers, &c. to be put into pies and 
ttages. | Se wok 
Na fab. [of beat] eorrection by blows. 
Playwright, convict of public wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins agen. Ben Johnſon. - 
BeaTiNnG in the Flanks [with huſbandmen] a diſtemper incident to 
black cattle. | 2 Cf EM 982 
BEA TITupE 3 Lat.] bleſſedneſs, happineſs, bliſs, bHit- 
fulneſs, commonly applied to the joys of heaven; alſo, a declaration 
of bleſſedneſs made by our Saviour to particular virtues. 
Bears [in a wateh or clock] are the ſtrokes made by the fangs or 
palets of the balanee ſpindle, or of the pads in a royal pendulum. 
Beav, a ſpruce gentſeman, a ſpark, a fo, a finical fellow, whoſe 
chief care and ambition is dreſs, and to pleaſe the ladies. Fr. It is pro- 
nounced like 6e, and ſometimes the French plural Secur, like bos. 
W.. Monde, the fair ſex; alſo the gay part of mankind, the 
n n ene, er | kh 


Beaucar's,” a town of Languedoc, fituated on the weſtern ſhore | 


— the ES about ſeven miles north of Arles. Lat. 43 40' N. 
ö 4 400 7 abr Wh 5 ; oy ; 1 + ; 623 n 
\ Braves, the northern divifion of the province of Orleanois in 
| Bea'ver [6:ewre,'Fr.] an ampMibious; four-fopted animal, like an 
otter, alſo called the caſtor, remarkable for his art in building his 
houſe. ' His ſkin is very valuable on account of the furr. Fhe beaver 
is common in the northern parts of America, ' whence its ſkin is im- 
ported by the Hudſor's-bay company. There are two ſorts of it; 
the coat beaver, which has been worn ſometime by the ſavages as a 
—— and the parchment beaver, Which is juſt as it is taken from 
BeaveR, a hat of the beſt kind, ſo called, as being made of the 
hair or furr of this animal. oo kak 3 
BrAvkR, [l aviere, Fr.] the viſor or ſight- piece of a helmet, that 
part which covers the face 1 2 
. His dreadful hideous head. : 
-- - -Cloſe.couched on the beaver, ſeemed to throw +? 
Zen From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red. Spenſer.” 
Br Avr [of beaver} wearing, or covering with a beaver hat. 
Illis &eaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. Pepe. 
BSA“ H, exroneoufly for buffet. See Burrzr. | 
Beav'rorT, a town of the duchy of Anjou in France, fituated 
fifteen miles. eaſt of Angers. Lat. 47% 30"N. Long. 15 E. 
 Beavrorr is alſo a town of Savoy, about thirty mies eaft of Cham- 
berry. Eat. 45* 30“ N. Long. 6% 40" E. a 
Beav'geney, a town of Orleanois in France, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Loire, about fiſteen miles ſouth- weſt of Orleans, Lat. 4 48 N. 
Long. 1? 36“ E. | | ES eee 


” 2 * 
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from Beaufſen. n uh 
-— Beav'isu, ſpruceiſh, ſparkiſn, like a beau, foppiſh; 
BAuA RIS, a market-town of Angleſey in Wales, ſituated about 
nige miles north of Bangor. Lat. 53% 25" N. Long 4® ro W. 
Beaumo'nT, a town of Hainaylt, about ſeventeen miles fouth-eaſt 
of Mens. Lat. 50% 20 N. Long. 4% er 
BAU is alfo a town of Frante, about fixteen miles fouth of 
Alengon. Lat. 489 20 N. Long. 5, E. „e 
Braune, a ton of Burgundy in France, fituated in Lat. 47* 2 
* Long. * 200 — r bf \"Fof "i Jon e fi 12 1 47 
EAU'TEOUS, an Beav'riruL [of beauty, or of beautes, Fr. and 


N, Sax.] h , comely, fair of form, pleaſ iſant to one's ſelf, 
FEET is chiefly a word uſed Wehr nes 
- + © To keep the Seanteous foe in view, Fae N. 


Was all the glory I defred. pn. 
is more beautiful} than co- 


"< 
* 


Bzau'reousLy [from beauteous] beautifully, Look upon plea- 
ſures not upon that fide next the fan, or where they lock rams. 
Taylor. ag , ty” rIRN 4 


: eee kom beauteons] the nai | or ſtate of 1 
beautfallt. [ha l hot: ae 


From Heſs virtue and lefs Beauriaufagt, 
| The gentites Fam'd them gods and goddeſſes. Donne. 
\ Brav'rivvLLyY, handſomely, formed in a beautiful manner. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs. Privy.” 


| Beav'rievLarss, handfomencſs, quality of being beaniful, = 


Bur [bre or beke, Du. bach, Ger.] a ſmall river or brook. | 


e {bec, Fr. becn, beer. Sax.) to make a fign- with the bea 


WW t. 1 Tug : 
1 — * werb af. [of becen han, or beacnian, Sax. or ob; To Nel 


B E C 


To Brau!rirr, verb a. [of-/brauty, and fie. or facie, Lai.) W 
render beautiful, to ſet off, to adorn, to ſet aut, t grace; as, 1, Ü 
beautsfy th face. We | 1 
To BEAUurirx, . 1s ap” E advance ; _— 
beauty 4 It muſt be 4 E to 10 i creation tor BY = 2. 
ever brautifying in his: eyes, and drawing nearer. to him by grea; 
of reſemblance.: alien. wil i nter! 
 Bz'auTy [beauts, F.] 1. Comelineſs, handfomeneſs.. Bray co. jphrai 
ſiſts of a certain compoſition of colour and figure, "cauſing deligu m „ 
the bebokiker:: i Zoos: 15 OG {of any es nets | 
le view'd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais'd the beauty: of the 1 fght + Pepe, = | 
2. Some particular feature ar ornament. 'herever. you place! _ 
patch, you deſtroy a beauty. Addiſon, 3. Some parteular:excelency 4 Þ i 
a thing; above the reſt: of that with which it is combined; as, 1, © = 
beauties of an author or an hiſtorian. , She is a beauty. 1 
BzauTyY [with architects] is that agreeable form and pleaſing ß , 
pearance, that a building repreſents to the eye of the bebolder. 18 
A BzauTy | ane beauts, Fr.] a beautiful woman. 
Br aur r is no inheritance. H. Ger. ichoenþeit iſt kein erb⸗gun Þ 
Or, fchoenheit verlichrt ſich baln. (Beauty is but a bloſſom, and {44 © 
fades.) The inſtability of beauty ought to be a leſſon to the fair , 
not to fix all their hopes and views on the power or ſucceſs of bn! 
alone, as but too many do, but conſtantly to endeavous at ſuch obe 
qualities as are more durable, and will ſtand them in ſtead, when ther 
beauty 1s no more. SIND e, eee Fat | 
Heavenly BeauTyY has been repreſented by an exceeding fine wg. 
man naked, ftanding upright, with her hand reaching the (loud, 


and encompaſſed with rays, holding in one hand a lily, and in th 


other a celeſtial globe. 
To Bravry, verb af. [from the noun] to adorn, to beautify; : ine go 
word uſed by Shakeſpeare. The harlot's cheek beeatied with pfl its fo 
t'ring art. | | id air Be: 
Beav'Ty-sPor, [of Beauty and foot] a patch or fpot put on : Be. | 
face to heighten , feature, or to direct the beholder's eye to for. ad, Go 
thing elſe. The Athineſs of ſwine makes them the beauty-/pot of ti: WF het or 
animal creation, ew. . 5 | 
Beau'vin, a city pf Burgundy in France, about fiſteen miles nor 
of Chalons. Lat. 4 N. Long. 2“ E. 1 1 | 
BRAU voix, apart town of France, about twenty-five miles ſoull. 
weſt of Nants. Lat. 477 N. . 20 W. | 
Beavvor's, a city of the iſle af France, about ſorty - three mil 
north of Paris. Lat. 49 300 N. Long. 2* 20 E. 
BEAV“ x. See BEvr. ; 
Becanv'xca, Lat. the herb ſea-purflain or brook-lime. 
Becar1'co. ſof herafigo, Sp. g. d. the fig-eater} a bird like a V hen 
ear, or a kind of ort ie 


10 & 


Nis _ 
ale the | 


The robin red-breaf, tilt of late, had reft, Ween lain 
Till becafites fold fo dev liſh dear. Pope. = Bro 1M 
To Bzca't: {probably of be and kalm, Du.] 1. To render can ö laced be 


BED [y 


to ſtill the elements. 2. To appeaſe, or quiet the diſturbance of w WY 2 
Poel of t 


mind. Soft whiſp'ring airs beca/m the mind, 


/ +.  Perplex'& with ikſome thoughts. Jabn Phils. | Wo pots. 
3. Calm and becalm differ in this, chat to calm is to ftop motion, BD {ww 
and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. Jab. Bro e 


To Bci Ia ſea term] uſed by ſailors, when any thing keep: her. T. 
the wind off a ſhip, but eſpecially when the ſhore does ſo. Alſo one b. | 
ſip is faid to becalm andere. when the comes up with her on tic W088 
weather-ſide. N wh FE Bos ar 
-» Brex'Lvep [with ſailors] a term uſed when the water is ſo ver iÞ + Ghopy-bee 
fwooth, that the ſhip; has ſearce any motion, or at beſt but a very lov Kinde of b 
one; as, ond rr at fea. 7/1 or on en | > Of Bev; 

BOM ir. imp.) did become. | Weds. . 
Beca'vxx, che capital of the territory of Becar in India, ſituated Bun of" 
on the river Ganges. Lat. 28 NM. Long 830 E. m of a 


Because, oj. [d cauſe, Fr. or of by and cauſe} by reaſon of this > > breech 
upon this 4 8 for this cauſe that. Wien do not fo agree u . Bro 
he ſenſe: of theſe as of the other, | becau/e their luſts are more co!- WE ately und 
cerned in the one than the other. Ti/lorſor. It alſo has, in ſome io, Wy xv tg 
the force of a prepoſition ; but as becauſe is compounded of a nou, = 70 Bzp, 
it has ef after it. Jabn/ſon. Infancy demands aliment, | becauſe of the ens on the 
ſtate of accretion, Arbuthnet. wind os Tit {© - YT 1 
Becavust is .awoman's reaſon. : Spoken to thoſe, people, who being Wn WEE 1 
aſked why they did ſuch a thing, anſwer, been they would, i . To. put 
nothing X od? Wl bag « eetaded, 
To Bzcna'xce, verb neut. [of be and chance] to fall out, or h- Ke partab 
pen to; a word proper, but now in little uſe. Fohn/av. Some, We l "_ was 
times the particle 20 is inſerted, and ſometimes it is underſtood. Co (AF?) ſome of 
knows what has bechanced them. Shakeſpeare. All Kappineſs bechani C Ry in a pla- 
to thec. Sbaigbeare. | ned _— 

BC h HN, of 8yx ©, gen. of gut, a cough, of Aue, Ot. F - 


to cough] medi proper for e or curing a > | # | 
|  Be'Cnrn, a town of Bohemia. hy pry. N. o 19 ſnake beda 


Beck I. A nod or ſign made by the motion of the head. — 
95 v4 A "Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee, x an 


Nods and decks, and wreathed ſmiles." + Milton. 


2. A bod ef zuchorty. A well obeyed mafter, whoſe bert is n FP To Be e 


for diſcipline. Sidney. 


'd forth my wars, and call'd them home. Shai:/#* 
To be at any one's Beck, to depend on one. * i; 
BECK ENRIEZ DT, a town of Switzerland, in the canton of Und 


Her eye 


Eng.] to make ſigns by the motion of the finger, head, Cc. irt 
her hands ſhe Gone did Hs and bethon'd king Spenſer. 1 we bott 
To Btckon, verb neut. to mike a ſign. Alexander ber lane V AL, 2 
A hand, and would have made his defence. Aft. cb. do cher 
ee e ee 
Beco'Ms Cirr. part. p. becomen, Sax] are become. 


/ 


Ml 
or hal wem 


: noſtrils the breath of life, 
. To become of; to be the fate, end, 


e 
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"ij 3 obſervable that this word is never or 
— anterrogative what. 


. becoming graces. 
" Shem, and 7 them only. Dryden. 


B EU 


To enter into ſome ſtate, by 2 change 
a or worſe. The Lord God breathed into 
and man became a living ſoul: Gene/is. 
or final condition of it. It is 
very ſeldom uſed, but with the 


from another, either bette 


"RE. 
ft + N 
* - 1 


Johnſon. 3. 
ewhere is be Jo uſed for, what is become of him. 

J cannot joy, until I be reſolv d, A ö 
| | Where our right valiant father is become. Shakeſpeare: © 

To Becomes, verb ach. [of be, or by, Shakeſpeare, and epeman; 
ax. to pleaſe, or bequemen, Ger. to adapt or make fit, or beguem, 
Peer. fit, or of bekommen, Ger. to thrive or agree with] 1. Appli- 
Wed to perſons, when they make an appearance ſuitable to fome- 
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If I become not a cart as well as another. Shaleſpeare. 
ircumſtances, ſo as to adorn, or add grace to him. 

I She bowed low that her right well ecame, 

= And added grace unto her excellence. Spenſer. 

WE Brco'minc, part. [of /ecome] that which pleaſes, or is graceful by 
an clegant propriety. It ſometimes has of, but generally without, 

Their diſcourſes are ſuch as are becoming uf 


. Applied to things, to befit any perſon's appearance, character, or 


2 


Bsæcouix, aH. [of become] behaviour; a word not now uſed. 
_ - Forgive me, | 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not, 
Eye well to you. © Shakeſpeare. 
= Brco'mincLy [of becoming] in a becoming or proper manner. 
0 Beco'mincxess jo becoming.) See Become; decency, ſuitableneſs 
cer of dreſs, geſture, or manners. Nor is the majeſty of the di- 
Whine government greater in its extent, than the becomingne/s thereof 
y nh its form. Grew; | ; a | 4 
= Bz'czav, a town of Bohemia, upon the river Tople. 
Bp [bed, Sax. bedde, Du. bedd, O. and L. Ger. bette, H. Ger. 
ad, Goth. ] 1. Something made to ſleep on, a conveniency to lie or 
eit on. 2. The bottom or channel of a river, or any hollow. 
* Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
= - Capacious sed of waters. Million. 
A lodging or convenient place for one to ſleep in. Vouchſafe me 
Waiment, and food. Shakeſpeare. 4. Marriage. George, the ſe- 
end ſon of this Sed, was well brought up. Clarendon. 5. The place 
here any thing is generated or Webel, e | | 
* See hoary Albula's infe&ed tide, 
= | O'er the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. Addiſon. 
Io bring to bed. It is uſed in no other form, but paſſively in 
Nis _— as, ſhe was brought to bed of a' ſon and daughter. 7. To 
ake : e bed; to put the bed and bed-cloaths in order, after it has 
en lain in. Fee ; | 


= Bro Mouldings [ with architects] the members of a corniſh that are 

laced below the coronet or crown. 3 NS 

We Bev [with gardeners] a piece of made ground, raiſed above the 

Peel of hes reſt, for things to grow in. Remove herbs out of begs 
O P acon. N n r 


PR 


ro / Cn [with gunners) that thick plank, which lies imme- 
Lately under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the carriage. 
8 Beps ef Snakes, à Knot of young ones. | N 

To Brad, verb ac. 1. To go to bed with, ſaid of new married per- 

ns on the firſt night of marriage. 
® They he married me, | © | 

VII to the Tuſcan wars, and never beg her. 
. To. put ſolemnly into bed, as in marriage. She was 
entracted, ſtated as a bride, and folemnly bedded. Bacon. 3. T0 
axe partaker of uh -bed. A doubt was ripp'd up, & ; 
chor was bedded: with his Tady. Bacon. 4. To plant or ſet in earth. 
y ſome of your beſt mould to bed your quick in. Mortimer. 5. To 
in a place of reſt or ſecurity, commonly with the reciprocal pro- 
Woun. a onde 
' + Let coarſe bold hands from ſlimy neſt, | 
| - —— — banks outwreſt. Donne. 
Aſn len hi under the threſhold. LEſrange. 6. 7 
F 0 "Ef ge. 6 Ts By in 

A As the fleeping foldiers in the alarm. | 
Your bedded has, like life in excrements, 
| Start up and ftand on end. Shakeſpeare. | 
J. To lie together in the ſame bed. If he be married, and Bled 
with his wife, he may fancy that ſhe infected him: Wiſeman. 

To Bxp, verb neut. to cohabit. . 5 
To Bro [with hunters] a term made uſe of 
ten ſhe lodges in 4 particulur place. 
| To Brva'mnLr fof dabble] to wet, to beſprinkle. It 
Y applied to perſons, in a ſenſe of inconvenience. N 

© © Bedabbled with the dew. Shaleßpeare. 
L To Beva'coLr” [of 'beveaxan, Sax. to dye or woo 
4 bottom or ſkirts of a garment, to bemire them In dirt. 

T AL, a market-town of Yorkfhire, eight miles ſouth of Richmond. 

a Beben [probably of dath, Du. a blow or ſtroke, or w17, 
ni. 0-threſh] to-dafh or wet by beating water, &c. on one, to be- 
ne, by throwing dirt. | | 
Al che ftanders by had wet their checks, 1 

© "Like trees geg with rain. Sbaleſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare: 


. o. publickly 


” 
- 


concerning a roe, 


is generd- 


In the following paſſage, the 


to dip or 


_  Bn'psTEaD [of bed and ffead] the frame on Which 2 bed hes. 7 


= 


5 


BzD-a1#, or Biy-aLE, a fflendly appointment, or the inbetipg of 
neighbours at the houſe of a bridegroom or bride, or other poor peo- 


ple, that drink and be merry, by a contribution made by the gueſts. 
To BDA Ww. See Fo Dawn. To dawb over, to foil; by 1pread- 

Ing any viſcous body over a thing, ONT 9 
| A coarſe all bedaw# in blood.  Shakefteare: \. 

To Bzpa'zz.1s [of dazz/e} to dim the fight by too much luſtre: 

My eyes bedazzled by the ſun, 1 

224 40 at every thing I look on ſeemeth green. Shakeſpeare: 
"Be'DCHAMBER, 1. The chamber appropriated to reſt. 2. Lords br 
gentlemen of the bedchamber are perſons of the firſt rank, being ten 
in number, whoſe office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the 
king's bedchamber, lying on a pallet bed all night, and to wait on 


the king when he eats in private. The firſt of theſe is called the 
groom of the ſtole. | 
Bz"pctoaTHas, having no fingular, coverlets ſpread over a bed. 


Bez”'opeR, or Bepe'TTER, the nether ſtone of an oil-mill. 
Beppine, fab. [of bed] materials of a bed, a bed for man or 
eaſt, There be no inns where meet bedding may be had, fo that his 
mantle ſerves for a bed. Spenſer. | 
Spread with ſtraw the bed#ing of thy fold. Dryden. 
7 made dead, having the Lfe 


7 


BED EAT DED [of be and dead, Sax 
taken away. Ss 
*  Bepx-Hoxfe [of bebe, Sax. a prayer, and Houſe, Eng.] an hoſpital 
or alms-houſe for bede's people, or poor people, who were to pray 
for their founders and benefactors. 

To 'Bzpz'ck [of dect] to deck, to grace. 
nate and gay. Milton. 
BA DEL, or BE DLE [byvel, of bidden, Sax. to 
a beadle; alſo a cryer or apparitor. 

BeDeLaR, the juriſdiction or precin of. a beadle. 

Bepe'LLER.. See BEDDER R. | | 

To Brpz'w of be and dew, from de apian, Sax.] to wet or 
ſprinkle gently, as with the fall of dew ; as, to bedew graſs, a herſe, 
or the face. | 
Br DFTELLO W 
with another. | | 

Be'prorD, the county-town of Bedfordſhire, fituated on the river 
Ouſe, about twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, and forty- 
ſeven from London. It ſends two members to parliament; and 
gives title of duke to the noble family of Ruſſel. 5 q 

To Breorcur [from digbt] to ſet off, to adorn. A maiden fine 
bedight he hapt to love. Gay. | | 

To BEDT [of dim] to make dim, to cloud, to darken, I have 
bedim'd the noontide ſun. Shakeſpeare; | 

To Bevpr'ztn [from dizen] to dreſs, to adorn or trim hamon- 
rouſly or flatternly. | | | 

A BeDLam, /ſubft. [of Bethlehem, formerly a — 4 houſe in 
Moorefields, London, now converted into an W. 2, 1. A mad- 
houſe, or place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 2. A madman, a 


Female bedeck'd, or- 


bid or fummons] 


[of bed and fellow] one that lies in the fame bed 


lunatic, Let's follow the old earl and get the bedlam, 
[198 To lead him where he would, his roguiſh madneſs 
. Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare. | 
BE'pLAaM, adj. belonging to a mad-houſe, fit for a mad-houſe, 


\ Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, ſprigs of roſemary. ' Shakeſpeare. + 5 
A Bze'pLamirts from Beadlam] a lunatic, an inhabitant of Bed- 
lam. If wild ambition in thy boſom reign, 1 
Alas ! thou boaſt'ſt thy ſober ſenſe in vain, 
Ihn theſe poor bedlanites thyſelf ſurvey. Lewis's Mile, 
Be'pMaxER [of bed and make} a perſon in the univerſities, whoſe 
office it is to make the ſtudents, &c. beds, and clean their cham- 
bers. I was deeply in love with my beamaker, upon which I Was 
ruſticated for ever. Syectator. | | | 
BE DMATE [of bed and mate] a bedfellow, one partaking of the 
fame bai. +=; | . 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie lon | h 
As you, prince Paris, ge but heav'nly buſineſs, 
Shou'd rob my bedmate of my company. Shakeſpeare: 
Bz'D-MovULDING, or Br/ppInNG-MovuLDPING [in joinery] thoſe mem. 
bers below a cornice, which are below the coronet or crown. As it 
is now common for joiners to have their bed- moulding to conſiſt of 
theſe four members, viz. 1. below an O G. 2. a liſt. 3. a large boul- 
tin, and 4. another lit under the coronet. This is what they call 
a bed-moulder. | | 
Bepre'ee, or BDR EAT, a duty or vaſſalage of ſome tenants, to 
* their landlord's corn. | ? 
E Drost of bed and þo 
a bed, that ſupports the teſter or canopy. 


Bz'pyrEssER [of bed and preſs} a lumpiſh, heavy fellow. This 


] one of the four poſts at the corners of 


| ſanguine coward, this bedpre/er, this horſeback-breaker, this huge 


7 


hill of fleſh. Shakeſpeare. ; | 
To Bedra'coLE lot be and draggle] to ſoil one's cloaths in walk 
ing, by 3 letting them reach the dirt. | a 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen 
Bedraggled in my walks fo green.“ Saw. 
To Brpre'xcn [of be and drench] to drench, to ſoak with moif- 
ture. Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke A 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 2 
The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land. Shakeſpeare. 
Be pal, or Bep-r1DpeN [of bed and ride) à term uſed of a pet 
ſon who is ſo weak, by old age or ſickneſs, as not to be able to riſe 
from the bed WO fe. | | N 
| Norway impotent and bedrid. ' Shakeſpeare, — _ 
Be'pR1ITE [of bed and rite] the privilege of the marriage bed. 
No bedrite ſhall be paid, 


- 
-_ 


a Till hymen's torch be lighted. 1 | 
To Bevro'e [of be and drop, of dnoppan, Sax. ] to beſprinkle, to 
iſtinguiſh or adorn with round ſpots like drops. 


t The yellow carp in ſcales b-drop'd with Pope. 


__tree n to moſt ſorts of plants that 


- 
7. ' 


of the trough, all the leng 


7A Br'psTrRAaw [of bed and fraw] ſtraw laid under a bed to make 
it ſoft. 
Bz'viawerven [of bed and 
one that ſwerves from one 
peare uſes it. 3 | 2 7 
B' pr IME [of Bed and time] the time of reſt, or of going to bed. 
To Bepvu'nc [of be and dung, of dinzan, Sax. ] to dawb or foul 
with dung; alſo to cover, to manure with dung. | 
To Bepv'sr [of be and 4, of durx, Sax. ] to ſprinkle or bedawb 


with duſt. | 
Br/owan, adv. [of bedand ward] toward bed. 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bepwa'ry [of be and dwarf] to ſtunt in growth. 
"Tis 4 cloſe e that has thus, 
* 


erve] one falſe to the marriage-bed ; 
to another promiſcuouſly. Shake- 


In mind and body both bedwarfed us. Donne. 
Bz'pwork [of bed and work] work that is done in bed, without 
the labour of the hands. ; 
The ſtill and mental parts, Wh 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ftrike, 
They call this bedwork, map'ry, cloſet wear. Shakeſpeare. 


Bze [of by, Sax. a dwelling-place] added to the end of a name, 


' denotes a habitation, as Applebee, Qc. | 4 
Bez, flower, wort, Qc. certain plants. Beeflower is a ſpecies of 
. foolſtones. | = 
A Cad Bx, a gad flie. | WY 
A Bs [beo, Sax. bie, Du. biene, Ger. by, Su. of byan, Teut. and 
Sax, to dwell] an inſet that makes honey and wax; ſee Hong 
and Wax; remarkable for its art and induſtry. Alſo, in familiar 
language, it is applied to any careful and induſtrious pr. 
| Bees ſhieroglyphically] repreſent a kingdom or ſubjects in obedi- 
ence to their lawful ſovereign. For they have amongſt them a moſt 
. ingenious commonwealth, and a good government ; for they are all 
obedient to their queen, and never revolt from her authority. They 


"ſubmit to her ſentence, obey her commands, follow her motions and 


conduct. | | N SING 
© Where Bexs are, there will ve honey. That is, where there are 
induſtrious people, there will be riches : For the hand of the 
makes a nation wealthy. The truth of this ſaying is very viſible in 
all trading nations, who live in affluence and 45 while their indo- 
lent, lazy neighbours, are ready to periſh for want. | 
Bxxch [bece, boc, Sax. ] a beech-tree. There is but one ſpecies 
of this tree at preſent known, except two varieties with ſtriped leaves. 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the ſoil be barren and 
ſtony, as alſo upon the declivities of mountains. The ſhade of this 
, | ow near it; but is 
generally believed to be very ſalubrious to the human body. The 
timber is of great uſe to turners and joiners. The fruit or maſt; which 
_ conſiſts of two triangular nuts, incloted in a rough hairy rind, is ve 
good to fatten ſwine and deer, and by expreſſion affords a ſweet oil, 
and has ſupported ſome families with bread. Miller. 
BBECHEN [of beech, or bucene, Sax.] belonging to the beech- 
tree, conſiſting of beech-wood; as, a beechen-veſlel, beechen-nut. 
BEE-EATER, A bird that eats, or feeds on bees. 
Beee, /ub/t. [of beuf, Fr. bovis, Lat.] 1. The fleſh of a cow or 
ox when killed, both before and after it is dreſſed for food. 2. A 
cow or ox conſidered as fit for food, in which ſenſe the plural beewes 
is moſt commonly found, ſeldom the ſingular ; as, fleſh of mutton, 
beewves, goats. Shakeſpeare. | 
| On hives of beewves, | —_ 
Sad ſpoils of luxuryy the ſuitors ſat. Pope. 
Beef was firſt ordered to be ſold by weight, in the reign of king 
Henry VIII, in the year 1523, at a half-penny per pound, and mut- 
ton at three farthings, 27 | 
Beee, adj. [from the J.] conſiſting of the fleſh of black cattle ; 
as, a beef ſtake. + *£ 3 
BEEF Alamode 
with lemon, pepper, muſhrooms, white wine, S. 
Berr-Eaters [of beef and eat] a nick- name given the yeomen of 
the guard, becauſe their commons is beef, when on waiting. 


BEz'GARDEN [of bee and garden] a place for ſetting hives of bees, 


an apiary. Mortimer uſes it. | 
-  BEE-HivE, a manſion for bees, a box or caſe to ſet bees in. 
_ Bee'LzeBus [or (as it ſtands in the original of the #bree goſpels, 
; which alone mention the name) Beelzebull a compound Rel 
word, of baal, a lord, and zebul, dung, f. e. a term of contempt, by 
which the Jews expreſſed idolatry; hy 

He has Beelzelub, (in the original Beelzebul) and by the prince of de- 
- wils be caſis out devils, Math. iii. 22. Lightfoot. Horz Hebraicz in 


Math. p. 169. Beelzebub, in Milton, is the devil, ſuppoſed by that 


poet, to be next in ſtation and command to SATAN himſelf. 

„ Bes'masTER [of be and maſter] one that owns or keep bees. 
Mortimer uſes this word. 5 . 
BEEMO [ a muſical term, a flat note, a half note, of mollis, Lat. 
oft] There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in tones, two bee- 


but ſeven whole and equal notes. Bacon. 


moli, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is 
Be [of beon, Sax. ] part. pret. of to be; as, had been. See To Bz. 


BZE [bir, Wel. bene, Sax. bier, Du. and Ger. Biere, Fr. of Bibo, 
Lat. to drink] a drink made of malt and hops. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from ale, which is a ſoſter malt liquor, as it is older or ſtronger, as 
ſtale or 1 beer; or ſmaller, as ſmall beer. 9 ; 

| weavers] 9 ends of yarn, running all together out 
th of the trough. © © ee e 
beſem, Du. belen, Ger. ] a broom to ſweep 


BER [wi 
BzEZ sou beym, Sax. 
with. See Bzs0M. _.. | hag | 
" Bzz'asTINGs, or Bxz*asTinGs [of byrting, Sax.] the firſt milk 
of a cow after calving. - See BizsTINGs,... | 
Br [beta, Lat.] a garden herb and root, which is thick and 
fleſhy. The ſpecies are, 1. The common white- beet. 2. T 
mon green-beet.....3. The common red-beet, 4. The turnip-rooted 
red-beet. 5. The great red-beet. 6. The yellow-beet. 7. The 
ſwiſs or chard-beet. The two firſt are preſerved im gardens, for the 


Take of the leaves, as potherbs, The other forts for their roots, 


1 


for driving piles, ſtakes, wedges, &c. | | 
_ BeeTLE, a wooden inſtrument uſed by paviours, to drive the u 


a wooden beetle. 


the diligent 


[in cookery] beef well beaten, larded and ſtewed 


brew w- 


ord of dung, or lord of idolatry. 


com- 


dawb, to dirty. | To 


B E F 


that are boiled as parſhips. The red. beet is commonly uſed in „ 
niſhing diſhes, . The ſwiſs- beet is by ſome much eſteemed. A, 
Beer Rave, or BET Radiſb, a ſort of red- beets, whoſe ro 
uſed in ſallets and garniſhing diſhes. See BEET. 1 
 Bez'rLs [bixel, Sax. ] an inſect, diſtinguiſhed 
ſheaths, under which it folds its wings. 1 
As blind as a BEET AE (or mole,) Cæcior talpa, Lat. Avoir Ii, 8 
a talon, Fr, (To have one's eyes in one's heels) to be very bin = 
ſee but very little. | | = 
.BeerTLE [byrel, Sax. ] a heavy mallet, or wooden inſtrument u 


BeeTLE [for military uſes] a great {ledge or hammer for du, 
down of paliſadoes, or for other uſes in fortification, "= 
To BEETLE, verb neut. [from the noun] to jut out, to hang, 
The dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 'E 

That Gectles o'er his baſe into the ſea. Shakefear,, 
BEETLE-BROW'D, whoſe eye-brows hang over, or figuratively, u 
look'd, out of humour, | FE 
BEETLE-HEAD, a dull, ſtupid perſon. | | 
BEETLE-HEADED [of beetle and head] having a ſtupid head, x 


| A beetle-headed, flap-ear'd knave. Shakeſpeare. 
BzeTLE-STOCK (of beetle and flock] the handle of a beetle. 
To crouch, to pleaſe, to be a beerle-fock, 
Of the art maſter, Shakeſpeare. 
Bzz'ves, plur. (of beef.] See Burr. = 
To BETA L, pret. it befel, or hath befallen [of be and Vl, 9: j,,ﬀ 
lan, Sax. or of be and vallen, Du. or fallen, Ger. to fall} 1. Ik 
pen to any perſon, generally uſed of ill. Left harm /t t ce. H 
ton. 2. To happen to a perſon, as good. 3. Sometimes with x1, 
fore the perſon to whom any thing happens. 4. To happen, ys 


out. 5. To befal of, to be the ſtate of, to become of; a phta E redes 
uſed. -  Dilate at full what hath Zefa» of them. Shakeſpeare, = ; Bre 
To BxT Ir, to become, to fit or agree to. | aaſe o 
To BEToO “I. [of be and foe/, Eng. or olle, Fr.] to make a fi more 
to fool, to deprive of underſtanding. . | ineqd 
Bero're, prep. [beronan, Sax. forend, for, and fuer, Dan. tn bcates 
before all books that appeared before it. Dryden. 2. Situations ! . 
ward, as to place. They took no further Z re them than th: I RE 
ine. Dryden. 3. It ſignifies preference to. We ſhould but pre Wi . One 
to determine which ſhould be the fitteſt, till we ſee he hath ch roof. 
ſome one, which one we may then boldly ſay to be the fittch, | be men 
cauſe he hath taken it before the reſt. Hooker. 4. Nearer to g have no 
thing, prior to; as, the eldeſt ſon is before the younger in. ſuccela The 
Jobnſon. 5. Superior to; as, he is before his competitors boi one wi: 
right and power. Fehn/ſon. 6. In the front of, not behind; 2 of mode 
0 before you as your guide. 7. In the preſence of, noting cautions 


bcſpeak 


Proſtrate we adore thee ! Dryden. Set a 
8. In the preſence of, noting reſpect. Bluſhing and caſting dont Tins nib 
eyes are more when we come before many. Bacon. . In the h eure e: 
of. Before the eyes of both our armies here, grown 
5 Let us not wrangle. Shakeſpeare. - beggar 
10. Under the cognizance of, noting juriſdiction. If a ſuit is be rpiert, at 
before an archdeacon, the ordinary may licence the ſuit to a h have cle 
court, oe 11. In the power of, noting; the right of choice. WF ee. 
TY ive us this evening, thou haſt morn and night, When 2 
1 And all the — —— thee for delight, Dryden. © earth.) 
12, By the impulſe of ſomething behind; as, to go befor: the wind ... 
tHe that looks not Bzzors, finds himſelf behind. The man who e Ka. NN 
no forecaſt- in the management of his concerns, nor conſiders the ff The Lat 
vent of things till they befal him, will in the end find himſclf ( potter en 
proverb ſays) behind; that is, behind-hand in the world. It is c J fra. 
mendable, and no more than our duty, to truſt to, and depend i going. 
Providence; but we are nevertheleſs bound to be vigilant, and 0 Becca 
ſtudy, foreſeeing the conſequences of things for our guidance. proach to 


vide in th 


Brrokz, adv. 1. Sooner than, earlier as to time. 3 
ke, | W 15, enquir 


Heavenly born 


Before the hills appear d. Milton. | EGGA 
2. In time paſt. Such . bore, S | tes riches l 
2424s Britain never knew before; .. - Dryder. FF tain them. 
* In ſome time lately paſt. I ſhall reſume ſomewhat which has BR by necefſit 
efore ſaid, 1 e e beforegoing.. Hale. 4. Plena Iified to p 
to, in order to. Before. this treatiſe can be of uſe, two thing 1 Adeſtroy, o 
neceſſary. Szvift, 5. To this time, hitherto. bang 
The peaceful cities undiſturb d befors, |, Won ce, in 
: Ate all on ke. Del, which IS 
6. Already. You tell me what I knew before. Dryden. 7 Futte ing with « 
on as to place. Thou'rt ſo far Before, - + left, to pr 
. The ſwifteſt wing of recompence is {ov The rec 
I To overtake. Shakeſpeare, the 'pitiful 
Bero'REHAND, adv. [of before and hand] 1. Noting preoccup®? thing wort 
or anticipation, having aue]; as, he was befireband with me in tba ſands on, 
fair. 2. 3 by way of preparation or introduction. It To Bre 
 bereſiſted by ſuch, as had beforehand reſiſted the general proof d veriſh ; as 
goſpel. Atterbury. 3. Noting accumulation, or increaſe of 08 Fog, f 
o that more has been received than expended. His houſe 5*. W 
time rich and much beforehand, for it hath laid up revenue theſe 1 3. To exh 
ſeven years. Bacon. 4. At firſt, before any thing is done. A nu — 
; copjeding ich inſuperable difficulties, is but the rolling of Sip! is E'0Ga1 
ſtone up the hill, which is ſoon beforehand to return vp" poverty. 
again. L*Eftrange. Ad Naw 8 of By 00 
a edge , {of er, and ine] formerly, of on une , an he 
uſed in the bible. an 5 ; $3,.2 Dan 
40 a 2 Allie, ſubje& to France, and lauge 99 Es 
' fifteen miles north o in Lat. 47 36 N. Long. a _ DBEGGAR 
To Bero'xTune, [of be and _ 3 fall out, 8 Lappen ®: geslet th 
© 'T reck 30'tle what batdeth me, une be y 
As much I wiſh all good beforrune vou. Sha, .BEGGAR 
To Beyovu'r. [of be and 84 or be lan Ban J to le foul, 9 : rw b 
5 2 #444 » 


ON 


ein 


N 


fro Berxrxxp [of be and Friend] to favour, 
undneſs to. CVE... | 
= To Bzrz1r'xcs [of be and fringe] to decorate as with fringes. 


Bro, irr. imp. did begin. r | 
To Bzce'T, irr. verb the pret. I begot or begat, I have begotten or 
ue begot [bexerrcan, Sax. to obtain. See GET] 1. To 
ecome the father of children. 


; 3 for who begat theſe for me, or to me. 


(= Np 
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ers. Derbam. 6. To produce, but generally 
Nature; as, * Iſaac begar Jacob.” See BECOr ELT. 
WF B:cerTEr [of beger] he that begets or procreates, the father. 
Dryden and Lagke Ws bez a HE 5 I * 
= Br'ccar [probably of begehen, or bexxan, of 8 
Lauſe of Aena the vidoals n bags, — beg. It 
more properly written Begger ; but the common e. aphy is re- 
ned, becauſe the derivatives all preſerve the 3. ] 1. 

bacates or petitions for any thing; for this beggar is a harſh and con- 
emptuous term. ae gp <2 | 


: 8 


= A #epgar ſpeaks too ſoſtly to be heard. 
=. One who aſſo: gran 
roof. Theſe ſhameful beggars 1 PINCPies, aſſume to themſelves to 
ee men of reaſon. Tilletſorn. 3. | 

have nothing but what is given them. 


Wcautious as to go empty, ſpoils t 


eeſpeak their favour. 


BEG 
F —_ 1 2 


When I flatter; may my dirty leaves 
Cloath, ſpice, line trunks, or flutt ring in a row, 


Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho, Pope: 


W To Bec, verb neut. [beggeren, Teut. and Ger:] to live upon alms, 
Wor by aſking charitable relief of others. 
ſhamed. Sz. Luke. ; 


I cannot dig, to beg I am 


To Bzc, verb af, 1. To aſk,” to crave a thing with entreaty. He 
ay to Pilate, and begeed the body of Jeſus, Str. Matthew, 2: To 


ee a thing for granted, without adducing any proof. We have not 
. oped any 5 for the proof of this, but taken that common 
ound which Moſes and all antiquity prei | 

SW B:c from beggars, and you'll never be rich. Spoken when we aſk 


reſent. Burnet's Theory. 
hat from a perſon, who is deſiring the ſame from another. „ 
ee BZOIN¶V. | 


enerate, to 
2. Sometimes it is uſed as if with 
o accuſatives, but only elliptically ; as, who begat me theſe, Jai ab, 
3. Sometimes with /, on, or 
on. Thou waſt begot of them. Eccifſſaſticus 4 
Biegot upon n IS Bets | 
His mother Martha, by his father John. Spectator. 
. To produce as an effect; this is ſometimes elliptically uſed; 
3 If to have done the thing you gave in * | 
| Beget you happineſs, be happy then. Shakeſpeare. . 
g. To produce as an accident. Each minute * a thouſand dan- 
peaking in the ſame 


One that ſup- 


What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 
egg | > he Dryden. 
ſſumes or takes a thing for granted, without giving any 


e or ſhe that begs. for alms, and 


The Bzccar may.ſing befoze a thief. Cantabit wacuus coram la- 


ene viator. Lat. (Becauſe he has nothing to loſe.) But the cuſtom 
ef modern ſtreet-robbers and hi 


Way-men b. thoſe who are ſo 
to go em the proverb; it is therefore prudent to 
as much about one, as will amuſe theſe hungry gentlemen, and 


ee beatin 


Set a Brok on horſeback, and he'll ride to the 8 Appe- 


Pando el villano eſid en e 


n ibil oft, bumili cum ſurgit in altum. Lat. Il n'eft orgueil que de 
(0 pauvre enrichi. Fr. is nc þ | Þ 
grown rich.) 1/ wvilan nobilitado non connoſee il parentade. It. (A 
eeggar enob 
viert, als wann ein baur, ein edelmann wird. H. Ger. ¶ No razor can 
dave cloſer (be more impoſing) than a peaſant turned gentleman.] 
: DV fo ef, mulo, non conoze a dios, mi al mundo, / Wa 
[When a poor man is got upon a mule, he knows neither heaven nor 
earth.) Theſe proverbs explain one another. : 


(There is no pride comes up to that of a beggar who 


ed forgets his own kindred.) Rein metle ſchaertfer 


[4 


It is one Beccar's wo, to ſee another by the dooz 80. 


a. Axe. wl ore. Hel, Etiam mendicus mendico invidit. Lat. 
The Lar. ſay likewiſe : | ” 

potter envies the potter, the ſmith the ſmith.) 

74 trade can never agree. 


going. 


Figulus figuls invidet, faber, fabro. (The 


t b.) Or as we ſay : Tao 
Which ſufficiently explains the fore- 


Brcoars muſt not be chooſers. -.4 gui en dan no eſcege. Sp. Are- 


WF proach to thoſe who find fault with what is given them. We fay like- 


wiſe in the ſame ſenſe : We mt not look à gift horſe in the mouth ; that 


, enquire after his age. 


BECOARS breed, and rich men feed. Ze: gueux font les enfans, & 


E tes riches les entretiennent. (Beggars get children, and rich men main- 
FF tain them.) But it may as well be underſtood, that poor men being 
b neceſſity confined to a temperate courſe of living, are the beſt qua- 


Iified to pr Ocreate; whereas the rich by intemperance or overfeedin 
deſtroy, or at leaſt debilitate, the 4 * beg | N 


: A baugbey Becca is repreſented by a damſel with a lofty counte- 


nance, in a pompous, red mantle, adorned with ſeveral jewels, under 
which is a poor ragged petticoat ; having a peacock in her hand, ſtand- 
ing with one foot upon a bowl, and with the other ſeeming, on her 
left, to precipitate herſelf. _ 5 . N 
The red garment denotes the heat of blood, cauſing ambition; 
the pitiful ragged petticoat, that the haughty at the bottom are no- 
thing worthy of eſteem. Her poſture ſhews the tickliſh place ſhe 
fone $ oY, being ready to fail into miſery, . 
Lo Beccar [from the noun] f. To reduce to beg to impo- 
veriſh ; as, to beggar one's family. 2. To deprive, vey Büch 
5 of mo beggar'd, 13 : 
DOWD ill nothing ſtick our pet to arrai 
3. To exhauſt, For her dere n. | 
wn It beggar'd all deſcription, Sbaleſpear | | 
"Br'ocartiness [of 5 al] ſtate of being be 1 | 
I [ 2 55 ee beggarly, extreme 
„ B&OGARLY, adj. [of beggar] poor, mean, defpicable; indigent, be- 
15 in 3 wn web gar, applied both 4 Eve ren 
ab, à bankrupt 6 fellow. C J. South, poor be, 
TI 24 0 gearly W. 2 5 4 Poor beggarly 
. SEGCARLY, adv. [from beggar] meanly, indigently. Hath Go 
Pom that it is his delight to dwell beggarly ? 955 ben no 2 
are to be worſhipped, ſaving only in poor cottages ? Hooker, 
Mes denk x, the loweſt ee of poyerty. - 1 a houſe, that 
5 the qr of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary. Sidney. 
eu, Bux, or Bey [a lord, Turk.) and in compound, Sangiac- 


fb 
* 3 


to ſhe friendſhip or 


— 2 
ſe 5 prone 
a g 1 
. , 
4 9 . 
* 


begh lord of the banner, 7. e: commander. of a certain number of 
ſpahees, or Turkiſh horſemen. All the provinces in Turky are di- 
vided into ſeveral of theſe ſangiacks or banners; and as all theſe ſan- 
giac-begs, or banner-lords, are ſubject to one commander in chief 
of the whole province, he is ſtiled beghiler-beghz 7: e. lord of lords. 
D oi ates, | oak i os £55 

To Bz6r'n, verb" neut. et I began, begun, or have begun [be- 
zinnan, Sax. from ze or 6y to, and xzanxan, Faan, or gan, Sax. to 
go, beginnen, Leut.] 1. To enter upon ſomething new, applied to 
perſons. Begin every day to repent, Taylor. 2. To make à begin- 


ning of any action or ſtate, to make the firſt ſtep, from not doing to 


doing; ſometimes having at, upon, or from. They began at the an- 
cient men. Ezekiel. 3. To enter upon exiſtence. As the world began, 
the practice began. Jobnſan. 4. To have its original. A0 
T he hard and ſtubborri race of man, 4 1 lig aloha 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore, | 
5. To take riſe. The ſong began from Jove, Dryden. 
6. To come into act. | | 3 \ 

Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, | 

And tears began to flow. Dryden. 

To Bgcin, verb ad. 1. To do the firſt act of a thing. 
Ve nymphs of Solyma begis the ſong. Pepe. 

2. To trace from a thing as the firſt ground. The apoſtle 4eg:»s our 
knowledge in the creatures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
Locke, 3. To begin with, to enter upon, to fall, to work upon. A 
leſſon which requires ſo much time to learn, had need be early begun 
with. Government of the Tongue. ; 

Beer'nneR [from begin] 11 He that gives the firſt cauſe or original 
to any thing. Socrates maketh Ignatius the firſt beginner thereof, even 
under the apoſtles. Hooker. 2. One in his rudiments, a young pratti- 
tioner, an unexperienced attempter. They are to beginners an eaſy in- 
troduction. Hooker. A ſermon of a new beginner. Suff | 

Becr'nninG. 1. The firſt cauſe or original. The beginning of 
motion, whether from the head or the heart. S,. 2. Entrance into 
act, or being. We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 
J. The. ſtate in which any thing is at firſt. Mighty things from ſmall 
beginnings grow. Dryden. 4. Rudiments, firſt grounds. Whether or 
not the mind will have theſe beginnings and materials of knowledge, is 
not in its own power. Locke. 5. The firſt part of any thing. The 
cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning; the effects of theſe 
cauſes, and the difficulties that are met with in the execution of theſe 
defigns, are the middle ; and the unraveling and reſolution of theſe 
difficulties, are the end. Pope, | 8 85 | 5 
2 good ERCITXNINOG makes a good ending. Fr. De commencement à 
bon fin, At leaſt it is always a fair ſtep towards it. 

To BOI RD, v. a. I begirt; or begirded [of be and gird, or of be 
and zyndan, Sax. I have begirt] 1. To gird, to bind about, as with 
a girdle. With winning charms begirt t enamour. Milton. 

2. To encompaſs. Begird the almighty throne beſeeching. Milton. 
3. To inveſt, to block up by a fiege ; as, the place was cloſely be- 
irt. 1 f * | 8 | 

: To Bz'cirT this is, I think, only a corruption of begird, perhaps 
by the printer. Johnſon. See To begird. j | 

IT Lentulus, begirt you Pompey's houſe. Ben Jobnſon. 

Bz'GLERBEG, [a Turkiſn word 7. e. lord of lords] the chief gover- 
nor of a Turkiſh province, who has the command of the fangiacks, 
and other inferior officers. The ſultan gives each beglerbeg three en- 
ſigns, for a mark of their royalty. See 3 and BEOH. 

To BEO NA. [of be and gnaw] to eat away, to nibble. 
His horſe begnawn with the bots. Shakeſpeare. 
Beco'xe, interj. [only a coalition of be and gone] go hence, haſte 


away, quick depart. 
away, q Pe See To Bz - 


/ 


cr, or Beco'TTEN.. [part. paſſive of beget] See E = 
GE'T, . what is produced by another, and, generally ſpeaking, in 
the ſame ſpecies or common nature: And in this ſenſe the old Athana- 
ſians underſtand the word, when applied to the production of the Son 
of God before all worlds; I mean, to imply a real communication of 
exiſtence; and where a diſtinct intelligent Being or Spirit was pro- 
duced; but of the ſame ind, ſpecies, or common nature with God the 
Father. We [i. e. We Athanaſians] ſays St. Baſil, affirm, that, 
according to the relation of causts to the things which are from 
them, the Father muſt have the pre-eminence before the Son: Not fo 
according to difference of nature and priority in time.“ Contra Eunom. 
Lib. I. Again, he ſays, the Father and the Son are [en ede] one ſpe- 
cies. Hom. 27. Vol. I. And calls it a wicked blaſphemy to affirm 
(which was indeed the doctrine of Sabellius) 2 To vTroxc:puror, one ſub- 
ject or identical ſubſtance in the three Perſons, Hom. 16. And ex- 
plaining the conſubſtantiality, he ſays, one and the ſame THING i- 
not conſubflantial ta itſelf ; but one thing ta another, Ep. 30. How far 
this explication of the Son's production was eſpouſed by part of the 
Nicene Council, in that clauſe, ** begotten, not made,” tho rejected 
long before by the council of Antioch ; and how far in proceſs of time, 
it was abandoned by the main body of modern divines ; See ATHANA'- 
SIAN, Nice'ne Council, Homov'slan, and Paviicians: As to 
the common acceptation of the word, in which aLL ſides, whether 
unitarians or conſubſtantialiſts, agreed, it meant ſomething produced 
by the WILL and power of God the Father. This appears from the 
writings of Juſtin, Martyr, Tatian, Tertullian, Novatian, Clemens 
Alex. , Origen, Hyppolytus, &c. in the preceeding centuries : and in 
the 4th century, from both the Gregories, from St. Hilary, Euſebius, 
Eunomius, and the whole orthodox council of Sirmium, which de- 
clares, 4 If any one ſays, the Son was begotten without the will of the 
Father, let him be anathema. For the Father did not beget the ſon 
by a phyſical neceſſity of nature, without the operation of his will; but 
he at once wi“, and produced Him from Himſelf As to the 2 
duction being from eternity, or in time ; and the Scripture-Uſe of eſe 
and the like terms; ſee Son, Fiksr-nokx, and ETernaL Generation. 


Oah-BZCOT TEN. © God ſo loved the world, that ht gave 
his only-bogotten Son, &c.“ 


A W 


This, if underſtood, as it was by 
all who believ'd our Saviour's pre-exiſtent ſtate (Marcellus of Ancyra 
only excepted) of his production before all worlds, unplies ſomethin f 
PECULIAR to the Son himſelf. A production by the Father's avi/l a 
25 he has in common with all other beings ; but to be produced 
by the Father AL o, and 1 h the intermediate agency of any 
2 | other 


dther cable imp. 


Son, He is accordingly repreſented in 


| or be and wile, Eng. no 


bers e's. oi 


1 Samuel. Nee 
; dccafions. 


_ eupting che 


| CE deſcribe at 


* 
% 4 
B. E H 


cred and commiſſioned by Him, 
the Son! - orc he has ne er, God havi 
beiags by [0 "Him; Bye "Oi irie "hi 
botdgn by forghre Ache 80h and af te His exi 


was prentiar th 
all 
Ps 


ce from the 
1 2 
nate to him. As therefore there is one 


and {hag 
74 ſeMf-e = 
Father, of 'avhom are all things 3 ; fo there in 1 on] 
begotten Son, thro' whom ard a. things ; and Gs Gothen 
minion extends over-all, * He only exce ed, that did put ee ef 2 5 
wader Ham.” See Proc n*S610N. - An article, which tha" re) 
the modern Greeks, was maintained by their ſo -much boaſted fathers 
of the > fourth century; by the. ante-Nicenes, and (which is of more 
to us than doch) by the Scripture 3ſelf. 

To Brcrt'asp fof be — gralſſir, Fr.] te deb or ſmear 
with greaſe, or any fat der ge | 

To BS (of be ime, begrommetn, Du. to ſoil de 2 
with dirt or 0 as — of a porridge-pot, chimney-ſoot. 
Grim and Grime. 

_ Dan's hat was as freſh * Hy 
s Dian's-vi 85 no begrin 
As V on — 15 bf * Shakeſpeare's Othelh. 
ToBrcurup fof * wile probably of bezalian, Sax. to bewitch, 
being more common than to chan 

and vice verſd] 1. To deceive, B cheat, or 2 


4 "I 
"T8 4 . 
* 
« 5 * 
It 
9 ” 
« © a 


into a, 


f dn, to grade, to fruſtrate. 


> (Miſery: eould beguile the N... 
7 ruſtrate his proud will. 8 
2. ve. amuſe to deceive in a 8 manner. 
9 G Pain F would beguile © © 
The tedious day hep fl 
n let 8 St. Beggs 


on © any vow or obligater 


be Stele ee 

Loo! of * women, . with- 
en, agreed to live together in charity 
devotion,” Pe W — a —— of theſe female devo- 
of Hitchin in Hertfordſhire; where a conſiderable 
bdarding-ſchodl for the education: of youth has been fince kept; called 
from thence che Beguin, and, by corruptian, the Biggin-ſeksol. It 


flouriſhed for many years ; but fell with 2, le. worthy” maſter 
Kr John Newman. ee: oy 


——— 1 Ke 

{252 40 r YE veterum, veneres aperire latentes. 

Therp ate yet ſocieties of the Beguines in ſeveral of the + proteſſa 
parts of Germany, particularly at Bremen. 

BON [irreg. art, — of begin, begunnen, Sax. besungen, Ger.) 


did, have Or had- 
EHA'LF [of be ang 4 hate; Sax. This word Skinner derives ſrom 
It ſeems to me ra- 


Hal, and interprets | it far half, or art. 
ther corrupted from behoef, Progr, a p.4 Ciation- degenerating ea- 
ily to cr >; which, it imitation of other words fo lounded, was 


2, Tabor thoſe who knewnotthe etymology, behalf. "Fohnfon} I. Part, 
| tere 


ſt. account, favour; cauſe, fake; as, this was in my bee 


a half, 3. Su upport, vindication, defence. He might defy all Arcadian 


knights i in 
10 BRHA VR, verb. 1 
Du. and L. bv haben, H 


behalf of his mjftreſs's beauty. Sidney. 
fof be and have, of happan, _ hebbey, 
. Ger. ] 1. Fo Very or demean one's ſelf ; 


uſed almoſt with the reciprocal pro 2. It feems formerly 
to ho had the a of to govern, manage, % 0 aas Y, gk ; 
but this is not now uſed. 


He his limbs with labours, and hiy mind l 
Behaves with cares. Spenſer. ary: 


Wich ſuch ſober and unnated paſſi 3 
He did behave his anger ere it b. Shakeſpeare. 

cif, It is ufed either In 

a good or bad ſe 


To Bx nA uf, weed deut. to conduct one's 

BAA An Töne 1. Manner of carriage or demeanour, ei- 

ther ggod or had; manners in neral. Curious m any thing but = 
own 1 85 behaviour, Sidney. 2. External appearance. He ch 

his bz ebavieur before oy. and feign ed himielf mag in their get 

efture or Fa ion. as adapted to particular 

itneffing the moſt ſubmiſſive Leba. viaur that à thralled 

beat could exprefs. Hence. 4. Gracefulneſs of carriage, elegance. 

He di in Dora's dancing good g race and handſome behaviour. 


Conduct, RR TYSL courſe of liſe. The ftate that 
depends on their br#avjour here. Locke, 


8. 5 
* 9 - 1 


Ka 
attends NI after this 


6. To be upon one's e, in familiar lan denotes à ſtate 
on requires eat caution, on account of b conſequences that might 
ot erde en 


To Bene" 4 from ze ang bead, of deheablan, Sax.] to kü by 
e head off, ta decapitate. A ſort of death among us, ap- 
roptlated ti to ns of rank. Beheadin was firft uſed in En Lare 15 
5 e conqueror, Wal 


& year 10 
951 . bong the 5 7 that was 1 805 ge. 


WR, MOTH bet 1 [ram whoſe 8 da 
in * 


802 Ny: W bs N 4 
ta Re Ert make it appear to Ip po us or the river, 
horſe, 5 thinks it is : ox. The TN pole the devil to 
8 by it. gy Cine pretty” 
dein, ion that ary ot uch Bk 0 
N Wy 12 995 ents. w 0 
has produced, in favour of Jo 
Be el oth the river · No 
yo 2s. m bet to 7 pak 
E amp biens kind ; 
{4 an | that in which de! write 
ION or 1 in 12 edc | of Av” 


rian . 


6. A gree with the generali 
hant. a 
| the argum 14 
No ay 4 argu being the crocodite, p 
e not yet ſeen overthrown, The deſcrip» 
inal ; which (by the way Fe both © 
wy avg Fig de a country that boy 
r ined. 8 0 bo 
A White vate: 
which Eo” 


and hexe; l $a. ming 4k 
a 2 2 5 under her nd 822% OY 0 


e * Sd. 3 
1 50 ot, e e ** Ls 


Ta 12 8 Fur, os fs Ne 


155 


ii = 1 


Þx Jo promile] 1. Je en.. 


fer, if your being Behind. band has 02 


_ for before the thin 585 ſometimes in. Rad is very corruptly written behold: 


times 10 or 4% and for. That which is ſuppoſed 
Proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Hooker. 
our ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 


7 Ne living wight would have him life 645. "Spenſer F 
Ta. 2 WL Lot 2 and ' haqu 2 To howl at. Now the "" 
Beboaull t moon. N Is s to howl o. 
clamorouſiy. Jobn/or. IG ah * F 
Be*1a, a city of Alentejo in P Grengel, Lat Long. 8 4 b. 
Brie ix, a diy of e in eig pper $240 
in Germany. Lat. 3577 200 N. Long g. 1145 E. 
Ber 1 Nen Fiedmont i in Italy, about 2 miles 8 of Ju 


rin. Lat. 45 N. Long. 7 46 E. 


abqut 32 miles 727 of Mentz. Lat F. 
Brave, the ju Ache to be. le To fn. en 
e fab ng or manſon, Weben and bame, in f 
age x 8 ſed to non-entitx. Of him all ching 
ecived wei oft . Hooker, 2. A. ico ate, or onde 
ole hap Dy (pines, which MOL. 
For future 1 d new b bs 
verſon exiſting. It 15 folly to ſeek n 22 a 
* eee, e Bir 


* 


BET 


$i Guyon mindful of his vow yplight, 
Uproſe from drowſy couch and him — 
: Unto thej Journey which he had gig. 
2. To commit to one's care, to entruſt. 
That moſt glorious houſe, _ 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight, 
By wife Fidelia. Spenſer. * 
* FER: te Lall or name: hight being often, in old author; .. 4 
named, or was yamed. Tobnſon. 1 


of e Sax. ] 1. At the back of another. _ ; 
q "av. 


Sefer 


Eur Ne, 9 
hundred uſiers his horſemen took bebind them on * hog, YG 
Knolles. 5 


2. On the back part, the direct oppoſite to before. Ir 
acenſati ve is underſtood, oleh it be an adver 2 She came in the Ü 
behind (for behind him) and 1 Sc. Sr. Mark. 3. Noting v. 
werds the back. The Benjamites looked behind them. udges. 4 | B88 
denotes following any other. er huſband went weeping bebind 1, | 
2 Samuel. 5. Remaining e of another. He le, | 
bind him myſelf 24 0 a fifter. 1 8 7 6. Remaining after 1 _ 
death of thaſe to whom it belo What he gave me topubliſh, 2: _: 
but a ſmall part of hat he bjnd him. Pope. 1 At 2 digg, _ 
. cor Fr went before. aa” 
| is the ſwiftnel of your mind, 
Tha like the earth's, it leaves our "ſenſe Behind. Dryd:r. | 
8. It notes inferiority as to excellence. After the overthrow of | 
firſt houſe of God, 3 fecond was erected; but with ſo great odds, thy =  * 
they wept which beheld how much this latter came behind it. Hui | I 
9. On the other fide of ſomethin x 
dim lightretir'd Tine daughter's bed, 
f or approachin compos d his bead. Dryden, | 
e 4. 1. Out of ebe not yet brought to view, ſtill rem 
ing. We cannot be fure that we have all the particulars before us, a 
chat there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen. Locle. 2. Moſt ou 
eſs api be prepoſition may become adverbial, By ſuppreſlng 4M 


goo ke of ady. lof bebind and han of In 3 ſtate in vba 
rents or ather ad vantag gez bein anticip ated re is leſs to be receiu ! 
or more performed — the na ural p 500 ortion. Your.trade would fu. 
e the natural ufe fo high, da 
your tradeſman cannot live upon bis — Locke. 2. Not upon equi 
terms as to forwardnefs. 12 with. Conßder whether it is not be 
ter to be half a han ind bank wich the faſhjonable part of the wat 
than to ftrajn nd his eire * Spe&ator. 945 Shakeſpen 
uſed it as an 9 but licentio for backward or Laney: 
officers, 


. * rarely kind, are as in 
Of my behind. * * _ OY 
ZBem' THER, adv. on this | 
Bzeyo'LD, an interjed.. 18 of Hewing or admiration. See la 
To Bexugt. 0 * verb ad, pret. I beleid, have beheld, or b 
lden, behealvap, Sax. The accufative is ſometimes fupprek | 
to look upon, to view, tg ſee, Behold wirk thy es, and hear vil 


thy ears. velta. = 
| n or BEH0'LDING, fart. adj. 15 be d healpan Sax, U b 
er an © gation 0 | 


old, g. 4. holden of another, gehouden, 
a 12 for favours beſtowed; with 70 before Ne an obliging, aud 


| Br Lan: 
| di it is nor 


ing. I would not be beholzen to fortune for any part of the vil). ! 
Sidney. In that J acknowledge myſelf much Sehalden to you. Barn. 
I think myſelf müghtily Se helden to you for your reprehenſion. Aaliſa. 

Bero'tpinG, £5. 55 See BEHO'LDEN. 

BEHoLDING, % ff. Ob gation, phe p virtue, and; nat to any par- 
ticular beholdings, ath ka. reſſed ony. Carew. a6 a p 

Bero'LDINGNESS (from beholding l Bebolden, with to or unto] * 2 
the ſtate of being . The kin ange us to his. court, ſo as | 
muſt whom a beholdingneſi unta him. Sidney. 

Bz 00's [of behoove, b 2 Sax. icht Dan. need] advar- 
8 85 _ which 1 3 2 . 75 Ne may alter J | 

or her own Seba, an E e @. Spenſer. l 

cing be of no Bebe al. W ene 

To Brnoo'vs [behopan, Sax, it is a duty] to be the duty of, oy 
fit or meet, with reſpect to duty, neceſſity or convenience. It is 
uſed imperſo perfopally, with it. * behooweth the very well.ſpring 
be diſcover oer. 
 Beyoo'vABLE, or BEHQo'VEFUL of beho Fan, Sax, and a5] 1.70 
de done as a duty, profitable, uſeful, Bebbownful is ſomewhat ant 
quated. Fohnfon. And tis queſtionable whether behoowable be * 

word. It is very behoqveful in Ireland, where there are waſt & 

ferts full of g grafs, that the ſame be eaten down. Ver er. 2. It has font 
ebeoveful unto mel, 


. Neceſſaries behooveful 


BEnoo'VEFULLY [beboquefi ofitably, uſefully. Spenſer us 
Brno T, pret. [as it feems vl. F > bebight, to rome amis | 
o the Le him drove as ftricken £244: 


enſions of tl 


Bur LSTEIN, à town o the e landgraviat of Heſſe in oma. 


2 H. L. 


154 9 * nal or 4 actual iſt lit poſs 
HS Ro, is That which has a real exiſtence in the coutſe of 


— ve Brix, is that which Jefiroys 'this exiſtence, and if it 


. 


phyſics] is = a being that k&tually 
5 a6 


H = to edged it, as an infant; or whether i it be before all _—_ * 


_ 4 Potential Bun lin metaphyſics] is a being th that may” be dared 
aA by che power of ſome agent, | LAN 
| Bains ſconj. of be] fince, or ſeeing that, &c. gf 
 BeriT-OLLAR (or as ronounces it, the Brat-ollab) "Arab the 
puſe-of God. The name given 2 the t to the temple of 
Weccha, at which the hagges, f. e. , from all quarters of the 
Lahometan territories, make their po * in four great caravans 
ce a year. The beſt account of which we habe in Relandi Relig. 
fahommed. and Pitts's Faithful Accoimt: The latter was upon the 
dt; and as being an ey2-<vitne/+ both. of the plact and rites there er- 
med, was hereby enabled to rectiff, ſome. conſiderable miſtakes in 
Y Wh European writers. See Ad ha and BAR. 
WE Be iT 50, a phraſe of anticipation, ſuppoſe i it de ſo; or of permf 
bn, let it be ſo. 
© Bar'za, a province of Portugal, lying between Entre-minho-durd 
the north, and Eſtremadura on the ſouth. | 
rr, 2 falſe god or idol ſo called in Babylon,” 4 which Sir Than 
_ ſuppoſes to be the ſame with Pul, the firſt founder of the Aſ- 
e, and deified after his deceaſe :-fSee AssVvAIAV.] Whence 
af — itſelf, as being firſt built by him, was called by an ancient 
4 8 noo rope, the city * tle wy Belus. 0 
* — Du Bris & 7 ; 
* A Bel fol iti. 74 
& how far the ar ment Sir — in Code of this eonjefture 
n= 266, of his chronology) is conclaſeve, 1 muſt nee the rea- 
to determine. 
B&'LAC, a * of La Marehe inthe Lyonois. Lat. 468 Ly N. 
; bog. 1* 16 
ro Bex soοο [of be and Labour] to bear or Sold ory A 


85 Ly 
TT» 
a 


o Bria'cr [a ſes term) to faſten any rope: 5 
orion, the ſame as to belabour, in low — 
BrLA'cceD [of be and 1a op] left behind. 
To Brian [ umi, Du. and Ger. to make lame] « to 
. or bang ny, A low word. 

Br rams — Fr. a friend, in intimate, Spenſer ales it, 
Pit is now 
BE LAMOUR bel amour, Fr.] a gallant, a Paramonr, A conſort. 

obfolete, 


Spe Enſer uſes it, ut 'tis now | 
* ELA'NDE;'or BIA HDRR, a kind of ſea-veſie! Hewiel fails and 
tackle like a hoy ; but broader and Hatter, {ſeldom above 24 tun, and 
1 ES — 5 yah 
= BELaTgD [of be a ax. are out at ni , benightes. a 
. Fairy elves belated ſees, + ight N 
1 7 Or dreams he fees. — 7776 5. fe 922 * 10 
| 3 n, Sax. to betray ; or of &e and lay} - 1. 'To 
Wy -lay, to be in wait, to lay wait for. .To block. up of or ſtop yp 
ge. 
The ip N horſe all Aces bee 
A A And pur tke 8 — e 554. 
| For einambaſt, = _ 7 
be | Gainſt caſtles needeth gie greater might, 
* Than thoſe ſmall 8 e were wont belay. er, 
ng o BEAN @ rope [ſea tem] te f en any renting rope ſo, that when 
haled it cannot rus out olds 
1.7 dare erno, a City of bria in the ki gaom of Naptes, Lat. 
a- is“ N. Long. 171 
TY Ber cn, verb neut. + balcextan, ar 1. Ts banal 
* drapwards from the flomach, Phe ſymptoms are blelehings and 
ms enfions of the bowels. Arb:thnot. 2. To iff ue out by eructation. 
met Wick bekcbing ftames chimata burn d. Dryden.” 
file —— verb ah. To chrom ang thing e ffom the meh; to 


from a hollow Place. This word i im $ coarſcncſs, bn 
.» They are all but ſivinachs,, and we db bur food, 
They eat us ins =" and whew they” full, 
\ "They'll belch us Shakeſpean 


is 


1 


The bitterneſs I belch . my heart. 2 
| gates ng outrageon 2 5 
ten [from the verb]! z. The ac f —— 
Id from the ſtomach. 2. To call wind fer uit violence. 
brew | the vulgar} à cant word for: maſt A d- 
Rs 
DELCOE, a i town of Ireland ſituated on: 
mant inte of Ufer. Lax. 
ih an old woman as, belle a Fr. old age. Joby 1. . 
| a term of contemps, mar? ee 
nature in ane e. ie, 
ns — 0 il behaved. | 
| Have Enovaraſon; e, 2 you- 12 $51 


The flame. 
1 or breaking 

ern — 
N. fared 2 7 
nan fof bell aud: ame, Wick ch 6e Wan 

— 

fuer th thar cams to paſb, 
hom ni, Mecatz . Iv ee! 

e and over bold. Rs.” 


, Hegdtive, Dr 5 


| 4 Megan 6 
it abſolute! bir fenen negative being. 

1 * ini 8 that which e en its being in a ſub- | 
ec, which was capable to receive 1 83 
= in metaphyſics] is the mere product of reaſon, - 
- ew Varian mind in idea ; and ceaſes to beg In | 

1 2 is not thought u l 7 

1 * i 1 2 being that is not produced by 
1 5 but has areal exiſtence m nature, 


1. Truſt, credit, given to ahy t 


The telly ſieve wagg'd ne'er the more, ; 
Iveptfor woe, the teſty be/dam ſu ore. 5 240 ITY 

.. To Bre Ibeiegeren, Du. belageren Ger to belicge, 3 
town, to lie heſore it, and block it up. 
be Trojan camp beleaguer'd by Turnus. Dryden. 

Beläs GUERED, beſieged, afflicted, oppreſſed; = beleaguered will 
poveity or ficlentis. 

BBELEA'GUERER {frombeleaguer] he that befleges a place. | 

\ B&'yEM, ia ſortreſs on the north tide of the river Tagus, abotit thre 
miles. weſt of Liſbon. 

BELEMNI'TEs [of Gia Gr. a dart] the arrow-head, thunder ſtone, 
or finger: tones n kind of ſtone of a whitiſh and ſomerimes à gold- 
2 ſo ned becauſe of its reſemblance to the point of an ar- 

and Ie, Gr. 


1800 IDEs. [of Aas. a dart, ſhape} a bone 
Auen in the baſis of the full, the ſame as fyboidles. > 
_  BawlmaPret, fr. A genius refined by converſation, reflection, and 
reading of the moſt polite authors, 

BRELZzERo, the capital of a province of the ſame name in Ruſſia, ſi- 
tuated on the. fouth- eaſt ſhore of the White Lake. Lat. 60? 50' N. 
Long. 36 E. 

BEL TAT, a port town -of Treland, in the county of Auen and 
Province pf Ulſter. Lat. 54 38'N.. Long. 616 W. 

Bx LrRxx [either of Bee, Fr. a watcb- tower, or bell, Sax. and 
ere, Lat. to Bear. Befruy was perhaps the tue word, till thoſe who 
knew not its original, corrupted it to be/fp, betauſe bells were in it. 
Jeton! that part of a ſteeple in which the bells hang. 

Berga'nd, {bel egars, Pr] a ele ee look. Ti at oh 
wordn now wholly diſuſed. TG Kis 


Upon her eye. lids many. | | 
Workeing Selgaru and —— N „Hebe N 
Be' wh, the inhabitants uf „or tlie Lot Countries. =o 
BEL, the name of the ancient inhabitants of that = -_ Eng- 


land now called Somerſetſhire-and Wiltſhire; fo named; 


came thither originally out of Gallia Belgica. 
Bx LolAx, or Bx'Lore, pertaining to B or the ie Coun: 
tries... So Bages mounds. Adil; 2% mpaigh.. bag 


 Be'towun, the Low Countries, "_ hr gr united Provinces of 
the Netherlands. 

BLI Qentus: [i. e. Belas 's eye] a kind of pretious Kone that tem- 
bles an eye. 

To BELL“! Lor be and tie} 1. To counterfeit, feig 

Wich martial braſs be/ie the thundei's ſoun 

2. To give the lie to, to charge wich fal food. 
Sure there is none but fears a future ſtate 1 
And when the moſt obdurate ſwear they do r ns 
Their trembling hearts belle their boaſtful tongues. Den. 
umniate or raiſe falſe of 2 mat. 
Thon doſt be/zz him 
He never did encounter with Oleadoner, Sholeſtare 


4. * any thi 1 i | 
Prode. 
t, H. Ger. ] 


1 or mimic. 
 'Dryaen;. 


3. To al 


And not % his mighty Father's Mme. 
BzLIE'F [from believe, geleaps Sax, beloove, Du. 


on accouirt of the authority. by which it is delivered. 
Thoſe comforts that ſhall never ceaſe; 
Future in hope, but preſent in beliefs Wotton. | 

2. The chriſtian virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths of re- 
ligion. No man can attain belief by the bare contemptation of heaven 
and earth, for they give not the leaſt ſpark wy h = ue pas. +: the 8 | 
ſteries of our faith, Hooker, 3. Religion, the body of tenets h 
chriſtian believers. To genera Fo 4. K chriſtian egos ir was fu 
upon the 118 promulgation. Hooker.” 4. Perſuaſion or opinion. 

would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts beligę. Mittor: 
8; The obj 


foals. Nac. 6. The creed, or the articles of faith. 

BELIE'VABLE [of believe] that . ws credited or believed. 

To Butik've, verb 4. [ celiexan, Sax. gloven or rhe. 
loven, O. and L. Ger. glauben, H. Ga” 
credit a thing of which we habe not a perſonal knowledge, upon the 
authority of. another, or ſome other motive. Ten thouſand things 2 
believe upon the authority or credit of thoſe who have written 
Watts. 2. To confds in the veracity of one. The people may Near 
when I ſpeak with-thee; and: believe ts for ever. Exodus; 

To BeLieve, verb neut. 1. To have firm truſt or perſuaſion of a 
thing. They may believe that the Lom God 4 anto thee. Ge- 
a, 2. Tocxerciſe the chiiſtian virtue of faith. Wich the heart man 
belle verb unto righteouſneſs. Romans. 
faich 5 with iv: Believe in the Lord. 2 Chron. 
confide: wich — or o Them that b2/7ewe o# his name. Jobn 5. E 
beliue is bmsdines uſed as à way of flightly noting: want of certain- 
ty or exactneſs. They are, I Grieve, as high: 4 moſt ſteeples in En- 
gland. Addiſon. 

lbs would make me Virinve the moon 1 mave of green cheeſe: that 


85 he would perſuade me black is white, or any other incredible” or 
impoſſible thing. 
ELZEVER” f Hom Ge 1. He thi believes ee e 


hat been SeH,u of it Hooker. 2. A rofeſſor of the Chriſtian 


faith. Infidelk did ace when believers 0 
Hookey. 
8 believe] after x believi 


BELIE“ vincLy 


Burr, * of be and li as, 5 kth 


03% 
Nr 


y. Probably, per- 


_ klkely.- A word: 20 Sometimes uſed . as, 
from bi and U ; inthe eng 
A word 


Le 


he ditefiil dames t6\drive" - 
Tha: motiruſul chartot, filled 0 * ood, 
And down te Flurd's houſe are come Sον 


ByEEZSAVAOE, a . man undi —— dye bel, The. ff 
ur is e war Render the eouceiĩt of it. till 
he accidentally ine the þ 7 Any of ws od omunce, tranflaed out 
bor tor 1 which gies an ge unt ene 


which we know not of ourſelves, | 


057 | 


1 of gatauben, Goch. ] 1. To 


. To hold as an object of 
4. To truſt and fully | 


pity, dere oF 


2 "4 25 9 5 5 
„„ 
N * 


of belief. - Superitious prophecies are che bele/' of 


= 
eo 


wone of tin, or pewter and braſs, for caſtin 


B EL 
was found in a wilderneſs and is called in the French a belle 8 
and is every where tranſlated by our countryman, the bell ava age. 
Be'L1al, Heb: | very wicked, profligate, miſchievous, [ aylor's 
Hebrew Concordance. ] The name of a devil in Milton. 


BELL. [of belle, Du. bielle, Su. bell, of bellan, Sax. ſuppoſed by 
Skinner to come from pefuis Lat. a daſit'; bellen, Ger. to roar] 1. A 


muſical inſtrument of percuſſion, or loud e hollow veſſel made of 
caſt metal, which makes a noiſe by means of a clapper, or hammer, or 
ſome other inſtrument ſtriking againſt it. 2. Any ne in the form af 
a bell, as the cups of flowers. 
In a cowſlip's bel! lie. Shakeſpeare. * 
A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing a ſolid 
bal, which when ſhaken againſt the ſides, gives a ſound; as the bells 
tied to the firſt horſes that draw a waggon, and alſo to hawks. 4. The 
*firſt horſe of a drove, that carries bells on his collar. The Italians 
have carried away the bell from all other nations by their books and 
. works; Hooker, 5. To ſhake the bells. A phraſe in Shakeſpeare, 
taken from the bells of a hawk. : 
Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
Daares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ales his bel... 
To BLI [from the 2 to. grow in buds or flowers like 2 bell 
Hops in the beginning of Au 1 Mart. 
BELL-FASHIONED 5 ell and 
44 16 1 


bell; as, Bell. _ faſhioned flowers. 


To bear the BUL, that is, to rule, gover, or lead, as. the ben. Nt 


wether does the whole flock: x 
Mildom bears the ByI L; that is, wiſdom dane a ſuperiority over 
every thing, or (like the bell-wether) 15, or ought to be, our guide in 
all our actions and motions 
BELL Flower [of bell and awry a of the reemblane of this 
flower to a belli companula, Bat. mathotifts}-2 flower, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts, called alſo blue bells: 1. The talleſt 
yramidal bell- fiower, which is, cultivated: to: adorn; chimneys, halls, 
2 in ſummer. It produces ſometimes telre branches, four or ſive 
| _ 2 85 with dy eautifulflowita,.almoſt the length of the 
ue peach - r he. white peach - 
7 bell- - which are very hardy, iand;flower: very = 
4. Garden bell-flower,.:with. oblogg; flowers and leaves,..comm 
called Canterbury bells, which are biennial. 5. Canary bell-flower, wi 
_ orrach leaves, and a tuberoſe root. This is one of the moſt beautiful 
plants of the green-houſe, yielding its flowers in December, January, 
and February.» 6. Blue bell-fower with edible roots, commonly cal- 
led rampions; it was formerly in greater eſteem in England * at 
preſent. 7. Venus looking - glaſs bell. flower, Sc. The forts of Ve- 
nus looking- glaſs are annual. Miller. 
Ber- Founder. of bell and;found] he chat 3 or caſts bells 
BLI Metal, a metal made by — ve n of wür wich 


BeLL-Pear, a pon; called alſo a gourd We 
BzLa'ssisE [belle altes 

BELLA Do'N A Me botaniſts 

E lar! belles: beau, 


Fe] — a Au ſituation. 3 
deadly night - hade. Lat. 7&1 .1 


le, Fr.] a young lady. 
! hat motive could compel } 5 


A well · bred lord t'aſſauſt a gentle belle. © 

" Kain LETTRES, Fr. — te lertre, the knowledge of 3 
and ſciences. It has no ſing 

Bz'LLIBONB {belle and — Fr. of bells, beautiful, and bonus, Lat. 
good] 4 woman excelling in beauty and goodneſs. A word no magen 
uſed. Tis found in Spenſer. Pan begot ſuch a bellibone. 

Bel bre SE» {bedlirofus, of beilum, Lat. war} valiantin arms, warlike: 

BTT RROUS Une of bellum, war, and fere, to bring, Sn] 
thad bringeth. War. 

To BsLLi'GeraTE: {hellpergtmse of bellum w, and gero, Lat. to 

e to make or wage war. | 

ELLI'GERQUS [belliger, Lat.] making or . 0 81 

Be'LLING [a hunting form] ken of a roe, when ſhe makes a 
noiſe at rutting time. 
Brax Ex r [helliputens,. of bellum v war, and, e Lat. {ai 
fu mighty or potent in war. 

BxILis, Lat. Cin botany] the 8 14544 

Brrrr sLB, an iſland on the, coaſt, of Arutany i in France. La, 479. 
20 N. Long. 30% W.“ 
BrLLIsLx is alſo an iand of America on the coaſt of New Britain. 
It gives name to the ſtreights wn \ ſepatate:Newfoundlend from New 
Me Lat. 52% N. Longez8e W. | 

BE'1.1Tupy [bellitudo; Lat.] fairneſs, finenchs,” | 

\ BeuLo'na [in the heathen mythology] the goddeſs af: war, fller 
and companion o Mars. 
 BriLona'nra, Lat. Lof Bellona). S to 00% which her 
prieſts offered to. her in their own blood, cutting their ſhoulders, and 
1 about with mee drawn. Hyords | * . mad and grand 

rt {1 1 3 
3 'SE Thetlo 5 Lat ] watlike, Ee. Rs 
„ Fo-Br'uLow [bellan; Sax. bellen, Ger.] 1. To make a noiſe as bulls, 
oxen and cos de; ſome alſo. ſay. the. hart, bellows. 2. To 985 
Any violent outeries. 124. 

He bella out às he'd burſt heaven, 1 | 

= To dampur with vociferation. A word of co t. He roars 
and bellows ſo loud that be frightens, us. Tatler., 4. To make any 


frightful en noiſe, as the W oy the wind, or of the ſes ina 


ſtorm. 
A BrProws (bil \\blaye 42 Sax. 7— Pfaſt⸗ba 
Nu.: blaſe-bsly, ig. aye bel, is corrupted from ag, . hs ce 
= "contained in the hollow or belly. ohnſon. It has no ſingular, 
2 de generally ſay a pair of bellows] 1. A machine for blowing the 
wy" ATP 2. Dryden, in the following palſlage, Wann 
n * 
1 Thou neither like a Bella ſwelhſt thy face, | 
As if thou wert to blow fins. = e af * 
Of we proc Abe 
mer of joyfl wat * are common! 
—— . uſe..for the ſervice of 'God, 
are by ſame ſu ppoſed to haye a virtue to 


by collage 
ch l 2 0 — n- their breaki 
air by their ſound ; Wee fog u r oa 


have it to be inherent to their 2 


2 


faſhion} having the form of a 


load their plates, or covet more of any thing than they can eat. 


wholeſome food, and 12 latter”? is, beyond 3 moſt a 


| up or:ſupport:the belly. 


7 0 


7 Big! L 
bleſſed... x we WE e e ee together in the jt 


60 E 
| "The ſound of bells placed. on a plain may. be heard further w 
thoſe on hills, and thoſe in vallies farther than on plains; the rea Þ = 
of which is not difficult to be aflign'd, becauſe the higher the fongy, | 
body is, the rarer is the medium (i. e, the air) an coufequeny, = 
receives the lefs impulſe, and the vehicle is the leſs proper to Coney; 
to a diſtance, - 

The city of Nankin in China has been famous for its bells; on: 
which is twelve feet high, and computed to weigh 50,000 pour, 

And at Pekin, father Je Compe ſays, there are ſeven bells, ca, 
which weighs 120,006/pounds ; but the ſounds of them are veryp 
being truck with a wooden clapper. 

The firſt ring of bells that was com eted i in England was at (n 
land Abbey; for Turketule, abbot of that place, having cauſed au 
_ofiprodig ous largeneſs to be made, which he called Guthlac; u 

3 him, did, about the year 976; add two large ones, cui 
Nu and Bertelin, and alſo two mean ones, called Turk 
and Tolwin, and alſo two little ones called Pega and Bega, being 
ven, which being of proportionable ſizes, made together a aka 
. harmony, not to 27 equalled in the whole kingdom. 

BRLLUINE Cbelluinus, of Lellua, Lat. a wild beaſt] of or pertiny 
to beaſt, beaſtly, brutal; as, the animal and bellnine life, Aur 

-BE'LLUM, Lat. war, the ſtate of war. | 

BELT Uu, Lat. ¶ in a law ſenſe] an old cuſtomary way of ral 
arms A combat or duell. | 

\ BeLLu'NA, the capital of the Belluneſe.i in the. dominions of Veri 
about 40 miles north 6f Padua. Lat, 4620 N. Lon ng: 12 4 

BELLY 9 Sax. bald, Du. bol, bela, Wel.] 1. That par 10 | 
body from the breaſt: to the thighs, that contains the guts, blu 
liver; e. 2. In beaſts, it denotes in general that part of the 
next the ground. The Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, upon thy 4:1; 
thou go. Genes. 3. The womb.! In a familiar and ludicrous if 
I ſhall anſwer that better than you can, the. getting up of the r - 
belly. Shakeſpeare. 4. That part of man that requires food, in ox 
tion to back that requires clbathing ; as, tis good for back wr; in | 
$-: Belly is alſo uſed of inanimate things, that ſwells out into : li , 
capacity 30 a8, the be/ly of a. bottle, lute, &c. 6. Any place in Abe | 
thing is incloſed. Out of the 50) of hell cried I. Zoneh. = 

The belly has no ears. [From Venter nom Bale aures, Lat. 1: 
French ſay : Yentre affam# a joint & oreilles.] This proverb it 
mates; that thete is no arguing the matter with hunger, the motif 
impatience. and anger): It is\a-prudent- cautien not to contend wii 
hungry perſons, or contradict their quarrelſome tempers, by ill in 
apologies or perſuaſions to patience: It is a lecture of civility aue 
cretion, not to diſturb a gentleman at his repaſt. There is one re 1 
Why. the belly ſhould have no ears, ſince neithet words, nor even mv. 
will fatisfy it. The Germans ſay : Guts worte machen einen nicht ing. 

When the BeLLyY is full the bones would be at reſt: That is, 2 
meals, or when we are ſatisfied with food, we are drowſy and ber 
or inclinable to ſleep. 

| Pour eyes are: dinger than wur BrIIT. Socket to thoſe. who of: 


'A-bolliful is a RauLy full: Whether it be of dainties or | 2 2 


health. : To 
Br 8 [of bell 5 bed the choke, : Ts IF 
.\BecuyY-Bownd [in men or cattle] diſcaſed, ih. 15 to be coftive 1. lk 

dun in the belly. 

__ BeLLY-PFretting lin horſe) is me fretting of that part with the fo: 

girt ; Alia g great pain in a horſe's belly cauſed by worms, C.. 
BeLLY- od, an epicure, a gluttonous or luxurious perſon, t 

makes a god of his belly. .Apicus was a famous belly-gag. Hooker. 
BeLLY+Tinmber, food, viétuals, meat and ner — to ke: 


Where belly 23 above ground, 
Or under, - wo t to. be found. Hudibras. 
BE'LLYFULL: {of billy:and full] as much food as ſatisfies de 
tite or fills the belly T 
BeLLY-Pinehed [of belly and pinch] ſtarved ; as, the bell a . 
wolf... Shake/peare. = 
- BeiLY- RH [of belly and roll} a levelling roll ſo called, as i a 
from entering into the hollows. On each ſide of the ridge they hu 
"oh up and down, and roll it with a 1 that goes between 
ridges. Mortimer, 
' A Belt y+Friend, a paraſite.” 
BeLLY-Worm [of Eh and wrt, a worm. that breeds il 


Brust 
To Birr. «To B8LLY out, to firut;” to jut or hang out 1 1. 
7 capacity. The de/hing canvas ſtrutting A the gal. 5 __ . 
© BELLY, to grow fat. 3 ors 
Be'Lman [of bell and man] 1. He who gives notice of an) "I BY - Ap : 
in towns by ringing his hand-bell. 2. Any thing that gives mir "Be — x 
a belman. It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal be/mar, PEN 
Which gives the ſterneſt good night. S'baliſun. | 318 75 & 
Bx“ LMETAL. See RELL-Metal- 1 4 at. 
N 5219 ex [of be and Jack} to faſten as with a lock, —.— 


This hand, with vow'd contract, | dn; — . 


Was faſt belock'd in thine. © Sh dir utice 
" BY” LOMANCY IB. f of fun; a dart; a — * wut N 
nation] a kind of divining or foretelling hex things b 
222 or divination by arrows, hath been e with Sj 
ns, Germans, Sc. F bd 


ſt 
0 BxL0' vc; [belangen, Du. anbelangen, Ger. to concem I 
Er to be the property of. All the lente hate . " 
buſineſs or provinee of. 
us IH There i 18 0 eh day foch 
Or if there were, it not — to you. Ry 
. Tobe adherent, or eee to. A deſart belonging ie 
e. Luke. 4. To hav owe To whom belonge/ 
art thou? 1 Samuel. be the- qualities! or _ butes e 
faculties belonging to the Fe ſpirit. 
He __ for ding hn — Lord. I — 


Nod 22 £G pro , 


BEN 


. lant. £ 1 

: id proceſs infixed into the baſis of the ſkull. Blane. © 

= 4 3 2 [of be and lopian; Sax. to love, 1 n 4 
00 another. It is obſervable, chat tho' the participle very 
0 gent uſe, o f * 
8 but not I Belowve you] loved, . 
* 1 ee 9-4 er 5 2 hw, of laegb, low.] 1: In the lower 
F lace. 2. On earth, in oppoſition to heaven. One bleſe d above, 
— Below, Smith, on J. Philips. 3. In the regions of the 


oF 
y 


Baro, prep. [of be and low, of latgh, Pu. low] underneath, 
or beteath; under in place, not ſo high. | 1 
2 . He'll beat Ru _> _ pert knee; | | 
x nd tread upon his neck. akeheare. 

see 83 2. Noting inferibrity in rank or dignity. The noble 
= Venctians think themſelves but one _ below kings. | Addijon. 
WM, Inferiority as to excellence: His Idylliums of Theoctitus; are as 


WE Jcad, in hell; oppoſed to heaven and 


much below his Manilius, as the fields are be/ow the ſtars. Felton. 


one to fit. Dryden. BT ; 
= To Bero'wr Tof be and Jowt] a würd bf contempt; to call 
e mes, to give opprobrious language. Sieur Gaulard, when he heard 
= gentleman report, that at a ſupper, they had not only good cheer, 
ut alſo ſavoury epigrams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated 


ither epigrams or anagrams. Cmd 0 „„ 
Brirswa“ccER, a low word for a bully, a ſwaggeting fellow, 4 


x 2 ketoriny blade; alſo a cant word for a whoremaſter. You are a 
1 baritable S/ wagger; my wife called out fire, and you called for 
i Engines. Dryden. | I 2 

" | BELT rbels, belr, belre, Sax. belle, Du. belte, Su; balteus, Lat.] 
1 . A girdle to hang a ſword or other weapon in. 2. A diſtemper in 


=INcep. ; f : 3 ER! 
= 1 1. adj. [of Hixrigee, Gr. the beſt.) Beltiſtan ſcheme, 
e. that ſcheme or conſtitution of things, which the author of na- 
Irre, when creating the world, is ſuppoſed to have cheſen out of many 
r at might preſent themſelves to his underſtanding; as being the be/ 
oon the whole, and conſequently worthy of a preference. 
WE Bert7s [in aſtronomy] two girdles of Faſtiz, obſerved round the 
ody of the planet Jupiter. ; | 

WW Briru'ser, a town of Ireland, in the coiinty of Cavan and pro- 

ince of Ulſter, ſituated upon the river Earn, about eight miles north 


a Bf Cavan. Lat. 54* 7 N. Long. 7% 35'W. 3 2 
WF 08 BeLrTz, the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name in the pro- 
ae! nee of Red Ruffa, in Poland. Lat. 52 5 N. Long. 24 E. | 
n . B=rvipe'ss [i. e. pleaſant to behbld] 1. The name of a place 
i. Rome belonging to the pope. 2: A Ju on the top of a build- 
E eg. 3. An artificial eminence in a garden. Lat. | 
« i: a ſin botany] the herb broom-toad flax, Lat. 
ben! A B=Lvioene [in geography] the capital of a pfovihce of the ſame 


2 lame; on the weſtern coaſt of the Morea. Lat; 37 N. Long. 
3 od E. 0 Ss | | 


F Berwez'rier [of bel and wether] a ſheep of wetlier that leads the 
ock with a bell round his neck. 
Boer v'Lcun [of B.., a dart, and waxy, Gr. to draw] an inſtru- 
Went to draw out the head of an arrow from a wound. | | 

To Barr“ [belee zan, Sax. beliegen, Du. belügen, Ger.] to ſpeak 
F "Mlſely of. See To Bert. 

To BeMa'p [of be and mad] to make or turn a perſon mad. 
Wa * Unnatural and bemadding.forrow , . 

. The king hath cauſe to plain. 'Shake/dtare. 5 
To Baur [of be and mire, of moyer, Du.] to daub or befoul one 
Vith mire. Sn 3 
The loving couple well bemir d, . | 
| The horſe and both the riders tir'd. a DFE 
"© Be'MBER, a chain of mountains dividing India from Tartary, 

IF To Bruo'an [of be and an, of bæmcœan, Sax.] to mike 
oan br to lament for; as, to bemoan his pain. | 
Bemb'aner [of bemoan] he that bemoans. * 
To Bemo'tt. [of be and mail, of mouiller, Fr. to wet] to bemire or 
edaggle with dirt. | | 

In a miry place, how ſhe was bemoiled. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bzmo'xsTER [of be and monſter] to make monſtrous. 
| Thou chang'd and ſelf-tonverted thing, for ſhame 

Bemonſter not thy feature. . 6 50 
Bzmv'sry [of be 1 muſe] overcome with mufing, draaming; 
word bf contempt. | | 4 508 
E Is there a pirſon much bemusr'd in beer. 1 2 ON 
= Bz'MsTER, a market town of Dorſetſhire, about twelve miles 
Worth-weft of Dorcheſter: | 6 BY 
Bes, or Benn, the fruit of a tree reſembling the tamariſk, about 
e fize of a filberd ; which perfumers bruiſe to get an oil out of; this 


* 


r, tho not very ſweet of itſelf, is apt to receive any kind of cent. 


ee Brien. : | 
W Brnava'rne, or Bexnfva'rer, a town of Arragon in Spain, ſitu- 
ed in Lat. 420 5 N. Long. 10 E. FEY Berra] 
A Bincn [benc, or bznce, Sax. benck, Dan. banck, Su; bank, 
Du. and Ger. banc, Fr. banco, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. A ſeat to fit 
! diſtinguiſhed from a ſtool by its greater Tength. 2, A feat of 
ultice, a ſeat where judges fit. He locks down juftice from your 
awful bench. Shakeſpeare. 3. The ms fittifig on a bench; as, 


— 1 — of a judge ! ſo the bar and are uſed for their 


n 5 . 1 See BAR. - K | 
1 ing's Bxucn, a court of juſtice at Weſtminſter, amd a prifo 
f in Southyrark that belongs to the lad court. Fan 


To Brven [from the nonn] 1. To furniſh with a bench. Twas 
bene with turf. Dryden. 2 To ſeat on à bench. „ SLAG. 
| Haste whom I from ger form 0 £9 2% 
tos Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip, Shakeſpeare, 
"” A NCHER [of bench, from bænce, Sax.] a lawyer of the oldeſt 
waa, {+ the inns of court. Benchers are thoſe gentlemen WhO have 
readers, and been admitted to plead within the bar, called inner 
by rider, .der are the ſeniors of the houſe, who have the government 
3 „ 


Bei.oboi'ors [of Biundnc, of fiene 2 needle, and «98%, form) 


the verb is ſeldom or never admitted: as we ſay, you are | pe 


earth ; as, the regions below.” 


ZI t denotes unworthy of, or unbefitting; Tis much be/owo me on his 


nd beloroted his cook, as an ignorant ſcullion, that never dreſſed him | 


the whole berch decreed it: the benc 5 . 6, 25 of fpeech, 2 , 


BEN 


ind direftion thereof, and out of whom a treafurer is anfiuailỹ 
 BeNc0O'LEN, a town and fort on the ſouthweſt coaſt of Sumatra: 
r' are impofted. Lat. 4 S. Long. 101% E | 
To BRU, M. v. pret. & part. bended and bent [bendan, Sax. 
bander, Fr. according to Skinner, from pandh, to make crooked 
1. To bow or crook ; as, to bend a bow. 2. To direct to a certaiff 
2 They came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition towards Philippi. Shakeſpeare. | 

To ftretth but, to put any thing in order Er uſe, a metaphor from 
bending thi bow. I bend up each corporal agent to this ſeat. Shake- 
Jpeare. 4. To incline. To miſchief mortals bend their will. Pope. 
5. To ſubdue ; as, famine will Send our foes. 6. To bend the brow, 
to frown, to knit the brows. 7. To ſtretch out. 

To BznD, verb neut. 1. To be crooked; as, that ſtick bends. 
2. To jut over. 5 


There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confin'd deep. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To reſolve or determine; this is generally as an adjective, or only 
uſed in a paſſive form; ſometimes with on or upon, and again. They, 
bent on miſchief; bear the waves before. Dryden. 4. To yield or ſtoop, 
to be ſubmiſſive. They that afflicted thee, ſhall come bending intd 
thee. Jaiab. See BENT. „ 

It is beft to BEN D, while it is a twig. | 

Fr. Ce gui poutain prend en jeuncſ}t, | 

180 [1 le continue dans la vieillgſſQ.. | 

{What the colt learns the horſe ſeldom forgets.) This proverb is de- 
ſigned as a leſion to parents to bring up their children (as Solomon 
ſays) in the way they are td go, while they are young; and not, by a 
ſupine neglect, or a too euſy carriage towards them, to ſuffer them to 
contract evil habits, which jt will be very difficult to break them of, 
or to imbibe principles, which won't be eaſily effaced in more advanced 
years. _ | | : 
To Bz'nb the Mind, to apply to; to be earneſt in or ſtudious in any 
thing. Men will not apply their wits to examine. Hooker. 
Io BERND the Cable to the Anchor, [ſed phraſe] is to make it faſt or 
ſecure it to the ring of the anchor with ropes. | 5 

To BEND two Cables, (ſea language] is to tie them together, and 
ſo to make their own ends faſt upon themſelves. x 

To Btnp the Main Sail, [with mariners] is to make it faſt to the 
yard in its proper place. _. | 

Benp [from the verb] f. Flexure. 

That ſame eye, whoſe bend did awe the world, 
Did loſe its Inftre. Shakeſpeare. - 

2. The crooked timbers that form the ribs of a ſhip. Skinner. 

Benp [in heraldry] is one of the ten honourable ordinaries, Which 


1 * 


contains a thifd part of the field when charged, and a fifth when plain. 2 
When it is expreſſed in blazoning bend, without any addition, it is alſo 


. e to be the bend dexter : tho the word dexter is generally ex- 
ws ed to prevent miſtakes ; becauſe there is alfo a bend ſiniſter, this 
end derter is formed by two lines drawn from the üppef part of the 


belonging to the Eaſt-India 8 whence great quantities of pep- 


2 
3 


ſhield on the right hand, to the lower part on the left diagonally or 


athwart. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhowlder-belt or ſcarf, worn 


over the ſhoulder. See Plate IV. Fig. 35. | 


BRN r [in heraldry] is like the former, only that it comes 
from the left fide of the ſhield to the right, as the dexter does from 
the right to the left. See Plate IV. Fig. 3 7 
In Bxxp, [in blazofry] is 4 tefm̃ uſed when any thing borne in 
coat-armour 1s placed f or athwärt, from the upper corner to 
the oppoſite lower, as the bend lies. | * 
Per BEN D [in blazonry] or Pagty Per Bend, ſignifies being parted 
from the upper chrner to the dppoſite lower by a diagonal line; and 
per bend vide any adddition ſignifies the ſame. Joly 
BexD worded, [iri heraldry] is when two ſtrait lines, drawn within 
the bend, run nearly parallel to the outward edges of it, 2 770 
B'ENDABL EH [of bets from bendan, Sax.] that may be bended. 
Be'npLETs [in heraldry] are the half of a bend in breadth, but 
ec the Whole length. Theſe the French call cotiſes. See 
OTISES, | 


Bz'sOs6, a town of Beſſarabia, in Earopean Thrkey, ſitusted en 


the river Neiſter. Lat. 460 40“ N. Long. 29% E. : 
Be'npERiCK, a ſea- port town ſituated on the Perſian gulph. | 
BENDI'LLo, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, ſituated near the 

ſouth ſhore of the river Po, about twelve miles bach. eal of Mantua. 


Lat. 45% N. Long. 11* 200 E. 

Benps [of a ſhip] the outermoſt timbers of the ſide, to ſet the feet 
on in climbing up' the fide; they are reckoned from the water, the 
firſt, ſecond, and third bend, and are of great ſervice in ſtrengthening 
the ſhip, and into them the beams, knees and fobthooks are bolted. 

B' [in blazonry] ſignifies the field divided into four, fix, or 
more parts diagonally, or, as it is ſaid above, in the bend and varying 
in metal and colour. It is the general practice in England to make 
an even number; but in other countries, they do not regard whether 


5 . 


the number be even or odd. 'See Plate IV. Fig. 36. 


Be'nDw1TH,, an herr. OW 5 
BENEA“PED (of be and neap, Sax. ſcarce, ſcanty, benedeu, Du. 
benetten, O. and L. Ger. ] a fhip is faid to be beneaped, when the wa- 
ter does not flow high enough to bring her off the ground, over a bar 
<Y of a dock. „ * * P ba, das ht 
BEN AT, prepo/. [beneop or benypan, Sax:] 1. Under, below. 
It is generally 25 as 5 bow be | a. 
ation.” 2, It denotes inferiority of condition in any kind: There 3 
far more ſpecies of creatures above us than there are beneath. Locke. 
3. Under, as if overborne by ſome preſſure. ' Our country ſinks be- 
acarb the yoke, Shakeſpeare. pe” SAEED Tae 
1t is BeyzATH him, it is unbeſeeming, or unwotthy of him: 
| Binz4TH, adv. 1. In a lower place; oppoſed to above. I de- 
froyed His fruits from above, and his roots from beneath, Amos. 
2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven. In heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath. Exod. | DN PTS KH Bayt EYES 
 Bu'nzpicT [benedi9us, Lat.] having mild and wholſome qualities, 
not malignant; am old phyſical _ is not a ſmall thing won i 
5 


fite to above, in reſpect to place or ſitu- 


£2" 
_ 


B E N 


rhubarb, and other medicines that are bene- 


2, as ſtrong purge N as thoſe that are not without ſome malignity. 
"Bznzor'cra Laxariva, the name of a purging elefiuar 1 
*Bexepr'crixzs, an order of monks founded by St. Nenediet, who 

feſs to follow his rule. Pere Richelet adds, that their habit is of a 


lack colour; that they. are divided into, ſeveral congregations, 
which the moſt knowing are thoſe of St. Maur and St. Vanues. . 
BEN EDT TIN [benedixzione, It. benedicion, Sp. of benedidia. Lat.] 


1. Bleſſing, a decretory declaration of happineſs; as, the divine bene- 


diction. | Ae e 
His unkindneſs ſtript her from his Benediction. Sbaleſpeare. 

2. The advantage thereby conferred. The New Teſtament carrieth 

the greater benedi&ion. Bacon. 3. Thanks, grateful acknowledg- 
ments for fayours received; | 7 | 

: Could he leſs expect 


Than glory and Benediction, that 18, thanks? Milton F 
4 4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. What conſecration is to à biſhop, 


the benediion is to an abbot, but in a different way; for a biſhop 1s 
not properly ſuch till conſecration ; but an abbot being elected and 
confirmed, is properly ſuch before benedi#tion. Ayliffe. 5. Bleſſing; 
eſpecially that given by parents to children. 5 | we 
' Bznzyra'cTion [benefafum, ſup. of benefacia, from bene, well, 
and facto, to do, Lat.) 1. The act of confering a benefit. 2. The 
| benefit conferred. This is the more uſual ſenſe. One part of the 
benefaftions was an expreſſion of a generous and grateful mind. Atrer- 


Bznzra'cror [bienfaiteur, F. benefattore, It. of benefacio, Lat.] 
a doer of 
a contributor to public charities. 


factor. 

BE NRFICE [Fr. beneficio, It. and Sp. of beneficium, Lat.] advan- 
tage conferred on another; originally it was uſed to ſignify funds 
given to ſoldiers, as a reward for their ſervices ; but in time jt paſſed 
into the church, and-ſignified: funds given for the ſubſiſtence of th 
clergy ; a church living, whether a ignity or not. 151 

_ Be'nepicep [of benefice] having a benefit or church preferment. 
The uſual rate between the beneficed man and the religious perſon was 

one moity of the benefice. Ayliſfe. 3 

BNE“ TIcEA CE [Fr. beneficenza, It. benefictncia, Sp. of beneficentia, 
= Lat. of bene, well; and facto, to do, Lat.] the doing of good offices, 
IJ a delight in doing good to others, active kindneſs. Ars | 
3 BENE'FICENCE is emblematically deſcribed by a damſel of an agree- 

able pleaſant aſpect; young, becauſe the remembrance and acknow- 
ledgment of benefits ſhould never grow old; beautiful, becauſe bene- 
ficenee charms every one; naked, to ſhew that it ought to be without 
1 intereſt or oftentation z holding in one hand a bag of gold, and vari- 
+. ety of jewels, as ready to diſtribute them; and in the other a chain of 
" 2 gold, to ſignify that beneficence ties and obliges: ; ID 
_ © Bexeyicence [lay the moraliſts] is the higheſt and utmoſt ſtrain 
of humanity, when a man out of a pure inclination that ariſes either 
6 from a native generoſity of ſoul, or from pity and compaſſion to a per- 
SY ſon in diſtreſs, is at ſome pains or charge in beſtowing freely upon 
another, what may relieve his neceflity or promote his advantage. 
A The virtue that anſwers to beneficence in the giver, is gratitude in the 
3% | receiver, 1 | 5 A 
3  Bene'ricent [beneficus, Beneficentior, Lat.] kind, doing good. It 
differs from SLES 2 the pry the dif] 1 3 
kindneſs or benignity exerted in action. Jabaſen. ER. 
Phcbus, to man beneficent, 3 
Delights in building cities. Prior. | f 
BeExxriezs are parſonages, vicarages, or donatives j parſonages 
are churches endowed with glebe, manſe, tythes, and all other duties 
payable by the pariſhioners. Vicarages, are benefices which were 
created for the maintenance of ſuch clergymen as ſerved in churches, 
where ſome or all the tithes were impropriated: by degrees ſome vi- 
cars 105 a ſettled maintenance, diſtin& from the impropriator; which 
cons ted of a manſe and a glebe, and ſome portions of tythes uſually, 
and theſe are what the law calls perpetual vicars, or vicars endowed : 
in ſome places vicars have only a penſion from the improptiator. Do- 
4 natives are ſuch, as, being exempt from the juriſdiction of the ordinary; 
4 are viſitable only by the king, or the ſecular patron, who puts his 
1 clerk in poſſeſſion of the benefice, by virtue of an inſtrument under 
= hand and ſeal, without any inſtitution or induction, and without any 
Examination by the ordinary. on | | 

© Simple BENEFicEs, are ſuch, where the perſons are only obliged to 
read prayers, fc, Sf | | | 
 "Satterdotal BENEFICES, are ſuch, where they are charged with the 
cure of ſouls, &c. „ | | 
Ly Binzer cial [beneficialis;of beneficium, a benefit, Lat.] 1. That yields 
benefit; advantageous, profitable, uſeful ; with to before the perſon 
benefitted, 2. Helpful, medicinal, In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſ- 
oſs any deobſtruent, without much acrimony, is beneficial. Ar- 

uithnot. 


7 mot. | Y 5 ; 
4 ee, an old word for a benefice; which we find in 
penſer. . e mon 
Renzer cially, advinta Y 1 profitably, helpfull | 
gig ALNEss [of Gene frei ö falneſs* ale geg, helpful- 
$6l;, Hale uſes it. ore egen i 


NEFICIARY, adj. [beneficiariur, Lat.] holding ſomething in ſub- 


# 


AI. 


is obliged to ſerve the h church in perſon... Ayliffe.. 
| Kit | Pal Si. - (A m the 
7 n 


1 
- 


We Cotendony Adonis [civil law] is the right which one 
ſyed for the whole debt, to force the creditor to aſ- 


1 
43 


Farety*harh, who 3s 


good offices, he that confers benefits ; frequently applied to 
\ Bunera'craess [bienfaitrice, Fr. benefattrice, It.) a female bene- 


| ſtuff made o 


1 


night, to embarnats for want of light. - Dark ſhades, that 


: s 
. 
- : 
_ 
8 


BEN 


ſign over his action to the reſt of the ſureties, or elſe he ſhall not 6: _ 


t one to pay the debt. Lat. 1 
Ae Diwifionis [civil law] is a right by which the credit 
Hall, he 


xced by way of enception to ſue each ſurety for their ſhar 753 


*. 4 = 


; are able to pay. Lat. 
 B8NEF;cavM, Ordinis & E 


pal 


ion of the, ſame judge, an 
Exc 
way of exception, 


theſurety was given judicially in a cauſe depending. 
BNET 
1. Kindneſs, favour, or act of love conferred. Bleſs the Lord, and % 
get not all his benefits. Pfalmt. 2. 
to be acted for his engt. Tutler 


\ Beuxrrr / the Clergy, a rivilege that Was formerly peculiar y ; 
Ks, but in after times made common alſo to lay-men, who ye, 3 


convicted of certain crimes, ſuch as this benefit is granted for, «< 


cially: manſlaughter. The mode of this privilege 1s thus: the on. 


nary, his commiſſioner, or deputy, gives the priſoner at the by, | 
Latin book in a black Gothic character, and puts him to read a we 
or two. And if the ordinary, or his deputy; who ſtands by, fa, Þ 
tegit ut cloricus, i. e. he reads like a clergymen or ſcholar, he is og 
burnt in the hand; and ſet free for the firſt time, otherwiſe he nu 
V i | 
\ Bzxgrir,. or Bexeft-ticket, that which wins a prize: | 

BenzeiT at the play houſe, is when an actor or poet has the p 
of a play, for one or more nights. 

To Benerir, verb ad. [from the noun} 1. To do good to, to a. 


vantage. He was ſ6 far from benefiting trade, that he did it a gr 
3 Arbuthnot. 2: To profit, to gain advantage. To tell jy 
what I | 


benefitted therein, I ſhall ſpare. Milton. 
Bus ur, ſthe obſolete pret. and part, perhaps for benans! 
named, bequeathed, appointed, marked out. 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 

Than kid or coflet which I thee benempt. Spenſer. 
Bunsera'ciry [Leneplacitum, Lat.] well-pleaſing. 
BENE TA, [law- term] a ſervice which anciently the tenant rendere 
to his lord with his plough and cart. 
_ Be'nzscCHav, the name of two towns, the one in the kingdom d 
Bohemia, and the dther in Sileſia. | | 
_ Beneve'nTE, a town of Leon on Spain, ſituated on the river If, 
mo forty miles ſouth of the tity of 7 00 Lat. 420 10 N. Log 

F4 | 

_ Bznzve'NnTo, the capital of the farther principato in the kingl 
of Naples, about thirty-four miles north - eaſt of the kingdom ot N 
ples. Lat. 41 15” N. Long. 15? 30“ E. | 
To BENE“ T [of be and net] to enſnare or ſurround, as with netz 


toils. TY : Fe 
* Benztied round with villairis. , Shakeſpeare. 
ENE'VOLENCE, Or BENE'VOLENTNEss [bienweillance; Fr. benic- 
lenxa, It. benevoltncia, Sp, of benevolentia, Lat. of bene; well, al 


(i 


wolens, willing, Lat.] i. Good-will, favour; that kind of love t 


diſpoſes one man to confer a kindneſs. upon another. 2. The god 
done, the charity given. 3. A kind of tax which might originaly 
have been a voluntary gratuity, or a preſent given by ſi abieds to their Þ 
ſovereign. This tax called a benevolence; was deviſed by Edward IV, 
Bacon. | ö 
Benz'vottnt [benivolente, Tt: Bent wolo, S b. of Bene volens, bai · 
lentis, Lat.] bearing good will, favourable, kind. ä 
Benz'voLenT Planets [in aſtrology] ſuch as afford a fayourair # 
influence ; as Jupiter and Venus. | i | 
BzNRVOLENTIA Regis habznda, the form in ancient fines and fub- 
miſſiotis to purchaſe the king's pardon and favour, in order to be re 
ſtored to eſtate, title or office. 1 19 | 
BEenFiELD, a town of Alſace in okra about 15 miles ſouth 
Straſburg, Lat. 489 25 N. Long: 7 30, E. 
BenGa'L {of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies] 
ſilk and hair for womens Wear. | 
BencaL, the moſt eaſterly province of the Mogul's empire, lying 
the bottom of a large bay, which takes its name from this provinc 
It is one of the moſt fertile provinces in India, being yearly oi. 
flowed by the Ganges, as Egypt is by the Nile. | 
BENG1'CELA, a Ege upon the weſtern. coaſt of Africa, betuen 
1 and Jaga; it is alſo the name of the capital of that kiy 
om. 5 | | 
. Bz'njAMin, or Be'nzoin, [beryjoin, Fr. benzoinum, Lat. in pit 
tnacy] a dry ſolid refin, brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies in mai? 
of various ſizes, compoſed of fmall granules of a whitiſh or yello 
colour, with a purpb caſt on the ſurface : it is very inflamable, 
diffuſes a fragrant {mell while burning. The kingdom of Sian 4 
the iſlands of Java and Sumatra ford it in great abundanee ; An” 
furniſhes us with no ins © rg ut the tree which produces it in ® 
eaſt is common there. Whetz the benjamin trees are fix years old, 
natives Cut them in ſeveral places in an oblique direction, woundiß 
them to the wood; the benjamin flows from theſe wounds. Bee 
min is a powerful expectorant: it is given with fucceſs in aſthm® ” 
farctions of the lungs, and inveterate coughs ; the flowers are 25 
ever oſte ner given in theſe intentions than the refin in ſubſtance. Th 
flowers of benjamin are repated by putting a quantity of bent 
groſs powder into a ſubliming veſſel, oP 


« fore of a thin (il 


| placing the veſlel, ” 
ts head not luted, in a ſand heat; the flowers will preſently riſe 2 
the head, which muſt be often taken off, and the flowers bruce z 
upon white paper with a feather, Benjamin is alſo much in uſe" 
perfumers, and in making fweet bags, &c. The tree was brochen 
trom Virginia into England. „ 19 00 
o BENTOUr [of night]. i. To cover in darkneſs, % 
vaniſh. Boyle, 2. To ſurprize, prevent, or overtake with the ** 
ing on of night, Being beni his , the ſight of a candle directed F 
idney. ad Lot Ea has | 
BNA A, the moſt conſiderable river in the iſland Borneo, wh, 
that iſland, runs ſouthwards, and fal 


. 14 


eat South Se. 


"Ts "3 £ \ * 
424 — 3 . : * „ 4 
— , 


ariſing near the middle of 
the Gr 


Baulos 


ienfaity Fr,-beneficio, It, and Sp. of beneficiun, Ia, 


Advantage, profit, uſe. Hamlety, Þ 


ond proportions ſpecially when the reſt of.che ſareties are unde . 1 


ſtonis [civil law] a right by which: 3 | 
iy. 90s by 2 force the creditor to ſue the 5 9 
lebtor: before he ſhall recover againſt him as the ſecurity ; ca 


Sax. ] overtaken by the 
ed, blinded. See To Bx 
and Sp: of benignus, 
were written Bening; but thi 
od-natiired, courteous; actually ood, 
r bounteous and benign. Milton. 
„ ſalts of a benign mild fiature. 
applied to the influence of the 


Benton Eb [of be and night, of nihre, 
ei or —. ; alſo darken 
EMI“ ON [benin, Fr. 
pronounced without the g, as 
WWE preſerved in benignity] kind, 
©liberal. See BENEFICENT. 
2. Wholſome, not mali 
Arl 3. 3 e; 
abenign aſpect. 1 e eee i 
, {with phyficians] is 4 favourable one, that has no 
el — — only ſuch as are agreeable to the 


and milc. 
. 'benipnidad, Sp. 
neſs, kindneſs, cburteſy. 
ature, The Beni 


Benrewn Medicines, are.thoſe which are gentle 
3 1 
pripnitas, Lat.) 1. OV 
yy Wholeſonie uality, 
the ſerum ſendeth o 
Bz'xiN, the capi 


or Ben1'GNNEss,[benignite, 
Sweetneſs of diſpoſition 
friendlineſs to vi 
out better matter for a callus. | 
7 tal of a country. - the ſame name on 
Guinea. Lat. 59. 3o'N. Long. 5* E. : 
1 12 72 Fr. of Benir; Fr. tb bl 
Jas, the traveller's beniſon. Milton. 

E Benner, an herb, the ſame with avers: 
©. Bennz'rTiNG; the cooing or courting of pidgeons 
|  Be'nsitziM, a town of Germany, ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
river Rhine, about ten miles eaſt of Worms. Lat. 49 40“ N. 


nclined tb, reſolved upon; 
ate of being bent; or the ſite 


eſs] Benediction, bleſſing; 


Long. 89 30 E. 
Bur [bend, of bendan, Sax. 
alſo bowed, crooked: See To BERND. 
” Benr, /ub/t: [from to bend] the ft 
of flexure, iticurvation. «© _ | 
| Strike gently, and hold your rod at 4 bent: Walton, 
There are divers enquiries concern- 
them, the force they have in 
bents, Wilkins. 3. Declivity, 


2. Degree of curvity, or flexure. I. 
ing the ſtrength required to the bendin 
e adcording to the ſev 
; * 
Beneath the low ring brow; aid on a bent; 
The temple ſtood. Dryden. 
4. Utmoſt ſtretch or power; as, of? 4 al 
not hold the bent. Shakeſpeare. 5. Cloſe application of the mind, 
train of the underſtanding. 
gth of thought, and full bent of the mind. Locke. 6. Incli- 
nation of the mind, diſpoſition towards ſomething ; as, the bent of 
7. Determination, fixt reſolution. This unbelief we may 
impute to the wilful bent of their obſtinate hearts againſt the means. 
E Hooker. 8. Turn of the temper, ſuperinduced 
1 They wear their faces to the bent 
Df the king's look. ' Shakeſpeare: 
. Tendency, particular direction. The 
y to bents and turns of the matter in all its reſearches, 


fs called bentgraſs: 


ear a bent, bo 


of a beni bow. Thy iffeftion can- 


of knowledge try the 


mind applies itſelf more 


| iff and ſtrong, 
And well near of two inches long. Drayton; 
Bx'xrixd time [of bent, the graſs] th 
dn bents, before peaſe are ri 
months may come. Dryden. 
B xENTAHET M, the capital of 
of Weſtphalia, Lat. 52 25 N. Long. 7% 1 E. 
„ BenTavo'cL1o, a town in the territory of 
ten miles north of the city. Lat. 44 300 N. 
=. To BRN VU'u, or to BEN u“, 
dr torpid, to take away the { 
vold, or other obſtruftion; as, Benumed limbs. 
| Creeping death benum d her ſenſes. Dryden, 
1 See BENIAMIN. 
Broxx [beonn, Sax. a prince, or other chief 
ord, and from it 
princely mind. | | 
= ur [of paint] to cover or do over with p 
bluſh depaint my cheek. She 
To Bren [of pinch] to mark with pinching. 
In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, all bepinch's, 
| Ran thick the weals, red with blood ready to tart out. 
To Bey1'ss [of be an 
| td wet with urine; as, to 
.* Bupr'sr, part, [of bepifs 


idgeons feed 
pe. Bare benting times and moultin 


a county of the ſame name, in the circle 


ologna, in Italy, about 
Long. 12 El. 
benyman, Sax.] 1. To render numb 


tion or uſe of any part by pinching, 


: man] it is a poetical 
proceeds beornred, chief in council, beornnod, a 


aint. A maiden 


5%, of piſſer, Dan. 


| J wetted with piſs. 

5 $ EaTH [of be and cnepan, Sax. to 

do give or leave 4 thing to one” 

of mouth only, as was the 

= ſimple ages; with 7 before the 

| EQUE'ATHMENT, a le > 
Brus [in law]. 


pilfen; Du. and Ger. ] 


ay; | pip, Sax, wilt] 
y laſt will or teſtament ; or by word 
e manner of wills in the earlier and more 
e bequeſt is made. 
a Jepiey, any thing left. by will, Hale 
Bera's, an inland Þrovince” of India on this nde th 5 
weſtward of Ori: ©» +9 : . ö 4 Ganges, 
OBers'TTLE [of rat. 
| Contempt.” Theſe 5-727] the common ftage® © 
BA un, a town 0 09 »/ 


21 t rattle off, to make a noiſe ar; in 


- Bo'fnzzrs [wich botaniſts ly OY 
 DERBE'RRY, n BarBERRY [berbergs, Lat.) à bert 


20 4 ſheep fold, theep 


ſometimes wri 
Dene, or Brkcr'sia [in old writin 
ſort of incloſure for keeping ſh | | 
T [in Ruſſia] ten pood'or 137 J pounds -avoir du fois 
Nxxraxs, or Bax xs, the inhabitants of 
called Veria Cluver: and whoſe 
ory for an unbiaſſed turn 


Berza, a Gity of Mace- 
name is ummortalized in 
of mind, or that love of 


8 the prejudices of education, and every ſini- 
men to a fair enquiry after truth, and can — . | 


1 


mination of . oppoſite to their own. © See Acts xvii. 10, it; 
Happy had it been for the Chriftian world, if this truly 206.“ ſpirit 
(as it is ſtiled by the ſacred hiſtorian) had been more encouraged from 
the apoſtolic age down to urs. pt 
+> TW" BINE AVE irr. ver. pret. bereaved, have bereft, part. bereft, 
| 1 Sax. berooven, Du. berauven, O. and L. Ger. verauben, 
H. Ger. berofwa, Su.] 2. To deprive or rob one of a thing, generally 
with of before the thing taken away. You have Bere me of Ki words. 
Shateſpeare. 2. Sometimes / is not uſed, but this ſeems elliptical. 
"Bereave me not thy aid. Milton. 3. To take away from. 
All your intereſt in thoſe territories 
I Is utterly beref?. you; all is loſt. © Shakeſpeare, 
©" Brnz"avemeNt [of bereave] a deprivation; late, act of, or being 
bereaved or ſtripped of any thing. : | . 
BERECYNTHIA [fo called of berecynthus, a mountain in Phrygia, 
where ſhe was worſhipped] Cybele, or the mother of the gods ; ſhe 
2 in her greateſt magnificence; when ſhe makes her progreſs 
rough the cities of Phrygia, riding in her chariot drawn by lions; 
her head crowned with towers, ab adorned with all the beauteous 
objects the earth produces, attended by an hundred celeſtial gods, 
being all of them her divine ofspring, whence ſhe is called Mater De- 
'orum, alſo Rhea and Yefta ; which fee. = | 3 
Bere'eT [irr, pret. and part. p.] bereaved, or bereft. See To 
F 5 
BerEnGA'RIANS, a religious ſect of the XI century, adhering to 
the opinions of Berengarius, Who aſſerted that the bread and wine in 
the euchariſt is not really and eſſentially, but only figuratively changed 
into the body and blood of Chriſt. Hg 
 Bertxe'crs, a market town in Dorſetſhire about 10 miles north- 
eaſt of Dorcheſter: 5 | 
. Bextso'wa, a town of Muſcovy in Samogitia, fituated upon the 
ne Wi 5 | 
Bc, Bog, Bbc, or BykG [of vo., Gr. with the ancient 
' Phrygians e, according to Mr. Baxter] ſignifies a caſtle of a city, 
or a mountain fortified with a caſtle, a city, any place of habitation, 
a ſeat. See Buxcn, Burrow, and Boxoucy. 
BxRe, a dutchy of Weſtphalia, in Germany, lying on the eaſtern 
ſhore of the river Rhine, which ſeparates it from Cologne. 
Berxca'Mo; a town in the territories of Venice, in Italy, about 
25 miles north-eaſt of Milan. Lat. 45% 40“ N. Long. 10 E. 
BeRen1'CiE's Hair [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation called coma bᷣere- 
nices, in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of forty flars. It is near 
the lion's tail, | : 5 ENS : 
 BeReamo'T [bergamote, Fr. bergamotto, It.] a ſort of fragrant and 
cordial eſſence, called alſo entia de cedro, extracted from a fruit pro- 
duced by ingrafting the lemon tree on the ſtock of a bergamot pear 
tree. This eflence is got by cutting the external rind of the fruit into 
ſmall pieces, and ſqueezing them into a ns: veſſe!, in the ſame 
manner as we ſqueeze orange peel to perfume a glaſs of wine, by 
this means an ætherial oil, very ſubtile, and of a charming ſmell, is 
produced. 1 1 1 ; 
 Bercamo'rs, or Bux AMO TE, a ſpecies of pear ; it is vulgarly 
pronounced burgamy pear : bergamote, is only ſnuff made of tobacco, 
with a little of the eſſenſe rubbed into it. | 
_- BexrG-masTER [beng, Sax. and maſter, Eng. bergmeiſter, H. Ger. ] 
the bailiff or chief officer among the miners in Derbyſhire, _ 
Be'rGas, a town of European Turkey, in Romania, Lat. 41 17” 
N. Long. 28˙ E. 1 4 erty 
", BE'RGEN, the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of a province of the 
ſame name 'in Norway 1 ic 1 4 confiderable port town on the Ger- 
man ocean. Lat. 60 N. Long. 6 E. * 85 
BERGEN, the capital of the ill of Rugen, on the coaſt of Pome- 
Tania. Lat. 54 15'N. Long. 14% E.”'. 8 08 
BEROEN-Of-zoOoM, 4 fortified town. of Dutch Brabant, about 20 
miles north of Antwerp. Lat. 51 3o'N. Long. 46 E. | 
_ Be'rGERAC, a city of Guienne, in France, ſituated on the river 
'Dordonne, about forty miles eaſt of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44% 55'N. 
. * RIGS 
BN M [of benz, a mountain, and mote, a meeting, Sax.] 
a court vulgarly called harmote, held on a hill for deciding controver- 
ſies betwixt the Derbyſhire miners.  _ 5 
Be'RGZABERN, a town of Lower Alſace, about five miles fouth of 
Landau. Lat. 490 f N. Long. 89 E. It is ſubject to France. 
To Bexny'mE [of be and rhyme] to celebrate in thyme or verſes, 
in contempt. \ roy . | 
| Poems I heeded, how berhym'd ſo long, CEL 
No more than thou, great George, a birth-day ſong. Pope. 
_- Bz'r14, or Be'REa [old Ya rec.] a flat, wide plain or heath; 
and from hence ſeveral large meadows or open grounds are ſtill called 
beries or berifields, Hence the terminations of many names, as Thorn- 
bury and bury. —— 1 
BKK SsHIRE, a county of England, lying on the ſouth fide of the 
river Thames, oppoſite to Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire, It 
gives the title of Tee a branch of the Howard family. 
 Be'RLIN, the capital of the king of Pruſſia's dominions in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Spree, in the marquiſate of Brandenburg. Lat. 
EE e bo 
BERLIN, a fort of travelling carriage, chair, chariot, &c. ſuch as 
is uſed at Berlin iti Prüſſia; much uſed of late, being higher and leſs 
apt to be overturned than a chariot. 5 | 


” » 


Beau [berme, Fr. in fortification] is a ſmall ſpace of ground four 
or five feet wide, left without, between the foot of the rampart and 

fide of the moat, to receive the earth that rolls down from thence, a 
to hinder it from falling into the moat, ihe ſame as foreland, pas de 
f ets, relais, and retraite ; ſometimes, for more ſecurity, it is palli- 
BERU DA [/ands,. a cluſter of very ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, lying almoſt in the ſhape of a ſhepherd's hook. Lat. 3 20 30 
N. Long. 65 W. e TEES, 
Bx, a town of Bohemia, about 15 miles welt of Prague. Lat. 
oe N. Long. 14% E. F nn 
©- Bz'rv, is alſo a city and canton in Switzerland, the former being 
ſitunted in lat. 370 N. Long. 7e 20, K. - The canton. of Bern is by | 
| ment 


= 


„ 


B' RRY benin, of 
| defined to be a ſmall round fruit, for the moſt part co- - 


= in the cradle. 


land, ſituated on the north- ſide of the river tweed. 


32 tranſ 


ments in fee-fimple, a 
and keeps out the ſaid heir. 


B E 8 
far che moſt extenſive and powerful of all Switzerland: their govern- 
ment is ariſtocratical, and their religion proteſtant, according to the 
calyiniſtic or preſbyterian form. 
-  Benna'xviNEs a certain religious order of monks among the Ro- 
maniſts, founded by Robert, abbot of Moleme, and reformed by St. 


Bernard; they differ but very little from the Ciſtercians. | 
Bzzna'rD's College [in Oxford] a college rebuilt by Sir Thomas 
hite, citizen of ondon, s named St. Fohn the Bap: 


| tifts. 


torate of Brandenburg, another in the biſhopric of Ratiſbon, and the 
third in the Upper Palatinate. _ "a 
Bz'rnBURG, a town of Anhalt, in the circle of Upper Saxony. 
Lat. 5 1 5o' N. Long. 12 20 E. Ana 
In 3 one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland. Lying in lat. 
„ | 
1 [of be and rob] to plunder, rob, or take any thing 
from another by ſtealth or violence; with of before the thing taken 


away. | | "i GE 
What evil ftar on you hath frown'd, 3 | 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are? Spenſer. Wh 
nian, Sax. to bear, baer, Su. beere, Ger. 
by botaniſts] is a 
vered with a thin ſkin, containing one or more ſtones or rather ſeeds, 
in a ſoft pulp, as in the elder, holly, &c. 

To BERRY [from the noun] to bear berries. 

BxxR , or Buxxv, the ſame as borough. See Bux r. As cunny- 
berry or burrow, from beonx, a ſtrong mount or hillock, of beongan, 
to defend, bergen, Teut. to hide. Skinner. ; 

Berry [in phy] a territory in the Orlenois, having Tou 
rain on the —_ and the Nivernois on the eaſt, — 

Be'RRYBEARING Cedar [ cedrus baccifera, Lat.] a tree whoſe leaves 

are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cypreſs. The katkins, or 
male flowers are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, which 1s 
a berry incloſing three hard ſeeds : the ſpecies are; 1. Yellow berry- 
bearing cedar ; and 2. The Phoenician cedar. They are propagated 
by ſowing the berries, which are brought from the Streights, in light 
ſandy earth ; but they are at preſent very rare. The wood is of great 
uſe in the Levant, being large timber, and may be thought the Shit- 
tim wood mentioned in ſcripture, of which many of the ornaments in 
Solomon's temple were made. It is accounted excellent for carving ; 


and eſteemed equal almoſt to any ſort of timber for its durableneſs. 


Miller. 
| Be'nnvyeoINT, a Cape, at the entrance of Torbay in Devon - 


ſhire. 
Be'xxY1N-Head, a threſhing floor. 
Be'RRYTHATCH, litter for horſes. | 
Bz'rs4, [old rec.] a limit, bound, or compaſs. 
BxRsA REH [old rec.] to ſhoot, Teut. perhaps at butts. 
Bzksa'TRIX 75 7. 4. verſatrix) one who rocks young children 
c. 5 | 
BersELE'TTA [old rec.] a hound or hunting dog. | 
BersE'LLO, 96), SR a town of the Modeneſe in Italy, fitu- 


ated on the river Po, about fourteen miles north-eaſt of Parma, Lat: 


442 40 N. Long. 119 E. | 

BexT, Sax. the ſame with bright, Eng. z/luflris & clarus, Lat: 
To Egbert, eternally famous or bright; Sighert, famous tonqueror ; 
and ſhe who by the Germans was termed Berthares, by the Greeks 
called Eudoxia, -as is obſerved by Lintprandus, ; Of the ſame ſort 
were theſe; Phœdrus, Epiphanius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, 
Illuſtrius. Gib/or's Camden. | 

'BzrTH {with mariners] convenient ſea room to moor a ſhip, thit 
it may ride ſafely at anchor. og 75 | 

BERTHINSRC, or BerDinstc [Scotch ay) a privilege that a man 
rags} ook banged for ſtealing a ſheep or calf that he can carry away 
in a ſack. 

BexT1NO'R0, a town of Italy, in the Romagna. Lat 44* 8' N. 
Long. 109 17 E:. | 5 ä 
1 Be'sToN ſhawn, Sax.] a great farm, alſo a great barn for bar- 
ley. 15 s | | 
75 13 Jay, farmers or br WA % en. 1 
 Be'aTRam ethrum, Lat. rug dg, Gr. of woe, fire] an , 
ated atto bhetard valley. lf? OR 99, 

BzRTRA'ND, or Sf. BerTRA'ND, a city of Gaſcony in France, 
ſituated on the river Garonne, about 45 miles ſouth of Toulouſe. 
Lat. 43 15” N. Long. 30% KE. 7 ; | 

Ber TYING 4 Ship 1. language] the raiſing up of the ſides of it. 
en , beuge village. . | 
_  Bx'rvy, a fea port town and borough of Scotland, ſituated on the 
German ocean, about 22 miles ſouth-weſt of Aberdeen. Lat. 56 
40 N. Long. 205 W. | | 

Bz'xwick, a borough town on the borders of England and Scot- 


BE RWICA 


Long 19 40 W. It ſends two members to parliament. LE 
_ North Bxgwick, a town of Scotland, ſituated at the entrance of 
the frith of Forth, about 17 miles eaſt of Edinburgh. Lat. 56 5/ 
'N> Hong! 00 gy Pt oe | ——ů— 
Bx LIAxs, a ſect in the 12th century, who affirmed that all hu- 
man ſouls were created in the beginning of the world. | 
Bra [berel, Fr. berillo, It. berile, Sp. beryllus, Lat. of Biguhaer, 
Gr.] a precious ſtone of a faint or bluiſh green colour, which the an- 
cients called b this name, tho they generally call it agua marina, or 


tlie ng or eagle marine. The bery/ of our lapidaries is only a fine 
fort 0 


cornelian, of 4 more deep bright red, ſometimes with a caſt 


of yellow, and more tranſparent than the common corneliad. YFood- 


ward. The beryl of the ancients was a fine ſoft ſex-green, * 
t, the agua marine of the moderns.“ Graf ey 25d 
Bes, or Br's$1s [with the Romans] the weight o eight ounces, 
being + of the A, or pound; alſo a Roman long meaſure, the eighth 
part of an acre, divided into 12 parts. Lat, n 


© Brsa1Lx [of -be/ayeul, Fr. one! grand-fathet's grandfather] a a 


writ for an heir, whoſe grand · father dying poſſeſſed of lands or tene- 
anger abates and enters upon the premiſſea, 


1 


BRN Aw, the name of three towns in Germany; one in the elec- 


3. To way-lay, to incloſe ; as, be/e? with thieves, 4. To fall aa. 


555 4 N. 


ry 


of 
— 


-BES 


Bzsa'ncon, the capital of Franche Comte, in France, ſituated i 
Lac: 47% 20'N. Long, OB, 2 1 
Be'sanT, BE“sANck, or BzsanTi'ns [of Byzantium, 7. e. (4, 
ſtantinople, where coined, in the tiing of the 28 — emperors] an 
ancient god coin, of long time out of uſe; and the value unkngy, 
Hence the gold offered by the king of Great Britain at the altar, ; 
called beſant or biſant. e | 
_ Besca (in old Lat. rec.] a ſpade or ſhovel, as una Beſca terre; i. e 
a piece of land turned up with a ſpade. „ : 
o BascrEg'en: [of be and ſcreen]-to cover with a ſcreen, to 0, M® 
ter or conceal with any thing. = | 
1 Beſereen'd in night. Shakeſpeare. | 5 
To BzsR“OA, verb act. [pecan or zerecan, Sax. olim beſs, MM or 
Skinner, berſſoecken, Du. erluchen, Ger. to entreat, irr. perf, [ = ly, 
beſought, I have beſought, part. beſought] 1. To pray, or humbly u. 
treat: ſometimes before a perſon. I beſcech you, Sir, pardon ny, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To beg, to afk; before a thing. Eve fell humbl, 


and beſought his . 
To Brszs'M [beemen Teut. and Du.] to become, to appear ft 
or decent. Caſt by their brave be/ceming ornaments, & hakeſpeare, 
Bisz'tn, part. [from be and /ee, from fien, Du. This word 1 har 
only found in Spenſer. Fobzſon] adapted, becoming. 
Armed in antique robes, 
1 And ſad habiliments, right well be/zen. Spenſer. 
To Brsz'r [berirran, Sax. befetten, Du, . beſetzen, H. Ger.] 1, 
o encompaſs, to ſurround, as with a ſiege. 2. To perplex much 
by embarraſsment, without any means of extricating one's ſelf. 
Thus Adam, fore beſet, reply d. Milton. | | 
_ Grief be/ets her hard. Rowe. 


ally upon, and harraſs with any thing. 
e Both with greedy bs ; 
At once upon him ran, and him beſet 

| With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel. Spenſer. 
_ Bxs#'TMENTSs, thoſe things that befal a perſon. | 

To BESHI' TE [of be and dir vran, Sax. beſchyten, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. beſcheiſſen, H. Ger.] to befoul with dung or ordure. 

To Besnre'w [probably of beſchreyen, Teut. to inchant. The ori- 
ginal of this word is ſomewhat obſcure ; as it evidently implies to wwj6 


711, ſome derive it from beſchryen, Ger. to enchant. Topſel, in his book fr 
of animals, deduces it from the ſhrew mouſe, an animal, ſays he, o ſpit 

poiſonous, that its bite is a ſevere-curſe. A ſhrew likewiſe ſignifies WWF © with 

a ſcolding woman; but its origin is not known. Johnſon] 1. To = Bs 

wiſh, accurſe, or uſe imprecations to, 8 | beſpo 

1 13 us both, : 2 | Tz To 

If I believe a ſaint upon his oath. Dryden. | = WY 


2. To happen ill to; as, beGrew your heart, #, e, ill luck attend If 8 differ 


Bes1'ps, or Bz's1023, 7 5 | [of be and ride, Sax. 3yde, Du, 
Tyde, O. and L. Ger. ſeite, H. Ger.) 1. On the {ide of, br near v 
another. 2. Over and above any thing elſe, more than. Wiſe and leamed == | 
men, 6efide thoſe whoſe names are in the chriſtian records, took ce To 
to examine our Saviour's hiſtory. Addiſon. 3. Not according to, 1 
theugh not contrary. God doth act, præter & contra naturam, bfi 
and againſt nature. Bramhall. 4. Out of, in a condition of Wan- 
* Enough to put him quite 3e/ides his patience. Sgr.. 
Of vagabonds we ſay, | | 
| That they are ne'er ble their way. FHudibras. 
- Out of, before a reciprocal pronoun; as, befide himſelf, out of 
fits ſenſes, diſtracted. 1 3 
__ Bx$108, or BESAD ES, adv. 1. Over and above, mare than that. 
2. Not in this number or claſs, not included in this. The men ſaid, 
unt Lot, haſt thou any here beſides ? Gene. | | 
Bes1'Dery, a kind of baking-pear. id 3 
To Bzs isa [of be and fege, of affieger, Fr.] to inveſt or furroud 
a city, &c. with military forces, ammunition, Sc. to endeavour u 
win it by that means, and force the defendants, by violence or famins 
to give the aſſailants admiſſion. — * ; _ 
£s1E'Gep [in aſtrology] a planet bs by them ſaid ſo to be, wh 
placed between the bodies of the two malevolent, ill-boding planet, 
aturn and Mars, ; 15 5 75 0 
Besie'cer: [from fege] he who beſiege. 
To BzsLu'sBER [of be and /lubber] to dawb, to ſmear with au/ 
thing that ſticks ; as, to be/ubber our garments with blood. Shall 


are. .. . 5 | | | 
To Brsuza's [of be and ſmear, of rmepan, Sax. delchmerm, 
Du. beſchmieren, H. Ger.] 1. To daub or ſmear over with any ti! 
that flicks on. Beſmear'd with blood. Milton, 2; To foul, to 
My honour would not let fm NON 
So much be/mear it. _ Shakeſde 
To BESMTRCR, to foil, to diſcolour. 


No ſoil of cautel doth beſmirch, i 
S int ger il yl Ee. 8 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are eſmirch d 
With tathy marching! Shobefdeare. {IAG 
_- To BxsMOA K [of be and 10 of rmacian, Sax. of ümuncken, ® | 
fmdocken, Du.] 1. To make {moaky, or ſmoaked, to ful with 0% tort ac 
2. To dry or harden. in imoke, . ind rough 
„ To Baaitu's [bepmirar, Sax. befmerten, Du; beſchmutren, 0.27 Beer 
L. Get. beſthmützen, . Ger.] to daub or finear over with ® be 
oe” 4 [her beyma, Sax.) i. Ari viftrum b ſep vi 7 
Bz's0M , bexma, Sax.) ' 1. An ent to ſweep , | | 
2, Whew, uces an effet he 4 beſotm. I will ſweep it with de 5 Bruta 
beſem of deſtruftion.”- Iſaiah. | _ 3 8 7 quali 
TO Bzgo'sr [of be and ſort] to ſuit, to become, to befit- _ 8 
as befort your age. Gy . yp Mi 8 | mp of bis 1. 
§E POO ( affe 
I I crave fit diſpoſition. for my wife, "ESTI, 
f With ſuch x anon" al wy befort, 3 When ] 
| As levels with her breeding. Sbaleſpeare. to male hu. effence 0 


To BSO“ (of be and ror, Sax. delutren, Bu. I, 
riſh ar opid, to take away the ſenſes, _ N 


. 
: 


fle 


„ w& ou ww: Hr 


DS I Gs. 


== beſprinkle with any thing ſhining or 


Do. Geforicten, O. and L. Ger. belprützen, H. Ger. 
8 2 dirt, to ſprinkle; as, to Begſpatter the face; figurative- 
J), to defame or ſlander. | 


WE make filthy by ſpitting. 


different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 


= 2. Figuratively, to 
father poet, whoſe life he had written, hath beſprinkled his work with . 


BES 


He is beſotted, and has loſt his reaſori, South. 


N | >. To make to doat, with on. Beſotted on that face and gyes. Prat. 


nr. See To BESEECH. | | . 
Bu os : ow Tiers. perf. and part. palſ. of beſeech] have l 
Milton. 


aſten to appeaſe wt 
While 3 may be found in time beſougbt. 
To Bzsra'ncLE [of be and aeg 5 decorate with ſpangles, 
arkling. 
s locks firſt roſe ſo brihgt. 
The — bopanglng with diſhevel'd light. Pope. | 
To Besra'rTER [of be and patter, of Tpædan, 1 2 
| 0 , , 


Fair Britain in the monarch bleſt, | 
Whom never faction could beſpatter. _ Swift, 
To Bzsra'wr [of be and pawl, of ſpayen, Teut.] to dawb, or 


To BESTE AE ag be and peak, of , Sax. pret. I ſpoke, 


ſpake, have beſpoke, or have beſpoken, part. palſ. beſpoke, beſpoken] 
1. To entreat, to / rap for ſomething, to give order for it beforehand. 
= The cap your wor 


ip did beſpeat. Shakeſpeare. 2. To make way by 


a previous apology. My preface looks as if I were afraid of my rea- 
dar by fo — a beſpeaking of him. Dryden 
tell ſomething beforehand. : 
formed ominous on to ſcare the allies. Swift. 4. To ſpeak 
wd, to addreſs ; chie 


: 3. To forbode, or 
hy ſtarted fears beſpoke dangers, and 


y poetical. Her knight ſhe thus beſpake: Spen- 


To betoken, or ſhew: The abbot of St. Martin; when 


1 | — ad ſo little of the figure of a man, that it beſpoke him rather 
a monſter. Locke, 2 4M 
= Brzrr'arrn [from Ze/peat} he that beſpeaks a thing beforehand. 
XX They mean not with love to the be/peater of the work, but delight in 

= the work itſelf. Wotton, 


To Besez'cxLE [of be and 8 of ꝓpecce, Sax. a ſpot] to 
mark, or ſet off with ſpeckles or ſpots. | | 

To BESTEN [of be and /pexw, of ſpouwen, Du. ſpeyen; Ger.] to 
dawb with vomit or ſpew. x. 

To Bese1r'cs [of be and ſpice] to ſeaſon with ſpice. 

Thou might'ſt beſpice a cop) 2 
To give mine enemy a laſting wink. Shakeſpeare, 

To Bzs»1'T K be and ſpit, of ppican, Sax. pret. I beſpot or be- 

ſpit, I have beſpit or beſpitten ; part. p. beſpit or beſpitten] to dawb 


@ with ſpittle. 


Bzsro'x E [zrr. part. and part. pafſ. did beſpeak] have beſpoke, 
beſpoken. See To BESPEAE. ; 

To Bxsro“r [of be and pot, from ſpot, Teut. ignominy] to mark 
with ſpots. Mildew reſts on the wheat, beſpotting the s with a 


To BEsPREA D [of be and ſpread] to ſpread or cover over. 
— His nuptial bed 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers Beſpread. 
| | 2 5 Dryden. 
To Bzserr'nkLE [of be and ſprinkle] of ſprenken, Teut. ſprengen, 


| : or ſprenkelen, Dut, ſprengen, Ger.] 1. To ſptinkle over, to ſcatter over. 


A purple flood 
The bed bepriniles, and bedews the ground. Dryden. 
o any thing like ſprinkling: He imitating the 


many fabuloſities. Brown. 
To Bzseu's. See To Bezyr'w. RE | 
To Bzseu'rTER — be and ſputter, from puto, Lat.] to ſpirt or 
_ ſpittle upon, to ſputter a thing over. 
ESSARA BIA, à province of Turkey in Eu lyi 
ſeveral mouths of A Danube. we _ OI 
Be'sss, a ſea-fiſh, otherwiſe called the wolf-fiſh. 135 
Bes r, ſuperl. [from good, comp. ber, bexepa, berepe, ſuperl. be- 


1 rey v by contraction, bed, ber xa, Sax. beſte, Du. and. Ger. 1. Moſt 


ood, the choiceſt, the moſt excellent or valuable. 2. The beſt, 
e utmoſt power or endeavour, the moſt, the higheſt perfection. Let 


: | each man do his 6%. Shakeſpeare. 3. To make the beſt, to improve 


to the utmoſt ; as, to make the be of any thing. 

Bst is beſt⸗cheap, L. Ger. (Belt is beſt koop.) The French ſay : 
On na. jamais bon marche de mauvaiſe marchandiſe. (Bad goods are 
never cheap.) And good ones always bring to the buyer moſt eredit 
* moſt ſervice. n : < 5 | 

EST, adv. [of well] in the higheſt degree of goodneſs or per- 
* ws Halt dwell er it liketh him FA. 3 | l 
EST is ſometimes uſed in compoſition; as, Be- be- truſt- ſpies, i 
Bacon, bet. natured, Cc. 90 1 0 FRY 
Br's TAI. Fr. a law term] all kinds of beaſts or cattle. 
To Brsrain [of be and Hain] to mark with ſtains, to beſpot. 
We will not line his thin be/ained eloke 
= = With our 123 . Shakeſpeare. | 
o BESTEA'D, pref. or have beſted, part. 
1. To profit, to advantage. | e 
Hence vain deluding joys, | 


How little gon ek 4 5 
| Or flll the mind with all your toys. Milton. 
2. To accommodate, to treat with proper neceſlaries. hey fhall paſs 


* h it 15 Beſtead = hungry. Jſaiab. 
E STIAL [beſtialis, of Beſtia, Lat. a ] 1. Pertain ing 
ba, bing in he clas of - i . * ** 
is wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eyes, 
„Dic all the 5% citizens ſurprize. Ben, | 
88 3 ow * dignity of reaſon and humanity having 
me qualities of wi , carnal. Urge his befti appetite in 
of — r e 3. Beaſtly, brutiſh. Te . e 
4 lar Signs [with aſtrologers] are ſigns of the zodiac, call, 
Aries, Leo, Taurus, Ch and — becauſe * — 
on bes repreſented by four-footed beaſts. © 
% TIA LITY, or BEASTLINEss [of beſtial, of beftialidad; Sp. Be,. 
Wa gr beaſtly . Ack 3 from hu ley 
can be a ter abſurdity, than to affirm be/tiali | 
efſence of — Pope . 8 8 * 5 * 


B's rIAIEx [of beftial] in a brutal manner, & as to be belo 
humanity. | | | 
Bxsris an [among the Romans] thoſe men who combated with 
wild beaſts. | | 
To BzsT1' er [of be and flick, pret. I beſtuck or have beſtuch, 


part. pafſi beſtuck] to ſtick over with points or ſpots here and there, 


| Truth ſhall retire, 
| Beftuck with ſland'rous darts, Milton, 
ws To BEST R [of be and /tir, from yxinnan, Sax. ] ft. To mov 
one's ſelf about briſkly, to labour ſtrenuouſly. It is ſeldom uſed o- 
"therwiſe than with the reciprocal pronoun; as, beſtir yourſelves. 2. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it with another word, not the reciprocal pronoun; 
you have be/tirred your valour. | 5 | 
To BzsTo'w [of be and prop, Sax. a place, Skinner, roopen, Du. 
ſtreuen, Ger. beſteden, Du. Minfew] 1. To lay up, to ſtow, or place. 
Te took them from their hand, and beſlosved them in the houſe, 
2 Kings. 2; To employ, to apply. The ſea was not Marlborough's 
element, otherwiſe the whole force of the war would have been be- 
flowed there. Swift. 3. To give, to confer upon; generally with zpon. 
His nature was ſuch, as to beffow praiſe pon himſelf, before any could 
give it. Sidney. Clarendon uſes it with the particle #9. Places he 
efowwed to ſuch perſons as he thought fit. 4. To give as charity. Not 
a cup of cold water, b-//owed for his ſake, ſhould be without reward. 
Hooker. 5. To give in marriage; ſometimes with po. I could be- 
ſtew her upon a fine gentleman. Tatler. 6. To give as a preſent. 
Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
Y And fat of victims which their friends beflow. Dryden. 
7. To lay out upon; it has commonly for before the thing purchaſed; 
Beflow that money for oxen. Deuteronomy. 555 
Bs To WER [from beſtow] he that Leſtows, diſpoſes, or confers 
any thing upon another. Some beings are the be//owvers of thrones, 
but ſubordinate to the Supreme.  S71//ingfleer. | 
 BesTRAv'cnrT; part. [of this participle I have not found the verb; 
by analogy we may derive it from 4efrad, perhaps it is corrupted 
from diftraught. Johnſon] diſtracted, mad, being out of one's ſenſes 
or wits, It is found in Shakefprare. 
To BesTRE'w [of firew, of penepian; Sax. pret. beſtrewed, have 


' beſtrown, part. pa//. beſtrown] to ſtrew over, to ſcatter about. 


Thick beftrowwn, 
Abject and loſt lay theſe, cov'ring the flood. Milton. 
BesTRI'Cta, a city of Tranſylvania, remarkable for the gold mines 
near it. Lat. 48 N. Long. 22* E. | 5 N 
BEsTRID, or BESTRIDDEN (zrr. part. pret. of beſtride] have be- 
ſtrid, or beſtridden. | e 
To BESTRTDE [of be and ſride, from ꝓchæden, Sax. ] 1. To have 
a thing between one's legs. | | 
He doth be/tride the narrow world 
Like a coloſſus. Shakeſpeare. 
2; To ftep over, 
ore dances my rapt heart, | 
Than. when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 
. Beſtride my threſhold.  Shahe/peare. 
3. Often uſed of riding. To get gſtride upon a horſe. 4. Some- 
times uſed of a man ſtanding over ſomething he defends. 
. He beſtrid 
An o'er prefs'd Roman, and i'the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers. Shakeſpeare, 
To BesTvu'p [of be and fud] to ſet off with ſtuds or ſhining 
knobs. And ſo beſtud with ſtars. Milton. 
To Ber [yeddian, to wager, ned, Sax. a wager, from which the 
etymologiſts derive bet. I ſhould rather imagine it to come from be- 


ran, Sax. to mend, encreaſe, or better; as, a bet encreaſes the origi- 


nal wager. Johnſon. werten, Ger. ] to lay wagers when gameſters 
are at play, in favour of one ſide againſt the other, to wager. 

Ber, a wager, ſomething to be won on certain conditions. 

BE r, old preter. of to beat. The hammer wrought, and bet the 
party more pliant. Bacon. 

BE'Ta [Hia, B, f, Gr.] the ſecond letter of the Greek alphabet; 
alſo the herb beet. Lat. : E 
_ To BertA'ke [from tale, of bexæcan, Sax. batage, Dan. betacnia, 
or betaga, Su. perf. betook, have betaken; part. paſſ. betaken} 1. To 
take to, to ſeize, a ſenſe now obſolete; generally with zo. To his 
hands that writ he did betake. Spenſer. 2. To have recourſe to; 
with the reciprocal pronoun and o. Betake thee to nothing but deſ- 
pair. Shakeſpeare 3. To apply, with the reciprocal pronoun. And 
to ourſelves te action we betake. Dryden. 4. To remove, with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun and 70. She betook her to the groves. Milton. 

. 13 a city of Gallicia in Spain. Lat. 435 15 N. Long. 
o Fo“ W. 
To BeTEE'M of teem] to bring forth, to beſtow. So would I 
fain beteem to you his ſword, you to defend. Spenſer. 

To BETHT Mx from think, of bexhencan, Sax. bevencken, Du. 
and Ger. betzncke, Dan.] to recall to mind, to conſideration, or 
2 with the reciprocal pronoun and of; before the matter of 

ought. 

BHO, itr. perf. and part. of bethink; which ſee. 

Be'THLEHEM, or Be'THLEHEMITE, the ſame with bedlam and bed- 
lamite; which ſee. | . 

BETHLEHEM, once a flouriſhing city of Paleſtine, but now only a 
poor village. It is ſtill much frequented, as being the place of our 
Saviour's birth. Lat. 31 30 N. Long. 36® E. 

BeTHLEHEM is alſo a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
ang, about two miles north of Louvain. Lat. 5 1% N. Long. 4® 
35 Bo | | 
E [of Bethlehem, of SN n, Heb. the houſe 
of bread] certain fryars who wore the figure of a ſtar on their breaſts 
in memory of the ſtar that appeared to the wiſemen, and condu 
them to Bethlehem. | 28 

To BeTHRa'L [of be and thrall] to enſlave, to conquer. 

She is that did my lord bethral. Shakeſpeare. on 

To BxT [of be and thump] to beat or lay upon. In a lu- 


dicrous ſenſe, I was never ſo berhumpr with words. Shakeſpeare. 
Bz'THUNE, a little fortified town of Artois, in the French Ne- 
| 2 therlands, 


= 


; RET 


' therlands, about thirteen miles north of Arras. Lat. 50 32 N. 
Long. 20 35“ E. | 


To BerT1'ps, pret. it betided or betid, part. paſſ. betid [of be and 
Zide, of vid, Sax.] 1. To befal, to happen to, whether good or bad, 
2, Sometimes having #0. | | 

2 Neither know I what is betid-to Cloten, Shalſpeare, 
3. To come to pals, | 
A ſtrange adventure betided, 
Betwixt the fox and ape. Spenſer. 
Woeful ages long ago betid. Shakeſpeare ; 
4. To become, having of. If he were dead, what would betide of 


thee. Shakeſpeare. 


BrriuE, or BETI'MEs [of be and time, of tima, Sax. Ja. Early, 
ſeaſonably. Stop the rage betime. Shakeſpeare. 2. Soon, before much 
time has paſſed. * Over early ripeneſs fadeth betimes. Bacon. 3. Early 
in the day ; as, betimes in the morning. Es 

Be'TLE, or BgTRE, an Indian plant, called water pepper. 

Be'rTL1s, a city in the north of Curdiſtan, ſituated on a ſteep 
rock, at the ſouth end of the lake Van, on the frontiers of Perſia 
and Turkey, Lat. 37 30 N. Long. 45* E. 

To BETO“K EN [of be and zoken] from tacnian, Sax. or beteeken, 
Teut.] 1. To thew by tokens or ſigns any thing beforehand. This 
betokens a ſtorm. 2. To repreſent, to mark; as, ceremonies fit to be- 


&_4oten actions. 


BR roo x [ire pret. of betake.] See To BETaks. ; 

Bz'Tony | betoine, Fr. bettonica, It. betonica, Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
a medicinal herb. The ſpecies are; 1. Common, or wood betony. 
2. Betony with a white flower. 3. Greater Daniſh betony, The 
firſt is greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. | : 

To Bero'ss [of be and 20%] to diſturb, or put into violent mo- 
tion; as, my betofſed ſoul. Shakeſpeare, | 

To Bertra'y [betrager, Dan. zrahir, Fr. tradire, Ital. trayſionar, 
Sp. tray/oar, Port. trade, Lat.] 1. To be falſe, to deliver one up 
treacherouſly into an enemy's hands, 2. To diſcover or diſcloſe what 
has been entrufted as a ſecret. 3. To diſcover ſomewhat that had 
better not; as, to betray ignorance. 4. To make liable, to fall into 
inconveniencies ; with to, or into, and the reciprocal pronoun; as, 
great confidence Betrays one to great errors. 5. To diſcover. In a 
neutral ſenſe. | | | 

Not after length of years a ſtone betray, 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Dryden. 

BeTRA'YER [of betray] he that betrays. 5 

To BETRIM [of be and trim] to ſet off, to decorate; as, thy banks 
April betrims. 

To BETro'TH [probably of betrowen, Du. or be and troth, O. 
and L. Ger. bezeichnen, H. Ger.] 1. To contract to any one, to give 
one party to another by a ſolemn matrimonial contract; with anto, or 
to. 2. To make ſure, or promiſe in marriage; as, he betrothed a 
wife. 3. To nominate to a biſhopric, in order to conſecration. If 


any be conſecrated a biſhop to that church, whereunto he was not 


before betrothed, he ſhall not receive the habit of conſecration, as 
not being canonically promoted. Ayli e. 

To BeTrv'sr [of be and truſt] to entruſt to any perſon in confi- 
dence of fidelity; commonly having <uth before the thing, and 70 
before the perſon ; but it is ſometimes underſtood ; as, betruſt him 
ewith that; and berruft a thing to your memory. | 

BeTTEE [probably g. 4. betty, probably a cant word without 
etymology. Johnson] an inſtrument made uſe of by houſe-breakers to 
break open doors and windows, 
 Be'TTER, aj. irr. comp. of good ¶ beten, Sax. bedre, Dan. bat- 
ter, or bartre, Su. berter, Du. beeter, O. and L. Ger. beſſer, H. Ger.] 
more good, excellent, advantageous, convenient, than any elſe. See 
BEsr. 125 | | 
BETTER never begun than never ended. A thing begun and not 
accompliſhed, expoſes a man not only to needleſs expence, but to 
ridicule. | | b | 

BETTER Hold at the brim, than hold at the bottom, 
It is better to be ſparing while we have ſomething, than to ſpend all 
prodigally and want afterwards. The Latins ſay : Sera eft in funds 
parfimonia. ö 5 | 

BETTER Wile than wealthy, or g 

BerTTER wit than wealth. Though very few now a- days can be- 
lieve ſo: every man's endeavour is after wealth, but few in compa- 
riſon ſeek after wiſdom, : 8 

There is another proverb, the reverſe of this: 

BeTTER be happy than wiſe; us'd by thoſe who place happineſs in 
wealth. +, £3 | 

The BrrrER Day, the BETTER Deed, Bon jour, bon outore. Fr. What 
the deſign of this proverb is, ſeems not very eaſy to conceive ; no 
more than how a good day can juſtify an evil ation. : 

BETTER one word in time, than afterwards two. To know how 
to place our words right is one of the grand arts of life, which we 
can't too much ſtudy the attainment of. 8 

BETTER one eye than quite blind. Princeps luſcus inter cœcos. Lat. 
(Among the blind the one-ey'd is a prince.) Of a thing fo valuable 
as fight, the very leaſt ſhare is infinitely preferable to none at all. 

BETTER, ſub/t. [from the aj.) one ſuperior to another, in a good 
quality, or other exccllence ; ſometimes applied to a ſuperior in rank 
or authority; as our betters or ſuperiors, 

The BETTER, in the room of a ſubſtantive, or a ſubſtantive under- 
ſtood. 1. The advantage or ſuperiority over any perſon. or thing, 
with /; as, we have had the e F the Spaniards. 2. For the 
better, for the improvement of any thing. | 

BETTER, adv. [the comparative of eve//} well in a greater degree, 
Then it was better with me than now. Hoſea, 

- To BerTer {betre, Dan, bactra, Su. beetern, O. and L. Ger. 
bellern, H. Ger.] 1. To mend or render better, oppoſed to worſe ; 


as, to better one's fortune. 2. To ſurpaſs or exceed. Nature aims 


at that which cannot be bettered. Hooker. 3. To advance, to pro- 
mote. His honour would ſuffer, during a treaty, to better a party. 
pl J 


Bacon. 


BELT TERM 5 ** . ; 
1 8 act * making. ct being 2 better A 


— 


B E w 


Be'TTOR [of Let] he that bets or wagers. A ſtranger, though, 
fair bettor, no body would take him up. Addiſon. 

BEe'TTY 1. Half a flaſk of Florence wine. 2. The ſame with be 
which ſee. An inftrument to break open doors. Record the noQur;; 
ſcalades of needy heroes, deſcribing the powerful betty, or the any 
picklock. Arbuthnot. © | 

BTE“, prepeſ. [beepynan, or beepeonan, Sax.] 1. In the ni 
dle or midſt of two things, times and places. 2. From one to 250 
ther; noting intercourſe; as, things go ſo between them. | 
noting partnerſhip between two perſons. Caſtor and Pollux, ig 
only one ſoul berween them. Locke, 4. Bearing relation to two. [ 
there be any diſcord between them and any, they are compoundei 
Bacon. 5. Noting diſtinction of one from another. There's a wit 
difference between ſome men. Locke. 6. Between is properly uſed a 
two, and among of more. But perhaps this accuracy is not alway; 
preſerved. It likewiſe ſerves to denote ſociety or union; alſo a py. 


taking and a privacy. 


To be BETWEEN hawk and buzzard, that is, at an uncertainty ; 20 
to be in a dangerous fitzation. 

Berw1'xT [berpyx, or bezpeox, Sax.] 1. Between, in the mig 
of two. Hetauiæt two aged oaks. Milton. 2. From one to anothe; 


As marriage betwixt me and her. See BETWEEV. 


BE “Tur [with botaniſts] the birch- tree. Lat. 5 
Bx'vzcuu, a town of Brabant in the Auſtrian Netherlands, abo 
ſeven miles ſouth of Louvain. Lat. 50% 45 N. Long. 4 45. E. 
Be'veL [with maſons, joyners, Oc. ] a kind of ſquare, one ky 
whereof is frequently crooked, according tothe ſweep or arch of ava; 
It is moveable on a =_ or centre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. 
BxVvEL [with architects] an inſtrument for adjuſting angles. 
BBveL Angle, ſignifies any angle that is neither go nor 45 degree, 
BeveL [in heraldry] fignifies broken, or opening like a carper. 
ter's rule; as, he bears argent a chief bewvile vert, by the name of 
beverlis. See plate IV. Fig. 37. | 
To BEVIL [from the noun] to cut to a bevel angle. Rabbets on 
the groundſel are beve//ed downwards, that rain may fall off. Marin. 
Be'veLAaNnD, the name of two iſlands, in the province of Zealand, 
in the United Netherlands, lying between the eaſtern and wettern 


branches of the Scheld. 


Be'ver [probably of bewere, It. to drink] a ſmall collation betwixt 
dinner and ſupper; alſo the viſor or fight of an head-piece. Sec 
BeaveR. | 

Be'verace [beveraggtio, It. beverage, Old Fr.] 1. Any drink in ge. 
neral. Scarce deny beverage, for the bees provides. Dryden. 2. Beverag, 
or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into a fat, adding water as 
you deſire it ſtronger or ſmaller. This ſhould ſtand forty-eight hours on 
it before you preſs it, when it is preſſed, tun it up. Mortimer. z. But 
the more common acceptation of the word is, that of a ming/ed draught, 
to which ſenſe, I ſuppoſe, the correct and ingenious author of the 
Table of Cebes refers in thoſe lines : . 

Error and ignorance igfusd compoſe 
The fatal beverage, which her fraud beſtows. Table of Cer, 

To pay BeveRace [a phraſe] to give a treat of wine, drink, &. 

upon wearing a new ſuit of clothes ; alſo garniſh money in a priſon. 
 BeveRcCnes [old records] cuſtomary ſervices done at the bidding 
of the lord by his inferior tenants. 

Be'vERLY, a borough town of Yorkſhire, about ſeven miles north 


of Hull. It gives title of marquiſs to the duke of Queenſbury, and 


ſends two members to parliament, | 
Be'vy of Roe Bucks [with hunters] a herd of them. 
Bevy Greaſe, the fat of a roe buck. N 
Bevy of Patriages [with fowlers] three in a flock. 
Bevy of Nuails ¶ in 3 a flock or brood of them. Hence, 
Bevy [in a metaphorical _ 1s a knot or company of perſons ; 
as, a bevy of fair women, of goſſips, of knaves, &c. 

To BEwWA“IL [of be and wail, from pail, of panian, Sax. to la 
ment for] to bemoan, to lament. | . 

To Bewa'rs [of be and ware, or ' wary, xepanian, Sax. watt, 
Dan. bewara, Su. bewahren, H. Ger. ] 1. To take care, or be upon 
one's guard from, with of ; as, beware of that man. 2. It is only 
uſed in theſe forms; he may beware, let him beware, he will beavam, 
but not, he did beavare, or he has been ware. 

BEwWaRE of had J will, (or known.) 

BewaRE Of the geeſe when the fox preaches, 
Menn der fuchs prediget ſo nimm die caenſe in acht, H. Ger. (When 


the wicked man preaches up righteouſneſs, it is a ſure ſign he l 


miſchief in hand.) | 

BewA'ILABLE, that may or deſerves to be bewailed. ; 

Be'wDLY, a borough-town of Worceſterſhire, about twelve mils 
north of worceſter. It ſends one member to parliament. 

To BEewe'ee [of be and veep] to weep over, to;ſhed tears plent- 
fully upon. Eyes beweep this cauſe again. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To Bewe'r [of be and aver] to moiſten, bedew, or wet. Hö 
napkin with tears bewet. Shakeſpeare. : 

To BEWI“LDER [of be and avid, from pildennerye, Sax. a wilder- 
neſs] to put into confuſion, to puzzle, to confound for want of à plan 
path; as, bewilder'd in a wood. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as, we bewr/der ourſelves in ſuch ſtudies. 

To Bewi'Tca [of be and awitch, from picce, Sax.] 1. To injure by 
witchcraft or enchantment. 2. To charm or pleaſe in an irreſi 
manner, The charms of poetry our ſouls bewirch. Dryden. W. 
ſuch bewwitching tenderneſs. Addiſon. 

Bewr'Tcarry [from bewitch] charm, faſcination,” reſiſtleſs force c 
prevalence, There is a bewitchery or faſcination in words, bt 
—_— _ operate with a force beyond what we can give an acc 
of. South, | 

Bew1'Tcament [from bewitch] power of charm, faſcination- The 
bewitchment of ſome popular man. Shakeſpeare. hich 

Bew1r'Ts [with falconers] pieces of leather made broadiſn, to 
the hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned on their legs. 1 

To Bewra'y [of bepnegan, Sax. ] 1. To diſcover, or reveal 5 
perfidy, as a ſecret. 2. To ſhew or make viſible. This word 15 n 
little uſed. | A bt 
- Bawra'vsR [from bewwray] he that bewrays perfidiouſſ ., 


ewrayer of ſecrets. Addiſon, Ber 
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of a maritime town or country in the 


Bex, or Bro, 2 governor 
= Turkiſh empire. 11. ata 
1 Tur P [ of bigeondan, or be geond, Sax. ] I; Before, at a 


Bu vo“, Prep. bed 
FX diſtance not yet reached. | 5 
1 Fame's a fancy'd life in others breath, * 


Pape. | Ee 
as, 7 the mark on the land. 3. It 
His ſatires are beyond Juvenal's. 
beyond all won- 


34 A thing beyond us. 
2. Farther, more onward than 
X denotes ſuperiority as to excellence. 


37 i degree; as. 

== Dryden. 4. Exceſs, over any thing as to degre ich 

4 1 | fide, in which ſenſe it's oppoſite is behither, 
der. 5. On the ney es e 6. Paſt, out of the reach of, 


—_ .: : 2 > As, beyond the ſea. 
T Beyon 4 = us of B Shakeſpeare. 7. Ic notes remoteneſs * 
or not being within the ſphere of. Nor joy nor grieve too much for 
X things beyond our care. Dryden. | 
Jo go Bz'yond, to deceive, to circumvent. 
= Beyond her. Sidney. That no man go beyond, 
X 1 Theſſalonians. | ; 
: BE Zz Ar. See BE'ZanTs: i 
Beza'NTLER [in blazonry] ſignifies the ſecond branch of a horn 
of a hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the beam, or main horn, 
ing next above the antler. | a 
XZ Br&'zanrs, or Br'sanTs (in heraldry] are round and flat pieces of 
& bullion without impreſs, and repreſent the current coin of Bizantium, 
no called Conſtantinople. Theſe are introduced in coat-armour (as 
is ſuppoſed) by thoſe who were in the holy war ; but ſince, they ſhew 
the riſe of honeſt treaſurers, receivers of the cuſtoms, Sc. they are 
always of metal, and when blazon'd (according to the cuſtom of 
foreign heralds) ought to be expreſsly ſaid to be or or argent, though 
© with us they are always of gold; but foreigners have them of filver 
alſo. See Plate IV. Fig. 38. | | 
BzzanTY' [in heraldry] a croſs bezanty, is a croſs made of be- 
' W_=X zants. | | 
= Be'zE1., or Be'z11, the upper part of the collet of a ring, which 
encompaſſes and faſtens the ſtone in it. | | | 
= 7 Bezr'sran [among the Turks and Hm a burſe or exchange. 
* Br'zoar, a medicinal ſtone brought from both the Eaft and Weſt- 
Indies, accounted a ſovereign counter-poiſon, and an excellent chearer 
of the heart: it is found in the ſtomach of an animal called pazan, of 
the goat kind. The oriental bezoar is very uncertain in its ſize, 
e ſhape, and colour, but it is always ſmooth and glaſſy on the ſurface, 
and when broken, is found to be compoſed of a great number of 
e & cruſts, and often formed upon a piece of ſtick, or a ſeed for a nucle- 
us or baſis. Its great price has taught people to counterfeit this be- 
Zoar. The occidental bezoar is formed in the ſtomach of a quadruped 
of the deer kind; it poſſeſſes all the virtues of the oriental, but in a 
more remiſs degree. Theſe Dr. Slare, in a late treatiſe, endeavours 
to prove fictitious. 
Oriental BEZOAR, is that which comes 
= Eaſt Indies, and of Perſia. | 
Occidental BRzo ax, is what is brought from the Weſt Indies, Mex- 
ico, and Peru, and is found in the Romach of ſeveral animals peculiar 
to that country, 
= Monkey BezoaR, is a rare and valuable ſtone found in the ſtomach 
of a ſpecies of monkey, common both to the Eaſt Indies and Ame- 
rica. 
= Porcupine Bxxoax, a ſtone found in the gall- bladder of the porcu- 
pine, and are properly no other than gall-ſtones, being of a yellow or 
browniſn colour. | | 
[= German Bezoa, is found in the ſtomach of an animal of the goat 
Ekind, called chamois or rupi-capra, Some weigh 18 ounces, but is 
& 1 _ of N _ 75 [rs ane | | 
3 EZOAR Animale [with chemiſts] the livers and hearts of viper 
dried in the ſun and pulverized. 4 ENS us 
* Bezoar Minerale [with chemiſts] a preparation of butter of anti- 
q mony fixed by ſpirit of nitre, and pulverized. Then the matter is 
po dered and calcined in a crucible, after which it is edulcorated by 
waſhing, and ſpirit of wine burnt on it three or four times. 
BxzoaRDIc, or Bezoa'xTIC [in medicine] cordial remedies, 
or antidotes againſt poiſon or infectious diſtempers ; ſo called as being 
EZ compounded with bezoar. 
* BEzoa'rDICUM Fowiale [in medicine] bezoar of Jupiter ; a regulus 
made by melting of three ounces of regulus of antimony, and two of 
block tin, which being reduced to a | 
ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of butter; this butter is after- 
= wards diflolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution is diſtilled three 
times, till the bezoar remain at the bottom. 
= BrzoarDiCuM Lunale, or BEzOAR of the Moon (in chemiſtry] is 
made by fixing eight ounces of reQified butter of antimon , and one of 
fine ſilver, which is diſſolved by pouring it in freſh and Renn on ſpirit 
of nitre, till the ebullition ceaſe, after which the ſpirit is drawn off 
and the bezoar is powdered, waſhed, and edulcorated with ſpirits of 
wine, till it grows inſipid. | | 
| BEzOARDICUM Martiale [in chemiſtry] a ſolution of crocus martis 
ve 5 , Midge ye od, batter ob” ae then ſpirit of nitre 
It, e further procedure is it f 
bezoardic preparations. 1 eee 
2 BE'zzLE [g. 4. to beaſtle] to tipple, to guzzle, to drink 


Je thought he went 
efraud his brother. 


from ſeveral parts of the 


Bla'NcULATED [biangulatus, Lat.] two-cornered. 
IA'NGULOUS [6iangulus, Lat.] having two corners. | 
Braken eee Lat. of glg, of f.., life, and & 10. a ſu 
perintendant] a caterer, he who provides victuals, a ſuttler.” - 
BAR eV [biarchia, Lat. Bragxin, Gr.] the office of caterer, Ce 
Bia'rAR, a kingdom of Africa, in Nigritia, bounded on the Wel b. 
the kingdom of Benin, on the north by that of Medra, and 6n the cal 
und ſouth by the kingdom of Mujac. 
1ALO'GOROD, a town of Beſſarabia, upon the Neiſter; it is alfo 
29 20'E, 


called Akerman. Lat. 462 N. Long. 

BS. 1 
1 al. 8 8 on the oath nel part of the iſland of Macaſſar, in 
Pas Fbiais, Fr. faid to come from bibay, an old Gauliſh ord fig 
Mfying croſs or thwart ohnſon] 1. A _ zh "of 152 

8 # t on one ſide of a playiz 
|, turning the — of the bow] : '; Tha 


from a right line, 
ich turns a man to any particular courſe, or direds his meaſures, 


pas 


1 and fixed with corroſive 


This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 
By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin d. Dryden. | 
3. Propenſion or inclination, He ſeems to have little bias towards the 
opinions of Wickliffe. Dryden. 4. A bent, and inclination of mind. 
. Bias in the following paſſage ſeems to be uſed adverbially, conſorma- 
bly to the French, mettre une choſe de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation. Johnſon. Athwart, acroſs, aſlant of: | 
Every action trial did draw, 5 
Blas and thwart, not anſwering the aim. 
Tb Bias [Biaiſer, | 
perſon to ſome ſide. 
BiATRHA NA TOI [of Biz, violence, and Nasal, 
ken away by a violent death. 
To Bis [of bibs, Lat.] to drink or ſip often, to tipple; as, he was 
conſtantly b:bbing. Locke. 
Bis [probably of bibo, Lat: or of babadero, Sp.] a piece of linen for 
the breaſt of a child, to keep his cloaths clean. Why not write on a 
6ib and hanging ſleeves, as well as on the bulla and prætexta? 4diſon; 
Bisa'cious [bibacis, gen: of bibax, Lat.] much given to drinking. 
BIBA CITY [Libacitas, Lat.] the quality of great or hard drink- 


4 Shakeſpeare. 
Fr.] to ſet a bias upon, to incline or prepoſſeſs 4 


death] perſons ta- 


ing. | 
Br'ser [b:beron, Fr. of bibo, Lat.] a tippler of liquors, he that 
drinks often. 1 
BiBERo'T, minced meat, of the breaſts of 
lets, &c. | 
Br'BERSBERG, a town of the Upper Hungary, 15 miles north of 
Preſburgh. Lat. 48 35'N. Long. 170 300 E. | 
W 1 [5ib;/ia, Lat.] a too earneſt defire after drink, actual tip- 
Pling. | 
BrBtTory Mule [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that draws the eye 
down towards the cup. 
BIBLE [Fr. 6:4/ia, Sp. Port. and Lat. bibel, Du. and Ger. of Bis- 
Aor, Gr. a book] the divine collection of the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, ſo called by way of eminence ; an etymology /milar 
to that of the Mahometan coran ; ſometimes called the a/-h:rah, 7. e. 
THE book; and ſometimes al-cora, i. e. THE thing to be read. Sce 
AlL-coRAN and Ber ans, compar'd with Acts xvii. 11. : 
The firſt tranſlation of the book of the Old Teſtament was out of 
the Hebrew into the Greek, by the LXX1I interpreters, and thence 
is called the Septuagint, and from the Septuagiut it was tranſlated into 
Latin, which is called the old Latin verſion. | 
The Latins have various modern verſions ; but only two that are an- 
cient, the firſt is that which is called the Italick, and the ſecond that of 
St. Jerome, which is called the Vulgate, becauſe it was confirmed by 
the council of Trent for vulgar uſe. | 
The bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh Saxon tongue about the 
year 940, and was firſt tranſlated into Engliſh by William Tindal, in 
the 21ſt year of the reign of Henry VIII. and then printed. 
It was again tranſlated in the reign of king James I. about the year 
1603 ; thediviſionſof the bible into chapters was made in the year 1252. 
BiBL10-1cono-CLasT [of BiCXor, a book, cixwr, an image, and 
xAzon, a breaker] a deſtroyer of books with pictures in them. 
BiBL10'GRAPHER [ BieAoyenÞ©», of Hie, a book, and YeaPw, Gr. 
to write] a writer of books, à copiſt. ay, 5 
BIBLIO“POLIST [Bicnorwang, of 8,2Aov, and awaw, Gr. to fell] a 
bookſeller, | 
BIBLIOTA“TPHIST [of bib[otaphrs, Lat. of BiBndape:, of Pick, a 
book, and Jan, Gr. a ſepulchre] an hider or burier of books. Happy 
had it been for the cauſe of truth and knowledge, if the fpirit of bi- 
gotry and miſguided zeal had ſtopped here: For books, which are only 
hid, may in proceſs of time be brought to light ; but what think ye of 
falſify in nag corrupting the books Shenſelves? a practice which, had 
not St. John foreſeen would be too prevalent in the Chriſtian world, 
he might have ſpared that /o/emn proteſt againſt it, Reve/, c. xxii. 
v. 18, 19, See Fo'kGtry and INTERPOLA'T10N. | 
BiBL10'THECA [HN α, of BiAkor and Inxn, Gr. a repoſitory} a 
place where books are kept, a library, a ftudy ; alfo the books them- 
ſelves. Lat. | DN | 
BiBL10'THECAL [bibliotheca, Lat.] of or belonging to a library, 
BiBL10'THECARY [ bibHhiothecarius, Lat.] a library-keeper. 
Br'BRACK, an imperial city of Swabia in Germany, about 20 miles 
ſouth of Ulm. Lat. 48? 12' N. Long. 99 30“ E. | 
Br'suLovs [bibulus, Lat.] given to bibbing or drinking much or 
often, having the quality of ſucking up moiſture as a ſpunge, the ſea- 
ſand, c. This is the moſt uſual ſenſe. ae; 
Strow'd bibulous above, I ſee the ſands. Thomſon. 
Bica'NER, a city of Afia, in the country of the Mogul, upon the 
Ganges, ard capital of the province of ; Sn Lat. 289 40“ N. 
Long. 879 20“ E. Hh 1 
Bic als ULAR, 2%. [bicapſularis, of binus, two, and caf/ula, Lat. 


partridges and fat pul- 


a caſe or capſule] a term applied to plants, whoſe feed-veſlels are divided 


into two parts, | 

BicaPsULA'R1s, or BrcaPsULa'TUus [with botaniſts] a plant is ſaid 
to be ſo, whoſe ſeed veſſel is divided into two parts, as in verbaſcum, 
mullein, ſcrophularia, figwort, euphraſia, eye-bright, &c. Lat. | 

Bice, a ſort of painting colour, either green or blue. Take green 
bice, and order it as you do your blue bice. Peacham. | 

Bi'cErs [in anatomy] a name given to ſeveral muſcles ſo called 
from their having two heads. Lat. | | | 
BickErs Cabiti Fwith anatomiſts] a muſcle of the elbow fo named, 
becauſe it has two heads, the outmoſt or firſt arifing from the upper 
part of the brink of the acetabulum ſcapulz, and being both united, 
make a large fleſhy belly, and are inſerted to the tubercle at the upper 
head of the radius. 

Biceys Femoris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, which alſo has 
two heads, of which the npper and longeſt has its rife from a knob of 
the os iſchium, and the other from the linea aſpera of the os femoris, 
immediately beneath the end of the glutæus maximus; theſe being 
united, go on to the outward appendix of the thigh bone, and are im- 
planted to the upper apophyſis of the fibula. | 


Bieres Tibie [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, fo called on ac- 
count of its having two heads, the one proceeding om the tuberoſity 
of the iſchium, and the other from the middle of the linea aſpera, both 


which unite and are inſerted by one tendon in the ſuperior and externaf 
85 part 


3 
. 


BIG 


part of the perone. The uſe of it is to help to bend the tibia, and turn 


the leg, foot, and toes outward, when a perſon fits down. 
. or Bic rIrous [bicipitis, of biceps, Lat. two- headed] 
1. Having or pertaining to that which has two heads; as, bicipitous 
conformation in Brown's Yulgar Errors. 2: It is applied to one of the 
muſcles of the arm; as, the bicipital muſcle of the arm. Brown. 
To Br'cxzx [probably of bitte, C. Brit. a conteſt, or perhaps of 


bitkeren, Du. to play at dice, which often gives occaſion to wrangling 


and quarrelling] 1. To tilt, to ſkirmiſh, without a ſet battle, to fig] 
and on. They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a halting. Sianey. 
2, To quiver, to play backwards and forwards. 

| Fierce effuſion roll'd, : ; ; 

Of ſmoke and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. Milton. 
Bc ER ER [of bicker] he that bickers or ſkirmiſhes. OO, 
Brcxenx [apparently corrupted from beakiron] an iron ending in 
a point. A blackſmith's anvil is ſometimes made with a pike, bickern, 

or beakiron, at one end. Moæon. : 

Bico'rne, the bone of the tongue, called alſo hyoides. 

Bico'rne, or Bico'RNovs „en Lat.] that hath two horns, 
forked; the letter V, orfbicornous element of Pythagoras. Brown. 


Bico'nronAL [bicorpor, of bis and corporalis, Lat.] having two bo- 


es. | ; 
* BrcorPORAL Signs [in aſtrology] ſuch ſigns of the zodiac that have 


double bodies. 


To Bip [irr. verb, perf. J bid, bad, bade, 1 have bid or bidden ; 
part. paſſ bid, bidden, beovan, Sax. gebieden, Du. bieten or gebieten, 
Ger. bindan, Goth.] 1. To denounce ; as, to bid battle, or to 614 
defiance. 2. To proclaim or make known publickly ; as, to bid the 
bans. 3. To pray; as, to bid prayer; to bid farewel or adieu. 4. 
To wiſh ; as, to bid good ſpeed, to bid good morrow. 5. To declare 
or pronounce; as, to bid welcome. 6. To deſire, to aſk, to invite; 


as, to bid him to dinner. 7. To order or command before things or 


perſons ; as, he bid her alight. 
8 He bade his willows learn the moving ſong. Pope. 
To Bip Money for any Goods, &c. [of biddan, Sax. ] to offer mo- 


To Bip 2 Boon, to make a requeſt, _ 
Bip, or Bap [irr. ret. bead, Sax. ] hath bid. 
Bid, or BEN Cirr. part. paſſ. budne, Dan.] 1. Being bid, or 
bidden, invited. 2. Commanded ; as, a bidden bluſh. Pope. 
Brpale [a weſtern word for help all. Martin] an invitation of 


friends to drink at the houſe of a poor man, and there to contribute 
To Bip, verb act. [bivan, Sax.] to endure or ſuffer. Shake- 
ſpeare and Dryden both uſe it. | 


To Big, verb neut. 1. To dwell, to inhabit. All them that b:de 
in heaven. Milton. 2. To remain in any place. Safe in a ditch he 
Bides. Shakeſpeare. 3. To continue in any ſtate or condition. The 

alſo, if they 6ie not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be grafted. Romans. 4. It 
has probably all the ſignifications of abide: but it being grown obſo- 


lete, the examples of its various meanings are not eaſily found. 


BI DENTAL 3 of bidens, Lat.] having two teeth. The ill 
er e of forks is not to be helped, when they are only bidental. 
dH. | 
Bive'xTALs [among the Romans] prieſts inſtituted for the perfor- 
mance of certain ceremonies on occaſion of a thunderbolt's falling on 
any place. They were ſo called of bidental (i. e. a ſheep of two years 
old having teeth on each fide) which they offered in ſacrifice, 
Br'ywpen. See To Bip. | 
Bi'pper {from 6:4] he that bids a price. Dreſſes hung there ex- 
poſed to the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. Addiſon. £2 
Br'DpiNG, ab. [of bid] order or command. 
BID DING of the Beads, a charge or warning anciently given by pariſh 
rieſts to their pariſhioners, at So particular prayers, for the Gul of 
ome deceaſed Fiend. 8 | 
Bi'vixc [from bide] reſidence, dwelling, 
At Antwerp has my conſtant b;4ing been. Rowe. 
BEL, a town of the canton of Bern in Switzerland, ſituated at the 
mouth of a lake, to which it gives name, about 15 miles north-eaſt of 
the city of Bern. Lat. 470 15 N. Long. 70 E. IT 
Bie'LsK1, a town of Polachia, in Poland, about 62 miles ſouth of 
Grodno. Lat. 53® N. Long. 24* E. 
Bix“ xNIAL [ tennis, of binus, two, and annus, Lat. a ear] that is 
of two years continuance, two years old. Some are long-lived, others 


ar * annual or biennial. Ray. 
1 


ER, or BEER [bane or been, Sax. barr, Su. bere, Teut. Biere, Fr. 
from to bear, as feretrum from fero, Lat. Fohn/on] a woodden frame 
to carry a dead body upon to burial. 


Bix'sTiNGs [bysrmꝑ, _} the firſt milk taken from a cow after 


calving, which is thick, and of a yellow tinge. See BzzsTinGs. 
Bir xiovs [bifarius, Lat.] two-fold, or that may be taken two 


Ways. | 
BI“ Ip [bifidus, Lat, among botaniſts] is _ to whatever is 


divided in two; ſplit in two, opening with a cleft. 
* Brezrous [biferus, Lat. of bis, twice, and fero, to bear] bearing 
double; alſo bearing fruit twice a year. DRE 


" Brewared [bifidatus, Lat.] cut or cleft in two parts, cloven in 


Br'e1Dvs, BIFIDA, or BI'rIipun [with botaniſts] a leaf, Qc. of a | 


plant is ſo called, when it is cut or divided into two parts. Lat, - 
. BreoLD [of binus, Lat. two, and fold, Eng.] twofold, Bifold 
authority. Shakeſpeare. | 15 
Biro lLiun [with botaniſts) the herb two-blade. Lat. _ 
 Biro'rwed [6iformis, Lat. of binus, two, and forma, a ſhape] hav- 
two forms or 1 1's | * | | 

Birol xous [biforis, of bis, twiee, and fores, Lat. a door] having 
double doors. l | Faſt. 

Birv'xcATED [bifurcus, of binus, two, and furca, Lat. a fork] 


having two forks or prongs. A piece bifurcated or branching into 


two. HFoodward, | | . 
Birukca'TiON, diviſion-into two parts. A bifurcation or diviſion 
of the root into two parts. Brown 8 
Bio [buce, Sax. a belly, buyck, Du. This word is of uncertain or 
unknown etymology ; Junius derives it from Szyai@-, Skinner from 


a 


| Long. 89 's, E. 
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bug, which in Daniſh UNS the belly. Johnſon] 1. Great or lang 
in 


ulk ; oppoſed to ſmall. 2. Teeming, great with young ; hay 
the particle-wi/h; as, big with young. 3: Some times of, 5 


thing, deſirous, ready, or about to vent ſomething ; having wi}, 
wn] he day, | 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addiſon. 

5. Swoln, ready to burſt : uſed often of the effects of any paſſion, 

h Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. Shahke/pear:, 
6. Haughty, ſwelling, ſurly in mien or talk; as, he looks 5g, or hs, 
a man of big looks, and he ſpeaks big, or is a man of big words. 
High in ſpirit, lofty, brave. | | 

HFave not J 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? Sbhaſleſpear- 
Bio [of bis, twice, and jugum, Lat. a yoke, in old records] a © 
with two wheels, 
Bi'camisT [bigamus, low Lat. Bi game, Fr.] one that has two wine 

y the papal canons, a clergyman that has a wife cannot have an «, 

cleſiaſtical benefice, much leſs can a bigami/?, Ayiife. | 


oA [bigamie, Fr. bigamia, It. Sp. and low Lat. of i,, Ia. 


twice, and e-, Gr. marriage] 1. The crime of having two lu; 
bands or two wives at the ſame time; as, loath'd bigamy. Shateſju, 
2. Inthe canon law ; the marriage of a ſecond => or of a wide, 
or a woman already debauched, which, in the church of Rome, fone. 
what incapacitated a man from eccleſiaſtical benefits. 

Bricamy. [in common law] an impediment that hinders a man fron 
being a clerk, on account that he has been twice married. 

Bica'kRaDE, Fr. A kind of great orange. 

Br'car, an ancient Roman coin, ſtamped with the figure of a <1, 
riot drawn by two horſes abreaſt, in value equal to the Denarins « 
ſeven-pence halfpenny Engliſh money. | 

Bic-Bellied [of big and belly] being with child or with young; a, 
a big-bellied woman. 

Bi'cenovus [of bigens and bigenus, Lat.] born of parents of ty 
different nations; al of parents of different kinds. 

Bick, a pap or teat. O. 

; Br'cGEN, the name of a kingdom and city in the iſland Niphon, in 
apan. 
i'ccer comp. of big] greater in bulk. 
. BrcctsT [ /aper. of big] greateſt in bulk. 

Bi [beguin, Fr.] a ſort of linen coif to tie round the forchenl, 
or a cap for a young child. His brow with homely biggin bound, 
Shakeſpeare, | 5 | 

1'GGLESWADE, a market town in Bedfordſhire, ſituated on the i. 
ver Ivel, about eight miles from Bedford, and 45 from London. 

Biohr, or BiTE [a ſea word] any turn or part of a cable or ro 
that lies compaſling or rolled up. | 

To hold by the Bion [a ſea phraſe] is to hold by that part of tit 


rope that is coiled or rolled up. 


Bionr, or Boucher [of an horſe] is the inward bend of the chan. 
brel, and alſo the bend of the fore-knee. _ 
Br'cLy [of big] in a haughty bluſtering manner. Pzg/y to lov: 


* 
1'cxngss [of big] 1. Largeneſs, 
2. Size, whether greater or ſmaller. Rays make vibrations of ſeveral 
bigneſſes, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours. Newton. 
BI'LROA, the capital of the province of Biſcay, in Spain, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, which falling into the fea a li- 
tle below it, forms a good harbour. Lat. 430 3o' N. Long. 35 W. 
BiLEbu'LGERID, one of the diviſions of Africa, having Barbary on 
the north, and Zaara, or the deſert, on the ſouth. 
B1'LeyesT, a town of Weſtphalia, in Germany, about ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Ravenſburgh, ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, Lat. 52. N. 


atneſs, magnitude of bulk. 


Bi Of [biget, Fr. in religion or philoſophy. The etymology « 
this word is unknown ; but it is appoted by Cambden and others to 
take its riſe from ſome occaſional P raſe. gobnſen] a perſon devoted u 
a party, prejudiced 6r attached in favour of ſome opinions, a blind ze 
lot; as, he's a bigot to his party; | 

Bro ED, or Bico'rTED [of bigor] become a bigot, zealouſly ml 
obſtinately adhering to a party or principle in religion, or any thug 
elſe ; with 70. | 

B1'coTRY. 1. Prejudice, unreaſonable warmth or blind zeal, in favor 
of any opinions; with 7; as, bigotry to tenets. 2. The practice, b. 
tenet of a bigot ; as, we perſiſt in thoſe brgotries. Pepe. The ſeyerd 
/hapes in which this unreaſonable prejudication appears, are as follow 
1. A bigot cannot bear to hear his own tenets and principles 9 by 
another, and it is ſtill worſe, if, 2dly, He will not examine for hin: 
But worſt of all, when, 3dly, He conceives uncharitably of thoſe th 
differ from him, bears 3 an ill will, and is diſpoſed to do then il 
offices. This laſt turn of mind is the perfection of bigotry, and vi 
it has got power, and the ſecular arm on its fide, ſoon breaks out u 
open perſecution. See BigLioTAaPHIsT and Ber ans. : 

BrcorTisM, a ſtiff adherence to a party or opinion, though wit 
reaſon, or even againſt it. | | 

Bi'oswoLn [of big and fwoln] ready to burſt, ſwoln very much. 

Might my Vie fvaln heart, | 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow. Addiſen. 

Bi'o-upDERED [of big and wddered] having big udders, or dup 
ſwoln with milk; as, big. udder'd ewes. Pope. 1 

A Bix, a trick os 5 upon a perſon; alſo the perſon who tie 
or cheats. an 

Birzs, or Bi'T8Rs, à race of men who are perpetually emplo) 2 
laughing at thoſe miſtakes, which are of their own- production, ſu 
are the making April fools every day in the year. Spe&ator. 

Bijou'TERIE, a word 3 from the French language, 4is 
which ſignifies trinkets and jewels of all kinds. The original th 
Bijou, which Pere Richelet explains by gems, precious ſtones, bra 
and all the like ornaments. ke 

Brjv'covs [bijugns, of bis, twice, and jugum, Lat. a yoke] ) 


or coupled together. | | \ is b 
Bizv'cvs, Bijv'ca, or Bizv'oun [with botaniſts] a plan lace 
called, when two leaves are joined to the ſame ſtalk at the ame 


over- againſt one another, as in mint, lychais, Se. Bias 


ut rare] 
His gentle lady big of this gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 4. Full of fn 
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| * it directing the corporation to 
"8 xxenus Deferendis [in law] a writ directing t 3 
4 fs } „ — _— haven, to weigh the wool that a perſon 
bas licence to N . 
BI LAN DER. See BELANDRE, COMES: end 
Þ | ichty tons burden, for the carriage of goods. 
0 _ 3 pray: 3 maſts and ſails like it. They are chiefly 
N 7d in Holland, as being fit for the canals there. 
1 ike bilanders to Cree ; 
= {4 LR s land in view to keep. Dryden. 
Wo Biianvs Dutus [with anatomiſts] a channel with which the ductus 
Luſticus makes the ductus communis choledochus, which paſſes ob- 
* "ner to the lower end of the gut duodenum, or beginning of the je- 
6 junum: it is called alſo ductus hepaticus. It is a conſiderable appen- 
A he liver. 1 f | 
Wo ohrnny (from big, Sax. a bladder, and berry, Eng, Skinner] 
e fruit of a ſmall creeping buſh, about the higneſs of a juniper-berry, 
but of a purple colour, and ſharp, though ſweetiſn taſte: the ſame with 
RE whortleberry. | : 
* 25 Pinch the maids as blue as Bilberries. Shakeſpeare. | 
Bir go [corrupted from Bilboa, where the beſt tempered weapons 
are made] a ſword or rapier. To be compaſſed like a good bilbo, in 
WE the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakeſpeare. 
Bros [a ſea word] a ſort of puniſhment at ſea, by laying the 
—_ offender in irons, or putting him in a fort of ſtocks, Sh Peare uſes 


5 it in Hamlet. | | | 
| Bite \bilis, Lat.] the gall or choler; an humour of b 
partly ſaline, of a yellow colour, which is ſeparated from the blood of 


1 animals þ the liver, and is received into two veſſels, viz. the gall- 


bladder, nd the porus biliarius, and thence diſcharged by the common 
7 — in the e rg Its uſe is to ſneathe or blunt the acids of the 
chyle, becauſe they, being entangled with its ſulphurs, thicken it ſo, 
that it cannot be ſufficiently diluted by the pancreatic juice to enter the 
| lacteals. In its progreſſion, ſoon the labour'd chyle 
1 Receives the confluent rills of bitter ble; - 
| Which by the liver ſever d from the blood, 
And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload - 
Their yellow ſtreams. | Blackmore, 
þ Bite [ bile, Sax. bitter, perhaps from bilis, Lat.] an inflammatory 
tumor. See Boit, N | 
Ibis is generally ſpelt 50717, but I think leſs properly. 7 N 
- BiLGe, or B1LLaGE {with mariners] the bottom of the floor of a 
ip, the compaſs or breadth of its bottom, 
BiIoE-Pump, the ſame as bur- pump. | 
* Bict-Water [a ſea term] that water which, by reaſon of the 
breadth of the ſhip's bilge, cannot come to the well in the hold of the 
= ſhip. 
1 To BiLce, or Buro [with mariners] a ſhip is ſaid to bilge or 
be bi, ed, when ſhe has ſtruck off ſome of her timber againſt a rock, 
BIS and ſo ſprings a leak and lets in water. ; 
Pe” IARY [bilzs, Lat.] belonging to the bile or gall; as, the biliary 


u*. 


4 Bri'L1iNcsGATE, a cant word, borrowed from Bilingſgate in London, 
„a place where there is always a crowd of fiſh-women and other low 
1 people, remarkable for frequent brawls and notorious foul language. 

© | Shameful Bilingſgate her robes adorn. Pope. ; 

1 WY Bitr'xevis [in law] Is uſed of a Jury that is impannelled on a fo- 
reigner, of which part are Engliſh, and part thoſe of his own coun- 
ry. 1 1 1 

n WE Bi.1'NGvous [bilinguis, of binus, two, and lingua, Lat. a tong 
1 that can ſpeak two las ; alſo double-tongued, deceitful. 851 
& WE Bris Ar RA, Lat. ſo N e black choler, or melancholy. 
NJ. Bi'Liovs [bilieux, Fr. bilioſo, It. and Sp. of biligſus, of bilis, Lat.] 


full of bile or choler, choleric. The marks which Boerhaave gives of 
me bilious temperament or conſtitution, are large veins, with a great 
0 and quick pulſe, a duſky complexion, leanneſs, hardneſs, and plenty 
of black and criſpy hair; and yet Homes has given the ye/lowwi/fs kind 
of hair to his heroe, as that of Hector was brown— 
* Zarbns Je xopung A UN,. Iliad, Book I. line 197. | 

BY Bir1ovs Fever, that kind of fever where the bile is ſuppoſed chiefly 
in fault; which Dr. Mead conjeRures to hold true of intermittents in 
= general. Monita & Præcepta Med. p. 39: | 
= . To Birx [probably of bilk, Teut. derived by Mr. Lye from the 
= Gothic —_— to diſappoint or deceive, to gull, to bubble, to cheat 
by running in debt and not paying. | | 
= To BILk à Coachman, to ſharp and cheat him of his hire. | 
! BILL. [bille, vpibille, Sax. a two-edged ax] a ſort of edged tool, or 
& hatchet with a hooked point for lopping of trees, making hedges, Ec. 
f ſhort, called a hand- bill; if long, an hedging-bill. 
from its reſemblance to the bill of a bird of 
ſickle or the 6:11, Temple. | 

BILI. [billet, Fr. biglietto, It.] a note or writin 
| bill invites them all 
| ſorts, as ! _ 

BILL [in law] a pr or declaration, in writing, that expreſſe 
the grievance or injury the plaintiff has ſuffered by the . 
ſome fault the perſon complained of has committed againſt ſome ſtatute 
or law of the realm. It is moſtly offered to the lord chancellor. It 
contains the fact complained of, the damages thereby ſuſtained, and 
petition of proceſs againſt the defendant for redreſs; as, to find a 51“ 
c againſt one. 

BiLL of Credit, that which a merchant gives a perſon whom he can 
truſt, whereby he is impowered to receive money from his correſpon- 
dents abroad. Tho bills of credit be different from bills of exchange 
yet they enjoy the ſame privileges ; for the money paid in conſequence 
of them is recoverable by law. | 

BiLL of Debt [in commerce] is the ſame as a bond or writing obli- 
Faory; only being drawn in Engliſh, it is called a bill; but when in 
Latin, a bond; or a bill is a ſingle bond without any condition an- 
dexed; whereas a bond has a penalty and condition. | | 

, ILL, an account of money. Ordinary expence ought to be limited 
E — eſtate, that the 4://s may be leſs than the eſtimation 


t is 
prey. Servants uſe the 


5 of any kind. The 
like. Shakeſpeare. Of which there are various 


a 


Bill of Divorce. See Divorce. 
BilL of Entry [in r is a bill containing an account of 
Noods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, both inward and outward. 
LL of Exchange, a ſhort note, ordering the payment of a certain 


which is the true orthography. A. 


buyer. 


ody, 


any kind. 


called 


BI L 


ſum of money in one place to any perſon appointed by the remitter, of 
_ in conſideration of the like value paid to the drawer in another 
place. , 

BILL of Lading, a deed or inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a ſhip, | 
acknowledging the receipt of the merchants goods, and obliging him- 
ſelf to deliver the ſame in good condition, at the place to which they 
are conſigned. - Of theſe bills are three, one given to the merchant, 
one to the factor, and the other is kept by the maſter of the ſhip. 

BILL of Parcels [with tradeſmen] a particular account of the quan- 
tities, ſorts and prices of goods bought, given by the ſeller to the 


BiI , a phyſician's preſcription ; as, the doctor's Bill. 

B1yL, an advertiſement poſted for any purpoſe, particularly public 
notice given what play and entertainments are to be acted; as, a play- 
houſe Gill. | | 

BiLL of Mortality, an account of the numbers that have died in 
any particular diſtrict ; as, the weekly 43//s of mortality in London and 
Weſtminſter, and ten miles round, | | 
 BizL gf Fare, an account of ſuch proviſions as are in ſeaſon, or an 
account of the diſhes at a feaſt. | | 

BiLL of Reviver, See Revi'ves, 

BILL of Review.” See Revit'w, 

BILL [in parliament] a paper containing propoſitions offered to the 
houſes to be paſſed, and then prgſented to the king to paſs into an act 
or law, In parliament bil prepared and preſented to the two 
houſes, . | 

BiLL, an act of parliament. That way no bill. can preclude, 
nor no kings prevent.  Atrerbury. 

BILL of Sale, is when a perſon having occaſion for a ſum of money, 
delivers s as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives this bill, 
impowering him to ſell the goods, in caſe the ſum of money borrowed 
is not repaid with intereſt at the time appointed. | 

BILL of Store, a ſort of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to 
merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are neceſlary for their 
Voyage, cuſtom-free, 

BiLL of Sufferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to a mer- 
_ to give him a permiſſion to trade from one Engliſh port to ano- 

er. 2 

Bank Br L, or Bank Nor, an inſtrument whereby private perſons 
become entitled to a part in the bank ſtock. 

BILL [bile, Sax. ] the beak of a bird. Sce BALL. 

A BILL, a halberd or battle- ax, anciently uſed by the foot. 

Diſtaff women manage ruſty 7¼l1U. Shakeſpeare 

To BILL, verb neut. [from bill, a beak] to careſs as pigeons do, to 

be fond. Still amorous and fond and billing. as 
Like Philip and Mary on a Shilling. Hadibras. 

To BILL, verb act. [from bill, a writing] to publiſh by an adver- 
tiſement. A cant word. His maſter- piece was a compoſition he Sed 
about under the name of a ſovereign antidote. LE Hrange. N 

BILLA Vera [in law] 7. e. a true bill, ſignifies the indorſing or 
writing on the backſide of a preſentment by the grand jury, when they 
find the matter probably true, and deſerving further conſideration. 

BI'LLACE [a ſea word] the breadth of a ſhip's floor, when ſhe lies 
on the ground. 

Bi'LLaRD, an imperfe& or baſtard capon. Alſo in ſome parts of 
the kingdom, the young fiſh of the gradus kind are ſo called. 

Bi'LLEMENTsS [of habiliments] womens apparel, or ornaments of 

BrLLERCay, a market town in Eſſex, four miles from Brentwood, 
and 23 from London. 

BILTLET [64illor, Fr,] 1. A ſtick or ſmall log of wood cut for fuel; as, 
a faggot or Gilles for the fite. 2. An ingot of gold or ſilver. 

BiLLET [6illet, Fr.] 1. A ticket for quartering of ſoldiers 2. A 
ſmall paper or note folded up: A little 6i//et, in which was only 
written, remember Cæſar. Clarendon. 

BiLLET Doux [Fr. pronounced bi//# doo, plur. billets doux, pro- 
nounced 67//e dos] a ſhort love letter, ſent by a gallant to his miſtreſs, 
or a lover to his ſweet-heart, and e contra. 

_ ToBiLLer [from the noun] 1. As, to 6:1/et ſoldiers, is to order them 
to be quartered in particular houſes, by a billet of ſmall ticket. 2. 
To quarter ſoldiers as a grievance. Charging the kingdom by biller- 
ting ſoldiers. Raleigh. | 

1 LLETE, [in 3 ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is all over 
ſtrewed with billets, the number not aſcertained ; for if it be, the num- 
ber __ be expreſſed, and their poſition, and then the term b://ery is 
not uſed. 2 

BriLleTTED [in heraldry} charged with billets; as, he bears ar- 
gent billette, Fr. a croſs ingrailed gules 

Br'LLETSs, little iſlands. 

BiLLETs [in heraldry] 6:lettes, Fr. a bearing in form of a long 
ſquare, P to repreſent cloth of gold or ſilver. Guillim is of 
opinion, that thoſe repreſent billets dbux; but moſt authors take them 
for bricks, and ſay that many Engliſh families ſettled in France, bear 
them to denote their extraction from England, where ſo many bricks 
are made; but to this others object, that England has never been fa- 
mous for brick-making, and ſo it might as well ſuit many other coun- 
tries as England. But Columbiere mentions 6riques or bricks ſeparately 


from billets, and ſays, that the difference between them is, that briques 
are drawn ſo, as to repreſent thickneſs, whereas the billets have oy a 
flat ſuperficies, which plainly intimates that billets repreſent letters 
or folded papers, whether of love or otherwiſe. See Plate IV. F is 9. 

Bi'LLI TT [in heraldry] a bearing in form of a long ſquare, billets 
were anciently of pieces of cloth of gold or ſilver, longer than broad, 
placed at a diſtance by way of ornament on clothes. 

BI“LLIAR Ds, without a „ing. [of Billard, Fr. of Lilla, Lat. the balls 
made uſe of. Of 4:/liard the French language has no etymology, and 
therefore they probably derived from England both the play and the 
name, which is corrupted from balyards, yards or flicks with which a 
ball is driven along a table. Thus Spenſer, Zar much unkt, on- 
fon] a game played on an oblong table, exactly level, and covered with 
cloth, with ivory balls, which are ſtruck or driven with ilicks made 
bending, on purpoſe to drive the antagoniſts ball into holes, called ha- 
zards or pockets, on the _ and corners of the table. The art of the 
game lies in putting one ball into the pockets, ſo as not to pocket your 
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Bi'r Lire among hunters) the ordure or dung of a fox. 
- BrLLox [in 750 a ſort of baſe metal, either of gold or ſilver. 


in the mixture of which copper predominates. | | 
BirLox [in geography] a town of the lower Auvergn 


Lyonois, in France, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Clermont. Lat. 45* 


40 N. Long. 3* 25 E. he NO | 3 
- B1'LL15oN, afmarket town of Leiceſterſhire, about ſeven miles from 
Leiceſter, and 72 from London. E 
Br'LLon [q. d. liæmillions, Eng. or millions twice] a term uſed by 
arithmeticians in numeration, intimating that the word millions is twice 
mentioned, as 6, 6666, 600000. 1 | 
B1'LLow [probably of bellen, to roar, or bilg, Tent. a wave. John- 
ſon ſays of küge, Germ. bolg, Dan. probably of the ſame original with 
bil:z, Sax. a bladder] a ſurge of the ſea, a great rolling wave. 
His tumbling 4://oxvs roll with gentle rore. = Sper/er. 
But when loud 6//oxvs laſh the founding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. Pope. 
To Bil Lo¶τ [from the #oun] to ſwell or roll as a wave. Billowing 
ſnow. Prior. 2 i e f 
BriLowy [of billew] ſwelling, wavy. Deſcends the billowy 
foam. Thomſon. FL ; t | : 
Bi'L.SEN, a town of Germany, about ſix miles weſt of Maeſtricht. 
Lat. 5 1 N. Long. 5 30 E. | | | | 
Bima'r1Cal, or BiMA RIA [bimaris, of binus, two, and mare, Lat. 


the ſea] of or pertaining to two ſeas. 


BIME“DIAL [with mathematicians] is when two medial lines, com- 


menſurable only in power, containing a rational rectangle, are coin- 

2 the whole line ſhall be irrational, and is called a firſt bime- 

dial line. e Fg 
BrviLt'yaTanN, a town of Golconda, in India, ſituated on the weft 

fide of the bay of Bengal. The Dutch have a factory here, Lat. 185 

Long 83® E. | | 
Bix Ins, Sax. a manger] a great cheſt or wooded frame to 
put corn, c. in. The moſt convenient way of picking hops is into 

a long ſquare frame of wood called a bin. Mortimer. 

- Bina'ntovs, or BINARY [binarius, of binus, Lat. two] of or per- 

taining to two, double. l 

Binary Arithmetic, an arithmetic, or method of computation pro- 
poſed by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, inſtead of the ten figures in the com- 
mon arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10, only two figures are 
uled, the two figures are d and 1, and the cypher multiplies every thing 
by 2, as in common arithmetic by 10. Thus 1 is one; 10, 2, 11, 3, 
and 100, 4, &c. This method appears to be the ſame with that uſed 
by the Chineſe four thouſand years ago: 

BINARY Number, one compoſed of two units. | i 

Binary Meaſure [in muſic} is a meaſure wherein you beat equally, 
or the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. | 

Bi'NBROKE, a market town of Lincolnſhire, about 25 miles from 

Lincoln, and 115 from London. | | 

Bix ch, a ſmall but fortified toon of Hainault, 10 miles eaſt of 

Mons. Lat. 509 30“ N. Long. 4 20“ E. * 8 

To Bro, verb ad. [irreg. pret. I bound; or have bound; part. 
palſ. bound or bounden; bindan, Sax. binde, Dan. binda, Su. binden, 
Du. and Ger. bindan, Goth. ] 1. To tie with bonds, to chain. Wilt 
thou bind him for thy maidens? Jeb. 2. To gird, enwrap, or in- 
volve with ſomething. Who hath bound the waters in a garment. Pro- 
werbs. 3. To faſten to any thing. Bind this line of ſcarlet thread in 
the window. Jeu. 4. To tye up or faſten together. Gather toge- 
ther the tares, and bind them in bundles. Sr. Matthew. 5. To cover a 
wound with dreſſings and bandages. Having filled — the bared cra- 
nium with our dreflings, we bound up his wounds. Viſeman. 6. To 
compel or conſtrain. peel conſtitutions, which have not been re- 
ceived here, do not bind. Hale. 7. To oblige by ſtipulation or oath ; 
as, to bind one's ſelf by bond, and to bind an apprentice, 8. To 
oblige by duty or law, in the paſſive form, with 0, | 

Tho' I am bound to every act of duty, 5 

| Il am not Bound to that all ſlaves ira to. Shakeſpeare. 

9. To oblige by kindneſs, with zo ; as, that good-natured action will 
bind him to you. 10. To confine, to hinder, ſometimes with in, and 
up emphatical. . 

Now I'm cabin'd, crib'd, confin'd, Bond in, 
To ſaucy doubts. Shakeſpeare. - 


You will ſooner by imagination bid a bird from finging than from eat- 


ing. Bacon. The only cauſe that binds up the underſtanding, and con- 
fines it to one object, from which it will not be taken off. Locke. 11. 
To hinder the flux of the belly, to make coſtive, not to looſen the 
body. Parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 12. To 
reſtrgin; with zy emphatical. The more we are bound up to an exact 
narration, we want more life and fire to animate the ſtory. Felton. 13. 
To border or edge with ſomething; as, to bind a garment. To bind 
a book, to put it in a cover. 14. To bind to, to oblige, to ſerve one. 
Still thou art nd vice, and ftill a ſlave. Dryden. 
15. To bind to; to contract with any body. Art thou bound to 2 
wife? ſeek not to be looſed. 1 Corinthians. 16. To bind over (in law) 
to oblige to make appearance; as, to bind one over to the ſeſſions. 
Jo Brnp, verb neut. 1. To grow ſtiff and hard. To have the parts 
contracted together. If the land riſe fall of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, make it fine by harrowing. Mortimer. 2. To be of a coſtive 
nature, not laxative ; as, that diet binds. 3. To be obli Bar- 
Sn for truck between a Swiſs and an Indian are binding to them. 
177.788 . 


A Binxp [of eels] two hundred and fifty, or ten ſtrikes, each con- 
taining 25 eels, -- | Ahh r 

Bix DER [from bind] 1. He that binds books. 2. He that binds 
ſheaves of corn. Three binders ſtood and took the handfuls reapt. 
Chapman. 3. A fillet or ſhred of linnen, or any thing elſe, to bind or 
tye wich. A double cloth I cut from each end to the middle into three 
binders. Wiſeman, ” | vr e ee arr p42 
_ Binvixe [of bind] 1. A bandage: Take off the binding of his eyes. 
Tatler. 2. A ſort of tape to ſew round the edges of garments, to pre- 
vent their ravelling or tearing. | i 
Bix DING ben ee is atiring, or when a hawk ſeizes. 

Br'xpr1np 7eifts [in architecture] joiſts in a floor, into Which the 
trimmers of ſtair-caſes, and chimney-wal's, are framed. 4 


1 4 + 


ne, in the 


| prightly liquor, but not a 
yo 


BIR 

Bw werb {conweloutus, Lat:] an herh; it hath moſtly cop., 
ſtalles, and a ſſower like a bell. The ſpecies are thirty-ſix: I. Tae 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bearbind, which 2 
is a. very troubleſome weed in gardens. 2. Leſſer field ny e 
weed, with a roſe - coloured flower, vulgarly called gravel-bind. Ti: WY 

is ſill a worſe weed than the former. z. Common ſea bindweed, With 
round leaves. It is commonly found upon gravelly or ſandy ſhore 
where the ſalt water overflows : this is a firong purge often u{ a 
medicine, 4. Great American bindweed, with ſpacious yellow five | 
ſcented flowers, commonly. called Spaniſh arbour vine, or Spaiii, ER © 
woodbine. It is common in the hot parts of America. It will gr RS 
to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and produce great quantii, 
of fide branches. & White and yellow Spaniſh potatoes. 6. Rei 
Spaniſh potatoes. 'Theſe two are much cultivated in the Weſt Indie 
for food, and from the roots a drink is made called mobby, which 5 
to fly into the head, nor will it keep he. 
four or five days. Theſe roots have been brought from Ameri 
and cultivated in Spain and Portugal, but not ſo well liked as the con. 
mon potatoe, being too ſweet and luſcious. 7. The jalap, &c, I. 
root of this has been long uſed in medicine, is a native of the promt 
of Italapa, about two days journey from La Vera Cruz. 

Joy [in the alum works] a heap of alum thrown together in ord 
to drain. . 

Bi'xoEN, a town of the electorate of Mentz, about 16 miles wet ar 
that city. Lat. 50 N. Long. 7 200 E. 

BNA M, a market town of Nottinghamſhire, 108 miles fron 
London. N 

BiINNATRTUNM 
ing of fiſh. acts * 

I'NOCLE [q. d. bintoculi, Lat. a pair of eyes] in optics, a doubt 
teleſcope, i. e. conſiſting of two tubes joined together, by which ar. 
mote object may be viewed with both eyes at once. 

Bixo'cuLar [of binn, two, and oculus, eye, Lat.] having two exc, 
Derham uſes it. e 5 
Bixo“uL Root [in the mathematics] is a root compoſed of tw 
parts joined by the ſign +- or — : Thus x + y, or a+ b, or ; +, 
or 5 — 2, is a binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum or differences of 
two quantities: If it has three parts, as x- g- yz, it is called a ui. 
nomial; and any root conſiſting of more than three parts, is called: 
multinomial. | | | 

Bino'minovs [binominis, of binus, two, and nomen, Lat. a nane] 
that hath two names. : i 

Bro'6RAPHER [of f.., life, and yeaQu, Gr. to deſcribe] one u- 
writes the lives of particular perſons, not the hiſtory of nations. Grub- 
ſtreet 6:ographers watch for the death of a great man, like fo many un- 
dertakers, to make a penny of him. ee ern 

Bro onATHY [of gi, life, and yeapuy Gr. to write] the writing 0 * - Bizy? 
the lives of eminent perſons, | | ſemble tl 

BioLy'canium [| of .., life, and au, Gr. a candle] the vitl : RD? 
flame, natural heat or life of animals, particularly that which is con- 
municated to a child in the womb. _ TT 

BrioxnsBuRG, a town of Finland, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
the Bothnic gulph. Lat. 62 N. Long. 21*E. 

Br'ovac, Bi'nonac, or Bivo'vac [wer wach, Ger. 2 double 
guard; in the art of war] an extraordinary guard kept by the whole 
army, when it is drawn out every evening from their tents or huts, ei- 
ther at a fiege, or lying before an enemy; and they continue all vight 


= 
9 50 


in old records] a ſtew or pond for keeping or hree!. 


under arms before the lines or camp, to prevent a ſurprize. at. 49 4 
To raiſe the Brovac [a military term] is to order the army to return - BTAUu II 
to their tents ſome time after break of day. : for all kind 
Br'earous [biparzs, Lat. of binus, two, and paris, to bring forth} on ; and 
bringing forth two at a birth. ä 5 1 Bi RTH 
Bi'PART1ENT [bipartious, of bis, twice, and partior, Lat. to divide, WW A perſon's. 
with arithmeticians] a number which divides another. equally into two I Reavenly 5; 
parts, leaving no remainder; ſo 4 to 8, 6 to 12, 8 to 16, are bjur- Wl 8 
tients, TELE, | = 3 
Br'yarTITE [bipartitus, of binus, two, and partior, Lat. to divide) Hal 
divided into two parts, having two correſpondent and equal parts. . Tn A fe 
Bir ARTT'TIoN [of bipartite] the act of dividing into two parts, ® We 5+ Ihe per 
of making two correſpondent and equal parts. Lat. ; ha nf, 
BTrATEN T [bipatens, of bis, twice, and pateo, Lat. to be open] Foy: rs hatc] 
lying open on both ſides. Wo | elt. Addiſe 
BI'rED, fab. Thipedis, gen. of bipes, from binus, twice, and jt * At ! 
foot] an animal having two feet. Brown has uſed it. Ris Thre 
B1'yzDaL (bipedalis, of binus, two, and pes, Lat. a foot] of le lr 


feet long, wide, &c. alſo having two feet. | 
Biyzpa'LITY [bipedalitas, Lat.] the length of two feet. 
-» BiytDA'NEOUS 4 of bis, twice, and pes, Lat. a foot] ti 
foot thick, deep, or hollow, within the ground.. 


unica virtus. 


wats belteher. 
curvy fi 
Vera abi ; 


Biyz'NNaTED . [of binus, two, and penna, Lat. a wing] having 
_ JOU Bipennated inſeQs have poiſes joined to the: boch. Du a Sr 3 8 5 5 
Birz'rALovs [of bis, Lat! twiee, and wiaxer, Gr. a flower lei n 
conſiſting of to flower leaves. 6 | | put erat 
*  Bryexg'LLA [with botaniſts] ſaxifrage or pimpernel. Let. oc - 
Birv'xcrUAE [ ipundtualis, Lat.] having two points. p kd a l 
: Biqua'pRaTE [of bis and quadratus, Lat.] a double quadrate % Ns c 

re. a ay 3 : 

ale or BI Y ADRA Tie [in arithmetic' or algebra] 1 . yea 
fourth power ariſing from the multiplication of a ſquare __ * or Tren 
quantity by itſelf ; ſo ꝙ, the ſquare of 3, multiplied by itſelf, p — th © at 
the biquadrate 81. In algebra any equation conſiſting of not go” Bran ur dc 
than 7 terms, and where the unknown quantity of one of * ** u- N01 


has four dimenſions; as, x* E A + ba*:=þ cx + 4 
quadratic equation, becauſe the term æ“ is of four dimenſion. -alled 

Biqvr'nTiLE [with aſtronomers} an aſpeR of the planets, 70 ge 
becauſe it conſiſts of two fifths of: the. whole circle, or 144 


grees. with 160 he: aunt © e 41 
Bixcn [bince, bine, Sax. bertken, Du. birtken, Ger. bet - 

a tree whoſe leaves-are like thoſe of the poplar, the katkins u gur 

duced: at remote diſtances from the fruits, the fruit ede rind 

moſe cone, the ſerds are winged, and the tree caſts its 0m" e 


A, " 
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| every year; it is ropagated by ſuckers, 
| 2s: ads is ala in making chairs, hop- 
. Mill, * 0 Fe 9 » 4 Fe 5 70 i ; I 
| bs birch) made of birch; 25, 3 birchen garland. Pope. 
Bi'sb [probably 
oung of any tame jd 
| : — 4 for the feathered kind; 
mon talk, gh: is uſed for the larger, | 
. 9 4 the noun] to go a birding; or catching of birds, 
Bix D Bolt [of bird and bolt} a fmall ſhot or arrow fl 
Take thoſe things for bird-bolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 


bird, or bid, 
WED - fowl, ſmall or 1 


| 5 Shakeſpeare. 
[of bird and cage] a contrivance or frame, generally 


- 
- 


Binp-Cag ve] 2 
made of ſmall wire, to keep birds in. 5 | i 
Bix p- Call [of bird and call] a whiſtle or pipe to decoy birds. 
Bixp-Carcher [of bird and catch] one that catches or takes birds. 
BI DER [of bird] a bird catcher. | | 
Br'xpinG [of bird] the act of catching birds; 


B'IR DIN S- Piece [of bird and piece] a gun to ſhoot birds; a fowling- 


© 1 Piece. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare. . 7 
: Biap-Lime [of bird and lime] a glutinous matter, made of the bark 
of holly, which being ſpread upon twigs, entangles the birds that 
light upon them. e 7 
ES Birp-Mar [of bird and man] a bird catcher; a fowler. It is uſed 
= by L'Eftrange. 5 2 | 
2 Bigv in the hand is worth two in the buſh. The Lat. ſay : Ego 
= em pretio non emo (I won't give ready money for hopes.) The Fr. 
= Un tien vaut mieux que deux tu I auras (one thing in poſſeſſion is better 
chan two in view.) Ital. E meggtio hawer hoggi un uovo, che dimani 
nua gallina (better an egg to day than a hen to-morrow.) Gr. Na- 
rie. o; 7% role Mr T avloyc dren. Heſ. He that leaves à cer. 
= zainty and flicks to chance, when fools pipe may chance to dance. All 
& thoſe proverbs are ſo many leſſons of caution not to neglect preſent 
offers or opportunities, for uncertain future proſpects. The Ger. ſay: 
, Ein vogel in der hand iſt befler als zehen über land; (rex in the field) or, 
beller ein ſpat; (a ſparrow) in der hand, als ein ſtorch (ſtork) auf dem 
Dachbe. (on the houſe- top.) See Busn. | 5 
Bias of a feather flock together. The Lat. ſay: Peres cum pani- 
Bus facillim? congregantur. To which agrees the H. Ger. Gleich und 
c eleich geſellet- lich gern. And the Fr. Chacun cherche fon ſemblable. 
Every one ſeeks his fellow.) Young men delight in the com- 
& pany of the young; old of old; learned of learned; wicked of wick- 
ed, &c. The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Cicada cicadæ chara; formica for- 
nicæ (the graſshopper loves the graſshopper, the ant the ant.) And 


5 4 the Greeks : Atte X0A04@-.7p©- X0N040v Cams. 4 | 
„  BizD's-Eye ¶ adonis, Lat.] the name of a plant, whoſe leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of fennel or camomile. e F 
| name. of a plant, of which 


& BirD's-Foot [ornithopodium, Lat.] the 

= there are two ſpecies. 5 _ 5 

= B DV- Ne [of birds and neſt] 1. The neſt, or place where birds 
batch their young, 2. The name of an Indian -compolition, of a ſpicy 
7 N and taſte. 1 f-c:-ns % 
©  Bizn's-Tongus, the name of a plant. oo 

= Brzcanxa, the name of a water fowl; a kind of wild gooſe, 

ei- Brier, a kind of fiſh, the ſame with turbot. See Turzor. _. 


ou WES Br RKENFiELD, a town of Germany, about 40 miles weſt of Mentz. 
Tat. 49* 45“ N. Long. 640 E. F 8 
wn WS - BrauiNonAM, a large populous town of Warwickſhire, famous 
1 for all k ind of iron and ſteel-wares. It is about 109 miles from Lon- 
th} don; and gives title of baron to lord Dudley and Ward. + 38 
Bran [beoppe, or binx, Sax.] 1. The act of being born; as, at 
ide, a perſon's birth. 2. Extraction, deſcent, lineage. Virgin born of 
wo heavenly birth, 2 3. Rank inherited by deſcent. I am too 
. great of birth, Shaleſpeare. 4. The condition or eircumſtances in 
which one is born. | 
de] Haleſus came, 
. A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden. 
„6. The perſon or thing born, the production. 
: 1 nfather'd heirs and loathly births of nature. Shakeſdeare. 
pes] Others hatch the eggs and tend the Birtb, till it is able to ſhift for it- 
ſelf. Aadiſon. 6. The act of brin ing forth. - 285 
6? At her next birth much like thee, 
Z „ Thro' pangs fled to felicity. Milton. | 
%s. Riſe, beginning; as, it gave birth to that report. 
: Bixru is much, but breeding more. Lat. Nobilitas fola eft atgue 
unica virtus. H. Ger. Tugend far dem adel geher : adel mit tugend 
un gat; beſtehet. And indeed great birth without breeding makes but a 
ſcurvy 5 N The Fr. ſay : Nourriture paſſe nature. The Ital. La 
EEE 
Ne I ea term] convenient fea room for ſhips at anchor, 
D fit diſtance for ſhips-under ſail to keep clear, fo m_ Ayl. 
Jef] dne another; alſo a convenient place to moor a ſhip in. | 


The BIRTH of a meſs 
put their cheſts in. 
Bis rn, a litter among beaſts. 
BixzTH-Day [of birth and day] 


[on ſhip ] the proper place for a meſs to 


The day on which «perſon jos 


or thing produced. Birib-day of heaven and earth. M: | 
day of the year in which one was born, anpually "cv wel T 


Brarubon [this is, -erroneouſly, | 
birthdoom; it is derived from birth and 
** Our Ae, erf Shakeſpeare. ; 2 
*RTH-NIGHT [of birth and night) 1. The night in which any was 
3g. as, on my birth-mght. 2. Fe night . — 
herb $ way 7 3 3 Pope, 2 
-PLACE [of birth and plate e where à perſon 
Ny as, our birth-place and — K | e - e N 0 
de ene (with ſhip-builders] is ſaid of ſhips when their fides 
Wil or brought up. | Ft 
* rn. Aichr [of birth and right, 
onour or eftate, 


. bis right. By 


from beonpe, and nub, Sax.] 
and the other privileges belonging to the fir 


and delights in a poor foil | 
— and brooms, 


„Sax, to breed, or of bind, Sax. the 
e Sax. a chicken. Johnson] 
In com- 


and bird for the ſmaller kind of 


ot at birds. 


merit more than birth rigbt, ſon of God, Mil. 


518 


4 


Bi'aTH-STRANGLED [of 4irth and: flrangle] ſuffocated in being 
born. Finger of birth-firangled babe. Shakeſpeare, 

Bix TR. Hort. [of birth and wort; 1 ſuppoſe from a quality of 
haſtening delivery. Johnſon. ariſtolochia, Lat. J the name of an herb. 
The ſpecies are: 1. The roundrooted birthwort. 2. The climbing 
birthwort. 3. The Spaniſh birthwort, Ec. | | 
- Brxza, atown of Samogitia, in Poland, about 42 miles ſouth-eaſt 
from Mittau. Lat. $0” 35 N. Long. 25 E. 

Br'scay, the moſt northerly province of Spain, from which the 
Bay of Biſcay takes its name, 2H OR 

B1'sCHWELLER, a fortreſs of Alſace, ſubje& to the French; ſitu- 
ry ae five miles weſt of Port Lewis. Lat. 48 40 N. Long, 

> | 
: B1'scoT [g. 4. double ſcot] a fine of two-pence for every perch of 
land, to be paid on default of repairing banks, ditches, &c, 

Brscorix [with confectioners] a confection made of fine flower, 
powdered ſugar, marmalade, the whites of eggs, &c. 

Bscutr, BIsK ET, or Bi'squer, [of bis, Lat. twice, and car, Fr. 
baked; _ therefore ſeems the moſt analogous ſpelling] 1. A kind 
of hard dry bread; not fermented, that is made to be carried to ſea ; 
it is baked for long voyages four Ames. 2. A compoſition, among 
confectioners, of fine flower, almonds and ſugar. | 

To Bisz'cr, or to Biss“ r [of bis and ſeco, Lat.] to divide or 
cut into two parts. - ä 1 
Bisz'cT1on [from the verb] a cutting into N Lat. 

Bisz'@MENT [in geometry] one of the parts of any line divided 
into equal parts. 8 | 

BisE'RTA, a port town of the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa, ſituated 
on the mediterranean, near the place where the ancient Utica ſtood, 
and about 40 miles north of Tunis. Lat. 37' 09 N, Long. 9? of E. 

Bi's#oe [b:pcop, Sax; of exrzozor@., Gr. which was afterwards 
ſoftened into p, biſtchop, Du. and L. Ger. biſtchof, H. Ger. biſ⸗ 
kop, Su.] 1. A chief officer of the chriſtian church, who has the 
charge of a dioceſe. But the better to adjuſt the ſignification of this 
word, its etymology ſhoald be confidered. Tis originally a Greek 
word, derived from the verb enugxonew, to inſpect or overſee; and is 
accordingly ſo rendered by our tranſlators, 4s xx. v. 17-28. Having 
ſent for the elders [or governors] of the church, he ſaid to them, 

Take heed therefore to yourſelves and all the flock, over which the Holy 
Ghoft has made you [biſhops or] overſcers. And in much the ſame ſenſe 
Homer ſtyles Hector the biſhop of Troy, as having, I ſuppoſe, the 
chief inſpection, care, and defence of that city. Iiad, book. 24. I. 729. 
And from the aforecited paſſage in the Ad, compared with Philippians, 
c. 1. v. 1, it ſhould ſeem, that in. thoſe days there were in ſome 
churches more biſhops [or overſeers] than one; as alſo that as yet the 
churches had but wo ftated orders; Bisnors and Deacons. And 
does not St. Clement in his epiſtle, p. 98. ſuggeſt as much? The 
* apoſtles (ſays he) preaching in countries and cities, àppointed their 
&« firſt fruits (after having well examined and approved them by the 
ſpirit) for Biskors and DBacons of thofe who ſhould believe.” And 
yet it is appagent from Rev: ii. v. 1. compared with Ignatius's epiſtle 
to the Epheſians, that there was in that church one perſon, called by 
St. John, the angel, and by Ignatius, the Bi Hp, by way of eminence 
above all ther biſhops. or Overſeers; and the ſame diſtinction has 
continued Ta the Uiuiſtan world ever ſince. This is the weoerws in 
Juſtin Martyr ; the Præpoſitus in St. Cyprian; the Summus Sacerdos, 
or chief prieſt; in Tertullian; and is ſo ealled, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the-preſbyters [thoſe other elders of the church] © Who might 
* baptize, but not without permiſſion from the biſhop, ob ecclaſiæ ho- 
norem. Tertull. de Bapt. A to the extent of Juriſdiftion which has 


been, in prace/5 of time, annexed to this office, and that chimæra of a 


UNIVERSAL, biſhop, which the church of Rome has advanced, theſe 
things have no connection with the etymology of the word; I ſhall 
only obſerve, that when pope Stephen was aiming at ſomething lite 
a ſupremacy, St. Cyprian treats it with the utmoſt contempt, both in' 
his epiſtle to Quirinus, and in his ſpeech before the council at Car- 
thage. A biſbop is an overſeer or ſuperintendant of religious matters 
in the chriſtian church. life. 2. A cant word, for a mixture of 
wine, oranges and ſugar. 08 

Fine oranges, 5 

Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in 4 r | | 

\,, They'll make a ſweet bjop, which gentlefolks ſup. Swift. 

 Syffragan Bis nor; or Titular Bisnor, one who is ſubordinate or 


aſſiſtant to a biſhop, or one who has the title and ſtyle of a biſhop, 
and is conſecrated by the archbiſhop of the province to execute ſuch 


power: juriſdiction, and authority, and to receive ſuch profits as are 
pecified in his commiſſion. ._ _ | : 

To Bisnor [from the noun] To confirm, to admit ſolemnly into 
the church by the benediction of a biſhop. | 

They are prophane, imperſect, oh! too bad, 

Except confirm'd and bi/boped by thee. Donne. | ; 
_ BrsnorrIC [bipeo nice, of bircop, and pic, a kingdom, Sax. 
the dioceſe, or ict, over which the juriſdiction of a biſhop 
reaches. | 3 ; 

Br'snorinc: [with horſe courſers] the ſophiſtications uſed by them 


. 


to make an old horfe appear young, a bad one good, &c. 


| Bi'snoP's QCa8TLE, 2 borough town in Shropſhire, ſituated on the 
river Clun, about 15 miles from Shrewſbury, and 150 from London. 
It has its name from its belonging formerly to the biſho ps of Hereford. 
It ſends two members to parhament. 8 
Bi'snor' Leaves, the name of an herb. 5 ; 

Bisnor' Weed [ammi, Lat.] an umbelliferous weed with 50 a 
ſtriated ſeeds ; thoſe of the great biſhop's weed are uſed in medi- 
Bisnor' Wort, the plant called alſo catherine's flower. 

.. BirzLIQuvus, rege. or Bts1'LIQUUM (nm botaniſts] plants 
are my called, whoſe ſeed is oxlged | in two diſtin body 8 
one flower, as in apacinum; dogs evinca, periwinkle, Qc. 
Rsieua uo, a x of the Hi her Sr in the kingdom of Nas 
ples. Lat. 39% 50 N. Long. 169 45 Kn. 5 
Bis [bi/que, b r. in cookery] a rich kind of pottage made of 
quails, capons or pullets. yt" 
A L who in a foreſt rides aſtra | 


_ 


wh f amids, or fowl, or 5:/#s cf fiſh; King: 
of no pyramids, * iſh „ Vin) 
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BIT 
A Btsx of pigerns, 2 diſh of pigeons dreſſed after that manner. 
Brsx, or BisQue [6,4ue, Fr.] odds at tennis-play, a ſtroke allowed 
as gained to the weakefe player, to render both parties equal. _ 
8 [probably of bis, twice, and coctus, baked, or biſcuit, 
Fr. Biſcotto, It. which 


baked bread or cake. See Biscuit, 


BIsK ET, or Brsqver [with confectioners] biſcuit, Fr. biſcottino, 


It. S Cöcho, Sp.] a compolition of fine flower, eggs, ſugar, Sc. 
e L Aab. in the name of God] Ss term with which 
Mahomet begins his coran, and with which [in imitation of their 
| prophet] the mahometans are wont to preface deeds, patents, Sc. It 
is a compound word, of 67, in; n, a name; and a//ah, God. Arab. 
BrsMuT#, the ſame with marcaſite, a mineral body, half metallic, 
found at Miſnia, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin, while yet im- 
perfect, and found in tin mines, called alſo tin glaſs; it is a ſpecies of 
that ſort of marcaſite, that approaches neareſt to the nature and co- 
lour of ſilver, uſed by pewterers to beautify their work ; there is alſo 
an artificial biſmuth made for the ſhops of tin. 
To Biss r. See To 3 10 7 3 
BISsE xTILE [ Iiextilis, of bis, twice, and ſextilis, of ſextus, Lat. 
"he ſixth] leap AY which happens every fourth year, ſo called, be- 


cauſe e the ancient Romans, the ſixth of the calends of March, 


or twenty- fourth of February, was twice counted. And thence once 
in every four years a day is added, ariſing from the fix hours, by 
which the courſe of the {tin annually exceeds the number of 365 
days; this day is inſerted after the twenty-fourth of February, and 
called an intercalary day. Towards the latter end of February is the 
bifſextile, or intercalar day, called bi/extile, becauſe the ſixth of the 
calends of March is twice repeated. Holder. ; 
Br'ss0x [derived by Skinner from by and fin] blind. 
What harm can your bi//on conſpectuities glean out of this 
character. Shakeſpeare. 
| With b:/5n theum. Hamlet. 
| Brsroury [b:iftouri, Fr.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed in making 
inciſions, of which there are three ſorts; the blade of the firſt turns 
like that of a lancet ; but the ſtreight beſtoury has the blade fixt in 
the handle; the crooked beſtoury is ſhaped like a half-moon, hav- 
ing the edge on the inſide. Chambers. 


Bs TER, or BrsTRE [Fr. with painters, &c.] a colour made of 


the ſoot of chimneys'boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, to 
wath their deſigns. _ 8 
Br'sroRT (hore, Lat. with botaniſts] the herb ſnake-weed, 
adder's-wort, Engliſh ſerpentary. | 
Bi'sus, or Panis Bie [ancient deeds] a brown loaf, or brown 
bread. Lat. | . 
Bisv'Lcous [bifudcus, Lat.] cloven-footed, forked. Swine, altho' 
multipacous, yet being ble, and only cloven-feoted, are farrowed 
with open eyes, as other b;/ulcous animals. Brown. 8 
Bir by Bir, i. e. piece- meal. 8 
Bir [birole, Sax. Gebit, Du. Gebiſz, Ger.] the whole machine of 
the iron appurtenances of the bridle of an horſe ; as, the b:z-mouth, | 
the branches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the tranchefil, and the croſs- 
chain; but ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify only the bit-mouth in parti - 
cular, or that part of the bridle-which goes athwart the horſe's 
mouth. | 25 e | 
Bir [irr. imp.] See To Birx. | 
Bir [brca, Sax. beeten, Du. beyten, O. and L. Ger. biſzgen, H. 
Ger. from Bite. 70% 1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once; as, a ſavoury it. 2. A little piece of any thing. 
Clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 8 
That lac'd With 67 of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. | 
3. A Spaniſh Weſt. Indian filver coin, valued at ſeven- pence half- 
penny. 4. In the ſmalleſt degree; as, a bit the better or worſe, a 
bit clearer. 8. The iron part of a piercer, augur, or the like, | 
Bir, of a key, that part which contains the ward, | 
All to Birs, broken to pieces. N 
A2 Bir in the morning is better than nothing all day. N 
The truth of which is not diſputable; but it is generally made uſe of 
as an excuſe for taking unneceſſary bits or whets at unreaſonable or 
improper times. i : . . 
To Bir [from the noun] to put the bridle on a horſe. | 
Bi ren [bicce, brege, Sax.} a female of the dog, fox, wolf, otter, 
Sc. kind; alſo an abuſive word, or a word of reproach given to 
women. | | 
Sali Bircn, one that is proud. | 
7 BIT E onthe Bridle, to be reduced to ſtreights. | 
To BIT E, pret. I bit or have bitten, part. paſſ. bit, bitten [brean, Sax. 
byten, Du. G. and L. Ger. beifzen, Ger. J 1. To preſs, cruſh, or 
| pierce with the teeth; as, the dog bir me. 2. To give or cauſe pain 
by cold. Biting winter's blaſt. Rowe. | 
3. To wound or pain with reproach. One praiſes, one inſtructs, one 
bite. | Roſcommon. 4. To wound, to cut; among mechanics it de- 
notes the action of a ſharp body on other ſubſtances; as, the file 
1280 iron. Biting falchion. Shakeſpeare. 5. To make the mouth 
art with a ſharp or arid taſte. The ſecond will have more of the 
taſte, as more bitter or 6i1#ng.... Bacon. 6. Severe, ſtrict. * 22 
: Strict ſtatutes, and moſt oy laws. Shakeſpeare, 
7. To bite of, to ſnap or cut off by biting. They ſhow'd their teeth 
a; if they would bite off my noſe. Arbuthnot. 8. To trick, to cheat. 
The knight had wit, | 
* So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. | 
Bi'rER [of bite] 1. He that bites or pierces with the teeth. Great 
barkers are no biters. Camden. 2. A fiſh that takes the bait. He 
will invade one of his own kind, and you may therefore believe him 
be a bold biter. Walton. z. A tricker, he that deceives. A biter 
is one who tells you a thing, and, if you give him credit, laughs in 
your face, and triumphs that he has deceived you. Spectator. 3 
It yvu cannot Brr x, never ſbew your teeth. Fr. A guey bon montrer 
Jes dents, quand on ne peut pas mordre. The meaning is, that it is a 
folly-to. threaten, when we want power to execute our threats. 
A Birz [from the verb] 1. An hurt made by the teeth, the ſei- 
zure made by them. x 9 ; 
Their venom d ite and ſcars indented on the ſtocks, Dryden. 


#9 


62+ 32 


have the ſame ſignification] a ſort of hard | 


Woodward, 


two valves, or ſhutters] a term uſed of ſea fiſhes that have tuo 


BIR 


2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. I have known a fiſher an 
for a carp, and not have a bite. Walton. 3. A quantity bitten 5 
at once, 4. A cheat, a tricker, a ſharper. 4. A ſharping trick, 
fraud, in low and vulgar language. ; 
Let a man be ne'er ſo wile, 
He may be caught with ſober lyes ; 
For take it in its proper light, . 
"Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. Swift. 
regen [of bite] ſharpneſs of taſte; alſo pungency of v0 
Co 


BiT-MouTH [with horſemen] a piece of iron forged in order to h. 
put into a horſes's mouth, to keep him in ſubjection. 
BtToNTo, a city of the province of Barri, in the kingdom of N 
ples, about eight miles ſouth of Barri. Lat. 41 20 N. Long. 190 4k 
Brrs [in a ſhip] two main pieces of timber that ſtand piſſarwiſe x. 
hind .the manger in the loof of the ſhip, which ſerve to belay 4 
faſten the cable, when the ſhip rides at anchor. 
Br'rr. See Bir. 
„ Birrzx, or Bir [iry. pret, 
* See to BIr Rx. 
ITTACLE [in a ſhip] a frame of timber in the ſteerage, where h 
compaſs and 1 are „ 5 
Bi'rrER nee: Sax. bitter, Da. Su. Du. and Ger. baitraba, Gy 
Bieber, Perſian of 7 1. Having a hot, acrid or biting quali 
like wormwood. I; 7 cruel, ſevere; as, bitter enmitv. 3. Cal. 
mitous, miſerable. e ö 
The conſequence . 
Will prove bitter, black and tragical. Shaleſpeare. | 
4. Grievous, painful, inclement ; as, a bitter blaſt. 5. Shary, k. 
proachful, ſatirical. | | 
In the breath of Bitter words. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Mournful, affected, diſtrefled ; the bitter in ſoul. Job. 
way unpleaſing or hurtful. 


za 


part. & paſſ. of bite] have or am l/ 


7. An 
o . 2 / J 
Bitter is an equivocal word; there is 4. 


zer wormwood, there are bitter enemies; and a bitter cold morning, * 
Watts. | a light f 
Birr ER Speer. 1. The herb nightſhade. 2. An apple which haz wars 
2— taſte of bitter and ſweet. It is but a bitter-faveet at bet. : B 

outh. | 


BiTTER End [of a cable] that part which is round about the bi: 
when the ſhip lies at anchor. REY 
„ Br'TTeRLY [from bitter] 1. With a bitter taſte. 2. Grievouly, 
in a bitter manner, calamitouſly ; as, to weep bitterly. 3. Sharply, 
with ſeverity ; as, to cenſure errors bitterly. | 

BrrrERN [butour, Fr.] a bird of the ſize of a common heron, 
with long legs and a long bill, which feeds upon fiſh, remarkable fer 
the noiſe he makes, uſually called humming. See BirrrTous, Fi 
have enemies enough, es ſuch unnatural fiſhermen, as otters, the 


cormorant, and bittern. Walton. 
The 6ittern knows his time, with bill iogulpht, 
hompſon. 


To ſhake the —_— | 
BiTTzRN [in the ſalt works] a certain very bitter liquor, which 
drains off in making common falt, and is uſed in the preparation af 
Epſom ſalt. Quincy. 


Br'rraaxzes [of breen and nexye, Sax.] 1. A bitter cafe a 
particular flavour or ſenſation, ſuppoſed to real from this, viz. that 
all the particles of the bitter body are broken, blunted and dimi- 
niſhed, ſo that none of them remain long and rigid; which notion i 
confirmed by this experiment, that foods being burnt, and their per- 
2 _ — and _ by the — become bitter] 2. Ma- 

8 „ implacability; as, bitterneſi and animoſity between per- 
ſons. 3. — ſev 4 - * £ 


erity of temper and manners. 
Shall we be thus aflifted in his wreaks, | 
| ; His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? Shakeſpeare. 
4. Satire, keenneſs, or poignancy of ach. Some think ther 
wits have been aſleep, except they dart out ſomewhat piquant and ts 
the quick, there's difference between ſaltneſs and bitterneſi. Je. 
con. 5. Sorrow, affliction. They ſhall be in 8izterneſ5 for him, ® 
one that is in bi/terne/5 for his firſt- born. Zechariah. 
Broreaverca {orb Lat.] a plant of an apulonaceous flow! 
that becomes a round pod full of oval ſhaped ſeeds. Miller. 
Br'rTour. See BiTTERN, which is the common name, but pe 
haps as properly bittour. A bitteur bumps within a reed. Dry. 
ITU ME [bitumen, Lat.] See Bi'rumsn. Hellebore and bl: 
bitume. May's Geargics. i 
BiTu'MEN, an * ble matter, fat and unctuous, which 1 
raliſts diſtinguiſh into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, and liquid or oily ; ſon- 
bitumens are foſſils, others are found floating on lakes, and «ti 
ring out of the earth like fountains ; one kind of it is a fort of 1m 
ammy like pitch, and ſmelling ſomething like brimſtone. The 
cients uſed it inſtead of mortar for building, and alſo inſtead of oil fr 
lamps. It is an 1 fatty fulphur, conſiſting of an oil 24. 
vague acid combined. Bitumen, mingled with lime and put under ut 
ter, will make an artificial rock, the ſubſtance becometh fo hard. 5” 
con. Bitumen readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is ſoluble in vi 


the ſtreets to 
Back Fa 


BriTumen Judaicum. See AsPHALTOS. 
BLa'cxrs: 


' Biru'minous [bitumineſus, of bitumen, Lat.] pertaining to, cf pe: 
taking of the 8 or — bitumen, — — of bi 
Naphtha, which was the &ituminous mortar uſed in the walls of! 
bylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter like a ſtone. Bd 

Brva'Lve [bivalois, of binus, two, and value, valves, wy 


as oiſters, cockles, muſcles, &. ſubſtantively. In the ca") 
looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort of bivalve. Woodward. | Jl 
BivaLvE [with botaniſts] feed pods of thoſe plants which cen 
their whole length to diſch their ſeeds, as peas, beans, 8% 
Biva'LvULar [of bivalve] being bivalved, having two valle“ 
BivxNr ER Lat. with anatomiſts] the fixth muſcle of the 
laſt of thoſe that ſerve to open it}; it is called biventer, on c 
its having as it were two bellies for its two extremities, and à 
m the middle. lies. 
Bi'vexTzaL [of bi; and venter, Lat. the belly] having tw be 
Bix-Wwokr, the name of an herb. Biz T 


LA 


Bizau TIxE [more properly ſpelt Caron 
Sf gh feſtival days, F< 
aas a piece of gold coined by the emperors 


den. LY 
To Bra's, verb act. [pr a 
beren, Du.] 1. To — or 2 an 0 
= ;t uſually implies rather thoug 
» Ry in other ſenſe ; as, raſh folly b/abs a ſecret. 
good ſenſe. 3 
That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
£ That Bab them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, ,; 
Ts torn from forth that hollow cage. Shakeſpeare, 
To Bras, verb neut. to tattle, to tell tales. _— 
Your mute I'll be, Fas : 
When my tongue babs, then let mine eyes not ſee. 


that ought to 
tr ry; but may be 


e. 
| Bras, a prating fellow, one who tells all he knows; a thotight- 
leſs babbler, 1 * betrayer of ſecrets, Who will open him- 
ſelf to a blab or babbler ? Bacon. | 4 q 

BLA BBER [of blab] atell-tale or tatler: 

To BAR BER, to whiſtle to an horſe. Skinner. 
= BLA'BBER-LIPED. See BLOBBERLIPEDs . . 
* Bra'ck adj. [blac, or blæc, Sax. black, L. Ger. ink] 1. Of 4 co- 
& lour like that of night. 


ET : Kings. 3. Cloudy of countenance, ſullen. She look'd 4/ack upon 
me. Shakeſpeare. 4. Horrible wicked, attrocious, heinous ; as, a 
7 ack deed. 5. Diſmal, mournful. | 


Ihe conſequence . bo 5 

1 Will prove as bitter, lack and tragical. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Black and blue, the colour of a bruiſe or _ Mrs. Fotd is 

& beaten black and blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
' RE EShate/rare. HTS: hs - 
LE Brack, is ſomewhat opaque and porous, which imbibing all the 
ont falling on it, reflects none, and for that reaſon exhibits no co- 

? Mt 


our. 

3 WE A BLack plumb is as ſweet as a white. 5 

„aud a black woman as agreeable (at leaſt to ſome, for beauty is juſt 
what fancy makes it) as a fair one. 

a2 BLack hen lays a white egg. And ſo may a black woman bear 

A fair child. | 

= As BLack as the devil. Upon a ſuppoſition of his being ſo. 
= Brack, ah. 1. A black colour. 2. Mourning. 3. A black-a- 
3x or; , That part of the eye which is black; as, the Bach, or 
11 0 e eye. 2 
"To BLack [from the noun] to make black. 

F Fo give under BLACK and white, to give in writing, or under one's 
SS BLa'cxauoor [of back and moor] a man naturally of a black com- 
| 1 plexion, a Negro. 
= BLack-Banx, a town of Ireland, about ſeven miles ſouth of Ar- 
1 Pp Lat. 54 12' N. Long. 6 50 W. 


ke thoſe of the heath; the flowers are male and female; the male 
bave no petals, the female are ſucceeded by blackberries. This little 
rub grows wild in the mountains of 8 dſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Workſhire. Miller. 8 
BLack-BERRY Bu/b, a ſpceies of bramble. 
BLack-Berries [of Black and berry of blæce bejuan, Sax.] the 
fruit of the blackberry buſh. | wb : | 

# BLack-BiRD [of 5/ack and bird} a bird well known. 
# BLack-Book, a certain book kept in the court of exchequer. 
Brack BROwW ED [of Black and brow having black eye-brows, 
gloomy, threatening ; as b/ack-brow'd night. Shakeſpeare. 


ther EE BLack-Bxyony [tamnus, Lat.] a plant that is male and female in 
nd to different plants, the embryos produced on the female plants become 
3: oval berries, the male flowers are barren ; they have no claſper, as 
m, » he white briony hath. The Tpecies are: 1. The common black- 
Sbryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, with a trifid leaf, &c. The firſt 
lone) rows wild under „and is gathered for medicinal uſe. 
Miller. : . ; 
it pe. BE Br R RUAN, a market town of Lancaſhire, on the river Darwent, 
den. rom the blackneſs of whoſe water here it has its name, about nine 
ba miles from Preſton, and 154 from London. | 


= BLack-cay, the name of ſeveral birds, as the pewit, c. 

- ee Oy oxen, bulls and cows. | 

Brack Earth, it is every where obvious on the ſurface of th 

round, en wh thil manly. | We =” 2 
Ty 13 verb 5 1 Sax.] 1. To make black. 

2. To en; as, to blacke avens.; 3. To aſperſe, i 

DT mow infamous. 4 us blacken fry Sourh? Re. ws: wn 
o BLACK EN, verb neut. to grow black. Ai F ? 

8 D 1 1 i . r 

BrAck-gnar & and guard, a cant word, by which is im- 

plied a dirty fellow of the meaneſt kind] di 

n OY Spores bays 22 4 
BLack Fack,” a leather jug to drink out of. wen 

Bua'cx15n [of black] ſomewhat black; as, a Black;Þ oil. + 
BLack-LEAD [of black and lead] a mineral found in the leadmines 

ma od for pencils : it is not fuſible, or, at leaſt, not without a 
reat heat. Bu n | 
BLack-Mail, a link of mail or ſmall pieces money it 

1 paid in he of — * r 

\ BLACK-MAIL [in the northern counties] a abner or ng 

the berg cattle, 4 money, t = perſons in power; "who * 

ers, in alliance with moſs troopers or known robbers, to 
Mtetted from their ravages. 5 19 


Black Monday, Eaſter Monday, in the þ 
, day, year 1359, when hail-flojes 
— h men and horſes in the army of our g Edward III in 


ergo C of lack and mer] a negro. Chus is not the ha. 


5 : ; ? 
F Wann 


Ne 1 
%,. ” — 


1 from byantiie) 4 

9 s, which the king offeret 

S large x04 of gold, _— pres» bize/atine, which anciently 
oy f Conſtantinople. Cam- 


bably 6f bl peren, Teut. to prattle, blabs. | 
robably app Og, 


2. To tell in a 


2. Dark. The heaven was b/ac+ with clouds. 


Lack-BERrieD Heath [petrum, Lat.] a plant that hath leaves 


A 
wort 


BLA 


BLA Eurss [blacnepye, Sax. J 1. A black colour. This ſeems. = 
to ariſe from ſuch a peculiar — and ſituation of the ſu oo 
arts of any black body, that doth as it were deaden and abſorb the 
ght falling upon it, and reflects none, or very little of it outwards to 
the eye; a, ſooty blackneſs. 2. Darkneſs; as, the blacknel(s of 


night. | | 1 10 | 
\ Bra'ex:PupDING. [of Slack and pudding] a ſort of food made of 
blood, „fat, and ſpices, ſtuffed into an inteſtine. k 


t b/ack-puddings, proper food, 

For warriors that delight in blood. Hudibras, - | 
Brax Rod, the uſher who belongs to the order of the garter, ſo 
named from a black rod with a golden lion at the top, which he carries: 
in his hand. He attends on the king's chamber, and the houſe of 
lords in parliament ; and all noblemen, who are called in queſtion for 
any crime, are committed to his charge. : "i 

Br agk Suphur [with chymiſts] a particular preparation of ſulphur, 
See SULPHUR. 

BL.ack-8MITH [of blac and ſmith, Sax.] a worker in iron, ſo called 
from being very ſmutty. 3 5 | 
BLA cs, a nation of people, alſo called negroes, from the colour 

of their ſkin. 07 | | 
BLack SEa, the ſame with Euxine ſea, See Euxins Sta, 
 BLack-TaiL [of black and tail] a fiſh, a kind of perch, by ſome 
called ruffs or popes. | e 
BLA CET HORN [of black and thorn] a ſpecies of thorn, which pro- 
duces the ſloe. 9 80 8 | | 
BLAck-warER, the name of two rivers in Ireland, one of which 
runs throꝰ the counties of Cork and Waterford, and falls into Yough 
bay ; and the other, after watering the county of Armagh, falls into 
the Lough Neagh. | EE. | 
; Brapa'sivs [old records] a corn-chandler or meal-monger. Low | 
. ö | 
BL.a'over [blavn; blædn, blaspne of blapan, Sax. to blow, blader, 
Du. a membranous hollow veſſel] 1. The veſſel that receives the urine 
of animals, tb keep and diicharge it; as nature re ures. 2. To it; 
when filled with wind, frequent alluſions are made; as, a bladder 
filled with air. 3. Thoſe that learn to ſwim, uſually ſupport them- 
ſelves with blown 6/adgers. 5 | 
Wanton boys that ſwim on b/adders. Shakeſpeare. 
4- A blikee; a puſtule.. ©; 225 3 
BraDbDERR Nut [/Staphylodendron, Lat.] a plant bearing leaves like 
the elder-flowers, and after them a membranaceous fruit ſomewhat like 
the inflated bladder, of a greeniſh colour, containing feeds in form 
of a ſcull. The ſpecies are: 1. The common wild bladger-nut. 
2. Three leaved Virginian bladder-nut; &c. The firſt is found wild 
in the woods and ſhady places in the north of England. The ſecond 
ſort is a native of America, but ſo hardy as to endure the ſevereſt 
cold of our climate. Miller. AE : 8 
BLA“ DD ER Sera [colutea, Lat.] à plant of a papilionateous flower, 
ſucceeded by pads reſembling the inflated bladder of fiſhes, in which 
ary IO ſeveral kidney ſhaped feeds. The ſpecies are five, 
ler. . 3 . RP | 
BLADE fblæd, blad, Sax. a leaf, blabt, Du. blatt, Ger. 3/ed, Bl, 
Fr.] a leaf, with botaniſts, the firſt ſprout of a plant, that comes 
out of the ground, ſo long as it is eaſy to be cropped; the ſpire of 
graſs before it grows to ſeed; the green ſhoots of corn. [This ſeems 
to me the primitive ſignification of the word blade, from which, I 
believe, the blade of a ſword was firſt hamed, becauſe of its ſimilitude 
in ſhape, and from the blade of a ſword, that of other weapons or 
tools. Jobnſon] oh 9 0 ä 
BLADE [blatte, Ger. blab, Du.] the cutting part of a ſword or 
knife, diſtinct from the handle: It is uſually taken for a weapon, 
and fo called, problably, from the likeneſs of a ſword blade to a 
blade of graſs. Johnſon. 5 : : . 
BLaps, a bravo, an hector; alſo a fpruce fellow, a beau; both 


are ſo called in contempt ; ſo we ſay, mettle for courage. 


BLADE of the Shoulder, or BLADE bone, the bone called by anato- 
mitts the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. SOR 

The broiled relicts of a ſhoulder of mutton, commonly called a 
blade-bone. Pope. | ; 

To BLADE, werb ad. [om the noun] to furniſh with a blade. 
 Bravep {from blade] having ſpires or blades. Bladed graſs, 
Shakeſpeare and Dryden. e 

To BLADE zt, verb neut. to go flaunting or vapouring. 

BLA bIEA [old law] an engroſſer of corn. . 

BL sus [RN, Gr.] having a particular kind of diſtortion of 
the feet, much the ſame as valgus, Lat. Anat. | 

BLain [bleyne; Du. blegene, Sax. with ſurgeons) a e, 2 
botch, an angry pimple ſomewhat reſembling the ſmall pox, but redder 
and more painful, and is one of the Cor apt of the plague. 

Botches and b/ains muſt all his imboſs. - Milton. - 

Brain I in cattle] a diſtemper, being a bladder full of wind and 

water, riſing from the root of the tongue, Which grows large, and 


will at laſt ſtop the breath of the beaſt. . 


Bax ES [biafmare, It.] Cow-dung dried for fuel. 5 3 
WP na blamable, Fr.] that may be blamed, or deſerving of 


gr | | 1 

Brau'aBLEnzss [of Slamable] fault, the ſtate of being liable to; 
or deſerving of 33 ok | 5 

BLA MATT [of blamable) in a manner liable to cenſure, cul - 


: To BL Au [blamtr, Fr.] 1. To find fault with, to charge with a 
fault ; it generally implies a ſlight cenſure. 2. It has N for be- 
fore the Fate. 3. Sometimes, but rarely, of: Tomoreus he 4/amed 
BLau {from the verb] . Fault, imputation of a fault; as, the 
blame of miſadventures he charged upon one. Hayward. 2. Crime, 
that U or deſerves cenſure. Diſcharged of all blames 
being confeſt to have no great fault. Hooker. 3. Hurt. 
A large ſhare it hew d out of the reſt, t.. 
And glancing down his ſhield, unn ; 


4 There is a peculiar &ruQure of this word, in which it is not eg 
evident whether it be a noun or a verb; but I conceive it to be the. 


33 
=- 
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B L A 


nbdun. To blame, in Fr. & tort. Johnſon. As, you are to blame.” 


. Reproach. | | 
A rd [of blame and full] criminal, deſerving blame. 
| Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths | 
As blameful as the executioner? Shateſprar 
 Bla'mrrzss [of blame] 1. Guiltleſs, innocent, bein without 
blame. 2. Sometimes with of: WE will be 4/ameleſs of this thine 
oath. Fo/bua. © | 1 
1 [of Slamelgſi] in a manner without blame, inno- 
cently. Hammond. | 99 15 | 
' Ba'MELESNEss [of Blamelgſi] the ſtate of not deſerving blame, 
innocence, freedom | 
able on Jupiter and fate, they infer the b/amele/ine/s of the inferor 
agent. mond. | 
y ton [of i] he that blames or finds fault. 
Miſtaught by 3/amers of the times, they married. Donne. | 
BLamtwo'rTay [of blame and worthy] blamable, worthy of 
Blame or cenſure. The ſame ſhould be b/ameworthy. Hooker. 
 Bua'monrT, a town of Lorrain, about 28 miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy. 
Lat. 48 38“ N. Long. 645 E. „ | 
BL a'ncos, a maritime town of Spain, in Catelonia, near the 
mouth of the river Tordera. . 
© Bra'nDFoRD, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 10 miles from Pool, 
and 107 from London. It gives name to one of the five diviſions of 
the county, and title of marquiſs to the duke of Marlborough. 
 , Bra'nkenBURE, a town of Dutch Flanders, eight miles north- 
eaſt of Oſtend. Lat. 51% 20' N. Long. „ 
_  BLANKENBURG. is alſo the name of a town in Lower Saxony, 
about 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of Wolfembuttle. Lat. 5 1 51 N. Long. 
1 DE | 
| * ator, verb act. ¶ blanchir, Fr. bianchire, It.] 1. To whiten or 
render white, by changing from ſome other colour; as, to 6/anch the 
cheek with fear, to 2 wax. 2, To peel ſuch things as have 
huſks; as, to b/anch almonds, is to take off the ſkins, 3. To oblite- 
rate, to waſh out, to paſs over. | 
One might — his malice, and 4/anch his danger. Bacon. 
To BLancn, verb. neut. to evade, to ſpeak ſoft. | 
Books will ſpeak plain, when counſellors b/anch. Bacon. 
BLancn [i. e. white or ef a chriſtian name of women. 
A BLANCHER [blanch, of blanchiſſeur, Fr.] a whitener. 


LAN ERS [of the mint] workmen who anneal, boil, and cleanſe 


the money. | | : 
BLAnCR-FARu, a farm, where the rent was paid in filver, not in 
black cattle. a | 
BLa"ncainc [of Blanch] the act of whitening; ; 
_ Brancn-Lyon [i. e. white-{yon] the title of one of our purſuivants 
at arms. | | | 
BLand [Glandus, Lat.] ſoft, mild, gentle. 
Bland words. Milton. Zephyrs bland. Thompſon. | 
© Brandi'Loqutice [blandiloquentia, Lat.] a fair and flattering 
ſpeech 3 courteous diſcourſe ; compliment. | L ; 
To BLa'npisn [b/andor, Lat.] to flatter or ſooth up with fair 
. ſpeeches, to ſmooth, or ſoften, I have met with this word in no 
other paſſage. Jobnſon. 8 
Muft'ring all her wiles, 
With blandiſb'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 
Tongue - batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not. Milion. 
» BLa'nvtment [/andimentum, Lat.] ſoothing, ſoftneſs. 
© Bra'nDisHMENTs [blandiſſement, Fr.] 1. The act of fondneſs, ex- 
preſſion of tenderneſs by geſture. b 
The little babe up in his arms he bent, 
Who with ſweet pleaſure and bold b/andi/oment 
*Gan ſmile. ' Spenſer: 
*, Cow'ring low with b/andiſoment. Milton: 
2. Kind treatment, alluring careſſes. We; 
| Him Dido now with b/andi/oment detains. Dryden; _ 
3. Flattering diſcourſe, ſoft words, kind ſpeeches, He was well and 
air ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandiſoment of 
words, to perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. : 
Blank Manger [in cookery] a ſort of jelly made of calves-feet, 
and other ingredients, with pounded almonds, &<. 


* BLanx [blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianu, thus; al- 


bianus, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blanicus, blancus,' blanc; 
by others, from blanc, which in Dafi. ſignifies fining; in confor- 
mity to which the Germ. have b/ancher, to ſhine, the Sax. blæcan, 
and the Eng. bleach, to whiten. Johnſon] 1. White, pale, wan. 
Blank moon. Milton. 2. Caſaubon derives it of aH, Gr: mute, 
out of countenance, confuſed, cruſhed, depreſſed. 
Adam, ſoon as he heard 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Aſtonied ſtood and Sant, Milton. 5 
3. Being without any writing, free of all marks; as, Slant piper, 
4. Without rhyme; as, Slant verſe. —- 8 
A BLANK [6langue, Fr. bianca, It. blanco, Sp.] 1. A void ſpace 
left in writing: 2. A ticket in a lottery not entitling to any benefit. 
3. A paper m which the writing is effaced. | 8 
It is lots to blanks 


m cenſure. Having refolved that all is charge-' 


rence of God or oo things, to revile, to curſe ; as, to blaſt 


FL'A 


7. Object to Which þ thing is directe. 

See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 

The true Slant of thine. Shakeſpeare. _ 
8. Among minters, a piece of metal ready for coining. 
confuſe. | 5 | 
Fach oppoſite banks the face of joy. Shakeſpeare. 
With confuſion 4/ank his worſhippers. Milton. 

2. To efface, to eraze, to annul. All former purpoſes were 3/r4,; 
the governor at a bay, and all that charge loſt and cancel led. $zz,;,. 

BLaxk Verſes, verſes without rhimes. © Rhime (as Milton ch. 
ſerves) being no neceſſary adjun& or true ornament of poetry (; 
longer works eſpecially) but the invention of a barbarous age to f 
off wretched matter and lame metre [may not I add too, as lame g. 
preſſion ?] not without cauſe, therefore, ſome, both Italian and Spa 
niſh poets of prime note, have rejected rhime; as have alto, lo. 
ſince, tlie beſt of our Engliſh tragedies, as a thing of itſelf, to alli, 
dicious ears, trivial, and no true muſical delight; which conſiſts onj 
in APT numbers; fit quantity of ſyllables, and the ſenſe van. 
ouſly drawn out from one verſe into another ; not in the jingling ſou 
of /ike endings ; a fault avoided by the learned ancients in poety 
and all good oratory.” Monſ. Voltaire makes it a proof or inſtante 
of the 83 of the Engliſh tongue to the French, that we a, 
able to raiſe our poetic ſtyle above proſe, without the aſſiſtance d 
rhime. And for the ſame reaſon, blank verſe (as Mr. Addiſon ob. 
ſerves) is the moſt difficult of the two; as it conſiſts not merely i 
avoiding rhime ; bat is obliged to /upport itſelf on all thoſe beauig 
and excellencies, with which the French critic confeſſes our languag 
to be better ſtocked than his own : among which the aptitude of nn. 
bers, the tranſpoſition of words, and almoſt endleſs variety of pauſs 
are not the leaſt. See NumBErs, TransPosITLON, and Pausbs, 

Point BLanx, down-right. ; 

BLa'nxET [banchete, Fr.] 1. A woolen covering ſoft and jooky 
wove, ſpread commonly on a bed over the ſheets, for procutiy 
warmth. 2, A kind of pear: ſometimes written b/anquet. 


BLANKET [with printers] a woollen cloth uſed to cauſe the leu if 


to appear in proofs. 9 5 Fon 
To BLaxkerT [from the noun] 1. To cover with a blanket. 
Blanket my loins. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. To toſs in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 
What lane but knows, 1 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings and blows? Pope. 
Bla'NkLY om blank] in a blank manner, with whiteneſs, pak- 
neſs, or confuſion, © 
BLa'nkNEss, paleneſs, &c. as being out of countenance 9 
abaſhed. 5 5 q 
BAN rf Pear, a ſort of pear. 
BLA'NQUILLE, a ſmall filver coin, current in Morocco and all ti 
coaſt of Barbary, worth about three half-pence Engliſh. ij 
BLaRE, a ſmall copper coin of Bern, nearly of the ſame value vil 
the ratz. 33 | a 
To BLARE prob. of blaren, Du. blarren, Ger. to weep] 1. 10 
ſweal or melt away, as a candle. 2. To bellow, to roar. S477: 


 BLarsr'cuLa, Lat. [of RAA, Gr. to hurt] tha cyanus or de | 
= To Braz 


y generation] a diſeaſe in bees, when. they co r 


bottle, ſo named becauſe it turns the edge of the mower's {cythe. 
 BLaysIGoni'a [aloe Gr. of ade, to hurt, and yo1, Gr. 
what is produced 
breed, or their young ones miſcarry. . | 
'BLA'REGNiEs, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, about {ve 
miles ſouth of Mons. Lat. 50? 30 N. Long. 30 55 E. 
BLas, the motion of the ſtars. Van Helmont. 
BLASs E. See BLAu n. | n TONE. 
| BLASPHEMATO'RINES9 (Hom blaſpheme) blaſphemouſneſs 
BLASPHE'MATORY, or , 
ano, Sp. blaſphemus, Lat. of SaaoÞnuEr, Gr. Blaſphemous is uſual | 
accented on the firſt ſyllable, but by Milton on the ſecond] impioulſ 
irreverent in ſpeaking or writing, with regord to God, 
This attempt bolder than that on Eve, 
And more 6/a/phemous. 7 , 
To Blasenr'Me, verb af. [blaſphemer, Fr. blasfemar, Sp. * 
pbemo, Lat. of P\xo@ypen, Gr.) 1. To ſpeak with impious ini 


the great God and religion. 2.' To ſpeak evil of in general. 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord. Po.. 
BLASPHE MER [blaſphematgeur, Fr. N Sp. Blaſpbenul 
Lat.] one who ſpeaks blaſphemy, or in impious terms of God. 
- Should each waere quite eſcape the rod, 

Becauſe the inſult's not to man, but God. Pope. 
 BLAa'sPHEMOUSLY, in a blaſphemous manner. 
BLASPHE'MOUSNE$$, blaſphemy. 92 8 a 
BAS HEMT [blaſpheme; Fr. Hasfemia, Sp. Blaſpbemia, Lat P# 
O14, Gr.] an uttering of reproachful words, tending to the 

onour of God. Blaſphemy, ciel and properly, is an offel 5 
ſome indignity or injury unto God himſelf, either by words 07 : 
ing. 2015 But the better to unfold the ſignification of this 9 
its etymology ſhould be carefully diſcuſſed. It is a Greek word, 10 
pounded of NaN, to hurt, or rather of Ba, to hit by 4 Caen 


7 


To BLank, [of blank, adj. Slanchir, Fr.] 1. To damp, diſpiri;, , 


a'sPHEMOUs [bla/phematoire, Fr. 16 
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My name hath couch'd-your ears. Shakeſpeare. _ O1wn, reputation; and accordingly it may be applied to an ind re. 5 
She has left him . | 55a | 9 We any character, — 4 n or ſul ordinate, ee Ye What 
The Slant of what he was; | E | human. See Matth. xii, 31. Coloſſ. iti. 8. 1 Tim. i. 13. | 4 And 
Ii tell thee, eunuch, ſhe has quite unmann'd him. Dryden. ii. 11. Apocalypſ. xiii. 6. | Rom. iii. 8. in all which 855 1 LA ZZONRY 
4. A paper unwritten, any thing e marks or characters. have the ſame word in the original, though differently rendere Chak ut of blazoning 
* An univerſal nt 2d by ; | tranſlators ; ſee HEREST. The Paſbhemy againſt the Ho) 765 I. To name 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and r d. Milton. - confiſted in the aſcribing thoſe miracles. which Chriſt wrought * eb, Kc. 
5. The point to which an arrow or os miſſile was directed, ſo Holy Ghoſt, to Beelzebub, or prince of devils. Matth. XI. # II. The mant 
called, becauſe, to be more viüble, it was marked with white. N with Mark iu.” 30. v nn t be downright 
+ —- Slander | 9 4 "IE Blaſphemy was repreſented by the ancients, in painting, pant ay indented, j 
[ (Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, as level as the can- man with a iſmayed countenance, holding in her left han 11 hid | 75 The ch: 
non to his blank) : B | . torch, and with her right dragging by the hair a naked foot ib V. Name th 
. . . Tranſports its poiſon d ſhot. Shakeſpeare. SES at the ſame time lift up ESD to heaven, At her one occupi 
6. Aim, ſhot. es YT Gs fs o Wes rf | "7 Ye > 14 10tÞ 4 Name the 
Beyond my aim, out of the % | Brasruzux [in law] * By an act made in the gth ne ca Ui de more 
And level of my brain. Shatefpears. - ' + of William the IIId, is when any one having been 6 4 I. Uſe — : 
Es e ö * | Fi 4 8 | words, 


N 


1 5 a f i h 4 . li ion. 

1 ; any time made profeſſion bf the chriſtian re , 
en cap ele of the geg i the esst bet to be Col, 
„. aſſert, there are more God one. BL . 
8 2 Seeing clauſes of the act, viz. a perſon = 7 4 
ine the chriſtian religion to be true} or the holy Pons * = 
8, Ia Ae new teſtament, to be of divine authority, are made by this 
_ "m Haſphemy, or only ſimple prophanene/s; we mult leave the lawyers 
tec determine. ; | 7 f u 0 ; 
> 1 „Sax: blaſten, Teut.] 1. To ſtrike with ſome 
. aol —— blaſt her pride. 1 Thun- 
er blaft the man. Addiſon. 2. To ſpoil, or cauſe its to wither. 
even thin ears Baſed with the caſt wind. Geneſis. 3. To diſappoint 
I 1 deſi n or undertaking; to hinder from coming to maturity; as, his 
erpize was 24 ba, , bree. 4. To ſpoil or marr any thing, to 
ound or ruin a perſon's rreputation ; as; to blaft one's credit. 5. 
Fro confound, to ſtrike with terror; | 
= | rumpeters, | | | 
= With razen din, b/aft you the city's ears. Shakeſpeare. 
= Brasr [blayr, Sax.] 1. A puff of wind. 2. The ſound made 
3 blowing any wind inſtrument. . l 7 
= e blew his trumpet, th' angelic 578 
Fill'd all the regions, Milton. OY ROT 
= The ſtroke of a malignant planet, the infection of any thing peſ- 
WE icntial, the blight of corn. By the 5“aſt of God they periſh. Job. 
WE To BLasr, with miners, is to tear up rocks which lie in their way, 


sche force of gunpowder. | F 5 : | 
9 — 3 and froſts which immediately ſucceed rain, and 
1 uctive to fruits. 5 
$ 5. pc [of Saft] blaſt, ſudden ſtroke of infection; a word 
pt at preſent in uſe. ontagious b/a/iments. Shakeſpeare, _ 
N BLA TA BYZAN TIA [of Byzantium, Lat. Conſtantinople, the place 
om whence brought] the upper part of a ſhell, called by the Latins 
W-nchiliun : theſe ſhells are of different ſizes, but the form of them 
niverſally, is that of the claw of a wild beaſt. It is uſed in phylic. 
 Biaranr {batitant, Fr.] bellowing like a calf, You learn'd 
Nis language from the blatant beaſt. Dryden. ; 
WW Biartra' TION, noiſe, ſenſeleſs roar, or babbling. Lat. 
W Brarra'ria [in botany] the herb moth-mullen. Lat. - 
To Bra rrER [of blaters; Lat. to roar] to make a ſenſeleſs noiſe. 
word no longer uſed. Envy lifts to latter againſt. him. Spen/er. 
EX Bia'wBuREnN, a town of Swabia in Germany, about eleven miles 
ait of Ulm. Lat: 48? 24 N. Long. 39 W. | 5 
FS BLars, a fortreſs of Guinne, in France, ſituated on the river Ga- 
onna, 21 miles north of Bourdeaux. The intention of it is to 
inder any ſhip from going to Bourdeaux without permiſſion. _ 
A Blaze Kare, or blape, Sax. a torch] 1. A light flame or 
ie; blaze implies more the light than the heat. 'Zohn/pn ; as, a blaze 
ue glory. 2. Publication or wide diffuſion of a thing. What is 
ory but the b/aze of fame: Milton. 3. A white mark in a horſe's 
ee, deſcending from the forehead, ahnoſt to the noſe; it is alſo 
Walled a ſtar. | . 
o Braz, verb neut. [blærian, Sax.] 1. To flame or make a 
Wining light ; as, a blaxing ſtar, or comet with a brilliant tail. 2. 
e ro be conſpicuous. - | | 25 
To BrAzE, verb act. 1. To publiſh; as, to Saxe his marriage 


t. broad. 2: To blazon, to give an account of enſigns armorial in 
1 roper terms; now an obſolete word. This was called a fierce, and 
ou ſhould have b/azed it thus: he bears a fierce, ſable, between two 
cl erces. Peacham. 3. To inflame, to fire ; not a proper uſe of the 
word. © Pall'd, thy b/azed youth _ | | 
'F Becomes.aſſuaged. . - . Shakeſpeare. 


2 L Bra'zzr [from blaze] one that ſpreads reports abroad. 
£4 Babblers of folly, b/azers-of crime. * 


Br“ zox, r. The art of explaining coat armour. Teach me what 
al WA ought to obſerve in the Saxon of beaſts. Peacham. 2. Publication. 
ml ; This eternal b/azon muſt not be, 


75 To ears of fleſh and blood. Shakeſpeare. 

. Celebration. 2 2 Wo 1 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action and ſpirit, 

* | Do give thee five-fold Saxon. Shakeſpeare. 

= Bra'zon [in heraldry] is an obſolete word, and a certain author 

ss, ſignifies the blowing or winding of an horn, as is introduced in- 

to heraldry from an ancient cuſtom, that the heralds (who were 

adges at juſts and tournaments) practiſed of winding an horn, when 
Whey explained and recorded the atchievements of thoſe knights that 

Wexerciſed, and by cuſtom. the word has obtained to fignify deſcription 

In heraldry ; for to blazon is to. deſcribe the things borne in coat- 

ys ay as they ought to be, wich their proper ſignifications and in- 
tendments. 


To BLazon [Blaſonner, Fr.] 1. To deſcribe, paint, or explain in 


Hat proper characters or terms, coats of arms. The coat of arms I am 
; bf not herald enough to b/azor into Engliſh. Addiſon. , 2. To deck or 
ern. Then 6% zons in dread, ſmiles her hideous form. Garth. 

wi 3. To diſplay, to ſet forth. F | © - ROY 
wth Thyſelf thou laren , | 

* In theſe two princely boys. Shakeſpeare. 


To celebrate. One that excels the quirk of Blaxonine 1 
bakeſpeare; 5. To blaze abroad, to publilh. ee * ny 
What's this but libelling againſt the ſenate, N 
And blazoning our injuſtice ge ? Shakeſpeare. 
Bra'zonty [Blaſon, Fr.] ſignifies the fame as blazon; which is the 

ut of blazoning, of which the moſt general rules are; 
fa To name the metal or colour of the field 3 a8 or, argent, gu/es, 
II. The manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by line, whether 
i be downright or bendwiſe, &c, and alſo the difference of the line, 
Viz. indented, ingrail'd, &c. r 
II. The charge that is on the field. ; R 
IV. Name the principal part of the field firſt, if there be more 
than one occu ied by the charge. | 5 
V. Name the charge that is in the chief. part of the field firſt, if 
2 than one gx = 2 in it. OE 2 
I. Uſe no repetition of words in ing the ſame coat, eſpeci- 
Uy theſe words, of, or, and with, : p 208+ 


Wt 8 e 
7 BL E | 
VII. There are three forms of Llazon : | 


n . 
2. By precious ſtones for nobility, as dukes, eatls, Ec. | 

3. By planets, for emperors, kings, and princes ; however, the 

French, from whom we had. our heraldry, and all other nations, #*- 
jen this variety of forms, and uſe none but metals and colours for all 
egreec.” © © | | 
VIII. Vou muſt obſerve, that metal upon metal, and colour upon 
colour, is falſe heraldry. Vet there is an exception to this rule, as in 
the arms of Jeruſalem, which are argent, a croſs potent between four 
croſlets or; being metal upon metal. 2 5 

BLE, BIREA, or BEE [in huſbandry] the inward bark of a tree, 
or that part of the wood, Which was laſt formed. 

To BIEAch, werb act. [probably of bletſen, Teut. bleeten, Du, of 
æblecen, Sax. bleechen, Ger.] to whiten, commonly to whiten in the 
ſun, or open air. . 

To BTRACh, verb neut, to become white. - 

The white ſheet bleaching in the open field. Shakeſpeare. » 

BLEA HHN Tv, a borough town of Surry, five miles from Kye- 
gate, and twenty from London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. , b . | 

BLeax [blac, blac, Sax. Heech, Du. cold, bleich, Ger. pale, bleck, 
Su.] 1. Chill or cold; as, the þ/ea+ winds. 2. Pale, wan. 

A BLizax. [from his white or 4/eak colour] a little fiſh, called alſo 
a blay. The bleak, or freſh water-ſprat, is ever in motion, and 
therefore called by {ome the river-{wallow. His back is of a pleaſant 
ſad ſea-water green; his belly white and ſhining like the mountain 


ſnow. Bleaks are excellent meat, and in beſt ſeaſon in Auguſt. 


Walton, 
BEA “KL xX, palely. 
BLEAKNESS, pale neſs. | | | . 
BLEAKNEss, coldneſs of the wind, chilneſs. The inhabitants of 
Nova Zembla go naked, without complaining of the 4/zaknef; of the 
air, Aadiſon.. ; 5 . x 
Blea'ky [from bleak] bleak, cold, chill. The 4/aky top of 
rugged hills. Dryden. 12 a i | | 
LEAR, adi. [blaer, Du. a bliſter} 1. Dim with rheum, watery, 
ſore with rheum. Blear eyes affect found eyes. Baton. 2. Obſcure 
in general, cauſing dimneſs. FO | 
Cheat the eye with þ/zar illuſion, . 
And give it falſe preſentments. Milton. . 
To BL EAR [from the a4j.] 1. To make the eyes watery or ſore 
with rheum. „ 8 | 
Bleared ſights are ſpectacled to ſee him. Saleſpeare. 
2. To dim or obſcure the eyes in general. A pretty ſuperficial ar- 
gument to Slear our eyes, and lull us aſleep in ſecurity. Ralezgh. 
BEAR Ey'd, 1. Having the external covering of the eyes red, and 
turned outwards, 2. Having blear or watery eyes, or eyes fore with 
rheum ; as 6/ear-ty'd fathers ,  _ 1 1 
\ BieaR'eDNess [from bleared] the ſtate of being bleared. The 
defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a hlearedreſi. 
Wiſeman. | Ei ; J 
To BTIEAT [blæran, Sax.] to cry like a ſheep or lamb. Z 
BLear [from the verb] the cry of a ſheep or lamb. The Beat of 
fleecy ſheep. Chapman. With dying bleats reſound. Dryden. 
BLEa'TinG [of blæxan, Sax,] the oP of ſheep. 
LEB, noun ſabſt. a knot or bliſter in glaſs. | 
A Buzs [blaen, Ger. to ſwell] a bliſter, a blain ; alſo a bubble or 
bladder in the water. | 


Bx“ CNN [Banzpor, Gr.] wild penny-royal. 


BED [irr. pret. and part. paſſ. of bleed] have bled. „ x 
o BLEED, verb neut. pret. I bled, or have bled ; part. pas. ble 
[irrSperb, blædan, Sax. bloeden, Du. and L. Ger. bluten, H. Ger.] 


1. TÞ evacuate or loſe blood, to run with blood. Bleed, &leed, poor 


country. Shakeſpeare. 2. To die a violent death. The lamb thy 
riot dooms to bleed to day. Pope. 3. To drop as blood; it is applied 


flow. Pope, SDN r= 
To BLEED, werb act. to take away or let blood. 
That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, ; 
HFave bled and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. Pope. , 
To BLzep [among farmers] denotes to yield; as, the corn bJeeds 
well, i. e. yields well in threſhing. © 55 SIAN 
To Bleep [among gardeners] is to draw out the ſap of plants, the 
ſame as tapping. 3 : . / 
To Biz freely, a very low phraſe, to part with one's money freely. 
BLEE'piNno, letting out of blood. | 5 
BLEepixG Cull [among ſharpers] one who, when he is once ſtuck, 
14 _ loſt ſome money in gaming, will not give over till he has 
all. | | 
Bir, Bare, or Bear [of blœd, Ger. and that of pioden, Teut. 
to fear] baſhful. NV. C. TOS 11 
A toom (empty) purſe makes a BLEIr ( ſhamefac'd) merchant. This 
proverb is Scottiſh, as are the words tem and bleit; but it is very na- 
tural to conclude, a man will have little courage in buying, when he 
has no money to pay. wr ro 5 75 | 
A BLeir cat — a proud mouſe. That is, when parents or 
maſters are too moderate in reproving their children or ſervants, it ge- 
nerally makes the former — and diſobedient, and the latter ſaucy 
and impertinent. | . 3 p 
A Bre'misn {vw of bleme, Fr. pale or white. Skinner] 1. A 
ſtain, a mark of deformity, a diminution of beauty, -a ſpot. In di- 
viding, if you leave a remedileſs þ/emi/h. Wiſeman. 2. A fault or diſ« 
grace, a reproach. Clear the died from b/emi/o criminal. Spenſer. 
3. A ſoil, turpitude, or ſtain. Is conformity with Rome a 4/emi/ un- 
to the church of England? Hooker. 5 | 1 
To BLemaisn. [from blame. Junius; probably of b/emir, Fr. to 
grow pale] 1. To ſtain or ſpot with any deformity. Likelier 
my outward face might have been dilgai ed, than that the face of ſo 
excellent a mind could have been thus Slemiſped. Sidney. 2. To 
wound or prejudice a perſon's reputation or good name, By defama- 
tion to Hlemiſb a character. Adaiſon. | 
2 Biewisn [with hunters] a term uſed, when the Hounds or henghve 


to any thing that drops. For me the balm ſhall Seed, and amber 


1. By metals and colours for gentlemen, who have no title of. 


5 1 


having found where the chace has been, only make à proffer to en- 
tor and return. T e Fi vs Ss 

To BIE NCH, verb neut. to ſhrink or fly off. 

I'll tent him to the quick; if he'll but blench, 

I know my courſe. Shakeſpeare. x.) 0 

To BIENCR, verb af. to hinder or obſtruct. Carrying great 
truſſes of hay before them to Bench the defendant's ſight. Carexv. ' 

BLencn in the Scotch law} as, to hold land in bench, i. e. to hold 
it by the payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of capons, a bever-hat; a 
roſe, or ſuch like thing, if demanded. 


To Brxxp, pret. I blended, anciently blent [blenvan, Sax. blenva, 


Du. and Su.] 1. To mix or mingle together. 

'Tis beauty truly blent, whoſe red and white 

Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid on. Shakeſpeare. 
They were no otherwiſe mingled, than but 5/ended, but not united. 
Boyle. 2. To confound, ſometimes with the reciprocal Aue 
The times and ſeaſons of the year blind themſelves by diſordered. and 
confuſed mixture, Hooker. 3. To pollute, ſpoil or corrupt. This 
ſignification was anciently much uſed, but now quite obſolete. 

| He burnt with jealous fire, | 

7 The eye of — was with rage yb/ent. Spenſer. 

BID Water, a diſtemper incident to black cattle. 

BLz'npzr [from blend] he that blends or mingles.- 

Brx'NnRINM, a village of Swabia in Germany, famous for the vie- 
tory obtained: by the allied army, commanded by the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, over the French and Bavarians, com- 
manded by the duke of Bavaria, and the Marſhals Tallard and Mar- 
fin. It is fituated on the weſt fide of the Danube, three miles north- 
eaſt of Hockſtet, and twenty-ſeven north-eaſt of Ulm. 

BLz'NNa [HN a, Gr.] an excrementitious humour, ſomewhat craſs 
and concocted, that flows down through the palate and noſtrils, 
Caftell. renowvat. : ES | 

BLenrT, obſolete, part. of blend; which ſee. 3 

BLEPHARIDES [BaePapides, of BaePapoy, Gr. an eye-brow] that 
part of the eye-lids where the hair grows, or the hairs themſelves. 
Anatom. © | | 
BrECTHANO [of SxPxpe-, Gr.] one who has great brows or eye- 
lids, Ser ey 25 N 5 | 

BLEPHARON [Pa:Pagr, Gr.] an eye-lid. i 

BLETHAROxISTUH [of BaPagoy and Zvw, Gr. to ſcrape off ] an 
inſtrument for pulling hairs out of the eye-lids. 

. e [old law rec.] pete or earth digged up and dryed for 
To Bress [of bleprian, Sax.] 1. To make happy, to felicitate, 


to s 
42” It is twice left d, 
| It b/efeth him that gives, and him that takes. Shakeſpeare. 

e. To wiſh happineſs to, to pronounce a bleſſing upon. The man 
of God blefſed the children of Iſrael. Deuteronomy. 3. To praiſe, to 
gn Creator alone to be b/e/eg, adored, and honoured. Hooker. 

It ſeems, in one paſſage of Spenſer, to ſignify the ſame as to wave, 

brandiſh, or flouriſh. - His ſparkling blade about his head he 6%. 

BLez'sszD, part. [of be] happy, poſſeſſed of celeſtial felicity ; as, 
the bleed in heaven. 

” Bues88D Thifle. A plant with floſculous flowers, conſiſting of 
many florets. The ſpecies are: 1. The bleſſed thiſtle, which is cul- 
tivated for the herb which is dried for medicinal uſes, but of late leſs 
uſed than formerly. 2. The yellow diftaf thiſtle. Miller. 
Br.'ssxpLY from Se, d] happily. Clitophon's taking had B/e/- 
fedly procured their meetin 7 Sidney. | 

BLe'sszpneEss [from b/efed] 1. Felicity, happineſs. The 3% Ed. 


| neſs of being little, Shakeſpeare. 2. Sanctity. 


Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that which withering on the 1 in thorn, 
SGBrows, lives and dies in fingle b/efedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Heavenly beatitude. Being begun in grace, it paſſes into glory, 
buſſedneſi, and immortality, Sourh. 4. Divine favour. 

The BuusseDNess of 4 marryd State has been repreſented by a 
very beautiful woman, having on her breaſt, inſtead of a jewel, two 
hands holding a flaming heart, and in her right hand a yoke, which 
ſhe looks upon with a friendly aſpect. 

BIE“ssER [from / %%] he that bleſſes, oſpers, or gives a bleſſing. 
Return praiſe to God, the giver * the gift, or ber of the 

B — ods Bebedt n by wide 6 is 
LE's81NG, ſub/t. 1. Benediction, a pra which happineſs is 
implored. 2. A declaration, by which it r a meets 
or authoritative manner; as, the father layeth his hand upon his 
head, and giveth the 5/ ng. Bacon. 15 Any of the means of hap- 
ineſs, advantage, giſt, or benefit. e moſt valuable 5/7 ng, of 
ociety. Addiſon. 4. Divine favour. He ſhall receive the 2 
from the Lord. P/a/ms. 5. The Hebrews, under this name, often 
underſtand the preſents which friends make to one another, in all pro- 

| bability, becauſe they are generally attended with bleſſings and com- 
pliments both from/thoſe who give, and thoſe who receive. Receive 

ny 22 at my hand, take, 7 

ee. - Genefis. + 

BLEsT, fart, the ſame with BLEssED, happy, Bt in thy geni» 
us, in thy love too 31. Pope. 4 | ME] 
Brkw, pret. [of to Bow] See To Brow. 


m 
to 


BIZW Mantle, or BI us Mantle, a title peculiar to ofie of the C 


uivants or marſhals at arms. ; 
n farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, a kind of inflamma- 
ny peo 5 ing from bruiſed blood, between the ſole and the bone 
of the foot. ; i 
BLlonr, or a BLAs F the etymology of blight is unknown. Jobaſn! 
1. Mildew, accord! K Seiner 3 ; it —— = S 
ters, in a general ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure of fruits ; or, as 
ſome Blight of the ſpring. 2. Any thing blaſting or nip ing. The 
firſt / gt of froſt ſhall ſtrip you of all. L Eftrange. 3. A difeaſein- 
cident io plants, that affefts them variouſly ; the whole plant me- 
— * . at other times only the leaves or bloſſoms, being withered 


To BLichr from the noun 1. To : 7 entitle 1 | 
— ——— fruits. — 2. To blaſt by 
uty ; as, to blight corn. 


general, to hinder 


pray thee, wy ble/ing that is brought P 


B L T 


Eeſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, + | 
And roughly Night the tender buds of joy, 
Let reaſon teach. — Lyttleton.,, __. == 
Brin, adj. [blind, Sax. blind, Dan. Su. and Ger. blindt, D 
blinds, Goth. }: 7. Deprived of fight. 2. Mentally dark, igrorusm 


unable to judge, with 4 before the thing unſeen. All author, 2 t. 
own defefts are Wind: Dryden 3. Sometimes of. Blind of hen lm « 
ture. Dryden. 4. Not ſeen, out of public view, private, gener, mour 
with ſome tendency to contempt or cenſure. ' Any Blind or (;;, It is n 
corner is j a fit houſe of common prayer. Hooker. 5. Not cally i To 
diſcernible, hard to find, obſcure. | 

100 Blind mazes of this tangFd wood. Milton. 


O0 n the d rocks are loſt. Dryden. 

To Bixp [blindan, Sax. verblenden, Ger. ] 1. To make blind 
2. To obſeure, to darken to the eye. Dar blinds the ſky. 0). 
den. 3. To darken to the anderktanting as, to blind and confouyy 
the ſtate of a controverſy. . 

Brinp, ub. 1. Something to hinder the fight; -. Civility cag, , 
Blind over duty. L'Eftrange. an. Something to miſlead the eye or di. 
derſtanding. Theſe diſcourſes ſet an 123 between his commun 
and decrees; making the one a ind for the execution of the che, 
Decay of Piety. | 

BLInp, a feint, ſhift, or artifice ; to make a perſon believe a falſity, 
E BLinD 3 can't judge of colours. "= = N colori, l. 

he Greeks ſay : T.rοπο x} Aẽꝭj˙  _ atins lay : Quid 2 
cum ſpeculo ? (What has a blind ge do with a ——r Gerry We 
ſhould not be forward in giving our opinions on things we can't }; 
ſuppoſed to have any ſkill in; leſt this proverb be hit in our tech, 
The Germans ſay : Ein blinder kan von der farbe nicht urthcilen, 

Tho ſo Brind as he that will vot ſee ? Spoken of thoſe who pr. 

tend they can't ſee what they have no mind to ſee. 

BLIxpD Cancer. See Primitive CANCER. 

BIND Nettle, an herb. 

A Man's BIIup Side; his foible or weakneſs. 6149 


| onſtituti 
Beo. 
Putical ſp 


* Veſſels [with chemiſts] fuch as have no opening but « 
one fide. | on * , 
BLi'nproup [from blind, of blind and pealdan, Sax.) having the EY 2 it 
es covered. 1 5 
7 {from in] 1. Without ſight. 2. Implicitely, wit. WES 1 e 
out examination; as, blindly to ſwallow nonſenſe. 3. Fortuitoul, WW .;. her 
without direction or judgment. £9 2 = rn 
How ſeas, earth and air, and active flame az, 
Fell thro' the mighty void; and in their fall WF lamnoſed- 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryden. RES nc. 
BLinDLY, without ſeeing or confidering. er 81 
BLiNDMAN's Buff, A play in which one is to be blindfold, att comes or 
to hunt out ſome of the reſt of the company. At Blindman's-bj v WS + 
grope his way. Hudibras. We . A rude 


BL1NDNEss — * Sax. ] 1. Want of ſight, A privation of the Funke of f 
e 


ſenſation of ſight, ariſing from ſome defect in itſelf, oru BE ood on w 
the optic nerve, and blood-yeſſels belonging to it. Milton alludes u iminals 3 
both theſe cauſes in thoſe lines „„ 2 enoug 
| So thick a drop ſerene has quench'd their orbs, 1 
| Or dim Ae veil d. Parad. Loft, B. III. I. 25, &, *T 
Tf the reader would ſee this com y explained, be ma) conſult . 
H. Boerhav. conomia animal. RE1S fabulis illufirat. Ed. Lundin. Brock [ 
and alſo Monita & Precepta Medica. Mead. 2. Ignorance, mental Brock 1 
darkneſs. We diſcover nothing but our owa slindugſ and iguo- ee-hold lar 
rance. Locke. ; Lt) Block an 
BLIinDNess of Heart, in general, has 92 by a woman Smet, in hal 
clad in green, ſtanding in the midſt of a w, in which are al s them: 
ſorts of beautiful flowers, with which ſhe is ſo delighted and taken Wa Hb Bl oc 
up, that ſhe don't obſerve the danger of a ſnake her feet, nor I avit; the 


her own ſtate, by a mole among the flowers. The: mole intimate Bios prow. 
blindneſs ; her head inclined towards fading flowers, worldly delights: SS Snatch B. 
which allure and buſy the mind to no purpoſe : for Whatever the fa. notch cut 


tering world promiſes, yet all is but a clod of earth, covered, ufd of any rop 
only under the falſe hope of ſhort pleaſures, but with many dang BF Brock [a 
all our days. | en T4 | WD bowl at. 


Bins [in fortification] are bundles of ofiers bound at both end 
and ſet up between two flakes; alſo branches of trees, or pieces d 
wood lai abr og the trenches, to bear up the bavins or hurds 
laid over with earth, which ſerve to cover them, and ſometimes ca 
vaſs, and ſometime planks erected, to obſtruct the enemy's proſ 

BtinDworRM (of bnd and cer] a ſmall viper, the leaſt of d 
Engliſh ſerpents, but venomous.” Nets and b/indworms do no hat 
Shakeſpeare. The greater flow-worm, called alſo the b/:ndworn, » 
commonly thought to be blind, becauſe of the littleneſs of his e). 
Grew. 


To'BLx« [blinck, Sv. - blinchen, Dan. ] 1. Towink or twinkle 


= To Block 
refs. Troo 
BLocka'de 
When armed 1 
e place, fo 
ace; it bein 
© take it by 1 
To Brock. 
rm] 1. To f 
al intelligence 
day receive nc 


the eyes. To trepan the one to think. Hug 
The other blind, both ſtrove to litt. Hudibras. Bron HEAT 
2. To ſee obſcurely. Shew me thy chink, to % thro with mie Bid, ignorant 
.eyne. Shakeſpeare, One eye was blinking, and one leg was lan Wa 15 1 
e. ä Kg aaea boy. 
| 1 from Bind, of blinker, Dan.] 1. One that winke Broox- nov: 
twinkles with his eyes, one chat has bad eyes. | 2. Something de. g rotection of { 
twinkles. In ſome ” we ſee many glorious ſtars, and in ſows BLo'ckisn | 
none but b/inkards and obſeure ones. Laa Ee. 4 4 ateſpeare. 80 
To BIiIxx Beer {probably of blinnan, Sax. ] to keep it unbroach Due cin! 
till it is grown tart or % = LO'CKi8HNE 
Brinxs [with — boughs torn from trees, and caſt oer Locks [of 
thwart the way where a deer is Reel to paſs, to ſtop his ſpeed The zem, . e. li 
BLIss [blirye, of bli x blidarian, Sax. to rejoice] 1 5 g ropes gc 
higheſt degree of happineſs, generally uſed of the Felicity of bir i ole Block 
_ * Happineſs in general. BJ is the ſame in ſubjet o e 
EG. % oo 5.610 agtty ; l 
BLIssP UI fol bliſs and full} 1. Happy in the higheſt degree ; LOCKTIN f 
Joyous, full Joy. ES a 3.4) La my. clic and as y. 
Windſor's ſiſul plains. \Pope, 3. Applied to the 018, a bea 


of — bleſſed ; as, 3 91 Hammond. 

L1's8FULLY [of bliſs appily. 3 6 of 

„ Bur'sruLugnss ef" M fen and Pull, Sax.] happineſs, fulteh [ 
Joy. aaa, | 

To 


WT - 76 B11'5501, to leap as a ram does upon an enten eo caterwal, to 
be 1offul. Pits i 2 ram and an ewe | 
= 11/s80MING, the act of generation between . 
3 - ler, It. bliftor, Sp. biefar; Fr. bluyfter, Du.]. 1. A 


; bl F | 6 
AE 40 formed by raiſing the cuticle from the cutis, and 


; Hing- 
filled with ſerum. 2. Any wellin n the leaves there riſeth a tu- 


| m the other parts. £ : a 2 
Saur des 25 Backs. : . The plaiſter itſelf that raiſes a bliſter, 


Is is made partly of Spaiiiſh flies: ans 0 eye 
» verb neut. ¶ blupſter, Du. ] to riſe in a bliſter. 0 
- Let my tongue blifter. Shakeſpeare. r 42 
To BLisren, orrb a8. 1. To raiſe bliſters by a burn, rubbing, or 
WE any other cauſe that hurts. 2. To raiſe puſtules with a medical 
intention; as, to b/ifter the head. Oy; 
Biirss, a kind of beet, an herb that has ſcarce any taſte or ſcent. 
1 Brirm à market town of Nottinghamſhire, about 18 miles from 
Newark, and 130 from Eondon. n 6 
BLITHE ——5 Sax.] pleaſant, jocund, merry, gay, not heavy; 
as a blithe . | | 33 309% Gro he RD AMS - 
= A BLiTHE jo; makes a bloomy viſage. The joy of the heart is 
. eaſily diſcovered in the countenance ; as on tht contrary, Triſtitia 
WT corrugat vultum, ſorrow wrinkles the face. 
SS BLi'rHLy [of blithe] briſkly; merrily. | 8 : 
WW Bri'ruxess, or BLi'TasoMNess [of blithnerre, Sax.} the quality 
Wor ſtate of being very pleaſant or merry. "9 
BI rRAHSOu for blithe) cheerful, gay. 
Froſty blaſts deface the 6/ith/ome year. 
Bloch, a puſtule, wheal, or ſmall ſwelling. | 
= To Broar, verb af. [probably from blow.. Jobnſon.] to ſwell 
ich wind; with zy emphatical. e | 
a Blaat him ap with praiſe. —Dryden: 
Virgins bloated up. Addiſon,  - : 70 
£ o BroaT, verb neut. to become ſwoln. If a perſon of a firm 
onſtitution begins to bloat, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthno?. 
ES Bro'aTzpxEss [of boar] ſwelling, tumour: Bloatedneſi and ſcor- 
yutical ſpots are ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. _ 
= Bro'srrs [of %] in ſome counties denotes a bubble. There 
Sſwimmeth in the ſea a round ſlimy ſubſtance, called a blobber, re- 
uted noiſome to the fiſh: Carew. 9 | 
X BronBrrLie [of-b/obber, or blob and lip] a thick lip. His be- 
Perlip and beetle brows commend. Dryden. | | 
= BLo'sLiyyPED, or BLo'BBERLIPPED, having ſwoln or thick lips. 
= A 5//;pped ſhell, which ſeemeth a kind of muſſel, Grew. 
latnoſed and 4/obberligped. L'Eftrange. ws 
&F BLock {block, Du. and Goth. Soc, Fr.) 1. A heavy piece of timber, 
ccher thick than long. 2. A maſs of matter, a piece of marble as 
comes out of the quarry. 3. A maſſy body. tt 
—_ For want of a Sloct, he will ſtumble at a ſtraw. Swift, 
A rude piece of timber; in contempt. An image cleft out of the 
unk of ſome tree, a divine block. Stilling fleet. 5. The piece of 
u ood on which hats are modelled. 6. The piece of wood on which 
v minals are beheaded. 7. An obſtruction or ſtop. No crime is 
ock enough in our way to ſtop our flight. Decay of Piety, 8. A 
gully. 9. A block-head, a fellow of remarkable ſtupidity. 
„ There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils, 
lt Ins cities block. Donne. . 
. Brocx [with falconers} the perch whereon the hawk is kept. 
tl WE Brock Land, a picee of land anciettly, that which is now called 
0 ee-hold land, 55 | 2 
EY Brock and Brock. (a ſea term] a phraſe uſed when two blocks 
un ; 3 in haling any or hallyard, having ſuch blocks belonging 
en Fi Brocx [in a ſhip} is a block hung in a knot at the end of a 


J. Philips: . 


nor E avit; the uſe of it is to hale up the flooks of the anchor to a 

ates WE hip's prow. WN D nr „ 

its; I Snatch Brock [in a ſhip] is a large block with a ſhiver in it, and 

iat- RS notch cut through one of its 3 for the more ready receiving 

a of any rope. It is uſed for the fall of the winding tackle. 

0 8 [among bowlers] denotes the ſmall bowl, uſed as a mark 
bowl at. | 


dc, To Bock [4/equer, Fr.] to ſhut up, to incloſe, ſo as ts hinder e- 
; 0 res. Troops to bc it up from infeſting the great road. Clarendon. 


ds Bro AD [blocus, Fr. bloccato, Tt. military art] a fort of ſiege, 
e hen armed troops are poſted at all the avenues or paſſages leading to 
xt. e place, ſo that no ſupplies or proviſions can be brought into the 


of Mace ; it being the defign of the beſiegers to ſtarve it out; and not 
m. take it by regular attacks or ftorm: | | | 
„55 To Brockapty: or Block wp [4/oquer, Fr. bloccare, It. military 
16. rm] 1. To ſtop or ſhut up all the avenues and paſſages, and hinder 
intelligence being ſent into or out of the town or fort, ſo that it 
ay receive no relief. 2. To ſtop up in general. 3 
Huge bales of Britiſn cloth hlockade the door. Pope. 
| BLo'cxHEaD [of block, Teut. and heapob, Sax. the head] a ſtu- 
Wd, ignorant fellow, a dclt, one without parts. ay | 
BLoCxHEaDED [from Blockbead] ſtupid, heavy, dull; as, a block- 
_ boy, L'E range. p N REN 1 5 n 
Brocx-nhousx, a fort of fortreſs to block 5 
—— of Lene boch honſes. Raleigh. — - — 1 Ne 
Lo'cxisn [of block, Teut.] i ty ſtupi l. Bhckih Ai 
bakeſpeare. CER -_ 225 So _ 
BLo'cxisnLY [from blockio} ignorantly, ſtupidly. , « | 
er „ enen ; 
Locks [of a ſhip] are a kind of wooden, pullies; havi ive 
chem, 1. e. little Nucl fixed with a cock and a 2 N 
ning ropes go. | 7 A SI EIS oth. 
Deuble.BLocks me a ſhip} are ſuch as are uſed when much | 
 equired, becauſe they will purchaſe with more eaſe than Gogle 
locks, though much flower. | 


made by the ſeparation of any 


* 8; - —_ 
* 2 DR 
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| Buo'nkar; fab. [I ſuppoſe for Marler. Jolnſn] 
Dur net livery's being all too 24 ] 
For thilke ſame ſeaſon, when all is yclad 
With pleaſance. 


72 Spenſer. 583 
Bro xte, a town of Poland, about 20 miles weſt of Warſaw. Lat. 


20 0. N. Long. 209 30“ E. | 
Broop [blod, Su. and Dan. bloed. Du; O. and L. Ger. blut, H. 
Ger. bloth, Goth.] 1. A warm, red liquor or humour, circulating by 
means of arteries and veins, through every part of the body; by mi- 

croſcopes the blood appears to conſiſt of lictle red globules ſwimmin 

in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſerum. 2. Chil 
| proghny. Thou art my fleſhy my blood, my daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Family, kindred. | 
A friend of our own Slood, a brother kind. aller. 25 
4. Deſcent, lineage. Not running in a 6/004, like the perpetual 
gentleneſs. of the Ormond family. 3 5. Blood-royal, regal li- 
neage. A prince o' the 4/294, a ſon of Priam. Shakeſpeare. 6. Birth, 
noble extraction. A gentleman of Clood. Shakeſpeare. 7. Murder, vio- 
lent. death. Blood will have blood. Shakeſpeare. 8. Life. When 
wicked men have ſlain a righteous perſon, ſhall I not require his 5% 
at your hand? 2 Samuel. g. For blood; a low phraſe. Tho' his life 
or blood were at ſtake. In the ſame ſenſe, for his heart, is uſed, A crow 
lay battering upon a muſcle, and could not, for his blood, break the 
ſhell. L*Efrange. 10. The carnal part of man, as oppoſed to the 
ſpiritual. . Fleſh and '4/cod hath not revealed it unto thee, but my fa- 
ther which is in heaven. St. Matthew. II. Lemper of mind, ſtate 
of the paſſions. ' . = | 
Will you., great Sir, that glory. blot, 


In cold lad, which you gain'd in hot. Hudibras. 


- 12. Hot ſpark, a man of fire. The news put divers young b/95 


into a fury. Bacon. The juice of any thing. The lle of grapes. 


Geneſis. | 
To BLoop [from the noun] 1. Sometimes to let blood medically. 
2. To ſtain with blood. He was &looged' up to his elbows by a couple 
of Moors, whom he had been butchering with his own imperial 
hands. Addiſon. 3. To enter upon the game, to enure to blood. as 4 
hound. Ye were 4/:94cd in a yielded prey: Spenſer. 4. To heat, to 
exaſperate. Matters grew more exaſperate; the auxiliary forces of 
French and Engliſh were much b/ooded one againſt another. Bacon. 
BLooD-BOLTERED [from 41007 and bolter] blood ſprinkled. | 
The Llood-Boltered Banquo ſmiles upon me. Shakeſpeare. 
Broo'p-FLOwER [hemanthus, Lat.] a plant originally brought from 


the cape of Good Hope, and many years preſerved in the curious 


gardens in Holland, but in England it is ſtill very fare. Miller, 
BLoop-GUILTINESs from blocd and guilty] murder, the crime of 
ſhedding blood. . With Zocd-guiltineſi to heap offence. Spencer. 
BLoop-ro'r [of S led and Hot] hot in the ſame degree with the blood 
circulating in the body. Warm the beer b/ood-hot, Locke, , _.. 
BLoop-HouUNDs, a kind of hunting - dogs, ſo called for their 
moſt exquiſite ſeent; for though the game happen to be dead, or if 
wounded it makes its eſcape from the huntſmen, or if it be killed, 
and never ſo clearly removed away, yet they will find their way to it, 
and they ſeize with great | ap 3 | 
Theſe rav'ning #/c0d-hounds that purſue 
In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me. Southerne. 
A Bblod-hound will follow the tract of the perſon. . Arbuthnor. 
BL. 00'DINEss oe blovixnerpe, Sax.] a being bloody in body; alſo 
bloody-mindedneſs. | | | | 
Broo'dLess I blodley, Sax.], 1. Having no blood, dead. The þ/cod- 
leſs carcaſs of my Hector ſold. Dryden, 2. Without ſlaughter. 
Beauty with a Locale conqueſt finds 
A welcome ſovereignty in rudeſt minds. . Waller. 
To BLOOD-LET [of le and let] to bleed, to open a vein. It 
is known by experiments of Blaod. letting. Arbuthnot. = 
BLooQD-LE'TTER [of sad and t6 let] he that bleeds or lets blood. 
The ignorance of the Blood. letter in letting blood. Wiſeman. 
BLoop-LETTING, ,zoun ſuliſt. the taking away of blood. 
BLoop Red-hot [with ſmiths] the laſt degree of heat given to 
their iron in the forge. 


Broop Running. itch [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, proceeding; | 


from .an inflammation of the blood, cauſed by. being hard rid, or 
over-hard laboured; ſo that the blood gets between the ſkin, and the 
fleſh, which makes a horſe rub and bite himſelf, and, if not cured, 
will turn to a mange. Aa $5. 5 

BLoo'psHED. 1, The crime of ſpilling of blood, murder. Abhor- 
red bloodſbed and tumultuous ſtrife. Spen/er. 2. Slaughter. 

So by him Cæſar got the victory, 

_ _ * , Fhro' great blooded. Senſer. 

Broo'psHeDDER [from blood and Sed] a murderer, or a ſhedder of 
blood. He that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a 6/40d-/edder. 


n 75 


BLoo'psromT, or BLoo'DSHOTTEN [of blood and for] a diſtemper of 


the eyes; when the hlood - veſſels are very much diſtended, ſo as to 


make the eyes appear red. That is occaſioned by an extravaſation of 
blood-redning clouds reflect his S t eye. Garth. _ 

BLoop Spavin [with farriers] a diſtemper in horſes, being a ſoft 
ſwelling, that grows through the hoof,” and is uſually full of blood. 

Boop Stone, a ftone effectual in ſtopping bleeding, called alſo 
hematites: The blood. ſtone worn is thought to be good for them that 
bleed at the noſe, which is by aſtriction and cooling of the ſpirits. 
Bacon. The blood-ſtone is green, ſpotted with a bright es.” 
Woodward, N | K 

B oOD Strange or BLoop. Wort, two ſorts of herbs. 

Buoop Sucker [of blood and fuck} 1. A leech, a fly; zny thing 
that ſucks blogd. 2. A murderer, a cruel man. A knot you are 


= 


of damned Sd. ſuclers. Shakeſpeare. _ nd 
Blood ite [of blod and prea, Sax.] an amereiament or cuſto- 
mary fine, paid as a compoſition and atonement for the ſhedding or 
drawing of. blood. 6 4 ths ys, 
Like Buaov like good. This ſhort, proyerbial rhime alludes to 
equality in marriage, and teaches us, that where people of a different 
ſtate or condition (we may add age, temper, religion, principle „ Cc.) 
come together, nothing but jarring and uneaſineſs enſues. The La- 
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drying by the 


B I. 0 


wvoles 8d 1 . . urenal cenſure the maryying 4 wo- 
man an in 1 45 aas evil. Intolerabilius nibil ef 


fæmina dives. 

Buoo'piLy [from /oody] in a bloody or cruel manner, with a dil 
poſition . ſned blood; 224 butcher d. ae n in- 
clin'd. | 

1 a blood or black 


BLoo'pTHIRSTY [of blood an rw, 4. of ſhedding blood. | 


The image of God the &/oodthirfly have not. Raleigh. 


_ Boop VESSEL [of Good and weſſe/} a veſſel appropriated by nature 


for conveyin the blood thro* the body. 
Br oo Dv „ is Sax. blutig, H. 66.1 daubed or beſmeared vin 
blood 
wt bloxy man is that? he can report, 
As deemeth by his a of the revolt 
The neweſt ſtate; 5 Macbeth, Ad 1. Stent „ 
2. Cruel, murderous, bloodthirſty; A Ne to men or facts. I grant 
him bloody. Shakeſpeare, The 300 & will be aveng d. Milton. 
BLoo'pdy Hand [in foreſt law] t % crime of a treſpaſſer in à foreſt 
againſt veniſon, when he is taken with hands or other parts bloody, 
by which he is judged to have killed a deer, altho' he is not found 


* F [4 


chaſing or huntin 
Bcr fee phyſicians an exulceration of the guts, with 


quent and bl ejections. 
Loody-Minded [of blood and mind] cruel, inclined to bloodſhed. 
Ti bloody-minged colonel. Dryden. 
Broom [probably of bloem, Du. or blorm, Sax. bluhum, Ger. ] 1. 
The bloſſom or flower of a tree, c. which precedes the fruit. 
The bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. Milton. 


2. 2. The ſtate of i immaturity, the fate of any thing ripening. to higher 


i 
My youth in b/oom, your age in its decay. Dryden, 
3+ The blue dic upon * and grapes juſt gathered. | 
A Boon [in the he works] a piece of iron wrought by the firſt 
hammering to a 2 maſs, two foot long, called blom 
To BLook ut forth blooms or bloſſoms. If you do not pull 
off ſome bloſſoms bl firſt time a tree hloometb, it will bloſſom itſelf to 


death. Bacon, 2. To produce in the fame manner as bloſſoms are 


produced. Rites, now ſuperſtitious, when the _ of devout or 
charitable affection 6/oomed them, no man could juſtly have condemned 


as evil. Hooker, 3. To be in a ſtate of youth and i improvement. 


Beauty, frall flower, that every ſeaſon fears, 

HBloms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pope. 
B166'Mirs, blooming buds. 
Broo une, or Boo'my [of bloom] full of blooms, —_— 

my ſpray. Milton and Pope. 
Broak from blow] act of blowing, a blaſt, 

_  Outruſh'd with an unmeaſur d roar, 
Thoſe two winds, nnn clouds in heaps, aber to ei- 
ther's blore: 

To Blo'ss0M [bloxymian, Sax. bloelſemen, Du.] to put — bloſ- 
ſoms as a tree. 

A BLo'ssom [bloyme; Sax. bloeſſem, Du.] the flower of a tree of 
plant, previous to the ſeed or fruit. OT 

BLo'ss0MLEs3, without bloſſoms: - 

BTossou Colour, or PEACH Colour (in a horſe] is ſlich, as when 
the hair is white, but intermixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. 

BroT. 1. A ſpot or ſtain upon paper with ink. 2. An oblitera- 
tion of ſomething written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 
And make of all an univerſal Sor. Dryden. 
3. A ſpot in reputation, a diſgrace, a reproach. 
It is no vicious & et, murder or foulneſs. Shakeſpeare, | 

A Bror in Back-gammon [bloet, L. Ger.) when a ſingle man hes 

ot to be taken up; whence to hit a 5/o7, A blot which may fo ea- 

ran ke a partridge] 1. To i 

o BLoT [blottir, Fr. to hide or couch like a e] 1. To 
with ink or any thing elſe, ſo that the writing is 8 or * 5 
dered not legible, The laſt and greateſt art, the art to hlt. Pope. 2. 
ro make black ſpots on paper, to blur. Heads over- full of matter be 
like pens over. full of ink, which will ſooner 6/27, than make any fair 
letter. Aſcham. 3. To diſgrace, to disfigure. It Slate thy beauty, 
as froſts bite the meads. Shakeſpeare. 4. To darken. He Eat” how 
earth bots the moon's gilded wane. Coley. 

To Bror (or ſtain) a man's reputation. 

To BLorT out, to eraſe, to obliterate, to efface. One at like this 
blots out a thouſand crimes. Dryden. | 

To Bor ont . one's memory, tb forget. . * 

3 from blot] a puſtule, wheal, or bladder on the Skin. , 

pots 1 11 tches of * colours. Harwey. 

57405 LOTE rom bl}, to ſwell, to puff up; alſo to ſt ſoaking or 
as bloted herrings. See To BLoar: 

B15 TED "—_ "go herrings dried i in the ſmoke, red herrings. 

Brorzo, 107. ed. . 

A BTO A ſtroke. 2. The ſtroke of death. 41. 
0 your t of Pu 4 ſtrike the Blow. Dryden. 3. A fingle 

action, a adden accident or event. If once defeated, they loſe a 
vince at a blow. Dryden. 4. Thea of a fly, by which ſhe — 
eggs in fleſh. Wich the blows of flies, 

- His braſs inflicted wounds are fill'd. Chipinns. 

To Blow, verb «8. [irteg. Verb pret. blew 3" part. paſſ. blown, 
blapan or blopan, Sax. 1 1. To move with a current of air. 2, Some- 
times imperſonally with 7 ; as, it blew à tempeſt. 3. To pant, to 

uf, to be almoſt breathleſs ; as, ſhe's ſweating and TY? 4. To 

reathe. 5, To ſound by being blown. thereal trumpet from on 
high. gan blow. Milton. 6. 19 ſound or mufically by wind. 
Blox an alarm, Numbers. 7. To blow over. To paſs away without 
effect. The ſtorm is le over; and forms Blow over. in an 
active ang paſſive form. 


1. 


E To Brow {blopan, Sax. ] to open as a flower, ws Woo" to bloſ. | 


To Bow up, to bbw into the air b ad OO? The 
enemy's magaziner Hew vp Tathr. 4 225 2 


9 Y 
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and bluff. Dryden. 


head. 


B L U 


To Brow ward a2. . To drive away by the "OW of the In. 
Trees blown down. Shakeſpeare. Blow away thoſe miſts. Denn 2 1 
2. To inflame with wind. The ſmith bleweth the coals in the fr. , 
ſaiah. 3. To ſwell, to puff into bulk. =—_ =» 

No rw ambition doth our arms unite. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To form = thing by blowing it into ſha 

- Spherical bubbles boys blow wit water. Boyle. 

5 To warm with the breath. Dick the ſhepherd 4/ows his nail 
bakeſpeare: 6. To ſpread by report. See Brown. 

To Brow var, to extinguiſh by wind or the breath. Blow out zl 
the ſtars that light the ſæies. Dryden. - 

To Brow up, to raiſe or Well with breath. It Blows a man 1; 
like a bladder. Shakeſpeare. 

To BLow up, to raiſe into the air by the force of gun-powder; 3 
to b/ow up a mine or rock. 

Blo'wss, a kind of whale, which ſpouts forth a great deal of un 
Wa ; alſo a melter of tin. The b/ wing · bone with the blowers, (a 


oerseé- Honſes fat tin works] furnaces where the tin oz j 
melted and caſt. 

. BuowinG Snake [of Virginia] a kin of viper, which blows an 
ſwells the head exceedingly, before — the bite. | 

BLown Milk, yo yes or homes ml 

Blown [irreg paſſ. of blow] * blown. 

Brown blopa pan, rf having the . leaves o 7 

BLown boiling of ſugar] is when the ſides of the copper. pn, 
in which ths lug has been boiled for a conſiderable time, is ** 
with the ſkimmer; and a perſon blowing through the holes of it fron 
one fide to the other, certain ſparks or {mall bubbles fly out, which 

an indication that the ſugar is come to that d of boiling. 

„ upon, divul 4 ſeen by ſeveral, deſpiſed, ſlighted. 

It is Blown, it is diſcovered, or made public. 

 BLow- Pipe [of blow and pipe] a hollow tube uſed by ſeveral at 
ficers in blowing with the mouth. 

- BLow-Point, a child's play. 

Boys ſhall not play DN 
At ſpan-counter or blow point. Donne. 

Browrn [of blow] bloom or bloſſom. Ambition and cove | 

touſneſs being but green and newly grown up, the ſeeds and eſecè RR 
— owth and bud. Raleigh. 1 Br. v's 


were as yet but potential, and in the 
BLowze, a fat red - faced bloted wench. nſe of 
BLo“wz v, ſunburnt, high coloured. ; Br vꝰs 


BLV'BBER, the fat of a whale before i it is boiled. as BLOBBEL. elour in 

To Bus, to weep, fo as to ſwell the cheeks. Bluhbering a FX {| 
weeping, weeping and b/ubbering. 3 | 

BL.u'BBERED, adj. 1. Swelled with weeping ; as, blubber d face and 
blubber'd cheeks. 2. Swelled big : pl commonly to my lip; *, 
8 1 . 

LUBBER-Lipp'd, ha at or ſwelled lips. norm 

B v on 14 ſhort Rick ker club, with one ed 
loaded, uſed as an offenſive weapon to knock one down. - 

Br un [leu, Fr. blazaine, Du. blau, Ger. man, Su. blep, bleo, u 
bleoth, Sax.) one of the ſeven original colours. 

BLuz-Boitle, a flower of the bell-ſhape, a ſpecies of bottle · lone 
alſo a large ſort of fly with a blue belly. 

What blue- bottle alive, 
Did ever with ſuch fury drive ? Prior. 

2 Cap, a arts of ſalmon, with a — blus ſpot © on It 

a 

Blu as a Razor, ( d for Blue as azufe. © 

BLuz-Mantle, the title of one of our purſuivants at arms. 

Turnſole Blu, a blue uſed by painters, by boiling a quarter of 2 
pound of turnſole in a bo nn and a half of water. 

BLug-EYeDd [of blue ] having bue eyes; as, Blur 9 maid, 

BLUE-HAIRED [of blue 1 hair] dag gd conc His 4Jue-hair'd 
deities. Milton. © © ” | 

Buvu'tLy [of b/ae] with a blue colour. 

BLv'enzss [of blue] the quality of being blue. 7 

Brurr, ſurly, bluſtering ; as, to look Fu or big. Black brow! 


own tot 
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To BLuye, to {wa PN | 
B urr-Headed [ſhip one Tr is ſmall forward, and be 
ſtern too ſtrait up. 

BLu'tNG of Metals (with gilders] 1 is the heating any metal till it la 
aſſumed a blue colour. 

BLvu'isH [of blue 77 blue in ſome +. co ci 54 tinſel. Se 

Brv'isunkss [of 574% a * gree of blue colour. I cd WW 
make with crude copper a ſolution without the b/ui/one/s. 255 re, wher 

To BLvu'npgr, verb newt. [ hlunderen, Du: perhaps from 10 = : 


Board 
biste) 1. To miſtake groſoly and fupidly, to err very wide) c | 
e contempt. 2. T {cos Arg Rumble. | _ 0 
HFle who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe lea Near 


ning. 
Means not, but Hunders round about a meaning. P, affai 
To BLuwDes, verb ad.” To mix 3 or * He bla EI by _ 


and confounds all t Itillim fler. be p 
Brv vox, a grols miſtake, a — Boarp 3 
BLu'nper-suss [Donder-buſs; Du.] a ſhort of a lf Togo 4 {i 

bore ; alſo a careleſs perſon, who commits-miſtakes an blunders * op 


| Buu' NDERER, one apt to make groſs miſtakes or blunders, ab 


Rin ain aan er Mb e Ain + dart fellow Th 
thick-ſcull'd Lander: N range. al] 


*BLu'nxer, a ſort of light ve Colour. t Gaze the 
Bi v' Caſaubon derives it of af, Gr. 1 — t attempt 


uncertain] 1. Having a dull edge or point, not ſharp, d 

ſtanding, not quick: \ ws if» ln Ne no rs 

2. Rough, noi delicate, not civil, not nice. The mayor can wy 

them in a b/unt manner. Wotton. Blunt truths more miſchief aa 

falnoods do. Pope. 3. Abrupt, got elegant. To uſe too * 

cumſtances e er one come to the is weariſome, to uſe non 

is Hf. Bacon. 4. Hard to penetrate. This ſonſe is improper, , 
To Br Ur. 1. To dull the edge or of any thing. 1. hal 

preſs or weaken any deſire of the mind.  Bluny not his Jove- 


%. e f ig | | Br VII 


Biv'nruy [from 6lunt] 1. In a blunt manner, without ſharp 

Courſely, plainly, roughly. 
re OT OO | 
= © Sn ſomething blunt, not very ſharp. oe m 
IE BLv'xrThEss. 1. Want of 70 or point. 2. Coarleneſs arſeneſs, roughn 
er manners, rude fincerity. His ſilence grew wit, his b/untae/s inte- 
rity, his beaftly ignorance, virtuous ſimplicity. / 
CRE BrunT-wirTeD [of 2 > a dull, ſtupid. 
ord, i in demeanour. e/peare. (EA Cr gs 
= {| 3 Sp. a blot. . Skinner] -a blot or ſtain with ink; De. 
ra blemiſh upon a man's reputation. Man once fallen, has nothing 
rt a great 4/ur, a total univerſal pollution. South. 
ro 


nels, 


* #448 


- Blunt-witted 


1 


Such an act, VV 
- *  . . , That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
. To blot or ſtain in general. 5 5 
| Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, 1 


Baut cannot 3% my loſt renown. Hudibras. 
= BLv'zze, that which is blotted or ſtained. | p Z 
To Brun 4 Trumpet, to make a hoarſe jarring ſound: r 
= To Bruar [without etymology. Jobnſon] to ſpeak raſhly and 
conſiderately. They cannot hold, but Surf aut thoſe words, which 
ieerwards they are forced to eat. Hakewell, . . . 
To Brusn (prob. of bloſen, wg 1. To redden in the face, either 
I; rcaſon. of. modeſty, ſhame, or {urprize. Shame cauſeth b/y/o:ng, 
ing is the reſort of the blood to the face, altho' bluſhing will be 
cn in the whole breaſt, yet that is but in paſſage to the face. Bacon. 
SE To carry a red or any ſoft and bright colour. And bears his 64%. 
Ss honours thick upon him.  Shakefprare. 3. With at before the cauſe 
= ſhame. Pages S -b d at him. Shakeſpeare. . ' 4s 1 
ge a BLusx [or glimpſe] of a thing. Purely identical propoſi- 
on, obviouſly and at firſt 5/y/4, contain no certain inſtruction. Locke. 
Br usn, or Bus [from the verb] -1. A redneſs. in the face 
oceeding from modeſty, ſhame, or uſton; 2. A red or purple 
our. Here the roſes 64% ſo rare, 

; Here the mornings ſmile ſo fair, 
As if neither cloud nor wind, as 
* Zut wou'd be courteous, wou'd be kind. Craſhaw. _. 
== BLv'sxinc, a phenomenon in the animal œconomy, excited from a 
Inſe of ſhame, &c, he 
Brus [from s] having the colour of a bluſh ; as, a 6/u/y 
iour in the face, . 


» IF 
— 


2 


IS noiſe, as a boiſterous wind, to be violent and loud. 
| So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 


nd | | 
15 4 So now his Haſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcour. 2 
To ſwagger, puff, or bully; as, to huff and 3/ufer. 3. To keep a 


1 9 


r, or make a great noiſGQ. . | 

Brus rA {from the verb}, 1. Roar, noiſe, tumult. 

14 The ſkies look grimly, . | 

And chreaten preſent b/ufters. Shakeſpeare. ä | 

WF. Boiſterouſneſs, turbulence, boaſt, fury; as, to make a great Bluſter. 

Brus rxEA [of b/ufter] a ſwaggerer, a bully, a turbulent noiſy 
ow. 3 05 | 


oF 4 Biu'srrnG Fellow, a rude, rattling, troubleſame fellow. 
WW BLu'srzovs [from byfter] tumultuous, noiſy, not mild. 
1 The ancient heroes were illuſtriquss . . 
I {| For being benign and not blufrous. Hudibrat. 

Bui [in muſic] the third note in the modern ſcale. _ 

4 Gamut, I am the ground of all accord, "oo 

a Bui, bianca, take him for thy lord. Shaleſpeare. 
Bur A“ RE, or B LL, one of the notes of the ſcale of mu- 
, uſually called ſoft or flat, in oppoſition to ſharp. | 1 
Bo, interj. a word of terror from Bo, an old northern captain of 
Icch fame, that his name was to terrify the enemy. Temple] as, 
can't ſay 50 to a gooſe. 3 tb Ie 
Boa, Lat. a kind of enz mentioned by Pliny, that follows 
erds of cattle, and ſucks dugs of cows, ſome of which have 
on to that largeneſs, that a young child was found in the belly of 
ee in the time of the Emperor — — . 

Boa [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, wherein red pimples ariſe in the 
; — the meaſles or ſmall-pox. Lat. c 
AS Boaxz'rGes [Syr. of bonai, ſons, and reges, a report or noiſe, par- 

Nalarly of * and in compound, Bi of # tha. al yr oh xr 
rr Saviour gave to the apoſtles, James and John. 

A Boar 8 beer, Du.] a male ſwine. 

= To Boar, or To Boas [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to boar or 
ore, when he ſhoots out his noſe as high as he can. 
M Board: [baurd, Goth. bonæd, bond, Sax. } 1, A plank, a piece 
Pp wood of more length and breadth. than thickneſs ; as, board; and 
Planks. 2. A table. 3. Entertainment, food; as, at bed and board. 
Acuble at which a council or court is held. Better acquainted with 
1 we _ by: my ſat at that Board. Clarendon. $: The af. 
BW. cated at a table; a court of juriſdiction. i ; 
ould be preſent at that Saard. _ x" OREN Sing 


== = = > 


17 
ee ee, I dee floor ofa tips „„ 

27 3 eee my Fr. abbardare, I. to enter into a 
WS Boarv-Fage;, money given ſervants in lieu of (ew 4; * 
enge vietuals, © rok ey 


KL Boarp, verb a#. 1. To cover or lay BN 4 a1 5 = - 
. : N 2 nnen with We 
ain. z. To place as a boarder in another — 2 r — 


my WF gan to ard. $ Of» To attack 

e —Y Ta Smpt upon. one, aborder — Fr“ r eres 

1. —— werk nent. 1. To be dieted. 2. To live in a | A 
n dihere main rute is paid for eating. We at firſt dd e wid 
jet oe ©. e ri eg 

ü the fü e, eiter men in any part of her; to enter 285857 — 
f | le =_ when applied to a place at land. *: 2x hos 
Fu WY «erm uſod of two hips lying cloſe together, or 

- 2" within Board [a ſea term] is to be within a ſhip. 
1 To be bun, Boar, is to — Foe the ſhip, tre 


Deliver a plain meſſage bluntly. 


ur [from the now] 1. To blot or ſtain paper with ink; to 


? 


1 To BLu'srEr [probably of blepe, Sax. q. d. blaſter] 1. To make | 


To threw ever Boar, is to throw out of the ſhip into the ſea, Ec. 
o /iip by the Boas, is to flip down by the ſhip's fide. NN 


To make a Board, or To Board it up to [a ſea phraſe] to turn the 


fup, up to the windward, ſometimes on one tack and ſometimes on 
anot Err. 25 p 18 | bg, WEE 2 155 | 
Toe make a good Board [a ſea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip, when ſhe has 
advanced much to the windward at one tack or turning. | 
Mob gals [of board] one who diets br tables with another at a ſet- 


rate. 
_Boa'rbinG-School [of board and ſchool] 4 ſchool where the ſcholars 
live and diet with the maſter. © oh: 
Bo'artss. {of Boar] ſyiniſh, cruel, brutal. Boariſp phangs. Shake- 
fare. 
Boa AIsnNESS [of banipe and nerpe; Sax.) ſwiniſh diſpoſition. 
Boa'rs8PBAR [of boar and ſpear] a ſpear uſed in hunting the boar. 
To Boasr, verb neur. [probably of boſno, C. Brit! boſt, Wel. 
hoan, Sax. ] to brag, vaunt, diſplay one's worth or actions in big 


Words; with /. 2. Sometimes with iz. Boaſting in that which was 


their ſhame. ¶Miſeman. 3. To exalt one's elf. You have Boaſted 
againſt me, and multiplied your words. Exzektel. 

To Boasr, verb act. 1. To brag of or diſplay a thing with often- 
tatious words. If I have boajted any thing to him of yon, I am not 
aſhamed. 2 Corinthians. To boat the intereſt they had in him. Azter- 
bury. 2. To magnify, to exalt ; with the reciprocal pronoun and 1. 
Boaſt themſelwves in the multitude of their riches. P/alms: Boaſi them- 
ſelves of idols. Id. > A | | He 

Boasr [from the verb] 1. Cauſe of boaſting, occafion of pride, the 
thing boaſted. , | : 
Not Tyro nor Mycene match her name; ED | 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud 5 of fame. Pope: 
2. A brap, a vaunt, or bounce, an oſtentatious proud ſpeech. The 
beaſt will be conſur d, when the great action that occaſion's it is for- 
gotten. Spectator. | | | 

Gꝛeat Boas r, ſmall roaſt; Briareus ¶ e apparet, cam fit lepus, Lat. 
Bag. Pala o Xeyws, Gr. Grands wenteurs, petits faiſeurs, Fr. 
(Great boaſters, little doers.) Mel hrehlens und nichts dahinrer ; or, 
Gzoſz prahlin aber kein bezahlen. (Great boaſt but no payment.) The 
Italians ſay : Gran wigna e poca wa. (A great vineyard; but few 
grape.) | Fs Pe gt 

Boa'srer [of boaſt] a bragger, an oſtentatious vaunter of any 


Kane oftentatious, bragging, apt to boaſt, Boaſful and 


rough your firlt ſon is a ſquire. Pope | | 

 Boa'sTING, agj.. [of bea] bragging, vaunting: | 
 Boa'sTINGLY, in a boaſting, vaunting manner. A pitch of impiety 
boaſtingly to avow our fins. Decay of Piety. 185 . 

Boar [baxe, Sax. boot, Du. bot, Ger. baat, Su. Zatean, Fr. 
batelle, ied a veſſel to paſs the water in. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed 
from other veſſels by being fmaller and uncovered, and commonly 
moved by rowing. „„ 8 Sy 

BoaTs are of many ſorts ; as, a ſhip-boat or {kiff, a long-boat, a 
ferry-boat, &c. Some have likewiſe the name of boats which go to 
ſea; as, a paſſage-boar,. packet-boat, and advice-boat, fly- boat, Wc. 
Theſe are ſhips of a ſmall ſize. 1 I 

To fend the Boar [a ſea phraſe] is to keep her from daſhing or beat- 
ing againſt the rocks, ſhip's fide, or ſhore. OT: 

Free the Boat [a ſea term] is to caſt water out of her. 

Man the Boat k 
called the boat's gang | | 5 

To fwift the 2 0 [ſea language] is to make faſt a rope round 


- 


about the boat by the mo, and to faſten the boat-rope to it, in 


order to ſtrengthen the boat to endure her tow. FE, 
BoaT-Rope [with ſailors} that rope by which the ſlip tows her boat 
at the ſtern. 1 2 255 
To trim a Boar, is to keep her erðe. 
To wind a Boar, is to turn her head about. 8 
Boa“ Trio [boatus, Lat] roar, loud noiſe. In Meſſina inſurrection 
the guns were Heard as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about an hundred 
Italian miles, theſe diſtances being, in a ſhort time, in loud boations. 
Dern: ©: | 5 
Boa'TMan,. or Boa'TsMan [of boat and man] he that manages a 
boat. An ill- bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 
Boa'Tswatn of a Ship [Beſſeman, Fr. of bootſmart, Du. and I. 
Ger. badypan, Sax.] an officer who has charge of her rigging, ropes, 
cables, anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, c. 1 41 es 
care of the long-boat and her furniture, and ſteers her, either by him- 
ſelf or his mate. He calls out the ſeveral gangs on board to «; 
watches, works, e. and is alſo a fort of provoſt-martial for puniſh- 
ing offenders, ſentenced either by the captain or a'court-martial of the 
fleet. A boatſwain's mate has the jar command of the long-boat, 
for the ſetting forth of anchors, weighing or fetching home an anchor, 
warping, towing or mooring z and 1s to give an account of his ſtore. 
To Bos, werb ad. [of uncertain etymology. Jabnſon] 1. To cut; 
Junius. 2. To beat, drub, or bang. | 
In their own land beaten, 605 d, and thump'd. 'Shake/eare. 


3. To cheat, to defraud, to trick out of a thing. 8 
bY Gold and jewels that 5ob'd from bim. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bos, werb new; to play backward and ard, or Toofel 
againſt any thing. 1 n 
N Sometimes lurk 1 in a 's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, _ EMS: 16 
517 when the drinks againſt her lips I'bob. Shale arr. 
5 ; birth-day jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryden. 
Bon, à cut or ſhort perrivig, | | p 
; Bon {from the verb neut.] 1. RN hy langs ſo as — 
ooſely, generally an ornament at the ear; as, or Car-ring. 
Tue gaudy goſlip when ſhe's (et 5 21 
nd cater and at each ear 4 bob. Dryden. | th 
2. The wor, repeated at the end of a ſtanza: a low word. To bed; 
to bed, wall be the 5:6 of the ſong. A. gy 3. A blow, Tam 
ſharply taunted, yea ſometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs. ebam. 
4. The ball of a ſhort pendulum. s „ 
49 Bon, a taunt or-ſcoff, in low language. 1 
_ Regal Bon [a very low word] the ſtrong waters called geneva. _ 


a fea term] is to put the men into her, that are 


8 


; - Bo'p1LEss [from body]. without a body, having no body, incorpo- 


thread or 13 


B © 0 


dos dan [with archers is the ſteel of an arrow or ſhaft, that is 


Fall breaſted and! towards the head. 


| | * I 
Boes · Tai [among the canting crew] a light woman; alſo an eu- 


nuch, or impotent fellow: | | | | 
Bo'snrn Fbobine, Fr. from bomlyz, Lat.] little tools uſed in-making 
bone-lace, being ſmall pins of wood, with a notch to wind the thirea 
about ;- alſo for winding filk or worſted, &c. for throwing. Knit or fit 
down to bobbins or bone-lace. Tatler. FOR be 
£6. pak hy round white tape uſed by women to tye their head- 
hs with. | | | | 
Bosnin-Work [of bobbin and work] work woven with bobbins. 
Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the manner of 
bobbin-work, Grew. 3 
Boß-nERRA [of bob and cherry] a play among children, in which 
the cherry is hung ſo as to bob againſt the mouth. Bob- cherry teaches 
tience and c Pope and Ar but hnot. | LE, 
Bos-Tail [of bob, in the ſenſe of to cut, and tail] cut tail, ſhort 
2 Avaunt, you curs, | 
Be thy mouth or black or white 
Or bob-tail like, or trundle- tail. Shakeſpeare. 
Bon-Taile [of Bob. tail] having a cut or ſhort tail. 
| A bob-tailed cur cried in a gazette. L'Eftrange. 
| Bon-Wip [of bob and wig] 8 ſhort wig. | 
: A bob-wig, and a filken bag tied to it. Spedtator. 
Bonn, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy, about 28 miles ſouth- 


_ eaſt of Pavia. Lat. 44 35 7N. Long. 10 E. 


Boca- ch,, the entrance of che harbour of Carthagena in South 


Bocha'na, a large town of Uſbec Tartary, ſituated on the river 
8 about 60 miles weſt of Sarmacand. Lat. 40 N. Long. 
{ 9 . pA 4 

. [with logicians] the fifth mode of the third figure. In 
a ſyllogiſm in Bocardo, the firſt propoſition is particular and negative 
the ſecond univerſal, and the middle term the ſubject in the two firſt 


| Propoſitions ; as, | 


1. Some animal is not man, | 
2. Every animal is endued with ſenſation. 
. Therefore there is ſomething endued with ſenſation befides man. 
Boccasi' xx, a ſort of linnen cloth, a fine buckram. . 
' 18 [with chemiſts] a glaſs veſſel with a great belly like a cu- 
curbite. 


' Bo'cxzLer, or Bock RET [in falconry] one of the kinds of long- 


winged hawks. | | 
Bo'cxHoLT, a town of Munſter, in Weſtphalia, Lat. 519 40' N. 
Long. 6%:20' PR. 


Bocxnonb [boc-hond, Sax.) a book-hoard, a place where books, 


writings, &c. are laid up. 


--Bo'cxLanp [boc-land, Sax. i. e. book land] land held by charter 
or inſtrument in writing, and not to be made over to another, ei- 
= by ſale or gift, but left intire to the next heir; an hereditary 
To Bop, verb ad. [bobiari, Sax.) to foretel, to be the omen of 
either good or bad; as, this bodes me no good. This bodes ſome ſtrangs 
eruption to our ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 


T0 Bop, verb neut. to foreſhew, to be an omen. 


Whatever now | | 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. 
Bo'ptemenT [from bode] portent, omen. This fooliſh dreaming 
ſuperſtitious girl makes all theſe bodements. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bopex [a word in Shakeſpeare which is perhaps corrupted from 
bogghe. Johnſon} to boggle, to ſtop, to fail. | 
With this we charg d again; but out, alaſs! 
We bode'd again, as I — ſeen a ſwan : 
Wich n, labour ſwim againſt the tide. Sha#eſpeare. 

Bo Dick, or Bo'pits [of bodige, Sax. the ſtature or body] womens 
ſtays, or a kind of waiſtcoat ſtiffened with whalebone, tho' not ſo much 
as what is commonly called womens ſtays. | 
f Her bodice half way ſhe unlac d. Prior. 

Ignorant nurſes and Bodice- makers. Locke. 


: 


real. Which bodile/s and immaterial are, 
And can be only lodg'd within our minds. Davies. 
1 Phantoms Zodileſi and vain. Swift. beets 
- Bo'piLY, aj. 1. Corporeal, containing body; as, bodily dimen- 
fions. - 2. Relating to the body, not the mind. _ They whoſe 2 
, 


neceſſities gave occaſion of ſecking relief. Hooker. 3. Real, 


not imaginary. n 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, ä 

15 That could be brought to bodily act. Shaleſpears. 
.. BopiLy, adv. Corporeally, or as in union with matter. It is his 
human nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodily. Watts. 


. - Boſpxin [borekin, prob. C. Brit. Bodi den, a ſmall body. Skinner} 


3; Along ſort of pin, on which women uſed to roll their hair. 
ou took conſtant care, 0 8 
The 6bodtin, comb, and eſſence to prepare. Pope. 


Wo A pointed inſtrament with a handle, to make oles in hard 
things. Each of them hed bodkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 


y they pricked him: Sidney. 3. An eyed inſtrument to draw a 
bband thro' any thing. | | 
Wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's. eye. Pope. 

Bopxin-Fork, a ſort of trimming, anciently uſed for women's 
gowns,” which was made of tinſel or gold threads. Pure. 

BovpLe'1an Library [in Oxford] a library founded by Sw Thomas 
Bodley, and famous through all Europe, for its -prodigious: ſtocks of 
bdoks and manuſcripts. - - . W 

Bobu, a borough town of Cornwall, 263 miles from London. 
It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but ſince transferred through St. Ger- 
mains and Cret to Exeter. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Rad- 
nor, and ſends two members to parliament, 5 
Zo p [bobixe, Sax. It originally ſigniſied the height and ſtgture of a 
man. Jeb] I. As defined by naturaliſts, a ſolid, extended, palpable 
ſubſtance, compoſed of matter, form, and privation, according to the 
Peripateticks : Of a ſyſtem: or aſſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impe- 


BOH 

netrable, moveable particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this or tha: tin —_— 
ner, —_— to Sir Iſaac Newton; whence reſult bodies (f >= 
or that form, diſtinguiſhed by this or that name; others define body g on 
be that which has extenſion, reſiſtance, and is capable of moticy,”, A: 
Wick regard to animals, it is uſed in oppoſition to the ſoul, ui. fer Wn 

2 of bones, muſcles, ark ig juices, nerves, Ec. in vid? 
e the body makes the ſubjeti of anatomy. They took the 4% adr 
Saul, and the bodies of his ſons, from the wall. 1. Sam. z. Ma,? 
oppoſed to ſpirit, As all things are compriſed under body and b 
4. Tbe main part, the bulk; as, the hull of a ſhip, the och of ac YG 
the bvdy of a fortreſs, the body (or globe) of the ſun or moon, the bo 1 be a 
the church, the body of a tree, Nc. Navigable rivers run up into the 


of Italy. Addiſon; 5. A corporation or number of men united by {y, "_ 
common tie. A boch (or ſociety) of people, a body politic, the pl, F 

ment in a body, a body of the civil law, a body of divinity, c. % 
perſon or human being. Whence ſomebody and nobody. A wiſe 4%, 4. 1 
part it were not to put out his fire. Hooker. Unworthy body as I . 
Shakeſptawe. Reaſon obliged every body to ſubmit. Clarendon, 7, A * 
lective maſs or joint power. The whole body of mankind. IId, þ. 1 


Form themſelves into a body. Aadiſon. 8. Reality, oppoſed to; 
reſentation or type. A ſhadow of things to come, but the 0% i, 
hriſt. Coloffans. 9g. The main army, the battle, as diſtinct fron, MR A 


oppoſed to the van and arriere. The van was led by the general, i gee ! 
the body was the king. Clarendon. 10. J he outward condition. ly 5 
rily, as abſent in body, have judged. Corinthians. 11. A ſubſtine ; boi 
as, a metalline, vegetable, or animal body. 12. With chemiſt, u B 
veſſel which holds the matter to be diſtilled. = | = 

Bopy [with pores]: is a magnitude that has three dino a : 
ſions; length, breadth, and thickneſs. | FF 1 

Regular Bop v [in geometry] one which has all the angles a ere be 


ſides, as alſo all the planes which compoſe the ſurface, a E,, ha 
equal; of which there are no more than five kinds: the dodeceriy, | 


conſiſting of 12 pentagons; ico/aedron, of 20; odaedron, of 8 1 RR e 
tagons, * 7 ng of 4 angles; the hexaedron, or the uy. n = | 74 
6 ſquares: theſe are called Platonic bodies. | | or of 
 drregular Bopixs [in geometry] are ſolids which are not bun 60: 
by equal and like ſurfaces. | 3 * Tu 
Mixed Bop iEs [with chemiſts] are ſuch bodies as naturally g] Shake} 
and increaſe ; as, metals, minerals, animals, and plants. WM © 
Bopy [of wine, &c.] as wine, &c. of a good body; i. e. cf 3. Un 
good conſiſtence, or ſtrength. | * KC 
Bopy cLoaTHs [of body and chaths] cloathing for horſes that x» Wi 
dicted. Several aſſes are kept in b5dy-cloarhs, and 1weaicd e 4. Wo, 
morning upon the heath. Aadiſon. A 7 dtrenoth 
To Bopr, verb ad. {from the noun] to produce in ſome bo rode. 
form; as, 8 | Bors 
Imagination Bodies forth | violent! 
The forms of things unknown, the poets pen | Bor's 
Turns them to ſhape. Shakeſpeare. | bulence 
Bob Rol A [Bondgouua, of onde, Gr. to run at a cry, i 4 To B 
come to help] an Athenian feſtival, inſtituted in memory of Jon, ti: vomit; 
ſon of Xuthus, who came to the aſüſtance of the Athenians, in dt Bo“Lr 
reign of king Erectheus, when they were invaded by the {on d OLD 
Neptune. ES i | : . rageous, 
OEDRO'MION, Gr. a month ſo called by the Greeks, and arſue {RW cautious. 
ing to our March. Demefth. Olynth. B. p. 81. Ed. Mount. Wei en. T 
the ſcholiaſt fays ; the [month] hecatombeen, i. e. January; — b. 3 
metageitron, i. e. February ; — then boedromion, i. e. March. c ſay. 
fend. ad Theſaurum H. Stephani, Conflantini, &c. FE cle/fraſticu 


Boo [ſome derive it of baagen, Du. to bend, becauſe it gives u] no bold t 
when it is trod upon, or quayg, * or rather-zpzz, Sax. and gut the view, 
armoric, tender and ſoft. Baxter. Bog, ſoft, Iriſh. Phaſer.) a marl- painting 


ground full of water and mud; a ground too ſoft to bear the weig | 7. Open 
of the body ; a quagmire. 3 ting" a ee and have 
A land of bogs Dm, e ATR OP * To ma 

With ditches fnc'd a heav'n fat with fogs. Dryden. common. 

Bog Landers, a nick - name given to Iriſh-men. - 3 1, 
BogG-Trotters bos bog and trot] one that lives in a bote, count Wa = Ml 
alſo, formerly, Scotch or North-country troopers, or highway" Wn x 
now uſed as a nick -name for Iriſh-men. EF T 


Boc-nHousk, a neceſſary-houſe, a houſe of eaſement. . To Bo 
Bo obo, a great nation of Tartary, in Aſia. The Chineſe al = ſpeakers, 
them Eaſtern Tartars; and in the Mogul's empire they are called Nu 3 Aſcbam. 


chi, or Nuchi. _ | | yy. ; BoLlp-r 
To B&'ccLt [perhaps of bog, of bogil, Du. a ſpectre, bugb u proach an 
hantom. John/en.] 1. To ftart back, to be afraid to come forv impudent. 
ou boggle ſhrewdly, ev'ry feather ſtarts you. Shakeſpeare. 7 lo o Lo- 
waver, to be uncertain what to do, to ſcruple, to heſitate. of this age 
Never boggle to reſtore Bo- LDL 
; The res; 24k you deliver o'er. Hudibras. - ſometimes 
3. To play faſt and looſe, do diſſemble. When ſummoned to bi f Bol Du 
end, it was no time for him to:bogg/e with the world. How?!. | from cauti 
| Be'ecLer [of boggle] one that les or doubts, a timorous, ſeri be hidden, 
- 4. You have been a boggler ever. Sbaleſpeare. 8 
Bo“ co [of bog] marſhy, ſwampy. on * boldneſs in 
Their country was very narrow, low, and bogey. Arbathu _ third 
- » Bo'ccLs nok, a bugbear to fright children, a feare crow. uppreſs bo 
Bono, or Bu's1, a town in the county of Nice, in Pied OLE, © 
on the frontiers of France, about 25 miles north.ed 
Nice. Lat. 449 12 N. Long. 6 45 E. 5 k All fe 
| Bocour xs. [of bog, God; and milia, have mercy, in the Be Fell by 
rian languages, according to Du Cange] a ſe& who held wr | 
world was created by evil angels, and that it was the arch angel * The 1 
briel that became incarnate. They rejected the books of Moſes " Eiger [it 
mitted but ſeven books of ſcripture, and held that there was no fe allo are 
rection but repentance, that all churches, the ſacrament of the ſupp® ! Bo.” bro 
and all prayers, except the Lord's prayer, ſhould be aboliſhed 1 OLE AR; 
Bonk [an Indian word]-a ſpecies of tea, of a deepel colour? j 8 Bo, 
rag "rn taſte than the green tea; of this there are three one 
ee 1A. A 59 8 ” , 
To part her time 'twixe reading and bobea. Pape went to for 


Bout ul, 


_ MIA, a kingdom ſubj a D 
w = on the Anas 5 by Poland and Hungary on the 8 Auſtria 
on the ſouth, and by Nun and 22 Saxony on the w c 

1 Boja'no, a city of Moliſe, in the Ki 1 
= miles north of Benevento. Lat. 419 200 N. Long 15 200 3 '# 
. Bor'ars {in Muſcovy] certain great lords of the Czar's court, who 
| adminiſter juſtice, try cauſes, and are the miniſters of ſtate. 


| Boicini'nGaAs 
whoſe bite is deadly, 
To Boil, verb neut. [ 


ept a ſpeedy remedy be applied. 
r r. Bollire, It. 74 


| or efferveſcent : as, boiling youth, and S iling blood. Dryden, 
| move with an agitation, like that of boiling water. 
1 Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 

The trembling fins the bo//ing waves divide. Gay: 4 
4. To cook by boiling ; as, roaſting and boiling. 5. To boil over, 
to run over the veſſel by means of the heat. Melted matter, as it 
Zoiled over; ran down. Adadiſon. f e 
To BotL, verb af. 1. To heat by putting into boiling liquor, to 


3. To 


Fill it of a fenny ſnake, | 
In the caldron 64oi/ and bake. Shakeſpeare, | 
1 A Boll, or A Bis [of Billig, Lat. choler] a fort of ſwelling or ſore. 
See BIS. A . | | 
IE Bortary, or Bu'LLARx [at the ſalt works] a place where the ſalt 
s boiled. 5 5 7 
3 Bor LER [of boil] 1. He that boils any thing. The Boilers of ſalt- 
I petre. Boyle. 
are generally ſeveral 
1 Bo'1Line [in phyſic] 
1 WE fire being applied to it. ; 
1 Bolsl BDU, called by the Dutch Hertogenboſch, a large fortified 


ts and borlers before the fire. Woodward. 


town of Dutch Brabant, ſituated on the river Bommel, about 23 
miles north-eaſt of Breda. Lat 31 55” N. Long. 5 20' F. 
= Bor'sttrous [as Minſevus ſuppoſes, of berpen, Sax. a tempeſt ; 
or of byſter, Du. furious. Fohbn/on.] 1. Loud 1 ſtormy, tem- 
peſtuous, vehement; as, a boiſterous ſtorm, and a boiftercus ſound. 
2. Turbulent, unruly, fierce. Harſh and Zoifterous tongue of war. 
= £hake/pe 


are. | 


T3he brute and bo;/terons force of violent men. Milton. 
1 3. Unweildy. . 
111 His boi/terous club, ſo buried in the ground, 
WT He could not rearen up again ſo light. Spenſer. | 
Ven = 4. Woodward uſes it of heat. When the ſun hath gained a greater 


ES frrength, the heat becomes too powerful and boifterous for them. 

1 EE F/oodward. | | | 
= Bo1i'srEROUsLY [of boifterous] tempeſtuouſly, vehemently, fiercely, 
violently. | 
| Bot'sTEROUSNESS 
bulence. | | 
To Box, to belch; alſo to make a motion as if a perſon would 
, i: ES vomit ; to nauſeate. N. C. | 
+ Bo'LBoxacn [in botany] the plant ſatten-flower. | 

Boro [baud, C. Brit. bald or beald, Sax, ba/denzofo, Ital.] 1. Cou- 

rageous, undaunted, ſtout. 2. Executed with ſpirit, not meanly 


ve cautious. Theſe nervous, 504; thofe languid and remiſs. Ro/com- 
nen e. The cathedral is a very Bold work, and a maſterly piece. Ad- 
(it BREE d/o. 3. Confident, not ſcrupulous or timorous ; as, I. can be bo/4 
|S to ſay. 4. Impudent; rude. He will be 40/2 over thy ſervants. Ec- 

wa clefiaſticus. 5. Licentious, ſhewing great liberty of fiction. This 
no bold tales of gods or monſters elk Waller. 6. Standing out to 
zu the view, ſtriking to the eye; as heightenings and ſhadows are in 
ar painting to make the figures holder and ſtand off to ſight. Dryden. 
egg 7. Open, level; a term among ſailors. Her dominions lie ſcattered, 


and have bo/d acceſſible coaſts. Howe. | 
LY To make Bold, to take freedoms. [A phraſe not grammatical, tho 
common. To be bold is better; as, I was bold to ſpeak. Jobnſon.] 
Making ſo bold, N oy 
My tears forgetting manners to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion. Shake/peare. 
I durſt not ae bold with Ovid. Dryden. 
T0 Boro [of 5/4} to make bold, to give confidence. Ready 
| fpeakers, being bo/dened with their preſent abilities, uſe leſs ſtudy. 


{: il 
Nu = A/cham. 

= Borp-yract [of bold and face] impudence, ſaucineſs; a word of re- 
15 proach and contempt: it ſeems generally applied to the perſon that is 
wal, 1mpudent. How now, bold face, cries an old trot. L'. Eftrange. 
Wi 0'LD-FACED [of bold and face] impudent. The bold-faced atheiſts 


of 2 age. A | 
o'LDLY, 1. Couragiouſly, undauntedly, with ſpirit. 2. Perha 

ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe for nn aA ew. 7 
4 Bo'LDNEsS 92 re, Sax. ] 1. © 0 CE 2. Exemption 

om caution or ſerupulous nicety. The boldne/s of the es is to 
be hidden. Dryden. 3. Freedom, li 3 as, Rieu ſpeech. 
1. Confident truſt in God. That boldreſe which becometh ſaints. 
& Hooker. 5. Aſſurance, freedom from fear. Wonderful is the caſe of 
boldneſs in civil buſineſs, what firſt, See  boldne/i. What ſecond 


Jus and third 7. Boldne/s. Bacon. 6. Impudence. . Moderation uſeth 
| 0 boldneſs, Hooker. 6. . po 
un, e or BoaL [with huſbandmen] the main body or ſtock of a 
aſt 0 | 


All fell upon the high hair'd oaks, and down the curled br. 
Fell burſting to the carth ; and-up went NA. and 2 40 


The 2 bole from knots is free. Ws. Chapman. 
LE [in medicine] is uſed in general for ſeveral kinds of e 
that are uſed in galenical bade The ſpecies are 2 3 1 
yellow, br Own, Or grey . : A 2 , 


Bors AUMA [in medicine] a ſort of earth of effica 
N Bole Armeniac is an aſtringent earth, which takes — — 
rom Armenia, the country from which we have it. Woodward. 


SOLE, or BoLL, a meaſure of corn uſed in Scotland, that is 
ent to fourteen pecks, Scotch; containing fix Engliſh buſhels. 


1 


Of 


-& to the houſe of Auſtria, bounded by 


kingdom of Naples, about 15 


an animal in America called the rattle-ſnake, 


1 ullio, Lat.]. 1. To 
pe agitated with heat, to bubble as a pot does. 2. To be hot, fervent, 


| ö ſeeth. 2. To make tender or fit to be eaten, by being in hot liquor. ; 


2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. There 
the agitation of a fluid body, ariſing from 


[of boiſterous] tempeſtuouſneſs, unrulineſs, tur- 30 miles north-eaſt of Prague 


equi. 


1 


govd barley put eight boles; that is, about fix Engliſh quarters, Mes - 
Bor 'r us [of B, Gr.] the richeſt and beſt ſort of muſhroom. 


Lat. 
. Bo'tis [Lat. Bux, Gr.] a great 2 ball ſwiftly hurried through 


the air, and generally drawing a tail after it. Arittotle calls it capra. 
There have often been immenſe balls of this kind. Muſchenbreeck. 
Bor L, a round ſtalk or ſtem ; as, a 4 of flax; alſo the ſeeds of the 


e | 
| e Bor [from the [noun] to riſe up into ſtalk ; as, bo//ed, flax, 


Exodus. 


Bo'LLAanDIsTs, certain jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been many 


Fears, and are ſtill, employed in collecting the lives of Romiſh 


ſaints. 
 Bo'LLY-MoNc, or BolL-Monc, a kind of grain called buck-wheat ; 
alſo a medley of ſeveral kinds of grain together, called alſo mallin or 
„ | | 
Boro, a city of Italy, 5o miles north of Florence; it is about 
five miles in circumference, and is remarkable for its magnificent 
churches and monaſteries, as well as for its univerſity, which is one of 
the moſt conſiderable in Europe. Lat. 44% 3o' N. Long. 149 
o' E. | 
3 BoLo'xian fone [fo called of Bologna, in Italy, where found] a 
weighty, grey, ſoft, ſulphureous ſtone, about the ſize of a large 
walnut, which when it is broken has a kind of cryſtal or ſparry 
talk within it. A ſhoe-maker having found ſome of theſe ſtones at 
the foot of Mount Palermo, calcined them, hoping to extract filver - 
out of them; but tho' he was dilappointed in his expectation, yet 
he diſcovered this ſtrange phœnomenon, that when the ſtone was 
— to light, it would retain it, and afterwards ſhine in the 
ark. | — 
If theſe ſtones after calcination be expoſed to the light in the air, 
as in one's hand out of a window. (but not to the ſun- beams) for the 
ſpace of a minute, and then carried into a dark place, they will ap- 
pour like kindled coals for ſome time without any ſenſible heat : this 
ight will gradually abate, but may be rene ed again by being ex- 
_ they 
renewed 


— 


poſed again to the light of the day as before; and this 
will retain for three or four years; and when loſt, it may 
again by calcination. | = 

And if any figures be drawn on paper with the white of an egg. 
and the cruſt of this calcined ſtone, powdered, be ſtrewed on it Sh 
wet, and afterwards dried in the rae ah and the p.Qure put in a frame 
with glaſs before it, and then be expoſed to the light with the glat3 
cover on, it will at any time ſhine, it removed into a dark place. 

BoLsE'nNa, a town of the pope's territories in Italy, fituated at the 
north-end of a lake, to which it gives name; about 45 miles from 
Rome. Lat. 42* 40' N. Long. 130 E. | 

Bo'LSLAaw, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the river Sizera, about 
Lat. 50% 24' N. Long. 14 45 E. 

BO LST ER [of bol xen, Sax. boitier, Du.] 1. A fort of cuſhion o lay 
the head on in bed. Commonly a tick bag ſtuffed with down or fea- 
thers. 2. A pad or quilt to Keep preſſure oft, or fill up a vacuity. 

Off ſhe ſlips | | 

The bo/fters that ſupport her hips. Swif?. 
3. A compreſs to be laid on a wound. The bandage is the girt, which 
hath a ho//zer in the middle. Viſeman. 3 

To Bors EN 1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter. 2. To bear 

up, ſtay, or ſupport him. 3. To maintain; with Y or ont. 
To further the truth, not to ier error. Hooker. 
Bolftering out of unjuſt cauſes. Hakewell. 
To bolſter up their crazy doating conſciences with confidences. 


. South. 
4. To afford a bed to. . 
Mortal eyes do ſee them bo//ter 

More than their own. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To hold wounds together with a compreſs. 

Boller the cheeks forwards. Sharp. ., , |} ot, 

The Bo'Lsr ERS of a ſaddle [in horſemanſhip] 1. Are thoſe parts 
raiſed upon the bows before and behind, to hold the rider's thighs. 

arrier's Dictionary. 

Bo'LswatrT, a town of Weſt-Friczland, in the United Provinces, 
about : 8 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lewarden. Lat. 53 10' N. Long. 
59 20' E. ; | 
- BoLr [bole, Sax. boult, Du. Hong, Gr.] 1. The bar of a lock, 
of the ſame ule as the bolt of a door. 2. A dart or javelin, an ar- 
row ſhot from a croſs bow); as, cupid's lt. 3. Lightning; as, a 
thunderbo/:. 4. Bolt upright; upright as a bolt or arrow. Striæ, 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall knitting needle bo/t upright like briſ- 
tles. Grew. I ſtood bolt-upright upon '6ne end. Addon. 5. An 
iron faſtening to a door, the E of a door, ſo called from bein 
ſtraight like an arrow ; now we ſay, ſhoot the bolt, when we ſpe 
of faſtening or opening a door. Johnen. 6. An iron to faſten the 
legs of a priſoner. Away with him to priſon ; lay b/ts enough upon 
bim. Shakefpeare. 7. A ſpot or ſtain. (In the ſame ſenſe as Sd. 
boltered. See BLOOD- Bo TEK BD.) Look into the bo/ts and ſtains of 
Tight. Shakeſpeare. 

BoLr [old records] a narrow piece of tuff. 

A BoLT [of canvas] contains twenty-eight ells. 

He has ſhot his Bol r, he has ſaid what he has to ſay, or he has 
done his worſt. | 85 | 

A fool's Bor r is foon ſhot. Fr. Un foll a biontit dit ſa penſee. Ital. 
Un matto dice preſto quel che penſa (Indiſcrete perſons are generally tod 
free in diſcovering their minds.) | £440 
A Bor r Boat Jich mariners] a ſtrong boat that can well endure 
a rough ſea. | ; | 

Bo N [on ſhipboard] thoſe ropes on which the ſails are ſewed 
or faſtened. | 
Bol r-HrAD [with chemiſts] a long ſtraight necked laſs veſel. 
for diſtillations, which being fitted to the noſe of an alembic, or ſtill, 
is called a receiver or mattraſs ; and when the neck of one is well join- 


ed tothe neck of another, it is called a double veſſel. Put the liquor 
into a 60% - bead, with a long and narrow neck. Bale. ax 


40 Fend Bout 


B O M 


Fend Bol rs, or Fender Bol rs ſin a ſhip) are 2 fort of bolts made 


with long and thick heads, and ſtruck into the uttermoſt wales or 
ben the ſhip, to fave the ſides of her from hurts, gallings, and 


bruiſes. | | Jo | . A 
r Bor ri [in a ſhip] are a ſort of bolts uſed for forcing the planks 

and other works, and bringing them cloſe together. . 

Ring- Bol rs [in a ſhip] are bolts made uſe of for bringing to of 


the planks, and thoſe parts, to which the breeches and tackles of the 


dnance are faſtened. | : N 
"2 Tranfur Bols [with gunners) are bolts which go betwixt the 
cheeks of a gun- carriage to ſtrengthen the tranſums. 

Priſe BoLTs [with gunners] large knobs of iron on the cheek of a 


carriage, which prevent the handſpike from ſliding, when it is poiſing 


up the breech of the piecdse. 8 
Traverſe Bor rs [with gunners] two ſhort bolts, put one into each 
end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, which ſerve to traverſe the mor- 


tar. i EL. $i 
Bracket Bol rs [with gunners) bolts, which go through the cheeks 
of a mortar, and, by the help of the coins, keep it fixed to the ele- 


vation given her. | 5 Ni 
Rag Yours [in a ſhip] are ſuch as have jags or barbs on each fide 
to keep them from flying out of the hole in which they are. 
Clench BoLTs [in a p] bolts that are clenched with a rivetting- 
hammer, at the end where they come through. | 
Drive Bol rs [in a ſhip] are long pieces of iron, which are uſed 
to drive out other bolts, tree-nails or the like, | : 
Forelock Bol rs [in a ſhip] are thoſe, which have a forelock of iron 
at the end driven in, to keep it from ſtarting back, 


To Bor, verb act. [of bold, Sax.) 1. To faſten a door or window 


wich a bolt. 2. To blurt out, blab, or throw out raſhly. 
I hate when vice can 30ʃt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 
3. Toſaſten with a bolt; to pin or keep cloſe together. 
That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which 30% this frame, that I might pull them out. 
ohnſon. | 
To Bort (auler or bentelen, Ger. with bakers) to ſift meal in a 
bolting mill or ſieve, to ſeparate it from the bran. He boulted all the 
flour. Spenſer. ( 
To Bor, verb. neut. to ſift or pump a thing out of any body 1. To 
ſift, try-out, or find by examining. Occaſional queſtions beat and 
bolt out the truth better. Hale. 2. To purify or purge, 
The fanned ſnow, 
That's bo/ted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. Shakeſpeare. 
To BorT 5 jump] in or aut, with ſpeed, or on a ſudden; as, 
with the ſwiftheſs of an arrow. I have reflected on thoſe who from 
time to time have ſhot into the world; ſome bolting out upon the 


Ben, 


ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and others hiſs'd off. Dryden. Os 

To BorT [hunting term] uſed of a coney, which is ſaid to be 
Bolted, when ſhe is firſt raiſed or ſtarted. . 
Bolir-Augur, a large borer or piercer, uſed by ſhip carpenters to 
bore the holes for the bolts. | 

A Bo'LTER [of bolt] a fieve, bag, or cloth, for bolting or ſifting 
meal from the bran or huſks, or to ſeparate finer parts from coarſer. 
Theſe hakes are taken with threads, and ſome of them with the Goller, 


Which is a ſpiller of a bigger ſize. Carew. 


Filthy dowlas: I have given them away to bakers wives, and 
© they have made bolters of them. Shakeſpeare. 
Superciliouſly he ſifts 
Throꝰ courſeſt bo/ter, others gifts. Hudibras. 
Bo'LTinG [in Gray's-Inn, and other inns] formerly a kind of ex- 
erciſe of arguing caſes among the ſtudents. An ancient and two bar- 
riſters ſat as judges, and three ſtudents bringing each a caſe, out of 
which the judges choſe one to be argued; the ſtadents firſt began to 
argue it, and after them the barriſters ; it was inferior to on 
0'LTING-ROUsE [of Bolt and houſe] the place where meal is ſifted. 
As white and as powdered, as if ſhe had been at work in a®bolting- 


houſe, Dennis. 


Bo'ttinG Hutch [with mealmen, c.] a ſort of trough or cheſt to 


bolt meal in. | 

Bo'LToN, a market town of Lancaſhire, eight miles from mancheſ- 
ter, and 237 from London. F | l 
Bo'Lr-sPRIT, or Bow-s RI r, a fort of maſt ſtanding at the head 
of a ſhip, ſloping and pointing forwards ; the but-end is generally 
ſet againſt the foot of the foremaſt, ſo as to be a ſtay to each other. 
The length, without board, is ſufficient to let its fails hang clear of 


all incumbrances. If the bo/r-prit fails in bad weather, the fore- 


maſt cannot hold long after. 
Sea  Difionary. _ | 
The top-maſt, | 5 | 
The yards, and bo/?-fprit. Shakeſpeare.” | 
Bo'L us, [Lat.. B, Gr.] a clod or maſs of earth; a Jump of 
mir... | 15 N 
Bolus 12 5 Phyſicians] a medicine prepared of a conſiſtence, 
ſomewhat thicker han honey; and of a quantity, which being pre- 


_Bowfprit is, perhaps, the right ſpelling. 


ſeribed for one doſe, can eaſily be receiv'd by the mouth. Blau- 


card. Lenitive boluſes of caſſia and manna. Wiſeman, . 
Bot us [according to Dr. Grew] a fort of earth, ſuppoſed to be a 
bed; and as it were tlie prima materia of ſtones and metals. 


Bolus Armeniacus, i. e, bole. armeniac, a ſort of crumbling earth 


or ſtone found in Armenia, uſed by phyſicians and painters. | 
Bona, a town of Bukemburg, it the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſitu- 
ated on the river Ourt, about 20 miles ſouth of Liege. Lat. 50 20 N. 
Long. 5 30 E. r ad 45 a 3 
Bous [hombur, Lat.] a loud noiſe. An upper chamber . 
ported by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs of one's arm in the midit, 
which if you had ſtruck, would e a little flat noiſe in the room, 
but a great 4omb in the chamber underneath. Bacon. ; 1 
bomb, It. in gunnery] hollow, balls or 
6 of caſt iron, having large vents to receive the fuſees or + (B 
Plate VIII. Fig. 9.) Which are made of iron, and filled with com- 
buſtible matter, ſometimes nails, old iron, &7. to be "thrown" out 


Bonns [ borgbes, Fr. and Sp. 


from a mortar. After the bomb has been filled, the fuſee is driven 
ant 5 


o the vent within an inch of the head, and pitched over to preſerve 


”. 


the fire-workers on all forts of fire-works. 


_ ment: 


WON 


it,. they uneaſo the fuſce, A, when they put the bomb into the mort: 
d cover it with gun powder duſt, which having taken fire by ti, al If 

flaſh of the powder in the chamber of the mortar, burns all the time =— 

the bomb is in the air, and the compoſition in the fuſee being ſpen, 

it fires the powder in he bomb, which breaks the bomb in pieces wis 


great violence, blowing up whateyer is about it: and the great beg | 
It 8 air, and the foreo with which it falls, makes it go dee | 
in the earth. Bombs are uſed in beſieging towns, to annoy the gan. 2 


ſon, fire magazines, &c. The largeſt bombs are ſeventeen inches in 


diameter, two inches in thickneſs, carry forty-eight pounds of powd,, Þ 
and weigh abel 490 pounds. By whom they were invented is by 


known, and the time is alſo uncertain, 
To Bous [from the noun] to-bombard, to fall upon with bom}; 
Our king thus trembles at Namur, © | 
Whiltt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
To Bruſſels marches on ſecure, 
To 4:16 the monks and ſcare the ladies, Prior. 
A Bows [hieroglyphically] repreſents 'calumny, becauſe it ſpar, 
none. | 
Bous Che [with gunners] a wooden cheſt filled with gun- 
and bombs, AN — __— in order to blow up into & 2 
that happen to come on the place under which it is buried. This ne. 
thod is now diſuſed. | | | 
BomMB-KETCH, or BoMB VESSEL, a ſmall ſhip or veſſel, ſtrength. 
ened with. large beams, for carrying and * mortars at {, 
425 ordinary fleet with bomb- welſels could not hope to ſucceed, 4. 
/n. 


break down the houſes. Knowles. 

To Boum [bombarder, Fr. bombardare, It. bombardear, 8p] 
to ſhoot bombs into a belieged place, to annoy the inhabitants, blog 
up the magazines, Wc. as, to bombarda town. Addiſon. 
 BomBarDE'grs, or BomBarvie'rs, they are twenty-five in number, 
one chief and twenty. four under him, eſtabliſhed in the office of 0:4. 
nance at a yearly ſalary ; their employment is about the mortars, they 
drive in the fuſee, fire the bomb, foal and fire the mortars, work with 


Bous“ ap It. bombarde, Fr. bombarda, Lat. barb.] a great a is ſen 
anciently in uſe, very ſhort and thick, and large in the bore, ſome d rc 
which carried balls of 300 pound weight; to load them they made u | 
of cranes. A word now obſolete. With twelve great bombard; the IF 
threw huge ſtones into the air, which falling down into the city migit e ds 


lace 0 


Bomna'rpmEnT [of bombard] an attack made 
mbari: 


upon a 

throwing bombs into it. Genoa is not yet ſecure ns a 
Addiſon, 

Bomna'rpo [in muſic books] a muſical inſtrument; much the ſane 
with our baſſoon, or the baſs to an hautboy, Ital. | 

Bous [Fr. bambagino, It. bombycinus, ſilken, from boni, 
Lat. a ſilk worm] a fort of flight ſilken ſtuff for mourning ; alſo a cv 
ſed ſtuff of cotton. 1 

Bomsa'sT [with botaniſts] the cotton- plant, whoſe ſeed is like tit 
treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 76 pliyical compoſitions. 

BomBa'sT [among manufacturers] a kind of ſtuff made of cotton. 

BonBa'sT, fab. [in a figurative ſenſe. This word ſeems to be 
derived from Bombaſtins, one of the names of Paracelſus, a man f. 
markable for ſounding profeſſions and unintelligible language. . 
Jon] affected language; ſwelling, bluſtering 1 big words 
with no meaning. Fuſtian pedants, motly tongues, ſoldiers lonbaſt, 
Donne. Are all the flights of heroic poetry to be concluded bn}, 
unnatural, and mere madneſs? Dryden, The bombaſt, in other 
words, is the falſe ſublime, or (if I may be allowed the compariſon) 
it is to the /ub/ime what affectation is to elegance, e. g. A Greek poet 
in the Anthologia, ſpeaking of the Roman con „ bids Jupiter to 
ſhut the gates of O;mpus, and defend the citadel of the gods. See 
SUBLIME. In that inſtance which Longinus [Zdie. Lond. p. 8.] has 
given of the bombaſt, there is (to uſe his expreſſion) not only a foul 
and zwrbid ſort of Style, but alſo a conf 


fron of images, and MIXED 
metaphor ; and were each particular c/z/zly inſpected (Gays he) Gola 


LBonD-Max 

making a 
d ſhould be 
him by t 


from the grand to the contemprible. : magiſtrate, 
Bou nas T. noun adj. [from the ſubſt.] high ſounding, having in words | 
= | | hair of hi 
vades them with a bombaſt circumſtance, with a 1 


8. 


Horribly ſtuff d with epithets of war. Shakeſpeare. r. 
To Bon s7E, to beat or bang ſoundly ; a low word. | bONDSE Rv, 
BomBa'sTRY, noun fubſt. bombaſt. Big lib | 
BomBa'sTic [of bombaſt] pertaining to bombaſt. ner wvant. 
Bou Yer Nous, or Bou BVT NE [bombycinus, of bombyeis ent. 0 Wo nv: 'sy; 
bombyx, a filk-worm, Lat. Boh, Gr.] made of ſilk, ſilæ . Want. A tri 
or ſilken cloth. oy Po'NDSLAv: 
BomBiLAa'Tion [bombus, Lat.] ſound, noiſe, report. Howto abt Gy. Now 
the vigour or filence the Bombilation of guns, a way is ſaid to be, at all eon 
borax and butter, mixed in a due proportion, which will almoſ take dave. I 
off the report, and alſo the force of the charge. Browne. | Yo NDSMAN, 
* Bo'menx, a port town of Zealand, in the United Provinces, i; iP* Women, 
ated on the ork ſide of the iſland Schoyen, -oppoſite to the iſland ur lord and 


Goree. Lat. 51 50' N. Long. 4* E. 


Bo'MMiL, a town of Dutch Guelderland, ſituated on the no!t!" 80'ND soon 
ſhore of the river Waal, about four miles north-eaſt of Ning" Ind to grind 
Lat 52 N. Long. 50 50% E. AT DO WDSWOMA 

Boy, a town in the eleQorate of Cologn, in Germany, ſituated an ads fold for 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Rhine, about 12 miles ſouth of Cohn "ONE ban, £ 
It is a ſmall, but well fortified town, and has a fine 1 where J r. The { 
elector of Cologn uſually reſides. Lat. 50% 35” N. Long. 7“ E. & not diſte 
Box Chimie [with fruiterers] an excellent KI Beech 28 to che who 

„called, probably, from the name of a gardener, Tobin. * 0 another b 

Bona, a. port town of the kingdom of Algiers, in Africs, abe WP oft; but as 
200 miles caſt of the city of Algiers. Lat. 36*N. Long, 8 E. Koo ncrea; 

Bon cousT, good or fine kr 3 | ins a 

Box MEN, good behaviour and addreſs. Fr, 1 when y — „ 

Bb'na Fige f. e. with or in good faith] an expreſſion uſed r cathy | die ance, C: 
rg, is done really, without tra d or eceit; alſo a kind of 97 — 

e | a , Oran 
_ Bo'na Nerabilia [in by ſuch goods as a man when he die 1 he: 
in another dioceſe, at ſome di from that in which he dies, gt „ The 


* 


. 


amount to the value of five pounds; in which _ 
W -- 1 proved before or at the adminiſtration granted by the arch- 
iS; f the province. AI. | 1 
1 te Patrin [in law] a term uſed, when twelve men A ph 1 
ac out of the county to paſs upon an afſlae, theſe are allo cal 


9 Gy rors or juratores. Lat. 5 47 7g | | 
Bon hap It. a fine gown] re or common whore. We 
ew where the bona roba's were. vpakgprare, „ 
WE Boxa Tora [with botaniſts], the herb all-good, or Bonus Hen- 
ca,. by | 
| DONA IRE | | "= calf 
3 4 {abi "to the Dutch, who trade from thence to the Caraccao- 
Sat Lat. 120 300 N. Long. 67 W. 


#.F 2 
25 4 
* 

* n 

4 N 
„ 


an iſland near the coaſt of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 


bee iſlands belonging to America, in height five or ſix yards, whoſe 
| , — are four feet . a half long, and K foot and half broad ; the 
Ni of it has a medicinal quality: | ON 
Bora! sus [Pmac0, Gr. a buffalo; a wild beaſt of the horned 
Wind mentioned by Ariſtotle. Hif. Animal. 2 book 2 c. 1. 
[Boxave'nTuks [of bonnet aventure, Fr. bona aven)ura, It. good 


ſome large foreign ſhips; and which ſtands next the poop: _ 
Box AVT'SsTA, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, on the coaſt of 
Frica, ſubje& to Portugal. Lat. 16* zo'N. Long. 23 O WW. 
Bom bond, Sax. bound, Eng. It is written indifferently in many 
its ſenſes bond or band; ſee Bono] 1. An obligation or covenant 
writing, to pay any ſum, or perform any contract. 
| Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond. yt" +a 
. Bonds without a date are void. Dryden. 
WF Cords or chains with which one is bound. 
1 Left me and my man both bound together, 
Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
0 I gain'd my freedom. Shakeſpeare, 
Ligament that holds any thing together. What conceivable hoops, 
bat bond can hold this maſs of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſure together. 
e. 4. In maſonry; union, connexion. In working up the walls, 
no part be wrought up above the other, before the next adjoining 
be wrought up to it, ſo that they may be all joined together, and 
Wake a bond. Mortimer. 5. Chains, impriſonment, captivity. 
hing Rid to his charge worthy of death or of Bondi. Acts. 6. Ce- 
at, or cauſe of union, link of connexion. 
Wedding is great Juno's crown ; 
O bleffed Bond of board and bed. Shakeſpeare, 
Obligation, or law by which one is obliged. | 
;, | I love your majeſty, 
. According to my bond,  CShakeſpeare. 
of government and obedience. Locke. | 
donp, adj. [from Bind perbaps for Bound, from xzebonven, Sax. 
ſor] captive, being in a ſlate of ſervitude. Whether we be Bond 
wee. 1 Corc” N 
op [in carpentry] as to make good bond, ſignifies to faſten two 
ore pieces together, either with tenoning, or mortiſing, or dove- 


| g. ' | 
owe [of bond, Sax.] ſervitude, ſlavery, impriſonment, or 
Would you not ſuppoſe, | | 
| Your bondage born © bo ads a queen 
* To be a queen in Bondage is more vile, | 
Than is a flave in baſe ſervility. Shakeſpeare. 
Bo'wp-mard (of Fond, captive, and maid] a woman ſlave. Make 
unaid and a ſlave of me. Shakeſpeare. | | 
ondp-uAx [of bord and man] a manſlave. Amongſt the Romans, 
Nanking a bond man free, was it not wondered wherefore ſo great 
þ ſhould be made, the maſter to preſent his ſlave in ſome court, to 
dim by the hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the pub- 
magiſtrate, I will that this man become free; but after thoſe ſo- 
in words uttered, to ſtrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, 
hair of his head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch him 
de with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white garment given him. 


er. 
i BonDSE'RVANT' [of bond and ſervant] Aa ſlave, a ſervant not hav- 
We tiberty to quit his maſter. 'Thow ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as 
Wond/ervant, Leviticus. 3 
Ponpsz vie [of bond and fer vice] the ſtate of a ſlave or bond- 
nt. A tribute of Sengſervite. 1 Kings. 1 
onpsravr [of bond and {ave} à ſlave; either man or woman in 
No apprentice, no Bengflave could ever be by fear more 
ar all commandments: Dor bam. Of a free woman ſhe is become 
are. 1 Maceabres, s. 3 
Wo xp3MAn, one bound, or giving ſecurity for another. 
onpsun, thoſe who have bound themſelves by covenant to ſerve 
ir lord and maſter. No mercy upon their poor bond/men and 
8. " g 4 . e ü Y 0 f , 
o soon [in common law} à cum of ing 
= to grind 2 aide. yu looks mill. e han: 
DO NDSWOMAN and women] a woman The fer 
are ſold for ſlaves, and their wives 'h re We 
deus Iban, Sax. been, Dai. Su. Du; O, and L.. Ger, bein . 
f.] 1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, white, hard and 
tle, not diſtendible and void of ſenſation ; affojding fopport and 
u to the whole fabrick. Bones are made up of Hard Wo tied 
0 another by ſmall tranſverſe fibres; in à fatus'they are porous 
Loft; but as their pores fill with a ſubſtance of their own nature, 
' alſo increaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. © The 


o 


loony + and full of lil cll or they are of # condi ed 
/ Mbſtance, called* marrow. They are covered with an exceedi 
05 membrane, called the perioſteum. Bones are joined 
Ys, cording to the various purpoſes they are to ſerve; ſore be- 
8 intended for motion, others for reſt and upport of the incumbent 


J. The bones in the human body are generally reckoned 


with a large cavity, except the teeth; alſo with an 


= 


* 


'S Bo NA tree [with botaniſts] a tree that grows in moſt of the Ca- 


WE Boxavenronn Miſes [in a ſhip] a ſecond miſſen maſt; added 


B ON 


to be about 250, 61 in the head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the aifii; 


and hands; and 60 in the legs and feet. 2. A fragment of meat; ard 


a bone with as much fleſh as adheres to it. Like Æſop's hounds con- 
tending for the bone. Dryden. 3. To be upon the bones df one, to 
attack, to fall upon. Puſs had a month's mind to be upon the bones of 
him, but was not willing to pick a quarrel. L'Efrange: 4. Bones; dice. 
Watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey, | 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 
BoxR Breaker, a kind of eagle. ä . 
Bong Spavin [with farriers] a diſtemper in horſes, being a large 
cruſt, growing on the inſide of the hoof, or on the heel; as hard a8 
a bone, and frequently cauſes lamenefs. | 
To carry” a Bows in her Mouth [a fea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip which 
is ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe makes the water foam before her in Failing, | 
; BoxEs, a fort of bobbins made of trotter bones for weaving bones 
ace. | | 


2 Boe [from the noun] to take out the bones from the 


Boxz-ACE, a fort of game at cards. 
He made no Bowes (or icruple) of it. 
The nearer the Box, the ſwceter the leib. : 


| There's a Box B for you te pich, that is; a queſtion to anſwer, or a dif- 


ficulty to overcome. 


BoxE-LACE, lace made with ſuch bobbins, as are frequently made 


/ 


of bones; ſuch flaxen lace-as women wear on their linen. 
Sit down to bobbins. or bone-lace. Tatler. | 

Bo'NeLEss [of bone, of bagleap; Sax.] being without bones. Bone- 
leſs gums. Shakeſpeare. t | 

To Bo'nzstT [of bore and et] to reſtore a disjointed bone to its 
place, or join a broken bone to the other part. A fractured leg ſet 
in the country by one pretending to boneſe/ting. Wiſeman. 

Bo'vesETTER [of Sone and /et} a chirurgeon, one that profeſſes 
to ſet luxated or broken bones. A good boneſttter. Denham. © 

BowFiRE- [bon, Fr. good, and fire, Eng.] a fire for ſome public 
cauſe of joy. a . | 

Bo'xGo,, or Ba' N, the capital of one of the iſſands of Japan, to 
which it gives name. It is a fa. ort, ſituated on the ealt-lide of the 
iſland, oppoſite to the iſland of Tonſa, from which it is ſeparated 
by a narrow channel. Lat. 329 3o' N. Long. 132% E. | 

Boxco'miLes [ſo called of Bongomilus a monk] he held that God 
had a human form, made no account of the ſacrament, called ahurches 
the devil's temples, and pretended that they could conceive an bring 
forth the word, as well as the virgin Mary. 

Bo'nerace [of bonne grace, Fr.] a kind of hat-ſktcen or ſhelter, 
which children uſe to wear on their heads to keep them from tanning ; 
a forehead- cloth, or covering for the forehead. Skinner. Pearls rang d 
in rows about her caw!, peruke, bongrace, and chaplet. Hakewell. 

Boxncracet [in a ſhip] is a frame of old ropes or junks of cables, 
commonly laid out at the bows, ſterns, and fides of ſhips that go in- 
to cold latitudes, to prevent them from being injured or fretted by the 
great flakes of ice, which float about in theſe northern ſeas; c. 

Bon1Fa'clo, a port town of Corſica, ſituated at the fouth-end of 
that iſland. It is one of the beſt towns of Corſica, and gives name 
to the ſtreight between that ifland and Sardinia. tees. 

Bonts aon amovendis [in law] a writ directed to the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, &c. to require of them, that one condemned by judgment in an 
action, and proſecuting a writ of error, be not permitted to remove 
his goods till the error be tried. | | | 

Bo'niTY [bont?, Fr. bonta, It. of bonitas, Lat.] goodneſs. 

Bo'nneT Fr. bon#te, Sp. and Port.] a fort of cap, a hat, a cover- 
ing for the head. They had not probably the ceremony of veiling 
the Sonnet in the ſalutations, for in medals they ſtill have it on their 
heads. Adaiſon. | . 

Boxner [in fortification], a ſmall work or graveling, that is com 
poſed of two faces, having only à breaſt-work, and no ditch, with 
two rows of palliſadoes, 3 ten or twelve feet diſtance: theſe are 
uſually raiſed before the ſaliant angle of a counterſearp, and have a 
communication with the covert way: os 

Bonner à Pretre [it fortification] the prieſt's cap, an outwork 
which has three ſaliant angles at the head, and two inwards; it differs 
from the double tenaille, becauſe its ſides, inſtead of being parallel, 
grow narrow at the gorge, and open wider at the front. | 


 Bonxners [in a Tip] ſmall fails ſet upon the courfes on the 


mizzen, main-ſail, and fore-ſail, when they are too narrow or too 
2 to clothe the maſt, or in order to make more way in calm 
weather. | 
The ſhip has her courſe and BoxxvET abroad [a ſea phraſe] is as 
much as to ſay, ſhe has the bonnet added to her courſe, which before 
ſhe had not. f 
. Be'nnevitur, a town of Savoy, ſituated on the north-fide of the 
river Arve, about 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Geneva. Lat. 460 18' N. 
*nniLY [fi ny] „ gaily, handſo „ plumply. 
. Bowwy ber [in ſome bundle af rw 22 . | 
| We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 49 
Of parties o'er our bonny-clabber. Swift. NAG 
- Bonny Scorch] 1. Beautiful, handſome. The benny beaſt he lov'd 
ſo well. Shakeſpeare. Bonny Suſan. Gay. 2. Frolickſome, blithe; 
gay. Be you blithe and 50% Shakeſpeare, | 2 
3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in converſation for 2 Jobuſon. 
The Scottiſh bonny ſeems rather to denote what is me, neat, 
and genteel z as, a bonny laſs. | 222 
Bonny [with miners} a bed of oar diſtin, which hath no commu- 
nication with any vein, that differs from a ſquat, as being round, 
whereas the ſquat is flat. | R 6 Og OR | 
Bo NFM [of bonus, good, and forma, Lat: à ſhape] of a gcod 
form or ſhape. | Bu 
Bo'wus n li. e. Seat ego] the herb Mercury. 
Bo'nuM MAGNUM, a ſpecies um. | * 
Boxy [from bones] 1. Full of | ary 2. Conſiſting of bones, & 
membrane faſtened to a round bony limb, ſtretch'd like a drum, there- 


ir 


Bowys 


1 
"8 


BOO. 
Bonyness, quality of being bony, or full of bones: 3 
ee Indian Prieſts, who wear a charlet of 100 beads round 
their necks, and carry a ſtaff, at the end of which is a wooden bird. 


They live upon alms. | | 
| tes not improbably of bouvierz Fr. a cow-herd, or bobolco, It. 


4 


| one who plows with oxen: A word of no certain etymology. Hen- 


ſhaw thinks it a corruption of BI beef Junius finds bowbard to be 
an old Scottiſh word for a coward, a „e ex fellow, from 
which he naturally deduces Booby; but the original of bowbard is not 
known. Johnen] a dull ſtupid Fellow, a lubber; a great filly fellow, 
for ſuch are commonly very clowniſh and ignorant; a fool. 

Starve himſelf to ſee the booby dine. King. , 

Book [boe, probably of bocce, Sax. a beech-tree; the ancients 

uſing to write on plates or boards of beech, as /iber, Lat. from the 
rind 'of a tree, bog, Dan. book, Su. boeck, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
buch, H. Ger, boc, or boec, Sax. bok, or boks, Goth.] 1. A volume 
to read br write in. 2. A particular part of a work; as, the firſt 
book we divide into ſections. 3. The regiſter in which a tradeſman 
keeps an account of his debts. _ LT 
Such gain the cap of him that make them fine, 
Vet keeps his books uncroſs'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Boox of Rates [of cuſtoms] a book, ſhewing what rate goods 
that pay poundage ſhall be valued at, in order to pay for exportation 
or importation at the caſtom-houſe. | TAR 

To learn without Book, or by heart, by memory, without _— 
Sermons read they abhor in the church, but ſermons without book, 
ſermons which ſpend their life in their birth. Hooker, 

o be in any one's Books, or to be in his debt. 
To be in one's Books, to be in kind remembrance. I was ſo much 
in his books, that at his deceaſe he left me the lamp, by which he uſed 
to write his lucubrations. Aadi/on. 

To Book a Debt, to note it down in a book, to regiſter in a book. 
Let it be booked with the reſt of this day's deeds, Shakeſpeare. ; 
1 [of book and bind] one whoſe buſineſs is to bind 


Boo x ru [of book and full] full of notions gathered from books, 
ſtuffed with undigeſted knowledge. | | 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
b With his own tongue ſtill edifies his ears. Pope. 
. Booggisn, addicted to books, acquainted only with books; uſed 
gaudy in contempt. A booliſe man who has no knowledge of 
the world. Spectator. 


Boo'x1isHNess [of broki/b] diſpoſition to read books much, over- 


ſtudiouſneſs, much application to books. 

Boo'k-KEEPING [of book and keep] the art of keeping accounts, or 
recording the tranſactions of a man's affairs, ſo that he may know at 
any time the true ſtate of the whole, or any part of them, with clear- 
neſs, eaſe, and expedition. | 
Book-LEA NED [of book and learned] verſed in books or litera- 
ture, It implies ſome flight contempt. 5 
i Whate'er theſe b004-/earned blockheads ſay, 

Solon's the veri'ſt fool in all the play. Dryden. 

Boo'xLEARNING {from book and learning] ſkill in learning, ac- 
quaintance with books. It denotes ſome contempt. They might 
talk of bool- learning what they would, but for his part, he never Py 
more _nufeaty fellows than great clerks. Sidney. Neither does it re- 
quire ſo much book-/earning and ſcholarſhip, as good natural ſenſe 
to diſtinguiſh true and falſe. Burnet. | 

Boo'xMan [of be and man] a man whoſe profeſſion is to ſtudy 
books, This civil war of wits were much better us'd LES 
„ On Navarre and his bookmen, Shakeſpeare. 

Boo'xMATE [of book and mate] a ſchool-fellow. 

One that makes ſport | 
15 _ To the prince and his bookmates, Shakeſpeare: 
 Boo'xsELLER [of book and ell] he whoſe buſineſs is to ſell books. 

Book-worm [of book and worm] 1. A little inſet which breeds and 
eats holes in books, eſpecially when damp. My lion, like a moth 

or bcok-wworm, feeds upon nothing but paper. Addiſon. 2. Or figu- 
ratively, a perſon who is always pouring over books, a reader without 
judgment. In the univerſity I wanted but a black-gown and a ſa- 
lary, to be as mere a book-avorm as any there. Pope. 

Bool [an Iriſh. word] The Ta tars and the people about 
the Caſpian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live in herds, being 
the very ſame that the Iriſh Soolies are, Tring their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. Spen/er. 

Boom [probably of beam, Sax.] a tree, boom; Du. boem, O. and 


L. Ger. baum, H. Ger.,in ſea language] 1. A long uu to ſpread 
e 


out the clew or corner of the ſtudding fail. 2. A pole with buſhes 
of baſkets ſet out as a mark, directing how to ſteer into a channel, 


when a country is overflown. 


Boom [of a haven, Sc.] a cable ſtretched athwart the mouth of 
a harbour or river, with yards, top- maſts, battlings, ſpars; &e. of 
wood, laſhed to it, to hinder an enemy's ſhip from coming in; or an 
iron chain, or large piece of timber. Who took the Dutchman, and 


who cut the boom ? Dryden. | | 
Boon [a fea term] uſed of a ſhip when ſhe makes all the 


ſail the can, and is then ſaid to come booming. Booming billows 
clos'd above my head. Pope. | 
Boon [bonum, Lat, bene, Sax. a petition] a grant, gift, benefac- 
tion ; as, to aſk a boon. | | | 
Vouchfafe me for my need but one ſtern look, 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, : 
And leſs than this I'm ſure you cannot give. Shakeſpeare. 
Boon, adj. [5on, Fr. buon, It. of bonus, Lat. good] gay, merry; 
ae, a been companion. RES 6% "4 | 
Satiate h ; f WEE 
1 an A n e 2 op boon, Milton. 
Boox [xebun, Sax. et. Leut. borer, Du.] a country clown, a 
Þooriſh 2. as, a bor of Holland. ws / 


4 


BooRien [of beer, of batoriſch, Teut.] clowniſh, rude) untaught, 


uncivilized. You clow abandon, Which is in the vulgar, leave the 


„5 3 Pe” i 5 


. 4 — 7 


2. It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed for booty or plunder, Ji : 


ſociety, which is, in the boor;, company of this female, 51; 
are. 8 5 | 8 
5 [of Booriſb] clowniſhly, rudely. 
Boo“ ISMN ESS [of Sooriſb] clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs of manners, 
Boo'ss [bop 1x, Sax.] an ox-ſtall or cow-ftall. * | 
Boo'sy, a low word for being ſomewhat merry with liquor. = 
Boor [from boxe, Sax. a compenſation] 1. Profit, gain, ac, BR 
tage, ; =_ 


My gravity 


Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 
Could I with oor change for an idle plume. Sgatecpeare, 


for. 


Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds. Shateſeare, 

Boor Haler, a free-booter, or robber | | 

Boor Tree, or Boot Laft, two pieces of wood made in the ſtape j 
a leg, to be driven into boots with a wedge, to ſtretch and yi, 

em, 

Boor, a kind of torture for criminals, to extort a confeſſion jy, 
them, by means of a boot or ſtocking of parchment, wetted ard y ſh 
on the leg, and then brought near the fire, in ſhrinking it (que; 
violently, and cauſes intolerable pain. e 

Boor [in Scotland] a fort of rack, by putting an iron bar on t. 
leg of a criminal, and driving an iron peg on his ſhin bone; allo 
thick, ſtrong boards, bound round with cords ; of which, tuo ae 
between the legs of an offender, and the two others placed one q 
one fide and the other on the other, ſo that the legs being ſ{queezzdh 
the boards with cords break the leg. This is now lefc off boch 
England and Scotland. i 

The Boor of a coach, the ſpace under the coachman, and bet 
him and the body of the coach, where things in a journey ar: uy 
ally put. | 

To Boot [boden, Sax. bothan, Goth. baten, Du. to profit; by 
in Sax. is recompence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiat; 
boxan is to repent or compenſate ; as, 

He ir pip brit and bore 
And ber bivonen dome. FJohr/en.] 1. To profit. 2. 
give over-and-above, into the bargain ; as, what wall you give me; 
cot? 
BoorEs [Lat. Beg, an ox, and „, Gr. to drive, i. e. the cdu 
the name of a northern conſtellation, containing 45 ſtars, called 
arctepbylax, and in Engliſh, king Charles's wain. 
Boors, the plant called alſo marigolds. 


is reſic 
rebel. 5 
laſſes | 


Boors [as ſome think of voot, Du. a foot; others of J Boa 

a wreath, becauſe in ancient unpoliſhed times they uſed to 117c: RE a! led, | 
ſtraw about their legs inſtead of boots, Hottes or bottines, Fr. he Fr. 
Sp. bottas, Armor. and Port. botes, Wel.] coverings for the |: (Peces ; ' 
horſemen in travelling. Lifferer 
Boo rn [bove, Sax. bloth, C. Brit. boede, Du. O. and I. G Wand is 1 
bude, H. Ger. bodb, Su.] a ſmall cottage or place erected with bo The 
or boughs, that is to ſtand but a ſhort time, for ſelling wares ati our and 


for ſhews, c. Such as had their bool ſtanding in the fair. Con 
At Bartholomew fair the fall of a booth. Swif?. 
To BooTn-hale, to pillage, to ſteal, or rob. N. C. 
Boo“rixo. See Boot. | 8 . 
Boorixo Corn [of boxe, Sax. a recompence] certain rert- com a um of 
ciently paid, and ſo called, probably, becauſe tenants paid it 2 
compence to their lord for ſigning their leaſes. 2 | 
Boo'rLtss [boreleap, Sax.] 1. Unprofitable, uſele!. Tua 
bootle/s pains and ill ſucceeding night. Spenſer. Bootle prijt 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Being without ſucceſs, perhaps being without bot 


Shakeſpeare having in another place uſed the word boot for i--/y. J a "+ 
fen. I ſent ” = "fb 
Him 5ootlefi home, and weather-beaten back. S atehead ., 

bound 74 


Boo'ry [butin, Fr. or of beute, or bute, Du. byte, Su.) F 
ſpoil, pillage, prize, gained from the enemy. 


* 
+ a 


Fair oxen and fair kine their booty, Milton. thy a: I 
2. Things got by robbery, | __ we 
She drops booties in my mouth, Shakeſpeare. mM 8 10 0 
To play Boor x, to prevaricate, to play a loſing game, or 3 N N & 
neſtly, with an intent to loſe ; to draw in others to play. [The ka * f 
ſay, je ſuis bottt, when they mean to ſay, I will not go. Fobufi | 425 3 
Bo'rzze [of bo and peep] to look out and draw back as if in E K 0:DORD 
or on purpoſe to fright ſome other. | | Y DOE to 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bopeep, 5 5 Bo” near 
And go the fools among. Shakeſpeare. See Bo. =. Fry's 
Bora'BLE [from bore] that may be bored. „ all = * 
Bora'cnto [boracho,Sp.] 1. A certain wine-veſſel ma: © of beg ay foes HA 
of a pig or hog, with hair turned inwards, or dreſſed wit - 2 rn pr: 
and pitch, led to bring down the wine from the top of the 0 Wee 
tains in Spain. 2. A drunkard. How you ſtink of wine br * 
think my niece will ever endure. ſuch a borachio ! You're an 3 


borachio. Congreve. © its: 2 
Bo“ RA [bourache, Fr. borragine, It. burraja, Sp. bert wn" 
of birago, Lat.] an herb, the leaves of which are bro: and { 
the flowers conliſt of one leaf, This plant is often uſed in“ uw 
en, and for a cool tankard in the ſummer. time, and the fon 
uſed in medicinal cordials. Miller. aue 
Bo'xamsz, the Scythian lamb, generally known by the FR". 
agnus Scythicus. Much wonder is made of the boramex, : ” dei 
plant, animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which WO" b 
to feed on; which hath the fhape of a lamb, aon od ab 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be conv" 
it. rown. | 7 arth ad 
Bo'x Ax, a mineral, hard, tranſparent, and ſhining © dab. 1 
goldſmirhs, Ge. in ſoldering, brazing, and caſting of fe . 
a native ſalt of a very extraordinary kind; it is ver) 1 pn 
and in cold coagulates again and ſhoots into globes 2 and af 
figure. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine as an emete, 
moter of delivery. 4X d ee 
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| BoxBoRY'GMUS [Lat. Bogeogvyp®-, Gr.] a rumbling or croaking of 


Bog Service, 5 
o much per acre, in lieu of fin 


ding proviſions for their lords boaxg or 
law Lat.] the tenure or manner of holding 


Able. N 
F Bo'rDace [bordagium, 
bord-lands. | e 
Box DAR IA [of bond, Sax.] a 2 
r — e e 

a had a bord, 1. e. a cottage al hem. LL] 

9 aa > Hh Teut, bordel, Armoric] a brothel, a bau dy- 
houſe. Making his own houſe a ſtews, a borde/,: and a ſchool of 
cwdneſ. South. See BorpELL0. 1 „ „ ee 

. 5 It. borde/, Fr. bond, Sax. ] at firſt was uſed to ſigni- 
9 any ſmall coctage, ſome of which having become infamous by be- 
4 ing made common ale-houſes, and bawdy-houſes, and harbours for 
oO rumpets; by tranſpoſition was made brothel: from bordel, and uſed 
bo ſignify a ſtew or bawdy-houſe. On the ſouth bank of che river of 
Thames, weſtwards of the bridge, and next to the bear- garden, Was 
ometime the bordello or ſtews ; a place ſo called of certain ſtę s or 


rd-lands ; à ſort of meaner 


« = 


vomen, for which privilege there was an act of parliament made in 
oe reign of king 5 IT, in which theſe were ſome of the orders: 
vat no ſtew-holder or his wife ſhould hinder any ſingle woman from 
ing and coming freely at all times when they liſt; nor to keep any 


That they ſhould take no more for the woman's chamber than four- 
een · pence a week: That they ſhould not keep open their dqors on 
holy. days: That no ſingle woman ſhould be kept againſt. her will : 
That they ſhould not receive any woman of religion, nor any man's 
wife : That no ſingle woman take money to lie with any, but ſhe may 
ee with him all night till the mor:ow ;..Tbat no ſtewchelder keep. 
ny woman that hath the perilous inſirmity of burning; nor ſell head, 
ple, fleſh, fiſh, wood, coal, or any victuals, &c, .'Theſe-tew-houles 


gain; but were entirely put down in the time of king Henry VIII, 
che year 1546. e e : 
= Bo'zpsr {bordure, bord, Fr. born, Ger. ] 1. The end or edge of a 


arment, which is generally ſet off with needle-work or ornaments. 
The march or edge of a country, the confine, If a prince keep 
his reſidence on the Border of his dominions, the remote parts will 
Webel. Spenſer. 3. The outer part or edge of any thing. Looking- 
plaſſes border'd with broad borders of 'cryſtal. Bacon. 
== Bo'zper, Eng. Bo DURE Fr. [in- heraldry] is an ordinary, fo 
Walled, becauſe it borders round, and as it were hems in the field. 
he French heralds: reckon this the gth among. their honourable 
Pieces; but the Engliſh heralds don't admit it as ſuch, but only as 
difference, though they do allow of the orle its diminutive as ſuch, 
Wand is [7 7 e as in Plate IV. Fig. 40. N | 
The border- or bbrdeure is accounted. the ſymbol of protection, fa- 


4 7 


aue for, as a ſure defence againſt their enemies. 
Boson [wich printers] an ornament of flowers, ſcrolls, &c. ſet 
: 1 bout the edges of {mail compoſitions. | 5 * 
Bospx [with botainſts] are the middle leaves that ſtand about the 
. ̃˙ 7 oor fant gn es 
= Bozvpsrs [wich gardeners] the edging of garden-beds, made 
ich box, thrift, Sc. From bed to. bed, from one to other border. 
. a With a scar of rich fruit-trees crown'd. Waller. 
Io BondEx [border, Fr.] 1. To ſet any thing either for uſe pr or 
ment about the edges or ſkirts of any thing, to adorn with a bor- 
r. 2. To reach, touch or confine upon. Sheba or Raamah, are 
hoſe parts of Arabia which _ border the ſea called erſian gulf. 
a. And from hence the participle paſſive Borer d, and in com- 
ound 7-border'd, as in that clauſe of Milton, wt 
3 2 — And flow'rs „ £6 
| Imborder'd on each bank the head of Eve, 5 
.. flowers ſet ſas her handy-work) by way of omament, along 
Je edge of the bank. Had Dr. Bentley attended to this etymolegy, 
ewould ſearee have ſubſtituted the word, . Inbroider'd. See Iu- 
is., 00 £44 460 Worry © tvs Is 1 
| To Borptr @ Paſy [with carvers] is to cut jt up. 
To Beau on, verb neut. 1. To lie or be ſituate contiguous to 
I near, to confine upon; as, it borders: upon England. 2. To ap- 
roach nearly to; as, it orders upon Bond a: 9, 2 
Bo rverts, he that inhabits the borders or outmoſt bounds of any 
glace, borderers on the ſea, borderers on Italy, . th ah” 


ky -BoRD' HALF-PENNY+ [old cuſtom] a duty paid in fairs'and markets 
* for ſetting up boards, ſtalls, c. for vending wares. 1 
le mf BorD-LanDs bond land, Sax. ] the demẽſnes or 7 5 which lords 
7 df manors kept in their hands for the maintenance of their boards or 


ables. þ <9 K bs : ; 
Bog p-LopoE [bonb-lobe, Sax. ] the quantity of food or proviſion 
hich was paid by the bordarii or en far their . a 
To Bo'xprace [of border] to plunder and ravage the borders. 
BoRDRA“OIN d, the act of ravaging che borders. N 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 7 
Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry bordragings _ * 
Of neighbour Scots. Sener. 
To Box k, verb a2. I bopuan, Sax. boten, Du. bohren, Ger. bora. 
ws pierce in a hole; as, to here the trunk of a tree through. : 
o Boks, verb neut. 1. To make a hole; as, to Lore a hole. 4. 
To puſh forward towards a certain point. n fo 
— _ 2 weſt, — bor ring m i hom wr, 
Wich gaping mouths they draw prolific air. Dehn. 
To Born cms a horſe] to — noſe near the ground 
Beis. /ubf. {from che verb] 1. The hole made by boring, 2. The 
nſrument with which a hole is bored. Wm 7 
Bonk [with gunners] the hollow on the infide of à piece. of ord- 


Doc, the fuze of any hole. Ball and cartridge ſorts or ev'ry bore. 


. 


Jen. 21 
Box, the pret. ofibear. See To Bua. 
. box Ten kind of ſhrub, e 


"=P $13. = 


uts.. | 15 FLAP g reg & 4 * ; 
7 | tenure of bord lands; where the tenants, are to pay 


houſes, privileged there, for incontinent men to repair to incontinent 


4 vere permitted in the time of king Henry VI, but were prohibited in 
oe reign of king Henry VII, and the doors ſhut up. but ſet open 


our and reward, and is beſtowed by kings on ſuch as they have a 


R 


2 5 = 
B R 
Bo'R EE, a ſort of French dance. 
Dick cou'd neatly dance a jig, 5 
79 But Tom was beſt at borees. Sv. 
Bo'x REAL. [ borealis, of boreas, Lat.] northern, - 
i... 4 Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fl y. Pope. 4 
ths B ehe [in aſtronomy] the ſix northern ſigus of the zodiac; 
. viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. OR 
Bons {Boeetes, Gr.] the north wind. Aulus Gelius ſays, that 
Boreas is the north-call wind; and that he blows from the ſummer ſol- 
ſtitial part of the eaſt, for which reaſon ſome ſuppoſe him to have been 
called aiSenyer:trn; (may not I alſo add, and «gory; / by Homer. 
Both thele epithets, being uſed by that author in the poſſive fs and 
an the preſent compoſition ſignify, „that which is begotten by a clear 
ſky ;*"-not that which begets or produces it. 
areas and Cæcias and Argeſtes loud, | 
And Thraſcias rend the woods and ſeas upturn. Milton, 
|. BoREA,$M01.\{Zogrugopy, Gr.] an Athenian feſtival in honour of Bo- 
teas (i. g. the north wind) who had an altar in Attica, and was thought 
to bear ſome relation to the Athenians, having married Orithya, the 
daughter of Erectheus; for which reaſon, when in a ſea-fight a great 
many of their enemies {ſhips were deſtroyed by a north wind, the 
Athenians imputed to it the kindneſs Boreas had for his wite's native 
country, ... n | 
Bo'rer [of bore] a piercer or inſtrument to bore hales with. Try 
all the foundations with a borer, ſucli as well-diggers uſe to try what 


Woman at board; but chat ſhe ſhould board: abroad at her pleaſure: ground they have. Mortimer. 


Bo'xGo DE SainT SErULGCHRO, a town of Tuſcany, ſituated near 
the head of the Tiber, about 50 miles eaſt of Florence, ſubject to Au- 


1 


ſtria. Pat. 43 30 N. Long. 130 E. | wy 


Box SOorO“RK TE, a town of Mantua in Italy, fituated at the confluence 
of the. rivers Po and Menzo,. 8 miles. fouth of Mantua. Lat. 449 
50 N, hang: 11% E. „„ 52 5 
- Borta a city of the province of Arragon, in Spain, 35 miles north- 
. welt gf Saragoia. Lat 4192 40 N. Long. 2? W. 1 
... Boki'sTHENEs, or Nik rfER, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe; it 
riſes in the province of Moſcow in Ruſſia, and running welt by the 
city of Smolenſko. bends its cojirſe to the ſouth; till it paſſes by the 
city of Kiot, and then running ſouth · weſt thro* the country of the Coi- 
ſacks, falls into the Black Sea between Oczacow, and Little Tartary. 
BoRIT RIH Ha, Heb.] an herb, or ſort of a ſoap which fullers uſe 
in ſcouring clotbs. *** 

Bo“ x M10, a territory of the Griſons, in Italy, having the dominions 
of Venice on the ſouth. ho ns | 
_ - Born [part. pail. of bear] See To BEAR. DF; 

To be Boxx | part. palſ. derived from the verb to bear, in the ſenſe 
of bringing forth: bonen or. zebonen, Sax. gebohren, Ger.] 1. To 
come into the world, or into-lite. - It is uſually ſpoken with regard to 
circumſtances ; as, a prince or, princeſs born, a new-born babe. 2. 
Uſually with of before the mother; as, barn of my father's firſt wife. 

He that is Boxx tobe Hang'd will never be drown'd. | 

He that is Box N under a-three-penny planet will never be wozth a 
groat. The firſt ſpoken either when any untoward perſon has actually 
eſcaped drowning, or any other imminent danger, or in general ironi- 
cally when any perſon has either eſcaped, or is in fear, or in the way 
of danger, intimating that his deſtiny will bring him to the gallows at 
laſt. The latter, when nothing a perſon undertakes proſpers, laying 

the fault upon fate, when in reality it is owing to his own miſmanage- 
ment. N | oy e 
Still. Boxx, born dead. CO | 
Bo'xx EO, a large iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean; it is computed 
to be 2500 miles in circumference. The Eaſt India company have a 
factory on this ifland, at the mouth of the river Banjar. ws 
- - - Bo'gnyoLm, an iſland. in the Baltic fea, about 43 miles north- eaſt 
of the iſland of Rugen. Lat. 55% 15” N. Long. 15“ E. 3 
Box oN, or Bu'xrow, [boghoe and bung, bojnu, bypiz, Sax. 
Bourg, Fr. borgo, It. burgo, Sp.] 1. It ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a 
man bound for others. A borough, as I here uſe it, and as the old 
laws ſtill uſe, is not a borough town, that is, a franchiſed town, but a 
main pledge of an hundred free perſons, thereſore called a free bo- 
rougb, or, as you fay, | ny plegium : For both in old Saxon fignifieth 
{a pledge or ſurety ; and yet it is ſo uſed with us in ſome ſpeeches, as 
Chaucer ſaith, 87. John to horch, that is, for aſſurance and warranty. 
.Spenſer, 2. A corporate town that is not a city; a large village that 
ſends members to parliament. | 3 
Bo'RoUGHBRIDGE, a borough town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, 
15 miles from York, and 170 from Londen. It ſends two members to 
parliament. | 
. . Boroycn-Mafter [bonhoe, mægyden, Sax.] a mayor, bailiff, or 
governor of a town. ns | | 3 

Borovcn-Head [ bonhoe, heapod, Sax. ] anciently ſignified a mem- 

ber of parliament. | 

Borovuen. Engliſh [at Stamford in Lincolnſhire] ſignifies a cuſto- 
mary deſcent of lands or tenements, in ſome places to the younger 
ſon ; or if the owner have no iſſue, to the younger brother. 

Borovan Holder, or Bo'tsHOLDER, the ſame with the borough- 
head, or head-borough, who was anciently choſen by the reſt to ſpeak 
and act in their behalf. 8 

Bo'nREL, ust. Lit is explained by Junius without etymology] a 
mean fello p. 5 | PT ie ſit 
Siker, thou ſpeaketh like a lewd borrel, 
Of heaven, to deemen ſo; 
Howbe I am but rude and borre!, 
Vet nearer ways I know. Spenſer, > "> OR 
To Box.] (bongian, Sax. borgen, Du. and Ger. borgan, Su.] 
1. To take money or any thing elſe upon credit. 2. To aſk of ano- 
ther the uſe of a thing for a time. 3. To take ſomething of another. 
"A borrowed title haſt thou bought too dear. Shakeſpeare. = 
Verbal figns they borrow from others. Locke. 4. To uſe as one's own, 
tho' not belonging to one. TT Ee | 
\ Cruel to deceive your ſon, 
In borrow'?dſhapes. - Dryden. ; 


1 De that goes a Box RO WIN, goes a ſonowing. H. Ger. Bozgen | 


macht logen. The Latins ſay: Aris alieni atque lites comes miſeria 
oft. (The companion of debt and flrife is miſery.) 4 
PP Box xo 
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Bos 


1 Yornow [free the ak the thing borrowed. 


_ cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is framed M; if by the boſs of 


_ ruſtic quoins. 


lanthorn, which is the 


_ Pl . 
The borrow of a week. ' Shakeſdeare. ; 
| Bo'nrower [of borrow, of bonzian, Sax.) 1. One who borrows or 
takes money upon truſt.” 2. He that takes that which is another's, and 
aſes it as his own. Some fay that I am a great borrower, however 
none of my creditors have challeng'd me. Pep. 5 
le, a gem or jewel of a Hack colour, with ſpots of red and 
whit 


ite. | 
Bos A, or Bo'ss A, a town of Sardinia, ſituated on the welt coaſt of 
e iſland, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 32 miles north 
of Oriſtagni. Lat. 40 15 N. Long. 8? 30 E. | 
' Bo'scace [Fr. bocage, Sp. boſechetto, Tt. beſcagium, law Lat.] a 
grove or thicket, a place ſet trees. WE 


your royal 


Boscacs [in foreſt la] maſt, ſuch food as trees and woods yield to 


= [with painters] a picture repreſenti h wood and 

osc A [with painters] a picture enting muc 

trees, repreſentati EX wade. I hind far to our fi ht, and full of 

boſeage. Bacon. ſkips and bofeage, and ſuch wild works in open 

WERE, | | 
Bo'scus [in old law] all manner of wood. 


Bo' , Fr. ] woody. 
MYA ace y 
V 


fa 


ofty acres and my unſhrub'd down, Shakeſpeare: 
%s | ery boſkty bourn. Milton. 
Bosxr, half or quite fuddled. A low word. 


Bosna SER4Jo, the capital of the province of Boſnia, ſituated on |, lemon juice. 


the frontiers of European Turky, 120 miles ſouth-weſt of Belgrade. 
Lat. 44 N. Long. 10% E. i TH 
\ Bo'sx14, a frontier province, divided between the houſe of Auſtria 
and the Turks; that part which lies on the weft fide of the river Unna 
belonging to the former, and that part on the eaſt ſide to the latter. 
Bo'som Iborm, box me, borom, Sax. boeſem, Du. buſem, Ger.) 
1. That part of the body which incloſes the heart, &c. 2. The heart, 
the breaſt. Lay comforts to your bo/om. Shakeſpeare. 3. The embrace 
of the arms, holding any thing to the breaſt. 4. The incloſure. They 
that live within the Behm of that church. Hooker. 5. The folds of the 
dreſs that cover the breaſt. Put thy hand into thy 5, * 
his W by * Exodus. — The EG kindneſs, 
| the common boſom on his fide. Shakeſpeare. 
0 Un, in whom ay foul hath chief delight, age +, 
Son of my boſom. . 
7. Inclination, d 7 EIN Fs 
If you can pace your wiſdom, 
In hs go path that I could wiſh it go, 
You 


have your boom on this wretch. — hp 
Bosou, in compoſition, imphes intimacy, confidence, fondneſs ; as, 
$o/om-intereſt in Shakeſpeare, bo/om-thieves, and-boſom-friends. 
To Boson [from the noun] 1. To incloſe in the boſom, Beſom up 
my counſel. Shakeſpeare. 2. To tonceal in privacy. nf TELL 
Tower and battlements it ſees; - 2 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees. Milin. 
Convents 3% m d deep in vines. Pope. 
Boso N 26 from boarſwain] Dryden uſes it. 
Bo'semokvs, at. [otÞopS-, of Bet, an ox, and Prgw, to bear : from 
the poetical fable, that Ino being 


transformed into a cow, paſſed this 


ſtreight] a ſtreight or narrow neck of the ſea, which ſeparates two 


contments ; by which means a gulf and a ſea, or two ſeas, have a 
communication one with another. 2 „ 
Boss [be, Fr.] 1. A knob, a bunch, a ſtud, a ſhining prominence, 
uſed as an ornament. Gaudy boſſes. L'Eflrange. Boſſes of a bridle. 
Broome. 2. The part that riſes in the midſt - any thing. The thick 
e of his bucklers. Fob. 3. A thick body in general. A bo 
made of wood, with an iron hook to hang on the laths. Moon. If a 


the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then k. Holder. 
Bossa [with architects] is a term uſed of any ſtone that has a 


projecture, and is laid in its place in a building, uncut, to be after- | 


wards carved into mouldings, capitals, - c. Alſo that which is called 
a ruſtic work, and conſiſts of ſtones, ſeeming to advance beyond the 


nakedneſs of a building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left in 


the joinings. Theſe are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called 
Bosse [probably of 50%, Fr.] a conduit built after the manner of a 
zur belle or em bellt 5 e KY ee | 
Bo'ssEDd, ſtudded, emboſſed. Po We 
Bo's8ineY, a borough town of Cornwall, three miles from Camel- 
ford, and 189 from London. It is partly ſituated on an iſthmus, and 
y on an iſland, which in ancient times was joined by a bridge to 
the main land. It ſends two members to parliament, - . 
Bosson A. See Bass- A. n == 
Bo'ssuyT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, eight miles ſouth of Lovain. Lat. 50® 52'N. Long. 4* 30“ E. 
Bos ro, a port town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated near the mouth of 
the river Witham, 114 miles from London. The name is a contrac- 


tion of Botolph's town, from one Botolph a Saxon, who had a mo- 


here, and ſuppoſed to have been its founder. Its church is 
reckoned the largeſt parochial church, without croſs iſles in the uni- 
verſe, being 300 feet long within the walls, and 100 feet wide. Its 
tower is 282 feet high, at the top of which is a beautiful octagon 
guide of mariners as they enter the dangerous 
channels of Lynn and Boſton deeps. It gives title of viſcount to the 
earl of Grantham, and ſends two members to parliament. | 
Bos ron, is alſo the name of the capital of New England in Ame- 
rica, and is one of the moſt 1 of trade in North Ame- 
rica. Lat. 429 24 N. Long. 71 W. 3 
| Bosrrycni'res, Lat. [of geręoxd., Gr. a buſh of hair] a gem or 
jewel repreſenting a lock or buſh of a woman's hair. 
\ Bo'svEL, a ſpecies of crowfoot, Pr | 
Bo'sworTH, or Ma'nEKET-Bos won rn, a market town in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, 11 miles from Leiceſter, and 104 from London. It is rendered 
memorable for the battle fought: there, in 1485, between king Ri- 
chard III. and Henry, earl of Richmond, ' afterwards Henry VII. 
wherein king Richard loſt bis life and crown. 225 
Boer [in old law] a boot, ſuch as the monks uſed to wear. 


% 


Pg 


Bora NAL, or Bora'uie [botanique, Fr. botanicus, Lat. 5 


, of Goran, Gr. an herb, of ger., victuals, of gere, to bor & 
pertaining to herbs ; ſkilled in plants; as, botanical critics. 4/;;;, ' MY y 
* Bo'ramsT [botanifie, Fr. botaniſta, It. botanicus, Lat.] an = - MF 
YN killed in plants, and ſtudies their ſpecies 3 as, a diligen 1 14 
| . | * it p li 

OTANO'LOGY [PBoravohoyia, of Borary and xy, Gr. | 
tion of herbs and 1 | : | 25 9 2 iy. 5. 
BoTa'noMancy {fSorarariria, of Hera, an herb, and 40 
Gr. divination] a divination by herbs, and eſpecially by thoſe offs 6. 
or the fig - tree. The perſons that conſulted, wrote their own n d m. 
and their queſtions upon leaves, which they expoſed to the wind a | Oh 

as many of the letters as remained in their 1 pnces were taken, | 
and being jointd together, were accounted an anſwer to the queſt” 

Bo'r a'xo-Sephiffs, perſons Killed in botany, or the knowlede, | 
plants, &c. | | 5 5 8. 
Bo'Tany [Borary, Gr:] the ſcience of ſimples, which tex, i 
how to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of plants, as trees, and Emm 
herbs, c. one from another; and their ſeveral forts, forms, yi Aal. 
| —_ uſes. 4 5 8 19 Is 'Y up. 

OTA'RGO [| botargue, Fr. bottarga, It. botarga, Sp] a ſauſage > WH: 

of , and th blood of a ſea malles A ls ia ee by . 
Mediterranean. The beſt kind comes from I unis in Barbary, E 1 
be choſen dry and reddiſh. The people of Provence in France e pot 
at deal of it, the common way of eating it being with olive 0] » | 1 

| There is a great conſumption of botargo throughou y e 
9 3 | ed bots | [hee 
TCH » pronounc otra, It.] 1. A piece of | | 
— Aids to old clothes. 2. An adventitious * A2) Ls 
ded. Both thoſe words are notorious botches. Dryden. 3. A clunj i = .. 
iece of work, ſo ill finiſhed as to appear worſe than the mg & | Wa 


e no rubs or botches in the work. Shakeſpeare. = 
| Boren [probably of 6%. Fr. a bliſter] a ſelling, or eruptin Bo 


ion on the ſkin, a ulcer or ſore, eſpecially in the oj Nun 
Betches and blains. Milton. 925 er ; Bo 


To Boren [from the noun, probably of boeften, Du. to mend] 1, tomie 
To mend clothes or other 9 atching them clumſily. Ji | Bo 
Coats from botching newly brought. Dryden. In ſhip 

2. To do any work ill-favouredly, to mend any thing aukyardly, | tereſt 
To botch up what th' had torn and rent, g pain c 
f Religion and the government. Hudibras. one) 
3. To put together unſuitably or unſxilfullj. 1 Bo1 
| Many fruitleſs pranks y 4 ' _ 
This ruffian has borch'd up. Shakefprare. $ Pla * 


Treaſon borch d in rhyme will be thy bane. Dryden. 

4. To mark with a botch. 3 
Huylas botc#'d with ſtains too foul to name. Garth. 
Bo'rcurs, 1. A clumſy workman, 2. A mender of old clothes; th 

ſame to a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoe- maker. | 

Batchers left old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras. 
Bo'Tcuy [of botch]: — with botches or ulcers. A Botcly fo. 


Bor 


* | | . J, 

OTE boxe, Sax. an obſolete word] 1. Compenſation, recompend f 

or — for a man ſlain, which is J or given to another, 171 F = bh 

was uſed for any payment. e Bo'y 
Bo'TEsCARL | axe - canl, Sax.) a boatſwain, 18 Sha 
Born, aj. [of baxpa, buru, g. d. be and vu, Sax. two, bave, Da | 


baoled, Su. bepde, Du. and Ger, ba, or bai, Goth. tho, ſome will de 
rive it of ambo, Lat.] the one and the other; Pun & Pautre, Fr. | 
en u. Nha jundi 
u, conj. j.] as well, It has the conjunction ant! 

correſpond Galt. ? 3 8 

Borna [in old law] a booth or tent ſet 5 in a fair or market. 

BoTra'c1um [in the old law] duties paid to the lord of the mati 
for ſetting up booths, _ 

BoTHE'Na [in old law} a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriffwick. 

Bo'THN1a, the flame of two provinces in Sweden, diſtinguiſhed 
the. epithets of eaſt and weſt, and lying on each fide of the Bothuc 
gulph, which takes it name from them. 1 
Borns [in medicine] certain pimples in the face which (pr 
about, but ſoon ſuppurate, run with matter, and diſappear ; allo yi 
ples in other parts ; the ſmall-pox or meazles. Lat. | 
Bo'THRION [Bo9pior, Gr. a little ditch} a kind of hollow, nw 


ulcer in che tunica cornea; alſo the ſocket of the teeth. Bruno c- To Bot 
ſerves of the aforeſaid'ulcer, that it reſembles round punfure, ii 0 away. 
dee than an ulcuſculum, as deſcribed by Galen, and after bin 'UcE 
P. Eginet. T. 3. c. 22. who adds, that tis pure. | Bovon 
Bern ronô [PBdqvenIng, of Belts, a grape, and «26, Gr. in n arm ot 
having the form of a bunch of grapes, knobby. Thick ſet with lun ays diſtin 
ord dencies, or ſmall knobs. Woodward. 5 o von 
Bo rx YS bang Gr.] che herb called oak of Jeruſalem. UGHT 
 Bo'rTLE [bouteille, Fr. ] 1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs generally, 08 1 
matter, with a narrow mouth and long neck. 2. A quantity of ut * 
uſually put into a great bottle. Stay and take t'other borth. Heir : 
n Spas: | | | 
BoTTLE of Hay or Straw, a truſs, or the weight of 56 add C 
quantity of hay, ras, or ſtraw, bundled up. ET . A flexur 
| But I ſhould wither in one day, and paſs - un ocher 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle graſs, Donte. TY ard, but! 

» To BorTLs Liquor, to put it into bottles. |, Bo'vorp, 
BoTTLs is often uſed in compoſition z as, borele-friend, dati | * 


panion. Sam is a very bottle-companion. Addijon. 

BorrIE- Flower [ anus, Lat.] a plant. The cr are: „ 

ter broad. leaved blue · bottle, commonly called globe flow” - 

e greater narrow · lea ved blue · bottle or globe - lower. 3. ſhe e 
ple ſweet ſultan. 4. Corn - bottle with a white flower. Mir 


+ actos) of bottle and ſerew] a ſcrew to pull the cork ou 
e. 


3 WW. 
Bor roi {[borm, Sax. bovom Du: boden. Ger. botn, Su.] ' 
ground __ water. N . 
Eee _ _— ut flow'd ſo clear, | 
e bottom did a . Dryden. und- 
2, The loweſt part of any * The foundation, the Fe 


which are 4 from being built on the ſame bottom. Atterbury. 5 
| rviefal derten. © Addiſon. 3: The part moſt remote from view, 
| deepeſt part ; as, to examine an argument to the bottom. 4. 
| Limit. There's no bottom, none | 
| In my . ; 16 
| | rofundi "FI 
Eh you _ 82 boltoin of juſtice Shallow. Shakeſpeare: ES. ; 
6. The laſt reſort, remoteſt cauſe, firſt motion. He'was at the E 
en <-callent counſels in which he did not appear: Addis. 7. 
| (hip, a veſſel for navigation. og | 
ſhip, 1 ple did he make, . | 
| Wich the moſt noble Bertbm of our fleet. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ghoſt, in his thin T e bears. Dryden. 
, adventure, or fecurity. 

og Ns mach to venture in y nag agg Fe "OB 
. ith them on the ſame bottom. Spectator. 9. A valley, 
= 8 15. A ball or roll of thread, worſed, of wound 
9 up. Bottoms of thread wound up. Barons. 
BoTToM of Lane, the _ 8 - of it. 

it of Beer, the grounds ; or lees. 3 
8 7 [a rinking term 'o drink the laſt draughit of a 
pot of drink, or the laſt draught of a bottle of wine. 
Ws * To Bor rom, verb a. [from the noun] 1. To build upon; to fix 
don as a ſupport, to lay as upbn a bottom. The grounds upon Wich 
Le bortem our reaſoning. Lotte. 2. To wind upon ſomething, as 
= thread. As you unwind your love for him, 
L Leff it ſhould ravel, and be good for none, 
Pon muſt provide to bo/tom it on me. Shakeſpeare, _ 
To Borrom, verb neut. to reſt as upon a ſupport, Find out upon 
WE what foundation any propoſition, advanced, botroms. Locke. 

Bo rrouzp [of bortom] havitig 4 bottom. It is commonly com- 
1 ed; as, a flat-bottomed boat. | 


t 1 L Bo'TTowLEss [of _ having no bottom, fathomleſs $ as, a bot- 
WE comle/s pit. Sidney. And, bottomle/s perdition. Milton. | 


l M Bo'rromry, or Bo'TToMace [in commerce] is when a maſter of 
8 a ſhip borrows money on the bottom or keel of it, to be paid with in- 
tereſt of 20, 30, or 40 per tent. at the ſhip's ſafe return, and this on 
Pain of forfeiting the ſhip ; but if the ſhip nuſcarry, the lender loſes his 


: er ſin heraldry] as a croſs Botons terminates at each end in 
= three buts, knots, or buttons, reſembling in ſome meaſure the three 
= Jeaved graſs; by ſome French authors ſo called, croiæ treſie. See 
Plate IV. Fig. 41. 


-e, with farriers] worms or grubs, that breed in the firair gut of 


Whuman bodies. Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and thit is 

me next way to give poor jades the Bots. "nhl Alfo worms, 

We. thit deſtroy the graſs in ww. ens, Cc. 
Bol rzxn, a very beautiful town rmany, in the Tyroleze. 

BGS TzEN NERO, a town of Germany, ſituated on the Elbe, in the 


| c gechy of W Lat. 530 if N. Long. 1123“ E. 
N 


== Bo'va, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, about 20 miles 
each. eaſt of Reggio. Lat. 38 20 N. Long. 1615 E. | 
= Bo'vara Terra [in old law] as much land as one ox can till, or 
STS acres, an 0x-gate. | g 


ds, about 7 miles north of Cambray. Lit. 50 30 N. Long. 3 
e' E 


4 rover of Court, or Bowox 1 [a law term] a certain quan- 
tity of proviſions allowed to a ſervant in a prince's palace; alfo an al- 
ewande of victuals, &c. from the king or noblemen go their knights, 

Weſquires, Ce. who attended them in any warlike expedition. 

; ens, Fr. a mouth. 
Bo ucnEr, a ſoft of pear like the beſidery. 8 . 

Bous, inſects that breed in malt, called alſo weevils or popes. 


oled up togethef. 3 3 
ES Bovz's14, or Bove'arum [in old writings] an ox-houſe or ox-ſtall ; 
neat-houſe, or cow-hquſe. | | | 
= Bovez'TTvs (in old law] a young ſteer, or cut bullock. Lat. 

= To Bovcs out [prob ly of bouge, Fr. of bulga, Lat: a bag] to 
ick out rounding with. a belly: | | . 
To Bouce [boxger, Fr. to ſtir] as, don't bonge, don't ftirg or don't 

ro away. See Bunox. | | 5 
Zovors, Fr. the middle or belly of a cafe. | | 
1 88 box, boxan, Sax. to bend] the gh is riot pronounced. 
n arm or 
Pays diſtinguiſhed from it. 


. Boon [pret. and part. paſſ. of i haſed. See To Bur. 
== Bovcur, 4 86h Hy ane I. re l. link 


twiſt, * or knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whoſe wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds, 

And thick entangled knots adown does ſlack. Shake/tare. - 
In notes with a winding bought, > 
J Of linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out. Milton, _ 
A flexure. The flexure of the joints is not the ſame in an elephant 
in other quadrupeds, the bought of the fore-legs not directir ach 
ad. but laterally, and ſometimes inward. Brown. x 


An Ar 9 _ _ by ſurgeons in venereal caſes. 
| Bovi'LLaxs [with cooks] ſmall pies of the breaſts of roaſted 
5 minced with 8 Ge. Fr. 9 
VrLLos [with farriers] is a lump of fleſh or grows 
dy lither upon or juſt by the fruſſt, which makes the fruſh ſhoot out 
like a * 3 called the fleſh blowing upon the fruſh, and 
esa k. F. | | 
SovruLon [in cookery ] broth made of ſeveral ſorts of boiled meat, 
p. Er. * 5 7 
do rings, a ſmall town in che province of Namur, in the Auſtrian 
Long, 430 om 10 miles ſouth of Namur. Lat. 50% 20' N. 
0 ins, al city of che Capitonate, in the kingdom of Naples, 


3 


Borrs, or Bors without a ſing. probably of bizan, Sax, to bite. 


Wan horſe, near the fundament, perhaps anſwering to the aſcarides in 


- Bo'vcAain; a fortified town of Hainault, in the French Nether- 


ene [with cooks} fas of veat with thin ices of fat bacon | 


arge ſhoot, bigger than a branch of a tree; yet not al- 


Bo'vcie, Fr. fihm inceratum. a candle of white wax. P. Nichelbi. 


360 
about 60 miles eaſt of ihe city of Naples. Lat 4i* N. Long, 6 


S"E. 8 5 

Bow'ronn Walls in architecture] Certain walls built of round 
flints or pebbles, laid on a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea has a 
beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. | 
 Bow'LeTz [with horſemen] a term uſed of a hotſe, when the fet. 
lock or 2 joint bends forward, and out of its natural ſitua- 
tion. Fr. 8 

To BourT. See To Bor r. 

Bou Loo NR, or Bo'Locne, a port town of France, in the province 
of Picardy, on the Engliſh channel. Lat. 50 40 N. Long. 1 300 E. 

BourTTAR [with architects] a convex moulding, whoſe convexity 
is but + of the circle, and is placed next below the plinth in the Tuſ- 
can atid Doric capital. | 

Bouxes [perhaps of boung, Sax. oſtentation] 1. A ſudden crack 
or noiſe, as of gunpowder. Cannon fire, and ſmoke and bounce: 
Shakeſpeare. 2. A boaſt, a threat; in low language. 3. A ſtrong 
Z 

The Bounce hurſt ope the door. Dram. ä 

To Bounce [a word formed, ſays Skinner, from the ſound] 1. To 
brag, to vapour or ſpeak boaſtingly. A ſenſe uſed only in familiar 
ſpeech. 2. To fall or fly againſt any thing with great force, ſo as to 
rebound. . | 

Another bounces as hard as he can knock. Swrf?, | 
3- To ſpring, to leap ſuddenly. . High nonſenſe is like beer in a bot. 
tle, which has in reality no ſtrength and ſpirit, but frets and flies and 
bounces, Addiſon, 4. To be bold or ſtrong, The bouncing Amazon. 
Shakeſpeare: ,. 3 : | 

Bov'ncter [from bounce] a boaſter, a bully. 

A Bov'ncine Li, a luſty, jolly girl. 3 . 

Bound, part pret. of Hind [of bindan, Sax.] 1, Obligated ; as, Bound 
very much to one. 2. Tied, . 

Ts Bound, verb neut. [probably of bondir, Fr.] 1. To ſpring, to 
thove forward oy leaps. Leaping and Founding on the billows heads, 
Dryden. Bounding ſtag. Pope. 2. To rebound or leap back. 

A tounding valour, in our Engliſh. | FR 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into & ſecond coufſe of milckief. Shakeſpeare: 
3. To limit or fer bounds to; to Eohfine; td reſtfain. | 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, | 5 
The bounded waters would lift their boſoms higher than the 
ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 3 g B 
To Bound, verb ad. [from the noun} to limit, or terminate. 
Phlegethon ſurrounds, | | 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bound: Dryden. 

To Bound, or border upon. . 5 5 

Bounp, adj. [of doubtful etymlogy, Fibriſn ; prob. of abunden, 
Sax. ready: a metaphor taken from ſoldiers, who when they are 
about to march, bind or truſs up their baggage] deſtined; intend- 
ing to come to any place. Whether are you (ound a phraſe uſed 
as to voyages or journies by land. „„ 5 

— fubft. [from bind] 1. Limit, boundary marches of a 
country. ; DN ee Eo 

Vilimitable ocean, without bound, | 
Without dimenſion. Milton. — 5 j 
2. A limit, by which any excurſion or inroad is reſtrained. 
Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars; | 
11 And e = bound. 888 : 4 
3. A leap, jump, or ſpring. Colts fetching mad bounds. Shake peare. 
2 A 8 a repercatiat of any thing fying back by the ſds 
a blow. | 35 


Bou'xpary [from bound] that which ſerves to ſet out the limits or 


bounds of a country : bound or limit in general ; both in a natural and 
hy ſenſe; as, the eee a the boundaries of duty. 
u NN part. pret. of bind [of bond, Sax. ] pertaining to obliga 
don; en a 4 . 08. ( 3 bl ; 1 * 
| Bov'nvinG-sToNE, or Bo sT, a flone to play with. 
I'm paſta bo; 
A ſceptre's but a play-thing, and a globe 
S A. bigger 1 82 Ew” F 
oU'NDLEss [bondbleap, of bond, Sax.) unlimited. Boundleſ in 
ky enn by . ig b J : A 4 . 
BoU'NDLESNEss [of boundleſs] the ſtate of having no bounds or 
limits. Boundleſneſi of worn we defires. South. 4 as 
' Bounatact [with ſeamen] a bo z or bonnet, 5 
Bou! urzous, or Bou'nTiFUL [of bounty, of bonus, Lat.] 1. Gene- 
rous, liberal, free, beneficent. Bounteous is uſed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. | 
Her ſoul abhorring avarice; 
Bounteors, but almoſt Bounteons to à vice. Dryden. 


2. It has of before the thing given, and to before the perten receiving. | 


Our king ſpares nothing to give them the ſhare of that felicity, 

which he is fo bountiful G his kingdom. Dryden. Io 4 
Bov'nTEoVSLY, or Bou'nT1FULLY, generouſly, liberally. Boun- 

ouſly beſtowed. Dryden. „ 


Poor ſtarvling bountifully fed. Donne. 
| Boro enges {of bownteous) quality of giving plenteouſly ; libe - 


nr). | | | 

Bov'nTIFULNE8s, qualify of being bountiful. Enriched to all 
bountifulneſs, 2 Cor, , * TS : 3 
| Bov'NT1HBAD, Bou TI EDE, or -BounT1HooD - [from bounty and 
Bead or hood] a word now wholly obſolete. True beuntibtad, and 
great Zountibood, Spenſer. * 

Bou'iTY [bonts, Fr. Senta, It. bondad, Sp. bonitas, Lat.] 1. Libera- 
* Thoſe god- like men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Benny well plac d preferr d. Dryder. | 

2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed charity, as a preſent from an alms ; be- 
ing uſed, when perſons, not abſolutely neceſſitous, receive. gifts, or 
when gifts are given by great perſons. Her majeſty did not fee this 
aſlembly ſo proper to excite ity and compaſſion, tho I queſtion 
not but her royal boxnty will extend itſelf to them. Addiſon. 3. In 
commerce, a premium paid by the goverkment to the exporters of cer- 
tain Britiſh commodities, | 
Bov'agow 


* 


* 4 
9.1 


ſhoots arrows with prone force. | 


f O U 


. Bov'rgon, Fr. the name belonging to the firſt Tang of that houſe or 
family; which äs now in poſſeffion of the crown of France; and who 
(as neareſt in relation) ſucceeded the Valiſian houſe, extinct [A. D. 
1 9005 by che allafination of Henry III. Hence we read of the houſe 
6f Boufbort; and by a figure of ſpeech, the word may be applied to 
Lewis I, or to any other king of France, belonging to ht line. 
he ſon of Adam and of E ys. WV 
Can BovrBon, or Nassau go higher?“ Prior. 
Bousgox, or MasCARE'NHaA, an iſland in the Indian ocean, about 
100 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar ; ſubje& to France, Lat. 21 8. Long. 
r b 
Meri ens, the capital of the dutchy of Bourbon, in 
the Lyonots, in France. Lat. 460 35 N. Long. 30 100 E. : 
Bou'rxBon-Lancy, a town of Burgundy, in France, Lat. 46? 
33.N. Long. 30 46' E. | 
' Bov'rrouRG, or Bov'RBokcn, a town of the French Nether- 
lands, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Dunkirk. Lat. 50% 50 N. 
Long. 20 to' E. „ | 
Bou'kDEaux, the capital city of Guienne and Gaſcony, ſituated 
on'the river Garonne. Lat. 44* 5o' N. Long. 0? 40' W. | 
' Bow'rpiNes, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 10 miles north- 
eaſt of Namur. Lat. 50 35' N. Long. 5% E. © 
' Bovrs, the capital of the iſland of Carjenne, a French colony on 
the coaſt of Guiana, in South America. Lat. 5 N. Long. 52 W. 
Bov'gG-EN-BRAss, the capital of Breſſe, in the province of Bur- 
Fach in France, 36 miles weſt of Geneva, and 32 north of Lyons. 
at. 46. 20' N. Long. 5 5' E. | | A | | 
To Bov'xGcEoON [bourgeonner, Fr.] to bud, to ſhoot, to put forth 
buds. Long may the dew diſtil upon them, to make them bourgeor 
and propagate. Howell. | 
7 Oh, that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
That one might bourgeon where another fell. Dryden. 
Bovkri'cnomtsTs, a ſect among the Low Country proteſtants, follow- 
ers of Antoinette Bourignon, a native of Liſle, and who came off from 
the Romiſh religion: ſhe was a great enthuſiaſt. The principles of this 
ſect nearly reſemble thoſe of the quietiſts, quakers, or tanatus audultus 
themſelves, by pretended revelations. | 
Bou RES, the capital of the territory of Berry, in the Orleanois, 
n Frante, fituated about 50 miles ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. Lat. 47% 107 
N. Long. 20 30 E. | NM 
Bouxx [lerne, Fr. bourn, Du. bupn, or bopn, Sax. brunn, Ger.] 
tf: A Hit or bound. | 
Bourn, bound of land. Shakeſpeare.” 
Ever the boſky Bourn. Milton. 
2. A rivulet or brook ; whence ſeveral towns ſituated on brooks, 
add 5ourn to their names; as, Sittingbourn, Millourn; it is not uſed 
in either ſenſe. with us at preſent, tho' in the latter it is ſtill uſed 
among the Scots. . 1 
M little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous bourn. Spen/er. 
Bousczor's [in Cookery} as veal dreſſed à Ja bourgeoiſe, i. e. 
after the city faſhion, veal ſtakes larded, ſpiced, and ſtewed with thin 
llices of bacon, S. 8 | 
Bou xc, an land in the Indian ocean, ſubje&t to the Dutch. 
Ia 10.3 lon 120 FE... — 
To Bous [from buyſ:n, Du.] to drink laviſhly, to toap. ; 
A boufing cann of which he ſipt. Spenſer. See To Bowse. 
Bo'usy f from bone] drunken, fuddled. | 
This in his cups the Bou poet ſings. Dryden. 
Each b farmer with Fs ſimp'ring dame. King. 75 
* 'BouT [#etta, It. of behran, Sax. to beat, buyten, Du. buten, L. 
Ger.] attempt, trial, a turn, as much of an action as is performed at 


one time without e EN 


Pas durſt not Coſma chace, 
But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
If he chance to ſcape this diſmel hour, Dryden. | 
Bour [with horſemen] a term uſed of a horſe when he is over- 
done, and quite ſpent with fatigue. _ | | 
Bou'TEFEv, an incendiary, a wilful firer of houſes; a ſower of 
ſtrife and diſſenſion ; a fire-brand of ſedition. John a Chamber, a 
very boutefev, who bore much ſway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. _ Bacon * 1 
© Bov'T1:5aLz [T ſuppoſe from Louty, or booty, and ſale. Jobnſon] 
a fale at a,cheap rate, as booty or plunder is commonly fold. The 
great Bautiſale of colleges and chantries. Hayward 
Boron, 1. A button for a garment. 2. A bud of plants. 3, A 
pimple or riſing in the ſkin, Fr. 
Bou row [in 8 a diſh of bards of bacon, covered with a 
farce and ragoo, and baked between two fires. Fr. ; 
BouTs-RiMeEaux [in French poetry] a term' ſignifying certain 
rhimes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet, together with a ſub- 
ject, to be filled up with verſes ending in the ſame word and in the 
ſame order, | DEE | F\ 
-Bov'viLLON, a city of * in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
about 40 miles weſt of Luxemburg. Lat. 49 55 N. Long. 5 E. 
Bow, pronounced as grow, n, without regard to the av, [boxa, 
of byzan, Sax. to bend, boghe, Du. bogen, Ger. boge, Su. 8,0, Gr.] 
an OPT for ſhootiag arrows; it is made by holding wood, horn, 
or metal, c. bent by means of a ſtring tied at each end, which 
* A Croſs Bow, a bow to ſhoot a bullet with, | 
A Bow long bent grows weak at laſt. 
Lat. Arcus nimis intenſus rumpitur. _ 
al. L' arte ff rompe je fd troppo teſo. wha n 
This may be applied either to the body or the mind; for too much 
ibour weakens the one, and too much ſtudy impairs the other. 
Otia corpus alant, animus guogue paſcitur illis. 7 
Inmodicus, contra, carpit, utrumque labor. | 
This proverb is likewiſe applicable to inanimate bodies, for whatever 
18 ſtraiged beyond its length will ſuffer. nl ts 
The Germans ſay : wen man den bogen zu harte ſpanne fs bricht er, 
The Ital. chi trozpo Þ afſetiglia, la ſpezza. (Strain a thing too much, 
Ind it will break. | * [ $i, 
De has two rings to his Bow. Fr. i/ a deux cordes d fon arc. The 


” 


B 


Lat. ſay; duabus anchoris nititur. (He is moored with two anchor, 
The Germ. er hat eine kuk⸗mühle. (He has, got a pocket-mill.) Te Wn 
Span, ſay: mus walendos camiſaneſ que uno. (Two frocks are bete- nl 
than one.) Spoken when a man has more than one dependance. . 
Bow, [from the verb] a feyerence, or act of ſubmiſſion, h, 
bending the body; pronounced like the verb, or box, now ; af ayt. 
ward C it.. 8 bs 
Bow, 1. An inſtrument to play with upon a violin. 
Inſtruments were various in their kind, 
Some forthe low, and ſome for breathing wind. Dryden. 
2. A rainbow. I do ſet my bow in the cloud. Gene. 3. Tj, 
doubling of a ſtring in a ſlip knot. Make a knot, and let the {cc;14 1 
knot be with ahow, Wiſeman, 4. A yoke. The ox hath his , bor 
fir, the horſe his curb, Shakeſpeare... 5. Bow of a ſaddle. The /,,,, Wn 


are two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the upper part of = B 
horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due form, and to Keep it tigh fron 
Farriers Dictionary. | | OEM the 
Bow [among artificers] ſo called from its figure, for making a afl E 
go; among turners, the name of that pole fixed to the ceiling, y dy-l 
which they faſten the cord that wheels round the piece to be turned. | Be 
Bow [with mathematicians}. an inſtrument made of wood, forme. Be 
ly uſed in navigation to take the height of the ſun; it conſiſted of: a ro 
large arch of ninety degrees graduated, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade- gh four 
and horizon vanes, 3535 Its ut 
Bow [with ſhipwrights] a beam of wood or braſs, with three log | Sh 
ſcrews: that direct a lath of wood or ſteel to any part, commonly uſe 
to make draughts of ſhips, &c. | : 4 
Bow of a /bip [with ſhipwrights] is her broadeſt part before, b. : * 5 
ginning at the ſtem, and compaſſing about towards the ſtern, and end. FF : 
ing at the ſternmoſt part of the forecaſtleQ. | [ 3 | 
A Bold Bow [of a ſhip] is a broad bow | or ? 
A Lean Bow {of a ſhip] is a narrow thin bow. _ 1 1 
Bow Pieces [in a ſhip] are the pieces of ordnance at her bow. nich 
Bow Anchors, or BoweRs, anchors that are carried in che {hi * To 
* 3 | | or put 
Bow-BEARERS [in a foreſt] certain under officers, | 3 
Bow-BENT [of tow and bent} crooked, or bent like a boy. hs 
A Sibyl old, boww-bent with crooked age. Milton. To 
To Bow, verb adh. ¶bugan, Sax. boye or buche, Dan. burgen, Dy to drin 
beugen, biegen, and bücken, Ger.] 1. To bend. Some bow th Bow 
vines. Dryden. 2. To make a reverence, to ſtoop, to bend the bog Bow 
in token of reverence. They bowed themſelves to the ground bets 1 
him. 2 Kings. 3. To bend or incline in condeſcenſion. Bow con e 
thine ear to the poor, and give him a friendly anſwer. Ecclſſaſiu aniverk 
4. To deprels or cruſh. | FT Bow 
| His heavy hand hath boxw'd you to the grave; added vu icht f. 
map &:2v me to the ground. Pope. MS Pow 
To Bow, verb neut. 1. To make a reverence. but yet 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the circling crowd; E Lea, 

For whereſoe'er ſhe turn d her face they bow'd. Dre. Lack, 
2. To bend, to be inflicted. The people bowed down upon d Bop 
knees to drink water. Judges. 4. To fink down under any prur 1 
They ſtoop, they bow down together, they could not deliver the bur T0 BC 
den. Iſaiah, | | þ 4 Luo other 
Better to Bow than to break. Fr. ;/ vaut mieux plier qu 119" Bl upon chi 
Ital. wel meglio piegarſi che romperſi. That is, it is better to fabi ef beadlon 9 
the will or opinion of another, than, by obſtinently. perſiſting n until the 
own, to break off or ruin any tranſaction or undertaking, tho cit ney fury ; bu 


in this the con quences are to be conſidered, before we give wi)! 
what may be of prejudice to-ourſelves or others. 


To Bo'wes. I from the noun} 1. To take out the bowels, 2. 1 Bow's' 
pierce the bowels; as, the boawelld cavern. | Thomſon. in nt. 
Bow'e1s [of bouyau, Fr. or of betulus, Lat. a pudding] 1. 1 Bow-u 
guts, the veſiclswithin the body, the inteſtines. . 2. The inner pa | Bow'y 
of any thing. The bowels of ungrateful Rome, and the bowels © | he that ut 
the battle. Shakeſpeare, * _ » an Bow' v. 
Fountains in the bowels of the mountain. Audion. ; | been a fi 
3. Figuratively ; compaſſion, commiſeration, He cared 1 eminent w 
money, having no bowels in the point of running in debt. Claren e 
4. This word 1s ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, except among anato | Joats, anc 
writers. Dey | Fs mm Bowze 
BoW ER [from bough, a branch, or from the verb to bow or i Box [b 
Jobnſon. Of bun or bune, Sax. a parlour] 1. An arbour made T7: Port. buxu 
covered with trees or greens interwoven, and generally bent. 7 The tree h 
ſeems to ſignify in Spenſer, a blow or ſtroke, bowrrer, Fr. to fall - | at remote 
Jobnſon. 5 raw-bone army, whoſe mighty brawned So, pet inverte 
wont to rive ſteel plates. Spenſer. 3. [From the bow of a ſhip uſeful for 
ſame with Sow anchors. See Bow Anchors, , | . hard, cloſe 
To Bow'zs From the noun} to embower, to incloſe in a boi box, and a 
Thou didſt Sober the ſpirit, I nb) OX is ver 
In mortal Paradiſe, of ſuch ſweet fleſh. Shakeſpeare: 1 cliping in 
Bow-w'xR Y {from bower) like. a bower, covered with trecs. "wu | Box [bo 
grotto. Tickelf. Bowery walk. Thomſon, . and great, 
The Celaſtial Bow'sn, the ſky or firmament. a whe as, a mone 
Bow'sss, or Bow'zT [in falconry] a young hawk ſo callec g, ns 8 1 
ſhe draws any thing out of her neſt; and covets to clambet ip obnſon. 
boughs. wan . * 1 1 un Mar mon 
T fv . 
o Bo wog. See to Bovcr, rape 805 


won | ; 
[ eee th mariners] a rope faſtened to the middle of the 


fide of a fail, ſerving to make it ſtand cloſer to the wind. Box [in 
A Bower of Court. See Bovcs. | | He commoditie 
Bow-#anp.[of bow and Hand] the hand that draws the bow. Box and 
ſhoots wide an the bvwv-hand, and far from the mark. bon a theodolite 
To Bows [jouer à Ia Boule, Fr.] to play with bowls on a I 1 * an 
reen, G. 5 6 $466 4 | | | ne, 
- A Bow, [prob. or bu4la,-Lat. a buhble, or of gebe 4 wor | {A Box . 
clod, or:bouce, Fri of boli, Du. it is pronounced as howl or © far. Aae 
round ball of wood, iron, or the like, for the play of 3 111 4 be in . 
A Bowyi[buelin, Wel. Which fignifies, according to NR 8 1 W lad, 


thing made of horn, as drinking cups ancientiy weis. „0, neh 
boude, Fr. IR is pronounced 6% 1, A veſſel or eup of v nge | | 6B. By 
or earthenware, to drink out of, rather wide than deep; fo b Box, 


** 
aA. 


_— x cup, kich is rather deep than wide; as, a bv 

RY 4 ops Pk — of any thing; as, the bowl, or head of 5 — 
ee. dhe ben, or broad and bollow end of a.ſpoon.” . er eil 
= Panduin. Convey the water, as it never may ſtay in the 60 or ciſ- 
tern. Bacon. 4. A ſmall wooden hollow v that ſerves to lade 
= liquids from one ror to another. . 


ip] a round ſpace at the head of the maſt, 
a box to fill with ſmall ſhot, and fire out of a 


en near at ſea. 


To play at 


| Bowr [of a 
head to ſtand in. 
Bowl [with gunners 
| cannon at the enemy, W 
To Bow: [from the noun] 1. 
. thing. | 
= us Bee to Jeath with turnips. Shakeſpeare. 
 Pow.Der-srones, lumps or fragments o ſtones or marble, broken 
WE from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being tumbled too and again by 
i IRS the action of the water, whence the name. Woodward. 
LS Bow-Lz'cctp [of bow and Jeg] having crooked legs, 
dy-legged. | 
| 20 x [of bowl] he that plays at bowls. 5 : 
| Bow-Lineg, or BowLinG [bouling, Fr. bolina, Sp. with mariners] 
a rope made faſt to the leech of the outſide of a ſail, by two, three, or 
four other ropes, like a crow's foot, which is called the bowling-bridle. 
Is uſe is to make the fails ſtand ſharp, or cloſe by a wind. ; 
Sharp the Bow-Line [ſea term] ſignifies, bale it tight, or pull it 


Hale up the Bow-LIxR [ſea term] ſignifies, hale it harder, for- 
ward on. | 

Check the Bo'w-L1Ns, Eaſe the Bow-LINE, or Run up the Bow-LINE 
[ſea terms] which import, let it be more flack. 
4 Bo'wLinG-Green, a place to play at bowls in. It is a level piece 
of 


ound, green, and kept ſmooth. : : 
1 N with alors] a ſort of knot that will not ſlip, by 
W which the bowling bridle is faſtened to the crengles. X 
= To BowLrT 2 Coney [hunting term, of bouter, Fr. to put up] to ſtart 
or put up a coney. | 
1 Goran | 125 bow and man] he that ſhoots with a bow, an 
WE archer. The noiſe of the horſemen and bownen. Jeremiab. 
= To Bows: [ſome derive it of bayten, Du. but Voſſius of bao, Lat.] 
co drink hard, or ſtoutly. See Bovss. | 
Bos v, drunk. See Bous. . i 
| Bowse away [with ſailors] a term uſed, when they would have all 
che men, haling at any rope, pull together. 
. «<> rae [bourfier, Fr.] the purſer or treaſurer of a college in an 
W univerſity. 5 
: 2 10 bow and Got] the ſpace an arrow may paſs in its 
flight from the bow. Not a bow/hot off. Boyle. 
| Bow's1nc, [with falconers] is when a hawk drinks frequently, 
but yet is continually thirſty. ; 
Bow'sInG upon the Tack [with ſailors] fignifies haling upon the 


being ban- 


tack. . 
Bow'sPRIT [from bow of a ſhip ; generally ſpelt Boliſprit.] See 
Bol rs pRIr. | 
To Bow'ssen [probably of the ſame original with boſe, but found in 
vo other paſſage. Joh] The water fell into a cloſe walled plot, 
upon this wall was the frantic perſon ſet, and from thence tumbled 
beadlong into the pond, where a ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, 
ontil the patient, by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat forgot his 
fury; but if there appeared ſmall amendment, he was bounced again 
by — again, where there remained in him any hope of life for recovery. 
A eW. | , 
"% gh [of bow and fring] the firing by which a bow is 
hy 6 
{ Bow-wavcn, a word invented to expreſs the barking of a dog. 
= Bow'rtr [from bow, Eng. prob. of boga, Sax.] 1. An archer, 
be that uſes a bow. 2. A maker of bows. 
| Bow'YEers, this company was incorporated Anno 1623 ; but had 
been a fraternity long before; and the company, doubtleſs, more 
= eminent when the long bow was more in uſe, before the invention of 
n-powder. Their arms are argent upon a chevron between three 
3 and as many mullets. 3 5 
Bowze [with the vulgar] any fort of ſtrong liquor. 
= Box [box, Sax. bouis, Fr. boſeo, or buſſo, It. box, Sp. buxo, 
Port. buxus, Lat. buſſe, Du. bucks, Ger.] the box-tree, or box-wood. 
The tree hath 


RS at remote diſtances from the fruit, which is ſhaped like a porridge- 
1 bet inverted. Of this tree there are ſeven ſpecies. The wood is ver 


= uſeful for engravers and mathematical inſtrument-makers, being fo 
hard, cloſe and ponderous, as to fink in water. There is a dwarf- 
= box, and a taller fort that grows to a conſiderable height. The dwarf. 
bor is very good for bards, and is eafily kept in order with one 
= cliping in the year. Mortimer. Be” | 
Box [boxe, Sax. boite, Fr. buſte, Ger.] 1. A wooden veſſel, ſmall 

and great, or a caſe made of any other materials, to hold any thing ; 
as, a money-box : it is diſtinguiſhed from a. cheſt, as the leſs from the 
greater. It is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the box-wood. 
| Soho. 2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs. z. The cheſt into 
which money given is put. To give largely to the box refus'd. 
_ 4. Particular ſeats in à playhouſe, where the ladies chiefly 
t; as front bexes. 5. A little partitioned ſeat in a public houſe. 

Box 40 traffic] certain different quantities and weights of certain 
comm 


ities, INE: 
Box and Needle [with mathematicians} a ſmall compaſs 
a theodolite, or 4 inſtrument — in ſurveyin IT to 
out how any place is ſituated, by the point of a needle touched with 
a loadſtone, pojnting towards the north. | | 
A Box [Beck, Wel. a cheek] a blow with the hand or fiſt, on the 


= 
1 


K KW 


» 


gar, Addiſon. . 
To be in the wrong Box, to be miſtaken or deceived. 


< 
— 


uf "To Box, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To ſtrike with tl 

een ben 5 n. 
il 3 Box'din a chair the beau impatient ſits. offt. 
go by Þ Box, verb neut, [from the noun] to fight with the fiſts. Box- 


ig matches, Spectator, They boxed themſelve a weary. L'Eftrange. 
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LON 


| bowls. 2. To throw 


pennated and ever-green leaves. It hath male flowers 


+4 - 


1 Bo'xzn [from 80x] made of box-wood, Tablets of oxen wood: 
ryden. * | | 

Bo'xter [of box] a man who fights with his fiſts. | : 
 Bo'xTEL, a town of Dutch Brabant, ſituated on the river Bommel, 
about eight miles ſouth of Boiſledue, 4 | 

Bo xThUpR, a town of the dutchy of Bremen in Germany, about 
15 miles weſt of Hamburg; ſubje& to the elector of Hanover. 

Boy [probably of v, Gr. but Minſhew derives it of bube, Teut. 
bub, Ger. The etymology is not agreed vn. Johnſon] 1. A males 
child, a lad, not a girl. 2. One in the ftate of adoleſcence, older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at manhood, 

The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd, | Eh 

, And the man 9 but what the boy believ'd. Dryden. 
3. In contempt, young men, as denoting their immaturity. Boys 
who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 

The pale boy ſenator. Pope. | . 

To Box [from the noun] to act like a boy with apiſh tricks. 

| J ſhall ſee | 

Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Bo'yar, a grandee of the upper nobility in Ruſſia and Tran 
ſylvania. | | We 

Boyav [in fortifications} a gut or branch of the trenches, or a 
ditch covered with a parapet, ſerving for a communication between 
two trenches. It runs parallel to the works of the body of the place, 
and ſerves as a line of contravallation, not only to hinder the ſallies 
of the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the miners ; alſo a line drawn 
winding about, in order to incloſe ſeveral tracts of ground, or to at- 
tack ſome works. | 

Bo'yyoor [from boy] the ſtate of a boy, not manhood. If you 
ſhould look at him in his boyhood, thro' the magnifying end of a per- 
ſpective, and in his manhood through the other, it would be impoſſi- 
ble to ſpy any difference. Sawif?, 

Bo'yisn [from 4oy] 1. Belonging to a boy. My 649i days. 
Shakeſpeare, 2. Childiſh, trifling. Beyiſb troops. Shakeſpeare. They 
imitate an Engliſh poet without knowledge when he is defeQtive, 
boyi/h, and trifling. Dryden. . 

Bo“ vIsHLY [from boyz/s] childiſhly, triflingly, 
4 -— the quality of acting like a boy, childiſhneſs, trivi- 

neſs, 

Boy'151 [of boy] puerility, childiſhneſs. He complained he was 
farther off, by being ſo near, and a thouſand ſuch &oyi/ms. Dryden. 
Boys will have tors. H. Ger. Kinder haben kindliche an(ſchlge. 
This proverb has little in it but the jingle, unleſs it be uſed tauntingly 

to a perſon who is guilty of childiſh actions. 

Bo'zoLo, a town of the dutchy of Mantua, about 12 miles ſouth- 
welt of that city. 

By. is uſed as an abbreviation for op: | 

Bra'nanT, fo called of Brabo, a noble Roman, and relation to 
Julius Cæſar, who attended him in his Gallic expedition, A dutchy 
in the Netherlands, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

To Bra'ssLE [of brabbelen, Du.] to wrangle, or brawl. 

BRABBLE [from the verb] a noiſy conteſt or broil. 

Here in the ſtreets, deſperate in ſhame and flate, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shaleſpeare. 
BRABBLER {from brabble] a quarrelſome noiſy fellow. 
Bzxa'BBLING Curs never want ſore cars. That is, men who are 

giving to quarrelling muſt expe& blows and hurts. 

BRA ccIANo, a town of St. Peter's 3 about 12 miles 
north of Rome, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of a lake, to which it 
gives name, 

Bra'cco [old ln] a large fleet-hound, or hunting dog. 

To Brace [probably of embraſſer, Fr.] 1. To tie, bind cloſe, or 
encompaſs with bandages. The women of China, by bracing and bind - 
ing them from their infancy, have very little foot Locke. 2. To 
draw tight together with ſome cord-ſtring, &c. 3. To make tenſe, to 

ſtrain up as a drum is braced. * 

Brace [of uncertain etymology, Jobnſen. a hunting term] 1. A cou- 
ple or pair, as of bucks, dogs, foxes, hares. Fifty brace of phea- 
ants. Addiſon. 2. In contempt, applied to men. 

at you my brace of lords. Shakeſpeare: 

3. We ſay alſo a brace of piſtols, a brace of hundred pounds, &c. It 
is not braces, but brace in the plural. 8 

Brace [at Milan] a meaſure equal to two or three ells Engliſh. 

Brac [at Venice] a meaſure equal to 1, 96 ells Engliſh. 

* Bract from the verb] 1. A bandage. 2. That which holds 3 
thing tight; as, the braces of a drum. 3. Warlike preparation. It 
is borrowed for bracing the armour, as we ſay, girded for the battle, 
It ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. Shakeſpeare. 4. Tenſion, tights 
neſs. The tympanum has loſt its brace or tenſion. Holder 

Brace [in carpentry] a piece of timber framed in with 
to keep the frame, &c. from ſwerving either way. 

Brace, in printing} A crooked line incloſing a 
ought to be taken together, commonly uſed at the end of triplets. 

Wherever elſe ſhe lets him rove, . 

To ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove ; i 

| Peace cannot dwell with hate and love. Prior. 
To Back the Yard [a ſea phraſe] is to bring the yard to either fide. 

Bra'cep, faſtened together, or joined with a brace. 

BRACED {in heraldry] the intermingling of three cheveronels, as 
azure, a Chief or and cheveronels, braced in the baſe of the eſ- 
cutcheon, See Plate IV. Fig. 42. 

Bra'cELET [brofſelet, Fr. bracaleto, It. of brachium; Lat. the arm] 
an ornament for the wriſts of men or women. | | 


. 
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joints, 
paſſage which 


| Tie about our tawny wriſts, 1 FO | 
Bracelets of the fairy twiſts. Ben * ; 
| _—_ [in military affairs] a piece of ve armour for the 
arm. Fr. | 1 | 
1 [old records] hounds or beagles of the ſmaller and 
wer kind. 
Bracena'rivs [antient nds] s huntſman or maſter of the hounds. 
Ba OHR [from brace] that which braces ; a bandage. When they 


affect the belly, they may be reſtrained by a bracer. Wiſeman. 
, Vs. 2 5 a 4 | 
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Braces fwith architects] are irons chat faſten beams, or cramp- 
irons to hold ſtones together. When a, brace 1s framed into the prin- 
cipal rafters, it is called by ſome a ſtrat. +> 

BRA“ CES [in a ſhip] are ropes which belong to all the yards, two 
to each yard, except the miſſen. They have a pendant ſeized to the 
yard-arm, two braces to each yard; and at the end of the pendant 
a block is ſeized, through which the rope called the brace is reeved. 
The uſe of which is to ſquare or tranſverſe the yard, 7. e. to ſet it 
ſquare, or acroſs the ſhi 


Braces [of a codchY thitk thongs of leather on which the coach 


hangs. | 
. ee or BRAchzrus [old law] the beagle, or ſmaller 
hound. | | 

Ba AcRH [bragque, Fr.] a bitch, or female dog. Shakeſpeare. 

BRACHE'Ta [old . a bitch. 

BRAchE/Rluu, a truſs uſed in ruptures. 

BACH [in botanic writers] the arms of trees, Ec. are thoſe 
thicker branches into which the trunk is divided, by way of ſimili- 
tude, taken from the arms of an human body. Lat. 


Bra'cnizvus Externus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the cubitus, 


which . ſeems to be the third beginning of the gemellus ; and which 
is inſerted with it in the cavity of the thoulder-bone, which receives 
the olecranium. Lat. | | | 
Bracnizus Internus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the elbow, 
ariſing from the inner part of the ſhoulder-bone, at the inſertion of 
the deltoides and coraco-brachialis muſcles, is inſerted into the upper 
and fore-part of the bone ulna. Lat. 85 
BxACHIAL [Fr. of brachium, Lat. an arm] pertaining to the 


Ba A CHIALE [of brachium, Lat. an arm] the wriſt; alſo a bracelet 
or bracer, a wriſtband. | 

BRAChIA TED. 1. Having arms... 2. Wearing ſleeves. | 

BxAchiolun [with mathematicians] a member of an inſtrument 
uſed upon aſtrolabes, &c. and uſually made of braſs, with ſeveral 
Joints, that the end or. point may be ſet to any degree of the aſtrolabe, 

. ſometimes. called a creeping index. TY | 

Bra'cnium [with — a member of the body, conſiſting 
of the arm, properly ſo called, the elbow and the hand. 
| Baachiuu [with botaniſts] the arm or bough of a tree, a branch. 
Lat. 

Bra'cymans, BRA MENS, or Bra'mins [fo called of Brachman or 
Bramha, the preſcriber of their rites or laws] prieſts or learned men 
in Eaft India, anciently a ſort of philoſophers, which from their go- 

| ing naked, were called by the Greeks gymnoſophiſts, and were to the 
Indians, as the Chaldees to the Aſſyrians, and the Magi to the Per- 
ſians, and the Druids to the ancient Britons and Gauls. They were 
had in great reverence by the people, _ for the moſt part auſtere 
and ſolitary lives, in caves and deſerts, feeding upon herbs, being 


poorly apparelled, and for a time abſtaining from carnal pleaſures. | 
12 


ayle ſays, ** They believed the world had a beginning, and 
would have an end ; and that Gop, who made and governed it, pe- 
netrates it every where.” He cites alſo a paſſa e from Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, wherein that father affirms, © That they deſþi/ed death, and ſet 
no value upon life, as believing there is a hh, i. e. a REOE- 
NERATION, or ſtate of reſftitution of all things.” [See Math. xix. 28.] 
Mr. Bayle obſerves ſtill further, That the Brachmans ſubſiſt #:// in 
the Eaſt, in China, Bengal, Siam, Coromandel, and Indoſtan; the 
laſt of which have very ancient books, which they call ſacred, and 
which they affirm, God gave to the great prophet Brahma. They 
_ preſerve the language of thaſe books, and uſe no other in their a/wvine 
and philofophical explications, by which means they preſerve them from 
the knowledge of the vulgar. They believe the tran/migration of ſouls, 
and eat no fleſh. They ſay, that the production of the world conſiſt- 
ed in this, that all things came out of the Boson of God, and that 
the world ſhall periſh by the return of thoſe ſame things to their f 
original. The Brachmans of Siam and Coromandel both maintain, 
that our earth ſhall be deſtroyed by fire; and the former add, that 
another ſhall ſpring out of its aſhes, in which there ſhall be no ſea, 
nor change of ſeaſont, but one eternal ſpring.” [See Revel. xxi. 1. 
compared with 2 Pet. iii. 12, 13.} It has been reported, that they 
build (perhaps from their belief of tranſnigration) hoſpitals for lame 
and decayed beaſts, and buy birds of the Mahometans to ſet them at 
liberty. They allow of rewards and puniſhments after this life. They 
have preſerved ſome noble fragments of the knowledge of the ancient 
Brachwans ; they are ſkilful arithmeticians, and calculate, with great 
exaQnelſs, eclipſes of the ſun and moon. By their auſtere lives, great 
Aftings, teaching the people, and expounding the myſteries of their 
religion to them, they have gotten a very great awe over the people, 
all over the Indies, and eſpecially upon the Malabar coaſts; and the 


brides ate committed to the Bramens to be bleſſed by them, that the 


marriage may be happy. 

_ * -Bra'curyca'Talt cron Fan of Beaxus, ſhott, æala, 
and xyw, Gr: to ſay] a kind of verſe that wants a ſyllable at the end. 
Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 1043. Schol. The brachycatalecton, as it is ſaid, 
is what falls ſhort of à whole foot, for the compleating the compoſi- 
tion of the feet. Veſp. v. 248. Schol. The ithyphallus has a tro- 

chaic dimetre brachycatalectic compoſition. Append. ad Theſaurum. 
H. Stephani, Conſtantini, c. 

BRACHY'GRAPHY [Coaxuygntia, of Bray, ſhort, and yeapy, Gr. 
blur. art of ſhort-hand writing, or inconciſe characters. Cir- 
cumſeribed by as ſmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy had 
eonfined it within the compaſs of a penny.  Glanwille. | 
BracuY'LOGY, [Peagunoyia, of Braxu; and %., Gr.] brevity, 
fhortneſs of ſpeech, or conciſeneſs of expreſſion. Ko 
BAHN, the * of ale brewed at one time. i 
Back [of break, Eng. of bnecin, Sax. to break] a flaw, or ſome- 
1 broken in any thing, a broken part. The place was but weak, 
d the Brack; fair. Hayward. Many bracht and ſhort ends cannot be 
peo into an even, Piece. 12955 | s I . | 
_ BrA'cker [bractetto, It. with carpenters] à ſort of prop or 
- for a Ar l. | th 5 FA A 
Bxagxxre Jon ſhip- board] ſmall knees of timber which ſerve to 
8 eries; alſo thoſe timbers which ſupport the gratings at 
e head., 


BRACKETS [in gunnery] the: cheeks of the carriage of a mortar, 


- 


word, whic 


BRA . 


made of firong planks of almoſt- a ſemicireular figure, and bod 


round with thick iron plates; they are fixt to the beds by four bolts 


called bed-bolts ;. they riſe up on each fide of the mortar, and ſerve 


to keep her at any elevation, by means of ſtrong iron bolts, called 
bracket bolts,. chat go through theſe cheeks or brackets. 

Baa'ckisn [probably of brack, Du. ſaltiſh or briniſh, like ſea.y;. 
ter] ſaltiſh,, ſomewhat ſalt, uſed particularly of the water of the ſea: 
as, brackiſh waters, 5 ; 

Bzxa'cxisuness of brackiſh, of brack, Du. ſalt] ſaltiſhneſs; ,, 
a bracki/hneſs in ſalt water. Cheyne. 

BrA'exLaw, the capital of the palatinate of Bracklaw, in Po. 
lia, in Poland, fituated on the river Bog, 110 miles eaſt of Kz. 
mineck. | „ | 

Bra'ckLEY [ſo called, according to Camden, from the adjacent 
country being full of brake, or fern} a borough-town of Northan 
tonſhire ; it is about 37 miles from Northampton, and 57 from Lon. 
don ; and ſends two members to parliament. OS 

Bra, being an initial, ſignifies broad, ſpacious, from the Savon 
bhad, and the Gothic, braid. Gib/on's Camden. | ; 

Bran, a town of Sclavonia, fituated on the north-ſide of the ye: 
Save, 18 miles fouth of Poſega. 

Braps, a fort of ſlender nails without heads, to floor rooms vit. 
They are about the ſize of a ten- penny nail, but have not their hea; 
made with a ſhoulder over their —— as other nails, but are made 
pretty thick towards the upper end, that the very top may be driven 
into, and buried in the board they nail down; fo that the tops af 
theſe brads will not eatch the thrums of the mops, when a floor i; 
waſhing. Moon. | | 

Br a DFIELD MAGNA, à market town of Eſſex, 14 miles fron 

Chelmsford, and 38 from London. | 

BRA DFORD [ſo called from its broad ford, where there is now x 
bridge over, that which is called the Lower Avon] a market. tonn of 
Wiltſhire, about 9 miles from Devizes, and 98 from London. 

Bra"DFoRTH, a market-town of the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 7 
miles from Hallifax, and 183 from London. 


BrapyPers!'a LER of Beads, flow, and wie, Gr. di. 


- geſtion] a too ſlow digeſtion, proceeding from a depraved diſpoſition 
of the 1444 ferments in the 3 y | 9 : 
To Brac [probably of braguer, Fr. or braggeren, Du. to walk in 
ſtate} 1. To boaſt or vaunt, to tell a ſtory oſtentatiouſly. 
| Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars ? Shaleſpear. 
They intended, as they already bragged, to come over. Clarenin, 
2. With of before the thing br Knowledge, the only thing 
whereof we poor old men can brag of. Sidney. Brags of his impu- 
dence, and ſcorns to mend. Ro/common. 3. On is uſed but improperly, 
In me what authors have to brag on. Pope. 
Bzac [from the verb] 1. A boaſt. 
He made not here his brag, 7 | 
Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. Shakeſpeare. 
Avellaneda made great brags. Bacon. 2. The thing boaſted. 
| Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn, Milton. 
3. A game at cards, | 7 | 
Brac's a good dog, but Holdfaſl's a better. This proverb 1s 2 
taunt upon braggadochio's, who talk big, boaſt and rattle: it is alſo 
a memento for ſuch who make plentiful promiſes to do well for the 
future, but are ſuſpected to want conſtancy and reſolution to make 
them good. The Germans ſay, UQerſpreehen. iſt gut, aber halten il 
befſer, -(Promiſing is good, but n | 
' Bxac's a good bog if he well be ſet on. That is, if it have a good 
foundation, or a capacity to ſupport it. | 
| Bra'acart, falt. or BrRaccapo'cyio, [of brag, Eng. brat 
gaert, Du.] a bragging, 3 vain-glorious fellow. | 
Who knows himſelf a 6raggart, 
Let him fear this ; for it will come to paſs, 8 
That ev'ry braggart ſhall be found an aſs. SHaleſeart. 
Braggadocio's are eaſily detected. L'Efirange. A braggadecio captain. 
Dryden. Pe | 
RAGEART, adj, [of brag] vainly boaſtful, Huffing, Sraggan, 
puft nobility. Donne. 7 TY 
BRA HER from brag] a boaſter. lus Lay 4 
Bra'ccer [bragod, C. Br.] a ſort of drink made of malt, hone}, 
and ſpices, much uſed in Wales, | * 
 Bra'cuLess [from brag] being without a boaſt. | 
| The brint is Hector's ſlain, and by Achilles 
If it is ſo, Sragleſi let it be. Shakeſpeare. | 
Bra'cLy, adv. [from brag] finely, in ſuch a manner as to bf 
bragged of. | 
Seeſt not thilk hawthorn ſtud, * | 


How bragly it begins to bud, Spenſer. 
To Braid 3 th Sax. breyden, Du.] to weave or plait tog. 
ther. N 
The ſerpent fly, | e 
nſinuating wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train. . Milton. 


Wands draided into a baſket. Boyle. | 1 a 
Braid [from the verb] 1. A knot, or complication of ſomething 
woven together. aA 
| In cwiſted Braid of lilies: knitting — 
The looſe train of thy amber- dropping hair. Milton. | 
2. A ſmall lock or weft of hair. 3. A ſort of edging or narrow lace, 
Ba Ab, adj. [to BxxpR, in Chaucer, is to deceive. Johnſon} n 


s to ſignify deceitful. Frenchmen are n 
Shakeſpeare. 2 . | | 
BRAD, faded, having loſt its colour. 


Roald 8 panel of an _ * through blocks or 85 
Ba aAlrs [in a ſhip] are ropes, p ough blocks or 
faſtened arty, of the ties, ſo Barge come down before 
fails : the uſe of them · is to hale up the bunt, when the ſail is 4% 
that it may either be taken up, or let fall the more eaſil ). come 
Hail up the BRAILSs, or BRAIL wp the Sails [a ſea phraſe] ig 40% 
mand to hail up the ſails, in order to he furled, or bound up 
the yar. % een e . That 
Naim Tbrsgen, Ser- brerns, Du. bregen, O. and L. Gen] Ber 
large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs, incloſed in the cranium or ſcull, (ed pri- 
all the organs of ſenſe terminate, and where the ſoul is fuppo® cl 
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out of which it communicates the animal ſpirits, and 


ſentient Parts, brain is. compoſed of the 


| di them throughout the body. The | 
— 8 and medulla oblongata, ſurrounded by e 
membranes, called meninges, or mats, as the dyra mater, the _ K 
noides, and pia mater. The cerebrum 18 that part of the brain w. a 
poſſeſſes all the upper and forepart of the cranium, being e 
W from the cerebellum by the ſecond roceſs of the dura mater, under 
Ws hich the cerebellum is ſituated. The ſubſtance of the brain is diſtin- 
: ; the former is called 3 
0 duloſa; the latter, medullaris, alba, or nervea. Cheſelden. 
Þ oy 8 part in which the underſtanding is ſuppoſed to be 
placed, and therefore metaphorically is uſed for the wit or judgment. 
A man is firſt a geometrician in his rain, before he be ſuch in his 
band. Hale. 2. Sometimes the affections. Had he a hand to write 
cis, a heart and brain to breed it in? Shakeſpeare. 1 0 
Fo Brain, to daſh out the brains, to kill by beating out one's 
brains. 'Tis a cuſtom with him in the afternoon to ſleep ; there thou 
Wimay'ft brain him. Shakefprare. Fit to be ſhot and brain d. Dryden. 


iſhed into outer and inner 


EH cadlong caſt brain'd on the rock. Pope. 4 | 
1 f To LS one's Brains [or diſorder, one's ſenſes] with to much 
audy. ; | 
2 Sa Bing; diſordered in the mind. 
= 7air-Brained, heedleſs. ; 
= $-:tle Brained, unconſtant, fickle, waverinngg. 
WE Bzar'nisn [from brain] hot-headed, furious. Brainiſb apprehen- 
on. Shakeſpeare. kay ie 3 
= Brain-LE-comeTE, a town of Hainault, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
Wands, 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, and 19 north of Mons. | 
= Bra'intess [of brain] witleſs, thoughtleſs, Brainle/s men. Hooker, 
Br ainleſs ſtripling. Tickell. BY a 
Ba AIN TAN 12 8 brain and pan] the ſkull containing the brains. 
He blows Hoe | 
4 New fire into my head: my brainpan glows. Dryden. 
& Bra'tnsick, crazy headed, diſeaſed or diſordered in the under- 
WManding, giddy. *' | 5 
= Callindra's mad, her brainfick raptures _ 5 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shakeſpeare. 
Wrainfick men, who could not endure the government of their king. 
Varendon. n 
= Br a'insIckNess (From ane 
WW BrarnTREE, a market-town o 
nd 42 from London. 5 | 
WE Brai'ses [in copkery] meat dreſſed à la Braiſe, is either meat boil- 
upon the coals, or elſe baked in a campaign oven, between two 
Wes, one above and the other below. Fr. g 
Baar [with jewellers] a rough diamond. A 
Brake, or Bra'ken [bnachan, Sax. of uncertain etymology. 
ien] female fern, a thicket of brambles or thorns. Tis but the 
of place, and the rough brake that virtue muſt go thro'. Shake/- 
Nee. In brakes and brambles hid. Dryden. 
WÞz are [bracck, Du.] 1. An inſtrument for dreſſing flax or hemp. 
The handle of a ſhip's pump. 3. A baker's — trough. 4. 
Wiharp bit, or ſnaffle for horſes. _ 5 | 
Baek, che preterite of to BREAK. See To Bx EAk. 0 
ar [from brake] thorny, prickly, rough. Redeem arts 
their rough and braky ſeats, where they lie hid and over grown 
Wh thorns, to a pure open light. Ben Johnſon. 
BR a'MANT, a town of Savoy, 35 miles north-weſt of Turin. 
FBRAMBER, a borough-town of Suſſex, 16 miles from Grinſtead, 
md 4; from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
EBz a'MBLE [bnzmble, bnemlax, Sax. rubus, Lat.] 1. A prickly 
ob. The flower of this plant conſiſts of five leaves, in the centre 
hich riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, con- 
Wing of argv © 262540 hah and full of juice. Miller reckons up 


giddineſs, indiſcretion. 
Eſſex, 12 miles from Chelmsford, 


e ſpecies of bramble. 2. lt is taken, in popular language, for 
8 prickly ſhrub. The buſh my bed, the bramble was my 
Vr. Spenſer, 7 ä | 
RAMBLE Net [with fowlers] a fort of net for catching birds. 


= Brxa'mBLING, a kind of bird, a mountain chaffinch. 
= 4a Mins, prieſts among the Indian idolators, the ſucceſſors of the 
gent Brachmans. See BRACchuAN s. 
4 myoORE, a town of the higher peninſula of India. 
aur ron, a market-town of Cumberland, on the river Irthing, 
ies from Carliſle, and 287 from London. X 
I [brann, C. Brit. Senna, It.] the huſk of ground corn. 
e [of bonn. Sax. a river] at the beginning or end of the 
1 of places, denotes it to be a place at or near à river; as Bran- 


ee fes [in botany] brank-urline, or bear's- foot. Los 
* RANCH [branche, Fr.] 1. A ſhoot from a main bough of a tree. 
part from the ſtock of a pedigree, deſcending in a collateral 
3. is father, a younger branch of the ancient ſtock, planted in 
Any part of the whole, any diſtinct arti- 
2 Ad r piety ne 

rom 

8 may be reſembled to waters. carried by vo og Woot og Ph 4 

ning proceeding from a larger. If fr 
2 any branch be ſeparated, then where that branch * 
boun itſelf with new banks, there is that part of the river where 


a , called the h 
6. The offipring, the deſcendant of a — Wee, 


; kings. 
antlers a ſtag's horn. 8. The branches of a 


de two 
zend che er 
ick. fa flag's-head, 


Lech a canary-bird of 1 Me 52446 
F ; ©, CAnary-bir the firſt year brou ht b the 

* LV [with gardeners] that which hom — 3 
* auen 5 FS and is naturally of a conſiderable thickneſs. 


Moo [with gardeners) is 0 ; 
ns a into La ds ga i 


= 


cipally to reſide; and perceives and judges of the ſenſation of all che 


as, a brand of infamy. 


gooſe] a kin 


But in truth, Mede and Newton have traced theſe ſuperſtitious practices 


ground to be fo 


hake to and fro in the hand as a ſword. 


B R A 


Baahen [by botaniſts] is defined to be the diviſion of a ftalE of a 


plant; in trees it is often called a bough. 

Spurious Wood BRA NC nESs [with gardeners] are ſuch as come other- 
wiſe than from the cuts of the ee year; becauſe branches ſhould: 
never come, but from thoſe of the laſt cut. 

To BRANch, Verb neut. 1. To ſpread in bramches; as, a tree 
branches. Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. Addifor: 
2. To ſpread into ſeparate ' and diſtinct parts and ſubdiviſions: 
Branch out on all fides into ſeveral diviſions. Addiſon. The long 
range of Appenines we ſhould not branch into farther diſtinctions. 
Lies: 3. To ſpeak with diffuſe diſtinction of the parts of a diſcourſe: 
J have known a man branch out into a large diſſertation upon the edg- 
ing of a petticoat. Spectator. 4. To have horns ſhooting out into ant- 
lers. 

The ſwift ſtag from under ground, 
Bore up his 2 Milton. 
To BRANcH, verb a#. to divide as into branches. 
Branched in canals, as blood is. Bacon. mY 
2. To adorn with needle-work that repreſents flowers or ſprigs. 
| The train whereof looſe far behind her ſtayed, 
Branched with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. Sper/er. 

To Baaxch out, to ſpread or be divided into branches. | 

To Brancu Stand [with falconers] to make a hawk to take the 
branch, or leap from tree to tree, till the dog ſprings the partridge. 

BrA'ncfeD [in heraldry] denotes any thing ſpread into branches. 

BRA'NCHER FES branch, branchier, Fr.) 1. One that ſhoots out 

into branches. The child is not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader and brancher,, 
like the vine, Votton. 2. A young hawk or other bird newly out of 
the neſt, and that flies from one branch to another. The eires, the 
brancher, and the two ſorts of lentners. Walton. | 

Bra'xncues [with architects] the arches of Gothic vaults, which 
arches traverſe from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe form a croſs 
between the two arches, which make the fides of the ſquare, of which 

the arches are diagonals, _ 85 
Bra'ncura [He, of branchiæ, Lat. the throat] the gills of 
fiſhes, which are compoſed of cartilages and membfanes in the form of 
a leaf, which ſerve inſtead of lungs to reſpire by. 
BRA'NCHILET [of branch] a ſmall branch. 
Brxa'ncniness, the fulneſs or ſpreading of branches. : 
BxA'NcHOx, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, about eight miles 
north of Namur. | We 
Bra'NcHLEss [from branch] 1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 2. 
Without any valuable product, naked. | 
If I loſe mine honour, . 
1 loſe myſelf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours ſo branchleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Bra'xcar [of branch] full of branches. 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd, ; 
| And lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchꝝ load. Pops: 
Ba Au p [bnand, Sax. Su. and Ger. brant, Du.) 1. A piece or ſtick 
of burning wood, or one fit to be lighted in the fire. | 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. Dryden. 
2. Anciently a ſword [brandar runic.] ij 
- Wav'd over by that flaming brand; Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. 1 | 
The fire omniponet prepares the brand, 
24 Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand, 
Then flaming hurls it. if En 5 
4. A mark made with a red hot iron; a note of infamy or diſgrace; 
To BRAND [of bnanvan, Sax. branden, Du.] to mark with a hot 
iron, to ſet a mark of infamy upon; as, a note of infamy. Bran 
not their actions with ſo foui a name. Dryden. 
Our Punic faith | | 
| Is infamous and branded td a proverb. Addiſon —_ 
BRAND Coop, or BRanT Gooſe [brand-gans, Du. 7. 4. a greyiſh 
of wild fowl, ſomewhat leſs than a common gooſe, ſo 
called from its dark colour, like a burnt coal, on the breaſt and wings. 
Ba A vo EISs, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the river Elbe; 10 
miles north-eaſt of Prague. | 
Bra'NDENBURG, a city of the marquiſate of Brandenburg, in 
Germany, ſituated on the river Havel, 26 miles weſt of Berlin. It was. 
once the capital of Brandenburg, but being fince ſupplanted by Ber- 
lin, is now on the decline. Lat. 52* 25 N. x 3 E. ET, 
BRAND EU, a little bit of cloth, wherewith the bodies of ſaints and 
martyrs had been touched, put in a box, and ſent as a relic to fuch 
defire it 3 or a piece of the corporal on which the euchariſt or hoſt h 
been laid. This ſuperſtition was introduced as early as the year 600. 


* 


much higher: as high as thoſe grand corrupters of the faith, in the 
FOURTH Century, who introduced the in vocation of the dead, grounded 
(as St. Paul foretold, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. compared with 2 Theſſ. ii. 9) on 
many a hing wonder; and, in particular, on thoſe tales of miraculous 
cures performed in the bafi/ics of the ſaints, or by touching their relics. 
Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, from p. 209 to 
p. 231; and Meade, p. 637, 673, 679, 680, 690. * In propagating 
theſe ſuperſtitions (ſays he, p. 215) the ring-leaders were the monks, 

and Antony was at the head of 7424 whoſe dying ſpeech (as related 

by his biographer St. Athanaſius) could not but inflame the whole body 
of the monks with devotion towards the ſaints, as the ready way to be 
receiv'd by them into eternal tabernacles after death. Hence came that 
noiſe about the mitacles done by the relicks of ſaints in the time of Con- 
ſtantius: hence came the diſperſion of the miracle. working relics into 
all the empire; Alexandria ſetting the example, and being renowned for 
it above all other cities. Hence it came to paſs in the days of Julian, 
A. D. 362, that Athanaſius, by a prophetic. ſpirit, (as Ruffinus tells 
us) hid the bones of John the Baptiſt from the heathens, not in the 


tten ; but in the hollow wall of a church, that they 
See BastLics; Euxoui- 


* 
vx 


might be profitable to future generations.” 


Aue, and InvocaT10N of Sainte. | 5 NAS 
To Ban uplsn [of brand, Eng. Branler, Fr, brandire, It.] 1. Tg 
's 4 T0 


Brandiſbing at once his blade. Dryden, 


. 1 


* 
* 


B R A 


d. To flouriſh, to play with. He who ſhall employ all the force of his 


reaſon only in brandiſbing of Nagios, will diſcover very little. 
bocke, 3. To make glitter with ſhaking. . ' | | 
| Bra'npiixG [with anglers) a ſmall worm, called alſo the dew- 
worm. tb EE, | „ 
BaA'MDRIT E, a rail or fence about a well; alſo a trivet, or other 
iron, to ſet any thing on over the fire. 1 3 : 
Ba ADO, a town of Suffolk, 10 miles north of Bury. It gives 
title of duke to his grace the duke of Hamilton. 
| Bra'npy - [contracted from brandy wine, or burnt wine. Johnſon. 
as, a dram of brandy; brande.win, Fr. probably of branden, Du. to 
burn, brande-wyn, Du. brantwein, Ger.] a ſtrong water, or ſpirituous, 
inflammable liquor, diſtilled off from the lees of wine. c. | 
BRA'NGLE cunderrainly derived. John ad wrangle, ſquabble. 
To BrancLs [from the noun ; or probably of abælgen, Sax. or bal- 
gen, Teut. to be angry] to bicker, quarrel, brawl, or wrangle. 


_ Brangling diſputers. Swift. 


, 


a Bra'NGLING, or BRa'NGLEMENT, a bickering, quarrelling, or 
brawling. | 72 | . Fl 
Bx — the grain or plant called alſo buck-wheat. 

Brank Urſin. See Branca Urſina. | ; 
 Bra'nny [of bran] having the likeneſs of bran, Covered with 
white branny ſcales. Wiſeman. V 

BxA“szD [in heraldry] ſaid of three kids paſſing one another croſs- 
wiſe. See Bracen. | EL SE | | 

Brasta'Tor [in old ſtatutes] a brewer. Lat. 

Bras1a'TRIX, a woman brewer. Lat. | 


BA sIER [of bros] 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to manufacture braſs. 


2. A pan to hold coals (probably from embracer, Fr. Johnſon) They 
had no chimneys, but were warmed with coals on brafiers. Arbutbnot. 
 Bras1'L, or BRAZ TL, a large maritime country of South America, 
lying between the equator and eas degrees of ſouth latitude; and 
between thirty-five and ſixty degrees weſt longitude. It is bounded by 
the Atlantic and the river Amazon on the north ; and by the ſame 
ocean on the eaſt; by the river Plata on the ſouth ; and by Para- 
guay on the weſt. It is about 2500 miles in length, and 700 in 


readth. The Portugueſe have now the ſole dominions of this exten- 


' five country, from whence his Portugueſe majeſty draws a very conſi- 
derable revenue ; for, beſides ſugar and tobacco, there are rich mines 
of 12 and diamonds. 35 a | 

RASIL, Or BRASIL Hood, an American wood, ſuppoſed to have 
been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought from Braſil. The tree 
is very thick and large, uſually crooked and knotty. The wood 1s 
red and heavy, and 1s uſed by turners, taking a good poliſh, but 

_ chiefly in dying. : 1 

BRAST NA, or Bx ASI NARA [in old ſtatutes] a brew- houſe. 

* wp a kind of earthquake, when the earth moves directly 
upwards. ge 5 
5 BrA'sLaw, the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name, in the pro- 
vince of Lithuania, in Poland. Lat. 7 20 N. Long. 26 E. 

Br ass [bhær, bnar, Sax. pres Wel.] 
of copper melted with lapis calaminaris, It denotes, in popular lan- 


guage, any kind of metal in which copper has a part. 2. Impudence ; 


as, a front of braſs. 
Bra'sstTs, Fr. armour: for the arms. | | 


+ 


Br a'ss1ca » [brofſarts, Fr. braccialetti, It. bragales, Sp.] betany, 
colewort; alſo colli- flower. Lat. 


- , . Bra'831couRT, or BRAcHIcoURT [with horſemen] an horſe whoſe 
fore-legs are bended naturally. . 
BRA SsSUINEss {of bnæpinepye, Sax.] quality of being braſſy. 

* Br4'ssv. 1. Partaking of braſs. 2. Hard as braſs. 3. Impudent, 
Bast, part. [of burt] broken, burſt, Obſolete. Furies which 
their chains have b-aft. _ | 
Ba Ar [bparr, Sax. a blanket, from which perhaps the modern 
. may have come. Jobnſon] 1. A young child, fo called 
way of contempt. * 1 
This brat is none of mine. Shakeſpeare. 
| The friends that got the brats. Roſcommon. | - 
8 Can make a beggar's brat a peer. Swift. 

2. The alleging. Two late conſpiracies were the brats and offspring 
of two contrary factions. South. 3. A child born of mean parentage. 
4. A coarſe apron (in low language.) 

"Brava'po. [bravade, Fr. bravata, It. Bravdda, Sp.] vainglorious 
boaſt, vaunting, or vapouring, a brag. RIES | 
BRAVE, adj. [Fr. bravo, It. and Sp. 1. Couragious, ſtout. 2. 

Having a noble mein, graceful, gallant. | | 

II 1 wear my dagger with a brawtr grace. 
3. Magnificent, grand. „ 
Rings put upon his fingers, 
And brave attendants near him. Shakeſpeare. | 

4. Excellent, noble. It is an indeterminate word, uſed to expreſs the 
e of any valuable quality in perſons or things. 

Old wood inflamed doth yield the brave} fire. Sidney. 

Iron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon. | 


Brave, ſub. (un faux brave] 1. A bully, a hectoring blade, a ſwag- 


gering fellow. mm | 
o Morat's too inſolent, too much a brave. Dryden. 


2. A boaſt, challenge, defiance. 1 

; There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace, 

. I grant thou canſt outſcold us. Shake/eare. 

Oh Brave ! [Grave, It.] bravely done. | 5 5 
To Brave it, verb neut. [braver, Fr. bravare, It. Bravedr, Sp.] 
1. To act the bravo. | | | 


To Braves, verb ag. [from the noun] 1. To dare, to heftor, to | 


defy, to challenge. | 
15 He made him brave me upon the watch. Shakeſpeare. 
f A rock that brave: 75 ; ; 


batt The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves. Drin. 


2. To e a boaſting appearance of. Perſons and factions are a 


8 atter themſelves, or at leaſt to brave that which they be. 


* 
5 = 


— not. —_ 3 18 6 
Ra'VELY [of brave] courageoully, galtantly. Swart, with his 
gear Bru . | 


F 
6 W 


1. A factitious metal made 


B RA 


Bx 'vERIES, brave actions, noble exploits. 
Bza'very [braveric, Fr.] 1. Courage, valour, gallantry, finery 
| Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, | 
Adds ſofteſt love. Aadiſon. 

2. Magnificence, ſplendor. . 
All the bravery that eye can ſee. Spenſer. | = 
3. Show, oſtentation. Such as love buſineſs rather upon conſciens © I 
than upon bravery. Bacon. 4. Bravado, unmanlike bravery, Si, YG 
For a bravery upon this occaſion, they crowned their new king, Ba. 


Bra'ucn-wam, a Lancaſhire „ made of cheeſe, eggs, bea © 
and butter, boiled up together. | = 
 Bravna'v, or Brana'v, a town of Bavaria in Germany, 4), = 2 

Ba Au“ NSR, a town of Pruffia, ſituated on the Baltic ſea, abu 3. 
30 miles ſouth-weſt of Koningſburgh. . 1 ta 
Bx Av o, It. one who murders for hire. Boldleſs, like the ani] n 
and banditti, is ſeldom employed but upon deſperate ſervices, Gy, . a 5* 
ment of the Tongue. 6. 

No bravoes here profeſs the bloody trade. Gay. =_ 

Br'avo, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands. | > Bn 

Bu AURO “NIA [LHR,] Gr.] an Athenian feſtival, cetebratq, ! a 
honour of Diana, called brauronia, of Brauron, an Athenian borougl x tak 
where was the famous ſtatue of this goddeſs, which was brought fl © [ 
Scythia Taurica by Iphigenia, The victim offered in ſacribce wail Foo 


goat, and certain men ſung one of Homer's iliads. The mot y 
markable perſons at this ſolemnity were young virgins, about ten ta. 
of age, habited in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to Diana, 
To BRAWI [probably of braeler, Dan. or bruifen, Du. to bela 
or of brailler, brouiller, brauter, Fr,] 1. To chfde, wrangle, or ( | 
aloud, and indecently. ' | . 1 
What are you brawling here. Shakeſpeare. 
She gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious brawling. Dryden. 
2. To make a ſcolding noiſe, to freak loud and indecently, 
: His divifions, as the times do braw!. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. To make a noiſe. 
The brook that brawwls along this wood. Shakeſpeare. 
Brawr (from the verb; or of brow/lerie, Fr.] a ſquabble, a vn 
ling, a noiſy ſcolding. 1 wh 
Controverſies are made but Braut. Hooker. 
| Stout polemic braw/. Hudibras. | 
Bx AwIL [brawle, Fr.] a ſort of dance. . 
BaAwN [of uncertain etymology. Jobſon. but very probab) 
bannun, of ban, a boar, and nun, Sax. hard, 'g. 4. the hardef t 
firmeſt fleſh af a boar] 1. The muſculous or fleſhy part of the bo 
His riſing muſcles and his braun commend. Dryatr. 
2. The arm ſo called, as being muſculous. 
In my vantbrace puts this wither'd Braun. Shakeſpeare 
3. Bulk, muſcular ſtrength. 
| Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled. | 
SGSield the boar, or ſell him for braws. Mortimer. 
5. A boar, i . 
Bra'wner [from 2 a boar killed for the table. 
Then if you would ſend up the brawner's head, 
Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread. King. 
| Bra'wniness [of braun] hardneſs; ſtrength. - 
Bra'wny [probablyof banpuning, Sax.) full of brawn inn 


fleſhy, luſty, ſtrong. 
. 355 made tor brawny bulk. Dryden. 


To Bray, verb act. [of bnacan, Sax. to bruiſe, or 41, « 1 4 
my 1. To pound in a mortar. 2, To temper ink, as printers de. To cr 
Jo Bray, verb neut. [barrio, Lat. braire, Fr.] 1. To nu Yo 
noiſe or cry like an aſs. 2. To make a diſagreeable noic. RF Yo 
Arms on armour claſhing, bray'd horrible diſcord. M '- To we 


To Bray a fool in a mortar; or, according to another proven, 
waſh a blackamoor white. The French ſay: Lawer la tit: « 1 e, or t 


(To waſh an aſs's head) The Italians ſay : Pefar aqua nd e Ma 
(To beat water in a mortar.) The Germans ſay : In ' nds Ane 
ſchlagen, or enin lufft-ireich thun. (To beat the air.) The s. To ma 
cation of all which is, to do a thing to no purpaſe, or to atten "2. "Chak 
an impoſſibility. e | ood flows 
BaA r [from the verb] noiſe, diſagreeable ſound. N 3 
| arſh reſounding trumpets dreadful bray. Shale, “ an os 
Falſe Baar [ faufſe bray, Fr. falſa braga, Sp. J a falſe tend e man 
a real one. ; | er tl 
Bray fin the ancient Gauliſh language] ſignifies wet % 7," "ya 


F and is found in many French names of places; as, i 


uibray, Vaunbray, &c. * 
Ba Ax [in falconry] a pannel or piece of leather lit, to bi 
wings of an hawk. ee 


8 a town of Champaign in France, about 16 miles 00 


bs well as in 
eform, WI 
ume after th 


. 
: 


ns, „ i N 8 

Bu av is alſo the name of a port town of the county of Wi" 

Province of Lemfter, in Ireland. © | | 
Bra'yer [from bray] 1. One that brays like an aſs. 

„ Sound forth my brayyrs." Pope.” oo 

2 With printers, an inſtrument to temper the ink. widh 
To Bxazr [of brafs, of bnap, Sax.) 1. To cover or fold” 

 _ © © You may try that before it is Same in. Maren. . 

2. To harden in impudence. I have fo often bluſh'd to 4c 

him, that now I am braxzed to it. Shakeſpeare. | one 
Bra'zep [in heraldry] as, three cheyerons brazes, i. \ ben 

ing another, it is derived of the French Word bras, whi® 

arm mens arms being oſteg folded one with another. . 1; 


- Brazen. 1. Made of braſs. 2, Proceeding from braß 
cal uſe, 7 * e 0 20; „ 
| rumpeters, 5 f ' 
5 With . din blaſt you the city's ear. Salas 
3. Impudent; as, a Sraren face. | 10 
To BuAEEN out a thing, to perſiſt in a thing impodeat 5 
and be impudent. Ea + 


* 
B RR 
aa z Ex rack [of brazen and face] un impudent wietch. | 


|» - Brazen-face, hold it out. e EPO 
S fats Fen fof brazen and * face] impudent, having no 


What a brazen-fac'd varket art thou, todeny en Shake _ 


SD - Bna'ztuness [of brazen] 1. Appearance like brafs, -2. Impu- 
"IE dence. "won Sg 
IE : Bri zirn; one who makes or ſells braſs wares. See Bx ASIER. 
1 — and iſland on the coaſt of Dalmatia, in the gulph 
of Venice. n e e eee 
as f break, of an, Sax, to break, brecte, Fr.] 
| . in" 8 1 2. The ſtate of being broken. - 
| Cure this great a in his abuſed nature. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The violation of a law or contract. Breaches of the law of na- 
dure and nations. Bacon. Breach of duty. South. 4. The opening 
in a coaſt. The utmoſt ſandy breach they ſhortly fetch. Spen/er. 
F. The act of ee of peace or friendſhip, falling out, quarrel. 
6. Infraction, injury. This breach upon his kingly power was with- 
out a] nt. Clarenden, | | | 
WW Barack [in fortification] the ruin of any part of the works or 
walls, beaten down by PREG or blown up by mines, in order to 
| take the place by aſſault or ſtorm. ENT Oe IRS | 
| N Tbyieds or bneod, of bnevan, Sax. to nouriſh, broeve, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. brodt, H. Ger. brodh, Su. or of Bęaſſor, Gr. food] 1. 
Food made of ground corn, ſuch as nature requires. 2. Food in general; 
as, to 
WE ward of virtue read? Pope. 1 
Hie knows on which 2 his BREAD #s buttered; that 15, he knows 
what he has to do, or his own intereſt. - 5 1 | 
20 butter will tick on my Br TAD. This proverb is uſed generally 


x . 


l when nothing will thrive with them. 3 | 
= Brzap of Trart [Stat. of aſſize 51 Henry III.] houſe-hold bread. 
= Brzap Nom [in a ſhip the room where the biſkets or bread is 


= Fo Bxzav [bnzvan, Sax. breeten, Ger.) to ſpread abroad, N. C. 
= Bxrab-cyiyPsr [from bread and chip] one that chips bread, a 
baker's ſervant. Pantler and bread-chipper. Shakeſpeare. 
IE ©} Bxraptconn of bread and corn] corn of which bread is made. 
EET heir bread and bread-corn ſufficed not for fix days. Hayward, + 
Baar [bnas, broad, Sax. breedte, Du. breite, Ger.) broad- 
ess, wideneſs, the meaſure from fide to fide, not the length. The 
Wa: multiplied by the length, gre ſarface. 
by i | To Break, werb ad. pret. / broke, or brate; part. paſſ. broke, or 
leſs en [bnecan, Sax. brechen, Du. and Ger. bracks, Su. of brecan, 
vo, ES oth.] 1. To part by violence. Let us $rea& their bonds aſunder. 
nt. 2. To burſt, or open by force. The fountains of the earth 
ere rote open. Burxet. 3. To peirce, or divide, as light does 
. ee darkneſs. | , | 
1 By a dim winking lamp, which freely broke 
| The gloomy vapours, he lay ftretch'd along. Dryden. 
To deſtroy by violence. When God breakerh down, none can 
wild up again. Burnet. 5. To overcome or ſurmount. 
Into my hand he forc'd the tempting gold, 
= While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke vil hold. Gay. 
To batter, to make breeches in. My mouth no more were broker 
an thoſe boys. Shakeſpeare. 7. To cruſh or deſtroy the ftrength of 
e body. Have not ſome of his vices weakened his body, and role 
“health? Tap 8. To fink, or appal the ſpirit. Thou ſhalt 
. Phoenix, how I'll real her pride. Philips. g. To ſubdue. 
= With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 
mm Ul And breaks the fierceneſs of his native temper. Addifan. - © 


ers So. To cruſh, to diſable, to incapacitate. 
= Your hopes without are vaniſn'd into ſmoke ; : 
Tour captains taken and your armies brate. Dryden. 
. To weaken the mind. If any dabbler in 8 dares venture 
vert Pon the experiment, he will only real his brains. Felton. 12. To 
; ame, or train up to obedience. 
„ Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul ; 
And great our fierce barbarians into men. Addiſor. 
ve s. To make bankrupt. The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken 
0 08 ="- *Shakeſprare. © 14. To crack, or —= the ſkin, ſo that the 
isod flows out. She brea# her heart! ſhe'll ſooner break your head. 
on. 15. Ta violate a contract or promiſe. I never more will 


„„“ an oath with thee. Shateprare. 16. To infringe a law. Un- 
mo 8 w ral the pious laws. Dryden. 17. To intercept, 
| er che effect of. She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to 
Mc ue To - Sometimes 1 words he 
oh ad nis care. Gay, 19. To ſeparate company. Did not Paul and 
'*  Sarnabas difpate with that Feliontine, that the) were forced to break 
tompany? Atterbury. 20. To diſſolve any union. It is a great folly, 
well as injuſtice, to heal off ſo noble a relation. Collier. 21. To 
16008 eform, with. of The French were not quite 5roken of it, until ſome 
ime after they became chriſtians. Grew. 22. To open ſomething 
or propound ſomething by an overture. | 
Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to Break 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to eat. Dryden. 
23. To break the back ; to ſtrain, or diſlocate the vertebræ with too 
Ny burdens. 24. To break the" back; to diſable one's fortune 
iny have grote their backs, by laying manors on them. $424... 
Prare, 25. To break a deer; to cut it up at table. 26. To break faſt; 
Neat for the firſt time in che day. 27. To rent ground; to plow. 
When the price'of corn falleth, e give over ſurplus tilla e. 
nd rea uo more ground than will ſerve to upply their turn. . 
RS. To break ground; to open trenches, in order to 2 place. 
9. To break the heart; to deftroy with grief. 30. To Pa > jeſt; 
1 9 31. To break the neck; to dilldcate or put 
out the Joints of the neck. 32. To break of; to put a ſudden "In 
Neeb To reak of to preclude by ſ bſtacle Hrs 
k off; Je by ſome obſtacle ſuddenly inter- 
b And breat" off all its commerce with the tongue Addiſon, 
5 : * break þ 3 to diswlee, or put an end to. Break uf the meet- 
de os 35. To ap; to lay open. The ſhells being 


fed among this mineral matter, when this comes now to be 


t or want bread. 3. Support of ife at large. Is the re- 


by people when they meet with no ſucceſs in their undertakings, or 


BR E 


Bade ub, it exhibits impreſſion of the ſhells. Woodward. 36. To break 
1 


1p; to ſeparate, or diſband. Solyman returning to Conſtantinople; 
broke up his army. Knollen. 37. To break upon the wheel; to ſtretch a 
criminal on the wheel, and brea# his bones with bats. 38. To break 
wind; to give vent to wind in the body. 39: To break bulk ; to take 
part of the ſhip's cargo out of the hold. | | 
To BxEBAK, verb neut. 1. To part in two; © Whiſpers the oer - 

fraught heart, and bids it &reat. Shaleſpeare. 2. To burſt. 8 

Tue clouds are ſtill above; and, while I ſpeak, 
A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryden. ; 
3 To burſt an . as waves on a rock. That tumult in che Ica- 
rian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its croud of iflands. Pope: 
4. To open and diſcharge matter as a ſwelling. 5. To open as the 
morning. They are apt to vaniſh, as ſoon as the day drea#; about 
him, Addiſon. 6. To burſt forth; to exclaim, - 

A thing inſpir d; and not conſulting, broke 

Into a general propheſy. Sgaleſpeare. IE IL 
7. To become bankrupt. Cutler ſaw zenants grrab, and houſes fall. 
Pope. 8. To decline in health and ſtrength. See how the dean he- 


gins to break, Swift. 9g. To make way with ſome kind of ſudden- 


neſs, impetuoſity, or violence. And 6reak upon thee in a flood of day. 
Pope. io. To iſſue out with vehemence. While from his breaſt the 
dreadful accents broke. Pope. 11. To come to an explanation. 1 
am to break with thee of ſome affairs. Shakeſpeare. 12. To fall out; 
to be no longer friends. | 
- Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly Bread, 5 
And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak. Prior. 

13; To diſcard. When ] ſee a great officer broke, Sawift. 

14. To break from; to ſeparate from, with ſome vehemence. Thus 
radiant from the circling cloud he broke. Dryden. 15. To break in; 


to enter unexpectedly, without proper preparation. The doctor is a 


pedant,. that, with a deep voice and magiſterial air, breaks in upon 
converſation, and drives down all before him. Addiſon. 16. To break 
looſe ; to ſhake off all reſtraint. 17. To break Hoſe ; to eſcape from 
captivity. Who would not, finding way, break loofe from hell. Milton. 
18. To break off; to deſiſt ſuddenly. Do not peremptorily break of 
in any buſineſs, Bacon. 19. To break off from; to part from with vio- 
lence. 20. To break out; to diſcover itſelf by ſudden effects. A 
violent fever broke out in the place, Addiſon. 21. To break out; to 
have eruptions appear on the bod „as puſtules, ſores, &c. 22. 70 
break out; to become diſſolute. He broke out into great exceſſes. Dry- 
den. 23. To break up; to ceaſe, to intermit. _—_ that very day, 
when the river firſt riſeth, wh plagues in Cairo uſed ſuddenly to real 
up. Bacon. 24. To break ap; to diſſolve itſelf. The miſtineſs ſcat- 
tereth, and Ireateth up ſuddenly. Bacon. 25. To break up; to begin 
holidays, or be diſmiſſed from buſineſs. WP 

| Like a ſchool broke up, | 
Each hurries towards his home and ſporting- place. 


| : Shakeſpeare. 
26. To break with ; to part friendſhip with a perſon. Whoſoever 
breaks with his friend upon ſuch terms, has enou 


to warrant him in 
ſo doing. South. 27. It is to be obſerved of this extenſive and per- 
plexed verb, that, in all its ſignifications, whether active or neutral, 
it has ſome reference to its primitive meaning, by implying either de- 
triment, ſuddenneſs, or violence, Rt 

BxBAk, bee the verb.] 1. The ſtate of being broken; 2 : 
They muſt be drawn from far, and without breat;, to avoid the mul- 
tiplicity of lines. Dryden. 2. A pauſe, an interruption. 3. A line 
drawn, denoting that the ſenſe is fuſpended. All modern traſh is ſet 
forth with numerous breaks and daſhes. Swif?, We have a fine in- 
ſtance of this beauty in that line of Virgil. | 

Dos gf d motos prefiat componere futtus. 

And ſtill finer, in that reflection which the good biſhop of Ely made on 
the unhappy winding up of Queen Anne's war with France. Never 
did ſeven years together paſs over the head of any Engli/h monarch, 
nor cover it with ſo much honour : ſuch was the fame of her admi- 
niſtration of affairs at home; to ſuch a height of military glory did her 
great general and her armies carry the Britiſb name abroad: when 
God, for our ſins, permitted the /irit of diſcord to go forth; and 
by troubling ſore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh ! that 
it had altogether ſpared the places ſaered to his worſhip !) to ſpoil for 
a time this beautiful and pleaſing proſpect, and give us in its ſtead 
mn know not what Our enemies will tell the reſt with 
pleaſure.” | 18 5 

Bzzeax my heavy and give me a plaifter. ' The Scotch ſay : break my 
head and draw on my hoo (night cap) [prob. of hive, L. Ger. a wo- 
man's cap] they are both taunting proverbs, ſpoken to ſach as pre- 
tend favour and kindneſs to us after they have done us a greater pre- 
judice and more harm than they are able to make amends for. 

Brea'cer [from Great] 1. He that breaks any thing; as, the 
breaker of a law. 2. A wave broken by rocks or ſand-banks. 

BxBAk BAS T, ab. [of break and 0 1. The firſt meal in the 
day. 2. The thing eaten at this meal. Hope is a good break- 
Faſt, but it is a bad ſupper. Bacon. 3. Food, or a meal in general. 
The Wolves will get a breaktfaft by my death. Dryden. 

To Bxraxyasr, to eat the firſt meal in the day. 

Bre'akneck of break and neck] a fall by which one's neck is 
broke, : freep place endangering the neck. — 

m 


Forſalte the court; to do it or no is certain 
To me a breatneck. Shakeſpeare. | | 

 Bre'aK-PROMISE [of break and promiſe] one that makes a prac- 
ice of breaking his promiſe, Shakeſpeare, 
| Baez*aK-vow [of break and vow] he that practices the breach of 
vows. Shakeſpeare. . e opt | 8 

Ba EAM 8 trame, Fr. abramo, It.  brafem, Ger. lama, Lat. 

a kind of fiſh. The bream at full growth is a large fiſh, he w 
breed in rivers and ponds, but loves beſt to live in ponds : he is by 
Geſner taken to be more elegant than wholſome: he is long in grow- 
ing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleaſes him; and in many 
ponds fo faſt as to overſtock them, and ftarve the other fiſh, He 1s 
very broad, with a forked tail, and his feales ſet in excellent order: he 
hath large eyes, and a narrow ſucking mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a 
lozing bone to help his grinders : * male is obſerved to have two hays 
2 | | . melts, 


' 


n 
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melts, and che female two large bags of eggs or ſpawn. Walton. 
1 A broad bream to pleaſe ſome curious : | 
While yet alive in boiling water caſt. Waller. 

Ba As r {[bnoepr, Sax. boru, Du. burſt, L. Ger. bruff, H. Ger. 
bryſt, Dan. bag, Ia, bands, Goth. ] 1. One of the three venters, or 
hollow ſpaces in an animal body, which contains the heart and lungs, 
c. 2. The teats of women which contain the milk. They pluck 

the fatherleſs from the breaſt, Fob. z. The part of a beaſt that is un- 


der the neck between the forelegs; as, a breaf of mutton, 4. The 


heart, the conſcience, the diſpoſition of the mind. The law of man 
as written in his breaſt, Dryden. 5. The. affection, the regard. 

7 firſt poſſeſs d, if I remember well, my breaſt. Conley. 

No BxeasT [from the noun} to meet in front, to oppoſe breaſt to 


The threaden fais 
Draw the huge bottoms thro' the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge. Shakeſpeare, 
Baz'asT-BOWE [of breaſt and bone] the ſternum, the bone of the 


Ba As Caſters [with mariners] the largeſt and longeſt caſkets, 
which are a ſort of ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 
Ba ASH Faſt. [in a ſhip] a rope faſtened to ſome part of her for- 
ward on, to hold her head to a warp, or the like. | 
„ BazasT-nign [of breaft and high) being up to the breaſt. The 
river gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe was ſtraight breaſt-high. Sidney. 
BrxeasT Hooks [with hipwrights] are the compaſſing timbers 
_— that help to ſtrengthen her item and all the forepart of the 
383 | 


[of breaft and knot] a knot of ribbands worn on 
women's breaſts, | | E: 


BreasT Pain [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, 

B&EAST-PLATE [of breaft and plate] armour for the breaſt. What 

Inger breaſt- plate than a heart untainted. Shakeſpeare. | 
 BreasT Phugh [with huſbandmen] a plough uſed for parting turf 
for denſhiring land, and driven by the breaſt. The brea/t-plough a 
man ſhoves before him. Mortimer. : 

Ba RAS Ropes [of breaft and rope, ſea term] thoſe rope 
which faſten the yards to the parrels, and with the parrels hold the 
yards faſt ta the ma.. oe | 2 

BreasT Work {in fortification] works thrown up as high as the 
breaſt of the defendants; Aſtley caſt up breaft-works and made a re- 
doubt for the defence of his men. Clarendon. The ſame as parapet. 
See Parayer. . N | | 

A-BzeasT, ſide by fide; as, to march or walk a-breaft. 

BxzaTH [bnathe, or bnethe, Sax.) 1. The air received and diſcharged 


by human or animal bodles, by dilatation, and compreſſion of the lungs. 


2. Life. No man has more contempt than I of breath. Dryden. 3. The 
Rate or power of breathing freely; oppoſed to that in which one is 
ſpent and breatbleſs; as, to be ſcarce in breath, and to take breath. 
4. Reſpiration, the power of breathing. Too much breathing pat 
him out of breath. Milton. 5. Reſpite, pauſe. Give me ſome 
breath, ſome little pauſe. Shakeſpeare. 6. Breeze, moving, air. 
_ UnrufM'd as a ſummer's ſea, | | ; 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Addiſon, + 
5 A ſingle act, an inſtant. You menace me and court me in a breath. 
Spare your BREATH fe cool your pottage, that is, you may as well 
hold your tongue. „ | 
To BBATRH linen, is to air, or dry it at the fire. 1 0 
BrE'ATHABLE, that may be breathed, or drawn into the lungs by 
breathing; as, a breathable air. 1 
To BaZATHR, werb next. [of breath, prob. of bnathian, Sax. ] 1. To 
receive and —_— the air from the lungs. True to his friend's ems. 
brace had breath'd his laſt. Pope. 2. To live. 
Let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take breath, to reſt; He followed the victory ſo hot upon the 
Scots, that he ſuffered them not to breathe, or gather themſelves 
again. Spenſer. 4. To paſs by breathing. | 
Stifled in the vault, | ; 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in. 


| 1 Shakeſpeare. 
To BAZ ATR, verb. a#. 1. To inſpire air into one's own body, 
and expire it out again; as, to breathe the vital air. 2. To inject or 


infuſe by breathing. And breath d into his noſtrils the breath of life. 
Gene/is. 3. To eject by breathing. Caius, the ſon. of vulcan, 
breath d out nothing but flame. Spefator. 4. To exerciſe, to keep in 
breath. Ar greyhounds are 1 wift 4 wr act 8 Shaleſpeare. 
. To inſpire, to move or act u reath. breathe 
bes. 7 6. To exhale or = rd breath. * ” WP; 
His altar breathes | 
Ambroſial odours. Milton. ü 1 
. To utter privately. I have tow'rd heaven breath'd a ſecret vow. 
hakeſpeare.” 8. To give air or vent to; as, to breathe, or open a vein, 


to let blood. 
BxEATHLESs [of breath] 1. Spent with labour, being out of breath; 
_ as, breathleſs and faint. 2. Utterly void of breath, dead. | 
Breathleſs thou | 
And pale ſhalt lie, like what thou burieſt now. Prior. 
on a breach, decay, or any other want of repair; O. I. 
eeds. 

Ba Ech, a borough town of the county of in Scotland, 
about 15 miles . of Dundee. 87 waſh 7 

Bagcx [prob. of bnecan, Sax. to break] an hedge, a break. 

Bax co or Bxe'canock, a borough town of Brecknockſhire, in 
Wales. It ſends one member to parliament ; the county of Brecon 
alſo ſends one member, | | | "& 

Baep. irr. fret. and part. paſſ. of to breed. ROT nad,” Ow 
bat is Bx Eo in che bone, will never our of the fleb. According 
to father Tarteron: : Oey 

pans, la fourche & la main, nature on chefſerait, 
ature, cependant, toijours rotourneroit, WA © 
Her. Nataram expelias furcs licet uſque recurret, 


4 1 
* 


* 


— 


s in a ſhip 
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Ital. Chi I ba per natura fin alla foſſa dura. (What a man has by nz Wl 
ture, laſts to his grave.) The Greeks ſay likewiſe : Ov: 3 65 _— 
Xagxvor op da Ba. 200. Ariſt, You will never teach a crab to g0 ſtrait -2 : 
forwards. The Ger. ſay : arth læſzt von arth nicht. (There is no op. 
poſing nature.) Or: die katze læeſzt das mauſen nicht. (The cat wont! 
leave off mouſing.) ; | = 
Bao. See Brain. A knot of ſomething woven together, 4 
* brede of needlework. 3 4 
RE'DWITE [bnead prxe, Sax. ] an impoſition of amerciament; 
fines for Aale in N of e : 
Baeecu 8 from bnæcan, Sax. Jahnſen. Prob. of bnecce 
or of btoek, Du. and L. Ger. 1. The , or lower part of the body, 
2. Breeches : the word in this ſenſe is not now uſed in the ſingular, 
That you might ſtill have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'erhave ſtol'n the 5reech from Lancaſter. Shaker, 
this BaBzcu makes buttons. Spoken to people who are ſuppoſe 
to be under great fear, which is apt to cauſe a relaxation of the pin. 
ter ani. And the word buttons in alluſion to the form of the excr. 
ments of ſome animals, | 
Between two fools the Ba EEC falls to the ground. Fr. Entre Ju, 
Jelles le cu à terre. "ID | 
 BreEcH, [in gunnery] the hindermoſt part of a piece of ordnanc, 
So cannons when they mount vaſt pitches, 
| Are tumbled down upon their breeches. Hudibras, 
To Bxzeci 1. To whip 2. To put into breeches ; as, the boy i 
not yet breeched. 3. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to rech: 
cannon. | 05 ü 
Bxre'curs [of bnecce, from Bracca, an old Gauliſh word: þ 
that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with breeches ty 
be derived from that of the garment. Fohn/on.] The clothing ot 
ment for men's thighs, from the waiſt to the knees. This ſublia. 
tive has no ſingular number in this ſenſe. 
Wine wears no Bazecues. Fr. Le Yin wa point de chaſun, 


That is, it diſcovers a man's nakedneſs. | 
To wear the BxEECHEs, or have the maſtery, is when the wife al. | 
* the ee of her N | * : 3 "0 d 198 f 
KEE CHINGS: [ſea term] ropes in a ſhip, by which the guns are 
laſh'd faſt to the hes of the ſhip. whe 3 
To BEE D, verb ad. [bnedan, Sax. pret. I bred or have bred; to the A 
part. palſ. bred) 1. To produce, as animals, more of the fame ſpe- Baur 
cies. | „ EA | pn. 
None fiercer in Numidia bred. Roſcommon. Bas'vr: 
2. To occaſion, cauſe, or produce; as, to breed horror, to breed inft. iles from 
mities and diſeaſes. , 3. To hatch, plot, or contrive. | Bx EPHO 
A heart and brain to breed it. Sbaleſpeare, d TeoPn, ( 
4. To produce from one's ſelf ; as, children breed their teeth. 5. To of orph: 
ive birth to, to be the native place of. The worthieſt divine Chr: Br z'scr, 
Loom hack bred. Hooker. 6. To educate, train or qualify by i. WBrce'r: 
ſtruction; as, to breed one's ſon up to virtue. 7. To bring up in ay RS futhern 
manner, Rs | : TY DD 55 = e | 1 
agers to rapine bred. em. IF iN. 
i fel. can pleaſure be our theme. Prior. xa 
8. Tabring up, to take care of trom infancy. | 1 ache Co! 
| o bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryer ſouth, a, 
ToBrEED, — neut. 1. To be with y - Lucina was bet RE8SVvI'R 


ing. Spectator. 2. To increaſe by new 2288 
- © _ But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed. Raleigh. 
3. To be produced, to have birth. | | 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To raiſe a breed. Chooſe ſuch ſwine to breed of, as are of long 
e bodies. Mortimer. 


| 4 Bzxesr [in 


zz {from the verb] 1. Caſt, kind, ſubdiviſion of ſpecies; n WiiWorus or tore 
2 horſe of the beſt breed; Nor is the word confined to the brutal jpe- 1 Banger Sun 
cies ; but applied by our poets to ſubjects of the nobleſt kind; 25 1R F buildings, 
| that high encomium which Shakeſpeare has given of the Britiſh iſle, wed. 
This happy Seed of men, this little world. = = [bre, 
And in: ; . —_— 
ah This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings, Br zz; 
Fear'd for their breed, and famous for their birth. = forages, 
And Mr. Pope after him, applies the verb in much the ſame manner” ee embattled « 
Say next, O 2 of all Achaia breeds, - - SBre'rrzry 
Who braveſt fought —— ad, B. II. I. 924. ax“ ron, o 
2. Progeny. offspring. , Wench, and ſe 
| ie thou wilt lend this money, lend it not eight of 
As to thy friend; for when did friendſhip take ca. 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? Shakeſpeare. | asro'rsz, 
3. A hatch, a number produced at once. She lays them in the ſw or Welch, 
where they are hatch'd, above an hundred at a breed. Grew. aryl, 
|  BrBeD-BATE [of breed and babe] a perſon that breeds quart” Rouen. 
 make-bate, an incendiary. I warrant you. no tell-tale nor no in BzzrTvzrL, 
bate. Shakeſpeare. | | * dm Amiens, ; 
BxEED [with horſemen] a place where mazes for breed, and H Br z'vnurG, 
lions are kept, in order to raiſe. a ſtud. we Wanconia, fitu 
Brzz'per [from rad 1. That which produces any thing: Baxvn, Lat. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of af good. Shake/pear'- ha Z 0 termed, 
2. The perſon that trains or bring another. Italy and Rome” | ReVE fin n 
been the beſt Jreeders and bringers of the worthieſt men. can | nond-ſquare, 
3- A female that is prolific. ; 3 1 ur minims. L. 
leid recommend her for a ſpecial breeder. pe EVE Pergui 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed ; as, a breeder of cattle: . ; $5 court, wh 
BB EDI NG [breed, of bnedan, Sax.] 1. Education, 9 [ 5 if the deb 
A gentleman of blaod and breeding, Shakeſpeare „oed, and fo 
2. Manners, with acquaintance of knowledge, o e ahn a & Reg 
2 of breeding. 3. Nurture, care of bringing up from " to 
te. 3 * 2 5 8 ; 
| My breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, Ys rA Van, L 
* e a doh fr ſepara .. Milton. 4 By from the ſto 
Bzz858 [bjuoza, Sax.) an inſeRt called the gad-fly, or horſe A | VIARY (e 
RA bes, Hell 00 Ar. 
s but the mongrel prince of bees. Hadipres. has g1\ 
A herce loud — brae/e, their ſtings draw blood 0 hems dy 
| And drive the cate gadling hrongh the wool D311 e nar [re 
«on nen  fates ae ut 


a! 
1 0 
" 
o 
” 
B * X | 


— 571 rezza, It.] a gentle gale of wind blowing from 
| rear 8 Wels 2 — $a of the day or night; a 


f wind. Theſe hotteſt regions, ſeated under the equioctial line, are 


WW refeelh'd wich a daily 
call breeze, that doth evermore 


__ : n e ight Dryden. 5 8 
13 From land a breezz aroſe by night. Dede | 
 Brczzy [of breeze fined with gales. Breezy ſhore. _ | 
WS Brcs'sro, or BAN TS, u town ſituated at the eaſt end of the 
re of Conſtance, in the county of Tyrol, in 8 . 
Baron (Been, Gr.] the fore of the head; or, as ſome 
and ſhelving bone of che cranium 


ay, the forehead 4 — vey n l 
. - whence the Iriſh law is called 
urder, the brebon, that is, their 


1 | Baz'aon [an oy ogy * Jud 
"> law. In the caie o f 
3 * — — 2 — between the murderer and thoſe of the party 
iusdlered which proſcente the action, that che malefactor ſhall give 
eis them, or to the 
bich they call an erick. Spenſer. 
Ws Bane, 14 Cyr woman Sax. 
4 70rd] cruel, ſharp, evere. f Fes 
6 | _ When you count you freed from fer, 
Comes the breme winter with chamfred brows, 3 
; Full of wrinkles and froſty furrows. Spenſer. 
= Baz'Men, the capital of the dutchy of the ſame name, in Lower 
Waxony, fituated on the river Weſer. Both the city and dutchy belong: 
=D the eletor of Hanover. Lat. 53 35 N. Long. $9 20 E. . 
W Bre'mznvuom, a fortified town of the dutchy of Bremen, about 
J iles north of Bremen. e at Is ns 
4 eee a town of Switzerland, in the county of Baden, 
out 12 miles weft of Zurich. : 
WE Bzznr, adj. [bnennan, Sax. to burn] burnt. Obſolete. 
= What flames when I thee preſent ſee, © + | 
In danger rather to be drent than brent. Spenſer. 
azur, a market town of Devonſhire, 6 miles from Aſhburton, 
a 198 from London. + 2 4 
4 1 a river, which taking its riſe in the biſhoprick of Trent, 
Germany, runs ſouth-eaſt through the Venetian territories, and falls 
to the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to Venice. ff | | 
W Brr'nTFORD, a 3 of Middleſex, 10 miles from Lon- 
I 0 n. 5 * | | | 
SS Bzx:'xTwood, or Bu Nr wood, a market town of Efſex, about 15 
Wiles from London. „„ 55 
= Bxermo'TROPY '[brephotrophia, Lat, ergo, Of BexPog, a babe, 
d von, Gr. nouriſhment] an hoſpital for orphans; alſo a bringing 
1 Meth, a City of Italy, about 3o miles north of Cremona. | 
EE Brztsr'LLo, a town of the dutchy of Modena in Italy, ſituated on 
Me ſouthern ſhore of the Po, 25 miles from Modena. 6's: 
WBzz'sLaw, the capital of Sileſia, ſituated on the river Oder. Lat. 
BR” 1;/N, Long. 169500 E. F 
PBaz'ssg, a territory of Burgundy in France: It is bounded by 
ache Compte on the north, by Savoy on the eaſt, by Dauphine on 
south, and by the Lyonnois on the weſt, ' — 5 
ass vA, a town of Poictou, in the Orleannois, in France, ſituated 
et 35; miles north-weſt of Poictiers. 5 = * 
ass, an excellent town of Britany in France. Lat. 48 
N. Long. 4 30“ W. | | SS hs <4 
=Bzrzsr, or Bxxsstci,' the capital of the 
ted on the we Bag, abour 
Long. 24* E. | 
ars [in architecture] that 


to rage or fume. Fobuſon; an old 


atinate of Breſſici, ſi- 
80 miles ealt of Warſaw. Lat. 5 20 


member of a column called alſo the 
orus or tore. ; 


asser Summers [in architecture] pieces in the outer parts ü 


r [bretencas, Fr.] à fiſh of che turbot kind, called alfo burt or 


nur. ; 
ars“ [in heraldry] is in French what they uently call 
Bs baffonades, and the Engliſh call embattled, . that 
© embattled on both ſides. | * 5 
.' rnan [the plural of brother] See Bro'THER. 
SBz:'ToN, or Cape Brxe'Ton, an American iſland, + ſubje& to the 
each, and ſeparated from Nova rome i þ narrow channel, called 

EC anſo ; it is about 10e miles in length, and fifty in 

Bzzro'rsr, the law of the marches, anciently uſed among the Bri- 
Y or Welch. e . NE Shs > ws | 

Z N a town of Normandy, in France, about 35 miles ſouth 
Rouen. . l . 


Pazrvzn, js alſo the name of a town in Picardy, about 6 leagues 
dm Amiens. - Wok * 
town of G y, in the circle of 


el! 


Brxz'uBuURG, A country and 
5 e banks of the Maine. 8 
Baze, Lat. [in law]'s wiit directed to the chancellor. judo 

t. ſo termed, becauſe An expreſſed in few Our 2 | ** * 
Bazvz [in muſic] a note or character of time, in the form of a 
amond-ſquare, without any tail, and equivalent to two meaſures or 
ur minims. Lat, | | . | 5 
bazvs Perquirere, Lat. to purchaſe a writ or licence of trial in the 
228 — nd wighy the cuſtom of paying fix ſhillings and eight 
ce, if the debt be forty pounds; ten and eigh e, if 
adred, . . b (3 5 5 my 
ave de Redo, Lat. (in a writ of right, or a licence for 

aed perſon to ſue for the poſſe on of an eſtate that is detained from: 


Buevs Van, Lat. [ with anatomiſts] a ſhort veſſel or 'vein, which 


from the ſtomach to the veiny branch of the ſpleen, ' | 
Buy var [breviaire, Fr. breviario, It. and p. of breviarium, 
r 

bee en Ras given us a brewery thereof. Ayliffe. 2. A book 
nad. duly fte | d church, 7 | * = 
11 rar [breviatum, of brevis, Lat. ſhort] an extract or copy of a 


or writing, compriſed in few words; 8 ſhort compen- 
The whole counſel of God, as far as it is incambent for man 


eaſterly. wind, which the Spaniards ' 
blow rongelt in the heat of the day. 


child or wife of him that is ſlain, a recompence 


: vis, Lat.] briefneſs, conciſeneſs, or ſhortneſs of expreſſion. 
| ſtudying brevity, could bring thoſe words into a narrow compaſs. Dry- 


- his houſe, and waſh, wring;. brew, bake. Shakeſpeare: 


| 


. * ; ; 
a wY . % N * 

* 7 

R 1 


to know, is compriſed in that one Brei,, of evangelical tiuth. Dec 
of Piety. | 4 | | 


n [of brewiat] an abbreviation: 
BREW Rotulis Liberandis [in law] a mandate or writ directed 
to a ſheriff, e e him to deliver the county, with the appurte- 
nances, rolls, briefs, Sc. pertaining to that office, t the new ſheriff 
that is choſen in his room. 3 {$3 
Breviz's, a ſmall ſort of printing letter; ſo called probably from 
being originally. uſed in printing a breviary. Johnſon: The following 
verſes are in brevier letter: | INLET? 
Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, | 1 
And the ſea trembl'd with her ſilver light. den. 
Bus vis, or BaR'VBE, Lat. ¶ in botanic writers] ſhort. 
RE viok, Or BRE“Vius, Lat, ſhorter. e 
Brevis Muſculus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the radius, which 
ariſes from the ſuperior and poſterior part of the humerus, and helps td 
ſtretch out the hand forward. Lat. e in 
Br8v1s Pa/maris | with, anatomiſts] lies under the aponeuroſis of 
the palmaris, ap from the bone of the metacarpus, which ſuſtains. 
the little finger, and paſſes traverſely from the bone and that of the 
carpus, Which lies above the reſt, and is inſerted into the eighth bone 


of the carpus. The uſe of it is to make the palm of the hand concave 


or hollow. Z ; | 7 4 
 Brevis Radiz [in anatomy] comes from the outward and ſuperior 
part of the ulna, and paſſes round the radius, and is inſerted into the 
ſuperior and fore-part of it below the tendon of the biceps. Its uſe is 
to turn the palm of the. hand upwards. * 
BreviLoQUENCE | breviloquentia, of brevis, ſhort, and /oguor, Lat- 
to ſpeak] ſhort or Conciſe ſpeaking. 1 0 eee 
Brevi'ss1Mus Oculi [in anatomy} the ſhorteſt muſcle of the eye; 
called obliquus inferior. Lat. | h 5 | 
Bre'virty [brevite, Fr. brevita, It. brevedad, Sp. of brevitas, bre- 


Virgit 


en. ; "2 
To Brew, verb af. [bnipan, or bnopan, Sax. broutven, Du: , 
brauen, H. Ger.] 1. To make ale, beer, &c. by mixing ſeveral in- 
gredients. 2. To prepare by mixing things together. | 
Brea me a pottle of ſack finely. Shakeſpeare. 14 
3. To contrive or plot. The moſt malicious and frantic ſurmiſe that I 
think, had ever been brewed from the beginning of the world; Wotton. . 
As you Bxew you ſhall drink. Lat. Us jementem feceris, ita & 
metes. Fr. Vous recueillerez ſelon vous aurez ſenie. H. Ger. So ge- 
ſaeer ſo gemaher. It. Qual ſemini, tal mieterai. (As you ſow. you 
— reap.) Or, Chi la fa, la paga. (He that does it muſt pay 
or it.) | EL . 3 
To BxRw, verb. neut. to perform the office of a brewer. | I keep 
Brew [from the verb] manner of brewing ; alſo the thing brewed. . 
Trial would be made of the like brew with potatoe roots. Bacon. 
Ba wa [of brew] mixture of ſeveral things together. 
Go brew me a pottle of ſack finel /- W 
Wich eggs, Sir? | | 4 5 
Simple 5 itſelf: I'll no pullet ſperm in my brewage. Shakeſdi 
Bx] n R from brew] a man whoſe buſineſs it is to make beer. 
BrEweRs Were incorporated anno 1424, the ſixth year of Henry VI. 
and confirmed the ſecond of Queen Elizabeth; their arms are gules, 
2 & chevron argent between three ſaltires of garbs, or as many tuns 
able. | 


Their hall is ſituate on the north ſide of Addle-ftreet.. . 
BrxeweR's Haven, a good harbour at the north end of the iſland of 
Chiloe, on the coaſt of Chili, in ſouth America. | 15 
Bre'wess, or BRE“ wiss, thin ſlices, or cruſts of bread ſoaked in fat. 
pottage, made of ſalted meat. . | 
Bre'wrnoust [of brew and houſe] a houſe for ur ths © . 
Bzz'wine [of brew] quantity of liquor brewed. brewing of 
new beer ſet by old beer, maketh ic work again. Bacon. 1 
Bax, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, in Germany, about 16 
miles north bf Maeſtricht. | I 
Bx1'ancon, a town of Dauphiny, in France, about forty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Grenople. 
: ras Briek, FEY hy 
Bals [6ribe, Fr. originally ſignifies a piece of bread, and applied 
to "_ piece taken from the reſt: is he likely that a bribe ori- 
ginally fignified among us, a of any thing unjuſty got. Pe 6 
a gift given to corrupt a perſon, or to gain him to one's intereſt. 5 
A Bnizx enters without knocking. Fr. La porte n'eft jamais fermi 
aux preſets; that is, he who comes with a bribe in his hand, needs 
never fear a denial, It is indeed generally fo; bat there is no rule 
without an exception, _  _ | | ö 
To Brin [probably of ggaC e, Gr. a reward or prize, or of 
briber, Fr. from bribe, a piece of bread, or of bribar, Sp. to beg; 
bribes being always attended with ſome requeſt] to corrupt with gift, 
to gain with bribes, to give bribes to bad purpoſes, It is ſekdow, and 
The wind and tide - 


then not properly, uſed in a good ſenſe. 
You 671640 combat on the Engliſh ids. Dryden, _ 
Br1'zen {om bribe] he that bribes or pays for infamous purpoſes, 
outh, 


Affection is {till a briber of the judgment. | | 
Bz1'zeny [from bribe] 1. The aft of bribing or tampering by bribes. 


No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of fortune, 
can remove him from the ſolid foundations of honour, Pryden« 2. The 


act or crime of taking bribes or rewards for evil ptirpoſes. A law was 
made by the 2 againſt the bribery and extortion of the gover- 
nors of provinces. Bacon. | <> A = MA 
Balikxx [in law] is when any man belongiũg to a court of juſtice, 
or great officer, takes any fee, gift or reward for doing his office, of an 
perſon except of the king only. | 9 221 
BT Bons, or Bui nons Lin law} ſuch perſons as pilfer, filch, ot 
etnbezzle the goods of other men. e 
Baiex 9 Du. brigue, Fr. from a v Lat. * brics. 
Minage] 1. A tempered, mo into a long ſquate, 
and bare ie fo uſd in bailding; 2. A loaf; almoſt in Fa Yer nh 
of a brick. 5 | Ft 
To Baicx, or lay with bricks. Whether his grave is to be plain or 
brick'd. cui. | 
| Barca 


4 


+ BarcxBarTH [of brick and earth] earth u i 
They grow very 1 on the hazelly brickearths and gravel. Mortimer. 


a fide ſtroke. 


cients underſtood of the Son of God incarnate. 


| moſt ſtretches. or runs out by certain cords running through pi 


© Fo Ba ive 


«Bkv/cxpar {probably of bricke, Du. of brye, Sax, and bats, Ff. 


eaten, or broken off] a piece of a brick. Bacon. 
CES K and clay] the clay uſed for making bricks. 
Yoodeward, YY 1 N 
TY f brick and duſt] duſt made b nding bricks. 
nee ee * ww Hoes bricks. 


[of bricke, Du. and cyln, Sax.] a place for burning 
and Jay] a brick-maſon, one whoſe trade is 
to build with bricks. | 


Br1'CKLAYERS were incorporated anno 1586. Their armorial en- 
ſigns are azure, a chevron or between a flower de tys argent between 
brick axes in chief and a bundle of lathes in baſe er creſt and armed, 
holding a brick ax, or. Their motto, In God 7s all our truſt, 

-Buico'LE, or Baico'LL ſat tennis play] the rebound of a ball after 


BxRIicoLs, Fr. engines ancienlly uſed for battering the walls of 
towns or caſtles. th : 
[bricoler, Fr. briglia, It. brida, Sp.] to give a bricole, 


To Brico'LE 
to paſs a ball, to toſs it ſideways. 


-Bx1cK-KILN 


"Bar'ckLAYER [of brick 


4 


Barbar, adj. [from bride} pertainingſto a wedding, nuptial; as, 


the bridal chamber, bridal lamp, and bridal bed. 
?BxrDaLl, /ub/, the nuptial feſtival. | 
In death's dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep. Dryden. 
Bui [bpip, perhaps of bneban, Sax. to cheriſh or keep warm, 
brude, Dan. brudh, Su. brupdt, Du. bruht, O. and L. Ger. braut, H. 


Ger | bruth, Goth. brut, Teut. brudur in Runic ſignifies a beautiful 
woman. Jobaſon] a new- married woman. c 


 Baive-aep- of ide and bed] marriage - bed. 
* [of bride and cate] a ns diſtributed among the gueſts 
at a wedding. 
1 ' Divide the broad bride-cake 
Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben Jobnſon. N 
An handſome ſlice of bride- cale he placed conveniently under his pillow. 
Spectator. 5 ; 5 
. of bnive and xnoom, Sax. a ſervant; becauſe up- 
on the wedding- day it was the cuſtom for him to ſerve at table, or of 
bruynegom; Du. and L. Ger. bræutigam, H. Ger. brudgommen, Dan. 
brudhgumme, Su. bnydguma, Sax.) the ſpouſe or huſband of a bride, 
a new married-man. | Tg 
Happy Gride-groom, 5 | 
* Why doſt thou _ ſo oy e Did 
The bridegroom, in /cripture, thes the 
as being expreſſive of a far — he and intimate relation to the 
church, than was borne by any other prophet and meſſenger of 
God. John i. 29. 2 Cor. ii. 2. Rev. XII. 9 comp 
Pſalm xlv. 11. Epheſ. v. 25—--32 ; all whi aſſages the an- 
he children of 
the bri m, in fcripture, Math. ix. 15; or, as it ſhould have 
been rendered, the sons [en vo Ts wwPwE:] of the bride- 
groom, were (as Lightfoot obſerves) his friends and attendants, 
at the nuptial feaſt and ceremony, called by the Jews ban? chofah, 
and (in the — of the allegory) anſwer to Chriſt's immediate 
diſciples. V. B. The word ſon, in the Jewiſh ſtyle, ſignifies not 
merely the relation commonly ſo called, but is often uſed in a far 
ter latitude; as, ſons of thunder, fons of death [i. e. rei mortis, or 
Table to die for ſome crime, whether real or ſuppoſed;] ſons of Gad, 
of the devil, of the ręſurrection, of perdition, and the like. See Son. 
BxIDE-MEN, and BuE-Malps, young men and maidens attending 
the bride and bridegroom on the wedding guy. 
Br1pe-sTAKE [of bride and flake.) It ſeems to be a poſt ſet in 
the ground to dance round, like a maypole. BaIpECARK E. 
Bzx1DEWELL [the place built near St. Bride's or Bridget's- well, 
as turned into a workhouſe. Johnſon] a houſe of correction. He 
would contribute more to ref6rmation, than all the workhouſes and 
bridewells in Europe. Spectator. 
Bx [bnigge, bnic, Sax. brugge, Du. brücke, Ger.] a paſſage 
of wood or ſtone, &c. made over a river. ; 
©The Bx1Dce of the Noſe, the griſtle which parts the noſtrils, the 
ridge of the noſe. The raiſing gently the bridge of the noſe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a ſaddle noſe. Bacon. 
The BRI DoE {or ſupporter of the ſtrings] in a lute, and other 
firing-inſtruments. | | | | 
| Bxrbox of Boatr [in military afflirs] are boats made of copper, 


Dryden 


and joined fide by fide, till they reach croſs a river, which being co- 
ver with planks, are paſſed over by the ſoldiery. ET 
ng Ber. po [military art] one that is made of great bundles 

_ of ruſhes bound faſt together, over which planks being laid and 
faſtened, are laid over marſhy. places, to be paſſed over either by foot 


or horſe. 


«Draw Bripcs [in fortification] one that is faſtened with firong 


ges at one end only, ſo that the other may be drawn up, and then 


Heide Hands upright, to obſtruét che paſſage over a ditch or 


moat. 4 
Flying Bz1wGes [in an army] are boats with planks, and ne- 
aich for joining and making Auge in a very ſhort time, being two 
nall bridges laid over one another, in ſuch manner, that the upper- 


ies 
placed along the ſides of the under - bridge, which 7 it forwards, 
wilt tue end of it reach ta the place it is deſigned to be in. It 


is aſſo made of large boats, with planks laid over them, and other 


Buwer of” Communication [in fortification] is a bridge made over 
S fa vets Ph oe 


mited by the river, have a free communication one with the other. 
(Brewer [wich gunners] the two pieces of timber, which go between 
the two. tranſums of a gun-carria , On which the. bed te, 8 * 
in fortification, carp a 8 conſiſting of two boats cove ref ok 75 
planks, Which äre fo oy amed, fo as to bear either horſe or cannon. 
nenne 
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of Chriſt, 


with 


Es. 
Bridging his way, Europe with Aſia join d. M;/,,, RR 


- BaipGes rin heraldry] may intimate that the bearers have former) = 
obtained them for their arms, either for having buik bridges for th 9 9 | 1 
ſervice, of the public, or in alluſion to the name, as Trowbridge, * | 

Br1pGe'xokTH, a borough-town of Shropſhire, on the river d. < 
vern, about 15- miles from Shrewſbury, and 135 from London. 1 = 
ſends two members to pathament, | MEETS 2, T 

Baipok-xrawx, the capital of the iſland of Barbadoes, 1:1, Wi 
very commodious wharfs for unloading goods; alſo ſome forts and a. 
ſtles for the defence of the place. Lat. 1 55 N. Long. 56 w. pr 

Buipcewa'rEeR, a borough-town of Somerſetſhire, on the fw le 
Evil, 143 miles from London. It ſends two members to Pa fo: 
BzipLie [brivle, breydel, Sax. brile, Fr.] 1. A head-ſtall with Fein 
to hold in and guide an horſe. 2. A reſtraint, curb, or check. Th b 
king reſolved to put that place, which ſome men fancicd to be a 4; Ed 
5 the city, into the hands of ſuch a man as he might rey but 
arendon. A bridle upon the tongue. Haitis. 111 
To BriDLE, verb ad. {from the noun] 1. To reſtrain, to guide h Ter 
a bridle. 5 3 in 
I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 1 
That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. Adiiſon. : 
2. To put a bridle upon any thing. = 2. ( 
Ihe queen of beauty ſtop'd her brid/ed doves. pri, and 
3. To reſtrain, to govern, Them law may at all times % glori 
Hooker. With a ſtrong and yet a gentle ar | 4265 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command. /all : Ti 
Fa. Br1DLE, verb neut. to hold up the head; as, ſhe goes bridy wake 
75 fwoallow the BhipxE, or to drink the BID [with horſenei = 
are terms uſed of a horſe that has too wide a mouth, and too nam = 2: T. 
a bitmouth, fo that the bit riſes too high, and gathers and furls tþ | 
lips, and miſplaces itſelf above that place of the bars, wher w'? 
preſſure ſhould be, by which means the curb is miſplaced and tho RR - 
too high. | | W 3- To 
BzrpLis Hand [in horſemanſhip] the hand which holds the bi = 
in riding gently, the left hand. In the turning one might perce Fg 
the brid/e-hand ſomething gently ftir, but eden fa gently, as it 4 $: To 
rather diſtil virtue, than uſe violence. Sianey. We would 
Br1'DLINGTON, or BURLINGTON, a market-town of the eaſt-ridy Wi vice 


of Yorkſhire, 30 miles from Spurnhead, and 205 from London. 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Boyle. 
Br1r'prorT, a borough- ton dr Dorſeitire, 6 miles from Lym, 
and 145 from London. It ſends two members to parlia..ent. 
Brier adj. [brief, Fr. breve, It and Sp. of brevis, Lat. fur 
t. Short, iſe ; now ſeldom uſed but of words. A play there in f 
lord, ſome ten words long, which is as brief as IL have known a ply, 
Shakeſpeare. The brief ſtile is that which expreſſeth much in lit 
Ben Johnſon. 2, Contracted, narrow. 
a The ſhrine of Venus or ftraight pight Minerva 
Peooſtures beyond brief nature. ' Shakeſpeare. 


= Baro 


Bnikr, ſacſ. [brief or brevet, Fr. brieve or breve, It. brief, Du s brig 
Ger. a my beet Se.) 1. A writing of any kind. 2 Prightmeſs 
There is a brief how many ſports are ripe. Sbalſſm 1 

2. A ſhort extra®t or epitome. I ſhall'make it plain, as fir 5 rince ge 
ſum or brief can. Bacon. 3. The writings given the pleader or cou- Wn Bo s of 
ſel, that contains the caſe. 1 | ® 8 
The brięf with weighty crimes was charg'd, W 3 _ 

On which the much enlarg'd. Swift. Barr 

4. Letters patent, or licence to any ſufferer for collecting the cha-. q t SH 
ble benevolence of the people, for any private or public lots. more "0 
| Bey, or Breve [in law] a writ, whereby a man is funny Thi 
or attached to anſwer any action; or it is taken in a larger sene, V8 3 
any writ iſſued out of the king's courts of record at eim Barr 1.13 
whereby any thing is commanded to be done, in order to juſtice, 0B Ry 
the execution of th rng "> be Fn wa 
Apoſtolical Be1ze, a letter which the pope ſends to princes ande © 
ther magiſtrates, concerning any public affairs. Some 1 R 
letters are called briefs, becauſe they are compriſed in a ſhor al A 
compendious way of writing. Aylife. n © 
Bkr1ey [in muſic] a meaſure of quantity, which contains f This adie 

* ſtrokes down in beating time, and as many ap. It is not ge) K 
often uſed. ie £07 ads: ing Kir 
Bax“ FT x, in few words, conciſely, © *, .® * 
BIE“ TNESS [of brief 1 brevity, conciſeneſs. Camden. n M0 
Bar zk [bnzp, Sax. ſuppoſed: of bpzcanz Sax. to break, de WNW. has 2 
it ſcars the ſkin] a prickly plant. The ſweet and wild ſort art jt bich he ric. 
cies of the roſe. Em dor +" BriLLIa' 
He is in the BIKERS, or, overwhelmed with trouble. Wvely manner 
Briz'ky. [from brier] thorny, full of briers, rough. | BriLLYan 
BriezE [briſe, Fr. brezza, It.] a Chilly or cool wind. BriLLs, th 


Brizz of Wind, a loft, 


| H® of wind. See BREEZE: B + 
Bs16, and poſſibly R RIM [Grin 


is. derived, from the Saxon, l „ the. 


a bridge, which to this day, in the northen counties, is called a laſs, plate, c 
and not a bridge. Gibſon's Camden. 9 1 | ie water, "4 
Bae 7 6 Fr. brige, It, ald law) contention ee ” Teto 
RIGA DE [Fr. brigata, Its brigada, Sp. a military art : ; 
diviſion of forces, a body of foldkers, ding * ſeveral {qual — 
of horſe, and battalions of foot. ronted brigades. Mitten.” e To þ 
Bricabs. 2 horſe} is a body of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons. . Bain E 
Bin [of foct] à body of 4, 5, or 6 battallons, can: low word. 
by a brigadier. 1 high 0 Baa 5 
Barcapss', of, Barcanie'n [lg aden, Fr. Brigatiere, I. 7 Then 
dirs, Sp.] an officer in an amy. who- commands a brigac® WW To Buy, 4, 
RIGA DEMAJOR, An officer appointed by the brigadier © 7 Wee hurl'd. 
him in the ordering of hiscbrigade, there aft 458 | To Baya ; a 
neral does in an army. Hag. en cf d to take 
Baia bun General, an officer wha, commands a brigade b ur ul. 
be foot in an Arm „ next in rank; n 1 Babeim. 
T7. ous belonging io «606,10 WW Bruce 
bers. : might 1 ſach — thi ew, 5 Pourt 
Mee 96 [ho Veg i N WI 
007 en # e 4; einge e "+. þ 
—_ OO TS 0 nat en {9% 30 Jag e * 8 14. 2 
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ſome rocks, But it was a degeneration from the nature of man; a po- 
litical creature. Bramball. 5 brigend) : 3 Jo 
ing o 


BxT OAUDIxE, or Bxi'canTiNg [of 
ſort of ancient defenſive armour, conſiſting 
plates, pliant and eaſy to the body. Fr. 1 
Put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet, 
And brigantine of braſs. —_— 
Bz1r'cANnTINE, or Br1'GANDINE Fr. brigantino, It. bergantin, Sp. 
probably of brigand, becauſe firſt uſed by pyrates] a ſmall; light veſ- 
del, with two maſts ; going ſometimes both with fails and oars, either 
or fighting or giving chaſe. 8 
| OY Y ive 66 a Rracitke brigandine applied, 
To fight lays forth her frightful pikes afore, _ 
=  Theengines which in them ſad death do hide. Spenſer. 
=  Brzr'cnorz, or Bxu'cnoTs [of bnizze,:and boxe, Sax.] a contri- 
W bution towards repairing or building of bridges. 
1  Bzrcur [beonhe, bnybe, Sax. bairht, Goth: Cambr, Br. bereht, 
reut. brecht, of brechen, a very ancient Teutonic word, ſignifying to 
= fine, glitter, or glifter] 1. Lucid, ſhining, light. 4 
2 | radiant ſhrine, . 3 
Dark with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear. Milton. 
2. Clear, evident. He may with more eaſe, with brighter evidence, 
and with, ſiirer ſucceſs, draw the learner on. Watts. 3. IIluſtrious, 
WE glorious ; as, a bright period of time. 4. Witty, acute, ſubtle ; as, 
= a right genius. : . 8 | 
| To Br1i'curten, verb af. [from bright] 1. To make bright, to 
make to ſhine or glitter. | + Ie 
Her celeſtial eyes IE 3 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the ſkies. Dryden. 
2. To diſpel gloom, to make luminous by light from without. 
An ecſtaſy. that mothers only feel, | 
Plays round my heart, and brightens up my ſorrow, 
- Like gleams of ſunſhine in a low'ring ſky. Amb. Philips. 
$. To make gay or alert. SY. 
Hope elevates, and joy 1 
Brightens his creſt. Milton: 


thin, joined ſcales or 


I would brighter her character, if ſhe would exert her authority to in- 
ſtibvirtues into her people. Saus. N 
Feet time enobles or degrades each line; 
F It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darken thine. Pope. 
5. To make acute or witty ; as, converſation brightens his genius. 
" WES. To Bricaren, verb neut. to grow bright, to clear up; as, the 
| RIGHTHE'LMSTONE, a fea-port town of Suffex; about 12 miles 
om Lewes, and 50 from Lon, | 
= Bzr'caTLy, [ m brighe] lucidly, ſhiningly. 
Safely I flept, till Srigbily dawning ſhone | 7 
= . _ be morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. 1 5 
RS Barenruzss [bnyghtnerpe, Sax.] 1. Luſtre, glitter. The bla- 
ing brig btne/s of her beauty's beam. Spenſer. Ruſt ſhall deface its 
rig htne/s. South, 2, Acuteneſs, wittineſs, ſubtlety z as, brightne/s of 


darts. 2 Mi 8 "1 W- : 2 5 

Barons, aft order of religious perſons founded by Brigidia, a 

Eprinceſs of Sweden. 3 = 5 
Brinv'tca, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain, about 40 miles 

orth-eaſt of Madrid. . Wn 

= BzrLLiaxcy [of brilliant] luſtre, glittering ſplendor. 5 
= BzrLLiAanT, ſub. [with lapidaries] a diamond cut artificially, 


at | 92 ad formed into angles, ſo as to refract the light, and ſo ſhine the 
ae This brilliant is ſo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, 

_ = He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper light. Dryden. 
i BxflLiant, ach. CFr. brillante, It. brilhante, Port.] glittering, - 


e, 1 parkling, bright, ſhining. . 
| So have I ſeen in tarder dark, 


0d 6 . Of veal a lucid loin; 5 
* by Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
Nt As wiſe philoſophers remark, 
At once both ſtink and ſhine.” Dorſet. 
„ This adjective is ſometimes uſed (agreeably to the genius of our 
gt 0 WWanguage) for a noun ſubſtantive, as * the brilliant, i. e. a bright and 


Sparkling kind of thought or ſtyle. 
| o the ſublime, the obſcure, &c. 

n BaiILIAxr [with horſemen] a briſk, high-mettled, ſtately horſe, 
bec# at has a raiſed. neck, a high motion, excellent haunches, upon 
are 1 BS hich he riſes, though never 10 , ht, 

W BriLtia'nte [in muſic] intimates, that they are to play in a briſk, 
rennt 5 "DN 
| BrILLYVanTNEss [of brilliant] luſtre, ſplendor. 

Bai Is, the hair on the eye-lids of an horſe. 2 

Bui [6rim, Iceland; Zoby/on, brimme, Sax. ] 1. The utmoſt edge; 
7 wh 5 a hat. el — — edge of any veſſel; as, a 
Nals, , » WC. 3. e top of any liquor; ; 
ne water. 4. The bak or edge of a nu erg On 
| It told me it was Cynthia's own, - 

Within.whoſe chearful im, 
hat curious aymph had oft been known, 


nowy limbs. "Drayton. 


| — Word. ; | - . 
To Bram, verb act. from the noun] to fill ri _ 
5 oy When Aries 15 7 bowl. J 1 m 8 5 
Jo Bain, verb nent. to be full to the brim. The Zane N 
ns burld; Jad. Philip, = e 
eee 
rer Jef d and ful, of bnumme and pull, Sar 4 fl 
3 brim, yes brimfu/ of tears. Addiſon. . Pal 1 ol 

MMFU'LNESs [of ws oof fulneſs to the brim or top 

= - Pouring like a tide" into a breach, OE” 
Wu ample and brimfulne/; of his force, Shakefeare. - 
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1 4 To make: glorious or illuſtrious, not to darken, The queen 


tillation, the water brings over 


£ 1 a glaſs or cup filled up to the brini with ahy 11 
vors. ü | | 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow. Dryden. 


- There is no deceit in a Brimwmgr, The meaning, I ſuppoſe, is 


when a glaſs is full, there can be no more in it, and ſo a man can't 
be deceived of his quantity; otherwiſe brimmers ſeldom fail of de- 
ceiving men into drunkenneſs and folly, | 5 

Ber'MMING, adj. [of brim] full to the top. Store the dairy with 
a brimming pail. Dryden. | 
BRIMMINO, the act of n between a boar and a ſow. 
BRI MASH [corrupted from brin, or brenſlone, that is, fiery ſtone, 
of bnyn, and fran, Sax. a ſtone] a mineral, the ſame with ſulphur ; 
which.ſee.” Enrolled in duſky ſmoke and brimſtone blue. Spenſer. ., 

Bzr'msToNY, dawbed with, or of the nature of brimſtone z full of 
brimſtone, ſulphurous. CENTS h . 

Brin, a city of Moravia, dependent on Bohemia; about zo miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Olmutz. : , ed ko 
BIND ED, or BRTNDLED [of brin, Fr. a branch] variegated, or 

ing of divers colours; tabby, marked with branches; as, brinded 

cat; brinaed lioneſs. 1 


_ Br1'npice, or BRENDICE [brinde, Fr. brindif, It.] a health; as; 


to drink a brindice, or health to one. 2 * 
Baixpi!s1, a port-town of the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, about 35 miles north-weſt of Otranto 
Br1'NDLE [from brind/ed] the ſtate of being ſpotted. A natural 
. IEG an i! : | 
Brine [of bnyne, Sax. the falt-ſea] 1. Salt liquor or pickle ; any 


water impregnated with falt. Brine, when ſalt enough, will bear an 


egg. Bacon. 2. Uſed by the poets for the, ſea. The ſoaming 
brine; Shakeſpeare. Level brine. Milton, 3. Alſo uſed by poets for 
tears. FF Os | 0 
What a deal of brine  __ pts 
Flath waſh'd thy fallow Cheeks for Rofaline. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Salt-water, after a proper evaporation, of which ſalt is made. 
„ . Bxi'neeiT [of 6rize and pit] a pit of ſalt-water. The freſh ſprings, 
rinefits, barren place, and fertile. Shateypeare. 5h, | 
To Baixo, pret. 1 brought, part. pal. brought [bningan, Sax. 
brengen, Du. bringen, H. Ger. bringa, Su. all of briggan or brican, 
Goth. ] 1. To cauſe to come. The folly of mankind brought in the 
images of gods. Stilling feet. Bring back gently in wandering minds 
by going before them. Locke. 2. To. conduct, The underitanding 
ſhould be brought to the knotty parts of knowledge by degrees. Lecke. 
3. To fetch from a place, to convey in one's own hand, not to ſend 
by another, He ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
Diſtinguiſhed from to carry or convey to a place. As ſhe was going 
to fetch it, he called to her, bring me a morſel of bread. 1 Kings. 
4. To produce, to procure ; as, to bring one honour. 5, To in- 
troduce. Since he could not have a ſeat among them, he would bring 
in one who had more merit. Tatler. 6. To reduce; to recal; as, to 
bring one to a ſenſe of guilt. 7: To attract, to draw along. In diſ- 
I omething with it. Newton. 8. To put 
into any particular ſtate, to make liable to any thing; as, to bring the 
mind to any ſtudy, and to bring an offender to juſtice. 10. To re- 
cal, to recollect; as, to bring. to mind. 11. To induce, to prevail 
upon. He's brought to reflect on a thing. 12. To bring about, to bring 
to paſs, to effect. 13. To bring about ſeveral great events, for the ad- 
vantage of the public. Aadiſon. 9 14. To bring forth, to give birth 
to, to produce; as, to bring forth a fon. Idleneſs and luxury bring 
ſorth poverty. oa 15. To bring forth, to bring to light. The 
thing that is hid, ringeth le forth to light. Fob. 16. To bring in, 
to reduce by main force; as, to bring in the rebels. 17. To bring 
in, to afford gain; as, to bring in trade or plenty. 18. To bring, 
in, to introduce; as, to bring in ſomething in diſcourſe. 19. To 
bring off, to clear, or procure to be acquitted, to cauſe to efca ; 
as, to vring one of at the bar, »20. To bring on, to engage in an 
action; as, to bring a perſon oz in any ſcheme. 21. To bring over, 


to convert, to draw to a new party; as, to bring one over to his par- 


ty. 22. To bring oat, to exhibit, to ſhew,, Make this cheat bring out 
another. Shakeſpenre. 23. To bring under, to ſubdue, to repreſs ; as, a 
ſharp courſe to bring under rebels. 4 0 24. To bring up, to in- 
ſtruct, to form; as, to bring up children. 25. To bring into practice 
or faſhion ; as, to bring up a ceremony or cuſtom. 26, To bring 
up, to cauſe to a dyance, Bring 1p your army. Shakeſpeare. | 

To BriNG in 4 Horſe [with horſemen] is to keep down the noſe of 
a horſe that bores, and toſſes his noſe up to the wind. 

To BrincG 2 [with bricklayers] fignifies to raife or build; as, 


bring up the wall. | | 
Br1i'nces [from bring] he that brings any thing. Bringer of. 


unwelcome news. Shakeſpeare. 
- 'BRINGER wp, an inſtructor. Breeders and bringers up of the wor- 
thieſt men. A/cham. 225 6M 
BriNGERs *p [a military term] the whole laſt men in a battalion 
drawn up, or the laſt men in every file. * | 
BRI NIxESs [of bnynenerre, Sax.] ſaltneſs, like the ſea. 2 
Baris, or Bar'ny E bnyne, Sax. ] pertaining to, or of the 
quality of brine, having the taſte of ſalt. | - 
Some envious ſurge - "_ | wt 
Will in his 6riz;44 bowels ſwallow him. Shakeſpeare, 
Then 6riny ſeas and taſteful ſprings farewel. Adadiſon. 
RI NISHNESS of brini/s] ſaltneſs, tendency tp ſaltneſs. + 
Brink [brink, Dan.] the edge of any place; as; the brinl of a 
river, precipice, &c. Zo FO > 5 
. To be upon the Brink [or point] of one's ruin. 4 
Bar'onxE, a town of Normandy, in France, ſituated on the Rill, 
about 10 leagues from Rouen. | | | 
Bri'ony, See Bxrovy. | 3 | 
Bar'sac, a fortified town of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the 
eaſtern ſhore of the river Rhine, about 30 miles north of Straſburg. 
' New Brisac, a fortreſs on the weſtern ſhore of the Rhine, re- 
ſite to Old Briſac. It ſtands in Alſace, and belongs to the French. 
Bz1ss [in huſbandry} a ſort of ground which has lain long un- 


" Barsx [in blazonry] a French term, which fignifies broken, and 


* 
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| their way of blazon implies an ordinary, that has ſome ptrt of it 
roken off. Fr. | RE 
© Brr's50w, a territory of the circle of Swabia, in Germany, fitua- 


ted on the ealt-ſide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the Upper Alſace, 
whereof Frebourg and Briſac are the chief towns. 


Bie [6ru/que, Fr. probably of frifth, Teut.] 1. Vigorous, lively, 


ſprightly, merry, jovial, applied to men. 
N Kind and brifs, and gay like me. Denbam. 
2. Powerful, ſpirituous, applied to things; as, briſe wine, Briſt cyder, 
the briſe acting of any object. 3. Vivid, bright, applied to things ; 
as, to make an object appear more briſt and pleaſant. 
To Brisx wh, verb neut. to come briſkly up. _ | 
Brr'sxtT [drichet, Fr.] that part of the breaſt which lies next to 
the ribs. See the briſtet ſkin be red. Mortimer. | 
Ba18xET of a Horſe, is the fore-part of the neck at the ſhoulder. 
Bai'sxLY [of brit] vi ſly, lively, &c. 8 | 
Bursxxzss [of briſt] 1. Livelineſs, ſprightlineſs, quickneſs ; as, 
to allay the vigour and briſeneſs of one's ſpirit. 2. Gaiety ; as, 
briſeneſs, jollity, and good humour. | 8 
B Brr'sTLE [bpupel, Sax. borſtel, Du. borſte, Ger. ] ſtrong hair ſtand- 
ing erect on a boar's back. Byiſtles ſeem to be nothing elſe but a 
horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grews. | 
To BrisTLE, verb ad. [bnipchan, Sax. borſtelen, Du. borſten, 
Ger.] 1. To ere& the hairs on the back like an enraged boar. 2. 
To make to riſe in briſtles. 
Boar with briſtled hair, Shakeſpeare. 
| Dogged war briſtles his angry creſt. 
3. To briſtle a thread, to faſten a briſtle to it. | 
To BrisTLE, verb neut. to ſtand up like briſtles. 
Wich chatt'ring teeth and 4ri///ing hair upright. Dryden. 
BrisTLE Tails, a kind of flies. 5 
Brr'srLy [of briſtle] having, or full of, briſtles. 
Bals rot, a city and port-town of England, ſituated on the river 
Avon, 12 miles from Bach, 3o from Glouceſter, and 115 from Lon- 
don. It has the greateſt foreign trade, except London, of any place 
in England. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſends two members to parhament, 
and gives title of earl to the noble family of Hervey. 

New Br1sToL, the capital of the county of Bucks in Penſilvania, 
_ #0 miles north of Philadelphia. It is fituated on the river Pe- 
wat. | | | | 

Bz1'sror Milk, ſherry wine or ſack of Xeres. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bals Tol Stones, a kind of ſoft diamonds, found amongſt the rocks, 


and in the cavities of iron ore, near the city of Briſtol. 


Br1'sure [of briſer, Fr. to break] in fortification, a line of four 


or five fathom in length, parallel to the line of defence, which, ac- 
2 to Vauban, is for making a hollow tower, or to cover the 


concealed flank, that the enemy's may not overturn the guns 
placed upon the concealed flank. : | 
BRI1sURE [in blazonry] is in French Aerived from br:/er, to break, 


| becauſe they ſeem to break the prineipal figure, what the Engliſh ex- 
preſs by differences, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh between the elder and 
younger brothers and baſtards in a coat of arms, as a label, half 
moon, Oc. | | 
 Brt'Tain [| Britannia, Lat. Beerlane, Gr.] the kingdom of Eng- 
land. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 5. p. 209, 22. ru x vuo- 
perry rr, £5 Bprrlancy. Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Con- 
ſtantini, c. ä 
BaTTAxxic, a adj. [ Britannicus, Lat. 433 Gr.] be- 
longing to Britain. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 1. p. 4, 5. wporCiCarr + 
fe. J. Czfar] mw NYELONIEEY T6 Eph X21 ren Herrn vg, f. e. 
Cæſar extended the Roman empire as * as the Britiſh iſles. Append. 
ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Conſtantini, &c. - 
BaiTa'xica ſin bouny] the t water-dock, &. 
Bat, the name of a fiſh. The pilchards purſue the brit, upon 
which they feed, into the havens. Carew. 7 | 
\ Bar'Taxy, a province of France, bounded by the Engliſh channel 
and the bay of Biſcay on the north, welt, and ſouth, and on the caſt 
=o a. 1 2 N N 5 
o Barr, or To Bzicar [among huſbandmen] barley, wheat, 
23 are ſaid to e they grow 5 
RI'TISH, of or pertaining to Gre ries 
Br1i'TTLE [bnitend, byrcxan, Sax.) apt to break, weak, frail, not 
tough; as, a brittle wood, a Brittle tone. Brittle goods that break 
like glaſs. ow > ON” 
Br1'TTLENEss fof brit] aptneſs to break, not toughneſs. 8 
without brittleneſs. 4 — 75 5 "IEP 
Ba1i'XEN, a City of Tyrol, in Germany, about 50 miles north- 
eaſt of Trent. 5 
BxT za, the plant dinkle - thorn. | ; 
BZE, the gadfly. | | | 
Brize, a ſcorned little creature, 
n Thro” his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Spen/er. 
BalzE Vent, [in gardening} ſhelters on the north-fide of makes 
beds, where there are two wells | Fl 
*Brxoacn, the name of a wind inftrument, the ſounds of which are 
made by turning round a handle. | ; 
Baoacn breche, Fr.] a ſpit for roaſting meat on, He was 
taken into ſervice to a baſe office in his kitchen, fo that he turned a 
breach who had worn a crown. Bacon. Drop their fatneſs from the 
hazle oo ee | | 
Brxoacn [with hunters] a ftart of the head of a grow- 
in nagar pre be e 
To Broack [ bracher, Fr 1. To ſpit meat, to pierce as with a 
ſpit. Sometimes he broached a great number of them his pike, 
as one would carry birds ſpitted upon a flick. Hatewe#. 2. Firſt to 
8 ſet abroad, to invent a ſtory, doctrine, or hereſy; as, to 
- 3 To tap Ty 8 _ order to draw 
e liquor. 4. To open any lt o old armories, 
bined ap ab and bri © Gb my ftores. Kndlhe. 4. To let out. 


Blood was ready to be broachd. Hadibras. 
Bao'acnte fof broach] 1. A ſpit. On five ſharp 7 rank'd 
the roaſt they turn d. Deen. 2. He that firſt opens, or utters any 


thing ; as, the 5roacher of an opinion. 
Baca [bnoad, bpav, Sax. bred, Dan. bredþ, Su. brerdt, Du. 


this word occurs, but in the following paſſage. 


BR O 9 
breid, O- und L., Ger. breit, H. Ger. all of brait, Goth.] 1. wiz, 
large in breadth, diſtinguiſhed from being narrow as, a b, 24 
bottom. 2. Large, palpable. Cunning has always a broad mixture 
of falſhood. Locle. 3. Clear, open; as, broad day-light, broad ſun. 
ſhine. 4. Groſs, coarſe. - - 4 Mop : 
The rr og gap-toothed wife of Bath. ' Dran. 8 
Broad nonſenſe. Pope. 5. Fulſome, tending to obſcenity. As ch1;, | al 
and modeſt as he is eſteemed in ſome places, he is broad and fulſon;, Þ 
Dryden. 6. Bold, not delicate. Who can fpeak broader than he thy 
has no houſe to put his head in? Such may rail againſt great building, FRY 
Shakeſpeare. "Ws | 
Bab, noun ſub. a large collection of ſtanding water. 


Broap [or quite] awake. Fo Bl "m1 
BroaD-ALBIN, a diſtrict or county of Perthſhire, in Scotland, bor. 10 
dering on Argyleſhire. It gives title of earl to the noble family , , Fr. 
Campbell. | | "288 To. 


Broad as long. A family , for equal upon the whole. 
Bro'aDcLoTH [of broad and cloth} a fine kind of cloth. 
To BROADEN fof to become broad. I know not when = 


oiling 
yoil in 
Bros 
but, a0 
| Bror 
2 leap 


Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
Juſt o'er the verge of day. 7 homſon. 25 | 
BroaDeEYED [of broad and eye] having a wide proſpect or ſurrey | 


Brok 

Broadeyed watchfal day. Shakeſpeare. : Box 
BRoADLEAVED [of broad and leaf] having broad leaves; 25 F break 
broadleaved plant. 5 : To B 
Broa'DLY, as to ſpeak broadly, or in a coarſe diale& ; likewiſe u rive it 
ſpeak openly or freely. | WE 2{aubo! 
Bro'apness {of broad] 1. Breadth, extent from ſide to fide, nx be 
length. 2. Coarſeneſs, fulſomeneſs. I have uſed the cleaneſt ne. em bnu 
taphor I could find, to palliate the broadreſi of the meaning. Dyna other: 


age Piece, a golden coin, ſome ſuppoſe worth 23 ſhilling; z: 
others 25. | 
1 HOULDERED [of broad and /boulder] having broad ſhoulder 

Bro'aDs1Dt [of bread and fide] 1. The fide of a ſhip, as cilir 
guiſhed from the head or ftern. From her broad/ides a ruder fn 
thrown. Waller. 2. The volley of cannon fired at once from tix 
fide of a ſhip. | | 

To give a BroaD Side [q. d. board fide, or from the whole fide d 
the ſhip, bordte, Fr. bordate, It. 2 is to diſcharge 2! tis 
great guns that are on one fide of the thip at once. ; 

Broad Side {with printers] a ſheet of paper, containing one ly 
page printed. 

ROCa'DE, Broca'po, or BrRocca'po [brocard, Fr. broceati,|t 

brocado, Sp. Obric. Arab. (as many of the Spaniſh words are bt 
rowed from the Arabians, once maſters of Spain) and which C 
explains by a veſt or garment made of a zhicher fort of filk ; but ler 
it undetermined, whether we muſt trace its etymology ſtill furt, 
viz. into the Perfian | or acquieſce in the Arabic ext, 
from the verb baraca, which ignifies to flaſh like lightning] a ff 
cloth of gold, filver, or filk, raiſed and enriched flowers, fal 
ges, or other figures ; as, rich brotade. * 5 
BrocapeD, adj. [of Brocade] 1. Dreſt in brocade, 2. Wore! 
the manner of a Le. 


| ae peare. 


The rich brocaded ſuit unfold, < | 
Where riſing flowers ſtiff with froſted C. wet 


inted wit 


| Bro'cace, or BROT ERNAOR [of broke] 1. The hire, pay, of ” Nets how i 


ward of a broker, 7. 6. one who ſells goods for another, the bult 


of trade, the gain got by promoting bargains. dre 
e Got him fmall line, but ſhamelels fanery, | cite 
And filthy brocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, = * n B 
And borrow bale. Spen . 1 2 18 AIC, 
Merchants brocage for goods. 2. hire taken for unlawful okers is 
uſury. Brocage of an uſurer, Bacon. 3. The trade of dealing Stock Bao 
old things. | : I mpany o 2 
Poor ape, that would be thought our chief, 1 Indiz A 
Whok works are een the frippery of wit, Box BRA 5 
| From brocage is become ſo bold a thief. Ben Jobafon. 1 Wocace y 
Bzocca'rxu [Scotch law] mediators in any affair, bulineis, * Bros * 
n, or tranſaction. | - S x 
a old records] a thicket or covert of buſhes; ther =” B52 Wa. 
comes the brouſing of cattle, and brouſe of wood. | F ry 
Brocu, or Broocn, an old faſhioned piked ornament of gol.” e miles fe, 
. worn. 8 | WB: os, or B 
RO'CHA, an awl, a cking needle. | y. tu ated 
To Bxocus [| brocher, Fr] to fix on a broche or ſpit. He bus 8 * | 
theſe ſeetleſß birds. Camden. WBro'xcuayy 
| Bxoczte'rre, a ſkewer to ſtick on, or in meat. 5 nung or a 
Bxociertre, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of frying chic ; wing Iſl o. 
Bao“ cf [old law] a large can or pitcher. er with fleurs 
Bzock [bnock, Sax.] a badger. 9s, that ſeen 


Brock, or Bro'CKET 


[brocart, Fr.] a buck or hart of 199 
old, or of the third year. | 


Bro'cxeT's Siler, a hind of the third = | n Ba o' 8 

Bxo colt, 3 plant of the flower kind, 3 kin'® Ihe: G pere 
cabbage for the uſe of the table. Mal. | — 
— T ia, fituated on the river Save, vel 

es ſouth of Poſega. N . t 2 

Bro DEHALFPENNY, Of Bro'DHALPENY, an exemption foo i 4 
ing. a Wege, * to the lord of the manor, c. for ſetting ? OXchtaie, 
in a or market. d * * 

Bac bER N. or Beo'pra, à City of Aſia, in the cu e Bro "noe 
Mogul, and kingdom of Gururat, Where there is a $7 © | KONCROCE: 
cotton cloths. - Lat. 22 25"N. Long. 73* 30 E. Wali Gr.) ar 

Bro'd1, a fortified town of the kingdom of Poland, „ od 

Bzo'cr10; a town of Piedmont, in Italy, near the eb, 
Provence, about 25 miles north-eaſt of Nice. pr. w onen ron 
To Baut, ear To NOS Tomy ee 0 . w cut] = 
ble] to fiſh for eels by troubling the water, becauſe by dau part ber 
are the more taken! 1 1 wt "oy 

Bu ocuz on the Tongue [probably of the Iriſh e ent vs [Lat 
Shoes, and at firſt was apphed moſt uſually ts them weft fog, = Ompoſed 


nacious of their Iriſh idioms, &c.] : 
in pronouncing the Engliſh tongue, or other 


* B RD 1 
2 x er with the accent, idiom, phraſe, or air of ele; On Wage. A 


moons [oags —_ moos 
y the Iriſh, and Highlanders. © | 
2 951 clouted 8 off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpeare. ; 
| We muſt takke three half-pence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 
| To Bror'per [Eder, 9 to embroider, to adorn with figures of 
xeedle work. Mantles broider'd o'er with gorgeous pride. Tickell, 
WW Brorozrer [wn brodeur, Fr.] an embroiderer. P 
Baor'bERY [of „ embroidery, needle-work, ſome orna- 
WWnents raiſed on cloth. e golden broidery tender Milkah wove. 
cell. | ; 
E | 10 Bzo1t, verb a8. [either of bnoel, Sax. a wood, or of brouil- 
Fr. ] to roaſt meat on the coals. 
To Broil, verb neut. to be in the heat. Where have you been 
oiling among the crowd in the abbey. Shakeſpeare. And to 
yoil in the ſun. | SE Oe 5 
Bro1L- [brouillerie, Fr. inbroglio, It.] diſturbance, trouble, falling 
Wut, a quarrel. 7 s | 

| ere, a city of Aſia, in the kingdom of Indoſtan, about 
2 leagues from Surat. 3 | 
WE Broke, or Brace [bnæc, Sax. brath, Ger.] ir. pret. of break. 

Ws Bzoxs, or Bxo'xexn [bnocan, Sax. gebrochen, Ger. ] irr. part. pret. 
break. ; Sr 
To Broke [of uncertain etymology. Skinner ſeems inclined to 
rive it from 70 break, becauſe broken men turn factors or brokers, 
aſaubon from Tear, to act or do. Skinner thinks again that it 
hay be con from procurer. Mr, Lye more probably deduces it 
em bnuccan, Sax. to be buſy. Jobnſon] to tr buſineſs for or 
others; it is ſometimes uſed in reproach. 

| Brokes with all that can, in ſuch a fait, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakeſpeare. 
7 Broke by ſervants and inftruments to draw them on. Bacon. 
Baco'xEN [of bnacan, Sax. to break, gebrochen, Ger.) parted by 
eaking; as, broken meat, fragments of cut meat. 


by fear or grief. To bind up the broken-hearted. Iſaiah. 
PE BroxexnLY, adv. [of Broten] without regular ſeries. Hopkins 
n done ſomething of this kind, but brotenly. and glancingly, in- 
Ending chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage. Hakewell. 
rox Radiation [in catoptrics] is the breaking of the beams of 
he, as ſeen through a glaſs that is cut into ſeveral panes or 
ees. ; 
SEBroxzn-zay {in dioptrics] Ray of refraction is a right line, 
erreby the ray of incidence chuſes its rectitude or ſtraitneſs, and is 
een in paſſing thro' the ſecond medium, whether it be thicker or 
ner 


BOE ER [probaly 8 Lat. on account of their procuring 
. * to others, e contra, or of bnecan, Sax. to break, be- 
ee in former times none but bankrupts were permitted to follow 
employment] 1. A kind of factor employed by merchants, that 
Wc buſineſs or makes bargains for others. 2. A pimp, or match- 


Wt: /peare. 

Exchange BROKERS, are ſuch who make it their buſineſs to be ac- 
pinted with the courſe of exchange, to give information to mer- 
es how it goes, and to notify to ſuch perſons who have either 

rey to receive or to pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons 
vegociate the exchange with; their premium is two Sths per 
baus BrxokERs, are ſuch as lend money to neceſſitous people upon 

| E. Alſo ſuch as buy and ſell old Lone 2 ub called 
DECTS. : - 
WS/ock Box ERS, are ſuch as buy and fell ſhares of joint flocks of a 
upany or corporation for other perſons, as the Bank, South-ſea, 
aſt-India company, So. 
 Bzo'seRAGE [of broker] the pay or reward of a broker. See 
ocz. 

BE Bro'Mas [f29y0-, Gr ] a fort of grain called wild oats. 
EBzo'mMEscROVE. a market town of Worcefterſhire, about 10 miles 
ca of Worceſter, and 118 from London. i 
BroMLEY, a market town of Kent, on the river Ravenſbourn, 
miles from London. 
os, or Bxoxvo, 4 town of the territory of the Milaneſe, in 
3 7 ſituated on the fide of the river Po, about 12 miles fouth 
= Pavia. 

sensu [in blazonry] is a French term, and fignifies ſur- 
ung or appesring; 4s, bronchant fur le tout, is ſtanding out, or 
ing elf oyer all. As when an eſcutcheon is ſeme, or ſtrewed all 
r with fleurs de lis, or the like, and over them a beaft and other 
gs, that ſeems to cover ſo many of thoſe things, that the eſcutcheon 
ſuppoſed to be ſtrewed with all over; but that they are hid by that 
her bearing 7 — om * them, it is 7 onchant. 

RO NCHIA [Lat. , of Broyy®-, the throat] certain hotHlow 

pes diſperſed thro* the lungs SS he —.— of the wind- 


NOveHIAH, or — ing to the throat. Tnflam- 
Or +. on ings thay happen in the bronchial or pulmonary veſ- 
Bro'xchtaie, Lat. with anatomifts a particular al: artery ery of the lang; 
— from its ran — the — | | 
do nene Muſcles, the ſternothyroides. | 

KONCHOCE'LE [of Beoyx©-, the throat or wind- pipe. and +434, a 
4 Gr.] a rupture of the throat ; a ſtrumous tumour, 8 
1 round ; rifing in the aſpera arteria, or about the —— 
Ronen rour Fan of Beoyy®-, the wind- pipe, and rin 
ent] an operation of cutting into the wind- pipe, in a mem- 
a ban between two rings, to prevent ſuffocation, &c. in a 
Buo'xcys [Lat. | | . | 

ſad. Fer, Gr. the wind-pipe, the for of 
ad » compoſed © many hide rings. PR. divided its 
braxche; ; of Which we have a curious portraiture (as of 


1 ſhoes of horſe or any other coarl leather, 


j EBro'sEN-HEARTED [of broken and heart] having the ſpirits depreſ- | 


er, A goodly breker! dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 


many other parts of the human Mecnanism) in Pocrhaos, Occononria 
Arimalis reis tabulis yg ater Ed. Londin, 
BroND, the ſame with brand. 3 | 
' © Fooliſh old man, ſhould then the pagan wrath 
That weeneſt words or charms may force withſtond, 
Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted brond. Spenſer: 

BronT#'a [Lat. of Born, Gr. thunder] a braſs engine in theatres; 
by which they imitate the thunder. 

Bzo'xTes [Lat. of Peofln, Gr. — one of the Cyclops or 
Vulcan's journeymen, who made thunderboſts for Jupiter. ; 

Bro 'NTEVUs [Lat. of Bon, Gr.] an appellation of jupiter, and 
alſo of Bacchus, on account of the noiſe of drunken quarrels. 

Bro'nTIAs [of Solln, Gr.] a ſort of precious ſtone, ſuppoſed to 
fall with thunder. 

BronTo Locy [Hęoileον,e, of Brorrn, and 329, Gr. diſcourſe] & 
treatiſe or diſcourſe of thunder, wherein an explication of its cauſes 
and phenomena, Oc, is given. 7 | 

Bronze, Fr. 1. A compound metal; two thirds of which con- 
ſiſts of copper, and one third of braſs. 2. Braſs. Imbrown'd in 
native bronze, lo Henley ſtands. Pope. 3. A medal. 

Little gives thee joy or pain; — 

A print, a bronze, a flower, a root. Prior. 

BRooch [broche, Fr. broke, Du.] a collar of gold formerly worn 
about the necks of ladies, a jewel, an ornament of jewels. 

He is the brooch indeed, 2 
And gem of all the nation. Shakeſpeare. 

Baooch [with painters] a painting all in one colour. 

Broop [bnod, of bnevan, Sax. broedinge or broedſel, Du, briitez 
Ger.) 1, A number of chickens hatched by or going with one hen; 

A hen followed by a Brood of ducks. Spectator. | 
2. Offspring, progeny. Mine own brocd that on my bowels feed: 
Milton. 2. Generation. Its tainted air, and all its broogs of poiſon. 
Addiſon. 4. Something brought forth, a production. Such things. 
become the hatch and 4rood of time. Shakeſpeare. 53. The act of 
covering the eggs. 
Something's in his ſoul, _ N 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 
And ] doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare, I "RY 

To Boop, verb neut. [of bnedan, Sax. to cheriſh,- brdeden; Du. 
_— Ger.] 1. To fit on eggs, as a hen or fowl docs, to hatch 

em. | 

With mighty wings outſpread, | 

Dovelike, r aides oh the vaſt abyſs, 

And mad'| it pregnant. Milton. 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. Brooding darkneſs ſpreads his 
jealous wings. Milton. They breed, they brood. Dryden. 3. To 
watch, to conſider a thing with anxiety and ſolicitude. 
IN Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, : 

Who dare not give. Dryden. | 5 
4. To mature any thing by care. There was ever amongſt nations 4 
brooding of a war. Bacon. 

To Broop, verb ac. to cheriſh by care, to hatch; You'l fit and 
brood your ſorrows on a throne. Dryden. | 

Bro'opy. [of brood] being in a ſtate of fitting on the eggs, inclined 
to fit and hatch. The common hen all the time ſhe is brood, fits, 
leads her chickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Broox [bnoc or bnoca, Sax.] a rivulet, a running water which is 
leſs than a river. Springs make little rivulets ; theſe united make 
brooks ; and thoſe coming together make rivers, which empty them- 
ſelves into the ſea. Leek, 

To Baeox, verb a. ¶bnucan, Sax. to digeſt, brage, Dan. bruks, 
Su. bruyckefi, Da. bruchen, L. Ger. brauchen, H. Ger. to uſe, have 

occaſion, or bear with] as, to 5-34 an affront, i. e. to bear it with 
patience, to put it up. | | ; 3 

To BaOOR, foe 7 neut. to endure, to be content. He conld not 
Brood, that the worthy prince Plaugus was, by his choſen Tiridates, pre- 
ferred before him; 35h, EE | 

Bxook-Lime [of bnooc hm, Sax.) an herb; a ſort of water ſpeed- 
well, very common in ditches. | ; . | 

Bz0o [bnom, Sax. brem, Du.] a ſhrub ſo called; it hath a pa- 
pilionaceous flower, which becomes a ſhort roundiſh ſwelling pod con- 

"raining a kidney ſhaped ſeed in each. | 

Broom, a beſom, an utenſil for ſweeping a honſe, flable; c. ſo 
ca of x * it is —— of. ES a 

OO Rape, a plant whoſe root is like 4 turnip, growing at 
the root of a SH; | 4 | 3 
+ BxoowinG, or Bxzaminc [a ſhip] is a burning off the filth ſhe 
hath contrafted on her fides, with broom, ſtraw, reeds, -&c, when 
ſhe is on a careen, or on the ground. ' | 

„ 283 and land] — bears broom. Sheep 
cured o rot; w have not been far gone, by being put into 
broomlands. Mortimer. an 4 32 | 

Bro'ssvs [Lat. old law] bruiſed or hart with blows, bruiſes, or 
ks ARR Vs 

Born , Broad, It. or #, Gr. food] the liquor 
in which fleſh; &c: is boiled, and thickened with Brews! Ee. ; 

As good eat the Df, as the BzoT# he is boiled in. | 
That is, it is the ſame thing to be actually guilty of a fact, as to be ac- 

ry to it. | N 
BroTHEL [bordel, Fr. bordello, It. bard, Sp.] à lewd houſe, 4 
bawdy-houle. 5 
From. its old ruins brothel-houſes riſe, ,  _ 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of pulluted joys. Dryden. 
Sec BorbsLLo: ; 

Bxo'THer [bnobon, of bneed, or of bnevan, Sax. g. 4. of the 

ſame brood, brovre, Dan. brover, Su. broer or broeder, Du. O. 


L. Ger. bruber, H. Ger. all of brothr or brothar, or brader, Perf, of 
Scyth.] 1. A male born of the ſame father and mother. z. Any org 
. | k 

Shall be my brother. Shakeſpeare. © r NE | 
3. one reſem ing another in manner, form or profeſſion, Hs 


F 
in their way of blazon implies an ordinary, that has ſome pirt of it 
broken off. Fr. | SED OE 
BxT sO., a territory of the circle of Swabia, in Germany, ſitua- 
ted on the eaſt-ſide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the Upper Alſace, | 
whereof Frebourg and Briſac are the chief towns. | 
- Brisx [bruſque, Fr. probably of friſth, Teut.] 1. 
ſprightly, merry, jovial, applied to men. | 
' © Kind and 6rif, and gay like me. Denham. 
2. Powerful, ſpirituous, applied to things; as, 6riſe wine, briſk cyder, 
the briſt acting of any object. 3. Vivid, bright, applied to things; 
as, to make an object appear more briſt and pleaſant. 
To Bx ISE p, verb neut. to come briſkly up. Ws 
Brr'sxeT [6richet, Fr.] that part of the breaſt which lies next to 
the ribs. See the briſtet ſkin be red. Mortimer. | 5 
BxaisxET of a Horſe, is the fore - part of the neck at the ſhoulder, 
Bat'sxLr [of briſt] vigorouſly, lively, Tc. 0 | 
 Brr'sxngss [of Griſt) 1. Livelineſs, ſprightlineſs, quickneſs ; as, 
to allay the vigour and briſengſ of one's ſpirit. 2. Gaiety ; as, 
briſeneſs, jollity, and good humour. DD 
'Br1'sTLE [bpuipel, Sax. borſtel, Du. borſte, Ger.) ſtrong hair ſtand- 
ing erect on a boar's back. Bri/tles ſeem to be nothing elſe but a 
horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grews. 
To BrisTLE, verb ad. [bnipchan, Sax, borſtelen, Du. borſten, 


Vigorous, lively, 


Ger.] 1. To erect the hairs on the back like an enraged boar. 2. 


To make to riſe in briſtles. | 
Boar with &ri/t{ed hair, Shakeſpeare. 
Dogged war briſtles his angry creſt. 
3. To briftle a thread, to faſten a briſtle to it. | 
To BrtsTLE, verb neut. to ſtand up like briſtles. 
Wich chatt'ring teeth and briftling hair upright. Dryden. 
Br1sTLE Tails, a kind of flies. Sp | 
Bz1r'srLY [of briſtle] having, or full of, briſtles. : 
*Bx1sToL, a city and port-town of England, ſituated on the river 
Avon, 12 miles from Bath, go from Glouceſter, and 115 from Lon- 
don. It has the greateſt foreign trade, except London, of any place 
in England. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſends two members to parliament, 
and gives title of earl to the noble family of Hervey. 
Nexw Br1sToL, the capital of the county of Bucks in Penſilvania, 
_ 20 miles north of Philadelphia, It is fituated on the river De- 
war. 
Brr'sror. Milk, ſherry wine or ſack of Xeres. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bis Tol Stones, a kind of ſoft diamonds, found amongf the rocks, 


and in the cavities of iron ore, near the city of Briſtol. | 

Br1'sure [of brijer, Fr. to break] in fortification, a line of four 
or five fathom in length, parallel to the line of defence, which, ac- 
cording to Vauban, is for making a hollow tower, or to cover the 
concealed flank, that the enemy's guns may not overturn the guns 
placed upon the concealed flank. | 

BxisukE [in blazonry] is in French derived from bri/er, to break, 
becauſe they ſeem to break the principal figure, what the Engliſh ex- 
preſs by differences, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh between the elder and 
younger brothers and baſtards in a coat of arms, as a label, half 
moon, Oc. | | 

Bxr'Tain [Britannia, Lat. Beerlana, Gr.] the kingdom of Eng- 
land. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 5. p. 209, 22. rm xaiozg0- yu- 
purview TTpaTiay ty Ppirlanay. Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Con- 
ſtantini, Sc. | | NE | 

BaT'raxxic, noun adj. [ Britannicus, Lat. Byeramx®-, Gr.] be- 
longing to Britain. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 1. p. 4, 5. pοεο oO 
fe. J. Cæſar] Ty nypweonar Th; gofans fue Twy Her viown, i. e. 
Czfar extended the Roman empire as far as the Britiſh iſles. Append, 
ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Conſtantini, c. 

BziTa'nica ſin botany] the great water-dock, c. 

Barr, the name of a fiſh. The pilchards purſue the brit, upon 
which they feed, into the havens. Care. | 

BrI'TANY, a province of France, bounded by the Engliſh channel 
and the bay of Biſcay on the north, weſt, and ſouth, and on the eaſt 
by the province of Orleanois. © +. 0 

To BxIrE, or To Bxionr [among huſbandmen] barley, wheat, 
hops, Ac. are ſaid to brite when they grow over-ripe or ſhatter. 

R1'TISH, of or pertaining to Great-Britain. 

BNTT TIE [bnitend, bnrcran, Sax.] apt to break, weak, frail, not 

tough; as, a brittle wood, a brittle ſtone. Brittle goods that break 


like glaſs. Granville, | 
Br1'TTLENEsS Hof britele] aptneſs to break, not toughneſs. Sharp 
Bal xen, a city of Tyrol, in Germany, about 50 miles north- 


without broeeleneſi. Af ham. 
eaſt of Trent. 


Barz, the plant dinkle-thorn. 

»*Bx12e, the gadfly. | = 
Brixe, a {corned little creature, | i | 5 
| Thro” his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Spenſer. _ 
' Batze Vent, [in gardening] ſhelters on the north-fide K 

beds, where there are two ws, Et 4 
Boch, the name of a wind inftrument, the ſounds of which are 
made by turning round a handle. . 9 3 
Bxoackh [ broche, 107 a ſpit for roaſting meat on, He was 
taken into ſervice to a baſe office in his kitchen, fo that he turned a 
broach who had worn a crown. Bacon. Drop their fatneſs from the 

hazle broach. Dryden. 2 a 
Baosen [with hunters] a ſtart of the head of a young ſtag, grow- 
ing ſharp like the end of a ſpit. . | wk, 
| 0 BROACH [bracher, Fr.) 1. To ſpit meat, to pierce as with a 
ſpit. Sometimes he broached a great number of them upon his pike, 
as one would carry birds ſpitted upon a ftick. Hatewe#. 2. Firſt to 
ubliſh or ſet abroad, to invent a ſtory, doctrine, or hereſy; as, to 
- ach an error. 77 To tap 1 wn = a 3 * to draw 
the liquor. 4. To open any ſtore. in open the old armories, 
breach my ave, and brivg forth my ſtores. Kall, 4. To let out. 
Blood was ready to be broach'd.  Hadibras. \ © 
s apa gi) [of broach] 1. A 1 On five ſharp broachers rank'd 

the roaſt they turn'd. Dryden, 2. He that firſt opens, or utters a 
thing ; as; the Zroacher of an opinion. 8 3 py 
"*Broad [bnoad, bnad, Sax. bred, Pan. bredh, Su. breedt, Du. 


* 


RR O 


breid, O: und L., Oer. brett, H. Ger: all of brait, Goth. ] 1. Wie 


large in breadth, diſtinguiſhed from being narrow; as, a by, — 
bottom. 2. Large, palpable, Cunning has always a broad mixture 1 
of falſhood. Locle. 3. Clear, open; as, broad day-light, broad ſul. wor 
ſhine. 4. Groſs, coarſe, - 3 * 
The . gap- toothed wife of Bath. Dryden. 
Broad nonſenſe. Pope. 5. Fulſome, tending to obſcenity. As chij, 
and modeſt as he is eſteemed in ſome places, he is broad and fulſome. T 
Dryden. 6. Bold, not delicate. Who can fpeak broader than he thy Need 
has po houſe to put his head in? Such may rail againſt great building, B 
Shakeſpeare. ; | 
bas: noun ſubſt. a large collection of ſtanding water. wo 
Broad [or quite] awake. BEAT Ticke 
 BroaD-ALBIN, a diſtrict or county of Perthſhire, in Scotland, bor. To 
ee oe” Argyleſhire. It gives title of earl to the noble family cf r, Fr 
Campbell. .. $4 | | 
Broad as long. A family „ for equal upon the whole. n 
3 [of broad and c/oth} a fine kind of cloth. roil i 
To Bro'apew [of broad] to become broad. I know not when 
this word occurs, but in the following paſſage. | 
Low walks the ſun, and broadens by degrees, Bro 
Juſt o'er the verge of day. Thomſon. 2 leag 
BroaDeyED [of broad and eye] having a wide proſpect or ſurvey BRo1 
Broadeyed watehfol day. Shakeſpeare. Broxk 
' BroabLEaved [of broad and leaf] having broad leaves; as, 1 f breal 
broadleaved plant. HEM | 1 . To B 
BR OA DLT, as to ſpeak broadly, or in a coarſe dialect; likewiſe u ive i 
ſpeak openly or freely. | 
Bro'apness [of _— 1. Breadth, extent from ſide to fide, nd tay be 
length. 2. Coarſeneſs, fulſomeneſs. I have uſed the cleaneſt ns om bni 
taphor I could find, to palliate the broadneſs of the meaning. Dry | 
2 0aD Piece, a golden coin, ſome ſuppoſe worth 23 ſhillings, ad 5 
others 25. | | 
1 55 HOULDERED [of broad and Souider] having broad ſhoulder, | 


| Bro'aps1DE [of bread and fide] 1. The fide of a ſhip, as ciſtn. 
guiſhed from the head or ſtern. From her broad/ides a ruder flame i 
thrown. Waller. 2. The volley of cannon fired at once from tir 


fide of a ſhip. | 

To give a BroaD Side [q. d. board fide, or from the whole fide of 
the ſhip, bordte, Fr. bordata, It. ſea-language] is to diſcharge all tie 
great guns that are on one fide of the thip at once. 

Broad Side {with printers] a ſheet of paper, containing one lay 
page printed. | TOES. 

1 BxocA Do, or Brocea'po [brocard, Fr. Sroctatn f 
brocado, Sp. Obric. Arab. (as many of the Spaniſh words are bor 
rowed from the Arabians, once maſters of Spain) and which Gi 
explains by a veſt or garment made of a zhiecher fort of filk ; but lea 
it undetermined, whether we muſt trace its etymology ftill fun, 
viz. into the Perſian language: or acquieſce in the Arabic eu, 
from the verb baraca, which ſigniſies to flaſh like lightning] a ſtuff 
cloth of gold, filver, or filk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, fili 


ges, or other figures ; as, rich brotade. | . f 4 fn loy 
BRoCapED, adj. [of brocade] 1. Dreſt in brocade, 2. Woren i! Be" Pulineſs 
the manner of a brocade. © | | wh Ag 
The rich brocaded ſuit unfold, | 
Where riſing flowers grow ſtiff with froſted gold. Gay. xcbange | 
Bro'cace, or Bro'xERact [of broke] 1. The hire, pay, ol 1 painted wit] 
ward of a broker, 7. e. one who ſells goods for another, the bulne Wl : its how it 
of trade, the gain got by promoting bargains. 7 p nocd 1 * 
5 Got him {mall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, =_-gociate 
And filthy brocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, © Pawn B 
And borrow bale. —_ : m_ i Alo 
Merchants brocage for goods. 2. The hire taken for after, Alle 
oy. Brocage of an uſurer, Bacon, 3. The trade of dcaling u 3 
Fo | F | 
3 et ape, that would be thought our chief, | wy . 3 
Whoſe works are e' en the frippery of wit, e m 
From brocage is become ſo bold a thief. Ben 7 obnſon. * OCAGE "a 
| Bxocca'ri [Scotch law] mediators in any affair, buſineſs, l. NN 2 
gain, or tranſaction. | | | gan Bromo : 
Broce'LLa ſold records] a thicket or covert of buſhes; th of W KO 
comes the brouſing of cattle, and brouſe of wood. n 
g ke wc or Bxoocn, an old faſhioned piked ornament of gold, BY de miles hom 
r : | Ron, or B 
Bro'cna, an awl, al cking needle, ERS BF wg 
To BOCA hee Fr3 Ke fuk a broche or ſpit. He brad p; — 01 
theſe feetleſs birds. Camden. 1 Bolzen 
Bxochz'rrz, a ſkewer to ſtick on, or in meat. ä duntin 3 
Bxochzryrz, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of frying chick win * Pays 
Bro'cnrs [old law] a large can or pitcher. er =. fl wins 
Brock [bnock, Sax. ] a badger. je gs, that ſeem 
Brock, or BRo'cKET [brocart, Fr.] a buck or hart of to uppoſed to 5 
old, or of the third year. n . | in I 
Bro'cxeT's'Sifer, a hind of the third year. f kind ' by, Ne 
Brxo'coLt, an Halian plant of the colly-flower kind, 3 Uber 
cabbage for the uſe of the table. Ital. | 450m l t 
Brop, a town of Sclavonia, fituated on the river Save, Move 4 
miles ſouth of Poſega. from pl on of the "Ag 


Bro'DEHALFPENNY, or Brxo'DHALPENY, an exemption 
ing. a certain toll to the lord of the manor, &c. for ſetting 
in a fair or market. 


gp bow 


5 | of © m its ſ 

Bac DbERI, or Baba A, a city of Afia, in the count) , ; d0˙5 | 

Mogul, and k; of 8 where there is a great 1. Losen 4 

cotton cloths. - Lat. 22 2g" N. Long. 73 30 EK. „ wolli Gr.) Bn 

Bro'1, a fortified town of the kin of Poland, 1 ne | nana 
Bro'ct10, à town of Piemont, in Italy, near the . 


Provence, aboyt 25 miles north-eaſt of Nice. rol 
Pos — To BroocLE [probablyof gg, dag 0 þe 
ble] to fiſh for eels Loy ling the water, ſe by 1 20 

; | a ſoft 


are the more'eali | 
Bx OGUE, on # Tongue [probably of the Iriſh e ren N 
ft r 


: 
un: 


Shoes; and at firſt was applied moſt uſually ts them who 
nacious of their Iriſh idioms, &c.] a defect incident to m 


in pronouncing che Engliſ tongue, or other acqu 


BR 
cher wich the accent, idiom, phraſe, or air of their own tongue. A 


BroGUEs, | breg, lm ſhoes of horſe or any other coarſe dealer. 
1 


worn by the Iriſh, and Highlander. 
15 My clouted CE e. off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my fteps too loud. Shakgſpear "vs 
We muſt take three half-pence, or Sat our 5rogues. Soz. 
To Bror'ver {broder, Fr.] to embroider, tO adorn with figures of 
ncedle work. Mantles 6roider'd o'er with gorgeous pride. Tickell, 
BROT DERER [unbrodeur, Fr.] an embroiderer. 
nents raiſed on cloth. e golden broidery tender Milkah wove. 
7 ;che//. ; | ; 
3 K BROT, verb adh. [either of bnoel, Sax. a wood, or of brouil- 
, Fr.] to roait meat on the coals. 8 
= To 3 verb neut. to be in the heat. Where have you been 
ung 2——among the crowd in the abbey. Shakeſpeare. And to 
ail in the ſun. ; | 5 . 
= Bro. [brouillerie, Fr. inbroglio, It.] diſturbance, trouble, falling 
ut, a quarrel. | | | 
1 6 a city of Aſia, in the kingdom of Indoſtan, about 
2 leagues from Surat. | . 
Broxe, or Brake [bnxc, Sax. brach, Ger.) ir. pret. of break. 
Bxokk, or Bao KEN [bnocan, Sax. gebrochen, Ger. ] irr. part. pret. 
f break. | | 
To BxoxE [of uncertain etymology. Skinner ſeems inclined to 
Werive it from 70 break, becauſe broken men turn factors or brokers, 
EST :faubon from ren, to act or do. Skinner thinks again that it 
ay be contracted from procurer. Mr, Lye more probably deduces it 
em bnuccan, Sax. to be buſy. Johnson] to tranſact buſineſs for or 
others; it is ſometimes uſed in reproach. | 
Brokes with all that can, in ſuch a fait, 
_ Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakeſpeare: 
RS Broke by ſervants and inſtruments to draw them on. Bacon. 
BS Bro'stnx [of bnacan, Sax. to break, gebrochen, Ger.] parted by 
Wreaking ; as, broken meat, fragments of cut meat. 
WS Bro'stn-HeaARTED [of broken and heart] having the ſpirits depreſ- - 
by fear or grief. To bind up the brefen-hearted. 1/aiah. 
W BroxENLY, adv. [of broken]. without regular ſeries. Hopkins 
ch done ſomething of this kind, but brokenly. and glancingly, in- 
Ending chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage. Hakewell. 
SS Broken Radiation [in catoptrics] is the breaking of the beams of 
ht, as ſeen through a glaſs that is cut into ſeveral panes or 
eces. 


hereby the ray of incidence chuſes its rectitude or ſtraitneſs, and is 
ken in paſſing thro' the ſecond medium, whether it be thicker or 
Winner. ' 5 5 
= :0'ctr [probaly of procurator, Lat. on account of their procuring 
S N to others, and e contra, or of bnecan, Sax. to break, be- 
cee in former times none but bankrupts were permitted to follow 
at employment] 1. A kind of factor employed by merchants; that 
pcs buſineſs or makes bargains for others. 2. A pimp, or match- 
14 2 A goodly broker! dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 
Pake/peare. | 
= Exchange Brokers, are ſuch who make it their buſineſs to be ac- 
inted with the courſe of exchange, to give information to mer- 
Wants how it goes, and to notify to ſuch perſons who have either 
Woney to receive or to pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons. 
negociate the exchange with; their premium is two Sths per 


Paus BrokERs, are ſuch as lend money to neceſſitous people upon 
| — Alſo ſuch as buy and fell old houſhold goods, are called 
dkers. : 
W Stock BxokERs, are ſuch as buy and fell ſhares of joint ftocks of a 
mpany or corporation for other perſons, as the Bank, South-ſea, 
Waſt-India company, Sc. . 
Bro'KERAGE [of broker] the pay or reward of a broker. See 
LOCAGE. 
Brxo'Mas [Beou®-, Gr] a ſort of grain called wild oats. 
SBro'MEsGROVE. a market town of Worceſterſhire, about 10 miles 
rh of Worceſter, and 118 from London. | | 
Bxo'MLEY, a market town of Kent, on the river Ravenſbourn, 
e miles from London. | | 
Box, or BrxoxNo, 4 town of the territory of the Milaneſe, in 
. ſituated on the ſouth fide of che river Po, about 12 miles fouth 
avia | 


Brolgeuant [in blazonry] is a French term, and fignifies ſur- 
dunting or appearitig ; 4s; bronchant fur le tout, is ſtanding out, or 
wing itſelf oyer all. As when an eſcutcheon is ſeme, or ſtrewed all 
er with fleurs de lis, or the like, and over them a beaſt and other 
ngs, that ſeems to cover fo many of thoſe things, that the eſcutcheon 
up ſed to be ſtrewed with all over; but that they are hid by that 
er bearing which ſtands before them, it is called bronchant. 

Bro'ncuta [Lat. ge, of ged., the throat] certain hotlow 
des diſpetſed thro' the lungs which ate branches of the wind- 


Mo'Nentat, or Bro'xente, belonging to the throat. Inflam- 
on 85 = lings thay happen in the xonehial or pulmonary veſ- 
we bn. | 

Rao nentak E, Lat. [with anatomifts) à articular artery of the lun 
called from its ro bs the — 4, F | E 13 
*0 ene. Maſcles, the ſternothyroides. | 
LNCHROCE'LE [of Beoyx®-, the throat or wind- pipe. and x0, 4 
"+ Gr.] a rupture of the throat; a ſtrumous tumour, t, 
bp, and, riſing in the aſpera arteria, or about the "nay 
we. Renovat. ; 


OiCHoToOMyY 
LL 


Nene, lat. % or] the wind- pipe, the forepart of 
53+. Ompoſed of ſo many little rings. Tis divided into its 


and brauchen ; of which we have a curious fortrarture (as of 


Bror'pery [of => embroidery, needle-work, ſome orna- | 


Broxen-ray {in dioperics] Ray of refraction is a right line, 


B R O 
many other parts of the human Mecnanism) 
_ Animulis reis tabulis illuftrata. Ed. Londin. 
Brow, the ſame with brand. | 
\ Fooliſh old man, ſhould then the pagan wrath 
That weeneſt words or charms may force withſtond, 
Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth VE 
That I cancarve with this enchanted brond. Spenſer: 
BrowTz'a [ Lat. of Born, Gr. thunder] a braſs engine in theatres; 
by which they imitate the thunder. 
Bro'xTes [Lat. of Beofln, Gr. mere one of the Cyclops or 
Vulcan's journeymen, who made thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
Bro'wTEvus [Lat. of Beofly, Gr.] an appellation of Jupiter, and 
alſo of Bacchus, on account of the noiſe of drunken quarrels. 


in Poerha, Occonmil 


Bro'xT1as [of Bofln, Gr.] a ſort of precious ſtone, ſuppoſed ta 


fall with thunder. | | 
BronTo LoGY {Peolonoyic, of Brorrn, and xoy®-, Gr. diſcourſe] & 


treatiſe or diſcourſe of thunder, wherein an explication of its cauſes 


and phenomena, &c, is given. 


Bronze, Fr. 1. A compound metal; two thirds of which con- 


ſiſts of copper, and one third of braſs. 2. Braſs. Imbrown'd in 
native bronze, lo Henley ſtands. Pope. 3. A medal. 
Little gives thee joy or pain; 
rint, a bronze, a flower, a root. Prior. | | 
Broocn [Eroche, Fr. broke, Du.] a collar of gold formerly worn 
about the necks of ladies, a jewel, an ornament of jewels; 
He is the brooch indeed, | 
And gem of all the nation. Shakeſpeare. 
Broocy [with painters] a painting all in one colour. | 
| Broop [bnod, of bnedan, Sax. broedinge or breedſel, Du. brüte; 
Ger.] 1, A number of chickens hatched by or going with one hen; 
A hen followed by a brood of ducks. Speaator. 
2. Offspring, progeny. Mine own &rvod that on my bowels feed: 
Milton. 2. Generation. Its tainted air, and all its broozs of poiſon. 


Addiſon. 4. Something brought forth, a production. Such things 


become the hatch and Brood of time. Shakeſpeare. 5: The act of 
covering the eggs. | | | 
Something's in his ſoul; _ | 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 
And Il doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
| Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare,  __ FI 

To BRoop, verb neut. [of bnedan, Sax. to cheriſh, - brbeden, Du; 
eng Ger.] 1. To fit on eggs, as a hen or fowl does, to hatch 

ON 

With mighty wings outſpread, 

Dovelike, ſat'ſt bronding on the vaſt abyſs, 

And mad' it pregnant. Milton. 5 . ä 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. Brooding darkneſs ſpreads his 
jealous wings. Milton. They breed, they brood. Dryden. 3. To 
watch, to conſider a thing with anxiety and ſolicitude. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, 

Who dare not give. ___ Dryaen. 3 Vs 
4. To mature any thing by care. There was ever amongſt nations 4 
brooding of a war. Bacon. h 

To Broop, verb ac. to cheriſh by care, to hatch; You'll fit and 
brood your ſorrows on a throne. Dryden. | 3 | 

Bro'opy. [of brood] being in a ſtate of fitting on the eggs, inclined 
to ſit and hatch. The common hen all the time ſhe is Brody, fits, at 
leads her thickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Broox [bnoc or bnoca, Sax.] a rivulet, a running water which is 
leſs than a river. Springs make little rivulets ; theſe united make 
brooks ; and thoſe coming together make rivers, which empty them- 
ſelves into the ſea. Locke, | | 

To Baeox, verb af. [bnucan, Sax. to digeſt, bruge, Dan. brukg, 
Su. bruptken, Du. bruthen, L. Ger, brauchen, H. Ger. to uſe, have 
occaſion, or bear with] as, to 4ro0# an affront, i. e. to bear it with 
patience, to put it up. | ; 5 4 8 

To Broox; 1 neut. to endure, to be content. He could not 
brook, that the worthy prince Plaugus was, by his choſen Tiridates, pre- 
ferred before him: Key. | | 

Bxook-Liug [of bnooc lim, Sax.) an herb; a ſort of water ſpeed- 
well, very common in ditches. : | PR RL: 5 : 

Broom [bnom, Sax. brem, Du.] a ſhrub ſo called; it hath a pa- 
pilionaceous flower, which becomes a ſhort roundiſh ſwelling pod con- 
"taining a kidney ſhaped ſeed in each. | | 
Broom, a beſom, an utenſil for ſweeping a houſe, flable; c. ſo 
co baby ſhrub it is often om of. 0 5 
Roo Raps, a plant whoſe root is like that of a turnip, growing at 
the 16h ef i bfobrl. ; | 4 . pay 
BroominG, or BREAUine [a ſhip] is a burning off the filth ſhe 
hath contrafted on her ſides, with broom, ſtraw, reeds, -&c. when 
ſhe is on a careen, or on the ground. Me: SN | 
 Bzxo'om-LanD [of broom and land] land that bears broom; Sheep 


cured of the rot, when they have not been far gone, by being put into 


broomlands. Mortimer. x 
Bro'ssvs [Lat, old law] bruiſed or hurt with blows, bruiſes, or 

other caſualties. : eee 
Baorn [bnoth, Sax. Zrodo, It. or of Beuler, Gr. food] the liquor 

in which fleſh, c. is boiled, and thickened with oatmeal, &: i 
As good eat the 1, as the Bxor he is boiled in. 


That is, it is the ſame thing to be actually guilty of a fact, as to be ac⸗ 


ceſſary to it. | 5 
BroTHEL [bordel, Fr. Bbordello, It. burdt!, Sp.] # lewd houſe, a 
bawdy-houſe. l | 
From its old rains brothel-houſes riſe, _. . 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of pulluted joys. Dryden. 
See BoxbsLLo: | | 
Bro'THER [bnobon, of bneed, or of bnevan, Sax. g. 4. of the 


' ſame broad, brovte, Dan. brover, Su. broer or broeder, Du. O. and 
Pert. of 


L. Ger. brubet, H. Ger. all of brothr or brothar, or Srader, 

Scyth.] 1. A male born of the ſame father and mother. 2. Any ond 

cloſely antes. Ws, | * 
He to day that ſheds his blood with me, 5 

Shall be 3 Shakeſpeare. © rnd | 

3. Any one reſem ing another in manner, form or profeſſion, 4 
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* BRO! 
j alſo that is ſlothful in his work is brother to him that is a great waſters 
1 Proverbs. 4. Brother, in the theological ſenſe, denotes man in ge- 
"F neral. 3 . "MK. 
= * BroTHER, irr. plur. brethren, tho' ſeldom otherways than in a the- 
ological ſenſe. | þ 7 
aſanguineous BROTHERS, are brothers who have only the ſame fa- 
ther, but two mothers. . | | | 
| Uterine BzoTass, are ſuch as are only deſcended by the ſame 
mother, but not the ſame father. IE | 
. BroTnzs of the 2uill, properly a brother author or writer; but 
taken in general for one 2 the ſame profeſſion or fraternity as the per- 
fon ſpeaking, be it who it will. | a . 
BROTHER of the String, an itinerary, ſtrolling muſician. 
| Bro'TutRHoOD [of brother and hood] 1. The ſtate or 2 of being 
a brother. A right to govern, whether you call it ſupreme father- 
- hood or ſupreme brotherhood, will be all one. Locke. 2. A ſociety 
of men for any purpoſe, a fraternity. A fraternity of men at arms, 
called the brotherhood of St. George, erected by parliament. Davies. 
3. A claſs of perſons of the ſame kind. He became as conſpicuous as 
any of the brotherhood. Addiſom © 5 ? 
RO'THERLY,' ach. like or pertaining to a brother, fraternal or na- 
tural ; as, brotherly love. oy | 
BroTHERLY, adv. [of brother] with the affection of a brother; 
as, in a brotherly manner. ; | | 
ROV'AGE, à fortreſs in the territory of Santoign, in France, ſitu- 
ated on a bay of the ſea, about 18 miles ſouth of Rochelle. 
Brovcnr, fret. & part. paſſ. of to ! | 
' Brover$na'venN, a port town of Zeland, in the United Provinces, 
fityated on the north ſide of the iſland Schonen, about nine miles ſouth- 


weſt of Helvoetſluys, | 
boſe] 


BaourLIER [with a word uſed in the French riding 
- academies, to ſignify that a horſe plunges, traverſes, and appears in 
diſorder, when be is put to any manage. 
 Brov'veTs, ſoops made of meat. Fr. | | 
Bow [bnopa, Sax. brouwe, Du. braun, or aug-braun, Ger. the 
ye-brow] 1. That part of the face, or the row of hairs that is above 
e eye. 2. The forehead. „ | | 
Vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt, . 
Whoſe ſhady brows alive they dreſt. Waller. | | 
. The general air of the countenance. Face to face, and frowning 
* to brow. Shakeſpeare, | 
Bano]. of an Hill [ of bnopa, Sax.] the top of an hill hanging over 
the edge of any high place. 3 
Brow Antler [a hunting term] the firſt ſtart that grows on the head 
of a ſtag, to which the beam antler is the next. | 
To Brow [from the noun] to bound or limit, to be at the 
edge of. | . 
Hlard by ith hilly crefts 5 
That brow this bottom glad. Milton. 2 155 
To Brow beat [of bnopa-beoran, Sax.] to look diſdainfully or 
haughtily upon; to ſnub, to depreſs, or keep under with ftern brows, 
Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff while he was 
| tpeaking. Addiſon. 5 3 ies þ 55 
'*} Bro'wBovnD, [of brow and bound] having the head encircled with 
a crown. | | | 
He prov'd the beſt man i'th' field, and for his meed 
| Was browbound with the oak. Shakeſpeare. 
Bx ow Poft [with carpenters} an overthwart or croſs beam. 


and L. Ger. braun, H. Ger. ] an obſcure dark colour; it is compound- 
ed of black and any other colour. | 
Brown George, ammunition-bread. %% ee 
To be in a BRown Study, or penſive; to be in gloomy meditations, 
ſtudy in which the thoughts are directed to no certain | Poe They 
doze away their time in drowſineſs and brown:fludies. Norris 
Bow [of bnunna, Sax. a river or fountain] ſignifies a river, or 
the place or perſon to be denominated from a river or fountain. 
 _» Brown+BILL [of brown and bill] the ancient weapon of the En- 
gliſh foot. Why it is called braun, I have not diſcovered ; but we 
gow fay brown myuce from it. Yabufn. OF 
| Brownbill; Priel in the city, | | 
: Made bills to paſs in the committee. Hudibras. 
- Bro'wnisn, ſomet ing brown. 
Bro'WNNEssS = bnon, Sax. ] a brown colour, 
A . Bao'wmisTs [fo called from one Robert Brown, born at North- 
1 ampton] a ſect in England; and were reckoned of the more rigid 


kind of Scparatiſs; as, contradiſtinguiſhed from the 1 paratifts, 


A ; (4 
or Robinſonians ; from whom, as it is ſaid, the preſent independents 
are derived. Hom. Eccleſ. Hifi. See InvzreEnDaEnTs and Concre- 


=. | arion. They equally diſliked epiſcopacy and preſbyterianiſm : 
3 | ey condemned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in churches ; 
; maintaining, that matrimony, being a political contract, the con- 

firmation of it ought to proceed from the civil magiſtrate. They 
rejected all forms of prayer; and held that the Lord's prayer was 

not to be recited as a prayer, being given only as a model upon which 

to form our prayers. » 5 89 | 

Baowsz, or Bxo'wszwooD [prob. of Bree, Fr. a twig, or rather 
of Broute, Fr. which has the ſame fignification] the young ſprouts of 
trees which ſhoot forth early in the ſpring ;. branches, or ſhrubs fit for 
the food of goats, and other animals. | | 

The goats their ſhrubby brow/e gow pendant. John Philips. 
To Bao -s, werb ad. [Bewoxw, Gr. brouter, Fr. bruſeare, It.] to 
hed, as cattle, by nibbling, or knapping off the yonng ſprigs of 
= trees. : „ 1 ak 
Y | Trod in the durt 5 SE 
4 Of cattle, and broxvs'd and ſorely hurt. Spenſer. _ 

1 Uke the ſtag, when ſnow the E Rac. 

_ | be bark of trees thou browſed. Shakeſpeare, 

_ —_ To Bxowss, verb neut. to feed; with on ; as, to browſe on ivy; 
(6 browſe on ſhrubs; tobrowſeon herbage. 
- Bro'wsick [of brow and fick] dejected, hanging the hbad. 

A gracious influence from you, 5 N 
May alter nature in our brow/ich crew. Suckling. 
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. Brown [|6brun, Fr. bruno, It. and Sp. bnun, Sax. brun, Su. Dan. 
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 Baveunores or BxvcnoTe. See BricBoTe. | 
Bx us RIA [old records] bruſh, heath, briars or thorns, 
Brvu'css, a city and port town of Flanders, 11 miles eaſt of Osten 
from whence there is a navigable canal. It has ſtill the beg | 
trade of any town in Flanders. 1 
BrvELLE'Tvs [old records] a ſmall copſe or thicket, a little vo! 
Brvise [bpype, Sax.] a contuſion, a hurt with ſomething. = 
To Bxvise. [of bnuipan, Sax. broyer, Fr.] to cruſh or ſpoil «, 
or, of a thing, by any blow or Vat d compreſſure; to beat into gu = 
wder. | = 
They beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing blow. Dryden. 
Bav''isk-wok r, an herb; the ſame with comfrey. 
BRuir, a report, rumour, common talk. Fr. 
one to the other, that the king was ſlain. Szianey. | | 
Much Bx vir, little fruit. A great cry and a little wocl, &c. * 
under Woot. 643 {va 8 = 
To Baur [from the noun] to report or ſpread a thing aba 
t is now obſolete. | : 
Bru'Mau [brumalis, Lat.] pertaining to winter, 
ſlice. Brown. 5 | : 
BRUNMA“L1A * bruma, Lat. winter, or of Bromius, the name 
Bacchus] a feaſt of Bacchus, celebrated by the Romans for thirty day 
beginning on the 24th of November, and ending the 26th of 1,08 
cember.. | ON | 9 1 
Bxv'uAL is [of Brumus, a name of Bacchus] a feſtival among M 
Romans, obſerved the 18th of February and 15th of Augull, uu 
nour of Bacchus. | | = * 
Baux, Bran, Bow, Bourn, and Buxx [all derived u 


e 
fore : 


A bruit ran fn 3 


The une U 


the Saxon bonn, boupn, bnuna, bunna, Sax. all fignitying a r To B 
or fountain] intimates the place to be called from a river or fouti is uſe 
as, Brunburn. | | Bau- 

Brune'TTE, Fr. a woman with a brown complexion. Ihe π To Þ 


and the bruneties. Addiſon. : | 
Bru'nion [brugnon. Fr. prugna, It.] a ſort of plum. 
Bxu'xswick, the capita 7 the dutchy of Brunſwick, in the 
cle of Lower Saxony, in Germany, ſituated on the river Ocker, ab 
ninety- five miles eaſt of Hanover. The eleQor of Hanover is fil; 
duke of Brunſwick, though he has no property in, or dominion 
my city of that name, which belongs to the duke of Brunſwick Wel 
enbuttle. 


BRUNr 2 of brunkt, Teut. heat.] 1. Shock, violence; x J 
to bide the brunt in Sidney; and the brunt of battle in Milton, 24 B 
ſault, onſet; blow, ftroke. Too feeble I'll abide the brut fo finy Fells, an 
Spenſer. An heavy brunt of cannon ball. Hudibras, © Bx rA, 
Br u'nT-1SLAND, a parliament town on the coaſt of Fife in Scot, aſhes an 
about 10 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh, rs ancie; 
Bav'seun [with botaniſts] 1. A bunch or knob in a maple m on rocks 
2. An arbour or hedge made of briars and thorns bound tog er plant 
Lat. 1 5 1 Bara 5 
Bxv'scvs, a ſhrdb, of whoſe twigs bruſhes were made in as IBA xv o. 
times. Lat. _ 5 ; ite · vine. 
To Bxusk, verb a2. [probably of srgſer, Fr.] 1. To clean, h ple of the 
or ſweep with a bruſh ; as, to brſs a hat or cloaths. 2. To ſuike ff d berri 
quickneſs, as in bruſhing. PO WIRE 7-4 ww 4 barren, 
Il be wreathful beaſt about him turned light, a ſhape, 
And him fo rudely paſſing by did br» ee ial Ben [of 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground did ru. other ſti 


25 | e 
Has Somnus br»/#'d thy eye- lids with his rod? Dry. 
3. To paint with a bruſh. , | n 
You have commiſſion'd me to paint your ſhop, = 
And I have done my beſt to b-4/4 you up. * | = 
+ To carry away by an act, like that of bruſhing. From cle og 
_ bruſh off the evil dew. Milton. 1 N | 


5. To move as the bruſh. 5 . R 
A thouſand nights have 37205˙ĩd their balmy wings 
Over theſe eyes. Dryden. | „ 
To Bgvsn, verb neut. to move with haſte; ludicrouſly applix'! 
men. Nor took him down, but Zr d regardleſs by. Ded. 
To Bauen off. 1. To run of. Off they bru/4'd, both foot 


horſe. Prior. 2. To ſkim lightly, to fly over. 

| Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the foul, 7 6 The 

And bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden. Dire 

Brvsn [of burſile, Teut. a briſtle, becauſe bruſhes are matt“ = Sout 
hog's briſtles, or &ro/e, Fr. bruſcus, Lat.] 1. An utenſil for cl:w3 e perſon. 
things from duſt and foil, by rubbing ; it is commonly made of bil Gan) 


Ul 


ſet in wood. 2. The larger and ſtronger pencils uſed by painter 


pencils and bry/es. . 3, A bundle of ſmall ſticks to light a fle. “ Sp. 

A brunt, a rude aflault, rough treatment; which by the ſane u. Like 

phor, we call ſcouring. | F e with 

Elſe when we put it to the puſh  _ v's wha 

They had not giv'n us ſuch a ru. Hudibras, : 5 an (£ 
 Brvsn ſhunting term] a drag, the tail of a fox. i 3 * 

'Bxv'sner [from bru/6] he that uſes a braſh, Wotton uſes" [BBLING, | 


that critics were like brufbers of noblemens cloaths. Bacon. 4 
_ Bxv'samsnT, or Bauskwood [of 37 and wood. 1 * 
whether it may not be corrupted from brow/ewvoed. Fobnſon] ! 
wood or ſmall ſticks for fewdl, © 2. Rough, low, cloſe and * 
7 5 With Beaſbrucod and with : oh ſhe firengthens 


RU'SHY [of Bru/b] rough and like a bruſh. Blood nf 

off by the 15 700 | * the 1 1 the knife wherev' Var cg 
was cut, Boyle, , | | i cl 
Bavs [in heraldry] 4 kind of tawny colour, orhervie © Pd (848, 
er „„ 

Bu v, sons [in cookery] yeal ſtakes, or thoſe of other © fe 
ſeaſoned, ſtewed between thin/Mlices of bacon, and between i or 11th ſurg 
with ragoos, G. 9 ö rden : oth in t 
To pn [of bnurxlian, Sax, borſtelen, Du. 'ring i : Nie 8. 
4. 4. to ere the briſtles like ah enraged boar] to ge vapon wr" Buzo 
one; to ruſtle, as armour, ſtiff parments, filk; c. do. port. off : Wes 4 

Bav“rar, or Baurisk [brutal, Fr. bruto, It. Sp. and 1 on 10 'V 


talit, Lat.] 1. Belonging to a 


” - 


brute, what we have in camm as 


* 1 


r 
3% 
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= 
_—_ - 
_ 
2 
3 

- 
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48 


£ Mp | * L 8 ? of þ tali tus, Lat.] 3, : 

WM dad, SP Ps 111-bred man, has the air of brutality. Locle. 4 
. een verb neut. [brutaliſer, F r.] a as brutal * 
F * He mixed with his countrymen, and brutalized with theni in 


'BUB 


es ab, brutal force. 2. Inhuman, beaſily, cruel, The brutal biifi- 
E- | 2 D den. b ; | | 77 6 7 
7 I neſs of the war ry rann [ Vnraliti, Fr. brutalita, It. brutali- 

ines; inhumanity, ſavageneſs 


BavTa'tity, or Ba u 


heir habit and manners. Addijor. - - 


rn 


\ 
8 


's 


ee men. Grew. 


== 4% 


I 


bl. 
1 


eſtrial, aquatic or amphi 


hoſe only place of 


ous woman! am [I 
CT bloſſom. Congreve. 33 Tae 
Bavrisn [of brute}: 1. Beſtial; gre, a beaſt. 


To BuuraLIz E, verb aft. to make brutal. 
uthnot. 


Bz . Brutus, Lat.] 1: Senſeleſs, unconſcious. Not walking 
Ma: — — _ the ſons of brate earth. Benthy. 2. Savage, ir- 
tional, ferine; as, rute animals make uſe of this way. Holder: 3. 
deſtial, being in common with beaſts. "8 


Brute violence and proud tyrannic pow'r: Milton. 
Rough, uncivilized., | | „ 9 0 

The brute philoſopher; who ne'er has | de bs 
The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pepe. 


andering gods diſguis'd in bruti forms. Milton; 


Having the qualities of a brute, rough, ſavage ; as, brutes and 
3. Groſs, eatnal; as, to act over a bruti/h 
hene. South, 4. Untaught, uncivilized, ignorant. They were not fo 
is, that they could be ignorant to call upon God. Hooker. 
Bau“ risgI v [of brutifþ] in a brutal manner. © 5 71 

| Bxv'ron, a market town in Somerſetſhire, about ro miles from 
Wells, and 115 from London. F | | 
ar, Lat. [Geva, Gr.] a little ſhrub like birch, with which 


hes and brooms were made, But, if we may credit Heſychius, it 


8 anciently applied to a far nobler uſe ; for he ſays, that it grows 
pon rocks, arg ; 


is alſo ſtyled /caphos, and ſcaphis, and was uſed (with 
er plants) by way of purification. / | 


Baya Sykveftris, Lat. [in botany) ſweet broom, heath, or ling. 


8 Br v'ony [Srigine, Fr. brionia, Lat. of Bevona, Gr.] the herb 


Jied! 
en. | 


ot 


4 


lite-vine, It has a climbing ſtalk, with ſpines, the leaves are like 


e of the vine; the flowers in the female plants are ſucceeded by 


Ind berries, ing on footſtalks; the flowers of the male plants 


barren. e roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a hu- 
a ſhape, carried about, and ſhewn as mandrakes. Miller. 


en [of bo, Lat. to drink] a cant word for ſtrong malt liquor, or 
F other ſtrong drink. _ „ 


Fe loves cheap port and double bub, . 
And ſettles in che humdrum club. Prior. 


To Bv'zzLE [probably of bulla; * to chouſe, or cheat. | 
Buzz {bobbet;Du. probably of Golla, It. babiya or borbolldn; Sp. 
.. Lat.] 1. A bladder in water; a film of water filled with air. 


ou; 


Wes are in the form of 1 air within, and a little ſkin of 
ter without, Bacon. 2. Any thing that wants ſolidity, any thin 


re ſpecious than real. Honour's but an empty bubble. Dryden. q- | 


de un by a falſe proſpect of gain. 
EH 5 


fellow or cully. 4. A cheat, a tricking py to deceive and 
n the year 1720 the city of 
almoſt all the trading cities of Holland and ſeveral other 


ts, were ſo full of them, and the minds of the people ſo intent on 


p „ 
- 


m, and infatuated with them, that fair trading ſeemed to be hardly 
rth their care: witneſs the fatal South-ſea bubble, &c. 

The nation then too late will find, 

Directors promiſes but wind, 


South-ſea at beſt a mighty babble. Sewi/t. 


The perſon cheated. 


Gany's a cheat and I'm a bubble. Prior. "RE 
o BuBBLE, werb next. [from the noun { brouillenner, Fr. Bollire, It. 
bullar; Sp.] 1. To riſe up in bubbles or bladders. - 
Like a hell-broth boil and &ubd/e. Shakeſpeare. 


Jo run with a gentle noiſe. 


Lo BuBBLe, werÞ af. to cheat. 7 

zu BBLER [from babble] à cheat. Jews, jobbers, and Lubb/er;. 

pby to Pope. | : 

ang: a cant word. She has $x6&/ed him our of his youth. 4 

BvzLEs. (in gommerce] a name given to certain projects in 

ar 1720, of ** money on imaginary funds. | | 
Bv8BLss [in phyſics] little row, drops or veſicles of any fluid, 
ed with air, and formed on its ſurface upon the addition of more of 
— as br raining; or in its ſubſtance upon a. vigorous inteſtine 
1 not its parts. | * j 

wy a woman's breaſt, Why don't you go and ſuck the baby. 


Bu'n0 [ gg, Gr the groin] that part of the body from the 

Swe, Gr, | he bend- 
nee l B. e the . — Joni on that part 
ld bu 66s, | . e 

1 with ſurgeons] a tumor with inflammation, being a kind of 
, otch in the glandulous or kernely parts of the body, as the 


BUBBLING, 1, A riſi or ſelling up in bubbles. 2. A gr? or 
Yon 
the 


mong 3 Romans] the tutelar goddeſs of greater cattle. 
& 


Aue de Fein, cauſed by the deſoent of the epiploon or inteſtines. 


| Bav'rally, adv; [from brutal] inhhmanly, cruelly: John threw 
| — © fer hehe 5 brutally indeed. tb | 


Baur E, ub}. [brate, Fr: bruto, It. brutum, Lat.] a beaſt; an animal 
at wants the uſe of reaſon. - Brutes may be conſidered as aerial, ter- 
bious: I call thoſe aerial which have wings 
herewith they can ſupport themſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe 
is upon the earth; aquatic are thoſe whoſe 
onſtant abode is upon the water: Locke. To theſe three preſent im- 

ſes of ſenſe, memory, and inſtinct, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities 
F brates may be deduced. Hale. Ct CVE 
To Baur (wrongly written for brai#} to report, to ſpread abroad. 
is uſed by Knolles. ſk th Boy : 
| Bxv'TExEss [of brute] bratally: Obſolete: Spenſer uſes it. 
To Bau“ rie [from brute] to make a man a brute. O thou ſala- 
then brutified®. Ay; feel it here; I ſprout; I bud, 


muſcles into che groin, it is called hernia inguinalis, or if into tis 
ſcrotum, ſerotalis: Theſe two, tho' the firlt o 
are known/by the name of bubonocele. 
 Bucaxi'fss, or Boucaxi'sss [it is ſ 
habitants of the Caribbee iſlands, who uſed to cut the priſoners taken 
in war in pieces, and lay them on hurdles of Brazil wogd erected on 
ſticks, with fire underneath, and when ſo bal 
them; and this manner of dreſſing was calle 
caniers took their name; becauſe when hunting they dreſſed their meat 
after this manner. ] A cant word far certain pirates in the Weſt Indies, 
free-booters, rovers, that, uſed at firſt to go a pirating on the Spaniards 
only; alſo the ungovernable rabble of Jamaica, 
Bean zA, a town of the kingdom of Hungary, in Croatia, 
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the Adriatic ſea, in the-gulph of the ſame name. 


Bu'cca, Lat. the hollow inward part of the check that ſtands out 


by being blown: . 


BuccS . Glandule [in anatomy] glands dif; perſed over the inner 
ch which ſeparate a ſpittle ſerviceable in ma- 


lide of the 


,” 


BuccaNnE'tss, thoſe w 


eeks and lips, 
ſtication and digeſtion. Lat. 


ho dry and ſmoke fleſh or fiſh after the man- | 


ner of the Americans; fo called from Buccan, the place where the 


ſmoke them. This name is particularly given to the French inhabi- 


tants of St. Domingo, whoſe whole employment is to hunt bulls o 
wild boars, in order to ſell the hides of the former, and the fleſh o 


the latter. 


Bucca's1, a town of Iſtria, upon the Adriatic ſea, belonging to the 


houſe of Auſtria. 


Buccaki, or Bou'cHAR1, is alſo the name of a large province of 
Aſiatic Tartary ; ſituated between, lat. 34 and 44® 


75 and go? eaſt 42 


_,BuCCELLA'TION - 


act of dividing into gobbets or large pieces. 
Buccina'Tos, Lat. a trumpeter, one that 


winds a horn, 


_ BuccinaroR [with anatomiſts] a round circular muſcle of the 
cheeks, ariſing from the fore: part of the proceſſus coronz of the lower 
zums of both jaws, is inſerted into the cornet 
of the lips. It is called 4uccinator from its forcing out the breath of 


Jaw, and ſticking to the 


trumpeters, 


Zuccella, Lat. a mouthful ; with chemiſts] the 
founds a trumpet, or 


be cure, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſhy part under the chin. . 


UCENTAU'RUS 0 erravg@-, of Bz, an auginentative particle, an 


x»T&vg-, a centaur] a fort of carrack or huge ſhip, having the ſign 


or figure of a centaur. 


BUcenTo'ro [BexeraugS-, &c. I the name of a large veſſel or ſtately 
galley, uſed by the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, 


when the doge and ſenate 


„* is 


go annually on aſcenſion-day with much 


pomp, and throw a ring into it. 


BucEe'PHaLvs [of Bus, an ox, and x:pann, the head, i. e. bull's 


head] the horſe of Alexander the Great, ſo called on account of having 
the mark of a bull's head upon his ſhoulder : When he had his ſaddle 
on and harneſs, he would ſuffer none but Alexander to ride him, and 
would as it were kneel down to take him up, and being wounded in the 


battle with Porus, he carried the king to a place of tafety, and imme 


diately dropped down dead. Alexander built a magnificent tomb for 
him, and founded a city to his memory, calling it Bucephalia, in the 
place where he firſt fell, which is ſuppoſed to be now called Lahor, the 
capital of Pengah in Indoſtan or Rauci, now a fine populous city. 
Bu'ceras Ro” Gr. ] the herb feenugreek. _ 3 
Bu'csx18M, the doctrine of Bucer, a proteſtant divine, born at 
Scheleſtadt, A. D. 1491, and who died at Cambridge, 1 1 He 


was embarraſſed between the two opinions of Luther and 


uinglius, 


and choſe rather to 2 in general and ambiguous expreſſions, to 


procure a good unde 


nding between them both. If we might vary 


from ſcripture, ſays Calvin, I know very well how much more tole- 
rable BucgRIsM Buceriſmus] is than CALvixis .“ See a more full 
account of him in an Who adds, from Mekhior Adams, that Pe- 


ter Martyr conform 
afterwar 


himſelf for ſome time to Bucer's language, and 
left it, when he ſaw the dangerous conſequences of it; which 


were, that on the one hand it did not /atisfy the Lutherans, and, on the 
other, gave offence to the weak and perplex d, and embarraſi d them 
in ſuch a manner, that they could not tell what to believe on that 


point, 


Bucn,. a town of Guienne, in France, which gives name to a ter: i- 
tory called Le Capitulat de Buch. | | | | 

Bu'caan, a county or diſtrict of Aberdeenſhire, in Scotland: it 
gives title of earl to the ge nag of Erſkine. 


miles ſouth-weſt of U 


Bucaa'w, an Ae 


Bu“ choan, a city of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the eaſt fide | 
of the lake of Coultance, and about 12 miles 


ſtance. 


Swabia, in Germany, about 2g 


city o 


eaſt of the city of Con- 


Boca {with botaniſts] the herb king's conſound. 


a he-goat. 


Buck [bucca, Sax. bwch, Wel. ouc, Fr. ecco, It. bock, Su. and Ger. 
a male deer of the fallow kind j a male rabbet, goat, c. 


Buck [bauche, Ger. ſuds or lye, bucato, It.] a lye mate of aſhes, 
Buck? I wou'd I cou'd waſh myſelf of the buct. Shakefpeare. 2. The 


clothes waſhed. in the lye. 


Not able to travel with her furred pack, 


ſhe waſhes backs here at home. Shakeſpeare. __ 65 
To Buck, verb agut. to copulate as bucks and does ; as, Bucking- 


time. ; 
To Buck Chthes [imbuceutare, It.) to waſh linnen with lye. 


Throw foul linen upon hi 


s as if going to bucking. Shakeſpeare. 


Buck of the firft Head Ca hunting term] a buck in the fifth year. 


To take Buck, to admit the buck to af a buck 


A great Buck. Rel hunters] one in 


ſixth year 


year . 
Buct nan [of buck and baſket] the baſket in which foul clothes 


are carried to be waſh 


They convey'd me into à buck-ba/tet, 7: 


me in with foul ſhirts. Shakeſpeare. 8 | 
Bu'cxBzan [of bockeboonen, Du.] a plant which is a ſpecies ef tre 

foil. The bitter nauſeous plants; as, centaury, &uckbane, Flyyer. 

4. 2 the maſt of che beech tree. 


Buck-S: 


deer 


a plant that agrees in flower 


ſin. old law] a deer hay, a toil, a large n> to 0 
3 Plantain 2 Lat. from the form of the leaf] 


and fruit with the plantain, but its lea 
27 | "OW 


y is properly ſo called, 
aid to be derived from the in- 


broiled or roaſted, to eat 
d boucaning hence our bou- 


upon 


and between 


o 


— 


A 
2 4 * wel a x 6 * * 
S . ä F 


B UG 


fe deeply cut in on the edges, whereas thoſe of the Plantain are either 
entire, a but ſlightly pry ty The ſpecies" are four: The gar- 
den buckſhorn plantain, or hartſnorn, &. This ſpecies, "tho? ed 
a garden plant, is found wid on moſt confions, where. appears 
9 10 very different frotn the garden kind, as being little mere than 4 
fourth part ſo large. It was formerly cultivated as a fallad herb, but 
at preſent wholly diſuſed. MIL. 
Duck. Torn [r bammus, Lat. ſuppoſed to be ſo called from buec, 
Sax. the belly] a ſhrab with a fünnel-ſhaped flower, of one leaf, 
whoſe berries are of a purgir nw which incloſe-four ſeeds; The 
fpecies are three: The: firft, which is ealled eommon purgin  buck- 
thorn, is very common in hedges; the berries of which afe uſed in me- 
dicine, particularly for making a fyrup; which wus formerly in great 
„„ W es eee een, e 
„ cn 3 bg ns 474 eee 
Buck heat [buckweitz, Ger. fagopyrum, Lat. ] a ſort of grain that 


is excellent” food for ſwine and poultry. The flowers grow in a ſpike, | 


or brünched, from the wings of the leaves. The ſpecies are: 1. Com- 
mon upright buckwheat. 2. Common ereeping buckwheat. The 
firſt is cultivated in England, and is a great improvement to barfen 
land. The fecond grows wild. Miller. eee eee 
 Bv'cxer [of buc, Sax. a flagon, or baquet, Fr.] 1. A kind of pail 
ns of leather, and commonly uſed for carrying water to quench 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire. Dryden. 
2. A pail of wood with an handle; the-veſſel in which water is drawn 
out of a well. TELE | . : 
A A deep well owes two backers. Shakeſpeare. 
” Bvexer-Repe [on ſhipboard] a rope faſtened to the bucket for 
drawing water up the ſides of the ſhip. 5 
2 Ruined als; a borough town of Buckinghamſhire, on the river 
Ouſe, about 17 miles from Ayleſbury, and 57 from London, It 1s the 
county ton of Buckinghatnſhire; and fends two members to parlia- 


ent. | 7 8 
Meet en eit, an inland county, having Northamptonſhire 

n the north, Bedford, Hertford, and Middleſex, on the eaſt; Berk- 
de, from which it is divided by the river Thames, on the ſouth, 
and Oxfordfhite on the weſt. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Bu'ckLE [boucle, Fr, bwecl, Wel. and the ſame in the Armorie, 
buchet, Teut. probably of bugan, Sax. to bend] 1. A ſquate or round 
hoops with a tongue faſtened with a thong or ſtrap of leather, for ſad- 
ates, ſhoes, and other uſes: © 2. A curl of hair; the ſtate of the hair 
criſped and curled, _ | e * 

Ilie lets his wig lie in ButHle. Addiſon. e 
Jo ktep BuckLe' and Tengur togethir, or to make both ends meet; 
that is, to have juft where withal to ſubſiſt and no more. OT 

To BuckLe,. verb ac. [of boucler; Fr. or buzan, Sax.] 1. To 
falten with buckles: 2. To prepare to do any thing. A metaphor | 
en anne I er no 

x Catching up in hafte his three-ſquare field. 
And ſhining helmet; ſoon baci{r# him to the field. Spenſer. 
3. To join in battle. The foot of the avant- guard were buckled with 

chem 18 Fight: Hayward. 4. To confnee. 6 
How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
Tuhat the ſtretehing of a {nd | 
' © Buckles in his ſum of age. Shakeſprare.” 
5.. To put hair. into A „„ 
JT o BuckLE, verb neut. ¶bucken, Ger.] 1. To bend, to bow. 
7 Fever-weaken'd joints, Fry | 
, Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, Buckle under life. Shakeſpeare. 
„ To buckle to, to apply to, to attend. Go buckle to the law. 
Dryden. Make them buckle to the thing propos'd. Locke. 3. To 
buckle with, to engage with, to encounter. | 
| For fingle combat thou ſhalt buck/e wvith me. Shakeſpeare. 

| an. Ibweclan, Wel. Souclier, Fr.] a fort of defenfive armour 
to ſkreen the body from the blows of the enemy. It was buckled, on 
the arm: figuratively, defence, protection. Their dictator Fabius, 
the old Romans called the cler of Rome. | 
_ BvcxLtk of Be, a piece cut off from the ſurloin. 

+ To ButkLrx [from the noun} to ſupport, to defend. 

6 I'll buckler. thee againſt a million. Shake peare. 
Fock ak- Tic, an heb eilled Chris thork 2 
Bu'cxxnau, or BuckkAnau, a market town of Norfolk, on the 
hy Wavetiey, about nine miles from Thetford, and 79 from Lon- 

J 5 | 2 1 "OS 
+ Bv'cKoR, a province of the Eaſt Indies, fitzated: on the river Indus, 
having the province of Multan on the north, and Tatta on the ſouth. 

„ By'ckkam [bougran, Fr. buckerame, Ital.] a fort of ſtrong linne 
cloth ſtiffened with gun, ufed by taylors, Ray-makers, &. 

Bu'ckRAMs, an herb, called wild garlic. ; nn 

_ Bu'cx50M, or BV xo [bucfyom, Sax. from buzan, to bend. It 
driginally fiphified obedient, — de Treviſa, a clergyman, tells his 
patron, that he is obedient and burom to all his commands. In an 
old form of marriage uſed before the reformation, the bride protmiſed 

o be obedient and byxzm in bed and at board, from which expreſſion, 
wet well underſtood, its preſeht meaning ſeems to be derived. Johnson] 

Obedient, obſequious. He did countenance the Iriſh, thinking 
thereby to make them fore tractable and Saxon to his government. 


: - 


anjare... _ „ Was os a: 
Spore He with broad fails . „ 
e N Moy V l 
.. A freſh child er the Sen worn. is. 
gs E her with thee, a 3 E 
.So buxon, blithe, atid Yeborair. © Milton, wen 


2. Jolly, propenſe, or forward to amour, afvibipus, wariton, Fe. 
27 * N to the buxom god the virgin volt Dipden. 775 0 
„Bu CKS0OMELY), amorouſly, Wwantohl ß. 
oo. U CKSOMENESS, propentcy to umgür, r. N \ „ 

UCOLIC, adj. | bucolique, Pr.] p . 
5 55 74 e buccobice, It. Nον,, of Burnie, Gr. 
5 50 r 


4 4 


Tk ſongs ot poems, in which Herdſmen and eountry 
EEC 
6 tr m tte rs. ag ; 4706 ” > \ 1 | r ; | 

. BOCRA Nut, Lat; Tü Botany] the herb'talves-ſhout, + 


s full ſeven leagues broad. It has a good trade, and is frong!y i 


2. The ſkin of elks and oxen dreſſed in oil, and prepared alte b 


4 To Burr, verb 


 Bu'yezTzr [of buffet] a boxer, one that buffets. 
Burr ?[bonffle, Fr. che ſame with buffalo. 


BUF. 


_ Bub{bouten, Ern buttones It. Jun, Sp.] a young ſprout, the b! AN 
ſhoot or gem of a plant. ; | = 
0 As the moſt forward d | 
Is eaten by the canker e er it blow, 
Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 4 
IIs turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, TEE = Ft 0 
Loſing his verdure even in the prime. Shaleſpeare. 
2 = calf of the firſt year, ſo called becauſe its horns a; 11 
e Dud. | _— . 1 
My dear Bun (my deary, bum, &c.] an endearing expreſſion fun 
a wife to her huſpand. See the play call'd the Country Wife. = 
To Bun, verb neat:{boutarinery Fr.] 1. To put forth young n 
or buds as trees do. Bud furth as a roſe. Acclgfliaſt. f 1 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth foreheads rear d. D,,,, (" 
2. To be in the bloom, or a growing. = * 
Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 


Whither away Shakeſpeare. - N 
To Bup, verb act. to inboulate, or graft, by inſerting a bud im 


the rind of another tree. Of apricots; the largeſt maſculine is ny; M 
improved by budding upon a peachſtock. Temple. FI 
ub, the capital of Lower Hungary, about 130. miles ſouth, e 
of Vienna: It ſtands on the fide of a hill, on the ſouth-weſt {ide 0:1, 
Danube, and is well fortified and defended by a caſtle, eſteemed :! 
of the ſtrongeſt fortrefles in Hungary. + fr 6 9; 
Bvu'ppesDaLls, or Bo“ TEsDALE, a market town of Suffolk, neatuh 
borders of Norfolk, 8 i miles from London.. _ == 
To Bv'vpLE [a mining term] to waſh and cleanſe lapis calai; Wi 
_ Bvuvce, fub/. the drefled ſkin or furr of lambs. = 
To Bupcs [bouger, Fr.] to move or ſtir off a plate. A low wor 
The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge, 
From raſcals worſe than they. Shakeſpeare. | 
Bube, adj. [of uncertain etymology] ſurly, ſtiff, formal. 
O fooliſhneſs of men ! that lend your ears 
To thoſe budge doctors of the Roics,, Milton. 
Bupce Baichelors, a company: of poor old men cloathed in lo 
gowns lined with lambs furr; who attend on the lord mayor of thety 
of London, at the ſolemnity of the public ſhew on the firſt day tha, 
enters upon his office. Every freeman called upon the livery, a. 
fuſing it under the pretext of incapacity, is obliged to make oi 2., 
the number, if required. 
Bupee Barrel ¶ in ſhips] a ſmall tin barrel to hold gunpor RS 
having a caſe or purſe of leather covering the head, to hinder the 
der from taking fire. A „ 14 
Bu box [from the verb] he that ſtirs from the place. 
Let the firſt badger die the other's ſlave. 4% th 
Buber [boagette, Fr.] 1. A bag of ſnapſack, ſuch as myh 
eaſily carried. AT LADS | 
Tinkers may have leave to live, + 
| And bear the ſowſkin budget.  Shabeſpearr. . 
2. It is applied to a ſtore or ſtock. Nature brought off the cat, vit 
the fox's whole budget of inventions fail'd him. 4'£frange. 2 
Bvu'pixGen, the capital of a country of the ſame name in Gemm Wl 
ſituated in the circle of the Upper Rhine, about 20 miles north e 
Frankfort. | 2 2 RN OCR. 5% 25 F 
Bupo'a, a city of Dalmatia it is a biſhop's ſee, and ſituated uu 
gulph of Venice. „ 4 
UDWE'lS, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the river Mu 
about 65 miles ſouth of Prague. 1 A 
Bu'pziack Ta'kTaRy, a country ſubject to the Turks, ſiusteda T. 
the rivers Neiſter, Bog, and Nieper; having Poland and Ruſia on, 
north, Little Tartary on the caſt, the Black Sea on the fouth, __—  - 
Beflarabia on the welt. ' et HR E a Ls . 
- Bu'snos-AYREs, one of the moſt conſiderable Spaniſh ports on 0 
eaſt coaſt of South America, fituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the Wl 
Plata, and about 50 leagues from its mouth; and yet here the 8 


tified. |: Lat 36* 8. Longo? Wong oe: - 
Burr {6uffalo, of buffie, Fr. ſo called from the likeneſs it beant 
the ſkin of an ox] 1. A ſort of thick tz leather, prepared fond 
ſkin of the buffalo; uſed for ſword-belts and waiſt-belts. N 
A viſage rough, . .. | 


Deform'd, unfeatur'd; and a ſkin of buf. Dryden. 


ſame manner as that of the buffalo. 3. A military coat made of 
leather, fo that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. | 

A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in gf. Shake/prort 
4. Stout, reſolute z. as, to land: buff, againſt all misfortunes: f 
bably from the toughneſs of that leather... +... 
To Beep 45 Fr.] to ſtrike; It is no obſolete. 


To have 6% d out the blood | 
Prom ouglit but a block. Bun Jules gy 
| Bu'yraLo, Burr, or Bur oute, Fr. bufole, Ir. % 
a wild ox, or 2 ** like 2 — in 1 

N  Hupfaioes, fat goats, a cows. * 11. ol 
Burr Tae, BY Im — ſort of cupboard for 
glaſſes, china-ware, e. -alſo-a large. table in a dining-r00% 
a fide-board; for the plates, 1 Sc. The rich bf 
colour'd ace. Dryden. "al 
Buren 2 It. Süd, Sp.]. à blow or box on the 
flap on the face with the fiſt. | 
ound his hole temples and his ears, | 


* | Nis 201 4 4 
lis buckler beats, dhe ſon of N tun d 
Wich theſe repeated buffets, quits the ground: h 
To Burrr, verb ad fromi-the noun [ abefutcar, 850 0 
box, ta ſtrilcs with the hand. N HOWE 
105 The torrent roar d, and we did bft it N 
With luſty finews, throwing it aſide; SH f | y 
to play at a boxing match. 


buffet for my love, I could lay on lie a 4 Shakeſprart 1 


v3} tte! 
- 'To'BuyyLe; to be puzzled, to be ata loſs. This was e Wl 
of that poor angry; buſting, well-meaning mortal, Finde Both 
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Ian Cufie, Fr. and lead] a ſenſeleſs aue ler * 
BurrIE-Headed [of buffle and he 


7 bang A largo heed head- like a 
buffalo, dull, fooliſh. 


1 butSalmaſios chuſes 
| EE ret 
1 themſelves like toads] 1. A common jeſter," a droll, a 
® OE a jack. f dding, who uſes low jeſts and antic geſtures. 
oclamation canvaſs'd. on a public ſtage; und become the ſport of 
| 1 Wotton. 2. He that ractiſes i cent raillery. | k 
| | The bold & Men, hene er they tread the green; | 
L Their motion mimics; but with jeſt obſcene.. Garth: | 
—_ Burroo'nery [bonffonnerte, Fr, * bneriay It. bufancria, Sp.] 1 The 
or practice of jeſting, drolling. arning becomes A and 
| wit buſfoonery. Locke. 2: Ridiculous pranks, ſcurrile mirth : 
Wplaces the accent inqpropatty on the firit ſyllable. Ka 1: 
| Whilſt it laſts; let buffooneryducceed - - ; 
_ To make us laugh, for never was more heed: Dod. wo | 
= Buro'svs 2 the toad · ſtone, a ſtone falſely imagined to be be bred 
dle head of a toad. Lat. 
Bus, a ſtinking inſect that infeQs bedſteats, &c. hgh 
cribes wings to it. 
| Let me flap this bug with gilded wings; | 
= * This painted child 0 of __ - ſtinks, and of Page: 
=» Bus bruco, It.] a flying inſect. 
= Bs or By BEAR Tie 1 el by ſome from big, by others from 
J : bug in Welch has t 2 2 an imaginary 0 ob- 
| or ſpectre, generally uſed for a falſe terror. 
| V Each nr" leaf and whiſtling wind they bear, 
| As ghaſtly rate their hair on end does rear. Spenſer. 
uch e thoughts once got into the tender minds of children, ſink 
zep. Locke. 
Bu or, a town of Japan, the capital of the kingdom of that name 
the iſle Ximo. 
Boon x, a territory in France, being the ſouth. divifion of Breſſe, 
B ndy, on the frontiers of Savoy; 
To Bu“ on [bougeronner, Fr. 8 Sp: but Menage chuſes 
& derive it from Bulgarians, a people infamous for unnatural luſt] 
| Fcopulate with a beaſt; alſo with a man or woman -unnaturally. 
bocca ER {horgre, Fr, bujarrdn, Spi] one who copulates beaſt- 
E 3 * 
Bu 'ocery, any unnatural copulation of ſpecies or ſexes. 
*. GGINEss, abounding with, or having buggs Fifa 
zu cor [of bag] full of buggs 
Bv'c1a, a port town of the gdom of Alpiers, i in Africa, ftuated 
put 60 miles eaſt of the city of Algiers; 
dv'cie; a port town of Egypt, tuated on the weſtern thore of the 
: * almoſt oppofite to Zi lon ; it is the port town to Mecca, and 
ut 100 miles weſt of it: 
BU GLE {of buena, Lat. an heifer] a kind of wild ox. 
Bu 'GLER n a kind of herb with a flower of one leaf 
many oblon . ſhut up in a husk; the flowers are 
d in apart round the ſtalk The bugle is greatly ed as a 
nerary herb, and is uſed both externally and internally. 


eclets, and bugle eye- balls. Shake/pea 
* Pers, or BucLe-Horn [of bugen, — to bend. inner. of bu- 
Lat. an heifer. Junius Or bon Gugle, the bonaſus, and Horn] 
2 18 — FG RE * | | | 
_  Thehory dagh fall, , 2 
F A Which hung adown — in-ewiftel 4 Spenſer. © 
Hang my le in an inviſible baldric. — 

= His gave his 6g/e-bornablaſt. Tickell. 
Bu'cLoss [bugloſe, Fr. buglefſa, It. Bugleſa, Sp. bughſes, Lat: of 
Wwore, Gr.] the herb 'ox-tongue, whoſe flowers are ſmall and tu- 
mh expanded in a round form, the ſeeds are like the head of a 
I The flowers are uſed in medicinal.cordials. Miller. 
3 dare ssuUEn Viaum, Lat. wine made of bugloſs, and uſed in me- 


. [pret. 1 built or have built, 3 part. paſſ. built ; bilden, Du. 
lian, Sax. irreg. werb'n2;] 1. To erect or — houſes, barns, 


. The head dreſs was built of cones and ſpines, 
ich ood iexceſlively high on the fide. of the head. Spefaror. 3. To 
ſe any thing on a rt, with os or worn. _ 
Love built un beauty, 3 dies. Donne. 
oBurD, verb neut. to reſt on, to rel K | 

To build on the interpretations of aka an author, Addifon. 
Por LDER IG he that builds, an architet. 
44 makes buildert miſs. . Sidney. 


| — 4] 4 fabric, an edifice. . I could not but 


gor ſtatues ſtill extant. Aauuiſan. 
e pauſes, and wife men buy them. Becauſe ſo many 
3 le min themſelves with the ſtebofibuilding, that buyers ſeldom fail 
f buying-at half coſt. Caſa Fatta, 
Yeu ple mon jf paga guaiito »cofa3 (A houſe When it's built, 

2 * omen planted, — rs the cost. 
Mixe, one whoſe plan is Wes i vppaſit kdes 

aud its parts diſpoſed with ſymmetr y). 

bee that Which is not comeinewitdik nal | and 
— and whole parts have not «-Jaſk relatidione'to 


ion, 
Iifulated Bums, one which is not attabh'd ade — 


ou Public noreommunication'but by a narrow 
red BurLDING, er dunt Boilpmo, ſuch, the area of. 
— erer of ſtone are hidden. -* - -- 
Ty" { Builds as dhe built of a ſkip, We the 
N | orfaion A word uſed among work people 
i the kal, ſo different is the fight. Dryden: 


r * 
| i 
j «A 
* 1 i 7 
P ny 8 * 
L 4 2 


Bu'GLEsS, a ſoxt of glaſs beads, of S—_— klatkcoloar s as, bugle | 


webs ; 20 riſe uny edifice from the ground. 2. To rear up in ge- 
. a cou 


- of bo ſack ancient coins à8 relate to any ofthe build- 


8 is: encompaſſed with a e a5 \the Monument, 
Engaged Donis, one encoinpalied, having no * "og 


ant ener dender ef e placo/on-which it ſtands, aud ef ahi 


vis 


Na epuntry has ſo little ihipping: as Treland, the reaſon muſt bez the 
ſcarcity of timber proper for this Bit. 7 emple. 
Bor fir. part. and part. pay.) has, or is, built. 
Zutat, a town of Egypt, on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Nik, 
about two miles weſt of Grand Cairo, of which it is the port-town. 
It is a place of great — as all the veſſels going up an- down the 
Nile, make ſome ſta it is alſo near this place that thay cut 
the banks of the Nile e year, in order to *1 their canals; and 
overflow the 1 grounds ; without which the ſoil would 
Ley ag grain nor herba S. 

Bol Arnun SNA , Gr.] the herb atience of gieat Weck 

Bur ball, Fr. bulbo,It. bulbus, Lat. of g, Gr.] the round root 
oth plant that is wrapped about with many 2 peels, or ſkæinb one 
over-andther, as an onion ; or elſe ſet round with many little fcales, 

and ſending out many fibres from how rau of the root. Autumnal 
tuli ps, And bulbs. Evelyn. 

The Buzz! ſor apple] of the) oy The bulb or ball of the cye 
has its exterior — xs or-coat NN thick and tough. Na). 

BurnA“ E nen, Late] full of little round heads in the 
bag At a #1; % 

. [with herbalits an herb having leaves like leaks, and 

| K i dog's leek. 

. \BuzBoca'sranum dener, Gr. ] each Hur or pig. i 6! 

-  Bu'tBous [&»/beux, Fr. bulbo/o, It. bulboſus, Lat.] containing bulbs; 
conſiſting of bulbs ; applied to plants, whoſe roots have 1 8 heads, 


and are thence called bulbous plants, 


Buss [with floriſts] the round ſpired beards of flowtrs. 

Bur (oll Lat.] a'budget, mail, or Portmanteau. 
Buro, the capital of the province of Beugen in Ruſſia; denn. 
ted on the river Wolga. 

Boro A“R1, vince of European Turkey, boundel by the ri- 
ver Danube, which divides i it from Wallachia and Moldavia on the 
north, by the Black Sea on the eaſt, by Romania on the ſouth, and 
by Servia on the weſt. 

To Bure {ſpoken of a ſkip. It was originally written bilge : 
bilge was the lower part of the ſhip, where it ſwelled out, from billig, 
Sax. a bladder. Jobnſon] 1. To ſplit, by ſtriking upon a rock or 


qr one 
Thrice round the ſhip we toſt, 
Then 6u/g'd at once, and in the deep was loft. Dryden. | 
2. To be prominent, or jut out ; a word moſtly uſed among work- 
men. Timber that 3ulges from its foundation, is ſaid to batter or 
hang over it. Moon. 
Bu LIux [bulimie, Fr. bulimia, It. REH, of "I an ox, or %, 


a term of augmentation, and Ay©-, hun 1 called alſo. bovina fa- 


mes, or tanina fames, Lat. and xb, Gr.] an inordinate appetite, 
attended with faintneſs and coldneſs of the extremities. . 
Burx [buce, Sax. bulcke, Du. the breaſt, or largeſt part of a man's 
body] 1. _— ſize, quantity ; as, ſhips of great bulk, 2. Great- 
{s: Objects cannot enter into the mind by their own 
natural alt, but they are taken in by their ideas. South. 3, The 
1 majority; or greater number. Wiſe men diſagree from the 
lt of the people. Addiſon. The bulk of the 2715 muſt de OE: 
Swift; 4. Main fabric. 
| He rais'd a ſigh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to — all his Bult, 
And end his being. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Bulx I bielcke, Dan. abeam} 1. A part of a building that j juts out ; 
as, to lay a rg upon a bulk. 2. A ſtall before a ſhop. 
Burk [5#/to, Sp. bulck, bulg, or bolg, the belly or roundnefs of a 
hip] ] the whole content of a ſlyp in her hold. 
IE uraps [in a ſhip] are partitions made athwart a ſhip wich 
boards, whereby one part 15 divided from another. 
To break Bux {a ſea term] ib to take out part of the ſhip” 8 cargo 
or lading out of the hold. 
Burk F Goods [wich ſailors] the whoie parcel, or cargo in a 


uE Head afore' [in a ſhip} a partition betweeti the foreeatl and 


grating in the ſhip's head. 


To Bol xk ent, to jut out. 

Bu'LKINess fof bulky]- bienel df Hindi er ſite. Whear xtrot 
ſerve inſtead of money, becauſe of its bu/kinefs. Locke: 

Bu'Lky [of bulk, >: 
of ſtature or ſize: Latreus, the bulkieft of the double race. Dryden. 
Bulky and high ſhips. Arbuthnot: ; 

Buri. [bull, or bullence, Sax. bolle, or buffe, Du. bull-ochſe;” L. 
Ger. ] 1. The male to che cow, the he of black-cattle, which, when 
-caftrated, is called an ox. 2: In the ſcripture it denotes an enemy, 

owerful, fierce, and violent. Man bull, have 1 me, ſtrong 
ulls of Baſban. Pſatms. 3. One ofa figns in the zodiac. 

At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous fin, 


he ba; And the bright bull receives him. | * . 

| Bur: (bull, Dü. oribulle, Lat. —— 2 nent 
en a letter diſpatched from the Roman chanc ſealed wi 
lead, anſwering te the edicts, letters patents, c. of ecular inces. 
If thele bulls — of Juſtice and executary, che lead is on 
à hempen cord. but if letters of grace, the lead is kung on a fen 


thread. A bull is letters called apoſtolic TX canoniſts, ſtrengthen- 


ed with a leaden ſeul, and containing in the commands aud 2 
erees of the h e 23 was a ſont of ornament wore by the 
young 2 being round; or of 92 of a heart, 
un hun t their opt Ti like Gamen ere Thoſe bulle 


ande to be hang eo the diplomas of the emperors and 
— they had TAME of al. MAtbiithnet. 
who ByLLs the cow muff keep the talk. That is, he who be- 
gets v haltend danft keep it; or, ke Who lies with a woman, is in dan- 
* obliged to keep the child, whether” be be the father or 


— or Toxwn BUL E= ame given opprobrioully to whore- 
- ters. A low. and cant word? an 
Dort, or Pella Cane Domini, à bull of excommunication and 
Anathema, rehd "before the ** on holy Thurſday, againſt 
NOAA N which the pope tvs 8 ork 


uce and IT7 Sax. big, grols, maſſy, large 5 


a 
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as his thunder. Thoſe crimes which are condemned by this bull, ate 
not to be abſolved by rr e Fear 
Bull, impropriety of ſpeeth, or lunder, ſome ſort of contradic-. 
tion. It is what the Engliſh call a u,, in the expreſſion, though the 
ſenſe be manifeſt enough. Pope. 7, Borg, Ha . 
Bus, in compoſition, generally denotes the 1 fize of any 
things. as, Hull head, bul{-front, and therefore is only an incluſive 
particle, without much reference ſometimes to its original ſignification. 


2 08. BA FR 0 
5 Calle BvL, an ordinance or ſtatute made by the emperor Charles 
V. A. D, 1536. it treats concerning the form or manner of _ 
" emperor: of Germany; It is ſo called from a golden ſeal w 
BNR. os rr 8 ; 1 0 
Bur- Air % [of Bl and bait] the ſport of „ 5:9wp with 
dogs. Trajan was in the 5th year of his tribuneſhip, when he en- 
tertained the people with a horſe-race or bu/l-baiting. __ 
BuL1-Bter {of bull and beef} coarſe beef, or the of a bull. 
Their porridge and their fat b4//-berves. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Jo book like Bur I- EE, to look big. A cant phraſe. 
BulL-BTOOAAVS Se Bold. beggars. This word probably 
the infolence of thoſe . 
bull. Johnſon] Something terrible to frighten children. 1 
fulminations from the vatican were turned into ridicule, and as they 
were called bu/l-beggars, they were uſed as words of ſcorn and con- 
tempt. ; Aylife. 4 2 ; : 
Burx-cAr [of bulland ca] a he-calf. e ee 
Still ran and roared, as ever I heard bull-calf. Shakeſpeare. 
Bür- Dod [of ba and dog] a dog of a particular form, remarka- 
ple for his courage. He is uſed in bull-baiting ; and this ſpecies is 
o peculiar to Britain, that they are ſaid to degenerate when th 
are carried to other countries. 8 The harmleſs part of him is 
no mote than that of a bull. dog; they are tame no longer than they 
are not offended. Addiſon. : | 
Bur- v EAST, a feſtival obſerved in Spain and Portugal, at which 
wild bulls are encounter'd by men on horſeback, armed with lances. 


BuLL-*1ncy, a ſmall bird, that has neither ſong nor whiſtle of 


its own, yet is very 1 to learn, if taught. we 
Ĩ) be black-bird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bull. finch anſwers from the groves: Thom/on. 
 BuLL-FLy; or Bu&i-BEB, an inſect. Bull-bee ſeems a corrup- 
tion of bum, or humble-bee: - 12 e 
N [of ball and head] 1. An inſect. 2. A ſtupid fellow, 
a blockhead. 3. The miller's-thumb, or bull-head, is a fiſh of no 
pleaſing ſhape, with a head big and flat, much greater than ſuitable 
to its body z a mouth very wide, and uſually gaping - he is without 
teeth, but his lips are yery rough, much like a file ; he hath two fins 
near to his pills, which are roundiſh or creſted ; two fins under his 
belly, two on the back, two- below the vent, and the fin of his tail is 
round. Nature hath painted his body with whitiſh, blackiſh; and brown- 
iſh ſpots. They are uſually full of ſpawn all the ſummer, which 
ſwells their vents in the form of a dug. The bull-head ſpawns in 
Apes, in winter we know no more what becomes of them, than of 
s or ſwallows. Walton. 4. A little black water vermin. 
_ BuLL-TROUT, a ſpecies of trout. There is in Northumberland a 
trout called a bull-trout, of a much greater length and bignefs than 
any in theſe ſouthern parts. Walton. BOLSSEY 
Burr- werd, an herb, the ſame with knapweed. Re | 
Burr's-wonr, or Bisnor's-wz ED [ammi, Lat.] an umbelli- 
wy plant, with ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine. 
- Bvu'LLace [probably, . Bulli. cye] the name of a plum. 
* a ſalt houſe, falt-pit, or other place where ſalt is 
iled. 
BuLLa'TzD {ba/latus, Lat.] boiling and bubbling. 
| Bu'LLen, Ralls of hemp fle. 275 
_ Bvu'lLExGRR [old Saxon] a ſort of little ſea veſſel or boat. 
_* Bu'lLET [bouler, Fr. probably from 60ʃus, Lat. a round clod of 
earth] a round ball of iron or lead for cannon,” muſket, Ic. 
| Red hot BulLeTs [in the art of war] bullets heated red hot in a 
— and e 3 uw of 3 that has had —_—_ 
| e.or tu Tam own it, to be. diſcharged into a 
town w fire the houſes, Ce. e | - 
.  Dv'tiimoNo, or Bu'LLiMony, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of grain 
e as peaſe, oats, vetches, &c. | | 
_ Bvu'LLiow [probably of 4:l/on, Fr. or bellun, Sp. copper, with 
ſome ſilver in it to make money] gold or ſilver in the mals, or bil- 
let, unwrought and uncoined ; alſo the place where they are brought 
to be tried and exchanged for the king. But if the remark made by a 
moſt judicious critic, on that clauſe in Milton, be right, 
Ms e And ſcum'd the bu/lion droſg ——_— 5 
the true etymology of the word ſhould be from bullio, Lat. to boyle. 
« The word. bullion, ſays he, does not fignity . ore, as Dr. 
Bentley imagines, but ore boiled or boiling; and when the droſs is 
taken off, then it is purified ore. Milton makes bullion an adjective 
here; a thing very frequent with. him; and ſo bullion dro/s may ſig- 
_ nify drofß <vbich came from. the metal, as Spencer expreſſes it ; or th 
droſs that ſwam on the ſurfare of the boiling ore.” A Review of 
the Text of Milton's Paradiſe Left, p. 44- 57 N 8 0 ache 
Bur ziox [of WP er] 3 ſet on by way of ornament on the 
breaſt- horſes. 52 ; l 
 Dv'LLITon: (Balle, Lat.] the at or ſtate of boiling. Barn. 
BolLroex [of bal, bullence, Sax.] a young bull gelt. 
N or Bur Lx ko N probably, g. 4. of as. n corrup- 
© tion in the pronunciation, Shan,. This is very prol right z. or 
from bulky, or. bull-exed, which are leſs able. May it not 
come from zul che pope's letter, implying the inſlence of thoſe 
who came inveſted. with authority from the papal court ? 1257207) 
1. A bluftering, 93 —ç— fellow; generally a man that has obly 
..the appearance of courage. - What. laps "ay duh rock ? \Shobepearr. 
At lding hero is a more tolerable character than a bally ih petticoats. 


” 


* 


- Addiſor. - 2, In vulgar language it denotes a perſon that attenda 
_ . frumpets, and defends them in Ret Ld Heron t | 


| » Ul r night rambles. In comes a crew 
of roaring bullics, wich their weackes.. L'Eflrange. rt 


- 'came from 
who beg'd, or raiſed money by the « Wy 
: "Thiltren. Theſe 


z. Linen interwoven with flax, ra ip omg 


| tern bumps within a reed. Dryden. LID. 4 


a of a clown. 
e tells. Clariſſa. This word is probably fo 


hard boiled Bell, 3. A cluſter, many things of the 1451 


| Kvell 2 to gon 
To Buncx from the noun}: ell out in a b x nob 1 6. 


To BviLy, verb a#. from the noun] to overbear with noiſe, 9 _ 
with 'menaces. Ng” | LADY? = 
| Prentices, pariſh Tlerks, and hectors meet, | 
Hle that 3s drunk, or bully'd, pays the treat. King. _— 
To BvtLy, verb mut. to be noiſ and quarrelſome ; as, how K I EO 
fellow bu/lies and bluſters. - | 1 Fats at s = 
Bor LY M, a horned beetle. It ſeems the fame with bull % i RS Sax 
BvL us [of hu and r, bull. ure, Sax. ] a plant. It is au get 
ruſh, ſuch as grows in riyers, without knots, though Dryden f, q 
given it the epithet df knotty; confounding it — Am the 1 
I be #notty bulruſs next in order ſtood: Dryden. = 
BvT EI, the branny part of meal that has been boulted and bmi: ! 
Burwank [g. 4. round work, of boll-and'werck, Ger bolwert, u n 
balvarte, Sp. bolwarcke, Du. probably only from its ſtrengtb ! 
largeneſs. Jobnſen] 1. Fortification, citadel; as, earthern du 
gainſt the ocean flood. Fairfax. Our naval ſtrength is a general 
wark to the Britiſh nation: Addiſon. 3. A ſecurity: Some make, 
wars their bulwark. Shakeſpeare, "© £51 = 
To BuLwark [from the noun] to fortify; to ftrengthen with hi! - 
warks. No ##/wark'd town. Addiſon. | = 
Bun 72. bodem, Du. the bottom, or bomm, Du. a du 


that part of the body that perſons ſit on, the buttocks. j | 
; _ u, in conmipoſition, denotes any thing mean and low; as, 2 — 
at, 47 | 15 7 9, ; : 
BuM-Bailire [of bam and pes bailiF of the meaneſt 1» o Bu 
one employed in arreſts. Scout for hi | Th 


at the corner of the orch ff 


like a bum-bailiff. Shakeſpeare. | IOP 
BuM-FoODDER, a paper for a neceſſary uſe. A very low word, 

 Bu'mparD, wrongly for Bo'muBarD, a great gun, a large band 

Yond ſame black cloud, yond huge one looks | 

Like a foul bumbard that would ſhed its liquor. Saen 

BumBas!'n [bombaſin, Fr. bambagino, It.] a kind of ſtuff nal 
ſilk and cotton. | | 


U'NGL1 
Eprofeſlic 
L Wont an) 


Bumsa'sT, falſely ſpelt from BowBasr [the etymology of uh * 
I am now very doubtſul of, bombaſt and bombaſine being menu x $a 5 
with 3 probability by Junius, as coming from boom, a tree, a =. mages 
ſein, ſilk; the ſilk or cotton of a tree, Fobn/on..)] 1. A cloth nade er pr 


the ſewing one ſtuff upon another, patchwork, The uſual untuf 

— bits ſew'd into ermine. Grew. 2. Linen ſtuffed with coun 
ng. | | 

4 Pleaſant: jeſt and courteſy | 

As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. Shake/ror: 


.. 
U NAs | 
4 . 


 BumnasT Words or Stile, a flown, unintelligible way 


expreſſion; jargon. Sir | 
To Buusa'sTe [of bum and fe] to beat or bang; a low wi. 
BumicEt'LL1 [among the Africans] a ſe& of Mahometans, falt 
be great ſorcerers, who pretend to fight againſt the devil, and f 
uently run about covered with blood and bruiſes in a terrible try! 
eee they counterfeit a combat with him at noon-day, for it 
ſpace of two or three hours, and that in the preſence of numb" Wt 
people, uſing darts, javelins and ſcimitars, &e.- laying about then! in the mi, 
a deſperate manner, till they fall down on 2 as op. in ore 


by blows. And having a little, recover ſpirits end ene Buxr [ 
off. I muſt here, in Auger to the reader obſerve once for al ura, 
reference to Mr. Bai 


wy accounts of the Mabometan ſefts; i 
they are not much to depended on,. where he has not given l 
vouchers : for want of which, it is not eaſy always to rectify de "i 
takes, though done in many places, where not only the Malm 
but alſo the Jewiſh and Chriftian theology ate concerned. 
| Bvuy [perhaps from bum, as being prominent. 2 2 a res mu/cas.. ( 
or 1 a ſtanding out of a thing beyond the ſeveſ face. verachten 
bumps his forehead riſes. es. ol 09 BT 2 meaning is 
To Bvur [benbar, Lat. J to make a loud noiſe or bomb; "i e notice 
Bows. It is applied, I think, only to the bitterm. 7041/11: AW d are as Fine! 
K * ning, or t 


BU'NTINGF0: 
ie little rive 


er (e 
eetimes an en 
oer the anch 
ſea mark. 


Bu aka [from dung] ate filed till the liquor runs ore 


brim, —— his delight | A 
; in ying bumpe! 7. | | N 
Zu ux [this A uncertain etymology; Dr. Henſhav # 
rives it oſ pumphin,. or en, a kind of Alek gourd or mel 
or other ordinary fare, as the meaner ſort of country people eat ; aut 
chuſe to derive it of boomken, Du. a little tree; and a blocki®” 
Latin is called pes, the Rock of a tree; bump is uſed among n 
for a knob or lump, may not bumpkin be much the fame it! ct 
pate, loggerhead, block and blockhead ? Fobnfer] a country dh 
an —— CO | EE | 
2758 vy bumpking t wi care, 
Can never dance * fore with > biking air, 97, 
Bu'MPXINGLY, adj. 2 bumpkin) having the manner? 1 
0 He gives an air of — romance 


1 


0 rain the 


no where elle 

Buncn [buncker, Dan. the of the mountains, 7051 © 

bably of bugno, It. a knot or wen} 1. A bump, a hard luuf 
rp bunch 


knob. The 


- 3. A number o 
ys, or #' bunch of radiſh. + 


creſt, 


ſu 
of 


in prominences; as, bunching out into a large roun 


-Bv'ncupaered: [of bunch, and back] having a bunch on bee 
This pois nous bunchbact'd toad. Shakeſpeare. 00d in bod 
4 ncutp Pod: [with J thoſe pods that ſtand oui 

and/in which the ſeed is lodged. + „ knots © 
| Boatcurd: Nes Lin botany] all ſack round roots as hae 
knots in then. 185 1 7 x rot t99 


4, 
* 
2 * 
1 


BUR 


1 2 by eating foul diet. : 1 
—__ cums, the quality of being bunchy, or growing 
bs” — from bunch] growing * bunches, knotty. A bunchy 


Grew. | . n e $4 ; 
1 dle, Du. biinvel, Ger. bindels, Su. bindela, byn- 
agg Ln rub A parcel of any things rolled or bound 
ppether j as, a bundle of hemp, Se. 2. A toll, any thing rolled 
In the form of a cylinder. A great bunale of Flanders lace. Spec. 


ap 

x = 
Rn) 
e 
1 


* 1 wh; 
va 
9 


eral thi ill not be bundled up. Locke. . ns 
1 8 term] a ſort of records of chancery, lying in the 
of the Rolls; as the files of bills and anſwers. in Chancery, Oc. 


a ſtopple - the w 

che bung-ſtick, or plug. Mortimer: | 
o Bu — [bondonner, f r. ] to up with a bung. 
oro- nor [from bung and hole 
=, and then ſtopped with a bung. 
To BuxcLs, verb neut. to perform any 


thing awkwardly or clum- 


When men want light, 1455 WR 

_ They make but Igling work. Dryden. See Bunce, 
To vv, verb a8. to cobble, to botch. | 

= Their int'reſt is not finely drawn and hid. 
1 But ſeams are coarſely bungled up and ſeen. Dryden. 
ern [from the verb] a botch, a elumſey- performance, awk. 
ies. Errors and bungles are committed when the matter is inapt. 


NEA [bongler, Wel. q. bin y gler. i. e. the laſt or loweſt of 
profeſlion. Davies. ] an awkward cobling workman, Oc. a man 
jont any ſkill, z Nh | 
= Had features ev'ry bung/er can command; 3 
Io draw true beauty ſhews a maſter's hand. Dryden. 
ore [from bung/ing] awkwardly; coblingly, &c. Exe- 
but bunglingly. Bentley. . | 

BU NCLINGNESS 


| "3 | 1140 la Gr.] the turnip - root. Diaſcorid. Lib. 2. G 159. 


rob. of bunn#las, Sp. a ſort of fritters, or of bonus, Lat. 
d. à well reliſhed cake] a ſort of cake of ſweet bread. 
wwrt [corrupted, according to Skinner, from bent] a ſwelling 
an increaſing wy The Wear is a frith, having in it a bunt 
bd, with an eye-hook, where the fiſh entering, upon the commg 
R with the ebb, are —_—_— Carew, 
UNT of à Sail [in a ſhip} the pouch or middle part of it, which 
to catch and keep the wind. 
be BUNT holds much liecward wind [ſea term] i. e. the middle of 
ail hangs too much to the leeward. . TE We 
ur Lines [in a ſhip] ſmall lines faſtened to the bottom of the 
i the middle part of the bolt ropes, uſed to hale up the bunt of 

ſail, in order to furl it up the better. ä 

o BuxT [from the noun} to ſwell out; as, the fail Bunes. 
WU NTER,. a cant word for one who picks up rags about the 
ts ; and. by way of contempt, applied to any low vulgar wo- 


+ 2 __ a bud, a ſort of lark. I took this lark for a hunting. 
ee peare. j | - h 
= Goſs-lhawk tribes not a BuxTinG. The Lat. ſay: aqui/a non 
nmuſcat. (an eagle don't catch flies.) The Germ. ſay : groſze 
verachten klaine ſchmach (great perſons deſpiſe ſmall affronts.) 
E meaning is, that great and generous perſons think it beneath them 
| e notice of or reſent every little injury offered them, by ſuch 
re as much inferior to them in character, reputation; or parts, as 
ating, or the leaſt of birds, is inferior to an eagle. . 
on the ford 


onrimorond. a market town of Hertfordſhire, built 
ee little river Rib, 12 Miles from Hertford, and 32 from Lon- 
25 Budy [bovt, boxe, Fr. 


. 3 | NN 
3 7 


Nr Sp.] a piece of wood or cork, and 


n etimes an empty caſk or barrel, ſo faſtened as often to float direct- 
ver the anchor, ſhewing where it lies; it is alſo placed upon ſands 
08 ſea mark. £ *+ ARTS 5 i 
{0 Like boys that never fink into the flood, | . 
cob On learning's ſurface we but lie and nod. S wh 1 
on 0 firain the Buoy [ſea term] to let the anchor fall, while the ſhip 


Way. X 


Wo Buox, verb 48: [from the, noun; the « is mute in both] to 
p afloat, to bear up by ſpecific 


It 2 The water would have 
d y up into the atmoſphere, wherever there was heat 


bed direct! 
jugh in the air to continue its aſcent and buoy it up. Woed- 
lo Byor, verb: aeure to float, Rifng merit will bay up at laſt. 


* * one up ſin a figurative ſenſe] to uphold, encourage, or 

0 Boy ap gell [ſea term] is le make faſt a piece of wood to 
Pretty near.the anchor, ſo that the eable ma nottouch the ground, 
en it is ſuſpected to be foul or rocky, to hinder it from being fretted 


Cut, 

BUo'yance,. or Buo'rapcyy of bu a ] the quality F floatin 
Duo rau [of boye Fr.] — * or — up. not ig . T 
5. with the nde, and the water under me was buayant, 4 | 
Bere von [RePorr, Gr.] the herb chamæleon. „ 


A nakvs LSD, Gr.] the herb ox - eye, or wild Ca- 
Mo, a town of Artois, in the French Netherlands, on the 


bar, Bouk a Bon, come from the e 
» BUR, come from the Sax. bun, an inner chamher 
Us o ſhade and retirement. Gibſon's Camden, : = 

» fr Buxpo'e [bourre, Fr. down, the bat being filled with a 

ts to, er down. Fobr/on.] A rough head of a plant, which 
E's hair or cloaths. Knotty bars. Dryden. A fellow ſtuck 


1 cues, u diſesſe in horſes, conſiſting of knobs, warts, ind wells, like a Bir, 


bunches. ; 


o BunvLe, or truſs up in parcels; to tie in a bundle; with 25. | 


| bably of bunx, Sax. bing Wel. bondon, Fr. but in an- 
| bal , Jade in the upper part of a barrel. Pull | 


hole at which a, barrel io 


[of bungling] the awkwardneſs of doing a thing, 


N Pie Hale. 


BUR 


ſhaking him off. 4rluthnot. See 72 
Bus, a broad ring of iron, behind the hand, or the place madle for 
the hand, on the ſpears, that were uſed by knights or eſquires for- 
merly in tilting, which bur was brought to reſt when the tilter charged 
F4 ar, and ſerved there to ſecure it and make it the more eaſy. 
The. Bus of an ox, &c. the ſweet-bread. 
Bu'RBOT, a fiſh full of prickles. | 1 | 
BurCcHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the Lower Bavaria, on the 
river Saltz. 
BugDELa'y, a ſpecies of 


written burthen ; it is ſuppoſed to come from burdo, Lat. a mule, as 
onus, from or, Gr. an aſs, 2 Dan. bürde, Ger. boerde, 
burthon, Teyt. which Wachter derives from borden, Perſ.] 
or weight of any thing. 2. Something grievous. 
2 own. Swift. 3. A birth: now obſolete. 
Thon hadft a wife once, called Amilia, | 

Tauhat bore thee at a burthen two fair ſons. Shakeſpeare. 

The Buspen [or repetition of the latter part] of a ſong. | 

Mo one knows the weight of another's BunbEN. To which anſiyers 
another Engliſh proverb: None knowerh where the hoe pincheth, ſo 
awell as him that weareth it. Generally uſed when people make 


light of others misfortunes, or think them not ſo great as they in re- 


ality are. Something grievous or weariſome. None of the things 
they are to learn, ſhould ever be made a burtben to them. Locke. 
3 of Gad-ſteal, 180 pound weight. 


Bugpen [of burden, Fr. a ſtaff, or a pipe in the form of a ſtaff in 


in ſome muſical inſtruments, the drone or the baſe, and the pipe that 
lays it; hence that part of a ſong that is repeated at the end of every 
nza, is called the burden of it. 


Bu nb, or Bus'THEN 1 Sax. and therefore properly 


Su 
bt Aload 


To all my friends 


Buren [of a ſhip] ſo many tun weight as ſhe will tow or carry | 


in quantity of goods. WP | 
Bu'rDents [from burden} an oppreſſor, he that loads. 
vU'RDENOUs [from burden] 1. Grievous, op 
not light, not eaſy. Let not that be light to 
ſo burdenous. Sidney. 2. Uſeleſs. 
To fit idle on the houſhold hearth, 
A burd nous drone. Milton. REP 
BurDensoME [of burden] heavy cr troubleſome to be borne. Lack 
of load made his life burdenſome. Milton, : 
U'RDENSOMNEss [of Burdenſome, of byndenromnerTe, Sax.) hea - 
vineſs, or troubleſomneſs to bear, uneaſineſs to be borne. 
JJ ͤ // | 
Buspvu'cno, a town of the Morea, ſituated near Miſitra, on the 
river Vaſilipotomo, _ 1 „0 
Bureav', or Buroeg' [hureau, Fr.] a cabinet, or cheſt of drawers, 


ee, which to me is 


or ſerutoir for depoſiting papers of accounts; alſo a buffet for ſetting 


plate, China ware, &c. It is pronounced as if ſpelt buro. 
| Bu'sELLE [in blazonry} is a French term, which, as Columbiere 
ſays, ſhould be called barry of nineteen pieces. But if there be more 
than ten, the number is to be 2 and the pieces in burelle muſt 
be even numbers; for if the number be odd, and the | 
arts than are in the charge, then the pieces that are charged in the 
fel muſt be called by the name of angle N 8 
URE'N, a town of Dutch Guelderland, 16 miles eaſt of Nume- 
en. | | 
wh is alſo the nan | 7 
about five miles ſouth of the city of Paderborn. 
Bu'ryrorD, a market town of Oxfordſhire, on the river Windruſh, 
about 15 miles from Oxford, and 85 from London. It gives title of 
earl to the noble family of Beauclerc. 3 
Bux [of berg, Ger. borge, Du. a mountain] ſignifies a city, town, 
caſtle, or camp, becauſe anciently towns were built upon hills. Hence, 


our hiſtories inform us, that the inhabitants have often removed their 


towns from hills, on which they had been firſt built, into vallies, 
where they now ſtand for the better conveniency of water. Of which 
Saliſbury, - formerly called Salesburg, is a remarkable inſtance. 


Buxs, a town of utphen, in the Dutch Netherlands, fituated on | 


the Old Iſſel, about 18 miles eaſt of Nimeguen. 
Bux eE 
tants of cities, borou 
the king, or ſome lord, for an annual rent. The groſs of the borough 
15 ſurveyed in the beginning of the county; but there are ſome par- 
ticular burgages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens 
URGamo'T [burgamoette, Fr.] a ſpecies of pea, | 
U'RGANOT [bourguinete, Fr. in heraldry] ſo cal - 


Bux OANET, or 


led from the Burgundians wearing it. A fort of ſteel ormerly , 
2 by foot-ſoldiers in battle. Upon his head his glittering burganer. 
Spenſer. ac 


The demi Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burganet of man. Shakeſpeare. 1 
Carrying after him his pike and burgavot. Haleell, 
To Bu'xGzon [of bourgeon, Fr. a tender twig] to grow big about- 
or „ ſpoken of trees, i 

on“, [bourgeois, Fr. 
of a particular ſort, probably t 


1, A citizen, a burgeſs, 2. A type 
1 wy called from him who firft uſed it. 
U'ZGERSHIP, or BuyrGEsSHIP [bunh-pape, Sax. burgerſchatft 
Ger. ] the dignity or privilege of a burger, ad | 0 
Bu'zcess (o bupgh, Sax. bourgeois, Fr bergeſe, It. borger, Du. 
burger, Ger.] 1. An inhabitant of a burgh or borough 2. One 
— ſerves in parliament for a burgh; as, knights of ſhires, and burg Hes 
towns, T 
Buzcn „ Sax.] 1. A , co town, a common 
alty. on On the "Body cs, ſend two es. Grant. 
2% Anciently, a town having a wall or ſome incloſure about it. : 


Boa on nor [of bung and bore, Sax.} a contribution r- 
pairing, of 51 alſo an exemption from paying it. Oo 
Bunch uren [bunghbnyce, Sax.) a fine impoſed on che commu. 


of a town, for breach of the 


ey” : . &c. 4 f | 
e [ok burgh, of burex, Tent.) a citizen, 4 townſj A 


nennen this of thany ce, 
r | ao 


field have more. 


preflive, weariſome, | 


name of a town of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 


%, 


(bourgage, Fr. in law] a tenure by which the inhabi- 
sand towns held their lands and tenements of 


By'ncnchavey 


. robbing, by a peculiar name. 


of Vulcan and Fherſites, 8 


Homer would burle/pue his own poetry. 


trouble ta bring away little Oupfd. Addiſon.” 


 $iiolicrave, or Bo'nokive Iburgtafe Tent) a/title-of honour 
in Germany, a count or chief governor of a city or caſtle. 
"Bby'nGHMasTER, or Bb 'kGOMASTER [bourgue-maitre,' Pr; biirgo- 


| matſtro, It. borgermeeſter, Dü. burgermetfier, Ger-] a chief magiſtrate 
laces in Germany and 


of the towns in the low countries, and other pl an 
Switzerland. They chuſe their councils and urgomaſters out of the 
burgeois. Addiſon. 3 So 5s 
"Bu'konwmore bunx-zemor, Sax: ] a court of a borougli or city. 
Bu'xGHWARE, a burgeſs or citizen. 
Bux AR [of bung, a caſtle, and Iatro, Lat, or larron, Fr. thief, 
7. f. a'thief in a caſtſe; every man's houſe being his caſtle] a break- 
er of houſes in the night-time. 5 og marc 
'Bu'xoLany” [from Burglar] a breaking dwelling houſes or ware- 
hbuſes in the night time (i. e. after the day-light is ſhut in in the even- 
and before it appears in the morning) with a felonious intent. 


Th natural ſignification of the word is nothing but the robbing of 


a houſe; but as it is a term of art, our common lawyers reſtrain it to 
robbing a houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent to rob or do 
ſome other felony; the like offence, committed by day, they call houſe- 
Cowel. Burglary is but a venal fin 
among ſoldiers. Dryden. 


Bo'kcLess, a town of Tranſilvania, about 30 miles north of Clau- 


ſenburgh; ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. 
_ * BuRGoMaSTER, See BURGHMASTER. 


Bv'rcos; the capital of Old Caftile, in Spain, about 110 miles 


north of Madril. | 
Box co-.ñ³ a town of Swabia, in Germany, about 20 miles weſt of 


MG ir, or By'tcocns, a province of France, having Cham- 
paign on the north, and Dauphiny on the ſouth. It is famous for 


Bvu'rick, a town of the dutchy of Cleves, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, ſituated on the river Rhine, about 20 miles 
outh of Cleves. he 8 is” 

Bv'r1aBLE [from bury] that may be fit to be buried. 

Bu RIAL [from bu+y, of bynigian, Sax.] r. The act of burying; a 
funeral ſolemnity or interment: 2. The act of placing any thing un- 
der earth or water. Great lakes, both ſalt and freſh, we uſe for bu- 


* 


tali of ſome natural bodies: for we find a difference of things buried 


in earth and things buried in water. Bacon. 3. The church ſervice 
for funerals; as, che burial ſervice. | 
Bu'rier ſof Sury] he that buries or performs the act of ſepulture. 
Darkneſs be the burier of the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
Bux [butine; Fr.] a graver or ingraving tool. 
To Bux, to dreſs cloths as fullers do. - : 
To Bur, or pick out the ſtraws or threads of cloth which have 


riot taken the dye, as clothsdrawers do. 


Bu'RL ACE, corruptly written for burdelnit. See Bux DELAIis. 
BuxTE'squz, or BUxTRTSsk, fub/t. ¶burlꝛſaue, Fr. of burlefco, from 
 burlare, Te. and Sp. to cf] ludicrous language and ideas, ridicule. 
They are very apt to fall into Sarleſſue. Addijor, Alfo, particularly, 
4 Kind of poetry, merry; jocular, and bordering'on ridicule, which is a 
ſort of verſe proper for lampoon. Pere Richelet ſays, that Le Berni, 
among the Italians, was the firſt atthor in burleſque, and has beſt ſuc- 
ceedetT in chat kind of writing; but adds, tis now much out of vogue; 
and not without cauſe. “ Cannot we laugh in good French, ſays 
Monſ. Balzac, and in a rational ſtile? We may fraveſtis and confound 
at pleaſure during the CaRNA VAT, but a CARNAVvAL ſhould not con- 
tinue through the whole year.“ | : 
_ © Bv'xresQue, az}. jocular, ludicrous, tending to raiſe laughter by 
unnatural or unſuitable language or images. Homer, in his character 
Vule Ws has lapſed into the bur/e/qae character, 
and departed from. that ſerious air eſſential to the magniticence of an 
3 £0.77. 5 | 
To Buxtesqure, to t het or ridicule. Otherwiſe 
rome. | 
 Bu'xt.ixess [of boor, Da. à peaſant] r. Bigneſs, largeneſs of body, 


ee. 2. Bliſter, 


BuxL ING - Lon, a fort of pincers or ng oy he that uſe. 

., BoKLiNecToN, a ſea port town in the eaff riding of Yorkſhire, See 
Bibteron, | e 1 5 
Nn BY fLineton, the capital of New Jerſey, in North America, 


 ſitttate on an iſſand in Delawat river, about 20 miles north of Phila- 


delphi. 2 b 
Bu“ RNHAM MakkEr, a ſea- port town of Norfolk, 25 miles from 
Norwich, and gp from London. 
"Bugs TL has no RY ology: of boor Uke, clowniſh, and 
Sede like, Sax. Sar 's groſs, heavy, tumid. burly' boned 
oWhr "Shakeeare. It Was the orator's'own Burly way of nonſenſe.” 
Convley. Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. Dryden. 
Her huſband being a very bur man, he ought it would. be leſs 
To Buth . verb A. fret. & part. blirnt, more rarely Burned 
{byrinian and bænnan, Sax. n, Du. brennen, Ger.] 1. To hurt, 
arr, conſume. or deſtroy with fire. 2. To hurt or wound with fire or 
5 to brech. Foot for foot, Farting for burning, Erodur. 
Te BUN, verb neat. 1. To be on firs, or kindled; as, the light 
aua bie Nate ;, To be iuffamed with paſſion.” I Zarb in 
deſire ES ſion, them. Hal peate. 3. Tg act as fire, Burning 
ame Stains hits, "Bales. 
e Whoſe breaft with ß; 
9 "age, the patriot, and the Hero Burn J. Thomſon.” 


vt to 


19 wh 6% & 424-4 1 N 7 " v4 . * ., ay 1 * 3 4 
nne 1 8 
4 757 1 Nen. Droday 


| PS — 


donn Henn, Sade a here Buntaie] at the beginning , 


nature of fire itſelf, fly off in orbem, &c. = 


| lefited into a point, and by that means the force and effect of 


See To Bvkno 
: ; 17 nn e 


B R 


a word, ſignifies the place to take its name from a river or founcy 

as, Burnham: YO aps n at *: 'F Y 
Bonn Geatiag Tin huſbandry]: a method of manuring land, b. BR 

ting off the peat or turf, and then lay ing it on heaps and burning 

Bun N from dunn] a perſon that burns any thing. 

A Buxur — the fte. This proverb intimates that i; 
natural for all living creatures, whether rational or irrational, 1, Fo. 
ſult their own ſecurity and ſelf preſervation ; and whether they a0, 
inſtinct or reaſon, it till-tends to: ſome care of avoiding thoſe hu, 
that have already done them an injury, and there are a great mat 
ſayings in ſeveral languages according to the purport of this prog 
The Greeks: raJow SimmOrow. Phe. Latins: piſcator icy, /aji 
And the French ſay: chien bebaut craint' Veau froide. The |; 
con ſcoltoto du Paqua caldu hai puura poi dalla fredda. (the ſcalded q 
fears cold water) The Spa. gata-e/taldado del aqua. fria hani 
(The ſcalded cat fears cold water.) | 

Bux [of burgz Eng. pimpinella, Lat.] the herb pimperng; ; 
is found wild in great plenty upon dry chalky hills, yet is often di 
tivated in gardens for medicinal uſe. Miller. The treckled con 
burnet, and green clover. Shakeſpeare. , 

Thorny BURNET, a kind of ſhrub, © | 

Bu'snine, facht. [of bynneng, Sax.) flame, fire, ſtate. of int, 
mation; as, the burnings of a fever. | 

BURNING the dead. Tho' the cuſtom of burying: the dead wi; 
moſt ancient, yet that of burning ſucceeded very early, and is {jy 
have been introduced by Hercules. And it appears that burning 6 
dead was uſed by the Greeks and 'Trojans in the time of the Trojan yy 

The manner of burning the bodies was thus: the body was pla 
upon the top of the pile, but was rarely burnt without company; j 
beſides the various animals they threw 3 the pile, perſons of qual 
were ſeldom burnt without a number of ſlaves or captives ; ther 4 
poured into the fire all ſorts of ious ointments and perfumes; a 
they alſo covered the body with the fat of beaſts,” that it might ci 


ſume the ſooner; for it was looked upon as a ſingular bleſing ty eir buy 
quickly reduced to aſhes, | | To B. 
It was alſo the cuſtom to throw into the fire the arms of thoſe th ts, to 
were ſoldiers, and the garments that the deceaſed had worn wi in it. 
living; and the Athenians were very profuſe, in ſo much that fix Bu'RR 


of their law-givers were forced to reſtrain them, by ſevere penal 
from defrauding the living by their liberality to the dead. Them 
ral pile was commonly lighted by ſome of the deceaſed's neareſt x. 
tions, who made 3 and vows to the winds. to aſſiſt the fas 
that the body might quickly be reducedito aſhes. 

At the funerals of generals and great officers,. the ſoldiers, with 
reſt of the company, made a ſolemn proceſſion three times round 
pile, to expreſs their reſpect to the deceaſed; during the time the pi 
was burning, the friends of the deceaſed perſon ſtood by, pouring fut 

libations of wine, and calling upon the deeeaſed en the pile 

burnt down, and the flame had ceaſed, they extingiſhed the remis 
of the fire with wine, which having done, they collected the bones! 

_ 21 bones were ſometimes waſhed with wine and anoint 
with oil. Wh 

To diſtinguiſhthe' reliques of the body from thoſe of the beaſts 
men burnt with it, this was done by placing the hody of the perſon! 
the middle of the pile; whereas the men and the beaſts burnt wich 
lay on the fides. Theſe bones and aſhes thus collected, they put in 
urns, made either of wood, ſtone, earth, ſilver, or gold, accord 

to the quality of the perſon deceaſed, 7 

Bun N of Women, it was the Cuſtom of the ancient Britains, it 
when any great man died (if there was any occaſion to be ſuſpicv 
as to the manner of his death) his relations made enquiry among» 
wives concerning it, and if any of them were found guilty, they w 
puniſhed with fire and other torments. : 

Bonnie [With philoſophers} is defined to be che action of freche 
ſome pabulum or fuel, whereby the minute or very ſmall parts y ; 
are torn from each other, put into a violent motion, and aſſuming 8 


Bus AR. 
ee univerſi 
| of 100 
or ers upor 
pears, bc 


BuxxIxG [or, as I think, it was once called the Brenning] à lm 
formerly given to an infectious diſeaſe, gotten in the ſtews, by c 
verſing with lewd women; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that f 
called the pox. . FER 2 166 4 

Bux xING GJ /, a glaſs ſo wrought, that the rays of the fun - 
. to that degree, ſo as to burn ſuch objects as it i 
- Ae 8 . Ot | 
* O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 

Where all its different lines are reconcibd, Ef 
As if thou wert the burning-glaſs of glory. Dryden and 25. 

To Bu RNISsU, verb af, [burnir, Fr. 'brunir, It. Srunnit, Sp, 6 
ſmooth, poliſh, or brighten ny metal, Sc. by a violent rubbnt 
with any thing; as, Surniſbed ſteel. | 
To BURNISH, werb neut, de grow bright, to become gloll)- 

I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, | 
Al ſtaia'd with infamy and vice, | 
oy 1 * 1 —— in + nt 90590 
' Burniſh, and m a gawd y now. 0 q 
eee none” Fi ena e, Jules) 
grow, ee 
To ſhoot and ſpread and burni/"into man. Do uu 
Mrs. Primiy's great belly ; the muy Jace it down before, but 
on her hips. Congre we. | 180 10 
To Bvkxron [with ues term wſed of a har (ret 
horns after they have been fru M er new rabbed. ; Tv 
 Bvantsnts: [of b vi He that burniſhes or — {ts 
tool with which beok-binders give a gloſs to the leaves o 
commonly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick, 8 | miles fro 

Bu'kNLEY, 1 ancaſhire, about 27 F 
caſter, and 153 from London. . bann. 

Buuwr [irreg. imp. and part. paſſ.] did burn, have or i 


: 
z © 


«* & 


* 


. -O irg, a facrifice in-which the whole victim ws, conſum d 
© *7>5 CBE hots 
L I WW pur [probably 82 oo wy 5 . 7 Shu raund knob of 
. © Shorn next a deer's head; the lobe on tip ot WE ons. 9 
CS Burks [bardare, Fr.] the plant called alſo burdock. . wes agar AY 
| BurRR- amp [in a ſhip] a pump by the fide of the ſhip, into W h 
ſtaff ſeven or eight foot long is put, having a burr of wopd at the 
ad, which is drawn up by a rope faſtened to the. middle of it; this is 
1 ed a bilge- pump. r | 
; 1 5 | _ NY Fort of pear, otherwiſe called the red butter pear, from 
1 ts ſmooth, delicious and ſoſt pulp, which is ripe in September. Phi- 
IE Burn-S-zd, the herb bur- flag wh | 
= Bu'nnas-Pipe- "with goldfiniths and: ſurgeons] an inſtrument uſed 
Mo keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate, e693 175 v6, 
WS. Bu'zxzcrEs, a conſiderable river of the kingdom of Fez, in Africa, 
Which taking its riſe in the Atlas mountains, falls into the ocean, not 
War from the Streights of Gibraltar, 5 
== Bu'zztL-F/y { from bourre/er, Fr. to Execute; to torture] an inſet | 
Walled alſo ox-fly, gad-bee, or breeze. 2 
= BursEL-Shot [from bourreler, Fr. to execute, and ot ; with gun- 
Pers! ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c, put into 
Wales, to be diſcharged out of ordnance or murdering. pieces; caſe- 
hot. 8 
"= Bu'rrock, a ſmall wear or dam, where 
Wor the catching of fiſh. * „ | 
== Bu'zzow, i 8 Bzxoe, Burc, or Buxch [from the Sax. 
Wunz, bynz, a city, tower, or caſtle. Gib/on's Camden] 1. A corporate 
un, not a city, but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to 1 All places 
bat in former times were called boroagh, were ſuch as were fenced and 
riifed. Cove. Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of election 
Vong che commons: and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
8 25 of certain tracks. Temple. f | 
W- Bu'zzow of bune; a parloir, or by ngena, Sax. a ſepulchre, or of 
erdborgen, Ger. hidden] à rabbet-hole, c. in a warren, Out of 
eeir burrows like conies after rain. Shakeſpeare. 
To Buaxow [from the noun] to make holes in the ground as rab- 
Pets, to mine. Sand among their corn prevents mice and rats burrow- 
in it. Mortimer, 33 
W Bu'sxzowBripce {ſo called from its fine bridge of ſtone over the Ure]! 
BS borough town of Yorkſhire, 209 miles from London. It ſends two 
embers to parliament. , © 5 
4 e ASTOR Is, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's-purſe 


wheels are laid in a river 


Buns A, or Pur'sa, the capital of Bithinia, in Aſia Minor, ſituated 
ga fine fruitful plain, at the foot of mount Olympus, about 100 miles 
ch of Conſtantinople. Dherbelot ſays it was taken from the Greeks 
cj: {REI Orcan, the ſecond ſultan of the Turks, A. D. 1356, and was 

ae the sar of his [yet infant] empire. He adds, that this city is 
reputation for its baths of mineral waters; and that there is a great 
ort to it from all parts of Turk). 
 Buzsa'ls, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the inſide of the 
F 1 gh, ſo called from its reſemblance to a purſe, in Latin, bur/a. | 
1 Ie = . deeds] ho treaſury of a collegiate or 

Wonventu ch; e of accounting, receivin i 
n ag rocunag and paying by 
ozean, the: treaſurer of a monaſtery or college. | 

4 Bursars, youths in Scotland, ſent once a year as exhibitioners to 
mc univerſities, by each preſbytery; by whom they are allowed at the 
ee of 100/. Scots for four years. Beſides theſe there are alſo many 

chers foundations in the colleges themſelves, for the ſame term 
Bs years, both for the ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity. 

= Buzz [bourye,-Fr.- borſe, Du. bong, Sax. of bor/a, Lat. a purſe, 

from Sila, Lat. the 1 at Cartha by exchange where 

merchants meet, and ſhops are kept, fo called auſe the ſign of the 
purſe was formerly ſet over ſuch places: Whence the exchange in the 
rand was termed Britain's bur/e by James I. Philips, | 

: — — (of 3 boorſte, Dan. berſten, Du. 

N Ger. ] 1. To or fly open. reſſes ſhall G out with 

cw _ - * 2. Toba 1 | 1 888 

I my heart were great, twould br at this. Shake . 
1 
Fou dn, ah eruel, from my arms, _ 
Aud ſwiftly ſhoot along the mall. Per. 
To come ſuddenly. a | 
F - | Whoſe bowels ſuddenly bur/ out. Shakeſpeare, 
. Tocome by violence. + © 
Mons of thy heart * — Shalleſpearo. 
2 out by — vallies of the mountain Anti- 
| 6. To or break out into any action violently. 
= * e xy Sub Da y acti | violently 
| BURST, derb af. to break faddenly, to make a quick and vio- 
ent diſru n. If che; ic a iti 1 
ores 7 + popes ck ee would 

, BURST, uh. \ from the verb] à ſudden and v acti 

r ee e eee 

5 EN, part. trom ö ith a rar 
p 3 — 3 As, burſt or burſien belly. 1 3 ns oF. 
tTINNESS [of buf] a berni. ” 
Bunsr-wokr [of. Buri and wort borniaria 


N | £2 P "FO : 
vganſt ruptures Lat.] an herb good 
/ P x + 2 7 
By RSTNESH,..A | 


— — aſunder. | f ? 205 n 0 : 5 4 
Bv'sry In turbot kind. 3 : 0 : * 


he river. 
aurus. Knolles, 
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a flat 
*THEN, or To Bu'nrREN. See BU aD NW. 
R's "The {ad burden of ſome merry ſong. Poe. 
has. the name of two market-towns, one in Weſtmorland 
mie e in Lincolnſhire. The former is about 244 miles from 
"a, and the latter 149. oem * 4-1 3s 
n den rant, a market town of Staffordſhire,” on the river 


I 
— from Stafford; and 124 from London. 


3 Fe 


was dreſſed in a. ſhort pair of crimſon 


J = ſmall tacklo to be faſtened any where at 


pleaſu ; re. conſiſtin 2 of two ſingle pullies; the uſe of it is to hoiſt Galt 
ings in and out, . | 

Bon xv, or BRN ART [of bungh, Sax.] a dwelling place or court; 
and is a termination added to the names of many places; as, Alder- 


Bv's v, ſub. [corrupted from burrow. Grew uſes it] See Bugrow. 
Bux x, a market-tomn of Lancaſhire, on the river Irwell, zo miles 
from Lancaſter, and 183 from London. 

Bux y Sr. Edmunds, a borough town of Suffolk, 10 miles from New- 
market, and 7 from London. It ſends two members to parliament: 
Jo Bury [bunuzzan, or bijuan, or of binizen, Sax. bergen; Ger: 
to hide] 1. To interr, to put into a grave. | 

After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall bury 

His reaſons with his body. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To interr with the rites of ſepulture. | 
TJ To bary decently the injur'd maid, 

Is all the favour. Waller. 

3. To | 


conceal, to. hide. : 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtincily ranges; 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To place one thing within another. | 
. A tearing groan did break | 
The name of Antony ; it was divided _ 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakeſpeare. 
Bvu'xvyinG-Place, a place for the ſepulture of dead bodies. 
marks of graves and burying-places. Spectator. | 
Busen, or Bu'scus old aw records] bruſh-wood, under-WOod. 
Bus Lixuu, Lat. [G ν, Gr.] a kind of great parſly. _ 
Bush [probably of buſch, Teut. or Suiſſon, Fr. busk, Dan. bos, Du.] 
1. Any ſort of thick ſhrub; as, a gooteberry-bu/b, &c. a roſe-buſp. 
8 A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ſhow that liquors are ſold 
ere. 
Bysn [a hunting term] the tail of a fox. 
Ane bird in the hand is worth twa in the Bysx. ; 
This proverb intimates, poſſeſſion is a mighty matter, and precautions 
us not to run the hazard of'a certain loſs for an uncertain gain : and 
teaches us that FUTURIT1Es are liable to diſappointments ; no depend- 
ing on Hall or will KBREAPTER, and no commanding things out of our 
hands five tenſes diſlant from fruition. Fr. Mieux vaut un tenez, que 
deux vous Pauresz. | 88 
To Busx [from the noun] to grow thick. 
| The roſes buſhing round. Milton. | 
The b»/>ing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. Pope, 
Bu'shEL [borfſeau, Fr. bur/ellus, low Lat.] an Engliſh dry meaſure, 
containing four pecks or eight gallons land meaſure, and five pecks 
water meaſure, a ftrike, It is uſed in common language for any inde 
finitely large quantity. The worthies of antiquity bought the rar 
pictures with 5/6e/s of gold, without counting the weight or number 
of pieces. Dryden. | 8 
To meaſure another man's corn by one's own Bus xREL. | 
The French ſay: Mefarer les autres d fon aune. The Italians : Mi- 
furare gli altri col ſus baſſetto. (To meaſure others with one's own ell.) 
All ſignifying to judge of another man's actions or circumſtances by 
one's own, | IE 1 5 
 BusugLs of a cart-wheel, [of bouche, Fr. a mouth] certain irons 
within the hole of the nave, to preſerve it from wearing. Rh 
e [of b»/oy, buſſon, Fr. a buſh] the quality of being 


buſhy. 
_ Bu'snmenT' [of 446] a cluſter of buſhes, a thicket. Raleigh uſes 


1 

Bosau {of Buse] 1. Full of buſhes. The b4/y plains Dryden: 

2. Thick, full of ſmall branches 99 - 

| In the ſhadow of a bufby briar: Spenſer. | 

3. Thick like a buſh. A thick buy beard. Adai/on 
Bu's1LEss [of buſy] not buſy, being at leiſure, unemployed. Shake- 

ſpeare uſes it. | | 


N $1Ly [of by] with an air of buſineſs, hurry; and importanceg 


- - » Too b they will enquire | 
Into a victory. Dryden. 5 | 
Bu'sixEss [of buy, bynzian, Sax} 1. Employment, work, Cc. 
It is pronounced as if it were written Ei Hei. 2. Multiplicity of affairs. 
Muſt b»feneſs. thee from hence remove? Donne. 3. An affair. In this 
ſenſe it has the plural. Beſtov- | 


Several 


Your needful counſel to our buſons es, 
| Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare. . 
4. The ſubject of buſineſs, the object of care. The buſineſt of 
the ſenſes is to take notice what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 


5. Serious engagement. Oppoſed to trivial tranſactions. I never knew 
one, who made it his Se, to laſh the faults of other writers, that 
was not guilty of greater himſelf. Aduiſen. 6. Right of action. What 
buſineſs has a tortoiſe among the clouds. L Effrange. 7. A point or 
matter to be examined or conſidered. Fitneſs to govern is a perplex d 
buſene/s, Bacon, 8. Something to be tranſacted. They were far from 
the Zidonians, and had no Buffneſi with any one. 'Zudges. 9. Some- 
thing 1 to he done. As for thoſe countries nearer the poles, a 
erpetual ſpring will not do their H they muſt have longer days. 
jou ; ; fo do one's daun Ji or ruth oy TY : 

Busx [probably of bu/que, Fr.] a ſort of ſtick of whale-bone, iron, 
wood, &c. worn formerly: by women to keep down their ſtomachers, 
and ſtiffen their ſtays, Off with that happy C4 Denne. 

Bu'sx in [probably either of borgacchino, It. or _brogken, Du. bro- 
dequin; Fri] 1. A fort of boot ot ſtocking in the manner of a little boot, 
covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied beneath-the knee. The foot 

velvet buſtizs, in ſome packs 
A holiday ſhepherd firukting in 

of high ſhoe, uſed ancien dy 


= 
ung, 
ff 2 * * 


Xn ow no 2 * knee. Speer 

his country ns. Dryden. 2. A. 

"by tragediang ta xaiſe their ſtature. #3 | 
| Great Fletcher never treads in ins here. Dryden 
'Bv'sx1n8D, wearing buſkins, dreſſed in buſkins. 


Tube bu/bin'd Rage. Milton, ww 
Buſtin'dvirgins trac'd the dewy lawn, Pope, _ 


I 4 


"KY 
2 7 


. 5 
5 : ' Bury [written more proper Milton, 2%, which ke] 


y 
woody, over-grown with trees. Buſty hill. ons. ; 
Buss [buſs, Du.] a ſmall ſhip or ſea. veſſel, uſed by the Dutch in 


the herring-fi Build boats and 527. 7 . « 
Buss, Him [the mouth] a kiſs, 4 fle with the lips; as, a ſmack - 


ing buf. Pope. 
To Buss [probably of Buciare, It. Bear, Sp. bafto, Lat. whence 
baiſer, Fr. ** boeſen, Du.] to kiſs, to ſalute with the o_ 

Yond towers, whoſe wanton tops do 62 the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their feet. 3 

Buser [bufte, Fr. buflo, It.] a term in ſculpture, uſed for the 2 

or portrait of a perſon in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, 
ſtomach, the arms ſeeming to have been lopt off, uſually placed 
on a pedeſtal. A Caligula is a common coin, but a very extraordi- 
n buſt. Addiſon. PF 
"I ver. (arm, Lat.] a pyramid or pile of wood, whereon ancient- 
ly the bodies of the dead were placed, in order to be burnt, 
Bu's r AL [buftalis, Lat.] of or belonging to graves or tombs. 
Bv'sTAup [outarde, biftarde, Fr. ottarda, It. abutarda, Sp.] a fowl 
bf a ſluggiſh nature; a wild gurkey. Hatewell. | | 
Bv'sTcoar, ſoft bread, eaten with butter, 
To Bv'sTLE [of uncertain etymology 3 perhaps from buſy. Johnſon. 
Or, probably, of bpup lian, Sax. to ruſtle in armour] to make a ſtir, 
=_ or hurry, to be buſy. Vine was a buf, buſtling man. Cla> 
rendon. 
Bus rTE, ſtir, noiſe or harry. A combuſtion, a noiſe and 6bu///e 
for opinions. Glanville. | | 
Bu'sTLEes [of bufle} an active ſtirring man. DS 
 Bu'srROPHE, or BusTRO'PHEDON [of Bus, an ox, and rpoPy, Gr. 
a turning, g. 4. the turning of oxen in ploughing ground] a term 
uſed to expreſs a manner of writing of the ancient Romans, which 
was as it were in furrows ; the firſt line began at the left hand, and 
ended at the right ; and the ſecond line began at the right, and pro- 
: G_—_— the left, ſo that the whole bare a repreſentation of plough- 
land. 

BusTvua'r11, a kind of gladiators among the Romans, who fought 
about the N or funeral pile of a perſon deceaſed, in the ceremo- 
ny of his obſequies. ; 

Busx, or Busixp, adj. [byry, Seb god. Sax. both the adjective 
and verb are 8 as if written 4455 1. Sedulouſly employed; 
as, my miſtreſs is buſy. 2. Active, meddling, and buſtling. 
| She waking looks | | . 
On meddling monkey, or on * ape: Shakeſpeare. 
Religious motives are 6 in the heart of every reaſonable creature. 
Addiſon. 2 | 
Bus as a bet. This proverbial ſimile is very adequate. 
As Bvsy as & hen with one chicken. Spoken of people who make 
à great deal of work and ftir about very trivial affairs. * 
© Tho more Bvsy than they who have leaſt to do. They who have 
no buſineſs of their own, are generally buſtling about, and troubling 
themſelves with other peoples. According to another proverb. 
Busx folks are always meddling. Spoken of thoſe officious per- 
ſons who are always thruſting themſelves into other peoples concerns. 
2 — of ſuch a one is very well expreſſed in a play called 
the bu/y-body. 1 | | | 
Wy ye [byrx:an, probably of bipa, Sax. a throng, 9. d. # 
throng of buſineſs] 1. To employ ſedulouſly, to engage, to make 
or keep buſy. The ideas it is Sed about ſhould be natural. Locke. 
2. With the retipfocal pronoun. He does not 6% himſelf, by en- 
tering deep into an 9 1 Swift. | 
'  Busy-Bopy of buſy and body] a vain, meddling, fantaſtical, per- 
| ſon; as, tattlers and þu/j-bodies. | 
Bur, 40nj. ¶buve, buran, Sax. 7. e. none beſides or exce — 
1. Except, beſides. Who can it be, ye gods, bur perjur d Lycon 
Smith, 2. Vet, nevertheleſs. It ſometimes is only emphatical to 
et. Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall Rand without ſhall hear 
his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme ſharp and exile. Bacon. 3. 
The particle aubich introduces the minor of a ſyllogiſm: now. God will 
"One time or another make a difference between the good and the 
evil; but there is little or no difference made in this world, therefore 
there muſt be another world, wherein this difference ſhall be made. 
Watts. 4. Only, nothing more than. 
bo What nymph ſoe'er his voice but hears, 
„ PMs 5 rival, tho' ſhe have but ears. Ben Jobnſon. 
5. Than. The full-moon was no ſooner up and ſhining, but he 
open'd the gate. Addiſon. 6. But that, without this conſequence 
that. roſts that conſtrain the ground, | | 
a Do ſeldom their uſurping power withdraw, | 
But raging floods purſue their haſty hand. Dryden. 
7. Otherwiſe than that. It cannot be but nature hath a director of 
infinite power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker. 8. Not other- 
- wiſe than. A genius ſo elevated and unconfined, as Mr. Cowley's, 
was but neceſſary to rake Pindar ſpeak Engliſh. Dryden. g. By any 
ether means than. Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny, 
" whoſe qualification ſhall come into no true taſte again, dur by tranſ- 
"planting of Caſſio. Shakeſpeare. 10. If it were not for this, if this 
I T here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which bat thou haſt already, with all my heart 
I Would keep from thee, Shakeſpeare, 
11. However, howbeit. ! 
+++. 1 do not doubt but I have been to blame, 
9 But to purſue the end for Which I came, 
Unite your ſuhjects firſt. Dryden. r 7 
12. It is uſed after no doubt, no queſtion, and the like, and ſignifies the 


fame with ther. It ſometimes is joined with char. I fancied to-myſelf a 
kind of caſe in the —9 Cup never ſuſpecting but that the humour 
would have waſted itlelf, 1 81 There is no queſtion har the king 
"of Spain will reform melt of the abuſes. Addi/or. 13. Than This 
ſeems improper. It is not impoſſible 4 I may alter the comple 
lay. 505. 14. Otherwiſe than. | 
I ſhould fin, 


To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakeſpeare. | 


» 35+ 


| key, ſituated oppoſite to the iſland of Corfu, at the entrance af th 


| v 
ſuch 


Even, not longer ago than. erde 5ut now I left. Dram. 16. 


BUT 


A particle, by which the meaning of the foregoing ſentence is bam. Rl 
ed or reftrained. | | 
Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends, 9 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 
17. An objective particle ; yet it may be objected. 
| But yet madam | 
I do not like but yet. Shakeſpeare. 
18. But for, without, had not this been, | 
Her head was bare, | 
. But for her native ornament of hair. Dryden. 
a It has the force of the Greek adverſative , and is in ll: 

nner oppoſed to the negative particle in the preceding clauſe, , 
not the ſpeech, but the power, 1 Cor. iv. 19, Yet not I, but the I/ 
x Cor. vii. 10. Yet not J. but the grace of God that was with y, 
1 Cor. xv. 10. | | 
20. The word Bur has alſo the conſtruction of a noun ſubſtantive, . 
What avails it for Cæſar's biographer to tell us, © He was a ny 
of t abilities, wiſe, valiant, and indefatigable in all his unde. 
takings ? when after all there comes in an unlucky BUT, and he 
forced to add, But he raiſed his greatneſs upon the ruin of l 
country. . ; - | . 

Bur fubſt. ¶ oute, Fr. the end] 1. A boundary to any thing; 25 y 
play at bu}. 2. The extreme and thick part, or that upon which 
reſts ; as, of a muſket. | 

BuT-znD [of but and end] the blunt end. h | 

Bu“ reuhRR [boucher, 8 A killer of cattle, and ſeller of th4 

2. One that is delighted with blood. Conquerors for th 
moſt part are but the butchers of mankind. Locke, 

To BuTcurs [from the noun] to kill, to murder. 
. Bu'rcurr's Broom, or KxEEHOLIY [ruſcus, Lat.] an herb. Th 
flower-cup conſiſts of one leaf, out of which is produced a ylobuly 
bell-ſhaped flower, that afterwards becomes a ſoft roundiſh fruit. The 
roots are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and the green ſhoots are u 
and bound into bundles, which the butchers uſe for ſweeping thei 
blocks, whence it has the name of butcher's-broom; Miller. 

Bu“ rengRLIxESss [of butcherly] butcherly nature or action, ti 
quality of being butcherly. 

Bu'tcuzkrLY [from butcher] bloody, barbarous. 

 BuTcCHyER-Ro'w [boucherie, F. beccheria, It.] a row of butcher 
ſho "orgy . TE 

U'TCHERS, is company was not incorporated till the; 
king James I, then they — made a corporation by the name i 
er, wardens, and commonalty of the art and myſtery of butchn; 
yet the fraternity is ancient: their arms azure, two axes faltireni 
t between three bulls heads cowpered, attired or, a boar's h 
gules, betwixt two garbes vert. 

Bu“ renkzr [boucherie, Fr. beccheria, It.] 1. The trade of abi 
cher. This man, ſo ignorant in modern butchery, has cut up haf n 
hundred heroes. Pope. 2. A great ſlaughter, cruelty, 

Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe unite, | 

Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight? P 1 
3. The place whete blood is ſhed. This is no place, this hou i aufe it | 
but a burchety. Shakeſpeare. | _ That 
. Buts, an iſland ＋ Scotland, lying in the mouth of the fr dc an i 
Clyde, ſouth of Cowal in Argyleſhire. It gives title of car! ©: {cerned \ 
branch of the Stuart family. Bute and Cathneſs ſend only 0: Rn By'TTE] 
member of parliament between them, each chooſing in its . Pairing t 
whereof Bute has the firſt. ore 
 Bu'TLER [bouteiller, Fr. boteler, boteller, O. Eng. from 5% h Im, aſte 
being employed in the care of bottling liquors] a ſervant in 2 fan Buren 
who is employed in furniſhing the table with wine, and particu! WS — but 
is intruſted with the care of the cupboard and the cellar ; an ot H © hg 
in noblemens and princes houſes, who keeps the wine, beer, al ff Bu, ro 
houſhold ſtores. | $3! btn 
es im whi ing's butler might require of every 1 nn ee 
I than 40 ton. — _ butter! 

Zu rIIASNIr [of butler, Bouteiller, Fr.] the office of a butler. 

Bu'TMENT 22 Fr.] that part of the arch of a buy 
which joins to the upright pier. 

BuTxz1'tTo, a port-town of Epirus, or Canina, in European Ii. 


Bor 
aeter, Fr. t 


h of Venice. Lat. 390 45 N. Long. 20d 40 E. | 
v'TsECARL, or BUTS 2 — 832. a boatſia 0 
mariner. 
To Burr [buttare, It. botten, Du. dowter, Fr. to thruſt from] 
uſh at or againſt with the horn, as bulls, goats, &c. Two har 
bs are butting one the other. Wotton. | 
Burr — Sax. boht, Ger. Sorte, Fr. and It.] * pl 
veſſel for liquids, containing of wine 126 gallons, of beer 196 
lons, of currans from 15 to 22 C. weight, Ti 
Burr [probably of burxe, Sax. or of þute, or but, Fr.) l. 1 
lace on which the mark to be ſhot at is ſet up. The 5 
— groom at butts defies, » 2. A mark to ſhoot at. 
Here is my journey's end, here is my but, 
The very ſea- of my journey's end. e 
3. The object of aim, the thing againſt which any attack 1 07) | 
The papiſts were the moſt common place, and the burr againſt”, 
all the arrows were. directed. Clarendon. 4. A man op whom ll 
company breaks their jeſts, A bu#t, with t 2 * 
-_ gets the laugh on his fide, and returns the ridicule 8?" 
that attacks him. 5. A ftroke given in fencing. 
JI To prove who gave the fairer bur, 
John ſhews the Chalk on Robert's eat. Pro” 1000 
A Burr (a ſea word] the end of any plank which joins © 
on the outſide of the ſhip under Water. „„ l 
To ſpring 4 Burr [a fea phie] a ſhip is ſaid to v 
when a plank is looſened at one end. conrdlt 
A flupid Burr, & cant phraſe for a perſon only fit for the * " the 
tion of ordinary people: men of wit require one that will g 
< Nine in the abſurd ary of bis bebo, 
TTS, ys peQator, are a : f O , 
provokers of mirth in converlaion, — ®**q 


. x "8 F. err 
thoſe honeſt 
I WT 


I 


| I £ deer's-head, called otherw 


ais, by . 
eeer in the uſe of it, 


q prodigally. The French fay : Sa bourſe a le flux. (His pur has a 


17 


meeting to ſabliſt without them; by which, ſays he, I tea 
— chat are always expoſed to the wit and raillery 


. 


Bu'rTENs, or Bu'TTONs 


They who have good ſtore of Bur rx may ſpread much on their 
read. Lat. Cui multum oft piperis etiam oleribus immiſcet. The mean- 
that they who have enough and to ſpate of any thing, may be 
than thoſe who are but ſparingly provided. 
His money melts like BurrEx in the ſun, That is, he ſpends it 
oſeneſs.) The Italians ſay : La ſua borſa non ha fondo. (His purſe 


nas no bottom.) . FN : 
BuTTER is gold in the morning, filver at noon, lead at night. This 


ig points at the advantages and inconveniences of uſing any thing 
ro | 


ly or unſeaſonably. 
3 Boxes, a nick- name given the Dutch, becauſe they are 


at butter-eaters. A cant word. 


: © To Burrzx [from the noun] 1. To ſmear or oil with butter. 
. [Among gameſters] To double, and continue doubling, the bet 


wager, in order to recover all loſſes at once. Congreve com- 
s a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes all his Winning upon 


ne caſt. Addifon. | 


W Burris of Antimony [in chemiſtry] a mixture of the acid ſpirits 
f ſublimate corroſive with the regulus of antimony. This is a great 


| tin reduced to powder, and three parts of ſublimate coroſive. | 
Wompoſition has this ſtrange property, chat it is continually ſending 


auſtic. 3 | | | 
BuTTER of Tin [with chemiſts] a compound made of one 1: Ap 
is 


prth fumes. - | | | 
Bu'TTERBUMP, a fowl, the ſame with bittern. See BrTTEerN. 
Bu'TTERBUR [petafiter Lat.] a plant with a floſculous flower, con- 
iſting of many florets fitting on the embryo, which afterwards be- 


Wome: a ſeed farniſhed with own, and the flowers appear before the 


| 2aves. It is uſed in medicine, and 


f Ma ? ö | : f 
WS Bu'rTerrLy [burxene plege, Sax,] a beautiful inſet ſo named, 


W Bu'rTERs, an inſtrument of ſteel, ſet in a wooden handle, uſed 


grows wild by the ſides of ditches. 
Bu'TTERFLOWER, a yellow flower, with which the fields abound 


cauſe it firſt ap 


s at the beginning of the ſeaſon for batter: Fohn- 
That which ſeems to be a powder upon the wings-of 


a butter- 


is an' innumerable company of extreme ſmall feathers, not to be 


cerned without a microſcope. Grew. 


iring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe, Farriers Di. 
U'TTERMILK [of butter and milk] the whey ſeparated from the 


ream, after butter has been made. 


WW Bu'TTERPRINT 


* 
» 
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* 

, 
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[of butter and print] a piece of carved wood; uſed 


d mark butter. 


© Bu'rTErTErTH [of butter and teeth, buceen-tothap, Sax.) the 


eat, broad fore-teeth. 


BY Bu'rTER-woman [of butter and wvorian] a woman that ſells 
: Putter. 5 


Bu'TTER-worT [ſo called, becauſe it feels as if it were ſmeared 


with butter] the you Yorkſhire ſanicle. - 


Bu'TTERY l. [of buxxene, Sax. or, according to Skinner, from 


A. 


deuter, Fr. to place or lay by] a place where victuals are ſet up. Cel- 
ars, pantries, and bu#ter:es to the north. Motton. 


BUTTERY, adj. [of butter] having the qualities or appearance of 


: butter, . ks has its whiteneſs from the caſeous fibres, and its buttery 


Bu'rTEs, the ends or ſhort pieces of ploughed lands lying in ridges 


Wand furrows, 


Welch] 1. A catch or hold generally in a 


Bu'TTocx [Dr. T. Henſbaw derives the word of bout, Du. the 
dolt of the bone, and hoh, Sax. the hough, ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
ome from aboutir, Fr. inſerted by Junius without etymology] the 
breech or haunch, the part next the tail. 

BuTTock [of a ſhip] is that part of her which makes her breadth, 
ght a ſtern from the tuck upwards, | | 

Broad Bur roex [of a ſhip] one built broad at the tranſum. 

Bu'TToN [bouton, Fr. battone, It. Baton, Sp. botom, Port. bottwn, 
| round form for. faſtening 
mens garments. 2. Any knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller body. 


* 
* 


-_ » Bright with the gilded 4u/ton tipt its head. Poe. 
Ts 150 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, . 

Too oft before their Burton be diſclos d. Sbaleſpeare. 


un which js a kind af crab - fſn, that has prickles in- 


To BuzTon [bouteraer, Fr. lde beseelt. 1. To faſten with 
tons, 2. To dreſs, to doath. He gave his lege, arms and breaſt 
— ordinary ſervant, to burton and Jrefs bi, ug. Y 
Pkg rot my [of button and bole] the loop in which the button 
. F caught, oo N 1 
r 
ca, thro” whic homas Button attempted-to find a 
d wen paſlage uo the Eaſt-Indies. _ NSF" role 
rasse Lam architecture] 1. A kind of butment built archwiſe, 


dr n . in for the pps of the hides of a 
\ © We inhabit. a weak city here.... 
. 1, Gates ſer and props but ſcarcely bear. Deycen, 


too much looked 


| Fr. if a beggar dwells near him. Sha 


* by go 


AB 7 | 
A 4 8. = ; 


2. A prop ar ſupport in general. This plea our adverſaries 476 
ſetting up, as the ground-pillar and urtręſi of the good old cauſe of 
nonconformity. South. | 5 5 

Burrazzs, or BuTTrice [with farriers] an jnſtrument for pier- 
eing the hoof, or the ſole of an horſe's foot, that is over- grown; or for 
— — hoof, . ſhoe it. 1 
| o BuT7TREss [from the noun} to , to ſupport. 

» Bu'Twinxs, the 7725 of a — mY 2 5 : | 
„ \BuTYRAa'ceovus [of butyrum, Lat. butter] haviiie the qualities of 
butter. -Floyer uſes it. : rat, N 
Du rrxos [of butyrim, Lat.] having the properties of butter. It 
is uſed by Floyer. 2 DS 

BuTY'RUM Saturni [with chemiſts] butter of lead, a chymical pre- 
paration called ſweet liquor of lead. 

Bu“ xsous [buxeus, _ of or like box. 

Buxi'FERovs [buxifer, Lat.] bearing box. 

Bu“ xo Ay probably of bug en, Sax: to bend] 1. Obe- 
dient, flexible. 2. Gay, lively. 3. Amorous, wanton. See Buck- 
OMB. 1 0 

Bu'xomELY [of zuxom] wantonly, amorouſſy. 

Bu'xomntss; wantonneſs, amorouſneſs. 

Buxus ſin botany] the box- tree or wood. Lat. D 
To Buy [bycxean, Sax. irr. verb pret. bought, or have bought, 
and part. paſ/. bought] 1. To purchaſe with money, or fomething 
equivalent; to gain by ſale, not gift or theft; as, to buy up corn. 

2. To procure ſome advantage by ſomething chat deſerves it, or at 
ſome price. ; 


Pent to linger Os 
But with a grain a day, I would not 325 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 


| | | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To manage by money; as, to buy off conſcience; South. 
To Buy, verb neut. to treat about a purchaſe. | 
Better Buy than borrow. When a man can; but when money is 
wanting, he muſt either borrow or go without, unleſs he be ſo vile 
to do worſe, : . 
He that Buys land Buys many flones ; 
He that Buys fleſh Buys many bones: 
He that Buys eggs Buys many ſhells. , 
But he that Buys good ale Buys nothing elſe. 
A favourite old proverbial rhime among topers. 8 
To Buv a pig in 8 poke. To buy a thing without ſeeing or Took- 
ing on it. The French ſay : Acheter chat en poche. The Italians 
ſay: Comperar la gatta in ſarco. (To buy a cat in a bag.) That is, 
to buy a thing without looking at it, or enquiring into the value 
of it, | 1% "Ho 
Bu'yzx [of buy] he that buys or purchaſes. 


The Buyxs wants 100 eyes, the keller but one. It. Chi compra b 


biſogno di cent occhii, chi wende u ha aſſai di uno. Or, according 


to the Latins : Caveat emptor. (Let the buyer look to himſelf.) The 
ſeller knows the good 6r bad qualities of his commodities, and has 
more need of his tongue than his eyes. Whereas the buyer can't be 
too watchful in this deceiving age, in which tricking in trade is but 
upon as warrantable cunning, and over-reaching 
paſſes for wit.. A x 

Buys; a town of Dauphine, in France, on the confines of Pro- 


Vence. N 


_ | 5 858 e 
Bu zo [old records] the ſhaft of an arrow, befdre it is fearheerd. 
To Buzz, verb neut. [a word derived from the ſimilitude of the 


ſound to the action, bizzen, Teut. to growl. Jane 1. To hum or 


make a noiſe like bees, &c. A ſwarm of drones that £uzz'd about 
your head. Pepe. 2. To whiſper often, to prate, or ſpeak often to 


a perſon about the ſame thing; as, the buzzing multitude. 


To Buzz, verb ac. to ſpread gbroad privately, to whiſper. They 
might buzz and whiſper it e ee yer (i ee 
Bozz [from the verb} a hum, a whiſper, a talk. I found the 
whole outward room in a buzz of politics. Audion. <3 

Bu'zzarD [buſard, Fr. bozzago, It. bufart, Ger.) 1. A kind of large 
hawk or kite, a degenetate and mean ſpecies: 2. A ſtupid, ſenſeleſs 
fellow; as, a blind buzzard. 

To be between hawk and Buzzary. Some interpret 


o 


this proverb 


to fignif being a trimmer or time-ſerver ; others, to be wavering or 


unſettled in one's mind ; and again, others, the being in a 
ſituation, or being environed with dangers on all ſides. 
Bv'zzzr [of buzz} a ſecret whifperer. Shakeſpeare. : 
A Bu'zzinG [from buzz, of bourdonntment, Fr.] a humming noiſe 
like that of bees. as 
Br, prep. [big. bi, Sax. by, Du. O. and L. Ger. bey, H. Ger.] 1. 
Beſide or nigh to, noting proximity of place. The king lies 2 a beg- 
1 2. It notes the agent. 
e Moor is with child 45 you. Shakeſpeare. 3. It notes the inftru- 
ment, and is always uſed after a verb neuter, where with would be 
ut after an active; as, he was killed with a ſword, he died by the 
u. By Pelides' arms, when Hector fel, 
e choſe Eneas. Dryden. 5 


4. It notes the cauſe of any event. This ſight had the more weight, 
luek not above two were fallen aſleep. Addi/on. 5. The 
means by which any thing is done. If we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by you. Shakeſpeare. 6. It ſhews the manner of an 
action | "=; 


On. . p ' : L 
| Seize her by foree, and bear her hence unheard. Dran. 
7. It notes the method in which any ſucceſlive action is performed, with 
gard to time or quantity, Re- examine the cauſe, and try it even, 


gerous 


* 


int by point, argument by argument. Hooker. 8. It denotes the 
— 13 Bullion will ſell y the ounce for fix ſhil- 
To money, Lotte. ing to; 


and . five - pence unclipped 9. 

. permiſſion. It is — ry the laws of nature. Bacon, 10. Ac- 
cording to ; denoting proof. e preſent ſyſtem of the world camn-. 
not poſſibly have been eternal, by the firſt propoſition. * 11. 


n | 
After, 3 to ; denoting Imitation or conformity.  , "0 
gives us laws to live 2 Tage. 12. From ; denoting 3 * 
be ſon of Hercules he j ſly ſeems... "Mw 24 
2 X | 


B/Y'E 
15. Ie denotes the ſum or the difference between two things com 
3 She ſtands provided of another Laius, 


and vig'rous too by twenty ſprings. Dryden. 


More yo | 
itation, or co-operation. By her he had two 


44. It denotes co- 
children. Shakeſpeare. 
ſenſe is now oblolete, Moors were in poſſeſſion of Granada 47 
the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. Bacon. 16. As ſoon as, not later 


"than, denoting time. „ that time a ſiege is carried on two or three 
days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it. Addiſor. 17. Beſide, 


noting paſſage, The town appears much longer it is to thoſe 
that ſail by it, Addiſon, 18. Before himſelf, herſelf, or themſelves, 
it denotes the abſence of all others. Sitting in ſome place 4y himſelf, 
let him tranſlate into Engliſh his former leſſon. 4/cham. 19. It marks 
the ſolemn form of ſwearing. His godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear. 
Dryden. 20. At hand. He kept ſome of the ſpirit &y him. Boyle. 
21. It is uſed in forms of adjuring or obteſting. Which avert &y you 
*therial light. Dryden. 22. It denotes ſpecification and particula- 
rity. Cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, &y name. Dryden. 23. By 
proxy of, noting ſubſtitution. The gods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethio- 
pians ; that is, they were preſent with them &y their ſtatues. Broome. 
24. In the ſame direction with. They are ſtriated 4y the length. Grew. 
25. It is uſed for at, or in, noting ye ; as, by land, and by ſea. 
Above all, it ſhould be obſerved, that this prepoſition [y] in 
our language, is uſed to expreſs any agency, whether SUPREME or 
ſubordinate; as we ſay, © All things were made by God; and God 
ſpake by his prophets : and, conſequently, unleſs this double accepta- 
tion of the word be carefully attended to, an Engliſh reader may be 
in danger of being led off from the true ſenſe of the original, when 
conſulting the tranſlations of Greek writers; as will appear by 
comparing Jeb i. 2. with Epheſ. iii. 9. and (what is the true fey to 
both) 5 viii. 6. See BAALIu, AUTHENTIC ; and the prepoſitions 
Or, Tunxovon and From, x 5 


Bx, ag. 1. Near, at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
In it lies the god of ſleep ; 
And ſnoring &y 
We may deſcry _. Let, 
The monſters of the deep. Dryden, 


2. Beſide, noting paſſage. Who was't came by ? Shakeſpeare, 3. In 
preſence. I'll not be by the while. Shakeppeare, | 
* By and BY, in a ſhort time, The noble knight alighted by and by. 
"Kg from the prepoſ.] ſomething not the direct object of re- 
gard i one Loan Ehere 11 upon the A to be noted, the per- 
colation of the verjuice through the wood. Bacon. 

Br [in compoſition] implies ſomething out of the direct way, and 
conſequently ſome obſcurity ; as, a by.road ; ſomething —_— as, 
a by-end ;' ſomething collateral ; as, a 4y-concernment ; or ſomething 
privee ; as, a by-law. This compoſition is uſed at pleaſure, as will be 
Rood by the examples following. | ot | 

By-corrE- nous, a coffee-houſe in an obſcure place. Addiſon. 
_ » BY-CONCERNMENT, an affair which is not the main buſineſs. Un- 
derplots or by-concernments. Dryden. 1s 

"By -DEPENDENCE, an appendage, ſomething accidentally depend- 
Ing on another. Shakeſpeare. ; | 
Br. psx, an incidental n Uſed by Hudibras. | 

By-gnD, private intereſt, t advantage. Uſed by L'Eftrange. - 


By-cone, a Scotch word, ſignifying paſt. The &y-gone day. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
Bx tbe nv, privately. + 5 | 
Byass. See Brass. EO 
Br By [Caſaubon derives it of ga, Gr. to fleep] ſung by 


hurſes to lull their children aſleep. | 

By By, uſed familiarly, 1 chiefly to children, inſtead of good 

3. or, God be with you. f 5 1 

Br. Low, a merry begotten child, a baſtard. 7 

Bx [of by, Sax. a dwelling place, by, Dan. byy, Su. a town] 
at the end of a name ſignifies a habitation ; as, 8outherby, &c, 


2 denoting continuance of time: this 


0 
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dwelling.” 1 Camden. Ek SIO 1 
Br-Eps, ſelfiſh ends or deſigns. © © 
By'cnoy, or By'cow, a city of Lithuania in Poland, ſttuated g 


the river Nieper. N 
diſtint from that of the public. % 


By-INTEREST, intereſt 
Y-Law [in the practice of Scotland] a law eſtabliſhed by e oo 
ſent of neighbours unanimouſly elected in the courts called 

By-Law Courts, courts ſomething reſembling our courts let g 
courts-baron. | | | 1 | 

\ By-Laws, laws made in court-leets, or courts-baron, by comp, 
conſent, or by particular companies or corporations, for the bein 
regulation of their affairs, farther than the public law binds. (cu. 
 By'Lanpes [ſo called, on account of its coaſting or failing na 
the land] a kind of ſmall ſwift failing veſſel uſed in Flanders, &. 
for exporting merchandiſes to England, &c, 5 | 

By-MATTER, ſomething accidental. Bacon. | 

By- Manz, a nick-name, name of reproach, or accidental appel 
tion. 5 they | 

To By-name, to call by a nick-name. Robert, the conquer 
eldeſt ſon, uſed ſhort hoſe, and thereupon was &y-zamed Court. lab 
Camden. RT | | 

Brxs [Svn, Gr. ] barley-ſteeped, malt. 

By-yasT, paſt, a term in the Scotch dialect. | 

Br. PATH, a private or obſcure path. 6 | 
; BY-RESPECT, private end or view. It is uſed by Carew and Dj. 

en, | | (Salt! 

By-zoap, an obſcure unfrequented path. Uſed by Sai. 

By-Ro00M, a private room within another. Uſed by Shakeſpere, 

— hay [among the Turks] a ſolemn feſtival, a {ort of cy. 
Naval; 

Byra'miic [among the Turks] a preſent in the nature of a ne, 
year's-gift, given at the time of that feſtival. See Bairay, ai 
E cidental ſpeech, not directly relatin: | 

By-sPEECH, an accidental ſpeech, not directly relating to the pin. 
Uſed by Hooker. | t 5 N 

By'ss1ns [byfinus, Lat.] ſilken, like ſilk. | 

By-STANDERs, lookers on, perſons unconcerned. L' Eſtrange. 

The By-sTanper ſees more than the gametter. Fr. Un regardt 
_ waut plus gu un joueur. A gameſter very often overlooks his gamey 

a too great attention, or perhaps by being ruffled or diſcompoſed i 
fortune's goin againſt him, whereas 4 perſon, who looks on with u. 
concern, has bis thoughts and mind freer to obſerve and coni:der eic 
circumſtance and incident. SP net: : 
BY'Tavs [erde, Gr. profundity) one of the names by which th 
Valentinians characteriſed the ſupreme God, and fr/ cauſe of il 
things; if, on their ſcheme, there could be any. For to him tig 
joined a certain fictitious, but co exiſent, co-eternal, unoriginatid pe 
ſonage, called ExNOIA, i. e. Thought, or ChARI8G, and Siet, 4 
Grace and Silence, ' And from this Syzygy, or conjunction of tw, 
they derived their whole ſyſtem of ons; and from them all otie 
beings, whether of the material or immaterial kind. 7reneu: and In. 
tullian. See GxosTics and VaLenTinians, © it 
By-$TREET, an obſcure ſtreet, Uſed by Gay: | 
Br-vixw, private, ſelf-intereſted purpoſe. "Uſe. by Atterbury. 
Br-wark, a private walk, not the main road, _ | 
 By-way, a private and obſcure 74 " 5 
By-wesT, weſtward, to the weſt of. Whereupon grew that by-vou 
uſed by the Triſh, that they . dwelt by-we/t the law, which dyelt b. 
yond the river of the Barrow. Davies, #3 

Br-wond, a ſaying, a proverb. We are become a þy-2v9r4amony 
the nations. Adai/or. | ET 

Br-Wokk. See LanDsKiP. . : 

Bryza'nTins' [of Byzantium, 7. e. Conſtantinople] belonging . 
Byzantium, See BizanTiNE. „ e 

Byza'nTinus, BrzAurTNA, BYzA'NTINUM [in botanic witer 
growing about Conſtantinople. 1 


od. > CC... ZR 
e, Roman, C e, Italic, Cc, Engliſh, are the third let- 
ters; and K x, Greek, the tenth; and 2, Hebrew, the 
- eleventh of their reſpective alphabets. | Tl 
C. [in Engliſh] before the vowels 7, o and x, and before 
a conſonant, is generally pronounced as 4; as, cap, corp/e, 


eng, r.. | 
C ſin Engliſh] before e, i, ee, ei, and u, is ſounded like 4; a8, 
cellar, city, exceed, ceiling, cyprus i 5 


E ſin Engliſh] generally goes before 4; as, back, beck, thick, Jack, 

muck ; but if a vowel follows 4, the c is not ſet before it; as, cake, 

pele, flrike, firoke, duke. 5 | 8 

It is better to expreſs the French ue by ct, and not, as ſome do, 
write publique, for publiel; muſique, for mufich ; tho" others chuſe to 

leave the # quite out, and to write public, mufic; and indeed the, 4 is 


eis che titles of books, inſcriptions on tombs, under ſtatues, &c;] 

is as. abbreviation of cratum, Lat. an hundred, and is 
|; as, CCCC, four hundred, '  * © | 

of Chriſti, as A. C. i. e. Anno Chrifli, 


Lac ane ear of Chriſt. | Mey: Re : | 
. . abbreviations of Corporis or Corpus Chriſti, Lat. i. e. of the 


; 1 an abbreviation 


. We [1.8 


repeated for | 


2 of Chriſt; as, a ſtudent of CC, Corpus Chriſti college in Or 
ford. | 8 | 


CAA, or CA nA, Arab. the name of the Beit-ollah, of bes 
of God, in Mecca ; ſo called from its quadrangular, or rathef it 1 
form; caaba in Arab. ſignifying to make in the form of a cube. 1% 

i. e. God] gave to Abraham the Site of the Caaba for © * 
Jaying, do not Naa, any thing with Me. Coran, chap. my My 
veit him for a R of religious worſhip 3 ſhewing him (4 0 

om tan commentators add) the and the 
model of the old building, whi 
flood. Sale Coran, p. 376. In 00 
are all ſtrenuous aſſerters of the divine. Unity) Noch, 
be as old as the creation; and, accordingly, they 15 prof 
braham, 'Moſe, and Cnuter himſelf, in the number of 5 PF 
rs. See\BerT-0LLAR and / CARAVAN. : - + | part of 4 

Cas Lap. Heb.] a meau of the Hebrews, the) fixth en, 

Fab, containing three Engliſh pints, and 10 ſolid inches. 
read there SS Aas Hon ds a ſon 
CABAL. a meeting together or conſultation privately The pt 
Par matter or intrigue; as, a cabal of men or women. 2 A ab 
ons caballing ;'a body of men united in ſome cloſe dein. ßen 


1 [CanBac 


dan the ga 


Wit in the 


-ABBAGE 
ere the h 


ed of the 
plaits for 
ſent into 
CABBAGE 
ABENDA, 
42x | 
room. 
In fe 
Her 

x Cotta 


2 218 


5. At 


far 


_ ” C's: 
are. 5, 
0 Canin, 


e bon 


CAB. 


_ to break the caba/s againſt her firſt miniſters, Addiſon 


form cloſe intrigues. ; | 
2 What thoſe caballing captains may deſign, 


I muſt prevent. Dryden. 


. to receive] a traditional or myſterious doctrine amon 
7 which; * ſay, was delivered by word of mou 


* 


io Mrsnua and TaLMvD. 


ala. 


ga ein the Jewiſh cabala. | | 8 
— or Canar1sTIcal [cabaliftigue, Fr. cabaliſtico, It. 


uc occult meaning. The letters are cabaliſlical, and carry more in 


eues. A cloſe caballey. Dryden. 5 
= Cana'liine [Ccaballinus, Lat.] of or belonging to an horſe. 


I medicines for horſes. . Se. 
FS CaBa'tivs [according to the poets] the winged horſe Pegaſus, 
5, as he flew to Mount Helicon, by a blow.of his hoof cauſed a 
eat fountain to riſe out of a rock, which was thence called Hippo- 
ene. This fountain was conſecrated to Apollo and the muſes * and 
a e it is, that it is feigned, that the poets drank of that water, to 
re their to be more admired and approved. | / 
SECanarg'T, Fr. a tavern. It is uſed by Bramball. 
SCa'Baric, an herb, otherwiſe called harlewort. | | 
Ca'szacet [cabus, of cavolo cabuccio, Ital. braffica, Lat.] an edible 
ant for the pot: the leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glauceous co- 
: the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which are ſucceeded by long 
rr pods. The ſpecies are twenty-two: 1. The common white 
Dare, 2. 'The red cabbage. 3. he Ruſſian cabbage. 4+ The- 
ſided cabbage. 5. The ſugar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Bat- 
ez cabbage. 7. The white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy 
age. 9. The boorcole. 10. The green brocoli. 11. The 
an brocoli, 12, The turnip-rooted cabbage. 13. The cauli- 
ver. 14. The turnip cabbage. 15. Curled calewort. 16. The 
& cabbage. - 17. - Branching-tree cabbage, from the ſea coaſt, 
Brown brocoli. 19. Common colewort. 20. Perennial alpine 
wort. 21. Perfoliated wild cabbage, with a white flower. 22. 
foliated cabbage; with a purple flower. Miller. we? 
CABBAGE, whatever is purloined by taylors and mantud-womeir 
ache garments they are to make up. See a very ludicrous account 
Wit in the Tale of a Tub. | ws 2, 4 
CASBAct of Deer's Head [with hunters] the burr which parts 
Were the horns take their riſe. ; we Tag 
To CaBBace. 1. A cant word, ſignifying to purloin, in the mak- 
of cloths. Tour taylor, inſtead — cabbages whole yards of 
th.” Abutbnot. 2. To gather to a head. | Fins 
WC ABBAGE-TREE, a ſpecies of palm-tree. It is very common in 
Caribbee iſlands, where it grows to a prodigious height: the 
s\envelop each other; ſo that thoſe which are incloſed, being de. 


bo, 
« 461 
* 1 


ved of the air, are blanched, which is the part the inhabitants cut 

We plaits for hats, &c. and the genuine or young ſhoots are pickled 

ſent into Englaud by the name of cabbage. Miller, 

CABBAGE Worm, an inſect. | 

ABENDA, a port-town of Conge, in Africa, ſubjc& to the Portugueſe. 

A'BBIN [cabane, Fr.  cuppana, It. chabin, Wel. a cottage] 1. A 

. 3 | bn tg x | N 

In fecret cabbia there he held 

Her captive. Spenſer. | | e 

12 cottage, hut or booth. 3. In a ſhip, a little room or cloſet to 

i, a lodging or apartment for officers. 4. A cottage or ſmall 
5- A tent. Some of green boughs their lender cabbins frame. 

5 e 


fax 


| — "Shakefpearss s 1 bi 

eam, verb act. to confine in a cabin * Ale 
. . fr Rn 4 DV, 
A NED . fof cabin] belonging to 4 cabin 

f 2 Lof cabin] | van Þ. x cabin. Cabined loop- 


nf [Fr. gebinetto, It. avinite, Sp. Port.] x. A 


2. Aſort of cheſt of drawers | ; T 
Who afoul in fch x body 
4 treaſure for the cabiner. '» Ben, 1 

kind of little trunk to put thi | N 
—＋ . 


reaſt hath e er cabinet 


here I-haveJocic'd my ſecrets. Ders. 
3 en houſe. 
The — wn in thy green cabin, = 


A 


om a party, 2s few from many. She often interpdſed her àu- 
To Canal [cabaler, Fr.] to make ſmall parties, to plot privately; 


Cana'ia [cabale,Fr. cabala, It. and Sp. cabala, Heb. a receiving, of 


g to 
4 4 by him to the fathers, and ſo tranſmitted from generation 
I * — and at length collected into a body called Miſhna ; | 
nich, with the commentaries and gloſſes of their doctors and rabbies, ae: 
compoſes the work called the Talmud. R. Solomon defines the Caba- es. 
Wa to be the 7radition and cuftom which we have received from our 
dies;“ and Buxtorf adds, that it is divided into the practic and 
beoretic. But as to its * 1 — ma * 2 our Saviour 
aged concerning it, when he charges the rabbies of his own age, | 
I 21 making ys by their dener law of God. How far both the ſea. 
WC hriſtians and Mahometans have copied after the Jews in this ſcheme 
bf a Mina, or ſecondary law, ſee TrapiTION and SONNITES; ſee 
Cava a {by Chriſtians] is taken for the uſe, or rather abuſe, which 
Wnagicians made of ſome part of the paſſages of ſcripture, and all the 
Words, magic figures, letters, numbers, charms, Ce. and alſo. tlie 
rmetical ſcience, are comprized or underſtood under this name Ca- 


7 | Ca'BaLtsT [cabalifte, Fr. cabaliſta, It. Sp. and Lat.] a perſon has 


: Ind Sp. cabaliſticus, L. B.] of or pertaining to the cabala, having” 
en than it is proper for the world to be acquainted with. Ad- 


/n. 5 f "OB 
= Capa'ties [caballeur, Fr.] one who joins in cabals, or cloſe in- 


cult Ales [of caballinus, Lat.] a coarſer fort of aloes uſed 


_ 7 Cx'zIx, verb neut. [from the noun} to live in a cabin. Cabin. 


. þ ainete 
t in a king's palace, or in the houſe of 4 noblem an; 121 * 
room where conſultations are 8 held; as; a p19 ht I 
r | 


3. To laugh, to giggle. Nic grinned, cac led, and laughed. Ar. 
WE e x N 


— that which is held . with unuſual privacy and 


A 
C | 2 
0 


Car- Max [of cabinet and maker] one chat makes nice work 


in wood. 0 
- CaningT: Organ, a ſmall portable or gag. 
aral, feaſts held by the Greeks of the iſland of Lemnos and 
Thebes, in honour of ſome Samothracian deities, called Cabines. 
Clan, the name of a kingdom in India, beyond the Ganges. 
Cab [Fr. and Sp. kabel, Du. and L. Ger. cab/, Wel.} a great 
rope, with three ſtrands, which is faſtened to the anchor to hold a 
ſhip faſt, when ſhe rides, | | 
To unbend the CaBLE [ſea term] to take it away. 2 6 
Jo ſerve the CanLE, or to keckle the CABLE, [lea term] is to bind 
it about with ropes or clouts, in order to keep it from galling in the 


To pay cheap the CARTE, [ſea term] is to put or hand it out a 
pace, | . 

Pay more CaBLe, [with ſailors] is to let it more out from the ſhip, 
that the boat that carries the anchor may the more eaſily drop it into 


15 he CABLE 7s well laid ¶ ſea term] ſignifies it is well wrought or 
made. ; : 
Veer mare C4BLE [with mariners] fignifies to put more out. 
char.. 8 | 

| Sheet Anchor Ca BLE [of a ſhip] is the largeſt cable that belongs 
to it. x 
CaBLE's Length [with ſailors] 120 fathom: ; 
To guoil the CaBLe, [ſea phraſe] is to roll it up round in a 


- 
.* 


f Police a CaBLE, [ſca term] is to join or make two pieces faſt to- 
gether, by working the ſeveral ſtrands of it into one another. 5 
Canr E [iri- heraldry] as, a croſs cables is a croſs made of two 
ends of a ſhip's cable. 8 5 
CanLe Tire [ſea term] the ſeveral rolls of a cable, as they lie one 
upon another. | | 15 
Ca'BLED Flutes ¶ in architecture] ſuch flutes as are filled up with 
pieces in form of cables. N ; DEL 
Ca'BL1sH [foreſt law] bruſh-wood or wind- fallen wood. 
- Capo'cyep, or Cano'sseD, [in heraldry] is when the heads of 
heaſts are borne in an eſcutcheon, without any part of the neck, full- 
faced. Of the French caboche, a head. 
CA ur, the capital city of a province of the fame name, on the 


north-weſt of India. Both the town and province of Cabul were ceded 


to the Perſians in 1739. 2 
Ca'BURNS (with Flor ſmall lines made of rope-yarn or ſpun- 
yarn, which ſerve to Bind the cable of a ſhip, and to make up the 
ſails ro the yard arms. bay gs 64 1 
Cacarusg'OO [i. e. faite-fire] a boaſter, a bragging or vapouring 
fellow, Span. | ; 8 | 

Caca'o, a tree like an orange tree, as to its ſize and ſhape_ 
of its leaves. The fruit, of it is like a melon, but full of . ſmall 
au leſs than an almond, and is called cacao. Of this chocolate is 
made. ; , op Ka at TORT + teeth 
CacarTo'r1a Febris [with phyſicians] a fort of intermitting fever, 
attended with a violent looſeneſs, &c. 


Cace'MPHATON, or CACEPHATON Laar Hτ of aan. evil, and 
on, to ſay, Gr.] an harſh ſound of words; and thus it is of much 


the ſame purport with cacophony. Or where ſome rule of modeſi decency 
is tranſgreſſed, and then it anſwers to our ob/cenify. Ariſioph, Ran. 
1 48. entCariwvor Sch. xa αενν Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Ste- 
ani, &c. 3 ü . * 
.* CACE'REs, a town of Eſtremadura, in Spain, about 17 miles ſout 'i 
eaſt of Alcantara. hs ay 8 b 3 Þ 
Ca cuan, a City of Perſia, remarkable for its manufactures of gold 


and ſilver ſtuffs, and for a certain kind of fine carthen-ware. It is 
fituated in a et. about 20 leagues from Iſpahan. 


Cacna'o, or KEciio, the capital of the kingdom of Tonquin, 
ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of the river Domea. Lat. 222 30 N. 
Long. 1057 E. . | | 

Cacug'cric, or Cacxr'cTICAL [of cachexy] having an ill habit 
of body, ſhewing an ill habit; as, a cacheFic perſon. See CachExr. 

Cacueg'cTvs, or Cachz'erieus, Lat. [xaxexlo, Gr.] one having 


an ill habit of body. 


Ca'cyeMiIRE, à province of Afia, in the country of the Mogul. 
Cachzumnx, is alſo the name of the capital city of the above pro- 
vince. Lat. 34 30' N. Long. 76 E. 5 
Ca'cugr, Fr. a ſeal; thence /ettre de cachet, a ſealed or ſecret let- 
ter . "tn: ' : ; 
- Cacar'xy [raxitia, of xaxocc, evil, and 1846, Gr. habit] an ill ha- 
bit or diſpoſition of body, a general word to expreſs a great variety 


of ſymptoms : Moſt commonly it denotes ſuch a diſte perature of the 


humours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens the vital and animal 
functions, proceeding from weakneſs of the fibres, and an abuſe of the 
nonnaturals, and often from ſevere acute diſtempers. Arbuthnot. - 


Cacninna'TION, [cachinatio, of cachinnus, Lat.) a great and une 
| _ 


meaſurable laughter. 


Ca'cuov, an aromatic drug, reckoned, among perfumes, called, 1 


alſo Terra Faponic ag. h | 

Ca'cirys [xaxpus, Gr. ] the catlin that grows on nut-trees, goſ- 
lins on willows, Sc. maple chats or aſh- keys. "Bs 
To Cack (kacken, Du. and Ger. cacare, Lat.] to eaſe the body, 


by going to ſtool, | | Pro 
; "On 8 [of caes, Lat.] a fiſh of a looſening quality. 


'. T&CE'erLs [probably of kackelen, Du.] 1. To make a noiſe or cry 


as a gooſe, Every gooſe is cack/ing. Shakeſpeare... 

6 al, . ee geeſe of all their glories, + 
Aud fave the ſtate by cackling to the tories... Pope. 

2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen when ſhe has laid an 

egg, Ge. This woful cack/ing cry with horror heard. Dryden... .. 


Cackls [from the verb] the noiſe of a gooſe or other fowl. L ww 
Ca'cxier {of cackle] 1. A prater, atell-tale, a noiſy perſan. 
A. fowl that cackles, a.humorous word for capons or fowl, 


* 
* 
— 


5 
* 


Cacocar lia 


Shot off a CABLE [with ſailors) is two cables ipliced or faſtened to- 


A - 
* 


_ [of £ax0;, bad, and nber, Gr. chyle] 2 bad chyli- 


. 


3 Cann oe: [of cadus, Lat. ] a fort of barrel or caſk. A cade of her- 
rings. Shakeſpeare. + nen 8 


fication, when the humour called chyle is not duly made. 


Cacocay'mic, or 9 0 — i g the hu- 
Mours/corrupted ; as, - cacochymical blood. It is uſed by wri- 


Cxcocur'uy [carocimia, It. cacochymia, Lat. an, Of rare, 
bad, and x40, Gr. humour} abundance of corrupt humours in the 
body, Dank by bad nouriſhment or ill digeſtion : e af the 
humours from a ſound ſtate to what the phyſicians call by the general 

name of a cacochymy. Spots and diſcolourations of the ſkin are ſigns 
of weak fibres; for the lateral veſſels, which lie out of the road of cir- 
culation, let groſs humours pats, which could not happen, if the veſſels 
had their due degree of ſtricture. Arbuthnot. : | 

Cacopz'mon [zaxodayuwy, Of xaxy; and Jaiper, Gr. a ſpirit] an 
evil ſpirit, a devil. 2 | 

Cacopznon [in aſtrology] the twelfth houſe of a ſcheme or figure 
of the heavens, fo termed, on account of the dreadful ſignifications of 
it, as great loſſes, impriſonment, &c. 

Cao rns [with ſurgeons] a boil, botch, or ſore, hard to be 
cured ; a malignant diſeaſe, 5 „ 

Caco'Locy [of cacologia, Lat. of xaxoc, and 27 Gr. a word] an 


Caco'epyony [cacophonie, Fr. cacofonie, It. cacophonia, Lat. a- 
ee of #exo5, and Sun, Gr.] a bad tone of the voice, 12 8 
rom the ill diſpoſition of the organs; or a certain . harſtineſs of ſou 
ariſing from the improper mixture of the wowe/s and conſonants among 

themſelves. - Strabs cog, Lib. 13, p. 918.. “ Theophraſtus was 
- firſt called Tertamus ; but Ariſtotle changed it into Theophraſtus, 
partly to avoid the cacophony of the former name, and partly ——— 
Append. ad Tbeſaur. H. Stephani, &c. : | | 
VN. B. The cacophony becomes a beauty when applied to a harſh ſub- 
ject, as in Homer's deſcription of the butchery lyſſes's comrades. 
by the Cyclops, which Dionyſ. Halicarn. ſo much admires for the 
ROUGHNESs of the ſounds : 9 5 * 
| "yn Evy de dow Hg“, WE CHUNK 1G e— 
Or in the effuſion of the bowels from a wound: 
Norro xahtat xohades 5 1 a 
Not ſo, when a Chris or Venus is introduced; it being a ſtanding rule 
with the father-poet, to change his ſounds and aumbers as his ſubject 
* Cacopny'x1a, Lat. a bad pulſe. See Cacorny'xy; 
- Cacorny'xy {cacophyxia, Lat. of xaxo; and of, Gr. the pulſe] 
a bad pulſe. By corruption from cacoſphyxy. - See Apuyxta. + 
AcoRY'Tymus, Lat.” [of æaxes, bad, and geg, Gr. the pulſe] 
an unequal pulſe. | | 
. Cacos!'sTara 8 logicians] arguments propoſed between two 
perſons, that will ſerve as well for the one as the other; as, you ought 
to forgive him becauſe he is a child No, for that reaſon I will beat 
him, that he may be better hereafter. | | ; | 

- CacosYy'NTHETON LH ο een, Of xaxe; and oweric, Gr.] a 

faulty compoſition-or joining together of words in a ſentence. 5 

CacorRO HY raxote>Piz, Of xexc;, and reoÞn, Gr. nouriſhment] 

a bad nutriment, proceeding from a depravation of the blood. | 

 Caco'TEcuny [cacotechnia, Lat. of xaxo;, and Tex, Gr. art] a 
hurtful art or invention. . 
Caco“ ry [with aſtrologers] 7. e. bad fortune; the ſixth houſe 
of an aſtrological figure. | 
Cacoze'lla, Lat. [xaxotna, of xaxog, and ue, Gr. zeal] an 
evil zealouſneſs. J 
CacozzLIA, Lat. [in rbetoric] perverſe imitation, affectedneſs. 

. Cacoze'tivn, Lat. [a term uſed by rhetoricians] when a ſpeech 

1s faulty by impropriety of words, want of coherence, redundancy, 


#* > 


obſcurity, &e. | 
© Cx'cTos [xaxle,, Gr. a kind of thiſtle] an artichoke. | 
Cxcu'BaLuM, Lat. [xaxzCanw, Gr.] an herb good to heal the 
biting of ſerpents, chickweed. | be, 
To Cacu'mmare [cacuminatum, cacumino, of cacumen, Lat.] to 
make ſharp or coned, to make pyramidical. — 2 | 
Caps vx, Lat. a dead carcaſs. 35 
- Capa'vErRovs fcadavereſus, Lat.] like, or belonging to a dead 
carcaſs, having the qualities of a dead earcaſs. Brown uſes it, and 


other phyſical writers. 


CaDpaRians, a ſect of mahometans who attribute the actions of men 
to men alone, and not to any ſecret power determining the will ; con- 
trary to the reſt of the Muſulmen, who are ſtrict predeſtinarians. They 
are ſo called, ſays Abulpharagius, from Cady, Arab. a decree; not 
becauſe they maintain, but deny the doctrine of [abſolute] decrees. 
Abulph:\ Hiftor. Dynoft, Text. p. 168. Pococt's Verio, p. 105.” See 
AvdwarD1i, and read there Al-waidii, or Al-waidians. Le allo 
Asna'rlans. | 3 

C DATE Fly, or Cad - Norm, an inſect which is a good bait for 
moſt ſorts of river fiſh. : | 

Caps. 1. A kind of tape or ribbon. He hath ribbons of all 
urs of the rainbow, inkles, caddiſes, cambrics. . Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
kind of worm or grub found in a caſe of ſtraw. The May-fly is bred 
of the cad-worm or caddis. Walton. - LF | : 


Let none perſuade to broach | iis | 
Thy thick, unwholſome, undigeſted coder. F. Philips. - 
Caps, adj. [it is deduced by Skinner from cadeler, Fr, un old 


word, which ſignifies to bring up tenderly. Johnſon] tame, delicate; 
as, a cade-lamb is a young lamb, weaned 8 up tenderly in a 
| * ern 


houſe. 
To Caps I from the adj. ] to breed up in ſoftneſs, PE 
Cape 'LEsHER, or Cabz'LISHER [among the Turks] a chief magi- 
ſtrate or rather judge, the one over Leffer Aſia, and the other over 
Greece. M. Thevenot ſays, that originally there were but two; the 
one of Natolia, and the other of Ramelich, or European Greece: but 
that after ſultan Selim had N Egypt, he created à third, who 
che cadeleſquer of Egypt: They have under them the cadies, which 
Me judges, and chmme (bath fs ou preve/t;;, tis before them they de- 
cide diflerences, marry, give liberty to ſlaves, Qc. Veyage de Levant. 


See CA DI. 


— 


cond conjugation, to conſtitute a judge ; from whence is derived call 


| A army) is formed cadi 
See C 


is called cobalt, or that which contains none, called lapis c 


* 5 5 
we Ty 
P 5 ot 
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| | Cann. f er Cann r. Fr. [eadeniza, It; cadencia, 81 vb . 
Lat.] 1. The fall of the voice! The ding in the cloſe or NY 


[ 


—_—_ 
an agreement with the figure in rhetoric hre ter expeiaimn, ,, c 
con. 2. Fall, ſtate of ſinking, decline. The ſun in + ng as Fa 
low. Milton. 3. The flow of verles or periods, The cadency of One : y | fei 
line muſt be a rule to the next. Dryden. 4. The tone or ſound. 9 


With Hoarſe cadence lull 54 

- +  Seafaring men. Milton. +13 Þ | = ad 

Pere Richelet obſerves, that cadence in rhetoric is a certain harmonie 3 ( 

chute {or fall] of a period, or of part of a period. Is it poſſible . cha 

Balzac, we ſhould labour the ſtructure and cadence of a period, wit 3 2 
1 


much zeal and earneſtneſs as if life was at take! He adds, that a. 
dence, as a term in poetry, ſigniſies different meaſures of the verſe 1. and 
cording to cap ung wn of = verſe : 5 which I the rather cite 12 1 1 
uaring with ſome things already aduanced; at leaſt, as they _ 
= the French affix — w a a * n eas 


e eee . . l . = c 
e "op * ſinging] are the ſame with points and virgulz - 

Capence {with horſemen] is an meaſure or proportion q den. 
ſerved by a horſe in all his motions, when he's thoroughly manigy = 
and works juſty at gallop, terra à terra, and the airs, ſo that his 0 8 


tions or times have an equal regard to one another, that one don 
not emhrace or take in more ground than the other, and that the hy; 
obſerves his ground regularly. « "4a | 

Capence {in dancing] is when the ſteps follow the notes and ne, 
ſures of the muſic. | . 
 Capegnce [with orators] when the ſounds end agreeable to f: 
ear. | 
Cavpence {with poets] a certain meaſure of verſe varying a; f: 
verſe varies. > | 

Capznce [in muſic] is a kind of concluſion of the tune, which 
2 of all the parts together in ſeveral places of any key. de 

LOSE. 

 Ca'vent [cadens, Lat.] falling down. ; 

CapenT Houſes 2 aſtrologers] are the third, fixth, ninth, ul 
twelfth houſes of a ſcheme or figure of the heavens ; they being th 
that are next from the angles. En Yo 1 
_ Cave'r, or Capzr'. 1. A younger brother of a family. 2. Ty 
y brother. Joſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and Dai 
was the eleventh ſon and the cadet of Jeſſe, Brown. 3. A volun 
who ſerves in the army without being entered in the liſt, and in a. 
pectation of a commiſſion. Tr. HR 

Cab Ew, a ſtraw- worm. See Cappis. 5 

Capo, a round frame of wood, on which hawks are carried h Ny. 
the cadgers, in order to be ſold. | * RS Car's 

Ca'pceR, a huckſter, one who brings butter, eggs, and pon, bout 16 
from the country to market. eee #6 59% BS Carry 

Cab [among the Turks, c.] a magiſtrate, or ſort of Juſivd tuated or 
peace. We lay the accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but tis wrong; i ember te 
the word is of Arabian extract, from cada; to decree, and in tie“ ember. 
BS Carr 
# x ales, fit 


; manner 
Nuting. 
LY CP. 
Ces 


a decree or ſentence of judgment, and cad}, gas prompti indicet, i 


one apt and ready in giving ſentence. Go/ius.. To which I may x ament. 
that from hence (in compound of cadi, à judge, and efter, Aral. i Cary 
a- Igler, and, bby. corruption, call. ve miles e 


| Cz'sar 
eve emp 
| 2 | Cxsa'rs 


ADE'LESHER.. $4: c 
CabilEsnEA [among the Turks] a chief juſtice. See Caotls 
SHER, | 1 ä 
 Canr'LLac, a fort of pear. | | | 

Ca'v1z, a city and port-town of Andaluſia, in Spain, fituatda 
the north-weſt end of the iſland of Leon, or Lyon, oppoiite u fn 
St. Mary, on the continent, about 60 miles ſoutk · weſt of Seville, a 
40 miles north-weſt of Gibraltar. The iſland it ſtands on is about! 
miles in length ; the ſouth-weſt end is about nine broad, but the as 
end, where the oy ſtands, not above two. It has a communica 
with the continent by means of a yang ; and, with the oppoſite (hor, 
forms a bay of 12 miles long, and fix broad, About the middle of 
bay there are two head-lands or promontories, one on the conti 
and the other on the iſland, which advance ſo near togethef l 
fort upon each, one called the Puntal, and the other Matagorda, an 
mand the paſſage; the harbour being within theſe ſorts, and tiert 
impoſſible to be entered by an enemy, without firſt taking the W 
This is a place of as great trade, as moſt in the kingdom of Span 


= Czar, 
oven the be 
Ez uſe Cæſar 
=_ Cx':v, 
= Czura 
boot is co: 
S bd in the 4 
=. Richelet 
20% is ſo 
eee 
eit writers, 
WP doubtleſs ; 
Ta of Virgil 


Les 

ſtands in lat. 36? 30 N. zand long. 640 W. , ſuſpec 
CavDizaDELITE, & Kind of ſtoic ſect among the Mahometa " I potheſis ; « 
affect an extraordinaxy, gravity in word and action. They avoid Pe 
ing and diverſion. 'Thoſe of them who inhabit on the frontiers an h 55 


ary, c. agree in many things with the Chriſtians. They ul 

ible in the Sclavonic tranſlation, as well as the alcoran ; and 
that Mahomet was the Holy Spirit, who-deſcended on the apoli 
e g 3 15 ; 
_ Ca'pma;ithelealt. pi ich a has at one farrow. | 
Cab — a mineral, — 7 there are two ſuto a 
tural and artificial. „ 1 
Natura Cannia, is either that which contains metallic part 


, 


0 
__ Artificial Capri, is from copper in furnaces, 2 
five ſorts. The firſt is called botrytis, being in form of 3 he if 
grapes; the ſecond oftricitis, becauſe it — a ſea ſhell; . 
lacetis, becauſe it refembles a cruſt ; the fourth capꝛillis; her 
1 — which hangs round the iron rods with Which 
E te be Re Sox 2 9 5,906) 

-ADMIA Oficinarum, tuttx. f . 
Ca'nMITEs,/ a precious ſtone having blue ſpecks in it. Wi 
8 a kind of —.— among the _— 27 

a kind of monaſtic life. On Friday nights they pais t B. cell 
of the night in running round, holding 2 hands, nos 
crying out H, i. e. living, one of the names of God Lv we 
time one of their number plays on the flute. They are "L 
their monaſtic life, and matxy if they-pleaſe ; but upon den. TW 
wearing black buttons on ent to a gere 
have a convent at Tophana r 5 and deve ef 5e 
'as Paul Ricaut obſerves, from Abdallab Cadir, the. fas wn 


* 


ee 

order, and who was cotemporary with Holagn, grandſon of Jingiz- 
See AnnE eee | 

2 — Bona, Lat. [in civil law] eſcheats, goods fallen or for- 

fcited to the king. e een 8 ; 

| F , of or pertaining to the caduceus or Mercury 's wand. 

george Lat. a ſtaff 2 which wand, which heralds or ambaſ- 

ſadors carried when they went to treat of peace | 

Pr for the 3 harp. poets to this rod aſcribe the 

virtue of appeaſing differences; and alſo two other properties, as con- 
ducting ſouls to hell, and delivering them from thence, and to cauſe 

| and diſturb ſleep. But as to the firſt of its virtues or 4 0c my- 

it means no. more than the power of eloquence, 


WE thologiſts ſay, that 1 | 
WV 1 whic Caticfics the mind, compoſes the heart, and brings men firſt to 


= nd then to peace. ng ee ee a 

Wen Os Morkas, Lat. {with phyſicians] the falling fickneſs, a 

W 27::f: ſo named, becauſe thoſe affected with it fall down on a ſud- 

| _— [caduque, Fr. caduco, Tt. caducus, Lat.] crazy. 

E. Cx'cias [wamins, Gr.] a wind from the north quarter; 

From the north, EMT, a | 

| Boreas and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, | 

4 And Thraſcias, rend the woods. Milton. 

= Czx'cun Inteſtinum, Lat. ¶ in anatomy] the blind gut, ſo called, be- 

cauſe one end of it is ſhut up, ſo that the ordure and chyle both paſs 

out, and come in at the ſame orifice. ft 

= Cz:i:a'ca, Lat. the arteries of the ſtomach, which accompany the 

branches of the great vein. OK 5 pe 

= CzL1'coLisT 8 of cælum, heaven, and colo, Lat. to inha- 

Pit] a ſaint, an inhabitant of heaven. 1 8 

= CzLrrtrous, or CzL1'ctRovus [cælifer, or cæliger, of cælum, 

Wheaven, and fero, to bear, or gero; to carry] bearing or upholding 
Wheaven: ww Ove nel, CE bg 5 

= Cz:i1'rorent [celifotens, of cœlum and potens, Lat.] 1. Mighty 

in heaven. 2. Having the ſovereignty of heaven. ; 

| x Cxrio'sromy [xo1Roroput, of X0N©-, hollow, and rote, Gr. the 

mouth] is when the word is as it were obſcured or pent within the 
mouth, as in a cave, and is heard in the receſs. e N 

To Cx/mexr [with Paracelſians] is to calcine after a peculiar 

Nanner with corroſive liquors ; but Van Helmont more properly calls it 

Wuting. See CEMENT,” © FRO Hip 

Cr, Lat. an onion. 

SS Cz=ru'LEovs [cœruleus, Lat.] being of a blue azure colour, like the 


„* 235 _ > >» 


CY. 
RS CAr'RLEON, a market town of Monmouthſhire, on the river Uſke, 
5 bout 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Monmouth. 

WF Ca:xma'rTHEN, the capital of Caermarthenſnire, in South Wales, 
d ated on the river Tivy, about five miles from the ſea.” It ſends one 
i : 32 to parliament. The county of Caermarthen alſo ſends one 
* em * „ 0 15 
1 CAERNA'RYON, the chief town of Caernarvonſhire, in North 
ales, ſituated on the river Menay. It ſends one member to par- 
ment. The county of Caernarvon alſo ſends one member. 
RS Ca: 'zwis, a market town in Flintſhire, in North Wales, about 
ee miles eaſt of St. Aſaph. MAAS * 5 | 
= Car [of cæſura, Lat: a cutting] a title or name given to the 
eve emperors of Rome who ſucceeded Julius Ceſar. | 
 C=5a'ran, noun adj. 1. Belonging to Cæſar. 2. One of his 


_—_ Czsarian Operation, or CxSsAR EAN Sefion [in ſurgery] a cutting 


＋ 
pen the belly of the mother, in order to the taking out the chi r 
* uuſe Cæſar was thus born. | _ 5 e cane, be 


2 C sURA, Lat, a cut, a gaſnh, a notch. | a 
liberty, when, after 


ol Cx3vuRa- [in Greek and Latin I ] a poetic 
n foot is compleated, a Short ſyllable in the end of the Word is admit- 
to, e in the place of a long one; as Pectöribüs inhiäns Virg. 
A. Richelet ſays, that, in French poetry, *tis that pauſe which (with 
nen a) is ſo neceſſary to be obſerved in the Middle of a great verſe. 
e 2p ering of one vowel upon another has been condemned by our 
o- | writers, as offenſive to the-ear, and conſequently improper z and 
cit {RP doubtleſs it often is; except where a pauſe is intended; as in that 
e of Virgil's | 
in 1 Leer ſunt conati—imponere Pelio ON; | 
it, 0 am. 
nd I ſaſpect the Cæſara of the antients is beſt accounted for on this 

, i! RP potheſis ; . g. What if we ſhould read © . 
| - E = Pectoribusinhians, in Virgil? 
{tur _ 1 e 
FF 

0 . udicious ear will ſoon diſcern a /olemnity in the % | 
I 1 — an gr" the 8 wn fovy . 2226s 

10 Ca Fx A, or Karra, a city and port- town of Crim Tartary, ſituated 
- | COT I 1 that peninſula. LM 1s the moſt ble 

ö = zuntry, and gives name to the Streights of Caffa, which 
* Dn the Euxine or Black Sea, to the Palus Meotis, or ſea of 
mind Carea'nra, the country of the -Caffers or Hottentots, bei 
"*; ol mem pare of Africa. It lies in the form of a creſcent Jo 
Ml and country of Monomopata, between 35 dev. ſouth latitt 

3 We a , 35 deg. ſouth latitude, 
the 1 - 3p tropic - capricorn ; and bounded on the eaſt, ſouth, and 
and 6 | GI Indian and Atlantic oceans. Moſt of the ſca ebf 
the ot f nary is ſubje to the Dutch, who have built a fort near the 


: ontory, called the Cape of Good 

cerin, Perf. a rſian veſt or pln wb a w_— | 

' . a veſſel of wood containing about 4 or 5 gal- 

CA ; 2 

0 . 150 badly of cavea, Lat. a pit, gabbia, It. Jaula, 2 
ng birds in. 2. } ts, 1 i V 

A ri * 2. A — — for wild beaſts, ineloſed with palifadoes, 

Car {from the noun} to incloſe in a cage. 


Caen: down and norts, eag'd in his baſket chair. Donne. 
Crt = a ſhip} the uppermoſt carved work of the hall, 
n J bird-cage or coop of hens. 


* 1 
» - 


G 


of of 15 
that Apollo gave to Mercury, in ex- : | 
nd or rod tha whe gf Guienne, in France, about 45 miles ſouth of Thoulouſe, It is a bi- 
Sky 


3 


1 


AAS 


Cu“ olA, a town in the province of Urbino, in the Pope's territoris, 
about 25; miles ſouth of the city of Urbino. | b 

CALA“ x, the capital of the iſland of Sardinia; ſituated on a bay 

ol, pi the ſouthern part of that iſland. Lat. 399 N. Long. 

9 12 A 8 Ee wh I 

-  Cant#'ran, or Al-cAHN RA, the capital of Egypt, which we call 

Grand Cairo, See Cal RO. POR LED HHS 

. * Ca'nos, the capital. of the territory of Querci, in the province of 


ſhop's ſee, and has an univerſity. 23 
Cana, the capital of the province of Cajania; or Eaſt Both- 
nia, in Sweden, ſituated on the north-eaſt part of the lake Cajaniaz 
about 300 miles north-eaſt of A bo. ö 
Caja'zzo, a town of the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom of 
Naples, about 16 miles north-eaſt of the city of Naples. | 
Car'sum, a city of China, in the province of Honan, on the tiver 
Crocceus, 350 miles north-weſt of Nanking. * \ 
Carmacan, or Car'Macan [inthe Ottoman empire] a lieutenaut; 
an officer of great dignity, of which there are three : one attends the 
grand ſignior, another the grand vizir, and the third is governor of 
Conſtantinople. | | 


CMA, or Carman Hande, certain American iſlands lying ſouth | 


of Cuba, and north-weſt - of Jamaica, in 21 deg. of north latitude; 
and between 81 and 86 deg. of wett longitude. | 
Carman, a crococile, ſo called in America. | 0 
Cal NIT Es, ſo called of Cain, becauſe they eſteemed him as their 
father; a ſect of ancient heretics. | 5 
To CAJOꝰLE [cajoler, Fr.] to flatter, to. ſooth, to coax, wheedle; 
court, or fawn upon. The one affronts him, while the other cajo/es 
and pities him. L Efrange. In 
Ca'joitr [from cjole] a wheedler; coaxer, &c; 
Cajo'LErY [cajolerie, Fr.] a fawing upon, vain praiſe, flattery. 
 -Car'sson, a covered waggon or carriage for proviſions and ammu- 
nition for an army. 95 8 . | 
Carssow [in gunnery] a wooden cheſt, containing 4 or 6 bombs; 
or filled only with powder, which the beſieged bury under ground, in 
order to blow up a work that the beſiegers are like to be maſters of. 
Thus after the bonnet has been blown up by the mine, they lodge a 
caiffon under the ruins of it, and when the enemy has made a lodg- 
ment there, they fire the caiſſon by the help of a ſaucis, and blow up 
that poſt a ſecond time. 5 ; „ 
Carkro, or GRAN Cairo [al-cabirat, Arab. the victorious] the 
capital of Egypt, ſituated in a plain, at the foot of a mouhtain, about 
two miles eaſt of the Nile, and about 100 ſouth of the mouth of that 
river. The town is ten miles in cirumference, and full of inhabitants. 
The caſtle ſtands on the ſummit of a hill, at the ſouth end of the town, 
and is three miles round. The Britiſh and other European kingdoms, 
have their conſuls here for the protection of trade. It is ſubject to the 
Turks. Lat. 30 N. Long. 322 E. | ; | 
Car'RoaN, a town of the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa, on the ri- 
ver Magrida, about 80 miles ſouth of Tunis. 2D 5 
Cal TIr [cattivo, It. a ſlave, chetif; Fr. vile, deſpicable; whence it 
came to ſignify a bad man, with ſome implication of meanneſs, as 
knave in Engliſh and fur in Latin; ſo certainly does ſlavery deſtroy 
virtue. A flave and a ſcoundrel are ſigniſied by the ſame words in 
many languages] a miſerable ſlave, a lewd wretch ; a pitiful forry fel- 


Vile Caitiß vaſſal of dread and deſpair. Spenſer. 
The wicked'ſt caitif. Shakeſpeare. 
Car'TiFLY, adv. [from caitif] wickedly, &. | . 
CakE [ kacken, C. Brit. kag, Dan. cuch, Teut.] a kind of delicate 
bread, or flat loaf, made with fruit, ſpice, milk, c. In general, 
any thing of a form rather flat than high, by which it is ſometimes di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a loaf; Cakes of ruſtling ice came rolling down the 
flood. Dryden. 25 * . 1 
To Caxx [from the noun] to harden as dough in the oven, to join 
or melt together into one, as coals do in burning. This burning mat- 
ter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, had time to cate together. Addiſon. | 
 Ca'tapasy Tree; it hath a flower confiſting of one leaf, which af- 
terwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, having an hard ſhell. - They riſe to 
the height or twenty-five or thirty feet in the Weſt Indies. The ſhells 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alſo for making inſtraments' of 
muſic, by making a hole in the ſhell, and putting in ſmall ſtones, 
with which they make a ſort of rattle. Miller. s 
3 the fur of a ſmall creature in Germany, called a cala- 


CAL aRIA, the moſt ſoutherly province of the kingdom of Naples, 
fituated over-againſt Sicily. There are two provinces of this name, 


called the Higher and the Farther Calabria, with reſpect to the city of 


— Coſenza is the capital of the former, and Reggio of the 
atter, | 
Cara'pe [with horſemen] is the deſcent or ſloping declivity of a 
riſing manage ground; being a ſmall entrance upon which a horſe is 
rid ſeveral times round, being put to a ſhort gallop, with his fore-hamg 
in the air, to make him learn to ply or bend his haunches ; and for his 
ſtop upon the aids of the calves of the legs, and the ſtay of the bridle 
and caveſſon ſeafonably. 3 
CALA'EN, an Eaſt Indian mineral, lately diſcovered. 
CaLA¹hOTRA, a city of Old Caſtile, on the river Ebro, near the 
confines of Navarre, about 60 miles north-weſt of Saragoſſa. 
Ca'Lars, a port-town of Picardy, in France, ſituated on the En- 
gliſh Channel, about 22 miles fouth-eaſt of Dover. : 
CaLama'nco [a word nee by fome accident, from 
ealamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, fignified a hat. Johnſon] 
a kind of woollen ſtuff. | 
Cala'mxry [calemar, Fr. calamajo, Tt.] a fort of fiſh. 
— CaLaMACRO'STIS [zaXkapayeusr, Gr.} the herb ſheer-gre(s, In 
Latin, Gramen 88 ; . 
CaALAME'LANos, ſweet mercury. 25 330 
"Caramina'srs Lapis, Lat. the calamine ſtone, a kind of foſſile 
dituminous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it into, 
yellow metal called braſs, and adds a weight to it ; but diminiſhes 
malleability ; it is found in veins or * running between rocks, * 


# 


8 A. 


* 


* 
* 


CAL "COAL 
Vu dug like lead ore. It is often found in lead ores, or has lead mixt 
| with k. They uſe it as an abſorbent and drier in outward medicinal 
applications, but is ſeldom given inwardly. We muſt not omit load- 
ſtones, whetſtones of all kinds, limeſtones calamine, or lapis calami- To Calcin hym e 
waris. Locke. 15 | = | Powder, either by burning; or a corroſive menſtruum. 
Cara Ccalamine, Fr. calamina, It.) the ſame as /apis calami- Carcitra'ea [with botaniſts] the ſtar-thiſtle. 
naris. See CALAMINARIS, 1 5 | I0 Ca'rcirrarE [cakitratum, Lat.] to kick. 
CALAMNT {[calament, Fr. calamento, It. calamintha, Lat. x Calcitro'ss [calcitroſus, Lat.] kicking or ſpurning much, 
aud, Gr.] the herb mountain- mint, it hath long tubulous flowers. ö 
Theſe are produced from the joints of the ſtalks, at the footſtalks of Gr. to engrave] an engraver in braſs. 
the leaves, 5 bunches. This plant grows wild, and is uſed in me- 
dicine. Miller. | | 
To Calami'sTRATE [calamiſtratum, Lat.] to curl or frizzle the 


co without. fuſion. Newton. 


to write] engraving in braſs. 


Cata'miTts, or Rana viridis, a green frog. 


an eclip e. 


J 1. Mi ſons ; as, a neceſſi- 1 
fus, Lat,] 1. Miſerable, wretched, applied to perſons ; as ligion is upon all accounts calculated for our benefit. TC. 


tous and calamitous perſon. 2. Full of miſery, diſtreſsful, applied to 
outward circumſtances ; as, a ſad and calamitous condition. | 
Cala'MiTus on law] a gag to be put into the mouth of dogs, to 
hinder them from barking. 7 i 
Cala'miTY [calamite, Fr. calamita, It. calamidad, Sp. calamitas, 
Lat.] misfortune, cauſe of miſery, wretchedneſs, affliction. Another 
ill accident is drought, and the ſpindling of the corn; inſomuch as the 
word calamity was firſt derived from calamus, when the corn could not 
get out of the ſtalk. Bacon, 


numerical. 


ours. Broaun. 8 . 
CaLcuLla'Tor [of calculate] a computer, he that reckons, 


No CaLamity ſo grievous as to be without money. Sp. No ay CaLcuLa'Tory [of calculate] belonging to calculation, 
mal tan laſtimero, fo no tener dintro. This proverb is probably CA'LCULE = Fr. calcolo, It. calculo, Sp. of calculu, Ia 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, that money can purchaſe every ſatisfaction, computation, reckoning. N . ; 

and cnn . ; be as ther * Sond calamities N bee [in anatomy] little ſtones in the bladder and kilnen 

f ey 1 rid can't reme ey are more grie - Lat. | | | | 
ha — drown: panty x | . 4 Ca'tcuLose, or CaLcuLovs [calculoſus, of calculus, Lat.) filld 
_ Ca'tamus Aromaticus, a kind of ruſh growing in the Levant, about ſtones or gravel, gritty ; as, ſtones or calculiſe coneretions in ti 
the bipneſs of a gooſe-quill, called alſo acorus. See Aco'rvs; alſo a fort kidney or bladder. Brown. . a 
of reed, or ſweet-ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture. It is a knotty CarcuLo'siTY [calculoſitas, calculoſus, of calculus, Lat.] fine 
root, reddiſh without, and white within, which puts forth long and ſtones, Sc. mu 1 : 
narrow leaves, and is brought from the Indies. The prophets ſpeak Ca Leuxvs, Lat. 1. A ſmall pebble or gravel fone. 10 "= 
of it as a foreign commodity - of great value, Theſe ſweet reeds to caſt account with. 3. The ſtone in eee or. kicneys of! 
have no ſmell when they are green, but when they are dry only. human body. The laſt is the moſt uſual ſenſe. g * 
Spices of pure myrrh, of ſweet einamon, and of ſweet calamus. CaLcuLvs Differentialis [with mathematicians] 1s a mal * 
Exodus. © 5 Ba b differencing quantities, or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, 

CarAuvus Seriptorius, 4 writing pen. Lat. being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given . 2 
Claus Seriptorius [with anatomiſts] a ſpace or dilation about CaLcuLus Exponentialis {with mathematicians] 6 2 885 wy l 
the fourth ventricle of the brain, fo called, becauſe the form of it re- ferencing exponential quantities, and ſumming up the diferendse 
ſembles that of a quill. fluxions of exponentials. . 5 : et of 
 Cata'nciun [antient writers] challenge, claim or diſpute. CalcuLus Integrals 22 mathematicians] we method 2 | 
\ CaLa'sn, or CAL“ n [caleche, Fr. caleſca, It.] a ſmall, open rating or ſumming up fluxions or differential qu 2 = 
chariot. The ancients uſed calaſbes, the figures of ſeveral of them be- d fferential quantity given to find the quantity, from whole 
ing to be ſeen on ancient monuments. They are very ſimple, light, cing the given differential reſults. kd 
and drove by the traveller himſelf. Arbuthnor. CaLcuLus Situs ws mathematicians] a new kin 0 = 

CaLa'TAJuD, a city of Arragon, in Spain, ſituated on the river founded on the conſideration of the ſituation of quanuaes, and 19% 
Xalo, about 50 miles weſt of Saragoſſa. their magnitudes. © Ears a boiler, a keth 
Carr va [in botany} a ſort of violet flower, which has no Ca'LpRoN [chauldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat.] a boiler, 
ſcent, and ſprings in autumn. Lat. | See CAULDRON. Y 

CALATRA Va, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain, on the river Gua- Ca'LECHE. See CaLasH. 
diana, 45 miles ſouth of Toledo. | CALEFA'CTION [ calefazione, It. of calefadtio, 

CALA NEUs, or Os Carcis [in anatomy] 3 heel: bone, it 0 e the act of heating or warming; alſo 
under the aſtragulus, to which it is articulate inglimus, an eated. 5 e 5 
behind it is a 2 protuberance that makes the heel. WOW Cærzracriox [with philoſophers] is the exciting or provi 

Carca'nTHu, vitrol rubefied. Lat. heat in a mixt body. ; x cal 

CAa'lLCAR, a ſpur. Lat. f CALEFACTI1ON [in pharmacy] is a way of preparing /1 P 
_ Carcar [with chemiſts] a calcining furnace. compound medicines by a moderate heat of the ſun, fire, G. , 

C . : . 3 7 / L t.] heatin making any thing of, 
_ CaLcar [with botaniſts] is when the bottom of a flower runs out CALEFA'CTIVE [calefacus, Lat. | , 5. 4 being mat 
into a point, as de/phinium, lark's-heel, G c. 1 5 CaLEFA'CTORINEsS [of calgfactio, Lat.] warmth, 5 

Car cA RIA [old records] a cauldron or copper. hot. | 1 dom in à mon 
- Caica'TrIPHA [with botaniſts] the herb lark-ſpur. Lat. CaLEFA'CTORY, ſubſt. e eee, 2 3 
. Caicr'a [antient deeds] a road or high-way kept up with ſtones tery, where the religious perſons warm themieives, 3 
and rubbiſh. | | | CALEFACTORY, adj, [of caleſactio, Lat.] heating, ma bot; wh 

* - Caicea'rum Operatio [old records] the work of repairing high- To Ca'Levy, werb neut. [of caleſacio, 1 *. 8 
ways, done by ſervile tenants. | heated. Cryſtal will ca/e/y into SO 1 a0 _—_ © Calenbury i 

CaLcta'rta, or Calce'Tum [old Gale] a cauſey or cauſeway, « Ca"LEnBURe Caftle, the 1 bes R RY L ine, about i. 

CA LCEA TED {calceatus, Lat.] ſhod, or fitted with ſhoes. Lower Saxony in Germany, ſituated on che Tiyer r 
. CaLcepo'nvs, Lat. a ſort of precious ſtone. Calcedonius is of the g Lat. 7 2 20 N. Long. 3 Ds 

| agat kind, and of a miſty grey, clouded with blue or with purple. Ca'LENDAR [calendrier, Fr. caleng . and Sp. but dan 
Woodward, k | t and Ger. calendarium is derived pf calende, Lat. 7. e. 3 

CALCHOIDE a [in anatomy] are three little bones in the foot, which of every month] an annual book commonly called 5 ſun ö þ 
with others, make up that part of the foot next under the ankle, the wherein the days of the month, the feſtivals, the ſign 165 red 
ſame that F allopius calls cuneiformia, becauſe they are ſhaped like rec riſing: and ſetting, the changes of the moon, O“. 
wedges. übited. ; : dal 
hs RaGa [of calcis, gen. of calx or calculus, a ſtone, and There have been ſeveral corrections and reformations 2 — 10 
frango, Lat. to break] a kind of herb, a ſort of ſaxifrage. Lat. dar, the firſt was made by Numa Pompilius, and mm 4 the |ol 
To Ca'Lcinatg., See To CALcixX R. 1 ifs much improved by Julius Czſar, and thence was calle 
_ CaLcixa'Tion Fr. calcinazzione, It.] is the ſolution of a mixt bo- account, which is called old ſtile. | hich account l 
dy into powder, by the help of fire, or any corroding things, as It 'was again reformed by pope Gregory XIII, w hole count 
mercury, aqua fortis, c. being ſuch a management of it, as renders commanded to be received, and it is in moſt Roman cat le; wi 
it reducible to powder ; jet it is called chemical pulverization. and is called the Gregorian calendar, and by us = ſe 
This is the next degree of the power of fire, beyond that of fuſion. begins eleven days before the old, which latter was _—_ 1 among 
This may be effected, but not without a ca/cination, or reducing it by Britain, till by act of parliament the new ſtile was ado "hc 
art into a ſubtle powder. Brown. N by reckoning the 2d day of September 1752, _ e broughoY 
CALcinaTION Phioſophical, is when horns, bones, hoofs, Qc. are putation was, by the ſame act, appointed to be Kep ing of de 11 

hanged over boiling water (or other liquor) till they have loſt their the Britiſn dominions for the future; and the e 0 
| to be reckoned from the i ſt of January immediately fo 


mucilage, and will eaſily be powdered. | nuary 
CAaLCINAT1ON [of lead] is performed by melting the lead in an CAa'LENDER [calendre, Fr.] alittle inſect. 
CALENDER, an engine to calender with. 


earthen pan unglazed, keeping it ſtirring over the fire with a ſpatula, ſet 3 
: — wg g 5 To CALENDER Le Fr.] to preſs, ſmooth, and | 


kill it is reduc 2 f 383 5 2 | 
CaLcinaTion:[of zin] is performed by putting the metal into a upon linen. | 5 oth len. 
bre pan unglazed on a gow "A firing it from time to A Ca'LenorR, the perſon whoſe trade 2 22 2 1a 
e ſor 36 Hours, then taking it off, and letting it cool, | Ca'rexps [caltndes, Er. calendi, It. calendas, os a 
CarcinaTory [from calcinate] a veſſel to calcine metals in. ah, Gr. to call] the firſt day of every month 3 * 
To Carcrxz, verb af. [Ccalciner, Fr. calcinare, It. calcinàr, Sp. who anciently counting their months by the 3 eu, 
calcn, the gen. of call, Lat.) 1. To burn to a calx or cinder. 2 had a prieſt appointed, whoſe buſineſs it was to . e prev g 
 hardeniog by baking without melting, the heat firſt endurateth, then the new moon, and when he had ſeen it, gave _—_ -and deli 
maketh Fache; and, laſtly, it dot ca/cine.. Bacon. 2. To burn up. over the ſacrifices, who called the pou toge _ promo, - 
Fiery diſpotes that union have ca/cin'd. Denham. them how they were to reckon the days until — 8 = ſch % 
© To Careixx, verb neut. to become a calx or friable ſubſtance, the word xaxw five times, if the nones happened on:? 


/ p: ' R 
from calfacto, oy 
the ſtate of vey 


teen miles ſouth of Hanover. 


he 
the no 


by means of heat. This cryſtal is a pellucid fiffile ſtone, enduring; 
red heat, without loſing its tranſparency, and in a very ſtrong hes 


ALCINE [in chymical writers] is to reduce a ſubſtance 5 


Cal con His [of yarroyea@E-, of xamr®., brais, and egi, 
 eCaLco'craPuy [xa ονν, of xanze-, braſs, and 5a 0, 


To CA“LCVLATE [calculer, Fr. from calculus, Lat. a little tons y 
bead uſed in operations of numbers. Jobnſon. Calcolare, It. caleuly, 
calcula, Lat.] 1. To caſt accounts, to compute or recon, , 


5 
. . . 4 . 1 5 to calry;y 
CaLa'miTous [calamiteux, Fr. calamitoſo, It. and Sp. of calamito- To compute the ſituation of the planets at any time; 2s, * 
25 [ . P 3. To frame or model, adjuſt to ſome certain end, }, 


CaLcuLa'tion [Fr. of calculatio, Lat.] 1. The pradiice or ny, 
ner of caſting of accounts, or reckoning, and is either algebraicgy 
Cypher, that great friend to calculation, or rather whit 
changeth calculation into eaſy computation. Holder. 2. "The nt 
of arithmetical or algebraical operations, the reckoning. Being d. 
ferent from calculations of the ancients, their obſervations confimm 
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ven times; if they happened on the ſeventh day of the moth. 
This ſubſtantive has no ſingular number. * 
cat the Greek Cal ums. Lat. Ad Græcas calendas, or, any g 
5 our Engliſh proverbs : At latter Lammas ; or, when two Sundays 
ene together: That is, never. The Germans ſay: An St. on 
ermehra⸗tage. (On St. Never's-day.) Or, 3a pfingſten auf xe e. 
(at Whitſuntide on the ice.) Or; Menn der teufel ktomm wird. When 
be dl becomes righteous. )) 8 
Caiz'npula [among botaniſts] marygolde. | 
| Cai/enrure [from caleo, Lat. with p yſicians] an iriflammatory 
Never, attended with a delirium, common in long voyages at ſea; in 
hich the diſcaſed perſor 
bey are not hindered, will leap over-board. 
3 So by a calenture miſled, 
- The mariner with rapture ſees, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamel'd fields and verdant trees: 
With eager haſte he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove; ,. 
| And in he leaps, and down he ſinks. : 
= Carr's. See Calan. 5 | 
W Car [in the plur. calves, calp, kealp; Sax. kaif, Du.] 1. The 
 EHoung of a cow. f 3 F 
E 2 Ah Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, ; | 
© 3 Than does their fawns or cows the new-fall'n ca/f. Gay. 
EE Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, ſignify ſacrifices of rayers 
Nad praiſes which the captive Jews of Babylon addreſſed to God, being 
Eo longer in a condition to offer ſacrifices in his temple. Calmet. 3. 
ue thick plump part of the leg; as, the ca/f of thy leg. 
Car [a hunting term] a male hart, or a hind of the firſt year. 


Sau. 


| = S:a-Cair, a large fiſh with a velvet ſpotted, black ſkin, the fleſh of 


Which is like that of a ſucking pig. . 

ES He who will teal a Car, will ſteal a tom. H. Ger. Wer ein kalb 
eebit, ſtiebit auch eine kube. We ſay likewiſe : He that will fleal a 
, vill fieal a pound. That is: He, whoſe conſcience will let him 
Wake any thing unjuſtly, though of never ſo ſmall a value, won't bog- 
Wile at ſtealing things of a greater value, if they fall in their way. 
cri [calibre, Fr.] the bore of a gun, the diameter of a bullet. 
SS Ca'LiztD [in gunnery} meaſured with caliber or caliper com- 
Q Waſſes, to find the bore of the piece or diameter of the bullet. 


= Ca'lice [calicis, gen. of calix. Lat. a cup] the cup uſed in 


ee holy communion. Drinking the ſacred calice. Taylor. 
» ES Ca'Lico of Calicut in the Eaft-Indies] a fort of cotton cloth 
ougnht from thence, ſometimes ſtained with beautiful colours. I am 

in ca/zcoes, when the fineſt are in filks. Addiſon. 


Weninſula of India, fubje to its own prince. This was the firſt port 
= India, the Portugueſe made, after ſailing round the cape of Good- 


ope. FE 3 | 
» | = [calds, It. of. calidus, Lat.] hot, ardent burning. 
= Cair'pity, or. Ca'LipNess [calidita, Ital. caliditas, Lat.] heat. 
ce doth not only ſubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the po- 
ntial calidity of many waters. Brown. | : 

& Caiipvuct [calidudus, Lat.] pipes and canals diſpoſed along the 
E Falls of houſes and rooms, to convey. heat to ſeveral remote parts of 
ee houſe from one common free. | 

SS Ca'Lium iznatum [in the modern philoſophy] or innate heat, is 


in Hat attrition, of the you of the blood, which 1s occaſioned by its cir- 

; Wular motion, and eſpecially in the arteries. Rs 

0 EE Calica'rion [from caligo, Lat. to be dark] dimneſs of fight, 
Earkneſs, cloudineſs. In the mole, inſtead of caligation or dimneſs, 

; Ec conclude a cecity or blindneſs. Bron. ' 

W = Calicinovs [caliginoſus, Lat.] full of obſcurity or darkneſs, dim. 

= CaricinovsNness, darkneſs, obſcurity. | | 

1 = CalrcraPay [zaNycabin, of x.. beautiful, and ve, Gr. 
go write] beautiful writing. This language is incapable of ca/igraphy. 

| BP r:dcaux. 

e erirERx, or Cal ivER [with gunners] the diameter of a piece 


f ordnance, or any other fire arms, at the bore or mouth. 
i Carr Compay/es [in gunnery] an inſtrument for finding the di- 
i. meter of a ball, and bore of a gun. 


D race two heads of any catk to find tze length. 
min, or CLI [4ha/ifa, Arab. a ſubſtitute or ſucceſſor] a ti- 
h ee aſſumed by the fuceeſſor of Mahomet among the Saracens, who 
i, ere veſted with abſolute power in matters both civil and religious. 
" . This is not true, but under certain re/lri&ions ; for Othman 
che third from Mahomet) aiming at too abſolute a diſpoſal of the 
ley Public — and places of truſt, fell a victim to his people's re- 
. ny 2K who backs wag his 8 and poi narded him, while he 
| ad the CoRAN in his lap-——and which (if 1 am not miſtaken 
5 Iprinkled with his blood. | ; | - uy 
th CA'LIPHATE, aan ſubſt, [the power of the ſame kind of ety mo- 
e De with conſulate] the power or office of a caliph. The chief 
pi nt of debate between the Turks and Perſians, is to whom of right 
1 he immediate ſucceſſion belonged; whether to Aly, firſt couſin of the 
ot prophet, and who married Fatima his daughter ; or (where it actually 
* ell). to Abubeker, Sc. — The. Turks, Who eſpouſe the latter (tho 
ol iot excluſive of Aly in his turn) ſtile the four firſt ſucceſſors of Ma- 
ye met (i. e. Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Aly) cola raſbedun, 


or the right caliphs ; and, by way of reproach, call the Perſians raf- 


Wtes, i. e. deſerte 1 b | - 
wks pg ecauſe they reject the three firſt, See Sonn1- 


CaliPo'prum [old records] a ſort of galoſhes, or caſes to wear 


ver ſhoes, 
a CXLtvan | [from caliber} a ſmall hand gun uſed at fea, a har- 
8 hakeſpeare. 


hebuſe, a muſket, formerly in uſe, 
anage me your caliwer. 


* 2 _ S] the you cup out of which comes the 
r of mango Lamong the Roman catholics] a name given to ſuch 
jed to thoſe of communicate- of the ſacraments in both kinds; and alſo 
* 1 N ſentiments of Calixtus. 

5 l » or To AVE lealfader, Fr. calafatare, It. calafatear, Sp. 


ons fancy the ſea to be green fields; and, if 


trade. Locke. 


Ca'LIcuT; a town ſituated on the Malabar coaft, in the hither 


Cairns (in gauging] an inſtrument like a ſliding rule, to em- 
a 


black, to render them more beautiful. 


116 and 138 of welt longitude. 


! 


0 L 


haifaetern; Du. and L. Ger. with, ſhipwrights] is to dritte oakum or 
ſpun. yarn into all the ſeems, rends, c. of a ſhip, to keep out 
e water, Or ſtop a leak, 'There is a great error in the manner of 
calking his majeſty's ſhips, which being done with rotten oakum, is 

the cauſe that they are leaky. Raleigh, . . | 
the leaks in a ſhip. 


— 


CALEKRR [from cali] the workmen that ſtop 


The ancients of Gebal were in thee thy ca/kers, Ezekiel; 


, Ca'LxING, ſub/?. [in painting] a term uſed where the backſide of 
the deſign is covered with black-lcad, or red chalk, and the lines 
traced through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paſſing 
lightly over each ſtroke of the defign with a point, which leaves a 
impreſſion of the colour on the plate or wall. Chambers. | 
_. CAa'ixinG ons [with ſhipwrights] a ſort of iron chizzels; which 
being well laid over with hot pitch, are uſed to drive the oakum into 
the ſeams between the planks. | dos; 

To CaLt, verb ad. [kalber, Dan. probably of zaxcw, Gr.] 1. To 
name, to determinate. God called the light day. Geneſis, 2. To 
ſummon, to invite to or from any place, thing, or perſon. Call ail 
your ſenſe to you. Shakeſpeare. Call of the dogs. Hdaiſor.. 3. To 
ſummon together; as, to call a cominon- council. 4. To ſummon ju- 
dicially ; as; to call to account for miſcarriages. 5. To ſummon by 
command. The Lord called to weeping. Haiab. 6: In the theolo- 
gical ſenſe, to inſpire with fervours of piety, or to ſummon into the 
church, Paul, a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, called to be an : poſtle. 
Romans. 7. To invoke, to appeal to. I call God for a record. 
2 Cor. 8. To proclaim, to publiſh. Pariſh clerk who calls the pſalm 
ſo clear. Gay. . To make a ſhort viſit. I called in at St. James's. 
Addiſon. 10. To excite, to put in action, to bring into view. And 
calls new beauties forth from every line. Pepe, 11. To ſtigmatize 
with ſome opprobrious denomination ; as, to call names. 12. To 
call back ; to revoke, or retract. He will not call back his words, 
Jaiab. 13. To call for; to demand, require or claim. 

For maſter or for ſervant her to call, 
Was all alike: - Dryden: | | . 

14. To call in; to reſume money at intereſt; as, to call in all one's 
money. 15. 72 call in; to reſume in general any thing that iv in 
other hands. If clip'd money be called in all at once, it will tcp 
16. To call in; to ſummon together, to invite. (C. 
in the powers, good couſin. Shakeſpeare. 17. To call on; to ſolicit 
for a favour, or debt. I would be loth to pay him before his day : 
what need I be ſo forward with him, that calls not n me ? Shate/- 
peare. 18. To call on; to repeat ſolemnly. Thrice call uon my 
name. Dryden. 19. To call over; to read a liſt or muſter roll aloud. 
20. To call out; to challenge, to ſummon to fight. Their tovereign's 
quarrel calls them out, Dryden. 21. To call upon ; to implore, to pray 
to. Call upon nie in the day of trouble. P/alms. 

CALL [from the verb] 1. A vocal addreſs. . _ 

But would you ſing and rival Orpheus ſtrain, 
The wondring foreits ſoon ſhould dance again; 

Ihe moving mountains hear the powerful call. Pope. 

2. Requiſition. . Death comes not at call. Milton. 3. Divine voca- 
tion, ſummons to true religion. St. Paul believed he did well, and 
that he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the chriſtians. Locke. 4. A 
ſummons from heaven, an impulſe. Ft 
How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whole pride would foar to heav'n without a call. Roſcommon. 
5. Authority, command. I wiſh he were within my call or yours. 
Denham. 6. Demand, or claim. Dependance is a perpetual call 
upon humanity, and a preater incitement to pity than any other mo- 
tive. Addiſon. 7. A calling, vocation, or employment. 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his call, 
3 By many followed. Dryden. „ | 
8. A nomination. Upon the 16th was held the ſerjcants feaft at Ely- 
place, there being nine ſerjeants of that cal. Bacon. I 
ee fowlers] a fort of axtificial pipe made for cacching 
quails, Sc. | | 
CALL, a ſort of whiſtle uſed by boatſwains on board of ſhips, 
5 TALL [with hunters] a leſſon blown upon the horn to comfort the 
ounds. ; 
Ca'LLats, a precious ſtone like a ſapphire, of a bright green co- 
our. 
_ CA'LLar, or CALLET, a trull. 3 
He call'd ber whore; a beggar in his drink 

Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. Shakeſpeare, 
 CaLLmes, or Ca'LLIBRE [with architects] the bulk, thickneſs, 
volume or diameter of any round thing. | | © ed 

CALLIBLE'PHARUM (of x«X@-, beauty, and HR, Gr. the eye- 
brow] a medicament with which women uſe to make their eye-brows 


CALLICRE'as, or CALLICRE'ON [x, xaMu xeon, Gr. with 
anatomiſts] a glandulous ſubſtance in the meſentry, lying near the 
bottom of the ſtomach: in a hog it is called the ſweetbread, in beaſts 
the burr. Lat. See Panckras, . | 

Ca'LLip [callidas, Lat.] crafty, cunhibg. _ 

CaLlLtpiTY,or CALLIDNEss [calliditay.Lat.] craftineſs, cunningneſs. 

CALL1FO'RNIA, a large country of North America, on the Soutb- 
Sea, ſituated between 23® and 46 of north latitude, and between 
Bat whether it be a peninſula or 


iſland is uncertain. | 
CaLL1'conon [xaMuyor, Gr.] the herb knot- graſs. | 
CalLli'cRaPay xaNyeaÞa, of xe, beauty, and vegan, Gr. 
writing] fair, handſome writing. Ste CaliocRATrRT. | 
CaLL1'Logy [callilogia, Lat. of xa. Gr.] an elegancy of 
diction, Dionyſ. Hal. ir, 27, 40. o , c. What- 
ever terms carry with them a ca/li/ogy, or grandeur, or gravity. Ap- 
pend. ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, &c. | 5 
CALL AT DTA [of xa ., beauty, and xa, Gr. children] the 
art of begetting fair and beautiful children. 8 
CALLING, 0 1. Vocation, profeſſion trade; as, to follow: our 
callings. I left no calling for this idle trade. Pope. 2. Proper ſtation, 
or employment. The Gauls found the Roman ſenatoꝶ ready to die 
with honour in their calling. Sevift. 3. Clais of perſons, united by 
the ſame employment or profeſſion. It may be a caution not to im- 
poſe celibacy on whole callings, and great multitudes of men or wo- 
men, who cannot be ſupoſcable to have the gift of cominence, Ham- 


mand. 


CAL 


* 


wmbnd. 4. Divine vocation, invitation, or impulſe to the true religion. 


St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles,” Hakewel!. 
CaLLTorE [xanMuory, Of a beauty, and od, Gr. voice] the 
mother of Orpheus, and one of the muſes, ſuppoſed to be the patro- 
neſs of heroic verſe. | ' | 
CALLirzas. See CaLliPER and Calrver, [Of this word I know 
not the etymology, nor.does any thing more probable occur, than that 


perhaps the word is corrupted from clippers, inſtruments with which 


any thing is 2 „ incloſed and embraced. Jobnſon.] compaſſes 
with bowed ſhanks. Callipers meaſure the diſtance of any round, cy- 
lindric, conical body, either in their extremity, or any part leſs than 
the extreme; ſo that when workmen uſe them, they open the two 
points to their deſcribed width, and turn ſo much ſtuff off the intended 
er- till the two points of the callipers ſit juſt over the work. 
oon. | | | 
CaLLi'ypic Period, a period or cycle of 76 years, which was in- 
vented by Calippus, to improve that of Meton. 54 
CAa'LLITBRIX [among botaniſts) the herb maiden-hair, - | 
CaLLo'siTy [calloſpte, Fr. callaid, It. calofiaad, Spa. callefitas, 


Lat.] callouſneſs, hardneſs and thickneſs of the ſkin, produced com- 
monly by much labour. This is a kind of ſwelling without pain; and 
therefore when wounds or the edges of ulcers grow ſo, they are-ſaid ta 
be callous. The fibres barden and produce 1 Arbuthnot. 
| CA'LLovs [calleux, Fr. callofo, It. callous, of callus, Lat.] 1+ Hard, 
brawny, having a thick ſkin, having the pores ſhut-up. 2. Hardened, 
| Inſenfible ; as, the conſcience is grown callous. L'Eftrange. - | 
Ca'LLousNgss [of callous] 1. Hardneſs of the fibres, brawnineſs. 
The oftner we uſe the organs of touching, the more of theſe ſcales are 
formed, and the ſkin becomes the thicker, and ſo a callouſneſs Joon 
upon it. Cheyne. 2. Inſenſibility. If they let go their hope of ever- 
laſting life with willingneſs, and entertain final 8 with exulta- 


tion, ought they not to be eſteemed deſtitute of common ſenſe, and 


abandoned to re o and numbneſs of ſoul ? Bentley. 

Ca'LLow, unfledged, i. e. not covered with feathers ; ſpoken of 
birds; as, ca/howw yourig. Milton. * 

CALL us, hard fleſn; alſo brawn, or hardneſs of ſkin, 

The wretch is drench'd ſo deep, 
His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep; 
Fatten'd in vice, ſo callus and fo grois, 
He ſins, and ſees not; ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 

Carus [with ſurgeons] a kind of nodus or ligature, which joins 
the extremities of a fractured bone, a fort of glewy ſubſtance, which 
grows about broken bones, and ſerves to ſclder them. | 

'CaLm, adj. [calme, Fr. calmo, it. Halm, Du.] 1. Qiet, till, ſerene, 
not ſtormy ; applied to the elements. f | 
Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet breathing zephyrs did ſoftly play, 
A gentle ſpirit. Spenſer. | | T 
2. Undilturbed ; applied to the paſſions. It is no wiſe congruons that 
God ſhould be frightning men into truth, who were made to be 
n 1 upon by calm evidence. and gentle methods of pexſuaſion. 
Atterbury. 7 . | 
| ee fab. [ſea term] 1. Uſed when there is not a breath of wind, 
ſernity, freedom from violent motion. The waters ſtood rather in a 
2 calm, than moved with any raging or over-bearing violence. 
igh. | | | 
: Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 
2. Freedom from diſturbance, quiet; applied to the paſſions. A calm 
before a ſtorm, is commonly a peace of a man's own' making; but a 
calm after a ſtorm, a peace of God's. South. | 

To Calu [calmer, Fr. calmare It. acalmar, Sp.] 1. To ſtill, to 
quiet, to appeaic ; as, to calm a ſtorm. 2. To pacify. Jeſus, whoſe 
bare word checked the ſea, as much exerts himſelf in ſilencing the 
tempeſts, and ca/ming the inteſtifie ſtorms within our breaſts, Decay of 
Piety. To calm Minerva's wrath, Pope. | 

Ca'LMER, that which has the power of quieting, whether it be 
perſon or thing. Angling was a diverter of ſadneſs, a cdlmer of un. 
quiet thoughts. Walton. | | ; 

; Zn a CaLn ſea, every man is pilot. : 

That is, where there is no want of ſkill, every man has enough, 
or every one has knowledge enough till he be put to the trial. It is 
generally applied to thoſe, who are ever bragging of their great ſkill, 
where they know they can't be diſproved, or where there is no op- 
portunity of trying them. * | 

CAa'LMLY, quietly, ſtilly, with ſerenity, without ſtorms. 1. In na- 
ture, things move violently to their places, and calmly in their place, 
Bacon, The gentle fiream which calmly flows. Denham. 2: Quietly, 
without paſſions. 3 * 1 5 | F161 
| he nym id like the ſcene appear, 

Serenely 2 calmly fair; WY 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. Prior. 

Ca'LmNEss [of calm] 1. Stilneſs, ſerenity. . 
| While the ſteep, horrid roughneſs of the wood. 
- Strives with the gentle calmneſi of the flood. Denham. 5 
2. Compoſure of mind, mildneſs, freedom from paſſions. 

bh by thoſe terrors of your face, 2 . 

Till ca/mngſs to your eyes you firſt reſtore, 
I am afraid. Dryden. 6 
Ca Lur [from calm] peaceſul. 

It was a ſtill j = 

And ca/my bay, on the one fide ſhelter” | 

With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill. Sgenſer. 7 

Cal xz, à borough town of Wiltſhire, 12 miles from Marlborough, 


and 88 from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 


Ca'LomeL [calomelas, a chymical word] mercury fix times ſubli. 
med, murcurius dulcis, or ſweet ſublimate. + 7 | 8 
CaLori'eic [calorificus, Lat.] making hot; heating. Calorifc 
principle, is either excited within the hoated body, or transferred to it. 
G . . 8 i N 85 
Caro rrE, acap, or coif of hair, ſattin, or other fluff, now uſed 
as an eccleſialtical ornament in France; a red calotte is the badge of 
a cardinal. . | 2 
Corrs [with architects] a round cavity or depreſſure, in form 


| of a cap, lathed and plaiſtered, to leſſen the riſing of a moderate 


* 


the article of the euchariſ {See EvgnarisT] and oher brandi! 


as well as all the reſt of their ceremonies, are confirmed with this ct 


thoſe that ſhould be the moſt liberal, diſdain and calumniale anothd- 
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chapel, Ac. which elſe would be too high for other pieces of , 
apartment. | . RG] - 
 Cabo'rirs, or Carocars, monks, or religious, in Greece ,, 
elſewhere, who live a retired, auſtere life, faſt much, eat no bread 
they have earned it, and moſt of the night in weeping, 
Ca'LsounDs, a fort of linen drawers worn by Turks. 
C'aLTHa [xaady, Gr.] the plant called a marigold. 
Ca'LTROPSs [colxnæppe, Sax. - chaufſe-traps, Fr.] See Cy ou 
TRAPS, An inſtrument made with three ſpikes, ſo that which wo 
ſoever it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to ww. 
Horſes feet, The ground about was thick ſown. with caltrop;, vi 
very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. Dr. Addijer's decnaty 
"Tangiers, | Ts 
CALTR9Ps, an herb, which is very common in the ſouth of Pry, 
Spain, and Italy, where it grows among corn, and is very troy, 
ſome to the feet of cattle, as the fruit is Full of ſtrong prickſes, 11, 
run into them. This is certainly the plant mentioned in \i;s; 
Georgics, under the name of tribulus. Milley ; 
Cx'Lqvine, or CA LIN [with painters] is where the backſy,, 
any deſign is covered with a black or red colour, and the {roke,, 
lines axe traced through on a copper plate, wall, or any other mal 
n : I: e 8 | 
CLV [Lat. with anatomiſts ſcalp, or art of the 
ſo named, _ it firſt grows ld e : * 
CaLva'ria, the ſame as chlva. Lat. | 
CALVART fin heraldry] as a croſs calvary, is ſet on ſleps, io . 
reſent the croſs on which our Saviour ſuffered on Mount Calvary, $ 
late IV. Fig. 43. ER. 
To Calvx [from cakves, plur. of ca/f} to bring forth a c, 
Lee of a cow. It is uſed metaphorically for any act of bien 
orth : ſometimes of men, in contempftt. : 
I wou'd they were Barbarians, as they are, 
Tho' in Rome litter d, not Romans: as they are not, 
Tho' calv'd in the porch 6'th' capital. Shakeſpeare, 
The graſs clods now calv d. Milton. | 4 
CaLves 8NOUT, akind of herb, ſnap-dragon. | | 
Ca'Lvi, a town of the ince of Lavoro, in the kingdom 
: 22 ſituated near the ſea, and about 15 miles north of the city 
aples. | 
ALV1, is alſo the name of a ſea- in the iſland of Corſica, ſt 
ated in a bay, on the weſt fide of the iſland, about 40 miles {out 
welt of Baſtia. | | << 
CA'LVILLE, a ſort of apple. Fr. | 
 Ca'Lvinism [calvini/me, Fr, calviniſmo, It.] the doctrine aud in: 
timents of Calvin and his followers, as to matters of religion. (i. 
vin was one of the principal reformers in the ſixteenth centary, 
cotemporary with M. Lathe, from whom he not only differed on ti 


blic worſhip, but ſeems alto to have admitted more of St. 4ifi 
yſtem to his belief; and, in a word, he advanced that dofiries 
abſolute decrees, efficacious grace, &c. which Was afterwards aac! 
by Arminius; but confirmed and ratified by the ſynod of Dort. 5. 
ARMINIANISM, SYNOD / Dort, AnTiNomians, and (what md 
throw the be, light on this and every other religious contre verſ) 
{cripture-uſe of the words in debate; ſuchas EuascTion, GRaci, 6 
Ca/Lyinsr [calvinifle, Fr. catviniſia, It. and Sp.] one who hui 
the tenets of John Calvin. | : ; 
Ca'LvinisTICAL, of or ining to Calvin, or his opinion, 
Ca'uviry [cal$itas, Lat.] baldneſs of the heat. 
Calvi riss [in medicine] baldneſs, the falling off of the Ju 
without being able to grow again. 7 
Ca"'LUMET, or Pipe of peace 2 the Virginian Indians) b! 
large tobacco- pipe made of red, black, or white marble ; che heads 
finely poliſhed, and the quill, which is commonly co feet and a bd 
long, is made of a pretty ſtrong reed or cane, adorned with feathes 
of al colours, interlaid with locks of womens hair; they tye to l- 
wings of the moſt curious birds they can find, which makes ther d 
lumet ſomething reſemble Mercury's wand. This pipe is a p35 ® 
ſafe conduct among the allies of the nation who has given it; and 
all embaſſies the ambaſſador carries it as the ſymbol of peace; ® 
they are generally perſuaded that a great misfortune would befal tie 
if they violated the public faith of the calumet. | 
All their enterprizes, declarations of war, or concluſions of pelt 


met; they fill that pipe with the beſt tobacco they have, and hen fl 
ſent it to thoſe with whom they have concluded any great afar, 
then ſmoke out of the ſame after them. __ 
To CaLlu'MNIATE, verb neut. |[calommier, Fr. calunmart, wy 
luniar, Sp. calumnio, Lat.] to accuſe or charge falſely, to alledge 3 
liciouſly againſt a perſon. He mixes truth with falſhood, and has 1 
forgotten the old rule of ca/ummiating ſtrongly, that ſomething m 
main. Dryden. OR on 
To CaLumniaTe, verb af. to ſlander. One trade or 2 


Sprat, | alt 
CaLuMnia'rion [from calumniate] That which we call a” 
5 is a — — and falſe repreſentation of an enemy's" 
ions, to an offenſive purpoſe. Ayiife. * 
CALUMNIA'TOR repens; 4,5 Le It. of calms 
Lat.] a ſlanderer, a forger of falſe accuſations. At the ſame u ech 
Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Bavius and Mzvius were Þ 


foes and calummiators. - Addiſon, | 72 Lat) 
Caru'mnovs [calommieus, Fr. calunmicſo, It. of orga 7 ſar 
full of cavils and malicious. accuſations, - falſely repro?” 7 
9. Fu, 3 8 1 i 5 ; 
With calumnious art h of 
Of counterſeited truth thus held their ears. Milton. 
Carv'mniovsby; falſely, ſlanderouſly. ' and Lat. 05 


led by the Greelks %afoM, whedce comes the Latin 47a 500 
in Engliſh, the father of all — 1. An Athenian = . 

of whom they built a temple. | . Slander, groundl | 
 Carx, chalk, burnt lime, mortar. Lat. 
CaLx viva, quick-lime, uſed in cauſtic medicines. 


Crx ſin chymiſtry] a kind of aſhes, or fine friable powder, which 
eee mineral, Ce after thoy have undergone the rio- 
ect ine for 2 long time, and have loft all cheir humid parts. Gold, 
1 2 denſe — lead, reſiſts peremptorily all the dividin PT'% 
re, and will not at all ISS 2h a calx, or lime; by iu 
_..:n as reduces lead into it. Dig y. : 

2 Cane {wich anatomiſts) the; heel, or the ſecond bone in that part 

WE the foot which lies immediately under the ankle. orf : 

© Ca'licts [caliculus, Lat. with botaniſts] a ſmall bud of a plant: 

| Calyx t. dab, Gr. with botaniſts} the cup of the flower of 
| lant ; bY the ſmall leaves bn the top of the ſtalks of herbs, 

7 Rich firſt cover the b and afterwards. incloſe the ſeed ; it is 
o taken for the flower itſelf, when the ſhape of it is like that of a toſe 

De the leaves are ſpread out. 8 
3 E 2 anciently Sled Gaunt, which, arifing in Hertford- 
Wie, runs north-eaſt by Cambridge, and afterwards continues its 
orie northwards; to the iſle of Ely, where it falls into the rivet 
1 * [of camechuia, with the Aſians, who fo call the onyx 
When they find it in preparing for another, f. 4. a ſecond ſtone] 
one on which is found various figures and repreſentations of land- 


2 n [Laſſo relitvos are commonly expreſſed by it] ſo painters 
i ſach paintings in which there is but one colour, and where the 
bes and ſhadows are made on a ground of gold or azure. 2 

WF Cami [Fr. camaglio, It.] a purple ornament which a biſhop 
eus over his rochet. 3 . 
eau Rosis Fin architecture] a riſing with an arch or vault. 


| —_ | . 
W Camaro [with ſurgeons] a blow or fracture upon the ſkull, 
vereby ſome of the bone is left hatiging up or ſtruck into the 
rm of an arch. So called of zapaps, Gr. a vaulted roof Caftell. 
at. Whs adds, that from hence the moderns call thoſe greater 
Wert of fractures, which have the intermediate part exalted, camero- 


1 Og OO 
ent, 2 city of the provinee of Cambaia, or Guzaret, in tlie 
q ther peninſula of India. It is a city, and had once a great 


Wade, but it is now removed to Surat. Lat. 23* 3o'N, Long. 72 E. 
WW Camo'dia, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in India, 
ond the Ganges. Lat. 12? 30 N. Long. 104 E. The king- 
n of Cambodia is bounded by that of Laos on the north, by 
chin-china on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on the ſouth, and by the 
Wy of Siam on the weſt. | 

WCamBra'y, a city in the French Netherlands, fituated on the river 


eee, near its ſource. It is a large and well-built city, conſidera- 
„por its linen manufacture, eſpecially cambrics, which took their 
1 es from hence. Lat. 50% 1 N. Long. 3 25 E. | 

10 Ca MBRIDGE, the county town of Cambnidgeſhire, ſituated on the 
7 of the Cam, which divides the city into two parts, which are 


. ned by a bridge, from whence its name. It is 60 miles from Ox- 
. and 52 from London. Cambridge is moſt remarkable on ac- 
Want of its univerſity, which conſiſts of twelve colleges and four 


. wherein are educated about fifteen hundred ſtudents. There are 
M irteen pariſhes in the town, which are ſaid to 3 inhabi- 


ts. It ſends ſour members to parliament, two for the Univerſity, 

two for the town. | 

e CampaiDGe, a town of New-England, about three miles 
ſt of Boſton ; alſo remarkable for an univerſity. 

BC 4M BRIDGE-SHIRE is an inland county, having Lincolnſhire on the 

Worth, Huntingdonſhire on the weſt, Norfolk on the eaſt, and Eſſex 

jd Hertfordſhire on the fouth, It ſends to members to parlia- 


| nt. 

C4 vBzr Beam [with architects] a piece of timber cut arch-wiſe, 
Vich an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in platforms: 
er, is a piece of timber cut arching, ſo as a weight conſiderable 
ing {ct upon it, it may, in length of time, be induced to a ſtraight. 
xo. See CaMBERING. . | 

Ca 'MBErING, or Ca'mBinG [ſea term] uſed of a deck when it 
not lie level, but higher at the middle than at either end. A 
rd mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar to ſhip-builders, who ſay 
a place is cambering, when they mean — | 

CA unn, the exchanging or bartering commodities z alſo an ex- 


* ge- place where merchants meet. Lal. | 

© EE Carmi [in old phyſical nog one of three humours which 
11 ih the body, the other being called g/uten and ros. + 

„ We Carr, or Ca'mMBreN [cambr, C. Brit.] a crooked tick with 


ches in it, on which butchers hang carcaſſes, of mutton, &c. 
Sunn [of Camber, ſon of Brutus] Wales. Lat. | 
Ca'uBrIck [of Cambray, in the Low Countries] a ſort of fine 
ien cloth: uſed for ruffles, handkerchicfs, womens ſleeves, aprons, 


Id caps, & & 
, To Comes. 


Cane, preterite of 10 come. 
CARL. (chameau, F r. camello, It. and Sp. camels, Port. kemel, Du. 
& 24py1a®-, Gr.] a beaſt of 


mel, Ger. camell, Sax. camelus, Lat. 


| er common in Aſia, one ſort of which is large and full of fleſh 
alu hich has & ng” ls 
ark . „er. on its back, and is able to carry 1000 pound 


e ten or twelve days without eating or drinking; 
ee have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural ſaddle; 

kind is leaner and of a ſmaller fize, called dromedary, becauſe 
ls ba lwiftneſs, generally uſed for riding by men of quality. Ca- 
pela ſolid feet, but not hard ; in the ſpring their hair falls 
0 10 — leſs than three days time, when the flies are extreniely 
Va rar Notwithſtanding what is reported, of a camel's hav- 
bor rec; ©. Ventricle with many bags cloſed within the coats of 
10 Ae ag the water for their refreſhment, the Jeſuits in China, 


ing diſſected ſeveral, found no ſuch b When a camel is up 
— bis maſter follows him — ji whiſtling, ind the 


ned ud a ide better. the eamel goes, I he fleſh of camels is 
ien 6 beſt tables an ong che Arabians, Perſians, and* other 
hed b, the uſe of them was forbid the Hebrews, they being 
ine; Moses among the unclean creatures, in Deuteronomy. 


— 


- 


Patient of thirſt ahd toil, | Dh 
Son of the deſert | e' en the camel feels, | 
Shot thro' his wither'd heart, the fiery blaſt. Thomſon, _ 

Camgr [hyerog] phically] was uſed to intimate filial reverence, be- 
cauſe it has that reſpect for its parents, that it refuſes copulation with. 
them: It is alſo uſeq to fignify a rich man and a good ſubject, that 
ſubmits to the command of his ſuperior, being an animal very ſtrong; 
laborious and docile. RY . | 

- Ca'MELPORD, a borbugh town of Cornwal, fear the. river Camel; 
or Alan, 2e miles from Lanceſton, and 250 from London. It ſends 
two members to parliament. | W . 
| CaME'LEON, Fr. [cameleonte, It. cameleon, Sp. of yapaiker, of 
x, On the ground, and. Aewi, Gr: a lion] a little creature reſembling 
a lizard ; but that the head of it is bigger and broader; it is a quadru- 

ede, having on each foot three toes ; and a long tail, by which it will 
aſten itſelf upon treeg/ as well as by its feet. It frequents the rocks, 
lives upon flies, b e Sc. and lays eggs; the common colour of it 
is a whitiſh grey, but if it be expoſed to the ſan, of ſet upon other 
colours, ſame parts of the ſkin change their colour after a pleaſant mati- 
ner. | 

Ca'MELINE 

Came'Lina, Lat. [with botaniſts] treacle or wormſeed, - | 

+ CameL's-Hay; a fort of ſweet-ſmelling ruſh, growing in the eaſtern. 
countries. FF dp vo Was = 

CAMELOPA'RDALI1S, or CAMELOPA'RDUs [xdpnnoragdan, of xa- 
unde, a camel, ind rag, Gr. a panther, cameius and pardus, Lat.] 
a beaſt of Abyſſinia, taller than an elephant, but not ſo thick, He is 
ſo called, becauſe he has a neck and head like a camel, and is ſpotted - 
like a panther, or pard ; but his ſpots are white upon a red ground. 
The Italians call him giar af a. 5 

_ CamELoPo'DiuUM ff of xapmE-, and ve, gen. of us, a foot] a 

nus of plant, a fort of h»re-hound. | 

Cuno, ſub. a brooch or picture of one colour. See Broocn. 

Ca'MELOT, See Ca'MLET. | 

CAMERA, Lat. [in architecture] a vault, roof, or upper gallery. 

Ca'merarTED [cameratus, Lat.] vaulted, .ceiled,. arches. 

Camera oB5EURA [in optics] a room darkened every where, but 
only at one little hole, in which a double convex is fixed to convey 
the rays of objects oppoſite to the glaſs. and which are repreſented in- 
verted on a franit of paper or white cloth placed in the focus of the 

A camera obſcura is conſtructed in the following n anner: Darker 
the room EF [Plate IV. Fig 52] leaving only one little aperture 
open, in the window, at V, on the fice I K. facing the proſpect 
ABCD. Fit a lens to this aperture, either plain, convex, or con- 
vex on both ſides. At a proper ciſtance, to be determined by expe- 
rience, ſpread a paper or white cloth G H (ur leſs there be a white 
wall at a proper diftance, which will anſwer the purpoſ-) and the de- 
fired objects ABC D, will be finely delineated thereon, but in an in- 
J oe ge 5,0 
Beſides the above camera obſcura, there is another ma: hine called 
by the ſame name, uſed by deſigners in takin: projpetts : it is made 
of various forms, as that of a box or cheſt, whoſe ſides told out, &fc. 
for tlie convenience of carrying it from place to place. In one of the 


camelinus, Lat.] of or belonging to a camel. 


' ſides of the machine is fixed a lens, and white .paper on an oppoſite 


glaſs at a proper diſtance ; and a ſmall hole made near the glais, thro? 
which the images of the objects are ſeen detineated on the paper in a 


- beautiful manner. 


Camera [in old records] any winding or crooked plat of ground. 
CAMERA 8 ths title of muſic books] fignifies chamber muſie, or 
muſic for private concerts, in contra · diſtinction from muſic uſed in cha- 
pels or public eee, | 
 Ca'mtrabe, or Co'urape, Fr. [eamerata, It. of camera, Lat. a 
chamber] a chamber-fellow, a fellow-ſoldier, an intimate companions 
By corruption we now uſe comrade, = 4 , 
 Ca'urrATED [cameratus, Lat.] arched, roofed \lopewiſe. 
CAaMeERA'TION, a vaulting or arching. I EH 
Camtra'Tion [cameratio, Lat. with ſurgeons] is a term uſcd when 
ſome part of the bone of the ſkull is left iuſpended like an arch, by a 
blow upon it. | , 


, 


Camsro'ntans [in Scotland] feld conventiclers, great outward 


zealots among the preſpyteriais, who take their name from one Came- 


ren, who was a teacher among them, and from whom a Scots regi- 
ment, in which he was their chaplain, or where they were all Came» 
ronians, was called the Cameronian regiment. | 

Ca'mery, a diſeaſe in horſes, called alſo the frounce, when fmalt 
warts or pimples ariſe in the palate of the monrh... 

Camurs [With glaziers] the ſinall, ſlender rods of caſt lead, of 
Which they make their turned or milled lead, for joining the panes or 
quarrels of glaſs. - | | 

Ca'mica Fin old law} camelot, or a fort of fine ſtuff made of camel's . 


— Camrnaa, a port. town of Portugal, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Minho. about 10 miles north of Viana. . ; 
Camisa'po [camiſade, Fr. camiſa, a 2 incamiciata, It. encami · 
ſüda, Sp. camiſcum, low Lat.] an attack made upon an enemy by 
night, the ſoldiers having their ſhirts over their apparel and arms, to 
be ſeen and known of each other. They appointed the ſame night, 
whoſe darkneſs would have encreafed the fear, to have given a cami- 
ado upon the Engliſi. Hayward. = | 
Ca'misard, a French Calviniſt of the Cevennes. 5 
Camtsa'TED [camiſatur, Lat. camiſa, It.] cloathed with a linen gar- 
ment, ſurplice, or ſhirt outwards. | 1 
CanLzt, or Ca'msLor ffrom camel, Eng. camelot, Fr. ciambet- 
lato, It. camelote, Sp. probably of zambe/ot, a term uſed in the Levant 
for ſtuff made of goat's hair] à ſort of ſtuff originally made of camel's 
hair and filk 2 it is now made of wool and ſilk. A gon 
of a kind of water camlet of azure colour. Bacon. This habit was 
not of a camel's ſkin,” nor any courſe texture of its hair, but rather 
ſome finer weave of camolot, „Ee. A as theſe ſtuffs 
ſuppoſed to be made of the hair of that animal. Srown, . | 
8 or CauLeTTEE'N, a ſort of fine worſted camlets, or 


4 2Z Cami 
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+ 
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CAM 


Cymnn, a port town of Brandenburg-Potnerania, in Germany, 
fituated at the eng mouth of the river Oder, about 30 miles north 
of Stetin. | | 43 OW" | 

+Ca'rmock [cammoc, Sax.] the herb reſt-harrow, or petty-whim. 
Its flower is papilionaceous, and ſucceeded by a ſwelling pod, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped feeds. There are many ſpecies of this plant, of 
which four forts grow wild in England; and that called the prickly 
harrow is uied in medicine. The roots of this plant fpread far under 
ground, and are ſo tough as, in ploughing, often to ſtop oxen. Mil. 


ler. 


mila, Lat. of rε¹¹¹EEλp, Gr.] a fragrant herb. 
CA'uors . Fr.] — d — d. It is only uſed of the noſe. 
Many Spaniards of the race of Barbary Moors, tho' after frequent com- 
mixture, have not worn out the camays noſe. Brown. © | 
Caur [campo, It. and Sp. campe, Sax. of campus, Lat. a field, all 
of kamp, Rampe or kampf, Teut. and that of camp, Celt. a fight. It is 
not the caſe of the Latin word campus alone; a vaſt number of other 
Latin words have a double fignification, one very ancient, but by 
degrees obliterated, and the other more modern, and properly owing 
to the Auguſtan age: and theſe fignifications are very eaſily diſtin- 
one as Perizonius, in his op to wn nag # rg well obſerves} a 
ot'of ground where an ar mtrenches i or plants a piquet 
dane te they may — 4 ſecure in tents or barracks. We * the 
phraſe, 70 pitch a camp, to ſignify to encamp. g 
Caur-Fichr, an old word for combat. For their tryal by __ 
abt, the accuſer was, with the peril of his own body, to prove the 
accuſed guilty, Hatewell. WY | 
_ Cane-voLanT, a flying camp, a ſtrong body of horſe or | 
and ſometimes foot, always in motion, both to cover a garriſon, and 
keep the enemy in continual alarm. It is commanded by a lieutenant 
neral. | ; | 
75 aur [cemper, Fr. accamparſi, It. acampar, Sp.] to incamp, to 
form a camp. 


CaMPAIGN, CaMPAIN, or CAMPANIE . Fr. campagna, 


canparia, It. campanna, Sp.] 1. A plain, a champion or open country, 


a large level tract without hills. Valt campania's. Temple. 
Thoſe grateful groves that ſhade the plain, a 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, 
And fartens as he runs the fair campaign. Garth. 
CamPain [in military affairs] the ſpace of time during which an 
army is kept in the field, without entering into quarters, à fanimer's 
war. An had riſing out of one campaign. Aaldiſon. | 
- CamPatcNn OVEN, a portable oven made of copper, of a convenient 
length, and about three or four inches high, being raifed on feet, ſo 
that fire may be kindled underneath ; and on the cover or lid of it are 
AMPANa'LOGY [of campana, Lat. i. e. a bell, and %., Gr. a 
ſpeech] a treatiſe concerning the art of caſting and ringing of bells. 
CamPpa'n1FORM [of campana, a bell, and forma, ſhapes with bota- 


niſts] ſhaped ſomething like a bell, as the campanula, convolvulus, c. 


een Lat. [in botany] the herb rope-weed or wood- 
_ Campanvt a Syineftris, Lat. ſin botany} the flower blae-bell, or 
Canter bells, Se. 3 | PE 
Camya'nuLilarteE Flower, as campaniform. | | 
Canra'zrum fin old law] any part or portion of alarger piece of 
und. | "£346 | 
 Camet'cnio, x Weſt Indian wood, logwond. 
- CamPs'sTRAL, or Canpr'sTRIAN [camprſtris, Lat.] belonging to 
a plain field or champion country, growing in fields. The mountain 
*beech is the whiteſt ; but the campe/ira/ or wild beech is of a blacker 


colour, and more durable. Mortimer. Wild in the above paſſage is 
_evidently miſprinted for field. | | x 


»Ca'uruikk-Tree [campbora, Lat.] it hath leaves like thoſe of the 
ar-tree, but full of ribs; and grow alternately on the branches; the 
owers conſiſt of one leaf, the fruit is ſhaped like a nut, the ſhell tender, 
and the kernel-bikd. I here are two forts of this tree; one is æ native 
of che ifle of Borneo, from which the beſt camphire is taken, which is 
ſappoſed to be a natural exſudation from the tree, where the bark has 
been wounded or cut. The other ſort is a native of Ja which 
Dr. Kempfer dt ſeribes to be a kind of bay, bearing * purple 
berries, whence the inhabitants prepare camphire, by making a fimple 
decoction of the root and wood, cut into fmall pieces. But this fort of 
camphire is of eighty or a hundred times leſs value than the true Bor. 
Ca"mpror, or urn [carpbre, Fr. canfera, It. and Sp. cam- 
Pbora, Lat.] the gum or roſin of a tree much like à Walnut tree, 
that grows on ſome mountains near the ſea in the Eaſt Indies, and 
alſo in che iſland Borneo. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that tis a pure, ſolid) 


White. tranſparent ref, of a hot ing taite, and fragrant ſmell ; 


that tis refined by ſublimation from the camphor- tree; that the cam. 
r from Borzes is not ſo volatile and pangent, as what we commonly 
uſe; and laſtly, that we are obliged to the Arabian for the know 
of camphor. dee ee r us, chat when the Arabians ma 
themſelves maſters of Madain in Perſia, they found thete great ſtores of 
cn or car (for fo che Arabiats pronounce the word) and chat, 
miſtak ing it for ſale, they mixed it with their flour: but the bread was 
fo bittered as rendered it unfit for uſe. - + N 
Camenora'ra, Lat. [with botaniſts} che herb lavender cotton or 


garden-cypreſs. IA „ q 
Ca'urfn˙õοn ffn [campborates; Lat. mixed or impregnated with 
camphire; as, ſaline and campborated liquors. *-, 1 — 
.- Ca'weroxs [cin Lat. among botaniſts] an herb that bears a 
| flower, either tubulous or ſwellinga the flower conſiſts of . five 
eaves, which expand in form of a clove-giliflower, and-are 
heart-thaped. It becomes a conceal: fruit with one cell Glled wi 
ſeeds, which are roundiſh, angular, and hidney-ſhaped. Miller. 
Noe Cavrtox, a 2 ˙ ge 1 
Cauro- najo, a town of Alentejo, in Forgal, about ten miles 
north of Elvas, and eleven north - weit of Baj4,ĩE Bgm. 
Caurosanro, à village of te dutchy of Modena, in Italy. ſi- 
tuated on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Panario, near half way between 


Modena and San Felix. 


— 


Ca'moniy [camonille, Fr. camenills, It. camomild, Port. camo- ſometimes, tho rarely, uſed alone; bus is in conſtant uſe as an em 


Can Lis ee et, or Cinarircuies in anatomy 8 
ſerved in Featus's, but which, after err grows uſeleſs 2067 


.- Canca'uunt, an Arabian gum, much like myrrh. 
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Ce ert, Lat. [of zap, Gr. to-twitt about] 2 Cn, 1 
the eye. lids 74 8 "Og = it 


Cauvyus Martii, or Caurus Maii [in ancient cuſtoms] an 3 = 
verſary aſſembly of our anceſtors on May day, where they confedey = 
together to defend the kingdom againſt foreigners and all enen ẽ ü 

Ca' uus, a perſon with à low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſunk i», 2 
middle. See CA Mors. \ 24 of — 

_ Can ¶a defective and imegular verb neut. which has on; dh 
ſent and imperfect tenſes; , can, Sax. fand, Dan. fn. 4 
and Ger, preſent tenſe, is able; imperſect tenſe, was able, ( 


U 


hon of the potential mood; as, I cn do, thou can/? do, G. 
do, thou cd, do, c. It har no ovher terminations. Yb] | | 
have power, or be able. In evil, the firlt beſt condition is not tg 1a 
the ſecond not to can. Bacon. J 
| Mzcenas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
Wich Cæſar, are his foes. Dryden. 
2. It expreſſes the potential mood; as, I can do that. 3. It ; a, 
guiſhed from may, as power from permiſſion. I can do it, it is h. 
wer: I may do it, it is allowed me: Bat in poetry both ay g 
founded. 4. Car is uſed of the perſon with the verb aciine, vhs 
—— uſed of the thing with the verb paſſive; as, I car do it, i, 
One. - - | 
Can, usf. the name of a wooden mug uſed ilors, and 
hence, 2 is derived "> 2 | * 
Ca'NAKin, fubfi. And let me the canualis clink. Os fell, 151 
Scene XI. | | | | 
Can [canne, Sax.] a cup, generally of metal or wood. Cree. 
affordetir ſtuff for houſing, cloathing, ſhipping, meat, diinb, 2 
can. Grew. a 
Ther who cax'r do as they will, muſt vo as they c av, 
According to the Latin of Terence: Quoniam id fßeri, gad ci 
foteft, welis id guad ait; or, as the French fay: Quund on re fur ca 
faire comme on weut, il faut fairs comme on peut. This Proverb ts 
us not only that it is pradent t mats A virine of neceſſicy, for li. 
kicking againſt the pricks : but that a non-compliance frequeni!y nv 
ſequel turns to our own diſadvantage, according to another prover 
Hie that will not cen be may, 8 
When he will he ſhall baus nay. e 
The Germans fay : Menn man keine kautzen hat, - muſe mu: 
eulen baitzen, (He that has no howlets coots, maſt hawk with g 
The latter Engliſh proverb is an admonition not to let ſlip an or 
tunity when it is offered us, leſt it be refuſed us when we wort: 
glad to accept of it. | | 
Cana AnlrESs, H. the original inhabitants of Canaan, wr 
Hebrews, on their departure from Egypt, received (as they 1d a 
vine commiſſion to extirpate; not merely for the fin of 14/2! uind 
too often, but partially enough — but for many eres a 
vices and barbarities rampant amongft them; ſome traces f 
were (ſome ages after} to be found on the coaſt of Afric, 1 
many of them, when by Joſhus, fled; and in parti 
moſt deteſtable practice of human ſacrifices. 
Ca NAD, or New France, an extenſive tract of North d 
bounded'on the north by New Britain, and the Britiſh eolovicsor ft 
ſon's Bay; on the eaſt and ſouth by the river of St. Lawrence ® 
2 or five Indian nations, the Huren and IIlonois lber 
on the weft by unknown lands. Its chief town is Quebec. 
Caxa'ra, the name of a kingdom of Afia, on the coat of Mar 
CanarrLe, Fr. the mob or rabble, the regs of the petpt. | 
word of reproach among the French. - : + 2 
__ » Cana'L, Fr. [eanaie, It. canal, Sp. canals, Lat.] 1. An 2150 
river, a long OO WERE of wo 2.9 
tract or e of water made by art; as, the canal in Fance. 
Cana [with anatomiſts] a conduit or paſſage thro' which 
juices of the body flow $- 1+. Shy 5 
Canal of a Lermier: [id architecture] the hollow platſond © 5 
of a cornice, which makes the pendant mouchette. | 
CaxaL of the Volute [in architecture] this is the face of the ch 
volutions incloſed by a liſt in the Ionic capital. 4 
Caval- coal, A ſins fort of coal dug up in England. Or 
coal nearly equals the foreign jet. Hooauwuard. ow 
N Semicireulures Tin anatomy] three canals in the 12? 
CanaTTcuTATED [canalieulatzs, Lat.] channelled, made E 


12 w 


pears, It is a ſmall tube, which joining the pulmonary #*!, 
= _ eee eee — en the other, ® 
; ng E: | þ 
| 9 a dog, with botaniſts] the herd c. 
hounds-graſs, with which voke vomiting. rr 
Caxa'ries [of canes, Lat. dogs; fo called, becauſe many Of. 
found in it when firſt diſcovered] Iſlands in the Atlantic ſea, rn 
called the Fortunate Iſlands, from whence come the Cay 
. To Canary, verb neat. a cant word which ſeems to hgh! . 


bird of a green bed ug 
merly bred in the 3 re elſe; _ 
num in ſeveral Germ any, eſpecia ly about urenÞ07 
_ | Canarvy-Brrd, [nga knaviſh fellow. A cant word. 

Cana - Gra, the name of an herb. | 
Car-. See Canaries, 
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| To 
To Can [of anteile, Lat. canceller, Fr. cance/ar, wah 79 
cel {cancellis netare, Lat. to mark with a croſs line) 15 P. 10% bom⸗ 
an obligation by the pen acroſs it, or from Id cle, 
which makes a kind of lattice or cherquer, which the la 
cel, — blot out a writing. 2. To defacr, | 
| | i) Ely 


11 
| Cancett* 


CAN 


1— — ercſ-bobred; marked with 
/ACELLATED, (adj; [cancellatits, Lat.] eroſs· barred, ed 
1 each _ Erbe tail of the Caſtor 15 canceliated with ſome 

enblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. Gew Fj . 

= ——— [cancellatus, Lat.] according 0 Bartolus, * an 
“bonging or wiping out of the contents of an inſtrument by two lines 
. an in the 3 croſs. 1 
| Ca'NCELLER [Wi coners] is b 
* turns — times upon the wing to recover herſelf be- 


0 izes. mme | 
| e Lat. are lattices, windows made with croſs bars of 
ood or iron; balliſters or rails, to compaſs in the bar of a court for 
proceedings in law; alſo the chancel of a church. | 
= C.'Nciiinc [fome derive it fron | 
ae a thing round] in the civil law, is an ac: v. hereby a perſon con- 
ats that ſome former act be rendered null and void. | 
 Ca'ncer, Lat. a crab-fiſh. WF, . 3 
| Cancus [with aſtronomers] one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
hich the ſun enters in the month of June. It is the ſign of the ſum- 
Ber ſolſtice. The characteriſtic of it with aſtrologers, fc. is this 
Dy, and is repreſented on the celeſtial globe by che figure of a crab-fſh, 
| Cancer; or 4/elt and Preſepe: Cancer is {aid to have been placed 
Vong the ftars by the good offices of Juno, becauſe when Hercules 
a conquered the hydra, and was aſſiſted by Jolaus, Cancer alone 
: ping out of the lake, bit Hercules on the foot, as Panyaſis relates in 
cracſea. But Juno doing Cancer great honour, ˖ 
amber of the twelve figns. There are in this conſtellation, ſtars which 
ie Greeks call o,o, 7. e. aſſes, which Bacchus placed among the ſtars; 
ey have allo adjoined to them præſepe, i. e. the manger. 

Tropic of Canckx [with aſtronomers] an imaginary line in the hea- 
ens, parallel to the equinoctial, through the beginning of which line 
ee ſun paſſes in June, and makes our longeſt day: it is called the 
Northern tropic. c | 
Cancer [fo called, becauſe its puffed veins reſemble the feet of a 
rab, in ſurgery] a hard, painful and ulcerous ſwelling ; or a virulent 
ore that cannot be cured, ſometimes full of puffed up veins, and is of 
o ſorts, primitive and degenerate. 0 


* 


bout the bigneſs of a pea, cauſing an inward, continual pricking 
= Degenerate Cancer, a cancer which ſucceeds an impoſthume or 
Swelling that is either obſtinace or ill dreſſed, and has never been an 
decult or blind one. | . 
Cancer of the Bone [with ſurgeons} a diſeaſe in a bone, cauſed by 
L ſharp humour, and ſucceeded by an ulcer of the fleſh and ſkin. 
Ucerated Cancer [with h } is a cancer when it has grown 

3 a primitive one, and has been opened. We 
| Blind CANCER, Latent CaxceR, or Occult Caxcer [with ſurgeons] 
a primitive cancer, before it is grown large and opened, which is 
ze that comes of itſelf, and appears at firſt about the igneſs of a pea, 
uſing an internal, continual and pricking pain. a v3 5 
To Ca'xcerare [canceratum, Lat. of cancer, Eng.] to ſpread 
ad like a cancer, to grow cancerous. Striking his fiſt upon the 
irt of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. Wiſeman. 

| CAnCERA'TION, a ſpreading abroad cancerouſly, a growing can- 
rous. ; 
Ca'xcerovs [from cancer] having the virulent qualities of a can- 


Ca xcerousNEss [of cancer] the ſtate of being cancerated. 
Ca xcent, adj. [of cancer] having the qualities of a crab. 
& Cancer Fergus, Lat. [with 1ans] Latin verſes which may 
read either backwards or forwards, and are the ſame as 
'Y - Roma 8 per ibit amar. © 85 | 
= Carpauce, pital of the terri | je 
* cap tory of ng ſame 3 ſubject 
WW Canptia'kia [from candela, Lat. a candle] the plant called torch- 
erb or wood-blace, long-wort or nigllens. Lat. _ | + + 
Ca xDexT [cardens, Lat.] hot, in the higheſt degree, next to fu- 
Pa; waxing white, ſhining, elear. If a wire be heated only at 
Wn end, according as that end is cooled upward or downward, it 
elpeQively acquires 2 verticity as we have declared in wires totally 
andent. Brown. SOS 
Ca'xdia, the modern name of Crete, an iſland ſituated in the Me- 


| ; Jiterrancan ſea, between 35 and 36 deg. north latitude, 27 and 
eg. caft longitude. I here is no river of conſequence i the Arr 
land, but abundance of rivulets, whereof Lethe is one, Here too is 


dount Ida, fo much celebrated by the ancients.” Its capital is alſo 
dia, or Mutium, and is ſituated on the north ide of the 


or making fair, He. 


* * 


: i] - «'F F 
= Can picancy {candicentia, Lat.] a whitening 
SJ Ca'npicant { cendicans, Lat] ing white. 
Ca'npid ſcandidus, Lat.] 1. White. This ſerie is very rare. 
The box receives all black; but pour d from thence, 
a The ftones came cardia forth, the hue of innocence. Dryden. 
ee cor upright, without deceit or malice, open, fair, inge- 
. Hud 5 as, A candid reader, a candid judge. * 
| 22 candiget, Fr. candiduto,. It. candidads, Sp. candi da- 
SG 1 Gale from their wearing a white habit at their aſſemblies] 
= who' ſtands for ſome pot, or aſpires after an office, or to be 
a member enn body or ſociety, a competitor. One would be ſur- 
= ee ſo many e dates for glory. Addiſon. 2. It has 
C- — before pans 232 ſought. — ſond youth. a candidate 
Gates bene. — | of young e pap , and can. 
* WIDLY {from candid] fincerely, uprightly, without malice 
5 a, to deal cend:dly with us. nk, | 5. 
A XDIDNEss- {from c 


. 


J- Hincerity, ingenuity, - openneſs of 
| PT, Purity: of mind; — i ene eee 
Key of his intentions, W 
, "ANDIFY. [candefacere, Lat.] to > white, : 
Ca'nptor; belc - 1 133 to whiten, 


Cameron cand — —— 

: *, the candying and cry of ſu 5 
—— — Par = 0 RET a Gy "= 
brush. x a ſort of frames to lay 

wood upon, for covering the men while vom wy 


when a light flown hawk in her 


from wywatu, Gr. to encompaſs or 


ut bim into the 


Primitive CANCER, is one which comes of itſelf, appearing firſt - 


made of ſugar and lemons. Bacor. 


| 5 5 


Ca'xpLE candle, Sax. chandelle, Fr, candeya, Port. candela Ib. 
Sp. and Lat.] 1. A long roll or cylinder made of tallow, waz, &c. in 
which is included a wick of flax or cotton, and ſometimes a ruſh, fot 
giving light. 2. A light or luminary in the heavens; Theſe bleſſed 
candles of the night. Shakeſpeare. mit) hf | 

The CanpLe burns at both ends. Said when huſband and wife 
are both ſpendihrifts. Wes 3 
- Wis CanDLE burns in the ſocket. That is, he is an old man. It 
is common to compare man's life to the burning of a lamp or candle ; 
becauſe the vital heat is always preying upon the radical moiſture; 
which, when quite conſumed, the man dies. 

Ca'NDLEBERRY-TREE, a ſpecies of ſweet-willow. 

CA'NnDLE-HOLDER (of candle and bold} 1. One that holds a candle. 
2. One that remotely aſſiſts in any thing, as one does who holds a 
candle to another. 

I am proverb'd with a grandſire phraſe, 

Jo be a candle-bulder, and look on. Shakeſpeare. | 
- .CanDLE-tlicuT [of candle and light} 1. The light of a candle. 
2. The neceſſary candles for uſe. I ſhall find him coals and candle- 
tight,  Molineux. <4 (5, | 

Ca'xnLEMAs-day [candelmerpe bay, Sax.] the feſtival obſerved 
in commemoration of the purification of the Virgin Mary, on the ſe- 
| cond of February, ſo named, either as it was formerly celebrated 
with a great number of lights in the churches, or on account of the 
candles conſecrated on that day to ſerve the whole year. | 
. Cx'nnpLesTICx [candlerxæp, Sax. charatliier, Fr. candelliere, It. 
candelero, Sp. candieiro, Port. of candelabrum, Lat. but the Engliſh 
moſt Ba, of candle, and fich, to ſet it upon; which, tho' im- 

ly ſaid of a braſs or ſilver candleſtic, is no more than to ſay a 
brab or ſilver ink horn] an inſtrument to ſet or ſtick a cand'e in. 

Ca'nDLE-sTUFF {of candle and flu] kitchen ſtuff, greaſe, tallow. 
Bacon utes it. Ws; ; 

Ca'nDLE-wasTER [of candle and waſte] that which waſtes candle, 
a ſpendthrift. | | | 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candlewafterss Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'xpock, a weed that grows in rivers. To kill the waterweeds, 
as water lillies, can«acks; reate, and bulruſhes; Halton. 

Ca'npour [carndeur, Fr. candore, It. candor, Lat.] ſincerity, up- 
rightreſs, plain dealing; frankneſs, courteſy, ſweetneſs of temper, 
ſerenity of mind; as, candor and ſweetneſs of temper. Watts. 

To Ca'xpy [probably from candare, a word uſed in latter times for 
to whiten. - Fohnfon} 1. Properly fignifies to make any thing white. 
2. To thicken and chryſtalize ſugar on fruits, as confectioners do. 
3. To conſerve with ſugar, fo as that it lies in flakes or breaks into 
angles. They have in Turky confections like to candied conſerves, 
4: To form a thing into conge- 


lations. | 
Will the cold brook; | 
*. Candy'd with ice, cawdle thy morning toaſt, 
To cure thy o'ernight's ſurfeit. Shakeſpeare. 


5. To incruſt with congelations. 
| Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings, 

Which candy ev'ry green, 

Renew us like the teeming ſprings.” Dryden. 
Canpy Alexander, a kind of her | 
Ca'rny-110w's-FooT [catanance, Lat.] a plant. The cup of the 

cou is ſquamoſe ; the ſeeds are wrapt up in a leafy or downy fub- 
ce. © Ho 

Canvpr, adj. [ candi, Fr.] as, ſugar-candy. 

Cane [canne, Fr. canna, Sp. It. and Lat.] 

dian reed, of which walking flicks are made. 2. The plant which 

yields the ſugar. This cane or reed grows plentifully in = Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies. The ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft, and the ſpongy mat- 


= 


1. A kind of ſtrong In- | 


ter, or _ it contains, very juicy. Sugar canes, when Tipe, are 
quite fu of a white ſuccylent marrow, from which is eſſed the 
liquor of which ſugar is made: when ripe, they are cut, their leaves 


cleared of, and they are carried in bu to the mills, which conſiſt 
of three wooden rollers covered with ſteel plates. Chamber. 
| The fweet liquor on the cane beſtow, | 
From which, prepar'd, the luſcious ſugars low: Blackmore. 
3. A lance, a dart made of cane; whence the Spaniſh inego de cannat. 
The flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane. Dryden. 4. A read in ge- 
neral. Food may be afforded to bees by ſmall cares or troughs. 
Mar timer. i 
Cang [of Genoa] for ſilk, is nine palms, 100 of which make 26 
yards Engliſh. | , 
Cane [of Genoa] for linen and woollen, is 10 palms, which make 
„„ ve ; je 
. Cans (af Leghorn] is ſovr braces, which makes two ells Engliſh, 
.and eight braces is five yards Engliſh. 
Ca 2 Marſeilles] is 25 yards Engliſh. 
Cane [of Meſlina] is 21 yards Engliſh. | 
* — {of Rome] contains eight palms, and 30 canes is 55; ells 
ng | a 
to lay Caxs wpon Abel, a ſenſeleſs ſaying, alluding to the names of 
Cain — Abel, which ſignifies to beat a man heartily ; a low phraſe. 
Io Cans. [from the noun} to beat with a cane. *r 
Ca'xEL [| canelle, Fr. canela, Lat.] a ſpice. 5 
Ca"nEL BONE [with anatomiſts] the neck or throat bone, 
from its reſemblance to a canal or gutter. | 
Cantz'LLa, the ſpice called cinnamon. See Cixnamon. 
 Canz'iLE [in heraldry} See InvecTteD. ; By 
Canzrno'nA [of ane, Gr.] a young maid, who in the ancient 
ſacrifices bore a'baſket, wherein was contained all things neceſſary for 
CanzPro'tta [of , Gr.) a ceremony among thenians 
which made wk rene which the maids cclebrated on the eve 
of their marriage day. But Heſychins does no 
general, that & Tau wiuracs, c. 
the virgins of the firtt rank and character bore 
panathenza ; nor was that non on allowed to every one. 


fo termed 


Ws wniad {7 
Canzsr#'Lbvg 


- 


and another in 


kt being diſcharged at the ſiege of Zerwick, 
1 N | 


CAN 
Cxxx5TE'LLUs [old records] a baſket.  _ 
Cali fin botany] a ſmall ſtinging nettle; Lat. Ip 
. Ca'nipats, men-caters, a people in the Weſt-Indies, anciently in- 
habiring the Caribbee iſlands, who uſed to feed on man's fleſh. 
Can vl, a little dog or bitch; alſo the dog-fiſh. Lai. 
Canricvlan [canicularis, of canis, Lat. a dog] belonging to the 
-ſtar ; as, the canicular, or dog- days. 
anicura'nes [with aſtronomers] the dog-days, commonly called 
dies caniculares, Lat. are days wherein the dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with 
the ſun z during which time the weather is very ſultry and hot. Theſe 
dog-days begin about the 24th of July, and end the 28th of Auguſt. 
ANICULA'R18 [with botaniſts] the herb henbane. 
1 Ccanifurmis, of canii, a dog, and forma, Lat. ſhape] 
like a dog. | 
NINA —— s, a dog's appetite, a diſeaſe; an inordinate hunger, 
attended with looſeneſs and vomiting. Lat. ; : 
Ca'xing [caninu, It. and Sp. of caninus, Lat.] 1 36[£hmciurkgms 
a dog, having the properties of a dog. A third kind of women are 
made up of canine particles. Addiſon. . ; = BP 
Canine Hunger [in medicine] is an appetite which cannot be ſatis- 
fied. It may occaſion an exorbitant appetite of uſual ma whi 
they will take in ſuch quantities till they vomit them up like dogs, 
whence it is called canine. Arbutbriot, © . ee 
Ca'nin1 DEN TES [among anatomiſts] the dog teeth, two teeth in 
each jaw, one on each ſide the inciHvi. 
Ca'ninus [among anatomiſts] a muſcle of the lip, ſerving to draw 
it upward. | 


Canis Major [with aſtronomers) a conſtellation called the Greater 


Dog, conſiſting of 32 ſtars, and is drawn on the globe in the form of 
a dog. . | | 

— Minor [the leſſer dog] a conſtellation painted in the form of a 
dog, near the greater dog ; it has a bright ſtar in his neck, 

Lis thigh, called Procyon. 85 

Ca'visTER [caniſfrum, Lat.] 1. A ſmall baſket. 2. A ſmall veſ- 
ſel in which any thing, ſuch as tea or coffee, is laid up. 

Ca'nirTube [of canas, Lat. hoary] hoarineſs. 

ank, dumb, C. B. ; 

Cank Heath, i. e. the heath of the people called Ceangi. : 

Ca'nkporE, a woful caſe. An obſolete word. 
 Ca'nxtr (cancer, Lat. it ſeems to have the ſame meaning and 
original with cancer, but to have been accidentally written with a 4, 
when it denotes bad qualities in a leſs degree; or canker * N 
from chancre, Fr. and cancer from the Latin. Fohnſon. Canchero, It.] 
1. An eating, ſpreading ſore, or humour. I, | 

Heal th' inveterate canter of one wound, | 

By making many. Shakeſpare. 
2. The ruſt of iron, braſs, c. 3. A diſeaſe in trees. 4. A worm 
that preys upon and deſtroys fruits. 'That which the locuſt hath left, 

the canker-wworm eaten. Joel. 5. A fly that preys upon fruit. 

There be of flies, catterpillars, cankerflies, and — Walton. 
6. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes, Sacrilege may prove an 
eating caxker and conſuming moth. Atterbury. 7. A kind of wild 
roſe. Draw a ſingle or cazker roſe. Peacham. 8. Corroſion, viru- 


W grows 
s. wich age his body uglier 
So his mind with E Shakeſpeare. 5 | 
To-Canxer, verb neut. [from the noon] to become ſullied. Sil- 
vering will ſully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
To Canxts, verb a. 1. To corrupt, to corrode. A tythe pur- 


| loin'd cankers the whole eſtate. Herbert. 2. To infect, to polute. 


An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf better in a moderate fortune that is 
ined with honour and reputation, than in an overgrown eſtate that 
is (catered with the acquiſitions of rapine. Addiſon. | 
Ca'nkERBIT, part. adj. [of canker and bit} bitten with an enve- 
Thy name is loſt, | 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and canlerbit. Shakeſpeare. 
. CanN-nook, an iron hook made faſt to the end of a rope, whereby 
weighty things are taken in and out of a ſhip. W 8 
A'NNA MAJOR [in anatomy] the greater bone of the leg, called 
alſo ſocile majus and tibia, | | 
Canna MINOR, the leſſer bone of the leg, the fame with fogtle mi- 
nus and fibula. 7 | 
Ca'nnz.. See'Canna major, &c, h | 
CannaBa'CcEous, or CanNaBine [cannabinus, cannabaceus, Lat. 
of am, Gr.] hempen. 
CA 'NNABAL, a man eater, an anthropophagite. See CanaBaLs. 
Cannaball, that each other eat. Shakeſpeare. © x 
Ca"inIBALLY, adj. [of cannabal] in the manner of a cannabal, 


Had he been canxibally given, he might have broil'd and eaten him. 


| | | Shakeſpeare. 
Ca'xxincToN, in Somerſetſhire, ſo called from the Cangi, a ſmall 
pays of the Belgic Britons, that came and dwelt there. | 
*. "NN10Ns [of canon, Fr.] boot-hoſe, an old faſhioned garment for 
E | 


Ca'nniPeRs [corrupted from callipers] an inſtrument for meaſuri 
the diameter, Oc, of ſpherical bodies. The ſ. is taken by a pair 
of cannipers, or two rulers clap'd to the fide of a tree, meaſuring the 
diſtance tween them. Mortimer, | 
 CaxnisrTER, an inſtrument uſed by coopers in racking off wines. 

Ca'nnisTER, or Ca'xisTER of Tea [canifirum; Lat.] a quantity 
from 75 0 pound weight. See CanisraR. a 

— 8 Ag man nn of ſilver, tin, &c. to hold tea. 

A NNõ [canon, Fr. canna, Lat. à pipe, meaning a 
tube. Johnſon, Canone, It. cannen, —— Pare] 1. A ber Be 
ordnance, or great gun for battery. 2. A gun larger than can be ma- 
naged by the Sand, of which there — fizes; as, demi-can- 
non, whole;gannon, &c the fizes are ſo many, that they differ in the 


bore, frown: Ball of 48 pounds to a ball of ſive ounces. The firſt 


that was uad uuns on the coaſt of Denmark, in the year 1304, and 
afterwards became common in the wars between the Getoele aud Ve- 
netiabs, in e year 1380; and in 1386 were uſed in England, the 


* 


— 


? 


ſilent about any book called by the name of M iſdom. fie 


AN 


Cannon Royal, or Cannon of Eight, a great gun 12 feet 
8000 pound weight. A J * — be 0 « 
| ſand pounds, a half carer fivethouſand, a culverin four thouland 
hundred, a demi culyerin three thouſand ; which, whether i; he * 
iron or braſs, muſt needs be very coltly. Wilkins. r 
CA BALL, CANNON BULLET, and Cannon SHor [from ; 
non, ball, bullet, and — The balls which are ſhot from great oy 
To Cannoxna'd E, Verb neut. from cannon; cannonare, f: Bn 
near, Sp. cannoner, Fr.] to batter or attack with cannon, to play be: 
guns. Both armies cannonaded all the enſuing day. Tatler. the 
To Cannoxaps, verb ad. to fire upon the enemy, or any Place 
with cannon. : 
CANNONADE [cannonata, It. cannonada, Sp. cannonade, Pr. 
non ſhot. BEER 
'CannoNEg't [from cannon; cannonter, Fr. cannoxiere, It. h 
nero, Sp.] a cannonader, a gunner who diſcharges the cannon, 2n g. 
gineer that manages the cannon, A third was a moſt excellent am. 
_ —_— {kill did much endamage the forces of the kin 
ard. e 
e, a word compounded of can and not. 


] ca 


ch Cano'a, or Cano's, a little veſſel or boat uſed by the Indiay 


made all of one piece, of the trunk of a tree hollowed. Other, 4 
viſed the boat of one tree, called the canoa, which the Gay); pn 
the river Roan uſed in aſſiſting the tranſportation of Hannibal" am 
Raleigh. They maintained a war againſt Semiramis, in which th 
had Noe thouſand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber, 4, 
buthnet.. > tl | | 
Ca'non [of x, Gr. a law] 1. A rule or law. They are rules y} 
canons of that law «hich is written in all mens hearts. Hooler. 2. Th 
laws made by eccleſiaſtical councils. | | 
Ca'xow [in muſic] is 2 ſhort compoſition of one or more park, þ 
which one part leads and the other follows. 
Canon, or Canon BIT [among horſemen} is that part of t. 
horſe-bit which is let into tize mouth. | 
Could manage air TORS | 
His ſtubborn ftred ith canon-bit. Spenſer. | er whi 
Cano [with printers} a large fort of printing letter, Prob ROAR © 2s 
ſo called from being firſt uſed in printing a book of canons, or pe- ' 
haps from its ſize, and therefore properly written cannon. FJibnſn 
Ca 5 [among ſurgeons] is an inſtrument uſed in ſewing y 


arnges 
Js obſer 
her re: 
The C 
ird boc 


. Canon of the Scripture, is that body of books of the holy ſay are 
ture, which ſerves for a rule of faith; or containing hiſtory a dg of Ja 
moral inſtruction. Query, If this p1sTiNCT1ON is not ſufficient ſy which 
ported, not only on the nature and reaſon of the thing, but 208 IRE the ev 
the following texts? 1 Cor. vii. 25. 1 The. iv. 15. compared nid ge.“ D 
1 Cor. i. 14, 16, and 1 Tim. ui. 16, as the wulpate aud Syria it Anon 
ſion, and ſome ancients, read it. Not, “All ſcripture is divineyi. { Carthay 
128 and profitable: but all pivingLY INS PIR ED ſcripturc is P. _ and 
able, &c. See note in lord Shafteſbury's Characteriſiici, vol. ll, | 4 

271. 5 =. | 
ANON of the Old Teflament, Dupin, in his Pre/iminary Diſri (RR -:_y be 
tion, vol. I. page 28. ſays, ** The firſt catalogue we find of the bit . * 1 
of ſcripture amongſt the Chriſtians, is that of Melito, biſhop of ed, In 
dis, fet down by Euſebius ; tis intirely conformable to hat of it nn, C 
ews, and contains [as does Joſephus's account] but tyenty-5 pd a 
ks; in which number E/her is not reckoned, and the bock 2 an 
Ruth is diſtinguiſhed from that of Judges” : he adds, That 0:41 WH 5 A 
collection too (as produced by Euſebius) reckons twenty-two boch, 4 e 
and joins the book of Ruth with that of Judge“. To which Ing | Ke * 
add, that both Melito's catalogue, and that drawn up afterwir n e, 10 
Origen, include the book of Canticles. But Dupin proceeds to d WA org ro 
ſerve, that Melito's collection is followed by the council of Laodica E 3 
[held about the year 375] the 3 which determined the numbe n 
of canonical books; but withal i 1 


uding > ber; as allo by vt. % BR, © Ca 
n | 


ril, St. Hilary, &c. and that the firſt cat where they ac Bn ner & 


ſome books to the Jerviſg canon, is that of the third council of c. e; T7 
thage, held A. D. 397; tho? with this poſtil (ſays he) which 151i" Bd But aft. 
remarkable : Let the church beyond the ſea be ++ nopt before chic Fer [i 
is confirmed, De conſirmandò ift6 canone ecclefia tranſmarina cul Wi Wn: of all cat 
latur”, The books ab DED are Judith, Tobit, the Wi/don of Som %a Ca. 


Ecclefraflicus, and the two books of the Maccabeci. A catalogue 
he ſubjoins) ſince confirmed by pope Innocent I. by a Roman con 

held under Gelaſius, A. D. 494, and which is followed by tt hoſ 
council of Trent.” I ſhall now ſubjoin Malito's catalogue in Þ5 
words, as contained in his letter to Oneſimus, which noble fiagn 
of antiquity. Euſebius gives us in the fourth book of his hiſtory, cf. 
26 Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 43. © Having travelled, ſays Melito, 09 
the eaff, and being on the very fot, where theſe things were d 


7 ner, and t} 


gents and { 
= -1r/ifrial C 
Wits taken to 
2 Canons 


e of books : 
claſtical; rel: 
FCanonicar. 
the church f 


| | s a preb. 
preach'd and done; and ha accurately informed my/* concernlh dli | 
the books of the Old Teſtament, I bon ſabjoined ln them d 3 
ou, as follows: of Mosze, five ; Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, 5 example 0 
ers, Deuteronomy ; of Joſhua Nave, Judges, Ruth; four ber ao A1 
of Kings | [including under that title, as ** the wm F  #21tn#G-, C 
muel of the [ up - ſupplements, two; David's Plan! . 2. Con 
of Solomon, Proverbs, Wil om, eſiaſtes, Song of _ * 


of the prophets, Iſaiah, Jeremiah ; of the twelve 12 e w 
phets] in one book ; Daniel; Ezechiel; Eſdras. N. B. The 


verſion of Valeſius agrees with this, excepting that he makes * 


and Wiſdom to be one and the ſame. But alſo, there m. cn 
been (I ſuſpect) ſomething either inſerted or left out of the _—_ p d the canons 
indeed | Origen's catalogue. (which Euſebius gives us, Aft, len very 44 
25) mentions no more than #he proverbs of — and 3 ; 


Chanel 


before obſerved) Ruch and Fudger in one book, called % 1, 
Sofetim. He does the ſame ky. # firſt and ſecond book of a ao 


he Lay They make but one book called Samuel. So the 4 of tht 

fourth of the kings © in one book.” 80 the firſt and ſec”: cond Of who! 
Supplements [i. e. Chronicles] ** one book.” ' So the firſt a ing Jett In what 
Efaras in one book, arab And, when mention 1 calld Canonnaty 
miah, he adds, With Lamebtations and the Epiſtle in on- 3 4 combine! 
Jeremiah.” And obſerves, that the whole collection con hooks: he i 


Nato cafal dea, i. c. as the Jews deliver) two and ven? Joſeph 


be 
3 
+. 
__— 


CAN 


- (-oh0s (in that paſſage of his, to which we are referred, and 
Vie Metin . Gt; . lib. 3. e. 10.) affirms, that the Jews 
had but twenty-two books; five of which he aſcribes to Moſes ; and 
ſays, * They contain the /aws and tradition of human generation 
$ [arJporoyoncy rape doi] as far as his deceaſe: and that from the de- 
cc of Moſes to that of Artaxerxes, who ſucceeded Xerxes im the Per- 
tan throne, the prophets, who flouriſhed after Moſes, wrote the thin 
one in their times in hirteen books: anc ; 
rmns in honour of God, and precepts of life for men.” But as to 
Ec books from Artaxerxes to his own days, he obſerves, © That they 
aue not been counted worthy of the lite faith with the former, be- 
auſe there was not an accurate ſuccelſſion of prophets.” - The,reader 
ill obſerve, that Joſephus carries the canon as far as the decke of 
artaxerxes, which entirely overthrows that ſappoſition of Moni. Du- 
in, as tho' Joſephus had left out the book of Eſther; but for no bet- 
er a reaſon than this, that Joſephus places her hiſtory ander the reign 
f that king; and though, it muſt be conteſt, he does not mention it 
name, Monſ. Dupin, ſomewhat too haſtily inferred, that he re. 
ae it; becauſe he might include it under the then cmon title of 
me other book which had a „rt and ſecond part; as Judges included 
MR uth ; or as Nehemiah, I ſuppoſe, was included. under Ezrah. And 
Wy the way, the only difference between St. Jerom's catalogue and 
Woſcphus les here, that Joſephus places all the hiſtoric books, to the 
amber of thirteen, amongſt the yRoPHETSs, adding to St. Jerom's nine, 
asiel, Chronicles, * and Fob; and conſequently he ſets in the 
ird rank, no more than the Pſalms and the three books of Solomon. 
It ſhould not be diſſembled, that Sir Iſaac Newton has given us an 
rr 2ngement that differs from both, and which the reader will find in 
Wis obſerſhtions-upon Daniel and the Apocalyple, page 12, with ſome 
her ren ks worthy of being duly conſidered. ? 
The Cox of the New Tefament,, as given us by Euſebius, in the 
ird book of his Ecclefaft, Hift, chap. 25, is as follows: Among 
e firſt, ſays he, ſhould be placed the holy Quaternity of the Goſpels ; 
ier which comes the 4s io the Apoſtles ; next to theſe the Epi/les. 
Paul; then the fr Epiftle of John; we muſt receive as alike au- 
Wcntic, ar of Peter: and after theſe ſhould we arrange (ys $avun, 
Which Valeſius renders „i ita widebitur) the Apocalyple of John, of. 
ich we ſhall, in its proper place, aſſign what things have been 
Wought. And theſe are in the claſs of books confefed. Of thoſe 
och are controwerted (but withal admitted by many)-is the epiſtle enti- 
of James, and that of Jude; and the ſecond epiſtle of Peter ; and 
Wat which is called the ſecond and third of John, whether rn 
the evangeliſt [i. e. the apoſtle} or to ſome other of the fame 
Wane.” Dupin obſerves, that all, except the Apocalypſe, are found in 
canon of the council of Laodicea, which St. Cyril follows; in that 
Carthage, and at Rome under Pope Innocent, and all the other 
Peek and Latin authors ſince Euſebius; and that, as to the epiſtle of the 
brews, there were only a few. Larins that queſtioned its autho- 
. becauſe they did not believe it to be written by St. Paul.“ And 
chat book, which, perhaps of all others, carries with it the fulleſt 
fs of divinity, from ſuch a feries of.prophecies,. long fince accom- 
bed, I mean the Apocalypſe ; a book which St. Juſtin, Irenzus, 
prian, Clemens Alexand. Origen, and other anti-nicenes,. ſo often 
and attribute it to the apcile John, was fo little underſtood by 
good and learned Euſebius, as to occaſion his ng himſelf in 
ions a manner concerning it. A circumſtance which affects me 
cn more than the mere ſilence of a coupcil, of whoſe hiſtory we 
low nothing at all“, ſays Dupin ; a council, whoſe firſt canon admits 
bons joined in ſecond marriage to the communion only by way of in- 
ence; and which, in che twentieth, forbids a deacon to fir, without 
obtaining leave, in the preſence of a prezhyzer. See Gothofred 
c. in Philo/torg. p. 325. See more on this head under the words 
Dxt1TUTIONs, SPUR IoUs,-and REeveLatrion®, 
Seer Canon of the Old Teftament, line q, read but takes in Eſther, 
Wd joins, Sc. Line 32, after Deuteronomy; read Joſhua [ſon] of 
e; Line 34, after Samuel; read of the [naganuropaa] Line 39, 
„ But after all, there has been (I ſuſpect) here ſomething, c. 


- Crow [in trigonometry and OI a eee rule for the ſolu- 
01” n of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent enquiry. = 

en Paſcal CAx ox, a table of the move feaſts, ſhewing the day of 
wy er, and the other feaſts depending upon it, for a cycle of nineteen 

ass. + Fe 

e ha = Natural Canon [in trigonometry] is the canon of natural fines; 
* cents and ee be a OTE 
e ti Canon, is the canon of artificial fines, tangents and ſe- 
a e taken together, 7. e. eoſines, cotangents, c. 5 | 

05 WE Ca'xoxgss Lcanoniſſa, low Lat. with the Romaniſts] a maid who 
wy joys a prebend, affected by the foundation to maids, without being 
aut pliged to renounce the world, or make any vows. There are in 
* ; piſh countries, women which they call ſecalar canongſſes, living after 


example of ſecular canons. Ayl ge. | 
Cano'nicar [canomigque, Fr. canonico, It. and Sp; of canonicus, Lat. 
bn, Gr.] 1. Belonging or agreeable to the canons or church 
s. 2, Conſtituting the canons of ſcripture, Public readings there 
e of books and writings not canonical. Hooker, 3. Spiritual, ec- 
ellaſtical, relating to tHe church; as, canonical obedience, . 
FCanomeat. Hours, ſtated; regular times appointed by the canons 
e Church for divine ſervice. * 
Cano'ateAtty [of canonical] in a Eafionical manner; agreeably 
the canons, A friar, on a faſting day, bids his capon be carp, and 
en very canonically eats it. Government of the Tongue. | 
3 ICALNESS; agreeableneſs or conformity to the canons of 
He U A %s.. 5 * 
Cv Ceanoniſſa, It. canonicus, Lat. tanonifle, Fr.] a = 
i of doRtot of the canon law, à man verſed in the ecgteſiaſtical 


Ws | 
Of whoſe Kravge crimes no canon can tel! | | 
n what commandment's large contents they dwell; Pope. 
iſat tons . 


IZA TION canon canonixaxione, It. canonizacion; 


* 
„ 


Cano 


; %g (archizatio, 9, the net of ſainting, or declaring a man a 
u i, Ide intereſts of particular families or churches have a great 


War their cononizarions. ali. 


1 Canoe [canoniſer, Fr. canonizzare, It. camnizar, Sp. of 
w, Lat.] to pronounce and declare one to be a ſaint. The 


8 


Ne 16, 


4 


and the other four contain 


CAN 


| king, deſirous: to bring into the houſe of Lancaſter celeſtial honour: Bs; 
came. ſuitor to pope Julius to canonixe Henry VI. for a ſaint. Ban; 
Canon Law, à rule of ecclefiaſtical diſcipline; and particularly the 
qecrees of a council; or it is a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions; 
definitions and rules taken from the ancient councils, the writings of 
the fathers, the ordinances of the popes, &c. Canon laao is that law 
which is, made MÞordained: in the general council or provincial ſy- 
nod of the church. Ayliſe. See ConsTiTuTON. ile 
Canons, a dignity in a cathedral church. Deans and Cahors or 
prebends, of cathedral churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were to be of 
counſel with the biſhop, for his revenue and for his government, in 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Bacon. : 
| Canons Regular, ate canons who ſtill live in community, and. 
who; to the practice of their rules, have added the profeſſion of 
VOWS, | | 
- Canons Secular, are lay canons, ſuch among the laity as, out of 
honour and reſpect, have been admitted into ſome chapters of ca- 
nons. _ | | 
Canons [in logic] are ſuch as theſe : every part of a diviſion ſingly 
taken, muſt — 4 than the whole, de 4 dedniton muſt be {4 
culiar and proper to the thing defined. ' Watts. . 
Ca'nonsnit, or Ca:nonry [of canon] the title of a benefice po 
ſeſſed by a canon. An eccleſiaſtical benefice in ſome cathedral ov. 
collegiate church, which has a prebend, or ſtated allowance out of 
the revenues of ſuch church commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe, 
Cano'evs, a fabulous god of the Egyptians, much adored by ths 
common people. | | n 5 
.Ca'topy [cancfeum, low Lat. xπ ,, of a, Gr. a gnat; 
Sc. 9. ſome net or thin thing ſpread over the face to defend it fi 
gnats or flies] a cloth of ſtate over a throne or bed, a covering ſpreads 


1 


over the head, | > 
Feed under a ſtately ednagyy nn nd os 
The warlike parts of both thoſe- knights to ſee: Spenſan- 
The Canory of Heaven, the ſky,. the firmament. Now fpreat. 
the night her ſpangled canopy. Fairfax. | | 
To Canory. 7 the noun} to cover with a canopy, + 
: The birch, the mirtle, and the bay;  . 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did diſplay, 
© To cangpy the place. Dryden. „ . 
Cano'Rous [canorus, Lat.] muſical, tuneful. Birds that are moft 
_— and whoſe notes we. moſt commend, are of little throats: 
rown. : N : 1 5 
Cano'Rausness [of canorus, Lat.] tunefulneſs, muſicalneſs. Ls. 
Ca' uso, a port town of Nova Scotia, in North America, fituated | 
on a narrow ſtrait, which ſeparates Nova Scotia from Cape Breton. 


%®® + 


CanT, ſabſi. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd tone of 
wi by vagrants, but imagined by ſome to be corrupted from 


quaint. Jobnſan] 1. Corrupt dialect uſed by beggars: and! vagabonds. 
2. A particular form of fpeaking peculiar "ug Ps. prev chefs or bo- 
dy of men; as, to write or ſpeak: the cant of any profeſſion. That 
cant and hypocrify in the time of the great rebellion; Addiſon. 3. A 
whining pretenfion to goodneſs in formal and affected terms. Preach- 
ne in the ſelf-denying cant. Dryden; 4. Barbarous jargon. The af- 
tion of ſome late authors to introduce cant 2 is the ob 
ruinous corruption in any language. Swift. 5; Auction; as, to 
by cant or prod which fee. Soft — 15 „ bs AG 
CanT, or Canrer: [a low word] an hypocrite, à diſſembler, 4 
whining perſon, ſaid to be derived from one Andrew Cant, a preach- 
er in Scotland, who was wont to harangue his audience in ſuch a tone 
and through the noſe, and in ſuch a dialect, that he was underſtood by 
none, but thoſe of his own co ion, and not by all of thems 
But ſince Mr. Cant's time, bw os ator, it has been underſtood 
in a larger ſenſe, and fignifies alf ſudden exclamations, whinings, un- 
uſual tones in praying, preaching, . 23 
profeſſions,” after the 


To Can, to talk in the j particular | 
25 to uſe _ affected or formal kind of 


manner of gypſies, rogues, 

ſpeech, or with a peculiar ſtudied tone. That uncouth, affected garb 
of ſpeech or canting language, they have of late taken up: Sawnder/on; 
Men cant endleſsly about materia & forma. Glanville. . 
To Cant [in carpentry] 2 to turn; as, when à piece of 

timber comes the wrong way, they ſay, tant it, il e. turn it about. 
Ca'nTaBLE [in mufic books] is to play in a kind of 4 chanting 
or ſinging manner. | e OS VS 
CanTa'srICa [of Cantabria in Spain, where it was firſt found] 
the wild gilliflower. | | EEE, 1 4.10 
CaxTA'LIVER Cornice, is a cornice with cantalivers or. modillions 
under it. bs | 
CanTAL1VERs [in architecture] pieces of wood framed into the 
front or other fide of a houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding and: eaves 
over it. | | 
' LaxTa'o [at Alicant, &c.] a meaſure containing three gallons 


Engliſh wine meaſure. 5 7 
15 fracelloes, every fracelloe being 25 


A'NTAR [in Arabia] is 
pound 1.2 outices, | 33 

nſtantinople] is 120 pound Engliſh, 
_ CanTar [at Meſſina] about 127 pound Engliſh, 


. 


CAN rAR [at Co 


 CanTtax [in > urn. wine meaſure, is about two gallons; > 
CanTak [in Turky in Aſia] 100 rotelloes, about 418 pound a 
verdupoiſe. ; ; 


CanTtar [at Tunis] 114 pound. e 5 
Car rA, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies 2: piece of vocal muſic, 
for 1, 2, 3, or more voices, and ſometimes - with one or more mu- 
ſical inſtruments of any kind, compoſed after the manner of opera's,. - 
and conſiſting of grave parts and airs, intermixt one 

CanTA'T10N [of canto; Lat.] the act of finging.. 

CAN rEL fa law term] a lump or mas. 15 | 

Canter [probably g. d. guantillum, how little] a little piece. 

. CanTER; See CANTERBURY-GALLOF. n ee e 

Car [from cant] a term of reproach for hppoerites, ht tall 
formally of religion, without obeying. it. See Ca r. 
Cantz'agury Beil, a flower. Sec BNL WR. 
CanTERBURY-GALLOP [in horſemanſhip] the hard gallop: of an 
ambling horſe, commonly called a canter ; and probably derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on eaſy ambling horſes, | 

| 3 A | Cans 


CAN CAP 


| Ganvtarony, the metropolitan ſee of all England, and a 0 "Thou Kneller, long with noble pride, 
and county of itſelf, ſaid to have been built goo years before the birth The foremoſt of thy art haſt vy d; 
of Chriſt. It is ſixteen miles from Dover, and 56 from London. lt With nature in a generous ſtrife, 


is a large, populous, and trading city, has a good filk manufactory, And touch'd the camvaſs into life. Addifen, 
and ſends two members to parliament. | Canvass [among the French] is a word uſed to ſignify the mad 
_ CanTra'rIDEs, Lat. certain venemous green flies, uſed for raiſing or firſt words whereon'a piece of muſic or air is compoſed and gjy, 
bliſters ; Spaniſh flies. The flies cantharides are bred of a worm or to a poet to regulate' and compleat. | | 1 
caterpillar, but ere, to certain fruit trees, as are the fig-tree, the Cannass Bags [in fortification] bags of earth for raiſing a Party 
pine-tree, and the wild-brier : all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit in haſte, or to repair one that has been beaten down. | 
that hath a kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs. Bacon. To Canvass, verb ad. gong at Fr, to beat hemp, gi 
CanTHa'sivs [of aa e, Gr. a beetle] a ſtone having the fi. being very laborious, it is uſed to ſignify to ſearch diligently in 
re of a beetle on it. | 1285 Skinner. ] 1. To ſcan, ſift, or throughly examine a matter, h. 
Ca'nruexvs [with carpenters] a treſſel or horſe to ſaw or cut tim- made careful ſearch on all hands, and canwaſſed the matter wit y 
bers: 8.7 : | poſſible diligence. Woodward. 2. To debate, to controvert, Th 
CanTHyerus [in architecture] a rafter or joiſt of a houſe that curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, and laid th 
reaches down from the ridge to the eaves ; a tranſum, a ſpar; alſo a heads together how to come at it: they canwvaſed the matter one jy 
leaver. Lat. ; TY and t'other, and concluded, that the way to get it, was to d 
'Ca'nTrvs [xarJ-, Gr.] the angle or corner of the eye, and is ei- their way to it. L' Eftrange. p | 
ther the external or leſſer, or internal or greater. A tumor in the To Canvass, verb neut. to ſolicit, to put in, fue, or ſand fers 
great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wiſeman. | office. This crime of canvaſſing or ſoliciting for church. prefeintz 
. CanTavs [with chymiſts] the lip, or that part of the mouth of a is, by the canon law, called ſimony. Aj/ife. 
veſſel which is a little hollowed or depreſſed, for the eaſy pouring out Chur, or Ca'nnuLa [with ſurgeons] a little tube or jjy 
of a liquor. . | which they leave in wounds or ulcers, that they either dare 105 6 
__ Ca'xTiCcLE [cantiques, Fr. cantiche; It. canticos, Sp. canita, Lat. chuſe not to heal up. $6 | 
a ſong] it is generally uſed for the book of Solomon's ſong in ſcrip- Ca'num, or Ca'na [in the Scotch law] a duty paid to a ſuper 
ture ? 7 | or lord of the land; eſpecially to- biſhops and churchmen. 


— 


JJ Ca'ty [from cane] 1. Full of canes. 2. Conſiſting of cane, 


Ca'nTiN, or Cape-CanTin, a prombntory in the Atlantic Ocean, Chineſes drive | 3h | 
on the coaſt of Morocco in Africa. Lat. 330 N. Long. 10 w. | With fails, and wind their cany waggons light. Mil, 
_ Ca'nring-Cains [in a _ſhip] are ſmall ſhort pieces of wood cut Canzo'ne [in muſic books] a ſong or tune. 1 
- with a ſharp ridge to lie between the caſks, and prevent them from ' Canzoxs, added to a piece of inſtrumental muſic, fignifes mi 
rolling one againſt another. © — the ſame as ſonata. | | 
CanTiNG-Grew, beggars, gypſies and vagabonds, who make uſe Canzonx, added to a piece of vocal muſic, ſignifies much the fn 
of a particular jargon, or canting ſpeech. . | | as cantata, a 
Ca'nTLE [kant, Du. a corner, e/chatillon, Fr. a piece, Johnſon; CAxzoxz, added to any part of a ſonata, is much the ſame zd 


probably of canton, Fr.] a piece of any thing; as, a cantle of bread legro, and only denotes, that the movement of the part to whichi: {ER T'o C 
and cheeſe, is a piece of bread and cheeſe Skinner. put, ſhould be after a gay, briſk, lively manner. | Sr enabl 
See how this river comes me crankling in, CAnzoNE'T [canzonetta, It.] a little ſong or tune, one of tet rors. 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land 5 viſions of Italian lyric goon + in which every ſeveral ſtanza ani Cara 
A huge half-moon, a monſtrous cantle out. Shakeſpeare, both as to the number and meaſure of the verſes, though & == Cara 
Jo CanTLE vat, to cut in pieces, to divide or diſtribute into parts canzonet varies in both at pleaſure. Vecchi was moſt plzainz; © retain 
o ; LENS well for his madrigals as canzonets. Peacham. Cara. 
| or four times talking, if one piece thou take, | . - Ca'oroLo, an Italian ifland at the bottom of the gulph «i; dy pol. 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack, Dryden. nice, about 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Aquileia. c. or t 
Ca' xrTIET [from cantle] a little piece, a fragment. | Car [cxppe, Sax. the head, capitium, a hood or night-cap, . ein an) 
| - © Repeats his blows, rn bably of caput, Lat. cappe, Ger. and Fr. cappa, Ft. capa, Sp. ii == Cayac 
N Nor ſhield nor armour can their force oppoſe; 4 Da. and Du.] 1. A covering for the head — various ſorts. 2. li Hence ou 
Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtrew the ground. Dryden. enſign of the cardinalſhip ; as, the cardinal's cap. 3. The ton res of. 
Ca'x ro [in muſic books] 1. A ſong, or the treble part of it. 2. or higheſt, Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. SH + BRIE Cara's 
A diviſion or book in any poem, as a chapter or ſection in proſe. © A reverence made by uncovering the head. at clok 
Caro Concertante [in muſic books] ſignifies the treble of the little - They more and leſs came in with cap and knee, = 2 horſe 
chorus, or the part which ſings throughout. Val. we. Met him in borroughs. Shakeſpeare. ro Car 
: ..CanTo. Ripieno [in muſic books] is the treble of the grand chorus, Should the want of a cap or cringe diſcompoſe him. L Ef Lreſs in 
= or that which ſings only now and then, in ſome particular places. J. A veſſel in form of a cap. A barrel or cap, whoſe cavit! con BR Th 
- Ca'nrow [Fr. cantone, It. from x,, Gr. the corner of the eye; eight cubical feet of air, will not ſerve a diver above a quait! oh 4 W. 
and hence came the cantons of the Switzers. Jobnſon. It is the re- hour. Wilkins, _ = To drei 
ward of a prince given to an earl. Peacham] 1. A diviſion, CaP of a great Gun, a piece of lead laid over the touch-hole d. Wee a mar 
a {mall parcel, or part of a country, in form of a province; as, the piece of ordnance to preſerve the prime from being ſpoiled or wall e „ 

XIII cantons of Switzerland. Only that little canton of land, called Car of Maintenance (4p, Du. kappe, Ger. a hood] is one of ti Carex le 
the Fngliſh pale, containing four ſmall ſhires, did maintain a war regalia or ornaments of ſtate, carried before the king of Great Br ountain, 
with the Iriſh. Davies. 2. A ſmall community, or clan. The ſame tain at the coronation, and other great ſolemnities; alſo before mer; 

is the caſe of rovers by land, ſuch as yet are ſome cantons in Arabia, of ſeveral cities in Britain, Woke. 
and ſome petty kings of the mountains. Bacon. | | It his Car be made of wool. This ſay ing is very ancient. In E Carex, L 
Caron, a ſort of additional curtain to a bed. ant mer times caps of wool were the common wear, and hats of abb Wy nds or ten 
8 "CANTON 7 heraldry] ſignifies a corner, and is one of the nine or- bever's fur were hadly known. So that it ſignified no mor d oth which 
7 dinaries, and of great eſteem... He bears guiles, @ croſs argent, can- moſt certainly; or as ſure as the cloths on his back. Pt grand e 
| | toned with four ſcollop ſhells, Gaillam | : Car [in a ſhip] a ſquare piece of timber placed over the bed Care N 
. Canon, a large, populous, wealthy, and port-town of China, ſi- upper end of a maſt, in which is a round hole to receive the. Wn . of a 
tuated on the river Ta, about 50 miles from the Indian Ocean. It is ſtaff; fo that by theſe caps, the top - maſt and top - gallant mal a e ekault at ti 
A fortified place, within the walls of which no chriſtians are permit- kept ſteady and firm in the treſſel- trees. = all be for 
F 5 ted to enter, notwithſtanding their great trade thither; it being from Cay 4 PEE', or CaP-a-pr'e [de pie au cap, Fr.] from head to ft! es not b. 
= ence that they import all manner of /Chineſe goods, as china-ware, as, arm'd cap-a-pe, or from head to foot, g. d. a capite ad pedem, . Caps Paz 
| | tea, cabinets, raw and wrought ſilks, gold-duſt, &c. Lat. 23 25 from head to foot. Arm' d at all points exactly cab-d. pe. S Bp oned in pl 
N., Long. 112? 30 E. To Car [from the noun} 14 To cover on the top. The bes . corded; 
To CavTon [from the noun] to divide into little parts, to par- next the joint are cap'd with a ſmboth cartilaginous ſubſtance. Dei ted mak 
cel out. It would be for the good of mankind to have all the mighty 2. To ſnatch the cap off. If one take any thing from anothes e APE ad 
XF empires canton d out into petty ſtates. Ada:ſor. P14 oh boys ſometimes cap one another, the ſame is felony. Senn. . EIT RAP gh 
8 To CaxTon [/ cantonner, Fr. in military affairs] is to retire into To Cay Ta fea term] uſed of a ſhip, in the trials of the © eres 
à canton or quarter; to fortify one's ſelf in a 2 SITY or ſetting of currents. , ; 8 : Ther 
_ ._Cx'xroxe [in the Molucca iſlands]. a meaſure of about five half To CaP one, to put him to a us. Ka 2 5 this wri 
pints Engliſh meaſir e. To Car Verſes, an exerciſe of the memory for ſchool- bo) "= * aid. e 
5 Cx roxzp in architectufe] is when the corner of a building. is ſtanding in a row or ring? one repeats a Latin verſe, and the next | 4.80 co. 
adorned with a. pilaſter; an angular column, ruſtic quoins, or any him is obliged immediately to repeat another, beginning 4 : bree Nor 
thing that projects; beyond the naked of a wall. \ mer ended, and fo on, knd A 
.. CaxToxe's [in heraldry] is uſed by the French, tb expreſs the Where Henderſon and th' other maſſes, | Fad ſwe 
poſition of ſuch things as are borne with a croſs, &c. between them. Were ſent to cap texts and put caſes. r 2 PELINE 

to 


. To Ca'xroNnzE, to divide into cantons, to parcel out into ſmall There is little need of any other faculty but memory 
RO diviſions. .- Thus was. all Ireland cantenix d among ten perſons. Government of the Tongue, . | of al 
= Novice, . | | | FN | Car Merchant, the purſer of a ſhip, who has the charge 


WES bs Ca'xTRED, or Ca'xTREFF Ci of lani, an 5 and kreff, C. the merchandiſe or cargo. ae 
Brit. a town] is the ſame in Wales that in England is called an hun- Car-Paper, a ſort of thick brown paper. Filtred thro' cf. 
dred, an villages. The king regrants_to-him, all that pro- Boyle. 


» . . w | 7 ; nt 
vince, reſerving only the city of Dublin, and the cantreds next ad- Car. [in the quotation of authors] ſtands for copu!, i cu 
joining. Dawes: 1 4 | ot ares Ed; et | S e capable} the quality of being capable cap 15 
Senn s fog, Act „ e Ann” 2; Crank, Fr.  [copace, It. copax, Sp. and Port of capeh *, 
Caxrus [in muſic books] the mean or counter- tenor. 1. Being in a condition, or qualified to do a thing, able, Ae 
| Cans, or CanTH, a town of Sileſia, abgut 6 miles weſt of having powers equal to any thing; as, a capable judge. 2. 10 
. Breſtaw. | "IT "of 7 e Nb a s 1 - : able to underſtand. | | | | 
a Ca'nvass [canevar, Fr. canavaccia, It. canamãmb, Sp, kamvas, Du. His form and cauſe qnjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
kanevaſs, Ger. cannabis, Lat.] a ſort of coarſe; linen cloth, Woven for / Wou'd make them capable. | Shakeſprare- Cod bob ® 
ſeveral uſe, as, ſails, painting, cloths, tents. Like mainyards with 3. Capacious, able to receive or underſtand ; with of. Prop 
canvaſs lin d. Spenſer. Their - canvaſs caſtles up they quickly rear. Jred you with one capable of the beſt inſtruction. Dich. 4 
Fairfaxs j - - * "of 2 12 * N N ble, with bf. . 5 | £ | 1 
enn 5 | ' 
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| AP 
he ſoul, immortal ſubſtance to remain, ? 
|  _ Conſcious of joy, and capable of pain. - Prior. 2 
- 7 Qualified — his no natural impediment ; with of. _— 
ade ſome things for as long a duration as they are capable of. Ti. _ 
. Qualified for, having lg impediment ;- with of: Of. my land, 


atural boy, I'll work 


pyal and 5 
yal and 9 7. It has of before a noun; 


Makeſpeare. 
ſes: 


How capable of death for injur'd love. Dryden, 
Hollow. This ſenſe is now diſuſed: | 
Lean but upon a ruſh, _ POND 
The cicatrice and capable impreſli o 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſperre. 
Ca'eaBLENESS, or Car Act [of capable, Eng. capacité; Fr. ca- 
cite, It. capacidad, Sp. of capacitas, Lat.] 1: Abilityp power. The 
's wide frame does not | 
oy Blackmore. 2. Sufficiency, ſxill, reach of wit, force or power 
F the mind; as, the capacity and prudence of a general: (In a logi- 
al ſenſe): an aptitude, faculty, or diſpoſition to retain. or hold any 
bing. 3. The power of containing or holding any thing. Space 
bnſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, may be callec capacity. 
icke. 4. Room, ſpace; as, in the capacity of the exhauſted receiver 
ee little rooms or ſpaces devoid of air. Boyle. 5. State, 
rerticular character. A revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
omphant rebellion to their old condition of maſons, ſmiths, and 
Wearcpenters, that, in this capacity, they might repair what, as colonels, 
ey had ruined and defaced. South. © 5 
eara“orx, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, in the hi- 
er Principate, about 16 miles ſouth of Salerno. 5 
cara“ cious [capacts, gen. of capax, Lat.] 1: Capable to receive 
hold. 2. Spacious, vaſt, large; as, a capacious reſervoir. 4 Ex- 
Wnſive as to knowledge or great deſign; as, a good genius and capa- 
— mind. Fa. 77 ET 1 be; 


b Cara'ciousxzss [of capaciont] largeneſs, power to receive or hold 


inch ; as, the capaciouſneſi of a veſſel. 7 | | 

== To Cara'cirart [capacitare, It.] to render capable, to qualify: 
enable. By this inſtruction we may be capacitated to obſerve thoſe 
Sgrors, Dryden, X | | $1 
WW Cayra'ciry, capableneſs. See CapanLeness. , .. | 

WW Caraciry. [in a logical ſenſe] an aptitude, faculty or diſpoſition 
W retain or hold any thing. . 8 3 
Caraelrr, or CAABTLITY [in a aw ſenſe] is when a man or 
ay politic is able or has a right to give or take lands or tenements, 
c. or to ſue actions; as, an alien born, has a ſufficient capacity to 
in any perſonal action; but not in a teal one. 
WW Cyaciry [in geometry] is the ſolid content of any body, and 
ce our hollow meaſüres for beer, wine; ſalt; Sr. are called mea- 
Wres of capacity. . won Ha 5 


RIso, or Cata'naton [caparafſon, Fr. aan, Sp. a 
Feat cloke] a fort of horſe-cloth or cover for the trappings or furniture 
We 2 horſe. _ Their horſes-cloath'd with rich capariſon. Dryden. 


lo Car RIS {[coparaſſonner, Fr. caparaſonar, Sp.] 1. To adorn 
dreſs in capariſons. TOE. 5 5 ä ras 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand, „ 
With golden trappings. _ Drydez. 8 l 
Jo dreſs with pomp: in a ludicrous ſenſe. Tho' I am pred 
e a man, I have a doublet and a hoſe. in my diſpoſition, & ale 


Carr [cap, Fr. capo, It. cabo, Sp. caput; Lat.] 1. A headland, any 


2 
* 


ountain, point or tract of land, running out into the ſea ; # pro- 


Wontory ; as, the cape of Good. Hope. 2. The neck. piece of a 


oke. 


Carr, Lat. 7. e. take [in law] a judicial writ relating to plea of 
aas or tenements, and is of two ſorts, wiz. grand cape, and petit cape; 
ch which take hold of things immoveable, and differ chiefly in this, 
at grand cape lies before appearance, and petit cape after it. 
= Cart Magnum [in law] is where a man hath brought a præcipe quod 
at of a thing that touches plea of land, and the . tenant makes 
fault at the day to him given in the original writ; then this writ 
al be for the thing to take the land into his hands; and if the tenant 
mes not by the day given him in the writ, he loſes his land. 
= Cars Parvun, Lat. [in law] a writlying where the tenant is ſum- 
oned in plea of land, and comes at the ſummons, and his appearance 


recorded; and at the day given him prays the view, and having it 


granted makes default. 193 | | 
= Cart ad Valentiam, Lat. [in law] a kind of grand cape, or a writ 
fexecution that lies where one is impleaded of certain lands, and he 
oches to warrant another; but the vouchee does not come at the day 
ven: Then if the demandant recover againſt the tenant; he ſhall 
Wave this writ againſt the vouchee. : 
CaPEg-coagn-CaSTLE, the 1 Britiſh fort and ſettlement on 
the gold-coalt of Guinea, ſituated under the meridian of London, in 
degrees north latitude. s N 
CaPE'LE, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
and more ſwelled than ordinary. | | 
Ca'PELINE, a woman's hat or cap, adorned with feathers. 
Carzlixz (with ſurgeons] a kind of bandage uſed in the operation 
af cutting off the leg. {GS hs 
I. 1 ns 920 or Sede ; 1. 0's 
PELLA, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the little goat, a ſtar of the firſt 
NN in the ſhoulder of auriga. 5 5 : 5. 
ac 1 tin 2 books] . the muſic or muſicians belonging 
APELLA de Floribus, Lat. [in old writings]. a chaplet or gs 
flowers 1. the head. | 85 : * - * 
\FERS [capres, Fr. capperi, It: alcapuras, Sp. capparis, Lat. xan- 
80 Gr.] 1. Te ee buds of 4 lab LPs. in Spain, c. 


when the tip of the neck is moveable, 


6: 2. In the ſingular z a tart pickle: We invent new. pickles 
oh 2 the animal fernient in taſte and virtue, as Mans, 
Carzs 3 TORT: 


apre, Fr. probably of caper, Lat, a goat, a miſchievous 
I” or of caps, Lat. to take] a privateer or Traben | 
en [cabriole, Fr. capriola, It. cabridla, bp. of caſ er, Lat. 


3 6 og ; 


e means to make thee capable. 
as in the three preceeding 


include a cauſe with ſuch capacities en- 


GAP 

= goat, a friſky creature] an agile or briſk aud high leap in dancing: 
as, tO cut a caper, , 5 | 
_ To CarER [cabrioler, Fr. capriolare, It. capriolar, Sp: of raprifs; 


Lat.] 1. To dance frolickſomely. He that will caßer with me for 4 
thouſand marks, let him lend me the money, and have at him: 
. 2. To cut a caper, to leap briſkly, high and wantonly. 
The family tript it about, and caper d like hailſtones bounding from à 
marble-floor. Arbuthnot. 3. To dance; in contempt: 

No dance, i 
Nor capering Monſieur from active France. Note. 
- Carptra'TtD [caperatus; of caper, Lat. a goat] wrinkled like à 
goat's horn. 
CA'PERER [from caper] a dancer; in contempt. 
The tumbler's gambols. ſome delight afford, 
No leſs the nimble caperer on the cord. Dryden. | 
Ca”PERQUEEN, a town of Ireland; in the county of Waterford, and 
province of Munſter, ſituated on the river Black-water. | 
-a PHAR [in Aleppo, &c.] a poll or duty impoſed on Chriſtian 
merchants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 
Cart Aca, the chief groom of the grand fignior's bed-chamber, 
and introducer of addreſſes, Dherbelot has given us the true etymo- 
logy of this word, and from thence a far more correct and ex/zn/iw'g 
idea of the office. © Aga, ſays he, is a term in the Mogul and Turki/o 
languages, which ſignifies a commander. Thus the Janiſary-Aga is 
the commander (in chief) of the Janiſaries. Capi ſignifying a gate, 
the capi-aga is the commander or maſter of the gate, 7. e. of the ſe- 
raglio, the principal officers of which, are (as in moſt other Aſiatic 
courts) eunuchs; and the capi-aga, who is a white, commands, as 
Paul Ricaut obſerves, all the pages and white eunuchs of the palace: 
He has under him the lord chamberlain, who commands the gentle- 


— 


men of the bed- chamber; the lord ſteward of the houſhold, who over- 


ſees the chambers of the grand ſignior's pages; the lord treaſurer, not 

of the whole ſtate, but of the palace; LE other officers, See Kuz- 
LIR or KY'zLiR-Aga, and SERa'GLI, © "7 
- Ca'pras, Lat. [in law] a writ, of which there are two forts; one 
before judgment, called capias ad reſpondendum in a perſonal action, 
where the ſheriff, upon the firft writ of diſtreſs, returns ahi habet in 
balliva mira ; and the other a writ of execution, after judgment. 

, CaPlas Conductos ad Proficiſcendum, Lat. [in law] a writ lying for 
the taking up ſuch ſoldiers as, having received preſſed money to ſerve 
the king, ſlink away, and do not come at the time. | 
_ Carias pro Fine, Lat. [in law] is where one being by judgment 
fined to the king upon ſome offence againſt a ſtatute, does not diſcharge 
it according to the judgment; and by this writ therefore his body is 
to be taken, and committed to priſon till he pay the fine. 


% 


. Caplas ad Satisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after 1 3 
that lies where a man recovers in an action perſonal. as for debt, da- 
mage, c. and he againſt whom the debt is recovered, has no lands 
or tenements, nor ſuffcient goods, whereof the debt may be levied: 
in which caſe this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, commanding him to take 
the body of him againſt whom the debt is recovered, and to keep him 
in priſon till he make ſatis faction. 1 | | | 
 CarrasUlagatun, L. [inlaw] a writlying againſt one outlawed upon 
any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the ſheriff apprehends the 
party outlawed for not appearing on the exigent, and keeps him in ſafe 
cuſtody till the day of the return; when he preſents him to the court, 
to be there further ordered for his contempt. | 
. Carias Utlagatum & Inguiras, &c. Lat. [in a 


a writ the ſame 
with the former, but that it gives a farther power to the ſheriff, beſides 
the apprehenſion of the body of the offender, to enquire of his goods 
and chattels. | | . 

Car ias in Withernam, &c. Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for cat- 
tle in Withernam. . | 25 | : 
CAPIAS in Withernamium, 6c» Homme, Cc. a writ which lies for 
a ſervant in Withernam. . 22 Ds ; 
CarlLa'ceovs, the fame with capillary: which ſee: 
Carr LLAMENT [capillamentum, Lat.] a bruſh of hair, a peruke. 
CAPILLAMENTS [capillamenta, Lat. with botaniſts] the ſtrings er 
threads about the roots of herbs, or thoſe fine threads or hairs, called 
ſtamina, which grow up in the middle of a flower, and are adorned 
with little knobs at the top. „F000 1 e 
CaP1'LLAMENTS of the Nerves, are the fine filaments or fibres, 
whereof the nerves are compoſed, @ 
 CaritLa'ria Vaſa, Lat. See Carittaky, 
8 See n Plants and Veſſels. FP 
API'LLARINSSS [| capillaire, Fr. of capillaris, Lat. capillary, Eng. 
hairinefs, likeneſs 0 e Si T% : 58 e 8 ] 
 Carr'LLakts, Lat. [with botaniſts] Venus. hair, maiden-hair. 
ang LLARY [capillaris, of capillus, Lat. the hair] pertaining to, 
e hair. eee | "I 
CariLLary, or CarilLa'cxous Plants [in botany] are ſuch as 
have no principal ſtock or ſtem with branches ; but grow to the ground 
as hairs to the head; and which bear their ſeeds in ſmall tufts and 
protuberances, on the back-ſide of their leaves, and have no flowers. 

CAPILLARY Tubes [in anatomy} are little pipes, whoſe canals are 
the narrowelt that poſſibly can be, or ſuch whoſe diameter does. not 
exceed that of a common hair. | | 
_ CariLLaky Ve [with anatomiſts] are the leaſt, minuteſt rami- 
fications of the veins and arteries, like hairs, which, when broken or 
cut, yield but very little blood, fo called, of capillus, Lat. the hair of 
the head, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs. Ten capillary arteries in the 
brain are not equal to one hair. Arbuthnot. ts 

CaPilLa'rrion [of capillus, Lat. the hair] a veſſel like a hair, a 
ſmall ramification of veſſels. Nor is the humour contained in. ſmaller 
veins, or obſcurer capillations, but in a veſicle. Brown. ' 

CA®1LL&TION [with ſurgeons] a fort of fracture or breaking of the 
ſkull, ſo fmall that it can ſcarce be found, yet often occaſions death. 

9 {capillatura, Lat. ] a bruſh of hair; alſo a frizzling - 
of the hair. | | „„ 

Capilio'ss [capilleſus, Lat!] hairy, abounding with hair. 

CAaPILLUs 2412 - ; 20 botaniſts) the herb maiden- hair. 

A CarrROorADE [in cookery] a French dith, made of ſeveral rem- 
nants of meat; alſo a kind of minced meat, | Y 

re 


or 


\ CA'PISTRAXER 


U A 


Cris TAATED [cafifratus, Lat. of capiſirum, a halter] muzzled, 
bridled. | a | 8 
Ca'eisrrRUM, Lat. [with furgeons} a ſort of bandage for the 
head. | | Fe | | 
. adj. [Fr. capitale, It. _ Sp. of capitis, gen. of ca- 
put, Lat. the head] 1. Principal, chief, or great; as, a capital article 


of ;eligion. 2. Relating tothe head. f 

Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe i 

Expect with mortal pain. Million. ; EE 
3. Criminal in the higheſt degree, ſo as to touch life ; heinous, worthy 


of death; as, capital treaſon. 4. 3 life. In capitaf cauſes 
wherein but one man's life is is queſtion, the evidence ought to be 
clear, much more in a judgment upon a war, which is capital to thou- 
lands. Bacon. 5. Chief, metropolitan. - | 
This had been 4 | 
Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whenre had ſpread 
All generations: ilton. 4 
 Carirar of a Balluſter [in architecture] that part that crowns the 


balluſter, ſomething reſembling the Ionic capitals. | 
 CarrraL City, So voted city of a kingdom. 

\CariTAaL Crime, is ſuch a crime as ſubjects the offender to the loſs 
of either head or life. % "£6 . 


Cariral Ship, a ſhip of war of the line. 3 
TEE Lees [with ſoap-boilers] the ſtrong lees made from pot- 
aſhes. | | | | 
Cariral Line [in fortification] is a line drawn from the angle of 
the polygon to the point of the baſtion, or from the point of the baſtion 
to the middle of the gorge. | 2 
Capiral Letters I with printers] are large letters, ſuch as the ini- 
tial letters, wherein titles, Ic. are compoſed, and all periods, verſes, 
Sc. commence. Our moſt conſiderable are always preſent like capital 
letters to an aged and dim eye: Taylor. | 


CAPITAL Medicines, are the principal preparationy of the ſhops of 
apothecaries ; as, Venice-treacle, . We. | 9 0 | 
CariTaL of a Niche [in architecture] a ſort all canopy over 


a ſhallow niche, covering a ſtatue. . 
Carel Stock [in trade, Ic. ] is the ſtock or fund of a 3 
| 8 , Or the ſum of money they jointly contribute to be employ 
in. trade. Vp 
Carrral of a Trighph [in architecture] a plat-band over the Tri- 
lyph. : : | 
. fubſt. 1. The uppermoſt part of a column or pi- 
laſter, ſerving for the head or crowning of it, ed immediately 
over the , and under the entablature. You ſee the volute of the 
Jonic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and the novoli of the Doric; 
mixed, without any regularity, on the ſame capital. Aaudiſon. 2. The 
chief city of any ſtate or kingdom. . 
Carir . [in architecture] is a principal and eſſential part of an 
order of columns or pilaſters; and is different in different orders, and is 
that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characterizes the orders. 
Angular Ca PIT AL [in architecture] is that which bears the returns 
of the entablature at the corner of a projecture of a frontiſpiece. 
The Corinthial CayiTal, is much the richeſt, it has no ovolo, and 


its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Doric, Ionic, and 
capitulatum, from capitulum, Lat.] 


Fuſcan. It has its face circular, hollowed inwards, having a roſe in 
the middle of each ſweep. It has only a brim, and a vaſe inſtead of 
an ovolo and annulets ; the neck being much lengthened and enriched: 
with a double row of eight leaves in each, bending their heads down- 
wards, ſmall ſtalks ariſing between, from whence the volutes ſpring; 
but they reſemble not thoſe of the Ionic capital, which are 16 in this, 
inſtead of four in the Ionic, on each fide 4 under the 4 horns of the 
abacus, where the four volutes meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns back- 
wards towards the corner of the abacus, Theſe leaves are divided, 
each making three ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof they are compoſed ; 
again each leſſer leaf is ſometimes parted into three, called laurel leaves, 
but generally into five, called olive-leaves. The middle leaf, which 
bends down, is parted into 11, In the middle. over the leaves is a 
flower, ſhooting out between the ſtems and volutes, like the roſe in 
abacus, The height of this capital is 2 4 modules, and its projec- 
ture 1 F. | | , | 
The Tuſcan Car Ir &t., is the moſt ſimple and unadorned. Its mem- 
bers or parts are no more than three; an abacus, and under this an 
ovolo or quarter-round, and under that a neck or collarine. 6 
Compoſite Cariral, takes its name from its being compoſed of mem- 
bers borrowed from the capitals of other columns. 
From the Doric, it takss a quarter-roand or ovolo; from the Tonic, 
an aſtragal under this, togetaer with volutes or ſcrolls: from the Co- 
rinthian, a double row of leaves, and in moſt other things reſembles 
the Corinthian, generally eonſiſting of the ſame members and the ſame 
proportion. ER ws: | e * 
There is a flower in the middle of the abacus, and leaves which run 
ipwards under the horns, as in the Corinthian. Tt has flowers inſtead 
of ſtalles in the Corinthian, lying cloſe to the vaſe or bell, which twiſt 
themſelves round towards the middle of the face of the capital. The 
height of this capital is two modules 4, and its projecture one module 
, as in the Corinthian. wg ACE : 
| The Doric Ca'piTAL, beſides an abacus and an ovolo, and a" neck 
in common with the Tuſcan, has three annulets or little ſquare mem- 
bers underneath the ovols; inſtead of the a in the Lüſcan, and 
over the abacus, a talon, cima or ogee, with 4 flllet. The height of 
this capital is one madule, and its projecture 37 minutes and half. 
The Ionic Cae1TAL, is compoſed of three parts; an abacus,' which 
confifts of an and a fillet; and under this a rind which produces 
the volutes or ſerolls, which is the moſt eſſential part of this capital. 
The aſtragal, which is under that ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft, and the 
middle part is called a rind or bark, becauſe of its bæaring ſome reſem- 
blance to the bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, the brim of which is repre 
ſented by the ovolo, and ſeems to have been ſhrunk op in drying, and 
to have twiſted into the volutes ; the ovolo is adorned Nath eggs, io 
called from their oval form. The height of this capital fome reckon 
18 minutes, its projefture one module dm. 
; EIN [ capital, F F, 4 of capitalii, Lat.] the bing great 4 
Ehlet. 5 $214 16 7 x | f | 
© ©#rirabhy, in a capital mant - 
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Carira'ra Plante ¶ wich botaniſts} are fuch plants whoſe fc, ͤ 
are compoſed of many edged and hollow little flowers, and Mr, Ry = 
calls them by this name, becauſe their ſcaly calix moſt comma 
ſwells out into a large and round belly, containing within it a Pap 
pous ſeed, as carduus, centaury, &c. EN 

Carita'Tion [Fr. capitaxions, It. of capitatio, from capi ii on 

of caput, Lat, the head] 1. The act of numbering by heads, 4, 
ſuffered alſo for not performing the commandment of God concenjy 
Capitation, that when the people were numbered, for every head the 

. ſhould pay unto God a ſhekel. Brown. See ATonenenrs 
2. A tax or impoſition on each perſon, in conſideration of his lab 
induſtry, office, rank, c. See PoLL Money. | 

CariTA'TUs, a, um > botanic writers] is uſed of plants, yjy; 
flower is compoſed of like hollow flowers, riſing out of a t/ 
ſcaly head or button, as jacea, knapweed, cyanus, &c, Lai. 

Ca'eiTt [in botany] with a round knob called cap. Ia, 

Ca'rrTe ſin law] a tenure by which a perfon held of the 
immediately, as of his crown, either by knight's ſervice or lag, 
and not of any honour, caſtle, or manor belonging to it, and the, 
fore it is otherwiſe called a tenure, that holdeth merely of the lin 
becauſe as the crown is à corporation and ſeigniory in groſs, 1 f, 

common lawyers term it, ſo the king that poflefſeth the crown, i, 
account of law, ing, and never in his minority, un 
ever dieth. Cowe/., But by a ſtatute 12 Charles II, all ſuch enen 
are aboliſhed; 55 

Ca rirol [capi tole, Fr. campidoglio, It. capitolto, Sp. of cabiuln 
Lat.] the capitol, a caſtle on the men capſolam at Rome, was colt. 
crated to Jupiter Imperator, was built upon the Tarpeian mounten, 
was a very famous ſtructure, the richeſt and moſt noted in all Ita. 

It was beautified with the ſtatues and images of all the gods, viz 
the crowns of victory, and fpails of the nations which the Kon 
had conquered. ; | 


It was erected by Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullius, two king 


* 


of Rome, and afterwards entarged by following generations. 

Carr“ror ADE [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing capo 
patridges, and other ſorts of fowls. | | 

Capxro'iins Games, combats inſtituted in honour of Jupiter (. 
pitolinus, in commemoration of the capitol's not being conquered 
the Gauls. | OO TILT 

CarrTuvLa ackt [old Latin writers] the had-lands, or head. lud, 
that lie at the upper ends of the grounds or furrows. | 

CarrirTuLa Ruralia, Lat. chapters or aſſemblies held by the m 
dean and pariſh clergy, within the bounds or precincts of evey n 
ſpective deanery. t 51 4 | 
CaPr'TULAR, adj. [cepitulaire, Fr. capitularis, of capitulun, Lt: 
an eccleſiaſtical chapter] pertaining to a chapter. | 
Caro ans, abt. 1. e ee of either kings 
biſhops, concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs, a body of the ftarutes of 1 
chapter. That this practice continued to the time of Charlemen, 

by a conſtitution in his capiralar. Taylor. 2. A membe d 

an ecclefiaftical chapter. Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter mile 
decrees and ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter itſelf, and al l 
members or capitulars. Ayliffe. 

To CarprTULATE Ceapituler, Fr. 


75 . 


capitorare, It. capitular, Sp. i 
1. To draw any thing vp ! 

heads or articles. | 

Capitulate againſt us, and are up. Shakeſpear:. 

2. To treat upon terms, make articles of agreement, to parler © 

treat with a beſieger about the farrender of a place upon condition 

to yield up on certain ſtipulations. I ſtill purſu'd, and about ©! 

o'clock ſhe thought fit to capitulate. Spectator. 


Carrrora rio [Fr.. capitulazione, It. capitulacidn, Sp. of cchih Wi ad that ! 


latio, Lat.] an agreer terms, conditions. It was not 2 comp eight of 
conquelt, but rather a dedition upon terms and capitulations, agred ad near. 
between the conqueror and the c Hale uiſed airs, 


__ Carmr'roiun [Lat. a little head, in architecture the chapiet e does not 


top of a pillar. ” erk out ir 

Carirvrun, a chapter or aſſembly of a dean and prebends, i = Car 

ing to a cathedral or collegiate church. * = Carxr: 
Carirulyn [with floriſts] the flowering top of a plant, whichs e pole 


pulſe. 
compoſed of many flowers and threads cloſely joined together u To Ca: 


globular, circular, or diſcous figure, as the flowers of dlue- bote = Carsgu 
carduus, ſcabius, &c, Kt; | ion whic 
Car1r'Tzy, or Cayroy, o s who guard the gate of- the zul carriage; 
ſignior's palace. See Cart. 21. — 1 y and do 
Capr'vi-Tree [copaiba, Lat.] It hath a flower conſiſting of n . art « 
leaves, which expand in form of a roſe; it afterwards become! Land the ot] 
pod, 232 one or two ſeeds, ſurrounded with a pulp of aff forelocks a 
low colour. This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, o 1 Ca'psT 
province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, about tt.” yt 
journey from Carthegena. The trees grow to. the height of 7 timber inſt 
feet, but ſome of them do not yield any balſam, thoſe that 2 N 
diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which runs along their trunks. — to hoiſt up 
are wounded in their centre, and they apply veſſels to the 0". | of ae e 
part, to receive the balſam which will 74 out in a ſhot of anchors 
One of theſe trees will yield five or fix ns of balſam. Mile, | K 
CANLI AS [xamra;, Gr.] a kind of jaſper, ſo called, be 
ſeems as if it were blackened by ſinoke, | Care 
 Capvi'ris [ne, Gr.] a fort of cadmia or braſs-· ore. , , STA) 
Or roman 300 Ce «Lay and payrua, Gr. divination] =Pftan hole 
dieining or ſoothſaying-by -moke, ariſing from an altar, "I", „ng Out 
cenſe and poppy ſeeds are burnt ; the rule was, when the wor” % the m 
thin and-light, and roſe firdit up, it was a good omen; Wien 2888 
contrary, an ill onme. | ö e-ma 
CA“ PNOS [x. Gr.] che herb fumitory. ol, ane 
Co, the _ * * | 1 1 ain CA 
Caro [Sp. chapon, Fr. chppone, It. capani, Port. che tal 
won, Gr, al gebb of caphart, Teut. 1 of kappen, 1 . rw 4 
and han, Teut. a cock] a caſtrated cock, generally fatted for Aland 
Whence | ONSET — Mndle of 


* 


Caron [in a figurative ſenſe] an effeminate fellow, ſo called N 
way of deriſion ; alſe an eun nn... l 
. «a Car 


CAP 
It, in fortification] a covered lodg. 


Cayonmie'ns [Fr. capponiera, aſſed with a ſmall parapet about 


= Þþ feet broad, encom | 
* — 9 5 lien, Grvin 'to ſupport; ſeveral planks laden with earth. 
"TT his lodgment is uſually placed at the end of the counterſcarp, being 
ade enough to receive 20 or 30 muſketeers, who fire through loop- 
1 0 1 the fides. 4 3 3 bo - 
| Ca 70/7 [Fr. capotta, It. capote, Sp. at the game of picket! is 
When all the tricks of cards are won. I, 
To Caror [at the game of picket] to make one capot, is when 
one wins all the tricks of cards. At picket he is ſaid to have 
1 1 his antagonilt. | . a 
5 Fare ven capuce, Fr.] a. monk's hood 
Carrapi'xE, a fort of ſilk, wherewith 


Z made. 15 ä N . FF 
* Sara ln [carwagie, Gr.] the ſhrub that bears the fruit called 


errax [from cap] one who makes or ſells caps. 
CAR, [ 2 alſo a conſtellation, Las. | 
Crx $ALTANTES [with metereologiſts] a fiery meteor br ex- 
lation, which ſometimes appears in the atmoſphere, and is not fired 
Naa ſtrait line, but with windings and inflections in and out. Lat. 
M C.rraro'La, a town of St. Peter's patrimony in Italy, about 20 
miles north of the city of Rome, and 8 ſouth of Viterbo. 
= Ca'rrea, a roe, roe-buck or deer: Lat. | 
= CarxtoLa'nn Paſa [with anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels that twine a- 
out like the capreoli, or tendrils of vines; as the blood-veſſels in the 
Peſticles, Sc. Lare. | * „ 
== Cargzo'laTE Plants [from —_— Lat. a tendril of a vine, in 
Potany] ſuch plants as turn, wind, ane-climb along the ſurface of the 
ound, by means of their tendrils; as cucumbers; gourds, me- 
ons, Ec. 13 1 ! 
= Carrtzo'tus, à young buck, a cheyrel. Lat. . 
CarRROLUs, Lat. [with botaniſts) is the claſp or tendril, by which 
ines and other ing plants faſten themſelves to thoſe things which 
ee. intended for their ſupport . 3 
Cera, of Carre'a, a city in an iſland at the entrance of the 
ufh of Naples, about 20 miles ſouth of that city. The. iſland. is 
Spnly four miles long, and one broad. The city is a bifhop's ſee, 
tuated on a high rock at the weſt-end of the iſland. : 
= Ca'rrice, or Car RI CHO [caprice, Fr. capricio, It. capricho, Sp.] 
A fooliſh fancy, whimſey, freak, or ſudden change of humour. 
. The ſhifts, windings, and unexpected caprichios of diſtreſſed nature, 
hen purſued cloſe. Glanville. Each folly and caprice. Pope. 3. 
ieces of poetry, painting, and muſic, where the force of imagina- 
Won goes beyond the rules of art. | CE I 
= Carzr'ciovs. | capricieux, Fr. n It. caprichaſo, Sp.] hu- 


| zourſome, fantaſtical, freakiſh, whimſical. . 


the ſhag of ſome rugs is 


WW Carnxr'ciovsLy [from capricious] fantaſtically,, whimſically. 

WW Carrrciousngss 2 capricious] the quality of being led by hu- 
f me and caprice. He maſt tax his prince with capriciouſneſs and in- 

gonitancy, Sui. 1 2 

Ss Ca'rricorn [with aſtronomers] one of the ſigns of the zodiac, 

arked thus yy, repreſented on globes in the form of a horned goat, 

ae ſun enters this ſign in the midſt of winter, about the z iſt of 

December. | Ss hers N 

W Carrieica'rion, a dreſſing of wild fig-trees. Lat. 

Carxrricus [with botaniſts] a wild fig-tree. Lat. 

4 8 [with botaniſts] the ſhrub wood bind or honey- 

Wuckle. Lat. 

| F [caprigenus, Lat.] born of a. goat, or the | goat- 


' Cayrio'La [with botaniſts] the herb dog's- tooth. 5 

BS CarnioLls, a 58 or leap in dancing, a goat-leap. Fe. 

= CarrioLes [with horſemen] are leaps of firma 2 firma, or ſuch as 
horſe makes in one and the ſame place, without advancing forwards, 
ad that in ſuch a manner, that when he is in the air, and at the 
| Wight of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hinder legs even 
ud near. A capriole is the moſt difficult of all the high manage or 
iſed airs. It is different from the croupade in this, that the horſe 
Joes not ſhew his ſhoes, and from a balotade, in that he does not 
eerk out in a balotade. Farrier's Dictionary. | 

= CA'PRIPEDE R Lat.] having feet like a goat. 

= CarxrzaxT Pulſe [pulſus caprizans, Lat.] an uneven or leaping 


- 


* [in gunnery] a name given to that ſtrong plate of 
0 


= To Caprr'zate [caprizatum, Lat.] to leap like a goat. 
ion which comes over the trunnions of a gun, and keeps her in her 


gn carriage ; it is faſtened by a hinge to the prize- plate, that it may lift 
E 2 down ; it forms a piece of an arch in the middle, to receive a 
n art of the trunnions, for two thirds are let into the carriage, 
mes 4 and the other end is faſtened by two iron wedges, which are called the 
. forelocks and keys. ; ; 
in tf Ca'rsTAN, or Ca'PsTERN; corruptly called capflern [probably of 
n 0 (cabefian or capeſtan, Fr. or cop and y<zng, Sax. abar] a large piece of 
of N timber inſtead of a windlaſs, commonly placed behind the main-maſt, 
40, at ing a Cylinder with levers; the uſe of which is to weigh anchors, 
fe tes to hoiſt up, or ſtrike down top-maſts ; to heave any thing that is 
ound weighty, or to flrain a rope that requires great force. The weighing 
rt tine | Of anchors by the cepfien is alſo new. igh.. — en 
lr. X No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
cauk ſeamen at a capflan anchors weigh, Saif, 
CarsTan Barrel, is the main-poſt of it. 


APSTAN Bars, the bars, levers, or pieces of wood put it 
eapſtan holes, in order to wind any ing 3 * 1 = 
We ov Carsran, Launce the CapsTan [a ſea- term] is uſed 
en the mariners would have the cable that they heave be flacked. 
8 CarsTan, is the machine placed between the main · maſt and 
« e-maſt ; it is made uſe of to heave upon the jeer-rope or upon 
e Mol, and to hold off by, when the anchor is weighing, 
3 Carsrax, is the machine or capſtan placed behind the main- 


Paul the Carsran 8 ſea term] is to lace fo | I 
| fo many men at 
at fand to heave EE it 8 Ke F 9 57 
J Carsrax, is the main · body of it. 


cenſorious, quarrelſome; as, captious ways of talking. 2. 


| 1 
CAP 
M help of a Cars Tak, are ſhort pieces of wood made faff to it, ta 
hinder the cable from coming too nigh, in turning it about. 
CaPsULA, a little coffer or cheſt, a caſket. Lat. W 
CarsULA Communis [in anatomy] a membrane or {kin that comes 
from the peritonæum, and incloſes both the porus biliarius, and the 
vena portæ, in the liver. Lat. | a ; 
CarsULa Cordis [with anatomiſts] the membrane that encompaſſes 
the heart, the ſame as pericardium. Lat. | 
Ca'ÞsULA Seminalis [with botaniſts) that little cup, cafe or huſk; 
which contains the ſeed of any plant. Lat. . Tat 
. Ca ysuLA Atrabiliariæ [with anatomiſts] certain glandulous bo- 
dies, ſituated above the reins, for the reception of the juice called 
lympha, with which the blood in its return from the reins, being too 
thick and deſtitute of ſerum, may be diluted, and circulate more flu- 
idly. Lat. | | 
CarsuLz Seminales [in anatomy] the utmoſt cavities or hol- 
low parts of the veſſels; which convey the ſemen into the body of an 
animal. 1 Ws + 5 
CarsuLa [with chemiſts] an earthen veſſel in form of a pan: 
wherein things, which are to undergo a violent operation by fire, are 


d. | | | 
CarsuLa [with botaniſts] a ſeed-veſſel. Lat. | 
Ca'esULAR, or Ca'psULaRY [capſularis, of capſula, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to a coffer, cheſt or caſket. 2. Hollow like a cheſt. It aſ- 
cendeth not directly into the throat, but aſcending firſt into a cafſalary 
reception of the breaſt bone, it aſcendeth again into the neck. Browns 
Ca'esULATE, or Ca'psULaTED Pods from caſala, Lat. with her- 
baliſts] the little ſhort ſeed-veſſels of plants, incloſed or locked up, as 
in a cheft or box. The heart lies immured or capſalated, in a cartilage 
which includes the heart. Derham. . 
— Ca'p3ULATENEss [of capſulatus, Lat.] the being incloſed in any 
thing, as a walnut in its green huſk, ö | f 
Ca'eTaiN [capitaine, Fr. _—_— Tt. capitan, Sp. capitam, Port. 
capiteyn, Du. capitain, Ger. probably of caput, Lat.] 1. A head of- 
ficer. 2: The commander in chief of a company of foot, or a troop 
of horſe or dragoons | a | | 
The grim captain, in a ſurly tone 
Tres out, pack up the raſcals, and be gone. Dryden. 
3. The commander of a ſhip of war at fea, Spenſer writes it cap: - 
tain, And evermore their cruel capitain, 1 "i 
Sought with his raſcal routs t'incloſe them round. | 
Fairy Queen. 
CayTAin Reformed f military term} one who upon the reduction of 


forces loſes his company; but yet is continued captain, either with- 


out poſt, or as ſecond to another. e | | 
 CarTain Lieutenant [military term] the commanding officer of\ 2 
colonel's company, or troop, in every regiment; and commands as 
youngeſt captain, To Cy 

Lieutenant CayTain, the captain's ſecond, or the officer who com- 
mands the company under the captain, and in his abſence. 

Car rA General [Military term] is the general or commander in 
JJC os | 
Cara fin a gaming houſe] one who is to fight any man who 


is out of humour, or peeviſh at the loſs of his money. A cant 
v i 


Carraix [of a merchantſhip} the maſter of it, who has the com- 
mand or direction of the ſhip, crew, lading, Cc. | „ 
Ca'PTAINRY [from captain] the power over a certain diſtrict, 
chiefcanſhip. There ſhould be no rewards taken for captainries of 
counties. | Spenſer, | 1 
CarrTAIRs HIT. 1. The dignity or office of a captain. The lieu · 
tenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to the next vacant 
captainſhip. Wotton. 2. The condition or poſt of a captain. 
- Pleaſe thee to return with us, EY 
And of our Athens, thine and ours to take 
The captainſbip. Shakeſprare. WS 2 
2. The chieftanſhip of a clan, or government of a certain diſtrict. 
To diminiſh the Iriſn lords, he did aboliſh their pretended and uſurped 
captainſhips, Dawies, | 
CaPTa'TION [of capto, Lat.] the practice of catching at favour or 
applauſe, flattery, courtſhip, ambition; as, captation of popular fa- 
vour: Thoſe dreſſes or popular captations which ſome mea uſe in 
their ſpeeches, King Charles, | | ws 
_ Ca'prION [from capie, Lat. to take, in law] the act of taking 
any perſon, by any judicial proceſs ; alſo when a commiſſion is exe- 
cuted, and the commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certificate, declar- 
ing when and where the commiſſion was executed, 
 CaxTiouvs [captieux, Fr. capticſus, Lat.] 1. Apt to take exceptions, 
ull of 
craft or deceit, enſnaring. She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſund 
2 and tempting queſtions which wers. like to be aſked of him. 
acon. | 
_ Ca'rTIousLY [of captions] 1. Craftily, deceitfully. 2. With än 
e to cavel or object. Uſe your words as captiouſiy as you 
can. Locke. : | 
Ca'eTIousNEsy [of captions] aptneſs to take exception, or to find 
fault with, peeviſhneſs. Captiouſacſi is a fault oppoſite to civility ; 
2 7 — produces miſbecoming and provoking expreſſions and carriage. 
che. - | 
«Fo Ca'pTIVvaTE [captivery Fr. cattivare, It. cativar, Sp. of cap- 
tivatum, Lat.) 1. To take captive, to enſlave. He deſerves to be & 
ſlave, that is content to have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, and 
the liberty of his will, ſo captivated. King Charles. 2. To charmy 
to overpower with excellence, to ſubdue ; a word uſually applied to 
the affections of the mind; as, captivated in love, Wiſdom enters, 
and fo captivates him with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
her. Addiſon. 3. To enſlave ; with 7 They lay a trap for them- 
ſelves, and captivate their underſtandings to miſtake. Locke. 
Ca'PTIVATION, the act of making one a captive. 
Ca'pTIVE, ub. [captif, Fr. cattivo, It. cautivo, 
ort. of captivus, Lat.] 1. One who is taken by an enemy, 


Sp. ca*tin'sg 


a 22 


of war. 2. With 70 before the captor. Was captive to the cruel 
victor made. Dryden. 3. One charmed or enſnared by beauty or 
other excellence. . TE 


"v4 


or hood ſewed to their habits, and hanging down their back. An 


_ Jeigh. 


| hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. 


tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, changing from one hand to another, 


CAR 


% 
Mu woman's heart Sten 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words; Shakeſpeare. 15 
Ca' TIE, adj. made priſoner in war, kept in bondage or con- 
ſmement. Nine circling ſtreams the captiwe ſouls incloſe. Dryden. 
To Car TI, verb af. [from the noun] formerly accented on 


the laſt ſyllable, now on the firſt Rather than fly, or be captiv'd,' 


herſelf ſhe ſlew. Spenſer. 
Their carcaſſes | 

Io dogs and fowls a prey, or captiv'd. Milton. 

CarTr'viry [ captivite, Fr. cattivita, It. cautividad, Sp. of capti- 
witas; Lat.] 1. Subjection by the fate of war. There in captivity he 
lets them dwell. Milton. 2. The condition or ſtate of a captive, 
ſlavery. Men tied and led by authority, as it were with a kind of 
captivity of Judgment. Hooker. * Ak | 

"Tis not a fault to love; | | 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. Addiſon. + 29184 7 

Ca' ro [from capio, Lat. to take] he that takes a priſoner ; one 
that makes a prize or capture. OO ADA Ab 
- Ca'pTURE [ Fr. cattura, It. captura, Lat.] 1. The act or practice 
of taking any thing. Many artifices uſed by birds in the inveſtigation 
and capture of their prey. . Derham. 2. A prize, a prey, a booty. 
Cap run [in law] a taking, an arrreſt, a ſeizure. 

Ca' yu, a city of the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, ſituated on the river Volturno, about 15 miles north- weſt of the 
city of Naples. 5 | | EIT 

Caru'chRE [ capuchon, Fr. cappuccio, It.] a monk's hood or cowl. 

- Capv'cuyep [of capuche] covered with a monk's hood. They are 
differently cucullated and capuched upon the head and back. Brown. ' 

 Carvcuir'n, a cloke with a head to it, worn by women, and made 
in imitation of the dreſs of capuchin monks, whence the name is 
borrowed. ; ; | 

Caruchix Capers, the plant called alſo naſturces. 
Caruchixs [capucins, Fr. capuccio, It.] ſo called from their capuch 


order of Franciſcan friars. The firſt convent of their order was built 
by the dutcheſs Catharina Cibo, at Camerino ; they were received in- 
to France in the reign of Charles IX, and at that time had nine pro- 
vinces in that kingdom, and a great nuinber of monaſteries. 

Carucho' [in heraldry] ſignifies a hood, and it differs from 
chaperon, in that it is not open as the other is, but all cloſed every 
way. Fr. EL | =? 

Ca'epuT. 1. The head, a part of the body. 2. The ſum or principal 
point of a diſcourſe. 3. An article or ciauſe. Lat. i 23; 

Capur Anni [old law] the head of the year, i. e. new-year's-day, 
Lat . f | | 


_ - 'CapvuT ARO [inaſtronomy] a planet of malignant fortune. 


Carur BARON [old deeds] the chief manſion-houſe of a noble- 
man. Lat. l 1 We 
Carur Draconis [in aſtronomy] the Dragon's-head, the name of 
the moon's aſcending node. Lat. 1 2 5 
Ca“ ur Gallinaginis [in ſurgery] i. e. cock's-head, a kind of ſep- 
tum or ſpongious border at the extremities or apertures of each of the 


veficulz ſeminales ; ſerving to hinder the ſeed coming from one ſide, | 


from ruſhing upon and ſo ſtopping the diſcharge of the other, 


Carur mort, or CaPUT mirtuum [with chemiſts] the faces of any The inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, and the eaſtem ca 


body, remaining after all the volatile and humid parts, viz. phlegm, 
ſpirit, ſalt, &c. have been extracted from it by force of fire. 
Cayur epu'8GiA [in medicine] purgers of the head. Lat. Bar. 
Car [car, Wel. karre, Du. cnaz, Sax, carrus, Lat.] 
carriage of burthen, uſually drawn by one horſe or two, When a lady 
cames in a coach to our ſhops, it muſt be followed by a car loaded with 
Wood's money. Sw:77. 2. A kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, 
and the ſplended entries of princes. 3. In poetry, a chariot. 4. In 
aſtronomy, the bear, or Charles's wain ; a conſtellation. The pleiads, 
Cas, or Chàx [in the names of places] is a contraction of ger, Brit. 
and ſignifies a city; as, Carli/le, Carlton, e. 43 
Cx, alſo ſignifies a low watery place, where elders grow; or a 
pool; as, Cardeavb. CA 55 
CAR ABE“, yellow amber reduced to powder. N 
CaRABT NE, or CARR“NE [Fr. carabina, It. and Sp. Carabiner, 
Ger. ] a fire- arm or little harquebuſs, a ſort of ſhort gun between a 
muſket and a piſtol, having its barrel two feet and z half long. It is 
light horſe at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 
CakABINT' ERS [from carabine, Eng. carabinerss, Sp.] horſemen 
who carry carabines longer than the reſt ; ſometimes uſed by foot. 
' Ca'Rack [carague, Fr. caracca, It. caraca, Sp.] al Portugueſe 


| ſhorter than a fuſil, and carries a ball of 24 in the pound; hung by the 


' ſhip ; a ſhip of burthen, the ſame with what are now called galleons. 


In which river the great carack of Portugal may ride afloat, Ra- 


Ca'tacor [with architects] a ftair-caſe in a helix or ſpiral form. 
C KAC [Fr. caracolla, It. with horſemen] is an oblique piſte or 


without obſerving a regular ground. Sometimes in an army, when 
the horſe advance to charge the enemy, they ride up in caraco/s, with 
a deſign to perplex them, and E them into doubt whether they de- 
to charge them in front or flank. F 
CARACOH [with the Spaniards] ſignifies a motion, which a ſqua- 


. dron of horſe makes, when in an engagement, as ſoon as the firft rank 


has fired their piſtols, wheeling one to the right, and the other to the 
left, along the wings of the body to the rear, to give place to the next 
rank to fire, and ſo on. 3 | | E 
To Caraco'LE caracollare, It. caracolear, Sp. with horſemen] is 
to go in the form of half-rounds. | 
Ca'RacTt. See CARAT. 
Ca NA, of lime, 64 buſhels, | | 
Ca'raires [of Xp, Heb. he read] a ſect among the Jews, fo 
called, from their ſtrict adherence to the letter of the five'books of 
Moſes, rejecting all interprecations, paraphraſes, and commentaries 
of the rabins. Tf TI SD. 
+ Canama'nia, a province of Natolia, in Aſia, fituated on the Me. 


diiterranean ſea, oppoſite to the iſland of Cyprus. 


— 
— Ee. 4 
4 0 


* * 


| - parts, called carats, and each carat into four grains: Ey this wes, 


ſtone. Carbunched with oly Phcebus' car. Shake/peore- 2. 


C AR 4 


 Carama'nico, a large well pet town of the kin : 
ples, in the higher 4 e reg 3 55 1 
CaRAMA NTA, the name of a province of South America, bounds 
on the north by a diſtrict of Carthagena; on the eaſt by Ney G 
nada; and on the ſouth. and weſt by Popayan. - The capiul h a. 
called by the ſame name. : 
Ca/ramr [with confettioners] the ſixth and laſt degree of (yy, 
of ſugar, when, if a little of it be taken up with the tip of the fn . 
and put between the teeth, it will break and crackle without wee 
to them at all; alſo a curious ſort of ſugar- work. L 
- Caramov'sEL, a large ſhip of burthen. | 

Ca'rar of Gold, Fr. [carato, It.] is properly the weight « , 
grains, or 1 ſcruple 24 carats make one ounce. If the gold be ſo 6 
that in purifying it it loſes nothing, or but very little, it is ſaid tg}, 
gold of 24 carats; if it loſes one carat, it is ſaid to be gold of 2, , 
rats, &c. A mark being an ounce troy, is divided into 24 ui 


having 
ards c 
Powder 
ouſes 
me as 
powder 
Norns vi 


15 diſtinguiſhed the different fineneſs of their gold; for if to the {1 
of gold be put two carats of alloy,” both making, when cold, by 
ounce or 24 carats, then this gold is ſaid to be 22 carats fine, (dy 
Carar [in weighing of diamonds, &c.] is a weight conſiſting 
four grains. | 25 9 NP ond: 


bl 


Ca'RAVAN [ caravane, Fr. caravana, It. and sp. all derived fg 


cairawan, Arab. a band of travellers] an aſſociated body of travel, {IRE Cnc 
in general; and, in particular, of hagges, i. e. pilgrims, which, fm i Mouſe. | 
all quarters of the Mahometan territories, viſit once a year the cal C's 
beit-ollah, i. e. the houſe of God, in Mecca, and perform their den ver An 
tions there. According to Pitts there are four ſuch great bodies cu Ca'r 
ravans, and they all meet at Mecca within three or four days oed TIP 
another. Firſt, the Moggarib i. e. weſtern] caravan, from the cou i uſe fr! 
try of Fez, Morocco, and the whole coaſt of Barbary, with wi = calced: 
Pitts himſelf travelled from Algiers. The ſecond, 7. e. Miri fn = C's 
Egyptian] caravan, from Grand Cairo, in Egypt; this alſo bear Wil-yard: 
new COVERING, Which the grand ſignior preſents every year to i = Carc: 
- houſe of God. The third, 7. e. Sam [or Syrian] caravan, vie anches 
comes from Tartary, Natolia, and all Turkey. The fourth, or Hu W Carc 
[i. e. Indian] caravan, which comes thro' Perſia to the Eaſt [nds W Carc: 
and brings many rich and choice goods for merchandize. He add mour li 
that every caravan has its chief commander, called the ezxir-bagge, i Carci: 
commander of the PILGRIMs, and who makes his entrance i call 
every town through which he paſſes, with flags, kettle-drums, a Wn reftra; 
much pomp; and happy he that obtains the favour of killing | che eye 
hand or garment. See Beir-O//ah, and Pitt's Faithful Accoun. ad color 
Caravan [of merchants] a company of merchants that meet i We Carcty 
ther at certain places, and at certain times, to travel together for tir Acer. 
greater ſafety ; becauſe of robbers that infeſt thoſe countries thr Carp | 
which they are to paſs ; they have commonly about 1000 camels, ad! rt. char 
of them are under the conduct of one camel-driver ; the travelleꝶ « with. 


merchants, habit themſelves agreeably to the countries into wich tr 
travel; they have a captain that orders their marches, and decide m 
traverſies of any differences which ariſe in the journey. When nr 


had loſt their moſt holy ſon, they ſought him in the retinues aft All 
kindred, and the caravans of the Galllæan pilgrims. Tayl. In t 
Carava'nsERY, or CARAVAN ART, an inn or houſe of enterti ARD [« 
ment among the Turks and Peffians, for the reception of traveler 1 wot 
o Carr 
tries, are called by the name of cara vanſaries. Spefator. | dl with c: 
N. B. The true Afatic reading is caravan-ſarai, a word compranitd o Carp 
of caravan and ſarai, Turk. a great houſe, 7. e. a great houk for te AR DAU 
1. A ſmall reception of a caravan. But they do not anſwer to Our inns. Oni A RDAM 
contrary, the 4/zatics carry their own proviſions along with them, al s ſmock 
find here only a fountain of water, ſhelter for horſe and man. e 
CaRAVANSERA'SKIRE, the director, ſteward, or intendant of a c ad] a ſpic 
vanſera. | | | one k; 
Ca'RavgL, or CarveL (caravelle, Fr. carawalla, It. carovôla, l e 
a light, round, old-faſhioned ſhip, with a ſquare poop, rigged let Bl Creſſes, 
gally, of about 120 tuns burden ; formerly uſed in Spain and Port- gx 
gal. See CARVEL. : - 4 | "hy weay 
ARA'NNA, a hard, brittle, reſinous of an aromatic farc = 
brought from the Weſt Indies. TY F [CA BDIA | 
Ca'rawars{carvs, Fr. and It. alcarawia, Sp, carravia, Pon]! WM Ys 
plant bearing an aromatic ſeed. The plant by winged leaves -u ; E. 
laced o ofte on the ſtalks, having no foot-ſtalks ; the ſeeds are lub nw 
ender, ſmooth, and furrowed. It is ſometimes found wild, <p) A 
in Holland and Lincolnſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in medicine, E c poop 
in the confectionary. Miller. ö | | bia 
CA RBO. See CA“ RBUNcTLE. : E A Folypus 
CaRBONA DO [carbonade, Fr. carbonata, It. carbondda, SP: o, 2 2 
_ 1 — ares, = coals, carbo, Lat. a coal] a ſteak cut ow” * — mol 
otched to be broiled on the coals. I carbonado ol A e. 
er. ls. Let him make a = Neo 
o Ca RON ADO [from the noun] to cut or hack. EY. 
3 Pl carbonado your ſhanks, — oo 2 Pes 
__ Ca"amuncre [eſcarboucle, Fr. carbunculo, It. and Sp. cart Abr 
Port. of carbunculus, Lat. of carbo, Lat. a live coal] a precious 1 Ie mou a 
of the colour of a burning coal, a- large ruby. * is a ſtone OE of 
the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red colour. Woodward. = 4 rt, —_—_ 
CarBUNCLE [in heraldry] one of the precious ſtones. It u. res 
preſented by the ancients in an eſcutcheon, deſigning thereby to _- 0 called 1 
the beams or rays, that iſſue from the center, which is the ti Nays 
dent luſtre of the ſtone. eighth pair 


CarBuNCLE [with ſurgeons] a fiery botch or lague-ſore, wit 
black cruſt or ſcab, which, 5) . a deep and danger, 
ulcer, called alſo anthrax. There followed no carburct, no ff 


or livid ſpots. Bacon. | 
Car'BUXCLED, adj. [from carbuncle] 1. Set with 2 cab 


or ſpotted with red pimples. ; 
CarBU'NCULAR Fic carbuncle] of or belonging to 2 cab 
alſo red, or of the colour of a carbuucle. he blal⸗ 
CarBUNCULA'TION [tarbyzculatus, Lat. in horticulture) bi 
40 of new ſprouted buds of trees, proceeding either _ 
cold, or exceſſive heat. Lat, 


„ 


Cu, 


7 


CAR 


Fr.] a chain for the neck. Bedeck d all 


of tarcan, 
(of pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. . Howe/. 
= C.zcas:, ox Carcass [carcafe, Fr. f. d. caro cafſa; witd, i. e. 
ecm without life] w. A dead body of any animal. 2. Body. 
1 How many would have given their honours, N 
Toꝰ ve ſav d their carcaſſes. Shakeſpeare, © 
The remains, ruins, or decayed parts of any thing. 
| A rotten ag of a boat, not rig d, 
5 Nor tackle, fail nor maſt.” - Shakeſpeare. 3 
rue main parts, conſidered as naked or incomplete; as, the 
ils or ſhell of a houſe. What motive to have had an eternal carcaſs 
ban univerſe, wherein the materials and poſitions were eternally laid 
ogether ? Hale. 3 | 
= Ca'scAassEs jones Fr. carcafſe; It. carcaſſes, Sp. in gunnery] a 
rt of bomb of an oval form, made with ribs of iron, and afterwards 
led with a compoſition of meal powder, falt-petre, broken glaſs, 
Whavings of horn, pitch, turpentine, tallow, linſeed oil, and after- 
ards coated over with a pitch-cloath, and being primed with meal 
onder and quick match, is fired out of a mortar, in order to ſet 
WE uſes on fire: there is alſo another ſort for ſea- ſervice, which is the 
ne as a bomb, only that it hath five holes in it, all primed with 
onder and quick match, and being diſcharged out of the mortar, 
uns violently out of the holes. 
ESSE Caxcass [in carpentry] the timber-work, as it were a ſhell of an 
Wouſe, before it is lat = and plaiſtered, . 2220 


CA RCASSON ER, a 


| Ca 
over wich eme 


wn of Languedoc, in France, ſituated on the 
yer Ande, about 25 miles weſt from Narbonne. ; | 
Ca'rcELace [of carcer, Lat. a priſon] priſon- fees. ' 
WE Ca/zcurpony [carchedonius, Lat. of xa, Gr. fo called, be- 
; aſe firſt brought out of the Indies to Africa) a ſort of precious ſtone ; 
1 8 calcedon. 5 E * ; 
: WW Ca'xcuesru [ina ſhip] the tunnel on the top of a maſt, above the 
v3 — 5 ards. . } 4 „9 2 1 
1 F 8 [wich ſurgeons] 
a anches that may be equally ſtretched out. 1 
| RE I Carci'netaRON, Lat. [xagzirger, Gr.] the herb knot- graſs. 
« I CancinoDes [ragumudng, of xagzu®:, Gr. a crab- fiſn] a certain 
wnour like a cancer. Non tre 7! | Wo, 
| WE Carcinoma Lear, Gr.] the xagrun®-, 7. e. cancer, is what we 
| call the carcimona. Heſych. Gorræus adds, that the term is of- 
Wn reftrained by the Greeks to a morbid affection in the cornea tunica 
che eye, if to this there is a concourſe of veins full of blood, and of a 
id colour. Caftel}, Renowat. | = | 
WE Carcino'MaTous [from carcinoma, Lat.] cancerous, tending to a 
cer. ** . 4 | 
WCxrD [kaerd, Du. karte, Ger. carte, Fr. and It. cartas, Sp. and 
rt. * Lat.] a paper painted with figures, uſed in games, to 
with. 2 ES 1 | 
Carp [charta, Lat.] 1. A ſea-ehart. 2. The 
as are marked. under the mariners needle. 
The very points they blow, 


a ſort of bandage, conſiſting of two 


paper on which the 


All the quarters that they know, . 
In the ſhipman's carl. "Shakeſpeare. 
ARD [carte, Fr. kaarte, Du.] the inſtrument with wire teeth to 


2 or work wool for ſpinning, . 
o Car, verb. act. [carder, Fr. cardare, It. 
vl with cards. Go card and ſpin. Dryden. 
Jo Car, verb neut. to play much at cards, to 3 
a DAMA“NTIDA, Lat. [xagJapain, Gr.] See Na'sTURTIUM. 
10 oy i i Lat. a plant, a kind of water-creſſes ; called alſo 
's ſmo cx. | YR - 56 . 
LCARDAMO'MUM [xagdapuwpmer, 'q. d. xage Jaw, Gr. tamin 
cdl] a ſpicy ſeed of a 9 — hot taſte, — Faſt 
s ; one kind of which is called, grains of paradiſe. N 
1 22 or CA'RDAMUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gar- 
n- creſſes. ; 1 | 
Carer [from card] 1. One that cards wool. Spinſters, cardert, 
| 1 weavers. Shakeſpeare. 2, One that plays much, or games, at 
8. , 3 E x pe 


the | 
In- 


WC nora Lachs, Or.] the heart, one of the principal parts of an 


my mal body, appointed for the circulation of the blood. 

ws un B CARDIAC, dee CA RDñIACAI. 

gh BS Ca'zpiaca, Lat. — anatomiſts] the median or liver-vein. . - 
# Cera [with botaniſts] the herb mother-wort, good in hypo- 


acdriacal diſeaſes, c. | 
WE Carnpiaca [with phyſicians] a ſuffocation or ſtuffing of the heart 
2 polypus or ſome clotted blood. p | 

WE Caroracal, or Ca'rpiac [cardiacas, Lat. of xagtaxoc;, of xag- 
=, Gr. the heart] 1. Pertaining to, or good for the heart. 2. Cor- 
&: or invigorating. | 7 50 N 
H 3 — pip Gr.] a precious ſtone in the 


. 
Ca'zblacuu, a cordial medicine that comforts or ſtrengthens the 


rt, | | 
Cab Line [in palmiſtry] the line of the heart which incircles 
e mount of the thumb; which is alſo called the line of life. 
228 [in medicine] thoſe medicines which are good for the 
At, CO 8. 5 1 ak 
| Calp1acus Dolir, Lat. a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach, whi 
allo called the heart-burn. gi ELITES ee 
Ca RDIACUS Plexus [with anatomiſts] a branch of the par vagum, 
eighth pair of nerves, which about the firſt and ſecond rib is ſent 
om it deſcending trunk, and beſtowed upon the heart, with its ap- 


cite Lat. | 
ABDYVALGY [cardialgia, Lat. t,, of a, the heart, 
"Oe, Gr. pain] a OE at 88 Ln called the 
tan. This pain riſes from the ſtomach ſometimes up to the 
agus, and is occaſioned by ſome acrimonious matter. brett 
bps, a borough town of Glamorganſhire, in Soath Wales, 
1 Bey the river Tave, about two miles from Landaff. It ſends 
* a's ber to parliament. 97 
fin ien, the county town of Cardiganſhire, ſituated hear the 
embroke el, and the mouth of the river Tivy, about 30 miles from 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Brudenel, and 


cardar, Sp.] to tieze 


» 


—_ = 
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ſends one member to parliament: The county of Cardigan alfo ſends 
one member. 1 83 | " by 
Carpio'ouvs [Lx YE, Gr.] a pain at the heart or lomath 4 


 . CarpinAL. [Fr. cardinael; Du. cardinal, Ger. cardindle; It: cards: 


i of -eardinalis, Lat.] a perſon of high dignity in the Romiſti 
church, one of its chief governors, of which there are 70 in number] 
namely; fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons, who conſtitute 
the ſacred-college, and are choſen by the pope : By theſe the pope is 
elected out of their own number. A cardinal is ſo ſtiled, becauſe ſer- 
viceable to the apoſtolic ſee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole 


government of the church turns; or, as they have, from the pope's 


grant, the hinge and government of all the affairs of the Romiſh church. 
Aylife: | | 

Ca'rDINAL; adj. [Fr. cardinale, It cardinalis; of cards, Lat, a 
hinge] principal, chief, His cardinal perfection was induſtry. Cla- 
71 ooo 6 ng Es 

Carpinal Flower [rapuntium, Lat. with floriſts] a flower that is 
very red, like a cardinal's robe, a fort of bell-flower or throat-wort: 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, hollowed like a pipe, and channelled * 
the flower-cup turns to a fruit, fall of ſmall feeds, The ſpecies are, 
1. Greater rampions, with a crimſon ſpiked flower, commonly called 
the ſcarlet cardinal's lower, which is greatly prized for the beauty of 


its rich crimſon flowers. | 2. The blue cardinal's flower. Mi ler. 


CARDINAL Numbers, are ſuch as expreſs the numbers of things; as, 
one, two, three, &c. 0 f 3 
CARDINAL Points [with aſtrologers] are the firſt, fourth, ſeventh 
and tenth. houſes in a ſcheme or figure of the heavens. | 
. CarvinaL Points [of the compaſs] are the eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth ; alſo the equinoctial and ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic: The 
cardinal interſections of the zodiac, that is, the two equinoctials and 
both the ſolſtitial points. Brown; a ; 5 | 
_ Carpinar Points [in coſmography] are the four interſections of the 
horizon, with the meridian and the prime vertical circle. 
CaRDINAL Firtues 4 moraliſts] are prudence, temperance, ju- 
ſtice, and fortitude ; ſo called by Ethic writers, from cardo, Lat. a 
hinge; becauſe they conſider them as hinges, upon which all other 
virtues turn. | | | | | 
Carvinar Winds, thoſe winds that blow from the four cardinal 
points of the compaſs. | 
Ca'RDINALATE, or Ca'RDINALSHIP [cardinalat, Fr.] the office of 
dignity of a cardinal. Advanced to a tardinalate. L'Eſtrange. 
CARDINAME NTUM. See GU NGLYMUS. | Hs AEDs 
Carnioono'sTIC [xaghoywrix®-, of xaędia, the heart, and yiwouw; 
Gr. to know] knowing the heart. | | 
CA'RDMAKER [of card and make] one that makes cards. 
CarD-MaTCH [of card and match} a match to light with, made by 
dipping flips of card- paper in melted brimſtone. Venders of cards 
matches. Addiſon. | | 
Ca'rDo, Lat. a hinge of a door. > 
Ca' [with anatomiſts] the ſecond vertebra of the neck, 
termed, becauſe the head turns upon it. 
Carpo'NnNna, a city of Catalonia, in Spain, ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, about 40 miles north-weſt of Barcelona. 
| Carpoo'n [carden, Fr. cardone, It. cardon, Sp. of carduus, Lat.] a 
plant which ſometimes reſembles an artichoke; the leaves of which be- 
ing white, are eaten as a ſallet. © | 
CaRDoon Thiſtle,. an herb, the ſtalk of which is eatable. - 
Carpv'tL, a province of Georgia, in Afia, lying between the Caſ- 
pian and the Euxine ſeas, the capital whereof is Teflis. It belongs 
partly to the Turks, and partly to the Perſians. | 
CAR nuus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the thiſtte, or fuller's thiſtle. 
Carpuus Benedictus, Lat. [i. e. bleſſed or holy thiſtle] a plant 
which bears yellow flowers, ſurrounded with red prickles. 
Cart {cane, cana, Sax. cura, It. and Lat.] 1. Anxiety, concern. 
Nor ſullen diſcontent, nor anxious care. Dryden. 2. Caution, heed, 
warineſs ; as, have a care of yourſelf. 3. Rooms, charge; in order 
to protection and preſervation, God takes care of us. Tillbiſon. 4. It 
is uſed in a looſe and vague ſenſe, implying attention or inclination, 
more or leſs. We take care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary ſcenes 
of future happineſs. Atterbury. 5. The object of care, caution; or 
love. Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care.» Dryden. 
CaRE will kill a cat. That is, will, in the end, kill even thoſe who 
ſeem the beſt able to withſtand it; for a cat is ſuppoſed to have nine 
lives. The Latins fay : Cura facit canos. The Germans ſay ; Die 
33 dor der zeit grau. (Care makes a man grey before his 
time. | 
A pound of Can will not pay an ounce of debt. Ital. Cert6 carre di 
penſieri (a hundred cart-loads of thoughts) non pageranno un uncia di 
debito. H. Ger. Ein pfund ſorgen bezahlet kein quintgen borgen. | 
By care, in this proverb, is meant unreaſonable trouble, vexation 
and concern, ſuch as are rather a hindrance than a furtherance to bu- 
ſineſs; and by no means affiduity and induſtry, which are the pro- 
pereſt means to bring a man out of debt. | I-49 
To Cart [from the noun] 1. To be ſolicitous about any thing. She 
cared not what pain ſhe put her. body to. Sidney.” 2. To beinclined or 
diſpoſed ; with for or to. He would not care for being praiſed at the 
expence of another's tation. Addiſon. The two ſexes did not care 
to part. Addiſon. 3. To be affected with, to have a regard to; with 
For. You dote on her that cares not for your love. Shakeſpeare, 
CartBA'r1a, a diſtemper, the heavineſs of the head. | : 
CAa'RECRAZED [from care and craze] broken with care or anxiety. 
A carecrazed mother of a many children. Shake/peare. 
 Carx'cra, orCargcTa'Ta fin old records] a cart, or a cart-load: 
CARECTATA Plumbi [in old records] a pig or mals of lead, weigh- 
ing 128 ſtone, or 2100 pounds. 2” | 
To Carzz'n 4 Ship, verb ad. [of carina, Lat. a keel, cariner, Fr. 
is to fit or trim the ſides or bottom, to caulk her ſeams, or to men 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a careeng 
when the of her lading being taken out, ſhe is made ſo 
light, that by means of another lower veſſel laid near her, ſhe may be. 
— gown on one fide, to the 3d, 4th, or 5th ſtrake, as low ag 
— requires, and there kept by ballaſt, to be caulked, trimmed; 
Cs 
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To Can, 


C AR 
o Cane, verb neut. to be in a ſtate of careening. 
1 OSIRIS Ok In ee 
AREE'NAGE, Fr. a careening- place; alſo the 2 for car 2 — 
 Car8'tr [carriere, Fr. carriera, It. carrera, J 1. A courlei a 
race. Down the hills he holds his fierce carerr. & — — 2. The 
ground on which a race is run. They had run theniſelves too far out 
of breath, to go back again the ſame rarer. Sidney. 3. A running 
* ſwift motion; as, a horſe running in his full career. 4. 
Courle of action, uninterrupted proceedure. Shall quips and ſentences, 
and theſe paper bullets of the brain; awe a man from the career of his 
humour ? Shakeſpeare. | 5 ; 28 
To Carxzer [from the noun] to run with ſwift motion. 
The wheels | 

Of beryl and rareering fites between. Milton. 

Ca x ETUI [canepul, Sax. I 1. Anxious; full of concern. 


Martha, 


thou art careful and troubled about many things. St. Luke. 2. Dili- 
gent, heedful, wary, cautious ; with of or for. Thou haſt been care- 


Ful for us with all this care. 2 Kings. 3. Watchful ; with of. It con- 
cerns us to be cargful of our converſations. Ray, 4: Subject to per- 
turbations, expoſed to troubles. 1 166-4 | '& 

By him that rais'd me to this jy + 4 height, 
From that contented hap which I ënjoy d. Shakeſpeare: 

- Ca'rervuLLy {of careful] 1. In a manner that ſhews care. 
Envy, how carefu/ly does it look? how meagre ? Collier. 
2. Heedfully, warily, cautiouſly, attentively ; as, to confider a mat- 

ter carefully, 752 | | 1 i 
Ca'rervLNEss fcanepulnyyye, Sax.] 1. Heedfulneſs, warineſs, cau- 
tiouſneſs. The death of Selymus was With all caręfulngſi concealed. 
Krallen. 2. Anxiouſneſs. FEE hn | 
- CantLess [from care] 1. Heedleſs, negligent, unmindful; with 
of or about. A woman,. the more curious ſhe is about her face, is com- 
monly the more careleſs about her houſe: Ben Johnſon: 2. Cheerful, 
undi * Fo Tm 8 | 5 | 
us wiſely carele/s, innocently gay; | | 
- Cheerful he play d. Pope. oY 3 8 
3. Unheeded, unconſidered, thoughtleſs. The freedom of ſaying as 
many careleſs things as other people, without being ſo ſeverely re- 
marked upon. Pope. 4 Unmoved by, unconcerned at ; with of. 
Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break; | 
My only omens from our looks I take; Granville. „ 
Ca'RELESSLY Coun care 9%]. heedleſsly, negligently. There he 
found him all care/e/sly diſplay d. Spenſer. | 
 Ca'RELESSNESS [from careh/e] heedleſſneſs, negligence: _ 
| 1, who at ſometimes 3 „at others ſpare, 2 | 

Divided between carelſſneſi and care. Pope. © 

 Ca'RELSCROON, a port-town of the province of Gothland, in Swe- 

den, fituated on the coaſt of the Baltic tea. The Swedes lay up their 

navy here, being an excellent harbour. Lat. 56O 20' N. Long. 15* 


To Caress [carefſer; Fr. accarezzare, It. acraritiar, Sp. and Port. 
from carus, Lat. dear] to make much of, to treat ve 
court, to ſooth, to endear, If 1 can feaſt, pleaſe, and care/s my mind 

with the pleaſures of worthy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices; let 
reatneſs and malice abridge me if they can. South. | 

 Cartss [carefſes, Fr. carexxe, It.] endearing expreſſions of love 
and friendſhip; extraordinary compliments. Conjugal carefes. Mil- 
ton. | | | 

 Ca'rET. [i. e. it wanteth] a character in printing or writing in this 
form (“), which denotes there-is ſomething to be inſerted or included, 
-which ought to have come in where the character is placed. | 
Ca'rFax, a place where four ſeveral ſtreets or ways meet together, 
particularly the name of the market-place at Oxford. _ 
Ca'RFve [in huſbandry] ground unbroken or untilled. 
Ca'rGAis0N, Fr. [cargagon, Sp.] a cargo. My body is a cargaſon 
of ill humours. Howel. 

 Ca'rco [carico, It. carga, Sp. charge, Fr.] 1. The lading or 

freight of a ſhip., A ſhip whoſe cargo was no leſs than a whole 
world. Burnet's Theory. 2. A quantity. Fitted out for the uni- 
_ verſity, with a good cargo of Latin and Greek. Addiſon. 3. An 
invoice of the goods wherewith a ſhip is laden. 4. The loading of 

a horſe, of 300 or 400 pounds. | 

CaR1a'Ti, a town of the hither Calabria, in Italy, on the gulph of 

Tarento. It is a biſhop's ſee. Af ent PIER 

C'ARAIATIDES, See CARYATIDES. | 5 

_ Cart 'BBEE Mandi, ſeveral iſlands in the Weſt Indies, the chief of 
which are Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, c. now in the pol- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, called alſo, canibal iſlands, from the ancient in- 
habitants feeding on man's fleſh. | | | | 

Ca'rica, Lat. a kind of dry fig, a lenten fig 

» CaricaTy'Ra [in painting] ſignifies the concealment of real beau- 
ties, and the exaggeration of blemiſhes, but fill fo as to preſerve a re- 
ſemblance of the object. 5 ones 7 

Ca'ricovs Tumour [from carica, Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the figure of a fig. * — 

CARIESs, Lat. rottennel ; properly in wood that is worm-eaten. 

Carts [with ſurgeons] a kind of rottenneſs peculiar to a bone, a 

gangreen or ulcer, when the ſubſtance is putrified. pre 5 

\* CaricNnan,. a fortified town of Piedmont, ſituated on the river 
o, about / miles ſouth of Turin. | . 
Ca'rina, Lat. the keel, or long piece of timber that runs along the 

bottom of the ſhip from head to ſtern. | bog 4 
Carina [in anatomy] 1. The beginning of the entire vertebræ, 

2 2 joints. 2. The firſt rudiments or embryo of a chick, when 
n the . ; 4 r 

. Carina [in botany] the lower petalum or leaf of a papillionacious 
ower, | | Wha 18 5 4 LIBS 4 

| Ca'risTa. See CHartsTIAa. . cans e 6 

_ Carrnarttd [with botanitts] bending or crooked-like the keel of 

a ſhip, of carina, Lat. ſo the leaves of the aſphodelus are ſaid to be. 

; Carr'NTHIA, a dutchy in the circle of - Auſtria, in Germany, 

. 1 by the archbiſhopric of Sal:zburg, on the north; and by 
care 


uch. It is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


8 


A Half Carxzen, is when they cannot come at the bottom of the 


king for his youhglings 


| was a covetous carl, and would have his 


the Danube, about 35 miles north-weſt from Belgrade, 


obligingly ; to 


windy diſtempers by carmina, verſes, invocations, or inchnt 


ic of Caxniola, and the dominions of Venice, on the 


* * * 
0 AR 


Ca io NA, a city of the province of Layoro, in the kingdom 
N . about 20 eg Sort of the city of les. Bdon g 
 Ca'xrosiTy [from -carious] rottenneſs. Carigſity and ulcerg ef 4, 
bones. - Wiſeman. . 9 — 
Ca xiovs [from carioſus, wy! Totten. A carious tooth, V. 
Canxx [ceank, Sax.] care, ſolitude; now obſolete, Klan t. 
carb. Sidney. His heavy head der g 
careful cark. Spenſer. e 
Cark, a quantity of wool, 30 of which make a ſarplar. 
To of cane, Sax: care] to be careful, anziq,. 
now obſolete; and if uſed. it is only in an ill ſenſe. Carſirg 290ni 
Sidney. To lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this on 
L'Eftrange. "l | | | 
A'RKANET, or Ca'txnet [of carcan, Fr.] a bracelet or nec. 
lace, an iron collar, put about a perſon's neck as a puniſiment. $, 
CARCANET, 
CAa'RKINGNEss, anxious care. pr 
Carr (ceonl, Sax:] A churl, a clown, a rude man; we 15 
generally uſe churl inſtead of carl. Anſwer thou car/, and july 
this riddle right. Gay, Es 
1 _ Cas [of canle, Sax. male, and cat}. a boar or he. 


As old Caxr [either of cerl, C. Brit. or ceopl, Sax. kerl, Ger, 
churl] an old. doting covetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. The edin 
| pearls of the higheſt pit, 
Bentley. pas; | LEO. + 
Ca'rLine Thifile [from carlina, Lat:] a plant fo named by t 
emperor Charles the Great, whoſe army was preſerved by the rond 
it from the plague, and is ſaid to have been diſcovered to hin h 
an l. It is placed in the catalogue of fimples, in the coll 
diſpenſary, but rarely ordered in medicine. Miller. 
A'RLING Knees [in a ſhip] are timbers going athwart the ſhy 
mo the ſides to the hatch way, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on bol 


Ca'rLINGs [in a ſhip] timbers which lie along fore and aft fun 
one beam to another, and bear up the ledges on which the plants d 
the deck are faſtened. 

Ca'rLISHNEss [from carl] churliſhneſs. | 

CarLr'sLE, the capital city of Cumberland; ſituated near the mor) 
of the river Eden, and the Solway Frith; 80 miles from Berwich 
and 301 from London: It is a biſhop's ſee; the arms of which x 
repreſented on Plate IX. Fig. 18; arid ſends two members to jt 
liament. | 
_ Ca'rtLowiTz, a town of Sclavonia, fituated on the weſt-ſided 


er ntval, 
= Carni 
Pur! fee 
= Cano 
= Carno 
„Lat. 


Ca'rLsTapT, the capital of Croatia, a frontier town of Cl: | 
body, 


ſtendom againſt the Turks. It is ſubject to the houſe of Au 


Lat. 45 5 N. Long 16* E. 
- CanLSTADT, is alſo the name of a town in the biſhopric of Var! mofity Tc 
burg, in the circle of Franconia, ſituated on the river maine, Ca /R NO 
14 miles north of Wurtſburg. | | von. 
CARMA“ONIOL, a fortified town of Piedmont, fituated on the ARNOU 
Po, about 10 miles ſouth of Turin. | 
Carman [of car and max] a driver of a cart. Sturdy cam ARNO 
ſhall thy nod obey. Gay. ä 5 A RNUI 
Carma'kTHEN. See CarnmarTultl. 4 Ro, I 


CM Kuxk, a military order of knighthood, inftitated by the en 
ror Henry IV, under the title of our lady of Carmel. 


Ca'RMELITE, Fr. a ſort of pear. DEE Caro N 
CarMELITEs, a certain order of monks founded by Almeria , ed palm 
ſhop of Antioch, at mount Carmel in Syria, anno 1122. no [» 
- Ca'rmaLvs, the god of mount Carmel in judea; Tacitus min {ves che 
mention of him, and relates how his prieſt foretold Veſpaſan thati Affe ; as th 
ſhould be emperor. | | ESC. ROB, ( 
CAAMENTA“LIA, feaſt days in honour of Carmenta, the mother ꝰ ver, whic 
Evander. ring ſeve 
\. Ca'nminach, a city of Great Tartary, in Aſia, in the county an, ſome 
Lat. 39 30 Long. 719 E. —_— 87 Th 
CaRMIxA“NTIA (with tne) carminative medicines, i.“ 14 0. ten eat; 
as are efficacious in diſperſing and driving out wind. Lal. 1 Sehen (in 
Canmr'narives [carminative, Lat. carminativi, It. of cam non Be 
verſe, ſo termed, becauſe ſome pretenders to phyſic pretended 00 e Dey 
met; Cano cnE 


though others derive it from carmino, Lat. to card wool, and & 
it] medicines which diſperſe the wind. Carminatives are ſuch tif 
as dilute and relax, becauſe wind occaſions a ſpaſm or com, 
Whatever promotes perſpiration is carminative ; for wind is PT" 
ble matter retained in the body. Arbuthnot. = «xl 

Carmine, a powder of à very beautiful red colour, fed by 


ters in miniature, It is an extract from cochineal, and other i we 
ents, by means of water. ; : l miles eil 1 
Mug NA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, about 17 Tc Cu 167 
Carmov'sal, a Turkiſh merchant-ſhip. | dan 
Cann, or Ca NEA, a heathen by, to whom the) ac 8 1 
the preſervation of the inward part of men. 4. adi 0 9 
Canna“ DoE, a Spaniſh coin, of which ſix make a maryeid, u e401 . 
marveids a ryal, equal in value to 6 4. Engliſh. maſher N 4 
Can [Fr. of carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. ſh] 5 2 nube 755 


or great ſlaughter. He brought the king's forces up 
as to carnage, than to fight. 33 2. Heaps of ff 
Such a ſcent I draw | 
* carnage, prey innumerable 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd. 1 * . gien daß 
© Carnace [carnagio, It. with hunters) that fleſh that 5 fl . 
after the chace, Fr. . | alis, l 
: CA'RNAL  ſcharnel, Fr. | rarnale, It. carnal, Sp. of 22 feb 
Lat. of caruit, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh} 1. Pertaining te 
fleſhly, ſenſual, . not ſpiritual, - 8 : 
- Spiritual laws by 4arna/ pow r ſhall force 
| On every conſcienct, Miltor. 
2. Luſtful, 8 i 715d n | 
J This carnal cur | | + 2 hearty” 
Preys on the iſſue of his. mother's body. Shakyſeo® Ca 


Milton. 


SAR 


KNALIs T, one given to 
S (from. carnal] ſenſually, 
2 1 ſacrament we do not receive Chriſt carnally, 
FE Canainess, or Canna'LiTY [carnali/a, It, _ 
WE, :2;, Lat.] 1. Fleſhlineſs, addicted to fleſhly luſts. 
or and fleep in all the carnalities of the world. Sauth. 2. 
Mer mind; as, the carna/ity of his heart. Tillotſon. . 5 
 C.zxarvon, a borough-town of Carnarvonſhire, in South Wales, 
bout five miles ſouth-weſt of Danger: It gives title of earl to the 
Noble family of the Bridges, and ends one member to parliament. 

Vrne county of Carnarvon alſo ſends one member to parliament. 
X C,rnarIOn {of caro, Lat. 1755 a fleſh colour ; alſo a flower-of 
=. , whence perhaps itztakes its name. 5 23 
2 Lies at ne CSI the naked fleſh ; and when the 
ere fleſh is fene to 14 life, and naturally coloured, they ſay, the 
1 ion 15 very good. | 88 5 
N TR r. carnavale, It. either of, carnis intervallum, Lat. 
J, by reaſon that fleſh then is plentifully devoured, to 


feſhly, not ſpiritually. In the 
fag AK 7 Taylor. 
carnaliddd, Sp. of 


Groſſneſs 


dr ala 
Wake amends 
Woici ſerved with great ſolemnity b 
2 ey from XII dd day, and olds till Lent. Feaſts, balls, o- 
kra's, concerts of muſic, and intrigues, &c, are then general. 
WW: Cant, a ſmall Spaniſh ſhip, which goes with miſſen inſtead of 
ain ſails. FR REES Of on 7 : 
FN Cie Work [with ſhip- wrights] the buildings of ſhips firſt with 
WM cir timbers, and afterwards. bringing on the planks, is ſo called in 
I ntra-diſtinction to clinching of works. . 
W Caoxe'tion, a precious ſtone. * Fhe common .carnelion has its 
me from its fleſh colour; which is in ſome: of theſe ſtones paler, 
ben it is called the female carnelion; in others deeper, called the 
ale. Woodward. ' | | | N 
9 Fino, a ſort of precious ſtone; alſo a kind of herb, 
= C:zxtous [of carneus Lat.] fleſby ; as, carneous papille. Ray. 
= C,exty [in horſes] a diſeaſe, by which their mouths become 
red and clammy, that they cannot feed. 
XX To CaaxTrIcATE {carnifico, Lat.] to quarter, 
Wngman. | 
W To Ca'rniry [from carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh] to turn nou- 
ment into fleſh, to breed fleſh. I digeſt, I ſanguify, I carnify. 
ale. | | | 
WF Carmvar. See Carnaval. 
Sernival. Decay of Piety. Eo _ 
W Carnivorous [carnivorus, Lat. of caro, fleſh, and woro, to de- 
or! feeding upon or devouring fleſn; as, carnivorous birds or beaſts. 
W Carno'ss [of carneſus, Lat.] full of fleſh, fleſhy. 


the Italians and Venetians, it 


ſo 


to cut in pieces as a 
The whole year is but one mad 


8 Carro'srTy [carnite, Fr. carnaſitd, It. carnofidad, Sp. of carno- 
Lat.] a piece of fleſh growing in and obſtructing any part of 
body, a tubercle os excreſcence. The ulcers are. healed, and that 
„% reſalv'd. Wiſeman. wp 3 : 
WC:':xous, the ſame with carnecus; a thick and carnois covering. 
OW. ; 


WC:rvou's: [with gunners] the baſe-ring about the breech of a, 


WCa'rnouNEss, fleſhineſs, fulneſs of fleſh, 3 
Ca rnuLENT [carnulentus, Lat.] fleſhy, full of fleſh. Ph 
a'ro, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſh of animals, which they de- 
| to be a- ſimilar, fibrous body, ſoft and thick which, together 
ih the bones, is the main prop of the body. 
Nax ar op Quadrata [in anatomy] the muſcle more common 
ed palmaris brevis. Lat. 1 2 | 
BEC.ro [with botaniſts] . the . ſubſtance under the peel or rind of 
che pulp or foft ſubſtance contained within any plant or its 
i; as the pulp of caſſia, tamarinds, prunes, Gr. e 
WCa'zos, or Sr. John's bread| filigua, Lat.] a plant having a petalous 
Ver, which becomes a fruit ur pod, which is plain and feſt, con- 
Wining ſeveral roundiſh plain feeds. This tree is very common in 
Wain, ſome parts of Italy, and the Levant, where it grows in the 
ges. The pods are thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh. taſte, which 
coſten eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 
= Cazos [in commerce] a ſmall weight, the 24th. part of a grain. 
Con Bear, a fort of fruit, whoſe taſte is like that of cheſnuts. 
is is the fruit of the caro. OE 
= Carocutfcerofe, Fr.] a coach. It is uſed in- the comedy of Al- 
nazar. But now it is obſolete. Jobnen. | «04 
WE C.'ror [carola, It. thoreola, or carolle, Lat. or of ceonl, or cap}, 
x. ruſtic, g. d. a rural ſong; or, as others will have it, of xagæ, 
oy] 1. A ſong of joy. If you liſten to David's harp, you ſhall 
War as many herſe-like airs as carols. Bacon, 2. A ſort of hymn or 
of devotion. No night is now with hymn or care/ bleſt. Shale- 
re. z. A ſong in general ſung at Chriſtmas, in honour of the 
th of our bleſſed Saviour. The care/. they began that hour. 
pakeſpeare. : | | 4 5 n 4 55 <a 
Wo Caron, verb neut. [carclare, It. to ſing in joy] to ſing ca- 
E. She ſung and care/'d out. Dran. | F 
To Caror.,, verb ach. to praiſe. | 
The ſhepherds at their feſtival?s | 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtic lay. Milton. 
Ca'roLa [old records] a little pew or cloſet. 3 
| Ca'nour [in ſurgery] venereal excreſcences in the private parts. 
-AROLY'NA, the name of two colonies in North America, - ' 
Carournes, the four books, compoſed by the order of Charle- 
FB, to refute the 2d council of Nice. And a gallant ſtand it was,. 


b the French clergy then made againſt, the wwor/biÞ ef images. 
[08h trenuouſly eſpouſed by the biſh erp 5 3 


, — 0 


| | of Rome. 
| 8 ROLINE [of Naples} a coin equal to a Julio. 8 
ü ons rr, a town of Gothland, in Sweden, fitnated- at the 
Ar of the Wener- lake, about 140 miles weſt of Stockholm. 

mile ps, a broad piece of gold made by king Charles I. for 20 
füt; dat is worth 23 ſhillings, in proportion to guineas. ﬆ 21 


Ca Ros x 4 3 a 1 , f | 
| axze-, Gr.] a lethargy or deep ſleep, in which the perſon 
1 wing pulled, pinched, e called, ſcarce. diſcovers any fipr 

= lng orf nf this diſtemper is without ä 
ener man a ethargy, but leſs chan an'apoplexy, 7. 


They wal- 


for the abſtinence enſuing} a ſeaſon of mirth and re- 


builder of houſes and ſhips. He is diſtinguiſhed 


| bear away the loppings of a r once? Watrs, 
| ,. ; 


; md 
| Cang'ra [with botaniſts) the plant called wild:carot; Fer. 
. CaroTE'tL, of mace, about three pound; of nutmegs, from fix 


to yen pounds and a. half; of currants, from five to nine pounds 

weight. | | * | 
CaxROTD,' ac. belonging to the carotides ; as, the carotid veins 

and arteries. | | ; 


4 


. Caro'TIinEs; [Lat. aagolid:;, of v., Gr. fleep] two arteries of 7 
the neck; one on each ſide, ſerving to convey the blood from th 
aorta to the brain ; ſo-called, dend when they are ſtopt, they pre; 
ſently incline the ae to ſleep;. - | „ \ 

Ca'roTINEss [ carroty, of carrot, a red-root] quality of be- 


ing red-haired. See CaRRorT. 


Caro'vsat [of caronſe ; it ſeems more properly accented on the 
ſecond ſyllable, though Dryden accents it on the firſt] a feſtival: 
This game, theſe caronſals Aſcanius taught. Dryden. | 
CaRO u [caroufe, Fr.] 1. A —_ bout. Ply the early feaſt; 
and late careyſe. Pope. 2. A hearty doſe of liquor; He could not 
drink a full carouſe of fack. Dawies. 2 
To Carovse, verb neut. [caroufſer, Fr. or of tarauſs, Tent. to fill 
it all out] to drink plentifully, to quaff, to drink hand to fiſt. 
Now hats fly off and youths caron/e, | 
Healths firſt go round, and then the houſe. 
To Carouse, verb act: 
Shakeſpeare. 41 - | 
Care [carpe, Fr. carpione, It. carpa, Sp. and Port. karpe, Du. and 
L. Ger. Harptte, H. Ger. carpic, Lat.] a freſh-water pond- fi fh. 
Care Stone, aſtone of a triangular form, found in the palate of a carp. 
To Care [carpo, Lat.] to cenſure or blame; to cavil, to find 
fault with; having at before the 2 or thing eavil'd at. Tertul: 
lian carpeth injuriouſly at me. Hooker. | hank 
CARPATHIAN . Mountains, the mountains which divide Hungary 
and Tranſilvania from Poland. | | | | 
Ca'RPENTER [charpentier, Fr.] an artificer or worker in wood, a 
from a joiner, as 


. Suckling, 
to drink. Carous d potations pottle deep 


the carpenter performs larger and ſtronger work. 

 CarpEnNTERs were incorporated, anno 1476. Fheir arms are ar- 
gent, a cheveron ingrayl'd between three pair of compaſſes pointing 
towards the baſe, and a little extended. I heir hall is ſituated on the 
north ſide of London wall, over-againſt Bethlehem. 5 

CARPENTO'RAS, a = of Provence, in France, about 17 miles 
north-eaſt of Avignon. It is ſubject to the pope. 

CA“ ENTRY | charpenteries, Fr. 'carpintero, Sp. carpintegro, Port. 
probably of carpentum, Lat. carved work] the trade or art of a car- 
penter. Moxon uſes it. 5 | Wo 

CA*RPENTUM [with aſtrologers] the throne or ſeat of a planet, 
when ſet in a 2 where it has moſt dignities. Lat. 1 


of a carper. 1 9 24 . a 23 
 CaryPe'sium xagp@-, Gr. a beam] a kind of plant that 
bears a fruit called cubebs 


Career [carpetta, It. karpet, Du.] 1.4 covering of various co- 
lours for a table or floor. 2; Ground variegated with flowers, being 
level and ſmooth. The grafly carpet of this plain. Shakeſpeare; 3. 


Any thing in | that is variegated. The whole dry land is co- 


| vered over with a lovely carpet of green graſs and other herbs. Ray. 


4. It is uſed proverbially for a ſtate of eaſe. As carpet knight, a 
knight who has not known the field of action, but diſtinguiſh'F im. | 
ſelf at the table. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | ON 
To be upon the Carver | fur le tapis, Fr.] i. e. to be pndet conſi- 
ation, | ; | | | i 
To ſhave the Cax PET 
ar to the ground. | ; 3 
Ca'rpeTED, covered with a carpet. A fair chamber richly hang'd; 
and carpebed under foot. Bacon. The dry-land ſurface carpeted over 
with Derham. Ke» | . 85 
CAR HOS [xa Gr.] the herb 2 
 Carprneous [carpinexs, Lat.] made of horn- beam. 9 
CA RPIx o, part. adj. [from to carp] captious, cavilling, cenforious. 
Lay aſide therefore a carping ſpirit. Watts. a 
Ca'rPINGLY [of carpiag] captiouſly, _ | es 
, Cal armus [with botaniſts] the plant hedge beech; or horn- 
2 n „ 
CARPMEALsV, 
land. Philips. | 
CaRrroBAa'LSAMUM [xagrocaloupr, Gr.] the fruit of balm or bal- 
ſam-tree, very much like that of the tu;pentine, in ſhape, fize and 
3 | fi een * 
| Canpocra'TIAns' ¶ ſo called of Carpoerates their ring: leader, A. D. 
120. ] a ſect of heretics,” who owned one ſole inge and father of 
all things; held that the world was created by angels; th | 
divinity of Chrift, but owned him a man poſſeſſed wi 


[in horſemanſhip] is to gallop very cloſe or 


a kind of coarſe cloth, made in the north of Eng- 


denied the 
uncommo 


gifts, which ſet him above other creatures; taught a community of 


all kinds of abominations. | 
— Land. > roy —9 a kind of laurel. Lat. © 
ARPO'PHOROUS 00>, of rg, fruit, and Grow . 
beef e eee ee 2 ah N 
Clarus Lat. [with anatomiſts]. the wriſt, conſiſting of eight 
little bones, by which che cubit is joined to the hand. Theſe bones 
are of different figures and thiekneſs, placed in two ranks, four in 
each rank. They are ſtrongly tied together by the ligaments that 
come from the radius, and by the annulary ligament. lincy. 
Calder [of carpinus, Lat.] the horn beam- tre. 1 
Ca'rrack, or C unex Lcarracco, carrico, It.] a vaſt large ſip, 
a ſhip of burthen. See Cakack. "Ss NT 70 
"Ca'xrar. '' See Carat. 9 8 | 
Can, a hollow place where water ſtands. - | 


Canas [carriere, Fr.] a riding or driving chariot, &c; full 
+ See Cann e . 

: Ca'nntL [old records] e a monaſtery.” 

Ca RTT, or CARE CA {old law} a cart or waggon Toad, 

| Caſnnirace [carungs, Fr.] r. A vehiele for carrying of goo $ and 

merchandizes. - 1 & kind of vovered waggon. What carriage can 

2. The 
add 


women; and that the ſoul "IF be purified till it had committed 


CAR 


act of carrying or bearing any thing. Winds are material to the bar- 


Solyman re- 


nage of ſounds. Bacon. 3. Conqueſt, acquiſition. 
the carriage away of that, 


ſolved da beſiege Vienna, in hope : 
the other cities would without reſiſtance be yielded. 
duct, meaſures ; as, to uſe diſcretion in one's carriage. 5. Manage- 
meat, manner of tranſacting. The manner of carriage of the buſi- 
ſecret inquiſition upon him. Bacon. 
6. Mien, behaviour, perſonal manners. The carriage of his youth 
reſſed a natural princely behaviour. 

f a cannon] a ſort of a 
He commanded the 


neſs was as if there had 


long narrow cart for carrying 
great ordnance to be laid upon car- 


4 Carrtaces [with gunners] a fort of ſtrong carts for carrying 
mortars, and their beds, from one place to another. 
Truck Carriaces [with gunners] are two ſhort plan 
borne by two axle-trees, having four woc | 
a foot and a half, or two feet diameter, for carrying mortars or guns 
| where their own carriages cannot go. 2 
in huſbandry} a furrow cut for the conveyance of water, 


oHerly divifion of the ſhire of Aire, in Scot- 


d. | 
Ca'akick on the Sure, a town of the county of ti 
vince of Munſter, in Ireland, about 14 miles north-weſt of Water- 
Ca'rrIckx-FERGUS, à town in the county of 
of Ulſter, in Ireland, about 85 miles north of Dublin. 
.*Ca'rrizn [from to carry 


| ks of wood, 


wooden trucks or wheels about 


upon a battery, 

- Canriace'[ 

to overflow ground. 
Ca'rrICK, the moſt ſo 


Antrim, and province 


1. One who carries ſomething. The 
air is 2 carrier of ſounds. Bacon. 2. One who drives waggons from 
y to to s for others. The roads were 
crouded with carriers laden with rich manufactures. Swift. 3. One 
as, the carrier of good news. 4. A ſpecies of 
the reported practice of ſome nations, who 
nd them with letters tied about their necks, Of tame pigeons there 


] a place incloſed with a barrier, wherein 
t or tour of the bird 120 yards; if 


country to town, and carries 


who carries a meſſa 
geons, ſo called 


are croppers, carriers, &c. 
CakRIER [inthe manage 
they run the ring. 

- CaRRIER, (in falconry] a fli 
it mount more, it is called a double carrier. 

Canin, running or paſſing full ſpeed. Milton. See Ca- 
REX. 2 AY 

Ca'rRION; ſubPe. gne, Fr. carona, Sp. caronna, It.) 1. Any 
eſh, 4 A as not to be fit for ſood. | | 
of all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
ood meat. Hudibras. 
|, or of ſomething not fit for food. 
. A name of reproach for 
Shall we ſend that fooliſh carrion Mrs. Quickly 


% Cannion wil kill a crow 
them who are uſed to it. 
_ Carton, adj. [from 
upon them. Carrion kites and crows, © Shakeſpe 
Cx RR OO, a rent received for the 
in the city of London. 


2. The carcaſs of a dead | 
They did eat the dead carrions. Spenſer. 3 


a worthleſs woman. 
„ That is, no meat is too courſe for 
the cobflantive] relating to carcaſſes, feeding 
of driving acar or cart 


| daucus, Lat.] a fleſſi/ root; the leaves are 
divided into narrow ſegments; the s of the flower are unequal, 
and” ſhaped like a heart, the ſeeds are hairy, and in ſhape of lice, 
| cies are; 1. Common wild carrot.” 2. Dwarf wild carrot 
with broader leaves. 3. Dark red rooted garden carrot, 4. The 
orange coloured carrot. 
upon arable land, which ſhould be uſed in medicine, for which the 
ifts commonly ſell the ſeeds of the garden carrot : the third/and 
| y cultivated for the kitchen; as is the fifth, 


5. The white carrot. The firſt grows wild 


forts are common! 
tho? not ſo common in England. Miller. 

Ca'xroTTINEss [of carroty] redneſ 
from carrot] ſpoken 
olour to carrots. | 

"Ca'trow [an Iriſh word] The Carroaus are a kind of people that 
wander up and down to gentlemens houſes, living only upon cards 
y have little or nothing of their own, yet will 


| of red hair, on account of its 
reſembance in : 


and dice; who, tho' 
they play for much money. Spenſer. 
CarRov'seL [Fr. cargſellos It.) a magniſcent feſtival, made 
occaſion of ſome public rejoicing, conſiſting of a cavalcade or ſolemn 
riding on horſeback of great perſonages, 
chariots and horſes, 
erb act. [charier 


richly arrayed, courſes of 
Se. { fon - | 


$, | 
; Fe. from carrus, Lat.] 1. To 
bear or remove from a place; oppoſed to bri 

à place. Devout men carried Stephen ta his 

tranſport, Saund will be carried twenty miles u 
ne. Surgeons 1. have met who « 
Wiſeman. 4. To take, to have wi 
and volition are carried along with us in 
Sir John Fal- 


To Ca'rry, v 


— the land. Bacon. 
ve about o 
onal we ger 
one. The ideas of libe! 
: 5. To convey by force. C 
ſtaff to the fleet. Shakeſharre. 6. To effect any thing; as, to carry 
our main point, or win a cauſe or ſuit. 7. To gain in competition; 
as, to carry an election ; to carry the day, to obtain the victory 8. To 
gain after reſiſtance ; as, after a long ſiege, he carried the place. 
To prevail; with it z [ porter, Fr.] as, the majority carries it. 
To bear out, to autface. If a man carries it off, there is ſo much 
11. To preſerve external appearance. 


money ſaved. L. EI 
belief that he's-mad ; we may carry it thus 


My niece is already in 

for our pleafure and his penance. Shakeſpeare. 
tranſact. The ſenate carries its reſolutions ſo priva 
13. To behave, to cond 
ſo inſolently, that he became 
II is not to be. imagined, how far conſtancy will carry 
' 15, To urge, to bear on with ſome external impulſe. Ill-na- 
will carry'a man too far. Locke. 
a thing. 17. To 
| amily carries ſo much 
appy lot. Aduſin. 18. To 
argument in it. Warts. 


ſeldom known. A 
rocal pronoun. 
ious. Clarendon. 


e carried him 


14, To bring 


ture, paſſion, and revenge, * 
beat, to have, to obtain; as, to carry ſome an 
ibit to view. The aſpect of every one in the 
pears he knows his h 


isfaction, that it: 
f ut carried ſomething 


E 


CAR 


19. To imply or import; as, it carries too great an imputation 


norance.. Locke. 20. To have any thing joined or annexed; a, * . K 
the divine ſtamp with any thing. 21. To convey or bear any thi! Phy 
united or adhering by a communication of motion. Sounds are ni ciple 


with wind. Bacon, 22. To move or continue any thing in ace, e 
direction. His chimney is carried up thro' the whole rock. 4400 = 
23. To trace up far, to puſh on ideas in a train. Manethes 4% 
up the government of the hy. / way to an incredible diſtance 10 
24. To receive, to endure. There is nothing, but ſome can unn; 
into a tale, to make others carry it with more pleaſure, Ny ; 
25. To ſupport, to ſuſtain. Carry camomile upon ſticks, ay you 
hops upon' o_ Bacon. 26, 'To bear, as vegetables, They yy 
carry more ſhoots upon the ſtem. Bacon. 27. To fetch and bin 
as a dog. 28, To carry off, to kill; as, a fever carried hin f 
29. To carry on, to promote, to help forward. It carries on the fs 
deſign that is promoted by authors of a graver turn. Addi/en, zo, . 
carry on, to continue, to advatite from one ſtage to another Th 
adminiſtration of grace, begun by our bleſſed Saviour, was cy, 
by his diſciples: Sprat. 31. To tarry on, to proſecute, not to ia 
mit a thing; as, to carry on a war. 32. To carry through, tj, 
port; to keep from failing, or from being conquered. Grace villa 
ry us through all difficulties. Hammond. 
To Carky, it high, verb neut. to be proud. 
To Carry Coali to Newcaſtle, to carry or ſend things where dig 
are plentiful, | | | 
o CaRRx, verb neut. [with falconers] is ſaid of a hawk that ke 
away with the quarry. | A | 
To Carry, verb neut. [with hunters) a hair when ſhe run; g 
rotten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks to her feet, they ſay ſhe w. 
Fes, | 
To Carry a Bone [ſea term] is ſaid of a ſhip, when ſhe make t 
water foam before her. 5 | 
To Carry well, verb neut. [with horſemen] is a term uſed d. 
horſe, whoſe neck is raiſed or arched, and who holds his head lip 
without conſtraint, firm and well placed. | | 
To Ca'tkry how, verb neut. [with horſemen] is a term uſed d. 
_ that has naturally a ſoft, ill-ſhaped neck, and lowers his head. 
much. 5 
Ca' RRT-rALE [from carry and tale] a talebearer. 
Some carr;-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, 
Told our intents. Shakeſpeare. oy | 
He Ca'rniss fire in one hand, and water in the other. Lat. J 
manu fert aquam, alters ignem. Gr. Tn jpego vg Pre, Of. Plt 
Fr. I porte le feu et Peau Plaut. ſays; alterd manu fert lapiden,s 
tera panem oftentat (in one hand he carries a ſtone, and in the dr 
ſhews bread.) This proverb gives the character of a fawning dt 
ful perſon, who ſpeaks us fair, while he is machinating nice 
againſt us in his heart: or, according to another proverb; # lagi 
in one's face, and cuts one's throat. + | 
Cars, or Kats, a ky of Turcomania, or the Greater Arne, 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name; ſubject to the Turks. Lat.4' 
30 N. Long. 44* UU. ; | 
Cars, or Cars of Gowry, is alſo the name of a diſtrict of: 
_ in Scotland, lying eaſtward of Perth, on the northern buks 
he TRE. 3 
Cx by [charette, Fr. carretta, It. carreta, Sp. cheretta, Pot. . 
ras; Lat. enar, cnæ x, Sax. ] 1. A carriage in general. 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the nine, a 
Strew'd plenty from kb cart divine. den. 
2. A wheel carriage uſed commonly for luggage. Packing all bis in 
in one poor cart, Dryden. 3. A ſmall carriage with two wits 
uſed by huſbandmen ; diſtinguiſhed from a-waggon, which has fe By ; 
wheels. 4. The vehicle in which ſentenced criminals are carried! Bl 32 8 
execution ; as, he was put into the fatal cars, and carried to T ch 


rn. = to be co! 

To ſet the Carr before the horſe. Fr. Mettre la charette deu ri 
bauff. Lat. Currus bovem trabit. H. Ger. Pie pferde hint * nn. 
wagen ſpannen. Ital. Metter il carro inanzi a I hei. This pr naſe 4 SI 
is chiefly uſed when any one ſpeaks improperly, or places hi p: 4 K G "_ 
in a wrong order of conſtruction: and we are apt to apply iti * ud a — 
reigners, who, in learning the Engliſh tongue, place our words u e phe 

ſame order and conſtruction as is natural to them in their ohn 


-ARTOU'z: 
| Tocher. verb af, [from the noun] to expoſe in a car, by 
niſhment. | ; 
o Carr, verb. neut. to uſe carts for carriage. Mortimer 3 
CarT-HoRsE {of cart and horſe] a coarſe unwieldy horſe, fr 
for a cart, Knowles uſes it. it 
CanT-jabs [of cart and fade] a vile horſe, fit only for a cl. 
Clowns horſed on cart-jades. Sidney. - viele 
 Carr-L0an [of cart and had] 1. A quantity of any thing P 
a cart; as, a cartload of carrots., 2. A quantity ſufficient © 
cart. | | 
CarT-RUT [of cart and rut, of route, Fr. a way] the cnack n 
by a cart-wh 5 | "hen be 
| CarTt-Taxers, officers of the king's houſhold, who, # cur 
court travels, have charge to provide carts, waggons, Ge. for 
ing the king's baggage, _” 
CarT-way ſoft cart and way] a way, thro' which a camig 
conveniently travel, ges not 
3 a town of Granada, in Spain, about 10 miles 3 
| a 1 FRY 3 a - . 
Car, Blanche, Fr. a blank paper, feldom uſed but in 6p 
- — one a carte blanche, for him to fill up with what con 
eaſes. a | chaleng⸗ 
K CA RTEI chartel, Fr. chartelh, It. of chartula, Lat.] 1 "pe 1 
to a duel, a letter of defiance © 2. An agreement 8 5 
war for the exchange and redemption of priſoners, certain 
There-ſhould be a cartel ſettled. Addiſon. , It. mum 
3 [of cart, Eng. 1 Fr. carrettiert, 5 
Sp. carroeiro, Port.] one w wes a cart. f 
CA RKTEAET, a — of South Carolina, in North Anon fred 
| _'Canrt#'s1an, of or pvr K. Carteffus, a modern 
philoſopher, who oppoled Ariſtotle. 


5 

. exchan 
Ing to chur 
Be where ] 
-ARTWRIG 
dat makes 
ARVA, or 
av [6 
ARUCA'GE 
ARU&'cE '[ 
"Pon from 
ARUca'ta 
2 4 may b. 
AWcara's 
Ie, 

akve 4, 

% ATA. 


Cv, 90 


' CAR 


Cante'srans, 2 ſect of philoſophers, 
Carreras, a ſect of p phers, 
phy advanced by Des Cartes, and founded 
WE ciples ; the one ee, yoo [ think, therefore 5 
WP cal ; that nothing exiſts but ſubſtance. Subſtance he .. 
WE forts ; the one a ſubſtance 72 — other a ſubſtance extended : 
| thought and actual e | 
4 3 ff of theſe articles is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 
4 ſnews that thinkin the _ from the 
Wprinciples of the | 
Crna, 
Dido, ſome time 3 
"i | neas's fail from , ö 
3 . flouriſhing ſtate, al at laſt, after a long conteſt with 
ee power of the Romans, in the third Punic war, it was utterly ſub- 
of pot Scipio (who was thence called Africanus) and the city itſelf, 
Dy order of the Roman: ſenate, quite demoliſhed, In Adrian's time it 
as rebuilt, and from him called Adrianopolis; but afterwards again 
ined by the Saracens. It was fituated about ten leagues from the 


F | T s ; 1 . 0 . 
u Canrnacs, the capital of Coltania, in Mexico, 360 miles 


= New CARTHAGE, 
eeſt of Panama. e 
Carnauuvs [Lat. with botaniſts] wild or baſtard ſaffron. 
Ws Ca'rTHacens, a large city, with one of the beſt harbours in Spain, 
WMtuated in the province of Mercia, about 20 miles ſouth of that city. 
is the ſee of a biſhop. Es. SETTLES 
WW CarrurcnNa, or New Ca'tTHECINA, is the capital of a E. 
eee of the ſame name, in South America, ſituated on a kind of pe- 
MWoſula, It is one of the largeſt and beſt fortified town, in South Ame- 
ca. Lat. 11* N. Long. 77 W. | 
== CarrHu'slans, an order of monks founded/by Bruno, a canon of 
Wheims, A. D. 1080. Their rules are very ſevere. - 
LS Caarilacs [cartillage, Fr. cartilagine, It. of cartilago, Lat. by 

; WE Watomiſts) is defined to be a fimilar white part of an animal body, 
Which is harder and drier than a ligament, but ſofter than a bone; the 
o it is to render the articulation or joining of the bones more eaſy, 
d defends ſeveral parts from outward injuries In a cartilage are no 
for containing of marrow, nor is it covered over with any mem- 
Wane, to make it ſenſible, as the bones are. The cartilages have a 
aral elaſticity. 2 N 5 
WCAarTILAGiNEOUS, CARTILAGINO'SE, or CAR TIL A“ GIN os [car- 
Vieux, Fr. cartilaginaſo, It. cartilaginoſus, of cartilage, Lat.] be- 
eing to or conſiſting of cartilages or griſtles. 
rA“ enfiformis [with anatomiſts] the tip or extremity of 

ſternum. Lat. Mi 55 ö 
1 [in anatomy] the ſecond cartilage of the 
nx. Lat. | 8 25 


is not _ to the ſoul; 
ewtonian philoſophy. © * | 
once the — — city of Africa, built by queen 
before Rome, according to Juſtin, 11, 10. but, as 


2 
>| 
Nie 
1 
5 — 


th | | | 
tie rad ſeutiformis [in anatomy] a cartilage, the prominences 
it I Dich are diſcernable outwardly in the throat, and take their name 


n their reſemblance to an helmet. | 
PA'RTMEL; a market town of Lancaſhire, near the Kentſands, 
miles from London. It has a harbour for boats, and had formerly 
ory. IE 
ARTO'N, or CarTo'on (carton, Fr. and Sp. paſtboard, in paint- 
= 2 defign made on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calked through; 
transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall to be painted in freſco, a 
ern 1 in tapeſtry, moſaic, c. as, te cartoons of Ra- 
| Urbin, at Hampton-Court, which are ſaid to be drawn for 
ry, but uncoloured. RE 
Az Tov'cH, a cafe of wood three inches thick at the bottom, girt 
wich marlin, and T muſket balls, and fix or eight iron 
of a pound weight; it is fired out of a hobit or ſmall mortar, and 
per for defending a paſs. Harris. e | 
arrou's, or CarTou'cH [cartouche, Fr, cartoccis, It. cartuchs, 


We. to be conveyed into the piece the more readily. See CAaRTRAGE, 


a * tho' it ſeems but a corruption of the Fr. car- 
dil 1 | F | 5 
* an rou'sk, or Cax rovcn [carteccio, It.] an ornament in archi. 
van are, ſculpture, Oc. repreſenting a ſcroll of paper; it is moſt com- 
eb a flat member with wavings, on which is ſome inſcription or 
zi de ce, cypher, ornament of armory, Cc. | 
n TE an Tov'zis [with architects] much the ſame as modilions, exce 
bdeſe are ſet under the corniſh in wainſcotting, and thoſe under the 
vy 5 ſh at the caves of a houſe, they are ſometimes called dentiles or 
vi, AE «nn ace, or Car'TRIDGE [cb Fr.] a caſe of paper 
6100 ment, filled with gun-powder, uſed for 5 reater ellen of 
| ping guns. Ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden. 
, ot. > TVLAnus [of charta, Lat. paper] papers wherein the contracts 
—_ <xchanges, privileges, immunities, exemptions, and other acts that 
pala dng to churches and monaſteries are collected and preſerved; alſo 
0 lol es where papers 2 _— are kept. 95 b 
AR TWRICHT cart an 'obt, Eng. | | ; 
K* dat makes = phone and Pu. ] a wheelwright, 
1 va, or Carve [old law} carve land, the fame with caru- 


i DER 
on a carve of land; alſo an 


Fr. a-plough] a plough land. or as muc 
in a 4. 0p, one plopgh; alſo four — | 


. raus [old law] one who held land by carue or plough | 
8 baun [old law] a team of onen for ploughing or 
Canvs; verb ad. 


th. „ OK? 1 
ve [in agriculture] the ploughi 
nus“ in law) a a, i * 
mMption from that tribute. | 
ARUCA'TA [of charue, 


* may be plowed 


meat at a A 

__ verb ad. (of ceonfan, Sax, ee. . To cut W 5 

W igen, 2 Tot into forms of animals, flowers, and other 
3. o make any ching by carving or cutting. + 9 ds 


who adhere to the philoſo- 
on the two following prin- | 
re I ani: the other phy- 3. To engrave. 
makes of two 


with Sir Iſaac Newton. It was a 


if the perſon affected 


che charge or load of a fire- arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, 


35 E 


of ceonpan, Sax. or kerven, Teut. and Da.1.. 
le, to ide fowls or other wear iti I, 


In ſculpture exercis'd by happy ſkill, 
And card in ivory a maid fo fair. Dryder: 


Carve on every tree 3 
The fair. Shateſpeare. 


nfion conſtitute the eſſence of 4. To chuſe one's own part. His ſoldiers could eaſily have cared 


themſelves their own food. South. 5. To hew, cut or hack; as; 


to carve a paſſage out with a ſword. 


To Carve, werb neut. 1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor, 2. To 
Leoni at table the office of ſupplying the company from the 
iſhes. ; | ; 

Things handſomely were ſerv'd; 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers card. Prior. - 
Ca'rver, a ſmall ſhip, a fly boat. Ste Caraver. I ordered, if 
they found any Indians, to ſend in the little fly-boat, or the carwe/; 
into the river. Raleigh. 8 „5 
Carver. 1. A cutter or maker of figures in wood, ſtone, Qc. a 
ſculptor. 2. He that cuts up meat at a table. 
| The carwer, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 
With flying knife; and, as his art directs, | 
Wich proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects. Dryden. 
3. He that chuſes for himſelf, : | | 
In braving arms „ | 
Be his own carwver, and cut out his way. Shakeſpeare. 
Ca'rvinc, ſubft; [from carve] ſculpture ; figures carved ; as, cars 
Vings in 3 | „ 
Ca'rvisT [with falconers] a hawk in the beginning of the year; 
ſo termed from its being earried on the fiſt. 22 
Carvu'NCLE [caroncle Fr. caruncula, Lat.] a little piece of fleſh ; it 
it is either natural or preternatural, as thoſe ſmall, excrefcencies in 
the uninary paſſages in venereal caſes, Caruncles are a fort of looſe 
fleſh ariſing in the urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid matter; 
Wiſeman, wy 2 g - 
Carv'ncule cuticulares [in anatomy] the nymphæ. La. 
_ CarvncvuLa /achrymdales {among anatomiſts] caruncules of tlie eye, 
certain glandules or kernels placed at each corner of thy eye; which 
ſeparate moiſture for moiſtening it; the ſame with tears. They are 
alſo called carunculæ oculi. „ | | 
Ca (nag ans gh [in anatomy] a wrinkling of che vagina 


or paſſage of the wom | 
ten ſmall bodies or little 


CaRv'NcuLE papillares fie ee 
protuberances on the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the 


extremities of the tubes; which bring the ſerum from the glands in the 
, exterior parts to the pelvis. ** — 
Ca Rus, or Ca Ros „Gr. a ſleep] a ſort of lethargy, in which, 
pulled, pinched, and called, he ſcarce ſhews 
any ſign either of feeling or hearing. The carus, according to Bru- 
no, is that ſpecies of a veternus [or drowſy diſeaſe] which is greater 
than a lethargy, but ſomewhat leſs than, an apoplexy ; to which it 
bears ſo great an affinity as often to paſs into it, hut with a reſpira · 
tion as yet ſomewhat freer. | : 
Can Ak, a town on the coaſt of Malabar, in the hither India, 
60 miles ſouth of Goa. Our Eaſt-India company have a. factory here, 
from whence they import their pepper: e 
CARTA “TES, or Car1a'TIDEs [in architecture] an order of 5s 
ſhaped like the bodies of women with their arms cut off, clo 
in a robe reaching down to their feet, and ſet to fupport the en- 
tablature. | | | 
Canioca'sTINUM [with apothecaries] an 
from its ingredients, viz. cloves and coſtus, > 
CaRTOrHILATA [with botariiſts] the herb avens: Lat. 
CARTOrHTLLUN [with floriſts] the clove- july- flower. Lat. 
CarvorniltlUM aromaticum, the clove, an Indian ſpice. Lat; 
Cary'eT1s [in botany] a kind of f _ „ Lp 
Casx'L, the capital of the dutohy o ontferrat, in Italy, fituated 
the river Po, 40 miles eaſt of Turin. Lat: 45 mN. Long. 80 


electuary ſo denominated 


on 


, 
„ 


Cas AL MAjox, a town of the Milaneſe, ſituated on the north ſde 
of the river Po, about 20 miles eaſt of Cremona. . 0 

Casa'n, or Kasan, a province of Ruſſia, lying between the pro- 
vince of Moſcow on the weſt, and Siberia on the eaſt. 

Ca'szin, or Caswin, a city of Perſia, in the province of Eyrac- 
Agem, about 180 miles north of Ifpahan, C 
2 SCABEL, the pummel or hindermoſt round knob at the breech 
ot a t gun. | ; AF bore N 

| 2 Fr. [caſcata, It. caſcada, Sp. from caſco; low Lat. to 
fall] a fall of waters from a rock into a lower place, or an artificial 
water- fall, ſuch as is made in gardens, a cataract. The river Tiverone 
throws itſelf down a precipice, and falla by ſeveral ca/cade; from one 
rock to another, Addiſon. 8 5 V 

Ca'scais, a town of Eſtremadura, in Portugal, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Tagus, 17 miles eaſt of Liſbon. © | 

Casc vans fin fortification] cavities in form of wells, made. in the 
terreplain, hard by the rampart, whence a gallery dug under ground is 
conveyed, to give air to the mine of an enemy. | - RN 

Ca8caRt'LLa, the bark of an Indian tre. 

Case w, or CassovIA, a city of ow Hungary, fnunted on 
the river Horat, 78 miles north-eaſt of Buda. To „ 

Cas Lat.] 1. Condition as to outward - 


E [cas, Fr. cafe, It. of c 
circumſtance ; as, 2 the _— 2: The ſtate of things; as, 


the ca/e now ſtands. 3. (In phyfic) State of the body ; as, hypo- 
ee or venereal A's 4 Condition, with to health or + 
plight of the body: This is ludicrouſly applied. Do ot 


I the fire be faint or out of caſe, 
le will be copy d in his famiſh'd race. Dryden, 
Ius prieſt was well in caſe. Swift. 8 
1. Cohn. The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall opt coftttary 


to his belief, hath made uo proviſion for this caſe. Tila. 6. Que- 
ſtions d articular perſons or things 3 as, appeal to this judge 
in all caſes. 7. 


epreſentation of any or queſtion ; as, the law 


yers caſes. Bacon. 


Call ., Fr. beg, Lat.] 1. A little box, or covering of any | 
thing, wo 1 2. The 7 part of a building. The e th holy EE 


CAS 


houſe is nobly deſign'd. Audi. 2. A building unfurniſhed, a repo- 
ſtory for ſomething elſe, He had a purpoſe to raiſe in the univerſity a 
fair caſe for ſuch monuments, and to furniſh it with other. choice col- 
lections from all parts. Wotton. : vs. hy 4S; 

Cask [of caſa, It. an houſe, or as being a caſe to contain] a houſe 
where thieves, pick-pockets, whores,, houſe-breakers, highway men, 
and all the looſe, idle, ſuracious crew; meet and drink, fing, dance, 
and revel, A cant word. : | 

Te Cas [from the noun] 1, To put into caſes or covers. 
ye, caſeye,. pat on your vizors. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cover as a cale z 
as, the caſing air. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cover on the outſide with differ- 


ent materials froin thoſe on the inſide z as, to caſe houſes with marble. ' 


To Cask, verb geit. To put caſes, to contrive repreſentations of 
facts. They fell to reaſoning and caſing upon the matter. L'Eftrange. 
To Cask a Hare [in cookery] is to flea and take out the bowels. 
To Cast-Harden [of caſe an harden ] 4. Tg harden on the outſide, 
3. To make obdurate. | 1 5 
Cask-HARDENED, obdurate, harnened in wag + 
CASE-HARDENEDNESs, obduracy, impudence, Tc. os 
CASE-HARDENING, 1. A method of making the outſide of iron hard 
by a particular.method of putting it into a caſe of loam, mixed with dried 
| hoofs, ſalt, vinegar, &c. and heating it red hot in the forge, and af- 
terwards quenching it in water. The manner of caſe-hardening is thus: 
Take cow- horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to 
pow der; put about the ſame quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle them 
together with ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white-wine vinegar. Lay 
ſome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all over with it; 
then wrap the loam aboutjall, and lay it upon the hearth of the}forge 
to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow up the coals to it till 
the whole lump have juſt a blood red heat. Maxon. 2. Sometimes fi- 
guratively, the rendering obdurate. : 
Cask of Conſcience, a queſtion or ſeruple about ſome matter of reli- 
Fe which the perſon that is difſatisfied, is deſirous to have re- 
lolved, 2 8 | 5 | 


Cask of Glaſs fof Normandy] conſiſting of 120 ſeet. 


CasE Reſerved [with Romaniſts] fins of conſequence, the abſolu- 


tion of which are reſerved for the ſuperiors or their vicars. | 

Cass [in grammar] are the accidents of a n6un, that ſnew how it 
_ varies in d. alining in the Latin. They are ſix in number, vzz. the 
nominative, genitive, dative, accuſative, vocative, and ablative; 
which ſee in their proper places alphabetically. The ſeveral changes 
which the noun undergoes in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the ſe- 
veral numbers, are called ca/es, and are deſigned to expreſs the ſeveral 
views or relations under which the mind conſiders things with regard to 
one another; and the variation of the noun for this purpoſe, is called 
declenfion. Clark, . 3 | £ 

In Case [nel caſo; It.] if it ſho Ng | | tion 
that. A 42 of 8 little 3 2 : ct 

Cask Knife [of caſe and inife} a large kitchen knife. The king 
always acts with a great ca- nie ſtuck in his girdle. Addiſon. 

Cask Sher, ſmall bullets, nails, pieces of lead, iron, Wc. put into 
caſes to be ſhot off out of murdering pieces. Guns charged with ca- 
foot. Clarendon. buf | 

Ca'seMaTE [Fr. caſamatta, 

e to ſeparate the 2 of the lower and upper batteries; alſo 
a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous branches, dug in the paſſage of a 
baſtion, till the miner is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 

CasEMATE [in fortification] a kind of vault of maſon's work, in 
that part of the flank of a baſtion next the curtain, ſerving for a battery, 
to defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat or ditch. 

CA'SEMENT [ca/amento, It.] a part of a window that opens upon 
hinges to let in air. 0 
Cabedus fcajeus, Lat.] cheeſy, reſembling cheeſe ; as, the caſcous 
parts of the chyle. Flyer. 1 5 22 

Ca'stRNs or CA'ZERNS [caſernes, Fr. caſernas, Sp.] little rooms, 

ments or lodgments erected between the ramparts and houſes of 
fortified towns, or on the ramparts themſelves, to ſerve as lodgings for 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon. | ; | 

Ca'SEWORM rol cab and worm] a grub that makes itſelf a caſe. 
CadiiheFor cajewworms are found in ſeveral countries, and ſeveral little 
brooks. Fioger, | | woe [> 

Cas [of cafe, Fr. a cheſt, coſa, It. caixa, Port. kaſſe, Du. 
halen, Ger.} money, properly ready money, or money in the cheſt 
or at hand. e | 

Ca'sHEWNUT, the name of a tree. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is divided into five long, narrow ſegments. The ovary in'the 


bottom of the calyx becomes a. pear-ſhaped fruit, upon the apex of 
which grows a veſſel, in which is contained one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


This tree is very common in ſamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows 
very large, but in England will rarely ſtand through our winters. MI]. 
lem Ee. * | 
Ca'sHAN,, or KA'sHAN, a city of the province of Eyrac-Agem, in 
Perſia, about 100-miles north of Wan : , ; , 
Cas, or Ca's nil, a city of the county of Tipperary, in Ire- 
land, about 80 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin. It is a bilhop's ſee. 
.Casn1'tr [caifſeur, Fr. cafſiere, It. caixtiro, Port. caflierer, Ger.] 
a_caſh-keeper 
ney. . 
Casn-K EER [of caßb and keep] he that is entruſted with the money. 
Diſpen ſator was properly a ca/-breper ot privy purſe. Arbuthnot. 
0 CasnI ER, or To CasH⁰HrAR [caffer, Fr. caſtar, Sp. and It. of 
c, lo Lat.] 2. To diſbaud or diſcharge ſoldiers; to turn out of office, 
place, or employment; to diſcard with: reproach.” They caforered ſe- 
veral of their followers as mutineers. Addiſon. 2. It ſeems in the fol- 
lowing paſſages to fignify the ſame as to annul, to vacate, which is 
ſufficiently agreeable to the derivation. If we ſhould find a father cor- 
rupting his fon, we muſt charge this upon 4 peculiat baſeneſs of nature, 
if. che name of nature may be allowed to that which feems to be utter 
caſhiaring of it, deviation from, and a contradiction to the common 
primeipleszof humanity. Soxth.. Some ca/itjer,. aratichſt endeavour to 
invalidate, all other arguments. Locke. | "i "A >19y 
a; e Lachen, P. cgi, I. ie gum ot juice of an Ead In. 


1 8 


— = 


A” 


Caſe 


It. caſankta, Sp.] a vault formerly . 


hither India. It was once the capital of a kingdom, and is fil 


of a merchant or ſociety, he that has charge of the mo- 


TAY 


Cast e Timber Wark, is the plaiſtering the 


WY fy Of houſe all over vit 
mortar, ſtriking it while whet with a corner of a trowel by a ry 
to make it reſemble; the joints of free tone; "7 

Ca's1ncs,, dried cow-dung for fuel, 1 

Ces [cadur, Lat, caſgue, Fr.] 1. A barrel or veſſel for conta 
liquor, commonly made of wood. 2. It has caſk in a kind of , 5 
ſenſe, to ſignify the commodity or proviſion of caſks, Bad th * 
monly ill ſeaſon d. Raleigb. hos 

Cask, or Casco [cafſes, Lat. caſpue, Fr.] an helmet or arm 
For the head: a poetical word. Wag cafques are cork, Dryden I 

CA sx ETH [cofſet, Fr. cafſetta, It. coxa, Sp.] a little ch: 
cheſt for _ " things of value, E Wine a 

Pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure : 
In one dear caſtet. Otway, | 

To Cask Er {from the noun] to put in a caſket. 
letters, caſketted my treaſure. Shaleſpeare. 

Breaſt CAsk ET (in a ſhip] is the longeſt of the caſkets, in the ni 
dle of the yard, juſt between the ties. 1 

Ca"spian Sea, a large fea, or lake of Aſia, bounded by the 9h 
vince of Aſtracan, and the country of the Calmuc Tartars, as 
north, by the Bochara's and part of Perſia on the eaſt, by another g 
of Perſia on the ſouth, and by another part of Perſia and Case 
the weſt. It is upwards of 400 miles long from north to ſouth, 1. 
zoo miles broad from eaſt to weſt. | N 

Casque, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies an helmet. See Cas. 

CassAMUNA' IR, an aromatic vegetable, a ſpecies of galangal bw 
from the eaſt, and highly valued as a nervous and ſtomachie laßt 
Quincy. e | 
| 9 a fortreſs of the Milaneſe, in Italy, ſituated on the ;jp 
Adda, about 12 miles north of Milan. 5 

To Cass aT E, or To Cass ¶caſſatum, ſup. of cas, low Lat. 4 
fer, Fr.] to render void, to abrogate, to diſannul. Ray uſes l. 

Cass TIN [Fr. caſſaxione, It. of caſſatio, Lat.] the act of mitiy 
null or void. | | Re nd ; 
Cass Tun, or Cass A TA [in old law] a houſe with land below. 
"ge it, ſufficient to maintain one family, 

A's8Avi, or Ca'ssaDa, an American root, which being drie 
and diveſted of its milky juice, then ground to flour, and made ins 
cakes, is the common bread- of the natives. The plant has a fn 
ſpreading bell-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf, whoſe pointall 
comes a roundith fruit. The ſpecies are ſix: 1. The common cafn 
2. The moſt prickly caſſavi, with a chaſte tree leaf, Qc. The i 
is cultivated in all the warm parts of America. The laſt fort h x 
venomous, even when the roots are freſh and full of juice, which 
negroes frequently dig up, roaſt, and eat, like potatoes, without aj 
ill effects. Miller. | 

Ca'ssawaRrEy a very large bird of prey in the Eaſt Indies, wit 
thers like the hairs of a camel. 

Ca'ssEL, the capital of the landgravate of Heſſe-Caſſel, G. in te 
circle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on the river Fuli 
Lat. 5 1 20 N. Long. 99 20“ E. 5 

CassEL, is alſo the name of a town in French Flanders, about U 
miles ſouth of Dunkick. | 

CassERO'LE, a copper ſtew-pan. Fr, | 

 CassEROLE [in cookery] a loaf ſtuffed with a farce of chickews 
pullets, and dreſſed in a ſtew-pan. Fr. | 

Ca'ss14a Fiftula, Lat. caſſia in the cane, a reed of a purging # 
lity. The tree hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or fat pod, 
vided into many cells, in each of which is one hard ſeed lodged ni 
clammy black ſubſtance, which is purgative. The flowers have i 
leaves, diſpoſed orbicularly. The ſpecies are nine; but only tuo d 
1. The American caſſia. 2. The purging caſſia, or pudding pf 
tree, &c. The ad fart grows to be a very large tree, not only? 
Alexandria, but alſo in the Weſt Indies. This is what produces it 
purging caſſia of the ſhops. Miller. | 5 
Cassi Lignea, Lat. the ſweet wood of a tree much like cinnama 
A ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes, as an ingredient in the compolt 


I have with 


at, like 
ro Casr 
ice Or veh 


of the holy oil, uſed for the conſecration of the ſacred veſſels of tie Why 
bernacle. This aromatic is ſaid to be the bark of a tree very lle c- Again 
namon, and grows in the Indies without being cultivated. Can! o Casr | 
Cass1a Flos (or prepared caſſia) a harmleſs and gentle purge l to c/f 1 
Cassin oma, or STRI'CKADORE [Fr. frekas, Lat. with boi 0 Cas r C 
a plant called caſt· me- down, and lavender. | Caft ug 
_ Cass14"60, Lat. the herb plantane. * Casr, 
CassIME'RE, the capital city of a province of the ſame name, "* to caſt in 


times the reſidence of the Mogul. Lat. 35 M. Long. 75 E. 
Cass1'NE, a farm-houſe, where a — * of ſoldiers haare 
themſelfFes, in order to make a ſtand againſt the approaches 


enemy. N 10 » Irreg 
Ca's510waRyv, the ſame as Ca'ssaware. The two caſcu, AST, pret 

St. James's park. Locke, * ll proceſs, 
Cass1'Que, a Chief governor or ſovereign lord of a particu Cas, ſubft, 

ſtri& or country in ſome parts of America. | © aſide, whi 


 Ca'ssock, [caſaque, Fr. probably a wide coat ; caſacta, ſt, of ah 
Lat. an houſe, g. d. a long —— to be worn in caſa, wii 4 


or of caſula, Lat.] a certain ſort of cloſe garment, now comm at 
worn by clergymen under their gowns, 10 her I de e 
CassoA DR, or Cas roa D, caſk ſugar, ſugar put up 1 2 brought 
or cheſts, after the firſt purification. | | enfure 
Ca's5uTA, Lat, ' [in botany] che weed, fodder. . ie lr 
 Cass-weep [with botaniſts] a common weed, alſo 


herd's pouch. of e 
To CazT, verb 4. pret. and part. pal. ca [probably d f 
Dan.] 1. To fling or throw with the hand; as, to cf 
throw away as uſeleſs or hurtful ; ns, toca/? aſide; or 0 
nion. 3. To throw dice or lots. Joſhua caf lots. 
throw from a high place; as, to'caft.one down a rock. E my L. 
in wreſtling. Being too ſtrong for him, though he t00* 1 l 
I made a ſhift to c4% bim Shakeſpeare, 6. To thai et 
net. 7. To ＋ N let füll; as, to caft ancfior. 8. hes 
to caſt bread to the dogs 9. To drive by violence 25 4. . 
in the paſſive form, We mult be ca upon a certain 1 5 


- 


umm 


eas 


throwing up earth, to raiſe 
11. To put into any ſtate. 


20 * build by 
bank, or trencn. 


| . Matthew. x 
qr tho' the paſſive form be generally uſed; as, he wu caſt. 
z. To condemn in a lawſuit (of caſſer Fr.) as, he was caſt in dama- 
ges and coſts. 14 To defeat. | 3 
No martial project to ſurprize, 
Can aw 22 pted Aare | 
Nor cal deſign ſerve atterwards, 12 
4 He . their loſing cards. Hudibras. Le] oy 
e. To caſhier, to diſcard. You are but now caft.in his mood, a pu- 
"> vent more in policy than malice. Bacon. 16: To leave behind in 


as, to caſt up 2 mount, 
John was caff into pri- 


race. T 
So ſwift your judgments turn and wind, | | 
Fou caft our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryden. 
7. To ſhed, to moult, to lay aſide; as, to caff feathers or 12 
| s to 


fit to be worn. Giving caf! clothes to 
or by valets, has a ve ill effect upon little minds. Addiſon. 
I 9. To bring forth before the due time, as an abortion; as; to caft 
Meir young. 20. To over-weigh, to make, to reponderate 3 as, to 
„che balance. A cobler had the cafting vote for the life of a crimi- 
il. Alain. 21. To reckon as an account, to compute, or calculate. 
| Here, now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and plow-irons ; 
14 Let it he ca and paid. Shakeſpeare. End un 
have been cating in my thoughts the ſeveral unhappineſſes of life. 
abe. 22. To contrive, to plan out; as, that ſpot was caf for an 
ange-houſe. Votton. 23. To judge, to conſider in order to judg- 
ent. | | LAY | 


Doctor, caft 55 
Thie water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 1 
Sbhaleſpeare. 5 2 
n the other world will be 


And purge it. re. 

Jo fix the parts in a play. Our parts ir 1 d will be 

tw cf, and mankind will be ranged in different ſtations of ſuperio- 
ty. 4di/er. 25. To glance, to direct the dye; as, to caf? the eyes. 
=». To form by caſting in a mould, as founders do; as, to caf# great 

ns. 27. To melt any metal into figures; as, to caft braſs into a 

Would. 28. To model, to form; as, to raf? all logical learning into 

mathematical method. Yatts. 29. To communicate by reflection 

We emanation. | | phe 

| So divine a grace, ls 5 

The glorious Daphnis cafts on his illuſtrious race. Dryden. 
may find” a fairer light caſt over the ſame ſcriptures. Faits. 30. 

 yicld or give up without reſerve or condition; as, to ca/? ourſelves 

n God. 31. To inflict; as, to ra blame on a perſon. | 

3 b CasT Away, to ſhipwreck ; as, he waſt caſt away upon the 
1 | 


8. To lay aſide as no longer 


To CasT Away, to laviſh profuſely, to turn to no uſe. 
Our father will not caf? away a life 
So needful to us all. Addiſon. 2 e 
o Car Away, to ruin. States, by an over-ſight in ſome one act 
Wtreaty between them "ind their potent oppoſites, may utterly cal 
WW themſelves for ever. Hooker. CORE 
To Cair Down, to deject the mind. Let him ſee you are much 
| down and afflicted for the ill opinion he entertains of you. Ad- 
Fo CasT Off, to diſcard, to put away; as, to caf? off a miſtreſs. 
o Car Of, to reject ; as, to diſown, and caft off a rule. 
o Casr Of, to diſburthen one's ſelf of; as; to caſt off care, ſhame, 

WWubjeftion. They never fail to exert themſelves, and to c/f off the 


reſſion. Addiſon. 1 1 N ET 5 (2 
behind. Away he ſcours croſs the fields, 


To Car Off, to leave 
„„ che dogs, and gains a wood, LEfrange. f 
o cast OF [among hunters] to let go or ſet looſe ; as, to caſt of 
| he 13 5 WE 3 5 
o Car Out, to reject, to turn out of doors. Thy brat hath been 
art, like to itſelf, no father owning it. Shakeſpeare. Ry 
o Car Out, to vent, to utter, with ſome intimation of negli- 
ee or vehemence. | | . 
Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms, 
= Apainſt the lords and ge of the world: Addiſon. 
lo Casr Up, to compute, to calculate; as, to caſ up an account, 
66 ap the colt of an undertaking (before hand. 
o Car Up, to vomit; as, to caſt any thing ap from the ſtomach. 
3 Caſt up the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryden. 
To CasT, verb neut. 1. To turn the thoughts, to think or contrive ; 
0% in mind. 2. To admit of a form by caſſing or melting. It 
not run thin, ſo as to caſ and mould. Woodward: 3. Among 


= . . 
. nen, to warp, to go out of form. Stuff is ſaid to cat or warp, 
e po cn by its own draught, or moiſture of the air, it alters its flatneſs or 


itneſs. Moxoz. | | 
CAST, irreg. pret, and part. pafſ. I caft or have caſt; being caſt, 
| 1 [4.4 imp. convicted of any crime; alſo the having loſt a 
il proceſs, _ | ; 
W457, ſahß. 1. Motion of the eye. Pity cauſeth a flexion or caſt of 
© alide, which cat of the eye is a geſture of averſion of loathings to 
hold the object. Bacon. 2. (Of the eye) An ogle. 3. (In popu- 
language) ſquinting. 4. The throw of the dice; as, his caft was 
kr and tres, 5. Chance from the caſt of dice, It is an even ca/t 
becher J do or not. 6. Venture from throwing dice. When you 
re brought them to the laſt ca/?, they will offer to come to you. Spen- 
| Venfure all this fortune at a caſt. Dryden. 7. A mould or form. 
Neri poem, but in another ca and figure, Prior. 8. A ſhade, or 
ene) do any colour; as, a coff of red, or of green. g. Exterior 
Marance. New names, new dreſſings, and the modern caſt. Den- 
10 10. Manner, air, mien. A neat caſt of verſe, and the very 
fot the periods. Pope. 11. A throw, the act of caſting,  *. 
This deadly fray, TEA | | 
A caft of dreadful duſt will ſoon allay. Dryden. 
ly 80 ching thrown. Some ſow rye on it with a broad caft; ſome 
A = angle caft, and ſome with a double. Mortimer. 13. State 
7 Wing caſt or thrown. Plato compares life to a game at tables ; 
cap we ſhall have is not in our © hgh but to manage it 


ol e ih 
dat ls, þ ir, 14. The ſpace through which any thing is ron; 


Ne, 17. 


12. To condemn. capitally in a trial; as, to caf? 


only in the following paſſage : 


about 95 miles north-eaſt of Liſbon, 


| eaſt of the city of Mantua. 


ſomethin 


„ 


| 97 a ſtone's caſf from one. 15. A ſtroke, a touch. This was a cf of 

Wood's politics. Sa. | | 

Cas [in falconry] a flight, a couple or ſett of hawks diſmiſſed 
Fom the fiſt. A caſt of merlins, which flying of a gallant height 
over certain buſhes, would beat the birds that roſe down into the 
buſhes, as falcons will do wild fowl over a river. Sidney. _ 

CasT of the Country [with miner] the colour of the earth. 

To be CasT Down, to be afflicted. 

To be at the loft Cat, or at one's wit's end. © 

To CAS a Hawk to the Perch [in falconry] to put her upon it. 

To CasT @ Point in Traverſe [in navigation] is to prick down on 4 
chart any point of the compaſs that any land bears from yon, or to 
find what way the ſhip has made, or on what pcint the ſhip bears at. 
any inſtant. 8 | 

CASTA NEA, Lat. a cheſnut-tree, or the fruit. 

Ca sTAUETS [caſtagnettes, Fr. caſtagnette, It. taflannetas, Sp.] à 
ſort of ſnappers, which dancers of ſarabands tie about their fingers, to 
keep time with when they dance. They had gone together by the 
ears like a pair of ca/tanets. Congreve. * 5 5 
CasTrAwAx, ſalſ. [of caft and way] a perſon abandoned by pro- 
videtice. Leſt when J have preached to others, I myſelf ſhould be a 
caſiatway. Corinthians, Or rather, rejected and thrown aide, like an 
adulterate coin. In the original adoxeu©-. OS | b 

CasTAwar, adj. [from the ſubſt.] uſeleſs, of no value. We only 
remember, at our caſtagvay leiſure, the impriſon'd, immortal ſoul; 
' Raleigh, h 

 Ca'srep, part. pa 


ſſ. of to caſt; but improperly, and found perhaps 
When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho defunct and.dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 
With ca/ied ſlough, and freſh legerity. Shakeſpeare. Ea 
- CasTa'novitz, a town of Croatia, fituated on the river Unna; 
which divides Chriſtendom from Turky ; ſubje& to the - houſe of Au- 
ſtria. Lat. 45 40” N. Long. 17 200 E. | | 
© Ca'srEL-Araconess, a fortreſs of Satdinia; ſituated on the north- 
weſt coaſt of that iſlarid. | 3 
Ca'sTEL-Bar, a town of Ireland, in the county of Mayo, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, about 38 miles north of Gallway. __ 
-  Ca"sTeL-Banco, a city of the province of Beira, in Portugal, 


eaſt of Portalegre, and 35 weft of Alcantara. ; 

Ca'sTEt.-Ropr1G&0, a town of Portugal, in the province of Tra- 
loſmontes, fituated 3o miles north-eaſt of the city of Rodrigo. : 

CasTE'LLA, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, about 5 miles north- 


Ca'sTEL DE Vibe, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, about 12 miles 


* 


 CASTELLAI'N [chatellain, Fr. caſtellano, It. and Sp.] a conſtable or 
keeper of a caſtle. 
CASTE 'LLAMENT 
 CasTE'LLAN [in the Weſt Indies] a pi 
ng more than a ducat. | = 
CasTE'LLAnY [chatellenie, Fr. caftellania, It.) the manour apper- 
taining to a caſtle, the extent of its land and juriidiftion. 
Ca'sTELLATED [from caſle] incloſed within a building of ſtone, 
Sc. as, a fountain, conduit, or ciſtern canſlellated. CES 
CASTELLA'T10, Lat. [a law term] the building of a caſtle without 
the leave of the king. | | | 
 CasTELLO'kuM Operatic, Lat. ſin old records] ſervice of work 
ahd labour, to be done by inferior tenants for the repair or building 
- | 


confect. ] a march- pane caſtle. 5 ö 
&ce of money, in value 


* 


of caſties. 2 | 
© CasTrcLioxs; a fortified town in the dutchy of Mantua, about 
20 miles horth-weſt of the city of Mantua. | 
.  CasT1Le, the name of two inland provinces of Spain, ſituated al- 
moſt in the middle of that kingdom; that towards the ſouth is called 
New Caſtile, and the other Old Caſtile ; Madrid being the capital of 
the former, and Burges of the latter. | | 
CASTILLA'RA, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, ſituated fix miles 
north-eaſt of the city of Mantua. | | 
_ CasT1'LLon, a town of Perigort, in the province of Guienne, in 
France, ſituated on the river Dordonne, 16 miles eaſt of Bourdeaux. 
Ca'sTER, Ca'sroR, or Chr'sTER [of cear den, Sax. of caſtrum, a 
camp. or caſtellum, Lat. a camp or caſtle] ſet at the end of a name of 
a place, intimates there had in that place been a camp, caſtle, Qc. 
of the Romans; as, Lancaſter ; the Saxons chuſing to fix ih thoſe 
aces, ; i | 
b Cas ER [from to caft] 1. He that throws or caſts. 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 
5 Still, further till, I bid the diſcus fly. Pope. | 
2. One that calculates fortunes, A cafter of fortunate figures: Addiſon; 
 Cast1'ric [caſtificus, Lat.] making chaſte, | 
_ Ca"sricaBLE [caftigabilis, of caſligo, to chaſtiſe} worthy ts be 
_— ; | 
TO Ca'sTIGaTE [caſtigare, It: caſtigàr, Sp; caſtigatum, Lat. 
chaſtiſe, to correct. To bitte thy 1 5 . g 
| Ca'sTIGaTED, moun agi. chaſte, correct, pure; as, a caſligated 


ſtile. Ft = 
Lat. caftigatione, It. caftigatio, Lat.] 1. Penance, 


3 & 


90 


CasT1GA'TION 

diſcipline. 
_ Faſting and prayer, | 
With ca/tigation, exerciſe devout. Shakeſpeare. 2 

2. Chaſtiſement, puniſhment, correction. The ancients had theſe 

njectures touching their floods and r e ſo as to frame 
* into an hypotheſis for the caſtigation of the exceſſes of generation. 
Hale. Their caftigations were accompanied with en- 
couragements. Boyle, 5 f 5 a 

CasTica'ToRY, of or pertaining to chaſtiſement ; punitive, in order 
to amendment. Penalties inflicted either probatory, ca/tigatory, or 
exemplary. Bramball. 


3. Emendation. 


. Ca'srING of Drapery [in painting] ſignifies a free, eaſy, negligend 
way of cloathing any figure. : 
_ CasTiNG of Timber Work. See Ca'sinG of Timber Work. 


_ Ca'sring [in foundery] is the running of melted metal into 4 
mould ꝓrepared for that purpoſe. * To CasT, verb ncuHt 


bl _ 
a 


Clhyrs - 


es 


Gaxrine fin falconry] is any thing given an hawk to purge und 
Cleanſe his gorge. 8. | | 


CasTinG [with joiners] wood is ſaid to caſt or warp, when it 
Tthoots or ſhrinks by moiſture, air, ſun, &c. See To Case, werb 


neut, ; 
_ Ca'sTING*NET [of caft and net] a net to be thrown into the water. 

Cafting-nets did rivers bottoms ſweep May. | DF 
Ca'sTLE [caftellum, Lat. chateau, Fr. caftello, It. caftille, Sp. ca- 
tell, Port.] 1. A ſtrong place fortified by nature or art, or both, ; — 
Pro- 


an enemy's aſſaults. 2. Caſtles in the air [chateaux 4 Eſpagne 
jects imaginary and without reality; as, Hy 
\ | ; To build CasLEs in the air. | | 
Lat. In ſumma inanitate werſari. Fr. Faire des chateaux en Epagne 
{in Spain.) H. Ger. Schloeſter in die luft bauen. It. Far caſlelli in 
aria. That is, to have our dependance on impoſſibilities, or at leaſt 
improbabilities : or to form vain projects which have no grounds, 
and to build our hopes of ſucceſs on ſuch unſtable foundations. | 
Prow CASTLE 15 a ſhip] is the riſe or elevation of the prow over 
the uppermoſt deck towards the mizzen. N | 
"+ Stern CasTLE [in a ſhip] the whole elevation that ranges on the 
PR INE the laſt deck, where the officers cabins and places of aſſem- 
n To Cas TIE, a term uſed at cheſs play. 
Ca'sTLED, adj. [from caſtle] provided 
Ca/tled elephants o'erlook the town. Dryden. 7 
CasrIESs [in heraldry] are emblems of grandeur and magnificence; 
they alſo denote ſanctuary and ſafety ; they are given for arms to ſuch 
as have reduced them. by main force, or have been the firſt that mount- 


ed their walls; either by open aſſault, or by eſcalade: alſo to one that 


has defeated ſome enemy, or taken ſome priſon of note, .who bore 
them in his banner or , 15 5 Gf ; * Nabe 14 
Cas TIE so {I ſuppoſe corrupted from Caſtile ſoap. on.] A 
ſort of ſoap. I have a — from à ſoap-boiler, deſiring me to write 
upon the preſent duties on caßle foap, Addiſon, © © 
. Cas'TLE-ca'rEY, a market town of Somerſetſhire, three miles 


- 


from Wincanton, and 125 from London. Here is a mineral water, 
of the ſame kind as that of Epſom. | $8 
© Ca'sTLE-Ri'sING, an ancient borough town of Norfolk, ſituated 
near the ſea coaſt, three miles from Lynn, and 97 from London. It 
gives title of baron to the duke of Norfolk, and ſends two members 
to parliament. | . Ne 
* Ca'"srLE Ward, or CasTiE Guard [of caftle'and ward of guar 
an impoſition or tax laid upon ſuch as dwell within a certain compaſs 
of any caſtle, towards the maintaining of thoſe who watch and ward 
in the ſame; alſo the circuit itſelf inhabited by ſuch as are ſubje to 
this ſervice.” e 5 9 W 
__ Ca'sriing [from 200 
timely. An abortive, rather 
a, . | N 
Ca'sToN, or Ca'nesTON, a market town of Norfolk, on the river 
Bure, 128 miles from London. | 3 
_ Ca'sTror [Fr. Sp. Port. and Lat. caffore. It.] 1. A wild beaſt, call- 
ed a bever. 2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver. 1 


the young of any beaſt brought forth un- 
rely upon the urine of a ca/ ing's bladder. 


_ CasTor [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in 


Gemini. 

Cas rox and Pol Lux [in meteorology] a fiery meteor which at ſea 
appears ſticking ſometimes to a part of the ſhip, in form of one, two, 
or even three or four balls. When one is ſeen alone it is more pro- 
perly called helena, which poxtends the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm to 

e yet behind; two are denominated Caffor and Pollux, and ſome- 
times Tyndarides, which portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm. Cham- 
"bers. "Theſe meteors have lately been found to be electrical fire. 

Casrox [in geography] a market town of Lincolnſhire, 120 
miles from London, built by Hengiſt, on a tract of ground, which he 
encompaſſed with an ox's hide cut into thongs, purſuant to a grant of 
Vortigern, and was thence called Thuang-Caſtor, 7. e. "Thong- 


Caſtle. Ve es 5 | 
' CasTo'rEUM * 8 medicine made of the Jiquor con- 
tained in little bags near 
fions, and uſed to fortify the head and the nervous parts. Theſe 
| bags are about the bigneſs of a gooſe's egg, and found indifferently in 
males and females ; when taken off, the matter condenſes, fo as to be 
reduced to a D which is oily, of a ſharp bitter taſte and ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell. 5 1 AY 
© Ca8TRAMETA'TION 
a pitching of tents, or the art of encamping an army. _ 
 CasTRA'NGULA [with botaniſts] the herb brown-wort or water- 
F ; ; 
To Ca'sTRATE. 

Lat.] 1. To geld or cut an animal. 
from an author's work. Es | 
"CasTRA'TION [of caſtrate] 1. The act of gelding. The largeſt needle 
ſhould be uſed in taking up the ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration. Sharp. 
2. The taking away from an author's work. | ey oh 
. Ca'sTrRATVURE [cafiratura, Lat.] a caſtration or gelding, 
_ Ca'srrEs, a city 
of Tholouſe. „ | 

* Ca'srrEL, or Ka'sTREL [cercerelle, Fr. with falconers] à Kind of 
hawk, which in ſhape very much reſembles a lanner ; but as to ſize 
like the hobby: the game proper to it is the growſe, a fowl com- 
mon in the north of England, and elfewhere. 

CasTRE'NSIAN [caftrenſes, of _— Lat.] belonging to a camp. 
Ca'sTRO, the capital of the iſle of Chiloe, on the coaſt of Chili, 

in South America. 1 5 e 
* CasrTo, is alſo the name of a town, in the territory of Otranto, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about ſeven miles ſouth of Otranto. | 
_  Ca'sTRO-MARINO, a town in 1 of Algarva, in Portugal, 
_ ftuated near the mouth of the river Guadiana, on the confines of An- 


daluſia. 5 ; 
anted where a tenant in 


[chatrer, Fr. cafirare, It. cafirar, Sp. of caſtrate, 
2. To take away the ä part 


1 


h 3 251 6: | 
Cs Confimili [in law} a writ of entry p 
courteſy, or tenant for term of life, or for the life of another, alien- 
75 or makes over land in fee, or in tail, or for the term of another's 
1 hn ee "IS 
asu Matrimonit pretecuti [in law] @ writ Which lies again a man 


or furniſhed with caſtles, 


beaver's groin; good in convul- 
hates to 


(of caſtra, camp, and metior, Lat. to meaſure} | 


repreſented full-faced.: and not ſhewing 


of Languadoc, in France, about 35 miles eat 


Puniſhment of crimes, particularly among ſoldiers and ſailors. 


- CAT 


for refufing' in teafonable time to marry a woman, who hah drt 
him lands upon that condition. 3 | 
a writ of entry given 1 ſtatute of Glouceſter, | 


Casv proviſo, a writ 
caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of life, 
rail, and Bes for him in reverſion againſt the alien, La. 
Ca'svar [caſuel, Fr. caſuale, It. cafudl, *. 5 N Lat.) h 
pening by chance, accidental, not certain. at which feemeth * 
227 2p ſubject to fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of 00 
aleigh, . fa 
- Ca'svarry [of caſual] accidentally,” by chance, 
ne advantage I now caſually remember. Dryden. 
© Ca'svarnrss fof caſual] actidentalneſs. - | 
Ca'svaLTy [of caſual] 1. An unforeſeen accident, that ſaſſ q 
ly by chance, not d ; as, it happened by mere eaſuy. 
hance that produces unnatural death. In particular nations, yi, 
the ſpace of two or three hundred years, notwithſtanding all cal 
the number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory, i 
_ Casvatry [with tinners] a ſtrong matter which is ſeparated fg 
tin ore by waſhing. _ | 
Ca'suLe, or Ca'suBLE [chaſuble, Fr.] a veſtment for à og 


Feten [eaſuife, Fr. cafuifta It. and Sp. of ca/us, Lat.) d 
ſkilled in reſolving caſes of conſcience. Caſuiſis too rigid and to; 
are equally dangerous, St. Evremond. | 
Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree. 
And ſoundeſt caſuiſis doubt. Pape. | 
Casv1'sr1car [of caſuiſt] of or pertaining to a caſuiſt, relatigt 
caſes of conſcience, containing the doctrine thereof. The prafy 
caſuiſtical, that is the principal vital part of their religion, ſayourw 
little. of ſpirituality. South, Ho 

Ca'suvisTRY [of caſuiſt] the doctrine of caſes of conſcience; 
ſcience of a caſuiſt. Chicane in furs, and caſviftry in lawn, Pg. 
__ Ca"sure [ca/ura, Lat.] a falling. | 
Car [catus, Lat. chat, Fr. Gatto, It. Gato, Sp. and Pon. tin 

Du. and L. Ger. kat;, H. 3 a domeftic creature that kills nix 
e naturaliſts commonly reckon the loweſt order of the leon 

cies. | 
ha Mhen candles are out, all Cars are grey. Fr. Dans h nut, K 

chats ſont gris. It. Opni cuffia (coife for women) & buona per la mi 
(is good in the dark.) This proverb is generally ineant of vom 
intimating that in the dark all are alike. | | 
' A. ſcalved Car fears coſd water. Fr. Chat echau? crain l ai frig 
or, a burnt child dreads the fire. See Burwt. 

You can have no more of a Car than her skin. Fe: 

That is, you muſt not expect more of a perſon than he is ck 
of performing. \ | | 

A muffled Car is no good mouſer. Catta guantata non pigia ru, 

It. Spoken to them who fet about their work with their glow 8 
any thing elſe on that is cumberfome. 725 | 

Tee: The Car loves fifth, but the ts loth to wet ber feet, 
Fr. Le chat aime le poifſon, mais il maine pas a mouiller i jut 

Taken from the obſervation of cats being very cautious or tea 


without ig. 
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wet places. : | 
AA Ca may ſook at a king. 
This is a ſaucy proverb, generally made uſe of by pragmatcly 
ſons, who muſt needs be cenfuring their ſuperiors, & % things h) l 
worſt handle, and carry them beyond their bounds ; for tho pealas 
may look at and honour great men, patriots and potentates, jet d 
are not to ſpit in their faces. | | 
Before the Car can lick ber ear, that is, never. 
8 LP or ſea veſſel ſo called. | | 
o turn CAT in pan, to chan 5 ; 
Car inthe Pan Limaglbed 3 to be rightly written caflhen, ! 
coming from catipani, revolted governors, An unknown correp® 
dent imagines very naturally, that it is corrupted from cate in f. 
Johnſon.) There is a cunning which we in England call, the wk 
of the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man ſays tb . 
ther, he lays it as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon. 4 
Car n repreſents falſe friendſhip, or à dec 


flattering frien | 2 Wight. 
an emblem of liberty, becauſe it naw 
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Car ſin heraldry] is _C.rour 
ſhut up; and therefore the Burgundians, &c. bora ile, 
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their banners, to intimate that they could not endure ſervitude: 1 
a bold and daring creature, and alſo cruel to its enemy, and 7 
gives over till it has deſtroyed it, if poſſible. It is alſo watchful 5 
terous, ſwift, pliable, and has ſuch nerves, that if it falb to 
place never ſo high, it ſtill alights on its feet; and therefore m 
note thoſe who have ſo much foreſight, that whatſoever befals 
they are ſtill upon their guard. In coat armour they mul an, 
one fide of it, but bol 
eyes and both their ears. Argent three cats in pale ſable, 1s the ® 
of the family of Keat of Devonſhire. 1 

Car- A-Mounr, or CaT-A=-MOUNTAIN, a mongrel or widen. f 

CaT-CALL, a very diſagreeable fort of pipe or ſqueaking wil 
late years but too well known at the play-houſes, for condemmis] 
A young lady at the theatre conceived a paſſion for a notorion 
that headed a party of catca/ls. Spectator. 

Gib Car, a boar cat. : 
_ CarT-neaD 175 2 ſhip] a piece of timber with ſhivers 
with a rope and iron hook, to trice up the anchor from 
the top of the fore-caſtle. | 
- CaT-mint [with botaniſts] a plant which cats mu 


eat. | 5 168 
a whip with nine laſhes knotted, and led i 


the hauſ 2 
ch delight'® 
' Cat-vnine-tailt, 


Von dread reformers of an impiors age, 


; ” > f 3 Von h h 
You awful cat-o- nine taili to the itage, Rr” ul * S or ho 
This once be juſt, Prologue to Vanbrugh A 3 6 05 25 . Tm | 


\ CaT-rEar, a pear in ſhape like a hen's egg, . 


tober. | : f an td an 
Cars. roor [with botahlſts an herb, otherwiſe cle 2 * LE the da 
Cars. Tal [with botaniſts] a ſort of long, round fu alſo 3 kind LOGUE 
in winter time grows upon nut- trees, pine · trees, G. rech or thi 
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n bears a ble like rhe til of ear; which fome call ret 
| 4 cat was the hietoglyphic of 


+ ice. y : — ; F 0 4 
er, bort the ancient Egyptians]-ac# wind FO amon 
1 q de moon, and on that account, cats wer 0 gt Me Gaal oy 


em, as to receive their aq a 2 Nero fen, that from the 


les erefted to their Ono. ſo familiar to the Egyptians, it came to 


Berogl phical way of N | into nome, by Seſoſtris, the 
. paſs, "4 170 e divifion of Egypt e nome, were dedicated) were 
eat men of the | 


i hom th 
1 Wn « temples of the nomes by mer hie- 
| Ar, a lyon, a ſcarabœus, 
, hics; as by an ox, à cat, à dog, a goat, 2 9 , oo 
1 gy ch 12 a hippopotamus; an this, a wr a hawk, a 

3 ; and were worſhipped by the nomes In the ſhape of theſe creatures: 
3 Feawton's Chr mol. p. 228. See Baceuvs and BEHEMO'rH, compared 
Fackfmn's Antig. Vol. III. G. 215. 
r. 


ith Romans i. 22, 23. and a . 
518 [ iſt, and Hh nE, a baptiſt] 
CaTABATTIST [of xare, again n 


7 from, or that refuſes bapt 
We Jbanward, And Sanne, to dip, 2 term: of reproach, as I ful 
a, given to them, Who adminiſtered the ordinance in that form. See 
 /-:d Not. in Philoflorg. p. 366. 5 8500 
F 1 ge Rab. i. e. deſcending, the ſouth node or 
on's-tail, fo called, becauſe it goes down exaQtly againſt the dra- 
5 Caracarur'atiCE [of xatz and xa gr, Gr.] medicines which 
ige downwards. 5 0 
Argen $TIC ors and xabS Gr.] cauſticks by reflection. 
Caracav'sric Curve [in catoptrieks] a curve or crooked line, 
hich is formed by joining the points of concourſe of ſeveral reflected 
31s [Lat. aaa, Gr. abuſe, in rhetoric] a figure 
pp ns ae, the uſe of a word out of its more ict 
Id pro er acceptation. See ABusfo, and read there, as worſhip, 
o' Ariatly ſpeaking ap 

ed to magifrate; and women.“ Set CATACHRESTICAL. 

WE Caraciar'sTiCal [raraxgnrit®, Gr. abuſive] contrary to pro- 
Sr uſe, far fetched, ſtrained. A catachreſtical and far derived ſimili- 
Ne it holds with men. Brown. | © | 
2 Pind. Pyth. * v. 253. Schol: He calls the mother ſomewhat 
Eachreſtically, a cozy, — one cow inſtead of one woman. Append. 
Theſaurum H. Stephani Conſtantin. &c. 


ara 


epreſented in their ſepulchres or 


- 


1 
1 
— 


/cLasts [xaraxhacis, of ravaxaau, Gr. to break] a frac- 
Wee it is ſometimes uſed for a diſtortion, and ſometimes for a con- 
ion of the muſcles of the eye. OPS | 
WCaraciis [of ara, below, and anus, Gr. the ſcapula] the firſt 
ſo called, becauſe of its fituation near the clavicula. "i 
erer [in anatomy] the rib otherwiſe called the ſubclavian, 
WCAarA'CLYSM [xaeraxivou©, Gr.] a deluge, an inundation or over- 
ing with water; uſed generally of the univerfal deluge. 
WC a'Tacouss = improbably of zaraxups, Gr. to cauſe ſleep] 
in grottos about three leagues from Rome, where the primitive 
iſtians are ſaid to have hid themſelves in time of perſecution; and 
re alſo to have buried the martyrs; and on that account they are 
WW viſited out of a principle of devotion : but anciently the word ca- 
ub was only underſtood” of the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
Mr. Monro, in the Phil. 7. * 1 7 the catacombs to have 
en originally the ſepulchres of t omans. P. Richelet, who 
derſtands the 1 in its +/t reference, i. e. to martyrs, ſays, that 
es are convey'd from thence into all carbolie countries, after hav- 
been chriſtened by the name of ſome faint. SeeBxaxnprum. 
BFCaraco'num [Lat. in ancient architeQure] a term uſed when the 
iter of a pillar is not of height proportionable to its breadth. 
WCaracou'srics [of xara and d, of any, Gr. to hear] a 
Wence which treats of reflected ſounds, or that explains the nature and 
Wperties of echoes ; otherwiſe called cataphonics. * 
WCaTAaDio'PTRICAL Teleſcope 
—ccting teleſcope. . | 985 N 
C4 TaproME [catadromu;, Lat. ær ?., of d., Gr. a race] 
i or place where horſes run for prizes; alfo an engine like a crane, 
Wciently uſed by builders in raifing or letting down any great 


I 


iht. j 
a'TapuRts, places where the waters of a river fall with a great 


We Carara'ico [in painting, ſculpture, or architecture] a decora- 


ae raiſed on a ſcaffold of timber, to ſhew a coffin or tomb in a fune- 
, Bn folemnity. 5 ; oy 

ou! ern [raraypua, of var, Gr. ptæp. which in compoſition 
% en augments the . and ay, Gr. to break; with oe] 
; (1 breaking of bones, or a ſeparation of the continuity of the h 
e of the body, . 
1. Caran rics [xarayparixa, Gr.] remedies proper for the con- 


ung and knitting broken bones. A catagmatic emplaiſter. Wi/e- 


Cxracrarh [varay;aPn Gr.) the firſt draught of a picture. 


tle, Caraiteric erſe, a Greek or Latin yerſe, wanting one ſyl- 
1 ile ; it is Called carmen pendulum by Trapezuntius; and 1s derived 
wi mM zaraamywy, Gr. to ſtop or ceaſe. See BxacrycaTALECTIC and 


LEMIST1IC, | 
ine? world [raranrhic, of kara and Mapa, Gr. to take] 


| diſeaſe fo called; this is a lighter 


(EF og (with e 
wl apoplexy or epilepſy. here is a diſeaſe called a catalepfir, 


1 1 rein the patient is ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or motion, 
wr" "Bragg in the ſame poſture in which the diſeaſe ſeizeth him. 
a . : | Tos 


GTA LLA Lin law] chattels. 1 4 
g ATA LLIS 2 nomine difiriftionis, a writ lying for rent due in a 
aneh or ho e, and warrants a man to take the gates, doors or 
Hess by way of diſtreſs, | N 

4: AbLIS reddendis, a writ which lies, where goods having been 
and u 1 perſon to keep for a time, are not delivered upon de- 
ar the day appointed. . SLA 

Feten [catalogus, Lat. xatatoy®, Gr. ] a liſt of names either 
Car or things, one by one; as, a printed catalogue of books, Qc. 
Dare M14, a province of Spain, bounded by the Pyrenean 


"untains, which 


propriated to God, by a catachreſis may be ap- 


[with aſtronomers) is the ſame as a - 


divide it from France, on the north; by the Me- 


CAT 


* 


diterratieat on the eaſt and ſouth; and by the provinces of Arragon 2 

and Valencia on the weſt. 9 | 

__ Caramer'nta [cara Gr.] womens monthly courſes, the 

menſes. FRO! ! | — i 
Ca'TamiTE [catamitus, Lat. of xara and p99, Gr. hire] a boy 

kept for unnatural practices. T | | 


CaTAmou'nTAIN [of cat and mountain) a fierce animal reſembling 
a cat. The glaring catamountain. Pope and Arbuthnot. 

_ CaTa'Nia, a city and ſea- port town of Sicily, about 35 miles north 
of Syracuſe, near the foot of. Mount Etna; by the eruptions from 
whence it ſuffered greatly in the years 1669, and 1693 ; the cathe- 
dral and great part of the city were overturned in a moment by the 
lat, arid 18000 people periſhed. It is a biſhop's ſee. | 
 CaTaPASM [zaranacpa, of xaranazgow, Gr. to {prinkle, and from 
thence (by a figure) to variegate] a dry medicine made of powders, 
and ſprinkled upon the ſkin for diverſe purpoſes. Ca/tel. Renov. 

CaTAPE'LTA [among the ancients] an inſtrument of puniſhment. 
It conſiſted in a kind of preſs, compoſed of planks, between which the 
criminal was cruſh'd. 5 | 

Ca'TaPHRACT [cafaphradus, Lat.] a horſeman in complete ar 
mour, Archers and ſlingers cataphracts and ſpears. Milton. 

CaTAPHOo“NIi Ss. See CATAcouS Ties. 2 : 

CaTa'PHORA Lx , Gr.] a diſeaſe in the head, which cauſes 
heavineſs and deep ſleep, the ſame as coma, 

CaTAPHRY'GIANS [ſo called of Phrygia their country] they held 
many extravagant opinions broach'd by 83 an impoſtor in the 
latter part of the ſecond century, who under covert of tlioke pRORHE= 
TIC pifts, with which he pretended to be endued, revived (as Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves from Euſebius, &c.) the exploded errors of 
Tatian, and the Encratites ; but, withal, ned upon them by mak- 
ing /econd marriages only unlawful : he alſo introduced ſin Euſebius 
eropoberno, i. e. Ehafted by laav] frequent faſtings, and annual faſting 
days — and feeding upon aried meats. He adds, that the Cataphry- 
gians brought in alfo ſeveral other ſuperſtitions ; ſuch as were the doc- 
trine of ghet, and of their puniſhment in purgatory, and oblations 
for mitigating that puniſhment, as Tertullian teaches in his books De 
Anima & De Monogamia, All theſe ſuperſtitions, ſays he, the apoſ- 

tle refers to, 1 Ti. iv. 1, 2, 3. and then adds, that tho” ſome ſtop was 
ut to the Cataphrygian chriſtianity, by provincial councils, till the 
fourth century; yet, the Roman . emperors then turning chriſtian, and 
eat multitudes of heathens coming over in outward profeſſion, theſe 
found the Catapbhrygian chriſtianity more ſuitable to their old principles 
os, religion in outward forms and ceremonies, holy days, and 
doctrines of ghoſts, than the religion of the /xcere chriſtians ; where- 
fore they readily fided with the Cataphrygian chriſtians, and efablihed 
that chriſtianity before the end of the fourth century. Newton's Ob 
ſerwvations on Daniel and Revelat. p. 196, 200—202. . But after all, 
there is another, and perhaps 'a more important query, belong- 
ing to this affair. Dupin and Spanheim tell as (and the latter ſup- 
ports it on the aſſertion of Epiphanius) that Montanus made no inno- 
vation in the faith: but, with ſubmiſſion to 5h, Tertullian, and 
thoſe other cotemporary authors from whom Euſebius has borrowed 
his account of Montaniſm, are far better authorities than ſo late {not 
to ſay ſo 7277570 a writer as Epiphanius: I ſay intereſted, for a rea- 
fon which I ſhall ſoon aſſign. Montanus (ſays the author cited by 
Euſebius) when under his prophetic fit and extaſy, began © v xxs 
tro, 7. e. to throw out ſtrange and novel exprefſions.” — And 
ſpeaking of his two gifted ſiſters, he ſays, © Their mind was laid 
aſleep from the true ATH; — and that they alſo in their fits ſpake 
eMoTgrorgotrus, i: e. in a foreign way”. And ſpeaking of the enſu- 
ing councils, by which their prophetic claim was examined, he ſays, 
They examined theſe mg:o@a72; koyes, i. e. hew [or novel] ſpecches, 
and found them to be profane, and rejected the nexesy:” It ſhoùld 
not be diſſembled, that ſome of theſe Arange or nove/ expreſſions which 
Montanus and his aſſoeiates thtew out, may relate to their condemn- 
ing ararriage, and commanding to abſtain from mars ; but that ſome- 
thing more was at the bottom, I ſuſpect, for the following reaſons: 
Tertullian (who flouriſhed about the cloſe of this century) in his tract 
De welandis Virginibus (which he wrote after he turned Montaniſt) 
lays, That in Montanus, Chriſt fulfilled that promiſe; When He, 

e ſpirit of truth, is come, He ſhall lead you into ALI. truth ; and that, 
by this ſpirit, not only directions are given with reference to diſcipline, 
but alſo that the Scx1yTUREs are explaineg; and the intelleft reformed; 
and, in a word, that the diſpenſation of the ſpirit under Montanus, 
was to that of the Jewiſh prophets and the geſpel, what maturity [ot 
adult age] is to infancy and youth.” And accordingly, in his treatiſe 
againſt Praxeas, on the TxIxtrx, he confeſſes more than once, that 
he was jam infirufior, i. e. now better qualified and furniſhed to write 
on that ſubject than before. But what zaint he (and others from him) 
might receive from this ſeducing ſpirit on that head [ Socrat. Hiftor. ed. 
Steph. lib. 1. c. 23. ] ſhall be conſidered elſewhere. I would only add, 
that Epiphanius, and the main body of the conſabftlantialiſs, in the 
fourth and ſucceeding centuries, rejecting the prophetic claim of Mon- 
tanus, and yet admitting hi explication of the Trinity for true, would 
of courſe ſuppoſe that he made no innovation here. See the words 

Branveum, MonTanm, and Gwosries. | | 

CATAPLA'SM 2 Fr. cataplaſim, It. cataplaſmus, Lat. 
tæramνEẽW, of xd\w and nheoow, Gr. to mix, or rather to form 
a poultice, a ſoft moiſt application. Warm cataplaſins diſeuſs. Ar- 


buthnot. Bp ; | 
CaTaro'TIUM [Lat. zaraworio, Gr.] a mixture to be ſwallowed 
Ja diſeaſe like to, or a ſym-. 


* 


without chewing; a pill. 
CaTa'pTos1s [Lat. x rr f , Gr, 
tom of, the falling ſickneſs. 
CYTapvuLT [tatapulta, Lat.] an engine uſed anciently for throw- 
ing ſtones. The baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quarrels, as alſo 
the catapults. Camden. ” 
"CxTaru'tTa [Lat. xdlanixrr;, Gr.] a military machine, uſed 
among the ancients, for throwing large darts or javelins. | | 
l Cararu “ria ſin botany] à medicinal plant called the leſſer 
33 [zaTeguxin;, Gr] a caſcade, a high ſteep place or 
recipice in the channel of a river, canſed by rocks or other obſtacles 
| doping courſe of its ſtream, fo that the water falls with grear 
| | Impe» 


* 


CAT. 
Impetuoſity and ndiſe ; as, the caara®: of the Nile, Danube, Qt. alſo 


& tiood-gate, a ſluice or lock in a river. 
„the c,,. 
Of heav'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour 
Rain day and night. Dan! ̃ 
| CaTaracrT [with occuliſts] is a ſuffuſion of ſight, ariſing from a 
little film, or ſpeck; which ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the 
eye, and getting before the 
of two ſorts, either | | | | 
Incipient CaTaRAacT, or beginning, is only a ſuffuſion, when little 
clouds, motes and flies, ſeem to hover before the eyes. | 
Confirmed CaTaRACT, is when the apple of the eye is either wholly 


or in part, covered and overſpread with a little thin ſkin, ſo that the 


fire to any thing adjacent, 


* 


| enſues, and danger of being ſtifled. 


in particular, it 


as, to catch the breeze of breathing air. Addiſon, 3. 
to ſeize any thing by purſuit. I ſay him run after a gilded butterfly, 


11. To receive any infection or diſeaſe. 


rays of light cannot have due admittance to the eye; alſo a diſeaſe in 
the eyes of a hawk. Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewiſe 
much acrimony ; for it cleanſeth the eyes: it is good alſo for ca- 
taratts. Bacon. | 5s re? | 
. CaTa'ro, the capital of a territory of the ſame name in the Vene- 
tian Dalmatia, about 25 miles ſouth eaſt of Raguſa. 
Cara“ RRH [catarrbus, Lat. of x . of xatappec, 
down] a flux or defluction of a ſharp, ſerous humour from the glands 


about the head and throat, upon the parts adjacent; generally occa- - 


fioned by a diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, or cold, whereby 
what ſhould paſs by the ſkin ouzes out upon thoſe glands, and occaſi- 
ons irritations. | | 
„ CaranRRH of 
the back- bone, happening when certain lymphatic veſſels are broken, 
which ſurround that bone. ER 5 n 
-CaTa'rRHAL, or CA TA RRHOvs [from catarrh] relating to a ca- 
tarrh, proceeding from a catarrh; as, a catarrhal fever, and a ca- 
tarrhous leucophlegmatic conſtitution. Viſeman. | YE 
 Cara'trtvs Sufocatorius, Lat. a ſuffocating rheum, ſeated in the 
larynx and epiglottis, which it conſtringes, ſo that the glandules a- 
the throat are ſwelled, whereupon. a. difficulty of breathing 


© p< 80-5 & - +} Set) 
kind of dropſy, the ſame as a- 


» 


* 


RCA [xaTacagxe, Gr.] a 
naſarca. | 


 CaTaAsA 


_ CaTascna'smos [of rare, and oxate, Gr. to ſcarify] a ſcarifi- 


cation; | | 3 = i £7 
: Cara'sT as1s, Lat; [in anatomy] an extenſion or ſtretching out of 
an animal body towards the lower parte. 
CaTASTASIS [x, Gy a ſtate, or conſtitution. 
CaTASTASIS 55 a phyſical ſenſe] is applied to the conſtitution of 
the air, or ſeaſons of the year; the diſpoſition of the body, to the 
conſtitution or ſtate of any thing (for ſuch is its general import); and 
ſignifies the reſtitution of a bone or member to its 
priſtine place, VVV 
__ CaTa'sTrROPHE [Lat. zatareoÞn, of xarargÞw, of Few, Gr. to 
turn] 1. The change or revolution of a dramatic poem, or the turn 
which unravels the intrigue, and terminates the piece. That philo- 
ſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe cataſtrophes are unhappy with re- 
lation to the principal characters. Dennis. 2. The end or iſſue of a 
buſineſs, the fatal or tragical concluſion of any action; or of a man's 
life. Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible and portentus 
ous cataſtrophe that nature ever yet ſaw ; an elegant and habitable earth 
quite ſhatter d. Woodward. das aptly * 1 
CATATHUMPTON, or KATATHUMPTON, an humourous word uſed | 
by way of ridicule, to fignify a ſtrong or forcible argument. 
low word, and unworthy to be adopted.  . | 
* To Caren, irr. verb aftive ; pret. I catch'd, or caught; I have 
catch'd, or caught; part. paſſ. catched, or caught [probably of 
capto, Lat. or of ketſan, Du. to purſue cloſe] 1. To lay hold of 
with the hand, to ſnatch, intimating the ſuddenneſs of the action. 
When ke-roſe againſt me, I caught him by his beard and ſmote him. 
1 Samuel. 2. Io ſtop a thing flying, to receive en it paſſes; 
o overtake, 


and, when he caugbt it, he let it go again. Shakeſpeare.. 4. To ſtop 
any thing falling. A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up eggs, 
and catching them again. Spectator. 5. To enſnare, to entangle or 
hold in a trab. Theſe methods of reaſoning, are more adapted to 
catch and ꝑntangle the mind, than to inſtruct. Locke, 6. To receive 
ſuddenly ; das, to catch fire or flame. 7; To faſten ſuddenly upon, to 
ſeize. His head caught hold of the oak. 2 Samuel, 8. To ſeize un- 
expectedly. To cash ſomething out of his mouth, that they might 
accuſe him, St. Luke. 9. To ſeize eagerly. They have caught up 
every thing greedily, with buſy minute curioſity. Pope, 10. To ſeize 
upon the affections, to pleaſe, to charm. | 5 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the far, 
But caught myſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. Dryden. 


I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught . 
4 Of you that yet are well. Shakeſpeare. - . 
Ladies expoſe their necks and arms to the open air, which the men 
could not do, without catching cold. Addiſen. 12. To catch at; to 
endeavour ſuddenly to lay hold on. Make them catch at all oppor- 


, 


tunities of ſubverting the ſtate. Aadiſon. 7 


To Caren, verb 

ſee Car . A 2 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 

And run among the ranks. Adenin... 11 

2. Applied to the ſudden ſpreading and communication of flame or 


When the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, F 

Ihe catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 
The palace of Deipſhobus aſcends 8 

In ſmdky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 
Caren [from the verb] 1. Seizure, the act of ſeizing Whatever 


neut. 1. To be contageous, to ſpread infection; 


hides or flies. | 
23 + Taught by his 

His eye that ev'n 6 
» That ſhe would fain the catch of Strephon fly. 
2. The act of taking quickly from another. Ns 


open eye, 
ge mark her trodden grab PEE 
Sidney, 
uires placed 


Kan 


ene over againſt another, and taking the voice by catches anthem- 


I 


| Aon. 6. Advantage, taken ho 


pupil, intercepts the rays of light; and is 


Gr. to flo, 


the Spinal Marrow; a falling out of the marrow of 


A very 


both propoſitions 


AF 
£5 


. 


wiſe, give great pleaſure. Jane's A prize or-boaty.; 4. A Nen 
witty ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, where one catches it om another 


Catebes were ſung,” and healths went round. Prior. 5. Watch Ny 
poſture of ſeizing. Both lay upon the. catch for a great action. 4. 
d, laid on; as, a catch of vit. 


Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, Es 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. 
7. The thing caught, profit, advantage. Hector ſhall have 
catch, if he Pack out either of your brains. Shakeſpeare. 
interval of action, a ſnatch. It has been writ by catches with nen 
intervals. Locke, g. A taint, a ſlight contagion, We retain a catch! 
thoſe pretty ſtories. Glanville. 10. Any thing that catches and hol 
Caren, a fort of ſwift failing ſea-veſſel, leſſer than a jy, ; 
built, that it will ride in any ſea whatſoever. _ ; 
Carens [in a clock] thoſe parts that hold by hooking and cy, 
ing hold of. 8 : 
CATCH-FLY, a flower, 
they are frequently a trap for flies. | 
Arch and HoLD [with wreſtlers] a running and catching q 
another. * | ; wb ory» +1 | | 1 
Caren Land [in Norfolk] ſome ground ſo called, becauſe f] 
not known to what pariſh it belongs; and that miniſter that ji yy 
the tithes of it, enjoys it for that year. | 
CaTcn-Pell [of catch and poll] a ſerjeant or bailiff. Though m 
it be uſed as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeen; 
have been uſed without reproach, for ſuch as we now call ſerjeary 
the maee, or any other that uſes to arreſt men upon any cauſe. C 
Another monſter, V | 
+ - /Sullenof aſpect, whom the vulgar call DO 
A catch-poll, whoſe polluted hands the gods, 
With force incredible, and magre charms, 
Erſt have endu'd, if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulders lay, 
Met oft Of debtor. 5 John Philips. ä | 
Carcu-Word.[a term in printing] the laſt or ſingle word at iel 
tom of a page, which begins the next page. | 
Creux [of catch} 1. He that catches. 2. That in wid x 
thing is caught. Scallops will move ſo ſttongly, as to leap outd' 
catcher wherein they are caught. ONE 
Careum contagious ; as, a 
See To Caren. 
Mocking is Carcvins. 


Dy, 
4 Prex 
8. Ahn 


the ſlalks of which are ſo clanay, i 


11 7 


_—_ 
4 


catching or contagious diſtnjt 


A reprimand of mockery. 


 CaTECHE'TICAL,;.pertaining to catechiſing, confiſting.gf qui 
and anſwers. ' Socrates introduced a chatechetical method of hig | 1 
he wquld aſk. his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, till he ci Pa'TER 
him oht of his own: mouth. Addiſon. © ince c 
 CaTecne'Ticaily [from catechetical] by way of quelin a eaſt 
and avi_nr,. Ge... 2. | | | pA TER 
To 'Ca'tECHlsE [catechifer, Fr. catechizzare, It. catechiur.$, erive fr 
catgghi/are, Lat. xarnx:Gu, of xate and nx:w,.Gr. to found] 1.1) A cates, 
inſtruct in the fundamental articles of faith, b aſking queſto, [ of th 
will catechiſe the world for. him, that is, e queſtions, and ti or o 
them anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 2. To queſtion, to examine by int s and | 
OM os de OY eee FA TERP 
II ͤ̃bere flies about a ſtrange report, pr its f 
Of ſome expreſs arriv d at court; 7 
I'm ſtop'd hy all the fools I meet, 


And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. _ Savift, 
CaTECH1'SER [from catechiſe] he who catechiſes. 
Ca'TECH1SM: [catechiſme, Fr, catechi/mo, It. cataciſm, Sp. ait 
chiſmus, Lat. xaT1,0op®-, of xar1x tu, Gr.] a ſhort (yilem of . 
ſtructions of what is to be believed and practiſed in rigs 1 
queſtions and anſwers, For the firſt introduction of yout Ars, v 
zines it n 
e Junius « 


, toll 


knowledge of God, the Jews, even till this day, hare their «a 
chiſms. Hooker. 8 | 


Ca'TECRisT. [catechifie, Fr. catechifia, Sp. and Lat. 1% _T Jo 
Gr.] one who catechiſes or inſtructs in the catechiſm. = to ſignifj 
Ca rzchu, a juice preſſed out of ſeveral Eaſt- Indian fruit, 4 BN Th 
aſtringent quality; called alſo terra japonica. 6 | I! . 
CargcnunEuiAL, of or belonging to catechumens, or the pas Oy 
where the catechumens ſtood. | 1 Wit 
- CATECHU'MENsS: [catechumenes, Fr. catecumini, It. catecime, 9. O 
calechumeni, Lat. xataxzwmru, Gr.] in the ancient chriſtianc A TFISH, 
were Jews and Gentiles, who were inſtructed and prepared u , and lar: 
ceive the ordinance. of baptiſm; perſons yet in the firſt nner 1 
of chriſtianity, the loweſt order of chriſtians in the pum » the boc 
church. Theſe perſons were inſtructed by perſons app" + n 
the church for” that ſervice; and alſo had a particular Pla 8 dich to ſy 
| called the place of the catechumens. When theſs had been i 11 15 diff 
ome tune, they were admitted to hear ſermons, and then wWeie _ 3 
audientes ; and afterwards were allowed to be preſent, and conce* 4 5, A'RIAN 
in ſome parts of the prayers, and then were called ora jo" A e Nov 
fectentes; and there was alſo a fourth degree of catechumeno w : 5 reſt of 
were ſuch as deſired baptiſm, and were called competentti. oy 4 = more þ 
VN. B. I can't yet find, after the cloſeſt examination o the . A THAR 


„ o o F | 0 
ancient writers, that this term catechumens extends further 15 


converts or proſelytes from other religions; I mean, ſo as (0) Fro 

the children of the parrnevL; a circumſtance, which ma 1 

deſerve their conſideration, who call in queſtion the legality 

A N See BA PTISTS. | nel the in 

| ATEGO'REM [xaT1yognpa, of ar,, Gr. to argue] 4 

„N | 1 0 BY e Soni 
ATEGOREMA'TICAL Word [with logicians] is 2 word that ug”, 

ſomething of itſelf ; as, a man, a hors, an animal. 4 

., CaTzco'rcal [cateporigue, Fr. categorico, It. and Sp. © 4 

Lat.] politive, affirmative, being to the purpoſe, abſolute, 

to the thing to be expieſſed ; as, a categorical anſwer. .. ber 

Hllogin * 


ria 


_ CaTgGorICaLl Syllogi/m [with logicians] is a 
are wh Heal or 2 as for exam PI 
| Every vice is odious. 
Drunkenneſs is a vice. 
Therefore drunkenneſs is odious. 


* 


carte 


1 


CAT 


Ca ee en aj categorical] poſitively, 
| d 10 „ | , 0 « | n , ., 

| Bm Jon 0% reckoned by .logicians 10, ſubſtance, 8 
buality, relation, acting, ſuffering, where, when, ſituation, . having. 
mer, 3 2 in logic for order and rank, pre- 


| 2 | pre- 
. in nitude quite 5 7 es the nature of beings, 

f different category. Cheyne. | 
pd exales Want. à chain. And (in a figurative ſenſe) the title of a 


"ole ſo called, catena patrum, a Chain, ſeries, or collection of fa- 


5 ers, or of fragments from them. : 3 1 
CE Cc, fi a muſcle, otherwiſe called tibialis anticus. 
| Carpxa [in anatomy] , chain, in mechanical geometry] 


CatEna'rla [of catena, Lat. a 
he ale or Cooke line, which a rope, hanging freely between 


ints of ſuſpenſion, forms itſelf into. PETE i 
a of catena, Lat. a chain] belonging to 


> Catenaria curve. 3 
To CA TENATE [catenatus, of cateno, Lat.] to chain. 
erz“ Trion [of catenatus, from catena, Lat. a chain] a chain- 
R : alſo a link, a regular connexion. Brown uſes it. 

ro Cares [cares, Eng. probably of acheter, Fr. to buy] to pro- 
fe, or buy in victuals. 3 +3 | 

| | He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow; 

A Be comfort to my age. Shakeſpeare, Fu 
CATER, abi. rs the verb] a provider or collector of victuals. 
Whe taſte is cater for the ſtomach. Carew. e 
Ca'rer [quatre, Fr.] four at cards or dice. 


exprefely z as, to af. 


calling coufiri or relation to ſo remote a degree. Jobnſon. As, they 
not cater-cou/ins ; that is, they are not good friends. Shakeſpeare 
Ruymer uſe it. | os, i IE 
WC ren - Paint [on dice] te, number 4 ; a. corruption of the French 
2. N 22 | 
WC'r:x:r [Minſhew chuſes to derive it from cates, Goth. dainties, 
rather of acheteur, Fr. a buyer] a pourveyor or provider of vic- 
or other neceſſaries, in a king's or nobleman's houſe, or for 
family. He made the greedy ravens to be Elias' caterers, and 
ns him food. King Charles. 5 5 
ECa'rEress [from cater] a woman employed to provide victuals. 
"Y Impoſture! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 
With her abundance ? She, good catereſi, 
Means her proviſion only to the good. Milton. 
A'TERLAGH, a town of Ireland, in the county of Caterlagh, and 
ince of Leinſter, ſituated on the river Barrow, about 16 miles 
-eaſt of Kilkennye- 8 ; 
A'TERPILLAR [This word Skinner and Minſhew are. inclined 
erive from chatte foie, Fr. a weaſle : It feems eaſily deducible 
d cates, food, and piller, Fr. to rob the animal that eats up the 
of the earth. Jobnſon. Probably of chair peluſe, Fr. i. e. hairy 
or of chatte peluſe, Fr. hairy as a cat] an inſect that devours 
s and fruits of trees, flowers, c. | 5 
ba TERPILLER [with botaniſts] a kind of plant, which is eſteem- 
r its ſccd-yeſſels, which reſembles green worms or caterpillars. 
ch a papilionaceous flower, whoſe pointal becomes a jointed 


6 
9 


To Ca'rzrwavr. 1. To make a noiſe, as cats when rutting. 

o make any diſagreeable or odious noiſe. ; | 

MM bat a caterwauling do you keep here? . Shakefteare: 

 *M Was no diſpute between 

= © The caterwauling brethren? Hudibras. | 
rs, without a ſingular [of uncertain etymology, Skinner 

pines it may be corrupted from delicate; which is not likely, be- 

Junius obſerves that the Dutch have kater in the ſame — with 

ier. Jobnſen. cates; Goth. ] food, diſh of meat: It generally is 

co ſignify delicacies, dainty victuals, niceties. 

| The fair acceptance, Sir, creates, | 

| Ihe entertainment perfect not the cates. Ben Johnſon: 

us Wh O waſtful riot, never well content | 

| | With low-priz'd fare ; hunger ambitious 

. Of cates by land and ſea, far fetcht and ſent. Raleigh. 


9 
70 Trish. A ſea-fiſh in the Weſt-Indies, ſo called from its round 
9 f. , and large glaring eyes. Philips. Ex, 
inen ATHERES1S [of xaJargw, Gr. to bring down] a kind of conſump- 
inte | of the body, which happens without any mani/2/t evacuation. 
ited if $A THERETIC [Gr. of the ſame etymology] a name, ſays Bru- 
2inh given to ſuch medicines as leſſen and eat ny exereſſcent fleſh ; 
jo which differ only in degree from cauſtics and eſcarotics. See CA- 
c CRETICS, | | 

end FATHARIANS, or rather Ca THAI [xaflago, Gr. pure] a title 
4 go th the Novatians aflumed, as obſerving a fri&#er. church diſcipline 
's m0 the reſt of the chriſtian world, and conſequently keeping their 
at enes more pure than others. See NovaTians:. 
he ml . C\'THARINE's Flower, a plant. | 
chan U ATHA'RISTS, the name of a religious ſect of heretics ; a branch of 
indo — 2 gong | | | 

{bl THARMA 3| x 214%, of x o, Gr. to cleanſe or Ur a ſa- 
1 de to the to · avert 1 or any other 1 9245 as 

wh of men were judged fitteſt to be made thus a public exam- 

the k 9, hence it is;ufed in an ill ſenſe, to ſignify men of ſach infa- 


characters; and as /ac>. [in compound] it is applied by St 
| to himſelf, when . 4 I that 2 LE 3 hich 
g Jews and Pagans: bore him, for his zealous defence of truth. 
105 are, ſays he, as the filth [regina b g¹E,j]] of the world, and 
* of all things, 1 Cor. iv. 13. For after the way which 
HERESY, ſo worſhip Itke God of my fathers ”. 


8 [of cat hartical] purging quality. . 
TICS [aa gagrina, of xz92:42w, Gr. to purge ] 1. Such medi- 


It. Sp. and Lat. varnyoga, 


Carer-Couſin, a corruption of puatre-conſin, from the ridiculouſneſs 


8 AT 


and lden cathartics ſcowr. Garth, 2. Figuratively, for what has an ef- 
fect on the mind ſimilar, to the effect of purgatives on the body. 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations the cathartics or purga- 
tives of the mind. Addiſon, 9 85 5 1 

CA THREAD, 1. A kind of foſſil. Theſe nodules with leaves in 
them, called catheads, ſeem to conſiſt of a ſort of iron ſtone, not 
unlike that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumber- 
land, where they call them catſcaups. Woodward. 2, A piece of 
timber, projecting over the bow, for keeping the anchor clear of the 
ups when it is heaving up by the tackle. i 9 

CaTHE'DRAL, ſub/t. [cathedrale, Fr. cattedrale, It. catedral, Sp. and 
Port. of cathedra, Lat.] the epiſcopal church of any place, or a church 
wherein is a biſhop's ſee or ſeat. ; 

CATHEDRAL, adj. [cathedralis, of cathedra, Lat. a ſeat or chair 
of authority, an epiſcopal ſee] 1. Epiſcopal, containing a biſhop's 
ſee. ' A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more per- 
ſons, with a , biſhop at the- head of them, that do make as it were 
one body politic. lige. 2. Of or pertaining to Tathedral; as, 
cathedral ſervice. _ 1 | | „ 
CarnRDRA “Tic [a law word] the ſum of two ſhillings paid by the 
inferior clergy to the biſhop, in token of ſubjection. | 

CaTrE'DRaTIC Medicines, [of xavJaigw, Gr. to deſtroy] ſuch as 


, . 


conſume carnoſities ariſing in wounds, as proud fleſh, &c. 
- CATHEMERI' NA Febris, Lat. 8 of zarz and ured, Gr. 
a day, with phyſicians] a quotidian, or ague that comes every day. 
CaTHERE'TiCs, medicines which take away ſuperfluities; See 
CAaTHEARETIC. 8585 ; 
Ca'THERINE Pear, a well-known ſpecies of pear. | 
CaTHE'RPLUGS,, the ſame as catharpings. 1 
Carn ETER [xa dung, of xaubinus, Gr. to let or ſend down] a kind 
of probe or fiſtulous inſtrument to thruſt up into the bladder to provoke 
— when ſuppreſſed by the ſtone or gravel; or for conveying a- 
nother inſtrument called itinerarium, to find out the tone in the bladder. 
CarhE“TERISMu, the operation of injecting or ſquirtiiig any medi- 
cinal liquor into the bladder, by a catheter or ſyringe. 2 
CaTHe'T [in trigonometry] are the two legs of a right-angled tri- 
angle, including the right angle. Lat. | 
ATHE'TUS 5 Gr.] a ſide; alſo a perpendicular. _. 
CaTaETvus [in architecture] is taken for a line, ſuppoſed directly 
to traverſe the middle of a cylindrical body; as of a balluſter or 
pillar, : 5 3 
8 Carkrrus [of an Tonic capital] a line falling perpendicularly, 
and paſling through the center of the v. 9 | 
Caryervs of Obliguatian [in catoptrics] a right line drawn per- 
pendicular to the ſpeculum in the point of incidence or reflection. 
CaTHETvUs [in catoptrics] is a line drawn from the your of refle c- 
tion, perpendicular to the plane of the glaſs or poliſhed bod j. 
 CaTagTvus [in geometry] a line of a triangle that falls perpendi- 
cularly ; the bottom being called the baſe, and the other Icg the hy- 
pothenuſe. Lat. | 8 ; : | 
CaTueTvs of Incidence, is a right line drawn from a point of the 
object perpendicular to the reflecting line. 5 
- CaTHETvUs of Reflection, or CATHETUS of the bye, is a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 
CaTriprvu'sls [of x, Gr. to place together] the reduction 
of a fracture. i | 
_ Ca'Taness, the moſt northerly county of Scotland, having the 
Caldonian Ocean on the north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt, and the ſhire of 
Sutherland on the ſouth and weſt. | | . 
CaT-HoLEs [in a ſhip] certain holes affern above the gun- room 
ports; through which, upon octaſion, a ſhip is heaved a- ſtern, by 


means of a ſtern-faſt, to which a cable or hawſer is brought for that 


purpoſe: | TE 25 | 8 : 
Car- noox [in a ſhip} a hook to raiſe or hoiſe up the anchor from 


the top to the fore. caſtle. 


CaT-piPE [of cat and pipe] a cat - call, a pipe that makes a ſqueax- 


ing noiſe. Put ſome ſongſters out of their road once, and they are 
mere cat-pipes. L' Eftrange: "4 
CaT-RoPe, a rope uſed in haling up the anchor to the cat-head. 
. CAT-$ILVER, a kind of foſſile. It is compoſed of plates generally 
lain and parallel, flexible, and elaſtic ; and is of three ſorts; the yel- 
ow or golden, the white or ſilvery, and the black. Woodward: 
Ca'Tsvy, a fort of pickle made from muſhrooms. 
For our Led Dri . 
Botargo, catſup, and cavier. Swift 


Car-TAIL. 1. The ſame with CaTLixG, or CA rEIN, which ſee; 15 
2. A kind of reed which bears a ſpike like the tail of a cat. Phillips, © 
_ CaTno'Licism [catholiciſmus, Lat. of x«Yonx®-, Gr.] 1. Adherence - 


to the true catholic church. 2. The Roman catholic profeſſion,” as diſ- 
. from that of proteſlants. MET. 


a, 


the world, and is not limited by any place or time. And in ancient 


tho' Melito, it muſt be confeſs d, does not &c. : W 
Carrol, . 1. One of the true univerſal church. 2. It is 


2 uſed for a perſon adhering to the tznets of the church of 
_ 3 E Cart RHO- 


* 


: vein in the hody, deſcending from the heart. It is ſo named from its 


| Virhduic Fuinare [with chemiſts) a little furnace, {6 diſpoſed, as 

to be fit for all operations, except hack as are done by a violent 

"The Carroric King, a title the king of Spain aſſumes. - : 

 CaTno'ticon [xaJouxer, Gr] an univerſal remedy ; as, a purging 
electuary proper for diſperſing all ill humours ; alſo, as well proper] 
as figuratively, a plaiſter for all ſores. Preſervation againſt that ſin, 

is the contemplation of 2 judgment. This is indeed a catholicon 
againſt all. Gowernment of the tongue. | | 
en Lat. 8 Gr. to ſleep ſound] 'a deep or 
profound ſleep, ſuch as perſons are in by taking opiates, or in a le- ' 


2 [of ako; Gr.] an inſtrument to pull a dead child out 
of the womb. | | 


 Ca"rxins [kattekens, Du. with botaniſts] 1. An aſſemblage of 
imperſect flowers, like a rope or cat's-tail, that ſerve as male bloſ- 
ſoms, by which trees are produced. 2. A kind of ſubſtance that 
rows on nut-trees, ge 3 wo in winter-time, and 
alls off when the trees begin to put forth their leaves. 
CarLIxE [of = and 0 cat. Lay couching head 
on ground, with catlike watch. Shale bears. 5 a 
C TIING [with ſurgeons] a ſort 1e rer uſed in 
the cutting off any corrupted member or part of the body. 4 
CatLincs [in botany] the down or moſs growing about walnut- 
trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. ; ; 5 
Carles on muſic} ſmall cat- gut ſtrings, for muſical inſtruments. 
The fidler Apollo get his finews to make catlings of. Shakefptare, 
Car Mint [cataria, of catus, Lat. a cat] an herb. The leaves are 
like thoſe of the nettle or betony, hoary, and of a ſtrong ſcent. The 
flowers are collected into a thick ſpike. It grows wild, and is uſed 
in medicine. Miller. 58 e e 
Carocarna R Tics, or CaTort'TICS [of are, downwards, and 
ea dagrika, Gr.] medicines which purge by ſtool, e 
 CaTo'man [of Cato the Senator] grave, ſerere. | 
Caro'ps1s [xalewrox, Gr.] the ſcience of reflex viſion ; that part 


of the ſcience of optics, which ſhews after what manner objects may 4 


be ſeen by reflection; and explains the reaſon of it. Em 
_ Cato'eraR [area, Gr.] an optical inftrument uſed in reflex. 
viſion, SN ED) | | 
' Cavro'yTRIC, or Caro'pTRICAL [Zr e., Gr.] relating to ca- 
toptrics, or to viſion, by reflection. A catoptrical or dioptrical heat 
vitrifies the hardeſt ſubſtance. Arbuthno?, es 8 
CaTo'eTRICAL Ciſfula, a machine or apparatus, whereby little 
bodies are. repreſented large ; and near ones extremely wide and dif- 
fuſed through a vaſt ſpace, and other agreeable phznomena, by means 
of mirrors diſpoſed by the laws of catoptrics in the concavity of a kind 
of cheſt. ; 5 * , ; 
 Caro'eTRicar Dial, one which exhibits objects by reflected rays, 
| CaroyTRICAL Teleſcope, a teleſcope that exhibits objetts by reflec- 
God. 1 2 .. . 6g 2s 
. Caro'yTrrcs, that part of optics that treats of viſion by reflection. 
Caro r TRAA [of alone, a ſpeculum or looking-plaſs, and 
perk, Gr: divination] divination by looking in a mirrour. - 
Caro'rTaο L, Gr.] a kind of optic glaſs. 
.Carore'T1cs, the ſame as cathartics. | 
. Cars, or Car Heads [in a ſhip] a large piece of timber faſtened 
aloft over the hawſe, in which are two ſhivers at the end, which is put 
through a rope with a block or pully, having a great iron hook, cal- 
led a cat-hook ; the uſe of it is to hoiſe up the anchor from the hawſe 
to the fore-caſtle. i | eo 
Cars. EE, a ſtone of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a ſtraw- 
colour. Woodward. 1 | OY N ö 
Cars-roor, an herb; the ſame with ale-hoof or ground-ivy. 


Cars Ap, a large apple. By ſome called the go- no- farther. It 


is a very large apple, and a Mortimer. 
| rate He, oh wy [with Core) the herb cat mint. | 
Carr [of Bantam] thin plates of lead on a firing, 200 of which 
make a ſata, which is in value three farthings Engliſh. 3 
CarrEE def eie 200 7-8ths ounces Englin. 
CarrTEE 
1 3 ; 
Carre [of Japan] about 21 ounces averdupois. 
CarrEE [of Siam] 26 tail, or 1 and 1-2 ounce Liſbon. 
Carre [of Sumatra) | 
To CaTTzR-wawL Ip 
Sure to cry or make a no 
A'TERWAWL. 3 * 
.- Ca'TTLE (a word of common uſe, but of doubtful or unknown ety- 
mology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and Spelman, from ca- 
pitalia, quæ ad caput pertinent, —— ods; in which ſenſe 
chattels is yet uſed in our law. Mandeville uſed carelr for price. 
Jobaſon.] 1. Beaſts, but generally underſtood of horned beaſts, beaſts 


ounces avordupois. = 
bly of gutter-wawl, 7. e. to cry among 
cats do when they are proud. See 


of paſture, not wild nor domeſtic. 2. Applied to human creatures in 
' Contempt. Boys and women are for the molt part catile of this colour. 


hakeſpeare. ww | 
b * Lcatulltio, Lat.] à going a fault, or being proud as 
Re | | OT wal 


_ CartuLo'TiCa [of rar, Gr, to ſkin over} medicines which ei- 
catrize wounds. fe lor $ fer 935 

| CAaTzENF'LLIBOGEN, a city of Heſſe, ſituated on the Upper Rhine, 
in Germany, about 16 miles north of Mentz, It is the capital of a 
country of the ſame name. . ; 


: ud ope 3 old records] a hunting horſe. e 3 
AVA VENA, Lat. [in anatomy] 7. 6. the hollow vein, the largeſt 


cavity, and into it, as into a common channel, all the leſſer 
veins, except the pert, empty themſelves. e ee 

 Ca'valcabe [Fr. cavalcata, of ca valle, It. e ] 

a formal pompous march bf proceſſion of horſemen, carxia 5 


| Se. | without hurtin 
bay parade or ceremony. A numerous covalcade. Alien Dit. Faris Dig,” © 


d CavaLeave, to ſkirmiſh, as horſemen when they march, and fire 


8 one another by 1 of diverfion. 


_ ©. CAVYALEX'DOUR 
of the hoi ſe. 


. 


89 1 


at the court of France] the equerry thut is maſter 


of China] 16 tail, about 20 ounces, 3-4ths averdu- the Engliſh yard ; the ſhorteſt is 3-4ths of the longer. 


' A cavern 


or twiſted; Which is bw wn 


CAU 
CavTT EA, or C AVATEA“ a, fabi. Cra vnlier, Fr. cavaliny I., 
valle, Sp. of caballus, Lat. a horſe] 1. & borſeman, c pe 
mounted on horſe-back, a knight. 2. A giy ſprightly milinyy” 
Follow Tr 
'Theſe culPd and choice drawn cavaliers. Shakeſpeare, 
Cavalier [with horſemen] a term uſed in the manage sorg 
who underſtands horſes, and is well praiſed in the ur o'r. 
m. | | | 
- CAVALIER [in fortification] a terrace or platform that command 
around the place, being a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs, t, Fs 
the cannon for ſcouring a field, or oppoſing a commanding. wor N 
CAvaALiER, adj. (Hom the ſub 1 1. Gay, ſprightly, wa 
2. Brave, erous. The 1 are naturally not valiant My. 
much cavalier. Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where 5 
can receive none. Suck/ing, 3. Diſdainful, haughry, * 
CAvaALIERLY, adv.” [of cavalier] with haughtineſs, arrogant 
CavaLiEgRs [in the civil wars] a name by which the party ol 
Charles I, was diſtinguiſhed from the parliament party, fü. mn, 
heads. Each party grows proud of that appellation which their 
verſaries at intend as a reproach : of this ſort were the Guelf a 
Gibelines, Hugenots and cavaliers. Sawi/r. | 
. Cavalry [cavalerie, Fr. cavalleria, It. and Sp.) ſoldien ty 
ſerve and fight on horſe-back ; a body of horſe in an army, Ti, 
cavaky in the battle of Blenheim, could not ſuſtain the ſhock of 4 
Britiſh horſe. Addijon. | 


 cavill; 


Caya'n, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Ic cen 
fituated about'6o miles north-weſt of Dublin, articu 
To Ca'vart ¶cavatum, ſup. of cave, Lat.] to make hol, tcentio 
dig into a hollo ). | 8 evi! 
Cava'Teness, or Ca'vousntss [of.cavatrs, Lat.] hollowneh. atant. 
Cavazron [from cavo, Lat. to hollow ; with architects] the x om lef 
lowing or underdigging of the earth for cellarage; allowed 9 evi 
the fixth part of the height of che whole building. Phillip. Nr. : 
Cav'calis, Lat. [xavxan, Gr.] the herb baſtard- parſley, ov vn. 

. | 52 | . . ons ar 
Cx'vcon, Lat. the herb horſe-tail. | | iniqui 

\” Ca'vpa Lv'ciba, Lat. [with aſtronomers} the lion's. tail, 2 jy uu 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude. | ance, ; 
CauDa TERRA [in ancient deeds] a land's end; the bottom :] e to. 


moſt part of a ridge or furrow in ploughed lands. ux, 
Cavu'peBEC, à city of Normandy, in France, ſituated on the m 
fide of the river Seine, about 16 miles weſt of Rouen. 
Cape [caudebec, Fr.] a ſort of light hats, fo called fm 
town in France, where they were firſt made. Phillips, 
9 N ans 1 Fr. hot] a drink made of mill, wi 
ale, wine, eggs, ſugar, ice. A hempen caudle. Shuk 
He had ets , 4-0 5..9p and wear Wiſeman. * . 7 
To 838 the noun] to make caudle, to mix as cul 
Will the cold brook, ' | | | 
Candied with ice, candle thy m . | 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſarfeit ? Shakeſpeare. 
Cave [cavr, Fr. acellar, euiwva, Sp. of cavea, Lat.] 1. Acan| 
den, an habitation under the earth, generally running parall! u. 
the horizon, or dark hollow place under ground. The cr df 
22 2. A hollow place in general. The a di 
To Cave, verb neut. [from the noun] to haunt caves, to dill 
a cave. We cave here, haunt here, are outhaws. Shaker. | 
 Cavea, Lat. [in palmiſtry] a hollow in the palm of the hand, 
which three A lines, called the cardiac, cephalic, and hey 
make a triangle. | e MIR 


Ca'vear, Lat. [i. 6. let hini beware] a caution or warning, RG of 
caveat is an intimation given to ſome © or eccleſiaſtical J | 
by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought to beware bor 
acts in ſuch or ſuch an affair. 4 ae | © 
 Cavear [with civilians] a bill entered into the eccleſiaſtical 
to ſtop the 8 of uch, who would prove a will to tie 77 Bt 
dice of another party, &. W _ 

| Ca'vspoc [a meaſure of Perſia] the longeſt is an inch longer 3 


Ca'vern [caverne, Fr. caverna, It. Sp. and Lat.] a natural c 
or hollow $ un in a rock or mountain; a den or hole under go 
ark. Shakeſpeare. 1 F 
Ca'VERNED r cavern] full of caverns, hollowed: whey 
vern d ground. Philips, The cavern'drock. Pope. 2. Dwell 
cavern. © Cavern'd hermit. Pope. J 
Cavgrno'ss r Lat.] full of caverns or holes. — rinthian 


4 . e 1 
Caverno'sa Corpora, Lat, [With anatomiſts] two the yob Cavlieznon 


4 vLIcoly, 
AULYCULt, 


dies of an undeterminate and thickneſs, whereof 


incipally compoſed. * ö | 
5 Cornmnela corPORA Chitoris [with anatomiſts) are hö pa 
or ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis ; having their 078" * 
lower part of the os pubis, on each fide, and uniting toge%® 
tute the body of the clitoris.” © a Re sosse 
Caverno'sUM Corpus Uretbræ [in anatomy] a third {pong of 
of the penis ſo called becanſe the urethra or urinary paſcge 
penis is incloſed therewith. | TE el 
R Ca'vzrNOvs [cavernoſus, Lat.] full of caverns. on 
erg and conſequently ſtony and cavernous under 
hy: „„ 


- 


Cayteson [with horſemen) is 2 fort of 'noſe-band, Pep 
iron, ſometimes of leather or wood, ſometimes flat, and ſon 9 ft 
a horſe's noſe to wing u e 

of the horſe. ' An iron r ebe 
when they are broke; for b the beck! 
the hand, and o heir bars wi! 


_ Ca'vgTTo [with architects] a moulding containi 
a cirele, the effect of Which is juſt contrary to that of 2 owe 
Cavour [pret. and part; pail, of to care Ses To C C, 


CAU 


— 


eſs it come from garum, Lat. 


In, It. the etymology uncertain, 


F the roes of ſeveral forts of fiſh pickle 
| — taken in the river Volga in Muſcovy, which both in co- 
br and ſubſtance looks much like green ſoap. The eggs of a ſtur 
gon being ſalted and made up into 4 maſs, were firſt brought from 
ſonſtantinople by the Italians, and called caviare. Grew. Cavier is 
corruption of caviare. Botargo, catſup and cavier. Swift. 

Caur, a cheſt with holes on the top to keep fiſh alive in the water. 


* 


a'vil, Verb neut. [caviller, Fr. cavillo, Lat.] 1. To argue cap- 
1 ug to play the Cit to wrangle, to find fault with, by frivo- 
us objections, I'll cavi on the ninth part of a hair, Shakeſpeare. 
Sometimes with 47 before the perſon or thing found fault with; as, 
cavils at him, and af his tenets, South, 85 55 . 
To Cavil, verb act. to receive with objections. 
Wilt thou envy the good, 1 75 

Then cavi/ the conditions. Milos. 1 
CaviL, ſub}. [cavilla, Lat.] a captious argument, a quirk, a ſhift, a 
Iſe and idle objection. How ſubſect the beſt things have been unto 
„ when wits, c with diſdain, have ſet them up as their 
ar to ſhoot at. Hooker. . 1 NG eee 
SEC viii ron [eavillaxione, It. cavillacion, Sp. of cavillatio, Lat.] 
rangling, the diſpoſition to raiſe captious. objections, the practice 
= cavilling. Very cavi//ation itſelf might be ſatisfied. Hooker. 
EC av:iiiarion [with ſchool-men} a ſophiſtical and falſe argument; 
particular manner of diſputing, grounded on nothing but quirks and 
eetious niceties. .. a. 74 | | 
WC a'viits [of _— man fond of making objections, a captious 

putant. Candour diſtinguiſhes a critic from a caviler. Addiſon: 
om left for a cavi/lr to miſrepreſent my meaning. Atterbury. | 
WC a'vilixGLY, adv. [from cavil] in a captious; caviling mart- 


WIC x'viiovs [from cavil] fond or full of cavils or objections. Thoſe 
ns are ſaid to be cavileur and unfaithful advocates, by whoſe fraud 
WW iniquity juſtice is deſtroy d. Anif. 

Wrance, about. 15 miles ſouth of Avignon. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 
iect lde pope. . £ | 

ui, a hollow way, FT. 


eum [in military art] a natural hollow place proper to favour the 


= under covert, as it were in a trench. » ,, RY 
uirr [cavitt, Fr. cavitd, It. .concavidad, Sp. of cavitas, Lat.] 
„ owneſs, hollow place. An inſtrument with a ſmall cavity, like a 
17J7h% 7 ͥ A 1, 
A'VITIES [with anatomiſts] great hollow places in the body, con- 
ag one or more principal parte. 
cater CaviriESs of the Body [with anatomiſts]..are the head for the 
n, the cheſt for the lungs, &c. the lower belly for the liver, ſpleen, 
| other bowels. e | 
Nr Cavirizs of the Body [with anatomiſts] are the ventricles of 
Peert and brain; alſo the hollow parts of bones. The cavities of 
1 ull. Addi ſan. ö 134 . ; ; 
ak, a coarſe talky ſpar. Woodward, 0 
ba'ugy {om can] Of the nature of cauk. A white, opake, 
par, ſhot or pointed. Foodward. : ev vi 
boris {with architects] act of dovg-tailing a croſs. 
ev, fot uncertain "etymology. Jobaſen. probably of caul, C. 
1. A membrane in men, covering the guts, the integu- 
called the omentum. The cas ſerves for warming the lower 
Wy, like an apron or piece of woollen cloth, Ray. 2. The hinder 
Fof a woman's head-drefs, or of a peruke ; a kind of net under 


a woman's hair is tied. They had deſpoil'd her tire and can“. 


er. ; 6's 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 
And in a golden caa/ the curls are bound. Dryden f 
Any kind of ſmall net. An Indian mantle of feathers, and the 
hers wrought into a can of packthread. Grew. | | 
Av 'LDroN [chaudratr, Er. calderone, It. caldarin, Sp.] a kind of 
pc kettle, copper or boiling veſſel. See Caipron. ; 


ur WC av'izbon - ſurgeons] a term uſed for the breaking of a bone 
b I roſs, Foun e parts of it are ſeparated ſo, that they will not lie 
rcon, Lat. Cin botany] little talks: 

lp au cui, or Cavii'colss [with architecty] are 8 leſſer ſtalls 


branches ing out from the four principal cauls or ſtalks in the 
145.13 ec 1 I 


ee Plants [from caulis, a ſtalk, and fero, Lat. to bear; 
Botany] are ſuch as have a true caulis or ſtalk, which a great many 
ſe nor. oY . ' ; 1 
AU UFLoweR [of calls, Lat. the ſtalk of a plant. It is ſpoken as 
atten, radi; a ſpecies of cabbage. 36 
be, Lat. [with botaniſts] the talk of a plant. 

o Caurk. See To Calx. . f 
Cautopes [navwns, p< a kind of hroad-leaved colewort. 
* — re. Lat.] ** o W. : wenn | 

au PBs, of Ca'pgs [in.the Scotch law] any gift that a man gives 
As own life-time to his patrons 3 ially to the head of a clan or 
be for his maintenance and protection. EN | 5 
0Cay'ponare. [caupenatus, of canpo, Lat,] to ſell wine or vic- 
do keep a vicualing-houſe, * | ks 


Cav'rany, that may be cauſed or effected by a cauſe. Brown uſes 


or con- 
nts. bs 


: 


containing 


the 
0 


: * 


hyſics] is the action 


AVILLON, a. town of Provence, in France, ſituated on the river 


wroaches of a fortreſs, ſo that men may advance therein to the ene- 


Clean Ca“ ria, Caver'n, or Ci [peviare, Fr. 'ca- the foul of your cauſalitien and the eſſential cauſe of their exiſtefcks. 
Cu Ca'viakys CVE Ry or Brown. The interpoſal of more immediate cauſa/ities. Glans 


| þ | alted. Johnſon]. a, fort of eatable made ville. 
ce or pickle made o ik See Jer 2 eſpecially of the ſpawn 


Braun. N 
Cav'saury [with r the earth, or ſtony matter; which is 
ſeparated from the tin ore in the ſtamping mill, &c, by waſhing before 
it is dried and goes out to the crazing mill. . 
Causa Nobis Significes, Lat. e law] a writ that lies to the 
mayor of a town or c m. who being formerly commanded by the king's 
writ to give the king's grantee poſſeſſion of any lands or tenements; 
forbears to do it, requiring him to ſhew cauſe, why he ſo delays the 
performance of the command. | | 
Cav'sa Matrimonii Prehocati; Lat. [in law] a writ lying where a 
woman gives lands to à man in fee-ſimple, to the intent he ſhould 
marry her, and he refuſes ſo to do in a reaſonable time, the woman 
uiring him ſo to do. . | 
Causa“ TIiox [cauſo, low Lat. from canſa, a cauſe} the act or power 
of cauſing; Beſides the allowable actions of meteors, aſcribing effects 
thereunto of independent cay/ation. Brown. . 
Cavsa'Tive [| cauſativus, Lat.] a term in grammar that expreſſes a 
cauſe or reaſon. | 


Causa rox [from cab, low Lat.] he that cauſes or produces an 


effect. The inviſible condition of the firſt cauſator. Brown. 

Cavse [cawza, Port. It. and Sp. of cauſa, Lat.] cauſe is that 
which uces an effect, or that by which a thing is; an effi- 
cient, 5 | 


examined and diſputed, ſubject of litigation. 
It is a bad Cavs which none dare ſpeak in. 


Efficient Causx. An efficient cauſe; in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, is the 
. Only true and proper cauſe, as it implies the effect rg, apr ace by 


the will and power of the agent. Among men (ſays Dr. Clarke) a 
ſon does not, properly ſpeaking, derive his being from his father; 
father, in this ſenſe, ſignifying merely an in/irumental; not an efficient 
cauſe : But God, when he is ſtiled Father, muſt neceſſarily be under- 
ſtood to be [aire] a true and proper caule, really and efficiently giving 


life. Clar#'s Scripture Dofrine, p. 267. 


As Equivecal Cavss, is that which is of a different kind and deno- 
mination from its effect. | | | | 
An Infirumental Ca us, the inſtrument with or thro' which the ef- 
fect is produced: R | 
A Free Cavss, that which has it in its own. free will and option, 
whether to produce the effect, or not. 3 5 
A Natura] Cavss, is that whoſe effect grows out of the conſtitution 
of nature, | | IS 
Neceſſary Causx, is that which is concerned in producing an effect; 
not by any a, or principle of motion within itſelf ; but only by a 
neceſſity of nature; as, the sun emitting rays, or a fountain its ſtream : 
3 in this ſenſe the whole orthodox council of Sirmium condemned 
fe who affirmed the ſecond perſon in the Trinity was — 
without" the will of the firft. Ihe light (ſays Euſebius) does not 
ſhine forth by the 4vi// of the luminous body, but by a neceſſary pro- 
perty of its nature: but the Son, by the intention and vil of the Fa- 
ther, received his ſubſiſtence. For by his will did God become the Fa- 
ther of the Son, and cauſed to ſubſiſt a ſetond light, in all things like 


Unto himſelf. Demonſir; Evangel, Lib. IV. c. 3. His production 


(as St. Hilary, when. commenting upon the council, ſays) being, ex 


valuntate atque confilio, i. e. from the Father's will and counjel: Non 


ex corporalis paſſione nature, i. e. not (as in corporeal productions) 
from 2 2 nature. See Ae and read the laſt clauſe in 
that citation from the council; thus; He at once wild and begot 
him without time, and in an impzyive manner from Himſelf, 
 Heeidental Causx, that produced by accident; as, the ſun that kills 
'a man by its heat. h | | | 
. The Final Causs [among logicians] is the end for which a thing 
is, or the motive which induced a man to act. This again is diſtin- 
guiſhed into principal ends and acceſſory. ends. The principal ends 
are thoſe that are principally regarded, and the accefloty ends are con- 
ſidered only as over and above. 5 | 
2 (in metaphyſics} is an active principle influencing the thing 
Internal Cavuss, is that which partakes of the eflence of the thing 
cauſed, vin. matter and form. | | | 
- External Cavss, is that which has an outward influence, is. ef- 
_ and final. | | 3 0 
Due Material Ca us [among logicians] is that out of which thin 
are formed; as, e f | 4 
W The Formal Causs [with logicians] is that which makes a thing 
what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it others; as, a ſtool; a table, & e. 
. Firſt Causx, that which gave being to all things <virbout exception. 
+ And this (in conjunction with ſelf. e xiſtence, ſupremacy, &c.) is the 
characteriſtic by which the ancient, repreſent Gop the FarRER. 
He is the [u wgory amo] the frf cauſe ; fo ftiled, not only in con- 
| n to the Son, in the works of creation and . providence, 
whom they ſtiled [Jriga -— tay ſecond cauſe : But as the Father 
is the cauſe and anther of the Son Hiusglr: Thus Jaſtin Martyr, 
who conſtantly reſolves the production of the Son into the Father's 
will; when commenting on thoſe words, Aud the Lord rained fire 
from the Lord out of heaven, ” ſays, and the Lord who was then in 
heaven, is the Loxp of that Lond who was then on earth, as being 
This] Father and Gap, and AuTaor [or efficient' cauſe] of his 
being both mighty, and Lord, and God,” Jufin. Diahg. cum Tryphon. 
Ed. Rob, St 
as, much. St. Hilary, when 


ing of the iginal production 
EX 


peas, 
before all worlds, ſays, « F idtiro Deus ei „ gi co in Deum na- 


tus eft, i. e. the Father for this reaſoa is bi: God 5 BECaus8 He au, be- 
gotten of Him to be a God. Hil. de Trinit. Ed. Erafm. p. 615 234, 235. 

ay more; on this. very plan the conſub/fantia/;f# (when maintainy 
three corquals) endeavoured to extricate themſelves from the charye 
tritheiſm, not by making (ſays Athanaſius) one Spirit out of three [vx 
” —— evhdng] not by ſaying wich Sabellius, that the 


Cav'saLLY, adv. [from cauſal] according to the Gries or order of 
cauſes ; in the manner of a cauſe. It may be more cau/a/ly made out. 


.Cavsx [in law] a trial or an action brought before a judge to be 


p- 121. and even the 1 writers confeſs = 


* 80 
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28 


and the 80n have one and the ſame individual eſtence (for that were 


to overt brow, ſays St. Atlianaſius, the very exiſtence of the Son) but 
by ſaying * there is one God; becauſe there is but one FarhER, one 
ones and agxy, one ſole principle and underived Ox1cinar of all 
things, viz. God the Father. Athangſ. contra Sabell. Ed. Pari/. p. 
661, 662, compared with p. 655, 656, and Cudworth's Intellect. Syft. 


p. 61 1. Both the Son and Spirit, as St. Gregory expreſſed it, Orat. 29, 


845 e are av pf, i. e. being referred up to him, as to the one 
cauſe. Or, as St. Clemens Alexandrinus, long before them, 4 g- 
rn xa AHD aitit, rig To he , ant Xa Te yooga, 
© Ka yerpercs es, i. e. the firſt and moſt ancient cauſe, and which to all 
other things, is the cauſe, both of their coming into being, and, when 
in being, of their continuing to exiſt, See ATHANASIANS, BEGOTTEN, 
and C1RCUM-INCESSION? | 
To Cavse Je; Fr. cauſare, It. cauſar, Sp. of cauſa; Lat.] to 
be the cauſe of, to effect, to produce as an agent. | | 
What unforeſeen misfortune cans'd her care 
To loath her life. Dryden. 
Cauv'sBLESSsL v, adv. without cauſe or reaſon. Taylor. | 
Cav'sELEss, a4, 1. Being without cauſe, original to itſelf, not pro- 
duced by a cauſe. His cau/ele/s power the cauſe of all things known. 
Blackmore, 2. Having no juſt ground or motive.. 
My fears are cauſelgſi and ungrounded, 
Fantaftic dreams and melancholy fumes. Denham. 
Cav'szr [from can/e} he that cauſes, the agent by which effects 
are produced. as „ OT | 
I e cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths, 
As blameful as the executioner. Shakeſpeare: _ 
Cav'szy, er Cav'sway [probably of cafe, O. Fr. chaifſte, Fr. 
kaſlye, Du. kaſſpen, to pave, to ſtrew with chalk or flint. This word, 
by a falſe notion of its etymology, has been lately written cauſeway. 


? 


x 


Johnſon] 1. A way raiſed and paved, a way raiſed above the reſt of the 


ground near it. 

The other way ſatan went down LANE? oh 
n ry ac to hell gate. Milton. . 

2. A bank raiſed in marſhy ground for foot paſſage. | 
Cavs1'pics [caufgdict, Lat.] lawyers or pleaders of cauſes. 
Causo'Des [xzavowsn;, xavoow, of xai, Gr. to burn] a continual 

burging fever. Lag EE | 0 be 

Cav'soN, or Cav'sus [xavo®-, of xa, Gr. to burn] a burning 

fever, one attended with greater heat than other continued fevers, an 
intolerable thirſt, and other ſymptoms, which indicate an extraordi- 
nary accenſion of the blood. Lat. 5 CONS | 
\** Cav'sTIC, ach. [ cauſftique, Fr. cauftico, It. and Sp. cauſticus, Lat. 
xa, of a,, Gr. to burn] burning or corroding ; the ſame with 
cauſtical; as, cauſtic ſtone. + ee 6-8) 

CavsTic Stone [with ſurgeons] a compoſition of ſeveral ingre- 
dients for burning or eating holes in the part to which it is applied. 
+ Cavsric Curve [in the higher geometry] a curve formed by the 
concourſe or co-incidence of the rays of light reflected or refracted 
from ſome other curve. 5 5 LN ts 

Cav'sT1c, ſabſ. [in ſurgery] a thing which burns the ſkin and fleſh 
to an eſcar. Corroſives and cauſtics are but artificial fires. Temple. 

Cav'sTICAL [xavrix©®-, of xaiw, Gr. to burn] a term applied to me- 
dicaments, which, by their violent activity and heat, deſtroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, or burn it into 
an eſcar. L got Fel % | 

Cav'sriexESss [of cauſtic] having a cauſtic quality. | 
| Cav'TsL [cautela, Lat.] caution, ſcruple. A word now in diſuſe, 

| Now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmerch _ | 
| The virtue of his will. Shakeſpeare. 
Cav'rETLous [cautelojo, It. and Sp. cauteleux, Fr, cautus, Lat.] 1. 
Wary, cautions, heedful. Palladio doth wiſh, like a cautelous artiſan, 
that the inward walls bear ſome good ſhare in the burthen. Wotton, 
2. Cunning, treacherous. Of themſelves they are ſo cautelous and 
wily-headed. Spenſer. | ns | 
. *Cav'TeLousLy ſof cautelous] warily, cautiouſly, flily, trea- 


cherouſly. | : 
CaurERIZͤa “ TIox [of cauterixe] an artificial burning made by a 
cautery. Wiſeman uſes it. . 


To Cav'rerizeE [cauteriſer, Fr. cauterizzare, It. cauterizar, Sp. 
cauterio, Lat. xavrygiatar, Gr.] to apply a cautery, to burn with a 
cauſtic. Cantharides have a corroſive and cauterizing quality. Ba- 
COR," © 22 3 ; 1 F 
_ Cav'rery [cautere, Fr. cauterio, It. and Sp. xauhgur, of aa, Gr. 
to burn} a burning application; cautery is either actual or po- 
tential — 55 | PR . 
Actual CAur ER [ſocalled, becauſe it hath an actual power of burn- 
ing any thing, and has an immediate operation] fire, or an inſtru- 
ment made of gold, ſilver, copper, or iron heated in the fire; the ac- 
tual cautery is generally uſed to ſtop mortification, by burning the dead 
parts to the quick, or to ſtop the effuſion of blood by ſearing up the 
veſſels. * e { IEF 

Potential Caurxxy [fo called, becauſe it has a certain power of 
burning, Cc. and produces the ſame effect, but in a longer time] a 
cauſtic-ſtone, or compoſition made of quicklime, ſoap; calcined- tar- 


% — 


Silver Caurxx I ſo called, becauſe made of filver, diſſolved in 


three times its weight of ſpirit of nitte; and prepared according to 


art] this is accounted the beſt ſort of cautery, and will continue for 


ever, if it be not expoſed to the air, and is otherwiſe called the infernal 
ſtone, | 99. $9907 = 5 | Ae e 
.  Oxv'TING Tron {with'farriers] an iron to burn' or ſear the parts of 


u @ horſe which require 3 | 
_ 2» Cav'rron [Fr. of cautio, Lat.] 1. Heed, warineſs, heedfulneſs, pru- 


dence with reſpect to danger. 2. Security, aſſurance for. Such con- 
ditions, and cautions of the conditions, as might aſſure the people. 
Sidney. To give caution by the means of ſureties. Hyliffe. 3. Y 
viſion or ſecurity againſt, direction. In deſpite of rules or cautions of 
government, vices will come off. LEfrange. ' 4. Proviſionary pre- 
cept. Attention to the ſymptoms affords the beſt cautiont and rules of 


— by way of prevention. Arburbnot. | 5. Warning or notice before. 
ol J K of on ig i et tin 5, 


„ 
5 * . 
Fg ns 


* 


81. 


Jo Cav'n 8 [cautivner, Fr.] to give notice of, to adviſe pr Win 
of any danger. You caution d me againſt their charms. gay, 


Cav'TIoNnary [of caution] given as pledge or pawn; as, cantingy 9 ( 
towns. Swift. | | fa 6 coor 
CavTio'ns Admittenda [ Lat. in law] a writ lying againſt a Diſhe) : C 
holding an excommunicate pefſon in priſon for contempt, ng, C 
ſtanding that he offers ſufficient caution or pledges to obey the comme met: 


of the church for the. future. | ” 
- Cav'tiovs [cautus, Lat.] provident, 


heedful, wary, well zue (RR mou 

with of. Be cautious of him, for he is ſometimes an inconſtant lig e 
S - | ; and 
AU'TIOUSLY [of caution] heedfully, adviſedly. Their oa] ee, 
vows are cautiouſly believ d. Dryden. © | LS C: 


Cav'TrIovsness [of cautious] warineſs, circumſpection, prigy,, 
with reſpe& to danger. We ſhould act with great caution ſre/s and ii. 
— in points where it is Net impoſſible that we may hy 
ceived. Addiſon, 

To Caw [borrowed from the ſound] to cry, as the chouoh, mg 
raven, or crow. The rooks and crows upon the tops, ſecm u 
cawing in another region. Addiſon. EE 

. Caw'xincG Time | with falconers] the treading time of hawk, 
Cawx Stone, a kind of mineral, a-kin to the white, milky miny 
Juices of lead mines. | . 1 | 
Caxama'lca, the name of a town and diſtrict of Peru, in do 
America, where there was a moſt magnificent palace belonging ut 
Yncas, and a celebrated temple dedicated to the ſun. It was at 
town that Pizarro put to death Othualpha, their laſt king. 

Cara [of cx, Sax. kaey, Du. key, Ger.] a key or water lg 

Old Law. b | 

| 8 a toll or duty paid for landing goods at ſome keyg 
Wharf, _ | 

Car ua, a kind of crocodile or allegator. This is its Ame 

name. | 
CA z EROM, or Cazeriin, Arab. a city of Perſia, the capital of 
province of Kurch Schabour. Lat. 299 15' N. Long. 70. 

CA zur [with aſtrologers] the centre of the ſun. A planet is fi 
to be in cazimi, when it is not above 70 degrees diſtant tromthe bo 
of the ſun. WES F 

To CASE, verb neut. [cefſer, Fr. ceſſar, Sp. and Port. ceſs, Lat]. 


To leave off or give over, to be at an end, to ſtop, to deſiſt. Theln 3 age 
of all who coaſ from combat ſpare .Addiſon, 2. To fail, to be ei = 10 "es, 
The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. Deuteronory, lu n = 
ſoul being removed, ſenſe and intellection ceaſe. Hale. Hov tt Cr 
wonder ceaſes. Dryden. 3. To reſt, The miniſters of Chis | Ig * 
ceas'd from their labours. Sprat. | Ta G n 


To CxasE, verb act. to put an end or ſtop to. 
Importune him for monies, be not ceas d 
With ſlight denial. Shakeſpeare. 
 _ Ceaſe then this impious fage. Milton. 
CASE, ſub. [from the verb] extinction, failure. 
The ceaſe of majeſty | 
Dies not alone. Shakeſpeare. 9 
 Cea'stLEss [of ceaſe] without ceaſing, 
Pauſe nor ſtop ; as, ceaſeleſs praiſe, Milton. 


inceſſantly, baig's 


Cx'ca = Corduba in Spain] a religious houſe, from ven it 
Spaniards have framed this proverb, 0 go from Ceca to Mecca, 1.4 


turti Turk or Mahometan. 

Cx DAR [cedre, Fr. cedro, It. and Sp. ceder, Ger. of cet Lt. 
g., Gr.] a large tree, ever-green, delighting in cold and mu 
tainous places; the leaves are much narrower than thoſe of the pi 
tree, it hath male flowers or katkins ; the ſeeds are produced in 2 
cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated; the extenſion of the branches 13 4 
regular, the ends of the ſhoots declining, and thereby fen ing - 
upper ſurface : the wood is of a very bitter taſte, and by ral 
bitterneſs is diſtaſteful to worms, and is by that means almoſt of 
ruptible. The ſaw-duſt of cedar is thought to be one of the * 
uſed by the mountebanks who pretend to have the embelmig . 
ſtery. This wood is alſo ſaid to yield an oil, which is famon' b.] 


Wipecies of 
ECcL:57; 
twelve ce 
led. 


ſerving books and writings, and the wood is thought by m ny His b 

con to continue above a thouſand years ſound, I his fort of tim 2 Glow: 

very dry and ſubject to ſplit. Miller. ; un Ceres ri 

C“ DATA [Lat. x:Juarae, Gr.] humours that fall into the Wd co the do 

eſpecially about the hips. © - _—_— CELE'STIA: 
1 . 


Ce'praTED [cedratus, Lat.] anointed with juice or o 
trees. Fon oy 1 
CEDRESA'TE [Lat. an, Gr.] the large fort of cedar, 


ws as big as a fir tree, and yields roſin or pitch as that does. J t earth terre 


Ce'Dr1a [Lat. rh, Gr.] the roſin or pitch that runs ad W-- LE orix; 
great cedar, TY RE be. eo was after, 
Cebu [cedrinus, of cedrus, Lat. a cedar] of or belongs Ae [x 
cedar-tree. | mg ts. tree, Jas, the 
Cx“ DTU, the oil or liquor that iſſues out of the ours uy ELLac Pg 


which the ancients uſed to anoint books and other things! 
them from moths, worms; and rottenneſs; the Egyptians u 
embalming dead bodies, | 


ſed it 


ae 

x' bnosris [Lat. xiJgorrs, Gr.] the white vine which Fus on 
hedges, briony. , | | Spectra 
Cx nus, the cedar- tree, See Cxpax. 2, ale $ to ce 
Cx vous [ceduus, of cede, Lat. to lop or cut trees] % © TEN] 

trees, are ſuch as are uſed to be cut or lopped. Jer of ba Tip, 
Cz'cina-[in aſtronomy]. a fixed ſtar in the left ſhoul ent 15 in th I 
To C11, [c@lo, Lat.] to cover with a cieling, 2 cell. Fg Jeſcripy 

ſomething the inner roof of a room; as, a houſe ceil 4 11 7 100 d 8 


CxILIx G prob. of cm, Lat. heaven] the ure b, ve 

a lower toom ; or a lay or covering of plaiſter over cons it, 
the bottom of the joiſts that bear the floor of an upper | 
Now the thicken'd ſky 3 


Like a dark ceiling ſtood. Milton. 1 — 
 /CxiLanving cbelidonia, It. cbelidonia, Sp. and blen vet # 
Ned, Gr. ſwallows] the herb otherwiſe called 147 4 net 


account of a tradition, that ſwallows make uſe 'of 100 The 6 
for the eye · igt. Of this plant there are two ſpecieꝰ Jedio (99% 
celandine, whoſe flower has faut leaves that are expan ju 


4 


| It orows wild, and is uſed in medicine. 2: The leſſer celandine, 
2 ＋ 1 hath a gramoſe or granuloſe root, the leaves are 
5 roundiſh, the flower ſtalks trail * the grones- Miller. 
13 xt NT [with logicians] a ſyllogim. 5 
Eq 45 wx en, and the reſt univerſal negatives. 
Cz'LasTROS [of x., Gr. ] the ſtaff. tree, 3 
CE LATURR [celatura, Lat.] the art of engraving, or cutting in 
metals. : 
CELE' [xnMn, ny 


4 anciently (ſays H. Stephan.) a ſwelling or tu- 
Þ mour in any part of the body ; but, in proceſs of time, confined to 
ihe sceorum. It anſwers, ſays Bruno, to the hernia, or rupture ; 

and hernias (I 7 00 are not only in the ſcrotum, but in the umbi- 

aus, the thigh, and the groin. het EE He 

3 rs 15 bade e Lat.] that may be, or that is worthy to 

1 ormed with much ſolemnity. | | : 

E 8 CANE or Macaſſer, an illand df the Indian ocean, ſituated be- 

been 116% and 124“ of eaſt longitude, and between 25 north and 60 

South latitude. ; 

= To CE'LEBRATE aig Fr. celebrare, It. celebrar, Sp. celebra- 

„, ſuppoſed of celebro, Lat.] 1. To honour a perſon with praiſes, in- 

4 ſcriptions, monuments or trophies, to make famous. Pieces of poetry 
bat adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addiſon. 2. To keep 

> ſolemn ordinance or feſtiyal, to diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites. In a 

Large room the feaſt is celebrated. Bacon. 3. To mention ſolemnly, 

= a0 in a ſet form either of joy or ſorrow. | 
EXE This, pauſe of power tis Ireland's hour to mourn, 

| While England celebrates your ſafe return. Dryden: | 

 CE'LEBRATED 1 It. celebrado, Sp. of celebratus, Lat.] 

Highly honoured; renownedly famous. 2. Solemnized. 8 

CE'LEBRATEDNEss, CELEBRA'TENESS, or CELE'BRIOUSNESS [of 

e/ebrated] famouſneſs, renownednels. LD, . 

| CELEBRA'TION I Fr. celcbraziont, It. celebracion, Sp, of celebratio, 

at.] 1. The act of celebrating, or doing a thing with ſolemnity and 
remony; ſolemn remembrance ; as; celebration of a birth-day or 

Wor marriage. 2. Praiſe, renown, memorial. His memory deſerves 

particular celebration. arendon. | : | 

WW Cc: 'srous [celebris, Lat.] celebre, Fr. and It.] famous, &c. 

be Jews, Jerufalem, and the temple, were always ce/ebrious. Grew. 

EF CEreg'BROUSLY [of celebrious] famouſly. 

© CELEBRI OUSNEss, renown, fame. | 5 

W Cele BrTyY [celebrite, Fr. celebrita, It. of celebritas, Lat.] fa- 

SMmouſneſs, public repute ; fame, magnificence, pomp. The manner 

her receiving, and the celebrity of the marriage, were performed 

uth great magnificence. Bacon. | | 

WE CELE'R1ac, alſo called turnip rooted celery, a ſpecies of parſley. 

"EE CELE'rITY [ce/eriee, Fr. celetità, It. celeridad; Sp. of celeritas, Lat.] 

tneſs, expedition, ſpeed. | | | 
With imagin'd wings our ſwift ſcene flies; 
In motion with no leſs ce/erity | | 
Than that of thought. Shakeſpeare. | 3 | 

CELERITY [in mechanics] is an effection of motion, by which any 

rable runs through a given ſpace in a given time. 88 

WCELERITY is emblematically repreſented by a damſel of a brifk, 

rightly, countenance, holding in her right hand thunderbolts, a dol- 

in the ſea on one fide of her, and on tlie other a hawk in the air; 

= emblems of ſwiftneſs: 8 

WCELE RRM Deſcenſus Linea [with mathematicians] is the curve of 

e ſwifteſt deſcent of any natural body; or that curved or crooked 

E, in which an heavy body, deſcending by its own gravity or weight, 

Wuld move from one given point to another, in the ſhorteſt ſpace or 

KDC. 8 5 a 

WC: Ly [celeri, Fr. ſellers, It.] an herb much uſed in winter ſallads; 

eecies of parſley. 1 
WCELE'STIAL, adj. [celfie, Fr. celeſtiale, It. celeſtial, Sp. of cale- 

Lat.] 1. Heavenly, divine, relating to the ſupegor regions; as, 

twelve celgſtial ſigns. 2. Heavenly, as relating to the ſtate of the 


fed. 
| ff fit meditating 


ng N On the celeſtial harmony I go to. Shakeſpeare. 

for pi Heavenly, with regard to excellence. : 

rd be His bloomy face : | 
nb Glowing ce/eftial ſweet, with godlike grace. Pope. 


eerssriAL, ub. [from the adjective] an inhabitant of heaven. 
Wd to the dome th'unknown ce/2tial leads. Pope. = 
CELESTIALLY {from celgſtial] divinely, excellently, in a heavenly 
Wanner. | | | hs 
CELE'STIALNESS [of cele/tial] heavenlineſs. 
o Ceit'sriry, to give a heavenly nature to ſomething. Heaven 
earth terreſtrified, and earth but heaven cc/e/tified; Broan. 
WC=LE"5Tixts, an order of monks founded by one Peter, a Samnite, 


- 


* 


Wo was afterwards pope by the name of Celeftin V. | | 
CELIAC Drei-, from, xox, the belly] relating to the lower 
PY as, the celiac and meſenteric arteries. 

CELLac Hou. a kind of flux of the belly, wherein the food does 

indeed paſs perfectly crude, but half digeſted. - 

Ce LIBACY, or CE'LIBATE. [ cel:bat, Fr. celibato, It. and Sp. celi- 

tur, Lat.] the ſtate or condition of unmarried perſons, a ſingle life. 

pey look on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and are married before 

| wh Speckater. Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige 

mlelves to celibate. Grout. 


0 
/ | i ; 
i TENESS, Or CELIBA'TESHIP [of cælibatus, Lat. celibat, Fr.] 


chelorſhip, 
Cxurcor! L. e. heaven-2or: 
in the reſcripts of the emperor 


5. A. D. 408. 
can biſho 


ippers] certain a e condemn- 
| onorius, among heathens and here- 
This was that Honorius, who, at the requeſt of the 
=; „ made it death by law to diſſent from the eſtabliſhed 
hey Aud the judicious Gothofred has given us, in his notes on Phi- 
W P- 364, the beſt account of this appellation, which was 
A 455 way of contemnt and ſcoff, to ſuch bien as choſe, rather 
bur on to the cour2-religion, to hold their aſſemblies in the moſt 
* 65 ſecret places. Hence they were called Iv at trog- 
| A eave-haunters, and oxranobo/ce, Gr. 9. d. thoſe who feed 
„ une Pallures ; from whence the Latins borrowed their cœlicoli; 
. an 20g heaxen-worſhippers, but habitants of heaven. 

a trach they, were ; though. in a very difercnt ſenſe from 


iſm, whoſe ſecond propoſi- 


were with mullet ſeeds. 
 ..CE'NCAROs [eye 


» 


CEN 


what theſe proud ſcuffers intended. I ſhall only add; that this wa 
the age (as Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn in his obſervations on the 
Apocalypſe) when the Woman, which in that prophetic viſion peryo- 
nates the chriſtian church, was hing into the wilderneſs, and accord- 
ingly her true genuine ſeed were in much the ſame ſtate with that men- 
tioned Heb. xi. 36. 37. They had trial of cruel mackings. They wwan- 
dered in deſerts and in mountains, and in dens and Caves of the earth. 
See BasiLics and BRANDEUM, with the PassaGts there referred to, 
in Meade and Newton. 3 N . 
| OEL“ [ cellule, Fr. cella, It. cilda, Sp. of cella, Lat.] 1. The 
apartment or chamber of a monk or nun in a monaſtery or cloifier. -- 
2. A ſmall cavity, a hollow. The brain contains ten thouſand c. 
Prior. z. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon ; as, the cells in 
Newgate. 4. Any ſmall place of reſidence. |, 
Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cell 
Of fancy. „ Nö»lu 
CeLr fin geography] a town of Triers, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, fituated oh the eaſtern ſhore of the Moſelle, 26 miles north- 
eaſt of triers ; ſubje& to the elector of Triers. N Le 
Cz'LLa {{ome derive it of N) A, Heb. a priſon, or where any 
thing is ſhut up] a cell, a privy chamber, a partition in a monaſtery 
lie, Oc. Lat... + + 
CE'LLAR [cellier, Fr. celle, It. kelder, Du. and Dan. keller, Ger. 
kellerio, Teut. Store-houſes, cellarium, Lat.] a place in the loweſt part 
of a building, under ground; generally a repoſitory for ſtorees. 
CETLLA RACE [from cellar] 1. Cejlar-room. 2. That part of a 
building which makes the cellars. Vou hear this fellow in the cellar- 
age, Shakeſpeare. A good aſcent makes a houſe wholſome; and gives 


* 


| 2 for cellarage. Mortimer: 3. The rent to be paid far the 
0 | 


e of a cellar | . 
 Ce'bLartsrT [celeriar, Fr. cellarius, Lat.] one who keeps a cellar or 
buttery ; the butler in a religious houſe or monaſter 7. „ 
CELLs [with anatomiſts] are little bags or bladders where fluids or 
matter of different ſorts are lodged, common both in animals and ve- 
CeLLs [with botaniſts]. are the partitions or hollow places in the 
huſks or pods of plants, in which the ſeed is contained. | 
CELLs. [ce/la, Lat.] the little diviſions or apartments in honey- 


combs, where the young bees and honey are diſtributed. | 


JJJJJ%%%õ% banter,” Aa En oi ni 
_ CE'LLUL= Adipoſe [in anatomy] the loculi or little cells wherein 
the fat of bodies that are in good habit is contained. — 
Cxrrul x Inteftini Coli [with anatomiſts] the cavities or hollow 
2 in the gut colon, where the excrements lodge for ſome time, 

at they may cheriſh the neighbouring parts with their heat, and di- 

geſt any crudities. | ge gs . 

| Ceiiv'tar, adj. [cellula, Lat.] conſiſting of little cells or {mall ca- 
vities. The muſcles and cellular membranes. Sharp. To 
_ CxLoTo'MIA _ x11, à rupture, and Tons Gr. a cutting] th 

operation of the hernia. 3 „ 

CE'LsAa [a barbarous term of Paracelſus] a ſmall collection of va- 
grant ſpirits that endeavour to make their exit by their continual mo- 
tion at any part of the body. I, V 
a Sa *[celftudine, It. celſitudo, Lat.] height, highneſs, tall- 
neſs. WH | 

Ce'MENT fof ciment, Fr. cimitno, Sp. camentum, Lat.] 1. A ſtrong 
cleaving ſort of mortar or ſolder, with which two bodies are made to 
cohere. There is a cement becometh hard as marble. Bacon. 2. Bond 
of union. In friendſhip the band or cement that holds together all the 
parts of this great fabric is gratitude. Sourh. 

. CemenT 3 pronounced /fimmon] a compound of pitch, 
brick - duſt, plaiſter of Paris, c. uſed by chaſers, repairers, and other 
artificers, to be laid under their work to make it lie firm to receive 
impreſſions made by punches. 1 Ly 
Cement [with chemiſts]. any lute or loam, by which veſſels uſed in 
diſtillation are joined or cemented together. 1 5 

CEN Royal, a particular manner of paritying gold, by laying 
Over it beds of hard paſte, made of a compolition of one part of ſal ar- 
moniac, and two of common ſalt, and four of potters earth or brick - 
duſt, the whole being moiſtened well with urine. , | 

CEMENT [in chymical writers] is expreſſed by this character, Z. 

To CEmenT, verb ad. [from the noun ; cimenter, Fr. cimentar, 


Sp. cements, Lat.] 1. To unite by ſomething interpoſed. Liquid bodies 


ave nothing to cement them. Burnet's Theory. 2. To unite one in a 
bond of friendſhip. Edgar cemented all the long contending powers. 
Jobn Philips, z. To join, to faſten together; to fill with cement or 

mmon. ; F 1 L MT 1 0 

To CemenT, verb neut. to become conjoined; to cohere. The 
parts of a wound, if held in cloſe contact, reunite by inoſculation and 
cement, like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. Sharp. 

„ CEMENTA'T10N, [from cement] the act of cementing or cloſe join- 
ing with cement. ; | 

- CemgnTATION [with chemiſts] the purifying of gold made up | 
into thin plates with layers of royal cement. | 
_ Ce'meTERY 23 Lat. xoyrnguer, of xapau, to Neep] 2 
place where the dead are repoſited. 'The fouls of the dead appear in 
cemeteries about the places where their bodies are buried. * 
Ex and Ci, Sax. denote kinsfolk ; ſo cinu/phy is a help to his 
kindred ; cenche/m, a protector of his kinsfolks ; 2 the defence 
of his kindred; cenric, powerful in kindred. Gibſon's Camden. ; 

Cx! x Aa, a town of the Venetian territories in Italy, ſituated about 
32 miles north of Padua. Cots ; 

Cz'yaToRY adj., (from ceno, Lat. to ſup] relating to ſupper. 
2 omans wald, were anointed, and wore à cenatory garment... 

roaun. 

Ce'ncuRlas [of 1 Gr. millet] a ſpreading inflammation, 
called ſhingles or wild-fire ; called cenchrias from its figure, re- 
ſembling the ſeed of millet or hirſe, and is the ſame with herpes 
"TOE 
 Cx'ncurs [cencro, It.] a green ſnake. _ . 

8 (AN, Gr. a precious ftone, all ſpeckled as it 
Gr.] millet or hirſe, a ſmall grain. 
a ſpecies 9 See CAuensiAs. 

3 


Cencaivs Lr, Gr. .. 


Cenpulm [in old Latin records] ſhendles or ſhingles, {mall pieces 
of wood to cover the roof of an houſe, inſtead of les. 
Cenxattcra [xmayſic, of zwow, to empty, and aN Gr. a veſ- 


ſel] an evacuation of veſſels by opening à vein, a letting blood, 
With Hippocrates it ſignifies emptying the veſſels by any cauſe, whe- 


ther mani feſi or occult; and in partic 
.* Cenz'LLEz [old law] acorns. + - | 
- Cx'nop1TE. See Colxvoß rr. SHER 
CxNOBTTIcAL [Lat. of x0, common, and f10-, Gr. life) on 
in community. Such were the afociated monks, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from anchorite. See ANCHoORITE. ' „ i 
Cz'nos1s [xwoois, Gr.] an emptying or voiding. 
Cxxosrs [in medicine] a diſcharging of humeurs out 
or ſome part of the body. ; * 
Cx NAH, or CtnoTa'PH1UM Tx, of z»@-, empty, and 
rap. Gr, ſepulchre] an empty tomb, ſet up in honour of the dead; 
eſpecially when the body lies in another country or place. The 
Athenians, when they loſt any man at ſea, raiſed a cenotaph or empty 
monument. Pope. Such was the tomb which AZneas made for his 
friend Deiphobus. 3 V 
Tuc egomtt tumulum Rheted in littore inanem | 
Conflitui, & magna Manes ter voce vocavi. | 
5 in | | Zneid. lib. vi. line 505. 
- Cxnsa'r1a [old records] a farm or houſe let ad cenfum, i. e. at a 
ſtanding rent. 
CkExsA RI [in 
C Ay „ 
CNR [cerſus, Lat.] public rates. Floods of treaſure have flow- 
— into Europe, ſo that the cen/e or rates of Chriſtendom are raiſed. 
con. ” 7 ; . 
To Censs [g. 4. to incenſe, encenſer, Fr. incenſare, It. incendb, Lat. 
to burn] to perfume with incenſe. ES ig 
The Salii fing, and cenſe his altars round 
With Saban ſmoke. ' Dryden. © 5 
Ce'nseR [g. 4. incenſer, encenſoir, Fr. incenſſore, It. encenſario, Sp.] 
a perfuming- pan, a veſſel to burn incenſe in. 
Of incenſe clouds, | | | 
- . -- *"Paming from golden cenſers hid the mount. Milton. 
CES [Lat. cenſeur, Fr. cenſfore, It. censbr, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A 
magittrate among the Romans, who valued and taxed men's eſtates, 
and made every fifth year a general review. of the Roman people, in 
order to aſcertain a juſt reſource both of nen and finances. Able Ver- 
tot Hiſtoire des Revolutions de la Repub. Romaine, liv. vi. p. 127. 2. 
One who is given to cenſure. Ill natur'd cenſors of the preſent age. 
Rofeommon. ONO | 
Censo'xian [of cenſor] belonging or relating to the cenſor. The 
| Stax-chamber had the cenſorian power for offences under the degree of 


Capital. Bacon. 
_ - Censo'rrous feenſorius, Lat. 1. Apt to cenſure, or find fault with, 
ſevere, addicted to invective. Too many believe no zeal to be ſpiri- 
tual, but what is cenſorious and vindictive. Sprat. 2. Sometimes with 


of; as, a man cenſorious of his neighbour, 55 Sometimes on or pon. 
ky i 


ar by abſtinence. 


of the whole, 


orouſly and univerſally cenſorious upon all his brethren.  Sawift. 
NSO'RIOUSLY [from cenſorious] in a ſevere 8 manner. 
Cxxso'RIousxESsSs [of cenſorious] aptneſs to cenſure, habit of re- 
proaching. Cen/oriouſneſs and ſiniſter interpretation of things render 
the converſation of men grievous. Tillotſon. 
- Ce'nsorsniIy. 1. The office of a cenſor, 2. The time in which 
the office of cenſor is borne. It was brought to Rome in the cenſor- 
hip of Claudius. Brown. 5 4 td 
 CE'NSURABLE [from cenſure] liable to be cenſured, worthy of 
cenſure, culpable. Taunted for ſomething cenſurable. Locke. 
Cx'vsURAELEN Ess [from cenſurable] liableneſs to be cenſured, 
blamableneſs. : 8 85 
© Cx'xsorAL, pertaining to aſſeſſments or 
CxxsukAL Book, a regiſter of taxations. _ EE: 
- Cx'xguRE [Fr. ceſura, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Reproof, reprimand, 


blame, 9 | 
0 nough for half the greateſt of theſe days | 
| Pope. e 


valuation. 


* 


« - 


I᷑0o "ſcape my cenſure, Hot expect my praiſe. 
2. Judgment, opinion. IE | 
J «Moby © Ws Le n 
I To give your cenſures in this weighty buſineſs? Shakefprare. 
3. Judicial ſentence.- „ e 75 r 
| Jo you, lord governor, . 443 2 
| Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhment” inflited by ſome eccleſiaſtical judge; as, 
the cenſures of the church. Ayliffe, e e eee 
* Ctxsurs, in ſome manors in Cornwat and Devonſhire] a cuſtom 
whereby all the refiants above the age of 16, are required to ſwear 
fealty* to the lord, to pay two-pence per poll, and one- penny per 
mats en, eee e | | 
Fo Censvae [cenſurer, Fr. cenſurare, It.] 1. To find fault with, 
to. blame, to brand pubtickly, The like cenſurings and deſpiſings 
have embittered the ſpirits of learned men one againſt another. San- 
dern 2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence ; as, the court cenfared 
that as a libel oo | e eee ee eee eee 
CxuvsUnER from cegſure] he that cenſures, blames, or reproach- 
es. A ſtateſman of real merit, ſhould look upon his political cenflres 
with the ſame neglect that a good writer regards his critics. Auiſan 
"Cent [Fr. a Bunurtu, or an abbreviation of centum, Lat. an hun- 
fred}, as, money lent at.5 per cent. i. e. 5 pounds for the uſe of 100. 
gp "CE'NTAURE T[centaure, Fr. centaurno, t. centauro, S8 4 zgTuveQ», 
Gr.] Buſtathius, in his comment on Neſtor's firſt ſpeech in the Thad, 
ſuppoſes the mountain ſavages there mentioned, to be the people called 
' Centaurs, and ſays, that they dwelt about mount Pelion and Orta ; 
being derived, according to the fabulous account of the Greeks, 
from Tries, and the chud which he embraced ; in alluſion to which 
action of his [aro Te xerriw T1 E. 


is ſuppoſed to have been given. as to their hi dy com- 
| Fei paſſage in 120 Book 1, with Oüyſſey, Book 2, line 
295— them at the 


04, it appears, that the indecencies committed 
feaſt o Phichole, occaſioned the war between the Lapithæ and them, 
which iſſaed in their overthrow and extirpation- M. 8; Their being 
portrayed by ſome /ater poets, under the compound form of a man 


doomſday book] ſuch perſons as may be afſeſſed or 


Br.] 


axis, which is without the figure, and common 5 
nr Gpciay v an] their name ; 


line, that the. diſtances 


the common centre of gravity of all three, &c. 


und horſe, is faid to have riſen from a beſtiality committed by Jin 
ſon, too groſs to name. But after all, if the Greek etymol, he 
fairly examined [i. e. of xwrw, to goad, and e., a horſe | 
Hippo-centaurs, and [by contraction] the centaurs, may ſignif 
more then men, dexterous in the management of the ſteed, * s 
haps the ff in thoſe countries which fought on horſe-back. 
Down from the waiſt they are centanrs, tho women a. abore 

. : 985 : WY 92 

Feats, Theſſalian centaurs never knew. Thomſen. 

« Ce'nTavs [with aſtronomers] the archer in the zodiac, a buche 
conſtellation, repreſented on a globe in that form, and configiy, a 
nineteen ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue. EEG 60 

The cheerleſs empire of the ſky, 
To capricorn the centanr archer yields. Thomſ,y, 
Ce'nTauky [centauria, Lat.] an herb of great virtue for 1, 
ſplden or liver. Of this plant there are two kinds: 1. The greg 

centaury. 2. The leſſer centaury. The greater is one of the t 
capitulæ, or of thoſe plants whoſe flowers are collected into à hey 
as the thiſtle, and hath a perennial root. Its leaves are without (yp, 
and ſawed on the edges. One of the ſpecies, with cut leaye, ; 
uſed in medicine.  'The leaves of the leſſer centaury grow by pin 
—_ to each other; the flowers conſiſt of one leaf funnel ſhape, 

he ſeed-veſſel is of a cylindric form. It grows wild, and i; i, 

a medicine. Miller. With Cecropian thyme ſtrong-ſcented cin 
den. _ | 

8 ſcentenaer, Du. centner, Ger.] a foreign weight of 
100, 112, 125, 128, 132, 140 pound weight. 

CEnTENA'R1OUS [centenarius, Lat.] belonging to 100 year. 

CE'NTENARY, adj. [ centenaire, Fr. centinario, It. of centeny;y 

Lat.] of or pertaining to an hundred. g - 

CenTENARY, ſub/. [from the'agj.] the number of a hundred; 3 
a centenary of years. Hakewell, 

Cx'N TER. See CENTRE. | | | 

CexnTE's1MAL [centefimus, Lat.] hundredth ; the next flep of py, 
greſſion after decimal in fractions. The neglect of a few cn 
in the ſide of the cube would bring it to an equality, with.the cul; 
of a foot. Arbuthnot. © | 


'Ce'xTEM, in the decimal diviſions of degrees, feet, Cc is tle 


hundredth part of an integer. B 
CENTICI BITOUS Pros, þ of centum, a hundred, and cart, I, 1 
the head] having a hundred heads. | o Cx 
CENTI“FIDous [centifidus, of centum, a hundred, and fin, I o me 
to ſplit] divided into an hundred parts or ways. | wh 
_ CxnriFo'Lious [centifelius, of centum, a hundred, and fil, der to 
Lat. a leaf] having or producing a hundred leaves. As 
Ce'NTINEL [| /entinelle, Fr. fentinella, It. centinela, Sp. ſaliul, Is, 
Port.] a ſoldier appointed to watch at a certain poſt or place, Tis Ces 
ſhould be written /entinel. EVTRI 
CE“NTIN op [| centinodia, of centum, à hundred, and adi, I. LE NTR 
knot] an herb. n | | Son 
CENTIr EDE [centipes, of centum, a hundred, and pedi;, ge. d Say 
pes, Lat. a foot] a worm, c. having a hundred feet; allo a poilonas FENTR1' 
inſe& in the Weſt-Indies; commonly called by the Engliſh 50 ji the qu 
CNR [at Lubeck] is 8 liſpounds, and a liſpound » 5 the ce; 
pounds. 8 5 . ENTRIF 
Cx'xro, a patch'd garment made up of divers ſhreds. Ia. thing t 
Cxxro, a poem 1 of ſeveral pieces, picked up and don ende 
out of the works of other perſons. It is quilted out of fired eſt, anc 
divers poets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cento. = ſom 
_ CenTona'L1s [with botaniſts} wild rue; Lat. | ns then 
CenTona'Ri —— the Romans] were officers, wboſe buiut . 8 _ 
was to provide tents, and other warlike furniture, called c 0 and 
elſe officers whoſe buſineſs it was to quench the fires that the enen = Ti 
engines had kindled in the camp. | . a pg 7 
| Er uren [Fr. centralis, Lat.] of, or ining to, or ſeatel l = bu. 
the center or middle; as, the central parts, the central earl. 18 _ 
CENTRAL Fire We chemiſts] that fire which they imagine wie | At 
in the center of the earth, the fumes and vapours of which ma - gs 
the metals and minerals, and ripen and bring them to perſedion, 4 its c 
CENTRAL Rule, a rule invented by Sir 7 homas Baker, to fd Bn — ] 
center of a circle, deſign'd to cut the parabola in as many poi, d of ce 
an equation to be conſtructed has real roots. * 3 
CE'NTRALLY, adv. [from central] wich regard to the centre; 55 


to reſt centrally upon any thing. ö 
Sr en Fwith — the principal root or fonte 

of any thing; as, the brain is of the ſpirits, and the heart of 
CENTRE [centre, Fr. centro, It. and Sp. of centrum, Lat. of a 

the middle point of any thing, eſpecially of a circal or 

from whence all hnes drawn to the circumference are equal. 110 
CenTRE of a Sphere, is a point from which all the lines 

to the ſurface are equal. | 100 

CENTRE A Dial, is that es 


„ 


int where the axis of the 
terſects the plane of the dial; and fo in thoſe dials that hate 8 
chat point wherein all the hour lines meet. If the dial plane 1155 
rallel to the axis of the earth, it will have no centre at all; bl 
hour lines will be parallel to the flile, and to one another. jun 
- CaenTrE of A Conic Section, is the point where all the dil 
concu. | | ney 1. the lint 
CxxTRE of the Eguant [old aſtronomy] is a point in 2 7 
the aphelion, being ſo far diſtant from the centre of the ati 
wards the aphelion, as the fun is from the centre of the © 
wards the perihelio nn emed! 
CENTRE of an Ellpfis, or Centre of an Owal (i gere en 
ed the tran 
2 in that fi 8 ere the two ane, call 1 
conjugate, interſect mutually one another. 
CxNTRE of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of - oppo 
x} 
» 1 2 2 
F two Bodies [in geom 171 


eir centres together, and ſo Pee eig! 

it ſhall be reciprocal 15 1 
thoſe bodies is. And if another body ſhal be ſer in procall Fr 
line, ſo that its diſtance from any point in it be rec point 


weight of both the former bodies taken together, that 


n. 
CenTuE of the Gravi 
a right line, which joins 


CEN. 


the centre of the ſwing of a pend 


Cesar of O/ciNation 
Ly — ' the % - .the pendulum, faſtened above, 
TH of the circle, whoſe circumference divides the 


be taken for the 
ball -or bob into 


.- | * parts, the middle point of the arch, ſo dividing the ball, 
; 9 the centre of oſcillation; n arch on: 


with maſons, c.] a wooden mould to | 
PF — Pore Body, the 2 from which, as from the middle 
1 int, the blood continually circulates round all the other parts. 
| CenTRE of Magnitude of a Body [with geometricians] a point a- 
ost which à body being faſtened, is diſtant às equally as poſlible from 


1 ts ities or ends. - : 85 : 
EY EY of Grawity [in r a point on which a body 
2 ing ſuſpended or hung up from it, all its parts will be in an equal 
Walance one to the 3 . 
4 NTRE of heavy Bodies, 
% i" 1 | nn which all ſuch 
3 ENTRE of a regular I olygon, A 
bf 0 circle or Fred. drawn within fuch a 
Ws ſides. 3 | 
= CexTRE of 
Worſt, „ ALT RE te 
W C:rrkn of a Baſtion, a point in the middle of the gorge of the 
tion, whence the capital line commences. 
Ws C:xrre of a Batallion, the middle of a 
ally a ſquare ſpace left. | ME 
WE Cexrre of Attraction [in the new aſtronomy] that 
Wc revolving planet or comet is attracted or impelled 
I petus of gravity. ; , : e 
WC:ixrre of Percuſſion [with 1 is that point of a body 
notion, wherein all the forces of that body are conſidered as united 


in our globe, is the ſame as the centre of 
bodies naturally endeavour to 
is the Came with the centre 
body, ſo as to touch all 


a Paralleligram, the point wherein its diagonals in- 


batallion, where there is 


1 
5 the force or 


W one. 
c JCENTRE of a 
ters concur. - 62.1% 
To CexTrE, verba8#. [from the noun] 1. To place on a centre. 
One foot he centred, and the other tuned 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, Milton. 
Figuratively, to fix, as on a centre. 1 
y thy each look, and thought and care, tis ſhown; 
| 'Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 3 
ro CenTRE, verb neut. 1. To reſt on, as bodies when in equilibrio. 
To meet in a point, as lines in a centre. Where there is no viſible 
wherein to centre, error is as wide as mens fancies, and may 
cer to eternity. Decay of Piety. 3. To be placed in the centre. 
As God in heaven 1 ä 
Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou 
Centring, receiy'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 
WEENTRE-FISH, a kind of ſea-fiſn. | 
axle [from centre] placed in the centre. 
| Some that have deeper dig'd in mine than I, 
Say where this centric happineſs doth lie. Donne. 
FENTRI'FUGAL [of centrum, the centre, and fugio, Lat. to fly] ha- 
che quality which bodies that are in motion acquire, of receding 
the centre. > EE at | . 
EENTRIFUCAL Force [with mathematicians] is the endeavour of 
ching to fly off from the centre in the tangent. For all movin 
es endeavour after-a rectilinear motion, | becauſe that is the eaſieſt, 
teſt, and moſt ſimple. And if ever they move in any curve; there 
de ſomething that draws them from their rectilinear motion, and 
os them in the orbit, whenever the centripetal force ceaſes, the 


Milton, | 


* 


eig body would ſtrait go off in a tangent to the curve in that very 
on and fo would fin farther from the eentre or focus of the 
on. They deſcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 


a centrifi gal force. C heyne. | 
WENTRIPE TAL [from centrum, the centre, and pero, to tend to] 
mg a tendency to the centre, havi A 
ENTRIPETAL Fyrce [with philoſophers] is that force by which any 
y, moving round another, is drawn down or tends towards the 
Were of its orbit; and is much the ſame with gravity. © The direction 
e force whereby the planets revolve in their orbits, is towards 
centres; and this force may be very properly called attractive, in 
et of the central body; and centripetal, in reſpect of the revolving 
Wn TROBA'RICAL {of xuolge, centre, and Pager, Gr. weight] of, or 
| king to the centre of gravitt xx. -S 
NT roBA'ric Merbod [in mechanics] a certain method of deter- 
S ng 1 a ſurface or ſolid by means of the centre of gra- 


ExTROPHA'CLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] penny-royal. 


ENTRUM, Lat. a centre. | 
ru, Lat. [with botanits] the herb clary. n 
run Phonicum, Lat. [in acouſtics] is the place where 
pc ſands in polyſyllabical echoes, © 

ENTRUM Phonicampticum, Lat. is the place or object that returns 
roice in an echo. e ee Su 

<NTRUM Tendinofum, Lat [with anatomiſts] a point or centre 
rein the A py muſcles — the . As this centre is 
borated towards the right fide of the vena Cava, and towards the 


backwards: the fleſh it gives = i 
Ackwards : y part of it gives way to the gula. Between it, 
ts two inferior proceſſes, the deſcending trunk © the great artery 
die duct, and vena azypos, do r KI $54 Fd 


ENTRY, or Se'nTRY probably contraſted of /anfrary] a centi- 
or private ſoldier, poſted ſo as to ten in i 
F 
The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits |.) 6 ee: 
3 — anſt che centry's box diſcharge their tea. Gay. 
r [with architects] a mold for an aren 


by Mun, Lat. an hondred, + + N n 
ur an MUNOV [ centumperinas, Lat.] an hundred fold. 
W of or pertaining to the centumvirate. 
Nauru nr the quality, office, or rank of the centumviri. 
were at my Lat. [among the Romans} a court of 100 judges ; 
{ Hour felt inſtitution 165 in number, and this number was 


= 
3 - 


julum; ſo 


nt to which 


Curve of the higheſt kind, is the point where two dia- 


- 


ENT ; We 
of 4 a wooden utch, to ſereen en a centinel from | the inju- 


TER * 
afterwards augmented to 180; but yet always retained the fatne 
name. 52 | | 
CENTUNCULA'R1s, or CenTu'ncuLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the 
herb cudweed, chaffweed, periwinkle, or cotton- weed. 7 

- Ac ne [Fr. crntuplicato, It. of centuplex, Lat.] an hundred- 
old. | os 
To CenTu'pLicaTE [centuplicatum, of centum and plico, Lat. to 
_ 1. To make an hundred-fold. 2. To multiply by a hun- 
ed. | 
_ Canru'rnrz [ the Roman people] certain parties conſiſting 
each of a hundred men. Thus divided by Servius Fallins, the ſixth 
king of Rome, who divided the people into fix claſſes. The firſt claſs 
had 80 centuries, and they were the rich: he alſo ran under 
this firſt claſs all the cavalry, of which they made 12 centuries, confift® 
ing of the richeſt and principal perſons of the city: the ſecond, third, 
and fourth, conſiſted each of 20 centuries ; the fifth conſiſted of 30; and 
the ſixth claſs was counted but one century, and comprehended all 
the meaner ſort of people. Abbe Vertot adds, that Servius; by this 
regulation, dexterouſly enough. transferred into the hands of the firſt 
claſs, compoſed of the Great, all the authority of the government; 
and, without depriving the p/cheian; of their vote, knew how, by this 
diſpoſition, to render i uſeleſs. Rewolut. Romaines, Liv. I. p. 40. 
 ToCenTvuv'riare [centuriatum, of centuria, Lat, à century] to di- 
vide into hundreds, to diſtribute into bands. | 
CenTurIa"TORs [of centuria, Lat.] four proteſtants divines of 
Magdeburg in Germany, who divided the church-hiftory into centurics 
of years, which is generally the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. 
The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firſt that diſcovered this grand 
im e. life. | ; - 1 
CinTvu'rron [Fr. and Sp. centuriche, It. of centurio, Lat.] a com- 
mander or captain among the Romans, over an hundred ſoldiers. The 
centurions and their charges dictinctly billeted already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning. Shakeſpeare. 
Ce'nTury [centuria, Lat.] 1. An hundred, — applied to ſpecify 
time; as, an age containing 100 years, it is called a century. The 
liſts of biſhops are filled with greater numbers than one would expect; 


burt the ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the bi- 


ſhop very often ended in the martyr. Aadiſon. 2. A band of a hundred 
foot ſoldiers. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hundred. Romulus 
did divide the Romans into tribes, and the tribes into certuries or huu- 
dreds. Spenſer. A century of pray'rs. Shakeſpeare: 
Ce'or, an initial in the names of men, which fignthes a 
ſel, ſuch as thoſe the Saxons landed in. Gib/or's Camden. 5 
Cx xu, a town of Terra Firma, in South America; about 80 miles 
ſouth of Carthagena. . ©, : 
Ce'ea, or CE'YE, Lat, [with botaniſts] an onion. 
Ceex'a [Lat. xnraie, Gr.] ſea- purſlain, or brook-lime: 
CEPHA'LIA [Lat. z:Pakaie, Gr.] an obſtinate head- ach. 3 
8 [x:paranyixt, Gr.] medicines good for the head: 
ach. 
Ce/PHALALGY [| cephalalgia, of xitnrakyia, of xn, the head; 
and , Gr. pain] any pain in the head; but ſome appropriate it 
chiefly to a freſh head- ach; one that proceeds from intemperance; or 
an ill diſpoſition of the e = 
Cermala'kTiCs [of ihn, the head; and xa g,, ptirging] 
medicines which purge the head. ; | 7 
Cernaalic [cephalique, Fr. cefalico, It. cephalico, Sp. of xxPakn, Gr, 
the head] belonging to the head; as, the cephalic vein, medicinal to 
the head. Cephalic medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the blood, fo 
as to make it circulate eaſily through the capillary veſſels of the brain. 


ſhip cr veſ- 


Arbuthnot. | | | 
CerHaric Line [in chiromanty] the line of the head or brain. 
Ceyrna'Lic Medicines [with ſurgeons] medicines applied to fractures 

of the head. | | 

CEPHa'Lica, Lat. [with anatqmiſts] the cephalic vein, is the out- 
ermoſt vein that creeps along the arm, between the ſcin and the muſ- 
cles; it is called the cephalic vein from #:paiy, Gr, a head, becauſe 
the ancients uſed to open it rather than any other for diſeaſes of the 
head; but ſince the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood; it is ac- 
counted equal, whether the blood be taken from- the cephaliea, me- 
diana,. or baſilica. | 
Crx lies, medicines good for diſtempers in the head. 8 

CEPHRATO“IDES [in botany] a term uſed by ſome who aſcribe vir- 
tues to plants from their fignatures, applied to thoſe plants which bear 
any reſemblance to a head; as, the poppy, piony, &c. 2 

CEPHA'LOMANCY '[cephalomantia, Lat. o nrOaYpatkit, of xe 
the head, and waijlue, Gr. divination] a divination by the head of an 
aſs, which they broiled on the coals, and after having muttered a few 
prayers, they repeated the perſons names; or the crime, in caſe only one 
was ſuſpected, at which, if the jaws made any motion, and the teeth 
chattered againſt one another, they thought the perſon that had done 
the ill deed ſufficiently diſcovered. . 

Cx'ynaLon, Lat. [with botaniſts] the date-tree: . 

CepHaLo'Nla, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name, ſituated 
in the Mediterranean, near the coaſt of Epirus, ſubje& to the Vene- 
tians. Lat. 38* 30 N. Long. 21* E. 8 

— CEPHALOPHARYNGA1 [with anatomiſts] are the firſt pair of muſ- 
cles of the upper part of the gullet ; they proceed from beſide the head 

—. I and are more li y beſtowed upon the coat of the gul- 

et. Lat. de | , | s 

© CB'PHALOPHARYNG&UM, Gr: [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle ariſing 
from that part, where the head joins to the firft vertebra of the neck; 
from whence it defcends down and ſpreads with a large plexus or fold 
of fibres about the pharynx, and ſeems to make its membrane. | 
_  CxynaLo'eony: [of xrPaky, the head, and wwe, Gr. pain} a pain 
or heavineſs in the head. -— e 

'Cx'>1 Corpas [a law term] a return made by the ſheriff that upon 
— 9 ry or other 9, he has taken the body of the party 


-Ceyrio'xmes, Lat. certain precious flones 
which a perſon may ſee his face. Er | 
'Cxer'Tes, Lat. a precious tone of the agate kind. | 
Cera, Lat. [of zrgn;; Gr. an horn reſembling a tail] a ſort of itch- 
ing ſcab, the ſame as achor ; alſo the horns of the uteris in brates, 
in which the fetus, or young, is uſually formed. 2 


as clear as et) ſlal, in 


CA AenA Tie, 


CER 
„ Cenacna'res, Lat. [nigaxalns, Gr.] an agate-ſtone of a waX- 


Py 


colour. | 
CAM TES, Lat. [x«gapiln;, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of 
a tile. ; 7 
CERA ST ES, Lat. [xigarns, of xigas, Gr. an horn] a ſort of ſerpent 
at has horns, or is ſuppoſed to have them. | 
 ..... «Ceraftes horn'd, hydrus and elops drear. Milton. 
Cera'suM, Lat. [x:gaow, Gr.] a cherry. 
CERra'SUs [x je., Gr.] a cherry-tree. 
CxxATACHA “TES [of xrgas, an horn, and d value, Gr. an agate] a 
ſort of agate-ſtone, the veins of which reſemble the _ of an horn. 


CERaTaMa'LGAMA [of ange-, Gr. wax, and ama/gama] a mol- 


| lifying compoſition made of wax and other ingredients. | 
Ce'RaTE [ceratum, of cera, Lat. wax] an external medicine, made 
of wax, oil, or ſome ſofter ſubſtance, of a middle compoſition, be- 
tween an ointment and a plaſter, a cere-cloth. _ 
Czra'TED [ceratus, of cera, Lat. wax] covered with wax. 
CERA TIAs [| xegalzs, Gr.] the plant capers. 
| Cerari'ng [ceratinus, Lat. of xiga;, Gr, an horn] horned, cor- 
nuted ; alſo ſophiſtical. | I 
CxRATINE Arguments [with logicians] ſophiſtical, ſubtile or intri- 
cate arguments ; as, what a man has not loft he has ; but he has not loſt 
horns, ergo, he has horns. | 
CERA Tiox [with chemiſts] the 
melted or diſſolved, 
 CxraT1'TEs [with botaniſts] the horned poppy. | 
CERATOT“' DES Tunica [with anatomiſts] the horny coat of the eye. 
CERAToOGLO's8UM [of xtgas, an horn, and yawoos, Gr. the tongue] 
the proper pair of muſcles which belong to the tongue, you ing 
from the horns of the bone called hyoides, and are joined to the ſides of 
the tongue. | 


 Cera'Tivn, Lat. [with botaniſls] the tree cara& or carob, or the 


fruit of it. | . „ 
. CexaTo'nia, Lat. {with botaniſts] the carob- tree, or bean- tree. 
xx run [with ſurgeons} a cerate or cere· cloth. | 

_ Caira'TuRE [ceratura, Lat.] a dreſſing. | 

CERAUNIAS [x:gavmeo, Gr.] the thunder-ſtone. | 

Crrau'NuM [xieavrcy, r.] a kind of pot or muſhroom, ſo ealled, 
becauſe it grows plentifully after thunder. Lat, 

_ CeraunocuRyY'sos [of x:gave-, thunder, and xgvo®», Gr. gold] 
a a ſort of chemical powder. | | 

_ Czxcere” ſin _— as, a croſs cercele, is a croſs which, open- 
ing a: the eng, turns round both ways, like a ram's horn. 5 

Crx'zenxos, Lat. [ xc, Gr. with phyſicians] a roughneſs in the 
throat, when it feels as if there were berries ſticking in it, and occaſions 
a little dry cough. N ad | 

Ce'rc1s. [#:gxr, Gr. with anatomiſts] the ſecond bone of an elbow, 

otherwiſe called radius, and both from its ſhape reſembling a weaver's 
ſhuttle, or the ſpoke of a wheel. | . 

CERN LE [in heraldry] ſignifies within a circle or diadem. 
 Caxrpo'nians [fo called of Cerdo their ring- leader] a ſect of here- 
tics who maintained moſt of the errors of Simon Magus, and other 

gnoſtics. Cerdo taught, that the Gop whom the law and prophets 
preached, was not the FaTyer of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Iren. adv. 
Hereſes. Ed. Grabe, p. 103. See CERINTHIANS, and Ba$1LIDIANs. 
Cxk'Rcosis [of xs, Gr. a tail] a piece of fleſh, growing out of 
the mouth of the uterus. © . | | 


To CERE N Lat. wax]. to 


| wax, to rub over with wax, 
A ftrong thread cer. Wiſeman. e armg> 
CE'REAL [cereali, Lat. of the goddeſs Ceres] pertaining to Ceres, 
or bread-corn ; to ſuſtenance or food. | . 
CEREA'LIA, ſolemn feaſts to Ceres. In the feſtival of Ceres, her 
worſhippers ran up and down with lighted torches in their hands, be- 
Cauſe that ſhe is related to have ran about the world in this manner to 
ſeek for her daughter Proſerpine. | | 
The inhabitants of Eleuſis in Greece appointed this ceremony, 
which was to be performed only by women, who in the temple of 
Ceres acted a thouſand ſhameful pranks : and becauſe Ceres did not 
reveal her ſecrets, nor diſcover her deſign, until ſhe heard of the wel- 
fare of her daughter, it was not lawfal to declare what was acted in her 
temple during the feſtival. 
 Ce'rezer [cerebellum, Lat.] part of the brain. Derham uſes it. 
Cx'aruzxr [from cere, of cera, Lat; wax] cloth dipped in melted 
wax, with which dead bodies were wrapped after embalming. 
5 Canoniz'd bones, hears'd in earth, 7 
Have burſt their cerements. , Shakeſpeare. 
' Ctnepe'LLUM, Lat. [in anatomy]. the ſeſſer brain, or the hinder 
part of the brain, which conſiſts (as the brain itſelf does) of an aſh- 
coloured, barky ſubſtance, and a white marrowy one; wherein the 
animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be generated, which perform involuntary 
or mere natural aftions.. 
Crx 'rEBRATED [cerebratus, Lat.] having one's brains beat out, 
Ce'ntpROSE [cerebroſus, Lat.] brain-tick, mad-brained, wilful, 
ſtubborn... _ | 1 1493 
_ Cnxagnro'stTY, brain ſickneſs. | 8 . 
Cx'xEBR U, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the brain, properly ſo called, 
which takes up the fore part of the cavity of the ſkull, and is divided 
by the ſkin called meninges, into right and left parts. The ſubſtance 
of it is of a peculiar ſort to itſelf, and is wrought with many turnings 
and windings, in which thoſe animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be gene- 
rated, on which involuntary actions do chiefly depend. But, if I am not 
miſtaken, this p1sT1xcT10N of the functions of = cerebrum and cere- 
bellum has been called in queſtion by ſome later anatomiſts, after havin 
more carefully traced the nerves (which ſerve the eg voluntary and 
_ involuntary motions), to their re. peclive origins: V. B. I ſaid the fup- 
poſed voluntary and involuntary motions, becauſe this diſtinction alla 
has been ſince debated. Dr. Mead, and Porterfield, reſolving every 
movement in the animal, machine into the a/ and operation of the 
animating foul : and Monroe, if I remember right, differs only from 
r. Porterficld in this, that he will not affirm, with him, that the ſoul, 
in moving the heart or lungs, acts ex arbitrio, or at pleaſure ;. but by 
a neceſſity laid upon her by the author of nature. | 
_- CE'REBRUM- Jovi, [wats chemiſts] burnt tartar. 
CkxB-Ciotb [of cere an 
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cloth] cloth ſmeared over with glutinous 
or ſores. - The ancient 
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 - CEREMO'NfALNESS yay nd; 


rendering of a ſubſtance fit to be 


e 


CER 


Egyptian mummies were ſhrouded in a number of folds of linen. by 

ſmear'd with gums, in manner of cere- cloth. Bacon. See Ctroryy, 
Cergra'cT0N, Lat. a making of wax. ; Pt 
CereFo'Lium, Lat. [with botaniſts] the high chervil. | CC 


_ CgreLA'um [of cera, wax, and oleum, Lat. oil] an ointment nat 
of wax and oil. 82555 | | 
 CaREMO'NIAL, adj. [ceremonial, Fr. ceremoniale, It. of ceremonial; 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to, or conſiſting of ceremonies or external n. 
Chriſt did take away the external ceremonial worſhip that was ang. 
the Jews. Sti/lingfleet. We are to improve a ceremonial nicety inoz 
* ſubſtantial duty, and the modes of civility into the realities of relic 
South. 2. Formal, preciſe, obſervant of ſet forms. | 
With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 
| With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. D-y%+y. 
CEREMONIAL, ſabſt. [from the adj.] 1. External rite or form, , 
The order for rites and forms in the church of Rome. : 
the quality of being cer, 
nial, over much nicety and preciſeneſs in ceremonies. 
CxRERMONMOoUS [ceremonieux, Fr.] 1. Conſiſting of outward tis 
God was more tender of the ſhell and ceremonious part of his work 
South, 2. Ceremony, awful. 0 . 
O the ſacrifice, 
ow ceremonious, ſolemn and unearthly 
It was i'th' offering. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Attentive to the rites of religion. 
| You are too ſenſeleſs, obſtinate, my lord, 
| Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Civil, according to the ſtrict modes of good breeding, formach, 
reſpectful. A ſett of ceremonious phraſes that run thro' all Tanks. 4. 
ſon. 5. Obſervant of the rules of civility and good breeding. 
Let us take a ceremonious leave 
And loving farewel of our ſeveral friends. SYH. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault, full of formalities. 7. Fond of cen 
monies to an exreſs. The old caitiff was ſo ceremonious, 23 he wo 
needs accompany me ſome miles. Sidxey. 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY [from ceremonious] in a Ceremonious manu, 
with formal reſpect. WE 
| Ceremeniouſly let us prepare £ 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs. Shale ſpeare. 
 CeREMo'NioUsNEss [of ceremonious] fulneſs or fondneſs of ceres 
nies, too much uſe of ceremonies. | | | 
CE'rEMONY [ceremonie, Fr. ceremonia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Then 
ward part of religion or worſhip, a ſacred rite or ordinance. 
Bring/her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The ſacred ceremonies-partake. + Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Compliment, forms of civility. Not to uſe ceremonies at al. 5 
teach others not to uſe them. Bacon, 3. Solemnities, outward fs 
of State. : As | 
A coarſer place, 1 775 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter d not, 
; Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and bigneſs well forgot. Di 
To make no CR RBMoUx of a thing, is to do it without hefitatun# 
much entreaty. 
__ Cx'ricv, or Cy'rurrEa; an iſland of the Archipelago, on 1s 
eaſtern coaſt of the Morea, and 50 miles north of the i and of Cui 
It is full of mountains, and between 40 and 50 miles in cl 
ference, Lat. 360 N, Long. 239 0 E. 2 
CE'rIGOoN, a wild creature in America, having a kin under 
belly like a ſack, in which it carries its young ones. | 
CERTLLA, Lat. [with printers} a mark ſet under the letter q 
French, Spaniſh or Portugueſe (y) to denote it to be pronoun 
an J. 1 a 
Cer1'NTHIANISM, the doctrine of Cerinthus. I 
.Cerr'nTHans; a ſect of ancient heretics, who took their 1 
from Cerinthus, who was cotemporary with St. John. 1 he " 1 
which Irenæus gives of him is as folſows: . Cerinthus (9 1 
dence was in Afia) taught, that the avor/d was not made by ie | 
God, but by a certain power [walde ſeparati & diftante] whIC 15 
no communication and connexion with that principality which 0 2 
all; nay more, and was ignorant of that God which is ovER 
hy all which terms, Irenæus and other ancient writers ente l 
prom of Gop the FaTyerR] He maintained alſo, that Jeſus x 
born of a virgin (for this he judged impoſſible) but that he was 18 
of Joſeph and Mary; and = after his baptiſm, the C8815 { 1 
viour from above] deſcended into him in the form f 1 i 
from that principality which is ovER ALL; and then revealed 5 
erformed the miracles: and tha 7, 
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part of Cerinthus's 


heſe greatly of U 
that He Ye wy bs 
different ſubſtances [whegeas, in Irenæus . mw » 
one, one ſingle 2 ſubſtance or ſpirit unite hp. 24 | 

and 294] St. John cuts pb 


ivine ; he ſays, that St. John, foreſecing 


epille, Which the reader will find 
under the word antichriſt [See Aurichnisr.] And again 


-he) to a man; that there is but one Lord 
bien 5 unity is profeſſed in words, 


WW paſſages from St. John: firſt 
Collected 
nee ee 
„ tho' e 
5 3 8 eh For if it were true that the one 
ſuffered, and the other remained incapable 4 1 
one was' born, and the other deſcended into lim that was born, 
and again leſt Him [meaning at his approaching ſufferings] Here 
; appears (fays Trenzus) to be not ons ; but Two. perſons ; whereas 
W the ſcripture knows but oxz, and that He has ſuffered for us. And 
« If we muſt form a judgment as of two, He will appear to be 
rſon of the two, who, in the midſt of his wounds, and 
| other indignities which he received, expreſſed ſo much 
3 mildneſs and. forgi veneſi: not he that flew away [and conſequently /uf- 
red nothing on this occaſion] See page 241, 243, 247. Above all, 
conſult the 18th and 19th chapters of the third book; in which (this 
ancient writer) proves at large, that Chriſt is one inge intelligent ſub- 
flance, or Spirit united to a body ; and not (as Cerinthus, and Valen- 
inus after him affirm'd) a comyounD of two or more. I have dwelt 
W the longer on theſe citations from this truly apeſtolic writer; as they point 
out where, in his judgment, lay the dangerous conſequences of Ce- 
rinthianiſm; as being 112 
W fides the injury done by it to our Saviour's perſon) explained away 
chat fundamental article of his religion, a rue and proper incarnation; 
and feſolved the redemption of mankind into the obedience and ſuffer- 
Wings, not of the ſon of God united to fleſh; but of a mere mortal man 
e ourſelves. Should the reader judge it worth his while to exa- 
ine what may be offered {till further on this head, he may conſult the 
Following words: DiuERRITEVS, ComMmMuTATION of iam, EuTY- 
CHlanisM, NESTORIANISM, and INCARNATION. | _ 
W To CrarxwrAurAxIz E, to advance a doctrine which approaches very 
Wear to that of Cerinthus, if not in fed the ſame. _ 
EX Czri'nrae, Lat. [zne»99, of xngos, Gr, wax] an 
as the taſte of honey and wax. 8 ; . 
ZW Cxxxe-4bbey, a market town of Dorſetſhire, built by St. Auſtin, 
miles from Dorcheſter, and gg from London. NE | 
EF Czxxvu'iia, Lat. a feſtival of Bacchus, in which they danced on 
ne -_ upon blown bladders, that by falling down they might cauſe 
BF: n [ cerographia, Lat. of xzngoypa@in, Gr. ] a painting or 
riting in wax. | | | 5 in 
EIS CE'roma [#1ngwea, Gr.] a compoſition of oil and wax, with which 
eeſtlers 1 anointed their bodies, to make their limbs more 
ek, pliable, and fit for exerciſe. Lac. 5 
CEe'roMANCY [ceromantia, Lat. xngopuarleice, of x1g05, wax, and pay- 


again, 
tee far better 
= bufetings, and othe 


honey-ſuckle that 


69 r. divination] divination by wax. The manner was thus: they 
hi We lted wax over a veſſel of water, letting it drop within three definite 
E 7 _. and obſerved the figure, fituation, diſtance and concretion of 
= crops. ; * 
WW C:zoma'ric [ceromaticus, Lat.] anointed with ceroma. | 
11. Nerxcosraofrun [zngoreulor, Gr.] a kind of inlaying, when many 
156 ces of horn, ivory, timber, Qc. of divers colours, are inlaid in ca- 
Nets, cheſs-boards, Qc. 8 | | 
1 WCr'rorr [cerotum, of cera, wax] the ſame with cerate. A cerote 
20 oil of olives with white wax. Wiſeman. 5 2 
. ay Lat, [with ſurgeons] a plaſter made moſtly with wax, 
eere-cloth. 5 . 3 
rsa Maney [probably pro certo letz, 7. e. for the certain keeping 
oc court-leet] a common fine paid yearly by the inhabitants of ſe- 
my 7 r 3 5 
cel es Tai [Fr. certo, It. and Port. cierio, Sp. certus, Lat.] 1. Sure, 
| doubted. Thoſe things are certain which cannot be denied without 
; * and folly: Tillofſon. 2. Confident or aſſüred, undoubting ; 
r 0 | EN of. - | ; , 1 85 ; 
co RE This form before Alcyone preſent, 5 8 
deu To make her certain of the ſad event. Dein. 
em need or ſettled, reſolv ee. 
ich I with thee have fix' d my lot, 
150 Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
FR U.. Conſort with thee. Milton. 5 | 
eſed In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a certain perſon. | 
5 CearainLy [of certain] 1. - Surely, un doubtedl; ; as, a thing 
isthe fainly known, 2. Without fail; as, I will zertainly come to you. 
; (as CERTAINTY, or CgrTAINNESS [of certain] 1. Full aſſurance, 
fa Wf neſs. Cerfaznty is the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
the li our ideas, Lacke. 2. That which is real and fixed, 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more, 
n Than 3 ſure they do; for certainties, 
are paſt remedies, or timely knowing 
„Ide remedy then born. _ Shakeſpeare. 
De who ledbes CxarTainry and flicks to chance, - 
8 ls pipe, wilt ſurely dante. PE: bn 
7 = ay; 1 i good to be ſure, quath the miller, auben he moulter d 
1 n | BN 
ay FTI TION, Lat. debate, ftriving, contention. 
* 


ric No c. [in law] a writ directed to 
b. of the ſtaple, Ec. requiring A to . the chancellor of 
: 5 of the ſtaple whoa before him, between ſuch and ſuch, in the 
1 8 che party himſelf detains and refuſes to bring it. 
es: Ne av, Fr. certainly, in truth. An obſolete word, Certes, 

12, 2 you been too much to blame. Sener. « 
9 "FICATE [ certificat, Fr, certificato, It. certificat, low Lat. he 
mes) 1. A writing made in any court, to. give notice to another 
6. J thin done therein. Corel. 2. A teſtimony of the truth of 
My - ring certificatts, that I behave myſelf ſoberly before 


ay. 4 
ERT] hh * $43. C3863 %:. 75 att £4 
the x Ge of Novel Difſeifin [in law] a writ granted 
derart Ae of a matter paſſed by affize beſos any jallices. 
28 a; certifier, 55 certi car, Sp. and Port. certificare,T 
nich with 0 aſcertain, eclare for certain, or aflure / to acquai 
lay ad dg: They certified the king that he was not to ex- 
It; to call un in law] a writ ifſuin out of chancery to an inferior 
. 18, Þ WE records of a cauſe depending there, upon com- 
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of ſuffering ; and if the 


ſubverſive of natura/ Os and which [be- CERVIA, 
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TR müde by bill, that the party Who ſeeks the fame writ bath Had 
ard uſage in the ſaid court. 2 | 

CE'RTITUDE [Fr. certitudine, It. certinids 
Certainty, freedom from doubt; it is 


"Sp. of certitads, Lat:] 
( | n roperly a quality of the 
jud of the mind, importing an 1 of the mind to the pro- 
poſition we affirm; or the ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. The 
certitude of Tenſe, Dryden. | Li | 
_ Ce'rrTITupe Metaphyſical, is that which ariſes from a metaphyſical ' 
evidence; ſuch an one as a geometrician has of the truth of this propo- 
Hition, that the three angles of a triangle ure equal to two right ones: 
I ſhould rather have called this mathematic certainty, or that aſſurance, 
which is founded in Jemonfration. Whether metaphyſics deſerve ſo 
great a compliment, I muſt leave with them, who underſtand it better, 
to determine. Z a 12 * ; 8 * : : 

CzerTirupe Moral, is ſuch a certitude as is founded on moral evis 
dence, ſuch as that a criminal has, who hears his ſentence read: ; 


CerTiTups Phyjical, is that which ariſes from phyſical evidence; 


ſoch as a perſon that has fire on his hand, when he feels it burn, or ſees 
it blaze, | | 


 Ce'rveLas, or CERVELAT [cervelat, Fr. in cookery] a large ſort 
of ſauſage, _ Sy 2 3 | PA 
714, a city and pott-town of Romania, in Italy, ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Ravenna, ſubject to the 
ope. 


TCrx-Avicat. [cervicales, of cerwicis; gen. of cervix, Lat. the neck} 
belonging to the neck. CEN 
 Cxxvicar Vaſſels [in anatomy] are, the arteries and veins, which 
paſs thro the vertebræ ind muſcles of the neck up to the ſkull; as, the 
cervical and auxiliary arteries. _ Ef Oh 
Cerviciria, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb throat-wort. 
Cervix, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hinder part of the neck. 
CEru'LEAN, or CERU'LEOUS „ee Lat.] blue, having a.ſky 


colour. A light touch of ſcy colour, but nothing near ſo high as the 

ceruleous tincture of ſilver. Boyle. 8 

| From thee the ſaphire ſolid either takes p97 
The hae cerulear. Thomſon. 2 


- Cervin'pic [of ceruleus, blue, and facio, to make] having the 
power to produce a blue colour. The ſeyeral ſpecies of rays; as, the 
r T 1 . 
_ Cx'rvwex, Lat. the wax or excrementitious matter of the ear. 
| Ce'rura [in old law] a mound or fence. | | 
CR R us, or Cx'x uss [ceru/e, Fr. ceraſſa, It. and Lat.] a prepara- 
tion of lead with vinegar, commonly called white lead; whence many 
other things reſembling it in that particular are by chemiſts called cc- 

ruſe; as, the ceruſe of antimony, Ee. 3 

Cxsa RIAN Section [from Cæſar] See CæsARIAN. The Ceſarian 
ſection is cutting a child out of the womb either dead or alive, when it 
cannot otherwiſe be delivered. Which circumſtance, it is ſaid, firſt 
gave the name of Cæſar to the Roman family of that name: Quincy. 

To Cxss [of cen, Lat.] to aſſeſs or tax, to rate or lay charge upon. 
We are to conſider how much land is in all Ulſter, that; according to 
the quantity thereof, we may ce/5 the ſaid rent and allowance iſſuing 
thereout. Spenſer. En e DUTY = | 
Css l corrupted from cen/e, tho imagined by Junius to 
be derived from ſaiſſre, to ſeize. Fohnſon. Cenſus, Lat.] i. A tax or 
levy made upon any inhabitants, rated according to their property. 
The like c is alſo charged upon the country for victualling the ſol- 
diers. Spenſer. The Had kr l. Rill in Scotland denominated the c/f. 
2. The act of levying rates or taxes. 3. [from ce/e, Fr.] It ſeems to 
have been uſed by Shakeſpeare for bounds. or limits. Jobnſon. Beat 
Cutt's ſaddle, put a few flocks in the point ; the poor jade is wrung in 
the withers out bf all ceſs. Shakeſpeare. | 3 
. Cxs84'TION [Fr. and Sp. cęſfxione, It. of ceſſatio, Lat.] 1. A leaving 
or giving over; a leaving off, ſtop, intermiſſion, vacation, reſt; cefa- 
tion from labour. The riſing 75 a parliament is a kind of ce/ation 
from politics. A2diſon. 2. A pauſe from hoſtility ; thus, i 
. CessaTION [0 gems] is when a governor of a place beſieged, find- 
ing himſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, fo that he muſt either ſurren- 
der, or himſelf, garriſon, and inhahitants would be facrificed; or at 
leaſt lie at the mercy of the enemy, erects a white flag on the breach, 
br beats à chamad: for a capitulation, at which both parties ceaſe ſirin 
and all other acts of hoſtilities ceaſe, till the propoſals made are heard 
and either agreed to or rejected. Fn 1. PET, 

ACxssA vir, Lat. [in law} a writ lying againſt one who for two 
years has neglected to perform ſach ſervice, or to pay ſuch rent, as he 
is bound to by his tenure, ' and has not ſufficient goods or chatteis upon 
his lands or tenements to be diſtrained. 
 Cps5s, or CRASsE [alaw term] an exacting proviſions at a certain 
rate for the family of a deputy, or ſoldiers of a garriſon. © 
. CE851B1 LITY [cefſum, ſup. of cedo, Lat. to yield] a liabletieſs or 
aptnels to yield or give way without reſiſtance. If the ſubje& ſtrucken 
be of a proportionate cefſib:/ity, it ſeems to dull and deaden the ftroke ; 
whereas if the thing ſtrucken be hard, the ſtroke ſeems to loſe no force, 
but to work a greater effect. Digby. 1 

 Ceg'331BLE [from Het ſup. of cedo, Lat. to give way] eaſ to 

recede or give way. Digby ules it. ns . 
_ Cx's310n [Fr. and Sp. ceſfione, It. of ce//io; Lat.] 1. Retreat, thea& 
of giving way. Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance; for if 
there be a mere yielding or ce/fon, it produceth no ſound. Bacon. 2; 
The act of giving up, reſigning or yielding any thing to another ; as, 
peace was obtained by OS of Flanders to the ene. 

Cxss1o [inlaw} is an act whereby a perſon furrenders up, and 
tranſmits to another perſon, a right which belonged to himſelf. _ 

. Cx88108k [in the ecclefiaſti law} is when an eccleſiaſtic tak:s a 
benefice withbut a diſpenſation, or otherwiſe unqualified, in which caſe 
the benefice is ſaid to become void by ceſſia gn. 

Czs810N [in the civil law] a voluntary and legal ſurrender of one's 
* to. his creditors, to avoid an impriſonment E316 tus rant 
| Cx's$10xnary Bankrupt [ ceſtonaire, Fr. a law. term}. one who, hay 
yielded ep his eſte tobedivided, among hi credo. 
Cx's3MENT (Frome an aſſeſſment, a tc. 
. a cenſor, aſlefſor, impoſer pf tas. 2 
rsson (in a legal ſenſe} one who ceaſes"or el einig 
perform his duty, that by ceaſing he is become liable to a ſuit,” and, 
. 1 may 


wt 


y kavethe writ egſovit brou brought inſt him, hr ceing 9 that 
= he is bound 70. do by his EN 
; 8SURE [in law] a giving over, or gi 
Ex- 8 (hire, Gr.] the herb — 
Cx's ruf gui tru! [in common law] one who his a ub! in lands or 
committed to him for the benefit of another. 
Cexrvi we vie * common law] one for whoſ life any land or te- 


nement is gra 
Exs ruf vi pu 7 [in common law] he to the uſe of whom another 
pion bt eoffed in, or admitted to, the poſſeſſion of any lands or te- 
ret „ 278. Gr.] 1. A marriage e, that of old times the 
bride uſed to ＋ and + bridegroom . on the wedding - 
t. 2. A leathern gauntlet = with lead, uſed by combatants, 

or in the exerciſes of the athletz. 3. The girdle of Venus and Juno, 
g to the poets, Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not ſo much as her cefus. Addifon. 


' CaTa'cxovs [of cetacens, of cetæ, Lat. whales) of or belonging to 
es. or of vw kind as, cetaceous anitnals, and cetaceous 


Cxryrx, a port town of Languedoc, i in France, ſituated on a bay 


of the Mediterranean. Lat. 43* 25 N. Long. 30 16' E. | 
C' rus E aſtronomers] a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of 
23 ftars. 


Ct'va, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituated on the river Tanaro, 
near 8 of the fepublic of Genoa, and about 40 miles ſouth- 
eaſt o urin. 

' Cva'do, or Conrt [of India] the ſhorter meaſure for file and 
Linen, 27 inches Engliſh. 

Czvanro er [of Agra and Deli] contains 32 inches, 

Czvapo ier | at Cambaia] 35 inches. 

Gene leſſer lat Surate] 35 Inches, | 
8 VE'NNES) a ridge of mountains in the province of Languedoc, 

rance. 

Cevu'ra, or S257 
Fica, ſituated on the 
Ly ppofite to it; it Ba a ſtron 


„Arab. a city of the kin om of Fez, in Af- 
outh ſide of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, and almoſt 

ng fortreſs, and in poſſeſſiom of the Spaniards. 
Fey Lon, an ifland in the Indian otean, about 250 miles long, and 
200 broad. The Dutch, who are in poſſeſſion of all the ſea coaſt, 
monopolize all the cinnamon A in the iſland, the king being 
| obliged to keep in his capital of r which is fituated near the 
centre of the iſland. 
; FAUT,*a note in We ſcale of muſic. 

Samut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A xe to plend 


ortenſio's I reg 3 
B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

aut that loves with all gion. Shakeſdiare. 

n have a particular ſound in Engliſh words, which it is HY to 
Ueſcribe ; Ac, arch, march, rich, roch, jench, perch, ditch, Dutch, 
change, charge, &C. in ſome words derived from the French, it has 

the ſound 105. V; as, chaiſe ie. 

The 8 aniards and Portugueze have the ſame ſound in their ch like- 
wiſe, and the Italians in their re ez when placed before z or 7; to 
the French i it is *. explained by puttin 5 t before ch, and to all the 
northern nations, by putting a 7 before /c | 

' Cn, at theend of a ſyllable, has —4 a 7 before it, as ſome ſay to 
Harden the ſound, tho 2 ſpeaking it makes no alteration i in the 
ſound, and ſeems only but to ſhew the ſyllable is monk, | as in notch, 
botch, catch, hatch, &c. 

En is uſed as an abbreviation for chapter. 

Cn, in ſome words of a Greek derivation, is founded as before ; 
Us, M. 8 &c. in ſome others it is ſounded like; as 

. 

— my words of a Hebrew derivation, is moſt cotnmonl 4 ſounded 
1 2; us; . Rachab, Miebael, Nebuchadnezzar : this olds true 
df us Engh;Þ; but if there be any Europeans whoſe organs of ſpeech - 
are more familiatized to gu?terals than ours, they may approach much 
nearer to the true pronunciation; which is only to be acquired by us 
from converling with the Jews: bat in ſome it is ſounded as in En- 
_ 'gliſh; as, Chittim, Rachel, &c. © 

** To Cue [chaſſer, F. . cacciare, It. cafar, Sp. ] to follow, to hunt, 

15 ve chace to. 

o Cities, [at tennis play] is when the ball falls in 
"eo beyond which hs oppoſite party mult ftrike the 
Une to gain the ſtroke: - 

Cnc, the patter of a eroſs-bow. See CASE. 

| 4 good Cnace [ſeaterm] a ſhip is ſaid to have a good chice, when 
Ke is built ſo forward on, or a-ſtern, as to carry many guns, to ſhoot 
right forward or backward. 

Fact in Cnacs [ſea term] to lie with a ſhip's fore-foot in the 
| chace, is to ſail the neareſt courſe to meet her, and to croſs her in her 


ue [of the verb to chace] a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 
foreſt, larger than a park, which yet may be poſſeſſed by a ſubject, 
. Which a reſt cannot. 

Ones {with 3 is the whole bore or length of a piece of 


1 in the 
7 "4 cod une to a Shi [ſea term] is to follow, purſue, or fetch 


ny %s Ct as or Cuace Pieces, thoſe guns which lie either in the 
OO e's the one of uſe when ſhe is purſued, and the 

when ſhe purſues. 
3 50 enen [with horſemen] a aſd of à horſe that beats 
upon the hand, when his head. is not Ready, but he toſſes u 
hoſe, and ſhakes it all of a fudden, to avoid the ſubjection 


the 


Cas" omg or Sux'cxninrs [among the Turks] a kind of 
breethes that reach from the waiſt down to _ heels, 


* 


uc, or 1 [of ciatgna, le.) a dance in the air of | 


Of rod fiſh there bprat, 
ro are, 


Cuay, or Sud, 2 
Whiting. chad, cels, 


perro ee ths herb . 


* Cy 4 


_— 
* ' 
% . f - 
* 
a 


Fg So of the 


the = 


his 


1. Links of iron, &. within one 1100 

He put x gold chain about his neck. Genes. 2. 
or manicle, with which priſoners are bound. 

Still in confiraint y our ſuff ring ſex * WEE 

Or bound in 2 or in real chains. * 4 
3. A line of iron links, 1 Ni whit Hd u. 
chain to meaſure land. nb) 
4 A ſeries linked t nher; 23, « chots of a 

e chriſti , as to think it only ® 


r 


CHA 


To Sa werk a8. {of chauffer, Fr. to make hot, and that 
bably of 8 1 1. To make hot with rubbing, 
one's heaped, 2 fell to nm ef 
recover | 

He does 
I ,Torubher — les, and to chafe her ſkin. Spenſer. 
2. To beat, to agitat ny violent motion. 
Have I not beard the | the ſea, puff d up with l 
3 Ty Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat. Shakeſpeare, * 


re. 
to rob With 


1 till r brought hin ] 4 1 


0 pb me, to ſcentany 2 

Lillies, more white than ſno r- 
New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix d did grow; 
| Whoſe ſcent ſo cba i ihe puighbour air, that you 

Would ſurely ſwear Arabic ſpices grew. Suclling. 
4. To make angry. Her interceſhon ch d him. Shakeſpeare, f. 
was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth and indignation ap 

s own people. Knolles. 

To CnAE, verb neut. 1. To grow hot or angry 2. Tofuneg 
fret; to boil, to ra 

| Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers: are. 22 

Ho did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and ch, 

And "a4 not Addiſon himſelf i is ſafe. Lo 

3. To fret upon or agaihſt any thing. 
Once, upon a raw and guſty day, 

The 8 4 N N chafing with his ſhores. & da lezen, 

4. To gall ; as, to ag (among mariners) a rope is Taid to ci 
* it galls or frets, by rabbing againſt any rough or hard fig 
and, A; cable is chafed in the 0 ſignifies it is fretted, or be 
to wear out there. 

CHars [from the verb] heat, a rage, fret, a ſtorm of pa 
When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the parliament, with þ 
wiſdom and eloquence he ſo croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal Wil] 
that the cardinal, in a — * for him. Camden. | 

a this the knight high in chaf?, 
And ſtaring furio 2 Ralph. Hudibras. 

Cnare Wax, an officer 4 the court of chancery, who rpm 
the wax for the ſealing of writs, and other inſtruments to be fe cu 
atk. FER (ceoFon, Sax, kever, Du.] ah inſect, à kind of jy 

etle 

Cna/rpry [of an iron mill] a fort of forge, where the im! 
wrought. into compleat bars, and brought to perfection. 

Cnarr [ceap and ceapa, Jax, lat, Du.] 1. The huſks of on hn 
— * Winflowed, 27 Figuratively, it denotes ay thi 

eleſs. 

mim birds are not caught with Cnarr. Ola, experienced ul 
wary people are not eaſily to be impoſed on, or will not Oy 
bait. Take the corn and leave the chaff behind. 

' CHarF-wWEED, a fort of herb. 

Cna'rFers [old law] wares or merchandiſes. 

To Carrer, verb neut. [probably of kauffer, Teut. buff bn 
to buy] to beat down the price, to bargain, to haggle. 

or rode himſelf to Paul's the publi c fair 
To chaffer for preferments with 


„Where biſhoprics and ſinecures e fla. Drydn. 


To CnA FER, verb act. 1. To bu | 
He-chaffer'd chairs in which 3 were ſet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let, Sperjr: 
L een 
e chaffer'd words, to LO 
Both ſenſes _— obſolete. 
* FFERER [from chaffer] he chat chafftrs, or bargains r 
Es. "1 
HA'FFERN | [echo Sferre Fr.] a veſſel for h water in 


Fand. fineb] a bird ſo named for 17 15 


Caa'rrincy (of « 


eat chaff, and by ſome müch adiired for its ſong, Pill. Me 


* uſes the _— 

aa'eFLESS [from chaff}. being without chaff. 

7 The — 1 be: d 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chafle/+. 


2 [gnaphalium, Lat.] an * ſame vid d 
hr [of cha] full of chaff; light like dur Sin 

and cha rown. "1d i# 

Cn FING Dis [of chauffer, Fr. to warm or heat] an 


warming meat, c. a * rtable grate for coals. Bacon uſes 1 40 
Cnacrin [commonly ſo 


Lern written ous e the 0, 
en, Fr. cigrino, It.] 1 0 5 1 
uſed for . 5 0. 


ther, e covers of pocket - books, letter- 
A ſort of See Shagreen. Tod 
CAN [chagrine, Fr. it is pronounced | Bagreen] Inch | 
on, peeviſhneſs. 2. A being out of _— ö 

Here me, and touch Belinda with e ＋ pi. 
I hat ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 1 
To Crick a Pf 1 to vex, to 2 


mour; to trouble, to griev 1 
Crain ren Re Fr. 2 Sp. and chat of ano te 2 os 


| cum! i * ing a fort of pump which 
ctr 44 25 are double, ſo that one riſes as 
A other falls. Not long ſince, the ſtriking of the topmaſt ith "_ 
wiſed, together with the chain pump, which takes up twice/as muc 

+ the ordinary did. Rialeigh. BE 
7 "adder 15 [of chain and het] two bullets, or half N 175 
ned together by a chain, which, when they fl open, cut aw at- 
er is before them. The calf of the leg torn by à chain bt Wiſe- 


1. C 
- 21s of a his, broad timbers jutting Gut of its ſides, ſerv- 
ee d. roads, that they may the better ſupport the 
% baſs, . a | ; - _ 

WS C:in-worr [of chain and work wolk with ſpaces like the 
4 E 2 Wreaths of web? Ar for the c apiters. 1 Kings. ; 
Toca [from the noun] 1. To faſten with chains. The mari- 
de chained in his own galleys.  Krollen 2. To bring into 
I | . Chis world, tis true, | 


Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 

| And which 1 8. r Es 8 ſay, 

odr he whoſe virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day. Pope, 
Jo put on a chain. The mouth f the harbour chained. Knolles. 
Io unite ; as, the links of a chain. : | 

I to bend mine knee with thine, ; i 
And in this vow do chain my ſoul with thine. Shakeſpeare. 

; . Fr. cedigra, Port. probably from cathedra, Lat.] 1. 
et with a back, a moveable ſeat. If 4 chair be defined a fear oh 
die perſon with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for 
gie perſon without a back. Warts. 2. A ſeat of juſtice or au- 
brity. . The chairs of juſtice ſupply with worthy men. Shakeſpeare. 
FA ſedan, a vehicle borne by mei. View with ſcorn two pages 
—_— a. chair. Pope. 5 . 
Cartman, a catrief of a ſedin; alſo the preſident of a commit- 
Ws; ibciety; club, Cc. as, a chairman of a committee, br otlier aſ- 


1 . 4 ſort of light, e draivn uſually By dne horſe. 
ec retains the ſoiind of the original. Fr. EC” wb 

EC a'LasTICs [4akarixa, of aN, Gr. to looſeti] ſuch medi- 
, which, by their temperate heat, Have the faculty of ſoftening 
relaxing the parts, which, on accolint of their extraordinary ten- 


or ſwelling, occaſion pains. 3 
We aer l, Or. hail] the treadle of an egg, which 
ere ſomething more concrete than the white, and knot- 


$ have ſome ſort of light, as hail, whence they take their name; 
Fauſe the chalazæ = there are two of them) confiſt as it were of 
many ,hail-ſtones, ſeparated from one another by that white. Every 
(as has been ſaid) has two of them, bne In the acute, and the 
er in the obtuſe end; dne of them is bigger than the other, and 
er from the yolk ; the other is leſs, and extends itſelf from the 
towards the acute end of the egg; the greater is compoſed of two 


each other, the leſs in order to ſucceed the greater, 
Az, or CHarazion [Lat. of yanate, Gr.] a little ſwelling 
the eye-lids like a hail-ſtone. ac | rey 
WA LAZOPHY LACES [of yanege, hail, and Prizoocu, to preſerve, 
I eertain prieſts among the Grecians, who pretended to divert hail 
eempeſts, by ſacrificing a lamb or a chicken; or, if they had not 
. by cutting theit finger, and appeafitig the anger of the gods by 


| 5 reer, or Crnanor in heraldry] a kind of 6th called a mil- 
thumb, or bull-head. ( Oe , N | 1 


are rnu, [xanmcarl0., of x- copper or vitriol, and 
,. the flower] vitriol or copperas. 


F * Rubefaftum [with chemiſts) vittidl calcined to a 


WCHALcepo'nius [with jewellers] a defect found in ſome precious 
n hen in turning them they find white ſpots, or ſtains, like 
ce of the —_ | | 
= Cra'lcepony [calcedaine, Fr. calcidonio, It. chaltedo, Lat. of xax- 
r.] a ſort of agate 6f onyx-ſtone. It was a /emi-opake ſtone, 
ich and clouded with faint colours. Criſp. 28 J 
| Pager rus [x-3cilns, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of 


. got; alſo red vitriol. 1 : 
ennie with ancient arcliitects a large ſtately hall belonging 


oo 5 court of juſtice. - 

HALCO'GRAPHER of xa, braſs, and , 
2 engraver] an engraver in braſs. 3 Lai 
rf 1 GRAPHY [XaAzeygapi4,; Gr. ] the act or art of engraving 


ian wo af. belonging to Chaldza; the Chaldzan, or 
dc 


abylonian empire. BABYLONIAN. 


lin meaſure for coals, containing 36 buſhels, heaped meaſure, ac- 


3 rung to the ſealed meaſure kept at Guildhall, London. The cas. 
Ts 6 ould weigh 2000 Ib. Allo the entrails of acalf. -— 
ic; CALESLr BANUM [xa a, Gr. J a fort of fine braſs." Las. 


SHA LCIDIC, or Cxa'cipicus [of xa, brafs, and rg, Gr. 
m a magnificent hall — to a tribünal, or 4M 46] 
Crarco'onbiius N * of ya 6 Te” 
RR | pere of xa, braſs, and pwr, Gr. 

] a black lone that ſounds like braſs. ö 


Etre, or BanYLonra, the ancient name of à cbuntty of- 

now called Eyrac Arabi. Se. Exzac A. 
Cron, & meaſure of * containing 36 buſhels. 

fly, Ger. ee Fr. and It. caliz, Sp. of calix, Lat. kelck; Du. 

duni, cele, or celie, Sax, kaicke, Dan. and Su.] f. The 

* we at the merament of the euchariſt, in general. 2. A 

Nay fn your tmocion'you are hot, 

And that h Ak, TY Rive probir's/tlin 


« 


2 


uur Pumps [of chain and pump, in a fhip] 2 fort of pumps mace 


hree knots, like ſo many hail.ftones, which are moderately diſtant 


Suave ria [xa 2 Gr.] braſs, or the ſtone out of Which braſs 


1 * 4 | | 
\CHa'LDER, Cha'LDERN, CHa'LDRON, or Citav'proON, a dry En- 


CHLOE xGDus [Xarooparays, Or.] the baſtard emerald. 


ener Ex. AA Gr.] a kind of low. elder-tree, 


S8 HA 
applied by Shakeſpeare to a 
Phæbus gins ariſe — _ 
His ſteeds to water at theſe ſpritgs, - , 
On chalic'd flowers that lies. Shakeſpeare. 
. Enits e Fr. of calx, Lat. Haltk, Du. and Ger. celle, 
cealey van, Sax. calck, Wel. kalck, Su.] a kind of white foſſil, 9 
which lime is made. It is uſed in medicine as an abſorbent, 
Chalk is of two ſorts; the hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, which is beſt fot 
lime; and a ſoft ünctuous chalk, which is beſt for lands, becauſe it 
eaſily diſſolves with rain and froſt. Mortimer. | "Ip 
Chalk is the ſimpleſt and drieſt of all earths, as having no Ul- 
cernable ſhare of fatneſs at all; it is by ſome accounted a ſtone, hui 
wants much of the weight and conſiſtence of a real ſtone. 


ower; but now obſolete. 


It is no more like than CuaLx is like cheeſe, Said when two things | 


have no manner of reſemblance. 


'T6 Unalx [from the noun] 1. To rub with chalk. 2. To ma, 


nure with Thalk ; as, land that is challed. 3. To trace out; as, by 


marks of chalk I might have chat d out a way for others to amend my 
errors. Dryden. 5 V | bs 

CHALK-CUTTER [of chalk and cut] a man that digs chalk. Shells; 

y the ſeamen called chalk-eggs, are dug up in chalk-pits, where th# 
thalk-cutters drive a great trade with them. ¶ oodroard. : 
 CnaLK-PIT [of chalk and nit] a = in which chalk is dug. 

. Caa'tky [from chat] 1. Conſiſting of chalk, white with chalk } 
as, chalty cliffs. 2. Impregnated or ſaturated with chalk ; as, chalky 
water. | 


to call him to anſwer for an offence by Combat; as, to challenge & 
perſon to ſingle fight. 2. To call to a conteſt, 10 
| © Thius form'd for ſped, he thallenges the wind. Dryden. 
15 To except againſt in Jaw, to dbject to one's 1 Twenty 
our are returned, to ſupply the defects of thoſe that are challeng d 
JJ. actor. EI ES | | 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent; 5 
| . Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſb. -Shate/eare. 
J “L „ 
| Theſe white flakes did challenge pity. Shakeſpeare. . 
That ſtill would recommend the mort fo Cæſar, 
9 755 And challenge better terins. Addiſon. 53 
6. To call one to the performance bf cbnditions; with F before 
the thing challenged. 1 will challenge you of your promiſe, to give 


me certain rules. Peacham. 


* 


To CHAT E NE [with hunters] a term uſed when hounds or 


beagles, at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, preſently open or cry. 
, Cra'lLLENGE f from the verb} 1. A ſummons to fight à Auel, à de- 
ance, | . ab 
I never in oy VVV 
Did hear a challenge im + more modeſtly. - Shakeſptare. 
2 A claim, a demand of ſomething as due. There muſt be. no 
challenge of ſuperiority. Collier. | 5 
CHALLENGE [in common law] an exception againſt; A priſonet 
at the bar, arraigned for felony, may 5 againſt jurors or jury- 
men, upon ſuppoſition. of their being rer 5 1 Ts | 
Principal CHALLENGE, Peremptory CHALLENGE, is what is allowed 
by law, without cauſe alledged, br further examination, and the pri- 


ſoner may except againſt teilty- one, and in caſes of high- treàſon 
five. . 


thirty-fi 1 - 
| You are my enemy, I make my 7 

5 You ſhall not be my judge. Shakeſpeare, . . 

_. CraLLtnce wor Reaſon, is when the priſoner dogs alledge ſome 
reaſon for his exception, and ſuch as is ſufficient, if it be true. 

— Cra"tLLenced [in cock-fighting] is when the ſport is managed 
with ten ſtaves of cocks, and to make out of them twenty-qne battles 
more or leſs, the odd battle to have the maſterrx. | 
_ CuarLe'ncr {from challenge] 1. One that defies or ſummons ano- 


ther to combat; 'as, he's a gehieral challexger. 2. One that claims 


ſuperiority, _ . 
Whoſe wo . | 
Stood-challenger, on mount of all the age, 
For her perfections. Shakeſpeare. 8 
3. A claimant, one that requires ſomething as due of right. Earneff 
challengers there are of trial by ſome public diſputation. Bacon. 
 CHa'iLLoNs on ibe Marne, the capital of the Challonois, in the 
province of Champaign, in France, ſituated 82 miles Eaſt of Paris; 
me 30 13 erde 1 . | 
HALLONs on the Soan, a city of Burgundy, in France, 32 mile} 
ſouth of Dijon. It is the ſee of a Bid 5 5 1 2 
CuALxTBZATE [of chahbs, Lat. fect] of or pertaining to ſteel, 
having the temper or quality of ſteel, impregnated with iron or ſteel ; 
as, chalybeate waters. | | 


o 
* 


- - CuaiYBraTe CU of Tartar [with chemiſts] ſee EE Ra of 


Tartar. 8 
| \ Sem lin medicine] preparations or medicines prepared 
With ſteel. 1 5 | | ; 8 
Cn, the title of the emperor or ſovereign prince of Tartary. It 
ſhould ſeem to be a 618 of the word Chan or Ha; 
i. e. ſovereign prince or lord; hence we read of Fingiz-chan, Timur- 
chan, and Tartar-hap : One and the ſame guttura/ being by us dif- 
ferently pronounced. See Cn. And, if not judged too foreign tb the 
preſent occaſion, I would beg leave to obſerve here once for all, that 
the ch in French anſwering to our , we ought (if willing to ſecure 
the true pronunciation of many a name, incorporated from their dic4 
 tionaries into ours) to ſubſtitite the latter. I mean, the g. e. g. See 
CAacHan, and read Caexan. It is likewiſe applied to the principal 
ͤ3d)à)à427. ß wr of 
Cram [in geography] a town of the Bavarian Palatinate, ſituated 
_ on a river of Fe fonts name, about 25 miles north · caſt of Ratiſbon. 
Cua e great affaire] a beat of drum, or ſound of tran. 


. ber Which is given the enemy as a kind of ſignal to inform them con- 


kernig ſome Propoſition to be made to the commander, either: taca- 
8 2 to have leave to bury their dead, or make a truce, & ci 
ey beat the chomade, ant ſent us charte<blanche. Adulſon. 


the plant wall wort, or dame-wors. 


Cu icep [from talicis, gen. of calix, Lat. the cup of a flows] 


To Cua'LLENGE [challenger, old Fr.] t. To give Uefizrice to one; | 


* 7 
en 


0 HA 


8 9 * 0 ; 1 a rn . 2 3 3 : 
Lat. of xapa, on the ground, and Baar®-, 


„ ³˙Üq . tt 
aux BALANUS 


=. peas or earth-nut. 1 — 
_ Chanz'saTos [Lat. yapaicalE., Gr.] the heath-bramble. 
Char Buxus [Lat. with botaniſts} baſtard dwarf. box. 


. ChAMK CR DRTS [Lat. of X24%t, and zog@e, Gr.] ground-ivy, 
hare's-foot, periwinkle. Pe e e 
j n [Lat. xapaizoregor®,, Gr.] the dwarf cy- 
preſs tree or heath, * - | 3 
" CHamezpa'PHNE [Lat. of xa, and Jan, Gr. the laurel] a ſort 
of laurel or lowry, , _ FOES» | 85 i 
; „ CHAMAZ'DRYS ; [Lat. of xf, and Ius, Gr. an oak] the herb 
germander, or Engliſh heath. | 

CHAMEAFILIX, Ya female dwarf. fern, ſtone-fern. 
- CHAMAEI RIS, Lat. dwarf flower-de-luce. | 
TCnamzr TEA, Lat. dwarf-willow. 


- 


* 


Cn LEO Lat. yapainor, of xapas, the ground, and Azwn, Gr. 
6 Hon) 8 little beaſt like a lizard, which for the moſt part lives on 
flies, Sc, See CHAMELION, | | . 1 
'  CHAMZELEON ik at. with botaniſts) a thiſtle which is ſaid to 
change colour with the earth it grows in, like that animal called 
cameleon.. 1 | | 
*.CnameLE'Ucs [Lat. of xa, and Awzn, Gr. ] the herb colt's-foot, 
or aſſes foot. | ; . 
„ Cramziinum [Lat. of xapa:i, and u, Gr.] dwarf wild- flax. 
*<CHam&MELON [Lat. of xa, and u, Gr. an apple, ground- 
apple] the herb chamomil. ; 8 8 
CnAMRMUEsTIL us [Lat. with botaniſts] the dwarf medlar. 
Cu Mx Mokus Lat. with botaniſts] the knot i N 
CHAMA@PERICLY MENUM, Lat. the dwarf honey-ſuckleQ. 
Cuauæi'ris [Lat. of yawa:, and wires, Gr.] the herb ground- 
pine; alſo the herb St. John's-wort. See the etymology of all tbeſe 
compoundi, explained under C HAM BALANus. 5 
HAMAZEPLA'TANUS [Lat. with botaniſts] the dwarf roſe- bay. 
CHammzRope'npRos [Lat. in botany] the dwarf roſe- bay. 
CAR SY CE [Lat. with botaniſts] ſpurge- time. - 
 Cna'uper [chambre, Fr. camera, Sp. camera, It. and Lat. kamer, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. kammer, H. Ger.] 1: An apartment or room in 
a houſe, generally that appropriated for lodging in. 2. Any retired 
room. The dark caves op death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 
Any cavity, or hollow. Petit has, from an examination of the 
[pj of the eye, argued againſt the 8 of a film's exiſtence, in 
the poſterior chamber. Sharp.” 4. A court of juſtice; as, the imperial 
chamber. | 
nons, demi-cannons, , chambers, arquebuſe muſket. Camden, ; 
_ Cuauprr [with gunners] that part of a L of ordnance, as far 
as the powder and ſhot reach when it is loaded ; alſo a charge made. of 


braſs or iron, to be put in at the breech of a ſling or murdering 
_ © The CAB ER [or treaſury] of the city of London. | 
709 ChAMRER à Gun, is to make a chamber in it. 

© Bottled CHamner [of a mortar- piece] that part where the powder 
lies, being globular, with a neck for its communication with the cy- 


linder. Þ. | | | 
| 171 a mine] the place where the powder is confined 


"CHAMBER 
is generally of a cubical form. ET RE | 

| a place ſunk into the ground, 
they may be out of 


piece. 


* 
* 


,and 


Powder ChHamBER [on a battery 

for holding the powder or bombs, c. where 

— and preſerved from rain. 
0 


2. To reſide, as in a chamber. The beſt blood chamber 
SBaleſpeare. . ee 3 
CnauBRRDEZKIxSs [7. e. chamber 2 certain Iriſh beggars, 
who being clothed in the habit of poor ſcholars in the univerſity of 
Oxford, frequently committed robberies and murders in the night, and 
were baniſhed by ſtat. 1. Henry V. 5 

CuauRERER [from chamber] a man of 


A in his veins. 


— 


J have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 

That chamberers have. Shakeſpeare. * Tg 
Cna'MBERFELLOwW [of chamber and fellow] one that lies in the 
ſame chamber. A chamberfellow, with whom I agree very well. 
Spedtator. : 
Cra'mBzriING, debauchery, riotin 
chambering or wantonneſs. Romans, _ 
Cn a Fr. camerlingo, It. camertro, Sp.] a 

name given to ſeveral officers. . . AAR FS 

Lord Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, the 6th officer of the 
crown, a conſiderable part of his function is at a coronation, who has 
the government of the palace of Weſtminſter, and provides all things 
for the houſe of lords, during the ſitting of the howſe, with livery 
and lodging in the king's-court ; he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate ; 
under him are the gentleman-uſher of the black- X yeomen-uſhers, 

and door-keepers. - | Co Wy 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the King's Houſhold, an officer who 
Idoks to the king's chambers and wardrobe, and-governs the under- 


officets, and has the overſight of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, the ſerjeants 


at arms, Chaplains, and apothecaries, Ic. except the precinct of the 
A A patriot is a fool in every age, | ; —_ 
When all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage. Pope. 


| CHAMBERLAIN. 1. The waiter above-ſtairs of an inn, the ſervant 
who makes the gueſts beds at a public inn. 2, A receiver of rents 
and revenues; a3, chamberlajn of the Exchequer, of Cheſter, and of 


the city of London. „ To onde on re 
a the Eacheguer, two officers who formerly uſed 
| the pells of receipts,, and payments, and 

kept certain keys of treaſury and records. . 

- CaH&MBERLAINSHIP of cbamberlain] the office of a chamberlain. 
 CHAMBERLA'RiAg/ or CHAMBERLANGE'R1A. [in old Latin records] 
 chamberlainſhip, or office of a chamberlain. e 

Cha'MBER-LYE,: urinee. 

Cn uUn⁰εννανjZmn [of chamber and =p. 
to dreſs a lady, and wait on her in her ch 2 2 

Cna'mazrry, the capital of the dutehy of Savoy, in Ital 4 
ted do miles north-weſt: of Turin, and 45 ſouth of Geneva. Ls 
— 40 2 Long. 5 45 E. 4 SY SIT KT | 


o 
— 


' » CHa'MBERLAINS of 
to have the controlment of 


a maid; whoſe bulhen 1 

amber. eg 
ſitua- 

t. 45? 


4 


A ſpecies of great guns. Names given them, as can- 


CnAMBER. 1. To be wanton, to intrigue. See Cram, 


© cauſe of another,. 


in fingle combat, 


en 

4 Cuzn of the King Cin old records the ports & Wi ; 

ngland. 3 | 5 | 

| 10 Caa'MBLET [from tamelot] to le. 
Oar. 


0 more varied and men as 80 Bree, OM kay 
CnAuMRRA NE [in architecture] an order in maſonry and z, 
work, which — the three ales N doors, 7 tl 1175 n 
neys. It is different, according to the different orders of architec, 
and is compoſed of three parts, viz. the top called traverſe, and 
two ſides called the aſcendants. = 
\ Cra'mmrEL [of an horſe] the joint 
the hinder leg. 3 ; 8 
Chauz“LEON. See CHAM LEON. The chameleon hath four ſe 
and on each foot three claws; its tail is long z with this, a; well; 
with its feet, it faſtens itſelf to the branches of trees. Some han 1 
ſerted, that it lives only on air; but it has been obſerved to fey 
flies, catched with its tongue, Which is about ten inches long, and * 
thick. This- animal is fad to affuine the colour of thoſe th; 1 
which it is applied; but our modern obſervers aſſure us, that in 
tural colour, when at reſt, and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey; thy 
ſome are yellow, and others green, but both of a mall bn. 
Calmet. A chameleon is a creature about the bignels of an cdu 
lizard. Bacon, "EY | 5 5 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dult 
CHame Lion [in hieroglyphics] repreſents an hypocrite, a, 
time-ſerver, one that is of any religiqn, and takes any impreſſion 4: 
will ſerve his preſent turn ; for it iP related of this creature, tu 
can change itſelf into any colour but white and red. The lat y 
thor of the hiſtory of the Poyzs has given us plenty of theſe chay, 
lings in religion, and court-ſerving characters in the councils held wy 
oy chriflian emperors of the fourth and ſucceeding centuric, 5 
OUNCILS. He | | 


To CAMPER 
CHAMFER, or 
ter on a pillar, an ornament conſiſting of half a ſcotia. 
_ Cra'MyERED: [with botaniſts] the ſtalks of ſome plants are {ily 
be chamfered, when they have impreſſions upon them like furros; 
 CHa'mFeRING, or CHAMERAInInNG [in carpentry, &c.) i 
cutting the edge or end of any thing aflope or level. 
CAuLET 8 Fr. of camelus, Lat. a camel] camlet, 2 
originally made of camel's hair; ſee CaugLOT. To make ak 
draw five lines, waved overthwart, if your diapering conſiſt of 2 


2 


or bending of the upper pit 0 


cambrer, Fr.] to channel or make hollow. 
HAMFRET [With architects] a ſmall furrow og, 


k 


ble line. Peacham. 
Cna'mois, or CHa'Mors Leather, commonly called ſhanny; th 
ſkin of a kind of wild-goat. The wild ox and the -chanui,. Js 
toronomy.. | 
CHa'MoMILE Laab, Gr.] an odoriferous plant. | had 
fibroſe root; the leaves are cut into ſegments. This plant un b. 
merly in great requeſt for making green walks, and is {ill alina 
for medicinal uſe. Miller. See Iwo tg . 14 
CHa'Mos, or Cyz'mosna IU, Heb.] an idol of the Mok 
which, according to the opinion of ſome, was the ſame yitt lu 
Phegor, or Priapus ; but others take it to be Bacchus. 4 
To Cnaur, verb act. [champayer, O. Fr.] 1. To chey or vt 
a horſe does the bit. | ES 


The ſteeds capari on'd with P le ſtand, þ 
And champ hetwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dal, 
2. To devour. The pieces of a tobacco-pipe- Jef ſuch a dec 


roughneſs on my tongue, that I chanped up the remaining pt 
Spectator. ' | | 4 
To Char, verb neut. to perform frequently the action of big 
as, the * motion and champing with the jaws, Io van} in 
the bit. Hooker. | . : | — 
Cual · in geography] a province of France, bounded, 
Picardy on the Lek. ; b Tanin 2 the eaſt; by Burgundy 08! 
' ſouth ; and by the iſle of France on the weſt. Its capital is I 
CHa'MPAiN, or CHa'Meion [of champagne, Fr. canpag'%s ky 
large plain, open country. With ſhadowy foreſts, and with cou 
pains rich d. Shakeſpeare. _ S ark i 
A Point CHamPar' [in heraldry] an abatement or mark of 
honour in the coat of one, who unmanly kills a priſoner of vn 
field, after he has craved quarter. | | 2 
CHa"mPaiN. Lychnis [in botany] a kind of roſe, in colour cid 
rd re... .. +. by 
Cura“ ATX, or Chamre'sTY [champart, probably of co 
a field, and partir, Fr. to divide} a term uſed in the common 
the maintenance of a perſon in a ſuit depending, upon con 
have part of the lands, and goods when 7-9, * tg | 
CHamPE'RTors, [in common law] thoſe who move [2 . 
den proper coſt, $0 have pan ofthe Jands or goods ſud 
of the gain. ee 1 A 
CHAMP1'on1on, a red gill'd, edible muſhroom. Fr. 
Hie viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 
Secure for you himſelf champignions eat. Dry". 85. oh 
CHa'mepion [Fr. campio, low Lat. campione, It. camp!" P 100 
of cempa, Sax. a ſoldier, of kaemper, Teut, kaempffer, H. Cech 
eliſt or prize-fighter, kaempen, kaempffen, to fight. . Fro ep 
likewiſe, prefixing fieg, Teut. à viktory, the Sicambri, 2%, gs 
ple dwellin formerly on the banks of the R a. "ey 
or fighters for victory. See Caur] 1.One who fi uf mern be 
takes a cauſe by ſingle combat; as, a matter tried vo n if 
champions... 2, A hero, a tout wasrior ; as, à 2 | 
truth. 3. In common law, champion is taken no 


ealous < 
leſs for him 19 
eth the combat in his own cauſe, than for him that 


wm 
fighter. u 
Covel. | 


HA'NCELL 

, Du. tan 

Fum lines p 

_ derived a 

an officer 

the empero 

to avoid b 

5 rd High C 
eee ſoverei 

nabſolute 

ty: he is cc 


| by takin A 
Go, Ba 
To ftretc 


_A\CELLog 
_— Is, and 
IS, to com 
WP gnizances, 2 
Paging the ro 
quit) is in th 
chancellor 
WJ » 
SANCELLOR 
bud up in the 


6 1 
. 1 
8 


YANCELLO 
- 6 R [ 
Uthe eon. 


hine, 7 
hts a d 
15 duel 


e 2A "LACK W" 8 14 W. the cu 
Cuno of the King, an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is, t 
tion ofa king 28 'to ride into Weſtminſter-ball, ana 
pe, while the king 1s at dinner, and to throw-down ss A4 
way of challenge; Ne ing by a herald, that if any 1. 10 deen 
or gainſay the Fin s title 1 there rect in, {ond 

c. which done, the king drinks to nion 09% 
him a gilt cup with a cover; full of wine, which the chamf ee 
and has the cup for his fee, e. : | 


* , 


7 


* 7 ** 
* . + *, 
: | KE 


- 


7 2 <5 s 3 4 
C | | 
5 F % W 4 


fo Canton [from the noun] to challenge one to 


combat. 
3 15 „ 


The ſeed of Banquo, kings: 

Rather than yr e l 1 
dd champion me to th dene erer, , 
cinen, 0. 1. Fortune, the cauſe of fortuitous events. 


| 50 one Ra- io ou 
b; .nce is only a compendious way of ſpeaking, wnerevy, we Wo 
mn "has kink outs as are common) attr1 uted to =. n 
rily produced by their true and proper, cauſes, but without their 
fon to produce them. Bentley. 2. he act of fortune or chance; 
, leave kim to take his chance, 3. Hazard, or fortune; a term we 


4 « ly to events, to they happen without, any neceſſary 


rtuitc t, caſual occurrence, A chance or caſualty; as 
IN. r ſignifies no more than, that there are ſome 
rents beſides the 4 Sal and power of ſecond agents. South. 
| Succeſs, event, luck. | 
| How we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Bee like our warranted quarrel. Shakeſpeare: N 
M²äsfortune, milluck, unhappy accident. Common chances com- 
on men could bear. Shaleſpeare. 6. Poſlibility of any thing hap- 


pning 


4 * 1 TTY 
- 


But chance may lead where 1 may meet 
Some wand' ring ſpirit. , Milton. 3 
can [as an 8 deity with the ancients] was confounded 
netimes with deſtiny, and ſometimes with fortune, and repreſented 

ba 1 f N | 
Crancs [in metaphyſics 
ind 


* 


mayy things; happen by chance in the 
41d, with regard to cauſes; but nothing at all happens by 
Ince, in regard to the firſt cauſe (God.) And ſuch is that truly 
Eine ſentiment which Milton puts into the mouth of the ſupreme 
ET HER: 1 pe 2 Y Ie eros DEE” 
* y goodneſs, which is fre. 
= Toad, or not. N po pe 17 51 
Approach not me; and What I will is fate; 
= : 6 B. 7. 1. 171. 
—_— AuT:exric and Nectssary Cauſe. Rn IEP SR! 
T4axce, is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 
or direction whereof is left at large, and not reducible to any de- 
ate rules or meaſures, or where there is no ground or pretence, 
Hat cards, dice, Fe. 77 * * 1 
cn, ad. [ſeldom uſed but in compoſition] happening by 
NCce, They met like chancc-companions on the way: den. 
next chance - comer. | 
HANCE-MEDLEY E 
but fault of the riller, but without any evil intent. It is alſo 
2d manſlaughter by miſadventure; for which the offender ſhall 
his pardon ot courſe, in caſe he was doing a lawful act; but if 
Oo OY 7 RR oe TN a 
d CHance, to fall, to happen. Tell us what hath chant d to day; 
A'NCEABLE [from once] accidental. The chanceable coming 
ker of the * * _ | : 1 
BA'NCEL [probably of cancelli, Lat. grates] is properly an in- 
d or af} — , ſurrounded — * to defend judges and 
v officers from the preſs or crowd of the people. 1 x 
WHANCEL of @ Church from cancelli, Lat. lettices, with which the 
Nel was incloſed. Jobnſon. Probably of cantlel, Du: kantzel, Ger: 
Blpit, or place elevated, from whence any thing is read or. pub- 
1. Part of the choir, betwen the altar and communion table, 
ee balluſtrade or rails that incloſe it, where the miniſter is placed 
celebration of the communion. 2. The eaſtern part of the _ 
Which the altar is placed. „5 ED 
EH a NcELLOR [chancellicr, Fr. cancelliera, It. chancillor, Sp. can: 
bu. cant;ler, Ger. cancellarius, Lat. from tancellare. literas wel 
um lines per medium duda damnare, and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe 
derived a cancellis, which ſignifies the {ame with x:yzadJ, a let- 
an officer ſuppoſed originally to have been a notary or ſcribe un- 
the emperor, and named carce/larius, becauſe he ſat behind a lat- 
to avoid being preſſed upon by the people. i 
ord High CHANCELLOR Fof Great-Britain] the chief perſon next 
me ſovereign, for the adminiſtration of juſtice in civil aairs z who 


x 


ity; he is conſtituted by the king's delivering to him the great ſeal, 
by taking an oath. LETS, 
© Go, buckle to the law. Is this an hour | 
To ftretch your limbs? You'll ng'er be chancellor. Dryden. 
-avctLLox [of the Exchequer] an officer conſtituted. to qualify 
mies, and order matters in that court; he has alſo power, with 
e compound for forfeitures upon penal ſtatutes, bonds, and 
ances, acknowledged to the king; Ye Nas eat authority in 
paging the royal revenue, and in matters of firſt fruits. The court 
3 is in the exchequer chamber, and is held before the lord trea- 
ncellor and barons, as that of common law before the barons 


5 P 4 
WE" NCELLon in the ecclefiaſtical court] a biſhop's lawyer; a man 
wt up in the civil and canon law, to direct the biſhop in matters 
des dent, relating as well to criminal as to civil affairs in the 


i 
ly 


ltroverfi 
| Otherwiſe to direR all the kings affairs 3 thereto. 


H 
2 *VCELLORS, or 


D Among the ember? 


Den. 4 144+ 6 | | 2 
las] the accidental killing of a man, not 


an abſolute power to moderate and temper written law according to 


_ *" CHA'NGEABLENESS [07 15% liable or aptneſs to change ; ins 
conſtancy, fickleneſs. There 1s _ temper of mind more wf 
| 3 | | 


CHA 


Vice Cnaxceiion of Oxford] is nominated annually by. the chat 
"cellor, and elected by the univerſity in convocation, to ſupply the ab- 
ſence of the chancellor. | F 
Pero Vice CHANCELLDRs, four perſons choſen Gut of the heads of 
colleges, by the vice-chancellor, to one of which he deputes his power 
to act in his abſence. 335 
CHanceLiLor [of Cambridge] much the ſame with the chancellor 
of Oxford, ſaving that he does not hold his office durante vitd, but 
may be elected every three years. Y 
Vice ChANcELLOoR foe Cambridge] is annually choſen by - the 
wy out of two perſons nominated by the heads of colleges and 
$, 
CHANCEL ior [of the order of the garter, and other nd ay 


— 
2 


an officer who ſeals the commiſſions of the chapter, and aſſembly 
the knights; keeps the regiſter, and delivers the acts under tlie ſeal o 
the order. @ Fre) pO ins ai ; 
— CHA'NCELLORSHIP fof chancellor] the office or dignity of. a chan+ 
cellor, The next Sunday after Sir Thomas More gave up his chan- 
cellor/hip of England, he came himſelf to his wife's pew, and uſed the 
2 of his gentleman uſher, madam; my lord is gone. Cam- 
Cusherür [chancellerie, Fr. cancelleria, It. thancelleria, Sp. of 
cancelli, Lat. cantzley, Ger.] the grand court of equity and conſcience, 
inſtituted to moderate the rigour of the other courts, which are tied 
down to the ſtrict letter of the law; of this the lord chancellor of 
England, or the lord keeper of the great ſeal, is chief judge. 5 
 Crancery-Court, was firſt ordained by William the Conqueror, 
who alſo appointed or inftitated the Courts of juſtice, which always re- 
moved with his court. 1 8 | 5 
Cn Nekk, an ulcer uſually ariſing from venereal maladies; Fr. 
Cra'ncrovs [of chancre, ulcerous] having the qualities of a chan- 
cre, A chancrous callus: Wiſeman. 3 | FO ERS COLT 
. CHA'NDBLEER [in gunnery] a frame of wood of two large planks, 
x or ſeven feet aſunder, but parallel, on each of which is raiſed two 
pieces of wood perpendicularly, between which faſcines are laid, 
which form a parapet; they are made moveable from place to place, 
according as here ſhall be occaſion, in order to cover workmen. 
CHA*'NDELIER,..a branch for candles, Fri We” 
_ CHA'NDLER For candela, Lat. a candle, whence chandelier, Fr. can- 
dieyro Sp.] a maker or ſeller of candles; he is diſtinguiſhed by tal- 
/ = DRE at 
Ihe chandler's baſket on his ſhoulder borne, | | 
+; T9 tallow_({pats.thy coat, - . 
It is alfo applied to ſeveral ſorts of trades ; as a ſeller of ſeveral forts of 
ſmall wares is called a chandler; as, a chandler's ſhop, a ſhip chandler, 
> who ſells things uſed for ſhipping ; and corn chandler, one who 
ells corn. 5 OE „ 
CAD W af apartment in the hoiife of a king or nobleman; 
where candles, &c. are kept. EN” 
© CranFra'tn BLANC [with horſemen] is a white mark üpon a horſe, 
eſcending from the fore-head almoſt to the noſe. Fr. | 
Caa'xeran [with horſemen] is the fore-part of a horſe's head, ex- 
tending from under the ears along the interval, between the eye-brows 
down to the noſe. Þ __ 0 . . 
na [from the verb] 1. Alteration of the ſtate of any 


thing. on, 
Since I faw you laſt, n 

£ There's a change upon you. Shakeſpeare: 3 

2. Variety, a ſucceſſion of one thing in the place of another; as; 
change and variety of company. 3. The tinie of the moon When it 
egins 4 new monthly revolution; as, the change of the moon. 
4. Novelty. \ TRY i TORY * 8 - YL | 7 Sd bo 
|" "2 4-50 fathers did for change to France repair, b ; 

And they for change will try our Engliſh air, * FE 

5: In ringing, an alteration of the order in which a ſet of bells is 
1 Four bells admit twenty- four changes in ringing, and five bells 

an hundred and twenty, Holder. 6. That which makes a variety, 

which may be uſed for another of the ſame Kind ; as, changes of gar- 


men oe, RT 
 CHaNar, or EXCHANGE ; as; 
the Royal-Exchange in London. FF 

CHance, or a return of ſmall money out of a piece of greater value 
given; as, ſilver for change of a guine. 5 e 

CHance [hunting term] is when a ſtag, met by chance, is taken 
for that which has been diflodged and purſued ſoinetime before. 

To CHanct, verb ad. [changer, Fr: cangiare, It. of cambio, Lat, 
and that of cham (wide. Lex 80 ham, pan, hand, the hand: and 
ſo the Germ. of hand kave kandeln, to trade or deal; bargains 
being anciently confirmed by joining hands] 1. To put 6ne thing in 
the place of angther s as,, to change | Ivor often, 2. To reſign one 
thing for the ſake of another; with for. They thange for better, but 
we change for worle. Dryden. 3. To convert or diſcount a piece o 
money into ſmaller, or others of equal value ; as, to change a guinea, - 

. To give or take reciprocally; having v ; as, I will not change 
fortune or condition ait you. 5. To alter; as, his countenance 
changed. 6. To transform, to metamorphoſe; as, Actæon was 
changed into a ſtag. 7. To exchange or bartet ; as, they change 0 
one kind of goods for another. 8. To mend the diſpoſition, = 
I Would ſhe were in heaven, {© ſhe could . 

Intreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. Shakeſpeare. _ 
9. In horſemanſhip. To change a horſe, or to change hands, is to 
turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand to the other, as from the 
leſt to the tight; or from the right to che left. Farritr's Die- 
ionary. ns ob ; n 
To Cnanct, verb neut. 1. To undergo an alteration; as, his mind 
may change, or the times may change, 2. To begin a new monthly 
revolution ; as, the moon changes. 3 4 * . > 
 Cra'fcranLe [from change] i. Apt to change, or ſubject te 
alter z unconſtant, fickle, 7 as, 3 changeable humour. 
Pofhble to be changed. Vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem "ſcarce 
changeable in the alimentary duct. Arbusbnot. 3. Having the qua- 
lity of exhibiting various appearances; as, changeable taffata. 


to go to Change; meaning to go ta 


eur _ __._ - an 


than Oar, (babgrablinef/ with which we are juſtly branded. As. Pied with a work where nothing's juſt or ft, 
2. Suſceptibility of ety : oppoſed to immutabilit/. Concernin Te OR One glaring cher and wild bp fv Pope. ' | 2. 
the changeableneſ, or immutability of laws, confider their nature an CHao'ric [from chars] of or bel to a Chaos; alſo u 


. 
FL 


7 bling a chaos, confuled, Jombled; undifinguiftid. © The tru,” WAN 
1 N N changeable) unconſtant . globe was in a chaotic ſtate. Derb am. 5 = 
Cra'NGEFUL [from change and ful!] full of change, inconſtant, To Cnar [kappen, Du. to cut. This word ſeems ori inahy h - = 
Hickle, Changefu ed for her Spenſer.” dame with chop; nor were they probably diftingaithed at ff, d. 
Britain, changeful as a child at play, than by accident; but they have now'a meaning fomerhing 4s (i 
328 tu er ferent, cho referable to the Lame original e ranch Probath, | 
© Cana 'NotLiInG {from change; the word ariſes from an old ſuperſti- corruption of to gape] to break into gapings, e inks, Cracks, fly 
tions opinion, that the fairies ſteal W and put _— 1 0 or "Fig $3 a8, * = 5 gro l in a drougbt. 2 
e ugl ſtupid, in their ſtead] 1. A child changed or left in the.  _ nen would unballane d heat Hcentious reign, ; 
pre ply and Bapid, In ther . Ds Ss the Wy bl, bd 2549 thy tepid. - Blacks, 
Cuar, a think, hiatus or opening. What bays are mak! 
dude earth, are filled up. Barnet The. 
| | Me ** uſer. Enar [of ceapan, Sax.” to buy] a corruption or contract 
2. A fool, or filly fellow ; an ideot, a natural. Change lings and fools chapman, „„ „ „ | 
of heaven. Dryden. z. One apt to change, he who wavers. HAP, the upper or lower part of a beaſts mouth; ſeldom ud 
They had bar from 1 . te ſingular, but among anatomiſts. Froth fills his c4ags, he (4, 
Ancdſas they changrlings liv'd, they dy d. Hudibras. grunting ſound, Dryden. The nether chap in the male feht 
Cn Nn, an officer of the mint, who changes money for gold or half an inch broader than in the female. . Gew. 
GGG Fe RO CHars, in low language, is applied to the human mouth; 25 
© Money Cna nok, a banker, one who deals in the receipt and licks his chaps at tr. 
yyment of money. Brant Mr hs ries Ng” TOM Quarz [chappe, Fr. chapa, Sp. a thin plate of any metal] 1. 4% 
 Cna'nwes, [canel, Fr. and Sp. canale, It. rannel, Port. canael, Du. or ſilver tip or cafe that ſtrengthens the end. of the ſcabbar 4 
canal, Ger. canalis, Lat.] 1. The middle or deepeſt part of any ſea, ſword. Phillips. 2. The catch of any thing by which it i; tet; 


rbour- or river; the hollow bed of running waters; as, the chan- its place; as the hook of a ſcabbard by which it is held in thely 


nel, of a river. 2. Figuratively, the courſe of any thing eſtabliſhed 3. The points by which a buckle is held to the back ftrap. Th, 
thro! uſe or cuſtom. It is not eaſy, now that things are grown into an monſieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the war in teh 
habit, and have their certain courſe, to change the channel, and turn of his ſcarf, and the practice in the chape of his dagger. Shaljuu 
the ſtreams another way. Spen/er, 3. Any hollow or cavity drawn Cnaye [with hunters) the tip at the end of the tail of a fl, 
lengthwiſe. . Scalding tears wore a channel where they fell. Dryden. Cnarea'v [in heraldry] a cap of ſtate of velvet, of a (cx! 
4. 4 ſtrait or narrow FL between two lands, Ec. as that of St. George, lour, lined with ermine, worn by dukes, | The creſt of uy 
zetween Great-Britain and Ireland; and the Britiſh channel, between coats of arms is borne on this cap as on a wreath, and is parcty; 
France and Briten. from the helmet; whichno'cteſt muſt immediately touch. - | 
- CnanveL [of a horſe] is the hollow between the two, bars or the Cna'peL Spe Fr. cappelle, It. capilla, Sp., capella, Port of 
nether jaw bones, in which the tongue is lodgec. Du. capelle, Ger. capella, Lat. prob. of æarnανf, Gr, tents orb 
CuaxxEL [with architects] a gutter or furrow of a pillar. _ a ſort of little church ſerved by an incumbent, under the de 
* Cranner [in architecture] a 8 in the Ionic chapiter, is a non of e e ee 
part Which lies ſomewhat hollow under the abacus, and open upon CHAPEL of Baſe, is a chapel that ſtands at a diſtance fund 
the echinus, and hath its contours or turnings on each ſide to make the riſh church, where the pariſh is large; being built for the cat d 
_ wolutas or ſcrolls. * | e , is avon riſhioners that live a great diſtance from the mother cluch à 
CuaxxEL of the Larnier; is the ſoffit of à cornice, which makes 1s ſerved by a curate at their charge. i een | 
the pendant mouchette. ß Free Char El, is a chapel of eafe, which has a ſettled mmeh 
CHANNEL. of the Volute [in the Tonic capital) is the, face of its the perpetual maintenance of the curate, fo as not to be ay ap 


tircumvolution, | | Y either to the rector or the pariſhioners. A free chapel is ſuch u bfu 

. ToCnanner [from the noun] to cut yay Singin channels or fur- ed by the king of England. Hf. | 

rows. No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields. Shakeſpeare. Cnarzr [with printers} a work-room or printing office; pc 

wy column is perpetually channel d, like a thick plaited gown. . 3 in England was firſt performed in a chapcla fd 
!!!!! | 5 J 
CnanT [cantus, Lat.] 1. The vocal muſic of charches.. 2. Song — Cna'rgLEss [from chape] having no chape. An old nm 

or melody in general. Chant of tuneful birds reſounding loud. with a broken hilt, and chapelgſi, with two broken points, Si 


w 


hon. | een. By | , yp 
To Char, verb act. [chanter, Fr. cantar, Sp. cantare, It. and Carr jn the Frith, a market town of the peak in Del ANN | 4 _ c 
Eg a, | Sons 2ẽẽẽõ5 miles from Derby, and 149 from London. | # * iy ae 
The cheerful birds of ſundry kind = _ "a .CyAa'PELETS [with horſemen] a couple of ſtirrup leather, ex == E Fg 
Do chant ſweet muſic. Spenſer. _ * te them mounted with a ſtirrup, and joined at top in a fort of | 4 1 l 
2. To celebrate, praiſe, or extol by ſong. The poets chant it in the buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by which being ah agg wy 
theatres, Bramhall. 3. To ſing in cathedral ſervice. the rider's length and bore, are made faſt to the ſaddle. 1 Spc 
To Cnanr, verb neut. to ſing or make melody with the voice. Caa'peLLany [from chapel] A chapellany is uſually (aid 0 pitals of 
They chart to the ſound of the viol. Amort. 2 5 ; which does not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is built and founded nitlin . tone : 


CHa'nTER [chanteur, Fr. cantore, It. chantre, Sp. of cantater, Lat.] other church, and is dependent thereon. Se Bs with the 


1. The chief finger in a cathedral, church, or chapel, the maſter of a CaargLo'N1ans [a cant word made from chapel] the menden H [in th 
. choir.. 2. A ſinger, a ſongſter in generale. . workmien pertaining to a printing office, who have pad 3% being adjo 
i» Vou curious chanters of the wood, 2 #9 . fine, Ge. e ee 8 | 3 J 
That warble forth dame nature's lays. Worton. _ © Cua'ezLkY [chapelerig, Fr.] the juriſdiction or bounds i [of un 
 Cna'wiricLzar; or Cna'nTICLEER [of chant and clear, Fr. clear chapel,” n 8 [ er-meer in 
dr ſhrill} a name ſometimes given to a cock; on account of his clear Cna'yzrRON, a hood or cap; eſpecially that worn by a ff [cynp 
loud crow. For crowing loud the noble chanticleer. Dryden. of the garter, being part of the habit of that order. The bot WE, Fr. bug: 


 Cul'ntTLATE [in architecture] a piece of wood faſtened near the habiliments ; as, robes of ſtate, parliament robes, clp, 
. ends-of the rafters, and projecting 1 the hy e two caps of ſtate. Camden. pag cok 4 
br three rows of tiles, to prevent the rain- water from trickling down _ Cyya'yzRoON [of a bit. mouth] a name which horſemen fly 

ket, 


the fides of the wall, 8 Ng ſcatch-mouths, and all others that are not canon-mouths, an 
En NTRESS. [from chant] a woman linger. ; Chantre/s of the woods. the end of the bit that joins to the branch, juſt by the blan * 


Milton. h | CHA'PFALN [of chap and Fallen] having the mouth or 

* " CHA'NTRY. [chanterie, Fr.] a'chapel anciently joined to ſome ca- or fallen. r en $ | . 
thedral or pariſh church, and: endowed with annual revenues for the . A chapfaln beaver looſely hangivg by | So Chan, to; 
maintenance of one or more prieſts, to ſing maſs daily for the fouls of The oven helm. JJ ing it into c 
the founders and others. | | _ Cna'riTeR [chapitean, Fr. capiteth, It. with architect) the mid in 2 


Cato [of xas· and Ayn, Gr.] the hiſtory or deſcription of crown, capital, or upper part of a pillar, He overlaid de- 
» 5 \ 48991 ; E * " , , 


the has. "HH 8 3 | and the fillets with gold. Exodus. e ui 
_ CrnaoMAncy [of ye, air, and arri, Gr. divination] the fil! _Cuarrrers with Mouldings [in architecture] are thoſe thi! 

of prognofticating, by obſervations made on the air. © ornaments, as the Tuſcan and one | my. 
'_ Cnaoma'nTiCa'Signa. [with Paracelſians) prognoſtics which were ChAPITERS with Sculptures [in architecture] are thoſ "of 
taken from obſervatians made of the ar. iet off with leaves and carved works, the fineſt of which i (1 


 Cna'o0s [Lat. ve, Gr. confus'd ſubſtance. Philo. ad. 1. Ac- Corinthian order. a+ ab 
| © Crhyte2ns [in law] certain articles, comprizing 2 for fg 

an irregular ſy ſtem of the elements, and all ſorts of es mixed and of ſuch matters as are to be enquired into, or preſented before 
jumbled together ; out of which they T7 the worl to have been tices.of the peace of aſlize, or eyre, in their ſeſſſon. } | 
| 2559 himſelf ſuppoſe the ſame? Or what ChA r ai” | pea” Fr cappellano, It. capellan, 5. 4 
| nce t Without form, and void and Oviy's Port. cabellan, Ger. capellanus, Lat.] the who performs 1 
rudi indigefaque moles ?. Tho”, in juſtice to Moſes, it 22 rere 4, e 
| ſerved, chat he does not, like ſome philoſophers, ſuppoſe the eternity Cunz“ brain in a law fenſe] one who attends upon the 1 
(much lefs /e{-exifence) of matter; but repreſents this unformed and other perf of quality, in order to inſtruct him and his ani. n 
gelte chaos as the elfect of a divine cauſe: for he had ſaid juſt ters o e, by ding prayers and preaching. The pues 
4 ated the heavens, any arth.” _CrapLAinsHIP, 1. The office of a chaplain. 7 1 
ther artiſts can wark only gn matyrials already produced to their or revenue of k chaplain; | DOTY MAS" mouth. 
Shale 


nd; but the ſupreme agent can provide his own; of, as Irenæus | bout the 

mgly expreſiedit, ER omnium $0zzravr1a valuntas, ejus,” r Wee 

ieee would have, beep a confuſed cars, without beauty or With reeky hes, and yellow cl, bores: be von 

_* _ Order, eve 2. Confuſion, irregular mixture. I could not have Cua'rier [chopeler, Fri). 1. A wreath oy garland 0 Dri 
Wied Ghareh and kene to fugh ae of of confulions, King Char/er. the head. Chaphys green upon their forebeads plac dal 
neee et Felber as the bead of « peacock... 
1 * 0 x *1 5 » b - 4 6. 8 ; 4 
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| 3 re! kind of ornament, a fillet, being a ? CHaRacTER [with Romiſh divines] a certain, indalibis mark 05 
Cuarir, 4 n ＋ or oliwes, 2. In horſe- impreſſion; which is left behind them by certain ſacraments in thoſs, 


.*, 


6 ue moulding c | 0 each with a ſtirrup, that receive them. | e e ee e fo ue o 
e ape a is calleq the head —CRARACT RR, is uſed for certain viſible qualities which claim, reve> 
e re e 2 e er a file, rence. or bed from thoſe that ae ſed wich chem; inne 
7 1 7e een adjuſted to.the length and bearing of the rider. qualities impreſſed by any office ; as, the dignity of the character of 4 

1 — of to avoid — taking:up or letting down biſhop, 'of an ambaſſador, S.. 1 5 3 

b Ri rups every time a perſon mounts on a different orſe and ſaddle, Nominal CHaRacTeRS, are thoſe 17 called. letters, in 

b 0 foppl the want df academy ſaddles. Farrier's Didionary. _ writing or printing, which ſerve to cxprels things. SF 5.0 
„ wich Roman. Catholics} a certain number of beade. But his neat cookery ! | 


1 :ve-Maria's: A different ſort of chaplets is uſed by the Mahome- . Real CHaractes, are ſuch as expreſs things and ideas inſtead of 


35 een names. | | 
„ „ man Du. O. and L. Ger. kaufman, H. Ger. kob- FEmblematical Characttr,s are ſuch as not only expreſs. the thing: 
= 2 — all Which ſignify a merchant, of -ceapan, themſelves, but, in ſome meaſure, perſonate them and exhibit, their 
man, copeman or ceepman, Sax. a buyer] one who cheapens or form ſuch as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. . 
1 : | -  CnaracTaa [with the canting crew], ſignifies burnt. in the hand; 
rs 2 nn 5 as, he has got the character; that is, he has been burnt in the hand. 
heir ſhops are dens, the buyer is the prey, Dryden. To CuaracTter [from the noun}; to inſcribe, or engtave: 
Cra/euancy [of ceapman and ruc, Sax. a kingdom] the employ- Tum eres hight be mp dooney © 1 ot 
cor dealings of a chapman, or buyer. . ey - Fw air barks my. eee 
© - uA PMA N SHIP, the occupation of buying or ſelling. | w? ; a Ch RACTERISM [x=paxInpiopos, or XapaxThproy db, Gr.] the. de- 
Cy: [in heraldry] fighifies cloaked, and is repreſented by di- ſcription-or ſetting out of a perſon by a character. Append. ad Theſaur. 
sg the chief by lines drawn from the centre, at the upper edge to H. Steph. 5 C Suite fir 1+ ls . 
ees below into three parts. The ſections on the ſides being of a dif. CnARACHEAI STIC, Or CHARACTERIL e from to charafte- 
nt metal or. colour from the rell. Some call it a chief party per 772) that which conſtitures the charaRter, or markshe peculiar pro. 
dexter or figifter,” or bob. 5 Perties of any. perſon or thing ; 28, to prefix a charudierißic diſtinction; 
errzxcE [in heraldry] fignifies hooded, of chapperonne, an and the charaderiffical virtues of a hero. 1 tn 
=, which covers the head, ſuch as friars eat, with as much hang- e, ee [of a logarithm} is the ſame às the index or ex- 
as covers the ſhoulders, and part of the arms cloſed every Ponent ot-t. | | Fe 
—_ Alt _=_ LES 7 0 hor FP act nbc "7 _ CHARACTERISTIC Letter [in a Greek verb] that conſonand which 
COD a>»£x00/ns;/ or SHarFEROO'NS, are thoſe little ſhields contain- WR MAE 6: 226 2576 termination. 1 
eath's heads, and other funeral devices, placed on the foreheads CHARACTERISTIC, Subſt. ebaracteriſtigue, Fr.]. that which. conſti- 
| Df bc ſes that draw hearſes at funeral. The reaſon of their being fo tutes the character; a diſtinguiſhing mark or ſign of any. perſon. or 
_ TI; is. becauſe theſe devices were anciently faſtened: to the chappe- thing. It is the great and peculiar characteriſtic which, diſtinguiſhes 
+, that thoſe horſes uſed to wear with their other coverings of him from all others. Pope. | . 1 OE 5 : 
. | rt F 3 CnanxAcTERISTIC Triangle of a Curve [in the higher grawety: is 
uſe is a part of the 


by, 


7 ſ 4 renn xs a little hood, the figure of which is afed by heralds, a rectilinear 3 - gt triangle, whoſe hypothen 
bearing in a coat of arme. qo e at curve, not ſenſibly different from a right line. 5 
N WT: + ys Forobably of gaping] See Char. 1. The mouth of a ChakacrzxrsricaIxESSs [of e eee Mngckagr ax. of having 


Woof prey. | N | characteriſtics, or being characteriſtical, or peculiar to a chazafter. | 
8 Their whelps at home expect the promis d food, I CnanAcrERIZEB [characberiſer, Fr. caratterixxare, It. of cha- 
= And long to temper thei dry chaps in blood, Dr) ew: racterixo, Lat of eee. Gr.] 1. To give a character or deſcription 
i applied, in contempt, to the mouth of a man. of the peculiar and perſonal qualities of a man or woman; as, to 


dar, or CHa'PPED [part. paſſ. of 10 chap] having clefts or fif- charadterixe any perſon. Swift. 2. To imprint, to engrave. Senti- 
| paping. (P 5 Abl; Nn þ 4] Z 5 | ments characterixed and. engraven in the ſoul. Hale. © To mark 
Arrex [chapitre, Fr. capitolo, It. capitulo, Sp.  tapittel, Du. With a particular ſtamp or token. African and Grecian faces are cha- 
cer. cabtlun, of caput, Lat! the head] 1. A diviſion or part rackerixed. Arbuthnot.  _ - ZE as pg! 
ook. 2. Hence comes the proverbial phraſe, zo the end of the CHA'RACTERLESs [from character] having no character, being with» 
SF, that is, throughout, to the end of any thing. L' Eſtrange uſes Out a characte... ns 5 
| ; vo 62.24 Ida ati nds; BD Tons Mighty ſtates charadterleſi are grated .. 
TER ¶capitulum, Lat. in the common as well as canon or ci- | To duſty nothing. Ihaboſdeares. 
from which it is borrowed} 1. An aſſembly of the whole CHa'RapTERY, impreſſion, mark, Alle in&tion: Fairies uſe. flowers 
tof the clergymen appertaining to a cathedral, collegiate or con · for their charadtery. Shakeſpeare. £ r 
al church; the place of their aſſembly. 2. The place where de- CnARAH [a word of Arabian extract, and which ſigniſies the in- 
Ents receive correction. life. 3. A decretal epiſtle. 4yliffs. come or revenue of a kingdom. Golius.] the tribute which Chriſtians | 
APTER Houſe, a buildin contiguous to, or near a cathedral or and Jews pay to the rand ſignior. . 
fiate church, where the chapter is held. : 8 _  Cna'rcas, the 3 diviſon of Peru, in South America, re- 
cr: [probably from chapitre, Jobmſon. with architects] markable for the filver mines of Potoſf. = 
eas impoſts, i. e. thoſe parts on which the feet of arches ſtand; Cann, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 140 miles from London: 


1 q Ppitals of pillars or pillaſters on which they are ſupported. Let In the reign of Henry III. it was made a free borough, and ſent mems 
ui one break without the arch, ſo much as you projet over the bers to parliament nine times; but loſt that privilege by its aww negli- 


Ws with the chaptrels. Maxon. | /," gone ä | 
lin the Britiſh tongue] is uſed for caer, which ſignifies a city, ChaAnO [with horſemen]. is that little black ſpot or mark which 
being adjoined to the names of places, ſignifies the city of that remains after a large ſpot in the cavity of the corner teeth, of a horſe, 
3 W 1} 0 Hor) grows? a ; about the 7th or 8th year, when the cavity fills,” and the tooth being 
daR [of uncertain derivation, Jobſen] a fiſh found only in Wi- fmooth and equal, is ſaid to be raiſed. V 
er- meer in Lancaſhire. - *  . . CHA RC94L [of kerkolen, Du. g. 4. coals brought in carts, in di- 


gb kar [cynpne, work, Sax. lye. It is is derived by Skinner from ſtinction to ſea coals, which are carried to the Dutch in ſhips. Minſbev. 
bk te, Fr. buſineſs, or canc, Sax. care, or keeren, Du. to ſweep] a It is imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, buſineſs; but by 
* E job, work done by the day. | EE 


Mr. Lye, from tu char, to burn] coal made, of wood burnt under 
The maid that milks, turf. ER: : ] | 5 ; | 3 


And does the meaneſt chars. Shakeſpeare. l Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles. 
= To cha- work did aſpire, 1 5 N In men as naturally as in charcoall, 1 
Meat, dank, and two-pence, were her daily hire. Dryden. Which ſooty chemiſts ſtop in holes 
ena [from the noun] to do jobs by the day, without being When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras: 
. n v9 e et e | . CHaRDs of Artichoke [with N the leaves of fair artichoke 
ene, to make charcoal of wood of oak, alder, lime- tree, &c. plants, wrapt up and bound in ſtraw till they loſe ſome of their bit- 
ning it into convenient lengths, and piling it up in the form of a terneſs and grow white. : 1 | | 
mid in a deep pit, made in the ground for that purpoſe, having a CuARDS of” Beets [with gardeners] are way beets, being tranſ⸗ 
hole to put in the ſire; to burn wood to a black coal. Wood- planted into white beds prepared for them, where they produce large 
1... THI RET . e tops, with a great, white, downy, main ſhoot, which is the true 
HAR-WOMAN, a woman employed occaſionally for odd jobs or for chard: Mortimer. 5 552 7 
days. Swift uſes it. * \.-  _, CxARE [probably of eæne, Sax. care] a job or ſmall piece of work: 
MA RAOTER' 1 Fr. carattere, It. carater, SP. character, alſo the name of a fiſh; a char. See Cuaxk. | 

N r. J 1. A mark, ſtamp, or repreſentation. CHARE-WwoMaN, a woman hired by the day to do houſhold work, 
Leis expr eng e CHar and CHAR-WOMAN, -- | e 
Ihe character of that dominion given pe HARE'A [in old Lat. records] a charr, carr, or cart. 

Oer other creatures. Mn. 14 RIS _- CHAa'RENTE, a river of France, which ariſing in the Limofin, runs 
tain manner of air or aſſemblage of qualities, which reſult from weſtward by Angouleſme and Saintes, and falls into the bay of Biſcay, 
mer wor marks, which diſtinguiſh a 2 from any other, ſo oppoſite to the iſſe of Oleron. a a 
5 thereby known ; a' repreſentation of any man as to his CHA'RENTON, the name of two towns in France, the one on the 
he 2 3-aswe fay, the charatter of Alexander, Cicero, &c. Marmuade, in the Bourbonnois ; the other in the iſſe of France, near 
b 2 on with his aſſemblage of qualities. Homer has excelled the confluence of the Marne with the Seine, about three miles ſouth-caſt 
, atude and variety of his eharaders. Addiſen: 3. Perſonal qua- gf Paris fo hiy ee bg of 7 
rg conftitution-of the mind. K © 1 Caarct [Fr: burden or load; carico, It. cargo, Sp. and Port.] 
n it women have no character: at all. Poe. 12. Management, care, truſt, cuſtody ; as, to have any thing in Fo 
d writ or manner of . z as, you know the charader of this 2. Mandate, command: St. Paul giveth charge to beware of philoſo- 
| om 5. An 5ecount ob any ching, às good or bad. This phy. Hooker. 3, Office, employ or truſt conferred. Trae to his charge, 
bo, A lags 1 much | mended, ſince Seneca gave ſo bad a a loyal ſwain, and kind, Pope. 4. Anciently, it had ſometimes over 
8 r before the perſon or thing entruſted. I gave my brother charge gu 
a n [with poets} ig the reſult of the ian ders, or that Jeſuſalem. Nabemiab. F., It has of before: the ſuhject of truſt or com 
| ig: ser waa perſon, by which he is ſingular in his manners, mand. muy! KS > 
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"> * Whereof I gave thee charge thb' ſhould'ſt not eat? Milton. | 


5. With pox before the perſon charged. Love is the higheſt point 
of our duty, and bf God's charge upon us. 7 r. 7. An accuſation, 


impeachment, imputation ; as, what crime does he lay to my charge? 
8.” The perſon 4 committed to care. r 
. The ſtarry guardian drove his charge a-waß 

© + _ To ſome freſh paſture, 9 


- den. - a $ F 6 
9. Exhortation of a judge to a jury; as, the chief juſtice gave the, 


charge. 10. An engagement, fight, or onſet. Honourable retreats 
are not inferior to brave charger. Bacon. 1 1. A ſignal for an onſet; 
as, to ſound a charge. 12. The poſture of a weapon fitted for attack 
vr combat. | | | | $i 
IT Their armed ſtaves in charge. Shakeſpeare, — 
13. Expence or coſt. Their charge was borne by the . Bacon. 
14. In later times it is commonly uſed in the plural. The laſt Pope 
was at conſiderable charges to make a little harbour.  Addiſor. 


Cnaxce [in painting] called alſo over-charge, is an exa 
Z ne Hany — on; wherein the likeneſs is 2 but 
* 


ridiculed; by picking out and heightening ſomething y amiſs in 
the face, Whother by way of defect or redundancy : Thus, v. g. If 
à man has a noſe a little larger than ordinary, and the painter makes it 
extravagantly long; or if very ſhort, the painter makes it a mere 
ſtump, and the like of any other part. | | 
Cranes [in gunnery] a certain meaſure of and ball, pro- 
portionable to the fize of the fire-arms for which it was allottet. 
CnxkoR [with farriers] an external remedy applied to the body of 
an horſe or other beaſt. It is a ſort of ointment of the conſiſtence of a 
thick decoction for ſhoulder ſplaits, inflammations and ſprains. 
Cnaree [in heraldry] is whatſoever is borne in the field of ah 
' eſcutcheon, whether it bè an animal, a plant, or any other repreſenta- 


tion or figure; but ſome give the name of charges to thoſe things that 


ſerve to expreſs rewards or additions of honour in a coat of arms, as 


cantons, flaſks, gyrons, quarters, Ic. The charge is that winch is 
borne upon the colour, except it be a coat divided only by partition. 
? * 42 ke ” * 23 


Peacbam. | 5 — Res Ri 
 Cnance of Lead, 36 pigs, each containing 6 ones wanting two 
pounds, * 92 ee f 0 — — a 41 "+7 ' 27 5 14 10 : l | e 


| CALF 
ip of charge, when ſhe 


Cnarce, [ſeaterm] a veſſel is faid to ben 
it is uſed of 


draws much water, or ſwims deep in the ſea; 
an unweildy ſhip, which will not ware or ſteerrrr 
To Cnarce, verb act. 1 of Fr.'caricare, It, from carrus, Lat. 
the Ital. however only in the laſt ſenſe ; carrerr, Port.] 1. To com- 
mand or give orders. I charge thee ſtand. Dryden. 2. To accufe ot 
lay to one's charge, to cenſure. I am far from charging you as guil 
in this matter. Mate. z. It has witb before the crime. His angel. 
he charged with folly. Job. 4. To load or burden. The heart is 
ſorely charg'd. Shakeſpeare. It only charges the ſtomach. Temple. 5. 
To entruſt, tocommiſſion-for ſome certain purpoſe. 6. It has wich be- 
fore the thing entruſted. The captain of the guard charged Joſeph 
with them. Genefis. 7. T6 impute as a debt, with on before the per- 
ſon indebted, or the thing charged. Charge the bill n me. Dryden. 
All muſt be charged on the account of labour. Locte. 8. To impute; 
with oz. Charge all their crimes ox abſolute decree. Pope. q. To im- 
poſe as a taſk ; having vzth. The goſpel chargeth us with piety to- 
wards God. Tillotſon. id. To challenge. To charge me to an anſwer 
as the Pope. Shakeſpeare. 11. To attack, to make an onſet. With 
fury charge us and renew the fight. Dryden; 12. To fill. It is pity 
the obeliſks in Rome had not been charged with ſeveral parts of the 
Egyptian hiſtories, Addiſon. 13. To load any piece with powder and 
Hah. 1 5 . ge p 


To Chnarct an Enemy, is to attack, encounter, or fall upon him. 
. CHARGEABLE. . 1. Coſtly, burdenſome, expenſive ; as, a charge- 


able war. 2. Imputable as a debt or crime; as, an account 


_ ©. * * "Tributes land an 


/ 


with pleaſantry (ſays 


3 
$f 


'chargeable on me; and a fault chargeable on all, 3. Accuſable, ſub- 
ject to accuſation. © Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething 
worſe than indelicacy. Spedtator. ee e I Wn WE Ie» 
© CHa'kGEABLENEss [of chargeable] coſtlineſs, dearneſs, expence. 
* their chargeableneſs, but their unſatisſactorineſs, moſt deters. 
„ : | bp CLAP e <l 
* Cra'rcramLy [from chargeable]. at t coſt or expence. Not 
chargeably bought, but liberally nd by his means. Aſcbam. 8285 
Cna'rGeD Fin heraldry} fonies the figures repreſented on an eſcut- 
cheon, by which the bearers are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Too 


many charges in an eſcutcheon are not accounted ſo honourable as 


8 | | | 
' . Cnaxaep Cylinder [with gunners) is that part of a cannon or piece 
2 beer which contains the powder and ſhot ; and is the ſame as 
e 1 RAR NA ets <a 
Cn ER [from charge) a large ſort of diſh, ' | 
| ea affords, e 
HFeap' d in great chargers load our ſumptuous boards. Denham. 
CnakiEXTIsuus [Lat. xagulows, Gr.] gracefulneſs, or a good 
grace in pam 1. In rhetoric] a figure in which a taunting expreſ- 
lion is ſoftened with jeſt or pleaſant piece of raillery ; or which bite 
afin. See Put), I. 8.*c: 6. Ars 

CA [from chary] with a great deal of regard and care, wa- 
rily, frugally. a ng rex. be vero 

Cna'rngss [of chary] choiceneſs, caution, nicety, ſcrupulouſneſs. 
To act villany againft him that may not fully the cheringſt of our ho- 
neſty. Shakeſprare. | 17800 eee i 
© "Cra'r1oc, a kind of herb. ee FW ELIR AH 
**Cna'xror [car-rhod, Wel. a wheeled carr ; for it is known the Bri- 


tons fought in ſuch chariots; charetre, Fr. carreta, It. kerre, Su.] 1. 


A ſort of light coach, with only back ſeats. 2. A carriage for plea 
fare or ſtate. - C 333 

l 3 | Anthony 2 12 >. 4" II 3 7 4 10 : 7 de ee 14 
Shall fer thee on triumphant chariots, Shale . 


3. A ear in which men of arms were anciently placed. 


To Cnanior, verb ad. [from the noun} to convey in a chariot. A 
word ſeldom uſed. £ BEG Nis 05-063 ee 
- WY Ina fiery coln mn charioting. METS ons oo ARS II Ot. ; 
His god-like preſence. | Milton. beni 


irt is nearer than the coat. 


- CHARLATA'NICAL 7 —— uackiſh, —.— Gaul 


Netherlands; about 18 1 fouth ef Namur. Ireland, f ; 
 JCHARLEMONT, is name of a town in jo poche 6 
the river Blackwater, in che county of Armagh, 39 
OT. . ©; 


4 4 . 
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 Crantore'er [of charter} al chariot-dn Inver: Te is uſed ol; ; _ 
ſpeaking of the ancient military. chariots. s..  —_ 
5 5 The gaſping chariotoer beneath the wheel 1 
Of his on car. Dryden, 
CHartoT-race [of chariot and race] an ancient ſport where ch 
riots were driven for prizes, as horſes now run races. A Wondrry 
vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the horſe and chariot. rat. 40 
CrarsTa [among the Romans] a feſtival ſolemnized on th, ,, 
of the calends of March; wherein the relations. by blood and ur 
riage, met in order to preſerve: a good correſpondence, and ty; 
there happened to be any differences among them, they might benq 
eaſily accommodated by the good humour and mirth of the entenyy 
CHar1'sT1CARY, a ſort of commendatory or donatory, of a pery, 
whom the enjoyment of the revenues of a monaſtery, benetice, . 
was given. | 
CHARISTOLO'EHLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] mugwort. 22 
CHa'rITABLE [Fr. charitatevole, It. charitativo, Sp. and - To 
1. Loving, kind in judging others, benevolent 3 as, a chariν,νjẽö!ñe - 
ſtruction of any action. 2. Kind in giving alms, bountiful, live, {RET 
the poor; as, a charitable perſon. = 4 To! 
Cna'ziTaBLY [of charitable]. 1. Lovingly, without mag RN -- | 


Cbaritabiy let the dull be vain. Pope. 2. Kindly, liberal, u f 
inclination to relieve the poor. N # 
' CrnaniTa'rive [in canon law]. as, charitative ſubſidy, aid; Gt. HAR 
moderate allowance granted by a council to a biſhop, to bear lie bei 


pences to a council. Wok 

_ Cna'riTiEs [yapls, Gr. i. e. the graces] Aglaia, Thaly, 2 
Euphroſyne, the daughters of Jupiter and Autonoe, or of ]upia 
urymone. One of theſe was painted with her back towards d, x 
her face fromward, as proceeding from us; and the other two itt 
faces towards us, to denote that for one benefit done we ſhould raw 
double thanks ; they are painted naked, to intimate that good di 
ſhould be done without diſſembling and hypocriſy ; they were up 
ſented young, to ſignify: that the remembrance of benefits ſhoulltn 
wax old; and alſo laughing, to ſignify that we ſhould do gud 


others with chearfulneſs and alacrity. They are repreſented lin DHA RU 
together arm in arm, to inſtruct us that one kindneſs ſhould puni highef 
another, ſo that the knot and bond of love ſhould be indifloluble, Ti icked 
poets tell us, that they uſed to waſh themſelves in the fountin l. EH ARM 
dalius, becauſe benefits, gifts and goods turns, ought to be fn A _—_y much, 


HA RM. 


pure, and not baſe, ſordid, and counterfeit. 


Cra'riTY [charitt, Fr. caritò, It. charidad, Sp. can, lu ting qu; 
' charitas, Lat.] 1. Tenderneſs, kindneſs, love. | HA'RNE 
Relations dear, and all the charities F 
Ol father, brother, ſon. Milton. O 
2. Benevolent, diſpoſition to think and judge well of other; 2. l HARNE] 
rity to mankind. 3. The theological virtue of univerſll he ü e under 
love of our brethren, or a kind 1 brotherly affection of one tia In tho! 
another. The rule and ſtandard, - that this habit is to be exit n FH ARRE, 
regulated by among Chriſtians, is the love we bear to ours, ds only 
that Chriſt Haw: to us; that is, it muſt be unfeigned, confanh a mM. See 
out of no other deſign but their happineſs.” F'be final objt HARRE { 
charity is that incomprehenſible beauty which ſhineth in the id „ wantin 
Chriſt, Hooker, 9 . HG? | FHARTA 
Ad bas horn in Jan evider 
By name to come call'd charity, the foul : 1 7 
Ot all the reſt. | ton. | | E ling and 
Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love of our nein BNR 57s 7 
is greater than faith or hope. Atterbury, 4. Liberal tothe 7" ra 5, 
dileſled, The heathen poet, in commending the churit of Viv 1 8 : 
the Trojans, ſpoke like a chriſtian. 5. 7" "by rebel zien vf ans: 
Poor; as, to reh charity to one in diſtreſs. in ancient 
ILY | CraniTy begins at home. = of difficult 
Fr. Charite bien ordonnte (well diſpoſed) commence pa 4 | Pran 
The Latins ſay 2 Omnes fibi malunt melius efſe guam alteri : O55 p gs done 'be 
Imus ſum egomet mihi. Ter. Gr. G . raure (200% alt 2 etters aten 
Eraſm. Ad. All apologies for ſerving ourſelves before our ne . 


We ſay likewiſe in the ſame ſenſe; The prieft cbriſteni # 9% 4 
firſt. The Germans ſay; Ein jeder iſt ibm ſetbit das bele * 
(every one owes himſelf the beſt.) We have other ng 4 
ſame purpoſe in Engliſh ; as, My coat is nearer than ] * 
Hiſt is nearer than the petticoat. Near is my ſhirt, but ape 5 
Ain, &c. ' The Germans ſay: Das hemd ift nacher als der i 


Mer, wherel 


CHARITY [in hieroglyphics) is repreſented by 2 R * 
ſhe nouriſhes her young with her own . IL 

CHARITY is — nted in painting and ſculpurt 
beautiful woman of a friendly aſpect, clad in red, à fame ne 
from the crown of her head; a child ſucking at her breaſt, iſ 
each fide of her, embracing her with ſeemingly pleaſed yo fel 
Beantiful, becauſe no character is more ſo in either ſex; f, 
aſpect, becauſe true charity and friendlineſs are inſeparade- fin 
ment of red ſhews her. ſprightlineſs, as the flame don © le p# 


The number of children are limited to three, to ignif and bf, 
CO for, without her, we are taught, that faith 


8& 2 
To CnARR, or To Cxann, to burn wood to a black cinde 1 
charcoal.” A fever, like fire in a ſtrong water ſhop, 2 Crt 


to the ground, or, if it flames not out, charts him to 3 to char! 
 CHa'RLATAN [Fr. ciarlatano, It. from dale in 


mountebank, rio or » a coaxing cheat. 
— — charlat — deceive them. Broau cal, ig 
pretending. A cowardly ſoldier, — . 1 
 CrarLes's Wane; ſeven ſtars in a majors vr, inthe M97 

CA NANO, u town of the province of Namur, | 


CHA 


| Caa'RLEROY, a ſtrong 
Han Netherlands, fituated 8 
1 edi ef lina, in North America, 
Castle row: the capital of ple and Ccoper rive, the for- 
ated on a peninſula, formed Dy p miles above the town. 
cr of which is navigable * ſhips twenty miles 8 | 
4 = 0 7 Long. 5 5 1 1 OE - 
þ 12 bs 3 3 of Lancaſhire, ſituated on a rivulet that 
WE: into the Yarrow, and 154 miles from London. 4 . 
elock, a kind of herb that grows among ene corn, wa 
Mow flower; a ſpecies of mithridate muſtard jo L 2 
To CnARM [charmer, Fr.] 1. To bewitch. of 0 — 3 
by charms or enchantment. Arcadia was the charmed Circ g * er 
his ſpirits ror ever ſhould be enchanted. Sidney. 3. To pleaſe or 
ight extremely, to ſubdue the mind by pleaſure. 
Tell me where thy ftrength doth lie; 5 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power, to amaze. | 
I in mine own woe cbarm dJ. 
Cou'd not find death, x 8 hear him 
To fortify with charms againſt evi. 
Les fal thy blade n e 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
| To one of woman born. Shakeſpeare. * | 
WC: arm [charme, Fr. of carmen, Lat. a verſe] 1. An enchantment, 
being philtres or characters, imagined to have ſome occult, unin- 
igible power; certain verſes or expreſſions, which by ſome are 
ppoſed to have a bewitching-power ; as, magic charms. The ſmiles 
nature, and the charms of art. Addiſon. 2. Certain particular 
ces in writing; as, the charms of eloquence, of poetry, Sc. 3. 
ement; ſomething that is of power to ſubdue oppoſition, and gain 
affections. | i | 
PnARMER [charmeur Fr. from charm] a 
nts, or bewitches. e 
A She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 
| The thoughts of people. | Shakeſpeare. | 
CHARMING: [of charmant, Fr.) engaging, e delighting in 
higheſt degree. For ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming, and 
wickedneſs moſt odious. Sprat. | 
Era rMincLyY [from charming] in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe 
much. She ſmiled very charmingly. Addiſon. © | 
HA'RMINGNEss [from charming] the power of charming, that de- 
ting quality, — | "a, 
HA'RNEL, adi. containg fleſh, or dead carcaſſes. 
Thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, - | 
| Oft found in charnel vaults and ſepulchres. Milion. 
HARNEL-Houſe [ carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh, charnier, Fr.] a 
e under churches, where the ſculls and bones of the dead are laid 
In thoſe charne] houſes, every one was placed in order. Taylor. 
H'ARRE, or CH'aRE, a kind of fiſh, reſembling a trout, which 
ds only in Winnandermere and ſome few other places in the 
h. See CHAR. 1 5 
HARRE of Lead, a quantity conſiſting of zo pigs, weighing ſix 
„ wanting two pound, and every ſtone weighing 12 pound. 
ak TA [Lat. in old records] paper, a charter or deed in writing, 
an evidence or token by which an eſtate is held. STS 
rA Pardonationis ſe Defendendo, Lat. the form of a pardon 
illing another man in his own defence. . 
rA Pardonationis Utlagariz, Lat. the form of a pardon of an 
rd man. Fe | 2 | 
ra Simplex, Lat. a deed-poll, a ſimple or ſingle deed or in- 
ment. | ; $34 1 , 
HA'RTEL [cartel, Fr.] a letter of defiance or challenge to a duel, 
in ancient times, when combats were allowed for the determina- 
| of difficult controverſies in law. i ep | 
K TER [chartre, F.] 1. An inſtrument or written evidence of 


on the river Sambre, about- 18 miles weſt 


groan. Shakefpeare, 


perſon who charms, in- 


| ö 1 ps done between one party and another; but eſpecially a writing, 
u tters patent, whereby the king grants privileges to towns, cor- 
' pions, fc. 2. Any writing that beſtows privileges. The great 
jo ter, whereby God beſtowed: the whole earth upon Adam. Ra- 
ob 1. bibs 8 exemption. | 
1 qmuſt have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 


HARTER [of the foreſt] an inſtrument in which the foreſt laws 
compriſed, and expreſſed particularly. | 
RARTER- Houſe eee r.] a convent of Carthufian monks ; 
a college founded and nobly endowed by Thomas Sutton, Eſq; 
HARTER Land [in law] ſuch land as a man holds by charter, i. e. 
lence in writing, otherwiſe called freehold. BY. 

HARTER fof pardon] a deed or inſtrument hy which one is for- 
t of a felony or other offence, committed againſt the king's crown 


Suity. a 
HAtTER Party [q. charta partita, Lat. chartre partie, Fr.] : 
Mure between merchants / or owners, and ad of — Wing 
dhe particulars of their covenants and agreements, of which 

bY 295 copy Charter parties, or contracts made upon the 
Werarb [of 'charter inveſted with privileges: 1 

When 1 ſpeaks, 2 5 you 2 ” 23 | 
„he air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill. Shak 
YOu [from charter] a freeholde.. —_ 
nds were firſt confirmed by the broad ſeal, in the time of 
He the Confeſſor, who was the firſt king of England that 
"Ira — that large and ſtately. impreflion. - -- - be, ,* 
te hes e law] a writ” that: lies againſt one who is 
I © keeping of charters of feoff, and refuſes to deliver 
large city of France, in the province of Orleangia, 
8 may » "about 42 miles ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is 
e n Hoe 3 125 ih 2 
Bakty n monks. See CrarTer-Hou/e. 
(charts, Lat. Papers] deſcriptions or draughts of coaſts, 
8 


town in the province of Namur, in the Au- 


ſignify in general whatever incloſes or enchaſes a 


CHA 


hydrographical maps, or projpctions of ſome part of the ea im land; 
for the uſe of failors. A chart is diſtinguiſhed from a map, by repre- 
- ſenting only the coaſts. e yer 
Chorographic CHarTs, are a deſcription of particular countries. 
Geographic CHARTS, general draughts of the whole globe of the 
earth upon a plain, commonly called maps of the world, 
Heliographic CaarTs, deſcriptions of the body of the ſun; and of 
the maculz or ſpots obſerved in it. £4 1 "I 
CraRTs Hydographic, CHarTs Marine, or Sea CyarTs, are ſheets 
of large paper, on which ſeveral parts of the land and ſea are de- 


. ſcribed, with their reſpective coaſts, harbours, ſounds, flats, ſhelves; 


ſands, rocks, &c, together with the longitude and latitude of each 
place, and the points of the compals. | 
Reduced Chakr, is that wherein the meridians are repreſented by 
right lines, converging towards the poles; and the parallels by right 
lines parallel to one. another, but unequal. 
Selenographic CHaRTs, particular . of the parts, appear- 
ances and marulæ of the moon. i | Wes 
Topographic CAR Ts, are draughts of ſome ſmall part of the earth 
only, or of ſome particular places without regard to its relative ſitua- 
tion, as London, York, c. | | 
CHa'RTULARY [chartularius, of charta, Lat. paper] a keeper of a 
regiſter-roll, &c. a : : 
CREST bee CHnnnvis Wh AA oe Ee ai 
Cna'ty [of char; which ſee] careful, frugal, ſparing of. Over 
his kindred he held a wary and chary care. Careawv. 2 ; 
__ Cniry'spis, [a word of Phœnician; i. e. Hebrew extract, as the 
learned Bochart has proved, of chor, a hole, and abaddon, perdi- 
tion, and in compound, chor-obdan, the hole of perdidion] the name 
of a dangerous gulph or vortex, in the entry of the Sicilian ftreights ; 
of which the author.of the late Efay towards a Tranſlation of Ho- 
MER in Blank Verſe, has given us the true portraiture from that inimi; 
table writer. The Phoenicians (who were great ſailors). affixed 
names to many things, people, and places, which they niet with in 
their voyages; and (as is well obſerved in the Enguiry into the Life 
and Writings of Homer) the paſſage in the mouth of the Faro being 
narrow, and there being often a great. ſea rolling in it, it is very 
probable they have ſometimes ſmarted for venturing through it. On 
the one hand is a dangerous vortex ; and, on the other, ſtands Scy/la's 
rock, a threatening precipice, exactly ſuch as Homer deſcribes it, 
tow'ring, ſteep, and its top in the clouds. It is joined to the land by 
a flat iſthmus, upon which, it ſhould ſeem, the inhoſpitable Barbari- 
ans uſed to paſs, and lurking among the cliffs, ſet. upon; and mur- 
dered ſea-faring people, who had taken ſhelter under it, to ſnun the 
whirlpool on the other ſide. For this reaſon Scylla [or deſtruction] a 
monſter with many heads and hands, lived at the foot of it, and op- 
polite to it was CHarvyBD1s, or the ch of perditian ”, See SCYLLA 
and CIMMERIANS. | | 3 
To. CHASH [chaſſer, Fr. cacciare; It.] 1, To hunt. 2. To purſue; 
as a foe. Abimelech chas'd him, and he fled. Judges. 3. To drive 
or fright away. Chafed by their brother's endlets malice, from prince 


to prince. | Anil. |; -. . 
The following morn had cha- d away 
The flying ſtars. . .  _ Dryden. 


To CASE [in law] to drive cattle to or from a place. , _ 

To CASE e Fr. with goldſmiths, c.] is to work plate 
after a particular manner, in relievo, by means of punches, called 
chaſed- work. See ExchAsk. hed EEE 
2_ the verb] 1. Hunting, purſuit of game. 

N in the chaſe it ſeems, | | 


CHASE 
| Of this fair couple. . „ Ska, 
2. Appropriation to game or ſport. The beaſts of chaſe, whereof the 


buck is the firſt; She. 3. Purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome- 


thing hurtful ; as, to give chaſe. 4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſira- 


ble. This mad chaſe of fame by few purfu'd. Dryden. 85 Hunting- 
match. France will be difturb'd with che. Shakeſpeare: 6: The game 
itſelf that is hunted. Seek thee out ſome other chaſe: Shakeſpeare: 7. 
Open ground ſtored with beaſts to be hunted, a receptacle for deer 
and game. A chaſe differs from a foreſt in this, becauſe it may be in 
the hands of a ſubject, which a foreſt, in its proper nature, cannot; 
and from a park, in that it is not incloſed, and hath not only a 
larger compaſs, and more ſtore of 2 but likewiſe more keepers 
and o verſeers, Cowel ; as, Enfield chace. 8. The chaſe of a gun is 
the whole bore or length of a piece, taken with inſide. 9. In Ba af- 
fairs, the ſhip chaſed. 76 . N 24 a 
Stern Chass [a fea term] is when the chaſe is right a head with 
the cha ..- 4+ 1 ME V 

To lie with a Ship's fore-foot in the ChasR [a ſea term] is to fail the 
neareſt way to meet her, and ſo to croſs her in her way. | 

A Ship of a good forward Caass. [a ſea phraſe] a ſhip that is ſo 
built forward on a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns, to ſhoot right 
forwards or backwards; called alſo a ſhip of a good ftern. chaſe. 
| Cnass Guns [of a ſhip] are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head 
(and then they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in the ſtern; and are 
uſed only when they are chaſed or purſued by others. 

Cna'sEaBLE [from chaſe] that may be chaſed or hunted. 
Cna'seRr [from chaſe] he that hunts, drives, or purſues, 
Make ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the jooy- Pope: 
Cnaszx [a fea term] the ſhip in purfuit of the chaſe. 

CnaAsM [xxopea, G.] 1. A wide gap or opening, a breach ur- 
cloſed. Certain hiatuſes and cha/ms. paſs betwixt it and the bottom 
of -the ocean. Woodward. 2. An empty ſpace, a place unfilled, 

22 whoſe ſupine felicity but makes . 
In tory chaſins, in epochas miſtakes. Dryden. 

CnASMA TIA, of or belonging to a chaſm. ., 
Cna's88Las, Fr. a ſpecies of grape. 1 : 
Cna'sstRy, a kind of pear like the ambretꝭ ripening in December. 
Cna'ssy [of the French word chaffis, which R\ Richelet ſays, docs 

the /rame of 
a window. | | | | 3 

CnasrE [chafte, Fr. cafto, It. Sp. and Port. of caſlus, Lat.] ti 

Pure from all commerce of ſexes ; as, a chafte maiden. - 2. Continent, 


true to the marriage-bed. Love your children, be diſcreet, 7 
to — 
guage, 


Titus, 3, Uncorrupted, pure, _ mixt with barbariſm, as 
aj 3 


* 
. * 


| : a Chub. _ 


CHA | 
guage. 4. Being without obſcenity. Some words are chafte, others 


obſcene, Watts. 5 . 6 
CnsrE Tree [witex, Lat.] the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which 
becomes an almoſt ſpherical fruit. The leaves are ed like thoſe 
of hemp. This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet high. Miller. 
ChasTE Word, a plant or herb ſo called. 
' Caa'sTELAIN, Fr. a governor of a caſtle, &c. | "9 
CHasTELE'T, Fr. the common goal or ſeſſions-houſe of Paris in 
France. RE | | | 
To Cna'sren [caftigo, Lat. chatier, Fr.] to correct or puniſh ſuch 
as have committed a fault, to mortify. 


To CnasT1'se [chatier, Fr. caftigare, It. caftigar, Sp. and Port. 
e 


caftigo, Lat. It was anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, but now 
on the laſt] 1. To infli& puniſhments, to correct by puniſhment, to 
afflict for faults. I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. Shake/- 
peare. Like you commiſſion'd to chafti/e and bleſs. Prior. 2. To re- 
duce to obedience, to bring back to order. | E 
Cbaſtisd with the ſober eye of dull Octavia. Shakeſpeare, 
The gay ſocial ſenſe, _ 
By decency chaſtis'd. T homſon. TIO 
CHasT1'sEMENT | from chaſtiment, chatiment, Fr.] puniſhment, cor- 
rection. The verb and noun are commonly, though not always, 
uſed of domeſtic, or parental puniſhment; as, the chaſfiſement of the 
rod. He receives ſickneſs as the kind chaſtiſament and diſcipline 
of his heavenly father. Bentley. 
CnAsrTIsBMENTSs [with 1 are corrections of the ſevere and 


rigorous effects of the aids; for when the aids are given with ſeverity | 


they become puniſhments, ; 
: | He who CnasT1sEs one amends many. ; | 
For one being by reproof and chaſtiſement amended, will give a 
good example, and thereby amend many others. This conſideration 
- Ought to be of great weight to parents and maſters, not to be too ſu- 
pine in this duty. OY 5 5 
 - CnasTi'sEr [from chaſiſe] the perſon that ehaſtiſes, a puniſher or 
CnasrIrx, or Cna'sTness [chaftete, Fr. caftita, It. caſtidad, Sp. 
eaſtidado, Port. of caſtitas, Lat.] 1. Abſtinence from unlawful plea- 
ſures of the fleſh, and uſe of lawful ones with moderation, purity of 
the body. Chaſiity is either abſtinence or continence ; abſtinence is 
that of virgins or widows z continence of married perſons. Taylor. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. / | „ 
6 | There is not chaſtity enough in words 
| Without offence to utter them. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. n 
Cnasrirv is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by a woman of 
a modeſt aſpect, holding in one hand a whip, as a mark of chaſtiſe- 
ment, clad in white like a veſtal, to ſhew her purity and innocence. 
At her feet Cupid blinded, and his bow and arrows lying broken b 
him, to denote that ſhe has ſubdued concupiſcence, and that the hal. 
fion of love has no more dominion over her. 
Or, her face cover'd with a veil of lawn, holding in her right hand 
a ſcepter, and in her left two turtle-doves. = . 
With others ſhe has been repreſented by the goddeſs Pallas, keeping 
down Cupid (who is ſtriking fire into a heart) with a yoke ; at her 
feet an ermin. Garry b | 
* Comjugal ChasTiITY, by an agreeable damſel, whoſe robe is em- 
broidered with lillies ; holding. in one hand a fprig of laurel, and in 
the other a turtle-dove. 3 3 
Cnra'sTLY [from chaſte] purely, undefiledly, without incontinence; 
as, to live chaſtly. 37g | f 
_ Crna'sTNEss from chaffe} See CuAsTIrx. 
* * Ca&"svBLE, Fr. a prieſt's cope uſed at maſs. CE: 
To CHñAH [caquetter, Fr. Skitiner; perhaps, from achat, purchaſe, 
or . on account of the prate naturally produced in a bar- 
gain; or only, as it is moſt likely, contracted from chatter. Johnſon] to 
chatter or talk like a jay, to prate idly, to prattle, to converſe at eaſe. 
To that a while on their adventures paſs'd. Dryden. ; 
Char [caquet, Fr.] prating, childiſh, idle talk. The dle chat of 
ſoaking club. Locle. A 
CHa"TELLANY [chatelenit, Fr.] the diſtrict under the juriſdiction 
of a caſtle. Towns and forts of great importance with their chatella- 


niet and dependencies. Dryden. 


| Cna'THAM, à port town of Kent, adjoining to Rocheſter, ſituated 
on the river Medway, 30 miles from London. It is one of the prin- 
cipal ſtations of the royal navy, and many ſhips are built RD re- 


. [Paired here. It gives title of baron to the duke of Argyle. 


 Cna'TTELS [katheyls, Du.] perſonal goods; ſee CarTLE. She is 
my goods; my chattels. Shakeſpeare, MO „ Ara 

— CraTTELs Perſonal, are ſuch goods as being wrongfully with-held, 
eannòt he recovered but by perſonal a&ion 3 or ſuch as appertain im- 


mediately to a man's perſon, as a horſe, &c. 


Cnarrels Real, goods which do not belong to the perſon, but de- 
pend upon ſome other thing, as apples upbn ä tree; a box contain - 


ing charters of lands, 6c; or ſich as iſſue out from ſome moveable 


thing pertaining to # perſon, as a leaſe or rent ſor a term of years, e. 
- To CAF ER [pfobably of caguster, Fr. or quetteren, Du. to prate 


or babble] 1. To make a noiſe, as ſome birds do; us, the pit or 


crow chattereth. 2. To prate, to prattle; as, impertineht chaztering. 
To CiaTTER [probably of citteren, Du. or jitteren; H. Ger. to 
tremble or ſhake] 'to hit one agank the other, as the teeth do when 
a perſon ſhivers with cold. With ct ring teeth and briſtling hair 
'upright. Pryas. bon, — 2 2 
Cnar rx {from the a. Noiſe like that of a pie or mon- 
key. The mimic ape began his chaten. Swift, 2. Idle prattle. 
CnarrRR Pie, a mag pie. . 
CnATTERER [from charter] an idle prater, a, tatler. | 
Cna'TTIGAN, a port town of India, in the provence of bagel 
ſituated at the mouth of the eaſtermoſt branch of the Ganges 4 
3 [with botaniſts] the keys of trees ; as, aſh-chars, ſycamore- 
chats, Oc. 2% IIs 7 Iv: hh 
Cnar Fad, ſmäll flicks fit for fuel. 
- CHa"venDER, of CHEvin [cbeveſne, Fr.] a ſiſh, called otherwiſe 


CHaumonTaLie, Fr. a ſpecies of pear. 


__— 
” : — 


. 6. The cauſe of MO the perſon that . 5 Fog 
8 
on his game any farther]. 10K reſtrain, to curb, 


cypher. 4. Te comred} by u counter reakoving-) 


f ww 


- Cnav'aThy See ChanTay, + - | 
 Crav'sssx TRAPS [in military affairs] machines of iron having foy 


points, of about three or four inches long, ſo made, that which on 
way they fall, there is ſtill a point up, they are to be throun upen 


| breaches or in paſſes, where the horſe are to march, to ann 
by running into their feet and laming them. o to annoy they 


CnAusskE trop haut [with horſemen] a white. footed horſe, wi 14 
the white marks run too high upon his legs. F. 3 = 
Cravsse [in heraldry]. fignifies ſhod, and in blazon dencte 1c, 
tion in baſe, the line by which it is formed proceeding from th. ,, 1 7 
tremity of the baſe, and aſcending to the fide of the eſcutcheon, which 5 
it meets about the feſſe- point; as if a chief had ſhoos, the ſane bes- 
a diviſion made in it by lines drawn from the centre of the low jj; . 
of the chief, to the middle parts of the ſides thereof, and ſo is f th 
repreſent ſhoos, as emanche is ſaid to repreſent ſleeves. ke 
Cnauszs [in fortification] the level of the field; the plain grote the 
To Cxaw [kawen, Ger.] to champ between the tecth, to cle, | 
He ſwallows us and never chaws. Donne, | 
Cuaw [from the verb] the upper or under part of a bear 0 
the chap. I will turn the "as wo and put hooks into thy dan, nan 
Ezekiel, | hou 
 Cna'wproN, entrails. | 1 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdron. | | fify 
For th' ingredients of our cauldron. gaceſpeare. each 
CuR'abLE, a market town of Staffordſhire, near the ſource of t Locks 
Dove, 138 miles from London. FN 25 difon. 
Caray, ſub/t. [of ceapan, cyppan, Sax. koopen, Du. to byy y "Oh 
ſell :. cheping is an old word for market] purchaſe, bargain; as gu out w 
cheap; a bon marche, Fr. it alſo denotes the place's name to whit Cn; 
is added, to be or have been a market town or place; as, Chai gures 
Eaſtcheap, Weſichrap, Ce. be gin 
| Ther buy goods CREA who 'bring nothing home. For tl 
Or who buy nothing at all. Spoken ot who, to ſhew thn men o 


ſkill, are finding fault with the prices of what every one but thi. 
ſelves buy. The Lat, ſay; nullus emptor difficilis bonum emit ofuin 
The buyers of bargains, hinted at in this proverb, are but ty, 
according to another ſaying, to bely their own pockets, that ö, , U 
they have bought things cheaper than they have, = 

CHEaP adj. [ceap, of ceapan, Sax. to buy, fignifies price in grrenl 
as do koop, Du. kaep, O. and L. Ger. kauff, H. Ger.] 1. Soldfr: 
ſmall price, had at a low rate; as, cheap meat. . Of inconie 
able value, eaſy. to be got, not regarded nor reſpected ; 2s, to ni 
one's ſelf cheap. | | | 

CERA Cid [old law term] a reſtitution made by the hundred o 
county, for any wrong done by one who was in plegio, or for > 
good behaviour of whom ſureties were put in. 

To..Caza'yen .[ceapan, Sax, hoopen, Du. and L. Ger. to bu 
To aſk the price of any thing, to bid for it. Pretend to chop:r goods 
but nothing buy. Sau. 2. To beat down the price of a connudt, 
to leſſen 2 My profer d love has cheapen d me. Did. 

; Cntr'apty [of cheap] at a low price; as, 1 bought, 
. Cnr'ayxzss [from cheap] ſmallneſs of price, low rate; 3, aft to ſtre 
ne/5 and plenty of the country. 1 
enn, n ode nl nm g . 

Cnz'AsEPEAK-BAY, a large frith, or arm of the ſea, which nuf 
about 300 miles into the country between Maryland and Virgina 


North America; it is navigable almoſt all the way for lat lips 3 ines. 
ing about 20 miles broad at the entrance between Char es Cape My 
Cape Henry, and between 20 and 30 miles broad afterw-ards. 10 Tou 
To Cusar {of uncertain derivation, probably from achetr, 5 . Thar 
purchaſe, alluding to the tricks uſed in making bargains. = I "4 J 
noun] 1. To defraud, to trick; it is applied commonly to * | 2 
ning; as, to learn to chear another. 2. It has of before N ; Air fa 
taken away by cheating. Cheated of feature, by diſemblg 1 
ture. Shakeſpeare, _ | e bo "Hy D 
CukAr [probably of cerra, Sax. ſome think it 2 N , | = all 
from e/cheaty becauſe many. fraudulent, meaſures being tax 7 10 hen 
lords of manors in procuring eſcheats, cheat, the abridgnt® 1 Co 9 
brought to convey a bad meaning. Jobuſon.] 1. Deceit, han, 5 ae "Ea 


impoſtare, knavery. - 5 
: " Empiric politicians uſe. deceit, 


HEER ſin 
u: what obe. 
0 Cukzx, 


Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 975 
2. A deceitful perſon, who makes it his. buſineſs to ch 
or cozen ; as, a known and notorious cheat. 


* CHE'ATER om cheat] 1. One who cheats or praftiſes dee. it, H. 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, Shakpiot |, * heart 
2. In the following paſſage it is uſed for eſcheater, I v 15 br by 
to them both, and they ſhall be exchequers to me. Shakypea! 4 Þ ark. : 
Cir'aTiNGNEss [from cheating] defraud, or defrauding 9 *, 1 Ce 
 CuraTYNQUAMINS, or CHECHI'NQUAMINS, an Indian . # 
ſembling a cheſnutr. | | 
Caxes [echec, Fr.] 1. Cenſure or reproof; a light. 
Audis life | Bo 


Is nobler than attending for a check, _ 
1a Richer than doing nothing for a bawble. Sale ' 
2. Diſlike, ſudden diſgult, ſomething that ſtops the prog't”” 
| Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wile ſubjec 
- , 1. Takechech, and think it ſtrange ? Dryden. he others 
3. A term uſed at cheſs play, 4 one ue _—_— 2 d 
to move or guard his king. 4. „ rehbuff ; 4b, , 25, 4 
arreſt in one's fortune. - Reſtraint, curb, government; 4 
of conti. ae nies e 

Some, free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or 7 a 

+ Break Prifctan's head andiPagnſus's neck: Tpi 4 


1 
i! 


him as a check upon „ 7. The cor 0 1 

*% "Y [6 #44 — 93 2 447 3 05 
To Cnxck, verb a2. [of echec, Fr. ches; vt ty | 

game,, the term checkmate, when we ſtop our advent 12, 2 


check one's ptide. a. Te 40 reprove ; 8, to cle e 
| 3. To — bank note, or other bill, with og 


* 
” 
a. 


5 


ut, 1. To make a „ to be at a ſtop; wich ar. 
hy vigorous —_— Locke. 2. Tointerfere, 
once with buſineſs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 


To Cuxcx, verb 
The mind checks at an 
to claſh. If love chec 
Bacon. | REA * . . | 0 
f with falconers] is when rooks, pies, or other birds, come 
25 FL of the hawk, 5 ſhe forſakes her natural flight to follow 


them. | ys 
of the Cnzcx, an officer of the court, ſo ſtiled, becauſe he hath 
1 a 20 controlment of the yeomen of the guard, and all uſhers 
= ing to the king, queen, or prince, - | 
TE yy E the Chick, FA the king's dock-yards, is alſo the name of 
zn officer there, inveſted with like power. py 
© | Cukcx MATE  [echec & mat, Fr. at cheſs play] a term uſed when 
the king is ſo cloſe ſhut up, that there is no way left for his eſcape, by 
\ which means an end is put to the game; alſo a movement that kills 
the oppoſite men, or hinders them from moving. 
Love they him call that gave me the chechmate, | 
But better might they have beliote him hate. Sper/er. 
W- Cueck Rall, or CytckeR Roll, a roll or book which contains the 
names of ſuch as are in attendance and pay to the king, &c. as their 
nouſnold ſervants, Bacon uſes checkro//. | 
a To Cux'ck ER, or to CEE [from echecs, Fr. cheſs] to diver- 
WS fy in the manner of a cheſsboard- In the cheſs. board, the uſe of 
each cheſsman is determined only within that checguered piece of wood. 
WE ke, Our minds are chequered with truth and falſhood. Ad. 
= di/on. | | | | 
= e Work [of icheguier, Fr.] work that is checkered or ſet 
dut with divers colours or materials. Nets of checker work, 1 Kings. 
= Cutzcxy [in heraldry] is one of the moſt noble and moſt ancient fi- 
WS cures that are uſed in armoury ; and a certain author ſays, ought to 
F A given to none but valiant warriors, in token of their nobility. 
For the cheſs-board repreſents a field of battle, and the pawns and 
wen on both fides repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies ; which 
move, attack, advance, or retire, according to the two gameſters 
dat are their generals. This figure is always compoſed of metal and 
colour, and ſome authors would have it reckoned among the ſeveral 
orts of furs. See plate IV. Fig. 44. | J 
= CHzEcitRE'LLI Panni [old law] cloth checkered or diverſified in 
EEWcaVing. | 
= Curves Cheeſe, Chedder cheeſes [ſo called from the place, near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire, where they are made] are fo large as ſome- 
mes to require more than one man to ſet them on the table; it is ſaid 
ey are ſo large that the whole town contribute their milk to make 
ne of thoſe cheeſes, De ers bop: | 
WW CHztk [chece, ceac or ceoca, 2 I. The ſide of the face below 
eeye. Death in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy eye. Donne. 2. A 


Wpſtruments that are double and perfectly alike. Chambers. 

WW Cirz'x-BonE [of cheek and bone} the bone of the cheek. 
W CHEEK BY joLE, cloſe together, fide to fide. 5 8 
 Ciizzxs [in a ſhip] are two pieces of timber on each fide of the 
att to 2 it at the top. | | | 


eh | ECD 

WW Cater [chere, Fr. entertainment, cara, Sp. the countenance. It 
ens to have, in Engliſh, ſome relation to both theſe ſenſes. Jobnſon. 

ur) robably of zap, Gr. 191 1. Entertainment, good fare; proviſions 

med at a feaſt. Purſuit of good , cheer, poignant ſauces, and deli- 

us wines. Locke. 2. Invitation to gaiety. 8 

axe My noble lord 


| You do not give the cheer, the feaſt is ſold - 


9 


„ That is not often vouch d. Shaleſpeare. 

% Gaiety, jollity. ELD Wo, | 

on 6 - T have not that alacrity of ſpirit, © 5 

ne 80 7 Nor cheer of mind; that I was wont to have. $h re. 

ln Air of the countenance. Pale at the ſudden flight the chang'd 
Wer cer. Dryden. 


5. Perhaps temper of mind in general. Then 


Were they all of 


boi good cheer, and they alſo took ſome meat. Ach. 

en yl hen good Cuxkx is lacking, friends will be packing. 

meh n at. Cum fortuna perit, nullus amicus crit. And ſo the Germ. Mit 
um W olucke verlcvwinden aüch die kreunde (fortune and friends diſap- 


jar together.) Daily experience fo 
e proverb, that it needs no illuſtration, we: 
Cheer [in ſea language] fare; as, how cheer you, how fare 
u? what cheer ? what ſtate of health, Ic. are you in? 


To CusaR, verb a, [from the noun} 1. To encourage, encite, 
enſpirit. He cheer d the dogs to follow. Dryden. 3. To comfort. 
ow thy. heart, and be thou not diſmay'd. Shakeſpeare. 3. To 
naden. , wo 
Hark I a glad voice the lonely deſert chert, 
Prepare the way; a God, a God appears! Poe. 
To Cures, verb next. to become gay, to grow gladſame. At 


at of thee my gloomy ſoul cheers up. Ambroſe Philips, 
Cries 7 to cheer] one 4 glade ns, — 
8 perſon or thin 3. as, a cheerer of the ſpirits. | 
5 RFUL ot cheer and full] 1. Gay, full of lifez as, the cheer- 
* 2, Having an appearance of gaiety, A merry heart mak- 
La cheerful "oth, xa wee 4h nt 10 3 


3 {of cheerful] with gaiety, willingly 3 as, to look 


Cur zyul uss [of cheerfu 1 G eye f ; 

| 88 [01 cheerful] 1. Gaiety, freedom from dejectio 

- N any _ with reſolution and chrerfulinb,. 2. 8 
F; zomineſs. I marvell'd to ſee her receive my commandments 
8, and pt do them with dee, Sidney | 
nl ee Le fer and 4% comforcſs, having no gaiety 3 a4, 
zr, adj. [of cheer] 1. Gaz cheerful as t render abi 
* more b and cheerly . — 1 ot — 


bo ALT, adv. [of cheer] with cheerfulneſs, gladly. - Cheerly on, 


Kay ends, Shakeſpeare. | ER Bet! 
u le g adi. (of cheer] gay; having the power to make: gay. 


= ) ta lap ares Fa _—_ — Sp. Do, Port. cgſen 
41 | an eata , Sy «s Cd Ax. 3 ” 54 s 0 i, 
8 ey, Se OG ot has 


Weneral name among mechanics for almoſt all thoſe pieces of their 


ſufficiently evinces the truth of 


a giver of gaiety, 


"Would you. make me believe the moon is mad? of green Cars? 
The Scots ſay: would you make me trew (believe) that ſpade ſhafts 
bear plumbs Both made uſe of when any one would groſsly impoſe 
upon our ſenſes, and endeayour to perſuade us to the belief of things 
impoſlible in theit nature. The Lat. ſay ; nil intra eft oleum, nil ex- 
tra eft in nuce, duri. The Germ. ſay: er will mich bereden das waer 
lanfft-den berg hinnen, (he would perſuade me the water flows up hill.) 
The Fr. que /es etoiles ſont de papillotes (thatthe ſtars are ſpangles). 
 Cuytese-Cakes, a ſort of cakes made of curds, ſugar, butter, and 
other ingredients. | 
- Caetess Running, the herb red-ſtraw. 

. Cage'sELIP, an inſect, a ſow or hog-louſe. | 

_ CHxeesezie [cyylib, Sax.] a bag in which rennet for cheeſe is 

made and kept; being the ſtomach-bag of a young ſucking calf 

2 — never taſted any other food but milk, when the curd was in- 
igeſted. | | 

| 8 [of cheeſe and monger] one who ſells cheeſe. 

Ben. Johnſon uſes it. X | 

CER“sETR ESS [of cheeſe and preſs] the preſs in which the curds fot 
cheeſe are preſſed. The cleanly cheg/e-preſs ſhe could never turn. 
Gay. | x 

CHEE'sEvaT [of cheeſe and vat] the wooden caſe in which the 
curds are put to be preſſed into cheeſe. 

Cnxe'sy [of checſe] having the nature or form of cheeſe Arbuth- 
not uſes it. | 5 
Cary [in heraldry] the ſame as chief. Fr. 1 95 

Cu RLIDO NA [in botany] celandine or ſwallow- wort. Lat. 

CEL AH [of xi, a lip, and xax®-, Gr. evil] a canker in 
the mouth or lips. 1 . ig | ö 

CneLM, a town of Poland, capital of a palatinate of the ſame 
name, fituated in the province of Red Ruſſia, 1 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
. EE 8 
, Cuae'tMs [corruptly for kill mar, Brit. 7; e.] the reflux of the 
ea. 1 | 
_ Cne'LwsFoRD, the county town of Eſſex, and has a bridge over the 
Chelmer, whence its name. It is 28 miles from London, and ſends 
two members to parliament. 

CatLo'ng' [of xn, Gr. a tortoiſe] an inſtrument to make a 
gradual extenſion in any fractured member, in which motion it re- 
ſembles the flowneſs of a tortoiſe. 

CuELo'xioN [of xiwm, Gr.] a hump- back, fo called from its re- 
ſemblance to a tortoiſe. | : 
 CutLont'Tes [x, Gr. a ſwallow] a ſtone found in the bellies 
of Fung ſwallows, ſuppoſed to be good againſt the falling fick- 
neſs. | 
Cnx'Lrwau, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 95 miles (from 
London. The brook Chilt runs thro' it, whence its name. It is 
chiefly remarkable for. its mineral waters, of the fame kind with thoſe 
of Scarborough. | 3 i 
Cn [chela, Lat.] the claw of a ſhell fiſh. A lobſter often hath 
the chely, or great claw, of one ſide longer than the other. Brown. 
Cn, or CHEME [Nun, Gr.] a meaſure among the ancients, 
containing two ſmall ſpoonfuls. 0 
 Cnr'mia [are re Nu, Gr.] the ſame as chemiſtry ; which ſee. 

Cag'MIcCe, the art of caſting figures in metals. FED 

CHE'MIN, way or road. Fr, | | | 
. Curmin des Ronde [in fortification] the way of the rounds, a ſpace 
between the rampart.and the lower parapet, for the rounds to go about. 
See FaLsE Brav. . | 

CHE'MISE, a ſhitt or ſhift, a lining or a caſing with ſtone. Fr. 

.- Cure [with maſons] the ſolidity of a wall from the talus or flops 
to the fonerow. . FF | 

Fire CyemisE, a piece of linen cloth ſteeped in a compoſition of oil 
of petreoleum, camphor, and other combuſtible matters, uſed at ſea to 
ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 55 | 

Cremse [in fortification] a wall with which a baſtion or any work 


of earth is faced or lined for its greater ſupport or ſtrength. 


Cnc, or CEC AL [chymicus, Lat.] 1. Made by chemiſtry ; 
as, chemic gold. 2. Belonging to chemiſtry ; as chemic art. 
CaEe'MICALLY [of — 2 in a chemical manner. _ 
CEMS, a profeſſor of mm philoſopher by fire. 
Cane'misTRY [derived by ſom Xvp©-, juice, or xu, Gr. to 
melt; by others from an oriental word, 4ema, black; and according 
to the etymology it is written with y or e.] an art whereby ſenſible bo- 
dies contained in veſſels (or at leaſt capable of being contained thereiti 
and rendered ſenſible) are ſo changed by means of certain inſtrumerits; 
and eſpecially fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby 
diſcovered ; with a view to the uſes of medicine, natural philoſophy, 
and other arts and occaſions of life. Operations of chemifiry fall ſhort 
of vital force. Arbuthnot. | | 3 
CuE'Mos fs, a ſwelling of the white coat of the eye, called albogi- 
nea tunica, that makes the appearance of a hiatus or gap between the 
black part and the white. Gal. in defin. Tho' ſometimes it is uſed 
for a red and carnous inflammation of the tunica cornea. Caſtell. Re- 
novat. Who ſubjoins, that its true reading in Greek is yuuwot, tho" 
corruptly ſometimes ig. To which J may add, that the former 
(according to Heſychins) anſwers to the Greek word xachn, i. 6. a 
chaſm or gap; the latter fignifies a bare flux of humours, . 
CHENno'eus [ xo, Gr.] the herb gooſe - foot. | 
- Car'quer.' SeeCurckes. N en 
_ "Cxrys'LLow, an iſland in the bay of Panama and province of Da- 
rien, in South America, about three leagues from the city of Panama, 
which it ſupplies with proviſions. | 
. Cuz'esrow, a market town in Monmouthſhire, ſituated near the 
mouth-of the river. Wye, over which it has a fine wooden bridge. It 
is 5 miles from Briſtol, and 1 5 from Nef 1 
Cnr'nnunr, a port town of France, in the province of Normandy; 
ſituated on a rcd Engliſh Channel. Lat. 49 45 N. Long: 


19 8 W. . | | 

 Cnz'rry, or Curq, a title of dignity among the Saracens and 
Moors, one who is to ſucceed the calif or ſovereign prince. 3 
To Cuz'nisn [cherir, Fr.] to make much of, to maintain, to = 


l 


Port, to forward with encouragement, help or protection, to nouriſh, 
to ſhelter, to nurſe up; as, to cheriſp religion. 
Cux'xIsHER [of cheriſþ] one who cheriſhes, an encourager, a ſup- 
rter. The maintainers and cheriſbers of a regular devotion. Sprat. 
Cuz'rIsHMENT [of cheri, 1 encouragement, ſupport, comfort, 
An obſolete word uſed by Spenſer. | 
' Cnr'rMEs, a kind of ſmall inſect. 
To CERN. See To Chuxx. 
CukRNI“ TESA [x:pmry;, Gr.] a ſtone like ivory, uſed by the ancients 
to preſerve dead bodies in. | | 
HERRY [ceraſum, Lat. ceriſe, Fr. ciriegia, It. cerexa, Sp. certije, - 
Port. #e£ao-, Gr.] the tree hath large ſhining leaves, the fruit grows 
on long pedicles, and is roundiſh or heart-ſhgped. The ſpecies are ; 
1. The common red or garden cherry. Large Spaniſh cherry. 
3. The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. The 
. bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black-heart cherry. 7. The Ma 
cherry. And many other ſorts; as, the amber cherry, lukeward, 
corone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for pre- 
ſerving. This fruit was brought out of Pontus, at the time of the 
Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680, and was 
brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, A. D. 55 ; and was 
ſoon afterwards ſpre:4/thro' moſt parts of ae x" Milkr. 
8 


See KER MES. 


CH'eRRy, adj. [from the ſubſtantive) reſem a cherry in co- 
lour. A cherry lip. Shakeſpeare. | 

CHe'RRY-BAY, a ſpecies of laurel. 

CHE'RRY-CHEEKED [of cherry and cheek) having ruddy cheeks. 

Cherry-cheeked country girls. Congreve. | 

CnRRRY-Pir [of cherry and pit] childrens play, in which they 
throw cherry-ſtones into a ſmall hole. Man! *tis not fit for gravity to 
play at cherry-pit. Shakeſpeare, 255 

HERSE'TUM [old Lat. records] any cuſtomary offering mad 

the pariſh prieſt, or to the F ore of a benefice. 

CHz'r50, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name in the gulph 
of Venice; ſubje& to the Venetians. | . 

CuRRso CE [x29&o®-, Gr. in geography] a peninſula, a tract 
of land almoſt encompaſſed with the fea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or iſthmus. | | ; 3 

CERT (from quartz, Ger. ] a kind of flint. Flint is moſt com- 
monly found in form of nodules ; but it is ſometimes found in, thin 
ſtrata, when it is called chert. Woodward. we 
. Cuar'rT6EY, a market town of Surry, 19 miles from London, on 
the river Thames, over which it has a bridge to Shepperton. 

nE Run, plur Cnr'ruBimM [209, Heb. 7. e. fulneſs of know- 
ledge, plur. 2375] the ſecond of the nine orders of angels, placed 
next in order to the ſeraphim. It is ſometimes written in the plural, 
improperly, cherubims. | „ 

Cnervu'pic [of cherub] belonging to the cherubim. Cherubic 
ſongs by night from neighb'ring hills. Milton. 25 614 

Wk Cie, pipe of, pertaining to, or like a cherubim. - 

Catr'ruBIN, adl. [of cherub] angelical, Her cherubin look. Shake- 


are. 
 Cne'rvil [cerfuil, Fr. cerfoglio, It. cheerephyllum, Lat. karbel, Ger. 
cenville, Sax.] an herb. It is an umbelliferous plant, whoſe leaves 
are divided into many ſegments. The ſpecies are, 1. Garden chervil. 
2. Wild perennial chervil or cow-weed. The firſt is cultivated for 
fallads. | ; 
To Cux'x ur [from cheer; perhaps from cheer up, corru to 
cherip. Johnſon] to chirp, to aa — voice. hy 22 
e Sper 
rame to thy ſong their cheerful cheruping. er. 

Cnx' awer, a river Which, taking its 1 on. 
runs ſouthwards by Panbury, and unites its waters with thoſe of the 
Ifis, near Oxford. | 

To Cxeg'rwir, to cry like a idge. 

Cnz'shau, a market town of Buckinghamſhire, 11 miles from Ayleſ- 
bury, and 29 from London. | ; 

CHE'SHIRE, a maritime county of England, bounded by Stafford- 
ſhire on the eaſt, and by the Iriii ſea on the weſt : Its chief commo- 
dities are {alt and cheeſe, It ſends two members to parliament. 

Cue'sL1P, a ſmall vermin that lies under ſtones or tiles. Skinner. 

Cukss {echecs, Fr.] a game performed with little round pieces of 
wood, on a board divided into 64 ſquares, where art and ſagacity are 
ſo · indiſpenſibly requiſite, that chance ſeems to have no place; and a 
perſon never loſes but by his own fault. Each ſide has 8 men and as 
many pawns, which are to be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws and rules of that game. n | 

So have I ſecn a king on chefs, 

His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, -.- 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 

Curss-APPLE, a ſpecies of wild ſervice. | un 

Cuxss-BARD [of cheſs and 8 the board on which the game of 
cheſs is played. Cards are dealt and cheſi- boards brought. Prior. 

Cnkss-Max [of che/s and man] a puppet for cheſs. Locke uſes 


it. | | ; 
Cuxss-PLAYER [of ch and py} one that plays at cheſs.” Like a 
Kcilful chi- player, by little and little he draws out his men, and makes 
his pawns of uſe to his greater perſons. Dryden. | 
HE's80M. The tender cheſom and mellow earth is the beſt, bein 
mere mould, between the two extremes of clay and ſand, eſpecially 7 
it be not loomy and binding. Bacon. | 
Cness-TREEs [in a ſhip] two ſmall pieces of timber on each fide 
of it, a little before the loof ; having a hole in them, through which 
the main tack runs, and to which it Is haled down. | h 
Cuesr [ccepe, cite or cyrxe, Sax. kiſte, Du. and Dan. kiſta, 
Ger. caife, Fr. caffa, It. cifta, Lat. kirz, Perſ. of Scyth.] 1. A fort 
of box,, coffer or trunk, made of wood or other materials, in which 
things are laid up. 2. A cheſt of drawers, a caſe with boxes or 
drawers. |. 1 | * bo * | 
CuesT [in anatomy] the breaſt, that hollow part of a human body, 
which contains the heart and lungs, the trunk of the body, or cayi 
from the ſhoulders to the belly. T 
of his ſhoulders, Pope. 


. 


. 


proach the head of the chief, nor reach 


largeneſs of his che/f, and breadth 


To Cnzer [from the ſubſt. ] to lay up in a cheſt, to hoard up 
Cux's TED [from che] having a trunk or cheſt ; as, Broad. 6 
CnxsrEx, the capital city of Cheſhire, 182 miles from Londa 
It is a large, ancient, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bl 


having a gate at each end, and 12 arches, over the Dee, It i 40 
ſhop's ſee, gives title of earl to the prince of Wales, and feng; ti; 


"oy to parliament. ; ; th 
[ew CET ER, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in p, | 
ſylvania, in North America, ſituated on the river De-la.war, © ſu 


CHE'STERFIELD, a market town of Derbyſhire, 
well, and 116 from London. It gives the title of 
the noble family of Stanhope, * | 

CHesTiNG, the filling dead bodies with ſpices to preſerve them 

On Es- Traps, boxes or traps for catching pole: cats and other 1 
min in. X | 

Cuksr-Foundering. See FounDerinG. A diſeaſe in horſe, , 
comes near to a pleuriſy or peripneumony in a human body, Fania! 
Dictionary. | 

Cue'srnuT, [cyntbean, Sax. caffanca, Lat. chataigne, Fr. ,,; 
tagnea, It. caſlanna, Sp. cdſtanbas, Port.] 1. The cheſtnut. tree | 
hath katkins placed at remote diſtances from the fruit. The dug 
coat of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three nuts included it 
each huſk. The old buildings in London were of this timber, wig; 
equal in value to the beſt oak, and for many purpoſes far exceeg;; 
particularly for making veſſels for liquors ; for when once Cal 
thoroughly, it is not ſubje& to ſhrink or ſwell like other timber. %% 
2. The fruit of the cheſnut-tree. 3. The name of a brown cala 
Morali's long hair was gloſſy cheflnur brown. Cowley, 

Caz'sroN, a ſpecies of plum. 

CHesT-roPE [with mariners] a rope added to the breaſt rope, yi 
the boat is towed at the ſtern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhears 
ſwinging to and again. ; 

CHE“VAOE, or Cyr'vace [of chef, the head] a ſum of money pil 
by villains to their lords as an acknowledgment of their ſubjefi, 


9 miles from Bits. 
earl to a branch 


CHrEe'valier [with horſemen] is when a horſe in paſſaging up; 
walk or trot, is far fore-leg crofles or overlaps the other woke ene 
time or motion. Fr. 
CHEvaL1'ER, Fr. a knight, a gallant brave man. Cannot he 
noble chewalier. Shakeſpeare. 
CuE“VALR V [of chevalier, Fr.] knighthood. 
 Cneva'nT1a [in old law] a loan of money upon credit. 
 Cre'vaux. DE FRIZE [the ſingular, cheval de frixe, i; fn 
uſed; in military affairs] a ſort of turnpikes or tournequit, cl 
led the frieſland horſe; being ſpars of wood about ten « title 
foot long, and a foot diameter, cut into fix faces, and bored tiny}; 
each hole is armed with a ſhort ſpike, ſhod with iron at each end but 
an inch diameter, fix foot long, and fix inches diſtant one from wr 
ther; ſo that it points out every way, and is uſed in topping (nl 
overtures or open places, or placed in breaches ; alſo as a Ce 
againſt horſe. See Plate IV. Fig. 47. 
CHeve'LLE [in heraldry] ſignifies ſtreaming, 7, e. a ſtream of ly 
darting from a comet or blazing ſtar, vulgarly called the beard. 
CHevRe'TTE, Fr. [in military affairs] an engine for raiſing gui 
mortars into their carriages ; it is made of two pieces of wood 3 
four foot long, ſtanding upright upon a third, which is {quare ; tf 
are about a foot aſunder and parallel, being pierced with holes eu 
oppoſite to one another, with a bolt of iron, which being put thun 
theſe holes higher or lower at pleaſure, ſerves, with a hand- ie 
which takes its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe the gun or mortar. ® 
Plate IV. Fig. 46. 


CuzvELev'REs [with French botaniſts] the fibres or fring oft 

or plants. | „eic 
HE'VERIL Leather [chevereau, Fr. a kid] a ſort of ſoft tender BN y to diſt; 
ther, made of the ſkin of wild goats ; kid-leather. BS Crica'n 
CHE'veRILLUS — old law] a young cock or cockling. W tice. 4. 
Caz'viLs [in a ſhip] ſmall pieces of timber nailed on the ink BS Ci cyar 
it, to faſten it to the ropes called ſheets or tacks. = 2 /2f of 
Cne'vin, or Cng'ven [cheveſre, Fr.] a river fiſh; the chub. eee of lead 
Cut'visance [Fr. of chevir or viſſer a chef, Fr. chicken ver, accor 
enterprize. A word now obſolete. : 8 s, in our 

Fortune, the foe of famous chewiſance, igh 


Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue's aid. Spen/r- 
Alſo an unlawful contract in point of uſury, or a compoſition 
debtor and creditor. F. L. Term. oy 
- INTL TIO or Cn v1 [in old law records] heads of 2 

ands. 

Cux'vxon, or CnE'V RO, Fr. [in heraldry] one of the . 
ble ordinaries, formed of a two-fold line, ſpire-wiſe or ru 
the foundation being in the dexter or ſiniſter . "fi 
eſcutcheon, and the acute point of the fpire, near to the tf 
eſcutcheon. See Plate IV. Fig. 48. PR”) 

This ordinary reſembles a pair of barge-couples or rafters of 

nters fet on the higheſt part of a houſe fo ſupporting mw 

and betokens the atchieving ſome buſineſs of moment, a 2 
ſome chargeable or memorable work. Some ſay it repreſen 

tion; ſomè conſtancy; and others the ſpurs of knights. 1 debe 

Per CaevRon [in heraldry] or party per ebewvron, 15 age en 
is divided only by two ſingle lines, rifing from the two 
and meeting in a point above, as the chevron does. 

Cnevron Mhaiſed [in heraldry] is when its point 
further than the m 
coat. : ; cs 

Cuxvxon Broke, is when one branch is ſeparated into = 11 65 

CHBvRoN Cowen, is when = upper point is taken 0 
two pieces only touch at one of the angles. 006 

CEVROR Couthed, is when the point 1s turned __ 


fide of the eſcutcheon. 24 ſeveral u 

| Cunvnon' Divide, is when the branches are of a 
when metal is oppoſed tojcqlour. point is toward the point G 
coat, and it branches towards the chief. | | 


does 00 
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Cuzvron Inverted; is when the 
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9 1 [in heraldry] is when it is filled with an equal nam- 
4 of cherrons. Fx 1 
1 WES CrEvRONED 3 is when a chevron is ſo divided, 
| ed to metal. a 
e Rr my] is the diminutive of chevron, and as 
| tains only half of the chevron. ; ; 
I x feared. A Cukxvaoxxx, ſignifies the parting of the ſhield 
} imes chevron - wiſe. wy | 
þ xx 8. e act. [ceopian, or ceapen, Sax. kauwen, Du. 
auen, Gr. It is very frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps pro- 
erly. Joins] 1. To grind or break the food between the teeth. 
=. To meditate, to ruminate in the mind. He chews revenge, ab- 
bring his offence. Prior. 3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 
4 Heaven's in my mouth, 
| As if I did but only chew its name. Shakeſpeare, 4 
fro cCngw, verb neut. To champ upon, to ruminate. Old politi- 
iaans chew on wiſdom paſt. Pope. | 

To CnRw the Cud upon a Thing, that is, to conſider or 
Y Sar Meat, a name e to minced pyes. | 

| Caxwine Balls [with farriers] certains balls compoſed of ſeveral 


reflect upon 


te. 5 

= Cre, the ſouth diviſion of Cochin-China, a country of the 
aſt-Indies. | 
Cara, the capital of a province of the ſame name, in Mexico 
ated about 300 miles eaſt of Aquapulco. 

WE Cana, a fortified town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituated on the 
er Tanaro, 20 miles ſouth of Turin; ſubject to the king of Sardi- 


| Cxrare'NRA, a port-town on the north-weſt coaſt of the Morea, 
poſite to the iſland Zant, in the Mediterranean; ſubject to the Turks. 
= C1,'rr, a town of Italy, in the province of Breſica, in the territo- 
Nes of Venice, about 27 miles eaſt of Milan. 
== Criaro oßscuxo. See CLARO OBSCURO. 
= Ciave'nna, a town of the Griſons, ſituated to the north of the 
e of Como, in Italy, 35 miles ſouth of Coire. | 
== Cave, al. a key. [in muſic books] is a cliff, a term or cha- 
Ker of muſic, | | | 
Cavs, an officer of the Turkiſh cuurt, who does the duty of an 
her ; and alſo an ambaſſador to foreign courts. 
Col [ciboule, Fr. zippel, L. Ger. zwiebel, H. Ger.] a ſmall fort 
WL onion, 

CHicane, or Crica'nky [chicane, chicanerie, Fr. of cicum, the 


ie their chico, little, ſlender: chicane being converſant about tri- . 
ps things] 1. (In law) it is an abuſe in judiciary proceedings, either 
th a deſign to delay the cauſe, or to impoſe on the judge or the con- 
party ; a wrangling, crafty manner of pleading a cauſe with 
s, quirks, and fetches ; the perplexing or ſplitting a cauſe, peti- 
pging. His attornies have hardly one trick left; they are at an end 
all their chicane. Arbuthnot. 2. Artifice in general. This ſenſe is 
y in familiar language. 
Ile ſtrove to lengthen the campaign, 
| And ſave his forces by chica. Prior. | 
WCncaxt, or CHieaxxx [in the ſchools] is uſed to import vain 
| __—_ and diſtinctions, with deſign to obſcure truth and 


To Carcane [chicaner, Fr.] to perplex or puzzle a cauſe; to uſe 
is, tricks, or fetches ; to prolong. a amt by tricks. | 
enica'xER [from „ wrangler, a trifling diſputant. The 
do diſtinguiſh a logical chicaner from a man of reaſon. Locke. 
enca'xERY. See Cnica'ne. The chicanery and futility of the 
ice. 4rbuthnot | 
= Crciar [125, Heb. In general what is of a flat round form; 
a /oaf of bread, a level trad of land encompaſſed with hills, a round 


b. eee of lead, a round maſs of filver or gold] a talent. A talent of 

cre Sr, according to Dr. Cumberland, weighed 3000 ſhekels, and 

n our money, 353/. 15. 104. The talent of gold was of the 
weight, and, in our money, 50%5 J. 155. 7d. Taylor's Hebrew 


cordance. 


Car'cxEsTER, the capital city of Suſſex, 63 miles from London. 
called Ciſa t cefter, i. e. Ciſſa's city; becauſe it was rebuilt by 
, king of the Weſt Saxons, after it had been burnt to the ground 
y certain” Saxons and Norwegians It was the royal ſeat of the 
duth Saxon kings, is now the ſee of a biſhop, which was tranſlated 
der in the conqueror's time from Selſey; and ſends two members to 
riament, See the arms of this biſhopric. Plate IX. Fig. 13. 
| Cur'cxLINGs, or Cur'cxLInG-Petch lathyrus, Lat.] the pulſe cal- 
K everlaſting peaſe. Plants of this ſpecies. produce abundance of 
mers which are very ornamental in baſins or pots. In German 
os ried and eaten as peaſe, tho” neither ſo tender nor well 
. F. 
ler, or Cen [cicean, Sax: kiecken,, Du. kutpen, I. 
er. kuthlein, H. Ger.] 1. he -— or f N 
n ] I = young of a hen, or ſmall bird. 2. 
8 
Us is W 8 . 
Furſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, . 
nd hints that Stella is no chicken. Swift. | 
Gael) a feeble, mean-ſpirited creature, a daſtard. This 
in compofition; as, chicken-hearted. 
Thatis = the fox runs the Cxrcxen has wings, 
tom ſo un =_ as the deceitful may think themſelves, innocence is 
ber, An guarded, but it has ſome defence or protection; and if no 
8 ys that of providence. | | 
Lat 9 mex zus before they are hateh d. 
fore the view an encomium canere, Pl. in Lyſ. (to ſing triumph 
a. The ps and” ſo the French, Canter Je triomphe avant /a 
te, (ron cry ermans ſay ; Ip rufft baaſe, ehe dann er im netze 
doe b depend bare e d in the net.) To be too forward 
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Matilated, is when it does not touch the extremes of the 


i prts of drugs, to be chewed by horſes for the recovery of a loſt appe- 


of a pomegranate, according to Menage, whence the Spaniards | 


ont 


Children and Caick x muſt always be picking. 
That is, muſt eat often (becauſe the body growing, requires a con- 
tinual nouriſhment) and but a little at a time. Not to oppreſs their 
weak ſtomachs, and extinguiſh the natural heat, as too mock oil will 
2 a flame, when a little, and often repeated, nouriſhes and keeps 
It Alive. N 
CHrcxen-Pox, an exanthematous diſtemper, ſo called from its be- 
ing of no very great danger. 
Car'cxLinG [of chick] a ſmall chicken. | 

Curck-Peaſe 4 chick and peas] a plant. It hath a'papilidnateous 
2 | can by ſhort ſwelling pods. It is ſeldom cultivated in 

ngland. : 

Seat [of chick and wweed] a plant. Green mint or chick= 
weed are common applications, and of good uſe, in all the hard ſwel- 
lings of the breaſt; occaſioned by milk. Viſeman. 

o Carve, irreg. verb act. pret. chid or chode; part. pa, chid or 
chidden [cidan, or chidan, Sax.] 1. To reprove, to check, to correct 
by words, to rebuke or taunt; applied to perſons; as, to chide ons 
for faults. 2; To drive away with reproof. | 

Margaret my queen and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To blame; applied to things. Fountains o'er the pebbles chi 
your ſtay, Dryden. | 10s 

To Cn, verb neut. 1. To clamour, to ſcold ; as, to chide at 

one. 2. To quarrel with. 

'The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 

And he does chide with you. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To make a noiſe; as, the chiding flood. Shakeſpeare. 

CHip [irreg. perf. imp. cid, or chid, Sax.] Ihave chid, 
Cui, or CHi'DbpEN, zrreg. part. pret. having chid or chidden 

CHER [cidene; Sax.] a reprehender, a rebuker. Shakeſpeare: 
Croix [of cidan, Sax.] rebuke, &c. | 

To to the houſe where there is no Ca1Ding. 

Where the maſters or heads of families, or parents of children, are 
ſo remiſs as never to find fault or correct, libertiniſm will gradually 
creep into and get the upper hand, and in ſuch families woe will as 
certainly enſue. | 5 | 

CuiEr, adj. [chef, Fr.] 1. Firſt, principal, being above the reſt in 
any reſpect. Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend. Pope. 2. 
Eminent, extraordinary. A whiſperer ſeparateth chief friends. Pro- 
verbs, 3. Capital of the firſt order, that to which other parts are in- 
ferior or ſubordinate; as, the chef heads of a treatife. 4. It is ſome- 
times uſed in the ſuperlative degree; but I think improperly ; the 
comparative is never found. Our chiefeſt courtier, couſin; and our 
ſon. Shakeſpeare. He denied admiſſion to the chizfzft officers of the 
army. Clarendon. 5 | | 

Cnter,/ub. [in military affairs] 1.A commander in chief, a general, 
a leader. Such chiefs, as each an army ſeem'd alone. Dryden. And in 
conſtruction with the prepoſition [in] as, © To him in chief, i. e. 
to him chiefly ; or in character of a chief, as in that line of Milton: 

Each warrior ſingle, as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or ſtand; or turn the ſway 

Of battle - Paradiſe Loft; B. 6. 1. 233. | 
2. Without a ſuperior. 3. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat 
like atchievement; a mark of diſtinction. The coloured chaplets 
wrought with a chief; Spenſer. | | 

Crier [chef, Fr. in heraldry] is an honourable ordinary, and 
that which takes up the upper part of the eſcutcheon, and repreſents a 
man's head, and the'ornaments uſed both by ancients and moderns. 

The chief, as all other honourable ordinaries do, muſt take up juſt 
one third part of the eſcutcheon, eſpecially if they be alone in the 
ſhield ; but if there be more of them, they muſt be leſſened in propor- 
tion to their number, and the ſame when they are cantoned, attended 
and bordered upon ſome other figures. See Plate IV. Fig. 4g, 

In ChikEr, ſignifies any thing borne in the chief part or top of the 
eſcutcheon. | | ; 

A Crier Chevroned, Bended or Paled, is when it has a cherron, 
pale, or bend, contiguous to it, and of the ſame colour with itſelf, 

ACnikEr Supported, is when the two thirds at the top are of the co- 
lour of the field, and that at hottom of a different colour. 

Cnier Point [in heraldry] is the uppermoſt part of an eſcutcheon, 
and is three-fold dexter, middle, and ſiniſter chief point. 

CIE Pledge, the ſame as headborough. | | 

Cuir'FLess [of chief} being without a head, being without a lea- 
der. And chief/eft armies doz'd out the campaign. Pope. 

Cnie'FLy [of chief] principally, more than common. 

CIE“ FR [of chief] a ſinall rent paid to the lord paramont. They 
ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, and to yield her majeſty 
reaſonable chiefry. Spenſer. | | 

_ Cnrz'rTaix [from chief; ſubſt.] 1. A captain, a leader, a captain 
or general. Their chigſtan Humber named was aright. Spenſer. 2. 
The head of a clan. Lords and chieftains of the Iriſhry. Davies. 

Cr1z'co [among the Barbadians} a fmall inſeR that gets into the 
feet, and is very troubleſome. 

Car'txt [with floriſts) the lencoium luteum, or wall-fower. 

_ Cnir's1, a fortified town of Piedmont, in Italy, fituated 8 miles 
eaſt of Turin. | | | 
 Cnie'se [in muſic books] is a mark ſet to muſic to diſtinguiſh that 
deſigned for churches, from that which is deſigned for chambers or 
private conſorts ; as, ſonata di chieſa, is a ſonata for the chapel or 
church. Ir. 

Caiz'vancs [probably from achevance, Fr. purchaſe] traffic in 
which money is extorted, as diſcount. A word now obſolete. Laws 


againſt unlawful chievances and exchanges, which is baſtard uſury. 


Bacon. a 
CurTRLAIN [of chill and lain; ſo that Temple ſeems miſtaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wg to ſerve a purpoſe. Johnſon] 
a ſort of ſwelling ſores occaſioned by cold. 
I remem the cure of chilablanes when I was a boy, 
Which may be called the children's gout, 


By burning at the fi“ Tele. 
Cui p, plur. children (ob. Sax.) 1. An infant, a very young 
perſon, either a ſon or a daughter. The ſtroke of death is nothin 


children endure it. Wake. 2. One in the line of filiation, as © 


to the parents ; as, Ws a parents, A long increaſe ch : 
5 | | 
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dren's children told. Adai/on. 3. In the language of ſcripture, deſcen- 
dants, however remote, are called children; as, the children of Iſrael. 
The ele& and bleſſed are called children of light and children of God. 
In the New Teſtament believers are called the children of God. 4 A 
female child. | f 
A very pretty bearne ! 
A boy, or child, I wonder. Shakefpeare. 
5. Any thing the effect of product of another. 
This noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity. Shakeſpeare. 
lhe has neither Cuno nor chick, | | 
Pr. II a ni enfans ni ſuivans ; that is, he is a ſingle man. 
The Cmup (aid nothing but what he heard at the fire. 
To which pretty nearly anſwers another proverb. 
hat Cniroxkx Hear at home ſoon flies abroad. 
Thoſe proverbs are both deſign'd as warnings to us, to be cautious 
how we talk of any thing, we would have kept in private, before chil- 
en, | | 
To CH1LD from the ſubſt.] to bring children. The childing au- 
a . angry winter change. Shakeſpeare. And childing women. Ar- 
uthnot. | 
CH1'LD-BEARING, part. ſub/t, [from child and bear] the act of bear- 
ing a child. Irreſolute Sylvia has demurred, till ſhe's paſt child. bearing. 
Addiſon, 


CniLD-Bep [of child and bed) the Nate of a woman bringing forth 


a child, or being in labour; as, the pain of ch:/d-bed. 
CuiLp-BIX TH [of child and birth] travail, labour, the time, the 
att of bringing forth; as, the pains of ch:/d-birth. 
CtrLDeD, adj. [from chila] furniſhed with a child. 
That which makes me bend makes the king bow. 
He childed as I father'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Car'LDERMAss-Day [of child, a child, and merry, Sax. the maſs] 
a feaſt obſerved on the 28th of December, in commemoration of the 
children of Bethlehem, murdered by Herod. The day of every 
| week throughout the year anſwering to this day, weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious people imagine to be unlucky. As ominous to the fiſherman, 
as the beginning of a voyage on the day when childermaſs-day fell, 
doth to een A e 8 | 
CLD Hop [child-had, Sax.) 1. The ſtate of a child or infant; ac- 
cording to others, the time in which we are children ; as, from or in 
our childhoods. 2, The time of life between infancy and puberty. 
Infancy and chiſabocd demand thin aliment. Arbuthnot. 3. The pro- 
perties of a child. 5 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
CTL DIN, bringing forth children, childbearing. 8 
CuiLvinG [with botaniſts] a term uſed of plants, when their 
offspring exceeds the number of their ordinary Lind 3 as, childing 
daiſies, Sc. ; | ; 
Car'LDINGNgss [eild, Sax. a child] the frequent bearing chil- 


= 


„ 


dren. 
Cur'Lp15n [cilvipc, Sax. ] 1. Like a child, having the properties 
of a child, trifling, ignorant. Learning. hath its infancy, when it is 


but beginning, and almoſt chi Bacon. 2. Becoming only chil- 


dren, trivial; as childiſb fear, and chilaiſb play. z. Imprudent, filly. 
Cur'tpisnLyY [from childiþ) ſillily, imprudently, in a childiſh 
manner; as, to do a thing raſhly and childiſbly. 
Cn1'LD1sHNEss [cilopcnep, Sax.] 1, Simplicity, trifling, pueri- 
ty; as, actions of chungen. 2. Harmleſſneſs. 


Boy, | : 
Perhavs thy childiſhneſs will move him. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cut'LDLEss [of child] being without children, having no iſſue ; 
as, childleſs men and women. 
*CarLDLIKE [of <<i/4 and lite] becoming a clüld; as, chilalile 
obedience and duty. | ; 
CarLlDREN, irr. pl. of child, See Child. 
| . CHILDREN Are poor men's riches, | 
That is, e'en as they prove, and this, in a great meaſure, as they are. 
educated. Let a man be ever ſo poor, he is at leaſt capable of giving 
good inſtruction, and ſerting a Lr ee 
CHILDREN ate certain cares, uncertain comforts. 
The truth of this proverb, it is to be feared, is but too well 
grounded. 4 
CHILDREN, When little, make parents fools, when great, mad. 
The firſt, becauſe we are apt to be fond of them even to folly and ridi- 
cule; the latter by their diſobedience and untowardlineſs. | 
Cn1'tpwir [ Sax. law term] a power to take a fine of one's bond- 
woman, that has been gotten with child without one's conſent ; this 
was 45. 44. in the manor of Writtle in Eſſex. 
Cu1'LiaD [Nπννẽꝭ., of xmas, Gr.] the number of 1000, whence 
tables of logarithms are alſo called chiliads. 
CHILIAEDRON [xjAiz, a thouſand, and «ea, baſe] a figure of a 
thouſand ſides. 7 - | 
CurLiaxch [Y., of xn; and ag., Gr.] a governor, a 
commander of a thouſand men, a colonel. _ | 
CartL1asTs [chiliafte, Lat. of yimuac, Great of chriſtians cal- 
led from the Latin illenaries, who hold that before the laſt or general 
judgment, Chriſt ſhall come and reign perſonally 1000 years with his 
ſaints on the earth. This ſe (as it is here called) was, if we may credit 
the account given by Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho, /no 
leſs than the main body of the true chriſtian church in his days. Ala. 
Teo; TgvPwre, Ed. Steph. p. 81, 89. See MiLLEnNIUM. 
Anti-CurLiasTs, they who oppoſe the article of a Millennium. 
Curtia'con [xiaas, a thouſand, and yo, Gr. a corner] a plain 
figure, having 1000 ſides and angles. | | 
CuibirAcriv, adj. {from xua@-, Gr. chyle, and fa&us, Lat. made; 
and therefore ſhould be written chylifafive] making chyle. Chilifac-. 
tive mutation. Brown. | S | 
Cuitira'crory, for CHYLIFA'CTORY, having the quality of mak- 
ing chyle. A chili factory menſtruum. Brown. E"1 | 
Cait1Fica'TION, or CHYLIFICA'TION, the art of making chyle. 
Tendence to chilification. Bran. ue 
« CarL1opy/Name [of Muν, a thouſand, and Wnaws, power or 
virtue, Gr.] an herb having a thouſand virtues, a ſort of gentian. _ 
CHIL1OPHY'LLON [xiXo@vAXey, of M,. 1000, and Gunner, Gr. a 
leaf} the herb milfoil, yarrow, or thouſand leaf. Lat. 


: 


In the plural, chimes; as, the chimes at 5 Shake peart. tip 


CHI 


. CrrLt, adj. [of cele, Sax. kuhl, Ger.] 1. Cold to the touch 
| Blaſting vapours chill. Milton. : 
2. Senſible of cold, ſhivering with cold. My heart and my ;1,. 
now freezing with diſpair. Rowe. 3. Depreſſed, diſcouraged 3 
Cuil, fab. ; 
about his præcordia and heart. Derbam. | 
To Cuil verb a#. 1. To make cold; as, rheums ch! th 


ſpirits. 3. To blaſt with cold. 
By ſnows immod' rate chill d, 
By winds. are blaſted, or by light'ning kill d. Black, 

CarLLiNess [from chilly] ale ſenſation of cold. A % 
or ſhivering affects the body. Arbuthnot. | a 

CHILLY, adj. wy chill] ſomewhat cold. 

A chilly ſweat bedews | 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. John Philips. 

Cur'LIxESs [from chill] coldneſs, want of warmth. A chili 
ſhivering in all the body. Bacon. | | 

Coca [of xine, the mouth or lip, and zaxG-, bad, in ſu 
gery] a canker in the mouth, frequent in young children, 

Chiro'xvIAx, or CniLonic [of Chilo, one of the ſeven wiſe ny 
of Greece, whoſe ſentences were very ſhort] a brief Compendiny 
way of writing; as, a chilonic ſtile. AS: 

CIM “RA [chimere, Fr. chimera, It. Sp. and Lat. of af, Gr] 
1. A monſter feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of 2 gun 
and the tail of a . it is a certain fabulous monſter, mention 
by Homer. Lliad, book 6. I. 1799—183. and as ſome fact or wy 
is ſuppoſed to have been couched under moſt of theſe poetic fm 
Euſtachius, in his comment, piles one conjecture upon another, w 
among the reſt he tells us that, in the judgment of ſome Writers i 
was a mountain in Lycia, which had in its middle [ Tv f ay 
tions of fire, to be ſeen (ſays he) in the preſent times; and abo 
extremities or ſummits [ra ar] abounding with wild beaſts,” ( 
which hypotheſis (I ſuppoſe) the enſuing account given by Bali 
founded. 2. A mere whimſey, a caſtle in the air, an idle ſan, 

The force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all, or more abſurd or leſs. Dryden. 

CIM RXRA [x, Gr.] a vulcano or mountain of Lyciz, ti 
vomitted fire. The truth of the fable is; the top of the mountain kh. 
ing inhabited by lions, the middle abounding with paſtures for ga, 
and at the bottom by ſerpents; this gave place to the fable, that d 
mæra was a monſter that vomitted flames, had the head and treat d 
a lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and bet Bel. 
lerophon rendered this mountain habitable, he is ſaid to hare lan the 
. chimzra. Es! 5 1 LY 

CHiMERaA [in raphy} a port town of Turkey in Eurcpe, it 
ated at the 3 3 Venice, in the province of bp 
about 32 miles from the city of Corfu, near which are the mount 
Chimera, which divide Epirus from Theſſaly. | 

Carmar, the name of a large lake, lying in the province d 
Acham, between the Eaſt-[ndies and China. | 

CMA, is alſo the name of a town in the French Netherland, 
about 20 miles ſouth of Charleroy. 

Cu, or Chins [kime, Du.] the end of a barrel, tub, & 5 
chine hoop is the hoop next the end. | EE. 

CHiME'RICAL [from chimera] pertaining to ſuch a chinera, M7 
ginary, that has no ground of truth, fantaſtic, wildly conceired 

erſons of a chimerical exiſtence. Spectator. 9 — 

CH1'MERICALLY from chimerical] whimſically, imaginary, wich. 

Crime [The original of this word is doubtful : Junius and l 
ſhaw ſuppoſe it corrupted from cimba/; Skinner from gan, d,. 
mut; Henſhaw from chiamare, to call, becauſe the chime 
church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened from chirme or churn, ® 
word for the ſound of many voices or inſtruments making a _—y 
gether. Johnſon.] 1. The harmonical ſound of many corre! 
inſtruments. The ſound | 
| Of inſtruments that made melodious chime. Milton, 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. 

Love firſt invented verſe and form the rhime, 

The motion meaſur'd, harmeniz'd the chime. - Dryt- 
3. A kind of periodical muſic, gare at certain ſeaſons of the hh 
by a N apparatus added to a clock, when the belp ® 
rung by ropes but ſtruck by hammers ; in this ſenſe it is alu f 


correſpondence of proportion or relation. The conception 7 2 
are placed in their ſeveral degrees of ſimilitude, as in ſeveral pop 
tions, one to another; in which harmonious chimes, the voice o 
ſon is often drowned. Grew. - 
To Cine, verb neut. 1. To ſound in conſonance or harm 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. Prior, ä 
2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. Correlative es 
readily chime, and anſwer one another. Locke. 3. To fall 1 0 fi 
to agree with; as, to chime in with a perſon's. diſcourſe. 4. Ja 
with, to agree. Any ſect, whoſe reaſoning, interpretation, | 111 
guage, I have been uſed to, will of courſe make all chi- 
ocke, 1 To jingle, to clatter. 
ut with the meaner ſort I'm forc'd to chime, ith 
And, wanting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhyme. , 6 
To CIM E, verb act. to move, ſtrike, or ſound harmom 
with juſt conſonancy, | | 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row, 
With labour'd anvils\Ztna groans below. Dad. 
Cn1'min, See Curnin, | : aſſage 0199] 
.Curmixnact [of chemin, Fr. a way] a toll paid for p 
a foreſt. Od law. | 
Cani'MLEy, a market to of Devonſhire, on the 
miles from London. | 3 . 
 Chi'mMaR, or SIMAR, a kind of veſtment without 
by biſhops between their gown and their rochet. 
"Curmnxzy [caminus, Lat. whence - cheminte, Fr. pearth, th 
minea, Sp. chimente, Port. kamin, Ger.] 1. A fre- - god, is cet 
place. The fire which the Chaldeans worſhipped for 1 


river Taw, 100 
ſleeves dus 


Tour 8 f e vin 
—_ . , . 
Prior. 2. To depreſs,”to diſcourage ; as, to chill the gaiety of o. 


pocket. 


from the adjective] coldneſs, chilneſs. A ſort ftv = 
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| 3 | 5 OY 
| \. chininey. Raleigh. 2. The funnel or paſſage for thi 
| od by of 2 the fro in a houſe. Chimnies "oy * 
Era Savift. 3. The turret raiſed above the roof of a 
ſe for 3 of e., i 
Where we lay 5 WIN 

ies were blown down. Shakeſpeare. 
ea 88 [of chimney and corner] the ſeat at each end 7 
= fire-place ; uſually, in proverbial language, denoting the place o 


rs. Denham uſes it. 0 
3 y Piece [from chimne and piece] the ornamental piece of 


d ſet over the fire-place. __ 
— : 4 [of chimney and ſvecp] 1. One whoſe buſineſs 
clean chimnies foul with ſoot. 2. Proverbially it denotes one of 


ean and vile occupation. . 
Golden lads and girls all muſt, ; 

As chimney-ſweepers come to duſt. Shakeſpeare. 
ux v Money, an impoſition or 5 of two ſhillings per annum, 
erlv laid upon every fire-hearth, Sc. | . | 
'M 4 (iin, Du, 3 Ger. kind, Dan. and Su. tho' Caſaubon 


of the face, that part of the face below the under lip. 
3 Ihe has good lwimming who is held up by the Cain. 

+ is, it is no wonder if a man thrives, who is ſupported and aſ- 
by others who have both the will and the capacity to do it. 
un Scab, a ſcabby diſeaſe in ſheep, the ſame that is by ſhepherds 
8 the dartars. N ; 
unn, including Chineſe Tartary, is a large empire of Aſia, 
| accounted 2000 miles in length, and 1 500 in breadth ; it is 
ded by Ruſſian Tartary on the north, by the Pacific ocean on the 
Ind ſouth, and hy Tonquin, Tibet, and the territories of Ruſſia, 
he weſt. It isfiſually divided into 16 provinces ; in which are 
Whutcd to be 155 capital cities, 1312 of the ſecond rank, 2357 
ed towns, 1 upwards of ten millions of families, which may 
t to about fifty millions of people. I he principal commodities 
country are filk, tea, China-ware, Japan- ware, and gold - duſt; 
Wl which the maritime ſtates of Europe import great quantities, 
ene g them ſilver in return. | | 
4, a ſort of fine earthen ware made in China, a part of 
. Indies: porcelain. A ſpecies of veſſels dimly tranſparent, 
rg of the qualities of earth and glaſs; they are made by 
ang): g two kinds of earth, of which one eaſily vitrifies, and the 
lists a very ſtrong heat; when the vitrifiable earth is melted in- 
. they are completely burnt. Miſtreſs of herſelf, tho* china 
Pose. | . 


come originally from China. Not many years has the China 

been propagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer. 

EN 4 Roe [from China and root] a medicinal root, brought to us 

goth the Indies. | ; 

xc, a port town of Peru, in South America, fituated in an 

A ve valley, on a river of the ſame name, about 60 miles South 

15 na. „ A 
een [chinche, Sp.] a ſort of inſet; a bug. | 

x: [ec-:ne, Fr. ſchiena, It. ſpina, Lat. cein, Armas 1. That 

the back in which the ſpine or back bone is found. She 


2. The back-bone or ridge of the back of a horſe. 3. A 

Df the back of any eatable animal. Cut out the burly bon'd clown 

of beef. Shakeſpeare. The tuſky head and chine. Dryden. 

enz, verb act. [from the ſubſtantive] to cut into chines. 

in his line did cine the long-rib'd Appennine. Dryden. 

* 1 a Beaſt [echiner, Fr.] to cut him down quite through 
-bone. 

WE HINE / Pork, a certain joint ſo cut. 


ee, Du. from kincken, Du. to pant and cough] a violent and 
ive cough to which young children are incident. 
ex, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the confines of the 
ic of Liege, about 12 miles ſouth. weſt of Namur. 
( eink, from cinan, Sax. to gape] a ſmall aperture length- 
ue, : 2 between the parts of any thing; as, a chin in a wall, 
na 0 alſo (in a canting ſenſe) money, ſo call'd becauſe it chinks 
pocket. 
eam, verb act. [derived by Skinner from the ſound] To 
any thing ſo as to make a noiſe. He chinks his purſe. Pope. 
CN, verb neut. to make a noiſe, as money or pieces of 
al do when ſhaken. Not a guinea chint'd. Swift. 
ur [from cis] full of holes, opening into narrow clefts. 
thou the 12 hives with clay. Dryden. | 
Ts, a fine Indian painted calico. 
Let a charming chints and Bruſſels lace, + - | 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Pope. 
FOPPINE [from chapin, Sp.] a high ſhoe, formerly worn by la- 
| Your ladyſhip is nearer * . when I ſaw you laſt by the 
e of a chioppine. Shakeſpeare. 
1, Caras, XIo, Scio, an Afiatic iſland, lying near the coaſt 
a, in Natolia, or leſſer Aſia, about 100 miles weſt of Smyrna, 
85 100 miles in circumference, and chiefly inhabited by chriſ- 
1 the Greek church; but ſubject to the Turks, who cal it Sa- 
5 Its capital is alſo called Chio. 3 ; 
« * a town on an iſland of the ſame name, in the Gulph of 
* fom Ye wg is a paſſage into the Lagunes ; it is about 
* om the verb] 1. A bit chipt off from wood, or any thing 
— inſtrument, Of 5. and ſerewood was the 83 
ie.) + 2. A little piece in general, however made; as, chips 


* 8 

ec in potage, that is, does neither good nor harm. 

| 1 "= corrupted from to chop. Johnſon] to cut to chips 
dlock of 0 (ellen by cutting away a little at a time, Our ſtatue 


ugh — amet only begun to be c /S d, ſome · 


es to derive it of ve, Gr. cinne, and chinne, Sax. ] the lower 


Ina Orange [of china and orange] the ſweet orange, ſuppoſed to 


im ſuch a blow upon his chine, that ſhe opened all his body. 


xt Cough, or Cain Cough, [perhaps more properly 4incough, of 


CH 


The critic ſtrikes out all that is not juſt, 
_. And'tisev'n ſo the butler chips his cruſt, King. 
Cnir [from cyppan, or cegpan, Sax. to buy and ſell] ſhews that the 
place, to which it is added;either is or was a market town; as, Chip: 
nam, Chippenham, &c. See Cutae, ſub/t. | 1 
Cr [of cyppan or ceapan, Sax. to buy or ſell] ſignifies the 
place, to the name of which it is added, to be or have been a markets 
town or place; as, Chipping-Norton, Chipping Wicomb, &c. 
CHIPPING, or CHERPING-MERRY, that is, very pleaſant over a 
glaſs of good liquor. | 
CHiePinG, ſalſt. [from to x a fragment cut of, They dung 
their land with the chippings of ſoft tone. Mortimer. 
CTT PIN HAM, a borough town of Wiltſhire, on the river Avon, 
over which it hath a bridge of 16 arches. It was the ſeat of Aitred 
and other weſt Saxon kings; is 94 miles from London, and ſends two 
members to parliament. | 
CHIPPING-NORTON, a market town of Oxfordſhire, 76 miles from 
London. | | | 


_ CHnreeinG-oNcaR, a market town in Eſſex, 20 miles from Lon- 


don. 

CHIPPING-WICOMB, or Htcy-wicows. a horough town of Buck- 
inghamſhire, on the river Wick, 32 miles from London; it ſends two 
members to parliament. | ET 

CHI [at Smyrna] a weight for weighing of goats wool, con- 
taining 500 drams, or two okes, which is five pounds 10 ounces ſeven 

rams. | | | 
CniRAT ORA [xwueayen, of eig, a hand, and wyge, a capture or 
ſeizing] the gout in the hands. Lat. 1 
5 [of chiragra] having the gout in the hands. Brown 
uſes it. | 
— CHiRa'PsY [xaugalia, of ye, a hand, and an, Gr. to touch} 
a touching or feeling with the hand. | | 

CHIRCHEGE MOTE, or CIRCGEMo'TE [old law] a certain eccleſi- 
aſtical court. | 2 | | 
| CHr'ROGRAPH, or CHIRO'GRAPHUM [ yreoyeaÞor, of ig, a hand; 
and yeaQw, Gr. to write] a hand writing, ah or bill of one's own 
hand. 5 | | | 

CHriRoGRAPHUM [with the Engliſh Saxons] a public conveyance 
or deed of gift. Lat. | JN 

CHiRo'GRAPHER [of yg, the hand, and yeaQuw, Gr. to write; in 
the Common Pleas] an officer who engroſſes the fines acknowledged 
in that court. Bacon uſes it. 5 8 

 CriRo'GRaPHisT, the ſame with chirographer. [It is uſed in the 
following paſſage, I think improperly, for one that tells fortunes by ex- 
amining the hand: the true word is chiro/ophift or chiromancer. 'Fohn- 
ſon] Let the chirographiſis behold his palm. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


CHIRo'GRAPHY [chirografo, It. chirographus, Lat. xi pi, Gr.] 


a writing under one's own hand, the art of writing. 2 
| CnirRo'Locy [xrnemoyia, of Neige, a hand, and e., a ſpeech, 
Gr.] a talking by 5 made by the hands. 


CHI'ROMANCER 


miſtry. 
To chiromancers cheaper art repair, a 
Who claſp the pretty palm, to make the lines more wit. 
; . Dry en. 

CHIROMANCY ¶chiromancie, Fr. chiromanxia, It) chiromancia, Sp. 
chiromantia, Lat. xagoparrua, of tie and Harrsia, Gr.] a ridiculous 
kind of divination, whereby they pretend to diſcover the conſtitution 
and tempers of perſons, and to predict future events by the lines, 
wrinkles and marks in the hand. There is not much conſiderable in 
that doctrine of chiromancy, that ſpots in the tops of the nails do ſig- 
nify things paſt, in the middle thyngs preſent, and at the bottom 
my to come. Brown. } | 

HIROMA NTICAL, of or pertainling to chiromancy, _ 

. CriRo'Nes [of xwuers, Gr. the hands] a ſort of wheals ariſing in the 
palms of the hands; the ſame as firones. DS 

CuiRo'Nla Vitis [in botany] the wild or blank vine briony, ſo 
called from Chiron. | | | | 

CHlRo'Nion, the herb centaury. 75 5 
| CrrRo'nuUM Ulcus, a boil or ſore, which comes eſpecially on the 
thighs and feet, ſo named, becauſe it has need of ſuch an one as Chiron 
to cure it. 


Cuiro'nomy [chironomia, Lat. of xugoroua, of yg, the hand, 


and e., Gr. law] a geſture with the hand either in orators or dan- 


cers, Cc. 


CIO“ THEsY [chirothefia, Lat. of e e of eig, the hand, 


and 7i9nus, to place] a laying on of the hands. p | 

CHIROTONIT A [Xagotoa, of Xue; the hand, and rr, Gr. to ex- 
tend] the impoſition of hands in conferring any prieſtly orders. 

To Cary, verb neut. [probably formed from the likeneſs of the 
ſound, perhaps contracted from cheer up; the Du. have circken] to 
make a cheertul noiſe, as birds do when they call without ſinging ; as, 
a chirping lark. 

To Chixr, verb ad. [this ſeems apparently corrupted from cheer 
up. Tohnſon.] to make cheerful; as, a 

CuireinG Cup [i. e. a cheering c ] a cup of good liquor. 

CM [from the verb] the voice of irds, and ſome inſets. Chirp. 
went the graſhopper under our feet. Spe&ator. | | 
Car'RPER [from chirp] one that chirps or is cheerful. | 
To CrirRE, verb neut. [ceoman, Sax.) to coo, as a pigeon. Ju- 
nius, See CHURME | | . 

CHIRRICHO'TE, a word uſed by the Spaniards, in derifion of the 
French, who pronounce cherri for ry. 
 Canrrv'rcioN [obirmegien Fr. chirurgo, It. cirujano, Sp. chirurgus, 
Lat. x«pzpy®-, of ug, the hand, and «yu, Gr. work] one who 
practiſes the art of chirurgery; one who cures ailments, not with inward. 
medicines, but by _— applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, ſurgeon. _ * 

A good CHI UAOEOxNñ mult Have an eagle's (or piercing) eye, a lion's 
(or undaunted) heart, and a lady's (or ſoft) hand. Theſe three natu- 
ral qualities are certainly, if not abſolutely requiſite, yet very proper 
and of great uſe in the practice of ſurgery. . .. 

Cairv'ketky [xugvgyia, of xg, a hand, and wyor, Gr, "wh 


chiromancier, Fr.] one who pretends to tell for- 
tunes by the hand, or by that art which is commonly called pal- 


CHO 

is the third branch of the curative part of medicine, and teaches how 
' ſundry diſeaſes of the body of man may be cured by manual ope- 
ration; it is vulgarly pronounced and written ſurgery. 

Cairv'rcic, or Cyr'RURGICAL [of chirurgeon, or the manual part 
of healing, chirurgigue, F. of chirurgicus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the 
art of ſurgery. 2. Having qualities uſeful in external applications to 
hurts ; as, ene or phyſical virtues. El Manual in general, con- 
ſiſting in operations of the hand. This ſenſe, though the firſt, accord- 


ing to — is now ſcarce found. Johnſon. The chirurgical or- 


manual doth refer to the making inſtruments, and exerciſing particu- 
lar experiments. Wilkins, | | | Fi 
Cni'szL, or Cn1'zzeL [ciſello, Tt. ciſeau, Fr. probably of fin, 
ſup. of /cindo, Lat. to cut, q. /c;ſ/elſum] a tool with which ſtone or 
e. is chip'd or pared away. The rude chiſel does the man begin. 
den. 5 | 
o ChIsEL, verb ad. _ the noun] to cut with a chiſel. 
To Carr [from the ſubſt. with huſpandmen] ſpoken of ſeed, 
which is ſaid to chit, when it firſt of all ſhoots its ſmall root into the 
earth. Mortimer uſes. it. 5 
CaiT [according to Dr. Hickes, from kind, Ger. a child; per- 
haps from chico, Sp. little. Jobnſon: probably either of cito, It. a little 
boy, or of kitten, Du. a young cat] 1. A child, a baby, 1 
uſed of young perſons in contempt. 2. A little ſniveling boy or girl. 
5 Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, | 
_ "Twill turn Al politics to jeſt. Anonymons. | 
EL A freckle, from. chick-peaſe. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed. 4. 
he ſhoot of corn from the end of the grain. A cant term among 
maltſters. Barley couched four days, will begin to ſhew the chit or 
ſprit at the root end. Mortimer. | | 
Cn1T CHAT. 1. A corrupted reduplication of chat. A word only 
=; in ludicrous -converſation ; as, the chit chat club. Spectator. 2. 
rifling or goſſipping talk, idle prate. | 
= =_ 3 ; 9 Find. wp ES 
Car'TTEFACE [either of chiche, Fr. meagre, or chiche-faci, Chau- 
= a meagre, ſtarveling child, a puny child with a little face. 
- Cnr'TTERLINGs, without -a fingular ¶ from ſchyterling, Du. Min- 
ſhew, from kuttelin, Ger. Skinner, probably for ſhitterlingi, becauſe 
the excrements are contained in them, or of kuttels, Teut. the in- 
wards] 1. Hog's guts drefled for eating. 2. A ſort of pudding or ſau- 
ſage. 3. The guts, the bowels. Skinner. | 
_.. Cnr'TTy [from chit] 1. Freckly, having freckles. 2. Childiſh, 
like a baby. | | 
Cnirry Face, one having a little face, or opprobrioufly a ſimple 
body, an ideot. 9 h | 
CarvalRous [from chivalry] relating to chivalry, or errant 
knighthood, knightly, - warlike,.daring+; a word now obſolete. Brave 
purſuit of chivatrous empriſe. Spenſer. 
Cni'vatrRy [chevallerie, Fr. of chewal, .a horſe, cavalleria, It. 
and Sp.} . 1. Knighthood, a military dignity. There be now 
for martial encouragement ſome degrees and orders of chivalry. 


Bacon. 2. The qualifications of a knight, horſemanſhip, valour ; 


as, deeds of chivalry, i; e. mighty feats of arms, notable exploits. 
3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 5 
By the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceaſe. Dryden. 3 
4. An adventure, an exploit. Doing acts more dangerous, tho' leſs 
famous, becauſe they were but private chivalries. Sidney. 5. The 


body or order of knights. 
All the chiwalry of England move 
To do brave acts. Shakeſpeare. 


CrrvalRy [Servitium Militare, in a law ſenſe] a particular tenure 
or manner of -holding lands, by which the tenant is obliged to per- 
form ſome noble or military office to his lord ; a tenure by knight's 
ſervice. There is no land but is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown,. by ſome ſervice or other; and therefore are all our free- 


holds, that are to us and our heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding . 


from the benefit of the king. As the king gave to the nobles large 
ſſeſſions for this or that rent and ſervice, ſo they parceled out theſe 
ands as they thought good : and thoſe ſervices are by Littleton di- 
vided into chivalry and ſocage. The one is military, the other ruſ- 
tic. Chivalry, which holds only of the king, is properly called ſer- 
read an this is ſubdivided into grand or petit, 7. e. great or 
all. Chivalry that may hold of a common perſon, as well as of 
the king, is called /cutagium. Coabel. It ought properly to be writ- 
ten chevalry. It is a word now not much uſed, but in old poems or ro- 
mances. ' 5 8 
Car've, Cni'ves, or CTI RVESA [cive, Fr. Skinner, with botaniſts] 
the fine threads of flowers, or the little knobs, which grow on the 
tops of thoſe threads. | 
: Car'ves ſcives, Fr.] a ſort of ſmall onions. Skinner. 
Cntvss tipt with Pendants [in botany} is when the horn or thread 
of a . has a ſeed hanging and ſhaking at the point of it, as in 
tulips, Tec. 5 i 
H1VETs [with botaniſts] the ſmall parts of the roots of plants, by 
which they are propagated. TY | | 
—_ CuHLEvasMus, Lat. [Mu , of ray, Gr. to jeer] a laugh- 
ing to ſcorn, a mocking, a jeering or ſcoffing, a rhetorical figure uſed 
to that purpoſe. ; | 
'_ _ CaLo'riTIs Hane ge, Gr. a precious ſtone green as graſs. 
; CHLoRo'sts, Lat, [»Pwgorns, of Augifu, Gr. to appear green or 
yellowiſh] the green-fickneſs. | - | | 
© Cro'ans, Lat. [of Nen, Gr. a funnel} a kind of tunnel in the 
baſis of the brain, by which the ſerous excrements are brought down 
from the ventricles to the pri glandule ; alſo the pelvis or baſon 
of the reins, perhaps ſo called for the ſame reaſon ; wiz. as like an 
_ - iefundibulum, or tunnel, it diſcharges the urine into that canal, which 
conveys it to the bladder, But as to the „r uſe of. this word, wiz. 
when applied to the brain, Bartholin ſays, it is nothing elſe than an 
orbicular, and ſometimes triangular, cavity, made by the pia mater, 
Where it inveſts the baſis of the brain, and from whence its ventricles 
are lined, Barth. * I. 3. 01. 8 
_ Cnoa'sriTEs [of xoaommTy;, Gr.) 2 precious ſtone of a green co- 


we 


tle, being itſelf equal to 


| . ® © d. } Aa 
acrid of all. our juices, it muſt, when in - A ch umult and 


CHO 
To Crock, or To Cavcx [probably of choguer, Fr, f frik 
daſh, or beat againſt] to give a perſon a light touch with the fun. 
under the chin, as a token of kindneſs; alſo to play at bir, 
| c. into a hole. See Chuck. b 
money, c. | 
Cuno ct [Fr. and Sp. chioccolato, It.] 1. The nut of he 
cao- tree. The tree hath a roſe flower, with many petals, vhlich K 
comes a fruit ſomewhat like a cucumber. It is a native of . 
and in great plenty in ſeveral places between the tropics, and * 
wild. 2. The cake or maſs made by grinding the kernel 
cacao-nut, with other ſubſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water , 
drink made of the Indian cocoa-nut. Chocolate is much the helf 
quor ; its oil ſeems to be rich, alimentary, and anodine. 4,4, 
CHocoLaTt Hees [from checolate and houſe) a houſe where ty 
company drinks chocolate. | ; 
Chop, obſolete, pret. of to chide. Jacob was wroth, and da 
with Laban. Genefis. 
Chox'xwicis. See TEREBELLUM. 
CHog'Ras, Lat. [of vie-, Gr. a hog] the fruma, ſo named, ber, 
hogs are ſubject to ſwellings of the like nature. Celſus, lib. 5. WE 
theſe ſwellings, like 3 appear chiefly about the neck; ty; ,, Cn. 
found alſo in the arm-pits, groin, and fides.. | Wiles « 
Cnhok'xix [of xo G- a meaſure in uſe among the ancient. 4 
was one of the attic meaſures for things dry, and contained tires 
Pint Sol. Inch. 
14 8 2. dee Corn. 
Cnorce, ſub. [choix, Fr.) 1. Election, the act of chuſing, & 
termination between different things propoſed ; as, I make {jy 
this preferably to that. 2. The power of chuſing; AS, to hare w 
thing in one's choice. 3. Care in chuſing, curioſity in —_— 
as, to colle& materials with judgment and choice. 4. The thing 
preferably to any other, DE. | 
8 Let ſame exalt her voice, 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Privy, 
5. The beſt part of any thing that is more properly the ont 
choice; as, the choice and flower of every thing. 6. Several dig 
propoſed at once, as objects of judgment and choice, 
A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits | 
. Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shaleſem. 
7. To make choice of ; to chuſe from ſeveral ann, propoſed, 
 Hobſon's Croice, that or none. This proverb is ſaid to hare le 
it's riſe from one Hobſon, an innkeeper at one of the unirerlin 
who let horſes to ſtudents, but would always oblige them to tk 
that horſe which was next in turn, were he good or bad, or ww 
let them none. 5 . 5 
Cnolcx, emblematically repreſented. See EL EC rion. 
Croce, adj. [choift, Fr.] 1. Rare, excellent, choſen and pr 
rable to others ; as, chorce wine and fruit. 2. Chary, wary, exe; 
uſed of perſons. He that is choice of his time, will allo be chil 
his company. Taylor. f 85 5 
Cnoice'LEss [from choice and 16%, neg.] not having the poxert 
right of chuſing, not free; as, a dead, choicelgſi cylinder. Hamm 
Cror'ceLy [from choice] 1. With exact choice; as, foige 
choicely collected. 2. Excellently. It is choice good. 5. Fa 
great care, dearly, preciouſly. ; ; 
e I choice] rareneſs, excellency, nicety. Flat 
their choroene/5 reſerved in pots. Evehn. 5 a 
Coir [chorus, Lat. of veg., Gr.] 1. The quite of ac 
that place where divine ſervice is ſaid or ſung by the choſen. 
A band of ſingers ; as, the choir of angels. 3. The fingers n 
vine worſhip ; as, the choir ſung te deum. | 1 of 
To Cox [aceocan, probably of ceoca, Sax. the my * ‚ 
cheek-bone, becauſe the halter is fixed under the che 2 
criminals] 1. To ſtop the breath, to kill, by ſtopping 5 0 
reſpiratio; to ſtifle or ſtrangle. 2. To ſtop up, to obſtruct 0! 5 
up a paſſage; to cleavſe the ports, and keep them i 
N Pay Mage ; adde 
choked up. Addiſon. 3. To hinder by obſtruction. Milt 
do choke her e _ 4. To ſuppreſs. 
The gain propos'd, 
Cheb the refſold of _ fear'd. 1 | 
1. To overpower, to bear under. Cho#'d with cares and 05 
he. 


Cnoxx [from the verb] the filamentous or capillary pan of 


1 cCcommo 
SH OP-Chur; 
een two p 
or. nous! 
1 of mutto 
Hoey, Fr. 


choke. A cant word. | : hut en Ounces ; 
Crore Pear a rough taſted pear ; in a nin ſenſe, © MT "cheſter 
rub in one's way, any farcaſm or aſperſion by which aol , orriso, 


to ſilence; a low word. Pardon me for going ſo low, 2 U 
giving choke-pears, Clariſſa. ze, ano. 
Cno'cer [from choke] 1. One that chokes or ſtifles 7) , 
One that puts another to ſilence. 3. Any thing that 1 
wered.............. | uf 
Croxy [from choke] that which has the power of G's 
Cuo'Lacocyes [cholagoga, Lat. xoteywy®:, of x0" | 
«yo, Gr. to bring away] ſuch medicines as purge the - 
and diſcharge it wards, 1 Ger. 0 . 
CHoLEg'pochus Du&us [of xm, bile, and dx be vb 
is the uniting of the ductus ms with the ductus c) eg 
paſſage; this paſſage goes obliquely to the lower end o 
denum, and conveys the gall to thoſe parts. Lat. 0 
 Cno'Ler [collera, It. and Port, cholera, Sp. dae, ini, 
707 from ven, Gr. bile] 1. The bile, Such a feeding rope! oof 
ubje@ to diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, ſhould want 3 P 
ance for choler. Brown. . zn the vw uh 
The bile is a juice ſecreted from th blood in vir, de 
liver, and from thence thrown into its proper 2 an al. 
bladder; it is, acco ag to Boerhaave, compose a fipone 
and /irire diluted with Water; it ie, according)y 0 
abſter nt, and moſt powerfully difſolvent quality, 2. M 
* n. Boerbav. Or om. Animalis. Ed. Lond- 1 being be 
, that it is a/caleſeenyz though not alcatine3 , tate (beg 
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the word ch 1s intended) crea 

bs the 2 ne 15 Mio 2 if there be an uf 
the reader will eafily re&if9_ it from hence. 1 
2. The humour, which 65 its ſuper abundance, WM 


= 


IV 


1 i butbnot. LL Angry, 


3 
. 


; (Cro'xpRos, Lat. [019gO-, 


oo CHoost, werb neut. to have the 


. cibliy- It engenders cboler, planteth anger. Shakyþrare: 


* 
2 


3 Anger, 1 methinks is no great ſcholar, 5 
Ws miſtakes defire for cor. Fer need 

cno'saæ Morbur, Lat. a diſeaſe in the ſtomach and guts, whereby 
. dregs of chat humour are voided in great abundance, both up- 


ards. 
ards ee ee It. colirico, Sp. of cholericus, Lat.] 1. A bound- 


L ERIC Ccollerico, 
* ger! ig f The one choleric and ſanguine, the other phlegma- 


? : holic. Dryden. 2. Haſty, paſſionate, prone to anger, 
- boo * — Au honeſt, plai a-dealing fellow, choleric, bold. 


Choleric ſpeech. Raleigh. 
[of choleric] paſlionateneſs, peeviſhneſs. 
a ſort of 1ambic verſe, having a ſpondee in the 


eric haſte. Sidney. 
= Cx0'LERICKNESS 
= Cro'LiaMBl, Lat. 

| RRP Coric 
Cno'ric. See Coric. ä 
4 bee or Co'son (Yο⁰, Heb.] a meaſure, 
Wallons, 5 pints, and 7 fol. inch. Eo | 
WW Cro'nar, a town of Hungary, on the river Meriſh, about 13 
ies caſt of Segedon ; ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. | 


containing 75 


Canons 1'L LA, Lat. [xo%gam, Gr.] ruſh, or gum ſuccory, called 


Jo wild endive. | | 
Con 15, Lat. [in botany] the herb falſe or baſtard dittany. 


2 _ 
08 wes PTE 


| BE CronprocLo'ssum, Lat. [with ſome anatomiſts] a very ſmall pair 


muſcles of the tongue. 


Gr.] a grain, as of ſalt, frankincenſe, 


Nc. 

Caondxos [with anatomiſts] a cartilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy 

Wd ſolid part of the body, next to a bone, : 

WCroxnnrosy NDESMOs, Lat. [xoJgoor:ou®-, of g- a carti- 

Wc, c, with, and Jene, a band, of dw, Gr. to bind] a cartilagi- 
s ligament, or the joining of bones together, by means of a car- 

ee or griſtle. | 

. fo — verb ad. [of cboiſir, Fr. or ceopan, Sax. kieſen, Du · 

ed Ger. keeſa, Su. irr. ver.] 1. To ſelect, to pick out of a number 


7% you a man for you. 1 Samuel. 2. To take by way of pre- 


ence of ſeveral things offered. I may neither choo/e whom I would, 

t refuſe whom I diſlike. Shakeſpeare, 3. To take, not to reſuſe. 

us chooſe to us judgment. Job. 4. Among divines, to ele& for 
Wrnal happineſs. A 


Went * It is generally joined with a negative, and fignifies, 
Wt neceſſarily be; as, he cannot chooſe but proſper. 
0 osts [from chog/e] he that has the power or office of chooſing ; 
= 1 might be my own chooſer. Hammos d. 
o Cnor [couper, Fr. kappen, Du. probably of xzoatw, Gr. to cut] 
Lo cut, to cut ſmall or mince ; as chapters and verſes are ſo chop'd 
WP minced, and ſtand ſo broken. Locke. 2. To cut with a quick blow); 
to chop off a head. 3. To devour eagerly, with up ; as, to chop 
meal. 4. To break into chinks ; as, chop'd hands. : 
o Cnor, verb neut. to do a thing with an unexpected motion; 
he wind ſs about, that is, changes ſuddenly. He chops at the 
e, and loſes the ſubſtance. L'Efrange. | | 
Wo Crore, verb af. [of ceapan, Sax. koopen, Du. to buy] to 
ace generally by an exchange, barter, or truck; as the chopping 
bargains. 2. To put' one thing in the place of another. 
. Affirm the trigons chop'd and chang d, 
1 The watry with the fiery rang d. Hudibras. : 
o o altercate, to bandy, to return one thing or word for another: 
tens of logic. by - 
ECnor vor, to light or happen upon. | | 
—_ C:or [pop or come] in ala: a | 
Coy. 1. A cut, a crack or cleft ; as, the chops in a wooden bowl. 
piece chop'd off. See Cyiy. Sir William Capel compounded 
een hundred pounds, yet Empſon would have cut another chop 
ot him, if the king had not died. Bacon. 3. A ſmall piece of 
commonly of mutton. | 
or- Church [old law term] an exchanging of benefices or churches 
een two perſons. 
or. nous [of cb and houſe] a houſe of entertainment, where 
of mutton are chiefly fold rezdy dreſſed. _ 1 8 
orm, Fr. a liquid meaſure, that contains, according to Lemery, 
Fn ounces and a half; alſo, in Scotland, a meaſure for a quart 


cheſter meaſure. | | | 
HOPPING, part. adj. [in this ſenſe, of uncertain etymology] an 
det frequently a Kt to infants, by way of ludicrous * 


dn of their ſturdineſs 3 imagined, by Skinner, to ſignify luſty, 
Near, Sax; by others, to mean a child that would bring money at 
uket ; perhaps a greedy hungry child, likely to live. Jobrſon. 
0 PPING-BLOCK For chip and Glock] a log of wood, on which 
thing is laid to be cut in pieces. \ 
HOPPING-KNIFE [of chop and knife] a knife with which cooks 
i their meat. A or oor under his girdle. Sidney. 
0PPINGS, a ſort of Venetian ſhoes, with very high heels, 
norrr [from bop] full of cracks or clefts. | 
Here nger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips, Sbaleſpeare. | 
an, 5 ON without a ' ſingular. 1. The mouth of 
b the nape 
mouth of any thing; as, 


hola. 
8 oral vicar, 5. e One who is admitted ivi | 

8 I vh to perform divine ſervice 
* 2. Compoſing a choir or 3 ſymphonies. 
"5% 3. Singing in a-choir. Coral ſeraphs ſung the ſecond day. 


3 province of Perſia, on the north-eaſt, adjoining to 
be, 3) this was the ancient BaQari: * 1 
late T i 30% actaria, and the native country 


U * 
4 


zu ritten cord; when its primitive fignification is pre- 
» rained. Joby] 3. The ing ny 


4 0 — 
- 


offenſive ; applied to words or actions; as ch 


wer of choice between dif- . 


uſed by the ancients with a double 


ſtring © pence, 


CHO 
Who moy'd. EY 
Their ſtops and chordr, was ſeen. Milton, 
2. A right line in geometry, which joins the two ends of any arch 
of a circle, otherwiſe called a fubtenſe, or it is one right line that cuts 
a circle into . . 6 | 
To Crorp [from the noun] to ſtring, to furniſh with chords. 
"The chorded ſhell. Dryden. 
 CrorDa, Lat. [xo29n, Gr.] 1. A bowel, a gut. 2. The ſtring of 4 
muſical inſtrument made of a gut. | 
CrorDa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 1. A tendon or nerve. 2. A pain» 
ful extenſion of the penis. | 8 

CoD Membrane Tympani [with anatomiſts] a nerve that comes 
from the third branch of the fifth pair, and is extended above the mem- 
brane of the tympanum or drum of the ear. Lat. 

CrorDa'esus [of yoedarbos, Gr.] griping or wringing pains of the 
ſmall guts; ſo that they being twilted, or their periſtaltic or worm- 
like motion being inverted, the ordure is thrown up at the mouth only. 
This diſtemper is alſo called by the names of ileus, iliaca paſſio, vol- 
vulus, and miſerere mi. 

CuorDa'Ta Gonorrhea, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a malady, when, to- 

ether with the effuſion of the ſemen, the urethra or urinary paſſage is 
ba like a bow, with pain. 9 f | 

Crorpe'e [from chorda, Lat. in ſurgery] an inflammation and 
contraction of the frœnum. | | 

CHORE'A Sandi Viti [i. e. St. Vitus's dance, ſo called becauſe this 
frenzy often ſeized on thoſe people that uſed annually to pay a viſit to 
the chapel of St. Vitus, near the city of Ulm in Sweden] a ſort of mad- 
neſs which anciently was very common among ſome people, thoſe 
who were affected with it ran up and down dancing night and day till 
they died, if they were not hindered by force. Why it ſhould be called 
a madneſs, I know not, unleſs from the ridiculous geſtures attending it: 
"Tis no more than a certain paralytic affection; and is accordingly dif 
arms by cold-bathing and cbalybeat medicines. Monita & Pracepta 

edica. Mead. : rh 

ChokETScof [of v., the country, and imoxore;, a biſhop] 
rural biſhops,. anciently appointed by the prime dioceſan. | 

CnoxE' us [xopu@-, Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin verſe; conſiſting 
llables, or elſe of two ſyllables, the one ſhort, the 


7 


of three ſhort y 
other long. 

Co'noES, or Gxo'RGEs, a town of Dauphiny, in France, about 6 
miles eaſt of Gap. | | | 

CHoria'mBic [of xo, Gr.] a foot in verſe conſiſting of four 
ſyllables, two long at each end, and two ſhort in the middle; as, 
ebrietat. 6 ; 5 

Cno'rION [ yopror or xwpior, of xwprw, Gr. to contain] the outmoſt 
membrane or {kin that covers the fœtus or child in the womb, being 
pretty thick and ſmooth within, but tough on the outhde, where 
the placenta ſticks. *_ 1 

Cro'rIsTER [chorifla, from chorus, Lat.] 1. A ſinging man or boy in 
a cathedral; uſually a finger of the lower order. 2. A ſinger in a con- 
cert. This ſenſe is moſtly confined to poetry. | 

With hollow throats; | : | 
The chorifters the joyous anthem fing: Spenſer. 

| Of airy chorifters a numerous train, Dryden, 

Cno'ro, or Cho us [in muſic prizes is when all the ſeveral 
parts of a pieee of mulic are performed together, which is commonly at 
the concluſion. a 

 Crnoropa'TEs [of xp, Gr. to over- run a country] a level 

| {quare in the form of a T. 
1 r. . corografo, It. rhorographus, Lat. 
a country, and yee@w, to deſcribe] a deſcriber 


CHo'ROGRAPHER | chorographer, 
of xwpoypapevs, of xwpE-, 
of particular countries. p | 4 
- CHoROGRA'PHICAL [of ia, of yweE-, a country, and - 
p, Gr. to 3 Pal woo of ape hoy 17 28 
their boundaries. A chorographical deſcription of this terreſtrial para- 
diſe. Rakigh: | 

CHoROGRA'PHICALLY, 
chorographical manner. 

. Cruo'RoGrRAPHY [chorographie, Fr. corografin, Tt. and Sp. chorogra- 
phia, Lat. xweoygatqa, of xp, a region, or country, ind yeaPu, Gr. 
to deſcribe] a part of geography which treats of the deſcription of 
be countries, or of one country or province, or laying down the 
undaries of particular provinces. Its object is leſs than that of 
geography, and greater than that of topography: ' _ | 
HOROGRAPHY, in painting or ſculpture, is repteſented by a wo- 
man in a habit of a changeable colour, plain and ſhort ; in her right 
hand a meaſuring ſquare, and in her left a pair of compaſſes. By \ 
ſide a globe, with ſome part of it deſigned. 

Her changeable habit denotes the different taking of fituations, as 
the ſhortneſs of it does their being taken briefly. The uſe of the inſtru- 
ment and compaſſes are obvious. 5 | 

Croro'rpEes Plexus, or Choroer'bes, the folding of the carotid 
artery in the brain, in which is the glandula pinealis; alſo the uvea tu- 


nica, which makes the apple of the eye. 

CHoRo'METRY | xwpopergia, of xwe@-, a country, and erg, Gr. 
to meaſure] the art of ſurveying, or meaſuring countries. 

Cho us, [Lat. of xo. Gr. 1. The company of fingers and dan- 
cers in a ge Pin, or of perſons ſinging js, ex in concert; a 
choir. The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus of ſingers. 
Dryden. 2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold what paſſes in the 
acts of 3 hay "ad Sj fing their ſentiments between the acts. 

For ſupply, ö 

: Admit me chorus to this hiſtory, Shakeſpeare. 

3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy. 4. Verſes of a ſong, in 
which the company join the finger. See Croro. | 

Cnoss in Aion [a (Horn, oh thing that has not a body; being 
only a right; as, an annuity, a covenant, a. bond, &c.  Chy/e in 
action may alſo be called _ in ſuſpence, as having no real exiſtence, 
and not being properly in poſſeſſion. 3 

Cnoss Local [a law term} a thing fixed to a place, as a mill, &c. 

Cao Tranftory [a law term] this is likewiſe called choſe in fo- 
as having no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſeſſion 
a thing that is moveable, or that may be carried from 'one place to 


3b _ | "Chigenn, 


according to the art of chorography, in a 


# 


er firſt Initiation into chri 


n 
Un osku, or Cuoss [irreg. imp. and part. paſſ. of to chooſe] See 
To Chooskx. | 3 Dae” 
Cuo“rziu, the frontier town of Moldavia, on the confines of Po- 
land, ' ſituated on the river Neiſter, and ſubject to the Turks. 


Cuovon [ceo, Sax. choucas, provincial Fr.] a bird like a jack- 
daw, but bigger, that frequents the rocks by the ſea- ſide. Hanmer. 


only the preſent /bordination of this truly divine and glo#ious s PIARITH to 
God's only-begotten ſon ; butalſo that he originally received his very ¶ Ence 

- from him. But to proceed: — Kings and prieſis were anointed as well as 
prophets : And accordingly we read in ſcripture, * God, even thy God, has 
ancinted THEE with the oil of glaaneſs above thy fellows;" ſo thata hREE· 
rol n character ſeems contained in the etymology of this word, when 
applied to Jeſas, the prophet, prieſt, and king; and under all, he is 
become the aUTHOR of eternal ſalvation to them that obey bim. 


** Cur1'sTLING, aun ſubſt. A name which the learned Mede gives, 


by way of contempt, to the new mediators, which the ſuperſtition of 
the fourth century introduced. See Bxanpeun. 5 
CugisT's, or CHyR18s-Creſs-Roxw, the alphabet, becauſe in chil- 
frens horn-books a croſs is generally put before it. 2 
To Cnr1'srexN [cniptman, Sax. ] 1. To baptize a perſon, to enter 
into the communion of the chriſtian church, to initiate into chriſtianity 
by water. 2. To name, to denominate in general. Chriſten the 
thing what you will, it can be no better than a mock millenium. Bur- 


nett Theory. 


.Curi'srENDOM [of chriſtian and the termination dom] all thoſe 
countries throaghout the world, where the chriftian religion is profeſ- 
fed; the collective body of chriſtians ; as, that is received over all chri- 
N N 1 ag 
\*  Anti-CnRIsTENDOM, noun /ubſt.” A word by which the judicious 
Mede, in his comment on the apocalypſe,” characteriſes all thoſe na- 
tions which adhere to the apaflate church of Rome, as ſupporting (in 
= judgment) a whole lem of religion dramerrically ofpo/.te to that of 
emu... eee. - Cy.) . 99 

CuRTTENINc, ſub}. oe the verb] the 

lanity, . 


ceremony of baptizing, 


Cunts TIAN, fab. [chretien, Fr. criftiane, It. chriſlian, Sp FR 

2 Lat. of Xa ave, Gr.] One who profeſſes the chrificy f 

igion. f "T6 : 

| OT 
ſtianity.,” 

A Cur1sTIan Name, the name which is given to a perſon abs 

tiſm at the font, diſtin& from the ſurname or gentilitious name. 


adj. [derived as the ſubſt.] of or pertaining t) c. 


Ciows have a reſemblance with ravens, daws, and choughs. Bacon. | 
Cuovrx [commonly pronounced and written jow/] the IP of a * Cur1'sTiani8M » [chriftianiſme, Fr. chriflianiſmus, Lat.] | q, ( 
bird. The choule or crop, adhering into the lower fide of the bill, and chriſtian religion. 2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity, F Pet 
ſo deſcending by the throat, is a bag or ſachel. Brown. CuxisriAxIT Y [chretiente, Fr. chriſtianitas, Lat.] the reg 
To Cnousk, or To CyHowst So original of this word is much chriſlians. | : 
doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it from the French, ger, to CHRIST-CHURCH, a borough town of Hampſhire, at the cf 
laugh at, or joue her, to wheedle ; and from the Teutonic, ren, to prat- the Avon and Stour, and was therefore anciently called Thyy,, 
tle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, without etymology, bourne ; but had its preſent name from a collegiate church, bulk C 
Jobnſon. Probably bf gayer, Fr. to banter] 1: To cheat, to cozen, in the time of the Weſt Saxons, and firſt called Trinity, bur afteryy; 
to defraud, to trick, to impoſe upon. | Chriſt-church. It is 100 miles from London, and ſends two mente 
; Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o'er, to parliament. . 3 g 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryden, CuRISTIA"hITATS Curia [an old law term] the court chriſian g 
2. With of before the thing defrauded. £7 | eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, in oppoſition to the civil court or ly tis 
When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc'd, nal, alſo ſtiled curia domini regis. ' | | 
And ſows of ſucking pigs are chous'd, Hudibras. To Cur1'sTIanitze [from chriſtian] to make chriſtian, to cons 
A Cuovse, or A Cyowss [from the verb. This word is derived to chriſtianity. The principles of Platonic philoſophy as it i; ws 
by Henſhaw from #:aus or chiaus, a meſſenger of the Turkiſh court, 3 Dryden. 5 | 
who, ſays he, is little better than a fool} 1. A cheat, ſham, or HRI'STIANLY [of chriſtian] after a Chriſtian manner, 
trick. 2. A filly fellow, a bubble, a tool, who may eaſily be impoſed CHRIST's-Thorn, or CHRIS TJ Wort, a plant that flouriſbes abr 
upon, a mere bubble. ; Chriſtmas ; ſo called, as Skinner fancies, becauſe the thorns hr 
| A ſottiſh chouſe, | ſome likeneſs to a crofs. It hath. long ſharp. ſpines ; the flouer b 
Who can a thief has rob'd his houſe, 5 five leaves in the form of a roſe, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like 
Applies himſelf to cunning men. Hudi bras. bonnet, having a ſhell almoſt globular. This is by many peiſom in 
To CHOW TER, to mumble and mutter as ſtubborn children do. poſed to be the plant from which our Saviour's crown of thons ww 
' CurewmniTz; or CHREMNITS, the principal of the mine-towns in compoſed. Miller. | | 
Upper Hungary, about” 68 miles north-eaſt of Preſburg ; ſubject to Cur1sTia"Na, a town of Norway, in the province of Ag 
the houſe of Auſtri a. „ | fituated on a bay of the ſea, 100 miles north of Gottenburg, e year 
CRISN e e Lat. of yaoun, Gr. an unguent, from bio, to CHRISTIANO'PLE, a port- town of Sweden, on the Baltic Sea, int in the 
anoint] 1. Unction. It is only applied to ſacred ceremonies. Chriſt's territory of Blecking, and province of South Gothland, 1 nix ( 
eternal prieſthood denoted eſpecially by his anction or chriſm. Hammond. north-eaſt of Carelſcroon. 5 
2. A compoſition of oil and balſam conſecrated by a biſhop, to be uſed * ChRSTIANsBURO, a Daniſh factory oñ the gold coalt of Af i 
in the ceremonies of baptiſm, confirmation, extreme unction, corona- near Acra. e 55 c by 
tions, Sc. See BayTisM and RIT Es. | | CnR1'sTIANSTADT, a town of Sweden, on the river Helles in i» Irther u 
CuRIsMA'LE [in old records] a chriſom cloth laid over the face ofa territory of Blecking, and province of South Gothland, 4; mils v6 WE Cs 0; 
child at baptiſm. 5 | of Carelſeroon. | an uni, 
Cnsi'sMATIS Denarii, chriſom pence, money paid to a biſhop by Cx sTMAS [g. 4. Chrifti Miſa, i. e. the maſs of Cluil] a f. cellent 
the pariſh clergy for their chriſm, which is conſecrated at Eaſter for val celebrated on the 25th day of December, in commemoration * onogr aj 
the year enſuing. Lat. = the birth of Chriſt, by the particular ſervice of the church, HRON 
CHr1'sMATORY, a veſſel in which the chriſm is kept. ' ChrisTMAs-Box [from chriſimas and box] a box in wiich lit chrono. 
 Curr'som [of y2ops, Gr.] an unction of infants, an ancient cu- preſents are collected at Chriſtmaſs. Gay uſes it. illed in, 
ſtom of anointing children as ſoon as they were born, with ſome aro- CHR18TMAS-FLOWER, A ſpecies of hellebore. = CHron 
matic unguent, and putting on their heads a cloth dawbed with it, Cnarsri'colisr [chriſticola, Lat.] a worſhipper of Chr, 1 boy. 
this was worn till they accounted them ſtrong enough to endure bap- Chriſtian. . = _ bs CHroNo 
tiſm, which being performed, it was left off. Hence formerly in the CuRIsTOHORIANA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb Sent Cui HRONO 
bills of mortality ſuch infants who die before baptiſm were called pher. i | dba 
chriſoms. | e CnxrsroLYTES [of xa5@-, Chriſt, and Ap, Gr. to reſolver di F CHRoNno' 
' Car1'som, or Cyxvsom-Chth, the face-cloth or piece of linen, laid ſome wild and greatly miſguided Chriſtians (fo called, as is H.. of vs 
upon the head of a child that was newly baptized, which of old time poſed) from their «ſolving Chriſt; by maintaining that he deſcer Womnpuring « 
was a cuſtomary due to the prieſt of the pariſh. 3 N into hell body and ſoul, and that he left both there, afcending 1 reſerving 6 
CnRISOM Calf, a calf killed before it is a month old. | ven with his divinity alone: I remember Irenæus tells us 0 one ee beginnir 
Cukisous, ſet in the bills of mortality as a diſtemper, to ſignify cient heretics, whoſe ſcheme bore ſome kind of reſemblance to [ju Wingdoms ar 
children that die within the month. When the convulſions were but THeocoxy : and I could almoſt have ſaid, the authors 0 " ion, be. 
few, the number of chriſoms and infants was greater. Graunt, hypotheſis (if there were ever ſuch) were as much oblig'd _m_—@ CET 
CHRIST {XPIETOE, Gr. 1. . anointed] the name of the ever mer; ho tells us, that Ulyſſes, when viſiting the infernal 111 contentic 
| bleffed redeemer of the world: And which perhaps is beſt explained converſed there with the form of Hercules; while Hercules 5% BR we), 43 
by comparing its etymology with the following texts, Daniel ix. 24, was regaling with the gods in heaven. | Winch that ju 
Acts x. 38. ohn ili. 34. All which paſſages ſeem to refer to the ef- Tor de per bictοοντ H HeaxAntn, f _ of fa 
fuſion of the Holy Spirit on our Saviour's perſon in his incarnate ſtate. EiowAoy auTog os juer abaruroos brook E ſo fixing the 
Tho' (to prevent miſtake) it may not be improper to obſerve, that Tepreras in han, xa 1x3 xanNoPupor HE | n 
how much ſoever our Lord, in his pre-exiſtent ſphere and ſtation, ſu n- ee BOOTY Fs OA. Lib. u.! father of h 
paſſed a// other beings, whom Gop produced by him: yet, when be- See BumtceLLi and ApRIANISTS. ber l 4 4 ft ante 
coming man, and when made (for our ſakes) a /ittle lower than the an- CHrr'sToPHERs, or ST. CHRISTOPHERS, one of the Carb pr” HRONO'M] 
gels, he came, like all other prophets of God, under the conduct of the to which Columbus gave his Chriſtian name. It is about * | — for ti 
2 SPIRIT, by whom himſelf (during his abode on earth) was long, and ſeven broad; and has an high mountain in - a0 N erte. 
lied, by whom he taught, and caf out devils. And yet, when alluding from whence ſome rivulets have their rife, It is a Brit = 1 3 ME 
to his ſtate of exaltation, he ſays of this very Spirit; But when the produces ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, &c. and lies about 8 uum ton 
| Coniforter is come, 'whom I'll sEND from the Father: And again, He welt of Antegua. | | | | 0 50 NOSCC 
ſhall glorify me; for he ſhall RECELVE of mine, and fhew it unto yon. Ciro'ma [xgupe, Gr] colour. 2. . ones Is Wam od 
All that the FaTHER has is mine. From theſe and the like texts, the CnRoma [in muſic] a graceful way of ſinging with qu3 i HRY SALTS 
ancients inferred (as biſhop Pearſon on the creed obſerves, p. 324) not trilloes, | "xt Pur in the n 


me as Aurelia 


Cuxou [with rhetoricians] a colour, it apparent cl 
c 


a ſet off or fair Fi 
The chroma, with Dionyſ. Halicarn. is that figure which © oF 


* the ſpeaker intends; but where alſo elegance [evmpeni®t any les A 
uiſite. Dionyſ. Halic. Ed. Sylburg. Tom. II. p. 43˙ |, VIEG: on 
? Can [in palating the. colouring. The third put #9 e gan rn 
ing is called the chromatic or colouring. Dryden. "od G flowery 
 CuromaTiC' [chromatique, Fr. cromatico, It. chromatic» 1 1 . RYSELE CI 
maticus, Lat. of xoharireg, Gr.] 1. Relating to colou!. 3 yu ew ing 
relating to an ancient ſpecies thereof, now unknown: whi "ke te 75s SEUS [| 
to ſome, conſiſts in keeping the-intervals cloſe, ſo as to in 0 ned arts | 
lody the ſofter and ſweeter. He never touch'd . 11 cad, beit 
truly chromatic and enharmonie manner as upon that 0 ub. 
buthnot and Pope. Dionyſ. Halicar. makes theſe to be i 
melody, ab/olutel, diſtin? from one another; The cug 
writers, ſays he, both change the manners [ rhorvt by 1 va bei 
Dorian, the Phrygian, the guian, into their ſong; an emal 
dies, by making 3 ſometimes enbarmonic, ede II. p 
ſometimes diatonic. Dion. Halicarn. Ed. Sylburg a 1 leadant {at 
mar Py [chromatica, Lat.] a delightful an P 
muſic, | þ 


— 5 . eg 
CHro'MaTISM [xeupahop®:, Gr.] the natural colour an 
any thing. 8 dune or c 
- /CHrRoMaTINM {with phyſicians] the-natural t 
the blood, ſpittle, urine, Se. | colour, 
Cn TATA [ xgupaloygafray of RH. fp ainting l 
Gr. to defcribe] à treatiſe of colours z "alſo; the at f 
lours, EH: LOT £25, Rock, A 


1 * *, - * 
=] , N = uy l & 2 
1 Sw +7 "hs . # IF £4 * , 

_ 


C HR 


Cusn oMATOPB'rA [xgupeloroa, Gr.] the art of making or mixing 
und compounding colours. 27231 ſ 

"One 8 ee Lat. 4 gonαe- , of x Gr. time] of or 
pertaining to time, or that is of long continuance. | 

| roam Sante [ chronique, Fr, cronico, It. chronicus, Lat. of XeomxE-, 
Gr.] of or pertaining to time, or that it is of long continuance. | 
Curonicat Diſeaſes [with phyſicians] are ſuch diſtempers ns do 


tient lingers on and continues many ears; as. the gout, ſtone, drop- 
ſy, Sc. A chronical diſtemper is of length. RA N 
enso'vicalxEss [of chronical] quality o being of long conti- 
i NUANCE, ; 
; Cnro'nicue [chronique, Fr. cronica, It. chronica, Sp. chronyck, Du. 
enick, Ger. chronicon, Lat. ggonnor, Gr. of gore. time] 1. A re- 
Tiſter or account of events, according to the order of times, or of 
ings done from time to time. 
"Tis a chronicle of day by day, _ 
Not a relation for a breakfaſt. Shakeſpeare, 
A hiſtory ; as; the Iriſh and Britiſh chronicles. 7 . R 
Fo CxroncLe. [ croniguer, Fr.] 1. To record in a chronicle or hi- 
ory; as, to chronicle kings. 2. To regiſter; to record in general. 
= He that is ſo yok'd by a fool, | 0 ITEC. 
Methinks ſhould not be chronicled for wife; Shakeſpeare. _ 
= C:zoncrer [from chronicle] a writer of chronicles, a recorder of 
eents in order of time. Gathering chroniclers. Donne. 


cooks in the Old Teftament ; but which the /ep:zagint verſion calls the 
ment, viz. of the two books of Kings. 
Cayro'noDix [of xeor®- and d, Gr. to ſhew] a ſort of dial or 
ſtrument to ſhew the paſſing away of time. 5 i 
Cxro'nNoGRam [of yeor®-, time, and yerwux, Gr. a letter] a ſort 
f verſe in which the figurative letters being joined together, make up 
ee year of our Lord; an inſcription, including the date of any action, 
in the following example: | | 
| Gloria lauſq; Deo ſxCLorUM. in ſæc/ la ſunto. 

= CironocRa'MMATICAL [of chronogram] belonging to a chrono- 
am. A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not only this year 
660, but numerical letters enough to reach above a thouſand years 
rther until the year 2867. Havel. ; 
—_ CironockammMa'TisT, a writer of chronograms. There are fo- 

pign univerſities where, as you praiſe a man in England for being an 

cellent philoſopher or poet, it is an ordinary character to be a great 
Pr onogrammatifſt, Addiſon: . | | Vo ; 
 Cirono'Locer or CyRono'LoGIST [chrono/ogifte, Fr. cronologiſta, 
. chronologiſta, Lat. of Xxęoroο ee, of Xeove., and x, Gr.] one 
illed in, or a writer of chronology. 1 
_ C:ironoLo'cicat [of chronologius, Lat.] pertaining to chrono- 


L | 9 6 p 12 Wt a : + 0 
= CironoLo'cically, according to chronology. 


* 


= Cirono'Locy, chronologie, Fr. cronologia, It. and Sp: chronolagia, 
Wat. of yeorooyie, of g2or;; time, and %; Gr: a word, 2 

nputing time from the creation of the world for hiſtorical uſes, and 
eſerving an account of remarkable tranſactions, fo as to date truly 
e beginnings and ends of the reigns of princes, the revolutions of 
adoms and empires, ſignal battles.” Sc. All nations, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, before they began to keep exact accounts of time, have been 
one to raiſe their antiquities ; and this humour has been promoted by 
Wc contentions between nations about their originals. Newton's Chro- 
K plogy, 43. And this is one ground or reaſon, out of many, on 
Which chat judicious Writer has made ſo conſiderable a change in fixing 
e date of facts preceding the war between the Greeks and Perſians; 


L une of nature, with aſtronomy, with sAcRED hiſtory, with Herodotus, 
ec father of hiſtory, and with 2z/e/f;” [See Trojan War.] But—Haud 


ie tantas componere lites. | 


n — 4 CYRONO'METER [of x2or®-, time, and Ae, Gr. meaſure] an in- 
0 5 qument for the exact menſuration of time; as, a pendulum chronome- 
mad . Derbam. 7 e | | > a 

oo CuHRono'METRUM, Lat. [of g. and jwelew, Gr.] the ſame as a 
0 8Þ ndulum to meaſure time with. 


Cxro'noscoee [of xg@-, time, and oxor®-, a mark] the fame as 
pendulum to meaſure time. 2 B 
Cunx'saLis, Lat. from x2vo©-, Gr. gold, becauſe of the golden 
blour in the nymphæ of ſome inſects; with naturaliſts] 5 the 
me as Aurelia, the ſame as the nymph of butterflies 1 moths; the 
fl apparent change of the maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. 
CunrsalnõοrRUn [of Xęuœos, gold, and a&gyveron, Gr. filver] a tri- 
5 levied on courteſans, c. | | 
HRYSA'NTHEMUM- [of xevoa39;u}, Gr.] a plant having ſhinin 
low flowers ; crow-foot or gold knaps. | 0 | " : 
| CHRYSELE CTRUM [of xevoos, gold, and au, Gr. amber] amber 
A golden or yellow colour. | | ; | 
ry x vs [of xevou®-, Gr.] a ſortof comet 
ursteris [of voellig, Gr.] gold foam, the foam that riſes from 
| — lead, being of a yellow colour like gold. 
_ StT1s, Lat. ihe herb milfoil or yarrow, . Res. 
WO YSOBERVLLUS, Lat. [of yeugo; and Bei Wag, Gr.] 4 | 
= ſtone that ſhines like 204. * at A Ker e 1 e 
; "RYSOCA ron [of xpuooxaproy, Gr.] a kind of ivy, whoſe ber- 
| 8 of golden A 05 „ 4 8 FF whoſe ber 
SOSERAU'N1US Palors, Lat. 
er, fame us pulyi fulminans:. F 
| *%9 COLLA, at. [xgvooxuna, of x2vo0;, gold, and xc, Gr. 
nd folder a mineral like a pumice ſtone, found in copper, 
Wering wry mines; one ſort of which is called borax, and uſed for 
es cours Lat, [of xgvoo;, and xopn, Gr. the hair] the herb 
r n 8 2 
Cu yg nut, Lat. { Xevoarnexarsy, Gr.] a kind of orach, .* 
thine, 1 MPts, Lat, Lo UToARpTiGy Gr.] 'A 


ae by N n precious one 
Cuny'so night like a fire; but looks pale by dax. 
t, d. and per TI0'LITHES, Lat. [cbryſolite, Fr. griſolito, It. 


\ 


ort. of >22vooX490;, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a tranſ- 


not come preſently to a height and terminate; but in which the pa- 


gold. 


CnRONMCIES [of xcorre, of x go., Gr. time] the name of two 


Cuno ies Cchronolagicu; Lat.] books which treat of chrono- 


] the art of 


o fixing them, fays he, p. 8, as to make chronology ſuit with the 


H U 


parent gold colour with green; a chryſölite. The chry/oliie was a fine 
5 low ; the modern topaz. Criſp. The modern chry/c/ite is of a 
uſky green with a caſt of yellow. Wo:dward, | 
CaRYsoPOE'lA, Lat. [of xgvoc;, and row, Gr. to make] the art of 
making gold. | | 1 
_ Caurys0'PrAsUs, Lat. [Xevoonpacoc, of xevoo;; and reac, Gr. 4 
leek] a e ſtone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. The 
tenth a chry/apraſus. Revelations. Not unlike the modern chryſolite; 
but of a deeper green and yellow. Criſp. | 


Cur vyso” 


PTERUS, Lat. [of xevocs and e, Gr ] a kind of topaz, 
Curys0'sPAsTUs, Lat. I xgucocmagos, Gr.] a precious ſtone; 

ſprinkled as it were with gold ſand. 

. CHRYSO'SPERMON, Lat. [ xyevooontewer, Gr.] the herb ſemper 

vivum. 
CHRYSOSPE'RME, Lat. 

the ſeed of gold. | TE 

Currso'sPs1s, Lat. [of xevoo; and o, Gr.] a precious ſtone Ike 


[of xgvo0;, gold, and oe, Gr. the' ſeed] 


4 


Caryso'Rcnrs [with phyſicians] an abſconding of the teſticles in 
the belly. I take this to be a corruftion of the word chryplorchis, of 
*purT@, to hide, and opxis, a teſticle. | | 

Curyso'THALEs [in botany] the leſſer fort of wall 
penny- wort. 9 | 

CRYSTAL. See CRYSTAL. 1 SEES | 

. ChrysTaL [in heraldry] in blazonry by precious flones is ſome- 
times allowed a place among them, tho it is not properly one; and is 
uſed inſtead of argent or filver, and moſt frequently pearl. | 

CHRYSTA'LLINE Humour [Lat. of xevsarnD., of xo, Gr. 
gold] the tranſparent humour of the eye. 

CuRysv'LCa [of xpuo©», gold, and e, Gr. to draw] a water with 
which refiners waſh gold of when mixed with other metals; agu 
fortis; alſo a chymical liquor which diſſolv@ gold. £ 
Cavs [from cop, Sax. a great head. Skinner.] a ſort of river fiſfi 
at has a great head; a chevin. The chu is in prime from Mid- may 
to Candlemas; but beſt in winter. Vallon. eee PAAEAE 

Cavs [cob, Sax. a jolt-head] a great headed, chub cheeked fe!- 
low; likewiſe, among ſharpers, an ignorant, unexperienced game- 
ſter. Both low ſenſes. f | | | 

Cav'sseD, adj. [from chub] big headed, like a chub. | 

Chvu'BsEDNEss [of chi] the quality of having full cheeks. 

CuUnMESSA HITES, or CHUPMEsSAHITES, a Mahometin ſect, 
who believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true meſſiah, the 1.5 
deemer of the world, but without rendering him any public or de- 
clared worſhip. Paul Rycaut (from whom this account is in part ta 
ken) flatters himſelf with hopes, that is ſect may, in time, prepare 
the way for the admiſſion of chriſtianity among the Turks : but, I fear, 
there is no great proſpect of it, tl thole ovsTacLEs 2gainſt the con- 
verſion both of Mahometans and Jeaus, reterred to under tht: word 
Caaba or Caba, are removed out of the way. See CA ABA, Fir Cavsr, 
and ATTz1BUTEsS {nc mmunicatle, _ 8 

Chuck [from the verb] 1. The voice or call ofa hen. He made the 
chuck that people uſe to make to chickens when they call them. Temple, 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chickin or cick. Come, 
your promiſe... What promiſe, chuck ? Shakeſpeare. 3. A ſudden {mall 
Noife. 4. Among boys, a play, at which the money falls with a 
chuck or ſudden noiſe into the hole beneath, Arbuthnot uſes it, 

To Chuck, verb neut. [A word, probably, formed in imitation 
of the found that it expreſſes, or, perhaps, corrupted from chick. 
Jobnſon] 1. To make a noiſe like a hen calling her Bikers, 10 
cry like a partridge. 3. To give a 
to make the Ss. Arie together, 
Congreve. | g . 
To Cuvex, verb act. to call, us a hen calls her young. 
Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call 
Io ghuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden. 


A 


penny-royal, 


9 9 


genre blow under the chin, fo as 
Chuck the infant under the Chin, 


* 


To Cav'ckLE, to burſt out every now and then into 
as by, fits and ſtarts. 3 
Io Cuv'ckTLE, verb neut. [ Ichaecken, Du. ] to laugh vehemently, 
3 convulſively. She chutkled when a baud was cartel. 

rior. , | 3 Rok ee, Ih 

To Cavckte, werb ad. [from chuck] 1. To call, às a hen does her 
young. If theſe birds are within diſtance, here is that will chach/z 
them together. Dryden. 2. To cocker, to fondle. Your confeſſor, 
that parcel of holy guts and garbidge, he muſt chuckle you, and moan 
you. Dryden. 0 | | ho ie e 
A Cav'cxLE, or Cn KLE Head, a noiſy, rattling, empty fellow); 
a low word. 4 | | ' | 

Cav'sr [probably from to chew. Jobnſon.] an old word, as it 
Cowes for forced meat. Chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat. 

acon. f 

CHv'DLEIGH, a market town of Devonſhire, near the river Teign, 
182 miles from London. It is noted particularly for giving title of 
baron to the noble family of Clifford, ever ſince the reign of Charles 


laughter, to 


the ſecond. | | 
A Cnurr [a word of uncertain derivation, perhaps corrupted fron 
chub, or derived from t«yf, Wel. a ſtock. Jobn/ox.] a coarſe, fat head- 
ed, blunt clown, a clowniſh fellow. FT 5 
Hang ye, gorbelly' d knaves, are you undone?? 
No, ye fat chuſi, I would your ftore were here. Shake/peare. 
Cav'eriLy [from buffy} ſurlily, in a churliſh manner.” | 
- Cyvu'rrinsss [from chuffy] clowniſhneſs, ſurlineſs. OY 
Cav'eey.[from <vf] blunt, furty, fat; alſo rough, clowniſh, rude 
nun [chom, Armoric, to live together] a chamber-fellow to a ſtu- 
dent at the univerſity, _ | © HW: VOPR act 
Cnuu [among the vulgar] tobacco to che. 
Cubus, a thick, ſhort piece of wood, leſs than a block; as, a 
c of wood, Moxon. SP e PSS EN 
. Cavacx [kerch, Du. and L. Ger. kerche, H. Ger. kyrichia, Su. chirich, 
eut. cypic, cince, Sax. ofxvgiaxn, Gr. ſcil. awe. Ile. the Lord's houſe} 
1% A temple built and conſecrated to the honour of God, ſet apart for 


* 


divine worſhip. Church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord's 
houſe. Hooker. 2. A particular aflembly or congregation of chriſtian peo- 


die under the care of a miniſter ; or, as it is much better defined by our 
articles, * A congregation of Faithful men, in which the pure av 


of God is preached, and the /acraments be du/y adminiſtered, according 
; | . © hb abs < Ie 


ö 


20 Paier deer in all thoſe things 
to the ſame.” Had you asked any ol 


came over to them from theſe quarters, 


ſome places, it is the pope and a general council, Watts. 


Aafi- Cnunch, noun fab. A church oppoſite to the true church of 


Chriſt. Mede. PEN | ; = 
The nearer the Cavacn, the farther from God. 


Fr. Pres dt I Egliſe, hin de Dieu. Spoken to thoſe who neglect an 
advantage when they might eaſily have it. The Italians ſay likewiſe : 
 wicino alla chieſa, lontana da Dio. It is likewiſe hit in the teeth of 
thoſe, who living near the church, or having every opportunity of 


Wy >. divine ſervice, do yet neglect it. 


7 Cavrtn a Woman, to perform, with her, the office of returning 
thanks in the church, for any fignal deliverance, particularly recovery 
dut of childhed.. 7 | 
Cavaci Militan?, the aſſemblies of the faithful throughout the earth. 
Cavrcn Triumphant, the church or company, ſuppoſed to be of 


the faithful already in glory. See BZATtric Viſion. 


Greek Cnunchzs, or Eaftern Cnuxchzs, the churches of all thoſe 
countries formerly ſubjdct to the Greek or Eaſtern empire. 
Latin or Weftern Cuurxcuss, comprehends all the churches of 
France, Spain, Italy, Africa, the north, and all other churches where 
has lagguage, or rather in countries belonging the 


the Latins carried 
Weſtern empire. 


Church ſin architecture] a large building, extended in length with 


nave, choir, iſles, * belfroy, &c. 


Catholic Chuck, the whole dy of the faithful, throughout the 


% 


whole world, of which Chriſt is hea 


Simple Cuuxcn, one which has only a nave and a choir, with iſles; 
that which has a row of porticoes in form, with vaulted galleries, and 


has a chapel in its ere e 
nuch in a 


eccleſiaſtical authority. 


Cnhuxch- AER [from church and ale] a wake or feaſt, commemo. 
ratory of the dedication of the church. For the chwrch-ale two young 
men of the pariſh are yearly choſen to be wardens, who make collec- 
tion among the pariſhioners of what proviſion it pleaſeth them to be- 


ftow. Carew. 


_Cxvacy-aTTIRE [from church and attire] the habit in which men 
officiate at divine ſervice. Church-attire, which with us is uſed in 


public prayer. Hooker. 


Cnuxch-AurRHORITY [of church and authority] eccleſiaſtical power, 


ſpiritual juriſdiction. Atterbury uſes it. 


 Cauncu-BURJAL [of church and burial] burial according to the 
rites of the church. e biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſ- 


tians, after their death, be not denied church-burial, Ayli fe. 


_ CyvRcH-FOUNDER, he that builds or endows a church. Emperors 


and biſhops in thoſe days were church-founders. Hooker. 


Cuuxch-uax [of church and man] 1. A cle an, one that mi- 


niſters in ſacred things. 2. An adherent to the church of England. 


CuvnRcnesser, or CHurcy-scor [g. 4. churches ſeed] 2 certain 
meaſure of ſeed, which anciently every man ought to give to the 


church on St. Martin's day. 


Cnuxcx Service, the common-prayer, collects, &c. uſed in the 


church, 

Cnuxen Service, was firſt ſung in Engliſh in the time of king Ed- 
ward VI. in the year 15.48, who purſuing the reformation his Father 
had begun, commanded it ſo to be. FD 5 
_ Cyurcu-sTRETTON, a market town of Salop, 131 miles from 
London. . | wh by 
. . Cayrcu-Wardens, officers annually choſen by the miniſters and 


veltry, to take care of the church, church- yard, pariſh accounts, c. 


to take notice of the behaviour of the pariſhioners, and to preſent 


eccleſiaſtical court. 5 

CHURCH-YARD, [of church and yard] the ground adjoining to the 
church, in which the dead are 9 * ne | 
Cn unt [canl, or ceopl, Sax. a clown, karel, Du. kerl, H. Ger. 


or, as Caſaubon will, of «ze@-, Gr. a youth, carl, in Ger. is ſtrong ; 


ruſtics being always obſerved to te frong yodled. ohnſon} 1. A ruſtic, 
a countryman, a labourer. One of the baſer fort they call chars. 


| Spenſer. 2. An ill-natured, moroſe, ſurly, ill bred man. A charts 


courteſy rarely comes but for gain or falſhood. Sidney, 3. A ſelfiſh 
perſon, a covetous perſon, a niggard. TY FA RE Te OR 
O (hurl, drink all, and ſeave no friendly drop 

To help me after. Shakefbeare. x e 


s 2 


4. Wich our Saxon anceſtors, a free tenant at will. 


| To put the Cavs (carl, or clown) upon the gentleman. 
To drink ſmall beer after ſtrong, or ale after wine. 1 
_, Cnv'rLiIn (ceonlire, Sax. ] 1. Clowniſh, ill-natured, ſurly, harſh, 
rou h, brutal, unkind ; as, a churliſb anſwer to any queſtion ; a churl- 
14 beaſt. 2. Selfiſh, niggardly. The man was chris. 1 Samuel. 
3. [Applied to things] croſs-grained, .unmanageable, not yielding. 
The body of the metal will be hard and charkh, Bacon. Churlifþ 
clay. Mortimer. 4. Iutractable, vexatious. Spain found the war 
eburliſs and longſome. Bacon. e ee ee 

Cav'sL184Ly [of chris] clowniſhly, rudely, brutally. * Howel 


hey on TEL [cyplipnexpe, Sax.] fſurlineſs, ill- ne < 
„FE . 


Cunuan [more properly chirm. from the Sax. cynme, a “ Am⁰,,0nr 
| "Noiſe, as, tochirre, is to co as a turtle. Tobnſen] a confuſed noiſe or 
ſound. Us was convey d to the tower with the charm of a thouſand. 


that of necellity are tequilite To Civxx [cennan, Sax. kernen or keemen, Du. O. and I. Ce 
the primitive chriſtians, whe- 1 
ther the aſſemblies of the Baſilidians, Marcionites, or Cerinthians, 

were churches of Chriſt ? they would have anſwered © No; — but 

nurſeries of the moſt execrable errors. [See BasiLipians, Cerin- 

THIANs, &c.] And, accordingly, wn mers rebaptized all that 
ill the biſhop of Ron, by his 
influence, made a change here, as he has done in many other ancrent 
cuſtoms. The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large fair build- . | 
ing where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word (by a boid kind of nimbly ; called alſo a fancricket. 
catachreſis) means only a ſynod of biſhops or of preſbyters; and, in 


reel Croſs, one, the length of whoſe croſs is equal to 
that of the nave, in which form moſt of the Greek churches are built. 

Cnuxcn is uſed frequently in conjunction with other words; as, 
ebureb. member, the member of a church; charch-powwer, ſpiritual, or 


ſuch prom as commit offences, appertaining to the juriſdiction of the 


/ © CicartRI'sanT, fact. U 


beck in the coat oF # 


Cnc 


1. To ſhake any thing with a violent motion. Chur 'd in his teeth th 

— venom roſe. * * e mn 2 in a chum I 

order to make butter.. churning of milk bringeth forth h. 

ye 4 . 8 123 Ty mY 

Cnunx [properly c m cenene, Sax. kerne, or þ 

O. and L. Ger. ] a veſſel wherein butter is made, by a long wag 0 b 

lent agitation. | p 
nua Worm [of cynnan, Sax. to turn] an inſect that turn; abou 


- Cav'san, or Cyrv'xan, an iſland on the eaſtern coaſt of (1; 
near the province of Chekiam, 2 
To Cuusk. See To Cnoosz. | 
Cnu'sisrax, a province in the ſouth-weſt part of Perſia, boyyy 
by the gulph of Perſia on the ſouth, and by the province of Evra, 
—_— on the — Fg 5 
HYLA'CEOUs [from chhyle ing to chyle, conſiſting of ch. 
as, the gr va as x 2 5 5 99 
Crx (chile, Fr. chilo, It. cuilo, Sp. chylus, Lat. of xv xe, Gr, wi 
naturaliſts] is a white juice in the ſtomach and bowels, which proceeds 
a light and eaſy diſſolution of the victuals. It is in fact the fnery 
more nutritious part of the aliment, which is received into the lan 
veſſels, &c; whoſe orifices have a communication with the boye,, 
while the graſſer parts are thruſt forward in order to their expulionz 
the anus. Monroe does not account for the entring of the yy 
theſe ducts by a mere mechanic power, ** for, if ſo, ſays he, it ol 


SC I CH 
5 

A I CH 
ICHC 


be done equally in dead animals as in /iving z it will indeed in fa ty. IT 
but not in men and quadrupeds] but by that power, by which 4] 1 Dr'cu 
vegetable kingdom nike in their juices, which we call az5orpr1qy,! a, Poi 
ſay, whilſt in a /iving ſtate; for all depends on life.” He neu, To Cr 
that this wonderful proceſs in the body is performed in much the (x; ake t 
manner as the extreme fibres of the roots of plants i»nbibe their ui. he port 
riſhment from the ground: nor will a dead plant produce any {y 2 kd, as! 
ſorption or circulation. | | cur, 

_ CayLira'crovs [of chylus and facio, Lat.] cauſing chylifctt, nels. 
CHyLierica'"TION ber. chilificazione, It.] the action or ficuly d it mig 

changing the food into chyle. 2 

Curriracrivys [from chy/us and facio, Lat. to make] having tk Fleur. 
power of making chyle. | 35 ccur⸗ 
Currorog“ rie [from xva@-, chyle, and woicw, to make) hig _ a 
the power or office of making chyle, chylofactive. Ihe force of th DE: 
chylopoetic organs. Arbuthnot. —.. | 0, 
CuxTo'sis [in phyſic] the action whereby the aliment i convert this G 
into chyle. Lat. 5 word c. 
Cu Lous from chli] conſiſting of chyle, partaking of cyl viating | 
Milk is the chy/ous part of an animal already prepared. rtutou!. aui 
Curus [xvun, Ur.] the ſame as chyle, tho ſome diltinguil i rs, exc 
tween chyle and chyme, and reſtrain chyme to the maſs of tood ii Wc of the 
in the ſtomach. J n | mad 
CHYME'RE, a kind of coat or jacket; alſo a herald's coat of am Juice of ; 
Cuay'm1a [Lat. of xv, Gr. to melt] is a reſolution of nin b. = I 
Wide 


dies into their elements; and again, when it can be done, coagulati EY 5 
or redintegration of the ſame elements into the bodies which e e hall 


ſtituted before ; there are two parts of it, ſolution and coagulaton Ws 
the addition of the Arabic particle a/, it is called alchymy. Ser 4 B.. 4 
enn "2 red | . : þ1 DERIST 
Cay'mica, or Caymica'Lia [Lat. of xh, of xv, Gr.) nec ' Aa {es it. 
prepared by chemiſts, to be taken in a leſs or more grateful qui | 3 
tity. | e a 
Parten! [chymigque, Fr. chimico, It. quimico, Sp. ym 1 Bile 7 ; 
pertaining to chymiſtry. See CEMICAI. | * 222 
Cuxuical Fhwers, the ſubtiler parts of bodies ſeparated fon all. beer 
more groſs by ſublimation in a dry ſorm. Winans. ; 
CnY'MICALLY [from chymical}] in a chymical manner. | WE LING 
 Cay'misT [chymiſte, Fr. alquimifta, Sp. chymicus, Lat.) one Wizncs, a. 
practiſes or is verſed in the art of chymiſtry, See CxzMtsT- * 1n-proceflic 
Cuy'misTRY [xvpc, of xvuE-, Gr. a juice, or the pure! ſu 00 1ILIAR T [ 
of a mixed body, or, as ſome will have it, from xv, 9” 1 ectes, or ra 
art which teaches how to ſeparate the different ſubſtances tial bunicles oft 
in mixt bodies; as, animals, plants, metals, or minerals, n wo alter th 
duce them to their firſt principles. See CnRMiSsTZT. rr Cu 
Cny'mos1s,. by corruption from chemoſis. Bruno. See Long leaves. 
Cnruosis, the art of preparing or making chyme, or the in a 
concoction made in the body. % att WCiL1a rs I; 
Cay*mus 2 Gr.] any kind of juice, but eſpecial! my Rar colle& 
meat, after the ſecond digeſtion, which, bein mixed with the from the tur 
runneth through the veins, and repairs the wake of every ink gf uh 0 humour, t 
Craco'na [in muſic- books] a chacoon, a particular "avi Cireumferent 


EIS tabulis 1 
WTepart of t 


always in triple time, containing a great variety of humour, ci 
to a baſs, to eight bars, play'd everal times over; but not ſo bun 
as the baſs of a ground; is allowed to vary every time, 1 
the triple, and ſometimes to imitate it. Theſe airs ale 
play 'd in a briſk, lively manner. | . - » tom 
1BA'RIous [cibarizs, Lat. from cibus, food] pertaining 
food, uſeful for , edible: 1 1 
Eso [ciboule, Fr. 3ippte, L. Ger. zwiebel, H. Ger. on in 
ſmall degenerate onion uſed”in ſallads. This word is ob - 
Scottiſh dialect, but the / is not pronounced. Ciboules, ol 
a kind of degenerate onions. Mortimer. | 
C1pov'LET [from ci60/] a young eibol. | A fear, ® 
Cre, or CYcaTrx [Fr. Ital. and Lat.] * 8 
or mark, remaining after a great wound or ulcer 15 h beck 
with his cicaerice, an emblem of war here on his _ eſpe 0 
ſpeare. 2. A mark, an impreſſion. So uſed by 


properly. 
The e#catrice and capable i 


mpreſſure, - 

8 Thy palm ſome m ow. . fp man] 2 
Crcarrtco'st Tecs, Lat. Tull of, or n. ä 
K 5 with pins] 7 cicat 
that induces a cicatrice; defiecative, and tending 19 4 
having the qualities to cicarrize. te {ol 0 


CicaTari'cvia' [ Lat.” with naturaliſts] a 
| yolk of an egg; where tue 


© - : 


CIM 
| mation of the chick appears in a hatched egg, and is commonly 
l [Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſcar of a wound See Cica- 


ICE. 2 ; 8 0 4 5 | 
'caTRISa/NTIA [Lat. with ſurgeons 


ding and contracting, fill up ulcers wi | Crag 
zaTion [from cicatrize] 1. The act of healing the wound; 


tion and cicatrixation of a vein. Harvey. 2. The 


ſuch things as by drying, 
fleſh,. and cover them with 


n. 
CicaTRI A 
the conglutina 
'z I — healed and ſcinned over. ov, 
ro C:carkize [cicatriſer, Fr. cicatriztare, It. cicatriſar, Sp. o 
WE i:, Lat.] 1. To cloſe 0p A yours to bring it to an eſcar, to 
Juce a {kin over a ſore. e incarned, and in a few days cicatri- 
Vit with a ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman; 2. To apply ſuch medi- 
es to wounds or ulcers, as heal and {kin them over. Quincy __ 
Cel, or Sabeet CI'sELY [with botaniſts] an RATS Ls 
Crcrr, or CI ERA [in botany] a ſort of pulſe, like chicklings, 
Wches or vetches. Lat. 5 r 
+: Tartari, pills made of turpentine and cream of tartar, 
CickkBTTa, a plant, a ſort of ſow- thiſtle. Lat. | 
_—;c:ro'/nian S ile, an eloquent, pure, rhetorical ſtile, or manner of 
eemon, ſuch as Cicero, the Romon orator, uſed. 
WC cn [ chiches; pois chiches, Fr. cecr, It. citers, Du. richer, Ger. ] a 
of pulſe called cich peas. Ds | | 
WC cxlincs [from cich] little ciches. 1 85 
icnora'ceous [from cichoriuu, Lat.] having the qualities of ſuc- 
. Teſtaceous and bitter cichoraceous plants. Fleer. 
rcnoxr, or Succory {chicorce, Fr. cicorea, It. chicorin, Sp. chi- 
, Port. cichorea, Lat. este Or. the plant wild endive. 
ro CicuraTE [cicuratum, ſup. of cituro, from cicur, Lat. tame] 
ake tame and tractable; to reclaim from wildneis. Poiſons retain 
he portion of their natures, yet are ſo refracted, cicurated, and ſub- 
d, as not to make good their deſtructive malignities. Brown. 
W:cura'r10Nn [from cicarate] the act of taming or reclaiming from 
ness. This holds not only in domeſtic and manſucte birds; for 
i it might be the effect of cicuration or inſtitution; but in the wild. 


icuv'Ta, an herb, much like our hemloc. Lat. 
pic rA RIA, Common hemloc, cow-weed, or cicely. Lat. 
id, a valiant man, a great captain. | 
; EL DER [care Fr. cidra, It: fidra, Sp. and, Port. ficera, Lat. oe, 
: & 022, Heb.] But it is impoſſible, from the nature of derivations, 
this Greek, Latin, and Hebrew etymology ſhould agree with 
= word cider. Not to obſcrve that fekar, in Hebrew, fignifies any 
rating liquor in- general, not wine excepted, tho” diſtinguiſhed 
common wine. Buxtorf Lex. Heb. ] I. All kinds of ſtrong 
ſors, except wine. This ſenſe is now entirely obſolete. 2. Liquor 
le of the juice of fruits preſſed. Good wine of the grape, a kind 
aer made of a fruit of that country. Bacon. 3. Drink made from 
juice of apples, expreſſed and fermented. — ä 
I o the utmoſt bounds of this a 
Wide univerſe, Silurian cider borne, | 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. x7 
0 John hilips, 
V. B. Sakar, in arabic, ſignifies a wine made of dates. Golius 
hr RIST [from cider] one who deals in or manages cider. Mor- 
r UICS it. 
EI DERKIN, [of cider and lin, a diminutive termination, g. d. little 
all cider} a liquor made of the groſs matter or cores and rinds of 
Wes, after the cider is preſſed out, and a convenient quantity of 
led water added to it; the whole infufing for about forty eight 
rs. Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and ſupplies the place 
aall-beer. Marti mer. 5 5 
iopa' als, a cap of ſtate, uſed among the ancient Perſians. 
EIE LING. See CEILING. ; 3 | 
SLERGE, a wax taper, ſuch as are burnt in ſome churches, and car- 
in proceſſions. Fr. | | 
ILIARY [of cilium, Lat.] belonging to the eye-lids. The ciliary 
eſſes, or rather the ligaments oblerved in the inſide of the ſchero- 
anicles of the eye, do ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, by their contrac- 
d alter the figure of the eye. Ray. | 
L — [with architects] drapery work on pillars, like the tops 
eaves. Say How 19% 2 
rin anatomy] the eye-brow or eye - lids. Lat. _ 
rin Ligamentum, or CILIA“x IS Proceſſus | Lat. with anato- 
Ja collection of ſmall, ſlender filaments or threads, that take 
from the tunica uvea of the eye, and run upon the fore part of the 
{5 humour, to the edges of the chry/a/line, like lines drawn from 


* circumference to the centre. See Boerhaave Oeconom. Animal, 
Nig IS tabulis illuſtirat. Ed. Lond. By the contraction of theſe fibres, 
— N of the eye is made more prominent, and the retina preſſed 
— er back from the chyſtalline humour; or the axis of viſion is 


"oy when objects are placed too near the eye. Keil Ana- 


ILi'cian 


[of cilicium, Lat.] of or pertaining to hair- cloth. 


1010 n eious [from cilicium, Lat. hair-cloth] made of hair. A gar- 

bet” ai of camel's hair ; that is, made of ſome texture of that hair, a 

_ * Ferment. A cilicious, or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſterity 
b life. Brow, | 5 _ 


Civ [in anatomy] the e lid af i 
| lid, properly the utmoſt ed 
[o! Vhich the hairs 15 err eg e | in 
kr, the capital of a territory of the ſame name in Stiri 

"Ha of Auſtria, in 2 e e, avg 
| 855 29 a moulding ſomething like an Ss, what is 
Cen See Stan. ö 
Mow Ju, or CIA run [with architects] an O G, with the 
nds f ee art of the ornament of the Doric capital; it 
W the ſquare, or hath a fillet over it. | 
aries [of au u,Nt; of auger, Gr. whatever is laid 


rats Fa bin and «ex, ruler} the chief keeper of plate, veſt- 


Cur klake 
af, ur [cimeliarchium, Lat. xupmNapys, Gr.] 1. A jewel 
ect po fry in a church. See in and C1MELIARCH, 
: Daniel, C. ix. V. 38. 


. 


onging to a church; a church-warden. Fu 


CIN 


Cins'L1iUM [Lat. ##ppzAzov, Gr. ] a repoſitory for medals. 


CIMICA RIA {with botaniſts] the- herbflea-bane. Lat. 92 40 
C1'METER. [ci mitarra, Sp. and Port. from chimeteir, Turkiſh. BR 
teau's Portugueſe Dictionary. ] a ſword in uſe among the Turks, ſhort; 
heavy and recuryated, or bent backward. This word is ſometimes 
erronioully ſpelt ſcimitar and ſcymeter ; as, this feimitar that flew the 
ſophy. : Shakeſpeare. | 
Our idle /cymiters | | 

Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. 

CimmME'RIAN, adi. [of cimrir, Heb. and in plur. cimrere ym, an 
uncommon gloomineſs, or blackneſs of day] obicure, dark, that ſecs 
. no ſun; ſo called from the Cimmerii, a people of Scythia, ſo envi- 
roned with hills, woods, and thick clouds, that the ſun never pe- 
netrated to them; whence.comes the proverb Cimmerian darkneſs, i. e. 
great obſcurity. But the ingenious author of An enquiry into the life 
and auritings of Homer, gives us a far more correct account of things, 
by ſaying, * that in theſe countries which lay north, or notth-eaſt © 
reece, the wwinter-days are ſhorter, and the ſky more cloudF than in 
Egypt and Greece: from whence that poet has taken occaſion do feign a 
range nation covered with perpetual darkneſs, and never viſited by 


the beams of the ſun. Their ſeats he has not certainly aſſigned; but 


leaves them among the out of the world wonders, which Ulyſſes {aw 
in his peregrinations.” He adds, and not improbably, that“ our 
author might have received ſome broken accounts of this people from 
the Phcenicians, who were great ſailors, or from the Argonautic ex- 
pedition.” [See Arxconauric] And, by the way, this perpetual ana- 
logy, which the names impoſed by the Phœnicians, and Canantte:s 
on things and places, bear to our preſent Hebrew, betrays its true ori- 
ginal; I mean, that 'twas the language originally uſed in thole coun- 
tries, and not imported (as ſome have imagin'd) by Avranam, when 
removing thither from Chaldza ; a fact that deſerves the conſideration 
of our modern Hutchinſonians. See CHarRyBDis, SUFFETIM, He- 
BREW and COLOBARSIANS. „ 
C1'na, or Civ, the ſame as quinquina, or the jeſuit's bark. 
Cina'Loa, a province of Mexico, in America, lying on the Pacific 
Ocean, oppoſite to the ſouth end of California. 
CI N AN, a city of China, the metropolis of the province of Xantug, 
30 mules eaſt of Pekin. | | 
Cixe'a, a river of Spain, which ariſing in the Pyrenean mountains; 
and running ſouth-eaſt thro' Arajon, fall into the river Ebro. 
Cina'ra, or CYNARA, the artichoke, Lat. g 
Cinca'TER, or CinguaTER [quinguaginta, Lat.] a man of fifty 
years of age. | | 
C1NncTURE [ceinture, Fr. cintura, It. cintura, Lat. from cinfum, 
ſup. of cingo, to ſurround] 1. A girdle, or ſomething worn round 
the body. 5 | | ; 
Happy he whoſe cloke and cincture 
Hold out this tempeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Girt with feather'd cin&ure. Milton. | 
2. An incloſure. The court and priſon being within the cincture of one 
wall. Bacon. \ 
CincTuRE [in architecture] a ring, liſt, or orlo, at the top and 
bottom of a column, dividing the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, and 
at the other from the capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in imitation of the 
girths or ferrils anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primkive 
wood columns. | Py | 
-C1'nDER, [finven, Sax; or of cendres, Fr. ceneri, It. cenira, Sp. ci- 
neres, Lat. aſhes] 1. A maſs ignited and quenched, but not reduced to 
aſhes ; as, ſmith's cinders. 2. A hot coal that ceaſes to flame. | 
| If from adown the hopeful chops, 
The fat upon a cinder drops, . 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. Sww#/?. 
Cinptr-Wench, or CinpeEt-Woman | from cinder and wrench or avon 
man] a woman who rakes in heaps of aſhes for cinders. | 
Tis under fo much naſty wbbiſh laid, | 
| To find it out's the cinder-awoman's trade. Ff/ay on Satire. 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, and yet went abroad 
like a cinder-abench. Arbuthnot. | 
CINERA'TION, or CingrIFA'CT10N [from cineres, Lat. with che- 
miſts] the act of redueing into, or burning to aſhes.  * 
CinEREs Claviculati, Lat. [in chemiſtry] aſhes made of tartar, or 
the lees of wine burnt. | 98 5 . 
CINERI “TIA, Lat. the ſame as cineritious ſubſtance. | 
CinER1'TiIOVs [cinerinus, Lat.] having the form of aſhes, being in 
the ſtate of aſhes. | | 
CiNnERi TiIOusSNEss [of cineritius, Lat.] aſhineſs, likeneſs to aſhes. 
CinER1'TIOUs Subftance ſin anatomy] the outward, ſoft, glandu- 
lous ſubſtince of the brain, ſo named from its aſhy colour. Cheyn -. 
CiNE'RULENT [ cinerulentus, of cineres, Lat.] full of aſhes. 
Cin [/angle, Fr. cinghia, It. cingulum, a belt, from cingo; Lat. 
to environ] a horſe-girth. ' 
Cin u,, Feneris [in chiromancy] the girdle of Venus, the fi- 
gure of a ſemicircle drawn from a ſpace between the middle finger, to 
the ſpace between the middle finger and ring finger. | 
- Cinnanak [ cinnabre, Fr: cinabro, It. 3inober, Ger. cinnabaris, 
Lat.] vermilion, a mineral conſiſting of mercury and ſulphur; 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which aickfilver is drawn, and conſiſts 
— of a mercurial and partly of a ſulphureo - ocherous matter. I ood- 
ward. | 
CinnaBar Artificial [with chemiſts] is a compoſition of brim- 
ſtone and quick-filver ſublimed together. Cinnabar is native or fac. 
titious, the factitious is called on 
Cr'NnaBaR of Antimom, a mixture of equal parts of powdered anti- 
mony and ſablimate corroſive chemically prepared. | 
CinnaBar Native, is a mineral, which, while it is in the lump, is 
of a browniſh colour; but when pulverized, is of a very high red 
colour, and called vermilion. It is found in all quick-filver mines, 
and it alſo has mines of its own ; it may be eſteemed the marcaſite o 
283 The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of 
phur, compoſe cinnaber. Newton. | es | 
inna, [13Þ, Heb. xivapwpo, Gr. cinnamomum, Lat. certa= 
mo, It.] a ſpice, the fragment bark of a low tree growing in the iſland 
of Ceylon, poſleſſed by the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies. Its leaves reſem- 
ble thoſe ot the olive, the fruit reſembles an acorn or olive, and: has 


E 


* 


neither the ſmell nor taſte of the bark. When boiled in water it yields 
an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow. Cinnamon is chiefly uſed in medicine as. an aſtringent. The 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. a 
Cinxamon-Water, is made by diſtilling the bark, firſt infuſed in 
barley-water, in ſpirit of wine or white-wine. | 


F 


_ _ Cixo'Loa, or Cina'Loa, the capital of the province of Cinaloa, . in 
North America, about 30 miles caſt of the bay of California. 
Cinqua'in [amilitary term] is an ancient order of battle, by draws 
ing up five battalions fo as to make eight lines, viz. van, main body, 
and rear, in manner following ; the ſecond and fourth battalions form 
the van, the firſt and fifth the main body, and the third the rear guard 
or body of reſerve, Fr. | | | 
Cinque, Fr. the number of 5 on dice; it is uſed alone only In 
Ne 6 it is often compounded with other words. 
Cixque-Feoil [of cing and friilles, Fr. ] five-leaved graſs. f 
Crygvzro11s [in heraldry] are five-leaved graſs, and fignify vert 
21'NQUEPACE [of cinque, five, and pas, Fr. ne 1. A kind of grave 
dance. Wooing, wedding, and repenting, 15 a 
fure, and a cinguepace. The firſt ſuit is hot and haſty like a Scotch 
jigg, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding mannerly and modeſt, as a 
meaſure full of ſtate and gravity ; and then comes repentance, and 
with his bad legs falls into the cingucpace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks 
into his grave. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cr'nque-Port, Fr, a ſort of fiſhing-net, ſo named from the five en- 
trances into it; being very convenient to be uſed in any river or pond 
of ſwift or ſtanding water, Ys | 
Civ Ports, five remarkable havens lying on the eaſt parts of 
England, and oppoſite to France, viz. Dover, Haſtings, Hithe, 
Romney, and Sandwich, to which are added as 3 or ad- 
ded to the firſt inſtitation by - ſome later grant, Rye and Winchelſea. 
'Theſe havens lying towards France, have been thought by our kings 
to be ſuch as ought moſt vigilantly to be obſerved againſt invaſions. 
They are under the juriſdiction of the conſtable of Dover-caſtle, called 
by his office, lord warden'of the cinque-ports. William the conqueror 
firſt eſtabliſhed theſe for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and the inhabitants of 


them have many immunities and privileges; as that they are exempted C a | 
a diſtance from it, that the excurſions of the planets towards tle pals 


from paying ſubſidies ; lawſuits are tried within their own liberties ; 
their mayors and barons carry the canopy over a king, &c. at coro- 
nations ; and are placed at a- table on the king's right hand, for the 
greater dignity. | | e 5 
| They that bear 
The cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons 
Of the cinque-ports. : Shakeſpeare. © Obs 
Lord Warden of Cix du Ports, a governor of thoſe havens, who 
has the authority of an admiral among them, and iſſues out writs in his 
on ame. Ts | | 
C' Nx TRA, a cape and mountain of Portugal, uſually called the 
rock of Liſbon, ſituated on the north ſide of the river Tagus. Lat. 
399 N. Long. 100 15“ W. | 
Crow | ſcion, Fr.] the ſame as the uvula or little fleſhy cover of the 
orifice of the windpipe. | FH 
Cion [on or ſcion, Fr. with gardeners] 1. A dies. & aver, ſprig, 
or ſucker from any plant. The ſtately Caledonian oak newly ſettled 
in his triumphant throne, begirt with cis of his own royal ſtem. 
Howel. 2. The ſhoot engrafted or inſerted into a ſtock. The cion 
over-ruleth the ſtock quite; and the ſtock is but paſſive only. Ba- 
“% | 5 1 
Ci“ PEROs, a kind of bulruſh; _ e 
Ci rRHER [chiſre, Fr. cifra, low. Lat. æiſra, It. 3ypher, Du. ziffer, 
Ger. a number] 1. An arithmetical character by which ſome number 
is noted, a figure. 2. An arithmetical mark, expreſſed thus (o), a 
note or character which ſignifies nothing of itſelf, yet being ſet after 
any other figures, it encreat2s their value by tens. You cannot make 
them nulls or ciphers. Bacon, In accounts, ciphers and . . paſs for 
real ſums. South. 3: An intermixture of letters engraved, uſually on 


Plates. 
Oer te 5 
Arms and the man in golden cyber ſhone, Pope. . 
4. A character in general. This-wiſdom began to be written in cyphers, 
and characters, and letters, bearing the form of creatures. Raleigh; 
5. Flouriſhes of letters compriſing a perſon's name, or ſome ſhort ſen- 
tence. _ 6. A ſecret character agreed on between two perſons for the 
writing of letters to give intelligence, Sc. . | 
This book, as long liv'd as the elements, 
In cipher writ or new. made idioms. Donne. 
He commanded me to ſend and receive all his letters, and I was fur- 
niſh d with cyphers towards them. Denham, + | 
- CiypxeR [with a ſingle key] is one in which the ſame character is 
conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word or letter. 5 49? 

CiPHER [with a — 5 key] is one in which the alphabet or key is 
changed in each line or each word, and wherein are inſerted characters 
of no ſignificancy to amuſe or perplex the meaning. 

To Cir HEN, verb neut. [chiffer, Fr.] to number or caſt up accounts, 
to practiſe arithmetic. You have been bred to buſineſs: you can ci- 
_ pher. Arbuthnot. 

Jo Cirnknx, verb act, to write in occult characters. He frequented 
. ſermons and pen'd-notes ; his notes he cipher'd with Greek characters. 

Hayward. - © pH | . f 

Cirrus, Lat. 
a grave- ſtone. t nee | | 

Ciepvs [with antiquaries] a little low column erected in great 
roads or other places, with an inſcription to direct the way to travel- 
lers, or to preſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable. "Ie 

Cirrus [in antiquity] a wooden inſtrument wherewith . criminals - 
and flaves were puniſſie t. Y oy ht inte 
 Circa's1a, the name of a country, bounded by Ruſſia on the north, 
by. Aſtracan and the Caſpian: ſea on the eaſt, 7 Georgia and Da- 

ſtan on the ſouth, and by the river Don and the Paolus: Meotis on 
a weſt. The Circaſſian Tartars form a kind of yepablic, but ſome- 
times put themſelves under the protection of Perſia, ſometimes Ruſſia, 
and fometimes of the Turks. We are beholden to this ingenious peo- 
Aae traffic in /emale fiaves) for the invention of IxocuvlATIoY; 
whom, not the Turks, as is generally ſuppoſed, but the Greek; 

and Armenians derived it; and we from them. © Mead, de Variolis. 


, 


[with architects] a pillar with an inſcription, on 


cotch jigg, a mea- 


| \ Cixce'nsian Games, certain exerciſes. or plays, | 
ancients in the circus at Rome, in imitation of the olympic gag; 2 


Greece. 

To CrRcInaTE [circinatum, 
with a pair of compaſſes. | 

CrRcinaTED [of circinate] turned or compaſſed round. 

Cixcina'T1ON [circinatio, Lat.] a circling or turning round 

CrRcvs, Lat. a whirlwind; | 18 

Ci LE [cercle, Fr. circulo, It. and Sp. tirckel, Du. Iitche! Þ, 
cincol, Sax. circulus, Lat.] 1. A compals or ring. 2, The fours 
cluded in a circular line. 3. A round body or orb. It is he "ry 
teth upon the circle of the earth. Jaiab. 4. Compaſs, enclyfy, 

A great magician, | 

Obſcur'd in the circle of the foreſt. Shakeſpeare, 
5. A company or aſſembly. The whole circle of beauties dq 
among the boxes. Aadiſon. 6. Any ſeries ending as it beg 
perpetually repeated. EO LS by 3 

Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 

- -And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 

7. Circumlocution, an indirect form of words. 

Has he given the lie, 

In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 

Or direct parallel? Fletcher. 

CixcLE [in geometry] a plain figure bounded with one c E 
and to which all the lines that can be drawn from a point in they 

dle of it are equal to another. | 

CIRCLE of Perpetual e one of the leſſer circles pal, 

the equator, being deſcribed by any point of the celeſtial ſphere, wi 

toucheth the northern point of the horizon, and is carried abu 
the diurnal motion; all the ſtars included within this circle weg 
but are always viſible above the horizon: 

CIRCLE. of perpetual Occultation [in aſtronomy] a circle c 
diſtance from the equator, and contains all thoſe ftars which baz 
pear in our hemiſphere. | 

CIRCLE of the Equant {in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem] a circle d 
in the centre of the equant ; the chief uſe of which is to fnd the 
tion of the firſt inequality. | 

CIK LES Excurſion, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, and ht 


the ecliptic may be included within it; which are fixed at ins 
rees. : | 
CI1RCLEs of Altitude, otherwiſe called almicanters, are circles pu 
lel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, and l 
diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. | | 
CiRCLEs of Latitude [in aſtronomy] are great circles parille! tot 
plain of the ecliptic, paſſing thro' every ſtar and planet. | 
CiRCLEs of Longitude [on globes] are great circles paſſing d 
the ſtar ahd the pole of the ecliptic, where they determine the lng 
tude of the ſtar, reckoned from Yo beginning of aries. On def 
cles are reckoned the latitudes of the ſtars. 
Horary CixclESs [in dialling] are the lines which ſhey tie ki 
on dials, tho' theſe are not drawn circular, but nearly ſtrait. 
CIRCLEs of Poſition, are circles paſling thro' the common nterts 
tions of the horizon and meridian, and through any degre: d , 
ecliptic, or the centre of any ſtar or other point in the heat, A 
are uſed for finding out the fituation and poſition of any fr. 
Diurnal CixeLESs [in aſtronomy] are immovable circles ſup 
be deſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the heavens tt 
diurnal rotation round the earth. | 
Polar CixcLEs [in aſtronomy] are immoveable circles pra! 
the equator, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greatelt06 
nation of the ecliptic. . 4 
Parallel Cixcuss, are ſuch as are deſeribed with the fine pa, 
a pole in the ſuperficies of the ſphere, the greateſt of al theſe pat 0 
is a great circle, and the nearear they are to one of their pol, ft 
they are. ; ban 
Vertical Cixelxs [in aſtronomy] are great circles of tie de 
interſecting one another in the zenith and nadir, and conſequ7* 
at right angles with the horizon, 17 des 
CiRCLE of the Heavens (hierogiyphicdly] was adored 1 . 
cient Egyptians. as an expreſſion of the divine Majcity- 11 
neſs of the elements being a reſemblance of his power and pe 5 15 
the light, of his wiſdom ; and the celeſtial heat, of the tenden * 
love. If this be true, which is here affirmed of the Fes . Fe 
apt to think a ſomewhat clearer explication may be afigned | ont 
Causk, and SCALE of Being.) The Egyptian Hierophanth 15 
learned Jackſon, by their ic ſymbols, endeavoured to or * 
the mind ideas and exemplars, agreeably to which the) vi 
divine Mind operated in the univerſal ſyſtem. Jacen 
Antig. Vol. III. p. 215. TOE of te 
CiRCLE [in phyſics} is underſtood among the ſchoolmen 
ciſſitude of generations ariſing one out of another. 8 thei 
CIRCLE [in logic] the fault of an argument that nl ti 
ciple it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle. 4 is pr 
it ſeemed to have proved. So that the foregoing propoſition the ft 
by the following, and the following er e inferred from that gr 
going. That heavy bodies, deſcend by gravity ; and aga!l, pert 
vity is a quality whereby an heavy body deſcends, 13 
circle. Glanville, ES = ee 
CIRCLES of the Empire, are the provinces or diviſions 0 
of which there are ten in number. Ea jylopi® 
Formal Cix IE [in logic] is that which in two _ 
begs the medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater! on 
The Material CixcLs [in logics] contiſts of two . log fh: cf 
mer whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; and the latter 
the cauſe. | dies who fro 
CiRCLE at Court, the aſſembly of gentlemen or la _ 
the king or queen at their /ev#e, or in the withdraw 
And, - foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. P x5 
A CixcLE is a proper emblem of the duration oft — 5 i 
To CixeLe, verb ad. from the noun] 1. To To jncloſe, 
thing. Other planets circle other ſuns. Pope. „2. ant 
ſurround. Theſe fond arms thus incireling you. Prior. 
ix, to confine, to keep together. 


Lat. ſup. of circins] to make 20 
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CIR 

ro CircLE, verb neut. to move circularly, to end where it begins. 
The well fraught bow] HY | WP why, 

| Circles inceſſant. Fohn Philips. 

acid, adj. (from circle] 


inconſtant moon, 5 = 
| That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakeſpeare. 
Upcuer [from circle] 1. A circle, an orb. | 
Heſperus diſplay d | 
| His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. 
\ kitchen utenſil to ſet a diſh on the table. : 
IRCLING, part. adj. [from circle] having the form of a circle, 


lar 


Pope.. 


The circling canopy ; 
Of night's extended ſhade. Millon. | 


IRCOCE'LE [argx0x7Nn, of xipx©-, a circle, and xn, Gr. a tu- 
2 Geelling of the ſeed-veſſels in the ſorotum. : 
WC rcos [xine Gr. a circle] a dilatation or ſwelling of the veins 
Woking or winding, and ariſing in one or more parts of the body, ſo 
Sch that the veins threaten a rupture. | 
WE rcvir [Fr. circuito, It. and Sp. circuitus, Lat.] 1. The act of 
Wo round any thing. The circuit of the cynoſura about the pole. 
Wes. 2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, an incloſure. 

A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, 

A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton, mh 

A compaſs, extent meaſured by travelling round a place. The 
of Bolſena is reckoned one and twenty miles in circuit. Aadiſon. 
\ ring, a diadem, or that by which a thing is incircled. 'The 


viſited by the nk the journies of the judges twice a year, to 
iniſter juſtice in ſeveral counties, by holding aſſizes. The circuits 
the Judges were firſt appointed by king Henry II, who, in the 
year of his reign, divided the whole kingdom into fix circuits, ap- 
ting three judges to every circuit, who ſhould twice every year 
together, and hear and determine cauſes ; which cuſtom is ſtill 
rved, though there is ſome alteration in the number of the judges, 
W ſhires of the circuits. | | 
IRCUIT of Action [in law] a longer courſe of proceeding, to re- 
the thing ſued for, than 1s needful. | | | 
o C1rcviT, verb neut. [from the noun] to move in a circle. 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 
* Quick circuiting. Fohn Philips, 
a currg'ER [from circuit] one that travels a circuit. Like your 
DD crc the fun; you travel the round of the earth. Pope. 
cron (of circuitio, Lat.] 1. The act of going round any 
2. A fetching a compaſs, or going about. fs or compaſs 
gument, comprehenſion, intricate circuitious of diſcourſe, and depth 
agment. Hooker. 957 > 
curry of Adtion [a law term] a longer courſe of proceeding 
| 15 neceſſary to recover any thing ſued for. 
 RCULAR [circulaire, Fr. circulare, It: circular, Sp. circularis, 
J. 1. Round, that is in the form of a circle, circumſcribed by 
ele. Huge moles running round in a kind of circular figure. 
wor. 2. Succeſſive in order, always returning. | 
Th' innumerable race of things, | 


By circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. Roſcommoii. 


dn Fulgar, mean, circumforaneous. Had Virgil been a circular poet, 
tht cloſely adher'd to hiſtory, how could the Romans have had Dido? 


mis. SIS. 
cura Letters, letters directed to ſeveral perſons who have the 
mane intereſt in the ſame affair. | | 
4 EircuLar Lines [with mathematicians] are ſuch ſtrait lines as are 
Ned in the diviſions made in the arch of a circle, ſuch as fines, 
zents, ſecants, Ic. | 
-RcULaR Numbers [in arithmetic] are ſuch whoſe powers end in 
ots themſelves ; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125 ; and 6, 
ble ſquare is 36, and cube 216. 
corax Sailing, is that which is performed in the arch of a great 
Ne. - | | 
IRCULAR Velocity [in the new aſtronomy} a term fignifying that 
| Wc iy wy planet, or revolving body, that is meaſured by the 
Rof a circle. . | | 


beavens. 


of IRCULA'RLY [from circular] 1. In a circular manner or form. 
ys nents caſt circularly about each other. Burnet, 2. With a circular 
; 118 Pn. Trade, which like blood, ſhould circularly flow. Dryden. 
bt 3 ! keULARrNEss [of circular] roundnefs. 8955 


Lo CIRCULATE, verb neut. [ circulatum, ſap. of circulo, from circu- 
Lat. a circle] to go or move round. Our knowledge, like our 

od, muſt circulate. Denham, _ | | | 

o CixcuLaTE, verb ad. to put round. 


epi IRCULA'TION [Fr. circolazione, It. of circulatio, Lat.] 1. The mo- 
eln d of that which circulates or moves in a circle; as, the circulation 
prot the blood. 2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always ob- 
ne ot ed, and things always return to the ſame ſtate. Continual circu- 
wat gf in of human things. Swift. 3. A reciprocal interchange of mean- 


. When the apoſtle ſaith of the Jews, that th 
| p ey crucified the 
9s glory; and when the ſon of — being on — affirmeth 
0 i * of man was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there is in 
IP peeches the mntual circulation before-mentioned. Hooker. 
r LATION [with chemiſts] a particular motion given to liquors; 


7 "hy excited y fire, and cauſes" the vapours to riſe and fall to 
felt f LixeuLaTION of” the Blood, a continual motion of it, paſling from 


ugh 


with chemiſts) a glaſs-veſſel, wherein the 
ing and deſcending, rolls about as it were 


| es e the arteries, and returning back to the heart 


enevl “10 0 5 
eur TORTOM, Lat. 
8 by its aſce | 


Cracul. ATORY, bp. 


[from circulate] a chemical veſſel; in which 


Va ; | 
fo — ng trom the veſſel on thé fire, is collected and cooled 
. Cer, Fe. upon it, and falls down again. | 8 
_ lis ; as, „ r 4%, [circulatorius, Lat.] that circulates 'thro' the 
na” i dre motion 


round, having the figure of a cir- 


en circuit on my head: Shakeſpeare, 5. The extent of coun- 


IRCULA'RITY [from circular] a circular form. Brown uſes it, of 


on a ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket. 


CIR 


Dina curl Aroꝶx x Letters, the ſame as circular letters. | 
. CixcuLaTuM Minus [with chemiſts] the ſpirit of wine. 
Crxculus [with chemiſts] a round inſtrument made of iron, fot 
the cutting off the neck of glaſs-veſſels: The operation is performed 
thus: The inſtrument being heated, is applied to the glaſs-veſſel, and 
is kept there till it grows hot, and then with ſome drops of cold wa- 
ter, or a cold blaſt upon it, it flies in pieces: And this is the way 
they cut off the necks of retorts and cucurbits. 3 
CixcuLvs Decennovenalis [with aſtronomers] the golden number, 
or a period or revolution of 19 years, invented to make the lunar 
year agree with the ſolar ; ſo that at the end of it the new moons hap- 


pen in the ſame months, and on the ſame days of the month, and 


the moon begins again her courſe with the ſun. I his is called cir- 
culus Metonicus, from Meton the inventor of it, and ſometimes en- 
nedecateris. | | | : 
Cixgun, is a Latin prepoſition, uſed in the compoſition of Engliſh 
words, and fignifies about, as in the following examples. 
Cixcumace'nTEs Maſculi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] certain oblique 
muſcles of the eyes, ſo called from their helping to wind and turn the 
eyes round about. | x 
Cixcuma'mBiexncy [from circumambient] the act of encompaſ- 
ſing. Brown uſes it. | | 
 Cixcuma'mBienT [circumambiens, of circum, about, and amb/2, 
Lat. to encompaſs] encompaſſing round, ſurrounding, incloting ; an 
epithet moſt commonly applied to the air, and other fluids. Circa- 
manbient coldneſs. Wilkins. | "ing 
 CiRevma'MBIENTNESS [from circumambient] the ſlate or quality 
of encompaſſing round. | 
To CiRcuMa'MBULATE 
Lat. to walk] to walk roun 
CIRCUMCE LL1o, Lat. a vagrant. obs Hes 5 

CixcucRLLIO NES, a ſect of chriſtians in Africa, in St. Auguſtin's 
time, who ſtrolled about from place to place, and in order to gain 
repute, would either lay violent hands on themſelves, or get others to 
kill them. That Africa, or any other country fam ed for prodigies, 
might produce a handfull of lunaticks, fo called; I ſhould not won- 
der; But to admit, that a chriſtian SzcT ſhould be ever formed on 
this plan, credat Judæus apella. See BUMICELLI, and CæLICOLX. 

To Crxcumcist [circoncire, Fr. circoncidere, It. circuncidar, Sp. 
circumciſum, ſup. of circumcido, of circum, round, and cædo, to cut] 
to cut round about; to cut the prepuce or foreſkin, according to the 
Jewiſh law. A reinforcement from the circumciſed. Swift, 

Cixcumcr'sIoN [circoncifion, Fr. circonciſione, It. circamci/ion, Sp. 
of circumciſſo, Lat.] a cutting round about, commonly uſed for the 
rite or act of cutting away a part of the prepuce, a ceremony in uſe 
among the Jews an Turks. | | Gs 

The Jews, by divine appointment, perform the rite on the 8th day 
from the birth : but the Mahometans (who derive the cuſtom from 
Iſmael, the great progenitor of their prophet) in general adjourn it to 
between the 13th and 16th hear; though ſometimes they adminiſter 
the ordinance in the 6th or 7th year, provided the ſubje& is able to 
make profeſſion of his faith, in the awonted form: © La ilah ith-allah ; 
aba Mohammed reſul-illah, i. e. there is no God, befides THE God, 
[o .., Gr.] 7, e. God ab/elutely fo called; and Mahomet is his meſ- 
ſenger.” Reland. de relig. Mohammed, p. 75. [See Ca BA or Ca- 
ABA, and CnuB-MESSAHITES.] And by the way, if this derivation 
of the rite among the Arabians, from Iſmael, be true, what ſhall we 
make of that remark of Herodotus ? who ſays, © That of all men, 
the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethicpians alone circumcile the prepuce 
ab origine: The Phenicians, and Syrians which reſide in PaLEsTINE, 
confefling, that they /earnt it from-them.” — Hered lib. 2. c. 104. 

CixcunmcLv'soNn, Lat. a ſhutting or encloſing all about. 

To Cixcumpu'cr [eircumductum, ſup. of circumduco, from circoums 
about, and duce, Lat. to lead] to contravene, to nullify, Acts of 
judicature may be cancel'd and gircumdudted. 1 U. ST ca 

CiRcumpu'cTILE [circumdudilis, Lat.] eaſy to be let about. 
 CrgxeumpvL'cTION [from circumdud] I. Nullification, cancellation. 
Ayliffe uſes it. 2. The act of leading about. | 
CiReUMERRA'TION, Lat. a wandering about. £7 | 
C1RCuU'MFERENCE | circonference; Fr. circonferenxo, It. circumferen- 


cia, Sp. of circumferentia, Lat.] 1. Circuit or compaſs, the line inclu- 


Senn, of circum, and ambuloʒ 
about. | 


ding any thing: 


Extend thus far thy bounds, ; 


This be thy juſt circumference, O world Milton, 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. + | 5 
Inclos'd for beaſts a level ground. | 
The whole circumference a mile round. Dryden, 
1 looked on 


55 The external part of an orbicular body. The bubble 
y the light of the clouds reflected from it, ſcemed red at its appa- 
4 ' circumference. Newton: 4. An orb, any thing circular or orbi- 
cular. | 

His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 

Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton. 

CriRCUMPERENCE [in geometry] is the ontermoſt bounding line of 
_ plain figure; but it more properly belongs to the perimeter of à 
circle. . 

The CiRCUMFERENCE of every Circle famon metricians] is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal parts, _ degrees, which 
are ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 equal parts, called minutes, and 
theſe into 60 equal parts, called ſeconds, &c. ; 

To Circu'MFERENCE, verb a#. [from the noun] to include in a 
circle, or circular ſpace. Brown uſes it. 8 

CiRCUMFERE'NTOR [of circum, about, and fero, Lat. to carry] an 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of land for meaſuring angles, conſiſting 
of a braſs circle, an index with ſights, and a compals, and x ch. 
See Plate V. Fig. 12: 

Ci'scuMeLEx {| circonflexe, Fr. circonflefſo, It. eircumfiexe, Sp. of 
circumfiexus, Lat.] bowed or bended about. 3 | 

A Crxcumriex [with grammarians] an accent which being 
placed over a ſyllable, as (©) in Greek, and () in Latin, regulates 
the pronounciation it includes, or participates of the-acute or grave 
accent. The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and there- 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other. mne 


1 R 


Ciscvurrv'E vr, of Citou'wrivovs [circumſluens, or circumflu- 


ws, of circum, about, and fuo, Lat. to low} flowing about any thing. 
Hie the world © | | 0 
Built on circumſudus waters: Milton. 
I role the Paphian race, 14 1 1 nf 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace. Pope. 
| Girt with circumſluous tides, Pope. LCA Sic, 
CixcumFLUouUsnEss [of circumfiuus, Lat.] the flowing: round 
about. | | | 
 CiReuMFORA'NEOUS [cifcumforanens, of circum, about, and forum, 

Lat. a market, &c.) that which goes or is carried about markets, 

Se. alſo wandering from houſe to houſe; as, a circumforaneous fidler, 

one that plays at doors. Johnſon. | 15 | 
To Cixcvurv'sE [circumfuſus, of circum, about, and undo, Lat. 

to pour] to pour, ſpread, or ſhed round about. | | 

Earth with her nether ocean circumfus d | 
Their pleaſant dwelling-houſe. Milton. 
| With al his winding waters circumfus'd. Addiſon. 

Cirevmev'stLE [of circum, about, and firfiles, Lat. that may be 
melted] that which may be poured or ſpread round any thing. 

Aͤrtiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands unfold | 
| The victim's horn with circumfufile gold. Pope. 
Otxcuurv's1oN. 1. The act of pouring round about. 2. The ſtate 
of being ſpread round. 
To CIRcEEm RATE  [circumpyratum, ſup. of circumgyro, of cir- 
cum, about, and gyrus, Lat. circuit] to roll round. Veſſels curled, 
cireumgyrated, and complicated together. Ray. 

CixcumcYRa'TION [from circumgyrate] the wheeling motion of 
any body round a centre. Cheyne uſes it of the ſun's rotation. 
Cin cu CEN [circumjacens, of circum, about, and jaceo, to lie] 
lying round about. | 

Cixcuuixck'ssiox [of circum, about, and incedo, Lat. to go in- 
to] a term uſed to expreſs the reciprocal exiſtence of the three perſons 
bf the trinity in each other. „ 

The old Athanaſians (as the learned Cudworth obſerves) difclaimed 

a Monpiſſian trinity, i. e. a trinity of one ingular or numerical eſſence: 

this, ſays he, according to them, being not a real trinity, but a trinity 

of MERE names; and which, in ect, defiroyed the exiſtence of the 

Son and Spirit, inſtead of explaining it. Cudworth's Intelle&. Syſt. 
p. 611, compared with Athanaſ. Ed. Paris, Tom. I. p. 241, 928, 

925, 561, 562, cum multis aliis, In oppoſition to which, they main. 

tained [as appears from the places above-cited] three 97/192 beings, but 

all of the ſame #/#4, and, as ſuch (. e. in reſpe& of their common na- 
ture) cov to one another. But now, as this laid them open to 
the charge of tritheiſin, they endeavoured to bring themſelves off by 
various Ways. I have already given their bef ſolution under the word 

Fir! CAusk. And this of an eprigxurmos or circuminceſion, was 

another. A term indeed ſtrange and new to chriftian ears; for it was 
invented {as Cudworth tells us) by the larter Greek fathers ; and he 
explains it by a mutual in-exifience or in- leing in each other, p. 617. 
By all which, if they meant no more than a metaphyfical perwading 
one another's ſubſtances, [Bull Defenſ. fid. Nicen. p. 497.] we are 
not one jot the wiſer : Becauſe three abſolutely infnite and co 

ruling minds or ſpirits do not ceaſe to be three Gods, if no better rea- 


Fon than this can be aſſigned, that they all alike fill the ſame infinite | 


ſpace, But let us ſee, What Athanaſius has faid on this head. He 
tells us, that we muſt not conceive of three ſcparated [or independent] 
powers: But as there is one and the ſame form, and conſequently mu- 
tual in-being, between the Kine, and the pifura taken from him; 
as there is one and the ſame water in the FounTAIN and in its ftream ; 
one and the ſane light in the sud and in its rays ; one and the fame 
thought in the human UNDERSTANDING, and in the <vord polen, which 
- conveys it to us: Such is the communication of divinity from the 
Father to the Son, and ſuch their mutual in-being in one another. 
Athan. Tom. I. p. 275, 241. All which, if rightly underſtood, were 
defenfible enough: For the Father is, in truth, the great archetype, 
and fountain of all perfection and glory; and it pleaſed the FaTatR 
that in Chriſt all fulne/s [of divine power and godhead] ould dwell, 
But Athanaſius forgetting (what himſelf elſewhere allows, p. 488.) 
"that all this was the Father's rr; and reaſoning more cloſely from 
netephors than from facts, and the nature of things, p. 456, 517, he 
threw out entirely the wil of God, and made the productions alike 
neceſſary in both caſes. Not ſo the main body of his cotemporaries, 
who'indeed admitted the %%, union and connexion of the divine 
perſonages ; but (with the firſt council of Sirmium) rejected this doc- 
trine of neceſſary productions, as being in their judgment incompatible 
with God's free. agency; and which, in effect, reduced the FA TER 
of the univerſe to a level with mere abjec and paive matter. So- 
erat. Hiſtor. Ed. Steph. p: 204, compared with p. 197, 'and with 
St. Hilary's Comment on that very council. Hilar. 4 Synodis, He 
at once wie [eCzar8n] and begot Him without [or before] time, 
and in an impaſive manner from Himſelf,” Such are the expreſs 
words of the council ; and the reader will find St. Hilary's comment 
under the word BecoTTEN. . | | fy 
CrxcummJovia'tists [with aſtronomers] Jupiter's ſatellites, certain 
ſlars that attend on the planet Jupiter. a e 
- Crevmr TION [circumitum, ſup. of circumeo, of circum, about, and 
ee, Lat. to go] the act of going round. | | 
_* CiacunLiGa"Ttion, Lat. the act of binding or tying round a- 
bout; alſo the bond with which any thing is del. : . 
Cix cuuoss A Lis, the ſame as perieſum. Eat. 
CrxecumLocy' Ton [cirtonlocution, Fr. circonlocuxione, Ital. circum- 
locucidn, Sp. of circumlocutio, Lat.] 1. A eircuit or compaſs of words, 
*uſed either when a proper term is not at hand to expreſs a thing nitu- 
rally and immediately by, or when a perſon chuſes not to do it out 
of reſpet, Ic. the uſe of inditect expreſſions. Theſe people are 
not to be dealt withal, but by a train of, myſtery and 1 eb 
LERrange. 2. A periphraſis. A Tranſlator cannot render without 
circumbecutions. Dryden. 5 
Cixcuunuv RED, adj. [from circum, About, and /murus, Lat. a wall] 
Walled found, ſurrounded with a wall. A garden chrummureu with 
brick. Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


* 1 
. 


— 


Cixcunuavicasre [of circum, about, and mvigabie] that which 


— 


of circumſtantin, Lat.] 1. ſomething appendant 
the ſame to a moral action, as accident to a natur 


ing out circumſlances of contempt, they 
Bacon. 
nal, or an accuſation more or leſs-probable. 


3. Accident, ſomething adventitious whi 
out the annihilation of the principal thin 


4. Condition; that is, under or attended 
in a particular ſituation or relation to things. 
clude, that if there be rational inhabitants in an) 
they muſt therefore 
cumffunces of our world. Barnes. 


O IIR. 
may be ſailed round, Rendering the whole terraqueous globe; 
navigahle, Ray. | | 1 

To CIacuuNAVIOATE [of cireum, 
ſail] to fail round. 
CIRcUMNAVIOA 
The circumnavigation of Africa, 
Red Sea. Arbuthnot. W | 
Cin cui“ [circumplico, of circum, about, and lia boch 
1. The act of enwrapping on every ſide, a folding, winding, 1 
ling about. 2. The ſtate of being enwrapped. "22 
CIRCUMPO'LAR Stars [of circum and polar, with aftronongyy, 
ſuch ſtars as being pretty near our north pole, move roung i; = 
our latitude do never ſet or go below the horizon. "= 
CirxcumPposi'TioN [of circum and poſition, the act of 
thing round about. Lat, | 
 CiRCUMPOSITION 5 gardening]. a kind of laying, vj , 
mould is borne up to the bough, which is to be taken of hy ,, 
hat, root, or ſtrong piece of old coarſe-cloth. Seaſon for Urcungs 
tion by tiles or baſkets of earth, Re. T 
 _ CirevwmPoTa'T10N [of circum and poto, Lat. to drink] ag 
ing round from one to another. 
CiRcuMRa's10N [(circumraſio, of circum, and rad, 
the act of ſhaving or pairing round. 
CiRcumRES1'STENCY [of circum and re/ifience] a reſiſtance yy 
about. | | | 
CI cUuMROTA“TION [of circum about, and roto, Lat, to Whig] 
The act of whirling round like a wheel, circumvolution. 4,7 
ſtate of being whirled round. 


about, and Navin, Lak 
'T10N [of circumnavigate] the act of failing m 
from the Straits of Gibralte hy 
, , " Wh 


iz 1 


Lat, to jay 


To CixcumscRY'BE | circonſcrire, Fr. circonſcrivere, It. Circunlni B 
of circum, about, and ſcribo, Lat. to write] 1. To incloſe inceranly Fall f 
or boundaries. 2. T'o limit, to confine. I he external cirunty 3 


ces which accompany mens acts, are thoſe which do circν,˙ 
limit them. Srilling fleet. ö | 
CixcumscriIBED [with geometricians] a figure is ſaid to le 6 
cumſcribed, when either the angles, ſides, or planes of the du 
figure touch all the angles of the figure which is inſcribed, 
To be CiRcumsCRIBED /ocally [with philoſophers] is {xd ofalah 
when it has a certain and determinate 261, or place, with ret» 


— 


the circumambient or encompaſling bodies. It is the fame a; w r with 
place circumſcriptively. 8 mY bs. It 
CixcumscRiBeD Hyperbola [with mathematicians] an hypetbl wh 
that cuts its own aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut os wii cond; 
its own pro ce. 
e cms epi [of circumſcribe] the ſtate of being d 5 
cumſcribed. : ö 


CixcunscrIPTION [circonfſerizione, It. vf circumſcriſtis Lat.] 
The act of circumſcribing 2. The determination of particularhguet 
magnitude. In the circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, frutal 
— nature affects a regular figure. Ray. 3. Limitation, cu 
ment. | 
I. would not my unhouſed, free condition, 

Put into circumſcription and confine. Shakeſpeart. 

Cid cuMscR1PTION [with philoſophers] is the termination, fc 
limits or bounds of any natural body. 59 

External CixcuuscRITTIox, is referred to the place it vl 
any body is confined, and is otherwiſe termed local. 

Internal Cixcunsckirriox, is that which appertains tothe cs 


IRCUMY 
alacion, 
Hcations 
allation 


and quality of every body, whereby it hath a determinate cat Wa all ti 
bound, and figure. | Wt to relic 
Cixcumscr1'eTIVE [from circumſcribe] incloſing the ſpe ation, 
marking the limits on the outſide. Stones regular are diflinguiltd# Wn Howe, 
their external forms; ſuch as is circumſcriptive or depending war WIR CUMvE 
whole ftone, as in the eagle-ſtone, and this is properly called the q be ſtate « 
Grew. | oY Wo Circuy 
CiRcuUMsCR1'PTIVELY [of ciroum/criptive] a thin is ſaid " . of ci 

in a place circum/eriptively, when it has a certain or a 1 e, to de 
or place, with reſpect to the circumambient or encompaſing 91 red by 
Ci'rcumsPECT [circonfped?, Fr. circonſpetta, It. citcenſet nz cuuve 
circumſpectus, Lat.] conſiderate, wary, cautious, am, to Lat.! 
thing; as, to be circumſpec and watchful not to be impoſ ** dt eircumv 
'C1'RCUMSPECTION (circonſpection, Fr. circonſpecion. It, 010 non. Thi 
pectio, Lat.] warineſs, a marking and conſidering giligentlh, Whatey 
tuloeſs on every fide. =; 1 That co 
CircumsPE'CTIVE [circumſpectum, ſup, of circumſſicit, Lat. 0 9 cir, 
round] attentive, vigilant every way. | Circus 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe, L With a g 

All fly, flow things, with circumſpedive eyes. . Who on 
C1RcumsPE'CTIVELY [of circumſpective] cautioully ſigin ma 
way. | : | IRCUMUNDY 
Cixcunsre'crLy, circumſpect, conſiderately, warlly: 5 t.] afl 
CircumsPe'cTNEss [of circumſpect] circumſpection, a ROUMVOLA' 


every way. Wotton uſes it. — ad 
We UnsPI'CUous [circumſpicuns, Lat.] that may be lee 
es. | | 


: canli 
C1'RCUMSTANCE [circonflance, Fr, circonſtanza, It. cr"! , 
or relative 0 


al ſubſtance; 
ticularity that acco ies any action, as time, place, C“ 
. ä 130 kindle their a 
2. The adjuncts of a fact which make it more or 


% 


Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, give me leave, 
1 p ' x | ; Shaleſſe arts 

By circumſtance, but to-acquit _ be taken avi 
conſidered. _ | 
Senſe outſide knows, the ſoul thro' all things | it, 
Senſe, circumſlunce; ſhe doth the ſubſtance 50e, yy 
with n 10 cn 

* ow. the 


alyed i 


human nature, or be 12v01Y 


gu 


FE 5 4 


C IR 


F 


Mc an action, generally of a minute and ſubordinate kind. 
GC ekended Carliſle 25 very remarkable circumfances of courage. 
nd. 2. Condition, ſtate of affairs; it is ny uſed with 


ſpect to wealth or poverty; as, one in or bad circumfances. 
een men are eaſy in their circumfances, they are enemies to innova- 
N Ms. Addi 3 Wan , wg ky 5 , 
| e ee [with moraliſts] ſueh an that tho' they are 
WD: cffential to any action, do yet ſome way affe RES . 
eracvunsraxcks properly moral I in ethics] are ſuch as do really 
uence our actions, and render them more good or evil than they 
ald be without ſuch circumſtances. © Which writers of ethics ſum up 

; Qui, quid, quibut auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 
ciscunsrancxs purely phyſical [in ethics) ſuch as do not connect 
moral = or evil with the action; as, if a * another, 
Wether he kills him with the right hand or the left. 

'acumsTanT [cireumflans, Lat.] ſurrounding, environing. It 
es motion to all cirewmflant bodies. Digby. 95 


J 1. Relating to, or attended with circumſtances; accidental, not 

This fierce abridgment 

Hatch to it circum//antial branches. Shakeſpeare. ' | 

WAddiſon uſes. it ſubſtantively or elliptically. Who would not prefer 

baion that differs. from our own in circumſtantials, before one that 

rs from it inthe eſſentials. 3. Incidental, caſual. - 1 
Virtue's but anguiſh when tis ſeveral, * 

By occafion'wak'd, and circumflantial. Donne. | 

all of ſmall events, minutely detailed. Tedious and circumſtan- 
[recitals of affairs. Prior. | ES. 


ial] the quality of that which is circumſtantial, the appendage of 
umſtances. * | 


ſtances minutely related, exactly. Lucian agrees with Homer in 

point circumflantially. Broome. | | | 

o CiRCUMSTA'NTIATE [circonflancier, F.] 1. To deſcribe a thing 

r with its circumſtances, to inveſt with particular accidents or ad- 

| If the act were otherwiſe circumſlantiated, it might will that 

. which now it wills freely. Branball. 2. To place in a parti- 
condition, as, with regard to wealth or power. A number in- 

ely ſuperior, and the beſt circumantiated imaginable, Swift. 

+ CiRcumsTa'NTiBUs [Lat. i. e. of thoſe ſtanding about] a 

uſed for the ſupplying and making up the number of juries, in 


allenged by either proſecutor or priſoner. Law term. 
=cuuva'canTt [circumvagans, Lat.] wandering about. | 
=o Cixcumva'LLATE [circumvallo, Lat.] to intrench round about, 
oſe with fortifications. 1 A 
IRCUMVALLA”TION [circonvallation, Fr. circonvallaxione, Tt. cir- 
cox, Sp. of circumvallo, Lat.] 1. The act or art of caſting up 
eations round a place. The Czar practiſed all the rules of cir- 
lation and contravallation at the ſiege of a town in Livonia. 
s; 2. In fortification, the line of 'circumwallation, is a line or 
uſually about twelve feet wide, and ſeven feet deep, cut by 
defiegers, and bordered with a parapet or breaſt- work, ſo as to en- 
ss all their camp, to defend it againſt any army that may at- 
co relieve the place, and alſo to top deſerters. Stupendious cir- 
. 3 you barricadoes reared up by ſea and land to begirt Pe- 
na. obe l. : n RET 15 ' 
Ik cuMvE'cT10N [circumvectio, Lat.] 1. The act of carrvins r . 
be ſtate of being cartied round. a - rt 
oo Circunve'nt circonvenir, Fr. circonvenire, It. circumventum, 
vi Wc, of circumvenio, from circum, about, and wenio, to come] to 


ae ve, to delude, to impoſe upon. Fearing to be betrayed or cir- 
ie. red by his eruel brother, he fled to Barbarofla. Knowles. 

(Sp. RCcUMVvE'NTION | circonvention, Fr. circonventione, It. of circum- 
0 fc Wo, Lat.] 1. Cheat cozenage, deceit. He muſt avoid haranguing 
2 ſt eircum vention in commerce. Collier. 2. Prevention, pre- oc- 
daun ion. This ſenſe is now obſolete. | 2 


Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 

That could be brought to Fodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention. Shakeſpeare, © 
= Cizcunve'sr [circumve/tio, Lat.] to clothe about, to cover 
with a garment. . ed hs wh 


2 Who on this baſe the earth didſt firmly ſound, 
it er And mad'ſt the deep to circumveſt it round. Motion. 

| IRCUMUNDUL A” ren To circum, about, find undulatus, of unda; a 
5 „ Lat.] a flowing or rolling about, after the manner of waves. 
| ROUMVOLA'TION {from circumwole, Lat.] flying round about. 
* $2 Cixcunvo'Lvs Lcircum volvo, Lat.] to roll or turn round about. 
e 


aſc FRE. ; ww 2 » 8 ” SR . 
e ew x gt pre op 
neruvorurion Fr. circonveluzione, It. of Lat.] 1. The act 
ling, wheeling, or turning about. 2. The ſtate of being rolled 
The witles of the guts is really either a circumwolution or in- 


Un of one part 2 — N a 

' the gut within the other. "ArButhror. 3. Th 

rolled round another. Conſider che obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſs 
HSE of3 ll WS 2 a 


— Wilkins. ; | 9 
Joie ade 05s Lin architecture] the turns of the ſpiral line of 
cus, or CI Fr. in Rome] a f ious place between 

| f Fr. in ROT | th 
Ts — Aventine, invironed with buildings in the 3 
8 1 exhibition of public plays; round it was the amphi- 
Lin. Thi. Were galleries and boxes' for the ſpectators to fit or 
penn. 8 adorned and rendered more ſtately and beautiful | 

| Claudius, Cal and Heliogabalus, A pleaſant * 


Tesa, a bore oh Whew of 


A \Ci/ncUMsTANCES, the incident, event, or the particularities that 


WC: RCUMSTANTIAL, adj. [circumſtancial, Sp. cireumſtantialis, low 


IRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, Or CIRCUMSTA'NTIALNESS [from circum- 


FIR CUMSTA'NTIALLY [of circumflantial] particularly, with cir- 


any of thoſe _—_— ed do not appear, or thoſe who do appear 


| Errinuy; a0. having the qualities of a citizen; ac, cowardidey 
« f , l ; *; | ö 
Sidi. See the cirque | 


CIT 


85 from. London. Tt was of great note both under the Römäns And | 


Saxons 3 and the latter are ſaid to have built the abbey here, of which 
two old gate-houſes ſtill remain. It ſends two members to parliament; 
and is by ſome reckoned the largeſt, as well as the oldeſt town in the 
count. | | 14 85 
CIRRA, curls; or locks of hair curled or frizzled; alſo the creſt of 
feathers on the heads of ſome birds. Lat. i ES 
Cini [with botaniſts) thoſe fine hairs or ſprigs by which ſome 
plants — themſelves, in order to ſupport them in creeping along, 
as ivy, Sc. | 
. Cirr1'GeRovs [cirriger, of cirrus, a lock, and gero, Lat: to bear] 
bearing eurled locks or creſts of feathers. * 
Cirsoce'LE [ Lat. xigooxnmm, of xigo®-, a dilatation of a vein 
and znxy, Gr. a repre) a dilatation of the ſpermatic veins, or 4 
ſwelling of the veſſels about the teſticles, that prepare the ſemen. 
' \Cr'R80s [Lat. xipo®-, Gr.] a crooked ſwollen vein, a ſort of ſwel- 
ling, when a vein, by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat; is ſtretched 
out with much thick blood, and ſeems as if it would burſt, 
CIsA LIXE, on this fide of the Alps: | | 


* 


for cutting. It has no ſingular number. A 1 . 
C1s81'TEs, a white and ſhining precious ſtone, having the figure of 

ivy leaves all over it. Lat. . 
CissAMETH]s [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb called helxine. | 

1 ennny [Lat. *i00a19:4p©-, Gr.] the herb briony, or wild 
6 a 8 ' 

. Crs801'D [in geometry] an algebraic curve; peculiarly called the 

ciſſoid of Diocles, its inventor. | 

. C1's80s [x490®, Gr.] the herb ivy; eſpecially that which grows 

without a ſupport. Lat. | 
Cr'sTa, a cheſt or coffer. Lat. 5 
Cis rA, Cisr, or Ci'srus [Lat. with ſurgeons] a tumour, where 

the obſtructed matter collects as in a bag. 8 5 

CisrA RAT IE [old law] 7. e. the cheſt of grace, a church coffer, 

where the alms money was kept. | 
CisTE'RClan Monks, an order of monks founded in the year 10983 

by St. Robert, a Benedictine. $8 | 

Cr'sTep [from ci] incloſed in a ciſt or bag. 


Serkan Leite ge Fr. and Ger. cifterna, It. Sp, and Lat.] 1. A 


place under, or in the ground, for the preſerving of rain water. 2. A 
veſſel of lead, to keep a ſtock of water for houſhold ule. 3. An uten- 
fil to put bottles or glaſſes in. 4. A reſervoir, an incloſed fountain. 


In the wide ciſterns of the lakes. Blackmore. 5. Any watry recep- 


ticle or repoſitory in —_ 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 
The c:/lern of my luft; Shakeſpeare. | 
C:sTERN [with confectioners] a portable inſtrument in form of 4 
box, into which creams or jellies are put, in order to be iced over. 
Cis“rus, a plant, the ſame with rock roſe. Lat. | 
Crx, for citizen, generally uſed approbriouſly, a pert low citizen, 
a pragmatical trader. Your- family will dwindle into cis or *ſquires; 
or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. Barnard, thou art a ct 
with all thy worth. Pope.  - | | T 
C1'TaDEL* [citadella; It. citadelte, Fr: ciudadela, Sp.] 1. A caſtle or 


place of arms in a city. 2. A fort of four, five, or ſix baſtions; 
erected near a city on the moſt advantageous ground, that it may 


command it, in caſe of a rebellion. Stranger ſoldiers in citadeli, the 
neſts of tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney, © 
C1'TAL [from cite] 1. Reproof, impeachment. 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 
And chid his truant youth. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Summons, citation to a court; 3. Quotation, citation. 


CiTA'Tion [Fr. citazione, It. citacion, Sp. of citatio, Lat.] 1. In 
law, a ſummons to appear before an eccleſiaſtical judge. The calling 
a perſon before the judge, for the ſake of trying the cauſe of action 
commenced againſt him. Ay/zfz. 2. The act of citation; a citing or 
quoting a paſſage out of a book, the adduction of any paſſage from an- 


other author, or of another man's words. 3. The paſlage or words 


quoted, a quotation. The letter-writer cannot read theſe citations 
without bluſhing.” Atterbury. 4. Enumeration, mention. Theſe cauſes 
effect a conſumption endemic to this iſland, there remains a citation of 
ſuch as may produce it in any country, Harvey. 0 

C rAroxY [from cite] having the power or form of a citation; as; 
letters citatory. Ayliffe. f 5 

To Cirs [cite, Lat: citer, Fr. citar, Sp.] 1. To quote. That 
paſſage of Plato which I cited before. Bacon. 2: In law, to ſummon 
to appear at an eccleſiaſtical court, or to anſwer at any court. This 
power of citing and dragging the defendant into court; was taken 
away. life. 3. To enjoin, to call upon another authoritatively. 
e , fad experience cites me to reveal. Prior. | 
_Cr'Tix- [from cite] 1. One who cites into a court. 2. One who 
quotes; I muſt defire the citer to inform ns of his editions too. At. 


nes {from cit] a city woman. A word iar to Dryden; 
Cits and s raiſe a joyful ſtrain. Ne N 
Ci“ ruERN [cithara, Lat.] a kind of harp; a 'muſical inſtrument. 
ſongs and citerns and harps and cymbals. 1 Macs 
J. ö g . 
CrT1zen [Dei vis, Lat. cittoyen, Fr. cittadino, It. cindadano, Sp. ei- 
dadam, Port.] 1. An inhabitant of a city, a freeman of it; not a fo- 
reigner, not a ſlave, All inhabitants within theſe walls are not pro 
ly citizens, but only ſuch as are called freemen. Naleigb. 2. A townf- 
man, a man of , not a gentleman. 9 4 
When he ſpeaks not like a citizen g 
Fou find him like a foldier. Shakefpenre. 
3. n a dweller in any place. BY 
8 Far from noi Rome ſecure he lives; 151 + - {tl 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden eie 
*in 


& Ad 25, 


So fick Lum net, yet Tam not well 
T rap 2 A. 344g. A 
o ſeem to die ere „ ee pray, ot 
c riuenir [of cis] the dignity or privilege of a citizen. 
3 Orrs 


Cr'sars, or CI sERS [ciſeaux, Fr. ceſeje, It.] an inſtrument of ſteel 


1 


po ; 
* 


erv 


Crrzi'ne, ad. {of citrinus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or of the 
colour of a pome-citron, lemon-coloured, of a dark yellow. Its wings 
inted with citrine and black. Gre. | 


7 4: 
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Cr TRL E, /obf. [citrinns, Lat.] A ſpecies of crſa of an extreme · 


ly pure, clear, and fine" texture, generally free from flaws and ble- 
mi It is ever found in a ſlender column, from one to four or 
five inches in length, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by an 
hexangular pyramid. Theſe of cage are of an extremely beautiful 
yellow, with a very elegant brightneſs and tranſparence. This ſtone 
is very plentiful in the Weſt-Indies. Our jewellers have learned from 
the French and Italians to call it citrine; and often cut ſtones for 


ings out of it, which are 2 miſtaken for topazes. Hill. 
8 Fr. cedrone, It. cidron, Sp. cidram, Port. citrum, Lat.] 

a large kind of lemon, | | ws | 
Crrron-TREs [citrus, Lat.) It hath broad ſtiff leaves, like thoſe 
of us, laurel : the _—_ _— of many leaves, 4 a a 
ruit v juice. Genoa is the great nurſery urope 
for theſe few of bo One fort, with 3 fruit, is ſold at 
Florence for two 1 each; which is not to be had in perfec- 
— 43 any part of Italy 


May the ſun 4 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil. Addiſon. 
S 5 ſpirit _—_— _ 1 8 of 22 | 
Ci'TRuL [citrouille, Fr. citrulum, Lat.] a large kind of in, 
or N of a pumkin colour; ſoſnamed from its 7 
Ci“ raus [in botany] the eitron - tree. . . 
C1'TTERN [ciftre, Fr. cetara, It. citola, Sp. tyſter, Du. citnar, Ger. 
of cithara, Lat.) a kind of muſical inſtrument. See CiTHzRN. 
CrTy, ub. [civitas, Lat. cite, Fr. citta, It. ciudad, Sp. cidada, 
Port.] 1. A great walled town, with a large collection of houſes and in- 
habitants. City, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed 
within the Walls; in a larger ſenſe, it reaches to all the ſuburbs. Watts. 
2. In the Engliſh law it is more eſpecially applied to a corporate town, 
that has a biſhop's ſee and a cathedral church. | 
This diſtinction between city and town is not always obſerved ; for 
we ſay, the town of Ely, tho' a biſhop's ſee, and the city of Weſt- 


minſter, tho none. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed Ro JN Os. 5 | | 10 
at is the city but — 

4 are dhe city. Shakeſpeare. 


True, the E 

Cirx, adj. 1. Relating to the city; as, city wives. 2. Reſem- 
bling the manners of the citizens. Make not a city feaſt of it, to let 
the meat cool ere we can agree upon the firſt cut of it. Shakeſpeare. 

C1'TTa [Lrievs, and in the Artic dialect wrre, Gr. with phyſicians] 
a fault in the appetite, as when women long for things that are not fit 
to be eaten, as chalk, coals, &c. the green-lickneſs. 

Ci'vxs, a ſort of wild leeks. | . 

_ Cr'ver [civette, Fr. wibetto, It. civet, Du. zibet, Ger. of zibethum, 
Lat. xibetta, Arab. ſcent] a perfume like muſk, takeu from a bag 
under the tail of the civet-cat. The civer-cat is a little animal, but 
very unlike our cat, reſembling the wolf or dog. It is a native of the 
Indies, Peru, Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind of 
e, in an aperture or bag under its tail, between the anus and pu- 
ndum. It is much uſed by perfumers and confeRioners, but ſel- 
dom preſcribed in medicine. 

Crver {with French cooks] a particular way of dreſſing chickens, 
3 5. firſt frying them brown in lard, and then ſtewing them 
in broth. 

Ci'vic [civique, Fr. civio, It. civicus, Lat.] belonging to a ci 
relating to A honours or practices, not military. 15 15 

Civic Can, a garland that was given by the Romans to a brave 
older, who had ſaved the life of a fellow citizen, or reſcued him after 
he had been taken priſoner. This crown was made of oaken leaves, 
with the acorms on them, if A be had ; becauſe that tree was 


dedicated to Jupiter, who was the protector of cities and their 
inhabitants. . 


With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. Pope. 


_ C1'vipap de las Palmas, the capital of all the Canary iſland, fi 


on the iſland of Canary. 

1 8 _ er in the province of New Caſtile: 

e capi ancha ; ſituated on the river Guadiana, 
miles band of Toledo 8 F ” 
Crvipap Igo, a city o in, in the province of Leon, near 
the conſines of Portugal, ſituated on the river jig 45 miles ſouth- 
welt of Salamanca. © Ie ; 225 8 
Civil, ſabſ. [Fr. Sp. and Port. civile, It. of ci vilis, Lat.] cour- 
eous, well-bred, civilized, not rude. He was civil and well - natured: 

to teach another.. Dryden. 

Civil, adj. [in ws 1. Not criminal; as, this is a cui caſe, not 
i aſe. 2, Not z as, the civi/ courts controul 


ical. | 
1. In its ſenſe, is ng that reſj the poli 

good, or repoſe of the citizens, city or ſtate, L ho poll: 
munity ; political. God gave them laws of civil regumen. Hooker. 
2; Relating to any man, as a member of a community; as, a thing 
out of the reach of one's natural or civil power. 3. Not wild, not in 
anarchy, not without ent. | . 
For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 
And civil life was by the muſes taught. 


public 


foreign, inteſtine; as, civil war, a war carried on between 
fations in the ſame kingdom or ſtate. 


* 


martial power ought to be ſubſervient to the 
ET ace barkwrous. England was very ride 
but even the day fince 
| ſober, — 1 not . 1 

Thus n ſee me in thy pale career, 
TM 
£7 5a 


mines, but does not ſuffer a natural death. 
are ſtrate. | 6, Ci- 
barbarous; for it 


1. T5 . 


4 * -7 
: — a | % \ 2 ® 4 . ** 
ited morn appear. R HON, WES Set by. + * 
— q , 2 * o * * ** > teat of Y . , * 
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but the plain between Piſa and Leghorn. 


5. Not military; as, the 


England grew evil. aper. a 


| * . 
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Ct Day [with aſtronomers] is one that contains ju; 
reckoned from twelve o'clock at noon or night, to twelve KY ry, 
next noon or night; in which ſpace of time the equinoctial = 
* one on the poles of the world. 

p [in a proper ſenſe) is the peculiar law of any fe 
country, or city. . 15. | 

Civil Law [in its general __ is underſtood of a bod 
laws, compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Grecian lan = 
in the main was received throughout all the Roman dominion, h. 
wards of 1200 years, and is ſtill obſerved in ſeveral of Eun, 
This body of the civil law is divided into three volumes; ch 
pandeQts, or digeſts, the code, and the inſtitutes ; to which de; 
thentics are added; theſe authentics were the inſtitutions of the e « 
7 uſtinian, called alſo zove//z, or noveliss. 1 

IVIL Year, is the legal year, or that which is appointed hy 
ſtate to be uſed within its dominions, ſo termed, in contradiſingin! 
the natural year, which is exactly meaſured. by the revolution 9 1 
heavenly bodies; and thus the year Dans with us at the fl 
January, and always contains 365 civil days, except in the lep) 
* contains 366. Wt | 

IVI'LIAN [of civilis, Lat.] a doctor, profeſſor or ſtudent 
civil or old 1 law. Thb profeſſors of that law are ald 
lians, becauſe the civil law is their guide. Bacon. 

Civitisa'Tion [a law term] an act of juſtice, or judgna 
which renders a criminal proceſs civil; which is done by turning un 
formation into an inqueſt, or the contrary. Harris. 

CIVILI Tx, or C'viLNgss [civilite, Fr. civilita, It. civilidil 
of civilitas, Lat.] 1. Courteous behaviour, gentleneſs, politenes, dn 
plaiſance. He, by his great cwi/ity and affability, wrought very au 
upon the people. Clarendori. 2. Freedom from barbarity, ſatedh. 
ing civiliz'd. Divers great monarchies have riſen from barbaigy 
civility. Davies. 3. Rule of decency, practice of politenchs, 

Love taught him ſhame, and ſhame with love at ftrife, 
Soon taught the ſweet civilities of life. Dryden. 

The ancients repreſented civility, or a courteous behaviow, ht 
child fitting on a dolphin ; or by a woman handſomely and moch 
cloathed, and her face covered with a veil. 

To Cr'vii1izs [civiliſer, Fr. civilizare, It.] to make civil, ur 
teous or tractable; to ſoften or poliſh manners, to reclaim from way 
neſs and barbariſm. The Bacchus of the ancients is reported lax 
civilized the Indians. Arbuthnot. 

Cr'v1.1zzs [from civilize] he that civilizes. | 

The civilizers /——the diſturbers; ſay— 


| ay— Ant, ih. 
C1'vitLy [from civil] 1. Courteouſly, gently, without rudenek,| 
will deal civi/ly with his poems: nothing ill is to be ſpoken of th 
dead. Dryden. 2. In a manner relating to government. That! 
multitude ſhould, without harmony amongſt themſelves, concur int 
doing of one thing, for this is civi/ly to live, or ſhould manage ow 
munity of life, it is not poſſible. 3. Not naturally, not crimuul 
t accuſation which is public, is either ciwi/ly commenced fr it 
rivate ſatisfaction of the party injured, or elſe criminally, thatis i 


me public puniſhment. Ayliſſe. 4. Without gaiety or ſhowy ch That 
The — were har — * chearful, Dy furniſhed oi 6 
Bacon, = ey i 
C1zs, ſub. [perhaps from inci/a, Lat. ſhaped or cut to 2 m 


magnitude. Johnſon] the quality of any thing with regard to be 

nal form, Fwy 2 TH no he. can alter bodies duh 

reduce them to ſome other cixe or figure, then there is none of elt | 

give them the cize and figure which they have. Grew. es anot! 
Cr'viTa-CAsTELLANA, a City of Italy, in St. Peter's patinoi Bed with 


tuated near the river Tiber, 25 miles north of Rome. _ | | the fir 
Ci vir Vecchia, a port-town and fortreſs of Italy, in d. Ter Fon! elamp⸗ 
patrimony, ſituated on a bay of the mediterranean, 30 1 LAMPON] 
weſt of Rome. It is the ſtation of the gallies belonging 0 the laß ns are lc 
who hath lately declared it a free port. k M [pre 
To CLack, werb neut. [cleſtian, C. Brit. claguer, Fr. — , 1 Sf oh 
klatſchen, Ger. to rattle, to make a noiſe. Johnſen] 1. 19 rat = = mu 
or make a ſhrill clinking noiſe. 2. To let the tongue run. 3 HS 2 
CLack-ceest, See BARNACLES. ; mM » — of 
CLack. 1. Any thing that makes a laſting and importuni ne 5 2 
uſed in contempt for the tongue. * 1 
But ſtill his tongue ran on, MF . 
And with its everlaſting clacł, WW: n e 
Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras. 3 ws 
2. It is ſometimes transferred to a prattler, a talkative perſon, DP 5 * 
The CLack of @ Mill, a bell that rings when more corn b 3 ec 
to be put into the hopper. 5 155 1271 
Juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, rr 
To CLack, verb ad. As, to clack wool, is to cut off ® f 3 


marks, by which it weighs leſs, and yields leſs cuſtom o | 
Powel, PT Tra 

CLackma'nnan, the capital of Clackmannanſbue in LanG » 
tuated on the northern ſhore of the Forth, about 25 mile f ft | 800 af 


of Edin The county of Clackmannan is join 0 | 
Kinroſs, w ich each in their dum elect a member to repre «7 — 
parliament. IBS ih participle: wth Drums 
CLap [the pree, and fare. of to clothe. This fag ound of 
now referred to c/othe, ſeems originally to have b * hed, i o CLana, & 
ſome ſuch word, like kieeven, Du. Johnſon] cloathed, gt vel | 
had clad himſelf with a new: 6.1 Age, 0 
The flow'ry dale of Sibma c/ad with vine. 8 
CLapvs, Lat. [in old records] a wattle or adde Cuintbis 10 
Cr gkNrunr, or CLAN OENTOn v, the capital o of Views 
circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 120 miles outh-welt f 460 » 


To Crain [clamer, O. Fr. of clamo, Lat. to iy fright de. 


claim to, tochallenge, authoritatively to demand, 
to c/aim obedience. r 

Poets have u it to claim, 

_ If not the gre the. moſt laſting fame. 

A CLain [from the verb] 1. hammers demand 0 

due. Will de not it to a maſter -w nn iwed FO, 
| r | 
lair; upon Bim F Sig. 2, A tide to any privileg 


GLX 


1. of another. Every father of a family had been as good as 2 
C as theſe. Locke. | 
Cai {in law] a challenge of intereſt to any thing, _ $1 
geſſon of another, or at the leaſt out of his own; as, 2 by 
— claim by deſeent. A claim made from time to time within a 
and a day to land or other thing,, which on ſome accounts _ 
WE covered without danger. The phraſes are commonly to 2 e 
„ or to 1% claim. The king of Fruſia lays in his claim for Neut- 
tel. Addifon. $4 7 = 85 8 | 

WC. Mars {from claim] that may be claimed as due. 2h 
LArMANT | 3 45 demands any thing as unjuſtly 
nned by another. Ap j | / 
F mee tn [from claim] he that claims. 22 PET : 
The Crans 0B5CURE, Fr. [with painters] it is that judicious diſ- 
toon of Agbs and Ga, by which not only the principal objet in a 
ese of figures is ren the more conſpicuous.; but alſo many 
5 beauties in that defgning art are ſecured, See the draughts taken 
Wn Titian's Pluto and 8 or his Jupiter and 18. 

o CLauBsr — corrupted from climb ; as, climber, clam- 

enen. of clyman, Sax. ] to 3 up with difficulty, as 
bock hands and feet. They were fe to clamber over ſo many 

cs. Addiſon. ; ; 

g 4 Admittenda in Ttinere [in law] a writ whereby the 

commands the juſtices in eyre to admit one's claim by an attor- 

o is employed in the king's ſervice, and cannot come in his 
1 On. ' | 
Wo CLamm {in ſome provinces to cleam, from clæmian, Sax. to 
OE together] to clog with any L matter. Waſps got into a 
„pot, and there they cloyed and c/ammed themſelves, till thero 
vo getting out. L Efrange. ; F . 
LAMMINESs [of 2 quality of being clammy, viſcoſity, ropi- 
=. A greaſy pipkin will ſpoil the clammineſs of the glue. Moxon. 
ieuur [of clamean, Sax. to dawb with clammy matter] gluiſh, 
king, ropy, viſcous, tenacious. | | 
| Bodies c and cleaving. Bacon. 

Cold ſweats in clammy drops. Dryden. YON 
actuous c/ammy vapour riſes from the ſtum of grapes. Addiſon. 
LA MoROUs: [clamoſus,*Lat.] 2 full of clamour, turbulent. 
None are ſo clamorous as papiſts. Hooker. 
Tube clamorous race of buſy human kind. Pope. 
EL a'MoRoUSLY, in a noiſy turbulent manner. 
La MoRousnEss [of clamorous] noiſineſs. 


put againſt loudly, to roar turbulently. 
| TH obſcure bird clamour'd the live-long night. Shakeſpeare. 
glamour counſels, not to inform them. Bacon. | 
EL amour [clameur, Fr. clamore, It. clamor, Lat.] 1. A noiſe, an 
Wy, 2 bauling, vociferation. The people grew exorbitant in their 
burt for juſtice. King Charles. 2. It is uſed ſometimes, but leſs 
of inanimate things. 
Here the loud Arno's boiſterous clamours ceaſe, 
[ That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace. Adaiſon. 
MP. 1. A little picee of wood, in the faſhion of a wheel, uſed inſtead 
ulley in a mortice. 2. A quantity of bricks. To burn a clamp 
Wick of ſixteen thouſand, they allow ſeven ton of coals Mortimer. 
eur, Fr. [in ante is a piece of timber applied to a maſt or 
to ſtrengthen it, and hinder the wood from burſting. 

uro [with joiners] a particular manner of letting boards 
co another to keep them from warping. When a piece of board 
ed with the grain to the end of another piece of board croſs the 
| Nair the firſt board is c/amped. Thus the ends of tables are com- 


e c/a-7ped, to preſerve them from warping. Moon. 
oi EL a Me oNntE's (wich horſemen] a long jointed horſe, one whoſe 
Ins are long, ſlender, and over-pliant. 


Wray [probably of Scottiſh original; I aan in the highlands ſignifies 
dren. Johnſon. Not improbably of klann, C. Brit, a plat of ground, 
thoſe that dwell upon the ſame ſpot of ground] 1.A family or tribe 
ng the Scots. 2. Any family or race in general. Milton was the 
tical ſon of Spenſer, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax: for we have our 
a! deſcents and clant, as well as other families. Dryden, 3. A 
or ſet of people; in a contemptuous ſenſe. Partridge and the 
of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, if I fail. Sit. 

LA'NCULAR [clancularius, Lat.] ſecret, private, obſcure, clan- 
ine. Let us withdraw all ſupplies from our luſts, and not by any 
e reſerved affection give them c/ancu/ar aids to maintain their re- 
on. Decay of Piety. 

rns rin [clandeftin, Fr. clandeſtino, It. and Sp. clandeſtinus, 
] done in ſecret, private; in an ill ſenſe. | 

Tho' nitrous tempeſts and c/andeftine death, 


e buf Fill'd the deap caves and num'rous vaults beneath. Blackmore. 

js i LANDE'STINELY [from cl/andefline] privately, in ſecret. Two 
| | bes Papers clande fines ſpread about, w no man can trace the 

1d, ginal. di 7 IT, ' i: 

wy ow ® or, Lat.] 1. A ſharp ſhrill noiſe, 

h . a a id c , 

bens As on mount Sinai rang. Milton. 
A mews clang. Milton 

1b trumpets clang. Jabs Philips, 


a 6 [The found of a trumpet. Wore "0 
o CLanc, verb neut. 1 „Lat. ] to make a loud trill noiſe, 

Have I not in a — ed heard 
larums » nei in ſeeds, and trum ? Shakeſdears. 
Clanging ſwords — jelds they beat. ene. 


o CLanc, 22 To ſirike together with a noiſe. 


C 


*.t1 
or 


=o CLa'Mour ſof clamo, Lat.] to make a noiſe, complain of, or 


co, Lat.] 1. To render h ſyrups, c. clear 
Apothecaries 


& 
* 
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To Craxx, to giveor make aloud ſhrill noſe. 1 
To Cr ar [clappan, Sax. klappen, Du. kloppen, O. and L. Get. 


klopfen, H. Ger. klappa, Su.] to beat with the hand, to ſtrike 


together with a quick motion, to make a noiſy ſozad by hitting 
againſt any thing. 1 | 
To CHAT one. 1. Toclap the hands by way of applauſe. 

He crowing clapt his wings. Dryden. | 

Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap? the door. Pe. 
2. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the hands. I have heard the fta- 
tioner wiſhing for thoſe hands to take off his melancholy bargain, 
which c/apped its " pq on the ſtage, Dryden. 3. To give one 

e . 


the venereal diſeaſe. 


Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are clapt. King. 
To CLA. 1. To 1 = thing on, E | fo wy add . thing 
to another, implying the idea of ſomething unexpected. 
Jo mitigate the ſmart, | 
He c/ap'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryden. | 
As abſurd as to ſay he c/ap'd ſpurs to his horſe at St. James's; and gal- 


lop'd away to the Hague. 4ddiſon. 2. To do any thing with a haſty 


motion, or unexpectedly. A ſcambling ſoldier c/ap'd hold of his bri- 
dle. Wotton. His friends would have cd him into Bedlam. Spec- 


. tator. 


To CxA up, or haſten any thing, ſuddenly, without much precau- 
tion; as, to ciap up a match, to c/ap up a peace: | 
0 CLA, verb neut. 1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. 
A whirlwind roſe that with a violent blaſt, , | 
Shook all the dome, the doors around me clapt. Dryden. 
2. To enter with briſkneſs upon any thing. h 
Come, a ſong — 


Shall we clay into't roundly, without ſaying we are hoarſe ? 


3. To ftrike the hands together in applauſe. Shakeſpeare: 


All the beſt men are ours; for tis ill hap 
If they hold when their ladies bid them c/ap. Shakeſpeare. ; 
A Cra [claporr, Fr. with ſurgeons] a venereal infection a ſwelling 
in the groin and privities. 52 7 | 
CLA [from the verb] 1. A loud noiſe by hitting againſt: Give the 
door ſuch a clap as you go out, as will ſhake the whole room. Sc. 


2: A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. It is monſtrous to me that 


the ſouth-ſea ſhould pay half their debts at one clap; Swift, 3. An. 
exploſion ; as, a c/ap of thunder, 4. An act of applauſe; as, the 
c/aps on the ſtage. 1 
Car [with falconers] the nether part of the beak of an hawk. 
CLAr-BoARD, a board ready cut for the cooper's uſe. 
LA P- NET, Ofc. a device for catching df larks. 3 
CLAP-TRAP, a name given to the rant and rhimes that dramatic 
poets, to pleaſe the actors, let them go off with; as much as to ſay; 
a _ to catch a clap by way of applauſe from the ſpectators at a 
"x0 | | 
18. A PER [from clap] one who claps or applauds with his 
S, ' ; 
CLA ER [klepel, Du; kloeppel, Ger.] a hammer or ſtriker of a 


| bell, the tongue of a bell. He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his 


tongue is the c/apper ; for what is heart thinks his tongue ſpeaks, 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
The CLayeER of a Mill [klapper, Ger.] a piece of wood for ſhaking 
the hopper, es 
born and bred ſo; 


CLAPPERDU'GEONS, 


CLAPPERS of Coney [ clapier, Fr.] a place under-ground; where rab- 


| bets breed | 

Rh, CLAPPER-CLaw [from clapper and claw] to ſcold, to tongue- 
at. e 

They've always been at daggers- drawing, | 

And one another c/apper-clawing. Hudibrat. 

e (of clappan, Sax.] a Hiking together of the hands, 


C. v | 
CLA “KA, or St. CL AAA an iſland of Peru, in South America 
Saure in the bay of Guiaquil, 70 miles ſourh-welt of the city of 
uiaquil. 5 
Crank, a market town of Suffolk, dn the river Stour, 14 miles 
from St. Edmondſbury, and 61 from London. It gives the titles of 
viſcount, earl, and marquis, to the duke of N a 
Crank, is alſo the capital of a county of the ſame name, in the 


province of Conaught, in Ireland, fituated about 17 miles north-weſt 


of Limerick, | 8 
 Cra'xencevux, or CLA“ RNcizux; the ſecond king at arms a 
pointed by king Edward IV. on the death of his brother the duke of 
Clarence: his office is to marſhal and diſpoſe the funerals of all knights 
and eſquires on the ſouth of the river Trent. 

CLAN BMZ, the capital of a dutchy of the ſame name, in the Mo- 
rea; it is a ſea port town, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 26 miles 


ſouth of Petras. N | | 
CLaRE oBsCURE [om clair, Fr. and obſcure, or clarus, bright, and 
obſcurus, Lat. dark] light and ſhade in painting. | 
As maſters in their clare ob/eure, © 


With various light your eyes allure ; 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread, 
Draw oft in blue, or in red ; 
Yet from thoſe colours odly mixt, 
- +64 wan light upon the whole is fixt. Prior. | 
CLa'ser [clairet, Fr. probably of clarus, Lat. clcar] a general name 
of the red wines in France, particularly a wine of a clear pale red co- 
lour. Red and white wine are confounded into clarat. Boyle. . 
CLARK Tun [in old law] a liquor made of wine and honey, clart- 
fied by boiling. | 8 
Cr,) [from clarus and chorda, Lat.] a kind of muſical in- 
ſtrument. A mulical inſtrument in form of a ſpinnet, but more ancient. 
It has ſorty- nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy ſtrings. Chambers. | 
CLarzeica'tiON [clarificazione, It. clarificacion, Sp. of clarific, 
tio, Lat. in pharmacy} the a& of making liquors and juices clear fro 
To know the means of accelerating c/ari/ication, we mi 
know the cauſes of clari cation. Bacon. 4 
To CLa'rey [clarifier, Fr. chiarificare, It. clariſſcdr, Sp. of c 


clarify their, fyrups by whites of eggs, beaten with the 
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CLA 


Juices which they would 2 which whites of eggs gather all the 
dregs and groſier parts of the juice to them. Basen. 2. To brighten, 
to illuminate: this ſenſe is rare. The will was then ductile and pli- | a | 
ant to all the motions of right reaſon ; it met the dictates of a clarified ſeems to convey the idea of a ſou 


underſtanding half way. South. 


CLarica'TiON {in the Roman law] a demand of ſatisfaction for 
an injury offered or done, and a proclaiming of war thereupon; 


alſo a letter of mart or repriſal. Lat. 
_- Crarineg {in French b 
bells round the neck of any beaſt. 


CLARION [clairon, Fr. chiarina, It. clarin, Sp. of clarus, Lat.] 


a loud fort of ſhrill trumpet, a wind inſtrument of war. 
With ſhams and trumpets, and with c/arions ſweet. Spen/er. 
Let fuller notes th applauding world amaze, | ; 
And the loud clarion 8 in your praiſe. Pape 
CLarton [in heraldry] a bearing — 
trumpet. See Plate IV. Fig. 45. a 
' CLar1s0'novs [clariſorus, Lat.] ſounding loud or ſhrill. 
.CLi'rirupe [claritndo, Lat.] clearneſs, ſplendor, brightneſs. 


CIARITY [clarti, Fr. chiarita, It. of claritas, Lat.] clearneſs, 


brightneſs. A light by abundant clarity inviſible. Raleigh. - 


LARMA'RTHEN [Scotch law] a term uſed for the warranting 


„ 
0 * 


ſtolen goods. 


Cr ARO o, the ſame as clair obſcure; alſo a deſign bonſiſting 


of only two colours, black and white, or black and yellow). 


CLa'ry [clarea, It. and Sp.] a ſort of herb. It hath a labiated 


flower of one leaf. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 


To CLasH, verb neut. [kleſten, Du. nat ee of xaztw, Gr.] 
1. To make a confuſed noiſe, to beat againſt one another; as, the 
claſhing found of arms. 2. To act with contrary direction. Neither 
was there any queen-mother who might claſb with his counſellors for 
authority. Bacon. 3. To contradict, to oppoſe. Wherever there are 


men, there will be che hing ſome time or other. LD Eftrange. 


To CLasn, verb ad. 1. To ſtrike one thing againſt another ſo as 


produce a noiſe. The nodding ſtatue /h his arms. Dryden. 
2. To wrangle, to diſagree. ' 4: | | 
CASA [from the verb] 1. A noify collifion of two bodies. 
| The claſb of arms and voice of men we hear. Denham, 
2. Oppoſition, contradiction. 1283 | 
Then from the c/a/bes between popes and kings, 
Debate like ſparks from flints colliſion ſprings. Denham. 


Cra'sninc, 1. Anciſe of two ſwords, &c. one hitting againſt ano= 


ther. 2. Diſagreement. | 
CLa's1s, Lat. [of xa, Gr. to break; in anatomy] a fracture. 


To Ci as [prob. of cleopan, Sax. or of geſpen, Du, to buckle] I 


To ſhut up with a claſp. : 
\ - «There Caxton ſlept, with Wynkin at his fide, 
One claſy'd in wood, and one in ſtrong cow-hide, Pope, 
2. To catch and hold by twining.  - © © 
Ihe claſping ivy where to twine. Milton. 


3. To hold with the hands extended, to incloſe between the hands; 


as, the belly of a bottle is hard to cab 4. To embrace. 
Now, now, he claſps her to his panting breaſt. Smith, 
s. To incloſe. 5 RS a . 
Boys with womens voices, 3 d 
Strive to ſpeak big, and claſp their female joints, 
In ſtiff unweildy arms. Shakeſpeare. 


CLase [gcſpe, Du. a buckle] 1. A ſort of faſtening for a garment, 


a fleeve, c. as a buckle. - Opening the cia of the parchment co- 
ver, he ſpoke, Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. An embrace; in contempt. 
The groſs _ of a laſcivious moor. Shakeſpeare. 
CLa'sPERs [with botaniſts] thoſe tendrels, ligaments or threads, 


 wWherewith certain plants take hold of trees or other things near them, 


for their ſupport. . 

CLa8P-KN1FE [of claſp and knife] a knife whoſe blade folds into 

CLase Nails, nails whoſe heads are brought into a narrow compaſs, 
ſo that they will fink into the wood. 8 

Cu ass [c/afſe, Fr. It. and Sp. of claffis, Lat.] 1. A form in à 
ſchool, where a number of boys learn the ſame leſſon ; as, the lower 


and higher cla. 2 An order or rank of perſons. Segrais has diſtm- 


guiſhed the readers of poetry, according to their capacity of judging, 


into three c/aſſes. Dryden. 3. A diſtribution of perſons and things ac- 


cording to their ſeveral degrees and natures. Among this herd of 
politicians, any one ſett make a very conſiderable claſ of men. Addi- 


ſex. 4. An aſſembly of divines in the proteſtant church of France. 


To CLass [from the noun] to range in different ranks. ' By the 
claſſing and methodizing ſuch paſſages, I might inſtru the reader. 

CLa'ssic, or CLAa'ss1CAL, adj. [claffique, Fr. claſſico, It. and Sp. 
of claſſicus, Lat.] 1. Of or l the order and 


Mr, Greaves may be reckoned a claſſical author on this ſubject. 4+. 


buthnot. 2. Relating to antique authors, relating to literature. 
CLa'ssICAL Authors, ſuch as are of credit and authority in the 

ſchools. With them the genius of c/affica/ learning dwelleth. Felton. 
CLass1c, ſubft. [claſficus, Lat.] an author of the firſt rank, uſually 

a opinion 
CLa'ss1s, Lat. order, ſort. He had ared hi of that 

claſfis of men. Clarendon. — ; 

- CLA*THRATED clatbratus, of clathrum, a bar] croſs-barred. © 


To Cra'TTER, werb neut. 


by ſtriking two ſonorous bodies frequen ether. 
* The fierce riders clatter a * ere ogy Dryden. 


= 


1 


2. To utter a noiſe by being ftruck | , A 1 
His arms and clartering ſhield on the vaſt body found. Deyn. 
3. To talk faſt and idly, to prattle ; as, a noiſe and clattering of 


To CLarTBR,verb af. 1. To firike any thing ſo as do make it found 
3 La * be AS $0 WOWS : fi 


2 Vou cartes tilt your brazen kettle. Sevifh, 
2, 10 


= 1 * 4 s + 2 
diſpme, jar, or clamour, Martin.” A low word, 


* 


eraldry] a term uſed to expreſs a collar of 


mbling an old-faſhioned 


or incloſures. 


which takes hold of any thing it can reach. Lat. 


| prob. of ktarteren, Du. kloeteten, O. 
and E. Ger. klornunze, Sax. à rattle] 1. To make a rattling noiſe, 
en en eee 8 theſe many — 2 — 


A 


Crarrzx [of cleavun, Sax. klater, Du. kloeter, O. and = 
1. A rat:ling noiſe made by the quick and fiequent collitons” LG 9 
bodies. A clatter is a claſh often 1 with great quickne, * 
ſharper and ſhrilſer Pg. J 1 
See To CLAT TER. As, the c/atter diſhes and plates make ws | 
fall. Swift 2. It it applied to any confuſed and tumultygy, heh, 
Grow to be ſhort, i _w_ "7 | 
Throw by your clatter; Ben Fobnſon. 
CLa'TTERING [clabnunge, Sax. ] a clatter or rattling noiſ 
CLAVA'TED, adj. Lale, of clava, Lat. a club] knoby 
with knobs. . Theſe appear plainly to have been clavated ji, 
ſome kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward, 
CLa'upent xi Lat.] ſhutting or ons | 
CLavpent Muſcles [in anatomy] certain muſcles which ſaut k 
eye-lids, being placed between the inner membrane of that par, 3 
the fleſhy membrane. 
CLavpr'rs, Lat. [in ancient deeds) to turn open fields int, dg 
To Crav'pvicats [clandice, Lat.] to halt, to limp. 
 CLavpica'rTiON, Lat. the act or habit of halting or going line 
. CLave, the pret. of cleave. See To Cirave. 
CLavecy'MBAL [clavio-cymbale, It.] a * 
ſve e god dr Lat. [with botaniſts] che herb trinity er ln 


 CLAVELLATED, adj. COT IT Lat.] made with burn g 
tar 8 a chemical term. 8 — ra 
 CLa'ver Graſs, or CLOVER Graſs [clepen pynr, Sax. 
Du. klee, or — or — Gas a kind of three 1 
graſs, that bears a flower. This word is now univerſally witzy 
ver, tho' not ſo proper  _ | 

Cta'ves Inſulæ, [Lat. g. d. the keys of the iſland] a term ui 
the Iſle of Man, for twelve perſons, to whom all doubtful and xe 

CLa'via [Lat. old law] a mace 5 as, Serjentia clavie, the oe 
cy of the mace. 5 | 

CLavi'cles [with anatomiſts, clavicula, Lat.] the two dh 
bones; two ſmall bones which faſten the ſhoulder-bones and bid, - 

bone, and are as it were a key ſituated at the baſis or botton dt 05 4 
neck, above the breaſt, the collar- bone. Some quadruped: caiy RN FIT. 
their fore feet unto their mouths, as moſt that have the c EY 
collar-bones. Brown. Homer, who repreſents Hector as receiny 
his dea/h's wound juſt above this part, has given us no inaccurate 


— 


KAN, 
to dei 
in that 


ſcription of it. | fron 
Oauero In xn; ar wor anxe 1203 νννταꝰug · ich, Lib, 22, Loy thi 
324. = 1. e. Where the clavicles keep off the neck fromeithe dee 


it and « 
prous. 
the prie 


F "gg 


has lick 


ſhoulder. And from the cha/m ng ms about that place in Achils 
armour (for Hector then wore it) Euſtathius acutely enough inet, ti 
Hector was broader about the ſhoulders than Achilles. h 
Cave [with botaniſts] the tendril or young ſhoot of a 
Cv [with anatomiſts] two little bones, that ar ſt 
at the baſis of the neck, above the breaſt, on each fide one; tie & 
vicles. | COD | 
CLavrcrrovs [of clava, a club, or clavis, a key, and gb 
bear, Lat.] bearing a club ; or bearing a key. | 
Cr avis, a key; alſo the direction to the opening and decjpiay 
a cypher, or any ſecret writing. | 4 
Cravis [with phyſicians] a pain in a ſmall part of the hed," 
ally a little above the eyes, which ſeems as if the part were bor 
an augre. 8 
CLa'vus, a nail, or ſpike. LEůEet. 1 
Crausk [Fr. clanſila, It. and Sp. clauſa, clayfula, Li.) . 
gle part of a diſcourſe, a ſub- diviſion of a larger ſentence; 25 i 
cial clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture. 2. An article, a proviſo = 
dition made in a contract, or put into any inſtrument. ou a 
Jews and Gentiles we find not this clauſe in their commiſſion. J, 
CLavuss Rolls, certain rolls or deeds laid up in the Tower af 
and containing ſuch records as were committed to cloſe uit. 
CLav's:NBURG, a large city of Tranfilyania, ſituated on Erl. 
Samos, about 535 miles north-weſt of Hermanſtat. . 1s 1 
CA sic, or CLaw-$1KE, the claw-fickneſs, or ſoot- rot i. 15 EY 
CLav'sTrAL [Fr. clauftrale, It. claufiralis, of claufirum, , —_— q eſs, 
bar, pertaining to a cloiſter or religious houſe. „ er i * 
© CLavusTRAL Priors, are ſuch as prefide over monaſteries L 4 Pe 
the abbot or chief- governor in ſuch religious houſes. Sli. - 5 o_ 
CLausTu'ra [old law] 1 ſor ſences or hedges. 0 55 Xl * * 
CLua'sum Fregit [Lat. law term] which fignifies 25 ff | 
action of treſpaſs, and fo ſtiled, becauſe in the writ ſuch àn 5 * 
moned to anſwer, guare clauſum fregit, why he comm! 
paſs, as to break an incloſure. 44e l 
| CLavsun Paſche {old ſtatutes] the utas, or eighth day 
ſo called, becauſe it finiſhes or cloſes that feſtival. . © _ ; vt 
CLav'surt [clauſura, Lat.) 1. An incloſure. 2- C 10 l 
3. The act of ſhutting. 4. The ſtate of being ſhut u. % 
monaſteries the ſeverity of a clauſure is hard to be _ comets 
CA vis [Lat. with oculiſts] a little hard ſwelling in 
the eye. WF. ok, ed 
Cravis [among the Rothans] a band or fillet udp 
broader or narrower, according to the digni of the pers 
CA vs [Lat. with phyſicians) the ſame as _— lun, 6) 
To. Crew. [elapan, Sax. klauen, Du. Reer, © der bab. 
1. To tear with nails or daws. Look if the wither 1 with Þ 
his poll claw'd like a parrot} Shakepprare. 2 To Pal pened or 
5. 3 
I am we ſhall not fo eaſily claw - _ 


hap 
$ 
fcratch or tear in neral. 2 2 N 
But we muſt clowo ourſelves with ſhameful 4, 
And heathen'ftripes by their — — H. 
r. 


a 
4. To ſcratch er tickle. 1 Wut laugh when Tan! — 
no man in nie hundur“ SS ee, f. To 
ſenſe. Set CLawBxen. 6. IU tlaw of, or awe): 
1 | where found 
Fortune is to be (aw rt. 2 
R 


% 


GLE 


cs, [clape, of clapan 
1 Teat. ] 1. A beaſt 8 Or f ; has 3 
e holders of a ſhell-fiſh. 2. Sometimes applied to a hand, in con- 
.. z. Any thing analogous to a claw. | 
1 He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their _ edge, and 
| old reco a cloſe or . 
ps [of 2 __ Ty a ee a wheedler, a ſyco- 
| | s clawbacks, Fewel. : 3 
* en claw] furniſhed or armed with claws. Of 
ie claaued, the lion is the ſtrongeſt. Grew. : | 
ay [glaiſe, Fr. kley, Du. clai, Wel.] 1, A ſort of fat, clamm 
, Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty, and compact; ſtiff, 
1, and ductile to a great degree; while moiſt, ſmooth to the 
, not eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible 
nter; and, when mixed, not readily ſubſiding from it. Hill. 
uth in general. So it is applied in poetry. 
Why ſhould our clay. 
| Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway. Donne. : | 
rar [from the ſubſtantive] to cover or manure with clay, 
Emer uſes it. ' 33 ne” | 5 
13 [of clay and cold] lifeleſs, cold ; as, unanimated 
I waſh'd his c/ay-co/d courſe with holy drops. Rowe. 
Ar- ir [of clay and pit] a pit where clay is dug. 
ay (in geography] a market town of Norfolk, eight miles from 
Ingham, from London, 
A'YES 
n with ofiers, c. having earth heaped upon them, to cover 


mall incloſure; 


1 


larſhy grounds to render them firm and paſſable. 
VIH [from clay] partak ing of clay, containing particles of 
A thick, muddiſh, and /a water, which the brewers covet. 


AY-MARL [of clay and marl] a whitiſh chalky clay. Claymarl 


with chalk-ftones. Mortimer. | 
rsa 2 Sax. ] a word very much in uſe Lincolnſhire, 
Ving to glue together, or faſten with glue. 
CLEaN, verb ad. [from the adj.] to free from dirt. Their 
adjuſted, clean d their vig'rous wings. Thomſon. See To CLEANSE. 
EAN, adj. [clzne or clen, Sax. glan, Wel. Caſaubon chuſes 
to derive it of z»»©-, Gr. empty, void; becauſe we uſe it ſome- 
Fin that ſenſe] 1. Pure, free from moral impurity, guiltleis, chaſte, 
tee from filth ; as, clean hands. 3. Elegant, not encumbered 
any thing uſeleſs or diſproportioned. The timber and wood are 
me trees more clean, in ſome more knotty. Bacon. Thy waiſt 
it and clean. Waller. 4. Not foul with any loathſome diſcaſe, 
prous. If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and ſpread not in the 
che prieſt ſhall pronounce him clean. Leviticus. 
EAN, adv. Quite, completely. This ſenſe is now little uſed. A 
ſopher « 1-00 pg the ſame objections, ſhapes an anſwer clean 
ary. ewell. 
has lick d himſelf CLAN. That is, he has managed a bad bar- 
ſo as to get off without loſs. | | 
aui [from clean] in a cleanly manner. 3 
Fa NLIxESS clæanicnepye, Sax.] 1. Cleanneſs, freedom from 
The cleanlineſs of its ſtreets. Addiſon. 2. Purity, neatneſs of 
$ oppoſed to negligence and naſtineſs. 7 | 
No adorning but c/ean/ineſs. Sidney. 
Such cleanlineſi from head to heel; 
No humours groſs. Swift. 


eur, adj. clænlic, Sax.] 1. Clean, pure in the perſon, free 


i» BE dirtineſs, careful to avoid filth. An ant is a very clean) inſect. 
2 er. 2. That which makes cleanlineſs. | 
a The fair, 


With clearly powder dry their hair. Prior, TY 
are, innocent. Sweetly reliſhing and c/eanly joys. Glanwille. 
ee, artful. We can ſecure ourſelves a retreat by ſome cleanly 
pn. L'Eſtrange. iow rey | | 
err, adv. [from clean] neatly, with elegance, not naſſily. 
ese ſack, and live cleandy as a nobleman ſhould. Shakeſpeare. 
:axxEss [clænnerre, Sax.] 1. Pureneſs, freedom from filth. 2. 
exactneſs, natural and unaffeQed juſtneſs, unlaboured correctneſs. 
ſhew'd no ſtrength in ſhaking of his ſtaff, but the fine cleanneſi of 
ing it was delightful. Sidney. The clearneſs of his ſatire, and 
Lcleanneſs of expreflion. Dryden. 
% ͤ and x of one's mind is never better proved than in diſ- 
ring its own faults at firſt view. Pope. e 
oCLeanst [elænpian, Sax.]- 1. To make clean, or free from 
by waſhing or 24: hi | 
Cleanſe the pale corpſe with a religious hand, 
From the polluting weed and common ſand. Prior. 
0. purify from guilt. | 


3. Innocence, purity. The 


Os Not all her od'rous tears can cleanſe her crime. Dryden. 
foo o free from noxious humours by purging. 
ths. Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that — * ſhift 
mers Which gg upon the heart. Shakeſpeare. 
Fponaceous and cleanſing oil. Arbutbnot. 4. To free from lepro- 
obs dew thyſelf to the prieſt, and offer for thy cleanſing. St. Mark. 


o ſcour, to rid of all offenſive things. This river Jews prof- 


e © Pope to cleanſe, ſo they might have what they found. Adai/or. 

1 80 FLEA . Sax. ] that which has the mantiey of __ 

a Age eg or digeſting a ſore. If there happens an 

45 J tage, Gs 8 . even * 12 roſes I inwardly, is a 

4 32 » Br. chiaro, It. claro, Sp. and Port. of clarus, Lat. 
iarent, klaer, Du. klar, Ger. and Dan.] 1. Fair, free from 
* ſe 2 a, à clear day and night, a clear ſky. 2. Fine, 

; 2 4 or Ry cons without cloudineſs, not dark ; as, 

| parent) as {4-00 Te | a 6 

blo Ide ſtream is ſo tran parent, xe, and clear, 

Th — ad the fell enamour d — gaz'd here, 

oe, 5 — . bottom, not his face had ſeen, Denham. 

þ dert. A mirror ſhone not half fo clear. Dryden. 0 


nus, not hard to be : 
nüt p f underſtood, not ambiguous, or obſcure. 


„Sax. klau, Ger. klauw, Du. ot klo dr 
fowl's foot, armed with ſharp claws ; . 


grinds their harpy claws. Garth. . 


and 11 | 
in fortification) a ſort of wattles made of ſtakes inter- 


nents ; they are alſo laid in ditches that have been drained, and 


les clay, and is neara-kin to it; but is more fat, and ſometimes * 


clear ground; to clear away earth. 


CLE 


Remain'd to our almighty ſoe 

clear victory. Milton. | | 
5. Apparent, not hid, evident; as, clear (or evident) as the ſun a? 
noon. Unto God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret cogitations, they 
are clear and manifeſt. Hooker. 6. Unſpotted, guiltleſs. In action faith- 
ful, and in honour clear. Pope. 7. Impartial, unprepoſſeſſed. One 
look, in a clear Judgment, would have been more acceptable than all 
her kindneſs. Sidney. 8. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or imputcd 

t. 

The cruel corp' ral whiſper'd in my ear. | 
N *« Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear.“ Gay. 
9. Free from deductions or incumberances ; as, clear gains in any 
branch of trade. 10. Unincumbered, without hindfrarice, unobſtruc- 
ted; as, to leave the way clear for one. 11. Out of debt; as, he is 
clear of all the world. 12; Unintangled, being at a ſafe diſtance 
from danger or enemy; as, to get or keep clear of a ſhip, &c. 13. 
Sounding plainly, and articulately ; as, clear (in ſound) as a bell; 
that is, giving a ſound without any jarring or harſtineſs. The qualifica- 
tions of a good aſpect, and a clear voice, Addiſon. 14. Free, guilt- 
leſs ; with from; as, clear from blood; clear from faults in writing. 
15. Sometimes with of. The air is clear of | Sam and damp exhala- 
tions. Temple. 16. Uſed of perſons. ' Diſtinguiſhing, judicious, 
intelligible. This is ſcarcely 1 but in converſation; as, à man of 
a clear head. | t | 

CLEAR [with architects] the inſide-work of an houſe, 3 

CLEAR, adv. Clean, quite, completely. A low word; as, to bite 
an ear clear off. L'Eſtrange. | 

To CLEaR, verb ach. [éclaircir, Fr. ſchiarire, It, aclarar, Sp. of 
claro, Lat.] 1. To make clear, to brighten by removing opacous bodies: 
He ſweeps the ſkies and clears the cloudy north. Dryden. 

2. To free from obſcurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. By myſtical 
2 and ambiguous phraſes, he darkens what he ſhould @/car up. 
9¹e. | 
Many knotty points there are, 5 

Which all diſcuſs, but none can clear. Prior. 

3. To juſtify, to purge from imputation of guilt, to deſend; often 
with Vom before the thing; as, to clear atiother from partiality. 4. To 
cleanie; with of. | 

My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 

To wear a heart fo white; 55 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To diſcharge, to remove incumbrance or embarraſſment; as, to 
Multitudes will furniſh a 
double proportion towards the clearing of this expence. Aadiſon. 
6. To free To any thing offenſive or noxious ; with of, ſometimes 
from: as, to clear the palace from the foe ; to clear the ſea / pirates. 
7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 8. To gain, without deduc- 
tion. He clears but two hundred thouſand crowns a W after having 
defrayed all the charges. Addiſon. g. To confer judgment or know- 
ledge. Our common prints would clear up their underſtandings, and 
animate their minds with virtue. Addiſon. 10. To clear a ſbip, at 
the Cuſtom-houſe, is to obtain the liberty of failing, or of ſelling a 
cargo, by ſatisfying the cuſtoms. | 25 

o CLEAR, LY neut. 1. To grow bright. So foul a ſky clears 

not without a ſtorm. Shakeſpeare, 2. Sometimes with vp. 

The miſt that hung about my mind clears up. Addiſon. 
3. To be diſengaged from incumberances, or entanglements. He 
that clears at once, will relapſe ; for finding himſelf out of ſtraits, he 
will revert to his cuſtoms : but he that c/eareth by degrees, induceth a 
habit of frugality. . Bacon. | 8 

To CLtar [military term] as, to clear the trenches, is to beat out 
thoſe that guard them. K 3 5 
? Cie” ARANCE, Or CLEARING [from c/-ar] of a ſhip at the Cuſtom- 
houſe ; a certificate that a ſhip has been cleared. : p 

CLEAR ER [from clear] a brightener, an enlightner, a. purifier, 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underſtanding 3 it diiiipates every 
doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant. Aadiſon. | | 

CLEAR Sighted [of clear and fight] having a 
ſpicuous, having a piercing judgment. © 

 _ Clear-fighted reaſon wiſdom's judgment leads, | 

And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footiteps treads. Denham. 

CLEAR Yifion [in optics] is cauſed by a great quantity of rays in 
the ſame pencil, enlightening the correſpondent points of the image 
ſtrongly and vigorouſly. „ 

Cape CLEAR, a promontory in a little iſland on the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of Ireland. og bbs” 8 

CLE'arLY [of clear] 1. Plainly, evidently, without obſcurity or 
ambiguity ; as, to prove any point cleariy to the world. 2. Brightly; 
luminouſly. Thoſe myſteries which were but darkly difcloſed unto 
them, have unto us more clearly ſnined. Hooker. 3. With diſcern- 
ment, acutely, without perplexity or embarraſſment of mind. No 
man but ſees clearlier oY ſharper the vices in a ſpeaker than the vir- 
tues. Ben. Johnſon. 4. Without entanglement or diſtraction of 
affairs. He that doth not divide, will never enter into buſineſs; and 
he that divideth too much, will never come out of it clearly. Bacon. 
5. Fairly, honeſtly. Take not into conſideration any ſenſual or 
worldly intereſt, but deal clearly and impartially with yourſelves. 77. 
hotſon. 6. Without deduction or colt ; as, what did he clearly gain? 
7. Without reſerve, without ſubterfuge. By a certain day they ſhould 
clearly relinquiſh unto the king all their lands and poſſeflions. Da- 
viel. 

CI. ARNMESs [of clear] i. Brightneſs, tranſparency. Percolation 
doth not only cauſe clearneſt and ſplendor, but ſweetneſs of favour. 
Bacon. 2. Splendor, luſtre. Love more clear than yourſelf, with 
the . ays a night of ſorrow upon me. Sidney. 3. Diſtinct- 
neſs, perſpicuity. He does not know how to convey his thoughts to 
another, with c/earne/5 and perſpicuity. Addiſon. | 


ſharp ready wit ; per- 


CLBARNEsS [ja painting] is deſcrided by a youth of an agreeahle 
aſpeR, naked, ſurror 95 bright rays of glory, and holding the 


ſun in his right hand. { : 
To CLEar-sTarcH [from clear and fare] to ſtiffen with ſtarch. 

He took hit lodgings at the manſion-houſe of a taylor's widow, wha - 

waſhes and can c/ear-flarch his bands. Addifon. 


CLear [in a ſhip] a piece of wood faſtened on the yard-arm, ta. 
prevent the ropes from ſlipping off ihe ney 3, $ 
3 ; 


1 * 
2 


e 


To Q LEAVE, irr. werb. neut, pret. I clave ; part. 
Sax. klieven, or. kleven, Du. kleben, Ger. kletwa, Su.] 1. 
faſt, to hold to. Water in ſmall quantity clea verb to any thing 
ſolid. Bacon. 2. To unite aptly, to fit. 
New honours come upon him Pg vu 
Like our ſtrange garments, cleawe not to their mould 
But with the aid of uſe, Shakeſpeare: | 
3. To unite in concord:or intereſt. The apoſtles did thus conform to 
the Chriſtians, according to the . of the Jews, and made them 
cleawe the better. Hooker.” 4. To be concomitant to, to join with. 
We cannot imagine in breeding or begetting faith, his grace doth 
' cleave to the one, and utterly forſake the other. Hooker. | 
To CLtave, verb af. pret. I clove, clave, or cleft; part. p. cloven 
or cleft [cleopan, Sax. klowen, Du.] 1. To ſplit, to part forcibly 
into pieces. The fountains of it are ſaid to have been clover, or burſt 
open, Burnet's Theory. . 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle c/eaves the liquid ſky. & 7 
2. To divide. Every beaſt that parteth the hoof, an cleaveth the 
Cleft into two claws. Deuteronomy. | 
To CLeave; verb neut. 1. To be parted aſunder. The ground 
clave aſunder. Numbers. He cut the cleaving ſky. Pope. 2. To 
fuffer diviſion. It cleaves. with a gloſſy, polite ſubſtance, Newton. 
| Cleaver [of clean, Sax. ] one who cleaves ; alſo a butcher's 
"chopping knife to cut carcaſſes into joints. Ringing the changes on 
butchers cleavers. Arbuthiiot. $50 q : 
CIA VERS, an herb, called alſo clivers, but improperly writ- 
ten ſo. ; 8 | 
- CLe'pury, a market town of Suffolk, near Clee-hill, on the north 
ſide of the Ternd, 118 miles from London. 3 . 
Cxx'chr, or CLercus'e [in heraldry] a croſs-cletchee; ſome ſay 
it is an ordinary pierced throughout, 7. e. when the whole figure is ſo 
perforated, that the chief ſubſtance is loſt, and ating 
the very edges: but Colombiere ſays, it is à croſs, preading from 
the center towards the extremities, which are very wide, and then end 
in an angle, in the middle of the extremity, by lines drawn from the 
two points that make the breadth, till they come to join: as repre- 
ſented, Plate IV. Fig. 51. | 1 
CLe'ponism [of Nd, Gr.] a fort of divination among the an- 
cients, ſuppoſed to be-much the ſame with ornithomancy, by flight of 
birds. But the /earned and elaborate author of the py ad Je- 
faur. H. Stephan, Ic. has, from Heſychius, ſuggeſte a very diffe- 
rent ſenſe, and more agreeable to the etymology of the word. do- 
190%, Sr Ta wartivoucIw : i. e. to divine by ſome report or ſpeech, 
like that good omen which Zneas took from the ſpeech of 4/canzus. 
ben menſas conſumimus, inquit julus. 
Or that which Hong makes Uly/es receive in his own houſe 


cloven cleopan, 
nag rs 
that is 


from what he over heard the handmaid ſaying when at the mill; and 


where by the way the poet "bp us this very term. 
| Xauger de x di. rouooevg, Od. Lib. 20. L. 120. 
Cx kxs, the two parts of the foot of beaſts, which are cloven footed. 
Skinner. A country word for Claws. 1 
_ CLee [Fr. a key] in muſic, a mark at the beginning of the lines of 
a ſong, which ſhews the tone or key in which the piece is to begin. 
Chambers. TY We 5 5 py 
CLEFT, pret. and part. p. of to cleave. See To Crave. 
Cr ekr, or CLoven, tr. part. p. being cleft or cloven, from 10 
cleave. See To CLEAvE. Oh hs 5 : 
- A CLleer [from cleave] a cleaved place, an opening or chink, 
crack, or creviſe. The ces and cracks of rocks. Addi/on. 
CLeerTs [in horſes] a difeaſe in the heels. Cleſts appear on the 
bought of the paſterns, and are cauſed by a ſharp and malignant hu- 
mour, which frets the ſkin; and it is accompanied with pain and a noi- 


ſome ſtench. Farrier's Dictionary. 8 ST 

Jo CLe'rTGRaFT [of cleft and groft] to engraft by cleaving the 
ſtock of a tree and inſerting a branch. Filberts may be c/z/rgrafted on 

the nut. Mortimer. | | das th ELD 

A CLttck, /ab/?. a parſon. Shakeſpeare. 1 

CIEIDES [xauds;, Gr. keys; in anatomy] the clavicles or channel 
bone, joined on each ſide to the top of the breaft, and to the ſhoulder- 
blade; the neck, collar, or throat- bone. — 
© Cter'nmion [xa4%, Gr.] the fame as clavicula,- 

To CLtm, to ftarve wit hunger. A country word. Prey 
 Cii'ma, or CLemat1'Tis LK, Gr.] a twig or ſpray of a tree, 
a young branch or ſhoot. Lat. FOE: e OOO * 

_- CLEMaATtITIS Wop botaniſts} is more eſpecially 
plants that are full of twigs, as the vine, &c. 3 
 CLemaTtiIT1s Daphinoiges [in botany] the herb periwinkle. Lat. 
_ CLemMaTITIS Paſa Flora, the paſſion flower. Laar. | 

CLemaTITIS [LxN Hine, Gr.] an herb, whole leaves are like ivy, 
à ſort of birth- wort. Lat. 8 | | 
© CLEMENCY E Fr. clemenxa, It. clemencia, Sp. of clementia, 
Lat.] gentlenefs, graciouſneſs, mercifulnefs, remiſſion of ſeverity, 
tenderneſs in anke I have ſtated the true notion of clemency, 
mercy, compaſſion, good-nature or humanity. Addiſon. © © 
 CLEMENCY, has been iconologically deſcribed; by a beautiful vir- 


| Pole crowned with a crown of gold, over which was ſeen a radiant fun; 
goddeſs, and 


olding in her arms a pelican. 5 
CLEMENCY ſ[clementia, Lat.] was eſteemed as a 
the Roman ſenate ordered a temple to be dedicated to her after 
the death gf Julius Cæſar. The poets deſcribe her as the guardian 
of the world; ſhe is repreſented holding a branch of laurel and a 
ſpear, to ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belonged principally to victo- 
rious warriors; | os, 5 
- CB MENT: [Fr. clemento. It. and Sp. of clemens, Lat.] mild, ten- 
der, merciful, gentle, compaſſionate. | | 
_ CuB'MENTNESS (of clement ] gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 
— CLE MENTINE, one who has been nine years a ſuperior, and af- 
terwards ceaſes to be fo, and becomes a private monk under a ſu- 
10 r. 45 | 8 N 
n a certain body of the canon daw, being cer. 
tain decretals owweonſtitutions of pope Clement, enacted in the 
2 of Vienna, and added to the end of the third volume, called 


applied to ſeveral 


© * 


— — 


is viſible but 


reads like a clerk or ſcholar, he was only burnt in the hand, dh 


' To CLexen, to bend or faſten by beating down the pont x ,, | 
bolt, &c. See To CLimen. ö 1 
Cr xxen Bolts in a ſhip] iron pins clenched at the end her 
come through. | | | ty 

CLenca Nails, a ſort of nails, that will drive without 
board, and alſo draw without breaking. | 
CLENCH, a pun or quible. See CLinen. | 
'CLueo'ma [with botaniſts] the herb ſpear-wort or b 
at. | 
CLEr {Scotch law term] a form of claim, libel or petition. 
CLeyep [of clepian, Sax. to call] called or named. 

Crersr'DpRA [XN οα, Gr. xewlw, to ſteal or do Provath 
and v3wge, water] an inſtrument anciently in uſe to meaſure t 
the gentle running of water through a paſſage out of a veil hn; 
hour glaſs. : | 

 Cuerey [clergs, Fr. clero, Tt. clerexla, Sp. clerus, Lat. of g 
Gr. lot or patrimony] the whole body of the churchmen, yy, 
upon them the miniſterial function; being ſet apart by due ord, 
for the ſervice of God. Suidas defines the word z,, tohe... 
T1yc, i. e. the collection or main body of deacons and preſyd 
and he has traced its etymology. to its true ſource, Deutermmyc 
v. 8. Levi had no part nor inheritance with his brethren ; the Ian! 
his inheritance ; and, accordingly, we find in the prayer upon ty 
dination of a biſhop [A. Confiitut. Book VIII.] the fol 
clauſe. Ka J. 0 TY; xAnpus X&T% TO TeOTTHY [40% T2. 2 

Benefit of CuerGy [in Law] the appeal of a clerk or dey, 
his appeal to an indictment; for in ancient times a clergymanhy 
convicted of felony before a ſecular judge, was allowed the pic 
to pray his clergy ; that is, to pray that he might be delivered uh 
ordinary to clear himſelf; but this privilege afterwards was Al! 
all perſons convicted of ſuch felony, as this benefit was grantdh 
This privilege was, that if the priſoner being ſet to read arty 
two in a Latin book, in a Gothic black character, commonly call 
neck verſe, and the ordinary anſwered, Jegit ut clericus, i.e. 


{pling tte 


ade yy. 


free; in late acts of parliament, the c/ergy, or beneft of th try 
has been taken away in moſt caſes, except bigamy and manage 
An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of CLERC TY. Thisnnd 
is Scottiſh ; in Engliſh we ſay : | 
The greareſt CLEN EKS (or ſcholars) are not alwgro th! hf 
men. 1 
Ihe meaning is, that natural parts, without learning, are by mo 
to be cen to learning without a good natural gerius; fr 
latter can at beſt but produce a learned pedant. The Lat. fay: 1s 
feboliafticus, merus afinus. (A mere ſcholar, a mere a6.) 
CLERGYMAN 2 lergy and man] a man in holy orcers, ſet a 
for miniſtration of holy things; not a layman. 


- CLE'rICAL [clericus, Lat.] of or pertaining to a clergyman; %! 5 
clerical man, a man in orders. In ne the keys arc lined, ax br A 
eolleges they uſe to line the tablemen. Bacon. | ng} 
' CLericar Crown, anciently a round liſt of hair ſhaved of ano KC. 
| | of 


the head, 8 ; . f N ; 
' CLe'rico Agdmittendo' [ Lat. in mr, a writ directed to the bi 
for the admitting of a clerk to a benefice upon a re. adnitias, teln 


t of par]; 
detter pre 


ouſe of | 


found for the party who procured the writ, 

OP OT © jk rk &c. [Lat. in law] a wit rent! 15 5 
the biſhop, for the delivery of a clerk out of priſon, who A cle ipias ut | 
upon the breach of a ſtatute merchant. ., _ _— LERK of 

CLeR1co convido commiſſo, &c. [ Lat. in law] a wit for cen Who in 
a clerk to his ordinary, who was formerly convicted of (ln), ' WE proceſs, « 
. 8 ordinary did not challenge him according to the f * of 
of clerks. $ | 1 ills into 
Cx infra ſacros ordines, c. [Lat. in law] a rt dire eer roll o 
the bailiffs, c. who have thruſt a bailiwic or beadleihip ufo hat warr 
holy orders, charging them to releaſe him. enk of 

CLFE'RICus, a clerk, or clergyman. _ 1 7 b, and thi 

CLericus, ſometimes fonibted a ſecular prieſt, 3 abr cru of 
from a religious or regular one. 1 | 9 Court of w 

CIERIcs Sacerdotis, a pariſh-clerk, or inferior aſſiſtant 1 „gaugen 
prieſt, who formerly uſed to take an oath of fidelity from ſy ts to 4s 
C 1 | dies, Ofc, 

Cl '[clerc, Fr. cleriga; Port. clepic, or cleyoc, S. w LERK of t 
of clericus, Lat.] 1. A title appropriated to the clergfn accounts a 
miniſters of the church. All perſons were ſtiled clerks that 1 | icer's office 
the church of Chriſt, whether they were biſhops, prielts, 0! cho Mons to ſhe 
Aytiffe. 2. A ſcholar, a man of letters. They might talk g p LERK of 7/ 
learning what they would; but for his part, be never fn officers of 
22 fellows, than great clerks were, Sidney. 3. 2 , [ at to ſue or 
their function or courſe of life, uſe their pen in an) oh 4 LERK of #/ 
man employed under another as a writer; as, a juſtices c, the lord | 
petty writer in public offices: an officer of various Kinds. © be no pri 

Many may remark, | CXcafion of 


Who's now a lord, his grandfire was a cert. Gram is 


: | _ 
6. The layman who reads the reſponces to the congregaton 
church to direct the reſt, and gives out the pſalm to be gl * aui 


The Crexx forgets that ever he was ſextou. Lat. Hine LERK of th 
mores, H. Ger. Anverer ſtand es firren (Honov's oy ! . ſecret: 
ners.] People raiſed out of the duſt to high ſtations #© and# is as wel] 

5 8 former ffiend 74 | 


forget their former conditions, as well as their 


| hry car 
quaintance : they think grandeur conſiſts in - e ir lee 


carriage 


tording it over thoſe, who, perhaps, before receives all 
happy is the condition of N honour, who 15 ane Ce, 1 
of having any ſort of dependances on ſuch deſpicable = power of 0 op of th, 
having no merit of themſelves, but what their riches 2 | * * ch 
them, are blind to all real merit in others. allowed * aw ſearc} 
CLerk artaint fin law] A derk who has his clergy | of 


having prayed it atter judgment, zudement. 

Clerk Convict, is Pars rays his clergy belogen ph 
* CtenKk' [in a gaming hooſe] one who is a che o den v | 
take care that he finks none of the money given him 


canting, gambling word! \ : Fc who f 
CLERK [of "the acts longing to the navy] * ford a 


ceives and enters the commi 


4 


ns and warrants 


— 


| a poiſe of lords, and the other of the commons. 


1 ; a | the commiſponers of the 


kan [of aſſize] an officer who writes all things judicially done 
the juſtices of aſſize, in their circuit. 
Cuzrk of the Check 

eck and controlment o | 
ary yeomen or uſhers belonging to the king, 


ee or allowing their abſence or attendance, or 
cs. | 


1 CLERKS; officers in chancery, next in degree below the twelve 


the yeomen of the guard, and all other or- 
Sc. either giving 
iminiſhing their 


ters, whoſe buſineſs is to enrol commiſſions, pardons, patents, 


ants, c. which pals the great ſeal. They are alſo attornies for 
es in ſuits depending in the court of chancery. 
WC.cz« [of the crown] an officer of che court of king's bench, who 
ess and records all indictments againſt traitors, felons, and other 
acders there arraigned upon any public crime. | , 
WC. x of the Crown [in the court of chancery] an officer who con- 
ally attends upon the lord chancellor, or lord keepers either in his 
per perſons or his deputy, upon ſpecial matters of ſtate: as all gene- 
pardon upon grants of them at the king's coronation ;. or at a par- 
ent. The writs of parliameat, &c.' are returned into his office; 
io makes ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution upon bond of 
ite ſtaple forfeited, | 


e erke J on ater nige 


certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court, into the exche- 
it che cauſe or action were by bill. . 
LERK of the Eſftreats [im the office of the exchequer] an officer 
d receives the eſtreats out of the lord treaſuter's remembrancer's of- 
and writes them out to be levy'd for the king. | 
LERK of the Hamper, Or CLERK of the Hanaper [in the chancery] 
pfficer who receives all money due to the king's majeſty for the ſales 
harters, patents, commiſſions, and writs; and likewiſe fees due to 
officers for enrolling and examining the ſame. He is oblig d to 
d on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, in term time daily, and, 
l times of ſealing. = 255 FRE 
ear of the Furics, Or CLERK of the Curata Writs [in the court of 
non pleas] an officer who makes out the writs called habeas cor- 
and diſtringas, for the appearance of the jury either in court or at 
5 es, after that the jury is impannelled or returned upon the ve- 
ex Martial! [of the king's houſe] an officer who attends the 
nal in his court, and records all his proceedings. 
ELERK of tbe Mhrket [of the king's houſe] an officer whoſe duty is 


ike charge of the king's meaſures, and to keep the ſtandards of 


n; * is, examples of all the meaſures that ought to be through 
LERK of the Nichihs [in the exchequer] an officer who makes a 
pf all ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, upon their eſtreats of 
N wax, and delivers them into the office of the lord treaſurer's re- 
abrancer, in order to have execution done upon them for the 


LERK of the Parliament, one who records all things done in the 
t of parliament, and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, for 
detter preſerving them to poſterity. There are two of theſe, one of 
ER fb; Outlacuries {in the court of common pleas] an officer 
is deputy to the king's attorney-general, for making out the writs 
apias ut legatum. x FFF | 
rk of be Peace [belonging to the ſeſſions of the peace] an of- 
who in the ſeſſions reads the indictments, enrolls the acts, draws 
Wproceſs, c. 7 85 N | 
| Hrn of the Pell [in the hoe: an officer who enters the tel- 
Vills into a parchment-roll calle — receptorem, and alſo makes 
eer roll of payment called pellis exituum, in which he enters down 
hat warrant the money was paid. e 
TERR of the Petty Bag in chancery] of theſe officers there are 
b, and the maſter of the rolls is their chief; their office is to record 
return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire ; all liveries granted in 


Fourt of ward ; all ouſter les mains; to make all patents for cuſto- 


» gaugers,: comptrollers, &c. ſummons of the nobility and bur- 
bs to e commiſſions to knights of the ſhire for ſeizing of 
dies, &c. | | | | | 
LERK of the Pipe Cin the exchequer] is an officer who receives all 
accounts and debts due to the king, being drawn out of the remem- 
er's office, and enters them down into the great roll, and writes 
Mons to ſheriffs to levy the ſaid debts. s. 3 
LERK of tbe Pleas [in the exchequer] is an officer in whoſe office 
ofiicers of the court upon ſpeeial privileges belonging to them 
t to ſue or be ſued upon any action. 0 nut, 

LERK of the Prizzy Seal z pf theſe officers there are four, who at- 
8 * lord kee 3 rivy ſeal, or the principal ſeeretary, if 

e be no pri 3 alſo makes out privy ſeals upon any ſpe- 

1 A . 7 11 5 | 2 * 

LERK. of ebe Seavers, an officer belonging to the commiſſioners of 

+k iq to write down all things that they do by virtue of their 

rr ö Ad 3 

LERK of the Signet, an officer Who contin attends upon. the 

Tem Soy of ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the i ſignet, 

3s well for ſcaling his 22 letters, and alfo ſuch grants as 

k nelly n hand by bills ſign of theſe there are four. 

of the King's Silver ¶ in che court of common pleas) an officer 

8 = all the fines, after they have been with che cuſtos bre- 

us of the Trexfury [im the court. of common pleas] an officer 

A l eping the records of niſi prius, has the fees 
=. — 5, the certifying of all records into the king's bench, 
| wolf are brought; makes out .writs of ſupertedeas de 

Ar Y7 "I++. ; | . 

2 1 rn an officer of the king's houſe 
, en e nes of all things belonging. to the. king's 
— of the Warrants 1's 
Warrants of attorney for plaintiff xnd defendant; and en- 


in the king's court] an officer who has the 


[in the court of common pleas}/an officer 


CLI 


rols all deeds of indentures-of bargain and ſale, acknowledged in court, 
or before any judge of the court. | OR! 

CLERK of the Superſedeas, an officer of the court of common pleas; 
who make out writs of ſuperſedeas (upon the defendant's appearing to 
the exigent) whereby the ſheriff is forbid to return to the exigent. 

LERKS, the . of clerks, called pariſh clerks, is ancient, and 
ſtands regiſtered in the books of Guild-hall. They were incorporated 
the.17th'of Henry III. Their arms are azure, a flower-de-luce or, 
on a chief gules, a leopard's head betwixt two books or: Their creſt 
an rp extended, ſurmounted on a torce and helmet, holding a ſinging 

open. 
CE RK SHIP 
2. Scholarſhip. 
„ CrRROMANCY [of xare®-, a lot, and wailua, Gr. divination] 4 
ſoothſaying or fortune-telling by lots. 

CLeRO'NoMY [cleronomia, Lat. of xangoopun, of xn. patrimony; 
and rpuw, Gr. to diſtribute] an heritage. 

CLeve, CLir, or CLive, at the beginning or end of the proper 
name of a place, denotes it to be ſituated on a rock or fide of a hill, as 
Cleveland, Clifton, Sancliff. | 
Cxx'vxx [of no certain etymology. Johnſon. Probably of /eger, Fr.] 
1. Having the knack of doing ordeviſing a thing, ſkilful, dextrous, neat- 
handed; as, a clever fellow, one that has a knack of doing or deviſing 
any thing dexterouſly, ingenioufly, &c, I read Dyer's letter more 
for the ſtile than the news. The man has a clever pen, .it muſt be 
owned. Addiſon, 2. Juſt, fit, commodious. 

I can't but think 'twou'd found more clever, 

To me and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 25 
3. Well-ſhaped, handſome. The girl was a tight clever wench as 
any. Arbuthnot, 4. This in all the ſenſes is a low word, ſcarcely 
ever uſed but in burleſque or converſation ; and applicd to any thing a 
man likes, without any ſettled meaning. | 

CLE'VERLY, adv. | from clever] ſkiltully, dexterouſly, fitly, hand- 
ſomely. A rogue upon the high-way may have as ſtrong an arm, 
take off a man's head, as c/everly as the executioner. South. 

CLEveRness [from clever] dexterity, accompliſhment, 

CLEves, or CLET, the capital of the dutchy of Cleve, in the cir- 
cle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, ſituated near the weſtern ſhore of the 


river Rhine; ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia. 
. CLEVELAND, a diſtrict in the north riding of Yorkſhire, from 
which the noble family of Fitzroys take the title of duke. 
Crx {clype, Sax. klouwe, klsuwen, Du.] 1. Yarn, thread, wound 
on a bottom ; a ball of thread. _ th | 
While guided by ſome c/eww of heavenly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. Roſcommon. 
They ſee ſmall cleaus draw vaſteſt weights along. Dryden. 
2. Guide, direction, becauſe men direct themſelves by a clew of 
thread in a labyrinth. 22 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light, 
No cleww to guide me thro this gloomy maze ? Smith. _ 
Crxw of the Sail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which reaches 
down to the earing, where the tackles and ſheets are faſten d. Har- 
ris. 
To have a great CI EW [ſea term] ſaid of a fail, when it comes 
goring or ſloping off by degrees, and is broader at the clew than at the 
earing, which is the end of the bolt-rope, in which the ſail is ſew'd. 
To ſpread a great CLew [ſea term] is ſaid of a ſhip that las a very 
long yard, and ſo takes up much canvas in her fails. 

LEW Garnet [in a ſhip] a rope which is made faſt to the clew of a 
fail, and from thence runs in a block or pully faſtened to the middle of 
the main and fore-yard ; the uſe of it is to hale up the cle. of the ſail 
cloſe to the middle of the yard, in order to its being furled. _ 

CLew Line [in a ſhip] is the ſame to the EE and* ſprit-ſails, 
that the clew - garnet is to the main and fore-fail. 5 | 
To Crew [from cleav; a ſea term] to clew the ſails is to raiſe them 
in order to be furled, which is done by a rope faſtened to the clew of 
a fail, called the clew-garnet. Harris. . 
_ CLey, a hurdle for penning and folding a ſheep. - 
CLE'Yes [g. claws, or of xAzs, Gr. crabs claws] the claws of a 
lobſter. See Eon: 5 
To Crick, or To go CIIcx Clack [probably of klicken, Du. 
23 Fr. ] to make a ſharp, ſmall, ſucceſſive noiſe, as a watch, &c: 
oes. N _ 


[from clerk] 1. The office of a clerk of any kind. 


A folemn death-watch clichd the hour ſhe dy d, | | 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd. Gay: | 
CL1'CkER, a ſervant to a ſaleſman, ſhoe- maker, c. who ſands 
at the ſhop-door to invite cuſtomers. | 5 
_ Crickgr [ciquet, Fr.] the knocker of a door. Sinner. 
CLIck ride [with hunters] a term uſed of a fox, who is ſaid to 
go aclicketing when he is deſirous of copulation. e Ben: 

. Cure, [Fr. clientolo, It. cliente, Sp. cliente, Ger. cliens, Lat.] 
1, One that retains a lawyer on proceſs to plead his cauſe. Advocates 
muſt deal plainly with their e/jents, and tell the true ſtate of their caſe. 
Taylor. 2. It may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a dependent in a 

ps 105 
more general ſenſe; | 115 . 
I do think they are your friends and chents, 1 
And fearful to diſturb you. Ben Jobaſon. . 
 Criext, a Roman citiaen, who put himſelf under the protection of 
ſome great man, who was ſtiled his patron. 

Cr, gory adj. [from client] ſupplied with clients. This 
due occaſion of diſcouragement, the worſt conditioned and leaſt ciented, 
petivoguers, do yet, under the ſweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
plentiful proſecution of actions. Carew. | a 

CLisnTE'LE [of clientela, Lat.] the condition or office of clients, 
or perſons who were under protection and vaſſalage. A word fearcely 


uſed. ... 1 05 eee 
There's Varus holds good quarters with him, 
And under the pretext of clientele, | 
WWWoill be admitted. Ben Johnſon. | 
CL1'sNTsH1P [of client] the condition of a client. 
engl among the Romans always. deſcended: the .plebeian houſes 


o 


Patronage and 


ak recourſe to the patrician line, which had formerly protected them. 
ryden, n 


Err, 


Crrer, or Ciir r, [clip chop, Sax. of clivas, Lat.] the fide or 2. In the following paſſage, Carew uſes it for going doyn, by 6 
pitch of a hill, a ſteep rock, a cragged mountain or broken rock on by gradation. 333 | . * 
the ſea-coaſts. The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man from a I wait not at the lawyer's gates, 
high /i into the ſea. Bacon, Craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. Ne ſhoulder c/imbers down the ſtairs. Carew. 
CLiee [in muſic] à certain character or mark placed on one fide 3. A plant that creeps or climbs upon other ſupports, Ivy, bim 
of the lines, from the ſite of which the proper places of all other notes honey-ſuckles, and other climbers. Mortimer. 4. A particy,, be 
in any tune or ſong are diſcovered by proving the ſaid notes from It hath a perennial fibroſe root; the leaves grow oppoſite Upon g 
thence, according to the ſcale of the gam- ur, in which are contained ftalks. The flowers moſtly of four leaves, in form of 2 croß;] 
three ſeptenaries of letters, G. A. B. C. D. E. F. Which letters, ſet at the center of the flower are many hairy ſtamina ſurrounding 4 
the beginning of every rule and ſpace, ſerve to expreſs as many cliffs p intal, which becomes 4 fruit, in which the ſeeds are gathered is 
or keys ; but only four. of theſe are uſed, and placed at the beginnin ittle head, ending in a rough plume: whereas it is called by & 
of the ſtaves of every leſſon. This comes from the French, and ſhould country people old man's beard. There are twelve ſpecie, two g 
be written clef. Ns, ; ES. which grow wild. Miller. ; | 
CLirT, the ſame with cliff. Now obſolete. | Virginian CLimeer [with botaniſts] a ſhrub, the Virginian in. 
Down he tumbled like an aged tree, g Crime [contratted from climate, and therefore Properly poetuy 
High growing on the top of rocky c. Spenſer. climate, tract of earth. ; 
Cxirr [with horſemen] is a deficiency in the new, ſoft and rough, We ſhall meet | 
uneven hoof, that grows on horſes feet upon the hoofk-caſt. In happier c/imes, and on a ſafer ſhore. 44; 
CLiMA'CTER vo: apy 5 555 2 certain ſpace of time, or progreſ - Temperate climes. Atterbury. a 
ſion of years, which is ſuppoſed to end critically and dangerouſly, To Crixcn [clyniga, Sax. to knock. Junius. Cling, in pg, 
Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon c/ima&ers, differ. Holder.” to encompaſs. Minſhew] 1. To gripe hard with the fiſt, o hy 
CLIMACTE'RICAL [climaterique, r. climatterico, It. climaterico, Sp. in the hand with the fingers bent over any thing. 
elimadtricus, Lat. xMpaxrnex®., Gr.] aſcending like a ladder Simois rolls the bodies and the ſhields 
CLiMACTE'RICAL Years, are certain critical years, wherein, accord Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet.bear _ 
ing to aſtrologers, there is ſome very notable alteration in the body to The dart aloft, and c/inch the pointed ſpear. Dy 
ariſe, and a perſon ſtands in great danger of death, as the 7th year, 2. To double the hand, to contract the fingers into a fi, Thew 
the 21ſt (made up of z times 7) the 27th (made up of 3 times 9) I could but juſt reach with my fiſt clinched. Swi/?, 3. To bend t 
| the:49th (made up of 7 times 7) the 63d (being g times 7) and the point of a nail in the other ſide. 4. To confirm, to fix; as, wy 
81ſt (made up of 9g times 9.) Thus every 7th or gth year is ſaid an argument. See CLENCH. 9s 
to be climaQterical. deck | | C.1e xc [from the verb] a word uſed in a double meaniny, aj 
Grand CL1tMacTE'Rics, are the 63d and 8 iſt years, wherein, if any à quibble, a duplicity of meaning, with an indentity of expel 


ſickneſs happens, it is looked upon to be very dangerous. Your lord- Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a ir lim N re. 
ſhip being now arrived at your great climacteric, yet give no proof ſearching after the nature of light. Beyle. Here one poor word abu x 4 of 
of the leaſt decay of your excellent judgment. Dryden. dred clinches makes. Pope. | _ 

Ciivary, or CLIuE [clima, It. Sp. and Lat. climat, Fr. of , CL1'ncusr [from c/inch) 1. A perſon who deals in clnda e 
Gr. a region] a part or portion of the earth, lying between two puns, one who makes ſmart repartees.” 2. From 10 cinch; a c or 
circles parallel to the equator, in each of which portions, aſcending a holdfaſt, a piece of iron bent down to faften planks, 4 t bein 
from the equator to the poles, there is half an hour's difference in the The wimbles for the work Calypſo found ; _ 
longeſt day in ſummer, from that nearer to the equator. From the With thoſe he pierc'd them, and with clin chers bound, 7 Leds 
polar cireles to the poles, the climates are meaſured by the increaſe of CLincner [a ſea term] a ſmall ſhip, bark, or boat, whole play BN uſed 
2 month. Cn | | are laid one over another.. | ada 
\ Crimes, or CtimaTE [with aſtronomers] for the diſtinction of CL1'xcaine [a ſea term] the ſlight calking of a veſt, n, 


4 Fat 8 


places and different temperature of air, according to their ſituation, weather is expected about the harbour, which is by drinng 2 lit 3 
| ( 


the whole globe is divided into 48 climates, 24 northern, and 24 oakam into the ſeams to keep out the water. 


ſouthern, according to the increaſe of half an hour in the longeſtday To: Crinc; irr. verb neuf. pret. I cling, or have clan; jurt. js * rer. 

in ſummer. | 5 PE clung [of klinger, Dan. klinge, Su. of c/ingo, Lat.] 1. lo fl No 
Betwixt th' extremes two happier c/imates hold, | cloſe to, to hold faſt upon. Two ſpent ſummers that do cling top Ap - 

The temper that partakes ay LW and cold. Dryden. ther. 1 Two babes of love cloſe clinching to her wit _- 1 Pro: 

To CTI MATE, verb neut. [from the noun] to inhabit.” A word Pepe. 2. To dry up, conſume, or waſte ¶ beclungen tjzo,, 1 ot wat. 

perhaps uſed only by Shakeſpeare, | | withered tree. Jeu Gs | ww 

F bletet-yody- 8 If thou ſpeakſifale, 5 

Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, . 

Do climate here., | Shakeſpeare. Till famine c/ing thee. Shakeſpeare. bal eat 


— Or, 
to o. 


C!eriMA'TIAS [whparias, Gr.] a kind of earthquake that moves Ori N , or CTI No [of clingens, Lat.] apt to cling, Cad 
; 1 prove: 


ſidelong, and lays all flat that is before it. CLI NI .[of xn, Gr. a bed] it is now uſed for a quack ori 


_ Clima'ruRE, the ſame with c/imate ; and now obſolete. who pretends to have learnt the method of curing diſcaſes bj aw fiare i 
Such harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, ing on the ſick, | - * ſe >, 
Have heav'n and earth together demonſtrated  Criwic, fubft. [xanxS,, Gr.] a phyſician or nurſe who attend (RN 10 fect 
Unto our c/iniatares and countrymen. Shakeſpeare. rid perſons ; alſo a bearer who carries the dead to the grave. a cc Ih 
Cli'Max [xXpat, Gr. a ladder] a rhetorical figure, called in La- OCL1'nice [of xa, Gr.] that part of phyſic that reſpett " — 


tin, gradatio, i. e. a proceeding ſtep by ſtep, or gradually from one people. | Go 
thing to another, as that of Cicero to Cataline: MI! agis, nibil mo- L1'NICAL, or CLi'nic, adj. I, of x, Gr. 013) bor 
liris, nihil cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, quod ego non videam, planeque of or pertaining to bed-rid people, or thoſe that are ſick pal opel 
ſentiam: Thou do'ſt nothing, mov'ſt nothing, think'ſt nothing; but recovery. A clinical convert, one that is converted on 1 death- 
I hear it, I ſee it, and perſectly underſtand it. ö Taylor. This word often occurs in his works. 


Some radiant Richmond ev'ry age has grac'd, ö Ci ixie, or CLintcat. Baptiſm, 1. e. baptiſm adminiſtred on ai 
Still riſing in, a chimax, till the laſt, confined to the bed of ſickneſs. Thus Novatian, * being je 
Surpaſſing all, is net to be ſurpaſt. Granville. near death, as was ſuppoſed, received the ordinance in his 


I am perſuaded my reader will excuſe me, if I refer them to that per/ufion, or ing on of water." Feb. Ed. Steph. I. 6. p.7% W 
noble inſtance of this. figyre, which occurs in 1 Cor. iii. 22, 233 or d queſtioned the wvaiidity or — effect of fucha bap ol; 
which, if poſſible, is fill more ſublime, 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. See St. Cyprian, in its defence, not only reaſons from the mira po 
AnTicLmax ; and inſtead of that line, 7 EC: | of this chriſtian inſtitution in general; but alſo appeals to the p x 

Rides in the whirlwind, c. 3 3 of the church itſelf, which did not adminiſter this ordinance ** 
which through miſtake of memory I the re inſerted, ſubſtitute this thoſe who had hu received it. Cyp. Epiſt. ad Magn. 


verſe, | WER p. 132, 133. See BayT1zE, | me 
Cover'd with tempeſts, and in oceans drown'd. To CLink, verb ad, (pada s ſoftened from c/ank, 0 wes 
Addiſon's Campaign. Ed. Jonſon, p. 67. from click. Jobnſen. klintken, Du. klingen, Ger.] I. To 


To CLiuB, verb neut. pret. and part. paſſ. climbed; old pret. and thing ſo as to make a ſmall ſharp" noiſe. Five years | a oy 
part. clomb [clyman, or clymbam, Sax. klimmen, Du.] it is pro- for the c/inking of pewter. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ring or ſound" 
nounced as if written c/ime, to creep, or to mount up by little and little, Submiſſive, c/ix4 againſt yourggrazen portals. 1 
or ſtep by ſtep, by means of ſome hold or footing. It implies la- Clinting pattens. Gary. | 11 
bour and 13 ether with ſucceſſive efforts. Jonathan cim To CLink, verb neut. to give a ſmall, ſharp, interrupt... 
up upon his hands and upon his feet. 1 Samuel. Cui [from the verb] 1. A ſharp ſucceſſive noile, , 

No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, _ | He heard the c/in# and fall of ſwords. Salz 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither c/imb. Roſcommon, 2+ It ſeems in Spenſer to have ſome unuſual ſenſe. | 

To CLIUuB, verb ad. to aſcend or go up any place. > ; Tho! creeping cloſe, behind the wicket's clink, 

Climb'd the ſteep mountain. Prior. : P Privily he peeped outthro' a chink. Spenſer. 

A high CTI BIN, a ſteep coming down. « Þ.CL1'NKER, a wa tricking fellow. A cant low wo 
3 Fr. Aprés grande Montte, grande valle. Crx kks [with the cantin crew] fetters. oo then, 
The Italians have a very good proverbial rhime to the ſame ClixxERSs, thoſe bricks, which by having much nitre 1 f f . 


| lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln, by the 
Ai voli alti e repentini 5 3 are glazed over. 88 * Gr 9 
{ TED: Sogliono 1 præcipixi er VIC. Es CLinorbpgs Apophyſes, Lat. [of run, 2 bed, and 198 10 
(High and haſty flights are generally attended with precipitate are four 82 on the middle of the os ſphenoides, 1 unc 
falls.) . So _ + vity, called ſella; turcica, in the middle of that bone 
Thoſe that riſe ſuddenly from a mean ſtate to riches or honour, ge. glandula pituitaria is fcated. 44 % he 
nerally fall as precipitately; and one great reaſon perhaps is, becauſe CLinopo'pium [of zun, a bed, and ww, Gr. the 
ſo ſudden a change is apt to beget pride and raſh folly, and that to. puliol. \ | gale git ink 
produce envy and enmity : It is therefore prudent to think of ano- CIT Nur, fahl. Fr. embroidery, ſpangles, falle get 1) 


— 


- 


ſaying ; 3 ſinery. To day the French, | 
pe who neverCLimpeD, never fell. And they who never attempt at All clinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
higher things than becomes them in their ſtations, they generally ad- 56 a. gere. bete 


vance by degrees, or at leaſt ſtand their ground. Cr Laune, Gr.] one. of the pine muſes, teigned 
Crux [from cui] 1. One that (caſes any place, a'mounter inventreſs of hiſtory, ad heroic-poetry, 


{ 


— 


a 


* 


C L O 

1 3 1 : . 1 CRE So To 
| b ad. cli , Sax. kiipzon Da. klippa, Su.] 1. 
| — — — 1 round one, to hug, to enfold in the 


=_ He that before ſhun'd her, to ſhun fach harms, 
No runs and takes _ m T eh pping eee 

Vestune's arms, who c/ippeth thee about. Shake/Prare.. 
7 . 1 5 cut ſmall, 3 cut with ſheers [klipper, Dan: lippen, Du. 
» arently from the ſame radical ſenſe, fince ſheers cut by incloſing 
= 4 embracing; Johnſon] Vour ſheers came too late to clip the bird's 
H a 


Sidney. © 
2. To cut 


: that already is flown away. Sidney. "4: Sometimes with off ; 
4 * clip : y = 4 It is particularly uſed of thoſe that pare 
. edges of coin; as, to clip, or diminiſh coin. 5. To curtail, to 


lip the king's Engliſh, not to ſpeak plain, as people 
ip" 7 : 6. To confine, hold, or 


t ſhort ; as, 


bo are drunk, or learning a language. 
a Where is be living er in with the fea, 

E | Who calls me pap M28 Shakeſpeare. 
ro Cie, verb neat. a phraſe in falconry. 
some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And witk her ea 


neſs the quarry miſs d, 


= o Cxir any one's wings, f : 

bat. Pennas incidere alicui. To keep any one from ſoaring too high. 
e French ſay likewiſe, Roger les ailes a quelgu un. + 
Nerrrrx (from clip] one that debaſes or diminiſhes coin, by 


tin A 


It is no Engliſh treaſon to cult 
French crowns, and to morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a c/ipper. ' Shakeſpeare. 


rrerme, a fmall piece clipt off from any thing; as, the elip- 
x; of the beard. | 5 NE 
i ro'nis [with anatomiſts] a part in the pudendum muliebre, a- 
t the ſize of the uvula, which is ſeated before, and whoſe ſub- 
ce conſiſts of two fi bodies, like thoſe of the penis; the end 
t being alſo called præputium. RE F 
1'vER, an herb, more properly written cleaver. It grows wild, 
ſeeds ſticking to the cloaths of ſuch as paſs by them. It is ſome- 
uſed in medicine. Mi llir. = 
oss, the ſteep deſcent of an hill, a clif. Lat. | 
or, or CLoxz [Minſhew derives it from xaxuzlw, Gr. to co- 
but Skinner, of lach, Sax.) 1. An if on looſe garment, worn 
me clothes in rainy, cold weather. Their clates were cloath 
ver. Dran. 2. A concealment, a covering, blind or pre- 
Not uſing your liberty for a claaꝭ of maliciouſneſs. St. Peter. 
Cut your CLoax according to your cloth. | 
dis proverb contains good advice to people of ſeveral ranks and 
tes, to balance accounts betwixt their expences and their incomes, 
Wot to let their vanity lead them; as, we ſay, To -out-run the con- 
and fo fay the Latins, Sumptus cenſum ne ſuperet ; and the 
. Fo e gui plus deſpend, que ſa rente ne vaut : Or, La depenſe 
ba, exctder la recepte.. (Our expences muft not exceed our in- 
Or, Sli le pain il faut la couteau. (Our knife muſt be ac- 
to our bread.) . The Italians ſay according to the ſecond 
i, proverb, Faciame la ſpeſa ſecondo Pentrata. Or as we; Biſog- 
ere il vellito ſeconda il hanno: or in a 
ee. ſecondo I' entrate fatti le fpeſe. | 
eros [from the noun} 1. To cover with a cloak, 2. To con- 
8 2 or hide. She ſought for helps to coat her crimes 
era [of cloak and bag} a portmanteau, a bag in which 
wee carried. That — 90 humours, that Raffed chakbag of 
_ tare... - | e 8 | 


A 


. clothed, or clad. [of clad, Sax. kigeven, Du. O and L. Ger. 
H. Ger. klade, Dan. klada, Su.] to furniſn or cover with 
o Crore. | 
e CLoaTHeD [ſpoken of a maſt} is when the ſail is ſo long as 
h down to the gratings of the hatches, ſo that no wind dan 
delow the ſail, . FR | | 
75 3 of cloth, the matter ſome are made of] gar- 
of all forts. It has no ſin gular number in this ſenſe. See 


＋ 


* x clug ga, Sax. klocke, Dan. blocke, Du. and Ger, klacke, 
., Fr. glocke, Teut. a bell, clock, Wel. from cloch, a bell, 
mor.) 1. A machine for meaſuring of time, which tells the 
a ſtroke upon a bell. 2. It is nſnal to fay, what is it of 
for what hour it it? or two o'cleck, for the ſecond hour, © 
LOCK, an inſect, a cock-chafer, a beetle or dor. 

CLock of a Stocking, the flowers and inverted work uſual on 
ps about the ankle. | | BON 


CKMAKER [of clock and male] one whoſe bufineſs is to make 
ſeruaxo [clugs pmuthcnape, Sax.] the art of making 


ons [of clock and a movement by weights or ſprings, 
10 [club, Sax. 2 little hillock, Plane, kluyr, Da. Ktor, L. 
adh H. Ger.] 2. A lamp of earth or clay, fuch à body of 
deter together ; as, a great or ſmall cid. 2. A turf, the 


Wesens boaſt that on the clo, 
here once their ſultan's horſe has trod, - 


at 
1 nel 


dend neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree. gl | 
thing vile baſe, aud earth » g . . ; 

N x wade: y, as man's body compared to his 
purer ſpirit united to this td. Glenoith. 


" 4. A dolt, a 
Loy verb — 18 ro 458 0 pro ** 
"Cm - [from the ſubſt.] to r into clods or 

* reted, to : for 50 2 aſe cot. 
Win the ſtream ; . * 


[from the fabt.} to pelt with clods. 
bottom of 


mer uſes it. ds 


Straight flies at check, and clit it down the wind. Dryden. 


proverbial rhime, Amiro 


ECLoaTH, or CLoTae, irr. wer. act. pret. I cloathed, or clad; 


% 


[eluvvinexpe, Sax. ] the quality of | being full of 


 Ctofppiness 
clods. | = | 

CLo'ppy [from cd] 1. Conſiſting of clods, earthy, miry, groſs, 
baſe, mean; as, 'cddy earth. 2. Full of clods, unbroken; Morti- 


CLo'pyaTe [from c/od and pate] a dolt, a thick-ſcull. 
© CLro'prared [from clocpale] doltiſh, ftupid, thoughtleſs; as; a 
clodpated fellow. | 

. Czo'protL [of ch and poll] a thick-ſcull, a blockhead. This 
letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he will find that it comes from a 
clodpoll. hakefpeare. | a , | ; 

CLor, CLoven, or Crow [of clouzh, Sax. a fiſſure or open 
paſſage in the fide of a mountain] being added to the name of a 
place, intimates it to have been ſuch a fort of a place; as, Cloughton. 

- C06: 1. A weight, a load; any incumbrance hung upon an animal or 
other thing, to hinder motion; a piece of wood, c. faſtened on the 
legs of beaſts to prevent them from running aſtray; as, to hang c/ogs 
on a 2. In a figurative ſenſe, a load, a let, a hindrance. 3. In- 
cambrance, obſtruction in general, The wearineſs of the fleſh is an 
heavy clag to the will. Hooker. — 

Croc. 1. A ſort of pattens without rings; a woman's addi. 
tional ſhoe to keep from wet. 2. A wooden ſhoe, In France the 
peaſantry go bare-foot, and the middle fort make uſe of wooden 
chgs, Harvey. . big : | 

To CL o, verb af. [probably of lag: By Caſaubon derived from 
Ro a dog's collar, being thought to be firſt hung upon fierce dogs] 
1. Fo load with ſomething that may hinder motion, by faſtening a piece 
of wood or iron to the neck or leg. 2. To hinder, to obſtruct. His 


majeſty's ſhips were not fo over-pefter'd and clogged with great ord- 


nance. Raleigh. 3. To burthen, to embarraſs. All the commodities 
that go up into the country are c/2gged with impoſitions. Addiſon, In 
the lowing paſſage it is improper. Clocks and jacks, if they be nat 
oiled, will hardly move, tho you c/og them with never ſo much weight. 
Ray. 3 23 . 

To CLos, verb neut. 1. To coaleſce, to adhere. In this ſenſe per- 
haps only corruptly uſed for clod or clot. Move it with a broom, that 
the ſeeds clog not together. Evelyn. 2. To be encumbered or impeded 
by ſome external matter. In working through the bone, the teeth of 
the ſaw will begin to c/og. Sharp. | 

Cross, or CLo'cc1nowess [from chggy] a being apt to 
clog or hinder, the ſtate of being clogged. 7 

CLo'cer [from clog] having the power of clogging up. By addi- 
taments of fome ſuch nature, fome groſſer and c/oggy parts are retained, 
Boyle. : 
| Co envi; a city and biſhop's ſee of Treland, in the county of Ti- 
rone, and province of Ulfter, about 12 miles weſt of Armagh. 

Cxo'isrER {cloitre, Fr. chioftro, It. clauſiro, Sp. cloſter, H. Ger; 
kiofter, Su. kloſter, Dan. Rlooſter, Du. clas, Wel. clauy ven, Sax. of 
clauflrum, Lat.] a religious retirement, a nunnnery, a monaſtery, 

Some folitary cloiſter will I chufe, 
And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryden. : 

To CLotsT tr Up. 1. To ſhut or pen up in a religious houſe or cloifter: 
It was of the king's firſt acts to cloiſer the queen dowager in the nun- 
nery of Bermondfey. Bacon. 2. To confine in a place. 

CLor'sTERAL, belonging to a cloiſter, retired, religiouſly recluſe. 

Chifiral men of great learning and devotion. Walton. 
a S part. adj. [from cloiſter]! 1. Inhabiting a cloiſter, 
olitary. | Fea 
505" 4 T E'er the bat hath flown : 
His cloiſfer d flight. Shakeſpeare. _ | | 
2. Built with piazzas or periſtiles. The Greek and Romans had two = 
cloi/iered open courts. Wotton. 

CLo1'sTREss [from cloifier] a nun, a woman who has vowed a re- 
ligious life. Like a chifre/s ſhe will veiled walk. Shakeſpeare. 

CLoxE. See CLOAK. | | 
ron, or CLo'uBEN [the, old pret. of climb, of clyman; Sax. ] 
climbed or got up. Spenſer and Milton uſe clomb. „ 
To Croom, verb af. [corrupted from cleam, elæmcan, Sax. 
which is {till uſed in ſome provinces. Jobaſon] to eloſe with glutinous 
matter. Mortimer uſes it. | | | 

To CLoss, verb act. [claſa, Armor. tluys, Da: cles, Fr. clauſusg 
Lat. clynan, Sax. ] 1. To ſhut, to lay together; as, to ce the eyes. 
2. To conclude, or end, to finiſh. 1 

One frugal 1 did our ſtudies choſe; Dryden. 
3. To incloſe, to confine, to repoſite. | | 
Every one; $2 , 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 

HFHath in him cia, d. Shakeſpeare. | | 
4. To join, to unite fractures, to conſolidate fiſſures. As ſoon as atiy 
22 rupture happens, it is immediately claſad up by moderation. 44. 

1 . 
0 Crosg, verb neut. 1. To coaleſce, to join its own parts be- 
ther. They went down alive into the pit, and the earth cloſed upon 
them. Numbers. 2. To cloſe upon, to agree upon, to join in; as, to 
eleſe upon meaſures. Temple, 3. To ch/e with, or to cloſe in with, to 
come to an agreement with, to comply or unite with ; as, to c/o/e in 


— 


friendſhip with one; and to cle in with the people. 4. To grapple 
with in wreſtling. 5. To heal ; ſpoken of a FONT , "ODE 


Cros, ſub. [from the verb] t. Any thing ſhut, that Has no out- 
let; as, diſtillation in cloſe. Bacon. 2. A ſmall field incloſed. 3. The 


manner of ſhutting, 8 
IT̃ÿ be doors of plank were, their chi exquiſite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 8 
4. The time of ſhutting up; as, the c/o/e of night; the cl/e of day. 
. A grapple in Os He lay an open fide to Perkin, to make 
im come to the cee, and ſo to trip up his heels, Bacon. 6. Apaule, 
. ſhe made, the attending throng 
; tev'ry cliſe ſhe made, the attending 
ep d. i Dai den. 6 
7. A conclution, or end, ſpeedy death. | | | 
The cleſ of all my miſeries, and the balm. Million. 
Cros, adv. It is fometimes uſed adverbially by iiſelf; but more 
frequently in compoſition ; as 
37 Cross- 


0 Lo 


15 rost parDeD, ranged in cloſe order, or ſecretly. leagued, which 


Teems the meaning in this paſſage. 
Nor in the houſe with chamber ambuſhes _ 
Chiſe-banded, durſt attack one. Milton. 10 i 

'CLost-Bopiep, made to fit the body exactly; as, a rie/e-bodied 
Coat. p 5 . a : 

CL osg-PENT, ſhut up cloſe, having no vent; as, a 
Dryden. 5 

Crosk, adj. [from the verb] 1. Shut faſt, ſo as to leave no part 
open; as, a cloſe room. 2. Secret, private, not to be ſeen thro' ; as, 
a cle vizard. 3. Confined, ſtagnant, being without ventilation; as, 
clgſe and not freſh air. 4. Compact, without interſtices; as, a c/o/e 
and compact ſubſtance. 5. Glutinous, not volatile; as, a cihſe and 
tenacious oil. 6. Conciſe, brief, not exuberant; without 9 
You lay your thoughts ſo clhſe together, that were they cloſer they 
would be crouded. Dryden. 7. Immediate, having no intervening 
diſtance or ſpace, whether of time or 2 as, to bring things cloſe to 
the teſt of true and falſe. Burnet. 8. Approaching nearly, joined one to 
another. Now fit we cIeſe about this taper here. Shakeſpeare... 9. Nar- 
row; as, a cliſe lane. 10. Admitting ſmall diſtance ; as, cigſe fight. 
11. Undiſcovered, being without any token by which one may be 
found. Cliſe obſerve him. Shakeſpeare. 12. Hidden, ſecret, not re- 
vealed ; as, a cloſe intent. 13. Having the quality of ſecrecy, truſty. 
For ſecrecy no lady cloſer. Shakeſpeare. 14. Cloudy, fly, having an 
appearance of concealment; as, a c/o/e aſpect. 15. Attentive, notdevi- 
ating 3. as, to keep our thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs. Locke. 16. Full 
to the point, home. I am engaging in a large diſpute, where the ar- 
guments are not like to reach «/z/e on either ſide. Dryden. 17. Retired, 
ſolitary. 18. Secluded from communication; as, a cle priſoner in 
the tower. 19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 

8 CLosz fits my tſhirt, but cloſer my skin. 

That is; my friends are dear to me, but I love myſelf better. See 
CnhaRITY begins at Home. BEE | 
2 A Cros mouth catches no flies. i 
That is; a man who cannot ſpeak for himſelf will never gain his 
point: And this is the caſe of many a deſerving man, who by a falſe 
modeſty is chained down to miſery all his life-time ; and, as an addition 
to his misfortnne, has the mortification of ſeeing worthleſs wretches, 
. who have nothing to recommend them but their impudence, ſtep in 
before him, and run away with his due. We ſay likewiſe, to the 
| fame purpoſe : Dumb folks get no land: Or, Spare to ſhea, and ſpare 
to ſpeed. The Lat. Amyclas filentium perdidit. The Germ. ſay, Es 
flengt enim keine gebtatene tauben ins maul. (Roafted pigeons will ne- 
wer fly into any man's mouth.) : | 
 CLoss [in heraldry] ſignifies any thing cloſed or incloſed, and is 
nſed to ſignify the cloſe bearing of the wings of ſuch birds as are gene- 
rall addicted to flight, as the eagle, falcon, &c. But it is not uſed 
.. oF the peacock, dung-hill-cock, &c. It is alſo uſed of horſe-barna- 
cles or bits, when they are not extended, as they are uſually borne; as, 
a bamnacle-c/o/e ; and alſo of an helmet; as, an helmet-c/z{e, i, e. with 
the viſor down. . . 

A CLose [clos, Fr.] a piece of ground fenced or hedged about. 

Cros [in muſic} is either the end of an imperfect ſtrain, which is 
ralled an imperfect cloſe ; or the end of a leſſon or tune, called a perfect 
cliſe. 5 | | 

c Fights [in a ſhip] are bulk heads put up fore and aft in a 
. cloſe fight, for the men to ſtand behind them ſecure. 
- Croztd Behind [in horſes] an imperfection in the hind quarters. 
To CLoss an Account, is to make an end of it or ſhut it up, by 
drawing a line, &c. when no more is to be added to it. 
To CLost a Paſſage juſily [with horſemen] is when a horſe ends a 
paſſade with a demivolt in good order, well narrowed and bounded, 
and terminates upon the ſame line, upon which he parted ; ſo that he 
is ſtill in a condition to part from the hand handſomely, at the very 
laſt time or motion of his demivolt. + | 
_ Cuo'stLy. from che] 1. Secrctly, privately, diſſembling. A Spa- 
niard riding in the bay, ſent ſome «c/o/ely into the village. 3 2. 
Without . or outlet ; as, a crucible c/o/ely luted. Boyle, 3. Nearly, 
without much ſpace intervening ; as, to follow one cigſely at the heels, 
4. Without deviation; as, to tranſlate c/»/ely. 
CLo'stness [from clæſe] 1.1 he quality of being cloſe, the ſtate of 
being ſhut ; as, the c/o/eneſs of a drum preſerveth the ſound, 2. Nar- 
rownefs, ſtraitneſs. 3. Want of air or ventilation; as, the oy of 
a room. 4. Compactneſs, ſolidity, cloſeneſs of bark. 5. Recluſe- 
neſs, retirement, ſolitude. * | 
| I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To cloſene/s, and the bettering of my mind. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Secrecy, privacy; as, *c/o/eneſs of counſels, 7 Covetouſneſs, ſly, 
avarice. AﬀeRation of clo/eneſ; and covetouſneſs. 4ddiſon. 8. Con- 
nection, dependence; as, to have proceedings run in cloſeneſs and 
coherence with one another. South. Fl | 
Cros ER [of cl 4] he that finiſhes or concludes. : 
CLosE-sTOOL A claſe and ſtool] a chamber implement. 
| And his high helmet was a claſe fool pan. Garth. 5 
\ CLosrr [of c/o/e] 1. A ſmall apartment in or adjoining to a room, 
for privacy and retirement. 2. A private repoſitory of curioſities ; as, 
a cloſet of rarities. ee 
Cros r ſin heraldry] is the half of the bar; and the bar ſhould 
contain the, fifth part of the eſcutchepn. _ 

Cros sT TIN, private conſultations or intrigues of the cabinet coun- 
RAR: 2888895 | 

CLosH [vic huſbandmen] a diſtemper in the feet of cattle, alſo 
called the founder. | be 

Cros n [in old ſtatutes] the 
ſtatute, anno 17 of king Edwar | 

* Cro'surs [from 6% 1. The art of ſhutting up. The chink was 
carefully cloſed up; upon which c/ofure there appeared not any change. 
Boyle. 2. That by which any thing is cloſed. Vour laſt to me quite 
open, without a. ſeal, wafer, or any cigſure whatever. Pope. 3. The 
parts incloſing. incloſure. Cloſare o thy walls. -Shateſpeare, 4. Con- 
cluſion, end. Sn 

be wwe ll hand in hand all headlong caſt ds down, 
Aud make a mutual c/o/ure of our houſe, = Shaleſpe 


game called nine-pins, forbidden by a 


«#4 
0 
1 


— 


chſe-pent room. | 


tus 


CLO 
Cror {club, Sax. probably at firſt the ſaine with c/:9, bu, 
ways applied to different uſes. Fohn/on] ] a clod or lump; "7 1 
of grumous blood. ; 14 14 BY A 
To Cror [from the noun, or from klotteren, Du] to form, | 
hang together; as, the clotted glebe. 2. To concrete, to wa 
as, C/otted gore or blood. | | | 0 
CLo'TTED, in clods or lumps. 
CLoTH, plur. c/oths, clothes [clath, Sax. kleed, Dy, Kat 6 
1. The material of which garments are made, whether of yes, 
animal ſubſtance. See CLoaTy. As, linen-cloth, wogjy 4 
Cloth is one of the moſt advantageous woollen manufacture; 5 
and, firſt taught us by the Flemmings, though we noy { 4 
em. | k 
At's a bad CLoTrh will take no colour. 
Ital. Cattiva ò quella lana che non fi puo tingere. See | H 
co that none dare ſpeak in. See under Cavss. | 
2. The piece of linen ſpread on a table; as, the table. hl. ; 
canvas on which pictures are drawn; as, a right painted d, 
Always in the plural, Dreſs, veſtments, garment, including ig 
ever covering is worn on the body. Pronounced c. 
To Crornx, verb ad. pret. I clothed or clad; part. paſſ du 
clad [from cloth] 1. To cover with garments from 5 _ 
2. To adorn with dreſs | | 
Embroider'd purpled clothes the golden bed. Pan. 
Fa To inveſt as with clothes ; as, language clothes thought; ſh! 
urniſh or provide with clothes. | 
CLoTH. [a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread much cloth, Nat 
has broad ſails. AE > | S; | 
CLoTH-BURE, or CLoT-BURR, [with botaniſts] a kind of 
_ CLo'Tait [of clathian, Sax. to clothe] a clothworker. 
| CLo'TaixG, ſub/t. [from cloth] dreſs, garments. 
CLo'THo [of xd, Gr. to ſpin] one of the three definis th 
as the poets feign, cuts the thread of man's life. 
 CLoTH-SHEARER [of c/oth and bear] one who trims the ch 
levels the nap. i | 
 CLoThH-woRKERs were incorporated the 224. of king Hay fl 
anne 1530, and is the twelfth company of the city of London, I 
arms are /able, a chevron ermin in chief, two crabbets aug 1 
or beazel or. Their ſupporters are two griffins, their creſta rm! 
torce and helmet; their motto, My truft is in God ali, Thtill 
is on the eaſt fide of Mincing-Lane, London. 
_ CLoT-POLL, 1. The ſame with c/od-poll ; which ſee. Cal thei 
poll back. Shakeſpeare. 2. The head. ſpeaker; in contup! 
I have ſent Clotens cior- poll down the ſtream, 


In embaſly. Shakeſpeare. | 
FA. CLo'TTER ſklotteren, Du.] to concrete, as blood, Cc, wi 
cold. 69} 1267 SOME: 6 
_ Cxo'rry [of clat] full of clods, concretred ; as, thick cih l 
and clotty land. be 905 | 
CLovp [whence the name, is not certainly determined, St 
derives it from kladde, Du. a ſpot. Somnerus derives it of cid, A. 
lamp or clod, g. 4. clodded vapours ; but Minſhew of dau, lt 
ſhut up, becauie they ſhut up the ſan from us. Caſaubon cdu 
to derive this word — caligo, Lat. of axavs, Gr. darknef, 0! 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the air. When the part dt 
clouds are ſo thick that they can no longer be kept up by be ritt 
of the air, then they are condenſed into water, and fall dom n 
See CONDENSATLON and VaPour. 2. The veins, marks, u 
ſtones or other bodies; as, a cloud in a diamond. z. Any ſad 
neſs. How can I ſee the brave and young | 
| Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unſung? 4%. 
4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as, a multitude ; a cv 
Hebrews. | 1 | | - 
To CLoup, verb at. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Toduk® vibos 
to cover with clouds. 2. To make leſs evident, to 0 
cloud and darken the cleareſt truth. Decay of Piety. 3. Jo 
with daik veins. The clonded olive's eaſy grain. Pope. 
To CLoup, verb neut. To grow dark with clouds. 
After CLoups fair weather. _— 
Lat. Poft nubila Phabus, or, Non fi male nunc, & alin ji = 
Flebile principium melior fortuna ſequatur. We ſay likewiſe; 9 
mornings may turn to clear evenings. And ſo the Germans: ® 
trueben morgen folget ein heiterer abend. The French f/; 
Apres la pluye le beau tem. | — 
CLoups-BERRY, a plant growing on Pendle-hill in Lan ＋ 
called as if it came out of the clouds; called alſo Kot): 
a perpetual flower. The fruit is formed of many aciri i 
mulberry, ft 
Croun- car [of cloud and cap] topp'd with clouds ® 
clouds, The cloud-capt towers. Shakeſpeare. mel 
CLoup-CoMPELLING [of cloud and compel; a word ſo of 0 
tation of nPeMnyzerIng, ill underſtood. Jobnſon] an epithet 
by whom-clouds were ſuppoſed to be collected. | 
Bacchus the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove. Valli. ii 
Crovpirr [of cloudy] 1. Pally, with clouds. 100 
not 18 He was commanded to write {0 cud 
—— BE | 


| CLov'piness [of coup] Darkneſs, the flare of lo 


An ill-br 
= In y 
Crow vEI 
Crow“ vs 


eighbourho 
arie. 


. 4 Want of brightneſs. The ſtone 
its cloudineſs. le. | 18 i 
Cio'voLam (from cloud] elear, having no clouds, V8 


as, cloudleſs ſkies. Pope. | a 
. b. PA a” with clouds, conſiſting of dw, 
cloudy pillar deſcended; Exodus. 2. Dark, not intel, 
and confuſed notions. Watts. 3. Looking moroſely Fs ayons 
open; as, cloudy look. Spenſer. 4. Marked with vanes 
CLove, pret. of to cleave. See To ede got 
CLovs onda wi a head or partition of 3 
roots, &c. ZE 1 d linz 
CLove (clupe, Sax. clavo, Sp. or of claw, £ bean {0 i) 5 
haps of c/ou, Fr. a nail, from che reſemblance it ſnit ar 1 
brought from Ternate in the Eaſt Indies. I ; 
V tree. | | | otter * 
"Cork [in Eſſex] the weight of eight pound 1 l 
of wool ſeven . Es 


cLO 


| ov En, or CLove, [of cleopan, Sax. ] cleft, divided. See To 
\ YY8 4s 2 8 Foe 
5 5 N-HOOFED Lot c , 

. n gina parts. oy Bloc and clowen-hooft- 
— Water-fowl both whole and c/oven footed. Ray. A 
To'VE-GILLY-FLOWER [from its ſmelling like cloves] a 8 

5 which may be divided into three claſſes. 1. The clove-gilly- 
er, or carnation. 2. The pink. 3. The ae Praga : 
o'ver Graſi, more properly CLavsr [of clœpan, o 22 
violets, becauſe of the violet ſcent of its flower] 1. A 0 
; a ſpecies of trefoil ; which ſee. Clover improves land. Mor- 


=_ rimroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. Gay. 
. . Slot is to live luxuriouſly, clover being extremely 
ious and fattening to cattle. 

PLo'verED [of p bo; covered with clover. . 

Flocks thick nibbling thro? the clower'd vale. Thomſon. | 
LOUGH, an allowance of two pounds to every 100 wei ht, for 
rn of the ſcale, that the commodity may hold out weight when 
by retail. 5 IR 5 
Koen [clouxh, Sax. ] a village between two ſteep hills. 

| Cour: [clux, Sax.] 1. A piece of cloth for any mean uſe; a 
as, ragged chuts. 2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 3. Anciently 
mark of white cloth at which archers ſhot; He drew a good bow, 
hot a fine ſhot, he would have clapt in the c/out at twelve ſcore. 
We/pcare. | 4. An iron plate to keep an axle from wearing. 5. Li- 
made uſe of to keep children dry. 02K | 
| Money is welcome in a dirty CLouT. _ . 
at. Lucri bonus eft odor ex re qualibet. Juv. (The ſmell of gain 
rreeable whenceſoever it proceeds) The Fr. ſay, to the ſame pur- 
; L'argent eft toujours bon, de quelque maniere qu'il vieune (what- 
way it comes.) Veſpaſian, the 10th Roman emperor, gave this 


bmon-ſewers, &c. The ſame emperor, reprimanding his ſon for 
ting the ſame complaint, held a piece of money to his noſtrils, 
aſked him if he perceived any ill ſmell in it, and upon his anſwer- 
Eno, replied : atque e lotio eff. (And yet it is the product of 
e.) | | F 
RT Crovur, verb a8. 1. To patch, to mend coarſely, bo:chingly, or 
plingly. My c/outed brogues. Shakeſpeare. Clouted ſhoon. Mil- 
RE 2. To cover with a cloth. 
: "of Milk ſome unhappy ewe, : | 
Whoſe c/outed leg her hurt doth ſhew. Spenſer. | 
To join awkwardly or coarſely. Many ſentences of one meaning 
ted up together. Aſcham. 8 | 
ELOouU'TED, part. congealed, coagulated ; corruptly for clotted. 
I've ſeen her ſkim the clouted cream. Gay. | 
LoU'TERLY [prob. of kluut, Du. a clod ; or, by corruption, 
m /outerly. Tohn/on.] great, ill-ſhapen, clumſy. The ſingle wheel 
w 1s very clouterly. Mortimer. 4227. | 
ELOUT Nails, ſuch nails as are uſed for the nailing on of clouts to 
axle trees of carriages. NNE} 8 
Prours [with gunners] thin iron plates nailed on that part of the 
tree of a gun-carriage which comes thro' the nave. _ 
CLouTs [in huſbandry] are iron plates nailed on the axle-tree of 
art or waggon, to ſave it from wearing, and the two croſs-trees 
mich hold the ſides of a cart, &c. together. „ 
A CLown [prob. of colonus, Lat. a huſbandman, from which Skin- 
and Junius imagine it to be contracted; but it ſeems rather a Sax- 
bord, corrupted from /own, loen, Du. a word nearly of the ſame 
vort. 7o-n/or.] 1. A country fellow, a ruſtic, a churl. All his clowns 
tt on cart jades. Sidney. E 7b 5 
2 The clowns, a boiſtrous, rude, ungovern'd crew. Dryden. 
An ill-bred, unmannerly fellow. | 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. 
CLOW VERY. See CLow'NISHNESS. | 
== CL.ow'n:sr [from clown] 1. Conſiſting of clowns; as, the cloxwni/ 
ighbourhood. 2. Like a clown, unmannerly, rude, rough, rugged, 
arſe. 9 4 „ 5 | 
With c/ownifs hands the tender wings 
He bruſheth off. Spenſer. | 
. Clumſey, ungainly. | 
In this old equipage, 
The c/owni/þ mimic traverſes the ſtage. Prior. 
CLow'nisHLY [of clowni/] rudely. | 
 CLow'nisHNEss, or CLoW NERY kor clowniſh], 1. Ruſtic beha- 
our, coarſeneſs, unpoliſhed rudeneſs. His doric diale& has an in- 


mature, Z'Efrange. 2. Brutality. 
CLowns Muftard [with botaniſts] a ſort of herb. 
| Clowns Treacle, garlic. 
| To CI oY [enclouer, Fr.] 
ing, to fill beyond deſire. | 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor 


1. To nail up, to ſtop up, to fill to loath- 


cloy'4 with wanton eaſe. 

2, It ſeems, in the following paſſa - th earn 

+ X 1cems, in the followil to have another e, perhaps 

o ſiike the beak — — . 3 

His royal bird | | 

Prunes ,th* immortal wing, and cihy- his beak, 

As When his God is pleas'd. Shakeſpeare. 

3 To give one his fill, to glut, to ſatiate. | | 

„rep, or Acro v D [wirh farriers] is ſaid of a horſe when he 

A wh A nail in . | 
Love gunners ]- is {aid of a piece of ordnance, when an 
5 8 got into the touch-hole, or the piece nailed up. 4 


CLo'yLss: | - N 
W ee {oo cloy] not cauſing 15 that of which too much 


8 ns ſauce his appetite.  Shateſprare 

| he chy]. ſatiety, — beyond due appetite. = 
Manns furfet, clymen and revolt. de er rc 

Ainet of Munſter, ork 5 2 'Cork, OY 


er to thoſe who found fault with his laying a duty upon cloacas, 


of grapes, figs, &c: 2: A heap of ſeveral things. 


Comparable ſweetneſs in its clownioneſs. Dryden. Cloaunery and ill- 


. a clyſter, 


n 


Crus [klueppel, Du. and Ger. klubbe, Su. club, Tent. clubbs, 


Sax. chppa, Wel.] 1. A large or thick ſtick for offence; as, the 
ſtroke of a club. 2. A company or ſociety of perſons, who meet to- 
gether under certain regulations to drink. Meet in factious t/ubs, to 
vilify the government. Dryden. 3. One of the four ſorts of cards. 
4. [prob. of clubbe, Sax. or of clean, Sax. to cleave] The pay- 
ment of an equal ſhare of a reckoning ; as, to pay one's club. 5; 
Conecurrence, contribution, joint charge. 
He's bound to vouch them for his own, 

_ Tho” got b'implicite generation, | 

And gen ral clas of all the nation. Hudibras. 
6. CL us Law, a fighting with clubs. : 

To CLus, verb neut. [from the noun} 1. To contribute to a com- 
mon expence in ſettled proportions. 2. To join, to produce one ef: 
fect, to contribute ſeparate powers to one end. Every part c/ubs and 
contributes to the ſeed. Ray. 

To CLus, verb act. to Pay to a common reckoning, 

' * Shylock and his wife | 
Will club their teſters now to take your life, Pope. | 
- "CLuB-HEADED [from clab and head] having a thick head; Small 
club-headed anterinæ. Denham. Pn ES . 

CLuB-Law [of club and Jaw] Regulation by force, the law of 
arms. The laudable method of c/ub-/aw. Addiſon. 

CLusB-RooM [of clab and room] the room in which a club or com- 


pany aſſembles: Addiſon uſes it. 


To CLuck [cloccan, Sax. gfuchen, Ger. chccian, Wel. tlockat; 
Armor. - klocken, Du.] to cry as a hen does in calling her chickens 
together. : 5 | 

CLume [formed from Jump, Johnſon. klomp; Old and L. Ger. 
a ſhapeleſs piece of wood, or other matter nearly equal in its di- 


menſions. 


Cxv'urkx ¶ prob. of clympne, Sax. metal] a clot or clod: 


CLUu'MPERED, clotted together in little lumps. 
CLU'MPERToON, a clown, or clowniſh fellow. | | 
CLumes [probably of flump, Ger-] a numſkul, one void of com- 
mon ſenſe. Skinner. 4 | | 

CLu'msiLy [of clumſy] awkwardly, unhandily ; without nimble- 
neſs, without grace; as, to walk glumfily, and to manage any thing 
N and unartificiallyß. | 

' CLu'msiNess [of clumſy] awkardneſs, want of nimbleneſs or dex- 
terity. The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clu/ine/s and 
8 which either wants proper tools or ſkill to uſe them. 
Collier. | | | 

CLu'msy [lompleh, Du. ſtupid] awkward, unhandy ; being wich- 
out dexterity or grace. Clumſy verſe, unlick'd, unpointed. Dryden. 
Clumſy fingers. Ray. 


CLuncn, or Blue CI unch [at Wedneſbury in Staffordſhire] 1. & 


ſubſtance which is found next the coal in ſinking the coal-pits. 2. A 


clumſy, awkward fell v. 8 
Crux, pret. and part. of to cling. See To CLIix̃c. | 
To Crux, verb neut. [clinzan, Sax.] to dry, as wood does when 
it is laid up after it is cut. See CLinG, | 
CLuns [of clunzan, Sax.] 1. Shrunk up with leanneſs, half-ſtarved; 


ſtuck cloſe together. 2. Withered, as fruits: 


| Clu'niac Monks, an order of monks, founded in the year goo, by 
Berne, abbot of Cluny in Burgundy. - | 

CLUSH and ſwollen Neck [in cattle] a diſtemper, when their neck 
is ſwelled and raw. _ 

CLv'sTER [clupren; or clypeen, Sax. kliſter, Du:] 1. A bunch; as 
3- A number of 
animals gather'd together; as, a c/ufter. of bees. 4. A body of peo- 
ple collected; ſpoken in contempt. A claſter of mob. Addi/on. 

To CLvusTEr, verb neut. producing cluſters, to gather themſelves 
into bunches. The c/uflering vine. Milton: | 

To CLusTER, verb act. to collect things into a body. 

CLu'sTER GRAPE [of cluſter and grape] The ſmall black grape 
is by ſome called the currant or claſler- grape, which I reckon the for- 
wardeſt of the black fort. Mortimer. | 

CLu'sTEry [of clupzenicx, Sax.] growing in cluſters. 

Cuvu'Ta'ſold law] 1. Clouted ſhoes, or horfe-ſhoes. 2. Stakes of 
iron with which cart wheels are ſhod. | | 

| 5 Cold law] a ſmithery or forge where fuch ſhoes are 
made. 15 
To Cr uren [of uncertain etymology. Fohn/on.] 1. To hold in 
the hand, to graſp ; as, to c/utch prey. 2. To gripe ,with the fiſt. 
3. To double the hand, ſo as to ſeize and hold falk. 
I have the power to clutch my hand. Shakeſpeare. 

CLuTtcn [from the verb] 1. The gripe, graſp, ſeizure. 2. Gene- 
rally. in the plural; the paws, the talons. 5 was the hard fortune 
of a cock to fall into the clutches of a cat. L'Efirange. 3. Hands, in 


à ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty. 


Your greedy ſlay'ring to devour PE 
| Before twas in your clutches power. Hudibras. 

4: The hands clutched; 5. Falſe poſſeſſion. 

CLuTCH fifted, having great clumſy hands. ; 

To CLv'TTER [klattern, Du. kloettern, H. Ger.) to make a noiſeg 
rating or buſtle. i 8 2 

A CLuTTER, or Clu'tTTERING [cleabun, Sax:] a noiſe, buſtle, 
or ſtir, a hurry: a low word; as, to make a great utter. 

CLyDE, a river of Seotland; which ariſing in Anandale, runs 
north. weſt by Lanerk; Hamilton, and Glaſgow, and falls into the 
frith of Clyde over- againſt the iſle of Bute. | 

CLT Do [AA, Gr.] a floating in the ſtomach. Bruno adds, that 


the chief ſymptom is fatulency; and reſolves the cauſe into a bad di- 


ion. | | 
. or CLYMENON | #Avyeror, Gr.] water-betony ; alſo 
ſoap-wort, tutſan, or park-leaves. Lat. 2 
LYPEIFO'RM1s [with meteorologiſts] a ſort of comet reſembling . 
a ſhield in form.. Lax. | 4 8 
CLy'sMa, or CLy'smvus [xMop@-, Gf. ] a purgation or waſhing, 


CLy'ssvs, is as follows : if you have four or five bodies, and from 


each of them draw a tinQure or extract, an] mix theſe together, it is 


never ſo much, provided the ſides of ie do not meet, the veſſel will that the 1vord of God is [d- erernal, chat is to ſay 6, 4 1 Y 
ing to ſome, a elyſſas conſiſts of a number not conſidering that if the word be diſtin from God, then [Ny = 

ol the efficacious principles drawn from one and the fame bodies pu- Two Erganaus, the word, and God; and fo there js 10 _ 
rified and then recompounded or mixed again; as when the ſeveral original of things. But if he fays, there is but oe ,, 4 


ies of the ſame thin rratel pared are mixed again; as God and the word the fame; then he is openly a Sabel n f 
. e Theolog. lib. 2. c. 12. And again, The fplendor, 1 ; 


CLyssus [with chemiſts] one of the effets or productions of that is before the Son's, and precedes his generation; he being — 

art, conſiſting of the moſt efficacious principles of any body extracted, ten.” Demonſt. Evang. Hb. 4. c. 3. And that he was wt fo 

; all chis, but ſpoke the Ianguage of thoſe times, appears (59, K 

CLyssvs, alſo a long digeſtion and union of oily ſpirits (eſpecially c. 3. , #gouragyew d. 9. es tet #rragce uus rag ollen , am 
m rig 


anus. : | 
To CLy'sTERtzZE to give a clyſter. A low word. keep together. Had the world been coagmented from tha f, 
* CLy'To, a title of dae 2 given to the fon of a king of fortuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable, Civil 
ngland. 5 
"nEMoDA'CTYLUs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle, otherwiſe called union, The well-joining, cementing, and coagmentatin of in 
extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. ' 1 Ben Johnſon. 2. In chemiſtry, the melting down a matter, br 
.* Cnrevs [wnx®-, Gr.] the herb ſaffron of the garden, baſtard, or in certain powers, and afterwards reducing the whole into a cm 
mock ſaffron. | 1 | | le 
- To Coacrerva're Jof coacervo, Lat.] to heap up together. The Coa'GuLABLE [from to cragulate] capable of concretia, hy 
collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the ſpirits be coacervate and tranſparent ſubſtance coagn/able into vitriol. Boyle, 
or diffuſed. Bacon. | 5 550 | To Cox 'cutars, werb a. [cooguler, Fr. coogulare, It, un 
Coacrry'aTion [from coacer vate] the act of *. up together. tum, Lat.] to force into concretions; as, to turn into cums a ca 
The fixing of it is the equal ſpreading of the tangible TP | | , 
Cloſe coacerwation of them. Bacon. My To Coa'cviartE, verb neut. to run into concretions ; 1, de nl 
| Coacn [coche, Fr. Sp. and Port. bott, among the Hungarians, latts. | | 
by whom this vehicle is ſaid to have been invented. Minſbeav. Rbetſe, OAGULA'TION [coagulazione, It. of c 10, Lat.] 1. 


LEA. 
| 4 


| y 
eanne 


Du. kutſche Ger.] a large ſort of chariot, a carriage of pleaſure or condenſing or thickening of a fluid matter, without its lofng ad | 
ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from a chariot by having feats fronting each the ſenſible Parts, which caus'd its fluidity ; as, in blood, ni, Landers 
Other. | | wg | 2. The body formed by coagulation. The ſubſtance of muy Wlgences 
Coacn [on board a flag-ſhip] the couneil- chamber. is not merely ſaline. 4rbuthnor. FOAST [ 
To Coacu [from the ſubſtantive} 1. To carry one in a coach. __ CoaguriaTtion [with chemiſts} is a giving 2 conſiſtence u of the 
Ihe needy poet ſticks to all he meets; i 2 by drawing out ſome part of them in vapours by the nent Ks of 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon. Pope. e; or elſe by mingling liquors of a different nature together, * 5 


2. To put any one into a coach. NS CoacuLaTion [m chemical writers] is expreſſed by thel di 
Coacn-Box [of coach and box} the ſeat on which the driver of the racters H. E. A 

coach fits. ee | Coa'guLaTive [from to coagulate] having the power of cauly 
Coach-Hin [of coach and hire] money paid for the uſe of a hired N. oe Boyle uſes it. 


unuſual 
5 ds that 
"FT Ty, A 


Emarched 


—_—_ | 5 OA'GULATOR [from to coagalate] that which cauſes coagulation | 
Co ach- Hhousx [of coach and houſe] the houſe in which the coach is Caagulators of the humours are thoſe —_ which expel the moft fui 1 
kept from the weather. parts, as in the caſe of incraſſating. Arbutbnot. | 3 (0 
1 [of coach and make) the artificer who makes x NG Lat. whatever ſerves to coagulate or join things u 2 oo Ha 
Coaches. . ether, >. 
Coacn-MAKERS, are of a late incorporation. They have for their : Coaovlun [with ſargeons} the thick part of the blood, that fe aght r 
armorial enſigns, azure, a chevron between three coaches or. The in the ſerum, when it is cold. ; 
creſt is Phcebus drawn in a chariot all of the ſecond, and the ſup- To Coaxs, to fawn upon, to flatter, to ſooth. See To Coat. Te 
8 two horſes argent, armed or. Their motto poſt nubila Phæbus. CoaL feol, Sax. and Teut. Role, Du. kahle, Ger. ul, Dan. hi 3 
heir hall is that of the ſcriveners. - | Su.] 1. A mineral fuel, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable nuts, Ip acer 
CoaAcn-Man [of coach and man] the driver of a coach. One ſpecies of pitcoal is called cannel or canob coal, which is hui To 
Coacu-Hheel [with the canting crew] a crown or half-crown, in the northern counties. 2. The cinder of burnt wood ; chal W. 
diſtinguiſhed, the former by the hindmoſt, and the latter, by the fore 3. Fire any thing inflamed ; as, a coa/ of fire. . b K 
coach wheel. | To Coat [from the noun} 1. To burn wood to charcoi!. Fit Hy 
To Coa'cr [from con, together, and a] to act together, to act ing wood when it is coaled. Carew. 2. To delineate with a0 3 
in concert. Theſe two did coat. Shakeſpeare. He coa/'d out rhimes upon the wall. Camden. . heed 


Coa'cTion [ coactum, ſup. of coago, to compel, of con, together, To blew the Coats, to raiſe differences between perſons. 
and age, to act] compulſion, conſtraint, force, either reſtraining or CoaL-BLACK, adj. [of coal and black} black in the higheſt deget 
impelling. Yet it had the force of coaction, and defpotical. South. of the colour of a coal. 

Coa'cTive [from cad] 1. Compulſory, having the force of re- CoaL-Box [of coal and box] a box to carry coals to the fre. | 
ſtraining or impelling, reſtrictive; as, a coa&ive power. 2. Acting in CoaL Fire, a heap or pile of fire-wood for fale ; fo noch as Wi 
concurrence ; an obſolete ſenſe of the word. a make a load of coals when burnt. | 


Lr CoAL- uE [of coal and mine] a coal- pit. Me 
With what's unreal thou coactive art. Shakeſpeare. Coal Mouſe, a bird. | F ir or 
Coapju'ment [from cen and adjumentum, Lat.] mutual aſſiſtance. Coal-vir [of coal and pit] a pit made in the earth, out of xl | 


Coapyju'TanT [of con and adjutum, ſup. of adjuve, of ad, to, and coals are dug. | | * 
juvo, Lat. to aſſiſt] helping, co-operating. Thracin's coadjutant, and CoaL-sTone [of coal and fone] a fort of canne! coal. : 
the roar of fierce Euroclydon. Philips. | | lone flames eaſily, and burns freely; but holds and endures the 


Coapju'ror [coadjuteur, Fr. coadjutore, It. of coadjutor, Sp. and much longer than coal. Woodward. denotes t] 
Lat.] 1. A fellow-he!per, an aſſiſtant, an aſſociate. I have had no Coal-work (of coal and work] a coalery. a cottage, - 
hint from my predeceſſors the poets, or their ſeconds and coadjztors, Coa'LtRyY [of coal] a place where coals are dug. u | 
the critics. Dryden. 2. In the canon law, one who is impowered or To Coal se [coalsſco, Lat.] . To unite in maſſes, by 2 fe. cht ove 
appointed to perform the duties of another. taneous approximation to each other; as, vapours coalt/ct * 1 

Coapyju'vancy [of ca and adjuve, Lat. to affit] owing to the ſtitute globules. 2. To grow together, to join. | | 
coldneſs of the earth, ſome concurrence and coadjuwancy, but not im- CoaLE'sSCENCE, or CoALE'SCENCY [with philoſophers] a d water ma 
mediate determination. Brown. or uniting together of the ſmall fine particles of matter that ar [with 

Coapuna'tion [of coadunatus, of con and aduno, to unite toge- any natural body. ; as, the co 
ther, of ad to, and unu, Lat. one] the act of uniting, or gathering CoaLescancs [with ſurgeons] the cloſing of a wound; the g Coar [fr 
together into one. | ing together again of any parts, which were before ſeparated * cat a retor 

Coapunt'Trion [of con and znitio, Lat.] the conjunction of diffe- CoaLr'rion [coalitns, of coalſes, Lat. union in one mel 0 
rent ſubſtances into one maſs; as, a coadunition of particles. Hale. union, or growing together of parts before ſeparated. Theſe 1100 luzzling and 

ComTa'neous [coetaneus, Lat.] living in ſame age with der'd atoms ſhould convene wif unite into great madſes ; en e. 
one. | | | a coalition, the chaos muſt have reigned to all eternity. Bent 7 A '[fron 

ComTe'tnar [comtermes, Lat.] equally eternal; or (according to Coa'LTBRN 2 Lat.] reciprocal, mutual, being by aol d [a word o 
its ſtrict etymology) eternal together with another; and in hit ſenſe, I CoaLTERN Fevers, are ſuch as when two come together cop, Sax. kg 
ſuppoſe, the word [ou h1@-] was meant by thoſe who firſt imporred cally, the one invades, as the other goes off alternately ue „A lich mij 
it into the chriſtian theology, I mean the writers of the fourth century: Co LY [of coal] containing coal, full of coal. Caaly [coppe, $a 


not to 1 ſelf· exiſtence, or abſolute underi ved eternity; for that ancient hallow'd Dee. Milton. frame 
was, on all tides, appropriated to the fff can and Faryrs of the Coa'mincs of the Hatches [in a ſhip} are the planks or 
univerſe, but in oppoſition to thoſe who affirmed, © there was a time which raiſes the hatches above the decks. : o 
in which God's % production did not as yet exiſt.” And yet it ſhonld Coan [of the iſland of — * often applied to . of Ws 
not be diſſembled, that the moſt conſiderable writers of that century any thing that relates to him or his writings, it being the p 
choſe rather to expreſs this production by its being before all time or birth. 1 
ages, than ab/olately to fay, that the thing produced by God was cb. erer- To Coder [of cad, Lat.] 1. To ſtraiten, to 4 
nal with Him. Thus Euſebius, tho“ he conſtantly oppoſes them who narrow compaſs. 2. To con power, If a man coar "pin, 
affirmed, there was a time when the Son of God was not ; and fre- to the extremity of an act, he muſt blame and impute ic © 
| quently aſſerts the generation of the Son to have been from begin- that he thus coarded and firaitened himfelf. Huff 1e of pres 
ths ages, bay more, and once uſes the phraſe eternal generation Coanera'rion, Lat. [from ward] 1. A ſtraitening af uind 
(as Diodorus the Platoniſt had done before him. Cudworth, p. 2 9.) together, confinement, reſtraint to a narrow place. The in inter 
yet, cotiterning erernity, abſolutely fo called, the ſame author 2 if they have no coar ation, or blow not hollow, give the ante!) 
exaphatically. expreſſes himſelf, - « Marcellus, ſays he, determines found; Bas. 2. ContraRlion of any ſpace. Straiten © 
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C O B 
beat below or beyond the tear ation. Ray. 


liberty. Election is oppos d not only to coaction, 


| ination to one. Brambhal, $9 
| —— n f "Noe Eparated from impurities or baſer parts, 8 fine. 
95 e metal you are moulded. Shakeſpeare. 

egy x; d of 1 the threads of which are large. 


. ploy manners, uncivil. 4. Groſs, not delicate. 

"Tis not the coarſer tie of n bw 

That binds their peace. os ods rut 
| iſhed. Praiſe of is againſt myſelf, 
n 9 my coarſe Engliſh, his beautiful Expreſ- 


| 3 "6.1 Aänilh d, unaccompliſhed by art, or education. 


D | 2a q 
acti les may be uſeful to ſuch as are remote from advice, and 
. e. Arbuthnat. 7. Mean, not nice, not elegant, 


Ill conſort, and a coarſe perfume, 

Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt. Roſcommon. 

A coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed. Ofwway. 
Coa'RSEL V, adv. 1. Without fineneſs, without refinement. 
eanly, not elegantly. John came rir | 
2d I — — Brown. 3. Rudely, not civilly. The 
bd cannot be too much . honoured, nor the bad too coarſely uſed, 
.. 4. Inclegantly. The rudiments of Virgil's 5 coarſely 
lated, which yet retains. ſome beauties of the author. Dryden. 
WC orrs:wess [of coarſe] 1. Impurity, unrefined ſtate ; as the 


F/ene/s of glaſs. Bacon. 2. Roughneſs, want of fineneſs. 3. Grofſ- 


1 + Reſtraint 


pntinue to but alſo to co- 


2, 


he illuſtration) as with dogs in couples ; they ſhould be of the ſame 
. L*Efirange. 4. Roughneſs, rudeneſs of manners, WED 
A baſe wild olive he remains: pw cas 
| The ſhrub the coar/ene/5 of the clown retains. Garth. 
Meanneſs, want of nicety. Conſider the penuriouſneſs of the 
landers, the coar/ene/s. of their food and raiment, and their little 
uloences of pleaſure. Adai/on. a | 
os [cite, Fr. cofta, It: and Sp. kuft, Du. ciifte, Ger.] 1. The 
of the land next the ſea, the ſea-ſhore.; it is not uſed for the 
ks of leſs waters; as, the Holland ca. 2. It ſeems to be 
| n by Newton for fide [cafe, or cote, Fr.] Some virtue lodged in 
= tides of the cryſtal, inclines and bends the rays towards the coa/? 
aoſual refraction, otherwiſe the rays would not be refracted 
wards that coa/?, rather than any other coaſt. Neqwton. 3. The coaſt 
Wer. A proverbial expreſſion. The danger is over, the enemy 
marched off. 
Morus. . Sidney: ; 7 140-5 
= 27 caſla, Lat. the ribs} a breaſt and neck of lamb, mut - 
Fveal, Oc. | | £4 
p CoasT, verb neus. [from the noun] to ſail along by the ſea-coaſt, 
ſight of land. | 3 


9 


; Steer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 23.8 
And ca, along the ſhore in ſight of land. Dryden. 
» Coasr, werb act. to fail 


by, or near to. Entertainment we 

itt coaſting it. "Addiſon: ES; eo LIE vio; 
da'sTER [from coaff] he that ſails near the ſhore. 
In our ſmall ſkiff we muſt not launch too far, 
We here but coaſters, not diſcoverers are, Dryden. 
1 ſailing within fight of land, or withing ſoundings be- 
rise [with huſbandmen} is the tranſplanting trees, and plant- 
ſame 95 to the ſouth, — eaſt, &c. which ſtood that way 
_ it grew before. TR ants, a ie TREE | 

War (core, Sax. kot, Du.] a fold for flicep ; alſo a hut for 


Nr [rote, Fr, cotta, It.] 1. A garment worn commonly upper- 
2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy, the lower part 
woman's dreſs. 3. The habit or veſture, as demonſtrative of 
bee. Men of his coat ſhould be minding their prayers,  Swif?. 
de hair or fur of a beaſt; as, a horſe's cet. 6. The outſide of 
7. A thin covering laid or done over any thing; as, a coat of 
Would, &c. 8. That on which the enſigns armorial are por- 
as, a coat armour, a coat of arms. | TE 

r [of cor, Sax. kot, Du. kante, L. Ger. an hut, a cottage, 
Lenotes that the place, to which it is added, was denominated 
= cottage, ec. in that place, _ | | 
AT of Mail, a piece of armour made in the form of a ſhirt, 


jo oo n over with many iron rings. 
* ar [in a ſhip] is pieces of canvas done over with tar, put a- 
the maſt at the partners ; and alſo about the pump at the decks, 
gy o water may go down there. 5 8 | 
MT [with anatomiſts] a membranous cover of any part of the 
; 3 as, the coats of the eyes, arteries, veins, nerves, c. 
gf d Coar [from the ſubſt.] to cover, to inveſt, to overſpread ; 


coat A retort. "FT 
Coax, to wheedle, to humour, to flatter ; a low word. She 


n from coax] he who coaxes or wheedles. 

d [2 word oſten uſed in the compoſition of low terms 
©, Sax. kopf, Ger. ] the head, or top. 
a nich miſer;”alſo a foreign coin. | 
 [coppe, Sax. J a ſea· owl, called alſo ſea-cob. 

* a forced harbour for ſhips; as, the cob of lime in 


dase e ame 25 a pin. 
esa ſort of dæmons in human ſhape, who were 
ad faid eo be attendants of Bacrhus. — | N 
» Or Cona'LTUM [in medicine] a ſort of mineral of a 
3 or n ſtone, and a cauſtic quality; 
_ and arſenic. The arſenical part being exhaled, 
es the S metalline cabx; its fumes are violently poiſonous, 
* gs: It is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, 

elo 3 cobal: are produced the three ſorts of arſenic, 
Wrnate; with red, as ais zal an d ſmalt. Cobalt is plentifully 
wlenic, contains copper, and ſome filver. Being 


- 
* v 


Dorſet. 


Bly 


= 1 


ſublimed, the flores are of a blue colour : 


neither cating nor drinking, but 


s, want of delicacy. -*Tis with friends (pardon the coarſeneſs 


Seeing that the roaſt avas clear, Zolmane diſmiſſed * | 


Wntzling and coaxing the child; its a good dear, ſays ſhe. L EE. 


corrupted 


00 
theſe German minerlifti 
call zaffre. Woodward. | | 


To Co'snLE [propably of kobbelen, Du. or kobler, Dan. and that 
of copulo, Lat. to join together] 1, To do work bunglingly, gene- 
rally uſed of ſhoes, 2. To do or make any thing clumſily, or un- 
handily. Give the baſe poets back their cob4/ed rhimes. Dryden. 
 Co'sLenTz,. a large city of Germany, in the archbiſhopric of 
Triers, and circle of the Lower Khine, ſituated at the confluence of 
the Rhine and Moſelle, 52 miles north-eaſt of Triers, and 36 ſcuth 
of Cologne. | 1 | 

A Co'pBLeR [kobler, Dan. to mend ſhoes] a mender of old ſhoes ; 
alſo a bungling workman in general. In reſpect of a fine workman, 
I am, but as you would ſay, a cobbler. Shakeſpeare. | 

CoBBLER keep te your lat. Lat. Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. Fr. Chace 
un a ſon metier. (Every one to his trade.) The known ftory of Apelles, 
who would not ſuffer the cobler to judge of his picture beyond the 
ſlipper; gave riſe to this proverb. 

98 [of kobler, Dan.] bunglingneſs. NY 

Co'sIRONs [of cob and iron] irons with a knob at the upper end; 
as, ranges; cobirons, and pots, Bacon. | 

_ Copr'sor [of con and b//bop] a coadjutant biſhop. Ayliffe uſes it. 

Co“ Loox, a port-town of the hither India, ſituated on the Coro 
mandel-coaſt, 12 miles ſouth of Fort St. George. | 
Co nNwUr [of cob and nut] 1. A ſpecies of hazel: 2. Childrens 
game; the conquering nut. 3 | 

Cos'swan [of cob and favan] the head or leading ſwan. 

I'm not taken 

1 With a cehſevan. Ben Johnſon. 

 Coxs, balls or pellets with which fowls are crammed. AA 

Co'swes [koptveb, Du.] 1. A web made by ſpiders, very pony 
anciently called cobs. 2. Any ſnare or trap, implying infiduouſneſs 
and' weakneſs, | 

A Comwes [of trivial ſlight) pretence. A certain noted clergyman 

preaching againſt the diſpenſation allowed quakers from taking an 

oath; and mentioning the act of parliament which authoris'd it; called 
it a cobweb argument. 

Co'ca, or Co'qutia [old law] a cogger or ſmall boat. | 

Co'cacie [about Shrewſbbury] a device for fiſhing, made of ſal- 
low-twigs, ſplit and covered next the water with an ox-hide, in which 
the fiſtierman ſits, rows with one hand, and manages his net; or any 
other fiſhing tackle, with the other. 

Co'cao Nut, or Ca'tao Nut, an Indian nut, of which chocolate 
is . See wy ep | 1 1 | 7 
occiFERQUs (of cocus; a grain or berry; and fro; Lat: to bear 
all ſuch plants of trees that ee inc 8 

Cocos Os, or Co crx [in anatomy] a cartilaginous kind of 
bone joined to the extremity of the os ſacrum, fo named, becauſe in 
| ſhape it is ſomething like a cuckow's bill. | 

Co'cersm, the old, filly tune of a cackow: | 

Cocn [in doctor's bill] ſtands for cochleare, i. e. a ſpoonful. 

Co cnix, a port-town of India, on the Malabar coaſt, about 100 

miles _ of Calicut, Here the Dutch have a factory, and a very 

ſtrong fort. | 

. 6 a kingdom of India; bounded by the kingdom 
of Tonquin on the north, by the Indian ocean on the eaſt and fouch,. 
and by the kingdom of Cambodia on the weſt. It is npwards of 
400 miles long, and 150 broad, producing chiefly filk and rice. 

Cocaing'aL [tachinilla, Sp. a woodhouſe] an inſect gathered up- 
on the opuntia and dried; from which a beautiful red colour is ex- 
tracted; Hi/l: ez 

_  CocutngaL Grain; is a red berry growing in America, found in a 

fruit, reſembling that of the cochineal-tree or 7orine, the firſt ſhoots 

produce a yellow flower, the point whereof, when ripe, opens with 

a cleft of three or four inches: This fruit is full of kernels or grains, 

which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the Indians carefully ga- 

ther up; eight or ten of theſe fruits yield about an ounce of grain. 

This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the inſect, 
and is ſo like it, that a perſon may eafily be deceived in them, 

. 'Co'cyLEa [with anatomiſts] the cavity or hollow part of the ear, 

reſembling the ſhell of a ſnail. | 

CocuLEa [in mechanics] a ſcrew, one of the ſix mechanic pow- 
ers; it is a ſtrait cylinder furrowed ſpiral-wiſe ; if the furrowed ſur- 
face be convex, the ſcrew is faid to be male : if concave; it is called 
a female ſcrew, Where motion is to be generated, the male and fe- 
male ſcrew are always joined; that is, whenever the fcrew is to be 
uſed as a ſimple engine or mechanical power, when joined with an 

axis in peritrochio, there is no occaſion for a female; but in that caſe 
it becomes part of a compound engine. See Screw. 

CocuLea [in architecture] a winding ſtair-caſe. See Crimax ; 
and read there, gradatio, i. e. a gradual riſe or aſcending, by ſtepe, from 
one thing to another, ; | | : 

CocuLEA'RE, Lat. [a ſpoon, in medicine] a ſpoonful. 

noni Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb fpoon-wort or ſcur. 
vy-graſs. ; 

CO'CHLEARY, [a. of cochlea, Lat. a ſcrew} having the form o 

a ſcrew. Wreathy Pires and cochlear 1 1 4 
 Co'cnleaTED [of cochlea, Lat. à ſcrew} having a fcrew form; as; 

ſtones of a cochlented figure, Woodward. 

To Cock, verb ad. [from cock] 1. To ſet erect; to hold bolt 
upright; as a cock holds his head. Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks 
his ears. * 2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulance, and 
pertneſs. An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a friend of his. 
Addiſon. 3. To mould the form of a hat. 4. To fix the cock of 
— ready for diſcharge. 5. To raiſe hay, barley, Cc, in ſmall 


to Cock, verb neut. 1. To ſtrut, to look or big. Every 
one cocks and ſtruts upon it. Auaiſon. 2. To train up, or ule fightivg 
cocks. Cries out 'gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot bet. Ben Johnſen, 

Cock, Loc, Fr. cocce, Sax. kock, Dan. J 1. The male to the hen. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds; as, a cock-farrow. 3. The wea- 
thercock, that ſhews. the direction of the wind by its turning. 4. 
A ſpout to let out water at will, by turning the fop A little:coch 
made in the belly of the upper. glaſs. Bacon. 5. The notch of an 
arrow. 6. The gnomen of a dial. 7. That part of the lock of a 


3Q un, 


Coc 


Sun, that holds the flint. 8. The wrought piece that covers the ba- 
| lance ina watch. 9. A conqueror, a leader, a governing man. The 
cock of the club. Addiſon. 16. Cock-crowing; a note of the time in the 
morning; as, the firſt cock, the ſecond cock, Shakeſpeare. 11. Cock. 
boat, a ſmall boat. They take view of all ſized cocks, barges, and 
hiherboats. Carew. 12. A ſmall heap; as, a cock of barley. 13. 
aber gg of a hat [from the comb of a cock. Jobnſon] as, the cock 
of 2 hat. | 
Every Cock is proud on his own dunghill. 

Lat. Gallus in ſuo ſlerguilinis plurimiim poteſt. 

Fr. Chien ſur ſon fumier eft hardy. . 

Sp. Cada Gallo crinta (crows) en ſu muladar. It is a ſign of cowardice, 
and by no means of true courage, when any one ſtruts, looks big or 
inſults, when he knows he is ſure of protection, or out of the reach of 
his antagoniſt. 255 | 

Cock {with Her.) Guillim ſays of the cock, that as ſome ac. 
count the hen the queen, and ſwallow or wagtail the lady, ſo may [ 
term this knight among birds; being both of noble courage, and al- 
ways . for the battle, having his comb for an helmet, his ſharp 
and hooked bill for a faulcheon to ſlaſh and wound his enemy, and, as 
a complete ſoldier, armed cap-a-pe, he has his legs armed with ſpurs, 
giving = _ to the valiant ſoldier to expel Sanger by fight and 

not by flight. 

The is, — ſay others, is the emblem of ſtrife, of quarrels, of haugh- 
tineſs and of victory, becauſe he rather chooſes to die than yield, and 
therefore he is called the bird of Mars. 5 5 
He is likewiſe an emblem of jealouſy and vigilancy. 


A Cock [hieroglyphically] ſignifies a noble diſpoſition of mind, 


there being no bird of a more 
ſight of imminent danger. 
e of Hay [ 2. d. cop, a heap] a ſmall heap of hay; properly, a 
cop of hay. | | | | 
Cock a Hoop [ cogne- a- Hupe, Fr. 7. e. a cock with a coop-creſt or 
comb] ſtanding upon high terms, all upon the ſpur. 
Cock on Hoop [i. e. the cock or ſpiggot being laid upon the hoop, 
and the barrel of ale ſtumm'd, 1. e. x A 
the height of mirth and jollity. 
Cock-FIGHTING, the original of this ſport is {aid to have derived 
from the Athenians, on the following occafion : When Themiſtocles 
was marching his army to fight the Ferfians, he by the way eſpying 
two cocks ſighting, cauſed his army to behold them, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to them: - Behold, theſe do not fight for their houſhold- 
gods, for the monuments of their anceſtors, nor for glory, nor for liberty, 
nor fafety of their children; but only betauſe the one will not give way to 
the other. This ſo encouraged the Grecians, that they fought ſtre- 
nuouſly, and obtained a victory over the Perſians; upon which cotk- 
fighting was, by a particular law, ordained to be annually 3 by 
the = enians ; and hence was the original of this ſport in England de- 
rived. N ö | | 
- Cock-norsE [of coc, in the language of the Brigantines, high] a 
high horſe, on horſeback b Sxultin . | 5 
Cock ADE [of cack] a ribbon worn in the hat. 
Co'ckaAL, a ſort of play. | | 
' Cocx-Ale, pleaſant drink, ſaid to be provocative. 
 Cock-Bawd, a pimp. | 8 a 
Cock-Sure [of cock and ſure] very ſure, confidently certain. In con- 
tempt. We ſteal, as in a caſtle, cock-fure. Shakeſpeare, | 
- Co'cxarovsr [among the Virginian Indians] is one that has the 
honour to be of the king's council with relation to the affairs of the 
vernment, and has a great ſhare in the adminiſtration, and muſt paſs 
through the Hanau before he can arrive at this honour, or be of the 
number of the great men. See HusKanav. 

- Co'cxaTRICE [coguatris, or cocatrix, Fr. coccodrillo, It. cocadrix, 
Sp. from cock, Eng. and axxen, Sax. a ſerpent. Johnſon] a kind of 
ſerpent, otherwiſe called a baſiliſſe, ſuppoſed to riſe from a cock's egg. 
They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. Shakeſpeare. 
 Cock-Boar [of cock and boat] a ſmall boat belonging to a ſhip. 

Cock-BROTH, broth made by boiling a cock. 

Cocks-coms [with botaniſts] the herb alſo called yellow rattle- 

graſs, or louſewort. | | 

© CocksHFaD, a plant alſo called ſainfoin. It hath a papilionaceous 
flower, whoſe pointal becomes a creſted pod. It is an abiding plant, 
and eſteemed one of the beſt ſorts of fodder for cattle. Miller. 
- Cocx-BRAINED, giddy-brained, hair-brained, raſh. 

Cock-Feather [in archery] that feather of the ſhaft that ſtands up- 
right in due notching. and if it be not obſerved, the other feathers run- 
ning on the bow will ſpoil the ſhot. | 
3 ee probably of cock high, or 13, Heb. a roof, and bft) 

an upper loft or garret, the room over the garret, in which fowls are 
ſuppoſed to rooſt. | . 

OCK-MASTER [of cock and maſter) one that breeds game cocks. 
A cock-maſter bought a partridge, and turn'd it among the fighting 
cocks. L'Eflrange. | | | : 

' Cocx-MaTcn [of cock and match] cock-fight for a prize. Their 
tools will not ſo much as mingle together at a cock-match. Addiſon. 

Cock- ir [of cock and pit] a place made for cocks to fight in. Now 
have I gain'd the cock-pit of the weſtern world, and academy of arms 
for many years. Howel. — | 
- Cocx-err [in a ſhip of war] is a place on the lower floor or deck 
behind the main capftan, lying between the platform or orlope and 
the ſteward's room, where are ſubdiviſions or partitions for the purſer, 
the ſurgeon and his mates. | 3 
Cock-ROADs, a net for the catching of woodcocks. 

- Cock-ROACHES, a ſort of inſects. bs 

Cocks [with mariners] are ſmall ſquare pieces of braſs with holes 
in them, which are put into the middle of large wooden ſhivers, to 
prevent them from ſplitting and galling by the pin of the block or pul- 
ey, on which _ turn. | 

_ ."Coexsnvr ſof cock and ut] the cloſe of the evening when poultry 
go to rooſt, About cockſbut time. Sh *. en d! 
of 


Cock- s un [of coct and pur] Virginian hawthorn, a ſpeci 
and beautiful flowers are produced in great benches, 


generous and undaunted courage at the 


* medlar. Its 1 

* ahd its fruit, which is ripe in autumn, 

' eſteemed good food for deer. Miller. 
"EF 


ö grows in great Cluſters, ang is ; 


- 


out without intermiſſion] at 


COD 
Cocx-wWE ED {with botaniſts] an herb, called alſo dittandet 07 
perwort. r 
Cocx- swalx, or Coxon [ofa ſhip] an officer who has the « 
of the cock- boat, barge or ſhallop, with all its furniture, wry, 
readineſs with all his crew to man the boat upon all occaſion, ; if 
guet, Fr. a ſmall! boat, and fevazr, of ppan, coxgrpane, Sar. . 
ruptly coxon.) * ; | 
Cock-THROPPLED Horſe [with farriers] a horſe whoſe tho 
wind-pipe is ſo long, that he cannot draw his breath with that nit 
others do which are looſe throppled.. 
Cock' Watk [with oben] a place where a cock is brel a 
where commonly no other cock comes. | ; 
- To Cocker [coqueliner, Fr.] to cade, to fondle, to mag 
Moſt children are ſpoiled by cockering and tenderneſs. Locle. 
Cockek' [of coc&] one ſxill'd in, or a great lover of the ſport 
cock-ſighting. 
Co'ckERMOUTH, a borough and ſea-port town of Cumberyy 
ſituated on the Iriſh ſea, and almoſt ſurrounded by the Cocky v 
Derent, the former of which divides it into two parts, which z. 
communicated by a good ſtone bridge. It is 20 miles from Cay, 
167 from London, and ſends two members to parliament, | 
 Co'cxer [probably of cock] briſk, malapert. A low word, 
Cocker, or CoxerT, a cuftom-houſe ſeal; alſo a parchmen jy 
and delivered by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as ar 
that their goods are entered. The greateſt profit did ariſe by the 
of hides. Davies. | | | 
Cock Bread, the fineſt ſort of wheaten bread. 
CockETTA'Ta Lina [in old law] wooll duly entered at thecuſy, 
houſe, and cockerted or allowed to be exported. 
CockteTTUM, or Cocx grun, the office at the cuſtom-houſe yi 
oy” to be exported are to be entered, 
oicxtxnc Cloth [with fowlers] a frame made of coarſe canras thy 
an ell ſquare, tanned, with two ſticks ſet acroſs to keep it out, hi 
a hole to look out at, and to put the noſel of a ſhort gun thay), f 
the ſhooting of — Ee. | 


is 


| Co'cxtrEL [of cock] a young cock bred for fighting. . 
Which of — . * to crow? [his 2 
The old cock? the cockerel. Shakeſpeare. 3 
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Col ex isn [of cock] wanton, uppiſh. _ 
Co'cxrs4Nness, wantonneſs, uppiſhneſs, | 
Co ex IS [coccle, Sax. coguille, Fr. à ſmall ſhell, 25 of nab, 
ſuch ſmall fiſhes] a weed that grows among corn, otheryile al 
corn-roſe ; alſo a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. 
CocKkLE Stairs, a ſort of winding ſtairs. | 
To Co cx Lr, to pucker, to contract into wrinkles, z ſome cid 
does, like a cockle-ſhell. Camblets cocked grain. G. 
Co'cxLEd [of cockle] ſhelled, perhaps turbinated. 
The tender horns of cocked ſnails. Shakeſpeare." 
Co'cxney [a word of which the original is much controverte, Ti 
French uſe an expreſſion, pats de cocaigne, for a country of din 
Paris eft pour riche un pais de cocaigne. Boileau, Of this word de x 
not able to ſettle the original. It appears, whatever vs b i 
rome, to be very ancient, being mentioned in an old Nomaw 
axon poem. by e | | 
Far in ſee by weſt ſpayng, 
Is a lond yhore cocayng. 22 
On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : nunc coguin, quit v 
olim apud Gallos otio gul & wentri deditos, ignavum, gi 
fidioſum, defidioſam, ſegnem Higniſirabant. Hine urban ut is 
laberibus ad vitam ſedentariam, & quaſs defidioſam 2 M 
noftri olim cokaignes, quod nunc ſcribitur cockneys wocabant. 5 
Bic nofter in monachos & moniales, ut ſegne genus hominun, ſu , 
dediti, ventri indulgebant, & cogquinæ amatores erani, nhl 
invehitur, &c.] a nick-name commonly given to one, ju 
bred in the city of London; ſome derive it from the tale of is 
ſon, who knew not the language of a cock, but called it 7 
others again of coguin, Fr. an idle perſon, citizens general i a 
leſs active life than country people; others again from #0 
For who is ſuch a cociney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern part. Dor/ 
2, Any effeminate, ignorant, and deſpicable citizen. Cllr 
This great lubber the world will prove a cocky. d ＋ 
Coco, or Co'coa [cacaotal, Sp. and therefore more prope 4 
ten cacao] an Indian tree reſembling a date tree, being * 
palm which is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited Par J 
and Weſt Indies, but thought a native of the Maldives. by - 
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this tree contains a ſweet liquor like milk or cream, an 0 tes l ſerves it 
taſte; the inner rhind of which may be eaten like 2 gy (Cor'rricac 
of the outward are made | cables; and they mn i dan * power of ſe 
bowls of the ſhell. The leaves of the tree are uſed 0, it. 


their houſes, and are alſo wrought into baſkets and mo Corrrieig 


that are made of oſiers in Europe. Miller. 3 
. Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 2 Mel 
Co ex An, or Co'TQUEAN Iq. cogueman, of cogua, 14 


er with: 
ER 


© ſpirit's inf 


or coguine, Fr.] a man that cots or acts the part of a £00 


men, or concers himſelf in kitchin affairs. 
Cocona'To, a town of Italy, in the prov! of the 
23 miles eaſt of Turin. It is {aid to be the birch- place 
Columbus, who diſcovered America. > genen Vf 
Cocque'r, Fr. a beau, a gallant, an amoroſo, c — 
alſo a wanton maiden, who keeps ſeveral lovers in iu 
Co'cTIBLE [cofibilis, Lat.] eaſy to be boiled. . 
Co'cTiLE [cofilis, Lat.] ſodden or baked, 25 8 
CocrirLA“Tion, Lat. a poaching 3 as, 88 The aft of 


vince of P jedmon, 7 | 


_ Co'crion [Fr. cocione, It. of coctio, Lat.] 1 4 
2. In ph oy. a coQtion or reſolution of feveriſh matter 3 4 
ſtion in the ſtomach. . an drinking® 
| CocyLa, or Co'curLun {in old law] 3 ſmall : 


* of a boat. * 
, Co'cuLvs: [ndicus, à poi 

to intoxicate fiſh; ſo tha: they 
with the hand; called alſo bacre piſcator 


may be tak 
, i. e. . 


Cod ſcobbe, Sax. and Da. a pillow] 4 


C O E 


o [codda, Sax. coffe, Fr.] the husk or ſhell of peaſe, beans, &c. 


, 7 2 Where in full cod laſt year rich Pre grow. May. 

1 / 4 ea 5 

5. or Co'prisn a kind of large lea i 2. 
1 1 part. adj. [from cod] incloſed in a cod ; as, codded grain. 
1 p AF d parts of a cod- 

ESSE ps Sounds, certain inward p ; 


IIS. bins, gatherers of peaſe or peaſe-cods. | | 

i 3 5 5 Ea the head of a cod-fiſh; alſo a fool, a block-head. 
oo, riecr, the fore part or fore flap of a man's breeches. : 

, =o Co'pviE [of coguo, coctulo, Lat. Skinner, or cod, Sax. ] to ſcald 

F .wboil, to boil up flowly. * 
1 TI; (eoderg, Bax, having pods, or ſhales, as peas, beans, &c. 
os [of codex, a book, of caudex, the trunk or timber of a tree, 
| e the books of the ancients were made of wood, and their leaves 
WE ſomething like our table-books] a volume or book. . ; 

ops [among lawyers] a certain book or volume of the ancient 
. an law. In old time, the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
g ſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parchment or paper. Theſe the emperor 


1 f nian, in the Arth century, having collected and compiled into a 


, called it codex, and ever ſince, this book, by way of eminence, 
been called the code, and is accounted the ſecond volume of the 
l an civil law, and contains twelve books. 8 
oe matter of it, eſpecially as to the firſt eight books, is pretty near 


« 1 Came with the dige/s ; but in theſe things it differs, firſt, as to the 


| which is not ſo pure; ſecond, its method is not ſo accurate as that 
te digefts ; thirdly, in that it diſcuſſes matters of more common uſe; 


N eeas the more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law are diſcuſſed 

Lc gelte, and there are the opinions of the ancient lawyers upon 

*. and ſo contains more polite, fine, witty arguing, than of uſe to 
egnerality of mankind. . 

1 ad for this reaſon Juſtinian compoſed the code, becauſe he found 

þ el in many places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, and alſo 


defective and imperfect, as not deciding many caſes that did daily 


WE his code was compiled from the anſwers and determinations of 6 
erors and their councils, many of which were learned and fal 
ers, as the famous Papinianus and ſome others, from the time of 


mperor Adrian to Juſtinian's own time. And in this code there 


Wabundance of things fully and diſtinctly determined, which before 
either omitted or too briefly. handled. 8 


wt * we T heodofian Cop k, is of uſe to exlain the other code, which 
ot well be underſtood without it. This was held in great eſteem, 

Vas uſed in the weſtern parts of Europe for ſeveral hundred years, 

10 r. Selden relates, after that law was in a manner diſuſed and 
ptten ; but now the Theodoſian code. is alſo grown much out of 

5 Articles they draw, 3 3 

l Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 

" IE. Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. Pope. 

| 7 osx, the name given to a certain collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, 

ed to a late Engliſh biſhop. 5 

* 0D CLrodese, k, Gr. with botaniſts] the top or head of any. 
It ; but more eſpecially that of a poppy. 

Eo Dicil [codicille, Fr. codicilh, £ and Sp. of codicillus, Lat.] a 
on plement to a will or other writing; eſpecially an addition to a teſ- 
er. when any thing has been omitted which the teſtator would 
added, explained, altered, or recalled, 
yi Io appoint her, 5 | 
By ci, a _ joĩnture. Prior. FOR 
orte (Fr. codille, Sp.] a term at ombre, when the game is 
* againſt the player. | | | | 
e Trembles at th' Ge ill | 
0 1 iuſt in 3 OG and codille. Pope. : 

118) ODI'NIAC [codignac, Fr.  cydoniatum, Lat.] qui marma- ' 
gl > of Quinces. 1 oY » Fel. Wiolany; of. 


o'DLIN, or Co'DLiNG [of coddle, of cob , | 
e coddled or boiled, and mixed with mille. eren oye 
: Their entertainment at the height, | 

In cream and codlings rev'ling with delight. King, 
oposcE'L# [Lat. according to Fallopius] venereal buboes in the 


/ Win. | 
Ke os [with miners] a little fodgment they make for themſelves un- 
WE ground, as they work lower and lower. | 


oE:cuM [in anatomy] the blind gut, the firſt of the thick inte. 
$, ſo called- becauſe made like Pick having but one — 


* ich ſerves it bay fr Nu and exit. Lat, _ 
65, os'rricaer [of con and efficacia, of efficacis, gen. of , Lat. 
— 0 2 of ſeveral things acting together to — an Ka” L 


Corpri'crency [of coefficient] the cauling or bringing to -paſ; 
un mr another . cee We. — of 55 2 
hogle-end, e managing and carrying thi 
lc fp poke gag 715 G 8 n 
-OEFFI'CIENT, . [ coefficiens, of con and effic; , Lat. 
8 makes, cauſes, or brings-to paſs, together 4 V * 
n of any generating Term [in fluxions] is the quantity 
- wh. A g wh y the goilerating quantity. 
-0EFFICIENT [with algebraiſts] the kno 1 - 
oe = any of 15 unknown wok, of an 8 8 
, FICIENTS [in algebra] are numbers prefixed to letters or ſpe. 
8 coc . ey are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and * 
a <ters, or with the quantities repreſented by them, they 
. un e or product, coefficient, production; whence the 
| ee 4 Fx 4 ＋ the quantities 5 by a b, are 
e erk and chat np theſe two the rectan- 
Went Lee, Gr. with anatomiſts] Genifies any ki igi- 
. A an animal body; and nut] diſeaſes far in 3 2 
Contra 8 wok are called celiac affections. | 
Kh, e x10, Gr. the belly] of or belonging to the 


6 e 


\ 


eos Code, Sax. ] the teſtes, or rather the bag which contains 


bop-wak E, grain or ſeed contained in cods, as beans, peaſe, Sc. 


nus, Lat.] being eternal to, with, or as well as another. 


COE 


Corrie Artery [with anatomiſts] is that which ariſes from tit0 
trunk of the aorta after it enters the abdomen, and ſpreads into two 


branches; the firſt on the right hand named gaſtrica dextra, and the 


other on the left, called ſplenica. | 
CotLiac Paſſien, a kind of flux or looſeneſs that ariſes from the 
indigeſtion or putrifaction of food in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby 
the aliment comes away little altered from what it was when eaten, 
or changed like corrupted ſtinking fleſh, Quincy. 
CosL1at Vein, that which runs into the inteſtinum rectum, or blind 


t. | l 

CoxLrctxnovs [celigena, of calum, heaven, and colo, Lat. to in- 
habit] heaven-born. | 

Cot'Loma [xvMpe, Gr.] a hollow round ulcer in the tunica cor- 
nea, or horny coat of the eye. Lat. 

iy” LuM [with anatomiſts] the cavity of the eye towards the cor- 
ner. at. | 

Cog'MeETERY [cimetiere, Fr. cimiterio, It. cementerio, Sp. camete- 
rium, Lat. of aeg, of xopau, Gr. to fleep] a burying place, 
a church-yard. | 

Cogr TIoN [coemptio, Lat.] the action of buying up of things. 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale. Bacon. 

Cox'nopiTEs [of e., common, and f:&-, life] a ſort of monks 
in the primitive chriſtian church, that had all things in common by 
way of religious converſation, in which they differed from the Ana- 
chorites, who retired from ſociety, Alſo in a modern ſenſe they are 
religious that live in a convent or community under certain rules. 

OENO'BIARCH [of xowflhagyn, of x. , common, 6.0, life, and 
&exwuv, Gr.] a chief governor, the prior of a monaſtery. 

Coxno'ziTic [from cænobites] of or pertaining to cœnobites, or 
to the way of living in common. 

Cox xo [canbium, Lat. of 4. and £:O-, Gr. ] a ſtate of liv- 
ing in common or like monks, Oc. 

Coegno'se [cœneſus, of cænum, Lat. filth] filthy, muddy. 

Cokxo's1T1 T [cænofitas, Lav] filthineſs, muddinels. 

CognoTa'PHIUM, or CENOTAPHIUM {of xa@-, empty, and rape, 
Gr. a ſepulchre] an empty tomb or monument, erefted in honour o 
ſome illuſtrious perſon deceaſed, who periſhing by ſhipwreck in battle, 
or the like, his body could not be found to be depoſited in it. See 
CENOTAPH., | | 

Cor'quar [cotgal, Fr. coegnale, It. coægualis, of con and æqualis, 
Lat.] equal to one another, being in the ſame ſtate with another, as 
fellows and partners are. | 

| Corqua'LiTY, or Cor'quaLiness [of coegual] the ſtate of being 
equal with. | | | | 
To Cox x CE [coerceo, Lat.] to reſtrain, to keep in order by force, 
a term in the civil law. Ayliffe uſes it. ; ; 

Cor'rciBLE Ccoercibilis, Lat.] 1. That may be held in or reſtrained. 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. | 

Cok'x 10 [of coerce] the act of reſtraining, a keeping in good or- 
der, penal reſtraint, check. Hale and South uſe it. 

Coex'rcive ¶coercitiſt, Fr.] 1. That which has the power of laying 
reſtraint. 2. That which has the authority of reſtraining by puniſh- 
ment. 

Corx'rcivexess [of coerce] compulſiveneſs. | 

Coxrv'Leous [ cæruleus, Lat. with botanic writers] of a blue co- 
lour. E | | | 

| Cox'sreLpT, a town of Germany, in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
and circle of Weſtphalia, ſituated on the Birkat, about 23 miles welt 
of unter. 5. 

Coesss'nTIAL [of con and efſentialis, of ¶entia, Lat.] partaking 
of the ſame eſſence. The Lord our God is but one God; in which 
indiviſible unity we adore the Father, as being altogether of himſelf; 
we glorify that conſubſtantial word, which is the Son; we bleſs and 
magaity that cogſſential ſpirit, eternally proceeding from both, which 
is the Holy Ghoſt. Hooker. | | 

CoksskxTIA LI x, or Cotsss'NTIALNEsSS [of cogſential] partici- 
pation of the ſame eſſence. | | . 

CoegTa'nNEoVs [coetanco, It. of con and tas, Lat.] 1. Of the fame 
age with another. 2. Living together at the ſame time; ſometimes 
with /o or unto. Evelwas as old as Adam, and Cain, their ſon, coeta- 
neous unto Brown, 95 

r [of coetaneous] the ſtate of being of the ſame 
age with. 

ys i [ coeternel, Fr. coeterno, It. and Sp. of con 8 7 8 

tne . 


eternal coeternal beam. Milton. See COmTERNAL, 555 
ConkrzRNALNESs, or CogTE'kniTY [of coeternal] the ſtate of being 
eternal with another eternal being. The eternity of the Son's genera- 
tion and his coeternity and conſubſtantiality with the Father. Hammond. 
| CoeTe'rnaLLY [of coeternal] in a ſtate of equal eternity with an- 
other. . Coeternally begotten Son. Hooker. 
Cog'val, adj. [of con and evum; Lat. an age] 1. Being of the 
ſame ge or duration with another. | 
ven his teeth and white, like a young flock 
Coeval and new ſhorn. Prior. | 
2. Followed by auith; as, corvel with mankind, 3. Sometimes by 
* Cocwal to 1. kor Hale. a . | 
CokvAL, aht. [from the adj.] a cotemporary. Pope uſes it. 
Sen vote ec of con and 2 Lat.) being of the ſame age; 
with to. South uſes it. | 
To Coext'sT, [of con and exiflo, Lat.] 1. To exift at the ſame 
time; as, ideas coexi//ing together. Locke. 2. Having with, Dy- 
ration, with which the motion never coexiſ/ed. Locke. 
Coeva'lity, the being of the ſame age or duration. 8 
Cogvus [Fr. in heraldry] as party en cœur ſignifies a ſhort line of 
partition in pale in the center of che eſcutcheon, which extends but a 
ale way, much ſhort-of top and bottom, and is there met by other 
NN form an irregular partition of the eſcutcheon. See Plate 
IV. Fig. 53. | 
Colo Fives [of con and exiftens, Lat.] exiſtence at the ſame 
time with another; baving 1. The real  coexifence of that thing ro 
that motion, Locke. 2. More commonly with. The being of God's 
eternal ideas, and their corx7/ence with him. Grexw. 


9 : Cokxi'srENN 


C O 
Dor xi'sTEx [of cen and exiſtent, Lat.] 1. Having an exiſtence toge- 
er at the ſame time; with 75. It is not requiſite that a thing ſhould 
de orxifient to the mouon we meature: by, Locke, 2. Sometimes 
| we, Coexiſtent ith the motions of the great bodies of the univerſe: 
. 5 | I | # 
J Corxrx'vp [of cn and extends, Lat.] to extend to the ſame 
ſpace or duration with another. Every motion is coextended with the 
body moved. Grew. py ; 
- CoxxTE'ns1on [of crextend] the act or ſtate of extending to the 
ſame ſpace or duration with another. Some analogy at leaſt of caex- 
tenſion with my body. Hale. | 
Co'rres {choava, Arab. pronounced caben by the Turks, and 
cabuab by the Arabs] a ſpecies of Arabic jeſſamine. It is found to 
ſacceed as well in the Caribbee iſlands as in its native place of growth, 
Mocha, in Arabia Felix. Ihe berry brought from the Levant is moſt 
eſteemed, and the berry when ripe is as hard as horn. Miller. Alſo 
a ſort of a drink made of the berry, very familiar in Europe. Some 
refer the invention of coffee to the Perſians, from whom it was learned in 
the 15th century. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought it 
inio France; and a Greek, called Paſqua, brought into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make his coffee, 
firſt ſet up the profeſſion of coffee-man ; tho? ſome ſay Dr. gay | 
had uſed coffee before, Chambers. They have in Turkey a drin 
called coffee, made of a berry of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, of a 
ftrong ſcent, but not aromatical; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it : this drink comforteth the 
brain and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Bacon. 
Corree-uovss {of 17 bn and houſe] a heuſe of entertainment, 
where coffee is ſold, and the gueſts are ſupplied with news-papers. 
Corree-man [of caſſee and man] one that keeps a coffee-houſe. 


Addiſon uſes it. 

Corret-yor [cf c:fee and pot] the covered pot in which coffee 15 
made and boiled. | Ls, 

Co'rFtr [cofpen, Sax. c re, Fr. cefre, Sp. and Port. coffano, ; 
koffer, Du. coffer, Ger. ] 1. A cheſt or trunk, generally for keeping of 
money; as, to fill one's coffers. 2. Treaſure. Without any burchen 
to the queen's crffers. Bacon. 3. A long ſquare box, or trough, in 
which tin ore is broken to pieces in a ſtamping mill. TO, 

CorrER {in fortification] a hollow trench or lodgment cut acroſs 
a dry ditch, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and from fixteen to eighteen 
broad : the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raiſed two 
feet above the level of the moat, which little elevation has hurdles 
-_ > with earth for its covering, and ſerves as a parapet with embra- 
ures. | 45 
Corr [with architects] the lowermoſt part of a cornice, or a 
ſquare depreiiure or ſinking in each interval, between the modillion of 
the Corinthian cornice, uſually filed with a roſe, pomegranate, or 
other inrichment. | | | 

To Co'rrtx [from the ſub.) to treaſure up in cheſts. Treaſure, 
as a war might draw forth, ſo a peace ſucceeding might coffer up. Ba- 
con. 
Co'ryfae [in the king's houſhold] the ſecond officer next under 
the comptroller, who has the overſight of the other officers, and pays 


them their wages. . 5 
Corr [cope, Sax. à hole, a coffer, a cheſt; or e of coffano, 
It. ]- a caſe or box, commonly of wood, to put a dead body in, in or- 
der to burial ; alſo a mould of paſte for a pie. | 
Corrix [of a horſe] is the whole hoof of the foot above the coro- 
net, including the coffin- bone, the ſole and the fruſh. | 
. CoFFIN-BONE {of a horſe] is a ſmall ſpongy bone, incloſed in the 
middle of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole form of the foot. 
Corrin of Paper, a triangular piece, ſuch as grocers put up pepper, 
Se. in form of a cone. N 
To Corrix [from the 
Let me lie | NEG - 
In priſon, and here be ceſind when I die. Donne. 
 CorFin-Maker {of caſin and make] one who makes coffins, 
. * To Cos, verb act. [a word of uncertain original; but, by Skinner, 
derived from cegueliner, Fr.] 1. To flatter, to uſe adulatory ſpeeches. 
Cog their hears from them, and come home belov'd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To obtrude by falſchood. I have cogged in the word to ſerve my 
turn. Stilling feet, 3. With milwrights, to fix cogs in a wheel. 
To Cos à Die, to ſecure it ſo as to direct its fall, in order to pro- 
duce the number deſired. | 5 EIS 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'roufly to throw the lucky ſice. 
'To Cos, derb neut. to lye; to wheedle. 
cog ; I cannot prate. Shakeſpeare. | ' 
Cos. 1. The tooth of a wheel, by which it acts upon another wheel. 
2. A ſort of boat uſed on the river Humber. BY 
CoA cv, ,,. [from cogent] force, ſtrength, power of convic- 
tion, eee © PE | 
Co'cenT, adj, [cogens, Lat.] forcible, convincing, powerful, re- 
ſiſtleſs. Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 
Co'GENTLY, adv. [om cogent] forcibly, in an irreſiſtible manner, 
 Coce'xDe, a City of Tartaty, in Aſia, remarkable for its commerce 
in muſk. Lat. 41% N. Long. 74* E. Lb 
Coo, or Colo [in old law] a ſort of ſea-veſlel or ſhip, a cock- 


Jub.} to incloſe in a coffin. 


R 3 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot 


t. 

Co ER [from t cog] one that flatters or wheedles. 

Co'agLEsTONE [cuogolo, It.] a ſmall pebble, a little tone. Sin- 
ner. a | 
Co'GiTABLE 
thought On. : \ - 2 

Coel'TABUND [cogitabando, Sp. 
deeply thoughtful. _ 


[cogitabilis, .of cogito, Lat. to think] that may be 
copitabundus, Lat.] full of thoughts, 


0G1TA'TION [cogitaziont, Tt. of copitatio, Lat.] 1. The. act of think- 
ing, thought, the reflection of the mind, purpoſe, reflection previous 
to action. Cogitations vaſt and irregular. Bacon... 2. Meditation. 
2 Fix d in cogitation deep. . Milton. _ 3 ; 

' CoctTaTigon {with the Carteſians] whatever a man experiences in 
himſelf, and of which he is conſcious ; as all the operations of the un- 
derſſanding, will, imagination, and ſenſes. e 
* Coorra'Tivs [cogttativus, of cogito, 3 at.) 1. Having the power 


- 


Cock 


vVvooden veſſel ſtaved and Rs: | 


00 n 


of chought or reflection; as, a cogitative ſubſtance we call 5... _ 
ſoul. Bentley. 2. Thoughtful, given to deep meditation, f. . BM 
more cogitative: Wotton, | | | un "fl 
'T10N [cognatio, Lat.] 1. Kindred, deſcent from th 1 XY 
original. Vices of near cognation to ingratitude. South. 2, þ 1 1 
participation of the ſame nature. Cauſes of no cognation. bn ® : 23 
_ Coonarron [in civil law] the line of parentage between n, 
females, both deſcended from the ſame father. l 
Co'ox1, the capital of Caramania, in the Leſſer Afia, ancient ; 
led Iconium, about 250 miles ſouth of Conſtantinople. FG 
_ Co'onrtsaBLE 3 Fr.] 1. That falls under Judicial aq; 
as, cogni/able to the law. 2. Proper to be tried or examined Tr 
niſable both in the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular courts. HH. 
Co'cnisance, or CoontzaNce [connoifſance, Fr. conſents, 
cognitio, Lat. knowledge] judicial notice, trial, judicial aujy,. 
Cognizance of the law. Addiſon. # 
CocntsANnce, a badge by which any one is known particle 
badge of arms on a ſerving man, or waterman's ſleeve, ſheyjn 1 
he belongs to a particular maſter or ſociety. Livery coats vie 
nizances, Bacon, Theſe were the proper cognizances and coat m 
the tribes. Brown. rig, 
Cocnsance [in heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as creſt, wich in 
atchievement helps to'marſhal, and ſet off a coat of am. 
 CoontsANCE Fn law] ſometimes is uſed to ſignify the conf{t, 
a thing done, an acknowledgment of a fine; alſo an audience or je, 
ing a matter judicially. | 15 
Cocnisance of a Plea [in law] is a privilege granted by the ly 
to a city or town corporate, to hold a plea of all contracts and of1y, 
within the bounds of the franchiſe ; ſo that if any perſon is ingly 
upon ſuch an account at the king's or mayor's court, or the cur 
the bailiff of ſuch franchiſe, he may aſk cognizance of the pl, ;, 
that the matter may be determined before them. 
Coentsx's, or Cox xISE“E [a law term] the perſon to whon 14 
is acknowledged, 1 
Cocnr5o'r, or Conniso'R, one who acknowledges or paſes 2 iy 
of lands or tenements to another. 
Cocnt'T1o Præjudicialis 15 civil law] is a debating of a pott 
happens accidentally before the principal cauſe can have an end. la. 
Cocn1'TioN [ cognitio, of cogneſco, Lat. to know] knowledge, an 
Plete con viction. ö 
CocniTio'nitBus Admittendis, a writ to a juſtice or other pen 
who has power to take a fine, and having actually taken anacknoulel 
ment of it, defers to certify it into the court of common-pleas, i; 
quiring him to do it. be 
Co'cniTive [copnitus, Lat.] having the power of knowing. Uy 
leſs the leh employ its cognitive or apprebenſue pon 
2 theſe terms, there can be no actual apprehenſion of then 
out h. 
Coco M,, adj. [cognominis, gen. of tegnemen, Lat.] havingti 
ſame name. Beer al ante. or . 5 adjective elliptical 
Nor does the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make out the dog of the 1a, 
than his cognomina/ or name-ſake in the heavens. Brown. | 
CoGnomMiNna'TION {of cognomen, Lat.] 1. A ſurname, the nne i 
a family. 2. A name ſuper- added from any accident or quality, ſum 
pey deſerved the name Great: Alexander, of the ſame cogroncnata, 
was generaliſſimo of Greece. Brown. | 
Cocxo'scence [connoifſance, Fr. conoſcenza, It. of cog 1] 
knowledge; the ſtate or act of knowing. _ 
Cocno'sciBLE [cognoſeo, Lat.] that may be known, being the d. 
ject of knowledge. Matters intelligible and cogno/cib/e in chings th 
ral. Hale. | | 3 
Coono'scrTIVE 33 It.] pertaining to knowledge. a 
Coon rAL Line [in fortification] a line drawn from the auge 
the centre to that of the baſtion, | 
Cog-Men, dealers in cog ware. th | 4 
' Coo-ware, coarſe cloths, anciently uſed in the norih of Engl " 
Cocus, a ſmall cup or dram of brandy. In Scotland, 3 
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To Cock, to drink brandy. 

To Cona'sir [cohabitar, Sp. cohabito, 
another in the ſame place. The captivated ark foraged then 
more than a conquering army: they were not able to cobabit ui | 
holy thing. South. 2. To live together as man and wife do. 4 
knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a deſigu to cohabit vn 
her as ſuch. Fides. nn 


Conn'yrrant [of cobabie] one who inhabits with anotler Ti 
Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. Decay of Picty. nt 


Cona niTANcE, or ConaBiTa'TION [Fr. of cohabito, " 
or del 


Lat.] 1. To del " 
L their coun 


habito, Lat. to dwell} 1. The act or ſtate of cohabiting d © ae 
with another. 2z. The ſtate of living together as 5 


It could not evacuate a 


5 marriage after cohabitation an 
mation. Bacon. | | 8 Il 
Co'nem [coberitier, It. eoerede; Pr. of coheres, Lat.] ® jo 
with another: one of ſeveral among Whom an inheritance 1, 

Married perſons, widows, and virgins, are all coheirs in the int 

of RR TRI en OR 0 make.” 

Coner'ress [of cobei/] à female | with another fe 

To Cons xx [cohereo, Lat.] 1. To ſtick or cleave to. | 

All their centre found,. 

; Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around. Pope. 

2. To be well connected, to follow regularly in the order N | 
Had time cober'd with place, or place with wins. ,,, 


e difcoutt 


. To hang topether well, to apree. „ of a 
? Cones or me. coereniza, It. cobererin ig 
and bereo, Lat. to ftick] 1. A flicking, ſtate of clean "ined if 
together. That ſtate of bodies in which their parts are Negres 
ther, ſo that they reſiſt divulſion and ſeparation. Qing. id il 
tween extreme fixedneſs and coberency, and the me 115 tio 
motion. 'Benrley. 2. Connection, dependency, the re wp fu 
to one another, an agreement. Why between {crm0" 1 qt! 
ſhould there be that toberence which cauſes have with their bn t cn 


Hooker, 3. The texture of a diſcourſe, by which one 
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—4 diſcourſe, and a direct tendency of all the parts to the argu- 
nt 1n hand. Lacie. | a a , 5 N 5 wa 8 Diet her 
Feet [coerent?, It. of coherens, Lat.] 1. Striking together, 
74 reſiſt —_ Coagulatin hp that is, 
ir parts more or leſs coberent. 
FP 

; m 0 1 1 JJ ĩ˙ Ä 
Tha üine and place, with this decxit fo lawful, 
May prove coherent... Shakeſpeare. "TP 
Conſiſtent, not contradiRory to itſelf, agreeing together. 
L thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner. I fn... 
Cons kx ENT Diſcourſes, are ſuch diſcourſes in which there is a con- 
Von and agreement between their partzʒz . 
WConmmenr Propoſitions, ſuch as have. ſome relation or agreement 

E with another. 2 63-06 wa tay 1 

on Ef EE Lat.] 1. The act of ſticking or cleaving toge- 
r. 2. The Rate of union, the ſtate of aal dend What cauſe 
their cobe on can you find. Blackmore. 3. Connection, dependence. 
u that have no natural cobe/fon, eme to be united in their heads. 
pt. | 1 75 * | ; . 3 af” 0 | 4 
ongston of the Parts of Matter [with philoſophers] is a certain 
Blity from whence ſoever it ariſes, by which the parts of all ſolid 
lies adhere or ſtick cloſe to one another. s ä 


. 
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of reſiſting ſeparation. na W me av ; _ 
hx le cobeſrve] coheſive quality, the quality of reſiſting 
Waration. TOM 3 i 
To Conr'sir [of cobibeo, Lat.] to reſtrain, to hinder. _ 
To Co'noBaTE, verb af. To 
haining or freſh matter, and diftil it over again. 5 2. 
Ponoßa ron [from cobobate; with chemiſts] a repeated diſtilla- 
by pouring the liquor on again app the dregs remaining in the 
ſel, or upon freſh ingredients of the ſame kind, commonly performed 
open mixed bodies, or to render ſpirits volatile: 
o HORT 
Niers among the Romans, ordinarily conſiſting of 500 men, or the 
th part of a legion. The Romans levied cohorts, companies, and 
us. Camden, 2. In poetical language, a body of warriors, 
I he cohort bright 3 5 „ 
Of watchful + a SOL nat JET) 
| a [cobortatio, Lat.] an exhortation or encouraging 
ords. | | Et e, . 
olr (coef, Fr. from tofea for cutufa, low Lat.] a fort of hood or 
for the head ; a woman's head-dref. | 1, 
ſerjeants of the Core, a title of ſerjeants at law, given them from 
wearing a colf on their heads. 'df the degree * the roi/. Bacon, 
V co 4 > 5 
ir [from coif] wearing a cf. 
or'eFURE [coeffure, Fr.] 1. A coif or head-dreſs. I am highly 
led with the corffure,now in, faſhion. Addiſon. 2. The badge of a 
eant at law. of EE LO” ae be. 
oiene, an Iriſn word. Deſmond began that extortion of coigne, 
livery, and pay; that is, he and his army took horſe-meat, and 
Ne meat, and money, at pleaſure, Davies. .. 
Coicns; Fr. f. A corner. 2. A wooden wedge uſed by printers 
faſten their matter in the ee 


Ne. Miſtreſs, all this coi / is long of you. Shakeſpeare. 
And up into rin NN Rof a great unn. 
_ » keep 2 ory of kottern, Teut. to chide] to make a noiſe; 
Wurbance, ſtir, - buſtle, and confuſion. . -. - - Ks TE 
WET Co: [cuciler, Ft.] to gather into a narrow compaſs. The 
ag particles of air muſt 175 p up the ſides of the bladder; until the 
are of the air that at firſt colled them be fe- admitted. Boyle, 
scon. Cable [a ſea term] is to-wind it about in form of a ring, 
= ſeveral circles lying one upon another. us A 
Por xx the Stud, ſignifies. the firſt making choiſe of a colt or 
ung horſe for ſervice. e eh 8 
IC01'MBRA, a large city of Portugal, in the 
bated on the river —4 o, about 96 miles no 
(Co0-1MMENSEz neun adj. What is equally immenſe ; or perhaps (ac- 
; ding to its Hridt eg 2) immenſe, /ogether with another. The 
Mens doctrine, on this head, was well deſcribed by Lactantius, 
es he ſays; there is but one surzzuE God, who alone is anorigi- 
e; as being himſelf the origin of all things; in gui flius & omnig 
nentur, i, e. in whom the son and all things are contained.” 
hn Novation long before him, Gop the Farnzu is the, founder 
bd creator of all things, alone unoriginate, inviſible, immenſe, im- 
prtal, eternal: the o Gop; to. whoſe: magnitude, and majeſty, 
þd power, I'll not ſay, any thing can be preferred, when [in truth] 
pthing can be. coMPaRED with it.” 8 de Regul. fd. c. 31. 
ind indeed biſhop Bull I Du,. Fid. Nicer. Ed. Oxon. 2-462] con- 
bes, that, vetenes cat2olict gene omnes, Wc. i. e. almoſt all ihe ca. 
jolie writers, who preceded Arius, ſeem not to have known the invi- 


2. A rope 


rovince of Beita, 
of Liſbon. 


; nmenſe] | be underſtood in its moſt” high and abſolute ſenſe: For in 
bite the axciznTs, appropriated not only this, but every other 
e perfection to the vis causk and.FaTHER of the univerſe. 


ee St. Cyprian expreſſes it) u/lum conſortem 


were "g. 4. Nor has that eusLmITY any compeer. On the other 


—— writers aſcribe to the ſecond and the third perſons... Thus 
eech LoGos of God as infixed in the whole Hilem of 
wiverſe; and yet when conſidering him in relation to his e. 
ms wer emm conditionem & werbum ſuum ſimul portans, & 
e Patre, fc. i. e. The Farnzä at once ſi ports 
mon and his oum Logos; and the Logos being l f 


. 


Neeby 


12 gives the ſpirit . wo "el 
ad ths e Nes the ſprrze to whomſoever the F | 
r God, the Faruuk; reed who 
} : uo, ai [in all... The Faruzn in truth is N 
2Cͥ̃ The Logos.is 1bro' all, and He s ths Haan 


= 


5 


eee Ker g 4: ee Feen 
ne, ſo that one part does not contradict or dentro) r. Cob 
# . . - 


and di „tha making 
Arbuthnot; 2. Sultable to ſomething 


18. 


| Conr'srve [from to cobere] having the power of ſticking to another, | 
2. Payment of any kind. The loſs of pre 


ur any diſtilled liquor upon the 7 | 
p92 of 1 DAR. © gent, & plus on a de out. N. Ger. Uiel geld, viel ſorgen.: Tho' 


[coborte, Fr. and Sp. corte, It. colors, Lat. 1. A band of 


— n forms. 2833 1 * ens . ' 
Coir, [kotferen, Du.] 1. A noiſe, clutter, tumult, confuſion, 


_inount; as, to be perſec 
one upon another, do exad 


baſe coin. 


ling or ſtamping 1 | | 
Fig. 2. to whith the coinihg ſquares or dies are faſtened. Fhe plan- 
chet, or piece to be coined, b 

the bar of tlie engine by 


bie and 7arzen/e nature of the ſon of God. True enough, if the word 


ons not be diſſembled, there is a rc/ative im menſity which 


ver- 


Wil 
is manifeſted, who * 2 8 
© 


eee And the fpirit is 25 us all; and he is the Jrving water, | 


COI 
ich our Lord beſtows on them that believe aright in Him, and love 
im, and learn from Him, that there is one FaTHER, Who is over 
all, and thro" all, and in us all. Irenæus adv. Hæreſis, Ed Grabe, 
p. 427, 428. If the reader deſires to ſee by what church writers an 
abſolute .co-immenſity was introduced, he may confult the words 
FigsT Cauſe, and Circum-Inceion, Tho' the learned Cudworth 
ſeems to queſtion if even theſe (1 mean the old Athanaſfians) ventured 
to aſſert 1 co-equality of the divine perſonages between them- 
ſelves, tho! alike e ad extra, or with regard to us: and he 
thrms, that St. Baſil, St. Gregory, Nazienzen, St. Chryſoſtom, and 
even St. Athanaſius himſelf, all underſtood our Saviour as ſpeaking in 
is HIGHEST capacity, when he ſaid, © My Fathur is c&zaTER than 
.” Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. p. 495, 598-6 00. 
Coin {or coigne, Fr.] a corner, any thing ſtanding out atigulacly, 
a ſquare brick cut diagonally, called often guoin or guine. j- 
No jutting fre, 5 
Burtrice, or cozgne of vantage. Shaleſperre. 
_ See you yond' coin d' th' capitol; yond corner ſtone. 
e Et ee © Shakeſpeare: 
Corn [coin, Fr. the dye or ſtamp with which money is coined; per- 
haps of cuneus, a wedge, becauſe metal is cut in wedges to be coined ; 
or, as others ſuppoſe, of «xr, Gr. an image, betauſe it has com- 
monly the figure of the prince's head pon it; or probably of cunnar, 
Sp. to coin] 1. Any fk of ſtamped = ro or a proce of metal con: 
verted into money by impreſſing certain marks or figures on it. 
You have made BS he) 
'Your holy hat be flamp'd on the ar. þ coin. Shakeſpeare. 
ent advantage to fleſh and 
blood, is repaid in a nobler coin: Hammond, Set Coins. * 
x > Much Corn much care, 5 
Lat. Creſcentem ſegui tur cura pecuiam. Horat. Fr. Plus on à dar- 


riches, and the obtainining of them, is almoſt every man's greateſt care, 
E they are not always the happieſt men who attain them. They at 
ſt require a conſtant ſollicitude to employ and ſecure them, and often 
bends fach an inſatiable thirſt after more, as hinders us from enjoying, 
„ LO NG I oo 44 
To Coin [from the own] 1. To mint br ſtamp metals for money. 
They never put in practice a thing ſo neceſſary as coined money is. 
Peacham. 2. To invent words or ſtories. e | 
Fernen, 
I make the knight o'ercome the giant. Hudibras. 
Cornace. [from coin] i. I he act or pfactice of cbining. The care 
of the coinage was committed to the inferior magiſtrates: Arbuthnor. 
2. Money ſtamped legally. This is conceived to be A chinage of ſome 
Jews in deriſion of Chriſtians,. who firſt began that no agen Brown. 
3. The making of money. 4. The charges of making or coming 
money. 5. Forgety, invention. This is the very coinage of you! 
brain, Sale bare. eee e eee es 
To Co'ixeidE [of tbintide, Lat.] 1: To fall upbn' bt to meet in the 
ſame point; as, two lines ceintide. 2: To concur, to be conſiſtent 
with. The rules of right judgment and of good ratiocination often coin- 
cide with each other. Vati. Gr ng er Rl 
- Eor'xcupence, of Corxcibentuess, [circidentia, Lat.] i: The 
tate of ſeveral bodies or lines falling upon the ſame point; as, the co- 
incidence of centres, 2. Concurrence, conſiſtency, tetidency of ſeveral 
things to the ſame end. The very concurrence and coincidence of ſo 
many evidences to the proof, carries great weight. Hale. 3. Some- 
times followed by ab; as, coincidence of planes with one another. 
* Corxcipent [of coincidens, Lat.] f. Falling upon the fame poifrt ; 
as, coincident circles, 2. Concurrent, ' conſiltent, equiyalent, tanta - 
n ly ſuitable and coincident with virtue. 
emen are ſach which being placed 
| e or cover one another, 


20 INCLUDED [of cen, with, and incluſus Lat.] included together 


ColincibtnT Figures 


with another. 


Chinvica'rions [of bon, and indits, Lat. to ſhew 3 with phyſicians] 
are ſigns that do not indicate or diſcover by themſelves, but; together. 


"vith 'other things and Eircuinſtances, aſlit the ph) ficizn wo form a2 
judgment of the diſeaſe. © © n en 


7 


| Cofr'nzn [of cin] 1. A winter or ſtamper of coin, a maker of mo- 
ney. Deſigns that fie ver enter'd into the thoughts of the ſenlptor or 
coiner. Adaiſon.. 2. A counterfeiter of the king's money, a maker of 
3. A forger, an inventor. Dien, à Greek coiner of 

etymologies, Camden, _ JJ OR 1-1. AMERY at 

Corine, the art of ſtamping or making money. See Corxace. 
In the art of coining, they make uſe bf two principal machines, the 
+4 for ſtamping or giving the impreſſion, and the machine ſor mil- 
the edge. The preſs is repreſented on Plate XII. 


being laid flat between the dies, they = 
1e bat its fopes, which gives the impreſſion, © The 
machine for ſtamping the edges is repreſented on Plate IV. Fig. 50. 
The planchet is put between the two pieces, one of which is fixed, the 


* 


 dther moveable, by means of dene Wheel. I his fliding- piece turns 


the planchet in ſuch a manner, that it re 


7 s ſtamped on the edge 
when it has made one turn. ö | 


Coins, or Qboins ſercogneure}, Fr. either of coigner, Fr. to drive 
or. thruſt in, or of cis, Fr. corners; with architets] the corners of 


Walls; or a kind of dies cut diagonal-wiſe, after the manner of the 


flight of a ſtair-caſe, ſervihg ar bottom to ſupport columns on a level,. 
An of joP to correct the inclination of an entablature ſupporting a 
vay t. i nr 1201 . 3 Xx 8 — 


Coins, or Quorxs [in gunnery] great wooden wedges with {mall 
handles at the ends be en If piece of ordnance at plea- 
Megges used to 

r 


Coins, or Qbus [with prin ters] certain” mall 
faſten the whole compoſure of letters in the chaſe or fame? * © 
_ Coins, or, Caxting Coixs [in a ſup) are {mall ſhort pieces of wood, 
cut with a ſharp ridge to lie between the caſks to keep them front rol- 
one againſt another. ut »  CRSUETOYE 
een pipe-ſtaver,, of billets to, make _caſks Tak,” or 20 
keep them from rolling, 8 0 
W n Ne % 
F we = Alli 


* * 
» 


4 r . > 
p — * * 
Corvorirg, 


—— 2 — 


— G ·‚ L . 
"—_ * = * „ * 


; Quorr. The time. they wear out at cots, kayles, Sc. Carew. _ Co'renrovx, à market tw of Buckinghamſhire, ſtanding . 


Fee. 1 Lade into a kind of charcoal. 


of a liquor from ſome mixture or impurity, by firaining it through Coniferit of parts, from 


gorget with a yard of yellow colbertine.  Congreve. > a2. —4 uts themſelves, from fome diforder of the fpirit, ot news 
.. Co'LcugsTER, a large borough-town of Eſſex on the Coln, over ir component fibres, whereby their capacities are, in mu 
wich it has three bridges: It had formerly many religious wer, = frviphtens „ and ſometimes ſo; as to occafion obſtinat d 
and an abbey; whole abbots ſatin parliament; = I50 years ago 8 5 
was the fee of a biſhop. Here is a large mknufa@tre of dans I die bowels. Iatetine ſtone, and dee, 6 
bs 80 miles from London, and ſends two members to parliament. . Katt wn, 
*& LCHICUM, Lat, [with botaniſts] meadow-ſaffroh. | | nr "Cory. -[accoller, Fr. of tollum, Lat the neck] to embrace it 
o LSR; or Co'LCOFAL [With chemiſts], vitriol burnt or cal- the neck. 


8. Nat * not received with kindneſs or warmth of alen _  Colrak-$oue fof toller and bene] the clavicle, 


My maſter's ſuit will be but-co/4, each fide of the neck, called the * left Har bote ch l 
Since ſhe reſpects my miltreſs's love. Shakeſprart, |  _ Coutan-bars, certain — Jays or holidays, on 
Not haſty, not violent, 10, Not having the Kent Rrongly af- or x” of the. appear 12 their Collars, of SS. he cole f# 
fed | Coltar Tait Wreſtlers] is t lay bold on the 
fs. Smell this baſines, with «iſ n 1 x _——_— to take by the throat. tis i 
As is a deadman's noſe. Shakeſptare, . | 0-CoLLAr Beif, r other meat, to Toll it up, and 


+ Coupisny, ſomewhat cold. drety carts of and firs, 
Corr [from 6%] 1, Without heat. 2. / Withoue's concern. 1 To a ris Trae, fo tatfero, From em, ind n 
"Without warmth of t We, or expreſſion ; 3 W, to proceed i in any 0 Larry, colfeter,”Pr.] ee one one hg 705 the ſame ge h 
affair roll. ahottler., 2. eee 2 fe 

Co'LDNESS [cealonefTe, San.] 1. Want of heat, quality Wenn dut the invader, and ce Am 1. of 4 


hs 7 1 of Fre 8 as, en mo” of wants WET of To" County Boat [coHariorner, br, n 4 


a 


Cor Joni TE, or Cx Moi [rovfirn;, of en, common, and the weather. 2. Want of concern, want of zeal ; Deplipen 
60. Gr. Ufe] a religions perſon, who lives in a convent, &c. under colthiefs and indiffe nee * thoughts. Adi 5 M Coyne $ L 


a certain, rule, contra- diſting wiſhed! from an hertnit or an anchorite of kindneſs; want of pa 
Who 35 ſolitude. How will thy coldneſs raiſe 


To Cojor'n, verb neut. [of con, and Join, confungo, Lat.] to be Trempeſts and ſformis in his affficted boſom, 4 
joined Th another in the ſame office, , Loot ry Chaſtity, exemption from vehement defire. ie 
u mayſt coin with ſomething, and thou doſt, The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps. Py, 


And that beyond commiſſion. —&Shakeſpeare. CoLpness Potential, is a relative quality, which plants FA 
Col xx, 92 Cavs, the capital of the country of the Onions in poſed to have. Thus a plant is ſaid to be eld in the 20 or ; wh 


95 itzerland, ſitüated on the river Rhine, 53 miles ſouth of Con- gree ; not that is is — cold to the touch, but in its effeg, 
rations, if taken inwardly "0 


ſtance. , 
Col TAEL, a coward. Lock, 4 4 runaway. He's a coward and a Co'tpsnizx Von, is ſack as is brittle hen it is cold. 
caifirel, that will not drink to my niece. Shakeſpeare, CoLE . Sax. ] a generul name for all ſorts of cabbape, 


Corr, or Quort [kote, Du.] a die, a ſort of. broad rings of 1 Corr ort [col, p. and wurt, Feut. or of c 8 
or horle- L 95 withal, A thing thrown at ſome mark 7 2 cies of cabbage. The cloimy coe. a ori ot pally Sy he 


Cot'T10N, [of coi7r0, Lat. JI. The act by which two bodies come four channels of the river Coln, over each of which it has jy 
together, By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any It is fituated on the Bath road; 18 miles from London. K 
faculty Awe of one, but a ſyndrome and concourſe of each. Colts Eurtb, afort of colour uſed by painters, | 
23 9 2. Bodies tending towards one another; as of the iroh and * LESHYLL, a market ton /n of Warwickſhire, 103 miles fm l 
Toadftone. 3. Copulation | or intercourſe between male and female. It ſtands on the aſcent of 4 hill near the river Cole, Vie 


CorTion 77 the Moon [in aſtronomy] is when the moon is in tlie ay name. ; 
ſame fi * and degree of the zodiac with the ſun. Co't.tr, that part of a ring where the ſtone is ſet. 


perhaps from cofus, Lat. to bake. Skinner] pit-coal, ort Co _— &Ts, perſotis of a. middle condition, between ſerving w 
Cornhns” USEN, a fortreſs. of Livonia, on the river Dwina, about. -0 Aebi, the humming bird, which makes a noiſe like 2 whil 


32 2 miles eaſt of Riga. . win, though it- be in ld no bigger than a fly ; it feeds qm th 
- Co'ktk, a boat-man or water-· man. has an admirable beauty of- feathers, and l ſent as fivect 25 try 
Co'xers, fiſhermens boats. Ek | muſk or ambergreaſe. 

A Cox xs, a meer fool; a ninny. 5 | Coe [colique, Fr. colica, tt ebolica: Sp. and Port. of ulla 
Col, is a common abbreviation for colonel. of Loben, Gr.] a violent pain in the ' abdomen, that we js 


_Co'Lanper [of colo, Lat. to ſtrain] a fieve made of 1 various name from the gut colon, which anciently was fu ppoſed the pr 


materials for ſtraining any thing cler. art affected. StriQly it is a diſorder of the colon, bur bac y 
A thick woven oſier colander, / diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended with pain, The 


95 Thro' which the prefſed wines are Arained elit. May. are five ſorts: 
To CotaPur'zz [colaphito, Lat. of xo>aÞif, Gr.] to buffet. Bilions Colic [of Bilis; Lat.] = roeteds from certain ſhary,bilm 
Cor A rriek, Lat. [of xovanle, Gr. to _—_ the art of a ſtimulating humours, which are diffuſed through the intefine, a 
Figures in one. vellicating their fibres, occaſion a ſenſation of pain, generel nl 


CoLarBa'sIANs. N Coroxpatians 6 | "TY ˖ of % ny e N . 

'Eo'Larin [in architecture] the little frize of the capital of the ent or Vi OLIC, is produced Dy windy vapouts, wid 
Doric and 1 column, * between the aſtragal cap the annu- ſwells and diſtends the inteſtines. 5 
lets ; alſo the orlo or ring on the top of the ſhaft of the column, next Hiſßerical Cor ic, which ariſes from diſeaſes of the wonh, adj 


to the capital, communitated by conſent of parts to the bowels. . 
Cor Arie [of colo, Lat. to ſtrain] the act of Manig, or paſſing Nephritic Cor ic [from ng, Gr. the rein] is fo called, break 
through a colander or ſiexe. is felt particularly in _ reins, or rather, becauſe producd by fox 


Co'Larurs [from colo, Lat. to ſtrain, in pharniacy] the ſeparation diſorder there. This ber Is on ofthe be called the re N 
iritation 6 e ſtone or grarel ie l 


the narrow pores of a cloth, paper, Qc. or that which 1s ſo ſtrained. der or kidutys. 9 
Co LBERTIXB, a ſort of lace, worn by women. An old friſoneer Nervous Cobic; Which i is from convattive ſpaſms and contori 


cin'd oye 2 ae or a good while ; which is Effectüal in ſtanch- Cor LA led, Gr. ] glew;. any gfttiovs matter, or of the un 

ing b alſd the dregs 2 remains left at the bottom of the veſſel, of glew. 

after the ns of vitriol. | NOLLABEFA 446" Lat. a deſtroy waſting, or dectyiny 
Natural .Co'L.coThian, is 8 rod Gerihan vieiat; formed from the 2 ColLa'pery Talat, N | May, to break, to definy 

common green vitriol, calcin d naturally by ſome ſubterraneous waſte. | 


re. To Col LAS le * of ae 25 to fall —— 
Anf! Corcornan, | Is 2 green vitriol, calcimd a long pos by ſo, as that one ſide touche In conſamptions or ah 
an ifitenſe fire, and by that means duced to the rednels of blo the liquids are exhanited, 21 Foy fides of the canals ally}. 4 
: 'Coleatbat, or vitriol, burnt, though unto a redneſs, contaiying the fixt Guthnor. © © | n yes) 
| -falt,. will „ ink. Braaun. Cota Aon, 1. The at of £01ing down together, ee C, 


Corp, ab. [ceald, Sax. kold, O. and L. Ger. . cu, Du. ſtate of veſſels cloſed. or fallen down. r ch 


8 1 H. Ger. and Su.] 1. The cauſe of the fenfation of cold, Co L An 3 cullart, It. colts; Sp. of rallart, i 11 ing, 


che frigorific power, privation of heat. 80 Ihe ſenſation of cold, upper part of a doublet or band, that furrounds the neck. : i 
-coldn A deadly cold ran ſhivering to her heart. Dryden« 4. A made of metal to put about che neck of a flave, dog, Sc | Arion. 
? Giſele 2 by a Lg ; want of perſpiration. | With golden muxzles all their 'months were bo * confer 
„Corp, adi. 1. The contrary . Fe hot, . not . warmth, And ches of the fame their neck ſurround. Drjant 4 art 
a, cold water, 2. Shivering, having of On 5 Harneſs for a cart or draught horſe's _— tion of m: 
Let another half ſtand en Fon 1 ; y The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web rr 
All out of work, and col for action. Sal. 1 | The. collars of tie moonſhine's watty beams. 4 live 
; 40 taxing cold qualities, not volatile, not àacrid; as; cold plants. To flip "one's Neck vitt of the 3 do get out (or cleat) 40 tin 25 
4. Unaffetted, frigid, without paſhon or*zeal, unconcerned, To fee bifitieſs, engagement or dit 0 7 
& world i in flames, and a hoſt of angels in the clouds, one miſt be a COLLAR of” chm, bas much b 25 75 rolled and bound re. To 


ic to be à chli and 8 r Burnet, 5. Unaffecting, pt, you w 


5 movin hy aſſions. The rabble are'pleas'd at the firſt entry of Corran in 'n faſlened about the beak: head, 5. who. 
2 diſguiſe, bu e jeſt grows coli when it * mes on in a ſecond ſoaks. which is fixed a x tip) i x pe all s eye, chat holds de pal wh _ 
_ Addiſon: 6. Reſarved, coy, not affectionate, not cordial, not friend- ſtay ; alſo another about the head of the main-maſt, c called lie. 
ly. The commiſſioners grew more reſerved and colder towards each lar or garland; which is wound about there to n it from * | County 

other. Clarendon. 7. Chaſte. | Corttar'of 8896, an ornament of the lenig| ts of the gat IEA un 

. ang e el croſs bes 

nvey your res in a ſpa r OEEAR-BEXM [in a beam fram c 
And = 2 cold. 1 9 two principal rafters K* J he bous # 


An Corp as charity, - Which, it be kearod, er a collar or 11 
Corp Tea, brandy; a low cant "wad SY of —— $9 my on collars ue 
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COL 
] examine them by the ſignaturez to ſee that they ue per- 


una (Fr. - collaterale, Ile calsgral, Sp. of collateraſis, 
| J's. bong ide ſide, that comes fideways,. not directly, but 
te fide ; thus, collateral preſſure is a preſſure-fide-ways. 

From his radiant ſeat he.rote,” 


EE Of high era! glory. | Mitten. 

| 1 F Ares — 105. Diffuſed on eher fide... ( 

ct ami. Milan. 4. Not direct. not * 

I They ſhall hear and judge 'twixtyou and me, 

If by direct, or by collateral band t. 

| They find us i . 

|  1v ; a ory N FT 
3 force of the motive lies entirely within itfelf; 
ceives no collateral ſtrength from external conſiderations. Ats 


any place, country, Ee. fituate by 
fide of another. = 


OLLATERAL Aſſurance, is a bond, which a man, that covenants 
another, enters into for performance of the covenants: © 
OLLATERAL Deſcent, is ſpringing out of the fide of the whole 
RR, 2s grandfather's brother, Gee. 
OLLATERAL Points [in 1 the immediate points, 
hoſe between the cardinal point. EST. 15 
n Col LAT EAI Points, are ſuch as are removed by an equal 
on each ſide, from two cardinal points. Fo 
ſcondary COLLATERAL Points, are either thoſe which are equally 
nt from a cardinal and firſt primary; or equally diſtant ſome 
tial or primary, and firſt ſecondary. 
oLLATERAL Security [in law} that which is given over and above 
feed itſelf, as if a man covenants with another, and enters into a 
for the performance of his covenunts, the bond is ſtiled a colla- 
aſſurance. ' ; Sw | ee 
DLLATERA'L15 Penis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
r penis. a . £1 
ae [from collateral} t. Side by ſide; as, when 
s are placed co/laterally. 2. Indirecthy. By aſſerting the ſcrip- 
to be the canon of our faith, I have created two enemies; the pa- 
more directly, becauſe they have kept the ſcripture from us, and 
Hanatics more collaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed what a- 
ats to an 
elation. Ss 7s THE TE STR . 
.TRats [in genealogy] are ſuch relations as proceed from 
ne ſtock, but not in the ſame line of aſcendants or deſcendants ; 
Ning as it were aſide of each other. Thus uncles, aunts, neices, 
are collaterals, or in the collateral line. The eſtate and in · 
ce ofa perſon dying inteſtate is, by right of devolution, given 
u as are allied to him, e /atere, commonly tiled collateral, if 


Collateral love. and 


Urn ſin geography] 


* . 


be no aſcendants or deſcendants ſurviv 


ndſome treat or entertainment; between dinner and ſupper. 
mong the Romaniſts a meal or repaſt on a faſt-day, in lieu of 
— 3. The act of conferring br beſtowing a gift; as, the c/- 
of benefits? 7% 5.07607 6 aArtd 
LLATION [in a logical ſenſe] the act of comparing one thing: 
with another. I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, 
WP to be reviſed and augmented. PohhP. 
__70 {in common law] 1. The comparifon or preſentation of 
80 its original, to ſee whether they are both alike. 2. The re- 
Pr att of the-officers who made the compariſonn 
Arion [of a benefice] is the beſtowing of a church- living 
eichop, who has it in his own gift or patronage, and differs from 
nn in this; that inſtitution into a beneſice is performed by the 
at the preſentation of another Who is patrons) e . 
LL ATION of Seals [ancient deeds]: was when one ſeal was ſet on 
erſe or back of another, upon the ſame label or ribban. 
Tx Fa, &c; Lat. [in law] a writ directed to the juſ- 


1 pf the Common Pleas, enjoining them to ſend out their writ to 4 
11 „for the admitting a clerk in the place of another, preſented 
\s e king; who died during the ſuit between the king and biſhop's 


a writ by which the king 
center the keeping of an hermitage upon a cler. ; 

LLATI'TiouUs [collatitins; Lac) done by the conference or con- 
ef. hon agg at anon ho | 

LLTivE, 2 C callari uus, Lat.] conferred together.. 

rue, a. Ccollati vum, Lat.] a benevolence bf the people 
| © king, Ee. Ts 5 | 738 ' 
raren [from collare] 1. One that compares copies or ma- 
pts. To read the titles they give an editor or collatar of 2 ma- 
pt; you would take him for che glory 


LUATIONE Hermitagii, Lat: lin law] 


* 
= 


1 fo of letters. Addiſon. 2. 
10 5 who preſents to an ecclefiaftical benefice. A mandatory cannot 
15 8 till a month is expired from the day of preſenta- 


Corp Claude, Lat.] eo join in praifios..).) - 

DLLEA'GUE ow foe * Fr. college, f. a companion, 
ler, or aſſociate in the ſame or magiſtracy; anciently ac- 
Non the laſt ſyllable; + als” 285 te n 


el 


I intend N £3 aG ; 
| Merey colleague with juſtice, ſendin het: n kor. 
Corr rA eu= {from the ſubſt.] te _ n morn + 
leagued with this dream of his advantage 


mY 


of # | He hath not fail'd to pe er us with meſſage.  Shakeſpeart arg. 
a” Co rer collece, Fr. — Sp. colleAuin, Lat.] à ſhort 
. 5 — ſuch as are appointed with the epiſtles and 

4 1 ſervice of the — of England ee 
Fl. Cotur'or [colle@um, ſup." of culligo, Lat. to gather] 1. To 
8. Feder, 10 pick up, to bring into one place ; to levy or miſe 
10 1 Brgy enriches the mind, by preſerving what our | 
ind! "ap les, —_ 2: To draw many numbers into 
Je into one EY 'A F | 
hu, B gam from 0 tio wi me Spray 0 
Wk : ieverend care I bear-unto my lord, r 


Made ns coke theſe dangers in the doke. Shokofpeare. 


infallibility in the private ſpirit. Dryden g. In a colla- | 


Ia“ Trion [Fr. collazione; It. collacien, Sp. 4 co/latia; Lat.] 1. 


4. To infer from premiſes as a conſequence. | How great the fares 


of ſuch an erroneous, perſuaſion is, we may collect from qur Savi- 
ours premonition. Decay of Piety. 5. To recolle one's ſelf, to /; 


; $ 4 


cover from ſurprize, 
Be collected. 3 5 
No more amazement. Sba leer. 
. ColLEcTa'ytous [collefancus, Lat.] gathered and fcraped up to- 
gether ; picked up out of divers works. oo 
 CouLEcTANEOUSNESS * Lat.] the quality of being 
%% TT RE, 
_Colyr'criBLe [from cole] that which may be gathered from 
premiſes by juſt concluſion. Brown uſes it. 5 
Col LR Hrio [Fr. collexione, It. colecion, Sp. of collectio, Lat.] 1 
The act of gathering together or picking up. 2. The things gathered 
together or picked up; as, a collection o books, papers, & Fry” 
Feaireſt collection of thy ſex's charms. Prior. | 
CoLLeEcTIon [with logicians] 1. The act of deducing conſe 
quences, 'ratiocination. This ſenſe is now almoſt obſolete. If once 
we deſcend into probable callections, e are then in the territory where 
free and arbitrary determinations take place. Hooker. 2. An infer- 
ence or concluſion. . | 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare, ee. 
CoLLECTION: of Light [with aſtrologers] is when four principal ſig · 
nificators behold not one the other; but both of them caſt their ſeve, 
ral aſpects to a more enen planet than themſelves, whom they 
each of them receive in ſome of their eſſential dignities; ſo that the 
planet, which does thus collect their lights, ſignifies, in their judg - 
ment, the accompliſhing of a buſineſs in hand between two perſons by 
the mediation of a chi. 
CoLLEcT!'Tiovs [colle#itivs, Lat.] picked up of all ſorts. 
_Calls'crivs [colledif, Fr. coltefiive, It. coleti vo, Sp. of 2 . 
Lat.] 1: Gathering into one body or maſs. A body cellefive, be- 


4 


- cauſe it containeth a huge multitude. Hooker, 2, Employed in de- 


ducing conſequences. Many falſities, controlable not only by criti- 
cal and collective reaſon, but contrary obſervations. Brown. _ 
 CorLzcrivgs News [in grammar] are nouns or words which com- 
prehend many perſons or things in the ſingular number; as, a people, 
a multitude, a company, &c. V 
_ Cong'crivety, adv. [from collective] 1. In a general maſs, in 
a body, not ſingly. | Singly and apart, many of them are ſuhject to 
exception, yet, co//-Fively, they make up a good evidence. Hooker. 
2. In a collective ſenſe. e e 
CoLLe'cToR, 1, A gatherer; as; the firſt co//efor of them into a 


Co'LLEcGER, or Corts'oiart [collegatus, Lat.] a fellow-member or 


AL {collegialis, Lat.] of or pertaining to a college, pol, 
ſeſſed by a college. , - PoE OG oF. 
.\ COLLE'GiaN [of college] an inhabitant of a college, a member of 
2 „ 


Ouege. nne ; 4 
CoLLE'GIATE, adj. ¶collegiatus, low Lat.] containing a college, in- 
eee e . a 14122 og | 
_ CoLLEGIaTE Church, a church which is built at a convenient diſ- 
tance from the cathedral church, and endowed for a ſociety, or body 
corporate, of a dean, or other preſident, and ſeveral canons or pre- 
bendaries, as thoſe of Weſtminſter, Windſor, ce. 
CoLLEGiaTe, fahl. [from college] A member of 4 college, a man 
bred in a college. No collegiate like them for purging the paſ- 
bend: Panero: None nf ng i} eos? 5: 3 
Coll ν,,ͤ— s [with rogues and — the priſoners of 
Newgate or any other priſon. A cant word. gs 
CoLL8kED [in heraldry] fGignifies wearing a collar; as, à dag 
collered, Sc. ” ; 3 : | bins a 
Co'rLEAY, a lore houſe for coals, . N. EO 
Co'LLET [collum, Lat: the neck] i. Ancichtly, ſomething that 
went about the neck, ſometimes the neck itſelf. 2. [with jewellers] 
hay part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet; the bezil. 3. A term uſed 
y Dane. 44% . 
Sol rics [xoMngixe, of acbb, Gr. to glue together; in me- 
dicine] medicines which are of a glewing or cloſing quality, which 
ſerve to faſten the parts, and make them firm. | 
Corrie [Lat. with anatomiſts] the joynipg of the puncta lacry- 
malia into one paſſage on both fides, for conveying the moiſture of 
the eyes into the cavit of the noſtrils. | 8 5 
. Corir'coLum (in anatomy} the ſame as nym ha. Lat. 
To Cori DE Cc Jan. to hit, ſtrike, daſh, or knack together, 
or one Ti. Inflammable effluences from the bodies co/- 
CoxAifx [of coal] 1. A dealer in coals, a coal merchant; as, a 
Koro 2 A worker in coals-pits, a digger of coals: 3. 4 
440 C a - : Wi | 1. nr 
c dunn x Caf coal}. 1. The coal-pits. 2, The coolurade. 
+ Cotairiowtks:[rolifier, Sp. cavel/iorg, It. cai ve de fer, P 9 
„AT. SOWET, 
in 


more probably of copl, Sax. cole or cabbage, and fe# þ 


Ig Collutheans I know not. They ſhould ſeem to have been ſo called or groſs ſubſtance of turpentine, the more liquid part 
© from one Colluthus, a preſbyter of Alexandria; in the fourth century, ooo. 4 140 3 3 


the Adwer G à tabbage;,” as it is called in all the modern tongues) a To Cor 22 of a hau] à term uſed w lien fie reich 
Tort of fine cabbage plant, brought to a great perfection now in En- her neck ſtrait forward. * ts tht 
land. See CaultieLoweRt * 0: 5 & 4 | whe) 675 Corr [of coal] the black or ſoot on the outſide of a pet let 
Cori ie rio, act of gathering or tying up together. Lat. Brown the chimney, &c. Coarſe rayment beſmeared with foot; 6% . 
wits te. ETA fumed with opopanax. Burt en. N 
CoLLima'riOon [of rollitde, Lat,] the act of aiming at a mark. COLLY-FLOWER. See COLLIFLOWER. 
Cor tin z rion [collines, of ton and linea, Lat. a line] a levelling —CoLLYRI'Dians [xowpc, Gr. a cake] a ſect, who, out cf A 
at, or aiming to hit the max. 5 travagant devotion to the Virgin Mary, met on a certain ü 
- Co'LLINess [df coal] i. e. the quality of being blacked or dawbed year, to celebrate a ſolemn feaſt, and render divine honour to bs 
with coals, ſoot, Ce. e + 2 goddeſs, eating a cake, which they offered in her name, Wy ; 
© Cotiiquabre [from colliquate] eaſily diſſolved, that may be the Aſtarts, or Regina Cceli, worſhipped by the Phoniciy, ug 
melted. The tender conſiſtence renders it the more co/liguable and much the ſame form? But this is not the only inſtance of church-kit 
conſumptive. Harvey, | $34.1 to which that remark of Horace may be applied : - Mujtti my 


"*CoLirgvanenr [olHquamenturi, Lat.] that which is melted. | de te Fabula narratuy. — 'See BRanDEUM and Baz1iics, Compay 
Co'LL1iquans Febris. See CoLLiquaTive Fever. | with Jeremiah, c. vii. v. 18. 


 Co'LL1ovanT \colliquans, Lat.] having the power to melt, 'difſoly- CoLLy'zium [Lat. ze, Gr.] any liquid medicine 
1 2 7 N (+ 2 ] Rot Or | : cure diſeaſes in al eyes. e uſed for a wn 01 
To Co'LLL1QuaTs [colliquatum, Lat.] to melt, to turn from ſolid fiſtula with ; a peſſary or ſuppoſitory. _ 
to fluid. The fire melted the glaſs, that made a great ſhew, after Co LMAR, a ſpecies of pear, . Fr. | 
what was colliguated had been removed. Boyle. 17 Coro noπι Leh E, Gr.] a growing together of the lips, epely 
 CoLLigua'TiON [colliquatio, Lat. with phyſicians} a kind of dan- or noſtrils} or a rr cleaving of the ears to the hea, j 
gerous flux, with profuſe, greaſy, clammy ſweats ; as, a colliquation Caſtill. Renov. tells us (far more agreeably to the etymoligy of ty 
of the body. ) +: | W word, which ſignifies a mutilation) that it is uſed to expreſs oa 
CoLLrquarive Fever, one which is attended with a diarrhza, or thing deficient in the lips, noſe, ears, or in the —_ of the eyes; t 
profuſe ſweats and general walting' of the body. Bruno adds, that defect of whoſe glaudules is. in particular ſtyled rh. (yy 
the Latins called it alſo a conſumption. | The fat of the kidneys is apt Renov. 3 : 50 : 
to be colliquated thro' a great heat from within, and an ardent co/li- Soroca [x0oxana, Gr.] the Egyptian bean. 
huative fever, Harvey, © | | 8 008 Sh Colocr'nTais Lx g, Gr.] a kind of wild gourd, whoty 
Co'LLIGwATIVEXESSs, [of colliguative] the quality of — ple is called coloquintida. See CoLoquinTiIDa, 7 
\*CoLL1quera'cTiOon [colliguefacio, Lat.] the act of, melting down —Coro'one, the capital of the circle of the Lower Rhine, y(, 
together. The incorporation of metals by ſimple colligucfuction. many, ſituated on the Rhine, about 45 miles eaſt of Macfrich, jj 
C Den en . one of the largeſt and moſt elegant cities of Germany, being tie b 
Coflixr'biaxs, a religious ſect, who paid adoration to the of an archbiſhop, who is one of the electors of the empire, aut ht 
Virgin Mary, as a goddeſs, and offered ſacrifice to her. 5 yearly revenue of 130,000 J. ſterling. Lat. 50% 507 N. Log f 
'-CoLL1i'soN, the act of daſhing or ſtriking of one body againſt an- 40 E. ; an 3 8 | | 
other. As, the co/lifion of a flint and ſteel. 2. The ftate of being Coro Earth, a deep brown, very light baſtard ochre, iy 
ſtruck together, a claſh. FE,  ___- A pure native foſſile, but contains more vegetable than mineral nz 
* Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, and owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in tb et 
Debate, like ſparks from flints, colliſfon ſprings. Denham. It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about Cologre; wi 
CoLL1sTRIGIUM pn the laws of Scotland] a pair of ſtocks. England without it. Hill. We” | MN 
To Co'LLocaTE [of collecatum, ſup. of colloco, of con and loco, + Co'tomesTRUM [in botany] the herb dog-bane. 
Lat. to place] to place, to ſet, to appoint to a place. —- | Co'Lon [xww, Gr. a member] a member of the body, eat 
Color, part. [from the verb] placed. Of that creature foot vr arm. BIS} EB WE, 
take the parts wherein the virtue chiefly is co/licate. Bacon. Coton lin e a point marked thus [:] being a nil 
CoLLoca'rion, the act of placing or ſetting in order, alſo the ſtate point of diſtinckion between a. comma and a period in ſentences; 
of being placed. In the collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, the colloca- ule is not exactly fixed, nor is it very neceſſary, being confounded 
tion is equal or unequal. Bacon. | e moſt with the ſemicolon. To apply it properly, we ſhould placei 
 Co'LLot, a pail with one handle. EP l perhaps only where the ſenſe is continued without dependence of gras 
_ CoLLocv'Tion, a talking together. Lat. | p mar or conſtruction. As, I hate his vices : I will always enden 
To CoLiro'gut [of colloquor, Lat. to talk with] to decoy with fair to reclaim him, and continue to pity him. | 
words; to Hatter or ſooth up, to fawn upon. Corox os anatomiſts] is one of the thick guts, and the ld 
Co'LLoy ſit is derived by Minſhew from coal and op, a raſher broiled all; the colon begins where the ilium ends, and terminates t de q 


upon the coals, a carbonade] 1. A cut or ſlice of meat. per part of the os ſacrum in the rectum. 
© #® Sweetbread and co/lops were with ſkewers prick d. Drin. Coton, a town of Italy, in the campagna of Rome, cyits 
2. A piece of any animal, in familiar language; as, to take a co//op of miles to the eaſtward of that city, 
any beaſt, 3. In burleſque language, 6 Coton Ap, or ColoNADbE {colemnade, Fr. colonnats, col, 
ĨYhbhou art a collop of my fleſn. Shakeſpeare; a column; in architecture]. 1. A range of pillars running quite 


ſliced veal, bacon, fore'd a building, and ſtanding within the walls of it, or a porte fi 


Srotch Col Lors, a ſavory diſh made of 
ſuch as is before St. Peter's church at Rome. 


meat, and ſeveral other ingredients. 


Je has loft a Col Lor; that is, he is fallen away, be is grown Here circling celoxnades the ground incloſe. Adin, 
RE Ep oo TD 3 | . ; 2. Any range of pillars. ping: 
Co'LLoquy [colloque, Fr. colloquio, It. coloquio, Sp. of colloquium, For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 


of con and loguor, Lat: to ſpeak) a difcourſe, a feigned conference or Poly/iy/e Corona x, is one whoſe number o columns is too ge 
talking together of ſevera Le as, the colloguies of Eraſmus. be taken in by the eye at a ſingle view. | 
Frequent co//aquies and ſhort diſcourſings. Taylor. | Co'LONEL e It. 2 Fr. coronel, Sp. and Pom Ole 
Co LLO Ww an properly colly, from coal] Collow is the word by certain . etymology. - Skinner | imagines it originally colonial 
which they denote-black grime of buint coals or wood. Woodward. leader of a colony. Minſhew deduces it from colonna, a py 
CoLLu CTANCY, or COLLUCTA'T10N [ col/afor, Lat.] 1. A ſtrug- patriæ columen ; each is plauſible. Fobn/on.} the commander us 
pling or wreſtling together. 2. A tendency. to conteſt, oppoſition. of a regiment of horſe, dragoons, or foot ſoldiers. It i 511 ; 
ot ſprings do not owe their heat to any colluctation or efferveſſence pronounced with two ſyllables ; as, ce nel. The color that 
of the minerals. Browns. PO UL NS! SEELEY government of all his garriſon. Spenſer. OY 
To Cortv'ps [collude, of con and Jude. Lat; to play together, in CoLownsL Lieutenant, one who commands a regiment ©. oy 
law] to conſpire in a fraud, to play into the hand of each other; to whereof the king; prince, or other perſon of the fil emurenn 
plead by covin, with intent to deceive, tl 277 724122  oahomely eee = 5 _ 
* Co't.un,;'ancck, © Lat 1 0 a Lieutenant CoLowner, is the ſecond officer in the regineth 
Coluum Minus Uteri ſin anatomy] the cavity in the womb next is the firſt captain, and commands in the abſence of the colon 41 
its 3 orifice, where it is more contracted than it is at the bot- Lieutenumt Col onzL, of horſe or dragoons, is the firſt capta 
com. t. . 8 f „ bern DLO iment. | 
Cor Luv son [Fr. collufione, It. relufidn, Sp. of colluſio, Lat.] ajug- 1 colonel] the office or character of 4 aue 
gling or play ing booty; à hunting with the hound and running — In a few minutes after he had received his commiſſion for? 
the hare. l | by ad | hae confeſled that co/one}bip was coming faſt upon him. Swift 12 
Co L us ion fin law] a fraudulent or deceitful compact or apree- To Coro from colony] to plant with new inbabin 
ment between two or more parties, to bring an action one againſt the lonies. The farther occupation and colonizing of thoſe © 
other for ſome deceitful end, & to the prejudice of the right of a third Bacon. Iſlands ſhe colonixeth and fortifieth daily. Hewel of 
on. 8 . | e a Co'Lony [colonie, Fr. colania, It. Spa. and Lat.] l. gn” ut 
CoLLvu'sve, concerted fraudulently. | ne Se o ple removed from one country or city to another, , 
Col LV s1VEI V from colluſive] in a fraudulently concerted man- owance of land for tillage; a5, new inhabitants and coli. * 
ner. FFFCF ** „ ' place of their ſettlement, the countty planted. 
"*Corlu'sory [colluſorius, Lat.] done by covin and colluſion, ' © The rifing city, which from hence you ſee, 
" CotLuurus'ans, certain Chriſtians in the'6th century, who are fad Is Carthage, and à Trojan clay. Dryden. + ſorl] # 
to haye confounded the evil of puniſhment with the evil of finz; CoLopno'nia,.or CoLoronik [of Colophon, à city © 
ſaying, that the former proceeded not from God any more than the herb ſcammony.-  - FO ; ann 
latter. Thus far Baile. —— But whente lie had this account of the Color OA. [of xoxpune, Gr. with chemilts) the 0 1-4 


| ' ine ler 
of whom L can fd no other 2races in antiquity than this ; that he Corornoria Refing, a kind of roſin iſſuing out ot de 
ſhould ſeem to have advanced ſome new dine; and, if we take his Coro TH, a rofin' fill farther. exhauſted of its e * 
character from the biſhop of that dioceſe,” he was a man of a very being pellucid, friable, and approaching near #1 ſepara! 
ambitious and aſpiring temper,” Thodorer. Hip." Ed. Step. p. 279: com- Deny Turpentine and oils leave a colephony, upon of 
_ pared with Ops lmperſe3. in Matheum, p. 71%. But after all, the their thinner oil. Fleer. * fait @ 


WnaaLy 


true reading of the 4 writer is not ſo certain; and neither of them .- CoLoaurnTtinA[colorynthi 1 . Gr. be! 
hack informed us what kind of do@rine was advanced by hin.: Lig gourd of a Bel file brought From the Terre. Poop 
To — 4 [of cole, Sax. ] to dawb with ſoot or black, proceeding neſs of a large orange, and often called bitter apple. "bo 
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nef as the lightning in che callicd night, Shaleßßearr. 


66 1 

bee ee, is ink ll f Aegi Wich we : be taken oat be 
. ed. It is a violent purgative. (Hane. 4 . 
Ie colorat is; of rolor, Lat. colour] died, ſtained with 
be colour. Had the humours of the eye been e rays 
occeding from viſible objects would have heen topped. Ray. A 
WW CoLoka TION [colorationo, It. of colbro, Lat.] ay” e art or prac- 
=. f colouring. 2. The tate of being coloured. Bacon uſes it. 

WE Coromric Fol ificus, Lat. ] making colour, colouring. Colorific 
1 apy” : h any ſulphureous vapour | 
en it i jed with any ſulphurequs vapdurl - Aa 

1 Coron ss daa [of Colorbaſius, thes r chief a branch of the 
cs, who improved on the viſions of the Gnoſtics who preceded 
i m. Grade, in his notes on Irenæus, egit. Oxon. p. 63. ſays, that 
nolkan, in his book of preſc-iption againſt herehes, mentions this 


hy 


with cbemiſte] the brightening of gold or flver, 


+: in common with him, ix. that there is another god eſide the 
1 ap that Chriſt had not a fey body Li. e. a body of the ſame 
Auch ours] that there is no reſurtection of the body; and that 
ſo . ALL T&UTH to the Greek alphabet, that it would be 
ales (and indeed dangerous) kind of work, to produce all their 
and extravagant notions, Irenæus has given us 4 ſpecimen of 
. EIS 2/phaberic. (not to ſay 'Hutchiſonian) method of theologizing 3 
= which in truth contains ſuch an unintelligible piece of argon, that 
ielieve not one reader in a thouſand would have tbank'd ine for 
cribing it. See BasiLipians, with the general remarks which 
e made from St. Paul on theſe ancient hereſies. 


0L0815a'T10N, or CoLora'TiION [in pharmacy] the changes of 
ur which bodies undergo, by the various operations either of art 
ture, as by calcinations, coctions, & .. 

010888. See Colossus. Colefſe ef Rhodes. Temple. 
orossz' an [colofſers, of coliſſus, Lat.] large, like a coloſſus; gi- 


P e; | 
W0:.055z'0M Cat Rome] an amphetheater built by the emperor 
bafiaf, capacious enough to contain an hundred thouſand ſpectators 
It rouud the area, i. e. the place where the beaſts were let looſe, 
was the place where St. Ignatius was expoſed to the lions. 
bros rA Trio, a diſeaſe happening to young ones, ſucking the 
of the dam within two days after the birth. | 
pro'ssus, a ſtatue of prodigious ſize, as that of Apollo or the fun 
e harbour of the iſſand Rhodes. That at Rhodes was made by 
of Aſia the Leſſer, and was the work of 21 years; and was 
een to the fun, It coſt about 44000 pounds Engliſh money. It 
placed at the entrance of the harbour of the city, with the right 
ſtanding on the one fide of the land, and left on the other. Ihe 

ſhips with their maſts ſailed into the haven between the legs of 
nd when it was thrown down to the: ground by an earthquake, 
jen were able to embrace the little finger of this prodigious ſtatue; 


1 > 


of which it was made, loaded goo camels. 
= There huge cl roſe. Pope. 
DLous Au i r. colore, It. color, Sp. and Lat.] 1. The appear- 
rf bodies to the eye only, an accident that happens to them by 
Eiiction of li 1 The freſhneſs or appearance of the blood 
face, complexion, looks, appearance, 3. Pretence or falſe 
| as, to doa thing under colour of friendſhip. | 4. The tint of the 


The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 1 8 85 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. 
Wc repreſentation of any thing ſuperficially examined. T' put 
or, upon things. Swift. 6. Concealment, palliation, ex- 
Their ſin admitted no colour or excuſe. King Charles. 7: 
ſpecies, character. | 3 | 
Boys and women are cattle of this cit. Shakeſpeare. _ , 
ous [in law] is a plea that is probable, tho' in reality falſe, 
a with an intent to draw a trial, of the cauſe from the jury or 


LouUR. lin heraldry] colours are generally red, black, blue and 
which are called as follows; the red is called gules; the blue; 


, or tawney, and ſanguine ſometimes, but this is not common: 
ece colours are ſometimes otherwiſe expreſſed; gules, is called 
azure, Jupiter; ſable, Saturn; vert, Venus; purpure, Mer- 
tenny, the dragon's head; and ſanguine, the dragon's tail. 
precious ſtones, gules is called ruby; azure, ſaphire; ſable, 
It; vert, emerald; purpure, awethyſt; tawney, hyacinth; and 
ine, ſardonix. 


lg to the different /peczes or quality of the ſolar rays (in which, I 
all the original colours are contained) it excites different vibra- 

in the fibres of the optic nerve; which being propagated to the 

um, affects the mind with different 8 i 

Love of Office [law pirate] an evil or unjuſt act done by the 


enance of office or authority. 
at.] 1. To give a colour to. 2. To mark with ſome die. The 
r not coloured. Newton, 3. To cloak, to excuſe. 4. To dreſs 
Fons colours. - I would not favour or colour his former folly, 
5. 5, To make plauſible. We have ſcarce heard of an inſur- 
I that was not coloured with grievances. Addiſon; | 
d COLOUR Strangers Goods, is when a freeman allows à foreigner 
goods at the Cuſtom-houſe in his name, ſo that the foreigner 
A lngle duty, where he ought to pay double, Phillips. 


as [of colour] ſpecious, feigned, plauſible. It is now 
auen. HOTEL Hens 8 ah . 
dor nt nge [of e lauſibleneſs. 2 | 
Nan adu. [of colonra ih ſpeciguſly, with plauſibility. 

da, however, colourably ber bach not hit che very 
Wn 


aerjuiced, 4 Bacon. 


> [with painters] the manner of applying and conduQ- 


ov 


3 ] Jobarſus, whom he /o joins with. Marcus, as one holding the ſame 


the black, fable; the green. vert, or ſinople; and the purple, 


Lour [in philoſophy] a property inherent in light, whereby, ac- 


| CuLOuR, werb act. [colorer, Fr. colorare, It. colerar, Sp: of co- 


errcbn, verb neut, to bluſh ; a low word, only uſed in con- 


dec Mart: [of colour] diverlified with variety of colours. The 


cor. 


ing the colours of a picture with beauty and propriety, or the mixture 
of lights and ſhadows formed by the various colours employed in paint- 


7. F 2 
* From lines drewn true, our eye may trace, 
A foot, a knee, a hand, a face, 
Vet if the co/ouring be not theſe; . . 
At beſt twill only not diſpleaſe. Pritt. 
. Co'LourtsT [of colour] a painter who excels in laying his colours 


. on his pieces. Titian, Paul Vercneſs, Van Dyck, and the reſt of the 


good colourt/ts. Dryden. HY e 
- Co'LovkLEss. {of colour] having no colour, tranſparent. They ap- 
pear clear and colourleſs. Newton. Pellucid 9 4 glaſs, Bentley. , 
Co'Lours = military affairs] the ſtandard, enhgn or banner of a 
company of ſoldie ss. : | „ 
Corouks lun a ſhip] the enſigns or flags, Cc. placed on the ſtern 
or poop, to ſhew of v, hat par: or country they armee. 
Emphatical CoLovuxs (according to the ancient natural philoſophy] 
ate (as they term it) thoſe apparent colours frequently tecn in the 
clouds, before ſun-rifing, or after its ſetting ; or the colours that appear 
in the rainbow, Cc. theſe they will not allow to be true colours, be- 
cauſe they are not permanent or laſting. | 15 
Field Collouss, are mal 
ried along with the quarter: maſter-general, for marking out the ground 
of the ſquadrons an. battalions: 5 . 8 VVVVUͤVmn | 
Col rA RE Arbores, Lat. [in old law] to lop or top trees. 
| Colrartvu'sa, or CulLpaTtu'ra [old law Lat.] the cutting or lop- 
ping of trees; a treſpaſs within a foreſtt . 
CoLyicia, Lat. in old law] ſamplars or young poles in the woods, 
which when they are cut down make levers, which the inhabitants of 
Warwickſhire calls colpices. A 8 
Co'LzINbacn, or Co'wpaca [according to the practice of Scot- 
land] a young cow or heifer. 1 | | a 
Corr [ colx, Sax. Calaubon derives it of K, Gr. a race-horſe] 
1. A young horſe, mare, or aſs : Uſed commonly, ſays Johnſon, for 
the male offspring of a horſe, as foal for the female, 2. A poug 
fooliſh fellow. Ay, that's a colt indeed; for he doth nothing but t 
of his horſe... Se en...... andy | 
„ e ſhas a Corr's tooth in his head. | 
Spoken of old men when they are wanton or frolickſome. The. 
Scots ſay; You breed of (are like to) the leek, you haue a white head 
and a green tail. The Sp. Vito amador, in witrno con flor. (An amo- 
rous old mah, like flowers in winter.) „ 
Qiiben von ride a poung Col r, ſee zour (able be well girt. 
Or, as they are generally ſkittiſh, he may chance to throw you, 
This proverb is ſpoken ludicrouſly to a man who is about to marry a 
briſk, jolly young woman, as an advice to conſult his ewn vigour. 
, | A ragged Cor:T may make a good horſe, 
Fr. Mechant (a bad) poulain peut devenir bon (a good) cheval. 
It. Un cattivo puledro puo divenire wn huon cavallo. 8 3 
The general uſe of this proverb is to fignify that an untoward youth 
way make a good man; tho! it is ſometimes uſed to denote, that chil- 
dren who are not handſome when young, may be ſo when grown up. 
The reverſe of this proverb is, Fair in che cradle and foul in the ſaddle. 
Tho' this is chiefly, or perhaps wholly, in the latter ſenſe. 
To Corr, verb neat. [from the ſabſt.] to friſk, to frolic, to be li- 
centious. Out of ſight by themſelves, they thook off their bridles and 
began to colt anew more. licentiouſſy. Sper/er., 
Fo Cour, verb af. To befool one. What a- plague mean you to 
colt me thus. Shakeſprare., *. . | 
: 8 [from colt] frolickſome or wanton, having the tricks of 
a colt. | | 


” 


. Co.;rs-roor [of rot and foot; with botaniſts] an herb. good in 
* diſtempers of the lungs, &c. It hath a radiated flower, which turns 


to downy ſeeds fixed in a bed. The ſpecies are; 1. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round-teaved. ſmocth coltsfoot of the Alps. The flowers o 
this are purple; and thoſe of the common ſort yellow: Miller. 

CoLTs -TOOTH Nag colt and tooth] 1. An imperfect or ſuperfluous 
tooth in young horſes, 2. A loye of youthful pleaſure. 

wo Nn aid, lord Sands, + | 
Pour colt -toorb is not caſt yet?? 
No, my lord, nor ſhall not, while I have a ſtump: Shajeſprare. 

Cor T-EvII. [with farriers] a preternatural ſwelling in the penis and 
teſtes of a * bo 1 1 | ION 

Co Lr ER [culcon; Sax. culter, Lat.] a piece of iron belonging to a 
plough that cuts che groupd, perpendicularly to the ſhare: 

. CoLv'pring, Lat, [with botaniſts] the herb briony ot White. 
vine; . 0 3 F 
CoLuBRI'NE [colubrinus, Lat.] of or belonging to a ſerpent; alſo 
wily, craftily. ,_ a Wis nh! . 

CoLu'mBakY [columbier; Fr, tolumbaja, It. of colun barium, Lat.] 
a dove or pigevn-houſe: Colymbarzes or dove · hbuſes. Brown. 

Col uni NA 3 Fr. columbina, It, of Lat. with botaniſts] 
the herb baſe or flat vervain. A plant with leaves like the meadow 
rue; the flowers are pendulous and become a membranaceous fruit, 
conſiſting of many pods. Miller. 2 

COLUMBINE, adj. [columbine, Fre. coombino, It. coſumbino, Sp. columbi- 
nut, of columbus, Lat. a pigeon] of, like, or pertaining to a pigeon ; a 
kind of violet colour; or changeable dove- colbur. 25 

CoLuMe'LLAa [with ſurgeons] an inflammation of the uvula when 
it is extended in length, like a little column. 4 

Co'LuMN [co/omme or colonne, Fr. colonna, It. coluna, Sp. of columna, 
Lat.] 1. A round pillar t6 bear up or beautify a building; or for a 
monument of ſome notable event. | | | 
Round broken claus Flaſping ivy twin d. Pee. 

2. Any body of certain gimephons preſſing lady on its 
baſe; as, a co/ummn of the air or atmoſphere. 1 

Cors vun [in architecture] in a ſtrict ſenſe is that long, round cylin- 
der, or part of a pillar, whi is called the ſhaft or trunk, and contains 
the body of jt from the ſpire to the baſe, or from the aſtragal of the 

Tuſean CoLumn, is the ſhorteſt and moſt __ of all the columns. 
Its height, according to Scamozzi, is 15 modules, according to V itru- 
% o ˙˖˙•*˙ 945 1 e 


| flags of about a foot and half ſquare, car- | 


. * 

— * A 
:* 
£ 4 


coL 


Doric Col uux, is ſomethin more delicate, its height from 14 to 


15 modules, and is adorned with flutings.. 


Corinthian Col uun, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all, its height 


1% 19 modules, its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves and with 
caulicoles, from whence volutes ſpring out. | 
Ionic CoLuMN, is more delicate than the doric, its height is 17 or 
13 modules, it is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the volutes in its capi- 
tal, and by its baſe. W 8 
Compoſite COLUMN, 
two rows of leaves im its capital, like the Corinthian, and angular vo- 
hates like the Ionic. 13 | 
Column Fin military art] is a long file or row of troops, or of the 
baggage of an army in is. march, An army marches in one, two, 
three, or more columns, | oh | 
Column [with printers] is a part of a page divided by a line; as, 


the pages of this book are in two columns, and others are often di- 


vided info three, four, or more columns. 

_ Cytindrical Coin, a column that has neither ſwelling nor. diminu- 
| Attic Coĩ vun, a pilaſter inſulated, having four equal faces or ſides, 
and of the higheſt proportion. | | | 

Angular CoLumN, is an inſulated column placed in the coin or cor- 
ner of a portico, or inſerted into the corner of a building. 


Doubled Col. uux, is an aſſemblage of two columns, joined in ſuch a 


manner as that che two ſhafts penetrate each other, with a third of their 

diameter. 8 . Fo 185 
_ - Fefible Col uvux, is a column made of ſome metal or matter caſt. 

Hydraulic Cob uux, a colum from the top of which a jet q eau pro- 
ceeds, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the water deſcends 
by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally round the ſhaſt. | 

Legal Coluux, a column whereon the fundamental laws of the ſtate 
were engraven. 8 


Moulaed Cor unn, is one made by impaſtation of gravel or flints of 


divers colours, bound together with a cement, which grows perfectly 
hard, and receives a poliſh like marble. „„ 

Tranſparent Col uux, a column made of ſome tranſparent matter, 
as of cryſtal, tranſparent alabaſter, &c. | | 

Water Col vum, one whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet eau, 
which ſpouting out water forcibly from the baſe, drives it within the 
tambour of the capital, which is made hollow, thence falling down 
again, it has the effect of a liquid cryſtal column. | 


| CoLumn of Joinery, is made of ſtrong timber boards, joined, glued, 


and pinned together, is hollow, turned in the lath, and uſually fluted. 
Incruſtated COLUMN, is made of ſeveral ribs or thin ſhells of fine 
2 or other rare ſtone, cemented upon a mold of ſtone, brick, or 
che like. N 5 9 * 
 Aftronomical Col uux, a kind of obſervatory in form of a high tower, 
built hollow and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere, placed at 
the top for taking obſervations of the courſes of the heavenly bodies. 
Carolitie COLUMN, is one that is adorned with foliages or leaves or 
branches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft ; or in crowns and feſtoons. 
Diminiſted Col uu, is one that begins or diminiſhes from the baſe 
in imitation of trees. Rs TT 
Can toned CoLumMNs, are ſuch as are engaged in the four corners of 
a ſquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch. | | 
Couple CoLumns,. are ſuch as are diſpoſed by two and two, fo as 
| almoſt to touch each other at their baſes and capitals. | 
Chronotogica! Col. uuxs, are ſuch as bear ſome hiſtorical inſcription 
digeſted according to the order of time. . | 
Geminated COLUMN, a column whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar 
and equal ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, and faſtened 
at bottom with iron pins, and at the top with cramp- irons. | 

Col vu of Maſonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid and coloured 
with plaſter, or of bricks moulded triangularwiſe and covered with 
© CoLumN with Tamlours, is one whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeveral 

courſes of ſtone or blocks of marble leſs high than the diameter of the 
column. | | 

CoLumN in Truncheons,, conſiſts of three, four, or five pieces of 
ſtone or metal, differing from the tambours, being higher than the 
diameter of the column. Zo . 

Fluted Col vun, is one whoſe ſhaft is adorned. with flutes or chan- 
nellings, either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its height. 

Cabled Columns, are ſuch as have projectures in form of cables 
in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to a 
fluting, and aceompanied with a little liſt on each ſide. 5 

Cabled and Fluted Col uu x, one whoſe flutes are filled up with ca- 
bles, reeds or ſtaves, beginning from the bottom of the ſhaſt, and 
reaching one third of its height. i 4 K 

Fluted Col. uux enrich d, a column whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbands, c. inſtead of cables. 
Coloſſal Col uud, a column of an enormous ſize, too large to enter 
any ordonnance of architecture. = 

+ Gathic Col vun, a round pillar that is either too ſhort for its bulk, 
or too ſlender for its height. | 

Hermetis Col uu, a ſort of pilaſter in manner of a terminus, hav- 
ing the head of a man inſtead of a capital. 

- Hiſtorical CoLumn, is one whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a baſſo re- 
lievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length, and containing the hi- 
ſtory of ſome great perſonage. 1 | | 

Hollow Col. uux. is one that has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe on the inſide for 
aſcending to the top. | — | 5 

Iudicutiue Cox uux, one which ſerves to ſhew the tides, &c. along 
the ſea-coafts. | 2» 2 AIG 6 | | 

Itinerary Cos vun, a column erected in the croſs-ways in large 
roads, having feveral faces, which by the inſcriptions ſerve to ſhew 
the different ues. WOHE Fs 3! . 
© LaFary Col uus, a column in the herb- market at Rome, having 
a cavity in its pedeſtal, where young children were put, being aban- 
doned by their parents either out of poverty or inhumanity. 

Limitrophous COLUMN, one that ſhews the bounds and limits of a 
coumtty e 17300 ot 87 | | 

Luminous CoLunn, a kind of column formed on a cylindrical 


frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, &c. fo that lights 


* 


its height is 19 and half or 20 modules, it has 


rock, or the top of a mole, to ſerve as a lanthern to the po 


801 * 
being diſpoſed in ranks ,oves each ocher, the Whole apps, 5 6 
0 : 


6, 
Manibiary Cor vum [of manubiee, Lat. ſpoils of an eney,1 
lamm adorned with trophies in imitation of trees, on what * 
cients hung the ſpoils of the wap? 6 E the a 
Median Col uuns, are two columns in the middle of a porch 
intercoluminations are larger than the reſt. » Whol 
Maſſive Col uuns, one that is too ſhort for the order Whoſe ow 
it bean! + =. | | capi 
Memorial Coluux, 
„ 5. 


a column raiſed on account of any Temarkath 
Poſphorical Col uum, a hollow column, or a light-houſe b 


uilt 0 4 
Reftral Col uun, a column adorned with beaks or p 1 


and galleys with anchors and nels erected to preſery 
of — notable ſea-fight. alas nn * 

Sepulchral Col uu, a column 
with an inſcription on its baſe. iy 

Statuary CoLumn; one which ſupports a ſtatue. 

Symbolical Col uuk, a column repreſenting ſome particular gg; 
by Tome attribute peculiar to it, as the Fleur. de. Iis for France 
. Grouped Corvus, are ſuch as are placed on the ſame Pedeft 
ſocle, either by 3 and 3, or by 4 and 4. | g 
. Gnomonic COLUMN, a cylinder on which the hour of th 
preſented by the ſhadow of a ſtile. | 

Nich'd Cox unn, is one whoſe ſhaft enters with half is dizzy, 
into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception. 


erefted on a tomb or ſpa 


e Cay 151 


WE comates 


' Paſtoral Col uux, one, the ſhaft of which is formed in imitzt i 
the — of a tree, with bark and knots. "mM F 0 2 
Polygonus Col uux, one that has ſeveral ſides or faces, BY 

Oval CoLumn, one whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs ; the plan ef i K 3 aer 
ing made oval, to reduce the * . Ib 
Funeral CoLumn, one which bears an urn, in which the ah; 5 WAR, wo 0 
ſome deceaſed hero are ſuppoſed to be incloſed; and the ſhaft af vid MAR, * Ii 
is ſometimes overſpread with tears, or flames, which are nb ee; 100 
ſorrow and immertalit ). e erm 
Inſerted Col vun, is one that is attached to a wall by a i.. o bortif 
fourth part of its diameter. | SE Cour 
- Jaſulated CoLunn, one that ftands free and detached on all a val 
= Roe, WWonificd 1 
- Serpentine Col vun, a column formed of three ſurpents tyited u. Cour 
gether, the heads of which ſerve as a - 7 : WF the be 
Savelted COLUMN, is one which has a bulging or ſelling, n.. opes, ca 
portion to the height of the ſnaſteQP. o Co 
Twiſted CoLumn, is one whoſe ſhaft is twifted round in manners er. kam 
a ſcrew, with fix circumvolutions, and is for the mot part of th Wateſt and 
Corinthian order.. e e Eu . ae, cle 
. Twiſted, fluted Cox unn, is a column whoſe flutes follow the . WE: Co'um a 
tour of the ſhaft in a ſpiral line, throughout the whole length, WS Cours 
Column twifted and inriched, is a colum of which one td de Cine 
its ſhaft is fluted, and the reſt adorned with branches and other h N Conn 
richments. RED 1 . Fo e, battre, F 
Triumphal Cor vux, [among the ancients} a column eredediniv een two, 
nour of an hero; of which the joints of the ſtones or courſes vere + urage my; 
dorn'd with as many crowns as he had made military expeditions. Ws Coupar 
* Zophoric CoLumn {of d, Gr. bearing living ca: ' mpions 
ſtatuary column, on which the figure of ſome animal is placed. * To Cour 
Co'tumna Naf, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſhy part of deu, empfen, G. 
jutting out in the middle, near the upper lip. d reſiſt. Le 
CoLumna Cordis, Lat. in anatomy] the muſcles and tendons, If Jo Coms 
which the heart is contracted and dilated. | Comp-zr1 
- CoLumna Oris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the uvula, or that lik Coms-Ma 
piece of fleſh that is in the palate of the mouth, 3 | Comp-May 
Co'Lumnz Carneæ, Lat. [in anatomy] ſeveral ſmall muſcles in channel, 
ventricles of the heart, detached as it were from the panete of te, Co'MBATA 
ventricles, and connected by tendinous extremities to the vals empter, Ge: 
the heart. | | eg iid by of thoſe 
Co'Lumnz Hereulis, the pillars of Hercules, two mountain n 2 "hs 
poſite one to another, at the mouth of the ſtreight of Gibraltar; Welliſt, | 
near Cadiz, anciently called Calpe; and the other near Celta, 4 ; ping for 
ATAN 


Abyla. Thoſe pillars are ſaid to have been fet up by Hm 


ſerve for the limits of his exploits, and the boundaries 0 as upor 
world. N | ; arms, 
Sir Iſaac Newton [Chronology, p. 216.] ſays, that Seſofns 00 1 one ano 
was the Egyptian Hercules, after the conqueſt of Lybia, pre 40 Co MBER. | 
fleet on the Mediterranean, and went on weſtward upon the - oe. . 
Afric, to ſearch thoſe countries, as far as to the ocean 1338 [ 
Erythra or Gades in Spain, as Macrobius informs us from p 5 ok 
and Pherecydes ; and there he conquered Geryon, and at the EC ? ax 
of the ſtraits ſet up the famous pillars. ; „ Shake 
Venit ad occaſum, mundique extrema Seſoftris. Lucan, wt by 7 t 
CoLu'Mnar, CoLUMNA'RIan,' or COLUMNA'RIOUS (ie 0 1 is wel 
Lat. of column] having many pillars formed in columns. i. The 
lumnar ſpar. Woodward. | ir OLE. 
8 a city of Ruſſia, in the province of Moſcow, my 3 of privat 
at the confluence of the rivers Moſcow and Occa, about 4 V general! 


fouth- eaſt of the city of Moſcow. ; w 
CoLumni'FERoOus [of columnifer, Lat.] bearing or ſupa 
illars. ; 

: Co'LurEs [colures, Fr. coluri, It. coluros, Sp. coluri, Lo: 

Gr. 9. 4. maimed in the tail, with aFronomers] are 998", ys 

nary circles, which interſe& one another at the poles 1 a pen 

right angles; one of which paſſes through the two 


Cancer aud Capricorn. The other the * eu, 


. ' + k : [ 
CoLvrt of the Eguinoxes [fo called, becauſe it mans ny, ter 
tial point on the N is which paſſes throng” ting # en by 1 4 ce 
ſouth pole, with the firſt degrees of Aries and Libra, | ; te 24 ot 
ſeaſons, ſpring and autumn. point 1 don, e 


- Miitial 
CoLuRe of Soffiices, in like manner ſhews the ſolltitis Fo, fu 
ting the ball Arm Cancer and Capricorn, in er to make 
mer and winter, Thrice the equinoctial line. 1 
i He circled ; four times eroſſed the car of nig 
From pole to pole, traverſing each cours. 


c oM 


miles ſouth of Athens. Ajax was the ſovereign of this 


iſland. 3 p 

| a, Lat. [in botany] 

2 nadel tre- foil tree; | 
einen T Bee 7. an -ofein of. grain and boiled pulſe, 

1 es, d lis, and for the . of the dead. See 

1 5 5 | 

on arable prepoſition: See Con: | 

4 CoM, Go en, Britiſh word kum, which ſignifies 

_ Cc; 1 the beginning, and comb in the end of the name of a 
= _—— that the place ſtands-low ; as, Comton, or Compton. 

. a [xupe, Gr.] deep fleep, a lethargy. Lat. 3 

1 Coma [Somnulentorum, Lat. i. e. the deep ſleep of t - 5 5 y] e 

L ep fcep, out of which, when the patient 15 eee 

er en that are aſked him, but preſently falls into a deep 

=_ 3 LIAN with his mouth open, and under-jaw fallen. 

4 Vigil L. e. a waking drowſineſs] a diſeaſe, the patient that is 


hits, baſtard ſaffron. 
alſo baſtard ſenna. Lat. 


= #ct. Brim... + 
BS Cona'sT, Aub. ſtratagem. | 

By the ſame comart, Hh 

And carriage of the articles defign'd, . 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakejpeare. 
= Coma'te [of con .and 8 a 
3 rs in exile. eſpeare. : : 
. en coma} lethargic, being ſleepy ; as in the diſeaſe 
WE coma. Comatoſe caſes, Grew. 22 . 
6: rm. nee {in _—_—y a wilding, the erab- tree. _—_ 
= Conus [camb, Sax. kum, Dan. kam, Du. kamm, Ger. kamb, Su.] 
. An inſtrun ent for untangling and trimming locks of wool, the hair 
f the head, Cc. 2. The creſt of a cock, io called from its inden. 
res, like thoſe of a comb. 3. The cantons or cells in which the 
de their honey. i 
1 * of e ſignifies hollow and deep. Fohr/on. 
0 fortify the combs to build the walls. Dryden. 1 95 25 
Cos (comb. Sax.] in Corniſh N a valley between two hills, 
ra valley ſet with trees on both ides; and in French it anciently 
anified the ſame thing. Wa | 55 
1 18 [in 4 ſhip] 4 ſmall piece of timber ſet under the lower part 
the beak-head, near the middle, with two poles in it, to bring the 
pes, called foretacks aboard. 
== io | 
er. kamba, Su. all of cham; ham, ban, hand, the Hand, the anci- 
eeſt and moſt natural comb, como, Lat.] 1. To untangle wool: Io 
vide, clean and adjuſt the hair, 5 | 
WE Coma Terre, Lat, [old charters] a low piece of ground. | 
BE Couna'ronts, Lat. [old law] fellow-barons, or the commonalty 
che Cinque ports. 
cCo'usar [combat, Fr, combattimento, It. combate, Sp. and Port. of 
tre, Fr.] a battle or trial of ſkill with arms; duel generally be- 
een two, but ſometimes it is uſed: for batile. Ihe combat now by 
rage muſt be try'd. Dryden. ; | 
q 16 pn lin New] 1s RA trial of a doubtful caſe, by two 
ampions with ſwords, AK, 1 
Lo Conn, verb act. [combattre, Fr. combattere, It. combatir, Sp. 
enpfen, Ger. of caempen, Teut.] to fight, to oppoſe, to withſtand, 
d reſiſt. Love yields at laſt, thus combated by pride. G/anwille. 
To ComnAT, verb itut to fight generally in a duel, hand to hand. 
Couz-BRUsH [of comb and 6r4/4] a bruſh for cleaning combs. 
Cong Mak ER [of comb and make] he that makes combs. 
| CoMB-MARKTIN, a market-town in Devonſhire, ſituated on the Bri- 
I channel, 184 miles from London. | Feat 
Co'MBATANT [combattarit, Fr. combattente, It. combatiinte, Sp. 
empfer, Ger. of kaemper or camper, Teut.] 1. A champion. When 
by of thoſe combatants ſtrips his terms of ambiguity, 1 ſhall think 
im a champion for knowledge. Locke. 2. A fighter with another, 
dudlliſt. Like deſpairing combatant they ſtrive againſt you. Dryder. 
„Having for. Men become combatants for thoie opinions. Locke. 
CompaTanT [in heraldry} a figure drawn like a ſword-player 
ding upon his guard, or when two lions rampart are borne in a 
burt of arms, as it were in a fighting poſture, their faces being to- 
ud one another. | 35 
Co'upsr. [ kommer, Du. kummer, Ger. ] perplexity, incum- 


fellow mate. My 


- 


ance, 

Courts. [from comb] he that combs wool, and fits it for the 
inner. 

| Co'ummnaTE, adj. [of combine] betrothed, ſettled by compact. A 
rd of Shakeſpeare's.” She loſt a noble brother, with him the ſine w 
| her fortune, her marriage dowry ; with both her combinate huſ- 
and, this well ſeeming, Angelo. Shate/peare. | 
0MB!NA'TION [combintaſen, Fr. combinacion, Sp. of combinatio, 
at.] 1. The act of joining together, union, league. A combina- 
a of private perſons, . a confederacy of ſtates or ſovereigns. 2. It 
ww generally uſed in an ill ſenſe for a conſpiracy, but formerly it 
u indifferent. The diſguiſes of holy combinations. King Charles, 
+ Conjundtion, commixturg of bodies or qualities. Thele natures, 
zn the moment of their firſt combination, have been inſeparable. 
. 4. Copulation of ideas in the mind; as, combination of 


Conn ATOM o 
n m an 

4 y number | 

(unxATION [ib arithmetic] is the art of finding how many dif- 
ab, 2s a certai ven. pymher of things may be varied, or ta- 

? 4 1 and 1, 2 and 2, 3 and 3, Oc. And thus the combinations 

8 t letters of the alphabet, firſt taking 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, and 

* has calculated to be 139, 172, 428, 888, 7 25.999 423, 128, 
22,200,139 millions of millions of millions; ad ſo on. 

72 Aae [with rhetoricians] a figure when the ſame word is 

hp: V Tepeated, as ego, ego ad/um. 

ny *ATION. [in law] is the entering of ſeveral perſons into a con · 

do put in practice ſome = defign. | | 

* 


1 * 
LR 


% 


2uantities, the many ſeveral ways that may be 
quantities, without having any reſpe& to their 


— 
1 


* 


a ſmsll illand in the gulf of Engia, in the Archipelago, 


ö 7 | affected with it, has a continual inclination to go to ſleep, but without, 


Perhaps from the ſame word which makes 


Cous [cæmban, Sax. kammer, Dan. hemmen, Du. kammen, /n. 


. turn. His ſpirit came again and he revived. Judges. 


OM 


To Coxist'uE, werb att [condbinare, It. and Lat. combiner, Fr. 


Sp.] 1. To join together. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd, Milton. 8 
2. To link in union. 'To combine hearts in one. Shakefrrare. 3. 
To accord, to ſettle by compact. | 
All combin'd, ſave what thou muſt combine, 
By holy marriage. Shakeſpeare. 2 88 
4. To join words or ideas together, in contradiſtinction to analyſe. 
To ComBixg, verb neut. 1. To be joined together, to coaſeſce. 
Honour and policy, like unſever d friends, 8 
I th* war do grow together; grant that and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there ? Shakeſpeare. 0 
2. To plot together, to unite in friendſhip or deſign. Coubine toge- 
ther againſt the enemy. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Co'MBLEss [of comb] wanting a creſt or comb. 
What, is your creſt a cock's-comb? 
A combleſs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shalzfteare. 


Compu'rcess ſof con, Lat. with, and bourgeoi/e, Fr.] a fellow- 


Combinar, 


citizen. | 
CoMB-MARMIN, a market town of Devonſhire, ſituated on the Bri- 
tiſh Channel, 184 miles from London. Ad 

Comnvu'sT, or I Compu'sTION *[combuflum, ſap. of comburo, of 
con, and uro, Lat. to burn; in aſtronomy] a planet is ſaid to be com- 
buſt, When he is not above eight degrees thirty minutes diſtant from 
the ſun, till he is removed 17 degrees: this, as they pretend, indi- 
cates that the party ſignified thereby, is in great fear, and much over- 
powered-by ſome great perſon. PE . 95 | 

Compusr Way [with aſtrologers} is the ſpace of the half of Libra, 
and all Scorpio, ſo called upon account of ſeveral violent and ill. 
boding ſtars, that, as they pretend, are fixed there; ſo that they ac- 
count it unfortunate and weakening to any planet that happens to be 
in it. 

Comtvu'sTiBLE [Fr. and Sp. cembuſfibile, It. of combuſtibilis, Lat.] 
apt to take fire, liable to burn, ſuſceptible of fire; as, combuſtible mat - 
ter. f : : | 
Compu'sTIBLENEsS [of combuſtible] aptneſs to take fire or burn. 

Compu'sTioN [ combuſtion, Fr. combuſitone, It. of combiſito, Lat.] 
1. Properly a burning, a conflagration. The future combuſtion of the 
earth, Burnet, 2. A tumult, a hurly-burly, an aproar. Murtnal 
combuſiions, bloodſheds. Hooker. Dire combuſtion and confus'd events. 
Shakeſpeare, It moves in an inconceivable fury and combuſtion. Adili- 


baſe or mix'd money, by melting it down. | ; 

To Come, v. neut. pret. came, part: come [coman, Sax. homme, Dan. 
komma, Su. komen, Du. kommen, Ger.) 1. To remove from a diſtatit 
to a nearer place; oppoſed to go; as, to come and go. 2. To draw nigh, 
to approach towards. Something wicked this way comes. Shakeſpeare, 
3. 10 move in any manner towards another, implying the idea of be- 
ing received by another, or tending towards another. This word al- 
ways reſpects the place to which the motion tends, not that place 
which it leaves. Yet this meaning is ſometimes almoſt imperceptible ; 
as, we will cezze in to dinner. 4. To proceed, to iſſue. I came forth 
from the Father. St. Jobn. 5. To advance from one ſtage or condi- 
tion to another; as, to come to blows, to come to battle. 6. To change 
condition for better or worſe ; as, to come to honour, to come to poverty. 
7. To attain any condition or character. The teſtimerſy of conſcience 
thus informed cemes to be authentic. South. 8. To become. So came 
I a widow. Shakeſpeare. g. To arrive at ſome art, habit or diſpoſi- 
tion. They would come to have a natural abhorrence for that. Locke. 
10. To change from one ſtate into another deſired. 
| "FL Ins hates does refuſe to come.  Hudibras, N 
The coming or ſprouting of malt. Mortimer. 11. To become preſent 
and no longer future; as, a time will come. 12. To become preſent, 
and no longer abſent. 

Come then my friend, my genius come along. Pope. 
13. To happen, to fall out; as, how comes this? and come on me what 
will. 14. To follow as a conſequence. This comes from debauchery. 
15. To ceaſe very lately from — act or ſtate, to have juſt done or 
ſuffered any thing. Cameſi thou not from thy journey? 2 Samuel. 
16. To come about. To fall out, to come into being [probably from 
the Fr. venir d bout] Theſe things came about. Shakeſpeare. The pe- 
riod will come about. Adaiſen. 17. To come about. To change, to 
come round. The wind came about. Bacon. They are come about, 
and won to the true fide. Ben Johnſon, 18. To come again. To re- 
19. To come af- 
ter. To follow. If any man will come after me, let him deny himſelf. 
St. Matthew. 20. To come at. To reach, to obtain. To come at a 
true knowledge of ourſelves. Addiſon. 21. To come by. To acquire, 
to gain; as, to come by neceſſaries. 22. To come in. To enter; as, 
ideas come in by different ſenſes. Locke. 23. Tocome in. To comply, 
to yield, to ſtand out no longer; as, the rebel came in. 24. To came in. 
To arrive at a port or rendezvous ; as, the fleet came in to Plymouth. 
29. To come in. To be brought into faſhion. Then came rich clothes 
and graceful action in, Roſcommon, 26. To come in. To be an ingre- 
dient in any compoſition. Contempt of wealth comes in to heighten 
his character. 27. To come. in fur. To be early enough to obtain; 
taken from hunting, where the dogs that are ſlow get nothing. 

One who had i' the rear excluded been, . 

And cou'd not for a taſte of the fleſh come in, 

Licks the ſolid earth. Tate. 
28. To come in. To join with, to bring aſſiſtance; as, they came in to 
the rebels. 29. To come in to, To agree or comply with; as, to come 
in to a thing for the public good. 30. To come near. To approach, to 
reſemble. in any excellence. A metaphor taken from races. When 
you cannot equal or come near in doing, you woul&Ueftroy. Ben Fohn- 
ſon, 31. To come of. To proceed as deſcendants ftom anceſtors. 

* Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Y. den. 


Compu'sT10N of Money, a method among the ancients of trying 


32. To come of. To proceed as effects from cauſes: The hiccough 
33. To come off. To deviate from a 
but 
yet. 


comes of fullneſs of meat. Bacon. 


rule or. direction. The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 


C OM 


t coming off and dilating more ſuddenly. Bacon. 34. To eſcape. If 
0 ſignal ef they — off, they call their deliverance a miracle. 
Addiſon. 35. To come off. To be diſmiſſed with our lot. 

Bravely came we off. Shakeſpeare. 5 
36. Te come off. from. To forbear, 10 leave. To come off from thefe 
grave difquiſitions, I could clear the point by one inſtance. Felton. 


37. To come on, To happen, What came ont at laſt? LEftrange. 
38. To come on. To advance, to make progreſs. Things ſeem to come 
on apace to their former ſtate, Bacon. 


combat. The armies came faſt on and joined battle. Knolles. 40. To 
come on. To thrive, to grow big. Roſes will come faſter on in water 
than in earth. Bacon. 41. To come over. To repeat an act. Over 
and ovey he comes and caught it again. Shakeſpeare. 42. To come over. 
To revolt. Teazing their friends to come over to them. Addiſon. 43. 
To come vwver, To riſe in diſtillation. The phlegmatic humour comes 
over in this analyſis. Boyle. 44. To come out. To be publiſhed ; as, 
his book came out. 45. To rome out. To appear upon trial, to be diſ- 
covered. This comes out at laſt. 46. To come out with, To give a 
vent to, to let fly. Maſters of chemical arcana muſt be provoked, be- 
fore they will come out with them. Boyle. 47. To come to. To conſent, 
to yield, What is this, if my parſon will not come to? Swift. 48. 
| To tome 10, To amount to; as, your dividend comes to fo much. 49. 
To come to himſelf. To recover his ſenſes. I ſhall leave him till he comes 
to himſelf. to. To come to paſs. To happen to be effected. It cometh 
to paſs that the works of men being the ſame, their dritts are divers. 
Hooker: 5 1. To come up. To grow out of the ground; as, the corn 
cometh up. 52. To make appearance. If wars ſhould mow them 
down, they may be ſuddenly tupplied and come ap again. Bacon. 53- 
To come up. To come into uſe ; as, a faſhion comes up. 54. To come up 
to. To amount to. All theſe will not come up to near the quantity. Weod- 
ward. 55: To come up to: To riſe to. Words cannot come 1p to it. 
Swift. 56. To come up with. To overtake. 57. To come upon. To 
invade, to attack. Charged by Parma coming upon them with ſeven 
thouſand horſe. Bacon. : 
| Cone [part. of the verb zo come] Iam come to thy words: Deutero- 
nomy. 8 : ö 

oE, a particle of exhortation; quick, make haſte. Come, let us 
make our father drink wine. Geneſis. | 
: Com, a particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 

Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs. Pope. 
Cour, a kind of adverbial word for when it ſhall come. 
| Come candlemas nine years ago ſhe dy'd. Gay. 
To Cons, not preſent, to happen hereafter. 
In times to come. Dryden. 

Con, fab. [with malſters] the ſmall firings oc tails of malt, upon its 
#rft ſhooting forth a ſprout, Mortimer uſes it. | 
_ Cons fin botany] the herb goat's beard. 
2 Cows and welcame, go by and we ſban't quarrel. 

That is, you are entirely at liberty to do whether you pleaſe, nei- 
ther will give offence. It is however uſed either to perfous with whom 
we are very familiar, or thoſe we ſlight. | | 

4 Firii Cove firlt (erved, - . 

It ought to be ſo; and fo the French proverb expreſfes it; Les pre- 
miers venus doi dent etre les premiers ſervis. And fo the Italians: 1 
primi venuti, decous effer i primi fervits. . : 

Cows soPrRA [in muſic books] ſignifies as above, or. that part 

ve over again; Which words are uſed when any foregoing part is 
to be repeated. | 
. Comt'vian [comadus, Lat. comedien, Fr. commediante, It. comedi- 
ante, Sp. tomoediant, Ger.] 1. A writer of comedies. Scaliger wil- 
lech us to admire Plautus as a comedian. Peacham. 2. An actor or 
player of comedies. 3. A player in general, a Rage player. Of a 
comedian ſhe became a wealthy man's wife. Camden. | 

ComMEeDi1o'GRAPHER [of ane, a comedian, and yeafu, Gr. to 
write] a writer of comedies. . 
 Comgnio'cRAPHY. [of xuwetie, and xeapn, Gr. a deſcription or writ- 
ing] the writing of comedies. 

Co'mepy [comedie, Fr. comedia, It. Sp. and Port. comædia, Lat. 
tomedie, Du. comoedit, Ger. of zn, a village, and an, a ar. & be- 
cauſe comedies were firſt ated in country villages] is an agreeable dra- 
matic repreſentation of the lighter faults of human kind. It is reckoned 
part of the great poetry on account of its end, which is inſtruction as 
well as pleaſure. For men will ſooner be laughed out of their follies 
than beat out of them. | 

Some have fancied that the excellence of comedy conſiſts in the wit 
of it ; others confine it to the intrigue, and turns of incidents; and 
others to the humour. But indeed the excellence lies in the juſt mix- 
ture of the whole. 8 | 

Co'mELINEss, comely grace, beauty, dignity. A careleſs cemeli- 
e/s, with comely care. 2 if 4 

_ Co'utLY, adj. {from become, or from cyeman, Sax. to pleaſe] 1. 
Graceful, decent. He that is comely when o!d, ſurely was very beau- 
tiful when young. Sant. 2. Uſed of things. Decent, being according 
to propriety. * x 

What a world is this, when what is comely, 

Envenoms him that bears it. Shakeſpeare. 

CoMELY, adv. [from the a.] gracefully, with handſomeneſs. 
To tide comely. A/cham. 

 Co'mex [from come] one that comes. A freſh comer, the firſt 
comer. 

Cour [cometa, Lat. xopuning, Gr. a hairy ſtar) a heavenly body in the 
Planetary region appearing ſuddenly and again diſappearing: and during 
the time of its appearance, moving thro' its proper orbit Nike a planet. 
The orbits of comers are ellipſes, having one of their foci in the centre 
of the ſun, and being very bo and eccentric, they become inviſible, 
when 7 that Ar (cog the ſun. I conſidered a comet, or, 
in the language of the „a blazing ſtar, as a ſky-rocket diſcharg d 
by an hd os 15 ö Addijor. 4 

Co'METARY, Conz rie, or Cong rica [of comer] of or per- 
taining to comets ; as, planetary and cometary regio yre. 
CoMETO'GRAPHER of xopuntns, and yeatu, Gr. to write] one who 
writes concerning comets. of 
ComgTocRraA'PHY, a deſcription or treatiſe concerning comets. 


9. To come on. To advance to 


/ 


Cox _ 

Courir [konfit, Di It ſhould — 1 both were forms 

haſty pronunciation from cn Jabnſan] iweet-meats, fi. 

other things preſerved dry. Hudibras uſes it. » bruis 1 
To Cometr, to preſerve; dry with ſugar. Cowley uſes K 

Co'mriTuRE [from confit or comfecture] iweetmeat, From coury 


| Or g0\ 
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graſs to comfitures at court. Donne. | WL ecke. 
To Co'mrFokRT þcomfortare, It. comforto, low Lat. comfort he c: 
comfortar, Sp.] 1. To ſtrengthen to enliven, to invigorate fs r fury 
excelleth in comforting the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. To firengthen the f, | 
— preſſures of any kind. They bemoaned and cafe hi 0 
06. ; . 3 ' OM 
ComFort (from the werb] comforts, It. camforte, p.] 1. 8 Who ha: 
aſſiſtance. The comfort that the rebels ſhould receive from ki our 
Bacon. 2. Support under calamity or danger; as, they xg *. N igery. 
rehenſion of thoſe things, ſo they need no comfort againſt 1 ee. 
Jon. 3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport. th Con 
: Your children were vexation to your youth, iigbes. 
But mine ſhall be a comfore to your age. Shakefreare, _ 
Co'uroRTABLE * comfort] 1. Bringing or producing comſon _ ws 
freſhing. Comfortable proviſion for ſubſiſtence. * 2. Reco) „ ru 
comfort, ſuſceptible of it. For my ſake be comfortable. Sf ali, * ongin; 
1 1 4 Ys CoMFORTABLE = matrimony. 2 Þ# 1 * 
t is hard to determine whether this ſaying be to be taken in; Fa 
or ironicalſenfe. ' Ih, a LOA 
Co'MFORTABLENEsS [of comfortable] comforting quality, OP 
 Co'MFoRTABLY, in a comfortable manner, without deſpair, Hin | 7 
1 ref 5 . 
o'MFORTER Hof comfort] 1. One that adminiſters conſolation d i 
ſtreſs or danger. Angels ſent him as comforters in his 8 ad 
2. The dle of the third perſon of the holy Trinity, che Pander. f. ig 
Comforter whom I will tend. Ge. e F 3 
Co'MForTLIss fof comfort] being without comfort, Jet m WARN Tc 
my death be comfortlefs. Sidney. | 1 e, 
Co'MFoRTLESSNESS, the being without comfort. 1 Sp 5 


Cour RE [comfrie, Fr.] a good herb for wounds. The fh 
conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a funnel, having an oblong tube ts 


ice or 
er. 


ſhaped at the top like a pitcher. Miller. Er: an:dmcy 
 Co'mic, or Co'mical [comigue, Fr. comico, It. and Sp. ein WS decalos: 
Lat. of zwpuxoc, Gr.] 1. Belonging to or fit for comedy; its cate oun 8 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gy. 2. In place h; 
ſant, merry, jocoſe, humonrous ; as, comical adventures, Woman 
Co'micALLY j{of comical] . pleaſantly, with mirth, Ec. dn perſor 
manner befitting comedy. YN 
Co'micaLtxess [of comical] pleaſantneſs, diverting quali orie). 
Co'minc, i. from to come] 1. The act of coming ipproach. Doux. 
Sweet the coming on b and ter 
| Of grateful ev ning mild. Milton. called $t 
2. State of being come, arrival; as, the coming of certain bid WOMMATE: 
amongſt them. Locke. | | lame matt 
Co'miNnc, part. [from come] 1. Forward, ready to cone. vich tec 
How coming to the poet every muſe. Pope, WOMMATER 

2. That is to come. another. 
Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a ſeed, WOMMEATY 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Reſcomnun, land ſet ar 
Couixe In, fab. Income, revenue. What are thy rents? v ss templa 
thy comings in Shakeſpeare. WO MMELIN} 
A Comine Wench 8 Sax. to pleaſe} a maiden ca itt vduced a 
behaviour. bon the g 
ComrxG (or breeding) Woman. OL ME'MOR 
ComtTa'ru & Caſtro, &c. [in law Lat.] a writ whe fr membered 
charge of the county, together with the keeping of a caltle, ict DO Count's 
ted to the ſheriff. | and mem 
ComtTaTu Commiſo fin law ae, 0 writ or commiſſion by vis the memo 
the ſheriff is authorized to take upon him the charge of the cout); is the divir 
ComrTa'tvs, Lat. a retinue, a train of attendants or folloves. | PUMEMORA 
Couirarus [in common law] a county or ſhire; alſo aol ü noratio, L. 
of dead farms and deſperate debts, anciently made even e ; the remer 
read upon the account of ſheriffs in their reſpective counties. Kemory. C 

Couiria [among the Romans] an aſſembly, either in the Cow our of 

tium or Campus Martius, for the election of magiftrat, ® ® MMEMORA | 
ſulting of other important affairs of the ſtate. ching. 
Coui“ rial [comitialis, of comitia, Lat.] pertaining to the les = that 
MME'NC 


blies of the people of Rome. 111 
Cout'rialis Mcrbus, Lat. [fo called becauſe if any man was k 
with it in the midſt of the public aſſemblies, the council ws b 

for that time] the falling ſickneſs. | 
Cont'Tru, a large hall in the Roman Forum. 
Co'miTY [comitas, Lat.] courteſy, good breeding. 
Co'uma, one of the points or ſtops uſed in writing, 
unplying only a ſmall reſt or little pauſe. Lat. 
Comma's and points they ſet exactly right. Pe. tend 
CoMMa 2 muſic] is the ninth of a tone, or tie i 
whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone exceeds the imperſect 8 
To Comua'xD, verb ad. [probably of con and mand, Lat. 
mander, Fr. commandare, It. mandar, Sp.] 1. To order, 0 You 
bid to be done. Sometimes formerly with of before the ** 
have commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds. 15 __ 
2. To govern, to hold in obedience. Oppoſed to obe: in 080) 
always by the greater guſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. To have 


power. 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command. Cc. 0e 
4. To overlook, to have ſo ſubject as that it may be ſeen or 
His eye might there command, wherever ſtood, 
City, of old or modern fame. Milton. or hoe 
To CoumanD, verb neut. to have the chief management of de 
ment of, to proſeſs the chief power; as, cm _—_ 


ſoul. Soxth. 
Commany your man and do it yourſelf. dependant ® 
Uſed when any one enjoins another, who is under no uf, vel, & 
them or obligation to them, to do a thing ore they 12) 
which it would be more proper for them to e Man agene®s 
Command [ conmandment, Fr. comande, It.] x _ 


rule, right of commanding. It is uſed in mili 


thus marked 0 


COM 
= government i civil Tit 8 a Cogent authority, deſpotical 
3 grand 3 and force may create, but never Cure averſion, 
_ dh The act of commanding, the order or mandate 3 
3 33 gives command, Dryden. 4. The power of overlooking 
„ {urveying 1 8 0 
1 E o ; R . 
Which ks the vale with wide command. | Dryden. 1 
CouuA pK [ commandeur, Fr. comandante, It. and Sp.] 1. wa 
o has the ſupreme command, a general or chief nem; + ove t 7 
our commander and our king. Shakeſpeare. 2. An inſtrument 5 
3 brgery. The gloſſoconium, commonly called the commander, is o 


e. Viſenan. =D 
E . a governor of a commandry, or order of religious 


CounaxpER [W 
out three feet long, to uſe 
#1 eee [from command 6 
longing to the ſame nation. a 
£4 8 Ground [in fortification] is a riſing ground that over- 
Sos any poſt or ſtrong place. | | 

Front CommManDiNG Ground 
ence oppſite to the face of the poſt, 

it. : 

WE Reverſe COMMANDING Ground, is 
e back of any poſt. _ 
BEE fade COMMANDING Ground, or Courtin 
eminence, from which its ſhot ſweeps or ſcours all 


ith paviors] a beetle or rammer, with an handle 


in both hands. 
body of the knights of Malta, 


and plays upon the front 
an eminence that can play upon 
Commanpinc Ground, is 


ea ſtrait line. | : 
BECoumaxpinG Signs [in aſtrology] the firſt fix ſigns of the zodiac; 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 
ESCoMMANDMENT | Sano ene Fr> comandamento, It. mandami- 
Sp. probably o rece 
ce or law. Some ſpecial commandment for that which is exacted. 
Mer. 2. Authority, coactive power. The countenance of ſtern 
ardment. Shakeſpeare. 3. By way of eminence, the precepts of 
WS decalogue, given by God to Moſes. : ; N 
ouuaxpuExr {in fortification] is the height of nine feet, which 
place has above another. a 
ouuavongxr [in law] is when either the king or juſtices com- 
|; Wa perſon to priſon upon their authority. . 
onna“ vpakss [from commander] a woman veſted with ſupreme 
Wority. Acker and Fairfax. 
oMMa'xpay [commanderie, Fr.] a manor or chief meſſuage with 
þ and tenements belonging to the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
called St. John's, near Clerkenwell. 
OMMATE'RIAL [of con and materialis, Lat.] that which is made of 
lame matter or ſubſtance with another. Beeks in birds are comma- 
vich teeth. Bacon. | 
: 1 the quality of being of the ſame matter, &c. 
| another. 
euuaru'z [old law Lat.] a commandry, or portion of houſe 
aud ſet apart for the uſe of ſome religious order, eſpecially the 
hs templars. | 
PO MMELINE [commeline, Lat.] The name of a plant, whoſe leaves 
produced alternately, and ſurround the ftalk at the baſe ; the fialks 
upon the ground and grow very branchy. | 
0M MEMORABLE {commemerabilis, Lat.] worthy to be mentioned 
membered, deſerving to be mentioned with honour. 
D CoMME MORATE [| commemors, It. comemorar, Sp. commemoratum, 
and memmoro, Lat.] to mention or remember folemnly, to cele- 
the me and acts of a worthy perſon, by ſome public act. 
is the divine mercy which we now commomerate. Fiddes. 
DUMEMORA'TION [Fr. commemorazione, It. comemaracian, Sp. of 
noratio, Lat.] A ſolemn remembrance of ſome remarkable ac- 
che remembrance of a perſon, or ſomething done in honour of 
demory. Commemoration was formerly made, with thankſgiving, 
our of good men departed this world. Ayli fe. | 
MMEMORA TIVE [of commemorate] tending to preſerve memory 
by thing. The annual offering of the paſchal lamb was comme- 
tive of that firſt paſchal lamb. Atterbury. 
d COMME'NCE, verb neut. [ commencer, Fr. cominciare, It. comtn- 
Dp. comegar, Port.] 1. To begin. That ſtate that is to commenc 
this life. Rogers. 2. To take a new character. | 
| If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah! let not learning too commence its foe. Pope. | 
0 take a degree in an univerſity; as, to commence maſter of 


0 . verb act. to make a beginning of; as, to commence 
M law. 
dCoumence a Horſe [with horſemen] is to initiate him in the 
ide, or to put him to the firſt leſſons in order to break him. 
MUENCEMENT, 1. Beginning, date, The third day from the 
Picement of the creation. Woodward. 2. The time when de- 
tary in the univerſity of Cambridge, and anſwering to the 
ord. . 
—— It. commendo, Lat. recommender, Fr. in 
ene] 1. To prai ſet with advantage. 
mY He praiſe or ſet w v 


Would ind out ſomethi 

a out 10 ng to commend. Conley. 
"ang 3 in charge; to commit to one's 
cue. To 


him to you. Shale peare. 
Ta” m the verb] r Now obſolete. 
ſend to her my kind commends. Shakeſpeare. 


| nok (recommendable, Fr. commendabile, It. commendabile, 


Nabe Gllable, 
unto itſelf moſt commendable. 
oo a tomb ſo evident. Shakeſpeare. 


He aſſumed an abſolute con- 


[in fortification] is a height or emi- 


the length 


con and mandatum, Lat.) 1. A precept, ordin- 


| Government of the Tongue. 


commended, praiſe-worthy. The accent was an- Hooker. 


COM 
Comme'nDABLENEss [of commendab/e] quality of being worthy to 
be commended, | 
 COMME'NDABLY [of commendable] with honour, in manner worthy 
of praiſe. Carew uſes it. | 

CoMME'NDam [commende, Fr. commenda, low Lat.] a void benefice, 
ogg an able clerk, till it be otherwiſe diſpoſed of. Law 
{ EF. 

CommenDdam [in law] when the king makes a perſon a biſhop, his 
benefice is ve by the promotion; but if he is impowered by the 
king to retain his benefice, then he ſtill continues to be parſon of it, 
and is ſaid 70 hold it in commendam. The deanery of Weſtminſter he 
had in commendam. Clarendon. 

CoMME'NDATARY, /ubſt. [commenda, Lat.] one who has a church- 
living in commendam. 

CoMMenDa'T10N, Lat. 1. A praiſing or ſetting one forth, declara- 
tion of eſteem : as, a fit ſubject of commendation. 2. Recommenda- 
tion, favourable repreſentation. The choice ſhall be by the commenda- 

tion of the great officers. Bacon. 3. Meſſage of love. Mrs. Page 
has her hearty commendation to you. Shakeſpeare. | 
 CoMmMeE'NDATORY, adj, containing praiſe, fayourably repreſent- 
1 | 
8 [from commend] he that commends or praiſes. Com- 
menders or diſprovers. Wotton. | 

CoMMENSA'LITY [commenſalis, of con and menſa; Lat. the table] 
fellowſhip of table, the cuſtom of eating together. To avoid com- 
munity with the gentiles upon promiſcuous commen/ality. Brown, 

CoMMENSURABI'LITY [of commenſurable] capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as to proportion or meaſure; thus an inch and a 
yard are commenſurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
A comely commen/urability of the whole into the parts. Browwr. 

CoMMeE'NSURABLE [Fr. and Sp. cammenſurabile, It. of con and 
menſurabilis, of con and menſura, Lat. meaſure] equal in meaſure and 
proportion, reducible to ſome common meaſure. 

CoMmMensURaBLE Magnitudes [in geometry] are ſuch as may be 
meaſured by one and the ſame common meaſure. | 

COMMENSURABLE Numbers [in arithmetic] whether integers or frac- 
tions, are ſuch as have ſome other number, which will meaſure or 
divide them, without leaving any remainder ; thus C and 8, 14 and 2 
are reſpectively commenſurable numbers. 

COMMENSURABLE 2uartitier [in geometry] are ſuch as have ſome 
common aliquot part, or which may be meaſured by ſome common 
meaſure, ſo as to leave no remainder in either. | 

CoMMENSURABLE Surds [in algebra] are ſuch ſurds as being re- 
duced to their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities, and are 
therefore as a rational quantity to a rational. 

CoMMENSURABLE in Power [with geometricians] right lines are 
ſaid to be commenſurable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured 
by one and the ſame ſpace or ſuperfices. 
 CoMME'NSURABLENEss [of commenſurable] commenſurability, pro- 

rtion. 5 5 
Pee ComMeE'NsURATE [of con and menſura, Lat. meaſure] to reduce 
to ſome common meaſure. The apteſt terms to commenſurate the lon- 
gitude of places. Brown. ; | 

COMMENSURATE, ach. { commenſurate, It.] 1. Reducible to ſomecom- 
mon meaſure. Some organ equally commenſurate to ſoul and body. 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other, 
ee adequately commenſurate with the nature of things. Glan- 
ville. 

CoMME'NSURATELY, adv. [of commenſurate] with the capacity of 
meaſuring or being meaſured with another. Commen/urately to each 
other. Holder. 5 

— CoMME'NSURATENESs [of commenſurate] the quality of being of the 
ſame or equal meaſure. 

CoMmensuRa'TiON, equality of meaſure, or the meaſuring of one 
thing with another, proportion; There muſt be a commen/uration or 
proportion between the hs moved and the force. Bacon. 

To Co'MMExT [ commenter, Fr. comentare, It. comentar, Sp. of com- 
mentor, Lat.] to write notes upon, to expound, having #pon. Critics 
having taken a liking to one of theſe poets, proceed to comment on 
him and illuſtrate him, Dryden. 

Co'MMENT [commentum, Lat.] an expoſition of an author's text, 
an explanation or gloſs. Proper geſtures and vehement exertions of 
the voice, are a comment to what he utters. Addiſon. | 

Co'MMENTARY, or CoMMENT [commentaire. Fr. commento, It. co- 
mentario, Sp. commentarium, Lat.] a continued interpretation or gloſs 
on the obſcure and difficult paſſages in an author to render them more 
intelligible. The church's univerſal practice is the beſt commentary, 
King Charles. | | 

Co'umenTaries [with hiſtorians] are hiſtories written by thoſe 
perſons who had the greateſt hand or ſhare in the actions there related, 
memoirs in a familiar manner; as Cæſars's commentaries, 

- COMMENTARIES, alſo are ſuch as ſet forth a naked continuance of 
the events and actions, without the motives and deſigns, the eouncils, 
ſpeeches, occaſions and pretexts, with other paſſages. 

COMMENTA'TOR * Fr. comentatore It. comentador, Sp. 
of commentator, Lat.] a maker or writer of commentaries, an anno- 
tator. Some of the commentator: tell us, that Marſya was a lawyer 
who had loſt his cauſe. Hadiſon. 

CoMmE'nTER [of comment} one that writes comments. 

Slily as any commentor goes by 
Hard words or ſenſe. Donne. | 

ComMexT1'Ti0us [commentitizs, Lat.] deviſed at pleaſure, feigned, 
forged, counterfeit. Commentitions inanity. Glanwille, : 

CoMMENTI'TIOQUSNESS [of cammentitius, Lat.] counterfeitneſs, for- 

8. 

Co'umtrce [Fr. commerzio, It. comercio, 5 of commercium, Lat. 
the accent was antiently on the laſt ſyllable] 1. Trade or traffic in buy- 
ing and ſelling. Any country that commerce with the reſt of the 
world. Locke. 2. Intercourle of ſociety, converſe, or correſpondence. 
Mutual conference and commerce to be had between God and us. 
CoMMERCE, a game at cards. ; x 
To Couuz ze [from the ſubſt.] to hold intercourſe with. 
3 7 ä Wich 


COM 


With even ſtep and muſing gait, 

And luoks commercing with the ſkies, 

Thy rapt ſoul ſitting in thy eyes. Milton, 
Comme'rcCial [of 2 of or pertaining to commerce. 
 Co'MMERE, a common mother. Fr, 

As peace fhould ftill her wheaten garland wear, 

And ſtand a commere 'tween their amities. Shakeſpeare. 

CommE'Trcs [of xyuw, Gr. gum] ſuch things as give beauties 
not before in being; as, paints to the face; they differ from coſme- 
tics, in that theſe are only for the preſervation of beauties already in 
poſſeſſion. | 

To Co'umicraTE [of con and migro, Lat.] to move in a body 
from one country to another. 

CommicRa'T10N, a going of a large body of people from one place 
to dwell in another. Loft all memory of their commigration hence, 
Woodward. 

Commina'Tion [Fr. comminaciòn, Sp. of comminatio, Lat.] 1. A ſe- 
vere threatening; a denunciation of puniſhment or vengeance. By 
precept and commination. Decay of Piety. 2. The recital of God's 
threatnings on ſtated days. | | | | 

Commi'NATORY, adj. [of comminor, Lat.] of or pertainining to 
threatening. 

ComminaTory, ſubſt. [ comminatoire, Fr. cominaterio, Sp.] a 
clauſe in a law, &c. importing a puniſhment to delinquents, which, 
however, is not executed 1n the ng rn" | 

To Commr'NGLE, verb ad. [of con and mingle] to mix together in 
one maſs, | 

Bleſt are thoſe | 
| Whoſe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger. Shakeſpeare. 

To ComnincLe, verb neut. to unite, to be incorporated. Diſſo- 
lution of gum tragacanth and oil of ſweet almonds, do not commingle. 
Bacon. | 

Comminu'1BLE [of comminuo, Lat.] reducible to powder. The 
beſt diamonds are comminuatble without it. Brown. 

To Co'MminuTE | comminutum, ſup. of comminuo, Lat.] to reduce 


powder. Entire bodies, and not comminuted, as ſand and aſhes. Bacon. 


_, Comminvu'Tion [of comminute] pulverization, the act of grinding 
into ſmall parts; as, cemminution of the meat. Ray. 

Couuixuriox [with ſurgeons] is when a bone is broken into ma- 
ny ſmall parts. | | 

CommUr'sERABLE from e e worthy of compaſſion, pitiable. 
This noble and commiſerable perſon. Bacon. | 
To Comm1'sERATE [| commi/erare, It. of con and miſerere, Lat.] to 
pity, to have compaſſion on. We ſhould commiſerate our mutual ig- 
norance- Locke. | 9 70 
CouuisERA“TIOY [Fr. cemmiſeraxione, It. comiſeracion, Sp. of 
cemmiſeratio, Lat.] compaſſion, pity. Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, 
whom I can never ſpeak nor think of but with much commiſeration and 
pity. Hooker. . 

Co'MmIs8ARY [ commiſſaire, Fr. commęſſario, It. comiſſario, Sp.] an 
officer made occaſionally for a certain purpoſe, a deputy ; alſo an officer 
who ſupplies the place of a biſhop in the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction in the out or remote * may of his dioceſe; or elſe in ſuch 
pariſhes as are peculiar to the bi 
of the arch-deacon. 

CoMmissARY of Stores [in military affairs] an, officer of the artillery 
who has the charge of all the ſtores. _ a ä 

CoMMISSARY 8 [of the muſters] an officer who takes a par- 
ticular account of the ſtrength of every regiment, and reviews them; 
ſeeing that the horſe be well mounted, and the men well armed and 
accoutered; and he regulates the procuration and conveyance of pro- 
viſion for ammunition. | | 

But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 

With runic lays your tag inſipid proſe ? 

And when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 

Give us a commiſſary's liſt in verſe? Prior. h 

Commis8ary of Horſes [in military affairs] an officer belonging to 
the artillery, who has the inſpection of the artillery horſes, to ſee them 
muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders as he receives from the commandin 
officer of the artillery, by ſome of the conductors of horſes, of whic 
he is allowed a certain number for his aſſiſtants. | 

Co'mMissARISH1P [of commiſſary] the office of a commiſſary. Ay- 
liffe uſes it. 

Commr'ss10n [Fr. commiſſione, It. comifſidn, Sp. of commiſſio, Lat.] 
1.The act of entruſting any thing; a power given by one perſon to ano- 
ther of doing any thing. Commiſſion is the warrant or letters patent 
that all men exerciſing juriſdiction, either ordinary or extraordinary, 
have for their power. Cowe/. 2. Charge, mandate, employment. 

Such commiſſion from above f 

I have receiv'd to anſwer thy deſire. 
3. Act of committing a crime; as, fins of commifion, which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed in divinity from thoſe of omiſſion. 4. A number of peo- 
ple joined in a truſt or office. 5. The ſtate of that which is in- 
truſted to a number of joint officers ; as, the exciſe was put into 
commiſſion . 
* Commis510N, a warrant 
to do any act for another. | 

Commission ſin Jaw] a delegation or warrant by letters patent 
for the hearing or determining any cauſe or action. 

Couuissiox [in military affairs] is the authority by virtue of which 
every officer acts in his poſt, ſigned by the king or his general. I was 
made a colonel, though I gained my commiſſion by the horſe's virtues. 

Aadiſon. . ; 
| — [in commerce or traffic] the order by which a factor 
or any perſon trades for another. | 

Couuissiox, commiſſion- money, the wages or reward of a factor. 

Couui'ssiox of Anticipation, a commiſſion under the great ſeal to 
colle& a tax or ſubſidy before the time appointed. ; 

Couuiss tod of A/octation, is a commiſſion under the great ſeal to 
aſſociate two or more learned perſons with the juſtices in the ſeveral 
circuits and counties in Wales. e 

Coνανενẽ¾0 of Bankruptcy, a commiſſion under the great ſeal of 
England, directed to five or more commiſſioners, to enquire into the 


for an office or place; a charge to buy or 


op, and exempted from the viſitation 


Richelet calls it, coi fure modorne des femmes. 


COM 


particular circumſtances of a bankrupt ; they are appointed tg 40 
the benefit of the creditors, according to ſeveral ſtatutes enact ir 
that purpoſe. wo: 
Commiss10n of Rebellion, a writ ſent out againſt a man that h 
not appeared after proclamation has been made by the ſheriff 2 f 
order of chancery, to preſent himſelf at the court on a certain dg. 


ma 


of 
0 
com 


cauſe the party to be apprehended, as a rebel and deſpiſer of the 10 ; = C 
law wherever he is found. | wy WT of «« 
To Commiss10N, or Commt's$10NATE [of commiſſum, ſup. of «© $} quen 


mitto, Lat.] to give a commiſſion, to appoint ; 
one to act for another. 
A A choſen band 
He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land. Dryden. 
As he was thus ſent by his Father, ſo alſo were the apoſtle; moll i 
3 commiſſionated by him to preach to the Gentile world. Duo ſbectly 
of Piety. | nean, 
88 1'SSIONER [of commiſſion] one who has received a commit . 
or acts by virtue of it. , * 
CoMm15SIONER [in the ſenſe of the law] one who has a comniſy 6. Me 
as letters patent, or any other legal warrant, to execute any pl $ 
office. The archbiſhop was made one of the commiſſioner; of the as 
ſury. Clarendon. On, | 
The King's High CommisstoneR [in Scotland] the title of that, 
bleman who repreſents the king of Great-Britain's perſon in the kit. 
i Scotland, at the general aſſembly of the kirk at El. 
urgh. | 
— [commiſſura, Lat.] a joint of any thing, a jou 
cloſe of things together ; a ſeam or cloſure ; and, in a fgurative Fy 
it ſignifies the cloſe connexion of things gradually aſcending or dee. 
ing in the ſcale of being. The Platoniſts, ſays Cudworth, wit, 
as it were, the Deity by degrees, and bringing it down louce ag 
lower (meaning by their ſuppoſed emanations or production of i 
rior gods from the FigsT C Ausf) made the juncture and dnn 
betwixt Gop and the creature ſo ſmooth and cloſe, that where the 
indeed parted was altogether undiſcernible.” Cudævorth's Intl. 
Di $094 = £1, 5 
8 [with anatomiſts] the mold of the head, or ay f. 
ture. See SUTURE. | 
__ CommissuRE [in architecture] a cloſe joining of planks, ſtones d 
any other materials. | | 
To Comm1'T [ commettre, Fr. commettere, It. cometer, Sp. of cannith, 
Lat.] 1. To refer or leave the management of an affair to another, U 
give ig truſt; as, to commit a thing to memory. 2. To put in a ple 
to be kept ſafe. 
Born free and not be bold ! 
At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the truity earth commit the found. Dryden. 
3. To impriſon. They two were committed, or at leaf reſtrained d 
their liberty. Clarendon. 4. To be guilty of a crime, to do atult 
Inhumane murders committed. Clarendon. | ainder 
Comm1'TTEE, perſons to whom the examination or ordering . Comune 
affair is referred by ſome court, or conſent of parties to whom be ts of a n 
longed ; as, in parliament, after a bill is read, it is either agreed u, Nuintainin 
and paſſed, or not agreed; or neither of theſe, but 1eferred to , on 
conſideration of ſome appointed by the houſe to examine I; face, i ord- mayor 
who thereupon are called a committee. Convel. Connox 
CommiTTEE [of the king] the widow of the king's tenaub . br conſtructi 
ciently ſo called, as being committed by the law of the land to ti note, or pa 
king's protection. | — | Common 
Conm1'TMENT [of commit] the act of ſending to priſon, input rally recei 
ment; alſo an order for ſending to priſon. v alter then 
Fo nagar ng [of commit] one that perpetrates or commits: d but the addi 
nies it. 


1 tis taken fe 
; . . 5 UL . 
Comm!'TTiIBLE [of commit] liable to be committed. - ſeas, in con 
uſes it. . if Hurts, court 
To Commi'x [commiſceo, Lat.] to mix things together; ® Common 
and rain-water commixed, : : - Confeſlor, w 
Comm1'x10n [of commix] incorporation of different in {ted one un 
« Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, ſo 


Common 
. 'That thou couldſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, Which help tl 
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And this is Trojan. Shakeſpeare. r ſübject ma 
Couui'xr [ commixtus, Lat.] mingled together. Which a thin 
- Commr'xT10N, a mingling together. Lat. Brown uſes i. 1 Med ſixteen c 
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Commi'xTuRE [of commix] 1. The act of mingling. ! The 
of being mingled, union in one maſs. Bacon uſes it. 5 | |, 


formed, the compound. There is ſcarcely any thing 71% 
commixture of good and evil arts. Bacon. 11 
Commo'DATE is a kind of loan, yet is different from 3 [aa 100 
things which conſume by uſe or time cannot be the obyer 400 8 
modate, but of a loan, in that they may be returned in ind © 
in identity. | N ö of anf thin 
CouMODATE [in civil law] the loan or free conceſſion unh 
moveable or immoveable for a limitted time, on condition 
the ſame individual at the expiration of that time. conte 
Commo'pe, a fort of head dreſs for women. Fr. jo 1% Pe 
ſhew her principles by the ſetting of her commode. Ad. 
f commotes L. 


Commo'provs [cummode, Fr. comodo, It. and Sp. * Jus bo lie 
1. Fit, convenient for any purpoſe, A place cm king of wi 
2. Uſeful, ſuited to wants. Bacchus found out RP 
and many things elſe commodious for mankind. hr 

Commo'piousLy [of commodious] 1. —— 
cave ſeated ccmmodiouſſy. Coauley. 2. Without di 

e rs commodioufly this life, ſuſtain d 

By Him with many comforts. Milton. ere 

3. Suitably to a certain deſign; as, a thing may de 
divers ends. Ty Lak 5 40 

Couuobrousxzss [of cemmodious] c 105 % Sp. 4 

Commo'piTY nll as Fr. comodita, It. como ; 1 gh 
moditas, Lat.] 1. Conveniency of time or po ach, Bur. 
commodity. of me. Sidney The commodity of 22 their oun 
ſon. 2. Intereſt, profit, advantage. Men _—_ 40 been © © 

Hooker, 3. Wares, merchandiſe, ſubſtance. WW 
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venience. 


; " ke ſuch a mole, where they had not ſo natural a commodity as 
n la. Addiſon. | ; 
har Tprobably corrupted from the Sp. oy copay, a kind 


1 ; mmander in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips at ſea. 
of ane 5 fold law term] a brother monk, reſiding in the ſame 


1 A adj. commun, Fr. commune, It. comun, Sp. comum, Port, 
t ommunis, Lat. gemein, Du. and Ger.] 1. Ordinary, . 
WS cnt, An evil I have ſeen common among men. Eccefiaſtes. Fg - o 
WE |. chat which belongs to all alike, general, ſerving the uſe of all. 
he common ſhore of Rome ran from all parts of the town. Addiſon. 
WT. Bclonging equally to more than one. Life and ſenſe common to man 
and brutes. Hale. 4. Having no poſſeſſer or owner. The poſſeſſions 
of a private man revert to the community, and ſo become again per- 
feel) common, Locke. 5. Vulgar, not dittinguiſhed by any excellence, 
3 t rare. X 

Ht 5 Doch common things of courſe and circumſtance, 

3 To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

6. Mean, without deſcent or birth. 

* They miſs or ſweep but common ſouls away. Waller. 

. proſtitute; as, a common woman. | b 
Couvox [with grammarians] that gender of nouns that is equally 
applicable to both ſexes, male and female; likewiſe ſuch verbs as ſig- 
ni) both action and paſſion are called common. | / 
Connox [in geometry] is applied to an angle line or the like, 
lich belongs equally to two figures or makes a neceſſary part of 
both. ; | 
Couuox C 
Wo of which is common to a particular town or lordſhip ; alſo as com- 
Von of paſture, for feeding of cattle; common of fiſhing, &c. com- 
non of turbary, 7. e. a liberty of digging turf. _ 

BY Common, Ja,. [from the adj.] paſture ground, equally uſed by 
any. 

#4 Con Mon [in groſs] a liberty to have commons alone, that is with- 
ut any land or tenement in another man's land, to himſelf for life, or 
to him and his heirs. 
BZ Common Bench, the court of common pleas, ſometimes fo called 
rom the controverſies or pleas tried there between common per- 
1 7 ons. | 
Co 


3 


BY Common Council [of London] was firſt conſtituted in the reign 
of king john, who ordained that thirty-five of the moſt ſubſtantial 
E citizens ſhould be choſen, and he alſo gave the city liberty to chuſe a 
be 1 8 and ſheriffs every year, which before held their places 
Auring life. | ; 
| 4 Common Appendant, or Common Afpurtenant, a liberty of common 
ppertaining to, or depending on ſuch a freehold, which common muſt 
ee taken with beaſts commonable, as horſes, oxen, &c. and not of 
ats, geeſe, and hogs. 
= Common Diviſor [with arithmeticians] is that number which 
= 149 exactly any other two numbers, and leaves not any re- 
Wnainder, 
Connox Fire [in law] a certain ſum of money which the inhabi- 
ts of a manor are obliged to pay to the lord, toward the charge of 
uintaining the court-leet. 3 a : | 
= Common Hunt [of the city of London] the chief huntſman to the 
Word-mayor and city. | | 
= Common Jntendment [in law] the common underſtanding, meaning, 
br conſtruction of any thing, without ſtraining it to any foreign, re- 
note, or particular ſenſe. 5 by * 
| CouMmon Law. 1. Is uſually underſtood of ſuch laws as were ge- 
rally received as the laws of the realm before any ſtatute was made 
alter them. 2. For the laws of England ſimply confidered, with- 
hut the addition of any other law or 3 5 — whatſoever. 3. 
It is taken for the king's courts, as the King's Bench and Common- 
leas, in contradiſtinction to baſe courts, as courts-baron, country - 
fourts, courts-leet, Q. 4 
Coumon Law [of England] had its original from Edward the 


ded one univerſal and general law about the year 1045. 

Common Places [among rhetoricians] are general advertiſements, 
vbich help thoſe that conſult them to remember all the ways by which 
| ſubject may be conſidered. Tho” there are many more ways by 
Which a thing may be conſidered ; yet the authors of topics have ſet- 
Med lixteen c. mmon places; which are, the genus, the difference, the 
(finition, the diviſion or diſtribution, the etymology, the contraries, 
the oppoſites, the compariſon, the antecedents, the adjuncts, the conſe- 
quents, the effect and the cauſe. Theſe are ſufficient to furniſh with 
anple matter for a diſcourſe, and to make the invention of a barren 
underſtanding fruitful. | 
0 Common-Place, to note or bring to common-place. 

, COUMON Pleas, one of the courts now held in Weſtminſter-hall, 
zun in ancient times was moveable, It was appointed by king Henry 
* the trial of all civil cauſes both $42 and perſonal. The 
- Judge is called the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
15 ed by three or four aſſociates created by letters patent from the 


ng, 
CouMon par cauſe 
a liberty Ave 


de woiſinage [i. e. by a reaſon of neighbourhood, 
bo e tenants of one lord in one town have to a com- 
the tenants of another lord in another town. ; 
hi Ray [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of 
wet A. the two optical axes, thro' the middle of the right line, 
* es by the centre of the apple of the eye. 
a na Receptacle [with anatomiſts] a certain veſſel ſo called, be- 
WW the juices, chyle and lympha, promiſcuouſly. 
Enfaton, N 8045 [with naturaliſts] the common perception of all 
Mee 16 12 with Sir Iſaac Newton, the common ſenſory is that 
things a ra the ſenſitive ſubſtance is preſent ; into which the ſpecies 
— carried thro the nerves of the brain, that they may be 
un ve ot their immediate preſence to the ſoul. See Cutrv- 
iow, Ne, ne of that-clauſe, « Fulnefs of KnowLzpes, &. 
in his O angels ſo called. But the cherubim in. Ezekiel, ſays 
concordance, are the ſame with the 4 living creatures 
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[according to the law definition] that ſort of water, the 


Lonfeſlor, who, out of the Daniſh, Saxon, and Mercian laws, col- 


COM 
Couuox Signs [with aſtrologers] are Virgo, Gemini, Sagittarius 
and Piſces, ſo called, becauſe that being at the end of each quarter ot 
the year, they do more or leſs partake of both quarters, as the ſun in 
Piſces not only ends the winter, but alſo begins the ſpring. 
Common Time [in muſic] is the ſame as double time. 
Common [or Convent] Garden-Gout, the French diſeaſe, becauſe 


very frequently got there, or in the neighbourhood. 1 — 5 
Common Women, thoſe who ply the ſtreets as proſtitutes. 


| Common, adv. [from the adj.] commonly, ordinarily. I am more 
than common tall. Shakeſpeare. 
In Common. 1. Equally to be participated by a certain num- 


ber. Appropriating any part of what is given in comm:n. Locke, 
2., Equally with another, indiſcriminately. In a work of this nature 
it is impoſſible to avoid puerilities, it having that 7 common with dic- 
tionaries, Sc. Arbuthnot. 

To Common, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to have a joint right 
with others in ſome common. 

To Common, to board, or be at table. 

Co'MMONABLE [of —_ what is held in common. 

chaſes, and other commonable places. Bacon. 0 

Co'MMoNace [of common] 1. The right of feeding on a common. 
2. The joint right of uſing any thing in common. 

Co'MMONALTY (communauté, Fr. comunita, It.] 1. The common 
people, the people of the lower rank. The nobles and the common- 
ally. Bacon. 2. The bulk of mankind. The ſecret acknowledgment 
of the commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker. 3. [In 
law] are the middle ſort of the king's ſubjects, ſach of the commons, 
as being raiſed above the ordinary peaſants, arrive at having the ma- 
nagement of offices, and are one degree inferior to burgeſſes. 

Co'MMoNer [from common] 1. One of the common people, one of 
mean condition, He ſatiated his thirſt of blood by the death of ſome 

of his loyal commoners. Addiſon, 2“ A man not noble. 
This commoner hath worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts; 
His head achs for a coronet. Prior. | 
3. One who has a joint right in a common. Land gained from com- 
monable places, ſo as that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon. 
4. A member of a college in an univerſity, or a ſtudent of the ſecond 
rank at the univerſity of Oxford, one that eats at the common table. 
5. A member of the houſe of commons in parliament. 6. A prollitute, 
He gave it to a commoner o th camp. Shakeſpeare. | 

Commont'Tt1oNn, [commonitio, Lat.] an admonition or warning, an 
advertiſement. | | | 

Co'mmonLy [of common] uſually, vulgarly, frequently. 

Co MMONNEss {of common] 1. 1 participation among many. 
Nor can the commonneſs of the guilt obviate the cenſure. Government 
of the Tongue. 2. Frequency; as, the cmmolneſi of a maxim. 

To Common-PLA'CE, to reduce to general heads. Collecting and 

common- placing an univerſal hiſtory from the whole body of hiſtorians. 
Felton. | . | 
Common-rLace Bock, a book in which things to be remembered 
are ranged under general heads. I turned to my common-place book, 
Tatler. 55 | 
_ Co'mmons. 1. The vulgar, the lower people. Hath he not paſſed the 
nobles and the commons. Shakeſfeare. 2. A proportion of victualz, 
eſpecially at colleges in an univerſity, or particular ſocieties. 
Their commons, tho' but coarſe, were nothing ſcant. Dryden. 
Jie Commons [of England] the knights, burgeſſes, &c. in parlia— 
ment; one of the three eſtates of the realm, called, the Souſe of com- 
mons. In this ſenſe it has no ſingular number. 
 Common-wea't, or ComMMoNn-WEALTH [of common and wwea/ or 
avealth, of communis, Lat. and pelan, Sax.] 1. An eſtabliſhed form of 
civil life. Union in living together, is that which we call the law of a 
common-weal. Hooker, The common-wwealth of learning. Lecke. 2. 
The general body of the people. You are a good member of the com- 
mon-wealth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any ſtate or government in general, 
eſpecially as it is diſtinguiſhed from a monarchy. A republic in which 
the ſupreme power is lodged in the people. Cor:mon-wealths were no- 
thing more in their original but free cities. Teple. 

Common-wEaLTas-Man. 1. A member of a common wealth, 
2. A ſtickler for a government by a common-wealth. z. One who acts 
for the good of the common-wealth. | 

Co'MMoORance, or Commorancy [from commorant] abode, reſi- 
dence. Place of commerance of witneſles plainly ſet forth. Hale. His 
abode and commoranicy.” Ayliffe. | 

Co'MwoRanT [commorans, Lat.] reſident, dwelling. Commorant 
and reſiding in another monaſtery. e. 
| CommoRa'T10N, a tarrying, abiding or dwelling in a place. 

Couuo'RIEN TS [commorientes, Lat.] perſons dying together, at the 
ſame time. | 

Commo'TE, or Commor'rn [in Wales] a part of a ſhire, hundred 
or cantred, containing 50 villages; alſo a great lordſhip or ſigniory 
which may include one or more manors. 

Commo'Tion [Fr. commoxione, It. of cemmotio, Lat.] 1. Tumult, 
uproar, hurly-burly. Battles and continual cπo-n. Broome. 2. Dil 
order of mind, heat, violence. 

Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain, Shakeſpeare. 
He could not debate without ſome commotion. Clarendon. ; 
3. An inteſtine motion or luctation in the parts of any thing, reſtleſſ- 
neſs ; as, to allay the commetions of the waters. Woodward. | 

Commo'TiOoNER [of commotion] one that- cauſes commotions. A 
word now rarely uſed. The people more regarding cemmotioncrs than 
commiſſioners, flock'd together. Hahar ard. 
 Commo'vep [of commons, Lat. violently moved together wich 
ſome other, agitated. 

Straight the ſands 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play. Thor;/or. 

Commu'Nna [a law term] the common paſture, 

Communau'nce, or Commav'XCe, a title anciently given to the 
commoners or tenants, and inhabitants that had che right of common 
or commoning in open fields or woods. ; 

Commona'rs [in old law] to enjoy the right of common. 
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To  Commu'xe [commni ner, Fr. comunicare, It. comunicar, Sp. 
communico, Lat.] to talk or diſcourſe together, to communicate ſenti- 
ments interchangeably. Guyon with her communed. Spenſer. 

Commu'Nnia Cuftedia [ in law ] a writ for that lord whoſe tenant 
dies and leaves his ſon under age, againſt a ſtranger who entereth the 

land. 
Couuv' N Placita non, Cc. [ in law] a writ directed to the 
treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, forbidding them to hold plea 
between the two common perſons in that court, where neither of them 
belong to it. = ; 

' Commu'niBvs Annis, Lat. ſignifies the ſame thing in regard to time, 
as communibus locis does to places, taking the years one with another. 

Communisus Locis, a term often uſed by writers for ſome medium 
br mean relation between ſeveral places, 7. e. as taking one place with 
another. | Ss 

CommunitcaBrliTy [of communicable] the quality of being com- 
municated, | 

Commu'nicaBLE [Fr. comunicabile, It. comunicable, Sp. of com- 
municabilis, Lat.] 1. That may be communicated or imparted ; with 
to. To none communicable in earth or heaven. Milton. 2. That may 
become the common poſſeſſion of more than one; with 70 or anto. Eter- 
nal life is communicable unto all. Hooker. | | 
* Commu'n1CaBLENESS [communicabilis, Lat.] eaſineſs to be com- 
municated or to communicate. 

Commu'nicant [communiant, Fr. comunicante, It. communicans, 

Lat.] one who receives the communion of the Lord's ſupper ; as, a 
never failing monthly communicant. Atterbury. 
To Couuv' xf ATE, verb act. [communiquer, Fr. comunicare, It. 
remunicar, Sp. communicatum, ſup. of communico, Lat.] 1. To impart, 
to tell or ſhew, to diſcover or reveal to another. Charles would com- 
municate his ſecrets with none. Bacon. 2. To impart to others 
what is in our own power, to beſtow. Common benefits are to be com- 
municated with all. Bacon. 3. Anciently it had avith before the per- 
ſon to whom communication of knowledge or benefits was made. 
Communicated auith any other. Wotton. 4. Now it has only to. Com- 
municate to their hearers. Watts. | | 

To CoMMMUNICATE, verb neut. 1. To receive the ſacrament. The 
primitive Chriſtians communicated every day, Tayler. 2. To have 
ſomething in common with another. Canals all communicate with one 
another. Arbuthnot.. | | | 

CoMmunica'Tion [Fr. comunicazione, It. comunicacion, Sp. com- 
municatio, Lat.] 1. The act of e f eee benefits or knowledge. 
The reception and communication of learned knowledge. ' Holder. 2. 


Common boundary, inlet or Jones: The map ſhews the natural 
communication providence has 


ormed between rivers and lakes. Aadi- 
on. 3. The act of imparting intercourſe, converſe, conference. The 
chief end of language in communication, is to be underſtood. Locke. 4. 
Interchange of knowledge, Joo intelligence between many. Secrets 
may be carried fo far as to ſtop the communication neceſſary among all 
who have the management of affairs. Sww7/e. | 5 

CoMMuNiCcAT1oN [in law] a diſcourſe between ſeveral parties 
without coming to an agreement, upon which no action can be 
grounded. 3 8 

Couuuxtcariox [with rhetoricians] is when the orator es 
with his auditory, and demands their opinion; as, Gentlemen, ſup- 
poſe yourſelves in the ſame caſe, what meaſures would you have taken 
but thoſe that I took; what would you have done upon the like occa- 
ſion?“ 

CoMmMuNICATION of 1dioms [with divines] ſignifies the communi- 
cation of the attributes of one nature in Chriſt Jeſus to that of another. 
This is one of our nexzv-imported eccleſiaftic words; and a more full 
and diſtin account of it ſhall be given under the word Neſtorianiſm. 
And for which we are beholden to the Poſt-Nicenes, if not uch later 
writers. See CoxcRETE and NESTORIANISM. 

| Evil Couuuxicar ros corrupt good manners. 

Fr. Les mauvaiſes compagnies corrompent les bonnes maurs. 

It. Le cattive compagnie corrompono i coſtumi. 

This proverb contains a wholeſome admonition and caution to youth 
to be very careful with whom they converſe, Evil converſation, or, 
as the proverb terms it, communication, is as epidemic as the plague, 
The malignity of the one, as well as the other, ſteals fo infentbly 
upon us, that it is hardly perceived till paſt cure ; and youth more eſpe- 
cially ought to avoid one with as much ſollicitude as they would the 
other, and the more, as it is an ever-reigning plague, and is often ri- 
feſt where it is leaſt ſuſpected. | 

Commu'NICATIVE | communicatif, Fr, communicative, It. and Sp.] 
ready to communicate or impart, ſociable, free, not ſelfiſh, not cloſe ; 
as, to be more or leſs communicative of any thing. | 

CoMmMuNICATIVENESS [of communicative] aptneſs to communicate 
or impart benefits or knowledge. Norris uſes it. 

Commu'nion [Fr. comunione, It. comunion, Sp. of communio, Lat.] 
1. Fellowſhip, union, participation of ſomething in common. We 
are naturally induced to ſeek communion and fellowſhip with th ers. 
Hooker. 2. The public celebration of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, 3. A common or public at, They ſerved and praiſed 
God by communion and in y_ manner. Raleigh. 4. An uni- 
form belief in ſeveral perſons, whereby they are united under 
one head, in one church; as, to live and die in the comumunion of a 
church. | 

Commu'x1Tas Regni [in old records] 7. e. the community of the 
kingdom, and ſignified the barons and tenants in capite, or military 
men, who were anciently comprehended ſolely under that title. 

Commu'niTY [communaute, Fr. comunita, It. comunidad, Sp. of 
communitas, Lat) 1. The having things in common ; partnerſhip ; the 
ſtate contrary to pro The original community of all things. 
Locke. 2. The common-wealth; a body of men united in civil ſo- 
ciety for their mutual advantage; as, a corporation, the inhabitants 
of a town, the companies of tradeſmen, &:. Not in a ſingle. perſon 
only, but in a community or multitude of men. Hammond. 3. Com- 
monneſs, frequency. 

Seen, but with ſuch eyes, | 
As ſick and blunted with community, 
Afford no ry gaze, FR. Shakeſpeare. 1 

Coununity [in law] ſometimes ſignifies the joint property in ef- 
fetis bety, cen a huſband and wife. 5 s E 85 


ſtraightening the 


panion ! Shakeſpeare. 3. A mate or partner. 


verſe or deal with crafty deſigning people, muſt away be 


COM 

Tacit Community, a community contracted between 3 

woman by the mere mingling of their effects, 
together the ſpace of a year and a day. 

 CommuniTY Continued, is that which ſubſiſts between two 

joined in marriage, and the minor children of that marria aas 

the ſurvivor has not made any inventory of the effects in pole 

| , 


ring marriage. | | 
[of commutable] the quality of being Capalle 


* ma 
provided they jay 


*OMMUTABLILITY 
—_— 
OMMU'TABLE [ commutabilis, Lat.] that may be 
ſomething elſe that 1 be ranſom'd. : Foam... 
CommuTa'Tion [Fr. commutazione, It. comutacibn, Sp. of 
tatio, Lat.] 1. A change, an alteration. So great is the cm 
that the foul then hated only that which now only it loves: 1 
South. 2. A changing of one thing for another, a bartering. Th 10 
verſe is ſupported by giving and returning, by commerce ang ,, 5 
tion. South. : he 
CoMMUTA'TION => law] a ranſom, a change of penalty or iſ 
_ of a greater for a leſs, as death for perpetual imprifonney 

Couuvrariox [in aſtronomy] the angle of commutation b , 
diſtance between the ſun's true place, ſeen from the earth and 
place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. ; 

CoMMUTATION of Idioms. See COMMUNICATION of [dign, 

Commu'TaTrvs [commatatif, Fr. cemmutatiwo, It. communi, 
Lat.] pertaining to commutation or exchanging. f 

CouuvraArivx Jaffice, is that juſtice that ought to be obſene i 
buying and felling, borrowing and lending, performing coycny, 
Sc. and is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

CoMmuTaA'TIVELY [of commutative] by way of exchange, 

To Commu'TE, verb act. [ commuter, Fr. commutare, It. an 
Lat. comutar, Sp.] to exchange, to put one thing in the pla f 
another. This will commute our taſks, exchange theſe pleaſant ws 
which God aſſigns, for thoſe uneaſy ones we impoſe on ourſelres J. 
cay of Piety. | 

To CommurTse [in civil law] is to buy off a puniſhment by a per 
niary conſideration, to ranſom one obligation by another. Some an. 
mute ſwearing for whoring. L'Eftrange. | | 

To Couuurz, verb neut. to attone, to bargain for exemption, Thy 
look upon thoſe inſtitutions as a privilege to ſerve inſtead of hol, 

and to commute for it. South. | 

Commu'TuaL [of con and mutual] reciprocal ; a word uſed ati 
poetry. There with commutual zeal we both had ſtrove, 2%. 
Couo'R IN, or Cape Comorin, the moſt ſoutherly promontory d 
the hither India, lying north-weſt of the iſland of Ceylon, 

Couoꝰa Rx A, acity of Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, at tle ent 
of the iſland of Schut, 33 miles ſouth-eaſt of Preſburgh. 

Como'rTH [in old ſtatutes] a contribution anciently made at na 
riages and when young prieſts ſaid their firſt maſſes ; allo ſometime 
to make ſatisfaction for murders and felonies. 

Co'meacrt, ſubſt. [compatum, Lat.] an agreement or bargin, 
an agreement or contract ſtipulated between ſeveral parties; as, api 
compact, an implicit compa. | 

ComPa'cT, adj. Icompactus, Lat.] 1. Denſe, having few pore; a 
theſe ſmall ones; cloſe, well joined; as, gems and other c:njad 
bodies. Newton. 2. Brief and pithy ; as, a compa# oration. = 

To Compact {compattun, oo. of compingo, Lat.] 1. To jon 


ut 


Wb 
* 


unite. 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength, 
| Stretch'd and diflolv'd into unſinew'd length. Denn. 
2. To make out of any thing. | 
If he, compact of jars, 
We ſhall have ſhortly 
3. To league with, 
Pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's 
4. To bring into a ſyſtem, to join together. We ſee the world as 
pacted, that each thing preſerveth other things, and alſo itſcit. ny 
ComPa'CTEDNEsS For compacted] denſity, cloſeneſs, frmneb. Sick 
ing or compadeaneſ; is natural to denſity. Digby. 
Comea'cTiLE [compadilis, Lat.] that may be ſet together. 
Comya'cT1oN, a compacting or joining together. od 
Couracriex [in philoſophy] the contrafting, drawing ft 4 
bſtance of a body; and it is uſually oppoſed © 


w muſical, : 
ſiſcord in the ſpheres. Slade, 


gone. Shakeſpeare. 


fuſion. | bn 
Comra'cTLy [of compact] 1, Cloſely, ſtrongly. 2. Neatly, 
good compaQure. | EY | A 
Comya'cTness [of compact] cloſeneſs together, firmneb. 
pactneſi of terreſtrial matter. Woodward. 
Compa'cTuRE, a cloſe joining together, 
With comely compaſs, and compacture wrong: 
Comra'ces, Lat. a ſyſtem of man parts united. 
animal bodies are a regular compages of pipes and veſſels. 
ComPacina'TION [compago, compaginis, Lat.] ſtructure, 
union. Brown uſes it. 2 8 ; col 
CoMPaA'NABLENESS ot company] the quality of being 2 good 
panion. A word now obſolete. Sidney uſes it. i breid 
| CE AGE hs old records] any fort of victuals m_ cod 
OMPA'NION [co von, Fr. compagno, It. campagne ag; 
of con, with, and 3 a village, 2 4. one of the fine 4, 
or rather of con and panis, Lat. bread, f. e. one who Par 
ſame bread) 1. One with whom a man frequently conve 
It differs from friend, as acquaintance from confidence. 
No ſweet companion near with whom to mourn. 


— u, ſcuſ 8 
2. A familiar term of contempt, a fellow. 1 Epop Lol, 


under j15 


ſtructure, compagirali 
Spenſer. 4 
The org 

Ray. 
7 tec 


takes 0 
rles. 


ther and companion in labour. Phil. | | 
the who has a wolf for bie Cour anion mult carry 8 dos 


„„ 
It. Chi 5 il lupo per compagrn porti il cane fatto il nan dc d. 
The meaning o on l 


to 
this proverb is, that he who 8 © bg p 
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muon of the Garter, a knight of that noble order. CompaRriox of ' Ideas, is an aft of the mind, by which it chm- 

— nt. [of pee Sociable, fit for od fellowſhip, pares its ideas one with another, as to extent, degree, time, place; 
cable He had a more companionable wit, and ſwayed more and other circumſtances. 1 3 . 

w_ the fellows. Clarendon. . | _ Compart5on [with rhetoricians] a ſimile, an illuftration by fimi- 

vun [of companionable] ſociably. litude. Compariſons differ from ſimilitudes only. in this, that com- 


, of companion] 1. Company, train. ariſons are the more warm of the two. Note, That in compariſons 

nf,, — * cath horſe, mc | Nis not neceſſary that there he an exact agreement Hy ah the 

F All of companionſhip. Shakeſpeare. parts of a compariſon, and the ſubje& that is treated of; for ſeve- 
2. The being of the ſame company, aſſociation. ral things are taken in for no other reaſon; but to render the compa- 
= It ſhall hold companion/bip in peace riſon more lively. . 5 5 | 
With honour, as in war. Shakeſpeare. . ComPar150Nn [in grammar] is the varying the ſenſe of an adjec- 


3 / haonie, Fr. compagnia, It. compannia, Sp. companhia, tive, with reſpect to degree, thus, high, higher, higheſt, which ars 
E. * . AT together in the fime place, or the three degrees of compariſon of this word. 


= - deſign, a body of men. CoMPARISON Parallel, the relation of two perſons or things conſi- 
I with the _— his K along with him. Shakeſpeare. dered as oppoſed or ſet before each other; ir order to find out whercin 
. An aſſembly or meeting of perſons for entertainment of each o- they agree or differ. . 
* | her, A crowd is not company. Bacon, 3. Perſons conſidered as aſ- To Cour ART [ compdrtir, Fr. of con and partior, Lat.] to mark out 


embled for converſation, or as being capable thereof 3 as, there was any general deſign into parts. The caſting and comparting of the 
deal of good company. 4. The ftate of a companion, fellowſhip. whole work. Wotton, 8. ” 5 5 
ne did not think he lived, when he was not in company with his be- ComPa RTIMENT, or Coura RTMENT (Fr. compartimento, It. com- 
ored Balſora. Guardian. 5. A ſociety or body corporate, a number partimzento, Sp. with architects] a proportionable diviſion in a build- 
bt perlo ns united for the execution of any thing, a band. Shakeſ. ing; a particular ſ uare, or ſome device marked out in ſome orna- 
ere was an actor, when there were ſeven companies of players in mental part of a e | WE. | 
Wn. Dennis. 6. United by ſome charter. The firſt who incorpo- CoMPARTIMENT, or COMPARTMENT [in gardening]. a bed, bor- 
ed the ſeveral trades of Rome into companies, with their particular der or knot ; a gu compoſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed 
WE rivileges. 4rbuthrot. | 44 with ſymmetry to adorn a parterre, Sc. | ; 

W Comrany [in commerce] is an aſſociation of ſeveral merchants, | CoMPARTIMENTS [in heraldry] are partitions, as alſo quarterings 
.. who unite in one common intereſt, and contribute by their coun- of the eſcutcheon, according to the number of coats that are to be in 
. Ec. to carry on ſome! profitable trade. ; it, or the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the arms of ſeveral fa- 
WS Comraxy [in military affairs] a body of ſoldiers commanded by milies are borne altogether by one, either on account of marriages; 
captain, a ſubdiviſion of a regiment. Every captain brought or otherwiſe, See ParTY. Es : | SOLD 
dee ſo many in his company as was expected. Knolles. CoMPaRTIMENT [with painters] 1. A regular, orderly diſpoſition 
WS [dependent Company, a company of foot, or troop of horſe, not of agreeable figures about any picture, map, draught, &c. The 
bodied in a regiment. 5 circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, each containing a 
WS Courany in diſtreſs makes trouble leſs. | cCompleat picture. Pope. 2. Fine bindings of books are ſaid to be in 
It is good to have Comyany. in trouble. Lat. Solamen miſeris ſo- Compartiment. VP 3 ö 
babuiſſe doloris. Either as it is an eaſe to have any one to whom _ ComyarTimenT [in joinery, c.] a ſymmetrical diſpoſition of 
ee can unburthen one's mind, or as there is more opportunity of figures to adorn pannels, &c. the ſquares of a cieling, &c. | 
aſement to divert one's ſorrow in company than in ſolitude ; and CoMPAR'TIMENT of Tiles, an arrangement of white and red tiles, 
ne think they find a comfort in comparing notes, as the ſaying is, varniſhed for the decoration of a roof. 


Bd cnumerating one another's woes, though it generally makes them ComearT1'TION [from compart; in architecture] 1. The act of 
e more pungent. comparting or dividing. Their amphitheatres needed no compartit:- 
WS Keep good Comrany, and you ſhall be of the number, ons. Wotton. 2. The uſeful and gracetul diſtribution of the whole 
. gate a les bulnos, y ſeras uno dellos. And vice werſa, ſee Cou- ground: plot of a building, into rooms of reception or entertainment, 
WWon:carion. | office, &c. 3. Any ſeparate part. 5 | | | 
To Courany, verb ac. [from the ſubſt.] to attend or accompa- To Compass [compaſſer, Fr. compaſſare, It. paſſibus metiri, Lat.] 
=. Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. | 1. To ſurround, to environ. Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him 


Lo Couraxv, verb neut. to keep company, to aſſociate one's ſelf around. Dryden, 2. To walk round any thing. Old Chorineus 
With. I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Corinthians, compaſs' & thrice the crew. Dryden. 3. To beſiege. Thine enemies 
. bear Company, or To keep Company. 1. To accompany, to be ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs thee round, and keep thee 
companion to. 2. To keep company; to frequent houſes of entertain- In on every ſide. St. Luke. 4. To graſp, to incloſe in the arms. 5. To 
ent. 3. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. Why ſhould he call her whore? 9585 or bring about or to pals, ow can you hope to compajs your 
Who keeps her company ? Shakeſpeare. eſigns? Denham. 6. In law, to take meaſures preparatory to any 
Cora ſraBle [Fr. and Sp. comparable, It. comparabilis, Lat.] thing, to contrive or. plot. . | 
Wat may be compared, like, worthy to contend for preference. There ComPA'RTMENT, the ſame with COMPARTIMENT. 
V blefling,comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet friend. Addiſon. CO MPass [from the verb] 1. A circle, round. 
WComra'kABLENESS, the being comparable to. This day I breathed firſt, time is come round, 
ICoura'RaBLY, [of ere in compariſon to, in a manner wor- And where J did begin, there ſhall I end, 
o be compared. . My life is run its compaſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Coura'RATEs [with logicians] things compared one with another; 2. Extent, reach, graſp; as, the compaſs of any man's power. 3. 
the life of man is like a leaf. ; « Space, room, limits. Within the compaſs of one year. Atterbury, 
OMPA'RATIVE [ comparatif, Fr, comparativo, It. and Sp. of com- 4: 1 he extent of a thing round about, or on all ſides. 5. Encloſure, 
ativus, Lat.] 1. Eſtimated by, not abſolute. or poſitive; as, a circumference. Th'imperial palace, compaſs huge. Milton. 6. A 
jarative good. 2. Having the power of comparing different departure from the right line; as, to fetch a compaſs' round a place. 
gs; as, the comparative faculty notes it. Glanwille. - 7- Moderate ſpace, due limits; as, to ſpeak within compoſe. 8, The 
CouraRaTIvE Degree [in grammar] the middle degree of com- power of the voice to expreſs the muſical notes. Sound me from my 
ſon ; as, better is the middle degree between good and be/?. loweſt note to the top of my compaſs. Shake/peare. 5 The inſtrument 


OMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of it that conſiders the With which circles are drawn. Seldom uſed in, the ſingular. See 
be parts of d7ferent animals, with relation to the different ſtruc- CompyassEs, | | 
and formation, which is moſt ſuited to the manner of living, and ComPass Callipers [with gunners] is an inſtrument for the diſpart- 
neceſſities of every creature. 7 5 | ing a piece of ordnance. It reſembles two ſemicircles, having & 
OMPARATIVELY [of comparative] in. compariſon, not poſitively handle and a joint like a pair of compaſſes; but the points are blunt, 
or evil. Comparatively, and not poſitively or ſimply. Bacon. and may be opened at pleaſure. 

ouex'e [from the verb] 1. State of being compared, compa- Compass, or Mariners Compass [compas, Fr. com 


State 0 72 Port. com- 
In ; by. rt compare. 2. Simile, illuſtration by compariſon. pas, Du. compaſz, Ger. and Su.] is an inftrument of great uſe in di- 
eir rhimes, | 


; | alling, navigation, ſurveying, and ſeveral other parts of the mathe- 
Full of proteſt, and oath, and big compare, + | matics, It conſiſts of a circle drawn on a round piece of paſtboard, 
Want fimilies. Shakeſpeare. by which is called the fly; this circle is divided into four quadrants, 
„ SOMPARE [ comparer, Fr, comparar, Sp. comparare, It. compar, which repreſent the four principal points or cardinal winds, eaſt, 
"ty To examine one thing by another, to make one thing the weſt; north, and ſouth, — each of theſe quadrants or quarters are 
* another. To compare one, two, and three, to fix. Locke. again ſubdivided into eight other equal parts, which in all make 3a 
r with o before the thing brought for illuſtration. So- pany of the compaſs, called rhumbs. This card or paſteboard hangs 
8 ple unte the ſea, and orators and counſellors to horizontally on a pin ſet upright, and under it is fixed a needle or 
5 nw, . at the ſea would be calm and quiet, if the winds jron wire, touched with a ſoadſtone, which keeps the fly or point of 
8 8 Bacon. 3. When two perſons or things are com- the north pole always towards the north, and by that means directs 
"ha — the relative proportion of any quality, with is uſed the ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her courſe. See the pgure of 


Staken as a meaſure. the mariner's compaſs, Plate V. Fig. . | 
— 18 4.25 „„ N Meridional Cou pass, is the common compaſs before deſcribed. 
Spenſer uſes things 7th greateſt. Milton. Dari Comreass, is the ſame as the other; but that the fly has the 
obtain. the verb fo compare, after the Latin, compare, to get, ints marked with black and white, without any other colours, aad 


8 tack = 4 2 —4 is ſo called, becauſe moſt convenient for ſteering by candle. light. 


o fill h ; N Beam Coupassks, a mathematical inſtrument made of wood of 

Covey atgo F., bag and riches to compare. Spenſer, braſs, with fliding ſockets, to carry feveral ſhifting points, in order 

unaratio Lal neben, Fr.  comparazione, It. racion, Sp. to draw circles with very long radit, of uſe in large projections, an4 
(mbar; . 


Shoe 1. The act of comparing. Our author ſaves me for drawing the furniture on wall-dials. | ; 
ef re — * Dryden. 2. Proportion, reſemblance, Hair Courassks, compaſſes ſo contrived on the inſide, as to take 
being compared. Good and evil lies mach an extent to a hair's breadth. | 


3- Comparative eſtimate, Miſerably unpeo- German Cour assRs, thoſe whole legs are a little bent outwards to- 


at it once was. Addiſon. - wards the top, ſo that when ſhut, the points only meet. . 
ar wa ag So anisone are odious. Wl Spring — are dividers 5 of hardened ſteel, the head 
17 in to 


the Fr ons to make compariſons, without ſaying arched, which by its ſpring opens the compaſſes, the 1G png 


Ve detter avoid 1485 of one or other party; and therefore directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, and 

Parit, And The Lat. fay, as we, Omnis comparatio odi- other, worked with a nut. — | 

nergleichung gebieret wider- eg Courasses, compaſſes for the triſeQing of angles geo- 
metrically. | | | 


Germ. Alle 


5 U ö Co- 


Cour ass Dial, à ſmall pocket dial, ſhewing the hour of the day CoMPERENDINA'TION [ comperendinatio, Lat.] a deferring FR 
by the direCtion of a touch'd needle.. = TW mung, or putting off from day to day . Fins 
ComPass Surveying. See SURVEYING, + 55 COMPERE mannes [ comperendinus, Lat.] prolonged, deferred 
Pair of Coupassks [compaſe, Fr. and Sp. compaſſo, It.] an inſtru- Courkxro'niun, Lat. [in civil law] a judicial inqueſt mae 
ment for drawing circles, Gc. In this ſenſe it has no ſingular number. the commiſſioners or delegates, to find out or relate the truth Hen 

Draught Cour assks, a pair of compaſſes, with ſeveral moveable Co MPETENCE, or Co MPETENCY [ competence, Fr. competenza | 
points uſed in making fine draughts or maps, charts, Ic. alſo in comperencia, Sp. of competentia, Lat.) 1. Such a uantity of , 
architecture, dialling, fortification, &c. ting as is ſufficient. 2. Such fortune, as without uperfluits . 

Fly of the Conyass, is the round piece of paſteboard (called alſo {wers the neceſſities of life; as, competency of eſtate; or, comp 


the card) on which the points of the compaſs are drawn. ; tence of learning, Ee. _ 
ComPassEs of Proportion, an inſtrument for drawing lines and cir- Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
cles into proportional parts at the opening, uſed in the reducing or Lie in three words, health, peace, and compereye, p 1 


enlarging of maps. | | CoMPETENCE [in law] the power or capacity of a juds; 
| Variation Cone 58, is a compaſs, the uſe of which is to ſhew how for taking cognizance of a matter. bal. 
much the common compaſs varies from the exact points of north and Co'mysTENT [Fr. competente, It. and Sp. of compete, La) 
ſouth. | Suitable, adequate. The diſtance muſt be competent. Bacon. 1.1 ; 
|  ComPass Saw, the name of a ſaw. It ſhould not have its teeth per for the purpoſe, without defect or ſuperfluity. We uſe then « 
ſet, as other ſaws have; but the edge of it ſhould be made ſo broad, to ſomewhat leſs than is competent. Hooker, 3. Reaſonable, noch 
and the back ſo thin, that it may eaſily follow the broad edge, with- rate. A competent number of the old being read, the new raul 
out having its teeth ſet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other ſucceed. Hvoker. 4. Duly qualified. Let us conſider how 22 
compaſs kerf; and therefore the edge muſt be made broad, and the we are for the office. Government of the Tongue, 5. Confiften wit 
back thin, that the back may have a wider kerf to turn in. Moæon. incident to. This privilege is not competent to any finite big 
Compya'sston [Fr. and Sp. compaſſione, It. compaixam, Port. of Locke. | | | 
eompaſſio, of con and patior, Lat, to ſuffer] fellow-fecling, pity for Co MPETENTLY. 1. Reafonably, moderately, without defef g 
the ſufferings of others, mercy. Apt to be moved with compaſſion for ſuperfluity. Some places require men competently endowed, With, 
thoſe misfortunes or infirmities. Aadiſon. 2. Adequately, properly ; as, competently Funde 
To Cour ass ion [from the ſubſt.] to pity, to compaſſionate. A CoM'PETENTREsS [of competentio, Lat.] ſufficientneſs, &. 
word ſeldom uſed ; but is found in Shakeſpeare. | ComPE'TiBLE fof competo, Lat. for this word, a corrupt orthogn, 
Compya'ss10naTE [of compaſſion] apt or inclined to compaſſion z phy has introduced compatible.) Suitable, agreeable to, It is no; 
as, tender and compaſſionate. petible with the grace of God to incline any man to do evil. H 
To ComPass10nATE,:- to take pity, or have compaſſion of, to com- Properties not competivic to body. Glanville. | 


miſerate. Compaſſionates my pains and pities me. Adaiſon.  Compr'r IBLENESS, [of competible ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, 
ComPa'ss10NATELY, mercifully, with compaſſion. Leſs compaſſio- ComreT1'T10N [of con and petitio, Lat.] 1. A rivalſhip, a canrakuy | 

nately reduced and excuſed. Clarendon. = or ſuing for an office, conteſt. The competition of both houſe, Js ch ſide 
Comra'ss10NATENEss [of compaſſionate] fellow-feeling, &c. con. 2. Claim of more than one to the ſame thing; ancient) ii II. Fig. 
ComPaTE'RNITY [of con and paternitas, of pater, Lat. a father. ] to, Competition to the crown. Bacon. 3. Now with fir, Ther Cour. 

Goſſipied or con paternity, By the canon law, is a ſpiritual affinity : no competition but for the ſecond place. Dryden. = 208 

and a juror that was goſſip to either of the parties, might in former Cours TITOR [competiteur, Fr. competitore, It. cent dr, $. d Cour. 

times have been . as not indifferent. Davies. competitor, e 1. One who ſues for the ſame thing that jWͥ Scop ler 
ComPATIBILITY. ee CoMPATIBLENESS. does 8 with or efore the thing claimed. Cicereus and Scipio Wire C F dete m 
Comya'T131E [Fr. and Sp. compatibilis, Lat. corrupted by an competitors for the office of prætor. Tathy. 2. It had ancienth almoſt 


To Com 


unſſcilful compliance with pronunciation from comperibli, of competo, Mechemetes, competitor of the kingdom. Knollen. 3. In Shakeſyea 
mes, Com 


Lat. to ſuit, to agree. Competible is found in good writers, and ought it ſeems to ſigniſy only an opponent. 


always to be uſed. Johyſon.] 1. That can agree, that can ſuit, or The Guildfords are in arms, OMPLE' 
be fit. A good compatible to an intellectual nature. Hale. 2. Or And every hour more competitors | ET Thr 
conſiſt with another thing, agreeable. Qualities by nature the moſt Flock to the rebels. | KOMPLE” 
compatible. Broome. CoMpILA Io [Fr. compilazione, It. copilacion, Sp. cnjilatin, d BE it, . 
CoMPA'TIBLENESS, or Courar LIT [of compatible, compatibi- compilo, Lat.] 1. A collection from various authors. 2. A icyin Cours“ 
Jite, Fr. compatibilità, It.] agreement, ör conſiſtency with any thing u 3 e Since the time of the compilatiem of the nab * N 
elſe. 1 vard, 0 
' Comyea'TiBLY [of compatible] agreeably, ſuitably. To Couri'“LE [compiler, Fr. ilare, It. compils, Lat. chili, f ance. 2, 
ComPaA'TIENT See Li. lager together. 1. To collect or gather from — authors, to amaſ or ben fn thei 
. Compa'TrIOT [ compatriote, Fr. compatriota, It. Sp. and Lat.] a ther. 8. To write, to compoſe. The face of ſea and land is dt S, 0 The 1 
fellow-citizen, or one of the ſame country. 7 \; fame that it was when thoſe accounts were compiled. Il o, MPLEY, 
Court'ts [compere, Fr. compare, It. compddre, Sp. of compar, Lat.] To contain, to comprize. Now obſolete. =. not ſing 
1. A goſlip, a godfather. 2. A companion, a fellow, an equal. So long a race as I have run 56 3 4 
| Seloſtrs | | Thro' fairy land, which thoſe ſix books compile. Siu. 
That monarch's harneſs'd to his chariot yok'd, Comer'LEmENT {of compile] the act of piling together. 10 ah F 
Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers encouraged to aſſay how I could build a man, for there is a nos vp ed c 
Laſh'd furiouſly. F. Philips. well as a natural compilement. Wotton. ) nM 
To Comyetr [from the ſubſt.] to mate, to equal. CouriLxxR [of compile] he that compiles or collects Sone da telle 8 
In my right, | experiments into titles and tables, thoſe we call compilers. hib. 3 3 
By me Inveſted, he compeers the beſt. Shakeſpeare. CoMPITAL1'TIa, Lat. feaſts held among the ancient Romats 1 Be ad 8 
Courz'lex, a city of France, ſituated on the river Oyſe, about honour of the /ares. weeds Cos 
- 45 miles north-weſt of Paris. CoMPLA'CEXCE, or CoMPLAa'CENCY [compracenta, It op OMPLEX P, 
To Cour x' [compeler, Sp. of compello, Lat.] 1. To force, or con- Sp. of complacentia, low Lat.] 1. The act of taking delgt u: 10 b terms cor 
ſtrain, to do ſome act; as, to compel us to eat, to compel us to be hap- ſatisfaction. Others proclaim the infirmities of a geit m — 
Py. 2. To take any thing by force. = ſatisfaction and complacency. Addiſon. 2. The cauſe of pleat! Four Ex, fa 
Commiſſions, which compel from each | | O thou, | f bs the what, 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. My ſole complacence, Milton. wy golpel. Spu 
 Compye'tLaBLE [from compel] that may be forced. 3. Civility, complaiſance, ſoftneſs of manners. Rudenels MeL/xED 
\ ComPELLa'TiONn [compellatio, of compello, Lat.] a calling by name, of complacency. Clarendon. 555 He 
a friendly falutation ; as, the compe/lation of father, which our Sa- ConmPLa'cenT [complacens, Lat.] civil, affable. FX ö 
viour firſt taught. Dupga. | - ComPLaA'CENTNESS [of complacent] quality of being 1 
' ComPE LLER [of compel] one that compels or forces. To ComPLai'x, verb nent. [complaindre, O. Fr. plaindrt, I Mlogyſtic fo 
* Co'urenD [compendium, Lat.] abridgment, ſummary. Abſtract complangere, It.] 1. To make complaint, to bewail, to make 07 F | body, * 
diſcourſes into brief compends. Watts. 1 5 mention With ſorrow or reſentment ; having of before the 120 all the > 
| ComPenDia'riovus [campendiarius, Lat.] brief, ſhort, abridged. ſorrow. Do not all men complain of the great i norance | | conſtitution 
- Comyendio's1TY [compendiofitas, Lat.] compendiouſneſs. kind ? Burnet. 2. Sometimes with for. Wherefore oth . ö 


ComPe'nDious [ compendieſo, It. and Sp. of compendioſus, Lat.] brief, man cenplain, a man fer the puniſhment of his fins. Lamon 
ſhort, very conciſe, near, by which time is faved ; as, compendious z To inform againſt, You'll complain of me to dhe 
and expeditious ways. bakeſpeare. ws 11 

Comye'nprousLY [of compendious] briefly, conciſely. The ſub- To Conran, verb act. [This ſenſe is rare, and pad 
ſtance of chriſtian belief compendio»/ly drawn into few and ſhort ar. very 22 Jobnſon] to lament, to deplore. - | 
ticles. Hecker. | . Ganfride, who couldſt ſo well in rhime complai 


Comryr'tprousness [| compendiofitas, Lat.] a being brief or ſhort. -  »» The death of Richard, with an arrow ſlain. 
Courk'xDiux, pup abridgment, a ſummary. A ſhort ſyſ- ComMeLarnanT [complaignant,. L. Fr.] one who make FE. 
tem or compendium of a ſcience. Watts. | | complaint, a plaintiff at law, Eager complainants | 
Comyt'nsaBLE [of compenſate] capable of being recompenſed or Collier. e | ums I, 
made amends for. | . CompLarnzs [of tomplain}] one who complains or m 10! n 
To Comye'xsaTu [ compenſer, Fr. compenſave, It. compensar, Sp. of lips is a complainer, and complainers never ſucceed at court, 

compenſatum, ſup:* of compenſs, Lat.] to recompenſe or make amends do. S,. 7 1 eehte 
for. The pleaſares of life do not ccmpenſate the miſeries. Prior. ComPLat'nr | [cemplainte, Fr.] 1. Lamentation, rep. Y (bjefs 


Cours“ To [Fr. compenſazione, It. of compenſatio, Lat.] the act pains or injuries; as, a cauſe of complaint. 2. The can t yi 
of making amends for a good turn, a 7 To make com- complains, grief. The poverty of 2 3 es 1 


penſation of his ſervice in the wars, he e a parliament. Bacon. Swift. ''3. Am — complaint 
Coupr'x5aT1VE [compenjativus, Lat.] pertaining to recompence Arbuthnot. 4. Remonſtrande againſt, information * 

er emen thit which ese FR | Pull of vexation come I with combi 

_ Compg'nsaTiVEnEss [of compenſative, Lat.] fitneſs or readineſs to Againſt my child; Shakeſpeare. blieing carriage? 

make amends, t. N | '  ComPLarsa'nes, Fr. a pleaſing behavicur or obig c obe 


To Cours vH [compenſo, Lat.] to compenſate, to recompence, to courteous compliance or ſubmiſſion' to the judgment of Doi. 


be equivalent to: T weight of the quickſilver doth-not compenſs att of flattery. Her death is but incomplaiſence to her © 

the weight of a ſtone, Bacon. | 2 CompLarsa'nr, Fr. of an obliging humour, cini e 
To ComPerg NDINATE e eee ſup. of comperendino, Scarce to wiſe Peter, complaiſant enough. Pope. , 

Lat.] to delay, to put off from day to day. XIE | 


= 


COM. 


Varuy [of complaiſent] civilly, courteoully. Complaiſently 


Cours 


M 0 hate. P ope. PR 
epd to all 1 . fof complai the ſame as complaiſance. 
ba 2 88 'of con and planus, Lat.] 


WS To Court KATE, 
4 to reduce to 
—W , AT. See COMPLETE. 2 | RY LEN 
6, ur [complemento, It. cumplimiento, Sp. of complementum, 
Wy > 112 aft of ll up or perfecting that which wants fulneſs, com- 
. — by We add it as a complement, which fully perfecteth whatſoever 
n, de defective in the reſt. Hooker. 2: The number of which the 
3 by le amounts to, a complete ſett, full proviſion. His complement of 
nes and total war. Prior. 3. Adſeititibus circumſtances ; appenda- 
es,, parts not * ornamental. Garniſh'd and deck'd in mo: 
Ig ent. Shakeſpeare. : 
4 3 MENT. [in heraldry] ſignifies all the full moon. 5 
cCourizuENT of Altitude [with aſtronomers] the diſtance of a ſtar 
om the zenith, or the arch that is comprehended between the place 
ea ſtar above the horizon and the zenith. 6 WES 
WE CourLtMENT of an Angle, or COMPLEMENT of an Arch [in geo- 
euy is fo much as that angle or arch wants of go degrees to make 
its quadrant, | | "Iu 
1 e EMENT of the Courſe [in navigation] is what the angle of the 
Warſe wants of 90 degrees, or 8 points, which make a quarter of the 
np. | 
| Ncburizuzur of the Courtin [in fortification] is that part of the 
ent, which being wanting is the demigorge, or the remainder of 
e courtin after the flank is taken away, to the angle of this gorge. 
WS ComPLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the remainder of the line of 
eence, after the angle of the flank is taken away. | 
WS 4rithmetical COMPLEMENT of 4 Logarithm, is what the logarithm 
Wants of 100000000. SIS | 
BS ComeLements [in a parallelo ] are the two leſſer parallelo- 
as A and B, which are made by driving two right lines parallel to 
n ſide of the figure thro” a given point in the diagonal. See Plate 
Wl. Fig. 1. C | 
x a [of complement] of or pertaining to the comple- 
gent. 
Courrz“ TE, or COMPLEAT [complete, Fr. compito, It. cumplido, Sp. 
eompletus, Lat.] 1. Perfect, full, without defects. Thou great and 
oiete man. Shakeſpeare. 2. Finiſhed, ended. This courſe of va- 
almoſt complete. Prior. „ 1 
Wo Comrle'Te [from the agj.] to perfect, to finiſh. To town he 
Pes, completes the nation's hope. Pope. = 
oMPLE'TELY, perfectly, full). LED 
a Thro' ſpace of matter fo completely full. Blackmore. 
CoMPLE'TEMENT, Fr. the act of completing, completion. Dryden 
s it. | 
WCoPLE'TENESS [of complete] rf v fulneſs, the ſtate of be- 
Complete. The completeneſi of any ſubject. Warts. 
ourrs“riox [of complete} 1. An accompliſhing, a fulfilling a per- 
aance. 2. State of being completed or fulfilled. I he divine predictions 
ing cheir completion in Chriſt. South. 3. Utmoſt height, perfect 
The utmoſt cempletion of a character. Pope. 
0 MPLEX, adj. [Fr. complexus, Lat.] compound, having many 
1 , not ſingle. ; 2 i | 
ourrxx Difeaſes, diſtempers that cannot be ſeparated, as a pleu- 
and fever. . 85 
PLEX Ideas, or ComPLex Terms [with logicians] are ideas 
pound ed or conſiſting of ſeveral fimple or ſingle ones, which are 
kd incomplex. Hoe . 
{ ComeLEx Perſon 9 ſome modern divines] is a compound of 
intelligent agents, by a moſt abſtruſe and inexplicable kind of 
In made to conſtitute one perſon. If the reader defires to ſee what 
us and other ancient writers thought on this head, he may conſult 
words CERINTHIANs, Diuz#R1TEs, and ORkicenisnm. 
ouPLEX Propofition [with logicians] is that which has at leaſt one 
| terms complex, or ſuch an one as contains ſeveral members, as 
al propoſitions. | 
LouPLEX, Jab. [complexum, Lat.] the ſum or whole. Compre- 
is the whole complex of the bleſſings and privileges exhibited by 
goſpel. South. | 
OMPLE'XEDNESS* [of complex] complication, compound ſtate or 
re, Complexednedueſi d W 1 
OPLE'X10n [Fr. and Sp. complefrone, It. complexio, Lat.] 1. The 
dlution of one thing in another. The complexion does not U to 
hllogyſtic form. Watte. 2. The colour of the external parts of 
| body, the colour of the face. If I write on a black man, I run 
© all the eminent perſons of that e x Addiſon. 2. The na- 
1 conſtitution or temperature of the „according to the various 
. 


an even ſurface. R uſes it. 


enen of the four medical humours, as ſanguine, 
mt 232 as, — 7 a ſanguine complexion. 
E XIONAL [from complexion] of or pertaining to the < 
= Complexional e Brown. 8 * 
E XIONALLY, adv. [of TL: ) rdi 
Peron Brown bf Yor ee e 
"LEXLY [from complex] in a complex manner, not ſimpl 
WPLE'XNEss ['of complex] the ſtate of being compou d G 
a, ſtate o Cane —— * 
rk xio, or COMPL1CA'T10, Lat. a rhetori vhich i 
a = fimploce, which ſee. ; 3 ann 
n, a [from complex] the complication of one thing with 


rk nus, or Pax CoMPLE'XUM [with anatomiſts] a 
* B Xl | a muſcle of 
Nr ich ſerves to move it backwards, called „e 
2 \[from comply, complaiſance, Fr, compiatenxa, It.] 1. 
lA newn?? 2s or yielding to any deſire or demand; ſubmiſ- 
L to field to bm with our deſire. Locke. 2. A diſpoſi- 
, omers, A man of few words and great compliance. 
WLUAxe [ : . 8 
Nag a Ms — 1 Complying or yielding to. 
Canptiltnm . I | Milton, | | 


S O M 


To Co' urs 1caTE [com liguer, Fr. complicatum, ſup. of complicdy 
Lat.] 1. To entangle one with another, to fold or wrap up together. The 


diſeaſe is complicated with other diſeaſes. Arbuthnor, 2. Jo unite by 

involution of parts one in another. Cemplicate and diſpoſe them after 

the manner requiſite to make them ſtick, Boyle. 3. To form by com- 

_ plication, to form by the union of ſeveral parts into one integral. A 
may, an army, the univerſe are complicated of various ſimple ideas. 
cke. . % 

Courricarz, adj. [from the verb] compounded of a miltitude 

of parts. A complicate piece wrought by Titian. Warts. = 

CoMPLICA'TEDNESS, or COMPLICA'TENESsS [of complicated] ſtate of 
being complicated. Every ſeveral object is full of ſubdivided multipli- 
city, and complicateneſi. Pale os 

COMPLICA'TION Fr. complicacion, Sp. of complicatio, Lat.] 1. Act 
of involving one thing in another. 2. The ſtate of being ſo involved. 
Full of perplexity and complications. Wilkins. 3. A mixture, collec- 
tion or maſs of things joined together. A complication of ideas. 
Watts. | | | | , | | 

Courier of Diſeaſes [with phyſicians) à collection of ſeveral 
diſtempers that ſeize on the body at the ſam: time, eſpecially if they 
depend one upon another. | | 

Co'meLtce [Fr. It. and Sp. of complicis, gen. of complex, low Lat. 
an aſſociate] a partner or affociate in an ill action, an accomplice. 
The rebels and their complices. Shakeſpeare. 2 

Courrr'zx [of comply] one of eaſy and ready compliarce. 

Co'MPLIMENT; kind « obliging words and expreſſions, with other ct- 
vilities in behaviour. Compliment is uſually underſtood to include ſome 
3 and to mean lefs than it declares. Lowly feigning was cat- 
led compliment. Shakeſpeare. ny | 5 

Hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandiſn flatteries. Milton. 3 

To ComPLimenT 1 Fr. complimentare, It. cumplimen- 
tear, Sp.] to uſe compliments to a perſon, to ſooth, to flatter, It was 
not to compliment a ſociety ſo much above flattery. Glarwille: 

CoMPLIME'NTAL [of compliment] of or pettaining to compliments. 

CoMPLIME'NTALLY [of complimental] in the matiner of a compli- 
ment. Spoken artfully and cemplimentally. Broome. © _—_ 

Co'MPLIMENTER [of compliment] one that compliments or flatters: 

Co'mPLINne [compline, Fr. compiete, It. compietas, Sp. completinum; 
low Lat.] the laſt or evening prayers, by which the ſervice of the day 
is completed. | | | 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, | 
Their peny maſſes and their comp/ines meet. Spenſer. . 

To ComrLo'rE [complore, Lat.] to bewail, to weep together. 

To Couyro'r ſcomploter, Fr.] to plot together, to conſpire, to com- 
bine in ſome ſecret deſign, generally criminal. Comploring together, 
and contriving a new ſcene of miſeries to the Trojans. Pope. 

A Courror [Fr. completum, for complexum, low Lat. Menage] 2 
plot, conſpiracy or combination in ſome ſecret crime. I know their 
complot is to have my life. Shakeſpeare. * | = 

ComPLo'TTER [of complot] one who complots, a conſpirator. 

Complotter in the horrid deed. Dryden and Lee. 5 

To Cour! [probably either of cemplaco, Lat. to appeaſe; or com- 
plaire, Fr. to humour, according to Skinner; but probably it came 
from complier, to bend to: plier is ſtill in uſe. Fohn/on] to yield or ſub- 
mit to, to ſuit with. It has with before perſons as well as things. 
He made his wiſh v his eſtate comply. Prior. | | : 

g [in heraldry] ſignifies compounded, and is alſo called 
0D0RE. a : 
: Couro'x Nr [ccmponens, Lat.] compoſing or making vp, conſti- 
twtings as, component parts, parts that make up or compoſe the 
whole. | | | 

To Couro'a r, verb neut. [compcrto, of con, and porto, to carry to- 
gether, comporter, Fr. comportare, It. comportdr, Sp.] to agree, to ſuit; 
followed by with. It does not comport with the nature of time. Hol- 


der. | | 
A Galliciſm not 


To Courox r, verb act. to bear, to endure. 
adopted among us. 
The male-contented fort, 
That never can the perfect ſtate comport. Daniel. 2 8 
Courox r [from the ver ] behaviour, manner of acting and look 
ing. I know them well, and mark'd their rude comport. Dryden. 
p Comyro'R TABLE [of comport] conſiſtent, not contradictory. Wotton 
uſes it. 
Couro'RTANCE [of comport] behaviour, geſture of ctremony. 
Goodly comportance each to other bear. Spenſer. © 
CoMPo'RTMENT [| comportement, Fr. portamento, It. comportaciòn, Sp. 
carriage, demeanour, behaviour, Sc. Serious and devout com- 
portment on ſuch ſolemn occaſions. Adaifor. 5 
To be Co uros Mentis, Lat. to be in ones right mind, having a 
ſound gind, not delirious. , : | 
To Comyo'st [ compoſer, Fr. comporre, It. componer, Sp. c tum, 
ſup. of compono, of con, and pono, Lt place] 1: To Ae wins 
by a, of a whole. | 
orrow'd gold compos'd | 
The calfin Oreb., _ Milton. | — 
2. To appeaſe or quiet. All his fears would be compos'd. Carenabn. 
3. To adjuſt or ſettle the mind by freeing it from diſturbance. The 
mind thus diſquieted, may not be able to compoſe and ſettle itſelf to 
prayer. Duppa. + To place any thing in its proper form. 
Ihn a peaceful grave my corps compoſe. — 
To compound or make up, to form a maſs by joining different 
K — Teal ought to be comipo/ed. of all pious affections. 
Sprat. 5. To put together a ſentence or diſcourſe, ords which the 
ſon of God himſelf hath'comper'd. Hooker, ; = 
To Comross [as printers] to ſet the letters or characters in order, 
according to the original copy. | | | 
To Couross [in muſic] to make or ſet tunes, airs, &c 
Difference, is to make it up, to bring to agreement, 


_ To Couros a 
Manners, &c, is to regulate and make chem or- 


* 


to adjuſt, to ſettle. 
To Comross ones 


derly. | "I 1 
| Cours; fart. {fron compoſe] calm, ferions, ſedate. | 


7 * 
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The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſat, 
Compo d his poſture, and his look ſedate. Pope. 8 
Couroskb Baſtion [in fortification] is when the two ſides of the in- 


ner polygon are very une qual, which makes the gorges alſo very une- 


ual. | 
x Comyo'stDLy [of compoſed] with a quiet mind, ſedately. 
Walking compo/edly without a hat. Clarendon. _ 
Compo'seDness [of compoſed] quietneſs of mind, &c. Fixedneſs 
and compoſedne/s of humour. Norris. | ; ; 
Comeo'ser [of compoſe] 1. An author, a writer. Able writers 
and compoſers. Milton. 2. He that adapts the muſic to words, or 
forms a tune. Ludovico, a moſt judicious and ſweet compoſer. Peacham. 
Comeo's1TE [ compoſe, Fr. compoſio, It. computſlo, Sp. compoſitus, Lat.] 
compounded. | > Rl 
| ComporrrE Order Fo architecture] the ;th order, whoſe capital is 
compoſed out of the other orders. | 
Comeo'siTEs [in pharmacy] medicines compounded of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ones, as eleQuaries, tinctures, ſyrups, Ee. 
| Comyo's1TE Number [with arithmeticians] a compound number, 
ora number which may be divided by ſome number leis than the com- 
poſite itſelf, but greater than unity, as 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, Cc. 
Couros 1110 [Fr. compoſizione, It. compoſicion, Sp. of compoſitio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into complication, oppoſed to 
' analyſis or ſeparation of complex notions. Analyſis ought even to pre- 
cede the n of compoſition. Necoton. 2. A maſs formed by mixing 
different ingredients. Pillars of ſtone cas'd over with a compoſition like 
marble. Addi/on. 3. (In metaphyſics) is an utility that is diviſible. 
4. Written work. That divine prayer has been looked upon as a 
compoſition fit to have proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. Adaiſon. 5. 
Adjuſtment, regulation. Election of words, kompoſition of : | mal 
Ben Fohnſon. 6. Compact agreement, terms on which a difference 
is ſettled. Conſultation and compoſition between men. Hooker. 7. The 
act of diſcharging a debt by paying ſome part of the ſum; as, to 
make a compoſition with one's creditors. 8. Conſiſtency, congruity. 
There is no compeſitren in their news 
That gives them credi — _ 
Indeed they are diſproportiond. Shakeſpeare. | 
ComPos1TION of Profortion [with mathematicians] is the compa- 
ring the ſums of the antecedent and conſequent, with the conſequent 
in two equal ratjo's, as if you ſuppoſe 4:8: ; 3:6, which is expreſſed 
dy compoſition of proportion 12 is to 8:: as 9 to 6. ca 
Courosiriod [1n pharmacy] the art or act of mixing many ingre- 
dients together into a medicine; ſo as they may ſupply each other's 
defects, aſſiſt each other's virtues, or correct any ill qualities in them. 
ComrostT10N Entative, is between things of the ſame nature, e. g. 
two or more drops of water. 22 Þ 
Comyos1T1on Eſential [with ſchoolmen] is when things of different 
kinds are joined, and thus conſtitute new things or eſſences, different 
from any of the parts; and thus they ſay from the matter and form of 
wood ariſes wood, whole eſſence is very different from either of theſe 
ingredients taken ſeparately. 
| CompyosrT10N [with orators] 
diſcourſe adhering to each other. wy : 
 ComposrTroN [with logicians] is a method of reaſoning, wherem 
a perſon proceeds from ſome general ſelf-evident truth to particular and 


—_— ones. | | WE 
ourostriox [in painting] includes the invention and diſpoſition 
of the figures, the choice of attitudes, Sc. The diſpoſition in a pic- 
ture is an aſſembling of many parts: This is alſo called the compe/i1:0n, 
by which is meant the diſtribution and orderly placing of things in ge- 
neral and in particular. Dryden. 8 | 

" ComyosrTion fin commerce] a contract between an inſolvent 
debtor and his creditors, whereby they agree to accept of the part of a 
debt in compoſition for the whole, and give allowance accordingly. 

CourosiTiox [with 2 Gy hs, or the ſynthetical method, is 
the reverſe of the analytical method or reſolution. It proceeds upon 
principles that are in themſelves ſelf-evident, on definitions, poſtulates 
and axioms, and previouſly demonſtrated ſeries of propoſitions ſtep by 
ſtep, till it gives a clear knowledge of the thing to be demonſtrated. 

Courostfriox of Motion [in mechanics] is an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
directions of motion, reſulting from powers acting in different, tho 
not oppoſite lines. 

Conurostrion [with grammarians] the joining of two words toge- 
ther, or the prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, di- 
miniih, or change its ſignitication. 

Comeo'sITIVE [of compoſe] compounded, having the power of com- 
pounding. _. ; 

' Couro's1ToR [compeſiteur, Fr. compoſitare, It. edor, Sp.] one 
that compoſes, or arranges the letters in a printing-houſe, contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from the preisman, who makes the impreſſion. 
Couro'sirus [Lat. in botanic writers] ſignifies compounded, 7. e. 
when a flower conſiſts of many ſmall flowers, contained in one com- 
mon calyx, as dandelion, ſun- flower, Oc. ; 

Courossisi'Lir [of cen and poſible] capableneſs of exiſting toge- 
ther. | 5 

Comyo'ss1BLE [of con and foſfibilis, Lat.] capable of exiſting toge- 
ther. 3 

Comro'ss1BLEs [compoſibilia, Lat.] ſuch things as are compatible 
and capable of ſubſiſting together. = EI 

Co'mrosT, or Coups 1 Mtum, Lat.] a compound or mixture 
of dung, earths, c. applied by way of manure for the meliorating 
and improving of ſoils. We have variety of compoſ?s and ſoils, for 
the ms the earth fruicful. Bacon. ; 

To Couro's r [from the ſubſt.] to manure. Bacon uſes it. 

ComPo's TURE cem compoſt] ſoil, manure. 
The earth's a thief, | 
That ſeeds and breeds by a c:mpeftere fol'n 
From gen ral excrements. Shakeſpeare. © © 
CourosTE'LLa, the capital of Galitia, in Spain, remarkable for 
the devotion paid there, by pilgrims, to the relicts of St. James. 

Comro'surE [of compoſe, Eng. compoſitura, Lat.] 1. The act of 
compoſing or inditing. Forms of public compoſure. King Charles. 
mixture, combination. A compoſure of letters, i. e. 


2. gement. 2 
fach a word i5 intended to fignify ſuch a thing. Holder. 3. The 


J. To determine. 


is che proper order of the parts of the 


COM 


form ariſing from the diſpoſition of the various parts, 
In compoſure of his face 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. Cra/haw, 
4. Frame, temperament, ; 
His compoſure mult be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. SBHaleſpeare. 
5. Diſpoſition, relative adjuſtment. Buckingham ſprung . 
of congenial compoſure, to the likeneſs of our ſovereien. 
6. Compoſition, framed diſcourſe. Favourable allowances ; 
to haſty compoſures. Atterbury. 7. Compoſedneſs or calmneſz 0 at 
With ſweet auſtere compe/ure thus reply'd. Milt,, Is 
8. Agreement. ſettlement of differences. Hopes of an ha 
poſure. King Charles. | " "mM 
Frags, a carouſing or drinking together. It i; ,,, 
uſed, 
If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 
8 Her empire confuſion. J. Philips. 
our E in confectionary] ſtewed fruit, eſpecially apple; 
Plunbe, Ge nary] Pecially apples d 

Sourorz {in cookery] a particular manner of ſtewing, 

Comyo'uyD, ſubſi. ¶ compeſitus, Lat.] that which is made w 
compoſed of different parts, Man is a compound and mixture, gh 

Compound, [with grammarians} a word made of tyo t 2 
words. | | 3 

Courovnp, adj. [from the verb] 1. Formed out of may; 
dents, not ſingle ; as, compound metal, compound ſubſtances, 2 his 
ENG compoſed of two or mare words ; as, comprag ej, 

ets. 

To Courounp, verb neut. 1. To come to terms of agreement 
abating ſomething of the firſt claim; with for. They vere gal 
compound for his bare commitment to the Tower. Claren 7 1 
bargain in the lump. Compound with him by the year, Sabi 
3. To come to terms. | 5 ; 

Made all the royal ſtars recant, 
Compound, and take the covenant. Hudibra:. 
Now obſolete, 
We here deliver, | | 
Subſcrib'd by the conſul and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o' the ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakeſpeare. 

To Courouxp, verb ad?. [ comporre, It. componir, Sp. un 
Lat.] 1. To mingle many ingredients together in orc mats. 2. 1: 
make up of ſeveral ingredients, to form by uniting vous jar ice. 2, 
Such bodies as are already compunded of elementary cs, I romiſes 
z. To mingle in different poſitions, to combine. We cinro: hr! 

ingle image that did not enter thro” the fight, but we love tie pe | La 
of altering and compounding thoſe images into all the varieties dt f. Th 
ture. Aaddiſen. 4. [in grammar} To form one word fon tiv 0 ANN She 
more words. A joint and compounded name, Piſo-ligrts. , WE Courgc 
5. To compoſe by being uniced. _ | | Wutual agre 

Pomp, and all what ſtate compeunds. Shakeſpeare. Coro 
6. To adjuſt a difference by receding from the rigour af din, provin 
I would to God all ſtrifes were well cenpounded. Sta fun, Corr 

To Courouxp [in commerce] to come to an agrecmen, «1:3 WW You, 

with creditors for debts, diſch ing them by pay ing only Nr. 
Shall I, ye gods, my debts compound ? Gay. E 

ComrounD Qantities [in algebra] are ſuch as are joins pet 
by the ſigns + and „and are either expreſſed by che 4 
unequally repeated, or by more letters than one; as, #4 +13 
a—b—c are compound quantities. | = 
| A Courouxp Leaf [with botaniſts] is one that is divicec 4 
veral parts, each of which reſemble a ſingle leaf. 4 Le 

A Comround Flower [with botaniſts] is one which is cure 1. mm N 
ſeveral little parts, each of which reſem.bles a flower; a #7 0 = Co! 
flower, dandelion, Ec. all which meeting tog-ther, rab 23 | "4s 
whole one, each of which has its ſtylus, ſtamina, and {icxity 22 Th a 
all contained within one and the ſome calyx. co . - 

Compo UNDABLE [of cormparnd] that may be compounded. = 3 

To CoMPREHE'ND [comprenare, Fr. comprendere, It. compre Com 5 

. comprender, Port. of comprehendo, Lat.] 1. To cortau & 1 ie —_ 
An act which comprehend; ſo many ſeveral parts. Dryc#n * 3 
derſtand, perceive, or have the knowledge of; as, they c i wir 
prehend it. 17. [x] 

CoMPREHE NSIBLS [Fr. comprenſibile, It. compreber fk - it 
that may be comprehended, intelligible. What is, 4% V* 
comprehenſible by us. Locke. . 

CoMPREHE'NSIBLY [of comprebenfible] with great pon 
fication or underſtanding. The words wiſdom and rig 
uſed very compreben/ibly to ſignify all religion. Tilla. 14 

CoMPREHE'NSION | Fr. comprehenfione, It. comprebercim. r 4 
8 Lat.] 1. Abſtract, abridgment, in which much d ur. | 

e muſt fix on this wiſe aphoriſm in my text, as the fu" 7 | 15 
henfion of all. Rogers. 2. Power of the mind to ada 155 Z 
many ideas at once, the underftanding of a thing. 3. 
compaſs. . cakes 28 
| At of Courxkuk'xsion, an act of parliament, cla: 
parties. : cp 
pot de 
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ConPREHE'XS10N of an Idea [with logicians] 5 th 
fion of the attributes it contains in itſelf, and which 2 155 
away without deſtroying it, as the comprehenſion of de . 
angle includes extenſion, figure, three lines and three an e 

CoxPREKEXS10N [in metaphyſics] is an act of the mind 55 
apprehends or knows any object which is preſented to 
or which is capab e of being apprehended or koow®- 

CoMPREHKE>SION [with rhetoricians] a uope or 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a 
a definite namber of a thing for an indefinite. 

Courrt rexearve [compreberfious, Lat.] 1. 4 
comprehend or underſtand many things at once- bead. 
wonderful con prebenſve nature. Dryden. His cnprehes den * 
2. Having the quality of containing much, large, lic 4 
compendious. So diffuſive, ſo comprehenfeve, ſo 
charity. Sprat. 


89 
* * 
* 
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Comrrene nsIVELY [of comprehenſive] in a comprehenſive man- 
ne OMPREKE'NSIVENESS [of comprehenſive] 1. Aptneſs to comprehend; 


hended. 2. Quality of including much in a narrow com- 
od 2 bel and comprehenſiveneſs of legends on ancient coins. Ad- 


3 [comprefſe, Fr. with ſurgeons] a bolſter made up of 
folded linen, to be gar go - wound, tumours, or on the orifice of a 
in; as, compreſs and bandage. 
"To Cn _ . Lat. ſup. of comprimo, from con and 
end, to preſs] 1. To ſqueeze cloſe together. 2. To embrace. In 
his cave the yielding nymph compreſt. Pope. TM 
= Counanerhr LIFE, of 2 95 $SIBLENESS [comprelſibilité, Fr.] 
5 neſs to be preſſed cloſe. 
4 N GALL [Fr. comprelſſibile, It.] that may be compreſſed or 
WE ſqueezed up into a narrower compaſs; as the air and moſt other 
F X | — 3. ; : 8 
. gp HOTTIE Fr. compreſſione, It. of compreſſio, Lat.] act of 
mueezing or preſſing together. Such a flame as endureth not com- 
1 preſſion. Bacon. 8 8 : | 
SE Courrr'ssves I with ſurgeons] medicines which cauſe a drineſs 
in an affected member. ' 
SS Courrt'ssurz [of compreſs] the act or force of the body preſſing 
* | againſt another. Whether heat would, notwithſtanding ſo forcible a 
ES compreſure, dilate it. Boyle. 5 : 
= To Courat'xvr [comprimo, to print together, of con and premo, Lat. 
00 preſs] as to print by ſtealth a copy or book belonging to another, 
Wo his prejudice. Law Term. | 
To Cours1'se [compris, of comprendre, Fr. comprendere, It. of com- 
abends, Lat.] to contain, include or take in. To compriſe much mat- 
err in few words. Hooker. | 
= - ComyroBa'TION [comprobazione, It. 
Weſtation. . Brown uſes it. | 
SE Co'Meromtss [compromiſſum, Lat. compromis, Fr. compromeſſo, It. 
Sompremiſſo, Sp.] 1. An arbitration, a treaty or contract, whereby two 
ontending parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators to judge of and 
Werminate their differences. 2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome 
Eonceſlions are made on each fide. 
Baſely yielded, upon compromiſe, 
| That which his anceſtors atchiev'd with blows. Shakeſpeare. 
To Colurzouisg [| compromettre, Fr. compromettere, It. comprometer, 
Pp. compromiſſurm, of cempromitto, Lat.] 1. To conſent to ſuch a refe- 
ce. 2. To adjuſt a compact by mutual conceſſions; as, they 
bromiſed the difference. 3. In Shakeſpeare, to agree, to ac- 


drd 


comprobatio, Lat.] proof, at- 


Laban and himſelf were cempromi i'd, 

That all the yeanlings which were ſtreak d and py'd, 

F Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſpeare. - 

AS CoMyron'ssoR1aL: [of compromiſe] of or pertaining to ' ſuch a 
Wutual agreement or compromiſe. 

A CoMyrovi'xcilal, ſub. [of con and provincial] belonging to the 
re province. Ayliffe uſes it. 

Cour [comte, Fr. computus, Lat.] account, computation. 

BY Your ſervants ever, | 

Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs in compt, 

To make their audit. Shakeſpeare. 

[To Cour [compter, Fr.] See to CouxrT. 

Co'MPTIBLE [from comp!) accountable, reſponſible, ſubmiſſive. 

dod beauties let me ſuſtain my ſcorn; I am very comptille, even to 
leaſt ſiniſter uſage. Shakeſpeare, 

To ComeTRo'LL [this word is written by ſome authors, who did 

attend to the etymolgy, for controll; and ſome of its derivatives 

e written in the ſame manner. 


oi Tohnſon.] to over-rule, to oppoſe. 
is et To ConTROLL. | 
2 W Cour rxo“LLER [of comptrel] director, ſuperior, intendant. The 


ptrollers of vulgar opinions. Temple. a 

The great comptroller of the ſky. Dryden. 
CoupTRo'LLERSHIP [of comptroller] ſuperintendance. The gayle 
F tannery cauſes is annexed to the comptrollerſhip. Carew. 
Coupu'LSATIVELY, adv. [of compulſatory] by conſtraint or force. 
word found in Clariſſa. 
n [of cempulſor, Lat.] having the force to compel. 
Keſpeare it. 
Courv'Lsiox [cempulſio, Lat.] 1. The act of compelling to ſome- 
Ag. 2. Conſtraint or force. 3. The ſtate of being compelled, vio- 
ee ſuffered. Compalſion is an agent capable of volition, when the 
pang or continuation of any action is contrary to the preference 
the mind. Locke. 
Coury'LsIve [compulſum, ſup. of compello, from con and pello, to 


e] having the power to force or compel. A more ſhort and com- 

e — 2 ; 55 

ourv'Lsiv ELI [of compulſive] by force or violence. 
WPULSIV'ENEsSS [of compulſive] compulſion, force. 

"7x LSORILY [of compulſory] in a compulſory manner. Bacon 


CouryL5ony [ compulſo; , i ini 

| ö pulſeire, Fr.] of a forcing, conſtraining nature. 

2 — actions. Bramball. : * 

—— 7 NCTION.. ous . ion, Fr. cempunzione, It. cion, Sp. 

Jude, of con and pundium, ſup. of bange, Lat. to prick} 4 

eme, pricking, ſtimulation. Brown uſes it. 2. The tate 

* 2 by the conſcience. 3. A remorſe of conſcience for 
© committed, Expreſſions of great compunion. Cla- 


Cur xcrions , 
{from compunion] repentant, ſorrowful. 
Ti, up th" acceſs and paſſage 2 remorſe, 

Shak ious viſitings of nature 
Coury;, fell purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
t RO TO [from compun&ion] cauſing remorſe, promoting 


2 oth Lat in law] a clearing or juſtifying 


CON 


theſe are ſo obvious, that I would not he far to ſeek for a comprurge?v#; 
Wadward. | | 

eee [computabilis, Lat.] that may be counted or reck- 
oned. 5 | 

Courv'raxr, or ComPpu'tisT [computifie, Fr.] an accomptant; 
one that calculates or computes. A ſtrict computi//, Wotton, Com- 
putiſis tell us that we eſcape ſix hours. Brown. | 

ComeUTA'TION [Fr. computo, It. computacica, Sp.] 1. A retkoning 
or aer up accounts. 5 computation of the time. Shakeſpeare. 2. Ihe 
ſum collected or ſettled by reckoning. We paſs for women of fifty : 
many additional years are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. Addiſon. | 

ComPuTaA'T1oN [in common law] ſignifies the true and indifferent 
conſtruction of time, ſo that neither party ſhall Wrong the other, or 
that the determination of time referred to, ſhall neither be taken the 
one way or the other ; but ſhall be computed according to the cenſure 
H | | | 

To Comev'TE [computare; It. computo, Lat.] to reckon or caſt up, 
They did compute by weeks. Holder. 

Compu'TE, ſubſt. [computus, Lat.] calculation. 

Comyvu'TER [of compute] one that reckons or computes. 
lendars of theſe computers. Brown. 

ComyPu'TisT. See ComPUTANT. : 8 3 

Comevu'To Reddendo [ Lat. in law] a writ lying againſt a bailiff or 


The K. 


receiver, obliging him to give « accounts; and alſo againit exc- 


cutors of executors, and a guardian in ſoccage, for walle made during 
the nonage of the heir. Fe, 

Co'mus [among the ancients] the god of banquetting. a 

Con, or Com [from cam] is a Latin inſeparable prepoſition uſed in 
the compoſition of Engliſh words, and ſignifies with or together. 

Con [an abbreviation of contra, Lat; againſt] a cant word for one 
on the negative fide of a queſtion ; as, pro and con. 

Con [1n muſic e, with. Ital. 

Con Afetto [in muſic books] means that the muſic muſt be per- 
formed in a very moving, tender, and affecting manner, and for that 
reaſon not too faſt, but rather flow, T0 

To Con [g. 4. to ken, conan, Sax.] 1. To know; as in Chaucer; 
Old wymen connen mochil things; that is, old women have much 
knowledge. 2. To know. Of muſes, Hobbinol, 1 canne no ſhall: 
Spenſer. 3. To learn a leflon by heart, to fix in the mind, to ſtudy. 
It is a word now little uſed, except in ludicrous language. Here are 
your parts; and I am to intreat you to con them by to-morrow night. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

To Con Thanks, the ſame as the Fr. /cavoir gre, an old phraſe, 
for to thank. Shakeſpeare uſes is. 

Coxa'rium [with anatomiſts] that part of the brain which hangs 
in the ſmall cavity, called the anus, in the hinder part of the third 
ventricle, and is alſo called glandula pinealis, from the reſemblance of 
its ſhape to the cone of a pine. | | 

Cox A“ Mus, an endeavour. Lat. 

Cox ar us recedendi ab axe motus [with philoſophers] is a terni in 
mechanics, which implies the endeavour which any natural body, that 
moves circularly, has to fly of or recede from the axis or center of its 
motion. Lat. ne 

CoxaTvus [in a body of motion] is that diſpoſition or aptitude to 
go on in a right- line, if not prevented by other cauſes ; it is the ſame 
as attraction or gravitation in matter without motion. 

Coxncalera'ctrorRy [concalefattorius, from con and calefacio, Lat. 
to warm] heating much. | 

CoxncameRA'T1ON, a vault or arch. Impoflible coxcamerations and 
feigned rotations of ſolid orbs. Glanville. | 
If Coxca'TENATE [concalenatum, Lat.] to chain or link toge- 

er. F | 

CoxncaTENAa'TION [Fr. concatenazione, It. concatenacion, Sp. of 
Cauſes, with phony a term uſed to expreſs that an effect is the 
reſult of a long chain of cauſes linked to, or depending upon, on- 
another. Able concatenation of cauſes. South. 

Coxcava'Tion [from concave] act of making hollow. Lat. 

Co'xcave [Fr. concavo, It. and Sp. of concawus, Lat.] 1. Hollow 
on the inſide, or vaulted like an oven ; oppoſed to convex. Great 
fragments falling hollow, incloſed under their concave ſurface a great 
deal-of air. Burnet. 2. Hollow in general. | 

The replication of your ſounds, 

Made in his concave ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 
For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet. 
Shakeſpeare. ; 

Concave [in gunnery] the bore of a piece of ordnance. ; 

Concave Glaſſes, are ſuch as are ground hollow, and are uſually of 
a 2 or round figure; tho' they may be of any other, as parabo- 

2 

Conca vo Concave, concave on both ſides. 5 5 

Plano Concave, concave on the one ſide, and plain on the other. 

Convexo-Concave, convex on one ſide, and concave on the other, 

A Coxcave ¶ cancauum, Lat.] a hollowneſs. 

Concavo-Convex, concave on the one fide, and convex on the 
other. Concavo-convex plate. Newton. 

Coxca'vexess, or Coxca'vitY [concavite, Fr. concavita, It. con- 
cavidad, Sp. of concavitas, Lat.] the hollowneſs on the inſide of 2 
round body. Concavities of ſhells. Woodward. goa 

Co'xcavous [concawus, Lat.] hollow on the inſide. 

Coxca'vousLY [of croncavers] with hollowneſs. The dolphin that 
carrieth Arion is concawvouſly inſerted, and its ſpine depreſſed. Brown. 

Co'xcavuse, noun ſubſt, that which is concern'd in producing an 
effect, together with ſome other cauſe. A concauſe or inſtrument, Cud- 
abort h's Intelle&. Syſt. 

To Conce'aL [celer, Fr. celare, It. ce/ar, Sp. concelo, Lat.] to keep 
cloſe or ſecret, not to detect. Double griefs aflit concea/ing hearts. 
S "VER 

xcta'LaBLE [from conceal] capable of being concealed, poſſible 


to be hid. Brown uſes it. 


f |  _ ©, Concea'LEbness [of c hiddennefs, the ſtate of being con- 
be by £27 one; who. juſtifies the- innocence or credibility of cealed. + os fp Erin Fo Ems 
The next chalk-pit will give abundant atteftation : ; 3X Cox cz A1 


CON 
Conca TER [from conceal} he that conceals any thing. 
Concea'LErs [in law] a term uſed by way of antiphraſis, or 
ſpeaking by way of contrariety, men who find out concealed lands, 
which are ſecretly kept from the king or ſtate, by common perſons who 
can produce no title to them. | a 
Coxcza'LmEnT [from conceal] 1. The act of concealing, ſecrecy. | 
She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. The ſtate of being concealed, privacy. Solicitous for the conceal- 
ment, as performance of illuſtrious actions. Addiſon. 3. Hiding place, 
retreat, ſhelter. The moſt effectual concealment of a wicked deſign, 


Rogers. | | 
'To Conct'ps: [ceder, Fr. conceder, Sp. concedere, It. and Lat.] 


to yield, grant or allow, This muſt not be conceded without limitation. 


Boyle. | 
To Concz!'t [from the noun, concipio, Lat.] to imagine, to fancy, 
to think. A cauſe which they conceited to be for the liberty of che ſu 
jet. Bacon. | 

CoxceirT [ concetto, It. conteto, Sp. concept, Fr. conceptum, Lat.) 1. 
Conception, image of the mind. In — there ever precedeth a 
conceit of ſomething ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to man. Ba- 
con. 2. Underſtanding, readineſs of apprehenſion. It can be diſ- 
cern'd by every man's preſent conceit. Hooker. 3 Opinion, generally in 
— imagination, fancy, fantaſtic notion. ' 

| Malebranche has an odd conceit, 
As ever enter'd Frenchman's pate. Prior. 


4. Opinion, in a natural ſenſe. 


I ſhall not fail t'approve the fair concert 
The king hath of you. Shakeſpeare. 
A pleaſant fancy. There's no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. Sentiment as diſtinguiſhed from imagery. + 
Some to concert alone their works confine, 
And plitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at every line. Pope. 
7. Fondneſs, favourable opinion. Great conceit of himſelf. Bentley, 


8. Out of conceit with. No longer fond of. Tillotſon and Swift ule 


at. - | 
Conce1'TED, particip. [of conceit] 1. Endow'd with fancy. Pleaſantly 
conceited and ſharp of wit. Knol/es, 2. Proud, fond of one's ſelf, 
Empty conceited heads. Felton. 3. With of: Conceited of his own mo- 
del. Dryden. 4. 12 affected, proud, puffed up. 


Concer'TEDLY (of canceited] 1. Fancifully, with whim. Conceitealy 


dreſs her. Daune. 2. Affectedly, proudly. 
CoNCE1'TEDNESS [of conceited} pride, ſtate of being ſelf opiniona- 
2 Partiality and conceitedne/; make them give the pre- eminence. 
ollier. 5 
Concei'TLEss [from conceit] being without thought, dull of ap- 
henſion. 3 Ee 
Think'ſ thou I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceirleſs, | 
To be ſeduc'd by thy flattery ? _ Shakeſpeare. + | 
Conctr'vaBLE [concevable, Fr.] 1. That may be conceived or ima- 
gined. Any conceivable weight, Wilkins, 2. That may be under- 
ttood or believed. The freezing of the words in the air is as conceiy- 
able as this ſtrange notion. Glanwille. 
Concti'vaBLEness [from conceivable] eaſineſs to be conceived, 
quality of being conceivable. | 
Conctr'vaBLy [from conceivable] in a manner to be appre- 
hended. | 
To Concer've, verb act. [concipio, Lat. concevoir, Fr. concepire, It. 
concebir, Sp.] 1. To imagine or apprehend; as, to conceive a por- 
poſe againſt one. 2. To comprehend, underſtand ; as, to conceive the 
whole train of reaſoning, 3. To be of opinion, to think. You will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the ſame climate. Swift, 4. 
To admit into the womb. In fin did my mother conceive me. P/alms. 
' To Coxczivx, verb neut. 1. To frame an idea; with of 
Ihe griev'd commons | 
Hardly conceive of me. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To become with child, to become pregnant. 
; Conceiving as ſhe ſlept, her fruicful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Addiſon. 
Concr'ives {from conceive] one that conceives or underſtands. 
Allegories made by wiſer cancei vers. Brown. | | 
Concer'vixc [with logicians] is the fimple view that we have of 
the things which preſent themſelves to the mind; as, if we image the 
ſun, a tree, a gl a ſquare, a 3 a being, without forming 
any particular judgment. I his is the firſt of the four principal opera- 
tions of the mind. | s 
- 'Coxce'xr [concentus, Lat.] 1. A conſort of voices or inſtruments; 
an agreement of parts in muſic. Concent of notes. Bacon. 2. Con- 
ſiſtency. In concent to his own principles. Atterbury. 
Conce'nTRANT Medicines, are ſuch whoſe acids are ſo moderated by 
alkalies, that neither of them predominates. 
To Conce'nTRATE [concentrer, Fr. from con, and centrum, Lat. a 
centre] to drive into a narrow compaſs, to drive towards the centre. 


Spirit of vinegar concentrated and reduced to its greateſt ſtrength. Ar- 
| buthnot. ö 

ConcenTRa'T1ON, a driving towards the centre, the retiring or 
withdrawing of a thing inwards ; alſo a crowding together any fluid 
matter into as cloſe a form as it is capable of; or bringing any ſepa- 
rate particles into as cloſe a contact as is poſhble. All circular bodies, 
that receive a concentration of the light, muſt be ſhadow'd in a circular 
manner: Peacham. 75. 

ConcenTRATION {with naturaliſts] the higheſt degree of mixture, 
as when two or more particles ar atoms of the mixture touch, by re- 
receiving and thruſting one into the other, or by reception and intru- 


ſion one into the other; and this Dr. Grew takes to be the caſe of all 


fixed bodies, which are without taſte or ſmell, whoſe conſtitution is 
firm, till that the particles are as it were unprimed from each other, 
they cannot affect either of thoſe ſenſes. _ OP 

To Conce'NTRE, verb act. [of con, and centrum, Lat. canctntrer 
Fr. concontrar, It.] to emit towards one centre. Serve to emzentre the 


: — Decay of Piety. In the concentring all their precious beams. 
{Ms | F | £57 


o 


CON 

To ConcaenTRE, verb neut. to tend to one centre, to have 7 
mon centre with ſomething elſe. The points concentre exact. 5 a 
ton. | 51 „ 1 | © 8 

Conce'NTRICAL, or CONCENTRIC 7 $i Fr. concen; 
It. of concentricus, Lat.] that has one and the ſame common SY 
as, concentric Circles. are; 
' Conce'er [conceptum, Lat.] a fet form; a term uſed in publie 20 

Conce'eTACLE | conceptaculum, Lat.] any hollow thing that is f o 
to receive or contain another. There is in that huge conceptacle Wy 
enough to effect ſuch a deluge. Woodward, "9 

Concs'eTIBLE [from conceptum, ſup, of concipio, of con, and , 
to take] that may be conceived, intelligible. His attributes are 
conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works. Yale. . "7 

Conce'eT1o, Lat. [with grammarians] a figure, oth-ryic cal 
ſyllepſis. . | 15 

Conce'pTiON Fr. concez2ione, It. concepcion, Sp. of canceptis, Lat 
1. The act of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy. T yjj ma 
tiply thy ſorrow and thy conception, Genefis, 2. The ſtate of bei 
conceived, It is impoſſible not to be fond of our productions at dt. 
moment of their conception. Dryden. 3. Sentiment, purpoſe. Thoy 
but remembereſt me of my own conception. Shakeſpeare. 4. A Pprehen. 
ſion, knowledge. | 
| If beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 

And at conception ſhould diſtinctly ſhow, 

They ſhou'd the name of reaſonable bear. Davies. 
5. Conceit, point, ſentiment. He is full of conceptions, Points of eq, 
gram and witticiſms. Dryden. 6. (With logicians) is an act of the nig 
or the product of it, as thought, notion or principle; the ſimple 2 
or apprehenſion that a perſon has of any thing, without proccedygy 
affirm or deny any matter or point relating to at. 

Immaculate CoNCEpT10ON of the Holy Virgin [with Roman coy, de 
lics] a feaſt held on the eighth of December, in regard to the Vigy Cove. 
Mary's immaculate conception. | 

Conce'PTiOus | conceptum, Lat.] apt to conceive, fruitful, 

Common mother, 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptions womb ; - 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man, Sale ear. 

Conce'eTive [ corceptum, Lat.] capable to conceive or becomepry: 
nant. Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldnek of thy 
ſimple, they may be reduced into a conceptive conſtitution. Brow, 

To Coxc RN {concerno, low Lat. concerner, Fr. concernee, It, ar 


WLoxcr 
boncilia 
CONC 
eis, & 
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oc 
ad in 
SON C1, 


cernir, Sp.] 1. To have reſpe& or regard to. What I would peak d 3 bly. 
concerns him, Shale peare. 2. To touch nearly, to affect with ſone ers 
paſſion, It much concerns them not to Tuffer the king to cab tis Lat. 
authority on this ſide. Addiſon. 3. To intereſt, to engage by interelt, leaves 
Providence concerns itſelf to own the intereſt of religion. Sub. 4. 10 ener 
diſturb, to make uneaſy. The bird began to pant and be wii, RN he may 
and in lets than an hour and a half to be fick. Derbam. ____— 
Conce'ry [from the verb] 1. Affair, buſineſs. oc of 
Let early care thy main concern; ſecure, J 1 Per 850 
Things of leſs moment may delays endure. Derhar. 1 word 
2. Importance, moment. b ng oft, | 
Myſterions ſecrets of a high concern. Roſcommon. ö 32 Ti 
3. State of bing concerned or affected in mind, paſſion. . er fory 
Oh, what concerns did both your ſouls divide. Dryden. 4. b. . e 
tereſt, engagement. Tis all mankind's concern that he ſhould 1 Ws 4 A MA 
Dryden. ; 6 e 
Conce'rNed [concerne, Fr.] 1. Intereſted, affected, 2. Tull j L AVE 
Coxce'sxninc [from concern. This word, originally a partici 3 Bok 
has before a noun the force of a prepoſition] touching, rclating® Pe ae 
Conce'RnmenT {of concern] 1. The thing in which we 4 c > cho ot 
cerned or intereſted. The affairs and concernments of other mel. r & chatch g 
lusſin. 2. Relation, influence. Sir, tis of near concernme u. | cloſe affe: 
ports. Denham. 3. Intercourſe, buſineſs. The great concrnma! 1 
men is with men. Locke. 4. Importance, moment. Mates) Where 
concernment to mankind. Boyle. 5. Interpoſition, medding, 5, bel A= 
Without other approbation of her father or concernment in tha inal durin 
fering him and her to come into his preſence. Clarendon. # Fer 
emotion. While they are ſo eager to deſtroy the f. me of others Ar [and Port, 5 
ambition is manifeſt in the cencernment. Dryden. 1111 perſon af 
To Concz'ktT [concerter, Fr. concertar, Sp. concertare, ſt, in the grave 
to prepare themſelves for ſome public exhibition by pr 2 laded them al 
ommu | | 


man can con- 
beſals him. 
Is it cone 
t is dete 


among themſelves, io debate together by private c 
a buſineſs; to contrive, to lay a deſign in ordert 
aſs. | 
l Co'ncerT [Fr. concerto, It. and Port. gym bent 
in action, communication of deſigns, eſtabliſhment of Mealure 
thoſe engaged in the ſame affair. Want of a due commun 
concert. Swift. 4 
| In his working brain | F ror 
He forms the well concerted ſcheme of miſchicf. 1110 of 
ConceRT, or Conce'sTo [concert, Fr. concerto, It. * ings 
cierto, Sp. in muſic] a company of muſicians play ing 
ſame piece of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. of a pil 
ConcexTa'wvTE [in muſic books] ſignifies thoſe pat Ps 
muſic that play throughout the whole, to diſtinguiſh then 
that play only in ſome parts. R ther, cu 
CoxcgërA To [concertatio, Lat.] a ſtriving yy” 
tion. ; on 
ConcerTa'rivg [concertativus, Lat.] contentions duc 
22 ry [in muſic. books] a concert, or a piece © g 
arts for a concert. 11. FEI 801 
f Pons Groſſo, It. [in muſic books] the rye pert 
ſort, or thoſe places of the conſort where all the 15 4 
or play together, tem 
88 Lat. I have granted [a lau- word] 2 formal ; 
ſame vid 9 


o bring an afar 


plying a covenant. _ . 70 
Coxcr's510, Lat. [with thetoricians] a figure tue * 

reſis. | 8 of cnc 
Concz's108 [Fr. conceſſone. It, conceſſion, 4 f chat® "4 

1. The act of granting or yielding. The conce//0 ed by 7 

2. An allowance; graut, or permiſſion. Undiaunilh | 

conceſſions. King Cha rles.' Ii * 194 0 


| f | Concs's100ARkF [of conceſſion, Fr. of Lat.] given by way of grant, 


eee 070 Com concefon] by way of conceſſion, Some have 


', 
e's81vELY [from conc N 
eee and conceſſively, not controverting but aſſuming the 


tan, Nan. | 

| pas « [coacha, Lat.] a ſhell, a ſea-ſhell. | 

BM Jad orient pearls which from the conchs he drew, 

And all the Carkling ſtones of various hue. Dryden. 
CoxenA [wyxn Gr.] 2 bivalve ſhell-fiſn, as a ſcallop, an oyſter, 
| : e Lat. [with anatomiſts] the winding of the cavity or hol- 
H mi art of the ear. f 
3B con n xoyxn, Gr. a ſhell-fiſh] a ſtone reſembling ſhell- 


Sh. ; i 
WE Coxcno'tp [of xoyxn, Gr. A ſhell-fiſh, and e905, ſhape] is the name 
curve line invented by Nichomedes : it is a curve which always 
E proaches nearer to a ſtrait line, to which it inclines ; but never meets 


M is deſcribed thus : 3 | | 
© CE ke line QQ (See Plate VII. Fig. 2.) and another per- 


| - ndicular to it in E; draw the right lines GM, G M, cutting Q 
WE; QM=Q N==A E=E E, the curves wherein the points 
are, is the firſt conchoid, and thoſe where the points NN are 


nd, the ſecond conchoid. 
WE Coxnci'LIaRkY [ conciliartus, 


3 Lat] of or pertaining to a council. 
o Conci'liaTs [concilier, Fr. conciliare, It. 


of conciliatum, ſup. 


WT concilio, Lat.] to get, to procure, to gain or win. A philtre or 


Wants that conciliate affection. Braun. 5 
WT Coxcilia'tio, Lat. a figure in rhetoric, the ſame as ſynæceoſis. 
cCoxciLIiA“rIoN [from conciliate] the act of gaining or reconciling. 
BE Coxcilia'ros [from conciliate] one that reconciles or makes peace 
ween others. | a 
Conciiiarors, a title which Romiſh eccleſiaſtical writers affect, 
have put the faireſt varniſh on the doctrines of that church, 
WCoxcr'LiaTory [ conciliatoire, Fr. conciliatorius, Lat.] relating to 
Wonciliation. | | 
WConci/nnaTENEss, or Coxcixxir y [concinnitas, Lat.] decency, 
els, &c. 
WC oxci'nnovs [concinnus, Lat.] fit, agreeable, &c. | 
orcixxous [nrerwals [in muſic] are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next 
and in combination with concords. | 
1 3 [concionalis, Lat.] pertaining to a 
1 V. . : ; FRO 
Woxci's: [concis, Fr. eh, Tt. and Sp. conciſus, from con, and 
„ Lat. to cut] ſhort, brief, The conciſe ſtile expreſſeth not enough, 
leaves ſomewhat to be underſtood. Ben Johnson. 
WT oxci'szLY, ſhortly, briefly. Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very conciſely, 
be may ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject. Broome. 
BS oxcr'sExess [of conci/e] briefneſs, ſhortneſs. That verſion which 
more of the majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his conci/eneſs. Dryden. 
WONC! $10N [conciſum, ſup. of concido, of con, and cædo, Lat. to cut] 
word uſed by way of contempt, for circumciſion, Phil. iii. 2. 
ing off, exciſion, deſtruction. | | 
WorciTa Ti9N[concitatio, Lat.] the act of provoking, ſtirring up, or 
ing forward. The deceiving ſpirit by concitation of humours pro- 
conceited phantaſms. Brown. 
-ONCLAMA'TLON [conclamatio, of con, and clamo, Lat. to cry] an 
V. ſhout or noiſe of many together. 
LONCLAve, a cloſet or inner room, that ſhuts up under lock and 
Lat. Fr. It. and Sp. TEN | 
ONCLAVE [in * 1. A room in the Vatican, where the Ro- 
cardinals meet to chooſe a Pope. 2. The aſſembly of the cardi- 
for the election of a pope, or the deciſion of any important affair 
te church. I thank the holy conclawe for their loves. Shakeſpeare. 
\ cloſe afſembly in general. h BY 
| Forthwith a conc/ave of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate fits. Garth. 
oNCLA'VIST [conclawiſte, Fr. conclaviſia, It.] one who attends a 
linal during his abode in the conclave. 
Io ConcLu'pe, verb af. ¶ concludre, Fr. conchiudere, It. concluyr, 
and Port, concludo, Lat.] 1. To ſhut. A ſenſe not now uſed. The 
perſon of Chriſt was only touching bodily ſubſtance concluded 
un the grave. Hooker. 2. To include, to comprehend. God hath 
laded them all in unbelief. Romans. 3. To collect by reaſoning. 
man can conclude God's love or hatred to any perſon by any thing 
bbefals him. Tillogſon. 4. To finiſh, make an end of or clole. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? | 


ſermon, oration or 


It is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shakeſpeare. 
0 reſolve upon, to determine. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 


Can be concluded juſt before he die. ſor. ph 

0 oblige, as by final determination. He never refuſed to be con- 

40% the authority of one legally ſummoned. Arrerbury. 

* CONCLUDE, verb neut. 1, To perform the laſt act nn 

alles the conſequence, to determine. The world will conclude 1 
. datt) conſcience. Arbuthnot, 2. To ſettle opinion, Your 
aon will do honour. to our country ; for I perks | of it already 
*_ perform ances. Addiſon. 3. To determine finally. 1 
N. humbly ſue unto your excellence 

: A a goodly peace concluded of. Shakeſpeare, 


All round wore nuptial bonds, the ties 

15 A and a train of lies, 

; made in luſt conclude in pexjuries. Dryden,  _ 
. DENCY from concludent „ logical deduction. 
of. ung things to be known, or the neglect and conclu- 


| Oey DEN f non. Hale. . 
| T {50mm conclude] deciſive, ending in juſt conſequences. 
lideration of theſe arguments, they are highly conſe- 
ra to my purpoſe. Hale. e ae'h 
fl. hg (from conclude determinable, certain by regular 
ul da this ly ec from God's preſence that they will 
n 
ingtie * Conciuſtone, It. conclufion, Sp. cencinſio, I I. 
knal deciſion, Ways of 8 concluſions are, the 


CON 


one a ſentence of judicial deciſion given by authority thereto appointed 
within ourſelves ; the other the like kind of ſentence given by a more 
univerſal authority. Hocker. 2. The event of experiments. We | ras 
Qtiſe all . of grafting and inoculating. Bacon. 3. The er d, 
the upſhot, the laſt part. 4. The end, cloſe or iſſue of a thing, the 
laſt reſult of argumentative deduction. I have been reaſoning, and in 
concluſion have thought it beſt to return. Swift, 5. A conſequence or 
inference from propoſitions premiſed. 
Then doth the wit 
Build fond 17 on thoſe idle grounds. Dawiel. 

ge 1 it ſeems to ſignify ſilence, conſ nement of the 

oughts. ; - 

* Vour wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 

And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour. Shakeſpeare, 

ConcLus1on [in law] is when a man by his own act upon record 
has concluded or charged himſelf with a duty or other thing: It is alſo 
uſed to ſignify the ww. or latter part of any declaration, bar, replica- 
tion, e. | EO 

ConcLvsion [with logicians] the Jaſt of the three propofitioas of a 
ſyllogiſm. | | | 

ConcLus1on [in oratory] conſiſts of two parts, capitulation or enu- 
meration, and addreſs to the paſſions. 

ConcLvu'sve [of conclufious, Lat.] i: Regularly conſequential ; 
as, an argument is ſaid to be conclufrue; when the conſequences are 
rightly ind truly drawn. 2. Finally determining the opinion; as, an 
argument equally conclaſive for us as for them. ws 

ConcLvu'sveLY [from concluſive] deciſively, with final determi- 

nation. To ſpeak peremptorily or conc/yfiuely. Bacon. 

ConcLvu'siveness [of concluſive] the true drawing of conſequences, 
power of determining the opinion; as, the weight, conc/ufrwene/s, or 
evidence of things. . 

To Concoa'GULaTE [con and coagulate] to coagulate, or curdle 


one thing with another. They do but coagulate themſelves, without 


concoagulating with them any water, Boyle. 

ConcoacuLa'Tion [according to Mr. Boyle] ſignifies the cryſtal- 
lizing of ſalts of different kinds together, where they ſhoot into one 
maſs of various figures, ſuitable to their reſpective kinds. 

To Coxco'ct [concoftum, ſup. of concoquo, from con and. cogno, 
Lat. to boil] 1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, ſo as to convert food to 
nouriſhment. The food is concocted, the heart beats. Cheyze. 2. To 
purify, to ſublime by heat. 4 8 

The ſmall, cloſe, lurking, miniſter of fate, 
Whoſe high concocted venom thro' the veins 
* A rapid lightning darts. Thomſon. 
Conco'cTion [Fr. concoziont, It. of concoctio, Lat. in medicine] 
1. A boiling together. 2. It is uſually taken for the ſame as di- 
eſtion, though Geſtion is generally confined to what paſſes in the 
omach ; but concoction is kids to ſignify what alterations are made 
in the blood-veſſels, which may be called the ſecond concoction. The 
conſtanteſt notion of concoction is, that it ſhould fignify the degrees of 
alteration of one body into another, from crudity to perfect concoction, 
which is the ultimity of that action. Bacon. | 
What Hippocrates meant by concochion, in an inflammation of the 
pleura, will beſt appear from his own words : © If (ſays he) while 
the pain of the fide is continual, and does not yield to warm applica- 
tions, and inſtead of free expectoration, the phlegm does not Avro) 
as being wiſcid, arimrrus, i. e. in a crude uncencocted ſtate; the ad- 
miniſtring the barley-ptiſan, in this ſituation of things, will haſten 
death.” Hippoc. de Victu in morb. acut. Ed. For. p. 386. 

Conco'Lou, adj. [concelor, Lat.] being of one colour. Cencoſbu- 
animals, and ſuch as are confined into the ſame colour. Brown, 

Conco'mMITANCE, or Coxco'miTancy [Fr. concomitanza, It. 
concomitor, of con and comitio, gen. of comes, Lat. a companion] 1. An 
accompanying together. 2. Subſiſtence, together with another thing. 
The ſecondary Aon ſubſiſteth not alone, but in cencomitancy with the 
other. Brown. ; | 

Ccnco'miTanT, adj. [Fr. concomitant, It. and Sp. of toncomilans, 
Lat.] accompanying with, conjoined with; as, our thoughts have a 
concomitant pleaſure. . 

ConcomiTaANT, ſubf. a companion, a perſon, or thing, collaterally 
connected. Reproach is a concomitant to greatneſs. Aalliſon. 

8 [from concomitant] company, a long with an- 
other. 5 NOR | 

To Conco'miTATE, verb ad. [concomitatus, Lat.] to accompany, 
1 come and go with another. 'T hat which concomitates a pleuriſy. 

ervey. | 

Ca'ncorp [concorde, Fr. concordia, Sp. of contordia, It. and Lat.] 
1. Agreement between perſons or things, ſuitableneſs of one to ano- 
ther, union, good underſtanding. What concord hath Chriſt with 
Belial ? 2 Corinthians. 2. A compact. The concord made between 
Henry and Roderick the Iriſh king. Davies. a 

Concord [as an allegorical deity] was by the Romans feigned to 
be the daughter of 9 upiter and Themes, and repreſented in the ſame 
manner as peace. See Prack. | ESE OY Tk 

Concorp Ft. law] an agreement between parties, who intend the 
levying of a fine of lands one to another, in what manner the land 
ſhall paſs. Alſo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs committed be- 
tween ſeveral parties. | Ne 

Concorp 8 grammar] that part of fntax or conſtruction, where- 
by the words .of a ſentence 75 among themfelves, whereby verbs 
are put in the ſame number and perſon with nouns, &c. 8 
| Concoxps [in muſic] are certain intervals between ſounds, which 
delight the ear, when heard at the ſame time. 

Simple CancorDs, are thoſe whoſe extremes are at a diftance, lefs 
than the ſum of any other two concords. 

Perfe4 Concogps, are the th and the 8th, with all their oc- 
taves. | | 

 Campound Concorps, are equal to any two or more concords. 


— 


g np  Concorvs, are the 3d and 6th, with all their octaves. 
To Coxco'rd [concordar, Sp. concordare, It. and Lat.] to agree 


ei [Fr. concordanza, It. concordancia, Sp. of con- 
cordantia Lat.] a general alphabetical index of all the words in the 
bible, ſhewing in how many texts of ſeripture any word occurs. 


o ON 


Some of you turn over a concordance, and there having the principal 


word, introduce as much of the verſe as will ſerve. Saut. 
ONCORDANCE, Or CONCORDANCY | concordantia, news, 
ment. 2. A concord in grammar, one of the three chie 


1. Agree- 
relations in 


ſpeech. This ſenſe is not now uſed. After the three concordances 


learned, let the maſter read the epiſtles of Cicero. A4/cham. 
Cox cox DAN [concordante, It. of concordans, Lat.] agreeing to- 
gether, correſpondent. Points concordant to their natures. Brown. 
ConcorpanT Verſes, ſuch as have in them ſeveral words in com- 
mon, but by the addition of other words have a quite different 


meaning; as, 
Ft ö Canis 0 is S5los Venatur J 8 | Serwvat. 


Lupus Nutritur Vaſtat. 

Cox cox br [concordat, Fr. concordatum, Lat. in the canon law] a 
covenant or agreement in ſome beneficiary matter; as relating to a 
reſignation, permutation, or other eccleſiaſtical cauſe, How comes he 
to number the want of ſynods in the Gallican church, among the 
grievances of that concordate ? Swift. | | | 

Conco'rparts, public acts of agreement between popes and 
Princes. 

| __ Conco'rpia 
Italy, about 15 miles ſouth-eaſt 

Conco'RPORAL [ concorporalis, 
. 

To 


[in geography] a town of the dutchy of Mantua, in 
of the city of Mantua. 
Lat.] being of the ſame body or 


of corpus, Lat. the body] to incorporate, to imbody ; to mix of 
ſignification, we conjoin the word with the ſpirit. Taylor. 

_ - Concoryora'T10N [from concorporate] a mixing or tempering into 

Co'ncourse [concours, Fr. concorſo, It. conciirſo, Sp. concurſus, Lat.] 
1. A running together or reſorting of people, or things. Fortuitous 
multitude of people aſſembling together on ſome particular occaſion. 

The prince with wonder hears, from every part, 
3. The point of junction, or interſection of two bodies. The drop 
will begin to move towards the concourſe of the glaſſes, Newton. 
act of burning many things together. 

Cox cRRuENT [ concreſco, Lat.] the maſs formed by concretion. 

ConcRE'sCENCE [concreſeo, L at.) the act or quality of growing by 
the union of ſeparate particles. Raleigh uſes it. 15 
and coheſion of parts. The particles of ſalt, before they concreted, 
floated in the liquor. Neuron. 12 1 

Divers bodies 
are concreted out of others. Hale. 

CoxcRETE, adj. [concreto, It. of concretum, ſup. of concreſeo, Lat. 
The firſt concrete ſtate or conſiſtent ſurface of the chaos. Burner's 
Theory. 

up of 
different principles, and is therefore much the ſame as mixt. & 19 
itſelf admitted for a porous concrete. Bentley. 

- Jets; thus when we ſay ſnow is white, we ſpeak of whiteneſs in 
the concrete; and in this reſpect it is contradiſtinguiſhed from the ab- 
may be in other things as well as ſnow. 

We admit, ſays a foreign proteſtant divine, the communication 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt his ſon cleanſeth us from all fin”. Not fo in 
the ab/tra@, as, „the blood or paſſion of Derry ”. 

refs or denote ſome particular ſubject ; as 2 men, 4 horſes, 6 pounds, 
28 whereas if nothing were joined with the number, it is taken ab- 
units, whether pounds, horſes, men, or any thing elſe. 

Natural CoxcRETE [with philoſophers] any natural body; as, an- 
bowels of the earth. 

Faditious CNET E [with philoſophers] a concrete compounded 
art. P . 

Concre'TELY [from concrete) in a manner including the ſubject 
for the mere act of obliquity, but concretely with ſuch a ſpecial depen- 
dance upon the will, as ſerves to render the agent guilty. Norris. 
ther. See CoacuLaTioONn. | 

ConcrE'TiON [concrezione, It. of concretio, compounded of con and 
creſco, Lat. to grow] the act of growing or gathering together, coali- 
ſible maſs, whereby it becomes of ſome particular figure or property, 
the maſs formed by a coalition of ſeparate particles. Some plants grow 

ConcRET1ioNn [with philoſophers] the uniting together of ſeveral 
ſmall particles of a natural body into ſenſible maſſes or concretes, 
Juice into a more ſolid maſs. | | 

Concre'Tive [from concrete] coagulative, having the power to 

ConcrE TuRE [from concrete] a vapour coagulated and endued 
with, ſome form, a maſs formed by coagulation. | 
Seither be ab | 

Coxcu'pinace [Fr. concubinato, It. of concubinatus, Lat.] the 
rior condition, and to whom the huſband does not convey his rank or 

quality. 


mingle together in one body. When we concorporate the ſign with the 
one body; an incorporation. 
concourſe of ee of matter. Hale. 2. A reſorting to a place; a 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. Dryden. 
CoxcREMA“TION [concremo, of con and cremo, Lat. to burn] the 
Hale uſes it. 
To Concre'TE, verb neut. 1 Lat.] to grow by the union 
To CoxckE“TE, verb ag. to form by concretion. 
to grow together] grown together, made up of ſeveral ingredients. 
Conckzrz, /ubP. [with philoſophers, Qc.] a body made 
ConcrETE [with logicians] is any quality conſidered with its ſub- 
ſtrat, when the quality is conſidered ſeparately, as whiteneſs, which 
of idioms to be uſed in the concrete.” We can ſay, for inſtance, ** the 
CoxckETE Nambers [with arithmeticians] are numbers which ex- 
ſtractedly or univerſally ; thus 6 fignifies an aggregate or ſum, of 6 
timony is a natural concrete, which has been compounded in the 
by art; as, ſoap is a factitious concrete, or a body mixed together by 
with its predicate, not abſtractly. Sin conſidered not abſtractedly 
ConcrE'TENEss [of concreta, Lat.] a ſtate of being grown. toge- 
Concse'Te [concretus, Lat.] congealed, or clotted. : 
tion ; the compoſition or union of ſeveral particles together into a vi- 
of ſome concretion of ſlime from the water. Bacon. 
ConcRET1oN [in pharmacy] a thickening of any boiled liquor or 
produce concretions. Concretiue juices. Brown, 
ConcunA RIA, Lat. [old law] a fold or pen, where cattle lie to- 
keeping a concubine or miſs; alſo a marrying of a woman of infe- 
-. Concunixacs [in law] an exception againſt a woman, who ſacs 


ONCO'RPORATE [concorforatum, from con and corporis, gen. 


CON. 


for her dower, whereby it is 2 againſt her, that ſhe i; not zu 
legally married to the party, in whoſe land ſhe ſecks to be n 
but his concubine. "On, 
_ Co'ncunine [Fr. concubina, It. Sp. and Lat.] a wo 
with a man, as if ſhe was his lawful wife ; an harlot, 
To Concv'LcaTE [conculcare, It. and Lat.] to 
tread under foot. | 
ConcuLlca'Tion [conculcatio, Lat.] a ſtamping upon, 
trampling under foot. 
Concu'MBENCE [of concumbo, Lat.] the act of lying togel 
Concvu'PisCENCE [Fr. concupiſcenxia, It. concupicencia, Sp. Fu | 
ſcentia, Lat.] an over-eager or earneſt deſire of enjoying an Nig 
an inordinate deſire of the fleſh, luſt, lechery. We know ran, 
cupiſcence to be fin. Hooker. ; by 
Concvu'piscenT [eoncupiſcens, Lat.] libidinous, lecherous 


man Who ln 
or ſtrumpe, 
ſtamp upon, Q 


A tread; 
aCtne 


Piſcent, intemperate luſt. Shakeſpeare. (an, E q 2 
ConCcuPISCE'NTIAL [of concupiſcent] of or pertaining w ©, RAS Conn 
piſcence. = — 


Concuel'sciBLE [Fr. and Sp. concupiſcible, It. of wnawicts 
Lat.] that which deſires earneftly ; alſo that which is eg. 
CoNncuer'sCIBLE Appetite or Faculty, is the ſenſual or unreaſyy, 


ore. 
Cop 
urs m: 


part of the ſoul, which only ſeeks after the pleaſures of fee m of: 
e affection of the mind, which excites to covet or def i Warden ir 
thing. Z | | 5 | 

Concue1'sCIBLENEsS [from concupiſcible] fitneſs or readineſs q # 1 C 
fire, or be deſired earneſtly, &c. Whalation 


Lo Co 
Cook. 
e huge 
Coxpzk“ 
may be 
Wercto. 
CONDE”) 
ſeneſs, 
ER 0'ND:R 
for gu 
ONDER: 
es near 


To Coxcu's [concourir, Fr.  concorrere, It. concurrir, Sp. of q 
curro, Lat. i. e. to run together or with] 1. To meet in one qi 
Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe can hardly allow then; a 
to ſatisfy, both theſe muſt concur. Temple. 2. To agree with we, 
ſomething, to give one's conſent. Acts done by the greatet pa 
my executors, ſhall be as valid as if all had concurred in the fie 
Swift. 3. It has with before the perſon. It is not evil fngj1 
concur with the heathens. Hooker. 4. To before the effect. Thi 
affections were known to concur to moſt deſperate counſels, Cn 
5. To be united with. True poſſeſſion concurring with a bat li j 
only to deny Chriſt with a greater ſolemnity. South. 6. To om. 
bute to one common event with joint power. Outward caſes any, 


Collier, | | co the 
Concu'RRENCE [concurrentza, It. concurrencia, Sp.] 1. Lim, whi 
ſociation. Our own ideas, with the concurrence of other probe Later. 
reaſons, perſuade us. Locke, 2. Approbation, agreement in i agnd ba 
ments and opinions. Tarquin the Proud was expelledby au uniretl =o Corp 


concurrence of nobles and people. Swwifr. 3. Combinaion of man e, It. 


agents, or circumſtances. He views our behaviour in every c an infe; 
rence of affairs. Addiſon. 4. Aſſiſtance, help. The greames of he thai 
work, and the neceflity of the divine concurrence to it. Pig. to do mc 
Joint right. A biſhop might have officers, if there was a ana dd to app 
of rurifliftion between him and the archdeacon. it. s ſtoop, 
Concu'RRENT, adj. [concurrens, Lat.] 1. Jointly conſa t Can t! 
agreeing to, acting in conjunction. The perſonal preſence «i With « 
king's ſon, a concurrent cauſe of this reformation, Davies. 2. Co Will 
concomitant. The concurrent echo and the iterant. Ba. ONDESCE") 
_ ConcurrenT Figures, or ConcRvuenT Figures [with gemet asc, Fr. 
ans] are ſuch as being laid one upon another, will eat meet al ending or 
cover one another, and it is a received axiom, that thoſe fgures d ton to 
will exactly cover one another are equal. 5 ness, the 
Cox cuR RENT, ust. [Fr. concurrente, It.] that which conan x or nature. 
contributes as a cauſe. Three neceſſary concurrents. Deciy if Pt ONDESCE'N 
Coxcv'RREXTNESs [of concurrent] agreeableneſs or agreng" on, or o. 
with ſome other. | MDESCE'N 
Concv'ss1on [Fr. and Sp. concu/fione, Ital. of concuſs L]! INDI GN . 
The act of ſhaking or jumbling together 2. A ſhockot® on, merit. 
quake; a concuſſion of the air, a concuſſion of the globe. * Endign puni 
Concv'ss10Nn, a public extortion, when any officer or mg PDI GNLY 
pillages the people by threats, or pretence of authority. | uns; 
Concu'ss10naky {concuffionaire, Fr. of conculſio, Lat. of or 3 
taining to ſhaking together. ori 3 GNITY 
Concu'ssIvE Fof concuſſus, Lat.] having the power of ſhaking 0 DILIGE N 
jumbling together. | nib! . tal. 
To Coxb, or To Coxn ſin ſea language] is to condut T8 ; | 70 
ſhip in the right courſe; for the conder ſands on the deck W 4 og the! 
compaſs before him, and gives the word of direction 10 3 
the helm how to ſteer. N 10 1 
Co' vpe, a town of the French Netherlands, in the 2 f CRE T, 
Hainault, fituated on the river Scheld, about twelve mile bir z“ 
Mons. oth 10k 0 TA NEOU 
ConDEcE'po, or Cape ConDEcgpo, a promontory, * Ver Bog preſer 
rica, in the province of Jucatan, about 100 miles welt e | 38 n 
Lat. 21 N. Long. 93 W. „ 6, wh diets, Con 
To Conpe'mn | condanner, Fr. condannare, It. coden , Nance mor. of pe 
ar, Port. of condemno, Lat.] 1. To find guilty. 2. er, ny and | "rig 
to death. 3. To doom to puniſhment ; oppoſite to ab - en ity off a 
judge it condemns where it ought to abſolve, and prononte e wid vr ri £ 9 7 
where it ought to condemn. Fiddes. 4. With 70 before. approſe® ite or = (F 
ment; as, condemn'd to impriſonment. 5. To blame, ©. the (cz dition = mas 
diſlike ; contrary to approve. The poet who flour! - 1 the in Ni); th. ws 
condemned in the ruelle. Dryden. 6. To fine. He cee, gur. 4 
in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chronicles. 7. Leo fd * 


contraſt. The righteous that are dead, ſhall condemn 

are living. Wiſdom. U.] that ui K 
CovpEMNABLER [condamnable, Fr. condannevole, t. 

condemned, or deſerving condemnation. F 
Conpe'MNABLENEsS, worthineſs to be condemned. 11 


* . ne. 2 9 2 
ConDeMna'TION [condamnation, Fr. condan nager giting 
ſentence or 


Sp. of condemnatio, Lat.) 1. The pronouncing enalt) 0 
13 againſt a perſon, Auen 1 is ſubjected to 1 rere b Bey Johan 
act of condemning, 2. The ftate of being condemne*: | wed, bon 
condemnation to them that are in Chriſt Jeſus. Rom T's ode dum as ae 
Conpe'MnaToRY [from | condemn] pertaining | Expreſy'q in 
condemnatory ſentence, Government of the Tong: enſures: 1 N1T1og [in 3 
onne'mieR [from condemn] he that blames 0711, of co © that by the 
| pak What [from condenſe] that which is che uf! | *and lob; þ 

into leſs ſpace. Cox0P*” K : 


fation, or which can be compre 


CON 


2s Ia [with phyſicians] medicines that are of a conden- : 


Coup | 
WE fog or thickening quality. 
10 ConDE'NSATE, or to 
SE -r/are, It. condensar, Sp. condenſatum, 


| ; thicker. | 4 8 
E: NSATE, werb neut. 1. To grow thicker. 2. 10 gr 

WM 3 to be drawn into a leſs compaſs. Vapours condenſe 
ad coaleſce. Newton. 

To ConDE NSATE [with 
ral body into leſs compals ; 


Lat. | | 
Conpe'nse, verb act. [condenſe, Fr. con- 
ſup. of condenſo, Lat.] to make 


philoſophers] is to bring the parts of a na- 
the term oppoſed to condenſate, 1s to 


E 7, is moſt white. Peacham. 

1 Tage von [Fr. condenſamemto, It. of condenſatio, Lat.] act of 
VB hickening, &c. oppoſed to rarefaction. 

BS Coxptnsarion [with philoſo hers] is when a natural body takes 
* p leſs ſpace, or is confined within leſs dimenſions than it had be- 
E 1 ſin chemiſtry] a ſtoppage and collection of va- 
ors made by the top of an alembic, whereby it is returned in the 
m of a liquid, or as it is raiſed in the head or receiver, there to 
Len into a permanent and ſolid ſubſtance, as in ſublimations of all 
* 5 Co'nvenss, verb act. to make more thick and cloſe. . Envious 
halations condenſed by a popular odium. King Charles. 

Sz To Conpenst, verb neut. to grow cloſe and weighty. 

WT Conpexse [from the verb] thick, cloſe, condenſated, weighty. 
huge condenſe bodies of planets. Bentley. 


nay be crowded into a given ſpace, by means of a ſyringe faſtened 
reto. | | 

Wonpe'nseness, or Conpe'nsrTyY [of condenſitas, Lat.] cloſeneſs, 
eeneſs, the ſtate of being condenſed. 


for guiding or governing a ſhip. | 
onDERs [conduire, Fr. in fiſhery] thoſe who ſtand upon high 
es near the ſea- coaſt, with boughs, &c. in their hands, to make 
co the men in the fiſhing-boats, which way the ſhoal of herrings 
. which they diſcover by a kind of blue colour the fiſh make in 
water. They are likewiſe called huers, of the Fr. buer, to cry 
= and balkers. 
o Conpesct'nD [of cor and deſcends, Lat. condeſcendre, Fr. conde- 
Were, It. condeſcender, Sp.) 1. Jo fink willingly to equal terms 
an inferior. This carries a very humble and condeſcending air, 
he that obſtructs ſeems to be the engineer. Watts. 2. To con- 
Wto do more than mere juſtice can require. He did not primarily 
co appoint this way; but conde/cended to it. Tillotſon. 
o ſtoop, to bend. 4. To comply, ſubmit, or yield to. 
| Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, 
With corp'ral ſervitude, that my mind ever 
Will conaeſcend to ſuch abſurd commands? Milton. 
ONDESCE 'NDENCE, CONDESCE'NDENCY, or CONDESCE"NSION nts 
*, Fr. condeſeendenza, It. condeſcendencia, Sp.] the act of con- 
acding or complying; complaiſance or compliance, voluntar 
ſon to a ſtate of equality with inferiors. Raphael, amidft his 
eneſs, ſhews ſuch a git and condeſcenſion as are ſuitable to a 
or nature. Addiſon. 


80 
It ONDESCE'NDINGLY [from condęſcendence] by way of voluntary hu- 
zue tion, or of kind conceſſion. Atterbury uſes it. 


WDESCE'NSIVE, adj. [from condeſcend] courteous, not haughty. 
bv“ ON [condegno, It. condigno, Sp. of condignus, Lat.] worthy of 
lon, merited. ſt is always uſed of ſomewhat deſerved by crimes ; 
ndign puniſhment. | 

diDi'GNLY [from condign] deſervedly. | 

dxp1'GNeEss [of condign] the quality of being according to 


dipr'onITY, ſtrict, real, or exalted merit. | 

IN DILIGE'NZA [in muſic books] with diligence, care, and ex- 
ls. Lal. 

WD NDIMENT [ condimento, It. condimentum, Lat.] ſauce, ſeaſoning. 
and the like, are for condiments, not nouriſhment. Bacon. 
DXDISCI'PLE | condi/cipulus, Lat.] a ſchool- fellow, a fellow-ſtu- 


MN DISCRE'TIONE [in muſic books] with judgment and diſcretion, 


NITA'NEOUS 1 Lat.] that may be or is ſeaſoned, 
, or preſerved. ä 
dConpire, verb af. [conditus, of condio, Lat.] to ſeaſon, 
tlerve, Condited, or pickled muſhrooms. Taylor. 
nating of pears or quinces. Grew. | 
"DL TEMENT [from condite] a compoſition. of conſerves, pow- 
. . made up in the form of an electuary, with a proper 
" ot lyrup. 
1TI0N [Fr. condixione, It. condicion, Sp. of conditio, 
"or circumſtances of a perſon or thing. Not agreeable unto 
o =y 4 e age 2 5 of our condition. Wale. 
a chat by which any thing is denominated or bad, 
rage whoſe heat hath this 23 oy 
a nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakeſpeare. 
we, accident, property. A condition and property of divine 
* 2 4. Moral quality, virtue or vice. Socrates eſpouſed 
ide y 8 her extreme ill conditions. South. 5. Natural qua- 
Sorts » temperament, complexion, Manners and inclina- 
en, = the conditions of their mothers. Spenſer. 6. Rank. 
10 0 the beſt condition. Clarendon. 7. An article, clauſe, 
a Covenant, treaty, or ſtipulation, I yield upon condi- 
The writing in which terms of agreement 


pickle 
Sugar, in 


Lat.] 


wn 


q 
1 in the condition. 3 
> © that 9 legal ſenſe] a bridle or reſtraint annexed to a 

/ We non performance of it, the party ſhall receive 


lie and . 
23, lob; but the performance, benefit and advantage, 


t 5 bas adj. condenſed, made thick ; as, water thickened, 


_ ditional, 


WEConDE'NSER, a beer engine, whereby an unuſual quantity of 


o'nvers [of a ſhip] thoſe who cond or give direction to the ſteerſ- 


C ON 

Coxpiriox [in a deed] is that which is knit and annexed by ex- 
preſs words to the feoffment, deed, or grant, either in writing or 
without. | . | : 

Covpiriox implied, is when a man grants to another an office of 
bailiff, ſteward, &c: though there be no condition in the grant, yet 
the law makes one covertly. | | | 

 Conp1'T10 fine gua non [in philoſophy] a term uſed in ſpeaking of 
ſome accident or circumſtance, which is uot ellential to the thing but 
yet is neceſſary to the production of it. 

To Co DIT IOox [Cconditionner, Fr.] to make a condition or bargain, 
to ſtipulate. | | 
 _Convr'TIONaL [conditionel, Fr. condizionale, It. condicional, Sp. of 
conditionalis, Lat.) 1. Implying conditions or terms, not abſolute. 
For the uſe we have his expreſs command, for the effect his conditional 
promiſe. Hooker. 2. Expreſſing ſome condition or ſuppoſition. 

Conp1'TiONAL Propo/itions [with logicians and grammarians] are 
propoſitions that conſiſt of two parts, joined hes by the particle 7f; 
of which the firſt propoſition, that includes the concluſion, js called 
the antecedent, the other the conſequent. Thus, if the body of a 
man be material, it is mortal ; which is a conditional propoſition, in 
which the clauſe, if the body of a man be material, is the antecedent; 
and the other, is mortal, is the conſequent. . 8 

CondiTIONA'LITY [conditionalitas, Lat. ] the quality of being con- 

Cox pi“ TIoxALLy [from conditional] on or with conditions, on cer- 
tain terms. 


 Convi'rionary [from condition] ſtipulated, bargained: Condition- 


ary qualification. Norris. | 
To Conp1'TionaTE [from condition] to make conditions for. Not 


any ſcience that is in ivy which ſuſpends and conditicnates its eruption. 
Brown. 

Conn1't10naTE, adj. eſtabliſhed on certain conditions. Hammond 
uſes it. | | : 

Cox Di“ TIoRED [conditionne, Fr.] endued with certain humours or 
qualities, good or bad. 

The kindeſt man, BR OT 

The bett conditioned. Shakeſpeare. | 

Con dolce maniere [in muſic books] after a ſweet and agreeable 
manner. Lal. | 

Conpo'LaTory [from condole] of or pertaining to condolence. 

To ConpoLE, verb neut. | ſe condouloir, O. Fr. condolerſi, It. condo- 
lirce Sp. of condoleo, Lat.] to expreſs one's ſorrow to another for ſome. 
loſs or misfortune of his; having with. Condole with us poor mortals. 


Addiſon. 


To Conxpo'rt, verb ad. to bewail ſomething with another. I 
come not, Sampſon, to condole thy chance. Milton. | | 

Corpo'LEMENT [of condole] an expreſſion of feeling a ſympathy 
at the affliction of others. To perſevere in obſtinate condolement. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Conpo'Lexce [Fr. condoglienxa, It. condolencia, Sp.] a ſympathy 
in grief) a fellow- feeling of another perſon's ſorrow. This digreſſion, 
due by way of condolence to my worthy brethren. Arbutbnot. 

Co'xpom, the capital of the Condomois, in the province of Gaſ- 
cony in France, about 60 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux, It is a 
biſhop's ſee. | | 

ConDoNa'TION [ condenatio, Lat. from cox and dono, to give a pre- 
ſent] a pardoning, or forgiving. 

ConDo'RE, or Paulo ConDORE, a little iſland in the 
about 60 miles ſouth of Cochin-China. 
 ConDoRMIE'NTEs [of con, together, and dormro, Lat. to ſleep] a 
religious ſet in Germany, ſo called of their lying all together, men 
and women, young and old. 

Co'nnoR, or Co'nTur [in Peru in America] a ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous bird, ſome of which are ſaid to be five or fix ell long, from 
one end of the wing to the other, they have very hard and ſharp beaks 
that will pierce a hide, and two of them will kill and devour a bull ; 
their ſeathers are black and white like a magpye, having a creſt on the 
head in the ſhape of a razor. It is a very furious bird, and ſeveral 
Spaniards have been killed by them ; and the ancient natives are ſaid 


Indian ocean, 


to have worſhipped this bird as one of their deities ; when theſe birds 


fly, they make a terrible noiſe. N. B. I ſuſpect this American pro- 
digy to be of much the ſame claſs with our griffin, or that African 
bird which the Arabians call the anca, and the Perſians fmorg, Sed 


' que Arabum þpleriſque fabiileſa cenſitur, ſays Golius, 7. e. it is reckoned 


to be fabulous by moſt of the Arabians. However, it ſupplies their 
language with ſeveral proverbial expreſſions, and this among the reſt, 
made in favour of a man famed for his munificence. When Ab- 
dalla's poſt became vacant, the anca of the are carried off genero/iry 
from the earth. f 
To Conpu'ce, verb neut. [conduco, Lat.] to help, to contribute to; 
it is followed by 10 or unto, Preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon. They may conduce to farther diſcoveries. Newton. 
To Convu'ce, verb ad. to conduct, to accompany in order to 
ſhew the way. In this ſenſe I found it only in the following paſſage. 
ſent to conduce hither the princeſs Henrietta Maria. e. | 
Conpvu'cisLe, or Conpu'cive eee Lat.] that conduces, 
rofitable, advantageous, having the power to forward; with 70. 
All his laws are conducible to the temporal intereſt of them that obſer ve 
them. Bentley. An action conducive to the good of our country. Ad- 
diſon. 
eee or Conpu'civexess [from conducible] profit- 
ableneſs, the quality of conducing or contributing to any end, 
Co'npucr [conduite,Fr. condotta, It. condutta Sp. of conductum, ſup.of 
conduco, from con, and duco, Lat. to lead] 1. Management, economy. ' 
The conduct and management of actions. 2. The act of leading troops, 
the duty of a a or geneal. Conduct of armies is a prince's art. 
Waller, z. Convoy, eſcorte. Conduct for ſafeguard againſt our ad- 
verſaries. 1 E/dras. 4. The act of guarding. Give hi 


m courteous 
conduct to this place. Shakeſpeare. 5 A warrant by which a convoy is 
appointed or ſafety is ſecured. 6. Behaviour, regular life. Few think 


virtue or conduct of abſolute neceſſity for preſerving reputation, Swift, 
To Covpvꝰ cr, verb ad. [conduire, Fr.] 1. To guide, lead, or ac- 


company, in order to ſhew the way. I ſhall cnc you to a we 
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CON 


Where I will point you out the right path. Miſtan. 2. To uſher, to at- 
tend in civility. „ 8 £ | 
Receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our preſence. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 4. To head an army. 

Safe Coxbucr, a guard of ſoldiers who defend the common people 

from the violence of an enemy. Jet; 

ConpvcTt1'TIous [condutiitius, Lat.] hired, employed for wages. 
Perſons couductitious and removable at pleafare. Ayliſfe. 

Conpu'ctor [ condu@eur, Fr. Conduttore, Ft. conduciadr, Sp. of con- 

ductor, Lat.] 1. A leader, guide, to ſhew the way. Zeal the blind 
conductor of the will. Dryden. 2. A chief, a general. Who is con- 
ductor of his people. Shaſeſpeare. 3. A manager, a director. The 
chief conductor in both. Addiſon. | | 

CovD uc rox Fs ſurgery] an hollow inftrument to thruſt into the 
bladder, to direct another inſtrument into it, to extract the ſtone. | 

_ ConDucTREess [condudrice, Fr. condueitrice, It.] a ſhe-guide, a wo- 
man that directs. | 

q heath ſewers or gutters to convey away the ſwillage of an 

ouſe. h 
- Co'npvir [conduite, Fr. condutto, It.] 1. A pipe for the conveyance 
of water; a water-courlſe. | 
Water in conduit-pipes can rife no higher 
Than the well-head. Dawies. | | 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. The conduit run no- 
thing but claret wine. Shakeſpeare. 

ConDuPLica'TION [conduplicatio, Lat.] a doubling, a folding toge- 

gether, a duplicate. | 

CondY'L1, Lat. [x0%X, Gr.] the joints or knuckles of the fingers; 

alſo that ſmall knob of bones called productions. 

Conpy'Loma [Lat. xwiywpn, Gr.] the knitting or joining of the 
Joints of an animal body. 

ConpyLoms [with phyſicians] a hard ſwelling. in the fundament, 
proceeding from black humours ſettling there, which ſometimes 

cauſe an inflammation. 5 

Conpy'Lus, Lat. [zo82A9-, Gr.] a joint, a little round eminence 

or protuberance at the extremity of a bone. 

Conz [Fr. cone, It. conus, Lat. of xõ e., Gr.] a geometrical ſolid 

figure, conſiſting of ſtrait lines that ariſe from a circular baſe, and 
growing narrower by degrees, end in a point at the top, directly over 
the center of the baſe. The manner of producing this figure may be 
imagined by the turning the plane of a right lined triangle, round the 
. . Pane leg or axis, ſo that if the leg be equal to the baſe, the 

olid produced will be a right cone (as, vH G C. Plate VI. Fig. 1.) 
if it be leſs, it will be an acute-angled cone; and if greater, ah obtuſe- 
angled cone. 

Right Cont [with geometricians] a cone is ſaid to be, with reſpect 
to the poſition of its axis, when it is perpendicular to the horizon; 
but when it is not fo, it is called an oblique cone. | 

A Scalenous CONE, is when one ſide of it is longer than the other, a 
AB CF. Nate VI. Fig. 2. 

Cox E of Rays [in optics] are all thoſe rays which fall from any 
point, as ſuppoſe A (Plate VI. Fig. 3.) in any object on the ſurface 


of any glaſs, as BCD, having the vertex in A, and the glaſs for its 


baſe, ſuch is the cone BCDA. 

Coxe | with botaniſts] fignifies not only ſuch dry, ſquammous fruits 
as are properly of a conic figure, as the fir and pine-fruits; but alſo 
any fruits compoſed of ſeveral parts of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering 
together, and ſeparating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 

The Coxg of a Helmet, a protuberance of a tapering form, round 
which the plumes were inſerted. Potter, in his Greek antiquities, ob- 
ſerves from Suidas, that ſome diſtinguiſh between the phalus [pax] 

and the lophus [Ae]; and that the former ſigniſies the cone, and the 

latter the lame. But the author of the late F/ay on Homer in Blark 

Verſe, has proved from that poet's uſe of the word lophus [Aspos] that 

it anſwered to the cone ; as appears from that clauſe in the deſcription 

of Achilles's plumes : 

g nÞP245 05 bs Av Dov apapPs 
The horſe-hair creſt around the cone diffus d, 
Dire-nodding, as he mov'd Iliad, B. XXII. 1. 316. 

Cone, or Col x [cone, colne, Sax.] an account or reckonin 
when a young woman, at the age of 14 or 15, is, in law, accounte 
to be of a competent age to kerp cone and hey of the houſe, i. e. to take 
upon her the management of houſhold affairs. 

Cox E Y. See Conv. 


To Conra BULATE [confabulare, It. ronfabulatum, fup. of confabub, 


from con, and fabula, Lat. a fable] to talk or diſcourſe with eaſe and 
'careleſnefs together, to chat. | 
 ConFaBULA'TION 2 r. confabulazione, Ital. of confabulatio, Lat.] 
'a familiar talking or diſcourſing together. 
* ConFaBULA'TORY fof confabulate] pertaining to talk or prattle. 
'Co'nraLoONs, a confraternity of feculars in the church of Rome, 
called penitents. ; 3 88 
ConrarRE'aTION [| confarreatio, of con, and far, Lat. corn] a cere- 
mony among the ancient Romans, uſed in the marriage of a perſon, 
whoſe children were deſtined to the honours of the — 
This was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of contracting mar- 
riage amongſt them. The ceremony of which was this: The pontifex 
mndæi mus and flamen dialis joined and contracted the man and woman, 
by making them eat of the ſame cake of ſalt bread. By the ancient 
laws of Romulus the wife was by coxfarreation joined to the huſband. 


Ayliffe. 
515 Co'nrect [confefum, ſup. of corficio, from con, and facio, Lat. 
to make] to make up into ſweetmeats, to preſerve with ſugar. Now 
«corrupted into comfir. | 
Conyeer, fub/t. [from the verb, corftures, Fr. confetti, It.] fruits, 
flowers, roots, c. boiled and prepared with ſugar. | 
Conrt'crron [conf2#i0, Lat.] a preparation of fruit, or the juice 
of fruit with fagar, a ſweet- meat. They have in Turky and the Eaſt 
certain cofe2ions, which they call ſervets, which are like candied con- 
ferves, and are made of ſugar and Jemons. Bacon. 2. A compoſition 
ol diflerent ingredients. A new confection of mould. Bacon. | 


CON 


Conpe'crion Fr. confeaione, It. confecion, Sp. in ph 
kind of compound ons of the conſiſtence of an RY} 
| Conpe'cTIONary, ſub. from confection] one who make; fre 
nn R 

Who had the world as any confectionary. Shakeſpeare, 
ConrsB/cTioner [from confi7iar] one who makes confeRinn; 
fweat-meats, - Confe&ioners make much uſe of whites of eggs. J 1 
ConFg'DERaACY, or CONFEDERATION | confederation, It. mmf 
cion, Sp. of cunfæaeratio, from com, and fæderis, gen. of fall i 
a league] an alliance between princes and ſtates, for their mmi 
fence againſt a common enemy; a federal compact among ſeye;y N. 
ſons. ; xo enter into ſome firitt league and caxfedgration, Ban 

The friendſhips of the world are oft 

Confederacies in vice or leagues of | ah Addiſon, 

ConFeperacy [in law] the uniting of perſons to do any wy 


To Conrs'peraTe, verb att. | ſe confeders, Fr. onfedrat,) 
confederar, Sp. of confæderatum, Lat.] to unite in a confeiy 
They were fecretly confederated with Charles's enemy. Kli. 

To ConFEDERATE, verb went. to combine, to plot together, t 
united in a _ A canfederating with him to whom the cri; 
offered. Arterbury.  _ 

CoNnFEDERATE, ad}. [from the verb] united in league, Thy 

 confederate againſt thee. P/aims. | 

ConFEDERATES, ub. [ confedrratio, Lat.] allies, princes dr by 
entered into an alliance for their common ſafety. 
| We ſhall have freſh recruits in ſtore, 

If our confederates can afford us more. Dryden. 

ConFEDERa'TioON. See CONPE'DERACY. 

To Conre'r, verb nent. [ conferer, Fr. conferire, It. anfing 
of confero, Lat] to diſcourſe or talk together, ſolem ny to can 
ſentiments. You will hear us confer of this. Shakeſpeare. 

To Cox Ex, verb act. 1. Io give or beſtow; wich un « m 
The conferring this honour apo him would increaſe the credit tek 
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Clarendon, 2. To compare. The words in the eighth verle et,, bo 
red with the fame, words in the twentieth, make it manitei;, % and fi 
3. To contribute, to conduce; with 7. The compattaes u & o xF1: 
parts reſting together, doth much cox/er 4e the ſtrengi ef tie win . 4. 
Glanuille. | 4 #', N. 
Cox TERENCE [Fr. canferenta, It. conferencia, Sp.] 1. A d = Yo 
held between ſeveral perſons about a particular aſia, a periey, Is Withou 
ſtructors of others by conference. Hooker. 2. An appcinad meg y beliey 
for diſcuſſing ſome queſtion. 3. Compariſon, exanina of die _ FD 
things by comparing them together. | Mutual confer 0 al mi on of 
collections and obſervations. Hooker. | —_ 
Conrt'rrex [from confer] 1. One that confers or cone. 3 
One that beſtows. FE 285 f 
Cox FER vA, Lat. the herb ſpurge of the river. .. , he 
To Conre'ss, verb ad. ¶ con feſſer, Fr. confeſſart, It. 40 „ 
and Port. of con/iſum, ſup. of confiteor] 1. To acknowledge noi . = FIGU! 
crime or failure. Human faults with human grief cgi. Fr. © | 9b 
With of. Canfeſs thee freely of thy ſin. Shakeſpeare. 3. 70 cc 3 1 
one's fins in order to abſolution. If our ſin be only ageink G0 f „ 5 
to confeſs it to his miniſter may be of uſe. Wake. 4. 100 cel . + Sum 5 
feſfion of a penitent as a prieſt, 5. To own, to 40%, bee 185 
ſhall confeſs me before men, him will I alſo confeſs betore nf? 3 Was t 
which is in heaven. Sz. Matthew. 6. To grant, nt ® jo = Of he 
Great and confefſed good. Locke. 7. To ſhew, to f nes 333 5 
thriving trees confeſi d the fruitful mold. Pope. 8. It i 11 n limit. 
ſenſe by way of introduction or affirmation. I mult c Fro Conxrr 
pleaſed with a beautiful proſpect. A4ddz/or. * Wt. to lim] 
To ConrFess, verb next, to make confeſſion, to reveal; % Dew 
con feſſes to the prieſt. | ; , A 
£4 e [of e r indiſputedy. Lan ro tee 
confe a great part of the curſe. South. refrain. F 
(OY OY Fr. confeſſione, It. confeſſion, Sp. of 25 hy 3. 5 
1. Acknowledgment of a crime, declaration of ones ; Ted reaſonably, 
one the torture, and then aſking his confe/#0n. Temple 11 1 CovrrxkLE 
of diſburthening the conſcience ; as, a confe/ion of fins vor * „. 
feſſion, avowal. Who witneſſed a good confeſſion. 452 oh IConerneus 
formulary in which the articles of faith are compriſed; 45 ich ſurpriſed 
miniſter confe/ion of faith. zen the pal bn, 
Conress10n [with rhetoricians] is a figure by v hie l, i f (Coxerner 
knowledges his fault, to engage him, whom he addrelic de ſenate hath 
him. en pate, ar. Tho gl. 
CoNnFEs5s10N of Offence 2 con mon law] an ee, i W'2ibours and 
felon's making a confeſſion before a coroner in 2 Churc obliged ullate a cryin 
vileged place; upon which the offender was by che la en Pn two differ 
jure the realm. een plants a 


_ Conress1ow of a fault is half ij — ; 
at. Jgnoſcere pulchrim, pane genus eſt vidi. 1 
It denn — 5 man is Aon fo what he has done, and 
rits a mitigation of the reſentment. iu church 10 
ConrFx'ss10Nal, fubſt. [ confeſſtunal, Fr.] a p e of det) 
the main altar, where they anciently depolited th wha 
ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors; alſo the ſeat or box! g 
feſlor fits to hear the confeſſions of his penitents. | i k. 
Conre'sS1ONARY, Aab. [confeffonaire, Fr. con _ confef®, 
the confeſſion chair or ſeat, in which a prieſt fits =_ ſows 1. 
 Conpe'ss0R * 5 1. He that hears de fac of 
who makes public profeſſion of his faith even in 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes. , ho has th pow! 
© A Father Conrzssok. A popiſh prieſt, Who ive them | 
the pope to hear confeſſion o penitents, and to 25 75 Li 
Diſtartben your yourſelf into the boſom of N hered co the * 
Convs'sso0Rs, thoſe Chriſtians who have chat acc0" 
withſtanding cruel perſecutions and ſufferings 9h one that 
tradiſtinguiſhed from martyrs ; the marty! oo. of 
cauſe ; the confeſſor one who greatly ſuffer hs | 
* before things 2 4 4 er of 
onPE'sT, adj. poetically for confelſes. 1 
The peridious author ſtands cue. 15 


0 NFINES, 


cCoxrs'srI r, adv. 
Corricnxr 
os is made privy to a perſon's ſecrets or intrigues. 
a to his confidant. 
Fu rely upon. He alone will not betray, 
orgreve. | 


PE Conripence has been 


err fall. Hammond. 2. Bold, daring, preſumptuous, 


CON 


of co undiſputably, evidently. That 
5 oe in our nature. Decay of Piety. 
uring, cauſing, effective. 

a familiar acquaintance, 
Bellet-doux entruſt- 


W.inciple which is cozf2 
Wen eran (Fr: Af ron Lat.] 
Co' rip ax [cofident, Fr.] an intimate, 
Arbuthnot and Pope. ; 
| 47, Sp. of confido, Lat.] to truſt in, 
E in — none will confide. 


To Coxrr' DE 


* | Tt. conflance, Sp. of confi- 
F -/xrinexcE [confiance, Fr. confidenxa, It. con „Sp. C 

; oy 1 5 I, — belief of another's integrity or veracity. 2. 
3 oldneſs, aſſurance, preſumption. 3. Reliance. Society is built 


WE on truſt, and truſt upon confidence of one another's integrity. South. 


5 | in one's own abilities or fortune; ſecurity, oppoted to dejec- 
5 — eme He had an ambition and vanity and confidence in him 

f. Clarendon. 5. Vitious, boldneſs. Their confidence riſeth from too 
uch credit given to their own wits. Hooker. 6. Conſciouſneſs of in- 


Peence, honeſt boldneſs. Juſt confidence and native righteouſneſs. Mz/- 


If our heart condemn us 


1 i odneſs of another. 
i. 7. Truſt in the goodnels of an John. 8. That which 


„then have we confidence towards God. 1 
ſes boldneſs or ſecunity. pr Tt | 


0 
* 4 


emblematically repreſented by a woman 
Ich her hair diſhevell'd fitting on a rock, and holding a ſhip in her 
TW CoxrivenT, adj. [confidens, Lat.] 1. Aſſured beyond doubt. He 
Mo ſure and confident of his particular election, as to reſolve he can 
politive, ſe- 
e of ſucceſs. Confident againſt the world in arms. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Wruſting without meaſure, not ſuſpicious. 
= KRome be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakeſpeare. 
falſe opinion of one's own 


Bold to a fault, impudent, elated with 
Peellencies. 8 
WCoxripent, /. [Fr. confidente, It. and Sp.] an intimate, 
, boſom friend; uſed in matters of ſecrecy. Become my confi- 
and friend, Dryden. a | 

WCo NFIDENTLY. 1. Without doubt. 
ny. Aiterbury. 2. With firm truſt, 
= No more delay 


* 


To expect ſucceſs too confi- 


= Your vows, but look and confidently pay. Dryden. 

Without appearance of doubt, daringly, poſitively. Every fool 
believe and pronounce confidently. South. a 
WC o 'xripenTNEss [of confident] confidence, aſſurance, favourable 
ion of one's own abilities. 

WC oxr:cura'TION [Fr. configuration, It. of configuratio, Lat.] 1. 
We act of forming, faſhioning, or making of a like figure. 2. The 


| [ terior ſurface that bounds bodies, and gives them their particular fi- 


(4 * The different configuration and action of the ſolid parts. Ar- 
not. | 


CoxricuRATION {with aſtrologers] the conjunction or mutual aſpect 


planets. 


lo covrrovxr [from con and fgura, Lat. figure] to diſpoſe into any 
n. Members cementing, and fo configurating themſelves into human 


pe, made luſty men. Bentley. 


*4 * FINE, ſub. [confinis, Lat.] formerly it was accented on the laſt 
able. | 


Common boundary, termination. 
Nature in you ftands on the very verge 
Of her confine. _ Shakeſpeare. 
2 --+ adj. [confinis, Lat.) bordering upon, having one com- 
On mit. 92 | 
Lo Conri'ne, verb neut. ¶ con finer, Fr. confinar, It. of con, and finio, 
Wat. to limi] to border upon ; to touch on different territories. 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all three. Dryden, : 
To Conrixe, verb af. 1. To bound, to limit. 2. To tie up to, 
reſtrain." He is to confine himſelf to the compaſs of numbers. Dry- 


3. Jo impriſon, to ſhut up in a place. You confine yourſelf moſt | 


reaſonably, Shakeſpeare. 

WConriNELESS [from confine] unbounded. Conefineleſs harms. Shake- 
are, ö a 
CoxrrxxugNr [from confine] reſtraint, impriſonment. Not fo 
ach ſurpriſed at the confinement of ſome, as the liberty of others. Ad. 
on. | 


Coxer'xer [of confine] 1. One that lives on the confines, a borderer. 
de ſenate hath ſtirred up the confiners. Shakeſpeare. 2. A near neigh- 
Pur. Tho' gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in nature, yet are they 
Felbours and confines in art, that the leaſt touch of a pencil will 
ullate a crying into a laughing face. Netten. 3. One that touches 
don two different kingdoms, or claſſes. The participles or confiners 
wo plants _ living creatures are ſuch as oyſters. Bacon. 
ONFINES, plur, of confine [ confins, Fr. confini, It. confinia, Lat. 
limits or borders of a Boy S ve on or eee 8 ; 
OFINITY [confinttas, Lat] nearneſs of place, 
E Coner'xm | confirmer, Fr. confermare, It. confirmar, Sp. and 
. of confirmo, Lat.} 1. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 
beat ought to be remitted rather than confirmed. Swift. 2. To 
. — to ſettle either perſons or things. I confirm thee in the high- 
' os | Maccabees. Confirm the crown to me. Shakefreare. 3. 
| One or make good, to back with new proofs or reaſons, to put 
oubt by new . 
Whilft all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 


And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


. 0 4, we N Addiſon. 


as, a confirmed pox. 5. To complete, to per- 


750 only liv'd but till he was a man, 

| 7 which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm d, 

Ton tide - a man he dy'd. Shakeſpeare. 

nds Thats the chufch-rite of confirmation, by impoſition of 
de ſacrament. —.— vey thereby ſuppoſed to be fit for admiſſion to 


Copy TER 
ace, Arcen I, fl We] that which is capable of undoubted 


- houſe, where we make all ſweet-meats. Bacon. 


very confluence of all thoſe rivers which water 


thered together. 
thered togeth 


CON 

ConriRma'rion [Fr. confermatione, It. confirmacion, Sp. Of torr - 
matio, Lat.] 1. The act of confirming, ſtrengthening, making good; 
eſtabliſhing any perſon, thing, or ſettlement. Ho | 

Embrace and love this man—— | 

With brother's love I do ii 
And let heav'n © | ; 
Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation. Shakeſpeare. _ 
2. Evidence, additional proof. They would perſorm his command; 
and, in confirmation thereof, promiſed not to do any thing which be- 
ſeemed not valiant men. Miles. 

ConFIRMAT1ON [with eccleſiaſtics] a holy rite or ceremony by 
which baptized perſons are confirmed in the ſtate of grace, by the lay- 
ing on of hands. What is prepared for in catechiſing, is performed by 
confirmation ; a moſt profitable uſage of the church, tranſcribed from 
the practice of the apoſtles, which conſiſts in two . the child's 
undertaking in his own name every part of the baptiſmal vow (having 
firſt approved himſelf to underſtand it) and to that purpoſe that he 
may more folemnly enter that obligation, bringing ſame godfather 
with him, not now, as in baptiſm, as his procurator to undertake for 
him, but as a witneſs to teſtify his entring this obligation. Hammond. 

ConFIRMATION [with rhetoricians] is the third part of an oration; 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove by reaſons, authorities, laws, 


| Sc: the truth of the propoſition advanced in his oration, 


ConFiRMATION [in law] a conveyance of an eſtate or right, by 
which a voidable is made ſure or unavoidable, or whereby a particu- 
lar eftate may be encreaſed. | 

ConFIRMA'TOR, ſabſt. [confirmo,Lat.] he that atteſts, or puts a thing 
paſt doubt. The definitive confirmator and teſt of things uncertain, 
the ſenſe of man. Broxun. | | 

ConFiRMaToOR, az. [from confirm] ratifying or confirming, eſta- 
bliſhing with new force. . 5 

Cod rIRUTDNVESS [of confirmed] confirmed ſtate. 

CoxriRMER [of confirm] one that confirms or produces evidence. 
Be theſe fad ſighs confirmers of thy word. Shakeſpeare. | 

ConF1'sCcaBLE [of confſcate] liable to confiſcation. 

To Conrrs'cate [confiſguer, Fr. confiſcare, It. confiſear, Sp. of 
confiſcatum, Lat. 7. e. in publicum addicere from Iſcus, which originally 


| fignifieth a hamper, pannier, baſket, or freil, but metonymically 


the emperor's treaſure, becauſe it was anciently kept in ſuch hamp- 
ers. Coxvel] to ſeize upon, or take away goods, as forfeited to the 
king's exchequer, or to the public treaſury, by way of penalty for 
ſome offence. Thy whole eſtate confiſcated and ſeiz d. Bacon. 
ConFiscaTE, adj, [confiſeatus, Lat. becauſe among the Romans 


the emperor's treaſure was kept in baſkets, called ci] forfeited to the 


public treaſury. 
Thy lands and goods 
Are by the laws of Venice confiſcate 
Unto the ſtate. \ Shakeſpeare. | 
Conrisca'tion [Fr. rogfiſcaxione, It. confiſcacisn, Sp. of confiſca- 
tio, Lat.] a forfeiting of, or a legal adjudication, or taking the for- 
feitnres of goods, c. to the fiſc or treaſury, or the king's uſe. Great 
forfeiture and confifcations. Bacon. 3 
Cox rITENT, i. [confitens, Lat.] one who confeſſes. A wide 
difference there is between a mere confirent, and a true penitent. De- 


- Cay of Piety. 


Co'xriTURE Fr. confectura, Lat.] a ſweet meat. A confiture- 


To Conr1's [confixum, ſup. of confgo, from con and fgo, Lat. to 


fix] to faſten, or fix down. 


As this 1s true, k 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees, 
Or elſe for ever be confixed here 
A marble monument. Shakeſpeare. | 
ConFLa'cRanT [conflagrans, Lat.] burning, or being in a blaze 
together. Milton. | 
ConFLAGRA'T1ON, [of eech rat 1. A general burning or con- 
ſuming of houſes, &c. by fire, ſpreading over a large ſpace. The 
conflagration of all things under Phaeton. Brown. 2. It generally. 
is taken for the fire which ſhall conſume this world at the conſum- 


mation of all Fo 5 


ConFLa'TILE [| conflatilis, Lat.] caſt or molten. 
ConFLA'TION [| conflatum, Lat.] 1. The aQ'of blowing many in- 


ſtruments together. Bacon uſes it. 2. The act of a caſting or melt- 
ing of metal. | 


ConFLE'xuRE [conflexura, Lat.] a bending together, a turning. 

To ConrLr'ct Cconffickium, of confligo, Lat.) to encounter or fight 
with, to ſtruggle with. Fire and water confliing together. Bacon. 

A ConrLicr [conflitto, It. ey of conflictus, Lat.] 1. A 
violent colliſion or oppoſition of two bodies. A conflic or ebullition, 


as if there were ſcarce two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle. 


2. A ſkirmiſh or combat; a diſpute, a bickering between two; it is 
ſeldom uſed of a general battle. The luckleſs confi with the giant 
ſtout. Spenſer. 3. Conteſt, contention. In our laſt confii# four of 
his five wits went halting away. Shakeſpeare. 4. Struggle, agony. 


If he attempts this gent change, with what labour and cogſſid muſt 
he accompliſh it? Ro 


ers. 
* ConFLI'CTING, . 'engaging, fighting with. Milton. 
Co'NFLUENCE [confluo, confluentia, E 1. A concourſe or reſort 
of people; as, a N of people from all parts. 2. The meeting of 
two rivers, or the place where they meet and mingle their waters. I he 
d paradiſe. Raleigh. 
3. The act of crowding to a place. The trouble of all mens con- 


fluence, and for all matters to yourſelf. Bacon. 


Co'nriuenT, or Co'xnFLuUoOus [confluxe, Sp. of confluens, or con- 
Huus, Lat.) flowing or running together; as, waters confluent ftreams. 


Blackmore. 


ConrLuenT Small Pox, i. e. one wherein the puſtules run into one 
another. | | 
Cor Lux [confluxio, Lat.) 1. A flowing or running. together of 


currents, and mixing their waters; concourſe. The general conflux 


and concourſe of the people. Clarendon. 2. Crowd, multitude ga- 


What conflux iſſuing forth or ent'ring in. Milton, 
Cons 


CON 

Coxnrri.uUxIBt'LiTY, or CONFLU'XIBLENESS, an aptneſs to flow to- 

ether. | | . | 
1 To Coxro'x M, verb af. ¶ confermer, Fr. conformar, Sp. conformare, 
Tt. and Lat.] to make like to, to frame, faſhion, or ſuit to. Conform 
not themſelves unto the order of the church. Hooker. ; 

To Conrorm, verb neut. to comply with. 

Among mankind ſo few there are ot 
Who will conform to philoſophic fare. Dryden, junr. 

Cox roku, adj. [conformis, Lat.] aſſuming the ſame form. Va- 
riety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to variety of paſſion conform 
unto them. Bacon. £ | . 
Un-ConroRM, adj. not agreeable, or not conform to ſomething 
elſe. Cudworth. | 

Not unconform to other ſhining globes. Milton, _ 

ConFo'RMABLE [ conform, Fr. Ital. and Sp. of conformis, Lat.] f. 
Agreeing in external or moral characters. The gentiles were not 
made conformable unto the Jews, in that which was neceſſarily to ceaſe 
at the coming of Chriſt, Hooker. 2. It has ſometimes to. A reaſon 
conformable to their principles. Arbuthnot. 3. Sometimes with, The 
- fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her writings, perfectly confor- 

malle with that character we find of her. Addijon. 4. Agreeable, 
ſuitable, not oppoſite, conſiſtent. Nature is very conſonant, and con- 
formable to herſelf. Newton. 5. Compliant, ready to follow direction, 
ſubmiſſive. The kingdoms of the earth to yield themſelves willingly 
conformable in whatſoever ſhall be required. Hooker. 

Conro'RkMABLENESS, or Cox Fo 
bleneſs in form, c, I | 
 Conro'RMaBLY [conformement, Fr. in conformita, It. conforme, Sp. 
conformiter, Lat.] agreeably, conformably to. So a man obſerve the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformable, Locke. 

ConroRMa'Tio Membrorum, Lat. [with rhetoricians] is when 
things, to which nature has denied ſpeech, are brought in ſpeak- 
ing. 
| Cs [conformatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhaping, faſhion- 

ing, or ordering of a thing. 2. The particular texture and conſiſtence 
of the parts of a body, and their diſpoſition to make a whole. 
Conformations of the organs. Helder. Conformation of the earth. Wood- 
award. z. The act of producing ſuitableneſs or conformity to any 
thing. The conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of re- 
. Iigion. Watts. © | 

ConFoRMATION {in the art 
health or ſickneſs. | 

ConrFokMaT1ON [with anatomiſts] denotes the figure and diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts of the body of a man: hence male formation, a fault 
in the firſt rudiments, whereby a perſon comes into the world crook- 
ed, or with ſome of the viſcera, Ic. not duly proportioned ; or when 


* 


of phy ſic] an eſſential: property of 


perſons labour under incurable aſthma's, from too ſmall a capacity of 


the thorax, or the like. | | 

Conro'rmisTs [from conform, conformifie, Fr. confarmiſta, It.] one 
who conforms, eſpecially to the diſcipline and worſhip of the eſta- 
bliſhed church of England. | 1 

Non-Coxroß Misr, noun ſubſt. a diſſenter from the eftablited 
church. ; | 

Coxnro'rmiTY [conformite, Fr. conformita, It. "conformidad, Sp. of 
confermitas, Lat. in the ſchools] 1. The congruency, relation, or 
agreement betwcen one thing and another, as between the meaſure of 
the thing, and the thing, meaſured, &c. ſimilitude, reſemblance. A 
conformity between the mental taſte, and the ſenſitive taſte. Aadiſen. 
2. In ſome authors it has with. A conformity with God. Decay e 
Piety. z. In ſome t. Conformity to God. Tillotſon, 4. Conſiſtency. 
The conformity of the eflay with the notions of Hippocrates, Ar- 
biithnot. 

Occa/ional ConrormiTY, is when a perſon more /atedly attends 
ſore diſſenting place of worſhip ; but who ſometimes receives the 
ſacrament of the Loxp's ſupper with the eſtabliſhed church, whether, 
in order to qualify himſelf for a civil poſt, in which ſenſe it is more 
generally underſtood ; or only to expreſs his cathelicr/m, and that he 
regards the eſtabliſhed churc 
lin his judgment) as his own. On which foot Dr. Bates, and ſome 

others of 5 chief leaders of the non-conformilts in the laſt century, 
(if I am informed aright) were wont, at due diſtances of time, to re- 
ceive the communion at the pariſh-church. 

ConFrorRTa'TION [from conforto, low Lat.] collation of ſtrength, 
corroboration, For corroboration and confortation take ſuch bodies as 
are- of aſtringent quality. Bacon. : 

ConForTaTl'va, Lat. Li. 2. ſtrengthening things] medicines that 
comfort and ſtrengthen the heart. : 

To ConFou'nD e Fr. confondere, It. confundir, Sp. of con- 
fundere, Lat.] 1. To mingle, jumble, or huddle together, fo that 
their forms and natures cannot be diſcerned. Let us go down and 
there confound their language, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
ther's ſpeech. Geneſis. 2. To puzzle or perplex. A fluid body and 
a wetting liquor are wont, becauſe they agree in many things, to be 
canfounded. Boyle. 3, To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 
words or notions. Men find their ſingle ideas agree, though in diſ- 
' courſe they confound one another with different names. Locke. 4. To 

abaſh, or put out of countenance, to diſmay or make afraid, to aſto- 
niſh, to ſtupify. | 
Satan ſtood _ 

A while as mute, confounded what to ſay. Milton, 

5. To deſtroy or waſte. Let them be confounded in all their pow- 

er. Daniel. g | | 

Conro'unDeD, part. adj. [from confound] hateful, enormous. A 

hy cant word. - A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh conception. 
retwW. 

Conrou'NDEDLY [of confounded] horribly, after a terrible manner, 
hatefully, ſhamefully. A low or Judicrous word. You are confound- 
" edly given to ſquirting up and down. L'Eftrange. es | 

Cox ro un DER, he who confound. | 
__ Conprar'ky 8 confratria, Lat.] a fraternity, brotherhood, or 
ſocicty united together, eſpecially upon a religious account, £ 
+ COnFRATE'RNETY [ corfraternite, Fr. confraternita, It.] brother- 


hood, ſociety for ſome religious purpoſe. Three days appointed 


q 


of intimate eſſences and cauſes are very corfu/ed and obſcure, J 


'RMNEss [of conformable] agreea- | 


as a true church, though not / pure 


wards imitated in ſtone-work. 


CON 
to be kept, and a confraternity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſ 
ling fleet. ole, da 
ConrRE'Res, Fr. 
lows of one ſociety. 
ConFRICA'T10N [of cen and frico, 
any thing. Brown uſes it. 
o Conrro'nT [ confrontre, Fr. confrontare, It. confrontly. 6 
con and. frontis,, gen. of frons, Lat. the forehead] 1. To jc, 1. 
againſt another in full view. He ſpoke, and then c 7% 
2. To oppoſe or contradict face to face. In theſe the ep = bs, 
churches both .coxfront the Jews, and concur with them, jj, ? 
To oppoſe one evidence to another in open court. 4, T 8.  _ . 
* II. 


[old ſtatutes] brothers in a religious houſe, f. 
» tl. 


Lat.] the act of rubbing 1 
d 


one thing with another. I confrovt a medal with a verſe, 4% C 
ConFRoNTA'T1ON, Fr. the act of ſetting two people in g, 5 e 
to each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome fact which they nas 1 


ferently. 
Corus Febres [with phyſicians] ſuch fevers as come 9 * 
. alternately in the ſame perſons, but keep not their periods and 2 
tions ſo exactly, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one another © 
I. Cour u'sR [confuſum, ſup, of confundo, Lat.] 1. 10 git, 
to diſperſe irregularly. 2. To mingle, not to ſeparate, 3. Io . 
plex, to put out of order, to obſcure, not to diſtinguiſh, Out 
dt; 


4. To hurry the mind. Corfus'd and ſadly ſhe at lengtl te 
A | 1 5 
Coxev'seD [confus, Fr. confuſo, It. 
plexed, diſturbed, out of order. 

 Contvu'stpLy. [from confuſed] 
tinctly. 


and SP. of corfuſus, Lat.) pe 
1. Diſorderly, irregularly, ng 


Th' inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears, 
Confus'dly fill'd. Denham. 
2. Not clearly, not plainly. He confu/edly and obſcurely deiny 
his opinion. Clarendon. 3. Haſtily, not deliberately, The bit 
beauties of a play are but confu/edly judged in the vehemence of x; 
tion. Dryden. i 
Coxnrvu'stpness [from confuſed] a being in confuſion, ward 
diſtinctneſs, want of clearneſs. Confuſedneſs of our notions. Mum 
ConFu's1on [Fr. confufrone, It. confuſion, Sp. of confi, Lit, 1 
A jumbling together, tumultuous medley. 
The proud tower, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 
; By tongue's . corfuffon was to ruin brought. Hari. 
2. Diſorder, hurly-burly, or diſturbance, tumult. God is not a Gi 
of ſedition and cnHαõs. but of order and of peace. H. z. I 
diſtinct combination. The confr/ion of two different eis. Lach 
4. Overthrow, deſtruction. | 
The ſtrength of their illuſion, 


Nrge cor 

er-power 
wd ſupp 
red; thi 


Shall draw him into his confiſionr. Shbadtgent. ee name 
5. State of being abaſhed or out or countenance, hurry 0f tt of con 
Confuſion dwelt in every face. Addiſon. | eren 

Conrus10N [in a metaphyſical ſenſe] is oppoſed to order, it: Be. 
perturbation of which confuſion conſiſts, ex. gr. when things f {ONCE Rig 
nature do not precede, or poſterior, do not follow. 2 o of ſm: 

Coxrusiox [with chemiſts] a mixture of liquors or fd te. ib. 

Cox rusiox [with logicians] is oppoſed to diſtinctneſs or pes -NCERIE 
cuity. ö any bod 

Cox rusiox [in a phyſical ſenſe} is a ſort of union or mixture . = * Conce 
mere contiguity, as that between tluids of a contrary nature, *, ug ] to 

S-ONGE STI 


vinegar, Cc. 
Coxru-ranlE [from confute] poſſible to be diſproved. V8! 
bundle of calumnies or confutable accuſations, but a true liſt of 8 
tranſgreſſions. Brown. | 
ConFuTaA'T1o, Lat. 
wherein the orator ſecon 


Wether. 

B ONGE'ST1 
_cr. 
-ONGESTIO 


. 2 fa narratih 
(wie rhetoricians] a part 0 | By. wh 


; 
s his own arguments, and ſtrengtie 


1 refuting and deſtroying the oppoſite argument? of Is # 5 3 
tagoniſt. | | Wo: 

 ConrurTa'Tion [Fr. confutatione, It. confutacinn, Sp. of conf . 13 

Lat.] the act of diſapproving what has been ſpoken. iz the 10 "1 

To Covnru'Te [confuter, Fr. confutar, Sp. confutar!, It. and 1 KL ory 

to diſprove, to anſwer objections, to overthrow or bafle, to ch | Hil ; 

of error or falſhood. X 10 Con . 

He could on either ſide diſpute, | gealed 5 

Corfute, change hands, and till confute. Hudibras * or - 

Conc [in phyſicians bills is ſet for congius, Lat.] a gallon k Tz pg 

Co'nce, Fr. 1. The act of reverence, bow. Cones f 

The captain ſalutes you with conge profound, fait | 1 

And your lady ſhip curt'ſies half way to the ground. Then h 

2. Leave, farewel. Like thi 

So courteous conge both did give and take, 96 Orb i ; 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good wil 7 ate 10 8 | 

Coxce [with architects] a moulding either in form 6 U ll d 

round, or of a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two men z drops 

one another. Motor 

Concs 4 Accorder, Fr. leave to accord or agree. dean ot 04 La.) heap 


Cox dElire [in law] the royal permiſſion to 3 
in a time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop, &c. 
To Concs [from the noun] to take leave. gry 
Co'xces [with architects] the rings or ferrels ancient) 


the ends of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, 


CoxnceaBLE [of conge, Fr.] done with leave. | 


A. 
To Conct'al, verb neut. [congeler, Fr. ig 


congelar , Sp : ick. 


and Lat.] 1. To freeze or be frozen 2. To thicken dt 89: job \CLOBA' 

= does. When water congea/s, the ſurface of the ice! a 5 TY 55 
urnet. gid 1 vor o' 
To Conceal, verb af. 1. To turn by froſt en 1.1 b. ring | 

ſolid ſtate. A vapoury deluge lies to ſnow congeal' a. | Congle 


bind or fix, as by cold. | * 
Dead Henry's wounds dale, 
Open — ag cal d mouths, and bleed agel b meth 
To CoxcAT [with chemiſts] is to let ſome mater, « "gol a} 
fix or grow into a conſiſtence, as when metal is ſufferec 
has been melted in a crucible, Ec. noealed. 
nn [from congeal] that may be cong* 
C | | | 


(ov 


TON 


Cone LME [from congea l] Concretion. 
They with joyful tears, | 
Waſh the cangealment ſrom your wounds. 
Co'xces, a low bow or reverence. See Cox. 
Jo ConGEE, to make a low bow or reverence. hi 
EZ Concela'Tion [Fr. congelaxione, It. congelaclon, Sp. of congelatio, 
9 Lat.] 1. The act of congealing or thickening. Compreſſion or con- 
FI ulation of the fluid. Arbuthnot, 2. State of being congealed. 
ian parts in rivers and lakes, mos there are mineral eruptions, will 
FF ithout congealation. Brown. | 
| beer = Lat. — of the ſame kind or nature. Miller uſes 


Shakeſpeare. 


tten together. 
the ſame kind, ariſing 
Brown. Congenerous 


3 15 5 . | 
WE Conce/neraTED [congeneratus, Lat.] be 
= Conce/nerous [congener, Lat.] being o 
dom the ſame original. Of a congenerous nature. 
Jiſeaſes. 4rbuthnot. 


WE Concenerovs Muſcles [with anatomiſts] ſuch as ſerve together to 


1 e the ſame motion. er : 
BW con [from congenerous] the quality of being of 
be ſame kind, or belonging to the ſame claſs. „ 

E Conceners [congerieres, Lat.] of the ſame generation or kind. 
ES Conce'nial [of cor and genialis, Lat. of genius] being of the ſame 
bock or kind, partaking of the ſame genius, kindred. Things ſome- 
bat congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own conceptions. 
Dh aden. : 
| ber or CoxcENALNESsSs [from congenial] the like- 
es of one kind to or with another, participation of the ſame ge- 
us, cognation of mind. IN | ; 
© Conce wire [congenitus, Lat.] being of the ſame birth, begotten 
Soether. Concluſions of moral and intellectual truth, ſeem to be 
ente with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very frame of 
e ſoul. Hale. ; 

W Conce'niruRE [congenitura, Lat.] the birth of things at the ſame 

be. ; | 

WCo'xceon, a perſon of low ſtature, a dwarf. 

WCo'ncrr [congre, Fr. grongo, It. conger, or congrus, Lat.] a great 
d of cel. Many fiſh, whoſe ſhape and nature are much like the 
frequent both the ſea and freſh rivers; as the mighty conger, taken 
Wen in the Severn. Walton, | 
Noxon, or Concre [of congrus, Lat.] a ſociety of bookſellers, to 
number of ten, or more, who unite into a ſort of company, or 
tribute a joint ſtock for the printing of books; ſo called, becaule as 
rege conger eel is ſaid to devour the ſmall fry, ſo this united body 
powers young and ſingle traders, who have neither ſo much mo- 
We to ſupport the charge, nor ſo united an intereſt to diſpoſe of books 
red; tho' (according to tradition) the foregoing was the original 
ee name conger, yet, to be a little more complaiſant, you may de- 
it of congruere, Lat. i. e. to agree together; or, , licet in paris 
* exemplis uti, of congreſſus, a congreſs. Utrum horum mavis 
pe. | : a 
oroer'atEs, a heap, a pile, a hoard. The air is a congeries, Or 
6 of of ſmall particles. Boy/e. A congeries or heap of gods. Cud- 

74 5 , 


B-oxcERIEs [in natural philoſophy] a collection or joining together 
any bodies or particles into one maſs or lump. ä 
o Conce'sr [conge/tum, ſup. of congero, Lat. from con and gero, 
carry] to heap up, or gather together. 


Weber. ; | ES | 
oncz's rio [Fr. conge/lio, Lat.] a heaping or gathering to- 
? mer. E 

oncksriox [with ſurgeons] a ſettling of humours in any part of 


Pott in ſenſibly, by reaſon of the flow progreſs and thickneſs of the 
Witer, 
WLONGIARY be wee from congins, Lat. a meaſure of corn; with 
galiſts] a gift or donative repreſented on a medal, and diſtributed 
the Roman people or ſoldiery, originally in corn, afterwards in 
dey. Addiſon uſes it. 
0 noius, a Roman meaſure, containing about a gallon. Lax, 
Lo ConGLA'CIATE [corg/aciatus, Lat.] to turn to ice, to become 
gealed. No other doth properly conglaciate but water. Brown. 
WLONGLACIA'TION 2 conglaciate] the act of changing, or the 
E of being changed into ice. Brown uſes it. | 
o e pag or to ConcLo'sBaTE, verb act. to gather into a 
Id maſs. 


if ' 
* Then he founded, then cong /obed 
Like things to like. Milton. 
955 Orb in orb congleb d. Pope. 
\ qui 10 CoxncLops, verb neut. to grow into a round maſs. 
hes bn Uproll'd, 


As drops on duſt cong/obing from the dry. Milton. 
NCLOB'ATE, Co'NGLOBATED, or ConcGLoBED, part. [congloba- 
Lat.] heaped or gathered round together, into a hard firm 
Bron rED Glands [in anatomy] ſuch glands in an animal 
DO. ſmooth in their ſurface, and ſeem to be made up of one 
© ſubſtance, as thoſe of the meſentery are, and all thoſe 
x a4 to ſeparate the juice called lympha from the arterious 
„ © return it by proper channels. See ConcLomeraTteD 


VcLonTELy {of cenglobate] i | 

; globate] in a round maſs or lump, &c. 

"yay T10N [from conglobate] the act of gathering . a 

170 ona Brown uſes it. 255 

f ;0 MERATE [conglomeratum, ſup. of conglomero, Lat.] to 
U 2 ; 

a * no a bottom, to heap up into a round — The —— 

Melo ng ated and. Grew. , 

ped or 3 or CONGLO'MERATED {conglomeratus, Lat.] 1. 

bs, Com round together. The conglobate and conglomerate 

 muhiplied a C ; together. Beams of light, 

Doo AL. lomerate, generate heat. Bacon. 

| free, a0 = [in anatomy} are ſuch as are uneven in 

® which is 10 fl. ag. u as it were of leſſer glands or kernels; the 

| leparate ſeveral forts of Juices from the blood ; and 


Atlantic ocean on the weſt. 


WL-OxNGE'STIBLE [of congeſt, Lat.] that may be heaped up or gotten 


body, which produces a tumour or ſwelling by little and little, and 


CON 


alſo to work and alter them, and to de, them by proper channels to 
I 


their peculiar recepticles. Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes theſe copgleme". 
rated or compoſite glands from the conglobate or fimple, thus: The 


ſimple, ſays he, mix their purer juice by the lamphatic ducts with tha 


chyle, or venoſe blood; or exhale it on the ſurface of the ſkin, or free 
membranes, which are diſtributed every where throughout the body. 
But the compo/ire ſend out their juices, when formed from every part 
[of that compound] by its little canal into a greater canal, and by this 
common emiſſory at length diſcharge it into the great caves of the: 
mouth; chiefly, and inteſtines ; or to without the body, for particular 
uſes. See Boerhaave æconom. animal. Edit, Londin. Where the reader 
will find ſome curious yLArES of the glands, with their reſpective 
nerves and lymphatic veſſels. | | 

ConcLOMERA'TION [from conglomerate] 1. Collection of matter 
into a looſe ball. 2. Mixture, intertexture. The multiplication and 
conglomeration of ſounds, generates rarefaction of the air. Bacon. 

To Cox or“ IN ATE, verb act. [ conglutiner, Fr. conglutinar, Sp. 
conglutino, Lat.] to glue, knit or join together, to heal wounds. s 

To ConcLuTINATE, verb neut. to be united by the intervention of 
a callus. x : 

ConcLuTINa'Tion [Fr, of conglutino; conglutinaxione; It. cenglu- 
tinacion, Sp. of conglutinatio, Lat.] the act of gluing together, 

ConcLuTInNaT1ON [with phyſicians] the act of joining of bodies 
by means of their oily, ſticky and clammy parts, the act of uniting 
wounded bodies. The union or cong/atination of parts ſeparated by 4 
wound. Arbuthnot., | | | . 

Conciv'TinaTive [from conglutinate] of a gluing or ſticking qua- 
lity, having the power of uniting wounds. 

ConcLuTINA'TOR, ſubſt; [of conglutinate] that which has the 
power of uniting wounds. The ofteocolla is recommended as 4 
conglutinator of broken bones: Woodward. 55 

Co'xco, a large country on the weſtern coaft of Africa, between 
10 and 20 degrees weſt longitude; and between the equator, and 18 
degrees ſouth latitude; comprehending the countries of Loango, An- 
gola, and Benguella. It is bounded by the kingdom of Benin on the 
north, by Matama, and part of Caffraria on the ſouth, and by the 
It is ſometimes called Lower Guinea; 
e eee [congratulans, Lat.] congratulating. Milton 
uſes it. e 

To CoxcGRa'TULATE, verb neat. [ congratuler; Fr. congratulare, It. 
congratular, Sp. congratulatum, from con and gratulor, Lat.] to rejoica 
with one on account of his good fortune. I cannot but with much 
pleaſure congratulate with my country, which hath outdone all Europe 
in advancing converſation: Swift. eg 

To CONGRATULATE, verb ad. 1. To bid one joy; to expreſs” 
joy on his account. I congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words from all our neighbours. Watts. 2. Some 
times with zo before the perſon ard the cauſe of joy, in the accuſative 
caſe. An eccleſiaſtical union with yourſelves, I am rather ready to 
congratulate to you. Spratt. 5 Ie 

CONGRATULA'T10N Fr. corgratulazione, It: congratulacion, Sp. of 
congratulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of congratulating, or profeſſing joy for 
another's happineſs or ſucceſs. 2. The form in which joy for the hap- 
pineſs of another is profeſſed, | 

ConGRA'TULATORY [congratulator, Lat.] belonging to congratu- 
tion, expreſſing joy for ancther's good fortune. 

Co'ncrE [of conger, Lat.] a large eel that eats up the ſmall fry. 
See CONGER. | 

To Concer” [from con and gre, Fr.] to agree, to unite: 

One concent, | 

Congreeing in a full and national cloſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To Cox RET [of con and greet} to ſalute reciprocally. 

Face to face, andeye to eye, 

You have congreeted. Shakeſpeare. 

To ConcrtEGaATE, verb ad. [congregare, It. cengregar, Sp. congre- 
gatum, ſup. of congrego, Lat.] to aflemble or gather together. Any 
multitude of men congregated may be termed a church. Hooker. 

To ConcrtcaTE, verb neut. to meet, to be gathered together; 

Equals with equals often cong egate. Denham. 

Co'NGREGATE, adj. [from the verb] collected, compact. Where 
the matter is moſt coxgregate, the cold is the greater. Baton. F 

 ConcREGA'TION | Fr. congregazione, It. congregacion, Sp. of congre- 
/gatio, Lat.] 1. A maſs of various parts brought together. A foul 
and peſtilent congregation of vapours. Shakeſpeare, 2. An aſſembly 
or gathering together; a ſociety or company of people, meeting in 
public, more eſpecially for divine ſervice. | 

| Concreca'TION [with ſome philoſophers] the leaſt degree of mix- 
ture, in which the parts of the mixed body are inconſiſtent, or do not 
adhere to or touch each other but in the point; which properly, they 
ſay, 1s peculiar to the particles of water, and a!l other fluids. | 

CONGREGATION of Cardinals, are aſſemblies diſtributed by the pope 
into ſeveral chambers, like our offices or courts. Chambers. 

ConcREGa'TIONAL [from congregation] of or pertaining to a con- 
gregation. | . 

ConGREGA TIONALISTS, a ſect of independents, between Preſbyte- 
rians and Browniſts. See IX DEPEND ENT. But in juſtice both to the 
etymology of the word, and that body of Chriſtian profeſſors to 
which it is applicd, it ſhould be obſerved, that, when propoling to 

form and model their churches on the truly primitive plan, « van judg- 
ed ſomewhat more of a democracy ſhould be received, than eithgr the 
church of England or Preſbyterians eſpouſed. The choice of the paſ- 
tor, afliſtant, and deacons ; the admiſſion and expulſion of membets ; 
add, if you will, the di/miffion of their teachers; all being alike deci- 
ded by the ſuffrage of the whole body, i. e. in effect by the people; 
and tho' not — he to conſult and hold . communion with other 
churches, yet do they maintain, that every diſtin afeciated body 
has the u power within itſelf; and I take this to be the true ground 
of their ſtiling themſelves 2,7 3 and of others calling 
them i ts. It may be objected, that by this conſtitution there 


clergy are placed in too great a DEPENDANCE on the laity ; however, 
they find their advantage in it; as it ſerves to keep beterodoxy out of 
their px/pits, and tranſmit CaLviniom (which is here infar emnium) 


3 Z 


to their lateſt poſterity. 


CON 


Concrtos'riIONISTs [of congregation] diſſenters from the church 
of England. | | NOT OY 
Co'xcrEss [ congrex, Fr. congreſſo, It. and Sp. congreſſus, Lat.] a 


coming together, meeting or rencounter, an encountering, 
Here Pallus urges on, and Lauſus there ; | 
Their coxgre/s in the field great Jove withſtands. Dryden. 
ConckEss, an aſſembly, or the meeting together of the deputies 
or plenipotentiaries of ſeveral princes, to treat about a peace or any 
other affair of importance. ; : 
Concress [in law] an eſſay or trial made by the appoint- 
ment of a judge in the preſence of ſurgeons and matrons, to prove 
whether a man be impotent or not, in order to diſſolve a mar- 


riage. 
| VAR E'sSIVE [from congreſs] encountering, meeting together. 
Disjoined and corgreffive generation. Brown. 

To Concau's [comgruo, Lat.] to agree, to ſuit, to be conſiſtent 
with. Letters congruing to that effect. Shakeſpeare. | 

CoxnGrv'ExCE [congruetia, Lat.] agreement, ſuitableneſs, conſiſt- 
ency. 

oncrvV'enT [Fr. congruens, Lat.] agreeable, ſuitable, 

Coxncrv'ity [from congrue] 1. Suitableneſs, agreeableneſs. Con- 
gruity of opinions to our natural conſtitution, Glamville, 2. Fitnels, 

pertinence. A whole ſentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle Sidney. 3. Conſequence of argument, conſiſtency. With 
what congruity doth the church of Rome deny that? Hooker. 

Conceviry [in natural philoſophy] is taken to be a relative pro- 
perty of a fluid body, by which any ou of it 1s readily united with 
any other part, either of itſelf or of any other ſimilar fluid. And 
on the contrary, incongruity is a property by which it is hindered 
from uniting with any Eid or fluid body that is diſſimilar to it. 

Coxncruiry [with ſchoolmen] is a ſuitableneſs or relation between 
things, whereby we come to a knowledge of what is to come to paſs 
therein. | | 5 TR 

Coxcrviry [with geometricians] is a term applied to figures, lines, 
Sc. which exactly correſpond when laid over one another, as having 
the ſame term or bounds. 

Co'NGRUMENT [from congrue] fitneſs, adaptation. The congru- 
ment and harmonious fitting of periods in a ſentence, Ben Fobrſon. 

Co'ncrvous | congrao, It. and Sp. congruus, Lat.] 1. Agreeable to, 
conſiſtent with. Ihe obedience we owe to God, corgruous to the light 
of reaſon. Locke. 2. Convenient, meet, proper, ſuitable to. The 
faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they infinitely congrucus to 
one another. Cheyne. z. Rational, fit. It is no wiſe congrzous that 
God ſhould be always frightening men into an acknowledgment of the 
truth. Atterbury. 

Co'n6RvVousLY [from congruous] ſuitably, pertinently, conſiſtently. 
Congruzuſly to a conjecture. Boyle. | 

Co'NGRUoUSNEsS, agreeableneſs, Cc. 

Co' xi, a ſtrong town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituate on the river Stu- 
ra, 32 miles ſouth of Turin. 

Co'xic, or CoxieAL [conicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the figure 
of a cone. | 

Conic Sef4ion, is a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a cone, by 
a plane. | 

Ir the ſection be made by the axis, or through the vertex, the 
figure ariſing is a triangle. If the ſection be made by a plane parallel 
to the baſe of the cone, or concentrically poſited, the figure produced is 
a circle. \ : 

If the ſection be made parallel to one fide of the cone, it will be 
a parabola. 

If the ſection be made through one fide of the cone, through the 
baſe, and not parallel to the other fide of the cone, it will be an hy- 
perbola. 

Co'xicaLlLy [from conical] in the form of a cone. A watering 
pot ſhaped conically, or like a ſugar loaf. Boyle. | 
* Co'nN1CALNEss5, the ſtate or quality of being in form of a cone. 

Co'xics, that part of the higher | puny 5 or geometry of curves, 
that conſiders the cone, and the ſeveral curve lines ariſing from the ſec- 
tions thereof. 

To Coxje'cr, a word uſed by Shakeſpeare for conjecture. 
Con JE'CTURABLE [(from conjecture] that may be conjectured or 
ueſſed. g 
: ConJE'CTURAL [Fr. conghietturale, It. congetural, Sp. of conjectu- 
ralis, Lat.] belonging to or depending on conjectures ; that is, only 
grounded upon appearances, or probable arguments. Conjectural mar- 
riages 3 conjediural tears. Shakeſpeare. = 
© ConjJE'CTURALITY [from conjectural] the Rate or quality of what 
depends upon guels. Probabilities and the conje&turality of philoſophy. 
Brægon. : 
 Coxje'cTURALLY [from corjefxral] by conjecture. Probably and 
conjetturally ſurmiſed. Hooker. 

To Conje'cTuRE [| comjefturer, Fr. conghietturare, It. congeturar, 
Sp. of conjectura, Lat.] to judge or gueſs at random, and upon bare 
probability, without any demonſtration ; as, to conjecture any event to 
Come. 

Conjecture [Fr. conghiettura, It. congetura, Sp. of comjectura, 
Lat.] 1. A gueſs, a probable opinion or ſuppoſition. 2. Idea, concep- 
tion. Now obſolete. | 

Now entertain comjedare of a time. 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Conzz'cTURER (from conjecture] one who conjectures or forms an 
opinion without proof. Very grave cenjedturers. Brown. The wiſe 
conjeaturers. Addiſon. 
- ConrFEraus: [confer, 
bearing cones, 135 N. 
Con TRROus Plants [with botaniſts} trees, ſhrubs, or plants, that 
bear a icaly fruit of a woody ſubſtance, and a kind of conical ſᷣgure, 
eontaini ſeeds, which being ripe, drap out of the ſeveral cells 

or partitions of the cone, that then gape _— for that purpoſe ; as 
the pine, the common alder, the Scotch fir, Sc. | 

—— i 60 2 old records] a coney-borough or warren for 
rabbets. | | 
-  C@nincsecs, the capital of à country of the ſame name in the 


Lat. of conus, a cone, and fero, to bear] 


x 


circle of Swabia, in Germany, about 20 miles north of Cont 
| ( 


Lat. 47 5o' N. Long. 9* 23 E. | | EY 
To Conjo'BBLE' [from cox, together, and jobbernel, the head. ), m 


ſon] to chat together, to concert, to diſcuſs. low cant wor 


miniſter that ſhould conjobble matters of ſtate with tumblers, 


fer politics with tinkers. Z'Eftrange. and cy | 
10 Conjo'in, verb ad. [cemungere, Lat. conjoindre, F. , Jo 
gere, It. conjuntar, Sp.] 1, To join, or put together, to an * ; 
one. Two friends corjoin'd in one, Dryden. 2. To unite 5 be ( 
riage. Shakeſpeare uſes it in this ſenſe. 3. To aſſociate, to 54. con 
The deſigns of all can be conjoined in ligatures of the ſame Wes tion 
Taylor. | * 2. ( 
To Conjoin, verb neut. to league, to be united. ren 
This part of his and 
Corjoins with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me, Malen to pr 
Conyo'int [Fr. congiunto, It. conjunto, SP. conjunctus, Lat. lun epiſe 
together, mutual. : Ce 
Conjoint Degrees [in muſic] are two notes, which immediate tio, L 
low each other in order of the icale, as ut and re. 4 name 
Cod joix r Tetrachords ＋ muſic] are two tetrachords Where t 
ſame chord is the higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the ocher 
Coxjo'tnTLY [of cogjoint] unitedly, jointly, not apar. Ties 2. A 
or doubtful remedies coꝶointiy with thoſe that are of approyed Vitts + on, 
FYOWN. ; 5 9 ö 
Co'x150R, or Co oisoR [in law] is uſed in the paſing of fy 'S Where| 
for him that acknowledges the fine, 8 SF driven 
Co'xnjugGaL [Fr. confugale, It. conjugal, Sp. of cojigalis In U f 
con, with, and jygum, a yoke] of or belonging to a murricd cant, 
matrimonial; as, cojugal affection. | | 
| Co 'njucalLy [of conjugal] after the manner of man and wir Mm 
Co'xjucaTE Diameter ¶ in geometry] is the ſhortelt axis or cine mv ow 
ter in an ellipfis or oval figure. F = - 


CoNjUGATE of au Hyperbola, is the line drawn parallel to the os; Wecret 


| 4 To C 


nates, and through the center or middle point of the tranſtett a 
which is ſometimes called the ſecond axis or diameter. f conjur 
Io Conjucarts [comuguer, Fr. cangzugare, It. cougar, Sp. af arge u 


Jugo, Lat.] to join in marriage, to unite. Thoſe dran ing 2 wi! 
marriage as wardſhip, gave him power and occaſion to cu th 
Norman and the Saxon houſes. Wotton. 

To ConjuGare a e grammarians] is to form or ray! 
thro? its ſeveral moods, tenſes and perſons. 

ConjuGaTeE, adj. | conjugatus, Lat. agreeing in derivation wil 
another word, and therefore generally reſembling it in fignthcatia 
This grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivziou df iponts 
neous from /ponte, weighs nothing: we have learned logic, tha 
conjugates are ſometimes in name only and not in deed. Branka!, 

Co'njJuGATED [conjugatus, Lat.] coupled or yoked matnmoug 
together, 

Co'njuGaTEs [with logicians] is when from one word we eK 
another of the ſame origination ; as, if weeping is fort, tick 
-weep is to ſorrow. Ede Fj 

CoxjucarTEs [with rhetoricians] thoſe things that are dein 
the ſame original ; as, great, greatneſs, greatly. I 

Conjugation [Fr. congizgazione, It. conjugacion, vp. ofen 
Lat.] 1. The act of yoking or coupling together in pairs. 2. Tri 


F : ure on] 
SS Coxju's; 
ur earneſt 


compiling things together. The various mixtures and abi! Co'njure 
atoms beget nothing. Bentley. 3. The flexion or variation gf Figui 
thro' all its moods, tenſes, and perſons; as, declenſions aud , Of ſ 
tions. 4. Union, aſſemblage. The ſupper of the Lord b the Woul 
ſacred and uſetul conjugation of ſecret and holy things. Tab. Tho” 
ConjJucaTioNn [with anatomiſts] is underſtood of a par 0% impoſt 

or two nerves ariling together and ſerving for the ſame operi® * From 
ſation or motion; as, the ſixth conjugation or pair of nerves. The C 
CoxJu'ncT, adj. [conjun&us, Lat.] conjoined, united. onically, 
When he conjundt and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure oy Wall knoy 

Tript me behind. Shakeſpeare. —_— not guet 

Cox ju xc ri [ conjordtion, Fr. congiunzione. It. council, 1 e took 
conjun#ia, Lat. from con, and jungo, to join] 1. Union, _— * 0 a wy er 
conjunction and amity between them. Bacon. In ſociety ad. as 1 e all 
with others. South. 2. [ With grammarians |] a particie or llt 12 | ONN N 
that ſerves to join other words or ſentences together, and to . | Ta 
relation they have to one another. {rubs I cant wo 
Cow j ux TI [in aſtronomy] the concourſe or congreß ei * ee 
or planets in the ſame optical point of the heavens, where 2 4 benz b 
poled to have great power and influence ; as, the conjunanm ee * or FRY 
poſitions of ſtars. r | LOO ce, 
. ConjuxcTion Apparent [in aſtronomy] is when the ng 7 . TE e 
poſed to be drawn thro' the centers of two planets, does no ag As, ce 
the centre of the carth, te ro 3 A 
CoNnJUNCT4ON real or true [in aſtronomy] is _ 2 cd Ie 
being prolonged or lengthened, paſſes alſo throug Ws 
center. 0 0e whid cg Fo _ 
Co'njuncTi Morbi [Lat. in medicine] two diſea 5 uu Suitable eath 
together, and are diſtinguiſhed into connexi and con * ole: Wh to na 
former ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the latter follou ung ow” 
other. | - 1 


or 9 
ConjuxncTi'va Tunica [ Lat. in anatomy the firt cl or de# 
brane of the eye, ſo named, becauſe it incloſes all wy natoo | 
it faſtens the eye in its orbit. But Doctor Keil, 0.9. Em. 1. 
given us a more corred account of the erymology o membrane 1 
eyelids, ſays he, are covered within with a ſn.ooth 1 e 
CONJUNCTIVA, becauſe it is continued ufon the „„ Khon 17 
conſtituting that which we call the ite of the e) . of (mall ve 
to the edges of the orbit. He adds, that it — eres 12 
arteries, which appear big in an oprhalmia, of in fit. Las, 
See Baerhaawe = reis tabulis illyfira! — P 
Conju'xcTiIvE [ conjontif, Fr. congunetiv0, 4 * 
conjunftious, Lat.] 1. Joined, united; no obſolet 
She's (0. comjunttiveto my life and ſoul, | 
That as the ſtar moves —_— — his ſphere, 10 
| I could not but by her. Pease. atly de 
2. In grammar, the — verd uſed (NE, we * 
junction; as, the coxjandtive or ſubjunctive moe (i 


in union, not apart. Good 


errvity. {from conjanch ve] 
Cox ju NCT! [ la not one without the other. 


. medicines conjunetively taken, that is, 


po” 'NCTIVENESS, the quality or ſtate of being conjoined. 


ju _ INS. 
rid de [from conjun?] jointly; not apart. See Con- 


7 Conju'ncTKESs [of conjunt?] the being cloſe joined 


* nerukk | conjonfure, Fr. congiuntura, It. conjuntura, SP. 
1 e Lat.] 5 The ſtate or circumſtances of affairs, combina- 
ion of many cauſes. Unhappy conjundure of affairs. King Charles. 
2. Critical time, Such cenſures always attend ſuch conjun&ures. Cla- 
read. z. Mode of union, connection. 
WS nd conjunttures of letters in words. Holder. 4. Conſiſtency. 1 grant 
0 preſbytery what with reaſon it can pretend to in a conjuncture with 


iſcopacy. King Charles, "+ TOES... 
I Conjura'TiON [Fr. congiuraxione, It. . comuracion, Sp. of comura- . 
, Lat.] 1. The form or act of calling upon another in ſome acred 


I — We charge you, in the name of God, take heed, 
* Under this conjuration ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. 8 
2. A plot or conſpiracy, ſecret cabal or league to do any public 
barm, as to ſubvert the government, attempt the life of the prince, 
© &.. z. Magic words, characters or ceremonies ; an inchantment, 
W whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, &c. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed and 
driven away. hed 

| * What drugs, what charms, OY CES 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 
E I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare. 
EK Coxjusa'Tion [in common law] is in a more eſpecial manner 
Weaken to intend a perſonal conference with the devil or evil ſpirits, 
Pitcher to compaſs ſome deſign, or to attain to the knowledge of ſome 
ecret. 133 
W To Coxju'ss, verb act. ¶ conjurer, Fr. congiurare, It. confuràr, Sp. 
f conjure, Lat.] 1. To call upon in ſome ſacred name, to ſummon or 
Wharge upon the ſacredneſs of an oath, or to deſire earneſtly, with the 
Wreateſt importunity ; to enjoin with the higheſt ſolemnity. | 
| I compare you let him know _ 
» Whate'er was done againſt him Cato, did it. Ad; on. 
== To conſpire or plot together, to bind many by an oath to ſome 
mmon deſign ; this is a tenſe that is rarely uſed. 

He in proud rebellious arms, 2 

Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Comjur'd againſt the higheſt. Milton. 

To affect by enchantment, to charm, 
= What black magician conjures up this fiend. Shakeſpeare. 
u have conjured up perſons that exiſt no where elſe but on old coins. 
%. 4, When this word is uſed for ſummon or conſpire, it is ac- 
ted on the laſt ſyllable, conjure ; when for charm, one the firſt, 


; ure. 


its. My invocation is honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs's name 
are only to raiſe up him. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cox JU 'REMENT {from corjure] ſerious injunction, ſolemn demand. 
ir earneſt entreaties and ſerious conjurements, Milton. 


10 0 WS Co'xjurER [from conjure] 1. One that uſes inchantments. 

ih _ A, 4 in the book | . 
no Of ſome dead conjurer that would enforce nature. Donne. 
E Would never ſind you in your conduct ſlipping 


Tho' they tarn'd comjurors to take you tripping. Aadiſon. 
An impoſtor, who pretends to ſecret arts; a cunning man. 
From the account the loſer brings, 
Ihe Conj rer knows who ſtole the things. Prior. 
lronically, a man of ſagacity, one of ſhrewd conduct. Tho' ants 
very knowing, 1 don't take them to be conjurers, and therefore 
ld not gueſs I put corn in that room. Aadiſon. 


«9.0 We never took him for a CONJURER ; that is, I always looked on him 
4 de a filly empty fellow. The Scots ſay; they that burn him for a 
ul ch, loſe all the coals. 

1e wb o Cox {of connan, Sax. to know] 1. To get or learn without 


e. 2. To give; as, I corn you thanks. 3. To ſtrike with the 
| z a cant word, See To Con. | / 
W-OXNA'SCENCE, Or CONNa'sSCENCY [of con and naſcens, Lat.] 1. The 
e of being born together with another; common birth 2. The act of 
ng or growing together: this ſenſe is improper. Symphyſis de- 
les a cenna ſcence or growing together, Wiſeman. | 
oA TE [| cormatus, Of connaſcar, to be born] born together with 
Erion ; as, connate notions. . 
NATURAL [coraturale, It. conatural, Sp. of con and naturalis, 
I 1. Being natural to ſeveral things; denoting a participation 
* lame nature. | 
How we may come 
85 To death, and mix with our coratural duſt. Milton. 
Utable to nature. | 
Whatever draws me on, 
00 Or ſy mpathy, or ſome cornat ral force. Milton. | 
x > ren nature, united with the being of a thing; as, conna- 


ON , . 
„ PATURA LITY, Or CONNA'TURALNESs - [from connatural] a 


hoc. e is a connaturality and congruity between that knowledge 


ole habits, and that ff 5 
bits, uture eſtate of the ſoul. Hale. Such is 
\ aturalneſs of our corruptions. Pearſon on the creed. 


Mav'cer; the moſt weſtern] 
a IT, ernly province of Treland. 
| og er, werh a. {camettere, It. of comede, Lat.] 1. To 
Uhr = or faſten together. The corpuſcles that conſtitute the 
nt, A 1 be corneAed to one another. Reyle. 2. To unite as a 
b theg ;, muſt ſee the connection of each intermediate idea 
lar cen . Locke. 3. To join in a jult ſeries of thought, 
language; as, the author conne&s his argu- 


> Verb neut. to cohere, to have a juſt relation 
hn, en; and ſubſequent. This is only uled in conver- 


The motions of articulation 


Nen 
iy of being of the ſame nature with ſome other, natural inſepara- - 


. 

Conne'cTICur, a Britiſh colony of North America, bounded by 
the Maſſachuſet colony on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the ſouth-eaſt ; and by New York on the weſt; being about 100 miles 
in length, and 80 in breadth. This colony conſtitutes a diſtinct go- 
vernment, of a different form from that of New England. 

ConnEg'cTIVELY, adj. [from connect] in conjunction, jointly. The 
peoples power is great, whenever they can unite conne4iweiy; or by 
deputation to exert it. S.. 

o Conne'x [ connexum, ſup. of connecho, from con, and necto, Lat: 
to tie] to join together, to faſten to each other. To conrex words or 
ſentences, Hale. 

They fly, 
By chains connex'd. Jobn Philips. 

Connex [with logicians] thoſe things are ſaid to be connex, that 
are joined one to another with dependance or ſequence. 

_ Conne'x1on [Fr. conneſſione, It. connexion, Sp. of connexic, Lat.] 

1. The act of joining things together. 2. The ſtate of being faſtened to- 
gether. Joined in cauneæion ſwect. Milton. 
The eternal and inſeparable connexion between virtue and happineſs. 
Atterbury, 3. Dependency of one thing upon another, juſt relation 
to ſomething precedent or ſubſequent, coherence. Canuexion and chain 
of cauſes. Hale. Due connexion with the end deſign'd. Blackmore, 

Conne'xityY [connexite, Fr. conneſſita, It.] that by which one 
thing is joined to another. | | : 

Conxe'xive [from cannex] having the force of connecting, con- 
junctive. The predicate and ſubject are joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. Watts. 

ConnicTA'T10N, Lat. a twinkling or winking with the eye. 
 Conni'vaNnce, or Conn VENCE 15 connivenza, It. of conniventia; 
Lat.] 1. The act of winking. Obſolete. 2. A feigning not to ſee; 
winking at a fault, a paſſing it by without punihment. Every vice 
interprets a connivance, an approbation. South. | 

To Conxi've [conniver, Fr. conniver, Lat.] 1. To wink, to nod 
judiciouſly. To connide with either eye. Spectator. 2. To pretend 
blindneſs or ignorance ; commonly with at. He 1 authority 
to conni ve at his own vices. Rogers. 3. To let paſs uncenſured. | 

Connive'nTEs G/andule or Valuulæ, Lat. [in anatomy] are 
wrinkles or corrugations in the inner coat or membrane of the two 
large inteſtines, the jejunum and ilium. | 25 

Coxnxo1'ss ANCE, Fr. a ſolid and critical judgment in any art or ſci- 
ence ; particularly in painting, ſculpture, c. 

Cox xolss EUR, Fr. [of connoitre, Fr. to know] a perſon well verſed 
or thoroughly ſkilled in any art or fcience ; eſpecially a critic, or one 
who is a thorough judge or maſter in matters of painting, &c. It is 
often applied to a pretended critic. 

Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure | 
To get the name of connoifſeur. Swift. 

Co'xxor, the capital of a county of the ſame name in the circle of 
Suabia, in Germany, about 20 miles north of Conſtance. Lat. 479 
500 N. Long. “. 23“ E. 


K To Conjure, verb neut. to practiſe conjuration or the raiſing of ) To Co'nnoTaTE, verb a. [of con, and noto, to note] to imply, 
| to 


betoken. God's foreſceing does not include or connotate pre-deter- 
mining. Hammond. No | 

ConnoTa'Tion [from cornotate] implication of ſomething be- 
ſides itſelf, inference. By reaſon of the coexiſtence of one thing with 
another, there ariſeth a various relation or canuotatian between them. Hale. 

To Cox vor E [from can, and nota, a mark] to imply, to betoken. 
Good connates a certain ſuitableneſs of it to ſome other thing. South. 

ee [connubialis, Lat.] belonging to wedlock, matrim o- 

nial, | 
Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 
And the chalte queen connubta/ rites require. Pope. 

ConxuTRI'TIOUS Jin natural philoſophy] is that which becomes 
habitual to a perſon from his particular nouriſhment, or what breaks 
out into a diſeaſe in proceſs of time, which gradually had its firſt 4 
ments from ſucking a diſtemper'd nurſe, &c. : 

Conor'd [vwreidn, of x., a cone, and 9a, reſemblance ; 
with 1 a ſolid body reſembling a cone, excepting that 
inſtead of a perfect circle, it has for its baſe an ellipſis or foe other 
curve approaching thereto ; or it is a ſolid produced by the circum- 
volution or turning of any ſection of a cone about its axis. 

Coxoip Elliptical [in geometry] is a ſolid figure, made from the 
plane of a ſemi ellipſis, turned about one of its axis. | 

Conoip Parabolical {in geometry] is a ſolid made by the turning 
of a parabola about its axis. : 

Coxo'tpes [with anatomiſts] a particular gland or kernel in the 
brain, the ſame as conarium or glandula pinealis. | 

Conor'picaL [from coxo:d] approaching to the form of a cone. 

To Congua'prarTE [conguadratum, Lat.] to bring into a ſquare, 
together with another, 

To Conqua'ssaTE [conguaſſatum, ſup. of conguaſſo, of con, and 
queſſo, to ſhake] to agitate, to ſhake, Vomits violently cangugſſate 
the lungs. Harvey. 3 


CoxQuassA'TiON [from congugſſate] a ſhaking as in an earthquake; 


A daſhing or breaking to pieces. 


ConguassaT1oNn [in pharmacy] the pounding of things in a mor- 
tar, 
To Co'nquer, verb aft. ¶ conguerir, Fr. conguiflare, It. conguifiar, 
Sp. conguiro, Lat.] 1. To gain or get by force of arms. 

Who conguer d nature, ſhou'd preſide o'er wit. Pope. 
2, To bring under, to overcome. 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conguer'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To maſter, to ſurmount ; as, to conquer all difficulties. 
To Conquer, verb neut. to get the victory. | 
Refoly'd to conguer or to die, Waller, | 

Co'nqQuerasLE [of conguer] that may be conquered. He will find 
it eaſy and conguerable. South. - , 
Conga, a port town of Brittany, in France, 40 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Breſt. | 

Co'xqQueroR. 1. One who has conquered. or obtained the victory. 
The flave called out to the congaeror, remember, Sir, that you are a 
man. Addiſon, 2. A ſubduer, one who ruins countries. £55 


— 4 


Conguerous 


Conquerors who leave behind | 
Nothing but ruin whereſoe'er they rove. Milton. 

Co'nqutesr [conguiſia, It. and Sp. congiete, Fr.] 1. The act of 
conquering, ſubjection. A 133 _ of a country reduces all. 
Dawies. 2. Victory, ſucceſs in arms. In joys of conqueſt he reſigns 
his breath. Addiſon. 3. The thing gained by victory. 

More willingly I mention air, 
This our old congueſ? ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation, Milton, ; ; 

Conquer, a port town of Brittany, in France, about eight miles 
weſt of Breſt. | _ 

Conrta'Ta Pellis [old law Lat. probably of corroyeur, Fr. a cur- 
rier] a hide or ſkin dreſt. 

ConsancurNneovs fconſanguineus, Lat.] near of kin, of the fame 
blood, not affined. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 8 

Consancur'nity [conſanguinite, Fr. conſanguinita, It. conſanguini- 
nad, Sp. of conſanguinitas, Lat.] the relation or kindred between per. 
ſons of the ſame blood, or iſſued from the ſame root; diſtinguiſhed 
from affinity or relation by marriage. Chrift condeſcended to a cog- 
nation and conſanguinity with us. South. ES > 

Consancur'Neous. [of conſtnguineus, Lat.] a-kin by blood. 
e ee (of conſarcino, Lat.] the act of patching toge- 
ther. | | 

Co'Nncience [Fr. conſcienza, It. copier Sp. of conſcientia, Lat.] 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of our own neſs, 

dr wickedneſs. When a people have no touch of conſcience, no ſenſe of 
their evil doings, tis bootleſs to think to reſtrain them. Spenſer. Conſciener 
ſignifies that — which a man hath of his own thoughts and ac- 
tions. Sui. 2. A ſecret teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it 
gives approbation to things it does, that are naturally good, and re- 
proaches itſelf for thoſe that are evil. 3. Juſtice, the eſtimate of con- 
ſcience. He had, againſt right and conſcience, by ſhameful treachery, 
intruded himſelf into another man's kingdom. Knoles. 
neſs of our own thoughts and actions. 

The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 

Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. Denbam. 
5. Real ſentiment, veracity, private thought. They did in their con- 
' ſcience know that he was not able to ſend them any part of it. Claren- 

don. 6. Scruple, difficulty; as, to make a con/cience of doing any 
thing: 7. Ludicrouſly ; reaſon, reaſonableneſs. be 

Canſt thou the conſcience lack, 

T0 think I ſhall lack friends? SHateſpeare. 

; A friend, as far as ConsCiENCE permits. 
Fr. Ami autant gue la conſciencele permet. 
Lat. U/que ad aras (to the altar) amicus. Aul. Gel. 

x Gr. Mixes Supe . nu Plat. 

The tie of friendihip; tho' it obliges us to ſtick at nothing that is 
innocent td ſerve dur friends, yet is no way obligatory, where our pro- 
bity and conſcience is at ſtake. | | 

A guilty Cansc1ence needs no accuſer. 

For it generally betrays itſelf with ſhame, fear, or diffidence 

Lat. Se judice nemo nocens abſolvitur. 
A ſafe CoxsciE NE makes a ſound fleep, 

The truth of this aphoriſm cannot be better illuſtrated than by a 
conſideration of the miſerable ſtate of thoſe who have a bad one, who 
are never at reſt either by day or night. Whence the Latins ſay, 

Dos diri conſeia facti mens habet attonitos, & ſurdb werbere cœdit. 

Coxscikxrioνͤdl [conſeientieux, Fr. conſcienxigſo, It.] ſcrupulous, 
exactly juſt, that has a good conſcience. 

Conscie'NTiousLY [from conſcientious] with good conſcience. 
More ſtreſs laid on the ſtrictneſs of law, than conſerentionſly belongs to 
it. L'Eftrange. | 

Conscre"NTIOUSNESS [of conſcientious] the ſtate of having a good 
conſcience, exaQneſs of juſtice, A wonderful 2 if they 
will content themſelves with leſs profit than they can make. Locke. 

Co'xscionNaBLE [from conſcience] conſcientious, equitable, reaſon- 
able. No farther con/cionable than putting on the mere form of civil 
ſeeming. Shakeſpeare. | 

CoꝰxscioxABLENESS [of conſcionable] equity, reaſonableneſs. 

Co'xscr1oNaBLY [from conſcionabie] reaſonably, in a manner agree- 
able to conſcience. A prince mult be uſed conſcionably. Taylor. 

| Co'xsc1ovs von, Lat.] 1. Endowed with the power of know- 

ing one's own thoughts and actions; as, thinking or conſcious beings. 

2. Knowing from memory, without any new information. 
Conſeiaus of th' occaſion, fear d th' event. Dryden. 

3. Privy to, admitted to the knowledge of; with 2. 

Eneas only conſcious to the ſign, 
Preſag d the event. Dryden. 
4. Bearing witneſs by conſcience to any thing. Conſcious to herſelf 
that he bad been encouraged by her. Clarendon. \ 
_  CofnsciovsLy [from conſcious) with a knowledge of one's own 
thoughts and actions. The ſame thinking thing always conſciouſly pre- 
ſent. Locke. | 

Co'xsciouvsxxss [of conſcious] 1. The perception of what paſſes in 
a man's own mind. Locke. 2. Inward guiltineſs, a knowledge or ſenſe 
of one's own guilt or innocence. To break the peace of an honeſt 
mind, there muſt be ſome guilt or con/ciouſne/s. Pope. 

ConscR1'BED [in e 2 is the ſame as circumſcribed. 

Co'nscrieT [conſcriptus, from con, and feribo, Lat. to write] as, 
patres conſeripti, Roman ſenators, ſo called, becauſe their names were 
written in the regiſter or catalogue of the ſenate. 

CoxscxirTiox [conſeriptio, Lat.] an inrolling or regiſtring. 

To Co“ ts RATE [ conſecratum, ſup. of conſecro, Lat.] 1. To dedicate 
inviolably to any particular purpoſe or perſon ; with to. He ſhall con- 
fecrate unte the Lord the days of his ſeparation. Numbers. 2. To de- 
vote, to hallow, to one to ſacred uſes. A biſhop ought not 


* 


4. Conſciouſ- 


fourth 


CON 
Consxcta'rion. 1. A hallowing, appointing or ſettin 
holy uſe, a dedicating or devoting things or- perſons to 
God, with certain proper ſolemnities. The conſecration of his God: 
upon his head. Numbers. 2. The act of declaring one holy by c: K 
3 ai The Roman calendar {wells with new con/ecratiny; of fine ; 
ale. 7 
ConsECRATION of Emperors, took its original from the deige.,y 
Romulus, which on deſcribes as His, The — 
leave either ſons or deſigned ſucceſſors at their death, arc conſecrae 
after this manner, and are ſaid to be enrolled among the number , 
the gods. On this occaſion the whole city maintains a publie py 
mixed as it were with the ſolemnity of a feſtival. The 27e body 4 | 
ried in a very ſumptuous funeral, according to the ordinary medal 
But they take care to have an iu Adr of the emperor made in hit 
done to the life, and this they expoſe to public view, juſt at the, 
trance of the palace gate, on a ſtately bed of ivory, covered with 1 
garments of embroidered work and cloth of gold. The imace ln 
there all pale, as if under a dangerous indiſpoſition, the whole ſo 
dreſſed in black, fit the greateſt part of the day round the bed un ke 
left hand, and the marrons, who either op account of their parenb 9 
huſbands are reputed noble, on the right hand. They wear no fich 
or gold, or other ornaments ; but are attired in cloſe white veſ;, Ty; 
ceremony continues /even days together, the phyſicians being adniry 
every day to the bed-ſide, and declaring the patient continually y 
grow worſe and worſe, At laſt, when they ſuppoſe him to be dy 
a ſele& company of young gentlemen of the ſenatorian order tale 
the bed upon their ſhoulders, and carry it through the v ara, 1) 
holy way, into the old Forum, the place where the Roman mag 
are uſed to Jay down their offices. On both ſides there are nit ol. 
leries, with ſeats one above another, one fide being filled with by; 
nobly deſcended, and of the moſt eminent patrician families; the du 
with alike ſet of /adiesof quality ; who both together ſing hymns and fear 
compoſed in very mournful and paſſionate airs, to the praiſe ofthe & 
ceaſed. When theſe are over, they take up the bed again andcarii 
into the Campus Martius, where in the wideſt part of the felt 
erected a four-ſquare pile, intirely compoſed of large planks, in fizxen 
a pavillion, and exactly regular and equal in dimenſhons. This inte 
inſide is filled with dry chips, but without is adorned with coverlet of 
cloth of gold, and beautified with pictures and curious fguresin i. 
Above this is placed another frame of wood, leſs, but ſet of with ti 
like ornaments with little portico's. Over this is placed 2 third an! 
pi, each leſs than that whereon it ſtands ; and b others, pe- 
haps till they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the toy. The f. 
gure of the ſtructure, taken all together, may be compared to thote 
watch-towers, which are to be ſeen in harbours of ncte, and by tix 
fire on their top direct the courſe of ſhips into the haven. At 
this, hoiſting up the body into the /econd frame of building, ther ge 
together a vaſt quantity of all manner of ſweet odours and peru 
whether of fruits, herbs or gums, and place them in heaps all abvutit 
there being no nation, city, or indeed any eminent men, who com 
rival one another in paying theſe laſt preſents to their prince. Via 
the place is quite filled with a huge pile of ſpices and drugs, die vid! 
order of Aug ride in a ſolemn proceſſion round the [trufture, 
imitate the motions of the Pyrrhic 1 Chariots too, in 2 *. 
gular and decent manner, are drove round the pile, the drivers beg 
cloathed in purple, and bearing the images of all the illulrios i 
mans, renowned either for their councils, or adminiſtration la 
or their memorable atchievements in war. The pomp being fue 
the ſuceceſſor takes a torch in his hand and puts it to the fit ® 
at the ſame time the whole company aſſiſt in lighting it in Efe 
places; when on a ſudden the chips and drugs catching i n 
whole pile is quickly conſumed. At laſt, from the highell and f 
frame of os an eagle is let looſe, which, aſcending with the tags 
towards the ſky, is ſuppoſed to carry the prince's ſoul to heavel. 
CoNnsE'CTAaRY, adj. [conſeftarius, Lat.] conſequential, * 
ing by conſequence. Conſefary Impieties, and cortluſ m ® 
reo. 1 
CoNnSECTARY, ſubſe. ¶ conſectarium, Lat.] 1. That which ” 
upon the demonſtration of an argument; a conſequence 01a" = 
propoſition that went before. 2. An addition, inference or def 
and is the ſame as corollary. Theſe propoſitions are c 
from obſervations. Woodward. | my 
ConsecTaRY [in geometry] is ſome conſequent truth 
gained from ſome demonſtration. 
CoNSECU'T1ON [ confecutis, Lat.] 1. A train o 
conſecutions are evidently found in the premiſes. Hale. 2: 
A quick conſecution of the colours. Newton. the 
Consecu'TIoN Month [in aſtronomy] the ſpace bets, , 
junction of the moon with the ſun, being ſomething — 
days and a half. 41 dane 
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Conse'cuTive [ conſecutive, Fr. conſecutivo, Sp. an uf 0 SEO VE 
tivus, Lat.] 1. rchloning or ſucceeding immediately 70 4 Face, —_ 
ther; it- is generally faid of things, not of perſons. Lühr Lott perfect 


years. Arbuthnot, 2. Conſequential, The actions of a man 
tive to volition. Locke. ef 50 
Conse'cuTrvery [from conſecutive 3 in ſchool phil FL 
term uſed in oppoſition to antecedenthy, and ſometimes to ef 
caſually. ; 0 from 5 1 
To Const'minaTE [con/ſeminatum, ſup. of conjemins © 
ſemen, Lat. ſeed] to ſow divers ſeeds together. a vil 
Conse"Ns10N [conſenfio, Lat.] agreement, accord. 
fon of the whole body. Bentley. „ Sp. of u 
To Conseg'xnT Cconſentir, Fr. conſentire, It. confentir, he nee 
tis, Lat.] 1. To agree, or accord. 2. To co- o 1 
3. To yield, to give conſent, to approve or 
this we conſent unto you. Genefi. 


bought rathe 


te to . 
ow of; vin! 


* 
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to conſecrate a church which the patron has built for filthy gain. Ai fe. ConsexT [con/enſus, Lat. conſentement, Fr. lend!) 
3- To canonize. ſentimetnto, 8 6 1. The act of yielding or conſenting: * 
Co'NSECRATE, part. adj. [from the verb] devoted, dedicated. Aſ- it was not. fs Charles. 2. Accord, agreement, Pt 
ſembled in that conſecrate place to ſing unto God. Bacon. The fighting winds would ſtop there and _ h: 
_ Co'nsECRATER [from con/ecrate} one that conſecrates or performs Learning conſent and concord from his lyre. 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes, The cox- 3. Coherence with, correſpondence. 


ſecrater of a ſacrament. Atrerbary. | 


% 
* 
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In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 


CON 


' Whoſe power hath a true conſent 
1 With planet or with — . 
ES to one point, co-operation. i 
of Lag is the Lars great harmony, that ſprings 
From union, order, full conſent of things. 
| | Silence gives . 
3 ans ſay ; Reine antwort is eine antwort. 
"5 (bags rer This ſaying is taken literally. | 
F ConsenT of Parts [with anatomiſts] a certain agreement or ſym- 
thy in the animal ceconomy, by means whereof, when one part is 
= ediately affected, another at a diſtance becomes affected in like 
1 er by means of ſome fibres and nerves, which are common to 
V2 dem both, or communicated by other branches with one another. 
WE Consxur [with phyſicians] is the depending of one diſtemper upon 
other, as a difficulty of breathing is ſaid to proceed by conſent from 
Wo pleuriſy ; and when ſo, it ceaſes immediately upon the removal of the 
Ef on which it depends. 
EX CongenTa'neouUs [conſentaneus, 
other; with 0. Brown and Hammond uſe it. | 
E Conxra'neousLY [of conſentancous] agreeably, conſiſtently 
Conszxra' NEO usNESs [from conſentaneous] agreeableneſs, ſuitable- 


peis. 
1 'yTIENT [conſent#ns, Lat.] 
7 3 The 1 due to the conſentient judgment and practice 
de univerſal church. Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 
= Co NSEQUENCE (Fr. „ ge It. con/equencia, Sp. : of conſequen - 
at.] 1. That which follows from any cauſe or principle, con- 
on, inference, collected from the agreement of other previous pro- 
Wftions; as, that does not follow as a good conſequence, 2. The 
Wult of any action or thing, event, effect of a cauſe, . Shun the 
Wer conſequence. Milton. 3. Importance, moment, or weight. 
W Concatenation of cauſes and effects. That which firſt brought fin 


Milton. 


Pope. 


(No anſwer is 


Lat.] agreeable, ſuitable with 


Wb. ;. That which produces conſequences, influence, tendency. 
b of very ill conſequence to the ſuperſtructing of good life. Hammond. 
Importance, moment or weight. The anger of Achilles was of 
th conſequence, that it embroiled the kings of Greece. Addiſon. 

ONSEQUENCE [in aſtrology] is when a planet moves according to 
natural ſucceſſion of the ſigns. : 

WOonszQueNce {with logicians] the laſt part or propoſition of an 
ment oppoſed to the antecedents, being ſomewhat deduced or ga- 
from a preceding argument, eſpecially the laſt propoſition of a 


m. 

Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 

No, majors ſoon with minors fight : 

Or both in friendly conſort join d, 

| The con/equence limps falſe behind. Prior. 

CO NSEQUENT, adj. [Fr. conſeguente, It. conſeguiente, Sp. of conſe- 
rs, Lat.] 1. Following by argumentative deduction. 2. Followin 

e effect from a cauſe ; with zo, The right was conſeguent to, 4 
Wit on an act perfectly perſonal, Locke. 3. Sometimes with pon. 

action or diſſatisfaction con/equent upon a man's acting. South. 

KY 1 Jubſt. 1. That which follows from previous propofitions 

tonal deduction, conſequence. Doth it follow that they, being 

dhe people of God, are in nothing to be followed? This conſequent 

e good, if only the cuſtom of the people of God is to be obſerved. 

„. 2. Effect, that which follows, an acting cauſe. 

LONSEQUENT of a Ratio [with mathematicians] is the latter of the 

terms of proportion, or the term þetween which and the antece- 

che compariſon is made, as in the reaſon of proportion of the 

ber 4 to 6, 6 is the conſequent with which the antecedent 4 is com- 

, or if the proportion were a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, 

(aid to be the conſequent. 

WxSEQUE'NTIAL [from conſequent] 1. Of or 2 to conſequence, 

Wduced from the neceſſary concatenation of effects to cauſes. 

We ſometimes wrangle when we ſhould debate, 

A conſequential ill which freedom draws, 

A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. 

Conclufive, having the conſequences juſtly drawn from the premiſes 


* uments highly conſeguential and concludent to my purpoſe. Hale. . 
* ONSEQUE'NTIALLY [from conſeguential] 1. With juſt deduction of 
gu equences. The faculty of writing conſeguentially and expreſſing 


meaning. Addiſon. 2. By conſequence, eventually, not imme- 
tely. This relation is ſo neceſſary that God cannot diſcharge a ra- 
al creature from it: altho* con/equentially indeed he may do ſo by 
| annihilation of ſuch creatures. South. 3. In a regular ſeries. 
2a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt 
quentially and in continued unbroken ſchemes, would he be in 
y a king or a beggar ?: Addiſon. a 

SEQUE'NTIALNESS [of conſequential] the quality of following by 


of conſequence, regular conſecution by way of argument or dif- 
Irſe 


ad 75 a 
__ 2 EQUENTLY | con/equermment, Fr. conſeguenter, Lat.] 1. By con- 
pr" ji mace, neceſſarily, by the connection of effects to their cauſes. In 
* cgi oft perfect poem a perfect idea was requir'd, and conſequently all 
WY "og d. to ee it. Dryden. > In conſequence, in pur- 
151 %., There is con/equently upon this diſtinguiſhing principle an in- 
pj 6 N ſatisfaQtion or difatisfaRtion. South, a F ' 
: F bh 9 2 regular connection and de- 
n ot propoſitions, f 7 f 
f he no boy — 2 = ec * TI conſequentneſs 
— OV SERVABLE li 
1110 0 — — — from 5 of a „ and /ervo, Lat. 
of off py aner [conſerwans, Lat.] courts held by the lord mayor 


on for the preſervar; 
ed cours © 2 1 — of the fiſhery on the river Thames, are 


ONSERv a” . . | 
0 TION ILFr. conſerwazione, It. conſervacidn, Sp. of conſer- 


0, g 
if ay. * The act of keeping or preſerving, care to k om 
N a Some alterations in the globe tend rather to 
Gone e of the earth and its productions, than to 
Wption. To ruction of both. Woodward. 2. Preſervation from 
dior for benin Ie of the means of preventing or ſtaying putre- 
the means of cox/ervation of bodies, Ba- 


agreeing with, not differing in 


o the world, muſt, by neceſiary conſequence, bring in ſorrow too. 


CON 


. Coxnserva'Tiva Medicina, that part of phyſic that contributes td 
the preſerving a perſon in health, in contra-diſtintion to the pharma. 
ceutic, which applies remedies to the diſeaſed. Lat. | | 

I ſhall aſk no pardon of my reader, if taking occaſion here. to ob- 
ſerve, that he'll find the beſt comment on this important ſubject, in 
2 . poem of Dr. Armſtrong's, entitled, The art of pre/erving 

ealth, 

Conse'RvaTiIve [conſervo, Lat.] having the power of oppoſing di- 
minution or injury. The ſpherical figure is the moſt perfect and 
conſervative of all others. Peacham. 

ConseRva'ToR [conſervateur, Fr. conſervatore, It. conſervador, Sp. 
of „ ea, Lat.] a keeper or maintainer, a protector or defender, 
an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and preſervation of the privileges 
granted ſome cities, bodies, communities, &c. particularly with re- 
gard to inſpecting the ſick. For that you declare that you have many 
tick, he was warned by the conſerwator of the city, that he ſhould 
keep at a diſtance. Bacon. | 

ConsERVa'TOR of the Peace, one whoſe office is to ſee that the 
king's peace be kept. Conſerwators of the peace of the two King- 
doms. Clarendon. Single conſervators of their own ſpecies. Hale. 

CoNSERVATOR of the truce and ſafe.- conduct, an officer appoint- 
ed in every ſea-port, to enquire of offences committed on the main 
ſea, out of the liberty of the Cinque Ports, againſt the king's truce 
and fafe-conduR. | 

ConseRva'ToR of the Peace [in common law] a petty conſtable. 

ConsERVATOR [in law] an umpire choſen or appointed to compoſe 
differences between two parties. | 
: ONSE RVATORY, adj, [of conſervator, Lat.] of a preſerving qua- 
ity. 

ConS8ERVATORY, ſubſt. [ conſervatorium, from conſervo, Lat. ] a place 
to keep or lay things up in according to their proper nature ; as, a green- 
houſe for plants, a pond for fiſh, a granary for corn. 

To 'Consz'rve [conſerver, Fr. conſerware, It. conſervar, Sp. of 
conſerve, Lat.] 1. To preſerve or keep without loſs or detriment. No- 
thing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the part of conſerving what 
others have gained in knowledge is eaſy. Temple. Able to conjerve 
their properties unchanged. Newten. 2. To candy or pickle fruits. 

ConsERve [Fr. conſerva, It. in confectionaty] 1. A ſort of 
compoſition made of ſugar, and the paſte of flowers or herbs, till 
they harden and candy, ſo that it may be kept ſeveral years. Can- 
died conſerves made of ſugar and lemons. Bacon. 2. A conferva- 
tory ; an unuſual ſenſe. Set the pots of tuberoſes into your conſerve. 
Evelyn. | | 

Const'RveR [from conſerve] 1. A layer up, he that preſerves things 
from loſs or dimunition. Induſtrious collector and conſerwer of choice 
pieces in that kind. Hayward. 2. A preparer of conſerves. 

Consg'ss10N erg. Lat.] a fitting together, as a judge, Oc. 

Conse'ssoR, Lat. one that fits with others. WO, 

To Coxs!'peR, verb ad. ¶ conſiderer, Fr. confiderare, It. confiderar 
Sp. and Port. of conſiders, Lat.] 1. To mind, to think of with care 
to examine, to ſift. At our more con/ider'd time we'll read. Shake/- 
feare. 2. To take into the view, not to omit in the examination. Tt 
ſeems neceſſary, in the choice of perſons for greater employments, to 
conſider their bodies as well as their minds. Temple, 3. A kind of in- 
teljection, whereby attention is ſummoned. 

Conſider, | 
Thy life hath yet been private. Milton. 

4. To requite, to reward one for his trouble; as, to confider fervices 
done to one, Shakeſpeare.. 5. To regard, to have a reſpect for. 

ö To CoxsipER, Verb neut. 1. To meditate upon maturely, not to 
judge raſhly, None confidereth in his heart, neither is there Know- 
ledge nor underſtanding. J/aiah 2. To deliberate, to work in the 
mind; with of: Widow, we will conſider of thy ſuit. Shakgpeare. 3. 
To doubt, to heſitate. 1 

Many maz'd confiderings did throng, | 

And preſs in with this caution, Shafeſpeare. > 
4. Not to deſpiſe. Let us conſider one another to provoke unto love; 
Hebrews. | | 

Cons!'DERABLE, [Fr. and Sp. confederabile, It.] 1. Remarkable, wor- 
thy of conſideration, of — Eternity is infinitely the moſt con- 
derable duration. Tillotſon. 2. Deſerving notice, e "Sh 
above neglet. Men conſiderable in all worthy profeffions. Sprat. 
am fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have leſs than forty ſhillings a 
year. Addiſon. 3. Important, valuable. Maſters of as confiderable 
eſtates, as thoſe who have the greateſt portions of land. Aadiſon. 
4. More than a little; it has a middle ſignification between little and 
great. Many had brought in very confiderable ſums of money. Cla- 
rendon. 5 

Cons!'DERABLENEss [of conſiderable] the ſtate of deſerving no- 
tice ; importance, dignity, deſert. We muſt not always meaſure the 
confiderableneſs of things by their moſt obvious uſefulneſs. Boyle. 

Cons1!'DERABLY [from conſiderable] 1. In a degree deſerving no- 
tice, ups not the higheſt. | 

urope ſtill confiderably gains, | 
Both by their good example and their pains. Roſcommon. - 

2. With —— Serving you more confiderably than I have yet 
been able to do. Pope. | | 

Cons!'DERancE [from confider] reflection, ſober thought. After 
this cold conſid rance ſentence me. Shakeſpeare. | : 

Cons1'DERATE [confideratus, Lat.] 1. Wiſe, circumſpect, adviſed, 
diſcreet, ſerious, not negligent. neas is patient, confiderate, and 
careful of his people. Dryden 2. Regardful, having reſpect to-; 
with of. Though they will do 8 or virtue, yet they may be 
preſumed more confiderate of praiſe. Decay of Piety. 3. Moderate, 
not rigorous. A ſenſe much uſed in converſation. f 
. Consr'peraTELY [from confiderate] wiſely, cireumſpectly, coolly. 
Circumſtances ſway an ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully 
and confiderately pondering the matter. Bacon. | 

Cons!'veRATENEss [from confiderate ] deliberation, conſiderate 


. 


P Fr. confiderazione, It. con deracions Sp. of confi- 
deratio, Lat.] 1. The act of conſidering or a bethinking one's ſelf, 
mental view;. as, when a thing comes in confideration. 2. Mature 
thought, ſerious deliberation. Let us think with confideration. Sidney. 
4 A 3 Contem- 


CON 


3. Contemplation, meditation on any ſubject. The love you bear 
to Mopſa, hath brought you to the conſideration of her virtues. Sidney. 
4. Importance, worthy of regard. Lucan is the only author of con- 
deration among the Latin poets, who was not explained for the uſe 
of the Dauphin. Addiſon. 5. A forcible reaſon, ol 8 regard, 
motive, influence, ground of conduct. Made general upon very 
partial, and not enough deliberated confiderations. Clarendon. 6. Rea- 
ſon, ground of concluding. Moved with ſuch confideratzons as have 
been before ſet down. Hooker. 7. A requital, equivalent, compen- 
ſation; as, to do a thing upon a good or valuable confideration. 
' Cons1DERATION [in a legal ſenſe] is the material cauſe of a bar- 
gain, or guid pro quo contract either expreſſed or implied, without 
which it would not be effectual or binding; expreſs'd, as when a man 
| bargains to give a certain ſum of money for any thing; or elſe im- 
plied, as when the law enforces a confideration, upon any man who 
coming into an inn, and taking both meat and lodging for himſelf 
and his horſe, without bargaining with the hoſt, if he diſcharge not 
the houſe, the hoſt may ſtay his horſe. Cowel. | 
' Consr'vertr [from conſider] one who conſiders or reflects. A 
deep confiderer. Government of the Tongue. : 
| To Consr'en, verb ad. [ configner, Fr. confignare, It. conſinar, Sp. 
confignar, Port. of conſigno, Lat.] 1. To make over any thing with the 
right to it, in a formal manner, to deliver into other hands ; ſome- 
times with 70, ſometimes over to. Men by free gift conſgn over a 
place 70 divine worſhip. South. 2. To appropriate, to quit for a cer- 
tain purpoſe. The French commander con/igned it to the uſe for 
which it was intended. Dryden. 3. To commit, to entruſt. The 
four evangeliſts conſigned to writing that hiſtory. Addiſon. 
To Coxsic [in traffic] goods are faid to be conſigned to the cor- 
reſpondent or factor, which are ſent over to him by the merchant or 
employer, or e contra. | 
To Cons1cn, verb neut. 1. To yield, to reſign; a ſenſe now 
obſolete. | a | ER 
: All lovers muſt * 3 
| Con/ign to thee, and come to duſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſign, to conſent to; alſo obſolete. A maid yet roſed over 
with the virgin crimſon of modeſty ; it were, my lord, a- ard con- 
dition for a maid to confggn to. Shakeſpeare, 0 | 
© Consiena'rion [Fr. conſegnazione, It. confignacion, Sp. of conſigna- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſigning. We may look upon the tradition 
of the holy ſacramental ſymbols as a direct conſignation of pardon. 
Taylor. 2. The act of conſigning or making over a thing to ano- 
ther. Deſpair is a cetain conſignation to eternal ruin. Taylor. | 
 ConsrenaTioNn, of Coxs1GNMENT [in a legal ſenſe] is the putting 
a ſum of money, &c. into ſure hands, until the deciſion of a con- 
troverſy or law-ſuit, that hinders the delivery of the ſaid truſt to the 
proper owner. | 
. Cons!'6nmEnT [from confign] 1. The act of conſigning. 2. The 
writing ſealed, by which any thing is conſigned. 
Const“ NATURE [ confegnatura, far.) a ſealing together, 
CoNns1GNIFICA'T1ON, a ſignifying by tokens, or with ſome other 
thing. Lat. 
 Consi6N1'FICATIVE, that is of the ſame ſignification with another. 
Cons1'MiLar-[of con and ſimilis, Lat.] alike or agreeing, having a 
common reſemblance. | . | 
5 Cons1m1'LITY Y [ conſimilitas, Lat.] common likeneſs or reſem- 
ance. ö e 
To Cons!'sr . [confifter, Fr. confiftere, It. confifitr, Sp. of conſiſio, 
Lat.] 1. To be made up of, to be compoſed ; with sf: The land 
would con/i/t of plains. Burnet. 2. Not to oppoſe or contradiẽt; ge- 
nerally having with. Neceſſity and election cannot conſi together. 
Bramball. 4 | 
___ -Health'confifts wvith temperance alone. Pepe. 
3. To ſubſiſt, not to periſh. By him all things %. Colaſſians. 
4. To continue fixed, not to be diſſipated. Flame doth not mingle 
with flame, but only remaineth contiguous, as it cometh to paſs 
betwixt conſiſting bodies Bacon. 5. To be comprized or contained 
in any thing. A great beauty of letters does often confi} in little 
paſſages of pi ivate converſation. Walþ. 
_ Consr'srexce, or Coxsr'sTExnCY [Fr. conſiſtenxa, It. confiſtencia, 
Sp. of con/ilentia, low Lat.] 1. The manner of being, ſtate with 
reſpect to material exiſtence, Water divided, maketh many circles, 
till it reſtore itſelf to the natural coffence. Bacon, 2. The degree of 
thickneſs, or rarity of liquid things. Juices boiled into the ernſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. Arbuthnot, z. Subſtance, form, make. His friendſhip 
is of a noble make, and a laſting cone. South. 4. Agreement 
or relation with itſelf, or with any thing elſe, uniformity. That 
conſiſtency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly purſues thoſe meaſures 
which appear the moſt juſt. Addiſon. 5. A ſtate of reſt, in which 
things capable of growth or decreaſe continue for ſome time at a 
ſtand; as, the growth, con/ftence, and return of a tree. Chambers. 
CoNns1STENCE {in phyſic] is that ſtate of a body, wherein its com- 
ponent particles are ſo connected among themſelves, ſo as not to ſe- 
parate or recede from each other. 5 
Cons1'sTENT [confiftens, Lat.] 1. Suitable or agreeable to, not 
contradictory or oppoſite ; generally having 4v/th. Their politics o- 
. thers do not think con/f/iext avith honour to practice. Addiſon. 2. Not 
fluid, having a conſiſtence. 
- *ConsisTENT Bodies [in philoſophy] are ſolid and firm bodies, in 
oppoſition to thoſe that are fluid ; or ſuch bodies as will preſerve their 
form, without being confined by any boundary, and has no degree of 
fluxity or flnidity. The 'fand within the ſhell becoming ſolid and 
 confifient. Wootaward. f 
Consr'sTENTLY [from conſiſlent] without contradiction, with con- 
gruity ; generally having #45. The Phœnicians are of this 
ter, and the poet deſcribes them con/iflently with it. Broome. 
Cons1'STENTNESS, or Cons1'sTENCY [or confiflence, Fr. conſiſten- 
. tia, Lat.] agreeableneſs. See CoxsisrENck. | 
Cons1sTo'RIAL [Fr. confiftoriale, It. confiſtorial, Sp.] of or per- 
taining to a conſiſtory, ar eccleſiaſtical court. An official or chan- 
cellor has the ſame cou/ifforial audience with the biſhop himſelf. 


. "Co'ns1sToRY [confilorre, Fr. confiora, It. confeflaria, Sp. confifig- 
. 1 . *-« — 2 De : | 


FO | 


rium, Lat.] 1. A ſolemn meeting of the pope and carding, 7 


Charac- 


CON 


whole confi/lory of Rome. Shakeſpeare. The pope and th 
fiftory. * 2. An 55 of the . Ge. 2 as 
formed church in France. 3. The court chriſtian or ſpiritual ths 
formerly held in the nave of the cathedral church, or ſome es. 
iſle belonging to it, in which the biſhop had preſided, ang i 6 
of his clergy for his aſſiſtants. For every miniſter, there 5 
two of the people to ſit and give voice in the eccleſiaſtical ca ; 
Hooker. 4. Any ſolemn aſſembly. . 

To council ſummons all his mighty peers, 

Within thick clouds and dark tenfold involy'd, 

A gloomy confiſtory. Mi lion. 
5. Place of reſidence. My other ſelf, my counſel's , , 
oracle. Shakeſpeare. "IN 

Coxs1sTory [in law] the tribunal or place of juſtice in the 51, 
tual court, belonging to the archbiſhop or biſhops. in 

To Coxso'ciAT E, verb ad. [of conſocio, from con, and cli, Lu 
companion] 1. To unite or join either perſons or things, to joy, 
mutual ſociety. The beſt outward ſhapes are the likelieſt io beg 
ſociated with good inward faculties. Wotton. 2. To cement, ty bl 
things together. A ſupernatural principle to unite and ci 
parts of the chaos. Burnet. 

To ConsoCclaTE, verb neut. to coaleſce, to be united. 7h 
might be ſeparated again without ever con/oc:ating into the hege cm. 
denſe bodies of planets. Bentley. 

Conso'c1aTE, Jubſt. [from the verb] an accomplice, a pen 
Partridge and Stanhope were condemn'd as con/ociates in the con 
racy of Sofnerſet. Hayward. | 

| Conso'ctaTED, particip. [confociatus, Lat.] joined in nun þ, 
ciety, | | 

Consocta'Tion [from confociate] 1. Alliance. A confxiatin d 
offices betv.een the prince and whom his favour breeds. Bey Jh 
2. Union, companionſhip. Long and various coca hib! 
prince. Wotton. 

Conso'LaBLE [conſolabilis, Lat.] that may be comforted. 

, Co'ns0LABLENESS [of conſclabilis, Lat.] capablenels of being en 
orted. | 

To Co'NvsoLATE [conſolor, Lat.] to comfort, to eaſe in nit 
Shakeſpeare and Brown ule it. 

Coxsort.a"rion [Fr. conſolaxione, It. conſolacion, Sp. of ct, 
Lat.] comfort, eaſe of griefs or miſery, ſuch alleviation as is product 
by partial remedies. 
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Againſt ſuch cruelties = Anc 
Wich inward con/o/ations recompens'd. Milus. ONsSO'R 1 
ConsoLaT1oN [with rhetoricians] one of the places where tie We ; havir 
orator endeavours to temper and aſſuage the grief or coc of a. VII. w] 
ther. | L0Ns0'RT 
ConsoLa'Tor, Lat. a comforter. | 8 
ConsoLa'rorINEss [from conſo/atory] aptneſs to give comfort, Eo Noun 
Cons0'LATORY, adj. [conſelatoire, Fr. conſolatorius, Lat.] of a c. -0N5PE'C: 
folating or comforting nature or quahty. > WA 0N5PECT 
CoxsoLATok x, 2 from the ew a ſpeech or writing dis, I | 
tains topics of conſolation. : „. W 
Conſolatories writ E 7 cter. $h, 
With ſtudied argument and much perſuaſion ſought, RT 
© Lenient of grief. Milton. F SPI Cai 
Conso'LE [in der eee an ornament cut upon the bey ; 
arch, a ſort of bracket or ſhoulder-piece, having a projetture, # -x5PIcv'; 
ſerving to ſupport a cornice and bear up figures, bulls, and rakes =” Lat.]1 
To CoxsoLE, verb aft. [ con/olor, uk to comfort, to free fin = be clear 
ſenſe of miſery or grief. bk fe Gl 
Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs round, * ight y 
And empty heads conſole with empty ſound. Pope. Ba of 2 
 Conso'LEr [from coſele] one that conſoles or gives co oft fe 25255 a 
once more appears as the great cox/o/er of the miſerics of man. = *" pays 0 
on Poe Efſay on Man. | fn _ 1; 5 y 
Coxso'Liba, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb conſound or com ff Nor <4 "Es 
CoNns0'LIDANTS 8983 Lat.] conſolidating pu . 128 
ſach as cleanſe and cloſe up wounds, producing new fleſh. 1 5 e 
To Coxso'LID ATE, verb act. [ conſolider, Fr. conſelidart, s % 3 Ani 
dar, Sp. of conſolidatum, from con, and folidus, Lat, firm}, * 0. f 
whole, to cloſe up, to unite ſtrongly, or join together into | ag 5. 
He ftretched or he fixed and confolidared the earth above e“ 76 Is 
Burnet, 2, To unite two parliamentary bills into one. dc ſutation 15 
To CoxsOLID ATE, verb neut. [with ſurgeons] à term u 0 Incerted tr 
ing broken bones, or wounds; as, the parts begin te 2 ; That 2 
to join together in one piece, as they were before the fracture ofthe? 
ſolution of the continuity. 5 „%, Lat] Againſt n 
ConsoLiDa'TiION ¶ Fr. conſolidazione, It. of can ind \ concurren 
The act of uniting or making into a ſolid maſs. The _— bones l . When t 
marble. Woodward. 2. An uniting or hardening of _— a conſpiracy i 
the cloſing the lips of wounds. 3. The tacking of one bill u; to lead Kin 
to another. gelle 6 7 one PI Ae 
ConsoLATiox [in the civil law] is unity of po certain 10 > and ſignif 
Joining or uniting the poſſeſſion, occupancy or pro - | vant, oath, | 
with the property, | 1 benches © aciouſly 
ConsoL1DaT1ON [in common law] is a joining my Fe Cones 
ſpiritual livings into one. SR e 10 dot} NP RANT 
Go kayo as [with ſargeons] healing medicine Choy art 
wound. f nn on pira 
Conso'LIDATURE confolidatura, Lat.] a conſolide Cat . wag 
Co/nsonance, or Co'nzonancy Fr. 22 "eablet NSPRATIO” 
Sp. of conſonens, .conſonantia, Lat] 1. Conformity 1 with WSA ron 
ſuitableneſs. Such deciſions held conſonancy and c0ngr0's A fete 8 


tions of former times. Hale. 2. Agreement, diene 15 
obſolete. Let me conjure you by the rights n 
conſonancy of our youth. Shakeſpeare. he 2 J 
' Consonance Tin muſic] accord of ſounds, * ſed in fuch ff 
ſounds, the one grave and the other acute, er tuo prin” * 
tion of each, as hall be agreeable to the ear. ] the ofa” 1156 
ſinances that muſt raviſh the ear, are the fifth an much 
Consonance [of words] is when two WO! W 
the end, chiming or rhiming. on 
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; & | | | [conſonante, It. and Sp. of conſonans, Lat.] agree- 
I 8 5 A ror no Hang an or to. Confonant unto reaſon. Hooker. 
= . hes t avith natural equity. 1 of Piety. 

=_ 42%. [ conſonans, Lat. f b 
1 . 1 1 or but imperfectly, without ſome 
* 5 p A greater mixture of vowels or conſonants. Pope. 

= 7 ConsonANT, It. fionifies an agreeable interval in muſic. 

4 Conso man TE V [from conſonant] a reeable, conſiſtently; with 79. 

3 ormed according to that mind which frames things conſonant fo their 
e bpecdtive natures. Glanville, ; 

* 2 4 ANTHERS [from conſonant] conformity, agreeableneſs to or 

With. | 

41 1 ee 

bound. 2. Agreeable. | n 

Wi An en | 33 Lat. ] to caſt into a deep ſleep. 

1 riox [fr ; 

- 33 n er is no more philoſophy than a total conſo- 

ian of the ſenſes is repoſe. Digby to Pope. „ 

WF 70 Cons“ ar [of conſert, Fr. or of con and fortiri, Lat.] 
mpany, to have ſociety with. | | 
# Ns, fubſt. [Fr. conſorte, It. and Sp. of conſors, Lat. It was 

ciently accented on the latter ſyllable, but now on the former] 1. A 
mpanion, fellow or aſſociate ; a partaker of the ſame condition ; ge- 
rally a partner of the bed, either man or wife, but eſpecially the lat- 
| Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden. 
BY Th'imperial conſort of the crown of ſpades. Pope. 
An aſſembly, a conſultation. 
41 In one conſort there ſat : 
Cruel revenge and rancorous deſpite. Spenſer. a 
& Concurrence; union. Take it fingly, and it carries an air of lenity, 
We in conſort with the reſt, a meaning quite different. Atterbary. 
Coxsox r, or rather Conce'rRT [ concert, Fr. concerto, It. concierto, SP. 
W muſic] a piece that conſiſts of three or more parts, a ſymphony, a 
Wnber of inſtruments playing together. A conſort of muſic. Eccleſia. 


Lat. ] 1. Of the ſame tune or ſound, agreeing 


to keep 


Fro Conso'sr, verb neut. [from the noun] to unite with, to keep 

Wapany with. It has auf) following it, and is accented on the latter 

able. Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee ? Dryden. 

ro Consogr, verb act. 1. To join, to marry. Conforted Eve. 
on. He begins to conſort himſelf with men. Locke. 2. To accom- 


I'll meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward conſort you till bed-time. Shakeſpeare. 
orso'z TABLE [from con/ort] to be compared or ranked with, ſuit- 
having /o. He was conſortable to Charles Brandon under Hen- 
III. who was equal to him. Wotton. | 
oNs0'RTION [confortio, Lat.] a fellowſhip, aſſociation, ſociety, 


K 
"nt 


—0x5ouND, the herb comfrey. 
D orsrz“craBLE [conſpedtus, Lat.] eaſy to be ſeen. 
ET oxsrECTU'ITY [conſpedtus, Lat.] view, ſenſe of ſeeing. This 
ais, I believe, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 
%. What harm can your biſſon conſpectuities glean out of this 
Nacder. Shakeſpeare. | 
WL 0N5sPERSION [confperfio, _ the act of ſprinking about. 
orsri'caBLE [confpicabilis, | 
onsrricv'ir x, or ConsPr'cuousNEss [from conſpicuous Or conſpi- 
„ Lat.] 1. Plainneſs or eaſineſs to be ſeen, brightneſs. If this defi- 
n be clearer than the thing defined, midnight may vie for co ſpicuity 
= noon. Glanville, They appear well proportioned fabricks, but in 
WE twilight which is requiſite to their con/picuouſueſs. Boyle. 2. Emi- 
e, fame. Their writings attract more readers by the author's con- 
%%. Boyle. . | 
Woxnspi'cuovus [confpicuo, It. and Sp. conſpicuus, Lat.] 1. Clear, 
ieſt, eaſy to be ſeen even at a diſtance. Or come I leſs conſpi- 
Milian. 2. Famous, diſtinguiſhed, eminent. He attributed to 
of them that virtue which he thought moſt cor/picuons in them. 
een. ; 
NSPI'CUOUSLY [from conſpicuous] 1. Clearly, manifeſtly, eaſily 
ſeen or perceiv d. Methods preſerved conſpicuouſly and entirely 


4 Kt. Watts, 2. Eminently, remarkably, 
vil ONSPI'RACY, or ConsPiRa'TION [conſpiration, Fr. conſpiraxione, 
A Wrſpiracion, Sp. of conſpiratio, Lat) 1. A combination, a ſecret 
ont ultation, a plot, an agreement of parties to commit ſome crime ; as, 
th 6 pncerted treaſon. | 
ori | That foul conſpiracy i | 

Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed'rates, 
at] b Againſt my life. Shakeſpeare. | 
| 7 | COncurrence, a general tendency of many cauſes to a ſingle 


When the time now eame that miſery was ripe for him, there 
a conſpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to frame fit occa- 
o lead him into it, Sidney. | 

PIRACY. [in common law] is univerſally taken in the worſt 
and ſignifies an agreement of perſons binding themſelves by 
kant oath, or otherwiſe, that every one of them ſhall afliſt the 


aches 1. to indite or caule ſome perſon to be indieted of fe- 
Ik = RANT [conſpirans, Lat.] conſpiring, engaged in a plot. 


0 ou art a traitor, 
Ka, pirant 5 this high illuſtrious prince. Shakeſpeare. 
"ig TION [con;piratio, Lat.] a plot. See Conspiracr. 
"Map NE [in law] a writ that lies againſt conſpirators. 
ach 88 or CoxspraER [confpirateur, Fr. conſpiratore, It. 
has Jo P. NN Lat. or from conſpire] a plotter, one 
i. Pired for ſome ill deſign, or that has had a hand in 


hon manifeſt conſdirator ! 
6 Coney, contriv't to murder gur dread lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Ii. % E [conſpirer, Fr. conſdirar, Sp. conſpirare, It. conſpiro, 
at's ruin, 7 agree together; as, every thin conſpires to the 
aich ſecret treaſes, complot or bandy hows 1 3 1p concert a crime, 


with grammarians] a letter 


om conſopiate] the act of laying to ſleep. A total 


at.] evident, that may eaſily be 


the refidence of the Greek empero 


caliph of the hou 
2 


CON: 

The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 

Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age. Roſcommon. 
ConsPi'RER. See CoxspIRATOR. NO | 
Conse1'rING Powers [in mechanics] are all ſuch as act in direction 

not oppoſite to one another, | 
ConsPURCA'TION fconſpurco, Lat.] the act of defiling or pollut- 
ing. 
Co'nNsTABLE [conetable, Fr. conęſtabile, It. condiſtable, Sp. cone: 
abuli, Lat. Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be derived of cynnins, Sax. a 
king, and fable, g. d. king of the ftable, or maſter of the hcrſe, or, 
as others, of coninx and /av/e, g. d. the prop of the king; conſtabel, 
and conſtapel, in the modern northern tongues, ſignify a gunner] a 
title which anciently belonged to the lords of certain manors; aiter 
that high-conſtables of hundreds were appointed, and under thoſe; 
conſtables of every pariſh. | 
Lord High ConsTaBLE of England, an officer who anciently was of 
ſo great power, that it was thought too great for any ſubject ; his ju- 
riſdiction was the ſame with that of the earl marſhal, and took place 
of him as chief judge in the marſhals eourt. Corftable is an ancient 
officer of the crown, long diſuſed in Ungland, but lately ſubſiſting in 
France, where the en Fu commanded the marſhals, and was the 
firſt officer of the army. The function of the cable of England 
conſiſted in the care of the common peace of the land, in deeds of 
arms, and in matters of war. To the court of the conſtable and 
marſhal belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms without 
the realm, and combats and blazonry of arms within it. The firſt 
conſtable of England was created by the conqueror, and the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII, when it was laid 
aſide. From theſe mighty magiſtrates are derived the inferior conſta- 
bles of hundreds and franchiſes, two being ordained in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be choſen in every hundred for the conſervation of 
the peace, and the view of armour; theſe are now called high con- 
ſtables, becauſe, thro' continuance of time and increaſe of people and 
offences, others of like nature, but inferior authority, have been crea- 
ted in each town, called petty conſtables. Beſides theſe, we have con- 


I 


| ſtables denominated from particular places, as conſtable of the Tower, 


of Dover caſtle, of the caſtle of Carnarvon ; but theſe are properly 
caſtellani or governors of caſtles. Coacel. Chambers. REN 
| ConsTABLE of the Tower of London, an officer who has the go- 
vernment of that fortreſs. . | 
To outrun the ConsSTaBLE [perhaps from conte ſtable, Fr. the ſettled, 
firm and ſtated account, 7ohnjor] to ſpend more than one's income: 
A low phraſe. = | 
Co'NSTABLESH1P [of conſtable] the office, &ec. of a conſtable, 
This keeperſhip is annexed to the conſableſbip of the caſtle. Carew. 
Co'nsTaANCE, a City of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the north- 
ern ſhore of a lake to which it gives name. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who 70 prince of the German empire. Lat. 47 37“ N. Long. 
0 120 E. 
Co'xsTaxcy [conflantia, Lat. conflance, Fr. coflanza, It. conſtancia; 
Sp. and Port.] 1. Firmneſs, reſolution, perſeverance, ſtedfaſtneſs. 
In a ſinall iſle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, | 
Triumphant conſtancj has fix'd her ſeat ; 
Ihn vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Prior. | 
2. Immutability, unalterable continuance. The confancy of one law, 
and the mutability of the other. Hooker. 3. Conliſtency, unvaried 
ſtate. Conſlancy in ſuch a variety. Ray. 4. Laſting affection or 
friendſhip. Conſtancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of friendſhip, as 
overlooks leſſer failures of kindneſs, and yet ſtill. retains the ſame habi- 
tual good-will. South. 5. Certainty, reality. 
All the ſtory of the night told o'er, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, | 
And grows to ſomewhat of great conſlancy. Shakeſpeare. 
ConsTANCY, was repreſented by the ancients, as a woman of a 
ſteady, fixed countenance, embracing with her left arm a column, to 
ſhew her ſtedfaſt reſolution is not to be moved, and holding in her 
right hand a haked ſword over a fire of an altar, to denote that neither 
fire nor ſword can terrify a courage armed with conſtancy, or perhaps 
alluding to the like action of Mutius Scœvola. 
Or, as a woman clothed in a robe of azure, embroidered with ſtars 
of gold, to ſignify her being fixed as the firmament, and ſtopping the 
career of a bull which ſhe holds by his horns. £66k 
-0'NSTANT [Fr. coftante, It, conſiante, Sp. of conflans, Lat.] 1. Re- 
ſolute, continuing in one's purpoſe immoveably. | 
Nothing in the world : | 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any con/ſ/ant man. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unvaried, durable, or laſting. 3. Certain or ſure, ſteady, not 
various. | 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his call. Dryden. 
4. Firm, not fluid. You may turn two fluid liquors into a conſtant 
body. Boyle. 5. Free from change of affection. Both loving one 
fair maid, they yet remained conflant friends. Signey. 
Co'nsSTANTLY [from conflant] 1. Steadily, readily. 2, Continually ; 
as, to do any thing conſtantly, 
 ConsTA'NTINA, the capital of a province of the ſame name, in the 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa. Lat. 35* 3o' N. Long. 7% E. 
ConsTANTINO'PLE, the metropolis 7 the Turkiſh empire, called 
by the Turks Stamboul, and by many Europeans the Porte, being one 
of the beſt harbours in Europe. It is built on the weſtern ſhore of 
the Boſphorus, in the form of a triangle ; the ſeraglio, or palace, 
occupying that angle which runs out between the Prepontis and the 
harbour ; the s extend to the water-ſide, Lat, 410 30'N. 
Long. 230 15 E. It is ſituated like Rome, on ſever hills; but 
which are all connected from behind; not (as in Rome) abſolutely a-- 
tach'd from one another; and on the higheſt ridge or ſummit ſtands 
the Grand Seignor's palace, commanding that moſt delicious and ex- 
tenſive proſpect, both of ſea and land, which Gillius has fo well deſ- 
cribed in his Topographia Conſtantinopoleos. This city, which was 
rs, was tavice beſteged by the Ara- 


A. C. 672 and 917, but without ſacceſs. Haroun Raſhid, the fourth 
of Abbas, after beverage Natolia, threat- 
it with a freſh ſiege, A. C. 780, but the empreſs Irene warded 


bians [or Saracens] during the chaliphate of the houſe of Ommiab, 
e 


CON 


off the ſtorm by rich preſents, and the xromiſe of an annual tribute. 
It came unde: the power of the Franks, A. 


taken from them by Michael Palzologus, C. 1262, and was 


thenceforward poſſeſſed by the Greeks ; till the reign of ſultan Maho- 


met the ſecond, who beſieg'd it both by ſea and land, and took it 

A. C. 1453. I ſhall only add, that in this ſhort detail, we have (as 

Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) a moſt punctual fulfilment of that ancient 

prediction, Daniel, c. xi. v. 40, wiz. that a ſouthern people ſhould 

reatly annoy; but a northern power ſhould overthrow this Grecian 
te. See ABBASIDES, SELJUCIDE, and OTTOMAN. 

Co'nsTarT [in law] a certificate taken out of the Exchequer court, 
of what is there upon record, relating to any matter in queſtion ; 
= an exemplification or copy of the inrollment of letters patent. 

at. 

To ConsTE'LLATE, verb neut. [conflellatus, Lat. from con, and 
fella, a ſtar] to ſhine with one general light. The ſeveral things 
nou moſt engage our affections, ſhine forth and con/fel/ate in God. 

oyle. | | 

To ConsTela'rs, verb af. to form into a conſtellation, to unite 
in one ſplendor. Theſe ſcattered perfections directed among the ſeve- 
—_ inferior natures, were ſum'd up and conſtellated in ours. Glan: 
ville. 

ConsTELLa'T1oN [Fr. ceſtellatione, It. confiellacidn, Sp. of conſlel- 
latio, Lat.] 1. In aſtronomy, à cluſter of ſtars, imagined to repreſent the 
form of ſome animal, c. and called by its name. | 

A conflel/ation is but one 2 

Tho? 'tis a train of ſtars. Dryden. | | | 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendors or excellencies. The condition is a 
conſtellation or conjuncture of faith, hope, charity, ſelf-denial, repen- 
tance. Hammond. 

To Co'nsrerR. See To ConsTRUE. | 
 ConsTE'RNATED [conflernatus, Lat.] put into ſudden fear. 

ConsTERNa'T1ON [Fr. conflernazione, It, conflernacion, Sp. of con- 

feernatio, Lat.] amazement, aſtoniſhment, by reaſon of ſome ſudden 
ſurprize or wonder. They find the ſame Conflernation upon them- 
ſelves that Jacob did at Bethel. South. 2. 

To Co'vsrirarE [conftiper, Fr. coftipare, It. conflipatum, ſup. of 
conſtipo, Lat.] 1. To thickenor make more compact. Of cold the pro- 
perty is to condenſe and conſtipate. Bacon. 2. Io cram or ram cloſe, 
to ſtop by filling up the paſſages. Not probable that any aliment 
ſhould have the quality of entirely confipating or ſhutting up the ca- 
pillary veſſels. Arbuthnot. = | h 

To ConsTieaTz [with phyſicians] to bind the belly or make coſ. 
tive. ; | LEDs | 

ConsTiea'Tion [Fr. conſtipazione, It J 1. The act of crowding or 
thruſting cloſe together. The detention of the ſpirits, and conſtipation 
of the tangible parts. Bacon. 2. Stoppage, obſtruction thro" fulneſs. 
A conſtipation of the belly. Arbuthnot. 

ConsT1PaT10N [with philoſophers] is when the parts of a natural 
body are more cloſely united than they were before. | | 

ConsT1'TuEnce [of 'conflituens, Lat.] that of which a thing is 
compoſed. a 

Cons ri“ rugxr, adj. [ conflituens, Lat.] that which conſtitutes or 

makes up any thing what it 1s, eſſential, elemenal. Body, ſoul, and 
reaſon. are the three parts neceſſarily conſfituent of a man. Dryden. 
 ConsT1TUENT, . [from the adj.] 1. The perſon or thing 
which ſettles or conſtitutes a thing in its peculiar ſtate. Their origi- 
nation requires a higher cozſfituent than chance. Hale. 2. That 
which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of any thing. The lymph in 
the meſentery is a neceſſary conſtituent of the aliment. Arbuthnot. 
3. He that deputes another in his room; as, the people are the con- 
fiituents of the members of parliament. 

To Co'xsTITuTE [conflituer, Fr. conſtituire, It. conſlituyr, Sp. of 
conftitutum, ſup. of conſtituo, from con, and flaruo, Lat. to appoint, to 
give formal exiſtence to] to appoint another to an office in one's 
room. | 

ConsTiTvT10Nn [ conflitucion, Sp. of conflitutio, Lat.] 1. The a 
of conſtituting, enacting, deputing, or producing. 2. The temper 
of the body, natural diſpoſition, with reſpect to health or diſeaſe. 
Healthful conflizution. Dryden. Native conflitutions. Temple. 3. 
Corporeal frame. Effects of this oily conflitution. Arbuthnot. 4. 
The temperament, or that diſpoſition of the whole ariſing from the 
quality and proportion of its parts. $5. The ſtate of being particular, 
texture of parts, natural qualities. This is more beneficial to us than 
any other confiitution. Bentley, 6. Temper of mind. The conftitu- 
tion of a dull head. Sidney. With leſs paſſion this was expected from 
his conftitution. Clarendon. 7. A particular ordinance or decree. 8. 
Inſtitution, eſtabliſhment, uſage. Conflitution, properly ſpeaking, in 
the ſenſe of the civil law, is that law which is made and ordained b 
ſome king oy emperor ; yet the canoniſts, by adding the word ſacred, 
make it to ſignify the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. life. 9. Eſta- 
bliſhed laws of a kingdom. | 

Apoſtolical ConsTITUT1ONs, are a collection of regulations attributed 
to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed ta have been collected by St. Clement, 
their cotemporary and firſt biſhop in Rome of that name. Wil- 
liam Whiſton (building on the ination which Bovius and Tur- 
rianus had already laid) tugg'd hard to prove the divine authority of 
the conſtitutions ;- but which claim archbiſhop Uſher, and, after him, 
Robert Turner, have, I think, abundantly refuted. However, they 

contain (paſt all diſpute) ſome valuable remains of antiquity ; I hope 
therefore my readers will excuſe me, ſhould I employ a few thoughts 
upon them. Hippolytus (who was biſhop of Portus, near Rome, ac- 
cording to a manuſcript fragment amongſt Doctor Grabe's papers) is 
eſpe- 


1 
F 


ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the co/le&or of the conſtitutions, 
cially thoſe of the eighth book. For (ſays Turner) upon his marble 


monument, dug up at Rome, was found a ue of his writings ; 
and, amongſt the reſt, one called © The apoflolic tradition concerning ſpi- 
ritual gifts,” which is the title of the two firſt chapters of the eighth 
book of the conſtitutions.” Beſides, in the Bodleian library, amongſt 
the Baroceian books, there are two manuſcripts which expreſsly aſ- 
cribe a great part of the eighth book to Hippolytus. In one of theſe, 
after the canons of ſeveral councils, follows the J. dae, c. i; e. 
the dodbrine of the 'boly" apoſtles. concerning ſpiritual gifts, which makes 
up the two firſt chapters [of the eighth Folk of the conſtitutions] then 


. 
_ 


. 1204 ; but was re- 


ſtrain. Gay. ' 


comes the Seaton, Sc. i. e. the appointments of the (., : 
concerning ordinations, by Heere rs hich Ms rim h 
Prod, I 8th, 19th, zoth, 21ſt, 22d, and fo on to 8 
cluſive.” Turner's Diſcourſe, p. 287, Cc. From all which . F. 
this inference ; “That e had a hand in * he ns 


4 U ; , et , 
tions“; and, upon the whole, concludes, © that the ei Ie cl 


hy 9% 
c up the N 


the ziſtch a 


the conſtitutions ſeem to have been made out of ſeveral 'pit book 0 R 
ftitutions, canons, travels, and traditions, aſcribed to th Fin th. c 
and out of ſome of the ancient liturgies, and the diſcipli © Pole, 
tice of the Greek church”. — So far right enough. — N % fr 
terated . — And this alſo is, I fear, tos true. But end UN af 
both the collection and adulteration to ſome ignorant b. aſphi _ ae thi 
of the fifth century, p. 294, 295, here I mult ſuſpend, for RN "Mk 
numerous to be now alligned. But one or two things in juſti * . ( 
ſubje&, I will beg leave to obſerve. Firk, that 1 Th 15 ot 
cotemporary of Origin) had a hand in collecting thoſe" 5 wo C 
conſtitution, which, on the authority of his marble RAD "Oi an) 
Bodleian manuſcripts, are aſſigned to him; it then Flow; 8 or d 


main body of the ordigation ſervice, contained in the 8th 
being long before Ar1vs appeared on the ſtage, 
Beweridge has proved as much, with reference to the apoſtolic cn 
notwithſtanding any adulterations to the contrary, And mn 
comparing the citations of Epiphanius and the Opus imperfect jy 
thæum to ether, the con/titutions appear to have been held he 
elteem and veneration by the conſabſlantialiſts of the fourth cent 


book, wg; 
And I think ly 


a 
uri, of 


by their opponents; a ſtrong preſumption that they were in bei , f the; 
fore that conteſt aroſe; and which is ſtill farther - confirmed ** Ipper | 
not having taken the leaſt notice of it. But to return to tha i ee 
is the nobleſt part of the whole collection, I mean the Greek ltr, ſtrait 


ſaid © the Main Bop of the ordination-ſerwice,” becauſe the ln 
manuſcripts containing only the fn and latter part thereof, ar 
dently defective; but that defect is well ſu plied by thoſe abr 
from which the 7ntermedzate parts, na in the printed conti, 
were taken, and all put together make up one entire unifirn pft, 
and one and the ſame antenicene ſpirit, Ayle, and, dirs, hat 
thro” the whole. Not to obſerve thoſe other traits of antiquity wick 
any impartial critic will eaſily diſcern, when comparing thele hu 
and rites with Juſtin Martyr's account of the primitive workip; Al 
ſome /trokes in the Roman mif/al, which ſeem to have been dd 
moſt verbatim from them. 1 own, with Turner, adalteratin the 
are; but from a CARTER he little dreamt of; or, it he cid, n 
moſt prudent to conceal. As to thoſe paſſages which he cites, .ny 
295, in ſupport of his charge againſt the Arias, and to which ta 
Photius, and the council of 7ra/lo (not improbab!;| mink erk 
fore him, they may be reduced under theſe ee he:ds; the produ 


e or d 
fertain 


act of 


tion of the Son and Spirit by the FaruER's eui//; the Lordihip c Thi 
Dominion of the ſon over all, bis Father only excepted; and the abl 1 © 
late ſupremacy of the ons Gop and Fa THER, over al! ith ep Mak 
tion. Now, if theſe propoſitions be Arian, then was Juſtin Mar Te His { 
tullian, Novatian, and the main body of the anzenicere fathers, Aras & nterpret: 
as might eaſily be ſhewn from their moſt authentic works. Na not Weunto we 
on this foot St. Baſil, St. Hilary, the whole orthodox could mor 
mium, and others, the noſt ſtrenuous champions of the Nice fir, not, un 
the fourth century, were alſo Arians; even his own Hippolytoswils To ONSTRUC 
eſcape ; for in the ordinaticn-prayer, which belongs to bi; part ct We necefar 
compoſition, the Father is addreſſed by this title, « py% 277 and unde 
xa; aCaomurO-, i. e. who ALONE art unbegotten, and haſt 0 W W'5rrvc: 
over thee” ; and again, © a aovyxgr®-, xa e i. e. 4% oon into 1 
no compare, and no SOVEREIGN LORD over thee: ” or if tus (i ation, m 
agreeable to that well knowu maxim of Hippolytus, 2·ů·i e Cor 
Twy o xgα⁴ O-, abgu de e rarng] be received for genuine; b. the 10 kludes al! 
rule may every other paſſage, I mean for any Arian interpolitot b it in its n 
contrary. Epiphanius, he allows, could ſpy no Ariari n i the 0 „in ſuppo 
ſtitutions in the fourth century: nor would Robert Twi FarTWy Toy 
eighteenth, had he not beheld them with quite other ce than egy ne is never 
biſhop of Salamis. In plain terms, the doctrine of the 71%, " wy; and th 
the CONSTITUTIONS, is changed: what paſſed current with Hy 1 al ſolute! 
doæ of the fourth century, became hereſy with the council df 75 om Ori 
before the cloſe of the ſeventh, and is now made dhv 117 ted by ye 
by this writer in ours. A paradox indeed ! but whuch 5 F eriticiſm o. 
cleared up by that remark of Horace, dent writ, 
Etas parentum pejor avis tulit—— Veries, p 
If the reader deſire farther ſatisfaction on this head, be 7 Fo T0LIC Cons 
what has been already offered, under the words AuTRENTIR W. dag evay 
Causk, BECOT TEN, CHRIST, Co-IMMENSE, Crone ; : earſon] { 
or What may hereafter occur, under the words Cook” Wien ſayin 
and the lk , and cor 


PsEUDEPIGRAPHY, SPURIOUs, INTERPOLATION, x 

ConsTIiTU'TIONAL [from in 7 ee 1. Of or pertains i 
ſtitution, radical. Conſlitutional illneſs. Sharp. 7: 7 of 
the conſtitution or temper of the body, or eſtabliſhed m! 


vernment, legal. . 4 e 
ConsTiTu'Tive [conftitutivus, Lat.] 1. That which g 5 0 
thing what it is, elemental, productive. Non- natural, en 


ly dener Of 


as neither naturally conſſitutive, nor mere 
enact or Wl 
ualit). 


or deſtroy. Brown. 2. Having the power to enact ; 
ConsTiTu'TIVENEss [from conſtitutive] conflitutiVe J f, 4 
To Coxs TRA“ [een ringo, Lat. whence contraindit oh 
gere, It. conſtrenir, by 1. To oblige by force, to © 
On. 


Thy fight which ſhould | 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Conſtrains them weep. Shakeſpeare. My fir ot 


2. To keep in or reſtrain, to hinder by force. 
conſtrains the winds. Dryden. 3. To neceſſitate. 
When to his Juſt Egyſthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th' adult'rous act confirain- 
4. To violate, to raviſh. * 
| Her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traytors, you 
5. To confine, to preſs. How 


Pitt 


conflrain'd and forc | 
the firait ſtays the 
7 . ” int 
ConsTRAINABLE [from conſtrain] liable to 24 
fon. They are by virtue of human law. 09/74 


gr of 
Holt 


p 


CON 


; S ; , R from con rain C he that conftrains. x : 4 * — ; : 
WY ConsTRATNE [ 24 ] 11 ] com lling nature or 
1 ConsTRAININGNESS [from conſtraining 8 | 


quality. . | | | . 
3 . 8 [contrainte, Fr.] compulſion, force, violence, act of 
WAS over-ruling the deſire, confinement. Not by conſtraint, but by my 


W choice I came. Dryden. 
: To Consrr1'cT [from conſtrictum, ſup. of conſtringe, from con-and' 


E 6. 2. To contract, to make to ſhrink, or ſhrivel up. Such 
. Gy as confiri the fibres, and ſtrengthen the ſolid parts. Ar- 
3 not. 3 TR. 
B fe, conſtrictio, Lat.] the act of binding faſt, or tying 
bad, drawing the parts of a thing cloſer together. 

Cos raicriox [with 1 is the crowding the parts of 
ey body cloſer together, in order to condenſation. The coꝝſtriction 
or dilatation of air. Ray. | 

| ConsTr1'cToR, Lat. that which contracts or compreſſes. The con- 
or, of the eyelids. Arbuthnot. | | 
BS Consrxrcror Labiorum [Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle encompaſſing 
e lips with round or orbicular fibres, which when it acts draws them 
pas a purſe, PE 
. Alarum Na [in anatomy] muſcles ariſing from 
e fourth bone of the upper jaw, and which are inſerted into the roots 
We the alz naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper lip, ſerving to draw the 
per lip and the alz downwards. Lat. : | _ 
To Consrer'ncs [cnftringo, of con, and ſtringo, Lat. to contract 
ctraiten] to compreſs, to bind cloſe. Inflammatory ſpirits intoxi- 
e, conſtringe, and harden the fibres. Arbuthnot. iN 
CoxnsTRI'NGENT, adj. [conftringens, Lat.] having the power or qua- 
of conftringing or binding cloſe. A conſervatory of ſnow where 
cold may be more conſtringent. Bacon. | 
ro Consraev'cr [conftrutum, ſap. of conſtrue,” from con, and ſtruo. 
Wit. to build] 1. To build, to frame, to conſtitute. He was pleaſed 
W-o/fru this vaſt fabric; Boyle. 2. To contrive. 

WC ox5rrv'cTION [Fr. conftruzione, It. conſtrucion, Sp. of confiruttio, 
Wt. ] 1. The act of building in a regular pile. 2. The form of build- 


ſtructure. 
EEE There's no art | | 
t Io ſew the mind's coHrudtion in the face. Shakeſpeare. 
i OE Con/fru4ion of the ways was various. Arbuthnot. 3. [With 
marians] the regular and due joining of words together, in a ſen- 
ee or diſcourſe, fo as to convey a compleat ſenſe. Some particles 


Er tain cozſtruchions have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence. Locke. 4. 
act of interpreting, explanation. | 

This label, whoſe containing 

Is fo, from ſenſe in hardneſs, that T can 

Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 
c His {kill in the conftru&ion. Shakeſpeare. 
eerpretation, the act of arranging words in their proper order. 
onto we do not require them to yield, that think any other con- 
% more ſound. Hooker. 6. Judgment, mental repreſentation. 
not, unto reaſonable conſtrudions, ſeem ſtrange. Brown. 
NTRUCTION [in geometry] is the drawing ſuch lines of a figure, 
2 neceſſary beforehand, in order to render the demonſtration more 


and undeniable. 5 | 

) 1 PNSTRUCTION of Equations, is the method of reducing a known 
I. on into lines and figures ; whereby the truth of the rule, canon, 
vation, may be demonſtrated geometrically, l 

te ConsrrucTiON, is the placing a word in ſuch a ſituation, 
he lan vcludes all reſtriction or LIMITATION, and obliges us to under- 
aus it in its fulleft and higheſt ſenſe. * 1 acknowledge I was miſ- 
the wu „ in ſuppoſing that no ancient writer ſtyl'd the Son r c or 


rayrwy rolnrng, 7. e. maker of all things: I ſhould have faid, 
he is never ſtyl'd, in an abſolute conftruftion, o worrng (or o Os. 
ky ; and then it would have been right. For e Oe. or o wor); 
Nur abſolutely is ONE thing, and o Oe e, as in the place I now 
from Origen ; or o Inti. Ne- o Telnrng r Own, AS in the 
cited by you out of Euſebius, is aNoTHER thing, If I miſtook 
criticiſm of the expreſſion, I'm ſure I miſtook not the sexss of 
ncient writers in this point.” Reply to Dr. Waterland's defenſe. 
Queries, p. 321. Very, how far this remark is conſiſtent with 
frorie ConsT1TUT1IONs, book 2d. chap. 55, % yae ©:O, Cc. 
5 Wie erabewrnozes. — And yet Theod. Abucara [as cited by 
p Pearſon] ſays, © The apoſtles, and almoſt every ſacred ſcrip- 
hen ſaying o ©:©-, 7. e. THE God, in this abſolute and indefi- 
ad commonly with the article, and without any perſonal 
on, mean the FaTHER”. Abucar. Opuſc. 
NTRU'CTIVE [from conſtruct] that tends to conſtruction, that 
de framed or made. £ 
STRUCTIVENEsS [from conſtructi ve] the ſtate of a thing, as to 
Naeity of being conſtructed. | 
NTRUCTURE [from confiru@] pile, fabric. 
They ſhall the earth's conflruAure cloſely bind. Blackmore.” 
"0 NSTRUE, or CO'NSTER Inn; Fr. and It. conſtrurr, Sp. of 
= confer is a corrupt ſpelling] 1. To range words in their 
eat diſentangle tranſpoſitions. Virgil is ſo very figura- 
of N a grammar apart to conſtrue him. Dryden. 1 
n ſo underſtood or conſrued. Hooker. When the 
A fried into its idea, the double meaning vaniſhes. Addiſon. 
ame, to interpret, to ſhew the meaning. | 
, 8 [conflupro, Lat.] to deflower a woman, to vio- 
BSTUp RATION | , . 
ng of N 1 (om r the act of debauching or de- 
\ at. among the Romans] certain feaſts and games 
b the veel when he ſtole the Sabine virgins in honour of 
A wh of rd. | 
| TIAL {con/ubfantialis, of d ſubſtantia, I. 
vin 4, Ot con, and ſubſtantia, Lat. 
A 1 coeſſential. We gen that — 
en n : 4 8 8 -n 
w . - 
with our bodies. Hooker, It continueth a body conſu 
> Or ConsunsTa'xTIaLNESS 13 


co gſaltantial] more than one exiſtence in the fame 


vers! 
marin 
be. 

ing d. 
em VP 
om 0 d 


TP? Hringo, Lat. to ſtraiten] 1. To cramp, to confine within a narrow 


CON 


| ſubſtance. His co- eternity and conſubfantiality with the Father. Haz. 


mond. See CIRCUMINCEss5ion, and Homouslan. | 7 
To CoxsugsrA“NTIA TE [from con, and ſubantia, Lat. ſubſtance] 
to make of the ſame ſubſtance, to unite in one common nature. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION [Fr. conſuſtantiazione, It. i. e the mixture 
or union of two ſubſtances] the doctrine of the Lutherans, with re- 


gard to the manner of the 3 made in the bread and wine in the 


euchariſt; who maintain, that after conſecration, the body and blood 
of our Saviour are actually preſent together with, or, (as they expreſs 
it) in and with the ſubſtance of the bread and wine. Tho?” they won't 
explain their OS; whether corporally or ſpiritually, but, to 
evade the queſtion, if put to it, generally anſwer, ſacramentally, or 
myſteriouſly. In the point of conſabſtantiation he changed his mind. 
Atterbury. See Buctrism and EUcHARILST. 
ConsveTvu'De [ conſuetude, Lat.] cuſtom or uſage. | | 
ConsveTvu'po Lat. old records] a cuſtomary ſervice, as a day's 
work to be done by the tenant for the lord of the manor. 
ConsVETUDINIBUs & Serwitus [Lat. in law] a writ of right, that 
lies againſt a tenant, who with-holds from his lord the rent or fervice 
due to him. © AE: =p 
Co'xnsuL [Fr. and Sp. cozſolo, It. of conſul, Lat. among the old 
Romans] a chief or ſovereign magiſtrate, annually choſen by the 
people, of which there were two in number; they commanded the 
armies of the commonwealth, and were ſupreme judges of the diffe- 
rences between the citizens. 

Conſuls of mod rate power in calms were made. Dryden. 
This title is now given to the chief governors of ſome cities; but 
eſpecially to the officers or reſidents for merchants in foreign parts, 
who judge in controverſies between the merchants of their own na- 
tion, and protect the trade. 5 5 

CodsULAR [ conſulaire, Fr. conſolare, It. conſular; Sp. of conſularis, 
Lat.] of or pertaining to a conſul ; as, the con/ular power, 
Co'nsULar Man, one who had been a conſul. Roſe not the conſa- 
lar-men and left their places? Ben Johnſon; | 
'  Co'nsuvLaTE [cenſulatus, Lat.] the office of conſul. His name 
and conſulate were effaced out of all public regiſters. Aadiſon. This 
word is of the ſame kind of etymology with chaliphate: See CHALI- 
PHATE. F | 
Co'nsuLsnite [from conſul] the office of a conful. 
Pollio's conſulſpip and triumph grace. Dryden. 


To Coxvsu “Lr, verb neut. ¶conſultum, ſup. of eons Lat. conſulter, 
e 


Fr. conſultare, It. conſultar, Sp. aud Port.] to adviſe with or take ad- 
vice, to deliberate upon or debate a matter in common; it has with 
before the perſon conſulted. His boſom friends with whom he moſt 


confidently conſulted. Clarendon. 


To Consv'LT, verb act. 1. To aſk advice of any; as, the ſon 
confulteth the father. 2. To regard, to act with a view to. 
The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato: 5 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its fafety. Aadiſon. | 
3. To contrive, to plan. Many things were cozſulted for the future; 
yet nothing was poſitively reſolved, Clarendon. 
To Consv'LT an Author, to ſearch into, to ſee what his opinion is 
of any matter. | 
Corsv'iLT [conſulte, Fr. conſulta, Sp. and It. of conſultus, Lat. it is 
variouſly accented] 1. The act of conſulting. | 
| March to oppreſs the faction, in conſult 
With dying Dorax. Dryden. 5 
2. The effect of conſultation, the reſult, determination. 
The council broke, 
And all their grave conſults diſſolv'd in ſmoke: Dryden. 
3. A counſel, perſons aſſembled to deliberate. Meetings and conſalis 
of our whole number. Bacon. | 
ConSULTA'TION [Fr. conſultazione, It. conſultacion, Sp. of conſulta- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of conſulting or deliberating about matters, ſe- 
cret deliberation. The chief prieſts held a conſultation with the elders. 
St. Mark. 2. A council, a number of perſons conſulting together, 
eſpecially of phyſicians, for the benefit of their patients. 
ConsULTA'T1ON [in law] a writ, by virtue of which a cauſe re- 
moved by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court, or chriſtian, to the 
king's court, is returned back again. If the judges of the king's 
court, upon comparing the libel with the ſuggeſtion of the party, 


find the ſuggeſtion falſe, or not proved, then, « this confultation, * 


and deliberation, decree it to be returned. Come p 

Consu'LTER [qui conſulte, Fr. conſultatare, It. conſultadir, Sp. of 
conſultor, Lat.] one who aſks counſel or conſults. A charmer, or a 
conſulter with familiar ſpirits. Deuteronomy. | 

Consv'LTATIVE, of or pertaining to conſultation. 

Coxnsv "MABLE [from conſume] poſſible to be waſted, ſuſceptible of 
deſtruction. Incombuſtible, and not conſumable by fire. Wilkins. 
Conſumable commodities. Locke. 8 

To ConsuU'ME, verb ad. [ conſumer, Fr. conſumare, It. conſumir, Sp. 
of conſumo, Lat.] to deſtroy, waſte, or devour; to ſpend or ſquander 
away. ; | 

- Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. Shakeſpeare. 

To Consu'Me, verb neut. to waſte away. : | 

Like fire and powder, | 
Which as they meet conſume. e tba nol 

Consu'mer [from conſume] one that conſumes, waſtes, or deſtroys, 
Money conſidered as in the hands of the conſumer. Locke. 

To Consu'MMATE [conſommer, Fr. conſumare, It. conſumar, Sp. of 
conſummatum, ſap. of conſummio, Lat.] to make perfect, 2 5 or 
finiſh, to complete, or make an end of; anciently the accent was on 
the firſt ſyllable. x N | 

There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites, - Shakeſpeare. 

Consu'MMATE, adj. [conſummatus," Lat.] compleat, perfect, abſo- 
lute, accompliſhed. A man of perfect and conſummate virtue. Ad- 
diſon. | | 
ConsUmMa'Tion [ conſommation, Fr. couſumazione, It. conſumacicn, 
Sp. of conſummatio, Lat.] 1. The act of fulfilling, finiſhing, perfe&t- 
ing, compleating. Regular proceſs, which it muſt take from it ori- 
gow to its conſummation. Addiſon. 2. The end of the world. From 

e firſt beginning of the world, unto the laſt con/ummation thereof, 
Hooker. 3. Death, end of life. ET 
; 2 4 B Ghoſt 


CON 


Ghoſt unlaid, forbear thee! 
+ Nothing ill come near thee! 
Quiet conſummation have, OL 
And renowned be thy grave. Shakeſpeare, , 
Consumma'rum [in pharmacy] the juice of a hen cut in ſmall 
pieces, drawn out by diſtillation in balneo mariz; ſtrong broth, 

Lat. | 

| Consv'mPT1ON [ conſomption, Fr. conſumaxzione, It. conſumpcidn, Sp. 

of conſumptio, Lat.] 1. The act of conſuming or waſting, eſpecially of 

proviſions, commodities, &c. The mountains have not ſuffered any 
conſiderable diminution or conſumption. Woodward. - 2. The ſtate of 
waſting or periſhing. 3. [With phyſicians] the waſting or decay of 
the body ; frequently attended with a fever, and diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeveral kinds, according to its various cauſes, parts, and effects, &c. 
Stoppages of womens courſes ſet them into a conſumption. 
ou MPTIVE [from conſume] 1. Deſtructive, waſting, exhauſt- 
ing, having the power or quality of confuming. A long, con/umptive 
war: Addiſon. 2. Diſeaſed with; as, conſumptive lungs, a conſumption. 
Consu'MPT1veNsss, or Consv'MTIVENEss [of conſumptiwe] waſt- 
ing condition or quality, tendency to a conſumption. Harvey. 
ConsurRe'cT10N, a riſing up of many together, for the ſake of re- 
verence. Lat. | 
' Consv'T1LE [conſutilis, Lat.] that is ſowed or ſtitched together. 
* [conſatura, Lat.] the act of ſowing or ſtitching to- 
ether. | 

: To ConTa'BuLaTE [contabulatum, ſup. of contabulo, Lat.) to floor 
with boards, {> 
. ConTaBuLa'Tion [of contabulatio, Lat.] a flooring, a faſtening of 

boards and planks together. | 

Co'nTacT [contatto, It. contacto, Sp. contactus, Lat.] touch, the 
relative ſtate of two things that touch each other, cloſe union. Ap- 
petite of contact and conjunction. Bacon. | 

ConTacT [with mathematicians] is when one line, plane or body 
is made to touch another; the parts which do thus touch, are called 
the points of contact. | | 
* ConTa'cT10N [ contactus, Lat.] the act of touching, act of joining 
one body to another. Deſtructive without corporal contagion. Brown. 

CoxnTa'clion [Fr contagione, It. contagion, Sp. of contagio, Lat. | 1. 

The fame with an infection, the ſpreading or catching of a diſeaſe ; as, 

when it is communicated or transferred from one body to another, by 

certain efluvia's or teams emitted or ſent forth from the body of the 
diſeaſed perſon. Infection and contagion from body to body. Bacon. 

2. Propagation. of miſchief or diſeaſe. Contagion of example. King 

Charles. 3. Peſtilence, venomous emanations. 

Will he ſteal out of his wholſome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? Shakeſpeare. 
ConTa'cious [contagienx Fr. contagioſo, It. and Sp. of conta- 
g:o/us, Lat.] full of contagibn, infectious, apt to infect, caught by 
approach. N 
We ficken ſoon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. Prior. 

ConT a'ciousNEess [from contagious] infectiouſneſs, the quality of 
being contagious. | | 
To ConTa'iN, verb act. [ contenir, Fr, contenere, It. contener, Sp. of 
contineo, from con, and tenio, to hold] 1. To hold, to keep in as a veſ- 
ſe], to comprize, as a writing. It is contained in the ſcripture. 1 Peter. 
2. To reftrain or keep back, to bridle or keep within bounds ; to curb 
or rule. Men ſhould be contained in duty. Spenſer. We can con- 

tain ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. | 

To ConTain, verb neut. to live in continence. The ardor of my 

2 increas'd, till I could no longer contain. 

fe. 
Coxrar ABLE [from contain] poſſible to be contained. The air 
containable within the cavity. Boyle. 

To CoxnTa'minaTE [contamintr, Fr. contaminare, It. contaminar, 

Sp. of contamino, Lat.] to pollute, violate, defile, to corrupt by baſe 


nuxture. | ; | 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated, Shakeſpeare. 
The bed ſhe hath contaminated. Shakeſpeare. 
Cox rA ATE, of ConTa'MINATED, adj. [contaminatus, Lat.] de- 
filed, polluted. « | 
What if this body conſecrate to thee, 
By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? Shakeſpeare. 
 ConTamina'TION [Fr. contaminazione, It. contaminacion, Sp. of 
contaminatio, Lat.] deſilement, pollution; and moſt properly that of 
the marriage-bed. 8 
ConTE MERATED [contemeratus, Lat.] violated, polluted. 
To ConTe'mn [ contemno, Lat.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or ſlight ; to ſet 
at nought, to make no account of. One who contenm d divine and 
human laws. Dryden. 
ConTE'MNER 1 contemm] one 
temners of the gods. South. „ : 
To ConTe'myer [contempero, Lat.] to moderate, to reduce to a 
lower degree, by mixing ſomething of an oppoſite quality. The 
leaves qualify and contemper the heat. Ray. _ 
ConTE'MPERAMENT | contempero, Lat.] the degree of any quality. 
An equal contemperament of the warmth of our bodies, to that of the 
hotteſt art of the atmoſphere. Derham. | 
. To ConT#MPERATE — — ſup. of contempero, Lat.] to 
diminiſh any quality by ſomething contrary or oppoſite; to temper. 
Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and contemperate the air, but re- 
freſh and humectate the earth. Brown. | | 
ConTEMPERA'FLON yo contemperate} 1. The act of diminiſhing 
any quality by mixing 
nutrition, but the conremperation of fervour in the heart. Brown. 2, 
Proportionate mixture, the proportion thereof. There is not _ 
variety in the conzemperations of mens natural humours, than there is 
in their phantaſies. Hale. 


* 


that contemns or ſcorns. Con- 


ConTz'metaBLn { contemplabilis, Lat.] that may be meditated on. 
Jo Cowrs'urLATE, verb ad. [contempler, Fr. contemplare, It. 
enmemplar, Sp. contemplatus, of contemplor, Lat.) to take a full 
view of, to confider ſeriouſly, and with continued attention, to ſtudy. 
2 the mind to centemplute what we have a great deſire to 

now, 6d eo 


Arbuthnot and 


e contfary ; the act of moderating. Air is not 


CON 
To ConTemPLATE, verb neut. to muſe or meditate upon, to th 
ſtudiouſſy. I have been long contemplating on you. Dyya;y, ak 
ConTEmPLa'TIOn [Fr. contemplazione, It. contemplacijy 80 „ 
contemplatio, Lat.) 1. An act of the mind, whereby it pple 10 
to conſider, reflect on, &c. any ms with continued 1 if 
What ſerious contemplation are you in? Shakefpeare, 2. Ho > 
tation, an exerciſe of the foul about ſacred things, Prayer 1 : 
templation. Shakeſpeare. 3. The faculty of fludy, oppoſed vg. 
power of action. There are two functions, contemplation and 1 y 
tice, according as ſome objects entertain our ſpeculation, other; © 
ploy our actions. South. NF 
ConTEMPLATION [in metaphyſics] is defined to be the Prefervis 
of an idea or conception which is brought into the mind, for on 
time actually in view. Locke, | 
ConTE'MPLATIVE [contemplatif, Fr. contemplativo, It. and Sp. of 
contemplativus, Lat.] 1. Given to contemplation, ſtudious, thought 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, f 
Still turning over nature's books. Denbam. | 
2. Employed in ſtudy, devoted to ſtudy. My life hath rather ben 
contemplative than active. Bacon, 3. Having the power of edu 
tion. The contemplative faculty of man. Ray. 
_ ConTEeMPLATIVELY [from contemplative] thoughtfully, with ch. 
templation. 

3 [of contemplative] addictedneſs to conen. 
plation. ö 
 ConTE'mPLaTIvEs, friers of the order of St. Mary Magdila 
who wore black upper garments over white ones. Ns 

ConTE'MPLATOR, Lat. one employed in ſtudy, an enquire: u 
knowledge. In the Perſian tongue, the word magus impoits as ad 
as a contemplator of divine ſcience. Raleigh. 

ConTE MPORAL [contemporalis, Lat.] being of the ſame time, 

ConTEMPORA'NEOUs [contemporain, Fr. contemporanco, I.] lig 
at the ſame time, or in the ſame age. 

ConTE'MPORARINEssS [of contemporary] the ſtate of being a it 
ſame time. | 

ConTE'MPORARY, Or COTE MPORARY, adj. | contenfurain, f. 
contemporaneo, It. and Sp. of contemporaneus, Or contemporariu, Ia] 
1. Living in the ſame age. Durer was contemporary to Luci, I/. 
den. 2. Born at the ſame time. 

A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees, Cotly. 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. It is impoſſible to bring 25 
paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. Luce 

ConTEMPORARY, al. one that lives at one and the fame time; 
that is of the ſame age or ſtanding with another. They do molt iu 
the good of their coriteraporaries. Addiſon. : 

To ConTE'MPoRI1sE, verb af. [of con and temporis, gen. of tt 

us, Lat. time] to make contemporary, to place in the ſame age 


lane 
ritin 


heir exiſtencies contemporiſed into our actions. Brown, ve can 
Con'Temer [contemptus, Lat.] 1. The act of deſpiſng obe ore“. 
ſcorn, diſdain, deſpite. Scorn and. baſe contempt. Denlan. 2%. 
ſtate of being deſpiſed, vileneſs, baſeneſs. The place was like 0 013! WONT Ep 
into contempt. 2 Maccabees. | * plete ati 
oN TEMUTIIILIT Y [contemptibilitas, Lat.] contemptidlench erz Te 
ConTE'MPTIBLE [Fr. contemptibilis, Lat.] 1. That deſerves b Worn: xn s, 
contemned, ſcorned or ſlighted, mean, baſe; vile. ie, deb: 
From no one vice exempt, % With 
And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempt. Pf 2. Riv 
2. Deſpicable, neglected. There is not fo contenptib® pat s your q 
animal but confounds the moſt, enlarged underſtanding. 1 on. Sha 
Scornful, apt to deſpiſe, improper. Her love tis poſible bel 5 An 
for the man hath a contemprible ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. _ nr | M 
Coxrz“urrizznBss {from contemprible] ſtate of beit e 
meanneſs, vileneſs. Contemptibleneſs of thoſe baits where | 46 rniſhe 
lures us. Decay of Piety. 1 c a te the 
ConTE'MPTIBLY [from contemptible] in a manner deſenuz amen by t} 
tempt. | ere dall 
They alſo know, a . . 
And reafon not contemptibly. Milton, wh onTE'NTIOU 


| ConTEg'myTvovs [contemptuoſus, Lat.] ſcornful, apt 0 
inſolent. Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge. Milton, ach 

ConTE'MPT VOUSLY from contemptuous ſcornfully, gs 
A wiſe man would not fpeak contemptuouſſy of a Pi; iſt 


7 perverſe. 
ge. 

ONTENTIOUS 
er to judge: 


Con rE MTV OUSN ESS [of cont ſcornfu 8 3 
inſolence. e ep From WP 1g = p _—} 
To ConTE'NnD, verb neut. [ contender, Sp. contendert, It. 8 


1. To ſtrive, to diſpute, to ſtruggle in oppoſition. 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die.  Shakgftatt 
2. To vie, to act as rivals. 3. It has for. 
Vain men below, 
Contend for what you only can beſtow. 1 att 
4. Sometimes about. Many things he fiercely ing. ®0 
cay of Piety 5. It has avith before the perſon Obe ne, ge 
m_ we cannot contend awwith him. Temple. 6, Some = 
id contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſpeare. | 
þ err. verb ad. to po Carthage fl 
world with Rome. Dryden. piſt, 0 
ConTE'NDENT 3 from contendo, Lat.] _ Vee 
tant. In all notable revolutions, the contender! hav 


| Dry 7 


contend: 


2 prey to the third „ L'Eftrange. un 1 
CONTENDER om . combatant. The a | 

look upon it as undeniable. Locke. Ad. ind thi jo 
ConTE'NeMenT [old law term] a freehold 


tion. N 
it, or Epen 


man's dwelling-houſe, that is, in his own occur t, o 
Conrzxzu EF ſold law] the countenance, c“ : jog 7 


erſon has with and by reaſon of his fre- hold gon nd g at the þ 
— &e. it ſignifies "what is neceſſary for tbe TL 5 * 
nance of men according to their ſeveral qualities NOOR 
of life. vt . ane + a ſup. 0 Arresi, a 
. ConTt'ns10w-[of. con, and tenfio, from nam, ul, fit; 


to ſtretch] great effort, united endeavour. port. „lern 
Cori vr, adj, [Fr. contento, It. Sp. and dh bat on 
Satisfied, ſo us not to repine, well pleaſed, u. 


CON 

„r with the ſtate he is in, when he is perfect- 
— 4. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. 

content TIS 


Ben Tohnſon. 
Jy. 


* : 1 
per raiſe is ſtill the ſtile is excellent, | 
. The kene they humbly take upon content. Pope. 
Corrzvr [contentum, Lat.] 1. That which is contained in any 
n a lax and weak habit ſuch a ſerum might afford other 
TE”, /Arluthnot. 2. The compaſs or extent of a thing. The 


er of containing ſhips of great content. Bacon. 


TE WW_ 


* .* | 
| E* in geometry] 1. Is the area or ſolidity of any ſurface 
#F body wm or gr LF in ſquare or ſolid inches, feet, or 
=”? figure, and ſituation of all 


ds, The _—_— content, 
lands of a om. Eraunt. 
bing "The Fial is only uſed. The contents of bot 
„ 
5 LONTENT), 


& ; , . ; 
— [in traffic] the wares contained in any veſſel, caſk, 


2. That which is compriſed in 
books. 


a liquor made with grated ginger-bread, milk, ſu- 


„Ee. | OS 
o Coxrt'xr [contenter, Fr.] 1. To fatisfy fo as to ſtop repining, 
Wappeaſe without complete gratification. Content thyſelf with this 
„and let this ſatisfy thee, that I love thee. Szdney. 2. To 
„to gratify. 5 2 | N 

s the adder better than the eel, 
= . Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? = Shakeſpeare. 
orrgxra'riox [| conteritement, Fr. contentatio, Lat.] contentedneſs, 
action, or eaſineſs of mind. I feek no greater pleaſure than 
We own contentation. Sidney, Great contentation of the learned. Ar- 
Wor. | 
WonTe'xTED, part. [contentius, Lat.] ſatisfied, not repining ; eaſy, 
Woh not plenarily happy; generally having avi. Like you con- 
Wd with his native groves. Pope. 

W-ConrexTED mind is a continual feaſt, Lat. Contentus abundat, 
er. Wer ich genügen laelzt, der hat genug. (He who is ſatisfied 
Wenough.) And fo the Fr. On eft heareux anand on eft content. And 
Wit. Ce. e contento e felice. (He who is ſatisfied is happy.) Nature 
Wires ſo ſmall a matter for its ſatisfaction, that moſt men are the 
of their own diſcontent. We for imaginary wants in our minds, 
il upon ourſelves to believe them real, and then loſe the fruition 
bat we have, by perplexing ourſelves for what we in reality don't 
and (which makes it the more unreafonable) often for what we 
ve can never obtain. EL 

SoxTE'nTEDLY from contented] with contentment, without mur- 


ing. 


= {on rt vrzD uss [from contented] ſatisfaction of mind, without 
lete 1 1705 „ . 
our vrrul [from content] full of content; alſo appeaſing. 


ers“ xrion [Fr. contenzione, It. contencion, Sp. contentio, Lat.] 
vie, debate, diſpute, quarrel, mutual oppoſition. A perpetual 
ian with their eaſe, their reaſon, — their God. Decay of 
Wy. 2. Rivalry, endeavour to excel ſons and brother at a ftrife ! 
Wt is your quarrel ? how began it firſt No quarrel, but a ſweet 
en. Shakeſpeare. 3. Eagerneſs, vehemence of purſuit. or en- 
jour. An end worthy our utmoſt contention to. obtain. Rogers, 
Thurchmen's ConTEenT1onN is the Devil's harveſt. 
er. Der prieſter gezaenck ift des teukels frohfocken, (Jubilee.) 
dry furniſhes us with but too many inſtances of the truth of this 
erb, in the wars and deſolations of whole nations and empires, 
oned by the contention of prieſts, as well before as ſince the eſ- 
ament of the chriſtian religion. Not to mention the effect of 
h in private families, which likewiſe affords the common enemy a 
plentiful harveſt. | 
oNTE'NT10US | contentioſus, Lat.] quarrelſome, litigious, not peace- 
, perverſe. Contentious humours are never to be pleaſed. LE 
ge. * | a : ; 
ONTENTIOUS - Furi/didion in law] a court or judge who has a 
er to judge and determine differences between contending parties. 
e lord chief juſtices and the judges have a contentious juriſdiction, 
the lords of the treaſury, and commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, Ec. 
1 being merely judges of accounts and tranſactions. 
'E 


* 


. 


NTe'NrTIOUSLY [from contentions] litigiouſſy. We ſhall not 

entiouſly rejoin. Brown. = 

NTENTIOUSNEss [of contentions} contentious humour, prone- 

105 conteſt. Do not contentiouſneſs and cruelty fail of retaliation ? 

WENTLESS [from content] diſcontented, unſatisfied. 
| Beſt Rates, contentleſs, | ; 

Have a diſtracted and 'moſt wretched being. Shakeſpeare. 
LE NTMENT from 70 content] 1. Acquieſcence in any thing 
out complete ſatis faction. * e 45 

ſome in eaſe, 


Some place the bliſs in action, 

"Rt... call it pleafure, and contentment theſe. Pope. 

we Ne gratification, At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day 
tn mind ſome contentment, in viewing of a famous city. 
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LON n oh 405 8 
| — [contorvanious, Lat.) being of the ſame country. 
neon, & * port town- of Turkey in Burope, in the province of 

of Cong 0 Op of the Arehipelagey. about 200 miles 


To Co 0 F N . | þ 
ier, verb af, Center, Fr, conteftey- Lat. probably of 


 Co'nrmenTNEss [tontinentias 


contra and teflari, Johnſon) to diſpute, to controvert, to call in queſ- 
tion. None have preſumed to conteſt the proportion of theſe ancient 


pieces. Dryden. 


To ConTe'sT, verb neut. 1. To ſtrive, to contend, quarrel for, or 


wrangle about. The difficulty of an argument adds to the 8 


of 1 with it. Burnet's Theory. 2. To vie, to be rivals. Of 
man who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt. Pope. 
 ConT#'sr [contefte, Fr. conteſa, It.] controverſy, diſpute; 
This of old no leſs conteffs did move, 
F Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove. Denham. 
ConTEesT, but lay ns wagers. Sp. Porfiar, mas no apoſtar. Was, 
gering, the younger brother of gamany, is a very pernicious, as well 
as ridiculous folly. | 
Cox TEST ABLE [Fr. from contef?) that may be controverted or 
contended for, diſputable. 5 | 
ConTe'sraBLENEss [from conteſtable] liableneſs to be conteſted; 
poſſibility of conteſt. | | 
3 part. [from to conteſt, contefie, Fr. conteſtatus, Lat.] 
uted. 3 | 
. [from conteſt] the act of conteſting, contention; 
ſtrife. Conteflations with the queen herſelf. Wotton. Domeſtic, un- 
ſociable conteflations. Clarendon. 3 | 
To ConTe'x [contexo, Lat.] to weave together by interpoſition of 
arts. The fluid body of quickſilver is contexed with the falts in ſub- 
. Boyle. rg 5 8 
ConTE'xT, ſubſt. [contextus, 2 the general ſeries of a diſcounſe, 
the parts which precede or follow the ſentence quoted, That chap- 
ter is a repreſentation of one, who hath only the knowledge, not 
practice of his duty, as is manifeſt from the context. Hammond. 
CoxTe'xT, adj, [contextus, Lat.] knit together, firm. Thin fot 
lightneſs, but context and firm for ſtrength. Derham 
ConTe'xTURE [Fr. of contextura, Sp. and Lat.] the act of join- 


ing together, or framing of any thing, compoſition of a thing out o 


ſeparate parts, manner in which any thing is woven or formed. He 
was not of any delicate contexture. Wotton. Species produced from 
that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. Dryden. 
Co'xT1, a town of Picardy, in France, about 15 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Amienes. | Wh | | 5 
Cox TIO NA“ TION [Ccontignatio, Lat. with architects] 1. The act of 
laying rafters together, flooring, the act of joining a fabric 2. A 
frame of beams or bords joined together. A porch or cloiſter of one 
contignation, and not in ſtoried buildings. Wotton; _ | 
ContTiev'iry, or ConTi'GUousNEss . | contiguite, Fr. contigui tas, 
Lat.] the actual contact of two bodies, nearneſs or cloſeneſs, as when 
the ſurface of one body touches another, Brown and Hale uſe 
contiguity. 5 | 1 
ConT1'@vous' contigu, Fr. contiguo, It. and Sp. of tontiguus, Lat.] 
touching, or that is next, very near, cloſe, adjoining, not ſeparate. 
Happineſs and miſery, | =] 
And all extremes, are ſtifl contiguous. Denham. | 
ConTticGuous Angles ; fee AnGLEs. Contiguous at one of their 
angles. Newton. 
ConT!GvousLY from contiguous] with contiguity, without any 
intervening ſpace. | 
The next of kin contiguouſly embrace, Es 
| And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. Dryden; 
_ ContTrYeGvovsness [from contiguous] nearneſs, cloſeneſs. 
Co'NTINENCE, or Co'NTINENCY [| rontinence, Fr. continenza, It. 
continencia, Sp. of continentia, Lat.] 1. Reſtraint, command of one's 
ſelf. He knew when to leave off, a continence practiſed by few 
writers. Dryden. 2. The abſtaining from unlawful pleaſures, chaſtity in 
general. Making a ſermon of continency to her. Shake/. 3. Tempe- 
rance, moderation in lawful pleaſures. Chaſtity is either abſtinence or 
continence ; abſtinence is that of virgins or widows, eontiztence of mar- 
ried perſons. Taylor. 4. Forbearance of lawful pleaſures. Content with- 
out lawful venery is continence ; without unlawful, chaſtity. Greav. 
5. Continuity, uninterrupted courſe. Anſwers ought to be made 
before the ſame judge, before whom the depoſitions were produced, 
leſt the cont7nence of the courſe ſhould be divided, or leaſt there ſhould 
be a diſcontinuance of the cauſe. Ayliſfe. 8 
Cox TIX ENT, adj. [Fr. continente, It. and Sp. of continent, Lat.] 
1. Abſtaining from lawful pleaſures, chaſte life. 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
| As I am now unhappy. Shakeſpeare. 2 | 
2. Reſtrained, moderate, temperate. Have a continent forbearance,; 
till the ſpeed or his rage goes ſlower. 8 3. Continuous, 
connected. The north-eaſt part of Aſia is, if not continent with the 
weſt-ſide of America, yet certainly it is the leaſt disjoined by ſea of 
all that coaſt. Brerewood. | | 
. Co'nTinenT, ſubſt. [Fr. continente, It. of continens, Lat.] 1. With 
geographers, 1s a great extent of land, which comprehends ſeveral 
regions m kingdoms not ſeparated by the ſea. | 
ent ; | 
Buy the rude ocean from the continent. Waller, 
2. That which contains any thing. [This ſenſe is perhaps only in 
Shakeſpeare. 7ohn/on.] You ſhall find in him the continent of what 
part a gentleman would ſee. Shakeſpeare. 


- 


O cleave A 
Heart once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſpeare. 


 ConTinenT Cauſe of a Diftemper, is that cauſe on which the diſ- 
eaſe depends ſo immediately, that it continues juſt as long as that re- 
mains: thus when a ſtone ſticks in the ureters, it is the continent cauſe 
of the ſtoppage of urine. n | 

ConTixenT Fever, is one which forms its courſe, or goes on to & 
criſis, without either intermiſſion or abatement. . 
Co'NTixnENTLY, moderately. TE” | 
Lat.] continency. | 

To ConTr'xcs [ contingo, Lat.] to touch, to reach, to happen. 

CanTtrngencs, or Cox TIN e [contingence, Fr. contingenza, 
lt. contigencia, Sp.] a caſualty, accident, or uncertain event that 
comes by chance. Contingency in events. Brown, Contingency of 
human actions, South. | e TRA; xl; 


ConTiNe 


54 * 
Fs . 


- Conti'ncenT, adj. [Fr. contingente, It. and Sp. of contingens, Lat.] 
that may or may not happen, accidental, not determinable by any cer- 
tain rule. Nothing caſual or contingent. Woodward. © 3 

ConTr'NGENT, /ub/?. the quota of money, &c. that falls to any per- 
ſon upon a diviſion; as, an ally's contingent of troops. | 

Futare ConTincenT [with logicians] a conditional propoſition that 
= or may not happen, according as circumſtances fall out. 

ONTINGENT Line [in Gilling] is a line ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 

interſection of the plane of the dial, with the place of the equinoctial, 
ſo that the hour lines of the dial, and the hour circles, mutually cut 
one another, 8 5 ; 

ConTincenT U/ [in law] ſuch an uſe as by the limitation may or 
may not happen to veſt or put into poſſeſſion of the lands or tene- 
ments. | 13 ; | 

 ConTrncenTLY [from contingent] caſually. Woodward uſes it. 

ConTi'NGEnTNEss [from contingent] contingency. 

ConTINGENTs, ſub. plur. of contingent [ contingentia, Lat.] ca- 
ſualties, things that happen by chance. By contingents we are to un- 
g thoſe things which come to paſs without any human forecaſt. 
rew, „ 895 | h 
ConTinGENnTs [with mathematicians] the ſame as tangents. 


ConT1'NuaL ſcontinuel, Fr. continuo, It. and Sp. of continuus, Lat.] 


being without intermiſſion, ſucceſſive, without any ſpace of time be- 
tween. (Continual is uſed of time, and continuous of place. Johnſon.) 
"Tis all blank ſadneſs or continual tears. 2 5 88 | | 
' ConTinuaL Claim [in common law] a claim made by land or any 
other thing from time to time, within every year and day; when it 
cannot be attained by the party that has a right to it without apparent 
danger, as of being beaten or killed. Hereby one faves the right of 
entry to/the heir. . e h 
ConTinuaL Fever, is a fever which ſometimes remits or abates, but 
never perfectly intermits ; that is to ſay, the patient is ſometimes bet- 
ter, but never abſolutely free from the diſtemper. I 
ConTi'NUALLY [from continual] 1. Perpetually, conſtantly, with- 
out interruption. A room where a fire is continually kept. Bacon. 2. 
Without ceaſing. Why do not all animals continually increaſe in big- 
neſs? Bentley, | | | 
ConT1'NUALNEss [of continual] the quality of being continual. 
Cox TI NUANCE [| continuanza, It. of continuatio, Lat.] 1. Laſting- 
neſs, length or duration of time. That pleaſure is not of great conti- 
nuance which ariſes from the prejudice of the hearers. Addiſon. 2. Un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion. The brute immediately regards his own preſer- 
vation or the continuance of his ſpecies. 4, 10 on. 3. Permanence in 
one ſtate. Avowed continuance in ſins. South. 4. Abode in a place; 
as, his continuauce at Oxford was very ſhort. 5. Perſeverance. Pa- 
tient continuance in well doing. Romans, 6. Progreſſion of time. In 
thy book all my members were written, which in continuance were 
faſhioned. P/alms. 8 | | | 
ConTINUANCE. [in the civil law] a prorogation, f. e. a putting off 
of the mak” 5 
CoxrixvAxcE [in common law] is the ſame with prorogation in 
the civil; as, continuance till the next aſſies. N 
' ConTINUANCE of A Writ or Action [in law] is from one term to 
another, in a caſe where the ſheriff has not returned or executed a for- 
mer writ, iſſued out in the ſaid action. 9 | 
ConTinNUaNCE of Ae [in law] if a record in the treaſury be al- 
ledg'd by one party, and denied by the other; a certiorari ſhall be 
ſued to the treaſurer and chamberlain of the exchequer: who if they 
certify not that the ſaid record is there; or likely to be in the Tower ; 
the king ſhall ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certificate, and will 
them to continue the aſſize. | | 
Cox TIN VAN Do, Lat. in law] a term uſed when the plaintiff would 
recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in one and the ſame action, for 
damages may be recovered for divers treſpaſſes in one action of treſpaſs, 
by laying the firſt with a continuande for the whole time. | 
ConTi'NUATE | continuatus, Lat.] 1. Immediately united. We are 
of him and in him, even as tho' our very fleſh and bone ſhould be 
made continuate with his. Hooker, 2. Uninterrupted, unbroken. An 
untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
- ConTinua'T10 [in muſic books] ſignifies to continue or hold on 
a ſound or note in an equal ſtrength or manner; or to continue a 
movement in an equal degree of time all the way. 5 
ConTiNua'Tion [Fr. continuazione, It. continuacidn, Sp. of conti- 
nuatio, Lat.] the laſting of a thing without intermiſſion, ſucceſſion un- 
interrupted. Continuation of the ſpecies. Ray. The Roman poem is 
but the ſecond part of the Ilias, a continuation of the ſame ſtory. Dry- 
den. / , 
Cox r' ATIVE, 4. cauſing continuance. | | 
ConTINUATIVE, . a word denoting permanence or duration. 
To thefe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to this day, 
which includes at leaſt two propoſitions, wiz. Rome was, and Rome 
is. Watts. 2 | | | 
ConTi'nuaToR [from continuate] one who continues or keeps up a 
ſucceſſion. It ſeems injurious to providence to contrive the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the continuator. Brown. 
To ConTr'nve, verb neut. [continuer, Fr. continuare, It. and Lat. 
continuer, Sp.] 1. To abide, to remain in the ſame ſtate. The multi- 
tude have continued with me now three days. St. Matthew. 2. To 
laſt, to be durable. Here have we no continuing city. Hebrews. 3. 
To pariorere: If ye continue in my word then are ye my diſciples. 
St. Jobn. 3 I ' | N 4 
Io Cox ruf, verb ad. 1. To purſue, to carry on, to prolong, to 
hold on, without intermiſſion. O continue thy loving kindneſs unto 
— 4 Eſalms. 2, To unite, without a chaſm or intervening ſub- 
ce. 8 * . 3 n p 7 , 
Deiphobus he found, | | 
Whoſe face and limbs were one continu'd wound. Dryden. 
You know, how to-miake yourſelf happy, by only continuing ſuch a life 
as you have been long accuſtomed to lead. Po. 
? ConTiNueD Baſis — muſic] the ſame as thorough baſis, ſo called, 
becauſe it goes quite t ogy the compoſition, + _- = 
'- Continued Thorough Baſs [in muſic] is that which continues to 
play conſtantly, both during the recitatives and to ſuſtain the chorus. 
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Other nations. 


to the fibres to contract. Arbuthnot. 


| cauſe or conſideration, . as when a ſym of money 


CON 
ConTrixuep Proportion [in arithmetic] is that Where th 1 * 
of the firlt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecong den 1 i a 5 
4, 8. | | ous %z, 5 wiſe; but 
ConTinueD Body, a body whoſe parts are no ways divided n for the 
 ConTinuvep Qaunity [continuum, Lat.] that Whoſe par. Corax 
joined or united together, that it cannot be dilinguiſtect u.. * :nade f 
begins and the other ends. CO 1 Cora, 
ONTI'NUEDLY [from continued] without interruption r ceal  _—_— 
A continuedly uniform equal courſe of obedience. Norris. 10 W ConTRA 
ConTi'nueRr [from continue] he that continues or perſever aed, qu 
would my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, and fo good %, T_2_v atibility 
Shakeſpeare, | 9 WE Conrra 
ConTinu'iTaAs, Lat. the connection of ſolid bodies. cn muſclc 
ConTinu'iTY [ contenute, Fr. continuita, It. continuidd Vaders dil 
tinuitas, Lat.] the connexion or joining together of the lerery Contra 
of a thing, coheſion, cloſe union. A continuity of glittering 5 : cd, qu: 
Dryden. | 8 Cora 
Covrixvirx [with ſurgeons] that texture or coheſion of the WAS ſhortenin; 
of a body, upon the deſtruction of which there is ſaid to he a (oli Cora ac 
of continuity. Quincy. The ſolid parts may be contracted by diſh y of dra 
their continuity. Arbuthnot. Bo | * Wore the e 
ConTixuviTyY [mathematical] is merely imaginary and f&itgy.: racbile fo 
that it ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where there are none. Cora“ 
Coxrixvir y Phyfical, is ſtrictly that fate of two or more parts (1, Wt of drawin 
ticles, whereby they appear to adhere or conſtitute one auintenſg be fable 
quantity or continuum. | ortraction 
Cox ri x uo, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies thorough, a, beſſuts, Wvicriol wil 
nuo, the continual or thorough baſs. _ 7 W. 3. Th 
Corr vous. [continuus, Lat.] joined together without an; oy ea contra 
mediate ſpace, I he neighbouring rings become continu, my 1 
blended. Newton. FEST a = wn 
ConTinvovus Boch, a body whole parts are no ways divided, fing abridy 
ConTrNnuvun, Lat. See ConTi'NUED Quantity. Contents 
ConTo're, a counting: table or ſcriptore. ie 


Sp. ole 


To Cox ro'RT | Lat.] to writhe, to twiſt, The vere, 0N of a bod 
arteries are variouſly contorted. Ray. | ch it becc 
Conro'RTion [Fr. and Sp. contorfrone, It. of cortrtis, La] FovrRac- 


into one 
Fovraac- 


blage of f 


wrench, twiſt, flexure. Upon a ſudden ſtretch or contortic, Be, 

Cox rox rio [with ſurgeons] is when a bone is fomeyhit d. 
jointed though not intirely, a ſprain, or the wreſting a member oft! 
body out of its natural ſituation. 

CoxnTo'RTED, ' particip. of contort ¶contortus, Lat.] withed, twik 
 ConTokr'TEOusNEss, writhedneſs. SD | 
 ConTov's, Fr. the out- line, circumference or compals by which ay 
figure is terminated. 

ConTovs [in painting, &c.] the out-/ine or that which termin 
and defines a figure, it makes what we call the da or deſign 

ConTovr [in architecture] the out- line of any member, as td 
a baſe, cornice, &c. 8 | 

ConTorRxe'” Tin heraldry] ſignifies a beaſt ſtanding or ronningwi 
his face to the finiſter fide of the eſcutcheon ; being always ſuppoledty 
look to the right; if not otherwiſe expreſſed. | 

ConTov'rniaTED [with antiquaries] a term uſed of a ſon of m. 
dallions ſtruck with a kind of hollownels all round, leaving a cite 
each ſide ; the figures having ſcarce any relievo, if compared with ti 
medallions, | 

Contra, is a Latin prepoſition uſed in the compoſition of Engin 
words denoting again/t. | 1 

ConTRa Antiſcion [with aſtrologers] is the degree and nim: u 
the ecliptic oppoſite to the antiſcion. 

Co'NTRABAND Goods, or CONTRABA'NDED Goods [contrebards, f. 
contrabando, It, and Sp. contrary to proclamation} ſuch as ate prlidie 
by act of parliament to be brought into or conveyed out of tis Ws 
'Staved or forfeited like contraband goods. Drjiir.. 
To Co'nTRaBanD [from the adj. ] to import goods prohibited. | 
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To Cox TRA Cr, verb adt. [contracter, Fr. contrattare, It. ak fariery of \ 
Sp. contratar, Port. of contractum, ſup. of contrahs, from di, . acne this 
traho, Lat. to draw] 1. To abridge or ſhorten. 2. To draw toe :. 


to ſhorten. 
Why love among the virtues is not known, 
Is that love contra#s them all in one. Dorne. 
3. To bring two parties together, to ſtrike a bargain. 
* thy grace did liberty beſtow, 
But firſt contracted, that if ever found, 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit. 
4. To betrothe, to affiance. | 
She and I, long ſince contracted, 85 lion was, for 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. Shai, pra, Fir, 
She was contracted to a man of merit. Jaller. bad ONTRADI'C? 
3 draw, to procure, to incur, as, to contract an ill hav! bh oppoſitio 
eaſe. | | | TRaDi'ct 
Like friendly colours found them both unite, Pot h ru, Lat.] 
And each from each contra new ſtrength of light. 7 "Rom © to inconfif 
To ConTRACT, verb neut. 1. To ſhrink up, to grow oft. ge L abſurd and 
2. To make a contrach wd YTRADICT 
nant, to article ; as, to contrad for naval or military * ced, col eilal and a 
; ConTra'cr, part. for contracted {from the verb] à lad 50 lat if one of 
2 towards matrimony. Firſt was he contract to a the 
akeſpeare. .. Nats. Port "RADICT( 
A ai fabi. [Fr. comtratto, It. contrato, Sp. . 
of contractus, Lat. anciently the accent was on the f = or m0 
A covenant, bargain or = qr a mutual conſent w_ (ometilh 
parties, -who promiſe or 0 lige themſelves voluntarily to 
pay a ſum of money, or the like. gill? 7 
at when) 


orie: 
Wnt. The ru 
they are in 

Id think the 

to contradië 
ONTRADI'C) 

1 and contre 
riety to it 


Dryden. 


Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's © here 
2. A deed, inſtrument, or articles in writing. 3- 
man and weman dryer * one another. 
His contract with lady Lucy, : 

And his cantra& by deputy in France. e a 

Good Contract, [in law] a covenant or agreeme r . ſor tbe lea 
of a manour, Qc. or where one thing is given ee | 


called guid pra gu. 


* 


CON 
ConTRAcT [in law] where 
d afterwards refuſes to do it, 


| | a man promiſes to pay 
| 8 no action will be againſt 

Ings, ö 
* a recover it, 


liſe; but if any thing, had been gi- 


tho' but the value of two _ 
illi ood contract. 
| the ten ſhillings, it had been a g act 
5 E Houſe, a place where contracts or agreements 
ade for the promotion of trade. 0 
ConTRa'CTEDNESS [from contraed] the ſtate of being ſhortened, 


contraction. 5 ; : 
_ rs [from contractibie poſſibility of being con- 


f ated, quality of ſuffering contraction. Continual contractibility and 
WH tibility by different degrees of heat. Arbuthnot. oy 
WW Corrra'cTIBLE [from contract; in anatomy] a term applied to 
n muſcles and parts of the body, as are or may be contracted. Air- 
WT. ders dilatable and contractible. Arbuthnot. 
W Contra CTIBLENESS 7 
bed, quality of ſuffering contraction. : 
84 eee [from contract] having the power of contracting 
W ſhortening itſelf. | 
; N Force, is ſuch a body as when extended has a pro- 
y of drawing itſelf up again to the ſame dimenſion, that it was in 
err the extenfion. I he arteries are elaſtic tubes endued with a 
agile force. Arbuthnot. | 
= erer [Fr. contrazione, It. of contractio, Lat.] 1. The 
WT of drawing together or making ſhort. The main parts of the poem, 
hc fable and ſentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice but by omiſſions 
Luntra&ions. Pape. 2. The act of ſhrinking up or ſhrivelling. Oil 
Viriol will throw the ſtomach into involuntary contractions. Arbuth- 
&. 3. The ſtate of being contracted or ſhortened. Some things in. 
ea contradtion in the nerves. Bacon. 4. Any thing in its ſtate of 
Wrcviation ; as, that letter is full of contractions. * 
ECorrracTion [with logicians] a method by which the thing re- 


bing abridges that which is reduced; as the argument of poems, or 


contents of chapters. | 
Foxraacrion [in phyſics] is the diminiſhing the extent or dimen- 
of a body; or a bringing of its parts cloſer to each other; upon 
Ich it becomes heavier, harder, Cc. 

WoxrTrACTION [in grammar] the reduction of two vowels or ſylla- 

into one. a | 

WoxTRACTION [in anatomy] the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſ- 

plage of fibres. 

WoxnTRA'CTOR [from contra] one of the parties to a contract or 

ain. All focieties are dangerous, where the contractors are not 

als. L'E/range. | : 

WoxTRACTURE [contraFura, Lat. in architecture] the act or ſtate 

Waking pillars ſmall about the top. 

WONTRACTURE [with ſurgeons] a contraction of the back, hand, 

made by degrees. | 

Wo CoxnTRADI'CT [contredire, Fr. contraddire, It. contradexir, Sp. 

p:tradccere, Lat.] 1. To oppoſe the aſſertion of another, to gainſay 

ally. It is not lawful to contradic a point of hiſtory which — 

te world. Dryden. 2. To be contrary to, to repugn, to op- 

No truth can contradie any truth. Hooker. | 

TRAD CTER [from coztradict] one that contradicts or op- 


7 8. 


Ne 


WONTRADICTER [in law] one who has a right to contradict or 
49. | 
OTRaDI'cT1oN [Fr. contraddixione, It. contradicion, Sp. of con- 
4, Lat.] 1. Oppoſition by words, an aſſertion controverſial. 
Tat tongue, 

Inſpir'd with contradiction, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the gods. Milton. 
yppoſition. Conſider him that endureth ſuch contradichion of ſin- 
zainft himſelf, leſt ye be wearied. Hebrews. 3. Inconſiſtency, 
Weruity in words or thoughts. If truth be once perceived, we do 
Wy allo perceive whatſoever is falſe. in contradiction to it. Greaw. 
ontrariery in thought or in effect. Laws human muſt be made 
out contradiction unto any pofitive law in ſcripture. Hooker. 5. A 
rariery of words or ſentiments ; a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, 
Fein one thing is directly oppoſed to another. 6. The act of gain- 
q | 
WoxTRADI'CTIOUS [from contradict] 1.Full of contradictions, incon- 
dt, The rules of juſtice icſelf are fo different in one place from 
ſt they are in another, ſo party. coloured and contradicticus, that one 
Id think the ſpecies of men altered as their climates. Collier. 2. 
to contradict, given to cavil. 
OXNTRADI'CTIOUSNESS, or CONTRADICTO'kINESS [of contradi- 
. and centradictory] aptneſs, &c. to contradict, inconſiſtency, 
uricty to itſelf, oppoſition to others in the higheſt degree. This 
wn was, for its abſurdity and contradi&iouſne/s, unworthy of Plato. 
ms, 
ONTRADI'CTORILY [from contradictory] inconſiſtently with one's 
u Oppoſition to others. Brown uſes it. | 
WTR4Di'cTory [contradittorio, It. contraditorio, Sp. of contra- 
mu, Lat.] which contradicts itſelf or implies a contradiction, op- 
© 0 nconſiſtent. With contradictory aſſertions. South. Schemes 
ped and contradictory to common ſenſe. Addiſon. 
2 Fropgſitions [in logic] are ſuch as conſiſt of an 
1 8 — which one affirms and the other denies ; 
on bo 0 =_ be , 8 the other ſhall be negative, if one 
Wmabieron x ede Tai 15 icians] is th trari f 
e contrariety o 
kalen. both in quantity and = : : 
be W ene, ſub. a propoſition which oppoſes another in all 
jd 8 To make the ſame thing to be determined to 
oraler n rmined to one, are contradictories. Bramhall. 
dopofite quali eriox [of contra and diftin&io, Lat.] a diſtinction 
pri, ert Sins of infirmity in contradifiin&ion to thoſe of 


n 
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"> NNTRADISTI 'NGy 1 EN 3 
Uiferent; J18H [of contra and diftinguiſo] to diſtinguiſh 
of asl but by contrary or oppoſite qualities. Our complex 


2 paliſade or pole-hedge in a garden. 
An 


[from contractible] capableneſs of being con- 


becauſe the promiſe was no contract, but a bare pro- 


dict. I was adviſed not to contrary the king. Latimer. 


CON 


Coxraari'ssuxkE [with ſurgeons] a fracture in the ſkull, when ths 


on ſtruck remains whole, and the oppoſite part is cleft or cracked: 
iſeman uſes it. . 
Cox rA Formam Collaticnis, a writ lying, where a man has given 
3 alms to any religious houſe, hoſpital, Ec. and the governor 
as alienated lands contrary to the intent of the donor: Lat. | 
ConTra Formam Feoffamenti, Lat. a writ! ing for the heir of a te- 
nant infeoffed of certain lands or tenements, by charter of feoffment of 
a lord, to make certain ſervices and ſuits to his court, and is afterwards 
diſtrained for more than is in the ſaid charter. h 
 ConTRa Harmonical Proportion [in muſic] that relation of three 
terms, wherein the difference of the ri and /econd is to the difference 
of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt. 
To ConTRA1'NDICATE of contra and inaico, Lat.] to point out 
ſome peculiar or incidental ſymptom or method of cure, contrary to 
what the general tenor of the malady requires. Vomits have their uſe 
in this malady, but urgent or contraindicating ſymptoms muſt be ob- 
ſerved. Harvey. 
ConTRainDiCa'TiONs [wich phyſicians] divers ſymptoms or ſigns 
in a diſeaſe, the conſideration of which di/uades them from uſing ſuch' 


a particular remedy, when other ſymptoms induce them to it; Arbuth- 


not uſes it. | % 
ConTRaManPa'T1o Placiti, a term which ſeems to ſignify a re- 
ſpiting or allowing the defendant further time to anſwer; an impar- 
lance or countermanding what was ordered before. Lat: 
ConNTRAMU'RE [contremur, Fr. contramuro, Sp. in fortification] à 
little out. wall built before another partition-wall, or about the main 
wall of a city, &c. to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may not receive any da- 
mage from the adjacent buildings. | 
ConTRan1'TENCY [of contra and nitens, Lat.] the act of reſiſting 
againſt oppoſition, re. action. 
ConTRAPos1'TION [contra pofixlone, It. tontrapoſicion, Sp. of contre 
and paſitio, Lat.] a putting or placing over- againſt. . 
CoxTRaPos1TION [with logicians] an altering of the whole ſubject 
into the whole predicate; and e contra, retaining both the ſame quan- 
tity and the ſame quality: but altzring the terms from finite to infinite; 
as, every man is an animal: therefore every thing that is dn animal is 
not man. | 
ConTRAREGULaA'RITY [of contra and regularity] contrariety to 
rule. Its natural aptneſs to oppoſe the beſt of ends; fo that it is not 
ſo properly an irregularity as a contraregularity. Norris. | 
CONTRA'RIANT, adj, [contrarier, Fr.] contradictory; a term of law. 
The depoſitions of witneſſes being falſe, various, contrariant. Ayliffe. 
ConTRA'R!ENTS, barons who took part with Thomas earl of Lan- 


_ caſter againſt king Edward II. 


Co'NTRARIEs [with logicians] are when one thing is oppoſed to 
another; as, light to darki:ef5, fight to blindneſs. 

CoxnTRaRTETY [contrariete, Fr. contrarieta, It. contrariedad, Sp. 
of contrarietas, Lat.] 1. Oppoſition, diſagreement, repugnance. The 
will about one and the ſame thing may in contrary reſpects have cen- 
trary inclinations, and that without contrariety. Hooker: 2. Incon- 
ſiſtency, quality or poſition deſtructive of its oppoſite. | 

He will be here, and yet he is not here; 
How can theſe contrarieties agree ? Shakeſpeare: 

ConTRa'RILY [from contrary] 1. Contradictorily, in a manner con- 
trary. Many conſpire to one action, and all this contrarily to the laws 
of ſpecifie gravity. Ray. 2. In different ways or directions. Tho' 
all men defire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo contrarily, and 
conſequently ſome of them to what 1s evil. Locke. 

ConTRA'RINEss [from contrary] contrariety, oppoſition. 

ConTRaA'R1ous | from contrary] oppoſite, repugnant the one to the 
other. What is man ! | 

That thou t'wards him with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contrarious, | 
Temper'ſt thy providence. Milton. | 

ConTRA'R1OUSLY | from contrarious] oppoſitely, contrarily. Shake- 
ſpeare uſes it, 

ConTRA'RIWISE, adv. [from contrary and wiſe} 1. Converſely. 


Medicines in greater quantity move ſtool, ard in ſmaller urine ; and ſo 


contrarywiſe ; ſome in greater quantity move urine, and in ſmaller 
ſtool. Bacon. 2. On the contrary. The matter of faith is conſtant, the 
matter contrarywiſe of actions daily changeable. Hooker. 

Co'NTRARY, adj. [contraire, Fr. contrario, It. and Sp. of contrarius, 
Lat.] 1. Oppoſite things are ſaid to be contray, the natures or qualities 
of which are abſolutely different, and which deſtroy one another, 

Perhaps ſomething repugnant to her kind, 

By ftrong antipathy the ul may kill ; but 

What can be contrary to the mind, 

Which holds all coxtraries in concord ſtill. Davies. | 

2. Inconſiſtent, diſagreeing. The various and contrary choices that 
men make in the world. Locke. 3. Adverſe in an oppoſite direction. 
The wind was contrary. St. Matthew. _ | 

CONTRARY f Hyperbola, one whoſe legs are convex towards 
contrary parts, and run contrary ways. 

ConTRARY, ub. {from the adj.] 1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 

No contraries hold more antipathy | 

Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other fact, or to the allegation. 
The inſtances brought are but ſlender proofs of a right to civil 
power, and do rather ſhew the contrary. Locke. 3. On the contrary ; in 
oppoſition, on the other ſide. 

He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 

The king's attorney, on the contrary, | 

Urg'd on examinations. Shakeſpeare: | 
4. To the contrary ; to a contrary purpoſe or oppoſite intent. They did 
it, not for want of inſtruction to the contrary. Stilling fleet. 

To Co'nTRARY [contrarer, Fr.] to oppoſe, to thwart, to contra- 


Co'nTRAsT [contraſte, Fr. contrafto, It. contrafte, Sp.] 8 
and diſſimilitude of figures, whereby one contributes to the viſibility or 


effect of another. ; | bs Ba 
ConTRAST- [in painting, &c.] ſignifies an oppoſition or diffe- 


. rence of poſition, attitude, &c. of two or more figures to make 


a variety in the defign, as when in a group of three figures one 
| 9 , grief Bier : 4c. +. appears 


»- 


CON | 


appears before, another behind, the other ſideways : But with Pere 


Richelet, to contraſt ſignifies the diverſifying the a&ions as well as the 


diſpoſition of figures. ü : 

To ConTra'sr [contrafler, Fr.] 1, To place in oppoſition, fo that 
one thing ſhews another to advantage. 2. To ſhew another figure to 
advantage, by its colour or ſituation. The figures of the groupes muſt 
not be all on a ſide, that is, with their face and bodies all turned the 
ſame way, but muſt contraſt each other by their ſeveral poſitions. 
Dryden. 3. (With architects] is the avoiding the repetition of the fame 
thing, in order to pleaſe by variety. 
ell CoxrxAsTED Figures [in painting and ſcul 
as are lively and expreſs the motion proper to the 
piece or of any particular groups. a 
- Co'xrraT H bee [in clock-work, Qc.] that which is next to the 
crown wheel, the teeth and hoop of which lie contrary to thoſe of 
other wheels. 

ConTRa Tenor, It. [in muſic] is the counter - tenor. 

CoxnTRAVALLA'TION | contravallation, Fr. contravallazione, It. 
contravalacian, Sp. of contra and valle, Lat. in fortification] a line 
of contravallation, is a trench guarded with a parapet, uſually cut 
round about a place by the beſiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that fide, 
and to ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. The Czar practis'd all the rules 
of eircumvallation and contravallatiom at the ſiege of a town in Livo- 
nia. Watts. 

To ConTave'xs [ contrevenir, Fr. contravenr, Sp. contravene, It. 
from contrawvenio, of contra, and wenio, Lat. to come} to act contrary, 
to oppoſe, to obſtruct, to baffle. 

ConTRrave'Ner [from contravene] he who contravenes or oppoſes 
ang... 

 ConTrRaAve'nT1ON [contravention, Fr. contravenzione, It. contraven- 
cion, Sp.] oppoſition, act of contravening, infringement, &c. a failure 
in a man of performing or diſcharging his word, obligation, duty, or 
the laws _ cuſtoms of the place : ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the 
non-execution of an ordinance or edict, and ſuppoſed to be only the 
effect of negligence. or ignorance. Theſe humours muſt be ſpent in 
contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 

. ConTRA-YERVA =: contra, againſt, and yerva, a name by which 
the Spaniards call black hellebore, and perhaps ſometimes poiſon in 
general. Zobnfon] a plant in the Welt Indies much uſed with others 
in counterpoiſons, and which diſtillers with us uſe in ſtrong waters. 

ConTRECHaA'NGED [in heraldry] or as it is moſt commonly written 
counter-changed, is uſed when any field or charge is divided or parted 
by any line or lines of partition conſiſting all interchangeably of the 
tinctures. : | 

CoxTRE-BanDe” [in heraldry] is, in French, what we call bendy 
of ſix per bend ſiniſter counter-changed. g | 

CoNnTRE-BARRE' in heraldry] ſignifies a ſhield parted by ſome: 
line of partition. Fr. SED 

CoxnTRE-corPoNnE'” [in heraldry] or counter-compone, is when the 
figure is compounded of two parts. | ; 

_ . CoxTRE-Face' [in heraldry] ſignifies what we call harre per pale 
counterchanged. Fr. | 

ConTRE-ER'MINE [in heraldry] ſignifies contrary to ermine, being 
a black field with white ſpots, as ermine is a white field with black 
ſpots; and ſome writers call this ermines. : 

ConTR&E-ESCARTELE' [in heraldry] ſignifies counter-quartered, and 
denotes the eſcutcheon after being quartered to have each quarter again 
divided into two, ſo that there may be ſaid: (tho? improperly) to be 
eight quarters, or diviſions. Fr.. 

ConTRE-PALLE' ſin. heraldry] is when an eſcutcheon is divided 

into 12 pales, parted per fee, the two colours being counter- changed 

ſo, that the upper are of one colour or metal, and the lower of ano- 

ther. Fr. 8 5 

CoxTRE-POTENCE' [in heraldry] or potent counter. Potent is 
counted a furr as well as were and ermine; but compoſed of ſuch pieces 
as repreſentithe tops of crutches called in French potences, and in old 

Engliſn potents, and ſome have called it wary cuppe and wary tafſe. 

' . ConTREPOINTE' {in heraldry] is when two chevrons in one eſcut- 
cheon meet in the points, the one riſing as uſual. from the baſe, and 
the other inverted: ſetting from the chief, ſo that they are counter or 
appoſue one to the other in the points, as in the figure. They may 
be alſo counter. pointed the other way, 7. e. when they are founded: 
upon the ſides of the ſnield, and the points meet that way, which we 
call counter · pointed in /e, andthe French contre- point in, faſce. 

ConTREQUE'UE: Hirome, Br. [in fortification] 7. 6. the counter 
fwallow-tail, is an out. work in the form of a ſingle tenail, being wider 
next the place or at the gorge, than at the head or towards the coun- 
try, and in this it is contrary, to the ονLhu⁰eu· tail or gur ue di bironde, 
this laſt being wideſt at the head. | 

Cox TE in fencing] a: paſs or thruſt made without any ad- 
vantage, or to. no purpoſe; allo any fruitleſs attempt: F. 
Cox rRKEVATITRE [in heraldry] is repreſented as in the eſcutcheon, 

Mate VII. Fig. 5. 

ConTRECTA'TION [cautrectatio, Lat.] a touching or handling. 

. CoxrarisuTARY; adj. from con and vributury] that pays contribu- 
tion to the ſame prince or ſoyereign, contributing? to one common 
ſtock or purpoſe. The whole mathematics: muſt be contribwary, and 
to them all nature pays a-ſubſidy! Glarwvilh. : 

To CovrRi BUT verb act. [comribuer; Rr. contribuire, It. contri- 
ur, Sp. cantridus, Lat.] to give ſomethin with others to a common 
ſtock, to advance towards ſome commen bi England contribute, 

much more than any other. Aadiſon. 

To ConTR1BUTE, verb neat; to beura part, to have a-ſhare in any 
act or effect. Whatever praiſes may be- given to works of jadgment, 
there is: not. even a ſingle beauty to which the invention muſt not con- 
tribute. Pope. EONS 

ow 5 wW yu Fr. ee It centeibacion; + > of contri. 

- butio, Lat.] 1. Ayoints giving of money or ſupply townrds*promoting 

any. buſineſs of importance. 4 That which. is given by — — 

ſans for:a:commow purpoſe: Beggars are: no ined by voluntary 
contributions. Graunt. 3. That which is paid for the ſupporttof an 
army lj ing inzcommryr I Hey, ve · gradg dus cantriburiori Sh 

M Do ανν ſony ant impoſitio of tax · paĩd by frontier 
countries; to faveithem(lves from being phindered'bynhe enemy. 

- ConprIBUTIONE acienda ¶ Lat. in law] a writ lying where ot 


re) are ſuch 
ign of the whole 


CON 


perſons are bound to one thing, yet the whole burden; 


this writ is to oblige all to bear an equal ſhare of the ha upon, WR Co 
 ConTr1'BuTIVE, adj. [from contribute] that which has fh per 
or ny of contributing or promoting any purpoſe, in con ee 
with other motives. The manner of propoſing we ſhall find Jan controi 
tive to the ſame end. Decay of Piety, cant Co! 
ConTr1'BuToR [of contribute] one that gives or hears Wh 
ſome common deſign, one that exerts endeavours to { * Pit _ Cc: 
currence with others ome end n yerly. 
I promiſed we would be co#t#ibutors, Cos 
And bear his charge of wooing. S Haleſpeart. circum 
ConTR1'BUTORY- | conrtribatoriue, Lat.) belonging to contre Cox 
promoting tlie ſame end. "oi Co! 
To Contrrstats [contriflo, of con, and trifi;, Lat. . 5 Deb 
make melancholy or ſorrowful. Blacknefs and darknef, are w HH verly 8 
vatives ; ſomewhat they do contrifiate. Bacon, ſt ] 5 , 
ConTRIsTA'T10N [from —_— 1. The act of making ſa 1 
ſtate of being made ſorfow ful or melancholy. A kind of DW, 2. A 
contriſtation of the ſpirits. Bacon. wit dome m 
Covrxrr [contrit, Fr. contrito, It. and Sp. of 05 10 z A . 
properly much worn; bruiſed. | r 
ConTRITsE [ia theology] forrowfal, very penitent for fis | F 0 
tranſgreſſions againſt the law of God. Contrite, is ſorropfi hi 1 
from the love of God and deſire of pleafing him; and ai i A To C 
rowful for fin from the fear of puniſhment. —__ 
Ou + Wa ciſpute ( 
ur ſighs the air | WJ] any cont 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſi ea 
„ e, N OY & Conn 
Of ſorrow anfeign'd arid humiliation meek, Ne, ST co of 
ConTRI"TENEss [from conrrite] a true and fincere forroy fy h Cor 
proceeding from love to God, more than fear of puniſhment, WE caged i 
ConTR1'TION [Fr. contrixione, It. contricidn, Sp. of cmtrili lx] Bf lotſon. 
t. The act of grinding, or rubbing to powder. Coloured n Cor 
which painters we, may have their colours a little changed by js ſtubborn 
finely ground; where I ſee not what can be juſtly pretended tn conturac 
changes beſides the breaking of their parts into leſs parts by HH court wit 
trition. Newton. 2. Penitence, forrow for fin. Strictly the m Hammon⸗ 
which ariſes from the deſire to pleaſe God, diſtinguithed fon m . Cour 
tion, or imperfect repentance, produced by the fear of hel. 8 inflexibl) 
ſorrow and contrition for fin? a being grieved with the conficieet Cor 
fin, not only that we have thereby incurred ſuch danger, but ata difficulty 
we have ſo unkindly grieved and provoked ſo good 1 600 Hannn! appearar 
Cox TRITVAELE [from contriwe] poftible to be contiyed or ina: Cox 
ed. A perpetual motion may ſeem eaſily contrivabll. Wikies, Stubborn 
Cox TR IVANCE, or CONFTRI'VEMENT [of contrire] I. The 8 ( B_ 8 
contriving. 2. The thing contrived. | 1 O 
You'll explore | 2. [In la 
Divine'contrivance, and a God adore. Blackie, ſummone. 
3. Scheme, diſpoſition of parts or cauſes, device, ingenvity in ons or j 
triving. Our bodies are made according to the moſt curious ati: NE ConTu 
and orderly contrivance. Glanville. 4. Conceit, plot, artiice, Ti! BE Reproach! 
might be a feint, a contrivanice in the matter, to draw him into eu, ta 
ſecret ambuſn. Atterbury. . Incline 
To ConTr1've, verb act. [controuver, Fr.] 1. To invent, v Si 
or imagine, to plan out. What more likely to contrive this ad | Of 


2 3. Produd 


frame of the univerſe than infinite wiſdom. T:/ot/on, 2. low = 3 
obus to the 


away [ conteyo, contrivi, from con; and rero, Lat. to wear) lie 


Three ages ſuch as mortal merfrontrive. Spenſer. We. CONTUR 
To ConTrive, verb nent. to plan or deſign, to complot. ies. Th 
Pleaſe ye, we may contriwe this afternoon, | ConTu) 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs health. Shateſpeart. ess. 

CoxrRTVER [from contrive] he that contrives or invents. Ife Co vrv 
who the fraud's contriver was. Denbam. = proach, ſc 
To ConTro't [cotholer, Fr.] 1. To keep under check U. : N 
counter reckoning. 2. To govern, to reſtrain, or ſuljed. 2 2 clair 
I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul, 1 bo pay 
Bnt ſtronger paſſion des its power control. Dryden. | 7) 8 

3. To overpower, to confute; as, one witneſs controlled tie ene % 5 $ 
of the reſt; The manner of his brother's death, and his un ec, "i 4, 
ſhe knew very few could control. Bacon. „ | 105 4 
Cor ROL. [controle, contie role, Fr.) 1. Check, refiraint, * 3 kt 
trol upon his appetites. South, I ſpeak without c. 29% Er 3 
2. A regiſter or account kept by another officer, that each * red 
examined by the other. 3. Authority, ſuperintendance. 13 
The winged fowls 2 Fro 
Are their males ſubjects and at their controls. Shakefpeart 17 


, bie trol or con“ 
ConTRO'LLABLE [from control] -ſubje& to con no fracture 


Not controllable by reaſon. South. | AT 
— — Fr.] 1. An officer who keeps a0 q | N 
accounts of other inferior officers, and has the power 0! in” Cons ky 
governing. An arrogant controller, Shakeſpeare. The ge n by Andi 
troller of our fate. Dryden. 2. An overſeer; 4 reformer o Cr : 
ners. | art, bb Þ ih of parts 
ConTROLLER [of the king's houſe] an officer at cout 1 mts 7 
power to allow or difallow the charges of purſuivanb, nen Coty a! : 
purveyors,- &c. as alſo the controlling of all defaults and mi entoale:tnc;; 
of- the inferior officers. How the reach of 
ConTROLLER of the Hamper, an officer in chance)» . ... f Kent. Cla 
time attend dall) on the lord chancellor or lord Ke . z diſeaſe, to 
things ſeated" from the clerk of the hamper in leathern 95) fn Conrare 
_ the number and _—_ of the things ſo received in 2 ö ending, 
the duties belonging to the king, c. « bo (ee U Co' 
| Corravives of t mint] an officer whoſe buſneh 1 te May ly.” 
the money be paid to the juſt affize; to overlook and con _Conve'n; 
in caſe oat deute | R s b wa ; no 
 ConrTrorLer [of the navy] an officer whoſe wy wt rates Of ener. 2. 
and control all payments of 'wiges. to know the wrt "eaſurer is To Couv, 
ſtores/pertaining'to ſmpping, to examine and audit 2 | ther, to aſſe 
tünllers) and ores keepers accounts. Lauer, vdo betiled perio 
ConTagtLay font e pell] an officer in the EXC qt d | To Conv. 
a controlment of the pell of t e reteipts and goin cher, l Phe 
CorriotYzs left the” pe] an officer of the Pio 2. To fun 
writes ſummons to the*ſheriff to gather the farms dul and civil 


and alſo keeps a controlment of the ſame. * 5 
ConTROLLER General, an officer of the-artilterſ. contdll- 7, 
CoxTtro'LLERSHIP [from controller] the office of 4 


1. The power of aft of a 
ey made war and peace without con- 
Aae, | 50 paſs without 


ontrouuer, Fr.] a forger of falſe news. 


[from controverſy] 1. Belonging to diſputes. 
3. Locke. 2. Of or pertaining to contro- 


yerly. _ 
Cors f 
KM tara abroad [tontroverfioſus, Lat. ] full of controverſy. | 
Coro EAST [controverſe, Fr.] con troverſia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 
1. Debate, diſpute, variance. A diſpute is commonly oral, a contro- 
. is in writing. | o | 

1 yerl / grey FO. then, which long had ſlept, 

E Into the preſs from ruin d cloiſters leap d. Denbam. 

2. A ſuit in law. If there be a controver/y between men, and they 
bome unto judgment, the judges may jadge them. Deuteronomy. 3. 
4 quarrel. The Lord hath a controverſy with the nations. Jeremiab. 
1. Oppoſition, enmity; this ſenſe is unuſual. | 
=_—_ ” The tortent roar'd, and we did buffit it 
with luſty ſinews; throwing it aſide, 3 1 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. Shakeſpeare. 

= To Co'nTROVERT {of contra, againſt, and werto, Lat, to turn] to 
WE 7iſpute or argue againſt any thing in oppoſite books or in writing, If 
any controvert them, he may. Cheyne. ; 5 
BE ConTROVE'RTIBLE from controvert) diſputable, that may be the 
asse of controverſy. Many controvertible truths. Brown. 
Coro VEYRNTI5T [from controwert] a diſputant, one verſed or en- 
WE caged in literary difputations. This prince of controvertifis. Til- 
een. . Te WITT 
SE Coxrums'ciovs [contimaz, Sp. tontumacis, gen. of contumar, Lat.] 
tubborn, felf-willed, obſtinate, rebellious. He is in law ſaid to be a 
ontumacious perſon, who, on his appearance, afterwards departs the 
WE court without leave. 4/;fe. The moſt obſtinate contumacious ſinner. 
BS Hammond,  * | 5 ; 2 
Ss Coxnruma'ciousLY [from contumacious] with obſtinacy, perverſly, 
inflexibly. 1 Wet 
1 e [from contumacious] 1. Stubbornneſs. The 
difficulty and r of a cure. Viſeman. 2. A refuſal of 
appearance in a court of juſtice. | . 
EE Co'nrumacy [contumace, Fr. of contumacia, Sp. and Lat.] 1, 
Stubbornneſs, obſtinacy, rebellion. 5 5 
* Such acts | 
$4 Of contumacy will proyoke the higheſt. Milton, = 

2. [In law] particularly a refuſal to appear in a court of juſtice when 

@ ſummoned. A wilful contempt” and Albdedience to any lawful ſum- 
mons or judicial order. 911. . 
Covruuz'Lious [contumelioſo, It and Sp. contumelloſus, Lat.] 1. 
WE Reproachful, affrontive, abuſive. With ſcoffs and ſcorns and contu- 


%u, taunts. Shakeſpeare, Rude, contumelious language. Swift. 
WE 2. Inclined to utter reproach. : . 
Giving our h6ly virgins to the ſtain” 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, .mad-brain'd war. Shakefheare. 


. Productive of reproach, ſhameful; As in the higheſt degree inju- 
WE ious to them, ſo it is contumelious to him. Decay of Piety. 
=. ConTume'LiousLY [from contimelious] reproachfully, with rude- 
WE nels. Their perſons contumeliouſly trodden upon. Hooker. © 

A bh LIOUSNEsS [of contumelious] reproachfulneſs, rude- 
ess. . | | 
| Co'nTUMELY [ contumelia, It. Sp. and Lat.] abuſe, affront, re- 
E proach, ſcurrilous language. The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's 
atumely. Shakeſpeare Eternal contumely attend that guilty title, 
E hich claims exemption from thought. Adiſon. 
To ConTvu'st [| contuſum, ſup, of contundo, from con, and tundo, 
Lat. to beat] 1. To bruiſe, to beat together. Their roots, barks, 
and ſeeds contiſed together, Bacon. 2. To bruiſe the fleſh without 
breach of the continuity. The ligature contu/es the lips in cutting 


them. ſeman. f 
Contu'seD [of contuſus, Lat.] bruiſed. 
| ConTu'sion [Fr. and Sp. of conzufto, Lat.] 1. The act of beating 
jor bruiſing. 2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. A piece of 
5 reduce to powder, it ac niring by contuſion a multitude of minute 
| lurfaces. Boyle. 3. A bruiſe, being a compreſſion of the parts, as 
E Gſlinguiſhed from a wound. 8 | oe 
ConTus1o0N of the Skull, is when the ſkull- bone is ſo hurt, that tho' 
vo fracture appears, there is (as Bruno Expreſſes it) a receſs and incur- 
vation of the cranium, like your tin or leaden veſſels, when battered 
{rom without, 
_ Conrusion [with chemiſts] a pulverizing or reducing into powder, 
by pounding in a mortar. . 
 ConTu's1on ern ſurgeons] a' bruiſe, which divides the continu- 
ily of parts, without any mani/zf laßt of the ſubſtance, or external 
Tpture, Caſtel. Renowvat. 
CONVALE SCENCE, or ConvaLE'SCENCY [Fr. convaleſcenza, It. 
Fvalecencia, Sp. of convaleſeo, Lat.] 1. A recovery of health, out of 
— reach of any alarm. She recovered her ſpirits to a reaſonable conva- 
eaſe, Clatendon. 2. That ſpace of time from the departure of 
a diſeaſe, to the recovery of ſtrength which was loſt by it. =" 
cn eur [convaleſcens, Lat.] recovering to a ſtate of health, 
ing. 
W VautILY Lalium convallium, Lat.] a lilly of the vallies, or 
gend ABLE (Fr. law term} agreeable, according to, conſiſtent 
now obſolete. With his word his work is convenable. 


7 
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lerer. 2. That may be convened. | ; | 
ter, i. NE, verb nent. [convenio, Lat.] to meet or come toge- 
genie da emile, to aſſociate- They conwene into a liquor. Boyle. 
To pda of their, compening. Lecfe. 
vans, werb ach. 1. To call together. og 
2. To fun er deneng of this partiament., King Charles, 

5 ummon judiclally. By the papal canon law, clerks in crimi. 
Wee: a cannot be dee any but an eccleſiaſtical 


on 


TY 
AL. 
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Colve'niexct, or Conve'miency [convenance, Fr. comvenients, 


It. conveniencia, Sp. of convenientia; Lat.] 1. Advantage, eaſe, free- 
dom from difficulties. Every man muſt want ſomething for the conve- 
niency of his life, for which he muſt be obliged to others. Calany. 
Another convenience in this method. Swift. 2. Fitneſs, agreeable- 
neſs, ſuitableneſs, propriety. In things not commanded of God, yet 
lawful, becauſe permitted, what light ſhall hew us the corveniency 
which one hath above another. Hooker. z. Cauſe of eale, acconi- 
modation. A pair of ſpectacles, a pocket perſpective, and ſeveral 
other little conventencies. Gulliver, 4. Fitneſs of time or place. 
| Uſe no farther means, ; 
But with all brief and plain conveniency 
Let me have judgment. Shakeſpeare. 
Conve'nrexcy [in architecture] js the diſpoſing the ſeveral parts 
of a building ſo, that they may not obſtruct one another, | 
Conve'nTent [conventente, It. Sp. and Port. of convenient, Lat.] 
1. Fit, ſeaſonable, ſuitable, commodious, proper. Under-a&tions 
are ſo convenient, that no others can be imagined more ſuitable to the 
place in which they are. Dryden. 2. It has 1 or for; perhaps it 
ought generally to have for before 1 and to before things. 
Food convenient for me. Proverb. Arts peculiarly convenient to ſome 
particular nations. Tillotſon. | | 5 
Conve'vieEnTLY [from convenient] 1. Suitably, agreeably, ſeaſon- 
ably, fitly, as of part to part, or of the whole to the propoſed effect. 
Whether a failing, chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable ſails. Wilkizs. 2. Without trouble or difficulty, commo- 
diouſly. Know where we ſhall find him moſt conveniently. Shake: 
r | 
Conve'NIENTNESS [convententia, Lat.] convenience; 
Cox vr [Fr. covert, It. and Sp.] 1. A monaſtety of reli- 
gious houſe, an abbey, a nunnery. One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot 
of ground more agreeable 'than ordinary, that is not covered with a 
convent. Addiſon, 2. An aſſembly of religious perſons, a body of 
monks or nuns. | 
The rev'rend abbot, 
With all his covert, honourably receiv'd him. Shakeſpeare. 
TO Conve'sr, [from conventar, ſup. of corvenio, from con and 
wenio, Lat. to come] to call before any judicature. Precepts to at- 
tach men, and convent them before themſclves at private houſes: 
Bacon. | | "i 
Co'nyenTICLE [conventicule, Fr. conventicolo, It. conwentitulp, Sp. 
of conwventiculam, Lat.] 1. An aſſembly, a meeting in general. Com- 
manded to abſtain from all conwenticles of men whatſoever. Aylife. 
2. A little private aſſembly for religious exercifes, a name firſt given to 
the meetings of John Wickliffe, more than goo years ago, but ſince to 
the meetings of the nonconformiſts ; by ſome perſons an idea of he- 
reſy and ſchilm is annexed to it. The place where God ſhall be ſerved 
by the whole church, ſhould be a public place, for the avoiding of 
privy corventicles, Hooker, © Men who are content to be ſtiled of the 
church of England, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a conwventicle in the afternoon. Sac f. 
3. A ſecret aſſembly, where conſpiracies are formed; 
- You have laid your heads together; 
Myſelf had notice of your conwenticles ; MS 
And all to make away my guiltleſs life. Shateſpearr. 
ConveNT1'CLER {from conventicle] one that ſupports or frequents 
conventieles. Another crop is unavoidable ; the conventiclers be per- 
mitted ſtill to ſcatter. Dryden. 5 
Conve'NnT10, an agreement or covenant. Lat, 
. Conve'nTion [Er. canwenzione, It. tho' only in the latter ſenſe, 
conventio, Lat.] 1. The act of coming together, union. The conven- 
tions or aſſociations of ſeveral particles of matter into bodies. Boyle. 
2. An aflembly of a kingdom. Public conventions are liable to all the 
vices of private men. IP 3. A treaty, contract, or agreement, 
between two or more parties, commonly for a time and previous to a 
definitive treaty. | | 
Coxve'nTioNal. [Fr. of conventionalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an 
aſſembly or convention. 2. Done by agreement or according to ſeveral 
articles ſtipulated. Conventional ſervices reſerved by tenures upon 
grants. Hale. | E 
Corve'nTionakRy [from convention] acting upon agreement or 
contract, ſettled by ſtipulations. The ordinary covenants of moſt 
conventionary tenants are to pay due capon and due harvelt journeys. 
Carew, | | | | 
Conve'NT1IONE * in law] a writ that lies for any covenant in 
writing unperformedd. 5 3 | 
Conve NT1ONER [from convention] a member of a convention. 
| Conve'n'TUAL, adj. [Sp. conventual, Fr. conventuale, It.] pertain- 
ing to a convent ; as, a corventual church. Conventual priors have 
the chief ruling power over a monaſtery. Allie. 
Conve/NTUAL, ſubP. a friar or nun who lives in a convent. I hive 
read a ſermon of a_ conventual, who laid it down that Adam could not 


7 
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laugh before the fall. Addiſon. 5 
o.Conve'rcE [converge, Lat.] to tend to one point, called a fo- 
cus, from different places. Rays made to converge. Newton. De 
Conve'RGENT, or Conve'sGinG [convergens, Lat.] bowing of 
bending together to one point from different places. 1 
CoNnveRGENT Lines [in geometry] are ſuch as continually approx- 
imate, or whoſe diſtances become leis and leſs. 0 | 
| Convercine Rays, or ConveRGENT Rays i tics] are. thoſe 
rays that iſſue from divers points of an object and incline towards one 
another, till at laſt they meet and croſs, and then become Gverging 
rays, as therays A D E C are converging rays, which converge t 
the point B, and then diverge and run off trom each other in the lines 
CB BPD. See Plate IV. Fig. 14. 7 
Convercine Hyperbola [in mathematics] is one whoſe concave 
legs bend in towards one another, and run both the ſame way. 
Convrrcine” Series {with mathematicians] a method of apptoxi- 
mation ill nearer and nearer towards the true root of any number 
or equation, even tho? it be impoſſible to find any fuch true roots in 


numbers. 


'Conve'rsant [Fr. cos verſante, It. tho only in the firſt ſenſe, & I 
verſani, Lat.] 1. Keeping company with, acquainted; cohadiing 4 


q 


* 
92 
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CON 


with. The ſtrangers that were converſant among them. 
the firſt ſyllable. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


having among or f . 
FJoſuab. Shakeſpeare and Milton accent it on 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor conwverſant with eaſe and idleneſs. 
Thou and all angels conwtr/ant on earth 


With man. Milton. . 8 
2. Well verſed or ſkilled in, acquiring knowledge of any thing by 


habit, familiar; having i», ſometimes with, Skill which he had by 
being 0 


converſant in the books. Hooker. Converſant in both the tongues. 
Dryden. He uſes the different dialects as one who had been converſant 
with them all. Pope. 3. Relating to, concerning; having about, for- 
merly wherein, The, matters wherein church polity is converſant are the 
public duties. Hooker, Diſcretion as converſant about worldly affairs. 
Addiſon. | , | 
Conve'ssAaBLE [from converſe. It is ſometimes written conwer/ible 
but improperly ; converſant, converſation, converſable. Tobnſen.] 
ſociable, eaſy, free of acceſs or in converſation, fit for company, com- 
municative. That fire and levity which makes the young ones ſcarce 
converſable, when temper'd by years, makes a gay old age. Ad- 
aiſon, | F 
Conve'rsaBLENEss [from conwerſable] eaſineſs of being converſed 
with, ſociableneſs, the quality of being converſable, or a pleaſant 
companion. | 
CONVE'RSABL 
ciably, | 4 
 Conversa'Tion [Fr. conver/azione, It. converſacion, Sp. of conver- 
ſatio, Lat.] 1. Familiar diſcourſe among perſons, eaſy talk; oppoſed 
to a formal conference. Mentioned in converſation. Swift. 2. A 
particular act of diſcourſing upon any topic; as, they had a long con- 


werſation about that affair. 3. Familiarity. The freedom of habi- 


tudes and converſation with the beſt company. Dryden. 4. Intercourſe, 
ſociety, behaviour, manner of 3 in common life. Have your 
converjation honeſt among the Gentiles. 1 Peter. 


Conve'r8aTive [from converſe] relating to public life, and the 


commerce of the world, not contemplative. Finding him little ſtu- 
dious and contemplative, ſhe choſe to endue him with conver/ative 
qualities of youth. Morton. 5 . 12 

Co'xversE, ſubſe. [from the verb; ſometimes it is accented on the 


firſt ſyllable, ſometimes on the Jaſt ; Pope has uſed both. The firlt is 


more analogical. Fohn/on.] i. Familiar diſcourſe, converſation. 
Gen'rous converſe, a ſoul exempt from pride. Pope. 
Form'd by thy converſe e WES... . 
From grave to gay... Fee. „ | 
2. Cor reſpondence, acquaintance, cohabitation, familiarity. Neceſ- 
ſitated by its relation to fleſh to a terreſtrial converſe. Glanville. 

Convesst [in geometry}, a propoſition is ſaid to be the converſe of 
another, when after drawing a concluſion from ſomething firſt ſup- 
poſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe What had been before concluded, and 
to draw from it what 1 been ſuppoſed. If two ſides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are alſo equal: the converſe 
of the propoſition 1s, that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the 
ſides 7 to thoſe angles are alſo equal. 5 

CoxvxRSE Diredion [in aſtrology] is when a ſignificator is brought 
to the place of promittors, by the motion of the 1 ſphere, called 

rimum mobile, contrary to the ſucceſſion of the tgns. | 

To Conve'sse [ corwverſer, Fr. conderſare, It. conversar, Sp. and 
Port. ET) 1. To diſcourſe or talk familiarly with, to con- 
vey the thoughts reciprocally in converſation. = 

As friend with friend 

Converſe with Adam. Milton. 
2. To keep company, or be familiar with. I will converſe with 
iron-witted foals. Shakeſpeare. 3. To hold intercourſe with, to be 
a companion to; having with. A perſon with whom he conver/ed. 
Addiſon. 4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſubje& ; with oz be- 
fore tie thing. We cenver/ed often en that ſubject. Dryden. 5. To 
have commerce with a different ſex. After having convers'd with a 
man. Addiſon. | 
He that Converszs nat with men, knows nothing. 

Conve'rszLY. [from converſe, in mathematics] in a contrary or- 
der, reciprocally, tranſlatively; as when two right lines are ſuppoſed 
to be parallel, and another croſſes them, it may be demonſtrated that 
the alternate angles are equal; and ſo it is equally true converſely, 
that if the alternate angles are equal, the lines which are croſſed mult 
be parallel. . ; | 

Coxnve Rs10N [converſio, Lat.] 1. Change from one ſtate to ano 
ther. Artificial converſion of water into ice. Bacon. 2. Change of 
manners from good to bad. 3. Change from one religion to ano- 
ther. Declaring the converſion of the Gentiles. Acts. 

ConveRs10Nn [Fr. and Sp. converſione, It. of converſio, Lat. with 
divines] is ſuch a turning to God, or change that is wrought in every 
true penitent ; as the ſpirit of God works a change on the heart. 

ConvERs10N [in military affairs] is when ſoldiers are ordered to 
preſent their arms to the enemy, who attack them in flank, whereas 
they are ſuppoſed before to be in front. | 

 ConveERs10N of Propoſitions [in logic] is the changing the ſubject 
into the place of the predicate, and # contra, {till retaining the quali- 
ty of the propoſition ;*as, no virtue is vice, no vice is virtue. | 

CoxvERSIN of Equations [with algebraiſts] a particular manner of 
changing an equation, which is commonly done with the quantity 
ſought, or any member or degree of it, if it is a fraction: the man- 
ner of doing it is by multiplying the whole number by the denomina- 
tor of the fractional part, and then omitting the denominators, the 
equation is continued in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe 


Lan cc 


2232 +} +3, then multiply all by 4, and it will 
ſtand thus, da—db = aa + cc + db +46. 555 
COoNVER SIN of Ratios [with arithmeticians] is the comparing the 
antecedent with the difference of the antecedent and conſequent in two 
equal ratio's or proportions. As if there be. the ſame ratio of 3 to 4, 
as of 9 to 12, it is concluded, there is the Tame ratio 3 to 2, as of 9 
ta © MRS. Vi . 18 
Convers10n [with rhetoricians] a figure, the ſame as apoſtrophe, 
ar the changing the ſubject into the place of the predicate, and : con- 


y [from converſable] in à converſable manner, ſo- 


CON 


tra ; but always retaining the ſame quantity of Propoſitions 
living creature is an animal, every animal 1s a living creaty 
_ Conve'rsive [from converſe] ſociable, converſable. 4 
To Conve'rT [convertir, Fr. and Sp. conwertire, It. of l 
Lat.] 1. To turn or change into another ſubſtance, If 1,0 Oy | 
atmoſphere was converted into water, it would make but der r. 

water about the earth. Barnet. 2. To change from one lh 0G 
another. 3. To turn a thing towards any point. Crygyy NY y 
lify into electricity, and convert the needle freel Y placed. Brow 5 1 
employ any thing to one's own profit or uſe, to appropriate, The UW, 
dance of the ſea ſhall be converted unto thee. Iſaiab. He e 
prizes to his own uſe. Arbuthnot. 5. To change one propoſity he 
to another, ſo that what was the ſubje& of the firſt becomes fr 


predicate of the ſecond. The papiſts cannot abide this Propoſiitn 
tranipreſich 


converted, All ſin is a tranſgreſſion of the law, but every 
of the law is fin. Hale. | 
To CoxverT [with divines] is to bring a perſon to the Profeſich 
of the true religion, to change from a bad to a godd life. 5; 
ſhall be converted unto thee. P/alms. " TIM 
To Converr, verb neut. to undergo a change, to be tranſnute 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear, x 
That fear to hate. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'xveRT [converti, Fr. convertito, It. condertido, Sp.] a pen 
who is turned from one opinion or practice to another. The 10 
did not perſuade the converts to lay aſide the uſe of image. J 
838 N 
ling fleet. The converts to or of chriſtianity. Addiſon, | 
„ ConveE'RTIBLE, Fr. [from convert, convertible, It. of cru. 
Lat.] 1. Changeable, that may be turned, ſuſceptible of tranſmutaticy 
Minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies. Harvey. 2. 8 
much alike, that one may be · uſed for the other. f 
and popery together as terms convertible, Savift. 
CONVERTER [from convert] one that makes converts, - . 
_ ConverTIBriity [from convertible] the quality of being poſt} 
to be converted. 1 | 
| CONVE'RTIBLENESS, poſſible, &c. of being changed or turtel. 
Co'xverTITE [corverti, Fr.] a convert, one turned from ande 
opinion. „ 5 
You are a gentle convertite. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, 
| As not to tell it. Donne. 
' Co'xvex, adj. [convexe, Fr. conveſſs, It. of convexis, Lat.] bend. 
ing down on every fide, like the heavens or the outſide of a globe, 
or any other round: body ; or the external round part of any body 
oppoſite to the hollow, or concave part; as, the core face of 
ball or orb. | TR „ 
Convex Glaſſes, are ſuch as are oppoſite to concave, thicker in the 
middle than at the edges; or, properly ſpeaking, when their ſurface 
rifes up regularly above the plane of the baſe, and ? contra. Thok 
glailes are ſaid to be concave, when the ſurface ſinks down regularly, 
or with a regular crookedneſs below it; ſo that the fame glz6 or ot 
thing is oftentimes coxwex on the outſide, and concave within, 
' Convex Len, is either convex on both ſides, and called wm 
convex ; or it is plain on one ſide, and convex on the other, and i 
called plano convex. _ 
Coxvxx, ſub/?. a convex body, a body that ſwells external nts 
circular form. Half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame, Titel. 
Conve'xED, part. [from convex] formed convex, protuberant d. 
cularly. In their natural figure they are ſtraight, nor have they the 
ſpine convexed, or more conſiderably embowed than ſharks, Brown 
 Conve'xepLY, adv. [from convexed] in a convex form. Theyix 
drawn convexedly crooked. Brown. | 
| Conve'xity [convexite, Fr. of convexitas, Lat.) the exterior fi 
face of a convex ; 7. e. a gibbous and globular thing, in oppoſru 
to concavity, or the inner ſurface, which is hollow or deprelid. 4 
due degree of convexity. Neqwton. 2 
CoxvEXLY [from convex] in a convex form. Convexiy conical, 
i. e. they are all along convex, not only per ambitum, but between both 
ends. Greaw, | | 
- Conve*xxness [from convex] convexity. 5 
Conve'x0-CONCAVE, adj. having the concavity on the infide c0r- 
reſponding to the convexity on the outſide, Thick corvexo-cnc 
plates of glaſs. Newton. | 
To Coxve'y [convebo, of con and weho, Lat. to carry, c F. 
1. To carry, to tranſport from one place into another. 2. Io hun 
from one to another. A divine right could not be conveyed d 
without any plain rule. Locle. 3. To remove ſecretly. One 4. 
weyed out of my houſe yeſterday in this baſket. 4. To lin 
thing as an inſtrument of tranſmiſſion; to tranſmit. There appt? 
not to be any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have conveyed x 
in. Locke. 5. To make over, to transfer or deliver to aucli, 
Adam's property could not convey any ſovereignty. Locke. A. 
impart by means of ſomething. They give energy to our expf, N Ne 
and conwey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes: 4 he 
7. To impart, to introduce. Others cavey themſelves into the 1 if 
more ſenſes than one. Locke. 8. To manage with privacy Slab 
convey the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, _ acquaint you. 9 
peare. | : 
Conveyance [from convey] 1. The act of removing an 
For her ſake — 
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Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sate a Conſultation < 
2. Way for conveying or tranſporting. There is convejant e, Lower Hot 
the countries. Raleigh. No conveyance for timber to pore d of k. enor Clergy 
ſo as to quit the coſt of carriage. Temple. 3. The met 1 


moving ſecretly from one place to another. Bethink you 

conveyance ; in the houſe you cannot hide him. Shakeſpeare. 

means or inſtrument by which any thing is conveyed. 
When we've 3 


Stuff d theſe pipes, 


5. Tranſmiſſion, delivery. from one to another. 
and conveyance down of Adam's monarchical po 
6. Act of transferring property, grant? Doth 
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1 | ind their heirs Coxvory! 
rent, in any lawful grant or conveyance, bind their ö ; v' 
\ Conver ance [in law] 1: An inſtrument or deed 1 25 2. Th 
F 95 . [A N UP . 7 


' * 
CON 
lich lands or tenements are conveyed or made over from one to 
he The very 'conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box. Shakeſpeare's 2. Secret management, juggling artifice, ſecret 
| bſticution of one thing for another 
Cloſe conveyance and each practice ill 
Of coſinage and knavery. 1 
Can they not juggle, and with ſlight | 
Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudibras, 
Conve'YANCER, e maker of, or a perſon who is {killed in making 
iti sfer property. 
| — 9 ya = who conveys or tranſmits things 
WT com one place or perſon to another. The diſpenſers of their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others. Atterbury. 7 5 ; 
Io Convi'cT ¶convictum, ſup. of convinco, from con and Vinco, 
lat. to overcome] 1. To you a perſon guilty, to detect in guilt. 
WE ,1vi7cd by their own conſcience. S-. John. 2. To confute, to diſ- 
cover, to be falſe. Altho' the reaſon of any head may well convidt 
. it, yet will it not be rejected. Brown. ; 
= Convict, part. [0 the verb] convicted, detected in guilt. By 
ac civil law, a perſon convie?, or confeſſing his own crime, cannot 
1 appeal. Ayl | | 


another. 


72 

= Convict, /. ¶convictus, 
ot an offence, one caſt at the bar, 
ne civil law allows time for the convict, and to perſons confeſſing. 


B x WG Convict, one who has been legally preſented, indicted, 


Lat.] a perſon legally proved guilty 


on- prayer, according to ſeveral ſtatutes, a term generally applied to 
WE papiſts in England. 15 | 
= Convicrion [Fr. convinxione, It. of convictio, Lat.] the act of 
convincing, confutation ; the act of forcing others by dint of argu- 
nent to allow a poſition. The principal inftrument of their conwic- 
in, the light of reaſon. Hooker. The manner of his conviction was 
Leſigned as a laſting argument for the convidtien of others. Atterbury. 
Ws Conviction [in theology] the firſt ſtep or degree of repentance, 
whereby a penitent is convinced or made apprehenſive of the evil na- 
ure of fin, and of his own guilt. | | | 

BE Conviction [in law] the proving of a perſon guilty of an of- 
enee by the verdict of a jury; or when an outlawed perſon appears 
ad confeſſes. Conviction to the ſerpent none belongs. Milton. 

BSE Coxvicrtive [from 
Power of convincing. _ 
To Convict [convaincre, Fr. convencer, Sp. and Port. convincere, 
Wt. convince, Lat.] 1. To make a perſon ſenſible of the truth of a 
Natter by reaſons and arguments, to perſuade thoroughly, to force 
im to acknowledge a conteſted poſition, We receive from hiſtory a 
eat part of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evidence. 
cle. 2. To convict, to prove guilty. Seek not to convince me of a 
iime. Dryden. 3. Toevince, to vindicate, to ſhew. Your Italy contains 
one ſo accompliſh'd a courtier to convince the honour of my miſtreſs. 
8 bakeſpeare. 4. To overpower, to ſurmount; this ſenſe is obſolete. 
= . Their malady convinces 

The great eflay of art. Shakeſpeare. 

W ConviincementT [from convince] the act of convincing, convic- 

on. If that be not conwincement enough, let him weigh the other 

o. Decay of Piety. | 

W CoxviinciBLE [from convince] 1. Capable of conviction. 2. Ca- 

able of being eaſily diſproved. Upon uncertainties and convincible 

falfities they erected ſuch emblems. Brown. 
Convi'ncincLY [from convincing] evidently, in a manner not to 

de contradicted, ſo as to produce conviction. The reſurrection is con- 

nincingly atteſted. Atterbury, 2 
CoNvINCINGNESS, or CONv1'cTIVENESS [of convince, Or convid 

convincing or condemning quality, or power. | X 

| uy 1 [convictor, Lat.] to taunt or rail at, to reproach 

r abuſe. | | 

To Conv1've, verb ad. [convive, Lat.] to entertain, to feaſt; a 

ord, I believe, not elſewhere uſed. Johnſou. | 

Go to my tent, | 

There in the full convive you. Shakeſpeare. 
Coxvi'vAL, or Convi'vIal, adj. [conviwvalis, Lat.] of or belong- 
fp to feaſts or banquets, ſocial. _ A 

I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals ; | 

Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 

But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 

Which feaſts conwizial meetings we did name. Denbamm. 
Conu'nprxUM, a quibble, a low jeſt, a poor conceit; a cant 
word. Pun ambiguous, or - conundrum quaint, Philips. | 
To Co NV ATE [ convoguer, Fr. convocar, Sp. convocare, It, and 
.] to call together, to ſummon to an aſſembly. 
 Lonvoca'TioN [Fr. convocagione, It. conwacacion, Sp. of conwoca- 
% Lat.] 1. The act of calling together. Diaphantus, making a 
general convocation, ſpake to them. Sidney. 2. Moſt commonly an 
aſembly of the clergy, to conſult about the affairs of the church in 
on of parliament. ; The declaration of our church made by thoſe 
3 in convocation, Stilling fleet. 3. The perſons ſo aſſembled 
Mar” 2 convocation, an aſſembly in general. And the eighth 
all be a holy conwocacion unto you. Leviticus, | 


1 ONVOCATION, an ry ct the clergy met for the purpoſe of 


ſconlultation on eccleſiaſtical a 


"wer Houſe of ConvocaTion, the place where the body of the in- 
7 hy it; being repreſented by their deputies, y ein 


: ouſe of Convocation, the place where I 
ys, Ce. lit ſeverally by 89 | e nc 
bj 08 KE [convocare, It. conwoco, Lat. convoguer, Fr. convocàr, 
445 together, to ſummon to an aſſembly. Way preſcribed to 
905 m. Locke. Conwoke. the peerage. Pope. 
Ag "7 bh Leer volvo, Lat.] to roll round about, to roll one 
Kar He writh'd him to and fro convolv d. Milton. 
, 


tat 

Laer 0 are — 78 plain, whereas theſe are comveluted and in- 
Covouy'rg fog 22 . * | 
Tien, 1, The act of wrapping, 

Y * late being rolled upon el 


rolling or winding any 
or about itſelf. Obſerve 


a criminal detected at his trial. 


ÞF and convicted for refuſing or not coming to church, to hear the com- 


convict] tending to convince, having the 


part, twiſted, rolled upon itſelf. The plates of 


Elizabeth, and afterwards by King James II. Their armorial 


C o O 


the comvolutivn of the fibres. Grew. 3. The fate of rolling together in 


company. | | 
Toſs'd wide round 12 
O'er the calm ſea, in conwelution ſwift 

| Ihe feather'd eddy floats. Thomſon. _ 

ONVOLUTION [with botaniſts] a winding or turning motion, that 
is peculiar to the ſtems or trunks of ſome plants, as the claſpers of 
vines, bindweed, Sc. ; 

To Convo'y [conweyer, Fr. convyare, It. convoyar, Sp. of convebo, 
Lat. convio, low Lat.] to guard, to conduct ſafely, either by fea or 

land. He was conwoy'd by a ſtrong body of troops to Paris, or by 
ſhips of war to Naples. 

© Oo'wvoy [Sp. convoi; Fr, convejo, Lat.] 1. A guide or conductor. 
Anciently it was accented on the laſt ſyllable; but now on the firſt. 
He made himſelf his people's convoy to ſecure them in their paſſage. 
South. 2. Attendance on the road either by land or fea by way of 
defence. Your convoy makes the dangerous way ſecure. Dryden. 
Convoy ſhips accompany their merchants till they may proſecute the 
voyage without danger. Dryden. 3. The act of attending as a de- 
fence. I ſhoot from heaven to give him ſafe convoy. Millon. 

A Convoy, a ſhip or ſhips of war, which go along with merchants 
| ſhips to defend them from enemies. 5 | 
Convoy [in military affairs] men, ammunition, c. conveyed 
into a town. 

Co'x us, Lat. [xw@-, Gr.] the fruit of the cypreſs-tree; a pine- | 
apple, &c. | | | | 
Convs, Lat. [with geometricians] a ſolid figure, broad and round 
at bottom, with a ſharp top like a ſugar-loaf. Re 
Co'nusance [conorf/ance, Fr.] cognifance, knowledge, notice. K 
law term, | | | 
Cox usa [conoiffant, a French law term] knowing, underſtand- 
ing, or being privy to, &c. | 5 
To Convu'Lst [convulſum, ſup. of convello, of con and wello, Lat. 
” tear] to give an irregular and involuntary motion to the parts of a 


Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling peal on peal, 
Cruſh'd horrible, conwal/ing heaven and earth. Thomſon. 
Convu'LsED, pret. and part. of convulſe ¶ convulſus, Lat.] drawn 
or pulled together, moved irregularly, and involuntarily. | | 
Convu'rsion [Fr. and Sp. conwulſjone, It. of convulſio, Lat.] f. 
The act of pulling or drawing together. 2. A diſtortion.” _ 
Convu'rson [with phyſicians] 1. An involuntary contraction or 
motion, whereby the nerves, muſcles and members are contracted 
and drawn together againſt the will, as in the cramp. My hand put 
into motion by a conwulſion. Locke. 2. Any irregular or violent mo- 
tion, tumult, difturbance. All have been ſubje& to ſome concuſſions, 
and fallen under the ſame conwa/ſions of ſtate by diſſentions or invaſions; 
Temple, © 7 : ESI 

Sb con vuſ if, Fr. convulfivo, It. of convulſions] pertain- 
ing to convulſions; a term applied by phyſicians to thoſe motions, 
which naturally ſhould depend on the will; but which become invo- 
luntary by ſome internal or external cauſe; that which gives twitches 
or ſpaſms. | a 

Conwulfive rage | 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden. 

Convu'rsve Motions [with phyſicians] are ſudden and ſwift con- 
vulſions and ſhakings, that ceaſe and return again by turns. 

Co'nway, a market-town of Carnarvonſhire, in North Wales, fi- 
tuated near the mouth of a river, 15 miles welt of St. Aſaph. 

Co'ny [conejo, Sp. cogniglis, It. coëllo, Port. kanin, Ger. connil or 
connin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat.] a rabbet, a beaſt of warren, that makes 
burroughs in the ground. Hares and conys that eat the corn and trees, 
Mortimer, 1 Wo | 

Cox v-BoROVOn, a place where rabbets make their holes in the 
ground. 

To Cony-caTcn [in the cant of thieves] to cheat, bite, or trick. 
I have matter in my head againſt you and your cony-catching raſcals. 
Dawies. | | 2 
ee TREKK, a thief, a cheat, a ſharper, a raſcal. Now ob- 
Olete. 

Tom-Cox x [with the vulgar] a very filly fellow. * . 
| To Coo [from the and) to make a noiſe like turtles or pigeons. 

Co'nza, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, ſituated in the 
farther principate, on the river Offanto, 50 miles ſouth- eaſt of the city 
of Naples. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. | 

The ftock-dove only through the foreſt coos; 
Mournfully hoarſe. T homſon. 

Cook [ coquus, 8 kog, C. Brit. coc, Sax. kock, Su. Dan. and Du. 
koch, Ger. cuoco, It.] a perſon who dreſſes meat for the table. Their 
cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes. Arbuthnot. 

f God ſends meat, but the devil ſends Cooks. . 

An exclamation generally made uſe of when a diſh of meat is brought 


to table ill dreſſed ; alſo a reprimand to cooks on the ſame account. 


He is an ill Coox who cannot lick his fingers. 5 
The Fr. ſay ; Celui gouverne mal le miel (He is an ill manager of 
hony) gui nen leche ſes doigts. This proverb is uſed to ſignify in gene- 
ral, that a man manages a buſineſs very ill who don't take care (as we 
ſay in another proverb) to feather his own neft out of it ; that is, to pro- 
fit himſelf by it. It is chiefly applied to ſtewards, truſtees, guardians, 
or other managers. Pe: 
To Cook _—_ Lat.] 1. To dreſs victuals for the table. Had 
either of the crimes been cool to their palates, they might have 
changed meſſes. Decay of Piety. 2. To prepare for any purpoſe. 
Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that you are well 
cool d. Shakeſpeare. | By v4 
Cool x RRV, a cook's trade, the art of drefling food. 
Cook-Maip [of cook and maid]. a maid that dreſſes victuals. One 
of the beſt cook-maids in England. Addiſon. 
Cook-RrooM [of cook and room; in a ſhip] is where the cook and 
his mate dreſs the victuals and deliver it out to the ſhip's crew. | 
Cooks, were incorporated in the year 1481, and confirmed by queen 


enſig 


c oO 


hre, argent à chevron ingrayl'd ſable between three coſumbines, the 
creſt a pheaſant ſtanding on a mount (upon a helmet and torſe) the 
ſupporters a buck and doe, each vulned with an arrow all proper. 


The motto, Vuluerati now wits. 5 | 
Alderſpate-ſireet, near Little Bri- 
tain. | 


Their hall is on the eaſt fide of 
Coo, adj. [cole, Sax, kbel, Du. kuehl, Ger.] 1. Cooling, ſome- 
what cold. It grew cool. Temple. 2. Not zealous, not angry, not 


fond. | Se | 
Cool, ſub. ſoft and refreſhing coldneſs, freedom from beat. Phi- 
lander was enjoying the cop/ of the morning among the dews, that gave 
the air a freſhneſs. Aadiſon. | 
To Cool, verb a2. [cœlan, Sax. kvelen, Du, Kuhlen, Ger.] 1. To 
make cold, to refreſh, : to allay or abate heat. Snow coo/s or congeals 
any liquor. Addiſon, 2. To quiet paſſion or anger, to moderate zeal. 
Some ill effect it may produce in cooling your love to him. Addiſon. It 
might have cod their zeal. Savift. | 
J 0 Cool, verb nent. [cohan, Sax.) 1. To become cool, to grow 
leſs hot. 2. To ſlacken, to relent, to grow leſs warm as to paſſion or 
inclination. My humour ſhall not coo/. Shakeſpeare. You never 
ros ! while you read Homer. Dryden. 
Coo' ER. 1. A brewer's veſſel, in which hot liquor ſtands to cool. 
Your wort thus boiled, lade off into coolers or cool-backs. Mortimer. 
2. Whatever has che power of cooling the body. Coolers are of two 
ſorts; firſt, thoſe which produce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which 
are ſuch as have their parts in leſs. motion than thoſe of the organs of 
feeling, as fruits, all acid liquors, and common water: and ſecondly, 
ſuch as, by particular viſcidity or groſneſs of parts, give a greater con- 
ſiſtence to the animal fluids, whereby they cannot move fo faſt, and 
therefore will have leſs of that inteſtine force on which their heat de- 
' pends, ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtances ucing viſcidity. 
Quincy. Acid things were uſed only as coolers. Arbuthnot. 0 
Covo'LLY, Without heat or ſharp cold. . | 
dhe in the gelid caverns woodbine wrought, - 
And freſh bedew'd with ever- ſpouting ſtreams, 
Sits co-/y calm. Thomſon. 
2. With indifference, without paſſion. Motives- that addreſs them- 
ſelves cooly to our reaſon. Atterbury, | 
Coo'tness [cealdne r, Sax.] 1. Cool quality, gentle cold. The 
heat or coo/neſs of ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Want of affection or inclination. 
They parted with coo/ne/s towards each other. 3. Freedom from paſ- 
ſion. 
Coon. 1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. Phillips. 2. 
That kind of compoſition made of greaſe, tar, and other ingredients, 
which is uſed to the wheels of carriages, whereby they go the more 
eafily, and prevent the axles from taking fire. 3. It denotes, in 
Scotland, the uſeleſs duſt that falls from large coals. 


- 


Coons, or Coms [comble, Fr. of comulus, Lat. an heap] a mea- | 


ſure of corn, containing four buſhels. | | 
Coo [copa, Sax. a pit or hovel, or kot, kieype, Du. in the ffame 
Fegnification] 1. A place where fowls are kept and fattened, a pen for 

| ſheep and other animals. The chickens refuſed to eat out of the coop. 
Brown. 2. A barrel, a veſſel for keeping liquids. - 

To Coor Up [of copa, Sax.] to put up in a pen, to ſhut up in a 
narrow compals, to cage, to impriſon. I he Engliſhmen coop'd up the 
Lord Ravenſtein that he ſtirred not. Bacon, They are coop'd up cloſe 
by the laws of their countries. -Locke. 5 

What! corp whole armies in our w 
Coop ED Up, impriſoned. 
Coo Ex! [coaufs, Fr.] a ſtep in dancing. , 
 Coo'yen [cabero, Sp. kupper, Du. and L. Ger.) a maker of tubs, 
coops or barrels. Weavers and cecpers, by virtue of their charters, pre- 
tend to privilege. Ch//4. | 15 5 

Coo“ ERS were incorporated anno 1530, in the 16th of Henry VII. 
by the name of maſters and wardens or commonality of the free- 
men of the myſtery of ccopers, in London and the ſuburbs of the fame 
city ; their arms are party per pale gules, and or a Chevron between 3 
hoops in a chief azure. Their ſupporters two camels, their creſt an 
eagle winged, ſurmounted on a torce and helmet. | 1 
-  Coo'rtrace [from cooper} the price paid for eooper's work. 

To Co-o'PERATE [ cooperer, Fr. co. oper are, It. co-operar, Sp. co-of era- 
tum, from con, and opera, Lat.] 1. To work together to the ſame end. 
Privilege of co-operating to his own felicity. Boyle, 2. To act with one 

another in the producing ſome effect. All theſe cauſes co-operating, 
weaken their motion. Cheyne. | h 
e ron Tue co-oferazione, It. co-operacion, Sp. of co-opera- 
tio, Lat.] the act of working together with another to promote the 
ſame end, Not ws by the co-operation of angels. Bacon. 


alls again? Pope, 


Cees zien [of c. frre, Lat.} working together with another 
to the ſame end; ; 1 | ; 
Ca-ortrA'TOR [ co-oferatenr, Fr. co-operatore, It. co-operador, Sp. 


of co oferator, uy a fellow-worker, one that jointly with others pro- 
motes the fame end. N 

CS-O ERA TO Arborum, Lat. [in old law] the head or branches of 
a tree cut down. | _ 

Co-ortratu'ry, Lat. [in old law] a thicket or covert of wood. 
2 
or chooſi uffrage. een, 2 
Cees 17 [of cen and ordinatus, of ordb, Lat.] being of equal 
degree or rank, not ſubordinate. - The ſbell- hſn may be divided into 
tu d co-ordinate kinds, cruſtaceous and teſtaceous; each of 'which is 
age in divided into many fpecies ſubordinate to the kind, but co-ordinate 
to each other. —' | 2 | 

Co 0RDina'rron [from coordinate] 1: The fate of holding the ſame 
rank, collateralneſs. In this high edurt of parkament there is a rare 


co-ordination of power. Habe. Co-ordination in a 205 is as dangerous 
as in the Hate. Dram. May not I alſo add, gor lefs exceptionable in 


prVIxIT Y if the judgment of the ald Athamaſtans may be receiv'd, ſo 
ſays the orthodox council of Sirxmium: © If any one heating that 
the Father is Eo, and. the Son is Loxp, er eiting thoſe 1 [of 
ſcripture} © The Leb raine# from the loxn,” ſhall affirm, there ære 
firs Gods, let him beanathenia. Ov yag ovrevuoper TH vitr mw res 
erte For mo1bv, RE: i. e. Fox we do not make the Son 


Mordinale, or put him upon a Ae with the Father; but maintain and the harbour is ſurrounded by forts and pfatfotms, is e 


[of . to, Lat.] adoption, aſſumption, an election 


9 


4 0 P 


that He is 1 7. fuburdinaze or ſul; 
neither did He deicend into a bod without the F 


fal ede © Him, þ, 
ATHER'; Gi 


3 nam 


did He ram from [or wy Himſelf; but from that ; th dam 
authoriz'd the act, wiz. the Farurr. Ov Yay gehe, ag oth, Wh ums Ir 


Ty 


. Tage xvgie avlorevmro;; nay tera); : Such are the ey 
the council; and St. Hilaty's comment is as remarkable r 

vel in eõ non COMPARATUR wsl COMQUATUR Frlius Pays; 
tus, &c. Hilar, de Synod, See Abruxwric, Fraey 


Oni, þ 
» dum bl 


GoPE 
vr, or! 


ſuppo 
*# und hi 


of 
p 


Aposror 1c Conflotzvions'y AoE all the word enen anf What div! 
and read there, Who with the /acord council of Simm“ "Yi Wood to 
by r his council (held about the middle of the fourth century ney 
the creed compos d, according to Dupin, and Bower; and wel G . r earth 
with St. Hilary, that tis entirely erb, and no wonder. de * 2 
anathematia d thoſe who ſhould affirm, * there was à f, i e 
which the Son of God was not.” 2. (In phyſic) in reſpecb of E Fur 
an order of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, or Fo — 3 Be 8 


dency, concur to the production of the ſame effect. 
Co-o'RDINATELY [of co-ordinate 
without fubordination. 
 Co-C'rRDINATENESS [from c- 
ing co-ordinate. 


fowl ſeen oſten in fens. 
A lake the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing co 


3 rmorant. Dryden. 
Cor [ op. Sax. kop, Du.] the head, the top of any thiy 
thing riſing to a head; as, a cop, vulgarly a cock of hay; a, 
properly cep-caſtls, a ſmall caftle on a hill. A cos for 
_— laid one upon another, a _ = the head of birds. 
or, or Corp, at the beginning of a name, ſignifies 2 0 
hill, as Copeland. „ W 
Corax, a ſort of hard reſin or gum of a whitiſh: or yelloyit 
lour, brought from America. A Mexican term for gm. 
Cor A ASENARx, alf. [ from coparcener] joint ſucceſſion to 207 it 
heritance. All the daughters in coparcerary. Hale. 
 Copa'rcENERS- [of cen and particeps, Lat.] are otheruile cl 
(in common law) parceners or partners, are ſuch as hae egul 
portion in the inheritance of the anceſtor. - Ce“. I his great lordlhy 
was broken and divided, and partition made between the fire dgl. 
ters: in every of theſe portions, the copnrceners ſeverally excrcifd th 
ſame juriſdiction royal which the earl marſhal and his ſons had died 
the whole province. Davies. 
CoPa'RCENY, an equal divi 
See COPA'RCENERS, 
Cora'kTNER [of con and partner] one who is joined in partrerſly 
with another, one that has a ſhare in ſome common ftock or air. 
Oar faithful friends, e 
Th' affociates and cepartners of our loſs, Miltn. 
 / CoPa'RTNERSHIP [of con and partner] the ſtate of being pam 
together, or bearing an 5 part, or of poſſeſſing an equal far. Ik 
daughters equally fuece to their father as in wpartner/if, Hal. 
CoPa'TAIN, adj. [from cop] high rais'd, pointed. Hamme, 01 
fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hoſe, a ſcarlet cloke, anda c. 
tain hat. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cora'rvz Bal/amum, Lat. [it is ſometimes written capivi, chi 
capayva, copayva, cupayvo, cupaybe] a ſort of balſam, which diftlsi 
turpentine from a certain tree in Braſil. It is much ofed in digi 
of the urinary paſſages. | „ | 
Copk. See Cop Ne Sax. chappe, Fr. cpa, Sp.] 1. Af 
prieft's veſtment, with a claſp before, and hanging down, fon 
ſhoulders to the heels. It is uſed in facred mimiftrations, 2. 5 
thing with which the head is covered. 3. Any thing which i jr 
over the head; any-arch-work over a door. 
All theſe things that are contain'd 
Within this goodly cope. | Spenſex.. 
Fiery darts and flaming volleys flew, 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire: 
So under fiery cope, together ruſh'd 
Both battles main. Milton. 
Under the cope of heaven, Dryden. 
To Core, verb ach. [from the noun] 1. To cover as with alt 
A very large bridge, all made of wood and coped over head. Aale 
2. To reward, to give in return. | | 
| Three thouſand ducats due unto the Jews, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Sal eat. 
ſe, to contend with: 
y name is loſt, - 1 880 „ 
By treaſon's tooth bare gnawn and canker- bit, 
Vet I am noble as the adverſary I come to cope. Solis 
To Cork, verb neut. 1. To ſtrive with, to make head 2g! e ln 
avg with before the * —.— or thing oppoſed; as, to cop? ait 4 1 
this ſenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The cones 
nius derives it from kvoper, to buy, or ſomè other word of de 
port: ſo that to cope 4vi/h, ſignifies to interchange blows, © any 
ele, with another, Zohnſon. © | 
On every plain, 


fion or ſhare of coparceners. Phill; 


3. To 


# 


Phillips 


Heß cd with hoſt, dire was the din of war. J. P fl gü. 
Their generals have not been able to cope 4virh the wer encoult 
/ 2. 


Addiſon. To oye awithgreat diflicalties. Watts. 
to interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. 
Ibo art e en as juſt a man, AA 1 
As e er my converſation co wwithal, _ Shake! 
Io Cort Together [of copule, Lat.] to match with. 
To Cops, to jut out as a wall does. $ hawk; 
Te Core 3 J to'pare the beak or talons of an b 
Corr [in doomſday book) an hill. ol lead 89 
Cor (cop, Sax. ] a tribute paid to the king out oft 5 
in Wirkſworth, in Derbyſhire. 5 
Corr. See Corr. 3 
CorExuA Ox, the capital of the kingdom of Denn 
on che enſte n ſhore of the ifland of Zealand, y - 
Baltic ſea, not far from-the- ſtreight called the nd. 
town, five miles in circumfererence, fortified in the 


] in the ſame rank and rltin 
Coor [maer hoe, Du. cotde, Fr.]- a moor-hen, a ſn] Nl 
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9 
al 


'S ſem, in 


Z to believe, 
* 7 mampa placed the fun in, and that the ſun was placed inthe 
© nter; for by that means, if the earth but turn round upon its own 
=; in 24 hours, every fide of it is turned to the ſun, and conſequently 
. day and a night afforded to all its inhabitants, without the neceſſity of 


COP. 


ou, that-only one ſhip can pfl at a Ulme. It has an univerſity, 
#1 a 9 — is 1 _ of the fineſt- mu 

in Europe. Lat 55 30 N. Long. 13 f. "EN 
ms — Sytem lie called of Nicholas Copernicus, the 2 
* rather reviver of it] is a ſyſtem of the world, wherein the fun 


{.opoſed at reſt, and the planets wich the earth to deſcribe ellipſiſes 


und him. The heavens and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt; and 


1 it diurnal motion they ſeem to us to have from eaſt to weſt, is re- 


rth's motion from welt to eaſt. See Plate VI. Fig. 6. 

ow — — — to be a body more than 300 times bigger than 

th, it ſeemed prepoſterous that ſo mighty a body of fire, ſhould 

10 — ſo large a circle as his ſphere, according to the Ptolemaic 

g ſo ſnort a time as 24 hours (when, according to worn 
iſtance : 7670 miles in a minute.) It was ther 

nr at the earth was ſeated in the ſphere, 


e fan's or earth's making ſo. vaſt a journey as the circle of its ſphere 


ares. He therefore 3 the ſun in the center, with no other 
cor rning round u 0 
Z ＋ a half. He alſo fappoſes the ſun to be ſurrounded with a 
* ſpace of æther of many millions of miles extent, which is called its 
*, which æther is carried round with the ſur; and becauſe the 
nets float in it, they allo are carried in a continual eircuit from weſt 
(att round the ſan in certain periodical times, according to their 
eneſs or diſtance from the ſun. 
has another attending her, viz. the moon; for that planet belong 
WS us only, being in a continual circuit round this earth, and with it 


its own” axis, which its performs in 


The earth is one of theſe — : 
elongs 


ried on in the annual Circuit that the earth makes round the ſun. 


ee uſe of it being to reflect the ſun beams to us, at ſuch times as he 
Lone from us. Other planets have the like concomitants. Jupiter 
pour, and Saturn five, as is ſuppoſed for the ſame reaſon; and 
auſe thoſe plancts are ſo much farther diſtant from the ſun than we 


they have of conſequence occaſion for more moons than we have. 


is certain by ocular demonſtration, that there are four little planets 
ed /ate/lites, which are in continual motion round about Jupiter, 
Wat are ſo regular in their motions, that the eclipſes of them are calcu- 
ed, and thereby a great help found out to the correcting of the 


Corrs Mate [perhaps from cupſnate, a companion in drinking, or 
that dwells under the ſame cope for a houſe. Jobnſon] a partner in 
Werchandizing, a companion, a friend. An old word. | 


Ne ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wight, | 
Till chat the fox his copeſmate he had found. Spenſer. 


E corn Sale and Pins [with huſbandmen] are irons that faſten the 
ins with other oxen to the end of the cope of a waggon. 
Co y0519, Lat. [xuPacr;, of cup. Gr. deaf] deafneſs. 


0'P1a, Lat. plenty, abundance. - 


ora Libelli deliberanda [ Lat. in law] a writ that lies in caſe, 
re a man cannot get the copy of a libel out of the hands of an ec- 
ical judge. | ER: | 
Cori ro, a port town of Chili, in South America, fituated on the 
eic ocean, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. Lat. 25 8. 


76? W.. 


* g. BY ; 
ers [from copy] 1. One that copies or tranſcribes. Charac- 


altered by copiers and tranſcribers. Addiſon, 2: One that imitates, 


| plapiary, Without invention à painter is but a copzer, and a poet 


a plagiary of others. Dryden. 


co Inc, /ubft. in architecture] 1. The upper tire of maſonry 


ich covers the wall. Coſtly ſtones, even from the foundation to the 
g. 1 Kings. The coping the modillions or dentils, make a noble 
ty by their graceful projections. Aduiſon. 2. The top of a build- 
or the brow of a wall made ſloping. 

Co pi rens [with falconers] inſtruments uſed for coping or pa- 
Ie the beak of an hawk, his pounces or talons, when grown 

Co rtouvs ¶ copieux, Fr. copiofo, It. and Sp. of copioſus, Lat.] 1. Plen- 
ll, being in great quantities. This alcaline acrimony indicates the 
ion uſe of vinegar. Arbutbnot. 2. Abounding in words or images. 

barren, not confined. | 


W<0r10's17y [copiofitas, Lat.] plenty. 


Co'prousLY. 1. Plentifully, in great quantities. 2. At large, 
Ig wy, diffuſely. Their remains have been coprou/ly deſ- 
Co'p10UsnEss [from copious] 1.Plentifulneſs, abundance, great quan» 
. 2. Uiffafion of ſtile. The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
laune of Homer, and the Latin poet to reach the conciſeneſs of 
moſthenes. Dryden. 7 | | 
Co'prap -[copifte, Fr.] a tranſcriber. 9.8 

0PLAND, a piece of ground into which the reſt of the lands in a 

do ſhoot, terminating in an acute angle. | 

aa a cock of corn, hay or graſs, divided into portions fit to 
Corrp, adj. [from cop] ſharp at the top, riſing to a top or pic. It 
1 in its baſis and roſe copped His a uxardour, Wiſman, 

| 22 {this word is variouſly ſpelt; as, ecpel, cupel, caple, and 
Pl, but 1 cannot find its etymology. Zee 1. An inſtrument 
don, b wife) in the form of a diſh, made of aſhes well waſhed, | 
| eur ly calcined, The operation is performed by ming- 
np with the metal and expoſing it in the coppel to a violent fire 
. The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in 
* ich is called litharge of 7 and ſilver; Therefiners call 
\ * Harris, 2. [Wich verſmiths) a yu in which they 
ou their metal. 3. A ſort of crucible or purifying gold 


Coprrn cui vre F | | | 
of » Fr. cobre, Sp. and Port. caprum, Lat. hopper, Du. 
| at kophar, Su.] One of the fix primitive metals: it is themoſt 

* dle metal next to gold and ſilver. is heavier 

i ak. . ban Hghter than fiver, lead, and gold. In the flate of 
a., The” According to its various admixtures, A. appear - 
Lborden ber copper ores are found in many parts of German 2 
q neden, and oe have ſome in England little inferior to the Seen : 


«nn - Hill, wy. 


. 


rified from its 


COP 


The character of copper is 9 a eircle with a croſs underneath, and 
denotes that the body or baſis is gold, tho' joined with ſome corroſive 
menſtruum, * | | | Wes 

1. Its ſpecific gravity comes next to that of ſilver; being to that df 
gold as 8 to 19, to that of water as 8 to 1, and to that of ſilver as 8 
to 10. ' | 

2. When pure it is very ductile, and of a beautiſul red colour, ex- 
ceeding that of gold. : 
3. It continues long fixed in the fire before it flies off; almoſt as 
long as filver. | 
1 4. It is of difficult fuſion more than ſilver, yet ignites before it 

uſes. | 

5. Of all metals it is the moſt ſonorous and elaſtic. | 

6. When copper is fuſed, if the leaft drop of water fall upon it, or 
the moulds be ever ſo little moiſt, it flies into a million of fragments 
with an incredible noiſe, and deſtroys all perſons near it. 

It is found every where : there is fearce any earth in any part of the 
globe, but has a ſhare of copper in it; in Sweden and Germany 
there are whole mountains of it. With copper are found the brighteſt 
coloured emeralds, - &c. turquoiſes, and likewiſe green and blue pre- 
cious ſtones. By the braſs of the ancients (ſays Angelo Maria Riccio) 
I underſtand the fimple metal, which, as Varro and Valerius Maximus 
afirm, was called Raudus, or Rodus; not that which is made with 
tin or other metals; and is called Cup*%um, which pliny 41. 33, 7% 
ſtyles Cyprian braſs. Diſſertationes Hou ERIC habitæ, in Florentino 
Lyezo ab Angelo Maria Riccio, edit. Florent. A. C. 1740. Query, 
if, in this writer's judgment, Homer's wartiors were not /eathed in 
Cop R © "a | 
Roſe Corynr; copper that has been melted ſeveral times, and pu- 
groſſeſt parts. +94 

CoPyEr, /u{f. a veſſel made of copper, commonly uſed as a 
boiler. They boiled it in a copper to the half. Bacon. | 

Co'epperas [coxperoſe, Fr. coparro/a, Sp. kopperooſe, Du.] ſuppoſed 
to be found in copper mines only ; a name given to three forts of vi- 
triol; the green, the bluiſh green, and the white, which are pro- 
duced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other countries. What 
15 commonly ſold here for copperas, is an artificial vitriol, made of a 
kind of ſtones, from their colour called gold ſtones, found on the ſea- 
ſhore, in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and fo weſtward. They abound with 
iron, and being expoſed to the weather in beds above ground, the 
rains. and dews in time diſſolve the ſtones, the liquor that runs off is 
pumped into boilers in which old iron is put, that in boiling diſſolves. 
This liquor, when drawn off into coolers, ſhoots into chryſtals of a 
green colour; and theſe are uſed in dying hats and cloths black, and 
in making ink. Chambers, Hill. PS | 

CorytR-Nose [of copper and noſe] a red noſe. 

Commended Troily for a ropper-noſe. Shakeſpeare: 
Little hard tubercles affecting the face with itching, being ſcratched, 
look red, and riſe in great welks, rendering the viſage fiery, and in 
progreſs of time make copper-noſes. Wiſeman, . © CA Th, 

CoPPER-PLATE, a plate on which various figures are engraven for 
the neater impreſſion ; diſtinguiſhed from a wooden cut. | 

CoPPER-8MITH [of © copper and faith} one that manufactures 
Copper. | on | 

A mad copperſinirh of Elis 1 
Up at his forge by morning peep. Swift. | 

CoPPER-WORK oy copper and work} a place where copper is ma- 
nufactured or wrought. 

CoPPER-WwoRM. 1. A little worm in ſhips. 2. A moth in gar- 
ments. 3. A worm breeding in one's hand. finſivorih. | 

Copyery {from copper] containing copper, made of copper. Cop- 
pery particles, brought with the water out of the neighbouring cop- 
per mines. Woldward. | 3 1 
Co'priex, or Cors [probably coupeanx, of couper; Fr. to cut. 


It is often writ cop/z] a ſmall wood, 3 of under- woods which 


may be cut at 12 or 15 years growth for fuel, a place over-run with 
bruſhwood. Boarded with high timber trees and cop/es of far more 


humble growth. Sidney. 


Cor PLE-DUSF [prob. from coppel or capel duff; Jobnſon] powder 
uſed for purify ing _ or * 6 Ry CR by 2 
It may be tried by incorporating powder of ſteel, or copple-duft, by 
pouncing into the Wer Hacon. 5 9 0 

CorPLe-sfoxes, lumps and fragments of ſtone or marble broke 
from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. Woodward, © 

Co'ePLED [from cop} riſing like a cone, or in a point. Some are 
flatter on the top, others more coppled. Woodward 

Cors, abbreviated or corrupted from coppice z which fee, 

To Coyss, verb af. [from the fubſt.] to preſerve underwoods, 
2 neglect of cofng wood cut down, has been of evil conſequence. 

wit. , ; 

Corxocks! rica [of zoreS., dung, and ægirue., from ane, to 
ſecern] medicines which purge away the excrements.  _ Th 

Gr.] purgation 


Cor or IA L cergopogia, of xingO- and Sg, 
or purging, | 5 8 
OPRO'STASY [xomgoracia, of xorg@ and irnus, Gr.] coſtiveneſe 
or binding in the belly. - Ws OG 
Co'yrrc Language, the ancient language of the Egyptians, mixed 
with much Greek, and in the Greek characters. | : 
Co rr, a coupling or joining together. Lat. £ 
Co'yuLa, [with logicians] is the verb which Joins together any two 
terms in an affimative or negative propoſition ; as, an horſe is an ani- 
mal; where is is the copula, The copz/a is the form of a propoſition i * 
it repreſents the act of the mind affirming or denying. Warr. 
To Co'evLAaTE, verb act. koppeln, Du. kuppeln, Ger. topulo, 
Lat.] to join together, to unite. | | 
Copurate, part. of to _ cokjoined. If the force of cuſ- 
tom, ſimple and ſeparate, be great, the force of cuſtom copulate, 
and conjoined and collegiate, is greater. Bacon. | 
To Co'rurATR, werb neut. to come together, as different ſexes. 


| e comp Fr. copulazione, It. of copulatio, Lat.] the coupling 
. n 
ON FOLATIY 
9 ah . 


— 


5 of the two ſexes. Conjugal copulation. Hooker. 
Pa R 


| tion copulative. 


ceſſus coracoides of the ſhoulder-blade, an 


Lat. in grammar. ] that which ſerves to couple or join; as, a conjunc- 
CoruLarTive Propoſitions [with logicians] ſuch as include ſeveral 
ſubjects or ſeveral attributes joined together by an affirmative or ne- 
gative conjunction, vz2, and, neither, nor. . 
Co pULATIVEN ESS [from copulative] joining quality. ERS 
Cor [copie, Fr. copia, It. and low Lat. guod cuipiam fatta et copia 
exſcribendi. Junius much inclines after his manner to derive it of zov®- 
labour, becauſe, ſays he, to copy another's writing is very painful 
and laborious] 1. A pattern to write after, an antograph, an origi- 
nal, that from which any thing is copied. Let him firſt learn to 
write after a copy all the letters. Ho/der. 2. The original or manu- 
ſcript of a book before it has been printed. The copy is at the preſs. 
Dryden. 3. A printed individual book, one of many books. The 
books of God could not be had otherwiſe than in written copiés. 
Hooker. 4. A tranſcript from the archetipe or original. A copy equal 
to the . crys ' Denham. 5. A picture drawn from another picture, 
a copy of a copy. | | 225 
Corr [in law] 1. The duplicate or tranſcript of an original 
WS 2. An inſtrument by which any conveyance is made in 
AW. n | . 
Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 
But in them Nature's copy's not eternal. Shakeſpeare. ; 
Cory-Book [from copy and book]. a book in which copies are writ- 
ten for Jearners to imitate. | 
Copy-noLD, a tenure for which the tenant- hath nothing to ſhew, 
but the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward out of the lord's court. 
This is called a baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the will of the lord; 
yet not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of the manor. Theſe 


\ cuſtoms of manors vary in one point or other almoſt in every manor. 


Some copybolds are fineable, and ſome certain. Cowel. If a cuſto- 
mary tenant die, the widow ſhall have what the law calls her free 
bench, in all his copyho/d lands. Addiſor. Gs | 

hold. | 

To Copy out, verb ad. [ copier, Fr. copiare, It.] 1. To tranſcribe 

or write out after an original. otras gon fects X. 
| Who writes a libel or who copies out. Pope, {+ © 
2. To imitate, to propoſe” to imitation, to endeavour to reſemble. 
He that borrows other mens experience with:this.defign of copying it 
out, poſſeſſes one of the greateſt advantages. Decay e Piety. To 
copy her few nymphs aſpir d. SSνν ,t. 8 
. To Cory, verb neut. 1. To do a thing in imitation of ſomething 
.elſe. Some never fail, when they copy, to . — bad as well as the 
good things. Dryden. 2. Sometimes with rem. A painter copres from 
the life. Dryden. 3. Sometimes with after. Several of our country men, 
and Mr. Dryden in particular, copied after it in their dramatic wric- 
ings and poems upon love. AA Gin. 
on; HI HE Med. confumpt | phyſicians bills] f. 6. boil it till it is half 


1 Coq /. 4. [in phyſicians bills] i. e boil it according to art. 
En, - 


"AER, „ „ | 
Cog, in 9: 4p. [in phyſicians bill) 4. . boil it in a ſufficient 
quantity of water. Lat. | , 
Cour [coquette, Fr. from coguart, a prattler] A gay airy girl, 
a girl who endeavours to attract notice. 8 
The light cogaers in ſyiphs aloft repair, | 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 
A A coguetand a tinder-box are ſparkled. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
A Cogr is thus defcribed by the Spectator: to give herſelf, ſays 


he, a larger field for diſcourſe, ſhe loves and hates in the ſame breath; 
talks to her lap. dog or parrot ; is uneaſy in all kinds of weather, and 


in every part of the room : ſhe has falſe quarrels and feigned obliga- 
tions to ail the men of her acquaintance; ſighs when ſhe is not ſad, 
and laughs when ſhe is not merry. 

A coquet, ſays he, is in particular a great miſtreſs of that part of 
oratory, which is called action, and indeed ſeems to ſpeak for no other 
purpoſe, but as it gives her an opportunity of ſtirring a limb or vary- 
ing a feature, of glancing her eyes or playing with her hand. 

The coquet is indeed one degree towards the jilt ; but the heart of 
the former is bent upon admiring herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to 
her lovers ; but the latter is not content to be extremely amiable ; but 
ſhe mult add to that advantage in being a torment to others. 

A coquet is a chaſte jilt, and differs only from a common one, as a 
ſoldier, who is not perfect in exerciſe, does from one that is actually in 
ſervice. . | | 72 

Coguk'r, an amorous courtier, one who by amorous behaviour and 
diſcourſe, endeavours to gain the love of women. | 

To CoqQuET, wcrb ad. [coqueter, Fr.] to entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle, to treat with an appearance of amorous 
tenderneſs. You are coguetting a maid of honour. Swift. 

To Coquer, verb neut. to be a coquet or act the general lover. 

Coque'TTE, an amorous, tattling, wanton wench. Fr, 

8 [ coguetterie, Fr.] 1. An affected carriage to gain the 
love either of men or women. A couple of charming women, who 
had all the wit and beauty one could deſire, without a daſh of coguertry, 
from time to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addi/orr. 
2. An artful management in carrying on an amorous intrigue. 3. Ef- 
feminacy, wantonneſs, | 

Coqu1'mBo, a port town of Chili, in South America, ſituated at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Pacific ocean. Lat. 30 S. Long. 759 100 W. 

Cos, the heart. Lat. See HERA Rr. | 

* Cor 5 botaniſts] the inward, ſoft, ſpungy pith of a tree or 
lant. Lat. | | 

Co Carol: ſin aſtronomy] i. e. the heart of Charles, a ſtar in the 

northern hemiſphere, between Coma Berenices and Urſa Major, ſo 

called in honqur of king Charles II. Lat. | | 

Con Hydre ſin aſtronomy] a fixed ftar of the firſt magnitude in the 

conſtellation of Hyora: . 4 1 - 

Co [nogn, Gr.] the apple, fight, or black of the eye. 

CoRABRACHIA'LIS, or COROBRACHLE'Us [of xogat, Gr. a raven, 
and brackium, Lat. an arm] a muſcle en from the end of the pro- 

is inſerted into the mid- 


Co'ernoLDer [from Copyhbold] one poſſeſſed of lands in copy- 


* 
* 
** 


COR 


dle part of the os humeti. This muſcle moves t 
turns it ſomewhat obliquely outwards. 

Co'racLe [cwrwgle, Wel. prob. from corium, Lat 
river Severn] a ſwall boat made of ſplit ſallow twigs 


; leather, in which the fiſherman fits, rows with one Jang je 
| * ang 


mon in \y 


manages his fiſhing-tackle with the other ; it is very com 
and ſeems to be the remains of thoſe boats which CxC 
have been uſed by the the Britons in his time, There js 
them which the fiſherman can fold up and carry upon his 


the water he manages with ſuch dexterity as ſometimes t 
cataracts, and weather out whirlpools with all the eaſe i 
Coraco'roTANnE [of xogag, a raven, and foray, 

ſhrub butcher's-broom. x 
CoRaconyol'pes [of sega and wi, Gr. form; with wn, 


0 


called coracoides, and go as far as the bone hyoides; 
is to move obliquely downwards, 


| Coracor'pes [of xogat and 1090, Gr. fo called from it ref 


bling a crow's beak] the ſhoulder-blade. 
Coka“ Go, the herb bugloſs. Lat. | 
Cox [Sp. and Port. corail, Fr, corallo, It. corallinm, Lat. of, 


Nur, Gr. ] 1. A marine production that grows in many places in th " 


diteranean ſea, and elſewhere. Red coral is a plant of great hardneſ 


to the air, The vulgar opinion, that coral is ſoft while in the ſea 
.ceeds from a ſoft and thin coat of a cruſtaceous matter, ad! 


ſpongy texture that covers it while it is growing, and which i f. 
off before it is packed up for uſe. The whole coral plant groys 1 
foot or more in height, and is variouſly ramified. It grows to fo 
or any other ſolid ſubſtances, without a root. The ancient; a0 
great virtues to red coral, but now it is only uſed internally a 
aſtringent and abſorbent. What is fold under the name of white cn 


of which the ancients make no mention, is a ſpecies of the maj 


Hil. 


| Mr. Ellis has lately diſcovered that coral is only a caſe wie 


lype. See Ellis treatiſe on corals. 


2. The piece of coral, generally ſet in filver, and worn by did. 
which is imagined to afliſt them in dentition, or breeding thi 


teeth. - a 
5 Her infant grandam's coral, next it grew, 
Ihe bells ſhe gingled. Pope. | 


CoraLl-worT [of curalium, Lat.] an herb. 


Co'RAL-TREE [coraliodendron, Lat.] it is a native of America, 2 
produces very beautiful ſcarlet flowers; but never any fceds inthe l. 


ropean gardens. Miller. 


CORALACHa'TEs [xogaxo and & van, Gr.] a kind of agate-lor, 


the ſpots of which are like coral. 
Co'RALLINE, /ſub/t. from the agj. ee Lat.] a ſort of K 
plant that ſticks to the rocks. It is uſed in medicine, but much ict 
rior to the coral in hardneſs. It is naturally very ramoſe, and fow 
a bunch of filaments two or three inches long, each as thick 2s (na 
packthread and jointed. They are ſometimes greeniſh, mem 
yellowith, often reddiſh, and frequently white. Hl. In Faun 
there is a coralline that lies under the Ooſe, which they remove bei 
they can come to the bed of ſand. Mortimer. 1 
. CoRALLINE, adj. [Ccorallinus, of corallino, Lat.] conſiſting of cath 
approaching to coral. The ſea takes up caralline matter. aaa 
Co'RALL1s, a precious ſtone like ſinoper or red lead. 
Con ALTO“ D, or COoRALLO! DAL, adj. C xo²ED of cab 
and «+, G r. figure] reſembling coral. With many ara & 
cretions. Brown. Coralloid bodies. Woodward. | 
Cox AM a0 Fudice, Lat. [in common law] is when x cue 
brought into a court, of which the judges have not any inn a 
Cora'xr courant, Fr.] a nimble ſprightly dance. It is 1a 
dance a corant well than a jigg : ſo in converſation even ea 
agreeable, more than points of wit. Temple. - 
_ Co'rpan [Jap, Heb. an OO a gift or offering = 
the altar ; 8 treaſure that was kept for the uſe of the 5 | 
or temple at Jeruſalem, as having been devoted before to & x 
temple. ' They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by cher 
of religion. King Charles. 5 40 
Cox Ax [with the Mahometans] a ceremony erforme 10 1 
at the foot of the mount Ararat in Arabia, near Mecca; l = 
ſlaying a great number of ſheep, and diſtributing them among 
See Apna, and read there, Day of oblation. 
Cob R BE, adj. [conrbe, Fr.] crooked. 
For fler thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. Spenſer. ſad 
Co'rB1z, a ſmall city of the province of Picardy, in Fra” 
on the river Somme, | baſes 
Coxsr'11s, ſub. [Fr. corbelli, It. in fortification] ſmall burg 
led with earth, and placed upon the. parapets, &c. ha'9s 4 
left between to fire upon the enemy under covert. , o 
CorBe'1L [in architecture] a ſnouldering piece or Juin 
wall to bear up a poſt, ſummer, c. 5 om d 
, Cormr1'LLEs [in architecture] pieces of carved WT” | be 
Aa . full of flowers or fruits, * * ſome mane 
times placed on the heads of the atides. "ef 
* — Co'x RTT, or — 4 4 in architecture] 12 de ber 
timber placed in a wall with its end ſticking out 6 or fg u ute 
ner of a ſhouldering piece; alſo a niche or hollow left in 
tues. Chambers. bx | . front and ob 
CokBEL Stones, ſmooth poliſhed ſtones laid in the fro 
of the corbels or niches. 7 L446 horn, in We 
Co'xsy, a town of Germany, zo miles eaſt of Fader 
phalia. | 145 1 of chickve® 
Co'xchoRUs, Lat. [in botany] the herb pimperne of, che Iu 
Corp {corde, Fr. corda, It. and Port. caerda, Sp. or £1 of kr 
koorve, Du. cart, Wel.] 1. A rope or line, a ſtring © 
ral twiſts. | ; 2 - f am! 


* * 
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ſtony nature while growing in the water, as well as after long ex l 
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ral, is a plant of a different genus, and of a tough hony tay; 
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8 fneſt complicated threadd, „„ 
: 3 cords a thro the body ſpread. 3 4 
horically taken, in ſcripture, from the cords extende = t 
* None of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever be removed, nei- 
u . 


4 of the cordi thereof be broken. Iſaiab. 


Form 
' Theſe nu 


5 i in the fore-legs of an horſe, 
a ſtrait ſinew in the legs 

* Coap 3 vein to the griſtle of his noſe; or a rt 

* hes that lie about the knee, and run like ſmall cords, throug 

Wy, body 45 the noſtrils, which cauſes a horſe to ſtumble, and ſome- 


-” 004, 

E 4 nb a parcel of fire-w 
eight feet. Sts 
WC. [in muſic and geometry] See CHORD. 

ro Corp [from the noun] to bind with cords or ropes, 


1. All the ropes which belong 
and tackling of a ſhip. 2. All ſorts of ſtuff or matter for 
ang ropes. They rid at anchor with cables of iron chains, having 
FS Parks nor cordage. Raleigh. Spain furniſhed a fort of ruſh 
ed Spartum uſeful for cordage. Arbuthnot. 7 
Corps“ {im fortification] a line divided into fathoms, feet, &c. 
BS marking of out-works upon the ground. 
WC ro, adj. [from cord] made of ropes or cords, 


eaneth with a corded ladder, | 
10 climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber window. Shakeſpeare. 


r wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to be meaſured 
ood, in breadth 4 feet, in length 8 feet, 


to cloſe by 


Bandage. 
Co 'RDAGE, 


* Fr. and Sp. [from cor 
oe rigging 


WK: cords, butyet ſo that the cords do not hide all the croſs, as in 


; IV. Fig. 30. ; 
+$S hb 244 a grey frier of the order of St. Francis, ſo called 


the cord that ſerves for a girdle. And who to aſſiſt but a grave 


ber. Prior. 


o RDIAL, ſubſh. 
4 


S ler. and Sp. cordiale, It. of cor, Lat. the heart] 1. 
eedicinal drin 


8 

o comfort the heart, or quicken the circulation. 2. 

dy medicine in general that increaſes ſtrength. A cordial, progerly 

king, is not only what increaſes the force of the heart ; but alſo 

tever increaſeth the natural or animal ſtrength, the force of moving 
fluids and muſcles, is a cordial. Arbuthnot. 3. Any thing that 
corts and gladdens. 

Then with ſome cordial: ſeek for to appeaſe, 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body ſhall have ſhortly eaſe, 

But ſuch ſweet cordials paſs phyſicians art. Spenſer, 

: Charms to my fight and cordials to my mind. Dryden. 

WCorDiar, adj. 1. Good for the heart, reſtorative. He only took 

/ waters. HF i/eman. 2. Hearty, ſincere, free from hypocriſy. 

With looks of cordial love, 

S Hung over her enamour'd.  Mz/ton. 

WSZCorDia'tlia, or Co“ D IALSs [with phyſicians] medicines which are 

monly ſupoſcd to ſtrengthen the heart; or which facilitates the mo- 

Sn of the heart. + 

WECorDia'LiTY, or Co'rDialness [cordialite, Fr, cordialita, It.] 

ineſs, ſincere or hearty friendſhip or affection. 

WECo'spialLy [from cordial] heartily, ſincerely, without hypo- 

Wy. Able to bring the heart coraza/ly to cloſe with it. South. 

WFCo'rDintR [cordonnier, Fr.] a ſhoe-maker. It is ſo uſed in ſeveral 

eutes. Coxvel. | | 

ö _— [of cord and maker] one who makes ropes, a rope- 

Waker. 52 | 
Co DON [Fr. and Sp. cordone, It.] the twiſt of a rope. \ 

Cox ox [in architecture] a plinth or edge of ſtone on the out-ſide 

a building. : 

CoR DO [in fortification] a row of ſtones made round on the out- 

e, and ſet between the wall of the fortreſs which lies aſſope and the 
apet, which ſtands upright ; -which ſerves for an ornament in de- 

nces made of maſon's work, and ranging round about the place. 

Cox boa, or Corpo'va, a city of Andaluſia, in Spain, ſituated 

the river Guadalquiver, 72 miles north-eaſt of Seville, and 75 north 

Malaga. It is a large city, ſaid to contain 14,000 families, and 

ks a good trade in wine, ſilk, and leather. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 

Cox DO VAN, or CorpwWain Leather [Sp. cordiuan, Fr. cordowano, 

o called of Cordova in Spain] a fort of leather made of goat- 

Ins, 7 

' Coxpou'an Tower, a remarkable high tower at the mouth of the 

Iver Garonne, in France. It is alight-houſe, and was erected for the 

oteftion of ſhips coming into that river. | 
Co'npwarneR [cordonnier, Fr.] a ſhoe-maker. | 
Coxppwainers Ward [q. cordowainers] of cordwainers, i. e. ſhoe- 

=, curriers, and workers in leather, which dwelt there an- 
ven v. . | | 

CoxpwaineRs {cordonniers, Fr.] which Menagius derives of Cor- 
ar, a kind of leather brought from Cordoua or Corduba, in Spain, of 

Nach they formerly made the upper leather of their ſhoes ; or from 

Wa, of which ſhoes were formerly made, and are now uſed in the 

pariſh Weſt Indies. Trevoux, 

The French workmen, who prepare the leather, are called cordouar- 

Hers, 

There are in Paris two ſocieties, who bare the title of freres cordon- 

urn; eſtabliſhed by authority about the middle of the 17th century, 

the one under the protection of St. Criſpin, and the other of St. Criſpa- 
do ſaints who had formerly honoured the profeſſion. 

| * live in community, under the direction of fixed ſtatutes and 
"at = produce of the ſhoes they make goes into the common 

ric yn grein ſupport, and the ſurpluſage goes to 

Corr [of cœur, Fr. cor, Lat. the heart] 1. The heart. 

Give me that man, | 
hat is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 

2. The een, score, ay, in my heart of heart. Shakeſpeare. 

x beni g Fart of any thing in general. In the core of the ſquare 

| the ſurface is ig of a r Top Raleigh. Dig out the cores below 

wi imer. 3. The inward part of an apple or other fruit 
Ani uf e kernels, c. becauſe it is the midſt like the 
i No. 25 Y. 4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 


oxpep [in heraldry] as a croſs- corded, is a croſs wound about 


COR 


Launce the ſore, DT RO: N 
And cut the head: for till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. 


b Dryden. | 
5. Bacon uſes it for a body or collection of people, from corps, Fr; 
pronounced core. He was in a core of people whole affections he ſuſ- 
pected. Bacon. | 
Cox lA“ e EOUs [coriaceus, from corium, Lat. leather] 1. Conſiſting 


of leather. 2. Reſembling leather in ſubſtance. Spiſhtude and coria- 

ceous concretions. Arbuthnot, 

Core'a, an iſland or peninſula, on the north-eaſt coaſt of China. 

CoRFE-CASTLE, a borough town of Doiſetſhire, ſo called from a 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by king Edgar. It is fituated about 
the middle of the iſle of Purbeck, 116 miles from London, and ſends 
two members'to parliament. | a | 

Co'rFu, an iſland in the Mediterranean, near the entrance of the 

ulph of Venice; ſubject to the Venetians. The capital of the iſland 
1s alſo called Corfu, 5 | 

Co'r1a, a city of Eſtremadura, in Spain, about 35 miles north of 
Alcantara. It is a biſhop's ſee. | 
 CoRia'nDER [coriandre, Fr. coriandolo, Tt. coriandrum, Lat. xogas- 
vor, Gr.] an herb ſomewhat reſembling parſley, It hath a fibroſe an- 
nual root, the lower leaves are broad, but the upper leaves are deeply 
cut into five ſegments, the petals are ſhaped like a heart. The ſpecies 
are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller teſticulated coriander. © The 
firſt is cultivated for ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine, The ſecond 
fort is ſeldom found. Miller. OY 
 Co'rinTHy /ubj?. [from the city of that name in Greece] a ſmall 
fruit commonly called currant. 1 he chief riches of Zant conſiſteth in 
corinths. Broome. | Gn : 

CoRinTH, a city of European Turkey, ſituated near the iſthmus, at 
the mouth of the Morea, ſiſty miles welt of Athens. 

CoRI'NTHIAN Braſs, gold, ſilver, and copper, caſually mixed toge. 
ther at the burning of the famous city of Corinth ; there being a great 
many ſtatues of theſe melted down and embodied together, 

_ -Corr'irHian Order [in architecture] ſo called becauſe columns 

were firſt made of that proportion at Corinth. It is one of the five or- 

ders, and the nobleſt, moſt delicate and rich of all others. Its capital 
is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which ariſe little ſtalks ot 
caulicoles, whereof the volutes are formed, that ſupport the abacus, and 
which are in number 16, the height of the pillars contains g of their 
diameters, 2 ä | 

Co'Rion, or Co'kis [x, Gr.] the herb St. John's-wort, or 
ground-pine. by 

Cork [korch, Du. Kork, Ger. and Su. ecorce, Fr. corcho, Sp. cor- 
tex, Lat. a bark] 1. The bark of a tree called the cork-tree ; uſed 
for ſtopples of bottles, or burnt into Spaniſh black. It is taken off 
without injury to the tree. 2. A piece of cork cut for the {topple of a 
bottle or barrel. 25s 

CoRK, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Ireland, and 
province of Munſter, ſituated on the river Lee, about 50 miles ſouth 
of Limerick. It 1s the ſee of a biſhop, a port town, and equal in trade 
to any town in Ireland, except Dublin. | 1 

Cox x- Free, a glandiferous tree in all reſpects like the ilex, excepting 
the bark, which in the cork- tree is thick, ſpongy and ſoft. Miller. 
It is of two ſorts chiefly, one bearing a narrow jagged leaf and per- 
petual, the other broader and falling in winter; one of the firſt ſort 
is to be ſeen in the phyſic- garden at CVeſſea. The cork-tree grows near 
the Pyrenæan hills, in ſeveral parts of Italy, and the north of New 
England. Morti mer. : 

Hic dies anno redeunte feſtus, 
CorTICEM aftriftum pice dimovebit, 
Amphore fumum bibere inſtitute. 

Conſule Tullo Horat, | 

To Cox, verb a#: [from the noun] to put a ſtopple of cork into 
a bottle or barrel. | 

Co'txING-Pin, ſubfl. a pin of the largeſt ſize. A clean pillow-caf: 
faſten with three corking-pins. Swift. | 

Col aK Y [from cori] -confiſting of cork. Bind faſt his corky arms. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
— Co'kmorant [cormoran, Fr. from corvus 'marinus, Lat.] 1. A bird 
that preys on fiſh. It is nearly as big as a capon, with a wry-bill and 
broad feet, black on his body, but greeniſh about his wings. He is 
exceſſively greedy. | 

Spite of cormorant devouring time, | 

1h endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 

That honour which ſhall 'bate his ſcythe's keen edge; Shake/. 
The haunt | 

Of coots and of fiſhing cormorant, Dryden. 

2. (In a figurative ſenſe) a glutton, that bird being very voracious. 
CorMu DGEON, a cloſe-fiſted, miſerly fellow. See Cuxmubcton. 
Corn [conn, Sax. korn, Su. Dan. and Ger. kooren, Du. It is 

found in all the Teutonic dialects; as in an old Runic rhyme, 

Hagul er kaldafier corna, 
Hail is the coldeſt grain] | 
1. The grain of wheat, barley, rice, oats, &c. The ſeeds that 


grow in ears, not in pods, and ſuch as are made into bread. When 


corn was given them gratis you repin'd. Shakefpeare.. 2. Grain yet 
ſtanding in the field on its ſtalks. He burnt the cor» now almoſt ripe. 
Knolles. 3. Grain in the ear, not threſh'd. As a ſhock of corn cometh 
in his fla. Job. f 

Cox x'D Beef, beef ſalted in a powdering tub. | | 

CoRN-F1ELD, a field where corn grows. Standards waving over 
your brother's corn-fields. Pope. | TER: 

CoRrN-FLAG, a plant fit for borders in gardens. It hath a fleſhy; 
double tuberoſe root ; the leaves are like thoſe of the fleur-de-lys, the 
Hower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a lily. Miller enumerates eleven 
ſpecies of this plant, ſome with red flowers, ſome with white. 

CoRN-FLoOR, the floor where corn is ſtored. A reward upon every 
corn-floor. Hoſea. | | 

Corn-FLo'WwER, the flower called by botaiſts, anus. There be cer- 
tain corn-flowers which come ſeldom or never, unleſs they be fet, hut 
only amongſt corn; as, the blue- bottle, a kind of yellow marigold, 


wild and furmitory. Bacon. by 
OMe ; -—:& #8 | Cons 


COR 


Corman [of corn and land] land' deſtined for the production of 
corn. Paſtures many rae to corn-lands, Mortimer. 


Corn-MasTER [of corn and waſter] one that cultivates grain for 
Tale. A great ſheep- maſter, a great corn · maffer. Bacon. 


. Conn-Ma'r1GOLD [of corr and marigoli] it hath an annual root, the 


flowers are radicated, ON | 

Corn-MiLL [of corn and mill] a mill to grind corn into meal. The 
axle-tree of the corn-mills. Mortimer. Re] W 

Corn-yrye [from cern and pipe] a pipe made of the firſt joint of a 

8 ſtalk of corn. The {ſhrill corn-pipes echoing loud to arms. 
ce. ; 

Conn-rxo'cxtrt [of corn and rocket] a plant whoſe flower conſiſts of 
four leaves, in form. of a croſs, the pointal becomes a four-cornered 
fruit, reſembling a creſted club. This plant grows wild in the warm 
parts of France and Spain, Miller. 

Cokx-Ros E, a ſpecies of poppy. 1 2 

Corn-Sa'LLAD [of corn and ſallad] an herb uſed for ſallad. The 
leaves grow by pairs oppoſite on the branches, and appear at the top 
like an umbrella. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſucceeded by one 


naked ſeed, having no down adhering to it, in which it differs from 


the valerian. Some ſorts grow wild. Miller. 


Corn 20 corau, Lat. a horn; from others kyrou; C. Brit.] a pain- | 
0 


ful excreſcence on the toes, ſo called from its hardneſs or hornineſs. 
Feet unplagu'd with corns. Shakeſpeare. The hardeſt part of the corn 
is uſually in the middle, thruſting itſelf in a nail, whence it has the 
Latin appellation of c/awvis. Wiſeman. 

To Corn [from the noun] 1. To ſeaſon with ſalt lightly. The 
word is ſo uſed, as Skinner obſerves, by the old Saxons. 2. To gra- 
nulate ; as, | | 
Jo Corn Poauder, to reduce gun- powder into grains. 

Cokx- HA NDLER [of corn and chandler] one that retails corn. 
Cox NAR, an impoſition upon corn. | | 

. .Cornace [in common law; ſo called from corne, Fr. cornu, Lat. a 
horn] a kind of grand ſerjeanty, the ſervice of which tenure was to 
blow a horn when any invaſion was perceived from a northern enemy; 
many northward about the Pitts wall held their land by this tenure. 

CoRNE'A Luna, Lat. a tough, taſteleſs maſs, almoſt like a horn, made 
by pouring ſpirit of ſalt or ſtrong brine of falt and water on cryttals of 
filver prepared, or by diſſolving filver in aqua fortis or ſpirit of nitre. 

. Cornea Oculi Tunica [with anatomiſts] the ſecond coat of the eye, 
otherwiſe called ſclerotes and tunica dura, which proceeds from a mem- 
brane or ſkin in the brain, called dura meninx, being tranſparent for- 
ward, and containing the aqueous humour. 
 Cornacni'ne Porwder, a purging powder, called alſo the earl of 
Warwick's powder, and alſo pulvis de tribus. 

 Corn-cu'TTER [of corn and cut] one who cuts the corns from the 
feet. A corn-cutter, with right education, would have been an excel- 
lent phyſician. Spectator. | 

Co'RNED, part. of corn ¶ qe conned, Sax.] ſeaſoned with ſalt. 

. Corner Berry, or CoRNE'LIAN Cherry [ cornowiller, Fr. corniuolo, It.] 
the fruit of the cornel-tree. The flower-cup conſiſts of four ſmall rigid 
leaves expanded in a form of a. croſs, from the centre of which are 

roduced many ſmall yellowiſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by fruit 

mewhat like an olive, containing a hard ſtone. The fpecies are 
ten, of which the carnelian cherry or male cornel-tree is very common, 
being. propagated for its fruit, which is preſerved to make- tarts : it 
is alſo uſed in medicine as an aſtringent and cooler. There is alſo 
an officinal preparation of this fruit, called rb de cbrnus. Dogbe 
or gatten-tree is very common in hedges, and the fruit is often fold for 
buckthorn: berries, but in this fruit is only one ſtone, and in the buck- 
thorn four. The ſaffafras ſort is a native of Ameriea, and its root is 
much uſed in England to make a tea. Moſt of the other ſorts are 
brought from America, except the dwarf honeyſuckle, which grows 
wild on the high mountains in the northern countries, but with diffi- 
culty preſerved in gardens. Miller. 

.  CoangL, or CORNEL-TREE | conewiller, Fr. corniusls, It.] the tree 
bearing the cornel- berry. The corne/-tree beareth the fruit commonly 
called the cornel or the cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the 
tree as the cornelian ſtone, the colour whereof it ſometimes repreſents. 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and conſervatory. 'The wood is du- 
rable and uſeful for wheel-work. Mortimer. 
| Cornt'Lian [cornaline, Fr. cornalina, It. cornellina, Sp. cornelina, 
Port. of carneolus, Lat. of caro, Lat. fleſh, 9. d. of a * ervhens or 
of cornus, the hawthorn, whoſe berries are red] a precious ſtone, of 
which rings and ſeals are made. See CarneLian, 

. Cornemv'ss [Fr. cornemuſe, It.] a kind of bagpipe, a muſical in- 
ſtrument uſed by ruſtics. 

Co'rNEoL, the cornelian ſtone. 

Co'xngous [carneus, Lat.] horny, of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. 
. Co'xner [corner, C. Brit. corniere, O. Fr.] 1. An angle, a place 
where two walls or lines would interſe& each other, if drawn beyond 

the point where they meet. 2. A ſecret or remote place. This thing 
was not done in a corner. Ads. The inhabitants in every corner of 
the iſland. Davies. 3. The extremities, the utmoſt limit or boundary. 
E turn'd and try'd each corner of my bed. Dryden, | 

CoRNER-STONE [of corner and fone] the ſtone that unites the two 
walls at the corner, the principal ſtone for union and ſtrength. See 
you yon' corn o'th* capitol, yond' corner-flone, Shakeſpeare. 

..Cornsr Teeth [of a horſ:] are the 4 teeth which are placed between 
the midding teeth and the tuſhes; being 2 above and 2 below on 
_ _ the jaw, which put forth when a horſe is four years and a 

old. | | 124.5 

1 [of corner and wiſe] by way of corners, diago- 

nally. e me 3 
CarntrT [Fr. Cornetto, It. corneta, Sp. of cormu, Lat. a horn] 1. 


A kind of muſical inſtrument made of a horn, blown by the mouth; 


uſed anciently in war, probably by the cavalry. Iſrael play d on pfal- 
teries, on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Samuel. Wind inſtruments re- 


quire a forcible breath, as trumpets, cornets. Bacon. 2. A 1 
em. 


or troop of horſe: perhaps as many as had a cornet belonging to t 
Now obſolete. A body of five cornets of horſe. —— Co a 

. Conner ſof paper] a piece or cap of paper wound about in the 
ſhape of a horn, ſuch as grocers, &ci wrap up ſmall quantities of wares 
Ia. Ry N e 5 


each flower, produce many diſtinct and horned {eed-pods or fig, 


his daughter Amalthea, who, as the poet's feign, was Jupiters0kt 


COR 


Corner fof cormet] i. Alinnen or laced head-dret, f, 
A ſcarf of black taffaty, anciently worn on the collar of fie, e 
doctors of law or phyſic. "10h 


Corntgr {of cornette, Fr. corner to, It. cornet, Su. of Ong 
cauſe in ancient times they wore garlands, or a name by Ee *. rollarium 
taffaty filk was called] he that bears the ſtandard or colour 0 1 "I 5 
of horſe, ſo called becauſe it was commonly made of that ſuf i vp BN premites 


ConxEr, an inſtrument uſed by farriers in letting horſes blood h I hay 


( 
CorxerT of @ Horſe, [among farriers] is the loweſt 14 1 
tern that runs round the coffin, wg 1s diſtinguiſhed dy the hol e 
joins and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farrier'; D;;;,, * RH | 
Corne'TTER [from cornet] one that blows the 2155 ka P 1 
trumpeters, cornetters. Hakewell. 15 + has 3 
CorneT1'No, I. a little cornet ; alſo an octave trumpet, cee hould 
Co'R NICE, or Co'gnisn {corniche, Fr. cornice, It. Crniza, &1 ES 110 aue 
the higheſt part of the entablature, or the uppermoſt ornament 1 ö oronA NI 
wainſcot. SE, ee. India, 
The cornice high, or the ca 
Blue metals crown'd. Pope. ron p- 
Cornice [with joy ners] an ornament ſet round the ons, 5 
room, Oc. : : : ; I the chore 
Cognice Ring [with gunners] is that ring of a piece of c ww 
that lies next the trunnion ring, or next from the muzzle ins PAN Lats. 1 
ward, | | | AWE 
Cornice [with architects] the creſt or —— works at they WAN % mac 
per end of a pillar, which differs according to the ſeveral order, * err, that i 
Architrave Cornics [in architecture] is that immediate) cuig ice the g 
dus to the architrave, the frize being retrenched. or dente 
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Coving CorNnice, one which has a great caſement or þolloy jg; 
commonly lathed and plaiſtered upon compaſs ſprocket or bra, 
Cantaliver Cox NIE, one that has cantalivers underneath i, 
Modilion Cornice, a cornice with modilions under it, 
Mutilated Cox nice, is one whole projecture is cut or internal 
to the right of the larmier, or reduced into a platband with a cu 
Co'tnicLE [cornu, Lat.] a little horn, Two black filma u 
tend into the long and ſhorter cornicle upon protruſion, Brow, 
Cogni'culaki1i Procęſſus, Lat. [in anatomy] the proceſs or lub 
of the ſhoulder-bone, reſembling the figure of a crow's-beik, 
Corn1'cuLaTE [corniculatus, Lat.] horned, or having hom, 
CornicuLaTE Plants [in botany] are ſuch, as after the dcn d 


as columbines, &c. and hence are called multifiliquos ; and com 
late flowers are ſuch hollow flowers, as have on their upper per: 
kind of ſpur or little horn. 7 ha 

Cox i' rie [cornificus, from cornu, a horn, and ais, Lat. to make 
cauſing or making horns. PERS | 

Corn1'GENOUS [ cornigenus, from cornu, a horn, and germ? Lt 
kind] of that kind that has horns. 

CoRNn1'GEROUS [ corniger, from cornu, A horn, and Zero, Lat, 5 


bear] wearing horns, horned. = | 
ORONARE , 


Corn1'caons, Fr. [in French heraldry] are the branches of lay * 4 
horns. EE do let the: 
be ordaine 


 CoRnoce'RASUM, Lat. a wild hard cherry. 


Cox No, a town of Auvergne in France, on the river Aller, + W could not 


bout nine miles weſt of Clermont. bo” _ 
Co'xnu Ammonis, an extraordinary kind of ſtone, which in wit $Z ue RI 
gar, juice of lemons, c. has a motion like that of an animal. 4% WE og e h 
Cox xu Cervi. 1. Hart's-horn 2. [ With chemilts] the mouth of 5 iS ones 
| en-, | 


an alembic or ſtill, 3 

Cox xu Uteri, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two ſides of the nau 
ſome brutes, as cows, harts, ſheep, goats. 

Corxuco'eia [i. e. the plentiful horn, or horn of plenty] . 
out of which (as the poets feign) proceeded all things thit on 
wiſhed for in abundance, by a privilege that Jupiter granted is nut, 
who they ſuppoſed to be the goat Amalthea. „ 

Some interpret the moral of the fable to be, a little terry un 
unlike a bull's. horn, exceeding fruitful, which king Ammon gait 
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See Bacchus. | | | 4 

Coxxucorix [in painting, &c,] is repreſented by the we! fe 
large horn, or a woman holding it, out of the wide end of which Wk 
flowers, fruits, &c, f 


Coxon AR 


Lat.] having horns. os ace of the 
x Counv'rs „ ſubſt. [cornard, Fr. cornuto, It. carmide, Sp. af ay parts of 85 
at. | a cuckold. | | ve 
15 CokxxurE ane, to beſtow horns, to cuckold him. 10 gz _ 2 
CoxnurTe [with chemiſts] a ſtill or luted mattraſs, warts «ned W Coronary 
ed neck covered with earth or loam an inch thick, to which b . The act o1 
a receiver, ſet in water, to draw ſpirits or oils out of wo, In, a ſcaffol, 
rals, and other things which require a ſtrong heat. it at a coro1 
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Co'xnwaLL, the moſt weſterly county of England, —＋ 2 
of duke to the prince of Wales. It ſends two mem 
liament. TH 3 

Co'x NY [carau, Lat.] 1. Strong or hard like horn, 

Up ſtood the cermy reed, 
Embattel'd in her field. Milton. 

2. [From tors, the grain] producing grain or corn. 


Careful to prepare Priv. 


Her ſtores; and bringing home the corny ur a thops See Coro n 
Co'roies, allowances from ſome monaſteries o * WE or e 
CokRODx. BI na ONET 
 Coro'pio Habendo, a writ for exacting a corrody out of it" 4 1 AN j1 
or religious houſe. allowance 


e e of man; e. Bec ok 
ink, and clothing in ancient times, dus the mal. ſc 
abbey or monaſtery, of which he was the founder, towards tenan6® 


COR 


| 14 See CoRRODY- 


1011 corollare, Fr. a us, corollario, It. corolarto, Sp. 
_ <0 corolla, Lat. 2 coronat pus] 1. The conclu- 
- A corollary ſeems to be a concluſion, whether following from 
” remiſes neceſſarily or not; as, a corollary to this preface, in 
I have done juſtice to others, 
2. wa I | 
ring a corollary, 
E Re than ny Shakeſpeare. | 
T,coav [with mathematicians ] is an uſeful conſequence 
n from ſomething that has been advanced before; as, a trian- 
at has z fides equal, has alſo 2 angles equal ; and this conſe- 
cee ſhould be vader that a triangle, all whoſe 3 ſides are equal, 
aso i les equal. 
E of af es Craft, comprehends all the eaſtern coaſt of the 
er India, bounded by Golconda on the north, the bay of Ben- 
or the caſt, Madura on the ſouth, and Biſnagar on the welt. 
ion [uns, Heb.] a Jewiſh, liquid meaſure, containing about 
Alons, 5 pints, and 7 ſol. inch, It is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
de chomer, and contains 10 baths or ephahs. | 
BP, :o x4, a crown; a circle appearing about the ſun or moon, 
F alle . Lat. | | 
5 11 or the flat Crown [in architecture] a member in a : Do- 
ate, made by ſo extraordinary an enlargement of the drip or 
er, that it hath fix times more breadth than the projecture. In a 
ee the gola or cymatium of the corona, the r the modil- 
or dentelli, make a noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 


q ator, | , ; g 
orca Borealis, Lat. [with aſtronomers] a northern conſtellation 
ing of about 20 ſtars. ; 

ron Meridionalis [with aſtronomers] a ſouthern conſtellation of 


tars. 7 | 
WE ozoxa [on globes] this is faid to be Ariadne's crown, which Bac- 
placed among the ſtars, when the gods celebrated his marriage in 
land Dia. For the new bride was crowned with this firſt, hav- 
een preſented by the hours and Venus. It was the work of Vul- 
made of moſt fine gold, and jewels of India: This crown has 
rs in the circuit, of which 3 are bright, placed at the ſerpent's 
near the bears. . 


*% 


, F oN AL, ſubſt. [corona, Lat.] a crown, a.garland. Crown the 


„Bacchus with a coronal. Sper/er. 
eo, 2%. belonging to the top of the head; as, coronal 


- "be 2 


the teeth of two combs were compacted cloſe into one another, 
reaches from one bone of the temples to another. A round tu- 
e between the ſagittal and corona ſuture. Wiſeman. 

EEoronarl, belonging to a crown. | 

oro“, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the coronal bone or forehead- 


E&0RoNARE Filios. The ancient villains were forbidden coronare filios, 
BS to let their ſons receive the firſt preparatory tonſure, or to begin 
ee ordained prieſts, becauſe that ve hen they were freemen, 
could not any longer be claimed by their lords, as ſervants and 
rage. . | 
0n0n4a'r1a Yo/a [with anatomiſts] thoſe veins and arteries which 
ond the heart to zcuriſb it; or the two branches which the great 
ry ſpreads over the outſide of the heart, for its ſupply, with von- 
ent, as contradifiinguiſbed from what blood, the muſcular contrac- 
Pof the heart ſends forth the ſame great artery, and diftri- 
brougbont the body. See Boerhaw. Oeconom. animal. tabulis zrE15s 
Wat. Ed. London. | | 
0ORONARY [coronarius, Lat.] relating to a crown. ſeated on the 
of the head like a crown. The bafiliſk was differenced from 
er ſerpents, by advancing his head, and ſome white marks or co- 
pry ſpots upon the crown. Brown. | 
ORONARY Arteries [in anatomy] are two arteries ſpringing out of 
We aorta e're it leaves the pericardium, and ſerving to carry the blood 
the ſubſtance of the heart, The blood conveyed to the heart by 
coronary arteries. Bentley. 
KOoRONARY Garden, a flower garden. 
Pomachic CORONARY [in anatomy] is a vein inſerted into the trunk 
[the ſplenic vein, which uniting with the meſentery, forms the vena 
Ke, : 4 

Coronary Vein [in anatomy] a vein diffuſed over the exterior 
ace of the heart ; it is formed from ſeveral branches ariſing from 
parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whether it 
Weys the remains of the blood brought out of the coronary ar- 
s 


Co now AT io I Fr. coronaxione, It. coronacidn, Sp. of coronatio, Lat.] 

The act or ſolemnity of crowning a king. A ſcaffold of execu- 
M, a of coronation. Sidney. 2. The pomp or aſſembly pre- 
ys a Coronation. See coronations riſe on ev'ry green. Pope. 

ORONATO'RE er Ae Lat. [in law Ja writ directed to the ſheriff, 
all together the freeholders of the cauntry-to chooſe a new coro- 
[6 ad to certify him in Chancery, 6c, A . 
ie [in anatomy] an acute proceſs of the lower jaw in the 
m of a be. | A a: 
corono la, the muſk-roſe, or canker- roſe, that flowers in au- 


Cononpn [of corona, Lat. a oy 
1 „Lat. a crown, ſo called, becauſe he makes 
Aulition into the caſual and unnatural death of perſons in the king's 

ze] an officer who, 


it nely deaths, 


N ER [of the ' , an officer has . iſdlicti Nr 
Why or compaſs of 2 3 : _ 
baplet, 9 It. a little crown, dimin. of corona] a little 
Morned w; th 2 crown worn by the nobility. A duke's coronet is 
auh inde wherry leaves; that of a marquis, has leaves with 
; of an earl, raiſes the pearls above the leaves; 


ſurrounded with pearls only ; that of a baron, 


of a viſcount, is 
V four pearks. 


; e of any one of his ſervants, on whom he thought fit to befiow : 


1 owe ſomewhat to myſelf. 


re [in anatomy] a cleft in the head made like a comb, and joins , 


-up for battle. 


COR 

Cokobgr of a horſe. See Cok ET. V 

Coro'Nnts - architecture] the cornice or top ornament of a pilla? 
or other r of a building. 

Corono'pus [xweowong;, Gr.] the herb buck's-horn, dog's-tooth; 
or ſwine-creſles. | a 

Cox onA Cawernaſa Penis [with anatomiſts] are two ſpongious bo- 
dies, which compoſe the ſubſtance of the hard. They ariſe with two 
diſtinct originals from the lower ſide of the os pubis, or ſhare bone: 
and are joined one to the other by a ſeptum intermedium, which, the 
nearer it approaches to the glands, grows the leſſer. Lat. N. B. The 
clitoris in women is of much the ſame ſtructure. Kills Anatomy. 

CoryoRa Glandulaſa [Lat. with anatomiſts] are two glandules or 
kernels, which lie under the ſeminal bladders, near to the common 
paſſage of the ſemen and urine. Their uſe is to lubricate and make 
them ſlippery, and afford a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter, 

Cox ORA Oliwaria [in anatomy] two prominences, one on each 
ſide the corpora pyramidalia. Lat. 

Corrora Pyramidalia [in anatomy] two prominences in the cere- 
bellum, about an inch in length. Lat. 

CoryroRa Striata [in anatomy] protuberances upon the crura me- 
dullz oblongatæ. Lat. | 

Co'rrorar, [Sp. carporel, Fr. corporate, It. of corporalis, from cor- 
poris, gen. of corpus, Lat, the body} 1. Of or pertaining to the body, 
bodily. Indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil. Shazeſprare. 2. Ma- 
terial; oppoſed to ſpiritual. [in the Lare language, when body is 
uſed philoſophically, in oppoſition to ſpirit, the word corporeal is uſed; 
as, a corporeal being; but otherwiſe corporal. Corporeal is having 4 
body, corporal relating to the body; this diſtinction ſeems not ancient. 
Fohnſon.) Corporal nutriments. Milton. 8 . 

Cox rox AL [Sp. corporale, It. corrupted from caporal, Fr.] an in- 
ferior officer of a company of foot ſoldiers, Who places and relieves 
ſentinels, Ec. 

Co'rPoRaL of à Ship, an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to look to all 
the ſmall ſhot and arms, to keep them clean, with due proportions of 
match, &c. and to exerciſe the muſketeers on ſhip-board ; he ſets the 
watches and relieves them. | 

Co“ R POR AL Oath, a ſolemn oath before a magiſtate is fo termed, 
becauſe the perſon is obliged to lay his hand upon the bible, 

Would on their corp'ra/ oath alledge, 
J kiſs'd a hen behind the hedge. Prior's Turtle and Sparrow. 

CorPoRa'LE [It. corporal, Fr. and Sp. in the church of Rome] a 
communion-cloth, a ſquare piece of linen, on which the chalice and 
hoſt are placed by the prieſt, who officiates at mals. | 

CorPoRa'LiTY, or Co'RPORALNESS [ corporalitas, Lat. corporal] 
bodilineſs, bodily ſubſtance, the quality of having a body. If this 
light have any corporality, then of all other the moſt ſubtile and pure. 
Raleigh. 

Co'rPORATENESs, or Co'rPoRtEALNEss [from corporate] the ſtate 
of a body corporate ; a community. 

Co'sPoRaLLY [from corporal] bodily. Brown uſes it. | 

Co'RPoRaTE [from corpus, Lat.] united into one body; as, a body 
corporate, i. e. the community of the inhabitants of a town, a com- 
pany of tradefmen, &c. enabled to act in legal proceſſes as an indivi- 
dual. A joint and corporate voice. Shakeſpeare. 

CorPoRa'Tion in common law] a company of men united and 
Joined together in one fellowſhip, of which, one is the head officer, 
or more, and the reſt members, having a charter from the king, em- 
powering them to have a common ſeal, and to be able by their com- 
mon conſent to grant or receive in law any thing within the compaſs 
of their charter, even as one man may do by law all things that by 
law he is not forbidden, and bindeth the ſucceſſors as a ſingle man 
binds his executor or heir. Angels are linked into a kind of corpora- 
tion amonſt themſelves. Hooker. | | | 

CORPORATION Spiritual; and of dead Perſons in Law, was a cor- 
poration eſtabliſhed by the king and pope, conſiſting of an abbot and 
convent.. 7 

CORPORATION Spiritual, and of able Perſons in Law, is where it 
conſiſts of a dean and chapter, a maſter of a college or hoſpital. 

CoRPORATION Temporal, by the King, is where there is a maycr 
and commonalty. 

CoRPORATION Temporal, by the common law, is the parliament, 
which conſiſts of the king, the head, with the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commons, the body). 

Co'RPORATURE [corporatura, It. and Lat. from corpus] 1. The form, 
— _ conſtitution of the body. 2. The ſtate of a being that is em- 

ted, 

CorPo'rEAL, or Coxro R EOS [corporel, Fr. corporeo, Tt. corporeus, 
Lat.] that is of or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance, not immaterial ; 
as, corporeal ſabſtances. Milton. Corforeal ſenſe. Tillotſon. 2. 
oo uſes it inaccurately for corporal. A corporeal falſe ſtep. 

doit. | 

CorPoRE'ITY [from corporeus, Lat. with ſchoolmen] the quality 


* 


of that which is corporeal, the nature of a body; or being of fuch or 


ſuch a ſubſtance, bodilineſs. The one attributes corporiety to God, the 
other, ſhape. Stilling fleet. | 
. [from corporify] the act of making into 2 

Ye | — 

CorroriFicaTion [with chemiſts] the operation of recovering 
ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt nearly the ſame with that they 
had before their ſpiritualization, | | 
To Corro'r1Fy [from corpus, Lat.) to embody, to form into body. 
The ſpirit of the world corporified. Boyle. 

Corys [with architects] a term fignifying any that projects or 
advances beyond the naked of a wall, and which ſerves as a ground 
for ſome decoration. | 7 : 

Cores, or Coxrsę {corpus, Lat.] 1. A dead body or carcaſe. The 
corps of thy dead fon. Addiſon. 2. A body; in contempt. 

This man, this vaſt unhide-bound corps, Milton. 

3- [In military affairs} a body of forces; as, 

CorPs de Batail [military term] the main body of an army drawn 
Fr. 2 

Cox rs de Garde [military term] ſoldiers entruſted with the guard of 
a poſt, under the command of one or more officers. Fr. 8 | 
| WORPS 


COR 
Corps Politic, are biſhops, deans, parſons of churches, and ſuch 
Eke, who have ſucceſſion in one perſon only. 
Co' ru ENSFE, Co'kPULENCY, or Co'RPULENTNEss [corpulence, Fr. 
corpulenxa, It. cor pulencia, = of corpulentia, Lat.] 1. Bigneſs, bulkineſs, 
neſs, or groſſneſs of body, fulneſs of fleſh, cumberſom, unweildineſs. 
And — corpulence. Donne. 2. Thickneſs, groſſneſs of mat- 
ter. The heavineſs and corpulency of water. Ray. ; 
Co'RPULENT {corpulente, Fr. corpulento, It. and Sp. of corpulentus, 
Lat.] big-bodied, fat, groſs, fleſhy. We ſay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when 
there is much neripliralis and circuit of words; and when with more 
than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. Ben Fohnſon. © 
& Co'revs, the bulk or material part of animals, vegetables, &c. 
at. | 
| Coryvs cum Cauſa _ in law] a writ iſſuing out of the Chancery 
to remove both the body and the record, relating to the cauſe of any 
man lying in execution upon a judgment for debt, into the King's- 
Bench, and there to lie till he has ſatisfied the debt. 
-. CorPvus Callaſum [Lat. in anatomy] the upper part or covering of a 


ſpace made by the joining together of the left and right ſide of the in- 


ward ſubſtance of the brain. a | 

Coryvs Chriſti [ Lat. i. e. the body of Chriſt] a college in Oxford 

fo named, built by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
- Corpus Lg Day, a feſtival appointed in honour of the holy ſa- 
crament of the Lord's ſupper. | . 
Co'RPUSc TES * cor puſcoli, It. of corpuſculi, Lat. with natural 
philoſophers] thoſe minute parts or particles, or phyſical atoms of a 
body, by which is not meant the elementary parts, nor thoſe princi- 
ples, which chemiſts call hypoſtatica ; but ſuch particles, whether of 
a ſimple or compounded nature, the parts of which will not be diſ- 
ſolved, disjoined or diflipated by ordinary degrees of heat. Little frag- 
ments, little corpu/c/es, that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bodies. 
Watts. 5 
- Corev'scuLaR, adj. [corpuſeulaire, Fr. from corpuſculum, Lat. ] be- 
longing to corpuſcles or atoms. | | 
Corev'scuLaR, or CorPuscuLa'Rtan Philoſophy, a method of 
philoſophizing, that claims the greateſt antiquity, which attempts to 
explain things, and give an account of the phænomena and appear- 
ances of nature, by the figure, ſituation, motion, reſt, &c. of the 
corpuſcles or very ſmall particles of matter, according to the principles 
of the philoſophers, Leucippus, Epicurus, Democritus, c. Corpuſ- 
elarian, or mechanical principles. Boyle. The mechanical, or cor- 
puſcular philoſophy. Bentley. e Ut fa) | 

CorRPUSCULARIAN, ſubſt. one who holds the 
The modern corpuſcularians. Bentley. f 
| CorPpvuscula'rITY [of corpuſculum, Lat.] corpuſcular quality. 
Cox [Ni, Heb.] a meaſure containing two quarts. 

Co“ RRAcLER. See CoRACLE. : 

To Co'RRADE [corrado, from con, and rado, Lat. to raſp or gnaw] to 
rub off; to ſcrape or rake together. | 

Cox RA DTA“ TIoN [from con, and radius, Lat. a ray] a conjunction 
of rays in one point. Bacon uſes it. : 

Corra'co, the herb corage or bugloſs. Lat. 

To Cox RECHT [corriger, Fr. corriggere, It. corregir, Sp. and Port. 
of correftum, ſup. of corrigo, Lat.] 1. To amend or mend the faults 
in writings or life, to reclaim or reform. Corre&#ing nature. Dryden, 
J corrected, becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to write. 
Pope. 2. To diſcipline, to chaſtile or puniſh. A nod only, ought to 
rorrect children: Locke. 3. To temper or allay, to obviate the qua. 
lities of one ingredient, by the admixture of fome other, or by any 
method of preparing them. Water's quality of relaxing may be cor- 
feed by boiling it. Arbuthnot. 4. To remark faults, 

To Correcr the Magnificat. Lat. Nodum in ſcirpo quærere. Ter. 
and Plaut. (To ſeek a knot in a bullruſh) or to be hunting after diffi- 
culties where there are none. The Germans ſay: Eine 1aus in der 
peck-ballic ſuchen. (To ſeek a louſe in a barrel of pitch.) 

| Copnec'r, adj. corretto, It. correctus, Lat.] being without faults, 
finiſhed with exactneſs. The moſt correct editions. Felton. 

Corre'cT1o [Lat. with rhetoricians] is a figure, when the orator 
unſays what he has already ſaid, and ſays ſomething more fit in the 
ſtead of it. The ſame as epanorthoſis, 

CorRE'CT1ON [ Fr. correzzione, It. correcion, Sp. of corredia, Lat.] 
1. The act of correcting, amending, amendment, alteration to a bet- 
ter ſtate. To deſerve correfiom. Dryden. 2. Puniſhment, reproof, 
diſcipline, chaſtiſement. Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. That which is ſubſtituted in the ſtead of ſomething 
wrong. Corrections or improvements adjoined. Watts. 4. Animad- 
verſion. The correction of future diſcovery. Brown. ; 

CoRRECT10N [in pharmacy] is the adding ſalt or ſome other thing 
to a medicine to quicken it, or to mend it, or make it better, that 
ſome of the ingredients may not be injurious. - 35 | 

Do not add | 
Corrections, but, as chemiſts, purge the bad. Donne. 

Corre'cTIONER [from correction. This ſeems to be the meaning 
in Shakeſpeare. Jonſon] one that has been in the houſe of correction, 
a jail bird, I will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you blue bottle 
rogue! you filthy, famiſh'd correctioner. Shakeſpeare. 

CoRRE'CTIVE, adj, [ corre&if, Fr. correttivo, It.] ſerving to correct, 
allay, or temper bad qualities in any thing. Mulberries are correctiue 
of the bilious alcali. Arbuthnot. 

CorrecrTive, ſabſt. 1. That which has the 
any thing amiſs. The hair, wool, feathers, an 
mals of prey ſwallow, are a neceſſary corrective. Ray. 
With certain corre&ives and exceptions. Hale. 

Corre'cTives {in pharmacy] medicines adminiſtred with others, 
to correct ſome bad quality in them. | 
... CoxRE'cTLY [from correct] accurately, without faults; as, to 
ſpeak properly and correly. Locke. 

Lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctiy cold, and regularly low. Pope | 
:  Corng'cTwess [of corre} the quality of being correct, accuracy. 
There remains nothing but a dull corre2neſs ; a piece without any con- 
ſiderable fault, but with few beauties. Dryden. | 

Corrr'cTor [correeur, Fr. correttore, It. correfor, Sp. and Lat.] 

one who corrects or amends any thing by puniſhment or reprehenſion, 


eorpuſcular principles. 


9 of obviatin 8 
ſcales, which ani- 


2. Reſtriction. 


C OR 


Rather correctors than practiſers of religion. Spray, 


rector of abuſes. Swift. FE Reformer 0t 0 3 
9 2 * 4. 
- Connr'cror [of a printing houſe] a perſon of has 54050 
reads over the proofs from the com poſitor, and marks th ty, . Bri 
order to their being corrected before the ſheet be wrougbt * emmy | s 
 Conrecror [in medicine] ſuch an ingredient in = PETS er than 
guards againſt or abates the force of another; as, the 8 Pe, ir chapl: 
prevent the grievous vellications of reſinous purges, b 33 WT Conno's 
particles, and preventing their adheſion to the inteflina 1Wdigg th, WE Corrs! 
Quincy. menü lableneſ 
CoRRECToR [of the ſtaple] an officer of the ſtaple, wh BE Conro's! 
the bargains of the merchants made there. ' WW Corro's 
Correcro'kium [Lat. in the medicinal art] any thing thy roſive me 
to correct or improve medicines. * Cossos! 
To Co'sRELATE (of con and relatus, Lat.] to have a _—_— Lies by c 
tion, as wife and huſband. __ Wolution c 
Co'RRELATE, ſubſt. one that ſtands in the oppoſite relation. moſt who! 
ther and ſon are correlates. South uſes it. 1 ry 
CokkELLATTVE, adj. [Fr. correlativi, It. correlating, 8. . Woyed have 
relativa, Lat.] having a mutual relation one to another . thu ] 8 AE CorR0's! 
and ſon, huſband and wife, are by logicians ſaid to be bes %%, Lat. 
South uſes it. e "ela Wenſtruums, 
CoRRE'LATIVENESS [of correlative] the ſtate of having aw. or fret. 
relation one to another, | > "Ig WE Corros! 
Corre'eTI1o [in grammar] the ſame as ſyllepſis. Ja. Bay, as th 
CoRRE'PT1ON | correptio, from correptum, ſup. of corri pio, of q Ig or vez 
ratio, Lat. to ſnatch] a rebuking or checking; reproof e waa 
our detraction into admonition and fraternal correption. Cn cCosno-s 
the Ne. " corroſive. 
To Conn EsPo'ND [correſpondre, Fr. corriſpondere, It, emf, oon. , 
Sp. and Port. of con and reſpondeo, Lat. to aniwer] 1, T9 wer ks 
_ to ſuit, to fit ; having cb, or to. Words correſond j ks pon). Ne 
ideas we have. Locke. 2. Io keep up a commerce or inteuem NR 1 
another by mutual letters; as, he correſponded with his matter We Co kRve 
| CorresPpo'NDENCE, or CoRRESPO'NDENCY [correſpondenc,F: f. „ 
riſpondenza, It. corriſpondencia, Sp.] 1. A holding a mimi wy Wo 
gence, commerce, and familiarity with; having «it, L brows v 
correſpondencies they had uſed. King Charles. | oer 
The villains hold a corre pondence „ old 
With the enemy. Denham. , fea 
2. Anſwering, fitting, and agreeing, of the proportion of ore th 4 rp 
with another; mutual relation or adaptation. (Cen, M 1 7 
relations to one another. Locke. 3. Interchange of end y dE 7 5 
or civilities. Military perſons, aſſured and well reuied ch b ne 
alſo correſpondence with the other great men. Bacon. ea T, 5 2 wa : 
CorRrEsPo'NDENT, adj. [correſpendant, Fr. cori pin kt, I. . ., ” 
T” : mo 12 Dp. Corrupt: 
reſpondiente, Sp. correſpondente, Port.) agreeable, ſuitable, Adin Peak] 1. 
correſpondent or repugnant unto the law. Hooker. ; | ; file 5 
 CorREsPONDENT, ſ#b/t. one who holds a correſpondence wit n- te. * 
other, either perſonal or at a diſtance by letters; as in trade, wi ANN hs Pods 
two perſons have intercourſe by letters, they are ſaid to be cue To Cox s 
dents. Letters from and to all his correſpondents at home and avi, enſion of: 
Denham. | To Corru _ 
CoRREsSPO NDENTNESS [from correſpondent] the quality of bear ich wicked 
ſuitable. ww 
g : „ a orrupt in tl 
CorresPo'nsIve {from correſpond] anſwerable, adapted t a corrupt jur 
thing. WE Corrv'e 


Six gates i' th' city with maſly ſtaples, 
And correſponfive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sperre up the ſons of Troy. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'trIDor [Fr. in architecture] a gallery or long iſle od: 
building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance from each otter 
CorRipor [in fortification] a ſort of gallery, or the core! way h. 
ing round about the whole compaſs of the fortification of a place 
tween the outſide of the moat and palliſadoes. wy 
Co'RRiciBLE [Fr. corriggibile It. corregible, Sp. of cori 
from corrigo, Lat. to correct] 1. That which may be corrected (t 


Wp"ity or puri 
I CORRUPT 
poſſibility tc 
ble. 

W CORRUPT) 
Wl:neſs to be 
& CORRUPT 
elf, the pri 
| CorRUP? 
Wiroyed by f 


amended. 2. Puniſhable, being a proper object of correction M. Cox v'y 
judged corrigible for ſuch ee be langnage, Horvel. 3. f. 1. Subject 
1 the power to correct. The power and corrigible author). Grate 2 by 
ſpeare. 5 der. 2. 
CoxxT'vAL, ſabſti. [corrivalis, Lat.] a competitor either i by = Coxxv'e 
buſineſs, or one who courts the ſame miſtreſs, or makes ful for be Ftiated, | 
ſame buſineſs. The Geraldines and Butlers, both adverſans and ar The 
rivals one againſt the other. Spen/er. - Is to 
CoRR1'vaLlITY, rivalſhip. | Corrv'e 
ConRi'valky [of corrival] competition. | $ Corgu'p' 
Corro'BORANT [corroborans, Lat.] having the powe! * vas corrupt: 
flrength. Bracelets, refrigerant, corroborant, and apeſiemt. a Coxru'e 
CorRoBoRA'NTIA [with phyſicians] medicines which lenz I, The ad 
and comfort the parts, Lat. „ öh. vickedneſs, 
To Cox RO BORA TER [corroborer, Fr, corroborart, It. corte ? f | Addiſon, 2. 
of corroboratum, Lat. ſup. of corroboro, from con and roborty 116 o 
rober, ſtrength] 1. To ſtrengthen a feeble or weak part. 42 And 
rated his judgment. Wetton. The nerves of the body ate c 1 Mix 
Watts. 2. To confirm or make good an evidence or . o ul 3 The mes 
CoRRO'BORATE, 3 for corroborated, eſtabliſhed. tom, Jan mine honou 
ing to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cu engl Ommon in 
CorroBORA'TION [corroberazione, It. of Lat] the ® gh book. 5 
ening or confirming; act of giving a new force, additions Corrup! 
A bull for the better corroboration of the marriage. — len Ve, 
CorRo'BoRATIVE, adj. [corroboratif, Fr. corroborali% © Congup: 
thening, having the power of adding ſtrength. H. Candi 5 17 mod 
Corro'BokaTIVE, ſubP. that which increaſes ſtrength. ak it for a 
tives of an aſtringent faculty. Wiſeman. 9 to un d f ORRUP! 
To Corro'ps [corroder, Fr. corrodere, It and Lat.] ines the 0 the bloc 
fret, to eat away by degrees. Aquafortis corroding co 50, nay » Where 
colour to verdigreaſe. Boyle. both h 
Wich corroding juices as he went, we canno 
2 patlage 8 the living rack he rent. Dryden. | when, 
nceſſant gall, „ waradiſe «UP 
Corroding ev ry thought, and blaſting all love? Page — = 


wer of coin en. 


Corro'venr [corrodens, Lat.] having the po 


COR 
CortoDE'NTIA, medicines that eat away or confume proud fleſh. 
asp rau [from corrode] poſſible to be corroded, or conſumed 
| t. 35 | 
=” Tom 5 Lat. ] a defalcation from a ſalary for ſome 
. - run the primary intention. Ordered corrodies and penſions to 
Sir chaplains and ſervants out of churches. Ayliſte. 
N Cosxc's 1a LE, that may be corroded by ee os 
A Corrosp1L1TY, or CORRO SLBLENESS in chemiſtry ] y 
ladleneſs to be corroded by ſome menſtruum. 5 
cCosxc's102 [corrofio, from corrodo, Lat.] gnawing, 6 ing: 8 
Corxo's1o [in medicine] an eating away by any ſalt humour 
; : , E. . o . 
* 1 corroſione, It. with chemiſts] a diſſolution of mixt 
Lies by corroſive menſtruums. Corrofion is A particular N of 
Elution of bodies, either by an acid or ſaline menſtruum. It is 
oſt wholly deſigned for the reſolution of bodies moſt ſtrongly com- 
WE cd, as bones and metals: fo that the the menſtruums here 1m- 
oyed have a conſiderable movement or force. Quincy. 
WE Corno'sive, adj. [corrofif, Fr. corrofivo, It. of corroſrous, from 
ed, Lat.] 1. Having a gnawing quality, ſuch as ſome liquors, called 
oſtruums, have, of diffolving bodies. 2. Having the quality to 
or fret. The accent is differently placed. | 
W Corrosrve, ſub. 1. That which has the quality of waſting a thing 
Way, as the fleſh of an ulcer. 2. That which has the power of fret- 
Wo or vexing. Unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds, they are grievous 
Voves. Hooker. ; ; 
W Corro'srveLy [of corrofie] 1. With corroſion, in the manner of 
cCorroſive. 
rroſion. ä 55 „„ 
SE Corro's1vexess [from corroſive] the quality of corroding, acri- 
ony. No heat nor corro/fivencs. Boyle. 
WE Corrxvpa, the herb wild ſperage. Lat. | 2 
BF Co'xxucant [corrugens, Lat.] wrinkling, contracting into corru- 
ions. N 


4 


e brows when one frowns. 


. Cold and dryneſs contract and corrugate. Bacon. 
Co' xx VAT ED, fret. and part. [of corrugatus, Lat. | wrinkled, 

EE Corxuca'TioON, the act of contracting. wrinkling, or drawing into 
innkles, the ſtate of being wrinkled. Corrugation or violent agita- 
n of fibres. Flyer. | 
" WEE Conxruoa'ror Supercilii [Lat. with anatomiſts] a muſcle which 
: es to wrinkle or draw up the eye-brow. 


. corruptum, ſup. of corrumpo, of con and rumpo, Lat. to burſt or 
Peak] 1. To mar or ſpoil, to deſtroy or waſte. 2. To debauch or 
fle. 3. To infect or taint, to turn from a ſound to a putreſcent 
te. 4. To prevent or bribe. 5. To deprave. Not to be corrupted 
dhe ſhame. Þ e. 
10 Corrvyr, verb neut. to become rotten, to putrify. The pro- 
enſion of air or water to corrupt or putrify. Bacon. x 
WE Corruyr [corrotto, It. corrupto Sp. of corruptus, Lat.] 1. Tainted 
ich wickedneſs, vicious. Corrupt and tainted indefire. Shakeſpeare. 
rrrupt in their morals. South. 2. Bribed, part. for corrupted; as, 
corrupt jury or aſſembly. | | 
WE Corrv'erer [from corrupt] he that vitiates, he that leſſens inte- 
iy or purity. Great corripters of chriſtianity. Addiſon. 
6 CoRRUPTIBILITY [corruptibilite, Fr. corruptibilita, It.] aptneſs or 
bility to be corrupted, or the ſtate of that which is corrup- 
able. 
= CORRUPTIBILITY, or CoRRU'PTIBLENESsS [in metaphyſics] a lia- 
Wleneſs to be corrupted, a power not to be. . 
| CoRRUPTIBILITY from within, is when a thing contains within it- 
elf, the principles of its own deſtruction. | 
| CoRRUPTIBILITY from without, is when a thing is liable to be de- 
Wiroyed by ſome external principle. . 
| CorRu'PTIBLE [Fr. and Sp. corrottibile, It. of. corruptibilis, Lat.] 
1. Subject or liable to corruption, or that may be corrupted or de- 
firoyed by natural decay, not violently. Our corruptible bodies. 
Hooker, 2. Liable or poſſible to be depraved or vitiated. 
CoxrRv'pTIBLY [from corruptible] ſo as to be corrupted or vi- 


tated, 
The life of all his blood 
Is touck'd corruptibly. Shakeſpeare. 

CoRRu'PTIBLENESS [from corruptible] corruptibility. | 

Cox gu“ TIC UL, a ſect who held that the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was corruptible. 

Coax Trio [Fr. corruzione, It. corrupcion, Sp. of corruptio, Lat.] 
i. The act of corrupting, marring, &c. of worals or manners, 
vickedneſs, loſs of integrity, The natural corruption of our tempers. 
Aalen. 2. The ſtate of growing rotten. 

To prevent, 

And eep the water from corruption free, 

Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. Blackmore. 
3 The means by which any thing is depraved or vitiated. To keep 
mine honour from corruption. Shakeſpeare. Four kinds of corruption 
8 in their language. Brerewood. 4. The ſophiſticating a 


cen vrrion [with ſurgeons] is the pus, or rotten matter of a 


CRgUPTION [in philoſophy] is the deſtruction of the form or 
Proper mode of exiſtence of any natural body, or at leaſt the ceſſation 
4 1t for a time. 

ORRUPTION "of Blood (in law] is an infection that happens 
46 blood, iſſue, and eſtate of a man attainted of treaſon = 
i Y, whereby he forfeits all to the king or other lord of the fee, 
he th he and his children are rendered ignoble ; and beſides, his 
Fa W be heir to him, or to any other anceſtor of whom he 

t have claimed by him. 

10 Mite PTIVE (corruttiwo, It.] apt to corrupt or vitiate. Carrying a 


qu 


It taſted ſomewhat correſively. 2. With the power of 


CorrucanT Muſcles [with anatomiſts] thoſe which help to knit 


© To Cox RATE [corruge, Lat.] to draw into wrinkles, to purſe - 


EE To Corrvu'er, verb act. [corrompre, Fr. corrompere, It. corromper, 


ary a 3 into the corruptive originals. Brown, Corruptide 


COR 


_ Cornv PTLEss [from corrupt] not liable to corruption, not decays 
ing. The borders with corrup7/e/s myrrh are wot Dryden. 

Corrv'PTLY [from corrupt] 1. Unjuſtly, vitiouſly, in a manner 
contrary to integrity or purity, We have dealt very corruptly againſt 
thee. Nehemiah. 2. Vitiouſly, with impropriety as to purity of lan- 
guage. We have corraptly contracted molt names. Camden, 

CorRU PTNEss [from corrupt] badneſs, naughtineſs, putreſcence. 

Coxs AIR ¶ Corſaire, Fr. corſare, It. caſſurio, Sp.] a robber by lea; 
a pirate, one who ſeizes merchant ſhips, eſpecially in the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, 

Corse [corpe, Fr.] 1. A body in general. Now obſolete. 

He was ſtrong and of ſo mighty cor/e, 
As ever wielded ſpear. Spenſer. 
2. A dead body, a carcaſe. In this ſenſe it is now uſed in poetry. 

A ſtream of coal-black blood forth guſhed from her ce. & ei er. 

Full in my fight, 
That I may view at leiſure the bloody corye; 
And count thoſe glorious wounds, Addiſon. 

Co'rsELET [Fr. corſeletta, It. coffelete, Sp.] armour tor a pike-man; 
to cover either his whole body, the trunk, or fore part of it. 

Some don'd a cuirace, ſome a corſet bright. Fairfax. 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ftrive to bore 
Their corflets. Dryden. 

CorsE-prE'stnT [in old records] a mortuary, an offering of the 
beſt beaſt, which did belong to a perſon deceaſed, anciently made to 
the pariſh prieſt. | | 

Co'rsICa, an iſland in the Mediterranean, about an hundred miles 
ſouth of Genoa, and ſubje& to that republic; tho' the natives have; 
for many years, been in arms to recover their liberties. 

Co'xsneD-BrEAD, ordeal bread, a piece of bread conſecrated by a 
prieſt, and eaten by our Saxon anceſtors, when they would clear them- 
ſelves of a crime they were charged with, wiſhing if they were guilty 
it might be their poiſon or laſt morſel. 

 Cors01'pes [x2c0udy;, Gr.] a certain ſtone reſembling in colour the 
whiteneſs of an old man's hair. 

Cortes, the lates, or the aſſembly of the ſtates in Madrid. 

CoRTEx, Lat. the bark or rind of a tree. 

Co'rTEX Peruvianus, Lat. the bark of Peru, the Jeſuit's bark. 

Cox Ex Winterianus, a kind of cinnamon firſt brought from the In- 
dies by one captain Winter. 

Co'rTiCaL [corticis, gen. of cortex, Lat. bark] barky, belonging 
to the rind or outer part. | 

Cortical Part of the Brain [with anatomiſts] the external glan- 
dular barky ſubſtince of the brain, full of turnings and windings on the 
outſide ; it is covered with a thin ſkin of an aſh and griſly colour. The 
uſe of it is thought to be to ſecrete the animal ſpirits, and many anato- 
miſts do there place the ſeat of memory and ſleep. 1 fay and /eep, as the 
cerebrum is ſuppoſed more ſuſceptible of compre{i:n than is the more 
compact frame of the cerebellum. See CEREBRUMu, and read there 
[inſtead of involuntary actions] woluntary motions. 

Co RTICATED [ corticatus, Lat. having the bark pulled off, having 
the ſkcinor any outer part taken off. A quadruped corticated and depi- 
lous, that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 

Cox Tics: [corticoſus, Lat.] full or thick of bark. 

Co'RTICousNEss, fulleſs of, or likeneſs to bark. 

CoRTo'Na, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, about 35 miles fouth- 
eaſt of Sienna. 

CoRTULa'rIuM, or CoRTA'RIUM barb. Lat. [old law records] a 
court or yard adjoining to a country farm. 

Co'kveTs, Cou'rveTs, or CorveTTo [in horſemanſhip] are leaps 
of an indifferent height, made by a horſe in raiſing firſt his two fo; e- 
legs in the air, and making the two hinder feet follow with an equal 
cadency, ſo that his haunches go down together, after the fore. feet 
have touched the earth in continual and regular reprizes. See Cur- 
VET. | 
Coru'xne, or Gro'yne, a port town of Gallicia, in Spain, ſituated 
on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, about 32 miles north of Compo- 
ſtelle. It is to this port that the Engliſh packet-boat always goes, in 
time of peace, 

Corus [n, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure of zo buthels: 

Corus, Lat. one of the winds: 

Corvu'scant [coruſco, It. coruſcans, Lat.] glittering by flaſhes, 
ſhining or lightening, flaſhing. | 

Corvusca'TIONS [corruſcazione, Tt. coruſcationes, of coraſco, Lat. ta 
lighten, &c.] flaſhes, quick vibrations of light, that may be cauſed by 
an exhalation ſpread under one cloud only, which by motion running 
downwards, is ſet on fire, and flaſheth much after the ſame manner as 
a torch newly put out, and yet ſmoaking, which is by ſome violence 
and ſudden motion again enkindled. Sulphureous ſteams abound in 
the bowels of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and ſometimes 
take fire with a ſudden coruſcation and exploſion. Newton, 

CorYBa'NTESs, prieſts of Rhea. Heſych. The prieſts of Cybele 
were Phrygians, and being moſt of them eunuchs, were therefore cal- 
led ſemiviri: Phryges their chief prieſt was called archi-gallus, who 
was likewiſe an eunuch. | 

They performed their ſolemnities with a furious noiſe of druins, 
trumpets, beating on braſs, and muſical inſtruments. | 

They were called Jupiter's life-guard ; becauſe they brought him 
up. For Titan the eldeſt ſon of Cœlus, having reſigned the kingdom 
to Saturn his younger brother, to hold the ſceptre or life, upon con- 
dition that he wou never ſuffer any male children to live, that the 
empire might, after his deceaſe, return to Titan's poſterity, Saturn was 
uſed to devour all his male children as ſoon as they were born; but his 
wife Cybele being brought to bed of twins, Jupiter and Juno, ſhe 
cauſed little Jupiter to be conveyed away and put into the hands of the 
Corybantes to be brought up, and let Saturn her huſband know of 
none but Juno. The Corybantes, to prevent the diſcovery of Jupiter 
by his crying, invented a new ſport, which was to leap and beat the 

round in a certain meaſure called daQyle : and holding in their hands 
ittle braſs bucklers, and in their dancing, when they met one another, 
they ſtruck on them in a certain order; the noiſe of which drowned - 
the crying of Jupiter, ſo that it could not be heard by Saturn. Poe- 


tical. 
4 F 


To Cox IBA NTIAT 


..C.DO.S. 
hicus, Lat.] pertaining to coſmography, or | 
2 world. 8 8 185 Srapny, or the genera deſcrip. 

CosMocGRA'PHICALLY ceſmographical] in 
to coſmography. The terrella or foe nod R la 
ſet out with circles of the globe. Brown. grab 

Cosmo'crapay [to/mographie, Fr. coſmografia, It. 
 grophia, Lat. xoopoygaÞ1e,' of xoopw®-, the world, and 

deſcribe] a deſcription of the viſible world, à ſcience Fo br 
frame of the univerſe, deſcribing the ſeveral parts of it ries Wn 
them according to their number, poſitions, motions, ma te 
gures, Oc. of which aſtronomy and geography are parts, tudes, 5 
 CosMogRaPHY is deſcribed iconologically by a woman 

in years, . between two globes, the celeſtial and t 

1 her right hand an aſtrolabe, and in her left 

dius. Her upper garment ſky- coloured ſown with ſtars, and he 

a mixture of brown and different greens. She is deſcribe * 
becauſe ſhe derives her pedigree from the creation; the un . 
ſhew her employment, and her garments, as well as the globes , 
ſhe participates both of heaven and earth. SK th 

CosMOLA'Bk [of z«0w@s, and Apuoaruw, Gr. to take 
thematical inſtrument for meaſuring diſtances both i 
on the earth, es | 

CosMo'LaTRY [of xogu-, the world or univerſe, and 2,7, (. 
worſhip] the worſhip of the world, or that kind of idolatry jy ul. 
the old pagans deiſied and worſhipped the ſeveral parts of the jy; 4 
To lay the foundation of infinite polytheiſm and coſmolatry. Cilum 

Cosmo'LoGy [ x00 wokoyrce, of X00 pa», and A-; a word or fret 
diſcourſe or treatiſe concerning the world. 

 Cosmo'METRY [Uri, of x., and Hg, Gr, 

the menſuration of the world by degrees and minutes. 

Cos uo roL ITE, or CosMoPO'LITAN [of xοαe., the worll, wi 
rodilns, Gr. a citizen] a citizen of the world, one who is at bone 
every place. | 

To Coss Dogs, i. e. to tie a ſtick or bone to their tails, Su, 

Co'ssacks, people inhabiting the banks of the rivers Neger 
Don, near the Black Sea. Their country is commonly called Linn: 
moſt part of which is ſubje& to Ruſſia. | | 

Co'ss E, or Co'ss ic; as, cof/ic numbers. This was the old ned 
the art of algebra, and is derived from co/a, It. for 7-5 or the ro. {7 
the Italians called algebra, regula rei & cenſus, i. e. the rule of the 
root and the ſquare. 

Co'sstT, a lamb, colt, calf, Ic. fallen and brought up by hard 
without the dam. | | 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful tcen, | 
I ſhall thee give yond' cofet for thy pain. Heye. 

Co'ss1c Numbers [with ſome algebraiſts] are the poyrrs of numbers, 
as the roots, the ſquare, the cube, Wc. b 

Co'ss1's, worms that lie between the body and the bark of trees. 

Cosr [koſte, Du. koſten, Ger. As this word is found in the mög 
Teutonic dialects, even in the Iſlandic, it is not probably derived 

us from the Latin cou//o, tho? it is not unlikely the Fr. ouſter conte 
from the Latin. John 1. Charge, expence. His daughter mait 
tained without his ce. Sidney. One penny coft. Shateſjeare. 2. Ihe 
Price of any thing. 3. Sumptuouſnets, luxury. 

Let foreign princes vainly boaſt, 

The rude effects of pride and ce, 

- Of vaſter fabrics, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 
4. Loſs, fine. What they had fondly wiſhed, proved afteryarcs b 
their ces over true. Knolles. | | 

It is good to learn at other men's Cosr. 

That is, to grow wiſe at the expence or by the experiences cf oth 
men's misfortunes, or ill managements. Very good advice, butt 
little regarded. Men are apt to put the evil day a far off, and to batt! 
heat that what has happened to others won't happen de them, 
The Italians ſay, as we: Felice chi impara a ſbeſa 4 alli. 

| It will not quit Cost. | 

That is, it will not anſwer the expence you are at about l. The 
French ſay : Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 

Cosr [in heraldry] is the fourth part of a bend, or half of a . 
ter. 

To Cosr, irreg. verb, pret. and part. co/# [ confter, cout?! Fr 1 
fare, It. co/iar, Sp. kofien, Du. and Ger. kolle, Dan. wn 
conflo, Lat.] to be purchaſed for or with a price. To bring the 40 

to extremity and then recover all, will require the art of a wit ® 
coft him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co'sra-R1'ca, a province of Mexico, 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the ſouth-weſt by 
Its chief town is New Carthage. : ke 

Cosr x, Lat. the ribs, or thoſe bones which with other bones eh 
the thorax or cheſt, being joined backwards with the verteb' * 
back, and forward with the cartilages or griſtles of the ſternum; ey 
are 12 in number on each ſide. _ cl. 

Vere Co'sTx, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſeven uppermoſt ribs, 1 
led, becauſe their cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus 0 
ſternum. 2 they 

Falſe Cos rx, are the five lowermoſt ribs, fo called, _ ter 
are ſhorter and ſofter, and are not joined to the extremity 0 

Many 


cos 


To Cox mA NTIATE [noguBaikan, Gr. corybantiatum, Lat.] to fleep 
with one's eyes open, or be troubled with viſions that one cannot 
ſleep. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech it means no more than to be, or ad like 
the corybantes, and from thoſe citations, which the learned author of 


the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Steph. &c. has produced, it ſhould 
{ſeem rather to allude to their avi/d, irregular, and furious kind of mo- 
tions, and ſo other lexicons explain it, Heſychius in particular makes 
it ſynonimous to /unacy. | 

Co'ryLvus, Lat. the hazel-tree. 

Cory'MB1a, Lat. climbing ivy. 5; ; 

Cox v MAT ED [corymbiatus, of corymbus, Lat.] ſet about with ber- 
ries. 

Cox vM “F EROus [corymbifer, of corymbus, a cluſter or top, and 
ere, Lat. to bear] that beareth berries like ivy; is applied to ſuch 
diſcoid plants, whoſe ſeeds are not downed ; as, the ſun- flower, chry- 
ſanthemus, corn-marigold, Ec. 

CorRyMB1r'FEROUS Plants = botany] ſuch as have a compoud or 
diſcous flower, but the ſeeds have no Goon flicking to them; as, cha- 
momile, daify, &c. 

Cory'mnus [xoyupC@:, Gr.] properly ſignifies the top of any 
thing. 8 

rin [with botaniſts) is the extremity of a ſtalk or branch, 
divided into ſeveral pedicles, in ſuch manner as to form a ſpherical fi- 
ure, as in the garden angelica ; or it is uſed to ſignify a com nded 

iſcous flower, the ſeeds of which are not pappous, or do not fly away 

in down, as corn-marigold, daiſies, &c. | 

Co xunus {in ancient botanic writers] was uſed for cluſters of 

ivy-berries. ND 1 

Coxymsus [with ſome botanic writers] is a name given to the top 
of the ſtalk of a plant, when it is ſo ſubdivided that it makes a round 
ſpherical figure, as the tops of onions, leeks, &c. 

Corxymavs [by others] is uſed for #mbel/a, which is the name for 
the top of ſuch plants whoſe branches and flowers ſpread round in the 
form of an umbrella worn by women. a 

Cox vH us [xogvPai®-, Gr.] the chief leader of the company or 
chorus in the ancient tragedy. 

Cox HE [xogvPy, Gr.] the very top of the head, where the hair 
turns. | 

Cox ZA [xcevie, Gr.] a defluxion of a ſharp humour into the 
1 noſtrils and lungs, a poſe, a rheum, or running at the 
noſe. 

Coscr'NOMANCY, or Cosk1'NoMANCY [x0@xwoparlta, Of xooxms, 
a ſieve, and uae, divination] divination by a ſieve, to find out per- 
fons unknown, and alſo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe who were 
known. The manner of performing it was as follows: The ſieve be- 
ing ſuſpended, the diviner rehearſed a formula of words, and taking it 
between two fingers only, repeated the name of the parties ſuſpected, 
and when at the mention of any name the heve turns, trembles or 
ſhakes, that perſon is ſuſpected, as guilty of the evil, concernin 
which the enquiry is made. 'The fieve was alſo ſometimes fulpended 
by a thread, or fixed to the points of a pair of ſhears, having room 
left to turn, and then the names of perſons ſuſpected were rehearſed. 
After this manner it is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England. It is a 
very ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus. 8 

Co-skcaxr [in mathematics] is the ſecant of an arc which is the 
complement of another to go degrees. 

To Cos Ex, to defraud, to cheat. See Cozen. 

Co'sENace [in law] a writ for the right heir againſt an intruder. 

CoSENAGE, the act of cheating, defrauding. 

Cosk'xza, the capital of the hither Calabria, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. Lat. 39® 15'N. Long. 16? 
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] an ancientny, 
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E. 
55 /ubF. in the feudal law] a prerogative which ſome 
lords of manors anciently had to lie and feaſt themſelves at their te- 
nants houſes. Cy/herings were viſitations and progreſſes made by the 
lord and his followers among his tenants; wherein he did eat them, 
as the Engliſh proverb is, out of houſe and home. Dawes. 

Co's1ER, . [ couſer,” O. Fr. to ſew] a botcher. Hanmer. Ye 
ſqueak out your cofier catches without any mitigation or remorſe of 
voice. Shakeſpeare. | 

Co'stn, or Cou'sEn [coufin, Fr. cugino, It. conſanguineus, Lat.] a 
kinſman or kinſwoman by blood or marriage. See Cousix. 

Co'sixk [in geometry] is the right ſine of an arc which is the com- 
plement of another to go degrees. 

CosME'TIC, adj. ¶ x οrͥis, of xoE⁶, Gr. to beautify] having the 
quality of improving beauty, beautifying. 

Cos ur Ic, ſub/t. coſmetics are medicaments that whiten and ſoften 

the ſkin, or in general any thing helping to promote the comelineſs or 
good appearance of the perſon who uſes it, as waſhes, waters, poma- 
tums, paſtes, &c. No better co/merics than a ſevere temperance and 
purity, modeſty and humility : no true beauty without the fignatures of 
theſe graces in the very countenance. Ray. 

Co'smICaL [rech- of xoop®r, Gr. the world] 1. Pertaining to 
the world. 2. Riſing or ſetting with the fun, not acronycal. The chi 
cal aſcenſion of a ftar we term that, when it ariſeth together with the 
ſun, or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic wherein the ſun abideth. 
Brown. 

; Co's MIcarLY [of ceſnical] with the ſun, not acronycally. A 
term uſed by aſtronomers to ſignify one of the poetical riſings or 
ſettings of a ſtar; and thus a ſtar is ſaid to 7 riſe coſnically, when 


bounded on the non ed 
ounde doe Pacife On 


num. . | : 
Co'srar, [of cofta, Lat. a rib] belonging to the coſtæ or ribs. 


it riſes with the ſun; and to ſet ceſmically, when it ſets at the ſame Cal fiſhes, whoſe ribs are embowed. Broaun. ,— or th 
inſtant that the fun riſes : but, according to Kepler, to riſe and ſet Co'srarD [from cofter, a head] 1. A head. Take a f app 
coſmically, is to aſcend above or deſcend below the horizon. From card with the belt of my ſword. Shakeſpeare. 2. A fot ul nur 
the riſing of this ſtar, not ce/inicallßy, that is, with the ſun, but round and bulky like the head. They will make us turn ga 


heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the rays of the ſun; the ancients 
computed their canicular days. Brown. 
Cos uo co {roogryma, of zoo and ywia, Gr. generation] the 
creation or original of the world. 
Cos oA fn [| co/mographe, Fr. co/mografo, It. and Sp. co/mo- 
of. xoow@», the world, and yeagw, Gr. to 


gers, graſiers, or ſell ale. Burton. 
Cos rARD-MON ER [of mangen, 
a dealer in fruit. 
Cos rx s [in old records] a coaſt or ſea- coaſt. 
CosTive [conftipe, Fr. coſtipatiuo, It. conftipatus, 


in the belly. The body grows coſtive. - Brown 


Sax. a trader] an apple nung, 


Lat.] 1. Bbound 
graphus, Lat. zoauoygaP®«, 


2 one ſkilled in coſmography, one who writes a deſcription of While faſter than his ceſive brain indites, Privy: 
the world, diſtinct from geographer, who deſcribes the ſituation of Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes. " Clay i 


2. Of a binding or aſtringent quality, cloſe, not ble. | 


articular countries. 8 ind. Martin" 
dry ſeaſons is ce, hardening with the fun and win Cork 


CosMOGRAPHICAL [ coſmographique, Fr, coſmografico, It. of 3 
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3 2 WT in t belly 
_ from coſtive] the ſtate of being bound in the belly, 
5 * Ae 91 ae Coftiveneſs diſperſes malign, putrid 


, | , ſumes out of the 2 and meſentery. Harwey. 


from co] expenſiveneſs. Tho" not with carious 


Cos“ rim Ess ; N : Sit 
uy M it entertained me. Sidney. 
F eoflineſs yr cg ng of a high price, of great 


bein 
= Co'srLY expenſive, p . 
. ly piece of work. Addiſon. 
BN 095 ——— an herb whoſe flowers are naked, and of 
6 i yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top of the ſtalks. Miller. 
11 Cosrons, chards of artichokes. 6 5 
= Corr. [ſuppoſed to be derived from coffer} a ſort of bottle. Sk/#- 


1 Tus Lat. a certain ſhrub, whoſe root has a very pleaſant, 
BF vicy ſmell, growing in Syria and Arabia. 
Cosrus [with botaniſts] the herb coſtmary. 
WE Cosrvs foi phyſicians] an Indian drug, of which there are two 
rs, the ſweet and the bitter. Lat. 4 
Cor, or Cort [of cor, Sax. ct, Wel. cwt, O. and L. Ger. kot, 
= Du.] a little houſe, cottage, or hut. Stalls for beaſts, and cot, for flocks, 
E icles. 8 „ ES 

5 ow vouchſaf d on Ida's top, tis ſaid, 
$ At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

EZ Cor, Core, or Coar, added at the end of the name of a place, 

timates that the place was denominated from cox, Sax. a cottage z as, 
„hill, Corſold in Glouceſterſhire, &c. 

Cor, an abridgment of corguean. 

WE Co'race. See Cor Trao s. | ; 

BE Core 'MPoORARY [cotemparain, Fr. of con and temporarius, Lat.] of, 
onging to, or being at the ſame time. 9 | 
SE Cor-carr, refuſe wool, fo clotted together, that it cannot be pul- 
A aſunder. EF 
WE Co-ra'xoext [in the mathematics] is the tangent of any comple- 
ental arch, or what that arch wants of a quadrant or go degrees. 
EE Cora'sivs, barb. Lat. [old law] a tenant who held by a free ſoc- 

Woe tenure, and paid a ſtated rent in monty or proviſions, and ſome 
E&caſonal cuſtomary ſervices. | 
To Cork, werb ad. [this word, which I have found only in Chap- 
In, ſeems to ſignify the ſame as to leave behind, to over-paſs. John- 


Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 
Had more ground been allow'd the race, 
And coted far his ſteeds. Chapman. Eo 
Corrrxg'LLus, barb. Lat. [in old law] a ſervile tenant, that held 
land in meer villenage ; his perſon, iſſue and goods being to be 
Poſed of at the pleaſure of his lord. 
WCOTERE'LLI, = Lat. [in old records] ftraggling thieves and 
Wnderers, like the moſs-troopers on the borders of Scotland. 
ECoTE ka, barb. Lat. a cottage or homeſtall. 
LCoruv'sxus [with the ancient tragedians] a buſkin, a very high 
We or kind of porn raiſed on cork ſoles worn by the actors, to make 
In appear taller, and more like the heroes they repreſented, who 
e generally eſteemed giants. 
Co T1ce, or Co'T1sE [in heraldry} is the fourth part of a bend, and 
us is ſeldom, if ever, borne but in couples, with a bend between 
gn. This ſeems to have taken its name from caffe, Fr. a fide, being 
Wait were a bend upon the ſides of the bend. 
Corr, or CoTsE'THLAND [coreland, Sax.] land held by a 
ger, land appendant to a cottage. 
oro'NEA, Lat. [with botaviſts] the quince-tree. 
Forov'E, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies cortiſea. | | 
or zo'xA, a city of the further Calabria, in the kingdom of Na- 
ſituated on the Mediterranean, about 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Se- 
no. It is the ſee of a biſhop. | ; | 
Wo'TQutan. [probably from coguin, Fr.] a man who buſies himſelf 
d womens affairs. This is commonly contracted cot. Shakefpeare 
pit. A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculaus a creature as a cotgucan: each 
Wie ſexes ſhould keep within its proper bounds. Adliſon. 
KoTSE'THLA, bare. Lat. [in old records] a cotſettle, 7. e. a little 
dlion, to which a ſmall farm belongs. 
Torsz“ruluvs, barb. Lat. [in old records] a cottager, one who 
WE 2 cottage, who was bound to work for his lord by a ſervile te- 
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lo Corr, is ſaid of men who are apt to intermeddle in women's 
1 eſti affairs. 
KOTTAGE [of core, Sax. kot, Du. kaht, O. and L. Ger.] alittle 


le in the country, a hut, a cot, a mean habitation. Some cor- 
of a poor cottage. Hooker. 

Beneath our humble cortage let us haſte, 

And here unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. Pope. 


CorTace in poſleffion is better than a kingdom in revertlon. 
* bird in the hand is worth two in the buſh. Lat. Poſſefforis eft 
10%. 
obe lives in Cor rAeEs as well as in courts, If by love, in the 
eib, be meant conjugal love, probably a great deal more : For 
nt meet with ſo much interruption and variety to divert it; nor 
0 often grounded upon intereſt, wealth, or favour. | 
",TTAGER [from cottage] 1. One who dwells in a cottage. The 
'Buorant Iriſh cottager will not ſell his cow for a groat. Sai. 
\Cottager, in law, 1s one that lives on the common, without ay- 
i and without any land of his own. Mere cottagers, which 
it houſed be gars. Bacon. 
brenn Lin doomſday-book] a cottage. 
| ap [tottwn. C. Br. coton, Fr. cotone, It. kottoen, Du. catun, 
TY Lat.] 1, A woolly ſtaff contained in the fruit of the cot- 
13 flower conſiſts of one leaf, and' is of the expanded bell 
al Res _— is changed into a roundiſh fruit, incloſing ſeeds, co- 
the 2 wrepped within that ſoft ductile wool, commonly known 
ton fold. cotton, The ſpecies are five, There are ſeveral forts 
ology which differ according to the countries from whence 
ally e ne various preparations made of them. Cotton is 
nos, (2,2, into theſe northern parts of Europe from Candia, 
dem ad Ban Malta, Sicily, Naples, as alſo from between je- 
To Cory wn. Miller. 2. A ſort of cloth made of cotton. 
(probably of coadune, Lat. or cotonner, Fr.] 1. To 


9 


riſe with a nap, to agree with another; to ſucceed; to hit. Hat: 
makers ſay it cottons well, when the wool or other materials work well 
and imbody together 2. To cement or unite with; a cant word, A 
quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned off, in which 
caſe it will not be eaſy to cotton with another. Savrf?. 

Co'TTUM, barb. Lat. [ancient deeds] cot-wool or dag wool; of 
which were made cotta's, or a fort of blankets. 

Corv'caan [in doomſday-book] boors or huſbandmen. 

Co rux, a town in the iſland of St. Domingo, remarkable formerly 
for the gold mines in its neighbourhood. 

Co'TYLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb; otherwiſe called penny- 
wort, mother-wort, dog-kennel, may-weed, and coverfew; 

CoTy'L#, or CoTY'LEDONES [in anatou.y] certain glandules that 
are in ſome creatures, but not in women ; they are diſpoſed up and 
down the chorion, or outermoſt membranes, which cover the fœtus; 
their uſe is to ſeparate the nutricious juice from the womb, for the 
nouriſhment of the foetus. They are called cotyledones, from the re- 
ſemblance they bear to the leaves of the herb called cotyla, or penny - 
wort; alſo the gaping meetings of the veins in the womb. 

As Veſalius calls them acetabula, I ſhould rather trace their eryms- 
logy to the word xoroay {or cotyla] which the. reader may conſult un- 
der the word Coxtnvix. That elaborate anatomiſt repreſents them 
to be certain fovez, or hollow fubſtances, which protuberate with 
their lips into the cavity of the womb. Veſalii opera Ed. Boerbav. p. 
647. By injecting, ſays Monroe, the umbilical veſſels, which are 


diſtributed to the CaxuxnculLzmz, we could colour and diſtend the 


latter; but neither water, nor of terebinth, were ſubtils enough to pals 
from thence into the uterus ; and when ſeparating the carunculæ trom 
the /pungy bees-wax ſubſtance to which they hang, their 7hreads For 
ends of the veflels] by which they are connected, and the cavities 
into which they are inſerted, were viſible enough: but no appearance 
of any continuity of weſſels, that, in his opinion, tis here, as in the 
lactealt and inteflines, L.1FE can canvey fluids in a way, which no in 
jection can reach in a dead ſubject. See CyyLE. 

CoTY'TTIA [zorvlia, Gr.] a nocturnal feſtival celebrated in ho- 
dour of Cotytto, the goddeſs of wantonneſs. It was celebrated by 


the Grecians with ſuch rites as were moſt acceptable to the goddeſs, 
who was thought to be delighted with nothing ſo much as lewdneſs 


and debauchery, 

Covanr'Na, a town of Italy, in the Venetian territories, upon the 
banks of the Livenza. It is called, from its agreeable ſituation, the 
garden of the republic. 

To Covcn, verb neut. [courher; Fr.] 1. To lie down on a place 
of repoſe. As fortunate à bed as ever Beatrice ſhall conch upon; 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt to reſt. Fierce 
tygers couch'd around. Dryden. 3. To he down in fecret or ambuſh. 
We'll couch 1'th' caſtle ditch, till we ſee the light of our fairies. Shake/- 
eare, The earl of Angus conch'd in a furrow, and was paſled over 
for dead. Hayward. 4. Jo lie in a bed, or in a ſtratum. Bleſſed 
of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the deep that concheth 
beneath. Deuteronomy. 5. To bend or bow down in Fat, in pain or 
reſpect. A ſtrong aſs couchzgg down between two burdens. Genęſis. 

Theſe couchings and theſe lowly curteſies. Shatepeare. 

To Couch, verb adt. 1. To lay on a place of reſt. 

Where unbruis'd youth with unſtuff'd brain, 1 

Doth conch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To lay down any thing im a bed or ſtratum. The waters couch 
themſelves as cloſe as may be. Burnet's Theory. We couch malt a- 
bout a foot thick. Mortimer. 3. To bed, to hide in another body. 
It is at this day in uſe at Gaza to couch potſherds, to gather the wind 
from the top. Bacor. | 

To Coucn [with writers, Sc.] 1. To comprehend or comprife, to 
involve, to include. That great argument for a future ſtate, which 
St. Paul hath couched in the words. Atterbury. 2. To include ſecretly, 
to hide; with ander, More lies couched under this allegory. L'Eftrange. 
3. To lay cloſe to another. 

With brazen fcales was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, ſo couched near, | 
That nought might pierce, Spenſer. 1 

To Covcu lin Chivalry} is to ſet a lance upon the reſt, in the 
poſture of attack. 

The knight gan fairly couch his ſteady fpear, 


And hercely ran at him. Spenſer. | 
Prick forth the airy RR, and couch their ſpears, 
Till thickeſt legions. cloſe. Milton. 


To Coven [with oculiſts] to depreſs the film of a cataract of web 
on the pupil of the eye. This is improperly called couching the eye, 
for ccuching the cataract: with equal impropriety they ſometimes 
ſpeak of couching the patient. 

Some artiſt, whoſe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts and clears his eyes, 
And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes ruſhing on. Dennis. 3 

Coven [couche, Fr.] 1. A fort of ſeat or moveable bed to lie 

down on when dreſſed, _ | 
On their plumy vans received him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore 


As on a floating couch thro' the blithe air, Milton. 
2. A bed, a place of repoſe. 

Deſpair | 

Tended the buſieſt from couch to couch. Milton. 


Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe.” Addifor. 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. This heap is valled by malſters a couch, or bed 
of raw malt. Mortimer. 

Covcn (with painters] a lay or impreſſion of colour, whether in 

oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his canvas; or it is the 
ground - bed or baſis on which any colour lies, 
- Cov'chanrT fin heraldry] ſignifies bing down conching, or along, 
but with the head lifted up; ſpoken of a beaſt ſo borne in an ei- 
cutcheon, and the holding up the head diſtinguiſhes a beaſt chouch- 
ant from dormant. Not a hon rampant, but rather couchant or dor- 
ment. Brown. 

rg es ſubmiſſion to Mr. ms; the nag of . remote 
enough both from the etymo/ogy and proper import word; as ap- 
— from Milton's uſe of Sis that noble ſimile; | 4 
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Then as a tyger, who by chance hath ſpy'd 
In ſome purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 
Strait coucnes cloſe ; then riſing, changes oft 


His couch watch | | 
| Paradiſe Loft, Book 4. I. 403, &c. 

Coucar” [in heraldry] denotes any thing lying about; as, a che- 
vron couch ſignifies a chevron lying fideways, with the two ends on 
one ſide of the ſhield, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. 

Cov'chED, part. of to couch [of courcher, Fr.] compriſed or con- 
cealed in. | 
Cov'cnex, Fr. bed- time; the time of viſiting late at night, not le- 
vee. Levees and couches paſt without reſort. 

Cov'cutr [from point he that couches or depreſſes cataracts. 

Covcutr [old word] a factor reſiding in ſome foreign country 
for traffic, 

Covcnkx [old ſtatutes] a book in which a corporation, He. re- 
_ giſter their acts. 
Covcner [with hunters] a ſetting- dog. . 
Cov'curtELLow [of couch, and fellow] a bedfellow, a companion. 
DN Hs for you and your couch/e/low Nim. Shakeſpeare. | 
oU'CHGRA5S, a weed. The couchgraſs inſenſibly robs moſt plants, 
Mortimer. 1 | | 

Covu'caineg [a hunting term] the lodging of a boar. 

Cov'p for could. 

Covves's, Fr. [in fortification] are lines that return back from the 
end of the trenches, and run almoſt parallel with the place attacked. 
Cove. 1. A ſmall creek or bay. 2. A ſhelter, a cover. 

Co'veine [in architecture] is a term uſed of houſes that are built 
projecting forth over the ground-plot, and that is turned with a qua- 
drant of a circle (or ſemi- arch) of timber, which is lathed and plaiſ- 
tered, under which people may walk dry. 

Co'venaBLE, or Co'xvenaBLE [old law] convenient, ſuitable or fit. 

Co'vexaNT [convenant, Fr. of conventum, Lat.) 1. A contract or 
ſtipulation. | 

He makes a covenant never to deſtroy 
| T he earth again by flood. Milton. 
2. A bargain or agreement on certain terms, a compact. A covenant 
is a mutual covenant betwixt God and man. Hammond. 3. A writ- 
ing, containing the terms of agreement. I ſhall but lend my dia- 
mond till you return; let there be covenants drawn between us. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Covenant [with divines] a particular diſpenſation, whereby God 
deals with mankind; as, the covenant of works under the Levitical 
law, and that of grace under-the goſpel. 

Covrxaxr [in common law} is the conſent of ſeveral parties to 
one thing, as to do or give ſomewhat. | 

Covenant [in law] is that the law intends to be made, tho? it be 
not expreſſed in words. | 

Covenant [in fact] is that which is expreſsly agreed on between 
the parties. | | | | 

CovenanrT, the name of a writ that lies for the breach of co- 
venants. | | 

The Covenaxr, a particular agreement of the people of England, 
made in the time of king Charles I, which was voted illegal and irreli- 
gious, anno 1661. 

CovenanT Perſonal, is where a man agrees with another to do him 
ſome work or ſervice. | 

Covenant Real, is that by which a man obliges or ties himſelf to 
paſs a thing that is real, as lands or tenements, to levy a fine, c. 

To Co'venanT [corwenir, Fr. conwenio, Lat.] 1. To bargain, to 
ſtipulate; having wth or between, His lord uſed to covenant with 
him. Spenſer. Jupiter covenanted with him that it ſhould be hot or 
cold, as the tenant ſhould direct. L'Efrange. 2. To make a cove- 
nant or agreement with another on certain terms; having for. They 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. St. Matthew. For- 
got to covenant for youth and prime. Garth. 

CovenaNnTEE' [from coaenant] a party to a covenant, one that 
bargains or ſtipulates. Ayliffe uſes it. | 

CoveNna'nTER [from covenant] one who took the preſbyterian co- 
venant during the time of the civil wars. A word then introduced. 
It is uſed in the Oxford reaſons. 

Covt'nous [Rm covin] fraudulent, colluſive. Inordinate and co- 
venous leaſes of lands holden in chief for hundreds or thouſands of 
years. Bacon, 

Co'vext, or Co'nvenT 
houſe. Fr. 

Covext [in law} the ſocigty or members of an abbey or 


[ conventus, Lat.] a monaſtery or religious 


me... | 
8 Co'venTRy, a city of Warwickſhire, almoſt in the centre of the 
kingdom, go miles from London. Joined with Litchfield it is a bi- 
ſnopric, and had formerly the honour of being ſuch itſelf. Here was 
a rich convent, deſtroyed by the Danes, in 1016, from which the 
city is ſuppoſed to have its name. It gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Coventry, and ſends two members to parliament. 

CovExrRY Bells [with floriſts] a kind of flower. 

To Co'ver [couvir, Fr. coprire, It, cubrir, Sp. and Port.] 1. To 
overſpread any thing with ſomething elſe, Bid them cover the table. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To conceal under ſomething laid over. Cover my 
retreat from human race. Dryden. 3. To hide by ſuperficial appear- 
ances, to overwhelm, to bury. Raillery and wit ſerve only to 
cover nonſenſe with ſhame. Watts. 5. To ſhelter, to conceal] from in- 
jury or harm. Charity ſhall cover a multitude of fins. 1 Peter. 6. To 
incubate, to brood, Whilit the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, Addiſon, 7. To copu- 
late with a female. 8. To wear the hat as a mark of ſuperiority, 
Cover d in the preſence of that king. Dryden. | 
be Covers me with his wings, and bites me with his bill. 
That is, he ſhews me ſome favour, that he may have the better op- 
portunity of oppreſſing me in the concluſion. | 

Cover [from the verb] 1. Any thing laid over another. The ſe- 
cundine is but a general cover. Bacon. 2. A concealment, a ſcreen, 
under which ſomething is hid. The pretence of the ſpleen, is a 
er cover, for imperfections. Callier. z. Shelter, defence. 

is army was under cover. Clarendon. = 


*Co'verinc, aht, [from cover] veſtute, any thing ſpread over an - 


other. 


* 


COU 


A royal bed | 
With cov'rings of Sidonian purple ſpread, Drj de,, 
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 Co'veRLET, or Co'vERL1D [prob. of counre-/ir, 
for a bed, the outermoſt of the bed-cloths, 
Odoured ſheets, and atras cowerlets. Spenſer, 
The genial bed, 
Which with no coſtly cower/et they ſpread. Dryden 
Co-ve'rse Sine [in geometry] is the remaining part of the ane 


Fr.] a chene 


ad 
(Co vc 
cos 


ter of a circle, after the verſed fine is taken from it. A nun 
Co'versname [of cover and ſhame] ſome appearance to (1, _ ku 
cover infamy. Does he put on holy garments for a courſ 1 Co'vis 
lewdneſs? Dryden. 1 Wa more p 
Co'verT, /ubft. [couvert, Fr. coverte, It.] 1. A ſhelter, a defes BE Co vis 


ent or h 
WE Cov: | 
Jo Cot 


A place of refuge and covert from ſtorm. IJſaiab. 
Laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh, 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton. 
2. An umbrage, thicket, or ſhady place; a hiding place, The, 
is lodg'd. I've trac'd her to her covert. Addiſon. 8 

CoverrT, adj. [couvert, Fr.] 1. Sheltered, not open. A my 

alley. Bacon. | | 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the cover? yield. Pye, 

2. Secret, private, infiduous. 
Open war or covert guile. Milton. 

CoverT Baron [in law] 1. The ſtate of a woman whois ful 
by marriage. Inſtead of her being under covert baron, to be wit 
covert feme my ſelf. Dryden. 2. Under the power and pron g 
a huſband. 8 

Co'verr [among hunters] a thicket or ſhady place for deer rcd 


WE CovLD 
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Int cuts th 
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5 arning. 
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embly of 


beaſts ; a ſhelter or hiding-place. © Mate 2 
CoverT Vay [in fortification] a ſpace of ground level uit f: 1 1 

field, on the edge of the ditch, having a parapet or hreaſt-yoi fi _ q 

its banquet and glacis ranging quite round the half moons and dr _ 2 


works towards the country. 


Co'verrry [from cover] ſecretly, with privacy. Lay lune kak 
_— him to ſurprize. Spenſer. Perſius covertly ſtrikes at M. An ye 
ryden., | 4 
CovERTNESS [of cwert] hiddenneſs, privacy. 14 3 
Co'vERTURE [ couverture, Fr. covertur a. It.] a cover, or ae ine of t! 
that covers; a ſhelter, not expoſure. I he ſhade or other «ini e Pros, 
they take hiking. Bacon, der 3 
Saw their ſhame that ſought ation 
Vain ccverturert. Milton. their pri 
CoveRTURE [in law] the ſtate and condition of a married nom I. 0:91 
who, by the laws of England, is under covert baron, i. f. under it an the pre 
power and protection of her huſband, and therefore is cilabled to BG. a mere 
or make any bargain without his conſent or privity, the ot 3 apher has - 
of queen Mary, Bacon. : rr, as they 
To Co'ver, verb ad. [cupio, Lat. hence probably corvuiten fi or from . 
1. To deſire earneſtly. Covet earneſtly the belt gifts. 1 Citi, WSpc/lation, 
2. To deſire inordinately. To cover honour, Safe 44 Hee ifying th 
lazy limbs and mortal breath. Dryden. “is, in 
' 'To Cover, verb neut. to luſt after, to have a vehement lei Is ament ſha] 
love of money is the root of all evil, which while ſome cl ory of the 
they have erred. 1. Tim. ond counc 
| Al] Cover all laſe. op, Who 
Fr. Qui trop embraſſe, mal ttreint (He who undertakes to nun chat of R 
ſucceeds ill) Or, as we ſay: He able has tov many irons it If Ds of counc 
muſt let ſeme of them burn. The Lat. fay : Duos inſequens e Nt AWED, eit 
tram capit (He who hunts two hares, catches neither.) 1 y reflection 
Mox g d oder. xaTaraufari. Eraſmus. The Scots Tu Wilory] T. 
take more in your mouth than your cheeks can hold. All ſpoken 0 * Wloſe definitic 
who take more buſineſs upon them, than they can well mute pes, vol. 2. 
who, by griping at too much (like &Æſop's dog in the {ae | 4 Counct 
ſubſtance to catch at the ſhadow. The Lt. ſay as the Fr, Ci army, or f 
abbraccia, nulla fringe. WE 110 conſider o 
: Co'veTaTLE [from covet] that which is to be wiſhed for, 0B Ir their con: 
e coveted. * 
Co'veT1sE [couveitife, Fr.] avarice, covetouſneſs of mont | Common Cor 
Whoſe need had end, but no end covetiſe. $f: | by bs choſen 0 
Co'verTous [conwoiteux, Fr. cobicoſo, Port. cupidiis 44.10 ſidin their {4 
dinately deſirous. or and cou 
The cruel nation covetous of prey. Dryer. c wiſlen! end 8 
2. Very deſirous, eager, in a good ſenſe. Covetous © moo 5 OUNCIL, « 
fair virtue. SHaleſſ care. He is not coverous of the 1 885 ant Jarman for 
reward. Taylor. 3. Stingy, niggardly, cloſe fiſted, Bs or . oUNCIL-.B, 
cious, inordinately deſirous of money. Exerciſed with cs 3 Tn 3, 
tices. 2 Peter. | 1 aba. 
The Coverovs man, like a dog in a wheel, roaſts m'® ele on NSEL | 
That is, he toils to raiſe an eſtate for other people to W jill 7s Lat.] 1, 
of. And as the dog is obliged for all his labour to. 10 5 the bi 5 _ endoy 
the fight and the ſmell, and perhaps has a good bajung "we thy | Poa g 
gain, ſo the covetous man, when he is once become a 4 95 0 . Delibe you. 
ſorded vice, is thereby forced to put up with the 9 reviled ul be fir e 
his money, and is generally ill uſed in his life- time, àn e cauſe, 
dead by thoſe he is a ſlave for. f ice exp | vainſ 1 - L 
Co'veTousLY [from covetous] ſordidly, with aw ©. ations Th os 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. C one) o þ. Schem 6 ad 
Co'veTousNEss [from covetous] an eager defire : | taders of s 
avarice, Covetouſneſi debaſeth a man's ſpirit. 7 41605 geit i * = 
CovETousNEss is the root of all evil. H. Ger. | conve 
wurtzel alles ubels. f inſtan® 
Daily experience gives us ſo many and fo very ae en ven What f 
the truth of this general aphoriſm, that it would be ff 4 Lit, % nude ch 
merate them. | in volle 
To Covon, verb neut. [kuthen, Du.] to make 3 en ebe before _- 1 
reaſon of the obſtruction of the lungs. Endeavors, a) bw "bon in the 
the peccant matter. To have the lungs convulſe * of cleatitÞ" T0 Counszl. 
be diſcharged upon the ee eee — a faculty Port conſulp, L. 
ſelves and caſting it u coughing. ay. . a A 
I cough like Manoa — tho' lean, am ben Pod . To adviſe 
To Couvcn, verb ad. to throw up any thing b) de Grecian nas 
coughed up, and ſpit out. Wiſeman. 4 Cur | 


cou 


an obſtruction of the lungs, a 
wulfion of them, when they are irritated by ſome ſharp ſerum. It 18 
Tn 


nc C0 .* ; , A = 
nx Rattling coughs his heaving veſſels tore. Smith. 


24 a ur Couch is the trumpeter of death. 


A CouGH [kuch, Du.] a diſeaſe, 


e 2ugh] one that coughhs. 

1 e en r. ; A brood, an old bird with her young: 
3 A number of birds together. Covey of partridges. Addiſon. Spring- 
1 a covey of to Addiſon. , 8 b 3 
x, or CovIxE [in law] * a 8 agreement between tw 

A to the prejudice of another. 

E n 2 lin architecture] a corniſh which has a great caſe- 


Sy onde N. cole, Sax. ] a tub or veſſel with ears, to be carried 


j 420 tween two perſons. : 
| _—_— (with Kay 5, is to cut the feather of a ſhaft high or 


© the imer, of can] was able, had power, See Can. 
Fa pe if b 40 not all the ill he could? Dryden. 

or'rrER (contre, Fr. of culter, Lat.] 1. The ſharp iron of the plough 
t cuts the ground, and is perpendicular to the ploughſhare. The 
er long, and very little bending. Mortimer. 
ming. Literature is the grindſtone to ſharpen the coulters, to whet 
ir faculties. Hammond. | ; 

WV. bee, [concile, Fr. concilio, It. conſgjo, Sp. concilium, Lat.] 1. 
A general aſſembly of the chief perſons of a nation, met together to 
BS about affairs of ſtate. The chief prieſts and all the council. St. 
bew. The camp and the council table. Addiſon. 2. A general 
enbly of the clergy, of a nation or particular province, to delibe- 
ee upon religion. Synods or councils. Matis. 3. Perſons called 
echer to give advice on any affair or occaſion, They being thus 
embled are a council to the king, the great council of the king- 
m, to adviſe his majeſty. Bacon. 4. The body of privy counſel- 


Without the knowledge 

13 Either of king or council, Shakeſpeare. 
An aſſembly of the members of Gray's-Inn. bags | 

Council. [in church hiſtory] is a ſynod or aflembly of prelates and 
Kors met for the regulation of matters relating to the doctrine or diſ- 

line of the church. - 

Provincial Councit, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a province, 

er the metropolitan. 
EE National Council, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, un- 
their primate or patriarch. | 
Oecumenical Councit, or A General Council, is an aſſembly 
al che prelates in Chriſtendom ; or rather of, comparatively ſpeak- 
a mere handſul, which, by a bold figure of ſpeech, our lexico- 
pbpher has here complimented with the name of the waoLe ; how- 
err, as they are ſuppoſed to have been ſummoned by the Roman em- 
or from various parts of his dominions, this will account for the 
pvellation. The world æcumene [or habitable world] frequently 
iifying the Roman empire, and, conſequently, an ecumenical 
„/ is, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, a council belonging to it. But what 
ament ſhall we paſs on that remark which the late author of the 
ory of the popes has made on this head? who, ſpeaking of the 
ond council of Epheſus, obſerves, that Facundus, an African 
bop, who flouriſhed in the time of Juſtinian, alledges this council, 
chat of Rimini, to ſhew that there is no depending on the defini- 
ns of councils, when the biſhops, who compoſe them are not FREE, 
ItaweD, either by the princes, or their own brethrex.” And then adds 
reflection [the reſult of his own elaborate enquiry into church- 
ory] „There are but very few, if any, ecumenical councils, 
Whoſe definitions can, by this rule, be depended on. Bower's hiſt. of the 
pes, vol. 2. p. 47, 48. See CREED. 
A CounciL of War, is an afſembly of the principal officers of 


d conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert meaſures 
Ir their conduct, with reſpect to ſieges, retreats, engagements, 
Ye. , 2 
| Common COUNCIL, an aſſembly of a ſelect number of principal citi- 
eus, choſen out of every ward, to manage the public affairs of the city 
thin their ſeveral precincts, and to act in concert with the lord- 
kayor and court of aldermen. | 
Conmon-Councir-Man, a member of the aforeſaid aſſembly. 
Council, or CounstL [in law] a counſellor or advocate, one 
ho pleads for his client at the bar of a court of juſtice. 
© CounciL-Board [of council and board] a table where matters of 
te are deliberated,. a council- table. Ship- money was tranſacted at 
le Ry Clarendon. | 24 
Cou'NsgL [conſeil, Fr. confeglio, It. conſcjo, Sp. con elho, Port con- 
lan, Lat.] 1. Advice, cee. The el Senſe z could pive 
im, Clarendon. 2. Conſultation, interchange of opinions. 
L hold as little coun/e/ with weak fear | 
| As you. . Shakeſpeare, 
| Deliberation, examination of conſequences. 
F firſt cauſe, counſel is uſed, reaſon followed. Hayward. 4. Pru- 
ce, art, There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor counſel, 
_ the Lord. Prov. 5. Secrecy, the ſecrets entruſted in conſul- 
0 The players cannot keep counſel, they'll tell all. Shakeſpeare. 
; "veme, deſign. The «counſel bf the Lord ſtandeth. Pſalms. 7. 


Fleaders of a cauſe c Thi 
13 counſellors. This only ſ. 5 
: 2 — y ſeems an abreviature 


* 


In the working of 


What ſays my counſel lehrned in the law ? Pope. 
bs To take Counser with one's pillow. 
ka note F Fr. La nuit porte conſeil. Germ. Rommt tag 
lee e ought to take time for conſideration and advice 
bon jn 2 ge in any thing of importance, that we mayn't have oc- 
7 Co a _ our * 
"= eller, Fr. configliare, It. aconſejar, Sp. acan/thhar 
*. conſulp, Lat.] 1. To adviſe 5 give counſel — - 1 


2 To 3 thoughts ſtill counſel her? Shakeſpeare. 
* Dryden. 


„ * 
0 


* 


2. Figuratively, 


uſe of natural reaſon. 


3 Ft 


army. or fleet, occaſionally called by the general or admiral; 


The advocates and coun/e/ that plead. Ba. 


- Cou'nsELABLE adj. [from counſel] willing to receive ind follow che 
advice and opinion of others. Few of ſo great parts were more coun- 


ſelable than he. Clarendon. | | 
Cov'xsELLOR [from counſel] 1. One that gives advice, an ad- 
viſer. His maſter was his counſellur. 2 Chron. 2. Confident boſom 


friend. | 

With ſuch old counſellors they did adviſe; 

And by frequenting ſacred groves grew wiſe: Waller. 
3. One whoſe province 1s to deliberate upon affairs. The ordinary. 
ſort of counſellors are ſuch as the king, out of a due conſideration of 
their worth, abilities, and fidelity, calleth to be of council with him in 
his ordinary government. Bacon. 4. A perſon well ſkilled in the 
law, who is conſulted on weighty matters, or takes upon him to plead 
the cauſe of his client. 

he that won't be Cou'xsEL'D, can't be help'd. Spoken when an ob- 

ſtinate man rejects good advice when it is given him. Lat. Vis con- 
ſelii expers mole ruit ſua. : | 

Privy COUNSELLOR, a Counſellor of ſtate, one of his majefty's moſt 
honourable privy council. 

Cov'nsSELLORsHIP [of counſellor] the office or rank of a privy 
counſellor. Bacon uſes it. | 

. CounT [comes, Lat. whence probably comte, Fr. conte, It. conde, 
Sp. and Port.] a foreign earl. | 
Cour 1. Number. 
By my count, 186 
. I was your mother much upon theſe years. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Reckoning. 
There is a change upon you 
Well, I know not | 
| What counts hard fortune caſts upon my face. Shakeſpeare. 
3 [In law] the original declaration in a proceſs, chiefly in real ac- 
tions; as declaration is more properly applied to perſonal ones. 

To Count verb ad. [conter, or compter, Fr. contar, Sp. and Port. 
probably of computo, Lat.] 1. To number, to tell. I can count every 
one. Shakeſpeare. 2. To preſerve a reckoning. Some in America 
counted their years by the coming of certain birds. Locke. 3. To reck- 
on, to place to an account. IJ he ploughman's pains is to be counted 
into the bread we eat. Locke. 4. To account or eſteem, to conſider 
under a certain character, good or evil. We count it to have ſome 
Hooker. 5. To impute, to charge to. 

All th' impoſſibilities which poets | 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Rowe. ; | 

To Cour, verb neut. to found an account or ſcheme ; with #þoz. 
I think it a great error to count upon the genius of a nation as a ſtanding, . 
argument in all ages. Soi. © 

CounT heel [of a clock] a wheel which, in the ſtriking part, 
moves round in 12 or 24 hours, and is alſo called the locking wheel, 
becauſe it has, commonly two notches in it ſet at unequal diſtances 
one from another, in order to make the clock ſtrike 1, 2, 3, 4, 


CounTEEx” [old law] a count or earl, which before the time of 


William the Conqueror was the higheſt title next to a duke. Ihe coun- 


tee had the charge of the county, and is now ſucceeded in that office 
by the ſheriff. 

Cov'nTENANCE [contenance, Fr.] 1. The form of the face, ſyſtem 
of the features. Countenance calm, and ſoul ſedate, Dryden. 2. Vi- 
ſage, air of the face, look. | | . 

Thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, | . 

Or change my countenance, for this arreſt. Shake/peare. 
3. Calmneſs of look; compoſure of face. Ev'n kept her countenance. 
Dryden. 4. Aſpect of aſſurance, confidence of mein. Their belt 
friends were out of countenance. Clarendon. 5. Affection, or ill-will, 
as appearing on the, face, | 

The king hath on him ſuch a countenance, | 

As he had loſt ſome province. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Encouragement, protection, or ſupport, appearance on any ſide. 
The public allowance and countenance of authority. Hooker, To 
give countenance to piety. Atterbury. 7. Superficial appearance. 
The election being done, he made countenance of great diſcontent 
thereat. Aſcham. . | 

Covu'\NTENANCE [inlaw] eſtimation, credit. 

To Cou'NTENANCE, verb ad. [contenancer, Fr.] 1. To patronize, 
to vindicate. This conceit countenarced by learned men. Brown. 
2. To. make a ſhew of, | 

Each to theſe ladies love did countenance, 
| And to his miſtreſs each himſelf ſtrove to advance. Spenſer. 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing, 
Walk like ſprights, 
To countenance this horror. Shakeſpeare. . 
4. To favour, to encourage, to abet, to appear in defence. He did 
countenance the landing in his long- boat. Wotton. 

Co'unTENANCER [from countenance] one that countenances or ſup- 
ports another. 8 

Co'unTER [contoir, ſubſl. Fr.] 1. A counting board in a ſhop, where 
goods are viewed, and money told. Behind his counter ſelling broad- 
cloth, Arbuthnot. 2. A piece of round ſtampt braſs to account with, 
a falſe piece of money. Theſe half. pence are no better than counters, 
Swift. 3. Money, in contempt. : 

Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 
To lock ſuch counters for his friends ; 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 
Daſh him to pieces. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The name of two 2 in the city of London. 

CounTer [of a horſe] is that part of the fore-hand of a horſe, 
that lies between the ſhoulder and under the neck. 7 

CounTER marked [with horſemen] is when the teeth of a horſe 
are made hollow artificially, by a graver, in imitation of the eye 
of a on in order to make the horſe appear not to be above ſix 

ears old. | 
. Time [with horſemen] is the deſence or reſiſtance 


ö : of a horſe, that interrupts his cadence and the meaſures of his ma- 
ti Grecian, nam; thing. The leſs his counſel'd crime which brands | | 


nage. | 
* 4 G Counrin 


8 


c o u 


TCovxrEk Bond, a bond to ſave a perſon harmleſs, who has given a 


c Oo 


Court Componed, CounTEr Compont, or Cov, 


bond to another. [ contre-compone, Fr. in heraldry] is when a border! br Cond ae throu 
CouxrEx Change [contre change, Fr. contra-combio, Ital.] 1. Re- two ene cn a pos Ji tar ye 22 "ny " Jo 5 — 
ciprocation of action, reciprocal exchange in general. checkerwiſe. 1 A ut Colour ih CouN! 
She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eyes To Cou'nTERFELT [contrefaire, Fr. contraffare, It \ conſun 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter, killing tare, to copy, to reſemble, To counterfeit is to pur Un %%. 
Each object with a joy; the counter-change and appearance of ſome real excellency. 7//9t/or.. _ T the Liter; = Cur 
Is ſeverally in all. Shakeſpeare. an intent to paſs the copy for an original. To counterfeit aol, wi ie is o. 
2. A mutual exchange between two parties by agreement or contract. the ſecond ſon of Edward IV. Bacon. 3. To forge, t 2 bene Tar 
To Cov'uTER- Change, to give and receive. guife. 5 ? BU, tad $S ings to dr 
CouxrER Changed [in heraldry] is when there is mutual changing CouNnTERPEIT, adj. [from the werb, contrefait, Fr. Cour 
of the colours of the field and charge in an eſcutcheon, by one or more of contra and factus, Lat.] 1. Imitated from another. wi a e. Shar 
lines of partition. paſs it for the original, feigned. 2. Forged, fictitious 1085 1 BS Corr 
CounTzs Charge [in law] is a charge brought againſt an accuſer. with the greater care, leſt we take counterfeit for true, Ly} * oppoſit 
- CounTer Charm [of counter and Rin a charm to hinder the deceitful, hypocritical. True friends appear leſs moy'g Fi Lee sol 
force of another, that by which a charm is diſſolved. Feit. Roſcommon. all an, Covur. 
Now touch'd by counter-charms they change again. Pope A CounTereeir, ſalſt. 1. One who perſonates another, au; Ws to ano 
To Couvrzx Charm [from counter and charm] to deſtroy the ef- a cheat. I am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfarn; f 0e ori 
| feft of an enchantment. Like a ſpell it was to keep-us invulnerable, but the counterfeit of a man, who hath: not the lite of a n . er by tt 
and ſo counter-charm all our crimes, that they ſhould only be active to pere. 2. Something that imitates another, intended to * us 0 
pleaſe, not hurt us. Decay of Piety. © which it reſembles, a forgery. There would be no EK rk another 
To Couxrzx Check [of counter and check} to ſtop with ſudden op- for the ſake of ſomething that is real. Tillotſon, fi, yies one 
poſition. | 9 78  Cou'nTERFELTER [from counterfeit] a forger, he who Gs on or /in 
CounTtr Check [from the verb] a cenſure made upon a reprover, copies to paſs for originals. The coin was corrupted by cout . och ans 
a ſtop, a rebuke. IF again I ſaid his beard was not well cut, he Camden. | | Jan ad Gex 
would ſay I lye: this is called the counter-check quarrelſome. Shake- Cou'NTERFEITLY [from counterfeit] in a feigned manner, tg ande 
ſpeare. h I will practiſe the infinuating nod, and be off to them mot ane le of 
CouxvrER Cunning, ſubtlety uſed by the adverſe party. Shakeſpeare. | a wy xr 
- CounTtrr Evidence [of counter and evidence] teſtimony by which CounTrrys'RMENT [of counter and ferment] a ferment conti Coonrs 
the depoſition of ſome former witneſs is oppoſed. Senſe detects its another ferment. What unnatural motions and counterferneu; = 5 only th 
more palpable deceits by a counter evidence. Glanville. medley of intemperance produce in the body ! Agaijon. 7 unter 
Counter Light [with architects] a light oppoſite to any thing, COUNTERFE'SANCE | contrefat/ance, Fr.] 1. The act of comtryy 9 
which makes it appear to a diſadvantage. 5 ; ing, forgery. It is now obſolete. : % Fr.] 
_ CounTer Diſinction, a diſtinction with reſpect to the oppoſite ſide. His man Reynold, with fine counterf+ſance, bi fometi 
.- CounTzr Mark [of counter and mark] 1. A ſecond or third mark Supports his credit and his countenance. Spenſer. 0 
put upon a bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants, that it may Cou'nTERFORTS [of counter and fort] butreſſes ſpurs or fllt F C 5 
not be opened but in the preſence of them all. 2. The mark of the ſerving to ſupport walls or terraſſes ſubject to bulge or be tins _ -UNTE 
., gold{mith's company, to ſhew that the metal is ſtandard, added to that down. - * other be: 
of the artificer. - 3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horſes, CounTER Soi, or CouxrER Szoch, that part of a taily that is tk . 2 
that have outgrown their natural mark, to diſguiſe their age. in the exchequer, which is kept in the cuſtody of an officer thn E 2 oh 
Crunter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to it a conſiderable time after court; the other being delivered to the perſon who has lent the big —_— 
it had been ſtruck, by which the curious know the ſeveral changes in money upon that account, and is called the flock. _ in 
value which they have undergone. | | CounTer Fer/s [in fortification] are certain pillars and parts of ik WARNE Cour 
CounTEerR Battery [tontre batterie, Fr. contra batterio, It. contra walls of a place, diſtant by 15 or 20 feet one from another, which al Wed in mea 
bateria, Sp.] a battery raiſed to play upon another battery. vance as much as poſſible in the ground, and are joined by vaults» WAN the place 
CouNnTER Breaft-work, is the ſame with falſe-bray. the height of the cordon. Their uſe is to ſupport the way of the round em fit to 
., CounTER Approaches [in military affairs] are certain lines or and part of the rampart ; and alſo to fortity the wall and frengtin * © wakes, 
trenches carried on by the beſiegers, when they come out to hinder the ground. Wea, partic 
the approaches of the enemy, and to attack them in form. | CounTeR-Fage [in muſic] is when the fuges proceed contrary i P * by 
. CounTer Proof [with rolling-preſs. printers] a print taken from one another. h 2 N 
\ | another juſt printed, which paſſed thro' the preis and gives the figure CounTex Barry [in heraldry} is uſed by the French tor uh To Coun 
n inverted. 3 : call bendy ſiniſter per bend counterchanged. © Bcc by ano 
- To CounTEr-Draw [with painters] is to copy a deſign by the CounTer Pointed [in heraldry] is when two chevrons in one ele WS Counrrr 
help of an oiled paper, or any tranſpareat matter, by tracing the ſtrokes cheon meet in the points. | plot; a 
appearing through with a pencil. MEE,  CounTeR 2uartered [in her ] denotes the eſcutcheon bay a plot uf 
Yo CounTER Prove [at the rolling- preſs] is to paſs a deſign, in black quartered, to have each quarter again divided into two. on the wo 
lead or red chalk, thro' the preſs, after they have firſt moiſtened  CounTER Guards [in fortification] large heaps of earth in umd WW CounTer 
with a ſpunge both that and the paper on which the counter-proof is Parapets, raiſed above the moat, before the faces and points of abe Wd way of ce 
to be taken. : hs ſtion, to preſerve them or to cover ſome other body of the place. Wer, to exp! 
CounTERs [in a ſhip] are either upper or lower. The upper is CounTer-Lath [with builders} a lath that is laid in length bauen Dis accordir 
that which reaches from the gallery to the lower part of the ſtrait the rafters. W CounTER 
piece of the ſtern; the lower is that hollow part of the ſhip's ſtern To CounTERMA'ND | contremander, Fr, contrammandare, It. cure E CounTes 
which refembles an arch, and lies between the tranſum and the lower mandar, Sp. of contra and mando, Lat.] 1. To forbid, to cir ade round 
part of the gallery. former orders, to repeal a command. bo {tates notorioully ircigo, be garriſon, 
— CounTEss, or Cou'xTors, anciently called ſerjeant counters; ſuch à ſecret and irreſiſtible power countermands their deepeſt proj Io Coun 
ſerjeants at law as were retained to defend the cauſe of their clients, South. 2. To oppoſe, to contradict the orders of another. For wn p.] 1. Toi 
as advocates. alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves againſt God, and as i- unter. poi ir; 
CounTER, adv. [cuntre, Fr. contra, Lat.] 1. Contrary to, in op- countermand him, Hooker. | | an equal v 
Poſition. He thinks it brave to fignalize himſelf in running counter CoUNTERMAND | contremandement, Fr. contrammandats, It of at et. Wilkin 
to all the rules of virtue... Locke. 2. The wrong way, tra and mandatum, Lat.] a recalling a former command. rcholders 
How chearfully on the falſe trial they c Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, „%,. 
Oh this 1s counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. Shakeſpeare. But he muſt die to-morrow ? Shakeſpeare. | W CounTER 
3: Contrary ways. A man whom I cannot deny may oblige me to CounTERMAND [in law] is where a thing formerly 22 Sons ua 
y ; Ince; Fa 


afterwards, by ſome act, &'*c. made void by the party that 


uſe perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time I may wiſh may 
_ To CounTERMA*RCH [of counter and march] to marc 


not prevail on him: in this caſe the will and the deſire run counter. 
Lacke. 4. In a ſenſe of oppoſition or contrariety, it is frequently 


$viſe into the 


u backwath 
Wainſt anothe 


uſed in compoſition of ' Engliſh words; though it is ſometimes uſed CounTERMARCH [contremarche, Fr. contramarcia, g 
by itſelf. . | | | cha, Sp.] 1. Retroceſſion, march in a different direction from ine Th' e 
To Cou'xrbR-acr [of counter and act] to hinder a thing from mer. An infinite number of things placed in order in the we Wher 
producing its effect by contrary agency. We can find no princi- notwithſtanding the tumults, marches and counter marchei o the 1 The p 
ple ſtrong enough to counteract that principle, and relieve him. ſpirits. Collier. 2. Change of meaſures, alteration of conduct. |» * In cou 
South. | l * make him go forward and backwards by ſuch countermarches ® : 1 quivalen 
To Covxrza- Balance [rontre balancer, Fr.] to weigh one thing trations. Burner. 3. (In military diſcipline) a mann! of ny "Je to the hi 
againſt another, to act againſt with an oppoſite weight, The re- up ſoldiers fo as to change the face on the wings of a battalion; un rkx⸗ 
maining air was not able to counter- Balance the mercurial cylinder. —— files countermarch to bring thoſe that are in the front to the eue; 15 
Covdrzn-Balance [from the verb] oppoſite weight, equivalent CouNnTER-MINE [contremine, Fr. contrammina, It. contraminn, p a . — 
. | _ Money is the counter-balance to all things purchaſeable 1. In fortification, a well orpaſſage under ground, w ich is made * 4 0s not 
it, and lying in the oppoſite ſcale of commerce. Locke, beſieged, in ſearch of the beſiegers mine, to give it air, to tn 5 ; W 
To Cou'nTERBUFF [of counter and buf) 1. To impel in a direc- the powder, or to hinder the effect of it by any other mine. The) "Wy e 
tion oppoſite to the former impulſe, to ſtrike back. | the walls, laid the powder, ram'd the mouths, but the citizens 10 OUNTER 
The giddy ſhip betwixt the winds and tides, counter- mine. Hayward. 2. Means of oppoſition, means of counter is of 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no counter. uind *97;1 ,, 
| Stun'd with the diff rent blows ; then ſhoots amain, tempt but terror, began to let nothing paſs without ſharp Perze mat 
Till counterbuff*d, ſhe ſtops and ſleeps again. Dryden, Sidney. 3. A ſtratagem whereby a contrivance is defeated. "aft 
Coun'rerBuUF? {fromthe verb] a blow in a contrary direction. ter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the counter- mine Was only a 
So, captain Stub, lead on and ſhow “. ſelf-preſervation. Z'Efrange. _ 
What houſe you come of, by the blow To CounTER-MINE | contreminer, Fr. contramminart, lt. 2 105 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuf 25 Sp.] 1. To fink mines 2. By ſecret meaſures to prevent 2 Th 
: You cape o' th fan eonnterbuſſ, Ben Fohn/on.. _ deſign of another perſon from taking effect, to counter-W0"" ll 
Co'unTERCASTER [of counter, a falſe piece of money, and ca! infallibly it muſt be, if God do not miraculoull counter mm 
2. word of contempt for an accountant, a book-keeper, a reckoner. do more. for us than we can do for ourſelves. Dees of P 9 motion 
5 | CounTER-MOTION [of counter and motion} oppoſition © 


2 1, of ( his eyes had ſeen the proof, , 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be let and calm'd | 
: i \Bydebtor and creditor, this ray ex N Shakeſpeare. 


— 
— 


CoUuNTER-MURE | [ contre-mure, Fr 


* 
. 


J a wall or dear ar he 


3 ome lie of — “Cin heraldry] a ſhield cevrouy, or parted by againſt or oppoſite to another, to ſupply its place: 


SD 
breach, did beat down Houſes; but the counter-mure, 
— Ss breach, it ſeldom touched. Knolles. 


[of counter and natural] contrary to nature. 
hectic extenuation of the body. 


1 5 | 72 through . 
e built agai 
CounTER-NATURAL 
\ conſumption is A counter-natural 


EG f by which any other 
* orss ſof counter and noiſe] a ſound by y 
Z eye They 8 by a conſtant ſucceſſion E 
WE... {val delights, tocharm and lull aſleep, or by a counter- noiſe of revel- 
es to drown the ſofter whiſpers of their conſcience. Calamy. 
WS CurTER-O0PENING [ot counter and opening] a vent on the oppoſite 
ee. Sharp uſes it. 0 | 
= CounTER-PACE (of counter and pace] contrary mea ure, an attempt 
WS. .-pofition to any ſcheme. When the leaſt counter- paces are made to 
eee reſolutions, it will be time enough for our malecontents. Sw?/7. 
WE Counrer-PART, any part that anſwers to another, any part that 
do another. (In law) the duplicate or copy of any inſtrument, 
ed, or indenture, that one copy may be kept by one party, and the 
ber by the other. In ſome things the laws of N ormandy agree with 
WS. - laws of England, fo that they ſeem to be copies or counter-parts one 
mother. Hale. The two different plots look like counter parts and 
| . yopies one of another. Addiſon. N. B. 1 he counter. part of a compa- 
on or mile is that circumſtance belonging to the ſubje& compared, 
WE ich anſwers to it. The counter-part in the allegory [i. e. of the 
Ed Genius and his Code] may intend that we are alſo born reaſona- 
and furn;/bed with principles for right conduct and HAPPINESS” The 
Fable of Czzzs, or Picture of Human Life in Engliſb Verſe, with 
NOTES. : 55 a 
BJ eee [ contrepartie, Fr. contraparte, Tt. in muſic] ſigni- 
only that one part is oppoſite to another, as the baſe is ſaid to be 
ee counter- part of the treble. ' | 
W CounTeR-Pane, CounTER-PAIN, or COUNTER-PoINT [contre- 
e, Fr.] a coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe woven in ſquares. 
i ſometimes written according to the etymology. - 
* In ivory coffers I have ſtuff d my crowns, 
E In cypreſs cheſts my arras counter-panes. Shakeſpeare. 
WS CounTEeR-Passant [in heraldry] is ſaid when there are two lions 
W other beaſts on the {ame eſcutcheon, the one paſſing or walking one 


ys. | 
E 2 nne [in fortification] a trench made againſt the be- 
gers, and which of- confequence has its parapet turned towards 
WE CounTER-cace [of counter and gage; in carpentry] a method 
Wed in meaſuring the jqints, by transterring the breadth of a mortoiſe 
che place in the timber, where the tenon is to be, in order to make 
| em fit together. ; | 
A CounTer-yPLEa [in common law] a replication, a croſs or contrary 
ea, particularly ſuch as the demandant alledges againſt a tenant in 
E burtely or dower, who prays the king's aid, &c. for his defence, 
Wc. | | 
WE To CounTrr-pLoT 
ce by another. 
WE CounTER-yior [from the verb] a plot contrived to overthrow ano- 
plot; a ſham- plot; a fetch or wile againſt another. The wolf that 
2 plot upon the kid, was confounded by a counter. plot of the kid's 
on the wolf. L'Eſtrange. EDD | _ 
We CounTer-PoinT [contrepoint, Fr. contrappunto, It. in muſic] is the 
Wd way of —_— parts by ſetting points or pricks one againſt ano- 
er, to expreſs the concords, the length or meaſure of which, 
according to the words or ſyllables to which they are applied. 
W CounTER-POINT. See CounTER-PANE. 
| COUNTER-VALLATION [in fortification] a counter-line or ditch, 
ade 2 a place beſieged, to prevent the ſallies and excurſions of 
be garriſon. | 
| To CounTtR-porse [contrepeſer, Fr. contrappeſare, It, contrapeſer, 
Ip. 1. To counter-balance, to act againſt with equal weight. Weights 
unter-poifing one another. Digby. 2. To produce a contrary action 
an equal weight. The heavineſs muſt be caunter-pois' d by a plum- 
et. Wilkins. 3. To act with equal force againſt a perſon or cauſe, 
5 2 of Engliſh will be able to beard and counter-poije the reſt. 
ener. | e eee 
W CounTER-Porse [contrepoids, Fr. contrappeſo, It, contra 6%, Sp. 
An equal force in ke oppoſite ſcale 64 - balance, ne) 
france; Faſtening that to our balance, we put a metalline counter 
ß into the oppolite ſcale. Boy/e. 2. As when one thing is weighed 
: _ another, the ſtate of being placed in the oppoſite ſcale of a ba- 
e. 7 „ 
Th' eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
Where in all things created firſt he weigh d, 
The pendulous round earth with balanc'd air 
In counter-poife. . Milton. 
. Equivalence of force or power. The 
ohe higher nobility; Bacon, + + 
I bea BR-POISE | with horſemen] is the balance of the body, or 
15 2 of the action and ſeat of a horſeman, acquired by oradiifing 
45 manage, ſo that in all the motions 
— 3 3 wy more to one fide than the other, but 
— middle of the ſaddle, bearing equally on che ſtirrups, 
Ce Fier the horſe the ſeaſonable and proper aids. 
the W nd [comtrepoiſon, Fre- m Ando to ſtop or prevent 
Van of ponlon. Counter-poiſons muſt be adapted to the cauſe. Ar- 


[of counter and plot] to oppoſe one plot or ar- 


ſecond nobles are a counter- 


the horſe makes, the horſe- 


| COUNTER-PRESSURE [of counter and preſſure] a preſſure 
a aer R Ess | or preſſin 
2 Mes the contrary fide; power alin, 81 eatery direNion. 4 
rect their courſe, | 5 
on fo the counter-preſſure every way, " 
| And. vigour mg their motions ſtay, 
Conne, J © Reddy poike the whole in quiet lay. © Blackmore. 


TER-PROJECT {of con d proj | 
TIT Jof counter and projet) the correſpondent xo 
— until 1 obligation not to a imo a treaty of peace Link 
binary, was 25 -ntfe monarchy of Spain were — as a preli- 
ToOwones & out of the counter-proje# by the Dutch. Swift. 
or [Of rounter and 79/]] it is now generally written as 


middle parts, ſo called as oppoſite to the tenor. 


| tay, and the other another, ſo that they look the direct oppoſite 


where merchants enter 


COD” 


it is ſpoken, control] to preſerve the power 
counter account. | 

' CouNTER-ROLMENT | from counter-rol] a counter account, control- 
ment. This preſent manner of exercifing this office, hath ſo many 
interchangeable warrants and controlments, whereof each running 
through the hands of ſo many, is ſufficient to argue and convince all 
manner of faJſhood. Bacon. 

CouxrER-ROLL [in law] a counter- part of the copy of the rolls, re- 
lating to appeals, inqueſts, Wc, 

CounTER-ROUND [a military term] a certain number of officers, 
going to viſit the rounds or the ſentinels. 

Coux TER Salient [in heraldry] is when two beaſts are borne in a 
coat of arms in a poſture leaping from each other directly the contrary 
way. p 

Conran cans { contreſcarp, Fr. contreſcarpa, It. contraeſcarpa, Sp. 
in fortification] is properly that outſide or flope of the moat which is 
next the campaign, and faces the body of the place; alſo the covert 
way, with its glacis or ſlope and parapet. : 

' CoUNTER-SCUFFLE, a falling out of friends one with another; 
alſo a ſcuffle among priſoners in the counter. : 

CounTER-SECURITY [in law] ſecurity given to a party, who has 
entered into bonds or other obligations for another. 

To CouNnTER-31GN, to fign an order of a ſuperior in quality of a 
ſecretary, to render the thing more authentic. Thus charters are 
ſigned by the king and counter-/igned by a ſecretary of ſtate or the lord 
chancellor. 1 888 | 

CounTER-s0'PHISTER, a diſputant in an univerſity, who maintairs 
an argument with another ſophilter. 

CounTER Swallow-Tail [in fortification] is an out-work in the 
form of a ſingle tenail, wider at the gorge than at the head. | 
CounTER-TA'LLY [contretailie, Fr. wntrattaglio, It.] one of the 

two tallies or pieces of wood whereon any thing is ſcored. 

CounTER-TE'NOR [| con?ratenore; It. in muſic] one of the mean of 
Deafneſs unqualifies 
me for all company, except a few friends with counter-teror voices. 
Sav?ft, 8 8 

CounTtR-Tipe [of counter and tide) contrary tide. 

Such were our counter-tid+s at land, and io 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, $ 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. | 

CounTER-T1ME [of counter and time; contretemps,Fr ] 1. The defence 
or reſiſtance of a horſe that intercepts his cadence and the meaſure of 
his manage. Farriers Dictionary. 2. Defence, oppoſition. 

Let chearfulneſs on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the counter time to fate. Dryden. 

CounTER-TURN [of counter aud turn] the cataſtaſis, called by the 
Romans /atus. The height and full growth of the play, we may call 
the cowiter-turn, Which deſtroys the expectation, embroils the action 
in new difficulties. Dryden. | 

 CounTer-TRI'PPinG [in heraldry] is when two ſtags or other 
beaſts are repreſemed in a coat of arms tripping, i. e. in a light walk- 
ing poſture, and the head of one to the tail of the other. 

To Cou'nTERvail [of contra and walls, Lat.] to be of an equal 
value to another thing, to act againſt with equal power. Such qualiues 
as are able to counterwail exceptions againſt them. Hooker. | 

He fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him aſſail'd; 

Who ſoon-prepar'd to field, his ſword forth crew, 

And him with equal valour countervaid. Spenſer. 
Theprofit will hardly counterwail the inconveniences. L'E/range, 
-  CounTERVAIL, /ubf. [from'the verb] 1. Equal weight, power of 
value ſufficient to obviate an objection. 2. That which lias equal weight 
or value with ſomething elfe. The preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a 
a poor counterwvail for the bitterneſs of the review. South, | 
. CounTER-vIEw [of counter and wiew] 1. Oppoſition, a poſture in 
which two perfons front each other. | 

Within the gates of hell fat fin and death 

In counter-wiew. Milton. 

2. A contraſt, a poſition in which two different illuſtrate each other. 
J have drawn ſome lines of Linger's character, in order to place it in 
counter-view or contraſt with that of the other company. Swift. 

To CounTER-woRk [of counter and work] 1: To counter- act, to 
hinder uy effe& by contrary operations. 


of deteQing frauds by 4 


eav'n's great view is one, and that the whole 
That counter-works each folly and caprice, | 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
2. (In fortification) to raiſe works in order to oppoſe and ruin the works 
of the enemy. 
Covu'nTess [conteſſe, Fr. conteſſa, It. condeza, Sp. condeſa, Port. 
comitiſſa, Lat.] the wife of a count or earl. 5 
Cou'NTING-HOUSE {of count and houſe] an apartment or office 
wn and keep their accounts. Their idle bags 
cumbering their count77g-houſes, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 
Cov'nTLEss from count] numberleſs, innumerable. 
| By one comntle/s ſum of woes oppreſt. Prior. . 
Cov'Nv rA ub, [| contre, Fr. of conterrata, Lat. one land adjoin- 
ing to another, contrata, low Lat.] 1. A tract of land, a region. The 
deſcriptions of thoſe countries. Sprat. 2. The parts of a region; ge- 
nerally underſtood in contra - diſtinction to a city or court, rural parts. 
I ſee them hurry from country to town, and then from the town back 
again into the country. Spectator. 3. The place which any man mha- 
bits. 4. The place of one's nativity, the native ſoil. | 55 
O fave my country, heav'n ſhall be your laſt. Pope. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. . 
All the country, in a general voice, 
Cry'd hate upon him. Shakeſpeare. 5 
CounTRY, adj. Gs ſcarcely uſed as an adj. but in compo ſit on] 
1. Rural, Come, we'll een to our country-ſeat repair. Norris. | 
2. Remote from cities or conrts, and having an intereſt oppoſite to that 
of courts ; as, a country gentleman. 3. Peculiar to a region or people. 
She ſpake in her country anguage. 2 accabres. 4: Rude, ignorant, 
untaught. We make a cozn1ry-man dumb, whom we will not allow to 
ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. Deyn. 


COU 


So many CounTRI1ts, ſo many cuſtoms, 

Fr. Tant de gens, tant de guiſes. | 

Lat. Sicut eſi mos cuique genti, or lex & regio. 

The Germ. ſay; Laendlich, ſittlich. 

The Lat ſay likewiſe ; Si fueris Romer, Romano viwito more; fe 

fueris alibi, viwito more loci. 

CounTRY-MAN [of country and man] 1. One of the ſame country, 
one born in the ſame country or tract of ground. Locke, 2. One that 
dwells in the rural parts. Country-men coming up to the city, leave their 
wives in the country. Graunt. 3. A farmer, a huſbandman. A 
country-man took a boar in his com. LEftrange. 

Country Pur, an ignorant fellow, who may eaſily be impoſed 
upon. ke | 
13 nTy [comitatus, Lat. compte, Fr. contea, It. condada, Sp. ] 
1. A ſhire, one of the parts or circuits into which the whole kingdom 
is divided, for the better government of it, and the more eaſy admini- 
niſtration of juſtice. Every county is governed by a yearly officer 
called a ſheriff, who, among other duties of his office, puts in execu- 
tion all the commands and judgments of the king's courts. Of theſe 
counties there are 52 in England and Wales, and Scotland is divided 
into 32 counties or ſhires. 2. An earldom. 3. A count, a lord. Now 
entirely obſolete. The county Paris. Shakeſpeare, He made Hugh 
Lupus county palatine of Cheſter, and gave that earldom to him and 
his heirs, Davies. R 
Mhat is got in the County is loſt in the hundreds. 

That is, what is got in general, is loſt in particulars. 

CounTy [in a legal ſenſe] the county court. 

CounTy Court, a court held every month by the ſheriff or his de- 
puty ; alſo another called a turn, that is held twice a year. 

CouxriEs Corporate, are either cities or ancient boroughs, upon 
which the kings of England have beſtowed great liberties or privi- 
leges ; as, London, York, Cheſter, Canterbury, as alſo the county 
of the town of Kingſton upon Hull, the county of the town of Ha- 
ferfordweſt, and the county of Litchfield. | | 

CouxTits Palatine, are in England four in number, viz. Cheſter, 
Durham, Lancafter, and Ely, the juriſdiction of which was anciently 
very great. The chief - governors of theſe, by ſpecial charter from 
the king, ſent out all writs in their own name, and did all things 
touching juſtice as abſolutely as the prince himſelf in other countries, 
only acknowledging him their ſuperior and ſovereign ; but now their 
power is very much abridged, by a ſtatute in Henry VIII's time. 

Cou'pe [in heraldry] from the French, coupé, cut, ſignifies the 
head, or any limb of an animal cut off from the trunk, ſmooth, diſ- 
tinguiſhing it from that which is called eraſed, that is, forcibly torn 
off, and therefore it is ragged and uneven. | 

Cov'eep, or Covrex', Fr. [in heraldry} is that honourable par- 
tition which we call party-per Fee, or a line drawn acroſs the eſ- 
cutcheon from ſide to fide, at right angles; by ſome ſuppoſed to de- 
note a belt; by others a cut received in battle acroſs the ſhield... 
Coup, alſo denotes ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, chevrons, 6c. as 
do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off 
from them. ET EH $425 | 

Couye't {corpee, Fr, in dancing] a motion wherein one leg is a 
little bent, and ſuſpended from Ta ground, and the other makes a 
motion forwards. Y £4 . 

Co'uPeR, CowPER, or CooPER, the name of two towns in Scot- 
land; the one in the ſhire * of Angus, about 12 miles north-eaſt of 
Perth; and the other in the county of Fife, about 12 miles welt of 
St. Andrews. 8 

To Covu'eLE, verb ad. [copulo, Lat. coupler, Fr. accopiare, It. in 
the ſecond ſenſe, copulare, It. in the neuter ſenſe, koppein, Du. kup- 
peln, Ger.] 1. To chain together. Couple Clowder with the deep- 
mouth'd Brach. Shakeſpeare. 2. To join together, Still we went 
coupled and inſeparable. Shakeſpeare, Meaſuring ſyllables and coupling 
rhimes. Pope. 3. To marry, to wed, to join perſons in wedlock. 
I ſhall rejoice to ſee you conpled. Sidney. A parſon who couples all our 
beggars. Su. 1 „ 

To CouPLE, verb neut. to copulate, as in generation; to join in 
embraces. Beaſts fall to couple. Bacon. Coupled with them, and be- 
got a race. Milton. | 

CoveLt, . [couple, Fr. coppia, It. koppel, Du. kuppel, Ger. 
copuls, Lat.] 1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. I'll go in cou- 

p;les with her. Shakeſpeare. Dogs in couples. L Eftrange. 2. Two, a 
brace. A couple of ſhepherds. Sidney. A couple of hundred pounds. 

Aſcham. By er one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple. 

Locke. A piece of cryſtal encloſed a couple of drops. Addiſon, 3. 

A male and his female. The married couple. Bacon, All ſucceeding 

generations of men are the progeny of one primitive couple. Bentley. 

4. Two things of the fame kind ſet together. 3. A fort of band to 

tic dogs with. 223% : 
. 5 . ; ; or n | 

r. Un couple bien offorti. e Lat. ſay, Non compo/itu 1 c 
Bitho 1 rigg (Bithus and Bacchius — two oe wee gi 
tors.) Said when two come together who are endued either with 
the ſame virtues, or the ſame vices ; though chiefly in the latter caſe. 
CouyLE-BEGGAR Lof couple and beggar] one who marries beggars 
No couple-beggar in the land, | | 

E're join'd ſuch numbers hand in hand. Swift. | 
- Cou'epLE-cLose [in heraldry] contains the fourth part of the che- 
vron, and is not borne but by pairs, except there be a chevron be- 
tween them. | | 

Cov'PLET, Fr. 1. A diviſion of an hymn, ode, 

an equal number, 
part, two verſes. | 
| Toon 8 laſt, an only couplet fraught, 
Wich ſome unmeaning thing they call a \ 
When he can in one _ 45 fix 1 Wucht 
More ſenſe than 1 can do in ſix. 
2. Ao LEE SE id 
Anon as patient as the female dove, 
E're that her golden cawp/ets are diſclos'd, 
His filence will fit drooping. Shakefteare. 


| | ſong, Cc. wherein 
or an equal meaſure of verſes are found in each 


Pope. 
EOS atoms 


L 


mal. 


COU 
Cov'race [Fr. coraggio, It. from cor, Lat. the hear, . 
ſtoutneſs, mettle, boldueſs, ſpirit of enterprize. Courage th "Wy 
from conſtitution, very often forſakes a man when he has 8 pro 
it. That courage which ariſes from the ſenſe of our duty, 2 115 
the fear of offending him who made us, acts always in 0 nd fm. 
manner. Addiſon. Win 

Coura'cgous [courageux, Fr. coraggiaſe, It.) full of coyr, 
bold, reſolute. 
Amos. 

| Coura'GeovsLY [from courageous] ſtoutly, boldly, J. 
courageouſly came down, and joined battle with him. Bay * 

CouRa'cEousNEss | of courageous] courage, boldneſs of pirt 1 
manlineſs and courageouſusſi that they had to fight for ther wy. 
2 Maccabees. * 

Covura'nT [Fr. corrente, It.] running. 

Courant, Fr. [in heraldry] running, as a buck courant 
a buck in a running poſture; and the like of ayy oth 


He that is courageous among the n. iphty Kü 
TL fe 


er a 


Cogr, or CouranTo [courante, Fr. corrente, It. eorrienty 
1. A ſort of nimble dance. He is able to lead her a 58 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Any thing that ſpreads quick; as, a news paper þ 

Cou'ranT, a term uſed to expreſs the preſent time; as, the je 
1755 is the courant year, the 2oth courant is the 2oth day of tie nn 


now running. 3 coad. on 
Price Coux AN T of any Merchandiſe, is the known and Comm FX 0 ; T 
price given for it. 2 ; FJ we 
Courant Coin, common and paſſable money. | 4 Aer by 
_-.Covra'y, the Indian itch ; a diſeaſe ſomething like a tetter or cy. 3 = 6671 
worm. : : . : out it; a 
To Cours [courber, Fr.] to bend, to bow in ſupplication. aments 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, XV only in 

| Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shalsſ1ar, 4 oſed Ar 
Co'uritr [Fr. corriere, It. correo, Sp.] a meſſenger wio ris Cour 
poſt to bring or carry expreſſes, an expreſs, a runner. By fee, . the p 


couriers he advertis'd Solyman. Anclles. | 
Cov'rLavwD, a dutchy, uſually reckoned a part of Poland; bi i „ | 
muſt be remembered, that the Courlanders ele& their own prines 1 
and are governed by their own laws. Its capital is Mitt, lte 
dutchy is bounded on the north by the river Dwina, which ds 
it from Livonia; by Lithuania, on the eaſt ; by Samogitia, « tie 
ſouth ; and by the Baltic ſea, on the weſt. 
Covroxe', Fr. [in heraldry] crowned. 4 
\. Courst [cours and courſe, Fr. corſo and corſa, It. wi, Sp. d 
curſus, Lat.] 1. Running, race, career. 
Some ſhe arms with ſinewy force, 
And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Culy. 
2. Order of ſucceſlion ; as, to ſpeak in or by one's we. 3. Fi 


. The p 
g : 77 oye 
Temple. 
4 5 a 
ur. 
Wenſcs. i 
= CourT 
place w] 
, the cox 


q 5 ard. Sha 


ſage from place to place, progreſs; as, the courſe of a fret. 4 ; 7T 
[In navigation] is a ſhip's way, 1. e. that point of thc am. Bn os 
paſs, or coaſt of the horizon on which the ſhip is to be fe 1 
from place to place. When we have finiſhed our c from Thr BI .F 
we came to Ptolemais. gas. 5. Tilt. act of running in the liz. A The jud 
fall at the third courſe he received of Phalantry. Sid. 6. Cut AY Af 
on which a race is run. 7. Track or line in which a ſlip ſais Fr. Bon fait 
other motion is performed. 8. The largeſt fail on the main and lor bere mea 
maſt. To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding fails. Rays. 8 r the fav 
Progreſs from one gradation to another. The ſtate of the cod. 2. wg a fl 
verly muſt not be altered in the courſe of the diſputation. 10. dt KH derſtand i 
and orderly method. Courſe of law. Shakeſpeare. Courſe of delcen . l cewiſe; b. 
and conveyance. Locke. 11. Series of ſucceſſive and methodcl We many ar 
cedure. The glands did reſolve during her cour/e of phylic, J. eren 
man. 12. Conduct, manner of Sk. . Per proverb 
Tis time we ſhould decree ged. The 
| What cour/e to take. Addiſon. © 11 ecunioſus et 
13. Method of life, train of actions. It was happy ſhe to n 
good courſe. Sidney. | 8 1 by | 
h That beauteous Emma vagrant- cour/es took, | Jaan 1555 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forfook. Pri. 3 * ney: 1s 
14. Naturally bent, uncontrolled will. It is beſt to leave ut . * hy 
her cour/e, who is the ſovereign phyſician, Len ple. Kent to kai 
So every ſervant took his cour/?, | Ag 
And bad at firſt, they all grew worſe. - Pr” nd ſt 3 * 
15. Orderly ſtructure. The tongue defileth the whole body, Fal- EGS 
teth on fire the coxr/e of nature. &. Janes. 16. Series © HE 
uences. 
, Senſe is of courſe annexed to wealth and power, DE 
No muſe is proof againſt a golden ſhower. With af hich admit 
17. A ſervice of meat to be ſet on the table at one time. Conjed n bends > 
cond courſe the tables load. Dryden. 18. Regulaty, fe. arc 1 
Neither ſhall I be wanting to myſelf, not to deſire a patent go Cour Þ 
courſe to all uſeful — nu $avift. 19. Empty ſomm. Nine, verjui 
are no more than words of courſe. L' Efirange. in learnilg OURT-C| 
- Covurss, is often uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in ende e king, to 
ſcience; as, a cour/e of ſtudies ;, alſo the elements of an art 1000 Cover 
and explained in a methodical ſeries, Hence our courſes 0 5 the founta 
philoſophy, c. | | of hay 19 land and the 
_ Counse [with huſbandry] every fleece, turn or pact Cours 
on a Cart at once. * 72555 les or Nones0f Uriſtianity F 
_ Covnse [with architects] a continued range of bric 1 not int determined v 
the ſame height throughout the length of the work, an düyines, arc 
rupted by any aperture. . 3 a plinth a ourT J 
Courss of Plinths [in maſonry] is the continuity 0 pleas held. 
ſtone, c. in the face of a building. lied by 09 Court o 
| ke: Covse, the collection of the Roman laws comp Py * b 
of Juſtinian. | | by UF t elſew here 
7 — Counsz, the collection of the canon lau made 4 iſt, \ 
tianus. to pulli. an eccleſſe 
To Covrse; verb act. (oe the noun] 1. To 2 with 9 defialtical e 
We. cours'd him at the heels. Shakeſpeare. 2: Tat 3 To pu ® iu the admir 
that hunt in view; as, to courſe, A hare wich dogs. lx. 
ſpeed, to force to run. 95 | | Counr.y 
Let them not drink nor eat, heat, M. Tn; a flat 
And courſe them oft, and tire them in the be , by t 


o o v 


OURSE, werb neut. to run, to rove about. 


F To C 


wy fair „% 0 1) RETTT. 4s 
7 L 4. looſe, and cours d around his chair. ee 
co⸗ we [of courſe, courfier, Fr. corfiere, It.] 1. A runn ng. or 
ek horſe, a ſwift horſe, a war-horſe; a word not uſed in proſe. 
a The impatient courſer _ in every vein, | 
And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 
Hills, vales, and floods 3 8 * 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps _— 


: ) purſues the ſport of courſing hares. 
* * 1 . a 3 holds his hawk, or a courſer 
1 205 his grey- hound. Hanmer. 
1 CounsER [in the 1 4 diſputant. , 
WS ; Counsrn [with racers] a horſe for running, 
oa jockey.  _, MG and due tail 

1 th ſailors] the main; ſail and re- ſail. 3 
$4 8 2 of 4 [a ſea phraſe] is when a ſhip fails 
$ *. main-ſail and fore-fail, without lacing on any bonnets, or 


or for ſervice; al- 


q ti | ſail K | : : . : 
© cane pe only uſed in the plural in this ſenſe] their 
! I terms or catamenia. Harvey. 


Stoppage of women's cour/es. | 
10 Fare or paſſage about a foot and a half 


ich ſtaves are placed. 8 
It. probably of cors, Lat. and that of 
ere, Gr. koert, Du. curtis, low Lat. ohbnſon] 1. A yard or open 
aare, belonging to a houſe or houſes. You muſt have, before you 
Wome to the front, three courts : a green court plain, with a wall a- 
out it; a ſecond court of the ſame, but with little turrets or embel- 
aments upon the wall; and a third court to ſquare with the front, to 
ee only incloſed with a naked wall. Bacon. 2. A ſmall opening, in- 
oed with houſes, and paved with broad ſtones. 
WE Cover [cour, Fr, corte, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. The palace of a king, 
. the place, where a prince reſides. : 
This our court infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare. 
1 You would think he had never ſeen a court. 
. The prince, with his retinue of courtiers. Some of them were 
Employed to follow the courrs of their kings to adviſe them. 
ele. z. The attendance that is paid to a prince or great man. 
ES. The art of pleaſing, the art of infinuation. Flatter me, make thy 
1. Dryder. 5, Court is often uſed in compoſition in moſt of its 
Wenſcs. ys 
Cour [cour, Fr, corte, It. and Port. curia, Lat. in law] 1. A hall 
place where juſtice, military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical, is adminiſtered ; 
, the courts at Weſtminſter. Let us have knowledge at the court of 
guard. Shake/peare. _ 
1 The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable. Shakeſpeare. 
judges themſelves who ſit there. | 
A friend in CovkT is worth a penny in a man's purſe, 
. Bon fait avoir ami en cour, car le proces en eff plus court. By court 
bere meant a court of juſtice, and ſo underſtood, it is very true; 
r the favour either of judge or jury can go a great way towards 
Wining a ſuit, or at leaſt (as the French ſay) will ſhorten it: Some. 
| 3 it at court, and there a real fincere friend or patron is good 
Wikewiſe ; but a dependance upon a pretended unſincere one is the ruin 
many a n ſpends years, and beggars his family in atten- 
ce upon promiſes to no purpoſe. In the firſt ſenſe we have ano- 
Wher proverb to the ſame purpoſe : 4s 2 man 7s befriended, fo is the law 
rd. The Lat ſay: Dat weniam corvis, wexat cenſura columbas, or, 
ecunioſus etiam nocens, non damnatur. 
| Par from Cover, far from care. | 
Tit. Procul a*Fove, procul a fulmine. (Far from Jupiter, far from 
dus thunder.) The Germ. ſay : Weir von dannen iſt gut furn ſeauf;. 
Diſtance. is the beſt ſecurity againſt a ſhot.) The Fr. ſay as we: 
in de la cour, loin de ſouci. The meaning is, that the intrigues of 
court are generally attended. with ſo much 7 5 that it is pru- 
ent to avoid it; or it may be underſtood, that a bare diſcharge of a 
Wnan's duty in an employ at court, is attended with a great deal of 
—_— EE | | 
| CourT of Admiralty, a court firſt eſtabliſhed by king Edward III, 
Gor the deciſion of cauſes relating to fea-affairs. 
| Court Baron, the court of a lord of a manor (which in ancient 
Ames were ſtiled barons) which he holds within his own precincts, in 
Which admittance and grants of lands are made to copy-holders, and 
wurenders are = £4. '&c. The proceedings of the court-baron. 
Ppectator. | | : 
Court Bouillon {in cookery] a particular method of boiling fiſh in 
me, verjuice, and vinegar, and ſeaſoned with all forts of ſpice. 
OURT-CHAPLAIN {of court and aerger a chaplain who attends 
le king, to celebrate the holy offices. Swift uſes it. 
| CouaT of Chizalry, called alſo the Marſhal's Court, a court which 
5 the fountain of marſhal law, where the lord high conſtable of Eng- 
land and the earl marſhal fit as judges. | | 
| Cours Chriflian, ſpiritual courts, in which matters relati 
; auth are more eſpecially managed, and ſuch as cannot well be 
determined without good ſkill in divinity : and therefore the judgesare 
"nes, archbiſhops, biſhops, archdeacons, & cr. 
ow hats Days, days when the courts of judicature are open, and 


= Cov'sstY [in a galley 
road, on both ſides of w. 
4 | Court [cour, Fr, corte, 


Y 72 


; : . The 


Couar of Delegates, a court where delegates or commiſſioners are 
TH by the Linn commiſſion to fit in the court of Chancery, 
agg. vere, upon an appeal made to him. This is granted in three 
n 5 iſt, When a ſentence is giyen by the archbiſhop, or his official, 
x ae cauſe. 2dly, When a ſentence is given in an ec- 
a the Ca cauſe, in places exempt. zaͤly, When ſentence is given 

mralty court, in ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil 


lay, 
Lee (of court and drefſer] one that dreſſes perſons of 
of giving colours, appearances and reſem- 


Rk; a flatterer. 
| Re La eurt-drefſer Fancy. Locke, 


_ 


_ proverbial rhime to the ſame purpoſe. 


to - 


cov 


CovrTt;ravour, favours conferred by princes: Pleaſures, courts 
Favours and commiſſions, L'Eftrange. 

Couxr- HAND [of court and band) the handwriting uſed in records 
and judicial proceedings. Write court-hand. Shakeſpeare, 

Cova r of Huftings, a court of record held at Guildhall, in Lon- 
don, before the lord-mayor and aldermen, ſheri#; and recorder; where 
all pleas, 3 and mixt, are determined. 

_ CourT Lands, are ſuch lands as the lord of the manor keeps in his 

own hands, for the uſe of his family and for hoſpitality. 

CourT of Peculiars, à ſpiritual court held in patiſhes free from the 
juriſdiction of the biſhops, which peculiarly belong to the archbiſhop 
— Canterbury, in whoſe province there are fifty ſeven ſuch pecu- 

Ars. 

Couxr of. Regueſs, a court of equity, of the ſame nature with the 
court of chancery, but inferior to it, being principally inſtituted for 
the help of ſuch petitioners as in eonſcionable caſes deal with the king 
by ſupplication. But this court was ſuppreſſed by ſtat. 16 and 17 of 
Charles I. . | | | 

Co'uRT-Lapy [of court and lady] a lady converſant or employed at 
court. Locke uſes it. N 

CouRT-ROLL, a roll that contains an account of the number and 
nature of the ſeveral lands which depend on the juriſdiction of tlie lord 
of the manor, with the names of the tenants or copy-holders, that 
are admitted to any parcel of lands, c. | 

Co'uRT-CaRDs, the pictured cards; alſo gay fluttering fellows. 

Co'urRT-PROMIsEs, ſo are generally called fair ſpeeches from 
great men to their clients, without any intention of performance, and 
only made uſe of to keep dependance; or to quiet unfuly minds. Favor 
aulæ incertus. | X | 

Co'uRT-TR1CKs, ſtate policy, inſincerity. x 

To Couxr [courtiſer, Fr. corteggiare, It.] 1. To make love to, to 
woo, to ſolicit a woman to marriage. | 

When filent ſcorn is all they gain, 

A thouſand court you, tho' they court in vain. Pype. 8 
2. To deſire earneſtly, to ſeek. Their own eaſe would teach children 
to court commendation. Locke 3. To flatter, to endeavour to 
pleaſe. | : | | 

CourTav'p, a ſhort, thick-ſet man, a durgeon. Fr. | 

CourTaup [with horſemen] a crop or cropped horſe z a bob- 
tail. | | | 
Cousràup [with muñcians] a ſhort baſſoon. | : 
CourTaup [with gunners] a ſhort piece of ordnance uſed at 
ſea. : 
Cov'xTEVAI, a town of the iſte of France; about 50 miles ſouth 
of Paris. | 

Cov'rTEoOUs [churtbis, Fr. corteſe, It. cortes, Sp. and Port.] civil, 
affable, gentle, well bred, full of acts of reſpect. Supple and cour- 
teous to the people. Shakeſpeare. One while courteous, civil, and 
obliging, but within a ſmall time after ſupercilious. South. | 

Cov'RTEOUSLY, Civilly, affably, &c. He let them courteor/ly 
paſs. Wotton. Chriſt did courteox/ly receive all. Calamy. Enter- 
tertain'd him courteou/ly. Broome. 

Cov'RTEOUSNEss [of courteous] courteous behaviour. 

Cov'xTESAN, or CoU'RTEZAN, Fr. 1. A lady or gentlewoman be 
longing to the French, or any other court. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
2. A profeſſed ſtrumpet or whore, a woman of the town. With them 
there are no ſtews, no diſſolute houſes, no courteſans. Bacon, The 
Corinthian is a column laſciviouſly deck'd like a courre/arn, Wotton. 
Rhodope, the courtezan.” Addiſon. 5 

Cou'rTEsy Ccourioiſie, Fr. cortigiana, It. cortefia, Sp. and Port.) 
1. Civility, elegance of manners, complaiſance. He who was com- 
pounded of all the elements of affibility and courteſ towards all kinds 
of people, brought himſelf to a habit even of rudeneſs towards the 
queen. Clarendon. 2. An act of civility or reſpect. The mayor in 
courteſy ſhewed me the caſtle; Shakeſpeare. Not accepting Poly- 
phemus's caurteſy, to be the laſt that ſhall be eaten up. Bacon. 3. A 
curtſy, or reverence, done by a woman. : 

Some country girl, ſcarce to court'fy bred. Dryden. 

Full of CouxrEs v, full of craft. 

It very often proves ſo. Sincere perſons are obſerved to be the leaſt 
given to ceremony : and there is ground for ſuſpicion, when a man is 
over full of his profeſſion of friendſhip: and lach a one is very well 
anſwered by anothes proverb. ; 

| Leſs of your CouxTesy, and more of your purſe, 

Lat. Re opitulandum & non verbis. The Scots ſay ; whert there is 
o'er mickle courteſy, there is little kindneſs, The It; have a very good 


Chi ti fa pitt carrezze che non ſole, 
| 'O b gabbato, o gabbare ti wole. my 
(He that ſhews you more civility than uſual, either has cheated you or 
— 4 1 r. ſay; trop grand reſpe# eft ſuſpect. (Too much 
18 . ; 
OURTESY [in law] a tenure not of right, but by the favour 
or indulgence of others; as, to hold upon courte/y. 5 

CouxrEsY of England ſin law] a tenure, by which a man who 
marries an heireſs, who is poſſeſſed of lands in fee-ſimple, or fee-tail 
general, &c. and has a child by her, which comes alive into the 
word; altho' the mother and the child both die immediately, yet if he 
were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall hold the land during his life, under the 
title of tenant per legem Angliz; this is called in Scotland, curia/itas 
Scotiæ, where, as well as in England, it is allowed. 

To CouxrsY [from the noun; It is commonly ſpoken as if writ- 
ten curt/y] 1. To perform an act of reverence in general, as a man. 
Toby approaches, and court es thereto. Shakeſpeare. 
| etty traffiekers, 

That court y to them, do them reverence. Stateſfeare. 
2. To make a reverence, as a woman. 
If 1 ſhould meet her in my way, 
We hardly cow! to each other. Prior. Y 
- Cov'rTain, or Cob rin [conrtine, Fr. cortina, It. and 8p. in 
NN the front of a wall or rampart lyi ig between two bations, 
URTAIN, - 


Cov'nriox 
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 Qov'aT1ER [from court] 1. One that has a place at court, or that 
follows the court of princes. I am no \courtier, nor verſed in ftate 


affairs. Bacon. 2. A polite perſon, or a perſon full of compliments. 
3. One that ſolicites or courts the favour'of others. Courtiers of beau- 


teous freedom, Shakeſpeare." There was not among all our princes | 


a greater courtier of the people than Richard III. Sucking. 

Cou'tTLass [coutelas, Fr. coltellaccio, It.] a hanger, a ſort of ſhort 
ſword, that has but one edge. Fhis ſhould be coutlaſs, or cutlaſs. 
See CUTLASS. | | 

CouRTHEUTLAU'GHE fold law] one who knowingly cheriſhes, 
entertains, - or hides any perſon that is out-lawed. : 

Co'URTLIKE, adj. fol court and like) elegant, polite. Our Engliſh 
tongue is as fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spaniſh, as courtlike 
as the, French; and as amorous as the Italian. Camden, 

Cov RTEINEss [of coartly] courtlike behaviour, elegance of man- 
ners, civility. 8 | | | | 
 Cov'aTLY, adj. [g. d. courtlike] polite, elegant of manners, re- 
lating or retaining to the court, ſoft, Nattveing, 

In our own time (excuſe ſome courtly ftrains) 
No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 


Cour, adv. elegantly, in the faſhion or manner of . courts. 


They can produce nothing ſo cour/ly writ, or which expreſtes ſo much 
the ee 00 of a gentleman, as Sir John Suckling. Dryden. 
Covu'RTRAY, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river 
Lys, about 23 miles ſouth of Ghent, and 14 eaſt of Ypres. 
Cov' TSI [from court] 1. The act of ſoliciting favour. 
He paid his court/>ip with the croud, 5 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd. Swzft. 
2. Courteſy, civility, | | 
| My court/hip to an univerſity, 
My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bare. Donne. 
3. Fine amorous ſpeech or carriage. 4. The act of wooing a woman 
or ſoliciting her to marriage. 
 tedrous court/ip we declare our pain. Dryden. 
In the time of couriſbip, and the firſt entrance of marriage. Ad- 
difon. | 


to call couſin] to defraud, to cheat. See Cozrn. 

Covu'sin [Fr. cugine, It. cupan, Sax, conſanguineus, Lat.] a kinſ- 
man or kinſwoman by blood, any one collaterally related, more re- 
motely than brother or ſiſter. £4 5 

Tybalt, my coaſin! O my brother's child ! Shakeſpeare. 
My father's ſiſter's ſon, „ | | 
And cos german to great Priam's ſeed. Shakeſpeare. 
Cov'six, a title of honour, which the king beſtows on peers and 
nobles, particularly on a counſellor, and to foreign princes of the 
blood; c. | 

Paternal Cousixs, are ſuch as iſſue from relations on the father's 
ſide. > ES 

Maternal Cousixs, thoſe on the mother's ſide. 

Cov'ss1neT [with architects] a cuſhion, is the ſtone which crowns 
a piedroit or pier, or that lies immediately over the capital of 


the impoſt, and under the ſweep; alſo the ornament in the Ionic 


capital between the abacus and echinus, or 
form the volutes. | 
Coulso [in heraldry} is the ſame as rempli, and ſignifies a piece 
of another colour or metal placed on the ordinary, as it were ſewed 
on. This is generally of colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, 
contrary to the general rule of heraldry; and therefore this word is 
uſed, according to the ſignification of the French, to diſtinguiſh that 
the piece is not properly upon the field, but in the nature of a thing 
ſewed on. Fr. | | 
CouTaN'CEs, a port town, and biſhop's ſee in Normandy, in France, 
about 100 miles welt of Rouen. | 


quarter-round, ſerving to 


CouTRa's, a town of Guenne, in France, about 20 miles north- 


eaſt of Bourdeaux. | | 

Cov'ver'r [in heraldry] denotes ſomething like a' piece of hang- 
ing, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief or other ordinary, ſo 
as not to hide, but only to be a covering to it. 

Covy of Partridges, c. [ couvee, Fr.] a flock of theſe fowls. See 
Cover. | . | 
A Covy of whzres, a bawdy-houfe well provided with them. A 
cant low word. | EE | 

A Cow, anciently in the plur. kine, teen, now generally cowes, tho 
kine be ſtill retained in poetry [cu, Sax. ko, Dan. kor, Du. kuk, Ger. 
ku, Teut. koo, Su. They who are fond of finding the origin of the 
word in the Greek or Latin, are apt to derive it from xuw, Gr. to con- 
ceive, becauſe the cow is the mother of the herd] the female of 
the bull, an animal kept for her milk and calves. The horns of oxen 
and cows are larger than the bulls. Bacon. | 

Wy Curs'd Cows have ſhort horng, 

This proverb is ſarcaſtically apply'd to ſuch perſons, who though 
they have malighity in their hearts, have feebleneſs in their hands, 
diſabling them from wreaking their malice on the perſons they bear 
ill will to: alſo, under this ridiculous emblem of cars'd coaus, invete- 
rate enemies are couched, whoſe barbarous deſigns are often fruſtrated 
by the intervention of an overruling providence, according to the Lat. 
Dat Deus immiti, cornua curta bowi. | 

Who would keep a Cow, when they may have a pottle of milk for 
Ae w baffles 21 | | 

This proverb is a wicked inſinuation that it is a folly for a man to 
2 at "mg wa of a wife and family, when he may have a miſtreſs 

A 2306, {its 5 ; | 


Manx & good Cow bath a. bad. . calf, - | 
That 1s, many a good or wiſe man hath a wicked or ſtupid child. 
Lat. Heraum filid noxii. Gr. Argus neun Tiwa mate, Hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with various inſtances, of men in all capacities and ſtations, 
reat and ſmall, wiſe, virtuous, and valorous, whoſe children have 
e, But it furniſhes us with perhaps as many inſtances on 
the contrary ſide of the queſtion; Whence the Lat, Fortes creantur 
amian 21 290099 inge | 22 ; 250714 LT] 
be eats the calf in the Cow's belly. _ 9 802 
Or, according to another proverb; he /pends the Michaelmas rent in 
the Miqſummer moon: that is, he ſpends his rents before they be due. 


who has no courage, a poltron. Some are brave one day, and aun 
another. 


To Cov'stn [coufiner, Fr. N. B. conſiner in French ſignifies only | 


COX 


The Fr. ſay : 


ill mange fon bled en herb. (He cats his corn her,, 
is ripe.) | * cock, V 
To Cow one [from coward, by contraction. Jobnſen] to py Force 
out of heart, to keep one in awe. It hath wad my bins » ache th 
man, Shakeſpeare. | Feeds we? 
When men by their wives are cow'd, s, 2 1 
Their horns of courſe are underſtood. Hudibras. = 
Cow Blakes, cow-dung dried for fuel. + Q 
Cow Wheat, a weed that grows among corn, oe pre 
Cow Quare [of coul, Eſſex, a tub] a ſort of brewing wg WE C0x-30 
cooler . O. 55 | cli 3 i ath, ; 
Cow Herd [cu-hynb, Sax. koe-harder, Du. kur- hett, C., Cox NI 
keeper, or one who looks after kine, one who tends cows ** 0 called, g 
f Cow Houſe [of cow and houſe} the houſe in which cy, : 3 ue 
ept. hy out 
Tow Keeper [of cow and keeper] one who keeps con; 7; ® 1 
terms cow-keeper and hogherd, are not to be uſed in our languay 1 ste. 
there are no finer words in the Greek. Broome. e {4 0 


Co was D [couard, Fr. codardo, It. or, as ſome will, of cob 1 


aerd, Teut. nature] of the nature of a cow, one cow-heargy F ped with 


| Wciv'd tha 
OM: d. 


Templę. | 
| . He bre 


What can enoble ſots and ſlaves and coward;, 


| Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pape. =. 1; 
2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjectve. Loud and coauard cries, 11, e 1 5 
Ipeare. ; 5 1 : * 298. 
Invading fears repel my coward joy. Prior. Cor, 4%. 
Coward. [in heraldry] is repreſented in an eſcutcheon by 2m 1 VM 
with his tail doubled or turned in between his legs, and is cad: —_— Jaſo 
lion coward. | = Hel 
Wut a Cowarn to his metal and he'll fight the devil EE Reſerved 
The metal here meant is probably deſperation, and that pern 4 fo 
have but a mean ſpirit indeed, that nothing will exaſperate. 7;y Still 
upon a Wworm and it au turn. a ; Like 
Cow'agICE [conardiſe, Fr. cocardia, It. cobardia, Sp. and Bir] To Coy 
want of courage, habitual fear, timidity. | -S iarity. 
Cow'arDLixgss [of cowardly] want of courage, fear, pal. Wha 
mity. No 1 


Coxvardice alone is loſs of fame. Dryden. ro make 
Cow'aRDbLx, adj. [from coward] 1. Fearful, timorou:, Bs. If he 
nius, otherwiſe brave and confident, was, in the preſence of Ci EE Tot 


vius, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 2. Mean, ſuitable to aconard, Porr, 


J do find it cowardly and vile, | His 1 
For fear of what nught fall, ſo to prevent ET From 
The time of life. Shakeſpeare. WO YNESS 
 Cow'axpLy, adv. daſtardly, faint-heartedly, meanly. Men d Wliarity. 
no courage, who had moſt cowardly turned their backs. Kills, The! 
| Cow'aRDous, adj. cowardly. : And! 
Cow'ARDSHI [of coward] the character or qualities of a covzre; N o'rsrxer 
meanneſs. Now obſolete. Shakeſpeare uſcs it. Then 
Co'wisn, 4%. [from to cow, to awe] timorous, mean 4 Too fit 
It is the cox; terror of his ſpirit | 62, /.. 
That dares not undertake. Shakeſpeare. ; _ z. 
CowL [cuculla, Lat.) a hood, ſuch as monk's werr. rl  Co'zev 
Cornfield invented to ſignify his name, St. Francis with bus fer eos obſerve 
in a cornfield. Camden. © ch traffic 
= It is not the Cows makes the friar. x e. He 
Lat. Cuculla non facit monachum. That is, it is not the ein, ing bee 
but the interior we are to examine into, before we form a ger  ZENAGE 
of a perſon : or, it may be underſtood, that the prieſt 1s rele- 2 . Wiſdo 
more holy, nor the lawyer or phyſician more {kilful, becauſe tae) | The frauc 
have the ſeveral habits of their profeſſions on. , | i PAENER 
Cow-LEEcn [of cow and leech] one who profeſſes to cur dien Aran 
pered cows. _ N | © Ther peare. ˖ 
To Cow-LEtcn [from the noun] to profeſs to cure con ts En 
are many pretenders to the art of farriering and cou. lerliſh ag 1 
ignorant. Mortimer. | | ; 71 fp lobg 4, N 
Co'wLsTAFF [of cowl and faf} the ſtaff on which 216 =o er, | 
ported between two men. | Ndbl 1 
Mounting him upon a cow/aff, W 8 
Which toſſing him ſomething high, Whe 87 
He apprehended to be Pegaſus. Sucking. 4 in the peeriſh n. 
The way by a cowl/aff is ſafer: the ſtaff mult have A 2 brim and ; 
middle, ſomewhat wedgelike, and covered with a {oft bo cr, er c 
Man. | | * e 0 ( 
Cow'sL1p [cuplippe, Sax. as ſome 5 5 from the rer ING. 
its ſcent to the breath of a cow; perhaps from growing mne © cal Than 4 
rounds and often meeting the cow's 5. Fohnſon.] 1 ries b. le 8 
pagil, and grows wild in the meadows ; a ſpecies of oy lar. 10.8 — 
might as well ſay that a cow/lip is as white as à lily. 9 us 
cowſlip's bell I lie. Shakeſpeare. | 1 | 
Co'wsHING-WORT, a plant which is a ſpecies of mu - «ies of cher: un old prove 
Co'w-weeD [of cow and aveed] a plant which is 2p | 103 Fi 
vil. * | . W 5 | hol | 
Cow'-wHEAT [of cow and wheat] a plant very common ler he 5 
and ſhady places. | Fits fem. uſe it does 
Co'wngER [of a ſhip]. the hollow or arched part © Its rhaps Ids, and 
| Fa | a Fr. or pe ſon 
To Cow, or To CoW-RR [caurrian, Wel. cvur be,, knees. Jahr. Lebe Cx AA 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow ſinks on x” nar down Ray, [with 


/on.] to ſtoop, to fink by bending the knees, to 1 
kneel. 5 | 

The ſplitting rocks cower'd in the ſinking ſands, Shaken 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 

Each bird and beaſt beheld 


Approaching two and two; theſe co ring low Milton. Off 
Wich blandiſhments, each bird ſtoop'd on his wy That by 
Our dame fits cowring o'er a kitchen fire. oy hawks, who Ten tim 
Cow'xixo [with falconers] the quivering of young And he! 
ſhake their wings in ſign of obedience to the old one. 1 dach, unpl 
Cox Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the , 2 T th, Shake 
Cox-coms ſof cock and comb, corrupted bran, we en ſhe pot i) How ch 
top of the head. As the cockney did to the ects u a flick. and _ * Not har 


in the paſty alive ; ſhe rapt them o th' coxcombs wit "abling 
down, wantons, down. Shakeſpeare. 2. The comb reſe 55 


* — 4 
— 
> 
: 
. 


C R A 


+ licenſed fools wore formerly in their caps. There take 
| mo ” this fellow has baniſh'd_ two of his daughters, and 
ue chird a bleſſing againſt his will: if thou follow him, they 1722 
WE |; wear my coxcomb. Shakeſpeare. 3. A conceited fool, a ſilly fel- 
WE. fop, a ſuperficial pretender to any thing. 7X 

= 1 quoth ſhe, thou coxconib filly, 3 


cock, 
—y x0 


Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras. 


J * ding coxcomb. L'Eftrange. . A 
I 8 55 Ser dn a vulgar and odd unintelligible 


= e Ilium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as coxz os, 

Lalled, becauſe it contains the gut ilium. . 5 1 

WE Cox-co'mical [of. corcomb] conceited, foppiſh. A very low word, 

cout the influence of cox-comical ſenſeleſs cabal. Dennis. 

cCoxz'upix [with anatomiſts] is the ſame with coxa and os iſchium, 

zs the third and lower of the bones called oſſa innominata, and has 

tre cavity or hollow called acetabulum coxendicis, that receives 

dead of the thigh bone: the circumference of this hollow being 

KS ped with a griſtle, called its ſupercilium. It was on this part Aneas 

BE; that wound from Diomede, which is fo correctly and anatomi- 

= deſcribed by Homer: ; : 3 

5 s os 0 — . Teo by apuPupnte. Tevovre. | Iliad, lib. Fo J. 307 
W He broke (ſays the poet) the acetabulum, and burſt both the liga- 

nts. Ligamenta femur offi Coxendicis adnectantia DUO mags pre- 

BE Cn/entur Veſaliis Opera omnia. Edit. Boerhav. & Albin. tom. 1. 

298. ; 5 

Cor, adj. I prob. of quoi, Fr. why, coz, Fr. from guietus, Lat. Jobn- 

1. Modeſt, decent. | | 

B aſon is as coy as is a maide; 

ES He looked piteouſly, but naught he ſaid. Chaucer. 

EE Reſerved, ſhy, not eaſily condeſcending to familiarity. 

= A foe of folly and immodeſt toy, | 

Still ſolemn ſad, or ftill diſdainful coy. Spenſer. 

Like Daphne ſhe as lovely and as coy. Waller. _ : 

o Cox [from the adj.] 1. To behave reſervedly, not to admit 

| wa | 8 | 

| What coping it again, | 

= No more, e me happy. Dryden. 

o make difficulty, not to condeſcend willingly. 

%. 8 3 

= To hear Cominius 115 I'll keep at home. Shakeſpeare. 


WoYLY, adv. [from coy | 


ir. 
His hand he c ſnatcht wax 
: From forth Antinous' hand. Chapman. _ ,: 1 
e'rxrss [from coy] ſhyneſs, ſeeming modeſty, diſinclination to 
18 iarity. 55 "I oe ä 

BE The kind nymph would coyne/n feign, ae 
And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 
rsrxrr, alli. a ſpecies of a baſtard hawk. 

= The muſket and the coy/fre/ were too weak, 5 
== Too fierce the falcon. Roden, . 8 
WE, /. a cant or familiar word contracted from coin. Be 
. oz. Shakeſpeare, C 
ocozex [coufrner, Fr. to ceſ is, in the old Scotch dialect, as 
Ws obſerves, to chop or change, whence coxen, to cheat, becauſe 
ch traffic there is commonly fraud. Johnſon]., to bubble, cheat or 
e. He would cozen him, and then expoſe him to public mirth- 
Paving been cozen'd. Clarendon. » 5 
Woz:nace, [from cozer] the act, of cozening or cheating, fraud, 

Wiſdom without honeſty is mere craſt and 3 no John- 
The — Bm of trading men and ſhop-keepers; S. 
0'ZENER [from coxen] one that cozens, tricks, . or, defrauds. 
| : are cogeners abroad, and therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
te pere. , W EYES I CO 
FE an abbreviation for creditor. ee Fol i e 
aB [cnabba, Sax. krabbe, Dan. krabba, Su, krab, Du. krebs, 
crabe, Fr.] 1. A fea ſhell-fiſh, Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are 
lobſter, the crab. Bacon. 2. A wild apple, the tree that ber 
wild apple. | 1 5 

Noble ſtocc, 1 85 ee e ; 

Was graft with crab. tree lip, whoſe fruit thou art. Shakeſpeare. 

When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl. Shakeſpeare. 

A peeviſh 5 perſon: 4. The fign 5 d . Then parts 

, 

da, adj. it is uſed. in contempt for any four or degenerate fruit; 

rab plum. = | ANY: 885 

Better gleanings their worn ſoil can boaſt, ic? 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt. Dryden. 
The Crap, of the wood is lauce very good 

Fęreor the Cas of the ſea; f 

But the wood of the Cras is ſauce for a drab, 

E. ., Who will not her husband oben. 

u y 170 lin Bare 8 5 70 want a comment. 

n [un hieroglyphics] was, uſed by the Egyptians, to ſig- 
| ay myſteries that were brought'to Jight, becauſe olives in holes 
- erocks; and alſo it was the ſymbol of an unconſtant perſon, 
| 8 it does not always go in the ſame manner, but ſometimes for- 
ho 2 3 hands, e e ee 8 

AB, to be croſs: grained, ſour or ſurly. 
ü (with fhipwrights) an engin 2 
. ad them into the . | 
» N | 
og neckCloth, ; 1=þ ob A T whe en ih endeten! 
: „o [of trabbe, Dan. cnabba, Sax. ] 1. Sour or unripe, as 
2 Rough, ſurly, cynical. ee e ee : 
ks complexion, and of crabbed hug, | 
AY nes full of melancholy did ew. Spenſer. 
* more gentle than her father's crabbed, 55 
* ng of harſhneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
How charmino 7: die; r 
Not ng is divine philoſophy, = — 
4 harſh and crabbed as Jul fools ſuppoſe. Milton, 


* 


1 


* 


3 


# + 


ine with three claws for launching | 


CRA 


4 Difficult, perplexing. 
Nie was a ſhrewd philoſopher, | 
And had read ev'ry text and gloſs over, 
Whate'er the crabbediſi author hath, 
He underſtood b' implicit faith. Hudibras. 
Cra'BBEDLY [from crabled] roughly, fourlv, peeviſhlv. Z 
Cra'BBEDNEssS [from cralbed] 1. Sourneis of twice, 2. Sourne!s 
of countenance. 3. Difficulty. | 
_ Cra'mpinG [with falconers] is when hawks ſtand too near and 
fight one another. N . 
CRAB's-EYE, a ſtone found in a craw-fiſh, either the common or 
he large ſea eraw-filh, reſembling an eye. They are whitiſh bodies, 
from the bigneſs of a pea to that of the largeſt horſebean, rounded on 
one fide, and depreſſed on the other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without ſmell. The ſtones are bred in two ſeparate bags, one on each 
ſide of theſtomach. We have them from Holland, Muicovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, &c, They are alkaline, abſorbent, and ſome- 
what diuretic. Hill. | C2 9 
To Crack, verb neut. [craquer, Fr. triccare, It. kraecken, Du. 
krachen, Ger.] 1. To make a loud and ſudden noiſe. I will board 
her, tho' ſhe chide as loud as thunder, when, the clouds in autumn 
crack, Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſplit as wood does for drineſs, to burſt; 
It cracked in the cooling. Boyle. 3. To boaſt or vapour ; with of. 
Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crac#. Shakeſpeare. 4. To fall to 
ruin, to become bankrupt. The credit of banks cracks, when little 
comes in and much goes out. Dryden. 5 
To CRack, verb ad. 1. To break a thing into chinks, to divide the 
parts a little from each other. Cover your pipes left the froſts crack 
them. Mortimer. 2. To break aſunder, to ſplit in two. 
A lute which in moiſt weather riugs 
Her knell alone by crarking of her ſtrings. Donne. 


3. To do any thing with quickneſs. or ſmartnels. 


He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 
4. To Crack (or empty) a Bottle with any one. A cant word. 
You'll crack a quait together. Shakeſpeare, | 
5. To deſtroy or break any thing. The bond crack d twixt ſon and 
father. Shakeſpeare. 6. To weaken the intellect, to craze. Cracked 
brains. Bacon. He thought none poets till their brains were crack. 
Roſcommon, g 
A CRack:[crac, Fr. rue Pp.) 1. A craſhing noiſe, any ſud- 
den and quick found. Thunderbolts flew up from the anvil with dread- 
ful cracks and flaſhes. Addiſon. 2, A whore, in low language. 3. A 
boaſt or brag. Leaſings, backbitings, and vainglorious cracks. Spenſer. 
4. A boaſter. This is only in low language; as, he's a mighty crack. g. 
A ſudden diſruption, by which the parts are but a little ſeparated. 6. 
The chink, a narrow breach., Contuſions When great, produce a fiſ- 
ſure: or crack of the ſkull, 7. The ſound of a body burſting or falling. 
Cannons over-charged with double cracks. Shakeſpeare. Far off the 
cracks of falling houſes ring. Dryden. 8. Any breach or, diminution, 
a flaw. | | . 8 Aa ; | 
I cannot 3 . 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 1 
So ſovereignly being honourable. Shakeſpeare. . 
9. Crazineſs of effect. 10. A man crazed. A crack and a pro- 
jector. Aaaiſon nn 3 ; 
CRACK-BRAI'NED [of cracquer, Fr. tocrack, and brain] diſordered 
in the head. FFF 5 907 
CRACK-HEMP [of crack and hip} one fated to the gallows, a crack- 
rope. Come hither crack-hemp.. Shakeſpeare. _ © 
CRACK ER [from crack) 1. A noiſy boaſting fellow.  _ . 1 
What cracker is this ſame that deafs our ears? Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſquib, a kind of fire- work, in which a ſmall quantity of powder 
being confined, burſts with great noiſe. The bladder at its breaking 
gave a great report like a cracker, Boyle, 3. A whore. | 8 
CA ckIsH, Whoriſh, inclined to lewdneſs. A low word. 5 
To CRa'cLE [of craguer, Fr. of kraecken, Du.] to wake a ſmall 
and frequent noiſe, to decrepitate. Ice crack/es at a thaw. Donne. 
CRackrT Boiling of Sugar [with confectioners] a boiling of ſugar to 
ſuch a degree, that if you dip the tip of your finger into cold water, 
and thruſt it into the boiling ſugar, and then immediately into the wa- 
ter again, rubbing the ſugar off with the other fingers, it will breaks 
making a crackling noiſe. DE a EE nes =. 
CRAC'KNEL [craguelin, Fr.] a fort of cakes, baked hard; ſo as to 
crackle aniler the teeth d | 


J diſdain _ ed ed ae 
His kids, his crackne/s, and his early fruit. Sgenſer. 
Pay tributary cracknels. > oe 


Crack-roPE [of crack and rope] a crack hemp, one that deferves 
the gallows. | m_ 1 
Cra'cow, a city, by ſome accounted the capital of Poland, ſituated 
in the province of Little Poland, and palatinate of Cracow, in a fine 
plain near the banks of the Viſtula. It has an univerſity, is the ſee of 
a biſhop, and the ſeats of the ſupreme courts of juſtice ; it ſtands about 
140 miles ſouth-weſt of Warſaw. Lat. 50 N. Long. 199 30“ E, 
Cra'oLE [crud, C. Brit. cnabel, or cnavl, Sax.] 1. A moveable bed 
for a young child or a fick perſon, wherein they are agitated with a 
ſmooth motion to and fro to make them ſleep, 
The cradle and the tomb alas ſo nigh ! | 
Io live is ſcarce diftinguiſh'd from to die. Prior. 
Melet the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age; | 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. Poe. 
2. Infancy, or the firſt part of life. Train'd them up even from their 
cradle; in arms. Spenſer. A form of worſhip in which they had been 
educated from their cradles. Clarendon. 3. That place in a croſs- bow 
where the bullet lies. 
CRADLE {of a lobſter] the belly. | 24 | 
. CRADLE Scythe [with huſbandmen] a ſcythe with a wooden frame 
fixed to it for mowing corn, and the better laying it in order. | 
.. CRADLE [with ſurgeons] a wooden contrivance or device to lay a 
Mop eg in after re been ſet, to prevent its being preſſed by the 
- DEQ- „ N | | | 


Cab 


that word. 


C R A 
Craple [with ſhipwrights] a frame of timber raiſed all along each 


ide of a ſhip, by the bilge, for the greater eaſe in launching ber. 
To Cra'pis [from the ſubſt.] to lay in a cradle, to rock one in a 


cradle. | 
The tears ſteal from our eyes when in the ſtreet, 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet, 
Or infant's funeral from the cheated womb, 
Convey'd to earth and cradled in a tomb. Dryden. 
CrablE-CLoATHs [of cradle and cloaths] bed-cloaths that belong 
to a cradle. | 
Some night-tripping fairy had exchang 


5 


q 
In cradle-chaths our children where they lay. Shakeſprare. 
CRAFT [cræpx, Sax, crefft, C. Brit. tho 'Cafaubon chooſes to de- 
rive it of xevzw, Gr. to abſcond or diſſemble] 1. Craſtineſs, cunning, 
ſubtilty, a wile, a trick. This deceit loſes the name of craft. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Manual art, trade. Theſe delightful crafts may be ill ap- 
plied in a land. Watton. © 
FE gh [with fiſhermen] all ſorts of lines, hooks, nets, &c. for 
ing. . 
Small Carr, ſmall ſhips uſed in the fiſhing trade, Sc. alſo hoys, 
catches, ſmacks, lighters, Ce. | 
Handy CAT, any mechanical art or trade. — 
To Crarr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play tricks. Now an 
obſolete word. ä 
You've made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! | 
You've crafted fair. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cra'eriILY [from crafty] wittily, cunningly. Craftily perſuaded 
Solyman. Kolles. | | | 25 
Cra'rTINEss [from crafty] cunningneſs, ſtratagem. He taketh 
the wiſe in their own craftine/3. Job. | 
Cra'rTSMAN [of craft and man] an artificer, a mechanic. 
Poliſh'd ivory, | 
Which cunning cra/?/man's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. r | 
The oration of Demetrius to his fellow craftſmen. Decay of Piety. 
CRarTs-Ma'sTER [of craft and maſter] a maſter or one ſkilled in 
his trade. He is not his craf?/maſter, he doth not do it right. Shake- 
fpeare. _ | | Ang | : 

Cx FT Y [from vo cunning, ſubtle, fraudulent, fly. This op- 
preſſion did make the Triſh a crafty people; for ſuch as are oppreſſed 
and live in ſlavery, are ever put to their ſhifts. Davies. | 
-»Crac. [kraeghe, Du. krage; Ger. the neck or collar of a ſhirt or 
other prone the neck, the nape of the neck: now obſolete. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 5 

And bearen the cragg ſo ſtiff and fo fate. 3 . 
CRO [craig, C. Brit.] 1. A rock. Crag is in Britiſh a rough ſteep 
rock; and it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the northern countries at this 
day. Gibſon's Camden. 2. The rugged protuberances of a rock. 
Etna vomits ſulphur out, 1 
With clifts of burning crags. Fairfax. _ 
The crag of a high rock. Lang 8 
The Cxa, of ſerag of a leg of mutton, the ſmall end of it. A low 
Cab, or Cr'accr; {from crag] rough, uneven, broken. 
Underneath a craggy cleft: Genfer. 
On a huge hill, : : 
TC.eragged and ſteep, truth ſtands. Fn 
A very high and craggy mountain. Addiſon. 
CrAa'GGEDNESS, or Cra'cciness {from cragged] fulneſs of crags, 
ſtate of being craggy. The craggedneſs or ſteepneſs of that mountain 
maketh many parts inacceſſible. Brerewwood. 

Cra'tERa fin old records] a veſſel of burden, a hoy or fmack. 
CAL, or CARE “IL, a parliament town of Scotland, fituated on 
the ſea-coaſt of the county of Fife, about 7 miles ſouth-eaſt of St. An- 

> Work ſin architecture] twiſted, wreathed, or interwoven 

work. 2 9 BIS | 
To Cram, verb af. [cnamman, or cnammian, Sax. tramma, Su.] 
1. To ſtuff, to thruſt cloſe, to fill with more than can be conveniently 
held. Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company after company. 
Bacon. 2. To fill with too much food. Children would be freer from 
diſeaſes if they were not crammed ſo much. Locke. 
Cramm'd with capon from where Pollio dines. + 4 

3. To thruſt in by force. This ſword ſhall down thy falſe throat cram 
dibras, He will cram his braſs down our throats. 
Swift. 59 0 
To Cram, verb neut. to eat beyond meaſure. 

The godly dame who fleſhly failings damns, . | 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. Pope. 

- Cra'ma, Cnra'ma, or Cro'ma [with phyſicians] a mixture of 
any thing, whether ar <8: or elements. 

- Cra'vsr [xeaxpfin, Gr.] a kind of colewort. 

Cra'mBLING Rocket [with gardeners) a fort of herb, 

Cx aA un [among 1 a term uſed, when in rhiming he 
is to forfeit, who repeats a word that was ſaid before. 5 

Cx Aula [a cant word, probably without etymology. Jabrſon] a 

play at which one gives a word to which another finds a rhime. 

He drain'd his ſkull, 

To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull; 

His ſimilies in order ſet, 

And every crazbo he cou'd get. Sayift. IDE 
| Cramy [crampe, Fr. krampe, Su. and Dan. kramp, Du. wap 
Ger. ] 1. A diſtemper cauſed by a violent ing or ſtretching of the 
neryes, muſcles, 22 a ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, generally 
removed by warmth and rubbing. The cramp cometh of contraction 
of ſinews, which is manifeſt in that it cometh by cold or dryneſs. Ba- 
con. 2. A reſtriction, a ſhackle. A narrow fortune is a cramp to a 
great mind, and lays a man under 1 nend 
Tenge. 3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies 
are held together. To the 8 there ſhould be faſtened a ſharp 
grapple or cramp of iron which may take hold of any — Wilkins. 

Ca aur jo falconers] a diſeaſe happening to hawks in ther 

ſoarage, it lies in their wings, and from cold. 


narrow a ſpace as they can. Aduiſin. 3. 


CRA 
CRAaMP, adj, [crampo, Fr. and Su. krampe, 
zling, 2 1 word. coed 5 
Cramy-F;/, the ſame as torpedo, which beny 
ſuch as touch it. | med hank 
Cramy-iRons [with printers] irons nailed to the cart: 
preſs to run it in or out. F "Ve of th 
Cramy Sayings, difficult, uncommon ſayings. | 
To Crane, verb ad. [from the noun} 1. To pain with tu 
or ſpaſms. The contracted limbs were cramped. Drydey "a 
ſtraiten or reſtrain. Antiquaries are for cramping their ſubject; 5 10 


To hold faſt or bing 1 


Dan. the cramp] pz 


- 


a cramp- iron. 
Cra'MPERN [crampons, Fr.] 1. Irons which faſten 
— . 2. Grappling. irons, to grapple or lay hold of 
_ CxAur. eq 
KAMPONEE' ſin heraldry] as, a croſs cramponnte, ſo called ha 
cramp at each end, or AO piece coming from it; that fon . 
arm in chief towards the ſiniſter angle, that from the arm on 0 5 
downwards, that from the arm in baſe towards the dexter jg, 1 
that from the dexter arm upwards. | 8 
CRrA'MMED, fart. of cram [of cnamman, Sax.) ſtuffed. 
 Cramroo'ns [crompors, Fr.) whey of iron hooked at the end 
the drawing or pulling up of timber, ſtones, &«. 4 
 Cra'nace [cranagium, low Lat.] liberty to uſe a crane, fr % 
drawing up wares at a creek or wharf, alſo money taken a jg 
oo Rh Fs. 
Cra'nBRoOk, a market town of Kent, 60 miles from Lond 
The firſt woollen manufacture in this kingdom was erected heehy 
Flemmings. SD | 
To Crancu [ſcranch or crunch] between the teeth. See To Cin 
Cx AUNch, and SCRANCH. 255 : 
Crane [kran, Teut. cnœn, Sax. kraen, Du. kranich, Ge fn 
Fr. gru, It, gulla, Sp. grou, Port. gras, wy. 1. A fox! wiha by 
neck, bill, and legs. Like a crane or a ſwallow ſo did 4 
Jaiab. 2. A * 16 with ropes, pullies, and hoops, for dig 
up heavy weights. If ſo ponderous as not to be removed by a 
ordinary force, you may then raiſe it with a crane, Merting, | 
A ſyphon, a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a ck. 
Cxanz [in bieroglyphics] repreſents democracy. It is fac in 
when cranes fly together, they repreſent the Greek 4; and fron thi 
their form of flight in company, Palamedes took the letter 4, 
A Cans is a ſymbol of vigilance ; and, for that reaſon, in ſere! 
countries placed on the tops of their corps de gardc. 
Cr ant [in America] a fowl of an hideous form, having a bags 
der the neck, which will contain two gallons of water. 
Cranz's-Bill, 1. An herb common in ſeveral parts of Engl 
growing almoſt in any ſoil. 2. Pincers uſed by ſurgeons. 
_ Craneg-Lines [ina fp] are lines which $0 from the upper end 
the fprit-ſail top-maſt, to the middle of the fore. tas. 
CRANGA'NOR, A Dutch factory on the Malabar coaſt, inthe fiche 
India, about 3o miles north of Cochin. Ef 
Ca Nn. [Lat. with anatomiſts] the full, cemprehendin alt 
bones of the head, which, as it were an helmet, defends it fm ei 
ternal injuries, the > art of it is double, and is by fone cd 
calva, and calvaria. V I xr uſes it. „ 
Crank, adj. [from onktanck, Du. Sinner.) luſt, bit, fh. 
Sometimes corrupted to cranky ; as, cockle on his dnghll ch 
cranky. Spenſer. | 
61 . 2% 
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[in mechanics # this word is, perhaps, 2 0m 

tion of crane-neck, to which it may bear fome reſemblance ad 

of the inſtrument called a crane. Foby/on] 1. A machine ets 

ling an elbow, excepting that it is in a ſquare form, prong 

of an axis or ſpindle,” which by its rotation ſerves to nale r bie 

the piſtons of engines for raiſing water. A cyas4 is the en of a 

axis turned ſquare down, and again turned fquare to the fr boy: 

own; fo that on the laſt turning down a leather thong 0 a 
tread the treddle about. Maron. 2. Any bending or WW" 


ſage. 
* Thro' the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves. and ſmall inferior veins, 
From me receive that nat'ral competency, 
Whereby they live. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any conceit, formed by changing in any manner 


e 
e, ye nymphs, and bring with ye 
eſts 4 youthful jollity, : IM 
vips and cranks and wanton wiles. Miltm. ny tbe 
Cranx. Sided (from kranck, Du. ſea term] a bp » 
crank-ſided, when, by the form of its bottom, or by being | 
much above, ſhe cannot bear her fails, or can bear but“ 
for fear of being over-ſet. _ "UA 
Crank by the Ground [ſea term] uſed of a ſnip whe 
narrow, that the caunot be brought by the ground, w. 
being overſet, or at leaſt of wringiog her ſides. . and ooh 
| To CAA RLE [from crank, i. e. to wrinkle] to 99" 
winding about to and fro. = 
how the river comes me 37 in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, Jake 
A huge half. moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 5 1 faces 0 
To Cra'nKLz, werb a2. to break into unequ# 
Old Vaga's flream, * 
Forc'd 4 * ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 
Forſbok, and drew her hurried train aſlope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips. rominenct* 
Cra'nkLEs {from the v J og 7 angular: 2. Dp 
Cxa'nxness [from cr 1. Briſkneſs, live 
tion to overſet. ene i 
CAA NHD [from cranay] full of N 
A Wall it is, as 1 would have you think, 


That had in it a cranxied hole or chink. 


the forn b 


en her for þb 
thout danger! 


Sbalg eur 


C10 


in 0 


W worked ful, 


| | CraPULA, A ſurfeit by 


CR A 


an ancient-meaſure of corn. 


SB. No 
can, or CAI NNOC, little crack, a cre- 


Craſnny [eren Fr, of crena, Lat.] a chink or 
into every craumy. Arbuthnot- 
1 horſes] an ulcer on the 
upon the coronet. 


5 „le Lat. reſpon, Sp.] a ſort of thin 
PO hich 2 of the clergy is ſometimes made. 
To thee I often call'd in vain, | 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape- 


i net; alſo a tread 
Crarau'DINE Lin coronet; alſe 


wwift, » 
N. N is twice a ſaint in lawn. Pope. ; 
A Saint in crape is 5 ver eating or drinking; crop-ſickneſs, 


| drunkenneſs. | Rc gala, 1 ] { * ting by over eating, drunken- 


90 | 
i CRa'pULENT [crapulentas, 


: | Feited, crop- ſick. 


bombe thing] 1. To make a 


> 


ill uſed in ſome count 
rack. See CRack. Jobnſen. 
= Cray. 1. A 
oken at the ſame time. A hideous crab. Shaleſpeare. 2. A quar- 


CxapULENCE [ 


1 Ce. ; | 
els, ſickneſs by intemperanc Lat.] oppreſſe d with intemperance, ſur- 


CRra'pULOUS Cerapulaſus, Lat.] 1. Given to gluttony, over- eating : 


f . Drunken, fick with intemperance. 


b. of &crafer, Fr. to bruiſe, or ſqueeze, or formed 
To CyJay r ee loud complicated noiſe, as of many 


3 dings falling or breaking at once. 


When convulſions cleave the 3 art, 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground © 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes craſb. Smith. 


WE. To break with the teeth with a noiſe, as in eating green fruit. 3. 
o break or bruiſe in general. My maſter is the great rich capulet ; 
aa, if you be not of the houſe of Montague, I pray you come and 
/a cup of wine. Shakeſpeare. 
ine. To ca, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry: a craſb being a word 


Warburton has it, crab a cup of 


es for a merry bout. It is ſurely better to read 


great noiſe, as of many things falling, or being 


a ſcuffle. 


4 | Cra'ss [xeaois, Gr.] a mixture, eſpecially of wine and' water. 
WE Czasis [with grammarians] a contraction of two {ſyllables into 


ge, the ſame as yynerefir, as veh'ment for vehement. 


1 Cassis [with phyſicians] a proper conſtitution, temperature or 


Wixture of humours in an animal body, ſuch as conſtitutes a ſtate of 


| CRaASTINA'TION, a putting 


| CraTzo'num [in botany] the herb Ritch-wort. 


ealth. By the individual crafs every man owns ſomething wherein 
ne is like him. G/anvi//e, A peculiar crafs and conſtitution of 
e blood and ſpirits. South. 
= C:as:s [in pharmacy] a convenient mixture of qualities, either 
uple or compound; ſimple when one quality exceeds the reſt, as 
et, cold, moiſt, dry, &c. 
W Crass , Fr. of craſſus, Lat. 
ore unprofitable matter. Woodward. 
nass AEN Tun, [Lat. with ſome anatomiſts] the cruor or blood, 
chat part which, 
alum, in oppoſition to the ſerum in which it ſwims. : 
WE Cra'ssiryY, or Cra'ssiTUDE [crefſitas, or craſſitudb, Lat.] thick- 
, groſſneſs, coarſeneſs. They muſt be but thin as a leaf, for if 
n have a greater craffirude they will. alter, Bacon 
Ws gravity 


groſs, coarſe, not conſiſting of 


etals diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the crafer and 


upon ſtanding to cool and ſeparate, forms the co- 


The craſſitude 
ty of the ſea- water. Woodward. 1 
Cra'ssuLAa Major [in botany] the herb liv-long, or orpine, or 
bve-long. Lat. | 


Cass Minor [in botany] the herb prick-madam, worm-graſs, 


ſone-crop. Lat. | 1 
off till to-morrow, a deferring or de- 
hing, Cc. | 


Car ο Lxgrο, Gr.] the herb arſeſmart, culerage or 


1d cow-wheat. 


C ATH [creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] a rack, liſadoed Kunde, 


or 
which hay or ſtraw is put for cattle. I was laid in the crateb, 1 
has wrapped in ſwaddling cloths. Hakewel. 


7 


CNS“ TOHESs, or SCRATCHES [crewaſſes, Fr. with farriers] a ſtink- 
g fore in the heels of horſes. | ; 8 : 
Cra'TER, a cup or bowl, a goblet; alſo a ſouthern conſtellation 


tonfiſting of 11 ſtars. Lat. 


| wg [in falconry] the line on which hawks are faſtened when 
1 3 , 
| CaaTERI'TES [Lat of zearnee, Gr.] a precious ſtone between a 
Iryſolite and the amber. : TA Fes 14] 
CATI [Lat. with chemiſts] an iron inftrument uſed in mak- 
dy fires to keep up the coals. . | 

Caa'To, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, ' ſituated about ſeven 
les ſouch of Portalegre. x 

CA var [of cravate, Fr. crovatta, It. corbata, Sp. garavata, 
he to be ſo called by the Penny's or Croatians, a ſort of troops in 
de German army. Jobnſon lays the etymology is uncertain] 1. 
German army. Jette fays the exymology 14. A 


out the neck. 
Leſs delinquents have been ſcourg'd, Fly 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd, 


Which others for cravats have worn | 
About their necks, and took their turn.  Hudibras. 5 
* Crave, verb hes: [cnapran, Sax. wth Dan. kraefwia, Su.] to 
Fire earneſtly, to beſeech, to entreat. The or benefit 
God's hands. Hooker. | . 2 8 
1 Each ardent nymph the riſing current craves. 
Crave, verb neut. 1. To ak inſatiably. 
Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 
1 Is ever craving, and is ever poor ? Dryden. 
51 _ to wiſh unreaſonably, Levity puſhes us on from one 
Ny 10 another, in a regular vieiſſitude and ſucceſſion of crav- 
| 2 L'Eftrange. 3. To call for, to require importunately. 
ou needful counſel to our buſineſſes, | 
0 — bo = inkant uſe. Shaleſpeare. . 
6 PPC! uthnot, 4. GE. | 
Way rave for lore. et, . 
, orCaa'vaxa [derived by Skinner from crave, as one 


; 


WW... You may ſee great objects through ſmall crannies or holes. Ba- 
be. | 


| E — 


„ firſt worn by the Croats. 2. Any thing worn 


. noiſe. See To Cxeex. . The N of ſhoes, Shakeſpeare, 
3 | 


be. 
CRE 
that craves or begs his life. Perhaps it comes originally from the 
noiſe made by a conquered cock. Jobnſon.] 1. A conquered and di- 
ſpirited cock. | | | 
What is your creſt a comb? 
A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 
No cock of mine, you crow too like a craven. Shakeſpeare: 
2. A coward, a recreant. In old time, ſuch as were overcome in ſin- 
le combat, cried cravant when they yielded, and thence the word 
came a term of diſgrace. 
Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
le is a craven and a villain elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A trial by battle, upon a writ of right. 
CRAVEN, adj. cowardly, recreant. 
Craven ſcruple of thinking too preciſely on th' event, 
A thought which quarter'd hath but one part wiſdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shakeſpeare. 
To Craven, verb. ad. [from the ſubſt.] to make recreant, of 
cowardly, Hanmer. 
*Gainſt ſelf ſlaughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine 
That cravens my weak hands. Shakeſpeare. 6 
_ Cxra'ver [from crave] a ſpiritleſs, weak-hearted fellow. It is 
uſed in Richardſon's Clariſſa. | | 
35 [from craving] an earneſt or eager deſire after a 
ing. 
To Cc Aux RH [ſchrantſen, Du. whence, more properly, /craunch] 
to cruſh in the mouth. Swift uſes it. | 
Craw [kroe, Dan. krage, Ger.] the crop, the firſt ſtomach of 2 
bird. In ſuch birds as are not carnivorous, the meat is unmediately 
ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray. 
Cg Aw-FIsH. See CRAY-FI5H. IP * | 
To CxAwI [krielen, Du. Johnſon. Probably of grouiller, Fr. to 
ſtir, turn, or move] 1. To creep along lowly, to move without riſing 
from * as a worm. 8 | | 
he vile worm that yeſterday began 2 
To craaul, thy fellow. creature, abject man. Prior. 
2. To move weakly and ſlowly. CITY 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to a grave. Dryden; 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed. A litter of abſurd opinions 
crawl about the world to the diſgrace of reaſon. South, FP 
Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, | 
Crawl thro” the ſtreet, ſhov'd on or rudely preſs'd. 
By his own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs d. - Pope. 
CRAW LER [from craw/] any thing that creeps.  . | 
Cray, a diſeaſe in hawks, much like the pantaſs, that hinders 
their muting. 8 A 
Crar-Fifh, or, properly, Crevi'sse [ecreviſſe, Fr.] a ſmall cruſ- 
taceous river fiſh, the river lobſter. The common cray: ib and the 
large ſea cray-fiſh both produce the ſtones called crabs-eyes. In part of 
June, in July, and part of Auguſt, this animal not only caſts its ſhell, _ 
ut its very ſtomach is alſo conſumed and digeſted, by a new one grow- 
ing in its place. Hill. \ | 
CRA'YED, a {mall ſort of ſea-veſſel. _ 4 ; 
CRAY'FORD, a market town of Kent, 14 miles from London. It 
had anciently a ford over the river Cray, a little above its influx into 
the Thames ; whence it had its name. | 
Cs xo, a ſmall pencil of any ſort of colouring ſtuff, made up 
into paſte, and dried, to be uſed for drawing and painting in dry co- 
lours, either upon paper or parchment. Fr. Let no day paſs with- 
out giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or crayon. Dryden. Pere Riche- 
let ſays, the craion is a fort of ſoft ſtone, made uſe of in de/igning, 
and is of various kinds; red, black, &c. And adds, that by an eaſy 
figure of ſpeech, the word is uſed for the rf idea, or rough draught of 
a future piece, as being in this manner firſt hit off. | 
To Craze Cecraſer, Fr.] 1. To break to pieces. | 
Yield thy crax d title to my certain rights. Shakeſpeare. 
- God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craxe their chariot wheels. Milton. 
2. To pound ſmall, to reduce to powder. The tin ore paſſeth to the 
crazing-mill, which, between two grinding tones, bruiſeth it to a fine 
ſand. Cares. 3. To crack the brain, to impair the underſtanding. 
That grief hath craæ d my wits. Shakeſpeare. . Every ſinner does wilder 
things than any man can do that is craz'd and. out of his wits. Tillotſon. 


_ - Caaze Mill, or Gra'zine Mill [in tin works} a mill to grind the 


tin that is too great after trampling. 4 2 20 "EY 
CRa'ZzEDNEss»[from: crazed] brokenneſs of health, decrepitude; 
ſtate of having the wits crazed. The nature as of men that have fick 
bodies, ſo likewiſe of the people in the crazedne/5 of their minds, 
poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontent at things preſent, is to imagine 
that any thing would help them. Hooker. | 
CRAZIxESS [of crazy, prob. of gag, Gr.] 1. Weakneſs, indiſpo- 
ſition of body, the ſtate of beingerazy. Nor will I ſpeak now of the 
crazineſs of her title to many of them. Howe/., 2. Weakneſs of 
the mind or of intelleas. - | | 
Cra'zy E Fr. zgeos, Gr.] 1. Diſtempered, ſickly, decre- 
it. Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. Shakeſpeare. 2. Broken 
rained, cracked in the intellect. | 
The queen of night, whoſe large command 
Rules all the ſea, and half the land, 
And over moiſt and crazy brains, 
In high ſpring-tides at midnight reigns. Hudibras. 
3. Feeble, ſhattered. 9 
Phyſic can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
4. Weak. A crazy conſtitution. Wake. ; | 
To a Crazy ſhip all winds are contrary, And to a crazy conſti- 
tution almoſt every thing hurtful. We may likewiſe add, that to a 
crazy mind every thing is diſpleaſing. | | 
Crxe'aBLe [creabilis, Lat.] that may be created. | 
CREAGHT, ſubſe. 2 a drove of cattle. In theſe faſt places 
they keep their creaghts, or herds of cattle ; living by the milk of the 
cow, without huſbandry or tillage. Davies, _ Es 2, 
To Cxzax [corrupted from crack} 1. To make a harſh protracted 


” 


CRE 


No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep - 
On creating hinges-turn'd, to break his ſleep. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes applied to animals. | | 
The creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire. Dryden. 

Cream [creme, Fr. cremor, Lat.] 1. The thicker; oily, and more 
ſubſtantial part of milk, which, when it is cold, floats a-top, and by 
agitation-in the churn turns to butter, the flower of the milk. Cream 
is matured and made to riſe more ſpeedily by putting in cold water, 
which getteth down the whey. Bacon. Milk 8 ſometime, na- 
turally ſeparates into an oily liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, 
and more ponderous liquor, called ſkimmed milk. Arbuthnot. 2. 
The prime and beſt part of a thing; as, the cream of a jeſt _ 

| Cream of Tartar, the common white tartar freed from its impuri- 
ties. 

Crtam Water, water having a kind of oil upon it, or fat ſcum, 
which being boiled, is uſed for ſeveral medicaments. 0 

To CREAM. verb ad. [from the noun] to ſkim off cream, to take 
the flower, or quinteſſence of a thing. Swift uſes it. | 

To CREam, verb neut. To gather into a cream. 

There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pool, 

And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakeſpeare. 
CrEam-Facep [from cream and faced] pale, looking like a 


coward, _ 
Thou cream-fac'd lown, | 
Where got'it thou that gooſe look. Shakeſpeare, 

Crr'amy [of cream] having the nature of cream, being full of 

cream. 

 CRE'axce [Fr. credenxa, It.] confidence, truſt, credit, belief. 

_ CRxance [in falconry] a fine, ſmall, long line, faſtened to a 
hawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt lured. 

CREa'NSOUR, a creditor, one who truſts another, either with mo- 
ney or wares. O. Lat. 

CREasE [from creta, Lat. chalk. Skinner] a mark made by doub- 
ling any thing, the impreſſion left by a fold. I defired lord Boling- 
broke to obſerve, that the clerks uſed an ory knife with a blunt edge 
to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring a Kron hand, 
whereas a ſharp pen-knife would go out of the crea/e, and disfigure 
the paper. Swift. Korn ( | 

10 CxEASE, to double into folds, 
any thing by doublin 


to leave a mark or impreflion in 
CrE'aT [with horkinen!] an uſher to a, riding-maſter, or a gentle- 


man educated in an academy of horſemanſhip, with intent to qualify 


himſelf for teaching the art of riding the great horſe. 
 Crea'TaBLE [of create] capable of being created. 

To Crea'rte [creer, Fr. creare, It. criar, Sp. and Port. of creatum, 
ſup. of creo, Lat.] 1. To make out of nothing, to cauſe to exiſt. 
God created the heaven and the earth. Genes. 2. To produce, to 
cauſe, to occaſion. His abilities were prone to. create in him great 
confidence of undertakings. King Charles. | 

None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts and poiſon'd arrows were. Roſcommon. 
3. To beget. SLE | 
And the iſſue they create, 
Ever ſhall be fortunate. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To inveſt with any new character. 
Ariſe, my knights o' the battle; I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming yqur eſtates. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To give any new qualities, to put any thing in a new ſtate, Power 
to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. Davies. 
_  CrearTe, or CREa'TED [part. of creatus, Lat.] created, made, 
framed, formed, c. | 
CEA TED, a created thing is one which has its dependence upon 
another, as all finite beings have. | 

CREATION [Fr. creazione, It. criacion, Sp. of creator, Lat.] 1. The 

roduction of ſomething out of nothing, or out of pre- exiſtent matter, 

y divine power. Geneſis, chap. i. v. 1 and 27 compared; or, 
before all time and ages. See Cudworth's Intell. Syfl. p. 576. In which 
latter ſenſe the moſt ſtrenuous champions of the Nzcene faith in the 
fourth century, did not ſeruple to apply this word [condere or creare, 
in Lat. and xi in Gr.] even to the original exiſtence of God's only- 
begotten Son; I mean, as it implied an ac founded in the FaTaer's 
abi and power 3 and precluded all conceptions of a coRyoREAL and 
PASSIVE production. As St. Hilary, de Hnodis edit. Eraſm. p. 306, 
obferves ; tho', to diſtinguiſh hs creation from that of other derived 
beings, he adds (with the counci on which he comments) * Sic 
filium condit, ut generet”— 9. d. He ſo founded or created him, as by 
the ſame act to beget him, 7. e. to produce him in the ſame common 
nature. See Fir Porn, Firſt Causk, Eternal GENERATION, and 
ATTrIBUTEs Incommunicable, and then judge. 

The emanations of his providence ; his creation, his conſervation 


of us. Taylor. 2. The act of inveſting with new qualities or a new 
character; as, a creation of peers. 3. The univerſe, the things 
created. 6:53 


As ſubjects then the whole creation came. 
God ſaw his image lively was expreſs'd, | 
And his own work, as, his creation, bleſs'd. Dryden. 

4. Any thing produced, cauſed, or occaſioned. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to light? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-opprefled: brain? Shakeſpeare. 
Crra'rive [from create] having the power of creating, exerting, 
the act of creating. The firſt inſtance of his creative power. South. 
Crea'ror [createur, Fr. creatore, It. criadbr, Sp. of creator, Lat.] 
he that creates ; as, God is the creator of all things. 
Cxea'TURAL, ad}. belonging to a creature, or of the creature 
kind 2 | | 8 
Car'aturs Fr. criatira; Sp. and Port. of creatura, It. and Lat.] 
1. A created being, a being, not ſelf-exiſtent, but created by the 
ſupremo being. Were theſe idolaters for the worſhip they give to the 
creator,” or that to the creatures, Stillingfleet. . 2. Any thing created, 


Denham. 


has no ſingular number. A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed 


uſed by Boyle. 


E 


God's firſt creature was light. Bacon. 3. An anima 
being. Killing n vile as cats Me dogs. geh, not a bung 
general term for man. . veare, 4 
Crime in her, could never creature find, Spenſer 5 
Tho' he might burſt his lungs to call for help,” © . 
No creature would aſſiſt. 12 common. ; 
5. A human being, in contempt. Home, you idle creature, 51,1 
Date 


ſpeare. 
Thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 
A vain young creature given up to the ambition of fame. p 
word of petty endearment. ka 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my hang 
Cry, oh! ſweet creature. Shakeſpeare. : 
Ah! cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe, O 
7. One who owes his riſe and fortune to the favour of 7 on 
51 one at the direction or under the influence 15 1 wn 
The duke's creature he deſired to be eſteemed. Clarengy te, 

CRE'ATURELY, ad, 1. Belonging to the creature, or after th 
of creation. The ſecond divine hy poſtaſis did indeed . | 
to the judgment of Plotinus, the Platoniſt] proceed from 1 
Gop; yet was it not produced thence after a creaturely, or i py 
ating way, but by way of natural and Ntctssagy emanatio % 
eworth's Intellect. Syſt. p. 574. 1. e. by that manner of Wa 
which Athanaſius afterwards eſpouſed; but which the main bah 
his cotemporaries oppoſed. See Cixcumincesson, and Neg , 
Causz. 2. Having the qualities, or being like a creature 7 
ſeveral parts of relatives or creaturely infinites, may have finite 15 
tions to each other. C heyne. 5 | * 

To CrE'aTUuRIZE, to make or render one his creature. 

Cx EA UNE [creance, Fr.] faith, credit, confidence, 

CRE BRITUDE [crebritudo, Lat.] frequency, oftenneſ;, 

CRE BROUS (Nam Lat.] frequent. 

CRE'DEXCE | Norman Fr. cyeance, Fr. credenza, It. creckria. 1 
credentia, from credo, Lat. to believe] 1. Belief, credit. Ne I 
ſeem that credence this exceeds. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare and Bach 
alſo uſe it; but it ſeems in this ſenſe to be now almoſt obſolete, ; 
That which gives claim or title to credit or belief, They eelirere 
their letters of credence. Hayward. h 

Crepe Na, articles of faith, things to be believed; difinniſtel 
in divinity from agenda, things to be practiſed, or practical dites 
South uſes it. Lat. 

CRE'DENT, adj. [credens, Lat.] 1. Believing, eaſy of belief. Wik 
too credent ear you lift” his ſongs Shakeſpeare. 2. Having credit, ti 
to be queſtioned. | 

My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch. 
But it confounds the breather. Shakeſpeare. 

CrEpe'NTIALS [from credens, Lat.] 1. That which gives title 6 
credit, letters of credence or recommendation; eſpecially for the ar 
thorizing or giving power to an ambaſſador, plenipotentiary, Cs |: 
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country, could not have filled the world with believers, had they nat 
ſhewn undoubted credentials from the divine perſon who ſent them ai 
ſuch a meſſage. Addifon. | 

CrEpiBI'LITY, or CRE'DIBLENEss [cridibilite, Fr. or of cui 
Eng.] probableneſs, likelihood, reputableneſs, claim to credit. &. 
veral degrees of credibility and conviction. Atterbury. Cult 


Cre'DiBLE [Fr. credibile, It. creyble, Sp. of credibilis, Lat.] di 
which is to be believed, worthy of credit, that which, altho it 
not apparent to ſenſe, nor certainly to be collected, either antecedent 
ly from its cauſe, or reverſly by its effe&, yet has the atteſtation of 
truth. The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited ; and 
things are made credible, either by the known condition and qualt 
of the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth in tente 

| Hooker. Credible perſons. Tillotſon. | ; 
| Cxx'pisLY ffrom credible] in a manner that claims belief 
ble. Rather confidently than credibly reported. Bac. 

CxEorr [Fr. credito, It. Sp. and Port. of creditum, Lat.) 1 be 
lief. When they heard theſe words they gave no credit unto them, vor 
received them. 1 Maccabees, I may give credit to report. jk, 

What tho' no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. 1 
2. Good opinion, eſteem. No decaying merchant, or inward beg Jaint-a 
gar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the eredir of their wealth, ® ts 1 
empty perſons have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. Dau 8 N 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, | tie adit 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pape. "me N ler 
3. Honour, reputation. I publiſhed, becauſe I wa eld, Ie, nn - 
pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. Pope, 4- Truſ oy a Sony in 
one, authority, intereſt, power, not compulſive, influence. dle - | 1 
employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us. Sidney. Haun We 5 
enough with his maſter to provide for his own intereſt Clart 
5. Faith, teſtimony. We are contented to take this upon ſeri 
and to think it may be. Hooker, The credit of a ſingle the pl 
Locke. 6. Promiſe given. They never thought of violat's | 157 
lic credit, or alienating the revenues to other uſes than to Wia 
have been thus ans Addiſon. dc, onde 

Capi [in traffic] 1. A mutual loan of merchandizes, — -atins 
reputation of the honeſty and ſolyability of the perſon neger ge 
Creditis nothing but the expectation of money within 
Locke. 2. The courſe which papers or bills, c. of 
negociating theactions of a company, as of the Bank, 
which is ſaid to riſe when they are received and fold at 

par, or the ſtandard of their firſt appointment. 
Czepir lott is like a glaſs broken- 

To which anſwers another proverb : ma 

lhe who bas loft his Cxrpir is dead to the world“ , 
If this proverb were always true, it would be very hard e 
many ſtrictly honeſt men, who by inevitable accidents = k of cred 
thoſe circumſtances, which are called (though wrongly ) rally tak 
But that it is not always true, even in the ſenſe credit 15 99 fal gun 
is evident in the examples of thoſe who in trade fail 4 
and yet meet with credit. 
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in antient 2 a right which Lords had over their 


Cazolr { 


' in time. 5 
| j to lend money for a certain fir 
; _ 72 8 (in no are letters given by a mer- 
ap to ſuch perſons as he can truſt to take money of his cor- 
2 nant, 0 5 
. 7 por [creditum, ſup. of credo, Lat.] 1. To believe. 


hange my mind, | 
And bo * things that do preſage. Shakeſpeare. 


3 E To confide in, to give credit or truſt to. 3. 10 procure credit or ho- 
3 ur to, to grace, to ſet off. 
I May here her monument ſtand ſo 
To credit this 1 age, and ſhow y 
future times, that even we | 
= ; Waller. 


tterns did of virtue ſee. 3 i 
1 5 by your government, as you did the ſchool by 
. wit. South. 4. To admit or receive as a debtor. 
Y Forr orrABLE [of credit, croyable. Fr.] 1. Reputable, being above 
3 bntempt. A good creditable way of living. Arbuthnot. 2: Honou- 
be, ctimable. A pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 
3 3 [of creditable) reputableneſs, eſtimation. The 
5 fitableneſs and repute of cuſtomary vices. Decay of Piety. 
WE Crr/pirabLy [of creditable] with reputation, without diſgrace: 
Wo negle& their duty ſafely and creditably. South, . 
crröorrox, a market- town in Devonſhire, on the river Creden, 
as, in the Saxon times, the ſee of a biſhop. It has a conſide- 
ee trade in ſerges; is 7 miles from Exeter, and 183 from London. 
WE Cz: 'viror [creditore, It. accreedor, Sp. of creditor, Port. and Lat.] 
WS: who gives credit; one who lends or truſts another with money, 
cas, Oc. one to whom any debt is owed ; it is the correlative to 
Sor. I ſo conſider myſelf as creditor and debtor, that I often ſtate 
WE :ccounts after the ſame manner, with regard to heaven and my 
Wn ſoul. Adiſon. To pay his creditors. Swift, 5 
exp LIT, or CRe'DULOUsNEss [credulitas, Lat. credulite,Fr 
om credulous] aptneſs, eaſineſs to believe, readineſs of belief. 
Ner'Durlous LO Fr. credulo, It. and Sp. of credulus, Lat.] 
. light or raſh belief, nnluſpoings readily deceived. | 
4 A credulous father and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harm, | 
That he ſuſpects none. Shakeſpeare. ; 
WCrrep [of credo, Lat.) 1. A ſhort or ſummary account of the chief 
les of the chriſtian faith, ſo called from the firſt beginning in La- 
& Credo in Deum, i. e. I believe in God the FarFER ALMiGuTY, 
er of heaven and earth; and in Jeſus Chriſt, his ond) begotten Son, 


och is the apoſtolic creed; and that drawn up by Irenæus, Ed. 
,, p. 458, which the reader will find under the word Primitive 
WRISTIANITY, I mean a Summary AccounT, &c. But in proceſs 
time, when the empire became chriſtian, and the deciſions of al- 
bled biſhops were (as the late author of the Hiftory of the Popes 
erres) made under the influence of the court, and then ENFORCED 
che / cular arm, the creeds they drew up, were no longer nere 
cours, Sc. but obtained the nature of decrees and /aws, hence- 
2 8 all private judgment, and (under ſome ſhape or o- 
binding the main body of the clergy, if not the whole chriſtian 
rid. And indeed, what St. Gregory Nazianzen thought of the 
Wancils held in his times, . e. in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
. appears ſufficiently from his letter to Procopius. «x wer re, 
g. i. e. if I muſt unboſom my real ſentiments, I am come to a 
int, to avoid every aſſembly of biſhops ; becauſe I newer ſaw a 
ending of any ſynod The ſpirit of contention, and ſpirit of 
lition [or love of rule] ſtill gaining the aſcendancy over rEta- 
„. Gregor. Naz. Epift. ad Procop. Nor does he except that very 
neil, to which we are, in part, indebted for one of our preſent 
eds “, and at which himſelf, to his grief, was preſent. They 
| (lays he) into factions, and fight for the ſake of THRONES [i. e. 
epiſcopal ſees] and divide the whole world abiopwws, i.e. in a 
wleſs or irreligious manner: | 
| Kai Teac; ee £0713 To d'r £x00» . 
e. the TRIN Tx is the pretence; but in truth, a perfidious enmity is 
the bottom.” Greg. de Vitã ſud, Vol. II. p. 25— , 81—84. 

* « About the year 360, (ſays honeſt Mr. „ Ed. London. 
p. 690.) we began our reck' ning of tus arſt entrance of 
faint-worſhip in the church.“ And in the years 381 and 382, 
was that council held at Conſtantinople, to which St. Gregory 
(if I'm not miſtaken) in particular refers See Ber #axs, 
Council, Ecumenical, CaTaPHRYGIaNs, and DinmERITESs. 

Carex: [cnecca, Sax. crigue, French, kreke, Du.] 1. A little bay, 
took in a harbour, where any thing is landed, a'cove. A law 


Jin s made to ſtop their paſſage in every port and creek. Davies. 2. 
then prominence or jutting in a winding coaſt. | 

fil | As ſtreams, which with their winding banks do play, 

Fl Stop'd by their creeks, run ſoftly thro' the plain. Davies. 
lth They on the banks of Jordan by a creel, 

tio here winds with reeds, and 5 whiſp'ring play, 

pub- Their unexpected loſs and plaints out-breath'd. Milton. 


Any alley or turning, A back friend, a ſhoulder-clapper, one 
commands the paſſages of alleys, creeks and narrow lanes. 


n the bakeſpe are, 

15 1 Crick, in the neck, a ſmall pain there, occaſioned 
velit buy Carer, verb ad. [probably of ſcheyger, Dan. or of kraecken, 
. b e, Fr. to crack] to make a noiſe as a door does, when its 
ibo P ae ruſty ; ſee | 


ay, Shak e, o CREak. Creeling my ſhoes on the plain 


dn er {from creek] full of aki winding, uneven and pro- 
A 


| Four forth a water, whoſe outguſhing flood 
1 N the crerty ſhore a-flot, 
70 Cay. on Trojan prince ſpilt Turnus blood. Spenſer. 
Ii. * P, IF, verb. or crept, pret. & part. paſſ. [croppan, C. 
Pan, Sax. kruppen, Du, hrupen, I. Ger: kriechen, H. Ger. 


C R FE 


trypa, Su.] 1. To crawl, to move with the belly to the ground, or 
without legs, as a worm. Every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
Milton. 2. To grow along the ground, or on other ſupporters. 
| Creeping vines on arbours weav'd around. Dryden. 
3. To move forwards without leaps, as inſets. 4. To move ſlowly 
and weakly. 8 £5. | 
To- morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, , + 
Creeps in this petty 8 from day to day. Shakeſprare. 
5. To move ſoftly or privately. I'll creep into the chimney: Shake/- 
peare. They creep into houſes, and lead captive filly women. 2 72 
mothy. 6. To move timorouſly, without ſoaring or venturing into 
danger. He creeps along ſometimes for an hundred lines together. 
Dryden. We took a little boat to creep along the ſea-ſhore. Addiſon. 
7. To come unexpected, to advance forward, unheard, and unſeen: 
By theſe gifts of nature and fortune he ceeps, nay he flies into fa- 
vour, Sidney. Sophiftry creeps into moſt of the books of argument, 
Locke. 8. To bend, to behave ſervilely, to fawn. | 
They were us'd to bend, | 
To ſend their ſmilies before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. Shakeſpeare. 
Learn to CE before you ge. ; 
The Germans ſay: Man mul; nicht fliegen ehe man kedern hat. (We 
muſt not pretend to fly before we have feathers.) The proverb is de- 
ſigned as an advice to us not too raſhly to undertake things we have 
no knowledge of, or that we are not in a capacity of going through 
with : but to advance by degrees, and wait till we have gained expe- 
rience and a competency, 

CREE'PER off creep] 1. Any animal that creeps. 2. An andiron, 
or an iron that ſlides along kitchen grates. 

, CREEPERS [with gardiners] a plant whoſe branches trail on the 
ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome ſtronger body. Winders 
or creepers, as ivy, briony, wood-bine. Bacon. LT | 

CrEEz'PERs, a ſort of galoſhes or low pattens, or rather between 
pattens or clogs, with bits of iron inſtead of rings for women. ; 

_ Cnee'rroLE: [of treep and hole] 1. A hole into which an animal 
may creep, to eſcape purſuit or danger. 2. A ſubterfuge or excuſe. 

CREE'PINGLY [of creeping] flowly, in the manner of a reptile. 
Words creepingly enter'd. Sidney. 

CRE'KELADE, a borough town of Wiltſhire, at the influx of the 
Churn and Rye into the Thames. It is 81 miles from London, and 
ſends two members to parliament. . | 

CRrE'MA, a city, and biſhop's ſee, capital of a diſtrict of the Mi- 
laneſe, called Cremapo; and ſituated almoſt in the middle, between 
Milan and Mantua. | 

CREMA'STER [xeruaerne, of xeruav, Gr. to ſuſpend] a muſ- 
cle, otherwiſe called ſuſpenſor teſticuli, both the names being taken 
from the uſe of it, and ſerves to draw them up, and raiſe them in 
coltu. 

CREMA'TION [crematio, Lat.] a burning. „% 

CREME'NTUM Comitatus [a law term] the improvement of the 
king's rents, above the vicontiel rents; for which improvements the 
ſheriff anſwered by crementum comitatus. | 8 
; CRrEMeE'sINUs, Lat. [in botanic writers] being of a crimſon co- 
our. 

CRE mnos Lene, Gr. a precipice or ſhelving place] it is uſed 
by anatomiſts for the lip of the pudendum muliebre ; alſo the lip of 
an ulcer. . : | 

CREMONa, a city of Italy, and capital of a diftri called from it 
the Crimoneſe; ſituated about 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of Milan. 

CrE'Mos, Lat. a ſoft liquor reſembling cream, any milky ſub- 
ſtance. The food mingled with diſſolvent juices, is reduced into a 
chyle or cremor. Ray. 

Cre'na, Lat. a notch or dent. | $ | 
„ Creg'narTe, adj. [from crena, Lat.] indented. The cells are pret- 
tily crenated or notched quite round the edges, but not ſtraited down 
to any depth. Woodward. 

CRENATED, or Neotched 17 4 [with botaniſts] is that which is cut 
about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the oak- leaves. 

CRE'NCLEs, or CRE'NGLES [in a ſhip] ſmall ropes ſpliced or let 
into the bolt ropes of the ſails, that belong to the main and fore- 


maſts; they are faſtened to the bowling-bridles, and are to hold by, 


when the bonnet ſail is taken off. 3 BE 
CRENELLE'” [in heraldry] or embattled in Engliſh, from the French 
word cren, crena, Lat. ſignifying a notch or interval; denotes, when 
an honourable ordinary is drawn like the battlements on a wall, to de- 
fend men from the enemies ſhot ; that is, the wall riſing at ſmall in- 
tervals, ſo as to cover them, and lowering at thoſe intervals; and the 
uſe of it is taken from ſuch walls, either for having been the firſt at 
mounting them, or the chiefeſt in defending them. 
 Creo'Lian; a new chriſtian native of America, converted to chriſ- 
tianity. | | 
CrePA'NE [with farriers] an ulcer in the fore part of the foot of 
an horſe, about an inch above the coronet. It is cauſed by a bilious 
ſharp humour, that frets the ſkin, or by a hurt from ſtriking of the 
hinder feet. Farrier's Dictionary. 
Cre'PATURE [in pharmacy] the boiling of barley, or any other 
thing till it cracks. 3 
CREPHAGE NETUS was a god of Thebes, whom they accounted 
immortal. Herodotus relates, that the Thebans were the only peo 
ple in all Egypt that refuſed to admit the extravagant ſuperſtitions of 
other cities, and that they would never give divine honour to mortal 
gods; an ANECDOTE of which I do not remember to have found any 
traces M ANTIQUITY. 
CreeP1'NEs; Fr. [in cookery} fringes ; a ſort of farce or ſtuffed meat 
wrapped up in a veal-caul. | 
To CRE'PITATE 8 ſup. of crepito, Lat.] to make a ſmall 
e. | | 


crackling noiſe, to crac 


CrEPITA'TION [from crepitate] a ſmall crackling noiſe. 
Cre'eiTvs, Lat. 4 Fart, alſo a certain deity worſhipped by the 
Egyptians under an obſcene figure, which is to be ſeen in ſome curi- 
ous collections of antiquity. | yd S365 5 
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CRE 
> Cexryrrys Lupi [in botany] a kind of fungus, commonly called 
Puff- hall. | 15 | 

Carr, pret. and part. [of to creep] ſee To CRE. There are 
certain men crept in. St. Jude. | | 
| This fair vines but that her arms ſurround | 

Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

Creyv'scLs [corepuſeule, Fr. . rang It. of cyepuſculum, Lat.] the 
twilight in the evening, after the ſetting of the ſun, or in the morning 
before its riſing, | 2 

Crxgpu'scuLous [crepeſculum, Lat.] pertaining to the twilight, 
glimmering, being in a ſtate between light and darkneſs. A glim- 
mering light and crepuſculous glance. Brown, The beginnings of phi- 
loſophy were in a cyepuſculous obſcurity, and it is yet ſcarce paſt the 
dawn. Glarwille. e 
Cxx'scNT, adj. [croifſant, Fr. creſcente, It. creciente, Sp. ereſcem, 
Lat.] increaſing or growing. He was then of a creſcent note. 
Shakeſpeare. Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. Milton. 

Caksckxr [with farriers] a horſe is ſaid to have creſcents, when 
the point of the coffin-bone, which is moſt advanced, falls down and 
preſſes the ſole outwards. | : | ; 

| CrescenT, ſubft. [creſcens, Lat.] 1. The moon in her ſtate of in- 
creaſe, 2. Any reſemblance of the moon thus increaſing. 
The horns ? 
Of Turkiſh creſcent. Milton, 
The faint creſcent ſhoots by fits. Dryden. 

Cexscent [in heraldry] is the half moon, with the horns turned 
upwards, It is uſed either as an honourable 2 or as the 
difference to diſtinguiſh between elder and younger families; this 
being generally aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and to thoſe that deſcend 
from him. „ 1 © 

Crt'sey, a town of Picardy, in France, about 44 miles ſouth from 
Calais; it is remarkable for the victory obtained there over the 

French by Edward III, in the year 1 346. 
Crx'scrvs, adj. [from creſco, Lat.] increaſing or growing; a word 
now obſolete. ; EPs 
So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which no doubt 
| Grew like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 
Unſeen, yet cre/cive in his faculty. Shakeſpeare. 

Crx'ssAN, a kind of pear, called the bergamot creſſan. 

Cxx'sses [cnexpen, Sax. kraſze, Su. kreſz, Ger. creſon, Fr. per- 
haps from cre/cio, Lat, it being a quick grower. Fohnſon] an herb 
uſed in ſallets. It is chiefly eſteemed in the winter and ſpring, being 
one of the warm kind. It has no ſingular number. be 

Cre'ssET, an herb. | 

CxEssET, a kitchen utenfil for ſetting a pot over the fire. ; 

Cass Light [croifſette, Fr. becauſe beacons had croſſes anciently 
on their tops] 1. A large lanthorn fixed to a pole. 2. A burning 
beacon. 3. A greatlight ſet upon a beacon, lighthouſe, or watch- 
. tower. Hanmer. | | : 

The front of heaven was full of fiery ſparks 

Of burning cre/ets. Shakeſpeare. 
Starry lamps and blazing creſts fed, 
With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded _ 

CresT, or CRIST [rye Fr. creſta, It. and Sp 
The tuft on the head of a bird. 2. The 
top of the ancient helmet. His valour, 
day. Shakeſpeare. 3. The comb of a cock. 2 

CRresT |creſta, It. and Sp. with heralds] 1. A device, repreſenting 
a living creature, plant, or other artificial thing, ſet over a coat of 
arms'on the wreath, in the uppermoſt part of the eſcutcheon, by way 
of ornament. Of what eſteem creffs were in the time of king Ed- 
ward III, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he himſelf had 
former!y borne, for a creſt to William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. 
Camden. 2. Any tuſt or ornament on the head in general, as ſome 
which the poets aſſign to ſerpents. 

Their crefts divide, | | 
And tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. 
ſpirit, fire, loftineſs of carriage. 

When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſts. Shakeſpeare. wy 

Caesr [with carvers] a carved work to adorn the head or top of 
any thing, not unlike our modern corniſh. 

'CresT Fallen [with furriers] a term uſed of a horſe, when the 

upper part of the neck, on which the main grows, does not ſtand 
right, but hangs either on the one fide or the other. 1 Pei 


Milton. 
criſta, Lat.] 1. 
lume of feathers on the 

wn upon our creſts to 


Dryden. 
3. Pride, 


CresT Fallen [ſpoken of men] ſignifies diſpirited, put out of heart, 


caſt down, cowed. As creſt-fallen as a. dried pear. Shakeſpeare. They 
Prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous tone, as if they 
were ſtill complaining and cref-fullen. Hobel. 8585 
Cnxksr [with floriſts] the upper- part of a labiated flower. 
Cax's TED [from creſt, criſtatus, Lat.] 1. Having a creſt, or a- 
dorned with a plume. Grov'ling ſoil'd their creed helmets in the 
duſt. Milton, 2. Having a comb. The creed cock. Milton, The 
creſted bird. Dryden. g | 

Cre sTLEss [of cre?) having no coat of arms, not being of any 
eminent family, Creſileſi yeomen. Shakeſpeare. ; 

CREST MARINE — botaniſts] the herb rock- ſamphire. 
" 'Cxxst Tie; à ridge tile. e 8 ah 
Cu xsrs fin Heraldry] ſeem to take their name of criſta, Lat, the 
comb or tuft of the head of a cock, peacock, heath-cock, &c. and 
as theſe occupy the higheſt parts of the heads of birds, ſo do (theſe 
'copnifanees. - Oreſts are ſeated upon the moſt eminent part of the hel- 
met; but yet ſo, that they admit an interpoſition of ſome eſcrol, 
wreath, eliapeau, crown, &c. 'Heralds ſay, they were taken from 

eat men, and prime commanders in former times, wearing on the 
top of their helmets the figures of animals, or other things, as well 
to appear formidable to their enemies, or to be known by their own 
ſoldiers, that they might flick to them in battle, and rally about them, 
if :diſperſy; © 9 195 © "x4 ö 
It appeats that ereſts were very ancient; Alexander the Great wore 
a ram's head for his creſt, and Julius Czfar a tar. 

_ Efquires who had no notable command, were not permitted to wear 

SST4TK2 © | | 


Whenever the Grand Signior takes the fiel 


C RI 


ſuch ereſts on kheir helmets 3 but only a flee! 


down feathers or ſerols upon their armour. 1 Which ay | 17 
e geg en the broad edge or verge of the ſole of a ſhoe due, 
ut. 5 J 'MINA 
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Nor from cretaceous ftubborn and jejune, 
- Carera'ted [cretatus, Lat.] chalked. 
Cre'TiCi5M, or CaE“TIsu {fo called from the inhabitantz 
who were noted for lying] a forging of lies, falſeneſs peßtut 
CRETo'st [cretoſus, Lat.] full of chalk, chalky, f waleh 
CREToO'sITY [cretofitas, Lat.] chalkineſs. 
CRE“ VET, or CRU'SET, a melting- pot uſed by ooldfy: 
CRE “vic [crevaſſe, from Femmes," OY crepo, Li — | 
or clefr, The crevice of a wall. Shakeſpeare, I thought it h 
of good manners to peep at a crewice. Addiſon, hut 
-RE'VIZE [ecreviſſe, Fr.] a cray-fiſh, See CRA and ( 
FISH, - 5 , | * 
CREUx, Fr. ſin ſculpture] a hollow cavity out of wh; | 
has been 3 or 40854. SEK | vs wor "acl 
Crew [probably from cpus, Sax.] 1. 
ciated for any purpoſe, 
A noble crew 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every ſide, Spen-. 


P bilips, 


A company of people 


2. Now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 3. A knot or „ 
the baniſft d creau. Milton. : | $9"g- but | . . 
The laſt was he whoſe thunder ſlew „. Bas 


The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addiſon. | 

The Canting CREw, knaves, pick-pockets, gypſies and fardyby 
gars. | 

Cx Ew [a fea term] as, the boats-crexww, cockſwain and rowers, 
diſtinguiſh them from the ſhip's company, or whole complement i 
men on board. | 

Crew, irreg. pret. of to croww. See To Crow, 

Cre'weEL. 1. Two threaded worſted. Take filk or cus golde 
ſilver, thread. Walton. 2. [Klrwel, Du.] yarn wound 2 knots 
ball. Johnſon. 5 IO 

CreE'werT, or CRev'tr ag of cruche, Fr. an eathen jo] 
a phial or narrow-mouth'd glaſs, to hold oil orvinegar, 

CrE'WKERN, a markt town of Somerſetfhire, 153 miles from Ln 
don, and near the borders of Dorſetſhire, . 

CRT ANCR,-Cxi' Ars, or CRE'aNCE [with falconers] a [ine of fr 
_— "og packthread faſtened to the leaſh of a hawk, when ſhe ht 
ured. Fr. 

Cx [cnibbe, or cpybbe, Sax. crib, Ger. kribbe, or ktube, Da 
1. Acratch, rack, or manger for cattle. Let a beaſt be lord of beth 
and his crib ſhall ſtand at the king's meſſe. Shakeſprore. 

The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet. Poe. 
2. The ſtall of an ox. 3. A ſmall habitation, a cottage, a hut, 

Why rather ſleep lieſt thou in ſmoaky crits, 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
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Than inthe perfum'd chambers of the great. Shakyſear, PD CMP 

4. The budget of a coach, Cc. tract, to c 
To Cam [from the noun] to ſhut up in a narrow habitation, toc ingly cin 
fine. Now I'm cabin'd, cr:6'4, confin'd, bound in. Sean. er, Curl 
Cr1r'BBacE, a game at cards. 3 MSON, ſu 
Cxr'sBLE [crible, Fr. cribro, It. of eribe!lum, from critrn, 121 = ort, karme 
corn ſieve. ? | | encd with b 
Crx1Ba'TION [Lat. from cribo] the act of ſifting of pour in * an eye 

a fine ſieve. rſs 8 
S crimſo? 


f CRTBUN Os, Lat. [in anatomy] a bone of the noſe reſembling? 
eve. 

CR1BUM Benedichum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] i. e. the bleſſed fer: 
a membrane or certain thick ſkin full of ſmall holes like a fee, n 
(as the ancients had a notion) was in the reins, and through! 
they fancied the ſerum was ſtrained into the ureters ; learing de 
blood behind for the nouriſhment of the reins. 


The Crim 
Why doe 
The bluf] 
b Canson 

| Julius, h. 
Here did 


Crick from cricco, It.] 1. The noiſe of a door. 2. (From 1% Bop ag 
Sax.} a ſtake. 3 A ſort of cramp or pain in the neck. of cn, ſul 
Cr1'cxeT [of krekel, from . to chirp, to make 21 jen. In the 
1. A little inſe@ haunting ovens, chimneys, &c. teal diſeaſe : 


Did'ſt thou not hear a noiſe ? 
I heard the owl ſcream and the crictets cry. Shale 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Except the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 
2. (From kriechen, Ger. to creep) a low ſtool for a child. 
enyce, Sax. a ſtick) a play with bats and ball. 
The judge todance his brother ſerjeant call, 
The ſenator at cricket urge the ball Pepe. my 
CrICOaRYT #NO1DEs [of sene, 2 fing, age 10.0 fy, 
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AINATED Ro: 
} ſmall fibres 


eevIne, a ſort of cup to drink out of, and ,, form] cena 5 be Ep [j 
whis ariſe-from 3 cartilage called cricoides, arid are inſerted * e 
arytænoides, which while they draw fideways and outs J. , like hair, 
ma of the larynx is widened. u'crous 


02 much haj 


' e 0 
Cxrcor'pes [of wow, Gr. a ring, and 00, form) the gi ; 
| MNKUMs, t 


the larynx, or top of the wind-pipe. 95 U 
ee [of * an helmet, 22 
ſhape] a pair of muſcles which take their riſe from the 10 
cricoides, and end in that which is called ſcutiformis. a nao it 
Crim, or Crim-Ta'RTARY, a peninſula, joine ed Chan ® 
mus to Little Tartary. The prince of this countt), 10 0.000 0th 
Ham, is ſubject to the Turks; and _ to furniin 30 


makes po 


Crx1'er [from cry] the officer who cries or | hin 
He openeth runes? like a crier. Eccleftaſticus. The (94 ill like 2 
Dryden. > and Lat.) hin 


Cues [Fr. crimine Tt. crimon, Port, crinen 0 et & 08 
fault, a foul deed, an offence, a fin. With 1" © . 
Spenſer, No crime was thine, if tis no crime to 2 highly l 
CRTuE TUT [of crime and full] criminal, Wiese ss: 
contrary to duty. eee | " 
Theſe feaſts, F la heart. ? 
So crime/ul and ſo capital in nature. Shakeſp c, 


* 


CRI 


17151886 r without crime. I am 
rmeleſs. SPARE . 3 1255 
ee 5 i criminal By. criminale, It. of criminalis, crimi- 
. "of crimes Lat.] 1. Of or belonging to, or guilty of a crime, not 
. . tainted with wickedneſs. The neglect of any of the relative 
. e us criminal before God. Rogers. 2. Faulty, contrary to 
WE. or law. Clear ſhe died from blemi criminal. Spenſer. What we 
in our friend, we can hardly think criminal in ourſelves. Ro- 
\ ay Not civil; oppoſed to criminal; as, a criminal proſecution. 
b Aer ſubſt. Lun criminel, Fr.] 1. An offender, a man who 
F Hl of a crime. Ruin'd not by war, but by juſtice and ſentence 
f Flioovents and criminals. Bacon. 2. A perſon accuſed. 
Pas ever crimina/ forbid to plead? Dryden. ay 
WS. /unatiy [from criminal] in a faulty manner, guiltily, wick- 
4; our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they may be criminally 
„Aon all. Rogers. ; 
$ 5 — ALNESS Tof criminal] guiltineſs, not innocence, not free- 
WS from a crime. | 
WS: nal TY, a criminal caſe, ; . 
una“ Tion, Lat. the act of blaming or accuſing, arraignment. 
nA roa [criminatorius, Lat.] relating to accuſations. or 
Wes, accuſing, cenſorious. | | 
uo sir Y crimingſitas, Lat.] reproach, ill report. 
WS. Nos [crimino/us, Lat.] ready to blame or accuſe. 
umovs [crimingſus, from criminis, gen. of crimen, Lat.] 


e, enormouſly, guilty. The puniſhment that belongs to that 


ud criminoxs guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all 
es. Hammond. | | ? | | 
rxovsLyY [from criminous] very wickedly, with great enor- 
W. Duties of piety and charity criminouſly omitted. Hammond. 
umovsusss [of criminous] wickedneſs, guilt. I could never 
WEnvinced of ſuch criminou/ae/s in him as to expoſe his life to the 
of juſtice. King Charles. | | 
M0 1D8Es, or CRIMNO'DES, Lat. Letz. bran, and «9», like- 
WE with phyſicians] urine with a thick ſediment at the bottom like 


N 
uosu, adj. Cerimoſino, It.] a ſpecies of red colour. It is now 
ed to crimſon. . 

BE Upon her head a crimaſin coronet, 

Wich damaſk roſes and daffadilies ſet. Spenſer. 

uur, a dealer in coals. | 
Rur, a game fo called. | 
e Crime [with ſharpers] to bet on one fide, and by foul play 
be other win, to have a ſhare in the purchaſe. | 

ur, adj. [from crumble or crimble] 1. Friable, brittle. 

= The fowler warn d, | 
| 50 theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, 
= 1 reads the crimp earth, ranging thro! fields and glades. Philips. 
et conſiſtent, not forcible ; a cant low word. The evidence is 
=: the witneſſes ſwear backwards and forwards. Arbuthnot. 

? MPLING [prob. q. crippling] as, to go crimpling, i. e. as if the 

ere tender. | 

BD Cri'mPLE, verb af. [from rumple, crumple, crimple. Johnſon 
itract, to corrugate. He paſs'd the cautery through them, an 

dingly crimped them up. Wiſeman. | 

urr, curled. | 

I'MSON, ſubſt. [cramoifin, Fr. cremoſino, chermiſi, It. carmeſi, Sp. 
Port. . 823 A fine, 8 red . 3 
ned with blue. Crinſon ſeems to be little elſe than a very deep 
with an eye of blue. Beyle. 2. Red in general. 
| Beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips and in thy cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
The crimſon ſtream diſtain'd his arms around. Dryden. 
Why does the ſoil endue 
The bluſhing POPPY with a crimſon hue ? Prior. 

d Caruson [from the ſubſt.] 1. To dye with crimſon. 

| Julius, here was thou bay'd, brave hart; 

Here did'ſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand, 

Sign'd in thy ſpoil and crimſon d in thy lethe. Shakeſpeare. 

odye with red in general. 

k'NcuM, ſub/t. [a cant word] a cramp, a contraction, whimſey. 

hen. In the vulgar language it rather ſeems to be a clap, or the 

deal diſeaſe : for In ſuch a caſe they ſay one has got the crincums. 
Jealouſy is but a kind . 

Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hudibras. 

RINKUMS, 2 | 
RINA'NTHEMUM ear: oy, from x 17% A Jill , and ad. „ Gr. 
wer] the wild wes 5 3 N 8 
UNATED [crinatus, from crinis, Lat. the hair] having long 


NATED Roots [in botany] are ſuch as ſhoot into the ground in 
} {mall fibres or brit fl | | : f 
uno [in heraldry] having hairs. 
"INELs, or CR1'NETS [with falconers] ſmall black feathers in a 
5 th hair, _ the ſere. 
uu GEROUS [criniper, from crinis, hair, and gero, Lat. to 
02 much hair of . locks, hairy. Ee ns 
unkvns, the foul diſeaſe; a cant word. 
oer [crinoſus, from crinis, Lat.] having much or long hair. 
0 SITY [cringfitas, Lat.] hairineſs. 
Came, werb neut. [perhaps of krechen, Du. to creep, kriechen, 
% make low bows or congees, to ſhew great ſubmiſhon, to flat- 
wn, Always bowing and cringing. Arbuthnet. | 
Fo (© eringing knave who ſeeks a place. Sawif?. 

ks verb af. to draw together, to contract. 

Ti him, fellows, | 
Far ke a boy you ſee him cringe his face, 
Hi whine aloud for mercy. $ akeſpeare. 

LH. a low bow, ſervile civility. 

2 de grateful, but let far from one 

Dis, La. K and falſe diſſembling looks. Philips. 


PONTA Stella, Lat: à comet or blazing ſtar. 


SK 


To CaTxxLE, verb neut. {krunckelen or krinckelen, Du.] to go in 


and out, to run into folds and wrinkles. 

Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, _ 

Who cares for all the crink/ing of the pie? King. 

To CrixkLE, verb af. to mould into inequalities. 

CrinxLE [krinckel or krunckel, Du.] a fold or wrinkle. | 
 Crino'pes, Lat. [of crinis, Lat. hair] a fort of worms ſometimts 
ons under the ſkin in children, reſembling ſhort thick hairs or 

riſties. 
Cat E, ſubſt. [erupl, C. Brit. enypel, Sax. kripel, Du. kroepel, L. 
Ger. ] a perſon that is lame, the uſe of ſome limb being wanting or de- 
fective. Iam a as 41 in my limbs. Dryden. A lame cripple from his 
birth Paul commanded to ſtand upright on his feet. Bentley. 
Jt is ill halting before CaiyyLes. 

It is difficult to deceive thoſe who have as much {kill as ourſelves. 

To Cx IE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.) to make lame. 

Kots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his cripp/ed fingers found. Dryden. 
CR'iPPLENESS [from cripple] lameneſs, privation of the limbs, 
Cr1'ePLINGs [with archſtects] ſhort ſpars or piles of wood againſt 

the fide of an houſe, a FE 
| Car's1ma [x60 wen, Gr.] figns by which perſons may judge with re- 
ſpect to a diſeaſe. 

Cr1'ss {criſe, Fr. and It. criſ, Sp. criſis, Lat. of xgioig, from xews, 
Gr. to judge] 1. Judgment, ſentence or verdict, judgment in diſcern- 
ing any thing. 2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the 
height. This hour's the very criſis of your fate. Dryden. The under- 
2 was entered upon in the very cri, of the late rebellion. Ad. 

Jau. ä : | 

80 [with phyſicians] the grand conflict between nature and the 
pans ws: a rather the ſudden change of it tending either to a recovery 
or death. 

Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till ſome ſafe criſis authorize their ſkill, Dryden. 

Or to ſome other diſeaſe; though I think Boerhaave confihes it to 
the two former. In acute diſeaſes, ſays he, which conſiſt in the hu- 
mours, the morbific matter is generally ſo diſpoſed at a certain time, as 
to occaſion a ſudden change of the diſeaſe to health, 'or death 5 which 


change is called a cf.” Boerhaav. Pathology. Sed. q3 i. 


Imperfe&# Cxisis, is that which does not clearly determine the ten- 
dency of the diſeaſe, but leaves room for another criſis, and this is two- 
fold, either for the better or the worſe. 

Imperfe& Cx isis for the auorſe [with phyſicians] is when the diſeaſe 


becomes more violent and dangerous: | 
CRr1'so0m, or Cur1'so0M [of xeopa, from yew, Gr. to anoint, an 


unCtion anciently uſed in chriſtening children] an infant who dies be- 
fore baptiſm. See CHRISOM. | 


To Exils, verb act. [ecreſpare, It. 1 Sp: criſpo, Lat.] t. TO 


frizzle, to curl, to contract into curls or knots. 
Hid his crip'd head in the hollow bank. Shakefeare. 
A man with a 8 hair, | 
Caſt in thouſand ſnares and rings. Ben Fohnſon. 
2. To twiſt. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bowers, 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. Milton. 
3. To indent, to run in and out. 
From that ſaphir fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
4 TS near. Milton. Lat, Pan de | 
RIS [creſþo, It. criſpus, criſpatus, Lat.] 1. Friable, dri 4 
ing, &c. till . is cle or — to crumble. In froſty —.— 2 
wood or ſtring of a muſical inſtrument is more criſp and ſo more porous. 
Bacon, 2. Curled. Bulls are more cri/þ on the forehead than cows. 
Bacon. Criſp haired, Hale. 3: Indented, winding. 
You nymphs called naids of the winding brooks, 
With your ſedg'd crowns and ever harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſþ channels. Shakeſpeare: * | 
Cr1sPpA'TiON [from crifpo, Lat.] 1. The act of curling: 2. The 
The ſtate of being curled. Some differ in the hair and feathers, both 
in the quality, criſpation and colours. Bacon. 5 | 
Cr1'seeD, part. of to criſp [criſpatus, Lat] curled ; alſo made fria- 
ble or brittle. : | | 
CR15pr'Na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the raſpis tree. 


Cxr'spinG-ytn [from criſp] a curling-iron. The wimples and 


criſping-pins, Iſaiah, : 
CR1'sPNEss [from criſp] curledneſs, aptneſs to crumble or break. 
Sr. Cr18ein's Lance [of Criſpin the famous patron of the ſhoe- 
makers] an awd. | 
Cr1sp18U"LCANT [eriſþiſulcans, Lat.] coming down wrinkled, wa- 
ved and indulated ; ſpoken of lightening. | 
Crr'spiTuUDE [cr:/pitudo, Lat.] curledneſs. egen 
Cx'1s8py [from criſp] curled. Criſpy, ſnaky, curled locks. Shakes 


care. | 
 Cnr'sTa, Lat. [in am]. ee twiſted, ſpiral eminence 
je . ate. 


in the middle of the ſpine o 
Cr1'sTa Galli [in anatomy] a ſmall proceſs in the middle of the 
os ethmoides advancing within the cavity of the cranium. Lat. 
CxisrA TED [criflatus, criſta, Lat.] having a creſt or comb. 
Cr1'srx, Lat. [with phyſicians] excreſcences of fleſh Finz 
about the fundament, the roots of which are often chapt and cleft. 
Crire'rivM, or CriTE'roN, Lat. (gi or, Gr.] a mark by 
which a judgment may be made of the truth or falſity of a propoſition, 
or about the nature or qualities of any effect. A ſure infallible crire- 
rion by which every man may find out the gracious or ungracious diſ- 
ſition of his own heart. South, | 
CATTAR, Lat. [age, Gr. with phyſicians] a little oblong puſh or 
ſwelling N to the eyebrows, where the hairs are ſo aa from 
its reſembling = corn. K 
CAT uuUu⁰, or Cki'TuMvs, Lat. [xe«Yo, Gr.] an herb, ſea- 
fennel or ſamphire. . 
CriTHo'Mancy [of 299, barley, and warrua, Gr. divination] a 
kind of divination performed 3 the dough or matter of 
4 | 


Ax 


the ches offered in ſacrifice, and the meal ſtrewed over the victims 
that were to be wo 2 | 
Cr1'TICAL, adj. | critique eritico, It. and Sp. crifitx 
vemix®», Gr.] ben „ nice judginent, accurate, diligent. The 
judgment of more critical ears. Holder, - Virglt was critical itt te rites 
of religion. S illing fleet. 2. Relating to criticifith'; as, eritical re- 
marks on a book. z. That judges; or ges ſigns to judge by. 4. 
Cenſorious or apt to FA fault with: tl 
What wou'dſt thou write of me, if thou ſhou'dſi praiſe me? 
—0O, gentle lady, do not put me tobt, f 
For I am nothing if not critical. Sbateſpeare. 
5. (From cri) compruling the time at which a great event is deter- 
mined. The moon is ſuppo'd to be meafur'd by ſevens, and the ci. 
cal or decretory days to be dependent thereon. Brown. Critical mi- 
2 on which every good work depends. Spral. Critical junture. 
m.. | 
Cx iT Days [with 
happens a ſudden change 
eriſis: and I may add, from Galen, 
days, are thoſe e ſome ſign 
to form a judgment of the future criſ is. 
Ck1TiCAL Signs [with phyſicians) are ſigns taken from a criſis, ei- 
ther towards a recovery or death. But Boerhaave more correay ſays, 
« Signa criſeos jam nate, aut mox future, i. e. ſigns of a crifis already 
begun, or which is Gery 4e come on. 
_ Cr1'TICaLLY [from critical; en 


* 


phyſicians] are 


critical; en critiquant, Fr. critico more, Lat.] 


1. Like a critic, in a critical manner, curiouſly. Critically to diſcern 


good writers from bad. Dryden. Theſe ſhells have been nicely and 
crititically examined. Woodward. 2. In the very nick of time. 
_ Car'ricarness [from critical] nice judgment. 1 
Cn ricisu from critic] 1. Critical diſcourſe or reflection, ani- 
madverſion. There is not a Greek or Latin critic who has not ſhewn, 
even in the ſtile of his cr773c:/ms, that he was a maſter of all the elo- 
quence of his native tongue. Adadiſon. Or as Mr. Pope, ſpeaking of 
languages, well expreſſes it:: „ ö 
©, And is fi1MsELF the GREAT $UBLIME, He draws. | 
Much might be offered on ſo copious a ſubject; but (waving 
the additional qualifications and beauties) /4vo things are, I think, / 
ſential to a =, critic ; firſt, a thorough 2% into the ſubject which 
he undertakes ; and ſecondly, a ſtrict regard to the laws of truth and 
candor. If either of theſe be wanting, nothing can be executed aright: 
hat ſhall we then ſay, where both are abjur'd ? But, as the mar- 
queſs of Normanby obſerves ; 
„ Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeſt weeds. 
pat in truth, we have critics of every /ize and complexion amongſt us, 
rom an Addiſon or Sheffield, on the one hand; down as /6w, as your 
Monthly Reviews and Gentleman's Magazines on the other, 
To Crr'ricize pon, verb neut. [critiquer, Fr. criticare, It.] 1. To 
Play the critic, to judge and cenſure a man's words or writings, to 
write remarks upon any literary performance, pointing out the faults 
and beauties. f be | 
Know well each ancient's proper charaQter, 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticize, Pope. 
2. To e Prin upon, to find fault with. Nor would I have his 


father look ſo narrowly into theſe accounts, as to criticize on his ex- 


ences. Locke. | | : 

A CRI1'TIC, I. critique, Fr. eritice, It. and Sp. criticus, Lat. of 
giro, Gr.] 1. One (killed in criticiſm, a profound ſcholar, a man 
able to diſtingwith the faults and beauties of writing. 

* Critics] ſaw chat other names deface, | 
Aud kx their own with labour in their place. Pope. | 
2. A cenſurer, a man apt to find faults. A ſevere critic on you and 
Jour neighbour. Saz. 5 5 5 
Cxiric, adj. critical, relating to criticiſm, 
Critic learning flouriſh'd moſt in France. Pope. 
CrrTic, aH. [critique, Fr. critica, Lat.] 1. The art of critici- 
; a \kill- conſiſting in a nice and curious examination of authors. 


ney HO NL A raven or Cro | oper of 
iſon. 3. It may be uſed in contempt for any iſagree- 


horſe in France. ; BASS | | 
CE wi > Is SI II 4 14 . 11 4499.1 $2824 3 3 CEE FTE F 
Cao cas, a fort of money , which with pollards, Raldings, Ec. 
were anciently current in England. _ | 
ey £3 ELIES # Gus fp be Cds ' Los Ld - 04447 * 0 
cao kous [croceas, Lat, re Gr.] of or like ſaffron, 
2 Cro'cevs, Lat. [with botanic writers] of a ſaffron colour, 
. CxocuTaT10N, Lat. the croaking of frogs or kawing of crows, 
engen «do 34. 4 4 4 NN FS IFRS il : 4 
*, Cro'CHEs with hunters] the little burs that grow about the tops of 
a deer s or hart's horn. 3 | 
7 . : ” «+ +2u6} . a + # We £4 „ 
| Cro'ca, Lat. ¶ in botany] the apices or mall knobs on the tops of 
We * a 5 "FR? | | | 
OI SG} 54 £466 Jad 52 12 e 
Cacei, Lat. Iin old records] the croſier or paſtoral MAR, which 
Wſrops puede have the privilege to bear, a8 fe commòn enſigns 
of their religious v Ice, and were commòönly inveſted in their prelacies 
by che delivery of it. Wer V MII 
4. - I LEE 4 * is „ 
% bie Kius, Lit, the officer Who bears the cfroſier-ſtaff before a 
ö P- « 2 
"Croce, the black of a pot. | 
Crocs, a diſeaſe in hawks. 


C. 
Ke. . p 9446-5 £4 
©, Cro'Crrs [ 


eritiqut; Fr. cities, It. and Sp. crititus, Lat. of 


thoſe days wheredn there 

e of the diſeaſe, or on which it comes to its 
From Galen, that the dic; fnliter ot indicating 
of ſyrtiptot appears, by Which 


E RO 


Cx iv or CA the collation or diſpoſal Ag 14 3 
abbies by the giving of a ſtaff. 25 of bitte WL 
A Crock” CehDοο Sax; Krtiek, Du. à cup] a corſe n q of 
CW EER T, aht eurchen ware? e earthen un 
To Crock” fröm the — to black one with ſoot a 
Cro'coniy” [Fr. croroitle; It: and Sp. cpr, de 
Atlus; Lat. c il, Du: and Ger: of po "3s Pore, 85 Tho 
and J. e, Gr. fearing] a rüvenous beast apes lite 2. ben 1 
ing an on peer creature, Iving, both. on land ang. oo b de 
very frequent in the river Nile, and tile Indies, which aan in er bb 
digious 1126; ſottietimics* to the Tength-of 20 or 30 four,” f. Mt "ang 
with hard ſcales, which — — difficulty be & 51 
cept under the belly, where the fin is tender, It has a ay * | vol 
wich ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp and ſeparated, which 8 ty oy 
ther. The? its four legs are very ſhort; it runs with * PG 
but does not eaſily turn itſelf, It is long lived. Its Gol 1 5 of 
ay - upon the ground; but itt the water it ſees but a0 8 1 1 
is ſaid to ſpend the four winter months under water. Ewa | na 
their eggs, refembling gooſe eggs, ſometimes amounting t f. Es 
the f gear the water: ſide; covering them with the Cn Fe congre 
heat of the ſun may contribute to hatch them. The ich, 's | the cr 
Indian rat, which is as large as a tame cat, is faid to break Pos, Count 
dile's eggs whenever it finds them; and alſo that it get; ing he WE preflec 
belly of this creature while it is aſleep with its throat open 1 the na 
entrails; and kills it. Calmet; 9 5 * Ca 
The mournfal crocodile; 6 | creſcer 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. Setzten, Jo 
Enticing crocodiles whoſe tears are death. Granvilt WE care, It 
See BruEMOTH. | WE frog or 
CRrocobrtrLE is alſo a little animal much like the lizard, or nul, RS Cao 
codile. It always remains little and is found in Egypt, rex t from N 
Sea, in Ly bia, and the Indies. Trewoys, Cx 
110 Ca ocobirE for fecundity, was with the ancients a; e ing to 
of luxury. 1 
CrocoDt'Liites [with rhetorictans) a captious and ſptitcu i 
of argumentation, ſo ordered as to ſeduce the unwary, and dH The cr 
ſpeciouſly into a ſhare. | WE affection 
CRocoDiLINE [crocodilinus, Lat. xgoxodun3+, Gr.] like x oo Cao 
dile; alſo ſophiſtical. land, 2 
Crocoma'cna [of eg, faffron, and ah Gr. dren] a flups be 
fical compoſition, the chief ingredient of which ws fan; Cao 
5 of the oil of ſaffron and other ſpices, ancienty made vyin WANs 6% 
alls. 1 | _ 2atn 
i CRocowme'R1oN, Lat. [xeoxouccior, Gr.] the heb great fate 8 
10n's paw. Ki 
* Lat. ſaffron. See SAFFRON. BE: of the : 
Crocus, Lat. the name of a plant common in gartens, $4 the gulp] 
Pair-handed ſpring imboſoms every grace, 1 * 6 4 
Throws out the ſnow drop and the crocys firſt, The. IJ n 5 6 at 
Crocus [with chymiſts] a powder of a ſaffron colour. LI 
Crocus Marti, eri, in chemiſtry] 7. e. opening fifin 4 luis abou 
Mars, which is made by waſhing iron plates, and then expolngtz =” e. - 
to the dew till they ruſt, then ſcraping off the ruſt. | =_ 
Crocus Metalloram [in chemiſtry] a kind of impure anda 1 
glaſs of antimony, of a liver- colour, ealfed alſo liver of antinor; e 
Cro'e, or CRO“ [krom, Du. ] an iron- bar or lever; ab T 
in tlie ſide-boards or ſtaves of a caffe, where the head. piece conel, T; 
CRrorT [cjopt, Sax.] 1. A little cloſe. 2. A flip of gon Br 
joining to an fouls, which is called toft, uſed for com cr pal, To Cx: 
ſo formerly they uſed this ſaying of a very poor man; Ff geon; tak 
ne croft, i, e. he had neither houſe nor land. To Cxc 
My flocks hard by i 11 | ſoften and 
That brow this bottom glade. Mittin. * tude, to d 
Cxols ADE, or CROISA DO [croiſade, Fr. from crix, Lat. . ſuch a mar 
ven to a Chriſtian expedition againſt infidels, for n er 
Floly Land, becauſe thoſe that engaged in the expedition "my ö A Cxoo 
on their boſoms, and bore a «9/5 in their ſtandards. There on ſtaff. He 
ſeveral times 8 croiſades, the firſt was begun at the folicitation0 4 3 
triarch of Jeruſalem in the year 1095; the ſecond 1n th 5 | Th 
Lewis VII, the third in 1188, by Henry II. of Englanc. | Wh 
Auguſtus of France; the fourth in 1195, by pepe = git oy . Swe 
the emperor Henry VI. the fifth and fixth 19 119 57 d. L By Hook 
by pope Innocent IIT. the feventh was undertaken 7 * Crook 
about. the year 1245; and the laſt was in the 2 00 or a man v 
Kxichrs Templers. But, if I'm not miſtaken, this k "nd; teb anſwer thee 
was not reftrain'd to expeditions for recovering the — 0 "ok * Crook-/ 
ſhops of Rome attfully enough applying the ſame ti * iſm lers, begs 0 
expeditions by which the counts of Thoulouſe, and o 2 5 Ag 
ing from the church of Rome, were ſubdued, A. "No mer Be c 
 Ratianar temp. p. 374: And, by the way, Anton. 1 je Ah CRoo'xer 
temporary author of the hiſtory of Thoulou/e, affirms, tue (ref) ln eat, the ty 
: - RO ſhould (1 fu a 
enſes were the yelicks of the Arian ſect: he ho! deen unde! ved, | 
aid „the uNITARIAN ; but theſe names, as I've a? who en 4 ſraight 0 
word ConsTiTuT10Ns, are too often confounded b) wry hel Paths to wal 
do not, or wsl/ not underſtand the difference, which it onp tie Ven to obli 
continued (being TRansMITTED from father toon) pech thei aß | Foul 
goth princes ; from whom the counts of T houlouſe 15 1229, A As c- 
nal.” Gulielm. Paradin. Annal. A lib. II. my with 8. erſe « 
Jacob de Rebiria in Collect. Tolof. affirms - 1 difpute, ü k ridge. 
others. But what puts this matter with me beyon . of their} Win! FO 
Temarkable change which was made in the 1 court of fia * | 
deed;, from the time theſe ſites became ſubject 3 1% inf Ae 
and the ſee of Rome. BRTOoRE they ran 1 "her in the l. Walle 3 
name of Gop, or in nomine Domini Jeſs Chr if, ame that Ram hod ther, 
the Loxp Jeſus Chriſt; and the like: ur from the che Franks, ® ae The) 
the /af! count of Thoulouſe, ſubmitted to the laue x Cl Te 
profeſſed ſubjection to the Rosa See, he 1% , baſes, f. l. 
wrote, with * In Nomine Sandtæ & Individa WT Nucleus | ToC 0 
Name of the holy and undivided TRINITx. cou 4 Co 
Ecclefiaft: p. 399. See BisMiul an-and Arnie; bat d N 
4 % , oy the ple and cif" vc ef vor fen 
[“ who oppoſed not only the di/cipline ty add, 0%" Pf bay, or a 
DOCTRINE of the church of Rome,] I ſhall on ble : Y 


cious Mr. Mede ſuppoſed theſe croi/ades, and the 


on * 


f Cc R 0 


amüted- by them, to be in part referred to by that prediction 
1 St 5g pts Fes c. 13. v. 7. © And power was given, 
him to make war with the SAINTS, and tq,.ovERCOME, them. 2 
hich he ſubjoins, thatwhen;ſome, who ſyryiy that butchery whic A 
| x non. Monfort had made, at. Morell, e biſhop o 
6 Thoulouſe to regard: this public calamity, as. a mark o Aue. We 
aud a call of divine-providence to ahjure their errors, and embrace the 
| tholic religion, they retorted upon him, that 7h dere the PEOPLE 
 Chrift oveRCoME, The Works of Mede, Ed. Lond. p. 504. 
: Cro1'sts. [croiſez, Fr.] knights of the order of St. John of Jeruſa- 
lem, ſo called from the badge of the croſs, or fighting againſt infidels 
der the banner of the croſs.; alſo pilgrims who were bound for the 
holy hand, or who had been there, they wore the croſs on their up- 


Lewy yy 
csg, or CR0'218% [of croix, Fr.] a thepherd's-crook, a ſymbol 


4 'SIER, or 
| if vatoral authority ; being a ſtaff, of gold or filver, crooked, at the 


top, carried before biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when 
they. give benedictions. 14 . F 13 6 
Exo'isieRS [crucigeri, Lat. croſs-bearers] a religious order, or a 
WE congregation of regular canons, founded in honour, of the diſcovery of 
be crols by the empreſs Helena. They are diſperſed. in the Low 
WE Countries, France, and; Bobemia, thoſe in Italy being at preſent ſup- 
WE preſſed. They follow the rule of St. Auguſtine ; and had in England 
e name of crouched friars. 
Cr01884'NPE, Fr, [in heraldry] as, 


oe 
* 


WE c:cſccnted, 7. e. having a creſcent or half-moon fixt at either end. 
Io Caoxk [croafer,, Fr. ſpeaking. of crow s or ravens or frogs ; cro- 
WE core, It, quaecken, coacken, Ger. kraeha, Su.] to make a noile like a 
WE frog or raven; or as the guts do with wind. See To Croak. 


Ce ns ent 9 


la croix croiſſante, Fr. is a croſs 
if 


= {om Norwich, and 127 from London. | 
= Coz [cnons, Sax. according to Verſtegan, kronie, Du. accord- 
WE ing to Skinner] an old ewe, or in contempt, a female or old woman, 
I Take up the baſtard, 
_  Take't up, I ſay, 7 to thy crone. Shakeſpeare. . 
hne crone being in bed, and finding his. averſion, endeavours to win his 
W affection by reaſon, Dryazn. | | | 
= Cro'xenBur, a fortreſs of Denmark, fituated in the iſland of Zea- 
land, at the entrance of the Sound, where the Danes take toll of the 
= {tips bound to the Baltic. 3 
Tacx RL, CRO'NET, or CRo'GNET, is the iron at the end of a tilt- 
ng ſpeare, having a ſocket for the end of the ſtaff to go into, and ter- 
ninating in tree points. | | 
= CRroNtr, the hair which grows over the top of an horſe's hoof. 
= Cro'nsLoT, or CRo'WxCASTLE, a caſtle and harbour in a little iſland 
ol the ſame name, at the mouth of the river Neva, and entrance of 
de golph of Finland, in Ruſſia, about 12 miles eaſt of Peterſburgh, 
Here is a ſtation for the Ruſſian men of war, and a yard for building 
and refitting them. 
== Cro'nstaT, a town of Tranſilvania, near the frontiers of Molda- 
. — about 50 miles eaſt of Hermonſtat, ſubject to the houſe of Au- 
la. a | 
Cro'xy, [a cant word, probably of coxgerrone, Lat. a merry com- 
panion, or of zga@-, Gr. time, g. d. a good old friend] an intimate 
companion of long ſtanding. | 
The Scots your conſtant croxes, 


Hudibras. 


Th'eſpouſers of your cauſe and monies. 
To oblige your creny ſwift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. Sab. 
To Cxqo, or To Croo'kEL, to make a noiſe like a dove or pi- 
geon-; taken from the ſound. 
To CRoox [crcchey, Fr. to bend] 1. To make crooked. Vinegar will 
ſoften and crgo# tender bones. Arbuthnot. 2. To pervert from recti- 
tude, to divert from the original intention. Whatſoever affairs paſs 
ſuch a man's hand, he crooketh them to his own ends, which be often 
| ecceptric to the ends of his maſter. Bacon. | 

A CRooK [croc, Fr. kruk, Su. an hook] 1. A ſhepherd's hook or 
aff. He loſt his creo, he left his flocks. Prior. 2. Any crooked 
inſtrument in general. 3. A meander, any thing winding or bent. | 
| There fall thoſe ſaphire colour'd brooks, 
Which conduit-like with curious crooks, 
. Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land. Sidney. 
By Hook or by CRoox, by ſome means or other. 
CRooK-pack [of crook and back] a term of reproach and contempt 
for a man with prominent ſhoulders. Ay, crook-back, here I ſtand to 
anſwer thee. Shakeſpeare. | 
Crook-Back'd, Shoulder'd, Legg d, Footed, having the back, ſhoul- 
lers, legs or feat crooked. 

A craok-back'dafs 

Be call'd Europa. Dryden. 
CRoo'xeD [kraget, Dan. krogot, Su. not ſtrait; ſome derive it of 
rect, che turning up the hair in curls, of krock, a curl of the hair] 
1. Homed, bent. Sounds are propagated as readily thro' crooked pipes 
® ſtraight ones. Newton,” 2. 'Turning in and out, winding. Crooked 
Paths to walk in. Lacke. z. Perverſe, not having rectitude of mind, 
vn to obliquity of conduct. » 
Kal ingeſted lump, | 
$ crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Saleſpeare. 

© perverſe nd croclad generation. ode. 4% <a | 
rs, LY, adv. of rot] 1. Not in a ſtraight line, ob- 
Wb 2. Jntowstdly, without complaiſance. If we walk per- 
ae with God, he will walk croaked!y with us. Tayler. 

Ca00'xepuess [from crooked] 5 The ſtate of being inflected, in- 
en, nat graightneſs. The abſence of ſtraightneſs in bodies 
Whle thereof is craetedueſs. Hooker. 2. Neformity of a crooked 
body. They would fee i 2 
Gies n Id fee if there were any crookedne/s or ſpot in their ſa- 


baſs, FL eng e th gameſters] an afifant to the banker at 


- ToCoee, .toaffit the banker 

Be, io aint the banker at play. A cant word. 
Ld, mines] a ſublance beg about the oar. 
pay, Sax. ears of corn] 1. The gathering of coin or 
the whals Back tha the grougd affords. s. 


0 , 


| Cho'mer, a market town of Norfolk, on the ſea- coaſt, 23 miles 


ir- moſt | 
meet in the interſection of creſi ones. Bentley. 


| 3. Oppoſite, adverſe. 


Dyyden. 


Lab ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous crap. Milton. 
2. The higheſt part of any thing, as the head of a tree; an ear of corn. 
3: Any thing cut off, | 5 [FTE 
_ From the razor free, 
4; The handle of a coachman's whip. 
firſt ſtomach into which the meat goes. High crops and corny gizzards; 
Dryden, The meat is immediately ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray, 
horſe-whoſe-ears are cut. 
To Cx, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] to cut off the ends of any 
thing, N to mow, as to crop, or gather flowers. 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryden. 
To Crop, verb ment, to yield a crop or harveſt. He plough'd 
© .Cr'oyyvuL, ad. [of c and full] having a full belly, ſatiated. 
 . Cropful, out of doors he flings, © _ | 
E're the firſt cock his mattin rings; Milton. 
Cropfick drunkards mult engage 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. Tate. 
To Of tame pidgeons there be croppers. Walton. 
 Cro'eya [probably of cnooppan, Sax. barb. Lat. old law j Ca- 
a crop of corn, or the product in harveſt, 
Cro'qQuers [in cookery] certain compounds made of delicious ſtuf- 
others the ſize of a walnut for garniſhing. 
Cxo'scomt, a market- town of Somerſetſhire, near Wells and Shep- 
CROSELET, a frontlet or head-cloth. ; : 
Cro'seTTE -[in architecture] the returns in the corners of cham- 
ancones, prothyrides: X40 | | | 
Cro'siER [crofter, croixe, of crofſe; O. Fr.] a biſhop's ſtaff, made in 
ſhepherds ; ſee CroisIER, It has a croſs upon it. Anfelmas and 
Thomas Becket with their cro/fers did almoſt try it with the king's 
ſay the diſtaff, was too buſy. Howel. 
Cro's1Ers [with aſtronomers] four ſtars in the form of a croſs, 
miſphere. 
8 [croiſelet, Fr.] 1. A little croſs. 
Here an unfiniſh'd di' mond cro/let lay. Gay. 
2. It ſeems, in the following paſſage, miſtaken for corſelet. 
CRosLET [in heraldry]. as a croſs croſlet, is a croſs croſſed again 
at a ſmall diſtance from each of the ends. | 
koars, Dan. crux, Lat.] 1. A gibbet on which the ancients uſed to 
hang their ſlaves and malefactors, who were either tied thereto with 
patch them the ſooner, always died upon it: It was one ſtraight bo- 
dy laid over another at right angles. Upon ſuch an engine the Sa- 
quill, longwiſe of that part which hath the pith, and croſswiſe of 
that piece of the quill without pith. Bacon. Your Saviour offered 
with a croſs upon it to excite devotion, ſuch as was anciently fet in 
market-places. | | 
By holy creſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays. Shakeſpeare, 
Caoss, money; becauſe on our Engliſh coin the arms is generally 
ſtamped in the form of a croſs, ' Soldiers ſpring up out of the very 
Howel. Neither carry'd back nor brought one cre 
he has not a Cross Himſelf. 
himſelf with. Alluding to the cuſtom, in the times of popery, of 
bleſſing with a croſs. 8 f 


Naught * but a weedy trop of care. Spenſer. 
It falls a plentegus crop reſery d fot thee, 

' Crop [cnoppa, Sax. and C. Brit, TER Du.] a bird's craw, the 
CRoy, ſo a man is called who has very ſhort hair ; as likewiſe a 
Crop [with the vulgar]. money, | A low cant word. 

o more my goats ſhall I behold you climb . 

her and ſhe cropt. Shakeſpeare. 

Cso'rslex, ſick at the Romach, through exceſs and debauchery, 
Cio'rern [from crop] a kind of pidgeon having a very large 

ſaubon however chuſes to derive it of z#g7&-, Gr. fruit in general} 

fed meat, ſome. of the bigneſs of an egg, ſerving for a ſide-diſh; 
ton-Mallet. It has a confiderable manufacture of ſtockings. 

branles, or door. caſes, or window. frames; called alſo ears, elbows, 

the form of a ſhepherd's crook, to intimate that they are ſpiritual 

ſword. Bacon, In my civil government, ſome ſay the cro/ier, ſome 
which ſhew the antarctic pole to thoſe who ſail in the ſouthern he- 
In his armour bare a croſſet red. Spenſer: 
The creſſet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould. Dryden. 
Cross [croix, Fr. croce, It. cruz, Sp. kruys, Du: creutz, Ger, 
ropes, or nailed with nails, who having their bones broken to diſ- 
viour of the world ſuffered death. They make a little 7, of 2 
himſelf for you as a ſacrifice upon the c. Tay/or. 2. A monument, 
She doth ſtray about 
3. A line drawn through another. 
earth to follow him, though he hath not a cro/5 to FI Diode 0 
The meaning is: He is exceeding poor, he has not a penny to help 


A gentleman without money, is Uke a wall without a Cxoss. 
That is, deſpiſed by every body. We had this proverb from the 
Italians, who fay : Cawaliere, ſenza entrata, e muro ſenza croce. 

A Cross [with heralds]. is an ordinary compoſed of four lines, 
two of which are perpendicular, and the other two tranſverſe, that 
meet by couples in four right angles, and contains one fifth of the 


ſhield. Croſſes are of various -ſorts : 


Cross, any thing that thwarts or hinders, vexation, trial of pa- 
tience, trouble, affliction. Wiſhing unto me many cro/zs and mil- 
chances in my love. Sidzey. Heaven prepares good men with cro//es, 
7 NN . - | eres * 
Cxossxs are [adders that lead to heaven, 


In time of affliction we are apt to look back upon the cauſes of our 


troubles and misfortunes, and, if we judge impartially, we generall 
find, even without having recourſe to Seine Juſtice, they are een 
to our own vice, imprudence and miſmanagement, and ſuch reffections 
are ſo many ſteps towards amendment, and conſequently in our way 
ere ad ſhaw te Ab] 1, Lal] of bing cwofs trafrerh 
adj. {from the ſubſt.] 1. Laid or lying croſs verſe, 
9 encounter, 1 33 direct lines, or 
2. Oblique; lateral. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Cross, 


Nimble ſtroke 


Of quick creſi lightning. 


With 
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C R O 


by the other's loſs. Dryden. 
Creſs and diſtaſteful humours. 


One muſt be happy 
J. Peeviſh, humourſome, ſurly. | 
Tilletſen. 5. Troubleſome, untoward, perverſe. Croſs circumſtances 
of a man's temper or condition. South, 6. Contrary, contradictory. 
Clears off all the appearing contrarieties and contradictions that ſeem- 


* 
- 


ed to lie creſ and uncouth. Seth. 7. Contrary to wiſh, unlucky, 


unfortunate. A thankful acquieſcence in any condition, and under 
the cro/eft and ſevereſt paſſages of providence. South. 8. Inter- 
changed. Croſs marriages between the king's ſon, and the archduke's 
daughter, and between the archduke's ſon, and the king's daughter. 
Bacon. „ Wy | 
Cnoss, prep. 1. Athwart, ſo as to interſect. Cut down great 
trees croſs the ways. Azolles. Croſs his back. Dryden. 2. Over, 
from one ſide to the other. A walk croſs a village. L'Efrange. 
To Cxoss, verb a#.[from the noun] 1. To lay one body or draw one 
line athwart another. The tips of the bills creſing one another break 
open fir-cones. Derham. 2. To ſign with the croſs. 3. To cancel, 
to mark out. I ſhall not croſs over or deface the copy. Pope. To 
paſs over the Helleſpont he cro/5'd. Temple. 4. To thwart or be con- 
trary to, to interpoſe, to obſtruct. Still do I ce this wretch, 


whatſo he taketh in hand. Hooker. He craſſed all they propos'd. 


Clarendon, — faction, vice, and fortune croff, Addiſon. 5. To 
counteract, Their appetites cr9/5 their, duty. Locke, 6. To counter- 
yene, to coyntermand. No government is ſuffered to go on in one 
courſe, but is ſtop'd and croſſed, or other, courſes appointed. Spen/er. 
To contradict. Not a ſyllable any ways cref/eth us. Hooker, . How- 
oe ver it crof5 the received opinion, Bacon. 8. To debar, to preclude. 
VIDED rom his loins no hopeful branch ſhall ſpring, $3 
I T'@ croſs me from the golden time I look for. Shakeſpeare. 
9. To vex or trouble, to lay acroſs. | 
To Cots, verb neut. 1. To lie athwart any thing elſe. 2. To 
move laterally, obliquely, not in oppoſition,. not in the ſame line. 
Meore greedy they of news, | | 


_ * Faft towards him do cro/+. Spenſer. 
z To be inconſiſtent. Mens actions do not always creſi with reaſon, 
idney. | 8 WR 1 


' Cross Avellane, a croſs, the ends of which ſhoot forth the huſk 
of a filberd:;. .-....---; | 3 
Cross' Bar /bot [with gunners] a round ſhot, having a long iron 
ſpike caſt with it, as if it were let quite through the middle. 
Cxoss Beam, or Cxoss Piece [in architecture] one beam laid acroſs 
1 | 
Cxoss Beam [in a ſhip] a large piece of timber, which goes acroſs 
two other pieces, called bites, to which the cable is faſtened, when 
the ſhip-rides at anchor. 7; 
A Cxoss-Birz, fubſt. [of croſs and Bite] a cheat, a deception. A 
fox that truſted to his addreſs, without dreaming of a cro/5- bite from 
ſo ſilly an animal, fell himſelf into the pit he had digged. L'Eſtrange. 
To Cxoss- BITE, verb ad?. [from the noun] to contravene or coun- 
teract by deception. Croſſ- biting a country evidence, and frightning 
him out of his ſenſes. Collier. 
| Many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear ; 
As nature lily had thought fit, 
b For ſome by-ends to cro/s-bite wit. Prior. | 
 Cross-Bow. [of croſs and bow] a miſſive weapon, formed by 


1 


Placing a bow acroſs a ſtock, Beaſts hunted and killed with cro/5- | 


bows, Carew. 


_ , Cross-BowER [of creſ and Sow] one that ſhoots with a croſs- bow. 


The cro/i-bowwers of Genoa againſt the Engliſh. Raleigh. 

To make a Cross in Corvets, or, To make a Cxoss in Balotades 
[with horſemen] is to make a ſort of leap or air with one breadth, 
forwards and backwards, as in the figure of a croſs, 

' Cross Fitched, or Cross Fitchee, a croſs pointed at the bottom. 

Cross Fleury, a croſs with a flower de lis at each end. 

Cross Fourchet, a forked croſs. Re 

Cr 0ss:Grained, adj. [of craſi and grain] 1. That goes againſt the 
grain, having the fibres tranſverſe or irregularly poſied. If the ſtuff 
proves gro/5-grained, turn you, ſtuff to plane it the contrary way, fo 
far as it runs cro/s grained. Moxen. 2. Peeviſh, ſtubborn, humour- 
ſome, perverſe. | 

Sullen writs | 

And croſs-grained works of modern wits, Hudibrat. 
None of your cro/5-grained, termagant, ſcolding jades. Arbuthnot. 
Cuxoss Fack-yard [in a ſhip] a ſmall yard, flung at the end of the 
miſſen-maſt, under the top. ; 

Cross Matches, croſs-marriages, as when a brother and ſiſter inter- 
. marry with two perſons who have the ſame relation one to the other ; 
alſo when a widower and widow having children, unite themſelves 
and their children by matrimony. 

Cross Milrine, a croſs, the ends of which are clamped and turned 
again like a milrine, which carries the milſtone. 

CRoss, or PiLE [croix ou pile, Fr.] 1. A fort of game with money, 
at which it 1 to chance, whether the ſide which bears the croſs 
ſhall lie upward, or the other. 85 | : 

2 | Whacum had neither creſi nor pile. Hudibras. 

2. Perfect boys play. Cro/s I win, and pile you loſe ; or what's yours 

is mine, and what's mine is my own. Swift. 

_  CRross Purpoſes, contrary devices or deſigns; alfo a kind of ſport. 
.  Cross, Row [of ereſi ard row] the alphabet, fo called becauſe a 
croſs is placed at the beginning, to ſhew that the end of learning is 


. piety. | | 
1 Hsie hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the creſi- rob plucks the letter G, 
And ſays a wizard told bim that by G, 1 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. Shakeſpeare. 


_ Cross Staff, or Fore Staff a mathematical inſtrument uſed by ma- 
riners, for taking the meridian altitude of the ſun or ſtars, | 
Caoss Trees [in a ſhip] four pieces of timber, bolted and let one 
into another, at the h \ 
bear the top-maſts up. 
-;.*Exoss Trip [with wreſtlers] is when the legs are croſſed one within 


of the maſts ; ſo that they ſerve to keep and 


called it his fork, and ſome his crotch. Bacon. 


devil black, but the Ethiopians are faid to deſcribe him white 


ver, as the Latins called a hook corwus. 


CRO | 
Cross Way [of croſs and way] an obſcure path er 
Damn'd ſpirits all, 
That in cr9/5-ways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Sale. 
 Cross-Wind: fof croſs and wind] a wind that blows — . 
veſſel in her voyage. More creſi-ævinds or ſtormy guſts bs, 2, 
rous gales. Boyle. Proje. 
4 r Wart, a plant whoſe _ and flowers both grow in 0 
ape cf croſſes. The rough or hairy croſi-avert is ſometi * 
nee and found wild on 51 ſandy ns. cumes uſed 
Cross-TREE Yard [in aſhip] is a yard ſtanding ſquare 
mizen-top, and is {of ſer below to fit the — met 
To Cro'ss-EXAMINE [of croſs and examine] to try the faith of evid 
by captious queſtions of the contrary party. Croft. eæamine and ra, 
rogate the actions againſt their words. Decay of Piety. The — 
ſhall interrogate or cro/5-examine the witneſſes. Spectator. 95 
Cro'ssLY, adv. [from 2 1. Athwart in ſuch a manner ty 
interſe ſomething elſe. 2. Adverſely, in oppoſition to, ag, j 
towardly and cro/sly to the reaſon of things. Tillogfer, z. Unſort. 
nate, peeviſhly, untowardly.  - | 5 
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Cro'ssness [from 90/5] 1: Interſection, peeviſhneſs, ill h 
perverſeneſs. . deny nothing fit to be granted out of el 
mour. K. Charles. 


— [of agerape., Gr. the temples] belonging w th 
temples. h 
ROTA'PHITES, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the lower jay 
whoſe fibres ſpring from part of the os frontis, ſincipitis, phancg 
and temporalis. ; 
CroTa'enom, Lat. [with phyſicians] a pain in that part of jt, 
head call'd the temples. 
CRorcn [crec, Fr.] a hook. There is a tradition of a dilemn, 


G To incu 
that Moreton uſed to raiſe the benevolence to higher rates; and fone © 


; Hoy 
. And 
Cro'rcHkT [crochet, Fr. of croc, an hook] 1. A note in nuſi, Jo Crou 
which is half a minim, and double a quaver. | | 
A good harper ſtriken far in years, 
Into whoſe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotebets in his brain he bears. Days, 
2. A ſupport, a piece of wood fitted into another for that purpoſe 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rife, Dryden. 

CROTCHET, an odd fancy, a perverſe conceit, a whimſey. The 
horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a crotebet came in his head, hoy 
he might countermine him. Z"Eſfirange. | 

Corner [with printers] an incloſure for words in this form [ ]. 

8 or CRo'TEYING [with hunters] the ordure or dung of 
a hare. | 

CRO Tov, a town of France, in the province of Picardy, at the 
mouth of the river Somme. 

To Crovcn [croucher, O. Fr. croche, Fr. crooked] 1. To boy 
down, to ſquat or lie down cloſe to the ground; as, a dog cw 
to the maſter, 2. To fawn, to ſtoop ſervilely. They fawn and 
crouch to men of parts. Dryden, | 

Caouch Maſs, or CrRouca Maſi-day [among the Roman catholis] 
a feſtival obſerved in honour of the holy croſs. 

CRov'cneD Friers, See CRUTCHED FRIERS. | 

Couch [of crocher, Fr.] bowing down, ſtooping. 

Crovy [crouppe, Fr.] 1. The rump of a fowl. 2. The butt 
of a horſe. | x | : 

A Racking Cxour [with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe, when his 
four quarters go right, but his croup in walking ſwings from fi 
to fide. | 

Crouya've, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of dreſing 2 f 
of mutton. 

Crovya'pts, Fr, [from croup, with horſemen] are leaps t? 
horſe that are higher than corvets, which keep the fore and hind * 
ters of an horſe in an equal height, ſo that he truſſes bis bind Eg 
under his belly, without yerking or ſhooting his ſhoes. | te 

| Crover', Fr. [of a horſe] is the extremity of the reins aboue 

$, — 
To ain the Crouye [in horſemanſhip] is one horſeman's makin 
a demi-tour upon another, in order to take him upon the 2 1 

Without ſlipping the CxourE [in horſemanſhip] a term mo 4 
nifies without traverſing, without letting the croupe go out of tte fte 
or the tread of the gollop. | 

Crovu'Per [in a n 
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gathers money for the bank; ſee Crooe. $0.) 4 
Crow cnape, Sax. kraey, Du. Krathe, Ger. Rraaks, 1 hg If thou 
large black bird that feeds upon carrion. To crows he like f 4 A garland. 


grace affords. Dryden. N 

8 Ebe Crow thinks her own bird fairell. — 
Partiality to one's own, whether children, country, works, k aux I 
or whatever it be we pofleſs. The French ſay : A tous 0 paint th 
zids font beaux. (Every bird likes his own neſt.) Thus ue 


Kedefiaticus, 


J have a Crow to pluck or pull with on. . s f., 
That is, I have ſome trifling fault to find with you- The Iulin f) 
Ho un calcio in gola con voi. | becauſe it i 
Crow [hieroglyphically] repreſents a ſoothfayer, | ey, Wie 
dedicated to Apollo the god of ſoothſay in and prop 
crows are put together, they ſignified diſcor and war. ang 4 k 
Cxow. 1. An iron inftrument for moving of 2 1 > as a le- 
e 4 
. bauk or 
ver to lift up the ends of great heavy timber, when 4 beer 
rowler is to be laid under k add then they thruſt the — fuf 
the ground and the timber; and laying 2 bauk. * backwards 
behind the crow, they draw the other end of the ] the yoice ol 
and fo _ the 3 Maron. 2. [From to 0% jo 
noiſe a cock makes. 4 2d (1? 
To Crow, irr. ver. crew, fret. crowed, or have 8 oy To 
Sax.] 1. 75 cry as 4 cock does in gaiety an 
ſwagger, to bully, to , to vapour. 
ry Within this horgeſtead iv'd without a PI 


For crowing loud the noble chanticleer. 9. nee 


1 


C RO 
or (of crow and foot, in Lat. reel an herb, the 


0 le cveral leaves, which expand in form of a roſe. 
ger conliſts of 1 cies, of which eleven were brought originally 
Je. ; 


a net for the catching wild fowl in winter. 


out of the body. | 3 
3 Tin a ſhip] ſmall ropes divided by the holes of a little 


ack or pulley, called, the dead man's eye, into fix, ten, or more 


Ca'trrop [in military affairs] irons with four 
four inches long, ſo that which way ſoever they 
| be uppermoſt ; uſed in war for incommoding the 


arts. 
CRO WWS Feet, or 
Woints of three or 
all, one point wil 
avalry . 


ud, Sax, truth, C. Brit.] 1. A thron a the mob, a 
| "0s I medley, without any diftin&on, He could 
E Are the confuſion of a multitude, to that tumult he had obſerved in 
A ſea, daſhing and breaking among its crowd of iſlands. 
= 3. The vulgar, the populace. He went not with the crowd 
; * 4 ſhrine. Dryden. 4. [Cravth, Wel.] An old name for a 


ddle. : 3 | 
His fiddle is your oper purchaſe, 
Won in the ſervice of the churches ; 
And by your doom muſt be allow'd, | 
| To be, or be no more a crowd. Hudibras. : os 
| To CRO, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fill with confuſed 
oliitudes. A mind ever crowding its memory with things which it 
uns. Watts. 2. To thruſt or ſqueeze cloſe together. 
| Let us fill 3 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, : 
With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 
To incumber by multitudes. : 
How ſhort is life! why will vain courtiers toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſmile? Granville. 


Addiſon * 


of To Crowd, verb neut. 1. To ſwarm, to be numerous without any 
1 ſiſtinction. ; | 
BY They follow their undaunted king, 
= . Crowd through their gates. Dryden. 
BS. To chruſt or come in among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not ſome cunning fin, 
LF Amidit ſo many virtues crowded in. Cowley. 
BE Crow'per [from crowd] an old country fidler. Chevy-chaſe, ſung 
a blind crowder, Sidney, 
WW Crow'xEEPER [of crow and feep] a ſcare- crow. The following 
lage is controverted, That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
rer. Shakeſpeare, | | 
= CzowLaNnd, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 88 miles from Lon- 
Won. It had formerly an abbey, deſtroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt 
Wy king Eadred. | . 
A 8 {in cattle) the crying or rumbling noiſe and fretting 

f the guts. x 
| Crown [irr. part. p. of to crow.) See To Crow 
| To Ckown, verb ach. [from the ſubſt. corono, Lat. couronner, Fr. 
mare, It. coronar, Sp. kroonen, Du. kroenen, Ger.] 1. To ſet a 
town on the head, to inveſt with the regal ornament. Crowning of 
be king. Shakeſpeare. Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden. 

To cover, as with a crown. © | 
Peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. Dryden. 
To dignify, to adorn. | 
lany days fhall fee her, | 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shakeſpeare, 
ou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, and crown'd him 
th glory. P/alms.' 4. To finiſh honourably, to terminate. 
All theſe a milk white honey- comb ſurround, 
Which, in the midſt, the country banquet crown'd. Dryden. 
To reward, to recompenſe. 

Urge your cel ; deſerve a laſting name; 

She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. Roſcommon. 
To complete, to make perfect. The laſting and crowning privi- 
$ of friendſhip is anc. South, 7 To double a man at 
les. b 


Du. krone, Ger. and Dan. krona, Su.] 1. A ſort of cap of ſtate, or or- 
panent made of gold, and adorned with jewels, worn on the heads 
Ima and ſovereign princes ; it denotes imperial and regal autho- 


If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? Shakeſpeare. 

A garland, Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the feaſt, 
hfaflicus, 3. Reward, honorary diſtinction. | 
Let merit crowns, and juſtice laurels give. Dryden. 

Honour, ornament, Ugnity- Much experience is the crown of old 
* Ecclefrafticus. 5. Completion, accompliſhment. 6. The to 
5 thing, as of a mountain. Upon the crown O the cliff. Shake- 


% 


Trees fell'd from the ſteepy can | 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryder. 


þ down, a coin or piece of money anciently ſtamped with a crown 
al \ 722 worth 5 5. the French crown 45. 64. their gold crowns 
' Ap They may gain a few crowns. Bacon. Crown: pieces. 
e. Crown (or top) of the Head. From toe to crown he'll fill © 

+ WW ith pinches. $hateprare, ECT IT 
1 F borune or a miſtreſs frowns, 1 . 
tons Plunge in bus'neſs, others ſave their crowns, Pope. 

: C a man's hat Nau a hat or perriwig. As big as the crown 


 VROwN ſin a figu , . | . . 

dion, rative ſenſe] ſignifies royalty, empire, or domi- 

ferent The ceo of a crown in ſeveral countries places it on dif- 
Crows Cl. oo 

wen 1e 

No 27. 


the fineſt ſort of window glaſs. 


[with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for drawing bullets, 


W To Crowd Sail [among ſeamen] to ſpread wide the ſails upon the | 


Crown [ corona, Lat. It. and Sp. couronne, Fr. corda, Port. kroon, 


perial, the moſt beautiful and largeſt kind of daffodil- - 


CRU 


Crown rosr [with architects] a poſt which in ſome buildihgt 
ſtands upright in the middle between two principal rafters. 

CROWN. Seas [in horſes] a meally, white ſcurf, growing on the 
legs, a cancerous and painful fore that commonly breeds Mont the 
corners of a horſe's hoot. | 

bo :Thiftle [with botaniſts} a plant called frier's .crown- 
thiſtle. | 
-- CRown WHEEL [in a watch] is the upper wheel next the ballance; 
which by its motion drives it, the ſame which in royal pendulums is 
called the ſwing wheel. 

Crown Works [in fortification] an outwork, conſiſting of a ſpa- 
cious gorge and two wings, advanced towards the field, to gain ſome 
hill or rifing ground, theſe fall on the counterſcarp near the faces of 
the baſtion. | 

Crown-wokk [in fortification] bulwarks advanced towards the 
field, to gain ſome hill or riſing ground. Harris uſes it. 

Radiated, or pointed Cow, one which had twelve points. 

Pearled, Flowered, or Parſley, &c. Crowns, crowns with pearls or 
leaves of ſmallage, &c. 1 | 
_ Crown [with geometricians] a plane included between two paral- 
le] or excentric perimeters of circles that are unequal, generated by 
the motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, the moving 
part not being contiguous to the centre, 9 8 
Cnowrw'bd [in horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to be crown'd; when 
he is ſo hurt or wounded in the knee, by a fall or any other accident; 
that the hair ſheds and falls off without growin ab. 

p Cro'wnep Horn-work, a horn-work with a crown-work be- 
ore it. 

Crowned Top [with hunters] the firſt head of a deer, the crotchets 
or buds being raiſed in form of a crown. 

CROWN F [from crown] 1. The ſame with coronet. 2. In the 
following paſſage it ſcems to ſignify chief end, laſt purpoſe; probably 
from fis coronat opus. Fohnſon, | . | 

This gay charm! . : SE 

| Whole eye beck'd forth my wars and call'd them home; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; | 
Like a right gypſy, hath at faſt and looſe 
Beguil'd ne. Shakeſpeare. ; 

Crow'ninG [with archite&s] any thing that terminates or finiſhes a 
decoration. . . 3 | | 

Crowns of Colours [with meteorologiſts] certain coloured rings 


which appear like halos, but of the colours of the rainbow, and 


at a leſs diſtance than the common halos about the bodies of the ſun 
and moon. | 

Crowns. The moſt ancient kings wore only wreaths of white and 
purple, in the form of Turkiſh turbans, as the tokens of regality, or 
elſe circles of gold with points riſing from them, like ſome of our pre- 
ſent coronets. The firſt Roman emperors wore no other than crowns 
or garlands of laurel, which betoken victory, becauſe the people of 
Rome all ab horred ſigns of tegality. Domitian was the firſt that 
wore a creſt of gold, and that as pretending to be a god. We are 
told by Aurelius Victor, that the emperor Aurelian made himſelf an 
imperial crown, adorned with jewels of great value, and was fol- 
lowed therein by all his ſucceſſors. 

At this time there are not only crowns for emperors or kings; but 
coronets for princes, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons ; 
which ſee under their proper articles. BON 

The Engliſh Crown is adorned with four croſſes, in the man- 
ner of thoſe of Malta, between which are feurs-de-lis. It js co- 
vered with four diadems, which meet at a little globe ſupporting a 
croſs. n 8 ” 

Papal Crown, is compoſed of a tiara, and a triple crown encom- 
paſing the tiara, having two pendants like the mitres of biſhops. See 

EVS of St. Peter. 9 ; 

Imperial CRown, is a bonnet, or tiara, with a ſemi-circle of gold, 
ſupporting a globe with a croſs at top. ; 

The French CRowx, is a circle of eight Heurs- de. lis, encompaſſed 
with fix diadems; bearing at top a double Heur-de- lis, which is the 
creſt of France. i | kj 

The Spaniſb Cxowx, is adorned with large indented leaves covered 
with diadems bordering on a globe ſurmounted with a croſs, _ 

Croy [in the Scotch law] the ſatisfaction that is to be paid by a 
judge, who does not adminiſter juſtice as he ought, to the neareſt of 
kin to the man that was killed. | 

Cro'ypon, a market town of Surry, on the edge of Banſted Downs, 
about 10 miles from London. | | 

n cryſtalized, cauk. In this the cryſtals are 
ſmall. Woodward. 

To Crorn [with hunters] to cry as fallow deer do at rutting- 
time. PM: „ ; 
| Crv'ciar, adj. [crucis, gen. of crux, Lat. a croſs] being in the 
form of a ed MF nn other, as, * ; a 

CU AL /ncifion [with chirurgeons] an inciſion or cut in ſome 


fleſhy part, in the form of a croſs. Sharp uſes it. 


CRUcIA “TA Glabra [in botany] ſmooth croſs- wort. Lat: 
CruciaTa Hirſuta, rough or hairy croſs-wprt. Lat. | 
To Crv'ciaTt, verb a. [cruciare, It. of cruciatum, ſup: of ra- 
cio, Lat.] to ar to torture, 7 | 
Crucia'rvs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle under the thigh, lyin 
under the vaſti. 7 J Page; yg 
Cav'einrst, a veſſel made of earth, and ſo tempered and baked, as 
to endure the greateſt fire, for melting oars, metals, and minerals, 
Sc. ſo called, becauſe formerly marked with a croſs. A crucible, or 
melting cruſe. Peacham. ED 
 Crvcr'rtrovs [crucifer, of crucis, gen. of crux; a croſs, and 
.Fero, Lat. to bear] bearing a croſs. | 
_ Cav'ciress, the ſame as Crutched Friers. | 
_ Cav'cirien [from ervcif5] he that crucifiess Viſible judgments 
way inflicted on Wes ov. . i 1 | 
RU'C1FIX, ſubſt, [Fr. crocififſo, It. cruci „ erucifixus, q. 
eruci affixus, Lat. 4 i LR croſs] a bgur repreſenting * 
Saviour on the croſs, either by picture or ſtatuary. There ſtands at 
the upper end a large crucifix, very much eſteemed. The figure of 
our Saviour, repreſenting bim in his * agonies. Addiſon. 4 
| 4 9. RU. 


c RU 


Cavctrixiox [crocifiſone, It. crucifiæus, Lat.] the act of nailing 
to a croſs, or ſuffering, of being crucified. This earthquake hap- 
pened at our Saviour's crucifixion. Addiſon. - 


Crv'cirForRM [crucis, 
having the figure of a cro y 
To Crv'ciry RN Fr. crocifiggere, It. crucificar, Sp. of cruci- 
Ago, Lat.] 1. To faſten, bind, or nail the hands and feet of a perſon 
to a croſs ſet upright, whereby he is put to death. They cruc;f5 to 
themſelves the Son of God afreſh. Hebrews. 
To the croſs he nail'd thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 
Of all mankind there crucify'd. Milton. 
2. To mortify luſts, &c. | 
Crvcr'ctrous [cruciger, gen. crucis, of crux, a croſs, and gero, 
Lat. to carry] bearing a croſs. 8 
Ca vo, commonly written Cuxp, a concretion of a liquid into 
ſtifneſs. See COAGULATION. 8 : 
Cxupk [crud, Fr. crude, It. and Sp. of crudus, Lat.] 1. Raw, indi- 
geſted, that has not had the degree of coxion, i. e. heat requiſite to 
prepare it for eating or for ſome other purpoſe. 2. Not changed by 
any proceſs, Common crude ſalt. Boyle. No fruit taken crude has 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbutbnot. 3. Harſh, unripe. A 
Juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nouriſhment, 
Bacon. 4. Unconcocted, not well digeſted in the ſtomach. While 
the body to be converted and altered 1s too ſtrong for the efficient 
that ſhould convert and alter it, it is all that while crude and inconcoct. 
Bacon. 5. Unfiniſhed, not mature. | 
| Th originals of nature, in their crude 
8 


. Milton. 
6. Having indigeſted notions. 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſhal low in himſelf, 
3 Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. RD, 
7. Being indigeſted, not full concocted in the underſtanding. _ 
Others, whom mere ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign d 
To their crude hopes. Ben Johnſon. _ n 
Abſurd expreſſions, crade, abortive thoughts. Reſcommon. 
Cup Humours [in phyſic] are ſuch humours as want that prepa- 
ration and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from digeſtion 
and circulation. . | HORN 
8 Crvu'peLY, [adj. from crude) unripely, not with due prepara- 
8 | 


mu. of crux, a croſs, and forma, Lat. ſhape] 
8. 5 


The queſtion crudely put, to ſhun delay, 
T was carried by the major a to ſtay. Dryden. 
_ Crv'pexEss, crude, or unripeneſs, indigeſtion. #5, 

_ Cav'biry [crudite, Fr. crudita, It. crudiza, Sp. of cruditas, Lat.] 

1. Indigeſtion, inconcoftion. They prevent indigeſtion and crudities. 

Brown. Viſcid aliment creates flatulency and crudities in the ſtomach. 

Arbuthnot. 2. Unripeneſs, want of maturity. | 8 

- Crv'piry [with phyſicians] may be defined to be that ſlate of a 

diſeaſe, in which the morbific matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, 

mobility, &«c. which create or increaſe the diſeaſe. See Concoc- 

TH. | | 

Caupirx [i the ſtomach] is an ill digeſtion, when the aliment or 

meat 1s not-duly fermented, and ry turned into chyle. 

To CRu'DLE, verb ad, [a word of uncertain etymology. Jobſon.] 
to turn to curd. RED | 

The Gelons uſe it, when for drink or food, 

They mix their crudled milk with horſes blood. Dryden. 
Cab, adj. [for cardy] 1. Concteted, coagulated. Wounds with 
rrudy blood congeal'd. Spenſer. 2. [from crude] Raw, chill. Sher- 
ris ſack aſcends in the brain, dries me there all the fooliſh, dull, and 
erudy vapours which environ it. Shakeſpeare. | 

Crv'et [Fr. Sp. and Port. crudele, It. of crudelis, Lat.] 1. Ap- 
- plied to perſons ; pleas'd with hurting others, ſavage, fierce, hard- 

0 Be e | 5 6 

If thou art that cue! God, whoſe eyes 

Delight in blood and human ſacrifice. Dryden. | 
2. Applied to things; bloody, miſchievous, deſtructive, grievous, 
hard, painful. We beheld one of the crueleſt fights. Sidney. They 
hate me with crae/ hatred. Eſalms. 5 | 

_ Crvtr, very, or extream; as, it is cruel hot, cold, &c. a vulgar 
u'e of the word. : g 

Crv'tLLy [of crael] fiercely, barbarouſly, hardly. 

_ He demands 

His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryden. : 
 Crv'tLTY,. or CRV“ELNESS [of cruel, or cruaute Fr. crudelta, It. 
crueldad, Sp. cruelllade, Port. crudelitas, Lat.] barbarouſneſs, fierceneſs, 
hard-heartedneſs, ill uſage, rigour, unmerciful- temper, cruelneſs. 
Spenſer uſes it. The cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enſlaved nations. Temple. | | 

| CRUELTY is always attended with fear. 

Men whoſe conſciences are ever accuſing them, as thoſe of cruel 
age undoubtedly are, muſt of courſe be timorous; and fear in 
ſuch, if it be not at firſt, in time becomes the very cauſe of their 
cruelty. * | | 

This proverb reminds me of that reflection, which Shakeſpeare 
puts into the mouth of Kichard III, in his ſo much celebrated //;- 
loguy. 3 5 ; 
8 Th Have mercy, Jeſu, — ſoft — did but dream 

O coward conſcience ! how doſt thou afflict me! c. 

And, by the way, in honour of our Engliſh dramatiſt. it ſhould be 
: obſery'd, that he perpetually portrays vice in ſuch colours, as point 
out its abſolute inconſiſtency even with our preſent ha ar a conſi- 
deration which, of all others, is, perhaps, the moſt likely to arm and 


fortify the mind againſt it. 
' Cxru'enTaATE,, or CRV“ENTATED [cruentatus, Lat.] embrued, or 
beſprinkled, or bedawbed with blood. Atomical aporrheas paſs from 
the cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound. Glanviile. | 
CRux'xrous [cruentus, Lat.] bloody, ſtained, &c. with blood. 
* Cxv'er [kruicke, Du.] a glaſs bottle or vial with a ſtopple, to put 
oil and venegar 8 N | 
Within thy reach I ſat the vinegar, 


A 


CRU 
And fill'd the cruet with the acid tide. Swift 

CRuisE [kruicke, Du.] a ſmall veſſel or cup. A little 

eruiſe, 1 Kings. | | 
1 cruiſe 1 282 2 : | 
cruiſe of fragrance form'd of burniſh'd 

4 Nr be 725 5p original 3 A bor 
croſs, and plundered only infidels. John e 0 MY 
ies Tag P * bd! hen] a4 voyage in fea 0 

To Crviss [croiſer, Fr. kruyſſen, kreutzen, II. 
kruis, Du. a croſs, 7. e. to croſs to and fro] to ſail 
ſeas in ſearch of opportunities to plunder; 
ſeas without any certain courſe. 

CRv'IsER [from cruiſe] a ſhip of war that fails t 
of plunder. Among the cruiſers their ſurgeons | 
putating. Wiſeman. | 

Crum, or CRumsB [cnuma, Sax. krupme, 
krume, Ger.] 1. A ſmall particle of bread. 

More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attract his ſlender feet. Thomſon. 
2. The ſoft part of bread, not the cruſt. Take of manchet, the 
only, thin cut. Bacon. 3 | — 
To CaunsrE, or To Cx uu, verb act. [accnumian, Sax kr 
Du. krümlen, Ger.}] to break ſmall by rubbing. Crumlled _ 2 
Herbert. We were crumbled into various factions. 4trerþy, the 
To CrRumBLE, verb neut. to fall into ſmal) particles, . 
All my bowels crumble up to duſt. Shakefrare. 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt, Pace 
Cru'MENAL, /ub/?. [crumena, Lat.] a purſe; now obſolete 
The fat ox tuat woon ligye in the ſtall, 367 
Is now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal. Spenſer, 

Crvu'mny -[of crum] ſoft, as bread ; alſo full of crunib: 

Crume ſcrtomm, C. B. cnump, Sax. krom, Du, kwnn Ger 
krumpen, Dan.] crooked, or crook-backed. He was e bay, 
dered, and the right fide higher than the left. LEfrom, = 

A Crume [with knaviſh ſollicitors and their clients] an 286; 
man, or one who will ſwear or be bail for another for a reward, I 
cant word. ä | 

To Cru'meLE [cnompehlx, Sax. wrinkled, krummm, Dy, to bend 
or make crooked ; or from crimp; or corrupted from un of ring. 
len, Du. in the ſame ſenſe] 1. To put into wrinkles, to cru top 

ther in folds. They crampled his palm into all ſhapes, and ligentl 
ſcan'd every wrinkle that could be made. Addiſen. 2, To put a pu. 
ment out of the folds or plaits; to ruffle or touze it. | 
C UM LIED part. [of crump] full of crumples or creaſes, 
CRu'MPLING, ſubſi. A ſmall degenerate apple; as, crunpling cdl. 
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lings. | | 
o CRUNCH, See To Cranch. 

To Crunk, or To Cru'nkLE, werb neut. to cry like a crane, 

Crvu'or [cruor, Lat.] blood dropping out of a wound, gore. = 

CRu'PPER [crenpe, Fr. 8 It. in the firſt ſenſe, crafier, F, 
grvppieras It. in the latter ſenſe] 1. The buttocks of a horſe, the uny, 

is head well nigh touching the crapper of the horſe. Side, 2. 
A roll or leather under the tail of a horſe, being part of a horkua 
furniture, reaching thereto from the ſaddle. 

Six-pence that I had a Wedn'ſday laſt, 
To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſy's crupper. Shateſpear, 

CrvuePer Buckles, large ſquare buckles fitted to the ſaddle ter be 
hind to faſten the crupper. 

Cru'ra [Lat. with anatomiſts] the two heads or beginnings oft 
marrowy ſubſtance of the brain. 

CRURA Medullz Oblongate [with anatomiſts] the internal ſul 
of the two ſides of the cereebrum, gathered together as it were ina 0 
bundles. Lat. | 1 

CxuxA Clitoridis ¶ Lat. in anatomy] a membranous partiion tit 
runs down between the corpora nervoſa of it, from the glanG 1 
its divarication at the os pubis, dividing the clitoris into tuo = 
But Dr. Kill ſays, more correctly, that the ſubſtance of the c 
2 of bar ſpongeous bodies, ſuch as thoſe of the yard: tle 
riſe diſtinctly from the lower part of the os pubis, and approaching de 
another, they unite and form the body of the clitoris, whole = 
mity, which is of an exqui/ite ſenſe, is called its gan. And then dh 
« the two ſpongeous bodies, before they unite, are called de un 
7. e. the ſhanks or g of the clitoris, and are twice as 101g 
body of the clitoris. | he 

Cru'rAL [crurale, Tt, cruralis, of cruris, gen. of 0% Lat & 
leg] of or pertaining to the leg. The crura/ mulcles in lions. 

uthnot. | 

CruraL Artery [with anatomiſts] is a contination of the * 5 
tery, which paſſes out of the lower belly, and enters into the 11g 
where it loſes its former name, and is called cruralis. — ge 

Cru'raL Vein [in anatomy] a vein whoſe trunk N 
greater and ſmaller iſchia, the muſcula, the poplytæa, and the 1 
na, and goes up to the groin and ends in the iliaca. de bon 

CRxu'Rx Æ us br anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, fituate on hante 
of the thigh, is continued from between the greater and leſs 5 the 
forwards wo loweſt part, and is inſerted into a prommnene 
upper and fore-part of the bone tibia. Lat. „ 

Crus, Pagel Pes {in anatomy] all that part of the — 1 
ing from the buttocks to the toes, which is divided into the tlg 
and foot. Lat. 1 

CRusA “DE, or Cx us“ Abo. See Cro'tsaDE. . 
againſt the infidels. 2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs. / Pf. 
of cru/ades. - Sbaleſpeare. by hial for oil 0 

Ca vsk [cruche, Fr. kroes, Du. and L. Ger.] 2 P 
vinegar, See CRvu1sE. 5 i. 

r fubſ. a goldſmith's melting pot. Phillips 3 fr. 

To Cxusn, verb act. [probably of crudio, Lat. or 
1. To break, to ſqueeze between two oppoſite bodies. 

Within himſelf | | 

Cruſb him together. Shakeſpeare. 

Bacchus that firſt from out the pu 

Cruſb d the ſweet poiſon of miſuſ 
2. To preſs with violence, 
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wine. 
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| When loud winds from diff rent quarters-ruſh; 


Vaſt clouds encount'ring one another cruſh. | aller. 


elm, to beat down. oo | | 
4 i e ths pillars which the pile ſuſtain. Dryden. 


to ſubdue, to diſpirit. 


4 To op reſs, to ruin, 


is act | js | 
Shall broiſe the head of Satan, cruſb his ſtrength. Milton. 


| A bei 0 Il his ad varſaries. Addiſon. : 
E 8 8 be condenſed, to come or fall into a cloſe 


_ Poverty, cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy. Thomſon. * b 
Cusn, ſub/. [from the verb] a collifion, a& of daſhing togetner. 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh a pr e youth, 
rt amidſt the war of elements, | 
1 5 wiohs of matter, and the cruſþ of worlds. Addiſon, 
CavssuLlEe't, or CRu's$ULY 18 ry] a term uſed when the 
| e is ſtrewed over with croſslets. 
ot e 1 Fr. croſta, It. corteza, Sp. of cruſta, Lat. korſt, Du. 
kruſte, Ger-] 1. The outward hard part of read. 
bl Th' impenetrable cruſt thy teeth deſies, | 
4 And petrify'd with age, ſecurely lies. Dryden. . 
rue ſhelly part of any thing, the outer coat that envelopes any thing. 
WT he fate of an emperor hid under a craft of droſs. Aadiſon. 3. The 
caſe or outſide of a pie made of meal and baked. When he ſhould have 
deen hunting down a buck, he was by his mother's ſide learning how 
O ſeaſon it or put it in a cri. Addiſon. 5. A waſte piece of bread. 
= Yourelib'ral now, but when your turn is ſped, | 
5 You'll wiſh me choak'd with every craſt of bread. Dryden. 
WW C:lzge Cxusr [at Oxford] a ſmall loaf for the ſcholars commons. 
BS To Cavusr, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. Sometimes with over, 
ꝝich is for the moſt part only emphatic. In proceſs of time the whole 
ace will be crafted over. Addiſon. 2. To foul with concretions, 
loſty or very foul and e bottles firſt truck at the alehouſe. Sat. 
o become a cruſt on the upper part or ſurface. The part that was 
Wurnt, crafted and healed. Temple. | > 
WE Crusr ol vx [in huſbandry] ſpoken of ground that is cruſted 
err, and ſticks ſo hard together that nothing will grow on it, called 
Wo ſoil-bound. 1 
ceav'srà Ladtea, Lat. [in ſurgery] a ſcurf or cruſty ſcab that ſpreads 
er the head, face, and other parts of an infant, at the time of its 
t ſucking. | 
© Crusra Vermicularis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the velvet covering or 
in of the guts. | | 
KY 3 Villa, Lat. (with anatomiſts] the fourth tunic or coat of 
e ſtomach. 
BE Crusra'crous Shell Fiſhes, are fiſhes covered with ſhells, which are 
ee up of ſeveral pieces and joints, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, cray-fiſh, 
.. but oyſters are teſtaceous. Shells of lobſters, and others of cru/ta- 
WW: kinds, are very rarely found at land. J/oodward. | 
esusraczous Shells, are generally ſofter than teſtaceous ones, 
och are entirely of one piece, and are much harder, thicker and 
enger than cruſtaceous ones, as ſcallops, oyſters, cockles, &c. 
aus racEous [croiteux, Fr. creſtoſo, It. of cruſta, Lat.] not teſta- 
Nas, not having one continued ſhell, 
| E USTA'CEOUSNEss [from craſtaceous] the quality of having a jointed 


Cxuvsri' rie [cruſificus, Lat.] that bringing a cruſt or ſkin. 
RU'STILY [from cruſty] pecviſhly, ſnappiſhly. - 
Cru'sTINESS, hardneſs of bread, the quality of a cruſt ; alſo peeviſh- 
þ of temper, moroſeneſs. | 
Cru'sTY [croitteux, Fr. cruftoſo, It. cortezude, Sp. of crufioſus, Lat.] 
d, ſhelly, covered with a cruſt: An egg's part within, and its 
fy coat without, are admirably fitted for incubation. Derbam. 
Crus TULA, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſmall ſcab or ſcar of a ſore ; 
da blood-ſhot in the eye occaſioned by a blow, wound, c. being 
pling of blood into the tunica conjunctiva. 
uren [croce, Fr. krucke, Du. krücke, Ger. cnicce, Sax. groc- 
It.] wooden ſupporters for lame perſons. 

Thus king 1 throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakefpeare. 
At beſt a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 
oCrxurTcy [from the ſubſt.] to ſupport on crutches as a cripple. 
haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, | 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. Dryden. 
w'TcaeD Friars [ Frerex croiſex, Fr.] friers who wear the ſign of 
croſs on their garments, 
RVZA'DE, or CRUZA'DO [croiſade, Fr. crociata, It. cruzado, Sp] 
pilade, an expedition to the holy land. See CROISA DE. 
zur ADO, or CRUZA TES, a Portugueze coin in value four ſhillings 


1 2 tears. 
er who ſtill weeps with ſpungy eyes, 

And her Who is dry cork and never cries. Donne. 

Fra proclamation, to make public. Go and cry in the ears 
bel. Jeremiah. 3. To call importunately. I cried by reaſon 
i ation unto the Lord. Jonah. 4. To bawl, to offer to ſale 
xt, 8. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs, I heard a 
00, lep no more | Shakeſpeare. 6. To talk eagerly or inceſ- 
8 e. They be idle, therefore they cry, ſay. 
2 _ o lacrifice to the Lord. Exodus. 7. To exclaim ; 
In the ſeveral places of the city, 

. Tax Ze the noble ſenate. SHaleſpeare. 


Vere baile © his ſhips, ſurprized at the contrivance, cried out that 


— twith more than human art. Arbuthnot. 8. To utter 
Ne ne” | 

crying hither ; 
won know't * firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
al ay —. oo * Shakeſpeare, 
dhe | veen upon philoſophers, they cry out as loud 
. Tilleſon, 9. To ſquall as bn infane EY 


p. 
lo cxx [crier, Fr. kryten, Du. crium, Teut. creitan, Goth}. r. Toa 


were more eſpecially call 


GRY 


He ſtruggles for bieath and cries for aid, 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid. Dryer. 5 
10. To utter in an articulate voice, as an animal. He giveth to the 
beaſt his. food, and to the young ravens which cry. P/ſaims. 11. Io 
yelp as a hound on a ſcent. wc | 
Why Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it, at the mereſt loſs; 3 
Truſt me I take him for the better dog. Shakeſpeare; 

12. To Cry out, to exclaim, to ſcream. They make the oppreſſed to 

cry : they cry out by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. Job. 13. To 

Cry out, with of ; to complain loudly. We are ready to cry out of an 

unequal management. Atterbury. 14. To blame, to cenſure ; with 

of, againſt, or xþ01. ; 

boa Gad cenſure, 

Will then cry out of Marcius: oh if he 
Had borne the buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 

I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. Fob. 15. To declare loud. 
To CRY Out, as a woman near the birth, to be in labour. | 
To CRx, verb ac. 1. To proclaim publickly ſomething loſt of 

found, in order to its recovery or reſtitution. 

She ſeeks, ſhe ſighs, but no where ſpies him : 
Love is loſt, and thus ſhe cries him. Craſbaau. 
2. To cry down, to blame, to decry. Men of diflolute lives cry down 
religion. Tillotſon. 3. To cry down, to prohibit. Cry down that un- 
worthy courſe that they ſhould pay money. Bacon. 4. To cry downz 
to overbear, LY | 
T'll to the king, | 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry dow# 
This Ipſwich fellow's impudence. Shakeſpeare; 

To Cx Up, verb act. 1. Toexalt, to applaud. Inſtead of crying 
1p things brought from beyond ſea, let us advance our native com- 
modities. Bacon, 

Poets like monarchs on an eaſtern throne, 

Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, 

Here can cry ap, and there as boldly blame, 

And as they pleaſe give infamy or fame. Walſh. _ | 

2. To cry ap, to raiſe the price by proclamation. + All the effect made 

1 crying up the pieces of eight, was to bring the more of that ſpecies; 

emple. 5 — 85 

Cty, al. [ cri, Fr.] 1. Lamentation, ſhriek. All the firſt- born 
ſhall die, and there ſhall be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt. 
Exodus. 2. Weeping, mourning. 3. Clamour, outcry. 

Amazement ſeizes all, the general « 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to die. Dryden. 

Selfiſh views have an influence in this cry. Addiſon. 4. Exclamation of 

triumph, wonder, or any other paſſion. In popiſh countries ſome im- 

poſtor cries out a miracle: ſo the cy goes round. Sawift. 5. Procla- 

mation. 6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be ſold in the ſtreet z 

as, the London cries. 7. Acclamation, popular favour. 

The cry went once for thee, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again. Shakeſpeare: | 

8. Voice, utterance, vocal expreſſion. Sounds beſides the diſtin&t 

cries of birds and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of notes of different 

length. Locke. g. Importunate call. Pray not for this people, nei- 
ther lift up cry nor prayer for them. Jeremiah. 10. Yelping of dogs: 
He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care. Maller. 
11. Yell, inarticulate noiſe. There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the 
fiſh-gate. Zephaniah. 12. A pack of dogs; is 
Yon common cry of curs, | 
Whoſe breath I hate, 
As reek o' th' rotten fens. Shakeſpeare. 

Cay de Guerre, a general cry throughout an army, upon its ap- 
approach to battle, with which the aſſailants animate their friends, 
and endeavour to diſcourage their enemies; the true cry of war was 
originally no other than confuſed ſhouts made by the ſoldiers to expres 
their alacrity and readineſs to engage. | 

When the Chriſtian religion was corrupted, the European nations 

es, oj a tutelar ſaint, made him their cry of war; thus the 

Engliſh anciently uſed to call upon St. George as their patron ſaint. See 

BRANDEUM and Damon. | 
The cry of France is Mon joye St. Denys, or, as others ſay, Moul? 

Joye St. Denys, he being choſen for the patron ſaint of France, which 
was firſt taken up by Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of France. The 
cry of the Spaniards is Santiago, i, e. St. James the patron ſaint of 

Spain. This cry de guerre is not only uſed at the firſt engaging of ar- 

mies; but when they have been broken and diſperſed, in [A to their 

knowing where the remains of their party are, in order to their rallying 
again, 
Ca Wal, ſub. the heron Ainſworth. 

CRY ER. See Cxiks. 

Cs xkk, a kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an enemy to pi- 
geons, and very ſwift. Ainſworth. 

Crymo'Des, Lat. [with phyſicians] a cold ſhivering fever, but 
frequently accompanied with an inflammation of the inner parts : in 
2 from an 2 attacking the lungs, as Gorrzus obſerves 
rom Ætius; who adds, that its etymology is derived from xevu@-, the 
ſame as xev@-, Gr. 7. e. cold or chill, and that the diſeaſe is ſo called 
from a ſenſe of coldneſi in the extreme parts. 

Carero acuinglghe uno, to hide, and og, the teſticle] a diſeaſe 
when the teſticles are id in the belly. | 

CY T, grotto's, caves, or hollow places under ground; vaults 
ſet apart for the burial of particular families: the graves of the martyrs 

45 eryptæ, where the primitive Chriſtians uſed 
to meet for the performing divine ſervice; alſo a church under ground 
like that of St. Faith's * St. Paul's. See CATAcOouns. | 

CrY'PTICAL, or Cxirrie [crypticus, Lat. of a, Gr.] hid- 
den, ſecret, unknown. Nature's more cryptic ways of working. 
Glanville. In a cryptical or hidden method adapt every thing to their 
ends. Watts. 18 1 

Cry'eTICALLY. [of chptical] in an occult fecret manner. Boyle 


uſes it, : 
CaverTo'gkaraur 


% 
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cv O v [of xuilic,ſechet, and ya, Gr. th write] 1. The 
art of ſecret writing, as by characters or cyphers, 2. Secret character, 
cyphers. | a 1 

Cv rOTOο [of xpoilo; and Ayu, Gr.] a ſpeaking or diſcourſing 
occultly ; znigmatical language. 5 | | w- 

CryeToPoRTICUs' [of pp, Gr. to hide, and porticus, Lat. 
porch, &:.] a ſecret walk or vault under ground or in ſome low place; 
a gallery clofed on all parts to be cool in ſummer; a grot, a cloiſter, 
Wee at. | 

Cay'stat fcriftal, Fr. Sp. and Port. criſtallo, It. eryſtallum, Lat. 
tryſtall, Du. and Ger. xtra, Gr. ice] 1. A tranſparent ſtone that 


looks like ice, or the cleareſt fort of glaſs. Cry/als are of regularly an- 


gular figures, compoſed of ſimple, not filamentous plates, not flexile 
nor elaſtic, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtrua, 
and calcining in a ſtrong fire. There are many various ſpecies of it. 
Iſland cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely pure, clear and fine 
texture. It is always an oblique parallelopiped of fix planes, and 
found from a quarter of an inch to three inches in diameter. It is mode- 
rately heavy, but very ſoft. is found in Iceland, Germany, and 
France. A remarkable pro of this body is its double refraction, 
ſo that if it be laid over a black line drawn on paper, two lines appear 
of the ſame colour and thickneſs, and running parallel at a ſmall di- 
' Rance. Hill. Cryſtal is certainly known by the degree of its diapha- 
neity and refraction, as alſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the ſame. 
Moodxvard. 2. A factitious body caſt in the glaſs-houſes, called cry- 
ſtal-glaſs, which is carried to a degree of perfection beyond the com- 
mon glaſs, though it comes far ſhort of the natural cryfal. Chambers. 
CRYSTAL [with chemiſts] that part of a lixivium or lie, that is 
made of any metal or mineral, which remains congealed after ſome 
part of the moiſture is evaporated. If the menſtruum be over-charged, 
within a ſhort time the metals will ſhoot into certrain cxy/a/s. Bacon. 
CRYSTAL, adj. 1. Conſiſting of cryſtal, 
Thou king of gods, 
Thy cryfal window ope, look out. 
2, Clear, tranſparent. 
| In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, 
Ep ons ſtrẽams that murmur through the meads. Dryden. 
' CarsTar Mineral, is 
peers being put into a crucible and ſet in a furnace, and when it is in 
uſion, a {mall quantity of flower of ſulphur is added at ſeveral times, 
che quantity of two drams of * "a4 to eight ounces of ſalt petre. 
CRrY'STALLINE, aj. [cryſtallinus; from cryſtallum, Lat.] 1. Con- 
fiſting of cryſtal. My palace cryſtalline. Shakeſpeare. Cryſtalline glaſs. 
"2000 © Bright, tranſparent. Water is cryſlalline. Bacon. Cryftal- 
 lineſky. Milton. 2 | 
 CrysTaALLINE or {cy Humour [with oculiſts] a white ſhining hu- 
mour of the eye, which is thicker than the reſt, and is the firſt inſtru- 
meat of fight. It lies immediately next the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppoſite to the papilla, nearer to the fore- part than the back- part of 
the globe. Its figure is convex on both . It is covered with a 
fine coat called aranea. The cryſtalline humour is a lenticular figure, 
convex on both ſides. Ray. a | 
* CRYSTALLINE Heavens [in * 21 two ſpheres ſuppoſed by 
the ancient aſtronomers, who followed the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, one of 
which ſerved them to explain the ſlow motion of the fixed ſtars, cauſing 
them (as they imagined) to move one degree eaſtwards in 70 years ; 
the other helped to ſolve a motion, which they termed the motion of 
trepidation or libration, by which they ſuppoſed the ſphere to ſwag 
from pole to pole. | | 
* CRYSTALLIZATION [from to cryfallize] 1. Congelation into cry- 
ſtals. 2. The maſs formed by the congelation or concretion. All na- 
tural, metallic and mineral cryſtallixations, were effected by the water. 
Woodwward, © | ON | 
CRYSTALL1ZAT20N [with chemiſts) an operation, whereby the 
falts of metals or other mixed bodies, diffolved 'in any liquor, are 
made to ſhoot into pretty little figured Jumps or pieces, called cryſtals, 
from their being tranſparent and clear like cy fab. 5 
CxysTaLlli [in medicine] puſtles diſperſed all over the body, 
white, and of the bigneſs of a lupine. x 55 
' To Cavy'sTALLIZE, verb neut. [cry/talliſer, Fr.] to be reduced or 
to grow into cryſtals. Recent urine will cryſtallixe by inſpiſſation. 
Hrbuthnat. © Pee 5 jr | 
To CRTsTATLIZE, verb af. to cauſe to concrete in cryſtals. If 
you diſſolve copper in aqua fortis, you may, by cry/allizing the ſolu- 


Shakeſpeare. 


ion, obtain a goodly blue. Boyle. 

CarvySTALLOIDES kn of ægura M, cryſtal, and iS, Gr, form; 
with oculiſts] the eryſtalline coat of the eye. Ta Rat 307 e 
* CaysTa'LLOMANCY [of zgvranm®- and ui,, Gr. ] a ſort of divi- 
— * or foretelling future events by means of a mirror or looking- 
glaſs. | n 22 
1 Carsrars of Copper [with chemiſts] is a ſolution of copper in ſpi- 
rit of nitre, evaporated and cryſtallized to gain the alt; LY cryſtals 

are uſed as cauſtics, but will diſſolve if expoſed to the air. 2 

Cx xsrals of Venus [with chemiſts] common verdegreaſe diſſolved 
in diſtilled vinegar, and ſet in a cool place to cryſtallize. | 
Carr of Allum, is allum purified and reduced into cryſtals in 
the ſame manner as tartar ; the cryſtals are quadrangular and brilliant 
like diamonds. . | | 

_ CuaysTaLs of Tartar, is tartar purified and diſſolved, and again 

coagulated in form of cryſtals. To do this, they boil the tartar in the 

water, ſkim it and ftrain it, and when it is cool, little, white, ſhining 
ht are formed at the edges, and alſo a pellie#'or cream ſwimming 

at the top. | h 

a rde 8 artar thalibrated; is when the tartar is impregnated 

with the moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. 

_ CrySTALs of Tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ſulphu- 
reous parts of antimony to make it vomitive. * C 
CxysTALS of Mars, is iron reduced into ſalts by an acid liquor. 

. S. is an abbreviation for tuffos fgilli (keeper of the ſeal 

Ct. is an abbreviation of cent or tentum, an hundted. 

- Cus according to Minſhew, cbmes from cubo, Lat. to lie down: 
of uncertain etymology. Johnſon] 1. The young of a beaſt, ge- 
fefalfy a bear's whelp;; alſo a fox or martern of the firit year. Pluck the 
two young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, Shakeſpeare, Fox's cnbr. 


. 


a ſalt petre prepared with ſulphur, the ſalt 


of the form or 


the middle part between the ſhoulders and 
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Two mighty whales which ſwelling ſeas had toſt, 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. „aller. 
3. In r or contempt, a young boy or girl. 
thou diſſembling cub what wilt thou be, 
When time has ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe? Hate, 
1 3 ”—_— 3 ; Heart. 
A country ſquire, with the equipage of a wife and two danch, 
came to Mr. Snipwel's, but ſuch two unlicked cubs / Coane 7 
To Cus, verb at. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth; uſed of a0 
or of a woman in contempt. | * 
Cub'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid. Dryden. 
Cu'sa [among the Romans] a deity, ſuppoſed ro rock infar; j 
their cradles. 
Cusa, a game at cards, called otherwiſe laugh and lay donn. 
Cuza [in geography] an iſland of North America, ſituated int: 
Atlantic Ocean, between 20 and 23® of north latitude, and betygy 
74? and 87 of weſt longitude ; ſubje& to the Spaniards, 
CusA “u, an American iſland, fituated between the iland g 
Margaretta and the Terra Firma; ſubject to Spain, 
Cusa'T1on, Lat. the act of laying down, the act of reſting or x. Fo Cuci 
ſing. at cuckold 
Cu'BaTORY, adj. [of cubo, Lat.] recumbent, Wy infidelity 
CuBaTory [cubatorium, Lat.] a dormiter or dormitory, I But f 
CuBaTURE [with groping is the finding exatily the tt Nor 
content of any body popoſed in folid inches, feet, yards, &., == Fort] 
Cu'BBRIDGE Head Gn a ſhip] a partition made of board, E. WT croLD 
acroſs the fore-caſtle and half deck of the ſhip, the one being cal an, cowar 
the cubbridge head before, and the other the cubbridge bead belii. eare. 
Cuse [Fr. cube, It. and Sp. of cubus, Lat. æv s, Gr.) 154 four WE cc0LD- 
comprehended under ſix equal ſides, each being a geometrical quay Wgorrupting 
and the angles all right, and therefore equal the ſame as 2 de. & E E 
Plate VII. g. 3 n aga 
CuBt rath oebraiſts] the third power in a ſeries or rank of goa. in the pa 
metrical 4 1 ! continued, as à is the root, 2a the ſrat, =; ; 
a a a the cube. ; eco, It. 
Cuns [with arithmeticians] the cubic number, a nunber whic Lat. pr 
ariſes from the multiplication of any number, firlt by itlelf, and then . and is 
that product by itſelf; ſo 125 is a cubic number produced by 5, f tched in 
multiplied by 5, and then 25 the product by 5. =_ dand att 
Cunt Root [in geometry] is the fide of a cube number; {o b {NNN * Wo. I 
root or ſide of the cube 27, and 5 is the ſide or root cf 12;. „ orn 
Cune Square 4 geometry] is the biquadrate or fourth pong 0 The 
which is produced by the root or fide being thrice multiplied into itſd * 2 
thus taking 3 for the ſide, 9 is the ſquare, 27 the cube, and 81 tk 
cube-ſquare or biquadrate. . Zi 
Cu'sts [cubete, Lat.] a ſmall dried, fruit reſembling pepper, bt 
ſomewhat longer. It has an aromatic, but not very ſtrong ſme!) a 
is acrid and pungent to the taſle, but leſs ſo than pepper. Cube 
brought into Europe from the ifland of Java. 1 hey are am ad 
carminative, and the Indians ſteep them in wine, and efleem then 
provocatives to venery. Hill. 
Cv' nie, or Cu'sicar [Ceabigue, Fr. cubico, It. and Sp. eubien, li. 
xvGixog, of xv Cos, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to or having tir iow 
or properties of a cube. Cubical feet. Wilkins. Cubica! dice. 14 
2. It is applied to numbers; as, quadrate and cubica! fin 
Braun. Cubic number. Hale. | 5 
Cupical. Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the aul ui 
Cusicar, Foot, a meaſure of ſolid bodies which are à foot ee 
way. 
Coach Equations [with algebraiſts] are ſuch, where te yh 
power of the unknown body is a cube; as, & ＋π = | 
Cunicar Parabola, a parabola of the higher kind. "e 
" Cv'npicalness [of cubical] the ſtate or quality of being cid 4 
CunrcuLaR, or CuB1!'CULARY [cubicularis, from enbicu 55 5 
1. Of or pertaining to a bed- chamber. 2. Fitted for the bn 1 
lying down. Cuſtom by degrees changed their cubiculary beds 
diſcubitory. Bro un. 5 Lat, An 
Cu'RITORM E of cubus, a cube, and forma, La. 
ape of a cube. 
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Cuszp cuBE [(with mathematicians] is the 6th power off 5 
ber or quantity, fo 229 is a cubed cube raiſed from the root 3 l. 
multiplied into itſelf. | \ of ten 

Cu“ sir [cubito, It. cobdo, Sp. cubitus, Lat.] the keg nel 
from the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. 11 hell. 
the 4th part of a well-proportioned man's ſtature. bes ch. 
brew cubit at twenty inches and a half Paris mene eb 
teen. Calmet. Form the tip of the elbow to the end of the. f i 
is half a yard and a quarter of the ſtature. and makes a 
meaſure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed 
cubits. Holder. The Jews uſed two forts of cubitt; "ding 0 obe 
the prophane or common one. Arbuthnot. Or, acc 
the wriſt. „ dhe or 
three kinds, g ne; de! 


ong; 


Cuzir [among the ancients] was of ö 
cubit, which was 9 foot long ; the middle cubit 2 
fle cubit a foot and a half long. 

The Cunir [with anatomiſts] is a 2 hard bone, 
in the middle, which lies in the inſide of t Sap 
the elbow to the wriſt ; others make it conſiſt of tw 


called ulna or radius. ing fon * for early fru 
_ Cunirzvs Externus, Lat. Fin anatomy] 2 moſele ache v. 0b WP; and th 
inward knob of the os humeri, and is inſerted into : 15 to el pickle, Miller. 


ward part of the os metacarpi of the little finger; ® : 
the wriſt, Wb 4 
Custrævs Interns, Lat. [in anatomy] à m {ſes 
the inward knob of the ſhoulder-bone, whence it "he camps 
and comes to its implantation in'the fourth ny, 0 e 
os metacarpi of the little finger. It helps to ben cubit containing 
Cu niTAL, ad. . of who A \ de 
length of a cubit. nal ſtature, Brown. * ggcians] tf 
Con cuse, or Cupgp Cunts {with mathematicn 45h | 
number or quantity ; * . 
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Co'aus cl, 


| | 5 
| [with anatomiſts] the 7th bone of the tarſus of 

La e behind to the os calcis; before, to the outer 

tarſus; and, on the inſide, to the os cuneiforme. 

3. Lat. [in old law records] a coucher, ſetter, or 


ſoot; whic 


et town of Suſſex, 40 miles from London. 

7 ants 4. 4. a choaking-ftool ; becauſe ſcolds 
niſhed are almoſt choaked ; the Saxons called it pceal- 
Dr. T. H. derives it from coguine, F. r. a beggar- 
y beggar-women were ducked in it; in ancient 
a ſort of chair hung on a poſt or tree over a wa- 
a puniſhment 
who 
who, being faſtened in this chair, are ducked or 
7. e. in ſome muddy or ſtinking pond, 

Fr. from coukoo] one whoſe wife's lewd pranks 
raft horns on his head; one whoſe wife proves 
d. Who would not make her huſband a cactold to make 


thus pu 
4 . and 


it was let down and drawn up by a rope and pulley, 


to his be 


N a monarch ? Shakeſpeare. 


o CUCKOLD, 
WR cuckold him. Shakeſpeare. 
1 | infidelity. 


WEUCKOLD-MAKER 


3 a8. 1. To corrupt another man's wife. Thou 
Shake) 2. To N a huſband by unchaſtity 


But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Nor ſtrut in ſtreet with amazonian pace, 
For that's to cuctold thee before thy face. Dryden. 


canon pr v, adj. [from cuckold] having the qualities of a cuekold, 
by | kir knave, I know him not. 


, cowardly, g. Poor cuckold!y 


[of cuckold and maker] one that makes a practice 


KP cc rrupting wives. Cuckold and cucko/d-maker. Shakeſpeare. 5 
EE cxo.pom [from cucko/d] 1. The act of adultery. Conſpiring 
n againſt me. Dryden. 2. The ſtate of a cuckold. The laſt 


WS in the pariſh that knows of his cucko{dom: is himſelf. Arbuthnor. 
ecco, or Cu'cxow [zacc, Sax. tog, C. Brit. cv, Wel. coucu, 
1 Laculo, It. cuco, Sp. and b | : 

lat. probably of xoxz6., Gr.] 1. A bird which appears in the 


ort. koeckoeck, Du. guckuch, Ger. of cu- 


g. and is ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and lay her own to 


2 atched in their place; from which practice it was uſual to alarm 


name of contempt. 
BE Why what a rafcal art thou then to praiſe him ſo for running? 
A horſeback, ye cuckoo; | 
hut afoot, he will not budge a foot. Shakeſpeare. 


| 


and at the approach of anadulterer, by calling cuckoo, which by 
ee was in time applied to the huſband. This bird is remarkable 
ee uniformity of his note, from which his name, in moſt tongues, 
Ws to have been formed. The merry cuckoo, meſſenger of ſpring. 
cr. The plain-ſong cuckoo grey. Shakeſpeare. 


I deduce, 
From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo ſings 
The ſymphony of ſpring. Thomſon. 


% 


cx00 Bud, or Cuckoo Flower, the plant lady's ſmock. 
Cuckoo-bugs of yellow hue 
Do paint the meads. 


| - Shakeſpeare. 
Nettles, crckoo-flowers. 


N hakeſpeare. 


vexoo-Syittle, ſubſt. cuckoo-ſpittle or woodſeare is that ſpumous 


or exudation, or both, found upon plants, eſpecially about the 


þ of lavender and roſemary, obſeryable with us about the latter end 
lay. Brown. 3 
vck oo Pintle, an herb. 
ICK-QNEAN, a wench, or whore. 

VcULLA'R1S, alſo called Trapezius [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle of 
houlder-blade or ſcapula, which. ariſes from the os capitis, the 
hentum colli, and the top of the ſpine of the laſt vertebra of the 


; and alſo from the eight upper ones of the cheſt, and is inſerted 


the clavicula and the ſpina ſcapulæ; it is called cucullaris, of cu- 
, a monk's-hood or cowl, becauſe this, together with its fellow, 


$a reſemblance to it, covering the back. Lat. 
VeULLATE Fl/owwer [with botaniſts] one that reſembles the figure 
"mug or monk's-hood, and is alſo called a galeate or galericu- 
ower. 
VCULLATE, or CUCULLATED (of cuculla, a hood, cucullatus, 
Ji. Hooded, covered as with a hood or cowl. 2. Having the 
ublance of a hood. Differently cucullated and capuch'd upon the 
Land back. Brown. | 
veuuvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb night-ſhade. 
VCUMBER, or CU'CUMER [cozcombre, Fr. cocomerajo, It. cogoms- 
dp. cucumen Or rucumis, Lat.] a plant, alſo the fruit of it. It hath 
er confiſting of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, of which ſome are male or 
ſen, having no embryo. Others are female or fruitful, being fa- 
klto. an embryo, which is changed into a fleſhy fruit, for the moſt 
oblong and turbinated, incloſing many oblong ſeeds. The ſpe- 
ar, 1. The common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. z. 
lng Turky cucumber. The firſt is the moſt common in the 
pl gardens ; the ſecond is the better fruit, as being leſs watery 
yr; ſweet ſeeds, is the moſt common kind cultivated in 
land, The third ſort is cultivated for the uncommon length of its 
' and its haying leſs water and fewer ſeeds, but it is not fo fruitful 
* common ſort, nor come ſo early. The common ſort is culti- 
© 1nthree different ſeaſons : the firſt is on hot beds under garden- 
"I for early fruit ; the ſecond under bell or hand glaſſes, for the 
dap; and the third is in the common ground, for a late crop 


® pickle, Miller. | 

Cucumber; ey he ſurface creep, 
due ſith erooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden. 
. Fus [with anatomiſts] a cover for the head, made of ſweet- 
i 9 reduced to powder and ſewed between two pieces 
(,,. 3 Wiltedin a cap, good againſt diſeaſes of the head. 
N e RBITA, Lat. a gourd. | 


| Arey 5 Cucurz!'TuLa, a cupping-glaſs or hollow veſ- 


Ny « fc. uſed commonly in bagnio's ; they apply it to the 
ö "op or without {carification, to divert or drive the blood 
r part; or if it. be corrupt, to evacuate it, or let it out, 


iy 


Lat. the gth power, or a number multiplied 8 times 


or _ 
the ſtick. Said he would cudge! you. Shakeſpeare. 


C UF 


CucurBirta Cæca, or Cucurnita Venteſa, Lat. a cupping - veſ- 
ſe] uſed without ſcarification, and is commonly applied or ſet on to 
the moſt fleſhy parts, where there is no danger of hurting the large 
veſſels and nerves. | : 5 

Cu'cursiTE [cucurbita, Lat. with chemiſts) a veſſel of glaſs, or 
earth, for diſtillations and rectifications, in the ſhape of a gourd, and 
therefore called cucurbite. It is uſually by them called a body. See 
the form of it, Plate VII. Fig. 4. 

. adj. ¶ cucurbita, Lat. a gourd] reſembling 4 
gourd. 

a CVcux BIT A“ CEOUSs Plants, are ſuch as reſemble a gourd, as the 
pumpion and melon. 
 CucurniTI'NE [cacurbitinus, Lat] of or like gourds. 

CucurBiTi'N1 Zumbrici, Lat. certain broad worms reſembling 
gourd ſeeds in ſhape, which breed in the entrails of the human kind. 

Cucuy'os, a fly in America, which ſhines in the night fo brightly, 
that travellers are ſaid to be able to travel, read or write by its 
light. 

1 [cuv, Sax. ] the food repoſited after grazing, in the ſirſt ſto- 
mach, in order to be chewed over again by cows; c. 

To chew the Cup [ceopan and cud, Sax.] 1. To chew again as a 
cow does. My maſter's cattle came hither to chew their cud. Sidney. 
On a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryden. 2. To muſe upon; 
to think upon or reflect. | 

Cup Lat, a diſtemper or infirmity in both great and ſmall cattle. 

CuppEx, or Cu'ppy [without etymology. Jubnſon] a clown, a 
changeling, a nizey, or ſilly fellow ; a low word. | 

The ſlavering cudden prop'd upon his ſtaff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 

To Cu'DDLE, verb neut. [a low word, and I believe without etys 
mology. Johnſon] to lie cloſe, to ſquat. WS 

Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 

Viewing the tow'ring faulcon nigh ;? 

She cudales low behind 95 brake, . 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares ſhe fly. Prior: 

Cu pp ſin a ſhip of war of the firſt rate] a place which lies be . 
tween the captain's and lieutenants cabins under the poop, which is 
divided into partitions for the maſter's and ſecretary's office. 

CuDE-CLOTH, a face-cloth for a young child, which in ancient 
times was uſed at baptiſm, and was the prieſt's fee. | 

Cv'DpGEL {probably of cuvie, Du. a knotted ftick] 1. A ſtick to 
ſtrike with; hghter than a club, ſhorter than a pole. | 

His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 

His. knotty cudze/ on his tougher back. Dryden. 
2. To croſs the cudgels; is to yield, from the practice of cudgel-play- 
ers, who lay one over the other. It is much better to give way, 


than it would be to contend at firſt, and then either 7 cro/5 the cudgeli, 


or to be baffled in the conclufion. L'Efrange. | 
To lay down the CupcELs, to ſubmit, to give up the caufe, | 
. To take up the CuDGELs, to engage in the defence of any perſon 
To Cupcel, verb act. [from the noun} 1. To beat or bang with 
2. To beat in 
general. Young fellows were cudgeling a walnut-tree. L'L/irange. 
CupcEL-PROOF [a. of cudge and proof] able to reſiſt a lick. 
His doublet was of ſturdy buff, 
And tho' not fword was cudgel. prof. Hudibras. 
Cuo-werp, or Cup-worT [with botaniſts] a plant, whoſe leaves 
are made uſe of inſtead of cotton, and thence it is called cotton-weed. 
It is cultivated for medicinal uſe. 
Cue. 1. An item given to actors on the ſtage, what or when they 


are to ſpeak, commonly the laſt words of a ſpeech, which the player, 


who 1s to anſwer, catches, and Jooks on as an intimation to' begin. 
Pyramus you begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech. enter not 
that brake; and ſo every one according to his cue. Shakeſpeare, 2. 
Hint, intimation, ſhort direction. | 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he ſhould weep for her? | 

What would he do, . ä 

Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 

That I have? he would drown the ſtage with tears. 

: = Shakeſpeare. 
Gives them, who expect vails, their cue to attend in two lines, as he 
leaves the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. The part in which any one is to 
play in his turn. | | | | | 

| Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakeſpeare. - 
Neither is Otto a much more taking gentleman: nothing appears in 
his cue to move pity. mer. 4. A mood or humour; as, in a 
merry cue. | . ; 

Cue, half a farthing. | 

Cux, ſtate, condition, humour, temper of mind. 

Cux, or Kur Ned Fr. a tail, from the form of it] a round 
ſtick to play at billiards, alſo the tail or end of any thing; as, the 
long tail or curl of a wig, called a cue wig. | | 

UE'NCA, a City and biſhep's ſee of New Caſtile, in Spain, about 
85 miles eaſt of Madrid. —— | 

Cuz'rPo, as to walk or be in cuerpo, is to go without a cloak, or 
upper coat, and all the formalities of a compleat drefs, ſo as to dil- 
cover the true ſhape of the cuerpo or body. | 

Expoſe in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. Hudibras. 

Cure [zafa, battle, zuffare, It. to fight] 1. A blow or ſtroke with 
the fiſt, a box. 

The -mad-brain'd bridegroom took him fuch a cuf; 
That down fell prieſt and book. Shakeſpeare. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear. Arbutbnot. 2. It is uſed of birds that 
fight with their talons. 

To Curr, verb neut. [from the noun] to fight, to ſcuffle. 

Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble ſport. Dryden. 

To Cure, verb ad. 1. To beat or bang with the fiſt, | 

| I' after him again and beat him —— | f 
— bo, cf him ſoundly, but never draw thy ſword. 
ons bakeſpeare. 
4 M Fo To 


C UL 
2. To fight with talons. 
The daſtard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does as, 
| Who ſafe in numbers cuff the noble bird. ryden. 
3. To ſtrike with wings; this ſeems improper. 
Hov'ring about the coaſt they make their moan, 
And uf the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryden. 

Curr [coeffe, Fr.] part of the ſleeve. Inſtead of the common 
faſhion, he would viſit his miſtreſs in a morning-gown, band, ſhort 

cuffs, and peaked beard. Arbutbnot. 

Cui ante Diwortium, Lat. [i. e. to whom before divorce] a writ 
impowering a divorced woman to recover her lands from him to 
whom they were alienated by her huſband during marriage ; becauſe 
ſhe could not gainſay it. 

Cu1 in Vita, Lat. [i. e. to whom in his life-time] a writ of entry 
which a widow has againſt him to whom her huſband did alienate or 
make over lands, c. in his life-time ; which muſt contain this 
clauſe, that during his life-time ſhe could not withſtand it, 

Cu1Nace, the making up of twine into ſuch forms as it is com- 
monly framed into for carriage to other places. Cowel. | 

Curr ass [cuirafſe, Fr. from cuir, leather, coraccia, corazza, It. 
cordga, Sp.] an armour of ſteel or iron plates, &c. beaten thin, which 
covers the body from the neck to the waiſt, both behind and before, 
a breaſt plate. N 

The launce purſu'd the voice without delay, 

| And pierc'd his cuiraſs. Dryden. „ 

Cuira'ssIER: [corazze, It. coraſſeras, Sp. of cuiraſs] a man at 
arms, a ſoldier in armoury. Cuiraſſiers are cavalry or horſemen 
armed with back, breaſt, and head-piece, as moſt of the Germans 
are. St. George is deſcribed as a cuiraſſier, or horſeman compleatly 
arm'd. Brown. | | 

On each horn, 4 5 | | 

Cuirafſiers all in ſteel for ſtanding fight, Milton. 
Cors, oh [euiſſe, Fr.] the armonr that covers the thighs. 
« _ . Young Harry with his beaver on, 


His cuiſbes on his thighs, gallantly armed. Shakeſpeare. 


| Some the caiſtes mould, Dryden. 
This word is a corruption of 5 
Cur'ssts, Fr. aifort of armour for the thighs, - 


Curl DB rau, Fr. [in maſonry] a ſort of low, ſpherical vault, 
like an oven. l | 
Cu Dt FOUR of a Niche 
on a plan that is circular, 13. 

CuL DE Lame, Fr. [in architecture] ſeveral decorations in maſon- 
ry, &c. in vaults and cielings, to finiſh the bottom of works, and 
ſomewhat wreathed in the manner of a teſtudo. | 

Cu'Lacer: [old records] the laying up a ſhip in the dock to be re- 

aired, 1 n | 
: Cuiper's, a ſect of religious monks, anciently in Scotland, c. 
ſo called, a colendo Dem, i. e. from their worſhipping God; or clto- 
res Dei, the worſhippers of God, n been der for their religi- 
"ous exerciſes of preaching and praying. They made choice of one 
of their own fraternity to be their head, called the Scots biſhop. 

Cu'LERAGE, the ſame plant with arſeſmart. Ainſworth. 
Cori Ax, the capital of a province of the ſame name in Mexico, 

oppoſite to the ſouthern end of California. „ 

CU LINARY, adj. [culinarius, culina, Lat.] of or pertaining to a 
kitchen, relating to the art of cookery. Culinary fire. Newton. 

CVUEr SE, CULLY: | | 

To Curl [co/iigo, Lat. cueillir, Fr. to gather] to pick and chuſe, 
to pick out. The beſt of every thing being call out for themſelves. 

Hooter. Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare. 
From his herd he culls : 
For flaughter four the faireſt of his bulls. Dryden. 

Cou'LEN, a parliament town of Scotland, on the eaſt fide of 
Bamfſhire. | | 

CUu'LLENDER.* See CoLAN DER. 

Cu'LLER [of call] he who picks and chooſes. 

CUu'LLERs, the worſt or refuſe of ſheep which are left of a flock, 
after the beſt have been picked out. 

Cu'tLiacr, or CUTLace, a cuſtom of the lords lying the firſt 
night with their vaſal's brides. 3 5 a 

Cu'LLron Ccaglione, It. a fool, perhaps from ſcullion. It ſeems to 
import manners rather than folly. Johnſon] a ſcoundrel, a mean 
wretch. Up to the breach you dogs, avaunt you cullions. Shakeſpeare. 

CuLLiion Head [in fortification] the ſame as a baſtion, a ſconce, 
or block-houſe, | | | | 

Cu'LLIousLY, a. [of cullion] having the qualities of a cullion, 
mean, baſe. You whorſon clliouſy, barber-monger, draw. Shake/- 

cd. a | - 
: Cu'LLIowns [copillons, Fr. coglione, It. cujyne, Sp.] the teſtes. - 

CuL11ons [in botany] are called alſo ſtone roots, or the round 
roots of plants, whether ſingle, double, or triple. 

Cv'LLis [with cooks] a ſtrained liquor made of. any ſort of dreſſed 
meat, or other things pounded in a mortar, and preſſed through an 
* hair-fieve ; uſually poured into hot pies, meſſes, &c. before they are 

ſerved · up at table. — — | 
- Cvu'LLrrov, a market town of Devonſhire, 17 miles from Exeter, 
and 159 from London. 2 8 | 

Cu'LLoT, a cuſhion for riding poſt. _ | 

Cu'LLY, ſubft, [coplione, It. a fool] 1. One who may be eaſily led 
by the noſe, or 10 upon, as by ſharpers or a ſtrumpet. 
| Ihe rich culies may their boaſting ſpare, 

. They purchaſe but ſophiſtieated ware. Dryden. 
2. A lecher, whom a whore, courteſan, or jilt, calls her cully. 

To CULLY one, to make a fool of, pol upon, or jilt him. 
Crx, a fort of coals made ufe of by ſmiths. 

CU'LMEN, Lat. the top, peak or height of any thing. 

Culmen Cali. Lat. 85 aſtrology] the higheſt point of heaven, 
that a ſtax can riſe to in any latitude ; and oſually by aſtrologers taken 
for the tenth houſe. a | | 

CuLmr'FERous [of culmus, a ſtem or ſtalk, and fero, Lat. to bear] 
bearing ſtems or ſtalks. | 
_  CuLmr'rerovs Plants [of culmus, a ſtalk, and ro, Lat. to bear, 


lin maſonry] the arched roof of a niche 


-» 


every charge ſixteen pounds of powder, 


twelve pounds, Wilkins. - 


. 


in botany] ſuch as have a ſmooth jointed hollow ſlall 
about at each joint, with a ſingle, long, narrgy ally 
leaf, and their ſeeds are contained in chaffy huſs . r 
Sc. and moſt kinds of graſs. Mealy ſeeds, of 
plants, as oats. Arbuthnot. | 5 
CUu'LMINANT [| culminans, 
vertical, or in the meridian. len 
To Cu'tminaTE {of culmen, Lat.] to rife to the 
height, to be in the meridian. "OP qr ts 
5 
All ſunſhine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th'equator, Milton. 
To CuruixATE [in aſtronomy] ſignifies to come t 
thus the ſun or a ſtar is ſaid to culminate, when it 
point in the heavens, that it poſſible can be, ;, 
meridian. 
CULMINa"T10N, an aſcending or coming to the 1. 
place. | 
CuLMo'RE, a town of Irelaud, in the county 
and province of Ulſter, about five miles north of I. 
Cu'Lwvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] properly the 
corn or graſs, diſtinguiſhed from that of all other 
termed caulis, 
Cu'LPagLE [Sp. coupable, Fr. colpabile, co ch 
culba, Lat, a fault] 1. Criminal, guilty. 7 0 
Proceed no ſtraiter gainſt our uncle Gloſter 15 My 
Than from true evidence of good eſt =. 
good eſteem 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. Sales, 
2. Faulty, blame-worthy ; with of Theſe being n 
crime, or favourers of their friends. Sener. In Crit 5 
many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them without fo 
what noted, wherein they were cau/pable. Hocker. Such jon. 
voluntary, and therefore culpable. South. 
CU'LPABLENESS, or CULPABI'LiTY [cu/babilita, Lat.) dem 
worthineſs, guiltineſs, faultineſs. 1 | 
. Cu'LyapLY [from culpable] blameably, faultily, criminals, 
we perform this duty pitifully and ca ph, it is not to be ett 
we ſhould communicate hobly. Tayhr. ; 
CU'LPON that Trout [a cant term in carving meat i,c, cut ity 
CUu'LPRIT [it is ſuppoſed to be compounded of to Bonds © 
cul and frit, viz. cul of culpabilis, Lat. blameable or cvilty and ri ANNo greac 
fees. Fr. i. e. ready, and is the reply of a proper ofcer on the teh y n 
the king, affirming the party to be guilty, and is Nad to proce: WIN C's 
party guilty ; others derive it of culpat, a fault, and preberjis tha Parated t 
z.e. a Criminal or malefactor. About this werd there is greats f duke t 
It is uſed by the judges at criminal trials, who, when tien ;parlian 
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CuLRA'Ci, or CoRLA'CH 95 the practice of Scotland] ore ke a: 
pledge for the appearance of a man from one court io anole! 
CuLl RACE, the herb arſeſmart. f 
CuiTcn, the ſhells, &c. which form in the bottom of ti 
where oiſters ſpawn. | 3 
Cvu't.TER, Lat. [commonly written coulter] the iron of the ploug 
perpendicular to tae ſheare, 
The culter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. d 
To Cu'LTIivaTE [cultiver, Fr. celtivare, It. cullivir, 10 ' oy 
tas, Lat.] 1. To till or huſband the ground, to forward de 1 
of the earth by manual induſtry. Thoſe excellent ſeeds ny 
in your birth will, if ca/rivated, be moſt flouriſting in ff * 
Felton. 2. To improve or manage, to meliorate. 
To make man mild and ſociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline and liberal arts, 
Th' embelliſhments of life. Adil. ., g 
CuLTiva'T1ON [coltivazione, It.] 1. The art 0! prachte in 
or improvement of ſoils, and forwarding vegetables wh rb 
ment in general, melioration, promotion. An innate pu 1 
the common notions of good and evil, which, by AT” 
provement, may be advanced to higher diſcoveries: South, Ui 
of learning. Dryden. ny reveal 
Cu'TivaToR [from cultivate] one who forwards 3 G aut 
production, or any thing elſe capable of improvement. 
of clover-graſs. Boyle. | Nun 
_ Cv'LTurE [Fr. coltura, Tt. cultura, Sp. and Lat.] _— 
tillage. Give us ſeed unto our heart, and cx/ture to 9 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 F/aras. 
If vain our toil, F 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foll. 
2. Art of improvement, good education, mann ardeners la 
wear any paſſion out of a family by culture, as ſrilful 3 | 
a colour out of a tulip that hurts its beauty. Tat”: to till. l 
To Cu'LTurE, verb af. to cultivate, to manure» 


uſed by Thomſon. : 
. ſort of pigeon; an old von 


Cu'Lver [culppc, Sax.] a 3 
Had he ſo done, he had been inatch'd 5 Jy goa. 


More light than calver, in the faulcon's 

Whence borne on liquid wing, 

The ſound cu/ver ſhoots. Thomſon. " 
Cu'LveRace, faint-heartedneſs; turning tail to run!“ 
Cu'LVvERIN [coulouyrine, Fr. colubrina, It. 

ber, Lat. a ſnake) a piece of ordnance. 
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pounds; a demi-culverin nine pounds of pow er, 


C UN 
Fe gordinary [with gunners] a large piece of ordnance, 
DEE e nov the diameter at the 
e inches and a half, carries a ſhot of 5 inches 1 quarter 
1 FF 20 gz weight, and requires a charge of 12 pounds 
| er. | Bo | 
| 1 ee —— [with gunners] is a larger gun of about 4509 
ound weight, is 5 inches 1 quarter diameter at the bore, carries a 
| bal of 17 pounds 5 ounces weight, and 5 inches diameter, and re- 
uires a charge of 11 pounds 6 ounces of powder. 
| e Ethos at the bore, weight about 4000 pounds, carries a 
ball of 4 inches 3 quarters diameter, and 14 pounds eight, and re- 
Inires a charge of 10 pounds of powder. 8” 
| * CU'LVERKEY, /ub/t. a ſpecies of flower. A girl cropping culver- 
Ichs and cowllips to make garlands. Walton. | 
| Cu'LvERTAGE [in the Norman law] the eſcheat or forfeiture of 
me lands of a vaſſal to the lord of the fee. : 
CULVERTAGE, a bein branded for cowardice. | _— 
CuU'LVERTAILING [wit wn; per a particular way of faſtening 
etting one piece into another. | | 
54 . (aich ſhipwrights] is the faſtening or letting 
one timber into another, ſo that they cannot flip out, as the carlings 
into the beams of a ſhip. ; | 
WS To Cu'msts [kommern, Du. kummern, Ger. ingombrare, It. pro- 
EF bably of cumulus, Lat. an heap] 1. To incumber, to ſtop, to em- 
WE barraſs. | 
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Why aſks he what avails him not in fight, 

1 And would but cumber and retard his flight. Dryden. 
2 To crowd, to load with ſomething uſeleſs. Cut it down, why 
WE merch it the ground. St. Luke, Multiplying variety of arguments 
WE c:mbers the memory to no purpoſe. Locke. , 3. To involve in difficul- 
es and dangers. ns 
BI Domeſtic fury and fierce civil ſtrife, 
5 Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Shakeſpeare. 
o buſy, to diſtract with variety of cares. Martha was cumbered 
bout much ſerving. S-. Luke. 5. To be troubleſome in a place, to 
iſcommode. Doth the bramble camber a garden? It makes the 
eetter hedge. Grezwv. 

CouskR, i. [komber, Du.] vexation, embarraſſment. Brought 
great camber and danger. Sidney. Thus fade thy helps, and thus 
yy cambers ſpring. Spenſer. | 


arated from Scotland by the Frith and river Solway. It gives title 
f duke to his royal highneſs prince William; and ſends two members 

mo parliament. 

Cu Meersome, or Cu'MBteRovus [from camber] 1. Troubleſome, 

convenient, vexatious. Going to perform a cumberſome obedience. 

%%. 2. Unweildy, burthenſome, embarraſſing. I was drawn in 

=o write the firſt by accident, and to write the ſecond by ſome defects 

che firſt; theſe are the cumberſome perquiſites of authors. Ar- 

Pt. z. Unmanageable. Long tubes are cumber/ome, and ſcarce 

be readily managed, Neawton. 

 CuU'zexomELy [of cumberſome] in a troubleſome, vexatious, and 

bſtructing manner. | 

WW CUMBERSOMENEsS [from cumberſome] unweildines, incumbrance, 

Wobſtruction. | 

W Cu'MBLE, full heaped meaſure. . 

| CuU'MBRANCE. [of cumber] burthen, impediment. 

Extol not riches, then the toil of fools, 

The wiſeman's cumbrance if not ſnare. Milton. 
Cu'uBRous [from cumber] 1. Vexatious, troubleſome. 
bf cu-brous gnats do him moleſt. 
tyre, burthenſome. 

He quit, 
| Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. 
. Jumbled, obſtructing each other. 

Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then, 

The cumb'rous elements. Milton. 
CU'MFREY, a medicinal plant. 

CU'MMIN [camin, Fr. comino, It. cominos, Sp. cuminum, Lat. küm⸗ 
hel, Ger. kommen, Dan. of x», Gr.] an herb like fennel, but 
less; the ſeed of which is good in cholics, '&c. It is brought from 
be iſland of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too tender for 


ur climate. Rankſmelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. Spen- 
: 5 


the lu 
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rl Spenſer. 2. Cumberſome, oppreſ- 


Milton. 
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To Cu'muLaTE [cumulatum, ſup. of cumulo, from cumulus, Lat. 

| heap) to heap up. Shoals of ſhells beded and cumulated heap upon 

Kap, amongſt earth. Woodward. 5 

CunvLa'rTion, Lat. the act of heaping up. 

| CUMULO'SE curulo/zs, Lat.] full of heaps. 

To Cux [a fea term] is to direct the perſon at helm how to ſteer. 

CuxeTa'TION, Lat. a delaying or prolonging of time. Cunctation 

LIvlecuting, Hayward, Celerity thould always be contempered 

in cunckation. Brown. | 

vera ron, Lat. one given to delay, an idler, a fluggard. Un- 

lling to diſcourage ſuch cund2ators. Hammond. | 
VNCTI'POTENT [ cud7ipotens, Lat.] all powerful. 

= TENENT [cunctitenens, Lat.] holding or poſſeſſing all 

* We (of konnen, Du. to know] to give notice. A provincial 

8 te word; ſee Covper. They are directed by a balker or 
* n the cliff, who diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, cundeth, 
ere 7 the Coe of each rk ves 

=, cunealts, from cuneus,' Lat. a we I I 

mofa wedge, relating to a wedge. Sans it 
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| Cu'vriro * N N 82 | a 
; K _ * 8 a wedge, and forma, Lat. figure] having 
be  NELFO'RMB Os, Lat. 


head, 8 [wich anatomiſts] a wedge like bone in 


bo brai 
upe reſembling. a — * or baſis of the brain, ſo called from 
y ri Of [in anatomy] certain bones of the tarſus of 
dre counted the fourth, fifth, and ſixth, which take 


the leaſt Size [with gunners) a piece of ordnance of 


= CU'MBERLAND, one of the moſt northern counties of England, ſe- 


Bacon. 


&U-P 


their name from their ſhape, as being large above, and narrow be- 

low, reſembling wedges, | | 

CuNEe'TTE [ Fr. in fortification] a deep trench about three or four 
fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a dry moat, to lade out the 
water, or to render the paſſage more difficult to the enemy. . 

Cu'neus, a wedge, one of the fix principles in mathematics. 

at. : 

Cuxzus [in ancient deeds] a mint or place where money is 
coined. o | 
- CunicuLo'sz, or Cunicu'Lous [cniculoſas, Lat.] full of coneys 
or coney-burroughs. 

Cun1i'ta [in botany] ſavoury, marjorum with the ſmall leaf, and 
penny-royal with the broad leaf. Lai. 

CuNniLa'co [in botany; the herb flea-bane or moth. mullain, or 
a kind of ſavoury or origanum. Lat, 

Cuni'Na, a deity. See CuBa. 

Cu' xx Ex, a kind of fiſh; leſs than an oiſter, that ſticks cloſe to the 

rocks. Ainſworth. | | 

Cu'xxinG, or ConpinG [ſea-term] direfting ; as, the cunning of 
a ſhip is the directing the perſon at helm how to ſteer. 

CunniNG, H. [cunning, of cunnan, Sax. to know] 1. Ingenu- 
ity, ſkilfulneſs, knowledge. 2. Deceit, fraudulent dexterity. We 
take cunning for a ſiniſter, or crooked wiſdom. Bacon. 3. Suhtilty, 
craftineſs. . | 

Cux nix is no burden. 

5 Lat. Pueutis terra alit artificem. 

Knowledge is, without doubt, the moſt portable riches, and, as 
the Latin proverb has it, will give a man a livelihood every where: 
of conſequence it is therefore preferable to all other; and, as it js not 
always very difficult to be obtained, at leaſt one part of it, it ougbt 

to be the ſtudy of every parent to give their children what ſhare of it 
they can. | | 5 

Cu'xnninG, adj}. [from connan, Sax. tonnen, Du. to know] 1. In- 
genious, ſkilful, knowing. 
Cunning in muſic and the mathematics, 
To inttru& her fully. Shatg/feare. 
A man cunning to work in gold. 2 Chron, _ 
She guides the cannizg artiſt's hand. Prior. | 
2. Periormed with ſkill. An altar carv'd with cunning imagery, 
Spenſer, Thou cunning pattern of excelling nature. Shakeſpeare; 
3. Artful, deceitful, trickifh, fcrafty. Men will leave truth to ſuch 
as love it, they are refolved to be canning : let others run the hazard of 
being fincere. Su.. 4. Acted with ſubtilty. Accounting his in- 
tegrity to be but a cning face of falſhood. Szdney. 8 
Cu'nninGLY [from cunning] 1. Ingenioufly, ſkilfully. 2. Slily, 
craftily. That the king's army was overthrown, and the king fied ; 
whereby it was ſuppoſed that many ſuccours were cuuningly put of. 
CuxninG Man, a name given to an aftrologer, or fortune: teller. 
A ſtrong detachment Go 
Of beadle, conſtable, and watchmen, 
T” attack the cuuning- man for plunder | 
Committed falſely on his lumber. Hudibras. 

Cu'xxninGness [eunnindneppe, Sax. ] craftineſs, Sc. 

Cunxus, the pudendum muliebre; and from hence is derived the 
vulgar name for the pudendum muliebre. | 

CU'NTEY Cuntey [in old law] a fort of trial, which ſeems to be the 
ſame with that of our common jury, or trial by the country. 

Cue coupe, Fr. cofpa, It. copa, Sp. copo, Port. xvrn, Gr. cupa, Lat. 
kopi, Du. koype, L. Ger. ewppan, C. Brit. cup, coppe, Sax.] 1. A 
ſmall veſſel to drink out of. Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cap into his 
hand. Geneſis. | | 

Nor let civil broils 
Ferment from ſocial cup. Philips. 

2. The liquor contain'd in the cup, the draught. Wilt pleaſe your 

lordſhip drink a cup of fack. Shakeſpeare. = 

| The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky, 

Muſt taſte the cap, for man is born to die. 

3. In the plural, merry bout, focial entertainment. 

Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. Shakeſpeare. 
By the fire-fide or in our cups. Knolles. 
From caps to civil broils. Milton: 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, an acorn in its cup, 

A CuP of the Creature, any ſtrong liquor. Low language. 

When the Cuy's full carry it even. 
- A very good proverbial admonition to thoſe who are arrived at power 
and wealth, to bear their good fortune with a ſteady even temper, 
and not to ſuffer themſelves to be hurried away into infolence, pride, 
and oppreſſion, 
Lat. Fortunam reverenter habe quicunque repente, 
| Diwes ab exili progrediere loco. 

Cu'e-BEARER. 1. An officer of the king's houſhold. Sworn his 
ſervant, and ſhortly after his cxp-bearer at | Klan Wotton. 2. An 
attendant that ſerves wine at a feaſt. A recompenſe for Jupiter's car- 
rying away his ſon Ganymede to be his cup-bearer. Broome. | 

Cue and Can, familiar companions. The can ts the large veſſel 
out of which the cp is filled, and to which it is an inſeparable aſſo- 
ciate. You and he are cup and can. Swift. TY 

To Cue, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with cups, to 
ſoak well with liquor. Obſolete. 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd, 
Cup us till the world go round. Shakeſteare. | 

Cue [with botaniſts} cups are thoſe ſhort huſks wherein flow- 
ers grow; ſome being parted into two, three, four, five, or ſix 


Pope. 


To Cur [Roppen, Du. and L. Ger.} to apply a cupping-glaſs to 
ſome part of the body, to draw blood in ſearification. 
| Nor breathing veins nor cupping will prevail. Dryden. 
Bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding. Addiſon. 
They led, they cupp'd, they purg d, in ſhort they cur d. Pope. 
Cu'p-B0aRD [of cup, and bond, Sax. a caſe} 1. A receptacle with 
ſhelves” for victuals, earth-ware, &c. Some trees are beſt for cup- 
beards, as walnut. Bacon. | Fe een 
His cup-b2ard's head ſix earthen pitchers grac d. Dryden. ge 
et 


CUR 


Yet their wine and their victuals theſe curmudgeon lubbards, 
Lock up from my ſight in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
2. A conveniency with ſhelves, for putting glaſſes, &c. 
To Cu'epoaRD, verb act. [from the fable.) to hoard up, to lay up 
in a cupboard. | 
'The belly did remain | 
I'th' midſt of the body idle and unactive, 
Still caphoarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reſt. Shake/peare. 
Cv ip [cupide, Lat.] the fabulous — of love; painters, Qc. re- 
pony him like a boy naked, and having wings, carrying a quiver on 
his ſhoulder, and holding a torch in one hand and a bow in the other, 
to give deſperate wounds to the hearts of lovers ; but with a veil caſt 
over his eyes, to intimate that love is blind. 
Cu'poLa, or Curoro [It. and Sp. kupel, Ger. in architecture] 
1. An arched tower of a building in the form of a bowl turned upſide 
down ; a dome. 2. An arched room or turret, ſtanding on the very 
top of a dome or great building, in form either of a circle or pologon ; 
otherwiſe called a Ianthorn. 3 The hemiſpherical ſummit of a build- 
ing. Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cupola to the moſt 
glorious of her works. Aadiſon. 
Cuy-sHoT, or Cuy-s80'TTEN, one who is in his cups, over- 
charged with liquor, drunken. A cant word. | 
Cu'ert, Co'eer, or Cu'ePEL [coupelle, Fr. e It. in che · 
miſtry] a veſſel made of aſhes and burnt bones, for trying and pu- 
rify ing gold and ſilver. See Corr EI. Upon the ſtuff whereof cup- 
pelt are made, which they put into furnices, fire worketh not. Ba- 


con. 
Cu'eeer [of cup] one who applies cupping-glaſſes, and ſcari- 


hes, ; 
Cu'eyinG Glaſs, a ſort of glaſs phial applied to the fleſhy part of 
the body, to draw forth a corrupt blood and windy matter by rarefy- 
ing the air. A bubo ought to be drawn outward by cupping-glafſes. 
Wiſeman, ; F 
Cu'rrEovus [cupreus, Lat.] conſiſting of copper. Cupreous body. 
Boyle. : 
Con [korre, Du.] 1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. | 
How does your fallow greyhound, Sir? 
"Tis a good dog — 
— A cur, Sir. 
An old drudging cur. 
E. A man, in contempt. ' 
What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace nor war. Shateſpeare. 
The perſon whom he ſpoke to, called him a young popiſh cur. Ad- 
diſon. 
8 [Fr. and Sp. curabile, It. of curabilis, Lat.] that may 
be cured. Cureable diſeaſes. Harvey. | 
Cu'RABLENEsS [of curab/e] capableneſs of cure, poſſibility of be- 
ing healed. | 
Cu'racy, or Cu'rRaTEsHIP [of curate] the office of a curate, 
diſtinct from a benefice. Arrive in time to a caracy in town. Swift. 
Cu'raTE [cure, Fr. cura, Sp. and Port. curato, It. of curator, Lat.] 
1. Properly a parſon or vicar of a pariſh, who has the charge of the 
ſouls of his pariſhioners. I thought the Engliſh of curate Fad been 
an eccleſiaſtical hireling — No ſuch matter. The proper import of 
the word ſignifies one who has the cure of Souls. Collier. 2. It is now 
more uſed for a deputy or ſubſtitute, one who officiates in the place 
of the in cumbent for hire. 
He ſpar d no pains, for curate he had none, 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care. Dryden. 
Cura'T1on [Lat. in medicine] a right method of finding out by 


Shakeſpeare. 
L'Eftrange. 


— 


ſymptoms remedies proper for any diſeaſe. 

Cu'raTive [from cure] relating to the cure of diſeaſes, not pre- 
ſervative or preventive. The therapeutic, or curative phyſic we 
term that which reſtores the patient unto ſanity. Brown. 

CuraTive Iidicatiu [with phyſicians] a fign that has relation to 
the diſeaſe that is to be cured. 

Cura'ToR [curateur, Fr. curators, It. cura, Port. of curator, Lat. 
civil law} a perſon regularly appointed to take care of another. The 
curators of Bedlam. Swift. | 2 

Cu'xaTURE [curatura, Lat.] care in ordering or managing any 
thing. Fo f 

5 of a Bridle [of to curb) 1. A chain of iron made faſt to 
the upper part of the branches of the bridle, in holes called the eyes, 
and running over the horſe's beard. The ox hath his bow, the horſe 
bis curb. Shakeſpeare. 2. Reſtraint, oppoſition. 

Religion, that ſhould be n 
The curb, is made the ſpur to tyranny. Denham. 
An effectual carb upon us. Atterbury. 
To give a leap upon the Curs [with horſemen] is to ſhorten the 
1 lay ing one of the mails or S like joints of the chain over 
the reſt. 5 
A Cvuns [with farriers] is a hard and callous tumour, running on 
the inſide of a horſe's-hoof, z. e. on that part of the hoof that is op- 
to the leg of the ſame ſide. | ; | 
To Cur (courber, Fr. to bow or bend] 1. To guide or reſtrain a 
horſe with a curb. 2. To give a check to, to reſtrain or keep under, 
to hold back. Governors to curb and keep them in awe. _ 
At this ſhe curb'd a groan, that elſe had come. Dryden. 
3. Sometimes with From; ſometimes . You are curb'd from that 
enlargement. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cu cu, the Indian root called turmeric. 
Cys, the coagulation of milk, See Ca up and CRUDbLE. Milk 
is a compound of cream, curd, and whey. Bacon. | 
What! chat thing of fil! | | | 
|  Sporus, that mere white curd of aſſes milk? Pope, 
To Cab, verb. ad. [from the ſubſt.] to turn a thing to curds, to 
cauſe to coagulate. | | | | 
© Maiden, does it curd thy blood 
To ſay 1 am thy mother, Shakeſpeare. | 
. Cu/npIsTAN, a province of Perſia, having Turcomania, or Ar- 
menia, on the north, and Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldee, on the 
ſouth. "or 


CER 


To Cvu'xpre, verb neut. [ prob. 15 d. to crowdle, ; 44 
F4 


cloſe together, or of cailler, Fr. guagliare, It. guajdr, 8 0 Crog 1 , 4. 
tern, Du.] 1. To coagulate, to ſhoot roget =. Mk” of ky, El - 
curdling in the ſtomach. Bacon. "> lilly oe = 
Slip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe, Thon thn 

| the 


To CurDLE, verb ad. to cauſe a thing to coa 
curds, r efvecilly mille... eee 
Curdled cold his courage gan vaſſail. Spenſer, | C 
The milk was curdled. Bacon. nl 
A CurDLey sky and a painted woman are 
Fr. Ciel pommelt, femme fardie, 


no? of long duration 1 
Ne font pas de longue durte, 3 exact 


This ſaying we have from the French, but the obſervati 
my s as fon here as in France. TOO ra * 
U'RDY, adj. [from curd] coagulated, curdled. | ing 
a T 2 5 als wah en ng COagulat "I wY 
o CuxkE [puerir, Fr.“ guarire, It. curar, Sp. and 
Lat.] 1 6 104 to AI to health ; with + "kg 0 2 6. Ac 
It is uſed both of perſons and diſeaſes. Contuſions of bones in ba WE perticl 
weather are difficult to cure. Bacon. I never knew any min _ | WE care, 1 
inattention. Swift, 2. To prepare ſo as to be preſerved frow - cies an 
> ws or ſpoiling, The beef ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill care, 25 to wt Sy 
emple. | 3 
b That can't be Cux'p mult be indur d. 9. Rig 
Levius fit patientiã quicquid corrigere et nefas. Hor. (Patience n. BJ 
ders that ſupportable which can't be remedied.) And ſo the Fre. =  ' 
La patience rend Jufportable ce que Pan ne ſgauro:t changer, Ihe 6 3 Cu's 
mans ſay ; Glücklich iſt wer vergilſt was da nicht zu aendern il. l bere ha 
is happy who can forget what is not to be remedied.) Al gol nh, 
leſſons to recommend patience under misfortunes. : Veatly. 
Cure [Fr. cara, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. The act of healing a Gilew. BY xattly, 
per or wound, I do cares to-day and to-morrow. St. Lute, 2 lle. = Cui 
medy, reſtorative. | bort cw 
This league that we have made | SK 
Will give her ſadneſs very little cure. Shakeſpeare, Io Ct 
Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a cure. Dry», aten, 
3. A benefice or ſpiritual living with the charge of ſouls. n the h 
To find a Cuxe for every ſore. The French ſay ; mu 6 chaque Wet cure 
trou une cheville. (Lo find a peg for every hole) That is, to fnd a W's with 
excuſe or a remedy for every thing. EL 
Cure [with falconers] a oy which they give their hawks „. 1. 
form of little balls or pellets of hemp, cotton or ſcathers, to imbibe cr 2-4 To mi 
drink up their phlegm, | | 4 th, 
 Cvu'rtLEess [of cure, and the neg. particle 7%] being without cure f bag 
or remedy, Bootleſs are plaints, and careleſs are my wounds, d. ©. oy 
4 | | Fas would 
With patience undergo [+7 
A nh all, n | 7 8 : 5 
Since fate will have it ſo. Dryden. | WS. 
Cu'rer [from cure] one that heals ; a phyſician, He is a cd 8 The 
2 and you a carer of bodies. Shakeſpeare. Conſumption a 3 Curl; 
ar vey. FY ge 
Cure'TTEs, ancient prieſts called alſo Corybantes, original fun 1 to —_ 
Mount Ida, in Phrygia, they are ſaid to be deſcended of the Vit, 1 Far 
who were prieſts of the goddeſs Veſta. They firſt taught men da b cor x 
manage flocks of ſheep, and to tame and breed up herds © other 3 1 
cattle, to gather honey, to live in ſocieties, to hunt, caſt dat, de ee, with 1 
ſwords, targets, and helmets, of which they were ſaid to be the i he * 8 50 
ventors; they danced at the ſound of tabors and baſtanettos C's a bn 
To theſe Curetes, Rhea is ſaid to have committed the cared | of a deer”: 
piter, to preſerve him from his father Saturn; and they, by dt CUrRMU'c; 
in armour, and claſhing their weapons to the ſound of pipes aun an unkno\ 
5 cymbals, made ſuch a noiſe as drowned the cry of this ift, d, a pitiful, 
od. e a Whe 
Cu'r yew [couvre feu, Fr. i. e. covered fire] 1. A law mil: by kg He'll 5 
William the Conqueror, that all people ſhould put out tie re an Nor th: 
lights at the ringing of the eight o clock bell; whence fill, i. eren I thou 


a an will giv 


places, where a bell is ufually rung towards bed-time, they K | 
s curmudg cos 


rings the curfew, the eight o' clock be 11 . The {0m curſes 


Shakeſteare. | _-RMUDGe 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground, eonly fellow 
I hear the far off curfewv ſound, Wn nxooK, ; 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, Conax [kor 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. Millon. * rel dog. 8 
2. A cover for a fire, a fire plate. Pans, pots, curfews. | 

con. | "1 keel lat is, the 
Cu'r1a, a court of judicature; ſometimes it was formerly" . on quarrels 
oy N of tenants who did their ſuit and ſervice at die 3 ( 
eir lord, 5 een that dance ; a 
CUuR1a aviſere wult [law phraſe] uſed to expreſs a dls, / the more. 
ſe bein TRRANT, 1, 


the court intends to take upon a point or points of a caule 
proceed to pals judgment. Fr. and Lat. 


er conſiſt: 
Cu'R1a claudenda [in law] a writ that lies againſt him, 


52 globular 


who ſhould 


fence and incloſe ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. 105 udn 0 place w 
Cur1a Canonicorum, the eourt- lodge or manor-houſe in 3 . 
pertaining to ſome religious order. Lat. where il "RRExcy [0 
Cur1a Domini, the houſe, hall, or court of the lord, ire, eve d hand to hang 
the tenants are bound to give their attendance, if need mw 1005 * Savife, 
three weeks, but more eſpecially on Lady-day and Mics Wight ; ation, 4. 
2 court anciemly held at - Careſbrook-caſtle, in the lle w to eſtabliſh 


a thing is v1 
Aren, and x 


mm 
* on-houſe. 
CuR1a Perfonce, the 2 or parſon 1 . fe geben nd 


Cx Gemnerales [Lat. in common tuice? ; 
ſolemn courts, which was held by the lord of the 48. Michal "I Red in the 
year, vix. on the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, ang v 2 
day. ; d ſervice d 4 1 adj. 
831 Adwventus, the duty of coming to pay ſuit an bag) 1 Gag 
ord. yl of \ 0 | 

CuRIAa'liTY [curialis, from curia, Lat. 2 court] wh 5 ef, C*nerally 
perhaps retinue of a court. The court and curiality: % It, ae, HY Bent, 8 

Curio's1T v, or Cu'rto08n8ss [curiofhts, Fr. c ing or koch N 


Sp. of curioſitas, Lat. or curious] 1. A aſlion or deſire When in thy Kd 
ing, inquiſitiveneſs. 2. Delicateneſs or nicenen, Ne 8 
and thy perfume, they mock'd thee for thy too muc attowD- Ah 
3. A rarity or curious thing. The carig/itics of this ge 4 K. 


ent report of 


* 


, oſs, Our eyes and ſenſes are too groſs to diſcern 
N 92 * e Gf nature. Ray. 5. An act of cu- 
. the — 2 experiment. There hath been practiſed a curioſity to ſet a 
rio, 007} orth fide of a wall, and at 4 little height to draw it 
ee u the wall, and ſpread it upon the ſouth ſide, conceiving that 
1 —_ ſhould enjoy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper bough 
= 1 fruit the comfort of the ſun ; but it ſorted not. Bacon. 1280 
3 10a 10uö [curio/us, Lat.] 1. Deſirous to ſee and know every thing, 
A jnquiſitive, prying. Be not curtous in unneceſſary matters. Eecleſiaſti- 
= 2. Rare, excellent, neat or fine, elegant, finiſhed. Underſtanding 
5 1 curious works, to work in gold. Exodus. 3. Delicate or nice, 
* x a, wary, ſubtle. Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects with a 
Y . blogs diſcrimination than the other ſenſes. Holder. 4. Attentive 
* mo nt about; ſometimes with after. - A gentleman curious after 
A ann . and beautiful. Woodward. 5. Sometimes of. 
Id 8 A ſenior of _— place replies, 1 
3 read and curious of antiquities, Oryden. 
A 6 LE careful, not to Wink Not curious what ſyllables 77 
vuricles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 7. Difficult to pleaſe, full o 
1 . not negligent; with of. A temperate perſon is not curious of fan- 
41 cies and deliciouſneſs. Taylor. 8. Artful, not fortuitous. 
=Y Fach ornament about her ſeemly lies, 2 

3 By curious chance or careleſs art compos'd. Fairfax, 
® 9. Rigid, ſevere. IIS 

4 Curious I cannot be with you, 


BE Sjpnior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. Shakeſpeare. 
49 e [of curiaus] 1. Inquiſitively, attentively. I thought 


but oblerving it more 
2. Elegantly, 
3. Artfully, 


dere had been no light reflected from the water, 
WÞ 2 I ſaw een ſmaller round ſpots. Nexwton, 
eatiy. Wheels and ſprings curiouſly wrought. South. 
aactly. 4. Captiouſly, with ſupercilious nicet g. 
BS Cui [+ obably of gyrulus, Lat.] 1. A twirle or ringlet of hair. 
vort curls. Sidney. Yellow curls. Dryden. 2. Undulation, flexure. 
Waves or curls in glaſs, which ariſe from the ſand holes. Newton. 
EE To Curr, verb af. [probably of cyplan, Sax. kruellen, Du. 
ESrcuſein, Ger. or gyrulo, Lat. or cuirlare, It. krille, Dan. ] . 1 0 
Warn the hair up in ringlets. A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, 
Wat curled my hair. Shakeſpeare, 2. To writhe, to twiſt. 3. lo 
ess with curls. The curled Antony. Shate/peare. 
5 Thicker than the ſnaky locks 
ES That carl d Megæra. Milton. 
WW To raiſe in waves or undulations. 
ER. The winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
* Curling their monſtrous heads, Shakeſpeare. | 
Was would be pools without the bruſhing air to curl the waves. Dry- 


To Curr, verb neut. 1. To twirl or turn up, to ſhrink into ringlets. 
Whoſe lender aerial bodies are ſtretched out which otherwiſe would 
or curl. Boyle. 2. To rife in undulations or flexures. 

= Thecur/izg billows roll their reſtleſs tide. Dryden. 

= . Cling ſmokes from village tops are ſeen. Pope. 
lo twiſt itſelf. | 

4 Then round her ſlender waiſt he cur d, 

And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf. Dryden. 


7 ICu'rLEw [corlieu, Fr.] 1. A water-fowl with a large beak, of a 
7 ey colour, with red and black ſpots. 2. A bird larger than a par- 
ee, with longer leggs. It runs very ſwiftly, and frequents the corn- 
as in Spain, Sicily, and ſometimes in France. Trewvoux. & 


* 
® 


W of a deer's head is powdered. ; | 
ICURMUDGEON [it is a vicious manner of pronouncing cæur mechant, 
an unknown correſpondent. Jobnſon] a covetous hunks, a nig- 
d, a pitiful, cloſe-fiſted fellow, a griper. 
When he has it in his claws, 
He'll not be hide-bound to the cauſe ; 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmudgeon, | 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Huditras. 
man will give any rate rather than pats for a poor wretch or a penu- 
bs curmudgeon, Locke. | 
WaMu poeonly [from curmudgeon] covetous, niggardly. A cur- 
ſeronly fellow. L' E/trange. | 
WV krNooK, a meaſure of half a quarter or four buſhels of corn. 

p Cork [korre, Du. tho' Caſaubon will force it from xvwy, Gr.] a 
pre] dog. See Cur. | | 
| Pelping Cuxxs will raiſe mattiffs, | 
That is, the private contentions of mean inſignificant people often 
aon quarrels and diſturbance among thoſe of greater note. 
VRRA'NTO, or COURA'NT [currente, It. corriente, Sp.] a running 


et of the more. | 
VRRANT. 1. A ſhrub which hath no prickles, the leaves are large, 
lower conſiſts of five leaves, in form of a roſe. The ovary be. 
5 2 globular fruit, produced in bunches. 2. Corinth (from Co- 
« the place whence they firſt came) a ſort of dried fruit uſed in 
ugs, Cc. They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow'd. King. 
"MENCY, [of current] 1. Currentneſs, courſe, power of paſſing 
n hand to hand. The currency of thoſe halfpence would be de- 
we. Swift, 2. General reception. 3. Fluency, eaſineſs of 
zmention. 4. Continuance, -uninterrupted courſe. The currency 
e to eſtabliſh a cuſtom. lie. 5. General eſteem, the rate at 
th thing is vulgarly valued; Kingdoms according to their bulk 
'rency, and not after their intrinſie value. Bacon. 


unfech in the Engliſh colonies by authority, and paſſing for mo- 


vaxkyr, adj. 
Vet, or C 
ang] 1. Good 


2. Generally received, authoritative. 


ed for current Si 4, | 
* <raney. Whatever they utter, paſſeth for q 

| > 2 'r, Current hiſtories. 2 P good an 
ort of the king of France's death. 


circulatory, paſſing from hand to hand ; - as, 

URRANT Money [of currens, Lat. and courant, Fr. 
money that paſſes -in commerce from one to ano- 
Strange bruits are re. 


Addiſon. 4. Fopular, 


* 
4 
. 


ECv'sLinGs [with hunters] the ſmall ſpotted curls with which the 


h dance ; alſo a muſical air, conſiſting of triple time, called im- 


6. The pa- 


3. Common, general. 


eſtabliſhed by vulgar eſtimation. We are to confider the difference 
bet een worth and merit. ſtrictly taken, that is a man's intrinſic, this 


his current value. Grew. 5. Faſhionable; 
Leaving what is natural and fit, 
And current folly proves our ready wit. Pope. 
6. Paſſable, ſuch as may be allowed or admitted. 
Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt make 
No excuſe current. Shakeſpeare. 
7. What is now paſling ; as, the current month, the current year. 

CURRENT |[courant, Fr. corrente, It. corriente, Sp. of carrens, Lat.] 
a running ſtream or flux of water in any certain direction. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. Shakeſpeare. 
In that vaſt ſea they were cariicd on by a current. Boyle. 

CURRENTLY [from current] 1. In a conftant courſe or motion. 
2, Without oppoſition. The ſimple and ignorant think they even ſee 
how the word of God runneth currently on your fide. Hooker. - 3. Ge- 
nerally, every where, by every body; as, it is carreniiy reported. 4. 
Without ceaſing. | | a | 

Cu'RRENTNEss {of current] 1. Currency, a free courſe, circulation. 
2. General reception. 3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation, When ſubſtantial. 
neſs combineth with delightfulneſs, and currentzeſs with ſtayedneſs, 
how can the. language found other than moſt full of ſweetneſs. Cam- 
den, 8 

Cu'srENTs [with navigarors] are impetuous motions of the waters 
in the ſea, which in certain latitudes run and ſet on particular points of 
the compaſs; and uſually their force is conformable to the courſe of 
the moon, ſo as to be more rapid or ſtrong when ſhe is at the change or 
full, and weaker when ſhe 1s in the wane. | 

CU'RRIER [correyeur, Fr, currador, Sp. of toriarins, corium, Lat, 
leather] a dreſſer, liquorer and colourer of tanned leather, to make it 
pliable, &c. and fit for ſhoes and other uſes. Uſeleſs to the carrier 
were their hides. . Dryden. | 

CURRIERS. were incorporazed anno 1438, in the 12th year of king 
Henry VI. and bear for their armorial enſigns; ſable, a croſs engrailed 
or between 4 pair of ſhares in ſaltire argent. The creſt two arms, the 
hands holding a ſhare, the ſupporters a buck or and a goat argent. 
The motto: Spes naſtra Deus. | . 

Their hall is ſituate near the weſt end of London-wall. | 

Cu'rrisn [of car] cur-like, doggiſh, churliſh, furly, ill-natured. 

Sweet ſpeaking oft a curriſb heart reclaims. Sidney. | 
Cruelty the fign of curriſb kind. Spenſer. 

Cu'rrIsKEss [from curriſe] doggiſhneſs, ſnarling humour, untrac- 
tableneſs. | ; 

o Cu'try [correyer, of corium, a hide, or coriarius, Lat. a dreſſer 
of hides] 1. To dreſs leather, by beating, rabbing, and paring it. 
2. To comb horſes with a curry-comb, to ſmooth his coat and 
thereby promote his thriving. Frictions make the parts more fleſhy, 
as we ice in men, and in the carrying of horſes, Bacon. | 

To CuxRr, verb neut. to ſcratch in kindneſs, to rub down in flat- 
tery, to tickle. If 1 had a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I wou'd humour his 
men; if to his men, I wou'd curry with Mr. Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 

To Curry Fawour [prob. of guæro, Lat. or guerir, Fr. to ſeek} 
to get into, or inſinuate one's ſelf into one's favour by petty officiouſ- 
neſs or flattery. To fawn upon the heathens, and to carry favour. 
with infidels. Hooker, | 

To Curry one's Hide, to threſh, chaſtiſe or cudgel him. 

Cur&y Comb, an iron tool for drefling of horſes. - He would have 
a clearer idea of Strigil and Siſtrum, if, inſtead of a' curry-comb and 
cymbal, he could ſee ſtamped pictures of theſe inſtruments. Locke. 

Cussz [cuppe, Sax.] 1. An ill wiſh, malediction. Neither have 
I ſuffer'd my mouth to fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul, Fob. I ne- 
ver went without a hearty curſe to him who invented ceremonies. Dry- 
den. 2. Affliction, vexation. Curſe on the ſtripling ! how he apes 
his fire. Addiſon. e . | 

To Curse, werb ad. [cuppian, Sax. 1. To wiſhill to, 
crate, to devote. Cur/e me this people. Nambers. 

Ihe third time haſt thou curſt me, 
This imprecation was for Laius' death. Dryden and Lee. 
2. To miſchief, to torment. | 
On impious realms and barb'rous kings impoſe 
Thy plagues, and cur/e them with ſuch ſons as thoſe.” Pope. 

To CursE, verb neut. to imprecate, to deny or affirm with impre- 

cation of divine vengeance.. The filver about which thou curſed}. 


Judges. . | 

To Curst with bell, book, and candle, 

A ſaying handed down to us from the times of popery ; taken 
from the form of excoinmunication in the Romiſh 3 

Cu xs ED, part. [of o curſe] 1. Being under a curſe, hateful, 
wicked. | | 

Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repoſe. ' Shakeſpeare. DR 
2. Unholy, blaſted by a curſe. Let us fly this car/ed place. Milton, 
3. Vexatious, afflictive, troubleſome. This cur/ed quarrel be no more 
renew'd. Dryden. Where wounding thorns and cur/ed thiſtles grew. 
Prior. 

Cu'RSEDLY, adv; [from curſed] abominably, „ miſerably, 
ſhamefully. A low cant word. Reſtitution lies car/edly hard on the 
gizzards of our publicans. ZEftrange. A nation carſediy afraid of be- 
ing over-run with too much politeneſs. _ 

f being under a curſe. 


commonly prevailing. 


to exe- 


Cu'rsEDNEsS [from curſed] the ſtate o 

Cu'rsH1P [from ww dogſhip, ſcoundrelſhip. 
How durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe thy curfoip, 
'Gainſt arms, authority ard worſhip. Hudibras. 

Cu'rs1ToR, or Cu'ss1TER [in the court of chancery] an officer 
who makes out original writs for that county or ſhire that is allotted to 
him. They are called clerks of courſe. Of theſe there are twenty- 
four in number, which have certain ſhires allotted to each of them. 
They are a corporation among themſelves. Cowe/. Then is the re- 
cognition and value ſigned with the hand- writing of that juſtice, car- 


ried by the curfitor in chancery for that ſhire where thoſe lands do lie, 
and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon drawn and ingroſſed. 


4N 


Bacon. > a 
"ag Cv'rso0rg 


4 


CUR 
Ov'sson, Lat. a courier, an expreſs, a meſſenger. of haſte, 
Cuxsos [Lat. with mathematicians] a little braſs ruler, repre- 
ſenting the horizon; or a ruler or label. 
CU RSORARY, adj. [curſus, Lat.] haſty, careleſs. A 
only found in the following paſſage. | 
I have but with a eur/orary eye 
O'erglanc'd the articles. 2 
Cv'xsORILVY [from curſory] ſlightly, careleſsly, inattentively. Any 
one that views the place but cur/orzly, muſt needs ſee it. Atterbury. 
_ .Cu'r5s0RINEss [of cur/ory] haſtily, a running over lightly. 
Cu'rsory {curſorius, Lat running] flight, haſty, running over, 
negligently. A cur/ory and ſuperficial view. Addiſon. e 
CursT, adj. [of cunye, Sax.] froward, peeviſh, miſchievous, 
ſnarling. The ſhrewd touches of cur. boys. Aſcham. : 

She is intolerably curf, | 5 

And ſhrewd and froward; 

And tho' his ming 

Be ne'er ſo curſi, his tongue is kind. Cra/paw. 

Cu'asTNEss [from cur] a dogged, crabbed, ſurly 
haviour, malignity. | . . 

Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 

Nor curfineſi grow to the matter. Shakeſpeare. 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, Us 
| And every feature ſpoke aloud the cur/fne/5 of the ſhrew. Dryden. 
Curr, adj. [curtus, Lat.] ſhort. * | | 

To Cuv'xrTairt [of cartus, Lat. ſhort tail, or kertelen, Du. to cut 
ſhort, to notch, or korten, Du. kürtzen, Ger. to ſhorten, or kiortel, 
Dan. kiottill, Su. a ſhort jacket. It was anciently written curtal, 
which perhaps is more proper: but dogs that had their tails cut, being 
called cur/al dogs, the word was vulgarly conceived to mean originally 
to cut the tail, and was .in times written according to that notion. 
Jobnſon] 1. To dock or cut off ſhort. I that am curtail of all fair 
proportion. Shakeſpeare; This humour of ſpeaking no more than we 
inuſt, has currail'd ſome of our words. Addiſon. 2. It has of before 
the thing cut off. His antagoniſt had taken a wrong name, having 


word, 1 believe, 


* * 


humour or be- 


curtail dit of three letters, for that his name was not Fact but Faction. 


Adaiſon. | 
Pet J'd be loth my dars to CunTait. 
: Cu'rTaiL, a drab or naſty flut. A low word. 
Double CurTan, a muſical inftrument that plays the baſs. 
CurTail-Dog, ſubſt. a dog whoſe tail is cut off, and who is there- 
fore hinderd in courfing. {Perhaps this word may be the original of 
cur. Foknſon] If my breaſt had not been made of faith, and my heart 
of ſteel, ſhe had transform'd me to a curtail-dog, and made me turn 
1 th' wheel. Shakeſpeare. | 
_ Cv'rTain [courtine, Fr. cortine, It. and Sp. curtina, Port. cortina, 
Lat. gordyn, Du. and L. Ger.]-1. A banging about a bed or window, 
Sc. that may be contracted or expanded at pleaſure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light, Their curtains ought to be kept open. Arbutbnol. 
2. To draw the curtain, to Cloſe it ſo as to ſhut out the light or conceal 
the object. I muſt draw a curtain before the work. Burner. 3: To 
open it ſo as to diſcern the object. | 
> Let them ſleep, let them fleep on, 
Till the ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
When the curtain ſhall be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, 
| Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Cra/paw. . 
Cus rain [in fortification] the front of a wall or fortified place, 
that lies between two baſtions. | 
Cox TIN Leſſon or Lecture, a wife's ſcolding at her huſband at go- 
ing to bed or in bed. | | 
What endleſs brawls by wives are bred, . 
| he curtain lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryden. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain lecture. Addiſon. 
To CurrTain, verb ac. [from the ſubſt] to incloſe a thing wich 
curtains. Curtain d ſheep. Shakeſpeare, Him cloſe. ſhe curtain d 
round with vapours blue. Pope. & n 
the ſword of king Edward the Confeſ- 


CurTa' g 


— 


NA, or CURTA YN, 


ſor, having no point (as an emblem of mercy) which is uſually carried 


before the kings or queens of England at their coronation. 
Cv'KrATE Diftance [with aſtronomers] is the diſtance of a planet's 
place from the ſun reduced to the ecliptic... e 
CUuRTa'T1ON, Lat. a ſhortening. 
CUuRTATION of a Planet [in aſtronomy] The interval between a 
planet's diſtance from the ſun and its curtate diſtance. Chambers. 
Cu'rTEesy of England. See CourTEsY... | 
'Cv'rrI-cont {in geometry] a cone whoſe top is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its baſis. | | 
Cu'sTILAGE [in law] a piece of garden plat or ground, &:. or 
yard pertaining to or lying near an houſe. | 
CurT1'LEs Terræ [with feudiſts] court-lands, or lands properly 
pertaining to the court or houſe of the lord of a manor. Pu 
_ Cu'xrEzan, a more refined name for a whore ar miſtreſs. .. 
Cu'rTLAss, Cu'RTELASSE, or CU'RTELAX [q. d. curtailed. or 
ant axe] a ſhort ſword, a kind of a hanger. See Couxr Hasi and 
'UTEASS- : . - 
. Cu'xvaTED [curvatus, Lat.] bent. 
Curva'Tion, Lat. the act of bending. 
__ Cu'ryarure [carvatura, It. and Lat.] bowi 
edneſs. Curvature of the afficies. Holder. It is 


or bending, crook- 
nt after the man- 


ner of the catenarian curve, by which it obtains that carwerure that 


is ſafeſt for the incladed marrow, Cheyne. 

« CURvE, adj. [caryus, Lat.] crooked, inflected, not ſtraight, Make 
i nb ae liner. Reapnc- | 

. Curve, ſubſit, [curwea. linea, Lat.] a crooked, line, any thing 


As you lead it, round in artful curwe, 73 1 
Vith eye intentive mark the ſpringing game. Thom/or. 
To Curve, verb ad. ¶ cur uo, Lat.] to bend, to erook. The tongue 


is drawn back and cr ved. Halden. 


Cvxvx Lines, [in geometry] crooked lines, as the periphery of a 
Co | f 


„ Gus. 
Reckißcation of a Curve, 
Curve. : | 


is the finding of a+ right line equal to, 


ature of a Cunvx, is the finding out of the area 

| cluded urve; or th ing of Or ſpace in, 

co of * curve e aligning of a quadrangle equal to ac 
Regular Cugves [in geometry] are ſuch curves 


as the per xY 
Perim Wound 


of the conic ſections, which are always bent or cu , 
3 geometrical manner. f bel ter the k By po 
egular Curves [in geometry] are ſuch curves as Have ing 
inflection, and which ben continued do turn en 1 p"cccc 
way, as the conchoid and folid parabola, 2 ine, 
Family of Cunvks, an aflemblage or collection of fevers] c, ow 
different kinds, all which are defined by the ſame equation of 1 8 crc 
re pong degree; but differently according to the diverſity 44 . 3 
nd. _ CU 
Cu'rveT [courbette, Fr. corwetta, It. in the manage] 1. A ws. catio 
motion, gate or prancing of a managed horſe, a leap, a bound * „ Gone 
frolick, a prank. 4 BY py 
To Cuxve'r [corvettare, It.] 1. To prance as a | _ 
ſuch motions, to _ to A : 8 Ke: N XZ ge 
Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpriz d with fright, =_ 
The wounded ſteed carers ; and rais'd upright, B® Pack 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind * 10 + | 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryer, = of 
2. To be fi. or licentious. . b 
CURVILIIi'vEAL Figures [in geometry] are thoſe that are bounded [ os ; 
by _— crooked lines; as circles, ovals, conic ſections, Ipheric * to 
triangles, Ec. 4 
CURVILINEAL, or CURVILINEAR [curviligne, Fr. curoiling, l. U #3 1 
curuus and linea, Lat.] crooked lined or pertaining to curve, dull bitual 
ing of a crooked line. Curwilinear orbit. Cheyne. core 
Cu'RVITY [curvitas, Lat.] crookedneſs. Holder uſes it. nity c. 
Curvu'LE Chair, a chair adorned with ivory, which was fite u! 4 127 Man 
kind of chariot, wherein the curule magiſtrates of Rome, as the zi; Eon. 
pretors, cenſors, conſuls, ſuch as bad triumphed, and ſuch a yew y EX Cv'sro 
adminiſter juſtice, &c. had a right to fit and be carricd, Ws it. 
Cuꝰx v Favel ¶ prob. q. curare faworem, Lat.] flattert cos ro 
Cu'sco, the capital city of Peru, during the reigns of the Yncos; it © Fcurrenc 
is ſtill a fine city, the ſee of a biſhop, and ſtandsabout 3;0 nils cat of ANN Cv'sro! 
Lima. | | omary 
Cuscu'ra, or Cussu'Ta, Lat. [in botany] the herb dodder a 


lick. GC, 
nag. 


£ 


F 
WE Cusron 


withwind. 

Cu'sHioNET [couffinet, Fr.] a little cuſhion. 

Cu'snIoN [couſin, Fr. cuſeina, It. coxin, Port. kufen, Du. a 
Ger. ] a ſort of a bolſter or pillow, to ſit or lean on. III have then 


ſleep on cafoion. Shakeſpeare. WE manor, 
Baucis lays _, | rt of kir 
Two cuſbions ſtuff d with ſtraw, the feat to nie. Dryde, Ry acre. 

Ihe is beſide the Cusniov. Lat. Extra oleas fertur. Gr. End BE Cu'sroMm 
r ,t Prerras., The French ſay : 1/ 5fcarte de fir Jt. its 3 N 
is wide of his ſubject) The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Aberrare d jenu. ([0 3 
miſs the gate.) The Germans ſay : Ginen gantzen baucen t Wn At 
kehlen. (Jo be as far from the point as a boar can ſtride.) BE Cv'srout 
Cv'suiox ED [of caſbion] ſeated on a cuſhion, ſupported by cui d ſhop or v 
Many who are cu/ziened upon thrones, would have remained in 0b | & | 
f 


ſcurity. Difertation on Parties. 


CUu'sKiN, a ſort of ivory cup. To 
Cvuse [cuſpis, Lat.] the point of a ſpear, &c. allo pied u b A commo! 
note the points or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Harri. 4 thee bear 
CusP {wich aſtrologers] the firſt of the 12 houſcs in a fg Wt prare. 
ſcheme of the heavens. | | Cy STOM-t 
Cu'spaTED [cu/pur, Lat. with botaniſts] is when the {25 od: ng's author 
flower end in a point. | El | ay A 
To Cv'sepibarTE [cuſpidatum, Lat] to ſharpen at the point, to brug 1 andiſes. 
to a point. ; Pet conſider: 
Cu'spiaTED Hyperbola [with mathematicians] 2 kind of 1 wee 
oh, whoſe two parts concur and terminate 4 1 475 ö eee bes 
U'sTARD [cauftard, Wel. probably q. d. gufars, ol 54 , | 2M 
Lat. i. e. dt 5 food ud of ty, milk, and ſugat | n. 
whole thickens into a conſiſtence. 1 2 
Cawdle, card, and plumb- cake. Hudibre: 1 01 ii f 8 
CusTo'pe Admittendo, or Cusropk Amovends [in lau] un d to #1 12 
lie for the admitting or removing of guardians. Lal. Ia e poſt 1 
CusTo'pss Libertatis Angliæ Authoritate Parliameris, * | os Oe 


ſtile wherein the writs and other judicial proceeding» ny * 
the time from the beheading king Charles 1, till Crom; 
upon him to be protector. 


om being hurt 
Cos ros Place 
th c/o rotul; 


, . ng, gal 
: ws FT OOH: [ cuftadia, It. SP. and Lat.] 1. Ward or keeping be voros Norns, 
W How dar ſt thou truſt 1 ah 8 
b E 2 5 rum in t 
So great a charge from thine own cu/fod). 5 5 : 0 . 8 nie 


2. Safe-hold, or impriſonment. She had rather bee 01 
cuſtody. Bacon. 3. Defence, ſecurity. A fleet of thirty BP 
cuſtody of the narrow ſeas. Bacon. 

. Cu's Ton [couſtume, coitume, Fr. coſlume, It. 1 
1. Habit, habitual practice. All pity choak d with ® tun 
deeds. Shakeſp. Cuſtom a greater power than nature. 4 . 


Ujuriſdiction d 


way of acting, or faſhion; uſage, or uſe, eſtabliſhed he pf. __ 
cording to » cuſtom of the prieft's office. St. Lukt. Wop Aire 
tice of buying at a tradeſman's ſhop. He is afſiduous REL feb} 
Let him have your Chee. but not your votes. Addon: Ainfevarth 
| usTOM is à ſccond nature. FA H. 68: To Cor verb 
Lat. Conſuetudo oft altera natura; or, Altera naturs uſs he ub! eller, Lat a 
Tie gewonheir elt die andere natur. This ſay ing ! . orher bg on] 1. Tg 
common; which there are few, but what in one thing e. 
experienc'd.  ' | 2 unted pat 
Cusron in law, either common or civil} is ach 1 


. uſe, 

law or right not written, which being eſtabliſhed 2) . the pool b 
conſent of anceſtors, has been, and is daily practve”” f 
which, the continuance of an hundred years 35 at 
is of two ſorts. 3 : 

Cusron, [in traffic}. a certain duty paid by the 
or ſtate, upon the bringing in or. carrying © 
protecting them in their trade, &c. Thoſ⸗ 


ſabjeft w dre 


C Ur 


the cu//oms in En and. Temple. Britain bore 


Wipers'd, 


| T | a 5 o o by; * 
e taxes, gabel y the cyſtoms on the importation of the Gallic 


5 _—_ ron was firſt paid in N in the reign of king Henry VT, 


all merchandizes imported or exported; this cuſtom was 
ed but for Kees years, and in the act was 2 proviſo, that the 
„ goald not make a grant to any perſon, nor that it ſhould be any 
=. for the like to be done ; but yet all the kings, fince his 


F | 3 had it for life. The cuſtoms of goods exported and im- 
ed throughout England, are ſaid to amount yearly to 1,300,000 J. 
Z on; thoſe of the port of London make one za part, ſome ſay 


F [ ce [with tradeſmen] the practice or buſineſs of a ſhop, ap- 


yers ; as, that ſhop has good cuſtom. | 
8 a which is allowed through- 


location fr 2 

HH 33 Cus ron [in law] is a cuſtom, 

WE: the whole kingdom of England. : Yo f | 

WE p,ticular Cusrou [in law] is that which belongs to this or that 

S.icular kind, as gavel-kind to Kent; or ſuch as that of a lord- 

y, city, or town. It is enough for the proof of a cuſtom, if two 

or more can depoſe that they heard their fathers ſay, that it was a 

tom all their time, and that their fathers heard their fathers 

WE ſay, chat it was likewiſe a cuſtom in their time. If it is to be 

oved by record, the continuance of a hundred years will ſerve. 

em differs from preſcription : for cuſtom is common to more, and 

eccription is particular to this or that man. Preſcription may be 

r a ſhorter time than cſtom. Cowvel, © 

BS Cusrom of Women, tempus profluvit menſium. 1 

cos rouxsLE [from cſtom] that which is according to cuſtom, 

bitual, common, or liable to pay cuſtom. 55 

Cos rouMABLENESs [of . le] 1. Frequency, habit. 2. Con- 
Wrmity to cuſtom. 3. Liableneſs to N NEE 

W Cu'sromaBLY [from cuffomable] uſually, commonly, according to 

ſom. Hayward uſes it. | | 

SE Cu'sroMARILY, adv. [of c/fomary] habitually, commonly. Ray 

es it. | | 

WE Cu'sromariness [of cſtomary] frequency, commonneſs, frequent 
Wecurrence. 8 Th 

SE Cu'sromary [of caſtom] 1. Conformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom. The 

Bfomary gown. Shakeſpeare. Prejudices of education and cuffomary 
Wlicf. Glanville, 2. Habitual, accuſtomed. Curſing or ciſfomary 

earing. Tillotſon. Hl Common, uſual, ordinary. 

*-.4 Ev'n now I met him | 

* With cu/ffomary compliment. Shakeſpeare. 

BS Cusromary 7erants [in law] are ſuch as hold by the cuſtom of 
e manor; as when a tenant dies, and his hold becomes void, the 


eo kin is admitted, upon payment of the cuſtomary fine, or 2 7. 


acre. N c 
eus rourp [from cſfom] uſual, that to which we are accuſtomed. 
* No common wind, no cu/tomed event, | 
But they. will pluck away its natural cauſe, 
1 And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Shakeſpeare. 
WE Cu'sromer [of cw/for:] 1. One who buys any thing of another at 
= hop or warehouſe. | 
3 A worthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt'ring audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
? To perſuade cu/ffomers to buy their goods. Roſcommon. 
We 4 common woman; obſolete. I marry her! What a cffomer ? 
Wy thee bear ſome charity to my wit, do not think it ſo unwholeſome. 
W2keſpeare. 3. A euſtom-houſe officer. A cant word. 
Cu'sroM-HovsE [of cuſtom and houſe] an office eftabliſhed by the 
"g's authority in port-towns, for the receipt and management of 
cuſtoms and duties of importation and exportation, impoſed on 
rchandiſes. There are ſeveral cuſtom-houſes in England, but the 
oft conſiderable is that of London, which is under the direction of 
Sumiſſioners appointed by patent, who have the management of all 
e cuſtoms in the ports of Fairs | 
Cu'sToMs and Services, the name of a writ of right; ſee before, 
mſuetudimibus & Servitiis. 70 
Cv's ros, Lat. a keeper, a guardian. 
Cusros Brevinm, the principal clerk belonging to the court of 
dommon Pleas, whoſe office is to keep and receive all the writs, 
d to file up every return by itſelf, and to receive all the records of 
be poſtea , called ni priut, at the end of every term. Lat. 
Cus gos Oculi, Lat. [in ſurgery] an inſtrument to preſerve the eye 
om being hurt in ſome operations 
Cos ros Placitorum Corone [old records] ſeems to be the ſame 
ih cuſtos rotulorum. Lat. | 
Cus ros Rotulorum, Lat. an officer, who has the keeping of the 
Kords of the ſeſſions of peace; he is always a juſtice of peace, and 
um in the county where his office is, &c. 
-USTOS Spiritualium, Lat. one who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſti- 
I juriſdiQtion during the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee. 
cusros Tenporalium, Lat. one to whoſe cuſtody a vacant ſee was 


*. 


* Mnited by the king, who, as a ſteward, was to give an account 
4 goods and profits unto the eſcheater, and * into the Ex- 
| & 


Coroma'rnrvs, Lat. old records] an inferior tenant in ſ. 
; , Lat. : n ſoc or 
100 _ 71222 is obliged 10 pay or do ſuch and lach ſervice 
r his lord. | 


Cr f 6 N 8 
| — 1. A buckler- bearer. 2. A veſſel for holding 


ne. 4; 

To Cor verb af 
T, 7. pret. & part. paſſ. cut bably of coutear, 
1 Lat. a knife, or of cortar, 5.x Pg in the ſame fig- 
C * 1. To divide or part with a knife, or any edged inſtru- 
0 eve my lace aſunder. Shakeſpeare, Some 1 have cut 
w wi ſciſſars. Wiſeman, 2. To hew with an axe, ſaw, Ee. 
Mi Ants can fill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Chronicles. 3. To 
as do eut cards. | | 85 
= 8 in vain the cards condemn, 
elves both cur and ſhuM'd them. 


4 


uty in the year 1425, of 12. in the 


ſhape, manner of cutting. 


0 vr 


They beat the gold into thin plates, and car it into wires. Exodus. 
Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 
With rapid ſwiftneſs cat the liquid way. Pope. 
6. To pierce with. any uneaſy ſenſation, The man was ct to the 
heart with theſe conſolations. Addiſon. . 7. To interſe&, to croſs ; as, 
one line cuts another at right angles. 8. To cut down; to fell, to hew 
down. The timber was cut down in the mountains. Knolles. g. To 
cut down ; to excel, to overpower. So great is his natural eloquence; 
that he cuts down the fineſt orator. Addiſon. 10. To cut off ; to ſepa- 
rate from the other parts by cutting. They caught him and ct off 
his thumbs. Fudges. 11. To cut of; to deſtroy utterly, to put to 
death untimely. Colonies from the Romans were till increaſed, and 
the native Spaniards ſtill ct of. Spenſer. Irenæus was cut off by 
martyrdom. 12. To cut off; to reſcind, 
He that ts of twenty years of life, | 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. Shakeſpeare. 
The propoſal of a recompence from men, cuts of the hopes of a fu- 
ture reward. Smalridge. 13. To cut 4 to intercept, to hinder from 
union or return. He cut of their land- forces from their ſhips. Bacon. 
14. To'cut off; to put an end to, to obviate. To cut off contentions, com- 
miſſioners were appointed. Hayward. It may compoſe our unnatu- 
ral feuds, and cut of frequent occafions of brutal rage. Addiſon. 15. 
To cut off ; to take away, to with-hold. We are concerned to cut of 
all occaſion from thofe who ſeek occaſion, that they may have 
whereof to accuſe us. Rogers. 16. To cut ; to preclude. Every one 


who lives in the practice of any voluntary ſin, actually cuts himſelf 


off from the benefit and profeſſion of chriſtianity. Addiſon. Cut off 
from hope, abandon'd to deſpair. Prior. 17. To cut off; to interrupt, 
to ſilence. - It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of conceit in 
cutting . off evidence or counſel too ſhort. Bacon. 18. To cut of; to 
abbreviate. No vowel can be cut of before another, when we can- 
not ſink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 19. To cut out; to ſhape; 
to form. I do not like images cut out in juniper. Bacon. Antiqua- 
ries being but indifferent taylors, . prodigiouſly about the cur- 
ting out the toga. Arbuthnot. 20. To cut out ; to ſcheme, to con- 
trive. Every man had ct out a place for himſelf in his own thoughts. 
Addiſon. 21. To cut out; to adapt. I am not cut out for writing a 
treatiſe. Rymer. 22. To cut out; to debar. I am cut out from any 
thing but common acknowledgments. Pope. 23. To cut out; to ex- 
cel, to out do. 24. To cut ſhort; to hinder from proceeding by 
ſudden interruption. Achilles cut him Sort, and thus reply'd. Dry- 
den. 25. To out ſhort ; to abridge. As his amanuenſis was cut four f 
of his week's ſalary. 26. To cut up; to divide an animal into con- 
venient pieces. Here »p ſeems redundant or emphatical ; a phraſe 

common among butchers. The boar's intemperance, and the note 
upon him on the cutting him ip, may be moralized into a ſenſual 
man. L'Eftrange. 27. To cut up; to root up. Who cut up mallows 
by the buſhes, and juniper roots for their meat. Job. cot 
To Cur, verb neut. ' 1. To make way by dividing continuity of 

obſtruction. When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is rub'd 
with hard ſubſtances.. Arbuthnot. 2. To perform the operations of 
cutting for the-ſtbne. He ſaved thouſands by his manner of cutting 
for the ſtone. Pope. 3. Jo interfere ; as, a horſe that cult. 

Cur, part. adj. prepared for uſez a metaphor taken from hewn 
timber. N =; 
| Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 

Evermore thy tongue ſupply. Swift. 
Cur and LONG-TAIL ; a proverbial phraſe for men of all kinds, 
altogether, univerſally. 
: At quintin he, | 
In honour of this bridaltee, _ 
Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 
Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben Johnſon: | 

CuT-THrROAT [from cut and throat] a murderer, a villain, an aſ- 
ſaſſin. Theſe robbers, cut-throats, baſe people, waſte your countries, 
ſpoil your cities, and murder your people. Knolles. Unpaid cur- 
throat ſoldiers are abroad. Dryden. 

CUT-THROAT, adj. ctuel, barbarous. Cut throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew. 5 1 0 

A CuT-THROAT Place, a place where travellers are exacted upon 
at inns, taverns, &c. | | 

Cur Water, that ſharpneſs of a ſhip that is under the beak-head ; 
- called, becauſe it cuts and divides the water before it comes to the 

W. : 

Cur, /ub/*. 1. A gaſh or wound made by cutting. Sharp wea- 
pons cut into the bones many ways, which cuts are called fedes, and 
are reckon'd among the fractures. Wiſeman. 2. The action of an 
edged tool, as an axe, knife, ſword, &c. z. The ſeparation of 
continuity made by an edged-tool, as contradiſtinguiſhed from that 
made by a pointed one. 4. A channel made by art. This great cur 
or ditch Sefoftris and long after him Ptolemeus Philadelphus, pur- 
pou to have made a great deal wider. Kno/lrs. 5. A part cut off 
rom the reſt, Suppoſe a board ten feet long and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned ſo many feet. Mortimer. 6. A ſmall particle, a ſhred. 
A number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings. Hooker, 7. A lot cut off a ſtick. 
Zelmane and Mopſa may draw cuts, and the Gorveſt cut fpeak firſt. 
Sidney. A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his tenets. - Locke. 
8. A near paſſage, There is a ſhorter cut, an eaſier paſſage. Decay of 
Piety. A ſhort cut thro' his own ground, ſaved me half a mile's 
riding. Swift. 9. A picture cut or carved upon wood or cop- 
per; and alſo a print from it. The prints or cuts of martyrs. Brown. 


Some old cuts of Terence. Addiſon. 10. The ſtamp on which a 


picture is carved. 11. The act or practice of dividing a 2 of 
cards. The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut. Szwift, 12. Faſhion, 
Their cloaths are after ſuch a Pagan 
cut, Shakeſpeare. Cut of the beard. Hudibras, The ſlieve of the 
true Roman cut. Addiſon. 13. It ſeems anciently to have fignified a 
fool or cully. Send her money knight, if thou haſt her not in the 
end, call me cut. Shakeſpeare. "OY | 
To Cor the Read, or To Cur the Yolte [in horſemanſhip] is to 
change the hand, when a horſe works upon volts of one tread; ſo 
that dividing the volt in two, he turns and parts upon a right-line, tu 
recommence another volt. | T | 
0 
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o- Cura Feather [a ſea term} is when a well-bowed ſhip ſo 
twiftly preſſes the water, that it foams before her, and in a dark 


night ſparkles like fire. 
To Cur the Sail [a ſea term] is to unfurl 
down. | 3 

Cura xREOUs [cutaneus, of cutis, Lat.] belonging to the ſkin. Cu- 
taneous parts of the body. Foyer. Cutaneous eruptions. Arbuthut. 

Curk, /ub/. unfermented wine. Wy a 

Curt, adj. [for acute, acutus, Lat.] ſharp, quick-witted.  _ 

CuTn, fignifies knowledge or ſkill, So Cutbauin is a knowin 
conqueror, Cutbred a knowing counſellor, Cuthbert famous for ſci . 
Much of the ſame nature are Sophocles and Sophianus. Gz&/on's 
Camden. | 

Cu riclE [cuticula, Lat.] the outward thin ſcin that covers the 
whole body; the ſcarf fkin, which is full of innumerable pores for 
the paſſage of vapours, ſweat, &c. | 

CuTr'cuLaR [of cutis, Lat.] belonging to the ſkin. TY 

Cv'r1s [in anatomy] the inner ſkin, which lies under the cuticle 
or ſcarf ſkin, is thickith, alſo full of pores. It conſiſts of ſeveral fi- 
laments of the veins, arteries, nerves, and fibres, interwoven one 
with another, and full of glandules, lymphaducts, &c. ; 

Cu'TLacs ; ſee CourTL.ass. [coutelas, Fr. This word is ſome- 
times written catlace, ſometimes cutleax ; in Shakeſpeare, curtleaxe, 
and in Pope, cutlaſb] a broad cutting ſword. A weapon much in 
uſe among ſeamen. 

Cu'tLEr [coutelier, Fr.) a 1 
ſwords, and various other hard wares. 
bought of a common cutler. Clarendon. 
 Cv'rLEns were firſt incorporated anne 1413, by Henry VI. con- 
firm'd by ſeveral of our kings ſince, and by king James I. Their 
arms are gu/es, fix daggers in three ſaltire croſſes argent, handled and 
| hilted or, pointing towards the chief. The ſupporters two elephants 


a maker and ſeller of knives, ſeiſſars, 
An ordinary knife which he 


argent, the creſt a third, with a caſtle on his back or, Their hall is 


on the ſouth-ſide of Cloke-lane. 8 pid, 
Cv'rrers [cteletres, Fr. ſmall ribs) ſhort ribs of a neck of veal or 
mutton, particularly ſteaks of veal are ſo called. KA 
' CUT-pURsE, a fort of rogue, who, to fave the trouble or hazard of 
picking a pocket, cuts it away. A common practice when men wore 
their purſes hanging at their girdles, as was once the cuſtom; a thief, 
a robber. To have an open ear, a 
neceſſary for a cut-purſe. Shakeſpeare. WIL. 
A CuT-PuRsE is-a (ure trade, for it brings Him ready money. 
And generally the gallows in tim 
Curr of T allies (io the exchequer] an officer that provides 
wood for the tallies, and having cut notches upon them for the ſum 
payable, cafts.them into the court to be written upon. | 
* CurtrTex. 1. An inſtrument that cuts a thing. 2. 
that cuts the water. 3. The teeth that cut the meat. 
before to cut off a morſcl from any ſolid food. Ray. 
. Cu"TTiING the Neck, a cuſtom among reapers, in cutting the laſt 
handful of ſtanding: corn, which when they 1 they give a 
hout, and go to a merry- Making, it being the finiſhing of ſuch a far- 
mer's harveſt. . 8 ä 
Currie [with painters] is the lay ing one ſtrong lively colour on 
another, without any ſhade or ſof ening. : 

CuTTixc [with horſemen] is when the feet of a horſe interfere ; 
2 when he beats off the ſkin of the paſtern joint of one foot with ano- 
ns | 

 CurTixes, . [from cut; with gardeners] branches or ſprigs of 
trees and plants, cut off; a chop or piece cut off. The. cuttings of 
vines. Bacen. | 25 N 

CuTTLE Ti, 1. A ſea fiſh, which throwing out a black juice like 
ink, lies lid in the water in that obſcurity, and fo eſcapes the fiſher ; or 
when purſued by any filh of prey. The blood of the cuttle black as 
wk. Bacon. 2. (From the fiſh) a foul-mouth'd fellow, a fellow who 
blackens the character of others. Hanmer. I'll thruſt my knife into 
your mouldy chaps. if you play the ſaucy cutile with me. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Currs, a ſort of flat-bottomed boats, formerly uſed for the tranſ- 
portation of horſes. _ 25 

Cu vr“ E, Fr. [in fortification] a trench ſunk in the middle df a 
great dry ditch. | | | 

Cu'rNace, the making up of tin in order to the carriage of it. 

Cuz, a name or title among printers, given to one who ſubmits to 
the performance of ſome jocular ceremonies; after which, and a drink. 
ing-bout, he is intitled to ſome peculiar privileges in the chapel or 
printing. houſe, A low cant word. 4 

Cra uus, Lat. [zvap@-, Gr.] the bean, a fort of pulſe. 
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Lat. {xyar:&-, Gr. J. a kind of jaſper-ſtone of an azure 


A nimble boat 
The cutters are 


Dies YANUS 
clout, ©, | 
Cyayvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a flower called blue- bottle. 
. CraTar'scus, Lat. [of xv«96-, Gr, a cup] an inſtrument to pour 
any thing into a wound. 
. CreLaimen [Fr. zuvnapnr?,, Gr.] ſow-bread, a plant. 
_ Cy'cis [Fr. cyclus, Lat. of zxuxaS-, Gr. i. e. a circle or round] 
1. A circle. 2. A round of time; a name aſtronomers give to a cer- 
tain revolution af certain numbers, which go on ſucceſſively without 
interruption, from the ſirſt to the laſt, and then return again to the 
frſt. 3. We ſtile a lefler ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the 
name of period; and you may not improperly call the beginnin 
of a large period the epocha thereof. 4. A method or account o 
a method continued till the ſame courſe begin again. We endea- 
voured to preſent our gardeners with a compleat * e. what is requi- 
ite to be done throughout every month. EU. 5. Imaginary orbs, 
a circle in the heavens, IR | 
| How gird the ſphere | 
Wich centric and eccentric, ſeribl'd o'er, 
Sele and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 
_ The Solar Cxerk [in aſtronomy] the cycle of the ſun, is a revolu- 
tion of 28 years, for finding out the dow;inical or Sunday letters; 
which when expired, they all return in the ſame order as before. 
Lunar CYCLE . e, cycle of the moon] called alſo the golden 
number, is a period or revolution of 1 years, invented to make the 


the new 


g 11 year agree with the ſolar; after the expiration of which, all the 
lunations return to the former place in the calendar; that is, | 


\ 


it, and let it fall 


quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 


piece of ordnance, which remains empty, 
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movns happen in the ſame months, and on 


month. FLEE: * lame Uajs f th 
CyctE of Indi#ion [in chronology] a revolution 
or 15 years, after which thoſe who uſed it, began 1＋ ly Cru 
peror Conſtantine the Great eſtabliſhed this cycle inſtead of, e Cra 
piads, A. C. 1312. | | * Un Cv. 
FCxcrliscus, Lat. [of xvxMox®-, from xune,, Gr, à ci he %% i. 
tle cirele or round ball. 5 * de) at, * By, 
CycL1scus [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument made A YM 
moon, for — 4 e n, Sc. _ N by aun 
Ox“ eroid [from x., a circle, and «+, Gr. form , ; _ 
try] is a curve as BC, D deſcribed by the point a in the 5 ee a 
a circle, while the circle rolls along a right line; a; BD Peg © attended 
point B where the curve begins, to the point D where it en 1 | e pate 
alſo called a trochloid. See Plate VII. Fig. 4. roc. 
CrycLorDaL, adi. [of cycloid} relating to a cycloid. 3 4 77 
CYCLoIDAL Space leid geometricians] is the ſpace containg NY A 0 as 
tween the curve or crooked line, and the ſubtenſe of the f ure 0 * 11 
CycLO'METRY E ru, and jeIpoy, Gr. meaſure] the ar q . 3 
ſuring cycles or circles. . | * BY an] ma 
Cycio'egan [of cyc/ops] pertaining to the cyclops, | do 
CCL OTA“ DIA [cr , of xuvx>©- ar:d Tau, Gr, dich | 7 91 
inſtitution} the circle or compaſs of arts and ſciences. f 5 i 
CycLoPpao'rla Sanguinis [of xuxax®-, a circle, and 2 BE 0. 
carry; with phyſicians] the circulation of the blood, I, MS Cy. 
CVT rio [of xvxaw, to ſurround, and , Gr. the 90 WE Cc 
white of the eye. | nn a cre 
Cy'cLoes [xvxxw, Gr. g. 4. having a round eye] the fit ia = Cyrtc 
tants of Sicily, men of a gigantic ſize, as appeared by bones bd Books whic 
ſeveral tombs ; they were very ſavage, and frequented Chiefy ty ES, g dogs a 
d of Mount Ætna, whence the ports took occalabn. WE Cynic, 
preſent them as Vulcan's workmen, whom he employed t we Er, eyniqu 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. roſe, br 
Cr'cuvs, Lat. [zuxa®-, Gr.] 1. A circle or round, 2. As / phr: 
of the ſun, moon, Ho. SE Cynic, 
Crcrvs Paſchalis, Lat. a cycle to find out the fellival of Eater. er'vic, 
Cypo'nia Mala, Lat. quinces. EEurlihneſ; 


Cypo'nium, Lat. quiddany, conſerve or marmalade ofquinces 

Cy'cxneT [of gu, Lat.] a ae ſwan, Cygrets from prey unn 
white. Bacon. Young cygnets are good meat, if faited with oats; by 
fed with weeds they taite fiſhy. Mortimer. 

CY*envus, Lat. a (wan. The poets tell us that Jupiter loved Ne 
meſis under that form (for ſhe turned herſelf into all forms that ſe 
might preſerve her virginity) and laſt of all into tie form of a ſyn 
Whereupon Jupiter took upon him the form of this bird, and few 
Rhamnus in Attica, and there trod Nemeſis. She laid in egg, fron 
whence Helena was produced, as the poets relate. Moreover ſupite 
becauſe he did not put off the form of the ſwan, but flew back to hes 
ven, made the form of a ſwan among the ſtars, that he had aſlund 
when he flew. | 

CyY'LinDeR [cylindre, Fr. cylindro, It. cylindrus, Lat. xu, d 
x,: Gr. to roll] a rolling- ſtone, or roller. 

CY ILIxprx [with geometricians] a ſolid body formed by thert 
volution or turning of a rectangled parallelogram about one of it ki 
ſo that it is extended in length equally round, and its extremivesa 
ends are equal circles. Your cylinder will make you ready for uid 
turrets and round buildings. Peacham. 


- CyLlinpes [with ſurgeons, &c.] a roll or plaiſter. 


Charged CYLINDER 
nance, which receives | 
CYLixbeR Concave, is all the hollow length of a piece of ordnance 
CyLiper Vacant [in gunnery] is that part of the hollov a4 
when the gun is chad; 
and the tut 


$0 gunnery] is the chamber of a piece c al 
e charge of the powder and ſhot. 


or that part of it which is between the middle or mouth, 
nions. : 

CYL1I'NDRIC, or CYLINDRICAL {| cylingricus, Lat.] 
to, or in form of a cylinder, having the properties 0r 3 
cylinder. The cylindric ſtriæ are contiguous. Weadwari: 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cylindrical cd. 


buthnot. 1 iſh 
Cyii/NprIcalvxess [of cylindrical] the ſtate or quality 0 


a cy lindrical form. | line be 
CYLINV DOI D [of zuMv3porityg, Gr.] a ſolid body e 
figure of a cylinder, having the baſes elliptical, parallel, 2 by , 
CrLIxbRKo-MRTRIC Scale, an inſtrument for meaſuring 10) 


cal dimenſions. | 
Lat. [with phyſicians) a plaiſter made olim u 


CYLINDRUS, a 
ſome phyſicians call magdaleon. fe Ge aun 
a leg put 


pertain 
ature 0 e 
Claud 


CyLLuM, Lat. [of zv\acw; to make lame, 
of the leg. | 
CY'LLoss, or CY'LLUM [with ſurgeons] the ſtate of 
of joint; alſo one lame and crooked. 
Cy'ma, Lat. [xvuz, Gr.] a ſurge or wave. 
Cru, Lat. [wich botaniſts] the top of a plant. 
Crma't, /«bf. [properly Aimar] a ſlight covering, 
body ſhaded with a flight cymar. Dryden. 
CYMa'TIUM [xvpaho, Gr.] a little wave. member 
_ Cynaa'rrion, or CInATriun © [with architects cone at tf 
moulding of the cornice, whoſe profile is waved, 7: 4. © which 
top, and convex at the bottom. There are two ſorts, _ 
is hollow below as the other is hollow above. In 2 w_ af 
or Ky recs of the corona, the coping, the modillions, Fo 
ſhew by their graceful projections. Specbator. , «v1 
Hen Crna 7 7 "chireGiurs] is a cavetto ot à carey 
a ſemicircle, having its projecture ſubduple its he! bt. having is fre 
. Leſbian F bly is a concave, CONVex membel, | 
jecture ſubduple its height. | 
Tuſcan Ds oaks of an ovolo or Nabe. un, 1h 
Cy'mBaL {cymbale, Ft. cembalo, It. cimbalo, 85 a muſical l. 
cymbael, Du. zimbel, Ger. cimbal, Sax. xv{fan" 1d made of bo 
ſtrument uſed among the ancients. It was round - 
like our kettle-drums; but ſmaller and of a different | 
Taabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make che ſun dance. Shakeprare: 
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and drums ſhall fright her from the throne; 


1. dt cymbals, and the lab'ring moon. Dryden. 
CALA NIA, Lat. the herb penny- royal. 


87 IST | xvppo NN» of xv}Cano, Gr.] a 
: . cymba, Lat. a boat] the 
x 1 the third 3 T each foot, in that part o 
= ... ceeds the leg. Lat. ; 
. bee Wecker. Gr.] the herb cummin. | 
= r'Gan Language, the Welch or old Britiſh tongue. : 
FY 8 f a dog, and an, Gr. pain] a ſqui- 
_ Cyn,ncHE [RN, Of xn à dog, © 
WE... or quinſey, an inflammation of the inner muſcles of the throat, 
. lad Shs difficulty of breathing, ſo called, ſays Bruno, becauſe 
BY e patient thruſts out his tongue like a panting dog. But adds, that 
WS procraTEs uſed the word in à laxer ſenſe, i. e. for an inflamma- 
WE... tumour, whether on the ou/fide of the neck, or within the ton- 
boss to affect the breathing. Calen in Defin. Med, 
$] Ern ATHEMTS, Lat. [xv»@-, of abe, a dog, and avJog, Gr. a 
oer] mayweed or ſtinking-chamomile. | 
3 75 crx ANTHRO'PI A [xvrar9 WTI, of xb, a dog, and ar N Gr. a 
in] madneſs, or a Kind 0 frenzy, cauſed by the venomous bite of a 
ad dog, wolf, &c. ſo that the patient ſhuns the light, and every 
ES g that is bright, is very fearful of water, and trembles at the re- 
1 or hight of it. py 
1 e abt. the ſame with cunanthropia, which ſee. 
WS Cyxa'ra, Lat. [xuraps, Gr.] the artichoke, a lant. 
; Xe CyncuRa'MUS, Lat. [xvyxpapor, Gr.] a bir ſomething larger 
nn a creſted lark, and accounted a great delicacy in Italy. a — 
Ccrurcr'rics [xomyrrixa, of xvay, a dog, and ape, Gr. to lead] 
Wooks which treat of hunting; alſo the art of hunting, the art of train 
Ws dogs and hunting with them. | 
eric, or CY'NICAL, adj, [wc of e, gen. of xvur, Gr. a 
WD; nique, Fr. cynicus, Lat.] having the qualities of a dog, dogged, 
roſe, brutal, ſnarling, ſatyrical. Some new-fangled wit, It 1s his 
WS: ic2/ phraſe, will ſome time or other find out his art. W7/&ins. 
BS Cy'nicalness [from cynical] moroſeneſs. | : 
WE Cr'ic, /. [of xwxs,Gr. dogs, fo called on account of their 
limneſs] a philoſopher of the ſnarling fort, a follower of Diogenes, 
ade man. Cynics were a ſect of philoſophers that contemned all 
Ings, eſpecially grandeur and riches, and all arts and ſciences, ex- 
t ethics or morality. The chief principle of this ſect, in common 
Wh the ſtoics, was, that we ſhould follow nature: But they differed 
n the ſtoics in their explanation of that maxim; the cynics being 
Wopinion, that a man followed nature that gratified his natural pe- 
Sg, while the ſtoics underſtood R1GnT REASON by the word nature. 
en. If Plutarch does not give us a more favourable idea of theſe 
oſophers from the interview he relates between Alexander and 
genes? The king found that philoſopher, who was then at Corinth, 
n on the ground, and having aſked him if he wanted any thing, 
Weived this anſwer in the affirmative ; © yes, ſays he, I would have 
ſtand from between Mx and the sun.” That young monarch's 
adants e at the coarſeneſs of the reply; but the hero himſelf 
teſted, that if he were not ALEXANDER, he could wiſh to be 
osrvrs.“ 4 | 
E How vilely doth this cynic rhime. . Shakeſpeare. | | 
Cr xicus srasuus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the do cramp; a 
aoulſion of the muſcles of the mouth, which draws the face ſo awry, 
it reſembles the grinning of a dog. 
-Yxn0B0'TANE, Lat. [of xo and Bora, Gr.] the herb ſtinking 
weed, 9. 4. dog s.herb.: and this etymology will ſerve for the 
wing compounds. | 
CYNOCE'PHALE, Lat. [of ee and z«Pann, Gr. the head] an herb 
ing a flower reſembling a dog's head. a | 
CyxOCEPHALIS, or CYNOCE'PHALUS [xvroxePanrd®., Gr.] a kind of 
with an head like ai dog; the dog-headed baboon or monkey. Lat. 
A Cynocr”PHALvus [heroglyphically] was by the ancient Egyp- 
5 uſed to repreſent the moon, and ſignified (as ſome /uppo/e) the 
erent motions of that planet by the different poſtures of that animal. 
DynocCRA'MBE, the herb dog's mercury. Lat. of Gr. 
YNODE'CTos. [xvo@nxTos, Gr.] a perſon bit by a mad dog. Dioſcor. 
LYNODE'NTEsS, Lat. [of xuwy, a dog, and ode, Gr. a tooth] dogs 


f it which imme- 


% 


YWoDEs Orexzs [with phyſicians] a dog-like 
ger, attended with a vomiting or a looſeneſs. | 
* gy „Lat. the band or ligament which ties the prepuce 
e glans. ; | | 
YNoGLo's8Us, Lat, [xuwoyAwagon, Gr.] the herb hound's-tongue. 
YNOMO'RION, Lat. [xvropopicr, Gr.] choke-weed. | 
YNORE XIA, Lat. [ ævropt , xD., of xb, a dog, and opt Sig, Gr. 
tite] a greedy unſatiable appetite like a dog. 
e Lat. [xvv028200;, Gr.] the wild roſe, or ſweet- 
roſe. | | 
T\0'sBAT0s, Lat. [xo R, Gr.] eglantine or ſweet-briar ; 
the caper-buſh, Scapula calls it Ruß us Caninvs. 
Tu sun [xuregepe, Of xu, a dog, and wa, Gr. the tail] a con- 
tion of ſeven ſtars near the narth pole, alſo called urſa minor, i. e. 
ſer bear, or the polar ſtar in the tail of it, by which ſailors 


appetite or extreme 


1 


rg unk, ſab. the fame with cynoſura. 
Towers and battlements it les eke. 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
Hr 2 155 of nei e «wo . f 
cron, Fr.] a graft, ſprig or ſucker of a tree, ſpringi 
Il one, See G 93 N = 
EAA. SE, Lat. [xvrapoons, Gr.] certain fiery meteors or va- 
mare Be HR night. Gr.) the largeſt kind of 
TAS, Lat. | xvraporiac; Ir. ] the arge ind of ſpu . 
"Ire ssus, Lat. "0166 oy Gr.] the eypreſs- tree. r ; 
OY Lat. XUT pos, Gr.] ingal. | ye 
ng ha S (0) which being ſet before a figure, ſigniſies 
in decimals, where it augments, being, put before in 
2 1 as when put after integers) but after a figure it in- 
dens, and ſo on ad infinitum. See CIPHER. ' | 
Tobe. To ftand kor a Cyrn ER. 
Þ g. or to be looked upon as of no value or eſteem. 


back. 


layer on a cymbal. 


ame as 0s nawvicu- 


from 210 as being uſed in mourning. 7ohrfc 
L © i 


about 13 miles north of Segeden, 


CZ 0 

Cypno'Ma {[zv@upa, D., Gr. crooked] a crookedneſs of the 
 Cyyno'ma, or Cypno's1s [of 2b, Gr. to incline or lean] a bend- 
ing backwards of the vertebra's, or turning joints of the back; the 

ſtate of being hunch'd-back'd, : 0 
....Cx'PHon8M, a ſort of torture or puniſhment uſed by the ancients, 
which ſome ſuppoſe to be the ſmearing the body over with honey, and 
expoſing the perſon bound to flies, waſps, &c. But the author of the 
notes on Heſychius ſays, underthe Ta xvÞwn, *© that it is derived from 
the word xvzlw, to bend or fioop, and ſignifies that kind of puniſhment in 
which the nec of the malefactor was (by means of a piece of wood) 
bent downward ;" agrecable to that remark of the learned author of the 
Appendix ad Theſaurum H. Steph. &c, Amro 71; xvPornrO to xvneh- 
ik 7. e. the cupellum or cup of the Greeks was ſo called from its bent 

orm. 

CY'pREss [ cupreſſus, Lat. xvT@TIOo0;, Gr. ] 1. A tree which the anci- 
ents accounting an emblem of death, uſed to adorn their ſepulchres with 
it; and uſed it at funerals and in mournful ceremonies. Its leaves are 
ſquamoſe and flat; the male flowers, which are likewiſe ſquamoſe, 
grow at remote diſtances from the fruit, winch is of a ſpherical forin, 
and is compoſed of many woody tubercles in which are hard angular 
ſeeds. The wood of the cypreſs-tree is always green, very heavy, of 
a good ſmell, and never rots or is worm- eaten | . 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, | 

And nodding cypre/s form'd a fragrant ſhade. Pope. 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it is the emblem of mourning. 

Poiſon be their drink, EE: 

Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs trees. Shakeſpeare. | 

| Cypress [ſo called from the iſlands of Cypreſs, from whence they 
were firſt brought] a ſort of ſtuff, partly ſilk, and partly hair, with 
which formerly hoods and other veſtments for women were made. 

Cy rRus [in geography] an iſland ſituated in the moſt eaſterly part 
of the Mediterranean * between 34 and 36 north latitude, and 
33? 369 eaſt longitude, : ; 

Cyrus [with botaniſts) a ſhrub or buſh much like privet, with 
the flowers of which the inhabitants of the iſle of Cyprus, ufed to 
make ſweet oil; alſo the drug called camphire. Lat. 

ExxrRus [I ſuppoſe from the place where it mY made, or cotruptly 

n] See CYPREss, A 
thin tranſparent black ſtuff. Ef 
| Lawn as white as driven ſnow, | h 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow. Shakeſpeare. | 

Cyrena'ici, Lat. [from Ariſtippus of Cyrene] Cyreniacs were 2 
ſect of philoſophers, who held that man was born for pleaſure, where- 
by they not only meant the privation of pain and a tranquility of mind, 
but an aſſemblage of all mental and ſenſual pleaſures, particularly the 
laſt, and that virtue was only ſo far laudable as it conduced thereto. 

CY'RICKSCEAT [old Saxon cuſtom] a tribute or duty ahciently paid 
to the church, 

CY'rTOMaA, or CyRTo's1s, Lat. [xuprupa Or #vgruo, from x6. 
Gr. crooked] A tumour of the hypochondria (fays Bruno) is called 
cyrtoma by HiypocRaTEs ; but either term anſwers to cyphoſes, which. 
ſignifies a gibboſiry, whether from a bad conformation of parts, or from 
external violence. Bruno. 

Cv'ssAkos, the gut called rectum, the lowermoſt of all; alſo the 

fundament. | | 

CrsrT, or Cy'sT1s [xv54G, Gr.] a veſicle or bag that contains ſome 
morbid matter. In taking it out the is broke. Wiſeman. The vo- 
mica is contain'd in acy/? or bag. Arbuthnot. | 

- CrsTepa'TiC Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the cæliac ar- 
tery, which paſſes through the liver and gall-bladder, fo called of #us:;, 
Gr. a bladder, 'a bag. | 

CrsTEeea'TiCcus Dufus [with anatomiſts} is that duct which is im- 

planted in the hepatic duct, and the gall-bladder. 
_ Cr'srTica [Lat. with phyſicians] medicines good for diſeaſes in 
the bladder. See CrysTic. 
 Cy'sTicmz Gemelli [Lat. with anatomiſts] are two very ſmall 
branches of the cæliac artery, thro' the gall-bladder. 

Cr'sTiC, adj. of or belonging to a bag or cyſt. 5 

CY'sTiCaL, of or pertaining to the . or cyſtics, contained in a 
bag. The bile is of two ſorts; the cy/ic, or that contained in the gall- 
bladder, which is a fort of repoſitory for the gall ; or the hepatic, 7. e. 
what flows immediately from the liver. Arbuthnot. : 

Cr'sT1c Vein [with anatomiſts] a branch of the vena porta that 
goes up to the gall bladder. | | 

CrsTic [of xv54;, Gr.] belonging to a bladder, eſpecially that out 
of which the urine or gall comes. | 

Cx'srics [æurixa, of xv5is, Gr.] medicines againſt diſtempers of 
the bladder, 5 | | 

Cy'sT1s [xv5i5, Gr.] a bladder. See Cysr. | 

Cr'sT1s [with ſurgeons] a bay or ſkin which contains the matter 

of an impoſthume. 


Cysro'Tour [of xv5i5, a bladder, and repn, from ritus, Gr. to 


cut] the operation of cutting for the ſtone, alſo the art or practice of 


opening incyſted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any morbid 
matter 1s contained. : 
Cryzice'Nts [of the iſland Cyzico] magnificent banquetting houſes 
among the Greeks, always expoſed to the north, and commonly 
opening upon | ras | 
Czar 75 abbreviation of Cæſar; a Sclavonian word written more 
properly 7zar] the title of the emperor of Muſcovy and Ruſſia. 
Czar1'Na {from czar] The empreſs of Ruſſia. 
Czar1'Tzin, a town of the Ruſlan empire, in the kingdom of 
Aſtracan, on the river Wolga. | 
_ CzasLa'w, a town of Bohemia, about 35 miles ſouth-eaſt of Prague. 
Czeca'ssl, a town of the Ukrain, in Buſta, ſituated on the river 
Nieper, about go miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiof. | | 
Cze'rnic, a town of Carniola, in the circle of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many, about 25 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lauback. 
Cze'rN1GoF, the capital of the province of Czernigof, in Ruſſia, 
near the Frontiers of Poland. | 
CzRRSKO Ww, a town of Warſovia, in Poland, fituated on the river 
Viſtula, about zo miles ſouth of Warſaw. | : 
Czo'xncrODT, a town of Hungary, ſituated on the river Thieſle, 


40 - | D. 


DAG 


d Roman, D4 Italick, D d En liſh, D o Saxon, AS 
Greek, I Hebrew, are the fourth letters of their reſpective 
alphabets ; it is a conſonant nearly approaching in ſound 
to T, but formed by a ſtronger —_ of the tongue to 
the upper part of the mouth. 

D, is pronounced in all Engliſh words, being uniform and never 
mate. — 
D, in Latin numbers, fignifies 500, and a daſh over it, as D, 

oO. 5 | 

a D, is often in the titles of books, ſet after the name of an author, 
as D. T. Doctor Theologie, i. e. doctor of divinity; M. D. Medi- 
cinæ Doctor, doctor of phyſic. 1 : 

D. D. [in inſcriptions] frequently ſtands for Deo Dedicavit, i. e. 
he has dedicated to God; or for Dono Dedit, i. e. he preſented. 
Lat. N | 

D. D. is likewiſe ſet as an abbreviation for doctor of divinity. 

D. D. D. [in inſcriptions] ſtands often for Deo Donum dedit, i. e. 
he offered a preſent to God. Lat. | 

D. D. D. Q. [in inſcriptions] ſtand for Dat dicat dedicatgque, i. e. 
he gives, ſets apart, and dedicates. Lat. | 

5. D. Q. S. ſin inſcriptions] ſtands for Diis Deabuſque Sacrum, 
i. e. conſecrated to the gods and goddeſſes. Lat. | 

3 DNN {in inſcriptions] ſtands for D. mini NMeftri, i. e. of our 

ord. Lat. | 33 

F D A ſin muſic books] ſignifies from or at. | | 
D C [in muſic books] an abbreviation of Da os | ' 208 t 
the head or beginning. This is commonly met with at the end of 

rondeaus, or ſuch airs or tunes as end with the firſt part, and intimates 
that the ſong or air is to be begun again, and ended with the firſt 


art. | ; 1 | 
5 Das, a ſmall flat ſea-fiſh. Of flat-fiſh there are Jabs, plaice. Ca- 
Few. | | 
Das. 1. A ſlap on the face; box on the ear, a blow with ſome- 
thing moiſt or ſoft. 2. A dirty clout. 3. A ſmall lump of any thing. 
4. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon one. 5. A word of con- 
tempt for a woman. | | | 
Das [among ſchook- boys, and in low language] one expert at any 
play or game; an artiſt, one expert at ſomething. : 
To Das, verb a&#. [prob. of dauber, Fr.] 1. To cuff or bang. 
2. To ſlap or ſtrike gently, with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. A fore 
ſhould never be wiped by drawing tow or rag over it, but only by 
dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. ES 
Das chick, ſubſi. a chicken newly hatch'd, a chicken whoſe 
feathers are not yet grown. s TR 
A dab-chick dabbles thro! the copſe 
| On feet and wings, and flies, and wades and hops. Pope. 
Da'srT1s [Lat. with logicians] one of the moods 55 ſyllogiſm. 
To Da'BBLE, verb. af. prob. of dabbelen, Du. to ſplaſh] to 
ſmear, to beſprinkle. | | N 


Bright hair 
n Dated in, blood. Shakeſpeare. - 
T dabbled the wound with oil. Wiſeman. a4 
The ſouth riſing with dabb/ed wings. Swift. 
To DaBBLE, verb neut. 1. To ſtir about in water, or dirt. Neither 
will a ſpirit that dwells with ſtars dabble in this impurer mud. G- 
ville. She could neither ſwim nor dabble with her legs. LCE- 


firange. 


1 


He found the boys at play, 

And ſaw them dabbling in their clay. Swift. 

2. Fo do any thing in a ſlight or ſhallow manner, to meddle with 
things in which we have no ſkill, to tamper with, You have been 
dabbling here and there with the text, I = had more reverence for 


ie writer. Pope. | 
Da'sBLER [of dabble] 1. One that ſplaſhes or ſtirs water about. 
2. One {lightly furniſhed with the knowledge of an art; a ſuperficial 
'medler ; as, a dabbler in politics. Sao. | 
 "Da'xvuL, a port town in the province of Decan, on the weſtern. 
coaſt of the Hither India. | | FE CA IN 
Dapu'zg, a weapon, a ſort of mace borne before the Grand 
Signs = 8 e ORE: 
Da'ca, a city of, the province of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies, ſitu- 
ated on a branch of the river Ganges. well: „ 
Da cz. [of uncertain derivation: in moſt provinces called dare. 
Johnſen] a ſmall river fiſh, like a roach, but leſs. Ec 
f Let me live harmleſsly; and near the brinkx 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place, 
Where I may ſee my quill or cork down ſink, | 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. Mallon. 
bis ne, Of 2axpuoy, a tear, and «9&-, Gr. ſhape] 
a kind of weeping ulcer, „ „ : 
- Dacxyoror'ys. [Lat. of Jaxpuoy, and wow, Gr. to make] things 
which by their acrimony- excite tears, as onions, Ec. | 
Da'cTYLE [Fr. dattile, It, dafilo, Sp. dadiylu;, Lat. Saxton, Gr. 
a finger] a foot or meaſure in a Latin verſe, conliſting of one long 
2 and two ſhort following, like the joints of a finger ; as, /cri- 
ere. 8 
Dacryw'Lio [Lat. Jaxruo, Gr.] the herb ſcammony, | 
DacTY'Locy [of dax, a finger, and %., Gr, ſpeech] a 
diſcourſing by figns made with the fingers. 4's e 
DacTY'L10MANCY [of dase, a ring, and Harra, Gr. divina- 
2 they hold a ring ſuſpended by a fine. thread over a round table, 
on the edge of which was made divers marks with the 24 letters of 
the alphabet. The ring in its vibration ſtopping at certain letters, 


a 


Ed. Thirlb. Ka o Va- amadavorrur, Cc. i. e. and the} abb 3 


pers for which no natural cauſe can be aſſi ned; and are 


II. p. 14 and 11 compared. 


DA F 


they joining theſe together, compoſed the anſwer of what 4... 
for. But % operation was preceded by a preat Au bo Ky 
ceremonies. 

Dactyio'nomy [of Jaxrv\S-, a finger, and %., Gr |, 
art of numbering on the fingers. The rule is this; the If f 
is reckoned i, the index 2, and fo on to the right thumb Which * 
oth, and denoted by the cypher o. W 

Day, DA pA, or Da'opy [it is remarkable, that in a 
the world, the word for father, as firſt taught to children, © 
pounded of à and t, or the kindred letter 4, different 100 
2 = S _ gs va "SF Lat. IN atque tatas Jab t 

artial, Johnſon. Daada, It.] a name by which youn 
their al a W 

Never ſo bethumpt with words, | 
Since I call'd my brother's father dad. Shakeſpeare, 
Fine child, as like his dad as he could ſtare. Gay. 

Da'pnoc [g. dead oak] the heart or body of a tree that i; ty, 
roughly rotten. | | 

Da'vo (It. a dye; with architects] is uſed by ſome writer 651, 
die, which is the part in the middle of the pedeſtal of a coun, . 
tween its baſe and cornice, and is of a cubic form. | 

Da'pycni [of dag, an unctuous and reſinous wood, of which th 
ancients made torches, and *, Gr. to hold or have] torck-hexes: 
prieſts of Cybele, who ran about the temple with lighted torckes h 
their hands, which they delivered from hand to hand til it paſed 
thro' them all. This they did in memory of Cere's ſearching for her 
INE Proſerpine by the light of a torch which ſhe kindkdin Mount 

tna. 

De#'pari, or D=zpAa'LEan [dedaleus, Lat. of 02218, of hula. 
aw, Gr. to do artificially] 1. Various, variegated. 2. Cunning, uin, 
artificial, ingenious. Ths is not the true meaning, nor ſhuuld t 
imitated. Tohnſor. 

Nor hath the a hand of nature pour'd 
Her gifts of outward grace. J. Philips. 

- Damon 1.8150 Gr.] a ſpirit either good or bad; ſome heatha 
writers uſe it to ſignify God; but chriſtian writers generally ule it y 
ſignify the devil, or an evil ſpirit, As to the etymology of ts 
word, Heſychius is at a loſs whether to derive it from caccw (i 
ſhould have ſaid 9aioyai) to diſtribute, or from dass 7. e, cipet, 
knowing, or intelligent. The firſt ſeems the moſt natural dera 
tho' either agrees well enough with the office which the od 
aſcribed to theſe * Aiſembadied ſpirits (add, if you will, or to dt! 
higher claſs) I mean that of mediating between God and vs, Cr. ad 
their being di/þen/ers of good things to mankind. And, by the vi, 
on much the /ame foot was the inwocation of ſaints introduced by ti 
conſubftantialiſts of the fourth century, as both Mede ad Sr lar 
Newton have fully proved. s cl 

* N. B. 1 ſaid embodied ſpirits, from the &rown acceptaton ofthe 
word [9:puwr, and 94cm] in Greek writers, and in particu fonth 
moſt remarkable paſſage which the learned author of the 4 | 
Theſaur, H. Steph. &c. produces from Juſtin Martyr, Igel 1. f., 


ſeized and violently agitated by the souls of the d wn 
foot the jol 


men ſtyle Demon: ſeixed and mad. — And on the ſame 

cious Mr. Mede was inclined to tranſlate that text, 1 Jin © 2 
as follows ; — “ Shall depart from the faith, giving head f 7 . 
ſpiriti, and dofrines [not of devils] but of oO 0 1 
relating to [the invocation of] departed souls, or ſpiris. ga 
like manner, Neve]. c. ix. v. 20. The reader will find the oY 
on this head from both Mede and Newton under the works BUN 
un and CAaTAPHRYGIANS, compared. See Druou, and i 


„ ae pd 
A Dx uoxiac [dameniacus, Lat. of Jdaiymar® Gr.) 
ſeſſed with a devil, furious, mad. loch diem 


Dmxmoxes [according to ſome phyſical writers] ate I 
proceed from the influence and poſſeſſion of the devil. 
 D#'mox15M, the belief or worſhip of a dæmon. 
NIST. Df 7 who cn 
DUMONT. 1. A worſhipper of the devil. 2. One der, be, 
the true God into ſuch, by overthrowing his ra chr% in ien 
fect demoni/ts, lays lord Shafteſbury, undoubtedly there ar 2 15 1 
becauſe we know whole nations who worltup a devil or nl 0 
they ſacrifice and offer prayers, in reality on no * p ſome e 
becauſe they fear him. And we know very well, _ Gao, Bl 
gions, there are thoſe who expreſsly give no other 7 . bat ah 
of a being arbitrary, violent not abſolutely g afteriſich 
ble of acting according to mere will or fancy. Char 1 
5 bad 
Da“ Tropf, Da'FFobiLLY, or Deren be [#, rol 
asfodillo, It. aſphodelus, Lat. of which Skinner ſuppo J 0-05 
of aoÞo&X0-, Gr.] a lily flower commonly —_ which con 
conſiſting of one leaf, | bell-ſhaped. The emp" ©. chlug! 
monly riſes out of a membraneous vagina, we. 1 
roundiſh: fruit, Shew me the green ground W. 
9 <t a i 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty ng M 
And daffadilles fill their cups with tear?, lun. 
| 10 * the laureate hrs where Lycid lies. * 
Tue ſhort narciſſus and fair 4% dil. Dry 
To Darr, verb act. [contrated from do aft with contem 
to throw off. 7ohn/on.] to, toſs aſide, to put away 


See Dub: 
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imble· footed mad-cap prinee of Wales, 
= ee ge pa that daft the world aſide, 


And bid it paſs. Shakeſpeare. 


fs. 3. A piſtol, 
el Ecedy, and doing miſchief ſuddenly. Johnen. 4. 3 
6 1 bie wer] a8. [from dagg/r] to bemire, to let fall in the wa- 
*, be 6 > ofa Sax. ] the wool ſo cut off. 
3 Das Locks [ &» » f th fl P 
bw 14 9 py Ne deity ſo called, whom 
5 GAN eb. ead-co 9 ; 
B4 8 to be ſon of Uranus and brother _— R 
s called alſo Siton and Atlas ; and was the inventor of the plough, 
ad of ſowing bread-corn. Zack/on's Chronolog. Antig. vol. III. p- 22. 
_ bacov. Faſebios owns that the Phæniciam and Egyptians were the 
a who deified mortal men. Prep. Evang. lib. I. c. 6. p. 17. And 
lac Newton adds, that, on their coming into Greece, they taught 
oſe nations to do the like. Chrono/. p. 225. | 
bee [dagur, Fr. daga, It. and Sp. of dager, or dage, Teut. 
egen, Ger. a ſword] 1. A weapon or ſhort ſword, a poignard. 
$4 This ſword a dagger had, his page, | 
WE. Thatwas but little for his age.  Hudibras. Ok 
WS. [In fencing ſchools) a blunt blade of iron with a baſket hilt, uſed 
yr defence. . 
77 be at Daccrrs drawing [of dagger and draw] the act of 
wing daggers, approach to open violence, to be at the very point 
; relling. | | | 
They aways are at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 
EE Daccer Fiſb, a ſort of ſea-fiſh. ah | 
ED.ccer [with printers] a mark of reference in the form of a dag- 
1 ers, verb a#. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Er. Lye, derived from the Dan. according to Skinner, from dag, 
aakled; or deagan, Sax. to dip] to daub the ſkirts of one's clothes 
With dirt, to dip careleſsly in water or mud, to bemire, to be- 
Wrinkle. | 
o DaccLe, verb neut. to be in the mire, to run thro' wet or 
Nor like a puppy 4agg/d thro' the town, 
Io fetch and carry ſing- ſong up and down. Pope. 
ESD a'ccLE-TaiL, a flatternly, fluttiſh woman. : 
ESSDA'coLED-Tail, adj. [of daggle and tail. It ſeems for daggle- 
4] bemired, dipped in water or mud. Choak'd at the fight of fo 
Wy J2gg/ed-:ail parſons. Swif?. | | | 
ac-swalx, a rough courſe mantle. a 
ao, or DYcerworT, the capital of an iſland of the ſame 
ee, in the Baltic, near the coaſt of Livonia, ſubject to Ruſſia. 
eo [1:7 of 37, Heb. a fiſh] an idol of the Philiſtines, that 
Wards was of a human ſhape, but downwards reſembled that of a 
having ſcales, and a finny tail turned upwards. Some imagined 
WP have been-the image of Neptune or a Triton. Query, If this is 
ue ſame with the Dagan abovementioned? my | 
Nous [of dais, a cloth, wherewith the tables of kings were an- 
ty covered] the chief or upper table in a monaſtery. 
WDa:ct'sran, a country of Afia, bounded by Circaſſia on the north, 
e Caſpian Sea on the eaſt, by Chirvein, a province of Perſia, on 
WF fouth, and by Georgia on the weſt. Its chief towns are Tarku 
| Derbent, both ſituated on the Caſpian Sea. 
Hou, a kingdom of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea. 
IDA [of 9aidake, Gr.] certain ſtatues made as follows: the 
tans, Qc. having aſſembled in a grove, expoſed pieces of ſodden 
to the open air, and carefully obſerving whither the crows that 
ed upon them ditected their flight, hewed down all thoſe trees, 
formed them into ſtatues. | 
PaiDALa, a feſtival of the Grecians, wherein a ſtatue, adorned in 
dan's apparel, was accompanied by a woman in the habit of a 
le. maid, followed by a long train of Beotians, to the top of Mount 
theron, upon which was a wooden altar erected, furniſhed with a 
kt ſtore of combuſtible matter; they offered on it a bull to Jupiter, 
an heifer to Juno, with wine and incenſe, and all the Daidala's 
thrown into it and conſumed together. | 5 
Is * of this cuſtom was this; Jupiter and Juno having had 
parre), ſhe departed from him into Euboea, whence Jupiter, by all 
arts and perſuaſions, not being able to engage her to return to him, 
ireſſed up a ſtatue in woman's apparel, and placing it in a chariot, 
le it out that it was Platea, to whom he was contracted in order to 
mage, Juno hearing this, poſted in all haſte to meet the chariot, 
being well pleaſed with the contrivance, became reconciled to her 
band. Poetical and fabulous. 
Dail [wick ſailors] a trough in which the water runs from the 
. over the decks. : BO 
ILY, ag. (vxxlic, Sax. dagetyck; Du. tacklich, Ger.] happen- 
— day, or very frequently; done every day. Daily thanks. 
*Peare, i ö 
Ceaſe, man, of woman born, to hope relief 
2 — _ connec grief. Prior, | 
tr, adv; every day, da day, very often. A man wi 
mk Do — er So roger Dryden. wh 
„ or: 10 Dercn' [daigner, Fr. degnare, It. digndr. Sp. 
der Lat. to vouchſaſe, to a ett 8 De1cn. 4p 
wg 1. Finely, nicely, curiouſly, delicately. This ſame 
0 n ſhew, the maſks, mummeries and triumphs of the world 
deny = and daintihy as candle-li ht. Bacon, 2. Deliciouſly, 
land fare 4 On ob exrth'fo digt. watered. Howe/, To ſleep 
darts Te, e * . | 
— pr, 
Daintiney THIS Len der FOY | 
rr . eaſe. Ben Fohnfon. 
| foot, an? ee The Duke exceeded in the daintingſi of his leg 
in extn f earl in the fine hape of his hands. Motton. 3. Nice- 
0 Gkout'a queamiſhneſs. Of fand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius 
| Without any-daintineſs. Worton: 


| : | F , Br.] 1. A dagger. 2. Dew upon ; 
J : — hs 2 1 from ſerving the purpoles or 2 dagger, mes 
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Dar'xry, aH. [of dain, O. Fr. but Caſaubon derives It of dag, 
Gr. feaſt} 1. Delicacy, nicety, ſomething nice and of exquiſite taſte. 
Be not deſirous of his daintien: for they are deceitful meat. Proverbs; 
2. A word of fondneſs formerly uſed. Why that's my dainty : I ſhall 
miſs thee. Shakeſpeare. 

DainTy, adj. [derived by Skinner from dain, an old French word 
for delicate; which yet I cannot find in dictionaries. Johnſon] 1. Plea- 
ſing to the palate, delicious. Dainty plums. Bacon. 2. Of acute ſen- 
ſibility, delicate, nice, ſqueamiſh, luxurious, tender. They were a 
fine and dainty 1 4 frugal and yet elegant, tho' not military. Ba- 
con. This is the ſloweſt yet the daintieſt ſenſe. Davies, 3. Serupu- 
lous, ceremonious. 

Let us not be dainty of leave- taking, 
But ſhift away. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Elegant, tenderly languiſhing, or effeminately beautiful. 
Baſons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakeſpeare, 
Thoſe dainty limbs which nature lent 
For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy. Milton. 
5. Nice, affectedly fine. | | 

In ſcorn your dainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 
To plead bad cauſes down to worſe. Prior. | 

Dai'x v [dayeria, of day, or bzx, Sax. which at firſt ſignified the 
daily yield of milch-cows, or profit made of them, as others of dar- 
riere, Fr. behind, g. d. a houſe backwards; from dey, an old word for 
milk. Lye] 1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of food 
from milk. Grounds were turned in England 7 Ab breeding to feeding 
or dairy, Mortimer. 2. A place where milk and milk meats are kept 
and manufactured. 
| No more worth | 

Than the courſe and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Johnſon, 
What ſtores my dairies and my folds contain. Dryden. 
3. Paſturage, ground where milk cattle are kept. Children in dairy 
countries wax tall. Bacon. | | 

Dax Y- MAID. l. [of dairy and maid] the woman ſervant who 
manages the milk. In love with one of Sir Roger's dairy-maids. Al- 
diſon. f 
ar [vzzepeaxe, Sax. day's eye. Chaucer] a ſpring flower, 
It hath a perennial root. The flowers are radiated. Daſſies pied an 
violets blue. Shakeſpeare, This will find thee picking of daifies, Ad- 
aiſon. 

Darz [dai:, Fr.] a canopy. ' 

Da'xiR, a number of ten hides, as a /aft is of 20. 

Da'ztr Hex, a fowl. | 

Dar, It: [in muſic books] for or by. 

Dark [bzle, Sax. dal, Dan. and Du. thal, Ger. daal, Su, dalei, 
Goth. ] a valley, a bottom between hills, a vale. 

A high over hills, and low adown the dales. Spenſer. 
This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt. Tzckel. | 

Da'LEBURGH, the capital of the province of Dalia, in Sweden; ſitua- 
ted on the weſt fide of Wener-lake, 5o miles north-eaſt of Gottenburgh. 

DarzcARLIA, a province of Sweden, abounding with iron and 
copper mines ; ſo called from a river of the ſame name which runs 
thro! it. 

Da'L 1a, a province of Sweden, bounded on the north by Dalecar- 
lia, on the eaſt by Wermerland and Wener-lake, on the ſouth by 
Gothland, and on the weſt by Norway. 5 

Da'L1 rATRI [in old law] certain bulks, or narrow flips of paſture- 
ground, left between the furrows in plouged lands. 

DaLKkEr'TH, a town of Scotland, in the county of Lothian, 4 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh. | | 

DAa'LLiance [from dally] 1. Interchange of careſſes, toying. 

Do not give da/liance too much the rein. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor youthful da/liance as beſeems 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league. Milton. 
2. Conjugal converſation. 
The ſapient king 
Hel 
3. Delay. 
Wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman; 
And J, to blame, have held him here too long— 
Good Lord, you uſe this dalliance to excuſe 
Your breach of promiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Da“LLIER [from dally] a trifler, a fondler. 
pleaſant words. Aſcham. ; 

Da'LLoy [of unknown etymology] a tuft or clump. 

Of barley the fineſt and greeneſt ye find, 
Leave ſtanding in da/lops till time ye do find. Taſer. 

To DAa'LLy, verb neut. ¶ dollen, Du. totrifle] 1. To trifle, to amuſe 
one's ſelf with idle play. We have trifled too long already : it is mad- 
neſs to dally any longer. Calamy. 2. To toy, to play with amorouſly, 
to be full of wanton tricks. 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſport, to frolic. Dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 
Shakeſpeare, 4. To delay. They that would not be reformed by 
— wherein he dallied with them, ſhall feel a judgment. 

:/dom. | . 

To DaLLy, verb act. To put off, to amuſe till a proper opportu- 
nity. Dalhhing off the time with often ſcirmiſhes. Raleigh, 22 

ALMA “TIA, a frontier province of Europe, moſtly ſubject to the 
Turks, but ſome of the towns on the ſea-coaſt to the Venetians. It is 
bounded by Boſnia on the north, by Servia on the eaſt, by Albania on 


dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. Milton. 


Daily dalliers with 


the ſouth, and by Morlachia and the Gulph of Venice on the weſt. 


Datma'Tian Cap, the name of a tulip. 
DaLMA“ Tie [of Dalmatia, in Greece, where firſt uſed] a kind of 
veſtment, having large open ſleeves, worn by prieſts. 
Da'LToN, a market-town of Lancaſhire, on the Dudden-ſands in 
Loynfdale, 200 miles from London. 
am [of dame, Fr. which formerly ſignified mother. Had Nero 
never been an emperor, ſhould never his dame have beeſlaine, Chaujer} 
1. The mother. Applied to animals, not human. "ERR. 
The dam runs lowing up and down, gt 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went. Shakeſpeare. 


They 
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They bring but one morſel of meat at a time, and have not fewer than 
ſeven or eight young in the neſt, which, at the return of their dams, do 
all hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 2. A human mother. In con- 
tempt or detetation. FRO. 9 2 
N This brat is none of mine, 
It is the iſſue of Polixena: 1 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A female of beaſt, which has had youn 
Dau dam, Du. Su. and Dan. damm, 
or bank to confine water, | 
| Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. | 
To Dau [demman, ondemman, Sax, dammen, Du. and Ger.] 1. 
To ſtop or ſhut up, to pen in by moles. I'll have the current in this 
place dam'd up. Shakeſpeare. 
| My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and dam d up with gaping creditors. Otway. 
2, It is applied by Shakeſpeare to fire, and by Milton to Jig ht. 
; The more thou 4am , it up, the more it burns. Shakeſpeare. 
Moon, if your influence be quite dam d up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Tho' a ruſh candle rom the wicker hole | | 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit u ; 
Wich thy long level'd rule of ſtreaming light. Milton. 
Da'mace [dommage, Fr. of damnum, Lat.] 1. Miſchief, detriment. 
He repulſed the enemy very much to their damage. Clarendon. 2. Lols, 
miſchief ſuffer'd. ; Fo 
His heart exalts him in the harm | 
Already done, to have diſpeopl'd heav'n, 
My damage fondly deem'd., Milton. 
3. The value of miſchief done. They were not able to pay the da- 
mages which had been ſuſtain'd by the war. Clarendon. 4. Repara- 
tion of damage, retribution. The biſhop demanded reſtitution of the 
ſpoils, or damages for the ſame. Bacon. May I not ſue her for damages 
in a court of juſtice ? Addiſon. 5. (In law) any hurt or hindrance 
that a man taketh in his eſtate. | ö 
Da'maces [in common law] particularly ſignify a part of what the 
Jurors are to enquire of; for after verdict given of the principal cauſe, 
they are likewiſe aſk'd their conſciences touching colts, which are the 
charges of ſuit and damages, which contain the hindrances that the 
plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffered by means of the wrong done to 
him by the defendant or tenant. Cowe/. The judge awarded due da- 
mages. Watts, -—. | | | 
AMAGE Clear [alaw term] a duty formerly paid to the prothono- 
taries and other.clerks, being a third, ſixth, or tenth part of the da- 
mage recovered upon a trial in any court of juſtice ; but this was diſ- 
annulled the 17th of Charles II. EE, 

Damace Feaſant [g. d. doing hurt or miſchief] a term uſed, when 
the beaſts of a ſtranger get into another man's ground and feed there, 
ſpoiling graſs or corn, in which caſe the owner of the ground may di- 
ſtrain or impound them, as well in the night as in the day. 


Ger. a flood- gate, a mole 


- 


To Da'Mace, verb act, [dommager, Fr.] 1. To do hurt, to miſ- 


chief, to impair, to harm. I conſider time as an immeſe ocean, into 
which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, many very much 
ſhatter'd and damaged, ſome quite diſjointed and 6 ac into pieces. 
Addifon. | 
10 Damace, verb neut. to be damaged, to take damage. 
Da"MAGEABLE [from damage] 1. Suſceptible of damage or hurt; 
as, damageable commodities. 2. Miſchievous, pernicious. . Obſcene 
Immodeſt talk is offenſive to the purity of God, damageable and in- 
fectious to the innocence of our neighbours, and pernicious to our- 
ſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
Dama'La, a ſea- port town of the Morea, in Greece, at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Engia. ER 
Da'man, a port town of the Hither India, in the province of Gu- 
 zurat, or Cambay, ſituated on the weſt coaſt, about 80 miles ſouth of 
Surat. It is ſubject to the Portugueſe. oY | 
Da"MASCENE, abt. [damaſcenus, from Damaſcus] a ſmall black 
plum. It is now pronounced damſen. In April follow the damaſcene 
and plum-trees in bloſſom. Bacon. | | h 
- Dama'scus, or Schau, the capital city of the ſouth part of Syria, 
ſituated in a fruitful plain, go miles north-eaſt of Jeruſalem, 
* Da'mask [dama, damaſguin, Fr. damaſcino, dommeſco, It. damaſco, 
Sp. of Damaſcus] 1. Fine ſilk, linen, &c. in flowers or figures. Wipe 
your ſhoes with a 2 napkin. Swift, 2. It is uſed in Fairfax, for 
red colour, from the 3 roſe. FM | 
Her damaſt late, now chang'd to pureſt white. Fairfax. 
Sc. in flowers or figures. 
gate, to diverſify. 
| Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damasking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn, Fenton. 
3. To adorn ſteel work with figures. | 
To Damask Potable Liquors, is to warm them a little, to take off 
the ſharpneſs of the cold, to make them mantle. A cant word. 
DawmaskBE NING [damaſquiner, Fr. fo called of Damaſcus in Syria 
the art of adorn ing ſteel, iron, c. by making inciſions in them, an 
filling them up with wire of gold or ſilver, as in ſword-blades, locks 
gBMSTOS EE. | . 
" DaMass Plum, See PIux | 
Damask Roſe, a ſweet-ſcented flower, the roſe of Damaſcus. See 
Rose. . 5 | | 
_ Damasque'nexy, ſteel work damaſkeened, or the art itſelf, 
DamwzE'a, the capital of Abyſſinia or Ethiopia, ſituated at the head 
of a lake, to which it gives name. Lat, 50. N. Long. 34 E. 
Dawes. [dama, Sp.] 1. A lady, the title of honour given to women. 
The word dame 7 fignihed a miſtreſs of a family, who was a 
lady; And it is uſed fill Ie Engliſh law to ſignify a lady: but in 


2. To draw draughts on paper, to varie- 


common uſe now-a-days it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs of a 


Milton. 


family gf the lower rank in the country. Watts, 
Ko 1 V'reign of creatures, univerſal dame. 


ſtage. 


. To DAU, verb act. [damaſquiner, Fr.] 1. To work ſilk, linen, 
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2. It is ſtil uſed in poetry for women of rank. 3 


His father Faunus, a Laurential dame 


4 His mother. 08s Dryden, ur 
. Among country people, miſtreſs of a low family, _ 
Filled the poor cock, foe if it were not for his ai en ® inguiſ 
would not wake us. L'Efrange. 4. A woman in genera] ane, ft BY The 
willing dames enough. Shakeſpeare. "75": ol dam 
Daus Simone [in cookery] a particular way of forcins cathy 3 _ 

8 Cape, be 


lettice. 


Dames Violet, a plant, the flower of which, calle 1 S ppeas-bl 
liflower, conſiſts of four leaves, which expand in form off Mend EY 25 
becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, furniſhed with able en . 6 | 
8 or globular 25A Miller. | * #$ b fore 

a'MIaN1sTs [of Damianus a biſhop] a ſect that a LY 
catholics in nog the fourth council bot dne s 5 ER og 
of perſons in the Godhead, and profeſſed one ſingle unn = 7. 
of any difference. , | | "Kal re ſe 

Damiz'Ta, a port- town of Egypt, ſituated at the eaſtern n 0 ot fo. 
the river Nile, 4 miles from the ſea, and 100 north of Grand 0 ; WC torment 
Le [damoiſelle, Fr.] a little damſel, a lady of plea, on. ing of | 
miſtreſs. | Z dere 

To Damn [damn, Lat. damner, Fr. dannare, It. danny 8 1 5 
doemen, Du. verdammen, Ger. de man, Sax. domme, Das: g % es, wit 
condemn or adjudge to hell torments eternally in a future fats. © WE: not r 

Not in the Ie ions | : book u 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damm d  Shabsſyuan BS. 7h: G 
2. To procure, to cauſe to be eternally condemn'd, That which k Wm of the 
continues ignorant of, _— done the utmoſt that he might k Weſt part 
ignorant of it, ſhall not damn him. South. 3. To condemn. over 
His own impartial thought | mz round 
Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault, Dy, et part 
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5. To cry down any public performance, to hoot or to hib irof 


DamnaBrtity [damnabilitas, Lat.] damnableneſs, capablenc;y 
condemnation, ſtate of deſerving damnation. 

Da"mnaBLe [Fr. damnabile, It. condinable, Sp. damchil, La] 
1. Deſerving damnation, juſtly doom'd to everlaſting puniſhment, Ty 
entangle unweary minds with his damnable opinion. Har, 2, It 
ſometimes indecently uſed in a low and ludicrous ſenſe for oliow, yer. 


nicious. Oh thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the no Wa MPISH 
for thy ſpeeches ? Shakeſpeare. | ae wet. 

DA'MNABLENESS 12 damnable] damning impiety, honblenel, ©. JAYD 
the ſtate or quality of deſerving eternal puniſhment. = Nt 


Da'mxnaBLY. 1. Damnable, in ſuch a manner astoincur eternalps 
niſhment, ſo as to be excluded from mercy. We will propoſe thequeſtma 
whether thoſe who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny Chri 
damnably. South. 2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe fr 
odiouſly, hatefully. The more ſweets they beſtowed uponthem, th 


more damnably their conſciences ſtunk. Dennis. sr 


DauxA“TA Terra [in chemiſtry] the ſame as the caput moum; en, a yo 
being only the maſs of earth or groſs ſubſtance that remains in tie- WINE Im: 
tort, c. after all the other principles have been forced out by fr. And 
Damna'Tion [Fr. dannaxione, It. condenacion, Sp. of demi, an attend: 
Lat.] the puniſhment of the 8 a ſentencing to everlaſlng pin Lone. D, 
in hell, utter excluſion from the divine mercy. [See EvesLairis I matters, 
and ETERNAL.] Spared from an horrible damnation. Taylv. A MSEL, a 
Now mance the ſin, _ or women 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe. Dryden. By 5 MSIN, o 
Da'"wxnaTory [damnatorius, Lat.] condemning, or that pettus gn amaſcus 
condemnation; as, damnatory ſentence, See Athanafian (x8. E 1 N 
Dawn, part. adj. [from damn] hateful, abhorred, zona, BEAN, /4/7 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. Shakeſpeare. Fallhood ofnalt _ 
baſe and dammed contrivance. Rowe. ty Thi 
Dauxi' rie [damnificus, Lat.] that bringeth damage or hurt, enlt Dick 
maging. 4 : 
7 0 8 verb act. [damnificare, It. of damnifi, Lat) 1.0 I 3 
do damage to, to cauſe loſs, to injure. He who ſuffered the damap 5 Bs 
has a right to demand ſatisfaction: the damnifed perſon hs the you * 7 
of appropriating the goods or ſervice of the offender. Lake. t 0 ren 


hurt, to impair. | 
When now he ſaw himſelf fo freſhly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him damniffed, 


air that is pl: 


ls proverb i 


He was diſmayed. Spenſer. i of 
Da'mNxixnGNEss [from damnin 1 tendency to procure mmi ; ey 3 
The emptineſs and damningngſi 8 ins. Hammond. and mercen: 


Damno's1TY [damneſitas, Lat.] hurtfulneſs. 
Damno'st [damngſus, Lat.] hurtful, harmful. We 
Day, adj. [dampe, Du.] 1. Moiſt, incliniag to wet, fg 


them, wil 
b obliges th 
W the Latins. 


The trembling Trojans hear, t 
O'erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear. Dryden, *0 2 _ 
2. Dejected, ſunk. | : 3 1 4 
All theſe and more came flocking, but with looks kable in , , 


Down-caſt and damp. Milton. 
Daur, fallt. I damp, Su. Dan. and Du. dampff, Ger. 
wetneſs, fog 


Ni 
Wholefome and cool and mild; but with black 7 


with ſubmif 
e ox that tre 
x, 


l Aſai, ben / 
ul wie once de 
Petter than a | 


Jn 


A breathing-place to draw the damps away. D 223 


daccommodate 
0 Danc E, 
* motion. I 


Mineral exhalations in ſubterraneous caverns are c 
ward, 3. Dejection, cloud of the mind. 


Adam by this from the cold ſudden danp Mil ndance ; tow 
Recov'ring, and his ſcatter'd 5 return d. the gates of fo 
His name ſtruck every where ſo greata 2 lune, audience. D 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp- if, 2 Tod A Dauer [ 4 

To Dau ¶ damper, per 1. To make damp or 10 1 Diet botion of the 
preſs, to put a damp upon or diſhearten, to alla), — bande by or in conce 
death hangs over the mere natural man, and, like en, to ab | You pe; 
the wall, damps all his jollity. Atterbury. 3: To * | With 
A ſoft body damperh the ſound. Bacon. Daxce [in her 


Unleſs an age too late, or cold 
Climate or years, damp my intended wing 


| Deprels'd, Milton. bun 


uses (in mines] are noxious exhalations, which [ors ſuffo- 
2 pa chat work in them, and are otherwiſe prejudicial: they are 
* nouiſhed into four ſorts. 
. 7 Pra;-Bloom DA 
amp ed to proce 


lat the mines at the Peak in Derbyſhire] 
from the multitude of the red tre- 
which abound in the lime; ſtone 
from the likeneſs to the ſmell 
in the ſummer- time, 


| is ſuppoſ 5 
FL 3 called honey - ſuckles, 
Lors there. It takes its name 
WW... bloſſoms. It is ſaid always to come 


i not mortal. | ly 1 1. 
ES „ine Daus; theſe are found uently in coa 
. mn Fg if at all, in lead-mines. If the vapour of 
. 1 fort of damps is touched by the flame of a candle, it imme- 
4 fy catches fire, and has all the effects of lightening or fired gun- 
cer. 1 3 
E. Daurs affect perſons with difficulty of breathing; 
: r any . if the perſon affected with it 
ot fon, which, if they do, tho' they are not quite ſuffocated, are 
WS mented with very violent convulſions on their recovery. The 
nc of theſe ſort of damps is known by the flames of the candle 
ming round, and growin leſſer and leſſer, till it go quite out. 
WE. :ncthod of curing thoſe that ſwoon, is by laying them on their 
es, with their mouth to a hole dug in the ground, and if that 
| dþe not recover them, they -o them full of ale, and, if that fails, 
F ther n their caſe as deſperate. PE 
= = Chbe Dau; this by witwrs is ſuppoſed to gather from the 
n of their bodies and the candles, which aſcending up into the 
ee part of the vault, does there condenſe, and in time a film 
over it, which corrupts and becomes peſtilential. It appears 
bound form, about the bigneſs of a foot- ball, hanging in the 
er part of che roof, of ſuch paſſages of the mine, as branch out 
the main grove. It is covered with a ſkin about the thickneſs 
cobweb. If this ſkin be broken by a ſplinter, or any other acci- 
we damp preſently flies out, and ſuffocates all that are near it: 
orkmen have a way of breaking it at a diſtance, by the help 
(ick and a long rope, which being done, they afterwards purify 
place with fire. 
D215: [of damp, Dan. dampig, Ger. dumpücht, Ger.] ſome- 
damp, moiſt or wet. | | 
euriskhuxss, or Da'ueness [of dampiſb or damp] 1. Tenden- 
wet. Put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to take away all 
piſoneſs. Bacon. | 
Nor need they fear the dampneſs of the ſky, 

; Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly. Dryden. 
%% of the ground. Mortimer. 2. Moiſtneſs, wetneſs. 
Davey [of damp] dejefted, gloomy. The lords did diſpel 
== thoughts, by applying him with exerciſes and diſports. Hay- 


# 


user [demoiſelle, Fr. damigella, It. donzella, Sp.] 1. A young 


een, a ym woman of diſtinction; now only uſed in poetry. . 
E er 


1 my ſervant's ſmiles implore, 

= And one mad damſel dares diſpute my power. Prior. 
an attendant of the better rank. With her train of damſels ſhe 
gone. Dryden. 3. A wench, a country laſs. The clowns are 
eeemaſters, and the Jam/els. with child. Gay. | 
SDA MSEL, a fort of utenſil put into beds, to warm the feet of old 
or women; a cant word. 6 
WP 'u51Nn, or Da'mson [corrupted from damaſcene, damaſins, Fr. . 
ED 2ma/cus] a ſort of ſmall plum like a damaſk prune ; ſee. Da- 
Wcexc. My wife deſir'd ſome damſons. Shakeſpeare. 
Dax, /ub/. [from dominus, Lat. as now den, in Spaniſh, and donna, 
om domina] the old term of honour for men; as we now ſay 
er. 


q This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf dan cupid. Shakeſpeare. 
Dick, if this ſtory pleaſeth thee, | 
1 Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior. 


To Dance, verb neut. [dancer, Fr. dangar, Sp. danſſen, Du. tant- 
Ger. dantze, Dan. dantza, Su. as ſome think from tanza, Arabic, 
ance, but Junius, who loves to derive from Greek, thinks from 
] to move the body in meaſure and time, according to the tune 
lair that is play'd or ſung. He capers, he dances. Shakeſpeare. 

I No longer pipe, no longer Dance. 

ls proverb is a reflection upon the mercenary and ungrateful tem- 


Wnating that misfortune will have few or no friends: for ungrate- 
and mercenary people, though they have had twenty good turns 
We them, will dance no longer than while the muſic of this pro- 
WE obliges them for their pains. Dum fervet olla, vivit amicitia, 
W the Latins. The French ſay, Point d'argent, point de cuiſſe. (No 
ney, no Swiſs) thoſe people being always ready to fight for any 


Faternofler:; alluding to the avarice of prieſts, which is not only re- 
kable in popyb countries, but in ſome proteſlant countries too. 
with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Bailey, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth 


| 4 ox that treadeth the corn; and the LaBouRER is worthy of his 


ut) 


3 He Daxczs well to whom fortune pipes. | 
» Aſai, ben balla à chi fortuna ſuona. The French ſay : Mieux 
wie once de fortune qu une ire de ſageſſe. 


Ano f for 
ow Petter than a pound of wiſdom.) - > wigs l 1 
- To Dance to every man's pipe 


| Tee one's ſelf to every man's will, pleaſure or opinion. 
a ANCE, verb af. 1. To make one dance, to put one into a 
otion. He danc'd thee on his knee. $ hakeſpeare. 2. To dance 


dence ; to wait with-obſequiouſneſs. Wea 
; . 5 ry to dance attendance 
NG of —_ lords. "Raleigh, Dance attendance for a word 
1 | Dryden. | 
o 0 Ke, danſe, Fr. dans, Du. tantz, Ger. dantz, Su. and Dan.] 
"ag bers e body, feet, and arms, in meaſure, time, and form, 
15 or in concert with many, being regulated by muſic. 


wee Perhaps 2 a modiſh feaſt, 
D rous longs and wanton dances grac'd- Dryden. 
— (in heraldry) the ſame as indented. 1 | 7 5 
| . {from dance) he who dances, © 


of too many people: and is alſo a good memento of prudence, 


don that pays them, but no longer.) We ſay likewiſe, No penny, 


Muſicians and dancers take ſome truce 
3 With theſe your pleaſing labours. Donne. | 
So far from being a good dancer, that he was no graceful goer: 
Witton. © | | . | 

Nature I thought perform'd too mean a part, 

Forming'her movements to the rules of art ; 

And vex'd, I found that the muſicians hand 

Had oe'r the dancer's mind too great command. Prier. 

Danxce'tTE [in heraldry] a term uſed when the our-line of any 
bordure or ordinary is notched in and out very largely, and is the 
ſame as indented ; only that is deeper and wider. There is alſo a 
bend called a double dancerre. 

Da"ncincMasTER [of dance and maſter] one who teaches the 
art of dancing. The legs of a 'dancingmaſter fall into regular mo- 
tions. Locke, 

Da'neinescHooL 
dancing is taught. | 

They bid us to the Engliſh dancingſebools, 
And teach lavolta's high and ſwift couranto's, | 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shakeſpeare. 
 DanpELi'on [dent de lien, Fr. dente di lione, It. dens leonis, Lat. 
i. e. lion's-tooth] an herb that agrees in all reſpects with the hau k- 
weed, excepting its having a ſingle naked ftalk, with one flower 
upon the top. Miller. For cowllips ſweet, let dandelions ſpread. Gay. 

Da'npePraT, or Da'npieprRaT [ſome derive it of danten to play 
the fool, and praet, Du. a trifle ; others of dandiner, Fr. to play the 
fool; others again of dandle, Eng. and preft, Fr. ready, fit, g: d. one 
fit to be dandled as a baby] a dwarf, a little fellow or woman; 4 
word ſometimes of contempt, ſometimes of fondneſs ; alſo a ſmall 
coin, made by king Henry VII. 

To Da'xpie [dandiner, Fr. dandelen, Du.] 1. To ſhake a child 

on the knee, or in the hands, to pleaſe or quiet him. 

| Kiſs'd and dandl'd on 55 father's knee, 

Were brib'd next day to tell what they did ſee. Donne. 

Rocking froward children in cradles, or danaling them in their nurſes 

arms. Temple. 2. To treat like a child, to fondle, or make much of. 

They have put me in a filk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap, and I am 

aſhamed to be dandled thus. Addiſon. 3. To delay, to protratt by 

trifles. Captains ſo dandle their doings, and dally in the ſervice, as 

if they would not have the enemy ſubdu'd. &per/er. | 

| Da'xpLER [from dandle] he that dandles or fondles children. 

Da'npr1FF, or Da'xpruFF [of tan, a ſcab or itch, and dnop, 
Sax. dirty] a ſcurf that ticks to the ſkin of the head, ſcabs in the 
head. | | 

Daxs ctLD, or Dare GEL, a tax impoſed on our Saxon an- 
ceſtors by king Etheldred, of 1 ſchilling, and afterwards of 2 ſchil- 
lings on every hide of land in the realm, for clearing the ſeas of 
Daniſh pirates, which very much annoyed our coaſts, this was given 
to the Danes on the terms of peace and departure, who received at 
firſt 10000 livres, then 16000 livres, then 24000 J. then 34000 J. and 
at laſt 48000 J. Henry I. and king Stephen releaſed them finally 


[of dance and ſchool] the ſchool where the art of 


from paying this tax. 


Dane-Lace [dane-leax, Sax.) the laws that were in force in 
England, during the time bf the Daniſh government, which took 
place chiefly in 15 counties, York, Derby, Nottingham, Middleſex, 


Norfolk, Cambridge and Huntington, Leiceſter, Lincoln, North- 


ampton, Hertford, Eſſex, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire and Huntingdon. 
Dane-worr, the plant, otherwiſe called wall-wort or dwarf-elder. 
It is a ſpecies of elder. EE 
Da"xcer [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation: Skinner derives 
it from damnum ; Menage from angaria; Minſhew from de. 
death, to which Junius ſeems inclined] hazard, jeopardy, peril. 
More danger now from man alone we find; | 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller: 
: The Dancer paſt, God forgotten, "Bf 
It is uſual for people in danger or under affliction to addreſs them- 
ſelves with great earneſtneſs to the ſupream Being for relief ; but when 
the danger is over, they but too often forget to be thankful, or to 
fulfil the vows made in diſtreſs: | 
Maught is never in Dances. 3 
This proverb intimates, that little things are ſafe under the contempt 
of the world, for that their inſignificancy ſecures them againſt all ap- 
prehenſion; for, Rete non tenditur milvio, ſay the Latins. But the 
adage is impiouſly applied by the common people upon any provi- 
dential deliverance, making a banter of God's mercy, and laughing, 
at their own or others preſervation or ſecurity, under the protection of 
heaven, and frequently with this profane addition, JF he had been 
good for any thing, he had broke his neck, &c. as if impiety was the 
only preſervative againſt caſualties. ; 
Da'ncer, or Dance'rivm, a 9 — of money anciently made 
* var Pen to _ lords, that they might have leave to 
ough and ſow 1n the time of pannage or maſt-feeding ; it is other- 
wile called lief, or lef-filyer. n 8 
To Dax oER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in danger, to en- 
danger. ; 
Pompey's ſon ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier ; whoſe quality going on, 
The ſides o th' world may danger. Shakeſpeare: 
Da'xcertess [of danger] being without riſk, exempt: from dan- 
er, free from hazard. He ſhewed no leſs magnanimity in danger- 
e/s deſpiſing. than others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of 
1 Sidney, | | | 
A'NGEROUS [| dangereux, Fr.] fall of danger, hazardous. A man 
of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Feclefiaſticus. - 
Da"nctrovsLY, adv. [from dangerous] hazardonſly. 
Naughty perſons 
Have praQtis'd dangercy/ly againſt your ſtate, 
Dealing with witches, Shake; 


care. 5 
Da"netrovness [of dangerous] hazerdoulnek, peril. The dau- 
gerouſneſs of diſeaſes. Boyle; © | 
To Da'xcLe [g. to hangle, of hang, Engl. or rather of dandblare, 
It.] 1. To hang and ſwing to and fro, to hang looſe and quivering. 


Hudibras. 
With 


He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 
iy miſs his dear delight to wrangle. 
1 * FO a 8 


DAR | N 


With dangling hands be ſtrokes th' imperial robe, GBls, purren, Teut. dagegen, Gr.] to hazard, venture, or 


| And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. Smith, to be afraid. This irregular and defective verb deut " Pfune, by 7 
2. To hang upon one, to be an humble or uſeful follower. Fanatics preſent and perfect and future tenſes, er has on}; c þ 
that dangle after them, are well inclined to pull down the preſent efta- . I dare do all that may become a man, a. 
bliſhment. . He that dares more is none. Shale eare "RY 
To DancLE or always be hanging] about a woman,  Well-weigh'd courage knows to be cautious and to 4, 
Da NEN [of dangle] a * angs about women idly; ſo To Dax k, verb a&. 1. To challenge or provoke to 0 Dy | 
the women, in contempt call a man, who is always hanging aſter I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. 90 
them, but never puts the queſtion home. A dangler is of neither All cold, but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe, en 
ſex. Ralpb. And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. þ, 
Da'ncLinc [g. d. down and hanging] hanging down, pendulous. Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to % ; D. 
Dank, adi. [probably of tuncken, Ger. to dip in water] moiſt or Immortal power, and brave the thunderer, 6 
wet. The dank and dirty ground. Shakeſpeare, Through each 2. To attempt any thing boldly. Neither was of that te mi 
thicket dank or dry. Milton. dare any dangerous fact. Hayward. 3. To dare larks, t 5 &h Da 
Danx, ſub/t. moiſture, or the ſeat of dankneſs, moiſtneſs, c. by means of a looking-glaſs, which keeps them in amaze at T ſhall 
Oft they quit the Jaz4, and riſing on ſtiff pinions tour are taken. Little round nets, not unlike that which is ug 8 uch death. 
The mid aerial ſky. Milton. larks. Carew. whe. hidder 
Da'nx15H, a little moiſt or wet, ſomewhat dank. As larkslie dar'dto ſhun the hobby's flight, » h darkne 
In a dark and dark vault at home, This verb active is regular. * daring 
There left me. Shakeſpeare. © Dare, fub/?. [from the verb] defiance, Challenge, Who! 
Da'xx18HNEss 2 dankifp] a ſmall moiſtneſs. 4 Sextus Pompeius | WE into thi 
Da'xTELE [in heraldry] in Engliſh commonly called dancette, is Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and command; = Da 
ay a larger fort of indenting than that which we call by that name. The empire of the fea. Shakeſpeare, = A dark 
A'NTz1C, the capital of regal Pruſſia, in the kingdom of Po- Dare'ruL, adj. [of dare and full) full of defiance. We ni ſeen, tl 
land, on the weſtern ſhore of the river Weſel, or Viſtula, which a - have met them dareful beard to beard, Shakeſpeare, . darkſom 
little below falls into the Baltic ſea. It is an excellent harbour, and Da'ric, an ancient coin, in value 25. E | 
has the beſt foreign trade within the Baltic. Lat. 54* N. Long. But the learned author of the Appendix ad Tleſaur. l. St, 1 | 
199E. | ſerves, from the Scholiaſt on Ariftophan. that “ ſome make he baz 
Dax uE, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, which taking its rie equivalent to twenty drachme of ſilver, and that five lun = favourite 
riſe in the black foreſt of Swabia, runs eaſtward through Bavaria, equal to one ma. Now a mma of ſilver is 3% 47 74 ml þ Moſt da 
Auftria, Hungary, and Turky in Europe, diſcharging itſelf by ſe- this reckoning, a garie ſhould amount to about 13,, 234 darling 1 
veral channels into the Pontus Euxinus, . or Black Sea. ſhould ſeem, from the ſame author, to have been a golfcvn; w Dakr 
To Dar, verb neut. [corrupted from ip; a word, I believe, only which, I ſuppoſe, borrowed its name from Dax ius king of pry cocean's 
uſed by anglers. Jobſon] to let fall gently into the water. To catch It ſhould not be diſſembled, that both Heſychius, and the bedr, princeſs 
a chub by dapping with a graſshopper Walton. Scholiaſt, affirm, the darics were golden fateres ; and the H DAA 
DarhxETHORTA, Lat. C dapnpοεαν, of Jan, laurel, and Pogew, that each of them was in value equal to what the 4% caled yh les fro 
Gr. to nan a feſtival obſerved every nine years by the Bœotians, or the gold-coin. See STaTER, EV hich ru: 
on account of a victory obtained by the aid of Apollo: the manner Da's1en,.a province of Terra Firma, in South America, bein MAR. Dar 
of the feſtival was thus: a beautiful boy, having a crown of gold on the narrow Iſthmus which joins North and South Aneica, öpper R 
his head, &c. ſumptuouſly apparelled, carried an o/ive-bough, adorn- Darn [in logic] one of the modes of ſyllogiſm of the fri u, BAN 4 miles 
ed with garlands of /aure/, and various ſorts of flowers, on the top of wherein the major propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, ad the x. To Da 
which was a globe of braſs, from which hung other leſſer globes; a- nor and concluſive particular aftrmatives : Thus, end hol, 
bout the middle was a purple crown, and a Baer globe, and other Da- Every thing that is moved, is moved by another; FS 12 5 
ornaments. The upper globe was an emblem of the ſun, by whom Ri- Some body 1s moved, WE Darn: 
they meant Apollo; ſee AyoLLo : the leſſer globe under it, the moon; J. Therefore ſome body is moved by arother. | Da 
the leſſer globes, the ſtars; and 365 crowns in number os por harry Da'rinG, adj. [of dare] venturous, bold, fearleſs, Rout, Ty In 
the days in a year. This boy was followed by a choir of virgins, laſt georgic has many metaphors, but not fo daring as this. Adi 5, Oa 
with 33 in their hands to Apollo's temple, where tuey ſung The ſong too daring, and the theme too great. Prin. | A RNIX 
hymns to the god. | f „ . DarinG Glaſs {with fowlers] a device for catching latks. Puntries it 
DA rH¹NEON, Lat. [of Jem, Gr. laurel] the pleaſantneſs of laure). Da"rinGLY, adv. [of daring] boldly, fearleily, inpedent o: Bn 9 
Daynane'eaaci [of capris, the laurel-berry, and Pay, Gr. to eat] ragiouſly. Some of the | ay principles of religion ae openly al BE 0 0 VARI 
certain prophets or diviners in ancient times, that pretended to be in- «daring/y attacked. Atterbury. _ | , Infor ” | 


ſpired after the eating of bay-leaves. | Fir'd. with ſucceſs, | 4 
Da"paniT1s [gaPrris, Gr.] the laurel of Alexandria, or tongue Too daringly upon the foe did preſs. Halfaz. ES - 


laurel. |  __ Da'riNGNEss [ot daring} adventurouſneſs, boldnek. E 
Darnnor'pes [d pDDον,,4.; Gr.] the herb loril, or lauril; alſo the Darx, adj. [deonc, Sax. which Mer. Caf. derives of 20h 1, wer 
herb periwinkle. . | | I, Being without light. dy t M 45 
DAI ER, Lat. [of dapes, diſhes, and fere, Lat. to carry] a ſteward While we converſe with her, we mark ö "uf Dr pods 
at a feaſt ; alſo the head-bailiff of a manor, | No want of day, nor think it dark, Van. WD. RREIN 
DarireR Regis, Lat. [old law] the ſteward of the king's 2. Obſcure, not perſpicuous. What may ſeem aari at the fir wi ol N of 
houſhold. | | | afterwards be found more plain. Hooker. 3. Myſterious. . 1 D, hn 4 f | 
DaB, adj. [dapper, Du, tapper, L. Ger. tapffer, H. Ger. ſtout having a ſhowy or vivid colour. If the plague be ſomewhat 4. | pig 
or valiant] low of ſtature and clever, ſpruce, light; generally ſpoken and fpread not, the prieſt ſhall pronounce him clean. N Da'rs:s5 [3 
in contempt. ” More inclin'd to have dart colour'd hair than flaxen. Jg. 5 l the ſkin. 
n the tawny ſands and ſhelves, not enjoying the light. | Dear [dar 
Trip the pert faires and the dapper elves. Milton. ' | Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, Piave wean 
_ Da"pexrLiNG, /«b/. [from dapper] a dwarf, a' dandiprat. Ainſ- Conduct my weary fteps. Dryden and Lt. 1 | 'O' _ 
<rorth, | 5 | 6. Opaque, not tranſparent. 7. Not enlightened by knowledgh Þ In try] 
Da'eyixnc, a method of angling upon the top of the water. See norant. ro wo p 
To Dar. — | | The age wherein he liv'd was dark ; but he bela nſively. 2 
- Da'eeLe {probably of apple, 9. full of divers ſpots like a pippin, Could not want ſight, who taught the world to le. * FP ' inva 
as pommele, Fr. ſtreaked] a colour peculiarly applied to horſes; as, a 8. Gloomy, not chearful. Men of dark tempers, according 7 What il 
dapple grey is a light grey, with a deeper caſt of black. | degree of melancholy and enthuſiaſm, may find conven To emit ; as 
To DIE, verb ad. [from the adj.] to ſtreak, to diverſify with their humours. Addiſon. abr Lo Dart, 4 
colours. | | | Dark Cully, a married man, who keeps a miſtreſs, at hia art thou 
Under him a grey ſteed did he wield,, her by night-time, for fear of a diſcovery. A cant phrale Itening. 
Whoſe ſides wich dapplad circles were endight. Spen/er. | As Darx as pitch. Va'RTFORD 
The gentle day | | Blackneſs is the colour of the night- Ike t0 4 del, rom Roche 
Dajples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. Shakeſjeare. Dark Tent, a portable camera obſcura, made not N liketo f tie Darent, | 
The dappl d pink and bluſhing roſe, Prior. aand fitted with optic glaſſes, to take proſpects of landikips, mes. Thet 
Dappled Flanders mares. Pope. fortifications, &c, 8 | Paper. mill ii 
Da'yried Bay Horſe, is a bay horſe that has marks of a dark Dark, /ub/. 1. Darkneſs, want of light. q 
bay. | | | Cloud and ever-during dark PRTMOUTy 
DayeLepd Black Horſe, is a black horſe, that in his black ſkin or Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men * channel, 
hair has ſpots or marks, which are yet blacker, and more ſhining than Cut off. Milton. f a peri built at the n 
the reſt of the ſkin. OS We can hear in the dark. Holder. 2. Obſcurity, er 4 feln ament. 
Dax, or Dax, a fiſh found in the river Severn. unknown. All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an oble oral 


Dara'eT1 [in logic] an artificial word, expreſſing the firſt mood one I ſuppoſe he means that is in the dark. Atterbur). inte 
of the third figure, where the two firſt propoſitions are univerſal af- want of knowledge. Till we perceive by our own _ _ 
firmatives, and the laſt a particular afiirmative ; as, | are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledy 


Da- Every body is a diviſible,  ,. Locke. ' oy oblolt WENT, 3 
Rap- Every body is a ſubſtance, | ; To Dark, verb af. [from the ſubſt. ] to darken; Þ rom, north 
; Ti, Therefore ſome ſubſtance is diviſible. ' That cloud of pride which oft doth dark Sa =p 

Da"rDan, aun adj. belonging to Dardanus ; as the Dardan chief, Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives weigh Je r d 1 Dazy fb 
or Dardan tate. *. B. As Dardanus was the common progenitor To DæAKEN [veoncian, Sax.] 1. To make dark, ul. Fobnon 
from whom both Priam and Anchi/es were derived, this accounts for light. ; . ] 

Virgil's having given this appellation ſo frequently to his heroc. Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, Aadjfn acon, 
ARDANA'RIUS, an uſurer, a monopoliſt, ſuch as cauſe a dearneſs That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. did ld u ealonab! 
and ſcarcity of Proviſions, and particularly of corn, by buying them 2. To perplex, to cloud, to puzzle. His con paſſions d 0 line with 
up, to raiſe their value, in order to ſell them at an extraordinary darken his foreſight. Bacon. 3. To ſully, to foul. Tat cop 
„ T2] bro | 1 men ſully and darken their minds. Till. 44k } ſtand 
DalsDANELLs, two caſtles at the entrance of the Helleſpont, where To Da'RK EN, verb neut. to grow or become ndon, A i che 
all hips going to Conſtantinople are examined. * Da'xk IN, a market-town of Surry, 24 miles __ under gw 32 fone 1 
To DaRk, irr. verb newt. and def, pret. durſt, or have dared [de- ted on a branch of the river Mole, juſt before it ark monare 


man, dynnan, Sax. detren, Du, durſſen, Ger. tore, Dan. dieikwa, Da'xk Is, inclining to darkneſs, or ſomething dak. Alu 


k 


DAs | | DAT 


bl » ; . - * | 2 o 
tells it ſeems, from darile, which yet I 4. To throw water in flaſhes. Daßing water on them. Mor- 
Da'sKLixe [a participle, as it ſeems, ; 5 . Rho News 
4 fo L. Tobuſon] being in the dark; a word merely 7imer $50 hed _ to beſprinkle, to wet by daſhing. 


poetical. | 4 ; | Daſbing the garment of this peace, aboded the ſudden breach 
$72 2 o'th' world. Shakeſpeare. a ont. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Edad + ff gs | To agitate any liquid fo as to make the ſurface fly off, 
Sings darkling, and, in ſh adieſt covert hid, The bruſhing oars and brazen prow, | 
Tunes her nocturnal note. | Miles d Dab up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths 8 he 
. N cs, ens ' a vo 
; Devi Oe ee Ne : 7. To mangle, to alter by ſome ſmall commixture. 7 
* Wel you khow and can record alone, | Hight Whacum, bred to daſb and draw, 
What fame to future times conveys but darty down. Dryden. Not wine, but more unpalatable law. Hudibrasr. 


5 ae Sax.] 1. Want of light. I go whence I take care to 4% the character with particular circumſtances. Ad. 
3 4 | 44. A ad of darkneſs, Oy the ſhadow of aiſon. 8. To form or print in haſte; careleſsly. 

Il death. Job. 2. O akeneſs, want of tranſparency. 3. Obſcurity, . Never was daſb d out at one lucky hit, 

BY 1 6. 4. Infernal gloom, wickedneſs. e inſtruments 1 A fool, ſo juſt a copy of a wit. Pope. | En 

4 tell us truths. Shakeſpeare. In the power of the prince of To Dasn [ſome derive it of var, Sax. able to ſay nothing for 
=_ lneſs. Locke. 5. In ſcripture, the empire of Satan, or the devil. himſelf; others from duyſelen, Du. to be giddy] to put out of coun- 
3 Wh o hath delivered us from the power of darkneſs, and tranſlated us tenance, to terrify, to make ſuddenly aſhamed, to confound. 

: to the kingdom of his dear Son. Coloſſians. | - This annual humbling certain number'd days, 

E ""Da'nxcoun adj. [of dart] gloomy, obſcure, not well enlightened. . To daſb the pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. Milton. . 
4 darkſome narrow pals. Spenſer. A face in iron red hot will not be Dad me with bluſhes. Dryden and Lee. To daſh this cavil. 

WS en, the light confounding the ſmall differences of lightfome and South. | | | 
(ul which ſhew the figure. 3 | To Dasn, verb neut. 1. To fly off the ſurfaces. If the veſſel be 


ud of locuſts ſwarming down. Milton. ſtopped in its motion, the liquor continues its motion, and daſbes over 
. K | 1 range och wh o'er yon rocks reclin'd. Pope. _. the hides. Cheyne. 2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe: 
. DxALIxo, adj. Li. e. dearling, of denling, or deonling, 8 The guſhing waters play, : 7 
WS {yourite, beloved, regarded with extreme kindneſs and tenderneſs. And down the rough caſcade while da/ing fall. Tlomſon. 
= Moſt darling favourites. L'Efirange. Some beloved notion, ſome 3. Toruſh through water ſo as to make it fly. ? 
1 darling ſcience. Watts, | Spurr'd boldly on, and 4a/'4thro' thick and thin. Dryden. 


F. a. favourite, one much beloved. Thames, the Das, /ubP. [from the verb] 1. The act of ſtriking one thing againſt 
A þ IAG. 94 England's pride. Halifax. The darling of the another; colliſion. The 4% of clouds, or 2 war of fighting 
1 princeſs Sophia. Adaſn. | | winds, Thomſon, 2. Small admixture, infuſion. Innocence when 


_ D.'z.ixcron, a market town of the biſhopric of Durham, 243 it has a 4% of folly. Addiſon. 3. A mark with a pen, or line in print; 
niles from London. It has a ſtone bridge over the river Skern, thus, ——, which notes a pauſe or omiſſion. He is afraid of notes 
Which runs into the Tees. | | | and daſhes, which ſet together ſignify nothing. Brown: All printed 


= Da'zusrar, the capital of Heſſe-Darmſtat, in the circle of the traſh is ſet off with numerous breaks and dafhes. Swift, 4. Stroke, 


$48 Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, blow. . 5 
1 4 miles ſouth of 3 and 13 ſouth-eaſt of Mentz. S tand back, vou lords, and give us leave a while, 
To Dax [prob. of dynnan, Sax. to hide] to ſew croſs-wiſe, to he takes upon her bravely at firſt dab. Shakeſpeare. 
mend holes in imitation of what is woven. He ſpent every day ten Dasn, adv. an expreſſion of the found of water when it is fallen 
oors in darnirg his ſtockings. Swift. i down or is daſhed. | | 
Daa ver, the weed called cockle, that grows in the fields. Hark! the waters fall, 
x Darne/, and all the idle weeds that grow | | | And with a murm'ring ſound 
In one ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare. Dajh, daſb upon the ground, 
Oats and darne/ choak the riſing corn. Dryden. To gentle ſlumber call. Dryden. 


= Da'zx1x [torrick, Du. of Tournay, where it was made; in ſome Da"sTarD, ſubf. [a baytmga, of drær, Sax. abaſhed, and gerd, 
ontries it is called dornict, which brings it nigher the original] a nature] a, coward or faint-hearted fellow, a man infamous for 
Wort of ſtuff of which table linen is made. fear, 5 | 
To Darr Aa'in, verb act. [This word is „eee referred to dare: Daflard and drunkard, mean and inſolent, 

ſeems to me more probably deducible from dee la battaille,  Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. Dran. 
„%]! 1. To range troops for battle. The town-boys parted in . er thoughts make children daftards, and afraid of the ſhadow of 
iin, the one ſide cn themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſarians, darkneſs. Locke, | | A 

c chen darraining a kind of battle, but without arms, the Cæſarians DasTarD, adj. or adjectively uſed, fearful, cowardly. Permitted 
ee the over-hand. Carew. Darrain your battle, for they are at by our daſtard nobles. Shakeſpeare. Daflard foes. Dryden. Curſe 
nd. Shakeſpeare. 2. To apply to the fight. Redoubted battle on their daſard ſouls. Addijor. ; h HG 
y to darraine. Spenſer. | To Dasr ARD, verb act. to terrify, to diſpirit. 

= Darren [of dernier, Fr. laſt] a law-term. | I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here, 

Darrin Continuance [law term] is, when after the continuance of And daſtardi manly ſouls with hope and fear. Dryden. 


. plea, the defendant pleads new. matter. To Da"srarpIsE,' verb act. of 4 


g : | afiard] to render cowardly, to 
Dai Preſentment [law term] a writ againſt a ſtranger who depreſs, to render an habitual coward. e 
fers to a church, the advowſon of which belongs to another. | Blunt my ſword in battle, 


Da'rs1s. [Jago;, of qe, Gr. to excoriate] a rubbing off or fretting And daſtardiſe my courage. D#yder. 

the ſkin. |  Da"srarDLY, adj. [of daſtard] cowardly, faint-hearted, mean, 
EDazT [dart, C. Brit. dard, Fr. dards, It. and Sp.] 1. A ſmall lance, This way of brawl is a mark of a daftardly wretch. L' Eftrange. 
ive weapon thrown by the hand. Dasrax Dx, aH. [of daſtard] cowardlineſs. 


O'erwhelm'd with darts which from afar they fling. Dryden. DasY'MMa [oaouppa, of Jace, Gr. rough] ſuperficial inequali 
W's [In poetry] any miſſile weapon in general. Js of the inward part of the eye-lids, accom wh ar 3 1 oy 
To Daxr, verb ad. [of darder, Fro, 1. To caſt or throw a dart is the account which AeTivs gives of it; who adds, that it is 


nlively. 5 diſtinguiſhed from the trachoma, as the latter implies a greater de- 
1“ invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryden. gree of roughneſs, and appears in the form of millet feeds, and is 
What ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. attended with a ſenſe of weight and pain. | | 
To emit; as, the ſun darts his beams on the earth. Da'Ta [with mathematicians] things given, a term implying cer- 
po Dart, verb neut. to fly, as a dart in hoſtility. Now darting tain things or quantities ſuppoſed to be given or known, in'order from 
hia art thou ſtruck. Shakeſpeare. 3. To burſt out like a flaſh of them to find out other things or quantities which are unknown or 


Rening. ſought for. | 
VakTFORD, a market town of Kent, 16 miles from London, and A'TARY of the Chancery of Rome ¶ dataire, Fr. datario, It. 3 
from Rocheſter; it is properly called Darentford, from its ſituation officer thro' L hands 2 — . 


the Darent, which runs through it; and ſoon after falls into the Dare [Fr. data, It. and Sp. datum, Lat.] 1. That part of a writ- 
mes. The town gives title of viſcount to the earl of Jerſey. The ing or letter which expreſſes the day of the month and year, marked 
Paper-mill in England was built on this river by Sir John Spil- generally at the beginning or end. 2. The time when any event 


* | ha + 3. The time ſtipulated when a thing ſhall . 
44 KTMOUTH, a borough and port town of Devonſhire, on the . — and times — 2 ins 


. g ſt, 

* channel, 192 miles from London. It has its name from be- And my reliance on his Fadded dates 

built at the mouth of the river Dart. It ſends two members to Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare, 

3 or Da! x rus, Lat. the ſecond or i f th 8 e . | 

"*TON, or DARTvus, Lat. the ſecond or inner of the com- n without a date th e yoid. "Pi 
e, wich immediately cover the teſticles. This ariſes 4. Concluſion; end, rr 


0 — — and adheres to the tunica vaginalis by What time would ſpare from ſteel receives its date; 
# ibres. | And monuments, lik it to fate. Pope. 
e 2 ver, which riſing in the Peak of Derbyſhire, 5. Duration, — eee ee ee 
em north to ſouth through that county, and falls into the New heav'ns, new earth, ages of endleſs date 


. Founded in righ - Milton. 5 
. 7% (the etymology of this word in any of its ſenſes is — ITS © 00 


Kul. Juen. Some derive of To Darz, verb act. ¶ dater, Fr. dato, Lat.] to ſet a date to a writ- 
6 dask, Dan. a blow or ſtroke] 1. ing. to note the ti , | 
bes ay thing ſuddenly apajaſt another. Daf a lone ain ing, to note the time when an event happened. Tis all one, in 


f eternal duration yi ther 
an, A man that dafbe; his head WS rp Gunn aaa reipe& of ete aration yet behind, whether we begin the world 


. ? milli f = | . 
þ 8 Tilloen. 2. To obliterate a writing, to make a ſo many millions of ages ago, or date from the late æra of 6000 years 


agar Bentley. , 
the whole — 2 To dc over this with a line, would de- ” To all their dated backs he turns you round. Pope. | 
They lan hie P 3: To break by collifon. Dr ED, part. of 10 date [date, Fr. datus, Lat. given or ſent} hav- 
Aud, i they Bn — — how to _ them, FRY ing the day of the month and year, &c, 4 
428 flone that ſhall to pieces ss | es | | * 


Ronarchies beſides. Milton, © ; | : l ; | Darys 


DAY. 


Da'rxLEss, adj. having no fixed time or date. 
The fly-ſlow. hours ſhall not determinate | 
The dateleſi limit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare. 3 
Dares [date date, Fr, datteri, It. datilos, Ph dactyli, Lat. Jaxlu- 
., Gr.] the fruit of the date-tree. They call for dates and quinces 
in the paſtry. Shakeſpeare. Dates are eſteemed moderately ſtrength- 
ening and aſtringent, but at preſent we make little uſe of them in En- 
peo, The beſt for medicinal uſe are thoſe of Tunis, and the coun- 
try thereabouts. They are preſerved three different ways; ſome 
preſſed and dry; others prefied more moderately ; but the beſt are 
þ cons not preſſed at all, only moiſtened with the juice of other 
ates, : i 
Da“TE-TREE, ſub/t. a ſpecies of palm which produces the dates. 
Da'T181 [in logic] one of the modes of ſyllogiſm, in the third 


figure, wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and the miror 


and concluſion particular affirmative propoſitions. | 5 
Da- All who ſerve God are happy 
Ti- But ſome who ſerve God are poor; 
$i Therefore ſome who are poor are happy. _ 

Da'tive Caſe [datif, Fr. dativo, It. dativus, Lat. with gramma- 
rians] the third of the fix caſes, uſed in actions of giving and reſtor- 
ing,. denoting the perſon to whom any _ is given, or to whoſe 

rofit or loſs any thing is referred. In Engliſh the dative is expreſſed 
by the ſigns 7 or fr. . . ; 

Darave Tutelage [in civil law] a tutelage of a minor appointed by 
a magiſtrate. Theſe are termed dative executors, who are appointed 
ſuch by the judge's decree, as adminiſtrators with us here in England. 
Ayliffe. | x 

a, [in old law] that may be given or diſpoſed. of at plea- 
ſure. 1 1 007 . 

To Daus verb act. ¶ dabber, Du. dauber, Fr. to cuff or bang, 
alſo to banter, It is ſometimes ſpelt dau; but daub is better, as 
coming nigher the original] 1. To beſmear with ſomething that 
| ſticks. She took an ark of bulruſhes and dazbed it with ſlime. Exo- 
dus. 2. To paint coarſely, Haſty daubing will ſpoil the picture. Oi- 
ay. A lame imperfect piece, rudely daubed over. Dryden. 3. To 
cover a thing with ſomewhat ſpecious or ſtrong, ſo as to diſguiſe what 
it lies on. 5 8 
So ſmooth he dan d his vice with ſhew of virtue, 

le liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To lay any thing on another gaudily and with oſtentation. Better 
be grac'd with elegancy than daub'd with coſt. Bacon. Let him be 
daub'd with lace. — 5. To flatter groſsly. Conſcience will not 
daub nor flatter. South. nne £ wr 

Daus yourſelf with honey and you'll never want flies. The Ger- 
mans ſay ; Mer ſich zum ſhhaak machet den frefſen die woelke. (He 
who makes a theep of himſelf, will be devoured by wolves.) 

To Daun, verb neut. To play the:hypocrite. I cannot daub it fur- 
ther, Shakeſpeare. - = 

A Dav'str [of daub] a low painter, one that paints coarſely, 
His picture had been drawn at length by the daubers. .Drydex.. 
4 A fign-poſt d auber would difdain to paint 

The one-ey'd hero on his elephant. Dryden. 

Dav'nRx, „ah. [of daub] an old word for any thing artful. She 
works by charms, by ſpells, and, ſuch daubry is beyond our element. 
Shakeſpeare. | 3 | 

Dav'sy, adj. [of daub] viſcous, adheſive. 

Th' Tay als kind | | 
With dauby wax and flowers the chinks have lin d. Dryden. 

A la Dau [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing a leg of 
veal. Fr. L | x 

Da'vEN TRX, a market town of Northamptonſhire, 73 miles from 
London, and; in the great road from that city to Cheſter. 

- Dav'axTEzR [ dohxon, Sax. daater and datter, Dan, dorter, Su. and 
Run. dochter, Du. tochter, Ger. daubtar, Goth.] 1. A female child, 
the offspring of a man or woman, the correlative to father and mother. 
Your. wives, your daughters, Shakeſpeare, 2. A daughter in law, or 
a ſon's wife. 3. A woman in general, Jacob went out to ſee the 
daughters of the land. Geneſis. 4. In poetry, any deſcendant. 5, 
In the Romiſh church, the penitent of a confeſſor. 

Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at ev'ning maſs? e 

M,y leiſure ferves-me, penſive daughter, now. Shakeſpeare. 
Parry pour ſon when you will, but your Da uc nr ER when you can, 
Becauſe a daughter's reputation, if once ſullied, is never to be re- 
>:ired, and therefore it is prudent to prevent a ſlip, where a reaſona- 
ble opportunity offers, by a timely marriage, and notto truſt.too much 
to the conduct of ſo weak a veſſel ; whereas on the other fide, cuſtom 
has made. the ſame frailty- ſo venial in the male, ſex, that it is very 
ſeldom ſo much as thought of, when their marriage is under confide- 
ration. N | 1 ' 

S,. David's, a city and biſhop's ſee of Pembrokeſhire, ſituated 
near the Iriſh channel, 20 miles north-weſt of Pembroke. 

St. David's, is alſo the name of a town and fort on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, in the Hither India, about 80 miles ſouth. of Fort St. 
George. „ 1 

be Daved's Day, the firſt day of March, obſerved by the Welſh 


in honour” of St. David, anciently biſhop of Minevy in Wales, Who 


obtained a ſignal viQory over the Saxons, they then wearing leeks in 
their hats, as a mark of diſtinction, and their colours, which cuſtom 
is ſtill obſerved. 5 1 
Davip's-Szaff. [with navigators] an inſtrument, conſiſting of two 
triangles joined 7 each having its baſe arched, and containin 
a quadrant of go degrees between them in the circle of their baſes; it 
is now very rarely, if ever uſed. 1 1 St 
Da'vipisTs {9 called of one David George, a glaſier or painter 
of Ghent] an heretical ſect about the year 1525, who were his ad- 
herents. He declared that he himſelf was the true meſſiah, and that 
he was ſent to earth to. fill heaven, which was quite empty for want 
af people. He rejected marriage, denied the reſurrection, and laughed 
at ſelf-denial,' and held divers other errors. 
Davis's Quadrant [with navigators] an inſtrument 
height of the ſun at noon, ſtanding with their backs 
'01d Its glaring in their eyes. See Quaprant, 


to take the 
towards it, to 


DAY 
Davis's Straits, run north-north-weſt from Cape Fareyell, i 
north latitude, to Baffin's Bay, in 802 north latitude, ſeparating G bed 
* from e oe viel | 5 | Sten. 
a'viT [in a ſhip] a ſhort piece of timber, havin 
end, in nch by u W a pulley to hale up he the. f 
anchor, and faſten it to the bow of a ſhip; alſo another bel of 
to a boat, to which the buoy rope is brought in order to w "ging 
anchor. =] A 
To Da uv [of dompter, Fr. domite, Lat. to make tame} +, c: 
to put out of Ae Tassen, loud that daunt remoteſt * khn 
Some preſences daunt and diſcourage us, when others rf I 
briſk aſſurance. Glanwille. . nt 
Da uxr zo, pret. 
tamed] diſheartened. 
Da'vnTLEss [of daunt] undaunted, not diſcouraged, 
Put on 
The dawntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shakeſpeare, 
Dauntle/; he roſe, and to the fight return d. Dy, 
Dauntleſi conduct. Pope. 
Da"uxTLEsSNEss [of dauntlzſi] the ſtate of being without fer 
diſcouragement. | £ | 1 
Dau Puls, the next heir to the crown of France, which i; 
poſed to have proceeded from the name of the Dauphins of Views. 
who were ſovereigns of the province of Dauphine, in France, hai 
taken the dolphin for their arms; the laſt of thoſe princes hairs; 
iſſue, gave his dominions to the crown of France, upon ending 
the heir of the crown ſhould be called Dauphin, and ever bear 2 dd. 
phin for his arms. FT. | 
Davynine,. or Daurniny,. a province of France, | bounded d 
the north by Burgundy, on the eaſt by Piedmont, on the foub by 
Provence, and on the weſt by the river Rhone, which ſeparates it fon 
Languedoc and Lyonois. 
Daw, fl. a cant word among artificers, for a hollow or inci 
in their ſtuff, 
To Dawx, verb act. to mark with an inciſion, a word mong ar. 
tificers. * | | 
To Dawn [ſuppoſed by the etymologiſts to have bem orginal 
to dayen, or advance towards day. Fohnſon. Perhaps of dun, Gr 
1. To begin to grow light, as the day does, Daxuning diy. Slate 
ſpeare. As it began to daun. S/. Matt heæu. 
Aurora dawn'd and Phœbus ſhin'd in vain, P. 
2. To glimmer obſcurely. From the firſt 4auuning of any notions i 
his underſtanding. Locke. 3. To begin, tho? faintly; w gire tors 
promiſe of luſtre or eminence. | 
While we behold fuch dauntleſi worth appear 
In dawning youth. Dryden. | 
Thy hand ftrikes out ſome free deſign, 
When life awakes and dawzs at ev'ry line. Po. 
Dawn [from the verb] 1. The time between the firlt appearance 
of light and the ſun's riſe. It is reckoned from the time that the fu 
comes within 18®? of the horizon. On to-morrow's dave, Dyia. 
2. Beginning, firſt riſe. Theſe tender circumſtances difule a c 
ſerenity over the ſoul. Pope. The dawn of time. Thinſmn. 
Da'wnine, the beginning of the day. Dawnings of beans, an 
promiſes of day. - Prior. 
Dax ſvex, Sax. dag, Dan. and Su. Bagh, Du. tag, Ger, 4 . 
and Port. dies, Lat. dals, Goth.) 1. The time from noon to acc, 5 
called the natural dax. rar 
s How many hours bring about the day? | =: 1 
How many days will finiſh up the year? Sh; . 0 . ian 
2. The time betwixt the ſun's riſing and ſetting, called e * 1 
day, which is 12 hours, or the part that is light. Why hand 
here all the day idle? Se. Matthew. Day's work. Mil. 
Of night impatient we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
The night and day ſucceſſive come and go, 
O.ur laſting pains no interruption know. Blacknr:. in. þ 
3. Light, ſunſhine. Let us walk honeſtly, as in the iff 


Mans. 
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The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of 4; 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 7 : 
Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. Fr”: 4 
4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from other time, an 25 
nerally in the plural. 8 
The juſteſt man and trueſt in his days. Spenſer. 1 

In theſe days one honeſt man is obliged to acquaint and a 
At this time of day. Woodward. 5. Life; common), > | v, 
He never in his days did a baſe thing; that is, duing l. 
6. The day of conteſt, the conteſt or battle. 

The noble Thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almoſt profeſſes yours. Shakeſpeare- 
is name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the 40. 
7. An appointed or fixed time for any purpoſe. 

5 y debtors do not keep their day. Dryden 
8. A day appointed for ſome commemoration. 
The field of Agincourt, 340 part 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus $ A eit ul 
9. From day to day, without certainty or continua 
ſervice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day 10 day: 
Dax, as to the beginning of the day, we, in © © ſeem 
natural day at 12 o'clock at night, which _— i i di 
borrowed from the Egyptians, or Romans, who 2 and thus 
The Jews begin their religious natural day at ſun. les Chaldeath 

Italians, Bohemians, - and Polanders. The 2 
Babylonians began their day at ſun-riſing, and here made co, 
but the Arabians from noon. The firſt obſervan* in that {#9 
commencement of the Jews day, will ſerve to © be creat * 
which ſo often occurs in the Moſaic account of * And © on 
the evening and the morning were the ö f 
ſeventh. Ger. c. i. v. 3, &c. | 4 

. . Natural Day, is hd-{mics of 24 hours, _ „ Own 
ing round the earth, or by the earth in turning _ 


une 
0 U 


1 Dav, is tlie ſpace of time from the ring to the ſetting of 
2 2 polio td Th which is the ſpace of time that the ſun 
_—_ - f 1ZON. x he's 1 
| Mm 2 2 differs from the natural only in its beginning, which is 
= — according to the cuſtom of nations. The Jews an Athenians 
* wm their day at ſun-ſetting, and' the Babylonians at ſun- riſing, the 
5 . at noon, and the Egyptians at midnight. 15 
4 Day Civil or Political, is divided into the following parts: 1. Af- 
ber midnight. 2. At the cock's crow. 3. The ſpace between the firſt 
r Es crow and break of day. 4. The dawn of the morning. 5. 
TY Me ning. 6. Noon or mid-day. . 7. The afternoon. | 8. The ſun- 
ET 4 Foilignt. 70. The evening. 11. Candle time. 12. Bedtime. 
1 z The dead of — 4 8 h | : 
= Dr {in law] fignihes * the day of appearance in court, 
3 imes the return of writs. | 

and NE, Qne may ſee Day at 41 _ 

le licht may give a man great inſight into things. 

1 A live ig "The longeſt Day muſt have an end. | 
os, as the French fay : II "s/f f grand jour que ne wieme a wire. (Be 
1 the day never ſo long, at length cometh even - ſong.) 
This ſaying : an Pore e | 
WS Gonfy that a thing or ſubject we are ſpeaking of will have an end. 
3 Der- Ker kun fowlers} a net for taking larks, buntings, martins, 
nt hobbies, or any other birds that play in the air, and will ſtoop, either 
eso tale, prey, Sc. 5 e RE . 
BE 7 be di/mifſed without Dax [a law term] is to be abſolutely diſ- 
ehatged the court. 5 =, 3 

J have a Dax by the Roll [a law term] to have a day of appear- 


1 4 1 ned. 1 EY | : 
BY 7 are, 1. A labourer who works by the day. 2. An arbitra- 
Wor, mediator, umpire or judge. Ainſworth. Perhaps rather ſurety. 
1 What art ton | 
That mak*f thyſelf his dayſ man, to prolong 
4 The vengeance preſt. Spenſer. | 
eicher is chere any day man betwixt us, that might lay his hand 
von us both. Job. 0 
> To-Dar, adv. 


n,. ˖ : 

| The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 

And frugal fate that guards the reft, 

By giving bids us live 70-day. Fenton. 

ny  To-Day me, to-morrow thee, 

lat. Hate mihi, cras till. | 
The Latin inſcription is generally placed under ſkeletons, or the re- 
eſentations of them, to fignify what we muſt all come to. But the 
noi proverb is more uſed when any one in power inſults us, or 
es us wrong, to give him thereby to underſtand that our turn will 
ne. As we ſay in another proverb: Every dog has his day. It is 
Wkewiſe uſed when perſons or parties get authority by turns. The 
uns Hkewiſe fay : Nunc mihi, nunc tibi, benigna. (ſc. Fortuna.) 
oe Germans, as we: Heute mir, morgen dir. g 
1 To Dax a man, to morrow a mouſe. 
he French ſay: Aujourd bi roi, demain rien. (To. day a king, to- 
orow nothing.) Fortune is fickle, and the change we ſee in the 
World very unaccountable. ; 2 
T bara {or rather conſume) Da x- Ligbt, to trifle or fool away the 
ine. 1 3 | | : 
= Dar-zzD [of day and bed] a bed for eaſe and idleneſs in the day- 
ee. Having come down from a day-bed, where I have left Olivia 
ping. She. | | : | | 


Dr. oOR [of Hay and book] a tradeſman's book, in which all his 
eurrences of the day are ſet down, a journal. : | 
4 1 [of day and break] the dawn, the firſt appearance of 
ght. | 6th | | 
* I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, | 
| As men for daybreak watch the eaſtern ſkies. Dryden. 
W Day-La'Bour [of day and /abour] labour by the day, daily taſk. 
Doth God exact zay-/abour, light deny'd. Milton. 
Dar-LABOUxER [of day-/abour] one that works by the day. 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, | 
That ten y- labourers could not end. Milton. 
Da'rrichr [of 4ay and Jig %] the light of the day. 
The drooping dayligiit gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night. 
Will you murther a man in plain daylight? 
Dexutur, the ſame with 2% Hod. 
Dacrsrawo [of day and ſpring] the dawn, the riſe of the day. 
The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing pure and ſweet, 
With zay/pring born, here leave me to reſpire. Milton, 
Da'ysras Tof day and ar] the morning ſtar. 
So finks the dayſtar in the ocean beds. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 
Daerr Tof 4ay and time] the time in which there is light; op- 
feed to night. In the x e the ſitteth in a watch- tower, and flieth 
bit by — wp Bacon. Keep it under ground in the daytime. \ Addiſon. 
Day Werg of Land among the ancients] as much land as could be 
duphed up in one tlay's work; or, as it is ſtill called by the farmers, 


a ay; N /e will hear his voice. 
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D\rwork [of day and avor4] day-labaur, 
el f | of thy Lord, 


Þ Tyr 5 5 
A. = er prime, thou haſt th" impoſe day-work done. Fairfax. 
WP. bank] are days ſet apart by ſtatute or order of he court, 
bon bed. © returned, or when the party ſhall appear, upon 
WAYS of Grace Lin commerce] are three days aſter the time a bi 

Ade : nn 3 alter, a, bill 
onde; 5-28, if a bill be tobe paid ro days after light, it is = 
hene hays; allowingtthe 3 days of grace. 
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is or may be uſed upon auy occaſion when we would 


DEA 


Poor human kind, all dax d in _ day, | 
Err aſter bliſs, andblindly miſs their way. Dryden. 
A Da'zep Look, an aſtoniſhed look. 
DazeD. Palled; as dazed bread; i. e. dough baked, 
Dazed: Meat, palled hy roaſting at a ſlack fire, 
Da"z1ep, rather Das:zp. See Darsy. 
Let us 3 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him a grave. Shakeſprare. 
To Da"zzLs, verb act. [probably of düyſelen, Du.] See to Dazs. 
1. To offend the fight with too much light. | | 
They rather Jazz/e mens eyes than open them: Bacon. 
Now they dazz/ed are, now clearly ſee, Davies. | 
A dazzling expreſſion ſerves. only to damage them, and eclipſe their 
beauty. Pope, 2. To ſtrike or ſurprize wick ſplendor. 
Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 
Will axle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. Milton. 
Ah friend] to dazz/elet the vain deſign, | 
To raife the thought or touch the heart be thine. Pope. | 
To DazzLet, verb neut. to be overpowered with light, to loſe the 
power of ſeeing. e | 8 
| Thy ſight is young, : : 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazz/e. Shaleſpeare. 
An overſight maketh the eyes dazz/v. Bacon. | 07 1:15 
D. B. An abbreviation of batchelor of divinity. 58 
D, is a Latin prepoſition of a great many Engliſh words, and ſig- 
nies from. It ſometimes like wiſe extends the ſenſe of words. 
Dea"cinaTED [deacinatus, of de, and acinus, Lat. a kernel] clean- 
ſed from the kernels. | 
De'acon [diacre, Fr. diacono, It. Sp. and Port. diaconus, Lat. of 
d. e., of caxow, Gr. to miniſter or ſerve] a miniſter or ſervant in 
the church, of the loweſt order of the elergy, whoſe office is to aſſiſt the 
prieſt in divine ſervice, and the diſtribution of the holy ſacrament, to 
inſtruct youth in the catechiſm, &c, The conſtitutions that the apo- 
2 made concerning deatons are urged by the diſciplinarians. Bp. San- 
rſon.. HLH Bs 
DEe'acoxtss [from deacon ; in the primitive church] a woman of 
probity, gravity, and piety, who was chofen to aſſiſt thoſe of her own 
ſex in religious concerns. | | 
De“ cos ui [of deacon and ib, an Engliſh termination for of- 
fice] the office or dignity of a deacon, © 
Dea [irreg. part. paff. of 4% die] See To Dix. | 
De ap, adj. [vead, Sax. doodt, Du. todt, Ger, dood, Dan. doed, 
Su.] 1. Being without life, inanimate. 5 
All, all but truth drops dead-born from the preſs, 
Like the laſt gazette or the laſt addreſs. Pope. 
2. Deprived of life. | 5 
She either from her hopeleſs lover fled, 5 | 
Or with diſdainful glances ſhut him dead. Dryden; . 
3. With F before the —. of death. The crew all except himſelf 
were dead of hunger. Arbuthnot. 4. Imitating death, ſenſeleſs, mo- 
tionleſs. The chariot and horſe are caſt into a dead fleep. P/alng. 
Procuring dead ſleeps. Bacon. 5. Unactive. According to the quick 
vent or abundance, or the dead fale or ſcarcity. Carew. Dead calms 
are in the ocean. Dryden and Lee. The dead weight of unemployed 
time. Locke, 6. Empty, vacant. It feemeth to the eye a ſhorter di- 
ſtance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it have trees or 
buildings. Bacon, Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void 
ſpace. Dryden. 7. Uſeleſs, unprofitable. Commodities lay dead 
upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon. To let ſo glorious an attri- 
bute Iay dead and uſeleſs by him. Addiſon. 8. Dull, gloomy, unem- 
ployed. They came in the dead winter to Aleppo. Knolles, A ſpot 
covered with trees gives us a view of the moſt gay ſeaſon in the midſt 
of that which is the moſt dead and melancholy. Adulſon. g. Still, ob- 
ſcure. The dead darkneſs of the night. Hayward. 10. Having no 
reſemblance of life. I muſt touch the ſame features over again, and 
change the dead colouring of the whole. Dryden. 11. Obtuſe, not 
ſprightly ; uſed of ſounds. The bell ſeemed to ſound more dead than 
it did. Beyle. 12. Dull, not affectin g. How cold and dead does a 
prayer appear, that is compoſed in the moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, 
when it is not heightened by ſolemnity of phraſe from the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures. Addiſon. 13. Taſteleſs, vapid. Spoken of liquors ; as, dead 
wine. 14. Uninhabited. Left under dead walls and dry ditches. A.- 
Buthnot. 15. Without the natural force; as, a dead fire. 16, Not 
having the power of vegetation ; as, a dead tree or branch. 17. (A- 
mong divines) the ſtate of ſpiritual death, lying under the power of fin. 
Yau hath he quickened who were dead in treſpaſſes. Ephe/tars. 
The Dead, ſub}. dead men. | 7 
ö The dead inſpir'd with vital life again. Dryden. 
The dead ſhall riſe and live again. Locte. 

I) be laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smitb. 
Deap, 2 7 the time in which there is remarkable ſtillneſs, as at 
* The dead of winter. South. Dead of night, Dryden. 

To Dt ap, verb neut. from the noun} to loſe its force. 
ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth ſtraightwiſe. Bacon. 

To Dt ap, or To DRA“ DEN, verb a#. 1. To deprive of any force or 
ſenſation. The ſound may be extinguiſhed or deaded. Bacon. The 
tympanum muſt be ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of that membrane 


Iron, as 


will dead and damp the ſound. Holder. That activity which is natu- 


ral to the human ſoul, it is not in the power of ſleep to deader or abate. 
Spectator. 2. To make vagal: as liquor. The beer or the wine have 
not been palled or de. Bacon. l 
Ds aD-DoING, part. adj. [of dead and do] deſtructive, having the 
2 to kill, or make dead. Hold, dear Lord, your dead-doing hand. 
uſer. | on 
5 They never care how many others 
They kill, wichout regard to mothers, 
Or wives or children, ſo they can 6473 
Hudibras. 


Make up ſome fierce dead-doing man. 
De av-LiFT '[of dead and ft] hopeleſs exigency. 


Have no power at all, nor'ſhift, | 
To help itſelf at a Had. lii. | Hudrbras. 


: 


. Who gives away his goods before; he is Dr av, 
Take a beetle 9 head. 
4 


DEA 
The Italians ſay : Chi ca il ſus inanzi morire, 3'apparechia aſſai pa- 
tire. (Goes the way to ſuffer ſufficiently himſelf.) 
At a certain city of Saxony (if I miſtake not, Wittemberg) is fo be 
ſeen, hanging over one of the gates of the city, a large club, and un- 
der it an inſcription to this purpoſe, of which they give the following 


relation: A wealthy inhabitant of that city, having divided his eſtate 
among his children, and put them in poſſeſſion of it in his life-time ; 


was afterwards reduced to extreme poverty, and his own children 


were ſo far from being grateful, that they refuſed him the very bare 
ſupports of life, and obliged him to aſk charity elſewhere. He lived 
to be again maſter of a plentiful fortune, which he bequeathed to the 
public for charitable uſes, on condition to have this warning expoſed to 
public view forever. The Scots tell much the ſame ſtory of one John Bell. 
| As DAP as a Door-nail, Or, 
| As Dan as a herting, . 

Why a door-nail in the former more than any other is not eaſily de- 
termined, - The latter ſaying is taken from the Gddennef of this fiſh's 
dying after it is out of water, inſomuch that there is no poſlibility of 
bringing it to market alive, | | 

Dab Mens Eyes [in a ſhip] ſmall blocks or pullies, having many 
holes, but no ſhivers, on which the lanniers run. We TÞ 1 

| Deap Cargo, what a ſhip wants of her full loading. $1 

Dz ap Freight, the freight a ſhip loſes for want of being full, or the 
freight paid by the merchant, by agreement, tho' he has not ſent his 
full complement of goods on board. £ | 

De ap Lights [in a ſhip] the ſhutters for the cabbin-windows, gene- 
rally put up, or in moſt ſhips rather let down in a ſtorm. 11 

oY ap Men, empty pots or bottles on a tavern or alehouſe table. 
A low cant.phraſe among toapers 11 1 

Dzap Neap [with mariners] a low tide. 
' Deap Nextle, the herb archangel. 1 . 
Dæ asp Pledge, a mortgage or pawning things for ever, if the money 
borrowed be not paid at the time agreed on. | | 


Dzap Reckoning. [with navigators] is that eſtimation, judgment, or 


reckoning, that they make where the ſhip is, by keeping an account 
of her way by the log, by knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the 
compaſs, by rectifying all with allowance for drift, lee-way, &c. ac- 
cording to the ſhip's trim: So that this reckoning is without any obſer- 
vation of ſun, moon, or ſtars; and it is to be rectified as often as any 
good obſervation can be had. 
DAD Riſing [with ſailors] that part of the ſhip that lies aft, be- 
tween her gr her floor-timbers. | | 
pets Ropes [of a ſhip] thoſe ropes which do not run in any block 
eys. 44 3p : | | 
wy Tops [in huſbandry] a diſeaſe in trees., | 
De av Water [with mariners] is the eddy water that is next behind 
the ſtern of the ſhip, which is ſo termed, becauſe it does not paſs away 


or 


ſo ſwiftly, as that water does that runs by her ſides ; ſo that when a ſhip 


has a great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay, ſhemakes much dead water. 


To Dx DEN [of bead, Sax.} to take away from the foree of a 


weight, blow, &c. | 175 5 8 
EA'DLY, adj, [of deadlic, Sax.] 1. Cauſing death, deſtructive, 
murtherous. | | 
As s if that name, ? 
Shot from the deaaly level of a gun. 
Did wurther her. Shakeſpeare. 
> Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, : 
A4 As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring. Dryden. 11 
2. Mortal, implacable. The Numidians are deadly enemies unto the 
Turks. . Kno/les. | 
Deal Feud [in law] is an unappeaſable hatred; which proceeds 
ſo far as to ſeek revenge, even by the death of the adverſary, | 
De apLy, adv. 1. In a manner reſembling one dead. 
Star d each on other, and look'd deadly pale. Shakeſpeare. 
__ -» Aſk'd him why he look d ſo deadly wan, Dryden. 
2. Mortally. The groanings of a deadly wounded man. Ezekiel. 


Implacably, deſtruftively. 4. Sometimes in a ludicrous ſenſe, cal 


to enforce the ſignification of a word. | 
Mettled ſchoolboys ſet to cuff, | 
Will not confeſs they have done enough, 

Iho' deadly weary. Oe 
Lewis was deadly cunning. Arbuthnot. 3 
DA DNESS [of dead] 1, Want of warmth, want of affection. His 
grace removes the deſert of inclination, by taking off our natural dead- 
-neſs and diſaffection. Rogers. 2. Weakneſs of the vital powers, inac- 
tivity of the ſpirits. "BY 1 9 

-_ *.; » Your gloomy eyes betray a deadneſe, 

| And inward languiſhing. Dryden and Lee. | 

3. Vapidneſs, loſs of ſpirit. Spoken of liquors.. Deaduęſi or Ratnels of 

cyder. Mortimer. | Hoy 


Deaps {in the tin mines] ſuch parcels of common earth as lie above 


the ſhelves, which uſually contain the ſhoad. _ . 
Dear [deap, Sax. bock, Su. doof, Du, taub, Ger. doofre, Dan.) 
1. Not having the ſenſe of hearing. The deaf and dumb are dumb 
only by conſequence of their want of hearing. Holder. | 
If any fins afflict our life, eds wk | 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
Till death ſhall bring the kind relief, 
a We muſt be patient or be i Prior. | 
2. With zo before the thing that ought to be heard. I will be deaf 10 
pleading and excuſes. Shakeſpeare. 7 | | 
Deaf to her fondeſt call. Ro/common. 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame. Pope. 
3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 1 | 
Deaf with the noiſe I took my haſty flight. Dryden. 
. Obſcurely heard. | vhs | 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of rides receding from th inſulted hoar. Dryden. 
None ſo Deay as be who will not hear, | 
Spaniſh ; No ay peor ſordo gue, el 12 ng quiere.our, .. 
To Dear, verb ad. tg. depnye of the power * IG 


Hearing hath 4% d our ſailors. Houne. 
Plutt' ring round is temples, degſi his ears. Dryden. 
2 5 2 1 \ 


Jon. 3. 


tion or confirmation. This word is al 


D E A 


To Da“ EN, verb 48: [deapnian, Sax. 
Ger. taeuben, H. Ger.] to make deaf, to 
hearing. | 

Exclaiming loud .' ' .* 
For juſtice, deaſens and diſturbs the crowd. 
From ſhouting men, and horns, and dogs he fies. 
Deafen d and itunn'd with their promiſcuous cries, Atl; 
B e ee hearing. e 
EA'FLY, adv. {from deaf} 1. In a ma 
2. ol ay ſenſe vs £ EP > aner hard to be head, 
EA'FNESS [ deapnerye, Sax.] 1. Hardneſs 
hearing, Thoſe w — bo deaf 22 dumb, are eee , fake 
_ their 1 aal, ow Unwillingneſs to hear. Ie 
a deafneſs, that no declaration from t | 10 
Che | een 198. Bilkops <oold make Place, x 

Drarro'rtEsTED, part. [in law books] being dif- 
ing foreſt, or freed wy 3 from mY * bt 

Deal, Jul}. del, Sax, deel, L. Ger. Dan. and Su. theil 1 
dail, Goth.] 1. A part. A great deal of that which had been 4 
to be removed. Hooker, 2. Gantt, degree of more or le "RY 
general word for expreſſing much joined with the word preat 9 a 
matter fitter and better a great deal for teachers. Hooker, A d ay 
ſign, not to be carried on without a great deal of artifice * 
The giving or dividing of the cards. The 4:4 the h s 
and the cut. Swwrfr, 4. (Deple, Du.) fir. wood; as, a piece 10 


dooken, Du. dg 


o Dar, irreg. verb act. ¶dælan, Sax. deylen, Du, deelen LC 
theilen, II. Ger. veela, Su.] 1. To divide or ——_ out to 6 


rent perſons. Deal thy bread to the hungry. Proverbs, Ther u. ee, 
tion of knowledge is Spe to mankind. 22 a7 Pal 1 155 
throw about, Hiſſing thro' the ſkies the feather'd deaths were 4 * ARBO 
Dryden. 3. To give gradually. y Forge 
| The mighty mallet de reſounding blows, Nor! 
Till the proud battlements her towers incloſe. Gy, WD: an 7); 
To Dear, verb neut. 1. To trade, to traffic. 2. To act betger 1 1 
two perſons. He that dea/eth between man and man raiſth bis 8 Hexen 
credit with both. Bacon. 3. To behave well or ill in a0) bfi ot v. 
If he will deal clearly and impartially, he will acknowle al th, rr, 
Tillotſon. 4. To act in any manner in general. ess. E 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſſeep's diſturbers, bought 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shulture . 1lur 
5. To deal by, to treat well or ill. Such an one 4a not tail; by i; Dean: 
mind. Locke. 6. To deal in, to be engaged in, to praviſe, Pit. ting the 
dealing in denying 7 deal in ſuits is honourable. Baur, None dr uss 
upon themſelves more diſpleaſure than thoſe authors that a/ in put. WM pri Ihe 
cal matters. Audiſon. 7. To deal with, to treat in any manuer cither WM Jer holds 
well or ill. Not wronged nor hardly dealt with. Seni. es marri⸗ 
Will they not % | dem. / 
Worſe «43th his followers, than with him they dealt! M. BN ARNLY, 
With the freedom of a friend, dealing plainly with me. Pipe. f. f They h 
deal with, to contend. with, If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know vat NNE With p. 
paſſion to deal with, Siduey. The people eaſy to be al will t lr 0 
they ſtand in fear. Hayward. 4 2 er.] 1. G 
DEALT [irreg. pret. and part. paſſ. of to deal.] See To Deal. coin to f 
To DREALBATER [dealbatum, ſup. of dealbo, from 4, ad alu n. 2%. 
Lat. white] to whiten, to make white. | Mt Pity the 
DeaulBa'TON, Lat. act of whitening or making whit, 4 wh , long 
now almoſt obſolete. Brown uſes it. FO 
Dea"Ler [dælan, Sax; to divide] 1, A trader, baer 0! ele. 1. Eat free] 
Where fraud is permitted or connived at, the honelt dar l always 4 larrenneſs. 
undone. Swift. 2. One that has to do with any thing. Small dai 3 I an : 
in wit and learning give themſelves a title from their fil en Bn F- EARTI 
Swift. z. One who deals or diſtriqutes cards. __ 
Dea"Ling, fub/t. 2 deal; dæling, Sax. ] 1. Trade, aft. Tie 4 3 
doctor muſt be rich, he had great dealings in his way. Sui, 2 Pi ene 
tice, action. The dalings of men who ier government. Huter D. ia] ter or 
He muſt write a ſtory of the empire, that means to tell of all ther 0 (DER 
dealings in this kind. Raleigh. 3. Intercourſe. Men would promote | 8 ov 0 
it in all their private dealings. Addiſon. 2. Meaſure of weer De 5 : 
_ by enn one treats another. God's gracious dealing: i * Wil 5 0 
ammond. | 
DeaLs, fir-boards or planks. See 4th ſenſe of Dzal- ered 
Dc amBULa'TION [deambulatio, Lat.] the act of walking abril ortality, Je 
5 De a"MBULaTORY [deambulatorium, Lat.] a gallery or; Trike = 
walk in. | In ridd 
Dza"MBULATORY [drambulatorius, Lat.] walking about, Ca 0 al 3 
able or moveable, relating to the practice of walking abroad. _ In (winiſh 
Deams'na [with the romans] a goddeſs ſuppoled to prel Their dre 
menſtruous women. | Gr] 2 he manner | 
DEAN (SP; doyen, Fr, decano, It. decanus, Lat. UT ref th d in the midit 
dignified clergyman, who is next under the biſhop and ch {lin ſented by a 7 
chapter in a cathedral or collegiate church; as, n 0 Yor © 2 bone in hi 
coln, of St. Paul's, of Weſtminſter, From the Greek, _—_ 1 | Toa: 
cauſe he was anciently ſet over ten canons, or prebendais f 1, Wh Song 
ſome cathedral church. lift. As there are two foundation" thoſe When it 15 
dral churches in England, the old and the new (che es fond. rom that 
which Henry VIII. upon ſuppreſſion of abbeys, transform old foute he gazer 
bot or prior and convent to dean and chapter) for thoſeof de t 2 
; way e biſhops, the lig ot 
dation are brought to their dignity much like biſhops, ben chulþ | 
ſending out his conge delire to the chapter, the chap? img ay 


the king then yielding his royal aſſent, and the bio 
them, and giving his mandate to inſtal them. Tho 
dation are inſtalfed by virtue of the king's letters patent, racer 
5 applied to the che 
peculiar churches or chapels; as, the dean of tht din '* i the an 
of the arches, the dean of St. George's chapel at Wind/ hends of © 
of Backing in Efſex. Coxel. The dean and canons ne 505 he of cou 
thedral churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were not only rerun" 
ſel with the biſhop for his revenue, but chiefly for his g 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Bacon, "ſting ola 
Dean and CHAPTER, a ſpiritual body corporate, % 
able perſons, as the dean and his prebendaries. 
Rural DE an, à curate appointed by the biſhop 8”, 
have juriſdiction oyer other. miniſters and pariſhes, 1 55 1 
| Dxa'ngx.. [puaconmuc, Sax.) 1. The office or 


A 


7 al. Clarendon. 
could no longer Keep the deanry of the chapel roy aren 


3.4 49 both * in one; or if that's too much trouble, 


| deanry double. Swift. 
Foal of te deans, make the fer g double. v7 FW 
ue houſe of a dean. Away WI . the office 
BJ Deanne [of diacon and pcip, Sax. diaconatus, at.] the o 
WE :;.nity of a dean. | . 
$ In 470. a fruit much eſteemed in Devonſture. 
pen“, Pear, the Michael pear. | | 
n deon, dion or byr, of dinan, Sax. to account dear to 
WED: ar, 4.5 don er Offs L. Ger. theuer, H. Ger.) 
. ver, Dan and So. ver 5 _—_ 
Y, recious, coſting a rice. 
3 a 5 directors NN the South-ſea year? 
5 To feed on ven'ſon when it ſold ſo dar. Pope. 
3 favourite. 
Þ —_— me and he holds me dar. Shakeſpeare. 
The dear, dear name, ſhe bathes in flowing tears, 
SE Hangs o'er the tomb. Addiſon. ; 
Wc .:rce, not plentiful; as, a dar year. 4. It ſeems ſometimes to 
ed for drear, ſad, hateful, grievous. | 
Let us return, : ns 
And ftrain what other means 1s left unto us, 
In our gear peril. Preteen. 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heav'n, 
odr ever I had ſeen that day. Shakeſpeare. 
WD: .:, //. a word of endearment. 
That kiss | 
I carried from thee, dear. Shakeſpeare. 
See, my dear, | 
Ho laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. Dryden. 
oH, adj. [of dear and bought] purchaſed at a high rate, 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, = 
Nor let my dearbought ſoul be loſt. © Roſcommon. 
WY: an 7oys, a nick name given to Iriſnmen. A cant phraſe. | 
einc, /b. [now written darling] a favourite. 
Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt | 
= Of Venus' dearlings, through her bounty bleſt. Spenſer. 
ar, adv. [from dear] 1. Tenderly, paſſionately, with great 
ess. He loved her dearly. Wotton. 2. At a high price. It was 
bought, and then alſo bought dearly enough with ſuch a fine. 
. Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn. Dryden. 
So D:aznx [bynnan, Sax.] to hide, to mend a hole in cloaths by 
ing the texture thereof. See To Darn. | | 
rx [of deonnerpe, Sax.) 1. Coſtlineſs, ſcarcity, high 
The cars of com. Swift, 2. Fondneſs, kindneſs. My 
ger holds you well, and in dearneſi of heart hath holp to effect your 
ng marriage. Shakefpeare. The great dearne/s of friendſhip be- 
Wn them. Bacon. Els 
err, adv. [Deonn, Sax.] ſecretly, unſeen. Now obſolete. 
They heard a rueful voice that ern cry d, 
Wich piercing ſhrieks. Spenſer. 3 
earn Fof deonch, Sax. dierte, Du. duerte, O. Ger. theurung, 
er.] 1. Great ſearcity of food, In times of dearth it drained 
coin to furniſh us with corn. Bacon. Terrible years of dearth 
on. Swift, 2. Want, famine. | | | 
Pity the dearth that J have pin d in 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakeſpeare. 
Of every tree that in the garden grows, | 
Eat freely with glad heart, fear here no dearth. Milton. 
rarenneſs. Dearth of plot and narrowneſs of imagination may be 
ed in all their plays. Boden, | 
Wo DzarTiCULATE, verb ad. [dearticulatum, ſup. of dearticuls, 
= de, and articulus, Lat. a joint] to diſjoint, to dilſmember. 
WEARTICULA'TION. See DiaRTHRO'sIs, | 
o DEARTAT E [deartuatum, of de, and artus, Lat. a joint] to diſ- 
t, quarter or cut in pieces; to diſmember. | 
ern [dearh. Sax. doodt, Du. todt, Ger. dood, Dan. doed, Su.] 
; 3 of life, which is conſidered in the ſeparation of the ſoul 
dhe 0 ** 
Death, a neceſſary end. 
Will come, when it will come. Shakeſpeare. 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
ortality, deſtruction. 


* 


Traffic with Macbeth, 

1 In riddles and affairs of death. Shakeſpeare. 
e ſtate of the dead. | 

10 In ſwiniſh ſleep. 


Their drenched natures lie as in a death. Shakeſpeare. 
he manner of dying. Thou ſhalt die the deaths of them that are 
gin the midſt of the ſeas, Exzekie/. 5. The image of mortality re- 
ſented by a keleton. I had rather be married to a death's head 
abone in his mouth, than to either. Shakeſpeare, 

I paze now, tis but to ſee, 
What manner of death's head twill be, 

hen it is free | 

From that freſh upper ſkin, 

he gazer's joy and fin. Suckling. | | 
urder, Not to ſuffer a man of death to live. Bacon, 7. Cauſes 
"7 There is death in the pot. 2 Kings, He caught his death 
10 county ſeſſions. Addiſon. 8. Deſtroyer. All the endeavours 
A wed to meet with Hector, and be the death of him, is the in- 
N * ich n the laſt day's battle. Pope. 9. (In poetry) 

ument of eath. Deaths inviſible come wing'd with fire. Dry. 
* Len rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pope. 10. (Amon 

* N 7 torments. Keep us from all ſin an 
a Cane our ghoſtly enemy, and from everlaſting death. 
rao Drarn keeps no calendar. | | 
1 * at all times, and has no regard to days, ſeaſons or 
n another proverb has it: Death, when it comes, will have 


hats, when Darn defies the phyſician, 9 
Wer af men. death comes, it is not all the {ill of phyſicians, or 
» that can avail, The Latins ſay: Contra vin 


mortis non eff medicamen in hortis, The Germans: Für den tod: ick 
23 kraut gewachſen; or, Mider des codes kraft hilſtt keines krautes 
1 ä | | 

X "war is painted as a ſkeleton, with wings, and a ſcythe in his 
nn. | 

Darn was likewiſe a deity among the ancients (the daughter of 
ſeep and night) and was by them repreſented in the ſame manner, 


with the addition only of a long black robe embroidered with ſtats, 


Darn [with phyſicians] is defined a total ſtoppage of the circula- 
tion of the blood, and the ceſſation of the animal 14 vital functions, 
which follow thereupon, as reſpiration, ſenſation, Ec. | 

DRA “THBED [of death and bed] the bed in which a man is confined 


by mortal ſickneſs. 


Take heed of perjury, | 

Thou art on thy death-bed, Shabeſpeare. 

Then round our death. bed every friend ſhould run. Dryden. 
Da Thi [of death and full] full of ſlaughter, deſtructive. Vour 
cruelty was ſuch as you would ſpare his life for many deathful torments. 
Sidney. | | | 
4 Blood, death, and deathſul deeds in that noiſe, 

Ruin, deſtruction at the utmoſt point. Milton. 
The geathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd. Pope, 

Dea'THLEss [deachlear, Sax.] immortal, everlaſting. God hath 
only immortality, tho' angels and human ſouls be death. Boyle, 
Deathlefs laurel is the victor's due. Dryden. | 

Dtea"THiikE [of death and lite] reſembling death either in its hor- 
rors or quietneſs, gloomy, calm. 5 | 

Why doſt thou let thy brave ſoul lie ſuppreſt 

In deathlite ſlumbers ? Craſhaao. 

A deathlike ileep ! | 3 

A gentle waſting to immortal life. Milton. 

Black melancholy ſits, and round her throws 

A deathlike ſlumber, and a dread repoſe. Pops. 

Drarn's-DpoOR [of death and dior] a near approach to death, the 
gates of death. Now a low phraſe. Afflicted to death's-Jocr with a 
vomiting. Taylor. b 

Dea'THsMAan [of death and man] executioner, headſman. As, 
deathſmen, you have rid this ſweet young prince. Shakeſpeare. 

Dea'ruwaTcn [of death and watch] a ſmall infect, | 

Mr. Allen, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, relates, that it is a 
ſmall inſect or beetle 5 16ths of an inch long, of a dark brown colour, 
ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under the vagina, a large cap or hel- 
met on the head, and two antennæ proceeding from beneath the eyes, 
and doing the office of proboſcides. The part it beats withal, as he 
obſerv'd, was the extreme edge of the face, which he calls the upper 
lip, the mouth being protracted by this bony part, and lying under- 
neath out of view. Mr. Derham confirms this account; but that in- 
ſtead of ticking with the upper lip, he obſerved the inſe& to draw its 
mouth back and beat with its forehead. He had two, a male and a 
female, which he kept alive in a box ſeveral months, and could bring 
one of them to beat when he would, by imitating its beating. By his 
ticking noiſe, he would frequently invite the male to get upon the 
other in way of coition, and thence he concludes that ticking or pulſa- 
tion to be the way that theſe inſects woo one another. 

There is alſo another of theſe ticking inſets, different from the firſt, 
which will beat ſome hours together without intermiſſion, and his 
ſtrokes are more leiſurely and like thoſe of a watch, whereas the former 
only beats 6 or 8 ſtrokes and leaves off. This latter is a ſmall gre 
inſet, much like a louſe, and is very common in all parts of the boule 
in the ſummer months. It is very nimble in running to ſhelter, and 
ſhy of beating when diſturbed. The ticking of this, as well as the 
other, he judges to be the wooing act. The tinkling noiſe of this in- 
ſe is ſuperſtitiouſly imagined to prognoſticate death. The ſolemn 
death-watch click'd the hour ſhe dy'd. Gay. | 5 

To DRA URATE * of de, and aurum, Lat. gold] to gild 
or lay over with gold. 1 FE. 

DEauRa'TiON [with apothecaries] the gilding of pills over. 

DeBaccna'rion [debacchatio, Lat.] a raging or madneſs, 

To Depa's [probably of aebarrer, Fr. is] to unbar, or take 
away a bar, and conſequently the reverſe of the Engliſh] to ſhut out, 
to keep from, to hinder. Countries debarred from all commerce by 
unpaſlable mountains. Raleigh. N 

To debar us when we need 

Refreſhment. Milton. 

Diebarring us of our wiſhes. Swif?. N 

To DeBa'rs, verb ad. [of de, and barba, Lat. the beard] to de- 
prive of one's beard, 1 


DeBa'RBED, part. [debarbatus, Lat.] having the beard cut or pulled 


off 


To Drza'xk [of debargue, Fr. barcare, It.] to diſembark. 
1 DeBa'RRED, part. of to debar [of debarre, Fr.] hindered or kept 
rom. | | | 
To DzBa's: [abbaiſer, Fr. abbaſſare, It. or from baſe] 1. To 
bring down, to humble, to reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate. Plea- 
ſure and ſenſuality dbaſe men into beaſts. Broome. 2. To make mean 
or deſpicable, to 3 To debaſe religion with ſuch frivolous 
diſputes. Hooker, Not debaſe himſelf to the management of every trifle. 
Dryden. 3. To ſink, tocorrupt with meanneſs. Not letting his ſub- 
ject debaſe his ſtile, and betray him into a meanneſs of expreſſion. Ad- 
diſan. 4. To make coin of a metal mixed with a baſer or too mach 
alloy. The coin was much adulterated and debe. Hale. 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone | 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras, | 
DzBa'sEMENT [abbaiſement, Fr. or from debaſe] the act of deba- 
ſing. A wretched debaſement of that ſprightly faculty the tongue, thug 
to be made te money to a goat. Government of the Tongue. 
[of de 


Depa'st aſe) he that debaſes or adulterates, 


{ Depa'tasLs [of debate] that may be diſputed. The d:batat/e 


ground reſtored. Hayaward. 8 FAN 
DeBa'rTe [dtbat, a 1. A perſonal diſpute. Their opinion in 
debate. Locke, Not to furniſh the tongue with debate and controverſy. 
Watts. 2. A quarrel, ftrife, conteſt. This debate that bleedeth at 
our doors, Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. Dryden. ö 
To DEBATTE, verb act. ¶debatre, Fr. debatir, Sp.] to diſpute, to 
controvert a matter. Debate thy cauſe with thy neighbour himſelf. 
Proverbs. 


D E B 


Proverbs, He could not debate any thing without ſome commotion. 
Clarendon. | 
To DzeBaTE, verb neut. 1. To deliberate ; with on or upon. 
Vour ſeveral ſuits 
Have been conſider d and debated on. , Shakeſpeare,  __ 
2. To diſpute. That great ſoul debating upon the ſubject of life and 
death, Tatler, z. To argue deliberately on a matter. 55 
DBA TETUL, adj. [from debate] 1. Contentious; ſpoken of per- 
ſons. 2. Conteſted, occaſioning quarrels; ſpoken of things. 
DxERBATEMENT of debate] conteſt, controverſy. Without debate- 
ment further. Shakeſpeare. 5 5 
" Depav'cn [debauche, Fr.] notouſneſs, ee drunkenneſs, 
lewdneſs. He will for ſome time contain himſelf within the bounds of 
ſobriety, till he recovers his former debauch. Calamy. 
The firſt phyſicians by debaych were made, 
- Exceſs began, and ſloth ſuſtains the trade. Dryden. 
To Depav'cn „] p n 
to mar or ſpoil. debauch a king, to break his laws. Dryden. 2. 
To corrupt with lewdneſs. . - _ . 15 
Men ſo diſorder' d, ſo d ebauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare. | | 
z. To corrupt by intemperance. To debauch himielf by intemperance. 
Fulbufon 4. To ſeduce and violate a woman. 5 wy 
D ERA“ C HED, part. of to debauch [debauche, Fr.] lewd, inconti- 
nent. | . 
A Denavcur's [debauche, Fr.] a riotous perſon, a lecher, a drun- 
kard. Could we prevail with the greateſt debauchees to change their 


lives. South. ; | 3 
DeBav'cner [of debauch] one who ſeduces others to intemperance 


or lewdneſs, one that corrupts. EE | 

DrBAu“ CHERRY [from xc cap exceſs, incontinency, revelling, 
e Oppoſe debauchery by temperance. Sprat. Theſe, in- 

ead of leſſening enormities, occaſion twice as much debauchery. Swift. 
' Depav'cumenT [of debauch] the act of debauching or vitiating. 
The debauchment of nations. Taylor. | 

To Dzze'L, or To Dest'LLaTE [debello, Lat.] to overcome in 
war. The extirpating and debellating of giants. Bacon. 

im long of old | | Goo 
| Thou didſt debe/, and down from heaven caſt. Milton. 

DeBELLA'TION [debellatio, Lat.] the act of overcoming or bringing 
ander by war, Lat. 5 | 
De BENE £558 [a law phraſe] as, to take a thing a+ bene Ye, i. e. 
take it or allow of it for the preſent, till the affair ſhall come to be more 
Fully debated and examined, and then to ſtand or fall according to the 
merit of the thing in its own nature. 3 
| Bi, a market town of Suffolk, 86 miles from London. 
DR NTURE [debentur, from debeo, Lat. to owe] a bill drawn upon 
the public, or a kind of obo. 

common wealth to ſecure the ſoldier, ſeaman, creditor, or his afligns, 
the ſum due, upon auditing the accounts of his arrears, A. writ or 
note by which a debt is claimed. e 
| You modery wits, ſhould each man bring his claim, 
Faye deſperate debentures on your fame, 
And little would be left you, I'm afraid,  _ 
If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Szv7f?. 
- _Dzze'nTuRE. [in the Exchequer and King's Houſe] a writing gi- 
ven to the ſervants, for the payment of their wages, S. 
- _DepenTuRE [in traffic] is the allowance of cuſtom paid inward, 
which a merchant draws back upon the exportation of the goods 
which were before importqe. þ 
8 Dr'REHr, Lat. [he oweth] a term uſed of that which remains un- 
paid, after an account has been ſtated. | | 
DEERE and SoLET, Lat. [in law] a writ of right, as if a man 
Tue for any thing, which is now denied, and hath been enjoyed by 
himſelf, and his anceſtors before him. | 
DE'B1LE, adj. [debilis, Lat.] weak, feeble, faint. 
I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, _ 
Dr foil'd ſome debile wretch. Shakeſpeare. 
To DrBTCLITATE | debiliter, Fr. debilitare, It. debilitar, Sp. of de- 
bilitatum, ſup. of debilite, from debilrs, Lat.] to weaken, to make 
faint, They ſeemed as weakly to fail, as their deb;/izated poſterity. 
12 The ſpirits debilitated in attracting nutriment for the parts. 
arVey. ; 3 | 
_, DzBitITA'TION [debilitatio, Lat.] the act of enfeebling. Debili- 
tation and ruin. King Charles. | 2 f 

. Accigental DER LITIEs of a Planet [with aſtrologers] are when a 
Planet is in che 6th, 8th, or 12th houſes ; or com uft, Sc. ſo that 
by each of theſe circumſtances it is faid to be more or leſs afflicted, 
and to have ſo many, or ſo few debilities. 

Eſential DEB1LITiEs of a Planet [with aſtrologers] are when a 
Planet is in ba e fall or peregrine. | 
 "DtBrLituDs [debilitug, Lat debility, weakneſs. _ 5 
_ "Depr1irty [ debilite, Fr. debilta, It. debilidad, Sp. of debililas, 
Lat.] feebleneſs, infirmneſs, weakneſs. 

Jam pattaker of thy paſſion, 


— 
5 


And in thy caſe do glaſs my own debility,  Siguy, _ 
DERBI {ith phyſicians] a weaknels that proceeds from [woon- 
ing, fainting, hunger, or ſome, other indiſpoſition ; or it is a relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids, which induces weaknels and fainting. Inconve- 
niencies of too ſtrong a perſpiration are deb:/zty, faintings. Arbutbnot. 
De'nrTo, Lat. {in | y 

wane) Prgagds ihe. 11k 5h owt), TW 4g" 6. 
., Dz01'sT, or DEB sT [probably of Eau he, Fr.] debauched, 
lewd, riotous; ren enen of debauched., 
Dzn01'sTNEsS, 2 „ a corruption of debanchetne/;. 
„ DeBonnark 


BP Bennaire, Fr.] courteous, affable, good-natured, 
entle. WB 
l — a debonnair, 
Thou r . night. 

alr 


£ 1 
1 hou rec Spenſer. 
A , daughter 


: #15» 
g . : 
= Ld 
- 8 1 
; . 44 +» iS 
#04 


da | 22060. 55155 $46! " . 
Sg buc ſome, bli ie, and debann e 
Ee one is 4 ongix and a0. Kab 87 look me 
The nature, of the one is debonatr and accoltable, of the other retired 
and {ypercilious. Heul. 5 * 
urn eng? a TAY 7 : 
N 


wretch, a looſe liver; a corruption of debanchte, 


46 baucher, Fr,] 1. To corrupt a perſon's manners; 
0 


in the nature of a bond, to charge the, 


Jin law] a writ-where a man owes another a ſum of 


thing into another. 


DEC 


Denoknarraty, of DrhohNATNKNUPESS 

humour, courteouſneſs, affability, &c. 
DzBonat'tLY, adv. [of un 

aire 

 Dennorur't [debate , Fr.] 4 debauched, diſſol 


(ar bonna 2 p. 

| rete, Fr. ty 
with elegance, wd pa . 1.5 
| ie of 
ute perſon, ty b 


Dezrv1'stD [in heraldry] imports the prieyoys 
animal, who is debirred of its Aura Fredo, by any gen 
3 being laid over it. 5 7 0ftheny 

EBT derte, Fr. debito, It. deuda, Sp. dining. po- 
Lat.] 1. That which is due from one man to möther. 00 


otion 


reſtrunt of 
| ewwton. 


re 


. e 8 ; : he t » 
greatly in debt, Bacon. Above a thoufind pounds by | 
2. That which one ought to do or ſuffer, g i 6, bu 3 o _ 
| Your ſon, my lord; hath paid a ſoldier's debt, b tg wot 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, hh FT "Ns 
But like a man he died. —=—Shakefteary, WE 75 6; 


Ns . Mire ok 3 out ok danger. 

r. Evgaipuey 0 H oQtr Any. a he that ows nothine 
liæ qui nibil Hebet, H. Get. Geht dem der nichts uml 
Py is he who is out of debt.) or, Ahne borgen, ohn kun! 
debts, no ſorrow.) The Italians ſay as we: CI wn tw. b 
fuor di pericolo. | "8 

Dr [in law] 

ſum of money due. 


] g om a ſta 

: | 
To De. 
at decay 
ee was of 
: 1 hich cori 


is a writ that lies upon a default of Patents, 


De's* ED, part. of to debt, which is not found; indebtel g PDæca'r 
liged to. I 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more r Dee 
Than I ſtand hεαe to this gentleman, 2 * kt. ] to di 
De'sToR [debiteur, Fr. debitore, It. deudor, Sp. dert, n 1 
debitor, Lat.] 1. One that owes ſomething to another in terl E D 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, Nm,, MIND: ce as: 
One who owes money, one who is indebted to another, Ie boome pl 
debtors in Rome was, after the fet time for paym-n, iy » En. 04 
pay, or be the creditor's ſlave. S/. z. The deb. fe of » x RD £ ce 4's: 
count book, oppoſed to the eredit-fide. When I looked um WD: c:'ox: 
debtor ſide, I find innumerable articles; but when | lt 0701 te {RD = cnn 
creditor fide; I find little more than blank paper. Auch. ach falſhc 


Drnuri“rfox, Lat. a bubbling or boiling over. „ Job. 


Dtca"cxorpon Lat. of dt, ten, and eg, Gr. a fring ut chord H 
a muſical inſtrument among the ancients, that conſiſed of ten rig SE 
called by the Hebrews, haſkr, being almoſt the fame as our hit d Bi 
a triangular figure, with an hollow belly or founding from the ln In law, 
part. | | eeceive a 
Drcacu 'H x aT ED [decachminatus, Lat.] having the tops dt ame bu 
off. N WOE cry 
Dz'cave [Lat. and Fr. decada, Sp. 3:x495, gel. of d, '! BN dulent. 
the number or ſum of ten; as, the decades of Livy, i.e. the ten bow WE cf TF1 
of his hiſtory, Men might be wide by whole olympiads and b em may 
vers decade: of years. Brown. We make decades, centuries, chitts Ec TFL 
for the uſe of computations in hiſtory. Holder. Sf oudulcnt 
All rank'd by ten; Whole decades when they due, ond, 5. 
Maft want a Trojan flave to pour out wine. P. _ 
Deca'pency [ decadence, Fr. decadtncia, Sp. decidentia, e in his 
Lat. to fall Gan) a falling down, decay, run. N 1. 
Dz'cacon [decagone, Fr. decagono, It. Jera yl, of l, . bi And 
and yones, Gr. a corner] conſiſting of ten ſides. . 5 Jer to 
Decacon [with geometricians] a figure of ten ſides, o a F. 3 
forming ten angles. KEY 27 OY 
Regular DEcacon [in fortification) a fortified tow titt a tn 5 VABI 
ſides, and as many angles, or ten baſtions; the angles 0! «lic RN Decer 
all equal one to another. „ | „ 927 Ty 
Dz'caLocus [Fr. decaloge, Tt. and Sp. decalgus, Lat baue Turkin 
of dera, ten, and 4% ., a word] the ten commandments gien 6 Kolle 
God to Moſes. The commands of God are clearly litt 8 The 
decalogue. Hammond. | | But 3 
| Deca'weras [of dx, ten, and wee, Gr. put) a tenth pal, 4 t a man D. 
Dreca'mtkon (ot J. and ze, a part] a volume of writing a 
vided into ten books. 10. af. fl truſt a 
Deca'mrrone pi Boecaccio, It. the novels of Boca me as well 
ded into ten books. f wet b: Bat if h 
To Deca'vy [decamper, Fr. deſcampar, Sp.] to g from, VECEL'VED. | 
up the camp; to march off from an encainpment. | malig divolt of one 
Dtca'memenT [Ac nien, Fr.] a marching from of right, and 1 


bd one time 
a repriſe upc 
VECEI VER | 
into error. 


a Camp. : te nord H 
De'cax, a province of the Hither India, bounded a ww 

the province of Cambaya or Guyurat, on the eaſt Mm ri jim 

Berar, on the ſouth by Viſapour, and on the welt h. 


Ocean. Its chief inland town. is Aurengabad ; and upon Men 
the town of Bombay, \ = attributd One fc 
D#'canaTE, or Dtcvu'ky ſin aftrology] js ten dern hon: To on 
to ſeme planet in which, when it is, it is faid to have o vunterfeit dec 
To Dear [decanto, Lat. decanter, Fr.] to pour lg at ieu 
from the lees or dregs, by inclination. Decant or filtrate u And al 


Vice 'MBER f 
nber, of dice; 


uch, when th 


Boyle. Decant his wine, and catve his beef. Swift. . ger ow 
DecaxTa'Tion [Fr. with chemiſts] the act of pet punt 
part of any liquor by gentle inclination, ſo that it ma) e 
ſediment or dregs. | that has 
2 e ar a flint glaſs-bottle to hold wine or bee, © 
poured off clear from the lees. ir pull 
: Lat.] having the Mr * 


Deca'PiLLarTED [derapillatus, Tn 
fallen off. | zaum {up VECBM TALE 
To Deca"errart C decapiter, Fr. decapitare, It 401765 hex. led upon a ju 
of decapito, from de and caput, Lat, the head] to take 1s the hel 4 vere challen 
_ Decarire', Fr. On e e üigniffes that the 1 when 0f = ECEMVIRAL 
cut off ſmooth, and is different from erazed, which een drawn d 
is as it were torn off, leaving the neck ragged. 5 poar out "CEMVIRAT: 
To Deea'vurars [decapulatum, Lat.] to emp!) o CE MviRg, I 
Vern the comm 


and . à verſe] àn ef * 


Dx sri, [of du, ten, d 
conſiſtin of ten verſes. | f Jura, ten, Dr'cs : | 
" Dicasryts [decaftylur, Lat. of Jnard®, 0 4 
rvae-, Gr. a pillar] that has ten pillar. z made of to Tot 1. 
Dx caro TOM] [With phyſicians] a medicine * e thox 
gredients. | * +: pes Nic . all h 


D EO 
„ ſtrom the verb] waſting, ruinous ſtate, decline from a 


: iminution. 3 
rfection, dim 3 lady, and paints and hides | 


; Ben Fohn/on. 
and is always upon 


_ Dc 

=_ he Phe has been a 
| Her decays very well. 
tion is more apt to be loſt than got, 


(pawton 


4 


Fach may feel encreaſes and decays, | 
* ſee Li clearer and now darker days. Pope. 2 
The effects of diminution. They think that whatever is callec 
5 F 10 have the decay of time upon it. Locte. 3. Declenſion from 
Sa olperity. If thy brother be waxen poor, and faln in decay, thou 
34 ove him. Leviticus. 
_— gt: neut. ¶ decheoir, 


ebe. a new : 
4 : T6 fail, to fall to ruin, to grow worie. 


| | 1 om a ſtate of perfection. 
The monarch oak 


Three centuries he grows, | 
Supreme in Rate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 


| erb af. to impair, to bring to decay. Infirmity 
E + C eras wiſe doth ever 3 better the fool. Shakeſpeare. 
WS. was of a very ſmall and decayed fortune. Clarendon. Every thing 
ch corrupts the ſoul decays the body. Addiſen. 
WE D:c'vcs [of decay] that which eauſes decay. 
es it. 
14 ras, werb neut. I deceder, Fr. deceſſum, ſup. of decedo, 
BS 1 * 4 natural death. Forman is deceaſed. Shaleſpeare. 
5 He, preſs'd down by his own weight, 
Fe Did like the veſtal under ſpoils deceaſe. Dryden. 
WED :c: a: Leet, Fr. of deceſſus, Lat.] natural death. Lands are 
WS one places, after the owner's deceaſe, divided unto all the chil- 
Wn. Hooker. 
WD: c:a's:D [deceds, Fr. decefſus, Lat.] dead. 
WD: c:'vexr [decedens, Lat.] departing, going 
cer [deception, Fr. deceptio, Lat.] 1. A fr 
en falſhood is made to paſs for truth. My tongue ſhall not 
. Job. 2. Stratagem. 


Fr. dicadere, It. of decidere, Lat. ] 
2: To wither, to decline 


and three he ſtays 


Shakeſpeare 


away. 
aud, any practice by 
utter 


His demand | 7 
Springs not from Edward's well meant honeſt love, 
But from geceit bred by neceſſity. Shakeſpeare 
In law, a ſubtle, wily ſhift, or device, all manner of craft uſed 
eceive another man by any means, which hath no other particu- 
ame but offence. Coat. | 
DeczirruL [of deceit and full] not according to appearance, 
bdulent. | | 
WD: c:TrULLY [of deceitful] deceivingly, fradulently. Exerciſe 
Worm may be deceigfully diſpatch'd of courſe. Wotton: 
SD :c::'TrULNEss [of deceitful] falſe dealing, the quality of be- 
W fraudulent, tendency to deceive. The deceirfulne/s of riches choke 
—_ word. S/. Mattheav. 
WD: c:i'vaBLE [of decezwe] 1. Eaſy to be deceived. Man was de- 
„%% in his integrity. Brown. | 
I 4 How would thou uſe me now blind, 
LE And thereby deceivable. Milton. 
object to produce error. Conſider of deformity, not as a ſign 
ah is more deceivable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom faileth. Ba- 
Fair promiſes which proved deceivable. Hayward. 
WD: cei'vaBLENEss [of deceivable] liableneſs to be impoſed upon. 
o Deczr'vs [decipio, Lat. deceveir, Fr.] 1. To beguile; to im- 
upon, to cheat or cozen. Apt to be deceived into an opinion. 
tt, 2. To delude by ftratagem. 3. To cut off from expectation. 
> Turkiſh general, deceived of his expectation, withdrew his 
t. Knollen. 4. To mock, to fail. 25 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the weak voice deceived their gaſping throats. Dryden. 
If a man Deceivs me once, ſhame on him; but if he Decervs me 
e, ſhame on me. I | 
If | truſt a man again who has deceived me once before, the. 
me as well as ſhame is mine. Some profanely add to this pro- 
b: But if he deceive me thrice, the d—l take us both, 
Decer'vED. [with horſemen} a hoiſe is ſaid to be deceived upon a 
tuvolt of one or two treads ; when working, as for inſtance, to 
night, and not having yet finiſhed above half the demivolt, he's 
d one time or motion forwards with the inner leg, and then is put 
a repriſe upon the left, in the ſame cadence. | 
VEcer'vER [of deceive] one that impoſes upon another, or leads 
into error, | | 
Men were deceivers even 
One foot in {ea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant never. Shakepeare. 
ounterſeit deceiver, Bacon. | 
Adieu the heart-expanded bowl, 
And all the kind geceivers of the ſoul. Pope. 
Vice MBER [decembre, Fr. and It. deciembre, Sp. dezembro, Port. 
aver, of d:cem, Lat. ſo called, becauſe it is the tenth month from 
ach, when the Romans began their year] the laſt month of the 
| en are April when they woo, and December when they wed. 
Heart. | 
Vice Mp 
ö long. 
E. TALES, Lat. [a law term] a ſupply of ten men impan- 
tu Jury, in the room of others who did not appear, or 
% © challenged as not indifferent perſons. | 
ber MVIRAL Laxws, the laws of the 12 tables, fo 
ren drawn up by the decemviri. 
HATS the office of the decemwiri. i 
= 3 Lat. [among the Romans] ten magiſtrates elected to 
"ot ee inſtead of conſuls ; theſe had an abſolute 
ann, uſing it, they were baniſhed, and their eſtates con- 
Dr'cxx n 
N Lats or Dr CENCY [decence, Fr. decenxa, It. dectncia, Sp. of 
Tat.] 1. Comelineſs, ſeemlineſs, becoming ceremony. 
81 dre decencies that daily low 
(ence and ae * actions. Milton. 
No 29.4 | ”” vprat, 


DAL [decerpedalis, of decem, ten, and pedes, feet] ten 


called, as hav- 


the decay. 


| parts, numbered or multiplied by tens. 


2. A gathering of tithes. 


D E C 


Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope. 5 : 
2. Suitableneſs to character, propriety. Decency or indecency, that 
which becomes or miſbecomes. South. Sentiments which raiſe 
laughter, can very ſeldom be admitted with any decency into an he- 
roic poem. Addiſon. 3, Modeſty, not obſcenity. 

. Immodeſt words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of ſenſe. Ruſcommon. 
DECENNA“LIA Feſta, Lat. feſtivals which the Koman emperors held 
every tenth year of their reign, with ſacriſices, games, largeſles to the 
people, &c. There ſolemnities were firſt inſtituted by the emperot 
Augultus, with a view to preſcrve the ſovereign power without of- 
fence or reſtraint to the people. | 

Dece'nnial [decennio, It. decennalis, decennium, Lat.) belonging 
to, or that laſts ten years. | 
Decenno'varl, or Dtctxnno'vary, adj. [of decem, ten, and no- 
wem, Lat. nine] relating to the number nineteen. Meton, in the 
time of the Peloponeſian war, conſtituted a decennowal circle, or of 
nineteen years, the ſame which we now call the golden number; 
Holder. Seven months are retrenched in this whole gecennowary pro- 
greſs of the epacts. Holder. | | | 
Decennova'L1s circulus. See CYCLE. | 
De'cenT [Fr. decente, Sp. of decens, Lat.] becoming, beſeeming, 
fit, ſuitable. Ornaments in poetry and painting, if they are not 
neceſſary, they mult at leaſt be decent, that is, in their due place, and 
but moderately uſed. Dryden. | 

Dz'cexnTLY [of decent] 1. Becomingly, beſeemingly, in a proper 
manner. They could not decently retuſe aſſiſtance. Broome, 2, 
Without obſcenity or immodeſty. 

'T'was his lateſt care, | ; 
Like falling Cæſar, d. cent.y to die. Dryden. DE 

DEcePTiIBI'LITY [of deceit] liableneſs to be deceived, Deceptibi- 
lity of our decayed natures. Glanville, _ 

Dece'eriBLE [deceplibilis, Lat.] eaſy to be deceived, liable to im- 
poſture. Deceftible condition. Brown. | 

 Dece'yeT1OoN [Fr. of deceptio, Lat.] 1. The act of beguiling or 
deceiving, deceit, fraud. All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe 
f.2ns which by compact were made the means of mens ſignifying their 
taoughts. South, 2. The ſtate of being deceived. Fall into gecep- 
tion unawares. Milton. ü 

Dck'rriovE ſin law] a writ lying againſt a man, who deceit- 
fully docs any thing in the name of another, for one who receives ca- 
mage or hurt thereby. | 

Dzce'etIovs [of deteftion] deceitful, apt to cheat. 

There is a credence in my heart, 
That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes and ears, | 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions. Shakeſpeare. 

Dece'erive [deceptivus, Lat.] deceiving, deceitful, having the 
power of deceiving. | | 

Drer'rroxy | deceptorius, 
deception.. | | 

Dece'erurE [deceptura, Lat.] fraud, deceit. 

Dece'rer [decerptus, Lat.] cropped off. . 

Dece'eyrTiBLE [of decerpo, Lat.] that may be cropped off. 

Drcer'yrTion [trom decerp] a plucking or cropping off. Lat. 

DecerRTA'TION [decertatio, Lat.] a contending or ſtriving for. 

Dtece's810Nn [decef/io, Lat.] a departing or going away. 

To Decua'rm [decharmer, Fr.] to counteract a charm, to diſen- 
chant. He was cured by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey. 

To Decr'ps [ decider, Fr. decidir, Sp. decidere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
conclude an affair or buſineſs, to bring it to iſſue; to agree or make up 
a difference, to determine a queſtion. | 

In council oft, and oft in battle try'd, | 
Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Granville. 
2. To fixthe event off, to determine. 5 
The day approach'd when ſortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride: Dryden. 

DEe"civence [decidencia, Lat.] 1. The act of falling down, off, or 
away. The decidence of their horns. Brown, 2. The quality of 
being ſhed of of falling away. 3. A tendency to any Uiſtemper. 

Deci'vtr [of decide] 1. One who decides or determines cauſes. 
Proper judges or deciders of controverſy, Watts, 2. One who de- 
termines quarrels. 

Decrpvous [deciduns, Lat.] apt or ready to fall, not perennial ; a 
term uſed of flowers and ſeeds in plants. 

Deci'puovsNnEss [of deciduous] aptneſs to fall. 

De'cies Tantum [in law] i. e. ten times as much. A writ lyin 
againſt a juror (who has been bribed to give his verdict) for the re- 
covery of ten times as much as he took. | 

Decir'LE [with aſtronomers] a new aſpe& invented by Kepler, 
when two planets are diſtant 36 degrees. 

De'cimaL [of decime, Lat. tents) of, or conſiſting of ten or tenth 

It is hard to go beyond 


f 2-6 1 3 : 2 
Lat.] deceitful, containing means of 


is, 


twenty-four decimal progreſſions. Locke, | 
Decimal Arithmetic, an art treating of fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators are in a decuple; continued geometrical progreſſion, as, 10, 
100, 1000, Oc. 
Decimal Fraction, is a fraction which has for its denominator 1 
with a cypher, or cyphers annexed ; as, 


1234 3456 


10000 10000 | 
Decimar Chain [for ſurveying] a chain divided decimally, or into 
1 equal parts, marks being put at every ten, for meaſuring 
Ot lands. 
Decimal Scales, flat rules or ſcales divided decimally. 
To DR“CIuATE [decimer, Fr. decimare, It. and Lat.] to puniſh or 
tax every tenth perſon, alſo to lay or take tithes. a 
Decima'Ttion [Fr. decimazione, It. of decimatio, Lat among the 
Romans] 1. A taking every tenth ſoldier by lot, and puniſhing him 
with death, &«. for an example to the reſt. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
Take thou the deſtin'd tenth. Shate/peare. 
A decimation I will ſtrifily make. Drycen; 


4 R 


Drei- 


D E C 
Decius“ riox [in the time of the civil wars in England] the ſe- 
queſtring the tenth part of a man's eſtate. þ 
___ De&e'ermis Solvendis, &c. [in law] a writ that lay 
who had farmed the priors aliens lands of the king, for 


the pariſh to recover tithes of them. | 
DCN ERS, or Dece'xnieRs, thoſe who had the juriſdiction over 


againſt thoſe, 
* rector of 


ten friburghs, for keeping the king's peace. 


To Drer'rnER [aechiffrer, Fr. deſcifrar, Sp.] 1. To explain the 
meaning of a letter, Sc. written in cyphers or private characters. 
Zelmane, that had the ſame character in her heart, could eaſily decipher 
it. Sidney. Aſſurance is writ in a private character, not to be under- 
ſtood but by the conſcience, to which the ſpirit of God has vouch- 
ſafed to decipher it. South. 2. To write out, to mark down in cha- 
racters. Could I paint out eternal wrath, and decipher eternal ven. 
geance. South. Every particular ſubject might find his principal 
pleaſure deciphered unto him in the tables of his laws. Locke. 3. To 
ſtamp, to maik, to characteriſe. 

You are both decipher'd 

For villains mark'd with rape. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To unfold, to penetrate into the bottom of a difficult affair; as, to 
d:cipher a very perplexed affair. Ng : 
eee FRONTS [of decipher] one who explains writings in ci- 
. TR | | 
f Dix INA“ TIox [of decercino, Lat.] the act of drawing a circle 
with a pair of compaſſes. 

Decr's1on [Fr. and Sp. deciſione, It. of deciſio, Lat] 1. The act 
of determining or deciding an atfair in debate. To bring the matter 
to a deciſion. Moodæbard. War is a direct appeal to God for the de- 

ciſon of ſome diſpute, which can by no other means be determined. 

Atterbury. 2. Determination of an event. | 595 

Their arms are to the laſt deciſion bent. Dryden. | 
3. In Scotland, reports of caſes determined before the court of ſeſ- 
ſion there. c . | 

Decr's1ve, or Dec1'soky [ deci/if and deciſoire, Fr. deciſive, It. and 
Sp.] 1. Deciding, determining; fit or able to determine a controverſy, 
or any thing in debate. Decifive of the controverſy between vice and 
virtue. Rogers. 2. Having the power to ſettle an event. 

On th' even, 
Decifive of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 
.Decr'siveLY [of deceive] in a deciſive manner. 

Deci'svextss [of deciſive] deciſive property, power of deter- 
mining a difference or event. 

Deck [Du. deck, or verdeck, oo] 1. The covering of ſhip's hold, 
the floor of a ſhip. 2. A pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. The ſelenites is of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Greav. 

Decks [in a ſhip} are either firſt, ſecond, or third, besinning 
from the loweſt upwards. We have raiſed our ſecond decks, and 
given more vent thereby to our ordnance. Raleigh. 

On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, Dryden. 

Half Deck [in a great ſhip] a deck which reaches from the main- 
maſt to the ſtern. . 5 
Quarter Deck, reaches from the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's 
round- houſe. P's | 

Spare Dek in a ſhip] is the undermoſt deck of all, that lies be- 
tween the main-maſt and the mizzen; and is alſo called the or- 
lo pe. | 

To raiſe a Decx [ſea term} is to put it up higher. 

Ta fink a Deck flea term] is to lay it lower. 

A Cambering Deck (in a thip] a deck riſing higher in the middle 
than at each end. | 

A Fluſh Deck fore and aft, a deck that lies upon a right line, with- 
out any fall. 

To Deck [decken, Du. and Ger. to cover] 1, To overſpread, to 
cover. | 

Whether to 4:c& with clouds th' uncover'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs. Milton. 
2. To array, to dreſs. 
Millions of ſpinning worms, 
That in their green ſhops weave t 
To deck her tons. Milton. 
3. To adorn, trim, or ſet off. 
Leaf and bloom, | 
Fit to adorn the head, and dec the dreary tomb. Sper/cr. 
How the dew with ſpangles dec#'d the ground. Dryden. 
De'cxer [of ] one that decks, covers, or adorns. 


* 


* 


he ſmooth-hair'd ſilk, 


To Deel a'im [declamer, Fr. declamar, Sp. declamare, It. and Lat.] 


to make public ſpeeches, as an orator; to inveigh againſt. 
You declaim | | 
Againſt his manners, Ben Fohnſon. 

Declaim aloud on the praiſe of goodneſs. Watts. 
 DecLa"tmer [of drclaim}: one who declaims, or makes ſpeeches 
to move the paſſions. Your falamander is a perpetual aeclaimer 
againſt jealouſy. HAddijon. | 

DzecLama'tTion [Fr. declamacion, Sp. of declamatio, Lat.] a diſ- 
courſe or ſpeech made in public, and in the tone and manner of an 
orator,” Declamation among the Greeks was become the art of 
ſpeaking indifferentiy upon all ſubjects, and all ſides of a queſtion ; 
a making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, and triumphing over 
the beſt and ſoundeſt reaſons. The cauſe why declamations prevail is, 
for that men ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. Hooker. | 

DecLa'MaTtoR, Lat. a declamer, a rhetorician. Who could hear 
this generous declamator, without being fired at his noble zeal. 
Tatler. | 

DecLa'MaToRy [declamatoire, Fr. declamatorio, It. and Sp. of de- 
clamatorius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a declamation, treated or handled 
in a rhetorical manner. A declamatory theme amongſt the religious 
men of that age. Motion. 2. Appealing to the paſſions. He has 
run himſelf into his dec/azzatory way, and forgotten that he was ſetting 
up for a moral poet. Dan. , 

DECLA'RABLE [ dec/arabilis, Lat.] that may be declared. 

DecLara'TIONn Fr. dichiarazione, It. declaracion, Sp. of declara- 


rio, Lat.] 1, The act of declaring, -ſettivg forth or ſhewing: 2. A 


: 
: 
F 
7 


DEC 


publick order or proclamation, oral expreſſion, His 


| g Promiſes 2 Pi 
thing elſe but declarations what God will do. Hogbyy th. H 
tion of wit and learning which alone brings the re Clark, | 
. . N pute. South , 4 In 
An explanation of ſomething doubtful. This { "I Awe Se 
enſe 1s ng To avo 
DzcLara'tion [in law] is a ſhewing in writing the ©... a 
om : 8 the complains eher, | 
the plaintiff againſt the defendant in a perſonal ſuit; it i er, ged.“ 
uſed for both perſonal and real actions. wee , 
DzcLa'taTiveE [declaratif, Fr. dichiaratiwo, It. declaratian,s i =. 
declarativus, Lat.] 1. Serving or tending to declare. d. 0 = 
. ; » Ore ly | ay 3 OP] 
Names ſhould be taken from ſomething declarative of the 8 ! 
nature. Grew. 2. Making proclamation. The da Populi 07 Fro 
ra tive on the fame ſide. St. » Vit Jen 
 DecLa'taTORILY, adv. [of declaratory] in the form of ately | _— 
tion. Brown uſes it. | | ing fror 
DecLa'raToRY, adj. [of declare] affirmative, not decretory, 3 WD: cLiNnI 
miſſory. Bleſſings &-claratory of the good pleaſure of God p be four 
1. * 
lofſon. : LY WD: cL1'v. 
To DEcLa'rt, verb ag. [«e-larer, Fr. dichiarare, It. dew, ly, whicl 
of declaro, Lat.] 1. To maniteſt or ſhew in public view, iy, 1. ribs, &. 
conſiderable body, who would not fail to declare ourſelves. 445 and is 
2. To make plain or known. It hath been gec/areq unt ſone dn . 
that there are contentions among you. 1 Corinthians, z. Tods ; WD: cv: 
tree from obſcurity. . Io declare this a little, we muſt allume tath dual deſc 
ſurfaces of ſuch bodies are ſmooth. Boyle. 4. To denounce, pub Won cli wi 
or proclaim. Declare his glory among the heathens, 1 Cn. ce, fo t 
cles. ; 7 WD: ci1'vo 
To DecLareg, verb neut. to open one's mind or thouphts, ty! =; oppoſe 
Something fixed in the nature of men, will tellify and 4p, 6 o Deco 
God. South. | ] 1. To 
Like fawning courtiers for ſucceſs they wait; e of att 
And then come ſmiling and declare for fate. Drian, Wrer it is. 
DecLa'rement {of declare] diſcovery, declaration, Jan et water. 
uſes it. | and d 
DecLa'rer [of declare] one that proclaims or makes ay thy ance, to it 
known. | ' Can | 
DEecLE ns10N | declinatio, Lat. declinaiſon, Fr. decliarint, It. 4. Decat 
clinaciòn, Sp.] 1. The varying of nouns according to grammar, thei cori 
inflexion. Declenſion is only the variation or change of the terming, co CT 
tion of a noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the fame thing, Cut. . | act of b 
2. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree of excellcnce. Iæht.— , tho“ 
ter date and dec/:»/ions of drooping years. South. ;. Decius, 2 eth at t. 
deſcent. The declenſian of the land from that place to che ſea, Jy. or diet 
1 : They 
net's I heory. DEE 8 | 3 
DecLensoN [of a diſeaſe] is, when the diſtemper being come y A. 15 T 
its height, ſenſibly abates. : | =. 25 ; 
DzcLensoN [in manners] a growing looſer in manners, a : ; aa 24 . 
ruption of morals. „ „ x 3 
Drcli'xagLE [of decline] having variety of terminations er. ein Tr 
flexions ; as, a dec/inable noun. IX re 
DrclLIxA“TION [declinaiſon, Fr. declinaxione, It. declirai, 9 of NB AA 
declinatio, Lat.] 1. The act of bowing down; as, a declratin d 800 n 
the body. 2. The act of decaying. 3. The act of declining fron WR _. , 
better to a worſe ſtate, deſcent. The declination of a nut. n 
5 , 2s WPECOMPO $1 
acon. | = a word ( 
. 7 = 2x 
Hope waits upon the flow ry prime, WE) arc, to | 
And ſummer, tho? it be leſs gay, up of th, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time a uſe any 


Of declination or decay. Waller. 85 
3. Oblique motion. Suppoſing a declination of atoms, yet = 
cect what they intend; for then they do all decline. ka. 4 Kr 
ation from a fix6d point. There is no declination of Iattuce 
variation of the elevation of the pole. Woodward. PE 
North or South DECLinNaTION of any Star er oy * 
[with Aſtronomers] is the diſtance of the ſtar, Q. W : "Y 
accordingly as it declines northwards or ſouthwards. Tits 
of a ſtar we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the equator. It 
True or Real DECLINATION of a Planet [with aſtronomers) 
diſtance of its true place from the equator. a fe 
DecLinaTion apparent [in aſtronomy] is the diſtance 
parent place of a planet from the equator. 
Circle of DEcLINAaT1ON [in aſtronomy ] 


are read ii 
rcouro's! 
aſed or aug 
vat. but 2 
f corruptic 
am in cos 
= ComeosT 
of three me 
WD: comMpos1” 
Wes already 
ons and 4 
WD: comros1”: 
WD the parts or 


a great circle of the pie, Wo Drcoupe 


aſſing thro? the poles of the world. : zel ounded. 
n eee of Sheree [in aſtronomy ] is an cho Pes, as in vi 
declination, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes E compound, 
the declination of the ſtar, ach off le. If the ii 
Refraction of the DecLINaT1ON [in aſtronomy] 1 far i b. pounded ora 
circle of the declination, whereby the declination 0 r co'x AMEx 
creaſed or diminiſhed by means of the refraction. aral w de Lo Decor ar 
DEcLINATION of the Sur, is the diſtance of the 5 and 00. porn, to bea 
equator, which the ſun runs any day from the £977" ECORATED 
globe this diſtance is marked-on the meridian. - tion of & fon Fr.] beaut 
DECLINATION of the Mariners Compaſs, is the van 1107 
the true meridian of any place, either caſt or welt. uch of he b ment or em 
DECLINATION of a Wall or Plane [in dialling} the 4 verticd 55 of figy 
rizon, comprehended either between the plane _ between 029 den, 
circle, if it be accounted from eaſt to welt ; or elle cath. > | Ye TION 
ridian of the plane, if ic be accounted from north — the decit® telle, 
DecLina'roR, a mathematical inſtrument for taking EF eee 
tion of the ſtars. needle, TOR 
Drerrxarok x, al. a box filled with a compa mg De conovs, 
taking the declination of walls, c. for placing 4 Lat. Alam ft. 8 ſeemly 
To DecL!'Ne, verb neut. [declinare, It. an J into his holen mmediar, 
declinar, Sp.] 1. To bow down. With declining on her l.. ECORT1 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To deviate, to fun into ernte cc Fi ns ; 
thou ipeak in a cauſe to decline after many to woo m_ decay Or * the wh, T 
3: To avoid or ſhun, to refuſe to do any thing. To declints- d , 5 ing 0 
to be impaired, to ſink. Who thrives and W e, Which 0 
care. | den. 

1 He looks the prop of my declining years. Dry * Cond th 
Autumnal warmth declines. Dryden. downward, to | Thr 
To Drelixz, verb af. 1. To bend a thing 42 
2 | , 


down. 


DEC 


gan decline in haſte 1 
2 n to the weſtern vale. Spenſer. 


2 l head declin d. I homſon: EO 
In melanchoy 4-4 3 He 1 wiſely declined 


id, 1e 5 The glories of this world ſhe had laid be- 


* Clarendbn. | 
| Ela generouſly declin d them. Addiſon. 3. (In grammar) 


3%" F ary the termination of a word. 
| e muſa, and conſtrue Latin. Watts. . 
Decl TRE, ſab. [from the verb] the ſtate of tendency to the worſe, 
BT... oppoſed to increaſe; improvement, or exaltation. 
1 & Thy riſe of fortune did | only wed, a 
From its decline determin'd to recede. Prior. 


: e cling of literature. S tft. «Ft | 

F: 20 [declinans, Lat.] leaning or bowing downwards or 
EZ 3 Dial, one whoſe plane does not fall directly under any 
4 dinal points of the heaven. 

1 3 Muſeutus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a large muſcle of the 
WW. which takes its riſe from the lower edge of the 6th, 7th, and 
"bs. &c. and deſcends obliquely from the ſerratus inferior poſti- 
£5, and is inſerted into the linea alba, and the os pubis, or ſhare 


WD:.c.vry [declivitas, of declivis, Lat.] ſteepneſs, downwards, 

oal deſcent; oppoſed to acclivity. Rivers will not flow unleſs 

Wn dec/ivity, and their ſources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary 

ce, ſo that they may run upon a deicent. Woodward. 

WD :c.'vovs [dec/ivis, Lat.] ſteep, downwards, gradually deſcend- 

| ing; oppoſed to acclivous. 

o D:co'cr [ codum, ſup. of decoguo, from de, and coquo, Lat. to 
1. To ſeeth or boil in water, ſo as to draw out the ſtrength or 
We of a thing. The longer malt or herbs are gecocled in liquor, the 

1 er it is. Bacon, 2. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to digeſt 

er water. z. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. There the 

aqnd doth the food prepare. Davies. 4. To boil up to a con- 
ce, to ſtrengthen by boiling. | 

= Can ſodden water, their barley broth, | 

Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shakeſpeare. 

WW: co'criBLE [decodibilis, Lat.] eaſily to be ſodden. 

Wh: co'crion [Fr. decocibn, Sp. decoxione, It. of decoctio, Lat.] 1. 

a of boiling or ſeething any thing, to extract its virtues. In 4. 

, tho' more of the groſs body goeth forth, yet the liquor either 

ch at the top or ſettleth at the bottom. Bacon. 2. A mediciual 

r or diet-drink made of herbs, roots, &c. boiled. 

| They diſtil their huſbands land 


f In decoctions. Ben Johnſon. | 

plant be boiled in water, the ſtrained liquor is called the decoclion 
e plant. Arbuthnot. 

WE co'crive [Jdecofivus, Lat.] eaſily ſodden. 

coc ruxr [ decoctura, Lat.] a decoction, a broth or liquor, 
ein things have been boiled. << . 

BP: coLLa"TioNn. [decollazione, It. decolaxiòn, Sp. of decollatio, Lat.) 
of cutting off the head, a beheading. He by a decollation of all 
SE annihilated his mercy. Broæun. 

WE: coloka'TiION, Lat, a ſtaining or marring the colour. 

BP: corro'siTe, or Decomyou'ND [decompoſitum, Lat. decompoſe, 
a2 word compoſed of more than two words; as, indiſpoſition. 
are, to borrow a term of the grammarians, decompound bodies, 
up of the whole metal and the menſtruum. Boy/e. No body 


are read in the common conjugations. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
ocouro'sirß [in pharmacy] is when a phyſical compoſition: is 
aſed or augmented in the number of 33 So ſays Caſtell. 
Wovat. but adds withal: Compoſites are thoſe things, which ad- 
f corruption and are put together: Decompoſites are thoſe things, 
an in compoſitione per corruptionem & generationem convenerunt, 
WComPosITEs, and read there “ compounded ſyrups. Decompa- 
of three metals are too long to enquire of, Bacon. 
WE comrosr TION [decompe/itus, Lat.] the act of compounding 
Wes already compounded. We conſider what happens in the com- 
ons and decompoſitions of ſaline particles. Boyle, | 
:comros:'T10N [with apothecaries] is the reduction of a body 
be parts or principles that it is compoſed or conſiſts of. 
Wo D:compou'nd . | decompono, Lat.] to compole of things already 
Wpounded, Nature in the bowels of the earth makes decompounaed 
bes, as in vitriol, cinnabar, and ſulphur, Be. A very complex 
L, compounded and decompounded, 5 not eaſy to form and retain. 
e. If the intercepted colours be let paſs, they will fall upon this 
pounded orange, and with it decoripound a white. Newton, 
WW: corament [decoramentum, Lat.] an ornament, an adorning. 

To Dr'coR ATE [decorer, Fr. decorar, Sp. decorare, It. and Lat.] 
Fun, to beautify, | | 
PE CORATED, pret. and part. pafſ, of to decorate [decoratus, Lat. A 
Fr.] beauti ed, — * b ; 5 
rcon rio [ Fr. decoracione, It. of decoratio, Lat.] an adorning, 
ment or embelliſhment. The enſigns of virtues contribute to the 
ment of figures, ſuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal 
. Dryden. 
ie edifices, or thoſe things that 

1 . Alſo the ſcenes of theatres. 
dee TOR [of decorate] he that adorns or embelliſhes. 
*% 2 or Dx co. [ Aicoreſo, It. of decoroſus, Lat, decent, 
1 455 eemly. It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that he 
0 Dres been do all the triflingeſt things himſelf. Ray. 

We „ AE, to peel, to ſtrip. Barley dried and decorticated. 


ut hnot. 


Bacon Tic“ TION Lat i 
Lat. the pulling. o F 
| me pulling or unhuſking of i 5 7 we 22 : 2 
ce, which 1 It. and Sp.] that decency, good order, or good 
— omes every man to obſerve in all his actions. 
0 yo the fix d and ſettled rules i 
* nd virtue in the ſchools, 
ter ſort ſhould ſet before 'em, 


de, 2a manner, a decorum. Prien. 


enrich a building, triumphant 


A uſe any compound or decompound of the ſubſtantial verbs, but as 


} 7 * ” 4 
ECORA'TIONS [with architects] ornaments in churches or other 


DE 


Dtcorvum in architecture] is the ſuiting and proportioning all the 
parts of a building, ſo as will beſt become the ſituation and deſign, 7. e: 
different proſpects are to be choſen for ſeveral parts of a building, ac- 
cording to the nature of the place, &c, and there mult be different diſ- 
poſitions and proportions for a palace to that of a church. 

 Decov'eLE [in heraldry] ſignifies uncoupled, 7. e. parted or ſe- 
vered ; as, a chevron decoupie, is a chevron that wants to much of i; 
toward the point, that the two ends ſtand at a diſtance one from ano. 
ther, being parted and uncoupled. Fr. 

Dxco'urs, or Deckt's8anT [in heraldry] See DecrtmenT. 

To Dzcv'y [prob. of kooy, Du. a cage] to allure, entice or draw 
into a ſnare, A partridge offered to decoy her companions into the 
ſnare. L'Eftrange. 

A Decor. 1. A place made fit for catching of wild fowl. 2. A lure; 
allurement or wheedle, temptation. He uſed ſome as gecoys to enſnare 
others. Government of the Tongue. An old dram-drinker is the devil's 
decoy Berkley. 

A Decor puck, a duck which flies abroad, and decoys others into 
the place where they become a prey. Ducks, called decay duchs, will 


bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where are conveniencies 


for catching them. Mortimer. 
\ To DEcrEa'st, verb neut. ¶ decroitre, Fr. deſcreſer, Sp. decreſce; Lat.] 
to grow leſs, to be diminiſhed. Days increaſe and gecreaſe but a very 
little for a great while. Newton. | 

To DecrEass, verb act. to diminiſh a thing, or make it leſs, Ar- 
ticles which did our ſtate decreaſe. Daniel. Heat increaſes the fluidity 
of tenacious liquids, and thereby gecreaſes their reſiſtance. Newton., 

A Decre'ast ¶decrementum, Lat. decroifſement, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of 
growing leſs, decay, | | | 

By weak'ning toil and hoary age o'ercome, 

See thy decreaſe, and haſten to thy tomb. Prior. 
2. The wane of the moon, the time when the moon's viſible face 
grows leſs. Seeds ſet in the decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. 

DecrEa'TioN, a depriving of being; an annihilation of what has 
been create. | | 

To Decape', werb neut. ¶ decreter, Lat. and Fr. decr?tar, Sp. decre- 
tare, It. decretum, ſup. of decerno, Lat.] to appoint or ordain; to c.ta- 
bliſh by law, to determine or reſolve. | 

Father eternal ! thine 1s to decree ; 
Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do thy will. 

To DtcrEE, verb af. to doom or aſſign by a decree. 
decree a thing, and it ſhall be eſtabliſhed. Job. 

DECREE“ { deeretum, Lat. decret, Fr. decreto, It. and Sp.] 1. An 
order, edict or ſtatute. I he decrees of Venice. Shakeſpeare. The 
folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is the cauſe of human ca- 
lamity. Broome. 2. An eſtabliſhed rule. He made a gecree for the 
rain. Job. 3. Determination of a ſuit or litigated cauſe, 4. (In ca- 
non law) an ordinance which 1s enacted by the pope, by and with the 
advice of his cardinals in council aſſembled, without being conſulted by 


Aliltcn, 
Thou ſhalt 


any perſon thereon. Az/ife. - 


Decrts of Election and Reprobation, with fome modern divines, 
is that council or determination of God, by which, from all eternity, 
He abjelately choſe and ſet apart ſome, in order to become good and 
happy : But paſs'd by the reſt (i. e. the Far GREATER part of mankind) 
forming his reſolves in either caſe, abſtractedly from all conſideration of 
any merit or demerit of theirs. A notion which ſeems founded on ſome 
miſconſtrued paſſages of ſcripture, and in particular thoſe referr'd to in 
2 Pet. iti. 16. But of which we do not find the leaſt traces in antiguity 
before the cloſe of the fourth or beginning of the 7h century. See 
CALVINISM, ANTINOMIANISM, and SYNOD of Dort. 

DecrEes, or DECRR“TALS, a volume of the canon law, collected 
by Gratian, a monk of the order of Benedict. 

Deckree'r [decretum, Lat. in the law of Scotland] a final decree 
or judgment of the lords of ſeſſion, from which an appeal lies only to 
parliament. The decrees of inferior courts are alſo called decreets. | 

De'cxemenT [decrementum, Lat.] decreaſe or waſte. Elevations of 
the earth ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. 
Wordward. | | 

DEcREMENT [in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify the vane of the moon, 
from the full to the new, and then faces to the left fide of the eſcutcheon. 

DzecrEmenT [in the univerſities] fees paid by the ſcholars for da- 
maging or ſpoiling any thing uſed by them. 

Decre'eiT [decrepit, Fr. decrepito, It. and Sp. decrepitus, Lat.] 
worn out with age, ſo as to walk ſtooping, &c. This decrepit age 
of the world. Raleigh. This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for 
him. De | | 

Prop'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows ; 

The god in the decrepit form array d, 
The gardens enter'd and tho fruit ſurvey'd. Pope. 

To DECRRTITATE, verb af. [of de and crepitatum, Lat.] to cal- 
cine ſalt till it has ceaſed to make a crackling noiſe in the fire. So 
will it come to paſs in a pot of ſalt altho* decrepitated. Brown. 

Fc DECREPiTATE, verb neut. to make a crackling noiſe in the 
e | 
Decrerira'T10N [with chymiſts] the crackling noiſe which ariſes 

from falt being thrown into a crucible or earthen pot, when it has been 

heated red hot over the fire. 

Decre'eiTNEss, or DRECLIPITVDE [of decrepir] the laſt ſtate of 
decay, the ultimate effect of old age. Barrenneſs and decrepitneſi of 
age. Bentley. * 

Drcxz'scENT 
away. 

Decre'ssanT, or De'cREMENT [in heraldry] the wane or decteaſe 
of the moon. | | 

Decre'raL, adj. [decretalis, from decretum, Lat.] of or pertaining 
to decrees, containing a decree; ' A decretal epiſtle is that which the 
pope decrees either by himſelf or elſe by the advice of his cardinals ; 
and this muſt be on his being conſulted by ſome particular perſon or 
perſons thereon. Ayliſſe. | 

ö Fr. 


[decreſcens, Lat.] decreaſing, growing leſs, wearing 


decretale, It and Sp. of decretalis, Lat.] 1. 
A reſcript or letter of a pope, whereby ſome point or queſtion in ths 
eccleſiaſtical law is reſolved or determined. 2. A body of laws, a book 
of edits. Of law, of judgments, and of decretals. Spenſer, 

| | « 'The 


— 
— 


D E P 
The fope's juriſdiction over the argſfern empire, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, was ſet up by the following edict of the emperors Gratian 
and Valentinian: Holimus ut quicung; Judicio Damasi, &c. It was 
made in the end of the year 378, or the beginning of 379. It was 
directed to the Præfecti Prætorio Italiz & Galliæ, and therefore 
was general. For the Præfect. Prætorio Italiz governed Italy, Illy- 
ricum Occidentale, and Africa; and the Præſect. Prætorio Galliæ go- 
verned Gallia, Spain, and Britain.” He adds, “ that the granting 
this juriſdiction to the pope, gave ſeveral biſhops occaſion to write to 
him for his reſolution, in doubtful caſes ; whereupon: he anſwered by 


DECRETAL epiſtles.“ Neauton's ObJervations on Daniel and the Afoca- 


Isle. And in what kind of he theſe pEcRETALs ran, we may fee 
by that of Siricius, who ſacceeded Damaſus. Nowerint ſe, &C. i. e. 
Let them know that by the auTrorITY of the ayosTOLIC See, they 
are diveſted of all ecclefiaſtic honour, which they have unworthily 
uſed. So early began the fulfilment of Daniel's prediction concerning 
the /ittle horn, that * he ſhould aſſume a look sro R than his e- 
Jrws.” What St. Cyprian and other aNTE-NICENE Writers would 
have faid cf ſuch an authority, the reader will find under the word 
Bis or e © Ve 
Decre'Tats [decretales, Fr. and Sp. decretali, It.] the ſecond of 
the three volumes of the canon law; which contains the decretal epi- 
ſtles of popes, from Alexander III. to Gregory IX. Traditions and 
Anke were made of equal force. Alſo a ſtile given to the letters of 


pes. 5 ED 
ö 3 [of decree] one that ſtudies or profeſſes the knowledge 
of the decretal. The decretiſis had their riſe under the reign of the em- 
peror Frederick Barbaroſſa. Ayli gte. Ges Ft = 
Dtcre'rory, adj. [decretorins, Lat.] 1. Serving to decree, or ab- 
ſolutely to decide, definitive. The decretory rigors of a condemning 
ſentence. South. 2. Critical, in which there is ſome definitive event. 
The motions of the moon ſuppoſed to be meaſur'd by ſevens, and the 
critical or decretory days depend on that number. Brown. | 
A DCCRETOR Y, /ub/t. | decretrrium, Lat.] a definitive ſentence. 
DECREAL [of aecry] clamorous cenſure, haſty condemnation. 
- DzcrusTA'T10N, Lat. an uncruſting or taking away the outmoſt 
rvſt of any thing. 
' To Deck'y, werb ad. [aecrier, Fr.] to cry down, to ſpeak ill of 
clamorouſly. | | 4 + 
Malice in critics reigns ſo high, 8 
„ That for ſmall errors they whole plays decry. Dryden. 
Meaſures extoll'd by one half of the kingdom, are dzcrzed by the other. 
„ = 
- Decu'mBeNcE, or Decu'mBency [of decumbo, Lat.] 1. The act 
of lying down. 2. The poſture of lying down. If we hold opinion, 
they lie not down, and enjoy no decumberce. Brown. Ihe ancient 
manner of decumbency. Brown. | . . 
Dzcu'mBiTURE [of decumbo, Lat. to lie down] a lying down; a 
being ſeized with a diſeaſe ſo as to be forced to take to the bed. 
DEecumBiITURE [with aſtrologers] a ſcheme of the heavens erected 
for the moment the diſeaſe invades, or confines a perſon to his bed, 
chamber, Sc. by which figure they pretend to find out the nature of 
the diſeaſe, the parts afflicted, the prognoſtics of recovery or death. 
If but a mile ſhe travel ont of town, 
The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 
And lucky moment: if her eye but akes, 
Or itches, it's decumbiture ſhe takes. Dryden. 
Drcuustrunz {with phyſicians} is when a diſeaſe has ſeized a 
perſon ſo violently, thet he is conſtrained to take to his bed. 
Drcurkba“riox, a decanting er pouring off the clear part of any 
liquor, by aoctination-or ſtooping the veſſel to one fide, ſo that the li- 
quor may not have any diegs or ſettlement, | 
Decv'eLe [decuplo, It. decuplex, Lat.] ten- fold. Man's length is 
de crple into his protundity, that is, in a direct line between the breaſt 
and the ſpine. Brcaur. x 
Decu's 10, Lit. [among the Romans] the chicf or commander of a 
decury, both in the army and in the college, or aſſembly of the peo- 
les | 
Drcurio Municipalis, a ſenator in the Roman colonies. 
Decv'RsTox, Lat. the act of running dawn, a courſe. What is de- 
N by that decurſien of waters, is iupplied by the terrene fœces. 
Hole. 5 | | 11 
- Decvrrta'TiON, Lat. the act of cutting or making ſhort. 
. Dan [decuria, Lat.] ten perſons under one commander 
Cult. N = hs J 1 34 4'v35s 
Io Decvu'ssaTE [of decrſſs, Lat.] to interſe& at acute angles. 
Ray uſes it. 3 e E | 
Drcussa“TIox [from d:cu//ate} a cutting acroſs, or in the form of 
the letter X or ſtar- wiſe. | f 
Drcussariox Hin optics] the crofling of any two lines, rays, Cc. 
whence they meet in a point. and, then proceed apart from one ano- 
ther. Decuſſation of the rays in the pupil. Rax. 
_ Decvs80'riuM [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument with which the ſkin 
called dura mater being prened upwards is joined to the ſkull, fo. that 
the corrupt matter gathered between the full and the dura mater, may 
be let out by a hole made with a trepau. Lat. | 
To Decy.PHER. See to DeciPriER.., - vin. wes 1 
Be pa'LEoN [of dædalus, Lat.] 1. Perplexed, intricate. 2. Arti- 
ficial., F424 1 Oy 8 
Droga I dœdbanna, of dæd, an act, and banna, Sax. murder] 
an actual committing of murder or manſlanghter. 1 
i De'opinGToON, a market town of Oxfordſhire, 62 miles from Lon- 
on. - : 
To Drpr'coxATE [dedecoro, Lat.] to diſgrace or reproach, by ſolemn 
appropriation. 
DDE CORATED,- pret. and part. faſſ. of to dedecorate [ dedecoratus, 
Lat.] diſhonoured, diſgraced. | | 
Deprcora'T10N, Lat. a diſgracing, &c. | 
Dzpz'corost [dedecerr/us, Lat.] full of ſhame and diſhoneſty. 
Depe'corous [dedecerus, Lat.] uncomely, unſeemly, diſhoneſt. 
D--pexT1'TION [of de and dentitio, Lat.] ſhedding of the tecth. 
Dedentition or falling of teeth. Braun. 
Rz'pr II. e. J have given] a warranty in law to the feaffee and his 
heirs. ; | 


1 


Or 


S4 4 


To Dr pic ATA [dedier, Fr. dedicare, It. d-, 5p. 4%. 
of dedico, Lat.] 1. To conſecrate, devote, or ſet apart for wi 
. 


Wh, ln Deer 


The ſtately tree, | "th, Contract 
That dedicated is to Olympic Jove. Speer. alds hi 
To her offerded name - | bert 
Me raiſe and dedicate this wondrous frame. D., otcches « 
2 F'0 eee ſolemnly to any perſon or purpoſe. oy a whic 
1 his night he'dedicates or ſevera 
0 To fair content and you. Shakeſpeare, _ D::- 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life, dat only 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife, Pei. poſes the 
3. To addreſs a book to ſome perſon of worth or merit, to .. beo 
a patron. He compiled ten elegant books, and a+4jco,; 18 1 lots, ur 
Lord Burghley. Peacham. uk ere. 

De'picare, part. [from the verb] conſecrated, devoted An oy * 
dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 1 Y 
Depica"rion | dedicate, Fr. dedicaxione, It. deficocily, 8 #4, To Da 
catio, Lat.] 1. The act of dedicating to any. The PR 15 ax, dum 
temple. Aadiſon. 2. An addreſs to a patron. e Ps 
Full blown Bufo, puff'd by every quill, H 

Fed by-ſoft dedication all day long. Pope. A 

De oicaT1on Day, the feſtival of the dedication of a church,» Yun 
ciently obſerved in every pariſh with ſolemnity and good cher: . 7 
of the ancient annual fairs were kept on that day, and fr Ws. $4 D 2 
the concourſe of people on the forementioned occaſions. 0 E 7 i of M 
Dzp1ca'ro {from to dedicate] one who infcribes his wor, : E 2 2 2 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatyrs, _ U 
And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Pepe. - ; 52 0 
I Devpica'Tory- [dedicatoire, Fr. dedicatorio, It. and Sp. of þ4.y, Ger. U 
rius, Lat.] of or pertaining to a dedication. Thus ſhould 1 berg ads. A 


epiſtle, if it were a dedicatery one. Pope. 
Devicwa'TiON, Lat. the act of Giclaining or contemning, 
D' ptuus Poteftatem:[1i: e. we have given power; in EU 2 U. 
by which commiition is given to a private man for ſpeedy - fs 
act before a judpe or in court, which is uſually granted alen te pr 
concerned is fo weak that he cannot travel, and is the fine the cri. 


lians call de/cgatio. Lat. mas Ss 
De peronNtRANnNDO pro rata portions, Lat. [in law} a urt hing where a De, 
a man has been diſtrained for rent, which ought to have ben pid by Not ſux 
others proportionably. | ee lies 4 
Drpiriox. 1. Ihe act of ſurrendering or delivering up a place ie os, havi 
ſieged 2. The act of yielding up any thing in general, It uss ur He 
complete conqueſt, but a tion upon terms. Hale. He 
Depiri'TIOous [dedititius, Lat] yielding or delivering himſe!fy Ven 
into the pou er of another. g Full of c 
To Debvu'ce [deduire, Fr. dedurre, It. deducir, Sp. of ctrite, lat) = Derg 
1. To draw one thing from another, in a regular connected fert fea Grave, 1 
one time or event to another. 5 = Nor 
Shall I deduce my rhimes 1 With 
From the dire nation in its early times. Pope. . Dark cc 
2. To infer, to form a regular chain of conſequences, Renn ita 14. 11 
faculty of geaucing unknown truths from principles already fan: 4 ſleep. ( 
Locle. 3. To lay down. in regular order fo as that lic i0ilojiny tw ound. 
natura liy ariſe from the foregoing. er than it 
I deduce, A 
From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo ſings, 4 L 
The ſimphony of ſpring. Jomſon. WE 1 hey that 
. Depu'cement (from deduce] the thing deduced, the conſequent. eerrſe, in £; 
Praiſe and prayer are his due-worſhip, and the reſt of lol: jm - Der Sea 
which are the remote effects of revelation. Dryer. 2 on; at thi 
. Depvu'ciBLE: [deducibilis, Lat.] that may be deduced 0r im oel, ſhells 
from, conſequential. The condition dedacible from man gras $ Deep Sea 
Brown. All properties of a triangle depend on and are geducbl; ron nd ground 
three lines including a ſpace. Locle. oh ach with 
Dzpu'cinLENEss [from deducible] capableneſs of being decoced DEE», / 
.. Depv'civs, adj [from deduce] performing the act of deductny, . _ tho ſheweth 
To Depv'cr [deduire, Fr. deductum, ſup. of drducy, Lat.] l. Yr ch of the « 
ſubtra& or take away from, to leſſen. We dedud from tie cop A night is cre 
of our years that part which is ſpent in incogitancy of infancy. 08% BM * Dee'pt 
2. To ſeparate, to divide. Now obſolete. e. Itw 
Having yet in his aed«&ed ſpright, a : 3 CO 2. To 
Some ſparks remaining of « $4 heavenly fre. Sper/er, þ 10 make! 
Depvu'cTiLE [dedudtilis, 2 eaſy to be deducted. "I Her g 
Dtvu'cTion | Fr. . deduzione, Tt. deducion, Sp. of dei e, : Shades 
The act of deducting; a concluſion, conſequence, or inert: * Deepen 
circuit of dedudtion. ene Expreſsly or by clear con. D An bi 
dedudtion forbidden. Ti/ltſon. 2. That which is dedudted, 4 3 
tion. | We 8 * | 
Bring then theſe. bleſſings to a ſtrict account, , 5 vane" 
Make fair 4eductions, fee to what they mount. 1. 44 rooted in 
. Dzpu'crive [from.deda2}. deducible, r or dt Ie (hed S 
| Denv'criveLy, ady. [from deductiwe] by confequer.. voll 77 4 ny 
duclion. Directly expreſſed or dedudtively contained in 100 4 no 
Wown,.. . C a ' ting 
.; Dex. [dæd, Sax. daet, Du. that, Ger.] 1. An 1 ers £ 1270 offe 
done, whether good or bad. The place is dignificd 15. 5c. bolles * 
died. Shakeſpeare. Deeds could only deeds unjult maintal: | A DD OP 
2. Exploit, atchievement, performance. kd Sy 8 [0 
1 on the other ſide, wild hea 
Us'd no ambition to commend my des, Joer, Mw Many ſubo 15 
The deeds themſelves, . tho' mute, ſpoke loud the doe. 4 wn 


A free. Ii * 


3. Power of action. With will and deed create Hr iger. 
declaratory of an opinion. Contrary to former gerd an 2 1 2 bs 
5. Fact, reality; oppoſed to fiction: whence the wor 115 * 


Now in the very deed I might bebold _ p 
The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. + Les. 

Ao take the will for the Dz22- 


Hl. Ger, Den willen fiir die that aneh o. in h5 gar we b 
To accept of a man's deſire or will to do what s nor bern jo E A 
which, if it be ſincere, every one ought to do; 35 che un © much 
: | . , erallo 0 
all the ſupreme being requires of us, as in co | the ti 


ſonableneſs of requiripg impoſſibilities. 


Z iti 11 ain the effect of a 
4 in common law] writings which contain 

3 2 between man and man. The deeds by which he 
q N nl his eſtate. South. os. 

E Daa Indented e an indenture, 
ES r ſide N 
* 1 erde that the parties concerned, have interchangeably 
=” rally ſer their hands and ſeals to every Part of it. 
= D «rp Poll, or Polled, is a ſingle plain deed unindented, ſhewing 
it only one of the parties has put his hand and ſeal to it, for the pur- 
© Loſes therein mentioned. : ; 
W / f deed, and the neg. part. 4%] being without ex- 
IV 4 big 2600 46 Speaking in deeds, and deedle/s in his tongue. Shake- 


a writing cut into dents or 


l 25 An W 


| | Your + wen _ 
RY edleſs ers. ope. 
WE To e ” ag. [pret. and part. paſſ. demp? or deemed; de man, 
dax. domgan, Goth. boemen, Du.] to judge, to think, to determine, 
partial Paris dempt it Venus due. Spenſer. 
He who to be deem d 
1 A god, leap'd fondly into Etna's flames. Dryden. 
bern [from the verb] judgment, ſurmiſe; now obſolete. 

Be thou but true of heart : 
#4 I true! how now? what wicked deem us this. Shakeſpeare, 
WE D:msrEr, or Dz'MsTER {from deem] 1. A fort of judges in the 
es of Man and Jerſey, elected from among the inhabitants, who de- 
ee all controverſies, without any proceſs, writing, or charge. 2. (In 
Scotland) the hangman or executioner, he who repeats after the judge 
BE. clerk the ſentence of death to the convict. | 
Derr [dæop, deep, or dyp, Sax. Diep, Du. deep, L. Ger. tieff, 
er. byb, Dan. diup, Su. and Goth.) 1. Having length down- 
ads. All trees in ſandy grounds are to be ſet deep. Bacon. | 
= The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 4 

= And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies. Dryden. 
low in ſituation ; oppoſed to 2 3. Meaſur'd from the ſurface 
onward. He was ſunk many fathoms deep into the water. Newton. 

W Entering far, piercing a great way. The ways in that vale were 

ery deep. Clarendon. 5. Far from the outer part. | 

So the falſe ide, when her nets are ſpread, ' 
F Deepambuſh'd in her filent den does lie. Dryden. 
Not ſuperficial, not obvious. If the matter be knotty, and the 


as, having the power to enter far into a ſubject. 

ER He's meditating with two deep divines. Shakeſpeare. 

Hein my ear 

N Vented much policy and projects qeep. Milton. 

Foll of contrivance, inſidious. 
= Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. Shakeſpeare. 
Grave, ſolemn. Deep prayers. Shakeſpeare. | 

RE Nor awful Phcebus was on Pindus heard 


= With deeper filence or with more regard. Dryden. 
. Dark coloured. With deeper brown the grove was overſpread. 
an. 11. Having a great degree of ſtilneſs, gloom or ſadneſs. 


== ſound. The ſounds made by buckets in a well are deeper and 
er than if made in the open air. Bacon. 
1 Still waters are the DEEPEST. 

| 74 H. Ger. Stille waller haben die tiettkſte gründe. 
They that talk leaſt have generally the moſt knowledge. See the 
eerſe, in Empty veſſels make the greateſt ſound, under Eur v. 
Deer Sea Lead, the lead which is hung at a deep ſea line to ſink it 
a; at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to bring up 

vel, ſhells, ſand, &c. to know the difference of the ground. 
Deer Sea Line [with ſailors] a ſmall line, with which they ſound, 
find ground in deep waters, that they may know the coaſt they ap- 
Wroach without the ſight of land. Ke 
Derr, . [from the adj.] 1. The ſea, the ocean. God above, 
s ſheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon. Rites of Neptune, mo- 
ch of the deep. Pope. 2. The moſt ſolemn ar ſtill part. The deep 
light is crept upon our talk. Shakefpeare. 8 
To Drr' EN (from deep] 1. To make deep, to fink far below the 

face. It would raiſe the banks and * the bed of the Tiber. Ad- 
an. 2. To cloud, to make dark. Deepen your colours. Peacham. 

To make fad or gloomy. See 11th ſenſe of the adi. 

Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 

Shades every flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 

2 the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
Dzz'erxc-Merket, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated among 
ie fens, on the north fide of Wayland, 87 miles from London, 
Dez'2LY, adv. [from deep] 1. To a great depth. Fear is a paſſion 
F/ rootedin our natures. Tillotſon, 2. Profoundly, with great ſtudy 
© {agacity, not ſuperficially or careleſsly. 3. Sorrowfully, ſolemnly. 
© liphed greply in his ſpirit. Sr. Mart. Deeply mus d on the ſucceed- 
Ie day. Dryden, 4. With a tendency to dartneſi of colour. The 
4 red juice of buckthorn berries. Boyle. 5. In a high degree. He 
ad u his nobles and people. Bacon. | 
„kk PNE88- [deopneryre, Sax.] depth. Deepneſi of 

olles, Deepmeſs o ME: St. 2 — ns = — 
A Deer [deon, Sax. dier, Du. thier, Teut. and Ger. diur, Dan. 
u ez Gr. all which ſignify in general a wild beaſt of any fort} 
| 2 of the chace, which is hunted for veniſon, containi 
15 eg ſpecies. You have beaten my men, kill'd my deer. 
Deen-Fold, a fold or park for deer. 

Der A machines for catching deer. 

Der 1 * Mons bone a 8 or entreating. | 
oetry, On Uu Tbetoricians] a figure frequently uſed in oratory or 
uy, On ei int 1 : 
bee, dic, Fog ory go earneſt imrear or calling to witneſs ; as, 

© ESSE udo quietum de telonia, &C [in! it Iyi 
Ke 8 , &c, [in law] a writ lying for thoſe 
De Win — mo the payment of toll. = 
Ne Gr Ge os Bon 
the time ſerves in parliament. Lat. RE : 


which conſiſts of two or more parts; and 


ee lies de, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it. Locke. 7. Saga- 


„ ſleep. Geneſis, Deep poverty. 2 Corinthians. 12. Baſs, or grave 


Ty 


DEF 
Dr 8xPexs15'Civium, Cc. [Lat. in law] a writ to levy two mail 
lings a day of every citizen and burgeſs. | 
To Depa'ct [effacer, defaire, Fr. 2 to mar or ſpoil, 
to blot out, to deſtroy. Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the 
bond. Shakeſpeare. | Nh | 
Dryden. 


Columns broken lie, | 
| And, tho' defac'd, the wonder of the eye. 

Dera'cemenT [of deface] violation, raſure, deſtruction. The 
poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity, aud 
the defacement lin. Bacon. 

Dzra'cer [of deface] deftroyer, aboliſher. 

That foul defacer of God's handy work 

Thy womb let looſe to chaſe us to our graves. Shakeſpeare. 
Dx racro, actually, really, in very deed. Lat. 
DETA“I [in heraldry] a beaſt whoſe head is cut off ſmooth; 

Fs 

Dera "LANCE, or DEerAa'LLIANCE [defaillance, Fr.] a defect or fail- 
ing. A word now obſolete. The affections were the authors of that 
unhappy defailance. Glanville. | 

To DeyFa'LcaTE, verb ad. [defalquer, Fr. of facies, gen. of falx, 


Lat. a fickle] to cut off. It is generally uſed of money. 


Derauca'tion [of defalcate} diminution, abatement of any part 
of an uſual allowance. Set forth with its cuſtomary bill of fare, and 
without any defalcation. Addiſon. | 

DzrarcaTion [in gardening] à pruning or cutting off vines or 
other trees. Lat. | 
DETrALCATIo [among traders] a deduction or abating in accounts. 

To Drrallx {defalguer, Fr. difatcare, It. defalcar, Sp. of defalco, 
Lat. See To 1 to cut off, to abate or deduct. What 
he defalks from ſome inſipid ſin, is but to make ſome other more guilt- 
ful. Decay of Piety. © | 
Derama'TiON | diffamation, Fr. diffamazione, It. difamacidn, Sp. of 
defamatio, Lat.) flander, calumny. Defamation is the uttering 
reproachful ſpeeches or contumelious language of any one, with an . 
intent of raiſing an ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and this 
extends to writing, as by defamatory libels, and alſo to deeds, as by 
reproachful poſtures, ſigns, and geſtures. Ay/ife. Intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation. Addiſon. 

Dera'maTory [diffamatoire, Fr. diffamatorio, It. disfamatorio, Sp.] 
flanderous, abuſive, unjuſtly cenſorious. Auguſtus made an edict 
againſt lampoons, and ſatires, and defamatory writings. Dryden. 

To Dera'mt [Ai gamer, Fr. diffamare, It. disfamar, Sp. of defamo, 


of de and fama, Lat.] to backbite or ſpeak evil of, to ſlander, to cen- 


ſure falſely, to deſtroy reputation by acts or words. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame, | 

My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. Dryden. 
Dera'me, ſulſt. [from the verb] diſgrace, diſhonour. 

Hang their conquer'd arms for more defame, 

On gallow trees. Spenſer. 

| Dera'mer:' [of defame} he that detracts or calumniates. 11 
DEeFa'T1GABLE [defatigabilis, Lat.] that may be tired or made 

weary. | 
Dera'TIGABLENFss [of defatigable] aptneſs to be tired. 

. To Deea'TicaTE [defatige, Lat.] to weary; to tire. 
DEraT1Ga'T10N, fatigue, wearineſs Lat. 5 
Derav'iT [defaut, Fr. fate, It. defeto, Sp. of faute, Fr.] 1. 

Defe&, want In default of the king's pay, 8. forces were laid 

upon the ſubject. Davies. could make artificial birds and 

fiſhes, in default of the real ones. Arbuthnor. 2. Omiſſion, neglect. 3. 

Crime, failure. Penitent for your default to day. Shakeſpeare. Par- 

tial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other mens defau/ts. 


6 


Sai yt. 


EFAU'LT [in common law} an offence, in omitting to do what 
ought to be done; alſo non-appearance in court at a day aſſigned. 
Cowel uſes it. | | | 

To Derav'LT [defaut, of faute, Fr.] to render a perſon liable to 
ſome forfeit, fine, amercement, or puniſhment, by omitting to do 
ſomething enjoined, or committing ſomething forbid. 

Dersa"sance, or Dereisance [defaiſance, Fr.] 1. The act of 
annulling or abrogating any contract or ſtipulation. 2. [In law] 
a condition which relates to a deed, as an obligation, recognizance, or 
ſtatute, which when it has been performed by the obligee or recogni- 
ſee, the act is difabled and made void, as if it had never been done. 
There is this difference between a proviſo or a condition in deed, and 
a defeaſance; that the former is annexed or inſerted in the deed or 

ant, but a defeaſance is commonly a deed by itſelf. 3. The writing 
in which a defeaſance is contained. 4. A defeat, conqueſt, Now 
obſolete, ' 

Being arrived where the champion ſtout, 

| After his foe's defea/ance, did remain. Spenſer. | 

Derg'aviBLE [of defaire, Fr. to make void] that which may be 
2 or abrogated. He came to the crown by a defeafible title. 

avies. ä | 

To Dzrxg'ar [defaire, Fr.] 1. To beat, to rout an army. 
invaded Ireland, and were defeated. Bacon. 2. To diſappoint a 
perſon; to fruſtrate. Alledged many reaſons to defeat the law. 
— Diſcovered, and defeated of your prey. Dryden. 3. 
Deez'ar [defaite, Fr.] 1. An entire overthrow or ſlaughter of 


End Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the defeat. Adi ſon. 
2. Act of deſtruction, deprivation. = 
A king, upon whole life 
A damn'd defeat was made. Shakeſpeare: 1 
Ders'aTurE' [of de and frature] change of feature, alteration of 
countenance. 
Careful hours, with Time's deformed hand, 
Hath written ſt range defeatures in my face. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dz'rxca're [defecatum, ſup. of defieco, Lat.] 1. To clear from 
ders 8 A way to defecate the dark and muddy oil of am- 


Bey 
Volu Mes 


The decal liquor, 


thro? the vent | 
18 Aſcending; 


| 
| 
| 


Aſcending ; then by downward track convey'd, 
Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. Philips. 


2. To purify from any extraneovs or noxious mixture, to brighten, 


We defecate the notion from materiality. Gl/arwville. 

Derecare, part. [from the verb] 1. Purged from lees or foulneſs. 
This liquor was very defecate. Boyle. 2. Purified from any extra- 
neous admixture, clear'd. - We are puzzled with contradictions which 
are no abſurdities to aefecate faculties. Glanville. * 

Dertca'rion [defacatio, Lat.] 1. The act of purging from dregs. 2. 
The act of refining. The ſpleen and liver are obſtructed in their offices 
of defecation, whence vicious and dreggiſh blood. Harvey. 

Drrr'er [defaut, Fr. defetto, It. deficto, Sp. of defettus, Lat.] 


1. Blemiſh, failure, imperfection. Men, through ſome defect in the 


organs, want words. Locke. 2. Want, abſence of fomething ne- 
ceſſary, the fault oppoſed to ſup I 
Diet had been as fatal as exceſs. Blackmore, 3. Failing, want. 
Our mere defe#s 
Prove our commodities. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. A fault, miſtake, error. We had rather follow the perfections of 
them whom we like not, than in dh reſemble them whom we love. 
Her. ; | 
| Your 4-2: to know, 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe, Pope. 
Few men are ſenſible of their own Derecrs. . 

Lat. Suns cuigue crepitns bene olet. (Every man's own f--rt has a good 
ſavour) We eaſily find ſome excuſe or pretext to gloſs over our own 
frailties, if we are ſenſible of them; but how many are there, who 
neither are, nor will be convinced they have any : but overlook their 
own, while they are buſy at finding out and carping at thoſe of their 
ne1obours! | | 

To Dyrr'cr, verb neut. [from the noun] to fall ſhort of, to fail. 
Now obſolete. The enquiries of moſt dee by the way, and tired 
within the ſober circumference of knowledge. Brown. 

DerecrtiBi'tiry [of defectible] the ſtate of failing, imperfection. 
The corruption of things corruptible, depends upon the intrinſical 
as fecibility of the eonnection of hs parts. Hale. FE 

Perrfcrißrr [of e] imperfect, deficient. The extraordinary 
perſons thus highly favoured were for a great part of their lives in a 
defefible condition. Hale, | 

Dzrz'cTion [Fr. of defe#in, Lat.] r. Failure, want. 2. A fal- 
ling off from the church, apoſtacy. Defe&im and falling away from 
God was firſt found in angels. Raleigh. Our original defedion from 
God. Warts. z. Revolt, an abandoning of a king or ſtate. The 
general defection of the whole realm. Davies. N 

Drrr'crivg LAHTectif, Fr. difertivo, It. defetugſo, Sp. of dgfectivus, 
Lat.] 1. Full of defects, imperfect, not adequate to the purpoſe. 
he hypotheſes propoſed are all dh. Locke, 2. Faulty, vicious. 
Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly defective in giving proper 
ſentiments. Aadiſon. 

Drrecrivz, or Dericient Nouns [with grammarians] are ſuch 
4s want either anumber, a particular caſe, or are indeclinable. 

DerecTive Verb [with grammarians] a verb which has not all its 
tenſes. | 1 

Dere'cTivexess [of defefivns, Lat. deſectugſité, Fr.] faultineſs, 
imperfection. The lowneſs often opens the building in breadth, or 
the d&-fe&ivwen'/; of ſome other particular makes any fingle part appear 


in e te gHaddiſon. 


EFEDA'TION. See DEFOEDATION. 

Deee'nce [defen/e, Fr. defenfione, It. defenſa, Sp. defenſ, Lat.] 
1. Guard or protection, ſupport. Cities for dzfexce in Judah. 2 Chro- 
nicles, 2. Juſtification, apology. Alexander beckoned, and would 
have made his defence, Ad. 3. Prohibition. A ſenſe merely 
French. Severe d-fences may be made againſt wearing any linen un- 
der a certain breadth. Temple. | 

Derence [in military affairs] oppoſition, reſiſtance. 

Line of Dex Fichant [in fortification] is a 2 line drawn 
from the point or vertex of the baſtion to the concourſe of the oppo- 
lite ank of the courtine. | | 

Line of DerexcCe Rofant [in fortification] is the face of the baſtion 
continued to the courtine. 

Deyexce [in law] that reply which the defendant onght to make 
immediately after the count or declaration ts produced, and then to 
proceed either in his plea or to imparle. 

Deye'xceress [of d-fonce} 1. Not having any defence, unguard- 
ed. Drfencele/s doors. Milton. A ſlave diſarmed, defencelefi, Dry- 
den. 2. Impotent, not able to reſiſt. | 

Will ſuch a multitude of men employ = 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak defence/eſs boy? Aadiſon. 

Drerr'Nces [in heraldry] are the weapons of any beaſt; as, the 
horns of a flag, the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a wild boar, &c. 

DeFexces [in fortification] are all thoſe works, of what ſort 
ſoever, which cover and defend the oppoſite poſts; as flanks, para- 

ts, Cc. 

7 o be in a Poflure of DEFENCE, is to he provided and in readineſs to 
oppoſe an enemy. | | VEE 

To Dere'npD [agfendre, Fr. difendere, It. defender, Sp. and Port. of 
deſendb, Lat.] 1. To ſtand in defence of, to protect or ſupport. De- 

fend me from them that riſe up againſt me. P/aims, 2. Vo uphold 
or bear out, to aſſert or maintain, to juſtify, The queen is able to 
diſend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's enemies. Swift. 3. To for- 
tify, 3 BY , | * 

ere th' acceſs a gloomy grove d:fends. Dryden. 
4+ To prohibit, or yore of n ee © 
Where can you ſay in any maur age, 
That ever God defended martiage. Chaucer. 
Man is become 3 
To know both good and evil. ſince his taſte 
Of. that defended fruit. Milion. we fer 

5. To maintain a place or cauſe againſt thoſe that attack it. 

Dere"nDaBLE [of defends, Lat. defendre, Fr.] that may be de- 
fended. 8 

Dere'xpant [dfendeur, Fr. difenditore, It. defendidbr, Sp.] 1, He 


that defends againſt aſſailants, The Defendants on the wall - Wilkins, 


ity. Defeas ſupplied. Davies. 


DEF 


A = L „ 2 dt bd : 
2. [In common law] is he that is ſued in an adlion Perſona, , 


cab 


nant is one who is ſued in an action real. 0 
Dergenpe'mus [law word] uſed in feoffments, which hi ian here 
donor and his heirs to defend the donee, if any one Indeth g, s itſel 
lay any ſervitude on the thing given, other than is contz * abou'y 4 to cc 
donation. ned in g WD: cl 
Se Derenpe'nDo [7. e. in defending himſel | Cienctay 
one kills another in 105 own defence, wick julie, Fay uſed le Wer findin 
Deren'per [of defend, Eng. defenſor, Lat.] 1. One that d leſs 4% 
champion. To baniſh your defenders. Shokeſprare, Th eint, Thi 
of our city ſlain. Dryden. 2. One that aſſerts or vat Gun _ HL 
way ſo effectual to betray the truth, as to procure it a 5 N 4 Want, | 
South. 3. [In law] an advocate, one that deſends an * "op 0 f | 
court of juſtice. - Aer ut , 
DevenveR of the Faith, a title given by pope Leo X. fn cu. reren 
Henty VIII. on account of his writing againſt Martin Later L 1 
that king obtained a far better claim to the title, whey he 3 Not 
foundation of the expulſion of the papal authority and fer Ul f . 
king 8 J Perets Fronts DE FI CIE 
"Ix . WDEFICIE! 
Dezre'xpERE Se [Lat. in doomſday- book] to be taxed for acc We ay mptc 
quantity. of land. | | | s dhe fi 
Derz'xpeRe Se per Corpus, &c. [Lat. old law] to og 170 3 
or duel, as an appeal or trial at law. (th added 
Deee'NnveRs, in aneient times, dignitaries in church 2nd & | 2 i 4 
whoſe buſineſs was to take care of the preſervation of the 2 not Fe 
weal, to protect the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the intend  9J33091 
cauſes of the church. ol Ed ink 
Dere'nsa [law Lat.] a park or place feneed in for deer Wo Drri' 
Dert Ns8aTive, ſubſe. [of defenſe] 1. Guard, defence, 4 Nute, to d. 
unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury of a lion. B Ky Joch 4 
biſhop has no other de/er/atives than excommunication, yy gy, | dirty har 
power than that of the keys, he may ſurrender up hi pal ut which 
South. 2, In ſurgery] a bandage or plaiſter to ſecure * o corruf 
from outward violence. | "SI The } 
DeFe'Ns:BLE [of defence] 1. That may be defended, They gu o corrup 
make themſelves —_— againſt - the natives. Ban Venje | than de 
repreſented as one of the molt defenſible cities in the vod. Ali, r or rav 
2. Juſtifiable, capable of vindication. I conceive it cefen{bl: to Wo Drril 
arm an adverſary. Collier. dy file. 
Deye'ns!BLENESs [of defenſible] capableneſs of being defended, WD er 11s, 
Dexet'x8s1T1vEs [with ſurgeons] bandages, plaiſtes, or the 4, Rh is de: 
uſed in curing of wounds, to moderate the violence of tle Pain, in t narro 
preſſion of the external air, Wc. See DerexsaTive. t can p: 
Derexsva, the lords or earls of the marches, the defend:r; u ord, a na 
wards of the country. | co encour 
Dert'xsive, or DEFENSITIVE, adj. [defen/if, Fr. diwi, It. i. go DEr1L: 
Fen/ivo, Sp.] 1. That which ſerves to defend, prope: for defer o plac 
Oppoſed to offence. Not perſuaded by danger to offer any ofenc, EF! LEME 
but only to ſtand upon the beſt %u ve guard he could. V Wn. The 
Defe: five arms lay by, as uſeleſs. here. Waller. 2. Being in a lit oz 
or poſture of defence. | iir 
What ſtood recoil'd old fort} 
" Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fe ar ſurpriz d, —_ ence ' 
PFled ignominious. Milton. Ar 
Derrxsivz, ſub. [from the adj.) 1. Safeguard, as preve r Nature v 
tive upon juſt fears are true defen/ives. Bacon. 2. |0lure or e, infinite W 
defence. Reſolved to ſtand upon the def#»/iwe only. Carmi. Ws Conce 
Dzre"xsIves, or Dereg'nsaTIvEs | with phylicins, Sr . F 
cines outwardly applied, to prevent an inflammation. * 1 fy FINE 
Deee'NnsrveLY, in a defenſive manner. ; 0 eclare 
Drrz'vsr, part. paſſ. [of defence] defended. Now ole * Ley 
Like Troy's old town, defenft with 11ion's tower, fa. ah 
In Dert'xs0 [old law term] any meadow ground laid in fat „bat de 
: BL defining | 


hay ; or any part of a wood, where cattle were not ſufered to . 
but were encloſed and fenced up, to ſecure the grovi of the under 
wood. Fi: np. 
Derz'nsum [old law] any encloſure or fenced ground. 1 
To Dert's, verb neut. ¶ di ferer, Fr. di ferire, It. diferir,p. 01 # 
fero, Lat.] 1. To delay or put off acting. | 
He will not long defer, 
To vindicate the glory of his name. Mill. 
2. Topay deference or regard to the opinion of another: 1 
To e verb af. 1. To withhold, to delay. Difer * . 
mis'd boon. Pope. 2. To refer to, to leave to another's CT 
tion. The commiſſioners deferred the matter up to the eat ol 
umberland. Bacon. | 
De'rereNCE, Fr. 1. Reſpect, regard. Virgil c 
celled Varus in tragedy, and Horace in lyric poetry, 9" © vat 
rence to his friends he attempted neither. Dryden. C 
ſion, complaiſance. A natural roughneſs makes a man . 
ſant to others, ſo that he has no deference for their raw ro 
3. "Submiſſion. A deference for the judgment of thoſe, vo f 
diſapprove the opinions which they ſpread. Adliſon. e 
De'FERENT, adj. [ deferens, of de and fero, Lat. to get 11 
or conveyed. The figures of pipes thro which ſounds Pak 
other deferent bodies, conduce to the variety. Bac. , oi tr. 
DererenT, . [from the adj.] that which 7 not 
veys. Sounds may be created without air, tho a "Lk 
vourable defarent. Bacon. circle i tf 
DexzrenT [with aſtronomers] an imagmary orb ef about if 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem, which is ſuppoſed as it were to © / 
body of the planet. It is the ſame with eccentfic | ae 
Dr'rrRENrs [with anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels of the boch 
for the conveyance of humours. from one part to — cool, ® 
Derzrve'scexce [of 'deferwefeentia, Lat.] à Sto 
abating. Hitt 
Drrrarr [in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify 
off ſmooth, the ſame as decapite ; which ſee. . an invite 
Deerance [deff, of defier, Fr.] 1. A challenge, 
fight. CEE 
, He breath'd defiance to my ears. Shape. 
A ar without a juſt defiance made. Dot | 3 27 


2. A challenge to make a charge or impeachment 5 
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Well meaning ſouls, ſeeing the No · 
tacy, could not ſuſpect 
Parey of Pi To bid de- 


3 15 | ent t. 
c abhorrence or contemp 
ET bad ſuch expreſs defiance 
4 Ar y rs the faith. Decay of Piety. 
4 . Lacke. | ; 
We F or Dze1'cteENTNESS [defictenta, It, 
oer. cy oy io, Lat.] 1. DefeR, coming ſhort, failing. 3 
| n a defect in the reaſon of Ariſtotle, introduceth one o 
. | 
ency, Brown.  ' 3 
leſs ow thy ſelf art yo 1 0 thee 
| ence found. uHton. * | | 
BS W N l than is neceſſary. A ſufficient fulneſs or de- 
: E of blood. Arbuthnot. No deficiency to be hereafter made up. 


# 3 [ deficiente, It. of deficiens, Lat.] failing, wanting, im- 


is creating hand * 
Mating * erfect or deficient left. Milton. 
Perreikur Verbs. See Drrrerivg Verbs, : 
ericivr Hyperbola, a curve of that denomination, having only 
> aſymptote and two hyperbolical legs, running out infinitely to- 
as the ſides of the aſymptote, but the contrary ways. 5 
rricikxr Numbers [in arithmetic] are numbers, all whoſe aliquot 
added together amount to leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they 
s 8, whoſe aliquot parts 1, 2, and 4 make but 7; and ſo the 
aot parts of 16 make but 15, &c. 
W:+e1sx [from 4%] a challenge, one that dares and defies. 
0 and inſolent defiers of heaven. Tillotſohr. 
Wo DrrrrE, verb act. [of de and y_ of pul, Sax. foul] 1. To 
Nite, to dawb or ſtain, to dirty. Pitch, as ancient writers do re- 
Wt, doth %%. Shakeſpeare. His character may be defiled by mean 
W dirty hands. Swift. 2. To make legally or ritually impure. 
bt which dieth of itſelf, he ſhall not eat to defile himſelf, Lewiticus. 
WT corrupt chaſtity, to violate. ; | 
f The huſband murther'd, and the wife def/d. Prior. | 
o corrupt, to make guilty. God requires rather that we ſhould 
chan 4e ourſelves with impieties. Stilling ſleet. 5. To de- 
Wer or raviſh. 
fo Dzrilt, verb neut. [defiler, Fr. Hlare, It.] to file off, to march 
dy file. 
\ . or Dee1Le's [deffila, Fr. from Fla, 2 line of ſoldiers, 
Wh is derived from lum, Lat. a thread; in military affairs] a 
it narrow lane or paſſage, through which a company of horſe 
t can paſs only in file, by making a ſmall front. There is, in 
Word, a narrow Jeji/r, to uſe the military term, where the partiſans 
co encounter. Addiſon. | | 
Wo DEFiLE, is to reduce an army to a ſmall front, to march thro” 
row place. | | 
Wt r: LEMENT [from le] the act of defiling or polluting, alſo pol- 
m. The chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filth, without danger of de- 
Went. Spefator. | | 
rex [of dle] one that defiles or violates, a corrupter. I 
bold forth in my arms my much wronged child, and call aloud 
eengeance on her ler. Addiſon. TENT: b 
DP: r1NABLE [of define] 1. That which may be defined. The ſu- 
ee nature we cannot otherwiſe define, than by ſaying it is infinite, 
infinite were definable. Dryden. 2. That which may be aſcer- 
Wed. Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queſtion is, 
ber the time be definable or no? Burnet's Theory. 
o Deri'ne, verb. act. [definir, Fr. and Sp. definire, It. and Lat.] 
o declare or explain any thing by its qualities or circum- 
Nees. | 
Whoſe loſs can'ſt thou mean, 
That doſt ſo well their miſeries define ® Sidney. 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the proper 
cation, yet there are ſome words that will not be defined. Locke. 
o circumſcribe, to bound, The rings were very diſtinct and well 
Wd. Newton, _ | 


Wi judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
W's of lands. Bacon. a 
rv [of dfize] one that defines or explains. 

F God, forſooth, is found 

Incomprehenſible and infinite; 

But is he therefore found? vain ſearcher ; no: 

Let your imperſect definition ſhow, + 

That nothing you, the weaker ner. know. Prior. 
WD: irs, adj. | defini, Fr. diffinite, It. definidd, Sp. definitus, Lat.] 
Cerain, limitted, or bounded. The ſight of the goddeſs, who in 
"i: compaſs can ſet forth infinite beauty. Sidney. 2. Exact, 
cle, Some certain and definite time. Ayliffe. 

Drrirz, ſabft, [from the adj.] the thing defined or explained. 
al baſtardy is nothing elſe but the definition of the general 
| the general again is nothing elſe but a definite of the ipecial. 
0e. 


NEFUNITENEs8 [of definite] certainty, limitedneſs. 
aT Tiox [Fr. dihnixiene, It. difinicion, Sp. of definitio. Lat.] 
ort and plain deſcription of a thing, with its nature and prin- 
l properties, I drew my definition of poetical wit from my par- 
1 conſideration of him. Dryden. 2. A deciſion or determination 
© ab i A . : 
n — or it k an exact delcription, ange a thing by ſpi⸗ 
*FINITION [with logicians] an unfolding the eſſence or being 
, . . — ,v+ Q of 
lng, by its kind and difference. What is man? not a — 


3 for that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing definition. 


DiriniTION with mathematicians] i i 
nk TY * ee cv, * 2 e en of the terms 
I . Tb el Fr. definitive, It. definitive, Sp. of defini- 
y Ka, {beg 8 to define or decide. 2. Deciſive, poſi- 
EFI NITEVELY, e Cue. F aa 70 ſitivel 
Definitively thus I in 202k ene cgi 
our love deſerves my thanks. Shakeſpeare. 


TIVENEss [of definitive} deciſiveneſs, c. 


Derrul 


turning aſide from a right line. 


Wo Derive, verb neut. to determine, to decide; with of; The 


D E F 


Dritacranriiny [of &Yagro, Lat] the quality of taking fire, and 


burning wholly away. The ready deflagrability of ſalt petre. Boyle, 


DEerLA'GRABLE [of deflagro, Lat.] having the quality of waſting en- 
tirely away in fire. More inflammable and deflagrable, Boyle. - 

To DzFLa'GRATE | deflagratum, ſup. of deflagro, Lat.] to inkindle 
and burn off in a crucible, a mixture of ſalt or ſome mineral body; 
with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify the ſalt, or to make a re- 
gulus of a mineral. 

DeFLAGRA'TION [of def/agratio, Lat.] the act of burning or con- 
ſuming with fire. It is a term frequently . uſed in chemittry; for ſet— 
ting fire to ſeveral things in their preparation; as in making zthiops 
with fire, ſal prunellæ, &c. Quincy. When the d:fagration is 
over, you ſhall find the paper moiſt. Boy/e. 

To DzrLE'cT, verb neut. [ deſlecto, Lat.] to turn aſide, to deviate 
from a right line. At ſome parts of the Azores the needle defleeth 
not, but heth in the true meridian. Ban. Some from a ſtrait courſe 
defled. Blackmore. | 

DeFLe'cTion [aeſſectio, Lat.] 1: The act of bending ot bowing 
down, a turning aſide out of the way. 2. Deviation; the act of 
Needles incline to the fouth on the 
other fide of the equator; and at the very line or middle circle ſtan! 
without deflection. Brown, : . | 

Dzet.ecTion [in navigation] the tending of a ſhip from her true 


courſe, by reaſon of currents, c. which divert or turn her out of 


the right way. ; 

DerLEcTION [of the rays of light] a bending downwards, a turn- 
ing aſide, a property different both from reſlection and refraction, the 
ſame which is called inflection by Sir Iſaac Newton. Dr Hook 
obſerved it in 1675, and found that it was made towards the ſurface 
of the opaque body perpendicularly. 

DeeFLE'xuRE [defiexura, Lat.] a bending down, or turning aſide, 
or out of the way. 

DerLora'TiION, or DerLo'urincG [Fr. from gdefforatus, Lat. or 
from deflower] 1. The act of raviſhing. 2. The taking away a wo- 
man's virginity. 3. A taking away the beauty of a thing. 4. A 
ſelection of that which is moſt valuable. The laws of Normandy are 


in a great meaſure the deforation of the Engliſh laws, and a tranſcript 


of them. Hale. 
Dze1.0u'reR [of defour] one that deflours, or raviſhes. Defſou- 
rers of innocence. Adadijon. | | 
To DzrLo'ur [deflorer, L. Fr. desflorar, Sp. deflorare, It. and Lat.] 
1. To raviſh, to take away a woman's virginity. . 55 
Let my ſpleenful ſons this trull deflour. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 
How on a ſudden loſt, | | 
Defac'd, deſſour d, and now to death devote. Milton, 

DeFLo'URMENT , the act of deflouring, ſtate of being de- 
flour'd.. — 

DerL.v'ovs [aefuus, Lat.] flowing down, alſo falling off, ſnedding. 
Dzrrv'vium, Lat. a falling down; a falling off as hair, a moult- 
ing. N | 
3 Lat. [among botaniſts] a diſeaſe in trees, whereby 
they loſe their bark. This diſtemper proceeds from a ſharp humour 
that diſſolves the glue, by means of which the bark is faſtened to the 
wood ; and ſometimes it is occaſioned by too great draught. 

DterLu'xion [ fuxion, Fr. fuſſione, It. of do7uxio, Lat. with phy- 
ſicians] a flowing down of humours to any inferior part of the body. 
Cold doth cauſe rheums and defuxions from the head. Bacon. 

- * ad. [tor deftly, of deft} dexterouſly, fkilfully ; now ob- 
olete. | a WE 
How finely the graces can it foot 
'Fo the inſtrument ; 
They dauncer defy, and ſingen ſoote, 
In their merriment. Hein... 
Derotpa'TIONn IAHHdus, Lat.] the act of making filthy, pollution. 
The defezdation of fo many parts by a bad printer, and a worſe edi- 
tor. Bentley. | 
Dero'scemenT ſin law] 
force, from the right owner. 
DEFoRCEMENT [in the law of Scotland] the reſiſting or offering 
violence to the oilicers of the law, while they are actually employed 
in the exerciſe of their functions, by putting its orders and ſentences 
in execution, , = | 
Dero'eceuRE, Dero'scraxt, or Dero'rsouR [a law term] one 
who overcomes and caſts another out of poſſeſſion by force, in which 
reſpect it differs from a diſſeiſor, who does it without force. 
To Dero'rm [difformer, Fr, difformare, It. deformo, Lat.] 1. To 
ſpoil the form of, to disfigure. 
I that am curtail 'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated, of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, untiniſh'd, Shakeſpeare. 

2. To diſhonour, to make ungraceful. 
Old men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair. Dryder. 

DEero'rM,'adj. [ deformis, Lat.) ugly, having an irregular form, I hat 
monſter moſt deform. Spenſer. ; 

Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold. Milton. 

DerorMa'T10N, Lat. a defacing, ſpoiling the form of, c. 

Dero'rmeD (of deform] disfigured, ugly. 

Dero'tmEDLY [of deformed] in Cd, ngly manner. 

Dero'rMmepNEss [of deformed] uglineſs, ill-favouredneſs; a diſ- 
pleaſing or painful idea which is excited in the mind on account of 
ſome object that wants that uniformity that conſtitutes beauty. 

Dero'rmiTY [deformite, Fr. difformita, It. disformiaad, Sp. defor- 
mitas, Lat.] 1. Uglineſs, ilt-fayourednefs. - - 

Where ſits deformity to mock my body, 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs, quality of ſomething that deſerves to be laughed 
at. In comedy laug ter is occaſioned by the fight of ſome azformity. 
Dryden, 3. Irregularity,  inordinateneſs. Due reforming church or 
ſtate, when deformities are ſuch, that the perturbation and novelty are 
not like to exceed the benefit of reforming: King Charles: 4. Diſho- 
nour, diſgrace, | 97 150 | 


a with-holding Iands or tenements, by 


10 


D E G 


To Derrav'd [frauder, Fr. defrauddr, Sp. defraudare, It. and 
Lat.] 1, To rob or deprive by a wile or trick, to cozen or cheat. 
2. To deceive or beguile ; with of. Injured and defrauded of their 
right. Hooker. . Defraud not the 2 | 

But now. he ſeiz d Brifeis' heay'nly charms, 
And of ws valour's prize defrauds my arms. Pope. 
Derra'uptr [of defraud] one that defrauds, cheats, or deceives. 
The profligate in morals grow ſevere, 
Defrauders juſt, and ſycophants fincere. Blackmore. 

To Dzrgra'y [defrayer, Fr.] to diſcharge expences, to bear the 
charges. He would qut of his own revenue defray the charges. 2. 
Maccabees. The ſtate will defray you all the time you ftay. 

Dzrra'ver [of defray] one that bears charges. 

Derra'ymEnT [of 21.3) the payment of expences. 

DeFrica'Tion, Lat. a rubbin of | 

Dzrr, adj. [depx, Sax. oblelete] 1. Neat, ſpruce. 2. Proper, 


acon, 


tting. | 
You go not the way to examine: you mult call the watch that are 
their aCcuſers——— Tl 
Yea, marry, that's the defteff way. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Ready, dextrous. The limping. god ſo deft at his new miniſtry. 
Dryden. My cur, Tray, play 60 feats around. Gay. 
Dz'eTLyY, adv. [of deft ; obſolete] 1. Neatly. 2. Dexterouſly, 
in a (kilful manner. | 
Come high or low, 
Thy ſelf and office deftly ſhow. 
Full well could dance, and gef7ly tune the 
DET TARDAR, the treaſurer of the revenues of 
Perſian empires. | Re 
Derv'xcr, adj. [defunt, Fr. defunto, It. difunto, Sp. of defuncrus, 
Lat.] deceaſed, dead. _ PIC» e 
. The young affects 
In me defundt. Shakeſpeare. 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The ſouls of aefuadt bodies fly. 


Shakeſpeare. 
read. Gay. 
the Turkiſh and 


8 


man. 5 8 , ' 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 

With the defun#, or ſleep upon the dead. 

The friends of the defunt?. Graunt. | 
2 ru vr [of defun&] death. Defun&ion of king Pharamond. 

Shakeſpeare. 18 | 8 
Te Burr [defier, Fr. from de fide decedere, or ſome like phraſe, to 

fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or inſult. Jobſen) 1. To 

out- brave, to challenge, to combat. 
| I onee again 7 | 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. 
To ſingle fight the boldeſt foe dzfy'd. 
2. To light, to treat contemptuouſly. 
do. know 8 2 
As many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garnifh'd like him, Hat for a trickſy word 
| De the matter. Shakeſpeare. 
Dez'ey, Foe [from the verb] a challenge to fight. 
At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
His trumpet ſounds. Drydez. 

Dery'ts [of 4%] 1. He that challenges to fight. 2. He that 
Nights or treats with contempt. God may think it the concern of his 
jaitice and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon them by 
ſuch impudent defyers of both. South. See Deriks. : 

Dece'neracy [degenertio, Lat.] 1. Quality of being in a dege- 
nerate ſtate and condition, departure from the virtue of our anceſtors, 
2. A forſaking of that which is good. We have contracted a great 
deal of weakneſs and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from good- 

" neſs. 'Tz/hotfon. An univerſal degeneracy of manners. Swift. 3. 

Meanneſs. Poorneſs and degezeracy of ſpirit. Addiſam. 

To Dect'nerATE [degenerer, Fr. degenerare, It. degenerar, Sp. de- 
2 ſup. of argenero, Lat.] 1. To fall from a more noble to a 

aſer kind, to grow wild. Fruits that uſe to be grafted, if ſet of ker- 
nels or ſtones, degenerate.” Bacon. 2. Jo fall from the virtue of an- 
ceſtors. 3. To fall from a more excellent to a baſer ſtate. When 

wit tranſgreſſeth decency, it degenerates into inſolence and impiety , 

Tillotſon. = | 
Decz"neraATE, ach. for DecentrATED. 1. Fallen from the vir- 

tue and worth of anceſtors. 
To dog his heels and curt'ſey at his frowns, | 
Io ſhow how much thou art degenerate. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Unworthy, baſe. So all ſhall turn dagen rate, all deprav'd. Milton. 
Dece'NeRaTED [ſpoken of plants] grown wild. 
DEGE'NERATENEss [of degenerate] degeneracy, ſtate or quality of 

being grown wild, out of kind, &c. | 

D EOCENERA“TTION | Fr. degenerazione, It. degeneracidn, Sp. of depe- 
neratio, Lat.] 1. The act of falling or declining from a more perfect 
vor valuable kind or condition to a leſs, to deviate from the virtue of 
anceſtors. 2. The thing changed from its primitive ſtate. - Grains 
which generally ariſe among corn, as cockle, aracus ægilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown. | 

 Deag'ntrovps [degerer, Lat.] 1. Degenerated, fallen from the vir- 
tne and worth of his anceſtors. 2. Baſe, vile, infamous. Degenerous 
and unmanly flavery. King Charles. 
Dece'nerousLY, adv. [of | degenerons] baſely, meanly. Like 

Hercules at the diſtaff degenerou/ly employed. Decay of Piety. 

To DecLu'TinaTs [| deg/utinatus, from de and gluten, Lat. glue] 

to unglue. | i ö 
DeGLU'TINATED, fret. & part. [deglutinatus, Lat.] unglued. 
DecLuT1'T1ON [Fr. from deglutio, Ta.! the act or power of ſwal- 

lowing down ; that action in living creatures, where y that which 
is chewed in the mouth, or any liquor, deſcends into the- ſtomach by 
the motion and contraction of the fibres of the gullet. When the 
deglutition is totally aboliſhed, the patient may be nouriſhed by clyſ- 
er Bd day Berner 

E'GMOS „Gr. to bite] that gnawing at the r ori- 

fice of the ee generally — the — vi. a 
| Decrapa'TION [Fr. digradazione, It. of degradatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of degrading from an office; the act of depriving or ſtripping a 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


oa? 


of his living.  Eccleftafticus. . 


Drruxcr, s. [from the adj.] one deceaſed, either man or wo- 8 


"BEE! 


perſon for ever of a dignity or degree of h 
degradation is commonly aſed to Fr a eee we IF 3 
a man from his degree. Sylige. 2. Degeneracy b i an emmy to ſtoo] 
rable is the degradation of our nature, that ee n Dok, not 
the image of God, we now retain only the ima of for vet 2 
Decrapartion [among painters] is the . ine WD: j:'c: 
confuſed the appearance of diſtant objects in a ling?” "*%y e. 
appear there as they would to an eye, placed at a dif DP Pliny, ene“ 
To Decra'be [ degrader, Fr. 3 It. FW ay 7 BD: JUL 
radus, Lat.] 1. To put a.perſon from his dignity ay p. fa yy as acco! 
tis office 'H title, | 7 Gina; W deciſion 
He ſhould | old 542 
Be quite degraded like a hedgeborn ſwai WDE1F1CA 
2. To leſſen, to diminiſh the value 2 5858 Hale, riro'x 
1 0 een - her preſence falls 1 b Dr' 
egraaed. uton, | 95 
— Decra'bed [of gradus, Lat. a ſtep, in her Wh, and 
1 D; that — ſieps at each — _ Latz 15 3 
o DEORATVATE [ degrawvatum, ſup. o pralle 
heavy, to burden. 1 e ee a va | 575 1 
DEcRava'TioNn Jof degrawate] the act of maki 5 F 
DoRER“ ere, Br, — * Lat.] 1. Quite, un ] to vor 
nity. Men of low degree are vanity, and men of fi Pk ; - 
lie. Pſalms. A fair lady of great ae ree. Spenſer, 1 bee Ol 
condition in which a thing is. The book of wiſdom NOteth / '< Fong 
idolatry. Bacon. 3. A ſtep, a preparation towards fometly 4 5 
Her firſt degree was by ſetting forth her beauties. Hen. * 
Which ſight the knowledge of myſelf might tri =, 
; K : | 85 DErGNING 
Which to true wiſdom is the firſt degree, Jy, T N 
4. Deſcent of family, order of lineage. Ws: E 4 wet 
King Latinus in the gd degree, = D = 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. » "ph 
5. The orders of the angels. The ſeveral dzgre of angel ny f en, RO! 
probably _ larger views. Locke. 6. Meaſure, prop. WE] that b 
oeſy r ' 
Admits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill _ 
| Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. lian, mpany 
7. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral forts of mattenuicl nüt. a * = 
ments. 8. (In muſic) the interval of ſounds which are uuly nat WD: 1s [in 
by ſmall lines. ; | 5 1 per tab 
Decree [with aſtronomers and geometricians] is the tt AN Be 1511 [a 
the circumference. of any circle ; a degree is divided i ( jar, ii WE deitts, 
called minutes; and each minute into 60 parts, called ſeconds; a | ejeg divi 
ſo into thirds, &c. The ſpace of one degree is accountedto wit care only 
to 69 Engliſh miles on earth. 9 9 5 e poſterit) 
ä To you who live in chill degree, WD: 1's71ca1 
| As map informs of fifty-three. Drydn, taken th 
Decree [in arithmetic] a degree conſiſts of three figurs, a. d Nie of our 
three places comprehending units, tens, and hundred: ſo d lu. WP: 1 5TICAL 
dred and fifty-five is a degree. Cocker. aal. 
Decret [in fortification] is a ſmall part of an arch of a ice iss [4 
(the circle containing 360 degrees) which ſerves for the meatwingiit bo belien 
_— of the . ſo an angle is ſaid to be of 10, 20 30 4 ul, 8 
or 60 degrees, c. | - MEET", and bel 
Decree [with phyſicians, Ec.) is the intenſeneß or reiſhels 0 ede matter: 
any quality hot or cold, in any plant, drug. mineral ormixt body. ne prophecy 
Paredic Decett [in algebra] is the index or exponett of 07 WW: iTy [4 
power ; ſo in numbers, 1 is the parodic degree, 0! exponent of th! (WS od head, ' c 
root or fide; 2 of the ſquare; 3 of the cube, &c. of a er 
DecrEts of Fire [with chemiſts] are accounted four Len were wer 
3d, and 4th degrees of heat are more eaſily introduced than the rk Won conſlit 
every one is both a preparative and a ſtep to the next. Su ,_ - " 
By Decress, adv. gradually, by little and litle. Thr *. ol 8 ol 
acquainted by degrees with danger. Srqney. A perion addicted e | 8 
or gaming, though he take but little delight in it a id, 0 id rm 92 
contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. Spectator. * = = rt 
Drevsra'TiONn [deguftatio, Lat.] the act of tal; i 4 | Nice oy 
touching with the lips. | 5. 
Dzno'ss, Fr. the outſide of a thing. bis ſubſtan : 
Denoss [in fortification] all ſorts of ſeparate out-v9K, 8e m 2 5 ue 
a pg half-moons, horn-works, ravelins; made for die ſecurty 4 3 ee 
ace. : cri 
. To Drno'xr [debortor, Lat.] to diſſuade, to advilet0 0 . 4 2 
The apoſtles earneſtly debort us from unbelief. Ya” . | us the Ki 
DtnorTa'T1ON, Lat. a diſſuaſion. The apoſtles o_ 10 [Gar berg, 
belief: did they never read theſe dehortations. M. ard = Divinity: b 
DenorkTa'ToRY, adj. [dehortor, Lat.] belonging te : God, [th bes he doth a: 
De'1civs, a. [dens and cede, Lat.] the murthr 0 2 flow. Hooks 
only uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed dali. Whos an 
Explain how perfection ſuffer'd pain, Of deity 
Almighty languiſh'd, and eternal dy d; A fabulous h 
How by her patient victor death was ſſain,, 55%. teathen god. 
| - And earth-profan'd, yet bleſs'd with dricid- and cel to Laurentia a 
De'tcipss [i. e. God-killers, deicidi, It. of ow killing EIVIRI'LE | 
2 a title given ro the Jews, upon account of the f ng both divir 
aviour. a. wan. 
To Drig'er [dsjectum, ſup. of dejicio, Lat.] 1. To e Dejvca'riON 
flict, to ſink the ſpirits, to cruſh, The lowelt moſt 47 To make ELACERA'T) 
fortune. Shakeſpeare. Dejechr my lofty mind. Poe. on eyes # FLACRYMA' 
look fad, to change the form by grief. Gloom) were nels of the eye 
jected was his face. Dryden. Wen Jour Kü ELACTA'T1C 
Drjzer, adv. [for dejefted, dejefus, Lat] caſt donn, DELA "eau 
I am of ladies moſt dee and wretched. Sealed enn, at Ne down oft 
Dejz'cTeD, pret. and part. pafſ. [of to deje#] or, No mat A ELA SSIBLE 
Deje'crepLy [of died] after a dejected ens Tessa 10 
that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but dejefedhy. Bac Gedi Fr 100 Drralrz, 
Deje'cTEDpNEss, or DIZ er ION — dejetted, % of ſpits D.) de time. 
jectio, Lat.] 1. State of being caſt down, _ be aſtonilte ON ion [ 
row, and hjedtion, and deſpair. Milton, Deler bility. I 3 
ſinks into utter dejedion. Rogers. 2. Weakneſs, ina 1 Ran. 5 


a dejechian of appetite. Arbutbnot. when! 

Dazo'ovron Todd aſtrologers] is ſaid of the oy 
detriment, #\e. when they have loſt their uy heck 
ſon of being in oppoſition to ſome other whic 
— : - 


DEL 


| with phyſicians] the a& of ejecting or evacuating 
ee, ge of — periſtaltic motion of the guts, a go- 
. The liver ſhould empty the choler into the inteſtines, 
4 = only to provoke 4 jection, but alſo to attenuate the chyle. 


4 j8/cTURE [of Aject] the faces. Urine ſweat, liquid dje&aures. 


\ 1 ot. - E 
= ion, Lat. a taking a ſolemn oath. 


WD: juDIcivUM, Lat. [i. e. the judgment of God, ſo called, becauſe 


4 al to God for the juſtice of a cauſe; and that 
s accounted e - 1 = 208 of divine providence] 


eeiſon was according to the 
b 3 manner of trial by ordeal. K 
ourica“rion, the act of deifying, or making a god of a perſon. 
riroau, adj. [deifor mis, Lat.] of the form of a god, god like. 
o Dir, or To Der'eis [deiſier, Fr. of deus, a god, and 
„ Lat. to make] 1. To make à god of one. Renown'd on 
= and dig d above. Dryden. Perſuade the covetous man not 
his money, and the proud man not to adore himſelf. South. 
WT o praiſe exceſſively, to extol a perſon as if he were a god. He 
Wl again fo extol and deify the pope. Bacon. : 
Vo bDeicv, verb neut. [daigner, Fr. degnaro, It. dignar, Sp. digno, 
EF ] to vouchſafe kindly, to think worth y. | 
Z Deign to deſcend now lower. Milton. 
3 Oh deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats. Pope. 
j . o Dion, werb act. to grant, to permit, to allow. 
1 Norway's king craves compoſition, ; ' 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
? Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shatefprare, 
eren, /ubf. [of deign] a vouchſafing, a thinking worthy. 


: deixcLI'NERs [in dialling] ſuch dials as both decline and incline, 


cline at the ſame time. 


Wo Derxrzcxarz [deintegratum, of de and integro, Lat.] to ſpoil, 


re from the whole, to diminiſh. | 
WD::earous [deiparus, of Deus, a God, and pario, Lat. to bring 
Wh] that beareth or bringeth forth a God ; the epithet applied to 
leſſed virgin. | 
err voso'rhisrs [of Jn, a ſupper, and copigne, Gr. a ſophilt] 
Wmpany of wiſe men or philoſophers, - who uſed to hold diſ- 
es at eating. | | | 
eis [in ſome Engliſh monaſteries] a name anciently given to 
pper table. | 
esu [dei/re, Fr. deiſino, It. and Sp. of Deus, Lat. God] the be- 
War deifts, the opinion of thoſe who only acknowledge one God, 
bi 'S eject divine revelation. Deiſm, or the principles of natural wor- 
ere only the faint remnants or dying flames, of revealed religion 
e poſterity of Noah. Dryden. . - | 25 
ors rica [of 4% — to deiſm or deiſts. Some who 
taken the pen in hand to ſupport the gdeiftical or antichriſtian 
ee of our days. Yatts. | 
* 3 [of deiſtical] deiſtical principles, quality of being 
cal. : 3 0 a ö 
BW: 15Ts [deiftes, Fr. deife, It. deiſtas, Sp. of Deus, Lat. God] a 
bo believe there is one God, a providence, the immortality of 
ul, virtue and vice, rewards Tat puniſhments ; but reject reve- 
, and believe no more than what natural light diſcovers to them 
eee matters. Certain deifts, as they ſeem to have been, laughed 
Bc prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet Theory. | 
WP: iry [deiia, It. deidad, Sp. deité, Fr. deitas, Lat. Yorns, Gr.] 
odhead, or divine power, authority, and dominion. ©** The domi- 
of asririrvar Being [fays Sir Iſaac Newton] conſtitutes a 
vera verum, ſumma ſammum, ficta frctum, g. d. a true domi- 
n conſtitutes 'a true Gd; a falſe [or fictitious] domination, 
% gd; SUPREME domination the sUPREME Gop. Such is 
efinition of the word Deity, which that moſt conſummate phi- 


Wofirmed not only by the ſcripture uſe of this term, but by the joint 
Wimony of the greateſt writers, whether Jewiſh, Chriſtian, or Pa- 
ertullian the Montaniſt was the it, and, I think, the only 
e. Nicene writer, that thought otherwiſe ; it was a maxim with 
3 b, that. „% Deus ft ſubſlantiæ nomen x 7. 4. The Deity of God ſigni- 
lis ſalſftance; and what errors he was led into by ſetting out on 
We /a//e principle, will be conſidered elſewhere [See CaTAPHRYIOGANS 
= MonTanisM] “ Sometimes indeed Deity (as Dr. Clarke obſerves 
Wi; oo Doctrine, p. 131)_is put by a mere idiom of the Eng /i 
guage for God himſelf, as 42s, c. xvii. v. 29, (in like manner as 
dus the King's Majcſiy often means the king himſelf) But 'tis in 
| GREEK not u Ocorn;, but To bee; 7, e. not (as we ſay) the Deity 
vr but the divine thing [or Being.) See Gov. Some 
bgs he doth as God, becauſe his deiry alone is the ſpring from which 
flow. Hooker. + 5 | 
What anciently we claim 
L on deity or empire. : Milton. _ | TR | 
abulous heathen god or goddeſs. 3. The ſuppoſed divini 
heathen god. By what —_—_ es Cs ade be I 
4 Laurentia 1 dy Haw" was given to Venus. Raleigh. 
WEVIRILE [among ſchool divines] is a term uſed to ſignify ſome- 
15 e divine and human, of Deus, God, and e —4— 
Dejvoa'rION, Lat. an unyoking. | 
*LACERA'TION, Lat. a tearing in pieces. | 
| LACRYMA'T1ON, Lat. falling down of the humours, the water 
—neſs of the eyes, or a weeping much. 1 
fler TION, Lat. a weaning from the breaſt. . 
ow PSED [delapſus, Lat. with phyſicians] denotes a 
_ own of the womb, of the fundament, guts, c. 
$A SIBLE {delafſibilis, Lat.] that may be tired, 
TING a = a _ or wearying. 
a TE, verb ad, -[delatus, Lat.] to carry or convey. T 
ac — 
* Peer is e Bren. 1 : 50 
3 „Lat. 1. An impeachmegt. 2. A carrying, 
| N , 1 delation of ſounds, the incloſure of them wired 
3. A private accuſation, 


bearing or 


*4 


out of the mount. Ex:dus. 


ber gives us in the cloſe of his Principia, p. 482. and which 


DeLa'ror [Lat. delatore, It.] an informer, or accuſer. Men 
proved their own delators, and diſcovered their own moſt important ſe- 
crets. Government of the Tongue. | | | 

ToDELa'y, verb neut. [ delayer, Fr. dilatar, Sp.] 1.T to defer or put 
off from day to day, or time to time. Moſes delayed to come down 
2. To ſtop, to ceaſe from action. There 
ſeem to be certain bounds to the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of the ſuccei- 

ſion of ideas in our minds, beyond which they can neither 4% ay nor 
haſten; Locle. 

To Delay, verb act. to hinder, to fruſtrate, 

Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made, 

Muſt ſad Ulyſſes ever be delayd? Pope. 

- He who promiſes and DrLA LS, ſoſes his thanks. 

Lat. Gratia ab officio, quod mira tardat, abt. And with reaſon, for 

a long expectation and dependance may be of more prejudice, than the 

benefit of the promiſe can repair, if at laſt performed. And therefore 

the Latins ſay : Qui cito dat, bis dat. (He who gives quickly gives 
twice. 

33 [aelai, Fr.] 1. A put off, lingering, inactivity. Dela 
leads impotent and ſnail- pac'd beggary. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſtop. or 
ſtay. | 

£ The keeper charm'd, the chief without deloy, 

Paſs'd on and took the irremediable way. Dryden. 

| | Afrer a DELay comes 8 fer. o 
- Buſineſs put off generally meets with a hindrance, or is quite for- 
of, | | ; 

a DeLA'YED Wine [delaye, Fr.] wine mingled with water. 
DeLa'ves [of de/ay] one that delays or puts off. | | 
DeLe'craBLE [Fr. dilettabile, It. of delectabilis, Lat.] delightful, 

leaſant. | | 

g This garden planted with the trees of God, 

Delectable both to behold and taſte: Milton. 
DEeLe'cTaBLENEss [from delectable] delightfulneſs, pleaſantneſs. 
Deve'cTaBLY [of defe4able] delightfully, pleaſantly. 

DECT“ EOUS [delectantus, N delightſome, pleaſant. 

DELECTA'TiON [Fr. dilettazione, It. delectaciòn, Sp. of delectatio, 
Lat.] delight or pleaſure. e OY | 
- ToDe'Lecare [eleguer, Fr. delegar, Sp. of delego, It. and Lat] 1. 
To ſend away. 2. To fend upon an embaſly. 3. To entruſt, to 
commit to another's power and juriſdiction. He hath delegated and 
committed part of his care and providence to them. Taylor. 

Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 

Commanding her with delegated pow'rs, 55 

To beautify the world and bleſs the night? Prior. 

4. To depute or appoint by extraordinary commiſſion, certain judges 

to hear and determine a particular cauſe. | 

Dr“LECATE ſubſ/l. [delegut, Fr. delegato, It. delegader, Sp. of dele- 
gatus, Lat.] 1. A deputy, a vicar, any one ſent to act for or to re- 
preſent another. 55 

Elect by Jove his delegate of ſway, Ns 

With joyous pride and ſummons I'd obey. Pope. | 

2. (In law) one appointed, as a judge delegate, or one that is commiſ. 

ſioned to execute judgment in the place of an ecclefiaftical or civil 


judge. 


DzLEGATE,; adj. [delegatus, Lat.] deputed, ſent to act for or repre- 
ſent another. Princes in judgment and their ge/egate judges muſt judge 
cauſes uprightly. Taylor. A 
D'LEOATES, are commiſſioners of appeal, appointed by the king 
under the great ſeal in caſes of appeals from the eccleſiaſtical court. 
Court of DELEGATES, a court wherein all cauſes of appeal by way 
of deyolution from either of the archbiſhops are decided. Ayliſfe. | 
 DeiEca'T1ON [Fr. delegazione, It. delegacion, Sp: of delegatio. Lat.] 
1. The act of ſending away. 2. The act of putting in commiſſion. 
3. An appointment of delegates or commiſſioners to takes cognizance 


of particular cauſes. 


ELEGA'T10N- Cin civil law] 1. Is when a debtor appoints one who 
is a debtor to him, to anſwer a creditor in his place. 2. The aſſign- 
ment of a debt to another. | 

To De'Lz; or To DELE“ TE [of del:o, Lat.] to blot out. 
DIENTTICAL [delenificas, Lat.] having virtue to aſſuage or eaſe 
Ain. i | - — 5 

L DcLeTz'r1Ous, adj. deſtructive, poiſonous. Many things neither 
deleterious by ſubſtance or quality, are yet deſtructive by figure, 
Brown. | 
DEeLETERIOUs Medicines, are ſuch as are of a poiſonous quality. 
DzLE'TERY, adj. [deleterius, Lat.] deadly; deſtructive. 
Nor doctor epedemicſ, 
Tho' ſtor'd with deletery. med' cines, 
Which whoſoever took is dead ſince, 
E'er ſent ſo vaſt a colon | | 
To both the underworlds as he. Hudtbras. - a 

Drrx'riox [de/etio, Lat.] 1. A blotting out 2. The act of deſtroy- 
ing, deſtruction. If there be a total deletion of every perſon of the 
oppoling party, then the victory is complete. Hale. , 

ELE'TRIUM {prob. of JnXw, Gr. to hurt] any thing that is of a 
deadly, poiſonous or miſchievous quality. | | 

- DeLF, or DeLFE refheloas, fax, to delve or dig] i. A mine or 

Yet could not ſuch mines be wrought, the 4% would be ſo 


uarry. 
f 2. Earthen ware, counterfeit China ware, 


own with waters. Ray. 
made at Delft in Holland. | 
Thus barter honour for a piece of d, 
No not for China's wide domain itſelf. Smart. 
See DELFT. | | TY X 
DeLF, or DeLee [in heraldry} a ſquare borne in the middle of an 
eſcutcheon, ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſquare ſod or turf ; an abatement 
of ge belonging to one chat has revoked his challenge or eaten his 
words. ä | 
DIT of Coals, coals lying in veins before they are digged up. 
— city of the United Netherlands, in the province of Hol- 
2 8 miles north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and 30 ſouth · weſt of Amſter- 


Dia; 


4 T 


DEL 


De'L1a; certain feſtivals anciently celebrated in honour of Apollo. 
who was ſurnamed Delius. | 
DeLracar Problem, a famous problem among the ancient mathe- 
maticians about doubling the cube. x 0 | 
D&'L1as7s, the perſons appointed to perform the ceremonies of the 
feſtival, called Della, being certain citizens deputed to go on an em- 
baſſy or rather inf to the temple of Apollo, at Delos. Lhey 
were crowned with laurel, the whole deputation ſet out on hve veſſels, 
carrying with them all things neceſſary for the feaſt and ſacrifices. Af- 
ter the ſacrifice a number of young men and maids danced round the 
altar, a dance in which, by their various motions and directions, they 
repreſented the turnings and windings of the labyrinth. During the 
time of the performance of theſe ceremonies, no criminal * be 
executed, and hence, by reaſon of the Delia, they waited 30 days to 
give the poiſon to Socrates. See APOLLO. 
DeLiBa'TED [delibatus, Lat.] taſted. 
DeLiBA'TION [delibatio, Lat.] a taſte, an eſſay. : 
To DEL!BERATE [ Aliberer, Fr deliberare, It. deliberar, Sp. delibe- 
ratum, ſup. of delibero, Lat.] to weigh in mind, to ponder upon, to 
heſitate. | | 
When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In fpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is loſt, Addiſon. 
DEL iBERATE, adj. [deliberatus, Lat.] 1. Circumſpect, adviſed. 
2. Slow, tedious, not ſudden. Deſirous of flow and deliberate death. 
Hooker, Echo's are ſome more ſudden ; others are more deliberate, 
that is, give more ſpace between the voice and the echo. Bacon. _ 
DeL1BERATELY {from deliberate] on purpoſe, deſignedly, advi- 


ſedly. Plods on deliberately, and, as a grave man ought, is ſure to 


put his ſtaff before him. Dryden. 

DeL1BeraTENEss [from deliberate] ci reumſpection, coolneſs. 
Order, gravity, and del:beratenzſs, befitting a parliament. K. Charles. 

DeLimERA'TION [Fr. d:liberazione, It. deliberacion, Sp. of delibe- 
ratio, Lat.] the act of deliberating, thought in order to choice. Power 
to avoid ill or chuſe good by free deliberation. Hammond. 

DeLi'BERATIVE, adj. [deliberatif, Fr. deliberati vo, It. of delibera- 
tiwns, Lat.] belonging to deliberation, apt to conſider. : 55 

DeLriveRATIVE Rhetoric, is that which is employed in proving a 
thing, or convincing an aſſembly of it, in order to induce them to put 
it in execution. | | Ys 

DzLivzraTive, . [from the adj.] the diſcourſe in which a 
queſtion is deliberated. In deliberatives the point is what is evil. Ba- 
con. | 

DrfisRA“TIox, Lat. a pilling or taking off the bark. 

De'ticacy [delicarrfſe, Fr. delicatexxa, It. delicadixa, Sp. of deli- 
ciæ, Lat.] 1. Daintineis, fineneſs in eating. . 

On hoſpitable thoughts intent, X 
What chdice to chuſe for delicacy belt. Millon. 
2. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. 
Theſe delicacies, | 

| I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flow'rs. Milton. 

3. Softneſs, feminine beauty. Strong making took not away dc/icacy, 
nor beauty fierceneſs. Sidcy. 4. Nicety, minpte accuracy. Van 
Dyck has excell'd him in the de/icacy of his colouring. Dryden. 5. 
INeatneſs, elegance of dreſs. 6. Politeneſs, gentleneis of manners. 


7. Indulgence, gentle treatment. Derive a weakneſs of conſtitution 


from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſtors, and the de/rcacy of their 
own education. Temple. 8. Tenderneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, mercitulneſs. 
9. Weakneſs of canititution. 

De'LicarE | gelicat, Fr. delicato, It. delicads, Sp. and Port. of de- 
Fcatus, Lat.] 1. Dainty, gefirous of curious meats. 2. Fine, not 
courſe, conſiſting of ſmall parts. Their texture is extremely delicate. 
Arbutbnot. 3. Beautiful, pleaſing to the eye. 4. Nice, pleaſing to 
the taſte, of an agreeable flavour. Ihe chuſing of a delicate before a 
more ordinary dil. Tayiar. 5. Choice, ſelect, excellent. 6. Police, 
gentle of manners. 7. Soft, effeminate, not able to undergo hard- 
ſhips. A delicate and tender prince. Tender and delicate perſons 
mull needs be oft angry, they have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of. Bacon. 8. Pure, clear, 

Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare. 
Dz:ticaTtLY {from delicate] 1. Daintily. Eat not delicately or 
nicely. Tar. 2, Beautifully. | | 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow, 
"Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by defect, and delicarcly weak. Pope. 
3. Finely, not coarſely. 4. Choicely. 5. Politely. 6. Effeminately. 

DELiCAaTENEsSS [fiom delicate] the flate of being delicate, tender- 
cernefs, effeminacy. Ihe delicate woman among you would not ad- 
venture to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground for delicateneſi and 
tenderneſs. Deuteronomy, '\ _ cit, 

. D#L1carts, ſulſt. maſi) uſed in the plural [from delicate] niceties, 


rarities. | 
The ſhepherds homely curds, | 
His cold thin drink, out of his leather bottle; 

All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, N 
1s far beyond a prinee's delicate. Shaleſpeare. 
Wich abſtinence all de/icates he ſees, cows 
And can regale hinwelf with toaſt and cheeſe. 
DEricaTupe | delicatude, Lat.] deliciouſneſs. 

DE'Lices, /ub/e. plur. [ Fr. deliciæ, Lat.] pleaſures. 
merely French. 

Now he has pour'd out his idle mind, 

In dainty delices and laviſhjoys, ' | 
Having his warlike weapons caſt behind. Sper/er. 
. Ds811'crovs [delicieux, Fr. delizigje, It. delicioſo, Sp. of delicigſus, Lat.] 
{weet, delicate, grateful to the ſenſe or mind. Gol chaſed him out of 
paradiſe, the faireſt and molt delicious part cf the earth, into ſome other 
the molt barren and unpleaſant, Woodward, 
Still drink delicious poiſon from that eye. Pope. | 

DeLrciovsness [from delicious] ſweetneſs in taſte, delight, plea- 
ſure. Let no one Jucge of the ſacrament by any ſenſible relith, by the 


guſt of delicicuſucſs. Taylor. 


King. 


This word is 


DEL 


Deurciovery [from delicious] ſweetly, Charming), 
8 * 


herſelf and liv'd deliciouſly. Revelation. ny KEO 
3 [deliftum, oy © offence, MASS wi 
ELIGA'T1ON, Lat. a ſwathing, a bandage of ay, . EY 
DeLicaTion [in ſurgery] th part of the ma 3 bat 
ing up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones, c. The in far Ong Pharoa 

deligation or retaining the parts ſo joined together. Wi . men, ton. 
Lo DELI Ort, verb att. | dilettare, It. deleitgy, 89 are 1 8 
leclo, Lat.] to afford pleaſure, to ſatisfy. Some are be "d For, % Au 

flowers and their ſweetneſs; others beet! LI EY ; 

z es delighted With ork... 477 deli 

of viands. Locke. Other ling, 5 tion. 
He took, and pouring down his throat, ver me 
Delighted ſwill d the large luxurious draught, p,, „ 
To DRLiohr, verb neut. to take pleaſure in. It has 1 0 | in be 
Doth my lord the king delight in this thing? 2 Sans ts ea. De 
Drrichr [delice, Fr. diletto, It. deleyte, Sp, of cela, 1 nin 
lectation. pleaſure, joy, content. The king hath 41; f# 5 lth E 2 Delia 
all' his ſervants love thee. 1 Samuel. 2, Ihat which 5 tie, a SE {pared n 
delight. Titus Veſpaſian was not more the delight he 8 "A river 
Dryden. "Ma fü Wing free ; 
Ds8LicyTeuL [of delight and full, delightofo, Sp. and pon], ach ai 
ſant, agreeable, full of delight. He did not only bar him; ps or ſurrenc 
aclightful, but from the neceſlary uſe. Sidney. ny Wn unc1atio! 
Smiles with gay fruits or with digi green. Jag. If fer 
DeL1cnTruLLY (from delight] pleaſantly, agreeably, In th 
O voice once heard f With 
Delightfully, increaſe and multiply; 4 Wiſde 
Now death to hear! Milton. be act © 
Drrr'onrrulxkss, or DELIGHTSOMNEss [from delg MEN wo n deth to the 
pleaſantneſs, comfort, ſatisfaction. The deli al, afl Wo wage | 
ledge of the object. 77/lotſorn. — nun“ ſhall be 
DeLicursows [from delight] pleaſant, delightful, Jie yy, EL: VER! 
periods and compaſs of his ſpeech ſo delightſome for i = Per, a - 
nels. Sperſer. Exchanging hunger and thirſt for delight, jw. 2 5 
Grew. | | 2 | 15 me: 
Deri'cyursoMeLY [from delightfome] pleaſantly, delitfuly a el 
To DELINeaTE [| de/inear, Sp. delineare, It. and lat] . T, 1 
draw the outlines, to deſign. 2. To paint in colours, re. commun. 
: . 8 amt in colon, npet Wiſely de 
true likeneſs in a picture. With the ſame reaſon they ma; det or 5 67 
Nettor like Adonis. Brown. 3. To deſcribe in a lively nate. 5 4 1 
To delineate tue region in which God boing 
Firſt planted his delightful garden. Naleigh. er, gi. 


To delineate the glories of God's heavenly kingdom. Mate. 


NN 5 
: ; of his h 
DeLixEA'TION [Fr. delineatione, It. dilencacion, Sp. of tinir h 


perſon i 


Lat.] the rude draught of a thing. In the ortacoraphical fcleng roman wit 
there ſhould be a true de/ineation, and the juſt dimenſions of each (x, = 7 4. Sr 
Mortimer. E | | | h elves ſpe 
Dz11'xIMENT [elinimentum, Lat.] a mitigating or affragng t to any c 
DeLinquincy [ delinguentia, Lat.] a failing in one's duty, ful. | et ade know 
neſs, a miſdeed. I hey never puniſh the groſſeſt and molt itatae ne neater 
delinquency of the tumults and their exciters. X. Charlc;, A dcinquat king. 
ought to be cited in the juriſdiction where the delzngrency was cn. „. of the 
ted. Aylife. ering ſtore 
DerixduENT [delinguant, Fr. delinguente, It. and Sp. di, WELL, %. 
Lat.] a criminal, an oftender. = Obſole 
An envious ſtate, Ev'ry al 
'T hat ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate Dingle c 
Than the de/inguent. Ben Fohnſon. | and dal, 
He had been ſent for as a del/inguent, and brought ujon his knees 4 er, the 
the bar of both houſes. Dryden. Went, of all 


in circum 
WE Los, the 
W 372 26" N 
WEL? [fror 
f carthen u 


To De1i1'quaTE, verb neut. ¶ deligueo, Lat.] to melt, to be dl. 
ſolved. Salt of tartar left in moiſt cellars do die. Bol, 

To DeLrquar, verb act. to diſſolve. Such an cvullivon 3 le 
ſee made by the mixture of ſome chymical liquors, as oil of vitr;ol and 
deliguated ſalt of tartar. Cudwworth. 


DeLiqua'tiON [deliguatio, Lat. with chemiſts] meting dt dill A ſuppe 
ing of things, | = | Five not. 
DeLſqguiun, a draining or pouring out; alſo ces, lois, wank rrurxrus 
ſwooning away. Lat. 1953 q JE LPHI NUM 
DeL!euvivm [with chemifls] a diſtillation by the force 0 6 _ 
a diſſolving any calcined matter; by hanging it up in mou e rea, 
into a lixivious humour. Thus ſalt of tartar being &t in a cellar, 0 3 welt of Ba: 
ſome cool place, and open, till it run into a kind of water, 8 Vf 4 "cog 
_ chymilts called oil of tartar per deliguiam. 1. = ariſi 
Drligpiun animi, a fainting away or ſwooning. Lat, me * we 
DELIRAMENT [deliramentum, Lat.] a doting f fool My ell 0 5, 
ſtory. | 2 | 
Tt o DeLi'raATE [etre en delire, Fr. delirare, It. and Lat.) wd [ELTO TON, | 


Im reſembli, 
$, 
VELUDABLE/ 
ſo ready to 
15 nowile 4% 
0 De'Lvpe 
the fool wit] 


to be light-headed, to talk or a& idly. 
DELir ACTION [deliratio, Lat.] dotage, | fot 
DzeL1'rious [of delirium, Lat. delirio, It.] doting ot w_ Wot: 

headed, raving. He had been for ſome hours de/r:9:53 but 

ſaw him he had his underſtanding as well as ever. Arbuthnt 
DeLl1'sivm [delire, Fr. delirio, It.] a depraved action © 


folly, madneſs. | 


well if 


regard to the imagination and thoughts, as to the memo) | y, 

DELIRIUM [with phyſicians — of mind, 0 » _ 
frantic or idle talk of perſons in a fever, or rather a failure 1 e arind To Gag hi 
nation and judgment, cauſed by a tumultuary motion 2 app Rust Fo 
ſpirits. Too great promptneſs in anſwering is 2 12 1 inlam maden Say flat'r 
ing delirium; and in a feveriſh delirium, there is a man! tia 
of the brain. Arbuthnot. friving, a Chir ne that fruſt 

Drlrrioa“TrIox [delitigatio, from delitigo, Lat.] à 0 Dir ve [> 
ing, a contending.  * on rar, Pot li ) 1. To d 

To DtLi'ver, werb act. [delivrer, Fr. librar, SP. 10 10 up, 9 WW the mine. 
rare, It. and Lat, leveren, Du. lietfern, Ger.] I. 2 il. 7/1. *' bing floor. 
put into one's hands. Thou haſt. de/ivered us for a 60 dexten! What's hi 
To fave or reſcue; to releaſe, to rid of. My 39 alive . = lLcann 
of wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman; vilve, fubft, 
Shakeſpeare. | ; F is feeb!, 

Thus ſhe the captive did deliver. Prior. ber of che ci Wbich to 
3. To lay a woman in child-birth, to. dilborbe, jeans . U Crindleſto 
She is ſomething before her time de/ivered. 5/4 Which thi 
utter, to tell, to, pronounce, 140 or their! 


A 


DEL 


| highneſfs' pleaſure, TE TS. bn : 
5 Pop grace Ih all deliver to him. Shakeſpeare. 


F dergyman appeared to de 


liver his ſermon without . his 
Jo give, to yield, to preſent. Thou ſhalt deli- 
RN into tis hand. ” Genel To frame and deliver a 
WH hogs Dryden. 6. To caſt away, to throw off. 5 
Wo 1 with that virtuous draught, th' exalted mind 
1 All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope. 3 
Ms J deliver over. 10 put into another's hands, to leave to his diſ- 
.“ The conſtables have delivered her over to me. Shakeſpeare. 
. not over unto the will of mine enemies. P/a/ms. 8. To 
=. To tranſmit, to give from hand to hand. Your lord- 
L Part be delivered over to poſterity in a fairer character than I have 
gy Dryden. 9. To deliver up. To ſurrender, to give up. 
= Arete cities that I got with wounds 
* Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? Shakeſpeare. 
1 (ared not his own ſon, but delivered him 2 for us all. Romans. 
rrrvrsaAxc [delivrance, Fr. deliveranza, It.] 1. The act of 
4 free ; a releaſe from captivity, ſlavery, or any oppreffion. To 
1 KH; Jeliverance to the captives. Sf. Luke. 2. The att of delivering 
] * ſurrendering of a thing to another. 3. The act of ſpeaking, 
8 ation. | 
14 ws" ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, J have fpoke 
With one that in her ſex, her years, profeſſion, 
= wiſdom and conſtancy hath amaz'd me, Shakeſpeare. . 
Erne act of bringing forth 5 In the labour of women, it 
bel the eaſy deliverance. Hervey, ; 
: heb Dali en [law phraſe] is to give ſecurity that a 
We hall be delivered up. 8 5 
W:::'virrr [of deliver] 1. One who frees from any calamity, 
er, a releaſer. 
By that ſeed 
Js meant the great deliverer. Milton. 
e Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with the glorious title of 
erer of the commonwealth. Addiſon. 2. One that relates, one 
WW communicates ſomething, either by ſpeech or writing. Not as 
Whiſitely depurated as the menſtruums that were uſed by the de/ive- 
f thoſe experiments. Boy/e. 5 ” 
Wh: vez y [of deliver] 1. The act of delivering or giving re- 
Ws ſaving. He would labour my delivery. Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
cer, giving up. Nor did he in any degree contribute to the de- 
of his houſe. Clarendon. After the delivery of your royal fa- 
perſon into the hands of the army. Denham. 3. Childbirth. 
roman with child, that draweth near the time of her deliver). 
. 4. Speech, pronunciation. We alledge what the ſcriptures 
eelves ſpeak for the ſaving force of the word of God, not with re- 
Wit to any certain kind of de/ivery, but howſoever the ſame ſhall 
Wade known. Hooker. 6. Uſe of the limbs, activity. Ihe duke 
be neater limbs and freer delivery. Wotton, 7. The utterance 
eaking. | 
= 0 of the Der1'veriEs, an officer who draws up orders for the 
ering ſtores or proviſions. | 
rr. %. dal. Du.] a pit, a valley, any hole or cavity in the 
. Obſolete, Fell headlong into a de//. Spenſer. 
BR Ev'ry alley green | 
Dingle or buſhy del of this wild wood. Million. 
and dales. Ticke/. | | | 
rler, the capital of the province of the ſame name, and, at 
rt, of all che Hither India. It is a large populous city, ten 
in circumference. ' Lat. 28? N. Long. 797 E. | 
ros, the principal of the Cyclades-Iſlands, in the Archipelago. 
37 20 N. Long. 25 50'E. 


f carthen ware. 

= A ſupper worthy of herſelf; 

= Five nothings in five plates of Delph. Swift, See Dip. 

WE: 1 en NUM [Lat. 8A, Gr.] the herb lark. ſpur. 

WD: 124i NUM {in aſtronomy] a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of 
ars. 

Lc, or DE'“s BERG, 
-welt of Baſil. | | 
WP: Lroips [of A, the Greck %are, and eide., ſhape] a triangu- 
Wmuſcle ariſing from the clavicula, from the upper proceſs of the 
der blade; as alſo from the proceſs of the ſame, called ſpini- 
te, and is faſtened to the middle of the ſhoulder-bone, which it 
directly upwards, Cc. | 

Iro “rox, [No, Gr.] a conſtellation or cluſter of fix ſtars, 
rm reſembling the letter a, called otherwiſe triangulus ſeptentri- 
$, | | 
JELUDABLE' [of delude] liable to be deceived, eaſily impoſed on. 
fo ready to deceive himſelf, as to falſify unto him whoſe cogita- 
5 nowiſe deludable. Brown. | | 

0 De'Lupe [de/udere, It. and Lat.] 1. To mock, to beguile, to 
the fool with, to chouſe, cheat, or deceive. 

Let not the Trojans with a feign'd pretence 

Of profer'd peace delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 

To diſappoint, to fruſtrate. 

PELUDER [of due 1. One that deludes or deceives. 

day flat'rer, ſay, ah, fair a luder, ſpeak ; 

Anſwer me this, e'er yet my heart does break ! Granville. 


Dne that fruſtrates. 
perhaps from dpa, a hog. 


a town of Switzerland, about 17 miles 


0 Pervr [delpan, Sax. delven, Du. 
bus) 1. To dig the ground with a ſpade. I will de/we one yard 
4 tne mines: - Shakeſpeare, Delve of convenient depth your 
ng floor, Dryden. 2. To ſift, to ſound one's opinion, 
What's his name and birth ? | ret 
LE cannot delve him to the root. Shakefprare. 
t, /ubſt. [from the verb] a pitfal, a ditch, a cave. 
. feet directed to the ery, ek 
Grindlet Oy delve him brought at laſt. Spenſer. 
— they dig out from the de/ves | | 
ir bairn's bread, wives and ſelves. Pen Fohn/on, 


\ 
* 


1 Ern [from Delf, the capital of Delftland, in Holland] a fine 


D EN 


A DirLve of Coals, i. e. a certain quantity of coals digged in the 
mine or pit | | 

DE'LveR [of delve} one that digs the ground with a ſpade. 

De'Luce [Fr. diluvio, It. Sp. and Port. diluwium, Lat.] 1. An in- 
undation or overflowing of the earth, either in part or the whole, by 


water, a laying entirely under water, commonly applied to the uni- 


verſal deluge. The old world was ſuffered to periſh by a deluge. Bur- 
net s Theory. 2. An overflowing of the natural and uſual tounds of 2 
river, 
But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 

His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 

No longer then within his hanks he dwells ; 

Firſt to a torrent, then a de/uge ſwells. Denham. 

3. Any ſudden reſiſtleſs calamity. | 

To DRIVE [from the ſubſt.] 1. To drown, to lay totally under 
water. g 

The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, | : 
By which the delug d earth would uſeleſs grow. Plackmore.” © 
4. To overwhelm, to cauſe to fink under any calamity. | 
At length corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 
Shall deluge all. Pope. 

DELvU'ceD, part. pret. of to deluge, 
tears, 

DELUMBA'T1ON, a beating, a breaking of the loins. Lat. 

 DeLv'sion [adelufione, It. of deliſio, Lat.] 1. Impoſture, deceit, 
cheat, Sc. a falſe repreſentation, illuſion, a chimerieal thought, an 
idle fancy. | | 
I waking view'd with grief the riſing ſan, 

| And fondly mourn'd the dear deluſton gone. Prricr. 

DteLv'sive, or Deru'sory [of deluſus, Lat.] apt to delude, to 
deceive, or beguile, to impofe on. This confidence is founded on no 
better foundation than a ge/u/ory Prejudice. Glanville, The baſe 
2 groveling multitude were liſtening to the deluſive deitics. Tat- 
er. | | 


drowned ; as, aeluged in 


The happy whimſey you purſue, 

Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own ae/r/iwe art, 

You fancy firſt, and then aſſert. Prior. 5 = 
DEwmaco'cus [Inpaywy®:, of de., the people, and ayuy®; 


Gr.] a leader of the people, a ring-leader of the'rabble, the head of 


a faction; alſo a popular and factious orator. The chief demagogues 
and patrons of tumults. K. Charles. Demoſthenes and Cicero, each. 
of them a leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue in a popu- 
lar ſtate. Swwi/e. 

Dema'in, Dzeme'an, or Demr'sn [domain, Fr. dominio, It.] that 
land which a man holds originally of himſelf, which the civilians call 
dominium, and is oppoſed to foedom, or fee, which {ſignifies land 
held of a ſuperior lord. Indeed (the land of the crown only excepted) 
there is no land that is not held of ſome ſuperior ; becauſe all, either 
mediately or immediately, do depend on the crown ; ſo that when a 
man in pleading, would intimate that his land is his own, he pleads, 
that he was ſeized or poſſeſſed thereof in his demain as of fee ; and by 
this he means, that tho? his land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet 
it is not true demain, but depends upon a ſuperior lord. It is ſome- 
times uſed alſo for a diſtinction between thoſe lands that the lord of 
the manor has in his own hands or in the hands of his leflee, demiſed 
or let upon a rent for a term of years or life, and ſuch other lands 
appertaining to the ſaid manor as belong to free or copyholders; al- 
though the copyhold belonging to any manor, accordiaz to many 
good lawyers, is alſo accounted demeans, Philips. : 5 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demeſnes. Shakeſpeare. 
That earldom had a royal juriſdiction and ſeignory, tho“ the lands of 
the county in deme/ne were poſſeſſed by the ancient inheritors. Davies. 
About the demeſnes of a few gentlemen. Swi/?. ; 

Ancient DEualx [in civil law] a tenure, by which crown lands 
v_y held in the time of William the Conqueror, and alſo ſometime 

efore. 

To Dema'nn [demander, Fr. demandare, It. dimandar, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. To aſk with authority, to require, to lay claim to. 

The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought. Shakeſpeare. | 553 
2. To queſtion, to interrogate. David demanded of him how Joab 
did. 2 Samuel. 3. [In law] to proſecute in a real action. 

Demany [demande, Fr. demands, It. demanda, Sp.] 1. An aſking. 
any thing of another with a ſort of authority; a claim. He that has 
the confidence to turn his-wiſhes into demands, will be but a little way 
from thinking he ought to obtain them. Locke. 2. A queſtion, an 
interrogation. 3. The calling for a thing in order to purchaſe it, a 
ſearch after. My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſe my papers 
increaſes daily. Addiſon, | 

Demand [in law] a claim or calling upon a perſon for any thing 
due; it hath a proper ſignification diſtinguiſhed 1 plaint ; for all 
civil actions are purſued by demands or plaints, and the purſuer is 
called demandant or plaintiff, There are two manners of demands, the 
one of deed, the other in law; in deed, as in every prætipe, there is 
expreſs demand ; in law, as every entry in land, diftreſs for rent, and 
the like acts which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. | 

DeMma'npaBLE [from demand] that may be demanded or aſked for. 


Sums demandable for licence of alienation of lands, holden in chief. Ba- 


can. 

DBma'npanTt [demandeur, Fr. demandador, Sp. in w__ the proſe- 
cutor in a real action; ſo termed becauſe he demands lands, &c. and 
is the ſame as the plaintiff in a perſonal action. Dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant. Spectator. | 

DrMA“NDER [ademandeur, Fr.] 1. One that requires any thing with 
authority. 2. One that interrogates or aſks a civil queſtion. . 3. One 
that aſks for any thing in order to purchaſe it. The demariders ready 
uſe at all times. Carew. 4. One that duns or demands a debt. . 

To Demta'n [/ demener, Fr. to be always in action]! 1. To 
carry or behave himſelf, having the reciprocal pronoun. To. des 
mean ourſekves to God humbly and devoutly. South. 2. To leſſen, 
to debaſe, to underyalue. ; 


Antipholis 


DEM 


Antipholis is mad, 
Elſe he would never ſo demean himſelf, Shakeſpeare. - 
Demta'n, ſabſt. [demener, Fr.] mien, carriage, deportment. 
At his feet with ſortowful demean, | 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lie. Spenſer. Y 
Deux' axoux [of ſe demener, Fr.] carriage, behaviour. Where his 
deeds might well ſtir envy, his demeanour did rather breed diſdain. 
Sidney. All parts of decent demeanour. Hooker. His whole demeanour 
at the iſle of Rhee. Clarendon. | 
DzmE'as, abi. plur of demeax. | : 
DememrE's [in heraldry] is when an animal is diſmembered, 
1. e. his limbs torn off from his body. Fr. 
To Drewme'nTaTE, verb act. [demento, of de, priv. and mens, Lat. 
the m\nd] to make mad. 135 
To, EMuN NTA TE, verb neut. to become or to grow mad. 
DeME'NTATED, part. paſſ. of to dementate, ¶ dementatus, Lat.] made 
or rendered mad. 
DemENTA'TION, a making mad, a being mad. ' 
Dems, a river in the Auſtrian Netherlands, on which the city of 
Mecklin is ſituated, : 
Deme'riIT [demerite, Fr. demerito, It. deſmerito, Sp. demeritus, of 


demereor, Lat.] 1. Ill deſerving, what makes a perſon worthy of blame 


or puniſhment; oppoſed to merit. 
Thou Uv Gb me, to me thy breath reſign ; 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 
Forfeited by demerit or offence. Temple. 2. Anciently the ſame with 
merit, deſert, . i ; | 
I fetch my life and being | 
From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 
May ſpeak, unbonneting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I bave reach'd. Shakeſpeare. 


To Deme'riT, verb neut. [demeriter, Fr. demeritare, It.] to do a 


thing worthy of blame or puniſhment, to deſerve blame or puniſh- 
ment. | 
Deme'rseD [demer/us, Lat.] plunged, drowned. 3 
DzEuz'Rs1ov, 1. A drowning. 2. [With chemiſts] the putting 
any medicine in a diſſolving liquor, Lat. | 
Deus'sx E. See DENMAIN. | 
To Deme'TaLt1ze (of at, priv. 
metal of its metallic qualities. | | 
DemE'TRIOWITA, a City of the dutchy of Smolenſco,,in the Ruſſian 
empire, ſituated on the rifer Agra. Lat. 52 ;o N. Long. 37 E. 
Dewi, in/zpar. particle [Fr. dimidium, Lat.] a half; a word uſed in 
compoſition, as in the following examples. . 
Demi, or Deme — Magdalen college in Oxford] a half. fellow. 
Drui Baſtian [in fortification] a baſtion that has only one face and 
one flank. , | | 
Demi Air. See Dewi voll. 
Demi Cannon, a piece of ordnance or great gun. 
Dem Cannon of the leaſt fize [with gunners] a great gun, carrying 
a ball of ſix inches diameter, and 30 pound weight, requires a charge 
of 14 pounds of powder, and will carry a ball point blank 156 paces. 
This gun weighs .5400 pounds; is in length from 10 to 11 feet, and 
the diameter at the bore is fix inches one-fourth. FRE 
Demi Cannon Ordinary [with gunners] carries a ball of ſix inches 
one ſixth diameter, and 32 anl. weight; requires a charge of 17 
pounds and half of powder, weighs 5600 pounds; is in length 1 2 feet; 
the diameter at the bore ſix a. 4 and half, and carries a ball 162 
aces. 
g Demy Cannon Extraordinary [with gunners] carries a ball of ſix 
inches five-eights diameter, and 36 pounds weight; requires a charge 
of 18 pounds of powder; weighs 6000 pounds; is in length 13 feet; 
the diametergat-the bore is fix inches three fourths, and carries a ball 
upon a 7 blank 180 paces. | 
| hat! this a ſleeve ? tis like a demicaunon. Shakeſpeare. 
Drui-chAsE Boots, a fort of riding boots for ſummer. 
Dzui-cgoss [with navigators] an inſtrument to take the height of 
the ſun or ſtars. 
De M1-CULVERINE 
of ſeveral ſorts. | p 
Dewi-cuLverRINeE Ordinary [with gunners) is in weight 2700 
pounds, is ten feet long; diameter at the bore four inches and half; 
requires a charge of ſeven pounds four ounces of powder; the ball is 
four inches one-fourth diameter, and in weight 10 pounds 11 ounces; 
and ſhoots upan a point blank 175 paces. | 
De 1-CULVERINE of the leaſi Size, is a piece of ordnance, in 
weight 2000 pounds, in length from nine to ten feet ; the diameter at 
the bore four inches one-fourth ; requires a charge of fix pounds of 


[ of demi and coulewrine, Fr.] a piece of ordnance 


powder, and a ball of three inches one fourth diameter; will ſhoot 


upon a point blank 164 paces. 
Dzem1-CULVERINE Exrraordinary, a piece of ordnance of 3000 
d weight; is 10 feet one-third long, four inches three-fourths | 
iameter at the bore, requires a charge of eight pounds and a half of 
powder, and a ball of four inches and half diameter, and 12 pounds 
11 ounces weight, and will ſhoot upon a point blank 178 paces. A 
perpetual volley of demiculterines. Robin | 
Dru DeviL »[of demi and dewil] half a devil, 
Will you demand of that demi-dewil, 
Why he hath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body ? Shakeſpeare. 
Drui-DisrANcE of Polygons [in fortification] is the diſtance between 
the outward polygons and the flank. 85 
Drui-Dpiroxk [with muſicians] the ſame as tierce minor. 
Dzmr-6anTLET [with ſurgeons} a bandage uſed in ſetting diſ- 
jointed fingers. | 
DzM1-G0ps [among the heathens] thoſe heroes that were of hu- 
man nature, and by them accounted among the gods; as, Her- 
cules, Fc. Making temples to him as to a . Sidney. 
Tran ported demi gods ſtood round. | 
And n.cn grew heroes at the ſound,  _- | 
Inflam'd with glory's charms, Pape. 
Dem1-corcs [in fortification] is half the gorge or entrance into 
the baſtion, but not taken from angle to angle, where the baſtion 
Joins the courtin, but from the angle at the flank to the center of the 
baſtion, or the angle that the courtins would make, if they were thus 
lengthened to meet in the baſtion, 


and mezallum, Lat.] to deprive 2 


49 ing to demoniacs; deviliſh. 


DEM. 


Dem Hague, a ſort of gun. See Haque, 3 
Demi Lance [of demi and lance] a light lance, 2 fea N Z 
+ d N 11 


ike. 
8 On their ſteel'd heads their demi-lance; wore, 
Small penons, which their colours bore, Dien 
Deut Lune, Fr. a half moon. g 


on 
; of 9x 
= 0 wich 
mind 
run 


Dewi Man [of demi and nan] half a man. A Word of oed. 
The complaint of this barking demi- man. Knolle. "ico, RP M10 x 
Demi 2uaver [in muſic] the half of a quayer, a ſeni. au | 2 
Demi Sang [a law term] of the half blood ; as wn, aver | Ea 
iſſue by his wife, either ſon or daughter, and upon tb 1 mh BH Poy 
; * A 8 po the death g 9): :10N0 
wife he marries another, and has alſo a ſon or daughter b h h V 
ſons or daughters are comn.only called half brot l ers, or 5 1 Wh ww: fc 
of the Haff blood. Fr. ene _ 
DzemicrA'T1ON, Lat. a removing or ſhiſting of quarters or qua Bi devil, 
Dtmi-Semi-2uaver fin muſic] the leaſt note, 2 of whit d _ 
ſemi-quaver, 4 a quaver, 8 a crotchet. Nate "5 0 
Damt-Sextile [with aſtronomers] one of the ney ajeg,, \; ung wie 
planets or ſtars are diſtant 30 degrees from one another, ' 2 
DEui'sE [demettre, demis, demiſe, Fr. a law tenn] a lex „ an 
making over of lands or tenements, &c. by leaſe, or vil "ve _ 1 
death, deceaſe. It is ſeldom uſed but in formal language, I. F 15 2 
miſe of Queen Anne, Swift. „ 3 
To Dem1'se [demis, demiſe, Fr. of demitto, Lat.] 1. Ty fond Is e f 
let. 2. To grant at one's death, to bequeath by will, J _ 1 Bhs ne 
tors ſhall not have power to demiſe wy lands to be val : ently P | 
Sabiſt. | = 
Dxm1'ss10Nn, Fr. [of miſſio, Lat.] a letting or caſting dom, 2 5 b Duc 
abatement, Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche 4 gf fy, | ate ro, La 
reign authority. L'EHrange. | Wc in f 
To Drui'r [demitto, Lat.] to depreſs, to hang donn, b HH.H irc ity. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their train, f d Wrary oftc 
3 3 neck to the ground, they preſently denit, and let fil WE MoNsT 
ame. rown. 8 atio, L 
De'mivoLT [in the manage] one of the ſeven artificial motion! WE: Moxsr 
a horſe, when his fore-parts are more raiſed than in the 2 4 . che con 
ra; but the motion of his legs is not ſo quick as in theta jy, WE cvinces 
Demiv'rGical [demiurgicus, Lat. Inpggyie®», Gr.) af open. and 7»; 
ing to a creator. : | Wc appear 
Demiv'scus, Lat. [Iuvgy®,, Gr.] a maker of a bay ; 2 fr. berein 
ator. | re the 
Dz'miwory [of demi and wolf] half a wolf; a mongrel dz my perce 
between a dog and a wolf; Hciſca, Lat. of rea 
Spaniels, curs, en, ee encou 
e water rugs, and dem⁰,j¹9el vet, are clepd ity. 75 
All by the name of dogs, Shakeſpeare. | unsre 
Dzmo'cracy [democracie, Fr. democraxia, It. demratia, 9p. & in orc 
mocratia, Lat. of Jnoxeacia, of InpE-, the people, and f⁰¹,e WEN alyticall 
to exercte power over] a form of government, where the ſupreneg iative 
legiſlative power is lodged in the common people, or perſons d WE and evid 
out from them. It is one of the three forms of government, ard We to be de 
diſtinguiſhed from that in which the ſovereign power is lodged in: -c2/ive D 
man, and from that in which it is lodged in the nobles. Wii from ſom 
many of the ſervants, by induſtry and virtue, arrive at riches 21 NE MONSTR 
eſteem, then the nature of the government inclines to 2 K WS uſe ; Or a 
Temple. The majority having the whole power of the cm, ,] edent. 
employ it in making laws, and executing thoſe las; ud te Hens TR. 
the form of the government is a perfect democracy, lack. Ja ed from a 
Democra'TICAL [democratique, Fr: democratico, I. and Sp. dm BR , ect or a 
craticus, Lat. of Gr.] pertaining to a democracy, popular, De Bnet of natut 
tical enemies to truth. Brown. The government of Englad 1 : * * 
mixture of democratical in it. Arbuthnol. 1 be OS k 0 
| Demo'criTiIC ow Democrius, the philoſopher, who laughed E e 
the world] of, or like Democritus. 3 7 p f 
To DEmo'Ltsn [dimolir, Fr. demolire, It. of demo ir. [8 to pl 4 00 hi 
or throw down any thing built, to ruin or raze building. . * ae 
Red lightning play'd along the firmamen!, . "6k —_— 
| And their moll works to pieces rent. Di . . 
The fabric of my book demoliſsed, and laid even with tis grow. Bi _—.. 
Tillotſon. . 
DEuo“LIisnER [of demoliſb] one that throws buildings 008 lad the fo 
deſtroyer. or hi | 
1 Fr. demolixione, It. of demolitio, Lat.] wg : 2 ang _ 
vie or pulling down buildings, deſtruction. Denaliti Perner 
kirk. Suit. | . one 
1 [Fr. demonio, It. and Sp. demon, Lat. mega 13 : 
rit good or evil, generally an evil ſpirit, a devil. See Due! en 
I felt him ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly, Im rules of m 
Curſt demon / O for ever broken lie; Prin, WD:monsTe x 
Thoſe fatal ſhafts by which I inward bleed. W bding one up, 
Plutarch de Defed. Oracul. in the perſon of Amme gelle Inciples, or p 
her, makes two ſorts of demons, the one of /oul ae bars! the concluſio 
rom bodies, and the other of /ou/s that never partook 0 nir. ſtrated. 
former Mede, Ed. Land. p. 631. calls ſoul-demons, er de, a Deuo'NsTR, 
f the wo R 
tals, and which we have already conſidered under the ſormet l. of demonſtr 
Mon. The latter anſwer to what we call AnGEL3, ® fe add in. An a 


ſwer to what, in our modern paganiſin, 


are ſtiled 50. (55 on 
that the ſcripture-Baalim were defied mortals, 


p. 630. Calw Indly yield. 7 


t 
Nay more, he proves from the writings of St. Ball» gf f dubitably. P 
ToM, the GREOGORIES, and other introducers or pre 'f nn ed which the 


the underſtar 
EMONSTRA 
"uence, uſec 


monolatry amongſt us, how (as though by a ſtrange 


* ks, OV! 
they gave to theſe new mediators the titles of P ROTECTO dhe le 
1 


n 
DLaNs, DEFENDERS, Towns, and ed cr fl 
d 


names, by which the old Pagans characterized th had fo £0'NgTR 4 
under which the prophet Daniel, c. xi. v. 38, 2 7 1 ed. Noi 
predicled this very event. Mede's Works, Ed. Loud. p of the evil w 


See BRAND EU, BasiLics, and CATAPBEYOUT (1 of or pf 
Demo'niac, or. DEMONI'ACAL, Ldæmoniacus, | 


Chace thee with the terror of his voice, 

Fram thy demoniac holds, poſſeſſion foul. 
2. Influenced by the devil, produced by diabolic 

Denoniac phrenſy, moping melancholy- 


Milton 


al poſſef00- 
Males 


D E M 


Mone, ſubſl. um 23h Fr. demoniaco, It. 


| It. of deer, 

161211 ppg 
Tf — Wr who held that devils ſnall be ſaved at = nu of 

_— "x of demos] deviliſh, of the nature of a devil. 

e n bed, e a. 

Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton. 


Gr. power] the govern- 


wh ETD eO NIAN, 


Þþ 3 » 
by # nA Y [of Jainwr, and rgarnia, 
h 1 4 r rule og oe Dower of the devil. COS 
lh Sono Larter [of daes, and Aura, Gr.] worſhip paid to the 
hs evil, or the worſhip of dead men. N 
Peuono'L oc [of Japon, and Aoyos, a word or ſpeech] a treatiſe 
e or evil ſpirits. Thus King James J. entitled his book con- 
2 EF on „. Fd. demontrable, Sp. dimoſtrabile, It. of demon. 
= Lat.] that may be demonſtrated, that may be proved beyond 
cor contradiction, that may be made out not only probable but 
tai vident. 
90 ede [from demonflrable] plainneſs or eaſineſs to 
emonſtrated, capableneſs of demonſtration. _ | 8 
0 ED: mo nsrRABLY [from demonſtrable] in ſuch a manner as admits 
un proof, beyond doubt or poſſibility of contradiction, clearly, 
aa. Cafes that &monfrably concerned the public peace. Cla- 


1 1 Duo nsTRATE [demontrer, Fr dimoſtare, It. demonſirar, Sp. 
ro, 8 to ſhew plainly, to prove evidently or unanſwerably, 
ore in ſuch a manner as reduces the contrary poſition to evident 
Wrdity. We carinot demonfirate theſe things ſo as to ſhew that the 
ay often involves a contradiction. Ti/lotfor, 185 | 
WD: MonsrRa'TIONn [Fr. dimoftrazione, It. demonſiracion, Sp. of de- 
2j, Lat.] a ſhewing or making plain, a clear proof. TY 
i We: 0nsTRATION [with logicians] 1. An argument fo convincing, 


. ce concluſion muſt neceſſarily be infallible. Such proof as not 


erinces the poſition proved to be true, but ſhews the contrary ab- 
and impoſfble this is the higheſt degree of deducible evidence. 
Wie appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invincible demonſtation, ſuch 
berein it is not by any way poſſible to be deceived. Hooker. 
Were the agreement or diſagreement of any thing is plainly and 
perceived, it is called ad2monftration. Lacke. 2. Undoubted evi- 
of reaſon, or the ſenſes. Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, 
encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible demonſirations of 
ety. 7:/:/o2. | | 
Fr MonsTRATIONS [with algebraiſts] are evident, undoubted 
., in order for the manifeſtation of ſuch theorems and canons as 
aalytically found out. 
atis DemonsTRATION, is one which proceeding by affirma- 
1 and evident propoſitions, dependant on each other, ends in the 
| to be demonſtrated. 


eee DrMONSTATIox. is one whereby a thing is ſhewn to be 
from ſome abſurdity that would follow, if it were otherwiſe, 
| PE MonsTRATION @ Priori, one whereby an effect is proved from 


„ee: or a concluſion by ſomething previous, neither a cauſe nor an 
edent. See DemonsTRATION a Poſteriori. 


e from an effect, or a concluſion by ſomething poſterior, either 
fect or a conſequent. The ment à poſteriori [or from the 
„of —_— in proof of an all-wiſe, all-good, all- powerful crea- 
ad firft cauſe of all things may be beſt adapted to common capaci- 
But the argument @ priori, or proof of God's attributes, not 
Wn that conſummate wiſdom, and goodneſs which ſhine forth in his 
ks, but from that neceſſary exiſtence, which is inſeparable from 
ea of a firſt cauſe, perhaps ſtrikes with the greateſt force on men 
= philoſophic turn of mind. Since from hence God's unity, eter- 
=, immenſfity, and the ab/o/ute infinitude of all his perfections neceſ- 
Wy flow; and we can reaſon with a far greater degree of certainty on 
attributes and nature, than we can upon our own. I take this to 
“ ſentiment of the great Aetius, which his adverfaries, either 
 /gn:rance or prejudice ſo much clamour'd againſt, and which in 
laid the foundation of that moſt prepoſterous account, which is gi- 
| of his followers under the word Ztians. See Æriaxs and Eu- 
lans. As to the argument a priori, with reference to prophecies, 
WE PrRoPHECIES. 
WS rometrical DEmonsTRATION, one framed from reaſoning, 
n from the elements of Euclid, which is certain and indubitable. 
lechanical DEeMonsTRAT1ON, is one whoſe reaſonings are drawn 
n rules of mechanics. . | 
WD :nonsrRATION [with mathematicians] a chain of arguments de- 
bding one upon another and originally founded on firſt and ſelf. evident 
3 or plain propoſitions raiſed and proved from them; ſo that 
b 4 2 it ends in the invincible proof of the thing to be de- 
Druo'nsT NATIVE 
of demonflrativus, 
| = An | 
oled unto any man and under 
il ye 81 ſtood, the man cannot chuſe but in- 
dtably. Painting is neceſſary to all other arts, beca 
fd which they have of * figures, which giv! hgh 


the underſtanding than the cleareſt diſcourſes. Dryden. 
EMONSTRATIVE 


dubted, N 


Fol the evil hi i 
L il which he avoids, from ern demon ſtratively certain. 


5 with Demonſtratiwely underſtanding th 
| p * of Perfection, it was not in the power of earth to work Ta 


De * : | 
ves STR TOR [from demonfirate] one that demonſtratos or 


x14 No 30. 0 


PE MONSTRATION @ Poſferiori, is one whereby either a cauſe is 


church 


n. A TyEx ss [from demonſtrative] aptneſs for demonſtra- | 


DEN 


D xMONS TRA ToRY [demonftratorius, Lat.] belonging to demonſir- 
tion, having a tendency to prove. 23 wks 

Demv'LcenT [demulcens. Lat.] ſoftening, aſſuaſive. Peaſe being 
deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and demnlcent. Arbuthnot. 

To Demv'R, verb neut. [demeurer, Fr. of demoror, Lat. dimarare, It. 
in law] 1. To put in doubts or objections in a ſuit; to delay or put off a 
further hearing. In chancery, a defendant demurs to a plaintiff's bill, 


by affirming that it is defective in ſuch or ſuch a point, and demands 


the judgment of the. court upon it, if he ſhall be obliged to make any 
farther or other anſwer to it. To this plea the plaintitt Jemurr'd. Mal- 
ton. 2. To heſitate, to delay in concluding an affair, Upon this rub 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors thought fit to ur, and ſo ſent into England 
to receive directions. Hayward. They expect from us a ſudden reſo- 
lution in things wherein the devil of Delphos would mur. Brown, 
3. To doubt, to have ſcruples. There is ſomething in our compoſi- 
tion that wills and demurs, and reſolves, and chuſes, and rejects. 
Bentley. 
To Drunk, verb adt. to doubt any thing. 
The latter I dzmur ; for in their looks : 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. Milton. 
Dzmu, ſub. [from the verb] doubt, ſuſpence of opinion. 
With reaſon hath deep ſilence and demur | 
Seiz'd us. Milton. | 
Concerns of a temporal life are infinitely leſs valuable than thofe of an 
eternal, and conſequently ought, without any demur at all, be ſacri- 
ficed to them. South. +» 5 
Du RE [prob. of des meurs, Fr. over-mannerly, or demuth, Teut. 
gravity] 1. Sober, decent. . 
Lovely virgins came in place, | ; 
With countenance demure, and modeſt grace. Spenſer. 
Penſive men, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and deinure. Milton. 
2. Affectedly grave, reſerved or baſhful. It is now commonly uſed in 
a ſenſe of contempt. 8 
| So cat transform'd, ſat gravely and ure, 
Till mouſe appear'd, and thought herſelf ſecure. Dryden, 
The demure, the aukward and the coy. Swift. | 

To Demvu're, verb neut. {from the noun] to look with an affecte 
modeſty, | 
Octavia with her modeſt eyes 

And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. GCGhakeſpeare. 

DEuv'RELY [from demure] 1. Reſervedly, with an affected gra- 
vity. Wear prayer- books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakeſpeare: 
Aſop's damſel turn'd from a cat to a woman, fat very demurely at the 
board's end, till a mouſe ran before her. Bacon. 2. In the following 
line it is the ſame with ſolemnly. Warburton. 

Hark how the drums demurely wake the ſleepers. Shakeſpeare. 

Demvu'reness [from demure] 1. Modeſty, gravity of aſpect. Her 
eyes having in them ſuch a chearfulneſs, as nature ſeem'd to ſmile in 
them, tho' her mouth and cheeks obey'd to that pretty demurcne/s 
which the more one marked, the more one would jade the poor ſou! 
apt to believe. Sidzey.” 2. Pretended reſervedneſs, affected gra- 
vity. | 

Demv rRAGE [demeurer, Fr. in commerce] is an allowance made 
by the merchants, to the maſter of a ſhip for ſtaying longer in the 
port than the time at firſt appointed for his departure. 

Dewmv'rreR [a law term] a pauſe upon a point of difficulty, or of 
law, in an action which requires ſome time for the court or judge to 
take the matter into farther conſideration, and agree if they can; or 
elſe all the judges meet together in the chequer chamber, and upon 
hearing that which the ſerjeants can ſay of both parts, to adviſe and 
ſet down as law, whatſoever they conclude firm, without farther re- 
medy. Prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a demurrer. 
Hyliffe. 

2 {in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify one half, as demy- lion. See 

. | 

Dex [den, Sax.) 1. A hollow running almoſt horizontally, or but 
with a 1 under ground ; diſtinct from a hole which runs 


down perpendicularly. They here diſperſed ſome amongſt the minerals, 


dens and Caves under the earth. Hooker. 2. A cave or a lodging-place 
for wild beaſts. What ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den? Shakeſpeare, 
"Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his dex forſakes, 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. Dryden. 

Den [in old records] a low place, a valley or a woody place; 
both which the Saxon den imports ; and is added to the names of ſe- 
veral towns and villages in the ſame ſenſe, as Tenderden in Kent, &c. 

Dex and sTrROUD [an old law term] liberty for ſhips to run 
aground or come on ſhore. ; | 

De'na TERRÆ, Law Lat. [in doomſday- book] a hollow place be- 
tween two hills. 

Dena'raTa TERRA, Law Lat. in old records] the fourth part of 
an acre of land. | | 

Dena'ri DE CHaRITATE, Lat. Whitſun-farthings, an ancient 
cuſtomary oblation to the cathedral about Whitſuntide, when the prieſt 
4 _ pariſh, and many of the pariſhioners went to viſit mother 
church. 

Dena'rrvs, a Roman ſilver. coin, marked with the letter X, it be- 
ing in value 10 aſſes, or about 7 penee half. penny Engliſh, or 7 pence 
three farthings. Lat. 

Dena'rrus DEI, Lat. Li. e. God's penny] earneſt money; ſo 
termed, becauſe in ancient times, the money that was laid down to 
bind any bargain or agreement, was given to God, i. e. either to the 

or poor. | | 

Dxenarivs Tertius Comitatus [a law term] a third part of the pro- 
fits, which ariſe from the county courts, which wete paid to the carl 
of the country; the two other parts being reſerved for the king. 

6 Denartvs Sandi Petri, Lat. Rome-fcot, or Peter-pence, which 
ee. — 55 
DNA TNRABLRB [denatrabilis, Lat.] that may be related. 

- -DznarRa'TiON, Lat. a narration. | - 
 Den4'ry [denarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to ten. 

Dena'Tes, the ſame as penates, which lee, 


4 U Dina“ 


DEN : DEN 


Dena'y [a word form'd between deny and nay. Jobnſon] denial. DenomiNa'ror [from denominate] that which gives 2 
Give her this jewel: ſay, SET 07 4 the ſeas of one name ſhould have the common Erwin, 45 ature: 
My love can give no place; bide no den. Shakeſpeare. DENOMINATOR of 4 Fraction in arithmetic] is that "vas B 790 
Dex NARA [in old records] a place for the running of hogs, a low fraction that ſtands below the line of leparation, which © a Dr. 
valley for the pannage or feeding of ſwine. | fies into how many parts the integer is divided, ag . . n. 


De'xn v, the capital of Denbyſhire in North Wales. It ſends one 2:inator ſhews you that the integer is ſuppoſed to be 


divide, = * . * ; DET. 
member to parliament.— The county of Denby alſo ſends one mem- parts; and the numerator 5 ſhews you, that you take dun WM 


5 ſuch Parts b, 1 liquor, La 


ber. 4 ä Drxouixaros [of any proportion] is the quotient arina _ 
Dxchr', or Dencar's [in heraldry] a term applied to the ordi- diviſion of the antecedent by its conſequent, Thus is 35 ul beser 
naries in a ſhield, when they are edged with teeth or indente. nator of the Proportion that 20 hath to 5, becauſe 20 die 2. The ti 
DrENDRI “TES [of Jadger, Gr. a tree] a ſort of whitiſh or aſn- coloured equal to 4. This is alſo called the exponent of the Proporti 751 =.-:th mo! 
ſtones, which are ſeen on trees, ſhrubs, &c. 10414 - TROOP of it. . ; "290 To De 
 Denproc1's0Nn [dende ., of J:r9ger, a tree, and x,“, Gr. ivy] DenowmiNa'TrIX, Lat. ſhe that denominates or names. naked] tc 
a ſort of ivy that grows without tree or wall; tree or ſtandard ivy. De vora“TIOx (denctatio, Lat.] the act of markine 07 ws BS (clf of all 
Denpro1'Des, Lat, [F9Jondn;, Gr.] a kind of ſpurge full of To Dexo're [denoter, Fr. denotare, It. and Lat.] © , old 4 
branches; tree ſpurge. „ mark, to ſignify, to betoken; as, pailion ci fall, Ns % a vin 
DEN DRO“LOGV [a erden, a tree, and Avy©, of Aryw, Gr. to ſay or neſs. 80 1 Dexvu'r 
treat] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of trees, the natural hiſtory of trees. To Denov'nce [denunciatum, ſup. of denuncio, from y, ... ade nak: 
DznvproLIBA'NUs, the herb roſemary. Gr. of Lal. cius, Lat. a meſſenger, denoncer, Fr. denuntiare, It. denulci,) *. Devxvo. 
DEN DBOMA“LAc HE, Lat. [JJ;panrzxn, Gr.] the herb tree-mal- To proclaim publicly; and commonly uſed of threatening, | |  D:xur 
lows. 5 | | nounce unto you that ye ſhall ſurely. periſh, Deuteraum, „ + er! a pre 
Dr'NDERMORND, a fortified town of Flanders, ſituated on the con- threaten by ſome outward expreſſion. TN *" BS D:ixu'N 
fluence of the rivers Scheld and Dender, 12 miles caſt of Ghent. He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd denounced, 
De'xproN [dend ger, Gr.] a tree. Deſperate revenge. Milton. Deux 
DN BO HORI, thoſe who performed that office in the dendropho- The rolling waves from far, | o. of % 
ria. 5 | Like heralds, firit denounce the watry war, Ded reatening 


DrypRO HO “RIA [dadopoare,, of desde, a tree, and peo, Gr. to 3. To give information againſt, A civil law term. Ack WP cor. 
bear] a ceremony performed in the ſacrifices of Bacchus, Cybele, Wc. . 5 to propoſe parts of the New Teſtament to be learned j; leh cir fins; « 
of carrying trees through a city. The pine-tree, which was carried in inferior clergymen, and denounce ſuch as are negligent, 4, Drxuxc 
proceſſion, was afterwards planted in memory of that under which Dzenoy'NCEME NT [from denounce] the act of Prociaimine eur He thai 
Atys, the favourite of the goddeſs Cybele, mutilated himſelf; they alſo tening, denunciation. Falſe is the reply of Cain upon tie , Nees not n 


Geng. 


. crowned the branches of this tree in imitation of Cybele's doing the ment of his curſe. Pran. Jett 
ſame; and they covered its trunk with wool, in imitation of the god- Denxov'xcer [from denounce] one that denounces or tenen _ Bs 
deſs's having covered the breaſt of Atys with the ſame, Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fate, EP :<iuſc. 
Dz'vnes [with aſtronomers] a ſtar called otherwiſe cauda lucida, or To toll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dr; FT |} Hoy 
the lion's-ta1l, | Dexs caxizus [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb doy' wt; 5 0 gain! 
Dexteca'TI0N, Lat. a denial or denying. | ; called, becaule the leaves of its flowers reſemble a dogs rh, 1 ughed no 
Dz'NELAGE, the laws which the Danes enacted while they had the Dexs Leonis [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb Carli, di löl "4 tneſs unto 
dominion here in England. . | tooth. | | eat as fore 
Dz»1"aBLE, adj. [from deny] that which may be denied, or to which Densa"rion [from denſus, Lat. thick] the act of mikingthic, ws The 
belief may be refuſed. DENsE [Fr. denſo, It. and Sp. of dinſus, Lat.] ck Copa, op H. 
Dexrar [ni, Fr.] 1. A denying or refuſing; oppoſite to grant thick ; oppoſed in philoſophy to the term un. In the at, de,ꝶ⁰ñ] this work 
or allowance. The a of landing troubled us much. Bacon. you go, the leſs it is compreſſed, and conſequently the lets 4; 5 ro * 
He at every freſh attempt is repell'd | ſo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the loyer, Lade, I a” 15 be 

With faint gent als. Dryden. 3 DE/NsEN ESS, or De'nsITY [denfrire, Fr. creed. It. of ita, by, ay. 


ch as carry 
Us, ſo as t 
T8 
WD o'er 
Wſtructions o 
W/iruent, re 
DE: 0'BSRUE 
od to open 
BED: opanD 
ling as it v 
an by mil: 


2. Negation; oppoſite to confeſſion. * No man more ready to confeſs, or»irom denſe] a quality belonging to compact beds; thickrels; 
with a repenting manner of aggravaiing his own evil, where 42ial ar ny of bodies, whereby they contain ſuch a quanity of nat 
you'd but make the fault fouler. Sidiey. 3. Abjuration ; oppoſite to under ſuch a bulk. The opacity of white metals aricth not fl 
acknowledgment of adherence to. We may deny God in all thoſe their denfary alone. Newton, The air within the velle!s being d: 
acts that are capable of being morally good er evil: thoſe are the pro- leſs cenſicy, the outward air would preſs the ſides topetner, 4. 
per ſenſes in which we act our confeliions or denials of him. South, buthnot. e N | 
DExIER [of deny] 1. An opponent, one that holds the negative of To De'xsnike, verb af. a barbarous word uſed in bur, 
any propoſition ; oppoſed to one that affirms. , By the word virtue the Burning of land, or burnbating, is commonly cad «14, itt 
affirmer intends our whole duty to God and man, and the dexier, by the is, Devonſhiring, or Denbighthiring, becauſe molt uad aA. 

word virtue, means only courage. Watts, 2. One that does not ac- ed there. Mortimer. ; 

knowledge. _ Chriſt look'd his denier into repentance. South. 3. One DexT [of deut, Fr. dente, Tt. dens, Lat. a tooth] notea in 0 


| 
that refuſes. It may be I am eſteemed by my demier : ſufficient of about the edges of a thing. 3 = or 3 
myſelf to diſcharge my duty to God as a prieſt, tho* not to men as a Dx [in heraldry] a bordure dent, is when the out-unc f - 8 4 

prince. K. Charles. ; e notched in and out. : WD: oxce a's 
Dexit'r [Fr. denarini, Lat. It is pronounced as if written deter, in To Dx [denteler, Fr. dentare, It. dentar, Sp.] tn. that is det 
two ſyllables] a French braſs coin, the twelfth part of a ſous, in va- DexTa'GRa] of dens, Lat. a tooth, and aypa, LI. à cf & 90 jonably wi. 
lue three tenths of a farthing Engliſh. ſeizure] the tooth - ach. ; Fro Dro'pe 
You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt, D'x ral [dentalis, of dentis, gen. of dens, Lat. atoot) . Rout orpit.z” 
—No, not a deter. _ _Shakepeare. ing to the teeth. 2. [In grammar] pronounced principt.; 7. tu in 4. 
To De 'xicraTE [denigratum, ſup. of denigro, from ae, and niger, of ihe tecth. The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are labil a Peo'rert . 
Lat. black] to make black, From tire bodies are deni grated. Brown. Which dental. Bacon. 1% Wd of oppo, 
Hartſhorn and other white bodies will be de rated by heat. Boyle. DE'xTAL, a ſmall ſhell-fiſn. Formed in the ſucll of A dea. N pilative ar 
PDRENIORA“TION [denzgratio, Lat.] the act of blackening. Brown ward. vb Lo ro'rIL A2 
and Bey /e uſe it. DexTA'Ls Lapis [Lat. in pharmacy] a kind of hel, Vn re, and re 
DevicRa'TURE [denigratura, Lat.] a making black. pulverized, is uſed in medicaments as an excellent 2:54 * Droscul A1 
Drxiza“Tion, the act of making free. That they were reputed De'nTaLs [dentales, Lat.] ſuch letters, in pronouncing vr eral acts of 
aliens, appears by the charters of denixation purchaſed by them. Da- teeth are abſolutely neceſſary, are by grammarians ben ts tons, and 4 
Vie. * | 'The Hebrews, who have taken care to reduce their ayphaget ua o Depa't 


and dentals, late 
in cne 0d © Dale 
17; have comm 


Dr'nIz EN, or De'Nizon [of dinaſp>yn, a man of the city, or dine- the various c/of/zs of gutturals, linguals, labiais, 
Had, Wel. tree of the city. Johnſon] a foreigner enfranchiſed by the comprized all the conſonants belonging to the /2/? 1 
5 charter, and made capable of bearing any office, purchaſing and LENA TR. And Erpinius obſerves, that the aralia oo 
enjoying all privileges except inherſting lands by deſcent. . Denizen is a hended their dentals under eaco words, © which, #Y: HY 
Britiſh law term, which the Saxons and Angles found here and retained, nounced by the tip of the tongue touching the upper teeth, eiche 
Dawies. Ye gods, natives or denizens of blelt abodes. Dryden. Corn, low or internally”, 


ke the repre 
The ſai 
That or 
To Depain: 
vices of any I 
Such lac 


ſo neceſfary.tor all people, is fitted to grow and ſeed as a free denixen of DexTa'rPaca [of dens, Lat. a tooth, and agrad, Gr.) ai In vous 
the world. Grezv. | gcon's inſtrument for drawing teeth. 0 Depa's: 
To De'x1zen [from the ſur.) to enfranchiſe, or make free. | DexTa'TeD [dentatus, Lat.] having teeth. i get or go av 
Foalſehood is deen d. virtue is barbarous. Donne. Ds'xTED [of dentatus, Lat.] having notches like tec. ik He whit 
_ Dz'xmarx, a northern kingdom, comprehending the peninſula of Dre Yerge [with botaniſts] leaves of plants netchec Let him 
12 and the iſlands of Zeland, Funen, &c. To the king of edges. 3 ä Could'ſt 
enmark alſo belong Norway, Iceland, and the dutchy of Hol- noble ſhew, by their gracefulprojections. Specdlalor., „ „ge x Not one 
ſtein. ; 5 DeNTECLLI, It. modillons. The modillons, of Ie To deſiſt fror 
. Dexo'minaBLE [from denominate] that may be denominated. Dr'x ES Sajientie [Lat. i. e. the teeth of wiſdom, 0 e 1, departed not t 
2228 Dexo'minaTE [denommer, Fr. denominare, It. denominar, Sp. cauſe perſons are come to years of diſcretion at the | the + departed av 
denominatum, ſup. of denomino, from de, and nomen, Lat. a name] to growth] two double teeth behind the reſt, which ſpring ) K apoſtati; 
ve a name to, „Places denominated of angels and ſaints. Hooker, Two 20th year, or upwards, having lain hid in their ſockets. in at u from a reſe 
N denomifate us men, underſtanding and will. Hammond. | De'nTiIcLEs, or DE'NT1Ls [ dekticules, Fr. dentelli, It. 15 cane «art from t 
.  Dgxonina't10N [Fr. denomizazione, It. denominacian, Sp. of deno- tes] a member of the Ionic cornice, ſquare, and cut d 0 die, to | 
minatio, Lat.] 1. The act of naming or giving a name. 2. The name nient diſtances, which gives it the form of a ſet of teeth. 1 Dig. 
iticlf which 1s given to enk. generally de, ſome principal qua- DENTI“CuLlAr ED [denticulatus, Lat.) having tecth af, (; b- EPa'RT, 
lity thereof. Is there any token, denomination, or monument of the DenTicuLa'riON [of denticulate] the ſtate of og. b ang to 4 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland? Spenſer. Many ſects and denuminations, teeth. The denticulation of the edges of the bill, or tuo 885 b. rom Rom 
as Stoics, Peripatetics, Epicureans. South. 5 | lique inciflions made for the better retention of the Pre) Lat, to Gras) *ART, ſubſp 
 Dexo MINATIVE, 4%. [from denominate] 1. Giving a name. 2, DzexTipucun [Lat. of dentes, the teeth, and duco. Lat. | 
Obtaining a diſtinct appellation. - This would be more analogically, an inſtrument for drawing teeth. nd jr 
if written denominal le. The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute. De'nTIerrcs. [Fr. dentifricium, of dens, 3 tooth, 2 | 


Cocker. £ . D | to rub] a powder for the ſcouring, cleanſing, an 
Dzxomina'rives [with logicians] are terms which take their ori- teeth. Shells of all ſorts of ſhell fiſh, being burnt, 
ginal and name from others. ̃ ; N R . | 


w 
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core: moſt of them o ordered, and powdered, make excellent den- 
Bi! . 


IN or [enriogurs, Lat.] one that ſpeaketh through the 


of EPS [ Aentilaguium, of dentis, gen. of dens, a tooth, and 


or, Lat. to ſpeak] the act of ſpeaking through the teeth. 
3 DExTISCA'LPIUM, an inſtrument for cleaning the teeth. 1 
Dexri Trio [aentitio, Lat.] 1. The act of breeding the 2 
2 The time when children breed their teeth, which 1s about the ſe- 
ics 8 to Drxu b [denuds, of de and nudus, Lat. 
75 naked] to make naked or bare, to diveſt. Till he has denuded 12 
eeof all incumberances, he is unqualified. Decay of Ts 15 
= ..ould ud. ogg. of al force ” defenders. Clarendon. You de- 
. ine-branch of its leaves. Kay. | 
F W865 ATED. pret. and part. palſ. of denudate | denudatus, Lat.] 
By aked or bare. | 
x1 SN a making bare or naked, Lat. 
 D:xuMERA TION | pram a from de and numerus, Lat. a num- 
F-4 eſent paying down of money. 
3 ft 5 5 and part. of derunciate [ denuntiatus, Lat. ] 
W-nounced. 3 3 3 . 
W Dexuncia'rion [denonciation, Fr. abnunxi axione, It. denunciacion, 
Po. of denunciatio, Lat.] the act of denouncing or proclaiming, a 
Whreatening, a public menace. A denunciation or indiction of a war. 
or. Chriſt tells the Jews, if they believe not, they ſhall die in 
Wir fins; did they never read theſe denunciations ? Ward. 
W Dexuxcia ror [deruncio, Lat.] 1. He that proclaims any threat. 
W He that lays an information againſt another. The dexuncrator 
Wocs not make himſelf a party in judgment as the accuſer does. 


ee. 
1 To Deny” [denego, Lat. denier, Fr.] 1. Not to grant, or admit of, 
refuſe. 
Hoy long can you my bliſs and yours deny. Dryden. 
To gainſay an accuſation, not to confeſs. Sarah denied, ſaying, I 
Wughed not. Gereſis. 3. To diſown, to abnegate. It ſhall be a 
ness unto you, leſt you dezy your God. o/bua. 4. To renounce, to 

et as foreign, or not belonging to one; with the reciprocal pro- 

aon. The beſt ſign and fruit of dexmyizg ourſelves, is mercy to 
ers. He conſiders chriſtians as denying themſelves in the pleaſures 
| Ethis world for the ſake of Chriſt, Alterbury. dyed 
o Doss raver. [deob/rudtum, ſup. of deobfiruo, Lat. with phy- 
ans) is to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages; to open the pores of 
We body. A wound-herb uſeful for deol/trufing the pores. More. 
ch as carry off the faces and mucus, deob/iruft the mouth of the lac- 
, ſo as the chyle may have a free paſſage into the blood. A, 
est. 5 , 
WD co 'BsTRUENT, adj. [deobſiruens, Lat.] having the power to clear 
Wſtructions or open the animal paſſages. Soaps are attenuating and 
ent, reſolving viſcid ſubſtances. Arbuthnor. 
BD :0'>sRvENTS, /t. [deob/truentia, Lat.] ſuch medicines as are 
ad to open obſtructions. | ; 
ED: opanD [| deodandum, qu. dandum dev, i. e. to be devoted to God] 
ig as it were forfeited to God, to attone for the violent death of 
nn by miſadventure ; as, if a man was killed by the accidental 
of a tree, or run over by a cart wheel; then the tree or cart- 
Nel, or cart and horſes, is to be ſold, and the money to be given to 
oor. | 
F 3 pro Rata Portione | Lat. in law] a writ that lies for 
chat is deftrained for a rent, that ought to be paid by others pro- 
Wrtionably with him. 
Fro Dro'reiLArE [of de and oppilo, Lat.] to open obſtructions. ; 
WD:oprilaTion [of deoppilate] the act of clearing obſtructions. 
Wctual in deoppilations. Brown. 7 
WDro'PPILATIVE, or Deo'ppiLAaTORY, adj. [of de and oßpilatum, 
of oppiio, Lat ] ſerving to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages. A 
Mpilative and purgative apozem. Harwey. 
ro'rriLArivzs, eg. [in pharmacy] medicines which ſoften, 
Wolve, and remove obſtructions. 
DroscuLa'TioN [decſcalatio, Lat.] the act of eager kifling. The 
eral acts of worſhip required to be performed to images, vi. pro- 
hons, and de culat ions. Stilling feet. | 
o Dera'ixnT [depingere, It. and Lat. defeinare, depeint, Fr.] to 
ke the repreſentation of a thing by a picture. 
The ſaint 
That on his ſhield & νẽe he did ſee. Spen/er. 
To DepainT [in a figurative ſenſe] to ſet forth the noble actions 
nices of any perſon in words, to deſcribe in general, 
Such ladies fair would I depairt, 
In roundelay or ſonnet quaint. Gay. 
0 Dera'kT, verb neut. [partir, Fr. partire, It. partir, Sp.] 1. 
get or go away from a place. ; 

He which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 

Let him depart, his paſiport ſhall be made. Shakeſpeare. 

Could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 

Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon. Dryden. 
* defiſt from any practice. He cleaved unto the fins of Jereboam, 
*parted not therefrom. 2. Kings. 3. To periſh, to be loſt. The 
dd departed away, and the evil abode ſtill. 2 Earas. 4. To de- 
© apoſtatize. Departing away from our God. 1/aiah. 8. To 
om a reſolution or opinion, Prevailed not with any of them 


0 die, to leave the world. Her. ſoul | 
3 er ſoul was in departing, for ſhe 


leberdar, verb a&. to quit, to leave. You are will'd by him 
ung depart Rome. Ben Johnſen, Unleſs it is illiptical far 
| "Ms Rome, and then it is the firit ſenſe of the verb neut, 

Ah, 1. Ibo act of going away. 
der, Pk . rom France. Shaky/peare, 


hen your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 


Lidings, as ſwift] 
» a Watt as the poſt could run, 
bog me of your lots and his depart, Shakeſpeare. 
emiſts] an operation ſo named, becauſe the particles of 


&art from the moſt unreaſonable of their demands. Clarendon. * 


ſilver are made to depart from gold, or ſome other metal, when they 
were before melted together-in the ſame mats, and could not be ſepa - 


rated any other way. | 
DePaRT from the Pl:a,'or Deea'aTurE [law term] is when a 


man pleads in bar of an action, and a reply being made to his 


pen in the rejoinder, he ſhews another matter contrary to his firſt 
ea. 
5 Dera 'RTER [of gold, &c.] an artiſt who purifies and ſeparates 
thoſe metals from the coarſer ſort. | 
DerA'RTMENT, the province or buſineſs afligned to a particular 
perſon. The Roman fleet had their ſeveral ſtations and departments. 
Arbuthnot. | 8 
Deya'RTURE. 1. A going away. Departure from this happy 
place. Milton. 2. Death. Happy was their good prince in his 
timely departure. Sidney. They ſurvived after his departure out of 
this world. Addiſon. 3. A forſaking, an abandoning. The fear of 
the Lord, and departure from evil, are phraſcs of like importance. 
Tillotſon. 4. {In navigation] the eaſting or weſting made by a ſhip. 
DE ARTURE in Deſpight of the Court [law phraſe] is when the de- 
fendant appears to the action which has been brought againſt him, 
and makes default afterwards. | 55 | 
Dzya'scenT [depaſcens, Lat.] feeding greedily. 


To Dtera'sTURE, verb ad. ¶depaſcor, Lat.] To eat up. Paſturing 


upon the mountains, and removing ſtill to freſh land, as they have de- 
paftured the former. Spenſer: | Te. 

To Derav'peRaTtE [depauperatum, ſup. of depaupers, from de and. 
pauper, poor] to impoveriſh or make poor. Liming does not drpau- 
ferate, the ground will laſt long and bear. Mortimer. Great evacu- 
ations which carry off the nutritious humours dpaupera:e the blood. 
Arbuthnot. | | . | 
_ DeyaverRa'TION | depanperntio, Lat.] the act of making poor. 

Dzee#'cTIBLE [gepe&o, Lat.] tough, tenacious, Some bodies 
have a kind of lentor, and are of a more dipectible nature than oil. 
Bacon. . 7 

DepecuLa'riONn, a robbing the prince or common- wealth; an im- 
bezzling the public treaſure Lat. | 
_ DreyecuLia'ror, one that robs the common- wealth; or embezzle3 
the public treaſure. Lat. TR | : 

To Deez ircrT [depcindre, Fr.] to depaint; or paint in co- 
lours, 

The red roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
In either cheek d-peinfen lively here. Spenſer. | 

DxpE“NCILLED, or DEPENSILLED [of de and peneci/lus, Lat. a pen- 
cil] deiigned or drawn out with a pencil. 


To DeetND [depnire, Fr. defendere, It. defender, Sp. depends, Lat.] 


1. To hang on, or from. 

From the frozen beard 

Long licles depen!. Dryden. | | 
2. To be in a ſtate of ſlavery, or expeQation ; to retain to another; 
having «pon or en. Wit depends on dilatory time. Shakeſpeare... De- 
end not upon the courtely of others. Bacon. 3. To be in ſuſpenſe, 
or undetermined. Jo interpoſe in any cauſe pending or like to be de- 
pending in any court of juſtice. Bacon. 4. To rely upon, to be cer- 
tain of; with «por. He reſolved no more to depend upon the one, or 
to provoke the other. Clarendor:. | . ö 

But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 

Depend upon it, — he'll remain incog. Hadiſon. 
5. To be in a ſtate of dependence, and at the diſcretion of an- 


other. 


Of fifty to diſquantity your train, 

And the remainders that ſhall till depend, 

To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. To reſt upon, as a cauſe. The peace and happineſs of a ſociety 
aepend on the juſtice of its members. Rogers. . 7 
Der EN DANCE, or Deps'xpancy [of depend] 1. The ſtate of 
ans. down from a. ſupporter. 2. Something hanging upon an- 
other. | ? | 

Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, 

And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryden. 
3. Connection, relation of one thing to another. The connection 
and 7ependance of ideas ſhould be followed. Locke. 
4. Ihe ſtate of being at the diſpoſal or under the ſovereignty of an- 
other; with fon. We. feel our dependance upon God. Tillotfyn, 5. 
The things or perſons of which one has the diſpoſal or dominion. A 
prince bereaved of his dependancie:. Bacon, Men who have acquired 
large poſſeſſions, and conſequently dependancies. Swift. 6. Reliance, 


confidence; with oz. Their dependencies on him were drown'd in this 


concett. Hooker. 
With ſuch firm dependance on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 

7. Accident, that of which the exiſtence preſuppoſes the exiſtence of. 
ſomething elſe. Modes contain not the 38 of ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as defendancies en or affections of ſub- 
ſtances. Locke. | 

Deye'"xDaNT, ag. [of defend] being in the power of another; 
with oz. On God all inferior cauſes are dependant. Heoker. 

Deere 'npanT, /ub/t. [from depend] one who lives in ſubjection or 
at the diſcretion of another, a retainer ; with #pox. A perſon recom- 
mended a dependant upon him. Clarendon. | 

Deyre'xNdeExnce or Derenpency [deipendance, Fr. dependenta, It. 


dependencia, Sp. of dependens, Lat. This word, with many others of the 


ſame termination, are indifferently written with ance or ence, ancy or 
ency ; as the authors intended to derive them from the Latin or French. 
Jobnſon.] 1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal of another. We invade 
the rights of our neighbours, that we may create dependencies. Collier. 
2. The ſtate of being "ſubordinate to another; oppoſite to fovereignty. 
Acknowledge their dependency on the crown of England. Bacon. 
That which is not principal, ſubordinate. This earth and its deben- 
dencies. Burnet's 7 
premiſes ; with en. 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er J heard in madneſs. Shakeſpeare. TI 
5. Relation of one thing to another, as effects to cauſes ; with pon: 
o trace out the cauſe of effects, and the dependence of one thing upon 
another 


* 


heory. 4. Connection, riſe of conſequents from 


DEP 


another. Burnet's Theory. 6. Truft, confidence ; with pon. The 
expectation of the performance of our defire, is that we call dependence 
upon him for help. Szilling fleet. 7a | 
DErr'NοEN r, /abft. [depondente, Tt. dependens, Lat.] one who de- 
pends on, or is ſuſtained by another, one who is at the difpofal and 
diſcretion: of another. Creatures of his power, and dependents of his 
providence. Rogers. 3 | 
Dzyee'noer, adj. [ dependant, Fr, dependente, It. dependitnte, Sp. of 
dependens, Lat. This, as many other words of like termination, are 
written with ext or aut, as they are ſuppoſed to flow from the Latin 
or French. 7ob»/on.] hanging down. The whole furs in the tails 
were dependent, Peacham. | | 
Deyz'xvtr [of depend] a dependant. 
W bat ſhalt thou expect ; | 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? Shakeſpeare. | 
DeysrDr'TION [deperditus, Lat.] loſs, deſtruction. Deperdition of 
any ponderous particles. Brown. | = 
To Derare'cw, or to DeenLs'cmare [dephlegmio, low Lat. in 
chymiſtry ] is to clear any thing from phlegm or water; as, a ſpirit is 
ſaid to be well dephlegmated, when it is made pure by being rectified 
and diſtilled over again, and, either wholly, or as much as may be 
cleared of all water and phlegm. We've taken ipirit of falt, and 
carefully dephlegmed it. Boyle, | | | 
DeyHLEGMA'T10N, the ſeparating the phlegm or ſuperfluous water 
from a ſpirit by repeated diftillations. To ſeparate the aqueous parts 
by depblegmation. Boyle. | : 
— DeenLE'cMurDNEss [of dephlegmed] the ſtate or quality of being 
freed from pilegs or aqueous matter. Depblegmednt of the ſpirit of 
wine. Boyle. | | | 
To Deercr [depiftum, ſup. of depingo, Lat.] 1. To paint, to re- 
preſent in colours. The cowards of Lacedemon — upon their 
ſhields the moſt terrible beaſts. Tayler. 2. To deſcribe in general, 
to repreſent any action to the mind. The diſtractions of a tumult 
ſenſibly dep:Fed, Felton. 5 | 
4 DeziLa"Tion [Fr. depilazione, It. of depilatio, Lat.] a pulling off 
e hair. | 
DeertaTory, fat. [from dr and pilus, Lat. hair, depilatoire, Fr. 
dipiletorio, It. of depilatorius, Lat.] a medicine to cauſe the hair to 
came:at} =: 2 4.5% * | 
Dee1i'Lovs, adj. [of de and pilus, Lat.] being without hair. A 


kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated and dep:{ous ; that is, with- 


out wool], furr, or hair. Brown. | | 
DeeLaxTA'T10N, a taking up of plants from the bed. Lat. 

DerPLz'Tion ([defletum, ſup. of depleo, Lat.] the act of empty- 

ing. | | | 
3 [Fr. deplorabile, It. of deplorabilis, Lat.] 1. To be 

deplored or lamented ; diſmal, hopeleſs. The gdeplorable condition to 
which the king was reduced. Clarendon. 2. Sometimes in a more 
lax and jocular fenſe, contemptible; as, deplorable nonſenſe. 

_ DeyLo'raBLENEss [from deplorable] lamentableneſs, miſery. 

-  DeeLoſraBLy [of deplorable) lamentably, hopeleſsly. Notwith- 
ſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, they are dep/orably 
ſtrangers to them. South, 7 

' DEeLO'RATE, adj. [deploratus, Lat.] lamentable, hopeleſs. The 

caſe is then moſt dep/orate, when reward goes over to the wrong fide. 

L'Eftrange. * 2 
DzyLoRa'T1ON, the act of lamenting or bewailing. Lat. 

To DeeLo'as [deplorer, Fr. deplorare, It. and Lat.] to lament or 

bewail one's misfortunes. His death dei d. Dryden. 
DeyLo'rer [of deplore] one that deplores or laments; a mourner. 
DeyLUMaTED [deplumatus, Lat.] having the feathers taken off. 
DzeLuUMa'T10N, the act of plucking off teathers. Lat. | 

. DeeLuUMaTtion [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling of the eye-lids, when 

the hairs fall off from the eye-brows. : 

Io DETv'u [deplumo, of de and pluma, Lat. a feather] to pluck 

off the feathers, to unfeather. 

DeyLU'MED [depiume, Fr.] deplumated. See DepLumarTED. 
To Dero'x E [deporre, It. deporer, * of depono, Lat. to lay down] 


1. [In che Scots law] to give in evidence upon oath. 2. To lay 


down as a pledge or ſecurity. 3. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an 
adventure. 
On this I would depone, 
As much as any cauſe I've known. Hadibras. 


Devo' NENT [depoxens, Lat.] a perſon who gives information upon 


oath. before a magiſtrate. | 
- DEPoxENT verb [deponente, It. of deponens, Lat. with grammarians] 
2 verb which has a paſſive form, but an active ſignification. Such 
verbs as have no active voice are called deponents, and generally fignity 
action only; as, fateor, I confeſs. Clarke. 298 
To Depo'euLarE [ deperpler, Fr. dipopolare, It. deſpoblar, Sp. de- 
| Sepalatus, of depopuler, Lat.] to unpeople, to ſpoil, or lay a country, 
&c. waſte. He turned his arms upon unarmed people, only to ſpoil 
and depopriiate. Bacon. . . 
A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, 
Depopulated towns and driven plains. Dryden. © = 


* DerorvLa'tioN { deſpoblacidn, Sp. of depopulatio, Lat.] the act of 


unpeopling, or laying a country waſte, &c. 
* — 2 thy offspring, end ſo ſad | 
Depopulation. Milton. pM 
 Depo'eutaToR [of depopulate] a deſtroyer of mankind, one that 
diſpeoples inhabited countries. ; 
| 8 Agrorum [law term] great offenders, fo termed 
becauſe they unpeopled and laid waſte whole towns. Lat. | 
Dero'sT, deportment, behaviour, grace of attitude. 
She Delia's ſelf | * 
; In. gait ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs. like deport, Milton. 
To Drro'ar [deporter, Fr. deporto, Lat.] 1. To carry away. 2. 
To demean, or behave one's felt; this ſenſe is uſed only with the re- 
ciproc Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the moſt -grace- 
ful manner before a prince. Pope. | 
Drokra“Tiox, a conveying or carrying away. Lax. 
Drroxrarlox [among the Romans] * ſort of baniſhment, by 
which ſome iſland or other was aſſigned for the baniſhed perſon to 


4.4 * 


haviour. The gravity of his deportment. Sauift. 2. Conduct 
ner of acting. ' 
To Drro sn, verb newt. [depono, Lat. depoſer, Fr. iger, It 
give teſttimony about any matter. It was ufual for him that * 


D E P 


abide in, with a prohibition not to ſtir out upon rain 4 
2. Tranſportation, exile in general. An abjuration, which is ; 0 


tion for ever into a foreign land, was anciently with us , on 
Ayliffe. tal 


DeroxrMENTH [ deportement, Fr. portamento, It.] 1. Canin 


The duke's deportment in that iſland 


Southwark, or Tothil-ſtreet, to depo/e the yearly rent or 
obſolete. Depoſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe, Shale 

lay down, to lodge, to let fall; with zpon. Hear. 
duke yet lives that Henry ſhall depo/e. Shakeſpeare, 


You may my glory and my ſtate dp, 
But not my griefs. Shakeſpeare. 


To Dxrosk, verb neut. to bear teſtimony. Love ſtood up d 


poſed, a lie could not come from the mouth of Zelmane, 4% 


Deeo's1TarY [depofetaire, Fr. dipoſitario, It. depoſitari, Sp. dirt 


rins, Lat.] the truſtee or perſon into whoſe hands a pledge or tug, 
lodged. 

8 J gave you all, 

And in good time you gave it, | 
ade you my guardians, my aepo/taries, Kalz 

To Dero's1TE [depoſer, Fr. dipeſitare, It. depoſitar, $y, che, 
Lat.] 1. To lay down or truſt a thing with any one, 2. Tel 
or lodge a thing in a place. To depofite eggs. L'Efrany. ; 1, 
lay up as a pledge or ſecurity. 4. Jo place at intercſt, TO tt 
his gifts with him, in hopes of meriting by them. raf. ;, Tyiy 
aſide. To perſuade the depoſiting of thoſe buſts. Dec of Pig 

Deyo'siTE [depoſitum, Lat. depot, Fr. dipefito, It.] 1. 4 pledpe, 1, 
A thing given as a ſecurity. 3. The ſtate of a thing panel g 
pledged. They had the other day the Valtoline, and wy; are pat 
it in depofite, Bacon. 5 5 

Deyo's1T10, Lat. [with grammarians] the ending of the dimen. 
ſions of a Greek or Lattin verſe ; ſo as to find out hett i be je- 


feR, redundant, or deficient. 


Deyos1'T1oN, Lat. that which is laid down. 
Dro'siroR , abt. [of depaſite] the place where a thing i log, 


ed. Depoſitary is properly uſed of perſons, and dp: of pls; 


but in the following example they are confounded. The ſeus the 
ſelves are the depofitories of all the prophecies that tend to their om 
confuſion. Adaiſon. | | 

Dkro's ir un, Lat. a pledge left in the hands of another, or ft 
place ; alſo a wager. ag 

Simple Dos ir uu [in law] is either neceſſary, or voluntary; ns 
ceſſary as in caſe of fire, ſhipwreck, &c. 2 1 

Voluntary DRPosirun, that which is committed by choice. 

Fudiciary DeyosITUM, is when a thing, the right of ulich h cr 
teſted between two or more prong + is depoſited in the hands dd: 
third perſon, by the decree of the judge. 

De'posr, a depoſition. ' : 

DrRAVA“TION [Fr. dipravatione, It. depravacir, 2 of 2 
watio, Lat. I 1. The act of depraving, marring, compiling, og 


or making bad, corruption. The three forms of government have 


their ſeveral perfections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral oo 
Sac. 2. "The ſlate of being made bad, depravity. The * e 
fins that human nature, in its higheſt deprava?zzn, 15 qu of con. 
mitting. South, 3. Defamation, cenſure; a ſenſe now oblolete. 
| Stubborn critics are apt without a theme, 
For depravation to ſquare all the ſex. en N ; 
To DEPRA “VE [deprater, Fr. dipravare, It. ee” * 
bravo, Lat.] to corrupt, marr, or ſpoil. We admire th 0 her 
of God in the continuance of ſcripture, notwithſtanding! 
lence of heretics always to rade the ſame. Heoter: 
From me what can proceed | 45 
But all corrupt: both mind and will 4/7 We 
Deera'vepness [of deprave] a radicated or rooted ha _— „* 
tineſs, corruption. Our original depraveare/s and prone 
eternal part to all evil. Hammond. on. Aal 
DzrRA“VEMENT [of ara] vitiated ſtate, coup e ft 
ons are either deceptions of ſight, or melancholy he 
nas ©. dern 
Deyra'ver [of deprave] he who corrupts or cau ee 59 * 
Deyra'viry, depraved or corrupted nature, habit, 
vedneſs. . |; - treate d, 
De'yRECABLE [defrecabilis, Lat.] that may be in ray gift 
To Dr'rRECATE, verb nent. [deprecor, Lat.] 1. To a 7 5 pet 
diſtreſs or calamity, to pray earneſtly. 2. To 98" 
3. To aſk pardon for. 6 
To Drägcarz, verb act. 1. To implore mercy o. 


2 7 aue 


cating of evil, we make an humble acknowledg 


bl 


for the other. Brown, 2. Intreaty, petitioning. 3. 
begging pardon for. 


he oral, 
k rRECATIo [in rhetoric] a figure, — puniſoe# 


the aid of ſome perſon or thing; or prays Advert). 
befal him, who Freaks falſely, either himſelf or e ſerving 
DeyrecA'Tive, or DspRECA'TORY, ac. - ble and . 
deprecate, or to excuſe, apologizing. Sent — „ 
catory letters to the Scottiſh king, to ap _ another, an in 


Deyreca'ToR, Lat. 1. One that ſues bi 
2. An'excuſer, - | 
1 


„ Mag. 


Ev. K valuat * 
lands lying in the north. Bacon. 2. To examine any one on ho: ' | 
, 1 


1 | 1 
5 1 . ts ſurface Tals d þy 44 
ditional mud aepo/ed upon it by the yearly inundations of th. 9 
Wadward. 4. To put down, to dethrone a ſovereign Prince, N 


Unpiq' 
depos'd, and after live. Dryden. 5. To take away, tg del 1% 
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* verb add. [deprijer, Fr. deſpreciar, Sp. of depreci- 
. of Asa, from 4e and pretinm, Lat. price] 1 He ron 
E the price of. 2. To undervalue. 
LE dpreciate and miſrepreſent. Adliſon. 
+ 4 Derag ciATED, pret. and yard; Mall: 
b j in. price, under CATE 3 
Faq 10 e 1 Lat.] 1, To rob, to pillage. 2. To 
, to-devour. Leſs apt to be conſumed 
. Bacon. 
1 Deraxpa“riox Lkr. 
ing upon, voracity, waſte. 
ery moiſture. Bacon. 
FE y and depredations. Hayward. Robb 
WE rap a'ror. [depredator, Lat.] a robber, or deyourer. 
ee chree that collect the experiments, which are in all 
. . Bacon. | 
*# "og pea [ deprehendo, Lat.] 1. To catch or ſeize unawares, 
E take in the fact. That wretched creature being deprehenaed in that 
iety, was held in ward. Hooker. Deprehended in ſo groſs an im- 
+ nc More. 2. To find out, to come to the knowledge of. They 
cd be d:prehended by experience. Bacon. = 5 855 
| +> = eee [of 1 1. That may be caught. 2. That 
be ived or underſtood. : 
F —— [of deprebenfible] capableneſs of being caught 
onderſtood. | 3 ; NS aft ho 
; . [deprehenſio, Lat.] a catching or taking at una- 
Wes, a diſcovery. 1 | . 
1 6 Braz eue ſup. of deprimo, from ae and premo, Lat. 
es] 1. To preſs or weigh down. 2. To let fall, to let down. 
ang or depreſſing the eye. Newton. 3. To abaſe, bring down, or 
ble. Others depreſs their own minds. Locke, It breaks the gloom 
Nen is apt to depre/s the mind. Addiſon. WE | 
WT Deeeess the Pole [with navigators] a perſon is ſaid to depreſs 
W pole, ſo many degrees as he fails or travels from either pole to- 
cs che equinoctialu. J oo ns en] 
WD: ea :'5onx [ Fr. deprefſione, It. of deprefſie, Lat.] 1. The act of 
fling or-forcing down. 2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 
p hone their own degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little protu- 
Wances and depreſſions. Boyle. A ſmall depraſſion of the bone will 
or caſt off. Wiſeman. 3. The act of humbling, abaſement. De- 
of the nobility may make a king more abſolute, but leſs ſafe. 


To Der CAT E, 


of to depreciate [ depreciatus, 


The ſpeedy depredation of air upon 


ries and depredations. Wotton. 
Yr C We 


LA , r . 3 1351 5 f 
oerakssrox of an Equation' [with algebraiſts] is the bringing it 
lower and more ſimple terms, by diviſion. | 5 
D:yREs510N of a Planet [with aſtrologers] is when a planet is in 
Won which is oppoſite to that of its exaltation. ; 
WD:yRESSION of a Star below the Horizon [with aſtronomers] is the 
ace of a ſtar from the horizon below, and is meaſured by the arch 
oe vertical circle or azimuth, paſſing through the ſtar, intercepted 
een the ſtar and the horizon. n 3 
Perax'ssox, Lat. 1. One who preſſes qq 
Hor. nnn. . 3 
rrakssox Auricularium, Lat. [with aH 


» 


la a muſcle of the 
in beaſts, which ſerves to depreſs or let fall the ear, called alfo 
immens, Oc. 0 ; 5 
eenssson Labii Inferiaris [in anatomy] a muſcle lying between 
Le preſſores labiorum communes, and poſſeſſing that part of the 
called che chin, and is inſerted into the nether lip, and in preſ- 
1 p it down, it turns it outwards, | r | ; 
WD:rrc5508 Labiorum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the 
rior edge of the jaw-bone fide-ways, and then aſcends directly to 
corner of the lips; this and its partner acting with the quadrati, 
Press a ſorrowful countenance, in dragging down the corners of the 
cch and cheeks. . | 101 
WD:yz:ss08 Oculi, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ſprin ing 
Wm each corner of the eye, and anſwered: by another of the Nike 
re. and ſtructure, in the lower eye-lid, _ 34) 
WD:yxts50'REs Na [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles that ariſe 
In the os maxillare, and are inſerted into the extremities of the 
which they pull downwards. es Eee rw 
Drrxk'riArgD [depretiatus, Lat.] leſſened in the price, underva- 
d, vilißed. See DzprREciaTE. ' | | : 
DeerETIA'T1ON, Lat. an undervaluing, a leſſening the eſteem or 
Wu, Se. 55 W N : | 
WD: eriMens, Lat. [with anatomiſts] one of the ſtrait muſcles, 
Which moves the globe or ball of the eye, which ſerves to pull it 
awards ; it is alſo. called humilis. | 82 | 
DrrRIM ENT, adj. [deprimens, Lat.] ſee DAIM ENS. The attol- 
ht and depriment muſcles.  Derham. | 
Derxiva“rio 4 Beneficio, Lat. is when, for ſome great crime, a 
miſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his benefice or living. 
LDiPrIvatio ab Officio, Lat. is when a miniſter is for ever deprived 
his orders. $f gel E: i ES T ws 
Drrxwa'rioxn [pri vation, Fr. privazione, It. priwvacion, Sp. of d 
0 privatio, Lat.] a bereaving or taking away, as when any perſon 
depriyed of any thing. Fools, whoſe end is deſtruction, and eter- 
ll deprivation: of being, Bent. | 
DeynivaTION [in the canon law] the act of diveſting or taking 
ay a ſpiritual promotion or dignity. | vie | 
o Depri'vsy (priver, Fr. pri ware, It. privar, Sp. deprive, Lat.] 
To bereave or rob of a thing; having of before the thi g taken. 
horrid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 
C5 4 of ſight. Pope. 2. To hinder, to debar from; ſometimes 
His bleſſed caunt uance. Mien. | 
The _-_ _—_ are = unhappy crew, 
ivd.of ſepulchres funeral due. Dryden. 

To nl „ bes flom | HET 15 A 10 


n kae i ge to dehr ul 
To ice membrance of all pains which him oppreſt. Spenſer. 
dor put out of an office. A miniſter deprived for incon- 


„ 12 


That mercy they endeavour 


ed and depredated by the ſpi- 
depredaxione, It. of depredatio, Lat.] 1 K 
2. A robbing or ſpoiling. Matters of pri- 


oks ; theſe 


DER 


formity ſaid, that if they depriv'd him, it ſhould coſt an hundred 
mens lives. Bacon. p 7 | | 
Dr [Diepte, Du. deepte, L. Ger. tieffe, H. Ger.] 1. Deepneſs; 
2 the meaſure of any thing from the ſurfuce downwards. 
ge; and deep caves of ſeveral 470 Bacon. 2; Deep place, not 
A ihoOal. : 
The falſe tides ſcim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. Dryden. 
3. The abyſs. He ſet a compaſs on the face of the dt. Proverbs: 
4. The midſt. The height or middle of a ſeaſon in the depth of 
winter. Clarendon. 5. Abſtractedneſs, obſcurity. There are greater 
depths and obſcurities in an elaborate and well-written piece of non- 
ſenſe, than in the moſt abſtruſe tract of ſchool divinity. Addiſon. 
DzPTH of a Squadron or Battallion [in the military art] is the num- 
ber of men there is in the file ; that of the battallion being generally 
{ix, and that of the ſquadron three. 7 
F To De'eTHEN [diepen, Du. vertieffen, H. Ger, ] to deepen or make 
_ | | 
To Deev'ceLare [depuctler, Fr.] to deflower, to bereave of vir- 
g © Ls 2 
 Deev'Lsron {depnlfro, Lat.] a driving, thruſting, or beating a- 
WIS: Ee ö 
Deev'Lsory [depulſorius, Lat.] putting away, averting. 
1 To 4 ab W eee 225 of ee e Fr.] 
to purify, to ſeparate the pure from the impure part of any thing. 
Chemiſtry enables us to depurate bodies. Boyle. | 
DEURATE, adj. [from the verb] 1. Cleanſcd, free from impuri- 
ties. 2, Pure, not tainted. A knowledge grpurate from the defite- 
ment of a contrary. Glanville. | Lb 
DeyvraA'TION [depurazione, It. of depuratio, Lat. with ſurgeons] 
1. The cleanſing of any body from its excrementitious dregs, filth, 
or more groſs parts. 'The ventilation and depuration of the blood; 
Boyle. 2. The cleanſing of a wound from its filth. PR, 
_ To Derpu'rs, verb act. { depurer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe; to free from 
impurities. . 2. To purge, to free from ſome hurtful quality. It pro- 
duced plants of ſuch imperſection and harmful quality, as the waters 
of the general flood could not waſh out or Jepure. Raleigh. 
Dzev'reD, purified, defecated or cleared from dregs. 
_ DzeyvrTaA'rion [Fr. deputazione, It.] 1. The act of appointing with 
a ſpecial commiſſion. 2. Vicegerency, the poſſeſſion of any com- 
miſſion given. | >. | 
All the fav'rites that the abſent king | 
| In depatation left behind him. Shakeſpeate. 
3. The inſtrument, commiſſion, or warrant that fome officers of the 
cuſtoms, &c. act by. 
To Dtpu'TE [deputer, Fr. deputar, Sp. drputare, It. and Lat.] to 
appoint one to act in the ſtead of another. Thy matters are good 


and right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sam. 


To Deyv're [in a body politic] is to ſend ſome of the members 
to a prince or ſtate: either to pay homage, to make remonſtrance, to 
be preſent at debates, &c. 8 Fol; | 

DEe'euTy [depute, Fr. deputato, It. diputade, Sp. of deputatus, 
Lat.] a lieutenant or perſon appointed to govern or act in the place of 
another. F 1 

 DeevrTy ſin the ſenſe of the law] 1. One who executes any office, 
Sc. in the right of another man; for whoſe miſdemeanour or for- 
feiture, the perſon for whom he acts ſhall loſe his office. He exer- 
ciſeth dominion over them, as the vicegerent and d:paty of almighty 
God. Hale. 2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for another in gene- 
ral. Preſbyters abſent from their churches might be ſaid to preach 
by thoſe deputies, who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Hooker. 

To Dzgva'ntiraTE [of de and guantitas, Lat.] to diminiſh the 
quantity. Gold, which is current by reaſon of its allay, is actually 
deguantitated by fire. Brown. | . | 

Der. A term uſed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from deon, Sax. a wild beaft, unleſs the place 
ſtands upon a river; for then it may rather be fetched from the Eri- 
tiſh, dur, i. e. water. Gibſon's Camden. | | 

To Dera'einate [deraciner, Fr.] 1. To tear up by the roots. 

The culture ruſts, „5 | 
That ſhould deratinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To aboliſh, to extirpate, _ 3 

To Dera"tcx, or To Dzra'in [of dijratino, derationo, Lat. bar. 
old law] 1. To prove or juſtify. When the parſon of any church 
is diſturb'd to demand tythes in the next pariſh, by a writ of indica- 
vit, the patron ſhall have a writ to 3 the advowſon of the tythes 


| beg in demand; and when it is d:raigied, then ſhall the plea paſs 
in 


e court chriſtian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the king's 
court. Blount. 2. To diforder, to turn out of courſe. 

DEeRarGNMENT, or Derai'nmenT [from deraign, in law} 1. The 
act of deraigning or proving. 2. The act of diſordering or turning 
out of courſe. 

Der aiGnment [with civilians] a diſcharge of a profeſſion ; a term 
ſometimes applied to ſuch. religious perſons, who forſook their orders. 
In ſome places the ſubſtantive dereignment is uſed in the very literal 
ſignification with the French dif#ayer, or defranger, that is, turning 
out of courſe, diſplacing or ſetting out of order; as, deraignment or 
departure out of religion, and dereignment 'or diſcharge of their pro- 
feſſion. Blount. 

DA AS [3%eas, Gr.] the ſkin. hb or 

To Dtra'y [deſrayer, Fr. to turn ut of the right way] 
molt, noiſe, 2. Merriment, jollity, ſolemnity. Douglaſs. 

Dz'rsexT, a city of Dagiſtan, fituated on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Caſpian ſea. Lat. 41% 15' N. Long. 50% E. | 

De'rsBy, the capital of Derbyſhire, 127 miles from London. It 
has the river Derwent on the weſt-ſide, and on the ſouth that called 
Mertin-brook, which has nine bridges over it, before it falls into the 
Derwent. It gives title of earl to . noble family of the Stanley's, 
and. ſends two members to parliament; ' The county of Derby alſo 
ſends two members to parliament. _ 13 

To Dre, verb act. [ denian, Sax. ] to hurt; now obſolete. 

Dred for his derripg doe, and bloody deed, 
For all in blood — ſpoil is his delight. Spenſer. 
DATA. 


Fa, ot Ng 


. 


1. Tu- 


TH DER 
Drxkuau, or Maxxer-Drnznan, a market-town of Norfolk, 
9) miles from London. 


0 


Drak'ioxz, or Dering [in law] the proof of a thing that a 


perſon denies to be done by himſelf. 

- De'reLICT, adj. [derelitto, It. of derelifus, Lat.] utterly forſaken, 
left deſtitute. ö 5 

DERELICT Lands, ſuch lands as are forſaken by the ſea. 

DEerEL!I'cTION [derelizione, It. of derelictio, Lat.] 1. An utter 
leaving or forſaking. The effects of God's moſt juſt diſpleafure, the 
withdrawing of grace and dreliction in this world. Hooker. 2. The 
ſtate of being left or forſaken utterly. 
* De 'reticTs [in civil law] ſuch goods as are wilfully thrown away 
or relinquiſhed by the owner. 

To Dex1 DE [deridere, It. and Lat.] to laugh a perſon to ſcorn, 
to mock, to flout or fleer at. They who moſt reprehend or deride 
what we do. Hooker. | 

With flagitious pride, © , 5 

| Inſult my darkneſs, and my groans deride. Pope. | 

Dter1'pER [of deride] 1. One who mocks, a ſcoffer. Derigers 
of religion. Hooker, 2. Adroll, a buffoon. 

Dxr1'sion [Fr. and Sp. derifione, It. of deriſia, Lat.] the act of 
deriding, laughing, or mocking, contempt, a laughing ſtock. I am 
in 2 daily, every one mocketh me. Feremiah, The ſecret 
ſcorn and deriſſon of thoſe he converſes with. Addiſon. | _ 

| Der1'stve [of deride] mocking, ſcoffing. 

Dieriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 
h And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt. Pope. 

- Derr'soRy [deriſorius, Lat.] ridiculing, laughing at. 

DERTVABLE [of derive] attainable by right of deſcent or deriva- 
tion. The ſtandard of all honour deriwable upon me. South, 
DERIVATTIoN [Fr. derivazione, It. derivacion, Sp. derivatis, of 
de and rivus, Lat. a river or ſtream] properly a draining of water, or 
turning its courſe - Theſe iſſues and derivations being once made and 
ſupplied with new waters puſhing them forwards, would continue 
their courſe, till they arrived at the ſea. Burnet. | 
DERNVATION [with rhetoricians] a figure which joins words to- 
gether, which are derived one from another, as diſcreet, diſcretion. 

DERMWATio [with grammarians] is the tracing a word from its 
original. The derivation of the word ſubſtance, favours the idea we 
have-of it. Locke. 

DERIvATIO [with phyſicians) is the drawing of a humour from 
one part to another. Derivation differs from revulſion only in the 
- meaſure of the diſtance and force of the medicines. If we draw it 
to ſome very remote or contrary part, we call that revulſion, if only 
to ſome neighb'ring place, and by gentle means, we call it deriva- 
tion. Wiſeman. Ru: EW : 

Derr'vaTive, adj. [derivatif, Fr. derivative, It. of derivativus, 
Lat.] derived, drawn, cr. taken from another, A derivative per- 
fection. Hale. . | 

D ERIVATIVE, «bf, [from the ad). ] 
taken from another. 
For honour, | | 5 

TDis a derivative from me to mine. GOhakeſpeare. 

The word honeſtus ſtrictly ſignifies no more than creditable, and is 
but a derivative from honour, which ſignifies credit, or honour. South. 

Drr1'vaTiveLy, adv. [from derivative] in a derivative manner, 
in oppoſition to originally. 

To DRIVE, verb ad. [deriver, Fr. derivar, Sp. derivare, It. 
ard Lat.] 1. To draw or fetch from another, or from the original. 
Fam, my lord, as well aid as he. Shakeſpeare, Men derive their 
ideas of duration from their reflection on the train of ideas, they ob- 
ſerve to ſucceed one another in their underſtandings. Locke. 2. To 
tarn the ccurſe of any thing, to let out. Company leſſens the ſhame 
of vice by ſharing it, and abates the torrent of a common odium, by 
deriving it into many channels. South, 3. To communicate to ano- 
ther, as from the ſource or original. Chriſt having Adam's nature 
bat incorrupt, deriwveth not nature but incorruption from his own per- 
ſon, unto all that belong unto him. Hooker. 4. To communicate by 
deſcent of blood. An excellent diſpoſition of mind is derived to your 
lordſhip, from the parents of two generations. Felton. 5. To ſpread 
gradually from one place to another. The ſtreams of the public 
Juſtice were derived into every part. Davies. 6. With grammarians, 
to trace a word from its root or origin. . | 

To Derive, verb neut. 1. To proceed from, to owe its origin to. 
|  Pow'r from heav'n 
5 Derives, and monarchs rule by God's appointed. Prior. 2. 

To deſcend from by blood. | 
+ Der1'ver [of derive] one that draws from the original. Not only 
a partake of other mens fins, but alſo a deriver of the whole guilt of 
them to himſelf. South. | 

De'tMma [Jeua, Gr.] the ſkin of an animal covering the whole 
body, immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. | 
 - Dirmaro'pss [of Sewn, the ſkin, and £39», Gr. likeneſs] ſkin- 

like, an epithet given to the exterior membrane that inveſts the brain. 

D RR, adj. [veapn, Sax.] 1. Sad, ſolitary, 2. Barbarous, cruel ; 
both ſenſes are now obſolete. | 

 Dr"xvien, aa. laſt. It is merely French, and uſed only in the 
following heals The dernier reſort and ſupreme court of judica- 

ture. Ayliffe, Wet 4 

To Dx RooArT E, verb act. [abroger, Fr. derogare, It. derogar, Sp. 
E e ee 1. To leſſen, to take off from the worth of thing 
or perſon, to diſparage. 2. To do an act contrary to a preceding 
law or cuſtom, ſo as to diminiſh its former value. By forarah contrary 
cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, many of thoſe civil and canon laws are 


the thing or word derived or 


—— I. 
* 9 


did derogate from them whom their induſtry hath made great. Hooler. 
+ De'koGaTer, adj. [from the verb] leſſened in value, damaged. 

| Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, '_ 

And from her derogate body never ſpring 

A babe to honour her. | Shabefo 


are. 


DznoGA'TION Fr. deropaziome, It. derogaciòn, Sp. of derogatio, Lat.] 
1. A detracting from the worth of any perſon or thing, a diſparaging 3 
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DES 


ſometimes having to, but properly from. Which they could 


now admit, without ſome fear of derogation from theft ... . Heal Col 
Neither 1s that any thing which I freak to li 8 Had, E: To 
ſay not this in derogation to Virgil. Dryden. A deropatij, foyer 05 
merit. Addiſon. 2. The act of making void a formal wif om they ns, 
Nothing was done or handled 20 the derogation of 5 Cong 


72 
obsesc 
7 pſcendo, | 
r place, 


treaty with the Ftalians. Bacon. That which enjoins the rey. lie 
law ; and the ſcripture, which allows of the will, is neither tb Ong! 
tion nor relaxation of that law, South. the anz 


Dero'caTive [derogativus, Lat.] derogatory, ; . 
worth of. That | ries are 78500 — 0 ene le Fou 
tive to himfelf. | trivi | "T*IY oy 

| Dero'caToRILY [of derogatory] in a detractin 2 

DER O“OATORIN ESS [of ae tendency 6 5 om 4 
derogating. oft; By © com" 

DeroGaToORY [derogatoire, Fr. derogatorio, It. and Sp. 1... S$+1 _ 
zs, Lat.] the ſame as derogative. Conceptions of the a "Yai, . _ 
unto God. Brown, Theſe deputed. beings, as commonly ak 7 ” Th F 
oy derogatory from the wiſdom and power of the auth; * The 

eyne. | | 

| De'rvices, or Dervises [dervis, Fr. among the Turks] 2 fn "Wil 
monks who profeſs extreme poverty, and lead a very auſtere if. I WS mily 
derviſes, called alſo Mevelatives, of one Mevelava the founder, 86 _ M ric 
a great deal of modeſty, humility, patience, and Charity ; the __ _ 
bare-legged and open - breaſted, and the better to inure denten 8 the el 
patience, frequently burn themſelves with a red hot iron, The 1 canno 
meetings on Tueſdays and Fridays, at which the ſuperio 4 ty irſe fro 
houſe is preſent; at which meetings one of them plays all the ne ad the 
2 flute (which inſtrument they highly eſteem, as conſecratedh land! | = to part 
and the patriarchs of the Old Teſtament, being ſhepherds wis jp BW D::5c: 
the praiſes of God upon it) the reſt dance, turning their bodies ny and th 
with an incredible feorftneſs, having inured themſelves to this exp that the 
from their youth: This they do in memory of their patriarch len. | up of al 
lava, who, they ſay, turned round continually for the ſpace of four ISCE'NDA 
days, without any food or refreſhment, after which he fil into 21 vx. ve to aſc 
tafy, and received wonderful revelations for the eſtablihnert of thei another ; 
order. The greateſt part of theſe Derviſes apply thenſthes u kt. be. Alt 
demain poſtures, &c. to amuſe the people; others pradtiſe orcery and ESCE'NDE 
magic, and all of them drink wine, brandy, and other ftrong ligu; pſtantive 
nat (if we'll take it upon their word) from a principle of {| inf eee fro: 
gence ; but regarding the fupefaction, which enſues after the firk fy ia reg 
of ſpirits is evaporated, as a kind of ey, in imitation of their fin. eee prind 
der. Paul Ricaut (from whom this account is taken) fays, that th n origin 
chief foundation and reſidence of this Mewslave order [otherwiſe ard More tl 
moſt commonly nam'd Derwiſe] is at Iconium, conſiſting of yoo der. | Speaks 
tees; and which governs all the other convents of hat order witii cron 
the Turliſß empire. He obſerves ſtill further; that tho the Mahon ard. : 
tan doctors informed him, theſe religious houſes and inftitations yer ons we 
as ancient as Mahomet; yet the Turkiſh hiſtory, and other n (INNS cn vpn 
make no mention of them till the reign of Orchar, (cond Sum ads. 
the Turks, who is famed to have been the firſt founder of th:ſe order, CENDING 
But Monſ. Dherbelot carries theſe religious inſtitutions as high as the rn from 
reign of Naſſer the Samanide, i. e. to within about 300 /inar year ck sion 
(for by ſueh the Mahometans reckon) after Mahomet, wich I the non, a0 
rather mention, as it ſquares with the firſt riſe of An with s. . 

I mean, not till the fourth century, [See Br axvevu and Car. BN" En510N 
PHRYGIANs,] He adds, that the word derwiſe fignifes in general Per, diſſolved | 
poor man in the Perfian and Tarkiſþ languages, as the word faqury coe _-N510N 
in the Arabic, and that the habit which theſe religioniſts wear 1 called 4 {ers with 
khirkhah, which ſignifies in Arabic a rent garment; ſuch being the l 1 either dire 
bit of the ancient prophets; if we may credit the Mabnttar;; i Tri 4 ans | 
who accordingly have this proverbial expreſſion among them, that Which * cends 
the 4hirkhah or rent garment of Moſes was more precious than tie eit JA ws 
and gorgeous robes of Pharaoh. Dherbelet Bitlutteque Oriat. g F 8 — a . 

. 292. WEE, | A 
2 . Even there where Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 4 E ki here. 
Their Derviſes dare an impoſtor preach. Sands. I * 5 . 
Dezxuncina"rion, Lat. a cutting off buſhes or trecs, of any dg song. 
aht and obl 
that incumbers the ground. ann 
WESCENSO'RIV 


De'rwenr, a river of England, which taking its riſe in the not 
riding of Yorkſhire, runs ſouth, and falls into the Ouſe. 


N Eſcenſum, 7 4 
/ . Mas ; 
DEsARCINATION, Lat. a taking off baggage, an unloading, 


scz'vr LA 


De'saRT. See DESERr. P 1 
De'scant [aęſcanto, It. in muſic] 1. A ſong or tune compoſed — 4 = 
arts | Specs 
parts. | | | Tend tot 
You are too flat, ropreſs d 
And mar the concord with too harſh a d:/cont- Shakeſprart — 1 
The wakeful Nightingale, on. 80. 
All night long her amorous deſcant ſung. Milton. py 1 
2. The art of compoſing in ſeveral parts. cal conf 3 * | 
Plain DzseanT, is the ground or foundation of mul 10 EF To the 4 
ſitions, conſiſting entirely in the orderly placing of man) ere ir A moſt t / 
Figurate DescanT, or Florid DescanT, is that Part in | dvaſion hog 
muſic, wherein ſome diſcords are intermixt with the conte. "be 
b "> . f muſic, in p. The fl 
may well be teymed the ornamental and rhetorical part o concopes, l. upon the iſle 
gard that here are introduced all the. varieties of points, 2 the lon and inhe 
vos of meaſures,” and whatſoever elſe is capable 0 that alſo mi 
compoſition. 32 ; hi of pr ; 
Davies Double, is when the parts are ſo contrivea, that the leir = 
may be made the baſs, and # contra, the baſs the treble. "fe 00.8 he ſteep ſide « 
| Duca [in-a metaphorical _— continue abe any be in true d:/cemt 
ſubject, a diſputation, a diſquiſition branched out into urnus, fo 
Commonly uſed in cenſure or contempt. | Was fir 
Stand between two churchmen, good my lord, Ja lz. fpring, in} 
For on that ground I'll build a holy 4:/ca-t- 8 5.1 m. 11. 48 
Our 2 reportings and ſevere de/eanss upon our bre: thouſand dſcen 
ment of the Tongue. ion ot L retained. 
Te Brtcabr, verb neut. 1. [in muſic] is to run bn | ow lh, 
riety, with the inſtrument or voice. 2. To ſing in pu i thing vol ave with tl 
To DzscanT [(in a metaphorical ſenſe] to nen in content And thoſe t 
plain by enlarging the diſcourſe, to make ſpeeches, eath wh 
cenſure, © 15 27 WIFE] 27 | meal Drsczxi 
To ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, „ „ | © grandſat 
12212 on mine own deformity. Sbafaſpca. Cool lon to he 


DES ” DES. 


| Ane | Collateral DescexT, is that which ſprings out of the fide of the lite 
3 e . , pring 

com it thou for ow, nn more * . ? Milton. or blood, as from a man to his brother's nephew, &c. | 
2 To deſcant on my desde to 51 1 eople deſcanting upon his _ DescenT [in mechanics] is the motion or tendency of a body 
| Wrco0us man ſhould be p _ eee 14 they turn to his honour. towards the center of the earth, either directly or obliquely. oc 
, becauſe, when thoroughly canva leds Desc ENT ine a Moat or Ditch, [in fortification] is a 28 digging 
len. x r. 4 „It. deſcender, Sp. into the earth of the covered way, in the form of a trench; the top o 
oDe re 3 Com CN © which is covered with planks or wattles bound cloſe together, and 
/eendo, * 1 4:4, and the floods came. St: Mat- well loaded with earth, to ſecure the ſoldiers againſt fire, in their paſ- 
r place, 0.ll.; The ain Ree | | ſage into the moat or ditch. | 
Ea NY Gai | 3 y ings [in blazonry] is a term uſed to ſignify coming down ; 
Foul with itains 1 7 as, a lion in deſcent, is a lion coming down, 7. e. with his heels up to- 

Of guſhing torrents and I ig Kev ng arrival at one wards one of the baſe points, as tho he were leaping down from ſome 


Wo come down, in 2 pop OT d periſh. 1 Samue/, high place. 
bon 3 — borne ape A in hoſtility. | 7 0 2 a DESCENT pon a Country, is to land on it with invading 
Jo come iu l | 


me ſud. dend forces. | 

g His wiſh'd return with happy Po „. DescexTs [in fortification] the holes, vaults and hollow places 
—_ - ee oy i rc let thy wrath d-cend. Tape. which are made by N N the * 8 2 b beit 

o m | HOP PRE : | To Dzscr1'ss [decrire, Fr. deſcrivere, It. deſcrevir, Sp. of deſcribo, 

The goddeſs. gave th'alarm ; and ſoon is known, Lat. in longnags) 5 To 3 plain, to mark out any ching by the mention 


f di the town. Dryaen. | on N . 
— n 1 in a paſſive of its properties. Beautiful and vivid ſentiments of the thing he de- 
0 , | 


ill i t, and deſcended of the an- /cribes. Watts. 2. To diſtribute into proper heads. Men paſſed thro 
| oy . pear) from a mean the land, and de/er:ibed it by cities into ſeven parts in a book. Zoſeua, 
2 2 — of fear. Collier. 6. To fall in order of inheritance 3. To define laxly by the promiſcuous mention of qualities general 


the eſtate of the father ought to d#- and particular. 7 „ | | 
1 1 dominion, = paternal To Descr1s [in drawing, painting, &c.] 1. To draw the form 


to 2 in him by inheritance. Locke. 7. To extend a of a thing, to repreſent. 2. To delineate, to trace: As a hiery ſtick / 
irſe from general to particular conſiderations. Congregations waved round de/cribes a circle. F p 
ned the ſmall accord that was among themſelves, when they de- To Descr1se [in geometry] is to draw a line, to form a circle, 
SE to particulars. Decay of Piety. ellipſis or parabola, &c, with rule and compaſſes. 5 
Fo Descenv, verb af. to walk downward upon a place. He A De'scripenT [decribens, Lat. with geometricians] a term uſed 


and they both deſcended the hill. Milton. A high hill, ſo very to expreſs ſome line or ſurface, which by its motion expreſſes a plain 


be unting or de/cending it, were it not or ſolid figure. | | © X 
3 _— Al br. 8 gag EO: Descr1'BER [from deſcribe] one that deſcribes. An iſland near 


c VDA r, ſubſt. Fr. of deſcendens, Lat. in genealogy] 1. Aterm Spain was by the Greek de/cribers named Erythra. Brown. 


to a/cendant, and applied to a perſon who is born, or iſſues Descrr'ts [from deſcry] he that diſcovers or detects. 
Wanother ; offspring, poſterity, progeny of an anceſtor at whatever The glad geſcrier ſhall not mils, 5 
ce. A true deſcendant of a patriot line. Dryden. To taſte the near of a kiſs. Craſbaau. 


WE: c:'xDtxT, adj. [deſcendens; Lat. It ſeems to be eſtabliſhed that DescrI'pTIONn [Fr. deſerizione, It. deſcripcion, Sp. of deſeriptics 
Wdftantive ſhould derive the termination from the French, and the Lat.] 1. he act of deſcribing a perſon or thing by its perceptible 
ee from the Latin. Johnſon] 1. Falling, coming down. qualities. V. The paſſage or ſentence in which a deſcription is given. 
WT is 2 regreſs of the ſap from above downwards, and this dz/cer- A poet muſt refuſe all tedious and unneceflary deſcriptions. Dryden. 


Wice principally nouriſhes fruit and plant. Ray. 2. Proceeding CO "or e » ſong, - 
| at loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 


Dum are their fountains, and their channels dry, 


an original or anceſtor, | 
More than mortal grace 


= Speaks thee de/cendent of æthereal race. Pope. That run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, ; 

cz NDIBLE {from agen], 1. Such as may admit of a paſſage And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill, Addiſon. 
ards. 2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. Honorary fees and 3. A lax explication which, as to its outward- appearance, reſembles 

ations were d2/cendible to the eldeſt. Hale. a definition,. a ſuperficial, inaccurate definition of a thing, giving 


cz Nvinc [de/cendens, Lat.] falling or moving from above a ſort of knowledge thereof, from ſome accidents and circumſtances 
wards. 8 r peculiar to it, which determine it enough to give an idea, which may 
crvoldc Latitude (in aſtronomy] is the latitude of a planet in diſtinguiſn it from other things, but without explaining its nature and 

rn from the nodes to the equator. | | eſſence. This fort of definition, which is made up of a mere collection 
Wc: x510n [de/cenfoo, Lat.] the act of deſcending or going down, of the moſt remarkable parts of properties, is called an imperfect defi- 
Penſion, a degradation. From a god to a bull, a heavy de/cerfion. nition or a de/crip/ion : whereas the definition is called perfect, when it 


We -2re. is compoſed of the eſſential difference, added to the general nature or 
Wc: x5:00 [with chemiſts) the falling downwards of the eſſential genus. Watts. 4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription. | 
diſſolved from the diſtilled matter. | I'll pay fix thouſand, and deface the bond, | 
5c £n50N of a Sign [with aſtronomers] is an arch of the equator, Before a friend of this deſcription 
eis with ſuch a ſign or part of the zodiac, or any planet therein, Shall loſe a hair. Shakeſpeare. | | 

either dire& or oblique. Descri'eTs [deſcripta, Lat.] a term uſed by botanic writers for 


Wc: xsoNn Oblique [with aſtronomers) is a part of the equator ſuch plants as have been deſcribed. 
deſcends or ſets with the ſun or ſtar, or any part of the heavens To Descry” [deſerier, Fr. of deſcretum, ſap. of diſcerno, Lat.] 1. 
Wn oblique ſphere. . | To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſcovered ; as, the ſcouts de- 
cExsiox Right [with aſtronomers] is an arch of the. equator ſcried the enemy, and gave notice of their approach. This ſenſe 
deſcends with the ſign or ſtar that is in it, below the horizon of is now obſolete, but gave occaſion to thoſe which are now in uſe. 2. 
Wt ſphere. | | To ſpy out, to examine at a diſtance. * 
WESC: NS10nAL [from de/cerfion] relating to deſcent. Gone to zeſery | 
ESCENSIONAL Difference [in aſtronomy] is the difference between The ſtrength o'th'enemy. Shakeſpeare: 1 
et and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame ſtar. -- The houſe of Joſeph ſent to de/cry Bethel. Judges. 3: To detect, to 
E5cEns'rruUM, Lat. [with chemiſts] is a furnace to diſtil with find out any thing concealed. of he king they got a fight in a gallery, 
enſam, i. e. by cauſing the vapours to deſcend or fall down- and of the queen mother at her own table; neither place decried, no, 
. L | 7 | not by Cadinet. Votton. 4. To ſpy out, or diſcern afar off by the 
es'vr [deſcenſus, Lat. deſcente, Fr.] 1. The coming or going eye, to ſee any thing diſtant or abſent. ' | | 

of any thing from above. 5 | | | Into the court he took his way, 33 
Why do fragments from a mountain rent, | Both through the guard, which never him de/cry'd, 


Lend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift ent? Blackmore. i And thro' the watchmen, who him never ipy'd. Spenſer. 
roreſs downwards. Gradual and gentle 3 downwards in What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can de/cry. Shoereare, 
parts of the creation that are beneath men. Locke. 3. Obliquity, Look back, ſaid I, 55 | | 
nation. Sources of rivers flow upon a Aſcent or inclining plane. Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſery. Prior. | 
ward, 4. Loweſt place. . | Desce vw, /ub/?. [from the verb] di covery, the thing diſcovered. 
» From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, How neaf's the other army ? | 


To the deſcent and duſt below thy feet, Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſery 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shakeſpeare. of 8 on the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare. 
dvaſion, hoſtile entrance into a kingdom. In alluſion to the height To DrSEK RATE [deſecratus, of deſecror, Lat.] to unhallow, to 
ſhip. The firſt decent on ſhore. Wotton. That unfortunate de- Prophane, to divert from the purpoſe to which any thing is conſe- 
upon the le of Ree. Clarendon. 6. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by crated. The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on thoſe who - 
bon and inheritance, If conſent firſt gave a ſceptre into any one's ſhould deſecrate their donations, Salmon's Survey. 
that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and conveyance. Locle. 7. The Destcra'TION [from deſecrate) an unhallowing, a prophaning, 
jof proceeding from an'anceſtor. They had great reaſon to lory abolition of conſecration. e | | 
- — deſcent from Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. Pw. 5g To Dest'rT [d:ſertum, ſup of de/ero, Lat. deſerter, Fr. al ſertare, 121 
1 eep ſide of a hill. 9. A birth or extraction. My maſter's 1. To leave, to abandon. What keeps them in fixed ſtations agai 
my dejcent. Shakeſpeare. £3 an inceſſant tendency to de/ert them ? Bentley. 2. To run away from 
W for high e/cent and men, his colours, to quit a regiment in which one is enliſted. 3. To for- 
F; i kuk. Dryden. ſake, to quit meanly or treacherouſly. Not one man, who heartily 
* fu, inheritors. The care of our deſcent perplexes us moſt. wiſh'd the paſſing of that bill, that ever deſerted them till the kingdom 
thouſa : 4 - fingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy. No man living was in a flame, Dryden. 24 | oY 
d retained cents from Adam. Hooker. Thrice-eleven deſcents the Dzsz'rT, fubft. [prob. of dzſervio, Lat. or deſſervir; Fr. or deſerve, 
Hows. Spenſer. 12. A rank in the ſcale or order of being. Eng.] 1. Merit or worth, conduct conſidered with regard to rewards | 
Fea: aue I then with whom to hold converſe, or puniſhments. With equal gde/ert of praiſe and __ ſhunned by 
And — yay creatures which I made, ſome, by others deſired. Hooker. Uſe every man after bis de/zrt, and 
45 © to me inferior: infinite acenta 5 who ſhall ſcape whipping ? Shakeſpeare. 2. Proportional merit, claim 
ineal Daw What other creatures are to thee. = Milton,  _tqreward. Take my de/erts to his, and join them both. Shakeſpeare. 
the gra rad, 15 that which is convey'd down in a right line, All deſert imports an equality between the good conferred and the good 
n the er to the father, and from the father to the ſon, deſerved, or made due. South... 3. Excellence, right to reward, vir- 
on to the grandſon, 145 | 7 62 | | BY. 
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DES 


Drskxxr and reward ſeldom keep company, — 
The Scots ſay 3 He that's firfl up is not always firft ferw'd. It is bat 
too true, that reward docs not always follow merit: But this o ht to 
be no diſcouragement to any one in the purſuit of it; for it will, ooner 
or later, in this world or in the next; or at leaſt in the ſatisfaction of a 
man's own mind. , | 8 5 
Drsx'xr, /ub/. properly dert ¶ deſſers, Fr.] the laſt courie o 
feaſt, a feds Eco . Ae. pony See Des8gRT. 
Dr“ ER T, or DBSART, ſub. [Fr. deſerto, It. defierto, SP. dgſer- 
tun, Lat.] a wilderneſs, a large, wild part of a country, a ſolitary lone- 
ſome place, A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades. Milton. 
| W ** [deertus, Lat.] wild, uninhabited, uncultivated. 
Vords | : | 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air. Milton. 


A dieſert iſland. Locke. AED : | 
Dzsz'rTER [deſerterr, Fr. diſertore, It. deſertdr, Sp. and Lat.) 1. 
A ſoldier who runs away from his colours, or goes over to the enemy. 
They are the ſame ge/erters, whether they ſtay in our own camp, or 
run over to the enemy's. Decay of Piely. 2. One who forſakes his 
prince, his religion, his poſt, or his cauſe. The members who at firſt 
withdrew were counted ge/erters, and outed of their places in parlia- 
ment. K. Charles. 
Hoſts of deſerters who your honour ſold, | 
And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryden. | 
3. He who forſakes or abandons another. The fair ſex, if they had- 
the de/2rter in their power, would have ſhewn him more mercy than 
the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 
. Desz'rTION [Fr. deſerzione, It. of deſertio, Lat.] 1. The act of de- 
ſerting, running from the colours. 2. Forſaking a cauſe or poſt. Our 
adherence to one, will neceſſarily involve us in a deſertion of the other. 
Regers. 3. (Among divines) ſpiritual deſpondency, a ſenſe of God's 
dereliction, or that his grace is withdrawn. The ſpiritual agonies of a 
foul under de/ertior.” South. | 


' Desz'nTLEss [from deſert], being without merit, undeſerving, hav- 


ing no claim to favour or reward. 
Lov'd me deſrtleſt, who with ſhame confeſt 

| Another flame had ſeiz d upon my breaſt. Dryden. 
To Drsk'x vx [deſervio, Lat. deſerwir, Fr.] 1. To be worthy of ei- 
ther reward or puniſhment; of good or ill in general. What he de- 

ſer ves of you and me I know. Shakeſpeare. CT 
Courts are the places where beſt manners flouriſh, 
Where the 4-/erving ought to riſe, Otævbay. 3 
2. To be worthy of reward. According to the rule of natural juſtice, 
one man may merit and deſerve of anothers South. 
Firſt DEsER vx, and then deſtre, 

The Germans ſay; Auf den verdienſt, foſgt der gewindt. (Aſter de 
fert follows the reward.) And tho' it don't always happen according 
to the German proverb, it is nevertheleſs blameable to defire a reward 
before it has been deſerved : Bat they that will, muſt be contented to 
have this praverb hit in their teeth. | ON 
 Dese'rvepLy, or DtstrvincLY, adv. [from deſerve] worthily, 
according to deſert ; whether of good or ill. N | 

That people victor once, now vile and baſe, 
Deſermedh made vaſſal. Milton. | 
A man 4e/erwvedly cuts himſelf off from the affections of that community 
which he endeavours to ſubvert. Addiſon. 

Des:z'rver [from d/erwe] a man who merits rewards. It is uſed, 
T think, only in a good ſenſe. Johnſon. Great deſervers grow intole- 
rable preſumers. Voiton. Emulation will never be wanting amongſt 
poets, when particular rewards and prizes are propoſed to the beſt de- 

Jervers, Dryden, ; | 

DesHacuse' {in blazonry] is a term uſed by French heralds, to 
ſignify that the beaſt has limbs ſeparated from his body, in ſuch manner 
that they remain upon the eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall feparation 
from their natural places. Fr. | 

Desi ecaxr, /ubP, [from deficcate] an application that dries up 
ſores, a drier. Prevented by deficcart;. Wiſeman. h 


To DEe's1ccarE [dejiccatum, ſup. of deficea, Lat.] to dry up, to ex- 


exhale moiſture. Bodies d:/iccated by heat. Bacon. | 

« Desrtcca'tiOnN, the act of drying up, the ſtate of being dried. If 
the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there followeth deſiccation. Bacon. 
Ds E, adj. [from deficcate] having the power of drying. 

DesiccaTive Medicines [dejaccatif, Fr. diſeccatiuo, It. of Lat.] thoſe 
that are of a drying quality, - 

Desiccarivz, ſub. [with phyſicians] a drying plaſter or oint- 
ment. TS, — 
Dsl NAT, Lat, things wanted, required, or ſought for. 

To Dtes!'DERATE, werb ad. [deſidero, Lat.] to wiſh, to deſire in 
abſence. A word rarely uſed. The ſolution of this ſo deſirable and fo 
much 4efiderated problem, Cheyne. 1 

To Des1've [de, Lat.] to fink or fall down. 

| 2 biosE, or Des1'pious [defidioſas, Lat.] idle, flothful, lazy, 
ſluggliſh. 5 | . 
© Dur on [d:fſein, Fr. diſagno, It. definio, Sp. defignatio, Lat.] · 1. In- 
tention, purpole, reſolution, enterprize, or attempt. 2. Contrivance, 

roje&, ſeheme, plan of action. Is he a prudent man that lays de/igns 
only for a day? Tien. 3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of 
another. A ſedate ſettled d gn upon another man's life. Locke. 
 D8516n [reſpecting arts and ſciences] denotes the thought, plan, 
and geometrical repreſentation of any thing. „ 
D kEsiex [in painting] the firſt draught or ſketch of a picture, or, 
in general, it is the thought that the artiſt had about any great piece; 
whether the contours or out- lines be only drawn, or whether the piece 
has the ſhadows, or the colours; fo that if there appears much {kill or 
judgment, it is common to ſay, the dzfgn's great and noble. In the 
defigns of ſeveral Greek medals, one may often ſee the hand of an 
Axelles or Protogenes. Aalliſon. „ ook: 

Desiox [in painting] is alſo uſed to ſignify the juſt meaſures,. pro- 
portions, and outward forms, which thoſe objects ought to have, that 
a re drawn in imitation of nature, and may be called a juſt imitation of 
nature | | | 

To Drsr'o [ de/igner, defſiner, Fr. deſagnare, It. deſrenar, Sp. of de- 
fono, Lat.] 1. To * a deſign of — ine, to - to Frm in 
idea. Obſerve whether it be well a, or, as moſt elegant artizans 
_ term it, well ned. Morton. PRE 


DES 


The prince de/igns i 


The new elected ſeat, and draws che lines. Dryden 


will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome popular man, 


95 30147 
Left alo 


2. To intend or purpoſe. 3. To form or order with?“ lal 
view; having for. Acts of worſhip were ene 2 a ined, laid 
acknowledgment of a being whom the mot excel Yau ju —_ without : 
bound to adore. -Stillingfleet. | | 5 clue o Dt'so 
You are not for obſcurity dg d. Dryden. bitants. 
4. To devote intentially ; having fo. One of thoſe 11... „oer 
ſigned to his ſon. Clarendon. Deſigned to the ſtudy of F Y "Wag F 7 | 
den. 5. To mark out. There muſt be ways of 5 Wu JH 
ing the perſon-to whom regal power of right belongs, Fg bun _ te. 
 D8sr'GwnaBLE [defizno, Lat.] diſtinguithable, capable is SD: T 
ticularly, marked out. The mover cannot paſs over all th | 3 
agſignable degrees in an inſtant. Dighy. 1 able % 
DEs1GNnA'TION 1, Appointment, direction. A tity! | un dec 
grounded upon the will and de/ignation of Edward the Cot lar, 4 E m_ 
con. 2. The act of marking out by any particular token Thi ” Wee vaſt 
deſignation of the duke of Marlborough. Sift. 3. Inyor i... BM Ing the na 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be attributed primarily in thei fir 7 ore 
only to thoſe things which have parts. Locke, 4. The n. 10 MN 
1 2 and boundings of an eſtate. ugh XL of treſ 
ESI“ OM EDI [of de/ign] on purpoſe, not jpnorarty. 5. E 
vertently, not by 2 2 to put 11 ay 0 ben the 
Some things were made de/ignedly, and on purpoſe, for faz _— 
as 2 ſerve to. Ray. 7 | ": rt | 
ES1'GNER fof defign] 1. A plotter, one that lays { 1 | 
rule and a” 23 Le to ſuborn 1 436 8 we. 
countenance their private. Decay of Piety. 2. One thx 1 erent ef 
deſign or idea of ſomething in painting or ſeulpture. The Ly; | 25 and 
and the aging ners of the Roman medals, lived very near cue as W One 1 
Aadiſon. Pk hat whic 
Desr enix, fart. adj. {from agu] having evil delgns, idus 8 
treacherous. | | | f truft in 
Twould ſhew me poor, indebted and compell4, dw, be pe 
Deſigning, mercenary. Southern. a WE Der, 
. Dzs1'cnincLY, ina crafty manner, fraudulently, Wand Port. 
Des!'6xLEss [of de/ign] having no intention or tin; ina or as un 
vertent. mad upon 
Desr'GnLEsLY, adv. [of defgnie/s} without intention, inte- ESPA IRE 
tently, ignorantly. In this great concert of his whole creator, th He ch 
aelignle/ly conſpiring voices are as differing as the condition; of it And n 
reſpective fingers. Boyle. VV esrarzr 
Dzsr 6xMenT [of defign] 1. A ſcheme of hoſtility, but ſou: 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turts, D:5eA RN 
Thar their de/ignment halts. Shakeſpeare, He ſp 
2. A malicious intention, a plot. Advice of the kings deher! sri 
eſtate, and the duke's de/ignment againſt her, Hayward. ;. lh 3 
idea or ſketch of a work. Cities and countries are not rel}; fx, o DespA”) 
but only painted on boards and canvaſs, but ſhall that eic thei , Fr.] 
painture or de/ignment of them? Dryden. 8 in haſte. 
| For tho' that ſome mean artiſts ſkill were ſhown echt. Tem; 
In mingling colours or in placing light, atch them 
Yet ſtill the fair Agent was his own. Dri, | Deſpate 
Deg'erence [defiprentia, Lat.] indiſcretion, foolilnes == Lo perform 
Dezs1'piexce (with phyſicians] the dotage cr Hing of a lis ch we are 
perſon. e 8 | | Locke. 
Des!'e1eExT | aefeprens, Lat.] fooliſh, doating. =_ What 2 
- DesrRapLE [Fr. defiderewole, It.] 1. That oughtto be delred „ They l 
wiſhed for with earneſtneſs. It is a thing the molt h 10 . PESPA 10 5 
Rogers. 2. Pleaſing, delightful. Unwilling to omit ay bung u. 3 
might make me airable in her eyes. Aadiſon. 5 158 i 1 
ESI'RABLENESS, worthy to be deſired. BE You 7 h 
Desr'RE Laer, Fr. defiderio, It. deco, Sp. diſcro, Port, iim This on 
Lat.] 1. Uneaſineſs of mind on account of the ablenc: of ating, 1 Erpreſß * 
preſent enjoyment of which would afford pleaſure and delght. £4 | 45 er 
2. Longing, wiſhing. Defire's the vaſt extent of human mil era vo 
Dryden. 3. Entreaty or requeſt. . \ c \ RD: sprnar 
To Desr'rsE [defiror, Lat. defirer, Fr. defiderart, It. 4 5 Wh. fearlefs 
1. To covet, wiſh, or long for. Thou ſhalt nat deft the lun Juoht of refo 
Deuteronomy; 2. To appear to long, to expreſs withes. ole n 
it with a 4% ing look. den. 3. To entreat or pra). Iyſician to wil 
Since you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, Ideſpaired of 
And Troy's diſaſtrous end aire to know, furmountable 
I will reſtrain my tears. Dryden. _ Fate, a 
Des! j thing, 2 be. dle 
ESI'RER [of de/ire] one that is eager for any thing, aol ges la ſenſe near] 


2 fo a h. 


bountifully to the defirers. Shakeſpeare. | 90 Con 
Den [defireux, Fr. ee It. defſeoſo, Sp.) TR 
deſiring or wiſhing for. Defirous to pleaſe and reſemble Wing if A Des: 
tice. Hooker. Drowſy, and defirous to ſleep. Bacon. Dr'zy RATE 
rous her return. Milton. | 6. The poir 
Desr!RousLY {from defireus] ardently, paſſionately. bt alſo boldly, 
Dezs1'RovsNEss [of defirous] earneſt deſire. lat] werk led a deſperar 
To Drsxer [ þ defifter, Fr. Ahr, Sp. deſerts It fn, ug mn. 
or leave off, to give over. Pe thou art diſcern d. 0 pd DrzrENATE 
ov. — from a project when they are convinced it O- 5 —_ forth 
Addiſon. © © | EOF ; ing. L Rally, violen 
. Des1'sTance [of defift] the act of deſiſting, 3 oy ve with lim. 
FFF 
. oyte. £ [ 4 Peratio, Lat. 
. adj. [of defitus, Lat.] ending, ond i uſtry. Hand, 
and d:/itive propoſitions are of this ſort : the e fore the 8" DrsprcriON 
riſes, but the fogs have not, yet begun to vaniſh, VE'SPICABL þ 


not yet riſen, Watts. 6 
Des ſae/co; It. or tiſch, Ger. a table] 
The reader's place in a church, commonly 
a repoſitory underneath. 
„ A neee N 
That's cover d o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſprare- 
Not the 4% with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan ' d avails 
4 To writing of good ſenſe. SH. 
- De'sM0s [of d, Gr. to bind] any bandage» 


1. 4 writing table 
made incliuiug 


Prot 


ESPICABL 
Wanton 
Nor vai 


DES 


„It. deſdldde, 8 
= 2. Unichobind. Let us ſeek 
A deſolate illand. Broome. 3- 
| This city ſhall be - 


LAT [defole, Fr. ds of dſolatus, Lat.] 
2 F n, 

* [Left _ e. Shakeſpeare. K 
ed, laid waſte, Co of inhabitants. 
J inhabitant. Jeremiah. 1 4 9 180 
1 2 act. l Aaſolo, Lat.] to . to deprive of 
. . Deſolated by particular deluge. __ : 8 

* | lol deſolate} ſolitarily, in a eſolate man 


or rzIr, 4dv. an | 
WE 17665 Lof laue] folitarineſs, uncomfortablencſs, a ly. 


_ : luden, Sp. of drfolatio, Lat.] 
3s , Aiſalaæions, It. deſolarion, Sp. Of dejol | 
1 The rh eng he 9 9 — of inhabitants. | os la- 
able 4% lation made by thoſe Scots. Spenſer. Death, _ on, 
SF band decay. Shakeſpeare. 2: Gloomi 15, melancholy. Ever 
WE  :bout you demonſtrates a careleſs dſolation. S haleſpears. 3. 
Vatted and forſaken. How is Babylon become a diſolation 
aue nations! Jeremiah. | 
S ook ron eerie Lat.] | 
z folation 3 comfortleis. he phraſe] 10 1 of form ina 
. ſpaſs, uſed b way of reply to the plea of he defendant ; 
; N d dent leads he did what he was charged with by 
taſter's order, and the plaintiff replies, he did it of his own. pro- 


notion. Fr. 


ics, and ſometimes unconcernedneſs. Locke. : | 
1 — Lov'd with hope; one languifh'd with api. Dryden. 


air] one without hope, one that deſponds. 
bold, Fat 


e but ſour bar care. Sidney. = 
WD -5eatraincly deſpairing] in a manner that betokens deſpon- 
He ſpeaks ſeverely and deſpairingly of our ſociety. Boyle. 
pp: 1Nncxtgs [of depairing] the ftate of being without 


8. A Cat ? 

o Desya'Tcn [This is the more 3 ſpelling than i palch. 

cr, Fr.] 1. To fend away haſtily. atch'd Achates to the 

in haſte. Dryaen. A ſober and intelligent man I e to 
echt. Temple. 2, To put to death, to ſend out of the world. 

atch them with their ſwords. Exeteil. 5 

F Deſpatch me quickly, I may death forgive. Dryden. 

Jo perform a buſineſs quickly. No ſooner is one action deſpatch'd 

ch we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on 
Locke. 4. To conclude an affair with another. | 

What are the brothers parted ? _ | | 

WW They have \de/patch'd with Pompey, he is gone. Shakeſpeare. 

WD:ea'rcn [from the verb} 1. Haſty execution, ſpeedy perform- 
= The Death of a good office is as beneficial to the ſolicitor 
good office itſelf. Addiſon. Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for g+/- 
=. Grail. 2. Conduct, management; now obſolete. 

- You ſhall put e has 1 

This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch. Shakeſpeare. 
Expreſs, haſty meſſage, or meſſenger ; as, the court of England 
_ :/patches to France. 55 | 
WD:5r:ra'Do [de/efperado, Sp. diſperato, It.] a deſperate man. 

Dt PERATE [deſe/pere, Fr. diſperato, It. of defperatus, Lat.] 1. 
. fearleſs of danger. He who goes on without any care or 
bught of reforming, ſuch an one we vulgarly call a de/perate perſon. 
mond. 2. Mad furious, hot-brained; The part of a deſperate 
Wyiician to wiſh his friend dead. 4 er. 3. Having no hope, that 

deſpaired of. I am diſperate of obtaining her. 4. Irrecoverable, 
ſurmountable. The ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought 4 
ate, are carried out and laid on the earth. Locke. 5. Sometimes 
|a ſenſe nearly ludicrous, and only denotes any bad quality predo- 
2 fo a high degree. | RY 

Concluding we deſfi rate ſots and fools, 

'That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Pope. 
©: A DesegraTe diſeaſe muſt have a DesPERATE cure. 
Dz'sppRATENESS [of he] precipitance, daringneſs, furiouſ- 
6. The goi on not only in terrors and amazement of conſcience, 
t alſo boldly, opingly and confidently,” in wilful habits of fin, is 
led W. eng and the more bold thus, the more Sperate. 
mm wg Ke 8 6 , « p \ 
Drsr RAT ELV [of deſperate] 1. Madly, furiouſly, dangerouſi 
—. rl 2 A 1 fore * = done iy ee, 

» Nolently; this is a ludicrous ſenſe, She in 

K wk 7 y yo i | _ fell deſperately in 
Drsrzzs“ TION deſe ir, Fr. diſperazione, It. 
ratio, Lat.] deſpondence. Deſperation of 
Miry. Hammond, " 5 
DEeP'CTION, a looking downwards. Lat. 

"Ric CARL (ag picabilis, Lat.] 1. Deſpiſable, contemptible. 
un e, ſorry, vile, mean. It is equally 47 to perſons and 

5 Pls vile and deſpicable as mens diſdain 22 would make 
j 51 er. Deſdicable foes. Milton. Deſpicable ſlavery. Addiſon, 

N [of deficabk] contemptibleneſs, worthlefsneſs.. 
0 * 4 , 1 
e Cone ira ae dnl of he tend $90 th 

ene deſpicable, or deſpiſe] baſely, vilely, meanl): 
8 aples crowns the hap yo; oo | 
der rainly tich, nor deſpicatly oor: © px 


de peraciòn, Sp. of 
Kills all our in- 


making deſolate ; belonging to 


ſolete. 


Du5er err Fdefpiciens, Lat. AE 
Desgi/cxexcs [deſficientia, Lat.] a deſpiſing or contemning. 
Dese1'saBLE [of die] the ſame as deſpicable. A word lcarcely 


uſed. but in low converſation. A poor old diſtreſſed courtier, com- 
monly the moſt de/þi/able "4 in the world. Arbuthnot. 
Pp 


looking down upon 


DesÞ1'saBLENEss [of 4+ 
pi 
_. To Ds8er'st [a/p5c0, Lat. defpiſer, O. Fr. Sinner.  depreciat, SP 
deſprexan, Port. /prexzars, It.] 1. To look upon with diſdain, 80 
ſlight, to ſet at nought, to make no account of. Small among the 
heathen, and deſpiſe; among men. Feremiab. | 

My ſons their old unhappy fire de/piſe, 

Spoil'd of his kingdom, anddepriv'd of eyes. Pope. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to fignify to abhor, as from the Italian 
deſpettare., | | | 

Let not your ears 4/}i/e my tongue for ever, Shakeſpeare. 

Des»1'seR [from d2þi/e} he that deſpiſes; a contemner. 

A xade {or of good manners. Shakiſpeare. 
Libertines, and de/pi/ars of religion. Swift. x 

Dese1'Te [d#prt, Fr. ſpijt, Du. dijpetto, It. deſpbeha, Sp.] 1. Ha- 
tred, malice; ſcorn, grudge, ſpight. 
or averſion. Sprat. 2. Defiance. 1 

With thy warlike ſword apite of fate, | 
. - *. To my determin'd time thou gav'ſt new date. Shakeſpprare. 
II make you happy in your own deſpite. Dryden: - | 
3- The act of malice, the act of oppoſition. RY 
As a deſpite done againſt the moſt high, 
Fhee one to gain companion of his woe. Milton. 


i/abls} quality of deſerving to be de- 


To 
Setting the town on fire, to de/pite Bacchus. Raleigh. 
DesPr'Teruk [of de/pite and full] malicious; full of ſpleen and 
hate, Applied to perſons and things. | | 
I hus d&/pzteful Juno Tent him forth x 3; | 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live. Shatefrore. 
_ Dnse1'FeruLLY [of defpiteful} majiciaully. be 85 

Deser'TEFULNEss [of defpiteful] malice, hate. Let us examine 
him with de þire/ulneſs and torture, that we may know his meekneſs. 
Wiſdom. ä e s 4 

DESsPTTEOUS [of deſpite] malicious, furious; a word now ob- 
Spurring ſo hot with rage de/pittous. Spenſer;  _ 

ToD Grab L f depouiller, F e It. 4epejar, Sp. deſpobe, Lat.] 
to rob or bereave of, to ſtrip one of his goods; it has of ʒ 1 | 
Deſpoid of warlike arms. Spenſer. | 

Deſpoil d of innocence, of faith, of bliſs. Mi/ton. 

DesyoL1a"rion, The act of robbing or ſpoiling. Lat. 

To Drsro“vn, werb neut. [deſpondes, Lat.] 1. To deſpair, to be- 
come hopeleſs or deſperattmede. ene 
Fh dei dene? 

The learned leeches in deſpair depart, nd LR 

And ſhake their heads, depending of their art. Dryden. 
2. [Among divines] to loſe, hope of God's mercy. Some may allure 
the ſlothful, ſome encourage the %% mind. Watts. 
Lee or Dran EN, [of dependent] deſpait, hope - 
eſſneſs. n 24 | it: 

DrsroxpENT [deſpondens, Lat.] deſponding, deſpairing, being 


without hope. The very boldeſt atheiſts, When they chance to be ſur- 


prized with ſolitude or ſickneſs, are the moſt ſuſpicious, timorous and 
deſpondent wretches in the world. Bentley. | | p 
On the dead tree a dull 4/pondent ftock. Thames. 
To Desro'nsaTE, verb ad. | deſpanſo, Lat.] to betrothe, to unite 
by ee promiſes of marriage. N 1 : 
ESPO NSATED, the pret. and part. p. of deſpon/ate [ deſpon/atus, Lat. 
afhanced, eſpouſed, 9 ; 7 5 l | ] 
Dksroxs a T1ox [of deſporſate]' a betrothing or giving in mar- 
ria A * ** F . 5 5 
E'SPOTE | [deſpota, Lat. of Jicrorns, Gr. an abſolute prince] a 
great title anciently given by the Grecians to a lord or governor of a 
country: the title is ftil} uſed in the Turkiſh empire, for a prince or 
governor ; as, the deſpote of Valachia. | | | 
VN. B. Bwery, if this word carrying with it the notion of AOL UAE 
authority, be not one xeaſon why in /cripture, when applied to inwifeb/e 
domination, it is conſtantly reſtrained and appropriated to the ouE 
Gop and FaTHER of all; as being expreſſive of that dominion which 
He (and He only) has over all without exception ? See Act, ii. 29. 
Aets iv. 24. 2 Pet. ii. 1. compared with Jude iv. &c. In all 
which places, the word de/potes is uniformly applied to the Faruhzx, 
and in the laſt it Rands in contradiſtinction to the word 4yrics, or to 
that title by which our blefſed Saviour is generally characterized. See 
AUTHENTIC, BaPT1zZB, Firft Cause, Apoſtolic Cos rirurious, and 


' Derry. 


Deseo'TicaL, or DEsro“rie [deſpotique, Fr. diſpotico, It. of de- 
Toriz®-, of dier, Gr. a lord] arbitrary, a in au- 
thority. Its command over them was but perſuaſive and political, 
yet it had the force of coactive and , South. The ill eonſe- 
quences of having a deſporic prince. dadifon. | 

Drerorica Government, a government when the prince having 
gained an abſolute power over his people, is no longer guided or con- 
—— by the laws of the country, but governs ſolely by his will aud 

eaſure. | 4 
5 Deseo'TICALLY [of 3 arbitrarily, abſolutely. 

- Despo'r1caLNnEtss [of defpotical] arbitrarineſs, abſolute autho- 
- Du'syor191 Lorin, Fr. of Mee /pote] deſpotic government. 
 Deseov'iLLE ſin _ ] is uſed 2 fi ffs the whole caſe of 
ſkin of a beat, wick the ay! feet, tail, and all apurtenances ; ſo as 
being filled up, it looks like the whole creature. Fr. en 

To Drer bv, verb neut. 1 f 2 ſup. of fun, Lat.] 
A 4 or in froxh, to . 8 : nh 
To DrsrUNHAHR, verb a3, to ſtum or clarify liquor. Eee 
Ds TION 2 9 and ſpuma, Lat: froth] 1. The act of 


ſeumming, or taking off the froth. 2. The act of foaming or 
frothing, P n * FC Os | e | 25 J 1 1 | 
. 4 DrsrunAT io. 


The cauſes of de/pzte, diſdain; | 


Desei'Tt [from the noun] to affront, to gre uneaſineſs tor 


C 


DES 


/D'ET 


DrsrVUUA“T IOM [diſpumarione, It. of Aiſpumatio, Lat. in pharmacy] to deſtroy, that cauſes ruin, that brings deftrugi | = 
the act of clearing 3 any — by letting it boil, ſo as 3. Having 70. 4. Miſchievous, hurtful, 6. Deadly 2. Haig ination 
to take off the ſcum. 5 8 Drerzauortenr v, adv. [from defirudive) ruinouſiy, nigh.” ag any ac 

DesQua'MATED, part. p. [deſguamatus, Lat.] ſcaled, having the with power or force to deſtroy, ent, ge intelle 
ſcales taken off. * | . I I; Drsrau CTIVENESS [from deftruive] the quality of degy... Jjudicia 

-' Ds8sQuama'T10N, a ſcaling of fin. Lat. ruining. | ay DsTBR1 


Ds8sQUaMaT1ON [with ſurgeons] a ſcaling of foul bones. Lat. 


Dessa'v, a city of Upper Saxony, in Germany, ſituated on the 
river Elbe, 60 miles north-weſt of Dreſden; ſubje& to the prince of 


Anhalt Deſſau. 


meats. | 
At your diert bright pewter comes to late, EM 
When your firſt courſe was well ſerv'd up in plate. King. 


Dzs8T1LLA'T10N, an extraction of the moſt volatile parts, which 
are rarefied into vapour or ſmoke, as it were by fire. See Di- 


STILLATION. : 


To Dz'srinaTz [defliner, Fr. deſtinar, Sp. deftinare, It. and Lat.] 
to deſign, appoint or order for ſome e purpoſe. Birds are de- 


ſtinateu to fly among the branches. Ray. 


Dx'srixArED, or Dx's rx ATE, part. of rr e e Lat. 
etermined, or- 


deſtint, Fr. deſtinato, It. deſfinddo, Sp.] appointed, 
dained to ſome purpoſe. 8 


Ds rIxA“Tion Jof deftinate] the purpoſe for which any thing is ap- 
pointed. They perform their regular dgfinationt without loſing their 
way. Glanvilk. The deſtination and application of things to ſeve- 


ral ends. Hale. 
To De'sring, verb act. 
unalterably to any ſtate. 
We are decreed, | 
Reſerv'd, and did to eternal woe. Milton. 
Before each altar lies, 
Drench'd in his gore, the de/in'd ſacrifice. Dryde 


1. 


2. To appoint to any uſe. Veſſels deftin'd to carry humours ſecreted 
Arbuthnot. 3. To devote, to doom to puniſhment 


from the blood. 
or miſery, | 
| May Heav'n around this de/iin'd head 
The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. Prior. 
4. To fix unalterably.” 55 8 
The infernal judge's dreadful pow ir, | 
Prom the dark urn ſhall throw thy dein hour. Prior. 


' De'sTiay [deftin, Fr. © deflizo, It. and Sp. deſlinatio, Lat.] 1. The 
of living be- 


power that ſpins the life, and determines the fate 
ings. | t IT | 
Thou art neitherlike thy fire or dam, 
But like a foul miſhapen ſtigmatic, br argon 
- Mark'd by the ge/tinzes to be avoided. Shakeſpeare, 


* According to the Stoics, the diſpoſal of things ordained by divine 
providence, or the enchainment of ſecond cauſes, ordained by provi. 
eflity of the event; invincible ne- 


dence, which carries with it the n 
ceſſity. See Fare. 

Who can turn the ſtream of deſtiny, 

Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſſity, 
Which faſt is ty d to Jove's eternal ſeat? Spenſer. 
How can hearts not free be try'd whether they ſerve 
Willing or no, who will but what they mult | 
By deſtiny, and can no other chuſe. Milton. 
3. Doom, condition in a future ſtate; | 
At the pit of Acheron BET. 
Meet me i' th' morning: thither he 
Will come to know his defiiny. Shakeſpeare. 

Desriny [with Pagan philoſophers] a ſecret or inviſible power 
or virtue, which with incomprehenſible wiſdom conduQts, what to 
mankind appears irregular and fortuitous ; this comes much to the ſame 
with that which with us is called God. | 

The Ds'sTiNiEs Carb, to the poets] three deities, Clotho, 
who, as they feign, holds the diſtaff; Lacheſis, which draws out th 
thread of man's life; and Atropos, who cuts it off at death. 70 
a 3 Readers, fortune-tellers, aſtrologers, gypſies. A cant 
word. | 
Ds rirurE [deftitutus, Lat. defiitue, Fr. defiituto, It. deflituyde, Sp.] 
1. Left, forſaken, deprived, bereft, forlorn. Men deftitute of divine 
grace. Hooker. 2. In want of. opt 15 4 

| Take the diſtin'd way | 
- To find the regions 4eHitute of day. Dryden. 

he Campania of Rome deftizute of inhabitants. Addiſon. — 

De'sTtTuTENEss [of deſtitute] the ſtate of being forſaken, or left 
without a friend, Go. 08 R | 

Drsrirv'riox [of a qe, 1. The act of leaving or forſaking, an 
utter abandoning. » 2. A ſtate of being left, forſaken, want.* Deſlitu- 
tion of food and cloathing. Hooker. | l 

-.DesTr1'cT10N, Lat. the act of binding. ey 

_ DesTrI'GmenT [defirigmentum, Lat.] that which is ſcraped or pul- 
led off any thing. TW 

To DzsrRO'Y  [deftruo, Lat. ditruire, Fr. deſtruyer, Sp. deſtruir, 
Port. firaggere, or diſtruggere, It.] 1. To throw down, overthrow, or 
raze any building, to marr or ſpoil, to lay waſte, The Lord will 4 
tray this city. Genefis." 2. To deface. They burnt and dfreyed the 
country villages. Knoles. 3. To kill. The peacock defiroys ſnakes. 
Hale. 4. To put an end to, to bring to nought. Incontinent perſons 
diſtrey their bodies with diſeaſes. Bentley. 3 | 


 ..Dusrro'veR. [from ahi] he that deſtroys, murders, or lays | 


waſte. 
Dzs7rv'cTIBLE [defirizum, ſup, of deftruo, Lat.] liable to de- 
ſtruction, that may be deſtroyed. 1 _ 
D8sTrvcTBILITY [from defiradible) a liableneſs of being de- 


ſtroyed. . 

71 add (he diſtruzione, It. diftruicidn, Sp. deſtrui aon, 
Port. d4:firu#io, Lat.) 1. The act of deſtroying, waſte, murder, maſ- 
ſacre. 2. The ſtate of being deſtroyed; overthrow, ruin. z. The 
cauſe of deſtruction, a deſtroyer. The dfructien that waſteth at noon- 
day. P/alms. 4. (Among divines) eternal death. Broad is the way 
that Teadeth to deſrudtion. St. Matthew. a IRS 
 Dsaerav'crive [deſtrudtivns, low ae. of deftrutFus, Lat.] 1. Apt 
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Dessz'rT, Fr. the laſt courſe at table; a ſervice of fruits and ſweet- 


lie, Lat.] 1. To doom, to appoint 


 DzsTrv'cTor [from dgiroy] deſtroyer, co 
Ds vo tio [deſudatio, 2 a profaſs and made 
ings from what cauſe ſoever proceeding. erate few 
,Dz5vpa'ToRY, ſubft. [deſudatorium, Lat.) an hot h 
Desv'tTupE [deſuitudine, It. deſuetuds, of deſurſes, Lat.] . 19 
from any uſe or cuſtom, diſcontinuance of cuſtom or habi. oe 
Desv'ers [deſuetus, Lat.] being out of uſe. 0 Ui 
DesvL.TO'REs, or DESULTo'R11, Lat. perſons of ; il 
who uſed to leap from one horſe to another, which ks 10 0 
bridle, after they had run ſeveral courſes or heats at th 50 
in the Circenſian games. The cuſtom was practiſed chief ay 
Numidians, who always carried two horſes with them Fw 
polfs; hadging them as they tired. The Greeks and Rom Wa 
rowed the practice from them. The Sarmatæ were great 5 
this exerciſe, and the Huſſars have till ſome remains of it 
Dzsv'i.ToRINESS, a ſkipping from one thing to another 
Dz8v'L.ToRY, or DESsuLTORToUs [deſultorius, Lat.) fea; 

[ Kipping from one thing to another; fickle minded, waverin, 1. 
ble, unconſtant, mutable, immethodical. Deſultory thay 4: 
range. Deſultory fancy. Norris. | * 

D Es “LTUR [agſultura, Lat.] a vaulting from one loft va 
er. 
To Desv'me, verb act. [deſums, Lat.] to borrow or tike 
thing. The ſimple matter out of which it is u Hal. 
DssV'myTION [deſumptio, of deſumo, from de, and jun, la 
take] a chuſing or taking from or out of. 1 
To DeTa'cn [detacher, Fr. diſtaccare, 
ſend away from a greater body a party of ſoldiers upon fone eel 
tion. 2. To diſengage or part from ſomething. The fen pe 
are detatched one from the other, and yet join again. . 
DEeTa CHARE [barb. law word] to ſeize or take id culldy ; 
man's goods or perſon. | 
ETA'CHED Pieces {in fortification] are demi. lunes, hom-vorks 
or crown-works, and even baſtions when ſeparated, and ata dad: 
from the body of the place. 
DeTa' {in law] 
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It. deflacar, 5p. it 


'CHMENT a ſort of writ. 
DzTa'CHMENT [detachement, Fr. diſtaccamento, It. dfacanint, 
Sp. in military affairs] a party of ſoldiers drawn out upon a parti 
expedition, or from a greater to ſtrengthen a leſſer pan. 
Derr, Fr. the particulars or particular circumtances of a 
fair, a minute account. | 
To DeT4"iL, verb act. [detailler, Fr.] to particularize, to f 
minutely and diſtinctly. . | 
To DET“ [adetenir, Fr. ditenore, It. detenir, Sp. of cli, [a 
1. To keep back or with-hold. Indecent advances ſhe made to & 
tain him from his country. Broome. 2. To keep that which beloop 
to another. Derain not the wages of the hireling, Talr. 4. 1 
hinder, ſtop or let, to reſtrain from going. Let us dan thee, Judjth 
4. To hold in cuſtody. . 
DeTar'NDeR [from detain] a writ for holdin 
DeTarNeR [from detain] he that holds CE 
that detains a thing. Detainers of tithes. Taylor. 
To DeTe'ct [detefum, ſup. of  detego, Lat.] to diſcloſe, 
ver or lay open any crime or artifice. 
DeTe'ctER {rom detect] he that detects or diſcovers what another 
deſires to conceal. | 8 : : 
DeTz'cTion [dete&io, Lat.] 1. The act of diſcovering 0 1g 
open any guilt, fraud, or fault. 2. Diſcovery of any ting lier 
DeTe'nTIONn [Fr. ditenzidne, It, deten/a, Port. iii lr . 
The act of detaining or keeping from one what belong tu fin. . 
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A confinement, impriſonment, reſtraint. Detention of be fi ba _ 
con. Wt] a remo 
DeTz'xT Wheel into valle 


* a clock] is that which is alſo called the both 


rains. Hoo; 


clock locks. | | F e 
Dzrg'vrs of a Clock, are thoſe ſtops, which being lifted up 0 3 ns 
fall down, lock or unlock the clock in ſtriking. WH 


To DzTz's [deterreo, Lat.] to affright or diſcourage du 
thing ; to take him off from it by the terror of threats. wii 
q DeTz'RmENT [from deter] cauſe of diſcouragement, that 

eters. Gs. 

To DRTETROE [deterger, Fr. detergere, It. and Lat.] t0 1 : n 
rub off filth from a ſore, to purge a part from peculence or 0 
tions. | | 

 DeTrRIORA'TION [Fr. deteriorazione, It. of Lat.] the a * 
king worſe, the ſtate of becoming worſe. Cour 
off, cleanſing, c eas 


ETE RGENT [detergens, Lat.] wipin x 
DsT#'RGenTs fi phyfic] ſu 4 Ping which mundij, 


g of a ſcor 
TTY 60> 
Junds or fore 
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lh, to hate. 
UETE'STABL 


medicines, he boch 
and carry off viſcid and glutinous humours that adhere to at a be 
 DeTe'rMINABLE [determinabile, It. of determine, Lat.) 
determined or certainly decided. being dert. 
DerT#'aMinaBLensss (from daterminable] capable of bes 
mined or decided. | determi 
To DeTz'ruinaTu [determiner, Fr.] to limit, to hx, to 


* to terminate. lilerninith. N 
DeTz'nminaTE [determinte, Fr. determinato, It. red A 
of determinatus, Lat. 1. That is determined, caſes ded by mie 


determinate impulſe. Bentley. 2. Poſitive, eſtabliſhe©, ive cond 
Appointed by any determinate order. Hooker. 3: Detlor ders 
five, A determinate reſolution, 4. Fixed, reſolute. My du.. 
nate to do than ſkilful how to do. 1 5. Reſol vel. : 
minate voyage is mere extavagancy. Shake/peare. „ wi? 
N ade, From determinate] l. dean a f 
fix d reſolve. Determinately bent. Sidney. 2: Poſitiv ah 15 . 
rule. The principles of religion are determinately tru 
hotfon. ; Y - :reneſ poſit K 
DeTz'rMinaTExEss [from determinate] debni 5 Sp. of 
DeTz&mina'TION (Fr. determinazione, It. deter® Confant # 
terminatio, Lat.) 1. Abſolute direction to a certain en ſenindis 


W 4 c 
- * 4 | W - - 


D E ＋ 


Ry * * do- 

1} Locke. 2. Final reſolution, upon doing or not 
action oh reſult of deliberation, concluſion * 
E 2 le are deliberation and determination Or deciſion. 
| ici iſi of. 9 g 2 P 
— , es in phyſics] the diſpoſition or tendency of a body 
1 ith philoſophers] the action by which a cauſe 


MINATION W a ! 
par, or 8 to act, or not to act, this or that, or in this or 


rw DersrMINa'riIOn [With ſchoolmen] is ſuch as proceeds 


i n an artiſt determines an inſtrument to a 
2 N as that determines the indifferency of 
q . and thus our ſenſes 1 er. to be determinations, to have 
I | reſence of external objects. ; 
E Floral 2 is one which proceeds from a cauſe 
och operates morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or advi- 
ec ſome eſfect. [See FREE Cauſe.) This is that kind of influence 
z F, termination. which alone is conſiſtent with man's free, moral 
$5 jency ; I mean, by preſenting motives to the underflanding, and not 
ring force and violence to the will. There is no ſimilitude, ſays 
 Clrke, between a BaLance being mov'd by 4vzights or impulſe, 
aun moving ithelf or acting upon the view of certain motives; 

e difference is, that the one is entirely paſfve, which is being ſub- 
to abſolute neceſſity: The other is not only a&ed upon, but acTs 
. which is the eſſenſe of liberty.” Collection of Papers, &c. be- 
„„ Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, p, 281. And, by the way, the 
A: diturbing the liberty of the will is ſo eſſential to the very being of 
= government and moral agency, that I've known ſome of the 
SR conſiderate CAL VIxIs rs give up all immediate operation on the 
, and chooſe rather to reſt their cauſe on God's ſetting the truth in 
Wrong a point of view before the anderſtanding, as ſuffices, in his 
& 8.2% to determine the will, and fo aſcertain the event. See 
WL. vix13M, Decree, and SYNoD of Dart. ; 

WP -1/ca/ DETERMINATION, is an act whereby God excites and ap- 
4 ſecond cauſe to act antecedently to all the operations of the crea- 
t, See NECESSARY Cau/e. W_ i 
Pers'zuixrb, or Dere'rmInNaTE Problem [with geometricians] 
hat which has but one, or at leaſt a determined number of ſolu- 


ation of w 
Hale. 


ufinite ſolutions. | | 
WD: T:rMna'TiVE, ad, [from determinate} 1. Uncontrollably, di- 
Wing to a certain end. Special influence and determinatiue power of 
ul. Branball. 2. Making a limitation. It is determinative and 
Its the ſubject. Waitz. | | | 
PETERMINA'TOR {from determinate] one who determines. Brown 
it. | | 
Wo Drs'zum, verb af. [determiner, Fr. determinar, Sp, deter 
It. and Lat. of de and terminus, properly to ſet or appoint 
nds] 1. To judge or decide a matter in controverſy or queſtion, to 
u end to a matter. 2. To fix, to ſettle, To determine the proper 
en for grammar. Locke, 3. To conclude, to fix ultimately. It 
vot determine the fate of ſingle perſons. Addiſon. 4. To bound, 
onfne. That hill determine: Heir view. Atterbury. 5. To adjuſt, 
nit. Determined ideas. Locke. 6. To direct to any certain point. 
Jo incline, to diſpoſe, to influence the choice. His choice deter- 
por or againſt, Locke. 8. To reſolve, purpoſe, or deſign. De- 
e of his father. 1 Samuel. g. To deſtroy, to put an end to. 
Where is he that will not ſtay ſo long, | 
2 Till ſick neſs hath determin'd me. Shabefreare. 
Bo D:rermine, verb neut. 1. To conclude, to form a final conclu- 
==; with /. The learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 2. Lo come to an 
The danger determined by their: deaths. Hayward, 3. To 
co a deciſion. We determine for him. Shakeſpeare. 4. To end 
uentially. Revolutions of ſtate often determine in ſetting up 
© tyranny. Temple. 5. Reſolve concerning a thing; with /. To 
mine of the 7 Shakeſpeare. 8 . 
rss“ Trio [deterrer, Fr. of de, from, and terra, Lat. the 
i a removal of earth, Sc. from mountains. or higher grounds 
a into valleys or lower grounds; this by philoſophers is underſtood 
ch earth, Oc. as is waſhed down from mountains, c. gradually 
rains. Voodevard uſes it. - | : 
DETE'RSION [deterfio, from detergo, Lat.] the act of cleanſing, wi- 
or rubbing off, the ſordes of a ſore or any thing elſe. | 
r= R5IVE, adj. [deterfive, It. of deterfif, Fr. of deterſus, Lat.] 
ng of a ſcouring or cleanſing quality. | 5 
Pers“xsivE, ſab. an application that has the power of cleanſing 
Junds or ſores. | | | 
WETERSIVE Medicines, are ſuch medicines as cleanſe the body from 
eich and viſcous humours. 
PETz'RSIVENESS [from deterfive] cleanſing quality, | 
| b hy oc [4etefler, Fr. deteftar, Sp. delgſio, Lat.] to abhor or 
, e. ; 
PITE'STABLE [Fr. and Sp. deteflabile, It. of deteſtabilis, Lat.] 
ſbhorred or loathed ; hateFu, 7 A f 4 Joy the 
NOTE STABLENESS [from dereſtable] deſerving to be abhorred. 
*TE STABLY [from dergHable] odiouſly, horribly, abominably. 
TA TION [deteftatione, It. deteſtacidn, Sp. of detefiatio, Lat.] 
| 2 deteſting, abhorrence, hatred. It is ſometimes uſed with for, 
bY *ms$ more proper. | DE 10 
br E5TER [from dete5] one that hates or abhors, 9D 
[detroxer, Fr. of de, and thronus, Lat. a throne] 


4 Perusc xz 
10 4 ea ſoyereigu prince, to drive him from the throne, to diveſt of 


Zuity. 
a perſon, 


GENTE. (a law term] i. e. he detains a writ againſt 
Sc. to another, and re- 


0 owes either þ . 1 
8 mer annuity or quantity of corn 
0 pay it 1 8 


d , 
urr nur [detenue, Fr. 


| X cher backs a writ which lies againſt a perſon who re- 


d to or chatrels, which have been delivered to 
410 of ; | | OE 
i "no Dru Cin law] is when a man is uſed to deliver up his 


Derong | 

Drronz ne Lol detor, Lat.] a mighty thundering. 

Kendly ads (With chemiſts] a baus o A noiſe, that is 
Ny a maxture being inkindled in a crucibl: or other vel- 


Acts of 


3, in contradiſtinction to an indeterminate problem, which admits 


miles eaſt of Bilboa. 


D E V 


ſel, ſo that the volatile parts of it ruſh forth with great Gviſtneſs And 
violence; the fame as fulmination, It is ſomewhat. more forcible thafi 
the ordmary crackling of ſalts in calcination, as in the going off of the 


pulvis or aurum fulminans. It alſo denotes that noiſe which happens 


upon the mixture of fluids that ferment with violence, as oil of turpens 

tine with oil of vitriol, reſembling the exploſion of gun- powder. 
wincy. 

N D#e'Ton1ze, verb af. [from detono, 1 to calcine with detos 

nation. A chemical term. Detonized nitre. Arbuthnot. | 

To DET0'rT verb ad. [detortum, ſup. of detorqueo, from de, and for- 
gueo, Lat. to twiſt] to wreſt from the original meaning or deſign. De- 
torted texts. Dryden. | . | 

Dzro'x TRD, part. paſ. of detort ¶ detortus, Lat.] 1. Turned away 
from the true meaning. 2. Twiſted, or writhen. 

DzTo'r510N, Lat. the act of turning or bending away or aſide. 

To DeTra'cr [detrader, Fr. detrattare, It. detractar, 8 p. detrac- 
tum, ſap. of detraho, Lat.] 1. To take from, to abate, to leſſen, by 
envy of otherwiſe, the reputation of any one; having frcm. 2. To 
ſlander or ſpeak ill of. Noenvy can detradt from this. Dryden. 

DeTra'cTeR [from detract] one that detracts or takes away ano- 
ther's reputation. 1 | 

DeTRacTiON [Fr. detrazione, It. detracion, Sp of detractio, Lat.] f. 
Properly a drawing from. 2. A ſlandering or backbiting. Detraction, 
in the native importance of the word, prog the withdrawing or ta- 
king off from a thing ; and as it is applied to the reputation, it denotes 
the impairing or leſſening a man in point of fame, rendering him leſs 
valued and eſteemed by others, which is the final aim of 4etraction; 
tho' purſued by various means. Hife. | 

DETRA“CTIVE, apt to detract, - 

DrrRA“CTIVENESs, detracting quality or humour. 

DErRA“C TORX, adj: {from detract] derogatory, defamatory by de- 
nial of merit; with unto, to, or from; but from ſeems moſt proper: 
Boyle and Brown uſe it. Os; | 

tTRA'CTREss [from detract] a cenſorious, envious woman. Ad- 
diſon uſes it. | | 

DETRANCRE“E [in blazonry] is uſed to fignify a line bendwiſe, that 
comes not from the very angle, but either from ſome part of.the upper 
edge, and falling from thence diagonally or athwart, or in the ſame 
manner from part of the fide ; but always from the right fide. E. 

Dz'ThimENT [detrimentum, Lat.] damage, hurt, loſs, diminu- 
tion. Without detriment to their private affairs. 4ddi/or. 

DETRIMEN T [with aſtrologers} is the greateſt of the eſſential debi- 
lities or weakneſſes of a planet, wiz. the ſign directly oppoſite to that 
which is his houſe; as, the detriment of the ſun is Aquarius, becauſe 
it is oppoſite to Leo. | h 

DergimenTt [in Lincoln's-Inn] a duty of 15. 64, paid each 
term, by every member of the ſociety, to the houſe, for defraying its 
charges, and repairing loſſes:  . 10 . 
 DerrImE'NTAL, hurtful, that brings damage, hurt or loſs ; with to. 
Detrimental to our country. Aadiſon. 

DETRIME'NTALNESS, prejudicialneſs, Ee: 
DeTrIME'NTOUs [detrimentsſus, Lat.] cauſing damage or loſs; hurt. 
ful. | c% | 

DeTRI'T1oN, CLaetritum, fup. of detero, from de and zero, Lat. to 
wear] the act of wearing or rubbing off the particles of any thing. 

To DeTrRU'pe [detrudere; It. detrudo, Lat.] to thruſt down, to 
force into a lower place. Detruded down to hell. Davies. 

To DeTru'NcaTE, verb ad. ¶ detrunco, Lat.] to lop, to cut, to 
ſhorten by deprivation of parts. | | | 

DeTruU'NCaTED, part. p. [detruncatus, Lat.] cut or chopped off; 
beheaded. | 

DeTRUNCa'ri0N [of detruncate] the act of lopping or cutting. 
DETRVCsION [derrufio, Lat.] the act of thruſting down. Detraſion 
of the waters. Keil. | | | wy 

DETrV's0r Urine [in anatomy] a muſcle lying under that which 
is derived from the peritonæum; its fleſhly fibres embrace the 
whole bladder, as if it were a hand, and preſs it in the diſcharging 
of the urine. It is by ſome accounted the firſt proper membrane of 


the bladder. 


De'TTENGEN, a village of Germany, about nine miles eaſt of Ha- 
nau, in the circle of the Upper Rhine; remarkable for. a battle be- 
e. the allied army and the French, in which the latter were de- 
eated. | | | 

DeTurBa'T10N [deturbatio, from deturbo, Lat.] 1. The act of caſt- 
ing or throwing down from on high, degradation. 2, A troubling or 
diflurbing. 3. A making filthy, a polluting. | 

De'va, a port town of Spain, ſituated in the Bay of Biſcay, 40 


Devania'tus 
pledges. | X 

DevasTa'TiON [Fr. of devaſtatio, Lat.] the act of laying waſte, 
havock, deſolation. Garth and Woodward uſe it. ; 

DgvasTave'RUNT, bona Teftatoris, Lat. a writ lyin againſt ex- 
ecutors for paying of debts and legacies without ſpecialities or bonds, 
to the prejudice of the creditors, who have ſpecialities or bonds, be- 
fore the debts upon the ſaid bonds become due. . 3 
DxucaLiox, the ſon; of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus, The poets tell us, that while he reigned in 
Theſſaly, there happened an univerſal flood, that drowned all the 
world, but only he and his wife, who got into a ſhip, and were carried 
to the top of Mount Parnaſſus, and ſtay d there till the dry land ap- 
2 ; and when the flood was gone, he conſulted the oracle of 

hemis, how mankind might be repaired, and was anſwered he ſhould 
caſt his great mother's bones behind his back; whereupon he took 
ſtones, the bones of his great mother the gad rn, and threw them over 
his ſhoulder, and they became men; and Pyrrha alſo caſt ſtones over 
her ſhoulder backwards, and they became women. The truth is, this 
deluge was only in Greece and Italy, but the poets feigned al! things 
to have happened after Deucalion's flood, as they did after the inun- 
dation in the days of Noah. And as to their being ſaved on Mount 
Parnaſſus, they. only climbed to the top of it, and were there ſafe 
above the waters ; and after the flood taught the people more civility 
than they had before; this deluge happened A. M. 2440, and 984 
years after that in Noah's time. FIT | D 

"1 Is Dives 


[in doomſday. book] one who has no ſureties or 


Dev. 


Davor [dhux, Fr.] 1. Two, a word uſed in 
Shakgſprare. 2. The devil. See Dress. 
Devi criox, a carrying away or a carrying down. Lat. 29 
To Dzvr'Lor, verb at?. to diſengage from ſomething that enfolds 
and conceals; to diſentangle, to clear from its covering. WT 
:. © Take him to de if you can, Gb 5 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. Pope. 
Drvs'Lorzp, part. and pref. . [develope, Fr.] unwrapped, un- 
folded, opened. 1 5 | 
- Davene'runt [Lat. in law] a writ to the eſcheator of the 
king, when any one of the tenants of the „ Who holds in ca- 
88 commanding him to enquire what lands or tenements came 


to | 

Deve'nTEs, a city of the United Provinces, and province of Ove- 
ryſſel, about eight miles north of Zutphen. | . 
- Devs'rcencs [dewergentia, Lat. a devexity or declivity, by 
which any thing tends or declines downwards. * 1 
To Davs'sr [devefter, Fr. ſveſtire, It. deveftio, of du and veſfis, 
Lat. a garment] 1. Properly to unclothe, to ſtrip, to deprive of 


cloaths. | 
| Of his arms Audrugeas he dewefts, Denham. 
2. To ſtrip, to take away any thing good. Forfeit and devef all 
right to 1 Bacon. 3. To free from any thing bad. 
This from paſſions I dewe/f. Prior. | 2) 
To DevesT ſin law] fignifies to turn out of poſſeſſion. s 
_ -Devt'x [devexus, Lat.] hollow, like a valley; bowed down, bend- 
declivous. , 1 8 a 


gam es, | Douce, ace. 


downwards; declivity. - 

Deve'x10n, devexity, bendingneſs or 7 * Lat. . 
Dx'vrarz, adj. [in grammar] varying from the ſenſe of its primi- 
To Dz'viate [dewiare, It. deviar, Sp. deviatum, ſup. of devio, 


de via decedere, Lat.] 1. To go from, or out of the right or common 
way; having from before the thing that is deviated from, and into be- 
fore the thing into which we go aſtray. 2. To err, to fin, to offend, 
to ſwerve. / | a | ) 
To Dz'viare [with grammarians] is when a word varies from the 
ſenſe of its primitive or original. i 
. - Devia'T10N from deviate] 1. The act of going out of ths, right 
way; a ſwerving, an error. 2. Variation from eftabliſhed rule. 3. Of- 
fence, obliquity of conduct. | 
EVIAT1ON {in the old aſtronomy] a motion of the deferent or 
eccentric, whereby it advances to or recedes from the ecliptic. 
Dev1'cs. 1. An invention, contrivance, or cunning trick; a ſtra- 
tagem. A politic 4. vice. Attorbury. 2. A ſcheme formed, a pro- 
Jed, ſpeculation, deſign. There are many dewices in a man's heart. 


Prowerbs. 
Devi'ce, or Dev1'se [dewviſe, Fr. dewi ſa, It. and Sp. of dewide 
Lat. becauſe it divides or diſtinguiſhes perſons, &c.] in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe, the enſign armorial of a nation or family: it is either a repre- 
ſentation, an emblem, or an hieroglyphic, expreſſing ſomething that 
is to be kept in mind, ſuch as the Egyptians uſed inſtead of writing, 
whicn of late have a motto added to them, to explain the ſignification, 
which otherwiſe would be dak or unintelligible; as Lewis XIV. 
of France, had for his device, the ſun in his glory, with this motto, 
Nec pluribus impar, intimating, that he was able to cope with many 
enemies. See BourBon, and read there Lewis the XIVth for Lewis 
the Iſt. * So 

Device, or DEvisx, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is underſtood to ſignify 
an emblem or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motro 
or ſentence. applied in a figurative ſenſe, to the advantage of ſome 
perſon. Devices on their ſhields. Adlliſon. 5 5 
A Dx vis: is a ſort of metaphor repreſenting one object by another, 
with which it has ſome reſemblance: ſo that a deviſe is only true 
- when it contains a metaphorical fimilitude, and may itſelf be reduced 
into a compariſon ; or it may be defined a metaphor painted and viſi- 
ble, that ſtrikes the eye. | | 

A Dev1se requires ſeveral circumſtances; and a figure without 
them makes only a hieroglyphic, and the word only a diction or ſen- 
tence. ; 2 TY 

Father Boheurs defines a deviſe to be a compoſition of figures, 
drawn from nature and art, called the body, and a few word sadapted 
to the figure, and called the ſoul. 

He adds, that we make uſe of ſuch a 
thoughts or intentions 
founded on a metaphor, is bert 
D vi [diaful, C. Brit. deopl, Sax. duyvel, Du. duevel, L. Ger. 
teutkel, H. Ger. diefvel, Dan. diefwul, Su. Aabolus, Lat. J. e, 
Gt. a TAL accuſer or calumniator. See Revelation, c. xii. v. 10. 
diable, Fr. diablo, Sp. diabo, Port. din, It.] 1. The tempter and ſpiri- 
tual enemy of mankind, a fallen angel. t wich the article [o] 
it ſigniftes ons ſo called by way of diſtinction or eminence above the 
_ reſt; and who is ſtiled in fcriprure the prince of dewyls, or prince of the 
power of the air of (re Ty ] #bat ſpirit [or ſpiritual power, 
colteiryely underſtood ] which wow worketh in the thildrtn of difobe- 
dience. Eph. t. ii. v. 2. Tho', by the way, in juſtice to the 
writers, it ſhould be obſerved, that whatever acceſs at times theſe 
evil ſpirits may have to the human mind, it is on ſuch terms as may be 
coumtora ted and defented by us; according to that known rule, 76 
the deoil, and be will [or _ fee from you.” Fames, c. iv. v. 7. or 
that e ſublime deſcription of this 4 evarfare, which St. Paul 

Eph. c. vi. v. 11—18. Se | 


Daznon, and Demon. - 


compound to denote our 


624 ö b - Glanville, 
4. An expletive denoting wonder or vexation.” - 105 
Ihe things we know ure neither rich nor rare; 
JF Dut omar hogi the abort op there. Pope. 
2 — as a ludicrous negative; thus in the following pro- 
Ls e e, {8 1 i N . 
The Dev1L grew ck, and void bea mou ud bez: 
The Devi grew weil, and the Devil a monk was be. 


ing, | 
3 [devexitas, Lat.] the ſtate of bending or ſhelving 


3. Genius, invention. Full of noble device. Shake- 


by compariſon, taken from nature of art, and 


DEV 


According to an old monkiſh rhyme ; 


demon Ianguelyy 


ſembling a hedge · hog, tuſks like a boar, and a forked 
fleſh of a poiſonous quality. | 1 
De'viitsn [ veoplic, Sax. J 1. Of, or pertaining 7 the . 
vil. 2. Like, or of the n. cure of the devil, wicked, malte, ce 
ſtructive. The devil wickedneſs of her heart. Sir). 5: wh. 
communication or commerce with the devil. Upon my ike beg 
deviliſh practices. Shakeſpeare. 4. A word of abhonenc dt a 
tempt. A &eviliſs knave ! Shakeſpeare. ..-- mol 
De 'viLisHLY, adv. [of deviliſb] in a manner ſuiting, or like a 
vil, diabolically. . 1 
De'vitisnness [of aui] deviliſh nature, diabolical qu 
Dx viisne {from 4e42/] the devil's dignity. ben 
De'vious [qdewius, Lat.] 1. Going out of the common l 
dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryden. 2. Wandering, I" 1 
Wildly devious morning walk. Thomſon. 3. Ering, geg 
from reQitude, ſwerving from. | 
Dz'viousNnEss [of dewious] aptneſs to go out of the 
DzvirGINATED [ dewerginatus, from de and virgin, 
Lat. a virgin] deflouered. 1 
Desvi'scERaTED {deviſceratus, from de and viſcerin 5 
cus, Lat. en entrail] imbowelled. alk or dl 
To Dev1'sz, verb ad. [probably of deviſer, Fr. 8 . deaf 
courſe familiarly; or rather of dewi/are, It. in the ſame ken contre 
Fr. as of deviſe, to look about. Skianer.] 1. To invent. Wah he 
plot, to ſtrike out by thought. He could dev:/e rare engine“ To pa 
ſmall ſtones at hand, but great ones afar off. Peachan. ry you, 
to ſcheme by artifice, or ſtratagem. I frame evil aße 
deviſe a device againft you. Feremiah. um 
To Davi'sx, werb gur. to conſider, to lay plans, to 1; by who 
or * Let us a little deviſe of thoſe ©" 
met 


that country is held in this wretched caſe. Spenſer. tene 1 
deal. 


way. 


gen. fo 


equeathed by will or legacy. 2. The 
— This word Br. attributed, in our ane 
him that bequeaths his goods, by his laſt wil "rain on) 
ing; and the reafon is, becauſe thoſe that nou ec l 
deviſor, by this act are diſtriputed into many Pon, be 


trivance ; ſee Device. God left not his intention 


by our 


ms effe volebat ; ſed cum cunualnit, manet et „ lechef | 
bial rhyme is applicable to fuch perfons, who in da., Al — | Dey 
adverſity are full of pious reſolutions, which, when 88 f dg tn] rebus, 
and proſperity, they thmk no more of. See Dave ord to ly bn or | 
| | As the Dsv1L loves holy water _ -: 
Fr. Comme le diable atme Peau berrit, The prieſts * th  ucatic 
of popety, perſuaded the velger that their pretended bent, e. 
univerſal pickle, as Dean Swift calls it in his Tal: of 4756 Y Witer ig 1 oods t. 
other virtues, that of driving away the devil, when an Fn 
The Lat. ſay, to the ſame purpoſe, Sicut ſus amaracinm, | pe ber 
fow loves marjoram) to which it is faid they have an t de (8th voided. 
Talk of rhe Devri,, aud he it (or bis ing; evil) f 2 5 Devi 
The Fr. ſay; Qzand on purle du loup, on en woit Ja qt er chen 
wolf, and you'll fee his tail.) Eat. Eupur in fuel, Ii Ce 
man den wolf uennt, ſo kommer gerent, This filly faire; BR”, 
of, when a perſon whom we have juſt been ſpeaking 005 IS ma oer 
dentally into one's company. 5 cone n nds 
| Give the Dev1r. his due: or, 1 pode 
„ | It is a fin to belie the pe vii, 3 os ” 
The meaning of theſe two proverbs is, that tho people be 85 
bad, it is wrong to lay more to their charge than they de . © -: xy 
Fr. ſay; II ne faut pas faire le diable plus noir qui] nf 1 1 F ye 
Non biſogra fare il diablo pit nero che mon d. (We mult not rn ba“ 
vil blacker than he is.) | ; Ry wi F 
r. yy ro bt Ar 2 o to the Dern, F kt 
r. Heureux font les enfans dont les s font damnex. . 
children whoſe fathers are damn d Upon the rune Aly 2 be: | — * 
wickedneſs they have amaſſed great riches. But how (ch ;1.,.. ard and 
wealth 2hrives is the queſtion; they often draw down fk 220  D:vo! 
ay the poſſeſſors, as makes their ſuppoſed happinch rat u. erchand 
Seldom lies the Dzv1y, dead in a ditch, | 4 
The Fr. ſay ; Le diable ne dore yas. And the It. I/ dens by Will] to.c: 
(The devil never ſleeps.) That is, he is always 250m / nt hey Jo De- 
he can ſurprize us, and therefore we have the more rethn n he p01 = fv] of 
our guard. e ro De 
| The Devit rebukes fin. on. T 
8 * fay ; Le renard preche aux poules. (The fox pres h fte To mo 
ens. | {Sg atter wh: 
| 2 Needs maſt when the Devir drives, 9 bm one t 
Fr. Il funt marcher quand le diable eft aux troufſes. (When the r b new. 
at our heels.) The It. 1 22 andare, quando il dim « all dd. rd. Dc, 
(When the devil is at our tail.) To De 
- The Devir's Bones. See Dice. A cant phraſe. hey J:-:0/ 
The Devil! a filly proverbial exclamation made uſe of by tt ty. Aa. 
vulgar, when they doubt whether a thing will be done, or benz Devorv 
— ſeems ſtrange to them. The Fr. ſay, on the ſame occaſions I; claim t 
miabͤle. | * 75 eee ä Devoru“ 
Devri's Bit, a plant that has ſeveral roots that are black, notlel BS rolling or 
as it were gnawed, from whence it took its name; as if (he dee. ate, Se. 
vying the virtues of it, gnawed them, &c. —_ D:'Yox5; 
Devir's Milt, an herb, a fort of ſpurge. ch by Bri 
Devil on the Neck, a kind of rack or torturing engine, ancient! ee; on the 
in uſe among the papiſts, to extort a confeſſion from the protelauts or It giv 
lollards. This machine was made of ſeveral irons, which applied to F bds two m. 
the neck and legs, wrung or avrenched them together in ſo violent 2 D voxsn. 
manner, that the more the perſon ftirred, the ſtraiter he was preſſed aading on 
by them, and in the ſpace of three or four hours his back and b Devora't 
would be broken in pieces. | Conſuming 
Sea DRvil, a monſtrous creature on the coaſt of Americt, hang . f D LOR ATE 
black horns like a ram, a terrible aſpect, and a bunch on th: head, re ; To Devo" 
tail ; and the vv, Lat. 
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or Device [in heraldry] any figure, cypher, character, 
* ſcenes, Ce which by alluſion to the name of a per- 
denotes its nobility or quality. | 


Devr'sE, 
trebus, motto, 
on or family, 


thing is deviſed or be- 


Devira'rion [devitatio, Lat. an eſcape] the act of ſhunning, 


WE. towing, or avoiding. 

A | To Nai ae vitiatum, 
| ; F Devr'zes, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 89 miles from London ; 
WE {ends two members to parliament. | 
E nigh err [ devocatio, from de, from, and voce, Lat. to call] the 

a of calling down. Ps 
SS D:vocarions Parliamenti, Lat. 
ent. | : ; 
SS D:yoi'p [of 4 and wurde, 
ace devoid. Spenſer. 2. Free from, 
bad, being in want of; with of: At length it 
Sid of gravity. Wilkins. 
7 Devore (Fr. dewore, It.] 1. Service, civility ; now obſolete. To 
ſtore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he offered him their 
moſt deworr and ſervice. Knoles, 2. Act of obſequiouſneſs. Auk- 
aud and ſupple, each doit to pay. Pope. 8 
WW D:vor'rs [of Calais] the cuſtoms anciently due to the king for 
lerchandize, brought or carried out from Calais, when our ſtaple 
gas there. | : 
ro Devo'kR, verb act. ¶ de voco, of de, from, and wore, Lat. to 
Ii] co call down. | 
To De'voLaTE [devolatum, ſap. of devolo, from de, from, and vol, 
= fy] to fly away or down. 16 | 
To Dtvo'lve, verb act. ¶demolvo, — 1. To roll or tumble 
en. Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he dewolves his maze. J hom/or. 
To move or transfer any thing from one hand to another. The 
Batter which devolves from the hills. Woodward. | 
n one to another, as an eſtate does, to be transferred by ſucceſſion 


Lat.] to corrupt or marr; to de- 


a writ for recalling a parlia- 


Fr.] 1. Empty of, vacant. Found her 
being without any thing good 
ſhall become utterly - 


ord. Decay of Prety. : | 
To Devorvg, verb neut. to lay a truſt or charge upon one. 
Whey cel d their whole authority into the hands of the council of 
ty. fAdii/ſor. | 
Devorv“raxv, . [dewolutaire, Fr. devolutario, It.] one that 
s claim to a benefice that has become void. | 
WE Dcvoru'Tion [Fr. dewoluzione, It. of dewolutio, Lat.] 1. The act 
olling or tumbling down. 2. A paſſing from one to another as an 
ate, Se. does, removal from hand to hand. Hale uſes it. 
—_D:vonsIRe, a county in the weſt of England, bounded on the 
rt by Briſtol channel; on the eaſt by Somerſetſhire and Dorſet- 
ie; on the ſouth by the Engliſh chanuel ; and on the weſt by Corn- 
E It gives title of duke to the noble family of Cavendiſh, and 
Wd; two members to parliament. | 
FD: voxsnirInG of Land [in huſbandry] is the improving it, by 
aading on it the aſhes of burnt turfs. See DRENSsHIRING. | 
ED:vora'rion [deworatio, from devoro, Lat.] the act of devouring 
= conſuming. 
WE D:voraro'rIovs, [devoratorius, Lat.] devouring or conſuming. 
== Io Devore, verb ad. [dewoner, Fr. wotare, It. devotum, ſup. of 
„beo, Lat.] 1. To vow, or give up any thing by vow, to ſet apart 
Wo holy uſe, to conſecrate to God. 2. To addict, to give up one's 
to ill. Aliens were ted to their rapine. Decay of Piety. 3. 
co curſe, to doom to deſtruction. | 
43 Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe's devited iſſue felt. Dryden. | 
= D:vo'TED, pret. and part pafſ. of to devote [dewotus, Lat.] 1. Set 
rt for holy uſe. 2 Attached, ſtrongly inclined to. 
E 3 [of devote] the ſtare of being devoted or dedi- 

ated, | 

| DevoTE's, or DevoTo'.[dewve?, Fr. dewoto, It.] one erroneouſly 
Eligious, a bigot, a ſuperſtitious perſon. | 
LDzvo'TIon [Fr. divozione, It. dewocidn, Sp. of dewotio, Lat.] 1. 
he ſtate of being devoted or conſecrated. 2. Piety, acts of religion, 
kligious zeal, godlineſs 3. Vowed ſervice, diſpoſal, oa an 
of public or external worſhip. The love of public dewetior. 
Poker. 4. Prayer, expreſſion of piety. Your dewotion has its op- 
Prtunity, Sprat. 5. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe of 
ependence upon God. Devotion may be conſidered as an exerciſe 
public or private prayers at ſet times and occaſions, or as a tem- 
er of the mind, a ſtate and diſpoſition of the heart, which is ri htly 
lected with ſuch exerciſes. Law. 6. An act of reverence, reſpec, 


r 3 | 
pon the like devotion as yourſelves, 


i | To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakefprare. 
, | 1 bu affection, ſuch as makes the lover the ſole property of him 
1 do is beloved. He had a particular reverence for the perſon of the 


1 5 *. the more extraordinary devotion for that of the prince, as 
5 had the honour to be truſted with his education. Clarendon. 
th 0 ſtate of dependence on another. Keep that rich corner 
whey at his majeſty's deworion. Clarendon. 
i th: Mer fn a. [from deworion] pertaining or annexed to wor- 
Wy evotion, religious. Devotional compliance, and jun 
_ King Charles. : OFTHE wet # 
"0 TIONAL1ST [of devotional] a man zealous without 
$a s without know- 
ere ſuperſtitiouſly devout. ; 8 1 
0 THONIST Som devotion] one much given to devotion. 
{devetorius, from de, and votum, Lat. 'a vow] per- 


. OU'R, verb ach. devorer, Fr. di vorare, It. devorar, Sp. of 
d *** To eat or ſwallow down greedily, as a beaft of prey 


ellilence ume, or waſte, with violence and rapidity, as fire, 
No 12 7 any other calamity does. . s ©s ſwal- 


. 


* 


_ 7:15: [in law] the perſon to whom any 
ol by will. - | 
Wt __ or Devi'sos [from deviſe] he who bequeaths lands or 
1 oods to another by will; alſo a contriver, an inventer. Mocked in- 
crors by ers. Brown. Deviſers of wholeſome laws. Grew. 
Devi'raBLE [devitabilis, Lat.] eaſy, or poſſible to be ſhunned or 
woided. 


3. To fail or come - 


b new hands. That forfeiture muſt dewolve only to the ſupreme | 


DEX 
low up, to annihilate. Such a pleaſure as grows fieſher upon enjoy- 
ment, and though continually fed upon, yet is never dewour'd. Scuth. 
4. To read over haſtily, to ſtudy eagerly. 
_ Devou'kes [of d:v2ur] he that devours or preys upon, a con- 
ſumer. 

DEvou“RIxG * blazonry] is a term uſed of all fiſhes which are 
borne in a coat feeding; and the reaſon is, they ſwallow all whole 
without chewing; and it is requiſite alſo to tell whereon they feed. 

Devovrinc, part. [from devour] ravenous. | 

Deyov'rINGLY, adv {from dewouring] ravenouſly. 

Devou'rincNEss [of dewruring] of a devouring nature, &c. 

Devovu'r [| dewot, Fr. dævoto, It. and Sp. devetns, Lat.] 1. Godly, 
pious, devoted to holy duties. 2. Filled with pious thoughts, With 
ſoul devout, Dryden. 3. Expreſſive of piety. Uplifted hands and 
eyes devout, Milton, 

Devovu'TLy, adv. [from dewout} religiouſly, godlily. 

Devou'TNess [of dewout] fullneſs of devotion, piety. | 
Du's E, ſub. [more properly than Jevie, Junius, from dufius, the 
name of a certain ſpecies of evil ſpirits] the devil; a ludicrous word. 
See Devce. 7 
DeurzE'RION [of Jevrege., Gr. the ſecond] the ſecundine, or aiter- 
birth. | . 
DEvuTEROCANO'NICAL [of gvrig©-, and zarmx®-, Gr.] a name 

that ſchool-divines give to certain books of the ſacred ſcripture that 
were added after the reſt, as the book of Eſther, &c. See CANON 


of Scripture. | | 
DEuTERO'GAMY [9:uTigoyapa, Of dur D., ſecond, and yauO-, Gr. 
marriage] a ſecond marriage. . 


DevuTERO NoMY [ dzure CYOphsom, of ev. and 0, Gr. law 7. e. 
the ſecond law] the 4th book of Moſes, ſo called, becaule the law is 
therein repeated. See CANON of Scripture. | 

DurERNOPA “TRY [GevrrgoraWug, of JevrrgOs, ſecond, and xa. 
Gr. paſſion, &c.] a diſeaſe that proceeds from another diſcaſe. 

DEuTERo'scoPy of deve, fecond, and oxonrw, Gr. to behold or 
ſpy, and by eying a thing to tate aim] the ſecond intention, the 
meaning beyond the literal or primary ſenſe. Brown uſes it. 

Devv'iper ſin riding academies] is a term that is applied to a 
horſe, that working upon vaults, makes his ſhoulders go too faſt for 
the croup to folto ; ſo that inſtead of going upon two treads, as he 
ought, he endeavours only to go upon one. 

Drux yoxTs, a city of Germany, in the palatinate of the Rhine, 
60 miles north eaſt of Nancy. | 1 

To Dew, or To BED Ew, verb af. [peapran, Sax ] 1. To fprin- 
kle, moiſten, or wet with dew, or with any thing like dew. 2. It is 
uſed, but improperly, in the following paſſage, to denote an action of 
terror. 1 

In Gallic blood again 

He dews his reeking ſword, 

And ſtrews the ground 

With headleſs ranks. J. Philips. | 

Dzw [deape, Sax. dauw, Du. thau, Ger. dagg, Su. Caſaubon will 
have it of Juen, Gr, to water or make wet] certain vapours, which 
have by heat been lifted up or exalted in the day time, and which, 
when the ſun deſcends below our horizon, leaving the air cold, are 
thereby condenſed, and fall down in ſmall inſenſible drops, upon the 
leaves of plants, where many of them joining together, they be- 
come ſenſible. Deaos and rain are but the returns of moiſt vapours 

condenſed. Bacon. | 

Dew of Vitriol [in chemiſtry] a kind of phlegm or water drawn 
= that mineral ſalt, by diſtillation in balneo mariz, or, with a gen- 
tle heat. \ 

DE'w-BERRY, ſub/?. [of dew and berry] a fruit of a ſpecies of bram- 
ble. Dew-berries, as they ſtand here among the more delicate fruits, 
muſt be underſtood to mean raſberries, which are alſo of the bramble 

kind. Hanmer Feed him with apricocks and deav- Lerries. Shakeſpeare. 

Dew-BesPRE'NT, part. pf. [of dab and beſprent] ſprinked with 
dew, Knotgraſs gdexu-be/prent. Milton. 

Dx 'w-porn, a diſtemper in cattle. 

DEe'w-BURNING [of dew and burning] The meaning of this com- 
pe is doubtful ; perhaps it alludes to the ſparkling of dew. 
Johnſon. | | 
25 High-brandiſhing his bright w- Burning blade, 

Upon his creſted ſcalp ſo ſore did ſmite, 
That to the ſkull a yawning wound it made. Spenſer. 

Dewce, the devil. See Devce and Devse. 

Dew-cLaws [a hunting term] the bones or little claws behind 
the foot. 

Dew-proy [of dew and drop] a drop of dew that ſparkles at 
ſun-xiſe. 

Dew-LaP derne Sax.] 1. The looſe ſkin that hangs down 
under the throat of an ox, cow, &c. 2. It is uſed, in Shakeſpeare, 
for a lip flaccid with age, in contempt. John ſon. 

Sometimes lurk I in a goſlip's bowl, 

In every likeneſs of a roaſtad crab; 

And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, 

And on the wither'd de. lap pour the ale. 
 Dew-LaerT, adj. [of dew-lap] having a dew-lap. 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 

Dew lapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 

Wallets of fleſh. Shakefpeare. | 

Dew-worm [of dew and worm] a worm found in dew, which is 
uſed in fiſhing for trout. 

Dewx [deux, Fr. Jva;, Gr.] the number 2 at cards or dice. See 
Devce. 

De'wy, adj. ſom dew] 1, Having dew on it, wet with dew. 
Roſcid dewwy fields. Dryden. 2. Reſembling dew, partaking of dew. 
Dewy miſt. Milton. | 

Dze"xTaxs [with the Romans] ten onnces, or ten parts of any 
intire thing, that is divided into twelve. 

De"xTER, adj. Lat. right, on the right hand, or right fide, not the 
left; a term uſed in heraldry. Dexter cheek. Shakeſpeare. 

DexTer Ajpef [with aſtrologers] an aſpect contrary to the natural 
order and ſbeceſſion of the ſigns, as Mars in Gemini and Saturn in the 


Shakeſpeare. 


=_ degree of Aries, where Mars is faid to behold Saturn in a dexter 
aſpect. | n | 5 | 


4 2 Dexter 


944 


Dexrenx Baſe [in heraldry] is the right ſide of the baſe, as letter 
. Plate IX. Fig. 29. 

DexTer Chief [in heraldry] is an angle on the right hand of the 
Chief, as letter A in the figure. Plate IX. Fig. 29. | 


DzxTEeR Epiploic Vein [with anatomiſts] the ſecond branch of the 


ſplenica, which paſſes to the epiploon, and the gut colan. 
D xxrER Point [with heralds] the right ſide point in an eſcutcheon. 

DzexTEe'rITY [dexterité Fr. dextrezza, Tt. deſiriza, Sp. of dexteri- 
tus, Lat.] 1. Readineſs of contrivance, kill of management, ee! 
neſs of expedient. Dexterity to deliver himſelf from dangers. Bacon. 
2. Nimbleneſs, activity of body, readineſs to attain ſkill, expert- 
neſs, addreſs. 

De'xTRa, Lat. the right hand. | | 

Dz'xTEROUs, or Drxrzous [dextro, Tt. and Port. diere, Sp. 
dexter, Lat.] 1. Handy, ready at, expert at any manual operation; as, 
a dextrous tradeſman. 2. Skilful in management, ſubtle, cunning. 
Dextrous managers of wares. Locke. | 

De'xTEROUSLY, or DRxrROUsL v, adv. [from dexterous] handilys 
Kilfully, cunningly. Mn „ 

F De'xTRAL, adj. [dexter, Lat.] right, not left. Dextral parts. 
rYoOWN. 

DexTRA'LITY [from dextral] the ſtate of being on the right ſide 
and not on the left. Brown uſes it 
: 2 XTRA'RIUS {in old records] a light horſe, or horſe for the great 

addle. 

D#e*xTROCHERE, or DE'sTROCHERE 
to the right arm. painted on a ſhield. | 

Dy r, the title of the ſupreme governor of Algiers in Barbary. 

Dr a [di, Gr.] a prepoſition that ſignifies through or between, and 
is frequently joined to the names of phyſical compoſitions, with that 
of the principal ingredient in them. N. B. This prepofition in com- 
pound ſometimes ſignifies through; ſometimes e ; ſometimes aſun- 
der; and I think theſe three ſenſes will explain mf of the compounds, 
if not all, belonging to it. See Ax, and inſert immediately after it, 


[with heralds] a term applied 


Axa, a Greek prepoſition ſo called, and which in compoſition ſome- 


times ſignifies over-again j ſometimes upward, and ſometimes a di- 
firibution through ; which three ſenſes may ſerve as a key to molt of the 
words compounded with it. | 
Drasz'Tes [Fr. and Lat. diabzete, It. and Port. J acnrs, Gr.] a 
diſeaſe when a perſon cannot hold his water, a morbid copiouſneſs of 
urine, . | 
Aretzus Cappadox, who defines this diſeaſe to be a cold and moiſt 
Jjntexis, or melting down of the e and members into ux ix E, derives 
its ?!ymdlogy from Jiabanmw, Gr. to paſs through; ** Becauſe, ſays 
he, the moiſture does not continue in the body but makes for an exit.” 
Aret. Cappad. Ed. Boerbav. Lugdun. p. 51, 52. | 
a DraBE“TICAL [from Gabetes| troubled with or pertaining to a dia- 
etes. 
DiaBo'LIcaL, or DiaBo'Lic [diabolique, Fr. diabolico, It. and Sp. 
of diabolicus, Lat. of Jie, of d , Gr. to deſtroy] pertain- 
ing to the devil, deviliſn, very wicked. A giabelical nature. Aerer- 


bury. 

L nn adv. [from diabolical] deviliſh, c. 
DraBoLICALNEsS [from diabolical] deviliſh nature. 
DraBo'Tanum [of & and fiavy, Gr.] a plaſter made of herbs. 
Dtiapro'srs [G:a5g00%, Gr. an eating thro'] a ſolution of the con- 

tinuum by corroſion of the parts 
DrasRo'TICs, a word of the ſame etymology with the foregoing, 


and which, according to Caſtell. Renovat. ſignifies thoſe medical ap. 


plications which are between the ecphraFics and the cauſtics, i. e. more 
powerful in operation than the former, and aveater than the latter. 

DracaLawi'NnTHEs, Lat. a compound medicine, whoſe principal 
ingredient is calaminth. 

IACALC!'TE0s, Lat. [in ſurgery] a plaſter applied after the am- 
dutation of a cancer, 

Draca'year1s, Lat. a medicine, whoſe principal ingredient is ca- 
pay." | by 

Dracayre'cras, Lat. [of qa, and xanęas, a goat] a medicine 
made of goat's dung. 

DiacaR THA, Lat. a medicine ſo called, one whoſe principal 
ingredient is carthamum. 

IACA'RYON, Lat. a medicine made of the juice of green walnuts 
and honey. | | by 
 Diaca'ss1a, Lat. a medicine made of caſſta. 

D1acasro'r1vm, Lat. a medicine made of caſtor. 

DiacaTHo'Licon [of dia, thro', and x«YonxE-, Gr. univerſal] an 
univerſal medicine. | 

DiacaTo'THIA, Lat. 
by fee- farm. 

Diace'NTROs [of d and xg, Gr.] the ſhorteſt diameter of the 
2 orbit of a N : 

IACHORE'SIS, 
culty of voiding excrements. 

Diacny'Lum, Lat. a kind of plaſter made of the mucilages or 
pappy juice of certain fruits, ſeeds, or roots. Bruno derives its ety- 
mology from d a, thro', and xh, gen. plur. Gr. juices ; and defines it, 
emplaſtrum e ſuccis compoſitum, i. e. an emplaſtrum compoſed of juices, 

IACHY'LON, Lat. a kind of muſt or ſweet wine. 185 

Dracine'Ma, Lat. [of $exwmw, Gr. to move from] 
of a bone a little from its place. Celſ. lib. 8. c. 14. 

Diacinnamo'mMun, Lat. a medicine made of cinnamon. 
Diacrro'xviuu, Lat. a medicine made of citonia. 

DiacLa's1s, Lat. [of Jaxazw, Gr. to break off] a fracture. 
| Dracty's4, Lat. of Gr. a rinſing, waſhing or ſcouring, or any 
medicament uſed for that purpoſe. . 

' Draco'vium of , and xo, Gr. the 
made of the tops of poppies. "fv Ok | 

D1aco'xicon, Lat. [of dar., Gr, a deacon] the ſacriſty, the 
place in or near ancient churches, where the veſtments and church 
plate were repoſited. 5 

y [of J,axonn, from va, thro?, and xo#1w, Gr. to cut] 


[in the civil law] a tenure or holding of lands 


is the receding 


top of a plant] a ſyrup 


DicoE, Lat. 
the act of cutting or e 3 

Dtacoys [with ſurgeons] a deep wound ; eſpecially on : 
the full 5 large inſtrument. . FI e . 10 


Pracoys {with rhetoricians] the ſame as dia/ole. 


* 


orderly diſtribution or ſetting things in order, 


a right judgment of things, but to ſeparate them, i. e. in Other wor, 


. thoſe partes which, by their 


at. [&«xwenow, Gr. a paſling thro'] the act or fa- 


DIA 


Diacork#'614, Lat. a medicine made of goats dun- 
D1acoRa'LL10N. Lat. a medicine made chiefly of coral 
Diaco'x uu, Lat. a medicine made of acrons. ; 
Diacosme's1s, Lat. [%axoopnor;, of Haro, 


oo, 
and mea 
thus gu 
dnance. 
cation 0! 
eco 


Gr to ac0n 10 


D1aco'srum, Lat. a medicine made of coſtus. 


Draco usries [Mare, of Sax, from 2 thre) n. 
Gr. to hear] a ſcience that explains the properties of —_— Ay Ra e 
as it paſſes through different mediums. "ow, * onal 
; Diack1's1s, Lat. [ Marg, Gr.] a ſeparating, ſevering or d P C _— it 

in 4 es * ; | 7 ; 

fre ny Lat. [with phyſicians] a judging of, and Gn 5 { 2 

lf. Arts 


ing diſeaſes, with their reſpective ſymptoms, W. B. Kaus 


Judge as well as ſeparate ; and not without reaſon: t of a tl 


enn 
or the la 
g Lure, or o 
1 AGRAM | 
Votes. 
I ACRAPH 
enn 
Won box, < 
cn“. 
ing, gray 
5 3 
Wa. cz Dl. 


with diag 


liprite 
for what is 10 


moſt carefully to diſtinguiſh thoſe circumſtances in which tier 
from thoſe in which they d:fer ; a remark of equal import 1 
ther applied to PHYsIC, or DIVINITY, te POLITICS, or noa, * 
DirrER ENR [with logicians! 3 'A 
Diacro'cuma, Lat. a medicine made chiefly of ſaffron. 
Diacro'umyon, Lat. [of d. and xgopuvor, Gr.] a medicine ny, 
of onions, ON ; 
Diacuv'minum, Lat. a compoſition made of cummin, 
Diacypo'niTEs, Lat. [of d rw xv9wnwr, Gr.] ſuch Medicines 
which quinces are an ingredient, 
Diacypo'nium, Lat. [of N rw R, Gr.] a confeRtion nat 


of the pulp of quinces and ſugar, commonly called marmalade, 1 2 rydiates 
DriapaMmasce'num, Lat. a compoſition of damaſcens. Wacky Dit 
Dr ap {diadime, Fr. diadema, It. Sp. and Lat. of de Wpony, fay 


ea little 
ology of 
upon of 
he (cam; 


3. A kind of wreath or fillet for the head, anciently wom by engey; 
and kings inſtead of a crown, a tiara, an enſign of royalty, The f. 
cred diadem in pieces rent. Spenſer. 2. The mark of rojatyyong 
the head, the crown. The regal diadem, Milton, 
Dr'aDEMED, adj. [from diadem] adorned with a diaden, cropred, 


Diadem'd with rays divine. 4 . to infer : 
Drape 'MATED [diadematus, Lat. of diadema, Lat. am] year. ds ; << A 
ing a diadem, crown, or turban. | Wacrydium 
el Lat. [with phyſicians] the ſucceſſion or pogeb of a WACKY DIL 
diſeaſe, to its change called criſis: But diadexis, which Brun ex- p, Or WI 
plains by diadeche, ſignifies a reception of the humours, their trait fron —_ , 
one part to another; and in proof of this he appeals to Hippocrtey HE x4”; 
6 Epidem. S. 2 t. nan 25 LO 


Dta'pocavs, a precious ſtone like a byril. | 
Dia“ Dosis, Lat. [da, Gr. a giving or d:ffributing thre) a 


ay 50P 


vering by hand, tradition, diſtribution. 2, 1 
Diaposis [with phyſicians] a 4%ribution of murinen e d = [0 at 
parts of the bbdy, | 7 10 36 or 
Drabkou, . [%aJouw, Gr. to run through] the tine n „ When t 


AL PLANE: 
ee drawn 


which any motion is performed, as that in which the vibrator o' ; 
= they bea 


pendulum is accompliſhed, A gry is one tenth of a line, alnear 
tenth of an inch, an inch one ws of a philoſophical foot, a pill 


phical foot one third of a pendulum, whoſe diadrons in the truce l * : 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one ſecond of tine, ora fixtith WD. 
part of a minute. Locke. f 10 e called 5 

Dix'RESIs Cie, of Sig, Gr. to divide] the at of Gn 15 Pe, 2” 
or diviſion ; a poetical figure, when one ſyllable 15 divided into two, a _— 


as evoluifſe tor evolvifſe. ; 1 
DiRREIs [in printing] is a vowel marked with tw0 N 
points, as on e, 1 or ü, to ſignify that it is ſounded by ara » 
joined to another ſo as to make a dipthong; as, 4% by te pon 
over the e is diſtinguiſhed from gra. i 
Diz=ress [with 8 is a method of dividing a1 1 
eing united, retard or hinder 0 ws 

of diſeaſes; as the continuity of the fleſh or ſkin in inpollumes 
which muſt be opened to let out the N matter. 
Dix RESsIs [with anatomiſts] is a conſuming or 


in ſome ſharp fung me. 
ſel, ſo that ſome certain paſſages are made oy | 5 ben ne klar 


Ing. 

7 Diais 
eeaſt, we 
2 Declini; 
eediate poi 
h- eaſt, & 
ing Dis 


Wc/ining DIA 
nary Dial 
rica] Dial 


eating out the vel 


ter, which naturally ſhould not have been; og bias. 
are widened more than ordinary, ſo that the humours wr ; the ht or ſhad; 
ought to be contained in the veſſels: But this, with Boer 15 un “ Drars 
anaſiomoſis : who defines the diæreęſis to be cobarentiun: wn 10 7 74/ D 
i. e. a real ſeparation of what cohered. Boerh. Pathologia, d oda. 
corroding P. 
ar Diar, 


DixxE“TIcA, Lat. [with phyſicians] cating, 
eines. | e of a c 
Di Ta [Aaila, of Hairzaga, Gr. to make uſe 77 Lit 
der of food] diet, food, a particular way or manner o on 

DizTE'TICE [diæteticus, Lat. of Siaurnlxn, Gr. 1 ür 
of phyſic that cures diſeaſes by a moderate and reg 
Dix rA. 

DiacALA “NA, Lat. a medicine made of galangal. 

D1acLa'veron, Lat. [AN, Gr.] 4 medicin 
made of the herb glaucium. 3 

DiacLy'ranice [Sayapan, Gr.] the art of cutting o 


e world, ai 
INLACCA, | 
laltECT [| 
a1, Gr. to > 
dn, Cc. in 
by which it 

We Attic, lor 
ks; ſo the 
Italic, 2. 
practiſe that 


aking hol 


low or concave figures in meta). vols] a di + 3. Lan 

Diacvo's1s, Lat. [of Saywore, Gr. to know thoroup” u are kindny 
cerning or knowing one from another, a judging o Joment of de , lar CTICA 

Draoxosis [with phyſicians] a knowledge or Ju > - 4, Gr. to 
parent /igns of a diſtemper, or a ſkill by which the m— 5 | teaches the 
a diſtemper is perceived, and this is three-fold, 28. oO CTICA 
ment of the part affected. 2. Of the diſeaſe itſelf. 3. bly] be "to, Sp. of 
Dias Ic, adj. [of hayuwoxw, Gr. to know ther ei \ Tgument 
ing to the {kill called ag, thoroughly knowing f -Goafe WAI sr my 

85 Signs [with phyſicians] thoſe ſigns 0 ECTICA 


are apparent, or by which a diagnoſis is formed. 

D1iacnosTic Signs * botany] are particular 
plant may be known or diſtinguiſhed from another. 3 

Diachosrie, ſub. [from the adj. ] a ſymptom b. 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. 3 
Dia eL, adj. or Diaconal Line [Fr. dias 
lis, Lat. of dia, through, and ywna, Gr. an angle; ; 
a line drawn acroſs any figure from angle to ang £4 
the diameter diagonal, and ſometimes it ſignibes Je an 
lelogram, or long ſquare that has one common 5 
line, with the principal parallelogram. 


sion; but w 
© Nuss 


DIA - 


E ſcale which ſerve to repreſent any num- 
3233 the parts of which are equal to one ano- 
ä fo 1 unners make uſe of a ſcale to take the dimenſion of a piece 
1 — Engineers have a ſcale or rule to make a draught of a 
( 4don on paper, c. 
ot %, uch. from 
viding a ſquare # 5 
* ſquare. Locke. es 3 
| bs WES adv, [from diagonal] in a diagonal direction. 


che adj. ] a line drawn from angle to angle, 
ee into equal parts. The ſide and 


Ly nau ¶ diagramma, Lat. Nayga he, of dia, through, and 


? \ Gr. to write or deſcribe] a ſentence, a decree; alſo a fort 
| 4 1 a ſcheme or figure made with lines or cir- 
8.4 For the laying down, exp aining or demonſtating any propoſition 
ee, or of the properties N. thereto. 

ena ſin = a proportion of meaſures diſtinguiſhed by cer- 


X ET. [diagraphe, Lat. of &:2yex@y, Gr] deſcription. 

cr euice, Lat. [JaygaPinn, Gr.] the art of painting or car- 
Won box, &c. 
W.craenical [from diagraph] 
Wing, graving, carving, Ge. 
ena nic Art. See DIaGRAPHICE. | 
W.cer'oiares, abt. [from diagrydium, Lat.] ſtron 
Vith diagrydium. All choleric humours ought to 
erdiates. Floyer. | 

1 ETD. ; RE Gr.] a gum 4di//i/ling out of the herb 
Pony, ſays Bruno, is called diacrydion, quaſi lacrymula, as tho 
ea eile tear. But, I muſt confeſs, that I can find no traces of 
hg of this word in Suidas, Heſychius, Conſtantin, or in the 
dix ad Theſaurum H. Stephan. &c. I ſuſpe& therefore it is 
cor! ption of the word Jaxgudion, Gr. a /ittle tear, and which Gorræus 
e ſcammony /eds when its root is wounded. And Quincy leaves 
to infer as much; for having deſcribed the preparatio ſcammonii, 
: And what is prepared after this manner is commonly cal- 
crydium or diacrydium.“ 5 

Wc: v pu, the ſcammony, prepared by boiling it in a hollowed 
, or with the juice of quince, or lemon, or pale rofes. See 


of or belonging to the ſkill of 


purgatives 
e evacuated 


x2, or Diane'xaPLE, Lat. a medicine which takes its 

om the fix ingredients, viz. roots of round birthwort, gentian, 

berries, myrrh, and ivory-ſhavings, &c. 

AHY'SSOPUM, Lat. a medicine made of hyſſop. 

A's, Lat. a medicine made of the plant iris. 

of alis, Lat. of the day] an inſtrument or plate marked 

nes, for ſhewing the hour of the day, by the ſhadow of a pin 

, when the ſun ſhines, and are of ſeveral forts and forms. 

BL ?LAxEs, are plain boards, plates or ſurfaces on which hour- 
Nee drawn in * latitude, and are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
Et they bear to the horizon of the place where they are made, and 

cording to their poſition or ſituation, parallel, perpendicular, or 

e. : 

allel DiaLs, are ſuch as lie level with the hozizon, and are 

called horizontal dials. 1 

eaicular DiALs, or Eredt Dials, are ſuch as ſtand erect to 

eizon; as all are which are ſet againſt an upright wall or 

ing. | 

Dias Dire, are ſuch as face any one of the four cardinal 
=, eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth. 

n Declining Diars, are ſuch whoſe planes lie open to any 

eediate points between any two cardinal points, to the ſouth-eait 

h- eaſt, c. | Ry 

ing Dias, are ſuch as lean forwards towards the hori- 


ing Dias, are ſuch as lean back towards the horizon. 
mary Dials, are either horizontal dials or vertical dials. 

rica! Dia, is one drawn on the plane of a vertical circle. 
„Dias, ſuch as ſhew the hour of the night by the means of 
or ſhadow of the moon projected thereon by an index. 
ra! Dias, ſuch as are placed againſt walls. 


A * Dial, is one deſcribed on a plane parallel to the 
Noctial. i | 


vorld, and the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon 
race, a medicine made of Jacca, or gum-lac. 
LALECT Fr. dialecto, ＋ dialectica, Lat. of anxrO-, of Mas- 
7 Gr. to diſcourſe] 1. A property or manner of ſpeech, pronun- 
G. in any language peculiar to each ſeveral province or coun- 
y which it is Ave ee from the general or national language; 
W* Attic, Ionic, olic, Doric, and the common language of the 
3 ſo the Bolonneſe, Bergameſe, and Tuſcan, are dialects of 
* Ptalic, 2. Style, manner of expreſſion. When themſelves 
| Practiſe that whereof they write, they change their diale#. 
i. . 3 Language, ſpeech. Why in the univerſal dialeck of the 
u are kindnefſes {till called obligations? South. 


y PIALE'CTICA, or Dial“ rie, b. [Lat. Janxrixn, of Jax 
of 1 Gr. to diſcourſe or reaſon] a or the art of logic, 
be, k teaches the true method of arguing or reaſoning. 5 

5 zent or DiaLEcTic, ad. [ dialeFique, Fe dialettico, It. 
1 *» OP. of dialeFicus, Lat. Hanxrix®:, Gr. ] of or pertaining to 


% gumental, Dza/e#ical ſuttleties the ſchoolm 
dlogieal myſteries. 755 ne eee 


IALE | | 
joETICAL Arguments, are ſuch arguments as are but barel 
ne k ut do not convince or determine the mind to either fide of 


* 


FUALECTICALLY ; p KD. 
); 4 » ady. [of dialectical] logically. | : 
| Tong elan [dialeficien, Fr. diallettico, It. of dialecticus, Lat.] 


PALYMUMA, or rath AMA | 

: » C er DiaterMMa [Hanippe, Gr. intermi 
whether Nl with phyſicians] the interva/ between pms 
il Io or or in other diſeaſes which periodically return. 
WW cox; bor 8 Us not always confin'd to a fri and proper INTER- 


we Aiulssl0n. 2 * 8 i. e. a ſincere 


„Dia, is one deſcribed on a plane pang through the poles 


DIA 

Diatt'esrs [Lat. N axis, Gr.] a ſpace between, an interceps 
tion, a prevention ; alſo a debating or reaſoning ; a reſolution or 
purpoſe. FD 1 . 

D1aLePs1s, or rather DiaLe1'ess - [with ſurgeons] that middle 
ſpace in wounds and ulcers that is left open for a cure; or rather (if 
Bris obſerves aright) the intermiſſion of the /;gature itſelf in a frac- 
ture with an ulcer or wound; where a ſpace is left for the curing of 
the ulcer. Hippoc. 3 de tract. t. 5 & 6. 

DiaLev'con [NN, Gr.) a kind of ſaffron that is white thro' 
the middle. 

Driate'x1s [Lat. NaN, Gr.] a diſputation. | 

DratisT, ſub. [of dial] one that conſtructs dials. Moxon 
uſes it. | 

Dia'LLacs [Lat. SaMayn, Gr. change, difference] a rhetorical 
figure when many arguments are produced but to no effect. | 

DrYaLLEL Lines [with geometricians] ſuch as run acroſs or cut one 
another. : 

Dr aLlLinG, ſub. [from dial] the art of drawing lines truly on a 
| we plane, ſo as, by means of a ſhadow, to ſhew the hour of the 


day when the ſun ſhines. | 


Dr'aLLixnG Globe, an inſtrument contriv'd for drawing of all ſorts 
of dials, and to give a clear demonſtration of the art. SY 
DiaLLIxG Sphere, an inſtrument for the demonſtration of ſperical 
triangles, and alſo to give a true idea of the ratio of drawing of dials 
on any manner of planes. - | | 
DiaLLinG Line, or DiaLLixNG Scales, 80 lines placed on 
rulers, &c. to expedite the making of ſun-dials. 
DiaLLinG (with miners] is the uſing a compaſs and long line to 
know which way the load or vein of ore inclines, or where to fink an 
air-ſhaft, | f F | 
DiaLoci'sMus [%anMyon®,, Gr.] a rhetorical figure; when a man 
reaſons and diſcourſes with himſelf, as it were with another, both put- 
ting the queſtions and giving the anſwers. 5 5 
8 [of dial 1. One that ſpeaks in a dialogue or con- 
ference. 2. One that writes dialogues, i 
Dial co [in muſic books] ſignifies a piece of muſic for two or 
more voices or inſtuments, which anſwer one to the other. : 
 Dratocue [Fr. dialogo, It. and Sp. dialogus, Lat. of $any©-, 
Gr.] a conference or diſcourſe between two or more perſons; or a 
diſcourſe in writing between two, or more perſons, whereia they are 
repreſented as talking together, ſo that it is either real or feigned. 
To DiaLogue, verb neut. [from the noun] to diſcourſe with an- 
other, to have a conference together. Doft dialague with thy ſhadow? 


 Shakeſpeart, 


DraL-PLATE [of dial and plate] a plate upon which lines or hours 
are delineated. | 998 

Dialruz'a, or DiALTHÆ A [Max Nase, Gr:) an unguent, the 
chief ingredient of which is althæa. Lat. Es | 

Dia'LYs1s [Nawor, Gr. a diſſolution] a figure in rhetoric, when 
two points are placed by grammarians over two vowels in one word, 
which would otherwiſe make a dipthong ; but are by this character, 
(**) divided into two ſyllables. See Drzress. | Lis 

D1aLyss [with phyſicians] when applied to the body and its 
members, ſignifies a languor, and i#wpozerce or incapacity to perform 
its proper functions. Bruno. It ſhould ſeem to be a morbid affection, 
ſomewhat below the paralyſis, or palſy; and from hence is de- 
rived, | 1 
Dra“LxTIc, adj. what diſpoſes to a dialyſis, 2 the fibres. 
The South-wvinds [ſays Hippocrates, Aph. p. 1247 A.] beget a 
dullneſs of hearing, and dimneſs of fight; produce a ſenſation of weight 
or heavineſs in the head, — are piaLYTIC”, &c. APPENDIX ad The- 
ſaur. H. Stephan. Conſtantin. &c. | | 

D1a'LyTonx [Lat. NManvres, of Ja, Gr. to diſſolve] a figure in 
rhetoric, when ſeveral words are put together without a conjunction 
copulative. 

DiaMa'NTINE, adj. (or diamant] pertaining to a diamond. 

DiaMARCART TON [M and patyzpn, Gr. à pearl] a reſtorative 
powder, the chief ingredient in which is pearl. 28 5 

DiamasT1cGo'ss [Hg ο, of di, thoroughly, and waryyw, Gr, 
to whip] a ſolemnity in honour of Diana, as follows: certain boys 
were carried to the altar of the goddeſs, and there ſeverely whipped 3 
and leſt the officer ſhould, out of compaſſion, remit any thing of the 
rigour of it, the prieſteſs of Diana ſtood by all the time, ho ding in 
her hand the image of the goddeſs, which was of itſelf very light ; 
but (as they relate) if the boys were ſpared, grew ſo weighty, that 
the prieſteſs was ſcarce able to ſupport it ; * leſt the boys ſhould 
faint under the correction, or do any thing unworthy of the Laconian 
education, their parents were preſent to be. them to undergo it pa- 
tiently, and with great conſtancy; and ſo great was the bravery and 
reſolution of the boys, that tho” they were laſhed till the blood guſhed 
out, and ſometimes to death, yet a cry or a groan was ſeldom or 
never heard to proceed from any of them. Thoſe that died under the 
ceremony were buried with garland; on their heads, in token of joy 
or victory, and had the honour of a public funeral. 

Diamt'RDes [of d and merda, dung or ordure] a confection of 
PUR ſalve. | 2 : | 

1A'METER [diamttre, Fr. diametro, It and Sp. diametero, Lat. of 

%aperp®-, from dia, and felge, Gr. to meaſure] a right line paſſing 
thro' the centre of a circle, and terminating on each fide at the 
circumference thereof, and ſo dividing the circle into two equal 


rts. 

Driamerer [of a conic ſection] is a right line drawn through 
the middle of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates in two equal 

arts. ; 

FE D1iamETER of Gravity [in mathematics] is that right line in which 
the centre of gravity is placed. _ 
Drauz rEN {of an nd au-. is any right line which paſſes through 
the middle of the tranſverſe axis, which is the centre of the figure, 
and is always a middle proportional between the latus reftum and the 
latus tranſverſum. | 3 

DiamtTzr [of the parabola] is a line drawn parallel to the axis, 
and which may be ſuppoſed to meet at any infinite diſtance, or in the 
centre of the figure. | | 


Dian ra 


DIA 
DiauETEN of a Column [in architecture] is that taken juſt above 
he baſe. 


Dr1aMETER of the Swelling ſin architecture] is that taken at the 
__ of one third from the baſe. 


the top of the ſhafts. 

D1ia'METRAL, adj. [of diameter] deſcribing the diameter, belong- 
ing. to the diameter. | 

Di meTRALLY, adv. [of u ametral] in the manner of a diameter 
in the direction of a diameter. Chriſtian piety is diametrally oppoſed 
to profaneneſs. Hammond. 

Drhex'thicat [diamttral, Fr. diametrale, It. diametrico, Sp. dia- 
metrique, Fr. of dinge, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to, of the nature, 
or in the form of a diameter. 2. Obſerving the direction of a dia- 
meter. Diametrical oppoſition. Government of the Tongue. 
D1aMe'TRICALLY, adv. [of diametrical] in the direction of a dia- 
meter. | | 

DiamETRICALLY ofpoſite, directly over againſt; as when two 
things are oppoſed one to the other right acroſs, or directly con- 
trary. | 125 

Dr axon. [adamas, Lat. of aJzpa;, Gr. diamant, Fr. diamante, 
It. Sp. and Port. diamant, Du. demant, Ger. and Su.] the hardeſt, 
moſt ſparkling, and moſt valuable of all precious ſtones. The good- 
neſs of a diamond conſiſts in three things. 1. Its luſtre, or water. 
2. Its weight, or -bigneſs. z. Its hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 
India has a diamond the largeit ever known, which weighs 279 carats, 
and is computed to be worth ſeven hundred and ſeventy- nine thouſand 
two hundred and forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force 
of the ſtrongeſt fires, except the concentrated ſolar rays, without hurt; 
and even that infinitely fierceſt of all fires does it no injury, unleſs di- 
rected to its weaker parts. It bears a glaſs-houſe fire for many days; 

and if taken carefully out, and ſuffered to cool by degrees, is found as 
bright and beautiful. as before. The places from whence we have 
diamonds are the Eaſt. Indies and the Brafils: and though they are 
uſually found clear and colourleſs, yet they are ſometimes ſlightly 

tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the mixture of tome 
meralline particles. Hill. 

Drauoxp [in heraldry] the black colour in the coats of noble- 
men. 

Facet Dramoxd,: is one cut in faces both at top and bottom, and 

whoſe table or principal place at top is flat. 

" Rofe Dramonp, is one that is quite flat underneath ; but whoſe up- 
per part is cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt of 
which terminates in a point. : 

Rough D1amonD, is one juſt as it comes out of the mine, that has 
not yet been cut. 5 

Table Diamond, is one which has a large ſquare face at the top, 
encompaſſed with four leſſer. | 
Diao dp [with printers] the name of a {mall fort of letter or cha- 
racer. | 85 | 

Temple DiamonDs [ſo called of the Temple in Paris, in France, 
where they are made] are a fort of fa&itious diamonds, of no great 
value, but uſed much in the habirs of the a&ors upon the ſtage. 

TAMONDS, the name of one of the four ſorts of cards. 

Diamond cuts Diamond. 
The Fr. fay; A fin, fn & demi (cunning requires cunning and a half) 
one ſharper ought to have another to deal with him.. | 

Driamo'RoN [Lat. of di and pur, Gr. pl. gen. mulderries] a Con- 
fection made of mulberries. | 

Simple Diamo'rUm, a medicinal compoſition made of mulberry- 
juice and ſugar. | 

Compound DiamoRUM 
and other ingredients. 1 LROR. | 

Dramo'scyum, a medicinal powder, whoſe chief ingredient is 
muſk. Lat. 7 | 

D1amoTo'sls [Lat. of 3:z and 
an ulcer with lint. - f 

Diana's Tree [with ar called alſo the philoſophical tree; a 
very curious phznomencn, produced by a compoſition of ſilver, mer- 
cary, and fpirit of nitre, which are cryſtallized into the form of a tree, 
with branches, leaves, fruit, &c, Un 
. * Of the three Dianas, ſays lord Herbert, the moſt celebrated was 

the- fiſter of Apollo; as the moon was {tiled fifter of the Sun“ [Sec 
ApoLLo. He adds, that „of all the gods Diana was reckoned the 
moft CRUEL and moſt cirasTE [but what muſt Minerva have thought, 
had this compliment been paid to another in her hearing 7] nor could 
ſhe be appeafed, but by human RD. Herb. de Relig. Gentil. 
Her Temple in the Taurica Cherſonefus was often polluted with the 
blood of ſtrangers. I need not add, that the narrow eſcape'of Oreſſes 
from being there ſacrificed by his own fiſter, imployed the pen of Eu- 
ripides, and other ancient tragedians. See Discovx TW. 

Draxa'tic Argumentation [with logicians] a particular method of 

. reaſoning, which carries on a diſcourſe from one thing to another. 
Draxi'sum, a medicine made of anniſeeds. Laar. 

Draxor'a [Lat. J. Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, importing a ſe- 
rious conſideration of the matter in hand. n 

Dia x T Hus, a compoſition of anthos or roſemary. Lat. 

Dranv'cum [Lat. in pharmacy] a kind of rob, made of the juice 
of N walnuts and fugar boiled to the confiſtence of honey. 

14a0L1 BANUM, a medicine made of olibanum. Lat. 

Drara“LMuA, a kind of ſalve. Lat. 

Diar ATA VER, a medicine made of poppies. Lat. 

Dr aypase, ſub. ¶ dia rav, Gr.] a chord including all 
old word for diapaſon. 
64 "Twixt them both a e was the baſe, 

Proportioned equally by ſeven and nine; | ' 

Nine was the circle ſet in Heaven's place: ee 
All which compacted, made a good diapaſe. Spenſer. 

Drapa'twa [Hapaſme, Fr. diapaſma, It. of darachma, of hanzocw, 
Gr. to ſprinkle] 1. A poinander or perfume, a compoſition of pow- 
ders, with which the ancients uſed to dry their bodies from ſweat at 
their coming out of the baths. 2. A compoſition made of dry pow- 
ders, to be /prinked upon cloaths to perfume them, or upon wounds 
or ulcers, Oe. 14 


[in pharmacy] is made of mulberry-juice 


pores, Gr. ſcraped lint] the filling 


© » 


tones - the 


14METER of the Diminution [in architecture] is that taken from 


DIA 


/ 
: PLA 515 
Diara'son Fr. Tt. and Lat. of dia, through, and ., 
Ju, 


ming, 1. 


all] a chord in muſic including a// tones, and is the N 05, ing toget 
is commonly called an octave or eighth; becauſe the . duces th 
tones or notes, and then the eighth is the {ame "Fw b bit hy rug, P. 


It is the moſt perfect concord, and the terms of it 
It diſcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds int 
the return of the ſame ſound. Bacon. 

Dir ASsO“NDIAEX [with muſicians] a ſo; 
either as ten to three, or as ſixteen to five, 


are as 19 6 
1 ge, ) fy 
0 Hara; q 


Wi 


t of compound rays 


tment or 
LA sT 
pxo's U 
I manne 


Diayas0NDIAPE'NTE, a compounded conſonance in te . dee 
tio, or as three to nine. etre AH _ 
ros 


DiaPasonDIATE'SSARON, 
proportion of eight to three. 

Drayasonpi'rone, a concord, the terms of which 
portion of five to two. 


a compounded concord ounde! g a thing. 


ArokEs!Is 


ed being 0 


ar? 10 ny 
"Sh 


| in W. 

Diapas0NSEMIDI'TONE, a concord, the terms of which 21 10 | ve or 

proportion of twelve to five. 3 : Ppartmer 
5 A - 1 * 

Diarepe'ss [Lat. dnn, Gr.] a leaping over or typ igures of 


Diayepess [with anatomiſts] a breaking of the bi, 
ſweating or burſting out of the blood thro' the veins, wii * 
by their thinneſs. With Boerhaave, it is ſuch a 42g abe 
conſtituting membranes, as produces gaping interſlices, and * 
contents, Hippoc. de Natur, Pueri, p. 241, « ,, ad 
Sc. i. e. if the woman be of a thin fleth, ſhe will the firs 
ſible of a diapedeſis.” AyPgxD. ad Theſaur. H. Steph. . 

D1aye'ns14, the herb ſanicle. Lat. 

Diare'xTe [Fr. and Lat. of d. a, through, and xn Gr, fi, 

phyſical compoſition made up of five ingredients, viz, my) gs. 
birthwort, ſhavings of ivory, and bay. berries. rc 
punch; a cant word. 

DiarExTE [in muſic] the ſecond of che concord; de ö 
which are as three to two, otherwiſe called a perfect ffd, nin 
up an octave with the diateſſaron. 

Drayes [alapre, Lat. of diaprer, Fr. to interwear: wit fm 


LPRUNUY 
PYE'TIC: 
baſing the 
WE Its etymol 
op. 12;2C 
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rsa “LMa 
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kPHTHO'R 
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anſwerir 
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/ 
RRHO DO 
n red roſ 
RRHOEA 
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Of uncertain etymology. Johnſon] 1. A ſort of line dith god without! 
with flowers and other figures. 5 goes frec 
Nor any weaver which his work doth boaſt, | 1 or reſt 
In diaper, in damaſk and in lyne. Sper/er, RRHOE'T 
2. A towel, a napkin. Another bear the ewer, a il 14, pt an inf: 
Shakeſpeare. 7 | WrTHRO'S 
To Drayrr, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To rare, vb a jointins 
verfify with flowers. Flora ufeth to clothe our grand-cane lr _ :, /-// 
with a new livery, AMapered with various flowers. Har, 1.1 a4 book 
draw flowers upon cloth. If you per upon folds, kt qt wn I go or 
be broken. Peachan. | v, adj. 
Drargs'p [in heraldry] as, a bordure diaper'd, is one that f SATY'RIC 
ted all over with ſach things as bordures uted to be charge! Af. dn or rag- 
ing between the frets, See Dir RE. 3 in 
 Drayxrinc [in painting] is when the piece, after 1: B erb ſcordiu 
finiſhed, is over-run with branches and other work, | EEE STE, 
Diaynant'itTy, or Drayna'NousNEss L heit, Fr. dnfail baits, 
It. of &@$avaz, from 9,2 and Þaww, Gr. to thine] trantparency, pom SE NNA, 
of tranimitting light. Ihe property of a d7apyance: boch, L. Nei n 
is tranſparent like glaſs; the humours of the eye, ore tantea corith rern [1 
&c. Ray uſes it. . as pdiftineton 
DrarnANIC, adj. [of Nia, and Po, Gr. to ſhine! tranſporent, havin ros 
the quality to tranſtait light. Subtile dfaphanic or Het bou), f Fra f. 
Raleigh. | S 3 ; 
Binde Ma hane, Pr. diafono, It. and vp fiche 4 a 2 
tranſparent like glaſs, or that may be ſeen tho, capt Ou ; <a * Þ 
light. The pores of diapharous bodies are ſo rangeddd et, TS to retem 
8 ee Ge z out again 
the beams of light can pafs thro' them freely every v9, 1 3 U 
Diarhox'xicox, an clectuary, whoſe chict ing elt BI pk . 
8 my | S #} | 
Peng, (ne, Gr] x bart bun 
0 rd. 1 TIP 
Drapno'x1cs [of $a@weaw, of dia, through, and pany Gr bs. 5 a 
a ſcience that explains the properties of refracted founds, as 06} F BY . 
thro) different mediums. — ww 
Driayno'na [Jafona, of N, and Poste, Cr. 1007 er {cat F 
ence, diverſity. | (5 ET , 
DraynoN 4 [with rhetoricians] a figure when 2 word repeats » 13 A 
uſed in a ſignification different from what it was at fil. ge, kun Diasr'RK Mus 
DAT HORA [Ne, Gr.] difference, Civerity, ul, roach or tau 
Lat. : het 1 
Dar no! Ess [JaÞopros;, of Ja, through, d ce ee Nos _ 
or carry] a ſending forth al manner of humours th! ts ay Theſaur. H 
body. Bruno adds, not only by i»/2r/i6/e ng ke {yet kn inſtance c 
beat; for which reaſon, ſays he, medicines which pr ta Laconic e 
are now called DrAPHORETIcs. pn obordigf 4 s on Longir 
Draynore"rrcar, or Drapnore'TIC, ach. diaſ“ cating ſeſfe which the c 
aforetico, It. © diaphoreticus, Lat. Niapopnrine-, Cf J Pen or a blunt exuation, P. 
ration, cauſing ſweat, ſudorific. A diaphoretic medicine, Of Diasv'x ric 
is ſomething that will provoke ſweating. Watts. \ poke {tf on the equiv! 
' DraynorerTIC, fſubſt. [from the adj.) that M * he og Diata'sts 
2. 3 or promoters of perſpiration, e of 
ion. Arbuthnot. | In in 2 nan? rom the. /o 
Dr adv. [from diaphoretical] inan IATE RES15 
promotes ſeat. : erty 10 ci Mes, when th 
D1APHORE'TICALNESS [from diaphoretical] pot arms, hand 
ſweat. | b | 1 abbr, Lt i IATERE'Th 
Dia'yurxou [diaphragme, Fr. diafragma, It. a fence orbelgen ep or preſery 
JaPraypa, Of Ja DN, Gr. to incloſe or fence] Lolo boch. 1 leof a moſt ex 
etween, any partition in general that divides eleßlbrazn. Its IATE'SSAR 
low and parted into numerous cells by means o 0 Ir] a muſics 
ward. 3 0 . 3 Jarge doobie ** ar and a 
DiaPHRaGM [with anatomiſts] the midriff; + opp! cart S4t03, I 
paſſing actoſs the body, and feparating the chel | DiaTzSs ARE 
the belly or lower one. See above. u chat ifs fon 1 HAU 
DiAT NAH N Artery [in anatomy] one an bragma. et 4 THESIS, 
trunk of the aorta, and 1 8 branes the 1 


m 
DrayaraTTO'NTES n anatomy] certain by 
the plura, which cover the infide of the t207 a 


foes rom thence to 


pts 


DIA 


of Jarzoow, Gr. to put or form to 
In furgery, it ſignifies ſuch 
extremities to touch, 
de Fradt. t. 1. 


ther 
rA sts [M I,., ON Gre: L aye 
ming, framing, or faſhioning. 5 - 
ing together of a broken bone, as 3 _ 
duces the whole to its priſtine unity. alen. 1. 


| 07. 
| 1 bc Tt DN N, of GATIATTWy Gr. to ſmear over] 


ion. | 
tment or fomentatio i FE 
l Asrics, medicines proper for a limb out of joint. 


px0's [Namen, of gia, and u, Gr. to breathe} a ſending 

j] manner of humours through the pores of the body. 

—_ 04005, Lat. [of dia, and reh, Gr. the recrement 
* ] an ungueut in which pom holyx is an ingredient. | F 

WE 7:55, Lat. [0:a7gn04, Gr. ] 4 doubting or being at a ſtan 

= thing. Ts ras | b 
85 with rhetoricians] is a figure when the ſubjects to be 
Fd J _ equal worth, the orator ſeems to be in doubt which he 

| in with. See above. | : 

Dy 544 x Bars [in heraldry] a dividing of a field into planes 
FP ppartments, after the manner of fret-work, and filling them 
WWE -urcs of various forms. | 

Di . Lat. an electuary made of damaſk prunes, &c. 

WE ric, medicines promoting the ſappuration of ſwellings, 
eng them to run with matter, or ripening and breaking ſores, 
1. etymology is taken from %aTvew, to ſuppurate. Hippoc. Apbo- 
52 G. oxoouow e T1 egnben, c. APPEND. ad Theſaur. 


e 


1 1 


Ly ph. 4. a 
Wh £53 LM [MA “ß, Gr.] a pauſe or change of note in ſing- 


kpuTHO'Ra [HafJen, Gr.] a corruption of any part. 
ABEC, or DiaRx BEC, the capital of a province of the ſame 
anſwering to the ancient Meſopotamia. It is fituated on the 
igris,. near its ſource. e : 
R&Ho'Don [in pharmacy] a name given to ſeveral compoſitions 
n red roſes are an ingredient. "3 
uA [diarrbte, Fr. diarrea, It. and Sp. diarrhea, Lat. J. 
of dia, through, and pew, Gr. to flow] a flux or looſeneſs of the 
Vithout inflammation or ulceration of the entrails; whereby a 
eoes frequently to ſtool, and is cured either by purging off the 
16 ga 5 or reſtringing the bowels. Quincy. a 
KRHOE'TIC, adj. promoting the flux or looſcneſs of the belly, 
pt an inflammation, ſolutive, purgative. | 
3 RTHRO'S1S agg, of di, and Ngo, Gr. a joint] a kind 
ointing of bones, which ſerve for ſenſible motions, | 
1, /-/. [aiaria, It. and Sp. diarium, Lat.] an accounten 
a book in writing what paſſes every day; a journal or day- 
1I o on in my intended diary. Tatler. | 
IRY, adj. [of dies, Lat.] of or pertaining to a day. 
SATYRION, Lat, an electuary whereof the chief ingredient is 
bn or rag-wort. | 
A co'RDIUM, Lat. 
ib ſcordium. 
LSEBE'STES, Lat. 
e baſis. 
WA: xa, Lat. a compoſition made of ſenna. | - 
PoLET12-vUM, Lat. a medicine made of cummin. - 
_:7: 1 [in ancient muſic] a name given to a ſimple interval, in 
—_:tin&ion to a compound interval, which they call a ſyſtem. 
- 5r0Ls [a5n, Gr.] 1. A diſtinction, a dividing, ſeparating or 
caſunder. 2. A widening or ſtretching out. | 
sror [in anotamy] 4/atation or diſtenſion, a term uſed to ex- 
chat motion of the heart and arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate 
end themſelves, the contrary of which is Mole. The ſyſtole 
Ws to reſemble the forcible bending of a ſpring, and the diaſtole its 
out again to its natural ſtate. Ray. 
AToLE [with grammarians] a figure, whereby a word that is 
Wally ſhort is made long, | 
W-.roLE [with rhetoricians] a figure when ſome other word, and 
times two words, are put between two of the ſame kind; as, Dii 
_ wt, dii audiére Lyce, Horace. Duc age, duc ad nos, &c. This 
eis by the Latins called /eparatio. | | 
TRE MMA [of die, Gr. to turn afide] a diſtortion or lax- 
. It implies (ſays Bruno) a fight removal of the joint from its 
er ſcat. | 
TYLE [of dis and, and 56, Gr. a pillar ; in architecture] a 
ing where the pillars ſtand at the diftance of three of their diameters. 


an electuary of which the chief ingredient is 
(in pharmacy] an electuary wherein ſebeſtes 


roach or taunting ; a handſome and ſmart manner of jeering. Dio- 
Longin. de Sublim. cap. 38. P. 206. Ed. Toll. 0 u οl, Sc. The 
yrmus is the excrea/e or amplifying of an extenuation. APPENDIX 
Theſaur. H. Stephan. c. Query, if Longinus did not intend, 
an inſtance of this figure; „He had a field with leſs earth upon it 

n Laconic epiſtle ?” That moſt judicious critic Dr. Pearce, in his 
s on Longinus, ſays, that the ahrmus in that author is a figure, 

which the orator refutes (what his adverſaries object) by way of 

uation, Pearce, Longin. Ed. Londin. p. 112. 

Diasy RTIC [diafriicum, Lat.] a biting or reproachful taunt 
on the equivocation of a word. See above. 

JATA $18 fof $iarwwo, Gr, to ſtretch out] a diſtenſion of any ſort, 
Nicularly of a limb, in caſe of fracture; when ſtretched (fays Bru- 
I from the Iorver part, and held firm above. | 
3 Lat. [of $:&neno1, Gr.] a. good conſtruction of the 

A 15 * to more ealily and ſtrongly, r as is in 
 ATERE'TICA, Lat. I alapneig, of ka, throughly, and rr, Gr. 
$5 preſerve] the art of eee health 5 by the why is the 

Ku excellent poem on this im portant ſubject, by Dr. Arm ſtrong. 

* _ Er. It. and Lat. of d, through, and-rreoowews, Gr. 
4A bor cal word intimating that an interval is compoſed of a 
— N and one greater ſemitone, the ratio of which 

— dis called in muſical compoſition a perfect fourth. 

Narn kon, any compoſition that conſiſts of four ingredients, 

! MERON, Lat. a compoſition of dates. | 


reis, Lat. [%aY0y, Gr.] difpolition or conſtituton. 


Nasr“ Mus [&@ovpmos, Gr.] a drawing or pulling aſunder ; alſo a 


"03-0 

DiaTaesrs [with phyſicians] the natural or preternatural diſpoſi- 
" of the body, that inclines us to the performance of all natural 
actions. 

DriaTHY'RUM, Lat. [da Ng, of fvgz, Gr. a gate or door] a ſcreen 
or fence of boards, Qc. to keep out the wind; an incloſure before a 
door, as in churches, &c. 

Dra“roxi, Lat. corner-ſtones, band or prepend ſtones. | 

Dia ro'xic [diatonique, Fr. diatonico, Sp. diatonicus, Lat. of dia, and 
Toy®-, Gr. a tone] the ordinary ſort of muſic, which proceeds by dif- 
ferent tones, either in aſcending or deſcending. It contains only the 
two greater and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemitone. Harris. 

DiatTonic Mufic, one of the three methods of ſinging uſed by the 
ancients, and the moſt natural of them, in reſpect that it makes eaſy 
intervals, by which it is rendered more plain than the other two, 
which are chromatic and enharmonic, | 

DiaTo'xnus Hypaton, the muſical note called D fol-re. 

DiaTonvus Meſen, the note called Ge-/ol re-ut. 

Dia ro'xicuu, or DiaTonum, Lat. a kind of ſong proceeding 
by different tones and ſemi-tones, either in aſcending or deſcending, 
more natural and leſs forced than other forts of muſic, Plain Song. 

D1iaTRA'GACANTH, a compoſition in which gum tragacanti is the 
chief ingredient. | ; 

DiarRTBTA, or Dia TRIBE, Lat, [Sarg6n, Gr.] a continued diſ- 
oY or diſputation ; alſo the place where diſputations, &c. are 
held. | 

Drartrr'sus [of , Gr. and 7ribus, Lat. three] a compoſition 
made up of three ſorts of /aungers. 

DiaTRrI'Tos, or DIaTRITION, 
ſtinence tor three days. 9 88 

DiaTu'RBITH, an electuary of turbith. 2 

Diary'eoss, Lat. [ MaTifον Gr. a thorough impreſſion] an in- 
formation or inſtruction; alſo a deſcription. 1 

Diary'eoss [in rhetoric] a figure, by which a thing is fo lie 
deſcribed, that it ſeems to be ſet as it were before our eyes. Longinus 
de SUBLIM. in his 2oth ſection, has given us a fine inſtance of the 
diatyp:fis, from one of the orations of Demoſthenes. But, after al; 
Homer and VI Il, among the ancients, and our MiLToxn and 
SHAKESPEARE, among the moderns, are the greateſt maſlers of this 
DESCRIPTIVE kind, | | 

Diaxy'LaLoes, Lat; a medicine made of the wood of aloes. 

DriaziNz1iBER, a medicine made of ginger. 

Diaztu'ric Tone [of diæ, and Coywps, Gr. to disjoin; in the ancient 
Greek muſic] that which disoined two fourths on each fide of it, and 
which being joined to either make a fifth. This is in our muſic from 
A to B. They allowed to this diazeutic tone, which is our la, mi, the 
proportion of 9 to 8, as being the unalterable difference of the fifth 
and fourth, Harris. | DEL 

Dria"zoma [%atwpe, Gr.] a girdle ; alſo the ſame as the dia- 
phragma. ; 

Di'sBILE [from dipfel, Du. a ſharp point. Skinner. From dapple. 
Junius; with gardeners] a pointed tool for making holes to plant in. 

D1sss, a play among children. It ſeems the ſame with dit/tore ; 
which ſee. ; | 

Dr'ssTons, ſub. a little tone which children throw at another 
ſtone. Little girls exerciſe whole hours together, and take abundance 
of pains to be expert at dib/ones. Locke. | 

D1'ca, Lat. a proceſs or action at law. 

Dica [in old records] a tally for accounts. 

Dica'ciry, or Dicaciovsxess [dicacitas, Lat.] talkativeneſs, 
pertneſs, ſaucineſs; alfo buffoonery, drollery. | 

Dice, the plural of de. See Dis. 

To Dice, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play with dice. I diced 
not above ſeven times a weck. Shakeſpeare. 

Di'cEBOx [of dice and box] the box from which dice are thrown. 
Thumpaing the table with a dicebox. Addiſon. * 
D1'cer [from dice] a player at dice. 
They make marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers oaths. Shakeſpeare. | Y 

Dien [this word ſeems to be corrupted from dit, for do it. Jobn- 
ſon] Rich men ſin and I eat roots. Much good dich thy good heart, 

 Apemantus, Shake peare. 

Dicnoeny'a, Lat. [of di xa, double, and vw, Gr. to grow] a 
fault in the hairs when they iplit. Caſtell. Renow. | 

Dichox us [%xogero;, Gr. 7. e. compounded of two choreus's] 

a foot in verſe, either Greek or Latin, which conſiſts of four ſyllables, 
of which the firſt and third are long, and the ſecond and fourth ſhort ; 
as, comprobare.' Ty a | | 

To Dicno'Tomize, Gr. [%xorouer, Gr.] to cut or divide into tas 

parts. 8 ö 

Dicno'Towus, Lat. [in botanic writers] is uſed of ſuch plants, 
whoſe ſtalk divides. into tuo parts, as valerinella, corn-ſallet. 

Dicno'Towr, Gr. [with rhetoricians] a dividing a ſpeech or diſ- 
courſe into vo parts. An affection of dichotomies, trichotomies, ſe- 
vens, twelves. Watts, - . . | 

Dr'cxens [prob. a contraction of aewilkins, dee/hins, dickens, i. e. 
little devils] a ſort of an adverbial exclamation, meaning the fame as 
devil, but I know not whence derived. Jobnſon. As, odz dickens. I 
— not what the dickens his name is. Shakeſpeare, Gongreve uſes 
It alio. : 

4 my of Leather [ dicra, low Lat.] a quantity containing ten 
ides. 

Diczo'Locy 6 Gr.] a pleading one's cauſe, and play - 
ing the advocate for. | 

: Dicxo'Locy in rhetoric] a figure whereby the juſtice of a cauſe 
is ſet forth in as few words as may be. | | 

DicoTY'Lepon [with botaniſts] a term uſed of plants, which 
ſpring with two ſeed leaves oppoſite to each other, as the generality of 


Lat. of Gr. three days faſting, ab- 


plants have, | 7 

1 Ferri [in doomſday- book] a quantity of iron, conſiſting of 
ten bars. pA? 3 v8 AFM 

Di'cxoTtos [Jwewros, Gr.] a pulſe that beats twice. 


Dricva'mex [of die, Lat.] a preſcript or rule; but moſt pro- 
rly a leſſon or ſhort diſcourſe which a ſchoolmaſter dictates to his 


5A DictTa'mnum, 


E 


PDicra'unvnt, or Dicrauxus, Lat. [N erafon, or Nrrapives, Gr.] Dies for thirſt. Addifon. Died of his fal 


i DIE 


. Adliſin. 6.1 


Dip YMOI [A. den, Gr.] twins, or any thing that is double; in a- or congreſs between the Engliſh and 


Scotch; forwer!) appointed 


dittander, dittany, or garden-ginger. An herb of ſingular virtue for to periſn, to come to nought. If any ſovere « Tobey „ 
expellin form & tat At in Adam, it would have died with "raid Lacks BY hay ber h | To, 
Nn Verarz verb act. ¶ dicter, Fr. dettare, It. dictdr, Sp. dicta- His heart died with him, and he became as a flo To ink, 9% . 4 
tum, ſup. of dicto, Lat.] to tell another what to write, to indite, to mong divines] to periſh eternally. 80 long rage Non jj | phyſic i 
teach or ſhew ſomething to another with authority, to declare with Jong ſhall the damned de. Hakewell, g. To 1; 0 te *. ak le 
confidence. 8 | 1 3 65 | or tenderneſs, 75 "ks | 4 
DecrAr ES, ſub}. ¶ dictata, Lat.] precepts, inſtructions, rules de- Is“ ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dier au 1 To D 
livered with authority. | And melts in viſions of eternal day 5 be ſedi 
Dicra'Tion [from di#ate] the act or practice of pronouncing or 10. To vaniſh, Smaller ſtains and blemiſhes 4 ** _ Ik 
dictating of any thing to another. appear. Addiſon. 11. [In the language of * 0 ann Dixr- 
DicTa'tor [dictateur, Fr. dittatore, It. ditador, Sp. of dicbator, affection. In love letters they died for Rebecca. Ta, © lang iy Diz'r 
Lat.] 1. One whoſe credit or authority enables him to direct the opi- as any vegetable. Except a corn of wheat fall into hi 12. Von ſcribed d 
tions or conduct of others. The di&ator of principles, and teacher of it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth forth ory > 111: DizT- 
unqueſtionable truths. Locke. 2, One enveſted with abſolute authority. 13. To become vapid or dead, as liquor. 1. % gredients. 
They all commit the care Dix ou, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in t. Dre. 
And management of this main enterprize Brabant, about three miles north of Bruſſels. :. One w 
| To him, their great d:#ator. Milton. Dru Claufit Extremam, Lat. [in law] a writ hy; 
Dicrarox [among the ancient Romans] a ſovereign magiſtrate, holds lands of the king, either by Knight's fervic 42 Th 
from whom no appeal was allowed; who was never chen, but when dies under or at full age: this writ is directed to the 7 Wu DizTE 
the commonwealth was in ſome imminent%danger or trouble; had the or- county, to enquire of what eſtate he was poſieſſed 1 NT pertainin 
dering both of war and peace, and the power of life and death. His heir, and of what value the land is. ee cas in t 
command was to laſt but half a year, but the ſenate had power to Diz"nx3al., adj. [diennis, Lat.] of or pertaining to ty = Dit'ro 
continue it; otherwiſe he was obliged to ſurrender up his office, upon De DiE IN Diem, Lat. from day to day. 0 fe ituated or 
pain of treaſon. : | | DiE, a port town of France, ſituated on the Britih cp ou of 
Abbe Vertot obſerves, that © Titus Largius was the firft Roman, bout 3o miles north of Rouen, and nearly oppoſe u ür bDireu „ 
who, under the title of 4i#ator, arrived at this ſupream dignity, which Rye in England. e % jm he arms of 
we may regard as an ab/olute monarchy within a republic, though of a Di'zyxoLvr, a city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, fuss eld not hi 
ſhort continuance: and that after his authority was expired, he. was north end of Dummer-lake, 35 miles ſouth of Renee; wa —_ --/ 
accountable to none for whatever he did during his adminiſtration.” king of Great-Britain, as elector of Hanover. "IM nin lan, 
KNewolut. de la Repub. Remain. Liw. 1. p. 68. To which I may add, 1ER [from to die] werh ad. one who follows the tres 4 as; 
he ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of the ſame power with that of the Coblers, . ders, and ſhoemakers, gave public ſhows n 1 a; all be fre 
Roman emperors, but with this difference, of being cheſen pro re nãta, Arbuthnot. el e timbe: 
and limited as to duration. It is therefore a really difin& form of DI'Es, Lat. a day. | _ aw 
government, and as ſuch mentioned by Tacitus, and as ſuch, not without Dies Comitiales, Lat. [among the Romans] days d fe nr. ral clay 
. reaſon, ſuppoſed by expoſitors to be ch ⁰ of. the ſeven heads, which of the people, marked in the almanack or caley rid Ne: on,! 
the wild beaſt, perionating the Latin empire, bore in St. John's Reve- ter C. 4 | Diezev, 
lation, cap. xvii. v. 9, 10. compared with cap. xili. v. 1. and cap. Dies Comperendini, Lat, [among the Romans] ds df 2g Pie a 
2 . N ment, being in number 20, which were granted by the 1 p Dirra'v 
| ” 7 . 2 < . ub prctor g 
Dicraro'R TAL, or Dicra“Toxx [difatorius, Lat.] pertaining to judge to the parties, after a hearing on both ſides, ale b N 
a dictator, or dictating, authoritative, dogmatical, overbearing. A more fully, or to clear themſelves. Dir rau. 
dictatorial ftyle. Watts, | DrEs Datus, Lat [in law] a reſpit given by the cou: Ui] 33 
Dicra“TRIx, Lat. a female dictator. | fendant. | "= 125 1 3 
Dicra“TroRSHIr, or DicTa'TURE | difateur, Fr. dittatara, It. di- Dies Faſßti, Lat. ge. the Romans] pleading days, durtonli I o Dir f 
dadura, Sp. of dictatura, Lat.] 1. The office and dignity of a ditator. the prætor might hold a court, and adminiſter jullice 111 5 
A kind of dicbatorſbip. Wotton. 2. Overbearing authority, inſolent DiEs Feſti, Lat. [among the Romans] holy days, upon hdd An rg 
confidence. This is that perpetual di#ator/oip which is exerciled by people were either employed in offering ſacrifices, or cle lon i. l 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryaen. their diverſions. ro b. 
Dicrioxax Y [difionnaire, Fr. dizionario, It. dicionario, Sp. of Diks Interciſi, or Diks Interociſi, Lat. [among the Nomen x 4 "x. 
diftionarium, Lat.] a collection of all the words in a language, or of days, part of which was ſpent in the performance of faced f al lit 1 
the terms of art in any ſcience, explained and commonly digeſted in the other part in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and were marxetinth > brut 
an alphabetical order. A dictionary or nomenclature is a collection calendar with the letters E. N. ing _ 
of words. Watts. ; | 8 | Dies Fufti, Lat. [among the Romans] zo days common); gu =: to irrita 
To DrctitaTe [di&itatum, ſup. of dictito, Lat] to ſpeak often. to enemies, after the proclamation of war againkt them; mT THR be of 
DricTYor'pes, Lat. [of Jwrvo, a net, and 6+, Gr. ſhape] a expiration of which time, they did not enter the territories, 07 pi 222 
muſcle, &c. in form reſembling a net. | ceed to any act of hoſtility, b- Sa 
Dip ; ſee To Do. [did, Sax.] 1. The preterite of %. Thou Dies Nefaſti, Lat. [among the Romans] days counted u 3 
canſt not ſay I did it. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſign of the preter imperfect on which they heard no law matters, nor called i allmblies d b Wher 
«tenſe, or 23 When did his pen or learning fix a brand? Dry- people. e | DO oms doch 
den. z. Sometimes uſed emphatically ; as, I aid really reſpect him Dizs Præliares, Lat, among the Romans] can (ays, dung m another, 
as my benefactor. | which it was permitted to engage an enemy. Ne diſpropoi 
Dipa'cTic, or Dipa"cricat [didaftigue, Fr. of dd aνννẽ,, from Dits uon Præliares, Diks Atri, Lat. [among the Romzns) wit es of each. 
ULFTETE Gr. to teach] ſerving to teach or explain the nature of things, tunate days, on which they avoid fighting a battle, on account ot jon Ctis'd to fig 
doctrinal, inſtructive, giving precepts ; as, a dadtic piece is that which loſs they had ſuffered on thoſe days. pute, a cor 
gives rules for any art. I he means are didactical, demonſtrating the DikEs Senatorii, Lat. [among the Romans] days 01 which tie hath a dif 
truth of the goſpel. Ward on Infidelity. nate aſſembled about the affairs of the commonwealth. erence bet 
Dipa'cTicalLY [of didadical] inſtructively, preceptively. Dixs Sai, Lat. [a law term} the laſt days of ajournmen 10 WW ueſtion, ca 
Di'vayees, [duyk-dapper, Du.] the name of a bird that dives in- ſuits. | Are yo 
to the water. | Dits Furidici, Lat. fin law] legal days, are al Gays in bank, ar That h 
Dipa'scarrc [$9zozamx®-, of d., a maſter, from I9oxw, tinuance, eſſoin days and others, which are given dd the partes u DIFFERENC 
Gr. to teach] pertaining to a maſter, or teacher, giving precepts in court during the term. EEE gs to any /þ 
any art, didactic. Under what ſpecies the poem may be com ud Dies non Furidici [in law] illegal days; ſuch on which no fla idea of t 
ed, whether didaſcalic or heroic, I leave to the judgment of: the cri- are held in any court of juſtice, viz. all Sundays, and cena oy nature, ar 
ties. Prior. ; 5 | cular days in terms, as Aſcenſion-day, in Eaſter-tefm; that of - Itain ſometh 
To Dr'vper [diddern, Teut, zerrern, H. Ger. ] to ſhiver with cold; the Baptiſt, in Tripity-term ; thoſe of All Saints and Alan k on 
a provincial word. Sinner. | Michaelmas-term ; the purification of the Virgin Mary, un Hur ton, In a 
D1psT, the ſecond perſon of the preter imperfect tenſe of d. See term. | | Motion ; 2 
Dip. | | Dis Marchie [i. e. the day of the marches] the day dn es are diſtiy 


TRIBUTES . 


. natomy, the teſtes. be held annually on the borders or marches, for a0jun 0. alk, Had 
Dip xuoOif Cla, Lat. [9vporroxiz, of Jide, twins, and Toxw, ences, and preſerving the articles of peace. N ed, that th 
- Gr. to bring forth} a bearing twins. Di'Esis, Lac [ 3045, Gr.] a tranſmiſſion or ſending through 10 5. ill and por 
; Dis, H . plur. Dice [d, Fr. dis, Wel.] 1. A ſmall cube marked D1es1s ſin muſic] is the diviſion of a tone below a ſemr vue IFFERENCE 
= its faces, with numbers from one to ſix, to play with. 2. Hazard, an interval, conſiſting of a lower or imperfe& ſemi-ton i. 7 a or quar 
CONES | lacing of a ti | ly a ſemi-tone. |» FFERENCE 
His harder.fortune was to fall e : =p Ba Faroe 8 0 iference between «oy n arch of x 
Under my ſpear: ſuch is the die of war. Spenſer. er and the leſſer ſemi-tone. Diſſſes are the leaſt ſenſible 0 Tel e places. 
Thy fortune turned the die. Dryden. | a tone, and are marked on the ſcore in the form of Nt. An 'FFERENCE 
3. Any cubical body in general. _ croſs. po | | tk den the rip 
- Dre, fas. plur. Dres, the ſtamp uſed in coining. Variety of DiEsis, Lat. [in printing] this mark (f), called alſo a  FFERENCE 
dies uſed by Wood in 2 his money. Swift. 8 dagger. | * whereb 
Dix [with architects] the middle of a pedeſtal,” viz. that part that IE'SFITER, a name given to Jupiter. vince nde Familie 
lies between the baſes and the corniſh, Diksr, a town of ths Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 0 af u © princip 
Dix [in e, fries in France, in the province of Dauphiny, Brabant, ſituated on the river Demer, 15 miles vorn Pg. the 
ſituated on the river Drome, 22 miles ſduth of Grenoble. ' Louvain. ; | 1. Fook * © eight. 
To Dis, verb act. ¶deag. Sax. a colour] to tinge, ſtain or colour. Dix r [diete, Fr. dieta, It. Sp. and Lat. Na: Gr. f fre, lein: 
Marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. Dryden. © nouriſhment, victuals. They car d for no other delicacy” i . 25 Dr's, 
Dix, ſabſft. from the verb] colour, tinfture, hue. The cheeks curioſity of iet, than to maintain life. Raſcigh- 5 wel n Dips 
0 1 


take the die of the paſſions. Collier. 


2 iving. i by the ru 
To Dis, verb neut. [Deavian, Sax. ] 1. To loſe life, to expire, to of living. When the food is regulated by 


the care or prevention of a diſeaſe, I recommen 


rather (of i 


paſs into another ſtate of exiſtence. 2. Fo periſh by violence or f in ſeaſ t phyſic. Bacn. „ ql 

diſeaſe. It grieves me not to die, but it griders. me that thou art the "Du — 9 — 9 from 4 " 2 off 
. murtkerer. Sidney. 3. It has by before an inſtrument of death. 4. German word; ſignifying a multitude. Junius] 3 2 "f ma date (7 
Of before a diſeaſe. Infected with a diſeaſe, and died of it. Wiſeman. the eſtates of Germany. A diet or an aſſembly of the e a © Price, 


5. For, generally before a privative cauſe, and of before a poſitive. free princes, ecclefiaſtical and temporal. Raleigh. 


DIF 
werb act. [from hs 
| ; lar, or ſtrict diet, by 1 

15 _ : Fealthy body into a conſumption, by plying it with 


5 e e I'm 
f food. Swift. 2. To give food to in general. 1 
— Io bs my Bins Shakeſpeare. 3+ To give one his diet, 


p 

to board. | | 3 

* T, verb neut. 1. To eat by rules of p yſic. N 

6-4 Ay 2988 Spare faſt that oft with gods doth diet. 

Dis rA, barb. Lat. [old records] a day's work. 0 
Dixr A Rationabilis, Lat. a reaſonable day's journey. ; 

Diz'rary [from diet] treating of, or pertaining to a regular Pre- 


251 1 of diet, and drink] drink made with medicinal in- 

redients. The bach diet-drinks. Locle. : : ; 

© DrzrEx, ub. [of diet] 1. One who preſcribes rules in eating, 

. One who prepares food by phyſical rules. 

5 He ſauc'd our broth as Juno had been ſick, 

And he her dieter. Shakeſpeare. 1 | 

Dizre'Tic, or DitETE'TICAL, adj. [cialnixe-, from gi alla, Gr.] 

WE pertaining to a regular or preſcribed diet. A dietetical caution. Brown. 

cas in the Aetetic philoſophy. Arbuthnot. CG 

WW D::'ro, a town in the circle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany, 

tuated on the river Lohn, 20 miles north of Mentz ; ſubje& to the 

houſe of Naſſau-Orange. | 

1 _ ET MON 44.65 Fr. [i. e. God and my right} the motto of 

ee arms of England; this king Edward I. took, to ſignify that he 

eld not his kingdom of any mortal in vaſſalage. | 

= D::v % Ad [a law phraſe] 1. e. the act of God, it being a max- 
Wn in law, that the act of God ſhall not be a prejudice to any man; 

for inſtance, if a houſe being thrown down by a tempeſt, the leflee 

all be free from an action of waſte, and ſhall alſo have the liberty to 

e timber to build it again. 

= D::z:vcMEnoN [Triafrvypercr, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, in which 

Wewera/ clauſes of a ſentence have relation to one verb; as, whoſe low 

dndition, mean fortune, filthy nature, is obnoxious to treaſon. 

| DiezevomENoN Note [in muſic] the note called E-/a-mi. 

| DiEZEUGMENON Paranete [in muſic] the note called D-/a-/e/-re. 

DirrauABLE, for defamable [diffamabilis, Lat.] that is capable, 

may be defamed or ſlandered. | 

EDiFFaMa'TiON [for defamation] a taking away a perſon's good 

4 S. 

ED :rramarory [for defamatory] flanderous, 

o Dirra'me [for defame, diffamo, Lat.] to ſlander, to ſcanda- 

hs 


3 ſubſt.] 1. To 


To Dir on, the rules of medicine. We 


2. To eat, to 
Milton. 


rtr EA TIox, Lat. the parting of a cake; a ſolemnity uſed 
1 ong the ancient Romans, at the divorcemant of a man and his 
Ic. | 
lo Drs, verb neut. [differer, Fr. differire, 
fro, Lat.] 1. To be unlike, to have 
ame with any other perſon or thing. How the hero differs from 
> brute, Addiſon. 2. To contend, to be at variance; commonly 
ig % before the perſon to whom we differ. Rather to gain, 
n to irritate thoſe who differ with you in their ſentiments. Addiſon. 
Lo be of a contrary opinion; commonly with vum. It is free to 
.eu one another in our opinions. Burnet's Theory. 
2 Dir PER ENR, Fr. [ differenza, It. difertncia, Sp. of differentia, 
t.] 1. State of being diſtin& from ſomething elſe, oppoſed to iden- 
5 Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference between 
ms doth no harm. Hooker. 2. The quality by which one differs 
pm another. Nobility or difference from the vulgar. Raleigh. 3. 
e diſproportion between one thing and another, canſed by the qua- 
es of each. Here might be ſeen a great difference between men 
Ktis'd to fight, and men accuſtom'd only to ſpoil. Hayward. 4. A 
pute, a controverſy, variance, a quarrel. He is weary of his life 
WW" bath a diference with any of them. Sandys. 5. Diſtinction. Make 
W/cr--ce between the guilty and the innocent. Addison. 6. Point 
Wqueſtion, cauſe or ground of controverſy. 8 
| Are you acquainted with the difference | 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court. Shakeſpeare - 
VIFFERENCE (with logicians] is an eſſential attribute, which be- 
ps to any /peczes, Which is not found in the genus, and is the univer- 
idea of that ſpecies. As for example, body and foul in hu- 
nature, are tee ſpecies of SUBSTANCE, which in their ideas do 
Itain ſomething more than is in that ſubſtance ; for in a body is 
nd a wis enertie, or power of making reſiſtance to impreſſed force. 
ton. In a ſoul or mi the power of volition, and putting body 
motion; and by this ential difference, theſe two ſpecies of ſub- 
Ke are diſtinguiſhed, See Diacriss, compared with the words 
TRIBUTES Incommunicable, BEGOTTEN, and Co-IMMENS E. And 
BR, Baſil formed a * Draca is 1s, would he have af. 
, e SELF-EXISTENT Being, and anothe 
net _ e * e 9e. 1 8 
RENCE [With mathematicians] is the remai 
* or quantity has been rover bun 3 n when one 
8 NCE of Longitude of two Places on the Earth [ 
. — N the equator, comprehended between 
VIFFERENCE of the Sun, &fc. [in aftro I 
5 0 . nom ; 
* the right and oblique I of the 100 = He Wome 
FERENCES E heraldry] are certain addit = 
our, whereb 5 aments to coats of 
lager — es des 1d _ hy wow Y Shall he 
bogs e elder; or to ſhew how far they xr 
UW Sp 08 hogs. Theſe differences are nine, org. W 
Ig alet, the martlet, the annulet, the fleur-de-li 
aue eight. foil, and the croſs. moline; 8 
N e; all which ſee in their 


Onions Dy | 
'" Dr FFERENCES 


It. drferenciar, Sp. 
3 or qualities not 


in geography 


the meridians of 


[in coat armour] were bordures of all 


ENCEs [in | 

* & * coat armour] are the creſcent, file or 
IFFERENCE between will p. 
en FFER | you buy and wi 

r © offer their goods to ſale, they are — to . ; 

the pte fn man ſeeks a commodity, the ſeller will 

0 e fureſt rule is given in anoiher proverb, 
Dur at market and bell at home, hs 


: 


keep a perſon to 


_ Formity from the primitive rule. 


hs rrucous [diffugss, Lat.] that flieth diyers ways. 


DIF 
To Dri'rrtrence [diferencier, Fr. differenziare, It.] to make 2 
difference between, to diſtinguiſh one thing from - another. Nothing 
differences the courage of Mneltheus from that of Sergeſthus. Pope. 
Di'rrRERENT [Fr. differente, It. diferente, Sp. and Port. of differens, 
Lat.] 1. Divers, various, diſtin, not identical. Theſe, to a:ferent 
men, are very d:fferent things. Locke. 2. Having many Contrary 
qualities. | 
The Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd air 
And other climes, where % rent food and ſoil 
Portend diſtempers. 7. Philips. | 
3. Unlike, not ſimilar. Men are as different from each other, as the 
regions in which they are born are afferent. Dryden. 
Diryzre'NTIAL, /ubſt. of any quantity, is the fluxion of that 
quantity, | . 
DirrRRENTIAL Quantity, adj. [of different ; in the higher geo- 
metry] an infinitely ſmall quantity, or particle of a quantity fo 
ſmall, as to be toroniinenſarpbls thereto, or leſs than any aſſignable 
one. | | 
DirrERENTIAL Calculus [in geometry] a method of differencing 
quantities, that is, of finding a differential, or that infinitely ſmal! 
quantity, which taken an infinite number of times, is equal to a 
given quantity. See FLUxXIONs. | | | 
D1yFERENTIAL [of the firſt power or degree] is that of an ordi- 
nary quantity, as 4 x. | | 
DifrRERENTIAIL [of the ſecond power] is an infiniteſimal of a dif- 
ferential quantity of the firſt degree, asd dx, or d dx, or d x2, 
C. | 
 DiryerEnT1LaL [of the third power, &c.] is an infiniteſimal 
of a differential quantity of the ſecond power, as 4 d d x, or d x, 
Co | 
DiFFERENTIAL [in the doctrine of logarithms] the doctrine of tan- 
ents. 
, D1FFERENT10-DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of differencing 
differential quantities, as the ſign of a differential is the letter 4, that 
of a differential of 4 x, is dd x, and the differential of 4 d x, d d d x; 
az 2, £7 a, Wc Ns. | 
Dr FFERENTLY, adv. [of different] in a different manner. 
Dr'eFERENTNEssS [of different] difference. | 
Dr'eFErRING. See DIFFERENT. hh 
Di“ rPERIN OIL, adv: [of differing] in a different manner. Boyle 
uſes it. c | 
Dr'rricir, adj: [of difficilis, Lat.] 1. Difficult, net obvious; a 


word little uſed. Ot Aiſicil apprehenſion. G/anwille, 2. Hard to be 


perſuaded, ſcrupulous. Finding the pope difficile in granting the diſ- 
penſation. Bacon. | 
Dr'rricilxEss [of difficil] difficult 
ance. Bacon uſes it. | | 
Drrricuir [diffcile, Fr. and It. dificil, Sp. diffcultoſo, Port. diffi- 
cilis, Lat.] 1. Uneaſy, troubleſome, vexatious. 2. Crabbed, pee- 
viſh, hard to pleaſe. 3. Hard to be performed or underſtood, not 
eaſy. It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachariah. 
D1'eF1CULTLY, «dv. [from dificult] hardly, with difficulty, 
Dr'eeicutTy, or DrFFicuLTNEss [difficulte, Fri diffcults, It. 
difficuldad, Sp. of difficultas, Lat.] 1. Hardneſs to be performed, that 
which is not eaſy. They miſtake difficuties for impoſſibilities. South. 
2. Hardneſs; oppoſed to facility. A work of labour and dificuty. 
Rogers. 3. Diſtreſs, oppoſition. : | 
Thus by a, ooh he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat; _ 
Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 
+ Trouble, perplexity, uneaſineſs of circumſtances. They lie at pre- 
ent under ſome difficulties, Addiſon. 5. Objection, cavil. Raiſing 
d:fficulties concerning the myſteries in religion. Swift. 6. A difficul 
caſe, point, or queſtion, | 
To Direr'ps [deffier, Fr. diffidare, It. of difide, Lat.] to miſtruſt; 
to doubt, to diſpair, to have no confidence in. T he man di ſides in 
his own augury. Dryden. | | 8 
_ Dreewexce, or Di'xripenTxEss [deffance, Fr. difidenza, It. of 
diffdentia, Lat.) diſtruſt, ſuſpiciouſneſs, timidity. There was a gene- 
ral diffidence every where. Bacon. | OE 
Dr'erivexT [deffiant, Fr. diffdents, It. of diffidens, Lat.] diſtruſtful, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful, not certain, not confident. IT am not ſo 
aiffident of myſelf, as brutally to ſubmit to any man's diftates. King 


Charles. | 
Dr'rripentLY, adv. (row difident] diſtruſtfully, ſuſpiciouſly. 

To Dirrixvp [diſindo, Lat.] to cut or cleave aſunder. 

D1Fe1's810n [ diff fo, of diſf nab, Lat. ]the act of cleaving aſunder. 

DireLa'TIon [difflatum, ſup. of diffio, from dis, and flo, Lat. to 
blow] a blowing or puffing away. 

D1eFLAaTION £9 chemiſtry] is when ſpirits raiſed by heat are 
blown by a fort of bellows in the oppoſite camera or arch of the fur- 
nace, and there found congealed. 

Dr'reL,vexce, of Di'eeLvencY | diffuentia, Lat.] 
lity of flowing abroad, or divers ways, the effect of Fl 
to conſiſtency. Brown uſes difiuency. 

Di'rrLuenT [diffinens, Lat looſe and ready 
ing every way, not fixt or conliſtent. 

1'FFLUOUs [diffluus, Lat.] flowing forth, abroad or ſeveral 
ways, 

DieeLv'vium, Lat. a falling off, a flowing down. . 

Dirrruviuu [Lat. in botany? a diemper in trees, whereby they 
* bark. _- | | 

Frou [difforinjs, from forma, Lat. ſhape] having parts of a 
different ſtructure, unlike ; eee uſed in o wv Jo to 8 and 
er that there is no manner of regularity in the form or appearance 
ct a thing. Unequal refractions of A ern rays. Newton, 

DizzorRM Flowers [with floriſts] ſuch flowers as are not of the 
ſame figure all rouhd, or have their fore and back parts; as alſo their 
right and left parts unlike. 

Dirro'uirx {of difform] difference of form, irregalarity. Dif- 


Fr.] the act of taking the privi« 


to be petſuaded into compli- 


the act or qua- 
uidity ; oppo 


to fall aſunder, flow- 


7 


IPPRA'NCHISEMENT [fraiichiſe, 


a Cie. 


Ts 


- 
- 


DIG 

To Dirru'xy, verb a8. [di undi, Lat.] to pour out, to ſcatter 
abroad; alſo to diffuſe or ſpread abroad. | | 

Ta Dirrv'se, verb act. [diffuſum, ſup. of diſfundb, from dis, and 
Funds, Lat. to pour] 1. To pour any liquid out on a plane, fo that 
it runs every way, Theſe waters would 4:u/e themſelves every way. 
Burnet's Theery. 2. To ſpread here and there, to diſperſe. No ſect 
wants its apoſtles to propagate and diffuſe it. Decay of Piety. : 

Dirrvsz [diffus, Fr. diffuſe, It. difuſe, Sp. diffuſus, Lat.] 1. Wide- 
ly ſpread. 2. Diffuſive, copious, not conciſe. 

Dirrv'szo, part. paſſ. [from to diffuſe} This word feems to have 
ſignified in Shakeſpeare's time, the ſame as wild, uncouth, irregular, 
TFohnſon. | 
Swearing and ſtern looks, difus'd attire, 

And every thing that ſeems unnatural. Sha#e/peare. 

Dieev'sepLY, adv. [from diffuſed] widely, in a manner ſpread 

every way. h | 

Direv'stLy. 1. Diffuſedly, widely, extenſively. 2. Amply, co- 
piouſly ; not conciſely. | 3 

| 9 FRY RO [of diffuſed] the ſtate of being poured forth, diſ- 
erſion. | x | 
; Dieev's1LE [diffuyflis, Lat.] ſpreading abroad, Qc. 

Dirru's toy [Fr. difuftone, It. difufron, Sp. of diffuſio, 7 1. 
The act of pouring out, or ſpreading abroad, the ſtate of being ſcat- 
tered every way, diſperſion. Throw light with equal 4/fufon. Boyle. 
2. Copiouſneſs of ſtile. 

Dir rv's tox [with philoſophers] is the diſperſing the ſubtile efflu- 
vias of bodies into a kind of atmoſphere quite round them. 


Dirru'svE [d Fuſus, Lat.] 1. Apt to ſpread or extend, ſcattered, | 


diſperſed. General and dif/ufrve luſt. South. 2. Having the quality 

of ſcattering a thing every way. | 

+ + xt of themſelves wheree'er they paſs. Dryden. 

7 eng „being in full extenſion. The 4% Fuſive body of Chriſtians. 
Tillotſon. 

Be, atv. Cof d:ffuſroe] extenſively, every way. 

Dt ros wENTSss [of He , 1. Extenſivenèſs, aptneſs to ſpread 
here and there, the ſtate of being diffuſed. 2. Copiouſneſs, large 
compaſs of expreſſion, not conciſeneſs. The fault I find with a mo- 
dern legend, is its , ue net. Addiſon. „ 

To Dio, irr. verb; dug or digged pret. and part. p. [vic, a ditch, 
of dician, Sax. dycken, Du. to make a trench about, dyget, Da.] 1. 
To break or open the ground with a ſpade, pick- ax, Qc. Dig now in 
the wall. Ezekie/., 2. Jo form by digging. To fill up the mines that 
you have digged by craft. Whitgift. 3. To pierce with a ſharp 
point in ee 1 

rav*nous vulture in his open'd ſide 

Her crooked beak. and cruel talons try'd ; 

Still for the growing liver dgg'd his breaſt. Dryden. 
4. To gain by digging. It is digged even out of the higheſt nioun- 
tains.” . Woodarard. | 
| To Dio, to cultivate the ground by turning it with a ſpade; 
with #þ emphatical. You cannot dig wp your garden too often, 
2 5 . 

10 Dio up, to throw up that which is covered with earth. 

If I digg'd up thy fore-fathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It would not flack my ire. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dio, verb M. to work with a ſpade, by making holes or 
turning up the ground. They have often dug into lands deſcribed in 
old authors. Addiſon. 

To Drc à badzer [with hunters] to raiſe or diſcharge him. 

Dr'camua [%yappe, Gr.] the letter F, ſo called by grammarians, 

\ becauſe it ſeems to repreſent a double T, or Greek gamma. 

Dri'camy [d, of dg, and yapE-, Gr. marriage] the ſtate of 
being married twice. | 

_  Dica'srrIC [yarpxE-, of dis, and yarns, Gr. the belly] having 
a double belly. | | ; 

Dica'sTrICuUs [Lat. with anatomiſts] a muſcle ſo called from its 

double belly; it ariſes from the proceſs called mammiformis, and is 
inferted at the inferior part of the Tower jaw. N | 
 Dr'certnt, adi. [of digerens, Lat.] Having the power of digeſting, 
cauſing digeſtion. | 3 
tGERENTIA [Lat. with phyſicians] digeſtives, medicines which 
- digeſt or ripen. . | 

To Dice'sT, verb act. ¶ digerer, Fr. digeſtire, It. digerir, Sp. of di- 
geſtum, ſap. of digero, Vary 1. To diſſolve or concoct in the ſtomach, 
fo as that the various parts of the food may be applied to their proper 
uſe. Organs to digeſt his food. Prior, 2. To diſtribute into diffe- 
rent claſſes, to range methodically. 3. To range methodically in the 
mind; to apply knowledge by meditation to its proper uſes. Learn- 

ing digefted well. Thomſon. 4. To reduce to any plan or method. 

 Digeſted in a play. . Shakeſpeare, 5. To receive without loathing or 

unwillingneſs, not to reject. Rudeneſs and barbariſm might the bet- 

ter taſte and digeſt the leſſons of civility. Peacham. 6. To receive 
And enjoy. he” gets | 
Cornwall and Albany, * 5 

With my two daughter's dowers, %% the third. 

VU | 2 6 Shakeſpeare. 

7 To Dicbsr [with chemiſts] to ſet liquor over a gentle fire, to ſoſten 
heat. e OO 

"To Dicer [with ſorgeons] to bring to maturity, to ripen, to diſ. 

poſe a wound in order to cure. 1 

o Dios, verb neut. to generate matter as a wound does, to 

tend to a cure. e ee | 

-. Dice'sTER [of %%] 1. One that digeſts or concocts his food, 

Great eaters and ill Zige/fttys. Arbuthnot, 2. A ſtrong veſſel or en- 

ine, contrived by Mr. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very ſtrong 

We any bopy 199 ſo as to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. 

Quincy. 3. That which cauſes or promotes the concoctiye faculty. 

Rue is a great dige/er. Temple. 77%CCõö˙O ot GI 

oy E STIBLE [digeſftibile, It. digeſtibilis, Pat.] capable of being di- 
geſted. Not digeſlible by the ſtomach. Bacon. 4 
Dick'srisLENZsSs [of Agetible] eafineſs to be digeſted, _ 


' DicesT1ON 1777 
the concoction e 


- 


aliment or food, Cc. in the flomiach, or the 


and Sp. fans of digze/ito, Pat.] 1. Is 
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diſſolution of it, by Which it is turned into chyle. 
trefaction reſembles very much animal digeſtion. drbuthn 
duclion to a plan, act of methodizing, maturation of a {he oy 
digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden are made in the args The 
3. The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate matter. Dir tk 
of a wound or ſore to generate matter, 7 ©poltin 

Dic8'sT16N [with chemiſts] is the infuſing or flee 
in ſome proper menſtruum or liquor, that is fit to 
as near as poſſible, it may 1550 d 


getable bt. 
2. K 


ung a mixt 9% 
iſolve it, þ the 


e ſame effect as a natural! $ 3 


geſtion, or maturation of ſome metals, will produce gold js b. 5 D114 
' Dree'srive, adj. I digeſpif. Fr. digeſtivo, It. of 4! _ 
1. Helping to digeſt or concoct. Digeſtiue preparation. Pos g EY long 
Ripening, generating matter in a wound or ſore, g. Capable by EX _ 
to ſoften and ſubdue, The ſun dige/tive by its heat. Fe * |. bu 
thodizing, arranging in the mind. Ripened by Ageſie Fa =; A Gr 
Driden. | © 10UWpir, F ; . 1 
1GE'STIVENESs [of digeftive] digeſtive faculty. 3 3 
P i . ; 3 = numbve 
Dice'sT1VEs, /ub/?. [in phyfic} are ſuch medicines as cauſe digech BS. dau 
by ſtrengthening and increaſing the tone of the flomach k. n ox f 
External DicesTIves ſin ſurgery] are medicaments that gg; *$ eu] 
ſwellings, or breed laudable matter in a wound. I dreſſed it 0 1 mi A 
digeſtives. Wiſeman. | Bl „ # 1 it 
DicE'srs [digefles, Fr. digeftio, It. of digeſta, Lat.] a collecton q 4 prieſt 
the Roman Jaws, digeſted under proper titles, by the order of th nt. anc 
2 3 e ut, 
emperor Juſtinian: The pandect of the civil law, containing i eaned it 
opinions of the ancient lawyers. Laws in the 4%. Arbyring* : las fa 
D1'cctR [of dig] one that digs or opens the ground with a ſpade Wnnity, v 
Boyle uſes it. | | 2 itted, al 
_ To Dion [dihran, Sax.] to prepare, to regulate, to dec: le o Dy 
off, or adorn, Storied windows richly g/t. Milton. 'X Lat. to jud 
Drier [2igitzs, Lat.] the quantity of an inch in mezfure, orgy. Wih. 
perly three-fourths of an inch; or two grains of barley laid bi. rosie 
wiſe. | Rag een two 
Dtierr [in inſcriptions] a character which denotes a fur, 2 ED: [d 
for one, V, for five, X, for ten, &c. | eve, Fr. 
Diolr [in arithmetic] any whole number under ten; 2, 1, 2,;, e 
4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are called digits. The numbers 7 and g, kay; | The 
been extolled above all or moſt of other digits. Brown, re [/ 
Dioir [with ares is the 12th part of the diameter of the Nations. 
ſun or moon, and is uſed to denote the quantity of an eclipſe. che art o 
Dre1Tal [ digitalis, of digitus, Lat.] pertaining to a huger, 10. 
DreiTaTED, adj. [from digitus, Lat. a finger] branched out ny WDIKE-RE: 
diviſions like fingers. Animals multifidous or fuch as are 1 care o 
or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet. Brown. To Dila' 


DicrraTed Leaf [in botany] a term uſed concerning the lea! os of dilace, 


plant, which is either compoſed of many ſingle leaves {et togetar 


upon one foot-ſtalk, as in the cinqfoil, &c, or elſe where the: DILAactra 


are many deep $aſhes or cuts in the leaf, as in thoſe of france ect of tear 
ries, c. | | o Diia'y 
DiciTa'TION. 1. A pointing with the finger. 2. The tom , —_ they 
of the fingers of both hands joined together, or the mauer of cr WE HT way. 
joining. | Lana 
To Dr'c1T1zE, to point to with the finger. So . Piece 
Di6Lavia'tION, a ſword- playing, or fighting with ond; a 4 7 eg PI 
quarrel or- conteſt. Cheriſhing of controverſial !. Glat- eng., 
ville | A | | ILarPiDa't 
. f ; ; ner geg triolwph. confol ig a buildi 
Dicer yen ſin architecture] a kind of imperfect tight con, s 10 
[ ] 4 : Wnbent's ſuffe; 


or the like, with only two channels or engravings. _ 
Dion, a city and biſhop's ſee of Provence in France 
from Toulon. | | ob 
D1'cx1F1eD [of dignity] inveſted with ſome dignity ; che tþ 
plied to the clergy. Abbots are ſtiled dignified clerks, a, having um 


living, to g 

d it Ikewite 
any wilful v 

ce of the chi 
DrrLATABTLI 


, 60 mils 


dignity in the church. Aylife. | 
eee ene of 2 ] che act of dignifying 0 render =_ TH 
worthy. Where a noble and ancient deſcent and mei meet in f N * 3 
man, it is a double dignification of that perſon. Walt, ob able and cor 
To Di'cxiFy, verb att. [of dignus, worthy, and fa, _ 1 DA“ TABLEX 
made] to exalt, to advance to a dignity, eſpecially to fame © Diiara'TION 
ticalone. No turbots ge my boards. Pope. _— inlarging in b 
DremrTary [dignitarius, barb. Lat. from 4%, 12 3 * ration. Holde, 
eccleſiaſtical officer, who hath not the care of fouls; 48 a p ne ap 
bend, or clergyman advanced to ſome rank above chat of a fi dilatation and 
prieſt. Swift uſes it. Ante, Lt UILATATION 
Dio vir y [dignits, Fr. dignita, It. dignidad, Sp. able nn ly are diſtende 
1 - Advancement, honour, reputation, ſome conſideravi© f Dario 


hereby it expan 
WILATATO Rt 
MN, as the mout! 


office or employment in church or ſtate. 
For thoſe of old 


And theſe late dignities heap'd up to them. Shakepet: . 


dignity £90" 1 


2. Rank of elevation. Angels are not in 6, of 0Dita're, 4 
Hooker. 3. Grandeur of mie nobleneſs of aſpect. 4+ oy k.] 1. To Fe 
neral principles. The ſciences concluding from 4e bl realows buld dilate the in 
known by themſelves, receive not ſatisfaction from pro : ch. I would 
Brown, . to be . . 0UVUiLaTE 

Ecclefiaftical Driemrey [by the canoniſts pf def I heart glare, a 


- miniſtration or preferment joined with ſome pow x 


cloath 


' gro thin as 
Dioxirx is properly repreſented by a lady an ie, beau db ect. Thee, 
adorned; but ſinking under the burden of a 2 n b Ke Dare ES 4) 
keine ornaments of gold and precious ſtones. The en mon to the alæ 
obvious. : | upon dhe noſlrils. 
Diexiries [in aſtrology] are the advantages a plane” 0 — 
account of its being in a particular place of the 2007 [LATORILY, 2 
tion with other planets. CR CISUY ©, - Ten roniazss 
Dic ro [of dignoſeo, Lat.] diſtinguiſhing 15 gut. or tedious in d 
mental dignotions and conjecture of prevalent humour Lat.) 1: Jo Warokv, 
To Dicre'ss, verb naut. [C digrelſus, of digredior, of cou bdelays, full of 
out of the road. 2. Jo depart from the main delt ment the ) its i 
chief tenor of an argument. In the purſuit 1 7 1.4, 5 'LaTORY, or D 
hardly room to digreſs into a particular defun wit grertuni 5 Jan inſtrur 
wander, to expatiate. It ſeemeth to digreſino far viate. Ec. out of a v 
To go out of the right way or common track, to a F Wd [a contra 
3 Jam come to keep my word, g Shakeſpent®: ded dal, 9. 
5 Tho infome part am , . ee 
Dicks [Fr. and Sp. digreſftone, It. ©. n. The 4000 , th TION, Fr. 
ſtraying or wandering out of the way, 2 deviation. dat the grand o 


DIL 

A % Pawn. 2, A going from the matter in hand. 
= mw beg Feller does not relate to its main 
** 178 man thought ſo much of his late conceived com- 

© Eier. h chat all other matters were but digreſfons to him. wy. 
pu 14050 [of Na, through, and 1 Moe, Gr. the ſun] a name Kepler 
4B * that ordinate of the ellipſis which paſſes through the focus, 
* N the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed, in t eelliptical aſtronomy. 
® e e [of dig, and , Gr. two iambics] a foot in verſe 
5 9 of four ſyllables; the firſt and third ſhort, the ſecond and 
= bog as amtrnitas, a double Iambic. . q 

WE 1:10'x, the capital of the province of Burgundy, in France, ſituate 
de river Ouche, 140 miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. | 
Ta Du'ror ix [AuroAtic, of Au, to Jupiter, and row, to feed as cat- 
= G: protector of the city) an Athenian feſtival, on which 
WE” .. cuſtomary to place ſacrifice-cattes on a brazen table, and to drive 
=” ber of oxen round them, of which, if any eat of the cakes, he 
S 1 hrered ; and thence ſometimes the feaſt was called gννα, 
nn ox-llaughter. The original of this cuſtom was, that on Jupiter's 
F A als, a hungry ox happened to eat one of the conſecrated cakes, 
ET dereupon the prieſt killed the prophane beaſt; On the days of this 
WE. ic was accounted a capital crime to kill an ox, and therefore 
F'Y rieſt that killed the ox, was forced to ſave himſelf by a timely 
= . and the Athenians in his ſtead, took the bloody axe and ar- 
ned it, and (as Pauſanius relates) brought it in not guilty ; but 
n fays, that both prieſt and people, who were preſent at the ſo- 
nit), were accuſed, 
ted, and the axe condemned. yg ; 5 
ro Dipv'oicarE [dijudicatum, ſup. of dijudico, from ais, and Judico, 
. to judge] to judge between two parties; alſo to diſcern or diſtin- 


＋ L. 5 
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Þ DD: vpica'TION, a judging between or deciding a difference be- 
een two parties; alſo judicial diſtinction. 


., Fr.] a ditch or furrow, a channel to receive water. 

The Ales are filled, and with a roaring ſound, 

1 The riſing rivers float the nether ground, Dryden. 

ois [digue, Fr.] a bank, mole, or cauſey, to hinder floods or in- 
ations. God breaks up the flood. gates of ſo great a deluge, and 
ae art of man is not ſufficient to raiſe es and ramparts againſt it. 

h. 

22 . or Dix x- YE [in Lincolnſhire] an officer who 
es care of the dikes and ditches. 

To Dila'cERaTE, verb at. ¶ lacerer, Fr. lacerare, It. dilaceratum, 

of AAlacero, Lat.] to tear or rend aſunder or in pieces. Brown uſes 


SD::acera'TION [/aceration, Fr. laceraxione, It. of dilaceratio, Lat.] 
act of tearing and rending aſunder. Arbuthnot uſes it. 

To DiLa'niaTE,; verb a. [of dilanio, Lat.] to tear in pieces. Ra- 
chan they would uaniate the entrails of their own mother, they 
half way. Horwwel. h 

DILania'T10N [diianiatio, Lat.] the act of butchering, cutting, or 
Wiring in pieces. | 3 
To Dir PIDbATE 
ilding. | 
DL ariba'TION [dilapidatio, Lat. in law] a waſteful deſtroying, a 
ting a building run to decay or ruin for want of repairs. The in- 
bent ſuffering the chancel, or any other edifice of his eccleſiaſti- 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neglecting to repair the ſame : 
| it likewiſe extends to his committing or fuifering to be commit- 
any wilful waſte in or upon the glebe woods, or any other inheri- 
ce of the church; Ay/zfe. 
DitaTasriiTy [from dilatable] the quality of being capable of 
. The wonderful dilatability or extenſiveneſs of the gullets of 
pents. Kay. EDI | 
Di.a"raBLE [from ailate] that may be widened. Air-bladders 
able and contractable. Arbutbnot. 4-9 4 
D.a“TABLENESS [from 3 capableneſs of being widened, 
DiLArA“TIoN [Fr. of dilatatio, 4 1. The act of making wide, 


[dilapide, Lat.] to ruin, to pull or throw down 


tation. Holde. 2. The ſtate of being widened, the ſtate in which 
parts are at a greater diſtance from one another. The effects of 
dilatation and coming forth of the ſpirits, Bacon. 
DiLATATION he anatomy] is when any paſſages or veſſels of the 
ly are diſtended or fetched out too much. 
DiLaTaTION [with philoſophers) a motion of the parts of a body, 
| N it expands or opens itſelf to à greater ſpace. 
WILATATORIUM, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an it ſtrument to o | 
n, as the mouth, womb or — * 
To DII ATE, verb ad. ¶ dilater, Er. dilatar, Sp. dilatare, It. and 
* 1. To ſpread a thing out, to enlarge. The'ſecond refraftion 
buld dilate the image. Newton. 2. To relate copiouſly and at full 
ch. I would all my pilgrimage dilate. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dixarz, erb neuf. 1. To widen or grow wide, to ſtretch. 
. 3 = in his ſtrength. Addiſon. 2. To rarify 
dow thin as the air does. 3. To ſpeak copiouſly, to enlar 
udje&t, bo may mae to di/ate — it. 8 | 2 
ILATO'RES-Alarum Nafi, Lat. in anatomy] a pair of muſel 
_ to the alæ naſi, and upper b which pull . alæ and di. 
I 1 dilators of the noſe are too 3 in Gholeric 
ATORILY, adv. [from dilatory] tediouſly, lowly. 
Drrarotidzss from dilatory” 7 5 lity 
| a delaying, or a ing 
Fo tedious in doing any "th :N rar 5 _ 
Purer, -odf. Cf latoire, Fr. dilatorio, Tt. dilatorius, Lat.] ma- 
doeh, full of ſhifts and put-offs, ſlow, loitering. A I "run 
hy OY innumerable eruelties without deſign. ddiſer. | 
C W df, Dilek, fubR. ¶ dilatoire, Fr. dilatorio, Tt, with 
* ] an inſtrument hollow on the inſide, to extract a barbed 
Brie out of a wound ; and for other uſes. ES Wy 
la contraction of te, It. g. 4. a woman's delight; or of 


Engliſh 4 ; | 
„ . 4. 1 : 4 
10 by h 12445 a 75 2 to play withal] penis fuccedaneus, 


er ron, Er. of Lat. affe 


„ that the grand jon, love. 80 free is Chriſt's dilec- 


condition of our felicity is our belief. Boyle,” 


as m_y acceſſory to the fact; but were ac- 


* ir [vic, Sax. dyke, Su. dyck, Du. and L. Ger. teich, H. Ger. 


Inlarging in breadth.. Motions of the tongue by contraction and 


p 8 
DIM 
DiLE'"MMa LA AH, Gr.] i. An argument in logie, equally con- 
cluſive by contrary ſuppoſitions : it conſilts of cwo propoſitions, ſo dif. 
poſed, that deny which you will of them, you will . preſſed, and 
grant which you will of them the concluſion will involve you in difficul- 
ties not eaſily to be got over. A young rhetorician applied to an old 
ſophiſt to be taught the art of pleading, and bargained for a certain 
reward to be paid, when he ſhould gain a cauſe. The maſter ſued for 
his reward, and the ſcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a dilem- 
ma: If I gain my cauſe, I ſhall with-hold your pay, becauſe the 
judges award will be againſt you; if I loſe it, I may with-hold it, 
becauſe I ſhall not have gained a cauſe. On the contrary, ſays the 
maſter, if you gain your cauſe you muſt pay me, becauſe you are to 
pay me when yo gain a cauſe ; if you loſe it you muſt pay me, be- 
cauſe the judges will award it. 2. Any difficult or vexatious alterna- 
tive, 
A dire dilemma, either way I'm ſped; 8 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead: Pope. 
Diuicenct, or DILIOENTNESS [Fr. diligenza, It. diligencia, Sp, 
and Port. dilzgentia, Lat.) induſtry, continual application to buſi- 


neſs : oppoſed to idleneſs. 


DiLicEeNncE was repreſented in the iconology of the ancients by a 
damſel of a lively aſpect, having in one hand a ſprig of thyme, with a 
bee buzzing about it, and in the other a branch of a mulberry-tree; 
with filk-worms on the leaves.. A cock at her feet. The ſymbols are 
all very obvious. 'S 8 5 

Or, by an elderly woman, holding an hour-glaſs in both hands, 
and ſtanding by a rock covered with ivy. 

Dr'iicenr, Fr. [diligente, It. Sp. and Port. of diligens, Lat.] 1. 


Laborious, pains-taking, conſtant in application: oppoſed to idle. 


A man diligent in his buſineſs. Proverbs. 2. Conſtantly applied, per- 
ſevering, aſſiduous. The judges ſhall make diligent inquiſition. Deu- 
Zeronomy. | | ER . 5 : F; 
Dt'LictnTLyY, adv. [from diligent] aſſiduouſly, perſeveringly, not 
idly, not negligently. | 
DiLL, Dan. [Du. and Ger. bile, Sax, ] an herb like fennel. It 
hath a ſlender, fibroſe, annual robot. 37 
D1'LLEMBURG, a city of the circle of the Upper Rhine, in Ger- 
many, about 40 miles north of Francfort ; ſubje& to the houſe of Naf- 
ſau, | 
DrLLEtNGen, a city of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the Da- 
nube, about 20 miles north-eaſt of Ulm. 1 7 5 
Di“ LIoRO ur, a fort of pottage anciently made for the king's table 
on a coronation- day. | | | new 7 
e ſubſt. [as tho' of dalhing] a child born when the parents 
are old. | 
DiLogy [%Aoyia, of Jig, twice, and e-, Gr. a word] a figure 
uſed by rhetoricians, wherein a doubtful word fignifies two things. 
Ditv'cip, adj. [dilucidus, Lat.] 1. Clear, light, not opaque. 2. 
Manifeſt, evident, not obſcure. | 
To DiLv'ciparE [dilicidare, It. dilucidatum, ſap. of dilucido, Lat.] 
to made manifeſt, clear or plain. Brown uſes it. | 
DiLv'ctnaTENEss; clearpeſs, plainneſs. ESP | 
Dit uvcipa'Tion, Lat. the act of making clear, plain or manifeſt. 
Dirv'ENT, abt. [diluentia, Lat.] 1, That which thins other mat- 
ter. There is no real diluent but water. Arbuthnot. 2. Medicines 
proper for thinning blood. 8 | 
3 adj. [diluens; Lat.] having the quality of diluting or 
inning. 2 
1 L208 a, Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines, &c. good to di- 
lute and thin the blood. | | 
Dr'Lyixe [with tinners] is the ſhaking the tin ore in a canvas ſieve 
in a tub of water, ſo that the filth goes over the rim of the fieve, Ieav- 
ing the tin behind. | E 
To DiIv'r R, verb act. [dilutum, fap. of diluo, Lat.] 1. To make a 
fluid thin, by the addition of a thinner to it. 2. To allay, temper 
or mingle with water; as, to dilute wine is to mingle it with water. 
The alimerit ought to be thin to dilute. Arbuthnot, 11 To make 
weak. The chamber was dark, leſt theſe colours ſhould be dilated 
and weakened, Nexwton. ; 
To Dir urs [with chemiſts] is to diſſolve the parts of a dry body in 
a moiſt or liquid one. 
DiLvu'TeD, pret, and part. paſſ. of to dilute [dilutus, Lat.] tem- 
pered with water, made thin, &c. | 
Div rx [from dilute] that wets or thins any thing elſe. 
DiLv'TENEss [from dilute] faintneſs, weakneſs ; ſpoken of co- 
ours, | 
Dir vr ion [dilutio, Lat.] the act of thinning, tempering or diſ- 
ſolving, not coagulation. | 
Dirvvias [diluwianus, from diluvium, Lat. the deluge] pertain- 
ing the flood. Diluwian lake. Burnet's Theory. 
iu [dim or dym, Sax. ] i. Obſcure, not clearly ſeen, imper- 
fectly diſcovered. Able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception. 
Locke. 2. Not ſeeing clearly. Dim by nature. Davies. z. Dull of 
apprehenſion. The underſtanding is dim.” Rogers. 4. Obſtructing the 
act of ſeeing, ſomewhat dark. | | 
Her broad beauty's beam great brightneſs ſhew, 
Thro' the dim ſhade. Spenſer. 8 
To Dim, verb act. [ dimmian, Sax. ] 1. To cloud, to darken, to 
hinder the free exerciſe of ſight, or the full perception of light. 
Who is not fond of that which gi#zs his fight. Locle. 
2. To make leſs bright, to render darkiſh or obſcure. 
Each paſſion ind his fight. Milton. 1 2 | 
Dime'xs10N, Fr. and Sp. [dimenfrone, It, of dimenſio, Lat.] the juſt 
meaſure or compaſs of a thing, the ſpace it contains, bulk: It is ſel- 
kn 092; the plural. The three dimen/ions are length, breadth, 
and depth. 
 Dwznston [with algebraiſts] is applied to the powers of any root 
in an equation, which are called the dimenſions of that root, as in a bi- 
quadratic equation, the higheſt power has 4 dimenſions, or its index 
18 4. 3 1 
Diuzxsion [in geometry] ſignifies either length and breadth, as a 
or ſuperficies ; or /exgth, breadth and thickne/5, as in a ſolid ; 
thus a line has one dimenſion, 7, e. . a ſurface two, viz. length 
and breadib ; « ſolid has three, length, Greadth and thickneſs. 
* 5 B Drum x- 


/ 


DIM 
—Diuz'xstoxL ESS, adj. [from dimenſion] having no bounds or mea- 
ſures, having no definite bull. | | 
| In they pals'1 0 
Dimenſorliſi through heav'nly doors. Milton. 852 

Drux'xSIXE, adj. [d:menſus, Lat.] marking the boundary or out- 
lines of a thing. Who can draw the ſoul's dimenfive lines? Davies. 
- Dimz'rITA, or DiuokRITÆ [of Jg, twice, and worze, Gr. a part] 
a name by which the Apollinarians were called; ſhall we ſay (with 
the Benedi&ines) becauſe maintaining but xavo parts out of three? or 
as ſuppoſing (with many other ancients) the ſoul and ſpirit to be ?2vo 
diſtin& parts of man; and not one and the ſame thing under different 
names ? the fr (according to them) we have in common with all 
other animals; the /atter, 7. e. mind or ſpirit [the only ſubject of moral 


agency and moral government] we have peculiar to ourſelves. The 


pou Juvenal has not ill expreſſed this pbileſophic diſtinction in theſe 
nes: 
Principiò indulfit communis condi tor illis f 
Tantum animam; nobis ANIMUM guoque. Sat. 1 6: 148. 
T've already explain'd this definition of man, as applied by the Apol- 
linarians to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, under the word Apollinariſts or Apolli- 
natians. A definition which ſeems to have been eſpouſed by many of 
the ancients, and, if I'm not miſtaken, by ArHAxAsTus himſelf. 
What elſe ſhall we make of that remark of his in his tract againſt the 
Sabellians ? “Nor tho” I conceive (ſays he) of man as a comrovunD 
of THREE, ſoul, ſpirit, and body; do I thus conceive of Gop, as they 
venture to do: Nor do I, by advancing ſuch an 1Mp10us conception, 
give up [or BETRAY, inſtead of defending] the To axwpire, the in/epa- 
rability [or moſt cloſe and intimate connection of the divine perſonages 
between themſelves.“] Atbanaſ. adv. Sabell. Ed. Pariſ. p. 661, com- 
pared with 657 and 239. - And indeed, whoever impartially examines 
the whole ſtrain of that father's rea/onings in his BARLIER writings, 
even againſt the Arians themſelves, will find, that Athanaſius, as yer, 
had no notion of any other /þir/?, or principle of INTELLIGENCE in 
our Saviour's body, beſide the divine ages; a DUPLICITY' of MINDS 
550 spIRITs] in the ov perſon of Chriſt, was, as yet, no part of his 
cheme. That pvueLiciTY, which Irenæus had refuted long before 
in ſo maſterly a way, when combating the Cerinthian hereſy [See CE- 
fiNTHIans.] And indeed who would have thought, that an error fo 
_ effectually ex//oded, ſhould ever have been revived amongit us? But, 
as Horace obſerves; Malta renaſcentur, que jam cecidere————And 
accordingly this notion having been eſpouſed by one or two conſidera- 
ble writers in the 2hird century, and by more in the fourth, the good 
brſhop of Lacdicea, Apollinarius or Apollinaris (for his name is read 
either way) — (but in warn) to make head againſt it; as did 
alſo the whole body of the Euſebians, and Ennomians ; and though he 
had ſignalized himſelf in defence of the consvUBSTANTIALITY, he was 
at length condemned and depoſed by a council held under pope Dam a- 
sus at Rome, A. C. 378; by the ſame council, and at the ſame time, 
in which the coxquaLtiTyY of the Son and Spirit with the FrgsT 
Cavst and FaTareR of the univerſe (for this alſo Apollinaris oppoſed) 
was ESTABLISHED. Theederet, lib. v. cap. 10 & 11, compared with 
Sozomen, lib. vi. cap. xxvi. and Philaſtorgius, lib. viii. cap. 13. This 
ſentence, pronounced againſt the Apollinariſts by the council at Rome, 
wasconfirmed by another held the ſame year at Alexandria, and by thatin 
Conftantinople, held under the emperor Theodoſius, 4. C. 381; who, 
a few years after, at the inſtigation of Nectarius, biſhop of Conſtanti- 
fdple, enacted a. law dated the tenth of March, A. C. 388, forbid- 
ding the Apollinariſts to hold mb lies, to have any ecclefiaſtics, or bi- 
mops: of to DWELL in the ciTIEs: a Jaw which (as the late author 
of the hiſtory ot the popes obſerves) was executed with the 2ſt rigour, 
at leaft againſt the leading men of the party, who were baniſhed the 
crriks, and confined to the DEsaRTs, Vol. I. p. 210, 211. [See 
CREED and and CA&LI1cCoLi] It could have been wiſh'd, that excel- 
lent hiſtorian had not taken a// for granted, which the AbVERSARIES 
of Apollinaris charged upon him; I mean with reference to eres, 
which himſelf abſolutely 7/oxvns in one of his letters to Serapion, ſtill 
extant, p. 205. much leſs talk of his 7hrowing off the moſt,” and 
impute a /er:es of d;//imulation to a man, who was not only, in point of 
literature, the GLORY of his age; but alſo ſupported to the very laſt 
(as Bower expreſſes it, p. 211.) the APPEARANCE at leaſt of a 20 
holy and exemplary life. But I'm ſorry to fay it, how acute and ſharp- 
ſighted. ſoever we are upon other occaſions, this kind of cxEputitY 
appears too often in our modern portraitures of the Athanaſian contro- 
verſy. See more of this under APOLLINARIAaNS, ORIGENISM, Ne- 
STORIANISM, and INCARNATION. | x oy 
. Divaz'T#, the name of the ancient inhabitants of Caermarthenſhire, 
Pembrokeſhire and Cardiganſhire, | Fes + 3811 
DimEe'T1ENT, /ubſt. C dimeliens, Lat.] the ſame as diameter. 
Diuicarrio [dimicatio, Lat.] the act of fighting or ſkirmiſhing, a 
battle, a conteſt. | : , | 
Duin“ To [dimidiatic, Lat.] the act of halving. 
DruIbi'E TAS [in old Lat. records] the moiety or one half of a 
th l D 
8 To DimrNis#H, verb act. [ diminuer, Fr. diminuire, It, diminulr, Sp. 
of diminuo, Lat.] 1. To leſſen, by cutting off or deſtroying any part; 
oppoſed to encreaſe. Apt to cauſe or encreaſe pleaſure, or dimini/ 
pain in us. Locke, 2. Jo unpair, to degrade, Cl 
— They thought f f 
Thee to diniini/o, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers. Milton. F 
. To take any thing from that to which it belongs : oppoſed to add, 
Ye thall not add-unto the word which I command you, neither ſhall 
you 4iming/b aught from it. Deuteronomy. | 
- To Diwr'n1$1, verb neut. 1. To abate, to grow leſs, to be impaired. 
What judgment I had encreaſes rather than djmini/ves. Dryden. 2. To 
decraſe, to fall or fink in value. 9 8 | | 
DixrTNisHED Iaterval [in muſic] a deficient interval, or one which 
is ſhort of its juſt quantity, by a leſſer ſemitone. 
- DiutinibnlnGUY, adv. "RS diminiſhing) in a manner tending 
to vilify or leſſen. So much as ſpeak diminiſbingly of any one abſent. 
Ecthe.. * 3 | | re 
Din riõ, Fr. diminuxione, It. ' diminucian, Sp. of diminutio, 
Lat.]. 1. The act of-diminithing or leſſening: oppoſed to augmenta- 
tion, Not capable of any diminution or tation. Hooker. / 2. The 


fate of growing leſs, an abatement, a decreaſe: owes 
Things Sable of increaſe or diminution. Locke, oppoſed ty ter 
dignity. They might raiſe the reputation of another tho 
diminution of his. Addiſon. 4. A deprivation of dig, f 8. 
putation. The world's opinion or diminution of me. x 6% Wh. 
Drminv'T1ON ſin heraldry] a defaming or blemiſhin, f 
cular point of an eſcutcheon, by the laying on ſome * ane pan 
Diuixv“riox [with architects] a contraction of the u e 
a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs than that Gh 
art. | One 
F DiminvuTIon [with heralds) from the Latin; a term ſ 
commonly call differences, and the French 6i/ure;, er Vit 
'DiminuTiIon with muſicians] is when there 3 
words which are to make tones, and ſeveral quick mo... 
ſpace of a cadence; ſeveral quavers and ſemiquavers cortef 
1 9 correſpondh 
a crotchet or minim. | : 1 
Diuixvriox [with rhetoricians] is the augmenting and en 
ting what they are about to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems t) wn 
and diminiſh it. Rae 
Drur'xurivg, adj. [diminatif, Fr. diminutive, It, and Sp. of & 
nutivus, Lat.] little, ſmall, narrow. A diminutive race of bor Y 
diſon. 4 
Druxur iy, ah. [from the adj. with grammarians] 1, 4 
formed from ſome other to ſoften or diminiſh the force oi G 
or to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind, as of Ie, 3 book fy 
lus, a little book, zerrella, a little earth; in French, ina * 
minion or favourite; in Engliſh, pani din, a little pan. The du 
of his name Peterkin or Pei kin. Bacon. 2. A ſmall thing: aa cle 
ſenſe. Monſter- like be ſhewn | 
For pooreſt diminutives, for doits! Shakeſpeare, 

Drminv TIVELY, adv. [from diminutive] in a diminutire nut 

Diwminu'Tiveness [from diminutive] littleneſs, want of diy, 

Dr'm1sn, adj. [from dim] ſomewhat dim or obſcure, My eve 
ſomewhat dimb grown. Swift. | 

Diur'ssox Y | dimifforius, Lat.] ſent ; as, dimiſſor) litns; welt, 
ters ſent from one biſhop to another, in favour of fone pern who 
ſtands candidate for holy orders in another dioceſe. 

 Drimirtry, a fine ſort of fuſtian cloth, a cotton ſuf, 
Di ur, adv. [from dim] 1. Not with a quick fight, m wieder 
apprehenſion. To us inviſible or dimly ſeen, Millon. 2. Not high. 
It burnt more and more amy. Boyle. 

Di“uxEss [of dimnerye, Sax.].1. A defect in the fght, dung 
of ſight. 2. Want of apprehenſion, ſtupidity. This 4 of thr 
perception. Decay of Piech. 

DrmeLs, ab. [probably of dint or dent, a hole; whence a dt 
a little hole; or perhaps of dümpfel, Ger. a pit or cavity either int 
water or earth] a little dent in the bottom of the checks, the di 
Sc. The dimple of the upper lip. Grew. ; 

To DYmeLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to fink in {mall canis 
Smiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 1 

D1'MPLED, adj. {from dimple] having dimples, (et with cinye, 
Pretty dimpled boys. Shakeſpeare. | 5 

Di'urL v, adi. [from _— full of dimples, ſinking in lite cri 
ties. On the ſmooth ſurface of the dimply flood. Harto. 

Din (of dyn, a noiſe, dynan, to make a noile, apr, var. 
thunder. Hand. thon, Ger. don, Su. a noiſe, ins, Lat] a loud 
noiſe, a violent and continued ſound. The conſtant 4 of their arty; 
Lacke. | | 

To Dix, verb a2. [of dynan, Sax. thunon, Ger. 3M, uy 
ſound, tinxio, Lat. to tingle] 1. To ſtun with a loud noiſe, wy 
with clamour. Din your ears with hungry cries. O. * 
impreſs with violent and continued noiſe, This hath bern often ar. 
ned in our ears, Swift. a 

Dix [with the ARanrans] ſignifies the true religion; 2 . 
pound with words expreſſive of ſome ſervice done to the cauleo g 2 | 
it frequently conſtitutes the cognomen or apfe//ation giten 09 y 
tans and princes ; as Ezz0'Dpin, f. e. the jtrength Lor wp) * 
ligion; Nuro'ppin, 7. e. the Ig t of religion; S417 end 8 

ford of religion; Sauano'ppin, and (by European collie jg 
Din, the fatus integer religionis, or the reftorer of religiol to , pri 
ſtate ; a name given, I ſuppoſe, to that great man, in men i * 
retaking JERUSALEM, and many other cities of Pale Aue! 
Chriſtians. N. B. This ſingle anecdote of ETYMOLOGY " an ſug 
light on many an illuſtrious title, otherwiſe unintelligible0 rho 
reader, when converſing with the 4fattc writers. And 1. {ht 
is in, permit me to carry this branch of cRITI CIS 2 ich 
Davis, in Arabic, ſignifies a politic fate ; and is a Won e it 
the foregoing) when in compound, conſtitutes the ee 17 th 
many a great man in the Eaſtern hiſtory. Thus Saif 4. Tie; 66 
ſword of the Rate; Emad'oddaula, 7. e. the column 0 Shar a 
lal'oddaula, i. e. the jp/exder [or glory] of the Hate; hen thel 
;. e. the cel itude [or fublimity] of the ſtate. And, 
like words occur in the Byzantine writers, they 
termination affixed to them, as GELALUDDAVLAS) 
Se. ABULPRARAG. ELMACIN. and Scirix comp 
Di'nak [dindr, Arab.] chiefly a gold coin, and u. 5 5 
Golius, anſwers to the European ducate. Monfieur = - 
is moſt often taken for a golden coin, weighing | prot e _ 
bie; and is in value a little more than our crown 0f f. bee 
aux Hongres & aux ſequins de Veniſe.” He adds, that offi 
had no dinars of gold marked for their coin before 775 money 
Hegirah, 4. e. 4. C. 695, Hegiage eſtabliſhed th* h u 
the caliphate of Abdomelic : Before that, all 71 its inlcnipton 1 
coin of the Greek emperors; and that of /i/ver ha 1 
Pon characters. Nie Liege, f 
ina'nT, a town of Germany, in the biſnopric 


re a number 


ens, 4 


ared. 


on the river Maeſe, about 12 miles ſouth of Nenn bout 10 u 
Dinan; js alſo a town of Brittany, in France, A 
ſouth of St. Malo. | ] ag 
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ment by two perſons.” |, | | a 

To Dine, verb neut. I diner, Fr.] to eat the m 

To Dine, verb a. to give a dinner to one, © 
meal at noon. 10 bac 
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1 To Dix with duke umphrex. . 
= faſt, to have no dinner at all. Duke Humphry was. _ to 
Fa H nry VI. and protector during his minority, famed for hoſp1- 
_ = this proverb came from his being ſuppoſed to be mee 
BÞ bod of St. Paul's church in London, where it was _ us 
4h walk at noon, who did not know how to do better, tho' the 


was buried at St. Albans. 
is' ricaL, 44%. Lone, 
ed, riniginous. Fs ſun ha 
Wn | oles. Drown, ; | . 
F 5 and act. pret. and part. aſl. dung [dingen, Du. 0 
bf vulgar} 1. To daſh with violence. 2. To impreſs a thing wit 
e. z. To beat heartily. ; 

Disc, verb neut. to bluſter, to huff at. A low word. 
B® He huffs and dings at ſuch a rate. Arbuthnot. 1 
D:.:c-Dong-Bell, a word by which the ſound of bells is imitated. 
et us all ring fancy's knell, 
P Ding-dong-bell. Shakeſpeare | 
rc [den or din, Sax. 2 hollow] a narrow valley between 
WS hills, a dale. Ding/e or buſhy dell of this wild wood. Milton. 

W/crLriNG, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, on the river Iſer, 
ies ſouth of Landſhut. ; g ; 
Dc, a port town of Ireland, in the county of Derry, and pro- 
of Munſter, ſituated in a bay of the ſame name, 74 miles welt of 
erick. | 5 | 3 
newer r, or Dixc wal, a parliament town of Scotland, ſituated 

e weſt end of Cromarty-bay, in the county of Koſs. It claſſes 
W Dornock, Wick, and Kirkwall. EE HS 
Pics, a. I dnxa, Gr.] medicines good againſt dizzineſs, 
oes, or ſwimming in the head. ; LES. 
WW x:1xcr00M [of Jine and room] the room in a houſe where en- 
ments are made, the principal apartment: 
RS xic2152151, a city of Swabia, about 40 miles north of Ulm. 
eren [diner, Fr.] a meal at noon. | =o e 
rrariur [of dinner and time] the time for dining. 1 
ur, ab. Idinx, Sax.] 1. A ſtroke or blow. With that dit 
enſe was daz' d. Spenſer. 2. An impreſſion or mark made by a 
the cavity remaining aſter it. | 
Afraid Patt 0 | | 
His hands had made a dt, and hurt the maid; Dryden. 
ree, violence. To work our way into the heart of his country 
of arms. Aadiſin. SE 
Dir, verb af, [from the ſubſt.] to mark with a cavity by 
of a blow or violent impreſſion. Deep dinted wrinkles. Dry- 


of Jon, Gr. a whirlpool] whirling 
th alſo a dinetical motion, and rolls 


[of %S., Gr. with phyſicians] a giddineſs or ſwim- 


vs, Lat. 
in the head. 


enen“ rion [dinumeratio, Lat.] the act of numbering out 


ocs'sax, /abf. [dioce/ain, Fr. dioceſano, It.] a biſhop to whom 
eee of 2 dioceſe is committed, and as he ſtands related to his own 
ocrsax, ad. [from the ſubſt.] belonging to a dioceſe; as, 
ax Hod, an aſſembly of the.clergy of a dioceſe. 
_ c-: [oc/, Fr. dioceſi, It. and Sp. Joixnois, of Nie, and 
_ 2 dwel], to govern, of «ze, Gr. a houſe, diece/is, Lat.] the 
extent or bounds of a biſhop's ſpiritual juriſdiction; of theſe 
ee in England 22, and in Wales 4. Entruſted with a large 
containing many particular cities. South. 2 
ox Y's1,a [An, of Aloe, Gr. belonging to Bacchus] fe- 
Ws in honour of Bacchus, in ſome of which it was cuſtomary for the 
ippers in garments and actions to imitate the poetical fictions con- 
ing Bacchus. They dreſſed themſelves in fawn ſkins, fine linen, and 
es; and crowned themſelves with garlands of the leaves of trees 
ed to Bacchus, as ivy, vine, &c. Some imitated Silenus, Pan, 
the Satyrs, expoſing themſelves in comical dreſſes, and uſed antic 
eas; ſome rode upon 4%es, others drove goats to the ſlaughter. 
W thus both ſexes ran about hills, deſarts, and other places, wag. 


pus noiſes and yellings, perſonating diſtracted perſons, 
Bacchus. 4 
iu one of theſe ſolemnities, ſome carried ſacred veſſels; after 
h a number of honourable virgins followed, carrying golden baſ. 
billed with all manner of fruits; which was the myſterious part of 
ſolemnit7. See Bacchus. n 
PIONY'SIAs, Lat. [9:owoiag, Gr.] a precious ſtone, having red 
e accounted efficacious for preventing drunkenneſs. | 
Eon MPHAS, Lat. a certain herb ſuppoſed to reſiſt drunk- 
PoxY's1851, Lat. [of Dionyſius, a name of Bacchus, who was fre- 
itly deſcribed by the ancients with horns] ſuch perſons who — 
13 e er ant 8 

RA, Lat. [Momlea, of ono, Gr. to hol through] the in- 
2 ruler of an aſtrolabe, or ſuch Kind of inſtrument, or N kr 
Ke the diſtance or height of a place, by looking through little 


$11 it. 


VioPTRA, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with which the inſide of the 


bd may be enla ing ou ; 
rged, for the taking out of a dead child, or th 
in 5 | : 
un, Yee abo * . in it; called alſo ſpeculum matricis and dila- 
*PTRIC, or Dio'pTRICAL, adj. | dioptri alle 
10'PTRICAL, adj. que, Fr. Jionleixe-, 
kai, to look through] pertaining to dioptrics, aſliſting the fight 6 


and calling 


- 


5 2 objects, — a TOR for the fight. Dioptrical 
10 PTRICS, [Jowreny, of Jonlouas, Gr.] the doctrine of re- 


Od viſion | ; 
ion, or that part of optics which treats of refracted rays, 


un g . 

\ © rough different mediums, as air, water, and their union 
tfoure, ang 2, ring as they are received by. glaſſes, of this or 
N Paſs through them. | | 
mph _— Lat. [Yog9wor;, Gr.] a correRting or making ſtrait. 
| ; {in ſurgery]. an operation whereby crooked and dif. 
"2 are made even or ſtrait, and reftored to their due 


Diers fi d. of Gr. the herb ſtone· crop. 
lin Chemiſtry] a eirculating or de veſſel. 


put to ſignify an un/atiable deſire and 


their heads, dancing in ridiculous poſtures, filling the air with 


. fierce countenance; their 


among the poets, but has | 
words compounded: with fu//, conſiſting of a ſubſtantive ; and full, 
as fearfu/, or full of fear; plentiful, or full. of plenty] hideous, dread- 


DIR 
To Dir, irr. verb, DiepED, or Dier, pret. and part. po]. dy pc, 
dippan, Sax. doppen, Dan. doppe, Su. doopen, Du.] 1. To put into 
water, or into any liquor. The perſon to be baptiz d may be aihpb'd in 
water, and ſuch an immerſion or dipping ought to be made thrice. 
Ayliffe, 2. To moiſten, to wet. 99 
| A cold ſhudd'ring dew 
Dips me all o'er. Milton. 3 4 
3. To be engaged in any affair; only uſed in the paſſive form. He 
was a little dipt in the rebellion. Dryden. 4. To engage as a pledge, 
generally for the firſt mortgage. Live on thy uſe, and never dip thy 
lands. Dryden. . e 
To Die, verb neut. 1. To fink down, to be immerged. Who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L'Eſtrange. 2. To en- 
ter, to pierce. The vulture dipping in Prometheus's tide. Granville. 
3. To fook ſlightly at adventure, or caſually into a book. I find 
more upon dipping in the firſt volume. Pope. 4. To drop by chance 
into any maſs, to chuſe by chance. 
Would'ſ thou prefer him to ſome man? Suppoſe 
I'd among the worſt, ' and Status choſe ® Dryden. 
Dr'ecnick, ſub/t. [of dip, and chick] a bird. Dipchick is fo called 
of his diving and littleneſs. Carew. 
Dirz“rATous, adj. [of dig, and dan, Gr. a leaf] having two 
flower-leaves. Thus, . | | | 
DiyzTAaLovs Flower [with botaniſts] is that which has two lowers | 


leaves, as, inchanters night-ſhade. 3 | 
Dirury'oss {in pharmacy] the ſcoria, ſediment, or calx of melted 


\.- 


* 


copper, gathered in the furnace when the metal is run out. 


Di rhT HO [dipthongue, Fr. dittongo, It. dipthingo, Sp. of dip- 
thongus, Lat. of D., Gr.] two vowels ſounded together; as, æ, 
ai, &, oi, in Cæſar, ſtain, economy, and ſpoil. 

DirrasiA“suus [dA ,u , Gr.] a doubling. Phyſical writers 
underſtand it of a doubling of diſeaſes. : | 

Di1et.astasmus, Lat. ſin anatomy] a pair of muſcles in the arm, 
which ſerve to turn it about. OY 

Dr'PLe, a mark in the margin of a book, ſhewing where a fault 
or double is to be corrected. _ | * Be 21 
 DieLoe” [W axen, Gr.] the inner thin plate or ſhell of the ſcull; al- 
ſo a cluſter of ſmall veſſels that nourtſh the ſkall bones. | 

Dipto'ma L dN, of dN, Gr. to double] 1. A royal charter 
prince's letters patents. 2. An inſtrument given by ſome colleges and 
{ocieties, on commencement of any degrees. 3. A licence for a cler- 
gy man to exerciſe the miniſterial function, or a phyſician, &c, to 
practiſe his art. - | | ; 
3 [of dip] one that dips in the water; thus anabaptiſts are 
called. £5 360 . 2 

Dirie Needle, a device or contrivance; ſhewing a particular pro- 
perty of the magnetic needle ; ſo that beſides its polarity, or direction 
towards the pole, when duly poiſed about an horizontal axis, it will 
always point to a determined degree below the horizon, in this or that 
place reſpeCtively. _ 8 | 

Dr'esacvs, Lat. [with phyſicians] the ſame as diabetes. EP 
- Dr'psas, Lat. [%a;, from z. Ca, Gr.] extreme thirſt. Elops 
drear and difp/ſas. Milton. A ſerpent ſo named (hieroglyphically) was 

reedineſs after any thing ; be- 
cauſe it 1s related, that its bite — 
able to allay it. | 

Dirr. See To Die. | n „ 

Dir [metaphorically] in debt, pawn'd. mortgaged. | 

Dr'eTzrE [of &5, tavice or double, and leg, Gr. a wing] a kind 
of temple or other edifice, among the ancients, encompaſſed with a 
double row of columns. The pſcudodipieron was the fame, excepting 
that inſtead of the double row of columns, it was only encompaſſed, 
with a fing/e one. wor % | 

Dr'xTERON [IimTegor, of ig and lager, Gr. a wing} a building 
which has a double wing or iſle. _ —F„ 

Di'rrorz, ahi. [of drr, Gr.] a word which in grammar 
hath two caſes only. LET / 

DrYyTYcas [&Trvxe, of Narres, to fold up, or rather of 4g, 
twice, and rTvoow, Gr. to fold, diptycha, Lat.] certain tables, in which 
the Greek church inrolled the names of perſons both dead and alia e; 
the dead on one ſide, and the living on the other; a regiſter out of 
which the names of famous men, biſhops, and martyrs, were rehearſed 
at the altar. The commemoration of ſaints was made out of the 
diptychs. Stilling fleet. 2 | WO : 

Sacred DieTYCns [in the Greek church] a double catalogue, in 
one of which was written the names of the living, and the other thoſe 
of the dead; which were to be rehearſed during the office. 

The dip:ychs were a ſort of tables or tablets, alike in figure to the 
tawo tables of ſtone, on one of which were written the names of the 
deceaſed, on the other the names of the living, for whom prayets 
were to be offered. | 8 | | 

In theſe were entered the names of biſhops who had governed their 
flocks well, and werg never expunged out of the ſame, unleſs they 
were convicted of herefy, or ſome other groſs crime. In the diptyehs 
were likewiſe entered the names of thoſe that had done any ſingular 
ſervice to the church, whether they were living or dead, and mention 
was made of them in the liturgy. '£ 

Diev'senoN [of , double, and vue, Gr. a kernel] a double- 
headed probe, with a knob at each ws reſembling the kernel of a 
nut; 58-3 GET! 

Dir vxz'xos [with botaniſts] which has two ſeed or kernels, as 
liguſtrum, privet. | Ls 3 

Dr's., Lat. [according to the poets] the furies of hell, having a 

1 — dreſſed with /zakes, holding in their 
3 iron chains, ſcourges, and burning torches, to par the 
guilty. e | we 

Dix av14a"TiON, Lat. a ſpreading forth beams of light. , 

' DinavratiON-{in medicine} an invigoration of the muſcles by the 


ſuch a thirſt, that nothing is 


animal ſpirits. 


Drak, or Dr'styvL, adj. [diro, It. of dirs; Lat. Direful is frequent 
en cenſured as not analogical ; all other 


h degree. Dire. dire, diſtreſſes. Shakes 


ful, mournful, evil in a hig 


care.. A foretaſte of that direfu/ cup. South, | 
| | ; Disse, 


f DIR 


Dizz'cr, af Fr. [diretto, It. directo, Sp. directus, Lat.] 1. Strait, 
right, not crooked. 2. Not oblique, not croſſing each other. They 
either advance in direct lines, or meet in the interſection of croſs lines. 
Bentley. 3. Apparently, tending to ſome end. It was no time by 
dire means to ſeek her. Sidney. 4. Open, not ambiguous. Plain 
and direct, not crafty and involved. Bacon. 5. Plain, expreſs, expli- 
cite. He no where ſays it in red words. Locle. 

Dixrer {with aſtronomers, c.] a planet is ſaid to be direct, when 
by its proper motion it goes forward in the zodiac, according to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as from ten degrees of Taurus to twenty, and 
thence into Gemini. n i 

Dix zer Ray [in 1 is that ray which is carried from a point 
of the viſible object directly to the eye, through one and the ſame 
medium. 443 4 
Dix RC N is the ſame as right ſphere. | 
Dia cr Viſan, is the ſubject of optics, which treats of the laws 
and rules thereof. . 

Dikkcr [in matters of ge ] is underſtood of the principal 
line, or the line of aſcendants and deſcendants, in contradiſtinction to 
= collateral line; as, the fon ſucceeds his father in the direct 

ET i 

To Dinger, verb act. [diriger, Fr. dirigere, It. dirigir, Sp. direc- 
tum, ſap. of dirigo, Lat.] 1. To rule, guide, govern or manage. It 
is not in man that walketh to Arect his ſteps. Jeremiab. 2. To le- 
vel or aim at. Pierc'd his throat Arected at his face. Dryden. 3. To 
aim in a ſtraight line. By Jove's command direct their rapid flight. 
Pope. 4. To preſcribe or mark out a certain courſe. He directeth it 


under the whole heavens. Job. 5. To order, to command, to ſhew, 


or give inſtructions. 6. To put a ſuperſcription on a letter. 
IRE'CTER [of dire] 1. One that direQs or preſcribes. 2. An 
inſtrument that guides any manual oporation. | 
Dire'cr1on, Fr. [direzione, It. direcion, Sp. of Arectio, Lat.] 1. 
A directing or overſeeing, management, inſtruction, order. Mens 
paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree. X. Charles. 2. Aim at 
a certain point. The direction of good works to a good end. Smal- 
ridge. 3. Motion impreſſed for any impulſe. No body can move it- 
 Felf, or of itſelf alter the direction of its motion. Cheyne. = 
DirecT1on [with aſtrologers] is a real motion performed by that 
of the imaginary ſphere, which is called the primum mebile, whereby 
the ſan, moon, or any ſtar, or of heaven, which was a man's 
Fegnificator at his birth, or is ſaid to effect any thing concerning him, 
is carried to another part of heaven, fignifying alſo ſomething refer- 
ring thereto, and as it were expecting the ſame to compleat an effect. 
Angle of DixEcT1ON” [in mechanies] is that comprehended be- 
tween the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. 
DEC TIO Line in mechanics] a ſine paſting from the centre of 
the earth, through the centre of gravity of I and the ſupport 
or fulcrum that bears or ſupports the body. | 
Number of Prxzction [with chronologers] is the number 35, 
which contains the term of years between the higheſt and loweſt fall. 
ing of any moveable feaſts. a | 
IX Tro [of the loadſtone] is that property whereby the mag- 
net always preſents one of its ſides towards one of the poles of the 
world, and the 8 fide to the other pole. | 
DICH Word [with pe the word which begins the next 
page, which is ſet at the bottom of every preceding page. 
_ DinrecT1oN [or ſuperſcription] Fg a Letter. 1 
Magnetical DR RIO, the tendency or turning of the earth, and 
all magnetical bodies, to certaingpoints. | 
Dixe*crive, adj. [from dire} 1. Having the power of direction. 
The directive command for counſel is in the underftanding. Bram- 
ball. 2. Iuforming, ſhewing the way. 
| Nor viſited by one directive ray 5 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. Thom/or. - 
Dix cry, adv. [from direct] 1. Streightly, rightly. The re- 
fracted ray returned Zire4/y back. Newton. 2. Immediately, appa- 
rently, without circumlocution, or long train of conſequence. 
— been ſo impious, as plainly and dre#1y to condemn prayer. 
- Dinz'cTNess [of Arect] ſtraitneſs of way. Dire&ne/s of the ſun's 
rays. Bentley. | . 
_  Din#'cror, Sp. [ Arecteur, Fr. direttore, It. of director, Lat.] 1. A 
guider, 'overſeer, or manager. Himſelf ſtood director over them. 
Hooker. 2. A rule or ordinance. 8 g 0 
Common forms were not deſignd „ 4 
ale 3; Directors to a noble mind. Swift. n 
FL An inſtructor, one who ſhews the proper methods of proceeding. 
'hey are glad to uſe ſuch as counſellors and Arectors in all their 
dealings. Hooker. 4. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. 
Her rector and guide in ſpiritual affairs. Drum. 
DixecrTor, [with ſurgeons] a hollow inſtrument uſed to guide the 
inciſſon knife. Sharp ufes it. Wwe 3 | 
 DurgcTor Penis [in anatomy] a muſcle of; the penis, called more 
uſually erector penis. n 
Dmrcron v, ſerving to direct or guide, - ee. 
7 of public. prayer, c. ſet forth by an aſſem- 
bly of divines, and uſed by order of the long parliament inſtead of 
the common-prayer-book of the church of Laand: this, aſter a 
continuance of only two years, was voted: down, anne 1644. The 
ordinance concerning the directory we cannot conſent to. Oæford Rea 
Jon againſi"the'Coumant. er eee 
Dr'zzrvLLyY, adv. [of dirgful] hideouſly, c. 'See Dire, 
 Drazevrntess [of dire and Full] — 1 4 
Direneſi, fa- 


* Drazwsss [of Are, and nere, Sax. ] dreadfulneſs. 
miliar to my flaught'rous thoughts. $4 a yo Os ET 
Dix Trion [&reptio, Lat. the act of robbing, ſpoiling, or xan- 
ſacking of places or perſons for riches. 0 
Dot or Dixie l of auge ao, ubm, the Latin- be- 
gur of a pſalm, as Dr. Henſham thinks, This is not à contrac- 
tion of che Latin dirige in the popiſh 'hymn; urige grout mers, as 
ſome pretend ; but from the Teutonic, derbe tauvare, to praiſe and 
extol. Whenes it is polſible'theiryrke- and our ge was a laudatory 
| forg te commemorate and "applang ne, Bacon ap- 


Dic TORY, a form 


. 


"I's 
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* 
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* 


DIS 


parently derives it from dirige: Jahuſon] 


. 
"x 
by + 


certain pray 
ers, Or 2 fri 


for the dead, uſed by Roman catholics. WE, contr 
Direx [probably of vyrllen, Teut. to commeng 8 72 
of lamentation ſung at funerals, a mournful ditty Tü th 57 
chard, after many indignities, the dirigies and obſz, =, e body g k Wc. Dis 
. 7 towards tyrants, was obſcurely buried. | ki of they „ 
1'RIGENT [with geometricians] a term expreſin 1 iso 
tion, along which the deſeribent line or ſurface i; Pg way Tx 
tiefis of any plane or ſolid figure. Farntcd in te, NR _ Wang 
Dr1'siTy [diritas, Lat.] direneſs, terribleneſ;, r. 2 
Dirk [an earſe word] a ſhort dagger, uſed chiefly in tv o Dis⸗ 
of Scotland. The ſhield, the piſtol, dirt, and dagger 7 0 ent, to 
To Disk, verb ad. [from the noun} to ſpoil, 8 el, - A and di 
obſolete. 3 | © do nz oarr 
Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 3 fied witl 
| And dirks the beauties of my bloſſoms round 0 F ernment ; 
Dir - [dyrt, Su. dirt, iſland, dryt, Du.] 1, Mug. 1005 „ 
neſs, any thing that flicks to the body or the coat (r 
E NN ö Oaths. Gr fiedly. 
of dirt it brings along with it. Aadiſin. 2. Sorcidne 1 * 
To Dix, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to foul, to . 5 EF. 
company is like a dog, who dire thoſe moſt whom he love; wn S #F ng 01 
Dr'«Te1E [of dirt and pie] forms moulded by childre n * E with th 
imitation of paſtry. Newly left off making of hie. a arri 
DIR rirv, adv, . dirty] 1. Naſtily, baſely, ſotdidh of. . uſes it 
2, Meanly, ſhamefully. 510 „ Disar 
ws chimiques from each mineral dom th 
Are a:rtily and deſperately gull'd. Dy, Ned the ki 
Dr'xTiNEss [of dirty] 1. Naſtineſs, foulneſs. 2. Meme wy 
didneſs. | } o be at 
Dia rx. 1. Muddy, filthy, naſty, full of dirt, Meu, eres ab. 
hands. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sullied, not elegant. The cer vj , o be the 
lour will be altered into a dirty one. Locle. 3. Mean, pal 2 is, the 01 
Mean in their diſcourſes, and dirty in their piactices, gat. the ſame 


To Di ar v, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To foul, wii, Ty, 
fingers with pen and ink. Arbuthnot. 2. To diſgrace, vcd 
Dixv'rriox [diraptio, Lat.] the act of burſting luce he $4 4 
of being burſt or broken, EX. 

Dis, an inſeparable prepoſition in compoſition 9 Erglit wor, BAN 
and for the moſt part denotes a negative or privatie db 
of the noun or verb ſimply taken; as, diſabilih, and toil; a 
de it ſometimes extends the ſignification of a word. lb nnd 
from des, uſed by the Fr. and Sp. in the ſame ſenſe, 284% pn 
tie, defierrar, to baniſh, from the Latin, de, as fru, to buil, af, 
to deſtroy. 
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DigazT LIE x [of dis and Labilitas, Lat. or from dj{alle] l. le 


of being uncapable or unfit for any purpoſe, legal impedinent 1 opinion 
A Fat in diſability that = plaintiff 5 a 25 4 Disarre 
2. Want of power for doing any thing, weaknefs, The dig Tboſe 
mankind does not lie in the impotency or gi/z6i/ity of brites, l = per as unl: 

DisaBiLITY [in law] is where a man is diſabled, 7, e. rendtrl | _ by 
uncapable to inherit, or take the benefit which othervit he t an ickly 
do, and this may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the ce 5 5 own e 
by the act of the party, by the act of law, and by the ac cf C. 8 

DisaBILITY by the dd of the Anceftor, is, if a man be attaintdi 1 old a\ 
treaſon or felony, by this attainder his blood is corruptcd, aud tber: 4 | Ent 
by himſelf and his children are diſabled to inketit, =... A Wis 


D1saBiLITY by the Ad of the Party himſelf, is, asifone man maka 
a feoffment to another, who then is fole, upon condition that he ſl 
infeoff a third before M, and when ſuch feoffmentis nate, the fü 
fee takes a wife, he has by that diſabled himſelf to perform the at 
dition, and therefore the feoffee may enter aud out hin. 

DisaBiLiTY by Ad of Law, 1s operly when 2 man by t 
act of law is:diſabled ; thus is an alien born; and therefor if 2 ff 


ie. 
arrow 
fuſal and / 
=o Disa'iT 
Dis a'xc 
rom her ar 
Disa"nn 


born out of the king's legiance will ſue an action, the En . , 2. To 
fendant may ſay he was born in ſuch a country out of tl ling preſence. 
iance, and demand judgment, if he be anſwered fer ti wy ANIMA“ TI 
birth- right, to which an alien is a ſtranger; and therefore Giſabl upon life 
taking any benefit thereby. _ = D:Sannu 


. DisanutiTyY by the Ad e God, as when the party dat word is for 


mentis, or nom ſane memoriam, which diſables him, that in i 11 deaning of t 
Where he gives or paſſes any eſtate out of him, after lis dei! beedleſs uſe 
be diſannulled and voided. lum eeſpected a 
To Dis LE [of dis, neg. and able, of habit, Lat.) 1 i pcal, to ab 
der unable, to weaken. Jo depreſs ſenſual pleaſure 40 { LANNU LME 
Taylor. 2. To impair, to diminiſh much. I have aija 4000 d Disaype, 
tate. Shate/heare. 3. To make unactive. A great leet j * bd appares, | 
two months by an indiſpoſition of the admiral. Temple. * tit. The pic 
prive, of \efficacy or uſefulneſs. Worſe than age 4 c 1 ons. d Disappor 
Dryden. 5. To exclude, as being without proper qual ſomething 6 
Il not Habe any for proving a icholar. Hot. vn un unex 
Io DisaBv'se [aabijer, Þ of dis and abuſe] to d pointment. 
ſet right. I hope to diſabaſe you. Walton. . 1 del [*APPOINTY 
| 8 [of dis, neg. and r . 
being unſit or un for any thing. Hale dies , „ing 
10 — defaccorder, Fr. —— Sp.) 9 04 fruition, : 
To Disaccu'sron, verb act. [of dis, neg. and d "3H OBA 7 
the readineſs of habit, by diſuſe; or a contrary — Gugel like, 
Disacquarnrancs fot dir, neg. and -acquaints!” att u D 
miliarity. Conſcience, by a long neglect of, and fal Earn 
itſelf, contracts an inveterate ruſt. South. ie,! e, to cor 
Dis a Dva'xT Ag of dis and advontage] 1+ p ) inui0 of #f obs as 4% 
mage; as, to ſell a thing to difadvantage. 2. : Joanie! ® Jou D, fbf. 
thing deſirable. The Iliad will appear with no di defence ed þ OK 
immortal . _ 3 ſlate unprepared for 11 1 ; 45 ; 
wy 1 on w | te | ” | A F U / 
Or unawares — e found. > i hag, - 28 
To Disavva'ntact, verb act. ¶ from the ſubſt.] 49 ü. $ from 
2 * a | , d diſaduan ge eat ma Az; 
kind 1 They extremely weaken an uy Gas, | 
cay of Piety. : ing or | th ' 
| „ INI of diſabuantage] find 5 FL * je 
contrary to profit 3 an obſolete word. Hal) 1 th, by bearin 
| fageable as intereſt. Bacon. Br ] ming to 0, ic effects of 


ISADVANTA'GEQUS [des avantagens, 


- 


DIS 
| - contrary to intereſt, The worſt and moſt diſadvantageous lights. 
| with diſadvan- 


[4 ſon. , 
15ADVANTA GEOUSLY), 


de. Diſplay yourſelves 


BS eapyanTa"GEOUSNESS [of diſadvantageous] prejudicialneſs, con- 
lols. 


8 3 N 2 Rous [of dis and adventurous] unproſperous, un- 
; 2 | Doleful d//adventurous death. Spenſer. ich dif. 
o bisarrs'or, verb ad. [of dis, neg. and affect] to fill wit 7 7 
ent, to make * faithful or er They endeavoured to 4% 
„ iſcontent his army. Clarendobn. 15 ; 

A | popes part. [of Hage .] bearing no good will to, diſ- 
ed with. It is uſually applied to ſuch as are enemies to the 
ernment; and generally has zo. Diſaſfected to the emperor. Stil- 


= wet. ; : ; 
rs r DL r, adv. [of diſalfected] in a diſaffected manner, di- 
WD 1arFECTEDNESS 


adv. [of diſadvantageous] 


F [of &/affefed} the quality of being diſaffected. 
WD: cron [from 4h felt] diſlike, want of zeal for the go- 
event, or the reigning prince. Every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
WE with the majority is called di/affeion. Swift. : 
BD... rMANCcE [of dis, neg. and affirm] negation, confutation. 
We uſes it. ; 
| FO'REST, ver 
1 Ems privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of common ground. 
ee the king to 4% oreft ſome foreſts. Bacon. 
BS. DisacxE E, verb neut. [dis and agreer] 1. Not to agree, to fall 
d be at variance or ſtrife ; followed by from or with. It ſeems 
agree with what they call reaſon. Atterbury. 2. To differ ſo as 
> be the ſame. The mind perceives all diſtin& ideas to diſagree, 
5s, the one not to be the other. Locke. 3. Jo differ ſo, as not to 
the ſame ſentiments or opinion. Why both the bands in worſhip 
L Dryden. hy 5 
ed [deſagreable, Fr.] 1. e offenſive. A- 
bie or di/agreeab/e things. Locke. 2. Unſuitable, contrary. A 
Wc ſgreeable to her ſincerity. Pope. : | : 
SAGREE ABLENESS [of di/agreeable}] 1. Diſagreeable quality, un- 
leneſs, contrariety. 2. Offenſiveneſs, unpleaſantneſs. The dear- 
f the perſon eaſily apologizes for the di/agreeableneſs of the ha- 
= Suh. | t 
MW acaftaBLY, adv. [of diſagreeable] offenſively, unſuitably. 
_.c:MENT [de/agrement, Fr.] 1. A difference, a diverſity, not 
ity. Characters of diſagreement qr affinity with one another. 
era. 2. Difference in opinion or ſentiments, Touching their 
| opinions, their d:;/agreement is not great. Hooker, 
EL Dis aLLo'w, verb act. [of deſallouer, Fr.] 1. To deny authori- 
Thoſe firſt councils 4:/al/ozv'd by me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
ler as unlawful. They di/al/aw Romiſh ceremonies. Hooker, 3. 
WEnſure by ſome poſterior act. Thoſe who profeſſed his princi- 
 publickly 4i/2//wwed his proceedings. Swwif?. 4. Not to juſtify. 
os own conſcience diſalloaus him. South. | 
Disarrow, verb neut. not to allow of, to refuſe permiſſion, 
d make lawful. God diſalloaus that the faithful, when they are 
ſhould enter into bonds. Hooker. 
..Lo'wasLE [of diſallow] not allowed, not to be ſuffered. 
1 6 [of di/allow ] the ſtate of not being al- 
le. 
5 +LLo'wance [of 4/a/low] prohibition. He does not declare 
fuſal and di/a//owance of a thing. South. 
=p D:i5a'iT [old law term] to diſable, | 


act. [of dis, neg. and fore/?] to throw 


= D:isa'xcror, verb act. [of dis, neg. and anchor] to drive a 


rom her anchor. 
Dis xIuATE, verb act. [of dis and animate} 1. To deprive 
b. 2. To diſcourage, to depreſs. Confounded and 4i/animated 
= preſence. Boyle. 
5a NniMA'T1ON [of d/arimate] privation of life. Affections which 
upon life, and depart upon di/amination. Brown. 
Disannu'L [of des and annules, Fr, annullare, It. anular, Sp. 
word is formed contrary to analogy, by thoſe who not knowing 
ng of the word annul, intended to form a negative ſenſe, by 
eedleſs uſe of the negative particle. 7oh»/on. It ought therefore 
reſpected as ungrammatical and barbarous] to annul abſolutely, 
peal, to aboliſh or make void. Diſannulliug of laws. Bacon. 
ANNU LMENT [of diſannul] the act of making void. 
d Disa PEAR [diſparoitre, Fr. diſparire, It. dejaperecer, Sp. of 
bd appareo, Lat.] to appear no longer, to vaniſh away, to go out 
Jut. The pictures drawn in our minds vaniſh and dj/appear. Locke. 
d Disarrorvr [of des and appcinter, Fr.] 1. To baulk, to hinder 
ſomething expected. We are 4//appointed by the filence of men, 
uni unexpected. Addiſon. 2. With of before the thing loſt by 
polntment. The Janizaries diſappointed of the ſpoil. Knolles. 
APPOINTMENT [of diſappeint] a defeat of hopes, a miſcarriage 
18 If uf hope for things of which we have not con- 
d the things, our di/appointment will be greater th | 
We, A y 3 e 
$APPROBA TION [of dis, neg. and approbation] cenſure, expreſ- 
- Ullike. Di/approbation of the publiſhing K letters, 90% 
P8APPRO'VE [4:Japprover] not to approve, to diſallow of, 
* e, to condemn, to blame, to find fault with, A project for 
105 . of. Wig” : 
SAR b, ſubſe. dcs gerd, C. B. an ideot, or of dirip, Sax. ver- 
Ae or of diſard, diſeur, Fr. a pratler. his word is 
a) —_ Skinner and Junius, but I do not remember it. 
My cot or {illy fellow, a boaſting talker, a prater. 
| . dont : 3 fe. de/armar, 50 to take 
to ſpoil o 3 1 
= magazine of * N Fr ne $2 005: OO 
þ _ {with horſemen] as to diſarm the lips of a horſe, is to 
3 Jef, and out from above the bars, when they a i 
to Cover the bar d : & = 
th, by ing up 8 N Var roofs E appui of the 
Ne It, an En . 
N N of it upon the bars. | r 


more 4;/advantageouſly. Government of the 


up, to ſeparate. 


belief. 


Den [with hunters] ſpoken of a deer when the horns ar? 
allen. 4; 

To DisaRRA“ Y, verb af. [from dis neg. and array] to undreſs 
one, to diveſt of cloaths. The witch they az/arrayed. Spenſer. 


DisarRa'y, /ubP. [from the verb] 1. Diſorder, loſs of the regular 
order of battle. To prevent ſuch danger as the d:;/array might caſt 


upon them. Hayward. 2. Diveſture of cloaths, undreſs. 
DisarRa'YED, part. adj. [of des and arroye, Fr.] put into confu- 
ſion or diſorder. 
Disa'sTER [deſaftre, Fr. diſaſtro, It. deſaſire, Sp. of dis and aftrum, 


Lat. a ſtar, 9. d. a malignant ſtar] ill luck, great misfortune, eſ- 


pecially ſuch as proceeds from the malignant influence of the ſtars. 
Diſaſters veil'd the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Grief, calamity. 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force or ſlight. Pope. | => 
To Disa'sTER, verb act. (rom the ſubſt.] 1. To blaſt by the 
ſtroke of an ill planet or unfavourable ſtar. How canſt thou now re- 
ceive that aer d changeling? Sidney. 2. To affect, to do miſchief 
to. Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, that pitifully d:/a/ter 
the cheeks. Shakeſpeare, 9 
D1s4a'sTROUS. 1. Unfortunate, unlucky, fatal. A moſt diſaſtrous. 
day to the Scots. Hayward. 2. Calamitous, miſerable, ſtruck with 
affliction. Diſaſtreus calamities befel his family; South. 3. Gloomy, 
threatening misfortune. EET | 
The moon | | 
In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds. Milton. 
Disa'sTrROUSLY, adv. [of diſaſtrous) in a diſmal or 
manner, 
Disa“sTROVSsNESS [of d:/aftrovs] unluckineſs, unfortunateneſs. | 
To Disavo'uch, verb ad. [of dis, neg. and avouch] to retract, 
to diſown. | 5 | 
They flatly di/awvouch | 3 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Daniel Civ. War. 
To Disavo'w {of ais and avow] to diſown, to deny knowledge of 


diſaſtrous 


or concurrence in. To di/avow all evaſions. Addiſon. 
Disavo'waL [of di/avow] denial. _ 5 
Disavo'wuenT [of diſavew] denial. Wotton uſes it. : 


To Disau'THOR1ZE, verb ad. [of dis, neg. and authorize] to de- 
prive of authority or credit. Wotton uſes it. | | 
To Disga'xp, verb ad. [of dis and band] to put out of the band 
or company; to turn out of military ſervice, to diſmiſs ſoldiers from 
their colours. They disbanded themſelves and returned. Arolles, 2. 
To ſpread abroad, to ſcatter. When the buſineſs was done, all the 

water was disbanaed again and annihilated. Woodward, 

To DisBAxp, verb neut. to retire from military ſervice, to break 
The common ſoldiers ſhould be paid, upon their 
disbanding. Clarendon. Human ſociety would disband, and run into 
confuſion. Tillotſon. N 

To Disga'xEk, or To DisBa'rque [debarguer, Fr.] to diſembark, 
to bring out of a ſhip, to put on ſhore. © ba 

'The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes 
Disbark the ſheep, an offering to the gods. Pope. 
DisBELIE'e [of dis and xeleapa, Sax.) refuſal of credit, denial of 


To DissBELiE've [of dis and zeleopan, Sax.) not to believe or 
give credit to, not to hold true. Such who profeſs to d75be/ieve a fu- 
ture ſtate. Atterbury. . 

DisBELIE'vER [of di/beliewve] one who dilbelieves or refuſes belief; 
he who denies any poſition to be true. | 

To D1:Be'xcn [of dis neg. and bench] to drive one from a ſeat or 
bench. I hope my words 4;/bench'd you not? Shakeſpeare. 
| DisBosca'T10 [old law] a turning wood-land into ploughed ground 
or paſture. . 

To DisBra'xcn, verb act. [of des and brancher, Fr.] to cut off 
branches, to ſeparate or break off, as a branch from a tree. They 
need not be di/branched till the ſap begins to ſtir. Evelyn. f 

To DisBu'p Trees, verb act. [with gardeners] to take away the 
branches or ſprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed, c. 

To DisBu'rpex, or To Diszu' THEN, verb act. [of dis and byn- 
then, Sax. ] 1. To take off the burden, to unload or eaſe. The river 
diſburtbem himſelf into the gulph. Peacham. 2. To diſencumber, to 
clear. They removed for the 4% urdening of the countries ſurcharged 
with inhabitants. Hale. 3. To throw off a burthen. Lucia, 4½ 
burden all thy cares on me. Addiſon. 

To DisBurDen Fruit. Trees, to take off the too great number of 
leaves and fruit, that thoſe which remain may grow the larger. 

To DisBURDEN, verb neut. to eaſe the mind. 

To Diszu RSE {debourſer, Fr. 9. d. to unpurſe] to ſpend or lay 
out money. Money is now not d:/bur/ed at once. Spenſer. . 

DisBU'RSEMENT [debourſement, Fr.] a diſburſing or laying out; 
Great occaſions of d*/burſements. Spenſer. 

Dis gu'RsER [of 4i/bur/e] one that diſburſes. | 

Disc, or Disx {with aſtronomers} the round face of the ſun or 
moon, which, being really ſpherical, or in the ſhape of a ball, 
nevertheleſs, by reaſon of its great diſtance from the earth, appears to 
us plain, or like a 4%. | 

_ The Disc (in the Olympian games] anſwered to our throwing the 
quoit. The Scholiaſt on Homsk's Thad, in his comment on the ſe- 
veral games inſtituted in honour of Petroclns, obſerves, that the Solos, 
8 4 in Homer, was ſphærical; but the 4i/c is fat and ſomewhat 

ollow. 

I ſhall make no apology to my readers for inſerting the following 
remark, taken from the late learned author of the Chronological Anti - 

wities. ** Plutarch (fays he) obſerves, that Ariftotle thought that 

YCURGUs afliſted Iphitus in the reſtoration of the Olympiad: ; and 
brought for evidence the none: Disc on which the name of Lycur- 
gus was inſcribed. Sir Iſaac Newton, not knowing what this p1sc 
was, ſuppoſes it to be a diſc belonging to the guinguertiawi, which 
Pauſanias ſays was reſtor d in the 18th olympiad after Coræbus; and 
ſo, by a ſtrange confufion of 3 and hiſtory, he would bring 
Lycurgus 17 olympiads lower than Coræbus, or to the year before 


Chrift 708, when he ſuppoſes him to have given the 4% at the inſti- 

tution of the quinquertium. By this hypotheſis of this great philo. 

ſopher, all hiſtory and chronology muſt * together. — But the 
5 


tru 


51 


truth is, the v1sc which Ariſtotle mentioned, having the name of Ly- 
curgus inſcribed upon it, did not belong to the Game of the qQuo1T; 
but was the Disc on which the zreary or truce (called mexepa) be- 
tween the E/zans and Pelojpnefians, with the orders of the game, was 
written; by virtue of which there was to be a perpetual armiſtice, 
or ceſſation of arms, during the celebration of the games; which be. 


ing procured by Iphitus and Lycurgus, their names were inſcribed . 


upon it, in memory of this famous inſtitution; and to preſerve it, 
the diſc was laid up in the Olympic temple, as I obſerved from Pauſa- 
nias.” Fac#/on's Chronolog. Antig. Vol. III. p. 344. ; 
Dise ſin optics] the magnitude of teleſcope glaſſes; or the width 
of their appurtenances, whatever their figure be, whether plain, con- 
vex, meniſcus, c. 20 
Disca'LctEaTED, pret. and part. paſſ. [diſcalceatus, Lat.] ſtripped 
of ſhoes. | 
Discalcea'tion [from diſcalceated, of dis, neg. and calceus, Lat. 
a ſhoe] the act of pulling off the ſhoes. Brown uſes it. 
 DisCA'LENDRED, part. adj. [of dis neg. and calendarium, Lat.] put 
out of the calendar. 
To Disca xD, verb neut. [of dis neg. and candy] to melt, to diſ- 
ſolve. | | | 
The hearts 
That ſpaniel'd me at heels to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes do d/candy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 
D1scarca'T1o, barb. Lat. [old Law] the unloading of a ſhip. 
To Disca'rD [defcartar, Sp.] 1. To lay out ſuch cards at play as 
are uſeleſs in one's hand. 2. To turn away or diſcharge from ſervice. 
Their captains diſcard whom they pleaſe, Spenſer. Juſtice di/cards 
party. . Addiſon. 435 | 
' Disca'rNaTE, adj. [of dis, neg. and carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh, 
ſcarnato, It.] ſtripped of fleſh. Broken and diſcarnate bones. Glan- 
wille.. 


To Disc sz, verb act. [of dis and cafe] to ſtrip, to undreſs. I 


will di/caſe me. Shakeſpeare. 
 Disceyra'T10N [dijceptatio, Lat.] a diſputing, debating, or argu- 
ing. 


To Disc! xx, verb a. ¶ diſcerner, Fr. dicernr, Sp. &ſcernere, It. 

and Lat.] 1. To make or put a difference between. 

We are ſo good or bad juſt at a price; 

For nothing elſe diſcerns the virtue or vice. Ben Jobnſon. 
2. To diſtinguiſh. To diſcern ſuch buds as are fit to produce bloſ- 
ſoms, is no difficult matter. Boyle. 3. To perceive, to. judge, to 
have knowledge of. To diſcern what is worthy the loving. Siduey. 
4. To deſcry, to diſcover. I diſcerned among the youths a young 
man void of underſtanding. Proverbs. : 

To Disckxx, verb neut. to make diſtinction; generally with be- 
tween. The faculty of diſcerning between truth and falſhood, 
Locke. © | | | 

Disce'rnes [of diſcern] 1. He that diſcerns or deſcries. 
"Twas ſaid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. Shakeſpeare. 
Z, One that has the power of diſtinguiſhing, a judge of any thing. 
A great obſerver and di/cerner of mens natures. Clarendon. Sas 

. Discg'rniBLE [of diſcern] that may be diſcerned or perceived, 
diſtinguiſhable, apparent. This is eaſily diſcernible South. 

Disck“ANIBLENESS [of diſcernible] vilibleneſs. 

*Discz'rnIBLY, adv. [of diſcernible] perceptably, viſibly, Ham- 
mond uſes it. . 5 

+ DiscE'rninG, part. adj. [of diſcern] knowing, judicious. Diſcern- 
ing heads. Atterbury. 

DiscERNING, /ub/t. [from the part.] an act of the mind, whereby 

it diſtinguiſhes between ideas. ; | . 
Disc“ KN MEN [ diſcernement, Fr. diſcernimento, It.] the diſcerning 

faculty, diſcretion, judgment. A reader that wants diſcernment. Ad- 

diſon. : 5 Re | 

15 Disck'RP, verb ad. [diſcerpo, Lat.] to tear in pieces, to break, 

to deſtroy. | 
'DiscERPTIBLE [of diſcerpo, Lat.] that may be torn in pieces or 

ſeparated. Glanville and More ule it. x 

Disce'RÞPTIBLENESS [of diſcerptidle] capableneſs or aptneſs to be 
pulled in pieces. | : A 

D1sceRPTIBI'LITY [of diſcerptible] liableneſs to be deſtroyed by 
the ſeparation of its parts, Rs | 

| Discz'rerIon [froth diſcerp] the act of rending or tearing in 

IeCes. | 
E Disck'ssiox, Lat. the act of departing or going away, 

To Disch ROE [decharger, Fr. ſcaricare, It. deſcargar, Sp. deſear- 
ragar, Port.] 1. To eaſe, free, or releaſe of any load or inconve- 
nience. D:/charged of buſineſs. Dryden. 2. To diveſt of any 
office, to diſniiſs from ſervice. 3. To clear or acquit of any accuſa- 
tion or crime. Reaſons to be diſcharged of all blame. Hooker, 

To 72 or make payment of money for clearing a debt. Debts be- 

yond ſea are paid with money When they will not take our goods to 
diſcharge them. Locke. 5. Jo diſburthen or empty itſelf; as a river 

does into the ſea, 6. To unload, to diſembark. I will convey them 
by ſea. in floats, unto the place thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 
them to be diſcharged. 1 Kings. 7. To throw off any thing collected, 
to give vent; it is applied to any. thing violent or ſudden. Di/charge 
thy ſhafts. Pope. 8. To unload a piece of firearms, We di/charged 

a piſtol. Addiſon. 9. To ſend away a creditor by aying him. Money 

to diſcharge the Jew. Shakeſpeare. 10. To ſet free from obligation. 

If one man's fault could di/charge another of his duty, there would be 
no place left for common offices of ſociety. L'Efrange. 11. To per- 

form, to execute. | 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit ſo large 

As could their hundred offices di/charge. Dryden, 

12, To put away, to. obliterate, to deſtroy. III quality may be 22 

charged or attempered. Bacon. 13. To releaſe, to ſend away from 

any buſineſs or appointment. Cæſar would have diſebarged the ſenate, 
con. 

To Discyarct, verb neut. to break up. The cloud, if it were 

oily, or fatty, would not diſcharge. Bacon. | 


\ 


'DIS 


Discua “RO [dicharge, Fr.] 1. A releaſe, an 1... 
debt for money paid. 2. A + Her from an oller, ance fon, 
out or purging off humours. 4. A volley of ſhot 4 OY wr 
emiſſion. Extraordinary diſcharges of this fire. e, Pliny 
ter vented. A thin ſerous diſcharge. Sharp, 6. Di... 5. Mar 
neſcenſe. The Diſcharge of-the little cloud upon laſs £00, en. 
Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. las. Jaan , 
Too ſecure of our diſcharge | 
From penalty. Milton. 
8. Abſolution, acquittance from any crime, An aq; 
charge of a man upon ſome precedent accuſation, 8 
ſom, price of redemption. 1 
Paid his ranſom now, and full diſcharge. Mily, 
10. Performance, execution. Nothing can abſolve us f. 
charge of thoſe duties. L Eſirange. 11. Exemption a f th 6 
munity. There is no 4i/charge in that war. Ecelefinſts Pepe, in 
Discna'rocER [of diſcharge] 1. He that diſcharge, in an 
2. One that fires a gun. Borax and butter will make it do Nay, 
ſcarcely to be heard by the di/charger. Brown, 3 0, y 
Discrncr, adj. [diſcin&us, Lat.] not girded, looſely a: 
To Disci'xp , Lat.] GE off or into vgs 
aifind them. Boyle. 25 
1sci LE, Fr, [diſcepolo, It. diſcipulo, Sp. and Port. cr hh 
Lat.] a learner or cler 5 4 : ot. of kt 
To Disc1'pLe, verb act. {from the noun] to diſciplige g 
a word now obſolete. : Pine, apa 
With an iron whip, 
Was wont him to diſciple every day. Spenſer, 
D1sc1'eLEsHIP [of G the ſtate of a diſciple, or of one wh 
follows a maſter. Hammond uſes it. 
DiscieLrNaBLE, Fr. [diſciplinabile, It. of diſcplinalili, It) u 
pable of diſcipline or inſtruction, teachable. 1 
DIiscirTNABLENESS [of diſciplinable) capacity of inſtuctiun. wn 
lification for improvement by education. Hale uſes it, 9 
DiscieLi'nants [of diſcipline) a religious order, or (Q, 50 
ſcourge themſelves. rg. 
D1sciPLiNA'RIAN, adj. [of diſcipline] pertaining to Wicipline, 


Or . 
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Diſciplinarian uncertainties. Glanwille. q ift 
DisCIPLINARIAN, . 1. One who rules or teaches wit great 1 — 0 
ſtrictneſs. 2. A ſort of ſectaries, who pretend to a ftrider Gicplne Disco 
than that of the eſtabliſhed church, a follower of tle preſbyterias WD:c 
ſo called from their perpetual clamour about diſcipline ; as one tt quietr 


preſſes it; but the want of which the 6% and molt 4e 
of the chuxkch have much lamented. 
DiscieL1NaRy, adj. [diſciplina, Lat.] relating to dilcyline, 1 
regular courſe of education. Diſciplinary way, itn, 
Dr'scir IId E, Fr. [di/cip/ina, It. Sp. and Lat.) 1. Infratim, 
learning, education, the act of forming the manners. Without ad 


ends, 
To D. 
of c 
g fough b. 
a eat an) 
Discos 


onſiſten 


diſcipline. Bacon. 2. Strict order, management, rule or metbod 6 | 
government. A right pattern of ſound gi/cif/ine. Eric 5. Un bervell. 
rection, chaſtiſement, puniſhment. The D/ ie of the rap, 4% WD:5conc 
diſon. 4. Military regulation. Your «i/cip/ine in war, Shoteſrur, eency. 
5. A State of ſubjection. Have their paſſions in the bet c isco'x 
Rogers. 6. Art, ſcience, any thing taught. Mechanical 4% fn, 7 depr 
* Wilkins. a | nc. 
To DricreLivg [ diſcipliner, Fr. diſciplinare, It. d i, Sp. . isco'xs 
ciplinor, Lat.] 1. To bring up, to inſtruct. Prepare and i beer. 
for confirmation. Aan. 2. To rule or order. An army 0! wel Pisco'xs 
diſciplin d ſoldiers. Derham. 3. To correct, ſcourge, or With. + olation. 
'to reform, to redreſs. WD:5coxr: 
Diſciplin'd p ed. Dit 
From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit. Vit iscovr. 
To DiscLa'im [of dis and clamer, O. Fr. prob. of clam, Lat) trouble 
1. Jo quit claim to, ' to-refuſe utterly, to deny having al knoaleds = * Drsec 
of. 2. To renounce or difown having any concern or inert ! preſen: 
thing, to abrogate. Diſclaiming all preteniion: tO a temporal bug l WI5CONTE 
Rogers. 85 : | | 3 WISCONTE 
Drcra'tsr [from diſclaim] 1. One that diſclaims or ttb, 3Z PISCONTE 
2. [In law] a plea containing an expreſs denial, encore Pe ; _ Di 
claiming a thing alledged: ſo a tenant denying that he holds 3 * 
lord, is ſaid to diſclaim; alſo if a man in his plea denies hulent packs ( 
of the kindred of another, he is ſaid to di/c/ain nis blood. * 1 1 
To DiscLo'ss [dijcludo, Lat. or of dis and cr”? Fr.) 5 cert | © parts, 
cover, reveal, or open any thing that is ſecret. Diſclojung 0 'r chk gs 
Ecclefiaſticus. 2. To bring forth, to hatch, as a hen doth * 0. Aare 
ens. Eggs the heat of the ſun diſcloſetb. Bacon. 3. . W lea reaki 
to produce from a tate of concealment to open view. Ie! n 
| may n 


q authorit 
VISConTiN | 


Ity of 
pn 


DiscorIx 


cluded is di/c/o/ed and ſet at liberty. Moodrbard. lea 
To DiscLo'sz [with gardeners] to bud, blow, of mY wks 
-DiscLo'sep [with falconers] a term commonly apple 
that are newly hatched, and as it were put forth from the * | 
DiscLo'szR [of diſcloſe] one that diſcloſes, rec, 


vers. a into WW hon of 
D1scLo'sure [from dicloſe] 1. Diſcovery, produce he lug) 10 4pm 
2. The act of revealing any thing ſecret. Diſeiojure 0 To loſe the 


mind. Bacon. * 
D15sco1'pal, adj. [%ox@+, Gr. diſcus, Lat. and «9, 
W the ſhape of a diſc. ſhape 
15co'1DEs [of Men., a quoit, and 209, Gr. Har 
given to the chryſtalline humour of the eye. be middle git 
Discos [with — a term uſed when 35 a 
the flower is compounded of ſmall hollow flowers middle ke 
formed into a ſort of flattiſh knob, a little riſing in: : down? ke 
diſcus or quoit of the ancients. Of theſe ſome ba 


difcontinui 
all diſcs 
0 Diseox 
Fontinue it 
interrupt. 
it. Hold, 
0 be Dis 
j 


Gr. for 0] 
] an epi 


as, ſtar-wort, groundſel, helichryſum, &c. ing the d 
eee [of dſcolour) 1. The at of ot” 100 Ducovrin 
jour, the act of ſtaining. 2. Change of colour, die 4 \ ant of 
colorations of the ſkin. Arbuthnot. Aale L Sconpy 
To Disco“ Lou [decoulerer, Fr. ſcolorare, It. 0 deceitful 2 mnded, 8 
alter or ſpoil the colour of a thing, to tarn'” fall. 1.0 3conyg 
which is apt to di/colour and pervert the object. br., aner np dreement, 
To Disco urir [of diconfir, O. Fr. Acne 4 wir weration h 


if from di/configo, Lat. ' Johnſon] to deſcat entirel), 


ft 


D518 


# row in battle, to ſubdue. Purſuing rebels half Mſcomfitted. Ad- 


. 4 Disco'wF ir, ſab. [from the verb] defeat, overthrow. Shake- 
bY d Milton uſe it. 
Ho 1 Deco urirunr [deconfiture, Fr.] rout, 
laughter. Diſconfiture and ſlaughters of great hoſts 
1 Disco uro {of dis, neg. and comfort ] uheaſineſs, 
FA ſorrow. Suſtain it without diſcomfort: Hooker. 
Io Disco'MFORT | 
WE 1; or caſt down, to diſhearten. 
5 q Disco uro TABLE [of diſcomfort ] 
=... Diſcomfortable er 5 - 0s EN 
£3 but diſcimfortable. Sidney. . 
= © I Tor dis and commend] to diſpraiſe, to blame, to 
Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy. 


Aiterbury. 
melancholy, 


Diſcomforted as much as diſconfited. 


1. Melancholy, refuſing com · 
2. Cauſing ſadneſs. No 


WE cenſure. 
Dryden. N i 
BE Dicoune NDABLE [of diſcommend] blameable. Ayliffe uſes it. 
WE Discounr/nDaBLENEss [of d/commendable] blameable. 


© DicoumenDa'rion [of diſcommend] blame, diſpraiſe, diſgrace, 
ame. Without di/commendation. life. a 

Discouumz'xDER [of diſcommend] one that diſcommends, or. diſ- 
ñvpůraiſes. 


BE To Discouuo'p [of dis and commodare, Lat.] to incommode, to 
ut to inconvenience. 
Discouuo'p ious [of diſcemmode] 
5 er uſes it. : g . 
W Discounc'viry [of dis and commoditas, Lat.] an inconveniency, 
icchief. The diſcommodities of uſury. Bacon. 
W To DiscourosE [of dis and compoſitum, Lat. decompoſer, Fr.] 1. 
o diſorder, to unſettle. Di/compoſed the confidence that had been 
Wetween many. Clarendon. 2. TO diſquiet, to trouble, to put out of 
amour. Peace of mind by rage to di/compo/e. 
„ to diſorder. Lo; 
= Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 

And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own. Swif?. 
W To offend, to fret. Accidents to diſorder and di/compoſe men. 
I. 5. To diſplace, to diſcard. He never put down or diſcom- 
Wed a counſellor. Bacon. | - 
WW Discomeo'sEDNEsS wr diſcompoſe] diſquiet of mind. f 
WD:iscouro'surt [of dis and compoſitura, Lat.] confuſion, diſorder, 
uietneſs or trouble of mind. Melancholic di/ſcompeſure of mind. 
endon. — 


inconvenient, unpleaſing. Spen- 


of countenance, to unſettle the mind, to diſcompoſe. A look is 
Wough to di/concert them. Collier. 2. To break the meaſures, to 
eat any ſcheme. EE | 
iscoxro'RMIT Y [of ds, neg. and conformity] want of agreement, 
E _ YA Diſconformity betwixt the ſpeech and the conception. 
KITE, ; 

iscovogu“iTy [of dis, neg. and congruity] diſagreement, incon- 
eency. Intrinſical di/congruity of the one to the other. Hale. 

ED :5co'xsoLATE [/conſolato, It. deſconſolado, Sp. of dis and conſolatus, 
] deprived of conſolation, comfortleſs, * Diſconſolate 
ns. Ray. C | 
WD ::co'xsoLaTELY, adv. [of diſconſelate] in a diſconſolate man- 


WED :5co'ns0LATENESS 
olation. | 
Pisconr E“ N, adj. [of dis, neg. and content] not being content, diſſa- 
ed. Diſcountenanced and content. Hayward. 

iscoxrENT, / . [of dis, neg. and content] want of content, ſor- 
trouble of mind, uneaſineſs. Brows full of d;ſcontent. Shakeſpeare. 
o DisconTE'NT, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to make uneaſy at 
preſent ſtate. A Diſcontented gentleman.” - Shakeſpeare. 
WD15conTENTED, part. paſſ. [of to diſcontent] uneaſy, cheerleſs. 
WD:coxrE'NTEDLY, adv. [of diſcontented] diſſatisfiedly. | 
D:conTE'NTEDNEsS [of di/contented}] uneaſineſs of mind, unſatis- 
ess. Di/contentedne/s in his looks. Addiſon. 1 

WD icorTE rTMENT [of dis and contentement, Fr.] diſcontentedneſs, 
balineſs. General contentment. Hooker. 

iscoxrivvANCE [of dis and continuatio, Lat.] 1. Want of cohe- 
of parts, diſruption. The figure that ſaveth the body moſt from 


[of diſconſelate] the ſtate of being without 


ptinuance, Bacon. 2. Ceſſation, interruption. Diſcontinuance of 
7000 converſation. Atterbury. 3. [In the common law] an interrup- 
undo, Þ or breaking off; as, . diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, or diſcontinuance 
tone l. ee or proceſs. The effect of gi/continuance of poſſeſſion is, that 
dan may not enter upon his own land or tenement alienated by his 
eats g authority, but. muſt ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by law. 
q (ans VISCONTINUANCE of @ Plea or Proceſs [in law] is when the oppor- 
| iy of proſecution. is loſt, and not recoverable but by beginning the 
a diet afreſh, | | 
vISCONTINUA TION [from diſcontinue] breach of continuity, ſepa- 
at vel. dn of parts, ; 
ye wp! p DisconTrxue, verb neut. ¶ di ſcontinuer, Fr. deſacontinuar, Sp. ] 
| : loſe the coheſion of parts, to ſuffer ſeparation. The appetite of 
foro) b * Bacon. 2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. T hy- 
5 | 8 dſcontinue from thine heritage. Jeremiah. | 
in ep u e nu, verb aft. 1. To leave off any practice or habit. 
10 3 it by little and little. Bacon. 2. To break a thing off, 
de ba B A. They modify the voice, without appearing to con- 
the 9 FF 3 3, To leave or break off for a time. 
i, 4  —SCONTI'NUED [law term] is to be finally diſmiſſed. the 
owl) * q f 
* "CONTUNUEDNEss: [of diſcontinued) an interruption or breaking 
9 ; 1 8 
,0b ods | * ITY [of dis, neg. and continuity] a diſcontinuance of 
2 
My * continue, Fr. of dis and continuus, Lat.] n 
fol 99 —— or left off in the middle or elſewhere. types 
* * preement, — — 1 and convenience] incongruity, 
| 00 1 i ron | t no place _ —— theſe eee ee of nature, 


intire defeat, overthrow, 


[of dis and comfort] to afford no comfort, to af- 


Dryden. 3. To ruf 


ro Discoxcr“x r [deconcerter, Fr.] 1. To diſturb, to diſorder, to put 


bs 


To Dr'scorp, verb nent. I diſcordo, Lat.] to diſagree, not to ſuit 

with. The one jarring or di/cording with the other. 8 

Di'scoxp, Fr. [di/cordia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Diſagreement, va- 
riance, ſtrife, mutual anger or oppoſition. Soweth Aſcord among bre- 

thren. Proverbs, 2. Difference or contrariety of qualities. All 4% 

cord, harmony not underftood. Pope. 3. (In muſic) See Discorns. 

Apple of DiscorD, a phraſe uſed to ſignify the ſubje& or occaſion of 
ſome miſunderſtanding between perſons. It is borrowed from the my- 
thology of the poets, who feign that at the weading of Peleus and 

Thetis, the goddeſs of diſcord threw an apple, on which were written 

theſe words, To the faireſt, which cauſed a diſſention between Juno, 

Pallas and Venus, each pretending a title to it. This apple was after- 

wards awarded to Venus by Paris, the goddeſſes having all made him 

the arbitrator. 

Disco DANCE, Discorpancy, or DiscorDanTNEss [from diſcord] 
diſagreement. inconſiſtency. 

Disco'rpant, Fr. [d:/cordante, It. of diſcordans, Lat.] 1. Difagree- 
ing, inconſiſtent, being at variance with itſelf, So various, fo d/cor- 
 dant is the mind. Dryden. 2. Oppoſite, contrarious. Dijcordant at- 
traction of ſome wandering comets. Cheyne. 3. Incongruous, not con- 
formable. Diſcordant from the rule. Hooker. 

 Disco'rpanTLY, adv. [from diſcordant] 1. In diſagreement with 

itfelf. 2. In diſagreement with another. Strings di/cordantly tuned. 

Boyle. 3. Peeviſhly, in a contradictious manner. 

Dr'scorps [in muſic] are certain intervals of ſounds, which being 
heard at the fame time offend the ear; yet when orderly intermixed 
with concords, make the beſt of muſic. A diſcord is but a harſhneis 
of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon. 
To Disco'ver [dtrouwrir, Fr. deſcubrir, Sp. and Port. ſcoprire, It.] 

1. To reveal, to diſcloſe, to bring to light. He diſcovereth deep 

things out of darkneſs. Fob. 2. To make manifeſt or known, to lay 

open. We will Aiſcover ourſelves unto them. {/aiah. 3. To find 
out, to eſpy. Never diſcover my knowledge of his miſtake. Pope. 

Disco'verRaBLE from diſcover] 1. That may be diſcovered or 
found out. Not iſcowerabie by human induſtry: Woodward. 2: Ap- 
parent, expoſed to view. Nothing diſcowerablè in the lunar ſurface is 
ever covered by clouds. Bentley. | 

Disco'verter [from diſcover] 1. One that finds out any thing un- 
known before. Not recompenſe the di/covercr's pains. Holder. 2. A 
ſcout, one put to deſcry the poſture or number of an enemy. 

Send di/coverers forth 
To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakeſpeare: 4-3. 

Disco'very [from d4;ſcowrr] 1. The act of diſcovering, finding 
out, laying open any thing hidden. They make dicoveries where they 
ſee no ſun; Dryden. 2. The act of diſcloſing any ſecret. The clear 
diſcowery of the next world. South. | 

D:i5covery [in the drama] a manner of z»ravelling a plot or fa- 
ble, very frequent in comedies, tragedies and romances, wherein, by 
ſome unforeſeen accident, a d/{ccvery is made of the name, fortune, 
quality, and other circuinſtances of a perſon unknown. AkISsTOTLE, 
in his poetics, obſerves, that the diſcowery has been made various ways; 
ſometimes by a /n, as in the Od\/ty, where the nurſe of Uly/es, when 
waſhing his feet, diſcovers him by the car on his thigh. Sometimes 
by z//ation, as the Iphigenia of PoLYEIDEs, at the very inſtant ſhe was 
abour to ſacrifice Oreftes, finds him to be her own brother, by that re- 
flection which he then made on the calamities befallen to his family, 
1 had, ſays he, an unfortunate //er, that was ſacrificed long ſince ; 
and now am ordained myſelf to undergo the ſame fate.” That judi- 
ci0us-critic ſubjoins ſome other inſtances; and concludes by obſerving, 
that “ of all piscoveries that is the 4%, which ariſes : avrwy r 
T(ayweuTu, out of the things themſeives ; i. e. a diſcovery which grows 
out of the very adtion; and where the pleaſure of the ſurprixe is en- 
creaſed by the probable ; alluding to hob preceding parts of the fable, 
with which the di/covery, and what depends upon it, the catafirepbe, 
are ſo finely interwoven. Ariſtot. de Poetic. cap. 16. 2 

To Discov'uskL, verb ad. [of dis, neg. and counſel] to diſſuade, 
to give contrary advice. Spenſer uſes it. 

To Discov'vr [of dis and computo, Lat. or conter, Fr.] to deduct, 
abate, or ſet off from an account or reckoning, to pay back again, 
Parviſol di/counts arrears, Swift. | . | | 

DrscounT [of dis, and conte, Fr.] abatement, the ſum refunded in 
a reckoning or bargain. To buy at a large diſcount. Swift. 

_ Discovnr [in traffic] is the ſetting off or abatement of what the 
intereſt comes to at the time when the money becomes due on conſide- 
ration of preſent payment. | 

To Discou'NTENANCE [decontenancer, Fr.] 1, To put out of coun- 
tenance, to abaſh, to put to ſhame. | 

Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her, 

Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 
2. To give a check or put a ſtop to, to diſcourage by cold treatment. 
Unwilling to d:ſcountenance any. Clarendon. | | 

Drsco'unTENANCE, ahl. [of dis, neg. and countenance] cold treat- 
ment, unfriendly regard. A little dj/countenance upon thoſe perſons. 
Clarendon. | C l | 

Discou'nTENANCER [from diſcountenance}] one that diſcountenances 
or diſcourages by cold treatment, or unfriendly aſpect. Diſcomntenancer 
of his nobility. Bacon. 0 | . 

To Discov'x A [adecourager, Fr. coraggiare, R. JI . Tv bring 
down one's courage, to deject, to make daſtardly. Not diſcourage 
the proteſtants loyalty. X. Charles. 2. To diſhearten, to frighten* 
from an attempt; with from. Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart of 
the children of Iſrael from going over. Numbers, 3. It is irregularly 
uſed by Temple; with t. 2 | . 
Drscov'racrR [from diſcourage] one that gives diffidence and ter- 
ror. Diſcouragers of youth. Pope. . 

Drscou'RAGEMENT [detouragement, Fr.] 1. The act of diſcoura- 
ging or putting out of heart. 2. That which deters from any thing. 
Diſcouragements from vice. Swift. 3. The cauſe of fear. To things 
we wou'd have them learn, the great diſcouragement is that they are 
_ to them. Locke. | F | 
- Discov'rse [di/carſus, Lat. diſcours, Fr. diſcorſo, It. diſcurſo, Sp, 
and Port.] 1. Speech, talk, . ** oath 21 125 
guage. He waxeth wiſer by an hour's d;/con:/e than by a day's medi- 
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dtion. Glanville. 2. Effuſion of language. Filling the mouth with 
copious d:courſe. Locke, 3. A treatiſe, a diſſertation written or ut- 


ter d. The diſcourſe here is about ideas. Locke. 
| ; Jn too much Discovrse truth is loft, 
It. Per troppa dibatter, la werita fi perde. | 


Discourse [with logicians] that rational action of the mind, b 
which we form any new judgment from others before made, or 
whereby we can infer or conclude one thing from another. The third 
act of the mind is that which connects propoſitions, and deduceth con- 
cluſions from them; and this the ſchools call di/cour/e ; and we ſhall 


not miſcal it, if we name it reaſon. Glanwille. 


To Disco'urst, verb neut. [diſcourir, Fr. diſcorrere, It. diſcurro, 
Lat.] 1. To talk, to converſe, to relate. Of various things di/cour- 
ing as he paſs d. Dryden. 2. To reaſon or argue, to paſs from premiſes 
to conſequences. Brutes do want that quick ai/ccur/fing power. Davies. 
'Che maxims we are 


3. To treat upon in a ſolemn formal manner. 
diſcous feng upon are not known to children. Locke. 
o Discov'rse, verb af. to treat of. 


Discov'xsER [from diſcourſe] 1. A ſpeaker, one that harangues, 
2. One that writes or makes a diſſertation on any ſubject. Philolo- 


gers and critical diſcour/ers. Brown. 


Discov'rs1ve, adj. [from diſcourſe] 1. Paſling by intermediate 


ſteps from premiſes to conſequences. 
| Reaſon is her being | 
Diſcourſiue or inſtructive. Milton. 


2. Containing a dialogue, interlocutory. . Interlaced with dialogue or 


diſcourfive ſcenes. Dryden. | 
\_ . Discov'RTEOVSLY, adv. from diſcourteous] uncivilly, rudely. 
'" Discou'sTEOUs [of dis, and courtors, Fr. 


met.; Motteaux's Don Q:ixote. 

[1\Djscvv 
of iſt 
turn'd to d:/courteſy. Sidney. 
N 7 5 . 

1'seous Flower [ diſcus, 
diſk: without any rays, as in tanſey, &c. 


A Radiate Discobs Flower [with floriſts] is that which has its diſk 


encompaſſed with a ray, as is in the ſun-flower. 


To DiscrE'bvit [decrediter, Fr. diſcreditare, It. deſacreditar, Sp.] 
2. To 
diſgrace, to bring reproach or ſhame upon. Virtues diſcredited with the 


2» 'To make one loſe his credit, to hinder from being truſted. 


% 


ppemance of evil. Rogers, 
"DiSCREEET 


[of diſcretus, Lat. diſcret, Fr. diſtreto, Tt. and Sp.] 7. 
Wiſe, ſober conſiderate, wary, not raſh, careleſs, nor hardily adven- 
turous. It is the diſcreet man gives meaſures to ſociety. Addiſon, 2. 


Modeſt, not forward. Be till as now di/creet. Thomſon. 
| DiscxzEr women have neither eyes nor ears, 


That is, they will not ſee or hear, or at.leaſt not regard any thing 
that can prejudice their perſons or reputations. It may likewiſe be un- 
derſtood, that they will overlook ſmall faults and irregularities in a 
huſband, rather than make a diſturbance in a family; and will by no 


means give ear to every idle goſſiping ſtory. 
DiscREE'TLY, adv. from d;/creet] prudently, cautiouſly, 
Drscxtze'Twess [from 4/creet] diſcretion. 
D1'scREPANCE {di/crepantia, Lat.] diſagreement, contrariety. 


D1i'scREPANT [| deſerepans, Lat.] Uiſagreeing, varying, or dif- 


ferent. : © 


"'Discrt'rE Caiſcretus, Lat.] 1. Parted, ſevered, different. 2. Dif. 
junctive; as, I lay down my ſword, but do not thereby reſign my 


claim, is a diſcrete propoſition. , 


DiscrETE Proportion [in arithmetic} is when the ratio or reaſon 


between two pairs of numbers is the ſame, but there is not the ſame 
proportion between all the four numbers ; thus if the numbers 6, 8, : : 
3, 4, be conſidered, the ratio between the firſt pair 6 and 8, is the 
fame as that between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are pro- 
portional; but it is only diſcretely or disjunctly, for 6 is not to 8 as 8 
is to 3, 1. e. the proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is not 
continued all along, as in theſe following which are continued propor- 
tionals, vis. 3, 6, 12, 24. 

- DiscrE'TE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined together, 
as number, whole parts being diſtinct, cannot be united into-one conti- 
maurr; for in a continuum there are no actual determinate parts before 
diviſion, but they are potentially infinite. ; | 

DiscrE"TroN, Fr. [di/crezione, It. diſcrecion, Sp. of diſcretio, Lat.] 
judgment, diſcrete management, wiſdom, warineſs ; alſo liberty of 
acting at pleaſure or will; as, the rebels ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

An ounce of DiscreT1ON is worth a pound of wit. 

Mit, as valuable as it is, may many ways tend to the diſadyantage 
of thoſe who poſſeſs it, which d iſcretion can never do. Wit, uſed with 
Aiſeretian, is the ſafeſt, as well as the moſt valuable. 

To'liveatDiscrETION [a military phraſe] is to have free quarters, 
to take what they find without paying for it. | 

To ſurrender at DiscRET1ON [military term] is to yield or ſurrender 
to an enemy without terms or conditions. 

DIscRETIoNAR T, ag: from aiſcretion] unlimited, left at large. 
A diſcretionary power. Tatler. 

Disca TVE [diſcretif, Fr. diſcreto, It. of diſcretus, Lat. in grammar] 
ſerving to ſeparate; as, a diſcretive conjunction, is a conjunction that 
implies oppoſition. She is a fury, but not a ſober woman. 

, Bandy ETIVE Propeſitions [with logicians] are thoſe where various 
judgments are made and denoted by the particles, but, notwithfand- 
7ng, or words of the like nature, either expreſſed or underſtood ; thus 
fortune may. deprive me of my wealth, but not of my virtue, &c. 

Drsc&t'To, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to play or ſing with care, 
moderately,” and with judgment and diſcretion. 

Dise ETO Rum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the diaphragm. 


Drscat/MINABLE, [from di/criminate] that may be diſcriminated or 


diſtinguiſhed from ſome other thing, by certain marks or tokens. 
To Drecrr mInNaTE [diſeriminatum, ſup. of diſcrimino, Lat.] 1. To 
put a difference between, to. diſtinguiſh by tokens from ſomething elſe, 
Ways of diſcriminating the voice. Holder. 2. To ſelect or ſeparate from 
others, Diſcriminating mercy. Boyle. 

_Discrr/ninariNEss [from d//criminate] diſtinctneſs, marked dit- 
ference. | | 


| JL uncivil, defective in 
good manners. He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt di/courteous knight he 


TEOUSLY, or Discov'RTEOUSNESS, uncivility, unkindneſs. 
* Discdu'RFEsY [of dis, neg. and courteſy] incivility, rudeneſs, act 
or rough behaviour. As if good entertainment had been 


Lat. with floriſts] is that which has a 


=, amination or enquiry ; the clear treating or handling of ary parccala 


DIs 


Drscrimma'TION [d/eriminatio, Lat.] 1. The a8 ORE 
ing one thing from another, difference put between p Agi 
mination made between the offenders. Addiſon. 2. Th, bn entch , 
diſtinguiſhed from other perſons or things. Their diſeri ” a be 
other places. Stillingfleet. 3. The marks of diſtinction Pere fog 
criminations of voices. Holder, ' "nds 
DisckiuIxATIo [with rhetoricians] the ſame with 
DriscarMINATLVE, adj. [from diſcriminate] 1. Maki 
diſtinction, characteriſtical, Difcriminative characteriſi 
Woodward. 2. That which obſerves diſtinction. 0. 
vidence. More. 1 
Drscriminous [| diſcriminoſus, of diſcrimen, Lat. | 
jeopardy or hazard, eee ae uſes it. Ginger] f i 
 Discvu'prToRy, adj. [diſcubitorius, Lat.] fitted to the 
leaning or lying on one fide. Brown uſes it. 

Discu'mBency [diſcumbens, Lat.] the act of leaning at m 
. cording to the ancient cuſtom. Diſcumbenq at meals wa, , hy. 

left ſide. Brown. My 

To Discu“unER, verb act. [of dis, neg. and cumber] to di 

from any troubleſome weight. His limbs diſcumberd of tie 05 
veſt. Pope. by 
To Discv'se, verb af. [decouvrir, Fr.] to diſcover, 
old word perhaps peculiar to Spenſer. 
I will, if pleaſe you it a;/cure, aſſay 
To eaſe you of that ill. Fairy Qusen. 
Discv'ss10N, Lat. the act of running to and fro, 
Driscv'rsive [diſcurfif, Fr. from aiſcurro, Lat.] 1, Mow hes 
and there, roving. The natural and diſcurſive motion of the ? Fj 
Bacon. 2. Proceeding regularly from premiſes to conſequence, th 
is fometimes, and 1 55 not improperly, written 4], J 
_—_— faculty. Hale. 7 
I5Cu'RSIVELY, adj. [from diſcurſive] by due gradationof rep, 
I Hale uſes it. Ne | 
1scu'Rs0RY [diſcurſorius, Lat.] 1. Given to ramble p and b 
2. Argumentative, rational. | 
Discus, Lat. a platter; alſo a quoit to play witha, 
| From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the di/cus flies. Py, 
Discus [with the ancients) a round ſhield conſecrated to the me. 
mory of ſome famous hero, and ſuſpended in the temple of lone dei, 
as a trophy of ſome great action. | 
Discus ſin botany] the middle, plain, and flat part of fone 
flowers; ſuch as the marigold, chamomil, &c. or it is applied uit 
central or middle part of radiated flowers; as being round and pl 
like a quoit. It is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed perpendiculat; 
Di'scus, or Dzscvs, barb. Lat. [in old records] a delk or re 
* in a church. 

o Discv'ss [ diſcuter, Ft. diſcuſſare, It. diſcrgſim, ſup. of dat 
Lat.] 1. To examine, to ſcan, to ſift, to ſtrike off thoſe diffcults 
wherewith a matter is perplexed. We are to 4i/c:/s general eaceytiu 
Hozker. 2. To diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. _ 

Discvu'sstR [from diſcu/s} he that diſcuſſes or examines. 
Discussion ¶ diſcuſione, Fr. diſcuſſione, It. dice, Let f.“ 
ſhaking off the difficulties with which it was embarraſſed] a {nit e. 
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problem or point; a clearing it up. The ſurvey and ce 
particular. South. | 
D1scvssroxn [with ſurgeons] a diſperſion of the matter in any U. 
mour or ſwelling, 7. e. a diſcharge of ſome thin mate, gathered oge 
ther in any part, by inſenſible perſpiration. D:/cn/mVr relolubon 
nothing elſe but breathing out the humours by inſenlible tranſprata: 
Wi eman. . Fi 
Discu'ssivk, adj [from diſcuſs] having the power to diſcus ard 
perſe humours that are noxious. | 
Discv'ssveness, diſſolving or diſperſing quality. 
Discu'TIENT, adj. [ diſcutiens, Lat.] the ſame Nit 
Discurikxr Medicines, ſuch as diſſolve impacted humouns. 4 
Discurikxr, ſubſi. [from the adj.] a medicine that by p 5 
repel or drive back the matter or tumors in the blood, me . ; 
to ſeparate. Sometimes it means the ſame as carminaie. 85 he 
To Disp Alix [of dis, and daigner, Fr. dedaig't” - þ 3 pl 
deſdencir, Sp.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or ſet light by, to conider 
of one's character. | 
Tell him, Cato 
Di/aains a life which he has power to offer. 4 
Dispain [dedain, Fr. ſdegno, It. deſden, Sp.] ſcom, ISESTEE/M 
from averſion or pride, contempt. ful Dia. age falls in 
Dispa'Ixr UI [of dedain, Fr. and pull, Sax. ſcornful. Wh, e 
ſharpneſs of wit. Hooker. To look dt cht. I w 
DispaTrulIx [of diſdainful] ſcornfully, &. 
fully. South. | > pg lui 
Pagan ss [of diſdainful] ſcornfulnels. 
neſs of other good men, Aſcham. | INN 
Cn {in muſic] a double eighth or ltere, bob. late of bes 
D1spiaPason Diapente, a concord in a ſextuple ratio e propott vith God 
D1sD1aPason Diatgſſaron, a compound concor in | Wances, P. 
of 16 to 3. the propor auty. 
Dispiar Aso Ditone, a compound conſonance in 4 DDisza'vo 
the propor 


SESTIMA/ 


10 to 2. | bold kindng 

DispiarAsON Semi-Ditone, a compound concord in mw he rs 
23 to 5. | , that l. © Sure « 

3 [of des and aiſe, Fr.] diſtemper, — of a 0 - 

a living body, wherein it is prevented of the euer 
functions, whether vital, natural, or animal. mm 
Jt is good to nip the DiszAsE in id © befor 1 

That is, to prevent the diſeaſe while it is enn da obfa. 

t to a head. Lat. Veniente occurrite morbo, OP or hindeh if | 
in the like manner, it is better and eaſier to der mech in 
ſtble, any impending danger or misfortune, chan es gig wi 

To Dies“ AsE, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. 
to affect. He was diſeaſed in his feet. 1 1656 
to make uneaſy. The higheſt degree of darkne 
eyes, Lens, „ os gar. or of 

Disea'seDNEss [of de/-aiſe, Fr. and neſſ® of indigene 
the ſtate of having a diſeaſe, morbidnels. State 
ealedneſs, Burnet's Theory, 


as 4G... MS 


D1S 


3 


— . ah verb nent. [debarguer, Fr. Harcare, It. deſembar- 


j off from on board of ſhip. | 
* be diſembarking on the green ſea-ſide. 775 | 
To DiSEMBARK, verb act. To land goods out of a ſhip. 
I muſt into the road to d5/embark | 
F Some neceſſaries. Shakeſpeare. 51 8 | 
To DisxusTTTER, verb act. [of dis and embitter ] to free _ * 
eaess, to make ſweet. Amuſements as may diſembitter the minds o 
3 BP _ xp; adj. [of dis and embodied] disjoined, diſunited or ſe- 
1 he body. | | 
E 11 verb aft. ¶ ſe deſemboucher, O. Fr. of des and 
e, Fr. a mouth] To pour out at the mouth of a river, to vent. 
_ And through nine channels di/embogues his waves. Addiſon. 
WE To DiseMBOGUE, verb neut. 1. To roll or diſcharge into the ſea; 
tiver does. Rivers di/embogue in ſeveral mouths into the ſea. Cheyne, 
od a ſhip is ſaid to I when it paſſes out of the ſtreight 
ach of ſome gulph into the ſea. a ; 
WE DisemBo'we _ part. paſſ.. [of dis, neg. and embowve!] taken 
nm ont the v 5 8088 E 7 I 

i Her diſembowel'd webs, 12 
* == in a hall or kitchen ſpreads. J. Philips. 
ro DisgugRo' IL, verb af. [debrouiller, Fr.] to diſentangle, to 
e from perplexity. Addiſon ules it. ” 43 
o Dia a verb act. [of dis and enable] to deprive of power, 
WS weaken. Dryden uſes it. | 
ro Diszxcaa'nT, verb act. {of dis, 
power of enchantment, Sek | 

A noble ftroke or two,  .. 16 | 1 

| Ends all the charms and diſenchants the grove. . Dryden, | 
ro Diszncu'mstr [of dis, neg. and encombrer, Fr.] 1. To freeor 
WW from encumbrances, to diſburthen. She is di/cumber'd of her ma- 
e. Hedator. 2. To free from obſtructions in general. A diſen- 
% building in the inſide. Aadiſon. Sid 

WD :52xcvmBRANCE [from diſencumber] freedom from encumbrance. 
ee of eaſe and diſencumbrance. Spectator. oe ad 

Wo Disznrra'Nncnise [definfrancher, Fr.] the contrary of enfran- 
. to exclude out of the number of free denizens or citizens. 

e Distxca'ct, verb act. [of dis and engage, degager, Fr.] 1. To 
eee from a thing with which it is united. Before they could 
engage themſelves and deſcend. Burnet's Theory. 2. To 
raw the affection, to wean. To diſengage our hearts from earthly 
its. Atlerb 3. To diſentangle, to free from impediments 
ifculties. Diſengaged from quotations. Atierbury. 4. To free 


1 


neg. and enchant] to free from 


pag'd and free. Denham. 


Ws from. That we may Aiſengage from the world. Collier. 
sene“, part. paſſ. [from diſengage] vacant, not fixed to any 
aular object of attention. e 

err“ DRESs [from diſengaged] a freedom from engagements 
ing buſineſs; alſo free and eaſy temper of mind. 
WISENGA'GEMENT I diſengage] 1. Releaſe from any engage - 
. 2. Freedom of attention. | ph 5 | 
_ DiexTA'xNGLE [of dis, neg. and entangle] 1. To ſet free from 
iments, to clear from perplexity or difficulty. ient to ex- 
ee 2nd %%entangle themſelves out of this labyrinth. Clarendon. 2. 
unfold the parts of any thing interwoven with one another. To 
gie themſelves and get away. Boy/e. 3. To ſeparate, to diſen- 
Free and diſentangled from all corporal mixtures. Stilling fleet. 
Oo DiSENTERRE, verb act. [of dis and enterrer, Fr] to unbury, 
e out of the grave. To diſenterre the bodies of the deceaſed. 
{ Ns k , I 

Wo DisEnNTHRA'L [of dis, neg. and enthral] to ſet free, to reſcue 
= lavery. To di/en:hral themſelves. South. 

0 DisENTHRONE, verb act. [of dis and enthrone] to dethrone or 
from ſovereignty. To dhſentbrone the king of heav'n. Milton. 

_ DiszxTRA'NcE [of dis and entrance] to awaken from a trance 
bep ſleep. Ralpho by this time diſentranc'd. Hudibras. | 
o Diss rov'sE, verb act. [of dis and e/pouſe] to ſeparate perſons 

F faith plighted. Lavinia di/eſpous'd., Milton. Ph 
1 part. paſſ. [of diſpouſe] diſcharged from eſpouſals, 
Iced, | | 
IESTEE'M, fab. [of dis and efteem] flight regard. One by miſ- 
ave falls 00 5D me ] | : G - 
dV1sESTEEM from the noun] to have ſlight eſteem or regard for, 
gut. I would not be thought to di/e/feem the ſtudy of nature. 


BESTIMA'TION [of A and eflimatio, Lat] diſeſteem, diſre- 


vous L(AHzfaweur, O. Fr. of dis, neg. and Favor, Lat.] 1. 
ſate of being out of favour. After his ſacrilege he was in disfa- 
with God and man. Spe/man, 2. Unfavourable aſpect or cir- 
= Four great disfawours of that voyage. Bacon. 3. Want 
d015Pa"voURy werb af. from the ſubſt.] to diſcountenance, to 
| kindneſs, Countenanced or disfawvoured. Swift. | | 
hep. vnn [diofigurer, En. di gur are, It. deefigurar, Sp. J to 
- igure or ſhape of, to make ugly or deformed. Such parts as 

m di gured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 


dD21'oURE @ Peacock [a carving term] 7, e. to cut it u _ 
* CULEMBNT [from disfigure] the ſtate of having form 
mz a blemiſh. Foul disfigurement. Milton. 
of a 5 (of dis, and fore, Fr.] to diſplant or cut down the 
benen md uce land from the privileges i a foreſt, to the 
"FRANCHISE, verb ad. {of di hiſe] to t ; 
rn 
| chin gur (from digfranchi/e] the act of depriving of 


LES 92 


WE Duvfocss, g. (of dr, neg: and edge] blunted, dulled, Ste- 


any ching that ſtrongly ſeizes the attention. Our mind's eyes are 


o DissnGAce, verb neut. to be freed from, to withdraw affec- 


ed in it, any 


DIS 
£1” To Drsrv' xis R, verb af, [of dis, and fournir, Fr. sfornire; 11 
to unfurniſn. He durſt not disfurni/s that country. Knolles. 
To Dis64'rnisn [of degarnir, Fr.] 1. To take away the garni- 
ture or,ornaments. 2. To take guns from a fortreſs, , _ | 
To Discarni$n @ Fortification [a military phraſe] is to take away 
great part of its garriſon and ammunition. 
To Disoro'xIrx, verb act. [of dis, neg. and glorify] to 
glory, to treat with indigni 
| Disghnifyd, bl 


deprive of 

nl 6 BY | a 8 

| aſphem'd, and had in ſcorn. Milton. | 

To Disco x [degorger, Fr.] 1. To throw up by vomiting. Di/- 

gorge the briny draught. Dryden. 2. To empty itſelf into the ſea, as 
a river does, to pour out with violence. Diſgorging fire. Derham. 

To Disco RE [with farriers] is to diſcuſs or diſperſe an inflamma- 
tion or ſwelling. . | 
To DiseRA R, verb act ¶ diſgracier, Fr. diſgraciare, It, diſgraciar, 
Sp.] 1. To turn out of favour ; as, the miniſter was diſgraced. 2. 
To diſhonour, to put to ſhame. An opinion they have a mind to 
5 Burnet. . 8 

ISGRACE, Fr. [diſerazza, It. diſgracia, Sp. deſgraca, Port.] 1. Diſ- 
avour, diſhonoar, reproach. Loweſt ſtain of diſgrace. Peacham. 
2. State of diſhonour. 3. State of being out of favour.  _ 
. Disera'ceevur [of diſgrace and full] bringing diſgrace, ſcanda- 
lous, reproachful. . V 
 Drs6ra'ceruLLY [of &/zraceful] ſcandalouſly, diſhonourably. 

Drs6RA'ceruLNEss [of di/graceful) reproach, diſhonourableneſs. 

Drscra'cer [of direc) one that expoſes to ſhame, one that 
cauſes ignominy. Infamous di/gracers of the Sex. Swift. | 

Dis6Ra'cious [of dis and gracious] unkind, unfavourable; Shake- 
ſpeare uſes it. 3 Ms 3 

Discra'pinc [for degrading ; in law] the depoſing a clergyman 
from holy orders; alſo a lord, knight, &c. from his titles of ho- 
nour. | | | | j 
To Disev'tsz [deguifer, Fr.] 1. To put into another iſe, dreſs, 
or faſhion, in order to conceal. 2, To diſſemble or cloak by a falſe 
ſhow; as, he di/euiſed his wrath., 3. To disfigure; to change ihe 


form. Things appear in a A guiſed view. 


Pope. 
DiscuisE [from the verb} 1. A UTE habit to conceal the 
perſon that wears it. 2. A falſe pretence, colour, or cloak. _ 
Disc vi'sED [in liquor] drunk. A low cant word. ,,  _ + 
ke Sidney and 


Disev1'semenNT [of diſguiſe] dreſs of concealment, 
Wowe wn it. N . 1 br 40 „ N 
To Discv'sr, verb af. [ /e degouter, Fr. diſguſtare, It. di/guftar, 
Sp.] 1: To raiſe diſtaſte or diſlike in the ſtomach. 2. To ſtrike with 
diſlike, to offend ; having at or with. Diſguſted at marriage. Aiter- 
bury. 3. To cauſe averſion; having from. Swift uſes it in this 
ſenſe. 4. To diſpleaſe, or be averſe to. 3 
Discus [of dis and guſfus, Lat. taſte] 1. A diſtaſte or diſlike of 
the palate at any thing. 2. III-humour, offence conceived. Satiſ- 
faction or u. Locke. _ Se . 
Discv's TUI [of digout, Fr. and full] nauſeous, unreliſhable, 
caubng dite, a arab God Mines 
Disn (0: E, Or byxap, Sax. of diſcus, Lat.] a kitchen utenſil to 
contain all Erde of food, either ſolid or liquid, alſo the food contain- 
particular kind of food. Delicious 4ſhbes that we have 
the uſe of. Woodavard. : 35 
We” [afſe, Fr, tafſa, It.] a ſmall utenſil of china, c. ſor coffee, 
tea, Oc. 1 f 
J don't know him, though J ſhould meet him in my isn. 
Fr. Je ne le connois, nu de pres, ni de loin. (neither near nor at a 
diſtance.) Lat. Albus an ater fit. neſcio. Cic. (I don't know Whether 
he be white or black.) Expreſſions to ſhew we have no manner of 
knowledge of a perſon mention. 
| Almwanxs the ſame D1s is tireſome, ,  _. 
Fr. On fe laſſe bien vite, d avoir toujours les memes wiandes 
The French likewiſe uſe in the ſame meaning the exclamation ; tou- 
jours chapons ! (always capons I) on occaſion of the origin of this lat- 
ter, the French tell a pleaſant ſtory of Lewis XIV, and father la 
Chaiſe, his confeſſor. he latter, though known to be a libertine in 
his amours, thought it his duty, at leaſt in a pearance, to condemn 
unlawful love in his maſter. The king tired at laſt with his (as he 
thought) unſeaſonable admonitions, gave orders for nothing to ſet. 
upon the confeſſor's table but capons, till, being become loathſome 
to him, he in a. paſſion broke out in this exclamation, which after- 
wards became a proverb ; and it is faid he took the hint, and without 
any interruption ſuffered the monarch to ſatiate himſelf with variety. 
The Lat. ſay ;. Yoluptatum commendat rarior uſus. Juv. oe 
5 o lay a thing in one's Diu, . | 
Or, Ta bit it in one's 222th, to remind one of it, generally meant as 
a reproof, or tauntingly. j 55 5 CO 
_ To.Dun: ond a8 throw the Hbf. J to ferve op is 6. db, to fand 
up to table. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 


To Disn an r, verb, ad. 207 word e found only in Shakeſs 

are. Jobaſon] to throw out of place, to drive from a habitation. 
5 / Flee their fixed beds 2 1 HER | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Had been 4jabited. _ ZR 

| Duma anonr er dis and harmony]. diſcord, not harmony. 
DisxcLouT [of 4% and clout] the cloth with which cook-maids 

clean their diſhes. difpclout pinned at their tails. Swift. | 
Disg-MEAT, ſpoon- meat. 


Diana LT, adj. [deſbabille, Fr.] undreſſed, looſely or careleſy 


dreſſet. | | CO 
 Dis#aB1'LLE, or DisHaBr'LLY,. an undrefs, or looſe dreſs | 
To DiskgaA'R TEN [of dis and bearien, of heonz, Sar] to put 
at of heart, to diſcourage, to frighten. To 4/earten with fearful 
— — Ha imo oh | ok, ee 
D1snz'rI150n [old law term] the act of difinheriting. 8 
To Disne'ruT, verb ad. [of dis and Berit] to cat off from here- 
ditary ſucceſſion. He truſts to reſtore to their rightful heritage ſuch 
good old Englith words, as have been long time out of uſe, almoſt 
diſherited. . Spenſer, , ., a 4 aa) | | 
> D1s#e'RITOR [from Aiſberit] one who puts another out of his in. 
ESRI Hs 16 6,7 2h: ITO | | 
DisnEvELI 1 Pars palſ Lakebewele, Fr.] as, with died hair, 
5 1. 44 
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7+. kaving the hair hanging loſe, or dangling about the ſhoulders. 


The active voice is feldom if ever uſed. ; 1555 
Di AN, adj. [of dib] hollow; a cant word amon workmen, 
For the form of the Wheels ſome make them more 4/577g, that is, 
more concave, by ſetting off the ſpokes and fellies more outwards. 
2 ᷣ K r es | es SPORE. 

Drsno'xesT [of dis and bomntte, Fr. diſontfto, It. deſoneſto, Sp. or 
of dis, neg. and honeftus, Lat.] 1. Void of honeſty, knaviſh, wicked, 
fraudulent. A falſe or di/honeft ſentence. South, 2. Diſgraced, diſ- 
honoured. Diſponeſt with 2 * arms the youth appears. Dryden. 3. 
Diſgrateful, ignominious. Theſe two ſenſes are ſcarce 4d ten 
borrowed from the Latin idiom. Inglorious triumphs and dine 
fears. Pope. 4. Unchaſte, lewd, > Ws I 

Disno'xesTLY [of ee 1. Knaviſhly, wickedly. Shakeſpeare 
uſes it. 2. Lewdly, unchaſtely. She that liveth 4;/oneftly is her fa- 
ther's heavineſs. Ecelefiaſticns. 

Drsno'nesry [of difboreft, deſbonnerers, Fr. in the latter ſenſe, 
dſongfta, It. de/oneſtidad, Sp. of dis, neg and honeftas, Lat.] 1. Un- 


fair dealing, knavery. Open public 4;/oneffy muſt be to their diſad- 
vantage. 22 2, Debanchery, lewdnefs. You ſuſpect me in any 


diſhone Shakefpeart. © 


"To Pe den [defoonorer, Fr. diſonorare, It. agſbonràr, 8 J 1. 
To render infamous, to diſparage, to diſgrace. To avoid thoſe im- 


perfections which may di οαν, us. Dryden. 2. To violate chaſtity, 


FF To treat ignominiouſſy, or with indignity. Dißbonour d by the 

ting of men he ſtands. Dryden. 1 
15H0'nouUR [ deſbonneur, Fr. diſonore, It. eſßonra, Sp.] 1. Diſ⸗ 

grace, infamy. - To own Lazarus even in the 4;/onours of the grave. 
oyle. 2, Cenſure, or report of infamy. 

No tongue could ever | 2 05 
Pronounce int of her. Shakeſpeare. 


Dis no xvouRABLE [de/bonnerable, Fr. deſonorevole, It. deſhonroſo, Sp.) 


2; Diſparaging, diſgraceful. Diſbonouruble articles. Daniel. 2. 

ing in a ſtate of diſeſteem or neglect. He that is di/fomnrable in 

riches, how much more in poverty? Ecclefraſticus, n.. 
Disno'NOURABLENESS fo d:;fbononrable] diſhonourable quality. 

- Drsyo'nouRaBLY bi rPonourable) diſgracefully, infamouſly. _ 
Disno'novrer [of di/bonour] 1. One that treats another with in- 


dignity: Diſgonourer of Dagon. Milton. 2. One that violates 
laſtity. x 9 2 | 


1 5 verb act. [of dis and horn] to diveſt of horns. We'll 
diſtorn the ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. fy | | 
 Dis1v'move' [of ds and humour] peeviſhneſs, uneaſy ſtate of mind. 
a thing that betrays inattention or d;/umour. Spettator. 
Disn-wasnEk. 1. A watet-wag-tail, a bird 2. One that waſhes or 
cleans diſhes. | mr 
Disipf'Moxr, DisiDA&'mony, or DSD MOH -.[&oidaiuena, 
or Jio:Japontz, of Jud, to fear, and daf, Gr. a demon, or a deity] 
a ſuperſtition, alſo a worſhipping God out of fear, and not from love. 
She Dattedte 19 fy | | . 
Auery, If St. Paul, does not uſe the word in a good ſenſe, in his 
ſpeech before the court of Areopagus, Ads xvii. 22 and 23. com- 
pared? I mean, to expreſs what we call wort, and not that falſe ppecies 
of devotion, which we call by the name of ſuperſtition ? 
Dis14pRO'VEMENT (dis. and improvement] reduction from a better 
to a worſe condition; oppoſed to melioration. Utter negle& and 4% 
improvement of the earth. Norris. HOT. 
To-Drs1nca'tceraTE [of dis and incarcerate] to free from pri- 
ſon. To Afncarcerate the ſame venene bodies. Harwey. 


To DisixcHALN T by defenchanter, Fr. teſencantar, Sp. or incanto, | 


Eat. ] to ſet free frominchantment. See To Diszxchaxr. 


DisincLina'T10N, a want of inclination, diflike, ill-will, but not 


7 to averſion, Diſinc/ination to the fair ſex. Arbuthnot and 
obe. 455 3 88 
To Distxci'xE, verb a8. [of dis and incline] to cauſe diſlike, to 
alienate affection from. To di/incline them from any reverence or af- 
ſection to the queen. Clarendon. | | n 

To DisixcoR ORA TE 7 dit and incorporare, Lat.] to diſunite or 
ſeparate from being one body or corporation. | - 

Disixekuv'ir T, or DISINGEXUOUSNESS [of dis and ingenuitas, Lat.] 
want of ingenuity, or fincerity ; diffimulation, unſincerity; low craft. 


A hahit of ill- nature and diſixgenuity. Clarendon. 


Dis E'Nuovs [of % and ingenuous] unſincere, falſe-hearted, 

- 5 viciouſly ſubtile. A difingenuous way of proceeding. ' Sril- 
ISINGE'NUOUSLY, adv. on difingenuous) in a diſingenuous man- 

ner, unſincerely, falfe-heartedly. ah ; | 

© Drier b TEDY [of dis and inbabit] void or empty of inhabi- 


tants, deſolate. 


- Divinnz'rx1I50n [of 4 and inherit) 1. The act of diſinheriting. 
Racon, and ond or uſe it. 2. The ſtate id ben — d. 
nging 4:frberiſors or great injuries to the lawful children. Taylor. 

45 2. Por Nahr Jof 5 and znherit, or defbertter, Fr.) to deprive 
of, or rs oo out of inheritance. Adam diſinherited his whole poſ- 

terity. Soutb. 7 | 
To DisixTA'xcLe, to diſengage, or free from an intanglement. See 
TANGLE. © rein e 8 9 
DisWrzRE“ssrD, or Dis IxTERESSTED [defintereſt, Fr. dgffntergſſũ- 
do, Sp. It is written diſintereſted by thoſe who derive it immediately 
Rom intereſt, and I think more property. Johnſon} void, or free from 
ſelf-intereſt, impartial, unbiaſſed. | a ee e 
l trachition's parts are uſeleſs here 
When general, old, tifinterefs'tt, and clear. Dryden. 
- Drs1xTERE MENT: [Of der and inergſſememt, Fr.] diſintereſtedneſs, 
diſregard to private intereſt.. This word 1s merely French, like charges 
in the ſame. ſentence, Tie has meu. 1p fome of the charges of the 
km! _ Nik ability, and laid them down with entire 4%n- 
"Drq1'nrtrtsr {of A, and intere] 1. That which is contrary to 
one's. prof rity. . Great difintereff to Rome. Glanville. 2. Indiffe- 


rehice as i profit or private advantage. | 
' Disi/yTERESTED [of difantereſ?}, 1. Not influenced by private ad- 
ew wa 2. Being without concern in an affair, free from fear or 


ISINTERE'STEDLY [of di/intereſied] without any ſelf-intereſt, im- 
partially. 8 7 


the ii teful conceit of the one and the other. Her, ass 


DisiwrzN BST EDVEAS [of A fntereſted] ſtate of bei ; 
intereſtedneſs, negle& o 2 no ay er ng 
To DisixTE'RR [of ' dis and interrer, or deterrer Fr 5 
Sp.] to take a dead body out of the grave. See Duxvrt Pt 
wiſe, the good, or the great man very often lie hid ang Pater: | 
plebeian, which a proper education might have 4%ferre = 

To DisixTHRoO'NE [of dethroner, Fr.] to put out of ore 4 
the throne. See DiSENTHRONE. | | Pit 
| To Disr'xrrH1ICATE, verb ad. [of dis and intricate] tay... 
To Dtsinvi're * Fr. of dis and invite, Lat f 1 
invitation, to forbid a perſon to come who was before invite , 
To DisjorN [dejoindre, Fr. diſgiugnere, It. disjung, Lat] 
rate, part aſunder, or looſen. Never let us lay doyn on ok 
gainſt France, till we have utterly digjoined her from the ; 11 a 
narchy. Addiſon. a "I 
To Diss Hr, verb ad. [of dis and joint] 1. To pit oc 
to divide or ſeparate joints. 2. To ſeparate at the part Amd 
is a cement. Mould'ring arches and digjointed column, |, 
To break in pieces, to tear aſunder. The ſeparate ang ann | 
of a ſhip. Matis. 4. To carve a fowl at table, 5. Jo wy. 
herent. Digointed ſpeeches, Sidney. | 2 
To Disjor'nT, verb neut. to fall in pieces. Let both yy 
Joint. Shakeſpeare. | 3 | 
D1sjoinT, part. Mo. [from the verb] ſeparated, dit (, 
ſtate to be digoint'and out of frame. Shakeſpeare. 1 
Disjupica“TIoN [digudicatio, Lat.] judgment, determingiy jy 
| haps only miſtaken for dijudication) The d5judication; we nds 
lours. Boyle. | | 
Disjv'ner, adj. Idijundtus, Lat.] disjoined, ſeparit, 
Disju'xcT10N [digon#ion, Fr, diſgiunzione, It. of La] le 
disjoining, ſeparation, or diviſion. The disjun&ion of tie inh wy 
the ſoul. South. BYE Wt > 
Diszu'ncTivs [digjondif, Fr. diſgiunti vo, It. dijmiin yy 
junctidus, Lat.] 1. Incapable of being united. Atons of ud. 
Junctiuve nature, as not to be united. 'Grew. 2. (In ganna] tr 
which marks ſeparation, or making oppoſition ; as, | hate in- 
love him. A disjunctive propoſition is when the parts aeoppoly 
one another by disjunctive particles; as, quantity in either brath 
depth, or length. The truth of drsjur#ives depends on the i 
and immediate oppoſition of the parts. Warts. 
DisjuxcTive Propoſitions [with logicians] are thoſe vine 
article er is found; as, men are guided either by intro ot fur. A 
junctive ſyllogiſm, is a ſyllogiſm wherein the major propoſitions a 
junctive; as, the earth moves in a circle, or an ellipſs; hit, e 
not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an ellipfis. %% 
 Disju'ncTivELY, adv. [of diijunctive] ſeparately, dikndh. Tit 
numbers -4undtwely and apart. Decay of Prety. | 
Disx. See Disc. 1. The face of the fun, or other platt 5 
appears to the eye. 2. A broad piece of iron thrown in dt me 
N a quoit. Some whirl the %, and ſome the ln at 


aße | | | 
Disk [with floriſts] is a body of florets collected together, atone 
wy. it were & plain ſurface. | 
ISKI'NDNEss [of dis and 4indneſs] 1. Want of Kachel. . 2. 
turn, detriment. Far from doing any di/eindn/ toi cal, tit 
does it a real ſervice. Woodward. | * 
Disc [of dis and ie] 1. Diſtaſte, diſpleaſur cpocl fut 
neſs. Continual di/ihe to fin. Hammond. 2. Dim, dienlon 
A murmur role, 7 
That ſhew'd 4;/ike among the chriſtian per. au. 
To DisLikt, verb act. [of dis and ite] to difapprone, 1 
without affection, and with diſguſt. Diſſi tes the digreſions af 
Disri'K ETUI [of Aide and Full] diſaffected, malig). Top 


To Dis1.1'xzn [of dis and /ike] to make unlike. V WD... 
of your own Res Shakeſpeare, geek Pere. liz 5 
DisLIKENESS [of dis and /ikene/s] Unlikenels, dim = thy any * axle 
| DisLrxER [of 4/ike] one that difapproves, 0! nt pay I 1 Rn 
To Dtst1'MB, verb act. [of dis and limb] to tear limb fan. WS i: down £ 
To Disz Tun, verb ad? [of di; and imm] to unpeitt, f Toe T 
of a picture. | 15 i "me a | 
That which is now a horſe, even with a t100} isva'ru 
The rack d/limns, and makes it indiltind deprive of 
As water is in wine. babe,,  - of ry, 
To D1'sLocaTE [Aiſſoguer, Fr. diſſogare, It. Gee el tion. 4 
loco, Lat.] r. To put out of the proper place. 1 | Hon 
have been 4d//located. Woodward 2. To put out of joint. | ka, It. 4% 
| To diſlocate and tear | due to ſux 
Thy fleſh and bones. Shakefeare- | The put © This 4 
DisLoca'T1oN, Fr. [of dis and locus, Lat. a 2 A ict - 


out of place or joint, as a bone out of its right p ings 0 
a ſtrain. Grew. 2. The act of ſhifting the places oft * cant bel 
The ſtate of being diſplaced, The poſture of oc %, 
had ſome di/location from their natural ſite. Burn“ out of bag 
To D1sLo'pce [difoger, Fr.] 1. To put or e Dh. 
houſe, or habitation. The foul diſlodeing from ano he ©, 
2. To remove from a place. Shell-fiſh are oo „tom a l 
moved by ſtorms. Woodward." 3. To drive an ene h quien. # p 
or poſt. From your walls odge that haught) arr ire Ae 
remove an army to ſome other quarter. The V0 
and Marcus gone. Shakeſpeare. 
To Pistobon [with hunters] is to 
me from their lodging or harbour. cher pace 
To Distoberx, vers af. to go away to ſome 0 
He refolv'd, | | Mien. int 
Wich all his legions to 4/odge. © ion, w. 
" DroLo'yaL [difoyal, Fr.] 1. Unfaithful to 2 
e | 


off 
raiſe or rouze del 


I the part f m , den 
1 4 on the of man. „ A pral. W 
2. Not true to a huſband dons, The by - 4 jo obſoler 
3. Trencherdus, traiterous, diſhoneſt, perk es lore, inconſant 
A falſe diſoyal ſlave. Shakeſpeare. 4. Falſe 

ſolete. | en Fall treacher0 
DisLo'yalLY [of %] not faithfully 
diently, | 


ul *f 
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oe De waa att com- 
, or Dis.o'yaLTY [diloyante, Fr. 1. An; | 
DisL0 22 and law ; unfaithfulneſs, pe — A _ 
+ ed with reſpe& to one's ſovereign prince. 2. Want of ndelit/ 
obſolete ſenſe. Hero's bye. Shakeſpeare. "A 
. 9. of dies malus, Lat. an unlucky day, or perhap 


| in reference to hell, which is called utter 
__— dark, Mme able, uncomfortable, unhappy, dark. 
„ f diſcord. Decay of Piety. - a 
. 2 00 a dull or ſilly ballad or ſong, alſo a penetential 


OWS. 


DsMALNESs [of Ain hideouſneſs, terrible- 


1 


4 Im at the gall 

SD 15M LIT r, or 
IT f diſmal] hideonlly, terribly. 

ET 4 ow (2 E, ou L [of dis and mantle, demanteler, Fr. Jman- 
g To throw off any dreſs, to ſtrip. 


= [4 / 4, Sp.] 1. | : 
EF 2 An of bio + Bog enen 


T0 %a, Cons | | 
—_ A, on folds of favour. . Shakeſpeare. Re ak, 

dip a place of its outworks. Diſmantling and demoliſhing the 
3 y's 22 Hakewell. 4. To break down any thing outward. 


E 7 ſnantled in his mouth is found. Dryden. 
Dae, verb ad. [of dir and maſt] to diveſt of a maſk, to 
er one from concealment, Thought beſt to diſmaſt his beard. 


1— {of diſmayar, Sp.] to aſtoniſh, terrify, or put in 2 
t. Diſmayed with alarms. Raleigh. | f 


ers countenance read his own diſmay. Milton. „ 
Wax cones [of diſmayed] diſpiritedneſs. The valianteſt feels 
| arc diſmayedneſs. Sidney. 1 | Wt 
us, Fr. {decime, Lat. tenths] 1. Tithes, or the tenth part of 
= cate, Cc. allotted to miniſters. 2. The tenths of es li- 
| yearly given to the prince. Two years di/me from the clergy. 
- 3. A tribute levied of the temporality. TE 
Let the fel. fruits be brought to the biſhop, and to the preſby- 
nd to the deacons, for their maintenance; but let all the T1THE 
the maintenance of the 7e of the clergy [i. e. door-keepers, 
ad virgins, and widows, and the poor. For the firſt- fruits be- 
che raiss rs, and the pr acons, that miniſter to them.” Apoſt. 
&. 8. c. 30. See BIs nor. | 
ED :51E BER [of dis and membrum, Lat. demembrer, Fr. /mem- 
it. :/nembrar, Sp.] to cut off the members or limbs, to diſ- 
e divide or cantle out. Some prince lies hovering like a vul- 
= devour or 4;/member its dying carcaſs. Swif?. . 
—_ D:MEM:r 4 Hern [in carving] is to cut it up. 
Mt M8:xc Nie, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for cutting off limbs. 
_ D:$m1'ss [dimiſum, ſup. of dimitte, Lat.] 1. To ſend or put 
He ned the aſſembly. Ad. 2. To diſcharge, to diveſt 
fee. 3. To give leave of departure. Diſniſi our navy from 
iendly ſhore. Dryden. | 3 | 
ED 15M15s a Cauſe fin the court of chancery] is to put it quite 
be court, without any further hearing. 1 | 
ssi [deifio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſending away, diſpatch. 
bs a ſoft aiſii ſon from the ſky. Dryden. 2. Honourable diſ- 
from any poſt. A fair di/mifion. Milton. 3. Deprivation, 
ee from any office. | WT 
_ . Your %igen : 
ls come from Czar. + Shakeſpeare. | 
RS Dicmo'sTGace [from dis and mortgage] to redeem from mort- 
He 4/mortgaged the crown demeſnes. Howell. 
—_ D:mou'sr, verb ad. ¶ demonter, Fr.] to throw off from a 
as, to Anount the cavalry. Di/mounted on the Aleian field I 


D:MounT, verb neut. 1. To alight from on horſe-back. He 
his cavalry to mount.” Addiſon. 2. To remove, or deſcend 
y elevation. g | „ 

_ D:MouxT a piece of Ordinance [in gunnery] is to take or 
i down from the carriage; alſo to break or render it unfit for 
+ The Turks artillery was diſmounted with ſhot from the town. 


WI Dioxa Tur ALE, verb ad. [of dis and nat ralize] to make ali- 
Leprive of the privileges of birth, | 4 
NA TURED, adj. [of dis and nature] unnatural, wanting natu- 
ion. Athwart diſnatur d torment to her. Shakeſpeare. = 
ob: vitncE [of dis and obedientia, Lat. dzſobei ſance, Fr. diſub- 
ka, It. deſobediencia, Sp.] 1. Undutifulneſs, frowardneſs, breach 
due to ſuperiors, Dilcbediance to parents. Stilling fleet. 2. Incom- 
et. This diſobedience of the moon will prove 
The ſun's bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore. 
ou DIENT {| d-ſobeifſant, Fr. deſobediente, Sp. diſobediens , 
undutiful, froward, ſtubborn, not obſervant of lawful autho- 
* man of God was di/obedient unto the word of the Lord. 


mr bieurkx [of 4/cbedient} undutifally, © - 
"OBE Y, werb aff, [of dis and obedio, Lat. drſobeir, Fr. di- 


W's y BE. 

"bi „ R. Aſobedeter, Sp.] to withdraw one's obedience, to act 

j 2 to order, to tranſgreſs prohibition. She abſolutely bade him, 

, urſt not know how to di/obey. Sidney. FY 
Mes ron [d;fobligatio, Lat.] diſpleaſure, offence. A 4;/. 


* the * Clarendon. 5 | 

- 50BLIGE: [de/obliger, Fr. deſobhgar, Sp.] to diſpleaſe or a 

Fay by which offence is Mee xr . os th 

— — 22 the ts party. Clarendon. 1 

No © l participle of dioblige] diſguſting, offenſive. It 
wile men Heben and troubleſome. IN F the 


POBLIGINGLY, adv. [from diſebligi ag] 


* A NESS (a&ion dſobligeante, F 


in a diſguſting manner. 
r.] diſpleaſing behaviour, 


a far FAA 2 9) crown out of the n orbit. 


wy 


may. [deſmay, Sp.] terror, amazement, aſtoniſhment, fright, 


Diſparagement to the author. Dryden. 


lin. 2. To throw down from any height, or place of > 


. haſten, or rid of. 


dis .- 


To Diso'RDpER of diſardre, Fr. difordinare, It. defordenar; Sp.] 
t. To put out of order, to confound. The incurſions of the Goths 
diſordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot, 2. To vex; 
to diſcompoſe the mind. 3. To make ſick, to diſturb the body. 

Diso' DER 1 Fr. diſordinart, It. deſordenar, Sp.] 1. Con- 
fuſion, want of regular diſpoſition. Objects in the greateſt confuſioh 
and di/order. Spectator. 2. Trouble or diſcompoſure of mind, turbu- 
lence of paſſions, 3. Tumult, buſtle. . | 

A greater favout this order brought. Waller. 

4. m neglect of rule. | | 

rom vulgar bounds with brave diſerder part. Pope. 
$. Sickneſs, diſtemper, commonly ſome ſlight diſeaſe. Dz/order in 
the body. Locke. 6. Breach of laws or eſtabliſhed inſtitution. Di/+ 
order in marriages. Wi/dom. 7. Riot, lewdneſs, exceſs. 

D180'spERrED, adj. [of diſorder] irregular, debauched. Men ſo 
diforder'd, ſo debauch'd and bold. Shakeſpeare. 5 

D1z0'speREDNEss [of di/ordered] want of order, confuſion. D 

orderedneſs of the ſoldiers. Knolles. . | 1 
D iso“ aDbE ALT, adv. [of diſorder] 1.1 Being without order, confuſed; 
Difarderly, confuſed and general things. Hale. 2. Tumultuous, ir- 
regular. Dj/orderly multitude. Addi . 3. Lawleſs, contrary to 
law. At the mercy of thoſe hungry and 4di/orderly people. Bacon. 

D1sorDERLY,' adv. [from diſorder) 1. Without rule or method. 


Fighting di/eraerly with ſtones. Raleigh. 2. Without law, inordi- 


nately., We behaved not outſelves di/orderly. 2 T hefſalomans. 
2:80/RDiNaTE [deſordonres,: Fr. diſordinato, It.] being out of order, 


_ 1rregular, not living by the rules of virtue. 


Theſe not d;/ordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer 
The puniſhment of diſſolute days. Milton. 
Dt1s0'rpiINaTELY [of ordinate] irregularly, vicioully. ; 
Disokix“xTAT ED. Spoken of a ſun-dial [of dis, neg. and oriens,. 
3 eaſt] turned away from the eaſt, or proper direction. Harris 
uſes it. Fi | 
To D1so'wn [of ds and own] 1. Not to take knowledge for, or 
not to own, to deny. ns ESD 
They who brother's better claim i. Dryden. I 
2. To abrogate, to renounce. An author 4/owned a ſpurious piece, 
Swift. | 
10 Disra'xp [Aiſpandb, Lat.] to ſpread abroad, to ſtretch out. 
W ee [of di/panſo, Lat.] the act of ſpreading abroad, 
C 


To. Dispa'race, werb af. ¶diſpar, Lat.] 1. To decry or ſpeak ill 
of, to treat with contempt, to mock, to reproach. h 8 
Ear with minc'd pies, and d:/parage 8 
Their beſt and bak friend, plum- porridge. Hudibras; 
2. To match unequally, to injure by union with ſomething inferior. 
3. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething of leſs value. 4. To 
be the cauſe of diſgrace, to bring reproach upon: Forbidding ap- 
pearances diſparage the actions of men ſincerely pious. Atterbury. 
5. To marry any to another of inferior condition. 6. To ſet at 
nought, to ſlight. « RT Ss Ha nods myo 
DisPa'sAGEMENT [of diſparage] 1. An undervaluing, a ſpeaking 
ill of, 2. Injurious union or compariſon with ſomething” inferior: 
They take it for a diſparagement to ſoit themſelves with any other. 
L'Efirange. . 4. Reproach, indignity. No Diſparagement to philoſo- 
phy. Glanwille, 3. It has to before the perſon or thing diſparaged. 


)1SPARAGEMENT [in law} the matching or diſpoſing of an heir or 
heifeſs in marriage under his or her oy or againſt decency. 
They counted her blood a di/paragement to be mingled with the king's: 

acon. 2 * i 
Disrax AER [of A parage] one that diſgraces, one that treats 
with indignity. 

DisrA'raTEs [di/parata, Lat. with logicians] a ſort of oppoſites, 
that are altogether unlike one another, as a man and a ſtone, &c, 
ſo as that they cannot be compared. | 
Dise [diſparite, Fr. diſparitd, It. diſparidsd, Sp. ' diſparitas, 
Lat.] 1. Inequality, difference in degree or rank: A diſparity of 
condition or profeſſion: Hy/iffe. 2. Unlikelineſs. | 

To Dispa'rk [of dis, neg. and park] 1. To take away the pales 
or incloſure of a park. | 

_ - Till his free muſe threw down the pale, 

And did at once diſparł them all. Waller. | 
2. To throw a park open. Diſpark'd my parks, aud fell'd my foreſt 


woods, 'Shakeſpeare. 
[in heraldry] looſely ſcattered, or 


» 


Disya'rPLED, or DisPE'RPLED 
ſhooting itſelf into ſeveral parts. 

Disea'sT 2 gunners] is the thickeſt of the metal at the mouth 
and breech of a piece of ordnance. 7 4A | 

To Disp ak r, to divide in two, to break, to burſt. The voice of 
time diſparting towers. Dier. . e 

To DisrarT a Cannon [in gunnery] is to ſet a mark at or near the 
muzzle-ring of it, to be of an equal weight or level with the top of 
the baſe ring, that a fight line taken upon the top of the baſe ring 
againſt the touch-hole, will be parallel to the axis of the concave cy- 


linder, or hollow length of the piece, for the gunner to take aim by it, 
to the mark he is to ſhoot at. | x | 
D1sea'gTED, part. pafſ. [diſpartitus, Lat.] divided into two or 
. [of 4 and paſſion] Oy 8 | me 
ISPA'SSION and paſſion] exempti m paſſion or me 
— Apathy or diſpaſion is called | by the Moleniſts, quie- 
tiſm. Temple, | : 12 
Drsya"s10naTE [of dis and paſſionate] free from paſſion; cool, 
temperate. Clarendon and Milton uſe it. = 
Dir ren [ depethe; Fr. fpaccio, It. deſpacho, Sp.] the quick doing 
of a thing, riddance. See DzseaTcn, and its An 853 
To Disra “ren {depicher, Fr. fpatciare, It. dgſpac har; Sp.] 1. To 
2. To ſend away in haſte. 3. To kill with ſpeed, 
[depeches, Fr. diſpacci, It.] letters ſent abroad con- 


or quickly. 
DisrArTxSs 


cerning public affairs. 


Disrarenzs [with the canting crew] mittimus's, or warrants fron = 
a juſtice of the peace to ſend rogues to priſon. | Os ns 


9 


Die- 
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' Dispa'rcnrvL [of depeche, Fr. and full} quick, making diſpatch. 
Disyav'reRED [of dis and pauperatus, of pauper, Lat. poor; in law] 
put out of a capacity of ſuing in forma pauperis, i. e. without paying 
fees, N k 
T0. Disee't {difpelh, Lat.] to drive away. It pelt darkneſs. 
Locke | ES OI : 
DispE*NcE [ deſperce, Fr.] expence, charge. 
great diſpence. Spenſer. | | 
To Disye'nD [difpendd, Lat.] to ſpend or lay out money, to con- 
ſume. They were ſcarce able to di/þend the third part. Spenſer. 
D1syz'Npious [dpendioſus, Lat.] ſumptuous, coftly. 
DisPs'nsABLE, Sp. [diſperſabile, It. of diſpenſe, Lat.] capable of, 
or that may be diſpenſed with: (22s 
Drsye'nsary [ diſpenſaire, Fr. diſpenſarium, Lat.] 1. A treatiſe of 
medicines. 2. A place where they are made or kept, and diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd diſpens'ry I reſign. Gtrth. f 
DispRus A“ T7Iox, Fr. [diſpenſaſtone, It. diſpen/acion, Sp. of diſpenſa- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of dealing out any thing. 2. Diſtribution, ma- 
nagement. Dien ſation of water to all parts. Woodward. 
15PENSATION (in law] 1. Suffering or permitting a man to do a 
thing contrary to law. 2. A licence. or permiſſion. 3. An indul- 
gence from the pope, E472 | Fa 
DrsPeENSATION Yo non obſtante, If any ſtatute tends to reſtrain 
ſome hos, 755 incident to the perſon of the king, as to the right 
of pardoning, &c. which are inſeparable from the king ; by a clauſe 
of non obtante, he may diſpenſe with it; this was diſannulled by Stat. 
1 W. and M. * 
DisrExsariox [in pharmacy] is when the ſimples of a compo- 
un are ſet or placed in order, leit any of the ingredients ſhould be 
orgotten. et Ns EL, | 
Damon [of a law] is that which ſuſpends the obligation of 
a law itſelf, and is diſtin from the equity of it, and from the equita- 
ble conſtruction of it; for equity is only the correction of a law that is 
too general or univerſal. 5 FI RY] 
D1:seensaTION [with divines] the dealing of God with his crea- 
tures, diſtribution of good and evil; as the giving the Levitical law 
to the Jews, the goſpel to the Gentiles, and God's ſending his fon for 


the redemption of mankind, &c. The diſpenſations of eternal happi- 


neſs. Taylor. IN; 
tor. Bacon uſes it. 
 Drsez'nsaTory, or DispE'xSAR Y, ſub/t. ¶ diſpenſatorium, Lat.] a 
book which gives direction to the apothecaries in the ordering every 
ingredient as to the quantity and manner of making up their coinpo- 
2 the ſame with pharmacopæia. In the chymical di/pen/atory. 
acon. | | | 
To Dis R' xsE, verb act. [ diſpenſer, Fr. diſpenſare, It. diſpenſor, Lat.] 
1. To diſtribute or diſpoſe of, to adminiſter, to beſtow, to manage. 
The diſpenſing of his goſpel. Decay of Pictz. 2. To make up a medi- 
cine. c 8 5 5 
To Diseenss with, verb neut. 1. To exempt or excuſe from, to 
allow. Di/pen/ing with oaths. Raleigh. 2. Jo free from the obli- 
gation of a law, to clear from. [This conſtruction ſeems ungramma- 
tical, Johnſon] I could not di/penſe with myſelf from making a voyage 
to Caprea. Addi/on. 3. To obtain a diſpenſation from, to come to 
agreement with. [This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be here ſup- 
poſed to mean, as it may, to diſcount, to pay an equivalent, Jobu- 
1.] | h 

Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 

Canſt thou di/per/e with heav'n for ſuch an oath ? 
| . 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Drsyenst [from the verb] diſpenſation, exemption. Indulgences, 
diſpenſes, pardons, bulls. Milton. | 
Dtsrr'xsER [of d;/penſe] one that diſpenſes or deals out any thing. 

| Diſpenſers of that faith. Sprat. 

To DispE“or IE [defofulor, Lat. depeupler, Fr. deſpoblar, Sp. ſpope- 
lare, It.] to unpeople, or deſtroy the people of a country. Their 
lands 4:/þeopled and weakened. Spenſer. 

DrsyE'oPLER [of di/people] one that diſpeoples or waſtes a country 
of its inhabitants. ; Rs OA 

Nor trowle far pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 

D1sye'xmos [with botaniſts} is a term uſed of plants, which 
bear og ſeeds after each flower, as rubin, madder, paſtina, a parſ- 
nip. &c. 

o DispE “K CRE, verb act. 
Shakeſpeare uſes. | | 

To Disree'rse [di/purſum, ſup. of diſpergo, Lat. diſperſer, Fr. di/- 
pargere, It.] 1. To ſpread abroad, to ſcatter. They were diſperſed 
through the countries. Exeliel. 2. To diſſipate. Soldiers d/þer/e 

_ themſelves. Shakeſpeare, 
Drsyz'rSEDLY, adv. [of diſperſed] ſeparately, in divers places. 
Di penſcaiy here and there. Hooker. "NY 
'  'Disee'rszDNEss [of diſperſed] diſperſion, ſtate of being diſ- 
S [ of diſperſe] thinneſs, ſtate of being ſcattered here 
and there. Diſperſeneſa of habitations. Brerewwood. 
D1syz'R5ER [of / perſe] one that diſperſes or ſcatters. Authors and 
di her ſers of defamatory libels, Spedtator. | 
DisrE'xsiox, Fr. [d;/perfione, It. of aifperfio, Lat.] the act of ſcat- 
' tering into ſeveral parts, the ſtate of being ſcattered. Noah began 
from thence his difperfion. Raleigh. | | 
DispERSsION [in dioptrics] the point of or venfls a point from 
which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their refraQtion renders 
them divergent. 1 | 
„ \DispHENDONo'MENA, or e eee Jie pee, 

Gr. to ſling aſunder] a puniſhment anciently in uſe among the Per- 
- fians, in which they drew. down the tops of two trees together, and 
bound the offender to each of them by the legs ; the trees being let go, 
by their force violently tore the offender in pieces. 9 75 
Disvretzuc [4;/picientia, Lat.] good conſideration. 

To Disrrxir, verb ach. [of dis, priv. and ſpirit} 1. To bri 

down one's ſpirit, to cow down, to — Not diſpirited wit 

any afſtiftions. Dryden. . 2. To exhauſt the ſpirits, to oppteſs the con- 
fitution. He has 4/pirired himſelf by a debauch. Collier. 5 


[4/pergo, Lat.] to ſprinkle, to ſcatter. 


. 


A vault they built for . 


D1syensa'Tor, one employed in dealing out any thing, a diſtribu- 


win affection; a word not elegant, and now obſalete. The ws 


to a man of buſineſs. 
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DisrixfTED RES [of diſpirited] a deprivation: : 
ment of ſpirits or 1 K 4 lonnel, g 
Disti rous [of dis and /pife] full of ſpite, angry. 
To DispLa'ce [deplacer, Fr.] 1. To put one out of 
move. 2, To put out of any tate or office. To FILL 
are in. Bacon. 3. To diſorder. | ace wy yh 
You have diſplac d the mirth, broke the good 
1 With moſt — x: oggh Shakeſpeare, 
' Drs8eL.4a"cency. 1. Ineivility. 2. Diſguſt. | | 
receives. Decay of Piety. ws Lal. The laat b 
To DisrLA Nr [abplanto, Lat. abplanter, Fr.] 1. To V 
up that which was planted, to remove a plant, 2. T0 Ne 5 " 
from their fixed reſidence. People are not di/þlanes fa "Fs 
DispLaxTA'"TION [of dis and plantatio, Lat.] 1. The _ 
plant. 2. The driving out of a people. wordt 
Dise,,a'nTING Scoop, an inſtrument to take up plant, 


meeting, 


about them. wid oy 
To DisPLa'y [deployer, deplier, Fr. deſplegar, Sp. h | 
wide. In immortal ſtrains a:/p/ay the fan. ng q fog 7 - 


exhibit to the ſight or the mind. The words of revelation 4% 
truth to mankind. Locke. 3. To ſet forth to advantage; 4 . 
ſhew of. Obſcure lights which they will at once 40e) t rhe 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To declare at large, to talk without refrain 4% 
| The very fellow which of late 
Diſp/ay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs. 
. To carve, to cut up. e carves, diſplays, 
* N bye, Fr.) 4 
ISPLA'Y [deploye, Fr.] an unfolding, an opening wide. zu eg. 
tion of any 8 The ſtupendous 75 of mo 


Spedtator. Gd 
D1sei.a'ved [in blazonry] is a term uſed of birds, 2nd heh 


Shakepeare 
and cuts up a 


the poſition of their bodies; as, an eagle fleet, is i ay d 1. 4 
panded or ſpread out. : [sPO's 
DispLE'A8ANCE diſcontent ; this word is m eſpec 


of diſpleaſe] anger, 
obſolete. Him to Tae g Spenſer. 
DiseLE'asanT [dep/aiſant, Fr.] unpleaſant, difplaing, Noxiy 
and 4;/plea/ant odour. Granville. 
To DiseLB'ast [deplaire, Fr. „ ogy It. lar, 5p. dire 
zer, Port, of dis and p/aceo, Lat.] 1. Not to pleaſe, u fd, Dj; 
tleafing to God. 2, To be unacceptible or diſagreeable to, tanmble 
or vex, to diſguſt, to raiſe averſion. Foul fights & t, Bu 
com. | 
DiseLE asnconess [of di/plcafing} offenſiveneſs, quality of cel 
"6 Di/leafingneſs in actions. Locke, 

ISPLE'ASURE [deplaifir, Fr. diſpiacere, It. d:jlazr, Sp.] l. l 
front, diſcourteſy offence, pain given. I do them a 4% %%. 
Judges 2. Uneaſineſs or pain received, diſcontent, dillatssfattu, 
Abſence of good carries diſpleaſure or pain with it. Locle. 3. f 
r, indignation. To incur God's di/þpleaſure. Hooker. 4. Sud 
ſgrace, in which one gets diſcountenance ; disfavour, Being in 9+ 
pleaſure with the pope. Peacham. 

To DisrrxasvaE, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to diſpleaſe, uot 


pleaſuring or di/pleeſuring. Bacon. ; 
To DispLo'ps [/plodo, Lat.] to diſcharge with a loud noi, a8 
2 to vent with violence. In poſture to diſplide dei ſecond in 
uton, 4 | 
Disrro'sio [4 /pl;ſus, Lat.] the act of breakingorbutkng alunde q 
with a great noiſe or ſound, the letting off a gun. 2 b 
To Pisro'il, [depouiller, Fr. ſpogtiare, or djjegiart It. A, 
Lat.] to rob, rifle, or ſpoil. SY 
DiseoLIa'r+ton, Lat. the act of robbing, rifling, or 1 
Disro vp! us ſin grammar] the foot of a Latin verſe, a ö 
of four ſyllables, and thoſe all long, as concludanits; i being 4 co 
poſition of two ſpondees. WY 
To Disro'x I one's ſelf, verb act. C of diportart, It. vn 
{elf with mirth or play. Comes hunting this way, 0 dp 
Shakeſpeare. 
Divo [| d/porto, It.] divertiſement, paſtime. 
. Diseo'xTING, ſporting, diverting, playing. Mile. 1 
Diseo'sar [of 4D] 1. The a of diſpoſing or regung 3 


Mare. 
PRAISE 
bs. 
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aan clear 
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PROFIT 


d Dispr of 
SPRO'FIT, 
PROO'F | 
lion of el 


lation. Tax not divine di/poſal. Milton. 2. The poet ch. "ous 
or diſtributing, the right —- The thu of e Disr RO! 
for life. Add;Jon. 3. Government. Putting our minds in Froperty. 
paſals of others. Locke, 4. Command, management | 147 Frkoro'gn 
To Diseo'ss, verb ad. one, Lat. diſpe/er; Fr. et E eri, Le 
ver, Sp. I 1. To order, or ſet in order, to adi. „, nequalit) 
The knightly forms of combat to /þv/- Dry | >, me thin 
2. To employ to various purpoſes, to diffuſe. 5555 of th 
Thus whilſt ſhe did her various pow's dip Pri 8 
EL 


| ars, and 106% , 4. 
The world was free from tyrants, w 4 much u ul 


Mens fears 
IPROPO'R 
; of 410 and- 
tion to, 
ty of Wate 
reſt, Na 


: d 
to any of their pn oi 


Locke. 


Tatler. g. To give 0% 


A rural judge 4% d of beauty's prize. „ba: 
10. To . The lot is ca u den 4 
whoſe 4i/po/ing thereof is of the Lord. II. To 2 . . 
tion. hat to reſolve, and how 4i/pe/e of me. 4 ol Burt, 
away by any means. More water than can be e terms; d 

"To. 15POsR, werb neut. to bargain, to m 

WWW 

She ſaw you did ſuſpec 8 . 

She had ore of Cæſar. S chat i 22 


Disro'eR, Jab » 3; Power diſpoſal. 15 # 
at thy dipo/e. Mak: fieare. by Diſtribution, act f 90 1 


DIS 


Th' unſearchable diſpoſe = 
- keft wiſdom. Milton. 
MM os of behaviour; an obſolete ſenſe. 
4 bie hath a perſon and a ſmooth di/boſe 301 | 
Jo be ſuſpected to make women falſe. Sba eſpeare. 
* Diſpoſition, inclination caſt of mind; obſolete. 
ige carries on the ſtream of his di/po/e 
5 Without u 2 of any, 
1 ' jar. akeſpeare. . | | 
"Hed 1 l I. He chat diſpoſes, diſtributes, or beſtows. 
= or, director. The abſolute 4/po/er of all things. South. 3. 
wh gives to whom he pleaſes. The maſter ſword 4i/poſer of thy 
ver, Prior. , , 
5 f s [diſpofetion, Fr. of Lat.] diſpoſition. : ; 
F WO rio or ofons Tt. diſpeſicion, Sp. of Aiſpoſitio, Lat.] 
ie act of diſpoſing, order, diſtribution. The Diſpoſition of the 
ben. 2. Natural fitneſs, quality. Refrangibility of the rays 
E On. ir diſpoſition to be refracted. Newton. 3. Tendency to any act or 
| > A great diſpoſutton to putrefaction. | Bacon, 4. Inclination, ha- 
No- temper of mind. The villanous inconſtancy of man s diſpoſition. 
Wore. 5. Affection of kindneſs or ill will. The Diſpeſttions of 
people towards the other. ates 4 6. Predominant inclination. 
n is when the power and ability of doing any 7 for- 
ad ready upon every occaſion to break into action. Loe 2 
rosirior fi 3 is an imperfect habit, where the perſon 
es, but with ſome difficulty, as in learners. 
rosrriox [in architecture] is the juſt placing of all the ſeveral 
of an cdifice according to their proper order. 
WE: ro 's:7ive [of 4% %] implying diſpoſal of any property, de- 
Wc. Sentences wherein 4/pofirive and enacting terms are made 
J. Aylife. x . 
W:po'siTIVELY, adv. [of a tive] 1. In a diſpoſitive manner. 
We ſpetting individuals, diſtributively. Brown uſes it. 
W:r0'5:708, Lat, a diſpoſer or ſetter in order. ; ; 
WW: r05170k [with aſtrologers] that planet which is lord of that 
ere another planet happens to be; which it is therefore ſaid 
poſe of. ; Fs 
"Fc Burde Cdepoſſeder, Fr. peſſeſſare. It. deſpaſſcer, Sp. of dis, 
and peſeſum, Lat.] 1. To turn out, 
fon. The children went to Gilead, took it, and e the 
ee which was in it. Numbers. 2. Commonly with of before 
ing taken away. To 4/pofe/s a man of this conceit. Tillotſon. 
4 3 with from. To aifpofſeſs and throw out a vice from that 
_ $&-//. | | 
ossx“ssron [deprſeder, Fr. of dis and fofidere, Lat.] a being 
Wt of poſſeſſion. F | 
r-o'sURE [of 4% 0%] 1. The act of diſpoſing, a diſpoſal ; go- 
Went, management. They ſurrendered it and themſelves to his 
. Says. 2. State, poſture. They remained in a kind of 
eure. Wotton. x 
rr a'isr [of dis, neg. and praiſe] blame, cenſure, reproach. 
Whole praiſe or 4% ralſe of ſuch a performance. Addiſon. 
Diss a'rse [of dis and priſer, Fr. or from the ſubſt.] to diſpa- 
to find fault with, to blame. I diſpraiſed him before the wicked. 
Meare. 1 5 
RAC IsER [of diſpraiſe]! one who diſpraiſes, cenſures or 
$ | 


era "1SE1BLE [of diſpraiſe] unworthy of praiſe. 

PRA 151NGLY, adv. [of d/jroifng] with blame, in a diſpraiſing 
er. I have ſpoke of you di/praiſingly. Shakeſpeare. : 

DisrRE(AD [of dis and ſpread) to ſpread different ways; in 

ord, and a few others, dis has the ſame force as in Latin com- 


aden clear. Spenſer. | 
Above, below, around, with art di/pread. Pope. 
brro'e1T [of dis, neg. and profit, Fr.] damage, loſs, detri- 


d Dispro'riT [of dis and profiter, Fr.] to endamage, Qc. 
SPRO'FITABLE [of dis and profitable, Fr.] unprofitable. 
þ?Roo'e [of dis and proof] the act of diſproving, confutation, 


gi oy lion of error or falſhood. Somewhat towards the di/proof. At- 
Gion y. . i 
fr |  Dispro'PERTY, verb ad. [of dis and property] to diſpoſſeſs of 
o le Iroperty. | 


BPROPORTION, Fr, [ſproporzicne, It. diſproporcidn, Sp. of dis 
rofertio, Lat.] the ſtate of not anſwering or holding proportion 
inequality, unſuitableneſs in quantity of one yung or' one part 
Flame thing to another, want of ſymmetry. Vaſt di/preportion of 
lings of this life to the deſires and capacities of our ſoul. Rogers. 
4 DisproPo'k TION [ di/proportionner, Fr.] to render or make une- 
tO miſmatch, to join things unſuitable in quantity. Diſtance 
mens fears aſpreportioned every thing. Suckling. 
3 RTIONABLE, DISPROPO'RTIONAL, or DisPROPORTION- 
0! ds and proportionatus, Lat, des and proportionel, Fr.] bearing no 
* to, unequal, unſuitable in quantity, A ai/proporticnable 
ot water. Broome. None of our membe 
"bone mbers are diſproportionate 
/ 
e e er D1isPRoPORTIONALNESs, or DispRO- 
aTENESs [Of 4% proportionné, Fr. and 2%, Eng.] the 
| : .] the ſtate 
not proportionable. © ara i 
x 5 | | 
Wor en: or DisPRoPORTIONATELY, not propor- 
7 vnluitably, without ſymmetry. ; 


4 


| 13PRO'VE, verb ad. [ of dis, and pr F 
bud 0 f of dig, prouver, Fr.] 1. To 
* * . to convict of error or falſhood. This 8 
1 1 10 Uo ch 8 8. To convict a FRI of error. They 
＋ 1 bien (þ proved, diſannull'd and rejected. Hooker. 
05 + 


1 . Maker er One chat diſproves or confutes. 2. 
hover. The ſame eommendcxs or 4 W 
r vnnA gl A rof 45 ene = or diſprovers. Motten. 
" Lot azs and puniſhable] b tho % 
x dune, diſbunifhable of Wile. ra N 
hs vor ad. [of di; and purſe] 1. To pay, to diſhurſe: 
following paſlage ſhould not be written diſburſe, 


the following paſfage be not ill printed 


ut out, or deprive of 


du, and means different ways, in different directions, Her beams 


BRI 


Many a pound of my own proper ſtore, _ 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I diſpur/ed to the garriſons. Shakeſpeare. oy. FIG 

D1sepu'TABLE [diſputabilis, Lat. diſputable, Fr. and Sp.] 1. That 
which may be diſputed, liable to diſpute. Not in * diſputa- 
ble. South. 2. Lawful to be conteſted. Until any point is deter- 
mined to be a law, it remains 4/putable by every ſubject. Sævift. 
 Dtspu'TABLENESs, liableneſs to be diſputed. N hs 

Disev'TANT . It. and Sp. diſputans, Lat.] a diſputer, 
one who holds a.diſputation. Our diſputants put me in mind of the 
ſcuttlefiſh. Speator. i . | 

DisyuTa"T10N [diſputazione, It. diſputacion, Sp. of diſputatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of diſputing, arguing or reaſoning, the ſkill of controverſy. 
Conſider what the learning of d:/þputation is. Locke. 2. Argumentative 
conteſt, controverſy. Diſputation about the knowledge of Got avail- 
eth little. Hooker. Fon | | 

Disrurx rious [from diſpute) caviling, prone to diſpute; Of a 
very diſputatious temper. AddiJon. Z N 

DisevTA'Tive [diſputativo, It.] apt to diſpute, diſpoſed to debate, 
A cavilling, diſputative, and ſceptical temper, Watts. 

To Dispvu'TE, verb neut. ¶ diſputer, Fr. diſputar, Sp. diſputare, It. 


and Lat.] 1. To hold a diſputation, to debate, diſcourſe, or treat of; 


to reaſon. Fighting is a worſe expedient than diſputing. Decay of 
Piety. 

To Dispv' TE, verb a. to quarrel or wrangle. 

To DispuUTE a Matter with another, 1. To ſtrive or contend for it, 
whether by words or actions. Things were diſputed before they were 
determined. Hooker, 2. To oppoſe, to queſtion. | 
Not to diſpute | 

My prince's orders, but to execute. Dryden. 
3. To diſcuſs, to think on; an obſolete ſenſe, Diſpute it like a man: 
Shakeſpeare. * | 55 | 

Dispu“rE, Fr. [diſputa, It. and Sp. difputatio, Lat.] debate, diſ- 
courſe, conteſt, quarrel or wrangling. The very thing in dijpute. 
Locke. | 

D1sev'TELEss [from diſpute) not diſputed, not controvertible. 

Disev'TER | from di/pute] one that diſputes; a controvertiſt. Ve- 
hement diſputers. Stilling fleet. | 

DisqQuaLiFica'TION, a thing that unqualifies, the ſtate of being 
unqualified. A ſufficient diſualification of a wife. Spectator. 

To DisQua'Liry [of dis, neg. and gualifier, Fr.) 1. To render 
unqualified, to diſable by ſome impediment natural or legal. Unwor- 
thy and di/qualified perſons. Ayliffe. 2. To deprive of a right or 
claim by fome reſtriction, to except from any grant. The church 
of England di/qualifies thoſe employed to preach its doctrine from ſha-: 
ring in the civil power. Swwf?, £ 

Hero Hana +108; the act of taking off the ſcales of fiſhes. See 


DisqQuaMATION. 


To Disqua'nTITY, verb act. [of dis and quantity] to diminiſh. 
Be entreated of fifty to dr/quantity your train. Shakeſpeare: | 
To DisqQureT [of dis, and guieto, Lat.] to diſturb*one's quiet or 
reſt, to render uneaſy, to trouble, to perplex. By anger and impa- 
tience the mind is diſquieted. Duppa. 5 3 

D1sQuiET, fub/t: [of des or dis, and quiet, Fr.] unquietneſs, trou- 
ble, perplexity.. Future di/quiet. 7 pry > 5 IR 

D1sQuiET, adi. unquiet; uneaſy. Be not fo di/quier. Shakeſpeare.” 

3 [from diſguiet] one that diſquiets, diſturbs or har-- 
raſſes. 

DisqQur'sTLY, adv [from diſquier] reſtleſsty, anxiouſly; without 
ci He reſted e 22 5 4 ke 

DrsqQu1i'eETNEss, unquietneſs, uneaſineſs, diſturbance. Much 4½ 
quietneſs enſued. Hooker, | | | e 

DisqQu1'tTupe [from diſſuiet] anxiety, diſturbance, want of tran 


quility. A multitude of di/quietudes. Addiſon. 


 Disquis1"TIoNn [difguifitio, Lat.) a diligent ſearch or enquiry into a 
thing, or the examination of a matter ; a particular enquiry into the 
nature, kind and circumſtances of any problem, queſtion or topic, 
Reſolve our d:fquifitions. Brown: | Eg 

Free and Candid Disqu1sIT1ONSs, the title of a late truly candid, 
but moſt important, enquiry into ſome things; in our puBL1C forms 
of woRsH1P, Cc. which the authors of that book. propoſe to be re- 
conſidered, as wiſhing the good work of KEFoRMATION might be car- 
ried to a yet greater height, and ſomewhat more of PRIMITIVE Curi- 
STIANITY be reffored amongſt us. | 85 

To Disx Ax [of dis and rank; deranger, Fr.] to put out of 5 
or out of the ranks; alſo, to degrade Send 5 ER e 
. [of dis, and rang, Fr.] put out of the ranks, diſor- 

ered. 2 „ oh 

 DisRaTIONA RE, or Dix ATIoNARE {in old law Lat.] to juſtify or 
ſtand by the denial of a fact; to clear * ſelf of a wr ; to aces 
an indictment. | | 

To DisREGA'RD [of des and regarder, Fr.] to have no regard to or 
for, to flight, not to mind. Thoſe faſts God di/regarded. Smalridge. 

DisREGA'RD {ot des and regard, Fr.] a lighting, neglecting, a ta- 


king no notice o 
Disnx SA RDT [of diſregard and full] negligent, heedleſs, care- 
leſs, ſlighting. (fro : | 
DisREGA'RDFULLY m diſregardful] negligently, ſlightingly. 
To DisrE'L15H4 Jof dis and 5 72 * 4 5 n 
— an n 7 Anxiety . — U the fruition. Rogers. 24 
ot to reliſh well; to diſapprove or diſtike; Private enio | 
r PP a te.enjoyments are loſt 
D1srEe'L1sH [of dis and reli) 1. Bad taſte, nauſeouſneſs. 
2 dn 8 writh'd their jaws. Milton. 
2. Diſlike of the palate, ſqueamiſhneſs. indiffe r 4: 1 
to bread or tobates! Licks. | n 
Di1re'FUTABLE [of dis and reputable] not reputable. 
* DisREPUTA'TION, or DisRepU'TE [of dis, and repuratio, Lat.] 1. 
Ill name or fame, diſcredit, loſs of reputation. Bring di/reputation to 
himſelf. Hayward. Bring governing abilities under di/re{ute. South, 
- . diſhonour; Queen Elizabeth it is no di/reputation to fol- 
ow. Bacon. | | 4 


, 


5 E fo 


ey 


DIS 


To DisxksrE' r [of dir, neg. and reſped?s, Lat.] to ſhew no re- 
ſpect, to be unciyil o. | | f « 

D1sresPe'cT {of dis and reſpectus, Lat. reſpect] want of reſpect, 
ſlipht, irreverence, an act approaching to rudeneſs. Di/reſped to acts 
df ate. Clarendon. | | 85 
Disk Es E“ CT VI [of di belt and pull, Sax.] not ſhewing reſpect, 
uncivil, irreverent. Oe ? | 
F irreverently, without reſpect. 
Think 4 ſeſbeci fully of their great grandmothers. Aadiſon. | 
Disx sr E CTPULNESS, propenſity, &c. to ſhew diſreſpect. 

To D15R0'ss [of dis, and robe] to pull off a robe, to ſtrip one 
of his garments ; generally with F before the thing diveſted. Diſrobed 
of their glory. Wotton. $8: 

* Dri6gv'yT, or Diavrr [diruptus, Lat.] broken or rent aſunder. 
\ _D1sgv'yT1ON, or Dur TIO [diruptio, Lat.] the act of breakin 
aſunder, breach. This di/-uption and diſlocation of the ſtrata. * 


avard,. | 


DrssaT1sFa'CT10N [of dis, and ſatisfafion, or ſatisfactio, Lat.] 


diſcontent, diſguſt, diſpleaſure, want of ſomething to compleat the 


| wiſh. Subject to much uneaſineſs and diſſatii faction. Aaddiſon. 


Diss ArtsrACToRINESs [from 4 ati factory] unſatisfyingnels, c. 
inability to give content. 


Diss rir Acro [of dis, and ſatigfactoire, Fr.] giving no ſatis- 


faction, offenſive, diſpleaſing, unable to give content. 

To D158a'T15ry [of dis, and ſatisfacio, Lat. or ſatisfaire, Fr.] 1. 
To diſpleaſe, to diſcontent. Since they are not big enough to ſatisfy, 
they ſhould not be big enough to di/ariz/y. Collier. 2. To fail to 
pleaſe, to want ſomething requiſite for content. I till retain ſome of 
my notions, after your having appeared di/atisfied with them. Locke. 

Dissk, a market town of Norfolk, on the river Waveney, 93 miles 
from London. | ; 

To Dissz' cr [difefum, Lat. diſſeguer, Fr.] 1. To cut open a 
dead body, to anatomize. Diſſect your mind, examine every nerve. 


| Roſcommon, 2. To divide, to examine minutely. This paragraph I 


* 


. C 


injury, to hart. 
3 


have 4/222 for a ſample. Atterbury. : 
D1ssz'cT10N, Fr. of Lat. the act of cutting aſunder or in pieces. 


 D1s8e'cT10N [with anatomiſts] the cutting up or anatomizing the 
bodies of animals, anatomy. The di/e&ion of a coquet's heart. Ad- 


be. 5 
fo Drsse'1ss [of 44, and ſaiſir, Fr.] in law, _— to diſpoſſeſs, 
to turn out of poſſeſſion. His ancient patrimony his family had been 
difſeized of. Locke. : 
. Dis581'sE8, he who is put out of poſſeſſion of his lands or tenements. 

Drss81'szR Aale. Fr. in law] an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a perſon 
of his lands and tenements, or other immoveable or incorporeal right. 

D1ssz1's1N upon Difſeifin [a law term] is where a diſſeiſor is put out 
of his poſſeſſion by another. | Et OL 

Dr5se1's0R, he who puts another out of poſſeſſion. 

* 288 from diſoiſor] a woman who put another perſon out 
of poſſeſſion. N . 
o Disss MRBLE, verb act. [difimuler, Fr. diſſimulare, It. diſimular, 


5p. and Port. of d;/imulo, Lat. ſeniblance, 5 and probably 


* in old Fr. Johnſon] 1. To pretend or feign, to conceal or 
oak, to diſguiſe or pretend that not to be which really is. Touch- 
ing her faith, as ſhe could not change, ſo ſhe would not 4 emöle it. 
Hayward. 2. To pretend that to be which really is not, 'This is not 
the true ſignification. ee 
In vain on the 4:/emble'd mother's tongue, 
Had cunning art and ſly perſuaſion hung. Prior. 

To Diss'tMBLE, verb neut. to play the hypocrite. Ve di/ſembled in 
your hearts. Tema. : 
© -Drsse'uBLER [from diſſemble} an hypocrite, one who diſſembles or 
conceals his true intention. The greater d:/emb/er of the two. Bacon. 

D1s5z'mBLING [from diſſemble] double tongued, falſe. 
 DrissE'MBLINGLY [from di/embling] with a double tongue. 
To Disst'minaTE [diſſeminatum, ſup. of diſſemine, Lat. of dis and ſe- 
minis, gen. of jemen, Lat. ſeed] to ſow, to ſcatter or ſpread abroad. 
The Jews are d;/eminated through all the trading parts of the world. 
A 55 | 

DissEMINA'TION, Lat. the act of ſowing or ſcattering here and 
there, a ſpreading abroad. Loſt in the diſemination of error. 
Dissx uin A Tonk, Pat. he that ſcatters or ſows. Difſeminators of 
novel doctrines. Decay of Piety.. | 

Dissx'usion, Fr. [difſenfone, It. diſencion, Sp. of difſentio, Lat.] 
diſagreement, ſtrife, quarrelling. He appeaſe] the 4;/enfior- then 
ariſing about religion. Kno/les. | 
„ Dissz'xsious, adj. (om &:ſſenfion}] diſpoſed to diſcord, contentious. 
In religion a 75 ad. Aſcbam. Na 

D41888'nT { difjenſus, Lat.] contrariety of opinion, diſagreement. 
There ſuſpence or dent are voluntary. Locke. 

To Disss'xr [difentio, It. and Lat.] 1. To diſagree or differ in opi- 
pion. - Opinions in which multitudes 4% nt from us. Yddiſon. 2. To 
differ, to be of a contrary nature. Shun whatſoever di/enterh from it. 
Hooker | | Tl 


Þ+ Ren diſſentaneus, Lat.] diſagreeing, contrary. 
Disszx TANs [with logicians] thoſe things are ſaid to be fo 
which are equally manifeſt among themſelves, yet appear more clearly 
when taken ſeparately. x 25 oe 

e EOUSNESS, diſagreeableneſs. — — 
Dissz 'wTER [from difſent] one of an opinion different or con- 
trary to another. They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
diſſenters in it. Locke, Commonly applied to Nonconformiſts, as 

diſſenting from the church of England; bak n 

Diss riurnr [with botaniſts] a middle partition, whereby the 
cavity of the fruit is divided into ſorts of caſes or boxes. 8 

Dissk'rruu, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the dia bragm. | 
Diss&RTA'TION, Fr. [difſertazione, It. of er tt, Lat.] a diſ- 
courſe, debate or treatiſe upon any ſuhject. His di/ertation upon the 
poets. Broome. | | | 
To Dissu aur r Fr. of di, and ſervis, Lat.] to do one an 
e took the ſirſt opportunity to aiſſerve him. Claren- 


Drssz'nyics [of dis, neg, and ſervice, of ſerwitium, Lat.] an ill 
office or turn, injury. Diſſer vis unto relaters. Brown, 88 


LR 


. Difſelver: of p 


Dis 


D1s5z/nviceanle [from diſerwice] injuri 
JUrious, hy 


from di erviceable] unſervic cable 
i y i 


DissE RVICEABLEN ESS 
ſerviceableneſs or A ru 


juriouſneſs, hurt, damage. Its 
ſome end. Norris. 0 * Late 
To D1ssz'TTLE [of dts and ſettle] to unſettle, | 
To DisssvER [of dis, and ſevrer, Fr. to Ro 
In this word the 18 dis makes no change in the ſ wa 
therefore the word, tho“ ſupported by great authoritgs ; a 
ejected from our . ohn/on] to part, ſeparate M's, bh 
diſſevering of fects. Raleigh, f "Ty 
Dissne'veLLED [dechevele, Fr.] having the hair Ba. 
_ the rags See 0 EVELLED, "uy hy 
1'SSIDENCE [drf/identia, Lat.] the act of difior... .. 
—_ Free b Agreeing ny 
1S$$16NIFICA'TIVE [of dis, neg. and fonifitati 
to ſignify ſomething different * Tg W la 5 
Diss LIAN [difflientia, Lat.] a leaping down fron 1 
or from one place to another, the act of ſtarting aſunder 8 
DissT'LIZNT [difihiens, Lat.] ſtarting aſunder, burſing n 
Diss LI TIo [dif#lio, Lat.] the act of ſtarting Ami * 
in two. The AHlition of that air was great. Boyle, hy 
Diss!'MiLar [diffimilaire, Fr. diffimile, ft. diſinilar, La) 
like, that is of a different kind or nature. D. ſſnilar parts, } & 
DisszusLAR Parts [with anatomiſts] are ſuch as may wt 
into various parts of different ſtructure, or parts differing in a 
ther as to their nature; as the hand is diviſible inn den r. 
bones, Sc. whoſe diviſions are neither of the ſame uhren 
mination. | 
DissiuiLAR Leave, [in botany} are the two firſt leaves fuji 
at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground; ſo named, becu tag 
uſually in form Aiferent from the common leaves of the jlut ji 
own. | 
1 [of diffimilar) unlikeneſs, diſiniludk fr 
principle of A imilarity. Cbeyne. | 
Drs81141'L1TUDE [diffomilitudine, It. diſſimilitud, H. and La] 
unlikeneſs. Thereupon grew marvellous difimilitul, Hur, 
Dis81'w1LABLE [difimilabilis, Lat.] that may be diſentled, 
 Dis81MuLa'T10N, Fr. [diffimalazione, di ſſimnlaci l. of Am. 
/atio, Lat.] the act of diſſembling, Giſguiſing or countering, 2 cop 
cealing what a man has in his heart, by making a ſtey of ting 
and being another. . r n may be taken for a bar ce 
ment of one's mind, in which ſenſe we ſay that it is prudence dla 
ble injuries. South. + | 
_ Dis81'MuLance [4difimulantia, Lat.] diſſembling. 
 Dr'ss1yaBLE [diffpabilis, Lat.] that may be diſipated, ſctenls 
diſperſed with eaſe. The heat of thoſe plants is very lt l. 
con. | 
To Di'ssirArTE [diffjer, Fr. diffipar, Sp. diffi)are, It. ad la] 
1. To diſperſe or As god g The beat di baten and kf 
thoſe corpuſcles which before it brought. Vooduard. 2. To lat 
the attention. 3. To conſume, waſte or ſpend a forture, 
The wherry that contains = 
Of diffipated wealth the poor remains. Lond, opun. 
D15$1ya'T10N, Fr. of Lat. 1. The act of ſcattering, Vithou f 
or diſſipation of the matter. Bacon. 2. The fate of bring dip 
Foul diffpation follow d and forc'd rout. Milton, ; Scattr'd ates 
tion. A thouſand avocations and dif/fpations. Swift | 
D13s1yaT10N [with phyſicians} an inſenſible 1.0 conſumption 
the minute parts of a body. _ 
To Diss0'cilatE, verb ac. [difſocio, Lat.] to diunite, w 
The 4i/ociating action of the gentleſt fire. Boyle. 


DissociA Trion, Lat. the àct of ſeparating of company. 


7 yo 8 : 1 Ek 
DissoLVABLE [of 7 "ary: wag = Sn 0 "ul 


melted. Things not difſo/vable 
le or ma) be dle 


fon. 
. Dis80'LUBLE {difolubilis, Lat.] that is capab 
Nodules not ſo difo/uble. Woodward. 
D1s$0'LUBLENEss, capableneſs of being diſſolved. 
D1ss0LUBILITY [of diffolable] liableneſs to ſuffer 3 
parts by heat or moiſture. Difſolubility of their part. Hat. iſo 
To. Dis80'Lve, verb act. | difſoudre, Fr. 1 1 
and Lat I 1. To looſen, to unbind the ties of an) . 1 
monarch's death difſolves the government. Duden. 4 Keren 
pierce —_— a folid body, and divide its parts. Tb: 4 8 w 
diſſolved at the deluge. Woodward, 3. To break, 10 Par 40 
manner. Seeing all theſe things ſhall be 40/4. 2 U 
ſeparate perſons united. | 
She and J long ſince contracted, Slat 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can 4 ſolve vs. 11 %% 
. To break up an aſſembly. Parliaments are proreg* "xt ul 
3 6. To ſolve, to clear. Thou canſt make 2 
diſſokve doubts. Daniel. 7. To break a charm oi _ ; 
To fruſtrate and d/o/ve the magic ſpells. Mili 
8: To relax any perſon by pleaſure. * 
Angels % in hallelujah's lie. 97 a” 
a N [with chemiſts] is to reduce ſome 
a liquid form, by ſome liquor for that purpole. |, .. 
| To Des, derb = 1. To be melted or liguifes 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, Adm 
So melts the youth, and languiſhes aWa/- 
2. To ſink away, to fall to nothing. 
I am almoſt ready to %% lve, 
* Hearing of this 4 Shaleſßeart. ” 
To melt away in pleaſures or luxury). er 
. DissoLVENTr, adi. [i fokoexs, Lat.] having the pon | 
or melting. Diſolvent juices. Ray. . 
Drs8oLvenT, /ub/t. | alſeluant, Fr. Ai Jol ven, ; 
diſſolve humours. 33 pape f 
Dissolvzur [with chemiſts] any liquor enſtruum- ck 
ſolving a — RW, Ig y termed à m £14k 
reat difſokyvent, Arbuthnot. 752 wel | 
, 8 AS difkve) that which has tae Pe. 
egm. Arbuthnot:. © 
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D 1.8 
D of 4:ſolve. It is commonly written 4;/o/vable, but 


oe zable to periſh by diſſolntion. Man that is 
en oe anto 401 * difſobvible. Hale. 


wanton, given to p eaſure, | 
* e ad. [of diſſelute] looſely, lewdly, wantonly. 
FY iv'd diſolutely. Wiſdom. 8 3 
3 M gn 105 rof A fooſeneſs of manners, debauchery, 
WS jcwdneſs. The great d:fſoluteneſs of manners. Locke. 
_ D:550Lu'T10 fin rhetoric] the ſame as the figure dalyron. 
D1s501U”T10N, Fr. L zione, It. difſolucion, Sp. of difſolutio, Lat.) 
4 | Tbe a& of diſſolving or ſeparation of parts, by being Haute by 
beat or moiſture. 2. The ſtate of being melted. 3. The ſtate of 
nelting away, liquefaction. A man of continual A elution and thaw. 
+ 2 4. Deſtruction of any thing by the diſunion of its parts. 
beir contrary qualities ſerved not for the alſſolution of the compound. 
orb. 5. The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any body. Diſſolve 
be iron in the aquafortis, and weigh the diſſolution. Bacon. 6. Death, 
e reſolution of the body into its conſtituent elements. The life of 
an is decreaſing towards rottenneſs and 2 Raleigh. 7. De- 
ocdon. He determined to make a preſent Aſolution of the world. 


9. The act of breaking up an 
ind 


ian of the great monarchies. South. a | 
| 1 of manners, remiſſneſs. Fame leaves a 


o | . - 
b 775 "a all the faculties. South. Difſolution of manners, 
38 þ — | ' | . , . - f N 
x 3.1 [in pharmacy] the mingling and diſſolving of elec- 


ies or powders in a decoction, or in fimple water. : 
Dissol ur ion [in phyſics] a diſcontinuation or analyſis of the 
Aure of a mixed body, whereby what was one and continuous, is 
added into little parts, either homogeneous or heterogeneous. 

WE D:550LUTI0Nn [in chemiſtry] the reduction of a compact, hard or 
body into a fluid ſtate, by the action of ſome fluid menſtruum or 
ſolvent. TE 5) 5 
sone [diſſonance, Fr. diſſenanza, It. diſonantia, Sp. d;oman- 
at.] diſagreement, diſcord or difference in opinion. 
issoxancE [in muſic] a diſagreeable interval between two ſounds, 
cn being continued together offend the ear; a diſcord in tunes or 
es, unſuitableneſs of one ſound to another. The harmony or di/- 
ce of the numbers, Garth. Sp 
SED !oxnaxT [dionnant, Fr. diſſonante, It. and Sp. of diſſonans, Lat.] 

VOncunable, 9 „ harſh, . Dire were the ſtrain and d/onart. 

%. 2. Unſuitable, diſagreeing ;* with from or to; but from 
ns more proper. Diſſnant from reaſon. Hakewell, Any thing 
cent to truth. South. 

WD 1550na'nTE [in mufic-books] fignifies all diſagreeable intervals. 
o Divo, or To Disxwaps ¶ Ai Quader, Fr. diſuadir, Sp. di/- 
„, Lat.] 1. To adviſe to the contrary, to divert or put one off 
Wn a delign, to dehort by reaſon or importunity. 2. To repreſent a 
aas unfit or dangerous, | 

= 1d fain deny this wiſh which thou haſt made, 

3 Or what I can't deny wou'd fain A uade. Add ſon. 

BP ::va'Dr [of difuade] one that diſſuades. 

"554 5108, Fr. [aiſuazione, It. of difſuaſio, Lat.] the act of per- 
| g one to the contrary of a reſolution taken, dehortation. DA 
from love. Boyle. 5 

. n adj. Ldiſuaſiſ, Fr. diſſuaſiva, It. of Lat.] apt or proper 
uluade. . 

vu ave, 4. [from the adj.) an argument or diſcourſe 
ig to diſſuade from any purpoſe, a dehortation. The meanneſs 
Wc fin will ſcarce be uu. Government, of the Tongue. 

v4 sivExtss [of M uaſive] diſſuaſive quality, efficacy to turn 
any purpoſe or reſolution. 

Eo Di1ssv"NDER, verb act. [of dis and ſunder. This is a barbarous 
7/0. See Dissz'yER] to ſunder or ſeparate. Chapman uſes 


; * - 
* I 


5! LLABLE [of dis, twice, and guaaaCn, Gr.] as word of two 
es; as, danger. | | 


U 


I ISTAPP [dipczp, Sax.) 1. An inſtrument anciently uſed in ſpin- 


ſel > being a ſtaff from which the flax or wool is drawn that forms the 
[he K ad. Fetal pf hold, come thou and ſpin. Fairfax. 2. An 
me em of the female ſex. Some fay the eroſier, ſome ſay the dia, 
gabe too buſy. Hose. NO 8 1 ef 
f BTAFF-THISTLE, a ſpecies of thiſtle. See TuisrLE. 

„ 4 Þ DisTA'1y [of dis and lain, deteindre, Fr. to take away the co- 


Crown 


I To ſtain, to tinge with ſome adventitious colour. 
2. To blot with infamy, todefile or pollute. 


kd with gore. Pope. 


jet, | The worthineſs of praiſe difains his worth, 

For „Khe that prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth, Shakeſpeare. 
ey TANCE, Fr, [difanza, It. diſlancia, Sp. of diftaxtia, Lat.] 1. 
w pace between one thing and another. Diſance is ſpace conſi- 


barely in length between any two bei without conſideri 
, erin 
ung elſe between them. Locke. 2. na in place. Waits 
n ne * from oo. Aal ſen. + The ſpace * 3 
s in fencing, Th , thy rev * da 8 
1 4. Sa oppo — OY "9 
8 was your enemy, 
95 be mine; and in ſuch bloody 4faxce, 
p at every mmute of his being thruſts 
ha * my near ſt of life. Shakefpeare. TT 
ASI on the courſe where horſes run. The horſe that 
FR. eld out of fiance, and won the race. L'Efrange. 6. 
4 1 of time. Eſaras. 7. Remoteneſs in time 
Nanda brenne and at a diffayce. Tillotſon. 8. Mental or 
he qualities are in things themſelves ſo blended, 


* . | 
den no ſeparation, no &;fiance between them. Locke. 


neben f t deportment, B ſpect Zfance authority 9. Re- 
0 p * re A d ö : upheld. 
10 U 8 Reſerve, retraction of kindneſs 4 
5 et Now Abs of heay's, 5 of LY OR 
7 ated, dfance and diſtaſte. Milton, ©, __ 
of 01 8 l Ben and * number of degrees, le „Se. 
- Þ Vc. between any 3 point; or the ſpace in degrees, 


| upon the incrinhc © Folate, It. and Sp. di/olutus, Lat.] looſe, 
Drs Tide Fr. ty and lt mirch. 


ee, 3. Breach or ruin of any thing compatted or united. Diſo- 


III humour of the mind, depravity 


DisTance [of baſtions] is the fide of the exterior or outward poly- 

n of a fortified place. | Eo 7 

Dis rack of Pohgens [in fortification] is the line made from the 
flank, and its prolongation to the exterior polygon. 8 | 

Point Disranc [in perſpective] is a right line drawn from the 
eye to the principal point. | m5, 

Curtate DisrAxc [in aſtronomy] is the diſtance of the planet's 
place from the ſun, reduced to the eclipti . 

D1sTANCE of the Eye [in perſpective] is a line drawn from the foot 
of the line of altitude of the eye, to the point where a line drawn at right 
angles to it will interſect the object. FE | 

To D1'sTance, verb a#. 1. To place remotely, to throw off froni 
the view. White appears on the fide neareſt to us, and the black by 
conſequence diftances the object. Dryden. 2. Set at convenient diſtance 3 
to leave behind in a race, to out-ſtrip, Ss 

The bounding damſel flies, 
Strains to the goal, the di/fanc'd lover dies. Prior. 

Dr'sTawT, Fr. [d:/tante, It. and Sp. diſtaus, Lat.) 1. Being far 
aſunder in place, not near. Countries di/ant from our own. Watts. 2. 
Remote in time paſt or future, 3: Remote to a certain degree ; as, 
diftant ſeven weeks, diſtant ſix leagues. 4. Reſerved, ſhy. 5. Not 
primary, not obvious. Modeſt terms and diſſant phraſes, Addiſon. 

D!'sTanTNEss, diſtance, the ſtate of being diſtant from. | 
 DisTA'STE, ſubſe. 8 dis and tafe] 1. Diſreliſh, averſion of the 
palate. Diftaſie of ſatiety. Bacon. 2. Mental diſlike; Uneaſineſs, 
tears, and 4½ſaſbes. Bacon. 3. Anger, alienation of affection. The 
people ſhewed great murmur and difafte at it. Bacon. WE 

To DisTa'sTE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.) 1. To fill the mouth 
with diſreliſh. | | 

Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 

Which atfirſt are ſcarce found to d;//afte. N 3 
2. To diſlike mentally; to loathe. If he ajfafte it, let him to my 
ſiſter. Shakeſpeare. 3. To offend, to diſguſt. Lo aste the Engliſh. 
Davies. 4. To vex, to exaſperate, to four; Diſeaſed, diftaſted and 
diſtracted ſouls. Pope. | | 5 

Disra“sT ETUI [of dis, taſe and full] 1. Diſagreeable to the 
taſte. What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to another is odious 
and diftafteful. Glanville, 2. Offenſive, unpleaſing to the mind: 
Diflafteful to the Iriſh lords. Davies. 3. Malignant, malevolent. 
9 averſeneſs of the Chriſtian from the Jew. Bron. 

1STA'STEFU:NEss [of di/a/ieſul] diſagreeableneſs to tlie taſte. 

DrsTEMpER [of dis and temper] 1. Indiſpoſition of body; ſickneſs; 
diſeaſe, properly a ſlight illneſs, an indiſpoſition. They heighten 41 
flempers to diſeaſes. Suck/ing. 2. Want of a due mixture or temper of 
ingredients. 3. Want of due temperature as to heat or cold, Coun- 
tries under the tropic were of a di//emper uninhabitable. Raleigb. 4. 
Bad conſtitution of the mind, predominance of any paſſion or appetite, 
Little faults - proceeding on di/femper. Shake/peare. ' 5. Want of due 
balance between contraries. The true temper of empire is a- thing 
rare; for both temper and diftemper conſiſt of contraries. Bacon. 6. 
ep of diſpofition. Sparks which fome 
mens diſtempers ſtudied to kindle. K. Charles. 7. Tumultuous diſorder. 

Still as you riſe, the ſtate exalted too, 6 et 
Finds no diſfemper while tis chang'd by you. Waller, 


8. Diſorder, uneaſineſs. ond ry 
There is a fickneſs | 2 8 = *: 
Which puts ſome of us in 4///emper ; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught. 3 


Of you that yet are well. 0 = 
DisTEMPER [with painters] a picture is faid to be done in diſtemper; 
when the colours are not mixed either with oil or water, but with flze, 
whites of eggs, or ſuch like glutinous matter. ery 
To DisrE urER, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To render diſeaſed. 
A diſtempered head. Shakeſpeare. 2. To diforder. Full of ſupper and 
diflempering dranghts. Shakeſpeare, 3. To deſtroy temper or modera- 
tion. Minds not di/tempered by intereſt, paſſion. or partiality. Addi/op. 
4. To make diſaffected or malignant. Well met, d:/emper'd lords. 
Shak-ſpeare. 5. To diſturb, to ruffle, to put out of temper of humour. 
Much diflemper'd in my mind. Dryden. 2 
„ e {of dis, tempered; and ngſi] the ſtate of being 
iſeaſed. : a ; 


DisTE'MPERATE, adj 


[of dis and temperate] immoderate, ex- 


ceſſive. Diftemperate heat. Raleigh.  _. 


DisTE'MPERATURE {of * har + 1. Thtemperateneſs; exceſs of 
any qualities, as of heat or cold. Di ature of the air. Abbot. 
2. Outrageouſneſs, violent tumultuouſneſs. 3. Confuſion, loſs of res 


gularity. BA 
Our grandam earth, with this 4 wn 0 aturè, 
In paſhon ſhook. hakeſpeare. 


4. Perturbation-of mind. Thou art uprous'd by ſome d;femperature. 


Shakeſpeare. . | LR [Her ee | 
To DisrTz'nD {4b Lat.] to ſtretch or fluff out in breadth; 
The full difended clouds. Thom/on. a 
Dirs'xT, ub}. the ſpace thro" which à thing is ſpread, breadth, 
Sn tents. Fr, and. Sp.” [Affafione, fe. of rab Lor; 1. Th 
18TE'NTION, Fr. p · Lien ſione, It. Henſſo, Lat.] 1. 
act of n ſtuffing K breadth. Winda and ales tiom of the 
bowels. Arbuthnot. 2. Space occupied by the thing diſtended, 'breadth. 
The act of ſeparating” one part from another, divarication. Our 
ſeg: labour more by —_— 34 3 Wotton. 4s Toit 
15TENTtoNn [with phyſicians] is when any the bod 
puffed up, looſened er 0 
To DisTe'nMINATE 
another; to divide, 
To DisTHRO'NE [| Fr.] to dethrone; which ſee. 
To DisrazoxizE, verb a7: [of dis and throne} to depoſe, to de- 
throne. Spenſer uſes it. gig 
Dr'sTica [diftique, Fr. diftico, It: and Sp; diffichon; Lat. of Iruxorg 
of Jig, twice, and gn, Gr. a verſe} a couple of verſes in poetry, 
making a a ſenſe; an epigram confiſtng only of two verſes. 
Anagrams caſt into a ich or epigram, Camden. Our lexicogtapher, 
in thus very definition of a DisTICH, has ſuggeſted one reaſon out of 
many, why BLant verſe alone is likely to do juſtice to 3 
| . ers 


or widened. - © | 
[d:flermino, Lat.] to bound one place from 


ate or part. 


_—_— | Dis. 


maſters of antiquity; whoſe rich and ſwelling PERIODS ate not to be re- DisT1xcTNESS [of difin? and neſs] 1. The | 


duced within fo ſcanty. a ſpace, as our veriification in rhyme too often ſtint, 2. Nice obſervation of the difference hal, i of being 0 


preſcribes. It was this conſideration i part, that induced the author For the clearneſs and 4tinctneſi of viſion. Ray, ; g Fenda 
' e 


of the late Ess a V on Homes, in Blank Verſe, to attempt ſomething of of (04088 as makes them eaſy to be ſeparately obſerved. Pn 
that kind; nor was he miſtaken in his conjecture; for though at- To Disri'xGulsn, verb af. [ diflinguer, Fr. diflineu; 8 
tacked (as was expected) by one or two in/ignificant pens; he ſoon «a//inguere, It. and Lat.] 1. To diſcern eritically new p. and hr 
found the men of TasTE and LITERATURE declaring on his fide. See Nor more can you diſtinguiſh of a hs Judge, 


Bank Verſe, and MiLTonic Numbers compared. See alſo the word Than of his outward ſhew. Shakeſpea 
Cr1'TICISM ; and read there, As Mr. Pope, when ſpeaking of 2. To note or mark the diverſity of things. Right] $6 DRE” 
Loxcinus, well expreſs'd it, by conceit of the mind to ſever things different in lite fin, 
And is HIMSELF the great SUBLIME, he draws.” cern wherein they differ. Hooker. 3. To ſeparate from > e 
Dis rich, or DisrichfAsis, Lat. [d gixi, Gr.] a double row mark of honour or preference. They ditingui/ my I wh ine 
of hairs upon the eye-lids. | of other men. Dryden, 4. To put a difference 3 15 = 
, aeg 


To Disr iL, verb neut. [ diſtiller, Fr. flillare, It. diſtilir, Sp. of di- part, by proper notes of diverſity. Moſes ini, 
fiillo, Lat.] 1. To drop or fall down drop by drop. Cryſtal drops the flood $95 thoſe that belong 4 the wore bet a 
from mineral roofs diſtil. Pope. 2. To flow gently and ſilently. The to the earth. Burnet's Theory. 5. To know one from ar, 1 It 
Euphrates diſtilleth out of the mountains of Armenia. Raleigh. 3. To mark of difference. other by 
uſe a ſtill, to practiſe the art of diſtilling, To make perfumes, dil, Nor can we be diſtinguiſb'd by our faces 
preſerve. Shakeſpeare. ws | | For man or maſter. Shakeſpeare, 
To DisT1L, verb a. 1. To let fall in drops, to drop any thing 6. To conſtitute difference, to make different from ano 
down. The roof is vaulted and dil freſh water. Addi/on. 2. To great and diſtinguiſhing doctrines. Locke. a, Tt 
force by fire thro' diſtilling veſſels, to exalt by fire, to ſeparate, Di- To DisTixnGu18H, verb neut. to make diſtinction, to fng, ler 
fil d by magic ſlights. Shakeſpeare. 3 the difference. To diſtin 2 72 between proverb; 2 pol ? [ ; 
To D1sT1L [with chemiſts] is to draw off ſome of the principles of a, 40 a 
a mixt body, as the water, oil, ſpirit, or ſalt, into Pope veſſels, by o Dis rIxcuvisk one's ſelf, to raiſe himſelf above the conn þ 
the means of fire. The liquid 4 ill'd from denzoin. Boyle. vel by valour, prudence, wit, &c. to make one's {lf 8 
To Disril per Aſcenſum, is When. the matter to be diſtilled is placed known. | | | "T0 
above the fire, or the fire is under the veſſel that contains the mat- DrsT1'nevisnaBLE [of diſtinguiſh] 1. Capable of bein dl 
„ | HE | es guiſhed, or known by marks of diverſity. It is by the ech 
To DisT11, per Deſcenſum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is be- guifhable. Boyle, 2. Worthy of note or regard. The mei dp, 
low the fire, or when the fire is placed over the veſſel that contains the thing Ainguiſbable. Swift. | | 
matter, ſo that the moiſt parts being made thin, and the vapour Dis T1 NGUISHABLENEss [of diſtinguiſbable] capableneß of iy 
which riſes from them not being able to fly upwards, it ſinks down, diſtinguiſhed. | b 
and diſtils at the bottom of the veſſel. | |  DrisTrxcvisnaBLY, adv. [from diſtinguiſhable) in 1 name 
D1STILLABLE 4 11 Bow may be * . 1 1 = - BY . e . 5 
DisTrILLATTION, Fr. [aaſillaxione, It. diflilation, Sp. 0 diftillatio, ISTINGUISHED, part, af. [of diftingui eminent . 
Lat.] 1. The act of diſtilling or dropping down. 2. The act of pour- ry. Diſtinguiſb d fu 3 12 5 een wigs 
ing out in drops. 3. That which falls in drops. „ ee Ds cod jt for diſtinguiſh) 1. Judicious obſerver, one that 
1STILLAT10N [in chemiſtry] 1. The act of drawing out of the diſcerns with accuracy. An exact knower of mankind, ad a yer 
humid or moiſt, ſpirituous, oleaginous or faline parts of mixed bodies fect diſtinguiſber of their talents. Dryden. 2. One that feparats ding 
by virtue of heat, which parts are firſt reſolved into a yapour, and then by proper notes of diverſity. This diſtinguiſber of tine ths lu; 
condenſed again by cold. Water, by frequent A illations, changes. Brown. ; 
Neaoton. 2. The matter drawn in the ſtill, from which the diſtillation DisT1'ncvIsHINGLY, adv. [of diſtinguiſbing] with dil 
is made. Stopt in like a ſtrong A illation with cloths. Shakeſpeare, ſome mark of eminent preference. Diftinguiſbingy farountt 1 
D1sT1iLA'TiOns [in natural pong] thoſe wateriſh vapours me. Pope. | | | | 
drawn up by the ſun into the air, which fall down on the earth again DisrixguIisHMExT [of difinguiſþ] diſtinction, obſerraxedd LESS cerca: 
when the ſun is ſet. / | | ference, Graunt uſes it. Y rev 
DisTILLA “TORX, adj. [of diſtil] belonging to or uſed in diſtillation. To Dis rox [tordre, Fr. diſtorcere, It. torctr, Sp. of cn i 00 di. 
The junctures of the diſlillatory veſſels. Boyle. | of diſtorquo, Lat.] 1. To wreſt from the true meaning. Something nu F:1/. 28 Juſtic 
DisT1'LLER [of il] 1. One who practiſes the trade of diſtilling, be di/forted beſide the intent of the divine inditer. Pia dan. 21 em 
J ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent difiJer of it. Boyle. 2. One twiſt, to deform by irregular motions. Now mortal pangs Ahe _: 7 


who makes and ſells inflammatory and pernicious ſpirits. lovely form. Smith. 3. To turn from the true direction or pulwe into { 
D1sT1'LLERS Company. Their armorial enſigns are azure, a feſs draw aſide, to pull away. Envy and revenge darken and n Jigs; 
wavy argent between a ſun drawing up a cloud, diſtilling drops of rain underſtanding. Tillot/on. | ng; t. 
roper, and a diſtillatory double armed or, with two worms and a bolt Dis roa rio [ diffortio, Lat.] the act of pulling ah wreling execut 
wg receivers argent, the creſt an helmet and torce, a barley garb or wringing ſeveral ways, by which the parts arc my Yoon 
wreathed about with a vine-branch, fruited all proper. The ſupporters bellowings and 4iftortions of enthuſiaſm. Addiſon. A WE particu 
a Ruffan and an Indian in their reſpective habits. The motto, Drop  DisrorTITON [with ſurgeons] is when the pat of any uind ct 4, 
as rain, and dil as dew, | body are ill placed, or ill figured. ane, ous 
DisriLuENT [of difi!] that which is drawn by diftillation. A Disro'sTor Oris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the mouth, de ur . Fall the pa 
word formerly uſed, but now obſolete. Leprous diſilnent. Shake- as zygomaticus.. * erſal ter 
ſpeare. | | . To DisTrRa'cT, werb ad. pret. diftrafed; pan. faſ. my cher, an 
Disri vor, Fr. [diftinto, It. and Sp. of diſtinctus, Lat.] 1. Dif- anciently d;fraught, ſometimes difirait ¶ diftrairt 4h el | 1 
aw t er . I As 


ferent, not the ſame in number or kind. Fatherhood and property aiffraer, Sp. diftratum, Lat.] 1. To pull or. d 
are two diſtind titles. Locke. 2. Different, being apart, ſeparate ways at the ſame time. 2. To divide, to part. You en 6 F-lids, 
from another. The two armies which marched out together ſhould army. Shakeſpeare. 3. To turn from a ſingle direction warez f raler, F 


afterwards be diſt int. Clarendon. 3. Clear, plain, not confuſed. rious points. To diftra# the eye by a multiplici of lech 2 "A 1 
| High and remote to ſee from thence 4 itt | South, 4. To confound by contrary conſiderations, to pot 4 . eſpotic 5 
Each thing on earth. Milton. * rupt, or trouble. I am % racted. Job. Diftranght and wo 8 chat Circ 
4. Spotted, variegated. Diſfindt with eyes. Milton. 5. Marked out, terror. Shakeſpeare. 5. To make a perſon mad. She fell 1 " _ . 
ſpecified. Fc Ke 1 of her wits. Bacon. She did ſpeak in ſtarts hadi = f 
No place | fheare. © Hg | | 3 N 
; Is yet 422 by name. Milion. 3 30 f DisT&a'cTEDLY [of diſtratted} madly, in à frantic mate. , E . and 
DasT1'xcT Baſe [in optics] is that preciſe diſtance from the pole of DisTRA'"cTEDNEss [of diftraf?] diſtraction, ſtate 0 . v As, 
a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, appear iind and ſtracted. | 91 " "TY EO co 
well defined, and is the fame as focus. |  DrisTRa"cTrBLE [in ſurgery] capable of being drown ee 4 5. pear: 
Disrixcr Notion or Idea [according to Mr. Leibnitz] is when a DisTRA'cTION, Fr. [diftraztone, It. diftracion, WP. 10 8 N a 
erſon can enumerate marks and characters enough, whereby to recol- mind, of Afractib, Lat 1. Frenzy, madneſs. A jen? 2 i Ra di | 
ect a thing. | "RW" t Aiterbury. 2. Perplexity, tumult, difference of Jaane. 1 bicion lo 
DisrixNcrIiOx, Fr. [diftinzione, Tt. diſtincion, Sp. of diſtinctio, Lat.] ſion and fraction which the kings forces were inclined ©: Mo 
1, The act of noting the difference of things, and of aſſigning or put- dan. 3. Tendeney to different parts, ſeparation. 1 "te - 2 
ting a difference between one thing and another, a ſeparation, 'a di- His power went out in ſuch 4%/raction, © Ko en 
ſroguſhing or marking by powhs, the note of difference. 2. The diff. Beguil'd all ſpies. ' Shakeſpeare. Nuri G TFU 
ference itſelf, that by which one differs from another. Perception puts 4. Confuſion, when the attention is called different wa, 1 paſo — _ ; 
the-d:/tinetion-betwixt the animal Kingdom and the inferior parts. Locke. the late diftra&ions. Addiſon, 5. Violence of ſome P 10 fav de FB u. 
Difference regarded; preference or neglect in compariſon with mental perturbation. Te alſtraction of the children V le with n 


omething elſe. Maids, women, wives, without M indtion, fall. Dry- parents expiring. Tatler, * menb'® 
den. 4. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 5. Separation of complex DisrRAcriox [in ſurgery] the act of pulling a cots? 
ideas, e dai Cc. beyond its natural extent, and what is ſo pulle 
Ci.ircumſtantial branches which - ſiaid to 't# diſtracte. 

Diiſtinction ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare. N 01 To DisrxaTx, werk aft. [deflrainare, Fr. 
6. Diviſion into different parts. The di/in#ion of it into acts. Dry- 1. To ſeize upon a perſon's goods for rent, Pa 
den. 7. The notation of difference between things ſeemingly the indemnification for a debt. 2. To ſeize in gener 
ſame. To take away that error which confuſion breedeth, Afſtinction frained the Tower to his uſe. Shake/prore- 
is requiſite, Hocker.. 8. Diſcernment, judgment. ke opal To Digrr Ain; verb neut. to make ſeizure. 

DisT1'ncT1Ive AHA, Fr.] 1. Serving to diſtinguiſh, marking to my ſuperior, upon whom I cannot 4/79” for t - 
difference. Diftinaive names, Pope. 2. Having the faculty of diflin- DisrxaTvr, fb. [of Afrain] a ſeizwe. % jo i 
guiſhing and diſterning, judicious. Judicious and di&indive heads. DrsTRa"ocuT, old part. pafſ. (of diſt! a} P 

roaun. 1 TR | „„ | | = | 
"Dux rovivgny (of eh Seen: HERS Disk “ss [detrefe, Fr.] the act of diſtrain”s * 65 
DisM Ly of ] i, Not confuſedly. On its fides bounded DisrkEss [in law j a compulſion in certain fer 


pretty diſtin&ly, but on its ends confuſedly and indiſtinctly. Newton. t er nde ei af duties. | 
* W plainly, ſeverally. I could fee all the 5 Aab. 9 Pa þ and par nties * 
Addtfon. | 


DIS 
—_— , „Fr. prob. of diſtrictus, of diſtringo, Lat.] 1. 
3 op $2 erh l calamity, ſorrow, n o 
, bf 2 Deuteronomy. 2. The act of making a legal sel- 
He would n 
1 By compulſion in real 
ear in court, HY Pay a de 
be thing ſeized by law. M 
85, that limited by law. 

4 1 is that 8 IT all the goods and chattels of a 


ithin the county. an 
„% DisrRESSs, 15 without limitation. 
W-.1/ DisTRESS, is upon eee ae 


2 .. made on immoveable goods. ; 
a/ DISTRESS, 15 made Fu the ſubſt.] I. To reduce to miſery 


difireſed for thee. 2 Samuel. 2. To 


ions, by which a man is aſſured 
bt 5 duty which he refuſed. Cowe/. 


W DisTRE's, verb ad. [ 
WW:mity, to egg : I am 
ite by law to a ſeizure. 1 
rar of diftreſed] ſtate of being in diſtreſs. 
1 ere 45 105 difireſs and full] miſerable, full of trouble. 
*. deſolating events. Watis. . 
| | bangs Tafriburum, Lat. diſtribuer, Fr. diſiribuire, It. 
„sp. Ahribuir, Port.] 1. To divide, part or ſhare, to beſtow 
a among perſons. Warlike people, amongſt whom he diftri- 
the land. Spenſer. 2. To diſpoſe, or ſet in order. 0 
D1sTRIBUTE [in rinting] 1s to take a form aſunder, to ſepa- 
be letters, and to Ailpoſe them in the caſes again, each in its 
mr cc!l. Og 

TEU TER [of diſfrib»te] he who diſtributes, beſtows, or deals 
& "Ho 1 rad " diftribaters of juſtice. Addiſon. 


TRIBUTIO, Lat. [in rhetoric] a f 
applied to every thing; as a rob 
Ws the eyes, Sc. | „ W 
uo'riox [Fr. 4 Hribuxione, It. diftribucion, Sp. of difiributio, 
WW. The act of dividing or ſharing amongſt many. Diſtribution 
Wes. 8%. 2. The act of giving in charity. Charitable 4% 
.. Atterbury. 3. [In logre] as an integral whole is diſtin- 
into its ſeveral parts by divifion : ſo the word di/iribution is 


ery to the hands, wanton- 


rperly uſed, when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole into its 
kinds of ſpecies. Watts. | | 
WE: :2v710N [with architects] is dividing and diſpenſing the ſe- 
and pieces, which compoſe the plan of the building. 
— DisrRIBUTIOxs, or Quotidian DisTRIBUTIONS,. Certain 
ns of money appointed by the donors, &c. to be diſtributed 
of the canons of a chapter as are actually preſent, and aſſiſt- 
certain obits and offices. 5 | 
RI BUTIVE, adj. [diftribut, Fr. diflributivo, It. and Sp.] 1. 
600 diſtribute, allotting to each his ſentence or claim. Di- 
quſtice. Swi7. 2. Aſſigning the various ſpecies of a gene- 


into ſeveral orders and diſtinctions, as /ingu/i, bini, terni, &c. 
orte ice, is that whereby we give to every perſon 
eoongs to him; alſo that juſtice adminiſtered by a judge, &c. 

execcuting his office, may be ſaid to give every man his due. 
_:BUTIvELY [of difributive] 1. By way of diſtribution. 2. 
particularly. Although we cannot be free from all fin collec- 
et ributiwely all great offences, as they offer themſelves 
one, ought to be avoided. Hooker. 3. In a manner expreſſing 
al the particulars included in a general term; not collectively. 
oeerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively for all its ideas uni- 
rher, and ſometimes 4%%ributively, meaning each of them ſingle 
ne. Vati. | 
RI 1 Lat. [%5px3204;, Gr.] a double row of hair on 
ids. | 
cr, Fr. [4 retto, It. diſtrito, Sp diſtrictus, Lat.] 1. A par- 


5 f. g 

je WC territory or extent of juriſdiction, province. Practis'd all the 
mm eeſpotic government in their reſpective Aſtricts. Addiſon. 2. 
| oi chat circuit or territory in which a man may be forced to make 
in) TE Pearance. 3. Region, country. Diſtricis which between the 
tb lie. Blackmore. 


:.crio'xzs, Lat. [old writers] diſtraints or diſtreſſes, 1. e. 
eeiz'd and ſtopt till payment and full ſatisfaction be made. 
arvoas, Lat. [in law] a writ directed to the ſheriff or any 
fiicer, commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king, 
[his appearance at a day. 


ac f DisTRu'sT [of , neg. and truſt, of xneopan, Sax. to ſuggeſt] 
n. . to diflide in, not to truſt. Do not 4% ut him. idem. 
(roll _ 57 [of %, neg. and truſt, of cneope, Sax. true, faithful] 


picion, jealouſy, miſgiving, want of faith or confidence in ano- 
Above the baſeneſs of gitra/t. Dryden. 2. Diſcredit, loſs of 
or confidence. Diſtruſi and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 

MV STFUL [of difiruft and full} 1. Suſpicious, jealous, apt to 
Generals often harbour 4 fruftful thoughts. Boyle, 2. Dif- 
not confident, Diſtruſiful of themſelves. Government of the 
: 3. Modeſt, timorous, not confident of one's ſelf, Diftruft- 
ie with modeſt caution ſpeaks. Pope. 


FRUSTFULLY [of ful] in a diſtruſtful manner, with di- 


Peer FULNESS [of diſtruſsful] aptneſs to be diſtruſtful, ſtate 
ng diſtruſtful. 
* . RB [dfurtar, Sp. diſturbare, It. and Lat.] 1. To inter- 
1 or let. 2. To perplex, to diſquiet, to croſs, trouble, 
® © happineſs of his neighbour to difturb him. Collier. z. 
Thais, 2 Put into confuſion, 4. To turn off from any direc- 
Ving from. This is unuſual. 
And Aiſturb 
is inmoſt counſels From their deſtin'd end. 


Woh | Milton. 
Pp LATER [from &#ur5} 1. Trouble, prog 


vexation, diſquiet, per- 
01 Vibe g aifturbance to trade. Locke. 2. Confuban, diſor- 
155 of Was or diſturbance. Watts, 3. Tumult, uproar, vio- 
E & Difturbances on earth ugh female ſnares. 

pi 


ui fog 
Vz (of Arb] 1. He that violates peace, and cauſes 


and take a diſtreſs of his goods and cattle... 


AIs U'r10, Lat. [with logicians] a reſolving the whole into 


ure, when its peculiar pro- 


nur Nouns [with grammarians] are ſuch as betoken 


' without a figure) placed it, wiz. In the one pe 
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public tumults. Diſturlers of the public tranquillity. Addiſon, . 
e that injures one's tranquillity, or diſturbs one's peace of mind. 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's difturbers. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dis ru“ xx, verb act. [of dis and turn] to turn any thing off of 
age: To diſturn that furious ſtream of war on us. Daniel's Civil 

ar. 

Disvarva“riox [of dis and valuation] diſgrace, diminution of re- 
putation. To the d;/valuation of the power of the Spaniard. Bacon. 

To Disva Lug [of dis and value] to undervalue, to ſet a low 
price upon. To contemn and d%%walue what he has. Government af 
the Tongue. | 

To Disve'LorE [ developer, Fr.] to open, unwrap, or unfold, Sce 
DevELoP. 

Disve'LoeeD [in blazonry] is a term uſed to ſignify diſplay'd; and 
ſo with heralds, thoſe colours that in an army are called flying co- 
lours or diſplayed, are ſaid to be diſveloped. 

Disv'nion [deſumian, Fr. of diſunione, It. of dis and unio, Lat.] t. 
Diviſion, agreement, breach of concord. 2. Separation, disjunction. 
Diſunion of the corporeal principles. G/anwille. 

To Disunr'Te, verb ad, [de/unir, Fr. and Sp. diſunire, It. of dis 
and unio, Lat.] 1. To divide or: ſet friends or allies at variance. 2. To 
rate or disjoin. Ws 

The 
The ribs and limbs. Pape. 

To DisuxixE, verb neut. to fall aſunder. The joints ſeparate and 
diſunite. South. | 

To DisuxirE [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to diſunite, tha? 
drags his haunches, that gallops falſe. | 

83 [of dis and unity] a ſtate of actual ſeparation. Di/- 
unity is the natural property of matter. More. | Se 88 

Disv'sacs [of di; and v/age, Fr. diſaſanxa, It.] gradual ceſſation of 
uſe or cuſtom. Aboliſhed by di;/,/age through tract of time. Hooker. 

Disv'sE [of dis and w/e] 1. Ceſſation of uſe, want of practice. The 
diſuſe of the tongue. Add;/on. 2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. To come in- 


to diſuſe. Arbuthnot. 

Jo Disu'se [of dis, neg. and »/er, Fr. diſaſare, It. diſuſar, Sp.] 
1. To forbear the uſe of Priam in arms aue dd. Dryden. 2. To 
leave off, to break one's ſelf of an uſe or cuſtom. Diſusd to toils. 
Dryden, | 

To Disvouv'cn, verb ad. [of dis and wouch] to deſtroy the credit 
of, to contradict, Every letter he hath writ hath 4/awvouched another; 
Shakeſpeare, | ß 

Disw1'TTED, adj. [of dis and avit] deprived of the wits, mad. As 
ſhe had been dritted. Drayton. | 

Dir, ſalſt. [dich, Dut.] a ditty, a poem, a tune; obſolete. No 
ſong but did contain a lovely t. Speyer. 

| dice, Sax. diik, Du.] 1. A trench cut in the ground a- 
bout a field. He would level his ches. Arbuthnot, 2. Any long 
and narrow receptacle of water. Johnſon ſays, it is uſed ſometimes 
of a {mall river in contempt. Divers ditches and low grounds about 
London. Bacon. z. The moat that ſurrounds a town or garriſon. 
The ditches were dry. Knolles. 4. Ditch is uſed in compolition to 
denote any thing mean, worthleſs, or that is thrown into ditches; 
The 4:tch-dog. . Shakeſpeare. 

To Direu [dician, Sax. dycken, Du.] 
2. To cleanſe a ditch. | | 

Ditcn-pgiiveR'D, adj. [of ditch and deliver] brought forth in a 
ditch ; Shakeſpeare uſes it. | | 

D1'TCuER [of ditch] one who makes ditches. 


feaſt they then divide, and diſunite 


1. To dig a ditch or trench. 


Our thatcher, dich. 


er. Swift. 


DiTne'1sT, noun /ubſ?. one who advances the notion of abe Gods; 
and from hence ö 

DiTHz'15M, nor ſublſt. the belief [or doctrine] of two Gods. Such 
was the doctrine of Marcion, and after him the Manichæans, who af- 
firmed two rival and independent powers. And ſuch alſo is the belief 
of two ab/clutely coequal, all- ruling minds or ſpirits, whether oppo/ed to 
one another, or not. It was ſo, at leaſt, in the judgment of the whole 
orthodox council of Sixmium, as I have ſhewn under the word Co- 
ORDINATION, You'll fay, how can it be, when they maintained (as 
did the whole body of the old Athanaſians) the FaTHER and Son to 
be two diſtin SIRITSs, poſſeſſed of one common nature? I anſwer, 
with St. Hilary, they thought to preſerve the Unity, by rejecting the 
Co-EquaLITY. * Nec in ed COMPARATUR aut CO-ZQUATUR filjus 
patri, dum ſubditus, Ic. In plain terms, wo Gods, with them, 
would be two ſupreme, two ab/elutely coegual perſons: not ſo, when 
there is a ſupreme and ſubordinate ; and where, conſequently, the oxx 
Go is placed, where the cripture, and all antiquity (when ſpeaking 

on of the Fa TR ER. 

So the Nicene creed; I believe in one Gop, the FarHER ALmicu- 
TY, Cc.“ And thus alſo Ignatius, long before them, © to 
convince unbelievers, that there is ons Go, who has manifeſted 
HIMSELF. by Jeſus Chriſt his Son.” — See BaaLiu, Co-ornina- 
rox, and Deity and Divinity compared. | 

DriTHYRa'MBIC, ad}. pertaining to the dithyrambus. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambic tide. Coauley. 

DirhxRA“UBIc, /ubſt. or DiTHY'RamBus [dithyrambe, Fr. dit;- 
rambo, It. dithyrambus, Lat. of $9veauCe, Gt 1. A ſort of hymn 
anciently ſung in honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, wherein of 
old, and now among the Italians, the diſtraction cauſed by drunken- 
neſs is imitated. 2. Any poem written with wildneſs and enthuſiaſm, 
a jovial ſong full of tranſport and poetical fury. 
5 Such were part of Pix pAR's works; if we may credit that line of 

orace, 


Seu 2 audaces nova DITHYRAMBOS 
Verba dewuoleyi tonne | | 
For (as Torrentius obſerves) nothing of this kind is now extant. 


Pindar, how inmortalis d ſoever by his other compoſitions, has not 


in he/e eſcaped the force of time. And whereas Horace adds, 

| —— Numeriſque fertur 

| Lege folutis. 

His comment is as follows: Nuugkks cannot be without a lax 5 

and therefore, whey Horace tells us, that Piadars NumBzrs are 
5 


without 


DIV 


abt / bout & law, we muſt underſtand him of that law, by which the 
Lyric or Mz11c verſes are bound, on account of the frophe and 
antiſtropbæ, i. e. thoſe r changes or returns, which we per 
ceive in Pindar's poems: The Dir uxRAugic, being far more hur- 
ried, and as being poured out from a divine fort of ruRY, roll on 
with a greater degree of liberty.“ 
ex Officin. Plantin. p. 282. 
D1'TiO0N, Lat. dominion, government. PR 
\ Drio'ne [Jrom, Gr.] a double tone in muſic, or the greater third. 
DiTrRI'GLYPH 3” architecture] the ſpace between two triglyphs. 
D1'TTANDER, the herb pepper-wort. | a 
Dr'rrax v [diftamnus, fy Dittany hath been renowned for its 
ſovereign qualities in medicine. It is generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. Miller. L | 


Drrrizp, adj. [of ditty] ſung, fitted to muſic. Smooth diſtied prope 


ſong. Milton, | 
D1'rTo, Lat. [detzo, It.] the aforeſaid, or the ſame. 
DiTTo'Locy [MTN Gr.] a double reading, as in ſeveral ſcrip- 
tural. texts. | | 
Drrry [probably of dictum, Lat. ſaid, dicht, Du.] a ſong, the 


words of which are ſet to muſic. To the warbling lute ſoft aitties 


ling. Sanays, 

5.41 [in heraldry] a term uſed by thoſe who blazon by herbs 
and flowers (inſtead of colours and metals) for nightſhade. 

Diva't1a, a feaſt held by the Romans in honour of the goddeſs 
Angerona. On this feſtival the pontifices performed ſacrifices in the 
temple of Volupia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, the ſame as 


Angerona, and which was ſuppoſed to drive away all ſorrows and cha- 


grin of life. | | 
D1'van [in the Arabic language, ſignifies a council] it is uſed not 
only for a council chamber, or court wherein juſtice is adminiſtred in 
the eaſtern nation; but is uſed alſo for a hall in the private houſes. 
The Chineſe have 4ivans on purpoſe for ceremonies ; their cuſtom 
does not allow of the receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the 


houſe, but only at the entry. | 


But this fignification thay be accounted for, by the more general 


acceptation of the word in Arabic, as it ſignifies evraypa, i. e. a 
collection, ſuppoſe of TrxacTs, and when applied to the human /pe- 
cies, an aſſembly, whether for conſultation, adminiſtration of juſtice, 
or any other intent. Monſieur Dherbelo? ſays, the chalifs Þof the 
houſe of Abbaſs were obliged to preſide in perſon at their Divan, for 


the redreſs of private grievances. And I think the AND vizix in 


Turiy holds two every week. See ABBass and Azim. | 

Divan, any council afſembled ; Milton preſerves its true accent. 
The dark divan, Milton. 

Divan Begui [in Perſia] one of the miniſters of ſtate, who is the 
controller of juſtice. There are divan beguzs, not only at court and in 
the capital, but alſo in the provinces, and other cities in the empire. 
They are not confined by any other law or rule, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, but the alcoran, and that too he interprets as he 
pleaſes. He only takes cognizance of criminal caſes. 

DivayoRa'T1ON, Lat. an evaporating or exhaling. | 

- DivaroRAT1oN [with chemiſts] a driving out of vapours by fire. 

To Divarx'icaTE, verb neut. [divaricatus, Lat.) 1. To be parted 
into two. One divaricates into two. Woodward. 2. To ſtraddle, or 
ſtride wide. 5 ö 
To Diva RIcaTE, verb a2. to divide a thing into two parts. Di- 
varicated as the ſpermatic veſſels. Greav. 

* Divarica'T1I0N [divaricatio, Lat.] 1. Partition into two. A di- 
warication of the way. Ray. 2. Diviſion of opinions. All doubt or 
probable divarication. 9 Fn | 

To Dive [probably of dippan, Sax. to dip] 1. To duck or fink. 
voluntarily under water. A diver diwveth. Bacon, 2. To go under 
water in ſearch of any thing. The poor Indians are eaten up when 
they dive for the pearl. Ralęigb. 3. To enquire or pry narrowly into 
a matter. Diving into the arts and ſciences. Dryden. 4. To im- 
merge into any buſineſs or condition. Not yet diw'd into the world's 
deceit. Shakeſpeare. 5: To depart from view or obſervation. Dive 
thoughts down to my foul, here Clarence comes. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dive, verb ad. to find out by diving. The Curtii bravely 
div'd the gulph of fame. Denham. | 
'  Dr'vgx. 1. One who dives or ſinks voluntarily under water. The 
diuer's prize. Pope. 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of trea- 
ſure, or any thing elſe. Diver, and fiſhers for pearls. Woodward. 3. 
One that enters deep into knowledge, or any ſtudy. A diver into 
cauſes. Wotton. 4. A water-fowl, called a didapper. | 
 DiverBERA'TON, Lat. the act of ſtriking or beating through. 

To Divx CE, verb neut. [divergo, Lat. ] to tend various ways from 
one and the ſame point; not to converge. | 
- Dive'rxcenT, or Dive'scinc: [divergens, Lat.] tending to various 

arts from one point, going farther and farther aſunder; thus any two 
fines forming an angle, if they be continued, will be divergent, i. e. 
will go farther and farther aſunder. 14 

DiverxcexT ' Rays [in optics] are ſuch as ariſing from a radiant 
point, or in their wap having undergone a refraction or reflection, 
do continually recede farther from each other. | 
 Dr'vess, adj. [diverſus, Lat.] ſundry, ſeveral, many, more than 
one. It is now become obſolete. a — 

Di'vr ses, a: or Divx'x SE, Fr. [diver/o, It. Sp. and Port. diver- 
us, Lat.) 1. Unlike in circumſtances, different from another. Beaſts 
diverſe one from another. Daniel. 2. Different from itſelf, various, 
multiform. Eloquenee is a great and diwver/e thing. Ben Johnſon. 3. 

Being in different directions. It is little uſed but in the laſt ente. 

His papers light fly diverſe toſt in air. Pope. | | 

Divers [of dive] pick-pockets. - A cant word. 
DivEeRrs1FICA'TION [of diverſify) 1. The act of changing form or 
qualities. Manners of diwerfification generate differing colours. Boyle. 

2. Variegation, variation. 3. Variety of forms. 4. Change, altera- 

tion. A diverſification of the will. Hale. g 
To Dive'rs1FYy [diverſfier, Fr. m___—— It.] 1. To make dif- 
ferent from another, to diſtinguiſh. Males ſouls are diver/ffied with 
many characters. Addiſon. 2. To vary, to alter, to make different 
from itſelf. The country diverfified between hills and dales. Sidney. 
2 3 | s 


Horat. Lew. Torrent. Ed. Antwerp 


containing part of the dividend, diftiogullhet r ;, 


DIV 
Divers1'LoquenT [diverſilogutrs, Lat.] JAP 
ferently. ne i ] 9 Wer, Or c. 
Dive'ss10n, Fr. [diverſione, It. tho only in the fr 6... 
and Sp. diverſao, Port.] 1. The act of turning any thi Oni 
its courſe. Biwerſion of the ſap. ' 2. The cauſe b 115 alder be 
is turned from its courſe or tendency. A lch UP thy 


Fortunes, honour, friends, 7 

ö Are mere diver/ions from love's proper objed. 9% 4 A 
3. A recreation or paſtime, ſomething that unbeng; ae _ 

turning it off from care. Diwerfion — to be ſome; 0 55 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than pleaſure. — ihe 5 „ 


ions. Addiſon. wl hy 
Ry bog [with phyſicians] the turning of the Courſe 4; 
of humours from one part to anoth 3 
roper. ag e application fe 
DiveRs1oNn [in the art of war] is when an eneny 1 f. 
any one place, where he is nk and unprovided! vb . 
make him call his forces from another place, where E Pt 
ma an irruption. nk 
IVE'RSITY [diverfite, Fr. diverſita, It. diverſidid | 
tas, Lat.] 1. Ve. Diwerfity EDEN . 2 
rence, unlikeneſs. In this diwerfity no contrariety, Hy, , 
ſtin& being, not identity. Ideas of identity and diverſity, 10 
Dr'vessLY, adv. [of diverſe] 1. Differently, variouſh, Th 
of God are diverſy beſtowed. Hooker. 2. in dn wa! 
to differents points, | | 
On life's vaſt ocean d iwerſy we ſail. Pope. 
To Dive'rr (ogy Fr. Sp. and Port. divertir,, It, 
Lat. to turn aſide] 1. To take off, to withdraw the mind fog; 
Diwerted from the love of him. Addiſen. 2. To Celigh 2 
chearful, See Diverston. Swift uſes it. 3. Totun af ng 
direction. They diverted raillery from improper objets, 4% 
[In war] tc draw forces to a different part. Sundry occaſion Gil 
and diwerted their power another way. Davies. 5, [li Stlejen 
to ſubyert, to deſtroy. ; | 
Divx'xrER [of divert] any thing that divert; o ants, | 
diwverter of ſadneſs. Walton. ; ; 
bent part. af. [of divert] pleaſant, digi, agree 
able. 
Dive'xTiNGLY [of diverting] pleaſantly, agreeabh. 
Dive'sTINGNEss [of diverting] diverting quality 
Dive'rTIsanT [divertiſant, Fr.] diverting. 
To Dive'sTrse [divertiſer, Fr. diverto, Lat.] to aford dd: 
ſion, to recreate, to pleaſe; a word little uſed. Let then dt 
let them move us. Dryden. 


2-7 


Dive'rTISEMENT [divertifſement, Fr. divertinents, l.] Grain 1 KLE 
paſtime, ſport, pleaſure ; a word now but little uſed. 1 3 
Divx'xrivz, a. [of divert] recrealive, amuſing, Thzgd! h is h 


pleaſant and giwertive nature. Rogers. "I 
To Dive'sr * di, priv. and weftio, Lat. to clothe, 48% 
the e word is therefore more properly written dw. Ja 
1. To ſtrip off, to unclothe a perſon ; with of before the thin wie 
taken off. Let us diveft the gay phantom of allfalle lite J. 
gers. 2. To deprive or take away dignity, ofic, & dee 
DevesT. | - 
Divz'sruse [of ] the act of putting of Ti dvr d 
mortality. Boyle. uo ode 
Divi'vaBLE [of divide] 1. Diviſible, capable of being di | 
2. Different, parted. Dividable ſhores. Shate pat. * 
Divi'pAxr, adj. [of divide] different, ſeparate; i obſolete x 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 1 
To Divi'ps, verb ad. [ divider, Sp. divider, It. and La] bs 
ſever, part, or put aſunder. Divide the living child in 7 1 
2. To diſunite, to ſet at variance, or at odds. Tbete ſhall 1 
houſe be divided. St. Luke. 3. To diſtribute, to fte * 
to divide the earth by families. Locke. 4. To {p33 0% 
partition between. Let it divide the waters from the _ 4 
To Divipe, verb neut. to be parted or ſundered, to 9 


ſhip. 
| Friendſhip falls off, | 
Brothers divide. Shakeſpeare. + ated 
Diving [dividendum, Lat.] 1. A ſhare, the ps Dug fl 
any diſtribution, His peculiar ſhare like other dividend Gert 
ety. 2. A number in arithmetic given to be divided by 5 
. Divipenp {in the univerſity] a ſhare of the yearly A, 
and juſtly divided among the fellows of a college. , . loch 
Drivioexy [of a company] an equal ſhare of the pu quit 
D1vipeny Fin law proceedings] a dividing of fers! 
between officers, ariſing by writs, &c. 
Divipe'noa, law Lat. [in old law records] 2 
thence dividend in the exchequer ſeems to be one 


n inden 


ur, 6 
at af u i 


ture. any thing uo f 
; 3 thing lo fen 
Divr'pER [of divide) 1. That which = Ae al: — 


The divider did more and more enter into t 8 | 
2. He who diſtributes or deals out his ſhare to a” chatbreds 9h 
wider over you. St. Luke. z. The perſon or ch x ce 
Money, the great divider of the world. Swift. 44% owl 
mathematical compaſſes, made by a ſkrew motf , 
rations. r datei in cn 
Divrovax, adj. [dividuus, Lat. ] divided, 4 
others. 

Her reign, : Id 

With thouſand leſſer 25 dividual ho i c 


Divi'pvars [in arithmetic] numbers Lo poi ih 


. 
. * 


2 queſtion muſt be aſked, how often the * 

em. ; zvidend. , 4 

Divipv'tty [dividuitas, Lat.] a diviſion r 2 Le 

. Divina't ION, Fr. Ai vinaxione, Ir. mo come, w 

Lat.] the act of preſaging or foretelling things, 2 bum 

a ſecret and hidden , and cannot be kno 

No divination: againſt Iſrael. Numbers: 
Divi'ne, adj. [divin, Fr. divino, It. 


Of or pertaining to God himſelf. 2 


LI 
Sp. frat 7, 


What 


DIV 

| | ts , de partakers 
Fs ni ſaid, in St. Peter's zd Epiſtle, to be made parta 

thos gon xl, not the with the don my but] 4 2 ns 
of 1 cordingly the word admits of degrees ; for we ſay, divine, az - 


| v1 nd yet all underſto 
1 LT ie od is applied to God ab/olutely ſo called. 


. ; 96S, 8 ' 4 ſus 

ES >1vine prophets, ſays Ignatius, liv'd according to Jeſu 
5 Ab . for that reaſon perſecuted ; being inſpired 2 his 
ace, in order to convince the unbelievers, that there is o ven 
* E50 hach manifeſted himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, who 1s " 
5 13 wok b [ meaning aA PERSON ſo called ] — and who 
n all 3 yoda Ep. ad Magne/. Ed. Smith and Uſper. Sect. 1. 
6-4 Eo The word in Greek [aldi] ſignifies either, 1. What is from 
W.....:-: or, 2dly. What is only of a moil permanent continuance 3 as 
_ 1 5 7. See Co-ETERNAL, and ETERNAL Generation; con- 
4. Jo "which our author expreſſes himſelf clearly enough in another 
£1 4 2 * ambiguity there may be here. Who was with the 
1 N before ages, and in the end appeared. Ignat. Ep. ad Mag- 
5 7 qa tu of the nature of God. Half human, half divine. Dry- 
| Heavenly, proceeding from God, not human or natural. 
ve neceſſity of a divine light is magnified. Hooker, 5. Excellent in 


K hioh degree. The divine/t and richeſt mind. Dawies. 6. 
* hining, * with / before the thing preſaged. 
| Oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, | 


© iſgave him. Milton. 

b 3 1. A clergyman, or miniſter of the goſpel. He 
e like a divine. Bacon. 2. A man ſkilled in divinity. Poets 
ee the firſt divines. Denham. 

ro Divine, verb act. { dewiner, Fr. 
it.) 1. To ſoretel, to preſage. 

© Darſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

| Divine his downfal. Shakeſpeare. . 

To Divine, verb neut. 1. To ſoothſay, to utter prognoſtications; 
th off If I were to divine of this unity, I would not prophecy ſo. 
keſpeare. 2. To feel preſages. My, divining thoughts. Shake- 
pre. 3. To conjecture, to gueſs. The beſt can but gueſs, none 
be certain he has divined rightly. Dryden. | 

=. Divixs Virtues, are faith, hope, and charity. 

WED xcLy [of divine] 1. After a divine manner, by the agency or 
ence of God. Divine) inſpired. Locke. 2. Excellently in the 
een degree. She's fair, divinely fair! Milton. 3. In a man- 
tat notes a deity. | 


4 


divinar, Sp. divinare, It. and 


His golden horns appear'd, END 
That on his forehead ſhone divinely bright. Addiſon. 
D:vixtxtss [of ine] 1. Divine quality, participation of the di- 
nature. To diſtinguiſh the divinere/s of this book, from that 
u is human. Grew. 2. Excellence in the higheſt degree. An 
ly paragon. | | 
4 Behold divineneſs 
WM No older than a boy. Shakeſpeare. 

irres [from divine, Eng. divinator, Lat.] 1. A conjuror, a 
—-:yer, one that profeſſes the art of divination. Witches, ma- 
s, diviners. Brown. . 2. One that conjectures or gueſſes. A 
ble d/winer of thoughts. Locke. 
vi xtr65s [of diviner] a woman that profeſſes divination, a 
of propheteſs. The mad divinere/s had plainly writ. Dryden. 
WD: vinG-BELL, a machine contrived for the ſafe conveyance of a 
co any reaſonable depth, and whereby he may ſtay more or leſs 
onder water, as the bell is greater or leſs. 

at the reader may have a juſt idea of the * according to 


1 U cteſt improvements by Dr. Halley, and Mr. Triewald of Stock- 
Wi we have here exhibited two figures of the ſame. The firſt 
jen VI. fig. 4.) is that of Dr. Halley's form, which was three 
ang Wide at top, five at bottom, and eight feet high, and contained 
fz cubic feet, or near eight hogſheads in its concavity. . 

. Gn ei was coated with lead, fo heavy, that it would ſink empty, 


the weight was diſtributed about the bottom I K, ſo that it would 
or in a perpendicular poſition, and no other. In the top was 
Ja ſtrong but clear glaſs, D, to let in the light from above; and 
iſe a cock, as at B, to let out the hot air that has been breathed; 
below, was fixed a circular ſeat, L, for the divers to fit on; 
laſtly, from the bottom was hung, by three ropes, a ſtage for the 
[5 to ſtand on, to do their buſinels. This machine was ſuſpended 
the maſt of a ſhip by a ſprit, which was ſufficiently ſecured by 
| to the maſt-head, and was direQed by braces to carry it over- 
l, clear of the ſide of the ſhip, and to bring it in again. 
0 ſupply the bell with air 25 water, two barrels, ſuch as C, of 
We” ©3 gallons each, were made, and caſed with lead, fo that they 
it fink empty, each having a hole in its lowelt part, to let in the 
as the air in them is condenſed in their deſcent, and to let it 
Again when they were drawn up again full from below. And to 
in the top of the barrel was fixed a hoſe, or hollow pipe, well 
bred with bees. wax and oil, which was long enough to fall below 
Ile at the bottom, being ſunk with a weight appended, ſo that 
in the upper part of the barrels could not eſcape, unleſs the 
T end of theſe pipes were firſt lifted up. | 
- ar barrels were fitted with tackle proper to make them riſe 
alternately, like two buckets in a well. In their deſcent, 
=p directed by lines faſtened at the under edge of the bell to 
1 1 on the ſtage to receive them, who, by taking up the 
10 ws Pipes above the ſurface of the water in the bell, gave occa- 
" en water in the barrels to force all the air in the upper parts 
ae Lon - 2 peo 2 filled the barrels; and as 
rged by a ſignal given, it was drawn up, 
* N to be ready for 8. 4a ® — 
the ar ruſhed into the bell from the barrel below, it ex- 
"A wy ar (which was lighter) through the cock, B, at the 
bir was Pe! was then opened for that purpoſe. By this me- 
Ils ws, Tipe + pony ſo. quick, and in ſuch plenty, thatthe doc- 
#9 was one of the five who was at the bottom. in 
q —_ Am for above an hour and a half at a time, 
| conſequence ; and he might continue there fo 


» for any thi 8 that appeared to the contrary. 


all 
Welty 
odbel. 5 


od in a ſenſe infinitely be- 


IL pleaſing [or approved his conduct] to Him that 


bp 


In going down, it is neceſſary it ſhould be very gentle at firſt, that 
the denſe air may be inſpired to keep up, by its ſpring, a ballance to 
the preſſure of the air in the bell; upon each twelve feet deſcent, the 
bell is ſtopt, and the water that enters is driven out by letting in three 
or four barrels of freſh air. ; | Fe, 8 

By the glaſs above, ſo much light was tranſmitted, when the ſurl 
ſhone, that he could ſee perfectly well to write and read; and by the 
return of the air-barrels, he could ſend up orders, written with an 
iron pen, on ſmall pieces of lead, directing, that they were to be 
moved from place to place; but in dark weather, when the ſea wad 
rough and troubled, it would be as dark as night, in the bell; hut 
then the doctor perceived he could keep a candle burning in the bell, 
as long as he pleaſed, it being found, by experiment, that one can- 
dle conſumes much about the ſame quantity of confined air, as one 
man does, viz. about a gallon per minute. 

The only inconvenience the 3 complained of, was, that upon 
firſt going down, they felt a ſmall pain in their ears, as if the end of 
a quill were forcibly thruſt into the hole of the ear. This may pro- 
ceed from its being ſome time before the air can get from the mouth, 


through the ſmall canal of the euſtachian tube, which leads to the in- 


ner Cavity of the ear, where, when it comes, it makes an equilibrium 
with the outward air, preſſing on the tympanum, and thus the pain, for 
a ſhort time, ceaſes, then 3 lower, the pain of the ear re- 
turns, and is again abated; and ſo on, till you come down to the 
bottom, where the air is of the ſame denſity continually. | f 
This bell was ſo improved by the doctor, that he could detach one 
of his divers to the diſtance of fifty, or a hundred yards from it, by a 
contrivance of a cap, or head-piece, ſomewhat like an inverted 
hand-baſket, as at F, with a glaſs in the fore part, for him to ſes 
his way through. This cap was of lead, and made to fit quite cloſe 
about his ſhoulders; in the top of it was fixed a flexible pipe, com- 
municating with the bell, and by which he had air, when he wanted, 
by turning a ſtop cock near his head- piece. There was alſo another 
cock at the end in the bell, to prevent any accident happening from 
the perſon without: 'This perſon was always well clothed with thick 
flannels, which were warmed upon him before he left the bell. and 
would not ſuffer the cold water to penetrate. His cap contained air 


enough to ſerve him a minute or two ; then by raiſing himſelf above 


the bell, and turning the cock F, he could repleniſh it with freſh air. 
This pipe he coiled round his arm, which ſerved him as a clne to 
find his way to the bell again. | 
This diving bell received its laſt improvement from Mr. Martin 
Triewald, F. K. S. and military architect to his Swediſh majeſty. 


The manner and form whereof is ſhewn in a figure of his own drawing; 


(Plate VI. fig. 5.) AB is the bell, which ſinks with leaden weights: 
D D, appended at the bottom; the ſubſtance of the bell is copper, 
and tinned within all over: the bell is illuminated with three ſtrong 
convex lenſes, G, G, G, with copper lids, H, H, H, to defend 
them. The iron ring, or plate, E, ſerves the diver to ſtand on, when 
he is at work, and it is ſuſpended at ſuch a diſtance from the bottom 
of the bell, by the chains F, F, F, that when the diver ſtands up- 
right, his head is juſt above the water in the bell, where it is much 
better than higher up in it, becauſe the air is colder, and conſequently 
more freſſi and fit for reſpiration; but as their is occaſion for the diver 
to be wholly in the bell, and his head of courſe in the upper part, Mr. 
Triewald has contrived that, even there, when he has breathed the 
hot air as long as he well can, by means of a ſpiral copper tube, 6 c, 
placed cloſe to the inſide of the bell, he may draw the cooler and 
freſher air from the lowermoſt parts ; to which end, a flexible leather 
tube, about two feet long, is fixed to the upper end of a tube at 5; 
and to the other end of this tube is fixed an ivory mouth- piece, for 
_ diver to hold in his mouth, by which to reſpire the air from be- 

ow. : | | 

Divixi'ror ENT [divinipotens, Lat.] powerful in divine things. 
 DiviſniTy [aiwinite, Fr. divinita, It. divinidad, Sp. divinitas, 
Lat.] 1. That aſſemblage of powers, gualities, or perfections which 
conſtitute the ſubje& in which they reſide, pivixe, [See Divine} 
Whether powers pertaining to God HIMSELF, or, in a ſubordinace 
ſenſe, to beings which r:/emble him. © We being ſenſible (ſays Origen) 
of that divinity [ane J07y7@-] of God, which excels by an inefalle 
Supereminence ; and moreover of that [divmity] of his only begotten 
Son, who excels all oTHER beings.” Contra. Celſ. Lib. 5, Would 
the reader ſee how egregioufly was this paſſage of Origen (as indeed 
were many other ancient writers) miſunderſtood by the learned biſhop 
Burr, he need only compare CLark's Scrip. Doct. Ed. z. p. 2 9, 
with the original; and WriTBY's e IA Modgſtæ, from the I's 
ginning to the end. 2. The term, with us, is ſometimes uſed in the 
conerete, I mean to expreſs the Supreme Being himſelf ; as, © the Di- 
vutity,” or * the Deity”. But here (if I'm not miſtaken) the Greeks 
would chooſe rather to ſay vo Ju, 7. e. the divine thing [or Being] 
as St. Paul does in his ſpeech before the court of Areopagus, As, 
c. xvii. v. 29. See Deity, Dirngisu, and Firff Cavss. 

3. Participation of the divine nature and excellence, godhead. A 
divinity by way of participation. Srillingfiret, 4. A falſe god. Beaſtly 
divinities, and groves of gods. Prior. 5. A celeſtial being. Subſer- 
vient divinities. Cheyne. 6. That ſcience, the object 4 which is 
God, _ the — * has made to man, theology. Divinity as 
it is a ſcience. Swift, 7. Something ſupernatural. I hey ſay there i 

divinity in odd numbers. Shabeſeart. {7 OTA 

. Divr'sa, law Lat. [in ancient deeds} 1. A deviſe or bequeathment 
of goods by laſt will and teſtament. 2. A ſentence or decree. 

 Divi'sz, law Lat. the bounds, borders and limits of diviſion be- 
tween countries, pariſhes, &c. 

Div1s1, Ital. fin muſic books] ſignifies divided into two parts. 

Diyr's1aLE, Fr. and Sp. Ces, It. of diviſibilis, Lat.) that may 
be divided. 

_ Div1s1Br'LIiTY, or Divi's1BLENESS [divifibilers, Fr. divifbilith, 11 
the quality of being diviſible, or capable of being divided into ſev 
parts, either actually or mentally; a 8 er or property in 
une, whereby it becomes ſeparable. Divifiblineſi of matter. 

ople. Di viſibiliſy of matter. Locke. 

_ Diuvr's10N, Fr. [alu, It. divifon,' Sp. of divifio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of dividing any thing into parts ; ſeparation. To make a div; 
betwixt the waters. 2 £/drar, 2. The Rate of being divided. 3. 

Partition, 


IE U 
Partition, that by which any thing is kept aſunder. 4. 
which is ſeparated from the reſt. Ihe communities and diviſions of 
men. Add ſon. 5. Variance, diſcord, difagreement; a going into 

parties. Our diviſions with the Romaniſts. Decay of Piety. 6. 
Parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtributed. The heads of your di- 
ions. Swift. 6. Diſtintion. I will put a divifon between my peo- 
ple and thy people. Exodus. 7. Subdiviſion, diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies. 

In the divi/ion of each ſev'ral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare. | 
1v1510N [in arithmetic] is that rule by which we diſcover how 
often one number is contained in another ; or it ſhews how to divide a 
number propoſed into as many equal parts as you pleaſe. f 
- Division [in geometry] changes the ſpecies or kind of a quantity; 
as, a ſurface divided by a line gives a line, a folid by a line produces 
a ſurface. 
Division [in muſic] is the dividing a tune into many ſmall notes; 
as quavers, ſemiquavers; ſpace between the notes of muſic, juſt time. 
To run a Division ſin muſic] 1. Is to play on an inſtrument, or 
ſing after the manner before mentioned. Our tongue will run diw1/fons 
in a tune, not miſſing a note. Glanville. 
Division [in algebrs or ſpecies] is the reducing the dividend and 
the diviſor into the form of a faQtion, which fraction is the quotient ; 


thus, if à were to be divided by 5, it muſt be placed thus > and that 


fraction is the quotient. 

Diviston [of a mode] divides a quality into degrees. Philoſo- 
phers, as well as phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees in any quality : 
ence, when a quality is faid to be in the eighth degree, it denotes 
that it cannot be any farrher intended or heightened. 

Phy/ical Division, is a ſeparation of the parts of quantity; ſo that 
what was one continued body, is ſevered into many parts. 

Division [with printers] is a ſhort line ſet between two words; as, 
a horſe-mill, &c. | | 

Drvisiox [in the art of war] a certain bod 
of horſe or foot, led by a particular officer. 

Divis1oNn [in maritime affairs] the third part of a naval army or 
fleet, or of one of the ſquadrons thereof, under a general officer. 

Drv1'sos, Lat. [in arithmetic} is the number that divides, and 
ſhews into how many equal parts the dividend muſt be divided. 

Common DivisoR. See COMMON. 

Juſi Divisox [in arithmetic and geometry] ſuch number or quan- 
tity as will divide a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no re- 
mainder; ſo if the number 6 be given, 1, 2 and 3 will be the juſt 

diviſors of it. | | 

Divi'svse [diviſura, Lat.] a diviſion, or act of dividing. 

DivitTio's1TY [divitiofttas, Lat.] the ſtate of being very rich. 

Div, a port town of Afia, ſituated on the Indian ocean, to the 
weſt of the river Indus, and 60 miles weſt of the city of Tatta. | 

Divo x cE, Fr. [divorzio, It. divercio, Sp. divortium, of diverto, 
Lat. to turn away} 1. A ſeparation of two perſons, who have been 
actually married together, one from the other, not only with reſpect. 
to bed and board, but alſo all other conditions pertaining to the band 
of wedlock. Divorce is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and wife, 
made before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the cauſe, 
and ſufficient proof made thereof. Ay/iffe. 2. Separation, diſunion. 
Diworce of affections in her from my religion. K. Charles. 3. The 
ſentence by which a marriage is diſſolved. 4. The cauſe of any pe- 
nal ſeparation. The long 4 vorce of ſteel falls on me. Shakeſpeare. 

A Bill of Divorce, a writing, which, according to the Levitical 
law, a wo ran that was divorced was to receive of her huſband upon 
that occaſion. The Mahometan religion, which, under certain re- 
ſtrictions, allows divorcing to either ſex, lays no other obligation on 
the male, thi to pay to his divorced wife what annuity for her life 
he had ſtipulated on marriage, before a juſtice of the peace, or cad. 
[See Cabi] And in caſe he repents, and is willing to take her again, 
he cannot do it, before ſhe has been firſt married to, and divorced by 
another man. By which RESTRICTION, I ſuppoſe, their PROPHET 
intended to diſcourage raſb and haſty divorces : tho', by the way, as 
he has done it, by a wethod which the Meſaic conſtitution expreſsly 
condemns, I muſt leave it with his diſciples to reconcile this ſtep with 
that declaration which Mahomet ſo often made, I mean of his 
advancing nothing which contradiQs the De foregoing diſpenſations ; 
for by denying our Lorp's crucifixion, he contradicts our religion; 
and by this zethed of reconciliation alter a divorce, he advances ſome- 
thing no leſs repugnant to that of Moszs. But if the reader deſires 
to ſee his pretenſions to a divine commiſſion fairly examined (together 
with ſeveral other curious and inſiructiue topics) he may pleaſe to con- 
ſult the ſermons preached in defence of ALL religion, whether NATURAL 
27 REVEALED 3 Printed for John Noon, in Cheapſide. A. C. 1743. 

To Divo'rce, verb ad. 1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife, the one 
from the other. 2. To ſeparate from another in general. The mind 
divarted from piety, could be but a ſpectacle of commiſeration. 
Hooker. 3. To force aſunder by violence. To divorce two ſentences. 
Heoker. 4. To take away. 

Nothing but death 
Shall eber Arte my dignities. Shakeſpeare. 

Divo“ xcu RAT (of dire] the act of divorcing, ſeparation of 
marriage. A bill of divorcement. Deuteronomy. | 

Divo'xcEx [of divorce] the perſon or thing that cau 
Death is the eternal divorcer of marriage. Drummond. 

Divo'To, It. [in muſic books] denotes a grave, ſerious way or 
manner of playing or ſinging, proper to inſpire devotion. | 

Dav'xes1s' [of Jia and vgnois, of vpe, Gr. urine] a ſeparation of 
the urine by the reins, or a voiding of it thro' the bladder, Sc. 

. Drure'Tical, or Divgg'TiC [diuretique, Fr. diuretice, It. and Sp. 
diurevicus, Lat. of din, Gr.] pertaining to, or rather what pro- 
vokes urines. Diurelics relax the urinary paſſages. Arbuthnot. f 

Drusg“ricaLxESS [of diuretical] diuretic quality. | | 

Diu'asAL, adj. [diurnis, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the day. Di. 
- wrnal ſtar. Milton. 2. Conſtituting or compoſing the day. Diurnal 
hours. Prior. 3. Performed in a day, not daily. The diurnal and 
annual revolution. Locke. | 

Div'xxaL Arch [in aſtronomy] is the arch or num ber of degrees 


y of men, in a company 


ſes divorce. 


— 


Lk I 


The part 


D O 


deſcribed either by the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
ſetting. | 0 
Divgnar Circle, is an immoveable circle, in which any f 
point in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere moves by a dung. hy 
tion. 1 
D1iurnal 
diurnal, which contain more active qualities than they d, 
ones; and, on the contrary, thoſe 5 
abound with paſſive qualities. 
Divrxar Motion of Planets [in aſtronomy] 
minutes, &c. as any planet moves by its motio 
Diuxxal Motion of the Earth [in aſtronom 
earth, whereby it turns round about its own 
interchangeable ſucceſſion of day and night. 
DiuRNaL, jub/t. [diurnal, Fr.] a book for writin 
done every day ; a journal, a day-book. 
Drurna'tis [in law] as much land as can be ploughed in 0 
with one ox. | 
Div*RNALLY, adv. [of diurnal] every day, daily, We lj, 
nally communicate them. Tatler. | 
| Drv'rnalness [of diurnal] the quality of happening dai. 
Div'rnary [in the Greek empire] an officer who wrote dry 
a book for that purpoſe, whatever the prince did, ordered and rg. 
lated, &c. every day. 
nels or oy 


between their flag 


L [with aſtrologers] thoſe planets or ſigns are ſad t0 be 


21h 
are called nocturnal ones th 
ws 


is ſo many deprees a 
n in 24 hours, 

Y] is the motion of th 
axis, Which cauſes f. 


g down the thiy 


Diuru'RNITY [diuturnta, It. diuturnitas, Lat.] laflin 
continuance of duration. Brown uſes it. | 
To Divu'Let [divulguer, Fr. divulgar, Sp. diuulgo, I. and 
1. To publiſh, to ſpread abroad. To d:wuige or conceal then, by, 
2. To proclaim. Marks the juſt man, and dingen him tiny 
heav'n. Milton. | 
Divvu'LGtR {of divulge] one who publiſhes or expoſes tothe ily 
Divvu'ision [of diwulfio, Lat.] the act of pulling away o aut, 
The beaver, and the dival/on of his teſticles. Brown. 
 Dr'vvs, or Diva, Lat. names attributed by the Ronas t mer 
and women, who had been deified or placed in the mnberoftis 
s; and may we not add, that tis alſo the very name yata the 
omiſh writers (as tho' by a ſtrange kind of fataiy) dude 
their SAINTS ; i. e. Paganiſm reſtor d. See Duo orD:uu un- 
par'd with Rev. c. ix. v. 20, 21, 
Di'xmup, a town of Franders, on the river Ypres, about11nis 
north of the city of Ypres. ; 
To Dr'zeN, to dreſs, to deck or trim, commonly uſd by wy 
raillery. A low word. I had dien d you out like a queen, Saif, 
Drzirk, or St. DIzIkR, a city of Champaign, in Francz, o 
river Marne, about 45 miles north-eaſt of Troyes. 2 
Di“zz ARD [of dizzy, Eng. prob. of dizi, Sax. a fool] ali, ps 
fellow, a blockhead. RE. 
Drzzixxss, Lat. [of dizzy] a giddineſs or ſwimming in te teat 
D1'zzr, adj. [dip1, dipiꝶ, Sax. ] 1. Giddy, haying the {iu 
of ſwimming in the head. Pim thine eyes and dizzy han Ale 
2. Cauſing a giddineſs. Dizzy tis to cait ones ces b p 
Shakeſpeare. z. Thoughtleſs, giddy. At thy heck the 45) l. 
tude. Milton. 8 1 
To Dizzx, verb ad. [from the adj.] to make gd, 7 Was 
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round. Dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear. 1 4 
* . * 1 5 ct | 2 
D-La-$0L-RE [in the ſcale of muſic] the fifth ue net 
Alt, ou) 7e l 


three ſeptenaries or combinations of ſeven in ti 5 
wanting in the uppermoſt, and /a in the lowermol:. 
D. L. S. [with confectioners] an abbreviation 0 
ble-retin'd Loaf Sugar. 
Do, is frequently uſed by merchants a 


the words, Doi 
ae con 


J 
jeſmen for . 
nd tradeſmen dor. launch! 


To Do, irreg. verb att. Done, irreg. part. pal. D, 17 1 Dock, a 
[don, Sax. doen, Du. did, Sax. taht, Ger. Fewo, . 0 ol * ſhip may 
any thing good or bad. Thou haſt % evil. Ling ar be in. 


He hath nothing 4% 


Palms. 2. To perform, to atchieve. * 
to diſcharge. 


not all. Daniel's Civil War. 3. Jo execute, 
Pindarus is come : 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter. Shale ta: 


oba. 
ROCK, wer! 
cled all f 


. YM 
o Cut off: 


oire. Hale. J 
4. To cauſe. Nothing but death can % me to felpl, Lopes cx Her, 
10 tranſact. The thing was not dene in a corner. 4% 90 10 rn in an c 
any effect to another. You % her too much hone © - *Crefſes, : 


practiſe as the laſt effort, commonly in the form ofa pa , Top RED, as % 


| cg What will ye do in the end thereof! ons 15. $, 
orm for the benefit of another. I know what 55 10. To N ET [wi 
Samuel, g. To exert. Do thy diligence. 2 Tin © mag dn and ple 


ET ſin la 
of a lar 
the Clerk 
L LoQuo 
OR [& 
I, One 
or ſcienc 


buſineſs, to deal. What had I to % with kings! ing jc 
a point, to effe by influence. His queen could 4 10 11 10 4 V0 
Bacon. 12. To make a thing what it 15 not. 5 n as 8083 
dead. Shakeſpeare. 13. To finiſh, to end. As 15 las, 06 
done. Dryden. 14. To conclude, to ſettle. When To pt 
no man can ſerve his own intereſt better. 771 
Who ſhould 4 the duke to death. Shakeſpeare. b. 
to do with ſignifies how to beſtow, how to emp!) 
rid of. They would not know what to do wits them 

To Do, verb neut. 1. To behave in a man 
after the former manners. 2 Kings. 2. 10 
When you have done, you will have but a con 
3. To forbear having concern with or care 4 — 45 
Chaucer. Dryden. 4. To fare, as to health or fic bl 
how deft thou ? Shakeſpeare. 5. To ſucceed, - for a 
ſhall 4 without him. Addiſon. 6. To do is vi r ſerious 
the repetition thereof. If any thing deferve %% ». 1 
principles of religion do (that is, deſerve 0 me nil be 
word of vehement command or requeſt.— Loo fore an” j 


wa 


16. 
yp his pint abel 
which 4%, 
ſelre 


5 


be 
Do, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden. 8. Do is pui , for 
expletively ; as, I do read, for 1 read, 1 did love 
Sometimes emphatically. 
Perdition catch my ſoul, " 
But I % love thee. Shakeſpeare. IA admile her, 
6 o. Sometimes by way of oppoſition ; 45, 
ight her. ö n 
: Do as the friar ſaith, not a . 2 have * 
That is, follow the doQrine and good "0 1, d le pi" 
pulpit, without any regard to the / or ch 


4 


500 


ole by him. The advice is very good 
ile op — the habit, 9 avoid giving offence, and to incul- 
vir dodtrine by their example. TOY | 
pars and == the day is long enough. 
b cose who do their work or what they are 
WE :at they are obliged to do it over again. 
| Do as you would be done by. : 

4 Iden rule ought to be the guide of every man s actions; an 

be ſo, had it not two ſuch mighty opponents, as ſelf-love, and 
4 ell. The Lat. ſay; Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne facias. 
. I qu no quiere: parati, no lo quieras para mi. 
P „Ho well and have well, or Self Do, ſelf have. 
ui bien fera, bien trouvera (as a man does, ſo he 


* e 24 ſeveral other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe, which 


| lain one another. ne 
The gs inp. tenſes of the verb 7s Do are uſed as auxiliaries 
ate the ſame tenſes of other verbs with their infinitives, (1) in 
WW: (2.) in negatives. (3.) to give an emphaſis. : 
un /ub/f. buſtle. To make a great deal of ds about things. 


Por. See To Dore. b | | EET 
Er ER, or Dou'BLER, a ay diſh or platter. Now obſolete. 
xp, or Dov'ceD, a mul al inſtrument, commonly called a 


about ſo negli- 


22 


Mus, or Do'cm1us [Joxw®-, Gr. oblique] a foot in verſe 
Greek or Latin, eons of five ſyllables. So ſays 
han. and refers to Quintilian, lib. 9. c. 4. But adds, that 
IAST of HEPHAST10N ſays, that the Epitritum was firſt cal- 
uulus, conſiſting of one ſhort, 4nd 7hree long. Etym. declares 
waic to be a ſpecies of the _— metre, as % Je ure 
oripidis Phæniſſ. with ſome further remarks, which I muſt 
ee diſcuſſion of my learned readers. | | 
LE, or Do'c1LE [docibilis, Lat. decile, Fr. and It. docil, Sp.] 
hable, apt to learn, . eaſy to be inſtructed. Their tendereſt 
dvcible age. Milton, Dogs being docile and tractable are uſe- 
age. 2. With to before the thing taught. 
on heile to the ſecret acts of ill, | 
ich ſmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 
zL:x:s, or Docis1'LITY [docibilitas, Lat. docilite, Fr. do- 
 4c:1idad; Sp.] teachableneſs. 

ir of doci/ite, Fr. docilitas, Lat.] aptneſs to learn. The 
an elephant. Grew, | 

r, corrupted by the vulgar for docility. 

or Docx ivo [in law] a means or expedient for cutting off 
c ail, in lands or tenements; that the owner may be able to 
oer bequeath them. | 

WE [>occa, Sax. docken, Du.] 1. A plant of which there are 
_ ſpecies, ten grow wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medi- 
ee ſort called the oriental burdock is ſaid to be the true rhu- 
. 2. The ſtump of the tail of an horſe or other creature; 
ce zftcr docking or cutting off. The dock of a great rhinoceros 
f an inch thick. Grew. | . 
la hunting term] the fleſhy part of the chine of a boar, be- 
middle and the buttock. | 
OK [as ſome will have it, of qi x, of derte, of J:50puc, to receive, 
magine, or, as Caſaubon will, of Joxzrn, Gr. a ſtorehouſe] 
bere water is let in or out at pleaſure, for the taking in of 
be repaired or to lay them up. | 
Sock, is a pit, a great 71 or creek, by the ſide of an har- 
ee convenient to work in with flood-gates, to keep it dry 
iy is built or repaired, but are opened to let in the water to 
launch her. - | | 

Bock, a place in the ouſe, out of the way of the tide, into 

ba ip may be haled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or fink herſelf a 

ne in. 2 x. wy 
ohlapatbum [with botaniſts] the ſharp-pointed dock. 
Bock, verb act. [from dock] 1. To cut any thing ſhort. One 
e all favours handed down. Swift. 2. To cut off a reck- 

Þ cut off an intail. 3. To dock a horſes, to cut off his tail. 

er Her/e/f [ſpoken of a ſhip] to make or fink herſelf a place, 


Dr 


rod . 
. 10 yn in an ouſy ground. 
| Creſſes, an herb. 


ET {wh tradeſmen] a bill tied to goods, with direction to 

hand place they are to be ſent to. | 

ET [in law] a fall piece of parchment or paper, containing 
of a larger writing ; alſo a ſubſcription at the foot of letters 

the clerk of the docket. 


"ace [1Loguous [dofiloguus, Lat.] ſpeaking learnedly. 
10 fu. 0k [dofteur, Fr. dottore, It. dotòr, Sp. of dofor, Lat. a 
Aale | 1. One who has taken the higheſt degree at an univerſity in 
1 h or ſcience, as in divinity, law, or phyſic. In ſome univerſi- 
1%. Have doors of muſic. In its original import it means a man 

5 perſed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. Gamaliel, 


0 Aan. Aets. 2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion in general. 
h elyte would vote his do@or beſt. Dryden. 3. A phyſician, 
| undertakes the cure of diſeaſes. - Medicines * e doctor 8 
Ee of the Tongue. 4. Any learned or able man, As 
4 | cog 8 * * e in the ſchool. Digby.” N 

rok, verb act. m the no to phyfi 

meines. A low _ : 2 e 
"RIAL, adj, [doforalis, of doctor, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 


e of a doctor. ä 
[of doGoral} in the manner of a doctor. Con- 


RALLY, adv, 

b Uleaſe deetoratly. Halse 

Greg, Cet, barb Lat.] a doQorſhip. 

of a Þ [of Ser, Lat, and , of rcp, Sax.) the office or 

ons Cn The FroQorihip and the O'S e Clarendon. 

— 22 the? 16 10 called, becauſe the doctors of the civil 

2, It. 
in phyſic, 


, but it is the duty of 


ED, as frong-docked [ſpoken of a horſe] that has ftrong reins | 
A 


D OF 

Docrri'val, adj. I doctrinalis, Lat.] 1. en to a point of dots 
trine, inſtructive, containing doctrine or ſomething formally taught. It 
is ſometimes uſed in the form of a ſubſtantive. i doctrinals to deny 
Chriſt. South, 2. Pertaining to the act or means of inſtructing. Dor- 
trinal inſtrument and doctrinal means. Hooker. N a 

Docrxi'xwALI x, adv. [of dctrinal] in the form of doctrine; pbſi- 
tively, in a manner neceſſary to be maintain d. Without delivering 
any thing do&rinally. Ray. . | | 

Do'cTxine, Fr. [dottrina, It. dotrina, Sp. doctrina, Lat.] 1. Max- 
ims, tenets of any ſect or maſter, that which is taught. Articles of 
faith and dodtrine. Hooker. 2. The act of teaching. He ſaid unto 
them in his do&rine. St. Mark. LO. 0 

Docunzur, Fr. [decumento, It. and Sp. of dcumentum, Lat.] 1. An 
inſtrument, precept or direction. A molt neceſſary inſtruction and 407 
cument for them. Bacon. 2. A precept in an ill ſenſe, as being inſo- 
lently magiſterial, or ſolemnly trifling: The documents of crarking au- 
thors. Harvey. 

Docuwent [in law] a proof given of any fact aſſerted; but chietly 
with regard to ancient matters. | 5 

Docume'nTAL, adj. [from dcument] of or pertaining to inſtruction 
or precept. | | 

To Do'cumENTIZE [of documentor, 
admonith. | - 

Do'cus, Lat. [dexos, Gr.] a kind of fiery meteor reſembling à 
be | | 

Do'pBRCOE, a market-town of Devonſhite, on the river Salcomb, 
198 miles from London. 5 

Do' bp ERA [touteren, Du: to ſhoot up. Skinner] a weed which winds 
itſelf round other herbs. Dodder is a ſingular plant; when it firſt 
ſhoots from the ſeed it has little roots which pierce the earth hear the 
roots of other plants; but the capillants of which it is formed ſoon af - 
ter clinging about thoſe plants, the roots wither away. From this 
time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks of the plant, entangling itſelf 
about them in a very complicated manner. It has no leaves, but con- 
fiſts of ſuch capillaments or ſtalks: They have, at certain diſtanees, 
tubercles, which fix them faſt down to the plant, and by means of 
which they abſorb the juices deſtined for its nouriſhment; The flowers 
ſtand in a kind of little round cluſters on the ſtalks of a whitiſh 
or pale reddiſh colour, of the bell-faſhioned kind, The flower 
is ſucceeded by a roundiſh frait, which has only one cavity. The 
ſeeds are numerous: theſe fall upon the ground; and produce young 
plants. Hill. 1 8 | 

Do'ppzRED, adj. [of dbduer] overgrown with dodder. Dbdder'd 
oaks. Dryden. Oo ; 

Dopecapa'ctYLUM, Lat. [of Jebxa and Jaxruac, Gr.] the firſt of 


Lat.] to inſtruct or teach, to | 


the ſmall guts. 


Dope'cacon: [of Je, twelve, and yuna, Gr. a corner; in geo- 
metry] a figure with twelve ſides and as many angles. | 
| Dopecacon [in fortification] a place fortified with twelve ba- 
ſtions. IE 
Dopzc AHA DAN [of dada], Gr.] a geometrical ſolid, bound- 
ed by twelve equal and equilateral pentagons. It is one of the five 
Platonic regular bodies. Its etymology ſignifies © what has 12 sgAaTs; 
or bottoms.” _ X | PAT | 
DopgcarRHARMACUN [of dd, twelve, and Papuarcr, Gr. an 
ingredient] a medicinal compoſition conſiſting of twelve ingredients. 
ODECATEMO'RION, or DopEcaTE'MORY [of Jodie, twelve; and 
pope, Gr. a diviſion] the twelfth part of a circle, the twelve ſigus of 
— zodiac, ſo called becauſe every one of them is a twelfth part of the 
zodiac. - 
"Tis dodecatemorion thus deſcribed : f 
Thrice ten degrees which every ſign contains 
Let twelve exhauſt that not one part remains ; 
It follows ſtraight that every twelfth confines 5 
Iwo whole and one half portion of the ſigns. Creich. 
To Dopo, verb neut. [probably of dg, becauſe he runs this way 
and that, in hunting, unleis you will have it of dobdiek, Du. wavering 
of dodde, a reed, or rather of adagiare or indugiare, It. to prevaricate] 
1. To run from ſide to fide or place to place to avoid one. Doudg'd 
with him berwixt Cambridge and the bull. Milton. 2. To prevari- 
cate, to play ſhifting tricks, to uſe mean ſhifts. Make men grow 
weary of dodging and ſhewing tricks with God. South, 3. To play 
faſt and looſe, to raiſe expectations and diſappoint them. What 4 
dance ſhe has led me: ſhe has dodged with me above thirty years. Addi. 


on. 

Do'px1n [duirken, Du.] a ſmall coin in value about half a far- 
thing, alſo a thing of little value. I would not buy them for a dodkin; 
Lilly's Grammar. | 1 | 

Do'pman, the name of a fiſh. The hodmandod or dedmarn, and 
the tortoiſe. Bacon. 7 

Do'po, the monk-ſwan of St Matrice's iſland ; a bird having a 
great head, covered with a ſkin reſembling a monk's cowl. 

Doe [da, Sax. daa, Daniſh} 1. A female deer, rabbet, c. . Bucks 
have horns, does none. Bacon. 2. [from to do] a feat, what one ha 


DoE [from to do] 1. One that does any thing good or bad. It 
is but a private act, but the her of it may chance to pay his head for his 
preſumption. South. 2. Actor, agent. The principal doers. Hooker. 
3. A performer. One who judgeth the prize to the beſt deer. Sidaey. 
4. mn _ we or Bay ue reat ſpeakers, but ſmall 
ers. Knolles, 5. He that habi iſes or performs, Unapt 
be —— of = will, , tow by * 
* Does [the third perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of to ds] 
It does v3. the ney” pon Locke. wo 12 85 227 
Do'esBuRG, a town of the United Netherlands, in the province of 
Guelderland, on the river Vſſel, about ꝙ miles ſouth of Zutphen. 
To Dory, verb act. [contrated or corrupted from d off] 1. To 
put off dreſs ; as, to doff and don one's clothes. W. Co That 
is hot and 4% his gown; Dryden. 2. To ſtrip. Heaven's 


to do, what one can perform. He has done his doe. Hudibras. 


dge 
king who deffs himſelf our fleſh to wear. Craſacu. 3. To get rid 


Make women fight, | 


To def their dire diſtreſſes. 5 Shakeſpeare. 


4: 6 


—_ * 
N 


„% 


au chat want a pack. Taler. 


DG 


4. To ſhift of, to refer to another time. Every day thou % /, me 


with ſome device. Sh b,ç,!. 5. The word is obſolete in all its 


ſenſes. 6 n WF 2 $7 
Nog Nock, Teut. doc, dax. du , Su. Dogge, Du. a maſtiff, 
tho' Caſaubon will rather have it of Jans, to bite, and Sdax©», Or. 
a biting animal] 1. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in the ſpe- 
cies, compriſing the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, the bull-dog, the grey- 
hound, the hound, the terrier, the cur, and many others. Ihe lar- 
fort are for ſafeguard, the leſs for ſports. Knowing nought like dogs, 
ut flowing,” Sha 2. A conſtellation called ſirius or capicula. 
Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there are who bear the name 
of the dog. Brown. 3. A name for a man, in contempt. Beware of 
dag, bewate of evil workers. Philippians. 4. To give or ſend to the 
dogs, to throw away. 
| Had whole Colepeper's wealth been hops and hags, 
Cou'd he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs * Pope. 
5. Togo to the dogs, to be ruined or devoured. 6. It is commonly ap- 
plied to the male of ſeveral ſpecies ; as, the dog fox, c. The en- 
counter of two dog-apes. Shakeſpeare. 7. Dog is added to a thing to 
denote meanneſs, worthleſſneſs or geneneracy ; as, the dog-role. 
he who would hang his Doc, firit gives out that he is mad. 
When a man is about to do an unhandſome thing by another, he 


' ſeldom fails of. finding out ſome plauſible pretence. The Sp. ſay, 


Quien a ſu pirra quicre aquiary rabia le ha de levantar. 
Chat? keep a Dos, and batk myſelf, 

That is, muſt I keep a ſervant, and do my buſineſs myſelf ? 

| Hungry Doss will eat dirty puddings, 

Lat. Fejunus rarò fomachus vulgaria temnit. Fr. Quand on @ fam, 
on trouve toute choſe bonne. (Hunger makes every thing taſte well.) The 
Germ. ſay ; Mein kaſe und brod nicht lehmerkt, der iſt nicht, hungrig. 
(He who can't eat bread and cheeſe muſt not be a hungry.) The Fr. 
ſay likewiſe, 4 un affam# tout eſt bon. (To a hungry man every thing 
is reliſhable.) The proverbs all ſufficiently explain themſelves. | 

Then a Dos is drowning, every one offers him water, 
Or, according to another proverb, If a man be once down, down with 
him. When fortune frowns upon a man his enemies generally encreaſe, 
or at leaſt become more barefaced. The Lat. ſay; Fulgus /equitur for- 
tunam, ut ſemper & odit damnatos. h 
He who has g mind to beat his Doo, will eaſily find a ſhck, 

This proverb is generally applied to ſuch perſons who out of preju- 
dice and ill deſign, ſeek occaſion of blame and ſcandal againſ other 
perſons, and aggrandize the moſt pardonable offences into flagrant 
crimes : it ſeems to be borrowed of the Latin; Qui uult cadere canem, 
facile invenit fuſtem; and the Greeks ſay, Mixpa Tpa@aoy g 78 
ENI xaxu; ; and the Fr. A petite achoiſon, le loup prend le mouton. 
The Lat. ſay likewiſe ; Malefacere gui ult, numquam nan cauſam inve- 
niet. We ſay allo to the ſame purpoſe ; To him that wills, ways will 


not be evanting. | 


To Dos [Ddoggen, Du.] is to follow him cloſe at his heels (as 


a dog does his maſter) in order to know where he is going, to hunt in- 
ſidiouſly and indefatigably as a dog. I have been purſued, dog's, and 
way laid, through ſeveral nations. Pape. | | 

Doc-pays [of dog and days] certain days called in Latin, dies ca- 
niculares, becauſe the dog-ſtar, called canis, then riſes and ſets with 
the ſun. They are certain days in the months of July and Auguſt, 
commonly from the twenty-fourth of the firſt to the twenty-eight of the 
latter, which are uſually very hat, the fore-mentioned ſtar increaſing 
the heat, and vulgarly reckoned unwholeſome. 

Dock, It. the chief magiſtrate of the republics of Venice and Ge- 
noa. The doge's palace. Addiſon. _ 

Do oBANE [of dog and bane} a plant. | 

Do'cBterRY-Tree, See CoRNELIAN Cherry. BY 

Do'cBoLT ſof dog and bo/z. Of this word I know not the meaning, 


- unleſs it be that when meal or flour is ſifted or bolted to a certain de- 


gree, the coarſer part is called dogdo/#, or flour for dogs. Jobnſen] 
His only ſolace was that now ee Ds 
His 4ogbolt fortune was ſo low, 
That either it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend. Hudibras. C 
Do'onRIAR [of g and briar] the briar that bears the hip, the cy- 
noſbaton. 6 | SA 03-0 12 i 5355 
- Do'ccutar, adj. [of dog and cheap] cheap as dogs meat, Good 
tore of harlots, ſay you, and dogcheap? Dryden, 
. Doc-praw [in fureſt law] a term uſed when a man is found draw- 
ing after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, which he leads in his hand, 
it js one of the four circumſtances for which a man may be arreſted 
as an offender againſt vert or veniſon, _ . | 
Do'cctp [of dog] ſullen, ſurly, crabbed. Fortune unto them 
turn'd dogged: - 3 | 55 
Do'cctDLy, adv. [of dogged] ſullenly, crabbedl7ß). 
o'66tDNness. [of dogged] churliſhneſs, crabbed temper. _ 
oss, A bitch, Doggeſſes. i. e. bitches of women, Clariſſa. + 
. D&cpisn [of dag and 5757 a ſhark. - The jay of a ſhark or 4%. 
Wandwerd. - 1 1 e 
Do'cFL.y. [of dg and ] a voracious biting fly; alſo applied as à 
term of reproach to man or woman, "4:46 53 
Thou dogfy, what's the cauſe, paged 3-6 
Thou mak 'ſt gods fight thus? Chapman. | 
Do'cger from deg, for it meanneſs. Skinner] a ſmall ſhip with 


obe maſt, having a well in the middle to bring fiſh alive to the ſhore. 


Docckx - Fiib, fiſh brought in ſuch. veſſels. ; 
Doccer-Mer, fiſhermen who belong to d -thips. 
_ Do'cGertx, or Dg'cortt Rhime, adj, [el dag] looſed from the 
meaſures of regular poetry, pitiful mean, paultry, In heroic verſe like 
that of the diſpenſary, or in doggere/ like that of Hudibras. Adadi/or. 
DoggEREL, . vile, payltry verſes. The vileſt dogg're/ Grub- 
ſtreet ſends. Swift, LORDS ths; 
Do'gHEAR TED, 4%. [of dag and heart] eruel, malicious. His dog- 
daughters. Shake/peare. ] 0 ; 


oh Fed dog and Hole] 75 vile hole, A mean habitation, 


France is a d»ghole, Shakeſpeare. a "A 
Do'orznnE (oh 4g and hana!) a boni for dg. & Aenne to 


9 
k 
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* 


PIRICSs. 


Do/GLovss [of dog and Jouſe] an inſect thats 
Do'gma [dogwe, Fr. dogma, It. Sp, and i pede Ups, 
opinion, a maxim or tenet. Dogma is that deem! ali 
ſiſts in and has a relation to ſome caſuiſtical point of deen ade 
doctrinal part of the Chriſtian faith, ißt. cee cn 
Docma'Tica Medicina, Lat, the rational method of n. 
ſic, ſuch as Hippocrates and Galen uſed. But 8 1. 
played much the {ame game upon the doctrine ( fs 
ve done by the doQrine of Chri/t ; the good c güde ge 
the like fate in both caſes; 1 mean that of being ....* 
duction of falſe p ⁶e principles. But to 
or rational phyſicians, they did not content themſelves 5, 
credit Celſus) with a practice founded on 1:2 obſerray Kung 
rience; but diſſected bodies, with deſign to obtain * ion a 
ledge of the 2½ and ſtructure of the pax Ts; and ras je "Uh 
the evident cauſes of diſeaſes, endeavoured to trace 190 "yy 
hidden and remoter ſources, and accordingly carried hey Ui 
only, as I before obſerved, thro! the u/e and racy, of 
parts of the body; but comprehended the whole ni 
natural actions in general. CETsus, Ed. Anſfel. p. 15 


reſume our 50. 


ly 
Wey bf 
T. 4-7 ly 
* The Greek werb, from whence theſe and the likey th; 
rived, refers not to mere cpinion; but to judmuy; i hy 
ingly is applied by Greet writers to public a, Firs 
crees, as being (by ſuppoſition) founded on nam ij 
tion. In this ſenſe tis uſed by Demoſthenes, wehen 
enacted by the ſtate; us de debe Th CG ua Tu Joys h 
much the ſame ſenle by the r Chriſtian ad, AM 
v. 28. it has ſeem'd good [42] to the Hr 
 Us.”. And therefore Celſus did well expreſs is nw 1 
by the word “ RATIONAL ; though as cis pr 
without reaſon, are ſometimes confident matt 1 
| impoſed, hence the word comes to be us d in an i 
us, to expreſs a perſon who is very cpinicnai, ul hig 
mais own nations upon others. N 
Docua“ricar, or Dou“ TIe [dogmatique, P. dpnatc l. h 
maticus, Lat. Jyparixcs, Gr.] originally ſignitel wfhudive, & 
entific, or ſomething relating to Ma maxim, or {etld judgmer 
authoritative in the manner of a philoſopher, laing dun the if 
principles of a fact. Pofitive and dogmatical in cut denz 
Collier. Now commonly uſed for poſitive, wedded to, inn 
his own opinions. So grave, ſententious and 4 
there is no enduring him, Sg. 
 Doema'TiCALLY [of dogmaticel] poſitively, authorizing. 1 
interpole dogmatically in a controverſy. South. 
OGMA'TICALNESS - [of dogmatical] peremptorineſs, iind 
mack. authority. 42 ; 
Docwa'Tici, Lat. thoſe phyſicians that confrin ther ex 
by reaſon... :- | 
DocGwa'tic Phile/ophy, is a philoſophy which bring gu 


ed upon ſolid principles, aſſures a thing poſitively, aud is dt a 
ſceptic philoſophy. | | = g 

Docuarisr [dogmatifle, Fr. Joyparirn; Gr.] 1 mak 501105 
teacher, a bold advancer of principles, a perſon vio 15 pig 13 
or bigotted to his own opinions. A mali in religions nota "abs 


way off from a bigat. Watts. 
To Do'cmaTtizE | [dogmatifer, Fr. dogmatizir, dp. gran 
Lat. Joypalgu, Gr.] to aſſert peremptorily or poſitively, 80 fin 


a Were eee "oi Entation, 
ſtructions or precepts magiſterially. 'I'he pride of & © 


Do“ Lyn 


Blackmore, 2 f ſame ſi 
Doo MATI'ZER [of dogmatize] a bold aflerter of opinions, 28g 4b. 
ſterial teacher. Particular d5gmatizers of both partis. anni like that 
Do'awts [of Joyue, Gr.] opinions. DS | | 
Dolo [of dog and -] the flower of the hip of biin. \ 
Doc Bane, Stones, Graſs, Mercury, 7 oth, and Via, 1 
of — 5 | The Do! 
os (or andirons) for a chimney. * emperor 
Do'c$8LE&Þ. [of dog and ep det ſleep. He ferns . — 
common people call dag feep. Adar. x 1 wid The Do 
\ Do'czurar [of dag and 4 vile offal, Ike ddt f oy $ for thi 
ſold to feed dogs. The flower of all the market; thele n l for mod 
meat to them. Oryden. 0h the gh d, as othe 
Do csrax [of dg and far] the ſtar from which t | Has r to cour 
are denominated. See SyR1us. The raging dog fears ths > 
Aadiſon. | | | | 118 perſu; 
Do'csTooTH. [of dog and tgoth] a plant. It hath 4 af anted the 
hoped like a dog's tooth. Miller. f \ heli Poted him 
0'GTEETH [of dog and zeeth] the teeth in the w_ yi Y that ha 

the grinders, the eye-teeth, For dividing of fleſh fa ing a do 


— 


dogteeth. Arbusbnot. [6 
y Or hs [of dog and trick) an ill turn, brutal tene. 
ſerve you a dogerick, Dryden. 1. chatofa 0h 

Door [of dog and trot] a gentle trot like 

Thus faid, they both advanc'd and rode KI 

A degtrot thro' the bawling crowd. cred b 
Dow EAR Y [of dag and weary] exceſſi 

have watch'd fo long, 

That I am dogaweary. Shakeſpearts | 
Do'@woop, a ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 4, 1 fuppoſt be 
Dol Lx, a ſpecies of woollen tuff: [So call 40 ff. ö 

e b rr be 

Dol ixcs, ſubſt. [from to a, This word has f 
1. Things done, tranſactions. ; | 
2 ow would he hang his ſlender gilded wh: al hen 


vely wear} 


And byz lamented deings in the air. 
2. Feats, actions, good or bad. : 
Of their doings great diſlike dechar'd, Mites 

| $4 And gt againſt their ways. | 
. Behaviagr, conduct. : 

b Neves the earth on his round ſhqulders __ 

mg e e areas comp ug, 6 
t in her doings better could COMr.” =. 
Mirth with bed. few words wh nr | 


: 


4. ConduRt, diſpenſation, management. 


Don 
the FO of Stir, buſtle. / Shall there be 


Moſt High. Hooker. 8. Shall tl 
no dings. 4 6. Feltivity, merriment. 7. This word is now 


only uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, or in low, mean language. 
Hor, or Dor rxIx [of duit 
value leſs than our farthing; ſee Dobxin. 


| dit, Shakeſpeare 
: i ks] ſoft and ſweet. 
Dorer, It. [in muſic pg 9. muſie books] ſignifies 


| Dolce Maniera, 

25 ſoft, ſweet, pleaſant, and agreeable manner. 

ee Kt; the ſame as dolce. | SERIE i 
dola, dœlan, Sax. ] 1. The act of diſtribution 


They will not give a 
to play or 


E from deal, dal, 5 
«fat out A power of do/e or donative of riches. Bacon. 


ing diſtri ealt out. Happy man be his do/e. Shake/prare. 
on nr Aifiribured. in charity. Divided do/e is 
tealt at th' outward door. Dryden. 4. Blows dealt out. In the 
| ole of blows your ſon might drop. Spear e. 6. [ Dobor, Lat.] 
gief, miſery. Making ſuch pitiful 4% over them. Shakeſpeare: 


rſons. 25 1 * | 5 

gf ron 2 Doo s, balks or ſlips of paſture left between the fur- 
rows, or ploughed lands. | | 
Dol Fih, a which 
| ceive for their allowance. | 
| N Meadbav, one in which divers perſons have a ſhare. 

Do LET UL Jof doſe and full] 1. Sorrowful, mournful, expreſſing 
grief. Doleful humour. Sidney. 2. Melancholy, feeling grief. My 
deleful fire, ery d to me, tarry, ſon. Sidney. 3. Diſmal, impreſſing 
WS orow. Dole/ul and heavy accidents which befal men. Hooker. 
_ DoL:rviir {of , querulouſly, ſorrow fully, mournfully. 
_ Do'.:ruLintss, or Do'LorousNEess [of dolzful, or dolorous] 1. Sor- 
os falneſs, mournfulneſs, grief. 2. Querulouſneſs. 3. Diſmalneſs. 
bDo'rgsouR, a4: [of dale] doleful, melancholy, ſorrowful, gloomy. 
he dhleſome paſſage to th' infernal ſky. Pope. | 
EF Do'LESOMELY, adv, {of daleſeme] in a doleſome manner. 
 Do't.:50MENRss' [of -da/z/ome] gloom, diſmalneſs. = 
bDorc-norE [volz-bore, Sax.] a recompence for a wound or ſcar. 
SS Do:.:cxv'zvus Vena, Lat. a long-tailed verſe, that has a foot or 

llable too much. 14 . 8 ; | 
= Do'L1Mav, a long ſetane worn by the Turks, hanging down to 
feet, with narrow ſleeves buttoned at the wriſt. by 
—_ Do... 1. A contraction of Dorothy. 2. A baby for children; 
—_— Do':..:z [daler, Du. thaler, Ger.] a Dutch coin, in value about 
| is. 64. the Leland dollar 3 5. the Specie dollar 5s. the Daniſh dol- 
r, or double crown, about 25. 8 d. and another fort of Daniſh dol- 
about 4, che Saxon, Brandenburgh, Brunſwick, and Lunen- 
ah dollar, about 35. 64. the Hamburgh current dollar, about 45. 
c the ſpecies about 43. 8 d. | : | | 
Doronr' ric, ag. [4orificus, Lat.] cauſing grief or pain. Giving 
_ /r/ motion free paſſage. Ray. 3 
—_ Do'.oxous [ doleureur, Fr. doloaroſo, It. and Sp. daloraſus, Lat.] 
—_ Grievous, painful. Leſs delarous than the paw of the bear. More. 
ad, ſorrowful, gloomy. Dolorous and dreadful objects. Hooker. 
Poros oss v, grievouſly, painfully. + 1 
Doro' sir [dolyftas, Lat.] deceitfulneſs, hidden malice. 
[Do't.our ¶ dalkur, Fr, dolore, It. dolor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Pain, pang. 
te dolours of death. Bacon. 2. Grief, ſorrow, affliction, torment, 
Iguiſh. The abundant do/our of the heart. Shakeſpeare. 3. La- 
entation, complaint. 8 p | x 
tDo'LÞHiN [delphino, Lat. though the dolphin is ſuppoſed to be not 
t lame fiſh, Johnſon ; of J:yPu©®., Gr. dauphin, Fr. delſino, It. delfin, 


the fiſhermen in the north ſeas uſually re- 


1s, atk . dolfinho, Port] a ſea-fiſh, with a round arched back, whoſe fleth 
w like that of an x. . | Oe 
His delights | 
x, Were daiphin-lize; they ſhew'd his back above 
jeu The element they liv'd in. Shakeſpeare. 


The DoLynin [hieroglyphically] has been uſed to ſignify a kin 
emperor of the ſea, becauſe they ſay this fiſh is kind to men, wil 
lwimming, and grateful to benefactors. 
The DoLeain Fo aſtronomy] is faid to be planted among the 
Fs for this cauſe ; Neptune had a mind to Amphitrite for his wife; 
for modeſty fled to Atlas, being deſirous to preſerve her virginity, 
l, as others had done, hid herſelf, Neptune ſent a great many thi- 
r to court her for him, and among others, Delphinus ; and he 
tering about the Atlantic iſlands, happeneg-to meet with her, and 
his perſuaſions brought her to Neptune, who having received her; 
inted the greateſt honours in the ſea to Delphinus [the do/phin] and 
poted him to himſelf, and placed his effigies among the ftars ; and 
J. that have a mind to oblige Neptune, repreſent him in effigy, 
wing a dolphin in his hand, as a teſtimony of his gratitude and 
olence. | | . Bi 

Put to paſs all theſe conceits, the greateſt honour done to the 

Phin, is being borne by the eldeſt ſon of the king of France ; and 
© 15 good reaſon that that proceeded, not from the excellency of 
lh, but from the name only: For the dauphins of Viennois, ſo- 


1 11 Igns of the. province of Dauphine in France, the laſt of thoſe 
ir ces having no iſſue, gave his dominins to the crown of France, 


in, 


condition that the heir of the erown ſhould be called dauph 
they have according! 


1 bear a dolphin for his arms, Which 
WW lince, and fo nice in preſerving that bearing to themſelves, 
G 15 permit any other ſubject to bear it. But it is not fo in 
dune, the fiſh-mongers company bearing 


e them in their coat, and 
Jon miles bear them in their arms. 
u. . (with gardeners } ſmall black inſecte that inſef 


Dor pnins [with punners i 

Nan an > rods J andles made in the form of dolphins 
bebe F Lol dollart, Du. of voll, Du. ſtupid, mad, dol, Teut.] a 
head. a 1 fellow. Oh gule, if 333 hy 


orisn, 


n. Sidney . N 
nur [of 4% Waun. ſtupidly, meanly. 
ne 


and kin, Du.] a ſmall Dutch coin, in 


2. Any . 


To Dol E, verb act. [delan, Sax. ] to deal out, to diſtribute to ſe- 


public. 


D O M 


with or without power and dominlon, as likewiſe the ſtate, condition 
quality, and propriety, and alſo the place in which a perſon exerciſe 
his power. | | | 
Do'MABLE 
 Do'MABLENEss [of domable] tameablenefs, . = | 
Donar [domaine, Fr. dominium, Lat.] 1. The inheritance, cſ- 
tate, habitation, or poſſeſſion of any one. A large portion of the king's 
domains, Dryden. 2. Dominion, jurisdiction, empire. 
' Rome's great emperor, whoſe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth, and power. 
Doma'rT10Nn [domatio, Lat.] the act of taming. 18 
Dol ugoc { domboe, Sax. a book of judgment or decrees] a ſta- 
tute of the Engliſh Saxons, containing the laws of the preceding 


[ domabilis, Lat.] tameable, that may be tamed. 


Millar. 


kings. 
: N Fr. [of dumus, Lat. an houſe] 1. A houſe, a fabric. Approach 
the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare. Pope. 2. An hemiſpherical arch, 
a vaulted roof or tower of a church, a cupola. | 
Dou [with chemiſts] an arched cover for a reverberatory furnace. 
Doug Man, or Doom's Man, a judge appointed to hear and de- 
termine law-ſuitsj; alſo a prieſt or confeſſor, who hears confeſſions. ' 
Dome'sTICAaL, of Dome'sTicC [ domeftigue, Fr. dome/lico, It. and Sp. 
of domeſticus, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to a private houſhold, not re- 
lating to the public. No other helps and ſupplies than domefica/. 
Hooker. 2. Inteſtine, relating to one's own country, in oppolition 
to what is foreign. Domeſtical evils. Hooker. 3.. Private, done at 
home, not open. Their dome/tical celebration of the paſſover. Hook - 
er. 4. Inhabiting the houſe, tame, not wild. Domeſtic animal. 
Addiſon. 4 . | | 
DomesTic Navigation, is coaſting or failing along the ſhore, in 
which the lead and compaſs are the chief inſtruments. 
Dome'sTic, /ub/*. [from the adj. ] one that lives in the ſame bouſe. 
A ſervant, a domeſtic, and yet a ſtranger too. South. 


To Domr'sTicaTe, to make domeſtic, to withdraw fron the 
Dome'sT1CATED, made domeſtic; - ' r 
DomesTi'ciTY [dom-/iicite, Fr.] the ſtate of being a ſervant, ſer- 

vile condition. i n rt * 
Dome'sTicnzss [of domeſtic} domeſtic quality, or that pertaining 

to the houſe or home. | n Ihe Fenn.” 
Do'micir [ domicile, Fr. domicilio, It. and Sp. domicilium, Lat.] 4 

dwelling houſe, habitation, or abode. 7 | 


Domr'puca, Lat. [of domi, at home, and dico, Lat. to lead] a 


% 


title of Juno, ſo called on account of her office, in attending or aſ- 


ſiſting in bringing home the bride to the. bridegroom: . "et; 
Domirica'TioNn, or Do'miryinG [with aſtrologers] the dividing 
or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes, in, order to erect an 
horoſcope. | 2 | 
To Do! uit v, verb ad. { domifico, Lat.] to tame. 
Domice'rium, barb. Lat. damage, danger. 1 
Do'mina, Lat. a title given to hongurable women, who anciently 
held a barony in their own right; ant. writ. of domina, a lady, 4 
Doux AN, 
nant. „ 0 l 7 
TO Do'uix ATR, verb neut. [dominatus, Lat.] to predominate. 


Fr. [dominans, Lat.] ruling, governing; predomi- 


Tbe dominating humour makes the dream. Dryden. 


DouixA“Tiox, Fr. dominazione; It. dominaciin, Sp. of dominatio, 
Lat.] 1. Lordſhip, power, ſovereignty. Dominations, royalties. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Tyranny. Unjuſt domination. Hrbuthnot. 93 75 

8 one highly: exalted; one of the nine orders of 
angels. = . $997 vol 

By tbee threw down . | 
Th' aſpiring dominations. Milton. ieee ee 

Do'uIN ATi v fof dominate} of or pertaining to rule or govern- 
ment; alſo imperious; FFF | 

Do'mznaros, Lat. the predominant power. Jupiter and: Mars are 
dominators for this north-weſt part. Camden. | | 

To Dominee's, verb neus. [domino, Lat. dominer, Fr. dominare, It. 
dominar, Sp.] to govern, to bear rule or ſway with imperiouſneſs, to 
be lord and maſter, to lord it over, to inſult, to vapour, to act with- 
out controul. Eli's domincering ſons: South. nn fog 

Domixzz'rinG, part. act. [of dbmincer] infolent; lordly, bluſtering. 
| Domr'xco, or ST. Dowr'xco; the capital of the iſland of Hiſpa - 
niola, the fee of an archbiſhop, and the moſt ancient ee | 
in America. Lat. 18? 2o' N. Long: 509 W. | 

Do'mini, Lat. [i. e. of the Lord] as anno: Domini, 
our Lord. 

Dominica i» Rami Palmarum, Palmsſunday, ſo called from the 
palm-branches and green boughs formerly diſtributed on that day, in 
commemoration of our Lord's riding to Jeruſalem. | 
Doux ATL, adj. Er. and Sp. dominicale, It: of diminicalis, Lat.] 
marking or noting the Lord's-day, or Sunday. 

Dommicar Letter; one of the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, 
with which the Sundays throughout the whole year are marked in the 
almanac, and after the term of twenty-eight years, the ſame letters 
return in the ſame order again; The domzrical letters throughout all 
_ variations. Holder. * | 

M1'N1CANS, an order of friers founded by one Dominic, a 8 
niard. They are called in France, idoadiris; nnd in England, * va 
were denominated black. friers, or preaching friers. The deſign of 
their inſtitution was to, preach the goſpel, convert heretics, defend the 
faith, and „ chriſtianity, They embraced the rule of St. Au- 

uſtine. The principal articles of their conſtitutions enjoined perpe- 
tual filence, abſtinence from fleſh at all times, wearing of woollen; 
rigorous poverty, and ſeveral other auſterities: This order has ſpre 
into all pars of the world, and produced a great number of - martyrs, 
confeſſors, and biſhops. The nuns or- fiſters of this order owe their 
foundation to St. Dominic limſelf,, who built à monaſtery at Prouilles. 
And now they have numerous monaſteries in France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany, and many in Poland and Ruſſia. 8 

Dou xieuu, Lat. the facrament of the Lord's Supper. It is alſo 
uſed by Mede for the church or building itſelf, (as anſwering to zvg&azy 
in Greek, g. d. the Lord's houſe) in that tract of his, in which he proves 


in the year of 


DON 
From, antiquity, that the chriſtians had churches, and ſome of them 
very ſpacious, even before the empire turned chriſtian, 


Dominicum, or Terra Dominicalis, Lat, [in law] demain, or de- 
meſne, are lands not rented to tenants, but held in demeſne, or in 


the lord's uſe and occupation. he i ; 
Dominicum Antiquum Regis, Lat. [in law] the king's —_—_ 
to 


demeſne, or royal manors not diſpoſed of to barons or knights, 
held by any feudatory or military ſervice, but reſerved to the crown. 

Domr'x10Nn [dominio, It. and Sp. of dominium, Lat.] 1. Unlimited, 
government, ſovereign authority, or rule, 2. Territory, diſtrict, ju- 
riſdiction, the extent of a kingdom or ſtate, The donations of bi- 
ſhoprics che kings of England did even retain in all their dominions. 
Davies. 3. Power, right of poſſeſſion, or uſe, | 
to account. The private dominion of another. Locke, 4. Predomi- 
nance, aſcendant. Objects placed foremoſt _ to have dominion 
over things confuſed. Bryden. 5. An order of angels. Thrones or 
dominions. Coloffgans. 

Do'mino, a fort of hood worn by the canons of a cathedral church ; 
alſo the habit of a Venetian nobleman, very much in uſe at our mo- 
dern maſquerades. | b 
Do'uix us, Lat. this word prefixed to a man's name, in old time, 
uſually denoted him a clergyman, and ſometimes a gentleman, or lord 
of a manor. 0 
Douirz'LLvs, a title anciently given to the natural ſons of the king 
of France. - - : FR 
Do'utrunk [domitzra, Lat.] the act of taming. 5 
Doo Neparandu, Lat. [in law] a writ lying for one againſt his 
neighbour, who fears ſome damage may come to his own houſe by 
' the fall of his neighbour's, which is going to decay. 

Do uus Converſorum, Lat. the ancient name of the houſe where the 
Rolls are kept in Chancery-Lane. ES 
Don {deminus, Lat.] a lord or maſter, a gentleman in Spaniſh ; as, 
Don Quixote. TE = | | 
To Dow, verb at. contrafted from to de on; fee To Dory. To 

put on; a word little uſed now but in the country. Her help the 
virgin n d. Fairfax. © f 5 
on, or Daux [in ancient Britiſh] ſignified a river. 
Don, yzNn, or Dix, box [in ancient Britiſh] fignified a caſtle, 

"Don [in geography] the name of three rivers ; one very large, 

which divides Europe from Aſia, and falls into the Palus Meotis ; 
the ſecond in Yorkſhire, and the third in the county of Aberdeen in 

Scotland. 8 if POE 

-  Do'naBLE [donabilis, Lat.] that may be given. | 

A Do'xaxr, Aab. ¶ denarium, Laf a thing which is given to fa- 

ca ; {7 $0199) | | 
Dona rIoN, Fr. [dmnazione, It. donacion, Sp. of donatio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of giving or beſtowing any thing, After donation, there is 
an abſolute change and alienation made of the property of the thing 
given. South, 2. A grant, a beſtowment, a deed of gift by which 
any thing is conferred. The letter 'of that donation may be unre- 

guarded.. Raleigh. * 2} | 


Do'naTrsTs. We are now come to that famous scx15M [or rent] 


in the chriſtian church, which happened in Africa about the begin- 
ning of hy fourth century. The hiſtory of which runs /moothly 
enough in dur eccleſiaſtical writers, who take their accounts almoſt en- 
tirely from one ide of the queſtion ; but concerning which, Valeſius 
confeſſes, that he had detected MuLTas & MAXIMAs difficultates,. i. e. 
Many and very GREAT DIFFICULTIES. I ſhall not pretend to enter 
upon them, which relate chiefly to Minutiz ; but ſhall only ſuggeſt a 
few things, which occurred to my thoughts, while reading him and 
Bower; and which may poſſibly throw ſome light on the main affair. 
It is a moſt melancholy account which Sir Iſaac Newton gives us 
from Euſebius, of the corrupt and degenerate ſtate of the church, 
juſt before the beginning of the Droc/efian perſecution : . Cam 
antiſtites adver, us anteſlites, populi in populos collifi———denique cum FRAUS 
& $1MULAT10 ad fummum MALITIE culmen adoleviſſet, tum diving 


ultio, &c.” Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, p. 288. 


In that perſecution, as Mr. Bower obſerves, © Thoſe who in com- 
pliance with the Imperial edict, delivered up their bibles (which EAT 
numbers did) were ftiled TRapiTOREs ; a name, ſays he, which af- 


terwards became famous in church hiſtory, as it afforded the donatiſts - 


a PEAUSIBLE pretence to ſeparate themſelves from the communion of 
the catholic biſhops.” Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes, Vol. I. p. 88. 
Of this crime Menſurius, biſhop of Carthage, was accuſed ; and 
ſome of his flock, encouraged by DonatTus biſhop of Czfz Nigræ, 
ſeparated from his communion. * The church, in antient times (as 
the ſame hiſtorian obſerves upon another occaſion, p. 101.) admittin 
none to the ſacred, fanftions, but ſuch as were known, by a long — 
to be well qualified for ſo EAT a charge.” [See 1 Tim. c. iii. v. 2 
—7.] But to proceed, Menſurius dying ſome years after, Cæcilianus 
(who n him) was accuſed of ſeveral crxiMEs, and, a- 
mong the reſt, of being i/legally ordained [ordained by traditors] 
VaLEsIius and his election was declared void, by a council held on 
abe fot, and conſiſting of no leſs than ſeventy African biſhops ; be- 
fore whom he refuſed to appear: at which time Majorinus was choſen, 
and ordained biſhop of Carthage in his room. This cauſe [or con- 
troverſy] was indeed recon/idered at the order of Conſtantine, not as 
the os deſired, by Gallic biſhops alone, as having kept chemſelwes 
clear [ab hic facinore] of this crime: Vaussvs : But by fifteen Ita- 
lian biſhops at Rome, with the biſhop of that city at their head, and 
no more than two or three GaLLic biſhops being either ſummoned, 
or meeting on the occaſion. Before this court the donatiſis were caſt 
and on their appealing from it, were tried afreſh, and afreſh con. 
demned by a council held at Arles, 4. C. 314; but which, from 
the very canons there made, affords no ſmall preſumption of an un- 
due 1NFLUENCE from the: biſhop of Rowe. See Note of Bower, p. 
95. They were indeed afterwards heard, and caſt by Conffantine him- 
Lie But that the emperor had been prepaſſeſſad from the firſf, againſt 
them, may eaſily be inferred, if what Bowes relates [p. 9o.] be 
true; that when ordering, about the year 313, the churches to be 
reſtored to the chriſtians, he confined this grant in Afric to Cx I- 
Aus party, i. e. to the fide eſpouſed for catholic by the biſhop of 
Ron; which occaſioned, ſays Bower [p. 91.] the firſt application of 
be donatiſis to him, under this form or title, The petition of the ca- 


THOLIC Church, containing the crimes of Cacilianus, by the party of 


without being liable 


and Covncils.] And, ſecondſy, by the ſame means 


account of freſs perſecutions, raiſed at that time again den. (Ser 


DOO 
Majorinus. And no wonder an emperor, who had thus ſt 
(on their inſinuating that his ear was abus'd) proceed with 
wverity againſt them, by confiſcating all their places of wolli 
in juſtice to him, it ſhould be obſerved, that he, in proceſs ef j 0, 
called the 2x1 fs, and, * left their arp, as he erpeſtͤ f nel. 
divine vengeance alone.“ Yalefius de Schiſmate Donat. 08 RY 
without affirming one way or another, I fhall only Sh bn 
were not called donatiſis till ſome time after, from a biſhop of G@ * 
who was of the ſame name, but a different perſon "rag the og, 
before-mentioned ; and muſt refer my reader to Mr. Boxer, 0 f 
to Valiſus, for the detail of fads; though taking with }; in 
pleaſe) the cauTions above ſuggeſted. FSee Dora] (f i 
was a very conſiderable body of chriſtians rent off from the * 
ſubjected to a long ſeries of ſufferings upon that account — By: — 
ever inconveniencies they might undergo 1 5 ſuch a ſituation nn : 
to their advantage more ways than one. For in the fol 1 
theſe means they eſcaped that you HOUR of CT i wh 
was now coming upon the chriſtian world ; not one of their i | 
having the honour of ſitting in the æcumenical councils, [See ul 
that ſtill GREATER SNARE, in which too many of the all 
were caught; I mean, from all that awealth, luxury, Ec. whic 
ſmiles of a court introduced amongſt us. And, lafily, as there dy 
not appear, in all this proceſs, the leaſt ſurmize [much le ch | 
of WERESY, or indeed of any difference of theirs in point of 43; 
from the reſt of the chriſtian world; ſo by their preſet hai ty 
were the more likely to preſerve. the good old doctrine among the 
and which we may reaſonably expect to fd here, as they were m 
ed into a DISTINCT BobY, before any of the great controverls, 
role, which ſo much diſturbed the peace of the church in the 
and — centuries. Theodoret aſſures us, they wer ix 
enough from fiding with the Athanaſians: but ſome further light may 
be thrown on this part of their hiſtory, under the words Me 
Creed, and Homovs1an ; and ſome better reaſons allgred fir ther 
beginning about 4. C. 348, to rebaptize the Catholic which cane 
over to them, than a mere reſentment (as Valeſivs ininates) upon 


a, och 


mueh /, 


Cuvrcn.] Though, if what Sir Iſaac Newton obſenes be dug, 
theſe perſecutions were very ſevere, for commenting on thoſe war in 
the Revelations, c. xvi. v. 5, 6.— “ They have ſhed the tal 
of thy ſaints and thou haſt given them blood to drink,” He 
ſays, “ How they ſhed the blood of the ſaints, may be unde 
by the following edi& of the emperor Honorius, procured by br 
biſhops ſent to him by a council of African biſhops, who met 
Carthage, 14 June, 4. C. 410, Oraculs penitus remati, dc. Wit 
edict was, five years after, fortified by the following, Scart cath, 
&c. Theſe edicts being directed to the governor of Africa, excndd 
only to the Africans. BeroRE theſe, there were many 5E VT E ors 
againſt the donarz/?s ; but they did not extend to 5%. Thek tw 
were the firſt which made their meetings capital, Cc“ NMI 
Ober wat. on Daniel and Apocalypſe, p. 298, 299. Sec Cxlicola, 
CRotsaDes, DiuERIT and PRISCILLIanisTs, compared. 
Do'naTive, ſub/t, [donatif, Fr. donativum, Lat.] a benevolence 
or largeſs beſtowed upon the ſoldiers by the Roman emperor; 1. l 
now uſed for a dole, gift, or preſent made by a prince or novlemay, 
The Roman emperor's cuſtom was, at certain ſolenn times, io be- 


WD: s 
__crble f. 
London, 


or King! 


ſtow on his ſoldiers a donative, which donative they received, Weary 3 . : os 
garlands upon their heads. Hooker. WW: 1; 777 
Doxarivz [in law] is a benefice given to a clerk by the patron, Wed it 7 
without 2 to the biſhop, or inſtitution or induction by l FRIC [Oo 
order. is is the donative, and mine the cure. Cleland. | the five d 
Do'naTive, adj. donati uo, It. donativus, Lat.] of or pertanng' dic Moo, 
a donation or gift. EE ow, ſpo 
Do'ncasTER, a market town of Vorkfhire, on the fie hu, IRIC Order 
whence its name. Itis 155 miles from London. lat betweer 
Do x Don, a fat old woman. A cant word. \ fa or, as ot! 
Done, part. paß. of to do. That tree, through one mas > of this or 
hath done us all to die. Spenſer. : be tht tion, was r 
Done, a kind of interjection. When a wager is offered, It as the le 
accepts it ſays done. * Part of his ] 
Done” fa law term] the perſon to whom lands or tenen , fix dia 
given. 47 t length te 
Do!“ xoRON, or Do'N oN ow corrupted to dungen, fon etopes; it; 
num, low Lat. 2 1. The higheſt and ſtrongeſt 0/7 a moderns uſe 
form of a caſtle, in which priſoners uſed to be kept; 45 ln a jand citadel; 
The grete toure that was  thicke and ſtrong, delicacy o 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dongeun, uur, a 
Wherein the knights were in priſon. Chan, png. H 
2. A turret or cloſet raiſed on the top and middle of a 7 ure, 7 Other be 
Do vox [in fortification] a large tower or redoubt 0 2 > On the fo 
into which the garriſon may retreat in caſe of neceſity, ” y buchant, 
pitulate upon the better terms. 1 a li 
wäte, not 5 


Don1'rerovs [ donifer, Lat.] bringing gifts. 
Dol xox, Lat. a — or 8 : 
Do vox [in law] one who gives lands, &c. to 
Dosi [of don] the quality of a don. | 
Don'r, abbreviation of do not. Int, fant 
Do'opLs (a cant word; perhaps corrupted from & #0 ©, 
FJobn/on] a ſorry, trifling perſon, an idler. 2 dom, De 
Doou, or Doux [dome, of deman, Sax. dum, ., Judgn® 
dom, Su. duom, Teut. domja, Goth. poem, O. 5. | li 
ſentence, judicially pronounced. Shall receive bi f, ff ful 
ence accuſing or excuſing him. Locke. 2. The great Sale. j 
ment. That it may ſtand till the perpetual don. 
Condemnation. Revoke thy doom. Shate/ptare- . 5. Th 
declared. Revoke chat doom of mercy. Shat/*#77: 1, jar i 
which. ns 4 2 Homely houſhold taſk 
Haden. 6. Ruin, deſtruction. „ Aon, 
From the ſame foes at laſt both felt e 16 
fall 155 dom, 90 “ 


another. 


And the ſame age ſaw learning 7 ch. 
To Doom, verb act. [voeman, Sax. domjan, 
To judge. | | 
Him thro' malice fall'n, 
| Father of mercy and grace, 
2, To condemn to any puniſhment, to 


didſt not . 
wy 9 Dosi 95 


; {9 DOR dona, or dune, 


WD kCHESTER, 


DOR 


nounce condemnation on a perſon. 
E r- 15 and wren = * ſouls. 
judicially or authoritatively. | | 
: _— 2 5 doom my brothers“ death. Shakeſpeare. 
deſtine or command b uncontroulable authority. fo 
i Deſtin'd to love, as they are doom'd to reign. Granv! 2 = 
Yoows-paY [of doom and day] 1. The day of _ judgme 
future ſtate. Never out of date till doomſday. Brown. 2. 


f ſentence or condemnation. Ke 
93 br ſouls day is my body 3 doomſaay. Shakeſpeare. 8 
ons oar-BoOK [dom boc, Sax. 7. e. the judgment or ſe . 

| Fan ancient record or book of the ſurvey of England, made in 
me of William the Conqueror; which is {till preſerved in the Ex- 
| * and is fair and legible: it was made upon a ſurvey or 1 
. of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, tithings, Oc. It conſiſts o 

WE. lumes, a greater and leſs. The larger contains all the counties 
F land: except Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
* and part of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed ; and alſo 
P * contained in the leſſer, which are the counties of Eſſex, Sut- 
= 5 a * deſigned for giving ſentence as to the tenure of eſtates, 
V decide the queſtion, Whether lands be ancient demeſne or 


Dryden, 


WS... crc ſeveral other books of the ſame name, which our anceſ- 
1 uche regiſter of the diſtricts of lands, 6c, made by order 
* g Alfred, when he divided his kingdom into counties, nundreds, 
chings, which was repoſited in the church of Wincheſter, and 1s 
de Wincheſter book, upon the model of which, William the 
Colic med his. | ks | 
en © Doer, Su. deur, Du. and L. Ger. 
. Ger. der pers, of Scyth. daut, Gauth . dorr:s, Erſe 1. The 

ee into an houſe, the portal. Stand at the door of life. Dryden. 
e gate of a houſe; that which gives entrance. Deor is uſed of 
and gates of cities or public buildings, except in poetical 
> A houſe without a dhor to conduct you in. Dryden. 3. In 
ir language, a houſe. Within doors. Bacor. 4. Avenue, means 
proach. huts the dvor againſt all temptations. Hammond. 5. 
Lor or doors. Quite gone, no more to be found. This title 
erhood is out of doors. Locke. 6. At the door of any one. 
teable upon. The fault lies at my door. Dryden. 7. Next door 
ery near to. A riot unpuniſhed, is but ext door to a tumult. 

ange. | | | | 

Zh c NM [of dor and cafe] the frame in which the door is in- 


WoR-KEE'PER [of door and keeper] a porter, or one who keeps the 
ee of a houſe. A gbor-kzeper in God's houſe. Taylor. 
aver, a. a paper containing a warrant. 
co alien. Bacon. 
, che drone bee. See DR x. | | 
lia Weſtminſter ſchool] leave to ſleep a while; a cant 


* ka'po [derade, Fr.] the ſame as dr. 


7 


| the ſhire town of the county of Dorſet, ſo called 
Dor, a Saxon king, who had a mint here. It was the molt 
cable ſtation of the Romans in theſe parts. It is 123 miles 
oadon, gives title of marqueſs to the noble family of Pierpoint, 
of Kingſton, and ſends two members to parliament. 

WEE, a ſea- fiſn, called alſo St. Peter's fiſh. 


ass, a kind of inſects called black-clocks. 


ia“ //ound-wort, an herb fo named from one captain Dorias, 
ſed it in curing his wounded ſoldiers. 


Fele [Dorigue, Fr. Dorice, It. and Sp. of Doricus, Lat.] dialect, 


the five dialects of the Greek tongue, uſed by the Dorians. 
Fal Mood [in muſic] a kind of grave and ſolid muſic, conſiſt- 
low, ſpondaic time. 1 5 
Ric Order [in architecture] the ſecond of the five orders, be- 
at between the Tuſcin and Tonic. It is derived from the Do- 
or, as others ſay, of Dorus, king of Achaia, who firſt built a 
e of this order, and dedicated it to Juno. This order, after its 
tion, was reduced to the proportion and beauty of a man; and 
as the length of the foot of a man may be judged to be the 
part of his height, they made the Doric column, including the 
, ix diameters high,” and afterwards augmented it to ſeven, 
t length to eight. Its frize is inriched with triglyphs, drops, 
getopes; its capital has no volutes, but admits of a cymatium, 
Wmoderns uſe this order in ſtrong buildings; as in the gates of 
and citadels, the outſides of churches and other maſſy works, 
delicacy of ornament would not be ſuitable. See Ox DER. 
Fauaur, adj. Fr. [dor mente, It. dur miendo, Sp. of dormiens, Lat.] 
ping. His anger is dormant. Congreve. 2. Thus a lion, 


other beaſt, lying along in a ſleeping poſture, with the head 


on the fore paws, is ſaid to be dormant, and is diſtinguiſhed 
ouchant, which though the beaſt lies along, yet holds up his 
| Not a lion rampant, butrather couchant and dormant. Brown. 
Wate, not public. Dormant muſters of ſoldiers. 4. Concealed, 
Iulped. To reſerve theſe privileges dormant. Swift. 5. Lean- 
#4 perpendicular, Old dormant windows. Cleveland. See 


aur Tree [with carpenters] a beam that lies acroſs an houſe, 
[Oy ſome called a ſummer. 0 

Tard Writing, a deed having a blank to put in the name of 
prone (in heraldry] fignifies in a ſleeping poſture 

% LORMANT, not to be uſed or practiſed. 

RMER, or Do 
oof of an houſe. 


1 fubſt. [dormitorium, Lat. by corruption, a dorter] 1. 
® 75 ace, or bed- chamber where there are many beds, eſpe- 
y rant Rooms that have windows on one fide for dor- 
* * 2. A burying place. The places where dead 
tories Y. are in Latin called cœmiteria, and in Engliſh 
. | 


ve [q. dormiens mus, i. e. a ſleeping or ſleepy mouſe]. a 


The 


din, 


the ſeat of which is ſuppoſed to be in the back. 


No doquet for 


RMAN Window [in architecture] a window made 


DOR 


feld mouſe, or à kind of wild rat, that is nouriſhed in a tree, and 

Neeps all the winter. As drowſy as dormice. Collier. . 
Down [dorn, Ger. a thorn] a fiſh, perhaps the ſame as the thor 

back. Johnſon. Sheath-fiſh and flat; as turbets, dorns. Carew. 
Do'rnic, or Dornix [of Deornic, or Tournay, in Flanders, 


where firſt made] a fort of ſtuff uſed for curtains, hangings, and car- 


pets; alſo a ſpecies of linen cloth, uſed in Scotland for the table. 
Doxe, Du. O. and L. Ger. [dorf, H. Ger. dopp, Sax.) a vil- 


lage. a : 
3 ſſo named, problably, from the noiſe which he makes. 
Fohnſon] a kind of beetle that lives on trees, an inſect remarkable for 
flying with a loud noiſe. The drr, or hedgechafer's chief marks 
are theſe : his head is ſmall, like that of the common beetle, and 
his eyes black ; his ſhoulder-piece and the middle of his belly alſo 
black, but juſt under the wingſhells ſpotted with white; his wing- 
ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long and flat pointed, 
of a light cheſnut ; his breaſt eſpecially is covered with a downy hair. 
Grew. 

To Dor, verb act. [tor, Teut. ſtupid] to deafen or ſtupify with 
This word is found only in Skinner. | 
Do'Rsx L, Do'Rs ER, or Do'sstR [er, Fr. of dorſum, Lat. the 


back!] a pannieror baſket, to carry things on horſeback, one of which 


hangs on either fide a beaſt of burthen. | 76 
Do'xsaL E, Lat. [with phyſicians] a term uſed of thoſe diſeaſes, 
Dors1 Longifimus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ariſing from the 

ſpine of the os ilium, and the upper part of the ſacrum, as alſo from 


all the ſpines of the vertebra of the loins, and in its aſſent is inſerted 


into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſame vertebræ. | 

Dors!'FEROUs, or Doxs1PaRous [of dorſum, and pario or fero; 
Lat. to bring forth on the back, alſo to bend on the back] are ſuch 
plants as are of the capillary kind, without ſtalks, which bear their 


ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves; called by ſome epiphyloſpermez 
and hypophylloſpermæ, as fern: and may be properly uſed of the 


American frog, which brings forth her young from her back: 

Dor, a city of the United Provinces, ſituated in that of Holland, 
on an iſland in the river Maeſe, about ten miles eaſt of Rotter- 
dam. | ; Eh 
_- Synod of DorT. I have already ſuggeſted, under the words Car- 
vInisM and ABSOLUTE DECREEs, thoſe preliminary hints which may 
throw ſome light on this ſo much celebrated modern council, held at 
Dort, A. C. 1618 and 1619; whoſe politic management biſhop 
Burnet deſcribes as follows. Burnet's Hift. vol. I. p. 14. Mau- 


rice, ſays he, prince of Orange, had embroiled Helland, by eſpouſing 


the controverſy about the decrees of God, in oppoſition to the Ar- 
minian party; and by erecting a NEW and ILLEGAL court, by the au- 
thority of the ſtates general, to judge of the affairs of the province of 
Holland; which was plainly contrary to their conſtitution, by which 
every province is a ſovercignty. within it/e/f, not at all ſubordinate to 
the ſtates general, who act only as plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces to maintain their anion, and their COMMON CONCERNS : by that 
aſſembly Barnewilt was condemn'd and executed; Grotius and others 
were condemn'd to perpetual impriſonment. And an aſſembly of the 
miniſters of the ſeveral provinces met at Dort by the sau Aur ho- 
RITY, and condermn'd and depriv'd the AgMinNtans,” _ gs 

I ſhall refer my reader for the chief outlines of this goodly eccleſiaſtic 
aſſembly (in which by the way ſome few foreign divines alſo fat) to 
Dr. CHanDLER's moſt excellent Hiftory of Perſecution ; and ſhall now 
ſubjoin the /abje&s of debate, as communicated to me by a foreign 
divine, and extracted from the moſt authentic accounts. | 
SGeraardt Brandt, who was miniſter of the Remonſtrant congrega- 
tion at Amſterdam, ſays, in his ſecond volume of the hiſtory of the 
e =o in and about the Netherlands, printed at Amſterdam in the 
year 1674. | ; | | 

That, “ in the year 1610, there were great diviſions in Holland, 
3 the decrees of Gop, in relation to the ſalvation of man- 
kind ; and that then, they who thought that God Almighty's decrees 
were conditional, delivered a remonſtrance to the ſtates of Holland, 


wherein they declared, that their opinion and doctrine was 

1. That God from eternity had decreed to chuſe to eternal life, 
thoſe, that through his grace believe in Jeſus Chriſt; who in the ſame 
faith, and obedience of faith, per/evere to the end: and had decreed 
to the contrary, to reject to eternal damnation thoſe. that were ob/ti- 


nate and unbeliewing. | 
2. That, conſequently, Chriſt, the ſaviour of the world, died for 
all and every man; ſo that he had purchaſed by his death reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveneſs of ſins for all, yet in this manner, that none did 
actually enjoy the ſame but believers; | 
3. That man had 2 faith not from himſelf, nor by virtue of 
his free will, but wanted thereunto the grace of God in Chriſt. | | 
4- That this 6Race was the beginning, the going on, and accom- 
pho of his ſalvation, ſo that none could — nor continue in 
aith, without this co-operating grace; ſo that all deeds muſt be 
aſcribed to the grace of God in Cbriſ; but what concerned the 
Fry x of the operation of this ſame grace, that this was not irre- 
WEL: a | vos ; | 
5. That through 2he divine grace true believers had ſufficient power 
to war againſt Satan, fin, the world, and their own fleſh, and to 
get the victory: but whether. they could not, by negligence, depart 
rom the holy doctrine, loſe their good conſcience. and neglect grace, 
this muſt firſt be nearer enguired into out of the /eriptures, before they 
could teach it with a full aſſurance of their minds. Bat concerning 
this ir ru article, they afterward: declared themſelves nearer, ſay- 
ing, that he who once did truly believe, could yet by his own fault 
depart from God, and wholly and finally loſe his Fah | 
Frederick Adolf Lampe, profeſſor in divinity at Utrecht, after- 
wards at Bermen, in the fourth part of his Myfery of the Covenant of 
Grace, the fifth volume, printed at Amſterdam 1729, relates, that 
in the year 1610, the diſciples and adherents of Arminius, a pro- 
feſſor at Leyden, had preſented a writing to the ſtates of Holland, 
which they called Remonflrance, from whence they got the name 
of Remonſtrants, wherein they, N other things, had deſired to 
N | | ES - | have 


O 1 


have liberty to teach five articles, wherein their doctrine was compre- 


hended; and that the contents of theſe five articles were: 


1. That the decree of election had for its foundation not God's free 
will, but his fore-#nowledge of them that ſhould believe or not be- 


lieve. 


2. That Chriſt, by his ſufferings, had actually purchaſed ſalvation 
for all and every man without diſtinction, but on the condition of faith, 
whereby every one that would be ſaved muſt appropriate this pur- 


chaſed ſalvation to himſelf. 


3. That to all and every man, without diſtinction, was given a 
general and /afficient grace, tonſiſting in the /ight of nature, and in 
11, whereby he could 
prepare himſelf to his converſion in ſuch a manner, that nothing more 
was required than that he was excited thereunto in a moral way by ad- 


the powers which man had retained after the 


- monitions of the word of God. 


4. That the operation of ſaving grace was only moral, and con- 
ſiſted in exhortations, invitations, and convictions; ſo that thereby 
it remained always in the power of man's free-wi/l, whether he would 


convert himſelf or not, accept of grace, or reject it. 


6. That they who have been partakers of ſaving grace, may yet 


loſe the ſame and periſh forever. 
* 


* 


the book printed at Amſterdam is a tranſlation of it in Dutch. 


Johannes Ens, profeſſor at Utrecht, in his ſhort hiſtorical account 
of the public writings concerning the doctrine and ſervice of the Low- 
Dutch churches in the United Netherlands, &c. publiſh'd after his 
death at Utrecht, in the year 1733, fays, that the doctrines wherein 
the diſciples and followers of profeſſor Arminius did differ from other 
divines in the churches of Netherland, were by the Arminians them- 
ſelves brought to foe points, in their remonſtrance delivered to the 
That from 
' thence they have got the name of Remonſtrants; and that from that 
time mention is made of the five articles of the Remonſtrants. That 


ſtates of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, in the year 1610, 


1ſt, Concerned divine election and reprobation : the 
ſame: the 
3d. Relates to free-will and its operation : the : 
4th. Treats of the operation of divine grace in converſion to God : 
and the 
5th. Is of the perſeverence of ſaints. 
But fince the zd. and 4th. articles are cloſely connected together, 
they are put together in the Hague conference, page 216, 225, 237. 
Thus have I given the points in debate, as ſtated by writers on 
either ſide, that the reader may form the better judgment. To me, 
when looking back upon antiquity, there appears a moſt ſurprizing 
analogy between the Fist of our politico-ecclefeaſiic ſynods, and the 
LAST; as tho” one and the ſame ſpirit had reigned and operated in both. 
And I believe no friend of /ibzrty and moderation, that compares thoſe 
large | conce//jons. made to the council of Nice, or to that of Dok r, 
but would be tempted to apply that reflection of Monſ. Dupin alike to 
both; I mean, that hey treated their DISSENTING brethren with no 
fmall rigor. | 
Do R TEN, Do TIR, or DorTuRE [contrafted from d>rmiture, 
dormitura, Lat. dorteir, Fr.] 1. The common room where all the friars 
of a convent ſleep at nights. 2. A place for ſleeping in general. A 
gallery like a drture, where were ſeventeen cells very neat. Hacon. 
- Do'xrmonD, a city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, about 30 miles 
north-eaſt of Duſſeldorp. It is an Imperial city, and conſtitutes a 
ſovereign ſtate. | 
Dos, Fr. and It. [-/5, Sp. and Lat. of 89215, Gr.] 1. The ſet quan- 
tity of a potion or other medicine given or preſcribed by a phyſician 
to be taken at one time by the patient. He | 105 the juice of the 
thapſia, without mentioning the do/e. Arbuthnot, 2. As much of 
any thing as falls to a man's ſhare or lot. Married his punctual 4% 
of wives. Hudibras. 3. The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor that 
a man can ſwallow. This is a ſomewhat low ſenſe; as, he has got 
his 40% of liquor, and can carry off no more. | 
To Doss, verb ach. 1. To proportion a medicine properly to the 


2d. Speaks of the death of Chriſt, and redemption of men by the 


patient or diſeaſe. Plants, if corrected and exactly deſed, may prove 


werful medicines. Derbam. 2. To give phyſic to one in a ludi- 
us ſenſe. 3 | ; 

Doss, or Do'xstL, /ub/. a fort of woollen cloth made in De- 
vonſhire. | | 
Doso'LoGy [of Jocig and oy, oy 
eerning the doſe or quantity of berbs or 

at one time. . 8 
Dos iL, or Do'ss1, [corrupted from durſel, ſomething laid upon 
the part] a ſort of tent, a * a lump of lint for wounds or 
ſores. Baſilicon upon a 4%. Wiſeman. 

-- Do'ssaL2, or Do'rxsaLe [with ancient writers] hangings or ta- 


gr { dorſarias, Lat.] See Dore, 
Dost, the 2d perſon fingular of 4. | > 
Dor; . this is derived by Skinner from dotten, Ger. the white 
of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. It has no ſuch 
fignification, and ſeems rather corrupted from jot, a point. Johnſon] 
a {mall point or ſpot in writing. | 
To Dor, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to make dots or ſpots. 
Dora [of doting and age] 1. The act of doting, being dull 
or ſtupid, the time when perſons dote, hy reaſon of age; loſs of un- 
derſtanding, deliriouſneſs. 
ceflive fondneſs. Fond Dotage. Dryden. 
- Do'TaL [ dotalis, Lat.] belonging to a dowry, conſtituting a wo- 
man's portion, compriſed therein. One poor dta/ town. Garth. 
Do'Tarn-[dooten, Du. ard nature} a perſon who dotes, one whoſe 
age has impaired his intellects, a man in his ſecond childhood, called 
in ſome countries a twichild, or twice a child. The fickly abrard. 
Prior, + | | | 
Dora “rio [dvtatio, Lat.] the act of endowing or giving a por- 
tion. 
'ToDors, verb neut: [Dooten, Du. radbter, Fr.] 1. To grow dull, ſtupid 
oꝛ ſonſeleſs, to be delirious. An old woman begins to date. Aadiſon. 
2. 10 be exceiſively in love. Such a dating love. Sidney. | 


a diſcourſe or treatiſe con- 
ugs which ought to be taken 


This book is originally wrote in the German language; and 


Childiſnneſs and dotage. Davies, 2. Ex. 


DOU 

To DoTe upon, to be very fond of, to 
- this world. WT . to love to exceß. 

oTE AHignande [in law] a writ dire 
lying for the widow of the kmg's tenants 1 IS ” Ret 1 
chancery that ſhe will not marry without the king 1 mae ay, 

Porz unde nibil habet, Lat. [in law] a writ 0 an f 
widow againſt a tenant, who bought land of her h dn high, 
time, of which he was poſſeſſed only in fee ſim 7 and in 17 ,. 
which ſhe is dowable, or in ſuch ſort as the inne Ag kee u 
have. | | ot them bay 

Do'Trr [of date] 1. A dotard. What 
with a pipe. Burton. 2. A man * 1, 10 Wn) 4, L 
red and white. Boyle. be. Jun 

Do“ rnixx [with ſurgeons) a felon, whitlow or bol. „ 
ſtance as big as a pigeon's egg, attended with a FO a toll 
proceeding from thick blood. webos la 

Do'TinG Tree [with huſbandmen] an old tree alf 
with age. | "0 an 

Do'Tixncry, adv. [of doting] 1. Srupidly. 
lock dotingly betray d. Dryden. 

Do'Tinanzss [of doting] folly, childiſnneſs 

Do'T1sn, aj. [of dote] ſtupid. 

Do'Txin, or Do'pxin [Duitkin, Du.] a ſmall D 
eighth part of a ſtiver. See Dobk IN, or Dofbkix. 
O'TTARD, ſubſt. this word ſeems to ſignify a tre, bent y 
cutting. Johnſon. Pollards and dottard:, and not trees 2 1 

height. Bacon. 

o'TTEREL [from hte, in Lincolnſhire] a filly bjra 

the fowler till he is caught. In catching of her 
foolim bird playeth the ape in geſtu Bacon. 
Dov'ar, a fortified town of the French Nether!any, ug 
the river Scarpe, about 1 ; mules ſouth of Liſle. — 
Dov'sLe, Fr. [doppio, It. doble, Sp. dobbel, Du, aus 9 

Ger. of duplex, Lat] 1. Twofold, being of two kin, Dag 

and tempeſt make a double night. Dryden. 2. Ben rw] 

or twice the value, containing the fame quantity Erd, |, 
double their age. Swift. 3. Being two of a fir, tens i 2 
All things are double one againſt another. Eccles. L Hari 
one added to another, having more than one in the feng. J. 
make flowers double. Bacon. 5. Being two in nume. 
Our ſights and ſounds would always halle be. Dari. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence. 
Hath in his effe& a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Deceitful, diſſembling. Not of 4vub/e heart, 1 Chun. 
DovsBLe, ſubf. 1. Twice any quantity or nuvbe; End ple. 
to double. Graunt. 2. Strong beer of twice the [trenct\ of the can. ND ou'sr 
mon fort. 3. A trick, an artifice. 4. [With printer 1 nee. 
overſight of the compaſiter, in ſetting the ſame words tice die. BY Hi 

DovsLE [in law] the duplicate of letters patent. nn a tw 

DovsLE is much uſed in compoſition generally for ,, ne , o Dor 
as, double-edged, having an edge on each fide ; held, ora It. anc 
twice. | 5 00 dete 

DovBLE-B1i'TiNG, adj. [of double and bite] biing or cutting u 1 
either ſide. His double-titing ax. Dryden. Dou 

DovsLe-Bu'rToxneDd [of double and button] dometim 
buttons. Double-buttoned frieze. Gay. | WEreof he 

DovBLE-DE'aLER [of double and dealer] a deceitful fellow, 0 chere 
who ſays one thing and thinks another. Dall da E Dou 
muſter for a time. L Eftrange. | ci J heſit⸗ 

Dovs.-DEa'LING, fub/t. [of double and dial] difimulitm, _ Dy, 
and wicked artifice. His diſſimulation might hate degenerated l o Dov; 
wickedneſs and double- dealing. Pope. 1 Doul 

To DouzLE-DIE, verb af. [of doub!r and die] to die die. BB 10 fear, 
24 die it with imperial crimſon. Dryden and Lee. : VL 

DovuBLE-FoukTED [of double and fount} having tio rig: 4% 

The double-founted ſtream, Jordan. A, b. our [4 

DovsLe-na'xDeD [of double and band] having £50 E ow 11 
things being donble-handed. Glanville. | 3 Nel 
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To DovusLE-Lo'ck, werb ad. [of double and el] to ſao 

lock twice. He double-hched his door. Tatler. \ Juba 
DovsLe-mnpe [of double and mind] deceitful. - 

man is unſtable. St. James. ©: doi 
DovsLE-sn1'NincG [of double and eine] ſhining Wit 

' The ſports of double-frining day. Sidney. f. oi 

Dover s-To'Ncuep [of double and tongue) 8 of gien 

trary accounts of the ſame thing. Grave, not double til 

mot hy. | 


or 
115 


for 106 
DovsLe Plea, a plea in which the defendant Ain 0 
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- Fo 
1. To make or render double by the addition e Ah + To® 


— 


„ ee dantity. The adverſe fleet ſtill doubling ours. Dryden. 
** - 1 add, Doubling blow on blow. den. 4- To 
| an a 1 another in the ſame order. Thou ſhalt double the curtain. 
a 


Frais. 5. To fold. Doubled down the uſeful places. Prior. 


$ | d. He goubled the promontory. Knolles. : 
To fer jun * = 1. To be lere to twice the quantity. 


To DovuBLE, 5 8 
| le. Burnet's Theory, 2. To enlarge t 
* _— 4 5 oy fa. 1 am *reſolv'd to double till I win. 


t pla Rr bg , 
_- 11 1 To turn back, to wind in running ; 


| :ds about to deceive the hounds. 
EF 2 Th tad and doublings 3 thee long. Swif?. 
| icks, to make uſe of flights. 
os 2 and turning like a hunted hare. Dryden. 
| To DouBLE the Reins beet dene . : NO is ſaid ſo to do, 
EY ſeveral times together to throw his rider, 
Þ R rope 1 [of double] the ſtate of being double. The doublene/s 
. of the benefit. 8 . 8 Pate . | | 
4 Bl Es, the ſame as letters patent. | . 
3 eis Fitebls [in heraldry] as, a croſs double fitchee, is when 
ee extremities are pointed at each angle, 7. e. each extremity having 
Wo points, in diſtinction from the cro/s fitchte, which is ſharpened 
Wh? at one point. | 
S . Horidental Dial, a dial having a double ſtile, one to ſhew 
ee hour on the outward circle, 1 3 ſhew the ſame in the 
rreographic projection drawn on the ſame plane. 
Pn fot double] 1. He that doubles a thing. 2. A kind of 
wroe diſh. See DoBELER. | | | 
ov'BLINGs [in heraldry] lignity the linings of robes or mantles of 
ate, or of the mantlings of atchievements. 3 £ 
E Dou'sleT [of double, Eng. doubletto, It.] 1. An old faſhioned 
ment for men; much the ſame as a waiſtcoat ; ſo called from be- 
> double for warmth. He goes in his huet and hoſe. Shake- 
. 2. A pair, two of the ſame fort. Dexblets on the fides add 
Wength. Grew. ES 6 f | 
ovsrer [with lapidaries] a falſe jewel or ſtone, being two 
es joined together. 3 
Hob'zTE Ts [at dice] are throws of the ſame ſort; as two aces, 
p deuces, two trays, Sc. | 
Posts [with antiquaries] 1. Two medals of the ſame ſort. 2. 
o books, Oc. of the {ame fort. | 
Dov LNG [in military affairs] is the putting of two files of ſol- 
into one. | | | 
SD ov'zLixcs [with hunters] the windings and turnings of a hare, 
ooid the dogs. 3 . 
; 5 Dunroo'x, a Spaniſh coin, being the double of a 
le. 
or'sr v, adv. [of done] 1. In twice the quantity, to twice the 
res. 


as is ſaid of a hare, 


4 0 


"ey 


BY: His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 
in a twofold manner. 
o Dousr, verb neut. [douter, Fr. dudar, Sp. dividar, Port. du- 
It. and Lat.] 1. To be at an uncertainty, not to know on which 
0 determine any matter. We may doubt and ſuſpend our judg- 
It. Hooker, 2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worſt. 
L Doubting things go ill. Shakeſpeare. | 5 
pometimes with / in the two firſt ſenſes. Always had the victory, 
of he d%ubted not now. Knolles. 4. To be apprehenſive. I 
_ there's deep reſentment in his mind. Orway. 5. To ſuſpect. 
4 Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel, Civil War. 
o 0 heſitate. Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
Dryden. | 8 | 
o DousT, verb af. 1. To hold queſtionable or uncertain. 
| Doubted his empire. Milton. | 
s fear, to ſuſpect. Doubting novelties and commixture of man- 
; Bacon. 3. To diſtruſt, You doubt the Change of it. Shake- 


= 
or [doute, Fr. dubbio, It. dude, Sp.) 1. An uncertainty of mind. 
WW 45 in all the doctrines. Locke. . 2. Queſtion, any point un- 
d. No doubt but the animal is more or leſs healthy, according 
be air it lives in. Arbuthnot. 3. Scruple, perplexity. Our 
are traitors. Shakeſpeare. 4. Uncertainty of ſtate. Thy life ſhall 
in doubt, Deuteronomy, 5. Suſpicion, apprehenſion of ill. 1 
Nin doubt of you. Galatians. 6. Difficulty objected. To every 
your anſwer is the ſame. Blackmore. | - 
os EA [of doubt] one who doubts or ſcruples. 
[0UBTFUL [douteux, Fr. dubbioſo, It. duddſo, Sp. duwidoſo, Port.] 
Pubious, uncertain. Yet I am doubtful. Shakeſpeare. 2. Am- 
bus, not clear in the meaning. 3. That about which there is 
w not yet decided, obſcure. To intermix matter doubrful, with 
Which is out of doubt. Bacon. 4. Not ſecure, not without ſuf. 
m. A donbiful and more ſuſpicious eye. Hooker, 5. Not confi. 
not without fear, | 
With doub1ful feet, and wav'ring reſolution. Milton. 
n aw [of rnd 1. Dubiouſly, with irreſolution. 
Y, With uncertainty of meaning. Doubtfull - 
may be conſtrued. 55 5 5 5 un 


0V'BTFULNESS [of doubiful and neſs] 1. Dubiouſneſs, ſuſpence of 


te Þ Jon. Deubtfutneſs or uncertainty. Watts. 2. Uncertaint 

cle hl of meaning, The doubtfulneſs of his expreſſions. 2 
] * n the act of witholding a full aſſent from any propo- 
auth on ſuſpicion that we are not fully apprized of the merits thereof; 


dm , El . | 
| d genf . 5 able peremptorily to decide between the reaſons 
mel J dr adv, [of doubting] in a doubting manner. A 
aa or Ws Favy n 5 A man 
be > 4c. [of doubt] without doubt, being without apy: 
wah. ger. 5 doubt iſt and ſecure. Shakefeeare. 8 0 
Af 30 adv. [of doubt, En. ſans doute, Fr.] without doubt or 
leſs many innocent perſons ſuffered. Hale. 


err, Fr. a ſort of cuſtard. This word I find only in Skinner. 
Wert, F eo i | 5 | 
rs, or Dov'LcTs [with hunters) the teſtes of a deer or 


\ 


| tailing. 


Douce, Fr. [in architecture] an ornament of the higheſt part of 
a cornice or a moulding cut in form of a wave, have concave and halt 
convex. 

Dove [dupa, Sax. durbe, Du. duve, L. Ger. taube, H. Ger. due; 
Dan. vufwa, Su. dube, Teut. dubo, Goth.] 1. A wild pigeon. A 
ſnowy dove. "Shakeſpeare. 2. A pigeon in general. A diſh of des. 

Dovx, is an emblem of ſimplicity, innocence, purity, goodnels, 
peace and divine love, and repreſents the Holy Ghoſt. Having no 


- gall, it is the ſymbol of a true and faithful Chriſtian, who is obliged to 


forgive injuries, bear adverſity patiently, and never ſuffer the jun to 
go down upon his anger; but to do good to thoſe that deſpitefully uſe 
him. 1 | 
It has been the generally received opinion, that the Hor. y GrosrT 

deſcended on our SaviouR's perſon in this form, and the reflection 
which our lexicographer has here made upon it, reminds ue of two 
moſt remarkable expreſſions of his Learn of me, for I'm meek and 
lowly ; and ye ſhall find reſt to your ſouls.” And again, Be ye 
wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves, But, how to reconcile this 
hiftoric fact, I mean of a divine perſonage appearing in a diy forms 
with that aſſertion of St. John, Gop no man has sEEN at any time,“ 
or with that of St. Paul; Now to the King eternal, immortal, 1N- 
VISIBLE, the only wiſe God,” c. Shall we ſay with 'Tertullian; 
that the FaTHER is inviſible, pro plenitudine majeſiatis, i. e. for his 
PLENITUDE of MAIESTV. Pater enim eft tota ſubſtantia; filius deriva- 
tio totius, & fortio, g. d. the father is the who ſubſtance; the fon 
only a deriv'd PART from the wnoLe,” Or if we reject (as did the 
"Nicene council) this notion of a compound Deity, and of PaRTs belong- 
ing to God, [ſee the letter of Euſebius to his own church and Dime - 
RITZ compar'd] ſhall we ſay? that God «4/-/utely ſo called, means 
that perſon who is deriv'd from none, and /u/jec? to none; and © who 
for that reaſon (as biſhop Bull well obſerves) can no more be faid to 
be sENT by another, than to be begotten by another. On the con- 
trary (ſays he) the Son of God, as being BEGOTTEN of the FATHER; 
owes all his authority to his Father: Nor is it any more a diminution 
of his honour to be sexT by the Father, than to be EO THEN of him.“ 
Bull, Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. Sect. 4. c. 3, 4. Ineed not add, that if this 
reaſoning holds true with reference to the 2d perſon, much more will 
it hold of the third, as being derived from both; or (as Athanaſius 
well expreſſed it) the Spirit is in the word (meaning by a natural con- 
nection and dependance on the perſon fo called) and * HRO the 
WORD is in Gop. Epiſt. ad Seraph. tertio, If the reader would ſee 
the ſentiments of Antiquity more at large on this point, he may con- 
ſult the words FigsT Cau/e, ONLY-BEGOTTEN, CHRIST, ELCESALT 2; 
Co-IuMENSE, Deity, Divinity, and BAALIu. 

* It is worth obſerving, en paſſant, how Athanaſius himſelf ex- 
preſſes himſelf on this occaſion in a more correct manner, more 
agreeable to the ſtyle of a::iquity, than the rrceed, which goes 
under his name. That tells us, “the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son; whereas Athanaſius ſays, in effect, He 
is from the Father -r the Son. 22 

4 white Dove, was with the ancients an emblem of health, as be- 


ing ſuppoſed an antidote againſt infection. 


Dovs [in geography] the name of a river dividing Derbyſhire 
from Staffordſhire ; alſo a town of the Orleanois, in France, about' 
20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Angers. 

Dovx-Cote [vupa-cor, Sax. duyd⸗kot, Du.] a dove-houſe or place 
to keep pigeons in. Like an eagle in a dove-cote. Shakeſpeare. 

Dove's Foot, an herb. | 
Do'verovst [of dove and houſe] a houſe for pigeons. Still the 
devehouſe obſtinately ſtood. Dryden. | Os 
Dove's Tail Foint [in joinery] a certain joint made by dove- 


Dove Tazling [in joinery] a method of faſtening boards or timber 
together, by letting one piece into another indentedly, with a joint in 
the form of a dove-tail. | | 

Doves, a borough and port town of Kent, fituated on a rock, op- 
poſite to Calais, in France, and 71 miles from London. It gives ti- 
tie of earl to the duke of Queenſbury, a branch of the noble 3 of 
Douglas, and ſends two members to parliament, ſtiled barons of the 
Cinque Ports, whereof Dover is the chief. | 

| Doven dah, Sax. deegh, Du. teig, Ger. virtue, worth] 1. The 
paſte of bread unbaked. Give the form to deugh. King. 2. My cale 
is dough. My affair has miſcarried or never come to maturity. Shake- 
ſpeare uſes it. . 
DolvongARK ED [of dough and baked] ſoft, not hardened to perfec- 
tion. In doughbaked men ſome harmleſsneſs we ſee. Donne. 

Dou one [pvohtix, Sax. tuchtig, H. Ger. deſfrig, L. Ger. 
deughtig, Du. valiant, ſtout, virtuous, or duguth, Sax. deught, Du. 
and L. Ger. dygd, Teut. tugend, Ger. all of dugan, Teut, to have 
the power or capacity to do well] 1. Valiant, ſtout, undaunted, emi- 
nent, noble. It is uſed both of perſons and things. That dong bey 
tournament. Spenſer. 2. Now rarely uſed but in burleſque, This 
doughty hiſtorian. Stilling fleet, | 
| nee adj. [of dough] unſound, not hardened. Unbaked and 
doughy youth. Shakeſpeare. 

Dov GLAs, a port town, and the beſt harbour in the iſle of Man. 

To Doux [from dack] to duck or immerge under water. | 

Dov'cktr [of douck, corrupted from to duck] a bird that ducks or 
dives in the water. The colymbi, duckers or loons are admirably con- 
trived for diving. Ray. | 
_ Dovur'LLET, ſoft, tender, nice; whence [in cookery] to dreſs a 
pig, au pere douillet, Fr. ; | 

To Dovse, verb a. [9vo, of Juv, Gr. to go under; but proba- 
bly it is a cant word formed from the ſound, Fohn/on} to put fuddenly 
over head in water, 1 855 
Io Dovss, werb neut. to fall ſuddenly into the water, To ſwing 
i' th' air or donſe in water. Hudibras. 

Dou'sz r, a ſort of apple. c ES | 

pA WABLE [in law] having a right to be, or capable of being en- 
dowed. | 

Do'wactr  [douairiere, of douaire, Fr. a dowry] 1. A widow en- 
dow d, or who enjoys her dower. It is unnatural for a dowager to be 


DO W 


an enemy to our conſtitution. Addiſon. 2. A title chiefly applied to 
the widows of kings, princes and noblemen. 
Princeſs dowager, | 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakeſpeare. 

Dow'vy, a ſwarthy, groſs woman. Johnſon ſays it is an awk- 
ward, ill-dreſs'd, inelegant woman. Dido, a dowwdy, Cleopatra, a 
gipſy Shakeſpeare. They doat on dewwdies and deformity. Dryden. 

o'wEr, Do'wery, or Do'wry [douaire, Fr. in common law, or, 
according to Caſaubou, of Jh, Gr 1. ſignifies two things, vix. 
1. That portion which a wife brings to her huſband. His wife 
brought in dower Cilicia's crown. Dryden. 2. That which ſhe has of 
her huſband after marriage is ended, if ſhe outlives him. In dower to 
his mother-in-law. Bacon. 3. The gifts of a huſband to his wife. 
Aſk me never ſo much de,. and gift, and I will give it. Geneſis. 4. 
Endowment, gift. | 

How rich a dh } 

Dioſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire. Dawvies. 

Do'were, adj. [of dower] portioned, furniſhed with a dowery. 

oer d with our curſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

Do'werLess [of drwer] being without a portion. Thy deaverle/s 
daughter. Shakeſpeare. | : 

Down ſin geography] the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
In the province of Ultter in Ireland. 

Do'wniam, a market town of Norfolk, ſo called from its ſituation 
among the hills. It has a bridge over the great Ouſe, and is 89 miles 
from London. | 

Do'wnTown, or Do'NcKETON, a ns 7 town of Wiltſhire, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Avon. It is 84 miles from London, and 
ſends two-members to parliament. | 
Dow Bill [among the Jews] a bill which the bridegroom at the 
time of marriage gave his wife for her Lower, 6 
Do wWL As, à ſort of coarſe linen cloth, made in Sileſia and like- 
wiſe in France. Dowlas, filthy dowlas. Shakeſpeare. 

Down, prep: [vune, Sax. duun, Su. duhus, O. Ger. now only uſed 
When any one is fuddled] 1. Along a deſcent, from a higher to a 
lower place. Down hill. Shakeſpeare. 2. Towards the mouth of a 
river. Convey'd down the river. Knolles. | 

Down, adv. 1. On the ground, from the height at which any * 
was to a lower ſituation. Down they fell. Milton 2. Tending towards 
the ground. 3. Out of ſight, below the horizon. The moon is 


aun. Shakeſpeare. 4. To an entire maceration. Continued to be 


boiled down.  Arbuthnot. 5. Into diſgrace, into declining reputation. 
Preach'd up but acted down. South. 6. It anſwers to up. Here and 
there Siddat up and down. Pſalms. * x 

Down, interj. 1. It denotes an exhortation to deſtroy or demoliſh. 


Down with them all. Shakeſpeare. 2. Acontemptuous threat. Down, 


* 


down to hell. Shakeſpeare. - + 
Down [to go] to be received, 
down.” Locke. i Rn co 3% 
To Down, verb act. [from the prepoſ.] to knock, to ſubdue. 
To down proud hearts that would not willing die. Sidney. 
Down, falt. dun, Dan, duhn, L. Ger. poove, Du. duvet, Fr.] 
1. The ſineſt, ſofteſt part of the feathers of a gooſe, &c. Down beds. 
+ Tocke. 2. Any thing that ſooths or ſoftens. . Thou bofom ſoftneſs, 
dvar of all my cares. Southern, 3. Soft wool or hair. The firſt 
- down began to ſhade his face, Dryden. . 
Dow, ſabſt. a ſoft woolly ſubſtance growing on the tops of thiſtles, 
Ec. that wing the ſeeds. Down of thiſtle. A 
Down; i. [of duno, Sax. an hill, dupnen, Du. dünen, L. Ger. 
dunes, Fr. all of dun, Celt.] 1. A large open plain. On the downs 
we ſee near Wilton fair. Sidney. 2. A hill, an elevation of ſtone or 


to be reliſhed. Bread alone will 


ſand, which the fea gathers and forms along its banks. This ſenſe is 


very rare. Hills afford pleaſant proſpects, as the downs of Suſſex. 
ay. | Ry U 
Do'wncasrT, adj. [of down and caff] bent down to the ground. 


Downcaſt look. Sidney. | | | 
Do'wNxFALL, abt. [of down and fall] 1. Utter ruin, fall from rank. 
' Utter downful, South. ' 2, A ſudden fall, a body of things falling. 
Each doxcrfal of a flood the mountains pour. Dryden. 3. Overthrow 
” deſtruction of buildings. Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry. 
rden. f . 
Do'wnFALLEN, part. paſſ. [of down and fall] ruined. The down- 
Fallen ſteep cliffs. Carew. 0 4.34) at 
Do'wnGYRED, adj. [of down and gyred) let down in circular wrin- 
kles. Ungartered and downgyred to his ankles. Shakefpeare. 
Do'wnniL, fubſt. [of down and hi] declivity, deſcent. 


Down L, adj. dectivous, deſcending. 'Tis downhil all. Dryden. 


Do'wNLOOKED, adj. [of down and lot] having -ai dejected or 
- downcaſt look, ſullen, gloomy. - Dowwnlook'd, and with a cucko on 
her fiſt: Dryden. | 1 ie! et oe 
* Do'wnuyinc [of wr and lie] being about the travail of child- 
birth. , | F*, dk IN 
 _ Do'wnricur, adv. [of down and right] 1. Straight down. Cleft | 
downright. Hadibras. 2. Plainly, without ceremony. We ſhall chide 
noaunrigbt. 3 Completely, without 
right into a fit. Arbuthnot. | 2 Ae 54 
| Downr1cnr, a4. 1. Plain and clear, open. Downright/ advice, 
Bacon. 2. Entire, complete. 3. Directly tending to the point, art- 
leſs. Plain downright wiſdom. Ben Fohn/on. © 4. Peng without cere- 
mony, honeſtly ſurly. His plain downright way, Auuiſon. 5. Plain, 
without diſguiſe, The idolatry was direct and downright, - Brown. 
Do'wnsiTTING, feof [of down and .it] the act of fitting. down or 
of going to reſt, repoſe. ' Thou knoweſt my down/itting. P/alms. 
oO'wNWARD, or DownwaRDs, adv. [dune-peand, Sax. ] 1. From a 
higher ſituation towards the lower part. Hills afford pleaſant proſ- 
pects to them that look downwargs from them upon the ſubjacent 
countries. Ray. 2. Towards the centre. Carried downward by its 
weight as much as upward by the attraction. Newton, 3. In a courſe 
of lineal deſcent. | | 5 
. A ring the count does wear, 
That downward hath ſucceeded. in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents. Shaleſbeare. 
DownwarD, a4: 1. Moving on a declivous plane, tending to the 
centre or to the ground, With downward force. Dryden. 2. Bending, 
being declivous. She lights the downward heaven, and riſes there. 


complex idea of a dozen. 


..- Dran+[pnabbe, Sax. common, or the 


ſtopping ſhart. - She fell d 
N 8 <1 2 ; net is on the cour 


value about 74. FL out 


DRA 


Drydm. z. Dejefted. At the loweſt of my dxumuyy ie 
dach! 


pull'd up my heart. Sidney. A 
Do'wny [from down] full of, being of the nate of * 
vered with down or nap, as in ſome plants. Doxy, or dun, g. . 
upon their leaves. Bacon. 2. Made of down or ſoft feath Velre ty = < 
pillar. Pope. 3. Soft, ſoothing, tender, 825 Dey A 
| Tam'd the rebellious eye of 

Of ſorrow, with a foft and dowwny hand, Caſbar "Ty 
DowxE, or Dow, /ub/. [donaire, Fr. It ſhould he | Da. 
dower) 1. A portion given with a wife. I could mary d. 9 4 
for this dowre. Sidney. Tethys all her waves in dowry . ij ved Ds 
2. A reward paid for a wife. For a dowre a hundred fo mo 
W 3, A gift, a owns given. "KIN fy dra 
o Dowse ( u. iv UR 4 
OT [douſen, Du.] to give one a ſlap on the face Ahe pup! 
To Doxo'1.061zE, verb neut. [of dora, glory, and uo | 
to ſay] to ſay the hymn called G/oria Parr, 1 ©, ofhew; DAA 
Doxo'Locy [doxologia, It. doxologie, Fr. of Jo fy or 
glory, and e., of Nh, Gr. to ſay] the aſcription of glor y ky PRA 
the SCRIPTURE doxologies are, and to whom addreſsd, | Nw þ Op 
examin'd by them, who profeſs to make that book thei; N ent PRA 
worſhip. The reader will find a collection of them a 99 
Dr. Clarke, in his ſcripture-doctrine, p. 430. tho', with ro, ” F 
Kev. e, i. V. 2 it ſhould not be diſſembled, that the Cath, * 
tax ſeems diſturbed; and that, in the Syriac verſion which 1 0 ö 
more free and eaſy (and which, if I'm not miſtaken, i, 21 * 
cient than any of our preſent Greek copies,) the dai fe FE 
rather ſeem to be applied to Gop the Fartyer; and b ah = Ai A, 
it in 1 Pet. 3. 18. for it runs thus in the s$yz14c; K | 2 
grow in grace, and knowledge of our Logp and Saviour ſel (int me 
and of Gop the Far ER, whoſe [is] the glory, Ge.“ Now, * 
verſion ſtand alone; for Dr. Mil rs obſerves of the fr} paſty * the | 
in one ancient Greet MS, the words [UN TO Him] are deutz, t wei 
reading being, Te ayanroan® & kzoarn®., c. And Dr (i, 0 0D 
ſerves that, in the ſecond text, ſome Greek MSS.. add, 22 6% 77. und 
and of God the Father, to whom glory, Qc.— Hoger, $ ſu [ * 
(without all diſpute) has, in the apocalypſe, deſcribed u d ep up 
this kind, as made to our Lord in his preſent exalted fat, by the rac 
whole creation, Rewel. c. 5. v.13. and adds, in the nent, "hat nent 
the 4 living creatures (which repreſent the main 6:4 of the Chitin 


church) faid © amen 


i. e. expreſſed their aſſent toi; woah, 


I think, whoever carefully conſiders the whole ſcenam and ud —_— ' 
that prophetic viſion, will eaſily perceive that a homage fte ige 
nate kind is here exhibited, as paid to Chriſi; whilt the i 22 
(and I think alſo the more fated) worſhip of the church is he.. DRAG 
priated by her and by her elders, to the oxs Goo and F net. 
of all c. 4. v. 8, 9, 10. compar'd with c. 5. v. 14. Ser ao abt DRAG/ 
Mepe, Ed. Lond. p. 909. Nor ſhould we ovetlook that fee 7 
the neau ſong [c. 5. v. 9. ] which Dr. Clarke has cited from Mr, DRA'G 
for it is very remarkable, Quo nempe /efori throni & ani ais Vr ꝛcilitat 
QUE, Sc. i. e. to him that fits on the throne, and to tie land, preter 
them TOGETHER, and to them oxL x is aſcribed, &c. * Thi, i V. B. 1 
Mr. Mede, is the form of the new Jong, which if God ſhall hera n targ. 
enable me to underſtand more perfectly, I ſhall perhaps ein t nat as the 
diſtincty and at large; For I have it peeeLY 1122650 upon 0 tages, 
mind, that the wyoLE mIsTERY of the goſpel worltip s herein diu. Won, OC 
- tain'd.” See alſo Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſervations an Daniel, de. de Jewi 
p. 262. As to doxologies of a different form and {tr dir, by von RAGS, 
_ on what occaſion introduced, fee Howoiitias5, Ixx0VaTI0 L _ 
jo Pe DR acc: 
Do'xy [prob. of doaten, Du. to yield or permit willingly] i WW _s 
a looſe wench. With heigh the 4 over the dale. Stefi, = F Du 
To Dozz, verb nut. prob. of dupſelen, Du. to be ine 71 bo the 
doſen, v. and L. Ger. in the ſame ſenſe ; dj) Sn. wy I Fo Ap 
7ehr/on] to ſleep unſoundly, to be ſleepy or incining d [ccy, 0 at ar 
Number. He happen'd to doze. L'Efirarge. 1 5d Ds a . 
To Doze, verb a. to make ſtupid, to dull. With mw FY ar 
drinking doxed in his underſtanding. Clarendon. | \ Da 7 N 
Do'z kr, or Do'sstL [of 4 or dbiſil, Fr. 2 faucet) | een 


out a head, to be put into a wound. „ Du 

A Do'zen [dounaine, Fr. dozzina, It. docina, SP: Dokin, bane 

zent, Ger.] twelve. By potting twelve units together, We 
ocke. 77 

Dolzixgss [of Y] ſleepineſs, drowſineſs. Aa, bk 

Locke iring 5 | 

Do'zr, adj. [of de] ſleepy, 

D&.+is an abbreviation for doctor. 

Daa fof dnabbe, Sax. coarſe, or drop, Fr.] à ſorto 


7 — refuſe of any wig Bp 

Du. dirt or mire] a dirty flat, a whore. Pauly and prove 

in Drury-lane. Pape. 

DAR [with mariners] a ſmall topſail. 
Daa [d gan, Gr. ] the herb yellow creſt. „ sbb bi 

A DRARTER 8 a ſhip] a ſmall ſail ſet on the bonner 


Da a'co 
Ed. * 
at wi 
WW ated CA 

akeſpeare. 

conſtellat 

Poſe leave 

dany parts, 

| | The Draz 

illes, Acco 

ile it cox 
becy was 

t. John coz 

ue drapon 


ſluggiſh. Dozy head. Dod 
lick lutz 


e, and only uſed when the courſe and bot 


= enough to clothe the maſt, g 
 Dra'cun [Sexes Gr. with phyſicians] the eig 4 
ounce, containing 3 ſcru or 60 grains. 1205 00 R 

Da Ac bee e, Gt a coin among the Grecians b 
money. 

t do prize their honours 

ky hakeſpeart- 


9 240% 85 ei ot 1 


hth part of N 


MMovers th 
5 At a crack'd drachm. 
Alſo a weight containing 24. weight, 6 or 

Dra'cumon,-or Dra'cuon | darkmer, eb]. Hebrt® * 
value about 15s. Engliſh. But TavTok, in 2 » 70 
dance, ſays, * this ſeems to be a gold 2 1 bupeuc. "of 
weighing 12 Gerahs, in our money one pom” gion, b lie 
which I may add, that what confirms his ſuppoi' 
occurring only in the books of Ezra and Nehem?' 
Du ac, Lat. a dragon. bs 

Draco Regius, Lat. a ſtandard, 
upon it, anciently borne by our kings, 


co, 
Dx aco's Laws, certain ſevere laws made by Dua 


N 


Achenians; whence a ſevere puniſhment for a flight offence is 
| bel Deng l (in meteorology] a meteor appearing in the 
5 ; 8 f 25 . 1 3 Gr. j a precious ſtone, /aid 70 be taken 
ere, 7. — Gr.] che d 
cov TIA, or DxAco'xriuu, Lat. 


[with aſtronomers] 


n's ſtone. | 
bnaconria, Sax.] dragoii- 


_ þ the ſpace of time in which 
. 3 och — her aſcending node, called caput draconts, 2. e. 
* ; eturns to the lame, . | ; q 
eure, Lac. {with forgeons] a kind of ulcer, which eat 
* a a nerve itſelf; alſo a worm bred in the hot countries, which 
gy many yards length between the ſkin and the fleſh. 


4 | Je acuncuLUs Hortenfis, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb dragon's- 


i n. : 
3 we r Dazap [or the pret. of to dread] The drad dan- 
£4 We: | . . © 
35 e [draf, Du. lees, bnabbe, dnop, Sax. dirty] any refuſe, 
„ wah for hogs. _ _ 
* Give them grains their fill, " 
Wo Huſcs draf to drink and ſwill. Ben Fohnſon. 
WD: rex [draffigh, Du.] filthy, dreggy, worthleſs. 
o bac, verb af. [opazan, Sax. Draga, Su.] 1. To draw; hale 
il along the ground by main force. Drag d by the cords. Den- 
2. To draw a thing that is burthenſome, and from which one 
ot diſengage himſelf Drag'd a lingerin life. Dryden. 3. To 
along contemptuouſly as a thing unworthy to be carried. To 
me at his chariot wheels. S:i/ling fleet. 4. To pull about with 
Ince and ignominy. Beaten and drag d in ſo barbarous a manner 
the hardly eſcaped. Clarendon. 5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 
weight of my misfortunes. drag'd you down. Dryden. | 
to Da, werb neut. to hang ſo low as to trail or grate on the 
ind. Dragging chains. Dryden. A door is ſaid to drag, when by 
[| hanging on its gs e bottom edge of the door rides in its 
ep upon the floor. Maxon. So 
zac [bnax, Sax. Dregge, Du.] 1. A ſort of hook, or an in- 
bent with hooks to catch hold of things under water. Take it up 
I 2 drag-hook. Walton. 2. A net drawn along the bottom of the 
, Er. Drag in the deep. Dryden. 3. A kind of car drawn by the 
BS. The ag is made ſomewhat like a low car; it is uſed for the 
eaage of 4 43 and drawn by the handle by two or more men. 
. 4. [with hunters] the tail bf a fox. , 
WD: ac-Net [ppzz-ner, Sax. treck-net, Du. ] a draw or ſweep fiſh- 
ner, 


3 PRAGANT-Gam | cotrupted of Tragacantha ] gum-dragon vul- 


eon, an interpreter in the eaſtern countries, whoſe office is 
Lilitate commerce between the orientals and occidentals ; alſo an 
| preter in the Tark;/ court. | 
E. The inmediate derivation of the word is, as Gol ius obſerves, 
_ gamma, Arab. to tranſlate out of one language into another; 
esche Azapic, ChAL DEE, HERZ and SYRIAC, are all ſiſter- 
ages, we often find one and the ſame word, with ſome little va- 
an, occur in all; and, by the way, from a verb of the ſame root 
e Jewiſh Tazcu derived. 
ales, wood or timber ſo joined 2 that as they ſwim they 
bear a burden or load of ſome ſort of wares down a river. 
acc [a ſea term] whatſoever hangs over ſhip, or hinders her 
ing. 8 
3 1 Duc, verb af. [of dnagan, Sax.] to drag, draw, or 
Emil in ths dirt; to make dirty by dragging on the ground. Dragglea 
cel. Gay. EH eh | | 
ro Daa'cols, verb neut. To become dirty by dragging on the 
ound. His d-agg/ig tail hung in the dirt. Hudibras. 
WE D:a'citnm, barb. Lat. [in old records] drag, a coarſer fort of 
aad-corn. 
Das ⁰, Lat. [%ayue, Gr.] a handful, a gripe. 
tDracmis, Gr. as much as can be taken up with two fingers. 
WE Daa'con; Fr: and Sp. [dragone, It. draco, Lat. dragam, Port. 
Sax. draeck, Du. dracke, Ger.) 1. A kind of winged ſerpent, 
it with age grows to a monſtrous bigneſs. It is very much cele- 
ed in romantic writers of the middle age. A lonely Dragon. 
Wateſpeare. 2. Applied to a fierce and violent man or woman. 
conſtellation near the north pole. 4. [dracwculus, Lat.] a plant 
Fhoſe leaves are like thoſe of arum, only that they ate divided into 
bany parts, and the ſtalk is ſpotted. Miller. 
Le Dragon in the ArocaLrpsx, With /even heads, and ter horns, ſig- 
ies, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the whole Roman empire, 
ile it continued ENriaE; becauſe it was ENTIRE, when the pro- 
Ihecy was given; and the nzAsT 1 ſeven heads and ten horns] 
r John conſiders not till the empire became divided; and then he puts 
de dragon for the empire of the GaEEEKs, and the Beaſt for the em- 
Ire of the LaTinNs. Newton's Ol ſerwations on Daniel and Apotalyp/e, 
. 277—284. See Brasr, Cal usr, and CrRotsaDe; compared 
» Revelat. e. 12. v. 17, 18. and c. 13. v. 1—I8. 
Nie ons may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be imaginary monſters, vis. 
4 pw. with wings, a long tail and legs ; but whether there be any 
3 by the family of South. land in Kent, which bears Or a dragon 
"wg with wings inverted vert, on a chief gales, 3 ſpears heads ar- 


Ms (of dragon] a little dragon. Mat dragonets his fruit - 
a er, : 

Daa'coneLy 
4 vn dragonflies. Bacon. ; 

| Mie, [of dragon] dragonlike. A cloud that's dragonißb. 


Daa“ : ; 
l, klage, and {ike} fiery, furious. He fights dra- 


do- Merz, the herb { per” 
D 14; 0 erpentary or viper's bugloſs. 
N. lin heraldry] ſigniſies the lower — of the beaſt to 


** 
„ 5 Pry 9 
A oe 1 4 


ed by Sigiſmund, em 


Da akt [of grace; Lat. dracon, Fr.] 


tertainments, which have been latel 


gons in nature or not, it is certain there are in heraldry, as 


{of dragen and Ha fierce fly tliat ſtings. Delicate 


D R A 


to be a dragon, as a lin d. ſignifies the upper half of a lion} 
and the other half going off like the hinder part of a dragon. 
Knights 75 the Order of the Dia Oo, an order of knighthood, foind- 
or of Germany, anno 1417, upon the con- 
demnation of John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague. | ; 
Da ac Beams [with architects] two ſtrong braces which ſtand 
Nan. breaſt-· ſummer, and meet in an angle on the ſhoulder of the 
ng· piece. N 
n, Blood Large Sax. ] the gtim or refin of the tree 
called draco arbor, Jo called, from the falſe opinion of the dragon's 
combat with the elephant. Dragon's Blood is a reſin, moderately 
heavy; friable and duſky fed, but of a bright ſcatlet wheti powder- 
ed. One ſort is very compact, another leſs compact, and leſs pure, 
called common dragon's blo6d ; a third fort is tough and viſcous, and 
of a blood colobr, and ih keeping it grows hard like the firſt, Four 
vegetables afford dragon's blood: one is a tall tree in the Cananes; 
the ſanguls dracoriis exſudates from the cracks of the bark, in the 
eat heats, Another grows to ſix or Eight feet high in the iſland of 
Lo whete the reſin is extracted from the fruit, about the ſize of a 
hazel-nut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree ini New Spaih, and a 
true ſanguis draconis flows from the trubk, The fourth grows in 
Java, and has a red bark; its trunk and large branches yield a reſi- 


nous juice, which ſeems to be our fineſt ſort of dragon's blood. Hill. 


Dracon's Head. 1. A plant. It hath a labiated flower reſem- 


bling a dragon's head. 2. [With aſtronomers] a node or point, in 
which the orbit of the moon interſects the orbit of the earth, or the 


ecliptic, as ſhe is aſcending from the ſouth to the north. | 
DRracon's Head 9 heraldry] is the tawny colour in the eſcutcheon 
of ſovereign prince | 
Dx acon's Stone, a precious ſtone. 8 | 
Dr acon's Tar with aſtronomers] a point in the ee oppoſite 
to the dragon's head, which the moon interſects in deſcending from 
north to ſouth, a 
Dx AON Tail [in heraldry] is the murrey colour in the eſcutcheon 
of ſovereign-princes. | 
Dracon's Tree, a ſpecies of palm-tree. It is common in the Ma- 
deira afid Canary Iflands, #nd from it is ſuppoſed that the dragon's 
blood is obtained. Miller. | | N 
Da acoo's [probably of dragon, becauſe at firſt they were as de- 
ſtructive to the enemy as dragons, dragon, Fr. and Sp. dragone, It. 
dragam, Port. dragem, Ger. to carry. Johnſon] a ſoldier who fights 
ſometimes on horſeback, and ſometimes on foot. Two regiments of 
dragoons ſuffer d much. Tater, „ | 
To DAO [from the ſubſt.] to harraſs, by abandoning a place 


: 


to the rage of ſoldiers. 


Deny to have your free- born toe, 
Dragoon'd into a wooden ſhoe. Prior. 

Drain 0 dnane, or dnene, Sax. or of trainer, Fr. to draw] a 
water- courſe, gutter or fink. If your drains be deep, fling in ſtones. 
Mortimer. i , | 

To Drain, verb af. [of vnanan, Sax. or trainer, Fr.] 1. To 


_ draw off waters 3 Salt water drain'd through veſſels. Bacon. 


2. To empty, by draining gradually away what a thing contain 
by furrows, ditches, &c. Comets muſt have drain d off all their 
fluids. Cheyne. 3. To make quite dry. Waſh your bottles; but do 
not drain them. Swift, - DS 
Drat'naBLE fof drain] that may be drained: 
1. A ſort of ſmall cannot: 
Shot made at them by a couple of drakts. Clarendon. 2. A male: 
duck: The duct ſhould hide her eggs from the drake. Mortimer. 
_ Dack and DRARR, à ſort of play with a flat pebble, oiſter-ſhell, 
tile, &c. thrown ſo as to ſkim on the ſurface of the water. 
To make Ducks and DR AK ES of one's Money, to ſquander it away 
with little thought, as if thrown on the water in that manner. 
Dzam, or Dach LAN, Gr.] 1. An apothecaries weight, the 
8th part of an ounce, in avoirdupoiſe weight one 16th; Weighing 
ſeven drams. Bacon. 2. A ſmall piece of money among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 3. Any ſmall quantity; proverbially. A 
diam of ſweet is worth a pound of ſour. Spenſer. 4. Such a quantity 
of ſpirituous Hquofs as S drake at once. Every dram of brandy. 
＋ 5. Diſtilled liquors; ſpirits. From the ſtrong fate of drams 
if thou get free. Pope. 5 F 
Dua u, Lat. Ida, Gr] a play, either comedy or tragedy, is à 
compoſition either in proſe or verſe; that conſiſts not in the bare rect. 
tation, but in the a&fual reprefentation of an action, in which ſuch 
rules are to be obſetved, as make the repreſentation probable. Our 
drama's are tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe groteſk en- 


introduced and brought on the 
ſtage, ſcarce deſetve the name of a's, 'or dramatic an- 
ces. Many rules Ariſtotle drew from Homer, which he — the 
drama. Dryden. | 
Diama'Ticar, or Daa Tie [dramatiqut, Fr. drammatico, It. 
dramatico, Sp. dtamaticus, Lat. $apdrue-, Gr.] of or pertaining to 
acts, eſpecially thoſe of a ſtage. play, repreſented by action, not nar- 
rative. In the great dramatic poem of nature, is a neceſſity of intro- 


ducing a God. Bentley. 

Drama'ric Poem, a poem or compoſure deſigned to be acted on 
the ſtage, A an action, not narrative. 

Adive DrRaMAaTIC Poetry, is when the ns are every re 
brought upon the theatre 8 act their own 8 12 
DIEAMATIcATTT of dramatical] after the manner of ſtage- 
plays, by repreſentation, not narratively. Errors reprehended partly 
dramatically, pattly fimply. Dryden. h Th 

Drama'TisT [of drama] the author of a dramatic performance. 
The praiſes of the great dramarift. Burnet. 

Dr a'xa, barb. Lat. [old deeds] a drain or water-courſe. 

Da Axx, the pret. of in. See To Dalxx. ; 
 Drane, 401 Among farmers, a term applied to wild oats, which 
never fail to over-run worn out lands, | 
Dar, or Dras [v, Fr.] cloth, woollen-cloth. | 

Dray DE BERRY, a fort of frize or thick cloth, firſt made in the 
county of in France. * | 
To Dxarr, verb neat. [drap, 25 drapus, low Lat.] 1. To make 

5 cloth, 


| 4 45 5 
* - * * - * 


How long her face is 4rawyn, how. pale her look. Shakeſpeare: 20. 


Dry. 21. Lo repreſent: by picture or imagination. 
96 He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 1 


„ 1 
DR A0 
8 d e 


Wu o tad woot 24 lk. Sinh 2a de 
clath. The done might, Sap accordingly, Bacos. 2. To fad. 
rize r jcer Idrarper Fr, It is uſed in this nſe-by the innovator 


Temys Who 1 body, has, inutated, , Johnſon] But, if I am not mil. 


. ARM obo 
barge: FEN (dra pier. Ex.] a feller of cloth, 5 a woollen-draper, a 
lian nd: per... Cloth in a draper's ſhop. Boyle. Kae 


Dear ERS were incorporated, anno 1438, in the reign of king duce as a con: 
Henry VI., Their armorial, enfigns are three clouds a '* drain the co 
hei Woe 


pers each adorned with a treble crown er. The creſt on a h 


and tore, à ram lodged as the ſecond attired. The ſupporters Wo 


lions as the laſt pellezee. , The motto, To God only Le honoar and glory. 

Their hall is in I hrockmorton-ſtreet, © n 
DRA PERRY {draperze, Fr.] 1. The cloth trade. Clothwork ſtatutes 

fonathe maintenance of , drapery. Bacon. 2. Cloth, woollen-ſtuffs. 

Drapery ware. Arbuthnot. ., >. ETA 
- PraPERY {draperic, Er. draperia, Tt. in painting, ſculpture, &c.] 

a work in which the clothing .of any human figure 1s repreſented,'the 

dreſs, of a picture or ſtatue. Painters in their draperies, Prior. 
Thus the #»gerzors author of the FapLz of Cepes, in Engliſh 

verſe, when ſpeaking of the opinions, pleaſures, &c. which lay wait 
for us in the IRS cou of life, ſays, b | 

TPhick as bright atoms in the folar ray, | 

- 41/424 +: Diverſe, their px ay'sy, and profuſely gay. 
DA TEN, Aab. [drap, Fr.]..cloth, coverlet. 
M.aany tables fair diſpread, . 
85 And ready dight with drafets feaſtival. Spenſer. 
Da A'sTic, adj. [of Jensi, Gr. active, briſk] it is uſed of a 
medicine, a purge that operates quickly and briſkly, as jalap, ſcam- 
mony, and the ſtronger purges. | | WY 
DavzE, pret. [of to drive] Thro' his navel drave the pointed 
i ct Popes. * > * FEES 
Deavcs: [corruptly written for Draye ; which = refuſe, ſwill. 
Tis old but true, ſtill ſwine eat all the draugh. - Shakeſpeare. 
Davor [dnohx, Sax. zrait, Fr. dreet, Dan.] 1. The reſem- 
blance of a thing drawn with a pencil, pen, &c. repreſentation by 
picture The happy draught ſurpaſſed the image in her mind. Dryden. 
2. Delineation, etch. Ihe firſt rude draught of virtue. South, 
A picture drawn. In man we have the draught of his hand. South. 
4. The copy of a writing. ee eee x 
- Dravcur [ofvnaxan, Sax.) 1. Pertaining to drawing; as, draught- 
horſes: + 2. The act of drawing carriages. Oxen for all ſorts of 
draught. Temple. 3. The quality of being drawn. The wheel- 
plongh of the eaſieſt draught. Mortimer. IN : . 
Daa ur, or Dar T [in architecture] the figure of an intended 
building, deſcribed on paper, wherein is laid down, by ſcale and com- 
paſs, the ſeveral diviſions or partitions of the apartments, rooms, 
doors, paſſages, conveniencies, Sc. in their due proportion. 

Daauenr [in navigation] the quantity of water which a ſhip 
draws when ſhe is afloat, or the number of feet and inches under- 
water, when laden. Deep in her draught. Dryden. 4 f 

Daa ver [in military affairs] a detachment of ſoldiers drawn off 
1 army. A draught of forces would leſſen the number. 
Add: ons 7 
8 3 Idnoze, Sax] a houſe of office, bog- houſe, neceſſary- 

ouſe. : 

Davor Trait, Fr.] 1. The act of drinking. I drank it of 
at a draught. Swift, 2. A, potion, or what a perſon drinks at once. 
Inclination to take a ſmall draught. Boyle. 3. Liquor drank for plea- 
ſure. Ihe pernicious &avght. Prior. 4. The act of ſweeping with 
a net. The-draught of a pond. Hale. g. The act of ſhooting with 
a bow. At one draught of his bow. Camden. 6. A diverhon in 
war, the act of diſturbing the main deſign, perhaps ſudden attack. 
Drawing ſudden draughrs. upon the enemy. fie 7. A link or 
drein. Caſt out into the draught. St. Matthew. 2 
Daa ver {in trade} an e in weighing commodities. 
Daa vor {in exchange] a bill drawn by a merchant, payable by 
another on whom it is drawn. "=P | | 
Daabenr [rrarta, It.] a pull or tug. e 
Daaudhr-Housg [of draught and houſe] a draught. or houſe 
where ſoil is depoſited; They brake down the. houſe of Baal, and 
made it a draught-houſe. 2 Kings. FVV 
Davor - Hoss [with gunners]. large iron hooks fixed on the 
checks of a cannon- carriage on each ſide. 5 
D D$4avenTs, only uſed in the plur. a game called tables, and re- 
ſembling cheſs; alſo [ trait, Fr.] harneſs for drawing horſes. 

To Daeaw, irt. werb act. pret. Da N part. pafſ. Da aw Ü＋¶ [tirer, . 
Fr. ti nare and trarre, It. diaga, trage, Dan. dhagan, Sax. .trecken, 

Dua gabe, Lot.] 1. To pull or tug along, not to carry. Bring ropes 

«to the city, and we willdraw it into the river. 2 Samtel. 2. I pull 
forcibly, to pluck. He could not drawv the dagger out of his belly. 

Juda 3. To bring by violence, to drag. Draw: you before the 

judgment ſeats. James, 4. To raiſe out of a deep place, They 

are up Jeremiah with cords. Jeremiah. 5. To ſuck, Sucking and 

- drawing) the breaſt. Miſaman. 6. Io attract. Salt drazueth Blood. 
Bacon. 7. To inhale, Where I firſt drew air. Milton. 8. To take 

-frow/ any thing, holding or containing it. They dhe io out the ſtaves 
of the ark. 2 Chronicles. g. To take from a caſk. The Wine of 

lift is drawn, Shakefpearesy; 10. To pull a ſword from the ſheaths. I 1 
will draw my ſwords; Exodus, 11. To let out a liquid. Without 


. 


dxaauing one drop of blood. Miſman. 12. To take bread out of the NN of an) bo 


axen. Ihe batch is fran. Mortimer. 13. To uncloſe, to ſlide 
curtains back. Draw aſide the curtains, Shaleſbeare. 14. Lo cloſe 
ur: ſpręad them back. + Nrawing the curtain, chat the candle might 
not complain of her bluſhing. Sidney. 15. To extract Spirits by 
diſtillation may be raaun gut of vegetable Juices, Cheyne. 8 16. * 2 
rocure as an agent cauſe: To draw on himſelf death. Loe, 17. 


— 


To produce as an. eflicient cauſe. To dsa money to: him by the 


ſale of the product. Locke. 18. To convey ſecretly... I hey de 
themſelves mare welterly,, Raleigh. 19, To protract, to, lengthen, 


"44 


To utter lingeringly. Or drew, or ſeem' d to draw a dying groan. 


\ 4 


As he would draw it. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dv Latches ſold ſtatute] night-thieves, Robert's men. 


£ " 
+ LA 


»4# DRA 


22. To take a cafd out of che pack, to take/a lot. 


black. D, yden. 23. To form a repreſentatio 3 He has 4 
« hq, 0 ” r 1 e e N. 1 75 
17 his picture. Dryden. 24. To derive, to have hes they 65 * 


cauſe or donor. From the * drew the rudiment, © Origin 


| THmple. 25. To deduce as from premiſes or poſtul en, 1 
events drawn the uſual inſtruftion, Temple, 20. J * From 6, ry 
duce as a conſequence or inference. The lntermedin £7 to ty 7 

; fron. Locke. 27. To allure or ny ew thy . ” 
others to. his pur ole. Hayward. 28. To lead as, « Tos F 45 f 
Ad the cauſe, mp, 27 "_ 


Which to the ſtream the crowdin 
* To perſuade, to follow. Orpheus e wy 
o induce, to perſuade. The Engliſh drew them in " bean. 
them. Dawies. 31. To win, to gain; taken from cn 1 925 g 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt c . 
That which my father loſes. Shake/pe 5 
32. To receive, to take up. NY 
If every ducat in ſix thouſand ducats 
Were in ſix parts, and every part a ducat, 
T would not draw them, I would have my bond 93 
33. To exort, to force. Drezo ſighs and groans. D,,, e 
wreſt, to diſtort. Drawing the ſcriptures to your ennie Wits 


_  Tw 
her 


WD: 7, 
beer 15 


35. To compoſe, to form in writing. I will 4 ; 5 ern 
ties. Shakeſpeare. 36. To withdraw from ed faute 5 celeph. 
action. Shakeſpeare. 37. To embowel, to take out the 2 [Ne 


pen, Al 
RAY-P 
l 


Draw your poultry. King. 38. To draw in; to apply tm v. 
poſe by diſtortion or violence. Draw in the Nn res a 0 
To draw in; to inveigle, to entice. Faithleſs miſctentz 40 


in, and deceived them. South. 40. To draw off; to exttig h. RAYT: 
lation. Authors who have drawn of the of of 9 118 fre 
ſhould lie ſtill. Addiſon. 41. To draw off ; to drain out by 1 I A'ZEL 
Never to be pulled out till you draw off a great quantity, Nei _ 
42. To draw off; to withdraw, It gra<-.s mens minds if fron i es 
nels. Addiſon. 43. To draw on; to occaſion, to invite, ar wh 1 A 
his negligence draws on. Hayward. 44. To draw m; t daß d 3 


bring by degrees. Draa on the conſideration of thenice controxe. 
ties. Boyle. 45. To draw gver; to raiſe and bring ohr n 2 fill Oi 
of v ormwood drawn over with water in a limbec. 90%. 46, Je 


draw over ; to perſuade to revolt. Drawn over by fear, Alden, ; 
47. To draw out; to protract. Virgil has drawn out the tits i il. Wa 
lage and planting into two books. Addiſon. 48. Ts din wi; 
call to action, to range. Draw out a file. Dryden, 40. Ti bay F the 
out ; to extract or pump out by inſinuation. Philoclea, to 4p 
out more, faid, I have often wonder'd how fuch excelent 1 37 
| ſhould be. Szarey. 50. To draw out; to range in battle. Ide un 0 1 
time he is drawn out, the challenger may be poſted near him, (Ain wha 
51. To draw up; to form in order of battle. The lord Bernarddey 15 £4 
up in a large held. Clarendon. 52. To draw up; to form in ring 3 
to conti ive. 'To draw wþ the ſcenary of a play. Oha, a + 
To Draw, verb neut. 1. To do the office of a beat of du To th 
Hath not graw# in the yoke. Deuteronomy. 2. 'To aft a8 à ve) AD. ad; 
The particular braſs may not draw too much. A,. 3. Tofinti, 4s h 
to contract. That water will ſhrink or di- aab into less room, bam, n the hi 
4. To advance, to make progreſſion. Draab ye near hither, 1 Smet The 
5. To draw a ſword. 5.255 to defend him. Sl. 6. To Thy 
practiſe the art of delineation. Skill in drawing. Lite, 7. To make ford aſe 
a ſore run by attraction. 8. To tetire, to retreat alltie, The Scots Ins taker 
drew a little back to a more convenient poſt. Clarum. 9. T9 draw WT hi 


; to retire, to retreat. To draw off by degrees, and not to dome Wh croverte 
to an open rupture.” Collier. 10. To draw cn; to advance, VF 
proach. 'The fatal day draws on. Dryden. 11. Ta draw u; to hat 
troops formed into regu'ar order. 

Jo DxA [a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to draw much wates accord 
ing to the number of feet ſhe links into it, as ſhe draus 12.971 ft 
'of water. 1 ö a 

Draw, /ib/. [from the verb] 1. The a& of daving 2 
lot or chance drawn. 


eadfully 2 


Draw-Back [of draw. and back, in traffic] a rebate 0 dicount \DFULNE 
lowed the merchant on exportation of goods, which paid dur x „ The 4% 
wards; alſo money paid back for ready payment, or vp0" " p Ul, 
account, In poundage and draw-backs 1 loſe half my bent. " P DLESNE: 

Draw-BrIDGr [of draw and bridge] a bridge made be uſe of 4 


up or let down, uſually before the gate of a town or care b Ess 


nued together by a draw-bridee. Carew. 
| Draw Gear, an harneſs * furniture for draught-horſs fart 
waggon, Cc. | Wn 


Daa Net, a net for catching the larger fort of fowl. ind giel 

To Draw 4 Bill of Exchange, is to write it, gn nd . 

nts of l. 

7 eb * ö bring water . 
DRAWER [from raw] 1. One employed ro LA who das 


of a man's dreſs. They go ſtark naked without ſurt 
Locks, > „ Is reſentat00# 
a. Be wing uhh: eee with painters] the”? 

y, or ſubſtante, drawn with a i 6, Mel 
Häteing term] is the beating the ny 


| 
n 


© Daawing [a 
. TRL Js hit the ſen 
\» Drawing Ami, [with hunters] is when houn 7 11 | 
their chace contrary, *7. e. up the wind inſtead of un : tow 
Drawing en the Shot * hunting term] 15 u. 100 oof 
the ſcent; And draw on till they hit on the ſawe dcs. in wich 8 


Dra'wiyg-rooM [of draw. and room] 1. The oh gau lf 
pany allembles at court. Words ſpoken of you in 
Pope. 2. The company aſſemhled there. me to Bold 3 * 


Deawine Table, an inſtrument with 2 kant ge 
royal paper for drawing draughts of fortificattog's, 1rivelng ou 
To DaAWL, verb neut. to utter a thing in 40 3 

Then mount the clerks, and in one * A . 

Through the long heavy page draw! ON 


* » 
TY 
” 


DRY a 4. R 

| w ge 5 4 IL * NN. wy F 10 | J * F 
a 4 * 5 3 ö 

| 3 eizutely and Jazily: .... . -7 | Dat AMING, adj, [from dream] flothful. 

. ft Pa 1. See, accumulated. * Das Aufn x, adv. [of dreaming] ſlothfully. ' 


* 
„ 


ere each party. takes! hat art thou anus among thoſe heart- and dreamleſs. Camden. | 

TO aſide. A Gurtain drawn. Dry Dinar, did dream. See To Pagen, * 
Tra E 10 4 or em RT A drawn fox: Shakeſpeare Dau [onymg, or dheonlic, Sax.] dreary, mournful, diſmal; 
FS as by a motive. The Iriſh will be draws to the Engliſh. A Seas and dying ſound. Milter. CY PF v8 
Induced as b) ; Ae ect e DRE'aRIHEaD [of dreary] horror, diſmalneſs ; now obſolete, 


@ army Was 471. his own ſhare. A drawn game. Aadiſor. DarAuuEss, adj. [of dream] ing without dreams. Namelefs 


„ DaAwN wells are . Hideous ſhape of drearihead. Spenſir. 
. : ' TA. = | e a 
. en | bauriatur m lier evadit, Gr. Ogata area. BRN. DRE"ARMENT [of dreary] 1. Sorrow, melancholy. 
ES niet Motion, uc, and exerciſe, improves every thing. Wa- Your doleful drearment. Spenſer. 
7. . es 


3 come putrid, The air, if not agitated by 2. 'Horrox, dread; now obſolete, = | 

„ _ weg ON of peſtilential, Every fun ment of wa 1 ol'd in flames and ſmouldering drearment. Spenſer. 

* FP diſuſed grows ruſty : but above all, the minds of men, if Dzz*armess [ yrigneyye, Sax.] diſmalneſs. BY 

ea! 1 exerciſed, will relax and ſuffer, e, oth Dzxt*'ary [brypman, Sax. to make ſorrowful] 1. Diſmal, gloomy. 

S pd 88 1 fot Fu” and , avel/], a deep well, out of which wa- Dreary ſhades. Dryden. 2. Sorrowful, diſtreſsful. With dreaty 

* | Fans by a long rope or chain, Grey uſes it. ro ſhrieks. Spenſer — 5 þ 

WD... or Drav-carr [opags 1 2 a brewer's cart, on 3 5757 TT 5 flower 8 inn hes 1 3 

* : oo” | 1 the field upon his dray-cart. — RE'DGER [of dreage] a fiſherman who dredges for oiſters. 
nk * n e e 5 DxRR DOE, abt. [To dreteh in Chaucer is to delay; perhaps a net 


Horſe. Tatler. | catching oiſters, &c. For oiſters they have a peculiar dredge; which 
f e e 20 4 attends a dray. Coblers, is a chick ſtrong net faſtened to three tviths of wg and drawn at the 
3 e fan ; _ ſtern, ens whatſoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of 
FE 1 [of dray and plougb] a particular ſort of plough. the water. Carew. + | | 25 | 
1 i b belt in 2 5 gel 5 clays. . 2 To DRxxpog, verb act from the ſubſt.] to gather with a dredge. 
Aron, a market-town of Salop, 14 miles from Shrewſbury, The oyſters dredged in the Lyne. Carew, LOTT | : 
1s from London. 3 8 D&rEcs dreggian, Iſland. dneyxen, Sax, draega, Su. or dreck, Du. 
2 EL, ſub. [perhaps corrupted from dreſſel, the ſcum or droſs and Ger. dirt] 1. Droſfs, refuſe, ſweepings. The regs and refuſe of 
man nature; or from dro/leſe, Fr. a whore. Febn/or] a low, life. Rogers. 2. Filth, any thing by which purity is corrupted. 'T'he 
less wtetch dregs and leaven of the northern people. Bacon. 3. Lees, the ſedi- 


Daz an, verb a. [of dhædan, Sax. or Jed, Gr.] to fear ex- Harvey, | | 
ly. Thoſe who muſt dread it, muſt in a little time en- 1 ge [of dnepren, Sax.) full of dregs. Dreggy matter. 
ir. Wake. £1 ole. | c 5 
seas, verb neut. to ſtand in fear. Dread not, neither be Derir Drorr, Fr. [a law term] a double right, i. e. of poſſeſſion 
ef chem. Deuteronůumy). | | and dominion. N n 4 
A Do well, and Dzxeap no ſhame, To Dxkix. See To Drzin, To empty. I can grein her of them 
meaning of this proverb is, that a man who acts upon a all. Shakeſpeare. | x 
nd 7:/7/u72 principle of jusTicE and yonous, and not out of Dxe'Nace [in law] the tenure by which the Drenches, or Drenges 
oeereſt, or ſhame, need never be apprehenſive of the conſe- held their lands. SE ke. 
_ | TE To Drxencn, verb act. [ dhæncan, Sax. trancken, Ger. to cauſe to 
WD, %%. dnæd, Sax.] 1. Great fear, affright. The dread of drink, which Caſaubon derives of auen, Gr. to draw water]! 1. To 
2. 2. Habitual fear, awe. The dread of you ſhall be upon waſh, to ſteep. Drenched in the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſaturate with 
caſt. 6%. z. The perſon or thing feared, the cauſe of drink or moiſture ; in an ill ſenſe, Mutual hatred drench'd out ſwords 


t == 1o thee, our deareſt dread. Prior. | in native blood. Philips. 3. To give a phyſical potion to a horſe or 
, a Idnæd, of djuhr, or duhrzen, Sax. lord] 1, Terrible, other creature, to purge violently. If any of your cattle are infected 
k . Ihe deep dead bolted thunder. Shakeſpeare. 2. Vene- drench them. Mortimer. | 
F n the higheſt degree. 5 N DNR. 1. A draught, a ſwill. In abhorrence or contempt. 

. The ſummoning archangels to proclaim 1 Ihe ſleepy arench | 

- Thy dread tribunal. Milton. | Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, Milton. 


ford uſed in the royal title; as, dread ſovereign, which is by 2. A phyſical potion for a beaſt. A Drench is a potion or drink pre- 
ins taken from dread, fear, awe, or reyerence, as is generally pared for a fick horſe, and compoſed of ſeveral drugs in a liquid 
Though 7% /n ſays, this ſeems to be the meaning of form. Farrier”s Dictionary. 3. Phyſic that muſt be given by violence. 
overted phraſe, read majeſty, Some of the old acts of par- Their counſels are more like a drench, that muſt be poured down, 
are ſaid, in the preface, to be metuendiſſimi regis, our dread ſo- than a draught. X. Charles, 4. A channel of water. | 
ei [of dread] one that lives in great fear, The great dread- One that gives phyſic by force. 
dopery. Safe.” | 5 


\'DFUL [dnædpul, Sax,] cauſing dread, terrible, frightful. of ancient tenants in chief, ſuch as having been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
4 as thy hate. Granville. 75 1 
_ >vLLy [of dreadful] terribly, frightfully. Day and night oppoſe William the Conqueror, either by their perſons 'or counſels ; 
ah accuſe. Dryden. | the free tenants of a manor. | 24S, 


tt \DFULNEss'[of dreadful] a quality, Ec. to be dreaded, fright- DaENT 2 | | o 

| ULNE ty, Oc. | , „ participle [probably corrupted from drenched, to make a 
l : 1 The dreadfulne/s of the + in which they ſhall be = provetigal e e # burnt} In danger rather to be drent 

7 „ „ | Try an brent. Spenſer. ; Wt, IO 3b 2 

of, Þ DLESNESS [of dreadlee] fearleſſneſs, undauntedneſs. Danger DrE'sDen, al of Upper Saxony, in Germany, ſituated on 
an auſe of dreaale/ne/s. Sidney. | the river Elbe, 65 miles north-weſt of Prague, and 85 ſoath of Berlin. 


and Milton uſe it. | : towns in German d the uſu: elector of 

8 Uton ule 1 8 | . y, and the uſual refidence of the elector of Saxony. 
| Tp Ger. droom, Du. drom, Dan. droem, Su. but Me- To Dakss, verb ad. [prob. of ref, C. Brit. to adorn or deck, 
n derives. it of Jeaua, Gr. or of dneam, Sax. melody, or or of dreſſer, Fr. to direct or ſhape] 1. To cloath; to inveſt with 
* 1 of life, dreams wan, as plays, are a repreſenta- cloaths. Like his brothers to be dre/s'd. © Dryden. 2. To cloath 
; egg, gow 157.15 | en, . Ew is With more pompouſly or elegantly. Dreſi themſelves up in tinſel. Taylor.” 3. To 
un krumm. , 1. 4 ne acting ot the imagination in , to furniſh. | e. | | 
[Terrible dreams. Sho 1 5 4 47 I, in adorn, to furniſh. A fine room handſomely areſid up. Clarendon. 4. 


8 | con- To cover a wound with medicaments: Another chirurgeon dre/'d her. 
hs ag Cy each 5² each fancy... Shakeſpeare..." Viſeman. 5. To curty, to rub. To dreſs and tend horſes, fd. 
hs 1 16 75 Ae de REAM that is [cen waking,  _ , 6. To rectify, to adjuſt. 'To del this garden. Milton, 7. To 
1s yu fin | out the meaning of a thing. that is plain and Prepats for any purpoſe. In Orkney they e their leather with 

5 e nao s l vat ho roots of toxrmentil. Mortimer, 8. To trim, to fit for ready uſe. H 
l in * bew the ancients] were ſubordinate deities, attendants  drefſeth the lamps. Exodus. 9. To prepare Named forthe table. % 
pow by to fy e e Guldren, With, wings, in a ai. Prach ap td % ͥ ff! 

| N ay pay I CEA >.» Forhis fat grandfire, ſome delicious mefs. ” Dryden.” - 
uin . frocna, Su, deans us Vs ei ED [Prom- (| 10, To,cook meat, &c. Pee ks 0 

i „Su. Droomen, Dy, tracum, Ger. h 10 haye the, _/ Dazss from the verb] 1. Cloathing, What a man or woman has 


tation IE | 
„ afe!! 2 11155 rganung is the haying of ideas, on. Draſſes laugh d at in our forefather's wardrobes; ' Government « 
down occaſion. nor ee ſuggelted by an external ob- * 74+ Tongue. 2. Splendid cloaths, habit of ceremony. 3. The fill 
Lathe 2. Tok 1 er the rule and conduct of the under- of 9 dreſs. The men of pleaſure, dreſs and gallantry. Pope. 
Burnet, 3. 1 n eg imagine. e nexer greamt of the bad woman in a ne Dass, is like a dirty houſe with @ clean 
Nadin 95 $9 think idly. hey, dream on in a conſtant oO „ e 
Abe + To be luggilh, to idle. Why does An- Or, "as Oldham deſctibes her. 
Wichin a; gaudy calc a naſty ſoul, 7 = 
Side e bay URS th HARE, her 6 1s ogy a 
MER, 3% ene 0p! ct ban acer 4 e the never ſo gay 0 dome on the outfide, her in ugly a1 
ner = hc dreamg, one who has. fancies in his Heep. r ſtable. EE D Wy _ RF MT wk woke % * 
e 2, An idle, fanciful man, avibonary. © Dal ssb [of dreſs] 1, One employed in Putting on the cloaths 
un revedr, ß 3. A mope, 4 perſon loſt in wald ima- and 0 Fame lg warn 


©y 2 
898 F£*S © 


Pay, verb . ; Kare» T1959 + tore aztt 


: 


1 


C 


SLIT /nb OY nd adorpng the perſon of another. © | a 

An idle 4% r ede Her head alone will twenty 1 Me: = Bader; (4 1954 
ho leaves the pie, and a e e 21:2 2. Oneemployedin trimming or regulating any thing. The her of 
ad, an ider. FP an bnaſß the fircamer. Prior his vineyard. St. Luke, 3. A kitchen conveniency, being a beneh 
6 : on 


E Drawn, [ir . part. 1915 * Clarendon. «+ 2». It denotes equal,  DrEe'amincxtss, flothfulneſs, quality of acting as if in a dream. 


 AY-HORSE Pe dray and horſe] a horſe which draws a dray. ſo often ſtopped may be called from this. Jobnſon] a kind of net for 


As the devil ales witches, + | ment of liquor. The dregs and ſqueezings of the brain. Pope. It 
To be their cully for a ſpace; | has no ſingular number. = * 5 
That when the time's expired the dragels es DREe'Gciness er. Sax. ] fulneſs of dregs or lees. 
F For ever may become his vaſſals. Hudibras. DOs“ [of dregs] foul with lces, feculent. Dreggi/ſs liquor. | 


DRE'NCHER [of drench} 1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. ' 2, | 
Drxe'Ncnes, or Dae'nces [prob. of dpæn, Sax. a drone] a ſort 


eſtates at the conqueſt, had them reſtored again, becauſe they did not 


WP ues [of ad] fearleſs, undaunted, fige from terror. Lat. 57 N. Long. 13e 16' E, It is one of the largeſt-and firongeſt 


right upon the ſea in a ſtorm, or when ſhe drives too faſt in a cur- 13. To impel by influence of paſſion. Diſcontents drave nen it 


N 


4 


| es, 1 „  - 3 
on which meat is dreſt and prepared for the table. When take Dkmnechionty fof arint and e] money oe. | 
dawn diſhes, tip a dozen on the dreſſer. Swif?. OY Arbuthnot uſes Ky: ] ney given to buy bo 

Drex's5s1Nnc, fu. [of . — application that is made on a ſore. Date [with architects] 1. The moſt advanced a 5 
eman. ac 


+; 
* * 
* 


We took off the dreſftngs. | the caves. 2. That which hangs in drops. | 
Dakssixo-Roou [of dreſi and room] the room in which cloaths the houſes. Mortimer, | f "mg te be 
are put on. Latin books might be found in his dre/ing-room. To Day, wirb neue. er, Dan. dpiopan, of 9. 
Swift. | | Þruppen, Do. trieffen, Ger. 1. To drop flow]y, to fal as Gt 
5 Pagers pret. and part, pafſ, of dreſs. See To Dazss. . To have drops falling from it in dmg , 
o Dam, verb act. [contracted from dribb/e] to crop, to cut off; Dripping rocks not rolling ſtreams ſupply. Dryden 


a cant word. He who drives their bargains dribs a part. Dryden. To Dir, verb act. 1. To let fall in drops. From th 
Dazw, irr. imp. [vroge, Dan.] did draw. faſt a ſhowet of rain. >: 2. To drop fat in roaſting 3 
To Dar'ssLE, werb nent. [This word ſeems to have come from he drips be his ſauce. Walton. | 8. 

| drop, by ſucceſſive alterations, ſuch as are uſual in living languages; Det y888, ohe of the firſt ſighs of a clap ; a cant word 

drop, drip, dripple, dribble, from thence drivel and driveler. Dri Dali (of drip] 1. A flow dropping. 2, TI 10 

may indeed be the original word from the Daniſh drypp. Jobhaſon drops from nieat while it is a roaſting. e 12t wh 

1. To fall in drops. "The dribbling of water. Woodward. 2. To For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. Suit 

Hall weakly and ſlowly. The dvibbling dart of love. Sbateſpeare. 3. Dx1eeixc, or Dro rrins [with falconers) is when a hawk 

Jo flabber, or let one's ſpittle fall out of the mouth like a child or directiy downward in ſeveral drops. V nt 

idiot. D&r1'PPING-PAN {of drip and pan] the pan in which the fich 1 


To Dz1BsLE, verb ad. to throw down in drops. Dribble it all the meat falls. Throw ſmoaking coals into the 4+; 


, , 5 7M ' 77 
way up ſtairs. Sewi/?. Dal“ PPLIE, . Nat drip] This word is uſe mr 's i 


teh 4; 
Ley, 


* 
al 


\ Dar'nnLET, a ſmall portion, a ſmall ſam of money. for weak or rare. Dripple ſhot. Fairfax. 
80 ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, Dairs (with builders] a fort of ſteps or flat roofs ty walk 
_ Ev'nto the dribble? of a day. Dryden. The roof is not quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle and 
Dare [of dry] that which has the quality of abſorbing moiſture, ſteps or drips lie each a little inclining to the horizon; a way au 
Daiſy roots are great driers. Bacon. ing much uſed in Italy. - 


Drier. [prob. of drift, Du. the impuſe of the mind] 1. Force, o Dave, r. verb ad. drave, or drove, ir; Pet. dyor du 
impelling, impulſe. Being under the drif? of any paſſion. South. 2. Drek, Dan. drove, or driven, irr. part. p. I dupan, Sax; mak 
Violence, courſe. Fall with fearful 4%. Spen/er. 3. Any thing treiben, Ger. drifve, Dan. drifwa, Su. dreiban, Goth,] 1, Ty 18 


driven at random. impel, or force along by preſſure. Man drove man along, Po. +, 
Some log perhaps upon the waters ſwam CET To produce motion in any thing by violence. z. To expel by * 
| An uſeleſs drift. Dryden. | from any place. | : N 
4. Any thing driven or borne along in a body. | And fwordknots, ſwordknots drive. Pye, 
Drift: of riſing duſt involve the ſky. Pope. | 4. To ſend by force to any place. | 
F. A ftorm, a ſhower. Drift of bullets. Shakeſpeare: 6. A heap Time drives the flocks from field to fold. Shakeſpeare, 


or ſtratum of any matter thrown together by the wind; as, a ſnow 8. To urge in any direction. Drove aſunder the nation, Helyay, 
digt. 7. Tendency or aim of action. The particular drift of every ©: To impel with greater _—_ 7. To guide andregulate a Carflag, 
act Hooker. 8. The ſcope of a diſcourſe. The drift of the pam- Took off their chariot wheels, ſo that they drove then heavily, In 


phlet. Audiſon. | du. 8. To convey animals. Drive them to the ſhore, n. q 
Drier [in ſea language] any thing that floats upon the water; as, To clear any place by forcitig away what is in it 
erifts of ice, weeds, G. To drive the country, force the ſwains away, Drydn, 
To go a Dxirr, a boat is ſaid ſo to do, when it is carried by the 10. To force, to compel. Driven to diſmount. Siduy. 11, 
ſtream, and has no body in it to row or ſteer it. i diſtreſs, to ſtraighten. Deſperate men far driver. Hen er, 1 Þ 3 ; 
Dairr Sail, a fail which is only uſed under water, and veered or urge by violence, not by kindneſs. = TS 
let out right a-head by ſheet ropes, to keep the head of the ſhip Forc'd himſelf to drive, but lov d to draw. Dryden, Ces ck 


ſlidings. K. Charles, 14. To urge, to preſs to a concluſion, lh ens fall 


rent. | 
Dairr Vay [of a ſhip] the ſame as lee way. | experiment we have diligently driver and purſued, Nac. 1;.1 4d 7 ow 
Dairr 4 the foreſt] is an exact view or examination of what cat. Carty on. The merchant cannot drive his trade, acm. 16, Tops 5 3 
tle are in the foreſt, to know whether it be overcharged or not, and rify by motion. As white as the driven ſnow. L'Efrange. 17.1 | =F * us 
whoſe the beaſts are. ' | | drive out; to expel. They drave out their governor. All, 3 1 
To Dairr, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To drive, to urge along. To Drive, verb neut. 1. To go as impelled by an external aper Wc... es. 
Snow drifted with the wind. Ellis. 2. To throw together on heaps, The needle being diſtracted, driveth that way. Broun, 2. Jom 944 
Flouncing thro' the drifted heaps. Thom/on. with violence. The wolves ſcampered away as falt as they (i him hi 
To Dai [byphan, Sax. drillen, Du.] 1. To bore holes with a drive. I. Efrange. 3. To paſs in a carriage. oh; 5 
4 . - 2 2 . _ 3 © Ing. If I 
drill. When you drill a hole. Moxon. 2. To bore, to pierce in There is alitter ready, lay him in't, epate with 
. general. . And drive to ard Dover. Shakeſpeare, 2 geld. M;/ 
My body thro? and thro he did. Hudibras. 4 To tend to, to conſider as the ſcope. The point he div To Das | 
3. To make a hole. A hole drilled in a piece of metal. Moxor, 4. Locke. 5. To aim, to ſtrike at with fury. Rogues let drive a l. ES 
To delay, to put off; a low phraſe: drill d him on to five and Shakeſpeare. q ops fall. 
fifty. Adi/on. To Divx [ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to drive when an anchor No all, to 
fas [dypel, Sax.] 1. A tool for drilling or boring. 2. An will not hold her faſt. \ 1:41, 40 r. Fg 
overgrown ape, a baboon. Between a changeling and a ari/l. Locke. To Dar'vsz [prob. of triefſen, Ger. or from 4%, 4%, ai Till 
. A ſmall dribbling brook. [This I have found no where elſe, and 4 1] 1. To let the ſpittle fall or run down the chin, Ife 47 5. To fall i 
2 it ſhould be vill. Jobmſon] idiot, or dotard. To dive like ſome paralytic or fool. Grew, . night drop. 
Springs thro' the pleaſant meadows pour their dilli. Sandy. be weak or fooliſh, to dote. This driveling love is like a gr Win. Die 
- To Dai L one on. 1. To draw on or entice, to amuſe, 2. To tural. Shakeſpeare, he ul phraſe, Te 
protract the time. 3. To draw from ſtep to ſtep; a low phraſe. To Dx1'ver [from the verb] 1. Slaver, moiſture ſhed _ cler! edly. Tak 
drill him on from one lewdneſs to another. South. 4. To drain, to Th' eternal arive/. Dryden. 2. A fool, an idiot, 3 . W Dao'rax 
draw flowly. | ſenſe now obſolete. That drive!s ſpeeches. Sidney. Th ter, or mals 
Drill'd thro' the ſandy ſtratum every way. Thom/en. | Dx1'vsLLEs [of drivel] a fool, an idiot, a fuer Drops 0 
To Dau brillen, Du. O. and L. Ger.] 1. To exerciſe troops, ranteſt drive/lers. Swift. one order, 
Sc. particularly trained-bands in great cities. 2. To range troops; Dr1'ven, participle of drive. See To DRIVE, vals, B 3. 
an old cant word. 3 | | Dx1'ves (of dhipan, Sax.] 1. One that drives 5 10n Dac' prix 
The foes appear d drawn up and id, Driver runs up. L Efrange. 2. The perſon or thing . 5900 relling - the 4 
Ready to charge them in the field, Hudibras, tion by violence. 3. The perſon that drives 3 Carnage fired 
Daixx [dninc, Sax. dryck, Su. drack, Goth.) 1. Any thing pota- uſes it. | geld The 
ble, liquor to be ſwallowed ; oppoſed to meat. Drink was _ from To Dz1'zz.z, verb a8. [prob. of driſelen, Ger. 1h rc | Dror- won 
the liquid brook. Milton. 2. Liquor of any particular kind. Fruits, ſhed in ſmall flow drops like winter rain. The aur Dro'pacy: 
out of which dr:in4 is expreſſed. Bacon, Shakeſpeare. | zue denn. Ie cholie, Ge. 
BD) "Ye Better belly burſt than good Daini loft, 1 Dz1zzLE, verb nent. to fall in ſmall drops like Dao EE 
An idle ſaying to encourage toping. and drizz/ing rains. Addiſon. © | Our 
2 1 > | — irr. verb neut. .= part. pret. drunk or drunken, n . [of ing raining in very foal 1 1 Dao sich 
[trank, Ger. dnunc, Sax. dnincan, or dnencan, Sax. drincken, Du. DRo'rD ANA Idnopbenne, Sax.) a thicket of ubje& ' to, 
trincken, Ger. dricke, Dan. dricka, Su. drickan, Goth.] 1, To ſup grove or woody place where cattle are kept. ate, bub, 
liquor, to.ſwallow liquors, to quench. thirſt, She ſaid, drink. Gen. RO'FLAND, or Davian [of bjupan, 92 3217 made Dao'psica 
2. To feaſt, to be entertained with liquors, It is turned to a drinking. f: d. droveland] a quit.rent or yearly payment ng ther #7 RO'Ps1ED, 
: N 3. To drink to exceſs, to be an habitual drunkard, a king, or to their landlords, by ſome tenants, for nom. Shake 
Phraſe uſed in converſation. 4. To drink to ; to ſalute in drinking, through the manor to the fairs and markets. "bly. Toft 4. 2OP-3T01 
do invite to drink by drinking firſt. I drink unto your grace, Shake. To Droit, verb neat.” to drudge, to work {lugs 6 1 Ps. Wood 
Jhrare. mY wduoeir living il. Speyer, The droiling peaſent por | 
To Daixx, werb af. 1. To fwallow ; applied to liquors. He Tongue. | | f ied tf d Mt. hydrops, 
drinks it off and dies. South, 2. To ſuck up. The body drinketh aon [by Junius underſtood a contraction o 9.0 Jobnſen 
in water. Brown. 3. To take in by any inlet, to hear, to ſee. flave, a drone, a ſluggard. 4 Vhole bod 
Such the 2 will 4riak with ſilent joy. Pope. Drorr, Fr. right, juſtice, equity, orſhire on the l When 
4. To act upon by drinking. Drink down all unkindneſs. Shate/peare. Dro'tTwicn, a borough town of Worceſt I 50 OB 4 1 the men 
5. To make drunk. Benhadad was drinking himſelf drunk. 1 Kings. river Salwarf, and is for its ſprings and ſalt. wulcles « 
D&1'nKABLE [of drink) potable, that may be drank. London, and ſends two members to parliament. 5 ; 1 
Dut'xvx ER [of drink] one that drinks to exceſs, a drunkard. The © Dart [n, wy 1. A merry fellow, 4 Wk play, c. ab? to the 
&rinker and debauched perſon: is the object of ſcorn. South. _ doll takes him. L Effrange. 2 A farce 07” top E, Ora 


Jines in Smithfield 44e ., 


Darxxnan, or DR/NKLAN n Sax. ] a certain quantity exhibited to raiſe mirth. Loft 11, t0 
- of drink provided by tenants for the lord and his ſteward called Scot To Dao [of droler, Fr.] to play the groll tle, uu 
Md > Rs a o jeg. Decided by dro/ling fantaſtics. Ce Di 


| 'S . | 


0 
is 


* * ˖ 4 | * E 
8. a „ Fr ] idle jokes; à merry p bf ſpeaking of 
Dro'uL8RY Cen ogg bre dete AM , overnment 


Ibn adaire, Fr. dromedario, It. Sp. and Port. aro- 
us, Lat.] A mr camel; ſaid to be be very ſwift, and _ 
Kp. than 100 miles a day, and to three days without drink. 
der ve ſo called from their ſwiſtneſs, are ſmaller than common 
. r are of two kinds; one larger, with two ſmall bunches 
2 with hair on its back; the other leſſer, with one hairy emi- 
13 and more frequently called camel; both are capable of great 
e. and very ſerviceable in the weſtern parts of Aſia. They are 
2 nr Fern feet and a half high, have no fangs and foreteeth, nor 
, n their feet, which are only covered with a fleſhy ſkin. : They 
| Eh at a time, and are ſaid to diſturb the water with their feet; 

oo keep the water long in their ſtomachs. Calmel. 
ES U Weir, Gr.] a caravel or ſwift bark that ſcowrs the 

- 

ax RET IOY or Dzo'mos {old writers] 1. High or tall ſhips. 2. 


1 dnoen, and bnan, Sax which Caſaubon derives of 


yu or ſlothful] 1. A ſort of ſlothful bee or waſp with- 
722 wn 2 no nb and is therefore driven out by 


| te GS he lazy drones. Dryden. 2. A ſlothful perſon, an idler. 


| jed to a drone. Addiſon. | ; 
| 2 4 4 pitt of a muſical inſtrument, called the hum or inſtrument 


| charms 6 verb neut. [from the noun] to live idly, to dream, 
| f droning kings. Dryden. | Y 
e as. [of drone] idle, ſluggiſh, unactive. Droniſb monks; 


70 Drooy prob. of droeven, Du. to be ſorrowful] 1. To hang 
down the head, to languiſh with ſorrow. 

I droop, with ſtruggling ſpent. Sardys. „„ 
2. To faint, to be diſpirited. He began to droop and languiſh. S. 
3. To fink, to lean downwards. Hung her drooping head. Pope. 
Dior [dnop, Sax. droppe, Su. druppel, Du. droppe, L. Ger. troptf, 
H. Ger.) 1. As much liquor as falls at once without a continued 
WE fiream, a globule of moiſture. 2. A diamond hanging to the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign. Pope. | 

3 . » WPany Daors make a ſhower; 7 2 
Tue Ger. ſay ; Male pfennige maehen einen thaler. (Many pennies 
IN. B. in Germany a penny is but the 12th part of a penny here] 
WE make a dollar (or crown piece.) The Scots ſay ; Many a little makes 
icli. A number of any. thing, tho' never ſo ſmall or trivial, when 
WE put together will make a quantity. | = 
To Droe, verb act. [ dnoppan, Sax. druypen, Du. droppen, L. 
er. triecken. H. Ger. dropa, Su.] 1. To pour in drops. His hea- 
ens ſhall % down dew. Deuteronomy. 2. To let fall. Drop their 
cchors. Doden. z. To let go from the hand or poſſeſſion. They 
their bodies. Watts. 4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. Drop 
not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac. Amos. 5. To inſert indi- 
ey, or by way of digreſſion. He ſeldom fails to drop in the great 
doctrines. Locke, 6. To intermit, to forbear. To drop our hopes. 
We Collier. 7. To quit a maſter. I drop you here. L'Eftrange. 8. To 
let go a . e or companion without farther aſſociation. Drop 
him in his old age. Addiſon. g. To ſuffer to vaniſh or come to no- 
thing. If it might arop any part. Addiſon. 10. To bedrop ; to vari- 
egate with ſpots. Yariis ftellatus corpora guttis. Coats bedropp'd with 
gold. Milton. . 7 | 
| To Dror, verb neut. 1. To fall in fingle drops. It droppeth as the 
E rain. Shakeſpeare, 2. To diſcharge itſelf in drops, to let 
ops fall. The heavens oe. at the preſence of God. P/a/ms. 3. 
To fall, to come from a higher place. You dropped from the moon. 
iff. 4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. | 
Till like ripe fruit thou drop: Milton. "AP 
5. To fall in death, to die ſuddenly. In the dole of blows your ſon 
might drop. Shakeſpeare, 6. To die. One friend after another drog- 
i. Dzgby to Pope. 7. To ſink into filence;' to yaniſh; a familiar 
phraſe. To let drop this incident. Audiſon. 8. To come. unexpect- 
edly. Takes care to drop in. Addiſon. 2 
Dro'rax [in pharmacy] an external medicine, in form of a plaiſ- 
ter, or malgama, uſed to take off the hair from any part. 


Daors [in architecture] are an. ornament in the pillars of the 


The laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe. Pepe. 


Dao'pacisu [ dropaciſmus 5 Lat. of dera, Gr.] a medicine for the 
[tholic, c. See Droyax. po | 
Dao LE, fubft. a little drop. | F 
Our brine's flow and thoſe our droplets. Shakeſpeare. 


7 aL op 
—— 4 or troubled with the dropſy. { ropfical perſons. Ar- 


Dzo'psicalnEss, the ſtate of having a dropſy. 


. 


Dxo'psteD, adj. [of drop] diſeaſed with a dropſy. A dropfied ho- 


nour. Shakeſpeare. 


, Dro'p-roxe. [of drop and fope] ſpar formed into the ſhape of 


oO 5 F A — uſes it. 
0 PSY dropifie, Fr. ' idropifia, It. bidr a, Sp. kydropezia 
| Port, bydrops, Lat. vio, Gr. 8 — 32 45 65. 
by 0: Johnſen) the collection of a watry. humour, either throughout 
Ny _ Any or in ſome part of it; as the cavity of the abdomen, 
15 2 aftributed throughout the body (ſays Dr. Mead) its ſeat 
ad 3 celluloſa, which lies between all the membranes 
OS es of the body; and .is called a leucophlegmatia, or ava 
Fn 2 W. catzm.” Tho' I think his word [inter] does not 
DO re Co ris fol be he 
n 1.” ation h the whole length or ſurface of ; 
e that famous clauſe in the firſt book of the That, 

puetα ae GxnTTpu ? 


pb RU 


The crowns (or garlands] of Apollo being ſuſpended not at eite: 
end, but along the whole length of the golden ſcepter, which his ſup- 
plicating prieſt then held in his hands. | 

As to the /econd ſpecies of the dropſy, called tympanites, ſee Ty u- 
PANITES. The third ſpecies. of the dropſy, called the aſcites, he juſtly 
enough afcribes to it three diſtin& ſeats, Firſt, beneath the tendons of 
the tramſverſal muſcles of the abdbmen, and the peritonzum. Secondly, 
between the tauo coats of the peritonæum, for it is a DOUBLE mem- 
brane, and by its diſtenſion will form a large receptacle of water. — 
Laſtly, and what is moſt frequent, in the /ower part of the belly it- 
ſelf. Mead Monita, &c. p. 123—126, See AscirEs; and if 
there be any miſtake or deficiency, pleaſe to rectify it from hence. 

Droso'MELI [&%oorn, Gr.] honey-dew, or manna. 
Doss [dnor, Sax. dreüſen, Du.] 1. The ſcum or recrement of 
metals, The mixture of a little %% Hooker. 2. Ruſt upon metal, 
Hid under a cruſt of dro/i. Addiſon. 3. Refuſe, ſweepings, corrup- 


tion. Worldly h Kaleigb. 


Dro'ss1ness [of dnoy, Sax. ] fulneſs of droſs, foulneſs, ruſt, Earth- 
ly dr:ffineſs. Boyle. | 
Dro'ssy [bj:op1x, Sax. ] 1. Full of, or pertaining to droſs. Dre 
and ſcorious parts. e 2. Worthleſs, foul. As fire thoſe +1 


rhymes to purify. Donne. N | | 
Dro'TsHEL, ul. [corrupted perhaps from gdretche!. To dretch 


in Chaucer is to idle, to delay. Drech, in Friſick, is delay. Johnſon] 


an idle wretch. | ET | | | 

Dro'va; barb. Lat. [old records] a common way or road fot 
driving of cattle. | ; 

Drove [bpax, Sax. ] 1. A herd of cattle; generally uſed of black 
cattle. 2. A number of ſheep driven. A drove of ſheep. South. 3. 
Any collection of animals. All the finny drove: Miltcn, 4. A 
crowd, a tumult. 5 

Drowes, as at a city gate may paſs. Dryden. 9 
F RO'VEN, part, [from drive] We had droven them Home. Shake- 
peare, : . 

DRo'vzx, one who drives cattle for hire or ſale. Spoken like an 

honeſt arower; ſo they ſell bullocks. Shakeſpeare. 


Drovenr [dnuzove, Sax.) 1. Exceſſive dryneſs of the weather; 


want of rain. Great droughts in ſummer. Bacon. 2. Thirſt, want 

of drink. Pin'd with hunger and with 4ro»ght. Milton. 

5 DRovuGaT never bred Dearth. DING 

This proverb, tho' it may ſeem a paradox to foreigners, is generally 

found to be true in England; for tho” the ſtraw in ſuch years may be 

ſhort, the grain is generally hearty. Not to mention former years, it 

was ſufficiently verified in 1730. 25 

Drov'cutinEss I hugothig, and nepye, Sax. ] The ſtate of want- 
n 5 


- 


ing rain. | | , 
1 [of dnugoth, Sax.] 1. Thirſty, dry with thirſt. 


Drougbiy throat. Philips. 2. Wanting rain, ſultry. Droughty and 
parched countries. Ray. . N 
DrouTa [bnuzoth, Sax. ] thirſt. Milton uſes it. 
To Dgowr, verb act. [prob of drunden, Ger. below or under, accord- 
ing to Skinner, or of verdroncken, Du. or ertroncken. Ger. drowned, 
of dpuncnan, Sax, Mr. Lye] 1. To plunge or overwhelm in water. 
Gallies drowned in the harbour. Knolles. 2. To ſuffocate in water. 
They would drown thoſe that refuſed to ſwim. K Charles. 3. To 
overflow, to deluge. They drown the land. Dryden. 4. To im- 
merge, to loſe in any thing. In ſenſual pleaſures drown'd. Dawvies. 
5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers or covers. His doings 
drown'd in another man's praiſe. Sper/er. bu 5 
To Drowse,. verb act. [droofen, Du.] to make heavy with ſleep. 
My. droauſed ſenſes, Milton. 5 | 
To Drowse, verb neut. 1. To be drowſy or ſleepy, to ſlumber. 
More wakeful than to drow/e. 2. To look heavy, not cheerful. 
They rather drows'd and hung their eyelids down Shakeſpeare. 
. Dro'wsiLy. fof drow} 1. Sleepingly, with inclination to ſleep. 
Drowfily, like humming beettes. Dryden. 2. Sluggiſhly, lazily. 
Slothfully and droxfily fit down. Raleigh. e 
_Drow'sinsss [of drow] 1. Sleepineſs, inclination to ſleep. 
Drowineſ: and lying a bed. Locke. 2. Idleneſs, inactivity. Shake 
off your drowſineſs, Bacon. | 
Daow'sx 55 
with ſleep. Men drowſy and deſirous to ſſeep. Bacon, 2. Heavy, 


lulling. DW murmurs. Add ſon. 3. Stupid, dull. Droauſy rea- 


ſoning. Atterbury. | 

To Drown, verb neut. to be ſuffocated in water. Never nigh 
drowning. Aſcham. 3 1 5 
Dzro'wninc, plunging ot ſinking over head and ears in water. 

Ro'ws1HED, ſleepineſs, diſpofition to fleep ; now obfolete. Shook 

off drowfthed. Spenſer. | . 

Dau [in doomiday-book] a thicket or wood. 

To Drvus [Z. 4. to dub, i. e. to beat upon a drum. The late Dr. 
Wotton derives it from adharabba, Arab. Johnſon, of druber, Dan. to 
kill] to threſh, to cudgel or bang ſoundly; a word of contempt. 
Soundly drubbed with a cudgel. L'Lftrange. 

Daun [from the verb] a thump, a blow. Innumerable . and 
contuſions. Addiſon. 


Da v'zgN [in Barbary, &c.] a beating with a bull's pizzle, or 


cane, on the bum, belly, or ſoles of the feet. 
Da upon, one that does all mean ſervices ; that labours very hard. 
Rewards his drudges and flaves. L'Eftrange. 

To Dxupce, werb M f of dneccan Sax. to vex or op- 
preſs, or of tragen, draghen, 11 1. To carry or bear, to toil or 
moil in mean offices. 2. To fiſh for viſters. This ſhould -be written 
dred, t. 4 

Noon [of drudge) 1. A mean labourer. 2. The drudging- 
box out of which flour is thrown on roaſt meat. 3. One who hikes 
for oyſters. This ſhould be written dredger. 


Davu'pctry [of drudge)] dirty laborious work, ſlavery. Inſiru- | 


%. 


ments for drudgery as well as offices of drudgery. L'Eftrange. 


Dxvpein6-Box [of drudging and box] the box out of which flour 


is ſpripkled on roaſting meat. | 3s 
RU'DGINGLY, adv. [of drudging] laboriouſſy. 


prob. of drooſen, Du. to ſlumber always] 1. Sleepy, heavy 


vculiar only to the meaner ſort of people. But experience, as well as a 


e 
. 


6 8 D R 'U L To 


| *o Deve, verb a#. 8 noun] 1. To ſeaſof wich medicinal 
drugs. I've drog'd their poſſets. Shakeſpeare, 2. To tincture with 
ſomething offenſive. | | A" FO 
rug d as oft | 3 * 
Wich hatefulleſt diſreliſh. Milton. „ Jan 

Drv'cctrman, or Dra'coman [Jeayopars,, Gr.] an interpreter 
made uſe of in the eaſtern countries, . | 

Dxv'ccer [droguet, Fr. droghetta, It.] a fort of woollen ſtuff. In 


| ngen dreſt of thirteen pence a yard. Sc. 


| Dxv'corsr, or DaucsrER [droguifte. Fr. droghiere, It. drogiſſo, Sp. 
drocghiſt, Du.] one who deals in, and ſells drugs. | 
Davos [arogues, Fr. droghe, It. drogas, Sp.] 1. All kinds of ſim- 
ples for the uſe of phyſic. Spicy drugs. Milton. 2. Any thing with- 
out worth or value, pitiful, ſorry commodities that remain with the 
tradeſman. Virtue ſhall a drug become. Dryden. 3. A drudge. 
* He from his firſt ſwath proceeded 
Thro' ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drug: of it freely command. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Dxrv'csrer [of drug] one who ſells phyſical ſimples. At the drug- 
rs. Boyle. See DRUGGIST. | 
Davids [derhuiden, Brit. f. e. very wiſe men, or of %vadJ:, of 
Jv, Gr. an oak, aruides, Fr. druidi, It. derio, oaks, and had, incanta- 
tion, which may be as ancient as the Greek dug, Perron; darrach, oak, 
Erſe] certain magi or prieſts among the ancient Gauls and Britains, to 
whom was committed the care of providing ſacrifices, of preſcribing 
laws for their worſhip, of deciding the controverſies amongft the peo- 
ple, concerning the bounds of their lands, and ſuch like. | 
They had aſſo the tutoring of young children, who commonly re- 
mained ander their tuition for twenty years. They taught them many 
verſes, which they cauſed them to learn by heart, without the aſſiſtance 
of any writing; and thoſe who had not been inſtructed by theſe druids, 
were not eſteemed ſufficiently qualified to manage the affairs of ſtate. 


At the end of the year, their cuſtom was to go with great reverence, ' 


and gather branches and leaves of oak miſletoe, to make a preſent to 
Jupiter, ans, | all the people to this ceremony by theſe words, which 
they cauſed to be proclaimed, Come to the oat branches the new year, 
They had oaks in great eſtimation, and all that grew on them, eſpe- 
cially miſletoe, which they worſhipped as a thing ſent unto them from 
heaven. They cauſed meat to be prepared under an oak where 
miſletoe grew, and two white bulls to be brought out, having their 


| Horns bound, 7. e. firſt ſet to the plough ; then the _ arrayed in 


white, climbed up a tree, and — bill of gold in his hand, 
threſhed off of the miſletoe; then o 

the gift might be proſperous to the receivers, ſuppoſing the beaſt that 
was barren, if it drank of the -;/etoe, would be very ſruitful, and that 
it was a remedy againſt all poiſon. _ | 

They are reported to have been very cruel, and ordinarily murdered 
men upon the altars of their gods; and alſo in their ſchools, for it is 
related of one of their doctors named Herophilus, that he taught 
anatomy over the bodies of living men at times, to the number of 

oo. | 
2 It is reported the Gauls borrowed this ſuperſtition from Britain; and 
Tacitus ſays, that they were firſt in Britain. 
Buetonius ſays, their worſhip was prohibited by Auguſtus, and the 
profeſſion quite aboliſhed under Claudius Cæſar. | 

To Daun [trommelen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To beat upon a drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion, N 

Heart take thy reſt within the quiet cell, 
For thou ſhalt drum no more. Dryden. 

Daun [tromme, Dan. trommel, Du. and Ger.] a warlike muſi- 
cal inftrument., conſiſting of vellum ſtrained over a wooden cylinder 
on each end, and beaten with ſticks. In drums, the cloſeneſs round 
about preſerveth the ſound from diſperſing. Bacon. | 
Daun of the Ear [in anatomy] a membrane of the cavity of the 
ear, called the tympanum, that perceives the vibrations of the 


al 


r. 

To Daxv'mBLE, wecrb neut. to be ſluggliſn, to drone. Hamer. 

Look how you drumble. Shakeſpeare. | 
Dauv'Mrisu, the name of a fiſh, The underſaw of the drum fis 

from Virginia. Woodward. | 

DRuu-Majoxk, the chief drummer of a regiment. The dram-majors 


"oaths of bulk unruly. Chaveland. 


DRUM-MAKER {of drum and make] he who makes drums. The 


"drum-makers uſe it. Mortimer. 
Drvu'MMER [of 4rum] he who beats a drum. 


beaten. 
D. R. W. [with perfumers, &c.] Damaſk Roſe Water. 


Drunk, or D&u'xKEN, adj. dnuncen, Sax. droncken, Du. drunc- 
ken, Ger. drunckne, Dan. drucke, Su.] 1. Fuddled, intoxicated with 
drink. 2. Saturated with moiſture. Mine arrows dunk with blood. 
Deuteronomy. 3. Addicted to habitual drunkenneſs. 4. Done in a 
ſtate of drunkenneſs. Drunken quarrels. S. See To DRINk. 

2 Prunken folks'ſelvom take harm. 

I fear this proverb is ill grounded, and often put to an ill uſe to pal- 
liate drunkenneſs. They do indeed eſcape a great many dangers we 
might . expect them to fall into; but then, on the other ſide, 
what have ever been the dire conſequences of drunkenneſs. And how 
numerous are the inſtances of the fatal misfortunes which have ever at- 
.tended it. The tory is very applicable of the man who being put to 
the fatal choice of committing murder, being guilty of inceſt with his 
mother, or getting drunk, ang abhorring the two former, engaged in 
the latter, as ſeemingly moſt venial; but in his drunken fit, perpetrated 


both the other. 
Ever Drvnx, ever drr. | ws 
Lat. Partbi guò plus bibunt, eò plus Ati unt. Drought is the natural 
conſequence of being drunk, occaſioned by the heat and ferment in 
the blood, from the wine or other ſtrong liquor. DR” =; 


As Dauxx as beggars. 
By this proverb one would be apt to judge this vice was formerly pe- 


laying; ni ralipnſed (. dt an @ li) teacke 


ered the ſacrifice, praying that 


Dau'usrick [of drum and flick] the ſtick with which a drum id | 


* 
wy 80 


07 


ing among the nobilit . | i has gu hi | 
Dau“ NK AND dnmcond, of dpuncan and gerd, nature 
cen zeonn, Sax. } a drinker to exceis of ſtrong liquors, * * ok de. 


To Dnu'xxEN [dnuncnian, Sax.] to drink t JAL 

6 Drv'xxenty, ad. [of drunken] in a Fes 2 e val [ 
—_— Shakeſpeare. Du duals, 
 Dau'nKENnNEss [of dnuncennyyre, Sax.) 1. E 25 s WO 
ſtrong liquors, 2. Habitual ebricty. 3. fan fir drink have 0 
2 of the faculties. Paſſion is the drunkenne/; of the 5 1 Fa f two. ( 
er. | a . Dua LI! 
Dxunxenness, conſidered phyſically, is a pret Dua! 
ſion of the brain, and a diſcompoſure of its tl comp. of a wit 
fumes or ſpirituous parts of liquors. oned by Y jand's de 
chat ſoberneſs conceals, Duxxkuxzss reve, dv arch 

Lat. Quod in corde ſobrii, in lingua ebrii. (What is u U Wa: re two It 
the ſober man, is in the tongue of the drunkard; or 15 5 eu o Dun, 
Gr. Ex o ann,, (In wine truth.) Fr. Le vin fat 45 12 Hand. t 
(When wine is in, the wit is out) See WI nE. an, , knigh 


er the h. 


Da v, adj. (opzze, Sax. Drooge, Du. trocken and duent, Gy dubbed, | 


droege, L. Ger. torte, Dan. duert, Celt. durſtig, H. Ger.) 1 Ha k 
no juice or moiſture. Dry as hay. Shakeſpeare, 2. Rim W. eral. As 
belliſhed, flat. Our ſtile in writing ſhould be neither dry be > "of „* 
Ben John fon. 3. 'I hirſty. So dry he was for ſway, Chub 5 0 

4. Not moiſt, acrid. The pipe a little wet on the inſide vile =, 
a differing ſound from the ſame pipe dry. Bacon. 5. Bein vid 4 _— 
rain, A dry March and a dry May. Bacon. 6. Being . E — 2 
3 e Dryden, 7. Hard, ſevere, [ Drien, anciently g. el in 
ure 1 | q 

Hard dy baſtings uſed to prove Nn. 
The readieſt remedies of love, F Wa fs 
Next a diy diet.  Hudibras. ih _ 1 
He who drinks when he is not Dar, will be Day ther jy js ination 
no drink. WL 51005: 


That is, will conſume his ſubſtance in drunkenneſs aud jt; atten» BITA'T. 


dants, and thereby render himſelf incapable of paying fir nee nec 


ſities. | 
i | : bt ; _ bargains are 2 ſucceſsful, 
poken when people are about a bargain, and propeſedoiny it 
a glaſs. The Latins ſay ; Yenalia, fine vino, — 4 am ng. 
| To var ſnom in an oven, 
Ser. Soknee in efen doerren. We have a great mary nur pw. 


may be 
bat! ſe 
orm, 
ſtuated 
in Wale 
eeautiful 
ae, and 


verbs to the ſame purpoſe, to ſhew the folly of attenping hof. of juſti 

bilities; as, To waſh a blackmoor white; To draw quali in g jou; is an u 

To Rick againſt the pricks, &c. | =, Raw 

Dxy [ſpoken of wine] a. wine that by reaſon of its age is prty car, F. 
luke. 


well was de 9050 or has loſt much of its wateriſh quality, 
Dar Exchange, uſury, a name given to mollify it, when ſomething 
is pretended to be exchanged on both ſides, but nothing really gag 
but on one ſide. | | 

Dax Bob, a ſmart or ſharp repartee ; a cant phraſe, 

Dax (or Sy] Boots, a cloſe cunning perſon : a cant phraſe 

Dar Bodies [with philoſophers] are ſuch whoſe pores coptaued 
between their parts, are not Alled with any viſible liquor. 

Dar Rent [in law] a rent reſerved without clauſe of diſteß. 

Dar Szich [with ſurgeons) is when the lips of a wound are drawn 
together by means of a piece of linen cloth, with ſtrong glew fuck on 
each ſide. | 

To Dax [Idnigan, Sax. droogen, Du. trocknen, H. Ger. vrotgen, 
L. Ger. torre, Dan.] 1. To make dry, to free from moiſture, Heat 
drieth bodies. Bacon, 2. To exhale moiſture. Water exhaled Hl 
dried up by the ſun. Noodeuard. 3. To wipe away moiſture. Wit 
her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and dries. Denham. 4. Jo ſcorch with 
thirſt. Their multitude dried up with thirſt, Iſaiab. 5. To dh 
to exhauſt. Dried an immeaſurable bowl. Philips. | 

To Day Shaw), too cheat, to gull, to chouſe notoriouſly. | 

Dry'apes [Agvadts, of deus, Gr. an oak or ary tree! n 


ca Car. 
of an inf 
es, which 
cars, a 
car, or 
i d called, b. 
of gold an 
gold. 
caroo'x, 
much the 
— 64. 


. Doc | [e 


CE take ye 
evil ſpirit t 
ks Tecun 
o bring ſon 
would vie. 


which the ancients imagined to inhabit the woods and groves, 50 r | m 
-hide themſelves under 5 bark of the oak. The ancients hid 2 W ver rd p 
tion that they had their peculiar trees, with which they were bom | both wild 


died with them, that they were refreſhed when the rain deſcended 
them, and grieved when the winter deprived them of their kalte, : 
were ſenſible of blows and wounds, They were uſually pa 1 
brown or tawny complexion, hair thick like moſs, and ther a” 
of a dark green. There are tories of ſeveral of theſe d i that 

done favours to thoſe that have preſerved their trees, an n, 
have taken revenge on thoſe that had hurt them. 10 moiſt 

Pax ER [of dry] that which has the quality of abſorbing 


my dear-a, 
from the frec 
or nod. Mi 
Vater. Duc 
o Duck [ol 
r water as a 
oD OY 7 
unge. In th 


This plant is a great drier, Temple. ' a The 
Do's: EYED, Bt [of dry and 55 being without tears, not Wes = V 
Dry-eyed behold. Milton. | out K o drop dow 
Dzxy'LyY [of dry] 1. Without moiſture. 2. Coldly, irs la- 1 
fection. Conſcious to himſelf how dry/y the king had been _ 1. Wks Megy. 
con. 3. 3 without ornament, Some 400 Plain, Wind n 
vention's aid, Pope. a . tdf WW ckes 
Dr Yy'Ness [of vnxzxenexpe, Sax. or of uroogl, Du. wy 5 — 
moiſture. Torrified by the 1 9 by dryne/s from the foil. J, Wat e he ſtrikes. 
Want of ſucculence. The d-yne/s of his bones. Shats/*® c 150 a PUCkine af | 
of embelliſhment, want of pathos, jejuneneſs. Fenu!) 2 ving a 
dryneſs of expreſſion. Garth. 4. Want of ſenſibility in 3 , and under 
of ardour. y this 49ne/+ of ſpirit, God intends to make ul from then 
fervent. Taylor. | | brings up 1 Y Dveckiue, 
Dar' uuns (of dry and aunſt] 1. A woman who 0%. olle. ads above t 
feeds a child without the breaſt. 2. One who takes cafe o n thf by the diſch 
with ſomething of contempt for the perſon taken care CKING8TO 


manner of his nurſe or his drywwr/e. Shakeſpeare. ron be 


breaſt. re bene - 
As Romulus a wolf did rear, : : ern 

So he was ye by a bear. Hadibra. 1 clk (8 5 Jab 

Dzyo'eTeRts [Severrigs, Gr.] the herb oſmun bee wom 


bed ous. 2:06. pu 


te the {hoes * We — not return bud. Sid- 
tali, Lat. j of. or belonging t eos a, the dial num- 


* 


* 


ab, LAaalin, Lat, with grammarians] when the number fig- 
om rſons or things, and no more. 


. tw0. Clark. "* x j , : 3 | 
tas, Lat.] a being ] ũ itim. 3 
133 [of en * me ancient deeds] the join- 
5 a wife ſettled on her at marriage, to be enjoyed by her after her 


and's decealed. 

KRI bene 
| tly. . 
3 [dubban, zo. nivene, Sax. addubba till ridda- 


a knight. Aaddubba, in its primary ſenſe, ſignifies to 
/ ale N by a blow with the ſword. Jobnſan] 1 10 
er the honour of knighthood upon man. Each knight when he 
4 Bed. Camden. 2. To confer any dignity or new character in 
al. As a king hunting 40s a hart. Cleaut land. 
vB, abt. [from the verb] a blow, a knock. 
| As {kilful coopers hoo their tubs, . ; 
wich Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras, _ Y 
bsmo of Cocks [among cock- fighters] the cutting off their com 
arts. 15 | | 
by” dubbi 0, It. duwvideſo, Port. dubius, Lat.] 1. Doubtful, 
aalel in . 3 2. Uncertain, that of which the truthis not 
known. We call a dubious or doubtful propoſition when there 
Who arguments on either fide. Warts. 3. Not plain, not clear. 
Watts on the calmer wave by dabious light. Milton. 5. 
5:0vsLY, adv. [of dubious] doubtfully, uncertainly, without 
WE mination. Authors write often dabioufly. Brown. | 
riousxrss [of dubiovs] doubtfulneſs, uncertainty. i 
err“ rion | dubitatio, Lat.] the act of doubting, doubt. Dubi- 
may be called a negative perception, that is, when I perceive 
bat! ſee is not what I would ſee. Grew. ; 
erm, the capital of the province of Leinſter, and of all Ir 
WE ſituated at the mouth of the river Liffee, 60 miles weſt of Holy 
n Wales. Lat. $3* 16' N. Long. 615 W. It is a large 
eautiful city, pleaſantly fituated; having a view of the fea on 
Wide, and of 4 ws country. on the other. It is the ſeat of the 
of juſtice, the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a noble college, 
is an univerſity of itſelf. | 

ers [dubita/is, Lat.] doubtful, uncertain. | 
F .“ Fr. and Sp. [dacale, It. of ducalis, Lat.] of or pertaining 
uk _ 3 1 ; | 
ear Coronet, has only flowers raiſed above the circle, which 
of an inferior rank can have, nor may they mix flowers with the 
which only belongs to the prince. | 
car, a fort of filk uſed for womens garments. 
ear, or Du'cxeT [ducat, Fr. ducato, It. ducddo, Sp. proba- 
called, becauſe coined in the territories of a duke] a foreign coin 
ef gold and filver, different in value, according to the places 
Err ey are current, ordinarily 4s, 64. when filver, and gs. 8 d. 
gold. a Is | 
caroo'x, or Duck Aroon [ducaton, Fr, ducaione, It.] a foreign 
much the ſame as the ducat, of different values, as that of Hol- 
_ 65. and 8 d. 3 5ths Sterling, and that of Lucca in Italy, 


Dvcs [deux, Fr. of duo, Lat.] che number 2 of cards or 


cg tale you [as ſome think from due, Sax. a ſpectre] the devil 
evil ſpirit take ou. FTE 

v'ces Tecum, Lat. a writ commanding one to appear in chancery, 
d bring ſome evidence with him, or ſome other matter which that 
would view. R | 
V'CHEsS [duchefe, Fr.]- a duke's wife. See DuTcness. 

VCHY [duche, Fr.] a dukedom. See Durcany.. | 

ex [of duycken, Du. tauchen, Ger. to dive]. 1. A water- 
both wild and tame. 2. A word of endearment. My dainty 
my dear-a. Shakeſpeare. 3. A declination of the head, ſo cal- 
wom the frequent action of a duck in the water. Here be without 
or nod. Milton. 4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the ſurface of 
vater. Ducks and drakes. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

o Duck [of duycken, Du. c. or of gedupian, Sax.] to dive 
r water as a duck. In Tiber ducking thrice. Dryden. 
o Duck, verb act. 1. To put under water. 2. To bow low, 
ange. In the Scottiſh, to jzy4, or to make obeiſance is ſtill uſed, 


The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakr/peare. 


dn down, e head as a duck. Will duck his head aſide. 


oer, Meat, a fort of herb that grows on ponds and ſanding wa- 


1 from duck} 1. A diver. 2. One that cringes. 3. (With 
| 0 Arles, cock that in fighting runs about the pit almoſt at every 
P "KING af the Main Yard [with ſailors] is when at ſea 2 male. 
0 408 a emp of rope faſtened-under his arms, about his 
* 5 under his breach, is hoiſted up to che end of the yard, and 
—— violently two — three times into the ſea. 

| o, is a puniſhment by hanging the offender by a cord a 
Yards above the ſurface of the iſhing the/puniſh 
che diſcharge of — yy ok . whe TG 8 WOE.” 
ad *68T00L [of duck and e] a chair in which ſoolds are 
Fersen f Make the ducting too! more uſeful. 4d4i/or. 
d 
* (of duck) a young duck, Ray uſes it. 

Ive ay + any: means: of (enticing or enſnaring. To lead 
Dvergy, omen, and make them the duckeys. Decay of Piety. See 


The Greek and He- 
= = variation to ſignify two, and another nne, | 


of dos and agxn, Gr.] a form of government 


and — =. 


. 
* oF 
* * PA 
- of 
: * * 
1 * PI 
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To Dvctoy; werb a. [miltaken for deroy. The decoy being com- 
monly practiſed on ducks produced the error. Johnſon] to entice to a 
ſnare. Wich this he duck-ys little fiſhes. Grew. 

.. Dv'cxsrooT, black ſnakeroot or May-apple. 


| Dvu'cxweBp [of duck and weed} the ſame with duckmear. Bacon 
bſes it. 


DverT [dufiis, Lat.] a canal, a tube, a paſſage, through which 
any thing is conducted. A duct from each of thoſe cells ran into the 
root of the tongue. Addiſon. 2. Guidance, direction. To follow the 
duct of the ſtars. Hammond. 3 

Ducrazßi'LtrI [dufabilitas, Lat.] eaſineſs of belief, or of being 
led. | | 
Dv'criLe [dchilis, Lat.] 1. That may eaſily be drawn out into 
wires, or hammered out into thin plates. Bodies ductile and tenſile as. 
metals. Bacon. 2. Flexible, pliable. 
radiant gold. Dryden. 3. Tractable, yielding. Leaders cannot de- 
fire a more ductile and eaſy people to work upon. Addijor. 

Do crilEN ESS {of ductile] ductility, eaſineſs to be drawn out in 
length. Donne uſes it. 

Bocri ers [of dudile; in phyſic] 1. A property of certain bodies, 
which renders them capable of being beaten, drawn or ſtretched out 
without breaking, as in the wire of metals. Yellow colour and duc- 
tility are properties of gold. 2. Compliance, obſequiouſueſs, . 

Du crus, Lat. a guiding, leading or drawing: alſo a conduit for 
conveying water.. | 5 | | 

Dvervs Adipofi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are little vaſcules in the 
omentumj which either receive the fat ſeparated from the adipoſi lo- 
culi, or cells, or elſe bring it into them. 

Dvucrvs Bilarins [with anatomiſts] a canal, which, with the ductus 
cyſticus, makes the ductus communis choledochus, which paſſes 
obliquely to the lower end of the gut duodenum, or beginning of the 
jejunum. T4 . | | 

Dvervs Chyliferds, the ſame as ductus thoracicus. 

Ductus Communis Choledac hus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a large canal 
formed by the union of the ductus cyſticus and hepaticus. 5 

Ducrus Cy/ticus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a canal about the bigneſs 
of a gooſe quill, that goes from the neck of the gall- bladder, to that 
part where the porus bilarius joins it. 


Ducrus Lachrymales, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the excretory veſſels of | 


the glandulæ lachrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. 
Ducrus Pancreaticus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a little canal ariſin 
from the pancreas, running along the middle of it, and is inſerted into 
the gut duodenum, ſerving to diſcharge the pancreatic juice into the 
inteſtines, | ; | 1 
Ducrus Roriferus, Lat. the ſame as ductus thoracicus. 
Duc rus Salivares, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the excretory tubes of 
the ſalival glands, proceeding from the maxillary glandules, and paſ. 


ſing as far as the jaws and fides of the tongue, ſerve to diſcharge the 
| ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. 


 Dvucrus Thoracicus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a veſſel ariſing about 
the kidney on the left fide, and aſcending along the cheſt near the 

great artery, ends at the ſubclavian vein on the left fide, ſerving to con- 

vey the juices, called chyle and lympha, from the lower parts to the 
eart. 


Ducrus Umbilical, Lat. [with anatomiſts} the navel or umbilical 


paſſage pertaining to a child in the womb, 

DverTvs Urinarius, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the urinary paſſage, 
Ducrus Wirtſungianus, the ductus pancreaticus, ſo called, becauſe 
firſt found out by Wirtſungius. | 

Dv'pceon. 1. Stomachfulneſs, grudge, ill will. 2. A ſmall dag- 
ger. On the blade of thy dudgeor goats of blood. Shate/peare. 
When civil DupctoN firft grew high, 

And men fell out they knew not why. 

To take in Du'pcton Flome ſuppoſe it to be taken from dudgeon, 

a dagger, thence to reſent a thing: ſo ill as to draw the dagger, or as 
others from dolz,.Sax; a wound] to take in ill part, to be diſpleaſed 
at. 
Dvu'oLEY, a market town of Worceſterſhire, on the borders of Staf. 


fordſhire, 119 miles from London. 


Dvu'pMan, a malkin, a ſcare-crow, a hob-goblin. | 
„Dur, a4. [the part. paſſ; of to owe ; den, of deviir, Fr.] 1. Owed 
or unpaid, that which any one has a right to demand, in conſequence 
of a compact or any other conſideration. There is due from the j udge 
to the advocate ſome commendation. Bacon. 2. Proper, fit. A due 
ſenſe of the vanity of earthly ſatisfactions. Atrerbury. 3. Exact, be- 
ing without deviation. Beating the ground in ſo due time, as no dancer 
can obſerve better meaſure. Sidney. 55 
Dus, adv. [from the adj. ] exactly, duly, directly. Keeps due on. 
Shakeſpeare. . pv 
Due, /ub/. [from the adj.] 1. That which belongs to one of right, 
that which may be juſtly claimed. What ſhare of power was their 
due. Swift. 2. What cuſtom or law requires to be done. The pay 
the dead his annual dues. Dryden; 4. Tribute, cuſtom. Exorbitant 
dues paid at other ports. Addiſon. 7 
To Dux, verb at. [from the noun] to pay one as due; a word 
not uſed. - - 4 | ; 
This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
That I thy enemy due thee withal, Shakeſpeare. 
He who loſes (or neglects) his Dur, gets no thanks, 
Or, Good debts become bad, if not calltd in. Lat. Bona nem nd mais 
Hunt, fs non eg. H. Ger. Eine gute ſchuld verdirbt, die man nicht 
bald erwirbt. The Sp. ſay; Ni tomes coburbo, ni perdas deròc ho. 
(Take no bribe, nor loſe no due. e a 
Do'xt, Fr. [ duelle, It. duslo, Sp. of duellum, Lat. and that of du- 
kel, Cambr. and Armor. of dela, Celt. to war, whence likewiſe, fays 
Wachteras, the Lat. Sellum, as well as duellum, (none of the other 
common derivations of that word being defendable.) Voſſius and 
Sanctius allow bel/um to be formed of daellum, as the ancient word, 
and becauſe in war there are always two oppoſite parties; but ſo there 
are in all friendly treaties and conferences ; how then comes due/lum to 
be applied to warriors ? This would be difficult to account for, other- 
wiſe than it to be for dſellum, a combat between two; 
mm; a war. Sanctius derides thoſe gramma- 
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Hudibras. 5 
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drachms and 2 ſcruples. | 55 

Du'gLLEA, or Dux tsr ¶ dueliſte, Fr.] 1. A perſon who fights a 
duel. They begin as ſingle duelle. Decay of Piety. Two duellifts 
enter the field. Such ling. 
nour. a N | 
His bought arms Mung not lik'd ; for his firſt day 

Of bearing them in field, he threw em away, 

And hath no honour loſt, our duelliſis ſay. Bon Johnſon. 
Du'zILisrs faccording to Mr. Boyle] the two principles of thoſe 


chymical philoſophers, who pretend to explicate all the phænomena in 


nature, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 


©. Du#'LLo . It. the duel, the rule of duelling. One bout with 


you: He cannot by the duello avoid it, Shakeſpeare. 


Dv'exess. [of due] the quality of being due. 


Dux una, Sp. /ub/t. an old woman kept to guard a younger. I 


© brib'd her duenna. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


- croſles Portu 


k p Jpeare. 


of armies, and generals to kin 


and no earl, without permiſſion from him, is to 
3 guiſes, and their younger ſons lords, with t 
but nor ſo privileged by the laws of the land. 


Dukes © 
lar princes. 


for any hard, knotty queſtion or point. 


Dvue'ro, or Duro, a large river, which riſing in Old Caſtile, in 


Spain, runs from eaſt to weſt, croſſes the province of Leon, and, af; 


dividing Portugal from Spain by a ſoutherly courſe, turns weſtward, 
ij and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at Porto-Port. 
Dur rrI, or Dve'rTo, It. [in muſic books] little ſongs or airs 
in two parts. „„ 
A Dve [ſome derive it of uuyght, Du. a faucet, becauſe the milk 


is ſucked out of it as liquor out of a faucet ; deggia, Iſland. to give ſuck. 


Fobnſon] 1. The teat of a cow or other beaſt, and ſpoken in malice 
or contempt of human beings. Nourithed with the milk of a ſtrange 
dug. Raleigh. 2. It ſeems to have been formerly uſed of the breaſt 
without reproach, Dying with mother's dug between its lips. Shake- 


Dve-Tre, a kind of ſhrub. 

Duo, prez. and part. pof. of to dig. See To Dis. 

Duke [duc, Fr. duce, It. duque, Sp. and Port, dux, of ducendo, Lat. 
leading] one of the higheſt orders of nobility in England, a nobleman, 
in rank next to the royal family. Dukes are ſo called, of being leaders 
and emperors, and anciently enjoyed 
'the title no longer than they had the command: But, in proceſs of time, 
great eſtates were annexed to the titles, and ſo the dignity became he- 
reditary. But this was earlier in other nations than in England. And 
the firſt duke created in England was Edward, calle 
Prince, who was eldeſt ſon to * Edward III. and was created duke 
of Cornwal, which is one of the titles of the prince of Wales. The 
manner of creating a duke is as follows: 

He having his hood and ſurcoat on, is led betwixt a duke and a 
marquis, one going before with his ſword, and before him, one with 
the robe and mantle on his ſhoulders, with 4 guards of ermine. 
On the right hand an earl bears the cap of ſtate, of the ſame as the 
mantle, and doubled ermine ; but not indented as thoſe of the royal 
lood are. The cap within a Coronet of gold, adorned with leaves 
without pearls. On the left hand another bears a rod or verge. 


All the ſaid peers are to be in their robes, and thus they conduct 


him into the preſence chamber; where having made obeiſance three 
times to the king ſitting in his chair, the perſon to be inveſted kneels 
own. 5 
Then Garter king at arms delivers the patent to the king, who re- 
turns it to be read aloud, and when he comes to the word inwe/timus; 
the king puts the ducal mantle on him that is to be made a duke, and 
at the words gladio cincturamus, girds on his ſword ; at the words 
cappa & circuli aurei impoſitionem, the king likewiſe puts on his head 
the cap and coronet of gold; and at theſe words, wirge auree tradi- 
tionem, gives the rod or verge of gold into his hand. 
Then the reſt of the ſaid charter being read, wherein he is declared 
duke, the king gives him the ſaid charter or patent to be kept. 
A duke may have in all places out of the king and prince's preſence 
a cloth of eftate hanging down within half a yard of the ground, as 
may his ducheſs, who may alſo have her train borne by a baroneſs; 
aſh with a duke. 
The eldeſt ſons of dukes are, by the courteſy of England, ſtiled mar- 
addition of their chri- 


jan names, as lord Thomas, lord John, and take place of Viſcounts ; 


being writ unto, is ſtiled, moſt 
are ſtiled, / high, moſt mighty, and 


A duke has the title of grace, and 
and noble prince, 


high, potent, 
5 f the blood royal 


- 


" Duk&&8-0ukE, a grandee of the houſe of Sylva, who has that title 
on account of his having ſeveral dukedoms. 

Dvu'xgpom Aue, Fr. ducato, It. ducada, Sp. and Port. ducatus, 
Lat.] 1. The dominion and tertitories of a d The dukedom of 
"Tuſcany. Addiſen.. 2. The title and quality of a duke. 

- DuLBRArYNED, adj. [of dull and brain] ſtupid, fooliſh. Dulbrain'd 
Buckingham. Shakeſpeare. . en onkg | 
| Duica'MaRa, Lat. [of dulcis, ſweet, and amarus, Lat. bitter] the 
heed windy nightſhade. 2 2 171 8. 
Dur ca RNON, a certain tion found out by Pythagoras, upon 
which account he offered 4 in ſacriſice to the Gods, and called it 
dulcarnon. Whence the word has been taken by Chaucer and others 
„en f 


Jo be at Dvicarnon, to be nonpluſſed, to he at one's it's end. 


Dulczr, ag}. [of dilas, Lat.] l. Sweet to the taſte, luſcious. She 


tempers dulcet creams. Miltun. 2. Sweet to the entf, melodious. 
ä Dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet)» Milun ?: 
Durciric arion {of duly} the act of mak 
ing from acidity, ſaltneſs or acrimony. Boyle uſes it.. 
Dutci'fFLuous [dulcifluus, Lat.] flowing ſweetly. | 3 
To Du'lciry, werb a8. [datcifier, Fr. with chemiſts] is to waſh + 
cidity, from a mixed body, which 


c 


: 
*. anne 
” . 


the ſalt off, or any other nerimony or a 
was calcined with it. Du/cified tinQure of vitriol. M iſeman. 


2. One who profeſſes to live by rules of ho- 


the Black 


_ Shakeſpeare. ., 3. Refuſal to ſpeak, ſilence. 


. 


ol ſree. mind, hy his ſhame dun 
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v'LCINISTS [ſo called from one Dull in . 


ol heretics, who held that the father having reigned 
of = 1 the coming of Chriſt, then the reipn of the 
an ed till the year 1300, and then be 
Ghoft 7 y 3 | | 1 8 the 
3 It. a ſmall baſſbon 2:0 ered 
| o Du'LcokaTE, verb ad. [of dulcis, Lat? +; 
leſs acrimonious. The dulcorating of fruit. * yoo 
DuLcosa'T1on, Lat. the act of making ſweet Ba 
Dvu'LepGe, a wooden Peg, Which joins the ends of ür 


from the by 


3 form the round of a wheel of a gun carriage bal 
U'LHEAD, /ub/t. [of dull and head] a dolt ©, 
and dulbeads to all ares Blockhey big 


8 Aſcham. 


Dvu'L1a, Lat [ , Gr.] an inferior k 
different degeees of latria and dulia. Stillinp fleet. 
DvuLL [dwbl, C. Brit. a blockhead, vole, Sax. dull, D 
mad, all which Caſaubon chuſes to derive either from 15 me 
from deceit, or from de., Gr. a ſervant] 1, Fs * * 
flow of underſtanding. Dul!-/pirited men. Hooker, 2. Gate 
6 


3 Unread l. 


ind of aoratiqy, N 


er. 7. Groſs, cloggy, vile. Upon the 4% earth dai; ,. 
8. Not 3 nor delightful, | wr, 
10. ; 

To DuLL, verb af. 1. To render dull to Rapify. Nati 
dulled the wits. Aſcham. 2. To blunt, toobrund. it ag, 9 
Bacon. 3, To ſadden, to make melancholy, 4. 7, — 
weaken. The troublous noiſe did 4. / their dainty es, Gf ö 
To damp, to clog. Attention waſted or 41/ed through contin 
Hooker, 6, To make weary or flow of motion. +, Ty ful tk 
m_ The breath du/ls the mirror. Bacon. / "yy 

U'LLARD, /ubft. [of dull] a blockhead, a duce, Mak 
me a dullard in 5 1 b 8 een _—_ 

Dvu'LLy, adv. [of dull] 1. Heavily. To initaz wie duly 
Dryden. 2, Stupidly, fluggiſhly, lowly. Makethithun mare dul 
Bacon. 3. Not vigorouſly, not gaily, not brightly, 

Dv'LNxgss [of diwi, C. Brit. a blockhead, dole, dar.] 1, Stupid 
ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. I he dulneſi of the ſcholar, Suh, 2, vg 
of quick perception. A ſatiety and dulin;i. Bam, z. Drovins 
"Tis a good dulineſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. Sluggilinels of motu, ; 
Dimneſs, want of luſtre. 6. Bluntleſs, want of edge. 
Dourocx Ac [dN , of Jea&-, a ſervant, and wars, l. 
power] a government in which ſervants and ſlaves have ſo ndl 
berty and privilege that they domineer. 

Dvu'LveLToON, a market town of Somerſetſhire, on- the border 
Devonſhire, on the Dunſbrook, near its fall into the Ex, 196 nig 
from London. 

Dur v, adv. [from due] 1. Exactly, as by duty requi'd, Dy 
ſent his family. Pope. 2. Properly, in the due manner. Alenia 
duly engaged to thoſe reflections. Rogers. 

Dvu'mal [dumalis, Lat.] pertaining to briars, &. 

Dum fuit intra ætatem, Lat. a writ of one, who before he cane 
his full age, made an infeoffment or donation of hislands in fe, 
for term of life or entail, to recover them again, from hum 10 ha 
he conveyed them. „ : "2 

Dum non fuit compos mentis, Lat. a writ lying againſt the alienced 
leſſee, for one who not being of ſound mind, did alien or make of 
any lands or tenements in fee-ſimple, fee-tail, or for te 
years. . 1 

Duns [n, Heb. he was ſilent, dumb, Sar. Dum, Dan. Wh 
Su. dumba, Goth.] 1. Not having the uſe of ſpecch, 2 1 
pable thereof. Dumb creatures. Hooker, 2. Deprived d 
Struck dumb. Dryden. 3. Mute, not uſing words. Die i 
_ Addifori. 4. Silent, refuſing to ſpeak. Was dund to | 

ryden. 
| As Dunz (or mute) 8s 8 fil. «ami 

That is, very or quite dumb, upon a ſuppoſition that 1 
and emit no ſound, the contrary of which is evident in ſome w 
fiſh. In the north, ſea, near the mouth of the rer 1 74 
iſland of Helgoland, they catch a ſmall fiſh about the 1 10 5 
ting, which the inhabitants of that iſland call knorz-filcy (or 1 
from the gnarring ſound they emit, after being taken out gt N 
if ſtruck on the head. The Lat ſay; Magis mulus uc fl 
Gr. *APwvorep®- r ix0vwy, The Fr. Muet comme i 2 of ts 

DumBLA'in, a town of Scotland, about five miles 80 


ling. | , a 
Fo Du'wsround [of dumb] to ſtrike dumb, to confu 
phraſe. Like to have dumbfounded the juſtice. Sella. 
'Du'MBLyY, in a dum manner. : the uſe of hel. 
- Dvu'msness [dumbnyyye, Sax. ] 1. A want oh in their 4nd 
2. Omiſſion of ſpeech, muteneſs. There was ſpeech , | vgl 


i 


Guilty 
my ſurprize. lem. "PF 
E town of Sco 
Fife, 156 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh. ſame ame, jn # 
Dunz, the capital of a count of the 1an 
land, to the northward of the Solway Frith. 


= . Walen, Lat.) full of briars, . „, 
| UMO'SITY 2 fulneſs of 3 vage 


Dur [prob, | 4. dumb, dom Du, ſtup cory 
EY ſadneſs, Dump. Þ dull and heavy. Shakeſpeart- a x 


un cauſe. Locle. 


at 


Dou in [of dump] fad, melancholy” . n anper. 
Dvu'MPIS4LY eh. Lof dumpiis] in a dampif al 
Du'ur imo f ſtom dung, heavineſs] a fort ot P | 
and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 


Duwes, a melancholy fit. 


little llickz 1 
ring leader w 
al 
reign of the 10 


' Wind, 


rm of lik > 


le ſide 0¹ 
Duns -; 
Min of Ed 
Dora 
ind, call 
onfluence 
NOW. 
Duca 
: Wiles eaſt 
DuncEe 
Y Dutch „up 
, Lat. 
ED nc of 
_ Du'xD- 
= Dube! 
£ % h fide 
| WewWs. 


1 | Dune | 


middle of: 
* ed for a 
led dung 
n; gener⸗ 
ole, wher 
ence, to t. 
FP t rtaining h 
= Du'xc-x 
oer uſes it 
== Du'nio | 
farthing, 

© Dunke't 
wee, 12 mile 
Dvu'xmovy 
Was an ancii 
of England 
loor, befor: 
right dema 
given him. 


You ſhall 
That you 
Since you 
By houſh 
Or othery 
Offended 
Or ſince t 
| Wiſhed y. 
Or in a ti 
Repented 
But contir 
As when 
If to theſ 
f your 
A gammo 
And bear 
For this is 
Tho' the 
Dex Nec 


* * _ 1 una 
/ a 
5 — 
5 ; 
\ 
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© 4 # D 'U N | 
T4 Sax. ] a mountain or high open place ; 
that the «M0 W * in dun Or don, were either 
uin, or open places, as Alan, &c. 1 
en, , Ton, Sax.) 1, A colour ſomething reſembling « brown, 
een 2 en 80d 6 Þ C E 
The dunneft ſmoke. of hell. 8 N Woh 4 
Fark (prod. of dynan, wy to make, a. great no! 2 15 e 
þ debt clamourouſly and preflingly; to umportune frequently. Be 
bing thee every day. de eib] a clamorous troubleſome creditor. 


on bft. . 
p 11 7.5 ſleeve by ſome raſcally dun Sir, remember my bill. 


ditch. | Dk > 8 
| e a parliament and port town of Scotland, about 25 mules 
= 8 22 the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Scot- 
d., called by ſome Lenox: it is a parliament town, ſituated at the 
WE icnce of the Clyde and Leven; fixteen miles north of Glai- 


Y "Duxca'nxon, a town of Ireland, in the county of Wexford, fix 
ies caſt of Waterfotd. Bis 

WW Duxcs [a word of uncertain etymology, 
WD otch „pid. Johnſon. Some derive it of dumb, Eng. others of atto- 
1, Lat. aſtoniſhed] a ſtupid dull perſon to apprehend any thing. 
WED nc of figure. Swift. h $27.4 

Ec = re} a port At of Ireland, 18 miles eaſt of Drogheda. 
bobs“, a large parliament town of Angus in Scotland, on the 
of Tay, 14 miles north-weſt of St. An: 


perhaps from dum, 


Brews. Y 8 * 8 5 
WE Duxo [dueng, Ger. bincx, Sax. Dyngia, Su.] ordure, ſoil, filth, 
ce excrement of animals. e I 
ro Dun [duengen, Ger. dingan, Sax: dyngis, Su.] to manure or 
cc land with dung. | 


eecher, to lie and rot for a time, for manuring land. N 
boxen, aht. 1. A place where dung is thrown in a heap. 2. 
y mean or vile abode. 

Our earthly dungbill is the worſt, Dryden. 
. Any ſituation of meanneſs. | | 

Tf From the dunghill hfts the juſt. Sanqys. 3 
Aterm of reproach for a man meanly born. Out dung bill! Sbale. 
care. | | 
—_ Duwc#ii, 2. ſprung from the dunghil, mean, worthleſs. His 
K 4 un, hi] thoughts. 7 FN” | OE 

= Duxcr, ad. [of dung] full of dung, mean, worthleſs; odious. 

he whole A earth. Shakeſpeare. 


WF Du'xczox dongeon, or donjon, Fr, à tower at the top and in the 


acle of a caſtle, which being the ſecureſt part of it, was anciently 
ee for a priſon, whence all priſons eminently ſtrong were in time 
ed dungeons] the moſt cloſe, dark, and loathſome place of a pri- 
n; generally ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſubterraneous, a condemned 
ie, where malefactors are put from the time of their receiving ſen- 
eee, to that of execution. A man in a dungeon is capable of en- 
ining himſelf with ſcenes and landſkapes. Addiſor. . 

1 3 [of dung and fork} a fork for taking up dung. Mor- 
Winer uſes it. | 


E 2 [old writers] a double, a fort of a baſe coin, leſs than a 
: | | 


pruung, 

EF Dunxe'LD, a town of Perthſhire, in Scotland, former! iſhop' 

lee, 12 miles north of Perth. s OY A PEnP b 

Du'xmow, a market town of Eſſex, 38 miles from London: There 

vas an ancient cuſtom in the priory, that if any perſon from any part 

bf England, would come thither, and humbly kneel at the church- 

oor, before the convent, and ſolemnly take the enſuing oath, he 

Wight demand a flitch or gamon of bacon, which ſhould be freely 
ven him. 1 | 

| You ſhall fivear by the cuſtom of dur confeſſion, 

That you never made any nuptial tranſgreſſion, » 

Since you were married man and wife, 5 

By houſhold brawls or contentious ſtrife; 

Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 

| Offended each other in deed or in word; 

Or ſince the pariſh clerk ſaid amen, 

; Wiſhed yourſelves unmarried again; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day 

Nepented not in thought any way; 

But continued true and in defire, 

As when you joined hands in holy quire. 

If to theſe conditions, without fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 

A gammon of bacon you fhall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave: 

For this is 'our cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 

Tho! the ſport be ours, the bacon's your own. 

Dux Neck, a certain bird. | 


. Dv'ynz6aL, the capital of a count of the ſame name in Ir 
oy on 0 Pk hy ſame name. va © babe in Ireland, 
VER [Of dan] one employed in ſolicitin ebts. As c 
Ws dunner: do in making Nos N Dd ag ws. Ag. com- 

why NNINESS or hardieſs of hearing, 
VNNY, deaffiſh, fomewhat hard of hearin ; A low word, 
| Te rde. a market town of Lincolnſhire, | 
Du'n N 5 * | 
u i Dv'sa, barb. Lat. [in doothſday bock] & donn er 


| im, lip ald records) thoſe who dwell on hills or mohn- 
D Wn 


F Dona [bune, Sax. in ancient deeds] a bank of earth, caſt up on 


F 5 Dunc Meers, pits in which dung, ſoil, weeds, &c. are thrown 


99 miles fron. 


v' 1 n 
cee Mock dess dl, Quid, woran of ating; 3 


DUN 


_Dvu'xsTER; a market town of Somerſetſhire, two miles from Mine- 
© head, and 164 from London, 5 | 
* Dv'niwich, a borough towri of Suffolk, 55 miles from London, 

and ſends two members to parliament. 5 | 
Doo [in muſic books] a ſong or compoſition to be performed in 
two parts only ; the one ſung, and the other play'd on an inſtrument 3 
or by two voices alone. | 9 

Dvopzgcz'uxIAL [of duodecennis, Lat.] being of twelve years ſpace 
or time. | 1 1 SY | ; | 

Door d [I. e. in the 12th, of duodecinius, Lat.] as à book in 

{ectmo, is one of which a ſheet makes 12 leaves. 
 Dvovecuyrt, adj. [of duo and decupulus, Lat.] confiſtitig of 
twelves. Duodeciple proportion, Arbuthnot. 5 

Duopz'vA [in old records] a jury of 12 men. CE | 

Dub Arteria & Vina, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of an 

tery which the duodenum receives from the cæliac, to which an- 
wers a vein of the ſame name, teturning the blood to the 

Dvo'pzsnvun, Lat. Ver anatomiſts] the firſt of the inteſtinà te- 
nuia, or thin guts, in length about twelve fingers breadth, which is 
continued to the pylorus, and ends at the firſt of the windings under 
the colon. | 5 = 8 

Dues, Fr. [from duppe, a fooliſh bird eaſily caught] a eredulous 
man, one eaſily tricked. An uſurping populace is its own dupe, 
Swift. : | 

15 Dur [of duper, Fr.] to bubble, to cheat, to gall; to im- 
poſe upon. Bap d thro' wit, Pope. : ; | 

Dvu'eLE, adj. [of duplus, Lat] double, one Nr „ 

To Du Lic ATE, a erb act. ¶ duplico, Lat.] 1. To double. Some als 
terations in the brain duplicate that which is but a ſingle object. Glan- 
ville. 2. To fold together. BN RT. | | 

Dv'eLicare, /ub}t. [of duplicaium, Lat.] 1. Any 1 of a 
writing, another correſpondent to the firſt. I have reſerved duplicates 
of the moſt conſiderable. Woodward. 2. A fecond letter patent 
granted by a lord chancellor, of the ſame contents with the former, 

UPLICATE, adj. [from the verb] as, . | 

DvueLicatt Proportion, or DuPLicaTE Ratio lin arithmetic] ought. 
to be well diſtinguiſhed from doable. In a ſeries of geometrical pro- 
portions, the firſt term to the third, is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio 
of the firſt to the ſecond ;- or as its ſquare is to the * of the ſe- 
cond : thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is duplicate of that of 


2 to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4, wherefore duplicate 


ratio is the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate is of cubes; and the 
22 of 2 to 8 is faid to be conipounded of tliat of 2 to 4; and of 4 
to 8. ED 25 5 8 3 
DveLica'T10, Lat. [in the civif law] a term atſwering to re- 
Joinder in the common. | 23 28 8 
DvbeLiica'Tion, Fr. [duplicazone, It. of duplicalio, Lat. in arith- 
metic] i. The act of multiplying by 2. The duplication of a cube, 
Hale. 2. The act of doubling or folding, the folding of any thing 
back on Itſelf. 3. A fold, a doubling.  . _ 
DurricApiox [in law an allegation brought in to weaken the 
pleader's reply. EE PTA. 5 
DvyLicaT1ox [in rhetoric] the ſame as anadiploſis. Is 
Duri ic r ion of the Cube, is when the fide of a cube is found, 
which ſhall be double to a cube given. 33 LAY 
Dvu'eLicaTurE [duplicatura, Lat.] any thing doùbled, a fold. 
 DvuericaTure [with anatomiſts} a donbling or folding of the 
membranes, or other like parts. | 
Durricirx [duplicits, Fr. duplicis, gen. of duplex, Lat.) 1. Dou- 
bleneſs, the number of two. Do not affect duplicities or triplicities. 
Watts. 2. Deceit, doubleneſs of heart or tongue. | 
Dvu'raBLE, Fr. and Sp. [darabile, It. of durabilis, Lat.] 1. Which 
is of long continuance, Jaſting. Strong and durable. Raleigh, 2. 


Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. _ 
Meaſures all things durable, 5 
By preſent, paſt, and future. Milton, .. 
Dv'saBLENEss [of durable] laſtingneſs, power of Taſting, ' 
Dvu'raBLY, adv. [of durable] in a laſting manner. 
Jon Mater, Lat. g. d. the hard mother. Sr WIS ens 
uA Mater [in anatomy] a ſtrong thick membrane, which lies 
or covers all the inner eavity of the cranium, and includes the whole 
brain, being itſelf lined on its inner or Concave fide, with the pia ma- 
ter or meninx tenvis. 10 8 
Du'x axe of durus, hard, or dure, Lat] 1. Impriſonment, 
onfinement, power of a jaylor, a priſon. Languiſhing ih durance. 
South, 2. Continuance, duration. Of how ſhort durance was tlifs 
new made ſtate. Dryden. OS | 
Dura"Tion [durte, Fr. durata, It. dira, Sp. of duratio, Lat.] 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length; att idea that we get by attending to 
the fleeting, and perpetually Sing parts of ſticceſſion; Locke, 2. 
The power of continuance. Duration is eſſential to happineſs. Rogers. 
3. Length of continuance. Not only great in its nature, but ab in 
its duration, that it ſhould have a due length in it. Addi/or. 
Dvrarion [in philoſophy] is twofold, imaginary or real. | 
_ Tmaginary Dux Arion, is that which is only framed by the work. 
ing of fancy, when there is not any ſuch thing in nature. See Cx- 
KINTHIANISM, 17 | 
* 2 Duxariox, is alſo diſtinguiſhed into extrinfical and perma- 
nent, Ce. | | | 
Extrinfical Duration, is the making a compariſon between dura- 
tion and —_— elſe, making that Abe to be the meaſure of it. 
8 into years, months and days ; this is called duration, 
gh improperly. 4 EC 
* Permanent DuxaT1on [in metaphyſics) is ſach, the parts of whoſe 
are not in flux; as eternity. See Ertrnai. 
_ Sacceſſve Dur arion, is à duration the parts of whoſe eſſence are 
— LAT ud ian] 5 te 6 
Dun aT of an eig omp] is the time the 
C T——— IA Ne 
- Dv'zpuE {in ancient deeds) a copſe or thicket of 2 wood, in a 
To Dunz {durer, Fr. durare, It. and Lat.] to laft, to endure. 
Pleaſures are moſt pleaſing while * Raleigh, 


Dyna ru 


*s 


DU 


9 1 en 7 e TILE Bf 100 10 y 
DVv/aeevL, adj. [of dure, or endure, an 

long .continuance.. The dureful oak, Who 
beer. KB: 5 6 : r 


— 


: ſap is hot yet d 


and durelej; pleaſures, Raleigh, 


Dvuxe'ss, Lat. [prob: of du#itier, 
confinement, impriſonment. ſeverity. 
* Dukess, or Duke'ssE {in law] 


1755 a. bond to him during his reſtramt; the law holding all 
eſpecially to 
action. 


, . 
Do'xoEN [prob. 


Dian u., a pleaſant, healthy, large city, on an hill in the north 
almoft ſurrounded by the river Were, and is about 70 
years older than the conqueſt, an epiſcopal ſee being erected here in 
95. This is reputed one of the beſt biſtioprics in England, and 
the richeſt. | It is about 262 files 
London, and ſends two members to parliament, The biſhopric, 


of Englan ; 


95 
the livings in the biſhop's gift 
from The b 
or county of Durham, alſo ſends two members to parliament. 


* Dvu'rsL,Ey, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 97 miles from 


London. 


.Dvu'rinG, prep. [this word is rather a participle of dure ; as, during 
life, durante vile, life continuing, during my pleaſure, my leaſure 
continuing the ſame. Jobnſon] while any thing laſts, for the time 


35 continuance. 
«i; 536 2.48 . 


RITY [of durect, Fr. of durus, Lat.] hardneſs, firmneſs. In- 


diſſoluble darity. Wotton. 


DussT.. pret. of dare, [oynpe, of dynan, Sax.) did dare. See to 


| Denz. The Chriſtians Jarſt have no images. Stilling fleet. 
Du'ksTEVY [in old records] 
dry. blows. 
Höss, 
the evening. 2. Darkneſs of colour, tendency to blackneſs. 
Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Who / ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. Dryden. 
Dvsx, 4%. [vuyfter, Du.] 1. Tendency to darkneſs. 
coloured, darkith. | 
.. To Dusx, verb ad. [from the noun] to make dark. 
To Dusx, werb neat. to grow duſkiſh, | AS, 
v'sK15H, or Du'sky, adj. [prob of dy yæne, Sax. or, according 


1 


Dv's 
to Caſauboß, of Jani. Gr. dark, ſhady] ſomewhat dark, obſcure, 
inclining to darkneſs ; as the time between day and night. Duſki/5 ſmoke. 

Spenser. Duſky torch. Shakeſpeare. 2. Tending to blackneſs, dark 
coloured. A duſt;/5 tincture. Wotton. A duſty brown colour. Bacon. 

. Gloomy, intellectually clouded. Life, this duſty ſcene of horror. 

entley.. OE | 

- Dvu'ssELDRoy, a city of Germany, on the eaſtern ſhore of the 

. 20 miles north of Cologn. | „ 
Dost [duyr, Sax. ] 1. Earth or matter reduced to ſmall particles. 
Duft helpeth the fruitfulneſs of trees. Bacon. 2. The grave, the 
ſtate of diflolotion, Shall to duff return. Milton. 3. A mean de- 
jected ſtate. God raiſeth up the poor out of the 4. 1 Samuel. 

A buſhel of March DvsT is worth a king's ranſom, 

Eo He that blows in the DusT will fill his eyes. 

The meaning of this proverb is, that he who meddles with quarrels 

which do not concern him, ſeldom comes off unhurt. Solomon ſays; 

He that meddles with a ſtriſe that belongs not to him, is as if he took a 

dog by the ears. | pe. 

Dust [with topers] money; as, down with your 4, that is, 

pay your reckoning ; a very low word. | | | 
To DvusT, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To caſt duſt upon. 2. 

To free from duſt, to beat duſt out of any thing. See Dusry. 
Dvu'sTiNnEss [duprinerpe, Sax,] the condition of a thing covered, 

or ſoiled with, or conſiſting of duſt. _ | . a 
Dvu'sTxran [of di and man] one Who carries away duſt or aſhes, 

The dufiman's cart. Gay, 5 8 5 8 

_Dv'sxx dur vig, Sax. ] 1. Covered or fouled with duſt. 

„ eee 

The palace ſtone. Thomſor. 5 

2. Filled with duſt, clouded with duſt. Arms and the 4% field. 


D den. 14 1 "4 os i 9 . b ig ; 
., Du'sTy toor. [old law term] a foreign trader or pedlar who has 
mc ſettled habitation. | ; | 


LY 


USTY E 


Doren, the inhabitauts of the ſeven united provinces, otherwiſe 
called the Hallangers. 5 8 

"= Dv'tcaess Laa 2, Fr. duc heſſa, It. daquexa, Sp. and Port. duciſſa, 
Lat.] the wiſe of a duke; a lady who has the ſovereignty. of a duke- 

om. Saran ret RW ke W | | [ls 

- Du'Tcay. [Zucatus, Du. Juche, Fr.] 1. The territory of a duke. 
Te futchy bf Savoy,  Addifn | 


2. In England it en » eighidry or lordſhip 'eftabliſhed by the 
3: that title, With honours, privileges, 
Fitch are decided by the decree 
i of that court. 3 5 | 
"Dv'rzovs [of duty] 1. Obedient, reſpectfül to thoſe who have 
nher. , Dryden. 3. Pb 
ſequious to good PLES BE r aht 
een bead more dy Tr at ie FaP. - — Ae 
2. Enjoined by duty br by the relation o one to another, 
© 047, Releaſe all aus ties, Shakefheqre. . 
Dv'r1evr, ag; [of day and full] 1. Obedient, e eee 
dry, Ihe moſt duriful ſon. Seoift. 2. Exprefiive of feſpect, re- 
ſpe ful. 117ui reverence.” Sie. OOO 
. Do'rz3PULLY, dv, [of dutiful], ilively, 2. 
Reverenty, reſpe&Hully, © D. tifully (Er, den 
1. 
2 
tuft; 
lee hat) 1. 


i. 
„ Obedienty, Tub 
arching by her m 


et 


Doe ot ee ls So 6 "of 'ope's 
aty. Dati/ulne/\ to Parents. Dryden. 23. Nohefenck, rafts. 2 
in friends and relatives, 7 N 
U'TY [Jeu, 179 gr, Fr. of o 4 
g chat one © 


Ja lor. . 7 er 
hte, It, or debitim officium, of 
do. The 


fy Sht Or is obliged to 


| fur dutabls, being of dy of Pires, (Like. \ 2. ABs 6r 


.. Dy'rsLEss, adj. [of oe] fading, not having continue. Falſe 
hafdneſs or Hardſhip} hardſhip, 
4 plea made by way of exception, 
for one wha, being caſt into priſon at the ſuit of the plaintiff, or Who is 
otherwiſe hardly uſed by either threats or beating, &c. is me 5 

eh 
be voided, and durgſſ being pleaded; ſhall defeat the 
of dpeong Sax.) a dwarf, a thick and ſhort 


blows without wounding of bloodſhed, 
ſub. [from the adj.] 1. Tendency to darkneſs. Duſt of 


2. Dark 


robable that cheſe ſhould Wave fenſe of 4 ping a ner 
| T . Aue to the Wil Dy'nas 

none to God, Decay of Piety. 4. An att that wy 

Did duty tö chꝛir lad) 4 Melts? Spenſer, of revereace 4 3 


Dor [in traffic]; 1. Money paid to the k; 
goods iniported or exported; as tünnage, echte 15 the calon g 
tax. Several duties and taxes. Addiſon. ! v6 2. Api 
Dort [in military ful] 1. The exerciſe of that, fg 
belong to # ſoldier, the buſitte(s of a ſoldier on guard pon ty 
did duty, Clarendon. 2. The war ſervice, Aj ar be Regie 
the diry of the day. Claren. Pete tid wi 

Dvuvu'mvirarTe, Lat. 1 Lat.] the office 
viti, ot to men in equal Authority ; Roman magiſtrat of the qu 
Duv'mvir1 Sacrorum [among the Romans] WM. 
free towns, the /zme that the consvrs were in RO mib i 
ſworn to ſerve the city faithfully, and were allowed t * Who Vet 
called prætexta. , o her they 

Duv'mvirt Navales, Lat. [among the Roma 
magiſtrates appointed to take 15 of Their fleet, ker te be 
pay the ſailors. | | 1 
Du uv Capitales, Lat. [among the Romans 
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1 


. ehe + Aa No ] Were the io 
in - wg cauſes; but it was lawful to appeal from bank 
"Bos „the herb ſleeping or deadly nightſhade, 
 Dwaxe [bpeonh, or bpeong, Sax. dwergh, Du. erg, Gor 
berg, 8 u.] 1. A perſon of a very low ſtature, below the tk "8 
Such 4roarf5 were ſome kind of apes. Brown, 2, 1, nn! 
plant below its natural bulk. One dwarf was knotty ang ; 
Bacon. 3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romance, K . 
uſes it. 4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compoſition; 4 Fri 
Dwae Trees [with gardeners) certain trees ſo calle, . wy, 
the lowneſs of their ſtature, which produce good table bi 

To DWART, verb a8. [from the noun] to hinder from row 
the natural fize, to make little, The whole ſex is Kd 
* | 

 Dwa'reisn, adj. [of dwarf] being below the nau 
deſpicable. A — or 1 url fs fh, 

Dwa'rF1SHLY, adv. [of dwarfſp] in a dwarfiſ mne. 
Fo ofoan: [of dwarfs] ſmallneſs of ſature. Clnile 

- i „ ; 

To DwauLe, verb act. [dpelian, Sax. to wander, ww, Du. 
to be delirious. A provincial Gord mentioned by ſunius. — 

To DweLL. irr. verb neut. pret. and part. dwelt or duel (f 
vpehan, Sax. duelger, Dan. duals, O. Teut. is tay, delay le, ad 
to ſtay, to ſtand ſtill. Joh 1. To abide in, to inhabit. Hell 
dwell alone. Leviticus, 2. To live in any form of habit, 
Dwelling in tabernacles. Hebrews, 3. To be in any ſlate, J) de 
ſtruction dwel/ in doubtful joy, Shakeſpeare. 4. To be furniel 
with attention. | 

Th' attentive queen 
Dwelt on his accents. Stb. 
5. To have the mind fixed upon, to hang upon with fondneb, 
|... Such was that face on which I welt with joy. Pye. 
6. To continue long ſpeaking. We have dzwe/t long on the confide 
ration of ſpace. Locke, 

To DWEILIL, verb ad. to 
Milton. 3 
Dw TIER [of dwell] one who inhabits, or lies in a place 
Houſes being kept up, did enforce a dwe/ler, Bacor. 

Dwe'LLING, 0h [of dwell) 1. A habitation, a place of ret: 


inhabit, We who 4d this wild, 


dence. Several dzve/lings. Baton. 2. State of life, mode of Iv: 
Ing; : Fo dwelling ſhall be with the beaſts of the field. Pri 
aniel. | 


DweLLInG-no'vse, aht. [of dzvell and houſe] the houſe at wii 
a perſon lives. Cited at the place of his dwelling-bm/e. Hilft. 
DwELLING-PLa'CE, fahl. [of dwell and place] the place of rel 
dence. People change their 4welling-places. Spenſer. 
Dw1'Nep [of dpinan, Sax.} contumed. 22 
To Dwi'xDLE, verb ad. [of bpinan, Sax.] 1. To decreaſe, v 
decay, to loſe bulk. Proper uames dwinule to monoyllables. Aliim 
2. To degenerate, to ſink, The expected council was dwindin 
into a conventicle. Atterbury. 3. To waſte, to wear aua), og 
feeble, to loſe health. By a wrench or a blow, the whole ity bf 
its ſtrength and dwindles away. Locke. 4. To fall away, i Er 
der off, in a paſſive form. Only five hundred foot, and three MW 
dred horſe, left with him; the reſt were u away. Clarendn. 1 
Dysz [dea or deah, Sax, a#, Fr.] 1. Colour, tincture, hoe, 7 
ſmall cube of bone or ivory, with the numbers from 1 to 6, 0 
fix faces, to play with. - 220 
Better DYE a beggar than libe a beggar ; or, 
It is a foll to live poor to pr rich. 


e. Roi 
Greek 
bets. 

E, 
e is th 
Aly is uſed 1 
de moſt pa; 
. As, ch 
imes find it 
plc, done, E 
„ for man, 
; called e fin; 
| Vowel, an 
43 but in fo 
Reigners rec 
F Only expreſ 
gent Power, 1 
metimes has 


Lat, Cum furor hau dubius 75 cumſic maniſoſta phrenfis, f one in its c 
moriare, egenti vivere fato, The meaning is, it is better to © had at firſt a 


aſterwards it 
d, till at laft 
15 frequently 
unerically, 
B a Latin pr 
penihes out, 
, 18 in En 
„ and hag 


what 0 have ourſelves, than, in order to leave an eſtate, 
penuriou in the midſt of lent . 

Dre [in architecture] 1. The middle of the pedeſtal, or wa 
which lies between the baſe and the cornice, frequent) 10 cetof 3 
form of a cube or dye. 2, A cube of ſtone placed under the | 
ſtatue and under its pedeftal, to raiſe it and ſhe it the mae, 

To Dyz [deagan, Sab. to tinge, or var, Gr. to W. 
to give things a cqlduurt. | F char b 

o Pyx, ir. werb ſoypan, Sax. doe, Dan. doo, Su.] to f 
. B. RS-WEED, an herb uſed in yellow 


dyin n 
Y'ERs Were iticotporated by Kidz 250 VI. Garret, Jes 
a chevro ne between 3 madder bags arg wo c= 0 
or. They tr the 1 3th company, their ſupporters 2 hon e the fre” 
The motto, Da glorigm; Des. . Thoy bad-a ball before 4 bit, 
Na bat it not having been erected ſince, they now 975 
* ; | | | 


life, to give up the ghoſtt. 
Dy b, pre. Ad die See To Drr. 


bates Se oP 
* e Hy before the flogd, Hale. Alſo « ca 
ment or or the names of the ſeveralkings who have reigned ſuc. 
: kingdom. . 115 
Gel in 8 pare ee | ene Romans made two orders 94 
2 8 The firſt were Dii majorum gentium, which they called 
* I: of the firſt order. The ſecond were the Dii minorum entium, 95 
4 em ods, The Dil majorum gentium were 12 in number, and t. 
2 1 524 was made only on extraordinary occaſions; and the 
4 . 2 gentium were invoked in the affairs of ſmaller 1 
WE Dares (with the ancient Egyptians] were 1 _ 


WM es or kings, who governed ſucceſſively 
B 22 firſt, hat had the name of Pharaoh, which name was con- 


e tis ſucceſſors, and ended in the zoth dynaſty under Necta- 
I i" —_ 1 ranquiſhed e, - rang Occhus, king of Perſia, 
S „and driven into Ethiopia. 

Þ n Lat. one of the names of the goddeſs Veſta. 5 
prerrcna, or DIeTYCHA LI x, of dig, twice, and TTvoow, 
0 fold, 9. 4. duplicates] a fort of public regiſter, among the an- 
, of the names of the magiſtrates amon the heathens, and of bi- 
bling and defunct, &c. among the Chriſtians. See Di- 


x Kor, or Dix oE, a mournful ditty or ſong over the dead, a lau- 
ory ſong. See DiRcE. En 1 
rs xsTE“sTa; Lat. I dvαννονν,, of dos, ill, amiſs, or difficult, and 
, Gr. ſenſe] a defect or difficulty in ſenſation, or in the fa- 
of perceiving things by the ſenſes. N. B. This explication of 
word aus or dy; in Greek, will ſerve as a key to the enſuing com- 
nds. | | 
WS: cir; Lat. [Jooxwmno:n, of Io; and xingig, Gr. motion] an 
ity or difficulty in ing. 5 3 | 
yr :cnasy [Jooxpucre, of dog and æpaoig, Gr. conſtitution] an une- 
mixture of elements in the blood or nervous juice, or an intempe- 
when ſome humour or quality abounds in the body. . 
oercor'A, Lat. [Joonoua, of Sv; and axon, Gr. hearing] hardneſs 
ness of hearing. | 55 
r' rERY [chſenterie, Fr. difſenteria, It. diſenteria, Sp. Jucerre- 
of dos and errepo, Gr. a bowel] the bloody- flux, a looſeneſs with 
Wings in the belly, voiding blood, ſlime, corrupt matter; and even 
Wy pieces of the bowels, often accompanied with a continual fever 
Wrought, Epidemical 4/enteries. Arbuthnot. 


Sb 


* 


J @ ſupreme go- | cicatrizing} 


' 


or conſtituting of laws. 


DS 


DrszxT#'ric Fever, a fever accompanied with a dyſenter p. 
:  Dys#®vLo'T1CA, Lat. [IvornruNoring, Of dug and ππ 9] l-, Gr. 
. great incurable ulcers, properly ſpeaking, hard to cica- 
trize, or cure. | 
DY'szaT, à parliament town of Scotland, in the county of Fife, 
ſituated on the northern ſhore of the frith of Forth, about 11 miles 
north of Edinþurgh. 
YSHE'LCEs, Lat. [of dos and ax®-, Gr. an ulcer] 
is hard to cure. | Tl | | 
Dy's1s [dbeig, of Jure, Gr. to ſet] the ſeventh houſe in an aftrolo- 
gical ſcheme of the heavens, 
Dysno'my [Mv ,, of Jv; 


Dyso'pes [8%9v%a, of dus and edwdy, Gr. odour] ſending forth an 
ill or unſayoury ſmell; ſtinking. i 

DysokE x IA [ doceęeg, of Iuc and opeZic, Gr. the appetite] a de- 
cay or want of appetite, proceeding from an ill diſpoſition or dimi- 
niſhed action of the ſtomach. > | ; 

Dyer“ THA [duc N, of Jv; and re., Gr. paſſion, temper] an 
impatient temper; alſo a languiſhing nnder ſome trouble of mind or 
grievous diſeaſe. | ; | 


Drspe"Ps1x [vc e,, of Jv; and wilds; of reno, Gr. to concoct 


an ulcer that 


and ehe-, Gr. a law] an ill ordering , 


a difficulty of digeſtion or fermentation in the ſtomach or guts. 


Drseg'psy [9voni1n, Gr.] the ſame with DYSPEPSIA. 
DY'sprONY doc ꝰαννπατ, of Jv; and Qwrn, Gr. a voice] a difficulty in 
ſpeaking, occaſioned by an ill diſpoſition of the organs. 5 
DrsPmo'k1a, Lat. vo, of Jog and Pepw, Gr. to bear] an im- 
patience in bearing or ſuffering afflictions. 
DysPno'ta, Lat. Joe,, of ov; and yon, of erycco, Gr. to breathe] 
difficulty of breathing, hardneſs or ſtraitneſs of breath; purſineſs. 
DySTHERAPEU'Ta, Lat. [Juo9%pareura, of Jv; and Iipario, Gr. to 
heal] diſeaſes hard to be cured. | | | 
DysTay'MaA, Lat. [Jvo9Jvun, of Jv; and upd, Gr. the mind] an 
indiſpoſition of the mind. 8 | 3 
DrsTo'cyta, Lat. [Jv5ox;a, of Jos and rixlw, Gr.] a difficulty of 
bringing forth, or a preternatural birth. N 1 
DysTRYCHI'as1s [of dog and hig, Gr.] a continual defluxion 
of tears from the pricking of hairs in the eyelids, which grow under the 
natural hairs. | 
Drysv's1a [Joozpin, of dos and wpor, Gr. the urine] a difficulty of 
making water, attended with a ſcalding heat. p | all 
Dy'susy, the ſame with Dysur1a, a continual piſſing, or a het 


Ayſury, difficulty of making water. Harvey. | 


E A © 


e. Roman; E e, Italic; Ee, Engliſh ; E e, Saxon; Ex, 
Greek, are the fifth letters in order of their reſpective alpha- 


{ 


| . As, chin, chine, nöd, node, plum, plume, c. Yet we 
nes find it final, where yet the foregoing vowel is not lengthened, 
Ted with 


metimes has another 


in power 3 r. e feminine, and 
\ er mute or vocal; as th ſe re- 
Pp atlaft it became univerſally filent. 1 
frequently ſet for %, Lat. as 1. e. for id ., that is. 


eps e long. The e is. commonly lengthened 
amediate addition of a, than by e — N 


d of names, either of perſons or laces, is ei- 
og. 8b, u. and L. Ger.] 1. Either of tuo, Both 


re h 5 0 q | 
Thi bn T 1 uſe diſpos d. D u 2. Every one of any num- 
{cnc Fare, Except in poetry. _ ue ee 
® adamantine coat ES wen w't yn * 
- n * Ae 


tail. Its plumage 


E A G 


3. To each the correſponent word is other, whether uſed of two or of 
a greater number. Tis ſaid they eat each other. 3 
ab, a contraction of eadig, Sax. happy at the beginning of many 
names, is now contracted to ed, as Edward, Edmund, Edwin, Ead 
may alſo in ſome caſes be derived from the Sax, each, which ſignifies 
eaſy, gentle, mild, _ 5 33 
ADE'LMAN, or Apg'LMan Lædelman, Sax. edeiman, Du. and 
Ger.] a nobleman. | | =] 
Ea'vem, Lat. the ſame, of the feminine gender, as ſemper tadem, 
always the ſame; _ EET 
Ea'cer [ear, C. Brit. eaxon, Sax. acer, Lat. aigre, Fr. agro, It. 
and Sp.] 1. Sharp, ſour, tart. Eager droppings into milk. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Earneſt, vehement, ardently wiſhing, hotly lon ing; 
Eager on his bliſs. Addiſon. 3. Sometimes with of, ſometines with on 
or after before the thing ſought. 4. Hot of diſpoſition; impetuous. 
Eager clamours of diſputants. 5. . buſy, ealily put in action. 
Prompt and eager on it. Addiſon. 6. Keen, ſevere, biting. The cold 
becometh more eager. Bacon, 7. Brittle, not flexible, not ductile. A 
cant word among artificers, Cold will be ſo eager, as artiſls call it, 
that it will as little endure the hammer as Arr 3g x To 
The EactR, See Fac, © | | 
' Eax'ctRLy, adv. [of eager] 1. Earneflly, vehemently, with ar- 
dour or impetuoſity of inclination. To the holy war how faſt and 
eagerly did men go. South. 2. Hotly, Took it too eagerly, Shake- 
ſpeare. 3. Keenly, ſharply. Rain froze eagerly. Knolls, 
_ Ea'GtRNEsss n Sax. ] 1. Tartneſs, ſharpneſs in taſte. 
2, Vehemence, impetuolity. 1 
votion. Dryden. 3. Keenneſs of deſire, ardour, IT 
ſtrong bent of the mind. Locle. 


=. 


he eagerne/s and height oftheir de- 
he eagerne/s and 


EAR Lat, Fr. aguila, Sp. aguia, Port. aquila, It. and Lat.] 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be the moſt ſwift, moſt ſtrong, moſt la- 


ious, moſt generous, moſt bold, and more able to endure the moſt 
ſharp cold than any other bird; and. for theſe reaſons, both the an- 
cients anfl, moderus have made tt an emblem of maje/fy. It has a long, 
hooked beak ; yellow, ſcaly legs; thick, erooked talons, and a ſhox. 

umage is Cheſnut, brown, ruddy and white. Its beak black 
and the middle blue ; tho' in ſome yellow. Eagles are 


at the tip; 
be extremely ſharp fighted, and when they 


ſaid. to. t 


take flight rung 
upon err upward with their eyes ſteadily fixt on tlie Tun, 2. The 
Arts 


of the ancient Romans, 
| I 


FIN 
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E A R 


Alxts ſtill follow 'd where Rome's eagle; flew. Pope. „ 
And being accounted one of the moſt noble bearings in armory, 1s 
not to be given by kings of arms to any, b ſe w 

others in bravery, generoſity, and other good qualities. 

An Eaxcue Diſplayed [in heraldry] —_— an eagle with two 
| heads, and the imperial eagle has been ſo repreſented ever fince the 
Roman empire was divided into the eaſtern and weſtern. N01 

An Eacls Expanded [in heraldry] i. e. with its wings and tail 

| ſpread abroad, commonly called a ſpread eagle, 1s ſo repreſented, 

| becauſe that is the natural poſture of the bird, when it faces the ſun 
to recover its vigour. ; 

| An Eacut Diſplayed, denotes her induſtrious exerciſe, and [hiero- 

glyphically] ſignihes a man of action, who is always employ'd in ſome 
Am £ 


nt a . p 
be EacLe is a noble bird, and fhieroglyphically] repreſented a 
brave diſpoſition, that contemned the difficulties of the world, and the 
diſgrace: of fortune, and alſo an underſtanding employed in the ſearch 
of ſublime myſteries. | i off. 
Az EacLs [hieroglyphically] alſo repreſented proſperity, majeſty, 
and liberality. Munſter ſays, that the eagle freely gives of its prey to 
the birds that come round about it, when it has caught any thing. 
An EAGLE doing thunderbolts under the fun, with the inſcription 


Un; ſeruio, is an emblem of loyalty. | 5 

5 _ EacLts catch no flies. | | 

Ezelz' Stoxe, a ſtone ſaid to be found in an eagle's neſt. It con- 

. tains in a cavity within it a ſmall looſe ſtone, which rattles when it is 

.ſhaken, and every foſſil with a nucleus in it has obtained the name. 

On idle and imaginary virtues has been raiſed all the credit which this 
famous foſſil poſſeſſed for many ages. Hill. : 

* AnEacus flying againſt the wind, is an emblem of ſtedfaſtneſs, 
.- Ea'cLeT [ aiglette, Fr.] a young or ſmall eagle. The eagle is ſaid 
to prove his eaglets in the brightneſs of the ſun ; if they ſhut their eye- 
lids, ſhe diſown them. An Eagle with three eag/ets tyring on her 
breaſt, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 
+, Exon, ſubft. [egre in Runic, is the ocean, eggia in Iſlandiſh, is 
to agitate, to incite. Jonſon] a tide ſwelling above another tide, ob- 

ſervable in the river Severn. ; : 
4s an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide. Dryden. 
Eax, or Exz [zak, Sax.] eternity, for ever. 
 EA'LDERMAN 3 Sax.} the ſame among the Saxons as 
earl was with the Danes, and next in dignity to ETHELING ; an 
 EaLno'spa [alhopda, Sax.) the privilege of aflizing and ſelling 
r, | 
Eauz, ab. [eam, Sax. eom, Du.] uncle. A word till uſed in 
the wilder parts of Staffordſhire. The treaſon of thy wretched eame. 


Fairfax. | 
| To Ean [eacnian, Sax. to conceive] to bring forth young, ſpoken 
of a ewe. | 


Ear fear, Sax, dre, Dan. oore, Du. obir, Ger. oreille, Fr. re- 


chia, It. oreja, Sp. orelba, Port. auris, Lat.) 1. The inſtrument or 
organ of hearing in an animal body. His ears are open unto their 
ery. P/alms. 2. The handle of ſeveral ſorts of veſſels for liquors, be- 
ing a prominence raiſed thereon for the ſake of taking hold. A pot 
without an ear. Swift, 
nent. Bore his ear ug 
of harmony, the ſenſe o 


with an awl. Exodus. 4. Power of judging 
hearing. 5. The head, the perſon ; in fa- 


miliar language. The city beaten down about their ears. Kno/les, 6. 


The higheſt part of a man, the top. Up to the car, in love. L'Eftrange, 
7. The privilege of being readily and kindly heard, favour. Give no 
ear to his ſuit. Bacon. 8. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is heard, 


judgment, taſte. The ſtile and ear of thoſe times. Denham. 9. To 
1 by the Ears, to fight, to quarrel] [ Dutch, oorlogen] a 
familiar phraſe. Fell together by the cars at fifty cuffs. More. 10. To 


it by the Ears, to cauſe ſtrife, to make to quarrel : In low language. 

It is uſual 20 /et theſe poor animals by the ears. Addiſon. | 

| | Wide Ears and a ſhort tongue. 

Lat. Audi multa, loguere 2 The Germ. ſay; Hore alleg, 
Lerne viel, ſage wenig. (Hear all, learn much, and ſpeak little.) To 
hear, ſee, and ſay little, is a ſign of prudence. 

1 An at one EAR and out at t' other. 

It. Dentro da wn orecchia & fuore dall altra. The Italians y 
likewiſe, Hawere oretchie di mercante. (To have a merchant's or tradeſ- 
man's ears.) That is, for the ſake of his intereſt not to give heed, or 
be affronted at every reflection or unjuſt obſervation of his cuſtomer. 

- pe can't hear on that ear, | 

The Germ. ſay; En hat nur ein rechres ohr. (He has but one 
right ear;) or, Er hat keine ohren dazn. (He has no ears [or inclina- 
tion] to it. That is, to what is pr 
_ Ear lar, Dan. achr, 5+ fs ſpike of corn, that part which con- 
rains the ſeeds. An ear of wheat, Bacon. | | 
. ToEax, werb neut. to ſhoot out ears, ſpoken of corn. | 
6 1 Briſt [ſpoken of a horſe] is when he carries his ears pointed 

Or ward. | | b 
To Ear, or To Ax E, verb af. [of earuan, Sax. of are, Lat.] 
To till, to plough, or fallow the ground. There ſhall be neither ear- 
ing nor harveſt. Genefi. ria | | | 
| 1 or Ax ABLE [arabile, It. arabilis, Lat.] fit to be plough · 


ed, e. 5 
Fax, adj. [of ear] 1. Having ears or organs of — 2. Ha- 
ing ears, A — The 0 of the thrice car ſield. Popo. 
FEN [ina ſhip] is that part of the bolt. rope which is left open 
in the form of a ring at the four corners of the ſail. © 
Earrne [of eanuan, Sax.] a gathering of ears of corn. 
- Eazinc Time, the time of harveſt. | 
Ear [eonl, Sax. 'ceoria, Dan. of eon, honour, and erhel, Sax. 
noble] a title of nobility between a marquis and a viſcount, now the 
third 1 It is a title more ancient with us than thoſe ei- 
ther of dukes or marquiſes, and the firſt earl created in E was 
Hugh de Puſaz, earl of Northumberland, by king Ri I. Sel- 
den however ſeems to think it was in uſe in the time of the Saxons: 
This dignity of earl (ſays he, Titles of Honour, P. H. Cb. V. 5. 50. 
Aut attributed to the ſame perſons that before had the dignity EAL Don- 
MIN; and EALDERMEN (which now is Twrittes ALDERMAN) Was 
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but thoſe who far exceed age of 


That part of the ear that ſtands promi- 


ſed to him, or defired of him. 


EAR 
tramferred to divers others of teſt note, which was. 
to this day. And this 2 of the ro Ker a, 


the N | PR i th ts 
| Earu's Coronet, no flowers raiſed above the ©... .. 
a duke or. marquis, but only Points riſing, = — — * 

dg 


them, 
Ea ATDon [eonldom, Sax.) the dignity and juriciig; 
Kani of Ulſter. Sten/er. a end tn a 
| RASH, adj. * of æn, Sax. ** gatle, Dan] bei 
as to time, or wi to any thin 14 
e ee eee 

EARLY, adv. ſoon, betimes, forward, Inſtillin 

minds religion. Add. e 
aRLY to go to bed, and Eaxl to rife, 
Makes a man hearty, wealthy and ice, 

A leſſen to lazy people, which one would think ey 
perſon ſhould follow : And indeed, if three ſuch valuab 
4 won't 22 ef man Þ it, nothing will. Long henindgh 

owever a ſayin oa one) which | 
_ ying (tho a filly one) chey are apt to Einig 


tary int 


They who are EagLy up, and have no buſineſs, hne tt 
bed, an ill wife, or an ill conſcience, "" 
| The Germ. ſay ; Morgen üvnde bringt gold in num « 
morming hour brings gold in its mouth.) . 1 
The EaRT v bird catches the worm. Or, 
The cow that's firſt up gets the firſt of the dey, 

\ Theſe two proverbs are leſſons of diligence and nduſty 

| EakLy (ow, tarLY mom. ; 
The ſooner a man ſets about a buſineſs, the ſooner he ran th, 


neſit of it. | 
Jt eaxLy pricks that will be a thorn, 

The inclinations and tendencies of children are ſoon i h iy 
vered, and conſequently eaſy to be provided for or win, if l 
tempted with an earneſt and ſteady mind. The Lat, fh; Prima 
paret, qui arbores frugiftre futurw. 

EarL Mana! [of earl and manſpal] he that has dhe clef ar g 
military or owe ſolemnities, The great earl-noju orders thy 
array. Dry 4 I 

EA'RLINEss [of early, of æn, Sax. before now] quine of 
action as to time, or with reſpect to any thing elſe, Tixwlayi d 
"ny up. N 0 N 

o EARN, verb act. [eanman, eannan, #pnian, du hn, Teut 
all which Caſaubon derives of 3 Gr. as he does likevilk an, 
See infra] 1. To get or obtain by labour, as hire, o by ay 
performance. They earn their honours hardly. Baur. 2. Jogi, 
to obtain in general. 7 To have compaſſion. | 

To do the act that might th' addition ar», 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me, Naum 

o Earn, verb neut. See To VERN. | 

Ea'axesT, fab. [ernitz, penge, Dan. arres, Fr. pledge, hand 
1. Token of ſomething of the ſame kind in futurity. The bude 
earneſt of that which is to come. Hooker. 2. Money an 
compleat or aſſure a verbal bargain, and bind thepartes wtieps 
formance thereof. Pay back the carne penny. De A Pit. 4 
Seriouſneſs, a ſerious event, not a jeſt, feality, ot a reigned x 
pearance. Take heed that this jeſt do not once tun b A 


: EarnesT, adj. [eonnepr, Sax.] 1. Eager, neeneat incullnous 
diligent. 2. Important, weighty. 9 
a*RNESTLY, adv. [of carne]! 1. Warmly, iert f. 
tenſely. The good opinion of the world every man mol unh ce 
fires. South. 2. Eagerly, vehemently, deſirouſy. Wy { on 
ſeek you to put up that letter. ous, 94h | , 
Ea'enesTwess [eonneptnepre, Sax.] 1. Vehenent d ing 
fire or endeavour, impetuoſity. Earne/ine/s, perſiſing and inen. 
nity. Bacon. 2. Solemnity, zeal. A ſhew ofgrariy t 
Atterbury. 3. Solicitude, intenſeneſs. Overſtraining and anf 
of finiſhing their pieces. Dryden. 
EA'tNiNnG, rennet to turn milk into cheeſe-curds. 
Eaux [eannung, Sax.) compaſſion. See Pl. ut 
EakRINO [of ear and ring] jewels ſet in a fing and es 
ears, a woman's ornament hanging at her ears. A lay 
earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuthnot, in glich vun 
EA RSsRHOr, ff reach of the ear, the ſpace within # 
may be heard. Stand you out of ear/bor. Dryden: 3 fell Fi 
ARSH, /ubſt, [from ear, to plough] a plough 
oft are good on barren =" 5; made. May. 
_ EarsrT, formerly. Milton. See Exsr. Ger, jn le 
Eas rn [eonth, Sax. or eaprh, aerde, Du. erde, 5 1 0 
erda, Teut. airtha, Goth, terre, Fr. terra, Lat. T5. Ol, 10 te 
the four elements, as diſtin& from air, fire, or Makes 
ane, fut 
And air, atteſt his bounty. 1 (ive uf 
2. The ueous globe, this hw ball. This fold go 7 
is call'd the earth : which word, taken in a more "= to then 
fies ſuch parts of this globe as are capable, being * may land 
to give rooting and nouriſhment to plants, 10 that s nun 
ou in it. Locke, 3. The different modifcaten | ue l 
n this ſenſe it has a plural. The five gener? of eres Hill 
2. Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochres; and 5- Type of te 
The opinion of the ancients concerning the * Pops OF 
was very different' from what is now believe f wp, i 
excommunicated and depoſed Virgilivs, wy ben bell 
5 p — many of the philoſof ed for de © 
by which they am bare 6 
But the modern ch ma) be prot 


ance of the ſun at night. 
bog of the earth and n Whi 

plain and undeniable arguments. the ell 
I, ela appears that the earth is 282 en the® 
the moon; for the ſhadow of the earth bein js the 0 


that is, the body that the beams of the 19 dm. 
Fob intercepts ffity be al: f de fer 


cauſe of ſuch eclipſe, muſt of nece : 
2. The nearer any perſon approaches to either 
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| elevated from the horizon to- 
| b - and on the contrary, the farther a 1 Ne 
ds the _ che ſame ſtars ſeem to Withdraw, from him t | y 
hots * Again, | they riſe and ſer Tooner to one that trave 4 to 
1 they do ge one that travels to the Welt ; inſomuch, t n 
nr ſhould ſpend a Whole year in going round the earth to t 
£ bo would gain a 4 on the Lontrary; in lone 
me weltward, he would. loſe a day. And this is oe 125 
= . Ye P. eſe in Macao, an iſland of the ſouth o China, _ 
7 333 in the Philippine iſlands; the Sunday of the Portugue 

4 he Saturday of the Spaniards 3 occaſioned by the one's failing 
= kr” ind the other weſtward ; for the Poxtugueſe ſailing 
11 Euro to the Eaſt Indies, and thence to Macao; and the Spa- 
3 ds = weſtward from Europe to America, and then to the 
F = :{ands, between them both, they have travelled round the 


the pole are the more 


ortugu 


d, is demonſtrated by the voyages _ 
de quite round it; for if a ſhip ſitting out from Englan 

ro h weſtward, ſhall at laſt come to the Eaſt Indies, 

ſo home to England again, it is a plain demonſtration it is a globe 

ot a flat, a cube, a cone, or any other form. And theſe navi- 

Ins have of late been frequently made, which put the matter out 


doubt. 4 
. ore fuſlble than ſtone, ſtill friable, and c 
of fatticſs, not diſpoſed to burn, flame, or take fire. 
d, oppoſed to other ſcenes of exiſtence. 
Myſteries which heav'n | TE 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare. W 
he inhabitants of the earth. The whole, earth was of one lan- 


. Geneſis. 4. (from ear, to plow) turning up the groutid in til- 


That the world is roun 


» 


foffil body, not ſoluble in water, inſipid and untranſpa- 
ontaining Wo a 
2. This 


| .Such land as ye break up for barley to fow, _ - 
Two earths at the leaſt ere ye ſow it beſtow: Tuer. 

rn [with chemiſts) is the laſt 'of the five chemical principles, 
kt part of bodies that moſt anſwers to what thy call caput mort or 
bum that remains behind in the furnace, and is neither capable of 
F raiſed by diſtillation, nor diſſolved by ſolution. 

EARTH [with gardeners] that which never ſerved to the nou- 
ent of any plant lying three foot deep, or as far as there is any 
arth; or elſe earth which hath been of a long time built upon, 
it had borne before; or earth of a fandy, loamy nature, where 
= have been fed for a long time. | 


e EAR TR [of eonth and peald, Sax. a field] earth left un- 
bead, to recover and gain heart. 

ern [as.an element] is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, 
woman fitting, holding in her right hand the terreſtrial globe, 
In her left a cornucopiæ, filled with fruit. 

; hk [as a deity with the ancients] was repreſented by the god- 
WL y cle. : 
Earn, verb ad. [eorthixan, Sax.) 1. To hide in earth. 
fox is earth d. Dryden. 2. To cover with earth. Earth up with 
mould the roots. Evelyn. h 
= E: 274, verb neut. to retire under 
Er or fox doth. Hence foxes earth 
ET ickel, | 
 :7HB0arD [of earth and board] the plough board that turns 
be ſ earth. A deep head and a ſquare earthboard, ſo as to turn up 
at furrow. Mortimer. | | | | 
 :7H80RN [of earth and born] 1. Born of the earth. Slew the 
rn race. Prior. 2. Meanly born. Earthborn Lycon ſhall aſ- 
che throne. Sit. | 
A KT4BOUND [of earth and bound] faſten'd in the earth 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his 2ar:hbourd root ? Shakeſpeare. 
WRTHEN [of eonthen, Sax.] made of earth or clay. An urn or 
hen pot. Wilkins. | | 
A'RTHFLAX, /ub/?. [of earth and flax] a kind of fibrous foſſil, cal- 
aſbeſtos. Of Engliſh tile the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter or par- 

| the finer ear/b/ax, or ſalamander's hair. Woodward. 

ARTHINEss {of earthy] the quality of containing earth, groſſ- 


ground, to go into a hole as a 
d, and wolves abhorr'd the 


* 
. 
. 


A'RTHLINESS [of eopchxelicnerpe, Sax. ] earthly quality. 

LA RTHLING, ſubſi. [of earth} an inhabitant of the earth, a poor 
creature. To earthlings, the footſtool of God, that ſtage which he 
d for a ſmall time, ſeemeth magnificent. Drummond. 

A RTHING, part. of to earth [with gardeners] is the covering the 
bs of trees, plants, &'c. with earth. | | 
ARTHING, part, of to earth [with hunters] is the lodging of a 


| 4. Relating to the earth. 


EAS 


der ground in a warm ſummer's day, it would blow up. And hence; 
probably, come igneous eruptions; as 7ron ore and ſulphur in great 
quantities concur; and if moiſſened, and if in deep places where the 
HEAT of the earth encreaſes, they may burſt forth with great Ho 
and noiſe. And again, ſpeaking of the eruptions of mount Aae 
and YVeſuvius, he ſays, that © tron ORE and sULPHUR, affifted with 
the internal heat of the earth, and a little air, will blow up into a 
flame, arid throw up great ſtones ; and fr-ams of brimſlone run down. 
And that in the kingdom of Naples the ground ſeems ſtrown with 
fowers of fulphur; and their hor/es heels kindle ſulphur in the road.” 
All this ſuppoſes a vent obtained. — But is it not eaſy to infer (with 
our Jexicographer) that where the ErasT1ic force of the air and va- 
pours, thus put into motion, are pent up, the greateſt agitation of the 
carth may be produced ? I am perſuaded, my readers will excuſe me; 
if, at a time when the globe is in ſo many different parts alarmed 
with this dreadful phznomenon, I ſhould remind them of that noble 
portraiture, which the Hebrew poet gives us of the iNTREPIDITY 
which the truly virtuous and religions character inſpires on theſe aw- 
ful occaſions, P/a/m 46. v. 1—3. or the like ſentiment, as expreſſed 
with equal [if not ſtill greater] ſtrength, by the Roman rick ; who 
when ſpeaking of his 7u/tum & tenacem propoſiti virum, adds; 
5 Si Hactus illabatur or bis | 
Impavidum ferient ruine. Hor. Ke, Os 

EA'RTHSHAE ING, adj. [of earth and ſpate] having power to ſhale 
the earth or cauſe earthquakes. The eari4/aking Neptune's mace, 
Milton, | | . | 

EARTRH-woRM [of earth and aum] a worm bred under ground, 
Upon a ſhower after a drought, earthw9rms came out. Ray. 

EAR THT [eajthix, Sax. 1. Conſiſting of earth. Fat earthy va- 


pours. Wilkins. 2. Partaking or made of earth, of the nature of 
earth, His dead and 2artby image. Shakeſpeare. 3. Inhabiting the 
terreſtrial, by: 


earth, 1 5 
| Thoſe earthy ſpirits black and envious are. Dryden. 
Mine is che ſhipwreck in a watry ſign, © - 
| And in an earthy the dark dungeon thine. Dryden. 
5. Not mental, groſs. My earthy g:ofs conceit.  Shak»peare. 
EarTay Triplicity [with aſtrologers] the figns Taurus, Virgo, 
and Capricorn. | | | 


* 


Ea'rwax [of ear and wax] the exudation in the inſide of the ear. 
Nature loricated or plaiſtered over the des of the hole with 2arwax. 
Ray, NY RS | | 
Ea'rwic [eappizza, Sax.] 1. An inſect that is ſheath-winged, 
and imagined to creep into the ear. Farwizs and ſniils ſeldom infect 
timber. Mortimer. 2. A wWhiſperer, a prying informer ; by way of 
contenu pt or reproach, | .. 
EAR WITxESS {of ear and witneſs] one who atteſts an 
heard by himſeif. All preſent were made ear-witney/et. Horker, _ 
Exse [ai/e, Fr: eath; Sax, of otium, Lat. Menage] 1. Quict, reſt, 
no ſolitude. Not idly to diſpute at their ea. Locke, 2. Freedom from 
pain, a neutral ſtate between pain and pleaſure. That which we call 
eaſe, is only an indolency or a freedom from pain. L'Ejrange 3. 
Reſt aſter labour, intern:iflion of labour. Eaſe from the fatigue of 
waiting. Sevift. 4. Facility, not difficulty. | 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, | 
Following with ea/e if favour'd by thy fate. Dryden. 

5. Unconſtraint, freedom from harſhneſs, formality or cor 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance. Pope. 

To Eask, werb act. [from the noun] 1. To give or eauſe eaſe or 
reſt, to free from pain. Help and e children the beſt you can. 
Locke. 2. To relieve, to- mitigate, to afſuage. Thy father made 
our yoke grievous, now therefore 2a/e thou — the grievous 
ſervitude. 2 Chronicles. 3. To relieve from labour or burden. 

PH 2a/e thy ſhoulders of thy load. Dryden. 3 
ain that 


4. To ſet free from any thing that offends. No body feels p 

he wiſhes not to be eas d of. Locle. 2 

a To pn the Helm ¶ ſea phraſe} is to let the ſhip bear to fall to the 
eeward. 7... 


y thing as 


4 To Kast a Ship; is to ſlacken the ſhrowds When they are too 
11 . 1 4 . N ö ) eq * 

| Ease the Boxuline, or Eask the Sheet (ſea terms] fignify to let them 
be more flack. .- | N | ] fignify | 


Ea'szL. [with painters] a wooden frame on 
cloth to be painted. 5 

Ea"sEL Pirers [with painters] are ſuch ſmall pieces either por- 
traits or landſkips, as are painted on the painter's eaſel (Which is a 
frame, on which the ſtrained canvas is placed) ſo called in diſtinction 
from thoſe larger piclures that are drawn on the walls or ceilings of 
rooms, c. Es ele {2183 2; 

Ea"$EPUL. 


which they place their 


——w 


IA quiet, fit for reſt. 


tale Uke a nut, à pi It is an umbelti "Wi is ea it in or diſturb i 

e Ute a nut, à pig-nut. It is an umbelliferous plant, with a is ey ſtopped. Bacon. Mithout pain or diſturbance, in tran- 

benen I: as.a_tuberoſe fleſhy. root.” "Some dig op PN Faſſing your life well and cih. Temple, . 5. Readily, with- 

Fares v H They are very much like chefnuts: Poiled out reluctance. I can ea reſign to others the pratſe. Dryden. 
deny delieiaus, food eaten with butter and pepper, and are FEa's1nzss Hofe 1. Freedom from difficulty.” Zafiricf and dif- 


ent 
& Or concuſſion 

if h ; 9 1 * EA 
ac” things pent up in che bow el or hollow pa 

let,” 2nd requent) 
33% Pay The fig | 
tl by r. Plummer, is not changed by water, unleſs 
. Pat when MN 

* with a little 
Mito ki 


No Was: the ſulphur; and if 20 po 


- 


foto 4. 


und of each were buried an- 


- - 


Reſcrmmon. 


Witch painful care, but ſeeming aff. 
Eso, à borough of Cornwall, 22 miles ſouth of Launceſton, 
which ſends two members to parliament. VO THEY 
anne e EAT 


INM 


E A V 
Keie learr, Sax. offe, Dan, off, Du. and Ger. aft, Fr. eſte, port.] 


1. That quarter of the earth where the ſun riſes. 
towards the . Abbot, 2. The r 


nailed round the edge of a houſe, 
Counting forwards to reſt upon. | 

egions in the eaſtern parts of the _ Ezg lebba, eplov, Sax. eby 
earth. The rich ea. $ hakeſpeare. 


for the lonermoſ dle 7, 


k, Dan. . 'Y 
back of the tide towards the ſea; which 15 Gti Ger] hd. 
(Then the wind is in the Easm, degrees; as, gener ebb, half el, three quar Pune to c 
Pg It's neither good for man nor beaſt. dead water. ith 
1 ſuppoſe becauſe the eaſt wind is 


a gentle eb retire again WL and . 


Es ſin a figurative ſenſe] it is uſed to fior: 
ved, that mig/and countries f. ignify 


ortune or condition in the world ; deca owe big 
an maritime, and continents than all things to that low 243. Her. Valle, Yo bays 1 


| f Tvery flow has its Es, 
Ea'sTER Earren, or Earene, or Oyrne, Sax. a god . The viciſſitudes = 
by the Saxo 


nerally pretty ſharp, as coming 
off the continent: it being commonly obſer 
of the ſame lacitude are colder th 
iſlands. 


of fortune are aptl com 
ns, and in honour of whom ſacrifices were offered about (ups and downs) according to the 3, COMPared to flood, 
that time of the year : altern, Ger. which, as well as the Saxon name, wtces, g 
ſeems 1ather to be derived from the ea, our Saviour riſing at the time TO ERB ſebber, Dan. ebben, Du. and Ge 
of the ſun's riſing from the eaſt among Chriſtians it is a ſolemn towards the 
feſtival. appointed to be obſerved i 


aun proverb; derie uy 


| f.] 1.7 
ea. It doth turn and 736 back ., l. To hy 
n commemoration of the reſurrec- 2. To decline, to waſte. o the ſe 9g , 
ton of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, The controverſy about But oh he 6%, the ſmiling waves decay. Half, 
1 Decay of Piety. | DOMA'RIUS, Lat. [of s3Jouc;, wer, a week's thay. © 
ASTER Offerings, money paid to the pariſh prieſt at Faſter, : cathedr al churches, appointed to over ee the Performanes ny 
Ea"sTERLINGs, peeple who lived eaſterly of En land, eſpecially ſervice for his week, © Of ths 
: merchants of the Hans towns in Germany, where aſterling money, 
that which we commonly call ferl;n 


EE, Exon, or E'oxy, Aa. ebenus, Lat 

or current money, from a certain black, and valuable wood, which Lanta a fine 8 10 1 ley 
coin king Richard I. cauſed to be ſtamped in thoſe parts, and which be very hard, as ebony, they uſe not the ſame tool; the 617 
was in great eſteem for its purity. W Mexon, | co toi 


g from the parts towards the EBEN 75 
eaſt. The eafierly winds. Raleigb. 2 


. ee, or E'nRNus, Lat. San, Heb.) | 

- Lying towards the eaſt. Indian and thi ears neither jo ety 

The moſt eafterly parts of England. Graun. 3- Looking towards wood of which is called ebony. See E yl 
the eaſt. Springs with an eaſterly expolition. 4 | 


ee EBEN. 
BEREMO'TH, or EBEREMU'RDER ebene mont, 
Ea'sTERN, adj. [of ea]! 1. Dwelling or found in the eaſt. murder. 2 4 b N auf og 
Eaſtern tyrants. Thomſon, 2. Lying or being towards the eaſt, The EBroniTss [fo called of one Ebion, their ring. 
eaſtern end of the iſle riſes up. Addiſon. z. Goin towards the eaſt, centur » Who denied the divinity of our Saviour, and rejefted af 
afiern or weſtern voyages. Aduiſon. 4. Loo ing towards the Tu bels, but that of St. atth i e arr. 
alt. | | WE Moſaic inſtitution with the Precepts of the goſpel. The ec 
Ea'sTward, ad. [of eaft and toward) towards the eaſt. The ing to lreneus, were of a very 
moon gets eaſtward. Brown, | verty of their ſyſtem or ten 
a'SY [of aiſe, Fr. eap Or epe, Sax ] 1, Being at eaſe, contented, as being very low and abjed indeed; alſo beſides 

|. Quiet, not diſturbed, being without anxiety, Keep their minds eaſy tO the begrarly elements of the law, reduced ti DICUTy of o 

and free. Locke, 2. Not difficult. The ſervice of God is a work, Saviour's characte 

tho' ea, yet withal very weighty. Hooker. 


"FEI the offsprin Of [ofeph 
.3- Mild, complying, The primitive Chriſtians conceiv'd fa % Mikel I 
aredulous. £2, and good, and bounteous to 


my wiſhes. Addiſon, from all that has been already advanced unde; the 
4. Free from pain. Every change of fortune eaſy to me. Dryden. 


9 


GOTTEN, CuRIST, Firft Cavse, Co-mnense, Co. ru, bs, 
. Ready, not unwilling. Loth to revenge, and eaf; to forgive, E81'scus, Lat. the herb marſh mallows. | 
ryden. 6. Being without want of more. Such a Trent as would E BoxIST . Fr. ebenifta, Lat.] a worker in ebony wel, ani, 
make them ealy. Swift, 5. Being without reſtraint or forma. * BONY [ebene, Fr. ebano, It. and Sp. of hebeuum, Lat, of 0:7, STE cc: 
lity. Heb.) See EBEN. | = of a 
As thoſe move eafieft who have learn'd to dance. Pope. 1 EPRIETY [ebricrs, It. ebrietas, Lat.) drunkenneſs, im rs, 
0 Ear, irr. verb ad. eat or ate, rr. pret. [æx, Sax. eauh, Dan. by ſtrong liquors. | ares, 
eat or eaten, r.. part. p. of earzan, can or eaan, Sax. eten, Du. Enz TLLabE, Fr. [in 8 is a check of 2 kl ure, 
O. and L. Ger. ellen. H. Ger. 1, To devour with the mouth. which is given to the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when he reid s 
Wormwood eat with bread will not bite. Arbuthnot. 2. To con- to turn. | ic, It 
me, to corrode. Eat out the heart and comfort of it. 7;/lor/or. EBrio'siTY [ebrioftas, Lat.] habitual drunken _ 
To eat (or recall) one's words, to ſwallow them back ; this is only BRO, anciently IBE“Rus, a large river of Spain, which tibi i ernment 
uſed of a man's words. Thoſe words afterwards they are forced to eat. riſe in Old Caltile, runs thro? Biſcay and Arragon, pics by der. 8 Eccr, 
Hakewell. | | goſſa. and continuing its oourſe through Catalonia diſcharges ich and Sp.] 
To Ear, verb next. 1. To 80 to meals, to feed. He did ea con- with great ra idity into the Mediterranean, abom 20 mils below th ons ot 
tinually at the king's table. 2 Samus). 2. To take food. He that City of Torto a, I - _ the 
will not eat till he has a demonſtration that it will nouriſh him, will To Es U'LLIATE, vers neut. [ebullio, Lat.] to bubble out, 3 5 85 
have little elſe to do but ſit ſtill and periſh. Locke. 3. To be main. EBu'LLitxcy, an ebullition, a boiling or bubblins up. _ 
tained with food. he righteous cafetb to the ſatisfy ing of his ſou]. EBu'LLITION, Fr. [ebellizione, It. ebullicion, 5p. of ell, Lat FJ 5 
Proverbs. 4. To make way by corroſion. A Prince's court eats too 1. The act of boiling up with heat. 2. Any mad violent mat _ 
much into the income of a poor ſtate. Addi/an. of the parts of a fluid, cauſed by the ſtruggling of particles of differes AR 
Ear peas with the king, and cherries with the beggar, qualities, | I Eccur'ss 
Becauſe peaſe are beſt when they are young and dear ; but Cherries EBuLti'Tion [with chemiſts] the great ſtruggling or effervelcent, tion of th 
when they are ripe and cheap, | | | ; Which ariſes from the mixture of an acid and alkalzite liquor, Peco [in 
| Pou can't rar your cake and have your cake, their mixture there is great ebullition. Baca. ee in a very 
Spoken to thoſe who repine at the loſs of any thing they have had E'BuLum, or E'sv. us, Lat, [with botaniſts] the herb ulla . * 
e enjoyment of. i dane - wort, or dwarf. elder. W Eccops' la 
| Ear at pleaſure, drink by meaſure. E'Bus, Lat. Ivory, .. Eccope (iy 
The Fr. ſay : Pai tant 91'il dure [bread as long as it Iafts) 2th a me. EBURNEaN, agj. 78 Lat.] conſiſting of ivory. ut of the bod 
fure; and ſo likewiſ: the I talians : Pan mentre dura, ma Vit a meſara. Ec, is an inſeparab e Greek pre oſition, ſignifying out, and Which is gangre 
he meaning is, that exceſs in eating is not ſo prejudicial as in Ecax TELE“, Fr. Cin heraldry] ignifies quarterly, | rreſcence. 
drinking: it don't indeed immediately deprive a man of his under- CAVESSA'DE, Fr. Cwith horſemen] ſignifies a jerk of tle full, by a fimp 
ſtanding, and lay him under ſo many Par nhl inconveniencies 3 but veſſon. Ecco ROI 
contequences of an overloaded ſtomach are often as bad in the E'cBass [aM, Gr.] a oing out, an event. re., Gr. dun 
end. | VS, ; Ecpa':s [with rhetoricians} is a figure called digrefſion, | Ently purge th 
EA“ TABLE. adj. [of eadan, Sax. or of eat, and able] that may be Echol Ta, CBOLINA, or EcBorLa'oes, Lat, (of aal, dh Koed in 6 in 
eaten ; 88 in a . form. „„ to caſt out] 1. Medicines that facilitate delivery to women it anne! 
| uit well your earables to ew age. Lag. labour. 2 Thoſe that gauſe bortion. W2ment of di 
EAT. BBE, a ſmall inſect that . - Eccarna'ttiCs [bs rung of xai, Gr. to pug? a . % 
Ea'rTes, Jub}i. [from eat) 1. One that eats. Cannibals, eater; of purging medicines. 1 f Ecxrsls, Lat. 
man's fleſh, Abbott. 2. A corroſive. ? e , Lat. a bath of hot water in which the patien 
Earn, adj. [eað, Sax.) eaſy, not difficult ; an obſolete word. be 


Where eaſe abounds, its eath to do amiſs. Spenſer. 
Earn, adv. [from the adj.) ealily ; an obſole 


It. 


mal body. 
Ecpicvs * 
ey or procto 
Eenarg, Pr. 


; "tors | 2 Balle 
Ec nowo, Lat. 7. e. che man [ with painters] 


| r0 
| gen to a painting, wherein our Saviour is repreſented in apa 
te word. Spenſer with a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in his hand; 


Ea"TiNc-novse, Sub}. 
it 


| ; © was preſented before Pilate by the ſeus. bd 2 mare of a c 
not [of eat and houſe) a houſe where provi- Eeerhrare or Ecce'vraioa. renin, of ex and og Chang,, Fr 
fions are fold ready dreſſed. | Lat. a centre, r e., Gr.] 1. That has not the ſane amg Fre ®dliquely & 

Eav, is a tripthong, but little uſed, and has the power of ſhort » another Circle, 2, eviating 3 the centre. 3. Not teme CHI'DNION, 1 
poll long 2; as in beauty, Sc. but in Seas it retains its original 


Eaves [eaux, Fr. or epeye of ea, 


o Eeng, to 
tiling of an houſe. The drops from the 


" Exz ; which 
| Peninarz, . 
Edochop, ſet wit 
be ech; 


in the ſame int, not directed by the ſame principle or mouse 
8 | ends muſt 1 be often bes the ends of Jus 2 
Sax. water] the 9 a the 4. Irre ular, deviating from Rated methods. 20, 
| eaves of houſes. Bacon. Others of the times, ſeems eccentric and irregular. rs that har 
Eaves [with architects] a flat quare member of a cornice. Eccentric Circles [with | Ergo are ſuch cu vented hy 
To Eav'zs-prop, werb a@ [of cave and drop] 1. To catch what not the ſame centre, of which kind ſeveral orbits were in articular 
| mk from the eaves. 2. In common Phraſe, to liſten under win. antients, to ſolve the a x 
Ws. a 
Ea'vEes-DROPPER, one who clande 


ppearance of the heavenly bodies; P 


nom / 
b | y fuch eccentric circles was the Ptolemaic ſyſtem 13 arc 
8 ſtinely liſtens under the eaves, counted for. Comets move all manner of ways, in or 
at the windows. doors, Cc. of a houſe, to hear the private affairs of Newton, | | | 
a family, in order to cauſe ani 


| . +. Game uh 
Imoſities among nei hbours; a tale. | EccenTtaic Equation Jin the old aſtronomy} 15 boar pla 
bearer, a 8 | Proſthapheeeſis, and is equal to the difference of the f 
Under our tents I'll play the Eaves-dropper, | | 


SEEN real or apparent places, count arch of the ecliptic 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. $h, kefbeare. | Pparent places counted on an 


N made by 
| 1: "CENTRIC Egzation [in the old aſtronomy] is 22 Von b 
edged board, line drawn from the centre of the earth, and anothe 


| E 
centre of the Eccentric, to the body or place of any Pane, me 


© Ea'ves-caren ſin architecture] a thick, feather. 


1 Plate of. a Planet [in aſtronomy] 
| Keen pre 1 Hack of 84 coming from the place of a 
its orbit, -—_ as RPE lan from a centre. 2. The 
FE 0 ehe from another circle. In _— 0 
te of av! * the epicycle wherein it moveth, the motion of the 
benni, ual. Brown. 3. Excurſion from the proper orb. The 
E. N from his eccentricity, met no good news. Wotton. 
oo Gitane of the centres of the eccentric circles from one ano- 
f Ne rey of the earth is on pe between the focus and 
. '; elliptic orbit. Harris. ; | 
- nid er due Profentiic aſtronomy] is that 
dan which lies between the centre of the earth, and the ec - 
0 2 , that circle which the ſun is ſuppoſed to move in about our 
33 which hath not the earth exactly for its centre. 4 
EPcckurxictrx Simple or Single [im the new elliptical a ronomy ] 
e diſtance between the an of the 20 and the focus, or be- 
1 id the centre of the eccentric. 3 
5 races Double, is the diſtance between the foci,” in the el- 
(s, and is equal to twice the ſingle eccentricity. | 
WF co. See Eno. 
WF ccirMo Ma, Lat. 
F bmical extract. 
EF ccYMOMA,. 


is thats very point 


the Or 
Janet in 


part of the 


or Eccyuymo'ss [exxvpwor, of ex, and ufo, 
juices] an appearance of marks or ſpots in the ſkin, proceeding 
 cxtravaſated blood. Ecchymo/fis may be defined an extravaſation 
:.- blood in or under the ſcin, the ſkin remaining whole. Viſeman. 
ccnvuosis [expo Of er r xl, Gr. humours] a diſeaſe 
Wc eye, wherein the circle of the blood, extravaſated by ſome blow 


contuſion, 
=, ops there without any appearance of a wound. ; 
cerssnau, a market town of Staffordſhire, on the river Stow, 
miles from London. | 
SE cc.:514, Lat. {pores Gr.] a church or aſſembly of people 
Wt together to worthip God; alſo the place ſet apart for that uſe, 
Cuunx ch. Fs It: . 
ccLE's.= Sculptura, Lat. [in ſome old records] ſignified a ſculpture 
nage of a church made of metal, and kept as ſacred as a relic. 
WE ccL:'5:1axs [from ecclgſſa, Lat. the church; in church hiſtory ] 
dn any miſunderſtanding between the emperors and the dignified 
ey and others of the chriſtian church, the adherents to the empe- 
called thoſe who ſtuck to the intereſts and privileges of the church 
| 8 ani, i. e. church- men. ; | 
WE ccr:'s:arca Jeccleflarcha, Lat. 
ga of a church. 5 ; Lia : 
SE cc:51.'5rEs. [/eccle/fraftigue, Fr. ecclefraſte, It. eccleſiaſtes, Lat. w- 
WW; Gr. 25 t 49 5 55 the ale ha of the books in holy 
ture, ſaid to be written by Solomon. 
_ccL:5:4'T1c, or EccLEsia'sTjCal, adj. [ecclefraſtique, Fr. ec- 
lic, It. and Sp. ecclgſiaſticus, Lat. * e-, Gr.] of or per- 
bing to the church, not civil. Ecclęſiaſtical writers and ecclefraſtic 
ernment, Swift, | 
I ECCLESIA'TIC, ſubſe. from the adj. [ecclefraftique, Fr. ecclefraſtico, 
and Sp.] a church-man, or clergyman, one dedicated to the mi- 
0.5 of religion. The ambition of the eccigfiaſtics deſtroyed the 
ity of the church. Burnet's Theory. | 
BS e e [of eccieſiaſtical] according to the manner of 
church. | | 
"4 kb an apocryphal book written by Jeſus the ſon of 
WE cc.esrox, a market town of Lancaſhire, on the river Darwent, 
miles from Lancaſter, and 192 from London. 3, 
crisis [wxxaioic, of x, Gr. to turn from] a diſlocation or 
kation of the Joints of an animal body. | 
ecco [in muſic books] the repetition of ſome part of a ſong or 
e in a very low or ſoft manner, in imitation of a real or natural 
0. X 
Eccorg“ [exxomn, of en, Gr. to cut off] a cutting off. 
Eccorꝝ [with ſurgeons] 1. The act of cutting off any member or 
ut of the body. 2. A dividing of a fleſhy part, and cutting off that 
och is gangreen d, canker'd, or the like. 3. An amputation of an 
eeſcence. 4. A kind of fracture or ſolution of the continuity of the 
bull, by a ſimple inciſion. 
Eccoero'TiCs, ſubſp. [ eccoprotica, Lat. exxonpolxa, of ex, out, and 
e, Gr. dung] medicines of lenitive or aſſwaging quality, which 
Ently purge the belly, bring away no more than the natural fæces 
Feed in the inteſtines. 2 3 p | 
CCRIMOCRI TICS. Ah. [ eccrimocritica, Lat.] ſigns of making a 
| Went of diſtempers, from particular excretions or diſcharges of hu- 
Wours, | 


| AA wk [expuors, Gr.] a ſecretion of the excrements in an 


EAXANTIGENMGs Gr.] the ruler or 


(E'cpicus [ex3ixG-, of tr, and Jizn, Gr. Juſtice; in civil law] an at- 
ney or proctor of a. corporation; a recorder. | 
Ecuape”, Fr, [with horſemen] a, horſe gotten between a ſtallion 
pd : mare of 5 different breed, and different countries. 
HARPE', Fr. [in gunn to batt h 

itter obliquely or „ n 9235 7 

cHI DNION, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb vipers graſs. 

0Ecne, to enereaſe, add to, or help out. This would be writ- 
F Exz ; which ſee. . | KS 
ebog, a þr n. ag fechinas, Lat.] briffled. like a 
| "8 let with prickles. An echinated pyrites in ſha ich 
ne echinated cryſtalline balls. Foodward. Ab & - jj 2 
1s NATE Seeds [with botaniſts] are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are 
Hoch and rough. Fa 0 
ena Tus, Lat. [with botaniſts] prickly, as when the ſeed-veſſel 
be Lund with prickles, like a hedge-hog, as the ſeeds of a fort of 
Yom Debs therefore by ſeedſmen called hedge-hogs. 
Rn e eke o. 
card clas, Lat. [with botaniſts} the Indian plant called 


"HINOPYTHA'LMIA 


r.] a . . . 
. ar 75 eyes, when the eye-lids are ſet with hairs, as the 


[exxvpopca, of ex, and xvo, Gr. to flow] a 


upon its arrival between the cutis and the fleſh or muſ- 


[of :xw@-, a ſea hedge - hog, and p adhs. | 


ct: - 


E'cnixus, Lat. 1. An hedge-hog or urchin. 2. A ſhell-fiſh ſet 
with prickles. | | 

Ecxinvs [in botany] the prickly head or cover of the ſeed, on the 
top of any plant, ſo called from its likeneſs to a hedge. hog. 

Ecumus [in architecture] a member or ornament taking itz name 
from the roughneſs of its carving, reſembling the prickly rind of a 
cheſnut firſt placed on the top of the Ionic capital; but now uſed in 
cornices of the Ionic, Corinthian and Compoſite orders, conſiſting of 
anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs, carved. The ſame that the En- 
gliſh call quarter-round, the French owe, and the Italians owo/v. 

. F'enion, or Echlun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant called vi- 
pers bugloſs, vipers herb, or wild borage. | | 

EcniqQuertTE', Lat. [in heraldry] checky, which ſee. | 

E'cuiTes [of vi, Gr. a viper] a precious ſtone, of a darkiſh green 
colour, ſomewhat reſembling a viper; alſo an herb, a kind of cli- 
vers. | 5 
Echo [echo, Fr. ecco, It. eco, Sp. echo, Lat. v, Gr ] 1. The tes 
ſounding or repercuſſion of any {ound. There hath not been any 
means to make artificial echoes. Bacon. 2. The ſound returned. With 
other echo late I taught your ſhades. Milton. | 

_S$inG6LE Echo, is that which returns the voice but once. 

Tonical Echo, an echo which will not return the voice, but when 
modulated into ſome peculiar mufical note. 

Polyſyllabical Echo, an echo that returns many ſyllables, words 
and ſentences. | 

Manifold Echo, or Tautological Ecno, an echo which returns ſylla- 
bles and words, the ſame oftentimes repeated. | 

Echo [with architects] is applied to certain kinds of vaults and 
arches moſt commonly ot elliptical or parabolical figures, uſed to re- 
double ſounds, and produce artificial echoes. 

Echo, a nymph (according to the poets) who was never ſeen by 
any eye, whom Pan, the god of ſhepherds, fell in love with, and who 
(as Ovid ſeigns) pined away with grief, by reaſon that Narciſſus, 
with whom ſhe was deeply in love, contemned her; and was after- 
wards turned into a flower, retaining nothing, except only her voice. 

The pleaſant myrtle may teach th'unfortunate echo, 
In theſe woods to reſound the renowned name of a - corp OY 
| — : 7 ey; 

Ecno [in poetry] a kind of compoſition wherein the laſt words or 
ſyllables of each verſe contain ſome meaning, which being repeated 
apart, anſwers to ſome queſtion or other matter contained in the verſe, 
as in Legendo Cicerone—one orn, an aſs. 

To Echo, verb neut. 1. To reſound, to give the return or reper- 
cuſſion of the voice. All the church echo'd. Shakeſpeare, 2. To be 
ſounded back in general. | | 5 

Hark how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome, | 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome, 
Her nuter'd princes hear the echoing noiſe. Blackmore, 

To Echo, verb act. to return what has been uttered, to ſend back a 
voice. Our modern ſeparatifts do but echo the ſame note. Decay of 
Piety. 7 
Wn ens Picks, Lat. a verſe which returns the laſt ſyllable like 
an echo; as, gratia malis lis. | 1 

_ Ecno'meTRE [of x., ſound, and wereor, Gr. meafure] a ſcale or 
rule divided on it, which ſerves to meaſure the duration or length of 
ſounds, and to find their intervals and ratio's. 

E'cavus [in muſic books] the ſame as ecco. See Ecco. 

EcLaiRc1's8EMENT, Fr. the act of making clear, an explanation 
or unfolding by verbal expoſtulation. 5 

EcLa'T, /ubft, Fr. ſplendor, ſhow. Nothing more contributes to 
the variety, ſurprize, and eclat of Homer's battles, than that artificial 
manner of gaging his heroes by each other. Pope. 

ECLE'CTIC, adj. [zxaxI@», Gr.] ſelecting, culling at pleaſure. Ci- 
cero gives an account of the opinions of philoſophers, but was of the 
eclectic ſect, and choſe out of each ſuch poſitions as came neareſt 
truth, Warts, 1 | N 

EcrE“OA, or EcL1'GMa [exauypa, of ix, out, and auxw, Gr. to 
lick] a tincture or lohock, a kind of medicine to be licked or ſucked 
in, upon a liquorice-ſtick, being a liquid compoſition, made by the 
incorporation of oils with ſyrups, thicker than a ſyrup, but thinner 
than an electuary. Lat. | 

N. B. Ex or «x in the Greek [and Latin] tongues, fignifyin 
out or out of, this ſenſe will ſuffice for moſt of its 3 
which follow... | 805 

Ecrx'crici, Lat. [of exa:yw, Gr. to chuſe] ancient philoſophers, 
who, without attaching themſelves to any particular ſe&, took what 
they judged good and ſolid from each. See EcLecTic. 

EcL1'ese, Fr. Sp. and Port. [ecliiſi, It. of eclipfis, Lat. xkanbic, 
of ex N,, Gr. to fail] 1. An obſcuration of the ſun, moon, 
other luminaries of heaven. [The word originally fignifies departure 
from the place to which Milton alludes. Johnſon.] 

Planets, planet- ſtruck, real ec/ip/e 

Then ſuffer'd. Milton, 
2. Darkneſs, obſcoration in general. The poſterity of our firſt pa- 
rents ſuffered a perpetual eclip/e of ſpiritual life. Raleigh. 

Central Ec SES of the Moon [with aſtronomers] is when not only 
the entire body of the moon is covered by the ſhadow of the earth, but 
alſo the centre of the moon paſſes through the centre of that circle, 
which is made by a plane cutting the cone of the earth's ſhadow at 
right angles, with the axis, or with that line, which joins the centres 
of the ſun and the earth. | | | 

A Partial EcLiss, is when either of thoſe noble lights, the ſun 
or moon, are darkened only in part. | 

or darkened wholly ; al- 


Total Ecrvse, is when they are eclipſed 
though the eclipſe of the ſun is not properly univerſal, but is varied ſo 


as to be either greater or leſſer, according to the diverſity of the cli- 
mats.” i, + | 

Lunar Eciiess, is the taking of the ſun's light from the moon, oc- 
caſioned by the interpoſition of the body of the earth between the moon 
and the ſun. 

Solar Eclirsk, is when it happens that we are deprived of light 
n or coming in of the moon's body between it and our 
To EcLiese, verb act. [ecliptico, Lat. eclipſer, Fr. eclifare, It. eckp- 
ſar, Sp.] 1. To darken a luminary, as the ſun, moon, 8 | 


ECP 


#clipfed moon Sandys, 2. To extinguiſh, to put out. Born to e 


my life this afternoon, Shakeſpeare, 3. To cloud, to obſcure. Eclip- 
4 the glory of his divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. Cala. 4. To 
iſgrace, to diſparage, to bring contempt upon. Her huſband was 
eclipſed in Ireland by the no countenance his majeſty had ſhewed to- 


* 


wards him. Clarendon. 


EcL1'es!s [wg Gr.] a figure in grammar, when a word is 
wanting in a ſentence, _ x | mT 
Eelirsis, Lat. [with phyſicians]. a failing of the ſpirits, a fainting 
or ſwooning away, a qualm. 
 Eclr'eric [ecliptique, Fr. eclittica, It. ecliftica, Sp. eclipticus, Lat. 
exaurlixor, Of Nr, Gr. to leave] a great circle of the ſphere, ſup - 
poſed to be drawn through the middle of the zodiac, making an angle 
with the equinoctial in the points of Aries and Libra, of 239 297, 
which is the ſun's greateſt declination ; and ſo. called, becauſe the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon always happen under it. For the ſun in 
his yearly courſe never departs from this line, as all the other planets do 
more or leſs. Rey 
_ TheEctieric [in the new aſtronomy] is that path or way amidſt 
the fixed ſtars, that the earth appears to deſcribe to an eye, ſuppoſed 
to be placed in the ſun, as in its yearly motion it runs round the fun, 
from weſt to eaſt, and if this circle be divided into 12 equal parts, they 
will be the 12 ſigns, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conſtella- 

tion or cluffer of ſtars. Conceive an imaginary plane, which paſſing 
through the centre of the ſun and the earth, extends itſelf on all ſides 
As far as the firmament; this plane is called the ecliptic, and in this 
the centre of the earth is perpetually carried without any deviation. 

ent ley. 

4 ee Lat, a learned man, who has made abundance of 
extracts from authors. | | 

 E'cLocus, Fr. [eglega, It. ecloga, Sp. and Lat. exaoyy, Gr. i. e. a 
oice piece] a kind of paſtoral compoſition, wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced converſing together. [It is ſo called becauſe Virgil called 
his paſtorals ec/ogues. Fohn/on] It is not ſufficient that the ſentences 
be brief, the whole ec/ogue ſhould be ſo too. Pope. | 
Fc v' ED [cly pode, Sax.] called. Obſolete, See CLeyep. 
EcLy's1s [exavors, Gr.] a looſing, diſſolving. | 
- EcLyss [with phyſicians] ſignifies a proftration of ſtrength, and 
deliguium of the animal powers, according to Bruno; tho' ſometimes 

(he ſays) uſed by HI rOC RATES to expreſs no more than ai ſolutio, 
or diſcharge from the bowels, 


Eco'nomy, or Otco'nomy [oxooua, Gr. This word is often 


written from its derivation'@conomy ; but & being no diphthong in En- 
gliſh, it is placed here. Johnſon] 1. The management of a family or 
ouſhold. By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing from a ſervant. 
Taylor. 2. Frugality, diſcretion of expence. Particular ſums are not 
laid out to the greateſt advange in his economy. Dryden. 3. Regulation, 
diſpoſition of things, divine providence, All the divine and infinitely 
wile ways of economy. Hammond. 4. The arrangement of any work. 
The economy and diſpoſition of poems. Ben Johnſon. 5, Syſtem of 
motions, diſtribution of every thing to its proper place. 
They may a due economy maintain, : 
Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackmore. 

Eco'xomic, or Econo'miCal, adj {for economic and æconomical] 
1. Relating to the government of a houſhold. Economic art. Dawes. 
Economical affairs. Warts. 2. Frugal, commendably parſimonious. 
Some are fo plainly economical as even to deſire that the ſeat be well 
Water d. Wotton. 

Ecour z,, Fr. [with horſemen] liſtening, a pace or motion. A horſe is 
ſaid to be ecoute, when he rides well upon the hand and heels, com- 

pactly put upon his haunches, and hears or liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, 

and continues duly balanced, between the heels, without throwing out 

to either ſide. Wes. 

. Ecpra'sis [Pao of cx, and Paw, Gr. to give] a plain declaration 

or interpretation of a thing. | 

Eceno'NeMa, Lat. [ixPwnua, of ix, and n, Gr. voice] a rhe- 
torical figure, a breaking out of the voice, with ſome interjeRtional 
particle, | 
: Ecyto'ves1s, Lat. [wPwmnois, of w, and Pwr, Gr. voice] an ex- 
clamation. 

Ecenones1s, Lat. [in rhetoric} a figure by which the orator ex- 
preſſes the vehement tranſport of his own mind, and excites the af- 
fections of thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. 

EcrHo'Ra, Lat. [iwea, of ex, and new, Gr. to bear; with ar- 
chitects] the moulding, and line or diſtance between the extremiy of 
a member or the naked of a column or other part it projects from. 

EcPHRA'CTICS, ſubſi. [ex@gaxrina, of xpgacow, Gr. to open] me- 
dicines proper for opening obſtructions and ſtoppages, rendering tough 
humours more thin, ſo as to promote their diſcharge. | 
-; EePHRA x15, Lat. [exPeaZis, from :, and Peagow or parle, Gr. to 
obſtruct] a removing or taking away of obſtructions. 

Eceny'ses1s, Lat. [sxPvonos, of ix, and Puoaw, Gr. to breathe 
hard] the act of breithing thick, or fetching the breath thick. 
Eernrsksis [with ſurgeons] any proceſs or knob that is joined 
with, or adheres to a bone. 9 79 7 | * 
Eernr“sis, Lat. [exPvor; of whw, Gr. to grow out] a riſing or 
ſpringing up; a budding or ſprouting fortn. 

Eceays1s [in anatomy] that part where the guts take riſe from the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach or pylorus. Accordingly GaTLEx calls 
the duodenum, or that gut which is immediately connected with the 
ſtomach, by this name; and not without reaſon, as the ſtomach and 
| bowels are in reality one ontinued canal. See above. 

Ecri'zsMa, Lat. [axmioua, of i, and mtu, Gr. to preſs] a juice 
preſſed out, or the remaining dregs of any ching that is ſqueezed. 

_ Ecpissma [in ſurgery] a fracture of the ſkull, wherein the broken 
parts preſs upon the meninges or {kin of the brain. 5 

Ecpi'zsuus, Lat. [wrugou®-, of mw, and mige, Gr. to preſs] a 
ſtraining, wringing, or ſqueezing out. 55 
Ecriksuus, Lat. [with N a very t protuberance or 
bunching out of the eyes. Caſtell. Renovat. 8 that it differs from 
a procidentia, as in the latter the a, tunica only is too prominent; 
but in the former, the wnolk EYE; and which CELsus intended, 
when obſerving, that an inflammation ſometimes acts with ſo much 


EDA 
force, ut cules ſud fade propellat, i. 


e. 10 as to puſh the eyez out Of this 


proper ſeat. 
EcrE'xis, Lat. [exmAi&15, of wN ο, Gr. 5 75 
ment, conſternation, great fright; a diſtraction of wg akon, ap 
from ſome outward diſturbance. | nd Proceeds | 5 
| EcengEUMaA'TOsSIs, Lat. [exTvevpatuo;, of te, and 5 To | 
rug, Gr. to breathe] the faculty of breathing out. , fog to come 
Ecyno's, Lat. [e, of ex, and au, Gr, to breathe) . To add 
of breathing. we] a fil ſtakes v. 
Ferro, Lat. [mnlope, of i, and rich, Gr. 0 fan . on 
of being out of joint, as the bones. al] the ſay Ebb! 
E'ceTos1s, Lat, [eg, of x, and wle, Gr. to fal WE breaking 
or flippin down. | ] a Fai | Epp! 
1 Ecyys TICa, Lat. [exTvjxa, Gr.] medicines of ; Cuppurainr after mo 
ty. | | g ga. E'pp) 
Ecey'tMa, Lat. [sr, Gr.] the ſame as Euprzuz 1. The 
Exil ruuus, Lat. a pulſe that obſerves no method o. Fo ide or ſt 
etymology of the word is of :x, out of, and gc, Gr a cr. Ti caſioned 
conveys the idea of what proceeds by a ju/i ru/e, order or 3 i bey are 
which accordingly is apply d to verſe or 1 berg in th. Fang. | * 
vue (t EBAU/ES. 4 


the word, and from thence (tho' in a ſenſe infinitely 
CIENT uſe) is derived our modern word RuYMx. 
Ecsa'rRcoma [ex0aprupa, of ex, from, and care, Gr, Belk] 
excreſcence. 1 HED rextaſe, F acl 
E'csTacy, or E'xTacy [exta/e, Fr. &fafi, It. ec, Lit . 
Gr. properly ſignifies the removal of a ang fron 58 7 Ty, 
was, to another] 1. A tranſport of mind; any pation by whichthe 
15 loſt, or the thoughts are abſorbed for a time. beth. ung 
ecfiacy be not dreaming with our eyes open. I leave to be — 
Locke. 2. Immoderate joy or rapture, Religious ple uur Fg 
affeRt by rapture and ecfaſy, South, 3. Enthuliaim, an exrgeg 
vation of the mind., 
Oft wou'd be 
Which when 7 


below the 1 


me ſing, | 
did, he on the tender graſs 


at. a toc 


Wou'd ſit, and hearken even to exu/y, Milt, 1 E 
4. Extreme grief or ſolicitude. This ſenſe is now obſolete, F 115 
Better be with the dead, 1 155 he 4 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie m a þr 
In reſtleſs ecfacy. Shakeſpeare. . an 6 
5. Madneſs, diſtraction: This ſenſe is alſo obſolcte, 1 thing 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 1 poſition 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune and harſh, an edge 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, Werimony 
| Blaſted with ea. Shakeſpeare. .be: 
ExTacy (om phyſicians] is uſed by Hir roch t fifa the tee 
vehement and continued madneſs. Garræus. . 


E'csTasIED, adj. [of ecſtaſy] raviſhed, enraptured, filed wih. 5 Phat is, at 


thuſiaſm. As common to the inanimate things as to the molt ole orerb is c 
ſoul upon earth. Norris. rs, who: 
EcsTa'T1c, or EcsTa"TiCal [extatiqne, Fr. efiatic, I. c = WM 
Lat. eln, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to ecſtaſy, avid, .d is not go! 
an ecſtacy. Eeſtatic fit. Milton. When one after an eur. o powerfu 
ner fell down before an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked, Siu: == 10 Epc: 
fleet. 2, Being in the higheſt degree of joy. One graips 2 cen WW to cut. 
in ecffatic dreams. Pope. 3. Tending to external objects. [Tis {eat To 
is, I think, only to be found once, thou gh agreeable enough to the de. | 8 To furnit 
rivation. Jobaſon] a great deal of egatical love continually carnes * It m 
me out to good without myſelf. Norris. | Jo make 
EcTaA'sIs, Lat. [exracig, Of ix, and 2, Gr. to ſtretch] an exten. = Hang 
ſion or ſtretching out. o exaſp 
EcTasts, Lat. [with grammarians] a figure whereby a hon hu = licious ea 


ble is extended or made long. | | Eagin, 
EcTHLI'MMA, Lat. [w9ppa, of ex, and 9p, Gf. te a+ 75 Locks 
ulceration that proceeds from a violent preſſure on the ſurface 0 * oy Ne wp; 
ſkin, o 13 | y U p 
EcayTL1'PsIs, Lat. [ae, from ex, and 945%, Gr, to pj 1 me. 
the act of preſſing, ſqueezing or daſhing out. = | Fg 
Ecrhri'rsis, Lat. [with grammarians] the cutting of 15 " W To E —4 
conſonant, eſpecially the letter (a) in Latin or Greek vet e ; Neu pe oy 
end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or % , | 15 bh It, 
div incidb for divum incido, Buoy eyw for Benojuas fY9 =. Pe. f. 
„ * of Ho, Gt or quantiti 
EcrhYMaATA, Lat.  [w9vpala, of ex, and $1p% 0 25 WE Eon 
weg Le or breakings out in the ſkin ; as, the {mal po Ws an orname; 
les, &c. | | =M 
EcTiLLo'Tica, Lat. [url, of i, and J, Gr fe * Toby 
medicines which conſume callous parts and proud feln, Pil g d cut. Epl, 
Ee. 1 do Ep 1 
E crows, Lat. {exTopn, from £X, and Jeb, Gr. to cut) 0 5 0 jeling ui 
cutting off any thing, limb, or part of the body. 1 W. | E'dowtse 
ECTRAPELOGA sT ROS, Lat. [exTear:Moy35e% of wy end lireQion, _ 81 
ſtrous, of ex, and 1geww, to turn, and yarn, Or. the bel) J pon turned 52 
has a monſtrous prominent belly. F] zel FEocwank, 
EcrxOCIUn, Lat. [erf of tergero, Gr. to tut? yp eld, la halt on the 
of the eyes, conſiſting in a ſort of invei ſion of the lower 15 . Wondon. 
hinders it from covering that part of the eye. C4% 0 |, EDIBLE [a 
excreſcence in the eyelid, which by its weight thrults it 0 „ . od to eat. 
the etymology implies as much, for it ſignifies a turning Gau DIBLENEs 
alſo calls it an e&rope, and ſays the cau/e is à cicatrix. aten. 
Deſin. gin. 1. 3. c. 22. > nder zin Ebier fed, 
 EcTRO's18, Lat. [wrgoor;, of exrrrewoxu» Gr. to te on, a pu 
an abortion. e N Je according Mething fror 
 F'ervps [exruror, Gr.] an image or picture mant ex ies off arch com 
pattern; a copy taken from the original. The 5 e. Lot Poker, | 
ſtances are e&ypes, copies, but not perfect ones, not 14 ing or bo T1 
Ecu'alE, Fr. [equus, Lat.] a covert place for the Jod 1. The 
of horſes. 1 1 jw 2 Kel 
Ecuꝰssox, Lat. [in heraldry} a little eicutcne”.- or a 
Eczz'MATA, I, N Gr. efferveſcencies) ih n, N all ſupply th 
burning pimples, which are painful, but do not nm of the pers DIFICE (a 
Eo fe, Sax, ede, Du. "ere, Ger the ni ers A «raiſed in 1 
tenſes and participles paſſive, = the 21 . eat much, ® L 
Eo Achs [ Aacis, gen. 0 tdax, t. 8 ö fp4* 


nous, greedy F 


ow 


E D I 


[from edacious] the quality of great eating. 


etousxESsS b 
Ber [edacitas, Lat.] the quality 


ing; ravenouſneſs, greedineſs. The wolf 
| and digeſtion. 1 . | y 
g. [probably from edge. n. 
— from even, Sax, 1 to bind, to interweave a * 
to d ſtrength to the hedge, edder it, which is, bind the top of the 
* with ſome ſmall long poles on each ſide. Mortimer. 
Eobex [eden, Sax. ] an hedge. 
F/pDER-BRECHE [eden-bneche, 
breaking. 
Tors ſediyc, 


eaping. | $i 
er, He. [ — again, or backward, and ea, Sax. water! 


k ing back of the water at any place; contrary to the main 
42 41 ſo falling back into the tide or current again; o- 
WE c:foned by ſome head land, or yori jutting out, or contrary wind. 
#4 They are carried round again, and return on the eddy. Dryden. 2. 
14 whirlpool, circular motion. Smiling eddiezs. Dryden. Circling 
. Addiſon. ; 8 | 
Eoo r, adj. whirling, moving round. 

4 Chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around. Dryden. 

Ebb y Tide, the ſame as eddy; a turning round in a ſtream. | 
Epp Water [ſea term] is that water that fails back as it were on 
ee rudder of a ſhip under fail; the dead water. 3 
E Foy ind [ſea term] is a wind checked by the ſail, by a moun- 
hain, reach, or any other thing that makes it recoil or turn back 
gain. N e | 
 Eoimaro'ss, EotmaTo'us, or EDEMATO“us, adj, Dold nge, Gr. 
this word from the derivation ſhould be written ædematous; which ſee] 
Welling, full of tumors. A ſeroſity may be edemaro/e and ſchirrhous 
iccording to its viſcoſity. Arbuthnot, 
| Epe'nraTeD [edentatus, from e, prep. and dentis, gen. of dens, 

at. a tooth] deprived of teeth, become toothleſs. 


of much or greedy cat- 
is a beaſt of great edaczty 


Johnſon. It ſeems 


Sax.]' the latter paſture or graſs which comes 


Eper [eex, exe, Sax. acies, Lat.] 1. The ſharp cutting part of 
weapon If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
ot he put to more ſtrength. Fcclefiafticus. 2. A narrow part riſing 
om a broader. Some - Es their ground over, and then plow it 
on an edge. Mortimer. 3. The brink, hem, ſkirt, or corner of 
ching. The edge of a precipice. Rogers. 4. Sharpneſs, proper 

Wiſpoſition for operation, intenſeneſs of deſire. Silence and ſolitude 
Wt an edge upon the genius. Dryden. 5. Keenneſs, ſharpneſs or 
Werimony of temper. Abate the edge of traitors. Shakeſpeare. 6. 
7% he teeth on edge. To cauſe a tingling pain or a grating motion 
che teeth. A harſh grating tune ſetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
K-? Fall back, fall Epox. 

What is, at all adventures, let the conſequence be what it will. This 
voeerb is chiefly uſed by hardy, daring villains, or inconſiderate per- 
rs, who are reſolutely bent upon miſchief. | 
+ Wm There's no fooling with Epc tools, 

ST not good to meddle with dangerous things, or perſons who are 
o powerful for us, 

Id * Epox, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To ſharpen, to make fo 
00 cut. | 


_ To Ez: her champion's ſword. Dryden. 
10 furniſh with an edge. | 
© It made my ſword, tho' edg'd with flint, rebound. Dryden. 
Jo make an on or border to any thing, to fringe. 
L Hanging hills, whoſe tops are edg'd with groves. Pope. ; 
To exaſperate, to embitter. The fimple were blinded, and the 
alicious edg'd. Hayward. 5. To move a thing forward beyond a 
e. Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were got up 
ee. Locke, — : 
= Io Epce, verb neut. [perhaps from ed, Sax. backward. Johnſon] 
= 22 forward againſt any power, going cloſe upon a wind, as 
upon its ſkirts or border, and ſo ſailing flow. 2 
I muſt cage upon a point of wind, 
And make flow way. Dryden. | 
Jo Epce in with a Ship [Sea term] is ſaid of a chaſe that is mak- 
Wo up to it. 
Food, part. pas. [from to edge] ſharp, not blunt, Subtile or 
s quantities prevail over blunt ones. Digby. 8 
We © cnc, abſti. [from edge] 1. That which is added to any thing 
_ an ornament. The edging of a petticoat. Addiſon. 2. A ſort of 
arrow lace. 1 0 
Eborkss [eeglæy, Sax.] being without an edge, blunt, not able 
d cut. Eagleſs weapons. Decay of Piety. | 
EnceToo't, ſubſt. [of edge and col] a tool made ſharp for cutting. 
No Jelting with edze-tools. L*Eftrange. : | 
Wrettion. . Should the flat ſide be objected to the ſtream, it would be 
pon turned edgauiſe. Ray. 55 
| PCWARE,' a market town of Middleſex, fo called from being 
- 5 the very edge, as it were, of the county, 12 miles from 
Ev1BLE [edibilis, of edu, Lat. to eat] eatable, that may be eaten, 
5 to eat. Some fleſh is not edib/e. Bacon. e 
inen rss [of edible] capableneſs of being eaten, fitneſs to be 


Edie [edit, Fr. editto, It. edito, Sp. ediftum, Lat.] 1. A procla- 
ation, a public ordinance or decree commanding or prohibiting 
png from a' 2 or ſtate, a law publiſhed when an abſolute 
Tg commandeth. Hath not his edi# the force of a law? 
Evieica/rION, Fr [edificacidn, 8 ficazi | 
D*, Fr, [ „Sp. edificazione, It. of edificatio, 
a. 8 N act of edifying, building up or improving in aich and 
3 k ot every word which is not defign'd for edifcation ſhall be 
halle, 5 a ſin. 7. aylor. 2. Improvement, inſtruction in general. 
bur y thetown with what may tend to their Edification. Addiſon, 
aver CE [ edificium, Lat.] a building or houſe, a ſtructure, 1— 
Bonden in Tuſcany. All ſon. | | 
"ag un [of ci one that edifies, improves, or inſtructs an- 


Sax. ] the treſpaſs of hedge- 


por la queut ; to bridle a horſe 


EDowisk, adv. [of edge and wwiſe] with the edge in a particular 


To E NY Sp. b 
Eoirr, verb act. [edifier, Fr, edificare, It. edificar, Sp. of 


2 Lat.] 1. To build or erect a fabric; a ſenſe now little 


Men have edify'd | 
A lofty temple. Chapman. 
2. To build up in faith; to inſtru, to improve in godlineſs, or good 
manners, Men are edified when their underſtanding is taught ſome- 


what, or When their hearts are moved with any affection. Hooker. 


3. To teach, to perſuade. You ſhall hardly edify me. Bacon. 
E'piLE [this ſhould have been written Aadile] an offiecr among the 

Romans, appointed to overſee the buildings public and private ; his 

office ſeems in ſome particulars to have reſembled that of our juſtices 


of peace. 

es, the capital city of Scotland, ſituated about one mile 

ſouth of Leith and of the frith of Forth, 82 miles north-weſt of New- 

caſtle, and about 300 north-weſt of London. Lat. 56 N. Long. 
. 

2 Here the parliament of Scotland uſed to aſſemble, before its union 

with England; and here the ſupreme courts of juſtice for North-Bri- 


tain are till held. It has a famous univerſity, and in the loftineſs of 


its buildings exceeds all the cities in the world; being ten, eleven, or 
more ſtories high. | OT Os 5 
Epr'rIox, Fr. [edizione, It. edicidn, Sp. of editio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of ſetting forth or publiſhing any thing, particularly the publication or 
putting forth a book. This Engliſh edition is not properly a tranſla- 


tion. Burnet's Theory, 2. Republication of a book, generally with 
ſome reviſal or corrections. He who publiſhed the laſt eien of him. 
Dryden. ; 


E'viror, Lat. the publiſher of a book, he that prepares or reviſes 
any work for publication. A miſtake of the ſtage editors, Pope. 

To E'pucarTE, verb act. [educar, Sp. educo, It. and Lat.] to bring 
or train up, to inſtruct youth. The worſt educated mortal ſince the 
creation. Swift, | N 

Epvuca'rion, Fr. [educazione, It. educacion, Sp. of educatio, * 
inſtruction, nurture, the bringing up and breeding of children an 
youth. A ſtrict education, which conſiſted in the obſervance of moral 
duties. Swzrf?. 

To Evpv'cs, verb act. [educo, Lat.] to bring forth, to lead out 
from a ſtate of concealment. This matter muſt have lain eternally 
confin'd to its beds of earth, were there not this agent to «duce it 
thence. Woodward. 

Epu'cTion [of educe] the act of bringing any thing forth to 
view. | 

To Epvu'.corarTe, verb af. [from dulcis, Lat. ſweet; in che- 
miſtry] to make ſiveet, to ſweeten, to purge any thing of its ſalts, &c. 
by repeated waſhings in cold water. | 

EpuLcora'Tion, Lat. [of edalcorate] the waſhing of things that 
are calcined, or burnt to powder, from their ſalts, to make them 
ſweet. "oy | 

Ep UL cox AT io, Lat. [with apothecaries] the ſweetening medici- 


nal compoſitions with ſugar, honey and ſyrups. 


Epu'Lia [among the Romans] a goddeſs who gave the infants 
meat. 
Ex, the diphthong ee, is generally long, and has the found according 


to the name of the ſingle e. 


To Erx, verb ad. [eacan, ecan, ican, Sax.] 1. To make bigger 
by the addition of another piece. 2. To ſupply any deficiency. See 


EXCEED: 


Redoubled crime with vengeance new 
Thou biddeſt me to ee. Spenſer. 
EzL [el, Sax. aal, Ger. and Su.] a ſerpentine ſlimy fiſh, that lurks 
and feeds in mud. he ky | 
Is the adder better than the e,? Shakeſpeare. 
: To flay an Ekel at the tail. LEE 
the wrong end. The Fr. fay : Brider ſon ehewal 
15 the tail. 89 


That is, to begin at 


WE He holds an EL by the tail. 
That is, he has to do with a ſly, ſlippery fellow, and will have 


enough to do to bind him, fo that he do not find a hole to creep ous 
At. Vat. Anguillam tenet cauda. . 


. 055 Bacl'd [ſpoken of horſes] ſuch as have black lifts along their 
acks. 6 | f | 
EBL FAREs, or EEL vaREs [old ſtatutes] a fry or brood of eels. 

EEL POUT, a youhg eel. | W 

E'en, for even. See Even. 7 FSR 

Ez'n now, juſt now 

Err, ſabſi. See Err. > 45 | 

E'r FABLE” [effabilis, Lat.] that may be expreſſed or uttered. 

E'rFABLENEss [of able] capableneſs of being ſpoken. 

To ErFa'ce [efacer, Fr.] 1. Todeface, to raze out. 2. To make a 
thing no more viſible nor legible, to blot or ſtrike out. His name 
2 out of all public regiſters. Addiſon. 3. To wear away, to 

eſtrop, * wen 
Not length of time our gratitude eface. Dryder. | 
-Epra"rs, or Errra've, Fr. [in heraldry] a beaſt reared on his 
hinder legs, as tho” it were frighted or irritated. | 

To Error [efeum, ſup. of efficio, Lat. org Fr. effeftuare, 
It. efetuar, Sp.] 1. To perform, to bring to paſs, to put in execution 
as an agent. Wis ie 

I not doubt t 
All chat you wiſh.” Ben Jobnſon. | | 
2 * produce as a cauſe. The change was efe&ed by the vinegar. 

5 | 8 | 

ErrecrT . [effet, Fr. erte, It. ese, Sp. effectum, Lat.] 1. Any 
thing made, procured, or ht to paſs by any operating cauſe. 
Effect is the ſubſtance” produced by the exerting of power. Locke. 
2. Intent, deſign. They ſpake to that . 2 Chronicles, 3. 


Conſequence intended, advantage, ſucceſs. Chriſt is become of no 


Het unto you. Galatians, 4. Completion, perfection. 
Semblant art ſhall carve the fair e. Prior. 
5. Reality, not mere appearance. In ſhew a ſenate eccleſiaſtical was 
to govern, but in ed one only man. Hooker. 6. The conſequence, 
end, iſſue. 7. The chief point of a matter. | 
EexzcT [hieroglyphically] to 1 an evil effect out of a good 
R e _ 


E F F 

cauſe well deſigned, the Egyptians uſed to put a bird called ibis, and 
a baſiliſk to _m 4 they were of opinion, that a baſiliſk 
often proceeded from the egg of an ibis. therefore they were 
wont to break all thoſe eggs, wherever they fonnd thein, leſt they 
ſhou.d encreaſe the number of thoſe venemous ſerpents. ca 

E+ee'cTs, plur. of effe&#, goods, moveables of a merchan tradef- 
man, c. They could not convey away many of their ee. 


*. : * 8 i Fe 
„ of the Hand Cin horſemanſhip] are the aids or motions 
of the hand, which ſerve to conduct the horſe, which are four, i, e. 


four ways of uſing the bridle, wiz. to puſh a horſe forwards, to give 
him head or hold him in, and to turn the hand either to the right or 


the left. 
Eres cT1BLE [of gel] performable, prafticable, Brown uſes it. 
Erys'cT1ons. [with geometricians] ſometimes fignifies conſtruc- 
tions, or the forming of propoſitions ; and ſometimes the problems or 
actices; which when they may be deduced from, or are founded on 
me geometrical propoſitions, are called the geometrical eckion, 
pertaining thereto, | : 
Erez'crivs [AV, Fr. effettivo, It. effefivo, Sp. of effeivus, 
Lat.] +. Having the power to produce an effect; commonly with of 
before the thing effected. They are not efe&#ive of any thing. Ba- 
con. 2. Operative, active. Time is not effective, nor are bodies 
deſtroyed by it. Brown. 3. Efficient, mr effects. An effefive 
real cauſe of doing wrong Taylor. 4. Having the power of operation, 
uſeful ; as, an army conliſting of forty thouſand 72 men. | 
EFFECTIVELY, adv. [of ftv) powerfully, in effect, really. 
This efe&inely reſiſts the devil. Taylor. : 
EPE CTIVENESs [of 7 and ne/5] effective quality. 
Er rROTT ESS, adj. [of ect] being without fed, impotent, un- 
Meaning. They have ſerved me to effe&leſs uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
 Errg'cros, Lat. 1. The author, contriver, or performer of a thing. 
He that produces an effect. 2. Maker, creator. We commemorate 
the. creation, and pay worſhip to that infinite being who was the 
Hector of it. Derbam. | 
Errr'craix, Lat. ſhe that effects or does a thing. 
Errr'crval [e fecbuel, Fr. ꝙfectualis, moo Neceſſarily 
its effect; forcible, powerful, efficacious. e reading of ſeripture 
is effectual to lay even the firſt foundation. Hooker, 2. Expreſſive 
of facts, true; now an obſolete ſenſe. | 
Reprove my allegation if you can, | 
Or elſe conclude my words Fectual. Shakeſheare. 
Eere'cTUALLY, adv. [of effefual] forcibly, powerfully, to the 
122 Recover the wandering mind more ectually than a fermon. 
South, | | | | 
ErFE'CTUALNEss [of effefual and neſs] efficiency, the ſtate of be- 
ing effectual. | | 
To Epes'cruarE, verb a. [effetuer, Fr. effettuare, It. efetuar, 
Sp.] to accompliſh, to do a thing thoroughly, to bring it to paſs. 
A fit inſtrument to Fectuate his deſire. Sidney. | 
Erxrrrroxtz' [in French heraldry] a term uſed by Columbiere for 
A lion rampant in tue poſture of ſtanding, but that the two fore paws 
are together of an equal height, and the hinder feet alſo cloſe toge- 
ther, like a dog leaping, as they do in the true rampant. 
ErrzMINacy, or ErrE MINATENESS [effeminatezza, It. effemina- 
tio, of femina, Lat. a woman] 1. A womaniſh ſoftneſs, tenderneſs, 
niceneſs, mean ſubmiſſion. | | 
Foul -feminacy held me yok d 
Her bondſlave. Milton. | 
2. Laſciviouſreſs, looſe pleaſure. Sins of wantonneſs, ſoftneſs, and 
efſeminacy, are prevented. Taylor. | | 
ErFE MINATE, adj. 8 Fr. effeminato, It. efeminado, Sp. of 
\effeemizatus, Lat ] 1. Womaniſh, tender, delicate, nice to an un- 
manly degree, luxurious. The king, by his voluptuous life, became 
| comp ne Bacon. 2. Womanlike, ſoft, without reproach ; an ob- 
alete ſenſe. Gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe. Shoteſpeare, | 
To Erxe'MINATE, verb ad. [effeminer, Fr. effeminare, It. efemi- 
mar, Sp. eff eminatum, ſup. of effeming, pL] to make or render wo- 
waniſh or wanton ; to ſoften by voluptuouſneſs, to weaken, to un- 
man. It will not corrupt nor efeminate childrens minds, Locle. 
: To ErygmanaTE, verb neut. to become womaniſh, to be ſoftened, 
to melt into weakneſs. Courage will em nate. Pope. | 
Erre'MINaTELY, adv. [of effeminate] 1. In a womanlike man- 
ner. 2. Wantonly. _ N N 
ErrRMixA“Tiox [of 4 the ſtate of one grown womaniſh, 
or unmanned. From this mixture of ſexes degenerate” effemination. 


Brown. INES 15 5 . ; ; , 
-Eregra'T10N, [eferatio, of fera, Lat. a wild beaſt] the act of 


_ aking Wis. oo... 90 

+ bo Artic SCE, verb neut. [efferus/ca, Lat.] to generate heat by 
inteſtine motion, to become efferveſcent. The con 3 ſpirit of 
a put to oil of cloves, will efferweſce, even to a . "Meail on 

oiſons. n a oY 
 Erpenve'scencs, or Errerve'scency [efferwcſcente, Fr. efferas/- 
canza,It. of efferveſcentia, Lat.] 1. The a of growing hot, pro- 
duction of heat by inteſtine motion. It makes no 'eftrve/cente upon 
the injection of the chalk. Grew. 2. A ſudden tranſport of anger or 
3 or Erypsvescency {with phyſicians) an in- 
ward motion of particles of different natures and qualities tending to 
ſudden deſtruction. e 


\Erpzavgscencs with chemiſts) a greater e of motion and 
Aryggling of the {mall. parts of a Hquor, than is ment by fermentation, 
fo that it implies a violent 1 ation or bubbling up with ſome de- 

of heat, and is uſually the term for the effect N ad wad 
alkalizate one. In the'chymicat'f 2 ference 


mation p 


at r attended 


dar lay before, att ſomet 
ing and ebullition. Arbuthnot, 


* is x 


. phyſics] i 8 
motions produced by re.; bas only to 1 reſult Fg mix- 
ture of bodies of different natures, or at leaſt an-agitation of parts re- 
ſembling an e ition of boiliog produced fire. ** ( 


roducing 


EFF 


Errerenve'scent [eferor/egns, Lat.) growing a 


inteſtine mation. Ui Produciy " FRAC) 
Err Lefeter, Lat] t. Worn out of heart or ' ty [who bre 
ducing fruit, barren, diſabled from generation. The ie for pw. ary 7 


barren and hte. Ray. 
Bentley. 2. Worn out 
South. ; 


arth A berg 
he earth parched and effite by the done 


age. His decrepit Mete ſenfy # | RO 


43 17 
7 
1 


„ force, yin 


ſtrength to produce effects, production of the conf ; 
's word. Hooker, . ng 


Er ric eious ¶ cace, Fr. and It. cdx, 8 i 
car, Lat.] that can produce the conſequence [A ; Ad, 8. 1 1 7 
effects. | el of ue 

By one efficacious breath Th * 

1 Dilates to cube or ſquare. J. Philips, 4 ay” 

_ Eppica'ciovsLy, adv. [of efficacious] with efficacy —_—— 

E'rricacy, po IE or reica'covy [fe eek, A E 7 
cacia, It. eficacia, Sp. of efficacitas, Lat.] Operation "ace, Fr, A n 


The efficacy or neceſſity of ( 


 Eeer'cience, Erri'cizner, or Erei'cigntaes; [effiew; 5 
icio, Lat.] the power or faculty of producing ef Taue og oof 
Grin e ” Ay * Are ans "809. Th 1 = 
FFIUCIENT, ah. [ efficiens, Lat.] 1. The cauſe yh; „ 
fects what they 4 2 moveth mere natural Ir. ad po ba 
only. Hooker. 2. He that makes, the effector, the creator 5 05 7 v0, 
Fw of the world. 3 | | ad. i and 
Erricizxr, adj, Fr. [efficiente, It. and Sp. effcien | F ing 
cing its effect, n cauſing, Ware 7 paſs, "a ma 3 225 
EexercienT Cauſe [in way ophy] is the cauſe that produce egg at words 
Your anſwering in the final cauſe makes me belieye You area tous do 
for the efficient. Collier. See Cavs. 28 in e thing 
Egui vocal Exy1cienT Cauſe, as the ſun producing a frop, , „ 

oral ErricienT Cauſe, as the adviſer is the cauſe of ; , TW 


1 % a 


murder, Cc. | | 
Erri'cixnrs [in arithmetic] the numbers given fo ; 

of multiplication, i. e. multiplicand and multiplier. "PM 
Eee1'cT1on [efifio, from ęffectum, ſup. of efing, Lat] 1, Ty 

act of expreſſing or repreſenting. 2. The act of faſtinin, 
To Er TOT [effigio, Lat.] to draw one's pidur, t inape, b 


_ in ſemblance. = 
FFII rio [of efigiate] the act of faſhioning or nab i erm 
3 of — ** Kat J een UT1'T1 
'FFIGIES {effigie, Fr. and It. efigie, Sp. of gie, Lat.] i yori IA 
fipure or _ entation of a perſon to the li Y an 9 * eh. 
ing — ſculpture, a repreſentation, The efigizs or attual nay p . 
Fe | A, ad. 


'FFIGY, the ſtamp or impreſſion of a coin, repreſenting th 


' Prince's head who cauſed it to be ſtruck ; any repreſentation in Nor 
ral. The ſame with effigies. 2 * 1 n 
ErrLaciTa'T1ON, Lat. an earneſt deſiring. =... :; 

EeeLa'T10N, the act of belching or 7 of wind. = | 

ErFiore'sCance, or EFFLORE'SCENCY rof ofa Lt The 1 gn * 8 
act of blowing out, as a flower; production of flowers. The fin _ bie 1 
of the om is digeſted and ſevered from the grofſerjuce n, 721 
cence. Bacon. 2. Excreſcenſes in the form of flowers. Spam u. F 7 una“ 
cruſtations with effore/cencies in form of ſhrubs, Hafner 5 ess mY 
[With phyſicians] the breaking out of ſome humour in the kin; i Poser. 
in the meaſles, and the like. hut: ſeemeth to be an gte a or throw 


the ſerum. vancy. . 
5 8 adj. 1 of eoreſco, La. er 
in the form of flowers. Efforeſcent ſparry incruſttions 
Woodward. 8 | 
EyreLu'exce, or EreLu'tnTness [effuentia, Lat. an eflus, th 
which iſſues from ſome other principle. 
Bright efluence of bright eſſence increate. Milo. 


EreLu'via, or ErrLu'vium [effuvia, plur of vim, 1 


ſhooting out 
on ſtone, 


WcE'srvous 


Wes Tvo'srr 


fuo, Lat.] are ſuch ſmall particles as are continually fou 4 s lex, 8 
almoſt mixed bodies; the number of which is valtly * ion of 
are called corpuſcular effluvias, and in many bodies in dne exrene = young are 
ſubtilety a 3 of them are tranicendently remarkable; 25 (ll ink him as t 
able for a hug time together to produce ſenſible effects mor | form of a 
apparent or the leaſt conſiderable diminution of the bulk 0 pi. ö is call a p 

e body which ſends them forth. Magnetic ui 1 ww E | 
ErFLu'vium, Lat. [with phyſicians] are in an "_ ie tis, whe 
_ for vapours which paſs Gre the pores or inſenſible holes . 3 cher proverb 

E'rrLux [effuxus, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing ou, gs —_ 
flux of ox of 2 2. Effuſion. The fir Aae d . Maigre e. 
n 0 „gare 1 


— . eme. 3» Emanation, that which flows 
"A 


Of ol mature] bein firſt and beſt | Hhat is, to h 
ux divine! "Thomſon. ol = 
To Errrux, verb neut. [( Muxum, ſup. of uo, Lat.) b ; *. Vent ave: 
to flow away. | | and fone cd =_ red the f 
ErFLU'XED, part. p. flown, run out. Five thouſand A 
centuries are effuxed kin the creation. Boy/e. g of fon * « Eee, 4 
EryLu'x10Nn [effuxum, ſup. of uo, Lat.] To tend w. Ec 
out, the ſame as efflux, By ofuxion and attraction, © vlich ow Loo one on 
wards the earth. Brown, 4. Emanation, efflurium . „ hen os Re 5 
out. There are ſome light effuxions from ſpirit to ſpirit, | = eggs hit 
onewith another. Bacen. EIS k thro! bY 1. "hi, 
To Erro'rce, verb ad. [efforcer, Fr.] 1. vo oy ce ut 2 f 
lence; Spenſer uſes it. 2, To raviſh, to violate b) e Ih gs 
beaſtly heart ire het chaſtity. 8 aſer., faſtion in uf ee 
To Rr n NY . ].to ſbape, te 4 01Ty [of 
FFO'RM, verb ad; [efformo, Lat.) 0 (fr 


: b Gi ee, 
. water thy any FE, tl 


a, certain manner. The, produdtion. and format, ® " 


ble K. 

A 1174 1d not W107 10 gal. ini : 4 jor : 
Error. Fr. a ſtrong endeavour, a gteat vin pate a 21 
e | 


4 E.G 4 O 
ad hell a; 


. fin e 
| een 1 by walls to ſteal. 
/ . [effrotable, agtul, ter 
airy T efficient of their Na | 


« [ofrenterie, Fr. of Hun, 
k. Leid, Who 


: FRONT 


: barks. 2 3 
. Fulgentia, of Fulges, 
| eg Ber pron oh B ackmare Bah 
rv LGCENT. I ulgens, Lat.] ſhining out, 
* nations fly. ackmore. | br 1 PTR a ? 
Lc Lealgidut, Lat.] "wy ſhining, clear: 
rens x Ln, Lat.] th 
ag ia * Volatility, or, 
1 9 undo, Lat.] to pour out. ? 2 
ET 9 N a 45 act. 3 ſup. of eff undo, from ex, and funds, 
00 ur] to ſpill, to ed, to pour out, With guſhing Wr ef 


F” oft. . 
=... all. [from the verb] effuſion, waſte. 
7 Joth make me faint. Shatzſpeare. _ FN i 
d, fret. and part. p. of to efu/e [efu/ur, Lat.] poured out: 
oon, Fr. [efufone, It. effuſion, Sp. of efufio, Lat.] 1. The 
$04 ouring out. E ufron of wine. Taylor. 2. Waſte, the act of 
er ſhedding. Ein of blood. Hooker. 3. The act of pour- 
et words. Seaſelel effu/fron of indigeſted prayers. Hooker. 4. 
us donation. That liberal fon of all they had. Hammond. 
ding poured out. Waſh me with that precious 2fufron. K. 


: | J. er 6 : o . * 
* 1 ith chemiſts] the pouring out a liquor by inclination 
F* en c on 2 fl when the — or ſettlings by its 
| Fallen to the bottom of it. | | | 

WW v'510 sancuINs, Lat [i. e. ſhedding of blood] a fine or pe- 
v poſed by the ancient En liſh laws for bloodſhed and murder, 
the king granted to many lords of manors. 


FU 51vE, adj. (of Fe pouring out, diſperſing. 
== Th' ve ſou | | 

Warms the wide air. Thomſon. | 

uT!'T10Us [effutitius, Lat.] raſhly or fooliſhly uttered, blab- 


%. evepr, epera, Sax. ] alittle venemous creature reſem- 
Ea lizard in ſhape, that lives in the water, a newt, an evet. 
v. [epr, Sax,] ſoon, ſhortly. Spenſer and Fairfax uſe it. 
PrS0ons [eprrona, of ext and oon, Sax.] ſoon afterwards, 
, Obſolete. He in their ſtead /, placed Engliſhmen, Spenſer. 
G. abbreviations of the Latin words exemp/i gratia, i. e. for ex- 


„%%. an impetuous and irregular tide. From the peculiar 
tion of the earth at the bottom, wherein quick excitations are 
may ariſe thoſe eger; and flows in ſome eſtuaries and rivers, as is 
ble about the Trent and Humber in England. Bacon. See 
r.. | 
rau riox, Lat. the act of budding or ſpringing forth. 
ers [with floriſts) fpring-tulips, or thoſe which blow firſt. 
ros, verb ad. [:ge/tum, ſup of egero, Lat.] to diſcharge, 

or throw out the food by the natural vents. Theſe all wax fat 
they ſleep and ge not. Bacon. e 
ion. 1. An evacuation of the excrement or going to tool. 2. 
diſcharging of meat digeſted thro 


ines 
Ha.. 
LE E'STUOUS, or. EctsTvo'se [egeftuofus, Lat.] very poor and 


cz sTvo'srTY [egefluofiras, Lat.] extreme poverty. | 
c [zx, Sax. eg, and aeg, Dan. aegge, Su.] 1. The fatus or 
gion of feather'd fowls, that which they lay, and from which 
= young are hatch'd. 2. The ſpawn or ſperm of other creatures. 
nk him as the ſerpent's egg. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thi 

form of an $4 A great glaſsbubble with a long neck, fuch as 
is call a philoſophical egg. Boyle. £5] 

—_ It is very hard to thave an Ecc. 

bat is, where nothing is, n 


_:.. An Eos and to bed. ä | 
= Maigre chere. {pope fare.) The Lat. ſay; Aenocratis caſcolus. 
_ x;ars; Topo, Eraſm. Leſſons of temperance. 15 
= To leave a neft Ecc. 

That is, to have always a reſerve to come again. 
IM Every bird mult hatch her own Ec. 

Fr. You aver 
| mitted the fault, 
% exedendum. 


0 Eco one on [e 
provoke to action, 
020 egg, him forw 


dan, Sax. egger, Dan. eggis, INland; and Su. 
ar 6p, fet on, or ſpur forwards, 
Der bam $5705 


114 04 


ſweet briar, 
» ear. - 
or eſſence of I or 


1597 y : 2 
% 


0 4 


nal apology, as, tho" Lay it, abe G nor fas 
L fay it, if it be ſaid, and the 1 — 

t. Of fuch 28 the proverb ſays: 75 
they are obliged to ſound their own praiſe. 
LS ww) i 019 34. wy 


Lit. impudence, bra- 
bad renten enough, | 


Lat.] the aft of eng MA; .-, EcoTr'zanG, the frequent uſing the pronoun I, in converſation or 


h the pylorus into the reſt of 
Involuntary exertions digeſtion, ege/tion and circula- 


bat is othing can be had: Or, according to 
proverb; Where nothing is to be had, the king muff 4% bis 


fait la faute, il faut que vous la beuviez. (You have 
you mult drink it.) Lat. Tu te hoc intriſti, tibi 


] cattle taken in to graze, or to be fed- at ſo 
a ſhrub. 


* 


Eco, a kind of bezoar, frequently found in the flomach of 


ammon law] a burglar, a houſe-breaker, 


— 


Fr.] Dreadful, . mY 


bright, The ei 


e + rx of faming away, or 
if I may coin ſuch a word, Fu. 


2 
4 


Much effuſe of 
e. 


faſhion'd 


Ardor of in- et, Se. 


- 


E J A 


De te alii narrent, proprio ſordeſcit in ore 
Gloria 3 ff taceas, plus tibi laudis erit. Or, 
Ongibus invi/a e/1 ſtalidæ jactantia linguæ. 
Dum dete logueris, gloria nulla tua eff. 


Esri [from ego]. one that is always repeating the word ego, I; 
a talker of Al Jude of egotiſts are the authors of memoirs; 
SHORE ined £ oe lg age 


2 To.E cops derb neuf. [of g, Lat.] to talk much of one's 
elt. | : „ ; 
writing; the talking much of one's ſelf; alſo aſſuming too much to a 
perſon's ſelf. .... . Re 4 

E'6R4,,2 city 
about 70 miles we 


b W301 N 3 ae 6 | a 
eden ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
of Prague. It is remarkable for its medicinal wa- 


ters. Tt 57 av 94 4 1 : 
»» Ecrex'ciovs, {egregio, It. egregius, Lat. 7. e. choſen out of the flock] 
1. Eminent, „ Ihe records of regions exploits. More. 


2. Eminently bad, remarkably vicious. This is the uſual ſenſe. Pride 


and egregious contempt of all good order. Hooker. 


EcRE'GiousLY, adv. [of egregious] 1. Eminently; 2. Shamefully. 
He had been egregiou/ly cheated. Arbuthnor. 

EGRE'GIOUSNESS [of egregious] remarkableneſs; alſo ſhamefultieſs. 
* E'cxtmonT, a market town of Cumberland, 287 miles from Loits 

on. 

EcREss, or EoREss 10 [egreſſus and egreſſio, Lat.] the act of go- 
ing forth, departure; as, to have egreſs and regreſs from and to an 
place. This water would have been lock d up, and its egre/s debar'd. 
Moodebard. The tumultuous manner of iſſuing out of their ſhips, and 
the perpetual egreſſion, are imaged in the bees pouring out. Broome, 

Ecrt'ss10, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure, when the ſame ſound 
or word is twice repeated in ſeveral or in the ſame ſentence, in an in- 


verted order ; as, 


Nec fine ſole ſuo lux, nec fine luce ſud fol. 
E'creT, a 40 with red legs of the heron kind. Es 
E'crtoT, ſub. [aigret, Fr. perhaps from aigre, Fr. ſour] a ſpecies 

of cherry, The cœur- cherry is ſweeter than the red; but the riot 18 


More ſour. Bacon. 


E'criTupe [egritude, from æger, Lat.] ſickneſs. LY 

Ecuisce [in heraldry] as, a cro/+-eguiſce, is a crols that is like two 
angles at the ends cut off, ſo as to terminate in points, yet not like the 
croſs fitchte. See Alus sx. „ 


Eev'rriax, a native or inhabitant of Egypt; alſo a gypſy. 


EcyyPTian Empire, We have 2 given an account of its foun- 
der, the great Sac or Se/eftris, under the words Baecuus, and Co- 
LUMNE HERCULIis. Who in the reign of his father Ammon, king of 


Egypt and Lybia, invaded Arabia Feliæ (according to Sit Iſaac New- 


ton's ſhort chronicle) in the year before Chriſt 1010; and two years 


after invaded Arie and Spain, _— up pillars in all his conqueſts, 
and particularly at the mouth of the Mediterranean, and returned home 
by the coaſt of Gau and Italy. In the fifth year of Rehoboam, ſon of Solo- 
mon [i. e. in the year 974 before Chriſt] he ſpoiled the TEMPLE, and 
invaded Syria and Perk. About which time Jeroboam, king of the 
ten tribes, becoming ſubje& to him, ſet up the worſhip of the Egyptian 
gods in Iſrael. In the year 971, he carried his victorious arms into 
India, and returned with triumph the next year but one. Whence 
TrIETERICA Bacchi. In the year 967, he paſſed over the Helleſpont; 
and conquered Thrace. But two years after, ſome check being put to 
his career of ſucceſs by the Greeks and Scythians, he returned with in- 
numerable captives into Egypt (among whom was Tithonus, ſon of Lao- 
medon, king of Troy) and left his Lybian Amazons under Marthe- 
ſia and Lampeto, the ſucceſſors of Minerva, at the river Thermodons 
This is that illuſtrious conqueror who was called by the Arabians, Bac- 
CHUS ; by the a ee or MayoRs, and by contraction, 
Mats; by the EcyeT1ans, Sixis; and from thence, by the Greeks, 
Os1R18, and Busixis. Sir Iſaac adds, that in the year 956 he was 
ſlain by his brother Japetus, and ſuccedeed by his own fon Ox us, 
who routed the Lybians, when invading Egypt under the conduct of 
Japetus; but was himſelf (nine years after) overcome by the Erhiopians, 
and drowned in the Mie. And that Zzran the Erhiopian being the 
next year oyerthrown by 4/a, king of Judea, the people of lower 
ESYPt made O/arfiphus their king, and called in 200,008 Jews and 
Phenicians to their aſſiſtance; upon which the Erhigpians abandoned 
the lower Egypt, and fortified Memphis : And, upon the whole, that 
by theſe wars, and by the Argonautic expedition (which was under- 
taken in the year 937) the great empire of Egypt broke in pieces, 
See Bacchus, Herculis Col uun x, and ArGoNauUTIC. 

EcyePTian Thorn, the name of a ſhrub, the ſame as-acacia. _ 

EcyeTians [in our ſtatutes] a counterfeit kind of rogues, and 
their doxies, being Engliſh or Welſh people, who diſguiſe themſelyes 
in odd and 2 habits, ſmearing their faces and ies, and fra- 
ming to themſelves an unknown, canting language, wander up and 
down the 22 and, under the pretence of telling fortunes and 
curing diſeaſes, Qc. abuſe the ignorant common people, tricking them 
of their money, and live by that, together with ficking, pilteri 


and ſtealing, See Grys1ss, 1 7 50 
words, 
er, for- 


{| 
— 


forins,; Lat.] ejacs- 
uttered in 


Ei, is an improper dipthong, which, tho' not uſed in nan 
To EIA, verb act. „Lat. ] to row, to dart out. 
EiacuvlA ri, Fr. [of geculatia; Lat. a caſting 
afar off ly ay analy from th bono 
of the heart, with fervent 
AE Ga | ; 
ing or throwing out. In envy an gjaeulaten or ra- 
 BjacukaTtion: {in De 92 of emitting the ſemen. 
bumb, ont of a muſket, cannon, 
ning to 
ſhort ſentences. 2 gaculatory prayers. Duppa. 10 
1 - 


has ſeveral. very different powers, as in /cize, feign, height, eit 
Ela [e1a, Sax.) an iſland. 1 
Being xooted ſo little way in the, ſkin, they are the more eaſily qacu- 
lated. Grew. © | | 
* Ls | forth or darting 
% HA ſhort prayer poured forth occafi | 
„ with eo PC and without folemn retirement. 
Let there be q on; fitted to the ſeveral adtions of drefing. Taylor. 
2. — * 
diation of he ey 7 3 
EjacurlArioꝶ [in py ny] the expulſion of a ball, bullet, or 
en, mortar, E. 
Elac box, a. [Gacxlatorre, Fr. 
lative, or. pertaining tt 2 ſuddenly darted out, 


2 
1 1 4 
» 


Rjacularory Veſſels [in anatomy] certain veſſels which ſerve to 


diſcharge the ſeme in the act of copulation. 
12 (ejeclum, ſup. of eicio, Lat.] 1. To caft forth, or 


10 
throw out. Sighs may exhauſt the man, but not Lg the burden. 
South, 2. To expel from a poſſeſſion or office. The French king 


was again gj-&ed D-yden, 3. To drive away, to diſiniſs with hatred. 
2 We are peremptory to diſpatch 5 

his viperous traitor; to ejec him hence 

Were but our danger; and to keep him here 

Our certain death. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
4. To caſt away, to rejet. To have ve&ed whatſoever the church 


| doth make account of, « ithout any other crime to charge it with than 


only that it hath been uſed by the church of Rome, could not have 
been defended. Hooker. 

Ejz'cTa {in old records] a woman raviſhed or deflowered ; or caſt 
forth from the virtuous. | 
* Ejecra'Tion, Lat. 1. The act of caſting or throwing out. The 
zjection of the fallen angels from heaven. Broome. 2. [In phyſic] the 
diſcharge of any thing by vomit, ſtool, or any other emunctory. 
Quincy. | 

EE criox, Lat. a caſting or throwing out. 
_ EjzecT1oNn [in a medicinal ſenſe] the ſame as egeſtion or the diſ- 
Charging digeſted meat into the inteſtines. | : 

EjxcTIoNE Cuſtodiæ, Lat. [in law] a writlying properly againſt one 
that caſts a guardian out from any lands, whilſt the heir' is under 
age. | | 
; itte Firmæ, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for the leſſee 
for a term of years, who is caſt out before his term is expired, either 
by the leſſor or a ſtranger. | 

EjecT1'TiOus [gecitius, Lat.] caſt out. | 
© "FBjJE'CTMENT For, eſecs] a legal writ by which any tenant or inha- 
bitant of a houſe or eſtate. is commanded to depart. 

EjEe'cTuwm [in old records] jetſon, or wreck of goods thrown out of 


a.ſhip. | ; 
Ein, interj. an expreſſion of ſudden joy. 


Einf . [erhx, Sax.] a plantation of oziers and willows in a 


little iſland in a river. 
_ Etcur, adj. [eahra, or eahrx, Sax. ahta, Goth. acht, Du. and 
'Ger. otte, Dan. huit, Fr. otto, It. ocho, Sp. outo, Port. oo, Lat. of 
oxto, Gr.] twice four: a word of number. Eight ſcore and eight 
miles. Sanchs. 6 SEL OREN, BIG. - B00 os 
 Et6#T-F01L, 7, . eight-leav'd. Sylvanus Morgan gives as the 
difference of the <,hth branch of a family. Sm e e 
Eicher, 4d. [eahroch, Sax.] the ordinal of eight, the next to 
the ſeventh. In the eig month. Bacon. „ 

ET'ohTEEN, adj. [eahe xyne, Sax. or eight and ten] twice nine. 

Er'cHTLENTH, adj. [of eighteen] the ordinal of eighteen, the next 
in order to the ſeventeenth. n „ | | 
 _ Er'cuTrFoLD, adj. [of eight and fold] eight times the number or 
quantity, | | | 

Er'GHTIETH, adj. [of eighty] the ordinal of eighty, the next in or- 
der to the ſeventy-ninth. The eightierh part. Wilkins. 

ErGHTHLY, adv. [of eighth] in the eighth place. 
 Ercnrtscort, adj. [of eight and ſcore] eight times twenty, an 
hundred and ſixty. Eig4!/core eight hours. Shakeſpeare. 

* Ercnreoi. [in heraldry] grais bearing 8 leaves. 
" Ercury, % [cacatis, Sax. huiante, Fr. ottanta, It. ochenta, Sp. 
 outerita, Port. det zig, Ger.] fourſcorce, eight times ten. 

EI“ GxE, adj. [aijne, Fr. in law] 1. The eldeſt or firſt-born 2. 
Unalicnable, as being entailed. Jon. Some eſtate that is eigne 
and not ſu ject co forteiture. Bacon. | 
__ _Eixt'caa, Fr. in law] elderſhip. 

' Etirtg'xNarRcHy eig r, of etemn, peace, and G%EXM Gr. domi- 
nion] a peaceable government. I thouid rather (from its etymology) 
have ſaid, a mayiſtracy for-preſerving peace; and hence. | 

E1'RENARCH, Or IRENARCH, A particular magiſtrate ſo called, gui 
corrigendis moribus pre et. Budæus. I hus in the martyrdom of Po/y- 

' carp. e e read of Herod the lrenarch. Upon which office SMITH, in 
his annotations, obſerves, ©* hat it held only for a year.” 

Ei NOE, Lat. [aomvon, of «omvw, Gr. to breathe in free reſpira- 
tion] the oppoſite to e proe. ” 
* _ELanr' [in muſic] the fixth aſcending note of each ſeptenary in the 


* ſcale. 


' Woo't drink up c. Shakeſpeare. 

Ei“ Tux, pron. [oththep, or zxthen, Sax. auther, Scots] 1. 
. Whichſoever of the two, whether the one or the other. Goring made 
a faſt friendſhip with Digby, either of them believing he cou'd deceive 


the other. Clarendon. 2. Each, both, denoting two or a greater number, 


Some creatures placed in the confines of ſeveral provinces, and partici- 
patng ſomething of either. Hale. | © Os 
* E1THER, adv. from the ſubſt.] a diſtributive particle anſwered by 
or; as, either the one or the other. Either your brethren have de- 
ceived us, or power confers virtue. Swzft. 
. EjuLa'T10N, [zjwatio, Lat.] the act of yelling, howling or wailing, 
* outcry. He wort out into julations and effeminate wailings, Go- 
' ternment of the Tongue. . 
EjuLa'ToR, Lat. a certain wild beaſt called a crier,, which makes 
a noiſe like the crying of a young child. 
* Ejvra TON, Lat. a renouncing or reſignation by oath, | 
ExB, adv. ſeac, Sax. ok, Dan. oock, Du. and L. Ger. auch, H. 
_ Ger. auk, Goth. ] alſo, likewiſe, beſides, moreover. It is ſomewhat 
« obſolete. All the good is God's, both power and eke will. Spenſer. 
* ToExs, werbacr. [of æacan, Sax. to encreaſe, aukan, Goth. which 
Junius derives of avZaw, Gr.] 1. To increaſe. I dempt there much 
to have ee my ſtore. Spenſer. 2. To ſupply, to fill up a deficiency. 
On fome patch'd dog-hole e with ends of wall. Pope. 3. Lo make 
larger, by adding another piece. 4. To protract, to lengthen, 
I'ſpeak too long; but tis to piece the time, 
q Jo ele it and to draw it out in length. Shakeſpeare: 
To ſpin out by needleſs additions. f In this ſenſe it ſeems borrowed 
: Font the uſe of our old poets, who put ede into their lines when they 
wanted a ſyllable. 7ehn/on] 855 1 | 
Euſden ales out Blackmore's endleſs line. Pope. 
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El'sEL, /ubft. [eopil, Sax.] vinegar, verjuice, any acid in general. 


hold the doctrine of Elaterium. 


E L A 


All Ex xs help ſaid tbe wren w . 
97 Many 7 — a mickle, or — dil into he la. 
LA [prob. of elewa, Lat. lift u 
muſic. (P I the highen note in the ty 
To ELABORATE, verb act. [elaboratumn, | 
produce any thing with — They 0 ap: ela, 7) 
Young. 2. To heighten by ſucceſſive endeavour; a clara 1 fn 
alt. The ſap is more and more elaborated and Mid apm 5e 
ELABORATE, adj. [elaworato, It. elaboratys 17 K 
and diligence, wrought and compoſed with e don "ith us 
Elaborate diſcourſes upon important occaſions, es care and lh 
ELA'BORATELY, adv, [of elaborate] with bas. | 
Elaborately and finely ground. Newton. Pans and % 
Ex ABORATIox, the act of working or performino f 
pains, improvement by ſucceſſive operations. An ap n thy ky 
for the elaboration of the ſperm. Ray. erat ot 
ELA'BORATORY, ſubſt. [elaboratorium, Lat. 
miſt's workhouſe. 258 me laboravy, 12 
EL A, Lat. [Au, Gr.] the olive, the fry; | 
EL=o'MEL1, Lat. 8 Gr.] a kind 2 4 © Olive try 
from olive-trees. SUM ty 1 
EL ®O'PHYLLON [eAz4oPvANor, Gr.] the herb mercy 
EL osa'CcHAaRuM, Lat. [of- Aa, ol, and car 40 
oil, whoſe parts are ſeparated by ſugar, embodied wk le 2 
diſtilled oil, to render it more eaſy to be ſwallowed agg 
To ELAa'xce, verb act. [elancer, Fr.] to throw oi 
Harſh words that one elanc d, muſt ever fly. Prior. 
ELAa"NGuip [elanguidus, Lat.] faint, weak. 
ELAPHABO'LIMUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] wild or mos; 
ELAPHEBO'LIUM, Lat. [&\z@nBoNw, Gr. fo called Tay: ! 
crifices then offered to the goddeſs Diana, {tiled OE 0 - b 


ut, to (af datt. 


ſhooter] a month of the Grecians anſwering to our Februy 


ELaPHo'BOSCON, Lat. [izPoBooxo, Gr.] the plant vill wipe 
carrot. ' | : 
 ELaPnHEBO'LIA [of (aPnboneg, Gr. 7. e. the huntreG) feats uy 
crated to Diana, in the month Elaphebolion or February, herd 
'cake made in form of a deer was offered to her, 

ELa'PiDaTED, cleared of ſtones. 

To ELa'ese, verb neut. [elapſus, of elalor, lat] w fide nn 
eaſily, to run out without notice. f 
EA PDA“ TION, Lat. the act of clearing a place fun lots 
- ELa'psron, Lat. the act of ſliding out or away. 

To ELA'QUEATE, verb act. [elaqueatum, ſup. of lagen fom þ 
queus, Lat. a trap] to diſentangle, to ſet free from a ſnare, 

ELaqQuea'T10N, Lat. the act of diſentangling, Gifcntanplenet 

 ELakcr'TiON, Lat. the act of freely beitowing. 

 ELa'sTic, or ELa'sTicaL [elaſtique, Fr. elfi a, It. of chin, 
Lat.] that pertains to elaſticity, or that recoils with a kind hg 
or force to the form or ſtate from which it was withheld, fig. | 
is hard and elaſtic, returning to its figure with a force riling fron te 
mutual attraction of its parts. Nexwtor. 

ELasT1c Bady, is that which by being ſtruck or fetched has ith 
gure altered; but endeavours by its own force to reſume the ſane; 8 
it is a ſpringy body, which when compreſs'd, condens'd, and the lr, 
makes an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and to repel the body, that ar 
ſtrained it; ſuch is a ſword-blade, a bow, Cc. which are ea beat; 
but preſently return to their former figure and extenhon, | 

Natural Ellas rie Bodies, the principal are ai, ung, the brat 
ches of trees, wool, cotton, feathers, &c. i 

Artificial EL as rie Bodies, are fteel-bows, ſuod. lades, &. 

Perfedtiy ELA'STICAL, a body is ſaid to be fo, when with the {ant 
force as that which preſs'd upon it (through for a while it eden 
the ſtroke) it afterwards recovers its former place. And in tis en 
an elaſtic body is diſtinguiſhed from a ſoft body; ie. ole lat bmp 
preſs'd yields to the ſtroke, loſes its former figure, and cant ron 


it again. : 
1 Force [with philoſophers] is the force of 3 ſpring wh 
bent, and endeavouring to unbend it{clf again. 
ELasTic Force [with phyſicians] is underſtood to be the en * 
of elaſtic or ſpringy particles, when comprets'd or crowded ny 
room, to ſpread and roll themſelves out again. And _ 
quently uſe the term to ſignify ſuch an ex loſion of the aum os 
as is frequent in cramps or convultions. ' + Ty 
ELasT1'ciTY, or ELA“sTIcxES [elafticite, Fr. elafrcth, va 
ſlicitas, Lat.] the ſpringineſs of bodies, a power de a” « 
firſt place or condition, as a ſtick that is forciv!y _ , = 
lity is very remarkable in the air, when it is compreli K oo 
vours with a very great force to recover or reſlore itlelf to 16 WW 
ſtate, Cannot exert its e/afticity, Bacon. 


4b 10er 
EL“TE, ad. Lat. [Garn, Gr.] a kind of free; ln! 


tree. | red, 
ELA“ TE, or ELA“ TED, adj. [elatus, Lat.] puffed uf, ofa 
fluſhed with ſucceſs or proſperity, lofty, proud, haught) 
dejected and too ſoon e/ate. Pope. \c un with fue 
To ELa'Tz [elatum, of effero, Lat.] 1. To Wo Elatf 
or proſperity, 2. To exalt, to heighten. An unulu 
his being and unfolds his pow'r. Thomſon. thoſe perſons x0 


ELa TER1sTs, a name which Mr, Boyle gives to 

e the ela 

SO xs 1UM, r b of 6\auw, Gr. to drive] the ; 

or ſpringy faculty of the air. | 3 1 
md Fin medicine] the juice of wild ge . ſeld 

into a thick conſiſtence, in fragments of Hat andt 0 12 

thicker than a ſhilling: It is light, of a friable texts ven twee 

whitiſh colour, and of an acrid and pungent tate. e 

and rough purge. Hill. Alſo any inedicine that P > 

the belly. ; ; f erity or {u 
ELA Trion, Lat. the act of lifting up with 7 „ 

haughtineſs, pride. This vain e/ation of mind. 4. runniD bud 


| | in | 
_ _ELaTi'NE, Lat. [nnarwn, Gr.] female fluellin, 


wheat, an herb. ; —_— 
ELATI“TEs, Lat. D eAaT1TG, Gr.] a kind of blood ſo 
ELATRA'T10N, Lat. the act of barking out. 2 3 
ELaxa'T10Nn, Lat. the act of unlooſing. | 
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LDER, ad 
Don, Sax, ] 
Nor Batt 
of honour 
LDER Of 
LDER [el 
having | 
Iin form 
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9 


A - 
— 


— — 


of Germany, which riſing on the conſines of Si- 


e, ine a and Brandenburg; and after 
h Bohemia, | 

3 9 of Lunenburg, as alſo the dutchy of ra 

— it falls into the German ocean, about 70 miles below Ham- 


tp It is navigable for great ſhips higher than any river in Eu- 


7 a, Sax. an elbow] ſentence o. 
pat 3 4 were hunching or puſhin with the elbow. 


f Sax. elleboge, Du. elenbogen, Ger.] 1. A part 
ban — dle of the arm, the curvature next below the ſhoul- 
cure Or an 
2 of e of fone. Bacon. 3. To be at one's elbow. 
be near, to be at hand. Wear thy good raper bear, and put it 

1 7 quick, quick; fear nothing, II be at thy elbow. Shakeſpeare. 

: o ET BOw, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To puſh one with the el- 

One elbows him. Dryden. 2. To puſh, to encroach upon, to 

e off to a diſtance. He'll make mac work, and elbow. all his 

bhbours. Dryden. | l „ x ' 

Jo Er Bow, verb neut. to jut out in angles. | 

To fake one's ELBOWS, to play at dice : a cant phraſe. 

Er zow-cnare [of c/bow and chair] an armed chair to ſupport the 

ws of the ſetter. Swans and elbow-chairs have danc'd. Gay. 

Er zow-Ro0M. [of e/bow and room] room to ſtretch out the elbows 
ach fide, freedom from confinement, There may be elbe. room 
ch for them. Bacon. 5 5 
E no w-anaxCa, a gameſter, or ſharper that lives by gaming. A 
; oF rr, a ſect in the third century, ſo called from their leader 
Wi, who made their appearance in the reign of Trajan. They 

2 mean between the Jews, Chriſtians, and Pagans ; they wor- 
ed but one God, obſerved the Jewiſh ſabbath, circumciſion, and 
cher ceremonies of the law ; they rejected the pentateuch and the 
Pets, nor had- they more reſpect for the writings of the apoſtles, 
ularly the epiſtles of St. Paul, and held that Chriſt had appeared 
time to time under divers bodies, that there were two Chriſts, 
Ine in heaven, and the other on the earth, and that the Holy Spi- 
tas his ſiſter. They were much addicted to judicial aſtrology, ma- 
and enchantments. ER : 8 85 
B. By calling the Holy Ghoſt, the S1sr ER of Chriſt, I ſuppoſe 
meant to oppoſe what Busznius of Cæſarea repreſents as the 
Ine of the cxuUrcn, wiz, that the Spirit was one of thoſe beings, 
Goo produced by Chrift ; Euſeb. adv. Marcel. He was, as Ter- 

had expreſs'd it long before, © à patre per filium, i. e. from 
er THRO" [or by] the Son; Tertull, adv. Praxeam. Whereas 
the peculiar prerogative of the Sox, that he, and he only, 
IMMEDIATELY from the Father. [See OxLY-BECOT TEN, 

=, and BAAL IU, and Præpoſition By.) I'm loth to diſmils 
ppic, without ſubjoining a pretty extraordinary paſſage from Fuftin 
pr, which is found near the cloſe of his zd and larger apology. 
de having obſery'd how thoſe evi ſpirits, which promoted : 


Saxony, 


a ſentence or verſe of a rude or 


b 


of Zdolatry, frequently affect ſome Axa Loy or reſemblance to 
F revelation, the aſcribes to this kind of mimicry the erecting the 


ls v, vopne] of that goddeſs who is called the A1 [or 
IJ over fountains of waters ; “ they ſtiled her, ſays he, the 
urs of Jovs; and that all this was done in imitation of Mo- 
ay cafily be diſcerned from the text, which I before cited. In 
pinning God created the heaven and the earth; and the earth was 

ut form and void, and the SP1R1T of GoD moved on the face of the 
Exs. *Twas with reference to this SIR IT of God which mowed 
he water, they ſaid, the 7 whom they ſtile the Cox RE [or 
was the DaucHTER of Jove. Nor does St. JusTin ſtop 
But obſerves, (if I do not miſtake his meaning) that they 

4 the like game with regard to another branch of our primitive 
ine; I mean that Gop produced all things xv his woe, or Lo- 
For he adds; © Upon the like foot of artful imitation, they 
Mirer va was the paucnyTER of Jove, not from carnal copula- 
but becauſe they knew that God, when forming his plan, 
che world [J. N] BY or THRO' logos, f. e. word, Or reaſon, 
accordingly affirmed Minerva to be his [Turn ian] firſt thought, 
kception ; 1. e. in their mythology, the firſt exerciſe of the intellectual 
in God fo called: But in the counterpart (i. e. in St. Juſtin's 

In} the fit being produced from God. : 

LD, ſub/?. [eald, Sax.] 1. Old age. Comfort in her weaker #/g. 

r. 2. Old perſons, decrepid people, ſuch as are worn out with 
beg the alms of palſied e/d, Shakeſpeare. Childleſs eld. Mil- 


LDER, adj. [the comparative of eld now corrupted to old, eald, 


Pn, Sax.] ſurpaſſing another in years. Elder filters. Hooker, 
WER Battalion, that battalion 

of honour according to its ſtanding. | 

DER Officers, thoſe whoſe commiſſions bear the earlieſt date. 
LDER [ellana or elvap, Sax.] a tree. The branches are full of 
having but little wood, the flowers are monopetalous, and ex- 
Lin forni oC | 4 7 hots are collected into an umbel, and are 

redec oft, tucculent berries. Dwarf elder is 

3 b. ee uſe. Miller. | k ard on 
RLY, adi. [of alder] no longer young, bordering ing upon | 
Elderly people of rot Neat Sehe WER: | coy 
"DERS [plür. of "the ſubſt. elder] 1, Perſons whoſe age gives 
elder. 1 Timo- 


a claim to credit and reverence. Rebuke not an 


2. Anceſtors, Carry oor head as your elgers have done. LE. 


e 3. Such as are older than others. It well becometh 

TD, to pray, and their e/ders to fay amen. 3 
x fu Jews] rulers of the people. 2 [In the New Teſtament] 
ny 8 Among preſbyterians) laymen introduced into the 
— ellions, preſbyteries, ſynods and aſſemblies. s 
of ſynod an aſſembly brew'd, E 13 uk | 

I . and elders ana. Cleaveland. | 
— far e. Sax.] more aged, or farther in years. | 
iy, mie of zlden, and ncip, Sax.] 1. The dignity of an elder, 
1855 ture. My claim to her by eldenſbip I prove. Dry- 
Wh 37 8 Whether there ought to be in all 
FI tip vivg power to exeommunicate, and a part of 


by 1 


from 


gle in general. Vines ſet upon a wall be- 


which was firſt raiſed, and has the 


ELE 


that elder big to be of neceſlity certain choſen out from amongſt the 


laity. Hooker. | 

E'LpzsT, adj. ſuperl. of eld, now changed to 0 [ealv, ealdon, 
ealdpee, Sax. ] 1. The oldeſt, the firſt-born child. 

| Our elaeſt Malcolm. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. The perſon that has lived moſt years. Elzft parents ſignify 
either the oldeſt men and women that have had children, or thoſe who 
have longeſt had iſſue. Locke. | 

ELER Ax, or ELEa'TiCc, what belongs to Elea. 
He liv'd, convers'd, and ſhew'd th' admiring age, 
Another Samian, or Elean ſage. 
able of Cesss, in Engliſh verſe, 

On which the ingenious and learned author gives us the following note. 
« Pythagoras the Samian taught his philoſophy at Crotona, a city in 
Italy. Hle flouriſhed in the 7th century before Chriſt : from him the 
Ialic ſe& of Philoſophers derived their name. Parmenides his cotem- 
porary was a native of Elea, another city in Italy; and, in conjunction 
with Zens, his fellow- citizen, the founder of the Eleatic ſeR.” 

ELEcamPa'NE [| enula campaua, helenium, Lat.] the herb otherwiſe cal - 
led ſtar- wort, or horſe heal, good for the lungs. It hath a radiated 
flower, whoſe florets are hermaphrodite ; but the ſemiflorets are fe- 
male: both theſe are yellow. Botaniſts enumerace thirty ſpecies of 
this plant. The firlt is the true elecampane uſed in medicine. It grows 
wild in moſt. fields, and is cultivated in gardens to furniſh the ſhops 
with roots, which is the only part of the plant in uſe. Miller. The 
Germans candy elecampane root like ginger, and call it German ſpice. 
11 | | 
ELz'cT, adj. [eletto, It, elidte, Sp. of elefus, Lat.] 1. Choſen, 
taken by preference from among others. 

Th' eie of the land, who are aſſembled 

To plead your cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Appointed or choſen to an office, not actually in poſſeſſion, The 
biſhop e/e#, He 

EL'tcT [with divines] the elected ſaints, the faithful, ſuch as are 
choſen and appointed by God to inherit everlaſting glory. Chriſt died 
for none but the cler. Hammond. 

To ErLe'crt, verb ad. [elire, Fr. eleggire, It. elegir, Sp. electum, 
ſup. of eligo, Lat.] 1. To chooſe for any office or purpoſe, to take in 
preference of any other. This prince elected a hundred ſenators out 
of the commoners. Swift, 2. eee divines] to ſelect as an ob- 


ject of eternal mercy. 


Some I have choſen of peculiar grace, | 
Elect above the reſt. Milton. 3 
ELz'cT10N, Fr. [elezione, It. elecion, Sp. of elactis, Lat] 1. A choice 
made of any thing or perſon, whereby it is preferred to ſome other. 
Elections were carried in many places. K. Charles. 2. The power of 
choice. : Ss 
If God's pow'r ſhould her ei bind, | 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all ſtill. Dawies, 
3. Voluntary preference. Referred it to our own election which we 
will chuſe. Rogers. 4. The ceremony of a public choice. Many 
put up for the next election. Addiſon. | | 
ErecTion [in law] is when a perſon is left to his own free will, 
to take or do either one thing or another, which he pleaſes. - 
ELscTion [in theology] the choice which God of his good plea- 
ſure makes of angels or men for the deſigns of mercy and grace. See 
DzecrEEs, Syed of DokT ; and if the scxi1yTURE-usE of this term 
is deſired, the reader may conſult Sermons preach'd in Defence of all 
Religion, whether natural or revealed. Printed for on Noon in 
Cheapfide, A. C. 1743. 8 | | 
ELEcTion [in pharmacy] is that part of it, that teaches how to 
chuſe ſimple medicaments, drugs, &c. and to diſtinguiſh the good 
from the bad. | 
ELe'cT1ons' [in aſtro 
upon, according to aſtrological obſervations, 
undertaking any particular 9 or enterprize. - 
ELECTION de Clerk, a writ granted out of chancery, for the choices 
of a clerk, appointed to take and draw up ſtatutes merchant. 
ELs'cTive, adj. [elefif, Fr. elettivo, It. elefivo, Sp. of eleffivus, 
Lat.] that is done by or depends upon election or choice, exerting 
the power of choice. Electide monarchy. Bacon. | 
ELE'CTIVELY, adv. [of elefive] by choice, with preference of 
one to another. They work not elefively. Grew, _ | 
ELE'CToR [elefeur, Fr. elettore, It. eletor, Sp. of elefor, Lat. 
1. A chuſer, he that has a vote in the choice of any officer, Bb, | 
elefors. Waller. ; po 0 3 25 
ErLz'crors [ok the empire of Germany] certain N who have 
a right to chuſe the emperor, accorfling to the ordinance or decree 
made for that purpoſe by the empergr Charles IV. : | 
ELE'cTORAL, Fr. adj. [elettorale; It.] of or pertaining to electors, 
2 the dignity of a German elector; as, his e/efora/ highneſs of 
anover. Fo | ; 
ELEgcToRaL Crown [in heraldry] the eleQors of the empire of 
Germany wear a ſcarlet cap turned up with ermine, cloſed with a 
demicircle of gold, all covered with pearls ; on the top is a globe with 
a croſs all of gold. 55 | NN 
_ Eux"cToRaTE [eleforat, Fr, elettorato, It. of eleforatus, Lat.] 
the dignity or territories. of an elector in the empire of Germany, 
The whole ſtrength of an electorate in the empire. Adulſon. hover 
Ertg'cTorEss Halli, Fr. elettrice, It.] an elector's wife. | 
__Erz'crre, . [elefrum, Lat.] 1. Amber, which having the 
uality, when warmed by friction, of attracting bodies, gave to one 
pecies of attraction the name of electricity, and to the bodies that ſo 
attract, the epithet electric. 2. A mixed metal. The compound 
ſtuff being a kind of filver cadre. Bacon. DO OE 
ELz'cTRiICa, Lat. [with phyſicians} drawing medicines.” © 
ELz'cTRicC, or ELECTRICAL, 


y] are certain times or opportunities pitched 
as 22 fit for the 


| adj. [from clectrum] See EracTaa. - 
1. Pertaining to electricity, attractive without magnetiſm, by a pecu- - 


liar property, once thought to belong chiefly to amber. Z/e&ric bodies. 
2 2. 8 an electric body. The e/e&ric vapour. 


_ Erz'cTrICarvess [of %% Gr. amber] attractive quality. _ 
ELscTx1'ciry. [of ae, Gr. amber] electric force, that 
power or property, whereby amber, 85 ſealing wax, agate, and moſt 


E L E 


Kinds of precious ſtones, when rubbed ſo as to grow warm, attract 
ſtraws, paper, and other light bodies to themſelves. 


of electricity; but 


Such vas the account given a few years ago 


the induſtry of che preſent age, firſt excited by the experiments of 


Mr. Gray, as diſcovered in electricity a multitude of wonders. Bo- 
dies electrified by a iphere of glaſs, turned nimbly round, not only 


emit flame, but in ay be filled with ſuch a quantity of the. electrical 


vapour, as, if diicharged at once upon a human body, would en- 


danger life. The force of this vapour has hitherto appeared inſtan- 


taneous, perſons at both ends of a long chain ſeeming to be ſtruck 
at once. The philoſophers are now endeavouring to —_— the 
ſtrokes of lightening by erecting rods of iron on towers and ſteeples. 

In order to illuſtrate the different apparatus's uſed in electrical ex- 
periments, we ſhall give a deſcription of two ; the firſt invented by the 
abbe Nollet, and the ſecond by Mr. Watſon. The machine of the 
abbe is. repreſented on plate VI. fig. 9. where, by means of the 
large ciel bail turned by a man, as repreſented in the figure, the 
glais globe will be electrifed by its motion, either againſt a leather 
cuſhion rubbed with whiting, or a dry hand held againſt it. 


When the rod by this means, is _ electrified, a ſtream of light, 


in diverging rays, will be ſcen to iſſue from that point of it which is 
moſt Ant from the ſphere; and if any non- electric body, as a fin- 
ger; be placed within a quarter of an inch of the ſaid flame, it will 
perceive a gentle blaſt of wind from the end of the iron; that is, the 


electrical fire will iſſue out from the point in ſuch a manner, as to blow 


againſt the finger very ſenſibly; and if the finger be ſtill held nearer, 
the large penfil of rays will be condenſed in ſuch a manner, as to run 
out' from the -point upon the finger, in a ſtream or body of denſe, 
yellow fire, and ſtrike the finger like a gentle jet eau. The rod 
ſuſpended before the glaſs ſphere, is properly termed the prime con- 
ductor in this machine. | 

While the flame continues to appear from the end of the iron-rod, 


the finger being placed any where upon it, the flame at the end diſ- 
appears immediately; and when the finger is taken off, it again in- 


the electric flame will appear and diſappear alternately. Theſe erup- 


every part at the. ap 


pre: -no appearance of fire, wh 


_ conſiderable force and 


at his elbows and wriſts, and acroſs his 


Esra K Iiun Theriacum, 


* 4 


tly appears z and ſo by putting the finger off and on ſucceſſively, 


tions of the electrical fire will ſnap very ſenſibly, both to the eye and 
the ear, upon any part of the rod that the finger is pointed to. 

- If a chain, or hempen cord, be ſufpended by filken ſtrings all 
round the room. of any length you pleaſe, and one end thereof be 
hung, by a loop, acroſs the rod, the electrical fire will inſtantly be 
— through the whole length of the chain, and appear upon 
| ach of the finger, and be heard to ſnap and 
ſtrike with as great force as from the rod itſelf. 

Take two plates of metal, very clean and dry, whoſe ſurfaces are 
nearly equal, hang one of them horizontally to the electrified rod, 
and bring under it, upon the other, any thin light body, as filver leaf, 


Sc. When the upper plate is made electrical, the filver will be at- 


tracted by it; and if the under plate is held at a proper diſtance, 
will be perfectly ſuſpended at right angles to the plates, without touch- 
ing eicher of them; but if they are either brought nearer together, 
or carried farther aſunder, the leaf will ceaſe to be ſufpended, and 
will jump up and down between them. The fame effect will be pro- 


duced. if the experiment is reverſed by electrifying the bottom plate, 


and ſuſpending the other over it. 


The following improvement, upon the electrical machine of the 
abbe Nol'et, already exhibited, was made by Mr. Watſon in 1746. 


In the periphery of his machine, (ſee plate VI. fig. 8.) were cut four 


grooves, correſponding ith four globes, which were diſpoſed verti- 
cally; one, two, or. the whole number of theſe globes might he uſed 
at pleaſure. They were mounted upon ſpindles, and the leather 
cuſhion with which they were rubbed, was ſtuffed with an elaſtic ſub- 
ance, as -curled hair, and rubbed over with whiting. One of the 
globes was lined to a conſiderable thickneſs with a mixture of wax aid 
roſin, but no difference appeared in the power of this globe from the 
Others. Dy | gs 

For performing moſt of the following experiments, ſome have 
imagined a gun-barrel abſolutely neceſſary, as the prime conductor; 
but Mr. Watſon ſays, that a ſolid piece of metal, of any form, is 


equally uſeful ; having obſerved the ſtroke from a ſword, as violent as 


that from a 8 
If, to the ſuſpended barrel, 


a ſponge, thoroughly dry, be hung, it 
>< KS it to 17 electric — . 5 
nge has been immerſed in water, it be ſuſpended 
the * applied near it, the fire iſſues out with 
nappings; and the drops, which, before the 
ponge was applied, fell very flowly, will now fall as faſt; if the 
room be darkened, theſe drops will appear to be drops of fire, and 
illuminate the baſon into which: they ft. 7 Toa . 
I a phial of water is ſuſpended to the prime conductor by a wire, 


- LE 


let down a few inches into the water thro' the cork; and ſome metallic 


ut if when the {| 


to the barrel, an 


fringes, inſerted into the barrel, touch the globe in motion, the lec- : 


trical power may be ſo accumulated in the phial, that a man graſping 
it with one hand, and touching the gun-barrel with a finger of the 
other, will receive a violent ſnock _ both his arms, eſpecially 
reaſt. | Ui 7 1 | The . 
+ The commotion ariſing from the diſcharge of accumulated electri- 
City in a phial, may be felt by a great number of men at once. Mr. 
le Monnier, at Paris, is faid to have commmunicated this ſhock, thro? 
2 line of men, and other non · electrics, meaſuring pine hundred toiſes, 
* more than an Engliſh mile; and the abbe Nollet made the ex- 
peri ment upon two hundred perſons ranged in two parallel lines. 
„ ELECTATTEROU Leier, Lat.] bearing or producing amber. 
m, Lat. a fort of cordial for. weak and 
conſumptive horſes, 7 


_ Euz'cTuary [elefuaire,'Fr. elettuario, It. aletudrio, Sp. of electua- 
rium, Lat. electarium, Collin's Aurel. which is.now written electuary. 
Tabu ſon] a medicinal compoſition made of ſeveral ingredients, with 

/rup or honey, to the conſiſtence of a conſerve. We meet with 

veral e/euaries which have no ingredient, - except ſugar, ' common to 
any two. * Boyls, „ „ . 
_ EuecTvary of Kan, a compoſition made of the grains of 
Kermes, Juniper-berries, bay-berries, and other ingredients. 
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king Etheldred ordered to be paid for 


conſiſting only of one principle or eonſtituent part. 


of a natural or mixed body, or thoſe very 


at laſt reſolved. e 5 
The elements be kind to thee. Gaz, , l 

3. The proper habitation or ſphere of e that tbe/ . 

water for kk, the air for birds, &c- They conſtituent pat. 


E L E 


ErzeMo'sena Caruccarum [in ancient 


cuſtoms) 2 pent 
ever „ H wh 
wards the ſupport 7 the f b Plough in bag. 
ELzemo'sxna [in old records] poſſeſſions ; 
EL RE MO'sY NAR Y, adj, [of 3 = "SB to chunky 
alms] 1. Of or pertaining to alms. 2, Living upon 7 0 
ſurdity that the cauſe ſhould be an elcemoynary for its oy Anh, 
effects. Glanville, 3. Freely given by way of alms ance wi 
' ELEEMOSYNARY, fabft. [elcembſynaria, Lat.] t. Thi | 
naſtery where the alms were laid up. 
TS 80 x Lat. the al ff 
. EL8EMosYNaA'RLus, Lat. moner or 0 ; 
eleemoſynary gifts and rents, and diſpoſed of 2 Wea te 
pious ules. | . | able ay 
E'LEGANCE, or E'LEcancy. 1. [With rhetoricians] is the q; 
rich ſhew and eaſineſs of dition, which eaſineſs configs in = 
natural expreſſions, and avoiding ſuch as ſeem affected. ub t 
diſcover the pains the orator was at to find them, beauty Flick 
ſoothing than ftriking, beauty without grandeur, 2. Bene 
The beautiful wildneſs of nature without the mean has 4 


Spectator. ; 
E“LEOANT, Fr. [elegante, It. Sp. and Port. o 
Neat, pleaſing, we 9 8 f clgan la „ 
Frifles themſelves are elegant in him. Pape. 
2. Fine, delicate, nice, not coarſe, not groſs. 
Polite with candour, elegant with eaſe, Pape. 
ELEGANTLY, adv. [of elegant) 1. In ſuch a manner a 
without'grandeur. 2. Neatly, nicely, with minute bear — 
ever would write e/egantly, muſt have regard to the different tun ad 
juncture of every period. Broome. 6 | 
 E'lgcanTNEss [elegance, Fr. eleganza, It. elegancy, Sp, of alan 
tia, Lat.] elegancy. | | 
ELECIAc 313 Fr. elegiaco, It. and Sp. elegiacu, Lat, & 
pertaining to an elegy, 2, LA uy 


ter feet 
LLEMEN 

14 art 
.- Wt of g 
EMEN 

ned the 
EMI, 
ge elem: 

_ of 2 ye 
ca to be 
cricar e 


mAamar®,, Gr.] 1. Of or 
elegy. 3. Mournful, ſorrowful. | 

Let _— lay the woe relate. Gay. 
EL EOIAc Ferſe, a ſort of verſe in Latin or Greet called 
meter. = F 

ELgcia'MBic Verſe, a kind of verſe uſed in Hues poems, 
called epodes. 6 

ELEG10'GRAPHER [elegiographus, Lat. wnuynoyath, ara md 
yaw, Gr. to write] a writer of elegies. 

ELz'ciT, Lat. a writ lying for him who hath recorzrel db 
or damages in the king's court, againſt one who is not ak u 
ſatisfy. ' | 

E'Lecy [elegie, Fr. elegia, It. Sp. and Lat. Hua, of aw, con 
miſeration, and Azyew, to lay] 1. A kind of poem invented u en 
plain of misfortunes of any kind whatſoeyer, a mournful forging: 
neral. He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon bang 
Shakeſpeare. 2. A funeral ſong to mourn the death of friends u t 
cruelty of a miſtreſs. | | to be en 

| So on Meander's banks, when death is nigh, —_ _ 
ö The mournful ſwan ſings her own e/egy. Un. _— k, Or 101 
3. A ſhort poem without points or turns. In an clegy the p Bn * his te 
of grief and diſpair, &c. ought to predominate; the meafure ougit . wall 
to be heroic verſe, as the moſt ſolemn. The nuobers and ft. if with i 
ma ſhould be ſoft and ſweet. Point ſhould be incl diced | 5 
as being contrary to paſſioͤn. : 

. . Lat. [avwopazey Ot.) W : ned to 
herb ſage. 0 * E pong 

ELEMENT, ſub. [elementum, Lat.] See EIA =. 1 4 

ELeme'NTARIES [as ſome writers pretend] a kind of pert i | Ne 
ings which inhabit the elements, and are only known by ie 
call the philoſophers and ſages; and according to theſe prop 
tion, the element of fire muſt be inhabited by ſalamander, Vi"! 
nymphs and oridians, earth by gnomes and gnomonides, a 
by ſylphi. and ſylphides. Mr. Pope has introduced the 
great judgment, in that incomparable poem of his, entit 


the Lock. * | 
75 eee bes, 1. 19 
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To E'LEM ENT, verb act. 
a thing of elements. Thoſe ſaid to be e/emenicd bodl 
To make or conſtitute as a firſt principle. | 
Dull fublunary lover's love, 
Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe cannot admit 
_ Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove 
Ihe thing which elemented it. Domme. 
© Erems'NTAL, adj. [of element] 1. Produced 


elements. | 
Winds, rain and ftorms, and elemental war. , 
2. Ariſing from firſt principles. Elemental repugnae 
ELEMENTA'RINEsSs [of elementa elementary 1 TT, 
ELEMENTA'RITY [of elementary] the quality o 2 1 
diments or firſt prigciples ſimplicity of nature, une 


by 90 of the i 
Dridet, 


creatures above the condition of elementarity. Brun. | of les and ſcurf. 
. ELEMENTARY '[eltmentaire, Fr. elementare, It. — Mes, and tha 
nentarius, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the element, The m fe the fingers ; 


ch VIEs belong; 


ſalts of animals. Arbuthnot. 
E* "oppoſe it | 
Nerz iſtin 2 


ELEMENTARY Principle: [with natui 121 parts 


may be reſold 


i ich it 
ſuch a body is made up, and into which! the clenens. 2 


ELEMENT ATEö, made up or compoſed o 
Elements, Fr. [elements, It. elimentis, SP — 
Lat.] are various, as follows: L of things. Thoſe " 

ExzuENTs. 1. Are the firſt” principles % % 2. The or? 
dients of bodies which ſome call elements. Boy and watt being 
ments, uſually ſo called, are, fire, a, 4 f one 250. | 
ſimpleſt bodies that can be, neither made 0 1d ino vf 
thing elſe, but of which all things are made, 


— 


their element. | Baker, 4. An ingredient, 


a”: 
: 
1 - 


6 Ln 
* A 


wo fot the body and the limb . 
Of ibis great ſport together 3 as yOu gueſs? 
One ſure that 1 no element | 
h a buſines, Shaleſpeare. a ar che 
arts i Language [with grammarians] the letters of ths 
ous [in divinity]]the bread and wine prepared for the ſacra- 


FLEMENTS 


Lots . 73544 1 fy 
4 __ et the elements in generation of things 


| | ians by an otter or an 
” \-nhically] was repreſented by the Egyptians Aa 
lere de ſubſiſt in and by two elements. 
he four ELEMENTS ſuſpended in the air, were re 


phically] by Juno hanged up by Jupiter in the 


ner feet. 2 ch mathematicians] the ſrſt principles Or grounds 


reſented [hiero- 
y, with weights 


WEL EMENTS 7 | Cl; | een 
= ace; as Euclid's elements, which contain tne | 
- een A ſchool-maſter which ſhould bring up ch dren 


be firlt elements of letters. Spenſer. 
Lukxrs [in geometry] a point, line, 
| rſt elements. 
45 7 pellucid reſin [improperly called gum elemi] the ge 
e elemi is brought from Ethiopia, in flattiſh maſſes, or in cy lin- 
of a yellowiſh colour. Its ſmell is acrid and reſinous. It is ſup- 
I to be produced by a tree of the olive kind. The ſpurious or 
ericat elemi, almoſt the only kind known, is of a whitiſh colour, 
mixed with a greeniſh or yeliowiſh one; it is of an agreeable 
I. and of an acrid or bitteriſh taſte. It proceeds from a tall tree, 
Ii the Brafilians wound at night, and in the morning collect the 


J. Hill. „ 22 Nr r 9.5 ' ; ; 

r'xcn, ſubft. [elenchus, Lat. ix, Gr.] an argument, a ſo- 

b. That old ſophiſter puts the molt abuſive elenches on us. De- 

Le ncavs, Lat. [azyx@,, Gr.] 1. A ſophiſtical argument. 2. A 

atation.. 3. An index in a book. 0 

Ee ncTical [elenficus, Lat. of ., of zyxa, Gr. to re- 

| that ſerves to convince or confute. | 

A 21 Liry, or ELioizLENEss, as, a bull of eligibility, a bull 
Ited by the pope to certain perſons to qualify them to be choſen or 

ted with an office or dignity. ; . : | 

LEOT [in cyder countries] an apple much in eſteem for its ex- 

at. uſe. Some name the apples in requeſt in the cyder countries 

not known by that name in ſeveral parts of England. Mor- 


ſurface, and a ſolid, are 


os 'ccxarum. [of mz, Gr. oil, and /accharum, Lat. ſugar) 
eure of oil and ſugar, which is uſed with the diſtilled oils, to 
them mix with aqueous fluids for preſent uſe. | 
ILEPHANT, Fr. [olrend, Sax. elefante, It. Sp. and Port. elephant, 
and Ger, elephas, Lat. Ap, Gr.] 1. The largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and 
to be the moſt intelligent of all four- footed beaſts. This animal 
carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulſe, and 
to- be-extremely long-lived. It is naturally very gentle, but 
d enraged, no creature is more terrible. He is ſupplied with a 
k, or long hollow cartilage, like a large trumpet, which hangs 
en his teeth, and ſerves him for hands. By one blow with his 
K he will kill a camel or a horſe, and will raiſe a prodigious 
mat with it. His teeth are the ivory ſo well known, ſome of 
L have been ſeen as large as a man's thigh, and a fathom in 
b. Wild elephants are taken with the help of a female, which 
ned to a narrow. place, round which pits are dug, and theſe 
covered with a little earth ſcattered over hurdles, the male ele- 
Wt eaſily falls into the ſnare. Calmet. 2. Ivory, the teeth of ele- 
nts. In elephant and gold. Dryden. : 
n ELEPHANT was [by the ancients], made an emblem of a king, 
luſe they were of opinion that he could not bow his knee, and alſo 
wie his long teeth, being accounted: his horns, betoken ſovereignty 
dominion, | | | 
1 To make ok a fly an ELEPRANT. 1 
Faire d'une mouche un elephant, It. Fare d una moſca un elefante. 
make a great noiſe or buſtle about a trifle. 
7-5 of the ELETHANx, or of the order of St. Mary, an order of 
rnood in Denmark ; they wear a blue ribband with a towered 
ant pendant, and an image of the holy virgin encircled with rays. 
inſtituted by king Canutus, in memory of a gentleman among 
We Daniſh croiſees having killed an elephant in an expedition againſt 
WE Saracens, in 1184. = 
. Knights DE L' EI, i. e. 
of knighthood in Armorica or Bretagne in France, eſtabliſhed 
K. Francis J. . | 
aigbes DE L'ETOILE, or of the Star, an order of French knight- 
d; the companions of. this order have this motto, Mon/trant regibus 
e dam, i. e. the ſtars ſhew the way to kings. | 
BLEPRA'NTIA, or ELEPHANTI as15, Lat. [exxParrizor, of d, an 
phant, Gr.] a leproſy, which renders the ſkin rough like that of an 
hant, with red pots gradually changed into black, and dry parched 
pes and ſcurf. Ceisus adds, Corpus emarceſeit, Ec. i.e. that th 
fer, and that the fauelling of the, feet and hands is ſo great, as to 
the fingers and toes from view, and a little fevet enſues, which eaſily 
patches a man already broke with ſo many evils. Bruno ſays, the 
7A belonging to this. diſeaſe is of the cancerous kind; and that 
A uppoſe it to be the ſame. diſeaſe with the Lepra arabum : But 
is diſtinguiſh by ſaying, the Lepra affects the skix; the Elephan- 
.de FLESH, * 5 „c 
Err #4 NTIAC, adi, troubled with the diſeaſe called elephantiafss. 
13 e, [with Phyiciew),  Iwelling in the legs 
icholy. kt "ry 
1 hes, 2 that the feet reſemble thoſe o 
liph Mann, BULPHARUGIUS ſays, 


an elephant in ſhape 
b 8 that Al/mowaffet, brother of 
ue refriger, Ee afflicted wth the pain of the bus 
Ms 400t with frow ; and, ſo the diſeaſe paſt into a 
— or elephantiaſis. Hiſt. Dynaſt. 118552 77285 5 
Daaden adj. [elepbantinus, Lat.] of or pertaining to, or 
ernAnTT NI Librs 05 ADS: 73 | 5 
bocalled „ 1 27%, Lat. [with the Romans] books ſuppoſed to 

| * a have been made of ivory, others 2 of 


2• * 


the water out of the abyſs. 
dignity: 
culations 


| * to adore it. 


raiſing the bone of the ſkull when it is ſunk. 


of the noſe, of a pyramidical figure, very narrow, tho 


the eye; it being one of the common marks 


of the ear of corn, or of the ermine, an 


ched 55, by 6, 66, by 7, 77, by 8, 88, and by q, 
e body 


© Erg'venTH, 
the tenth. 


proceeding. from phlegmatic and me- 


. E 


an elephant; in theſe were regiſtered the actions of the generals of 
armies, and even of the provincial magiſtrates, and the proceedings; 
acts, &c, of the ſenate, and magiſtrates of Rome, as alſo matters rela- 
ting to the cenſus, | 
To E'LEVATE, verb act. [elever, Fr. elevare, It. elevar, Sp. elevatum, 
ſup. of elavo, Lat.] 1. To lift up; to raiſe aloft. Subterranean fire e/ovates 
Woodward, 2. To exalt, to raiſe to 
To raiſe the mind with great conceptions. Remote ſpe- 
e mind may be z/evated with. Locke. 4. To raiſe the mind 
with pride. 5. To leſſen by detraction. This ſenſe, tho' legitimately 
deduced from the Latin, is not now in uſe. The judgments of learned 
men they elevate their credit, or oppoſe unto them the judgments of 
others as learned. Hooker. ; 
E'LEVATE part. paſſ. ELEVATED [from to elevate] exalted, rais'd 
on high. 'Tow'rs and temples proudly e/-vate. Milton. | 
ELEVAT ED [with aſtrologers] a planet is ſaid to be elevated above 
another planet, when being ſtronger it weakens the influence of the other. 
ELEVATED [in heraldry] fignifies raiſed up or turned upwards, as 
particularly wings elevated fignify the points of them turned upwards, 
which is the true flying poſture. 

ELeva'TEpNess [of elevated] exaltedneſs of ſtate, being lifted 
up, c. : . 
1 Fr. ele waxione, It. of elevatio, Lat.] 1. The act of liftirig 
up on high. The elevation of ſome ſtrata, and the depreſſion of others; 
did not fall out by chance. Woodward. 2. Exaltation, dignity, ſtate 
of pre-eminence. Angels in their degrees of elevation above us; 
Locke. 3. Exaltation of the mind by lofty and noble conceptions; 
To love him with all poſſible application and elevation of ſpirit. Norris. 
4. Attention to ſpiritual matters or divine objects. All which different 

elevations of ſpirit unto God are contained in prayer. Hooker. 

ELgva'Tion [in architecture] a draught or deſcription of the face 

or principal ſide of a building, called alſo the prigbi. e 
LEVAT1ON | in gunnery] is the angle which the chace of the piece 

or axis of the cylinder makes with the plain of the horizon. | 
ELEVATION [with chemiſts] is the cauſing any matter to riſe in 

fume or vapours, by means of heat. #12 
ELEVATION [in the Romiſh church] is applied to that part of the 
maſs, where the prieſt hoiſts or raiſes the hoſt above his head for the 


LEVATION of the Pole [in aſtronomy] is the height or number of 
degrees, that the pole is raiſed in any latitude, or appears above the 
horizon. RS "in | 7 

ELEVATION of the Pole [in dialling] is the angle which the upper 
end of the cock or ſtyle; that caſts the ſhadow on the dial plane, makes 
with the ſubſtiler line. | Lbs 0 \ 

ELevaT1on, Lat. a lifter or 
inſtruments put to ſuch uſes. 

ELEvaTo0R | elewvatorium, 


raiſer up, applied to ſome chirurgical 
Lat.] an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons for 


ELgva'TorEs, Lat. [elevatoire, Fr. elevatoria; It. in anatomy] 
thoſe muſcles that ſerve to draw the parts of the body upwards. 

ELEvaToOR Labiorum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which lies be- 
tween the zygomaticus and the elevator labii ſuperioris proprius, and 
and takes riſe from the fourth bone of the upper jaw. 

ELgvaTor Labii Superioris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle that 
ariſes from the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, or, as ſome would have 
it, from the fore-part of the fourth bone, immediately above the ele- 
vator labiorum, and deſcending obliquely under the fkin of the upper 
lip, with its partner joins in a middle line from the ſeptum narium 
to its end, in the ſphincter labiorum. 

ELevaToR, Labii Inferioris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle arifing froni 
the ſecond bone of the under jaw ; and, with its partner, deſcendin 
directly to their implantations in the lower part of the ſkin of the chin ; 
they draw the lip upwards. | ; | | 

ELevaToOR Ale Ngfi, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle or pair of muſcles 
ſhy at-its ori- 
gination on the fourth bone of the upper jaw; its action is to pull 
the alz upwards, and turn the noſe outwards. 

 EisvaTor Oculi, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye; ariſin 
near the place where the optic nerve enters the orbit, and is inſe; 
into the tunica ſclerotis on the upper and fore part of the bulb of the 
eye under the adnata. > ag 8:4] 2 
This muſcle is named ſuperbus muſculus or proud, becauſe it raiſes 
. a haughty diſpoſition to 
look mg! its oppoſite muſcle is termed humilis or humble. ; 

An ELER VE [of elever, Fr. to raiſe] a pupil or ſcholar educated 
under any one, a mere French word. 5 8 9 
ELz'ven adj. [znblefen, endliapa, of ene, one, and lypan, Sax, to 
leave, 7. e. one remaining after the computation of 10, elt, Bu, eiltf, 
H. Ger. ] one and ten, one more then ten. N 

ETzVEx, che number 11 has this property, that being multiplied by 
2, 3, 4. 5. 6, 7, 8, and 9, it will always end and begin with like 
numbers, 11 multiplied by 2, makes 22, by 3, 33, by 4, 44, by 55 

_ Poſſeffion is xIR VEM Points of * Law. 

The Fr. ſay; Celui qui g en palſiſſton a un grand advantage. (He 
who is in poſſeſſion has a great advantage.) And ſo the It. Chi & in 
Pa ba un grand wantaggio, A man who is in poſſeſſion of any 
hing, tho? pony: will find a great many ſhifts and evaſions in the 


law to keep it. | : 
adj. [of clever) The ordinal of eleven, the next to 


_ Eteusr'nra CLA, Gr.] che myſteries of the goddeſs Ceres 
or the religious ceremonies performed in honour of her; ſo named 
from Eleuſis a maritime town of the Athenians, in which was a tem- 
le of that goddeſs,” perſons of both ſexes were initiated in it, it being 
cemed impious to negle& doing ſo. The myfteries were of two 
forts; the leſſer and the greater ; the former were ſacred to Proſerpine 
Ceres's daughter, and the latter to Ceres herſelf. The Matrons who 
were initiated in theſe rites, were fuch as reſolv'd to preſerve a per- 
petual chaſtity: at the beginning of the feſtivals there was a. feaſt far 
ſome days together; but wine was baniſhed from the altar: through- 
out the whole myſteries: there was a profound filence, and it was a 
crime to pubis any. thing concerning them: none were ſuffer d 2 


. 
ſes the fatue of the goddeſs except her priefts ; nor durſt any perſons, 


who were not admitted tp theſe rites, inquire into them, much leſs to 
- . be preſent at them; the aſſembly uſed lighted torches. | But the wo- 


men are ſaid to have taken among themſelves immodeſt liberties. 
It the Reader deſire à more full and correct account of theſe Pagan 
rites that were held in ſo much veneration by the old Pagans, he may 
conſult Ja cxsON S Chronolog. Antigui tie. 
EU THE“AIA [Exviiga, Gr. J certain feſtivals ſolemnized every 
fifth year at Platæa, by delegates | f ( 
in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius Ci. e. the protector of liberty) theſe 
feſtivals were inflituted by the Greeks; after the ſignal defeat of 300000 
Perſians, in the territories of Platæa, under Mardonius, Xerxes's gene- 
ral, which mighty army Xerxes had left in order to ſubdue Greece. 
_ _ Exe, ſab. plur. elves, [ælp, or elpenne, Sax. ei Welſh. Bax- 
ter Gofj.] 1. A fairy, an hobgoblin, a wandering ſpirit ſuppoſed to 
be ſeen in unfrequented places. Every e/f and fairy ſprite. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An evil ſpirit, a devil. That we may angels ſeem, we paint them 
elves, Dryden. | i TOTES 
Er .:rrows, flint-ſtones ſharpened and jagged like arrow heads, 
which the ancient Britains uſed in war; many of which being found 
both in Scotland and England, the people give them the name of elf- 
arrows, fancying that they dropt from the clouds. es 
: Jo ELe, verb act. [from the noun] to entangle hair in fo intricate 
a A manner, that it is not to be unravel'd. This the vulgar have ſup- 
poſed to be the work of fairies in the night: and all hair ſo matted 
together hath had the name of eee. Hanmer, EF all my hair 
in knots. Shateſpeare. 1 17 
EL Lock, fubft. [of elf and lock] knots of hair twiſted by el ves. 
Cake the e/f-locks in foul ſluttiſn hairs. Shakeſpeare. 
 - Ericira'T10N,: [elicitatio, of elicio, Lat.] the act of drawing out or 


alluring. That e/icitation which the ſchools intend, is a deducing of the 


wer of the will into act, that drawing is merely from the appeti- 


ility of the object. Bramhall. | 
b o EL1'c1TE, verb act. [elicio, Lat.] to ſtrike out, to bring forth by 
labour or art. The ſame truths may be elicited and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals. Hae. 
Eki'cirE, adj. [elicitzs, Lat.] brought into act, from poſſibility to 
real exiſtance. - The formal elicite act of meekneſs. Hammond. 
ELr'citi, [in ethics] fignify acts immediately produced by 
- * the will, and terminated by the ſame power; ſuch as willing, 
nilling, loving, hating, &c. are denominated elicit; 7 reaſon that 
being before in the power of the will, they are now brought forth 
into a e fort hl ohh (3959S vr x | | 
_ To ELITE, verb ad. [elide, Lat.] to cut in pieces. We are to cut 
off that whereunto they fly for defence, when the force and ſtrength 
of the argun ent is elided. - Hootert. ; 85 
ExICI SIL, or E'LIGIBLENEss [of 4 worthineſs to be 
choſen, preſerableneſs. The report made by the underſtanding as to 
their eligibi, ty or goodneſs. - Fiddes. '\ 
E'L1GIBLE, C-ubibile, It. of eligibilis, Lat.] fit or deſerving, to be 
choſen preterable, next to his own plan, that of the government 
- 1s the moſt eilegible. Add n. 
EL icuRTTiox, Lat. the act of haſty eatin 
To ETTIuATE, verb act [e/imatum, ſup. of 
.poliſh; ro ſmooth. 0" e S 
- ELimina'TION, Lat. turning 
baniſning, rejection. 2 
_ .- ELincva'T10N, Lat. the act of cutting out the tongue. ; 
1 e [cliguamentum,” Lat.] a fat juice ſqueezed out of fleſh 
*  Bur's1on, [Fr. of eliſio, Lat. with 8 1. The act of cutting 
off, ſtriking or daſning out, a vowel aſter the end of a word in verſe, 
commmonly when the next word I with a vowel; as th archfiend, 
where there is an eliſion of a letter which makes a ſyllable leſs. Abbre- 
viations and elifions by which conſonancs are join d. Swrf?. 2. Se- 
tion of parts. | he cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an 
eliſion of the air, whereby they mean a cutting or dividing, or elſe 
an attenuating of the air is but a term of ignorance... Bacon, 
. . Exaxa'T10N, a ſeething or boiling. Serving for dilutiog of ſolid 


1 


or devouring. 
elimo,Lat.] to file, to 


out of houſe and home, the act of 


* 


aliment, and its e/ixation in the ſtomach. Brown, | 


ELixaTion [in pharmacy] the boiling or ſeething gently. any me- 
dicament for a conſiderable time in a proper liquor t. 
Ex IXI, Fr. ſehfere, It. elixir, Lat.] a name given by chymiſts to 
many infuſions of mixed bodies, orepured BY hirk zus menſtruums, 
where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved, and Ap a thicker con- 
ſiſtence than à tincture, by which they mean à yery precious liquor, 
| - a quinteſſence; as, Elixir Salutis, &c. Cordials and elrxirs ld, 

ELtxis {with alchymiſts] 1. The powder of projection or philo. 
1 el the liquor, 0 W it 5 0 Ks ut 


ope to ranſmure metals 1s gold. Ne eig yer the, elixir ge 
Hoke. 2. The extrat or quiptelleace er any, | . general « 


figurative ſenſe. {'The higheſt quinteſſence and cliair, of worldly de- 
Veit: South. 3. k y cordia] or enliving ſubſtance in gener in Mr 
Regions here by pe on eee 
Breathe forth e/xir 2 ot bay” wer n "ARES" 
Grand Euix18, an univerſal medicine that will cure all diſeaſes... _ 
EL1x1R [in chemiſtry] is an eſſence, ſor rather a magiſtery of ſeveral 
bodies joined together; thus, take aloes, m. Ip and ſafforn, of each 
an equal quantity, and by digeſting, reduce theſe three into. one potable. 
form, and it will be an e4xir. But if you take only one of theſe ingre- 
dients, 5. g. ſafforn, it will be a magiPery. Therefore an elixir 15.2. 
compound magi/ery, i. e. acompolition of varigus bodies chang'd af. 
ter the ſame manner as a ſingle body. Bruno ſays, that by an eli xir 


is now commonly underſtood a ſpirituous liquor, in ted wi 
choiceſt virtues by means of 7n 75 and 8 | br the; we 
part agrees with Zqud Hine, 
EL1x1viaTED, part. pafſ. [with chemiſts] cleared from the lixi- 
vium or lye. : WE IM, „C 15 
Ex, [elc, or zlc, Sax. elan, Fr. ale, Sp. and Lat. of aa 
Gr. ſtrength] a ſtrong ſwift beaſt of the flag kind, as tall as a 
horſe, and in ſhape like an hart. the male bearing two very large 
horns, bending towards the back, and, as the elephant, havin = 
articulations of its legs ſo cloſe, and the ligaments ſo hard, as to have 
the joints leſs pliable than thoſe of other animals. Elks live in herds 


— 


11 6 - Bw 
are. Milton. 


m almoſt all the cities of Greece, 


wood of the elm-tree. 3. It was uſed to ſupport vines, to with 


man. 2. Diſtance of one thing from another. | 


E LO 
and are very timerous ; the hoof of the left linde . 
famous for the cure of epilepſies, but it 5 bea; foot only lub 
any other animal will do as well. Hill * Ut the hoy 
3 [eliec, It. in old records] a kind of yew to mal Q 
Ex Hol u, a port-town of Gothl a 
Carelſcroon. N ** n Sweden 24 milking 
ELL [eln, Sax. eſſe, Du, and Gr. aln, Dan 
ana, Sp. ulna, Lat.] a meaſure containin the Enoliq' 
aà yard and a quarter or 3 foot 9 inches; the Flenift, 
Proverbially it is taken for a lang meaſure,  ** 
 ErtxBox1'ne, the herb neeſwort, ſanicle, L. Þ;; 
_—ELLieBort'T1s, Lat. centaury the leſs. 5 
ELui'yss, [ellipſe, Fr. ellifje, It. ellihs, 


an omiſſion, leaving out or paſling by. Lat, of ae, 
a figure where fone pur of 


i 


Fr. % 
el, wig 
foot rings 


_— * 


Eltirsis, [with Wi 
_ IO OBE © Hos 
© Ertiesrs [in geometry] is a plain figure co 
or a crooked fine elo a "EA 8 on 8 
and drawn from two center points, each called the foc a the gl 
of the ſections of a cone, which is generated by a pl „ dig 
ſides of the cone, but not parallel to its baſe, The 8 "phy 
acquire ſuch revolutions in ellip/es very little enn i 
Errirsis [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein ſone Jah 
courſe is left out or retrenched, neceſſary to be ſupplied ug 
ers, and uſed. by a perſon who is in fo. violent a Paſſion 0 ile 
not ſpeak all that he would ſay, his tongue being too wy 
pace with his paſſion. | vt 
_ ELtiyTo1 Des [in geometry] an infinite ellipſi, 


defined by the equation a y = m + 2K ( 14 a d 
m N 1 and 2 boy OO - . + * (n <3) view 
ELLI'PTiCAL, or ELLIPT1C, adj. [fi 
6 [from lh] ont Kot 


9 geometrical dy 790 e move in adh ahi 
ELti'pTical Compaſſes, a pair of braſs compaſs 
any ellipſis or oval _ e the ere, 
ELIIrTIcAL Dial, a dial of metal, with a folding join 20d the 
gnomon or cock to fall flat; fitted ſo as to be caridin the ket 
ELLIPTICAL Space, is the area contain'd within — 
or curve. | i (4 
ELLIPTICAL Conoid, is the ſame with ſpheroid, 
ELm. [elm, Sax. alem, Su. eime, Dan. alm, Du. Slime, Gr ome 
Fr. i/mo, It. Sp. and Port. almus, Lat ] 1. A kind of tre, Tie tour 
conſiſts of one leaf, it becomes a membranaceous or leafy frut dof 
heartſhaped. The ſpecies are the common roughlear'd ch, th 
witch hazel or broad leav'd elm, by ſome called x Britih clay he 
ſmooth leaved or witch elm; it is generally believed tht wn 
of theſe were originally natives of this country, They ar 
Proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders of felds, ner 
they will thrive better then when planted in a wood or dog play 
tion, and their ſhade will not be very injurous to whatever gu 
under them. They are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance fm i gu. 
den or building, to break the violence of winds. Milk, 2. Te 


* 


SINORE 


aber 
} - 


3 
E, at 
. ly T n. 

vas, a 
MF the fron 
=— ELv'c: 
tor plain. 
WVCciIDA'T 


UCUBRA 


the poets allude, Thou art an eln, my huſband, Ia vine, Saks 


are, 2 ; es. 
The ELu, has ſuch a natural 1 with the vine, that they 
n 


are generally painted together to denote mutual union; Ni meliw ft d ELu'ps 
neris junguntur vitibus ulmi. 1 6 15 1 to pet « 
- ELminTaes [a hurbeg, Gr.] little worms breeding in the guts, & be punit 
pecially that called rectum, or the lowermoſt or {tit gut. | ſhoul ed eſcap 
chooſe rather (with Gorreus) to ſay, that elmintls gnifes num Me ge 
bred in the belly in general; and that thoſe little ones which inf 'Then h 
laſt gut are call'd aſcarides, I ſaid bred in the 4a), becauſe nm WU D1BLE, 
produced from other parts, ſuppoſe the car, the bladder, 0 from fe. f our lay 
did ulcers, are not called elminthes; but /colrces, as Gorew no WW. v= Lock, 
correctly obſerves. | ſuppoſed 


, or co 
rns, a 
eim on t 
ball nets, 


E'LMa, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, but ſubje& to Fran, 


mimfeuth of Perpignan. 
"ELOCU'TiON [ r. clocugione, 


It. of elocutio, Lat.) 1. Thepontd 
faculty of fluent ſpeech... Of bold and of able e/ocutior: Menn. 


zence, flow) of language. To expreſs thoughts with eben. vEs the 
Dmdn. 3 ade, of icon or Zcpreſion. The r. | = Elves a 
| PANE words and ſentences to the things or ſentiments 00%, %“ 
ſed. Cicero. Ehecution, or the art of cloathing or adoming tht * | y «Hh. 
ſo found, and varied, in apt, ſignificant and ſounding words. Ur 5 my to 
Euocurton [with rhetoricians] conſiſts in apt expreſs, mit bona, 
beautiful, orden of; placing words, to which may be added in. 7 narf 
nious ear to form a muſical cadence, which bas no | 2 
on the operaziens'of-the mind. rag . 
ELO pESs, a ſort of fever, attended with a violent an a Jo 
2 Ray a any a 8p. elgim, [a0 ulty, Pg 
Eren, or KLoe v, [«/oge, Fr. elogio, It. and pen Gions 1 / ons of tn 


evaayno r,] praiſe or commendation, panegy ric. 
tua arrival did vaniſh into praiſes and eg 
o ELo'tcn, or ELO [eloigner, Fr, allontanare, þ 

put or ſend a great way off; as, to be. eloined, is to be!. 
tance from; a word now diſuſed, From worldly cars 
al. Spmeeny Ati ie 

ET onA TA [in law] a return of the ſheriff, that * 
A found, or are removed ſo far that he cannot * 

n ehe ener pan | 

To ELo'ncats, verb ad. [from Jongus Lat.] to lng place 
To Eyongare;” verb! neuf. to go off to 2 8 ward de 
or any thing elſa. Tlangating from the coaſt of Braſilia, . 
ſhore. of Africa, the varieth; eaſtward. Pon | gg 

EL o rio [of c/ongate}-1/The act of prongs Rate of be 
iſelf;;; &/ongation: of the fibres. {rburbnets 2: | F 
ſtrete hed pes 11 bo ified on } 41; 4493 £ 1307 
_ Exonaa'rion: IC Wich ſurgeons J. a kind of inp 25 of 
when the ligament of a joint is ſtretched e are the ehh 
that the bone goes quite out of its place. Eboga aking it labbe 
of an humour ſoaking upon a ligament, thereby 1 ale force: i", 
be firetched, and to be thruſt quite out upon ever) A ſail 2 
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E L X 


e com another. Glarvilh. 5. Depar 
» I a middle — that of deſcent or elemgation. 
ro [with aſtronomers, eee. the removal of a planet to 
ae e can be from the u as it appears to an eye 
. verb af. [of elabor, Lat. to lip away from, x of e 
le, Du. to run] 1. To run away, to break looſe from aw or 
7 in Great numbers of women have : from their alle 4 
e, 2. It is a term uſed of a woman's leavin her huſband, an 
| * and dwelling with an adulterer. The fool whoſe wife elopes. 
i 'of elops] the act of elo ing, the penalty of which is, 
_ ſhall 4 or a portion, unleſs ſhe; ſhall 
voluntarily reconciled to her huſband ; nor ſhall the huſband be ob- 
h alimony or maintenance. : 
| 2— of + wif from her huſband, to live with an adul- 
a — with whom ſhe lives in breach of the matrimonial vow. 


| 3 ſub. (on. Gr.] a fiſh. Alſo reckon'd by Milton among 


e horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. Milton. 
E'Loquence Fr. [cloquenza, It. elogutncia, Sp. of eloguentia Lat.] 
The art or faculty of ſpeaking well, with fluency and elegance, a 
orical utterance which delivers things proper to perſuade, orato- 
Action is eloquence. Shakeſpeare. 
Wently. Mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. Pope. | 
WE LoquenT, Fr. [e/oquente, It. cloguente, Sp. of eloquens, Lat.] 
bd grace in ſpeaking ; having the faculty of fluent and elegant 
ch. The cunning artificer, and the eleguent orator. Jſaiab. 

Wn ELoquent Man Chieroglyphically] was repreſented by a par- 
WW becauſe no other bird can better expreſs itſelf. 

WE LoQUENTLY, bn ns with eloquence. 
LOQUENTNEss; [of eloquent] eloquence. 
3 eos,” — ung Sax. elles, Dan. elieſt, Su.] other, one 
Jes. Ded both of perſons and things. Thinking of nothing 
Sbalgſßeare. Should he or any one elſe ſearch, he will find evi- 
r. Hale | n 5 


er, adv. 1. Otherwiſe. Aſſured either by an internal impreſſion 
be by external and inviſible effects. T7:/lorſon. 2. Beſides, ex- 
that mentioned. Pleaſures which no where 2/e were to be found. 


LSEWHERE [ellerhpæn, Sax.) 1. In any other place. There are 
divers trees which are to be found elſewhere. Abbot. 2. In 
places, in ſome other place. They e//ewvhere complain. Hooker. 

[L519BURG,:a port town of Sweden, about 7 miles eaſt of El- 


SINORE, a port town of Denmark, about 22 miles north of 
enhagen, ſituated on the Sound, or entrance into the Baltic. 
rz, a town of the lower Saxony, about 11 miles ſouth weſt of 
ell eim. ; Ty9 : 
eas, a city and biſhop's ſee of Alentejo, in Portugal, fituated 
be frontiers of Spaniſh Eftremadura. | | 
N 1 verb aft. ¶ dilucidare, It. elucido, Lat.] to make 

tor plain. : | 


A e elucidate] the at of making clear or plain, ex- 
bn, - N 


UCUBRA'TION, the act of writing or ſtudying by candle. light. 
d ELu'pe [eluder; Fr. eludir, Sp. of eludo, Lat.] 1. To ſnift off, 
to get clear of any miſchief by any artifice. Vices eſcape or 
che en of any law. Swift. 2. To mock by an un- 
ES Me-geatle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades e/udes her eager ſwain. Pope. 
= UD1BLE, adv. [of elude] poſſible to be eluded or baffled. This 
f our law e/udib/e by power and artifice. Swift. _ 
LVELOCK, ac. [of efves and ack} knots of the hair ſaperſtiti- 
| ſuppoſed to be tangled by the fairies. - The fears of polling 
, or complicated Fairs of the head. Brown. 
LVERS, a kind of grigs or ſmall eels, that at certain times of the 
ſwim on the top of the water about Briſtol, and are ſkimmed up 
jall nets, afterwards bak'd in cakes, fry'd and ſerved up at table. 
ves the plur. of /. See ELy [elpenne, Sax.] Fays, fairies, 
Fos and demons hear. Pope. | e 
risn, %. [from elves the plur. of ,: It had been written more 
ly elfifþ. ns 1. Relating to the elves or fairies. "Thoſe 
p ſecrets to unfold. Drayton. 2. Vulgarly applied to a perſon 
Is froward, moroſe. 3. Wicked, deviliſ  - 
WU MBATED | elumbatus, of elumbis, Lat.] weaken'd or made lame in 
bins, . 5 
VSCA'TION, blear- ey dneſs or purblindneſs. 
v's10n [elufio, Lat.] the act of evading or rendering a thing of 
ſect ; a dextrous getting clear or eſcaping. out of an affair or a 
plty, eſcape from enquiry or examination. Detects the impoſtures 
lefon CRY A N we Woodward. | 
USIVE, adj, [of 4 el or artiſices to eſcape. Elu- 
4x bridal w 3 | u ao? 8 — 
V 0RINEsS [of elu/ory] aptneſs to elude, ſhuffli n 
sony le orius, Lat that ſerves to wave, —_ or Tun of 3 
ir . Lan _— tur n 1 
turk, verb act. [eluo, Lat.] to waſh off. Harder to be eluted. 
kee dither... | | WY 
RATE, verb act. [elutrio, Lat.] to decant, to ſtrain off. 
ung the blood as it paſſes thro! the —. Arbutb nn. 
U TRIATED, part. 
| Ta of one veſſel into another, decanted. 
ATED, [elaxatus, Lat.] wrenched, ſtrained, 
2 = and biſhop's ſee in Cambrid 
F, 1 dem Cambridge, and 69 from London. It is the o 
Dgland ſubord ziſhop. i | 4 
In patlian inate to the biſhop in government, and unrepre- 
qi 2 es 1 — ric. 12 ix. fig. 10. 
Jr, 11 te, Fr. Eliſeo, It. Ehjeo, Sp. Ely/ru, Lat.] be- 
37 1 exceedi 


« fields, deliciouſly "1% deeding pleaſant. Rolls 


* on s her amber fiream, Ad 


— e Tr 


r 


put out of joint 


* ee. ae 
jo 16 Lees, Or, ot of Ay, Heb. Wrejoics) 1. The place al- 


Departure, renioval. Nor then 


An elepement is the vo- 


2. Elegant language utter d 


geſhire in the iſle of Ely, 


ann 
* W 7 
. 
* 
0 
3s 


tMB 


lotted by the heathens to happy ſouls. 2. An place exquiſitely ds: 
lightful. Liv'd in ſweet Fro 54d Shakeſpeare. / Ms | 
ELYTRO1DEs [of «Autgondng, of exureoy a ſheath, and ., Gr. form] 
the ſecond proper coat, which immediately wraps up or covers the 
teſticles, and is called vaginalis, or the vaginal 1 Bruno adds, 
that tis a proce/s of the peritonæum, and the ſeat of the RERNIA. 
Ex is an abbreviation of them. 1 
To. Ema'ctraTtE, verb aft, [marerare, It. 
emacero, Lat.] to waſte or make lean. 
EMACERa'TIoON [maceraziono, It. of Lat.] the act of making 
lean, &c, alſo a ſoaking or ſowſing. 4 


, 


To Ema'ciaTE, verb af. [amaigrie, Fr. emacio, It. and Lat.] to 
make lean, to deprive of fleſh. Die emaciated and lean. Graunt: 
He emaciated and pin'd away in the too anxious enquiry. Brown. 

To EmaciaTE, verb neut. to grow lean, to loſe fleſh, 


EMaA'CIATED, fret. and part. pal. of emaciate [emaciatus, Lat.] 


emaceratum, ſup. of 


made Jean, worn away. 


EMacia'TiION [emaciazione, It. of Lat.] 1. The act of making lean: 
2. The ſtate of becoming lean. The emactation or leanneſs were from 
aphthiſis. Graunt. 5 

EmacuLla'T10N, Lat. the act of wiping or taking out blots of 
ſtains, | | | | : | 

EMA'NANT, adj. [tmane, Fr. emanate, It. emanans, Lat] iſſuing or 
flowing from ſomething elſe. Thoſe two great tranſient or ezanant acts, 
the work of creation and providence. Hale. f 5 

EMana'Tion [Fr. emanazione, It. of emanatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
flowing or iſſuing from any other ſubſtance. It ſtreamed by connatural 
reſult and emanation from God, as the light iſſues from the ſun. Sonth. 
2. The thing which iſſues, 2Muence or effluvium. Emanativns froni 
God may be the firſt motive of our love. Taylor. | 
EMANATIo [in theology] the proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt 
from the Father and Son. 5 

EMA NATIVE, adi. [of emano, Lat.] iſſuing or proceeding from another: 

To EMAuCirATER [emanciper, Fr. emauripo, It; and Lat.] to ſet at 
liberty, to free from ſervitude. They emancipated themſelves from that 
dependance. Arbuthnot. 

Emanciea'Tion [Fr. emancipazione, It. of emantipatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſeiting at liberty, deliverance from ſervitude. Obſtinacy in 
opinions holds the dogmatiſts in the chains of error, without hope of 
emancipation. Glanvilh. | | | 

Emanciea'T10N [in the Roman law] the ſetting of a ſon free from 
the ſubjection of his father, which was ſo difficult a matter, that (they 
tell us) before a ſon could be ſet free from ſuch ſubjection, he ſhould be 
ſold (imaginarify) three times by his natural father to another man, 
which man the lawyers call pater fiduciarus, i. e. a father in truſt, and 
after this he was to be bought again by the natural father, and on his 
manumitting of him he became free; and this imaginary ſale was called 
mancipatio. | 

EMANUE'Nsis, one who writes what another dictates or directs. 
This is more uſually written amanuenſis. 

To Ewa'RGINATE, verb. act. [emarginatum, ſup. of emargino, from 
margo, Lat.] to take away the borders and margin of any thing. 

EMA'RGINATED, part. faff. of emarginate, [with botaniſts] cut in of 
indented in the form of a heart, or having the margin hollowed inwards. 

EMARGINA'T1ON [with ſurgeons] a taking away the ſcurf that lies 

about the edges of wounds, ſores, &c. 
- To Ema'scuLaTE [emaſcalo, Lat.] 1.To geld, to caſtrate, to deprive 
of vinlity. Graunt uſes it. 2. To make effeminate, to weaken, to 
vitiate by unmanly ſoftneſs. Dangerous principles emaſculate our ſpi- 
rits and ſpoil our temper. Collier. | 

EuascuLA“TIox, 1. The act of taking away the form of manhood; 
the act of gelding. 2. Effeminacy, unmanly foftneſs, womaniſh qualities. 

Euaux de PEfcu, Fr. [in heraldry] the metal and colour of a ſhield 
or eſcutheon. | 

To EMBA'LE, werb af. [emballer, Fr. embalar, Port.] to make up 
into bales or packs, to bind up, to incloſe. TE 

Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embaled 
In golden buſkins. Spen/er. 

To EmBa"tn [embaumer, Fr. imbalſamere, It. embalſamar, Sp.] to 
dreſs a dead body with balm, ſpices, gums and other things, in order 
to be preſerved a conſiderable time from putrefaction. Emba/m me. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

 EMBa'LMER [of emba/m] one that embalms or preſerves bodies 


from putrefaQtion by aromatics. 


EMBa'MMA, Lat. [eCappa, Gr.] any fort of medicament or ſauce 
good to create ite. | TEN 

To EmBa'R, werb. ad, [of bar] 1. To ſhut up, to confine, to encloſe; 
Faſt embarred in mighty brazen wall. Spencer. 2. To ſtop by prohi- 
bition, to block up. He enbarr d all further trade. . Bacon. 


EMBARCADE'RE [on the coaſts of America] a place that ſerves ſome 


inland city for a port or place of ſhipp 

To ExBa'ks verb at. Pell embarguer, Fr.] 1. To put 
on board'a ſhip. Cauſed a body of three thouſand foot to be embarked 
on thoſe ſhips. Clarendon. 2. To engage one in an affair. 

To EMBaRK, werb nent. 1. To go on ſhipboard. I ſhould with 
ſpeed embark, 4. Philips. 2. To be engaged in an affair. 3. To 
enter upon a deſigg. | 

EMBARCA'TION '[embarguement, Fr. imbarco, It. embartatidn, S 4 
the act of going or putting on board a ſhip. Solicitous for the * 
cation of the army. Clarendon. * | 

EMBAa'rGo, 401 embargar, Sp. a prohibition to paſs ; in com- 
merce] a ſtop or a of ſhips, a-reſtraint or prohibition impoſed by a 
ſovereign on merchant-ſhips, to prevent their going out of a port for a 


50 time limited. 
paf. and pret. of elutriate [elutriatus, Latt 


To Bus KO, verb ac. [from the noun] to order ſach aſtopor arreſt, 

To En ax As [embarraſſer, Fr. imborazzare, It.] to encumber, 
3 to perplex, to diſtreſs. I ſaw my friend a little embarraſed. 

tor. | 

EMBARRASSMENT [embarras, Fr. imbarazzo, It.] incumbrance, 

— comet Your hearers may ran through it without 
embarraſſment. Watts. | | | OS 
To Eupa'ss. verò ad. [of baſe] 1. To vitiate, to lower, to impair. 
A tree in the ſeed is embafed by the ground. Bacen. 2. To degrade, 
to vilify. See To lupass. | 1 | RY 


r Your 


Vor on miſhap I rue, 
That are ſo much by ſo . 8 
Exm A“s1s, Lat {of «bane, Gr. ] the act of going in, 
Eunasis [in a medicinal ſenſe] a fort of bath. rn 
Euna“ssa box {ambaſſadeur, Fr. ambaſciatort, It. emham ade, Sp. 
c.] one appointed to act for, and repreſent the perſon of a prince or 
ſtate in a foreign country. See AMBASSADOR: Jede 
© EmBa's8AaDREss. 1. The _ 4 an . on 
a public meſſage. The bright embafſadreſs. Garth 
8 or Fase [ambaſſade, Fr. ambaſciata, It. em- 
zaxada, Sp. It may be obſerved, that tho' our authors write almoſt in- 
diſcriminately embaſſadur or ambaſſador, embaſſage or ambaſſage ; yet 
there is ſcarcely an example of ambaſſy, all concurring to Write em- 
boſſh. Johnjon] 1. The public meſſage or commiſhon given by a 
prince or ſtate to ſome perſon of eminent accompliſhments, to treat 
with another prince or ſtate about matters of importance. 2. An 
ſolemn meſſage in general. He ſends the angles on embaſſies with 
his decrees. Taylor. 3. An errand : Ironically. A bird was. made 
fly to carry a written embaſſage among the ladies, Sidney. 
EmBa'TER, the hole or Iook- through to take aim with a croſs bow. 
EuRBAT EV TIco Fus (in civil law] a kind of law by which people 
might keep things pawned to them in their own poſſeſſion. 
To EmBA'TTLE, verb a#. [of battle] to range in battle array. 
Esa“ TTTED [part. pafſ. of embattle] put or ſet in battle array. 
The Engliſh are embatt!'d. Shake/peare. | 
- EmBA'TTELLED [in heraldry ] is when the out- 
reſembles the battlement of a wall. | 
E'MBD&EN, a port town and city of Germany, the capital of a coun- 
try of the ſame name, now in poticfiion of the king of Pruſſia, fituated . 
at the 1nouth of the river Ems. Lat. 53* 40 N. Long. 6 40 E. 
- To EMBE'LLISH Cana Fr. abbellire, It.] to beautify, adorn or 
grace, to ſet off or {et out with decorations. © Palaces embelliſbed by 
emperors. Addrſon. 1 
-— EMBE'LLISHMENT: [embellifſement, Fr. abbellimento, It.) an adorn- 
ment, a ſet off or beautifying decoration, adventitious beauty. Appari- 
tions are the familiar embe/h/oments of thoſe pious romances. Atterbury, 
. E'mstss [without a ſingular, emynia, Sax. aſhes, einmyria, If]. 
hot aſhes or cinders, emmer, Dan. a ſpark] hot cinders, aſhes not ex- 
tinguiſhed. Take hot embers and put them about a bottle. Bacon. 
 Emmts Days [ſc named by ſome from an ancient cuſtom of puttin 
aſhes on their heads in token of humiliation on thoſe days; but Nelſon 
cides it in favour of Mareſchal, who derives it from ymbren or em- 
ren, a courſe or circumvolution] the Wedneidays, Fridays and Sa- 
turdays in the ember-weeks, e 
Enza Weeks, are four ſeaſons in the year, ſet apart more particu- 
lazly for prayer and faſting, vix. the firſt week in Lent, the next after 
Whitſunday, the 1 4th of September, and 1 3th of December. 
E'MBERING, /a. the ember-days : an obſolete word. Keep 
emb'rings well and faſting days. Tuyer. jt 
EMBERING-DAYS, the ſame as ember-days. . 
To Eu BE“zzLE [prob. of imbecillis, Lat. weak, 9. d. to weaken] 
1. To ſpoil or waſte, to ſwallow up in riot. Thou haſt embezz/'7 all 
thy ſtore. Dryden. 2. To pilfer or purloin, by appropriating any 
thing intruſted in one's hands to his own uſe. He had ex: ed the 
king's treaſ ire Hayward. tg | 
EMBE'ZZLEMENT [of em 


mean love ed. Spexſer. 4 


line of any ordinary 


bezzle] 1. A ſpoiling or waſting. 2. The 


aft of appropriating a thing entruſted to one's own uſe. 3. The thing 
appropnated. | | ' 
_ ToEuBLa'ze, verb aft. ¶blaſonner, Fr.] 1. To adorn with glitter- 


ing eabel/i/-ments. Our ſhrines irradiate or emblaze their floors. Pope. 
2. (In blazoning) to plant with enſigns armorial. 
Thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, | 
-...__  T'emblaxe the honour which thy maſter got. Shakeſpeare. 
To EMBLA'ZON, æ erb att. [blaſonner, Fr. in heraldry] 1. To adorn 
ith eniigns armorial or coats of arms. 2. To ſet out ponipoully, to 
ow, to deck in glaring colours. Auguſtus for ſome petty conqueſt 
emblazoned to the higheſt pitch. Hakewell, n OM | 
E'MBLEM [embleme, Fr. emblema, It. Sp. and Lat. '«q@&\nua, of 
when, Gr, to caſt in, what is thrown in or added by way of orna- 
ment to any workmanſhip) 1.A painted enigma orrepreſentation of ſome 
moral notion by way of device or picture; as an ant is an emblem of 
induſtry, an aſs of ſluggiſhneſs, a ball of inconſtancy, a lior of gene- 
toſity, c. He is a proper emblem of knowledge and action, bein 
all head and paws. Addiſon. 2. Enamel, any thing inſerted or inlai 


in the body of ſomething elſe. | 
To E'vBLEM, werb ad. [from the noun] to repreſent ſomething in 
primitive fight of elements 


an alluſive or typical manner. The 
doth fitly embiem that of opinions. Glanville. 
| MBLEMA'TIC, or EMBLEMA TICAL [emblematique, Fr. emblema- 
ico, It. and Sp.] 1. Pertaining to or pertaking of the nature of em- 
lems. 2. Compriſing an emblem, allufive, darkly repreſentative. 
R 74 purely exblemalical. Addiſon. 3. Dealing in emblems, uſing 
WW [of ee, Gr.] emblematical quality 
enigmatical repreſentation, oo es IS, 

| LEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of emblematical} by emblems. ' Others 
have ſpoken emblematically. Brown. | 

 EMBLEMA'T1ST fol emblem) à writer, contriver, or maker of 


emblems. Brown uſes it. 35 
E'mBLemENTs [of emblaver, Fr. to ſaw withcorn]'s. e. corn ſi ng 
pr put out above ground, ſignifies properly the p of land ; 
alſo the products that ariſe naturally from the ground, as graſs, fruit, &c. 
 EBoL15M [qoaapcs, Gr.Þ 1. The putting in or adding a day 
to leap years, intercalation of days to aſt ©. 6 equation of time. Some - 
following the moon, finding out embat5/ars or equations, even to the 
addition of whole months, to make all as even-as they could. Holuer. 
2. The time thus inſerted or intercalated. ae eee een 
FMBOLI'SMIC, adj, eee, intercalary. 
EunoL A sNie AE, or En, sn, , Month 


. 


he the lunations that happen every ſueceſſue year 11 days * 
an in the foregoing, amount to 30 days, and make a new additional 
. to tender the common lunar _ equal to the ſolar. yy 
Euxorvs, /utf. Lat. (whoer, Gr. any thing inſerted and acti 
with another; with natural philoſophers] the ſucker of the pump 
ow which when the ſucker of the pipe of the ſyringe is cloſe 
Hope, cannot be drayn up without the greateſt difficulty, and having 
g \ ; 5 | 


2 


* 


1 


— 


been forced up by main 


the warm li 


pplyi a n 1 uin uit 
other aſſwaging liquor to the bann feed. bann, and an ; 
mum of various forts. Wiſeman. 


and read there 


E MB 


ſtre nyt h, and being let 

with great violence. Blood'idriven throug pr. wil Veturh th 

force of an embolus like the heart. Arbuthnot and Pope 4 

To Expo'ss, der att Ul, Fr. a protuberan,. 

Is the adorn with emboſſed work, to engrave with 
WOrK. | 


E, 
relieyo 


Ober che lofty gate his ant embeſi'd 
Andro 's death. + Dryden. ; | 
2. To form with protuberances. Botches and blain; muſt al 4 


embaſs, Milton, 3. [emboiflet, emboitter, Fr. to en 
— — Li he met in mighty _ 
Jer. 4. [enboſcare, It.] to ineloſe in a thicket, 

Like chat ſelf begotten bird, | 

. In th*Arabian woods #mbeft. Milton. 

To Eugoss a Deer [of imbeſcure, It. or emboſyuey, Pr of he 
a wood] to chace her into a thicket, to hunt hard. Whe i, 
hard run, and foams ät the mouth, ſhe is ſaid to be 750 


alſo, when he is firain'd with hard running, eſpecially dy hy 
ſaid to be 


ground, will have his knees ſwell'd, and then he is 
trom boſe. Fr. a tumour. Hammer. We have almok ih Un 
= ſee his fall to night. 1 1 
MBO'SSED; part. þa/). of emboſe- with architects] if a 
hi Mo {77 mY 1 nil ily 
Euzo'ss1nc, the art of forming or faſhioning work 1 
whether they be caſt or moulded, or cut with the chiſſel = 
EunossxO [in architectare] a kind of ſculpture, or do, 
wherein the figure ſticks out from the plain wherein it h 
and, according as it is more or leſs protuberant, is ealed h 
lians, baſſ mexgo, or baſſo relievo, and, by the Engliſh bart, | 
EMBo's8MENT (of 'emboſs] 1. Any thing ſtanding oy fo & 
reſt, prominence. Perfect cixcles without any bulwarks ry, 
Bacon. 2. Relievo, riſing work. It expreſies the yrea aN 
the figure. Addiſon. © = 
EMBo'sT [wich hunters] a foaming at the mouth, ſpon g d 


that has been fo hard chaſed that ſhe foams at the mouth, 
To EmBou'TTLE, verb at. [bouteille, Fr.] to bone, var fh 


Stirom, firmeſt fruit, | | 
Embotiled. © J Philips, 
To EmBo'wei, verb act. [of bowel, of beyau, Fr.] v tie ont the 
A to eviſcerate.  Emboavel'd will I fee thee h ud. Gate 
eare. | 
To EmBra'cy [embrafſer, Fr. abbracciare, It. aun, dy wi 
Port.] 1. Jo encompaſs, hug, or hold fondly in ones um, © 
ſqueeze in kindneis and friendſhip. Embrace again, my fons, Jy. 
den. 2. To ſeize eagerly, to welcome, to accept willingly ay lig 
offered. Embraced the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, Till, 
3. To comprehend, to encompaſs, to take in. 4. To conprie, y 
contain. Between the mountain and the ſtream emvrac's. Dri, 5, 
To admit, to receive, to entertain. What is there that he may ts 
embrace for truth? Locke. 6. To find, to take. 
M.uſt embrace the fate ui: 
Of that dark hour. Shakefpeare. 
7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. ‚ 
To EunkAck, werb neut. to join in an embrace, Let me minar 
with old Vincentio. Shakgpeare. - 5, EW 
To EMBRACE a Volt [im horſemanſhip] a hork 5 fd ſ n d, 
wy in working upon volts he makes a good wy ever tine wit 
is fore-leps, | n 
EuaA R, Aab. 1. Claſp, fond hug in the uns. To his . 
braces runs. Denham. 2. Hoſtile ſqueeze, cruſ. 0 
EMBRa'CEMENT [embrafſement, Fr.] 1. An edi, alp n 
arms, hug in kindneſs. Dear tho' chaſte embrace. sig Þ 
Comprehenſion. Nor can her wide embracement. filled ve, "_ 
State of being included, encloſure. The parts in mans body 
reparable, as ſpirits die in the embracements of the pars had oj 
ble as bones. Bacon. 4. Conjugal endearments. Emlracenadi 
bed. Shakeſpeare. | 
EmMBRA'cgouR, or 


in a boy 1 


0% in. 


orf 
ie of ame! 
E'NDALS 


of the ſtoc 


| MENDA'RE 
EmBRa'souR- [in law] he ube when 4 win s; and th 


2 jth one 0 becunia 

is in trial between party and party, comes to the bar with one x k oy di 
re-. f do) and {peaks in de dt a“rio, 

parties (having received ſome reward ſo to do welbck, we ae 8 


or privately labours the jury, or ſtands there to 0 eee 
them in fear, the penalty of which is 20/. and imprivunen © tho panis & 


ENDATIO ! 


juſtice's diſcretion. | 
: EuBra'ctr [of embrace] one who embraces 0! hugs of ly . der x 
on. The ſtembracers of pleaſure. Hou. ide of i i hag 4 
EmpRa'sSURE, Fr. [in architecture] the eulen de gan [ bend . a 
gap or inſide of a door, wicket, caſement, &c. or in e ing or te 


a wall to give more light, &c. Fitted bey 


apertures, o lp 
Wteration ma 


h which the cu. 


EmBRA'SURESs [in fortification] are the holes or 
holes left open in a parapet, caſement, &c. throug 


non are pointed, in order to fire into the moat of field; de . 4 9 
ment. N i deck, / 1 
To EusxA “vs, verb act. [of brave] to embelliſh, © mar e 


adorn. With ſad eypreſs ſeemly it embrave. Mell. ag of 
 EMBRE'weD rin heraldry] di d in blood, a term 4 
that have their points ſo. See IO IuBKVUE. b any part Wa 
To E'mnrocaTe;'werb af. [wferxo, Gr.] to fn to cn 
with medicinal liquors; With oil of roſes and vinegar 
arm. Wiſeman, n 0 or feepinß : 
- Emnroes'p10ns [ofembrocate} the act of ſo nenen 1160 
EMBRocaTION: [in pharmacy] 1. A kind of fo oponibe fe 
is let diſlil drop by drop, or be f fing ann Jieded 
of the body to be ſomented. 8. The a6 of ud . .. 0 
with medicinal lotions, 3. An a 


a diſeaſed part is waſhed or embrocated. 
-&4 © Gr 0 oak 1 f 
Eura OH, Lat. [of weeoxn, of eg Ted havil? 
of decoction or lotion, wherewith the Pat n digt in . 
bathed; is afterwards bound up with linen clot 75 enbo 
To Emproroer: { broder, Fr. bordar 8p. ed welt 
border with ornaments, to adorn with hgored © u. Se to he 
ground. A ſuit of her own embroidering. OT an: 


F 


11 4 be 
Ie 


#4 ; | $54 ab ; ö 4 
hand | Milton 


5 4 


embroiders 


ROT 


enſigns 


with a needle on cloth, raiſed and variegated 


wr The natural embroidery of the meadows. Sped2ator. 
Funror't, verb af. 
l or ſet t ether by 
8 * 
' ic ſors improperly uſed for broi! or burn. It ſhould, like 
pal from 9 en 
1 Decay of Fi). ' wy 
224 L . Fr.] an embarraſſment, 
le, confuſion by diſſenſion. We off Y Pp 
WE 70 rHEL, verb af; [of brothel,” brodel] to incloſe in a bro- 
> the ſtews. Embrothe/ d ſtrumpets proſtitute, Donne. 
ao, or Eunmrow [embryon, Fr. embrione, It. embrion, Sp. 
| Ne, Lat. nd, of euCeva, Gr. to ſprout ont] 1. The foetus 
in the womb; after its members come to be formed; but be- 
bt has its perfect ſhape. The embryo ripeneth. Bacon. 2. The 
bf any thing yet unfiniſhed, or not fit for production. A noble 
1 had then in #130. Swift. But Caſtell. Renovatus ſays, 
min nerd & jau membris ſuis delineatum ſfignificat, i. e. it 
2 feetas in the womb when now delinrated with its members.” 
bxvo [with botaniſts] the moſt tender foetus or bud of a plant, 
parts are forcibly diſpoſed to diſplay. oo | 
o [hieroglyphically] was by the ancients repreſented by a 


$-+ 


IRYONATE; adj. [of embryo] pertaining to an embryo; alſo 
Vet but in embryo. 3 
SS: Yorrsrzs, or EER TOL A“s TES [of e and gnoow, to 
or of bes, of wen and Janzw, Gr. to break] a ſur- 
inſtrument, with which they break the bones of a dead child, 
may the more eafily be extracted ont of the womb. 
f RVO“ TOMY Li Sguorofaa, of eb gv o and Tow", Gr. a cutting] an 
ical deſcription of an embryo or young child that is newly 
BS: oc: of ae and azv, Gr. to draw] a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
extract a child ont of the womb. "ht | 
oon, or Aumunv, a city of Dauphiny, in France, near the 
es of Piedmont. . Lat. 4% 35 N. Long. 62 E. 

MBU'RSE" [enbourſor, Fr.] to reſtore or refund money owing. 
pusca rum Marmor [ii e. boſcage or buſhy marble} a ſort of 
| dipped out of mount Sinai in ſavklem, of colour white, in- 
| to yellow, which has this ſurprizing property, that which way 
Fit be cut, it repreſents ſhrubs and buſhes curiouſly wrought by 
, ok a blackiſh colour, which, if the ſtone be ſet over the 
don d appear. nn | 
„alt. [eame, Sax.) an uncle: now obſolete. 

_ Whit they were young, Caſſibelan their eme | 
as by che people choſen in their ſtead. * wget 
urpr'rrarE, verb ad. [emedullo, of medulla, Lat. marrow] 
© out the marrow-or pit. | | 
EME MBRATE, verb act. [emembro, of membrum, Lat. a member) 
. to caſtrate, +9 NE 1 
 xDABLE [emendabilis, Lat.] that may be mended, corrigible, 
ie of amendment. e OY eee x ro 3 
ENDALS fbr the inner Temple] remainders, i. e. ſo much in 
of the ſtock of the houſe, for the ſupply of extraordinary occa- 
wars [an old law term] to make amends for any crime-or 
and thence a capital crime, which was not to be atoned for 
pecuniary mulct, was faid to be inemendable. 8 £11 5 
pA“ rio, Lat. [in old records] ſignified the power of correct- 
buſes, according to ſet rules or meaſures; as, enendatio panni, 
tio pants & cerewifiee, &c. ITY Yi ms 

ENDAT1O Panni, Lat. [a law term] the power of looking to the 
of cloth; that it be of the juſt ell or due meaſure. | 
4 3 Panis & Cerevifie, Lat. [in law]. the aflizing of bread 

Deer, Oc. | ;8; | : 
7 ENDA'TION, Fr. Le mendaxione, It. of emendatio, Lat.] 1.The act of 
Kung or amending, amendment of any thing from worſe to 

Fitted beyond any emenzation for its action and uſe. Grew, 
Iteration made 7 e text by verbal criticiſm. | 
rox [of emendo, Lat.] a corrector or 
38 bench nab, Lat.] a e amender, one that 
MERALD. [emeraude, Fr. ſmeralde, It. 
aus, Lat, Tphaguyd©-, Gr.] a | 
| The emzrald is eviden 


2, 


recious ſtone of a fine 


" * co- 
the fame with the ancient ſma 


ragdus. 


rouph emerald is ufually of a bright and naturally poliſh'd ſurfac 
of 1 the various ſhades of 1 e orien] 3 is of the 


** of che ſaphire and rub , and is fecond only to the diamond 
1 They are only found in the kingdom of Cambay. The 
| Ty. called our Jewellers oriental emera/d;, are found in Peru, 
+ ardneſs" of the garnet. The European are ſomewhat ſofter 
ac en, eryſta), and found in Sileſia. The colour'd cryſtals, 
(dental emeralds, ave from the mines of Germany, Fill. 
a ray. lin beraldry] an emerald, HO ſtone of a beautiful 
hes 0 1 r inſtead of wert, by thoſe that blazon 
Eurer [emer 'L 1 1. 1 ife 1 vo Fits wack? . 
de l e 2, at.] 1. To rife up out of the water; or any 
a> uch it is covered, to come | out, or appear. The 
| 18 8 and N dry land. Burnet's Ts 
Laing; — , rank 
dof cc. Neeb. 3. To riſe into view, do mount fm 
* ux or depreffon- Darkneſs we ſee. emerges into Bight. 
0Eurnce [in ph 1 f | 
Water, he Un Phyfics] is when a natural body in ſpecie lichte 
: being violentiy thruſt down into it, — again, oy 


—_ Fr: us, $6.3 1. The act of work- | 


- eſmeralda, Sp. and Port. 


Theory. 3. To 
more obliquely out of the ſecond 


EM: - 


7 Eux'aczvex, or Ex e'RGENCY [emergenza, Te, of emergo, Lat 

1. A ſudden occaſion, an unexpected caſualty. Moſt of our rarities 

have been found out by caſual emergency. Glanville, 2. The act of 

riſing out of any fluid by which any thing has been covered. 3. The 
act of riſing from obſcurity or depreſſion into view. The white colour 
of all refracted light at its very firlt emergence is compounded of various 
colours. Newton. 4. Preſſing and urgent necetity. An improper 
ſenſe In any caſe of emergency he would employ the lee wealth of 
his empire. Addiſon. a / [- 
EMERGENT. [emergente, It. emergens, Lat.] 1. Riſing up above 
water, or aut of that which obſcures or oppreſſes. The man that is 
once hated, both his good and his evil deeds oppreſs him, he is not 
eaſily emergent. Ben Johnſon, 2. Riſing into view or notice, 
The mountains huge appear 

; "Emergent. Milton, 

3. Proceeding or iſſuing from. A neceſſity emergent from andfinhe- 
rent in the things themſelves. South. 4. Sudden, unexpected, ca- 
ſual, happening on a ſudden, and fortuitous. Upon any emergent oe- 
ſion. Clarendon. | 

EmeRcenT. [with aſtronomers] is ſaid of a ſtar when it is getting 
out of the ſun-beams, and is ready to become viſible. 

EMERGENT Tear [in chronology] is the epocha or date whence we 
begin to account our time, as the birth of our Saviour. 

Eu ROENTNESS [of „ . emergency, caſualty. = 
E'mERops, or E'mtRoiDs, uh. f corrupted by ignorant pronun 
ciation from hemorg boids, ogg ode, Gr.) painful ſwellings of the he- 
morrhoidal veins, the piles. He ſmote chem with emero.s, 1 Samuel. 
Euz'xsnD [mer/ſes, Lat.] riſen up or out of. | 

Euk'xsION [emerſione, It. of emerſio, Lat.] properly an iſſuing or 
coming out from under water. | f 

Emt'rsion [in aſtronomy] t. Said of a ſtar which has lain hid for 
ſome time under the ſun- beams, when it begins to appear again. In 
the heliacal emerſion when it becomes at greateſt diſtance from the ſun. 

Brown. 2. The coming of the ſun or moon out of an OP. 

Emers1on. [with philoſophers] the riſing of any ſolid above the 
ſurface of a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, into which it had been 
violently immerged or thruſt. | 

E'MERY, or E'MERIL {emeri, e/meril, Fr. ſmeriglio, It, efmeril, Sp. 

/myris, Lat.] a fort of iron ore conſiderably rich, of a duſky browniſh 
red on the ſurface, but when broken of a fine bright iron grey, with 
ſome tinge of redneſs, and ſpangled all over with ſhinin s. It 
is alſo ſometimes very red, and then it contains veins of gold. It is 
found in the iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and many parts of Ger- 
many. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has been recom- 

mended by the ancients as an abſtergent, but it muſt be uſed with 
great caution. It is prepared wy grinding in mills: And the lapida - 
ries cut the ordinary gems on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted 
powder over them; but it willnot cut diamonds. It is uſeful in clean- 

ing and poliſhing ſteel. Hill. 5 8 

EME “Tic, or EME"TICAL [emtique, Fr. emetico, It. and Sp. emeticus, 

Lat. Hi, of he, Gr.] that provokes or cauſes to vomit. Herbs, 

ſome purgative, ſome emetic. Hale. 5 

Eu Eric Tartar, cream of tartar powdered, and mixed with crocus 
metallorum, according to art. 8 

Eme'TICaLLY, adv. [of emetical] in ſuck a manner as to provoke 
vomiting. To work emetically, Boyle, | 

EmE'TICs [eperixa, Of ew, Gr. to YOME] vomiting medicines. 

Em1CA'TioNn [emicatio, Lat.] the act of ſparkling, ſpringing or 
riſing up in ſmall particles, as fprightly liquors. Ebullition with noife 

and emication.. \Brown. 9 5 

Em1'cTion [emictum, ſup. of emeio, Lat.] urine. Blood apparent 
in a ſanguine emiction. Harvey. ht 8 

Eu RANT, a4. [emigrans, Lat.] departing from a place. 

EMI RANTSs, ſubft. [of emigrans, Lat.] thoſe who go out of their 
own _— reſide in another, conſtrained either by perſecution 
or otherwiſe, as the Palatines, Straſburghers, &c. a 

To E'MIcRaTE, verb neut. [emigratum, ſup. of emigro, Lat.] to 
go out or depart from a place. | 2 

EmiGRA'TioN [of emigrate] the act of departing or going from 
one place to Jive. in another. The originals of many kingdoms by 
victories or by emigrations. Hale. 

 E'MingENCE, or E'minency [eminence, Fr. eminenza, It. emintncia, 

Sp. of eminentia, Lat.] 1. Loftineſs, height. 2. Summit, higheſt 

part. Mountains abound with different vegetables, every vertex or. 

eminency affording new kinds. Ray. 3. A part riſing above the reſt. 

Smooth without ænninences or cavities. Dryden. 4. A place where one 

is expoſed to public or general notice. A perſon whoſe merit places 

him upon an eminence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure. Ad. 
diſon. 5. Conſpicuouſneſs, ſtate of being open to view, reputation, 
referment, greatneſs, Men of eminency. Stilling fleet, 6. Supreme 
egree. [tb | * 
Whatever pure thou in thy body enjoy 'ſt, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence. Milton. | 
7. A title uſually given to cardinals. | 
An EMINENCE, a little hill or rifing ground, an aſcent about the 
champaign. | 
An Emingnce [in fortification] an height that overlooks and com- 
mands the place about it. | | 
E'mixenT, Fr. [eminenete, It. and Sp. of eminens, Lat.] 1. High, 
over-topping, lofty. Thou haft built an eminent place. Ezekiel. 2. 
Great, renowned, dignified, exalted. To dignify fo eminent a ſon. 
22 3. Remarkable, conſpicuous. Eminent for a ſincere piety. 
9. ; 
E'MINENTER, Lat. {academical term] is uſed in the fame ſenſe 
with virtualiter, in contradiſtinction to formaliter, i. e. when a thing 
poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner than a formal poſſeſſion. 
Eux EN TIAL Equation {in algebra] a term uſed in inveſtigation 
of the area's of curvilineal figures, ſo called, becauſe it is an artificial 
equation, which contains another equation eminently. 
E'MINEXTLY, adv. [of eminent, eminenter, ar 1. Excellently, 


* 


conſpicuouſly, ſo as to attract obſervation. With gifts and graces 
eminently adorn'd. Milton, 2. In a high degree, above all. Eme- 
nently beſt. Dryden. >: N 9 

| | E's 


E MP 


un [of amar, Arab. to command! a title of dignity or quality 
among the Saracens and Turks. It anſwers to our word commander, 


ing on of colours 


Emya'srinc [in paint 


ration) . 


EMPA'TEMENT. [in 


and — may be applied to the higher as well as the lower of- T0 EMPEA ch empicher, Fr.] to hind 
ficers. Thus Emiro' Cmumenin, i. e. the commander of 'the faithful,  E-MPEREss ., [emperatrice, 
was the name or title given to the Arabian chiefs. See CyaLtiey or Port. of inperatriæ, Lat. 
Cairn. And emir to this day is the title given to the commander will I make 


in chief of any body of Arabs. 97 0 
E'missary [emifſaire, Fr. emiſſario, It. and Sp. of emifſarius, Lat] 
1. One ſent abroad to gain intelligence, a ſpy, à ſcout. An emifſſary 

and ſpy of the king's Bacon. 2. A truſty, able, ' dextrous perſon, 


Fr. imperatrice, It.; 
he conſort of an 


earth our empre/; 


| perial power. May you on 
at. empereur, Fr, 


ſent underhand to ſound the ſentiments and deſigns of another; to Charles the experor. Shakeſpeare. 
make ſome propoſals to him, or to watch his actions and motions, to E'MPERY, /ubft. [emp 
ſpread reports, to favour a contrary party in order to make advantages power. 


of all. $645 DK 4 
Eulssax Y of a Gland [in anatomy] that which ſends out or emits, 


is the common duct, canal or pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory R urnasis [in rhetoric ; emphaſe, 


canals of a gland do terminate. Wherever there are emfaries, there L 


t.] a remarkable force, ſtr $ or energy, in ex 


are abſorbent veſſels. Arbutbnot. , | flute ; a ſtrong or vigorous. pr onunciation of a 
Em1's810n [emiffo, Lat.] the act of ſending out, vent.  Emi/ion of an expreſs ſignification of one's intention. 


the ſpirits Bacon. 


randeur, whereby fone 


gards the time as a certain 
more remarkable than th 


Eur'ss1LE [emſlis, rok, 3 that may be caſt or ſent out. | . word or ſentence, is rende 


Emtss1'TIous [emiffitius, Lat.] caſt out. 1 
To Emr't [emitto, Lat.] 1. To ſend forth, to caſt out, to give vent 


to. The ſoil emits ſtreams. Arbuthnor. 2. Jo let fly, to dart. 
Pay ſacred reverence to Apollo's ſong, | 


vigorous pronunciation, and a longer ſtay upon it. 4 
_ EMPHA TICAL, or EMPHA'TiC. [emp 
Sp. of emfhaticus, Lat. of wpayxo 
cant, forcible, uttered with ene 


hatique, Fr. 2 
6, of u and 8 


Leſt wrathful the far-ſhooting God emit terms. 4riuthnot, 2. Striking 


His fatal arrows. Prior. . 


Eurnarical Colours, ſuch colours as a 


ppear in the ing l 
aturaliſts do = ; 


To iſſue out juridically. A citation ought to be decreed and mit- which, becauſe they are not permanent, n 


ted by the judge's authority. Ayiife. f 
e e eh, the menſes, and ayur, Gr. to lead] me- ng, 
dicines 'which excite the courſes in women. Emmenagogues are ſuch 


true colours. 
ſeen.ing not real. 
MPHA TICALLY , 


colours are light itſelf, Bl. ; 


1. With an enpbly wil 
ry word prockin te ng 


as produce a fulneis of the veſſels, conſequently ſuch a ſtrengthen the king manner. How emphatically 


organs of digeſtion ſo as to make { qo blood. Arburbnot. South. 


2. According to appearance. The incuryiy of pkingmal 


MMENAL0'G1A [of «ane; the menſes, and ye, Gr.] a trea- be taken emphazicaily, not really, but in appearance, Mn 


tiſe of the emmenia | | : 
. Emve'Nla Lean, Gr.] women's monthly courſes. 


EMPHA'TICALNESS [of emphatical] emphatieal quly, 
TICS [ s@gaoow, Gr.] medicines that by ther dann 


E"MMERIC, a 2 Weſtphalia, in Germany, ſubje& to Pruſſia. ſtop the pores of the Kin, 


Long. 5® 45, E. 


Lat. 51 40 N. 


MPHRA'GMA, Lat. [of « 


mw, Gr.) a wringio or dig pe 
wind-colic. Its Den 


Eur [zmer, Sax. /ameidr, Ger.] an ant or piſmire. The in the guts, as that of 


weight of an exmet. Sid yx. 6 | 
Eur, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of the great pains it takes 


of ſome oBsTRUCT10N in thoſe | 
Gr.] an obſtruction in ah pat, 

pPvonpa, of wh, Gr.] :Vlving int 
t in by blowing, a windy ſwelling u bling 
uno calls it a flatulent tumour 


to lay up its winter ſtores of proviſion in the ſummer-tme, makes it EMPir'sea, 
generally taken for the emblem of induſtry. | | that which is brou 

To Eumt'w; verb a#. {of mew] to mew, to coop up. Nips the whole habit. 

youth i' ch' bud and follies doth mmeau. Shakeſpeare. Aatulent ſpirit collected in 


he cavities of the body. Ar 


To Enno've, verb a#.-[emmouveir, Fr.] to rouſe, to put into Epidem. Agr. 13. 


emotion. Him high _—_ did emmove. Spenſer. 


ons) a kind of ſreling, nin vi 
yp 
keep Gr.) bloated, pulp. lr 


or emphyſematous. Shar), 
5 a vehement heatin fre, 


Eurh Y sEMA (with ſur 


. *Emmo'ron [5pporer, Gr.] a liquid medicine to be ſquirted into ul- is contained, with a little fk 
ä | EMPHYSE MATOUS, 


Exypnyso'pes Febris 


cers. . * 
Emmvser te fin 2 muzzled. | ſkin feels to the touch 
_ EmtobvLla'rion, Lat. the act of ſinging in meaſure and propor 


EMo'LL1D [emollidus, Lat.] ſoft, tender. 


mation in the mouth. 


which cauſes puſtules an | | 
„Lat. [qPurivors, Gr.] 2 planing, gufng, f 


Emyay'TEvusis 


Emo'LLIENT, Fr. adj. [of emolliens, Lat.] aſſwaging, making ſoft, implanting. 


2 or looſe, ſheathing the aſperities of humours. Barley is mol- 


MPHYTEUS1S, Lat. [Roman law) a renting of lad a condi 


ont, moiſtening, and expeRorating. Arbutbnat. to plant it. 


EM0'ULIENTS, /ub/t. ¶ emollientia, Lat. ſoftening medicines, 7. e. 


MPHYTEUS1S [in the civil law} 2 contract mad: by conſent, bt 


ſuch as by a moderate heat and moiflure, diſſolve or looſen thoſe created by the Roman law, and not the law of bus; 


parts which before were upon the ſtretch. Emallients ought to be ta- 
Low bs open air. Arbuthnot | | 


houſes or lands are given to be poſſeſſed for ever, pon conditor that 
the lands ſhall be improved, and that a ſmall yeaty rent ſhall be 


 EMo'LLIMENT [emolimentum, Lat.] the act of aſſuaging or ſoften- to the proprietor. 


EurRYTEUTA, or Emyny'TeuTss, a tenint thit ras ld a 


„ [emollitio, Lat.] the act of ſoftening. Bathing and condition to plant it. 


anointing give a relaxation or emo/lition. Bacon. 


| [of euPurevors, Gr.) ſet out to farm. 


EMPHYTEvVU'TiIC 


EMO'LUMENT. [emo/ument, Fr. emolumento, It. and 8p. of emolumen- _ EMyny'Ton Thermon (with naturaliſts] 


tum, Lat.] profit. Diſpatches buſineſs to public amalument. Tatler. hea 
Eos, prep. [It is ſo written by Spenſer]. among. Made the 
mon /# themſelves a ſweet conſort. Spenſer... | 7 
E'uO NY. See ANEMONY.. ; 5 5 
Eo“ Trion, Fr. n emocidn, Sp. of 


Empal'd himielf to keep them ont, not in, Panne. 3, 10 fortif . 
The Engliſh empaled themſelves with their pikes, Hayward. fl. o  EMPt 


which they Yppo/+ to be produced in a fetus in the 

Yao whic OR db decays and ceaſe 1 
and the feetus ubliſl o tl 

ed an innate and natural | 


jen parts, enix. Of 3 PO 
a [of pierce) to pierce un 


"ITE empierc'd his darkſome hollow may. 
our, part. Fei, [from, to pight or pit 


es, when reſpiration is be 
at is by ſome natura 


emotio Lat. diſtur- the 7 7 
Alion, either Fe e 


10 Euriz kes, 
y Violence. 


encloſe, 40 ſhut in. I now empale her in mu MBs open; „4. ee zi: n 


MPA'LEMENT, or Fleer. cup [with eren haſs. wege l. yes, _ Fri 
the flow 2 pla 


5, SS: 
ple. 
WY; 1 : ' FEI — 


baſis, as tulips, &c. have no empalement. 
EMPA'LEMENT., See IMPA'LEMENT....,. 


— — advanc'd his ſhield atwee 
Fr. Tin pie, It. Sp. and Port, of mf.” 
Tr, ſupreme duni mY 


the meant mark, 


110 5 of. a plant, The dominion or jurifdiftion of an em 
| ) 1 Ancient empire oy r love and wit. Rowe. 
oyer which dominion is extended. 
cient name of kingdom, and mode 
or authority over any 


lb , Fr. c 


thing in general. 
rico, It. an Sp. 
practices] a trier, ® 


Eura anz, /ubf. [a law. term, of panel, Fr.] the writiog the nige, of et 


ment of the Tongus. | 


s made uſe of for its cute, but depending 


 EXPA'BLANCE. {of parler, Fr. a hk, none law] a petition © thority” of experten 


or motion made in court a 


tionable ſenſe, I mea 


e or day of reſpite, to confider uſed. in a leſs . 
Qtice which reſted” on 4% 


what is beſt to be done z, or for the defendant to put in hi anſwer to the quackety, but th 


. Py 


intiff s declaration; and it is ſometimes uſed for the conference of 1s the 


a jury in the cauſe committed to them. Ce tional 


roper ETYMOLOGY of the word) 
ght and help which" the 


ficians 900 | k 
refers vera pb he e 


| 22 inſig into ; 


Eran L, of ra, Gr.] a medicine compoſed of ſweet ann 
powders, to take away ſweat, correct the bad ſcent of the body, and See Doguaric, 


allay inflammations, 


 *"ExPIRIC} of Edie rica; ag: [empiriget 


To Eura's210n, verb a2. e ESD WA paſſion, to of eren, I. 


affect ſtrongly. The 3-14 oe 5 
... To Emyso'PLE, verb act. [of people] to form into a le or com- 
munity, Unknown nations there empropled were. "fa * * 15 


* 


at.] 1. Fertain 
A X 2 


#'d, thus began. Milton, withoat"ta nds. ' Empirie' remedies 


N ri alchymiſt ; | IT I Nn | 
8 or holds it poſible to tar, , i 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gol. Me eng 
Net zic ALL, adv. (of empirical] 1 £ N 
Turku r, nail empirically and ſenſibly deduet the cauſes d 
ene Ban, 3, In che manner of a quack, without rational 
pole, iis Lerne, Gr.) the prof kan & praBtce of a quack or 
Wars eicien, quackery,, the profeſion or practice of an em- 


a4mMagge, Gr.] done or 


my 


ba, Lat. 
upLa'sTERED, [Of ” 
7 er. Jig Hat a M17 of | — re- Gr.] clammy, ſtick- 
lur ls Tie [emplaſticus, Lat. of th i. 55 
heali in tor ati] at: wu 3 -: 
7 [emplatre, Fr. impiaſtro, It. |implaftro, Sp. nuwMarge 
this word is now always pronounced, and eie N paſte 
ber or ſalye, a medicine of a {tiff glutinous conſiſtence, compoſe 
vers ſimple ingredients, {ſpread on leather, linen, Ec, ake ap- 
1 adj. e Gr.] viſcous, fit to be applied as a 
ler. Emplaſtic.quality . 7/eman. „ 
. 23728 4 405 RT Gr.] viſcous medicines which ſhut 
he pores of the body, plaſters. | | | 
MPLATTO MENA, See EMPLASTICS. | ae 
0 EMPLE'aD, verb a2. [of plead, En. plaider, Fr.] 1. To indict; 
eee, to bring a charge againſt one. Tyrannous maſters did of- 
lad, arreſt, and caſt them into priſon. Hayward. 8 
Ari c ro Opus [in architecture] a work knit and couched toge- 
properly when the ſtones of a building are ſo laid, that their 
and back part are ſmooth, but their inſide rough or unhewn, 
dey may take the better hold one of another. 
Eurrolr [employer, Fr. impiegare It. emplear, Sp.] 1. To keep 
t work, or 2 — buſineſs, to exerciſe. The thoughts ought 
Pied on. ſerious ſubjects. Adaiſon. 2. To uſe as an inſtru- 


a * 
Her auk ward fiſt did ne er employ the churn. Gay. 
b uſe as means. The money was employed to the making of gal- 
2. Maccabees. 4. To uſe as materials. Timber employed about 
lough.... Locte. 5, To entruſt with the 1 of an affair. 
fis enplexed in ſuperior works. Watts. 6. To fill up with bu- 


dere eee le ime anply 7 bo. 
1 be 
They more 


daubed over with 


e bleſs d perpetual life employ.” Prior. 
d uſe or make uſe gf. g. To beſtow time or pains. 


| per. A. Fr. IL _empleo, Sp.] 1. Buſineſs, occu- 
4A 01 an ee 


The whole exp/oy of body and of mind. Pope. | 

B poſt, or ſtation: They have always a foreigner for 
5 oy. ITE en. e 1 | . 5 x | 
WILQYABLE {of employ] capable of being uſed, fit for uſe. Ob- 
ps employable againſt this hypotheſis. * Boyle. 


/ % 


ess of capie] one that employs, uſes, or cauſes to be 


Owner and employer of much ſhipping. Child. 
PLO'Y MENT. [otemploy}.1, Buſineſs, object of labour. 2. The 
being employed. 3, Poſt of buſineſs, office. To get or to 


Epoyment..:. Swift. 4. Commiſſion, . buſineſs entruſted. 
= T ſerve. the king, 8 | 
On whoſe employment I, was ſert to you. Shakeſpeare. _ | 
aun T0515 Lat. [warvpaluo;, Gr.] an alternate widening 
ie cheſt, whereby the external air is continually breathed in, and 
punicated. to the blood by the wind-pipe and lungs. We 2p 
1. To poiſon, to de- 
ed ſervant of his under- 
2. To taint with poiſon, to envenqm. 


EMPo1's0N, verb ad. [empoiſonner, F 11 
Lby yenemous food or drugs. That wie 
to empoi ſon him, Sidney. 
is the more you! ſenſe. . LY DT PE. 
IPOI'SONER [empoiſonuer, Fr.] one who deſtroys by poiſon. Phe 
ener of his 7 — 4 1 10 woe Et 885 La 
P01'50NMENT [empoiſonnement, Fr.] the pratjice of poiſoning or 
dying by poiſon. Dangerous for ſecret empoiſouments, Bacon. 
renz Ma, Lat. [of aww, Gr. to labour] the bettering and 


thing a ground by labour. Ting zibb ts 74400 
ron“ Tic, or EMPORI TICAL [emporeticus, Lat; fager Gr.] 
Ir pertaining to markets, fairs or merchandize. 2 


ai town of trade. The 


ei * 
ry.of the brain. 


xerogien, Gr. J. 1. A market town... 2: A place where a 


— 


. 


£ 


SP 


1 2% To enable, to give natural ſtrength. Does not 
ame. power that enables them to, heal, exponver them to 
Baker 91 1 r 


A 3 

Anamnese S4 of 
8 

4 


= 
SET 
[87 


: . " 1 
0 : +; AUT] afl, {i Wr 7 * hy * 
une it often b. HIP $10 neter en gets: 
| 3 das an abhreviation for empero rt. 
2 8 6 . A... #-Wy 


„ bee luraite fer Früher .Fr. impriggiguargy It.]. to c ſt into 


ON. 


err een 


ame invelted wich imperial adlbo nal 8 


; veſted wicht wority,..a femal, | 
*?re/s of this fair world, reſplendent Eve. Milan. 


plus. It hatt p, the enquiries of others. 


bret. 


vens, Where the pure 


3 1 to de- 
n ee 4 ia K regs 0 ; 
"Sora Laich hunters}. a, term, uled when a deer has left the | 
Seite; and this hint will ſuffice for ſome miſtakes that occur under the 
word CxekvBim, and the like. | | . 
Fri, 
omg 3 e 
The 2 \(contrafted,. from  emper of, Which. B. Jobnſop, retains] 
| 2, 


too great a degree 


EMP 
Em#r1'ss, Fr. an enterprize, an attempt of danger and hazard; 
Enterprize, 
Brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Spenſer. 

_ Grants of mighty bone and bold empri/e. Milton. 

 EmPrRos8THOTO'NIA Nr of ewrooo%y, forwad, and v, 
2 ſtretch] a convulſion of the neck, which draws the head for- 
wards. | 

EmprosTHO ToNo0s [ eargoo gor, Gr.] a ſtiffneſs of the back- 
bone, when by ſome violent convulſion it is bent forwards, as opiſt- 
hotonos;/whem it is bent backwards. Or more correctly thus; the 
emprofthatenus [of nung den, forward, and teu, to ffretch] is a $PASM 
of the muſcles which bend the head, neck, thorax, and loins forward; 
and the opiſthotonus is a Han of thoſe muſcles, which bend them 
backward. © Baerhaave Symptomatologia, Sect. 864. 

Emess. is uſed as an abbreviation for empre/+. 
EMI, . [of empty] one that empties or makes any place 
void by taking away its contents. The emptiers have emptied them 

E'meTio Venditio [in eivil law] that contract by conſent only, 
which we call buying and ſelling, whereby the ſeller is bound to de- 
liver the goods, and the buyer to pay the price for them according to 
the bargaBevy nn! 1 oo th nt 3 | 

E'/meT1on, Lat. the act of buying. Purchaſe, emption or commuta- 
tion. Arbuthnot. | | 

E'meTingss [zmwnepfe, Sax:] 1. Inanity, abſence of fullneſs. 

Deſolation rages; 
And emptineſs. J. Philips. 

2. The ſtate of being void or empty. Hollow poverty and emptineſc. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A void ſpace, vacuity, a vacuum. Mere emptineſs 
and nothing. Bentley. 4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. Subſiſt in 
the emptineſi of light and ſhadow. Dryden. 5. Unſatis factorineſs, in- 
ſufficiency to fill up deſires. The emptine/5 o 2 here. Atterbury, 
6. Want of knowledge, vacuity of head. Eternal ſmiles his enpti- 


neſi betray. Pape. 1 

E'MPT10NAL [emlionalis, Lat.] belonging to buying. 
3 Jemptitius, Lat.] that which may be bought, ſale- 
able. 3 

E'weTive [enptivus, Lat.] bought, or hire. 5 

 E'mery [æmx I, Sax. ] 1. Void, not full, having nothing in it. The 
pit was empty. Genefis. 2. Devoid, unfurniſhed. The heavens are 
emptier of air, than any vacuum we can make. Neaulon. 3 Unſa- 
tis factory, unable to fill the defires, unburtltiened, dinfreighted. 
They had been empty-banded. Dryden. 4. Vacant of head, unpro- 
vided with materials for thinking, unſki ful. Empty headed fools. 
Raleigh. 5. Having no ſubſtance, being without ſolidity, vain. 
Empty dreams. Dryden. 0 N 135 

Eur veſſels make the loudeſt ſound. _ 7 
Agreeable to the words of divine wiſdom. A fool voice is known by 
a multi lude of words, We generally find, that thoſe who in reality 
have little or vo worth, are fulleſt of themſelves, and trouble every 
company they come into with a flood of egotiſms : whereas, on the 
contrary, thoſe who might juſtly / boaſt of excellent qualities, are 
always ſilent on their own ſubject, according to another proverb; 
The deepeſt ſtreams flow with leaſt noiſe. The Fr. ſay as we; Les 
Fonneaux vuides, font le plus de bruit. The It. ſay; La piu cattiua 
ruota del carro ſempre cigola. (The worſt wheel of the cart always 
creeks moſt.) And the Arabians have a proverb to the ſame effect, 
taken from a cloud, which makes a great report, but yields no rain. 
What thunder from a BarREN CLOUD is here 
An Eur brain is the devil's ſhop: " * 

And he ſoon takes care to ſtock it. Lat. Otium diaboli pulvinar. 
By empty, is here meant idle, not employed. This proverb may be 
explained by another: Keep yourſelf employed, and the devil wwill 
have no powerioger j. ET, 

To Eurry [zmrz1an; Sax: to make void, to exhauſt, to deprive 
of that which any thing contained. Great navigable rivers empty 
themſelves into the Euxine ſea. Arbuthnot; 


© To Europ, werb a8. [of purple] to die of a urple colour, to 
diſcolour or ſtain with purple. Empurpled with celeſtial roſes. Mil. 


os. . i WES 
To Euruzzrx, verb ad. [of puxæle] to perplex or put to a non- 
| Brown, | 
EMPYE'Ma | <pnrvnze, of , within, and wvos, Gr. matter] a col- 
lecting or gathering together of corrupt matter about the breaſt and 
lungs or thorax.” An Empyema,/ or a'colleion of purulent matter in 
the breaſt. Harvey.” 2. ee to diſcharge all ſorts of matter 
with which the midriff is loaded, by making 'a perforation in the 


Leier g 
Amun | : 


EMPY'REAL, Or EMPY'REAN, adj. [empyree; Fr. empireo, It. and 
Sp. of empirtu, Lat. of 'tynrugw; Gr.] 2 of the element of 
accents it on tit penult. 2 

So ſoar with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere. Pope. 
Bat empyreal forms, 'howe'er in ſight. Tickel. ng 

EmPY'REAL Subſtance [in philoſophy] the fiery element above the 
etherial, that of the pureſt heavens. | 
_ _EmPyREAN, . [eproze, from we, Gr. fire] the higheſt hea- 

lemerit of fre is ſuppoſed to ſubüſf. The 

pure empyrean. Milton, Oo on 

EmreyRE uM Cælum [of waves, Gr. fiery, ſo called from its fiery 


fire, refined Beyond aerial, pertaining to the higheſt heavens, Tickel 


\ 


_ brightneſs) the higheſt heaven, or the eleventh- ſphere above the 


primum mobile, wherein is the throne of God, reſidence of angels, &c. 
Our lexicographer (I ſuſpect) is beholden, for this and ſome other in- 
ſtances of aBsTRUSE philoſophy to that fanciful piece of forgery 
which is aſcribed (rho* without ground) to Dronysruvs the Areopa- 


"IT" 


EurYREUNM, or Eur TAZU“NMA, Lat. [« vpce, Gr. with che- 
miſts] that taſte and ſmell of the fire, which, after diſtillation, 
pens to ſome oils, ſpirits and waters, from their being drawn off 
of heat. | 
EMPYREUMA'TICAL, adj, [of uma] of or pertaining to an 
empyreuma, having the ſmell or al of burnt ſubſtanees in diſtilla- 
5 dong. 


EN A 


tions. Empyreumetical oils diftilled by ſtrong fires in retorts. Boyl.. 


EMyyREU MaTA C Sαέ,ννεννÜ&Yuu, Gr.] 1. Reliques of a fever after 
critical time of the diieate. 2. A ſettling in diſtillations. 
Eur xv'ROSis, Lat. (of ewruges, 1 * conflagration, general fire. 
Cataclyſms and empyroſes yniverlal. Hale. | | 
Euro, a 14 diamond for cutting glaſs, called alſo emety. 
E'mroDs, the fame as hemorrhoids ; which ſee, * 
8 Ibers the name of a flower. | 1 

uu ci [emucidus, Lat.] mouldy. 1 
To EmvLaTE, verb ad [emulare, It. emular, Sp. emulatum, 
ſup. of £m/o, Lat.] 1, To rival, to propoſe as one to be equalled or 
excelled. 2. To imitate with hope of equality ar ſuperiority.” 
FEY Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face. Ph. 
3. To be equal to, Thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shake- 
ſpeare. 4. To copy, to reſemble, The convulſion emulating this 
motion. Arbuthnot. 4 

EMULAa'T10N, Fr. [emulazione, It. emulacion, Sp. of amulatio, Lat.] 
1. Rivalry, a deſire to excel; a noble jealouſy, between perſons of 
virtue or learning, contending for a ſuperiority therein. Some emu- 
lation. may be good, Sprat. 2. Contention, envy, defire of de- 
preſſing another. Factious emulatians ſhall ariſe. Shakeſpeare. 

E'MULATIVE, adj. [of emulate] 1. Belonging to emulation. 2. 
| Propenſe to emnlatian, e | | 

MULA'TOR [emwlateur, Fr. emulatore, It. emulo, 1 of æmulator, 
Lat.] t. One that ſtrives to equal or excel another. It layeth their 


competitors and emulators aſleep. Bacon. 2. One that envies an- 


other's excellence. | rr . 
To Euv'Lcg, verb at. W to ſtroke gently. 
To Emv'LGt [emulges, Lat.] to milk or preſs forth by ftrok- 


ing. 1 8 | 

iy LGENT, ad {emulgens, Lat.] milking or draining out. 
_EmuilcenT Arteries [with anatomiſts] two large arteries, which 
ariſe from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, and are inſerted into 
the kidneys, and carry the blood with the humour called ſerum to 
them. Thro* the emulgent branches the blood is brought to the kid- 
ngys, and is. thexe freed of its ſerum. Cheyne. 

EMULGENT Vein, [ vith anatomiſts] two veins ariſing from the 
vena cava, and inſerted into the kidneys, which bring back the blood, 
Ce. after the ſerum, is ſeperated from it, by the kidneys. 

. E wuLovs [emulys, Lat.] 1. Striving to excel, rivalling, engaged 
in competition. Exulays, Carthage. B. Fohn/an. 2. Deſirous to 
riſe above another, deſirous of any excellence poſſeſſed by another; 
with of before the object of rivalry. 

other excellence 

Not emulous. Milton. : 
Emulous miſſions *mongſt the Gods them- 


1 Envious, contentious. 
elves. Shakeſpeare, 


E'wuLovsLyY adv. [of — 1. With deſire of excelling. 2. 


enviouſſy. 


EMuu'Lstox, Fr. and Sp. [emul/ione, It.) a ſort of phyſic- drink 
made of bruited ſeeds, fruits, c. of the colour and form of milk, 


an aſſwaging medicine. The aliment is diſſolved by an operation re- 
ſembling that of making an emuſſion. Arbuthnot. | 
E'uuLousNgss [emulatio, Lat.] emulation. 
. Emunpa'TiON, Lat. a cleanſing. — ID 
Euu'xcTORIES, /. emunctloriæ, of emungo, Lat. to wipe o 
certain places in an animal body, by which the principal parts diſ- 
charge their excrements or ſuperfluities; as the glandules, which lie 
under the ears, under the armpits, and under the groin, &c. 
tories to drain them of ſuperfluous choler. More. 
Emvu'xcTORY, /ubt. this hngular is rarely uſed. See Euuxcro- 
RIES.. The grand emin&ory oF the body. Woodward. | 
_Emvsca'Tion, Lat. a clearing a tree from moſs. vcd h 
Ex, is an inſeparable prepoſition or compounding particle, gene- 
rally in the ſpelling of words derived from the French, tho' this di- 
ſtinction is not always obſerved; for we but too often uſe this prepo- 
fition, and the Latin zz, promiſcuouſly. It would add very much to 
the perſpicuity of the Engliſh tongue, if we made a due diſtinction 
herween the Fr. prep. en, the Lat. in, and the Sax. wn, which have 
very different ſignifications. See in ix, What is not to be found 
in ex. | | 
EN [en, Sax 
leaden, hidden, & c. and likewiſe a termination of verbs derived from 


ſabſtantives or adjectives; as, to heighten, ſtrengthen, frighter, harden, 


ſoſten, ſharpen, c. Ex is alſo the termination of ſeveral irregular 
participles paſkive. . | 


To ENA AL E, verb a8. [of able, En. abilitare, It.  abilitar, Sp.] to 


make or render able or capable. 
ight enable him. 4tterbary. a1 
3 5 Lin the practice of Scotland] ſatisfaction for any crime or 
To Exa'cr [of en and gum, ſup. of ago, Lat. to do or perform] 
1. To effect, to perform. The thought or purpoſe before it be enadted. 
Spenſer. Enacted wonders with his ſword. Shakepeare. 2. To eſtabliſh 
ag act, to ordain or decree, By the people it was ena&edor commanded. 
Temple. 3. To repreſent by action. I did exa& Hector. Shakeſpeare. 
. .Ena'cr, /ub/. [from the verb] purpoſe, determination. 
. Ena'oTOR 2 enadt] 1. One that enacts or eſtabliſhes laws. 
Enactor of this law of good and evil. 
tiſes or per fortins a — 
h The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own ena&or with e deſtroys. Shakeſpeare. 
EN Mu Less, of „ and as, Gr.] a medicine for ſtopping 


_Enzv rea [with phyſicians] a little hanging cloud (as it were) 
in the middle of urine, With Hirrocgares = others (ſays Bruno) 
it ſignifies ſublime quiddam in urind innatans, & fer mediam urinam 
2 5 It is alſo called a cloud, or little cloud. Galen Com. 2. in 

noſt. t. 29. | FOR 4 ITN i 
Ex LLAGE [waMayn, of οννν, Gr. to change; with rhetori- 
2 a figure whereby we change and invert the order of the terms 
in a diſcourſe againſt the common rules of language. 


His great friendſhip with God 


* 


ut 


.: Bn4'LLaG8 [with grammarians) a change either of a pronoun or 


. 
1 
. 


Emunc- 


en and ern, Ger.] is an adjective termination; as, 


Atterbury. 2. One who prac- 


E N C 


a verb; as when a poſſeflive is put for a relati 
when one 2 1 Wit Þ 1 3 RR fuu; bu, 
Ex ALV “RON [in heraldry] a bordure cha _ | 
other nd of birds. Woe has Kon With Marilers, . 
To Exa MBusH werb ad. [of amby/} to hide in 3. 
hoſtile intention. They there cnambu/b'd om: 7 5 a 
ENAMEL, ſub. [email, Fr. ſmalto, It. and Sp.] 1. 


Up 


uſh, a yi 


uſed by goldſmiths, Cc. to inlay flowers, c. , 4 "poll 
riegated with colours inlaid, or enamelled. Various fore ! Us n. 
glaſſes, paſtes and ename/s. Waedward, cab 


To ExAufL [emailler, Fr. ſmaltare, It. ſna li- d 
Port.] 1. To vary with 9 0 i ta paint with mineral . le 
with enamel ; to variegate. The enamelled ſilver plates os K 
To lay upon another body ſo as to vary it. N 
Wich gay enamel d colours mixt. Milton. 
ENAMELLER [of enamel] one that profeſſes enamel 
To Exa"mour, verb ad. [of en and amour, Fr. of, 
to engage the love and affections of a perſon, to make res ly 
before the perſon or thing loved; ſometimes on. He ih % 0 
Hero, Shakeſpeare. Enamaured of all he does. Dad ws. 
Ena'MOURED, part. p. engaged in love. f 


ENANGIOMONOSPE RMOUS lants [of r &Y YE, à veſſe] * 
le, and owzgua, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as have but one ſingle wy. 
ed veſſel. " bras, 


ENaNnTrYos1s, or ANTENANTI'OSIS [Carr, contrars 
or eas, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when that is ſpoken by a 
which is intended ſhould be underſtood as it were by ain 
there was rage againſt reſolution, pride againſt nobleneſi, 6s, Ug 
ExATATTON, Lat. a ſwimming out. | 
Ex AVIATION, Lat. a failing out of, by or over. 
Encav'sTes, Lat. [eyxavrnc, Gr.] an enameller, that api 
with fire. 85 | 
Enarc1'a [wzgyna, Gr.] evidence or clearneſs of eme. 
ExnarRA'TION narration, Fr. narragione, It. enarati, La]; 1 
plain declaration. 2. A recital or rehearſal. | 
Ena'rTHROSIS [aapIgwow, Of uu, in, and aghew, Cr 0 joat\ 4 
kind of joint, when the cavity or hollow which rg 154% 
and the head of the bone that is ler in is ſome uhu big; 4 in the 
jointing of the thigh-bone with the iſchion or huclehdte. Ju 
threſis is where a good round head enters into a cavity; what of the 
os coxæ receiving the head of the os femoris, or glene, wick b not 
ſhallow, as in the ſcapula, where it receives the hem. Vi. 
See ACETABULUM. | 
Enavu'nTER, adv. an obſolete word, explained by Spenfzrlin. 
ſelf to mean leaſt that. | | 6 
. Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be. Here. 
_ Encz'nia [exama, Gr.] 1. Certain annual fcſlivals ancentyhil 
on the days that cities were built. 2. The conſecration or mite 
days of our churches, 3 
To ExcA“O verb af, [of cage] to ſhut up as in acage, han- 
fine. Like Bajazet encag d. Donne. | 
To Exca'me, werb neut. [of camper, Fr.] to pitch tents | 
down for a time from a march. Strong fortified acaniry; be. 
con. | | 
To Excaur, verb ad. to form an army into a canp. 1 
Exc MTT [of encamp} 1. The act of piclig tuts de di- 
poſing of an army in a plain or open country, C* 2. A canp, the 
tents pitched in order. Io improve them in their eccnprent, Grew, 
Spread their encampment o'er the ſpaciousplin. 69. 
ExcAxvTEHISs, Lat. [eaardig, Gr.] the caruncih labrymas. = 
Enca'xTHus [in ſurgery] a tumour of the caruicula ann 
the great canthus or angle of the eye. 1 * 
ENCca'RDia [eaphe, Gr.] a precious ſtone, bearing the 19uF 
an heart. | ; te 
Enca'rra [uragra, Gr.] flowers or froit-work, cut cut n 
chapiters of pillars. PN telly be 
NCATHI'SMA [L, Gr.] a kind of bath for the belh, 
ſame as in/efſus. | ; Dobus⸗ 
To Enca've, verb act. [of cave] to hide as in à cat: 
cave yourſelf. Shakeſpeare, | | oF 
E'NCAUMA Rr Gr.] 1. A brand or mark made by bun 
2. A wheal or puſh cauſed by a burn. + baby ol 
EN AUMA lich ſurgeons] an ulcer in the eye with a 1 1 
which follows a fever. Bruno adds, that it may riſe on ns i 
or white part of the eye; and that when its ſeat 15 Ki * 1 
often a deep ulcer, and that in the expurgation of it hor 1 
eroſion of the coats, to the utter deſtruction ſometdes d. 
organ. 2 | 
ewe ie [eixavrixn, Gr.] pertaining to the art of exe 
or inting with fire. | 
NCAU'STUM [txaure, Gr.] enamel. g + mejt 
Exce"1nTE, Fr. [in fortification] the whole compab baſtion? 
wall or rampart ſurrounding a place, ſometimes comp only made d 
or curtains, either faced or figs with brick or ſtone, ® | 
earth, A term not yet naturalized. - awo 3 hu e gut 
EncELa'pus, Lat. [ryzinad@®-, Gr. 7. e. tumulucu . 
who (as the poets /#ign) was the largeſt of thoſe mm mount Tu 
Jupiter, who ſtruck him down with thunder, and tb unit di 
upon him, where he breathes out flames, and, by 
or ſhifting ſides, cauſes earthquakes. 4 
ENCEPHALI, Lat. [of u, in, and xa. Gr. 1 
nerated in the head. chained; o fn 
Exck' E, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies fettered, "ad 
about the middle, as is uſual With monkeys. 
ExCE'PHAL0s," Lat. Lu-, Gr.] hatſoe 
in the compaſs of the ſkull. _ enrages 
To Excna'Ps, verb ad. [eſchauffr, Fr.] to 1 5 
The enchafed flood. Shakeſpeare. 75 old in chains 0 
To Exe Id, verb uch, [enchainer, Fr.) to B87 ; y Doi 
en with a chain, to detain in bondage. Here Ius To give ch 
To Excu ur, werb act. [enchanters Fr. * you pn 
any thing by ſongs of ſorcery. _ Euchaniing a fal, 
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ENO E N E 


to the ſame falſe end or intention. Addiſon. 4. The laſt particle of EM DIESEL, ad. [of enalgſt] 1. Inceſſantly, per 


any aſſignable duration. | importunately and endlgſily renew its aſſaults. H, Perpetually, li j 

: We might fear that virtue, ſince ſhe fell out termination '6f length. r ly. 2. 18 | — 
: So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 5 'E'npLESSwESS fof oy 1. Endleſs duration | | * 
5. The concluſion or ceſſation of any action. Jacob had made an being round without an end. Endleſſneſ of the « Foes The quiliy Evi 
end of commanding his ſons. Genet. | © © E"npLonG, adv. [of end and Jong) in a ſtrai 18 Din, . ] 
6. Ultimate ſtate, final doom. 7. Final determination, the reſult of ring at full ſpeed ran ng on. Dryden. Sat line. Then fy. bt "Mi 
deliberation. My guilt be on my head, and there's an end. Shake- E'xDMosr, adh. [of end and mol} remoteſt, bein y 
Jpeare. 8. The point beyond which no progreſſion can be made. end, with the end foremoſt. es at the fy 
Are at their wits end. Pſalms. g. Death, fate: To write the life Exp, TED [endoftrine, Fr. ] inſtructed. | WO pcrat 


Es. 
$ 990 ies 
HZ fferen 


and the end of George Villers. Wotton. 10. Abolition, total loſs, Exvo'xsE [in heraldry} is an ordinary, containinę ay 7 

There would be an end of all civil government. Locke. 11. Cauſe of a pale; ſome fay that it ſhews, that the fame — 1 "git 

of death, deſtroy er. | coats, and afterwards joined together, in one Hacks bay. tx 
» lor lony 


Award | | myſtery of arms, as in the eſcutcheon he bears 422 thoſe 

Either of you to be the other's end. Shakeſpeare. 9.7 ga 20 DONE 09] | en mu, Eure 

12. Conſequence, event. | To Exons, verb a. [endeſſer, Fr. endiſcar, Port, of Exrs 
O that a man might know | | Jum; Lat. the back] 1. To write on the backſide of * adþ, Wpirits. 

The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come. Shakeſpeare, — writings, to ſuperſeribe. Look on the backſide of th ib or ah acc. 

13. Fragment, broken piece. Old odd end ſtol'n forth of holy law ſaligne, and there you ſhall find it exavr/e, Be oh = thn 
writ. Shakeſpeare. 14. Thing intended, final deſign. One and the on the back. Elephants endersd with towers. Mil © Too obe 
ſame thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ends. Hooker. 15. An Enpo'rsed [in heraldry] is when two lions are bome ;, , _ 7 
Exp {probably corrupted from on end] upright, erect; as, his hair cheon rampant, and turning their backs to each other en uch eected 
ſtands an end. 16. [An End has a ſignification in low language not Ex DORsEMENT  [endofſement, Fr.] 1. A writing on the rr; a 
eaſily explained; as, moſt an end, commonly; perhaps properly on a bill, -a ſuperſeription. 2. Ratification. le _ wt 
end at the concluſion ; or corrupted from ſome old word not eaſily reco- Th' indor/ement of ſupreme delight, N rh 
verable Johnſon] | - Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert _ 
Stay'ſt thou to vex me here? | To Enpo'w ere Lat. endeuuirer, of en and dun, f. U Aa 

Slave, that ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame. Shakeſpeare, — ä ture or make a ſettlement] 1. To beſtow a dower, ty n an 

1 Jn the Exp things will mend. 5 He ſhall ſurely endow her to be his wife. Exodu;. 2 Mam * e 

A ſaying people are apt to comfort themſelves with, when things tion, to ſettle rents and revenues of the maintenance of 10 s 
don't go to their mind. | | alms-houſes, c. to ſupply with external goods. An in; 10 i _ 
| From the beginning to the Exp. | intend to endow. Addiſon. 3. To enrich with any excelex: L _.. 

Lat. Ab cvo uſque ad mala. (From the egg to the apples.) That is, moſt richly endbaved by nature. Addiſon. 4. To bethe formed? 3 8 * 
from the beginning of the feaſt to the end. The ancients uſually be- one. rs 8 POE 3) 5 T _ 
Linning their meals with eggs, and ending with apples. I do not think ; rx 
To make both Exps meet, or to ſpend juſt one's income, neither more So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, = 
nor leſs. | ; End:ws a man but him. Shakeſpeare, | a 1 07 
To have the better Env of the Staff, i. e. to have the advantage. Enpo'wmenT [of endow] natural gift or qualiy, Cet mia 3 
Ex p for End [a ſea phraſe] when a rope runs all out of the pully, ments are not ſuffered to lie idle. Aaafſon. 5 Ag 15 
or off the block, or what it is wound upon. Endowment (in law] 1. The giving or aſſuring a dbu w ao. 0 As : 
To Env, verb af. [endian, Sax. enven, Ger. enda, Su. eynden, man. 2. The ſetting forth or ſerving of a ſufficient pon fi i rr Ke | 
Du.] 1. To conclude, to finiſh. That expenſive war is not yet end- toward his perpetual maintenance, When the benefce i pi „ ag 
ed. Smalridge. 2. To put to death, to deſtroy.” This ſword hath A chapel will 1 build with large endowment. Drydn. z. eib WS fines, 
ended him. Shakepeare, ſtowed for any uſe. N n n Lk 
To Exp, verb neut. 1. To be finiſhed, to be brought to an end. Endowment, de la plus belle parte [a law phraſe] uſed w! ER VA“ 
The long labours of your voyage end. Dryden. 2. To ceaſe, to fail, man dying poſſeſſed of ſome lands held in knights ſervice, adovn ing we: 
to be terminated. Our laughing commonly ends in a deep ſigh. 7 aylor. in ſoccage, the widow has her dower out of the ſoccage lands, alt ERVAT. 
 E'npasBLe [of end} that may be ended. ing /a Fu belle parte, Fr. i. e. the beſt. —_— 
To Enva MA [endammager, Fr.] to do damage, 'to hurt, to Jo Enpu'e [of enabuer, Fr. endiro, Lat.] 1. To quliy, fog To Ex:zsz 
prejudice. I he removal of the one ſhould exdamage the other. Hooker. or furniſh with intellectual powers. Exdue them with thy Hely Wi and exe; 
To EnDa'nGER, verb ad. [of danger] 1. To put into hazard, to rit. Common Prayer. 2. In the following paſſage it ſeems income err: 
bring into peril. Exery thing that can deſtroy his being or endanger printed for endow. God hath ende me with a good drwy. Gif, erer [3 
his happineſs. Tilloz/on. 2. Jo incur the danger of, to hazard. He Exnu'rance [of endure] 1. Continuance, /aſtingrels, Otter ee. whic; 
that turneth the humours back, endangereth malign ulcers. Bacon. more late and of leſs endurance. Spenſer. 2. Patience, ſufferance a} —_— Ey.7 


_ ToEnpt'ar [of en and dear, probably of vynen, Sax. to account of ſupporting. Their patience and endurance of al ers. 7eap#. þ 
dear to himſelf] -to engage a perſon's affections to one. Inſtances Delay, procraſtination. Obſolete. | 

of charity which endzar each other. Taylor. - | E heard you be 

_ Enpta'rmenT [of endear] 1. The cauſe of love, means by Without endurance further. S ateſper s, 
which any thing is endear'd, Her firſt exdearments twining round the To Expv'xR, verb act. ¶endurer, Fr. of durb, Lt.) to (offer or ut; 
ſoul. Thomſon. 2. The tate of being loved. The great cauſe of its dergo, to ſupport. Leſs enduring of preſſure. Baa: 


rength, 1 


 endearment. South. "to Envure, ver genf. 1. To laſt, to remain. Mes which . Ex: 
'1'o Envea'vour, verb act. [of en and dewoir, Fr.] to attempt to dureth unto everlaſting life. Sr. John. 2. To brook, w bear, TM = dignitics « 
do any thing according to one's ability. could hardly endure the crown of England ſhould hare ar) f Beg homag 
| To prayer, repentance,” and obedience due, them. Dawes. 85 | 0 the eld 
Tho' but endea cou d with ſincere intent, Exp ER [of endure] 1. One that can bear or endure, a ſatan, _ - Fr. 

Mine ear ſhall not be flow. Milton. |  Endurers of col Spenſer. 2. Continuer, latter. ert or the 

To EndeavouR, verb neut. to work for a certain end. Our coun- -E'xnvw1se, adv. {of end and wife} on end, erefily. Cabin 3 g EvFz'T1 
try clergy would endeavour after a handſome elocution. Addiſon. of poles ſet endwiſe. Ray. $ ſoul is ſo en 
Expeavous [from the verb] labour directed to ſome certain end. - Mo man knoweth beitet what is good than he who hath gx0out . n pt 
Conſant-endeawours after felicity. Locke. hos " OTH e 14: op. 4  * led in ſc 
EnDEa'vouRER [of endeavour] one who endeavours or labours to a They who live in an uninterrupted courſe of health, or au 5 2 bog, but ti 
certain purpoſe. He appears an humble endeavourer. Rymer. | happineſs, are not ſo ſenſible of what they enjoy, as one wi 0 BD 8s d-Wal 
| Expecacon [od. of wma and your, Gr. a corner] a plain perienc'd the contrary, according to another ſaying. No hs | 4 ( 
figure, having eleven fides and angles. value of heath but'he'<0ho avant; it. © ow | 3 things 
_ E'xpurx1s [e9«&5;, Gr.] a ſhewing or declaring. 1 EnDv{vion, according to the poets, the ſon of Fthlivs and 110 8 DE, þ 
Exprixis [with phyſicians) an indication of diſeaſes, ſhewing ſon of Jupiter, who having taken him up to heaven, be Aten is A train 
what is to be done in order to the cure. e vuoolate the ehaſtity of and, Whereupon Fupiter caſt him int FF Sy I 


Diana be 4 
gpiter in 3 
of Jup an hard 


Enpe Mic, Expe'mial, or EnDE'MICAL:Difiempers [of w and da- taal'lieep, or, as others write, for 30 years. 


18. Gr. the body] are ſuch as affect a great many in the ſame coun- mour'd with him, and hid him from the fight eee 


0 ExriLAbr 


try, the cauſe being peculiar to the country where it reigns. An ende- Latmos; and not being at joy him by dau, dub n | 
mical diſeaſe is 5 42 common to the e of a ay Arbuthaot. a- nights, — Sade by kim. If this fin b, (P.vithihe es 
To ExDbENIZ E, verb act. [of denixen] to enfranchiſe, to make free. what becomes of lord Herberts remark, that Diana was a 4 8 
Enfranchiſing and endenizing ſtrange words. Camden. ee. chaſteſt of all the deities? ? ; mud 0 Rane . 
To Envpeg'w [in Soy is fad of a hawk, when ſhe ſo digeſts The moral of this fable ſeems to be, that Endymion 1 obey 8 
her meat, that ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge of it; but alſocleanſes ſtudied the motions of the moon, and for that end was * bebo Mile” F th 
ber yang. LOTION > reno) | the nights in retired places in mount Latmos, that he W's * if the wh 1 
ToEnrpi'ct, or To IxpITE, verb ad. [of enditer, Fr. of didum, Lat.) with leſs interruption. To him is attributed the oduß 1 , 
1. To compoſe, pen, or dictate the matter, of a letter or any other wri- courſe of the mon 8. A) „ „ deſtroy, . ge 
ting. Learned Gicece her uſeful rules indites. Pape. z. To charge To EN D u, enero, Lat.] to kill, w that mich 
any man by a written accuſation before a court of juſtice ; as, to endile plagues mitcare in two or three hours. Har? 0 male or 
a man for perjury. * 8 „oT Eb, part. paf. [enecatur, Lat.] killed: 4. Te, 
Enp1i'cTMENT, or EnDI'TEMENT" [of endite] is much the ſame in Enz'MaA [ipa, FED Gr. to fend] a dyſer... . 1 at Sker aw 4 
common law, as accrſatio is in the civil. An accuſation for ſome offence ENB [ennemi, Fr. inimico, It. enemige, Sp. 00 u Exforced fe 
exhibited unto jurors, and by their verdict found and preſented to be A public foe. The enemy thinks of raiting threeſcore 350 flo 0 urge on, to 
true, before an officer can have power to puniſh the ſame. Cowel. We Addiſon; z. A private opponent, an antegonn :? 1 
never draw any endi&ment againſt them. Hooker.” See InpicTMENT. gards another with malev e, not a friend. "rr — 
E'npive, Fr. [endi via, It.] The fame as ſuccory; there is the Ks-ent in diſguiſe en DIES with hi 
white, the green, and the curled fort, Mortimer. | | 8 Follow'd his 'twwmy King. "Shakefprart- (Amon —* PNFORCE. & 
Eur zes [of enblep fe, Sax.) 1. Without end or concluſion. No- 4. One that diſlikes," An"#nemy to truth. Locke. 5 F the #9) vel whi 
thing was more en/e/s than comparing eminent writers by an oppoſi- thechehd; the devil. Defend us from the e e e Y. Hooks 
tion of particular paſſages. Pope, 2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. mon Prayer. pr” , ſubſp 
en who has bervants is ſure of Edu of, 


2 1 6 7 —_— 3. Infinite in Pang rpetual.. + 5 yo 2 
e church's care for the endle/s of her children. Hooker. Fry. Oui bn ba criades,. ha enemiges ne eſccſadi. 
Inceffant, continual, Endl/s praiſe. Shakepeare W 


E N F 


is fre of having thoſs about him, who will take every op- 
3 ilfering and pi een 
4 ay e, bi 8 a Certain deity of the P 22 | 
use ggua, or En gon; Tat. | [erarfana, Of» — 1 pet 
| + thoſe contents of the urine which float aun | . 
nbling a cloud. Th 1 7 FUN . erergi ve, Fr, energica, It. ener+ 
A angry ee Gr.] we e cacious, vigorous. . 
1 ee not at reſt. A bein eternall energetic. Za 
EC 3 ricaL Particles [with philoſophets] i. c. ſuch particles or 
les which are eminently active, and produce. manifeſt operations of 
: Wh Tae according to the various circumſtances or mot 
coſe bodies or particles Rentof el 888 6 <a 
- Ngss [of energetical] energy. ni 30 en 
Y dee Na 2 of — men ſſeſſed with unclean 
is. Theſe were ranged by themſelves in the PRIMITIVE church, 
= | accordingly one part of the public ſervice was peculiarly adapted ö 
WE [hem as Appears au the 8th book of the Apaſtolical Conſtitutians; 
WE: here (by the way). is preſerved that noble fragment of antiquity, 
enn an addreſs to the Sox of Gop (in whoſe name their cure, was 
WE. -ccd} and drawn up in terms af /rong/y expreflive of his biz - 
* ity ; and which is the more worthy of our notice, as it is one part 
4% ture), which from the beginning to the end does moſt uni- 
u, maintain the ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY and unlimitad authority 
be ox: Goo and FaTHER of all. See DeiTr, APOSTOLICAL 
rirurions, and PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY compar d. 
1 Sete a e a term uſed to ſignify a perſon 
Sd with the devil or an evil ſpixit. 
SE nov (energie, Fr. energia, It. Sp. and Lat. mpyia, Gr.] 1. 
cacy, force, influence. An omnipotent as well as eternal energy. 
=. 2. Power not exerted into act. They are not effective of any 
. but are merely energies. Bacon. 3. F. aculty, operation. Powers 
WT -ne7gies that we feel in our minds. Bentley. 4. Strength of ex- 
con, ſpirit, life. Animated by elocution, it requires a greater 
and energy. Holder. 8 5 
Ixzroy {[with phyſicians] a ſtirring about, or operation of the 
nal ſpirits, | 
para 
fon is uſed 
o ENE'RVATE 


That is, 


n 
\ 


IOC) 


ith rhetoricians] a figure wherein great force of ex- 


ef e:crvo, Lat.] to ſpoil or take away the force of the nerves and 
to make feeble, to take away vigour of body or mind. Sheep- 
etneſs enerwates thoſe who are bred like fondlings. Locke. 7 
ar ED Ess [of enervate] enfeebledneſs. £34 
arion, Lat. the act of weakening or enfeebling, the ſtate 
ig weakened, effeminacy. | EE, 
erte [with ſurgeons], a weakneſs about the nerves and ten- 


Wo Exz/zvs, verb af. [exerve, Lat.] to weaken, to cruſh. To 
ade their force. Digh. 55 
era (enerbitat, Lat. weakneſs of the nerves, Ec. . | 
xr [in the practice of Scotland] the principal part of an inhe- 
. which deſcends to che eldeſt ſon.” 

b ENrA'MISH, verb ad. [of femiſs] to ſtarve, to kill with hun- 


uus Perdues, Fr. [loft children] the ſoldiers who march at the 
ofa body of forces, appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to make 
tack, begin an aſſault, c. | ; + 
Ersa [of /ee/c, or effoiblie, Fr.] to weaken, to deprive 
engch. To enfeeb/e their underſtandings. Taylor. 185 
Wo Exer'orr, verb a8. 1 low Lat. in law] to inveſt 
di nities or poſſeſſions. If the eldeſt ſon infroff the. ſecond, re- 
ng homage, and then the ſecond ſon dies without iflue, it will de- 
co the eldeſt as heir. Hale. | | Te 
_r: 0FrMENT [of en/eoff] 1. The act of enfeoffing. 2. The in- 
ent or the deed whereby one is inveſted with — Cr 
—_—o Eyr:TTER, verb ad. [of fetter] to bind in fetters, to enchain. 
ſoul is ſo enfetter d to her love. Shakeſpeare. ultig 
'NFIELD, a market town of Middleſex, 11 miles from London. 
called in ſome old records, Exfer, or Infen, from the fenny ſoil 
ert; but this has been ſo drained ſince, that, except the part cal- 
WE nheld-Waſh, it is now become good lan 
ern {of en, and flum, Lat, a thread] a ſeries or continuation 
veral things diſpoſed as it were in the ſame thread or line. 
WxrillLape, Fr. gin architecture] 1. A noble row of rooms, doors, 
2. ee TO BETH oo BK Xl Rab OOTY, enn {4 tf 
NFILADE, Fr. [in the military art] the ſituation of a poſt that 
Pver and ſcour all the length of - ſtraight line; lich — 
us is render'd almoſt defenceleſs... voi it ane tic at: , tun 
0 ExFiLADE, verb ad. [om the nouns enfiler, Fr.] to ſcour or 
e right line at once, to pieree in a ſtraight 


1 Fr. frarvare, It. ener war, Sp. enervatum, 


, 


* * 


[in fortification]: the curtain on rampart that is to 


Þ a thing, move and almoſt. force h 

0 * and: + e her to { 
— mighty army. Davies, 2. — —— — 
0 e or gain by force. -. The Ke ede enforci & furious way. 


* 


10 nn 


— — . — 
* Nate. orced my fli 8 80 
me , energy. He -preyail'd with him by enforci ane. 
force him '. 7. To preſs with a charge: "a fon. little uſed 
harry, his enyy do the people. 2 | vr: NN : 
— E way exforce, that the law of God doth enjoin 
cx, Mn 
r. Miles! "Ye awer. length. A petty enterprize of ſmall ex. 
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' ments of his law. Locke. 


ENG 


_Enro'rceDbLy, adv. [of enforce] by violence, not voluntarily. 
Thou doſt it exforcedly. Shakeſpeare. | 
Exro'scEMenT [of enforce] 1. An act of violence, force offered, 
He that contendeth againſt theſe exforcoments, may eaſily maſter them. 
Raleigb. 2. That which gives force to a law, ſanction. The enforce- 


3. Motive of conviction, urgent evidence. 
The deſcent of God himſelf was an enforcement beyond all. Hammond. 
4. Preſling exigence. 

I The leiiure and enforcement of the time 

Foͤoorbids to dwell on. Shakeſpeare. | 

Exro'rcer [of ex/orce] one who compels or effects by violence; 
The violent enforcer of the firſt motion. Hammond. | 

EnFovu'LDRED, adj. [ foudre, Fr.) mixt with lightning. 

Poul exfoulared ſmoke and flaſhing fire. Spenſer. 

To EnFrRa'ncuiss [of affranchir, Fr.] 1. To make a perſon a free- 
man or a free denizen ; to incorporate him into a ſociety or body 
politic, to endenizen. Theſe words have been enfranchijſed amongſt 
us. Watti. 2. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. I he Iriſhry 
exfranchiſed by ſpecial charters. Dawies. 3. To ſet free from ſervis 
tude. Slaves, unleſs exfranchiſed by their maſters. Temple. 4. To 
free from cuſtody. : SAY | 

She hath ex/Fanchis'd them 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty: Sha#efprare. | 
ExTRANCHISEMENT [affranchifſement, Fr.] 1. The act of making 
free or incorporating, inveltiture into the privileges of a denizen. 
To be | 
Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shatr/þeare. 
2. Releaſe from priſon or ſlavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off his 6 85 of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd enfranchijements Shakeſpeare, 

To Exca'ce, verb ad. [engager, Fr.] 1. To draw in, to gain by 
pleaſing means, To every duty he could minds engage. Waller, 2. 
Jo mortgage or impawn, to ſtake. | 

hey moſt perfidiouſly condemn | 
Thoſe that engag'd their lives for them. Hudibras, | 
3. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. I have engag d myſelf to a 
dear friend. Shakeſpeare. 4. To enliſt, to bring into a party. In- 
tereſt engageth them againſt it. T/loz/or. 5. To embark in an affair. 
So far had we engag'd ourſelves. Sidney. 6. To unite, to make adhe- 


rent. This good nature engages every body to him. Aadiſan. 7. Ta 


bind by any appointment or contract. Without declining any expence 

to which we had engaged ourſelves. Aadiſon. 8. To ſeize by the at» 

tention. 9. To employ, to hold in buſineſs. | 
Blood and rage 

a With princes and their people did engage. Dryden. 

10. To encounter, to fight. The rebel knave who dares his prince 

engage. Pope. 8 | | 

To Encace, verb neut. 1. To conflict, to fight. Sent with a body 
to meet and engage with it. Clarendon, 2. To embark in any buſi- 
neſs, to enliſt in any party. Ig 3-4 

Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles. Dryden. | 1 

Exnca'cemenT [engagement,Fr.] 1. The act ofengaging, impawning, 
or making liable to a debt, 2. Obligation by contract. We have ex- 
ceeded our engagements. Atterbury. 3. Adherence to a party, partiality. 
Impartially and without engagement to examine. Swift, 4. Employ» 
ment of the attention. Too long engagement in play. Rogers. 5. A 
fight, combat, conflict. Hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 
6. Obligation, motive. The greateſt engagement not to forfeit an op» 
portunity. Hammond. 

To Exca'or, verb ad. [of gal] to confine, 
you have engeo/d my tongue. Shake/pearee | = 

To Ex RRISOR, verb a&. [of gare iſen] to protect by a garriſon, 
Neptune doth engarriſon her ſtrongly. Hou el. : 

EncGasTRY'MYTHags [of u, in, x=a51p, the belly, and ugs, Gr. a 
word] one who emits ſounds like the voice. of one ſpeaking out of the 
ſtomach or belly, without uſing the organs of ſpeech, ſuch as authors 
relate was the manner of the Pythian propheteſs, _ 

To Exce'nper, verb ad. [prgendrer, Fr. ingenerare, It. engendrar, 
Sp. ] 1. To beget between different ſexes. This baſtard love is en- 
gendered between luſt and idleneſs, Sidney. 2. To produce, to form. 
Engendreſi the black toad and adder blue. Shake/peare. 3. To ex- 
cite, to cauſe. It engerders thoughts, Agai/on. 4. To bring forth. 
Vice engenders ſhame. : Prior. | | 

To Encenper, verb neut. to be cauſed or produced. Storms 
engender there. Dryden. | | 

E'ncine [er gin, Fr. ingegno, It. — Ip] 1. Any mechanic. in- 

ent, in which various movements 
any conſiderable effect, which cannot be ſo eaſily and expeditiouſly 
performed by the bare uſe of mens hands 3 as railing heavy weights, 
water, quenching fires: We.. 2. A military machine. This our engine 
towers that overthrows.: Fairfax. 3. Any inſtrument in general. The 
arrow and the gun, with many terrible engines of death. Raleigh. 4. 
Any inſtrument to throw water on burning houſes. 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play. Dryden. 
5. Any means uſed to bring a thing to paſs or to effect; uſually in an 
ill ſenſe. The devil wich all his engines violently oppoſeth. Duppa. 
6. An agent for another; in contempt. | | 
. They had th* eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortune up. Shake/peare. | nt; 

Encivs for driving Piles, the moſt common and ſimple engine of 
this kind, as in plate VI. fg. 7. conſiits of the cill 
K J. and the frame P L, on which are: fixed the upright pieces L H 
and L G, ſupported by the ſide braces CC, and the hind brace P E, 
(which has pins on it to make it ſerve as a ladder) and held together by 
a ſquare collar ED. The rammer A, being a very beavy piece of 
wood, or iron, ſlides up and down between the cheeks or upright 
pieces LH, LG, and is drawn up by means of its hook B, with two 
ropes HO, GO, having each five ſmaller with handles at'N N, 


* 


Wichin my mouth 


for ten men to pull up the rammer to a certain height (the great 
ropes running over two pullies or rollers on the non pin HG) and 
then let it fall again all at once upon the head of the pile at M, to 


parts concur to produce . 


N 


dtive it into the ground. Now, ſuppoſe the rammer A weighs p oolb. 
and falls the height of one foot, it will fall that height in a quarter 
of a ſecond, and conſequently have a velocity able to carry it uni- 
ſormly two feet in the ſame time, that is, at the rate of eight feet in 
a ſecond, at the very inſtafit it ſtrikes the pile M. Therefore, mea- 
ſuring the maſs by the velocity, viz. 500-8, we ſhall have 4000 
for the momentum of the rammer with ſuch a fall. See the article 
Dxsc -r. But if the rammer be raiſed up to the height of four feet, 
it will fall that height in half a ſecond, and have, at the time of per- 
cuſſion, a velocity to carry it eight feet in half a ſecond, without any 
farther help from gravity, ſo that we muſt now multiply 16 feet (che 
preſent velocity, ſince it' goes at the rate of 16 feet in a ſecond) by 
500, the maſs of the rammer, which will give us a double momen- 
tum, wherewith it will ſtrike the pile in this laſt caſe: for 500-16 
=z8000: If we conſider any other height from which the rammer 
falls (for one may employ a capſtan, windlaſs, or 3 to raiſe it to 
a very great height) the momentum with which it ſtrikes the pile 
os always be as the ſquare root of the height from which the rammer 
21]. IB | Y 
If a pile is to be driven obliquely, the engine muſt be ſet ſo that 
the cheeks may have the ſame obliquity, and the blow will ſtil} be 
perpendicular to the head of the pile; but then the force of the blow 
muſt not be eſtimated from the length, but from the height of the 
deſcent, in the manner already ſhewn. L { 
M.. Valoue's Encine for driving Piles, uſed at the new bridge of 
Weſtminſter, is conſtrued as follows. A (plate VI. fig. 10.) is the 
great ſhaft, on which are the great wheel and drum: B, the great 
wheel with cogs, that turns a trundle head with a fly, to prevent the 
horſe's falling when the ram is diſcharged; C, the drum, on which 
the great rope is wound; D, the follower (with a roller at one cor. 


ner) in which are contained the tongs, to take hold of the ram. and 


are faſtened to the other end of the great rope, which paſſes over the 
2 near the upper end of the guides between which the ram falls; 

, the inclined planes, which ſerve to open the tongs, and diſcharge 
the ram; F, the ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the drum, on which is 
wound a rope with a counterpoiſe, to hinder the follower from acce- 
 lTerating, when it falls down to take up the ram; G, the great bolt 
which locks the drum to the great wheel; H, the ſmall lever, which 
has a weight fixed at one end, paſſes through the great ſhaft below 
the great wheel, and always tends to puſh the ou bolt upwards, 
and lock the drum to the great wheel; I, the forcing bar, which 
paſſes through the hollow axis of the great ſhaft, bears upon the 
{mall lever, and has near the upper end a catch by which the crooked 
lever keeps it down; K, the great lever, which preſſes down the 
forcing bar, and diſcharges the great bolt at the time the long end is 
lifted up by the follower; L, the crooked lever, one end of which 
has a roller, that is preſſed upon by the great rope, the other end 
bears upon the catch of the forcing bar during the time the follower 
is deſcending; M. the ſpring that preſſes againſt the crooked lever, 
and diſcharges it from the catch of the forcing bar as ſoon as the great 
rope ſlackens, and gives liberty to the ſmall lever to puſh up the 

t. F 


Buy the horſe's going round, the t rope is wound about the 

drum, and the ram is drawn up, till the tongs come between the 

inclined planes, where they are opened, and the ram is diſcharged. 
Immediately after the ram is diſcharged, the roller, which is at one 


end of the follower, takes hold of the rope that is faſtened to the long 


end of the great lever, and lifts it up; the other end preſſes down the 
forcing bar, unlocks the drum, and the follower comes down by its 
own weight. | | | 5 
As ſoon as the follower touches the ram, the great rope ſlackens, 
and the ſpring, M, diſcharges the crooked lever from the catch of 
the forcing bar, and gives liberty to the ſmall lever to puſh up the 
t bolt, and to lock the drum to the great wheel, and the ram is 
rawn up again as before. | | 
Steam-EnGINE, a machine to raiſe water by fire, or rather by the 
force of water turned into ſteam. 
The following is a deſcription of this engine in its firſt ſtate, and 
original fimplicity. A B C (plate VI. fig. 11) is a copper-yeſlel, 
partly filled with water to D E, which, being ſet over a fire and made 
to boil, will fill the upper part D B E with an elaſtic vapour, the 
ſufficient ſtrength whereof is known by its forcing open a valve at e: 
this heated eſtaſtic ſteam is, by turning a cock at F, let into the bar- 
rel ab cd, where, by itmelaſtic force, it raiſes the piſton G, which 
drives the air above it through a clack- at the top. After this, 
that the piſton may by its weight deſcend, a little cold water from 
the ciſtern /g h i, is let in at the bottom by turning a cock at 4, 


which, in form of a jet, condenſes the hot ſteam in the barrel into 


13000 times leſs ſpace than before it took up, which makes a ſuffi- 


cient vacuum for the piſton to deſcend in. The piſton G, and lever 


H I being thus put in motion, do accordingly raiſe and depreſs the 
piſton K in the barrel of the forcing pump L M, on the other fide; 
which, by the pipe N, draws the water from the depth W, and forces 
1 and ſpout through the tube O, continued to any height at 
pleaſure. 

Thus is the ſteam- engine a very ſimple and plain machine, where 
a very powerful ſtroke for working of pumps is performed by only 
turning two cocks alternately ; and yet a perſon wo knows nothing 
of it, would imagine it to be very complex, by the number of parts 
that offer themſelves to view. But here we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
what performs the material operations of the engine, and what ſerves 
for conveniency and the juſt regulation of the ſaid operations; for not 
above the hundredth part of the power of this engine is employed to 
_ the cocks and regulate all the motions, as wall appear from what 
The ſtructure of the ſteam-engine, as uſed at preſent, is repre. 
ſented in plate VI. fig. 10. concerning which we are to obſerve. 1. 
That there may be always water in the ciſtern g, to inject into the 
ſteam to condenſe it, there is an arch æ, fixed near the arch H, at 
the pump end, from whence another pump rod 4, with its piſton, 
draws water from a ſmall ciſtern near the mouth of the pit, ſupplied 
from the water. raiſed at p, and forces it up the pipe www, to kee 
the injecting ciſtern , always full. 2. As the piſton C, whic 
moves up and down the cylinder, ought to be air-tight, a ring of 


water; this is ſupplied from the injecting 


E N G 


leather, or a piece of match, which lies upon its cirevp f. 
to the inſide of the cylinder, muſt be kept moiſt and Fey 
led ui 


l 8 ciſtern by 205 
always running down upon the piſton, but in » very fu f 8 
ant, 


if the work be well performed. I., is a leaden hoe Ti 
hold the water that lies on the piſton, leſt it Rondo To Eu 
r 5 


the piſton is arrived at its greateſt height in the cu 7 
which time if the cup is 45 full, er will i 2 WE x 61 5c 
L V, into the waſte-well at V. 3. As the Water 1 | E 

muſt waſte by degrees, as it is conſtantly producing 
ſteam continually let out for working the engine, there de 

a conſtant ſupply of the water to boil ; this is performed 10 oy 
the pipe F /, about three feet long, going down a fog; 1 eas 
face of the water in the boiler, with a funnel P. a: j er te fy 
open, and ſupplied by the pipe W, with water from the b * 
ciſtern, which has the advantage of being always warm 1 "tt 
fore, not apt to check the boiling of the water in the cop n , thy 
the boiler may not have the ſurface of the water too to;y Nic I 
endanger burſting) or too high (which would not leave wire Hou 
for ſteam) there are two guage-pipes at G, one going 4 ws 
the ſurface of the water when at a proper height, and the 180 . 
ing a little above it; when every thing is right, the Wade 
ſhorter-pipe being opened, gives only ſteam, and that of the e, 
water; but if otherwiſe, both cocks will give ſleam when th. ile 
too low, and both give water when it is too high; and N15 f 
cock which feeds the boiler at F, may be opened to ſuch Fon: 
always to keep the ſurface of water to its due height, f. 15 
water is injected into the cylinder at every ſtroke, and thy gar 
might in time fill the cylinder, and hinder the operation of the einne 
there is a pipe coming from the bottom of the cl, dd 
the eduction pipe, through which the water that has wn kniete 
comes down every time the ſteam is let into the cylinder, Thi tin. 
tion pipe goes an inch or two under water in the wall? well, and 
having its end turned up, is ſhut with a valve to lie out the ie 
from preſſing up the pipe, but permitting the injected a ning the 
other way, to be diſcharged: by which means the Glider fe 
empty, 6. Left the ſteam ſhould grow too ſtrong br de holes, and 
burſt it, there is a valve fixed at þ with a perpendiccht vir ſending 
up from the middle of it, to put weights of lead uro, by which to 
examine the ſtrength of the ſteam puſhing azaink it fon vithi, 
Thus the ſteam is known to be as ſtropg as the air, iftnil reap 
ſo much weight on the valve as is at the rate of 1515.0 nh 
ſquare; becauſe that is the weight of the air, nearly, on ere nh 
ſquare. When the ſteam becomes ſtronger than whit b requrel, i 
will lift up the valve and go out. "This valve is called the pe- 
clack. 7. The ſteam is always in a flactuating condition, ret rev 
76 ſtronger or weaker than common air. For it has be:n bind t 
the engine will work well, when there is the weight of one pond 
every ſquare inch of the valve 5. This ſheivs that the fezm is tn 
Is part ſtronger than the common air. Now as the heiphth of te 
feeding pipe from the funnel F to the ſurface of the water d) wt 
above three feet, and 32 feet of water is 7; of the preſlire cf ar; f 
the ſteam were 25 part ſtronger than air, it would pul the nat d 
at F; which fince it does ndt do, it cannot be ſtronger tian ar, era 
in this caſe, where the regulator being ſhut, it is met of al contin 
8. When the regulator is open, the ſteam gives the Ib 2 pat 00 
the underſide, Soo occupying more ſpice, the fein comes e be 
ballance only for the outward air, and fo only fultins tie piton; 
but the over weight of the pump rods, at the contary e d the 
beam 52, draws up the piſton beyond C, as far as N. The eim, 
then, of ray ſo as to fill up all the cylinder, would not Qu * 
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port it, if it was not for the over- weight above-mendon:d. N * 0 2 
was not true, when the end & 2 is down as low as it ang. Exc 4a": 
upon the beams that bear irs center, the chain L H, cbofe 11 1 
would grow ſlack, and the piſton might ſonietimes be pulbe 15 { with twen 
the cylinder, which never happens. Again, whe" fiſt the fem | [ExncRra'iy 
into the cylinder, the injected water is puthed out at the _ Leaves e. 
4, and is all out of the cylinder by that time tie pilton 84 = Excr>: 
to C. If then the ſteam was ſtronger than air, it would fy ol F ith, to ho 
after the water, the valve V not being loaded. If t 1 WE There th: 
equal to the ſtrength of the air, it would juſt drive al x 13 12 E Engrapple 
V, but could not follow itſelf, the preſſure being equel 0. 1 al ExonA'se 
of the valve by ſuppoſition, If it be weaker than tee . _— 
not force all the water out of the pipe 4 but the a Me Both toge! 
ſuppoſe at T, Where the column of water added to u 4 GRAI'LD, o 
the ſteam, is equal to the preſſure of the air. When the 1 1 th ail, and fig1 
weaker than the air, the height of the water , wn 2 {at E, leaving \ 
Now ſince the whole perpendicular diſtance from Ay 1 5 oh jitters from ii 
feet, and the ſteam is always ſufficient to exp*! the ors 10 8 Peaches are c 
it can never be nore than 40 part weaker than the al, in cid Ede, 
9. As there is air in all the water injected, and © 13 water P (engraver, 
taken out, or condenſed with the ſteam by the jet 90 1 woe On either 
ing in at z, the whole operation would be aer ly cont! Þ mark w 
very imperfect vacuum made, were it not for the A as Kong l . 3. To « 
vance. We are to temember, that when ſteam ! e in lern der in the he 
air, it is above ſixteen times rarer; fo that air wil i j * bury, t. 
as quickſilver would in water. Therefore all the 1 the ſur 2 n ſeem] t 
the injected water, lies at the bottom of the cylinder 1, Non i KN ae | 
of ſo much of the injected water as is come gown 2 and fran l. Ex © Paint 
is without the cylinder at 4, a little cup with a vate, e be retuvr 
RT | Jule the cylinder . ronards 

der the valve, a pipe going laterally into the O e te (oat Re 
tom, to receive the air into the cup. Cr * de Out nd rg he 7 9254 
ruſhes into the cylinder, and is a little ſtronger ra 15 wake A thing 
will force the precipitated air to open t rol went 061% 
eſcape; but the ſteam cannot follow, becauſe " 8 to en ad. 
ternal air; as the piſlon by aſcending gives 5 fe, it K 
valve is called the ſhifting clack, from the Mes 8 . * 

ENCINEE'R (i xgenicur, Fr. ingegnare; It. 78 4 l pal lie or 


ſon well killed in the contrivance, building 0 alt ors 0g 

Sc. alſo in the method of attacking and 25 Ar. A 

tified places. 2. One Who directs the artillery © 

gineer fignalized himſelf, Addiſon. = 
Encixgsg'RY. 1. The art of an engin er, 


etending 


. 1. 
m: 12910 a 
the a2 of me 5 Joy 
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ory. Fortification, enginceſy, or 


18 ; ant, vt 5 b 
war, artillery. ern £5f ; (P 1 # | if { 
In hollow cube: A e e +! - 6 
Training is 5 of e to Gs; to encompaſs. 
L A Mr 0 or Pate 2 REY ” po 8 
! 0 EnG1 RD, verb act. Lo 4 1 Y Haiger. f gu 


That gold muſt 7 engirt theſe brows of mine. 
een [1760048 07 e 1 
: Kell wi the bone finks to che 14415 
Vin, and preſſes upon it. Gente 300%, (er jk che bone is 
ere is a GREATER fragment of the bone; for In m gp 
= > into ſeveral ieces, it 1s called an ecpieſma. NN e name | 
arament, uſed by ſurgeons, in operations in ſuch 84 T e 
«GLAND; the ſouthern diviſion of Great-Britain, ſitua ah — 
intic ocean, between 495 55 and 55? 65 of north latitude, and 
40 weſt of longitude... * 
A 4 may 0 Eugland, including Wales, fifty two rr wy 
WW ihoprics, r biſhoprics, two e Aon 
WE. wards of eight hundred towns, and near ten thouſand pariſhes, 
ont to contain about ſeven millions of people. 


2 oy ENGLAND, 4 province in America, divided into different con- 


s north latitude, and 679 and * welt longitude. * 
5 OD Fr. (in heraldry], bearing acorns. _ 
Wc: %. [derived from the French engluer, 
ine! 2 gull, à put, a bubble. Hanmer uſes it. 
cc 610 206 om | 
, 3 engle going down the hill 
Will ſerve er R 15 2 N | 
Iteration of Theobald's for angel. 3 
. ENGLICHE RIE, wn ExcLescy'se [old law term] 
ing an Engliſhman, and anciently uſed in oppoſition to Franci- 
© which was uſed to ſignify any foreigner. 
IGLISH, adi. (engers Sax, ] of or pertaining to England b 
Egli is the Ianguage of England. A poor pennyworth In. the 
„ Shat:ſjeare, EE ; 
ExclIsk, verb ad. [from the adj.] 
bum properly engl d dill. Brun. | 
IENGLU'T, verb af. n Fr.] 1. To ſwallow up. 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants 
This night :g/atted. Shakeſpeare. : 1 
alut, 4 r Being englutted with vanity, he will loath all 


ones, or ae ate Tree Gr. a bowing of the knee] 
ern conſtellation, contiting.. of about 48 ſtars, ſo called from 
ire (repreſented on the celeftal globe) of Hercules bearing up- 
5 right nee, and endeayouring to bruiſe a dragon's head with 

Gab. ... . Pp 12 3 3 1 . N 
LExco'sg, werb ad. [of gore] to pierce, to prick. 

As ſavage. bull whom, two fherce maſtifs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 

Forgets with wary ward them to await. Sper/cr. TIEN 
—_: coz, ad. I gorge, Fr. a throat] to ſwallow, to de- 
& o gorge. tit inn. 3; iS J k r f 
agb. With rancour and engorged ire. Spenſer. 

ENGORGE, derb neut, to feed Sid voracity, to riot. 

Greedily ſhe engorg d without reſtraint, SIP 

And knew not eating death. Milton, 

do agp, part pal, of engorge, ſticking in the throat. 

do Nis 15 0 9 bending &* the arm or leg, 

Excsarr,.or To Excka“rr [this verb ſeems to be derived 

French verbs, enter and grefer, either of which has the ſame 

on, or of en and grefer, Fr.] to put grafts into trees, to 

ate. See To IxgRArr. | f 7 

ENG, verb ad, [grele, Fr. hail] to batter, to bruiſe as 

jail. A word now uſed only in heraldry, A caldron new en- 

| 3 e Chapman.  _ Cat i Seay 

ExncRA'n, verb act. [of grain] to die deep, to die in grain. 

| E 57 N & 55 Win an | 

_ ENGRA PPLE, verb neut, fof ra to ith, - 

ich, to hold on each other. 4 m6], 7 SAG PRs Wy 99 | 

There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, | 
Exgrapple with thy ſon. Daniel, Civ. War. 


to catch with 


to tranſlate into Engliſh. 


GRAI'LD, Or ENGRE'SLE [in heraldry] is. derived 15 role. 
- RES nne ee tom tle, 
ail, and fi nifies that the hail has fallen upon, and broken SF che 
133 . eee * half rounds ſtruck out of them 3 
rs irom indented, which has ſtraight lines, whereas in theſe 
Peaches are circular, © © 8 5 en e 
N ee ee : 2 Ltd IT 1821 
17. VE, verb af, Fat engraved, part. pa//. engraved or en- 
| {engraver Fr.] 1. To cut any figure either in metal or wood. 
| n either gate were ſix engraver, figns. n 
mark wood or ſtone.  Engrave the two ſtones With the names. 
This return fit to be 


3. To empreſs S. 1 
in the hearts of all Promoters 0 charity. Atterbury, 4. [Of 


| Both together fierce engraſped he. Spenſer. 


a deeply, to im rint. 


0 bury, to inter. hs 
1 1 fort their corſes to exgrawe. r 
ER [graveur, Fr.] one whoſe trade is to engrave, "The 
x LEE, +9 35 244i. 4413Þt £3 ** 


| of the painter or engraver. Hale. | 
< "DILL : 4 <0 + + £ : — 4 "19 $745 & — 13 N 1331 # . 
ue Lc grieve] 10 pain, is amtef. Cling do 
, og 249 &SVIETV SAT 75: 
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PCRO's5E 17 : * innen l ; 
et erm! be that purchaſes large quadtities" of any 
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0 ener 5 
* n 
ize the | 
Es. Sout * % 


.* o CYL 1 ' ines 
navigaticn. Milton. 2. Engines 


2, Gr. to approach] 1. A fracture of 
membrane or skin of 
that in this kind of 


oss, and under different governors, It is fituated between 419 
, K ; : ; - ' N 


enimatica, Sp. ænigmaticus, Lat. of awyparix®., Gr.] 


Encra'sP, verb af. [of graſp] to gripe, to bold falt in the 


E N L 

commodity, in order to ſell it at a high price. A new ſort of en- 

g+effers or foreſtallers. Locle. „ 
Exncro'ssmEenT [of engroſs] appropriation of things in the groſs, 
exorbitant acquiſition: Immoderate engro//ment of power. Swift. 

To: ENGUARD verb ad. [of guard] to protect, to ſurround as 

uards; He may enguard his dotage with their powers. Shate/peare 
EncGuicne', Fr. Tin heraldry] fignifies the great mouth of an 

hunting horn, having a rim of a different colour from the horn 

itſelf, I ß de u. 

E'nciscore. [engyſcopium, Lat. of yy, near, and oxrmew, Gr. to 

| 2 an inſtrument for the viewing of ſmall bodies the more diſtinct- 

ly; fo called becauſe it brings the eye much nearer to them, ſo as 

to cauſe them to appear, as having larger parts and dimenſions; the 
ſame as a microſcope. | 

To Exnxa'nce, or To ExnA/ unc [enbauſſen, Fr.] 1. To advance 

or raiſe the price. Its greater ſcarcity enhances its price. Locke, 2. 
To lift up; a ſenſe now obſolete. _ | | 

Both of them high at once their hands enhanc'd, Sper/er. 

3. To raiſe in eſteem. What is it but the experience of want that 
enhances the 5 of plenty. L'Eftrange. 4. To aggravate, to en- 
creaſe from had to worſe. To enhance their guilt: Atterbury. 

- Enna'ncymentT [of enhance] 1. An advancing or railing the price 
of. Enhan:ement of rents. Locke. 2. Aggravation, encreaſe of ill. 
An enhancement of guilt. Government of the Tongue, ; 

EnHarmo'NIcal, or ENHaRMo'NIC, of or pertaining to enhar- 
monic-muſic:* -- 12: FA | 
Exnrarmo'nic Myfic, a particular manner of tuning the voice, 
and diſpoſing the intervals with ſuch art, that the melody becomes 
more moving. The laſt of the three kinds of muſic uſed by the an- 
cients, and abounding in diefes or ſharps. See CromarTic ard Dia- 
TONIC, X | | | | 
Ennarmo'Nicar Die [in mafic} is the difference between the 
greater and leſſer ſemi- tone. RES ; | | 
© Ent'cma [enigma, Fr. enima, Sp. enigma, It. enigma, or enigma, 
Lat. 4wyua, Gr.] an obſcure allegory, in which the natural ſenſe 
cannot be immediately perceived; a riddle, A cuſtom of propoſing 
enigmas. Pope. | , ; 
Nicma'Tic, or ExntcMa'TICAaL [enigmatique, Fr. enigmatico, It. 
of or pertain- 
ing to enigmas. Datkly exprefied enigmatical deliveries comprehend 
uſeful verities. Brown. 2. Obſcurely conceived or apprehended, 

Dark enigmatical knowledge. Hammond. 1 

ExIOMATICALLY {of enigmatica/] by way of riddle. Homer 
ſpeaks enigmatically. Broome. It is uied allo for a mote couched and 
indirect way of expreſſing a thing, as contradiſtinguiſned from a more 
plain, downright and open manner. Ariſiopbanes (ſays the Scholiaſt) 
appears by all this to break his jeſt enigmatzca/ly on one of the public 
ſcribes.” Ariſlopb. Theſm. v. 1114. Schol. Biſet. And fo St. Chryſo- 
ſtom, in his comment on the Epiſtle to the Romans, ſays of the au- 
thor ; ka oaÞw; pry Aryery, c. i. e. he would not ſpeak out, or he 
would not ſay it in /o many words ; but after the enzgmatic manner.” 

Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Conflantin. Cc. 

ExTOMATIST [aννéc Tg, Gr.] a maker or propoſer of enigmas 
or riddles. That I may deal more ingenuouſſy with my reader than 


the enignatiſti. Addiſon. 


To Exjol'x [ enjoindre, Fr. ingiugnere, It. injungo, Lat.] to order, 
to direct, to preſcribe. It is more authoritative chan to direct, and 
leſs imperious than to command. £njoining that truth be inviolably 
preſerved. Tillotſon. © * > | 

ExJjor'ntr [of enoin] one who gives injunctions. 

Enjoi'NMENT {of enjoin] direction, command. 
ſhould be made by public exjoinment. - Brown. 

To Exjo'y, verb ad. [of en and jouir, Fr.] 1. To perceive with 
pleaſure, to be delighted with. I could exjoy the pangs of death. 
Shakeſpeare; 2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition. What a bleſſing 
fin and iniquity would not ſuffer England to enjoy. Hooker, 3. To 


Critical trial 


| pleaſe, to gladden, to delight. This ſenſe is uſual with the reciprocal 


pronoun, and derived from 5'enjouir. Creatures are made to enjoy 
themſelves. More. + 7 . 39 5 | 
TO Exjor, verb neut. to live happy. 
Adam wedded to another Eve, 8 | 
Shall live with her-enjoying; I extinct. Milton. 
Enzo'Yer [of exjey] one that enjoys or has fruition. 
Enjo'YMENT [of enjoy] poſſeſſion, pleaſure, happineſs. His hopes 
are bigger than his enjoyments. | Tillotſon. , | 
En1'xuM Sal, Lat. [with chemiſts] that which partakes both of 
the nature of an acid and an alkali, as common ſalt, nitre, allum, &c. 
which alſo they otherwiſe call a neutral ſalt. | 
To ExxTND IV verb ad. [of kindle] 1. To ſet on fire, to put in 
a flame. Enkindle all the ſparks of nature. Shakefpeare. 2. To rouze 
paſſions, to put the mind into a flame | 
| Impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much enlindled. 
3. To incite, to hope, or any other act. 
That truſted home, wi 
Might yet en#indle you unto the crown. Shaleſpeare. 
To ExIA ko, verb act. [enlargir, Fr. of largus, Lat.] I. To ex- 
tend, to encreaſe in bulk, to encreaſe any thing in magnitude. To 
enlarge their poſſeſſions of land. Locke, 2. To make larger in quan- 
tity or appearanſge. . 
Oieer each object eafting various dies, 
+, , Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies. Pope. ; 
3. To encreaſe by repreſentation, to exaggerate. 4 To dilate, to 
expand. Our mouth is open unto you, our heart is ex/arged. 2 Co- 
rinthians. 5. To ſet free from limitation. Though the appear ho- 
neſt to me, yet at other places ſhe en/argeth her mirth. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To extend to more uſes. A defire to enlarge the neceſſary uſe of 
the word of God. ' Heoker. 7. To aggrandize, to amplify, to enlarge. 
This ſcience would enlarge mens minds. Locke. 8. To releaſe from 
confinement. Ez/arge the man committed yeſterday. Shake/peare. . 


Shatefjeare. 


To diffuſe in eloquence, They en/arged themſelves upon this ſubject. 


8 EnLatcr, verb neut. to expatiate, to ſpeak in full, or in many 
words. To enlarge upon any of thoſe particulars. Clarendon. 5 
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©.” 


E N O | 
| To Entaxor a Horſe [with horſemen] is to make him go large; 


that is, to embrace more ground than he covered. This is done, 
when a horſe works upon a round, or upon volts, and approaches too 
near the centre, | 8 

ExLARARCEUENT [of enlarge) 1. The act of making larger en- 
creaſe, farther extenſion. The Greek tongue received many enlarge- 
ments. Sewift, 2. A being ſet free from impriſonment, releaſe from con- 
finement, freedom from ſervitute. Then ſhall rage and de- 
liverance ariſe. to the Jews. £/her. 3. Amplification, exaggerating 
repreſentation. All Su 83 made enlargements too. I ofe. | 
Copious ſpeech. He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices 
got into the army. Clarendon. 

ExLa'sGER [of enlarge] one that enlarges, amplifies or encreaſes 
any thing. Any worthy enlarger. Brown. 2 

To En1'out, verb af. [of light] to enlighten. Enlights the 

preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. Pope. 1 

To Exu1'caTEN, verb ad. [of en and Agbten, of likran, Sax. 
liebten, Du. and Ger.] 1. To ſupply with light, to give light to. 
The brightneſs of it muſt, e-/ighten all that come to the knowledge of 
the truth, Hooker, 2. To furniſh with encreaſe of . We 
meet with it in the writings of the enligbten d heathens. Spectator. 


3. To cheer, to gladden. 4. To 2 in the faculty of . 2 | 


ſupply with fight, The fool enligbiens, and the wile 

den. | | 

NLI'GHTENER [of enlighten] 1. One that enlightens. Enlightner 

of my darkneſs. Milton. 2. One that inſtructs. Ron 

To EnL1'nx, verb ac. to chain to, to bind. 

Fell feats, | | 
Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation. Shakeſpeare. 

ToEnL1'ven [of en and libban, Sax. lezen, Du. leben, Ger.] 
1. To put life into, to animate. 2. To invigorate, to make 
ative. A ſmall quantity of freſh coals which ſeems to diſturb the 
fire, very much ——_ it. Swift. 3. To make lively or briſk. 4. 
To make cheerful in appearance. : 

ExL1vener [of enliven] that which animates, puts in motion, or 
invigorates. Fire th' enlivener of the general frame. Dryden. 
> To EnLu'MinE, verb ad. [enluminer, Fr.] to enlighten, He is 
enlumined with that poodly light, Spenſer. | 
| Enma'ncue [in heraldry! is derived from manche, Fr. a ſleeve, and 
is when the chief has lines drawn from the upper edge of the chief 
on the ſides, to about half the breadth of the chief, ſignifying as if 
it had ſleeves on it. | | 


To Enwma'rBLE, verb af. [of marble] to turn to marble, to make 


as hard as marble, Thou doſt exmarb/e the proud heart of her. 
Mer. 15 85 | 
be, 6 PIG verb act. [of meſs) to entrap or entangle. 
Out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall exme/+ them all. Shakeſpeare. 


 EnxmiTy [inimitie, Fr. inimicizia, It. enemicicia, Sp, inimicitia, 


Lat. from enemy, as if enemity, inamity. Johnſon] 1. Unfriendly diſ- 


poſition, malevolence, averſion. An age at exmity with all reſtraint. 
Locke, 2. Contrariety of inclinations or intereſts, mutual malignity. 
Controverſies and appearing enmities. Dryden. 3. State of 8 
on. Every fin you commit, ſets you at enmity with heaven. Wake. 
4. nes, miſchievous attempt. Incur the enmity of many. A.- 
teroury.. | | | 
- EnNEaD [ans, Gr.] the number nine. 
ExxEAbrkCATERIDES [of ama, nine, and Jexarr;, Gr. ten; in aſtro- 
nomy] a revolution of nineteen years, otherwiſe called the lunar cycle, 
or golden number. | | 
. Enng'aGon [of wa, nine, and n, Gr. an angle] a regular 
geometrical figure, of equal ſides, and nine angles, 
Enxnea'TiCal, or EnNNEA'TiC [of wax, Gr.] of or | ining 


to the number nine; as, exneatica/ days, every ninth day of ſickneſs ; ' 


% 


enneatical year, every ninth year of a man's lite, | 
ExNRETMEAIS [enmprers, Gr.] a grammatical figure in Latin and 
Greek verſe, which is a c, after the fourth foot in the ninth ſylla- 
ble of the verſe, which odd ſyllable ending the word, helps to make 
the next foot with the following word, as in this verſe, "06 
Ille latus niveum n Hyacint bo. 
Query, Whether, as the letter H with the Latins anſwers to the 


Greek aſpirate, Virgil may not, in imitation of Homes, make it 


æquipollent to a conſonant; and if ſo, the preceding ſyllable will be 
long by poſition? Or whether he =o a weak and halting 


NUMBER, to expreſs ſomething as weak, and yielding to preſſure, in the 
SUBJECT deſcribed ? | 


 EnneA'Locy [ennealogia, Lat. of mianoyie, 2 a 1 king or 
treating of nine points ; alſo an oration or treatiſe divided into nine 
parts or chapters. of 
ENNEEPHY'LLON, Lat. [inza@uAco, Gr.] the plant dog's- tooth 
violet. 10 | 
To Enno'BLE [anoblir'; ennoblir, Fr. in the latter ſenſe] 1. To make 


noble, to raiſe from commonalty to nobility, 


Many fair promotions 

Are given daily to ennob/e thoſe, _.. | | 

That ſcarce ſome two days ſince were worth er 
2. Ennoblir, Fr. to render more renowned, to make famous. The 
Spaniards only ennobled ſome of the coaſts with ſhipwrecks. _ Bacum. 
3. To exalt, to raiſe. God ennobled his courage and conduct with the 
entire overthrow of this hoſt. South, 4. To elevate, to magnify, 

| None ſo lovely ſweet and fair, mM 
Or do more ennoble love. Waller. 
Exno'BLEMENT [arnobliement, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, fement, 

Fr. in the latter] 1. The a& of making noble, He. added to. his 
former creations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few 
others. Bacon. 2. The ſtate of being ennobled, or made noble, ex- 
altation, dignity. The eternal wiſdom enriched us with all exzob/e- 
ments. Glanville. eee 
 Exocn's Pillars, two pillars ſaid to have been erected by Enoch 
the ſon of Seth, the one of brick, and the other of ſtone, upon which 


the whole art of aſtronomy is ſaid to have been engraven. 


Enopa'Tion [enodacio, Lat.] 1, The act of untying a knot. 2. 
The act of making any difficulty plain; a ſolution of it. | 
> = 


5 4. 


or protuberances. 


E NR 


ExopArio [in huſbandry} the cutting away l. .. 
Exo'R MIT ſenormitl, 1 Jm won Of trew, 
Lat.) 1. Heinouſneſs of a crime, a high miſdemean o 
run into . exormities. Swift. 2. Irregularity. hls ing ny 
tion. There are many little exorm77es in the world. day, o 
Ex νð,uüs [enorm, Fr. enorme, It. and Sp. morn; 4 . 
2 of rule or ſquare, not regulated by any flated: er) . 
— The enormous part of the Uk. in the —— In; 
ucid point, Newton. 2. Exceeding wicked hein ay Of exey 
confuled. s Worley 
b _ 5 time yo this enormous ſtate, 
nd ſeek to give loſers their remedies. 8747. 
3. Exceeding in bulk the common meaſures ; A ; 
* of diſlike, horror, or wonder. A form ern, wire 
NO'RMOUSLY, adv. [of enormous] heinouſly, beyond * 
* enormouſly abſurd, Woodward. 8 
NO'RMOUSNESs [of enormous] immeaſurable wr 
* of Our works 8 of Piety. l Wiſkednes * 
NO'RTHROSIS Ot evo bs, OT rather daf 
looſe jointing of = 8 Free Or] 2 
E'NOVATED, agj. part. [engvatus, Lat.] become or nay 
Exo uon, adj. [ gamah, Goth. genozg, Du. genug Ge | 
Dan. xenoh, or xenox, Sax. It is not eaſy to determine y th 
word be an adjective or adverb ; perhaps when it is joinel i" Wh 
ſtantive, it is an adjective, of which ena is the plural i *. 
tuations it ſeems an adverb, except that after the verb 
be, either expreſſed or underſtood, it may be accounted x fan 
It is pronounced as if written enuf. Jehn/on] ſuffcient Th 
= room or for their 40" — 1 
NOUGH, /ub/t. 1. Something ſufficient in greatneß | 
Being content, and that is — Locke. 2. Samet —_ 
man's intellectual powers. Main errors he had enough tg Rey - 
and help. Bacon. = N 
Exnoucn, adv. 1. In a ſufficient degree. 2. It dents, 4 
augmentation of the poſitive degree: as I am apt muy} to bega. 
7. e. more apt to be pleaſed than diſpleaſed. "Tread hay may, 
Addifon. 3. Sometimes it notes diminution; as, tht poem i; ye 
enough ; i. e. not quite well, though not much anik, 4. ln exc. 
mation, noting fullneſs. Beware the thane of Fik! vinis ne- 
enough, Shakeſpeare. | 
Exovcn is a9 good as a fer, 
| Ehere's never Exoucy where nought is let. 
It. Non wi 6 d baſtanza fi niente auanxa. It is to be ue d. 
cult ſo to contrive matters that there be no want, and at the be 
time nothing to ſpare. 
| Soon Enovcn is well Exovch. | 
This proverb ſignifies, that if a thing be well done, tho kh 
a doing, it is ſoon enough; for, according to another proveh, ju 
and quick ſeldm meet. The Lat. ſay ; ſat cito ſi ſat tne. 
here are two Enoucns, and you Have got one of thn 
That is, 51g or full enough, and /ittle enough : In this ſenſe i i $6 
nerally uſed in anſwer to thoſe who, out of model, ſay tb bir 
enough. It likewiſe ſignifies good enough and bad ng, andthe 
applied to thoſe perſons Who, ſpeaking of others, or of Heng, 
ſay, they have parts, qualifications, or the like, enough; lygniing the 
ve bad ones enough. 5 Be 
E'xow, plur. of enough; which ſee. Fer bleeding witnelss, 


Sidney. There are at Rome enow modern works of achueiue, 4: a EscHñZ“r 
diſon. ; 2 | Our j 
Ex rss aN T, Fr. by the by. xs colxc 


. I will 


To ExrI EZ“ [old law term] to implead. 
ENS 


To EnqQurRs [exgquenir, Fr. inguirar, Port. of inquiry Lat] 


aſk, to ſeek after, or ſearch diligently. See Inquitt. ay, and 
To Exra'Ge, verb ad. [enrager, Fr.] to put inio à rage, b WE Ns: as, 
voke or make mad or furious. The juſtice of their quan Why fertile a 
not ſo much encourage as enrage them. __ LED 
EnRa'GEDLY, adv. [of enraged] furioully. | oP through | 
Enra'cepness [of erraged] great rage, Cc. . oe 1 the fi 
To Enza'xce, verb a. Gf range] to range or put in O WW: BLE, F. 
hold her nymphs errang d in ſhady wood. See.  , ExsBU3! 
To Enra'nk, verb a.” [of rank] to place in order) fn pmpoſition 
leiſure had he to errant his men, Shakeſpeare. þ 1 plk or who, 
To Exnxa'eT, werb a8. [of rapt] 1. To throw 119 oy” | Exsnig'L; 
tranſport with enthuſiaſm. Like a prophet ſuddenly 974", | re of it in 


peare. 2. In the following paſſage it ſeems erroneouly ue, 


enwrapt, for wrapt up. Nor hath he been ſo 70% . of 


= ee and architecture. 4 Exsnri'xe 
„ re 
þ T reren E, verb act. [of rapture] to tranſpo | 

ure. 


10 dent, l 
To ExNNVIsn, werb a [of ravi/] to eanſpot vid : 
raviſn. At fight thereof d much enravi/5c4- Sper of delight 
Ext avieiuewt [of vfb] raviſhoent, ce 
The enraviſaments of her tranſported lovers. * ” 
To Exsx1'cn, verb act. [enricher, Fr. arti" .1 1 ani 
1. To make rich. 80 unhappy as to rob oth"% J che neal In ; calle 
themſelves. Denham. 2. To make fertile. 1 ch in e Torn 15 
and ſupply the „ Blackmore. 3. To fro. © 11 on 2 ara ( 
creaſe of any thing Koreas No one could erer * 
derſtanding with any certain truth. Ratigh. king Fed i 
Enzrcumgnt [of enrich] 1. The act of m. c ou 
vement of enlargement by addition. The ce 
banding Wert: „ ; View a fer gut 
The French ſay, Qui & affix, ne pl PEE ol 
enough has Jockin ** Here; The mon : at; of 
contingit, nibil amphus optet, Hor. or, ati. A mußt! 
guod A Near The Germans ſay ; Ein vert e Ide 
wohi ſeben (A contented mind is a daily haf 1 (Rich exo? 
* On «ft of riche quand on & le nec. „ Oe 
has what is neceſlary.) | | 
To Exnr'ver, werb. af. [of ridge] to 


Horns welk'd and way'd like th' e- 


: 


\ 
| 
- 
: 


E NS 
AN,. verb a8. [of ring] 40 bind round, . _ « 0 fl 
* the barky fingers of the elm. Shaleſnarss. 


To Ex 


175 
Enring 


\ ExaTTEx, verb af. [of ripen] to rips is being 1 e 


| er how it exripen'd the year. mt. n. . 
F verb att, [of robe] to dreſs, 3 3 b 
Quaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob d. rh pate 
\ ExAO LL, verb ad. [enroller, Fr.] 1. To inſert as 11225 
br Enrolled in this 2 family. „ 2. To record, to leave 

terity in writing His oa enrolled 
o enwrap, to involve, to 
brimſtone blue, Spenſer. + 
o ExROLL one's, FOR 
apprentice. W ee eee 
a A [ol enrol[] he that enrolls or regiſters. The king him- 
aſed to be enrolled, and delivered the enrolments. ge an | 
10 UM ENT Of enroll] 1. The act of enrolling... 2. A regiſter. 
Punoc'r, verb a8. [of root] to fix by the root, to root or im- 
deep. His ſoes are ſo enrootad with his friends. Sbaleſpeare. 
b Exz0U'nD; verb a: [of ound] to ſurround, to encloſe. 
How dread an army hath -vrounded him: | Shakeſpeare.” 
lat. [in a philoſophical ſenſe} a being, whatever has any 
of exiſlena//f 318 % ff ae on | 
(ia metaphyſics} is applied an its moſt 
WE that the mind any way apprehends 3 


. z or diſproves any thing | e BH 
(ia phyſic] in a leſs general ſenſe, nifies ſomething that ex- 
EM way farther than in being conceived, or being capable of be- 
oreeived in the mind, which is called-evs poitivum, or reale. 
in pharmacy and chemiſtry] a term uſed of ſome things chat 
etended to contain all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients 
enen from in a little room. 

nn ir proper or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there are real 
ites belonging, or that which has a reality not only in the in- 
but in it/elf. | ; OS | 

| e [with ſehoolmen] an imaginary thing or creature 
brain, which exiſts no where but in the underſtanding or imagi- 


Primum; Lat. [the firſt-or chief eſſence according to the Para- 
bs] the moſt efficacious part of any natural mixt body, either 
mineral, or vegetable, which they pretend to be able to ſepa- 
bm them, and by them to perform wonderful things for the re- 


and reſtoring of youth. ag, 741 
eeris, Lat. che being or eſſence of Venus, f. e. copper] a 
(don of equal parts of C vitriot calcined to a dark colour, 
armoniac into a 13 E936 1255 
Eusar u, or To Buna“ eimer, Fr. with falconers] to 
SS: bawk 9 her glut and greaſe. Ro 8 
ur [nie, It.] an example or pattern. is orthogra- 
1 — —ę—e— 2 b. an enſample. 


Pans, „ erde 2B n. ; ; 
EASA "PLE, verb ad. [from the noun} to ſhew by example, 
as a pattern or copy. Homer, in the perſon of Agamemnon, 
a good governor. Spenſer. 2 | 
ENSA NGUINE (of ar Lat. e ang 

It would ſeem that only ex/arguined part. paſſ. is uſed; 


Milton. | 
are to inſert in a ſchedule or 
g. Our juſt demands en ſchedul d here. Sbaleſpeare. 
Exs co. Nc E, verb a. [of ſconce] to cover with a fort, to ſecure. 
. I will -2/conce me behind the arras. Shakeſpeare: '. 
usa“, verb af. [of ſeam] to ſew up. A name engrav'd one 
ay, and enam d it in bis thigh. Camden. 
Ess A's, verb act. [of ſear} to ſear, to cauterize with fire. Eu- 
fertile and conceptious womb." Shakefpeare. _ 4 
BEE'LED [with falconers] is ſaid of a hawk, when a thread is 
through his upper eye- lids, and faſtened under the beak, to 
dhe fg... 26 WIL 
: MvBLE, Fr. together, or with one another. © 8 5 
= Ex:MBL: [in architecture] of a building, the whole work 
pmpoſition conſidered together, and not in parts, altogether in 
eye nag 


neral ſenſe to every 
id whereof it affirms or 


* 


* 


r bien i | 

{ Ex8418'LD, verb ad. {of fhield}to. ſhield, to protect. The 
re of it in the example is unuſual, unleſs it be a miſtake for en- 
Thee black mascss n 


| Proclaim an en/oield beauty. Shakeſpeare. 
ExsuaTxR, verb af. [of forine} to incloſe in a cabinet, to ſe- 

Rech ell. | | 

To eſbrine his reliques in the ſuns 


| Bright temple, to Gran Thebes he len. Milton. | 2 | 
HRI NED, part. pal. [of en and forixe,perun, Sax. of ccran, Fr. 
repay J preſerved in à ſhrine or coffer, as a 


thing. 21 by Tg TIEN BY ; 8 
FORM 88 Lat.] being in the ſhape of a ſword; as the 


des Or 


age. . SE BA Ys 
ro xis Cartilage, Lal fwith anatomiſts] the loweſt part of the 
m; called alſo mucronata. ad e 


ien [enſeigne,. Fr. en/ing, Sp.] 1. An officer in d company of 
pldiers, who carries the 8288 formerly . atictent. 
whe os bandard. of a regiment. The Turks fill prefiing on, 
eral, wheraby to, aſſemble. He Will liſt u 

wt a, 4. Badge, rank, office. The marks or enfigns 


Ries {in heraldry] e 
n of 1 2 KOT fa,. a 
„Aft % Og 1 _ i the fag, the 
Ag The bein A! . he 185 of bleeding or blood- 
LA VE bloode 
5 
8 


ay r [French — | that Fig a Si 
of liberty, att. [of fave) 1. To reduce to ſlavery, to de- 
Nv . e 454453 


roll or Tr a of ſeryitude, Enflavers of mankind. Sawift . 


the parliament. Shake/peare. - 


[enyoller, Fr to _ re ie als come after, to purſue. Seek peace and 2»/ue it. Common Prayer. 


DE firange, | 


fanglauter, Fr.] to ſmear with 


wWarreth entangleth himſelf with the affairs of 


, [reve Leer, of . ſword, and. is, Lat. to/bear] bear- 


liſt up an ei to 


reg all, and geg e,, „ 
+. _ .. $hall with their freedom loſt, their virtue loſe. Milton, | 4 
2. To make over to another as his ſlave, He is the moſt ſubjeRted; 
the moſt ele d, who is ſo in his underſtanding. Locke. See To 


_ InsLavp. | 


Ens6avplient [of ellas] Navery, abject ſubjection. A freſl 


1 


enſlavement to their enemies. Saut hb. 


_,.EnsLa'vee [of enſlave] he that enſlaves or reduces others to a ſtate 


To EusT AL [of en and Teallan, or ral, Sax. ] to enter into the 
number, or create a knight of the garter. See To IxsTAL. 
* EnsTa/LuenT, ſuch a creation, or the ceremony of it. 


To Ensv't, verb act. [enſuivre, Fr. inſequor, Lat.] to follow, to 

To Ensve, werb neut. 1, To follow as a conſequence to premiſes; 
Let this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon plainly egſue, that the light 
of ſcripture once ſhining, all other light of nature is therewith in 
ſuch ſort drowned,” that now we need it not. Hooker. 2. To ſuc- 
ceed in a train of events. Biſhops are placed by collation of the 
king without any precedent election or confirmation enfuing. Hay. 


ard. 5 


Exsvꝰx Ac [of enjurt] 1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by 
paying a certain ſum. 2. The ſum ſo paid. See Ixs unn. 

ExsU'RANCER [of ezſuranct] he who undertakes to indemnify or 
exempt from hazard. The vain en/urancers of life, Dryden. | 

To Exsu'RE, erb ad. [from jure, En. afſurer, Fr.] 1. To aſcer- 
tain, to ſecure. To enſure peace. Swift. 2. To exempt a thing 
from hazard, by paying a certain ſum, on condition of being reim- 
burſed for miſcarriage, 3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſcar- 
riage for a certain reward ſtipulated. A mendicant contracted with a 
country fellow for a quantity of corn to enſure his ſheep for that year. 


Ensv'RER [of enſure] one who makes contracts of enſurance, one 
who, for a certain ſum, exempts any thing from hazard. | 
ExrABLATURE, or ENTA'BLEMENT [in architecture] Vitruyius 
and Vignola call it ornament ; it ſignifies the architrave, freeze an 
cornice together. Others call it trabeation; and it is different in dif- 
ferent orders. The words are borrowed from tabulatum in Latin; 7. e. 
a cieling, becauſe the freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the ends of 
joiſts, which bear upon the architrarde e 
EnTa'BLER, Fr. ſin horſemanſhip] a word uſed in the academies; 
Sc. applied to a horſe whoſe croup goes before his ſhoulders in wofk- 
ing upon vaults; for in regular manage, one half of the ſhoulders 
ought to go before the croup. PAs 3 oi 
o EnTa1'L, verb act. | entailler, tailler, Fr. to cut:] i. To make 
over an eſtate by way of entail; to ſettle its deſcent ſo, that a ſubſe- 
quent poſſeſſor cannot alienate or bequeath it at pleaſure; EN 
I here entail | 717! > he FE 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever. Shakrſpeare. 
2. To fix unalienably upon a perſon or thing: None ever had a 
privilege of infallibility entail d to all he ſaid. Dig 3. To cut; 
now obſolete. E 
The mortal ſteel diſpiteouſly entailed 
5 5160p: Melt Bel. © | Sponſors ooing w o 
EnTalL | feudum talliatum, Lat. of entaille, from tailler, Fr. to 
cut] 1. A fee-tail, or fee "tailed ; the eſtate ſettled, ſcanted, or 
ſhortned, by which means the heir is limited or tied up to certain 
conditions, with regard to the rule of its deſcent. 2. The rule of 
deſcent ſettled for any deſcent. 3. Engraved work; inlay ; now ob- 
ſolete. A work of rich entail, and curious mold. Spenſer. 
To EnTa'm, verb ad: [of tame] to tame, to ſubdue. That can 
entame my ſpirits to your worſhip: Shakeſpeare: .. 
To ExTa'neLe {ſome derive it of en and xangle, Sax. a twig ; be- 
cauſe birds are entangled with twigs dawbed with birdlime ; others of 
en and tendicula, Lat. a ſnare; Johnſon ſays the word is of uncertain 
etymology] 1. To catch in a ſnare. 2. To enſnare with ſomething not 
eaſilyextricable; as a net; or ſomething adheſive; as briars or thorns ; 
to loſe. in complicated involutions, as a maze or labyrinth. 3: To 
twiſt, ſo as that a ſeparation cannot be eaſily made; as, an entangled 
knot. 4. To perplex, to embarraſs. He knew not how to wreſtle 
with deſperate contingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch. 
Clarendon, 5. To puzzle; to bewilder. He entangled himſelf in bis doubt- 
ful tale; Hayzvard. 6. To entrap by captious queſtions or artful ſpeech: 
The Phariſees took counſel how. they might enzanple him in his talk. 
St. Matthew. 7. To diſtract with variety of cares. No man that 
ITetn 4 1 this life: 2 Timothy. 8. 
To — the intricacies of a work. 5 1 0 
ery force entangles ler 
Itſelf with ſtrength: Ster , . | | 
EnTA'NGLEMENT [of — 1. Involution of any thing intri- 
cate or adhefive. The entanglement; of a tenacious imagination. Glaws 
ville. 2. Puzzle, perplexity, There will be no greater entanglement 
touching the notion of God and his providence. More. 5 
EnTa'NGLER [of entangle} one that entangles or enſnares. i 
Exrx, Fr. [in heraldry] | d or in „that is, ſays à cer- 
tain author, the fourth uarter of his majeſty king George's 
royal enſign, which he thus blazons, Brunſwick and Lunenbursh. 
impaled with ancient Sauony ent en point; 13 
un en Ron in heraldry] fignifies indented round, with this dif- 
ference, that indented is formed of ſtraight lines in and out; but this is 
made of round ones in and out after the ſame manner: 
ENTELE'CH14, Lat. [wreveva, of er, perfect, and , Gr. to 
have] the human mind or ſoul ſo called by Ariſtotle, as being the 
——. n of nature, and principle of motion. The ancient commen- 
tators on Ariſtotle interpreted eriegyia by adi, Lat. meaning by that 
a kind of ſubſtantial form, by which action is produced in K. Log. 
But the moderns underſtand by wreex:x a fort of continued and per- 
petual motion and fit modification of matter, which qualifies the whole 
to be able to perform ſuch acts as are proper to it. I ſufpe& this to be 
one of thoſe antique terms; which ftill want a comment, and perhaps, 
after all, Ariſtotle affected here ſomething as my/lerious and inexplicable 
in his philoſophy, as the sc HOM N and their followers have in their 
divinit/. See MysTERY and CI cVN-IxcESSlOR. 
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Exrrrbz- 


E NT 

an ef bymeme, quoth Cornelius: why, an Larbymime; replied 
9 25 the major is 25 married to the minor, but the 
marria ſecret. Arbuthnot and Pope. . 
To xx, ph verb act. prob. of en, and vihxan, Sax. to over- per- 
ſuade, or attirer, Fr. Johnſon ſays, the etymology is uncertain] 
to draw in cunningly, to tempt, to allure by blandiſhments or hopes 
to ſomething ſinful or deſtructive. The readieſt way to entangle the 
mind with File doctrine, is firſt to entice the will to wanton living. . 

cham. eee 

| rut. 1. The act of enticing, or the practice of alluring 
| n whoſe enticenient the holy ordinances of the church endure 
| every where open contempt, Hooker, 2: An allurement, blandiſhment, 
| the means by which one is allured to ill. We muſt ſeparate entreaty 
and #nticements from deceit or violence. Taylor. 
Exri'cER [of entice] one that entices or allures to ill. 
Exri cine, part. [of entice] * drawing in: | 
EnT1 CINGLY, adv. hh enticing] alluringly, in a winning manner. 
| ſings moſt enticingly; Addiſon, | 
; er , F r, Ca horſemen] a ſort of reſtif horſe that refuſes to 
turn, and is ſo far from following or obſerving the hand, that he re- 


= IT — * * K 
GW 


fiſts it. „ | | 3 
Eri ER TV, Aub. [entieritt, Fr. a law word] the whole as diſtin- 
euiſhed from moiety or half. The attorney ſetteth down an entierty 
WW here but a moiety was to be paſſed; Bacon. 

Exrra, ad. [enticr, Fr. entire, Sp. integer, Lat.] 1. Whole, un- 
aided. It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the entire ſtill in general. 
Wo. 2. Not broken, complete in its parts. An antique model of 
ee famous laocoon is entire in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 
aa. z. Fall, compriſing all requiſites in itſelf. - An action is en- 


WS: when it is compleat in all its parts. *Spe#ator. 4. Sincere, inge- 


ouos, hearty. He run a courſe more entire with the king of Arra- 
Won, but more laboured and officious with the king of Caſtile. Bacon. 

| Firm, fixed, ſure. | | 7 41 ” 

Etire and ſure the monarch's rule maſt prove; 2 

| Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. Prior. | 

| Unallayed, not N In thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 7. 


ire to the king. Clarendon.” 8; Having full ſtrength or vigour, be- 
= unbroken in power. 4 | 
Then back to 6 ht again new breathed and entire. Spenſer. 
ENTIRE Periingents Fin heraldry] are lines which run the longeſt 
nin che partition of the ſhield, without touching the centre. 
ENTIRE Fertranſſent [in heraldry] a line which croſſes the middle 
* eſcutcheon, and runs diametrically the longeſt way of 
poſition, _ e 
ENTIRE Tenancy [in common law] is contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſeve- 
Kenancy, and fignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man, whereas the 
er denotes a joint or common one in ſeveral. 5 
INTURELY, adv. [of entire}. 1. Without diviſion, wholly, Eu- 
bees falls not entirely into the Perſian ſea. Rateigh. 2: Completely, 
. All was entirely. good. Milton. 3. Faithfully, with firm ad- 
hee. Gan to higheſt God entireꝶ pray. Spenſer: ::. 
WTYRENESS [of entire] 1. Completeneſs; fallneſs. The ſolidity 
entirenc/s of the whole fabric. Boyle. 2. Honeſty, faithfulneſs. 
D ENTI'TLE, verb af. [entituler, Fr.] t. To dignify with a title; 
bo entitle one an earl. 2. To give a title or diſcriminative appet- 
n. With that name they entitled the books we call apocryphal. 
r. 3. To prefix as a title. How ready zeal for party is to enti- 
anſtianity to their deſigns. Locke. 4. To give a claim, title, or 
t to any thing. He entitled himſelf to the continuance of the di- 
protection. Atterbury. 5. To grant any thing as claim'd by a 
This is to entitle God's care how and to what we pleaſe. 


nTITA'TIVE [entitativus, low Lat.] when a thing is taken ac- 
ing to its eſſence, form or being | 
BTITATIVE, implies an ab ion or retrenchment of all the cir- 
tances from a thing under conſideration. | v4 

Artry [entite, Fr. entita, It. entitar, low Lat. in the ſchool phi- 
by] 1. A phyſical ens or being, conſidered according to what it 
ts phyſical capacity, a real being. Fortune is no real entity nor 
al effence, hut a mere relative ſignification. Bentley, 2. A par- 
r ſpecies of being. An entity of found, which we call crackling. 


d ExTo1'L, verb af. [of tail] to enſnare, to bring into toils or 

He c ut off their land forces from their ſhips, and entailed their 
and their camp with a greater power than theirs. Bacon, i 
Trou k, or EnTo'Yer [in heraldry] is uſed by ſome to ſignify 
es charged intirely with things without life, | + 
DExTo'us, verb aff. [of tomb] to bury or put into a tomb. 
where martyrs were entombed. Hooker. L Maas eta 

9 sks, Fr. wrenches. of the paſtern in horſes. 5 
Eurx AL, verb act. to interweave, to diverſif. 

The fragrant eglantine did ſpread zee 
To 7 9 with roſes red. N 
8 8, ub. entrai 85, Fr. 7 Gr. . The bowels N 
| urg underſtood to include 8 of the three — 
iy breaſt, and belly it has no ſingular number. The 
3 without bones. Bacon. 2. The internal parts in gene- 
: A ee that, lay ſo long hid in the darle enzrazls of 


Ka, 
* 


T> ? FASTING 7 8 15 * 8 : _ +; 
ao ple Fr, of intro, Lat.] 1. The power of entry or 

ce, admittance. is. 8 | | 
dme top, 8 ry uttance.. . Truth is ſure to find an entrance and 


To keepthe pailages of the hilly country, 
as Which at firſt entrance balks them. 4. Mental in. 
age. Bacon, 5. The 


tolie in aw the ſoul wholly to other x + hl 9 a 
. N —— | 


oneſt, faithful, firmly adherent. No man had ever a Heart more 


his entry. 


Err Canſa Matrimonii . Lat. 
a 


ihe; into Judea. Juditb. 3. Initiation, commencement. a 


ENT 


one is inſenſible of preſent obſects. With delight I was all the while 
entranced, and carried ſo far from myſelf, as that I am ſorry you ended 
ſo ſoon. Spenſer. - Fs | | | 
EnTRANCED, being in a trance. See InTz 5 nc8D:. 
To ExTRA'r, verb act. ¶entraper, Fr.] 1. To catch 
inſnare. | | 
e,, 
In which if ever eyes entrapped are, 1 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. Spenſer, 
2, To 3 to involve unexpectedly in diſtreſſes. 
Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moſt wary in her whelming lap. Spen/er. 


in a trap; to 


3. To take advantage of. To entrap thee in thy words. Eccliſia ſti- 
cus. | | | 

EnTRA'vEs, Fr. two entravons joined by an iron chain, 7 or 8 in- 
ches long. 


EnTRavo'ns, Fr. locks for horſes paſterns, being pieces of leather 
two inches broad, turned up and ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent hurt- 
ing the paſtern. "hy | 5 5 | 
E'NTRE ad Communem Legem, a writ that lies where a tenant for term 
of his own, or another's: lite, or a tenant by courteſy, or in dower; 
aliens or makes over lands, and dies, then the party in reverſion ſhall 
have th s writ againſt whomſoever is in poſſeſſion. 1 5 
ExTREL, or EN TREE“ [in muſic 25 a particular ſort of air. 
To ExTREA“T, verb act. [of en and traiter, Fr. of tradto, Lat. 
1. To petition, to importune; with for before the thing atked. 
Iſaac entreated the Lord for his wife. G eneſis. 2. To prevail upon by 
ſolicitation. The Lord was entreated of him. Genes. 3. To treat or 
uſe well or ill; Ertreat him not evil. Ecclefraſizcus, 4. To entertain, 
to amuſe. I muſt entręat the time alone. Shateſpeare. 5. To enter- 
tain, to receive. | : 
A thick arbour goodly over dight, | 
In which ſhe often us d from open heat 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat. Spenſer. 
 ToEwTrE'ar, verb neut. 1. To offer a treaty or compact. Alex- 
ander was the firſt that etreated peace with them. 1 Maccabers, 2. 
To treat, to diſcourſe. Of this I ſhall have farther occaſion to en- 
treat, Hakewell, z. To make a petition; wich for, The Janiza- 
.ries entreated for them as valiant men. Knolles. | 
ENTRE'ATANCE [of entreat] petition, entreaty. = _ 
Theſe two entreatance made they might be heard, 
Nor was their juſt petition long deny d. Fairfax.  _ ö 
ExnTREA'TY [of entreat] petition, prayer, requeſt. Obdurate to 
entreaties; Shakeſpeare. TE 3 : 
_ EvxrT&emers, Fr. /ubft. ſmall plates ſet between the main diſhes. 
The true chard uſed in pottages and entremets, Mortimer. 
ExTRE“NCH TTA [of wreew, a bowel, and :yxvw, Gr. to pour in] 
a clyſter-pipe, called alſo ſiphon or ſyringa. 


4 


E'NTREPAs, Fr. [with horſemen] a broken pace or going of a horſe, 
and properly a broken amble, that is neither walk nor trot, but has 
ſomething of an amble. _ FT... ö 
EnTReso'LE [in architecture] a kind of little ſtory, contrived oc- 
caſionally at the top of the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of à ward- 
robe, &c. It is alio called mezanzine. 


* 
- 


 E'nTeinc a Ship [in a fight] is the boarding or getting into her. 
ENTRING Ladder [of a ſhip} a ladder to go in and out of a 


p. PE; 

Exrxix Rope [in a ſhip] a rope tied by the fide of it to hold by, 
as a perſon goes up the entring ladder or wales. | h 

ExT&vu's10Nn, a foreible, violent, or unlawful entering into lands 
or tenements, void of a poſleſſor, by one who has no right to them. 
This ſhould be written InTRUsioN. | 

EnTruson de Garde, Fr. a writ lying where an infant within age 
enters into lands, and holds his lord out. 

To ExnTru'sr. See To IxrR usr. . N 

ENTRY [entrte, Fr. entrata, It. entrada, Sp. and Port.] 1. The 
act of r coming in. The lake of Conſtance formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Adaiſm. 2. The paſſage by which one en- 
ters a houſe. A houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and entries. 


| Baron. 3. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in writing in gene- 
ral. A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon. gy 


: Bacon. 4. A ſolemn recep- 
tion or ceremony performed by kings, princes or ambaſſadors, upon 


their firſt entering à city, or upon their return from ſome ſucceſsful 


expedition, by way 
Bacon. | | : 

ExTxy [in law] the act of taking poſſeſſion of lands. 

ExTRY [with merchants} the act of ſetting down the particulars of 
trade in their books of accounts. | 

To make an EnTRY of Goods [at the Cuſtom-houſe] is the paſſing 
the bills through the hands of the proper officers. 

Ex TRY ad communem Legem. See ExrRE, Oc. 

Exxxx, ad Terminum gui preteriit, a writ which lies for a leſſor, 
in caſe lands being let to a man for the life of another, and he 
for whoſe life the lands are leafed dies, and the leflee or tenant holds 
over his term. ; 5 


of triumph. The day being come, he made 


; or entry for marriage 
promiſed, a writ lying where lands or tenements are given to a man, 
upon'conditjon that he take the donor to wife within a certain time, 
and he either does not m her within the time appointed, or 
eſpouſes another, or otherwiſe difables himſelf from N g the 

condition. 2 | | 
EvrRY i» Caſu Previſo, Lat. a writ lying for one in reverſion 
ite or in courteſy, who 


> 


which he ſhall have againſt a tenant for 
aliens in fee. | xg | | 
Exra v fine 4finſu Capituli, is a writ lying when an abbot, prior, 
or ſuch as has a convent or common ſeal, aliens lands or tenements 
which are the church's right, without the aſſent of the convent or 
chapter, and dies, &c. | 
NTRY fer le cui & Poſt, a writ which lies for a man diſſeized or 
turned out of his freehold, when the diſſeizor aliens and dies in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and his heir enters. 0 
Ex rates [with hunters] places or thickets through which deer are 
lately to have paſſed. | 


To Eu- 


7 


E NV 
To Exrwi'ne [of en and, xpinan, Sax.] to twiſt or wind round 


See INTWINE. | | 
ExTy'eos1s, Lat. [of wroxw, Gr. to make an impreſſion] the ace- 
tabulum or ſocket. _ | | 3 
Err rosis Cerrvrbons, Gr.] the joint of the ſhoulder wich the 
arm. ' 25 
To kxv' SLA TE, verb af, [enubilatum, ſup. of enubilo, from nu- 
Bes, Lat. a cloud] to make clear from clouds. e 
nu'BILOUs Lenubilus, Lat.] fair, without clouds. 
To Env'cLEATE, verb ad. [enucleatum, ſup. of 
cleus, Lat. a kernel] to ſolve, to diſentangle. ; 
EnvcLEa'T10N, the act of clearing or ſolving any difficult). 
| Envpa'TiON, Lat. the act of making naked or plain, laying 
open, Se. 3 n 
Enveio's, Alf. Fr. 1. A wrapper, an outward caſe, a cover. 
No letter with an envelope | Saks, ca e* mt 
Could give him more delight. Sr. | h 
2. [In fortification] a work of earth ſometimes in form of a parapet 
or breaſt-work, and ſometimes like a rampart with a breaſt-· work to it, 
called alſo a con/erw?, a countergard, a lunette, a fillon, Se. 
To Enve'Loee [enveloper, hls 1. To cover, wrap, or fold up in 
any thing. 2. To ſurround with, to beſet ; to muffle up, to hide. 
The miſt that enveloped them will remove. Locke. 3. To line, to 
cover on the inſide. | 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, 
Was underneath enweloped with gold. Spenſer. 8 
To Exve'xom, verb ad. [envenomer, Fr.] 1. To infect with poi- 
ſon, to corrupt or impregnate with venom, to poiſon. It is never 
uſed of the perſon to whom poiſon is given, but of the draught, 
food, or inſtrument, by which it is conveyed. . 
Th' endenom d robe. Milton. 
2. To make odious. ä 
Oh what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To enrage. | | 
© Shethrew the pois'nous part, 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart, 
That thus exvenom'd ſhe might kindle rage. Dryden. 
E'nviaBLE [of envy] deſerving envy, ſuch as may excite envy. 
An enviable mediocrity of fortune, Carew. ; 
E'xvies [of envy] one that envies another, or deſires his downfal. 
His enemies and enviers diſcountenanceu. Clarendon. 
E'xnviovus, adj. [envieux, Fr invidioſo, It. embidioſo, Sp.] 1. Bearing 
envy againſt another. 2, Pained by the excellence or happineſs of an- 
other. A man of the moſt envious diſpoſition. Sidney. 
EnviousLy, adv. [of envious] in an envious manner, — 
nantly, with ill-will. Spirits fallen from heaven endeavour envi: 
to obſtruct the ways that may lead us thither. Duppa. 
E'Nviousness [of exvious] envy, envious nature. 
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To ENvI' RON, verb act. T environner, Fr.] 1. To encompaſs, ſur- 


round, or ſtand about. On every fide environ d with huge mountains. 
, Knolles. 2. To involve, to envelope. 
Enwviron me with darkneſs whilſt I write. 
ſurround hoſtilely, to beſiege. 
A legion of foul fiends 

| Environ'd me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To incloſe, to inveſt. _ 
| 'The ſoldier, that man of iron, 


| Dunes 
3. T9 . 


encompaſſed round. 192105 e t 
Exvi“kous, Fr. /ubf. the neighbouring places about a country. 
8 N Lat. the herb elecampane. eg wie 120 17 
'NULON, Lat, [asd of n, in, and e, Gr. à gum} the interior 
part of the gum. | 2 R500 © HDotbart's (ru, 
[enumerabilis, Lat.] numerable, that may be ſingly 
. 3 Ye 4 


Exnu'MERABLE 
reckoned up. AS Nun $4 

To Envu'MERATE, verb a8. Ienumerare, It. enumeratuni, ſup. of 
enumero, Lat.] to number or reckon up diſtinctly. Partioulatly 'enu- 
merate the kinds of fin. Valle. % to 99 10 
ExUMERA'T10N [enumeratio, Lat.] 1. The act of counting over. 

2. The number told out. St. Paul's exumeration'of duties. Sprat. 
To Exv'nciartE [enunciatum, ſup. of enuncio, from »ancizs, Lat. 

a meſſenger] to utter or pronounce, to declare, to proclaum: 194 © 
| EnuNnC1a'T1ON [of enunciatio, Lat ] 1. Declaration, open pracla- 
mation. This ſacramental enunciation is the declaration and ron 
feſſion of it by men in Chriſt. Taylor. 2. Intelligence; information. 
The conceptions, enunciations and actions of the intellect / and will. 

Hale. | e 2007 tm Pa- 
Env'xciarIyE [enunciati vus, Lat.] that may/be-ſhewed; uttered, 
or pronounced. Declarative in reſpe& of the diſpoſitive words; and 
not in regard of the enunciative terms. tet 

EnuNCia”TIVELY [of enunciative] declarativel /r: 
E'xnvoy [envoyt, Fr. inviato, It. embiado, Sp. envidday 2 
A perſon, in degree lower than an ambaſſador, fent from one ſove- 
reign prince or ſtate to another, upon ſome public affairs! 2. A pub- 
lic miniſter in general ſent from one power to another. Perſeus ſent 
envoys to Carthage. Arbuthnot. 3. Any meſſenger wo» 9h 7 
Their report the vital envoys make, > 200 28 ne Emin 

And wh new orders are commanded” back. Blackmore.:,. | 
To Exvu're [of er and ator, Lat. to uſe] to accuſtom one's ſelf to. 
See Io Ixuxk. : i066 


force. „ in- 
E'nusny [in heraldry] ſignifies a bordure charged with beaſts, 


c. 3 0 "a 
To E'xvy [cnvier, Fr. invidiare, It. embidiar, Sp. invideo, Lat.] 

1. To grudge, to impart unwillingly, to withhold maliciouſſy. John- 
ſon, who, by eee had been acquainted with the rules, 
| ſeemed to envy others that —_— Dryden. 2. To hate another 
for excellence, hzppineſs, or ſuccels. Envy thou not the oppreſſor. 
_ Proverbs, 3. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another, 


Taylor. 


T 
enurleo, from na- 
nd 4 

«# 1 1. 4 


that chew the cud, which compleats the digeſtion, 


10 EPANALBP388 {with, rhetoricians) a figure, 
v — — | cially 


{{EFANA'PHORA [ar7waPagay of warafye, Of: © 
i; APANA PHORA. [with zhetoricians] a figu 
ta, hic ann, „ 


turm] à return. 


AN 


2. | ngen of Era Nn0'RTHOMS {in Jos, Of erarg? * 
To Exuxk [in law] to take place or effect, to be available or of and 


EPA 
You cannot eruy your neighbour's wiſdom, if he 9 | 
counſel. S. endete de give You good 
To Envy, verb neut. to feel envy at the ſight of excellence 
happineſs, to be — 2 good fortune of others; ct d 
with ar. Who would eg af the proſperity of dle en 


| We wicke 
8 * — be ENV xp n en | 
T. Je Haw men [airs enaue gue pitie, It. Pui tofto iny;1 
paſſione. Gr. ON xpurov ug o3xTeipeJ ay, ” To al 
uam miſericordiam. 'T he meaning of all which is no more, 192 
it is better to be in that ſtate, or in thoſe circumſtances of 1, 1 
may raiſe envy, than to be the objects of other mens _ "og 
The conſideration of Which may ſerve as an admonition to Us pen 
ploy our utmoſt diligence, and all lawful means, to attain dt ky 1 
ſuch a condition of life as may exempt us from pity. 1 
E'xvyy [inwidia, It. and Lat. anne, Fr. enbidia, 
1. An uneaſineſs or grief, ariſing from beholding 
or proſperity of others. 2. Rivalry, competition. 
of them to one another. Nyyden. 3. Malice, 
turn the good we offer into enwy. Shaleſpeare. 4. Pubſi cd 
repute, Edward Plantagenet ſhould be in the moſt public "uy 
ſhewed unto the people, to diſcharge the king of the u Ir 
opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death privily, Za 
To ENwHEE'L, verb act. [of wheel] to encompals, 1 10 
PO ny to Shakeſpeare. | | 
ens grace of heaven | 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round. Shakeſpears, 
To Enwo'ms, verb act. [of womb] 1. To make pregnant 
Me then he left eaavomed of this child. Senſer, 
2. To bury, to hide as in the womb. 
.. The Afric Niger ſtream eauvembs _ 
Itſelf into the earrth. Donne. | 
To Enwo'tTHY, verb ads, [of worthy] to render one' Chu 
illuſtrious, or noble, |, ___ | | : 
- To Enwra'e, verb ad. [of hyeonpian, Sax.) ton i. 


Eny'sTRON [ung, Gr.] the laſt or fourth yenrcein inal 


p. even, Par, 
the good . 

The little ee 
malipnity, Yy 


Eopz'rBRICE [of eodon, a hedge, and bnice, du alreakin) 2 
2 . f —— _— - P : tee 
"LIAN, vr belonging to Solus. 
Eo'LiPYLE [of a, Gr. of Solus, Lat. and mia, Gr, gates] a 
inſtrument in hydraulics, heing a round ball of iron or copper, wi 
a tail to it, which being filled with water, and thus expoſed iy le fn, 
produces a vehement blaſt of wind, _ | 
EPacma'sTICAL, Lat. [1raxpaſrz®s, of «7; and axpaly, Gr. to 
grow ripe or advance to an acme] a fever which gross canin 
nger. F 
Epa'cT [waxre, Gr. i. e. additional ſupply] is 2 number fit 
notes the exceſs of the ſolar year above the lunar, wherely de 
the moon every year may be found out; for the ſolar fen 
of 365 days, and the lunar but of 354, the lunations every yeu g 
11 days before the ſolar year; but thereby in 19 yea the mou 
finiſhes twenty times twelve lunations, and gets up 0 whole 
year; and having finiſhed that circuit, begins agau pith the fon, and 
ſo from 19 to 19. years; for the firſt year afterward, the moon will go 
before the ſun but 11 days, which is called the yufof tht jew be 
ſecond year 22 days; the third year 33 days; but 30 1 
lunation, caſt that away, and three ſhall be the 444 0 that ye 
and ſo on, adding yearly 11 days. 4 
Eracr of the Year [with . +6 PRES is the age of the 008 
at the beginning of every year; i. e. the time benveen the if nn | 
of the firſt day of January, and the laſt new moon of the forego 
an Tahiciad nl, | Wb 
Era [waywyn, of ways, Gr. to introduce] N 
or bei in. . An examining of or diſcourling with 00697 
queſtions or interrogatories. |. | 
Epacgiaiyn, Lat, the foreſkin. | wy" 
Era ric; Pam Lof raue, Gr. praiſel ont 
hymn, the epithalamium, the genethliacon, or What Bu 
praiſe, or congratulatian of divine perions, or E 
upon earth, aaa. Gr14# 
EranaDi'PLQ81%, Lat. {sraralirauos, of au 5 


PHE'MERE: 
fore hiero 
PHE MEr iD 
1 eides, Gr.) 
e daily 
7 circumſtan 
Journals in 
auer, 
PHE MERINg, 
belonging t 
PHE'MERIS 1 
IMERIDES, 


doubling. AV VO OPT. OP | 
ov BI4ANADIFLOSLS, [With rhetoricians] is a figures e 
and end a ſentence ith the ſame words; as, hind to l. 


to his enemies Aind. In, Latin this figure is called inch. ke 1 
w rang ki gts, Testen, of eee e 


gain and from. thence to tepeat or reaſſume 2 ** uch be a 
word is repeated for enforcement-ſake, eſpe after ap” 
e a fe 


as; it is manifet,thoy hawe. erred, it is mani ef. 


bring over again] 7. e. a reference. Be 1 25 - 
begios-leveralſentences or clanſes 3 as, lic £14 * 


28 | gf 
of in and ande Gr, le | 


1 14 of | 
; (14-1 a . the {ame ſound 
Eyanopos [in 0 2 — "he fame (08 fy 
entences, or! | - 


Neither. the high t without its fun, 
3.5 >> of - 7 = * its li ht. . 07 
un without! 6 to ſet right 72 


Era nobos, Lat. [yravrole,, 


WITYZON 


7 
* 
- 
6 U 
' 
15 
T. 


amendment, e ts 


- 


FPranoRTHOsS 


: tr 
-: Query, It chis term may not admit of le 10 
to expreſs the orator's correctin : 
than where the mere avant of freng!* Athenians 
Paul, in his ſpeech before the learned and anotber 
ſtance of this figure, Achs, c. xvü. v. 27 


* + tif 


EPH 


ch at LysTRA, c. xiv. v. 16 a 


nd 17? In both 


| ways in ch is viſible enough, as it ſtands in 
4 thinks, a noble epanorthofis is viſible , 
2. our rm but in each it will appear to a dou le advantage, if 
* ſult the ORIGINAL. 1 | 
A r n RESI, Lat. [iraÞaygnoic, of 1 Over and above, and 
afaipen, Gr. to take away] a cutting or clipping . RR 
Erarkxkzsis [with phyſicians] a repeated bloodletting, or ny 


4 | repeated 828 | 
4 EAR [rag 
Fran kk, Fr. (in horſemanſtup] a 
gsi) the flinging of a horſe, or his 
as hind legs. 1. 1 . as 
$ 'RMATA |tTaepuarta, ONT r, | 
RM Rs rlrndles or Lehel behind the ears, called parotides. 3 
bauch is the name, by which this diſeaſe is expreſſed by Hir ro- 
caarzs; but the moderns (as Gorræus obſerves) {tile theſe ſwellings 
aide, from the part affected fo called. | | 
„ eben, Fr. 147 oller in for̃tiſication] is the ſhoulder or baſ- 
Lon of an angle. | | £14 cf. 
. Fete Fr. a ſhouldering- piece, of paule, a ſhoulder, 
= FEr,uivent [in fortification] is a demi- | 
mass of earth, of near a ſquare figure, faced with a wall to cover 
thc cannon of a caſement. 3 | 12 
WS FEravient, is alſo a fide-work made either of earth thrown up, 
f bags or baſkets full of earth, or with faggot loaded with earth ; 
WF which latter are made the epaulments of the places of arms for the 
Wvalry behind the trenches. 
BE Erav'xz5s, Lat. [eravtnoi, of e. 
icreaſe, a rhetorical figure. a 
rr'xrnzsis, Lat, [of wi to ©, and 29 %%, Gr. to place, in 
Wrammar] the putting of a letter or ſyllable in the middle of a word, 
Ss re//igio for religio, induperator for imperator. 

= Er:x:'cess [emifyyncis, of in and eZnyno6G, from eEnyEo cls Gr. 

WS expound] a plainer interpretation of that which was mentioned 
ore. . 
WEE 214 [Ab'x, Heb.] a meaſure among the Hebrews, containing 
. ; pecks, 3 pints, 12 ſolid inches, and 4 decimal parts; and in 
uid things, 4 gallons, 4 pints, and 15 folid inches, wine mea- 


But TayLos, in his Hebrew concordance, ſays, it contains ſewer 
ons, 2 quarts and 3 a pint, wine meaſure. 
SE»: 'BrUM, or ErHE'BZIuu, Lat. * anatomiſts] the ſpace from 
| hypogaſtrium, er lower part of the belly, to the privy parts. 
rant. bp EEE 
rA, Lat. or ErRRBTEITY [png, ne-, Gr. a firipling] 
Lage of a ftripling, at the entrance of the 15th year. 
EPHEDRA, Lat. Trois, Gr.] the herb bort tail. | 
PHE Leis, Lat. N, of wi, upon, and 6axw, Gr. to draw] 
Pody fubſtance "brought up in ſpitting of blood; alſo a ſhell or 
R which is brought over ulcers. 
porrzus takes notice only of this laſt ſignification, but applies it to 
Is internal li exit} and adds, that if the cruſtule be ſome- 
kt craſſt and black, it is no longer called an ep/elcis, but an e/car. 
EP HELE'UM [with anatomiſts] the place from the hypogaſtrium, 
Wer part of the abdomen, to the ſecrets. | 
PHE e ug, of eri and e, Gr. the ſun] a ſpot or freckle 
proceeds ore tern 5 
PHEMERA [of n and ee, Gr. a day] a fever that laſts but 
day; alſo an inſect that Fes only a wn Js 
PHE'MERAL, or EPHk"MERIC, adj. Lege-, of wi, upon, and 
E, Gr. day] beginning and ending in a day. Ephemeral fit of ap- 
e. Vetton. g 2 
rH: MEREs, Lat. birds or creatures that live but one day, and 
fore hieroglyphically repreſented the ſhortneſs of man's life. 
PHEME RIDEs, plur, of ephemeris; Fr. and Lat. [effemaeride, It. 
be., Gr.] certain regiſters or aſtronomical tables, calculated to 
[the daily motions of the planets, with their aſpects, places, and 
E circumſtances throughout the year. Aſtrologers generally uſe 
WE journals in drawing horoſcopes and ſchemes of the heavens. 
WF H-Merr'DIan [of ephemeris] of or pertaining to an ephemeris. 


vernor of à province. 
3 word ald in the manage, to 
yerking and ſtriking out with 


r.] the 


Gr. to liſt up] ſwellings 


* XL 


and avtaw, Gr. to augment] 


} 


IK 


PHE MERINE, or EPHEME'RIAN { ephemerinus, Lat. ©- 
] belonging to a journal, regiſter, (i day-book. TY. ; 
PHE MERIS [«@npegis, Gr.] a regiſter or day-book, a journal. See 
IMERIDES, 1&9 7 2 
Month, and day, and hour, he meaſur'd right, 
And told more truly than the ephemeris. Dmade. 


PHEMERIS [With aſtrologers, &c.] à journal containing obſerva- 
relating to the 313 do ily motions wid Gtnacen 
be plancts, eſpecially ſhewing their places at non. 

PHE MERIST Pre: Gr. | a maker of ephemerides, one wh 
ts the planets, one who ſtu 

and genethiacal 
Mes. Hobel. 


ies or practiſes aſtrology. Aſtrolo- 
ephemerifts, that uſe to pry into the horoſcope of 


PHEME'RIUM,, Or EPHE'MERON Onpigor, of ex) and $9 T% 
a kind « * An e 
Are plant that dies the — day "it ſprings, a may-lily, 


PHEMERON-WORM, JubPt, of wp egor, and worm] the ſame wi 
dern. A fort of worm _ ves nl} a day. Derham ale 
wh A, Lat, [«Pairna, Gr. feſtivals held in the eity of 
% in honour of Tirefias, who is ſaid to have bad a ſucceſſive mix- 
ben and woman; and therefore at that time they attired'one 
ws: Lara gr ae Hind Gr of 
Lk. certain Judges at Athens, who tried cauſes of man- 
ter, who were fifty in 1 8 5 and were 4 s of man 


4. 


* - 


ght-mare, or incubus, chiefly affe&i 
| their backs, whoſe breaſt is . Qing 
ſtops their breath. F 


Walz 


1 and lying On 


vu 
rPPtb bu: I's 
N 34 itt Lx. 


8 
W #1; 
” 


of 


baſtion or ſquare orillon, 


{ AS many years | 


NA, Fat. Ciptaniric"0f ten, dpon 5 
Nen Lat. [iOtaAres; of ni, upon, and ? 
a Ciſeale Elisa che . > upon, and aVouas, Gr. to 


oppreſſed by | 

be be e Gr: a ſweating or diſcharging of | 
ne Ge) » Forming or ith of 
(of aper Gr.] a ſaddle, or other harneſs for 


4.46 


„Ernirrivu [with anatomiſts] part of the os ſphenoides; or wedge 
ke bone, in which the pituitary glandule is placed, h 
Ernop [o, Heb.) a garment worn. by the prieſts of the Jews, 
which were of two ſorts ; the firſt was made of gold, twiſted cotton, 
blue, purple, and crimſon, &c. this only was worn by the high-prig/, 
when he officiated; it covered the back and the breaft, and on the 
ſhoulder were ſet two onyx- ſtones, on which were engraven the names 
of the twelve tribes ; where the ephod croſſed the high- prieſt's brealt; 
was a ſquare ornament called the breaſt-plate, in which twelve preci- 
ous ſtones were ſet, with the names of the twelve tribes of Iſrael en- 
graved on them, one on each ſtone. There were vthers of linen 
only, for the inferior prieſts, &c. 
TarLok's deſcription of the high pric/?'s ephod, is as follows: “A 
garment worn by the Jig. prieſt, when officiating in the temple, richly 
embroidered with a curious variety of colours and figures. It was put 
on over all the other garments ; and reached but a little below the 
middle of the body. It had no fleeves ; and was faſtened on each 
ſhoulder by two pieces joined together by a golden button, on which 
was a precious STONE engrav'd with the names of the twelve tribes, 
ſix on one ſhoulder, and fix on the other, A girdle of the ſame cu- 
rious work was faſtened to the ephod as a part of it, and ſerved to 
gird it over the heart or paps, to the high. prieſt's body.” Tars 
LoR's Hebrew Concord. I ſhall only add; en payant, that though the 
veſture, in which the angel (pzR5oNATING the great high-prieft of our 
profefflen ) appeared to St John jn the apocalypſe, was (as St. lr-neus 
well obſerves) of the ſacerdotal kind: yet from its reaching down to 
his feet, it appears not to have been the zpop. With ſo much ac- 
CURACY are theſe prophetic wiffons formed; the ephod not being 
worn by the high-prieſt, unleſs, when eficiating in the temple. See 
Rev, c. i. v.13, compared with the above-given deſcription. 
_ Ep14'La, or Epia'Lus Lat. [e ., Gr.) a continued fever pro- 
ceeding from cold phlegm, wherein heat and cold is felt at the ſame 
time in every part of the body. | | 
EPIBATERION, Lat. L , of j,, Gr. to return] a 
ſpeech, or a copy of verſes, returning thanks to the gods for a ſafe 
return from a long journey or voyage, made by ſome perſon of figure, 
at an entertainment made for his friends. . 
EPI BOLE [Zw on, Gr: with rhetoricians] a caſting or putting in 
a figure, wherein the repetition of the ſame word, at the beginning 
of ſeveral ſentences, has reſpect to the matter; whereas in the figure 
epanalepſis, it has regard chiefly to the ſtile. $ 
 E'pic, adj. [epicus, Lat. «wxe-, of. «w6-, Gr. a word] a narra- 
tive, rehearſed not ated. It is uſually ſuppoſed to be heroic; 
or to contain one great action atchieved by a hero. The _ poem 
is more for the manners, and the tragedy for the paſſions, Dryden. 
But, with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Dryden's better judgment, the pay/rons 
(and very frong ones too) are COMMON to both. _ | | 
Epic Poem, is a difcourſe invented with art, to form the manners 
of men by inſtruction, deſigned under the allegories of ſome important 
action, which is * RELATED in verſe, after a probable, diverting, and 
wonderful manner. Beſſ thus defines it; and it agrees very well 
with our idea of an epic poem ; though Ariſtotle ſays epic poetry 
makes uſe of diſcourſes in wer/e and proſe, and M. Dacier agrees with 
him ; but we in England have all our poetry in verſe. And we rank 
diſcourſes in proſe, although there may be the texture of a fiction in 
them, among what we cali fables, and allow nothing to be epic poe- 
try, but what is in verſe. See Heroic Poem. 

When Be ſays, RELATED, he ſcems there judiciouſly e- 
nough to have pointed out one ain difference between the 
epic compoſition, and that which is calculated for the fage. 
Some GREAT ACTION, with its proper appendages and inci- 
dents, charatters, ſentiments, &c. is COMMON to both. But 
what is related by the poet [or his muſe} is one thing; and 

| what (through the <vho/e compoſition) is obe or done by the 
parties concerned, is another. | | 

Eric Peet, one who writes an epic poem. 
Eries, epic poetry. : 


Erica RPIUM [:Twapmior, Gr. of «mi, upon, and xaga®s, Gr. th: 
wriſt] a medicine outwardly applied to the wriſt, like a plaſter or put- 
tice, to drive away intermitting fevers. 

Er1'caum, Lat. [of . and xavua, of aer ef a foul ſore or 
cruſty ulcer, that ſometimes happens to the black of the eye. 
-- Epice'piun,, Lat. w nden, of xn3@-, Gr. grief ] a funeral ſong, 
or copy of verſes in praiſe of the dead, an elegy. | 
Doͤ0o our own anthems ſhall. become 

: Your laſting epicedium. . Sandys. 

\E'etcene > adj. . of ew and Re, 

to both ſexes. ; | 

Ericzxn Gerzer: [in grammar] a gender which contains both ſexes 
under one termination, whether maſculine or feminine. 

Er1cgr A'STICS, fubſt. [roungarma, of wn and xicanups, Gr.] me- 
dicines, which by their emplaſtic virtue, &c. take away the force of, 
and moderate the acrimonious humours, and aſſuage the painful ſenſa- 
tion of the parts affected. LIES 
' GorRmvs adds, that they are alſo called cataceraftics, and no won- 
der; for both terms are in their &TYMoLocy derived from one common 
Greek root, which ſignifies to mix, and by mixing (I ſuppoſe) to cor- 
rect and temper. — | — 
ExienaxTxAET, fab. [of ent, upon, age, joy, and #xo, Gr, 
evil] a joy for the misfortune of others. 5 
EptcurREMa, Lat. [ewxugna, Gr. with logicians] an attempt 
or endeavour, an argument for proving or clearing of any matter, eſ- 
pecially ſuch an one as conſiſts of many propoſitions, depending one 
upon another ; whereby at laſt ſome particular point is made out. 

EprcnT'rEs1s, Lat. [emixagnors, Gr. with ſurgeons} an attempting, 
ſetting about, a dexterity or readineſs in diſſecting animal bodies. 

Eeicuo'svis [of wi and ve, Gr. a ſtring or inteſtine] the me- 
ſentery. Gorreus. | | | 

EpiciinTz, Lat. C Mera, of u, Gr. to incline} earth- 
quakes that move ſidelong. ; | 

Eerco'lic Region loß n and x-, Gr. hollow, whence the 
word colon is derived] that ſpace on both ſides over the gut colon. 


Gr. common] common 


Eren, 


F'ricornosis, 1 [of . and xwPwor;, Gr.] deafnels 
| 5 1 | 


EPI 
* Eet1'cnasts, Lat. [«wixexors, Gr.] a mingling together or tem- 

ering. | . 
; . [ewixgions, Gr. approbation, eſtimation, judgment; in 
phyſic] the making a on A of a diſeaſe. | 
Frierz'xiox, Lat. [of «av and xv, Gr. the pubes] the part upon 
the pubes. 57. [s 5 1 * 9 
. FE'picurt, fab. [picurien, Fr. epicuro, It. and Sp. gptcureus, 
of epicurus, af. ] a alle or follower of Epicurus, one wholly 
22 to voluptuouſneſs and luxury. The epicare buckles to ſtudy. 

ocke. | | | 
 Epicure'an,.ſubſfl. [of gpicure] a follower of the ſe& of Epicurus, 
one who holds the phiſiological tenets of Epicurus. 0 

Ericungan, adj. luxurious, contributing to luxury. Epicurean | 
cooks. Shakeſpeare. WP 
EricuxzAx Philoſophy, in this, atoms, ſpace, and gravity, are 
laid down as the principles of all things. Epicurus held that the uni- 
verſe conſiſted of atoms or corpuſcles of various forms, magnitudes, 

and weights, which having been diſperſed at random through the im- 
© menſe inane or ſpace, fortuitouſly concurred into innumerable ſyſtems or 
worlds, which were thus formed, and afterwards from time to time 
increaſed, and diſſolved again without any certain cauſe or deſign ; 
without the intervention of any deity, or the intendance of any pro- 
vidence. To ſupply the want of a /uperintending mind, he ſuppoſed 
his atoms, tho* deſcending in ſtrait lines, to converge, otherwiſe they 
would not meet; not conũdering that this direction of their motion 
was a mere hypotheſis, and as inexplicable (from the known properties 
of matter) without ſome external agent, as the dhe of his ſcheme. 
 Eprcurz'anism, or E'prcurisM [epicurifme, Fr. epicuriſmo, It.] 
1. The doctrine or philoſophy of ov gies 2. The practice of an 
epicure, or voluptuous perſon ; ſenſual and groſs pleaſure. To call 
munificence the greateſt ſenſuality, a piece of epicuri/m. Calamy. 
To Epicuv'R ZR, verb niut. [of epicure] to live voluptuouſly. 

E'pIcycIE, Fr. [epiciclo, It. and Sp. epicyclus, Lat. of π1¹muανανe, 
Gr.] a little circle, whoſe centre is in the circumference of a greater; 
or it is a ſmall orb, which being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is 
carried along with its motion, and nevertheleſs carries the body of the 

lanet faſtened to it, round about its proper centre by its own pecu- 
liar motion. Thus our philoſophers have had their y1cT10Ns and 2//- 
fupported hypotheſes, as well as our divines. 

Ericrcroln, fubf. [of emixuxncudng, from emi, x., and se., 
Gr. form; in geometry] a curve generated by the revolution of the 
periphery of a circle along the convex or concave part of another 
Circle. | | 
Eeicy'EMaA, Lat, [emuxvnpa, of «wi and xvnue, Gr. a foetus] the ſame 
as 8 or the conceiving again before the firſt young is 
brought forth. 7 | | 
Erip zul, Lat. [emidnwa, of ww and 95%, Gr. the people] a 
catching or contagious, diſeaſe, communicable from one to another ; 
as the plague, ſmall pox, &c. | 5 
EripE'uic, or EIDE“ MUITCAL, adj. [epidemique, Fr. epidemico, It. 
and Sp. epidemicus, Lat. . -, Gr.] 1. Falling at once upon 

eat numbers of people, as a plague. Epidemic dea Bacon. 2. 
8 prevailing, common among all the people. Amuſements 
equally laudable and epidemic among perſons of honour. Swift, 3. 
Univerſal, general. 

They're all in all, 
Scotland's a nation epidemical. Cleameland. | 

EP1DEMICAL Diſcaſe, a general or ſpreading diſorder, as a plague 
proceeding from ſome corruption or malignity in the air, which ſeizes 
g:eat numbers of . people in a little time. 


EIDE“ Miu, Lat [of «ws, upon, and due. Gr. the people] the ſame 


as endemius, but is frequently uſed in a more extended fignification, 
to expreſs an infection which ſpreads itſelf over ſeveral countries or a 
large ſpace in a little time. 
exdemial diſeaſe is a topical diſeaſe, i. e. peculiar to ſome par- 
ticular place or country. An epidemic diſeaſe, what has a" conldde. 
rable ſpread or run, and this, whether it be imported from abroad or 
not. Thus the suMALL- rox was the endemial diſeaſe of the Arabians, 
before (with their conqueſts) it got footing in other countries. But 
the {mall pox, then only was epidemic with the Arabians, when having. 
_ a conſiderable ſpread amongſt them. | ain, Sends. 

Erivz MICALNEss [of epidemical] univerſality'or commonefs'of in 


feftion, Ec, W 
the ſkin] the 


oy 


EpiDERwis, Lat. [emiv:guis, of ey and Jeg, Gr. 


* 


I ſhould rather have ſaid that an 


are 3 confu 


EPI 


like a ſymptom. Or, more correfly, ' thus; « 4 4 
Bene 3 is id preternaturale, quod ex morby, 85 ./MPtom, 
out of the diſeaſe, as from a cauſe; but which yet may 

from the diſeaſe itſelf, and from its proximate cauſe. Wh fing 
genema is, gaod morbo ſuper accedit ex diwerſd a 2 e U oj, 
7. e. what comes wpez a diſeaſe, but from an origine gig, I us origin, 
preceding. Boerhaave's Pathology: Set. 801, An from 

EeicLu'Tis, Lat. [of , above, and mere, Gr. th 
the upper par of the buttocks. _ Per bunch 

Eriotorris, Lat. Criberlig, of wn; and ina, Or. the, 
the aperture of the larynx, the fifth cartilage or griſtle of ro tongue 
the cover of the flap of the wind- pipe; a thin, moveable cr 
form of a leaf of ivy or little tongue. aye 

Evrco'vaTls, Lat. [ vis, of ei, and you, Gr. the knw « 
pattle-pan, or whirlbone of the knee. ee th 

E'rioRAu Pee Fr. epigrama, Sp. epigramna, I = 
of emrypappua, of ww, upon or after, and ya, Gr, 2 writ 4 
ſhort poem or compoſition in verſe, treating of one only thing”) 
ending in ſome point or lively ingenious thought. Dog they ths 
care Br a ſatire or an epigram. Shakeſpeare. vee Eeilogus | 

EpicRamma'TiC, or EpiGRAMMA'TICAL, adj, [coigany 
Lat.] 1. Dealing in epigrams, writing epigrams, Etigrs Wi: 
poet. Camden. 2. Suitable to an epigram, belonging 10 |; Abou 
conceits of epigrammatic wit. Addiſon, 

ErpicRammMaA'TiIST [epigrammatiſte, Fr. epigranmatify, |, 4 
paper, Gr.] a maker of epigrams. The epigrannuzi} Une 
Peacham. | 

EyicRa'mmE [in French cookery] a particular way a tf 
meat. | 


9 


r the : 
rin 
Wn rheun 
I fo 
SL MM, 
= ſome 
run 
fed; 
an. 
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Ep1cra'Pne, Lat. «[emiyja@n, Of ww, upon, and 5720, Gr, wr * 
ting] an inſcription or title on a ſtatue, &c. FP Ur . 495 
*PILEPSY [epilepfie; Fr, epileſſia, It. epiley/ia, Sp. ind Ln. 8. BY 11 


Nr,, of N , Gr. to invade or ſeize upon] this ditt B 


convulſion of the WC body, ſays Gorræus; or ſome of i; par ww 


ellum; 


ſay others; with a loſs of ſenſe. Tis alſo called the comm, 1 to the 
SACRED diſeaſe. The firſt, as ſome 2. becaule the c oral. rA 
ſemblies of the people were interrupted (if not 4% whe aft. oe 
ſon was ſeized with it. The latter from its being ſuppoſi u be ofthe au 
preternatural kind, a voo@- binaat®», a God:/ent diicate, ui im lletie by an 
reſt, to be reſolv'd into ſecond canſes, And on either fot | iwyole, aw 
was it call'd the sonT1C, 7. e. guilty diſeaſe. Tho' Hines xe dg} wi 
jets theſe notions with the 70 Jap reaſon; not only (if | rmenber era ſc 
right) from its yielding, like other diſeaſes, to the ordizay meat + wv, 
cure: But alſo becauſe ſheep and goats in particular are jubjeti to, en 
and on DISSECTING Whoſe bodies, their brain has been found be Poco 
overcharg'd with a bad-/melling lymph ; which ſhould ſeem t fin ai 0% 
a natural cauſe, Hirroc. de Sacro Morbo. _ :pplicc 
EeiLE'es1a Inteftinalis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a convullion,vlid bf thee; 
ariſes from things which fret the. bowels, a diſeaſe nich fegte BLo'rs D 
happens to children. . | | which r 
PILEPSIA Puerorum, Lat. * phyſicians) conyulfons mi tum or 
which infants are f vently ſeiz 3 dl —_ 0:5 5 
Ee1Lz'eTIC, or Ep11.e'PTICAL, adj. [epileptiqu, Fr. itn" beſtow ec 
epilepticus, Lat. of π.¹)w luxe, Gr.] or troubled nich an &F the ſplen 


Wind to i 
bor 2g 

nging o 

fof : 


lepiy. 1 
' „ ſub}. Irwin, Gr. ] medicine good apainkt eps 
epſies. | 

EPiLocr'sMa, Lat. [of 


j 
. 
of; 


13 Lat. w .eu Gr.| acompl- 


tation or reckoning ; alſo the opinion of phyſician, he © L00'cenR 
concerning the cure of a diſeaſe. F a kinc 
Erirocbx, Fr. [epilego, It. and Sp. epilogus Lit. 0 _ oom. 
bi, after, and N, Gr. ſpeech] in dramatic poet), © a+ | 1 { 
dreſſed to the audience, when the play is ended; uu ery oo⸗ ed n 
ſome refleions on ſome incidents in the play, and particu 4 b ae 
of the part in the play acted by the actor who ſpeaks f. ney 4 OO 
Er iLocur [in rhetoric] is the conc/ufion of an oral. 2 | 3 3 
lation, wherein the orator ſums up or recapitulates thc ſu h 10 A the i 1 
diſcourſe, that it may be kept freſh in the minds of the 2d = ns 
| in their thoughts by the number and d. is to 


17 ords epigramand | 
Query, if the Tf Sas foi 1 1 
lim word Larter 
of the one og 
manner 


of the things they hear. 
are not reſolvable into the ſame etymology ? 
the Greek. prepoſition , as it anſwers to our Eng 
the che thought, (and in which lies the poignane) 
| 2 the cleſe, and the wagLE of the other in the ſame 


ſcarf-ſkin of a man's bod. | * 97 PIPHONEMA: a loge, E. | 
Er1'pts1s, Lat. [eidtosg, of car and tw, Gr. to bind] che binding © To ExrLocnze [erinoyifoues, Gr.] to recite n 64 pb . 
of a wound to ſtop blood. 5 „ Ertrer nick, Lat. [exinupura, of zwi, and 7% © HION [ey 
Epipg'suus, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ligature, bandage or ſwathe lence] medicines good againſt a peſtilence ol Piste, oA [eps 
ſor a wound or ſore. | one 10.09  Epr'MELES, Lat, [ne, Gr.] the medlar, à — 
ErIDTD Tus, er E IDT DVM, Lat. [wilidupu, from tn and 1. EINE VIA La law word] expences or gifts. bilbops, 5 
3u©®-, double, of quo, Gr. two] a body of veſſels, the figure of Which Eriment'pion, Lat. a kind of bolus. {nt a8 — ms, 
reſembles crooked veins, ſwollen with ill blood; the greater globe or Eri NE, Lat. [eripen, Gr.] continuance, . Bishop. 
bunch of which is faſtened to the back of the teſticles," and 1 2 leſfer ErIMONE euer, a figure by which j loa Ke, ba, 
to the veſſel that carries the ſemen, I prefer Dr. "Kztr's account; continued and perſiſted in, much in one form of 7 5 a fal pertainino. 
who ſays, © that the ROD V rIiONsS from the inner fide of the unica tition of the abe word wo move the affection; 4 ” » Rogers, 2 
albuginea unite at the axis of the teſticle, and form '' cover "to ſome Hm, &, ral ofa fable 5 
ſmall tubes, which at one end of the zefticle pierce the rinice albuginea Er M“ THIUU, Lat. [of ul,, Gr.] the mer | gy ide) Pals Yak 
and unite into ONE canal, which by ſeveral turnings and 4vititiigs upon  Ermi1'cion [armzcr, Gr.] à triumphal ſong, * bk u 1 the pult 
the »pfer part of the z2/ieles, forms that body which we tall? 5 mis, © alſo a feaſt of rejoicing on that accourt, are * A 
covered with a thin production of the a/buginea.”*'"Ktii's na- EvinY erties Terug, Gr.] pimples that e, that tende Ala, Lat. 
tomy. p. 94. é Fs nmnnlight, and (end forth matter; alſo a ſore in m9” 17 dues, 
Eria UM (erzpales, of em and yu, Gr. the earth] the lower part | fight dim, and makes tie corners, of the eye Way 19 5 — 
of a cirele in which a planet moves, next to the eart! FExINRKOxT zus, Lat. [of ori, upon or alter tent i ſeed us inne, or 
Ep164'sTRIC Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the Mac artery, a fit] a term which phyficians uſe, when a og do the el 
diſtributing itſelf among the muſcles of epigaſtriu mn. Fi. more fits in a feyer.than are uſual. daslag A \ ate. 
EpiGasTRIC Veins, the flank veins. | 2419010120 EptPtbU/METRY (of was, pedis, Lat. of a foot, 2 be 1h Ar e 
EpPicAa'sTRIUM [:Tryareor, of ons and ye5ne, Gr. the belly] the te. fore] the menſuration of that ſtand upon e lows 1 N che office ; 
part of the abdomen or lower belly. The u per · part of 8 Ey Wee wi and Qaryarey Gt. 2 m of 
called the hypochondrium ; the middle; u is, and the lower, which appear afterwards... +1 4 and Sp. gibt „Wok ki 
gf = go | | Hs Err [epiphanth, Fr. vf, Ira appearing u. Gs oy in 
BPIGE NEMA, Lat, [emvywnute, of em: and vyriropucs, f. e. to come into elt, of ei, and Pans, Gr., to appear] an P | | 110 de, inſtant © 
being after or »por-anotber till in being} that which is added to any manifeſtati n. 9 the 12th day 4 6 . L 
thing over and above. : er ErrruAxx, a church feſtival celebrated men hel acdc dr 
EKricsuzua [in a phyſical ſenſe] that which happens to a diſeaſe Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our Saviour, 7 ring we 
Y. | b er 


1 


manifeſted to the Gentiles, by che appe 


_ arance Of "A miraclous 
. — ſtar, which conducted the magi to the place Where he Was. 


1 g 1 of #100119, Gr. to call out, or exclaim i 
e aletto ebnete ſome Fettence of more than. or- 
ES 1 which is placed at the end of a diſcourſe. It is like the 

| 1 where two perſons have been fighting, and gives the audi 
and lively reflection on the ſubjeR that has been treated on. 
3 Virgil gives us an example of er?, ele 6 0 
B Lantæne animis cœrigſlibus war "Tha 5 
WE, i chat noble inn of the Roar poet, which our Milton has 
7; heavenly breaſts cou'd ach perverſeneſs dwell? | 
(cchers who abound in epiphonema's. Swift. 8 
erenon a, Lat. Lerspeg, Gr.] 1. An attack, an onſet. 2. (W ; 
WL. oricians) a figure in which a word is m_— at the end of everal 
WE ences 3; bat differs from epiſtrophe, in that it has reſpect chiefly to 
+ matter. | 
ene [with 
Wn the aſſumption in a ſyHo 
WE »:12 1084 [with phyſicians 


3 


logiciatis} à concluſion or conſequence drawn 

m. | 

1. A violent flowing of humours into any 

, eſpecially the watering or dropping of the eyes ; occaſioned by | 

\ rheum; which is commonly called involuntary weeping, and conti- 

| y flows from the corner of the eyes, either with or without an 

SL aMMAaTi0Nn, ſays Gorræus. 
Wn ſome kind of ruptures. | 


ſuch as bear their ſeed on the back 


ſeed ; in botany | on of their 
; and are the fame that are called capillaries. = 
We irny's1s, Lat. [ :1Ovois, of «71vw, Gr. to grow to, or upon] 
on, as one bone which grows to another by a fimple and im- 
er joining; but with ſome kind of entrance of one bone into the 
ly of another, tho' without any proper articulation. 
inv 316 Vermifornis, Lat. [in anatomy] two eminences of the 
lum; ſhaped like worms; which keep open the paſſage from the 
to the fourth ventricle; ' © | 
beLa'sMa, Lat, a pultice; the ſame as cata laſma. | 
arne, Lat. Cn, GE] 1. Chiding or rebuking, reproof, 
a upbraiding or taunting. 2. (With rhetoricians) a figure 

by an elegant kind of upbraiding, endeavours to convince. 
Loci, Lat, T, Gr. a folding in, a platting or inter- 
dg} with rhetoricians, à figure expreſſing a gradual rifing of one 
bot a ſentence out of another, much after the manner of a climax; 
on talen hit brife, be brought out bis family, and having 
mou, Sew them; ne 1 
oc, ac of or belonging to the epiplooon. | 
= 4 of, te * 9 5 and ., Gr. form] 
applied to the arteries and veins, diſtributed through the ſub- 
nn 
ots Dextra; Eat. with anatomiſts] a branch of the eœliat 
which runs through the right fide of the inner or hinder leaf of 
um or caul, and the gut colon, that is next to it. 
_ 05 5:2, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of the cœliac artery 
Pctowed on the leſt fide of the caul. It ſprings out of the lower 
the eee to the hinder leaf of the caul, and the 
bined to it. 
Loi Pgffiva, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of the ſplenic ar- 
kinging out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the 
oon LC of ., the caul, and x43, Gr. 
Ir] a kind of hernia, tumour or rupture, when the caul falls . 
LoocoMrsTEs, Lat. OT swrwAvm, and x0 ui , o C 12 
beilied man, that As a very great caul. N e 
eee, Les, [with furgeons] a ruphire, When the 56 
by reaſon of the caul that is fwollen and fallen down; or the 
earing too hard upon it. : FOUL 


= 


is to cheriſh che ſtomach and guts with its fat. 
05:kcoMPHALOs, Lat. [of , ore, fleſh, and op 


che navel] a fort of tumour of the exomphalous kind. 


= S >. > 


PITTS 


_ kind of hard brawn in the joints. 
, the great interpreter of the gods 
painted with the head of a hawk. is 1 
— drum, Lat. [of , and'onguifio, Gr, a carbuncle] a 
opſy. en Tas N YO ens e eee 


among; the Egyptians. 


1 2 


271 1917198 


ion [110 300, Gr.] the Tare-bone. —_ np. 17 

berger [epiſcopat, Fr. epiſtopato, It. cken, Lat. of o- 

Nes Gr. to take care of or overl60k] church govern- 

2 or the - or nr of epiſcopal ' government. 

| more than the name of p/copaty pri . laren. 
blisnor. 10 BY N Sead preſer, 180 


e eee 


a : 


Pertaining to a biſhop or epiſcopacy 


f £2] 4 


a LSG Valvalæ, Lat. [with 3 


es in the mon vei which | Da . 


UP 


3 


pl 


ATB| [2p5/copar; Fr. Dir *aajoant 16 0c 

Sed be, 2 5 pate, 15 epiſeopatu A 

very ines Toy a, from zun and onna, of 

dy, Fr. dae when a diſeaſe firſt ſeizes 

lan entrance or „It. and Sp. U, from ei, eig, and 

ade d to de i in] with poets, &c. a ſeparate action 

: 4 meipal ſubject, that is ſeparable from it, 

rom, to furniſh the work with a variety of 


on a perſon, 


With | 


2 commander or perſon who has the direction and government of a peo- 


2. The fall of water into the teſtes, 


irnmosrs'xuovs Plants [of em, Quanor, a leaf, and omigua, 


N fit; or, as C 
5 Fuerit paſſio, 


o, Lat. Credo, Gr.] the caul, a cover ſpread over the... 
we ſhape of a net, and abounding with blood-veſſels, whoſe, | 


_ 4 7 0 01 , . n 806 8 n 
ron, Lat. L peer, of , Gr. to Harden like a = 


is uſed 


s Claren A N. 
figure. Its {; 


— e 
3 6 my 


1: If 


"IDE [of /piſcopy ; rg gating di i: 
— F f eee 
e Ten ep, and ee, Lat. b kl. 
e 


E PI 

events, or to give a pleaſing diverſity. I ſhould chooſe rather to ſay, 
tis ſo artfully inter uouen with the main plot or action, as to help for- 
«ward the grand carasTROPHE. ; 
Exiso pie, or Evis0'picar,, adj. [epi/odigue, Fr] of or belonging 
to an epiſode, contained in an epiſode. Epiſeaical ornaments. Dryden, 
ErisPa“sTic, adj. [e wiowæag reg, of emi, and c,, Gr. to draw] 
1 Drawing 2. Bliſtering. This is now the more frequent, though 

leſs proper ſenſe. 3 
PISPA'STICS, /ubſt. Cecio magix, of rmiomaw, Gr. to attract] me- 

dicines which draw bliſters, or attract humours to the part. 

EPIsPHRIA, Lat: [LTπ ] ]“¶]αον, of e, above, and oPargy, Gr. a 


©, ſphere] certain windings or turnings in the outward ſubſtance of the 
: 5 brair Ras "og 


rain. 


EprisTa'TEs, Lat [ e745 aT IG, of £774, Over, and bon, Gr. to ſtand] 


ie; gh DRE 
l *EPISTEMO'NARCH [of na, ſcience, and arxn, Gr. dominion] 
a dignitary in the Greek church, whoſe office was to watch over the 
doctrines of the church, in every thing relating to the faith; and to 
oy e ſurvey them as a cenſor. See Councils. 

EPrsTLE [ep:itre, Fr. epi//ola, It. Sp. and Lat.] a letter; This 
word is ſeldom uſed but in poetry, or on occaſions of dignity and ſo- 
lemnit/. Loofe ep;/?les violate chaſte eyes. Dryden. | 

Ee1'sTLER [of epiſile] one who reads the epiſtles iti a cathedral or 
collegiate church; alſo a ſeribler of letters. MT 

Ey1'STOLar, or Ep1'sTOLARY, adj. [cfi//olaire, Fr. epiſtolaris, of 
epiſtola, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to epiſtles or letters, ſuitable therets. ' 
2. Tranſacted by means of Tetters. Epiſolary correſpondence. Addiſon; 

EeisToLOGRA'PHIC, adj. [of cpiſtola, Lat. and yapixcs, Gr.] of or 
Pertaining to the writing of letters or epiſtles. | 

EpisTo'Mia, Lat. [ fh, of ini, and en, Gr. the mouth] 
the utmoſt gapings and meetings of veſſels. | | 
EisTrOo“MTUM, Lat. [eg e, Gr.] in hydraulics, a plug or in- 
ſtrument, by the application whereof an aperture may be opened and 
ſhut again at pleaſure. | 2 9 

EeisTROPH ZZ Us, Lat. [of ewirpoÞn, of emi, upon, and rpe@e, Gr. 
to turn] the firſt vertebra of the neck, that curns round upon the axis 
or ſecond. 5 

Eer'sTROPHE, Lat. [:@ixpo@y, Gr. a turning or alteration, a going 
back] with rhetoricians, a figure wherein ſeveral ſentences end in the 
ſame word; as, ambition ſeeks to be next to the beſt, after that to be 
equal avith the beft, then to be chief and above the beſt. | 
_ EpxtsTY'LIUM, Lat. [:m;5u%40, of en, upon, and rvntg, Gr. a co- 
lumn; in architecture] that which is now called an architrave, which 
1s the firſt member of the entablature, and is uſually broken into-two 
or three diviſions termed faſciæ, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, bands, or liſts. 

E'piTapy [epitaphe, Fr. epitaffio, It. epitafio, Sp. epitaphium, Lat: 
. Tape, Of :m Tw rah, Gr. 7. e. upon a tomb or monument] an 
inſcription on a tomb or monument, which, ſays a certain author, 
ſhould commemorate the name of the deceaſed and his progeny truly ; 
his country and quality briefly ; his life and virtues A and his 
end chriſtianly exhorting, rather to example than vain- glory. Write 
mine ep:taph. Shakeſpeare. 
: Er1'Tass, Lat. [ewiracig, of cmmruw, Gr: to ftretch out] a ſtretch- 
ing or ſtraining with vehemence; or intenſeneſs ; alſo an amplify- 
ng or enlarging on a ſubject. 
PITASIS jo comedy Sc. 
play, before chi 8 ate brought to the height. | 
„ Ey1Tas1s [in phyſic] the increaſe, or growth and heightening of a 
diſeaſe, or a paroxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpecially of a fever. The epitaſis 
is called by Hippecrates, 'n apy v tapotvousy i. e. the beginning of & 
4 A urelian explains it, cum adbuc nova vel emergins 
© 
„ EPiTHaLAa'miwM, Lat. [epirhalame, Fr. epitolamio, It: epithaldmiaz 
Sp. «aiYanapu, of tn, and JanauE., Gr. a bed] a nuptial ſong or 
poem, which was uſed anciently to be rehearſed at weddings, in com- 
mendation of the bridegroom and bride ; wiſhing them a fruitful iſſue, 
and all things conducing to a happy life. A 
E I HEM, OL EL rang. Lat. [:m19nua, of wi, and 5491, Gre 
fo place] a medicine applied to the more noble parts of the body; 
or any outward application, generally of a liquid form like a fomen- 
on. | | 


} the buſieſt part of that or atiy other 


ErirnEr [epithete Fr. epiteto, It.  epitheton, Lat. emi9doi, Gr, a 
thing put or added to] 1. Epichets, with grammarians, are adjectives or 


words put to ſubſtantives, expreſſing their natures or qualities; as, a 
generous ſpirit, a violent rage, where the words generous 'and violent 
are the 7 expreſſing the qualities of the mind and on. 2. It 
ſome Writers improperly for title, name; The epithet of 
ſhades, wp oe LA 3. It is uſed improperly for phraſe; expreſ- 
ſion. 4 For which of my good 2 did you 425 ſuffer love for me 7 
Suffer Iove ! a good epithet. Shakeſpeare. | | 
ErITRHx“ 7 medicinal plant of a very extraordinary nature and 
N ſeed is very ſmall, from which ariſe long threads like 
hairs, W ch ſoon periſh as well as the root, unleſs they meet with 
ſome neighbouring, plant both to ſuſtain and feed them. It grows in- 


* 4 * 5 Veſted in a biſhop, : To, take away epiſcopal — on all kinds of herbs, and writers attribute to them the vir- 
1 41 bues of the plants they grow on, but thoſe moſt uſed in medicine, are 


or ſuch as grow on thyme. 


Eririuzsis [vwwrighoi, of ih, Gr. to chide] a rebuke * 


1 „„ „„ check; the ſame in rhetoric that is called the if. 

dey tes TGT] te ſynodals, bertel, and ., Eer'Tows, Fr. It, Sp. and Lat. 5 of eile, Gr. to re- 
hop of dir doc 85 ciently do be paid by e denen an eee 5 1 of the principal matters of a large 
e eee ee e eee. book into a leſſer compaſs. in and ſh ; de, in- 
en to the ch og tle, dicle of die Epiſcopal party," ing ri OR a Bn] on eee 
L os eee gland, who prefer icopal goyern- To ErTTrouizz, verb ad. [of epitome] 1. To abridge or to re- 


MT oaumt d duce into a leſſer compaſs. | 


Who did the whole world's ſonal 
Into the 


+ Þ> 


contract, and drove 
1 a glaſſes of your eyes, (FP c 
So made ſuch mirrours and ſuch ſpies, 
hat they did all to you epitomize. Donne. 
2. Leſs, iminiſh. We have efitomized many 
\Eer'Tom1zER, or Eer'TomisT 


2, 1.els, properly to curtail, to 
particular words. Addiſon. 
| | [of epitomizeT + an abridger, ohs 
that writes epitomies. | | | 
Eei'TRITUs [«wingl@-, Gr.] a foot of a Latin verſe, — 


* 


j 


-” 


EQU 
four ſyllables, where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, - and all the reſt long, as 
falutantes ; the ſecond is made out of a trochceus and a ſpondzus, 
where the firſt ſyllable is long and the ſecond ſhort, and the two laſt 
as long as concitati; the third is compounded of a ſpondzus and an 
jambus, where the two firſt ſyllables are long, the third ſhort, and 
the laſt long, as communicans; the fourth conſiſts of a ſpondzus and 
a trochæus, where the three firſt ſyllables are long, as :ncantare. 
EprTRO'cyasMus, Lat. [wwmrpwyzop®-, Gr. with rhetoricians] a 
running over things with a great ſwiftneſs; a figure, wherein the ora- 
tor runs haſtily over ſeveral things, either for brevity ſake z as, Cæſar 
invaded the borders, took the city, and purſued Pompey; or elſe to 
amaze thoſe he ſpeaks to; as, ſtand ſtill, firs; what brought you this 
way? who are you that appear in arms? whitherare you marching ? 
Error, Lat. Ihren, of wilt, Gr. to permit] permiſſion, 
a committing of an affair to one's management: with rhetoricians 
is a figure, * the orator grants what he may freely deny, in order to 
obtain what he demands. This figure is ſometimes uſed to move an 
enemy, and ſet before his view the horror of his cruelty. To this end 
he is invited to do all the miſchief he can. 2 
Eri'rxorus, Lat. [:wirewE-, of wwirpwew, Gr, to adminiſter] 
a kind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which the Greek Chriſtians, 
under the Jobiinbon of the Turks, erect in the ſeveral cities to ter- 
minate the differences that riſe among them, and avoid carrying them 
before the Turkiſh magiſtrate. 
EP1zEu'GMENON, Lat. See DiEZEVOMENON. 5 
Ee1zeu'x1s, Lat. [«ifeuti;, of e and Grwyps, Gr: to join] a 
Joining together. | 1 5 
ErLor E' [in heraldry] diſplay'd; as aigle ꝙleye, is an eagle diſ- 
played, which is not always to have two heads, See DrspLarap. 
ien een Lat. [eomvpatuo, Gr.] expiration, the act or 


faculty of breathing out. 


E roch, E/roca, or Krocha, Lat. [epogque, Fr. epoca, It. and Sp. 
2 Lat. «roxn, of ti, upon, and x, Gr. to hold, to ſuſtain or 
ftop] a chronological term for a fix d point of time, whence the years 
are numbered or accounted; or a folemn date of time counted from 
ſome memorable action, as the creation of the world, &c. Memo- 
rable zras and efochas. Brown. The year fixty the grand epoch of 
__ NTT | | 

Julian Eyocna, takes its name from the emperor Julius Cæſar's 
reformation of the Roman calendar; which was done 45 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, in the year 708 from the building of Rome, and 
in the 731ſt Olympiadt. | . 

Epoch of Chrift, is the common epocha throughout Europe, com- 
mencing from the nativity of our Saviour, December 25, or rather, ac- 
cording to the vulgar account, from his circumciſion, the 1 of January. 

Eroena of the Creation, according to the computation of the Jews, 
1s the year of the Julian period, 953, anſwering to the year before 
Chriſt, 3761, and commences on the 7th of October. | 

Dioclgſian Eyocna, or the Erocna f Martyrs, is the year of the 
Julian period 4297, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283. It is ſo 
called from the great number of Chriſtians who ſuffered martyrdom 
under the reign of that emperor. 

Arabic Eyocna, or Tarki/ſþ Epoch, takes its beginning from the 

flight of the prophet Mahomet from Mecha in Arabia, July the 6th, 
A. C. 622. 

Abaſtne Fyocua, began much about the ſame time as the Diocle- 
fian epocha began. | 
Per ſian Erocha, called alſo the Jeſargerdic Eyocna, took its date 
from the coronation of Jeſdegerdis, the laſt Perſian king; or, as 
others ſay, from the Perſians bong conquered by the Ottomans and 
Saracens, A. C. 632. | | 

E'pope, Fr. [ oda, It. epodus, Lat. emu3O-, of wa, after, and 
woe, Gr. ſongs] one of the numbers of that ſort of Lyric poetry, of 
which the x of Pindar conſiſt. The ſtanza following the. other 
two frophe and antiſir pbe, which anſwer each other in every ode, 
whereas one epode anſwers to another in ſeveral des. 

The epode was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding ſtill before the altar, 
after all the turns and returns of ſtrophe and antiſtrophe. 5 

Query, if this ya, compared with the ETYMOLOGY, is not a key 
to the firſt and primary fenſe of the word? See ErIL ou, Eri- 
PHONEMA, and the like. | | 

E'rours, Lat. [eowwg, of «i and %., Gr. a ſhoulder) an hood, 
ſuch as univerſity ſtudents and livery-men wear. It was alſo (ni fallor) 
a part of the Jewiſh high-prieſt's veſture. See EpHov. 

Epomrs [with enacts} the upper part of the ſhoulder, other- 
wiſe called acromium. 5 n 
 EPpo'myHaLuM, Lat. D: WohDαον, of ev and oPanD., Gr. a 
navel} a plaſter, or other medicine, applied to the navel when it ſtarts. 
 Eroyt'a, or Eror zs“, Lat. L ,,,? Gr. in poetry] 1. Is ſtrictly 
the hiſtory, action, or fable, which makes the ſubject of an Epic 
poem. 2. An Epic or heroic poem. Tragedy borrows from the 
epopee. Dryden. pI 

(pn, a market town of Eſſex, 17 miles from London. 

E'ps0M, a market town of Surry, 16 miles from London; Long 
famous for its mineral waters. eee e 

E'PULARY, adj. [epularis, of epulum, Lat. a feaſt] of or pertaining 
to a feaſt or banquet. | 

EPULA“TTION [epu/atio, Lat.] a feaſt or banquet. Brown uſes it. 

E'euL1s, Lat. [ππ ], Gr. ] a carneous excreſſence in the gums, fo 
large as ſometimes to hinder the opening of the mouth. Bruno uſes 
It 


EevLo'sTY [epwuloſttas, Lat.] great banquetting. 
EpuLlo'st, adj. [epuleis, La feaſting often, liberal in feaſts, 
- EpuLo'Tics, ſubſt. [epulotica, Lat. of emaNorina, of A, Gr. to 
cicatrize] medicines that ſerve to bring ſores or ulcers to an eſcar. 
\'E'pworTH, a market town of Lincolnſhire, in the iſle of Axholm, 
136 miles from London. | | 
EquaB1r'LtTY os arm Lat.] equality 'to' itſelf, evenneſs, the 
exact agreement of ſome things in reſpect to quantity. The equability 
and conſtancy of their motions. Ray. h 
-  E'quaBLE [equabilis, Lat.] equal to itſelf, alike, of the ſame pro- 
on. Every where ſmooth and equable, and as plain as Elyſian 
helds. Bentley. a | 
' \EquanLE Acceleration, is when the ſwiftneſs of any body in motion 
inereales equally and in equal time. / | 


EQU 
: EquanLs. Motion-{in philoſophy] is ſuch a mot 
rings in the * degree 7 ae or fwidnes, bn u in (ns, 
ABLE Retargation [in philoſophy] is when the 6. | 
a is promoted or — . — is on ate q 
the ſame in all. tor Sat dul 
E duAsTENESSs [0 ee le] capable of being ma 
E'qQuaBLY, edv. [of equable] equally, — pug 
uſes it. Coral Fr * (ep 
E'quaLl, adj. [egal, Fr. eguale, It. ygual, Sp. 
Lat.] 1. Like another in bulk, or — anon —_— la 
riſon, neither greater nor leſs, neither better nor worſe. Ny 
to any purpoſe, adapted to any end. The Scots truteq "ons 
own numbers as egzal to fight with the Engliſh. Claren * 
uniform. An egua/ temper. Dryden. 4. Being in jug. 
To make my commendations egua/ to your merit. Dna? 
artial, neutral, not byaſſed by any ſide, Equal and wen... 
look on all. .Dryden. Let them alone or reje& then, i * | 
me. Cheyze. 6. Equitable, alike. advantageous ty bot Jah 
Equal conditions. 2 Maccabees. 8. Being upon the Ps 
Equal in ſpoils with themſelves. - 2 Maccabee:. * 
EqyaL, allt. [from the. adj.] 1. One who is wy te in 
level with another, neither inferior nor ſuperior to hin, Iba 
were once his equals, envy and defame him, becauſe they wow 
him their ſuperior. gun. 2. One of the ſame age. | pw 
in the Jews religion above many my eguali. Galatian, 

To Eva, verb act. [egaler Fr. agguagliar, It. Jgualay y 
Lat,] 1. To make equal. 2. To riſe to the ſame Neate vi anc 
perſon. No body fo like to equal him. Trumbull, ;, To qu 
to. One whoſe all not egua/s Edward's moiety, Jh | 
To recompence fully. Anſwer'd all her cares, and K 

love. Dryden. © | | | 

EquaL Angles [in geometry] are thoſe whofe fide inde ieh 

each other, or that are meaſured by ſimilar parts of the aes ads, 

EquaL Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters are equal, 

Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are equi, wie h. 
figure be ſimilar or not. . 

Equal Hyperbolas, are thoſe whoſe ordinates t te dn. 
nate axes are equal to each other, taken at equal dues un ther 
vertices. 1/4. gs by EZ8, 

EquaL Solids, are thoſe which comprehend and cutin exch u 
much as the other, or whoſe ſolidities and capacities ar qu. 

Equal Arithmetical Ratios, are ſuch, wherein de due d 
the two leſs terms is equal to the difference of the tuo u. 

To E'qualizs, or To EO ALIsE, verb ad. [of qul) f. l 
make even, to make ſhares equal. To equai/ au Ian 
2. To be equal to; an obſolete ſenſe. To equalize ud it a tang 
bigger than it is. Digby. | 

QUa'LITY, or E'QUaLNEss [epalite, Fr. cgualiült aal d 
equalitas, Lat.] 1. The quality of being equal or alk; a lic 
with regard to any quantities compared. Fquliy af moch 
powers. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſame degree of dgniy. Ihn . 
lity wherein God hath placed all Sw, 9 Gift, 3. Braut, 
uniformity, equability. An egua/ity in conſtitutions, Inu, 

EquaLliTY of Mind, a certain ſteady, ever, and uniform tan 
temper of mind; of which the ingenious authorofthe 4% Cet 
in Page Verſe, has, in his notes, given us the mot 20 100 
able deſcription, in the perſon of Socnarks La dine 
pher (ſays he) was a remarkable example of that ew np” 


beca 


eir arn 


— 


coſtant cheerfulneſi, which are the natural fruits of imme "= | 
DOING : no accident d:/concerted him; no affront el 90 4. | Prſe, a n 
JOYED his poverty; he maintained an EGA d WW " | ore 
occaſion. He alway returned to his houſe with the ln ju the i 
pleaſant aſpect with which he went out; nor du be Gt, and 
tenance when he received /entence of Death, of 1 15 . = on 
bowl of poiſon to his mouth. The Table Cu , Ec 
with Notes. 2 UM — fike (15.7 
Er, was repreſented by the ancien "2 Þ| 17 , EE More! 
ſculpture by a middle aged woman, holding in her I'S 19 bor 
of ſcales, and in her left a ſwallow's nelt, in vbich was 1 1 
ing her young. tele ofed ue 1015 a 
Circle of Equality [with aſtronomers] à ce | aua 
lemaic ſyſtem, to account for the eccentricity off the Þ called 6 . * 5 
duce _ to a calculus with the greater caſe ; Wor 4x7 
circle of the equant. *. THR i - two WP LD: 
"Peeerton of EqQuatiTY evenly ranged, is ſuch og _ * vin 
in a rank or ſeries are proportional to as man) N of ne 0b! ViFo'rutt: 
compared to each other in the ſame order, 1. * Ty 10 05 Nuality. Z 
2 rſt of another, the ſecond to the ſecond, pA TERAL 
Latin, proportio ex æpuo ordinata. : eri 1. 5 
Probl 0 fic habe evenly difturbed, 15 fuck {a8 ae 
than two terms of a rank are propartional to as 1 x d ther. at righ 
rank, compared to each other in a different, m other, l. perbola be 
order, viz. the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of 3 1, Uo be equal. 
to the third, Ec. called in Latin, proporti? er 4 7 10% gh Evil Ibn, 
Eopaltry femblematically] was repreſen ED even, with 
two torches at'once. © a emen 0 Peedle, Bey 
8 mathematicians] the ex 1 AE 
things in reſpect to quantity. % of tuo du ©quipoiſe 
| "RO ALY itt algebraiſte "is 4 com ar g 15 egal Wa WniTyY 
which are equal both really an repreſentative), 4 FW1L1'BR1o, 
effects and letters. aug exactly 


1 
4 gord ic 

EquaLlLY, adv. [of equal] 1. In the fame ee K » Mey are f 
rſon or thing. Equally impatient. Roger. 

Spal foift Locke. 3. Impartially- 

As we ſhall find their merits and our 
May equally determine. Sbaleſpeatte. 

4. In like manner, in equal you: a — 
E'quaLNness [ægualitas, Lat.] ne Lat.] having WL 
Fqua'NouLaR, 2 equus and 48 | | 

UANIMITY, or Equani MOUSNES? wo 

neſs'of niind, bong wor yoo 4 ; 7 calm and d 

of fortune, either good or bad. ich eg 
e eguanimin Lat.] endued 8 

ther elated nor depreſſed. 


FC 


E AU 


j — a circle ＋ by aſtronomers in the 


Ut 2 Haren or eccentric, for the regulating | add Ny adjuſting 
# : of the | anets. 2 LOL KAUR = - 07g: a1 jou . 
; Lo Lat. Lo botaniſts] the herb aliſander ne +, Ol 
ES ATION, Fr. [equazione, It. of erquatiof Lat.] "the act of in we 
al diviſion. - | att uo 
ee an das J an ex of the ſame quantity in two 
in algebra] an expreſſion of the ſam oe” 
FX t Wet 4 aitimilar, but equal terms or denominations ; as 


Ss ? bo ; ers] is taken from the proportion or 
4 . 8 — between the time marked out by 
| at apparent motion, and the time that is meaſured by its real or 
e notion; according to which clocks and watches ought to be 
To frame tables of equation of natural days to be applied to 
motion. Holder. W A Es Os N tonhnb 

2 m— -or Optical Profthapherefis {in the Ptolemaic theory of 
nete] is the angle made by ewo lines drawn from the centre of 
bpicycle to the oentres of the world and of the eccentrie. 

orion, or Pbyfical Profthapherefis, is the difference between 
WA ::n; of the Centre of the epicycle in the equant and in-the 


17-74 
[1 * 


vtric. | r 15 inne uy 10 
orion, or Total Proſtbapbæreſis, is the difference between the 
F +520 and true motion, or the angle made by the lines of the 
kd mean motion of the centre. dogs eig 80 227 
bvarion of Time, is the difference between the ſun's true longi- 


and his 


rer 67 


ARA [ecuyer, Fr.] 1. An officer who has the 


_ 5 foros. [i. e. gilded knight] the — for an Engliſh 
eir armour and other military furniture. 
FRATRIANG: 4% egusſfrt, Fr. and It. equzfiris, Lat.] 1. Per- 
to a horſeman or knight; belonging to the ſecond rank in 
„ may ap. ven horſeback. - An eque/trian lady appeared 
_ plains. Ts gy e in ee e 
eu, adi. Ceguianglr, Fr. equiangolare, It. of æguus and 
7 Lat.) — — — ſides, ; 5 ; 
PICRV KA LS: or EQUiCRU RE, ac. [equus,' equal, and cruris; 
korws Lat. a leg] 1. Having each of the three legs of a trian- 
bequal- le F e of an equal length, and 
nager chan the baſe, an iſoſceles. An eguicrure triangle. Digby; 
p ral triangles. J Brown, re 8 b / 
cus, or E'qyus Minor, Lat. [with aſtronomers] f. e. the 
Jorſe, a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of four ſtars. g 101 R 
_=zExT [in arithmetic] if in a ſeries of three quantities 
the ſame difference between the firſt and ſecond as between 
cond and third, they are ſaid to be continually equidifferent ; thus 
=o, ae continually equidifferent. WY Ty 27 
Petey EQUIDIFFERENT,. is, if in a ſeries: of four: quantities 
the ſame difference between the firſt and ſecond as be- 
| * third and fourth; thus 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equi- 


Z £54936 DOG bmg ne 

þ :Di'srance [of e d. difantia, hat J. dhe Bate of bains 

8 i uus and a:ftantia, Lat.] the ſtate of being 
Ly diſtant. fe 7 J 3 

; > TANnT [equ:dfante, It. of. agus and diflers, Lat.] that 

1 8 equal ce equally diſtant from another thing. Ray 

2 < 21567 ub 


ee £491 - 329 15722900 aft e ledig © 0 
P1DISTANTLY, adv. [of equid;fant] at the ſame diſtancte. 
DI STANTNESS (of egaidifant] the ſtate of being. equidiſ: 
. 5 ” 0 we k © £5 * L + 


tquality. - . Equiformity.of motion. Bro 


UILA'TERAL, Fr. [equilaterso, It. 2quilatery K . equal. T 
J all ſides equal, Triangles * lateral. 3 op he hm ed 
who 


m 

Kd 
perbola be equal.to. its. parameter, then all the other 
0 be equal to their parameters. 
u 1 verb at. dem * b⸗ 
d eve ph v2& 49> 7 3; # 
* ty 1 LOO weight on each fide. An e 


2 F 


— 
> 
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4 #4 » 
- Li 


Peedle. Boyle. ae os Tae 

uns rio [of equilibrate] the aft of keentng. f balance 
ö AT quilibrate) the act Se 

ag chuipeile, The e of either hemiſp 5 Brown. 
Gute LT. ebe, Lat.] equal weight dt po. 
fi I BR10, Lat, in mechamim] when the two ends of a ha- 


＋ 


M [equilibre, Pr, equilibria, 1 and 


1. Equality o weigh 80 
* ght an poiſe, equal b 
ence, moti or er . T 
ium to hs  POYErs, ot ang kind. hing WE not Tek in 


NEEDY ade la ebe are. ppmbers-and 
quantities. anP.the ſame number and quantity : or 
of TEIINES: fon. i 6a Contain. their ſubmultiples an equal 


1 and 6. arg eguimultiplet of their ſubmultiples 


* as s them contains its ſubmultiple three 


/ - 


in ancient times none but knights were allowed to 


C 
au. . „ 5 


PWATENAL. Hyperbola, one af tes do always interſef 
her at right angles in the centre. f | ptr Be . — 
4.70 balance, equalh, 

tikbrat mag- quis, ual; and pondus, Lat. a weight equally weighing on either 


e ih even. and level, ſo that they neither can aſcend, or 


Ale 8 J. 
Sp. of 4 Pk 4&4; 
aQce. 2 — | 


Equine'ctssary, adj. [of æguus and neceſ/arius, Lat.] equally. ne- 
. Ceſſary. It is uſed by Bone in Hudibras. A ] equally 
Equino'cTIaL, ſub. [ æguinoctialis, of ægunt, equal, and nox; 
Lat. night, ſo called, becauſe when the ſun paſſes through it, the 
days and nights are of an equal length over all parts. of the earth] a 
great and immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the equator 
moves in its diurnal motion. The equinoctial is commonly con- 
founded with the equator, but there is a difference; the equator be- 
ing moveable, and the equinoctial immoveable, and the equator be- 
ing drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, but the equinoRial 
on the concave ſurface of the magnus orbis, 
EqQuinocTiaL, adj. [of equinox] 1. Belonging to the equitiox. 2. 
Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 3. Being near the equi- 
noctial line, having the properties of things near the equator. 
caffe Pining with equinoctial heat. * Philips. | 
21 „ ee Dial, is that whoſe plain lies parallel to the equi- 
no r 
<: EquinocTrar Points [in aſtronomy] are the two points where the 
equator and ecliptic interſect each other. | 
Equino'cTIAL Colure, is that paſſing through the equinoctial points. 
See COLURE, | | 
E'qumox [equinoxe, Fr. equinozio, It. equindcio, Sp. of gun and 
nex, Lat.] 1. The equinoxes are the preciſe times in which the ſun ers 
ters the firſt points of Aries and Libra, when the day and night are of 
equal length. The autumnal equinox is on the 23d of September. The 
wernal equinox is on the 21ſt of March; 2. Equality, even meaſure 
improper. | | 
Do but ſee his vice, | | 
"Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox, 
The one as long as th'other. Shakeſpeare; 
3. Equinoctial wind. A poetical uſe. 
The paſſage yet was good; the wind 'tis true 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 

No more than uſual equinoxes blew. ryden. 
 Equinu'meraANT, adj. [of æguus and numerus; Lat.] having the 
ſame number, conſiſting of the ſame number. Arbuthnot uſes it. 

To Eur ſegquiper; Fr.] 1. To provide or furniſh for a horſeman. 
2. To furniſh, to ſet forth, to fit out for a voyage, &c, 3. To ac- 
couter; as, to equip a fleet. Eguip'd in a ridiculous habit, when they 
fancy themſelves in the height of the mode. Addi/on. | 

 E'quieaces, Fr, 1. Furniture for a horſeman. 2. Catriage of 
ſtate, a vehicle. | 

« , Harneſfs'd at hand, - 

Celeſtial equipage: Milton. | 
3: The proviſion of all things neceſſary for a voyage or journey, ac- 
coutrements, furniture, attire, The god of war with his fierce egui- 
page. Spenſer. 4. Attendance, retinue. 

Think what an eguipage thou haſt in airs, Pp 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair: Pope. 8 

EuirA OD, adj; [of eguipage] accoutred, attended, having ſplen · 
did habits and retinue. 
A goodly train 
Of ſquires and ladies eguipaged well. Spenſer. 
Equi RABLE, adj. [of æguus and parabilis, Lat.] comparable. 
Equi'yaRaTEs [equiparata, Lat.) things compared or made 


equal. © 
Equieee” [in heraldry] is a term uſed for a knight equipped at all 
points. 


.\Equieg/npency [of 4quus, and pendeo, Lat. to hang] the act of 
hanging in equilibrio or equipoiſe; the ſtate of not being determin'd 
either way. South uſes it. | | 
EqQu1'PMENT. [equipement; * 1. The act of fitting out a fleet, 
or equipping or accoutring. 2. Equipage; accoatrement. 
 Equieor's: Ceguipoid, Fr.] an equal weight, equality of force. 
An equipo;ſe of humours. Glanville, - | | 
„ Equie0'LLEvce, or Equiro'LLENTNEsS [ æguipollenti a, Lat.] equa- 
ity of force or power; alſo a logical term made uſe of when ſeveral 
propoſitions fignify. one and the ſame thing, though it be expreſſed af- 
: 2 tf manners; as, not every man is learned, ſame man is 
0 N | 
p : Equieo' LLENT. [equipolent, Fr: equipollente, It. æguipollens, Lat.) 
ing of equal force or ſignification, equivalent. Bacon uſes it. 
EqQuiro'xpgRANCE; or EquiPo'NDERANCY [of e&quus, equal; and 


- 


- pondus, Lat. a weight] equality of weight. 


Equieo'npsRANT({of 2quus and pondtrans, Lat.] equally ballaneing 


e being of the ſame weight. Their bodies equifonderant to 
water. Kay Bo | 
To Equieo'nDERATE, verb neut. [of equus and pondero, Lat.] to 
have an equal weight with any —_ elſe. One d A at D will 
_equigonderate into two pounds at B, if the diſtance AD is double unto 
3 r eee [of æguu and ponderoſus, Lat:] that is of equal 
weight, | | 
Equiro'NDEROUSNESS [of equiponderous] the quality of being of 
equal weight. ö i ; 
 Eqviro'nviovs, adj. [perhaps mifwritten for equiponderous ; of 


part. An indifferent equipondious neutrality. G/anwville, 
Equires's.{in heraldry] fignifies a knight equipped, i. e. armed 
at all points. 


l part. [of equip, equizpe, Fr.] furniſhed, accon- 
ter , c. | ; ; | 
Equ1'z14, certain games celebrated at Rome in the month of 


March with horſe-races, like our juſts and tournements in honour of 


Mars in Mars's field. | * N | 
E'QuiTABLE, adj. Fr. and It. 1. Juſt, due to juſtice. 2. Loving 

juſtice, - impartial. 1 

EuirABTENESss [of equitable] righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, candid- 


1. E'quitabLyY, adv. [of equitable]. juſtly, reaſonably, impartially. 
EqQuita'Tura [in old Lat. records] a liberty of riding or carrying 
gi and meal from Is ill on 8 1 Lat] 
_cE'qvitY [equits, Fr. equit, It. equi ort. &quitar, Lat.] 1. 
1 all men according t> the rules of right reaſons 
| | 3 | 


{ 
N 
t 
! 
' 


E R A 
2. Impartiality. They muſt ia 745 allow us 


and juſtice, honeſty. 
to be like unto them, Hooker, 3. (In law) the rules 
ſerved in the court of chancery. 
. Equity [in a law ſenſe} has a double and 
one enlarges and adds to the letter of the law, 
it to caſes unexpreſſed, yet have the ſame reaſon; 


| deciſion ob- 


contrary meaning, for 
extending the words of 
whereas the other 


* 
. 


tion of the law, generally made in that part wherein it fails. 
_ Court of Equity, is the court of chancery, in which the rigour of 
| the common law and the ſeverity of other courts is moderated; and 
where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be determined according to the 
exact rules of equity and conſcience. © 5 
_ Equi'vaLsxce, or Equi'vaLENCY [equivalent, Fr. eur ua, It. 
equivalentia, of æguus, equal, and wales, Lat. to be worth] equality 
in nature, quality or circumſtances between ſeveral things propoſed. 
. Equivalence or parity of worth. Smalridge. 5 
o EGuTVALEN CE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to be equal to. 
Brown uſes it. T Rr 
Equ1'vaLENT, adj. Fr. [equivalente, It. of equivalens, Lat.] 2. 
Being of ago worth or value. 
Things 


A | 
!..-. Wel Sick equivalent, and neighb ring value. Prior. 
2. Equal in any excellence in general; with to, 2 
: No fair to thine | 5 
Equivalent or ſecond. Milton. 
3. Equal in force or power; with #0. 
A ftrength 8 TO 
Equivalent to angels. Milton. W 
4. Having the ſame cogency or weight; having with. The conſide- 
ration of public utility is pos ce equivalent with the eaſier kind of ne- 
ceſſity. Hooker. 5. Having the ſame import or ſigniſication. Terms 


equivalent, South, 5 aft 
Equr'vaLENnT, /ub/t. a thing of the ſame weight, worth or value. 
A fall equivalent. Ragers. 5 8 6 
Eu vocal, adj. [equivegue, Fr. equivoce, It: and Sp. gu HL, 
Yai Havin S Jouble date he WE'FY we ner nk meaning different 
things, or that, the ſenſe of which may be taken ſeveral ways. Words 
of different ſignification taken in geen, are of an equivocal ſenſe. 
Stilling fleet. 2. Incertain, doubtful, happening diverſe ways. 
_ Equivocat. Generation ¶ with philoſophers] the 2 of 
plants without: ſeeds ; inſeQs, or animals without parents, in the natu- 
ral way of. copulation between male and female, which is now be- 
lieved never to happen ; but that all bodies are produced univocally. 
Equr'vocaL, ſub. [equivoca, Lat. ] a word of doubtful meaning, 
and ambiguity. 'T'wo or three wretched equivacals. Dennis. Equi- 
vocal terms (with logicians), are ſuch terms whoſe names are the ſame, 
but their natures very different. FN Br, Sos 
Active Equtvocals, are words common to ſeveral things in a very 
different ſigniſication, i. e. to. ſeveral things which have a ſimilar eſ- 
ſence, correſponding to the ſimilar denomination; as, raurus, a bull, 
and ? aurus the conſtellation, and mount Taurus. 


— 


| Paſſive EquivocaLs, are things fignified by ambiguous names, as 


a fign, a mountain, and an animal. 
Kquivocar Signs. [with ſurgeons] are certain accidents or ſigns of 
fractures of the ſkull, which, confirm other ſigns called univocal. 
Equivocar Word [with grammarians] a word that comprehends 
more: fgnifications than one, or which ſerves for different nations. 
, Equi'vocalLy [of equivocal ; ægquivocé, Lat.] 1. Dubiouſly, am- 
biguouſly; with a mental reſervation; - South uſes it. 2. By uncertain 
or urregular generation. Bentley uſes it.] 
__ _ Equi'vocalness [of equivocal] or ee or being of the 
ſame name but different quality, ambiguity. Norris uſes it. 
To Equr'vocarts. [equivaquer, Fr. equi vocare, It. equiwocar, Sp.] 
ta en douhtſully or ambiguouſly, ta ſay one thing and mean another. 
Falſe equivecating tongue. Smith. | SEV 
 Equivaca'rion, Fr. [equivocazianc, It. equivecacimn, Sp. of ægui- 
woeatio, Lat.] a double meaning (in moral theology) is ſtrictly under · 
ſtood of a term or phraſe, with two different ſignifications; the one 
common and abvious the other more unuſual and remote; the latter 
of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the former by the hear- 
ers, they conceive ſomething different from one another. 
Eaulvoca “rox [of eguiuacate] one who uſes doubtful words, one 
who equivocates ar uſes mental reſervation. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
 Equo'rean, adj. [of æguor, Lat. the ſea] belonging ta the ſea. 
B (with aſtronomers] the horſe, a conſtellation, the former part 
ich, as far at the navel. is the only part to be ſeen. Aratus writes 
that he was the ſame as opened the fountain in Helicon with his hoof, 
which is called Hippocrene: Bat ſome will have him to be Pegaſus, 
who flew. to the: ſtara. before: the fall of Bellero 
to:,.athers-to-be incredible, becanſe he has no wings; therefore Euri- 
ides will have him to be Menalippe, the daughter of Chiron, who 
debauch d by Solus; and bei with- child, fled inta the moun- 
tains ; where, being about to be delivered, her father came in fearch- 
of:her.' She, upon; her being taken, that ſhe. might not be known, 


* 
3 


pray d ſhe might be trans formed; upon which ſhe was turned into a 
e. upon 
Diana placed her amo 


the centaur (for. he is 


| the-ſtars ; and becauſe ſhe remains inviſible to 
; cliey/d:to.. be Chiron) the lower parts of the 
— of this figure, bocanſe of the modeſty of the womaniſh ſex, are 
not ſeen. 3 | Sr Wh 


Equus: Alas, Lat. [in aſtronomy]: thefabnlons winged horſe, cal. 
led Pegaſus, one of the northern conſſellations, conſiſting of 20 ſtars. 
Equus:Coopertas, Lat. [in old records] a: horſe ſet out with a ſad- 
dle and-ather furniture. N | 93 
Ez [en and on, Sax. er, Du. and Ger. 2506, Gr, er, ir, or, and ur, 
Teut. or Lat.] the comparative termination of adjectives. Being ad- 
ded to verbs, it ſignifies the actor or doer, as commander, fighter, 
«walker, :&c.. he-wha:commands, fights; walks; re. 434 
Ea, a ſyllable in the middle of names of places, comes by contrac-. 
tion. from the Saxon papa, dwellers. ' Gin Gand. 8 
Ex.: ara, Lat.] the account of time from any particular 
_ See Ara. Sa | e ee 5 
Ex TD ton. Jof cradian from. c, and radius, Lat: a ray] emiſſon 
of:rays; raqianca The: eradiations of trae:majeſty; . Charm. 
2 * N | 


1 


- abcidges and takes from it: ſo that the latter is defined to be a eorrec- 


Which ſeems A 
5 n ſtand..upright. 2, The ſtate of being de” 
 ereftion of the hills above the ordinary land. Be. church 


the acconnt of her owri piety and her father's, 


To Eanoicaty, verb of. : [/radicare, It. as 


co, from , and radix, Lat, a root] 1. To 
Aconite to be eradicated, Brown. 2. To de utter 
to end. To eradicate the diſtemper. Arbutlnol. Y, ea 
Ex ap1ca rien [of grodicete]. 1: The act of tearing mb 
utter deſtruction. 2. The ſtate of being torn up by be hun 
roots of Mandraltes give a ſhriek upon eradication, Br, e . 
Fa bicarwz, 2g. * eradicate} proper to erica,” 
ERxa'DICATIVE Cure [in medicine] is ſuch an one aum 
the cauſe, or roots of a diſtemper; in loppoſition to WO dy 
which relieves for à time; but not reaching the cauſe d 1, ® 
does not remove it. ect 


Er a'DicaTIVEs, /abft, [in medicine} ſuch medi 
be and do as it were _ out the diſtem mant 
Ex ANA RCHA [ rearngxns,. Of zg, alms, and | 
mand] a public officer 2 the ancient Gael, kay Ga 
diſtribution of alms and proviſions made to the poor. Url, 
 Exa'nTHemun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb chamony 
To Erxa'ss h ſup. of erage, from e, and rad La. 
eraſer, Fr.] to ſcrape out, to deſtroy utterly, to eut af. bits 
Era'seD [in heraldry] ſignifies any thing plucked or nfl 


eaten, 
luck up wo - 


that part, to which it was fixed by nature. The heads of 
vi Gat this is, plucked off. Peacham. finkay 
ERASEMENT 


of eraſe] 1. Deſtruction, devaſtaton. 2 
of blotting or FP ol out, — 8 * 
Exa'sTIANISM,. the principles or doctrine of tle 
Era'sT1Aans [ſo called from one Eraſtus, a phyſician, hun 
land} among other tenets, they held that excommuicaimyg; 
ſtian ſtate was lodged in the civil magiſtrate. * 
Ex4'To, one of the nine muſes. k 
Exe [æne, en, Sax, ear, Du. eker, Ger. er, Tea. 1, CM 1% 
word is ſometimes written vitiouſly, e er, as if from aw, tity 
wiſe written or before ever, on and æn in Sax. being indicia 
written. Lye] before that, ſooner than. | 
E'xeBus, Lat. [ES, Gr.] an infernal, poeticaldey, ft 
father of night and hell. | 
Fn ogy Lat. [<=6w9S-, Gr. in botany] dix rh 
of pulſe. MN ot rb rs . 
To Ek RC, verb ach. [eriger, Fr. erigir, Sp. mim, fp. of vi 
gere, It. and Lat.] 1, To: raiſe, to ſet up, to bull. \luy ww. 
ments erected to beneſactors. Addiſon... 2. To place epi- 
the horizon. 3. To erect à perpendicular, to place cn int zag 
angles with another. 4. To fettle, to eſtabliſh auen. 707 
- commonwealth. Hooker, , 5. Fo exalt. To r- ff hr n 
Dryden. 6. To draw or raiſe « ces from rig Jl 
branche eres this propoſition: of ſeeing all things in God, Lb; 7, 
To encourage, not to fink, not to depreſs. 
Why ſhould not hope | 
As much our thoughts ere#,. as fear deject en Dim, 
To Ex EO, verb neut. to rife upright. By wet, fn db mt, 
leaves bow down. Bacon. N h 
To Ex RO a Figare [in aſtrology] is ta divide the 12 bout 
Heavens aright, putting down the. ligns, degrees, C. i der f 
places according to the. paſition of heavenly bodies, t tit m 
of time the ſcheme is erected. If the reader would fe id 
this kind, he may conſult ABULÞHaRaGius; udo nt le dif 
of the houſe of Ann ass,. gives us ſome: few ſpecuues of thi * 
of Arabian literature; for L think we are beholden uten fr it: 80 
it might have been as well, if they had kept it ue. 1 
Exz'cT, adj. erectus, Lat.] 1. Standing fviyit an * 


leaning, nat prone. Birds, far from pronench, ar Amo cg e upon i 

con. 1 Directed upwards. Suppliant hands theven f. Pls — TP: lack 

3. Bold, unſhaken. | A -d 3 

Lt no vain fear thy gen rous ardour tame, * =” <a 2 
But ſtand eres and ſound as loud as fame, C „ 

attegiion NE, a 'W 


4. Vigorous, nat dejected. Vigilant and #4 
Hooker. , qithon 
Exzer Flowers [with floriſts]. are thoſe that gon upright | 
hanging the head, as tulips, c. ud 

EE CTR, raiſed, elevated. 


mud or 
emſelves 
n [in h. 


. them hold TY 5 Wm it, ay; 
A spirit with ere&ed courage bold. A 
So.ſays Fu. nos mankind. in the Table of cen hf 8 de 
my readers will forgive me, ſhould I ſubjoin 1 5 ping * 

which in his over this author has given us. Ihe 1 4, 


a þ 
rality, is a due ſenſe of the nig of our nature—" . rw 
tion to ſurmount all 8 — the way of rr * po 
fection and happineſs.” Table CE RES, &c. % op" iy 
Ere'cT10N, Fr. [erexione,. It. of erefio, Lat) 1. N 
Te# 
j 


Hi 

of building, Solemnities uſual-at the firſt cri af wr 

khan... 4. Fltablihment, ſettlement; The cron een He 

diſſolution of every. ſociety, - Sawth,. 5. Elevation 27 

peerleſs height my mind to high erection draws * dyn ul 
Eas eres [of ere#] -uprightneſs of pont 


i . | 
Erxz'crorss, Lat. lifters up, raiſers. 4e ind dhe ee 
ErxzcTores, Cliferidis) [in anatomy] muſcles if * 
gious bodies of the clitoris, which they erect - es thi 2 4 cocking 
Ex C Tons Penis: in anatomy] a pat 4 knob of dhe n 2 * 
erection of the penis, ariſing from the . dine bad 
ExzLo'n0y adh [of r and dong] bofore * 1 abe 
Nec longum tempus, Lat. i hermit; f — 


nes a bg an | 
Ex BUT TA, Lat, [of wy Gr. a wilderne6) ae 
ler iu the wilderneſs. ah 9 f- Gr. Anas 

Ek Mutes Leremita, Lat. of gn, 0 hermit: f 2 
one ho lives in a wilderneſs or in ſolitude Di 
wane Ralergh. We i | 

REM TICAL: [premitiens, Lati of gf⁰, , ©. 
fart, living the lit of am he/mit, religo _ * 
ders, eremitical and cenobitienl, Size, „ heminge T + 
ExemToR um, Lat. (in old writing ] | N 
place. for the retirement of hermits: | 


| 


$4 © 


Gr.) 


* O 


bree meet e 


 hove two years old. 
of ere and 4255 ys 


Fes" abe, B 58 Es, canary- 
EAòWUT LE, or Easgwut “LES, 2 1 
ſome time 2g9- F am as fair now as” was erewh 


/ Lat. therefore. 8 
$: TR [with horſemen] a fab like a piece of Wan err 
of a cheſtnut, placed behind and below the paſtern joint of a 1 e, 
i commonly bid un _ the tuft of the fetlock, 
Wc, Lat. {in botany] ſweet broom, hen, or ling 
rs. 4 — Lot with! botaniſts) heaths, or 


bi dere luius, Lat. lin aſtronomy] a camel, the fame a5 


5 i enen à ſouthern conſtellation confiſtins; of 
= ues {i ariſes from 0 rion's left foot. It is called Eridanus 


tus Eratoſthenes, but he has produced no reaſons Why. 
12 with greater probability, take it to be the Nile, which 


it a ſtar called Canopus, which reaches pretty near to 
Tele, and indeed no far is Jower than this this , for which re 


ed P. 
Air, ah lake to the weſtward 'of Pennſylvania, i in North Ame. 


NGE'RON, Lat. fin botany] the herb groundſel. 
cos A plant; called alfo ſea-holly. 
ox UO. 
that comes from trees. | 
Urn, Lat. '[#pi$1a, Gr.] the herb holy-wort, 
nA, Lat. [in architecture] an arch, buttreſs, ſhore, poſt or 
to ſypport'a building that is likely to l. 
ru T zs, Lat. [ dahns, Gr. very flouriſhing] the herb prick- 
u, ſengreen, or leek. 
2 a city of Petſia on the frontiers of Turkey, ſituated at 
uth end of a lake of the ſame name. 
. * a ay of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 10 miles north of 


* ..q ak, berg Sax] idle, flothful.” An old word. 
Me For men therein ſhould hem delite, Ft 
nd of that dede be not or ke, 
biet oft Gthes haunt that werke. © Chancer. 
tems to be the original of i and irkſome. 
| ak fue: 6 {arminuti oe l Fr] a * ermin. 


[Poſing th hte (por p94 h Sidney | 
ENSEWL yl, Sax. 5 an idol of the Germans, Saxons, 
ons; ace — onrer of the poor; he was f 
— among heaps of flowets; upon his head he ſupported a 
PAN TOR 6 » and in his right hand he held a banner 


773 heraldic Bri ale} Ie: arminio, Sp. hermilin, Ger. 
ſo called of Armenia, as having been ht from thence} 
furr of an animal; that nearly reſembles a weſel or field- 

FT has a white 9 and the tip of the tail black. The fur- 
| 2 it little bits of Lombardy lambſkm, which is noted for 
s black colour, the better to ſet off the whiteneſs of the er- 
WF I: is worn by princes or perſons of quality at public ſolemnities. 
che furr of a little beaſt about the bigneſs of weaſel, called 
un; for they are found in Armenia eacham, 


[tp of its tail, which is black. See the foregoi 
; for it is ſaid of t 


article. 
uin is an emblem of puri 


enmſelves to eſca 

uur [in heraldry is white furs with black ſpots, or, as the he- 
bm it, argent 22 fable, which is made by ſewing bits of the 
ils of theſe creatures upon the white ſkins, to add to the 
Emine is uſed for che lining the garments of great per- 
33 ker aan cloathed- with ermine. In ermin'd 
byes” [in heraldry] as MP's 
r ſpots placed inthe form of a croſs.” 

nes {in heraldry yr borer}, the counter or re- 
ermine, which is black powdered with white. 

MTA {with heralds} 1 — mines, or rather a white field 
u with black, every ſpot having a little red oar on it. But 
by it 6 nifics a yellow field po with black. 

[01's heralds] yellow powdered with black. 
Hs or E'xon {of 'enn, eam, Sax. à cottage, 2 ſolitary 


Y {of rude, Gor harveſt, eee Gar: to eut or mow 2 2 
Kittered ears of corn char are 


e 


gor cocking it. inne 28. R K* 

_ , 8 ˖0 en. ; 6 4 
. ee ver g ie . 4 85 
| — 8 thin, eroder the veſſel. Wiſeman. | 
| „Lat with"{orgeons een *m. that their 1 

— and pr upon the oh 


and A. NTERO0s 
— lore, 


wi 7 8 — ſtriring one with another, Which 


that was between them; there - 


nag hat mt ſhould be be 
tween friends; to d E 
Us honour of of excelling in love and friendſkip. deve the 


kargen, dy. | | 
eee Tat. 6 Tele eng pry by vac 


„a large and beautiful a Kr r in 3 5 
7 25 i of Thurin 4 84 to $ 
| Long. 119 1 | 


_ grow on 3 
flows from the ſouth: It is Moftrated with many ftars ; there 4 


or ſtrayi 


Lat. [of h, wool, an ud, Gr. wood]: a ſort of 


eſented as 


= © Erroneous Circulation. Arbutrhy 
Aux, a weaſel found in Armenia, which is milk white, excepts ronecus n. Arbuthnoz. 


what if a 
mud or dirt be made roun ben, they will die rather than 


erminee is a croſs compoſed of 


names which end in erm, deni, a melancholy fitua- 


2 ks 
[among the ER two cupids, an em- 


E R U 


| Exo' SION, Lit the act of 


gnawing, or _ away, the Rate of 
eaten away. Eroffony of * ſoli parts. 4 rbuthnot. 
Exd'TzMa, or Exo'Tasts [rywrypa, iger hoi, of eguran, Gr, to in- 
e an interrogation. 
- ExoT8BMa, or ExorTESIs [with rhetoricians] a figure, when by aſk - 


| ing queſtions, the matter is aggravated, as were you not there ? did 


you not ſay you had ſo done ? 
 ERxQtBMATIC, adj, [erotematicus, Lat.] demandin queſtioning: 
Essen, a city of Franconia, in Germany, capital of a country 
of the ſame name, and ſituated 30 miles ſouth-eaſt of Francforr. 
To wy [errer, Fr. errär, Sp. errare, It. and Lat.] 1. To miſs or 
Fi. he right way, to ſtray. We have erred and ſtray'd like 
is rg 


n Prayer. 2. To wander, to ramble; Fixt the - 
ring ſtars. Dryden. 3. To deviate from any purpoſe in general. But 
pi not nature from this gracious end. Pope. 4; To miſtake, to com- 
amt errors. The man may err in his judgment. Taylor. 
RRABLE [errabilis, Lat.] that may err. | 
\ E'nzamitnzss [of errab/e] liableneſs to error or to miſtake; The 
errablensſ of our nature, Decay of Piety, * 
Ex AUD [zpanb, Sax. arend, Dan. or as Caſaubon will, of g- 


, Gr. to. queſtion, to denounce, or to ſeek] a meſſage, ſomething: 


It is now commonly ufed only 


A cant 


to be told or done by a. meſſenger. 
in familiar language. 
E'RRANDEER, or E'xtanTEsR, a ſcout at Oxford. 
word. 
E'zxanT, Fr. [errante, It. and Sp. of trrans, Lat. 1. Wandering 
g out of the way, roving, rambling ; 1 applied to 
an order of knights, called knig ''r errant; which ſee. Seven pla- 
nets or errazt ftars. Brown. 2. Vile; abandoned. See AxRANT. 
Thy company, if I ſlept not well : 
Anights, would make me an errant fool with queſtions. | 
B. Jabnſin. 
| Fanavy [in law] is applied to ſuch juſtices or judges, who go the 
circuit; and to bailiffs travelling at 
Knights ExkANr, a fort of romantic knights, which, according to 
old romances; have wandered about the world in ſearch of adven- 
tures, to reſcue ladies from violence, and to perform great fn of 
arms, with unaccountable hazard of their perſons. 
. E'xRanTwess [of errant] eee e. facult 
E'RRANTRY, 75 [of errant] 1. The ate or conditivin of 4 
wanderer. A ſhort ſpace of be on the ſeas. Addiſon. 2. The 
office or employment of a knight-errant: 
ERRA“TA, Lat, faults or omiſſions which eſeape correAtion in print 
ing, generally put at. the. beginning or end of k 
EkRA Tic, or ERRa'TiCAL, a4. {erratico, It. ertatitus, Lat.] 1. 
Wandering or ſtraying out of the way, keeping no certain order ot 
courſe. I he earth and each erratic world. lackmore. 2. Irregular, 
chan geable. Erratic fever. Huarwey. 
ExRA Tic Stars [in aſtronomy] the 8 o ealled i in diſtinction 
to the fixed ſtars, on account of their having a peculiar motion. 
ERRA'TICALLY, adv. [of erratical] without rule or eſtabli 
method. | 
Erra'TICAaLngss [of erratical} wandring faculty. 
ue. Cold records] a waif or iray, an errant of wiiders 


2 ron, Lat. the act of ſtraying, 0 wandering out of the wa. 
3 ur OT. that purge the head, by bringing down | 
ituita or p chroug h the noftrils. 
ige, 705 a — which fauffed up the noſe 
, . which the phyficians call err4ines, put 
into the noſe to draw phlegm and water from the head. Bacon. 
_ Exro'neous [errone, Fr. . erroneo, It. and Sp. of erroneus, from 
erro, Lat. to wander] 1. Wandering, roving, unſettled. The erro- 
xcons light. Neuron. 2. I ar, wandering from the right-road. 
3. Miſtaken, miſled. by error. The 
htly informed eonſcience. South. 4. Miſta- 


un. 1 map 
occaſions mae 


erroneotts, as well as 


ken, falſe, not conformable to truth, An erroneous opinion. Hooker. 


ERRONEOUSLY, adv. [of erroneous} falſely, not rightly, by miſ- 
take. Erroneoufly Healer. 

Exro'ntousnsss [of erroneous] error, or r fulnek of error, incon- 
formity to, truth. Boyle uſes it. | 

Erro' NES, Lat. the erratic ſtars. 


excurſion irc 
9 Driven by 5 winds and . "of Roving exc 4. oo 


divines} fin- He offered for himfelf and for — 2 
prop e. Hebrews. 
non [in law, more eſpecially in our common law] 2 fault is 


pleading, or in the proceſs z whence the writ brought for remedy of 


_ this overſight is called a 


Writ of Exkounx, and is a writ. which lies to redreſs a falſe jadg- 
ment in any court of record. 


Clerk of the Ex souls, & clerk whoſe buſineſs is to copy out the to- 
nor of the records of a cauſe, upon which a writ of 
Eks, Fr. a ſort of ulſe, 0 2 — 
5 HY [erſt, - oth 55 1. Firſt. Abandon this 
or ace at er A „in the beginning. 1 
ame a bor igh worth 2 warm] 
| Seem'd erf fo laviſh, Milton, 
3. Once, when time was. He ws rf the heifer's tail to view. 
Gay. 4: Formerly, long ago. $. anne, ow | 
r mine eyes, 
Eat e neighbourhood 
RTAMIO'TUM a the to 
compromiſe differences f | 


_ Exva'nemna, Lat. Ewith botaniſts] the herb bind weed. 
Exuns'scenCe, or Exus “seno [erabeſeentia, Lat.] the act of 
Þ wh gred, redneſs, . or bluſhing for ſhame ; an uneaſineſs of mind, 
which it is hindered. from doing ill, or fear of loſs of reputation. 


| "Evan SCENT [erubeſcens, Lat.] waxing red, bluſhing. 
To Rauer, or To Exv'erare, — Lu — of erxc- 
toy 


RBC 


40, Lat.] to belch or break wind upwards. © N 
: 2 Lat. 1. The act of belching forth, or breaking 
wind off the ſtomach. 2. Belch, the matter vented from the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot uſes it. 3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. Thermæ 


are hot ſprings or fiery eru#ations, ſuch as burſt forth of the earth, 


during earthquakes, Woodward. 
Ezvup1'TELY [erudite, Lat.] learnedly. e et een 
Exvpi'T10N, Fr. [erudizione; It. ' erudicion, Sp. of eruditio, Lat. 
inſtruction in good literature, learning, ſcholarſhip. The earl was o 
good eradition. Clarendon. © | | | 
Exuca'T10N, Lat. a taking away of wrinkles. _ Y 
Exv'ctnous [eruginoſus, Lat.] ping or pertaining; to, or like 
to the ruſt of braſs or copper. Eruginous ſulphur. © Harvey. | 
Erv1'L1a, or Ervi'Lium, Lat. Trick botaniſts] a ſort of the leſſer 
pulſe, like vetches or tares. | | 
1 verb act. [eruncatum, ſup. of erunco, Lat. ] to pull 
up weeds. | 
| PRanzr, or Exu'eTeo, part. adj. [rruptur, Lat.] broken, or burſt 
out. | | 
Ex v' rio, Lat. 1. The act of iſſuing or breaking forth with vio- 
lence from any confinement. Eruptions of flames. Bacon. 2. Burk, 
emiſſion. Upon a ſignal given, the eruption hegan. Addiſon. 3. Sud- 
den excurſion of hoſtility. : 2 
Thhither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps | 
Our firſt eruption. Milton. ; 507 
4. Violent exclamation. It did not run out in voice or indecent craß- 
tions, South. 5. Puſtules, effloreſcences. Foul eruptions on the ſkin. 
Arbuthnot. 0 ee ee 
Exv'yTIv E, adj. [eruptus, Lat.] burſting forth with violence. 
Thomſon uſes it. Fs th eee | 
. adi.  [erupturiens, Lat.] apt or ready to break 


h Havel, Lat: [4vyſo, Gr.) the herb cringo, ſea-holm, or ſea- 
olly. | ras ONS og hos | 


 Exy'nnss, threegoddeſſes called «grmrage; Gr: #.e: the ſearchersinto | 


thoſe men who have committed the moſt heinous offences? There names 
are Megzra, Tiſiphone, and Ale&o. Theſe goddeſſes altogether ve- 
nerable, have a notable benevolence to human kind, in cauſing a 
mutual good will between man and man. But they are horrible in 


| theiraſ „and chaſtiſe the impious with ſcourges and flaming tor- 


ches; their hair is wreathed with ſerpents, that they may ſtrike ter- 
ror to murderers, who ſuffer the puniſhment due to their impious 
crimes ; they are ftoried to have their refidence in [infernum) hell, and 
the function which Howts aſſigus them there, is to chaſtiſe thoſe, 
who violate the ſanQity-of- an oath. Accordingly Agamemnon makes 
his appeal to them in particular, when making that public declaration 
of his having offered no injury to Briſus honour, 3 
K Mw, ai vo Y 
| Aripwmey' Timuras, orig X iFogroy 0feuod ol) 
5 | | Hiad lib. 19. v. 259, 260. 


But the names and terrible apparatus of theſe furies are of a later date 
than the age of Homer. The /eathen divinity having admitted of 


additions with time, as well as our own. 
— Erxvs1'PELAS [ eevorTriAag, of To evt e r Ag, Gr. becauſe 
it draws the neighbouring parts to itſelf] a ſwelling of a bright yel- 
lo colour, inclining to red, uſually attended with a pain, and a ſymp- 
tomatical fever. | | 
Bruno obſerves, that it generally attacks ſome particular member, 
very ſeldom the wwho/e ſurface of the bedy.; cum tumore leviori u- 
bidine diluta, dolore acerrimo, &c. And Dr. Mead, ſpeaking of the 
eryſipelas fever, ſays, the puſtles ſometimes paſs into a gangreen. 
 ErySIPELA'TODES, Lat. [igvormnarng, Gr.] a ſwelling like the 
eryſipelas, but the ſkin is of a darker colour. 
ERTYSsIrx'LArous, adj. of or pertaining to the nature of an ery- 
ſipelas, or attended with an * | 
- 'ExyTHaA'ce, Lat. [epvbaxy, Gr.] the honey-ſuckle flower, 
ERYTHRE'MMATA, Lat. [of gh, Gr. red] red ſpots like flea- 
bites, common in peſlilential fevers. | 
 _EryTHRO'DANUM [u pda, Gr.] the plant madder. 3 
7 Aare e Ss ah [of :gv9ge-, red, and 230. Gr. appear- 
_ a red ſkin of the teſticles, the firſt of the proper coats * 
teſticles adjoining to the elythroides. | | 
_ Exy'TuRUs Frerded., Gr.] the ſhrub called ſumach. 
FE'azExvu, the capital of the province of Turcomania, or Arme- 
nia. Lat. 40% N. Long. 41% E. ; | 
VN. B. Its original name, as it ſtands in the Arabic hiſtorians, is 
Arzan-rum ABULTHAR AG. H,. Dynaft.. p. 426. . 
Es or 's [ey, Sax. es, or 8, Dan. Du. and Ger. ] the genitive ter- 
mination of ſubſtantives, when uſed without the ſign or article, as the 
churches glory, God's honour, &c. for the glory of the church, the 
horiour of God, Cc. in thoſe northern tongues, properly called the 
genitive poſſeſſive, to diſtinguiſh it from the common genitive. 
 EsBRANCATU'RA [of rancher, Fr. old records] the cutting off 
of branches or boughs in a foreſt. | 
EscaLa'pe, Fr. a furious attack made upon a wall or rampart, 
carried on with ladders to mount upon, without beſieging the place in 


form, breaking Elan or carrying on of works. 


* 


EscarDbA RE [old records] to ſcald. | | SA 
-.Esca'toe, U. a ſhell-fiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly indented. The 
ſhells of thoſe cockles;: 2 and periwinkles. Woodward. a 
EscaLor Shells [with heralds] are frequent in coat armour, and 
ſome are of opinion, that ſhells are a proper bearing for thoſe who 
have made lung voyages at ſea, or have borne conſiderable commands 
there, and obtained victory over. enemies. I 
Esca'mpic, It. [with merchants] a licence granted for the making 
over a bill of exchange to a perſon beyond ſea, _ 
To Es, verb abo [/capar, Sp. and Port. ſeapare, It. echafper, 
Fr.] 1. To obtain exemption or ſecurity from, to avoid. How much 
trouble had he e/cap'd. Me. 2. To paſs unobſerved. Many things 
may ge them. Header. 46A. 
o Esca E, verb neut. to get away from, to fly, to get out of 
danger. l 1 hey efeaped all ſafe to land; .. ry we 
Escarz, . 1. The act of „ from danger, a flight. 
Extraordinary ↄcapes out of\ dangers. Aduiſon. 2. Excurſions, ſally. 
ev X - 


where the tenant having eſtate of fee ſimple in lang; or Kun 


% 


We made an e/cape not ſo much to ſeek our 1 
of your fh Denham. 3. Excuſe, ates. Dum u 
from them all cape by way of ignorance, Rajjgy, , ft 
regularity. Thouſand Le of wit. Shakeſpeare, 4 Tol 
miſtake. The dea, leſs ſubjeRt to obſervation. fl J. Oetz 
Escars [in law] is when one who is arreſted 3 
before he is delivered by order of law; or a violent 5. . ln 
our from ſome legal reſtraint. | r pri get 
. Esca'plo Qieto [old records] is an eſcape of , 
En old records] 18d comes 3 a ford, 
Esca's, or Escna'r [coxage, Or exe, Gr. a cruſ ance, by 
e/carre, Fr. e/cara, It.] a cruſt, ſhell, or ſcab, brought oj. ly 


or raiſed with a ſearing iron, a tle leat] 
8 

EscaxATOIRR, Fr. ſubſ. a nurſery of ſnails. At the Candy is 4 

1 0 


I ſaw eſcargatoires. It is a ſquare place boarded i 
vaſt — of large ſnails, — No eſteemed — bit 
R are well dreſſed. Aadiſon. fol i 
CARO'TIC, Or EsCHaRo'TIC, adj. [of car] canis l.. 
Power to ſear or 151 fleſh. lot zer] aul hit 
SCARO'TICS, or ESCHAROTICS, ſub/?, [of yaw, to fl 
over plaſters, ſearing-irons, actual fire, 6 55 Wich tg 
an eſcar or crult, _ 1 = F 
EscarTELE” {in heraldry] quartered. | 
 Escuanvz'ria [old Lat. records] the chandry or offce 6s 
candles were repoſited and delivered out for family uſe, y 
Escnz'ar [e/chette, Fr.] any lands or profits that fil ih 
within his manor; either by forfeiture, or the death of Why 
out heirs general or ſpecial. 
 E8CHEAT, the name of a writ for recovery of eſcheas, with 


holden of a ſuperior lord, dies ſeiſed, without heir genera cht 

for in this caſe the lord brings this writ againſt him that ples 

ee e death of his tenant, and ſhall thereby ren wn 
el. | 

EscHEAT, the place or circuit within which eicher dr lgt 

other lord has eſcheats of his tenants. 

To Eschrar, werb. ad. [efcheoir, eſcbevir, Fr.] i fil th 
chief owner or lord of the manor, by forfeiture or fo uta thi, 
The forfeited e/cheated lands in Ireland. Claren don. 

An Escaz'aTor [of e/cheat} an officer who look; tte ting) 
eſcheats in the county whereof he is eſcheator, and ct them l. 
to the exchequer. Mk 

Escas'ven, or Ecue'vin [in France and Holland] 2 nayizei 
a city (much. like our ſheriff) to take care of their common cen 
* order, decoration and conveniency of the city, 

o Escag'w, verb. act. [eſchever, efcheoir, O. Fr.) vnn, 
to decline. A word almoſt obſolete. To practice te neadyivw WS 
the other. Atterbury. . + Www 

Escxu'TCH8goON, the ſhield of the family. | _ 

EscHyYNo'MENoOUs Plants [of d xu, Gr. tobe ihne fei 
ny plants, ſuch as fink in and contract their leaves do ting 
EscLaixci'sMenT [of eclairciſtment, Fr.] the ceuing « tiny 


Ken's fingular, 
the rendering it more evident or clear. 2 


W'Clalry 


EscLATTE', Fr. [in heraldry] fignifies a thing fi) Hon af, in an 
and therefore a bel or * efclatt, repens it 13 
broken like a piece of a ruinated wall, irregua ar ut! _ 7 eva's _ 
elſe it may repreſent a ſhield that has been ſttered with the rh al, fas 
a battle- axe or ſome weapon of a like iin, but 9 dt id ſome ſe 
ſword. | oa FED [epic 

EscLoePe”, Fr. [in heraldry} fignifies a fort of ndenture ot ICURNA'N 
made in _-_ a bend, ſo that the colours counterchange, by wa WC 
one into another in only one point of each. | ESE 

Esco x r, Fr. a Sona 5h or ds of armed wen ated A way for 

ep e e fend or ſecur l r 
perſon or thing in a journey or voyage, to defend et 2 from th 
mints, Hf ĩðͤ arty url us Hevel of th 

To Esco'aT, verb a. [eſcorter, Fr.] to conto/, 0 5 etween the 
place to place. 5 of of wah BEES ſin] 

EscoxTa'rio Mere, Lat. the parting of the of paſty 

ſedgy ground for burning. | By Se 5 
$Co'sE," adj. [$/coſus, Lat.] full of meat. ans bund sar, 2g 

Esco“r, 2 Fr. a tax paid in boroughs and ca ſheets. 5 
the ſupport of the community, which is called /c 40 1n's reckon bY SALS, fat 
To sco'T, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to pay n Exe, It.] th 
to lupport. | 
"Og bs maintains them ? How are they etl 2 | 


E'scovape, Fr. [military term] the third part 0 18 
ſo divided for the more convenient mounting of guat wal i 


Esco ur, ulli. Leconter, Fr.] a liſtener, a, f, yok 25 
intelligence. They were well entrenched, having good . to « 
and ſure watch within. Hayward. {Or rater df 19 5 

Escr1'yT,' or Escr1'r [of e and. ſcripuum, Lt 9 


"= a thing written out. - 
SCRI'TOIR. See SCRUTOIRE. pace - 
as it were of : 


ing of the ſhie 4 
to the wars at his own | where U 
tain. Eſcuage uncertain is likewiſe two-fold; in perſon 09 
by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, wo t man Joy 
wars againſt his enemies, or to ſend a fu bewern th 1 
his coſt, ſo many days as were agreed Ade other kind of 5 f 
firſt tenant at che granting of the fee. be ure i ef 
uncertain, is called caſtleward, where the = 5 as 
either by himſelf or ſome other, to defen here th 
come to his courſe. E/cua e certain, 1 3 ſuch uncentam 
certain ſum of money, to be paid in lieu 
E'scULENT '{efeulentus, Lat.] that ma) bs) play 
EscuLenTs' (of geulenta, Lat. that ma) | 
for food ; as carrots, turnips, Q. 1 


E S 
FCULENT, 5 [of eſculentus, Lat.] eatable, good for food. E/ 
dea of. Gee fit to eat. The root the is eſculent, as 


nips. Bacon. 


Ae a ſtately monaſtery and royal palace in the kingdom of 


Poa / mod. Fr. a ſhield; 

ö ecuſſan, Fr. of eſcu, O. F. ecu, mod. 1d, 
Tt 2 15 the 83 of the family, the repreſentation 

enſigns armorial. The Latins derived their ſcutum from we” 
K -xv76,, leather, becauſe their ſhields commonly were cover 
leather. go that eſcutcheon ſignifies as much as ſhield. Eſcut- 
32 French word, from the atin ſcutum, leather ; and hence 
WE our Engliſh word backler, lepe, in the old Sax. ſignifying lea- 
aud buck or bock, a buck or ſtag, of whoſe ſkins, quilted cloſe 
ker with horn or hard wood, the ancient Britons made their 
Is. Peacham. 


int D they call the dexter chief, C is the middle chief, S the. 
dier point, H is called the honour 9 2 F the feſs point, 
ed the nombril point, A the dexter baſe, and O the middle, 
WD the baſe ſiniſter point. See plate IX, fig. 8 
errcazon of Pretence, ſuch a one on which a man carries the 
his wife, being an heireſs, and 1 iſſue by her. 

ſeuvvs, Lat. e, botaniſts] the beech or maſt. tree. 

Ens, a town of weltphalia, 25 miles north of Embden. 
Mowou lb, a market town of the north-riding of Yorkſhire, 
north-weſt fide of Borroughbridge, 186 miles from London. 

„ a river which forms part of the boundary between England 
botland; and running from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, falls into 
kerTo'rss, old tat. [of eſcher, Fr.] robbers or deſtroyers of 
mens lands and eſtates. | 85 | 

Ver Eso Cold law] ſhipping or paſſage by ſea. 
Incsn, an imperial city of Swabia, in Germany, ſeven miles 
eaſt of Stutgard. | | 

cy [ai/nefſe, Fr.] the right of chuſing firſt in a divided in- 
Ice, which belongs to the eldeſt copartner. 

Jen [rowyn, of sc, within, and ex, Gr. to have] an internal 
ache guss 5 15; | | 

a LIERG, Fr. 1. A row of trees, planted in a curious order 
a frame for fruit trees. 2. Trees planted and cut fo as to join. 


of {hclter_and under ers. Evelyn. 3. Alſo for bound- 


—_— ak; or borders in Plantations, for the ſecurity of orange- 


es, a kind of St. Foin-graſs, and by ſome judged to be 
' de. Mortimer. l 1 No 

EALTA'RE [in old Lat. records] to expeditate or law dogs, 7. e. 
pff the three fore claws of their right foot; to cut out the ball of 
, that they may be diſabled from hunting or running hard in 


E CIAL, adj. [eſpecialis, Lat ſpecial, Fr. ſpeciale, Tt. and Sp.] 
Engular, particular, principal. 1 » | 
CIALLY, adv. [of eſpecial, En. ſpecialement, Fr. fpecialiter, 
in an eſpecial manner. | 

FRANCE, Fr. hope. | Shakeſpeare uſes it. bY 
BRVa'rius [in foreſt law] a hawk. 
EA Ly ſabiſt. [efpier, Fr.] a ſpy, one ſent to 
d ſome ſecret hn to look abroad. Bacon. 
Fed [ohié, Fr.] diſcovered by the light. See To Espv. | 
ICURNA'NTI1A, the office of ſpigurnel or ſealer of the king's 


np [in fortification] a part ſerving the counterſcarf or 
_ way for a parapet; being a declivity or ſlope of earth com- 
from the top of the counterſcarp, and loſing itſelf inſenſib 
level of the e P It is now chiefly taken for the 70 
detween the glacis of a citadel and firſt houſes of a town. 
ess [in law] the full profit that the ground yields ;. as the 
5 3% paſtures, the hay of meadows, the corn. of ploughed 
= Sc. ke | 


Pou'saL, adj. uſed in the act of ef; othi 
— 15 pouſing or betrothing. The 
du'sars, /ub/?. without a ſingular [ por/alia, Lat. epouſailles, Fr. 
Wzie, It.] the act of . by moe Lay 3 
the act of betrothing, the ceremonies uſed upon that occaſion. 

Esrovꝰs E, verb ad, [epouſer, Fr. ſbeſare, It. deſporar, Sp. ] 1. 
woch or contract to another. E- him with his kinſwoman. 
2. To take in marriage; to wed. 0 5 : 
Let him e/pouſe her to the peer ſhe loyes. Pope. | 
d adhere to or embrace a cauſe, opinion or party, to adopt, to 
0 himſelf. He £/pouſed that quarrel. Bacon. 4. To maintain 

end. Men efpouſe the well-endowed opinions. 
PRINGOLD, a warlike engine, anciently uſed for caſting of great 


| Expy” verb a#. [eſpier, efier Fr.] 1 0 foe | thi 8 

| . . a en, Fr. J I. Jo fee a thing at a diſ- 
. 2. To perceive or diſcover "Bing intended 5 be lid. Pub- 
5 "uy Hogg 2 V 3. 10 N A ſpy. To 
>. hu, 4. Io ſee une , 
EET ne e 
err, verb neut, to watch, to obſerve, to look abs | 
FF 
0 7 7 E : 
S AVLNE, O. Fr. [with | ich 3 
e Er)» lag nt yt 
SE Le Fr. feudiere, It. eſcudtra; Sp. armiver" Lat 

iq * * * 1 [ 29 a er Lat. . 
"ugh n ſo that che title th 4 io a 2 WO * 
by dme great man. Some now reckon. ſeveral ſorts of 


The eldeſt ſons of viſcoune; - 'T | 

| { ounts and lords. 2. The younger 

| ah, their male heirs for ever. 3. The four . % 
N r heh * The eldeſt ſons of knights; as of all baronets 
ne, ß. 1 8 knights batchelors, and their heirs male in the 

be ehen oh hog e that ſerve the king in any worſhipful calling; 

& to whom the i way ſerjeant of the ewry, maſter cook, &c. 6. 
þ zg. 8 himſelf gives arms, and makes eſquires by 


© 


bralds give names to ſeyeral points or places in the eſcutcheon ; thus 


bring intelligence. 


iving them arms (which anciently was done by putting a collar of 
88 about their neck, and a pair of white ſpurs on their heels, as the 
heralds and ſerjeants at arms.) 7. Thoſe who bear any public office in 


the kingdom; as high- ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace. 8. The chief of 


ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſquires by preſcription. Utter 
barriſters, in the acts of parliament for poll- money, were ranked 
among e/quires. © Blount. 

EsqQuirss of the. King's Body, are certain officers belonging to the 
court. Wen tits | 
Esqu1'sse [of ſchizz0, Ital. and ſo an eſquiſſe of a painting only 


ſignifies ſplaſhes or dabs of colours inpainting] a term in painting, 
which ſignifies the firſt light ſketch or draught of a picture; the firſt 
thought of a deſign, drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in colours on pa- 


per, canvaſs, or the like; in order to be finiſhed and 

graven after afterwards. | 
To EssA RT, to exterpate or clear the ground of ſhrubs. | 
To Es85a'y Layer, Fr. ſaggiare, It. en/ayar, Sp.] 1. To try, to 


painted or en- 


attempt, to endeavour. 


No arts ay d, but not to be admir'd: Pope. | 
2. To make experiment of. 3. To try the value and purity of metals. 


Methods of effaying. Locke. 


Ess AY [efſai, Fr. ſaggio, It. enſayo, Sp. from the verb; the accent 
is uſed on either ſyllable] 1. A trial or experiment. He wrote this 
but as an ay or taſte of my virtue. Shakeſpeare. 2. Endeavour, 
attempt. | „„ 
Fruitleſs our hopes, tho* pious our as; 


| Yours to preſerve a friend, and mine to praiſe; Smith. 


3. A ſhort diſcourſe or treatiſe on ſome ſubject, an irregular, indi- 


eſted piece, not an orderly compoſition, a looſe ſally of the mind: 
Calls his finiſh'd poem an av. Roſcommon. 4. Firſt taſte of any 
thing, firſt experiment. Tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, I in- 
tended as an ay to the whole work. Dryden. . = 
Ess x, or Assa'y [in coinage, &c.] is a proof or trial made by 
the cuppel or teſt of the fineneſs or purity of the gold or filver to be 
uſed in coining money. 2 | 
; Essay of 4 Deer [with hunters] is the breaſt or briſket of 4 
cer. | 
Es8ay'tsrT [of eſſay] one who makes eſſays, trials or experi- 
ments. | | 
Ess [in ſchool philoſophy] is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with Hence, 
principally for that which is really or actually exiſting. Wo 
E'ssxcx, a town of Hungury, near the confluence of the rivers 
Drave and Danube, having a bridge five miles oyer ; it lies about 80 


miles north-weſt of Belgrade. 


E'sskx, a town of Weſtphalia, about 10 miles north-eaſt of Duſſel- 
dorp. 

Pines, Fr [efenza, It. effencia, Sp. of efſentia, Lat.] 1. The, 
nature, ſubſtance, or being of a thing, that. which conſtitutes or de- 
termines the nature of a thing, or which is abſolutely neceſſary for its 
being what it is; formal exiſtence. The very eſſence of Chriſtianity: 
Hooker, 2. Effence is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 
actually exiſting or no. A roſe in winter has an fence, in ſummer it 
has exiſtence alſo. Watts. z. Exiſtence, the quality of being. I 
might have been perſuaded to have reſigned my very eſſence. Sidney. 
4. Being, exiſtent perſon. My | 

45 far as God's and heavenly ęſences 
Can periſh, Milton. 7 | 
5. Species of exiſtent beings. He may be the fifth ec e. Bacon. 
6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 
Uncompounded is their 2/ence pure. Milton. e 
7. The cauſe of exiſtence. Improper. She is my ence. Shake- 
W gon 8. Perfume, ſcent. Nor let th' impriſon d 2fences exhale; 
. | | 2 | 
ESSENCE of a Circle [with geometricians] the effence of a circle is, 


that the radii or ſemidiameters of it be all equal; the eſſence of a 


5 is, that it have four right angles, and as many equal right. lined 
ides. | . 

EsskNeE in g/g! ſignifies the ſame as being; Some diſ- 
tinguiſn between them, in that being has the ſame reſpect to eſſence, 
that the concrete has to its abſtract. But as it is taken by metaphyſi- 
cians in its moſt abſtracted nature, it muſt of neceflity be the fame as 
being. And that is ential which conſtitutes the very being, or TuixG 
ITSELF, | | 
Thus Dyonyſius, the diſciple of Origen, and biſhop of Alexandria, 
in a fragment of his, preſerved by Ruobins, calls /e/f-exiftence [d yer- 
ne] the ESSENCE of God, as being that property or attribute which 
diſtinguiſhes his being from all other beings whatſoever. Power, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs, Ht has in common with others; but to be unbegotten 
or ſelf-exiſtent, is peculiar to himſelf. [See ATTRIBUTES Incommuni- _ 
cable and FigsT Cavse] ©& From the Faruer (ſays St. Baſil) is the 
Sox, through whom are all things; and with whom the Holy Ghoſt is 
always in/ſeparably conſidered. But the sUrxEMeE Gop over ALL 
[0 e274 rarruy ©5@-] has alone a more eminent characteriſtic [eZaiprroy 
7 ywpopea) of his bypftafis [or ſubfiſtence] by which He is the Fa- 
8 . my ſubſiſts without deriving from any cauſe.” Baſil, Ep. 43 ad 

rep, 5. ; | 

Kater [with chemiſts] the pureſt and moſt ſubtile part of a 
body, a ſpirit drawn out of certain ſubſfances-; the balſamic part öf 
any thing ſeparate from the thicker matter. | 

E [in medicine] the chief properties or virtues of any ſim- 
ple or compoſition collected in a narrow compaſs. - | | 

| Es88ncg of Ambergreaſe, an extract of the more oily parts of am- 
bergreaſe, muſk and civet in ſpirit of wine. 

To Exsxxce, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to perfume, to ſcent. 

Efſenced fops. Addiſon.  . © | | 
\ Ex88'Npi Quietum de Telonio, Lat. a writ which lies for the citizens 
and burgeſſes of any city or town that has a charter or preſcription to 
free them from toll thrgughout the whole kingdom, if the toll be any 
where demanded of ISS os N 
Eösk'u Es, a ſect among the ancient Jews, who ſeparated themſelves 
from the reſt of the people, and led a kind of monaſtical life. Joſe- 
29 ſays of the Efſenes, . Te xptyualls zoe ab reg. They had, it 
ms like the diſciples of Pythagoras, and Chrif!) all things in com- 
mon; or as Aulus Gellins expreſſes it of the former, in medium dare 
quod quiſque familia pecunieque habebat; Aul. Gell. Lib. 1. c. 99 
| 5 X EssEN THag 


: 


/ 


ES T 


E Ege/nria, Lat. eſſence. 


EsskxriA 2uinta, Lat. [with chemiſts) quinteſſence, 7; e. the $th 
eſſence, a medicine made of the moſt powerfully working and active 
particles of its ingredients. N "EP 
_ -Es8e'nT1AL [efentiel, Fr. efſenziale, It. efſencial, Sp. of effentialis, 
Lat.] 1. Neceſſary to conſtitute a thing, or having ſuch a connexion 
with the exiſtence, nature and reaſon of a thing, * it is found or 
ſuppoſed wherever the thing itſelf is. An e/ential part of our religion. 
Bacon. 2. Highly important, principal. | 

- » Judgment's more g/entia/ to a general 
han courage. Denham. "AF 
Pure, highly rectified, extracted ſo as to contain all the virtues of 
its uu in a narrow compaſs. An eſſential oil or balm. Arbuthnot. 
EssENTIAIL Debilities of a Planet [with aſtrologers] are when the 
planets are in their detriment, fall or pere ine, ; | 

EsSENTIAL Dignities of a Planet [in aſtrology] are certain real ad- 

, 'vantages by which they are fortified or ſtrengthened, as when they are 
in their proper houſes, or in their exaltation. 

EsskNTIAL Oils [with chemiſts] are ſuch as are really in a plant, 
and drawn from it by diſtillation in an alembic in water; in contradi- 
ſtinction to thoſe made by i»/o/ation, or which are extracted from the 
plant by coction or triture; and which are the naTIvE oils. Boerhav. 
2 Chem. Proceſs 21, 22, 23. | 

EssENTIAL, ſubſt. [from the adj.) 1. Being, exiſtence. 

Quite conſume us, or reduce | 
J Tonothing this eſſential. Milton. 
3. Nature, conſtituent principles. Sin has even alter'd his nature, 
and eaten into his very e/entrals. South. 4. Chief point, that which 
is any way of great importance. | 

ESSENTIAL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and are 
connected with the nature and eſſence of any thing, ſo as to be inſe- 
parable from it; in contradiſtinction from accidental. | 
EssENTIAL Property [of every right-lin'd triangle] is to have the 
ſum of its 3 angles equal to 2 right angles. | 

ESSENTIAL Salts of a Plant [in chemiſtry] are ſuch as will cryſtal- 
lize, and are the juices of plants; this juice, gotten by pounding the 
plant in a mortar, and ftrained, is ſet in a cellar, and the ſalt will 

_ ſhoot into cryſtals every way. | | 

EsskNTIALLY [effentialiter, Lat. efſentiellement, Fr.] in an eſſen- 
tial manner. | 

Ess ENTIALNESS [of e/ſential] eſſential quality. 

The Ess8ENT1ALs of Religion, are the fundamental articles or points 
of it. | 
Essk'vTIA TED, compoſed. or made up of eſſentials; alſo made or 
brought into eſſences or eſſential ſpirits. 

EssENT1'FICATED, the ſame as efſentiated. _ | 

E'sszRs [in medicine, &c.} ſmall puſhes or wheals, reddiſh, and 


| | ſomewhat hard, which ſoon cauſe a violent itching through the whole 


body, as if it were ſtung with bees, nettles, Oc. | 
E'sskx, a county of England, bounded by Suffolk on the north; by 
the German ocean on the eaſt; by the river Thames, which divides it 
from Kent, on the ſouth ; and by Middleſex and Hertfordſhire on the 
weſt. It ſends two members two parliament. 

Es511's0Rs [in old law] perſons appointed by a court, to whom a 


. writ of venire facias, is directed to impannel a jury on challenge to a 


ſheriff and coroner, who return the writ in their own names with a 
pannel of the jurors names. | | 
- Ex801'n [of exonie, nis, Fr.] 1. An excuſe for him, that is ſum- 
moned to appear and anſwer to an action real, or to perform ſuit to a 
court-baron ; upon ſome juſt cauſe of abſence, as ſickneſs, &c. 2. 
He that has his preſence forborne or excuſed upon any juſt cauſe. 3. 
Excuſe, exemption. From every work he challenged in. Spenſer. 
To Es$01'N [in law] is to excuſe a perſon thus abſent. | 
Clerk of the Es801xs, an officer in the court of common pleas, who 
| keeps tbe eſſoin rolls, delivers them to every officer, and receives them 


again, when they are written. 
Essoix de Malo Le#i, Lat. a writ directed to the ſheriff for ſendin 


de mals lecti, i. e. as being ſick a-bed. 

Essolx de Malo Ville, Lat. [in law] is when the defendant is in 
court the firſt day; but going away without pleading, falls ſick, and 
ſends two eſſoiners, who proteſt that he is detained by fickneſs in ſuch 
a village, that he cannot come. ; | 
. E's80RawT, Fr. [in heraldry] a term uſed of a bird, ſtanding on 

the ground with the wings expanded, as though it had been wet, and 
were drying itſelf, | 
Es, or sr [ex or oe, Sax. eft or t, Du. and Ger.] the ſuper- 
lative termination of moſt adjectives in Engliſh ; as, w/e, the poſitive, 
_wi/er, the comparative, and «vi/ef, the ſuperlative ; alſo the ad perl. 
ſing. of the preſ. and imp. tenſes, of the indic. mood of verbs act. and 
S 
To EsrARHIIsH [ Habilio, Lat. #tablir, Fr. flabilire, It. eftablecer, 
Fp. and Port.] 1. To make ſtable, firm or ſure, to ratify, not to make 
void. Every binding oath to afflit the ſoul, her huſband may gfabli8e 
it. Numbers. 5 o ſettle or fix firmly and unalterably. The Ha- 
bliſted laws of this kingdom. Hale. z. To ſettle in any privilege or 
poſſeſſion, to confirm. The preſbyterian ſect was efabliſbed in all its 
forms by an ordinance. Sw/?. 4. To fix, to ſettle in an opinion. So 
were the churches eabliſbed in the faith. 4&s. 5. To form, to mo- 
del. He appointed. in what manner his family Gould be eftablibed. 
Clarendon. 6. To found, to build firmly, to fix immovably. A ſenſe 
now obſolete. He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and Habliſbed it 
on the floods. P/a/ms. 7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. 
A ſenſe alſo obſolete. | 
3 We will eHabliſb our eſtate upon 
4 Our eldeſt Malcolm. Sbaliepeare. 
EsrABLISsHMENT [ fabilimentum, Lat. Habliſſament, Fr. flabili- 
mento, It. eftablicemitnto, Sp.] 1. Settlement, ſettled or fixt ſtate. 
All happy peace and goodly government 
f Is ſettled there in ſure efab//oment. Spenſer. _ ; 
2. Ratification of ſomething already done. He had not the act 
penn'd by way of recognition of right, as on the other fide, he avoided 
to have Ty new law ; but choſe rather a kind of middle way, by 
way of gflabliſbment. Bacon. 3. Sextled form, regulation, model of a 


4 lawful knights, for viewing one that has eſſoined or excuſed himſelf, 


EST 


E or family. Brin in that eftabliſhment by 


ſhould be contain'd in duty. Spenſer, 4. F Which z V7 
tled law. The efabliſhment on which it en 8 Princip, 8 3 
lowance, ſalary. Gradually leſſening your ahl gn . 5 4 Esri 
| ESTABLISHMENT of Dower [in law] the Te welt ; th 
portion made to the wife by the huſband or his frie rf 2 owes tropic of 
of och ; ; 1 | b about the ty | EsT1V 
STACHE [of atiac a ; 
Rs [ tacher, r. to faſten] a bridge or bank of lone 1 ; E wg” 
To E'sTar [a law term] to ſeize. Ern, 


B a ſeizure. otto is 
STA'NDARD [etandart, Fr.] the ſtandi 
n the — 4 of PE, 3 of the 1 
the land are to be framed; alſo a banner or enſięn. aures orgy 
EsTa'te [ flatus, Lat. Wat, Fr. flato, It. 7140 8 
ſtaat, Ger.] 1. The general intereſt, the public. * Ky Uh 
now commonly written fate. I call matters of eſtate — 
of ſovereignty, but whatſoever introduceth any Hos 1 be fp 
e precedent, or concerneth manifeſtly any 2 
eople. Bacon. 2. The poſture or condition of thin . or 2 a 
dition of life with regard to proſperity or adverſity 5 ty bo 
long from our high Mate. Dryden. 3. Degree, hank "ks 
men, circumſtances in general. In the ſame Weenin 
Lacke. 4. Means, revenues, fortunes, poſſeſſions Who i 2 
heard of the greatneſs of your eſtate? Sidicy. 5. Gay An 
poſſeſſions in land. See what a vaſt ale he leſt hj 4 
6. A perſon of high rank. This ſenſe is obſolete. She 82d n 
a great ate. Latimer. weben 
STATE [in law] is that title or int ; 
nements. D ereſt a man hat in lands rt, 
. The Three EsTATEs of the Realm [of England ee 2 
orders of the 5 king, 8 2 —" 
EsTaTE Conditional [in law] is one that has a condiim anen 
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to it; although it be not ſpecified in writing. itadra 
To Es TA “TE, derb act. pop the ſubſt.] to ſettle as 2 fortune ara f 
Some donation freely to Hate | . ae 
On the bleſs'd lovers. SHaleſpeare. Ich. * 
To EsrR“Eu, verb act. £ftimo, Lat. eflimer, Fr, fimare, It, of ate or. 
mar, Sp. and Port ] 1. To ſet a value, high or low, apo thing; u ae thi 
have an eſteem for. I g/feemed riches nothing. Vin, 2. Je di | 5.0 3 
mate by Pro rtion, to compare. | rr ching 
Thoſe fingle forms ſhe doth e/teem, Wn oe. 
And in her balance doth their values try. Darin. Err ANG 
3. To prize or rate high, to regard with reverence. Who ou WS yriac let 
be loved more, tho' he were eſteemed leſs ? Drjder. 4. To bien rav 
to think, to judge, to hold in opinion. One man ef one dy ation, v. 
above another. Romans. er things, 
ESTEE'M [@//imatio, Lat. eftime, Fr. flima, It. efinacin, Sy.) . 
value, reſpect, account, regard. Both thoſe poets lived in nad 7: vc 
eſteem with good and holy men. Dryden. | E who are 
EsTgem [in ethies] fimply ſo called, is the bare good opinion d , Oc, 
good men, which flows from the obſervance of the lay of nature ad STRAPA'D 
our duty; and the moraliſts ſay, that we ought, as far in wks obey, wh, 
endeavour to procure and preſerve it, becauſe the want of it may le his fore. 
open an occaſion to a thouſand miſchiefs and inconveniencies. | ing higher 
wad; ob ny [of efeem] one that highly values, Hane ohn 1 1 goes 7 
parts. Locke, - . Ar [ 
E'STERLING, the ſame as ſterling. | ip, and 
Esrzls“ [in heraldry]. is uſed by the French to en 2 beat in the ma; 
whoſe head has been as it were torn off by force, and conſequent i a ” day 
neck left rough and ragged, in contradiſtindion to dt and ran. 
_ fgite, where the neck is Felt ſmooth, as if the head bad bern cut | OD ws 


EsTH10'MENoOs, Lat. Cas Ne-, of te, Gr. t0 oy 
mation which conſumes the parts. Bx v xo applies it © any dj 
which corrodes the parts; as the harpes, the ulcus depaſeeni, Gb 
Hir rock aT Es to corroſive excrements. Lib. IV. Epo. 1% 
E'STIMABLE, Fr. [<ftimabilis, Lat.] 1. Worthy ir be Oe 
worthy of ſome degree of reſpect. One who gave w_ bo 
every thing that was e/ftimable and good. 7. emple. 2. Valuaps, Wh 
a high price. | | | 
A pound of man's fleſh taken from a many 
Is not ſo eftimable or profitable | 
- As fleſh of muttons. Shakeſpeart: , om 
E'sTIMABLENEss [of eftimable] worthineſs, the quality0 


lic, or ot] 
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regard. £s b | 
To E'sTIiMaTE, verb af. [eftimer, Fr. fimart, 1. of * rſt, 1 
of z/ftimo, Lat.] 1. To value, to appraiſe or {et pu gu fi orREPAME) 
of a thing in proportion to ſomething elſe. BY 1 To al N waſte, duri 


men e//imate commodities and exchange them. 
late, to compute. calculatioh 
E'STIMaTE, fal. [from the 2 1. Compo c Wat 
A moderate gi mate and calculation of the quani) e | 
ward. 2, Value. ON 0 
My dear wife's eftimate, her womb's increaſe, 
The treaſure of — loins. Shakeſpeare, cen uf 
3. 1 comparative judgment. OutwWar 
give a juft efimate of us. Addiſon. d. 
EsTIMATED [ffimatus, — Mind, Fr.] nue e, ls 
EsT1iMA'T10N, Fr. [eftimaxione, It, ofimacion n lidl 1 


. 1 EsT&e'py 


STRICH, nc 
> dove will 

dn E'sTuar: 
at is overflo 
e Or river, 6 
Lo Eruary 
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FSTVA TION | 
'on, agitatior 


1. The act of adjuſting the price or value. If a ri according STURE f 
unto the lord — _ of a field, the imalion wy 3. th F. Cha — 
the ſeed and homer of barley. Leweticus. 2. eee in, 44 ele, Lat. 
honour, regard. Due gfimation and reverence. 5 SU'RIENT, a 
nion, judgment. In our own eſtimation we acco F URINE, adj. 
more worthy. Bacon. . i oaks 188 dot de is ſomethin 

ESTIMATION of the Judgment [with djvines] ine nature, whe e Sales 
luation of thoſe excellencies that are in the 47% fon whom "Ty, which a 
God is accounted the ſupreme. being in gore whom its? 1. Heat quan 
7 is derived, and in conform! s deter, a 
meaſured. | „ le er tf OY "De, Whi 

EsT1MA'TIVE, adj. [of 33 having in an Minus 4 Ren ett fu 


and adjuſting the preference. We 
dicial faculty. Hale. 


1 
” > one tare 
EsT1MA'TOR [of effimate | 


] one that {ts rates, 


Ek 8 U | 
It. and 8p. eftivalir, Lat.] belonging to 


, continuing for the ſummer. 
re * rovich aſtronomers] 


| F'srivaby adj j [eftivo, 


A. cher point of the horizon where the ſun riſes, 


FsriwaL Solſtice [ 
un entering the tro 


when it is in the 


ich aſtronomers] the ſummer ſolſtice, when the 
Wa of Cancer 2 the 1ith of June, makes the 


d the ſhorteſt night. | | 

gel Caf Foes ( ftivatio, Lat.] the act of paſſing the ſummer. A 
$ 's a place of ſhade or effivation. Bacon. i 

5 n heraldry] as a cro/s eftoillee ſignifies a ſtar with 


P Erol LE8', Fr. Ci 

pnly four long ra) 150 

| . 10 . » 

pding Pero ern [of eflouper, Fr.] an impediment or bar 
"on rowing from a man's own act, who hath or otherwiſe might 


is action. a . 
3 . [in French cookery] a particular way of ſtewing 


eat. 2 

8 , of eHoſße or eftouver. Fr.] that ſuſtenance which a man, 
. 1 J og is Lee out of his lands or goods, for him- 
3 is family, during impriſonment. og f 
* * ou leich Korſemen) a horſe that is light bodied, lank-bellied, 
. Hanked, and narrow-cheſted. | 

WS -.r; 0; Fr. a public high-way or 1 e 
F. pk ſa military term] ſcouts of horſe ſent ou 
ene and what is like to fall 


form of a croſs, and ſo broad in the centre, and 


ulzgence of the diſpoſitions of the enemy, 
3 tin the way. | * 
>: A ESTA ADR, Fr. to go out upon ſuch an expedition. : 
raab, the one half of an alcove or bed-chamber, rais'd with a 
„ and richly furniſhed and adorned for the reception of perſons of 
inci. | | 

reads [of fratum, Lat.] an even or level ſpace. f 
=> EsraAxGE, verb act. [etranger, Fr.] 1. To keep at a diſtance, 
Withdraw. Infidels ranged from the houſe of God. ' Hooker. 2. 
draw away the affections, to take off from, to alienate from affec- 
cd turn from kindneſs to malice or indifference. I do not know 
i hour what it is that has e/ranged him from me. Pope. 3. To 
nate or divert from its original poſſeſſor or purpoſe. They have 
% this place, and have burnt incenſe in it to other gods. Fere- 
. 4. To withhold, to withdraw. To range our belief from 
ty thing not clearly evidenced. G/anvills, 5. To become 
ge. . | 
E FE 1 the eſtrangelus character, a particular ſpecies or form 

Syriac letter ſerving as capitals. 
Err a NceMENT [from ęſtrange] a drawing away the affectians, 
ation, voluntary abſtraction. Deſires, by a long e/frangement from 
5 things, come at length perfectly to loath and fly off from them. 


7. 'xcers [in law] foreigners, perſons born beyond ſea; alſo 
0 oo are not privies or parties to levying a fine, or making of a 
. &c. | 

STRAPA'DE, Fr. ſin horſemanſhip] is the defence of a horſe that will 
tobey, who, to rid himſelf of his rider, riſes mightily before, and 
ge his fore-hand is yet in the air, furiouſly yerks out his hind-legs, 
ung higher than his head was before: and during the counter time 
goes back than forward. 

ax [of ,rayeur, old Fr.] any tame beaſt found within any 
, ip, and not owned by any man, which being cry'd according to 
in the market adjoining, if it be not claimed by the owner in a 
and a day, it is then the lord of the manor's where found. 
TREAT ia Law [extractum, Lat. drawn out] is uſed for the true 
or duplicate of an original writing; as for example, of amer- 


licf, or other officer, of every man for his offence. 

4 2 the EsTREA'TS, a clerk who receives the eſtreats out of the 
Wc of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, and writes them out to be 
ed for the king. 2 5 | | 

er ECIA “Tus [old law] ſtraitened or blocked up. 


eaſtern countries, 

ESTREMAS, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, 85 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
bon. 8 

STREPAMENT [efrepier, Fr. old law] ſpoil made by a tenant for 
N of life upon lands or woods, to the damage of the perſon, who 
o have them in reverſion ; alſo an impoveriſhing or making 
is barren,” by continual ploughing and ſowing without due manu- 
p, reſt, and other huſbandry. _ 

STREPAMENT, Or ESTRE'PEMENT, a Writ to forbid the making 
þ waſte, during a law-ſuit between two parties. , 

. 4 EsTae'PE [e/ropier, Fr. to maim] to make ſpoil in lands and 


'STRICH, now commonly written, O'sTR4cH, the largeſt of birds. 
; dove will peck the efrich. Shakeſpeare. | 
fn E'sTuary'[oftuarium, Lat.] any place where the tide comes, 
a is overflowed at high-water ; an arm of the ſed, the mouth of 
| © or river, where the tide flows. | 
þ0 E'sTuate, verb neut. [eftuo, Lat.] to ſwell and fall recipro- 
Tau in n 88 E ng 
arion [#/uate, Lat.] the ſtate of rifing and falli . 
on, agitation. Not — into 2fuations. ou. N 
n fas, Lat.] violent commotion. Outrageous ure 


. * ; 2 | 
975 _=_ botaniſts] the herb ſpurge. 
Wen. aj. [eſuriens, Lat.] voracious, hungry. 
= 1 adj. Cgſario, Lat.] corroding, eating. al AY ſort of air 
ay omething * and acid. Wiſeman. | 
| Wha _ ark pang: agg __ as are of a fretting or eatin 
Sg ound in -coaſt: 
he Quantities of coals — per” r 
M ukink, with Paxacklsus, is the f 2 ki 
m : : > name of an aceto/e ki 
| — by ae: excites ſo great a hunger, as not only to 9 
Lon uch things as are no proper ſubjects of food. Caſ- 


CY 


the ſummer-weſt or north 


way and that way more or leſs. 


bents or penalties, fet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by 


LSTREGE-BOARDS, boards either of deal, fir, &c. brought out of 


T E 


Eswez'cen, a town of Germany, 26 miles ſouth-eaſt of the city 
of Caſſel. * | 

 ErTa'esg, or ETa'ees, Fr. a public ſtore-houſe for goods, a ſtaple- 
town. | 

ETaee, Fr. [in-military affairs] an allowance of proviſions and for- 
rage for ſoldiers, during the time of their march through a country, 
to or from winter-quarters. 

ETa'PIER, one who contracts with a country or territory for 
furniſhing troops, with proviſions and forage in their march through a 
country. 0 

. Probanda. See ErarE Probanda. | 
g ErTc, a contraction of the Latin word et cetera, and the reſt, and 

o on. 

Erch'ixe, or Eren [etizen, or aetizen, Ger.] 1. A particular 

way of engraving with a fine pointed ſtee] or needle on a copper- 

late, covered over with a ground of wax, and well blacked with the 
. of a link, in order to take off the figure of the drawing, which 
having its backſide tinctured with white lead, will, by running over 
the ſtrucken out lines with a ſtift impreſs the exact figure on the black 


or red ground, which figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper 


quite through the ground, and all the ſhadows and hatchings put in; 
and then a wax border being made all round the plate, a ſufficient 
quantity of agua fortis is afterward poured on, to eat into the ſtrokes 
that have been ſo traced in the ground of wax. 2. To ſketch, to 
delineate ; unleſs this word be miſtaken by Locke for e. Many 
empty terms found in ſome learned writers, to which they had re- 
3 to etch out their ſyſtems. Locke. 3. This word 1s evidently 
miſtaken by Ray for edge. To move forwards towards one fide. 
When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to reſt one 
quarter of an hour without * of ſides, or at leaft etching this 

27. 

Eren, /ub/?. a country word, 3 latter. When they ſow 
their etch crops, they ſprinkle a pound or two of clover on an acre; 
Mortimer, £ | | 
 Er#'snaL, adj. [æternus, Lat. eternel, Fr. etermo, It. Sp. and 
Port.] 1. Being without beginning or end. The eternal God is thy 
refuge. Deuteronomy. 2. Being without beginning. To know whe- 
ther there were any real being, whoſe duration has been eternal. 
Locke, That which, though it had a beginning, yet is to laſt for 
ever ; everlaſting, endleſs, immortal. In them nature's copy's not 
eternal. Shakeſpeare. 4. Conſtant, unintermitting. Fires eternal in 
thy temples ſhine. Dryden. 5. Unchangeable. Eternal truths, 
Dryden. 

ErTe'rxar, /, [eternel, Fr.] one of the appellations of the deity, 


That law whereby the eternal himſelf doth work. Hooker, 


ETZ'RNALIST, ſalſt. [æternus, Lat.] one that believes the world to 
be eternal. | 

ETE'RNALLY, adv. [of eternal] 1. For ever, without a e | 
or end. 2, Unchangeably, invariably. "That which is morally goo 
or evil at any time, muſt be alſo erernally and unchangeably ſo. 
South, 3. Perpetually, without intermiſſion. Where weſtern gales 
eternally reſide. Jddiſon. | | | 

ETE'rRNALNE3s [of #ternite, Fr. eternita, It. eternidad, Sp. æterni- 
tas, Lat.] the being eternal. 1 
ETE'RNE, adj. [æternus, Lat.] eternal, endleſs. Mars his armour 
W for proof elerne. Shakeſpeare. | | 

TE'RNITY [æternitas, Lat. eternite, Fr.] 1. An infinite duration, 

without either beginning or end, everlaſtingneſs. By repeating the 


idea of any length of duration, with all the endleſs addition of num- 


ber, we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 2. Duration without 
end. Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach. Milton. 

N. B. The gTYMoLocy of this word, deduces it from x vun in 
Latin, and aww in Greek; both which terms are of the ſame import 
with oLAu in Hebrew; and all anſwer to the word ever, an ace, 
or indefinite duration with us, and ſignify more or leſi, according to 
the different naTuzes of the ſubjects to which they are applied, and 
conſequently are all uſed by the ancients in a ſenſe vaſily ſhort of 
what is meant by a ftri& and proper ETERNITY. Thus AR ETS 
Carrapox, ſpeaking of the ep:/ep/y, ſays, „ xeon u wats ver, 
4 sn, i. e. it becomes no chronic, but eternal diſeaſe, meaning a 
diſeaſe, which endures for life. And thus the giants are ſaid by Mo- 
ſes to have been mighty men, which were of 1 in the original ne- 
olam, [from indefinite time, or time immemorial; but according to 
our modern way of interpretation] from ETERNIT -en of renown, 
Gen. c vi. v.4. And the rainbow is a token of God's covenant for 
perpetual [or ETERNAL] generations, Gen. c. xi. v. 12. And God is 
faid to give the /and of Canaan to the Jeus for an everla ing [or 
ETERNAL] poſſeſſion. And the Jews are commanded to . the 
feaſt of the paſſaver for an ETERNAL ordinance throughout their gene- 
rations. © And there is no end of citing (as one well obſerves) thoſe 
ordinances, ſtatutes, and grants in the 45 teſtament writings, which are 
to be eternal, or for ever ; which yet were to laſt no longer at the 
utmoſt, than the Moſaic ceconomy, and have many of them ceaſed 
above 16 hundred years ago.” And as to the writers of the new 
ſeſtament, we find there the /ame uſe of the word retained. Thus in 
St. Luke, we read of holy prophets which have been a aww, from 
everlaſting, Luke c. i. v, 70. And St. Paul, ſſ aking of the future 
life or happineſs, ſays, that God promiſed it before the eterna/ times, 
Tit. i. 2. [fee the original.] Now from this and the like uſe of the 
word in feripture, it is evident, that it does not neceſſarily imply a 
2 and preper ETERNITY, Nor is this concluſion at all invalidated 

y ſaying, that the ſame word is ſometimes applied to God hin- 
SELP :' Becaufe in that caſe, either the var uRE of the ſubje& obliges 
us to underſtand MorE than is expreſſed ; or becauſe a word, which 
ſignifies, an indefinite duration, may as well be applied to a duration 
which has no end, as to that which is only of a long continuance. But 
ſill tis the x Aux E of the $UB3EcCT, and not the MRR Force of the 
woRD, that determines in which of the two ſenſes it ſhould be under- 
ſtood; as appears from this 4 * The everlaſting God crea- 
ted the everlaſting ht. And if it is not the force of the word, but 
the NaTuRrE of the sUBJjECT, that muſt determine its ſenſe ; no ar- 
gument, in favour of an i aj eternity, can be drawn from the 
mere WORD itſelf; otherwiſe it would follow, that the everlaftin 

| ba 


E T H 


hills muſt be commenſurate and equ 
Gop. But if the reader deſires to ſee this piece of criticiſn handle 
more at large, and in particular applied to ſome branches of the /cr/p- 
ture- doctrine, he may conſult Fack/on's edition of NovAaTian, and 
Will. Whifton's diſſertation on the duration of the future puniſnments. 
To EE RNIZE, or To ETE“RNNALIZE [æterno, Lat. Gferpiſer, Fr. 
eternare, It. eternizar, Sp.] 1. To make eternal, to perpetuate. To 
eternize woe. Milton. 2. To make for ever memorable, to immor- 
talize, as to eternalize a perſon's name by worthy actions. Seeking 
to eternize himſelf. Sidney. b 446k 100 10 ng 10 
Ern ſed, Sax.] the termination of che zd perſ; fing: of the preſ. 
tenſe of the ind. moods, of verbs active and neuter, © 
E/THELING [noble or excellent] a title peculiar to the prince, or 
next heir to the crown, among the Engliſh Saxons 
ETER [a3Ing, Gr. ether, Lat.] 1. An element ſubtiler than air 
refined. The eternal preſſure of the ether. Locke. 2. The matter of 
the higheſt regions above. There fields of light and liquid ether 
flow. Dryden. Wia 8 
ETHE'REAL, adj. [ethers, Fr. eterio, It. erbireo, Sp. ætbereut, Lat.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the ether, formed of ether, I preſs th' ethe- 
real plains. Dryden. 2. Heavenly. Go heavenly gueſt, ethereal 
meſſenger. Milton. | | OE 
ETHeREAL Oi [with chemiſts] a very fine, reCtified, exalted oil, 
or rather a ſpirit which ſoon catches fire. ew 
ETHE'REALNEsS [of ethereal, Lat.] aw ethereal quality. 
 Erasz'rsovs, adj. [of ether] formed of ether celeſtial. This ethe- 
reous mould. Milton, | | | 
Ernie, or E'THICaL, adj. [19:x0-, Gr.] moral, delivering pre- 
cepts of morality ; as, Pope's ethic epiſtles. 
E/THICALLY, adv. [of ethical] according to the precepts of mo- 
rality. i | | 
8 [etica, It. ethica, Lat. dia, of 196», Gr.] the doctrine 
of moral philoſophy, a ſyſtem of morality. A ſcience, which ſhews 
thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, which lead to true happi- 
neſs; and that acquaints us with the means to practiſe them. It has 
no ſingular. I will never ſet politics againſt ethics. Bacon. Its ETY- 
MOLOGY is from 96», Gr. _ Or-MORALS. | | 
The ETn1cs are repreſented in painting and ſculpture by a woma 
of a grave ſober aſpect, holding che inſtrument archipendulum in one 
hand, and with the other a lion bridled. The latter to ſhew that 
moral philoſophy curbs the pune and the former, the juſt eguili- 
bri:m we ought to hold in all our actions. | 
Such is the 4ierog/yphic repreſentation of the true ethics, or MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, which our lexicographer exhibits ; but, in my hum- 
ble opinion, it falls greatly ſhort of that rich and noble portraiture, 
whoſe outlines a diſciple of SocxAr Es firſt drew; and from him oe 
of our own poets has given us the compleat draught. The deſcription is 
in point, and therefore J hope my readers will excuſe my inſerting it. 
In ſtation at th' effulgent portal ſee 
A BEAUTEOU3 FORM of mildeft majeſty. 
Her eyes how piercing! How ſedate her mien! 
Mature in life her countenance is ſeen. 
Spirit and ſolid thought each feature ſhows, 
And her plain robe with ſtate unftudy'd flows. 
She ſtands upon a cuBE of marble fix'd 
As the firm rock, two lovely nymens betwixt, 
Her daughters, copies of her looks and air; 
oe Here candid TRUTH, and feveet PERSUASION there. 
And then deſcribing thoſe ineftimable bleflings, which this divine 
perſonage confers on mankind, he adds, CONT 
She gives the ConFIDENCE erect and clear; 
She gives magnanimous CONTEMPT. of fear; 
And bids th'7zzwu/zerab/e mind to know | 
Her ſafety from che future ſhafts of woe. 78. 
.- =» The Table of CE RES #n Engliſh Verſe, with Nor xs. 
ETro'pra, or ZAETHETH1O'PA, a very extenſive country of Afri- 
ca, comprehending Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Abe: it is bounded” by 
Egypt,. and the deſert of Barea, on the north; by the Red- ſea, and 
Indian Ocean, on the eaſt; by the Straits of Amian, and the unknown 
parts of Africa, on the ſouth; and by other unknown countries on 
the Wwe | ., oft. tort on bl | 
ETaxmor'Des, Lat. [of , a ſieve, and e., Gr. form] a bone 
in the inner part of the noſe, full of little holes to receive the ſerous 
humours that fall from the brain, called os cribroſum. 
ETyMotDa'L1s, Lat. [in anatomy] one of the ſutures of the human 
cranium or ſcull. 82 1 5 er on © 4 22am 10 
E'THNARCHY-[:912gyia, of ., a nation, and-agx»;/Grgnfoves 
reignty] principality or rule. nt 921, 19295 © 5 0. fl nw 


EEHNARCH¹ESs, Lat. — Gr] a ruler of 4 nation or people. 


E'THNIC, adj, [etnico, It. of cthnicus, Lat. Sof 19. Gr. A 
nation] of or pertaining to the nation; heatheniſn, not Jewiſh, not 
chriſtian. The erbnic world. Government of the Tongue. 


E'Tynic, fubft. [et hnicus, Lat.] a heathen; not 4 Jew, not à 


— 


chriſtian, This firſt Jupiter of the ehe was then the ſame Cain. 
Raleigh. | 3 +-Tpo Wn aw. ht ow 
ETHno'PHRONEs [of :@-, heathen, and Pens, Gr. thought, fenti- 


ment] a ſe& of heretics of the 7th century, who proſeſſed chriſtianĩ: 
ty, but joined thereto all the ſuperſtitions: and follies of paganiſm, as 
judiciary aſtrology, ſortileges, auguries, SC. 
But may we not trace the firſt riſe of importe paganiſn amo 
us ſomewhat higher? See Brxanptunm, Damon or Devon: and 
Nor ſubjoined to the word Cage... wt akin os 30d 1nd 
ETnoLo'c1cal, adj. [of „9. and %., Gr. treatiſe] pertaining to 
treatiſes of ethics or morality. . = Las vayl 4 TÞ 
ETro'LoG18T [ethelogus, Lat. u, Gr] a mimic, one who, 
expreſſes other peoples manner by voice or geſtur e. 
r DNN, of 190. , cuſtom, and , Gt. to deſcribe] 
a diſcourſe or treatiſe of manners, +++ [i745 nn nai ' 
ETnoLoGY [with rhetoricians] the art of ſhewing the manners of 
others. | WG 2 03 Xn $row 1444 of 
ETHoeporr'a, Lat. [y9owona, Gr.] a figure inrhetoric, in Which 
there is a repreſentation of the manners and paſſions of men, either to 
their praiſe or diſpraiſe. . | | | 
| XY 


& 


al in duration to 82882 


1 
Do 1 1 and to compleat the lift oer f 


EVA 
Eri LOoοꝙ [amrionogia, of alla, canſe or reaſon W 
courſe] the act of giving the cauſe of any thing, generally 7 Cr 
B. 4 9 or Mount GI BELLTO, | or ng 
mountain of Sicily, fituated 50 miles fouth- %%. biny 
weſt of Catania. 4 of om 85 5 Meng a; 
Ero'tLs, Fr. [in fortification] a ſmall fort or work 
ſix, or more points, a ſtar redoubt. 


of tour, ty 


Erymolo'cicas [erymologicus, Lat. of mow. 
= 0 UMA 
true, and Aoyos, Gr. di dirs) of or pertaining % Ont Of my 
etymological obſervation. Locke. 8) Th 


ETyYMoLO'GICALLY [of eTULON&Y3X0G, Gr ] by Way of etymy 
uy 


ETYMo'Locist [etymologiſte, Fr. etimolopifia, It 61,1 Oy. 
eTvonoyos, Gr.] one lle in the a ern Lr 
words. wen 

To ETTMUOCLOOIZ E [etymolrgizo, Lat.] to ſearch x 
account of the original and derivation of words, an 
meaning. eee | 

ETYMo'Locy [etymologie, Fr. etimolhgia, It. 2 | 
Lat, ervuenogyia, Gr.] the derivation of Ward s Wi, 
analyſis of compound words into their primitives; al he f 
grammars that ſhews the various inflections and formation f | 
and verbs, | > a | 2, 

The Greek word ETYMos, from whence this con pound jy, 
is in Hesycnrvs, æquipollent to the word «219; i.e * 
conſequently etymology, in its primary ſenſe, ſhould new 0 
than the adjuſting the rue import or meaning of words: beak 
is frequently beſt ſettled by decompounding and tracing ten! 
their oRIGINAL, hence etymology in its ſecondary not to ſay ref ; 
dinary) ſenſe, imports the adjuſting the derivation of words 105 
this ſenſe EusTaTHIus, in his comment on Homer, deli vhs 
cited by the learned author of the ApPENDIX ad Tang 
phan. Conſtant. Scapulæ, &c. © o prrwg——ervpcvoyn, It. IE 
orator, ſays he, after the e!ymo/cgic manner, is compare! h: 
of water; ſince, from the word pt [to fow] comes f, ſores 
tor] who like a flow [or copious tide] pours forth hi heed,” b 
flath. in Iliad, lib. 3. p. 300. Oayſ. üb. I. p. 57. Haube kn. 
der ſee of what uſe the DERVATIOx of a term is 1 cf 
Juſt its meaning, whether in pVIxIT v, PHYSIC, ormν II be na 
pleaſe (by way of ſpecimen) to conſult the words vn, unt, 
ETERNITY, CADI, DOGMATICS, or dagmatica medicine, a tumeit, 
and under the laſt, inftead of the word [pair] ſubfitn: dt fit 
[throttling or ſuffocation.] 

E'TYMoN, [eTvper, Gr.] the original of a word. Nur abing: 
mon from the High Dutch blaw. Prat ham. | 
- a port town of Normandy, in France, 1; nig nat 

ieppe. MR. Cattle e ust _ 

NI av verb act. ¶ vatatum, fup. of van lt way 
or throw out. To diſincarcerate venene bodies, or to aut then, 
Harvey. | W 

Eva"cuanTs, ſub/. [evacuans, Lat. in phyſic] neicis pe 
to expel or carry off any peccant or redundant humour in ir ai 
body by the proper way of the emunQories. . 

To EvacvarTE [evacuer, Fr. evacnar, Sp. eam, It 0 
1. To make or leave empty, to clear. Ewncuating cal, and empty 
ing the church. Hooker. 2. To throw out as nos or onenune 
3. To diſcharge or void by any of the excrun piſigs. 4.7 
make void, to vacate, to nullify. It would ot 1 8 Manage, 
Bacon. 5. To quit a place, to withdraw out df f. He nett ar 


f ter, or pin 
4 ab 66, 


USIVELY 
'TES, a 
diſtribu 
vets, Ba 
ad muſis 


cuated Catalonia. Swift. | N iſt as we 

Evacu4'riow, Fr. [evacuazione, It. ewa, d of exact WCHaris' 
Lat.] 1. An emptying, ſuch emiſſions as leave a nancy, ORE of 5x49 
Conſider the vaſt evacuations of men that England hath had, vie 2 i ving, a 
fiſtances lent to foreign kingdoms. Hale. 2. The 0 of abolſhng being t 


memorat 
the euch. 
exhibit 


nullification. Utter evaczation of all Romiſh ceremonies. fb 
- 'Bvacvarion [in medicine] 1. The practice of diſcharging 


cuating ſuperfluous humours and excrements out of the body by pi 


fic.' 2. Diſcharges of the body by any natural or artificial dent 5 after hi 
To Ev Abs Wer att. * ts r. ar Sp. of coal is b rx, whe 
To eſcape by 'artifice; to efude. He might evade fle iy. | “ Then, 
of theſe affſictions. Brown." 2. To ſhift off, to decline by > to the bit 
Our queſtion thou e . Dryden.” 3. To avoid the ie q hav as. 
ent, to elude by fophiftry. *'To evade the teftimon® agent miverſe, 

ol: Selene. L. To escape as impetceprable c. ß pee 0 dans or. 

A continget event bs Baule knowledge, and 0265 ings, [t 
Soulb 20) 30 $000 nis Si i'd WHT! Ofen rl * s from 
To Evans }'ver#' neut. 1. To eſcape or flip 200, © mags an 
from perils. Bac. z. To practice ſophiſtry or era ou | people 2 
viſtors-of God are not tc r er take refuge in a0) c . m En 
EA 4/4108,” Lattithe act of roving or wanderung I 2 F 
the evapation' of the vapours. Rey. T _ 
Bvracrh tron} Lat. an Unſheathing a ſword. ay The Ik el. 
eu send, dene ens, Lat. vaniſhing, 07"; yoo Wc; 
difference"between” right und wrong, on ſome pelt)? 4s . 
\ EVancttf@a, Lat! Lasse, Gr.) good ufig ee 1.8 2 8d. 


per, in whi 
& Chrg: 


Panges whi 
j RANSUBST 
Id 


'S 8 4 1 6 nolg tio 'of 

freunnyt Phe prom % "Back 

„ The apoſto e — a 
1 evang. Lat 

ys The ö 

2 One that promulgates-;rhe chriſtian 525 * 

r Gb 


„Beh udgT u Lat. Taye, Gl.] 2.50 fe hl 


R UC 


larke, add that moſt excellent c 
1 4 occaſion, Glory to God ia 
and GooD-WILL to men. 


one, bliſhed by angels 
20 big bel, Prack on 


: ee, Gr. to bring tidings] to preach the goſpel, to inſtruct 
a * | | 


eſus. | 
ix 2 whom he ſends, . 
Lv, aht. Lua Gr. go 38 ogs meilage 
and ſalvation; the holy goſpel of Jeſus. 
Good Lucius, La | 
That firſt receiv'd chriſtianity, 


| ledge of Chriſt's evangely. Spenſer. 

7 5 1 Lat.] ſoon decay ing, fading, frail, weak, 
An vanid meteor. Glanville. | 

-ax1p Colours [With philoſophers] ſuch colours as are not of a 
* confinuance, as thoſe of clouds before and after ſun-ſet, the 
ag ec. which are called emphatical and fantaſtical colours. 


/ f evanid] fading quality. | 
ps E 4 vanith away, to eſcape from no- 
Ty the priefteſſes of Bacchus, ſo called becauſe in celebra- 
1 they ran about like diſtracted perſons, crying, evan, 


obe evan. 
fa PORABLE, 
A Volatile and eafily evaporable. Grew. : 
\ Ryva'PORATE, verb neut. [evaporer, Fr. evaporare, It. evaporar, 
paporo, Lat.] to diſſolve into vapours, to ſteam out, to fly 
in fumes. It will all evaporate. Denham. ; 
\ Ry arokaTeE, verb a. 1. To drive away in fumes, to diſperſe 
bours. To ſpend themſelves and evaporate the noxious parti- 
Pit. 2. To give vent to ſallies. Eſſex evaporated his thoughts 
pnnet. Wotton. - # We | 
W fy,roraTE 70 a Pellicle [with chemiſts) a phraſe uſed to ſig- 
he conſuming a liquor by a gentle heat, till a thin ſkin is per- 
to ſwim on the top of it. 
rok Trion, Fr. evaporazione, It. evaporacidn, Sp. of evapora- 
it. ] 1. The act of breathing or ſteaming forth in vapours, vent, 
Fee: | Ewaporations are at ſome times greater, according to the 
r heat 


& matter ſo as to make it fly away in fumes. 
on and evaporation aſcended. Tagen nh | 
BSrozarion [with phyſicians] the diſcharging of humours thro? 
es of che body. 5 

osariox ph chemiſtry and pharmacy] the diſſolving ſome 
of juices, Oc. till they become of a better conſiſtence; or the 
ing the ſuperfluous moiſture of any liquid ſubſtance, by means 
entle fire, ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than before. 
ion, Fr. [of 9 Lat.] a ſhift or trick, a ſupterfuge, art- 
s of evading. By eva/ions thy crime uncover'ſt more. Mil- 


Wave, adj. [evaſſous, Lat.] 1. Shifting, practiſing evaſion. 
d evaſive of the fly requeſt. Pope. 2. Containing an evaſion, 


A... 
FSIVELY, adv. [of evaſive] craftily, deceitfully. | 
Es, a branch or diviſion of our old philoſophers the Druids. 
F diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and Gauls into 
des, Bards, Evates, and Druids. The Bards he takes to be 
ind muſicians. The Evates, prieſts and naturaliſts. The Druids, 
ſts; as well as naturaliſts. . | 
Wci.risr [euchariftic, Fr. cucariſtia, It. euchariſtia, Sp. and 
xh, of w, well, and xap, Gr. grace or tHanks] a 
Wing, and thence the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is ſo cal- 
being the ſacramental act in which the death of our Redeemer 
nemorated with a thankful remembrance. This ordinance was 
the euchariſt from the act of THanxsG1vinc, which our Saviour 
exhibited at its original inſtitution [Luke _xxii. 19.] and 
, after his example, is ſtill retained in the church. So ſusrix 
rx, when deſcribing the manner in which it was obſerved in his 
„ Then, ſays he, is d to the PRESIDENT of the brethren 
ito the biſnop] bread, and a cup of wine mix'd with water; 
having receiv'd, he ſends up praiſe and glory to the FarhER 
uniyerſe, bro the name of the Son, and Holy Spirit, together 
a long or ample THanx5sc1vinG for our being counted worthy of 
things, [meaning as well the gifts of grace, as thoſe of nature 
pears from the form: ſtill preſerv'd in the 8th book of the apoſtolic 
| ow} and when he has finiſhed his prazers and THaxxsc1vixG, 
people expreſs their aſſent by ſay ing, Amtn.” And then ha- 
deſcribed the diſtribution of the bread and wine by the deacons, 
bly to the preſent, but alſo aßſent members, he adds, This 
is called by us, * Eucharift,” alluding to that thankſgiving, 
Nia this ordinance was firit by Chriſt himſelf, and after his exam- 
by his followers, addreſſed to Gop. For ſo he explains himſelf ſtill 
r, * And in all that we orrk, (pang to the gifts then made 
le relief of the poor, Qc.] we bleſs the MAKER of art THIRGS 
Es ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and 2bro' the Holy Spirit. Juin. Mare. 
L 2 Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 161, 162. Such was the Simplicity and 
Ez in which the. Lord's ſupper once was celebrated by the pri- 
| Chriſtians „in commemoration of our Saviour's d-ath ; as to 
Panges which it has fince undergone, fee the words OBLavrion 
Pfarren. i | : 
Jay d ©* in commemoration of our Saviour's death,” for - 
in explains himſelf more WE in his dialogue with 2 
Chriſt, ſays he, deliver. d the ancbariſic bread in comme. 
| 889 of ws PASSION, that withal we may give thanks to 
| God for havin made the world, with all things therein, for 
BP, and for his having freed us from that evil and miſer 
Ne were, and his having utterly aboliſhed' pri Salt, 
= and powers by a1, that became poſlible — to his 
Lane and will.” By laying all theſe circumſtances together, 
8 gives us the following definition of the eucharif, ex 
| axe N eccleffe, „ An oblation of han iving and 
to Goo the Faruk, thio' 1 Chrift, and his ſacri- 


Thoſe waters by 


read and wine, which 


dee, commemorated in the creatures 


LIzE [evangelizo, Lat. of wayyMtioven, of io, well, 


adj. [of evaporate) that may be eaſily diſſipated in 


of the ſun, Woodward. 2. The act of attenuating or ſub- ' 


E VE 


had been firſt offered to Gop to agnize him the Lok D or THE 
CREATURE” And he adds, that 10 far down as the third coun- 
cil of Carthage and Hijpo, it was decreed, © cum altari alſiſti- 
tur. [N. B.] Semper ad PaTREM dirigatur oratio, i. e. when 
they ſtand at the a/rar, they ſhould always direct the prayer to 
Gop. the FaTytzz. Medes Works, Ed. Lond. p. 356, 368, 
372. 

b bricar euchariſtigue, Fr. eucariſtico, It. euchariſtiro, Sp. 
of euchariſſicus, Lat. of evxapirixo;, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
euchariſt or Lord's ſupper. 2. Containing acts of thankſgiving, The 
euchariſlical part of our daily devotions. Ray: 

Evucar'TEs3 [evyire;, of wyn, Gr. prayer] an ancient religious ſect 
thus denominated on account of their praying without ceaſing 3 
imagining that prayer alone was ſufficient to fave them. 

Eucuo'Locy [tvynyin, of ey and xoyE-, from Ayw, Gr. to diſ- 
courſe] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of prayer; alſo a formulary of prayers. | 

Evcno RA, or Euchxd A, Lat. [of -u and po, Gr. colour] a good 
colour and temper of the ſkin. 

Evucnra'sy {zwnpacic, of iv, and xpzor;, Gr. temperature] a good 
temperature and condition or ftate of the body. | 

EvcnyLos [wyxvaz;, Gr.] one who abounds with good juices of 
humours. 

E'venymy [txvmuca, of 2b, and xvpos, Gr. juice} a good temper 
of blood, or other juices and fluids in an animal body: 

Eu'pMoN [ev%aiuw, Gr.] a good genius or ſpirit. | 
Evrxmon [with aſtronomers] the fourth houſe of a figure of the 
the heavens, ſo called on account of its good and proſperous fignifica - 
tions, as attainment of hopes, ſtore of friends, Sc. 

Evvz='Mony [eudæmonia, Lat. of :Jzpont, Gr.] happineſs. 
 EvprayxE'ustes [whamvrh;, Of cv, and Siamiww, Gr. to perſpire} 
one who ſweats kindly, | | 

Evupo'x1a, Lat. [of u, Gr.] good name or fame. | 

Eve, or E'ven, 000 1. The vigil or faſt before a feſtival or holi- 
day. In this ſenſe only eve is ated, and not even, 2. The cloſe or 
latter part of the day. This is generally uſed in poetry. 

E'veck, a beaſt like a wild goat. | 

Eve and Txeve [in the practice of Scotland] ſervants whoſe prede- 
ceſſors have been ſervants to any perſon and his predeceſſors. 

Evk CHalR, an inſect, a chier-u orm. 172 0 

Eve'cT1ca, Lat. that part of phyſic that teaches how to acquire a 
good habit of body. 

Evx'criox, Lat. a lifting up, a carrying forth; alſo a praiſing and 
extolling. | 1 

Eve'cTion of the Moon [with aſtronomers} is an inequality in her 
motion, by which, at or near her quarters, fhe is not in that line, 
which paſſes through the centre of the earth to the ſan, as ſhe is at her 
8 oppoſition, or ſyzygies. 

Ur'ugolLos [of zu, well, „„ in, and ga, Or. to caſt] an expert 
bone: ſetter. | | 
| E'ven, or E'venixc, l. [æpen, and zpnung, Sax. abundt, Du. 
abend, Ger. afrenen, Dan. affton, Su.] the cloſe of a day, that part 
after the ſetting of the ſun till twilight or dark. | a 

The Eveninc was repreſented by the ancients in ſculpture and paint- 
ing by the goddeſs Diana, holding in one hand her bow unbent, and 
in the other a ſtring, at which a couple of hoands were tied, lying on 
the ground, as if weary. 
| | Evening ted and morning grey, 

| Are the figns of a fair day. | 

How true this proverbial obſervation is, I ſhall not determine, bat we 
are not the only nation who make uſe of it. The Fr. ſay; Le rouge 
ſeir & blanc Matin font rejouir le pelerin. (A red evening and white 
morning rejoice the pilgrim :) And ſo the It. Sera regſſa, e bianco 
(tho* ſome ſay negro, black) matino fanne allegro il pelegrino. 

The Eveninc crowns the day. | 
Lat. A ſolis occaſu non ab ortu, deſcribe diem. This proverb teaches 
us that we are not to judge of things or actions till they are brought ta 
their full maturity. | 

E'ven, adj. [æpen, Sax. even, Du. O. and L. Ger. eben, H. Ger. 


even, Dan. efwen, Su.] 1. Equal, level, not ragged. The ſuperfi- 


cies of ſuch plates are not ever. Newton. 2. Smooth, as oppoſed to 
Re uniform. Lay the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev'z. Prior, 
arallel to, level with. Shall lay thee ever with the ground. 
t. Luke, 4. Not leaning any way. Carry his honours even. Shake- 
eare. 5. Having no part higher or lower than the other. When he 
did ſet his foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and ever. 
Davies. 6. Equal on both fides ; as, an even account. Even reck- 
oning makes no friends. Seuth. 7. Being out of debt, owing 
nothing either good or ill. The public is always ever with an author 
who has not a juſt deference for them. Aadiſon. 8. Calm, not liable to 
be elevated nor depreſſed. Defires compos'd, affections ever e'. 
Pope. 9. Capable of being divided into equal parts; oppofed to odd. 
Tell me whether the number of the ſtars be ever or odd. Taylor. 

Even, adv. 1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion. Verily ever ſo did theſe 
Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. Spenſer. 2. Notwithſtanding, tho' it was ſo 
that. I knew they were bad enough even when I wrote them. £ 
den. 3. Likewiſe, not only ſo but alſo. The great lights are 25 
cient, and ſerve alſo to meaſure even the motions of thoſe others. Hol. 
der. 4. So much as. Without loading our memories, or making us 
even ſenſible of the change. Saut. 5. A word of exaggeration 
wherein a ſecret compariſon is implied ; as, even the poor, that is, 
the poor like the rich. Diſcoveries which appear new, ever to thoſs 
who are verſed in critical learning. Adafſon. 6. A word of conceſ- 
fion. Since you refin'd the notion and correfted the malignity, I ſhall 
een let-it paſs. Collier. 

To Even, verb af. 1. To make even. 2. To wake plain, 
equal, ſmooth, or level. This temple Xerxes ever'd with the foil. 
Raleigh. 3. To make out of debt, to put in ſuch a condition as either 
good or ill is fully repajd. | 
| Nothing can or ſhall content my ſoul, 

Till I am ven with him wife for wife. Shaleßpeare. 


To Even, verb neut. to be equal to. Now obſolete. A redoubled 
numbering never eveneth with the firſt. Carew. 
E'vsnine. See Eve and Even, /. 3 
1 n Evan. 
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ther paſt or future. 


EVEN NDED, adj..[of even and hand] equitable, impartial. Even- 


handed juſtice. Shakeſpeare. | V 
| Evan Number (in — 0 a number which may be divided into 
even or equal numbers, without any fraction, as'6 and 8 into 3 
and 4. CORY RA ML Path A. 
EvrNI v, adv. [of even] 1. Equally, uniformly.  Ewvenly balanced. 
Bentley. 2. In a level, without aſperity or unevenneſs. Everly and 
ſmoothly ſpread. Wotton, 3. Hos, | 
way. Ewvenly diſtant from the centre. Brirewood. 4. Impartialhy, 
without enmity or favour, To carry yourſelf wiſely and evenly be- 
tween them both. Bacon, „ Sb Be KI IS 
| EvenLy even Namber [in arithmetic] a number which is exactly 


diviſible by an even number taken an even number of times, as the 


number 32, which is diviſible by the number 8 taken 4 times. 

EvzXLT opD Number [in arithmetic] is that which an even num- 
ber meaſures by an odd one, as 30, which 2 or 6 being even numbers, 
meaſure by 15 or 5, which are odd numbers. 

E'vennsss [epenepre, Sax.] 1. Plainneſs, ſmoothneſs, levelneſs. 
2. State of being even. z. Uniformity, regularity. That evenne/7 
and celerity requiſite in them all. Grew. 4- Freedom from inclina- 
tion to either ſide. It may ſettle in a middle ſtate of evenne/s between 
both. Hookor. 5. Impartiality, equal reſpect. 6. Calmneſs, free- 
dom from violent paſſions. Great compoſure and everne/s of mind. 
Atterbury. | | Ar 
_ . E'vensoncG [of even and ſong] 1. The form of worſhip in the even- 
ing. It is well if he laſts to even/ong. Taylor. 2. The evening. He 
tun'd his notes both evenſong and orn. Dryden. 2 | 

Eve'nr [evento, It. eventus, Lat] 1. Adventure, chance, hap 

od or bad. There is one event to the righteous and to the wicked. 
Feelefo es. 2. End or ſucceſs, concluſion, upſhot. 

Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent 
With equal force, but various in th'event. Dryden. | 

To Eve'nterare, verb act. [ewenteratum, ſup. of eventero, Lat.] 

to rip up the belly. Brown uſes it. | 


1 


Eve'nTFUL, adj. [of event and full] full of incidents or changes of 


fortune. This ſtrange eventful hiſtory. Shakeſpeare. 
EvenT1'pe [æpenvid, Sax.] the time of evening. To meditate at 
eventide. Geneſis, | | þ 
To Eve'nTiLAaTE [ventiler, Fr. wentilare, It. wentilar, Sp. even- 
 tih, Lat.] 1. To winnow, to ſift out. 2. To examine, to diſcuſs. 
3. (In law) to eſtimate, prize or value an eſtate or inheritance. ä 
Evx'NTILArED, part. pafſ. [eventilatus, Lat.] 1. Winnowed. 2. 
Thoroughly examined or ſifted. : | 
EvenTILa'rion [ ventilation, Fr. ventilaxione, It. of wentilatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of winnowing or fanning 2. A ſtrict examination, 
the canvaſling or ſifting a buſineſs or queſtion to the bottom. 
. Eve'nrval [of eventus, Lat.] actually coming to paſs, in conſe- 


quence of any thing. 


 Eve'xToaLLY, adv. [of eventual] in the event, reſult or conſe - 
quence. Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually diſoblig'd 
you; Boyle. © | 
_ E'ves, adv. [epne, Sax. geuwig, Du. ewig, Ger.] 1. At all times, 
without end. od hath had ever, and ever ſhall have, ſome church 
viſible, Hooker. 2. At any time; as, if ever. As free from the envy 
of friends as ever any king was. Bacon. 3. Eternally, to perpetuity. 
They ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. Locke, 4. Sometimes, 
reduplicated. For ever and for ever farewel. Shakeſpeare. 5. At one 
time; as, ever and anon, that is, now and then. 6. In any de- 
gree. Tho' made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 7. A word 
of enforcement or aggravation. As ſoon as ever we had heard it, that 
is, immediately after we had heard it. Scarcely uſed but in ſimilar 
language. 8. Ever a, any ſas ever y, that is, even ich, or ever 
each is each one, all. John This word is ſtill retained in the Scot- 
tiſty dialect. I love thee better than I love cer a ſcurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakeſpeare. g. Often contracted to er. 10. It is much 
u ed in compoſition in the ſenſe of always; as, ever-green, green 
throughout the year. It is added almoſt arbitrarily to neutral partici- 
ples and adjectives, as will be ſufficiently explained in the following 
examples: | | | 7 
_ ToEve'azeraTE [everberatum, Lat.] to (beat. * 
EveRBU'BBLING. adj, [of ever and bubbling] boiling up perpe- 
tually. Ewerbubbling ſpring. Craſhaw. BY HF e 
 E'vervine, a town of Auſtria, in Germany, ſituated on the Da- 
nube, 12 miles weſt of Lints. 19 en, 4 
EvERBU'RNING, adj. [of ever and burning] unextinguiſhed. ver- 
burning lamps. Spenſer. ; 0 KL | | 
EvERDU'RING, adj. [of ever and during] enduring without end. 
Exerduring glory, Rateigh. (344 1. | 
e . [ evepyern;, of Io well, 2 £6y0v, Gr. ee 
ctor; a title given to feveral princes or kings of Syria t 
who ſucceeded „e , | e Pp 857 
EvxRORNEN, a . [of ever and green] verdant throughout the year. 
The plant is rendered evergreen. * | ed 
EVERGREEN, /ub/?, a plant that remains green throughout the year. 


_  Everno'xouRe, 4%. [of ever and bonoured) always held in ho- 


* or eſteem. | 
VERLA'STING, adj. [of and lzpeunx, Sax.] enduring for 
oh perpetual, es It is uſed of paſt as 7 F 9 
o not fo properly. de Cf 120.300 5 | 
_ © EveRLa'sTING, Safe [of ever and /afting] eternal duration, whe- 
| rom everlaſting to everlaſting. Pſalms. See 
ETeryal. . 2h, | | 6 
* Evert.x'sTixcLY, durably, eternally, without end, 25 
n Ess, eternity, perpetuity, indefinite duration. Don- 
uſes it. | SE hq e 


_ . EverLr'vix, adj. [of over and living] immortal eternal. 


© EVERMORE, adv. [of ever and more] always. More ſeems an ex- 
pletive accidentally added. unleſs it ſignified originally from this time: 
as, evermore, always, henceforward. But this ſents as not been 
trictiy preſerved. | | | | | 
' EvERO'PEN, adj. [of ever and open] never cloſed; not ſhut at any 
time, 2 AUG 431109 OAT" HT 
\EverPLE'ASING, adj. [of ever and pleaſing] delighting at all times, 
never ceaſing to) ield pleaſure. 


Fg 


without inclination any 


finding out. 
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To Evs'zve, verb ac. [verſum, ſup; of eri + 1 
to deſtroy. 'Glanville ns eee tO oVerthvos, 

E'versHOT, a market town of Dorſetſhire, on th | 
mY 123 miles from London © borders of do. 

VE'RSION, Lat: an overthrowing, overturning 
iruGion, wn” ii, 
Evers10n, Lat. [in rhetoric] the ſame figure 30 P. 
To aan Lat.] to turn {RAT aden Epanode, | 
deftroy. Aylifte uſes it. Perth |, 

To Eve'rTuaTE [of e, neg. and virtue” Lat. ta wn. 
py of virtue, 9 efficacy, Se. N ] to take 254 Or de. 

EVTRwWA“TCHTVUL, adj. [of ever and watch ll at... . 

E'veRY,-adj. [in . everich, cn l, Viglant, 
eale, Sax. huer, or huert, Dan, hwar, Su.] each „ Zrgp, 
has therefore no plural fignification. Eber one of then al. Teng 

Ger. Alles þ 4 2 975 its wherekore. Th Duns, 

er. Alles hat lein warumb. That is, every thing. 
have its reaſon. is a . has or Oupht ty 
_ E'vsRYOUNG, adj. [of ever and young] not ſubjeft to ci 
decaying. ES. e, u. 

EvzxY Where, in each place, in all places. 

Evkskau, or E'vesnoLM, commonly called Esa. h 
town of Worceſterſhire, 95 miles from London, ſituated on * | 
Avon, over which it has a ſtone bridge, and a harbour for h * 
oun two members to 5 | 4 aße, | 

'VESDROPPER, . [of ewes and droffþer] ſome mean c 
ſculks about a 1520 ul night, er] ome men it ta 

What makes you liſtening, there ? get farther off 

I preach not to thee thou wicked ewve/dropper, D 45 

To Eve'sTIGATE, werb act. . Lat.] to ſearch 55 8 

Eve'sTIGATED, part. palſ. [eveſiigatus, Lat.] ſearched our b FR 
footſteps.. RES, ? Ro the e 

EvesT1GA'T10N, the act of ſending for, ſearching after, 


Mertaroy, &. 


Ton 


tracing or 


Eve'x1a, Lat. [ev:$:a, Gr.) a good ſound habit of body. 
_ Ev'ceny [sywna, Gr.] nobleneſs of birth or blood. 

Euca'Lapon, Lat. [of u, and va, Gr. milk] the herb mitt. 
wort, | 

Evcz'os, or Evcr'um, Lat. [wyor, of uu, ad yaa, Gr, the 
earth] the womb, ſo termed by way of allufion to fruitful ground, 

Even, /ubf. [this word is ſo written by moſt writers; but fince the 
original Ip, Sax. or Welch ywwer, more favours the eafier orthography 
of yeww, I have referr'd it thither] a tree. See Yey, | 

Eucu Bio, a town and biſhop's ſee of Italy, in the dutchy of Ur. 
bino, and/35 miles ſouth of that city. | | 

E'vian, a town of Savoy, ſituated 25 miles north. eaſt of Genen, 
on the ſouth- ſide of the lake of Geneva. | 

Ev1BRa'T10N, Lat. the act of ſhaking, brandiſhing or darting, | 

To Evi'ct [evinco, ewichug, Lat.] 1. To convince by force af x: 
gument, to evince, to prove. Little uſed. Its neceſſity evided by any 
cogent experiment. Cheyne. 2. To diſpoſſeſs of a judicial cout. 
The law would evi# them out of their poſſeſſion. Davies. 3. Totake 
away by a ſentence of ax. | 
Eviction [of evi] 1. Thorough conviftion or proof, certain 1 ul 
teſtimony. Rather an expedient for peace than an cu of the right, | 10 
L'Eftrange, 2. Deprivation, or diſpoſſeſſion by a defnitre judici Bk EI. 
ſentence. No reſpect had to evi&ion or diſpoſſeſſion. aas. | a | 

E'vidence, Fr. [evidenza, It. evidencia, Sp. of rvidntia, Lat.] Wi 758 01 


0 


1. Clearneſs, perſpicuity, plainneſs, demonſtation. 2. Teſtmoty, 2570 
proof. They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of chritianity. 4: 15 $A 
diſon. 3. Witneſs, one who gives evidence. In this ſenſe it i fame: en 
times plural; as, the evidence were ſworn ; but ſometimes regularly neh 
augmented as evidences. | | | By } 
"Formal Evipexce, is the act of the intelle& confidered as clear ind Tag 1— 
diſtincte. 1 7 
Obje&ive Evidence, conſiſts in the clearneſs and perſpicuity of " ; Fins 
object; or it is the object itſelf ſo conſtituted, as that it may be clearly Buzion 8 
and diſtinctly known. 8 10 dur 
' *Phyfieal Evivexce, is ſo far as natural ſenſe and teaſon, powtng be poet 
out any thing, convinces one thereof. oily Th I vho we 
' "Metaphyfical Evipence, is when we enter fully and clearly ie the mages 
the eſſence of any thing, that nothing can be clearer. | 6 fol Wb ſnakes ; 
Moral Exide, a thing is ſaid to be morally evident, ** 0 505 
we have a diſtin& notion and knowledge chereof by unexcept0 ey caring 
witneſſes,” „ 116 all Wthe other 
" Evivence [in law} 1: Any proof by the teſtimony of men, r. | fines, and | 
or writings, that are ſealed and delivered. 2. A vis . gutted; d 
malefactor or priſoner at the bar of a court of juſtice. They bit fure and, 
To E'videNce, verb ad. [from the noun] 1, 1 E make They are 
need nothing to evidence them. Tillotfor. 2. To ev, 9 Pointed th 
diſcovery of. WL 0, | Peled the p 
+» Thou on earth had'lt proſper'd, which thy looks Wy had win 
Now alſo evidence. "Milton. tear, plain, bruck terror, 
EvipExr, Fr. [evidens, Lat.] manifeſt, apparent, f of cammanded t. 
E'vibENTLx, adv. [from evident] manifeſtly, or orceived; They were 
_ E'vipenTxess [of evident and wes plainneſs to be fen, p and their 
or underſtood. | e 8 10 watch Wb erifces wer 
To Ev1'orar in [evigilatum, ſup: of evigils, Lat. ud a Black cn 
gently, to ſtudy hard. ' © a kerel, cort ard dme myth 
" E'vit,, adj. ivr. comp. more evil, ßer. moſtevil lee h, Cad Ut proceede: 
Ypel, Sax. O. and L. Ger. übel, H. Ger. ubil, big Deuteroun): Aecto ſuc 
1. Having bad qualities, not good. An evil name, i. oy wy, 


2. Wicked, corrupt. The imagination of man's heart is i. f 
3. Unhappy, Milerable They were in evi caſe. 15 1 * 
chievous, rayenous:\ An epi beaft hath devoured ge, cine 
Evi, 465 [generally contracted to I 1. eb. nity, coup 
In 60il/ is top" Macbeth, Säge, 2, Ms n 3 
The heart of the ſons of men is full of cuil. 00 p aut, Port 
fortune, calamity. A prudent man foreſcet 1 be as Nabal 
4. Injury, miſchief. They that ſeck evi 0 7 hole 
1 Sam. '5, A diſeaſe called the king's 2 die Bree f, 11 - 


| Natural EviL, is the want of ſomething 75 
fection of - a thin or to its anſwering all its bug, dle 8. 
bacy; blindneſs, lameneſs, &c. hungel, Mord 


defects of the bo 


I Miral Exit, 


= ittle wite, La 


En- TA vous b, adi. 


| neſs. | 


dal, a. devietioni From. r reaſon, and conſequently 
b vl and nent of 0 
0 all Eri. 1 mini Vi gendu m. SY 

1 LEO OO. to il{] 1. Not well in wag fu 

TRA 3. thee...) Shakeſpeare. 2. Not virtuoully, 
ch. Foil OR ſpoken vil bear witneſs... $t John, 3. Not 
not ine ee It went evil with his houſe. Deut. 4. In- 
happily no t kindly. The Egyptians evil entreated us. Deuteronomy, 
jurioull 7 aſed in compoſition to give a bad Pang to a word; 
i 1 n all other caſes, it is in the modern dialect generally 


ut in this, as | | ain e 
contracted to ll. pany, and affected] not diſpoſed to kind- 
inds eviaſßected againſt the brethren. 


Evil, adv. commonly contracte 


i . of 
Ey1L-AFFE CTED, 40. [ | 
, unkind. Their m | 
As. ful. [of evil and aver] one that commits crimes, a 


1 ſpeak evil againſt you as evi ders. 1. Peter. 


[of evil and favour}, having no good aſpect. 
l. inſtance. Bacon. : n 

7 5 eee. xss [of evil-favoured] deformity, uglineſs of 

nag Bullock. or ſheep. wherein is, blemiſh or evil: favoureaneſs. 


ts Dog Grel bed, Sax.) an ill turn, treſpaſs; an hurtful, 


iſchievous act. : 
"Brut, ade. [ofeuif], not well. | Os Cs 
Evit-MINDED, adj. [of evil and minded] malicious, wicked, inſi- 
ious, miſchierous. Some evil. minded beaſts might lie in wait. 


| 1 lepelneſ re, Sax.) evil nature or quality of whatever 
kind, contrariety to goodneſs. Hale uſes it. 


Evil-srE AKE INO, ahi. [of evil and /peakting] ſlander, cenſoriouſ- 


"4 


Feubulenmo, adj. [of evil and w9;Þ] having no good-will to- 


| wards one, wiſhing evil to. Ewil-wiſhing minds towards him. 


Sidney. 


| Evit-wo'R&BR [of vil and auork}] one who does ill. 


To Evi'ncs [evineo, Lat.] to prove by argument, to ſhew, to 
make evident. They ewig the falfity. Atterbury. 


| ToEvixce {civil law} is to convict or recover by law. 


Evi'neims, capable of being-glearly proved, inconteſtible. Ewir- 


able by true reaſon. Hale. 


Ev1'XCIBLY, adv. fof rvinalle] inconteſtably, in ſuch a manner 


as to force conviction. 


To EvixaTE [eviratus, Lat.] to deprive of manhood, 

EVIRATED, part, p. [euiratus, Lat.] emaſculated. 

EviRa'TION, Lat. 1. The act of unmanning. 2. Making effe- 
ninate. 15 


Jo) Exisckx ATE, to deprive of the entrails, to ſearch within the 
weh u- 6 | 


inan if} bo. 94709 175 
Ev1SCERATED, part, p. [qwiſceratus, Lat.] embowelled, bowelled, 
having the bowels taken gut Or ſearched into. | 
EvITABLE [evitabilis, Lat.] that may be avoided or ſhunned. 


Hooker ules it. One [09 0685445 55 ; 
|. Evrap.envss [of euitable] poſlibility of being avoided. _ 

To Eyira nE, verb; af. [euitatum, ſup. of evite, Lat.] to avoid; 
ll eſcape. Shakeſpeare uſes t. "TY ; 
Furs riox, Lat. the act of avoiding or ſhunning. 

Jo EITE {evito, Lat.] to eſcape or avoid. | 11 1 
Furz Aua, adi. [ viteruus, Lat.] eternal in a limited ſenſe, 
hung duratiqn not inſinitely, but indefinitely long. | 
Jay, [4aviternitas, low Lat. of eviternus, Lat, ] duration 
mt ifnitely but indefinitely long. See ETzrniTyY, ... 
Tutor Lace gte, of tu, well, and Aw, Gr. I ſay} praiſe, enco- 
nn, panegyric. : ($340 
 bvLocus [in the Greek church] little bits of bread; conſecrated, 
ke. the euchariſt ſent to perſons who were not preſent at the com- 
Aon. See EUcnaRisT. * 

Luut 
(s the poets feigned) Tiſiphone, Megzra, and Alecto, the furies of 
* by, the 1 88 5 * 

| ance of the gods on wicked men. They are deſcribed 
4 10 inſtead of hair, and eyes ſarkling like * an, a filthy 
e ns ont of their mouth, as @ fign. of their, outragjous nature. 
; 7 carried iron chains and whips in one hand, and flaming torches 
* + other, which gave 2; diſmal light, but ſuch as could diſcover 
Agde 4 flame in the breaſt of the guilty, not to be ex- 
5 4 Fg were of braſs, becauſe their motions were flow, 

eee 

KN he attengants in the porch. of Pluto's palace, who 
x them to be .puniſhers of n took Falſe . op- 
ey hay Poor; they alla attended x6 Jugiger's throne, and therefore 
1 r to ſupport their ſwift paſſage through the air, when they 
Wa 905 and carried ſuch puniſhments (ud the err as the gods 
0 he inflited-upon mortals... - 82 

and . de worthipped. in divers places, had a temple at Athens, 

. Der prieſts were the jud i 
hacrifices — vere the judges that fat in the Areopagus, Their 
and a black e performed in the night, and amidſt a profound ſilence, 


Some m 5 was offered to them. n 3 

that —— Kogils are of opinion, T'yfiphone puniſhed the fins 

ud Aledo . hatred and anger; Magzra, thoſe from envy 

feaſre. Jecompany the inſatiable purſuits of riches and 
* 718 8 — k | | 


bat urs fv ol Eumenides, becauſe they will be appeaſed. by thoſe 
Pi ee pun d them: F 98, from that madneſs that attends 
the ing; ben che conſciouſneſs of their, villanies ; and Erinnyes 


25 Lay us. — date of whom St. Jerem (though an adver- 
tt Bag, 
* ** & apiftolorum non ingrediuntur. i, e. All 


the legiſlator, who gave the 


| ee 1TTOS. AS. : +01 . N 
+ the leaft. So ſaid the man when he married a 


v1pgs. LB, Gr.] the daughters of Acheron and Nox | 


E o 


the ſollowers of Eunomius will not ſet a foot within the ſumptuous 
chappels of the martyrs and apoſtles. And no wonder ; for as theſe 
Chriſtians were caſt on an age when the iwocation of dead-men was 


introduced, they made a gallant ſtand againſt hat and other corrup- 
tions of the times. And whereas this fal/e devotion was ſupported by 
many a lying wonder predicted by St. Paul 2 7. hefſ. c. ii v. 9—12) 
they alſo, bore their proteſt againſt theſe. Paula (ſays the aforeſaid 
Latin writer, Epiſl. 27 ad Euſtochium) viſited Samaria ; there are in- 
terred E44 & and Abdias, the prophets; and John Baptiſt; where ſhe 
was ſeized with conſternation, at the ſight of many MIR ACL ES: for 
ſhe beheld Dæmons, that roared with diverſe tortures; and men that 
howPd (before the tombs of the sa1xTs) like wolves, bart like dogs, 
roar'd like lions, 5%, d like ſerpents, bellow'd like bulls, — and wo- 
men ſuſpended by the feet, and at the ſame time their garments did 

not. flow down on their faces.” This game was playing, as Sir Iſaac 

Newton obſerves, about the year 384, and the relicts of the forty 
martyrs at Antioch were diſtributed among the churches before the 
year 373; for ATHaNas1us, who died in that year, wrote an oration 
upon them. Newton's Objervat. on Daniel, &c. p. 212-214. In 
this ſnare, Lm ſorry to ſay it (but Mog and Newron have ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn it to be too true) were the Jerams, the Baſis, the Grego- 
ries, the Chryſoſtoms, the Hilarys, and indeed the main body of the 
Athanafians, caught. But what Eunomivs and his followers thought 
concerning it, take from the mouth of an enemy. You faſten 
(ſays Jerom, in his tract againſt Vigilantius) a calumny on the church 
of Chrift, and (with Euxomivs, a 4 author of this ; Or 5 you ſay, 
that theſe are not real miracles, but praſtigiæ Satanæ, i. e. Illuſions of 
tricks of Satan.“ So far at leaſt was Eunomivs and St. Paul agreed; 
the one gave the Predichion, and the other had the courage to point 
out to his cotemporaries the fulfilment, with reference to this GREAT 
APOSTACY, and thoſe Hing worders by which it was enforced. [Sce 
Brandzum and BasiLics] But this was not the oz/y ſervice which 
Eunomius did to the public: for, in conjunction with his learned 
maſter and friend Aetius, he ſtemm'd the main tide of Montaniſin and 
Cerinthianiſm, which was now pouring in eb upon the chriftian 
world; as appears from what is ſtill extant of their writings, in the 
works of Photius, St. Bafil, St. Gregory Muſen, and Then, all 
which (tho' enemies) have preſerved ſuch remains of theſe tavo great 
men, as ſufficiently approve that noble teſtimony which PaiLosToR- 
G1Us the hiſtorian bears them, por25 araxabapa, Sc. i. e. that they 
were the only men that purged [or cleared off the filth and rabbiſh 
from] the doctrines of true religion, which had been thrown into confufron 
by time.” See PaiLosTORG. Edit. GoThorRED, Genev. p. 278; 
To whom I refer my readers for a more full account of things ; and in 
particular of that generous tand which they made againſt the inſerti 
metaphyſfic atticles into the cREED ; and ſhall only obſerve from that 
hiſtorian's learned editor, how. Eunom1us died in exile between the 
years 392 and 397, having been ejected in virtue of that TEODOSt Ax 
edict, A. C. 383; which expelled the Euncmian clergy from their 
churches and cities; the like fate with that of Apollinarius, and others, 
who dared to oppoſe the court- religion, or (which is the ſame thing in 
effect) diſſented from thoſe biſhops who had got poſſeſſion of the em- 
peror's ear. Diſſertat, in Philoſlorg. p. 415, 448. See ANOM&ANS, 
CaTaPHRYGIans, DiME&RITE, and CE&LICcoL= compared. | 

_ Evnomioevuesy'curans, or EunumiotEuTY'CHIans, a ſect of 
chriſtians, ſaid to be the ſame with the Eutychians. 

Evu'nucy [eunuco, It. and Sp. eunuchus, Lat. of b e., of wn, 2 
bed or couch, and «x», Gr. to keep or guard] one caſtrated. The 
ETYMOLOGY of the word, compared with the known practice of the 
Afratic courts, explains itſelf; eunuchs having to this day the care of 

e grand ſeignor's women; and being employ'd about the beds and 
palaces, off, pringes. See AA, Cari-Aca, Krztir-Aca, &c. 

ormerly they underwent no more than a bare cafiration : but Sultan 
Ibraim ſeeing one day a mare covered by a gelding, order'd that 
henceforth the whole organ of generation ſhould be lopped off. See 
a and read there, | Mme ns as alſo ALIPHñSs, inſtead of 
EPI] bary een 01 4h | 7 : 1 
10 Evu'xvcaars, [Leunucho, Lat.] to make a perſon an eunuch; to 
caſtrate. Brown uſes it. 

Eu! xuchisu, the ſtate or condition of an eunuch. 

Evoca.T10N,.Lat. the act of caſting out. Ewocation of the dead 
from hell. Broome. 8 05 
Evocariox {with grammarians] a figure of conſtruction, a redu- 
cing the third perſon to the firſt or ſecond ; as ego tuæ deliciæ iſtuc ve- 
ui am. 3 1 EE | | 

Evo'pEs, or Evo'sMa [of uw, well, and odd, Gr. odour] a fragrancy 
or ſweet ſmell. 1 . | 

Evopes, or Evosma [with phyſicians] is when the ordure or ex- 
crements have a ſweet ſmell. | % 

EvoLa'Tig[evolaticus, Lat. I flying abroad. 

vOLA'T10N, Lat. the act of flying abroad. 

To Rvo'LvE, verb ad, [evolvo, Lat.] to turn over or unfold, to 
diſentangle. Haſe uſes PTR ' ; 
To Eyoivs, verb neut. to diſcloſe itſelf, 

, Round the air eve{ving ſcents diffuſe. Prior. | 

Evo'.venT [with geometricians] a curve, reſulting from the evo- 
lation of a curve, in contradiſtinction to the evolute. | 

EvoLv'rs, the firſt curve ſuppoſed to be opened, or evolved, 
which being opened deſcribes other curves. | | 

Evolvu'Tion, Fr. [of ewolutio, Lat.] 1. The act of unrolling or 
unfolding. 2. The ſeries of things unrolled, The whole evolution of 
ages. Mere. x | 4 555 
TT {in geometry] the unfolding or opening of a curve, 
and making it form an evolute. The equable evolufien of the peri- 
phery of a circle, or any- other curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of 
the circumference to any ſtraight line, as that all its parts do meet to- 

ther, and equally involve or unbend : ſo that the fame line becomes 
ese a. leſs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they 
turn into a ſtraight line. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions you have 
a new quadratrix to the circle found by this means. Harris. 
EvoluTron [with n! the extraction of roots out of any 
powers, the dirett oppolite to involution. 4 f 

Evolurion [in military affairs] is the motion made by a body of 
troops, when they are obliged to change their form a ne 


E US 


in order to preſerve a poſt, or occupy another to attack the enemy 
with more advantage, Oc. | ] 5 | 
Evo'1a, or ABo'1a, a city of Portugal, 70 miles ſouth-eaſt'of Liſ- 
bon. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, has an univerſity, and is ſituated 
in one of the moſt pleafant and fruitful countries of at kingdom. 
EvoMI'TIoN, Lat. che act of vomiting up, 8G. 
_ Evu'paTHY [o πẽ 6ꝑie ta, of e& and de., 


an eaſineſs or patience in bearing of ſufferings or afflictions. The 


etymology is of the ſame kind with 'amorphy, ataxy, & c. See ArAxiA, 


and read ataxia or rather ataxy. Sir Peter King. 
Eura ro RIU, Lat. [woarogic, Gr.] the herb agrimony, or liver- 
wort. | OY e or” 
Eur“ rs Curia, of w, well, and www, Gr. to concoct] a 
good and eafy concoction or digeſtion. _ | TLDS 

Evez'TaLvs, Lat. 5 Gr.] 1. 
1 vix. fiery, blue, vermillion, and green. 2. A 

urel. | | NO oY 
 EvuPne'MiA, a you town of the further Calabria, in Naples, 50 
miles north-eaſt of Reggio. 
EurkzMISM [ewPywepes, of ev, well, and pate, Gr. to fay, c.] 
good name, reputation, an honourable ſetting forth'one's praife. 

* Evexemisnm [with Os) a figure where a foul, harſh word 
or ſpeech is changed into another that may give no offence. 

- Evero'xicaL [of wha, Gr.] having a graceful ſound. 

* Evupno'nia, or Ev'Prony [exphonie, Fr. eufonia, It. en honia, Lat. 
wOwnNwn, of w, well, and pn, Gr. the voice] a graceful ſound, a 
ſmooth running of words. See Cacorhoxx. | 

Euro BIUM, Lat. Leo, Gr.] 1. The Lybian ferula tree or 
ſhrub, firſt found by king Juba, and fo called after Euphorbus his 
phyſician. It hath flowers and fruit like the ſpurge, and is alſo full 
of an hot ſharp milky juice. The plants are angular, and ſhaped 
. ſomewhat like th 

pines, and for the moſt part hath no leaves. Miller. 2. A gum re- 

in brought to us always in drops or grains, between a ſtraw and a 
gold colour, and a ſmooth gloſly ſurface. It has no great ſmell, but 
its taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is ſent to Sallee. The plant is alſo com- 


* 
— 


47 0 ious ſtone of four 
1 5 kind of 


mon on the coaſt of Malabar. It is uſed medicinally in ſinapiſms. 


Hill. | 
 Evyno'sra, Lat. [with phyſicians] the good operations of a medi- 
cine, when the patient finds himſelf the better by + 

* Evyira'c1a, or Eurnra's1a, Lat. [wPganra, Gr.] the herb eye- 


* 


bright. | | 
 Evu'pnrasy, the ſame with euphrafla, the herb eye-bright ; ſuppoſed 
to clear the fight. ne ae en ds Le es, Rf 


Then purg'd with euphrafy and rae 
The viſual ray; for he had much to fee. Milton. 

” FEvynra'Tss, the fineſt river of Turky in Afia ; it has two ſources 
to the northward of the city of Erzerum, in 40% north latitude. - Af- 
ter paſſing through Armenia, it divides Syria from Diarbeck or Aſ- 
ſyria, runs through Eyraca, or Chaldea ; and, uniting with the Ty- 
gris, it paſſes by the city of Baſſora, 50 miles below which it falls 
into the gulph of Perſia. TE x 
5 8 SYMUM, Lat. [euPgoouxr, Gr.] the herb borrage, or 

Be UE eds FE a R | 

UPNO'EA L,, of w, well, and ew, Gr. to breathe] a right 

and natural faculty of fetching one's breath. See Eisrxok, and after 
breathe in] read © 1nspIRATtoN; and after [Ec OE] read Exri- 
RATION, Or RESPIRATION. ; 
_ Evyo'ria [wope, Gr.] 1. A readineſs in preparing medicines. 
2. An eaſineſs of their operation. | 

Fuyor1'sTa [te, well, a 
which may eaſily be hal. 
"Evert P14, Lat. [wapewna, Gr.] comelineſs, becomeingneſs. 
* Ev'sipvs, the word originally is the name of a certain ſtreight in 
the ſea between Bceotia and the 1 9h where the currents are 
ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to ebb and flow ſeven times in a day; but 


It is now, by hydrographers, uſed for any ſtreight Where the water is 


Oy 


in greatmotion and agitation. 
. Evro'cLypow [tvgoxau8er, Gr.] a violent tempeſtuous north-eaſt 
wind that is very dangerous in the Mediterranean, which uſually hap- 
ens about the beginning of winter, called by ſome, The feaman's 
Plague. Tt is of the nature of a whirlwind which falls ſuddenly on 
ſhips, makes them tack about, and fometimes cauſes them to founder; 
as Pliny obſerves. It is mentioned in the 4488. e de 
 Euro'ya, the daughter of Agenor, king of Phœnicia, Whom (as 
the poets ſign) Jupiter, in the ſhape of a bull, raviſned and carried 
over on his back through the ſea to Crete. Some take the truth of 
this fiction to be, that the ſhip wherein ſhe was carried, was Tauri- 
formis, i. e. in the form of a bull; others, that the name of the maſter 
of the ſhip was Taurus; and others, that Taurus, ot a bull, as the 
uin of the ſhip; or that ſhe was ſtolen away by a company men, 
who carried the picture of a bull in their fag. 
Eu'Ro E ¶ Europa, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] one fourth part of the 
terreftrial globe, which is generally peopled by Chriſtians. It is 
bounded by the Frozen ocean.on the north ; by A5 on the eaſt; by 
the Mediterranean, which ſeperates it from Africa, on the ſouth; 
and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, t. 
Exo rA, adj. Ceuropæus, Lat.] of or pertaining to Europe. 
_ Evro'PEANs, ſub r enn, Hy 
a bee Lat. „l. wen eaſtwind. Peacham uſes it. 
EurRY'THMY [eurythmia, Lat. evevtua Of ev and ev9 «, Gr. 
portion] a PLA Popped and 5 of the body. 5 e 
Euxrrnur [with architects] an exact proportion . all parts 
of 5 as to the length, breadth, and height of each room in 
à fabric. | bes; | 1 ; 
Euxvrnux ſin painting and ſculpture, &c.] a certain majeſty, 
elegance, and ealineſs, appeariny in the com of divers mem- 
bers of a body or painting, reſulting from the fine proportion thereof; 
harmony, ſymmetrical meaſure.” - | . 
FEukTTuur [with phyſicians] an excellent natural diſpoſition of 
the pulſe, or where a 1 with reference to time, and qua- 
Ity of zwGox, is preſerved, © | 


3 2 
— * 


of wsfαανε, Gr. to ſuffer! 


e cereus or torch- thiſtle. It is commonly beſet with 


and wopify, Gr. to procure] remedies 


ſumed the controverſy. For though they allowed —— of w 


Chriſt. See Moxnovrutrtires and Nazron tung | 


Evixnctos deva; "Ml of ev, well, FAY 
term * by the — to ſignify ſuch a . 1 Gr 1 
not too lean or too corp ont, but gives true Ymmetry and fry a ; 


__— _ : 2 | hy 
USE'BIA, Lat. Leos, Gr.] godlineſs. 1 % 
Evu'seBEs of ev, well, be. , Gr. 5 — piety, : * 
Religious, gol 2. A ſtone on which, in the ho Worſhip) „ Fn 
at Tyre, a ſeat was made where dzmons uſed to ap - of Hera The 
\Evuse*Bians, a name intended by way of reproach b e Thi 
no /mall honour} for all that part of the Chrittian thu n realy Ew 
4th century; which held the ſame doctrine with the ben in the E 

- Eufebius, biſhop of Cæſarea. e Sood and lean Fr. p 
Eusx “ui [with phyſicians] a criſis or judgment of 2 digt 45 pt 

. er. [ 


_ well made. 70 | 
USPLANCNos fof % and omiaya, Gr.) o 
bowels are ſound 14 in good 8 Hog 
EvsTa'ce, or EusTA Tia, one of the Caribbee iſland 
weft of St. Chriſtophers, and ſubject to the Dutch. \ bent 
EusTa'THIANS [fo called from Euſtathius their au, 
heretics in the 4th century, adherents to the notions wy 1 
who excluded married people from ſalvation; whereupon — 
men forſook their own hufbands ; he prohibited his Glee! 6a 
praying in their houſes ; and obliged ; ch to quit all the ="Y 
incompatible with the hopes of heaven, | 7 Us 
_ Ev'sTYLos, or EusTYLE [of zv, well, and cy, Cr. , f 
with artichects] a building, where the intercolumniations 0 pla 
between each pillar, are juſt two diameters and a quarter of h a 
except thoſe in the middle of the face before and behind n 
1 diameters 1 one from the other. 1 
UTA'XIA, or Eu'Taxy, Lat. [latia, of i and 75 
a handſome ordering and Aral of —2 Wen 
Eurzxr [of ev, well, and Trgwew, Gr. to delight, becwſe he in 
vented the pipe] the inventreſs of the mathematics, and playin A 
the pipe. Ihe ancients painted or carved Euterpe crowned N 
garland of flowers, holding in each hand ſundry wind infrument, 
EuTHaNXa'sla, or EUTHA'NASY, Lat. Lv Sala, of o, well and 
Yareres, Gr. death] an eaſy quiet death; an ealy paſſage out of the 
world. The kindeſt wiſh of my friends is eutharafa. 4rbuthnne, 
EuTROPHI'a [cvTgoP1g, of ey; well, and 74:1, Gr. nowſhnent) 
a due nouriſhment of the body,” 
Eu'TaYMY [euthymia, Lat. of ewIupia, Gr.] quieneß of mind, 
tranquility, hearts-caſe. : | 
EuTo'nos Ceureres, of un and-rores, Gr.] ſtrong and lin. 
Eu'TYCnians [ſo called from Eucycbes] © a left of heretics inthe 
Afth century, who held that there was only one nature in Jeſus Cl, 


Whoſe ittrai 0 


p of . 
breigner 


wiſe maintained than by ſuppoſing that theſe us ſintelledual] ua. 


enquire 
will hold true. It bas been Arad 


4cbAT 
Trou“ 
the” aſfiſſance of the fculn un ver d. itz roam 
g centuries, le- 

hat Apollinaris 


der 1. th | 
ſpirits, human and diviue, yet, after they were Ab ng bee in. 
conſiſtent with the uniTY of our Saviour's perſon. 7 1 
Berl (in their judgment) were ſo intimately united, 5 fert, nl 
into one, one piritual nature, one intelligent and mo e y808k- 
knowing chat there could be but ons will, „ e 
rauh to conſtitute aur YERSO. Here lay 4 ach by pope 


bl 


defence to his two: predeceſſors Felix and ulin:; 100 there 


Evurca'rron; Lat. the act of publiſhing abroad 1 
5 Pars 2 pf ee, Lat }» placket 5 


* A * 
* 3 — 
* 


Evv'.5108; Dat! the ac of Plocking or dg o, 


uſes it. N * * CE _ ; 

Ev's1vs, Lat. woe, Gr.] the herb rochet. cn 
Ee NN, adj. [+ 8 i itable) | as the 1 455 as 107 
commonly'called the Bick Ses, dividing Europe #07 iuris. It 
it extohds,” but is entkely ſutforinded- by che Turkiſn if}; 
ſaid to be a ſtormy; temipeſtyous ſea, from vb ro ; 


0 EF was —_ SW 


\ ' © W2 ww GS boo 3» 99> BÞ wan 


EXA 


waters higher at ne 


Ferie | * | ul , k 4 PEAS 15 * 20. . # 70 {3 2. s 
eopa, Sax. of ovis, a ſheep] a fem: the . 
e the has taken tup or ram 


1 ; nere, Fr. T, _ Ke ear 
| 1 $ ciently es, vater. Johnſon] a water veſſel from whence 
[tis poured out into © 
Ew'RY, M office 208 
de linen for the king 5 on ta 
in flyer ewers after dinner.” 
Bell 12115 „ to draw out; ſometimes it only enforees the mean- 


> tal | ittle alteration. ' Wo: 
i and ſometimes it produces little al 3 
in 1 om lea, Lat.) winnowed, cleanſed from chaff 


T.. 


To Exa'CERBATE, verb act. [exacerboz Lat.] to imbitter, to exaſ- 


--hten any malignant quality. | | 
rs 2 1 Ne la eee Lat.] provoked or vexed. 
ExACERBA TION, the act of provoking, galling or fretting, increaſe 

of malignity, heightened ſeverity: | mY 
Erackkhariox [With rhetoricians] the ſame as /arcaſmus. * | 
FxacerBATION [in phyſic] the ſame as paroxi/m; height of a diſ - 

eaſe, The ſymptom in exacerbation. Bacon. 4 
Exacerva'TION, Lat. the aft of heaping up har; | 
Eraciha Trion, Lat. the act of taking the kernels out of grapes and 


other fruits. * A 5 2 s ; 1 f 
rer. adj. [exafus, Lats) 1. Preciſe, nice, being without de- 
n N to rule. Pope. 2. Punctual, accu- 


;atio! rale. 
1 Exact in their accounts. Shakeſpeare. Fa Me- 
thodical, not careleſsly performed. I love exact dealing. Arbuthnot; 
4. Honeſt, frict. In my dealings I was exa#?. Eccigfiaſticus. : 
© ExacTLy, preciſely, punQu: ly 7 . 
| To Exx cr, verb ad. [exigtr, Fr. efigere, It. exegir, Sp. eractum, 
up. of exigo, Lat.] 1. To 1 rigorouſly and authoritatively. Of a 
foreigner * may ' ſt exact it. Deuteronomy. 
FA recompenſe for 1 9 5 received, they are leſs ſolieitous to make it 
hen it is exaed. Smalridge. © 3. To ſummon, to enjoin the hour 
7 reciſe. | Exact. our parting hence. Milton. . 0 
To Exer, verb mal. to uſe extortion, to aſk above the juſt value 
Pof a thing. The enem * not exact upon him. P/alms; 

| Exa'cTex [of H I. One who exacts, an extortioner, one who 
Claims, more than his due, or claims it with outrage and rigour. The 
. and exaZer of fees.” Bacon; 2. One that demands by authority. 
The zxaZer of the oath,” Bacon. 3. One ſevere in his injunctions, one 
ned in his demands. - Rigorous erase upon others. K. Charles. 

Exa'cT108. 1. The at of requiring more than is juſt and rea- 
ſenable, extortion. Faaezon and oppreſſions. Davies, 2. The act 
of lying by force, or of making an authoritative demand. The ex- 
aficn of the forfeiture. 'Shatiprare. 3. A toll, a tribute ſeverely le- 
Fed, They pay an unreaſonable exa#ion at every ferry. Aadiſon. 

Enerios [in law] wrong done by an officer, or one pretending 
bo ha 2 chat takes reward or fee for what the law does not 

* 


"dealer EXACTION; a tax or impoſition anciently pai 7 
e ans. P Ke tly ons by ſervile 
| Ervetrr, ao.” [of zxa8] accurately, nicely, thoroughly. 
ö r 1. Diligenr, carefulneſs, nicety, punctual 
Werration of ale or ſymmetry. - To deal power with the utmoſt er. 
aj Swift. 2. Regularity'of conduct, ſtrictneſs of manners. In- 
exatineſr of conſcience before God. K. Charles. 1— 
Exicritupe, Fr. exactneſs, nicety. ä 
Merpz, à gatherer of taxes and tolls; alſo one who takes more 
$ due, an extortioner. See ExacTaa. 
| Exi'cror Reges, Lat. the king's tax-patherer: r 
neus rion, Lat. the act of making a thing ſharp or pointed. 
8 — the act of making a thing even. 
WE RESIS, Lat. | eGavrgio';, Of ga,αο, Gr. to take away] the a 
Taking away or RSS * #1, eee : Py 71—4 * 


hereby the orator © — 
dire than they rea 
qualities ; 
© : 
Exacormation 2 f e 10 Dnν⁰οn un 
ennsrion Lin painting] & method of ae 
1 charged too much, or 0 | 
in neo e. Dan 0 3 . 4. wender 
"ok A'CiTare verb. a. PE ER x; a age 0 
i Ne 


the bed exe 2 9 N d * #3 f ; = 
vith i... aten the blood. . Arbathnote..2; T 

W n. * $0 reproach, to purſue 
Lad an Ire This ſenſe is now obſolete being purely Latin. This 


od ads. | ee 1 none 
luer, alter 1 eraliur, Sp. of er- 
A gai3-:L0 .zaile or lift up on high. And 
® ee embed ſhale ht 
8 De 3. To elexate o pomeri wealth.or 
| "9" thou gef againſt my people. Exedin-x-4i1To 
; — 8 Webs dun mot 11 0:0 Ng 239} 3091 
- 250" Ilty on 2 e uc pril) 10 


ame than another, or any tides that are diſcern- 


ke 


2. To demand of right: 


a 
: e ae | 


i Exaniyai [exert 


* 
F - 


_niſhing, diſpiriting, 


pfaiſe highly, te extoli- Let ns 


E X A 


raiſe to joy or confidence. Fxalied with this ſacceſs. CYarendon. ,- 5. 
To raiſe up in oppoſition. A ſcriptural phraſe. Againſt whom haſt 


thou exalted thy voice? 2 Kings. 6. 
fame exalt; her voice. Priar. | | 5 
Io ExaLrT, verb neut. 1. [With chemiſts] to refine and encreaſe 
the firength, to improve, to heighten. Juices more elaborated and 
exalted.;; Arbuthnot. 2. To. elevate in diction or ſentiment. Hear 
in what &xa/ted ſtrains, Roſcommon. | 1 
ExAaLTA'T10N, Fr. Leſallaxione, It. exaltariin, Sp. of exaltatio, Lat.] 
The aft of raiſing on high. 2. Elevation to power or dignity. 


0 intend, to enforce. Let 


1. 5 
An exaltation of that which was humbled. Hooker. 3. State of great- 


neſs, Perfections in their higheſt degree and exaltation. Tillotſon. _ 
| ExaLiTaA'T10Nn [in natur philoſophy] is the act or operation of 
elevating, purifying, and ſubtilizing or perfecting any natural body, 
its principles or parts; as alſo the quality or diſpoſition which bodies 
rer this Operation. | 5 
XALTATION of the Crofs, a feſtival of the church held on the 14th 
day of September, as is generally ſuppoſed, in memory of the emperot 
Heraclius's bringing back the true croſs of our Saviour on his ſhoul- 
ders to mount Calvary, from which place it had been carried away 14 
years rr. king of Perſia, at his taking Jeruſalem, under the 
reign of the emperor Phocus. 5 3 
_ ExALTAT10N [with aſtrologers] an eſſential dignity of a planet, 
in which its powers are increaſed the next in virtue to its being in its 
proper houſe... Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives its exaltation 
in Arie . it 8 | 
ExaLTATION [with chemiſts] an .6peration by which a thing being 
changed in its natural quality, is raiſed to a higher degree of virtue. 
Exa LTRDNEss, the ſtate of being exalted high, or lifted up, height 
of promotion. | 3 
_Exa'mBLoss, Lat. of Gr, [with ſurgeons] an abortion or miſcar- 
riage. 
xa'MEN, Fr. Sp: and Lat. [eſamiha, It.] examination, enquiry; 
diſquiſition. Critical ?xamen of reaſon. Brown. | 
| 1 [examinatus, Lat.] the perſon examined. Ba- 
con uſes it. ex A | | 7 
Examina'Tion, Fr. [examinazione, It. examinacion, Sp. of exa- 
minatio, Lat.] the act of examining by queſtions or experiment, accu- 
rate diſquiſition, 1 f 
RANT, Tok, ſub. Lat. one that examines, an equirer. Brown 
ules it, s | 
To Exa"mine [examino, Lat. examiner, Fr. ¶ aminare, It. exami- 
nar, Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſearch or inquire into, to ſcrutinize. To 
examine the extent of our knowledge. Locke. 2. To weigh and con- 
ſider, to canvaſs, ſcan, or ſift, by experiment or obſervation. 
Compareeach phraſe, examine every line, | 
| Weigh every word. | On ED 
3. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by interrogatories. To exa- 
mine themſelves whether they repent, Church Catechiſm. 4. To inter- 
rogate a witneſs. 5. To try the truth or falſhood of a propoſition. = 
Exa"miner [of examine] 1. One who interrogates a criminal or 
witneſs. 2. One who ſearches or tries any thing, a ſcrutinizer. 
ExamiNnEss [in chancery] two officers who examine witneſſes upon 
oath, which are produced on each fide in that court. | 
Exa"MPLARY, adj. [of example] ſerving for a pattern or example; 
Propoſed to imitation. | EO 
xXa'MPLE [exemple, Fr. eſampio, It. exemplo, Sp. and Port. exem- 
pel, Du. and Ger. exemplum, Lat.] 1. A pattern, model or copy: 
any thing propoſed to be imitated. The example and pattern of thoſe 
his creatures he beheld in all eternity. Raleigh. 2. Precedent, former 
inſtances of the like. 1 5 
Such temp' rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 


ample. Shakeſpeare. 


Doth want ex | 5 
3. Precedent of good. Let us ſhew an example to our brethren. Ju- 
ditb. 4. A perſon fit to be propoſed to imitation: Be thou an eæam- 
ple of the believers, 1 Timpthy. 5. Ofie puniſhed for the admonition 
of others. Set forth for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. Tuge.. . RES. which diſpoſes fo imitation: - When virtue is 
preſent, men take example at it. tom. 7. Inſtance, illuſtration of 


.a general poſition. by a, particular ſpecification: Can we, for example, 


ive. the praiſe of valour to a man, who ſeeing his gods prophan'd; 
Poul — the courage to defend them. 5 An. 85 PK in 
which a rule is illuſtrated by an application. I have in ſome places 
made examples to his rules, Dryden. | 

n [with logitians) the concluſion of one ſingular point from 
ano er. e . ; , ; | R 
; XAMPLE. [ith rhetoricians] is defined to be an imperfect kind 
of induction or argumentation, whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has Wn on ſome other occaſions, will happen again on the 
regen, me? from the ſimilitude of the caſes. ” 
Io EX, verb 44. 1 the ſubſt.] to give an inſtance of, 
to exemplify by an inſtance. The proof whereof I ſaw ſufficiently ex- 
$4" theſe late wars, Spenſper. : 
[of + and avzrwpoor;, Gr.] an opening the 
mouths of veſſels ; as, arteries, yeins, c. See AnasTOnos1s. 

Exa'ncuLovus [exangulns, Lat.] without or having no corners. 
., Exa'nguiovs, or 83 ach. 2 Lat.] without 
blood, not having ſanguineous juices in the ER 

IM , Lat.] without life or ſoul, breathleſs. 
Na NIMATE [2xanime, Lat.] to kill or deprive of life; alſo to 

— or diſhearten. A 


ANIMATE, adj. [exanimatus, Lat.] i. Lifelefs, dead. 2. De- 
jetted A 


Lifts her pale Tuſtre on the paler wretch, 


"7 


W 


Exaninate by love. F 
1 Ton {of beak actively] a depriving of life, ato- 
iſmaying. | 

© "Exanimation. [paſſively] a ſwooning, or ſuch a ſinking of fpirits, 
te non Be lol FB for eine, 

„Ed nious [exaninis, Lat.] killed, lifeleſs, dead. 

- Exanixi*10N, Lat. an emptying. . gt EE go: 
""Exa'xxvaL Rell, a roll in which fines which eduld not be levied, 


= 


and deſperate” debts were formetly entered, in order to be read an- 
a de dit, to be wha 72 dein of them, 


pas -Wenn 03300 6 ld 4 


— 
Fi : 


N | EXC 


Rad rat [ilwrSnpare, of «ft and ardes, Gr. to put forth auMoration is nothing elſe but the removin of « | 


a flower] certain wheals, or breakings out on the body, efflo- dignity or order in the church, and the de 8. Perſon from 
K puſtules, as in the meaſles and ſmall pox. e = reſermonts. Ayliffe. | Priving him of hi el 


 EXANTHEMATALO'GIA, Lat. [«ar9nparatona, of 8 9 XAUGURA'TION, Lat. an unhallowin or mak: 
ruptions, an d vy, Gr.] an account or treatiſe of erupticve fevers; as, EXAUSPICA'PION, Lat. an unlucky beginning of Prophae | 
eee Bega oc a yo | 4 351 ee e 33 i a blindin or making bt p g. 
rer „ [exanthemata, Lat. eruptive, puſtulous Exc Lea 5 excakeatus, at.] having the . ; 
effloreſcent. i ; een footed. rw oe * boss taken tr 
To Exa'nTLATE, verb act. [exanth, Lat.] 1. To draw ont. 2. EXCALEFA'CTION, Lat. a heating or making very hot 
To exhauſt, 7 waſte a thing away. Thoſe feeds are wearied or cm- wages e rox * [excakefadtorius, Lat.] heating wy | 
aid yh. e, r enn ry 
ExanTLa'T10x, Lat. . Lat. a bucket}. an emptying or Exca'mprum, an exchange; a * where merchay 


drawing out as with a bucket ; alſo an enquiry and fiſting into a mat- Exca'MBiATOR. [in old records] an excha ls mee. 
we” bd 1 00 0 ich as is now called a broker, who deals upon the ex, 


Exar x'Tron, Lat. the manual ict of * N merchants. 
E'xarcn [exargue, Fr. e/urco, It. exareho; Sp. exarchus, Lat. gag- Excanpe'scence, or ExcanDe'scexcy [excandejeent; 
oc, Gr.] an officer anciently under the Roman emperors, | reſiding at A great heat or wrath, the ſtate of growing angry, 2, Via! Lat) | 
Colftanino le, who managed the affairs of Italy. So far Bayley; diſtempers, the ſtate of growing hot. "ent bear 
But I'm inclined to think, Mr. Bower's account of this word N ExCAanTA'TLON [excantatio, Lat.] the act of diſenchant 
whether taken in a civil or ecclefiaftic ſenſe (for it extends to both) is counter charm. ning by 4 
far more correct: Conſtantine, ſays he, divided the empire into four © To Exca'rnare, werb a. [of ex and carnis, yen, of 
PRAEFECTURES, vis. the Eaft, Iuhyrium, Gaul, and Italy, which were fleſh} to clear from fleſh. Grew uſes it. "alt 
verned by four præfects, called præfecti prætorio. Till his time the Exca'RnNAaTED [excarnatus, Lat.) become lean, nothing bye f 
whole empire had been governed under the emperors by two præfects and bone; alſo cleared from fleſh. b dal iy 
only, as Zofimus informs us, L. 2. p. 623. And this diviſion is ſup- Excarnieica"rion, Lat, the act of cutting or Pulling the 6.6 
poſed to have been made by Conſtantine, jealous of the too wer from the bones. , 5 | $ Ue ſeh 
of thoſe magiſtrates. Each yz zyEcTURE was ſubdivided into ſeveral To Exca'vara, werb ad, [exravatum, ſup. of xy 1, 
- dioceſes, and each p1ocesx into ſeveral provinces. Thus the yrxzrEc- make hollow, to cut into hollows. Flat thecz excaviayy ) ö 5 
TURE of the Eaſt contained g dioceſes, wiz. the Faſt divided into ten  Excava'Tion, Lat. 1. The act of making hollow. 2. T, nm 
| provinces, Egypt into fix, Pontus into eleven; 4fia (i. e. leffſer Mia) the hollow form d. | 
into ten, and /hrace into fix. Now, ſays he, if we compare the To E'xcecaTE [of ex and cæcatum, Lat.] to make blind 
civil polity thus deſcribed, with the ecc/e/iaftical, we ſhall find them in To Excrt'd, verb act. [ecceder, Fr. and Sp, eceder,, lf U ao 
moſt places anſwering each other in every reſpet, and one bihop Lat.} 1. To go beyond, to outgo. 2. To excel, to farpah, * 
raiſed above the reſt according to the rant that was given by this xew To Exceap, verb neut. 1. To paſs the bounds of propriety, w 
divifion to the ir in which he preſided. Thus, tor inſtance ; the too far. Remembring that we ſpeak to God in our reverence 
chief cities of the five dioceſes, of the oriental pxzrECTURE were u- whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 2. To go beyond any limit 
tioch, the metropolis of the oriental dioceſe ; Alexandria of the Egyp- Forty ftripes he may give him and not exceed. Deum). 3. J0 
tian; Epheſus ofthe Afatic ; Cæſaria of the Pontic ; and Heraclea of bear the greater proportion. Puniſh fo, as pity ſhall e, 2 
the Thracian. Now the biſhops of theſe cities, in regard of the emi- Excsg'pine, part. adj. [excedens, Lat.] that goes beyond or exceeds 
nence of their ſees [he ſhould have faid, of their ciT1zs] were ex- 2 in quantity, extent, or duration. An exceeding ſpace af ine 1 
alted above all other biſhops, and diſtinguiſhed with the titles of xx - fore the great flood. Raleigh. 
Akchs: Nay, and by degrees they acquired, not to ſay w/arp'd, a FExctrpinc, adv. [this word is not analogical, but has been long 
kind of authority and juriſdiction over the biſhops of the inferior ſees, admitted and eſtabliſhed] in a very great degree, eminently, Eryge 
which was afterwards confirmed to them by ſeveral councils. [See ing ſhort. Addiſon. * 711 
Caged and Councils.) In like manner the biſhop of the MeTRO0- ExCEE DINGLY, adv. es on to a great degree, very mach, 
pol is of each province was honoured with the title of METROPOLITAN To Excx'r, verb ag. [exceller, Fr. of excello, Lat.] to outdo in 
[a title, by the way, greatly inferior to that of an gxarcn, tho ſupe - good go_ to ſurpaſs, to be eminent or ſingular in any refpet, | 
rior to biſhops of Go er Cities. ] And he adds, © that ſeveral inſtances To Excei, verb neut. to have good qualities in a preat degree. 
might be alledged of ambitious biſhops applying to the emperors for a E'xCELLENCE, or E'xCEULENGY, Fr. [eccelemza, It. extlacia,$y 
divifion of the province [ſuppoſe into two] that their city might acquire exce/ientia, Lat.] 1. Eminency, fingular . high rank ys 
the title of metropolis, and they of courſe that of metropolitan. I ſay, ence. Baſe deſires extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own . 


E Carty, 


ink. Th 
ice of pa 
bnable erg 
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the TiTLE of metropolitan ; for this laſt diftin&ion (tho? not the title) lency. Hooker. 2. The ſtate of abounding in any good quality, ;. ben 
was in being before the empire turn d Chriſtian. As biſhop Beverizge The ſtate of excelling in any thing. Having an eralhg in mult. 4 = bg 
has (I think) ſufficiently proved in his treatiſe on the apgſtolie canons. Locke. 4. That in which one excels. Rather to diſcorer bent. indo 5 0 
But to return to Bower ; The præfecture of Iihyricum had but one ties and exce//encies than their fuults. 444/07. 5. Purity, goodneb, py 
exarch, the. biſhop of The/alonica, the metropolis of the Macedonian | She loves him with that excellence | dude fn 
dioceſe. In the præfecture of Gaui there was no Exax ch; but in the That angels love good men with. Shattſtur. Excr'ary; 
two . of Gaul and Spain, as many metropolitans as frovinces. 6. A title of honour ; it is now uſually given to ambaſſadors, gene- To Brews 
Under the præfect of Italy were three dioceſes, wiz. Italy, Weſt rals of armies, and governo. | | La] 1 
Ihricum, and W:/t Africa. The dioceſe of Italy was divided into two 22 ſue unto your excellence | ke recprod 
vicarages, and govern'd by two vicars, the one called vicar of Rome, To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakþrart. "War 
and * in that city; ta other ſtiled vicar of Italy, and reſiding at E'XCELLENT, Fr. [eccelente, Tt. excelente, Sp. of exctlle, Lat.) 1. be, 2nd fr 
Milan. Under the former were ten provinces, and /evex under the lat- Excelling, notable, fingular, rare in any quality, He is em. Rien Jo: 
ter. Such was the civil government of Italy; and agreeable to the /ent in power. Fob. 2. Having great virtue, worth or digntty. Art ping and 
civil was the eccleſiaſtical. Thus the biſhop of Rome enjoy?d all the and ſciences are excellent in order to certain ends. Thlr. | . The 
privileges of a merropolitan with reſpect to the ſaburbicarian provinces, E'Xc8LLENTLY, adv. [of excellent} 1. Notably, rarely to an * ney of diff 
as they are ſtiled by R»fizus; and the biſhop of Milan over the reſt : nent degree. Comedy is excellently inſtructive. Dri. 2. Wel, *. Hoya, 
But as neither had the charge of a whole piocese, they were not, like in a high degree. That was excellently obſerved. Suff. bed. Give 
| ſeveral. biſhops in the eaſt, diſtinguiſhed with the title of zxarxcn, E'XCELLENTNEsSS [of excellent] excellency.” * bing rece 
which they had no right to; but with that only of metropolitan. How- Excz'Leisuus, Lat. [eEazvopE®, Gr.] a breaking of bones ir0 e which wa 
ever, the power of the biſhop of Rome far exceeded that of the metro- the ſurface downwards. ; te court, 
politans, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter.” Boer's Hiftory of Poper, Vol. I. Exck'Lsi̊Y [ercelſitas, Lat.] altitude, haughtineb, Ee. r airs 
p. 104—106. | | ExcE'L81TUDE::| excelfitndo; Lat.) highneſs. n given for 
ExaxchATE, or ExAR CHN, the office, dignity, or juriſdiction of Exce'LsE [excelſus, Lati] high, lofty, &c. = Ml, onder 
an exarch, whether ci or ecclefia/tic. 4 . Exck'vrlc, or ERxcNνννỹ-ẽu [excentrique, Fr. cmd, Xhance 
Exa'RTHREMA, Lat. [cfapYpnua, Gr.] 2 disjointing, as when a . ex and centrum, Lat.] having a different centre, moving in © 77" or anothe. 
bone is put out of its proper place; a conpleat diſlocation. circle. SeqjEccentTrac; 0 An 3 — arte 4 permu 
( . 0 


ExarTICULA'T10N [of ex and articulus, Lat.] a disjointing or put-  Excs'NTRICALNEss, or ExcenTarcity [ 
= bone out of in See ExäkTRRE Mx. oY tricité, Fr. eccentricita, It. excentricitas, Lat.] the quality of ecceane 
To Exa"sPERATE, werb ad. Fi herars, Te, of exaſ/peratum, ſup.” poſition, | 1. 1, 1 56 | 4 ea 
of exaſpero, Lat.] 1. To incenſe, or provoke, to anger, or vex, to To ExcreT, verb ad, [exceptum, ſup. of excibio, Lat. ann 
make furious. Something to exaſperate them againſt the king of eccettare, It. ececar, Spi] to take or leave-out of the number 
France. Addiſon, 2. To aggravate, to heighten a difference. 5 to put ont of the ondinary rule, and ſpecify as ſo done. 11 
ters grew more exa/þerate between the two kings... Bacon. 3. To To Exc, verb neut, to object againſt ; with again 
heighten malignity, to exacerbate. The plaſter would pen the humour —Exc#'»7/prepa/; from the verb. This word, long ve of the 
contained in the part, and ſo exa/erate it. Jans. * prepoſition or conjunchon, is originally the participle paſ 
 Exasyera'TER [of exaſperate ** that exaſperates or provokes. verb, which, like moſt otherd, had two terminations, ay, gl 
 ExasPERA TION [e/a/perazzone, It. of exaſperatio, Lat.] 2. Aggra- d. All except one; is all, one being excepted. ae except one, 
vation, malignant repreſentation. 1 with all the oblgquies and: » cording to the Teutonic idiom, the imperative mood. 1. Saying er. 
exaſperations they could. X. Charles. . 2. Provocation, irritation. that ie, all but one hieh you muſt except. Fohy/on.] offible to do 
Their ill uſage and-exa/peration of him. Woodward. t. '': « It is impo | 
Exa"sPERATEDNEss [of exafperate] incenſedneſs, the act of being, it rc, we know it! + Tillbeſon;” «+ «+ incluſion at 
exaſperated. e d e 2 xc, prep. [from except 3 which ſee] withou 
Exa"TURATED, or ExsaTURATED [exſaturatus, Lat.] _ atisfied, - with exception of, except. 6 
filled with fo nde. Exegese che imbodh s c K 
ExaycTO'RAMENT [exandoramentum, Lat.] à diſcharge from any powders, with ſome ſort of moiſture ; as electuaries, , Lat.) 1-9 
ſervice. 3 e „Exc rr, Fr. [eccexione, It. ecepcion, Sp. Wer in any precep 
To Exatv ' croRATE, verb ad. N Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs from exemption or excluſion fromthe things comprehend * 
ſervice. 2. To deprive of a benefice, | Treated with no other puniſh- or poſition, a clauſe in ſome A 47 reſtraining # 5 refers ; bat 
ment than excominunication, and by exauorating and depriving them  ſhould-have from before-the rule to which the r and Pope. F 
of their degrees therein. f tft. e itt is ſometimes inaccurately uſed with 4 by Ad 21295 may fab 
"Exav'cToRATED, part. paſſ. [exauForatus, Lat.] diſcharged or The thing excepted or ſpecified. Unleſs thoſe ee or io. lat 
put out of office or ſer vice. er, e * exciptiqns, Swift. 4. Qbjection, cavil ; with ag | Peevilh di 
Exaycrtora"TiIon, Lat. a diſcharging or putting out of. of. exceptions again the cuſtoms of our church. Hoaler. 5 
fice or ſervice, a caſtiering or diſcarding, a deprivation. E- like, offence taken; with at or /o ; as, if 
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. e. to be peeviſhly difp 
1 how) a bar or ſtop to an 
rin law} js one intended to defer or prevent 


pertinent allegations, 
the defendant, as want 
J whereby the authority of the 


* Sag regen of o_ which 
declining from ſome general rule. 
f N that which may be or is liable 
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yd eee liableneſs to be excepted 


Exce/pTIONABLENESS 


ſome reſeription that 


mar] are certain 


differ in the manner 
Rxcg'PTIONABLE,. 


jus, Lat.] that is taken or received. 
eviſh, full of objections, quarrel- 
ded. South uſes it. : 

ſof except] ſerving to except; of or belonging to 


oft, _ 
gro rTious le 
Exce'PTIOUS» adj 


ogicians] are when the thing is af- 
except ſome one of the inferiors 
xception ; as, rhe covetous man does 


| ExceerivE Pro 


except]. omitting or neglecting all exception, 
n'ral and excep?le/5 raſhneſs. Shake/pear 


r RE arc) ob chat excepts, or makes obje 


Excx Pro [of excep! 


ions. The | 


[exceptorius, Lat.] that receives or contains. 


n er and cerebrum, Lat.] the act of beating out 


ExckxEBRNATION 


Lat. brain - ſick, wanting brains. 


0˙81 k 
| ExCEREBRO SE, adj 4 aving his brains beat out; 


erebratus, Lat 


to ſtrain out, to ſend out by excre- 


gence in meat or 


uality of going beyond bounds. 


be, ard fir; before 


+: Permutation in the civil law. | 
EXcrance, is the place. appointed for the exchange of 
, or plate, for the king's coin, which is now the 
KHANGE: Brokers, 2 men who 


$ Duda, 6 merddens, 
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Excusauzs Court. 1. A court of record, in which all cauſes relating 
to the crown revenues are handled. 2. The prerogative court of the 
_ archbiſhop of York, where all laſt wills and teſtaments made in that 
province are to be proved. - | 

Black Book of Excizques, a book compoſed in the reign of king 
Henry II. A. P. 1175, which is in the cuſtody of the two cham - 
berlains of the exchequer. 

This book contains a deſcription of the Engliſh court at that time, 
its officers, ranks, privileges, power, juriſdiction, wages, perquiſites ; 
alſo the revenues of the crown in money, grain, and cattle. | 

By this book it appears that as much bread might be bought for a 
ſhilling as would ſerve 100'men a whole day; that the price of a fat 
bullock was but about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep four ſhillings, ce. 

Excur'quexev [of Pexcheguier, Fr.] put into, or cited to anſwer 
to an accuſation exhibited in the exchequer-court ; a cant word. 

Exc1'N8BRATED, part. ag. [excineratus, Lat. of cineris, gen. of cinit, 
aſhes] having the aſhes taken away. 

Excr'sEABLE, a4. liable to pay exciſe, | | 

Excrst [acci/e, Fr. ciſa, Sp. acciſs, Ger, attiis, Du. exciſum, Lat.] 
an impoſition or charge laid by act of parliament, upon beer, ale; 
cider, diſtilled ſpirits and many other commodities. | 

* Exci'sE, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to levy exciſe upon perſons 
or things. 

Ee [of exci/e and man] an officer who inſpects commo- 
dities, and rates their exciſe. | 8 i 

Excr'siox, Fr. [exciſis, Lat.] the act of cutting off, the ſlate of 
being cut off. Deſtruction grown ripe for eæciſion. Atterbury, _ 

ö Exctsion [with 2 8 cutting off any member, or part of the 
ody. ä 

r TION, Fr. [eccitamento, It. excitacion, Sp. of excitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of exciting, ſtirring up, or putting into motion. Bacon 
uſes it. 2. The act of rouſing or awakening. The recollection and 
freſh excitation of ideas. Watts. | | 

To Excr'Tz [exciter, Fr. eccitare, It. excitar; Sp. of excito, Lat.] 
1. To ſtir up or egg on; to quicken, to encourage. Poeſy which eæ- 
cites to virtue the greateſt men. Diyden., 2. To put into motion, to 
raiſe, to awaken. „„ ; | 

Exc1'TED, part. p. [excitatus, Lat. excite, Fr.] ſtirred up, egged 
on, encouraged, quickned, ccc. 

Exci'TEMENT [of excite] the act of ſtirring up, the motive b 
which one is put in action. Eæritements of my reaſon and my hed, 
Shakeſpeare. | | ; ; 

Exc1'Ter [of excite] 1. One that ftirs up others: The tumults 
and their exciters. K. Charles. 2. The cauſe that puts any thing in 
motion or action Hope is the grand exciter of induſtry. Decay of Piety. 

To Excla'im, verb newt. [e/clamare, It. exclamar, Sp. exclamo, 
Lat.] to cry out, to call aloud, to declare with loud bawling. 

Is Cade the ſon of Henry the Vth. 5 | 
That thas you do exc/aim you'll go with him? Shakeſpeare. 
_  Excra'im, Ft [from the verb] clamour, outcry ; now obſolete. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. | DE | 

ExcLama'T10N, Fr. [ Yclamaxicne, It. exclamation, Sp. exclamatio, 
Lat.] 1. Vehement and outrageous outcry. 2. 1 rhetoricians] 
a figure, wherein, by raiſing the voice and u ng an interjection, 
either expreſsly or anderſtood, an uncommon warmth and paſſion of 
mind is denoted ; as, O heavens! O earth! to you, O men, I call! 
3. A note thus marked [ !] that is ſabjoined to a pathetical ſentence. - 

ExcLa'wutr [of exclaim] one that exclaims or makes vehement 
outcries, one that ſpeaks with great heat and paſſion. 

ExcLAMATIVvE, adj. of or pertaining to exclamation.  _ 

ExcLa'matory [exclamatrrius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to exclamation, 
practifing exclamation. 2. Containing exclamation. 

ExcLo'sep [of excluſus, Lat.] excluded, put out. | | 
To Exciv'pe [exclurre, Fr. eſcludere, Tt. excluyr, Sp. of excludo, 
Lat.] 1. To ſhut out from entrance or admiſſion. 2. To debar or 
keep from participation, to prohibit. To ſhare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exc/ude none wholly from theirs. Swift. 3. To ex- 
cept in any poſition. 4. Not to comprize in any privilege. Thou- 
_ whom the goodneſs of Almighty God doth not exclude. 

CORY, | : . 

Exciusa'c1um, or ExcLusa [old Latin records] a fluice for wa- 
ter dammed or pent up. | | ; 

ExcLvu'ston, Fr. and Sp: [e/chyfrone, It; of exclufio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of excluding, barring; or ſhutting out. The exc/u/ion of air. Ba- 
con; 2. Rejection, not reception in any manner. An entire excluſion 
of fear, Addiſon. 3. The act of debarring from Ar 4. 
Exception. With an exception and eccl¹¹νj,s that he ſhould not marry 
her. Bacon. 5. The diſmiſſion of young from the 665. 5 
ExcLu'siVx, A 1. Pertaining to or having the force of excluding 
or denying admiſſion. Excluſive bars. Milton. 2. Debarring from 

articipation, To inherit all, che of his brethren. Locle. z. 
Not From chef in an account or number. Oppoſed to incluſive. I 
_ not whether he reckons the droſs exclyfve or incluſive. Swift. 

. Excepting: _-. x | . | 
: . N. 3 the excluſive term pores, in Greek, ſolus, in Latin, and 


of ONLY, or ALonf, in Engliſh, it excludes only in THAT $ewse, in 


from che war- 
eee 
% theywho.cerurn money beyond ſea, by bills of e. 
4 * Leer. To "RY one get by others lob 


] the place or office where 
called, rhe receipt of the ex+ 


another.” Fr. 


the ſame with 
gebonier, O. Norm. Fr. 
Pt and paid, properly 


which the thing predicated is applied to the ſubje& mentioned; as, 
God ov wite, * God ox holy,” the bleſſed and oxLY po- 
tentate! ho ox has immortality,” and the like, The import 
of all ſuch propoſitions is not to exc/ude other beings from being wiſe, 
holy, or poſſeſſed of power and immortality, but only in that wosT 
nion and ABSOLUTE SENSE. in which. theſe and all other divine at- 
- tributes belong to So. * Why calleſt thou me ? there is none 
good [good, in the moſt high and apsoLuTE ſenſe of the word] but 
dne (ec, one ſiugle perſon] even God.” See Fier Cavss and Co- 
IMMENSE compared. ow” 
Exc,u*1088&s [in the time of king Charles II.] a name given to 
thoſe members of parliament that were for excluding the duke of York 
from the crown; a cant word. _ | | | 
Exciu'sions [with mathematicians] a method of coming at the 
ſolution of problems (in numerical caſes) by previouſly aas or ex- 
cluding out of our conſideration ſuch numbers, which are of no us (s 
in ſolving the queſtion, and whereby, of conſequence, -the 5 
„ . _ 


"EXC 


ExcLv'srve [exclufif, Fr. eſclufroi, It. exeluſiwo, Sp.] Propoſitions 
with . * —.— which ſignify that a predicate 
does ſo agree with its ſubject, as that it agrees with that alone, and 
no other; as, 'tis virtue only which makes nobility, nothing elſe can ren- 
der a man truly noble. | . 


ExcLu'sIvELY, adv. [excluſiu?, Lat.] 1. In a manner excluſive of, 
or of not taking in an account or number. 2. Without admiſſion of _ 


another to participation. Exclufively to all the reſt. Boyle. 
ExcLv'sivensss [of d en excluſive quality. 

Exc uso Y {cxcly/orius, Lat.] having power to exclude. . 
To Exco'cT, verb act. [excotum, ſup. of excoquo, 
coquo, Lat. to boil] to boil up. Bacon uſes it. 

To Exco'cirarE, verb ad. [excogitatum, ſup. of excogito, from 
ex and cogito, Lat. to think] to invent, or find out by thinking. More 
and Hale uſe it. ; 

Excoctra rio [excogitatio, Lat.] an invention by means of think- 
ing, a device. | 

To Excommu'nicaTE [excommunier, Fr. eſcommunicare, It. exco- 
mulgar, Sp. excommunicatum, ſup. of excommunico, from ex and com- 
munico, Lat, to communicate] to put out or exclude from the commu- 
nion of the church by an ecclefiaſtic ceuſure, to interdict from the par- 
1 of holy myſteries. | | | 
 Excemmunica'T10N, Fr. [e/communicazidne, It. excommunion, Sp. of 
excommunicatio, Lat. among the ancient Pagans] was an excluding 
or debarring men from the participation of the ſacred myſteries of 
their worſhip, and a cutting them off from communicating with men 
of the ſame religion. 

| ExcommunicaTion [with Chriſtians of the church of England, 


c.] is a ſentence pronounced by an ecclefaftical judge, againſt an 


obſtinate offender, debarring him or her from the ſacraments, as alſo 
ſometimes from the communion of the faithful, and all civi privileges. 
See Rewelat. c. xiii. v. 17. 
ExcommuNnica'To capienab, a writ directed to the ſheriff for the ap- 
prehenſion of one who ſtandeth obſtinately excommunicated forty 
days; for ſuch an one not having abſolution, hath or may have his 
contempt certified into the chancery; whence this writ iſſues for 
laying him up, without bail or mainpriſe, until he conforms him- 
elf. 
 ExcommunicaTo0 deliberando, a writ to the under ſheriff, for 
the delivery. of the excommunicate perſon out of priſon, upon the 
—_— of the ordinary of his conformity to the eccleſiaftical juriſ- 
iction. ws | 
EXCOMMUNICATO recipiende, a writ, whereby perſons excommu- 
nicated, being fot their obſtinacy committed to priſon, and unlaw- 
fully fet at ſiverty before they have given caution to obey the au- 
thority of the church, are commanded to, be ſought for and laid up 
again. | 
870 Exco'rIATE, verb act. 2 ſup. of excorio, from co- 
rium, Lat. leather.) to flay off the fin. 
Excor1Aa'TiON, Fr. [e/coriazione, It.] 1. [With ſurgeons} is when 
the ſkin'is rubbed or torn off; or elſe eaten or fretted away from any 
part of the body. 2. The act of ſtripping of poſſeſſions, ſpoil, plunder. 
A pitiful excoriation of the poorer fort, Howe. 

XCORTICA'TION [excorticatio, from ex and cortex, Lat. the bark] 
the a& of barking, taking, or pulling off the outward bark of trees, 
roots, c. pes pps | 
To Excrt'aTE, verb act. [excreatum, ſup. of excreo, Lat.] to 
ſtrain in ſpitting, to hawk, to force matter from the throat. 

_ © EXcREA'T1ION, Lat. a ſpitting with reaching or hawking. 
E'XCREMENTS of the Body, Fr. [eſcrementi, It. eſcrementos, Sp. and 
Port. of excrementa, Lat.] whatſoever is evacuated out of an animal 
body after digeſtion, being what in other reſpects is ſuperfluous and 
prejudicial thereto ; as ordure, urine, ſpittle, Ee. ; 
EXCREME'NTAL, adj. [of excrement] voided as excrement. Excre- 
mental parts, Raleigh. | | - 
EXCREMENTI'TIOUS, adj. [excrementitius, Lat.] of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of excrements, containing excrements. 
 Excre'scENCE, or Excxe'scENCY [excroifſance, Fr. eſcreſcenza, It. 
of excreſco, ret that which ſticks to or grows upon another thing, 
any preternatural production; as cats tails upon a nut-tree, &c. 
 Excre'sCENCE, or ExcRE'scEncy (in ſurgery] ſuperfluous fleſh, 
Ee. that grows on any part of the body; as a wart, wen, Ce. 
ExcRE'SCENT, adj. e e Lat.] growing out of another pre- 
ternaturally. Lop th' excre/cent parts. Pope, | | 
Excxeg'TioN, Lat. [with phyſicians] the act of ſeparating and 
voiding either excrements or excrementitious humours from the ali- 
ments and the maſs of blood. 
© ExcrETION Bony [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horfes, when a ſort 
of ſubſtance grows in the bone of the leg, c. 
> Excreg'TIve, adj. [excretus, Lat.] having 
and throwing out excrementitious parts, 
ExcRE"ToRY, adj. [of excretion] 1. Having the power of ſeparat- 
ing and ejecting ur. parts. 2. [In e Bin ts ſmall 
duQs or veſſels, making part of the compoſition or ſtructure of the 
glands, are called excretory ducts, &c. | | 
n [excruciabilis, Lat.] worthy or liable to be tor- 
mented. - | 
To Excrv'ciaTE, verb af, [excrucio, Lat.] to torture, to torment. 
 Gnawing and excruciating fears. Bentley. | 5 
© Excru'ClaTED, part. pafſ. [excruciatus, Lat.] tormented or put to 
in. | 
r Lat. the act of tormenting or putting to pai L 
ExcugATIox, Lat. the act of keeping watc + bad all night. 
ExcuLca'T10n, Lat, the act of trampling under foot. - 
To Excurrarz, verb a#. [of ex and cue, Lat.] to clear from 
the imputation of a fault. A law term among civilians. | 
Excv'RsIOx, Fr. [of ex and curro, Lat. to run] 1. A digreffion in 
2 or going from the matter in hand. Excurſun from the main 
ſign. Artterbury. 2. The act of running out, an invaſion or inroad. 
. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. The mind makes excurffons 
into that incomprehenſible. Locke. 4. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 
ons of the ſeaſons into the extremes of cold and heat. Jr. 
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Excu'RSIV R, adj. [excurro, Lat. : f 
ae it. * } rambling, Wandering, 
XCU'sABLE, Fr. and Sp. adj. abil 
may be excuſed, pardo * . Ueefabil, i. 
CU'SEABLENEsSS [of exczſable] capability 
donableneſs. Boyle uſes it. fa *r * 


Thow, 


excuſabily, La, hy 
of being excuſ, 6d, 1 


Cusa'TI0N [of excuſe] excuſe, 
ob k. . x ] e, apology, Bacon ang Boy 
Excvu'sa , adj. 7 | : 
Fro adj [excuſatorius, Lat. ſerving tO excuſe, na, 


To Excvu'st [excy/o, Lat. excuſer, Fr. 
Port.] 1. To extenuate by 2 1. eur, dp, 


to juſtify. 
faults. Johnſon. 2. To diſengage how Abel en Kuß they 


tendance. I pray thee have me excu/ed. St. Lule. 1 enn a, 
to exact. 4. To weaken obligation to any thing, to obtain lo 
» l . 


Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings t 
temple, excuſe their journey. South, 5. To o $0 up to th 
1 pardon by all 
apology. Excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains. Pope. 6, To 5 Ya 
putation by a feigned apology. Think you that he., * h. 
unto you. 2 Corinthians. excuſe Owidng 
Excuse, Fr. [/cu/a, It. eſcuſa, Sp. of excuſati 
of the verb is N as if hs deres "lp 0 kal 
the natural ſound] 1. A reaſon by which we Go vi 
ſome offence or fault committed ; apology, plea offered f to ju 
tion, 2. The act of excuſing or apologiling. ir ele. 
That thou mighteſt win the more thy father's lo. 
Pleading fo wiſely in excuſe of it. Shatrjpewe, * 
3. Cauſe for which a perſon is excuſed. Rich Ill Poets are gr 
excuſe. Roſcommon. tun 
A bad Exevss is better than none. 
It is better to have ſomething to ſay in defence of why We 2 
with, than to be obliged quite to hold our tongues; 20 _ 
muſt be a very bad _ or action that will admit of ng excaf 15 
proverb is, however, generally ſaid tauntingly to those who def 
themſelves but badly ; or have but very little to lay in their yn 
cuſe, and yet will offer at it. hs 
Excvu'sELESs, adj. [of excuſe] that for which no excuſe or apoly 
can be given. 90 
Excu'sER [of excuſe] 1. One who excuſes or pleas fr another 
2. One who forgives another. _ 
To Excu'ss, verb act. [excuſſum, ſup. of excutio, Lat] u frize ad 
detain by law. A term in the civil law. 4y/ife. 
Excu's8aBLE [excuſſabilis, Lat.) that may be ſhaken or town 
off. 
Excu'ss10N, Lat. 1. The act of ſhaking off. 2. 4 ligent inqui- 
ſition or examination. 3. Seizure by law. l. 
Excv'TIENT, adj. [excutiens, Lat.] ſhaking of. 
E'xeaT, Lat. [f. e. let him go out] a term uſed in church didi. 
line for a permiſſion, which a biſhop grants to a prieſt to go ou of 
his dioceſe. 1 
E'XECRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [e/caratele, It. execrabili, Lat.] accurkd, 
deteſtable, hateful. | 
E'XECRABLENESs- [of execrable] accurſedneſs, abominablenefs, 
E'xXECRABLY, adv. [of execrable] 1. Curſedly, abominably. 2. 
By way of hyperbole in common converſation, to denote lomethung 
very poor and mean. *Tis fuſtian all, tis execraby bad. Dryden. 
To ExxcRATE, verb act. [execror, Lat.] to curle, to abominate, 
Some form cantrary to that which they lately exzcrated and detelted, 
Temple. 
Ear CRATAD, part. paſſ. [execratus, Lat.] accufeb. 
EXECRA'TION, Fr. | e/ecrazione, It. execracion, Sy. of exertati, Lat, 
a curſing or banning, a wiſhing miſchief to one; a dreadful oath, 15 
precation or curſe. The Indians at naming the deri did ſpi ond 
ground in token of execration. Stilling fleet. 
To Exe'cr, verb act. [execo, or exſeco, Lat.] to cut out, do (x 
away. Harvey uſes it. | 
Exe'cT10N [of exec] the act of cutting out. 
To E'xecute [executum, of exequor, Lat. execute, Fr, — 
Sp.] 1 To do, to effect what is plann'd or determin d. * go! | 
ment almoſt executes itſelf. Seuifr, 2. To prattiſe, to Pf Fa. 7 
will execute judgment. Exodus. 3. To put to death by al N. 
by form of law, to puniſh capitally. £xecuied for trealol. 
4. To put ta death, to kill in general. 


Falſtaff wounds my peace, | | 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would avecute, 
If I now had him, Shakeſpeare. p. ola, la 


eſecuzione, It. execucion, 8 - 
1. The executing or doing a thing, performance, E * 
are come to the execution. Bacon. 2. Hanging, belles 17 bm al 
ing of a malefactor, capital puniſhment, death inflict al k 
law. 3. Deſtruction, ſlaughter in general. The c 
too cruel. Hayward. fs oo „ eil confes, by WHICH 
ExgcvuT10n [in law] the laſt act of the law in civic nent, G. 
eſſion is given ob body or goods, as in 2 fine, wh he whole 
ir Richard was committed to the Fleet in ac 0 
Clarendon. | the de- 
Fina] ExtcyTion [in law] is that which makes wovey of to the 
 fendant's goods, and extendeth his lands and delivers 
. Exxcv“rion, is the pillage or plundering 
the enemy's army. 1 
Exxcbrionz Facienda, Lat. a writ commanding 
a judgment. | 7 hich hes for the 
Exkcurioxz Facienda in Withernam, à WY * 
taking of his cattle, that had before convey d ano 
of the country. Pp tes or « 
Exzcu*rionss [of execution] 1. He that etech man or fiber 
The executioners of this' office. Bacon. 2. The hang chat kills or u 
the law, he that inflicts capital puniſhment. 3. alete. # he 
thers in general. I would not be thy cui. a 
inſtrument by which any thing is performed. 
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anvils of torments hung, 
of foul intents. | Craſhaw. 
[from execute, Or executorre, 
Executive of 


Tools of wrath, 
t1oners . 
| Fell erer or Exe'cUTORY, adj. 


Eu cure the quality of _—_ or performing. 


Fr.] I. Having |. Hale. 2. Having the power of putting in 
Fe nmands 5 = m legiſlative or deliberative. The legiſlative 


a | 
4 the laws, 407 Addiſon. E 

4 ower * 7 N 7 ; 

ys well as cc 'XECUTER | nagar Fr. æſecutore, It. of execu- 


1 2 or performs any thing. Impartial executers 
3 


2 „ 2. (In law) a perſon nominated by a te- 
of poetic ee 3 2 de ee executed, and Eis ſab- 
15 <1. 7 according to the tenure of the will. In this ſenſe 
ance dip n the ſecond ſyllable. 
chers to death. Obſolete. 


3. An executioner, one who 
puts 0 - er to execurers pale, | 
elivers o er to EY, 
_ lazy yawning drone. Shakeſpeare. EY 
1.11Tor de for Tort Ca law phraſe] 3. e. of or to his own wrong; 
ge" 24 who takes upon him the office of an executor by intruſion, 
C 7 conſtituted thereto by the teſtator, nor authorized by the or- 
not be' 


dminiſter. | | 
P27. Corona; or Exe'CUTERSHIP [of executor} the office of a 
1 


| ator. Bacon. : 
men he who is intruſted to perform the will of the feſta- 


tor. Bacon. 

| Exe DR, 54 64 
ſopbiſts, and rhetoricians, 
on ſekmyneig, of en efid!, Gr. to explain] an explica- 
1 Numeroſa or Linealis [in algebra] is the numeral or lineal 
blution of extraction of roots out of adfected equations. | 

| Bxzops1s [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein that which the ora- 
tr has delivered darkly, he afterwards renders more clear and intelli- 
ble in the ſame ſentence 3 as, Time at the ſame infant ſeemed both long 
Band /bort ; ling in the protract ion of his defires, and ſhort in the pleaſure 
calling them to mind. | ; 

Exe'ceTEs [ek nynrns, Of gn ,“' Gr. to explain] perſons among 
Ide Athenians learned in the laws of the juris conſulti; whom the 
Fudges uſed to conſult in capital caſes. 
| E wheat; ach. [exegetrque, Fr. exegeticus, Lat. e&nynrixos, Gr.] 
dat ſerves to explain or unfold. Some exegezical notes. Walker. N. B 
The particle xa: in Greek, whichanſwers to and in Engliſh, is ſuppoſed 
by the authors of marginal corrections of ſcripture, to be only exeger:- 
in ſome texts, where they had much better have retain d its ſtrict 
Band proper ſenſe; as Rev. cap. i. ver. 6. And hath made us king 

and prieſts [not to God ven his Father, but] to His Gop axnp Fa- 
THER, See Revell iii. 12. compared with 1 Pet. i. 3. and many 
ther places. W n 5 
| Exe@E'TICALLY, adv." [of exegetical}] explanatorily. 

þ Exece TICALNESS [of exegetical] explanatorineſs. 

F Exe 'MPLABLE, adj. [exemplabilis, Lat.] that may be imitated. 

F Exe 'MPLAR, Sp. and Lat. [een plaire, Fr. eſemplare, It.] an exam- 
ple or pattern to be imitated. The idea and exemplar of the world was 
tirtin God. Raleigh, © : 

| EXEMPLARILY, adv; [of exemplary] 1. In an exemplary manner, 
ſuch as deſerves imitation:  Exemplarily loyal. Howel. 2. In ſuch a 
manner as may warn others. Exe-mplarily puniſhed. Clarendon. 


 [otsa; Gr.] places where the ancient philoſophers, 
2 WH, to hold their conferences and diſ- 


lample,-or pattern to be copi Tillotſon uſes it. 
| EXEMPLARY, adj. [excmplaire, Fr. eſemplare, It.] 1. Which ſerves 
fer a pattern to follow, whether perſons or things. That lives 
ud doctrines ought to be erenplary. Bacon. 2. Such as may give 
Kaming to others. Exemplary juſtice. K. Charles. 3. Such as may 
Utralt notice and imitation. © Aby ſs of exemplary vice. Prior. 
Extelieica TION, Lat. [e/emplificazione, It. exemplificacion, Sp.] 
„ A demonſtrating a thing by an example. 2. A copy of an original 
ning. An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
the micles of peace. Hayzvard. | 
EMPLIFICATION [of letters patent] a duplicate or copy of them, 


dawn from the inrolled originals, and ſealed with the great ſeal of - 


England, 

Ex urLir Ep, part. pa of exemplify [cxemplificatus, Lat.] 1. 

ed, proved or confirmed by an example or inſtance. 2. Copied 
out from a deed or writing. 1 | | 

To Exe MLIT x [eſemplificare, It. exemplificar, Sp. of exempliſico, 

t. Of exemplum and facto, Lat.] 1. To prove or confirm by an ex- 
ple. Our author has "exemplified his precepts in'the very precepts 
benſclves; Spe&ator.2:-Fo copy out a deed or writing. 2 

To Ex MH Lenemptum, ſup. of exims, Lat. exemter, Fr. eſentare, 


lt Keuter, Sp.] to free or diſcharge from, to privitepe, to grant im- 


| nunity from. 


Exkzupr, of ExXE'MPTED, part. paß. [exemptus, Lat.] 1. Free from, 


1 2. Not ſubject, not liable to. No man is exempt from 
ehanees of human life. Atierbury. 3. Clear, not included. | 
= _ „ hs toad 
5 laid on all, not any o pr. Lee. 
4. Cut off from. Obſolete : - ee ad | 
Q his WE not thou attainted,” ooo 
Tupted and exempr from ancient gentry. © Shake/peate. 
2 Berurr, Fr. a life guard man free * b 7 — 8 
. ON jun France] an officer in the guards, who commands 
hm + 0 1 captain and lieutenant. RON NE 
immun, N, Fr. [eſenzione, It. efencidn, Sp. of exemptio, L. 
imm . , , 70, Lat. 
unity, freedom from impoſts or burthenſome 2 ; } 


EXZurTI“T * 
1ovs, ad 
en Nn 5 
To — another. f Lov or exemptitious from matter. More. 
ion A are 145 e nn r ae 
/ Sit Shbowelling. oo EE EE. 
nk, Vir ach. [exequialis, Lat.} pertaining to exequies or fune- 
No, 39. | ; 


Exxxrkk 


Ex3'MPLARINESS (of e e fitneſs or worthineſs to be an ex- 


X IF i. . nts | 
e Liang a privilege to be free from appearance or ſer- 
of exemptus, Lat] ſeparable, that may be 


„eee, be e kene lar j $0 take out the bowels, 


E X H 
ExxIEs, /ab/. without a fingular [exeguiæ, Lat.] funeral rites 
or ſolemnities, the proceſſion of burial ; (tor this word, ob/equies is of- 
ten uſed, but not ſo properly. Johnſon.) | 

Ex RENT, adj. [exercens, Lat.] that exerciſes or practiſes any cal- 
ling. £xercent advocate. Ayliffe, ' 

To E'XERCISE, verb act. [exercer, Fr. effercitare, It. exercitar, Sp. 
and Port, exerceo, Lat.] 1. Toinure or train up to. Your own language 
they were inſtructed and exerci/ed in. Locke. 2. To employ, to en- 
gage in employment. This faculty when exerci/ed immediately about 
things, is called judgment. Locke, 3. To make fkilful by practice. 
Reaſon 3 exerciſed. Locke. 4. To buſy, to keep buſy. He 
will exerciſe himſelf with «gp Altterbury, 5. To taſk, to keep 
employed as a penal injunction. Sore travel hath God given to the 
ſons of men to be exerci/ed therewith. Eccleſiaſtes. 6. To practiſe, to 
perform. All offices he may exerciſe by his friend. Bacon. 7. To 
exert. I he princes of the Gentiles -xerci/e dominion over you. Sz. Mat- 
thew. 8. To uſe in order to habitual ſkill. To exerci/e their arms. 
Addiſon. 

To ExERC1sE, verb neut. to uſe exerciſe for health or amuſement; 
Alexander the Great exerciſed at it. Broome. 

ExkR CISE, Fr. [eſercixio, It. exercicio, Sp. of exercitium, Lat.] 1. 
Labour of the body as conducive to the cure or prevention of diſeaſes. 
Exerciſe and a ſpare diet. Bacon. 2. Something done for amuſement. 
To perform all things rather as an exerci/e than as a labour. Bacen, 3: 
Habitual action, by which the body is formed to gracefulneſs, air, and 
agility. The French apply themſclves more univerſally to their exer- 
ciſes than any nation. Addiſon. 4. Uſe, actual application. The uſe 
and exerciſe thereof ſhall ceaſe. Hooker, 5. Praciice, outward per- 
formance. The public exerci/e of their religion. Addi/on., 6. Em- 
ployment. Eæerciſe of the eyes and memory. Locke. 7. Taſk, that 
which one is appointed to perform, Patience is more oft the exerciſe 
of ſaints. Milton. 8. Act of of divine worſhip, private or public. 

I'm in your debt for your laſt exercy/e, >; 

Come the next ſabbath and I will content you. Shakeſpeare. 

E'xeRc18E [in military affairs] is the practice of all motions, actions 
and management of arms, by which a {ſoldier is inſtructed in the dit- 
ferent poſtures he is to be in under arms, and the different motions he 


is to make to cppoſe an enemy. 


ExkRCISER [of exerciſe] he that directs or exerciſes. 
E'xxRCISES [exercitia, Lat.] the taſk of a ſcholar at ſchool, or of 
a young ſtudent at the univerſity. | 

ExXERCITA'TION,, [exercitatio, Lat.] 1. Practice, uſe, By fre- 
quent exercitations we form them within us. Fellon. 2. An inge- 
nious diſcourſe upon any ſubje&, a critical comment, | 

ExERCITATION [with phyſicians] exerciſe, a vehement and volun- 
tary motion of the body for the ſake of health. Corporal exercita!ions; 
Brown. 

ExerGa's1a, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure, when one thing is 
often repeated in different terms; as, the olject of his thoughts, the en- 
tertainment of his diſcourſe, and the contentment of his heart. 

Ext'RGasY [exergaſia, Lat. i&:pyacie, Gr.] poliſhing, 

ExE'RGUE, or ExE'RGUM [of a, and epyoy, Gr. the work] a term 
among medalliſts, uſed to ſignify the little ſpace around or without the 
work or figures of a medal, for an inſcription, cypher, device, date, 
Ec. to be placed there. | | 

To Exx x, verb ad. [exertum, ſap. of exero, Lat.] 1. To thruſt 
out or put forth, to perform. The will has exerted an act of command. 
South. 2. To uſe with an effort. Your courage and conduct you 
may exert. Dryden. 3. To enforce, to puſh to an effort; with the 
reciprocal pronoun; as, 1 exert one's ſelf, is to uſe one's utmoſt endea- 
Vour. | 
ExE'RT10N, Lat. the act of exerting, operation, production. 

Exe's10N [exe/us, Lat.] the act of eating through. Brown uſes it, 

ExtsTUA'TION [exæſtuo, Lat.] the ſtate of boiling, ebullition. 

E'xeTER, the capital city of Devonſhire, ſituated on the river Ex, 
ten miles north of the Britiſh Channel, and 172 miles from London. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſends two members to parliament, and gives 
_ of earl to a branch of the noble family of Cecil. See Plate IX. 

ip. 22. 

To Exro'LiaTe, verb neut. [exfolier, Fr. of ex, and folium, Lat. a 
leaf; a chirurgical term} to ſcale, as ſplinters of a broken bone: or 
when a carious bone, by the aſſiſtance of the ſound parts and vis vitæ, 
throws off what is decay'd. 

ExFOLIA'TION, Lat. [in ſurgery] a riſing up in leaves and ſplinters: 
as a broken bone does. | ; | 

Exro'LIATIVE, adj. [of exfoliate] that which has the power of pro- 
curing exfoliation. | 
ExxOLIATIVE Trepan, one proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame time 
to pierce a bone, and ſo to exfoliate or raiſe ſeveral leaves or flakes 
one from another, | 
ExrxEDIAAE [in old law] to break the peace, to commit open 
violence. ; 

Ex GRAVI QUERELA, a writ which lies for one who is kept from 
the poſſeſſion of his lands or tenements by the deviſor's heir, which 
were deviſed to him by will. | 

ExRnALABLE, a4. [of exhale} that which may be exhaled or eva- 


ExH#Aa'LANT, adj. [exhalans, Lat.] ſending out an exhalation. 


ExnALA“TION [exhalaiſon, Fr. e/alazione, It. eſalacion, Sp. of exha- 


latio, Lat.] 1. The act of exhaling, emiſſion. 2. The ſtate of eva- 
3 evaporation. 3. A fume or vapour, which is raiſed up 
rom the ſurface of the earth, either by the heat of the ſun, or ſubter- 
raneous fire, of which meteors, as maſts, fogs, rain, ſnow, hail, Qc. 
are produced. | þ | 
 Ex#AaLATION [with chemiſts] an operation, by means of which 
the more airy, volatile parts of things are raiſed and diſperſed by heat. 
ExnALATION [in phyſic] a fubtil, ſpirituous air, which breathes 
out of the bodies of animals. 
© To Exna'Le, verb neut. [exbaler, Fr. eſalare; It. eſalar, Sp. exha- 


are, Lat.] to breathe or ſteam out. 
To ExfALE, verb af. 1. To ſend forth a fame; ſteam or vapour. 
The 8 had been exhaled. Temple. - 


2. To draw out. 
is thy preſence that exhales this blood WE pes 
From cold and empty veins _ no blood dwells. Shakeſpeare. 


ERA LR 


1 


Exnaa'temenT [of exhale] matter exhaled, vapour. Brown uſes 
it. | * | 
To Exnav'sr [exbauſtum, ſup of exhaurio, Lat.] 1. To draw quite 

out till nothing is left. They exhauſted nt all its treaſures. Locke. 

2. To drain, to deprive by | draining. Their means are leſs 

exhauſted. Bacon. . 3. To waſte, ſpend or conſume. | = 

Exnau'sTED Receiver [in chymiſtry] a glaſs or other veſſel 1 
on the plate of the air- pump, and the air extracted out of the fame, 

by the working of the engine. a 

Exnav'sTION [of ex hau] the act of drawing out or draining. 
 Exnav'sTiOns [in mathematics] a way of proving the equality of 
two magnitudes by a reductio ad abſurdum ; hewin that if one be 
ſuppoſed either greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a contra- 
diction, 5 
: ExHau'sTLEss, adj.. [of exhauſt] not to be emptied, inexhauſti- 

le. | | 

Ex1z'REs15, Lat. [gie of eZaipew, Gr. to take out] a chirur- 
gical operation, whereby ſomething foreign, uſeleſs, and even perni- 
cious, is taken from a human body. 

Exnk'BENus, Lat. [Cee Gr.] a kind of white ſtone, with 
which goldſmiths poliſh gold. | 

Exxz'Nium, Exe'nnium [in old Latin records] a new year's gift, 
a preſent, a token. 

To Exhz'A DATE, verb act. [exhereder, Fr. exbæredo, Lat. ] to diſ- 
inherit, to ſet aſide the right heir. | . 

ExkEREDA“TIOx [in civil law] a father's excluding a ſon from in- 
heriting his eſtate. | . 

To Exni'siT, verb act. [exhiber, Ft. eſibire, It. exhiber, Sp. of ex- 
kibeo, Lat.] 1. To produce, to ſhew, to preſent or offer to view or 
uſe, to propoſe in a formal or public manner. To exhibit a charge of 
high treaſon. Clarendon. 2. To ſhow, to diſplay. Exhibiting a 
miſerable example. Pope. | 8 

To ExainiT [in law] is when a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is in a chancery ſuit exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and 
the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhewed to ſuch an one at 

the time of his examination. 

Exn1'BiTER [of exhibit] he that exhibits or offers any thing as a 
petition or charge publickly. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Exa1B1'TION, Fr. [e/ibizione, It. of exhibitio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
producing or ſhewing of titles, authorities, and other proofs of a mat- 
ter in conteſt; difplay, ſetting forth. Exhibition of mathemaric de- 
monſtrations. Grew. 2. Allowance, penſion, A penſion or exhi- 
bition out of his coffers. Bacon, | 

Ex#181'TIONs [in the univerſities] the ſettlements of benefactors 
for the maintenance of ſcholars at the univerſity, not depending upon 
the foundation, | | 

Exat'BITIVE, adj. 
715 uſes it. 

To Ex11 LERATE, verb ad. [exhilero, Lat.] to cheer up, to make 
merry, to delight, to enliven. 

ExniLERA“TIox [of exhilerate] 1. A cheering up or making mer- 
ry. 2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Exbileration hath ſome affinity 
with joy. Bacon. | 

To Exno'sT [exhorter, Fr. exhortar, Sp. efortare, It. of exhortor, 
Lat.] to encourage, to encite or ſtir up to any good action. | 
- ExuorTA'TION, Fr. [e/ortazzone, It. exortacion, Sp. of exhortatio, 
Lat.] 1. An entouragement by words or incitement to good. 2. 
The form of words by which one is exhorted. Ill end my exhorta- 
tion after dinner. Shake peare. 

ExnorTA'TIVE, or ExhOR TA“ TORY [efortativo, It. of exhortati- 
us, Lat.] ſerving to exhort, encouraging to good. DD 

cee [of exhort] one who exhorts or encourages by 
words. 
© Exauma'T10N, the act of digging up a body interred in holy 
ground, eſpecially by the authority of the judge. ES 

TaExi'ccaTE, verb act. [exicco, Lat.] to dry up. 

Exicca'rion [of exiccate] The act of drying up, the ſtate of being 
dried up. Drought and exiccation of the earth. Bentley. : 

Exr ccaTIvE, adj. [of exiccate] having a dry quality. 

E'*1GENCE, E'x1GEXCY, or ExiGExNT [exigence, Fr. efigenza, It. 
exigencia, Sp.] 1. Need, want, demand, occaſion; that which a 
thing requires, or is ſuitable thereto. Eæigencies of our ſtation. Ro- 
gers. 2. Preſſing neceſſity, ſudden occaſion. | 

Now in ſuch exigencies not to need! s 
Upon my word you muſt be rich indeed. Pope. 
3. A pinch or ſtrait; an occaſion that requires immediate help. 

FE'X1GENT. 1. A writ lying where the defendant in a perſonal ac- 
tion cannot be found, nor any thing of his within the county whereby 
to be attached or diſtrained; it is directed to the ſheriff to call the 

arty five county days ſucceſſively, to appear under pain of outlawry ; 
if he appear not, he is {aid to be guinguies exadus, and is oatlawed. 
Shakeſpeare uſes for any extremity. Hanmer, 2. The ſame writ 
alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the party indicted cannot 
be found. 3. End. Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake- 
ſpeare. | ? 

E'xiGEnNTER, or EXtGE"NDARY, an officer of the court of common 
pleas, who makes out exigents and proclamations in all actions in 
which procels of outlawry lies. | 

Ex1'cuovsNtss, or Exicu'tTY 
neſs, flenderneſs. Boyle uſes it. | 

Ex1'6uous [exiguus, Lat.] little, ſmall, ſlender. 

E'X1LE, adj. [exilis, Lat.] fine, thin, ſlender ; not 
in uſe but in philoſophical, writings. . | 

Ex!'LE, ſub}t. [cxier, Fr. eſuie, It. of exul, Ly a perſon ſent into 
ſome place far diſtant ſrom his native country, under a. penalty not to 
re: urn for a term of years, or life, &c. | | 

E'xiLE, fulff. [exil, Fr. efilio, It. of exilium, Lat.] baniſhment, 
ſtate of being baniſhed from one's country, This word ſeems an- 
ciently to have had the accent indifterently on either. ſyllable : now it 


is uniformly on the firſt. | 

To E'xiLE, verb act. [Vxiler, Fr. efiliare, It. of exulo, Lat. this had 
formerly the accent on the laſt ſyllable, now. generally on the firlt ;, 
tho Dryden has uſed both] to ſend into baniſhment, to tranſport, to 


dxivę from one's country. 


[of exhibit) diſplaying, repreſentative. Nor- 


[exiguitas, Lat.] littleneſs, ſmall- 


powerful. Not 


EX O 
Ex1'LEMENT [of exile] baniſhment. Wotton ufc. : 
Ex1L1'TION [exilitio, Lat.] the act of ſpringi ris 
_ J Brown uſes it. Sing or ruſhin 
XI'LLEs, a ſtrong fortreſs on the frontier 9 
mont, about 10 . — weſt of Suſa, and 2 e619] Davphine and Pit 
ExrlITY [exilitas, Lat.] ſlenderneſs, {maliner, ol Twin, 
Exr'LiuM fold law] a waſte or deſtruction of lan 4, Son ute; 
Sc. alſo a prejudice done to an eſtate, by bang 5, houſe, wog 
tenure of it, either by ejecting, advancing, & 5 ton 6 
Ex1'mious [efimio, It. of eximins, Lat.] 5 
Ex MioUsNESS, or.Ext1'MITY [eximietas, "Ong, 
neſs, &c, excellentneſs. excellency, 0tahle 
ExINav1'TI0N [exinanitio, Lat.] privation, loſ | 
Exi'schius [:&1ox0-, Gr.] a term uſed by furcs 
chium or thigh bone js dixjointed. Its #1, om vlc ge 
1 „ of TH out of, and LY 400, Gr. the bone nentun Hin dle 
o Ex1'sr [exifler, Fr. exiſtere, It. exiſt; it 
Lo have a — 7 g n Lag 
xis TEN CB, or Ex1'STENCY [Cexifence, Fr. »/ 
of exiſtentia, low Lat.] being, 5 5 aa bens 9 20 _ 
of a God; and the mode or manner of his exif, 
manner of his BEING ; not like ours, and all other eriveſ h 
Ve; eng 


dependent upon wiLL and power; but INVpEPENDExr ö 
0 L! Th 

RIVED; or what exiſts by ABSOLUTE neces y 1 Vibe. 

UI 


B Out y 


the Condition g 


choice, rare, & 


Lat.) 


erl. 
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ſuperior to all production and cauſality whatſoever, Bay 0 2 
AUTOTHEISM, and SELF-EXISTENCE, | ts (inn, 

Ex1 STENT, adj. [of exiſt] in being, poſſeſſed of exiſtence 


TORS: adj. [of exif] capable of exiſting. 
p: bg TION. 1. The act of thinking or Judging, a i 

Exir [exitus, Lat.] 1. A departure, act of quitt 
life. Make a oor, at their — Sap. E of 
the time of the going of an actor off the ſtave. 3 Pat * 
any place. An eaſy entrance or exit. Glanville. i. a TY 
there is a paſſage out. Its ordinary exit, wells aud tk * 
rivers. Woodward. "mY 
4 To make his Exit. 

ie. 

Ex1'TIAaBLE, or Ex“ TIAL, adj, [exitiabili,, Lat 
ſtructive, mortal. Exitial fevers. Harwey. 
 ExyrTio'ss, or Ex1'Tious, adj. [exiticſus, 
gerous, deſtructive. 

Exixve, Lat. ſin law] iſſues, or the yearly rents of land ore. 
ments. 

Ex MERO MoTU [ e. of my own proper motion] words of frm 
uſed in a charter, intimating, that what the prince granted is of hi 
own will and motion, and not by ſollicitation. 

Exo'pium [ ££00809, Gr.] 1. An irterlude or farce at the end of 
Tagen. 2. A ſong ſung at the concluſion of a meal. 

xobus, or E'xoDy eK,, of ie and 00e. Gr. 2 ap] a going 
or departing out ; the title of the ſecond of the five books of Moſes, 
ſo called, becauſe it deſcribes the journey of the Iſtaelies fom Eg. 
The time of the Jewiſh exody. Hale. | 

Exo'plary [in the Roman tragedy] a droll or mime, who ap- 
peared on the ſtage when the tragedy was ended, and performed the 
exodium. 

Ex or“ ο [from office or duty, officiouſ}y] uſed of an oath 
whereby one who was ſuppoſed to be an offender, was forced to con- 
feſs, accuſe, or clear himſelf of any criminal mater. 

ExoL E TE, adj. [exoletus, Lat.] 1. Faded, or withered; as Lowers, 
Sc. 2. Grown out of uſe, obſolete. 

To Exo'tvs, verb af. [exobvo, Lat J 1. To unbind. 2. To p 
clear off. 5 

Exo'MPHAL0s, Lat. LS, of e and ops, Gr.] 1.4 
protuberance of the navel. 2. A dropſy or rupture in the navel, 
- eg L= SOπαναννοννοiν. Gr.] confeſſion in an eccleſiaſtical 
enſe. 

Exo'Ncnoma [of E, 
prominent tumour, 5 

To Exo NENA TE, verb act. [exonero, Lat.] to unburhen, 0 fn: 
load, to eaſe, to diſcharge from any incumbrance. Ray uſes i 
*+EXONERA'TION = exonerate] the act of diſburthening ot chr 
W Repletion and exoneration. Grew. ert 

XONERATIO'NE Sedtæ, a writ which lay for the ward x N 
the king's tenant under age, to be diſburthened of all ſuit, &c, to K 
county, hundred, leet, or court-baron, c. during the time 0 
wardſhip. bh ben 

Exox EI ROsTs [:S of sSoveipurlw, Gr.] a ſpecies of an "I 
9 called Pollutio nocturna, when the ſemen Hows ine uta 
in ſleep. 

ExornyTHA'LMIA Lege νν,, Gr.] a protuberance 0 
of its natural poſition. - be ſouokt with 

1 adj, [exoptabilis, Lat.] deſirable, to be ſoug 
eagernets, „ 

88 Lat. an earneſt wiſhing. 

Exo“ TAT ED [exoptatus, Lat.] wiſhed for, earneſtly « 

E'xoRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [eſerabile, It of exorabilis 
may be prevailed upon by reaſon, prayers, or entreates. 

ExoxABLEN ESS, eaſineſs to be entreated. orhitancih 

Exo'sBITANCE, or Exo iTAN OY [eſorbitanza, 5 "The a0 0 
Sp. exorbitantia, Lat. of ex and orbita,, Lat. a pati c the tongue. 
going out of the track preſcribed. Exortancies o 
2. A thing done out of meafure, ſquare, or rule, an me ide 
enormity. To, commit ſuch exorbitancles as could not 1 ravity. 
diſſolution of the government. Swift, 3. Boundleſs dep 

They riot ſtill 
Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. 

Exo R BITANT, adj. Fr. [eſorbitante, 
Lat.] 1. Going out of the preſeribed track. 
of the waters. Woodward. 2. Irregular, 
ſettled rule. Inured with cauſes exorv:tar. 


* . 


1. To go off the ſtage 2 21 act. 2 To 


hurtful, de- 


Lat.] milchierow, den. 


| out, and oe, Gr. a ſelling] any large 
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„ immoderate. Impoſitions fo very exorbitant. Adi. 
ragant, ; 
1 5 neut. [of ex and orbita, Lat.] To go out 
To Ex0 vormeT2-d, to deviate. Bentley uſes it. : 
f the 95 P E exorciſer, Fr. iforcizzare, It. EXOFCIRAT,, . 
To Exo“ 0 1.1.1. To caſt out evil ſpirits by certain forms 
jeort, Lat fe To adjure by ſome holy name. 3. To purify 


& | A influence 4 malignant ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 
g Bleſs then 3g 8 0 and croſs the walls. Dryden. 


And exorci/e 
F/x0RCISER [of 2 5 | 
pay evil il larger, Fr. eſorciſmo, It. exorci/mo, Sp. exorciſmus, 
EX0RCISM Gr.] a laying or 8 out ſpirits; prayers or ad- 
it. of 2 to exorciſe, i. e. to drive out devils from perſons 
pations, # urify unclean creatures, or preſerve from danger. De- 
oſeſſed, to Per , Harvey. 


ns. 

ut rjers wee Fr, exorciſia, It. Sp. and Lat. of ogg us, 
| "On who by adjurations and prayers caſts out evil ſpirits. 
FP i enchanter, a conjurer. Improper. | 

Thou like an exhorcift hath conjur'd up 

My mortified ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 5 1 
FEionbluu, Lat. Lærordt, Fr. efordio, It. eæbrdio, Sp.] a beginning, 
0 preface or preamble. Long prefaces and exordiums. Addi- 


| vith rhetoricians] a ſpeech by which the orator pre- 
r * the auditors for what is to follow. 


ares the minds o : 1 
| ng ion, Lat. the act of adorning, ornament, embelliſhment. 


rious exornations. Hooker. 
Ero TIVE [exortivus, Lat.] 
| Exo's8aTED [exgſatus, 


f bones. e nr nt TRE 5 
Exosss Tiox, Lat. the act of boning or taking out the bones. 


Exo'ssEOus, adj. [of 2. and a, Lat. bones] wanting bones, be- 
> boneleſs. Brown uſes it. : | 
ExosTo'sts [eco S, of TA and oreoy, Gr. a bone] the bunching or 
yelling of a bone out of its natural place, occaſioned by the ſettling 
W 2 corrupt humour in its proper ſubſtance. One ſymptom that ac- 

dmpanies the Rachiris is an exo/lo/ts, or ſweiling of the bones ; 
Wet 2thout pain. Diſtinguiſm this from an eægſfeſis, which comes 
Im an INFLAMMATION of the perieffeurm, whether external or inter- 


exerciſe] one who exorciſes, or practiſes to drive 


pertaining to the riſing of the ſun, or 


Lat.] having the bones pulled out, deprived 


E Exorrerical, the contrary of acroamatical, which ſee. 
Exorr'xIcs [iforipmmas, Gr.] the lectures of Ariſtotle upon rhetoric, 
Shich any one had the liberty to hear. 

Exo TAL xESS [of exotical] outlandiſhneſs. | EO 
Exo ricvs, Lat. [of g, Gr. outward; with botaniſts] which 
rows originally foreign. ; | 
LExo'TiCaL, or Exo ric, adj. [exoticus, Lat.] brought out of ano- 
er country, not domeſtic, Eæotic plants. Evelyn. | 
FE Exo'TIC, ab, [exotice, Lat.] a foreign plant. Plants unknown 
Italy; and ſuch as the gardeners call exotics. Addiſon. 

[To Exra u [expande, Lat.] 1. To lay open as a net or ſheet. 
To ſtretch out, to open wide every way, to diffuſe. Expands its 
res. Arbuthnot. | 

Era xs [expanſum, Lat.] the firmament, a body widely extended 
Ithout inequalities, X | | | 
Ton lofty growe's delicious bow'rs to gain, 2 

You croſs th* Ex Ax E of this enamell'd plain. 

i The TABLE of Cebes, &c. 
Exis3 (in heraldry] diſplayed or ſet out. 

| "+ mag [of epanſiblè] poſſibility of being ſpread into a 
ler ſurface, | 
Hxa'x1ms [of expan/us, Lat.] capable of being expanded 
ead wide and 8 | 1 1 : 
Ea [of expan/icr, of expands, Lat.] of or pertaining to ex- 
Wſ0n, 

LAS y E, adj, [of expand] having the power to ſpread into a 
er ſpace, The elaſtic or expan/ive 3 of the air. Ray. 

Erg sion [expan/um, ſup. of expando, Lat.] 1. The act of diſ- 
hug opening, or ſpreading abroad. The eaſy expan/on of the 
ofa bird. Grew. 2. The ſtate of being expanded. The con- 
latin and expan/in of any portion of the air. Bentley. 3. Extent, 
FE which any thing is extended. Beyond the utmoſt expanſion of 
Pier. Licke, 4. Pure ſpace, as diſtin from extenſion of ſolid mat- 
« Diſtance or ſpace I call expamſion, to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, 
8 expreſſes this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of matter. 


/ . 
* Flake (in a metaphyſical ſenſe] the idea we frame in our 
Exe ang ng diſtance, whoſe parts exiſt together, ; 
Fug * phyſic] is the dilating, ſpreading or ſtretching out 
| 251 2 My ether from any external cauſe, as. the cauſe of rare- 
"Jp mn 1 2 internal cauſe, as elaſticity. FOR, 
Ie in chancer > i. e. partly, or of one part, as a commiſſion ex 


X bw * . . * 5 „* o 
ARTE aii, a Writ which lies for a bailiff or receiver, who 


Avin au 1 . - 2 
5 i, AG aſſigned to take his account, cannot obtain a reaſona- 


| Brag. TIATE, verb act. [expatior, Lat.] 1. To enlarge upon a 
bed mf Wa 2. To range at large, to rove without any pre- 
d Rep a; enough for her votaries to expatriate in. Addi ſon. 

5 \ ATE, werb neut. to let looſe, to allow to range. Very 
n ample field of matter wherein to expatiate itlelf, Dry- 


14. NG 2 0 
courſe, ſpreadin; far and . ng abroad, launching out 


* | 
vious a CT» eb ag, aſpettare, It. expecto, Lat.] 1. To have a 
er good or ill. 2. To wait or attend the 


E XP 


expecting, expectation. This bleſſed expe&ance muſt be my theme. Pos, 
2. Something expected. There is expe&ance here from both the ſides. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Hope, that of which the expectation is accompanied 
with pleaſure, Th' expefancy and roſe of the fair ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

ExPg'cTANT, Fr. adj. [of expe&an, Lat.] expecting or looking 
for. The expedant heir. Swif?, : 

ExPecTanT Fee [in common law] land given to a man, and to the 
heirs of his body, the remainder to him and his heirs, in which caſe 
there is a fee-ſimple expectant after the ſee-tail. . 
Exp CHTANT, abt. [of eæpec] one who waits in expectation of any 
thing. Gentlemen who had employments, or were expe#ants. Swift. 

ExeecTta'T10N, Fr. [aſpettazione, It. eæpectaciòn, Sp. of expectatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of expecting, looking or longing 1 Within the 
note of efectlation. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſtate of expecting, hope or fear 
of things to come. Serious ee tion of that day. Rogers. 3. Proſpect 
of any thing * to come. My eapectation is from him. P/alms. 4. 
The object of happy expectation; the Meſſiah expected. 

Our great exfectation ſhould be called 
The Fed of woman. Milton. 
5. A ſtate in which ſomething excellent is expected from us. Of ſo 
rare not only expe&ation but proof. Sidney. 

ExPe'cTATIVE, as gratie eupectatiuæ, are certain bulls frequently 
given by popes or kings for future benefices, before they become 
void. 

Exp RCT ER [of eapect] 1. One who has hopes of ſomething. Theſe 
are not great eæpecters under your adminiitration, 2. One who 
waits for another. The expecters of our Trojan part. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exet'cToraTE, werb act. [expectoro, Lat.] to diſcharge or ſpit 
phlegm out of the ſtomach. 

ExPecrora'rion [of expedorate] 1. The act of failing and ſpitting 
forth phlegm. 2. That diſcharge which is made. 

ExPECTORA'TIVE, adj. [of expeforate] having the quality of pro- 
moting expectoration. 8 

ExrECTORATIVE, /«bf. any thing that cauſes expectoration. 

ExPE”piENCE, or ExpEDiEncy [from expedient] 1. Fitneſs, ne- 

ceſſarineſs to be done, propriety. 'The high expedrency and great uſe 
of ſuch practices. South. 2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for expedition, 
adventure, or attempt. ; 
Our council did decree : ER 
In forwarding this dear expedience, Shakeſpeare. TH 
3. It is alſo uſed in Shakeſpeare for expedition, haſte, diſpatch, 
I ſhall break 
The cauſe of our expedience to the queen, 
And get her leave to part. Shakeſpeare. - | 

Exye'DienT, Fr. adj. [ bediente, It. and Sp. of expediens, expedit, 
Lat.] 1. Needful or fit to be done, proper, convenient. 2. In Shake 
ſpeare, quick, expeditious. His marches are expedient to this 
town. 

ExPepienT, Fr. ſub. [ ſpediente, It.] 1. A method, way, or 
means to an end. He would never have invited us to the one, but as 
an expedient to the other Decay of Piety. 2. A ſhift, means to an 
end which are contrived in an exigency. He flies to a new expeatent to 
ſolve the matter. Woodavard. 

ExegDienTLY, adv. [of expedient] 1. Fitly, conveniently. 2. 
In Shakeſpeare, haſtily, quickly. Do this expeatently, and turn him 
going. Shakeſpeare. 

ExPE'oiENTNEss [of expedient] fitneſs, convenientneſs. 

ExeepiTa'T10N [in foreſt law] the cutting out the ball of a dog's 
fore-feet, for the preſervation of the game. 

To ExrEDITE, verb act. [ expedier, Fr. ſpedire, It. of expeditum, ſup. 
of expedio, Lat.] 1. To diſpatch or rid, to do a thing quickly. Ex- 
Pedite the converſion of the papiſts. Swif?. 2. To facilitate, to fiee 
from hs acne 

broad way now 1s pav'd 
To expedite your glorious march. Million. 
3 To diſpatch, to iſſue from a public office. Charters be expedited: 

acon. Wn? : Y 

E'xPEDITE, adv. | ſpedito, It. of expeditus, Lat.] 1. Ready, -_ 
in readineſs, eaſy, clear from encumbrances. The way plain an 
expedite enough. Hooker, 2. Haſty, ſoon performed, quick. Expe- 
dite execution. Sandys. 3. Active, agile, nimble. The more nim- 
ble and expedite it will be in its operations. Tillotſon. 4. It ſeems to 
be uſed by Bacon for light armed in the Latin ſenſe. With expedite 
forces. Bacon. 

ExXPEDI'TELY, a. [of expedite] with quicknefs, haſte and readi- 
neſs. Grew. | . 

Exeep1'T10N, Fr. [/pedizione, It. eſpediciòn, Sp. of expeditio, Lat.] 
1. Diſpatch, or quickneſs in diſpatch of buſineſs, activity. Quick 
and ſpeedy expedition. Hooker. 2. A march or voyage with martial 
intentions. Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shakeſpeare. 

ExPED1'TIONARY [ ſpediz1omere, It. in the pope's —_ an officer 
who takes care of diſpatches. | 

ExeED1'TIOUS | expeditif, Fr. 
nimble, making diſpatch, Fs 

ExPepi'T10USLY, adv. [of expeditious] quickly, nimbly. 

Exyepr'TiOuUsNEss [of expeditio, Lat.] quickneſs of diſpatch. 

To Exrz“LI, verb ad. [ efpellere, It. eſpeller, Sp. expello, Lat.] 1. 
To drive or chace forth, to thruſt or turn out, to eject by the natural 
paſſages.* Other parts of the body are moved to expel by conſent. Ba- 
con. 2. To baniſh, to drive from the place of abode, Eæpelld and 
exil'd left the Trojan ſhore. Dryden. 

ExPE'LLER [of e one that expels or drives away, 

To Exez'xD, verb ad. [ ſpendere, It. eapendo, Lat.] to ſpend. or lay 
out money. 3 5 

ExPENDITOR, a ſteward or officer who looks after the repairs of 
the banks of Romney-marſh. | 8 

ExrE'NvsE [H anſa, Sp. expanſa, Lat.] coſt, charges. f 

Exez'ns1s Militum Lewandis, Lat. a writ directed to the ſheriff for 
levy ing the allowance for knights in parliament. . 2 
Exrkxsis Militam non Lewandis, Lat. a writ forbidding the ſheriff 


ſpeditiwo, I. expeditus, Lat.] quick, 


from levying any allowance for knights of the ſhire, upon thoſe who 


hold in ancient demeſne. ; 
 Exys'N;EFUL, adj. [of expenſe and full] coſtly, chargeably. ah 
ton uſes it. | | pes 


r 

Expr'uskL ESS, adj. [of expenſe] bearing no expenſe. Frugal and 
®xpenſeleſs means. Milton. | WM. 1 | 

EXE NSiVE, adj. [of expenſe] 1. Cauſing expence, chargeable, 
coſtly; as, an expenſive table. 2. Given to expence, luxurious, extra- 
vagant, Idle and expenſive men. Temple. 3. Liberal, generous, di- 
ſtributive, An active, expenſive, indefatigable goodneſs. Sprate. 

xXPE'NSIVELY, adv. [of expenſive] with great expence or coſt. 

Exez'Ns1vEness [of expenſive] 1. Colllineſs. 2. Freeneſs in ſpend- 
ing, extravagance. Arbuthnot. | 3 

XPERGEFA'CTION, Lat. an awaking out of ſleep. 

Exeg'R1ENCE [experience, Fr. eſperienza, It. eſperitncia, Sp. of ex- 
perientia, Lat.] 1. Long proof, practice or trial upon ſight or obſer- 
vation. Hereof experience hath inform'd reaſon. Raleigh. 2. Know- 
ledge or ſkill gotten by uſe or practice, without a teacher. 

| Mark what I adviſe, SI 

' Whom age and long experience render wife. Pope. 
xv od inves is the miltreſs of fools, ; 

Lat. Experientia flultorum magifira. Wiſe men learn by other 
mens miſhaps, fools by their own : like Ep. Os «wa xaxo ix: vono" : 
or, as Howes choſe to expreſs it; pee d Te e ww.” The 
Ger. ſay as we; Erkahrung lehret die narren. : | 

ExPeRIENCE has been repreſented in ſculpture and painting by an 
elderly woman in a garment of gold ; in her right hand a geometrical 
ſquare, and in her left a ſcroul with the words rerum magi/ira (the mi- 
ſtreſs of things.) At her feet a touch-ſtone, and a vaſe, out of which 
proceeded flames. | i 

To Exez'RignCE, verb act. [experior, Lat.] 1. To try, to practiſe. 
2. To know by practice. 

_ Expe'rENCED, part. paſſ. [expertus, Lat.] 1. Made ſkilful by ex- 
perience, verſed in, ſkilled. Learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of things, and are experienced in them. Locke. 
practice. £Experienc'd Neſtor. Pope. : 

ExPE*RIENCER [of experience] one who makes trials, one who practiſes 
experiments. Digby. ; 

| Expe'rIMENT [eſperimento, It. of experimentum, Lat.] _ trial, 
proof of any thing; a trial of the effect or reſult of certain applications 
and motions of natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of the 
laws and natures thereof. - When we are ſearching out the nature or 
properties of any being by various methods of trial, this ſort of obſer- 
vation is called experiment. Watts. 

To ExrERKIUE Nr, verb act. [experimenter, Fr eſperimentare, It.] to 
ſearch out by experiment, to try. Ray. 5 

ExpERIBTNTAL, adj. Fr. [eſperimentale, It.] 1. Pertaining to ex- 
periment. 7 Grounded upon experin ent, formed by obſervation. 
Experimental teſtimony. Brown. 3. Known by trial. An experimen- 
tal exception... Nexwton. EE 

ExPERIME/NTALLY, adv. [of experimental] by experience or obſer- 
vation, by trial. 

 ExPe'RIMENTER [of experiment] one who makes experiments. 
 Experime'nTUM Crucis [a metaphor taken from the ſetting of 
croſſes where divers ways meet, to direct travellers in their right courſe] 
ſuch an experiment as leads men to the true knowledge of the thivg 
they enquire after. 

ExPE'RT, adj. Fr. [e/perto, It. experto, Sp. of expertus, . 
Skilful, intelligent in buſineſs, that has much experience and practice. 
Expert officers. Shaleſpeare. 2. Ready, dextrous. Expert in mode and 
figure. Locke. 3. Skilful by practice or experience. T his ſenſe is rare. 
Expert men can execute and judge of particulars. Bacon. It is uſed by 
Pope, with F before the object, but generally with in. Expert of 
arms. Pope. | 

i adv. [of expert] ſkilfully, readily. 

ExeE'RTNEss [of expert] "readineſs, ſkilfulneſs, dexterity. Expert- 
2/5 and valour of the foldiers. Kuolles. 

ExPE'TIBLE, adj. [experibilis, Lat.] defirable, worth ſeeking after. 

ExyE'TIBLENEss [ of expetib/e] deſirableneſs. 
Ex TAU, ad. [expiabilis, Lat.] capable of expiation, that may 
be atoned for. 

To E'xpiaTE, verb ad. [expier, Fr. eſtiare, It. expiar, Sp. expia- 
tum, ſup. of expio, Lat.] 1. To atone, to make ſatisfaction for, To 
exfiaze their crimes. Bacon. 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

Exeta'T10N, Fr. [e/piazione, It. of expiatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
expiating or atoning for a crime. 2. A ſatisfaction or atonement, the 

means of expiation. Such an expi/az/on and atonement as Chriſtianity 
has revealed. Z4adiſor. 3. Practices by which the threats of prodigies 
were averted, Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians and Ro- 
mans did uſe diverſe ſorts of expiations. Hayward. 

Exe1iaTO'RINEss [of expiatory] expiating quality. 

E'XPIATORY, adj. [expiatorius, Lat.] that makes an atonement. 
 Exe1La'rion [expilatio, Lat.] robbery, the act of committing 
waſte upon land. | | 
ExILATION [in the civil law] the act of withdrawing or diverting. 
any thing N to an inheritance, before any body had declared 
himſelf heir thereof. | 

Exeira'TION; Fr. [ /pirazione, It. of expiratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
expiring or breathing out air. 2. The giving up the ghoſt, the laſt e- 
miſſion of breath, death. We have heard him breathe the groan of expira- 
tion, Rambler. 3. Evaporation, act of fuming out. 4. Vapour, the mat- 
ter expired. Cold is an expiration from the earth. Bacon. 5. The 
end of an appointed time, The 3 of the treaty. Clarendon. 
6. The ceflation of any thing to which life is figuratively aſcribed. 
To ſatisfy ourſelves of its expiration, we darken'd the room, and in 
vain endeavour'd to diſcover any ſpark of fire, Boyle. 1 

ExP1RATI1ON [in a medicinal ſenſe] is an alternate contraction of 
the chelt, whereby the air, together with fuliginous vapours, are ex- 

pell'd or driven out by the wind. pipe. Bacar. 5 8 

To Exel RE, verb ad. [cxpirer, Fr. ſpirare, It. efpirar, Sp. of expiro, 
Lat]. eg —[—F 4. JEET; hang Fe 

-  Scorching fire, mY. ds MES 15445 
5 Which he from helliſh entrails did expire. Spenſer. - + © 

2. To ſend out in exhalations. The fluid 2xpired goes off in inſenſible 


parcels. Woodward. 3. To bring to an end, to conclude. 

: When as time flying with wings ſwift, © fas} 
Expired had the term. Spenſper.' - | 

Jo Exp1R8, verb neut. 1. To die, The fair in all their pride 7x- 


the air in the adt of breathing, as contradiſtin 


2. Wiſe by long 


x | 
fire. Pope. 2. To make an emiſfion of the breath »7; | 
expiring organ. Walton. . To periſh x The inſpj 

All thy praiſe is 4 Perm bs tO be deſtroyed. * 8th 
Save what this verſe which never fl 

Shall to thee purchaſe. 2 8 

4. To fly out with a blaſt. The linſtocks tone 


22 # touch ; 
expire. Dryden. 5. To breathe one's laſt, to 8 wed ad n bah 
6. To be out or come to an end, as time does P de ghol, och 


which ſignifies the act of 2a4ing it into the lun Io from 


To Expria'in [ ſpiegare; It. e plicar, Sp. | 
to make plain or omg notes, Þ eons. 2 explany, le, 
_ ExpLa'txnaBLE, ad." [of explain] capable of beine; I 
explained. | "8 interpret 9 
ExPLa"txeR [of explain] an expoſitor or com 
ExPLana'Tion [ot explain} the ac 
ny interpretation or ſenſe ey by a commentator 
XPLA'NATORINESS [of explanatory] exylicative au, 
- ExXPLa"NATORY, 45 [of . if hou pn wal, 
to, containing explanations. 
E'xPLETIvE, 
place. 
E'xXPLET1VENESs [of expletive] expletive or fi: | 
E'XPLICABLE To cabire It. er Wire Quilt, 
plained. "We 
E'xPLICABLENEsS [| of exflicable ] capab! ; 
g « 7 ] capableneſs of bei ez. 
To E'xpLicaTe, verb act. [explico, Lat.] 1. T 
to expand, to diſplay. They 5 the r is 1 
clear, to interpret, to explain. FO 
EPLICATE, z. adj. explicit. More exp/icate, Nai, 
ExPLICA'T10N, Fr. [ licaxione, It. explicaci)y 
Lat.] 1. The act of unfolding or opening out. 


c mentator, 

0 xp ainin ; 
«ili m © ö 

Xing Pat 


explain} ſervi 
plain] ing to explain or gire! a 


Jubſt. Fr. lexplelivum, Lat.] that Which All, 
DJ 


) p. of explicatiy, 
2. The att of. 


laining, an expoſition or interpretation. 3. Th | 7. 
coplaince; whe — , | e ir 0 
E'XPLICATIVE, adj. [of eæplicate] having a tendency to explain 1 
E'xPL1CaToR, Lat. an expounder. 125 | of 
ExPpLiciT, or ExPLtITE, adj. [explicitus, Lat | | 
clear, diſtin, not merely e . 2 Julke pla | ſin 
ExeL1ciTLY, adv. [of explicite] plainly, cleats, diffnfly, not expe 
merely by implication. | tati 
_ ExpuLicittwess [of explicit] expreſſneſs, plainnek, P 
ExpTI cia, ExeLE'T1a, or EXPLE'Ta [in old records) therents or pla 
mean profits of an eſtate, in cuſtody or truſſ. clea 
To ExeLo'pe [of explode, Lat.] 1. To drive out Cilpracefully nin E 
noiſe, as with clapping of the hands, Oc. to hiſs out, to diſlike abs Cop 
lutely and openly. 2. To drʒye out, to emit with noiſe and vioence, . 2 
The kindled powder did exp/ode time. 
The maſſy ball, and the braſs tube unload. Niactur:. To 
ExyLo'per [of explode] one that hiſſes, or drives out ary perſongr way | 
thing with noiſe and open ſcorn. | ruptu1 
ExeLo'ir, Fr. [expletum, res expieta, Lat.] a great adion or pe Ex 
formance, a ſucceſsful attempt. | | privat 
To ExePLo'iT, werb ad. [tem the noun; clit, O. F.] to do, tur. 
ſome great action. Camden. 1 | 1s a pr 
To ExPlo'taTE [explorer, Fr. efplorare, It. claim, fop, of tx to hay 
ploro, Lat.] to view thoroughly, to ſearch out. brown uſes i. Hilfe. 
ExPLORa'"rion [of explorate] a ſpying, a diligent fearching out, . Exec 
ExPLoRa'ToOR, Lat. [e ploratore, It.] a ſearcher, an examiner, | wong. 
ExrLORATORT, adj. [exploratorius, Lat.] pertaming to ſearching Exeo 
out diligently or eſpy ing, examining. ltion, 
ExeLoRaTo'R1uMm, a ſurgeon's inſtrument called a probe. tuatory 
To ExpTo'R E, verb act. | exploro, Lat.] to ſearch into, to exami Expo 
by trial. The exp/orizg experiments of the fire. H. building 
ExyLo'stEmenT [ot explore] ſearch, trial. Brown uſes i. - tage. 
Exrro'siox, the action of a thing that drives another out dd 8 don or 
place, that before it poſſeſs'd, and that with noile and , \ 
ExpLositon [with naturaliſts] 1. An action ofthe animal Fr, 1 
whereby the nerves are ſuddenly drawn together, when ſome f | + The 
of a different kind are mixed with the ſpirits, by which ny rl by ag, 
lently expanded or ſpread forth, or driven into confulon, Þ 15 
parts of fired gun · poder. 2. A violent expanſion 0! the paris . 
gun- powder, or any fluid that occaſions a crackling ſoun "bbling up agen 
ExeLo'sion' [with chemiſts] that violent heat and bu Ws; 11 E 
ariſing from the mixture of ſome contrary liquors, 92 25 * | þ 
of nitre and that of wine, oil of vitriol and oil of turpentie, S Expo 
mingled together. | | 1 de and Violence ful 
: e re adj. [of explode] driving out with noiſe an 1025 
ts explofiye power. Woodward. ino 15 er ſup. 
Wen [in rhetoric] a figure whereby tic fame thing 0 es 
plained in different phraſes, in 1 to ſhew it more $ Lat.] te tray or re 
To Exro'xE, verb act. [eſporre, It. expontr, Sp. Pen ſculpture 
fet forth, to lay open, to expound. a % oſaced ovet E 
Exeo'xevT [in algebra] is a number, which bene 7 0 pro In 
any power, ſhews how many multiplications are nec f ſbeus it! 3. To 
qi” t and fn co 
duce that power; thus X® the figure js its exponens cc 80 
produced by three continued multiplications of ig rtion bet 4: To me 
ExyonenT of the Ratio ſin algebra] or of the PPP the tet mM 
two numbers or quantities, 1s the quotient ariſing, 1 ent of th Fit 
dent is divided by the conſequent. Thus 8 i fte, wagt 1 
ratio which 40 has to 5. Alf a rank of num k of nun! Ul eye 
progreſſion, beginning 4 o, and placed over * nents : and en Tote, ty 
in geometrical} progreſſion, are called indices ol 1 Tf for add bers, 7.4 
is founded the reaſon and demonſtration of log Nication aud a fed. Jan 
and ſubtraction of theſe exponents anſwers to m 7 $I 
viſion in the geometrical numbers. Tlarris. Ang, laying ohen | Hal 
ExrouE'AT IAH Hof exponents; Lat.] expounding, “ F 10 Mor 
view. 3 De een RE'sS 
ExrONHNT IAH Catcubt, is the method % ee 2 lain, o 
quantities, and of ſumming up the differente 9 e ſuch. cure e e 
- ExPoNENTIAL Curvts Fbith mathematicians] s /-oodental 0 7 Ns or 
rtalce both of the nature of 1 6 7 1 by {lt Fa finite ; WP 
hey partake of the Algebtaie, becauſe they cn. 1. and ih e from 


{ are indete 
of texxany though thoſe terms ce hf 315.-1" 
* gy : 3 . a | I 


nd, 


f | \ it 
— Sb * 
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Equations [with mathematicians 
tric irrationals by Sir Iſaac 


nnot be conſtructed 


| are the fame that 
Eon ewton; ſometimes 
[in mathematics] are ſuch quantities 
indeterminate, variable or flowing, and are of 
4 orders ; as, when the exponent is a ſimple indeter- 
d an exponential of the firſt or loweſt de- 
nent itſelf is an exponential of the firſt degree, 
ential of the ſecond degree, and ſo on. 

to bear, carry or convey out of a 
generally by way of traffic. 
commodity exported or carried 


 ExyoNENTIAL 


+ is called an expon 
* Erro Ar [exporto, | 
to ſend abroad over ſea, 
xT, /ubft. [from the verb] 


rio [of export] The act of ſending or carrying com- 


a merchant, c. who ſends or carries goods 
oſed to importer, who brings goods in. 
er, Fr. eſporre, It. exponer, Sp. expoſitum, ſup 
o ſet or lay abroad in pnblic view or examination. 
principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 
2. To caſt out to hazard or chance. 
urs, by laying open one's failings 
You only expo/e the follies of men. 
lay open, to make liable to. £Zxpoſe thyſelf to feel 
5. To put in the power of any 
ald not to the ſeas expoſe his wife. Dryden. 6. Lo 
lay open ſo as to be acted upon. 
the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows | 
Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. Dryden. 
Expofing himſelf, did ſometimes change the 
8. To cenſure, to treat with diſ- 
aiſe ; a colloquial impropriety. A little wit 1s capable of expoſing 
a beauty, and of aggravating a 
Exeos1'T10N, Fr. [eſpoſizione, 


To Exyo'se [2 


1 To render ridicul 
45 others, to lay open to cenſure. 


es feel. Shakeſpeare. 


. To put in danger. 
Las of the day. Clarendon. 


It. expoficion, Sp. of expoſitio, Lat.] 
1. The fituation in which any thing is placed with reſpect to the ſun 
or air. From ſprings with an eaſterly expoſition. Arbuthnor, 2. [from 
expono, Lat. to expound] an explication, an expoundin 
tation. Your expoſition of the holy text. Shakeſpeare. 
Exyos17T10N [in rhetoric] a figure, whereby the ſame thing is ex- 
plained, in different phraſes or expreſſions, in order to ſhew it more 


g, an interpre- 


Expo'srToR, Lat. an expounder, an interp 
Copious expoſitors of places. 
Ex rosr, Lat. ſin law] a term uſed of a thing done after the 


reter, an explainer. 


t. [expoſtulo, Lat.] to argue the caſe by 
jury received, to debate without open 


Io Expo'sruLaTE, verb neu 
way of complaint about an i 
rupture. The biſhop will .xpoftulate. Swift. 

 ExposTULa"TION [expoftulatio, Lat.] 1. An arguing a matter in 
private without rupture. Expoſtulations end well with lovers. Specta- 
fir, 2. An accufation, a charge brought againſt one. 
is a private accuſation of one 


iend touching another, ſuppoſed not 
to have dealt fin 


gly or conſiderately in the courſe of good friendſhip. 


| . ExyosTULa'ToR, Lat. one who reaſons by way of complaint of 
| wrong done, without any rupture. 
ExrosruvLA“Tok x, adj. [expoſtu 
lation, or by way of complaint, contain 
tulatory debate. L'Eftrange. | 
Exyo'sure. 1. [Ingardening] the aſp 
building, or the like, with reſpec to the ſun, winds, c. A ſouthern 
txjojure, Evelyn. 2. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to obſerva- 
yon or view. 3. The ſtate of being thus open to obſervation. 
When we have our naked frailties hid 
That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet. Shakeſpeare. 
4 The ſtate of being expoſed or liable to a thing. A wild expoſure 
eare. 5. The ſtate of being in danger. 
fend it our expoſure, . 
How hard ſoever rounded in with danger. Shakeſpeare. 
To Exro und, verb act. [expono, Lat.] 1. To explain or unfold, to 
ſhew the meaning of. 2. To lay op 


latorins, Lat.] ſerving to expoſtu- 
ing expoſtulation. An expo/- 


or ſituation of a garden wall, 


To weaken or 


en: a Latin ſenſe 
unded both his pockets, 
And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudibras. 

of expound] one that expounds or interprets. Care- 


1 
Sp. expreſſum, 
1. To declare by words, to pronounce or utter. 
| words to expreſs them by. Locke. 
25 3 by any of the imitative arts, as poetry, 


Fach ſeilful artiſt ſhall expre/5 thy form 


To Exyry'ss [exprimer, Fr. efprimere, It. exprimir, 
ſup. of exprimo, Lat. 
e have nothing bu 


to repreſent, to refemble. 

ds and whelps their fires and dams 
Ke known any wa 
hat air and ſhape o 

5 Fine by degrees, and delica 

;,*0 Utter, to declare; with the 


expreſs. Dryden. 
f harmony expreſs, 


N reciprocal pronoun. 
with much indignation againſt me. Pope. 6. To 
ate. Theſe men expre/ed by their names. Num- 
deeze out. The fruits out of which drink is exp 
8. To extort by violence : a ſenſe borrowed from 


Halters and racks cannot e 
More than thy deeds. 2B. * | 

« (expres, Fr. eſpreſſo, It. and Sp. expreſſus 
; Formal expreſs conſent. Hooker. 
His face expreſi. Milton. 3, Clear, not 
ure, Where ſcripture is | 
for' a particular end. A m 
world. Arterbury. 


EXP 


ExrR Ess, ſub. [expres, Fr.] 1. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe 
about a particular errand ; a courier who carries letters of advice about 
news: The king ſent an expreſ. Clarendon. 2. The tidings thus 
brought, meſſage ſent. Popular captations which ſome men uſe in 
their ſpeeches and expreſſes. K. Charles, z. A declaration in plain 
terms: unuſual, The general deſign and particular expre/#s of the 
[+ wes Norris. , 

XPRE'SSED [expreſſus, Lat.] repreſented or pourtrayed ; alſo preſ- 
ſed out. See Lo kabebe 1 f N | . 
Exrx Ess ED Oi [with chymiſts] thoſe that are prepared only by 
ſqueezing out the juice of fruits or ſeeds. | 

ExPRE'SSIBLE, adj. Ta expreſs] 1. That may be uttered or decla- 
red. With notes of the greateſt terror exprefibſe, Woodward. 2. 
That may be forced out by ſqueezing or expreſſing. | 

ExpRE's5S10N, Fr. and Sp. woah hg It. of expre/io, Lat.] 1. The 
manner of delivering or conveying one's idea to another, the form 
or caft of language, in which our thoughts are uttered. In very 
ſtrong expreſions. Broome. 2. A phraſe, a mode of ſpeech 3. The 
act or power of repreſenting any thing. Variety of inſtructive expre/- 
ions by ſpeech. Holder. 

Exeress1on [in phyſic, c.] the act of preſſing or ſqueezing out 
the juices or oils of plants, either by the hand or the preſs. The 
| Juices of leaves are obtained by expreſſion. Arbuthnot. | 
 Exeress1oNn [in paintiug] the natural and lively repreſentation of 
the ſubje&, or of the ſeveral objects intended to be ſhewn. 

ExP&e'ssIve [exprefFf, Fr. efpreffivo, It.] 1. Proper to expreſs. 2: 
Having the power of utterance ; commonly with / before the thing 
expreſſed. The moſt expreffve acknowledgment. Rogers. 

ExPpRE'SSIVELY, adv. [of expreſſive] in a clear expreſſive man- 
ner. | 

ExepRE'ssIVENESs [of expre/ive] the power of repreſentation by 
words. All the expre//veneſs that words can give. Addiſon. 

ExeRE'SSLY, adv. [of expreſs] plainly, clearly, manifeſtly, in di- 
rect terms, not by implication, not generally. 8 

_ Exere'ssurE [of expreſs] now obſolete, 1. Expreſſion, utte- 
rance. | 
An operation more divine, | 7 
Than breath or pen can give expreſſare to. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The form or likeneſs repreſented. Eæpriſſure of his eve, Shake- 
Jpeare. 3. The mark, the impreſſion. 
Th' expreſſure that it bears green let it be. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exero'sraTE, verb af. [exprobar, Sp. of exprobro, Lat.] to 
upbraid, to blame openly, to charge with reproach. To exprobrate 
their ſtupidity. Brown. | 

ExrROBRA“TIOR, Lat. a reproach, a twitting or upbraiding. Mat- 
ter of exprobration, and not of grief Hooker. 

To ExyRo'PRIATE, verb af. [of rx and proprius, Lat.] to make 
no longer one's own ; now obſolete. Conſigned your expropriated 
will to God. Boyle. | 

To Expvu'cn, verb act. [expugno, Lat.] to take by affault, to 
come. | 

ExPu'GNABLE, adj. [expugnabilis, Lat.] that may 
won by aſſault. | 

ExPuGNa'T1ON [eſpugnazione, It. of expugnatio, Lat.] the act of 
conquering by force; the a& of taking a town by ftorm. 'The Ex- 
pugnation of Vienna. Sandys. 5 8 | 8 88 

To Expv' vst, verb act. [expulſum, ſup. of expello, from ex, out, and 
pello, Lat. to drive] to expel, drive out, or force away. Peleus was 
expulſed from his kingdom. Broome. | | 

Exevu'Lson, Fr. ſeſpulzione, It. expulcidn, Sp. of expulſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of thruſting or driving out. Continual attraction and ex- 
pzl/ion of one another. Wilkins. 2. The ftate of being driven out. 
The expulſion of Tarquin. Stilling fleet. | 5 

Expursiox [in medicine] the act of driving a thing out by vio- 
lence from the place it was in. The expu/fior of gravel. Arbath- 
not. 

Exru'Lsivzx, adj. [expullif, Fr. eapulſivo, It. of ' expulſious, Lat.] 
having a power to expel or drive out. | 

ExeuLsve Faculty [in phyſic] that by which the excrements are 
forced out and voided. 

Expu'xcTiIONn [expunium, ſup. of expungo, Lat.] the act of expung- 
ing or blotting out, abolition. | 
 ToExevu'xct, verb act. [exfungo, Lat.] 1. To blot, croſs or wipe 
out. Expurgings made by great authors. Swift, 2. To aboliſh or 
deface, to annihilate. Expunge th' offence. Sandys. | 

ExeuRGa'T10N, Lat. the act of purging or making clean; purifica- 
tion from bad mixture; as of error or falſchood. Brown uſes it. a 

Exyurca'T10n {in aſtronomy} is a term uſed by ſome authors for 
the ſtate and action of the ſun, wherein, having been eclipſed and 
hidden by the interpoſition of the moon, it begins to appear again ; 
it is generally called emerſion. | | 

ExeU'RGATORY, adj. [expurgatoire, Fr. of expurgatorius, Lat.] 1. 
Of a cleanſing quality, that has the virtue to purge, cleanſe or ſcour. 
2, Employed in purging away whatever is noxious. Expurgatory 
animadverſions. Brown, = = 

Exeu'RGaToRY Index, a book ſet forth and publiſhed by the pope, 
containing a catalogue of thoſe authors and writings, that he thinks 
fit to cenſure and forbid to be read by Roman Catholics. But the ery- 
mology of this word ſhould import ſomething more, I mean, the 
purging out of the books themſelves what is judged to be erroneous, or 
contrary to what is the current orthodoxy of the times. And thus DAL- 
L us de Uſũ Patrum underſtood the term, Procufi ſunt indices 
expurgatorii, &c. 4. e. The Expurgatorial Indices (as they are ſtyled) 
are coined, the Be/gic; that of Madrid, and others; by which theſe 
excellent cenſors fab, as with ſo many ponyards, authors of every 
kind; whole periods, chapters, and tracts, are changed and new 
faſhioned by them at pleaſure. I know it is given out by theſe c-»/ors, 
that they draw) their weapons only upon modern writers: but who 
does not ſee that this is a mere pretence? — What things are with ſo 
much ſollicitude cxppnged out of modern books, being likely to do 
much more miſchief when occurring in ancient writers.” To which 
he adds, that the inquiſition of Madrid has eraced from the index of 
ArTranasrvs' works this clauſe, ** 7? belongs to Gop alone to be wor- 
hi pped. Orat. contra Arian, Ed. 4% p. 394. And from the _ 


overcome or 


2 1 


of St. Ausrix, they expunge, Chriſt gave the Sion of his bady.” 
And from the ſame [authority]. they order theſe words to be 1nsERT- 
| ED, © AusrIx judged the EUCHARIST neceſſary for infants,” I ſhall 

only. add, that the modern catholics muſt not aſſume to themſelves the 
whole honour of neww-modelling books in this gallant manner, Who- 
ever conſiders that famous diſpute between St. I Ro and Rurrinvs, 
will find this /iberty had been taken by them, with the books of Orx1- 
GEN long before. Not to obſerve how often. this arzifice has been 
played upon the ancient doxo/og:es, and indeed on many an ancient 
writer, And if St. Ionx had not been aviſed how ſome would dare 
to offer the like violence even to the sackED orAcLEs themſelves, 
he might have ſpared that ſolemn caution and proteft againſt it, with 
which he concludes his Apocalypſe. * If any man ſhall app unto 
theſe things, God ſhall app unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book. And if any man ſhall TAE E away from the words of the 
. book of this prophecy, God ſhall TAKE away his part out of the 
book of life.” And no wonder; for of all THErTs and FRAUDS, 
thoſe of the pious claſs are the moſt miſchievous and fatal to mankind. 
See BIBLIOTAPHIST, APposTOLIC ConsTITUTIONs, and EUNOMI“ 
Axs compared. 7 ; 

E'xquisiTE [exquis, Fr. eſquifito, It. and Sp. of exgquiſitus, Lat. 
much ought after] 1. Farſought, complete, choice, curious, exact, 
rare. The moſt exquifite judgment. Addiſon. 2, Conſummately 
bad. With exquifite malice. K. Charks. | | 

E'xqQU1SITELY, adv. [of exquifite] completely; either in a good or 
bad Gb. Rare manuſcripts exquifitely written. Wotton. Exquiſitely 
ill. Addiſon. | | | 

E'xQUISITENESS i, exquiſite] curiouſneſs, exactneſs, artificialneſs, 
perfection. Boyle uſes it. 3 

ExquisiT1'TIOus {exquifiticins, Lat.] not natural, but produced by 
art, exquiſitely, complete. | 

Exsa'"NGU1Nnous [of exanguis, Lat.] void or empty of blood. See 
Ex AanGU1OUs. | | 18 

Exsa'XGuINOUsNEss [of ex/anguinous] the quality of being without 
blood. 


draught. 2 
Exs1B1La'T10N, Lat. a hiſſing out or off the ſtage. 
Exs1'CcANT, adj. (of exficcate] having the quality of drying. Wile- 
man uſes ex/iccants ſubſtantively. | 
To Exs1'ccaTE, werb ad, [exficco, Lat.] to dry. Droughts exfic- 
cate and waſte the moiſture. Mortimer. 
Exscca'T10N, Lat. the act of drying up. Brown uſes it. 
 Exsr'ccaTive, adj. [of exficcate] having the quality of dry- 


ing. | | | 

, pra Subſt. [of exficcate] medicaments that are of a dry- 
ing gaaſie. 2 | 1 41 01 
Exsruiriox [expuitio, from expuo, Lat. to ſpit out] a diſcharge of 
ſaliva*by ſpitting. Quincy uſes it. 9 85 3 -ot Vis 

Exsv'ccovs, adj. [exſuccus, Lat.] dry, without moiſture. 

 Exsv'cT10n [exſudum, ſup. of exugo, Lat.] the act of ſucking. or 

draining out. Boyle uſes it. NY | | | 

Exsupa'TiION [exudatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſweating out. 2. 
An extillation, an emiſſion. Derham uſes it. | 
To: Exsu'rroraTe, verb a. [a word peculiar to Shakeſpeare] 
to whiſper, to buzz in the ear; from the Ital. ſuffalare. Hanmer. 

Exchange me for a goat, | 
When I ſhall turn the bus'neſs of my ſoul | 
To ſuch ex/ufo/ate and blown ſurmiſes. Shakeſpeare. 

ExSUFFLA'TION { ex/ufflatio, from ex and /ufflo, Lat. to blow under] 
a blaſt working underneath, Bacon uſes it. 5 
_ To. Exsv'sciTars, verb ad. [of ex/uſcito, Lat.] to wake from 
ſleep, to rouze, to ſtir up. Fo 

E'xTa, Lat. the bowels or entrails of an animal body. 
- E'xTancy [of extant] the quality or ſtate of 2 riſing up above 
the reſt. Oppoſed to thoſe depreſſed. Boyle uſes it. 
Exraxr [extans, Lat.] 1. Standing out to view, ſtanding above 
the reſt. 2. Public, not ſuppreſſed, Weekly bills of mortality ex- 
tant at the pariſh clerks hall. Graunt. 3. Now in being. 

E'xTasY, E'xTacr, or E'xsTasy [extaſe, Fr. . It. extafs, Sp. 
extefis, Lat. of race, Gr.] a rapture of the mind, a depravation or 
defect of the judgment and imagination, common to melancholy and 
diſtracted perſons, or a tranſport whereby a perſon is hurried out of 
himſelf, and his ſenſes ſuſpended; a trance, a ſwoon. See Ec- 
STASY, ; 

. ExTa'Tic, or ExTA'TiCAL, adj. [extatique, Fr. eftatico, It. cc. 
Tiz©-, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to an extacy. 2. Tending to ſome- 
thing external. 3. Rapturous. Trance extatic. Pope. See Ec- 
STATICAL. | | 
] & [of extatical] extatical quality; or the being in 
extary. x | 

ExTE MPORAL, Or EXTE MPORARY, adi. 1 and extem- 
forerius, Lat.] 1. Done or ſpoke without ſtudying or thinking before- 
hand ; quick, ſudden, not premeditated. Of good extemporal jag. 
ment. Wotton. 2. Speaking without premeditation. If they ſpeak 
in haſte or be extemporal. . B. Johnſon. 
„ ExTE'MeorALLY, adv. [of extemporal] quickly, without preme- 
ditation. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
| ExTEMPoRA'LITY [extemporalitas, Lat.] a promptneſs or readineſs 
to ſpeak without premeditation or ſtudy. 
p ExTEMPORA' NEOUS, adj. [extemperaneus, Lat.] extemporal, ſud- 
en. | 7 n 
ExTE MPORARY, the ſame with extemporal. 
_  ExTE MPORINEss [of extempore] the faculty of 
ſuddenly, without premeditation. | | 

ExTE'MPORE, adv. [of ex and tempore, Lat, out of time] 1. All on a 
ſudden, immediately, without premeditation or previous preparation, 
readily. You may do it eme, Shakeſpeare. 2. It is ſometimes 
you improperly uſed as an adjective. A long extempore diſſertation, 
Addiſon. | | | 
Jo ExtTe'MpoR1ZE, verb neut. [of extempore] to ſpeak extempore 
or without premeditation. The extemporizing faculty. South. | 
To ExTe'xp, verb act. [etendre, Fr. eftendere, It. gender, Sp. of 
extende; Lat.] 1. To ſtretch out towards any part. Extends his hands. 
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ſpeaking or acting 
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Exsckirr, /g. [exſcriptum, Lat.] a copy, an extract or 


EXT 


to magnify ſo as to fill ſom 


Pope. 2. To make longer, 
ſpace, to make local, 
The mind, ſay they, while you ſuſtain, 
To hold her ſtation in the brain, 
You grant at leaſt ſhe is extended. Prior. 
3. To ſpread abroad. Perſuades himſelf that he can , 
thoughts farther than God exiſts. Locke. 4. To wi 8 extend his 
comprehenſion. Few extend their thoughts towards — y * lange 
ledge. ' Locke, 5. To encreaſe in force or duration. cr Knoy, 
ſion. Shakeſpeare. 6. To impart, to communicate 9 bis pal 
mercy unto him. P/a/ms, 7. To ſeize by a courſe of la 3 
If it judge upon your ſide, | ; 
Will ſoon extend her from your bride, Hadibra- 
8. To continue, to enlarge. a 
To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione t' extend the regal line. Pope. 

To ExTE'ND, verb neut. to reach or go far, to be enlarge; 
prehenſion. Who can aſſure us that it exrendeth farther an rs 
things. Hooker. | ©0 thoſe 
To ExTenp [in a legal ſenſe] is to value the lands 
of one bound s 3 Se. * who hath Forfeited hs bone 
ſuch an indifferent rate, that by the yearly rent, the obligator IM 
time be fully paid his debt. 79 I 

To ExTExD (a horſe] ſignifies to make him go large. 

ExrE'NDA Facias, Lat. a writ commonly called a writ of enen: » 
writ whereby the value of lands, &c. is commanded to be es 
levied in divers caſes. oy, 

EXTENDED, part. paf. [of extend] ſtretched out. See To r 

ExTE'NDER For extend] the perſon or inſtrument by yhic 0, 
thing is extended. 4 

ExTE'NpiBLE [of extend] capable of extenſion, that 
ſtretched. Rigid and hardly extendible. Arbuthnot, | 

ExTE'NDLESSNEss [of extend] unlimited extenſion, [In this {cf 
it is once found, but I think with little propriety. Jobnſm] Fri. 
4 of excurſions every moment into new figures and animal. 

ate, 

ExTEns1B1'LITY [of exterfible] the quality of being extenſite, 
Grew uſes it. 

ExTE'NS1BLE [extenſis, Lat.] 1. That may be extended orftetched 
into length, depth or breadth. Holder uſes it. 2. Capable of bring 
extended to a larger comprehenſion. Extenſible beyond the objett of 
poetry. Gl/anwille. 

ExTE'NsSIBLENESS [of extenſible] capacity of being extended or car. 
ried on to a greater length. ö | 

ExTt'n$10Nn, Fr. [eflen/fone, It. of extenſio, Lat.) 1. The act of er. 
tending, reaching out in length, or far and wide. 2. The ſtate af 
being extended. The 3 of body dittinguiſhed from the exten- 
ſion of ſpace, Locke. = 

_ExTexsion [in phyſics] that property by which a thing is conti- 
tuted long, broad, or deep, &c. 

 ExTu'xs1vs, adj. [eftenſivo, It. and Sp. of extenſrous, Lat.] large, 
vaſt, of a great extent, wide. 
3 adv. [of extenſive] in an extenſive manner, videh, 
ely. 

 ExTE'nsiveNEss [of exten ww 1. Largeneſs, ſlate of ſretching 
out wide, diffuſiveneſs. 2. Poſſibility of being extended. Dilatability 
or extenſiveneſi of the throats and gullets of ſerpents. I. 

ExTE'NsoR, Lat. [z.'e. a ſtretcher out] a name common t0 divers 
muſcles, which ſerve to extend or ſtretch out the parts; and particu» 
larly the hands and feet. | | ; 

ExTENSOR 2 Ulnaris, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle coming from 
the internal protu ny 


e alſigralle 


may be 


erance of the humerus, and paſſing tendinou 
the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into the upper pat 0 dy 
metacarpium ; this and the ulnaris flexor moving together, draw the 
hand ſide- ways towards the ulna. | N 
ExrENSOR Carpi Radialis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of oy 
or rather two diſtin muſcles, which lie along the external part 07 06 
radius, and are inſerted into the bone of the metacarpus ; def © 
the wriſt, £ 
ExTensoR Digitorum Manus Communis, Lat. [in anatomy] a 1 
cle of the fingers, which ariſes from the external protuberances? ; 
humerus, and is divided into three portions, that are let 2 ; e 10 
per 17 of the firſt, ſecond, and third bones of the fore, middle 
third fingers. . + zuiſes from 
ExTznsoR Indicis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which art gu : 
the middle of the external part of the ulna, and joins with the 
of the extenſor communis, and is inſerted with it to the upper Pee. 
the third bone of the fore-finger ; this muicle ſtretches out 
finger. | . a muſcle 
ExTENSOR Primi Internodii Offs Pollicis, Lat. in anatomy] 1 raſing 
that ariſes from the upper and external part of the ulna, # 5 e 
obliquely over the tendon of the radius externus, 15 inſerte 
ſecond joint of the thumb. Cu ag} 8 
Exrkxsonx Secundi Internodii Offis Pollicis, Lat. lin te radiu%s 
muſcle ariſing from the upper and external part 0 bone of the 
and is inſerted into the upper part of the econd 
thumb. "(cle of the 
ExrExsok Tertii Internodii, Ic. Lat. [in anatomy] a and is let 
thumb ariſing from the ulna, a little below the firſt exten! 
into the upper part of the third bone of the thumb. (cle arifing fron 
ExTensors Minimi Digiti, Lat. [in anatomy] 29" 10 5 
the external protuberance of the humerus, and from . d into the 


of the ulna, and paſſing under another ligament, 5 * 
third bone of the little 92 jung near te up: 
ExrENSOR Pollicis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing Jar liga- 


per part of the perone forwards, and paſſing under the annu 
ment, is inſerted into the third bone of the little finger. nac 


ExTengor Pollicis Pedis Brevis, Lat. I in anatom)) . is let iure 
reat toe, ariſing from the fore part of the 05 cat 3 ſtrerches e 


the upper part of the ſecond bone of the great oe, 
pulls it upwards. | FN -1 a muſcle 
ExTEns0R Pollicis Pedis Longus, Lat. 4 anatomy 1, and gf 
from the fore-part of the upper epiphyſis of the 8 dendons 9 
tendinous about the middle of it, runs into fouf ts 


771 hx r 


| DM third bone of every. toe, except the _ Exrinerion [with chemiſts] is the quenchin of red hot minerals 

de annular ligament, to the 50 | TR wy " 75 liquor, to abate their ſharpneſs, or to hurt their virtue to 
pollex. . . tend, En. extentus, Lat.] extended. that liquor. 

F* ExTB NT, part: fo. {of extend, | x | 75 ] | N ExT1'NCTNEss [of extinct] the ſtate of wang Mans. e or extinct. 

openſer uſes 5 J. [extentum, Lat.] 1. The extenſion or reach of a To ExTinovisn [eteindre, Fr. eftinguere, It. extingutr, Sp. of ex- 

Exr Er, /i or breadth, depth, compaſs, ſpace, &c. 2. Com- Yinguo, Lat.] 1. To quench, ſmother, or put out any thing that burns. 


thing in length, o 2. To deſtroy or aboliſh; They extinguiſb' d the love of the people to 
munition, e 5 | Tos 8 the young king. Hayward. 3. To obſcure, to cloud. Het 4 
I my juſtice us'd with ſuch contempt. Shakeſpeare. _ graces that extingui/ art. Shakeſpeare. 
| r (in law] the eſtimate or valuation of lands, tenements, ExTrNncuisHaBLE, adj. [ofexting»i/5] that may be quenched, put 
ExTEN if, by virtue of a writ called the extent ; an execution, out, ſuppreſſed or deſtroyed. 
&c, by the : ap. 7 EXTINGUISHER, a hollow cone of metal placed on a burning tan- 
nn 4 3 5 dle, to put it out. 


gent upon his houſe and land. Shakeſpeare.  ExTiyNGUISHMENT [of extinguiſþ] 1. The act of quenching; put- 
3 l, Thea 3 logicians] the ſubjects to which that ting out, or extinguiſhing, ſuppreſſion, deſtruction. Reſolution or 


idea agrees; which is alſo called the inferiors of a general term, eætinguiſbment of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Abolition, nullification. Di- 


* them is called ſuperior, as the idea of a triangle vine laws may not be alter'd by extingui/foment, Hooker. 3. Termina- 
7 l the divers kinds of triangles. , tion of a family or ſucceſion. He periſh'd himſelf, and SA a final 
—_ TENUATE, verb act. [extenuer, Fr.  eftenuare, It. atenuar, extingui/hment of his houſe and honour. Davies. 

f 15 Lat.] 1. To leflen in bulk, Grew uſes it. 2. To ExTINGUISHMENT [in law] is an effect of conſolidation ; as when 

P 2 in 4 uality in general. | a man has a yearly rent out of any lands, and afterwards purchaſes 
* To = 2 the fame lands, both the property and rent are conſolidated, and uni- 
In doing wrong, ertenuates not wrong, * ted in one poſſeſſor, and the rent is therefore ſaid to be extin- 

But makes it much more heavy. Shakeſpeare. guiſſed. 8 | | 

To degrade, to leflen in honour. 9 To Exri'x P, verb act. [extirpo, of ex and ſirrpo, Lat.] to root out. 

Nighteous are thy decrees on all thy works; | Now obſolete. We : 

Who can extenuate thee ? Milton. To ExTIRPATE, verb act. [-xtirper, Fr. eſtirpare, It. extirpart, 


To take off from the heinouſneſs of a crime or fault, to leſſen in Sp. of exzirpo, Lat.] to pluck up by the roots, to root out or deſtroy, 
repreſentation, to palliate; oppoſed to aggravate. To excuſe or ex- To extirpate the affections. Add//on. 3 
tenuate his fault. Bacen. 5. To make lean. | \ ExTIRPAa'TION, F . [eftirpazzone, It. extirpacion, Sp. of expirpatio, 
Exrenua'TION, Fr. [eftinuazion, It. atenuacion, Sp. of extenuatio, Lat.] the act of extirpating, plucking up by the roots or utter deſtroy- 
Lat.] 1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill than they are, pallia- ng. 5 . | 
tion ; the oppoſite of aggravation. 2. Alleviation of puniſhment. ExTireaTION [with ſurgeons] a cutting off a part of the body by 


In extenuation of our puniſhment. Atterbury, | | reaſon of a cancer, mortification, &c. 5 | 

* Exrenvation ſin rhetoric] a figure whereby things are exten- ExT1RPA'TIONE, Lat: a writ that lies againſt one, who after a ver- 
uated and made il; than they really are; it is the oppolite to an hy- dict found againſt him for lands, &c. ſpitefully overthrows any houfe 
perbole. 5 | upon it. LEP 2 

F Hero a From [with phyſicians] a leanneſs of the body. _ ExrTirya'Tos, Fr. [ irpatore, It. of extirpator, Lat.] one that ex- 


Exrk'R iok, adj. Sp. and Lat. [extericur, Fr. efteriore, It.] outward, 9 roots out and deſtroys. OT: f rata | 
not inward ; the oppoſite of interior. 'XTISPICE [extiſpicium, Lat.] divination by conſulting or viewing 
ExTerioR Polygon [in fortification] the outlines of the works, the entrails of beaſts offered in ſacrifice. | 


drawn from one outmoſt angle to another; or the diſtance of one E'xT1s8PICEs [of extra, entrails, and 7/þic'0, Lat. to inſpect] the 
outward baſtion to the point of another, reckoned quite round the fame with the aruſpices, which ſee, | 2h 
works, | ExT1sP1'Clous, adj. [exti/picium, Lat.] relating to the inſpection of 
ExTz'R10R Talus [in fortification] is the ſlope allow'd the work on entrails, in order to augury or divination, | | 
the outlide from the place, and towards the campain or held. ExToGa'RE [in old records] to grub up wood. land, and reduce it 
ExTZ'RIORLY, adv. [of exterior] outwardly, not inwardly. to arable or meadow, | | | 
To ExTEg'RMINATE, verb ad. [exterminer, Fr. efterminare, It. ex- To ExTo't [e/tollere, It. of extollo, Lat.] to praiſe greatly, to raiſe 
terminatum, ſup. of extermino, from ex, and terminus, Lat. a bound or or advance a commendation; to cry up, to celebrate. 
term] to drive away or caſt out, utterly to deſtroy, root out or caſt _ExTto'LLER [of extol] one that praiſes to the clouds. _ 
off, To explode and exterminate rank atheiſm out of the world. ExTo'R91ve, adj. [ot eætort] having the quality of drawing by vio- 
| Bentley, x lent means. | e | 7 
| ExTerMina'TION, Fr. [efterminatione, It. of exterminatio, Lat.] ExTo'RSIVELY, adv. [of extorfive] violently. 
the act of extirpating or deſtroying a people, race, or family, &c. To ExTo'kT, verb act. [extorguer. Fr. extorcer, Sp. extortum, ſap, 
| exciſion, deſtruction, Bacon uſes it. of extorgueo, Lat.] 1. To wreſt, wring, or get out of one by force, 


EXTERMINA'TOR [exterminateur, Fr. eſterminatore, It. of exter- threat, or authority, to force out. My real concern for your wel- 
niuater, Lat.] a deſtroyer, either the perſon or inſtrument by which fare extorts this from me. Wake. 2. To obtain by violence or oppreſ- 


ay thing is deſtroyed. ſion. Are my cheſts filled up with extorted gold? Shakeſpeare. 
ToExTE'RMINE, verb a, [extermino, It.] to exterminate, to de- To ExToRrT, verb neut. to practice extortion or violence. Now ob- 
boy. Shakeſpeare uſes it. ſolete. They extort upon all men. Spenſer. 
| ExtEsn, adj. [externus, Lat.] 1. External, viſible. In compli- Exro'a TER [of extort] one who uſes extortion or oppreſſion. Cam- 
ment extern. & e 2. Being without itſelf, not internal, not dem uſes it. | | | 
10 on itſelf, not inherent, nor intrinſical. Eætern violence im- ExTO'RT10N, or ExroRSsI1ON [extortion; Fr. gflortione, It. of extor- 
beling it. Digby. io, Lat.] 1. The act of unlawful and violent wringing out of mone 


ExTe'sNAL, as [ Merno, It, externo, Sp. of externus, Lat.] 1. Out- or monies worth from any perſon. 2. Force by which any thing is 
ad, operating from without, not internal. 2. Having the outward unjuſtly taken away. Juſt recovery of rights from unjuſt uſurpations 
appearance, having, to the view any particular nature. South uſes it in and extortions. K. Charles. 3. An exacting more than is due; the 
| the form of a ſubſtantive. Glorious in his externals. taking more for the intereſt of money than the law allows. 


External Augles [in geometry] are the angles of any right-lin'd ExTo'RTIONER [of extortion ; extortors Lat.] a practiſer of extor- 
due, without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced, and they tion, a griping uſurer. Extortioners, church-robbers, traitors; Cam- | 
ve, all taken together, equal to four right angles. den. | 


Exrexnas, Digefives [with ſurgeons] are ſuch as ripen a ſwelling, ExrxA, Lat. in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſigniſies with- 
ad breed good and laudable matter in a wound, and prepare it for out, beyond, over and above. 1's 5 
nundification. ExTRA-CONSTE'LLATED [of extra, without, and fellatio, Lat.] 


| EXTERNALLY, ady. [of external] outwardly, not internally. placed or ſituated out of a conſtellation. 1 8 
] E RNALNEss [of external] the ſtate of being without, or the ExTRA-NA'TURAL, adj. [of extra and naturalis, Lat.] beyond the 
{ pro of being outward. common courſe of nature. | | ; 
, 6 xXTE RNUS Auris, Lat. 5. anatomy] a muſcle of the ear, ariſing To ExrxA er, verb ad. [extraire, Fr. eſtrarre, It. extractum, ſup. 

| rom the upper and outwar edge of the auditory paſſage, and is in- of extraho, Lat.] 1. To draw or pull out of ſomething. The drawing 
e to the long proceſs of the membrane called malleus. one metal out of another we call eætracting. Bacon. 2. To copy out, 
5 XTERRA NEOUS [exterraneus, Lat.] foreign, or of another country. o take from ſomething of which the thing taken was a part. 
& | TE R80kY exter/orius, Lat.] rubbing, cleanſing. Woman 1s her name, of man 

«TE RSION, Lat. the act of wiping or rubbing out. Extraded, Milton. NS £7 |; 

a 15 rr , verb neut. [extillo, of ex, from, and flillo, Lat. to fall 3. To draw out of ſome cavity or containing body. Theſe waters 
8 Ops] to drop or diſtil from. were extracted. Burnet, 4. To ſelect from a * er treatiſe. I have 


K TION [extillatio, of ex, and flillo, Lat, to drop] the act ertradted out of that pamphlet a few notorious falſhoods. Sai. 5. 
oj tA gan 3 (In the practice of Scotland) to take from any of their judicial records. 
prick, mn PLATE, verb ad. [of ex, and fimulo, Lat. to ſpur] to 6. (With chemiſts) to ſeparate the purer parts from the groſſer, as in 
XT1Mur, a ; . : diſtillations, &c. Rum and rices ſpirit extract. J. Philips. 8 
picking Mean — [extimulatio, of ex and fi mul, Lat.] the act of F'xTract . 1 1. A draught or copy of a writing, 
motion or f. bg , fhrring up, or egging on, the power of exciting as in the fifth ſenſe of the verb. 2. Some ſelect matter, doctrine, 
os” 2 1 Pet: ; ' > paſſage, &c. taken from a book, an abſtraR, an epitome. Extras 
entrails in Feds aa, Lextiſpicium, Lat.] relating to the inſpection of out of authors. Camden. * 
. er to aupury or divination. | ExTRACT [extrait, Fr. eftratto, It. extrato, Sp. with chemiſts] is 


el mer, adj. [etient, Fr. i ? Y I 
* I, Fr. eftinto, It. extinto, Sp. extindus, Lat] that pure unmix'd, efficacious ſubſtance, which, by the help of ſome | 
bg! Mrs a out, extinguiſhed. Extin& her fires. Pope. 2. li = is ſeparated from the groſſer and more unactive earthy parts | ; 
f the The nobility 8 being at a ſtop, not having progreſſive ſucceſſion. o lants, &c. The extra# of the vegetables. Boyle. 2 
+ jnt0 nd, bets? ae never hkely to be exting. Swift. 3. Annull'd, abo- . Curiæ, Lat. [in old records] the iſſues or proſits 


eing out of force. 


Exe Ce. Tho ſuch law be extin&. Ayliſfi. f holding a court, whieh ariſe from the cuſtomary ſines, fees, and 

Wen 2 [e[limzione, It. of extindio, Lat.] 1. Th aa of put- 2 I ” by | 
erived inpuiſhed. OB 7 Se. Brown uſes it. 2. The ſtate of being ex- ExTRa'cT10N, Fr. [eftrazione, It. of extractio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
owing i Narbe re mug eee of be heat. Harvey. extracting or drawing out of a compound the principal —_— 15 
it FR m. E£xtindion of nations. Ropers. 4. Suppreſſion. ical tions, Diſtillations of waters, extra&4ions of oils, Hake- 
— n of th'enlighten' fol. Thonyon, . chediic | operations | , . 


EXT 


| Well 2. The Nate of being deſcended of ſach and ſuch a family, li- 
neage, derivation from an original. A family of an ancient extraction. 
arendon, | 


©, ExTsacTiOn [with chemiſts] the drawing forth of an eſſence or 
of wine, Cc. 


that one is deſcended from. ee 
ExTRACT10N of the Roots [in mathematics] the method of finding 
out the true root of any number or quantity given. 
EXTRACTION of the Roots [in arithmetic] the unravelling of a num- 
ber (Which being multiplied once or more times by itſelf, is called a 
power) in order to find out its fide or root. | 
- ExTRACT10N of the Square or Quadrate Root [in arithmetic] is 
when having a number given, another is found out, which being multi- 
. . plied by "A produces the number given. 
EXTRACTION of the Cube Root [in arithmetic} is that by which, 
out of a number given, another number is found out, which being 
firſt multiplied by itſelf, and that product multiplied by the root, be- 
comes equal to the number given. 

ExrzAcrion of the Biquadrate Root [in arithmetic] is the un- 
twiſting or opening of a given number to find another number, 


by itſelf, 'may produce the number firſt given. 
_— ExTRaA'cToR [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to lay hold of the 
ſtone in the operation of cutting for it ; alſo the perſon by whom any 
thing is extracted. 
.  ExTra'cTorY, adj. [extractorius, Lat.] that hath the nature or 
power to draw out. | 
ExTRACTUN Panchymagogum, Lat. [in medicine] a collection of 
the pureſt ſubſtances of ſeveral purgative and cordial medicines, to 
purge out ill humours. =_ 
' ExXTRADI'CTIONARY, adj. [of extra diftio, Lat. a word] not 
verbal but real. Extradi&ionary and real fallacies. Brown. 
ExTRAGEXE'1TY [of extragenus, Lat.] the quality of being of a 
foreign kind. | | 
| ExXTRAGE NIOUS, ow 


| [of extra, without or beyond, and genus, Lat. 
kind] alien, or of a foreign kind. | | 


the ordinary courſe of law, as when judgment 1s _=_ in à court, in 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where the judge has no juriſdic- 
tion. 8 EX | I | 
ExTRAJUDI'CIALY, adv. [of extrajudicial] in a manner different 
or contrary to the ordinary courſe of law. 

ExTRAM1'ss10n [of extra and miſio, from miſſum, ſup. of mitts, 
Lat. to fend] the act of emitting outwards. Oppoſed to intromiſſion. 
Brown uſes it. | | ; 

ExTRAMUNDA'NE Space [of extra and mundanus, Lat. i. e. without 
the world] a term in philoſophy for the infinite, empty, void ſpace, 
which (by ſome) is ſuppoſed to reach beyond the bounds of the uni- 
verſe ; and ſo it muſt, unleſs the things which are made, are commen- 
ſurate to their author. Gop (ſays Sir //aac Newton) endures al- 
ways, and is preſent every where, and by exiſting aways and every 
_—_ he conſtitutes puRAaT1ON and 8PACE, ETERNITY and 1NFI1- 
NITUDE, NEWTrox's Principia Mathemat. p. 483. See Co-1M- 
MENSE and FIRST Ca usk, compared with ETERNAL GENERATION. |, 

ExTRa'neous ſeſtraneo, It. of extraneus, Lat.] foreign, being of 
different ſubſtance, not intrinſical, but ſuperinduced. Freed from ex- 
traneous matter. Wordwward. | (LI 1 1 
ExTRANEovus [in ſurgery] is a term uſed to expreſs the ſame as 
excreſcence ; ij. e. that is not natural to the ſubſtance it grows out of, 
or that does not properly belong to the part to which it adheres. 

ExTRAO'RDINARILY, adv. {of extraordinary] 1. In a manner out 
of the common order, unuſually, To countenance ſome extraordi- 
narily. Bacon, 2. Particularly, remarkably. Extraordinarily mag- 
nificent. Wilkins, 3. Uncommonly. 1528 

ExrRAORNDINAR Y, adj. [extracrdinaire, Fr. eftraordinario, It. ex- 
traordinario, Sp. of extraordinarius, Lat. This word and its deriva- 
tives are generally pronounced extro-dinary, whereby the a is liquified 
into the 4 1. That is beyond or different from the common order and 
method, unuſual, uncommon, not ordinary. Extraordinary power. 
Hooker 2. Different from the ordinary courſe of law. A martial or 
other extraordinary way, without any form of law. Clarendon. 3. Re- 
markably eminent, more than common. Things which ſeemed to 
have ſomething extraordinary in them. Sti/ling fleet. | 
- ExTRAaorpinaky, adv. [This word ſeems only a colloquial barba- 
riſm uſed for the eaſe of pronunciation. Johnſon] extremely, greatly, 
extraordinarily. Things in it that are ex/raordinary rare. Addiſon, 
 ExTRaoRDINARINESs [of extraordinary] extraordinary quality, 
unuſualneſs, rareneſs, eminence. The extraordinarine/s of their zul. 
Gcwernment of the Tongue. | 
' ExTRAPARO'CHIAL [of extra, out of, and parochia, Lat. the pariſh] 
being out of the bounds of a pr alſo freed from pariſh-duties. 

ExTRAPAROCHIAL Lands, ſuch lands as having been newly left by 
the ſea, have not been taken into any pariſh. "x 
 ExTRAPROVYNCHAL, adj. [of extra and provincia, Lat. a province 
not being within a province, not under the juriſdiction of the ſame 
archbiſhop, 4 pe. | 

ExXTRARE'GULAR, adj. [of extra and regula, Lat. a rule] not com- 
prehended within a certain rule, producing ſtrange things beyond 
common rules. Taylor uſes it. 

ExraA Tempora, Lat. [in the Roman catholic chancery] a licence 
or leave from the pope to take holy orders at any time b the ca- 
nonical ſeaſons. 25 e net; 
ExTRAa'VacGaNce, of ExTRA'VaGANcY, Fr. [flravagenza, It. ex- 
travagancia, Sp. extravagans, part. of extravagor; Lat.] 1. Laviſh- 
neſs, prodigality. 
2. Sally or excurſion beyond preſcribed bounds. I have troubled you 
too far with this -xtravagance, I ſhall make no delay to-recal myſelf 
into the road again. Hammond. 3. Irregularity, wildneſs. 4. Out- 
rage, violence, exceſſive vehemence. Wild and extravagancy of 
their paſſions. Tillogſon. 5. Bombaſt, unnatural ſwelling of #yle. 
Verſes of my own-which-cry vengeance upon me for their extrava- 
ganee, Dryden. | | | | 


tincture from a mixed body by means of ſome proper liquor, as ſpirit - 
Era gerien {in genealogy] is the line, flem, branch or family, . 


which being multiplied by itſelf, and the product alſo being multiplied 


ExTRAJjuUDI'CIAL, adj. [of extra and judicialis, Lat.] done out of 


ing out. 


"Bhakefpeare. 


Vain and ſuperfluous extravagance. Arbuthnot. 


extrawagans, Lat.] 1. Vainly, expenſive, N *agint $. 
extravagant man, who has e to De hin dll 
m 


2. Wandering out of one 
original ſenfe ; but now obſolete: 2 pu dc 
| The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
1 To wy confinement. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Roving beyond preſcribed methods and prop 
With are extravagant,” - 5 ry bounds, 
hey are not bounded with thin ffible. 
4. Not compriſed in a thing. This is bas in 2 bh, 
Ayliffe. Twenty conſtitutions of Pope John XXII. are l im h 
travagants ; for that they being written in no order Fe ed the z. 
gantur extra corpus collectionum canonum. A life. 5. Wig ol, de. 
anomalous. There appears ſomething nobly wild and eri "guar, 
great natural geniuſes. Addi/or. OL 11 
EXTRAVAGANT, ſubft, one who is not confin 
. Fatuous extravagants. Glanwille. 
ExTRA'VAGANTLY, adv. [of extravagant] 1. 1 
wild manner, 22 new. 2 2. % * 5 
dagree, Others as raſhly and extravaganty contragia his ng | 
Pope. z. With vain and waſteful expence, luxuriouſly, e __ 
ou» Excellnehy, 


prodigally, &e, | 
ſof extravagant} extravagancy, 


ed in a general nig 


EXTRA'VAGANTNESS 
curſion beyond limits. 

 ExTaavaca'nTEs, a part of the canon law, containin 
ſtitutions of the popes not contained in the body of th 
alſo certain conſtitutions and ordinances of Princes no 
the body of the civil law. 5 

To ExrxRA “VAC ATE, verb neut. [eætravagor, Lat. 
firavagare, It.] 1. To ramble up and down. 2. 
W or out of due bounds. | | 

o EXTRA'VASATE, verb neut. [of extravaſer, Fr. |; 

extra and vas, Lat. a veſſel] to * out of Ye e ys 
blood and humours ſometimes do. Rarely uſed. 255 


excels, ex. 


g Civers 9p. 
e canon hy; 
t Contained n 


exty bau,, Ef. 
To talk inpert. 


ExTRA'vVASATED, adj. part. [of extra and de, Lit e „ase, in 
Fr. This ſeems to be the only form in which the . is 4 0 == Exv'cc 
forced out of the proper veſſels. > oiſture c 

ExTRAvasa'TION [with anatomiſts, &c.] 1. Containing any thin = Eva 
extravaſated out of its proper veſſels, as when the blood and 3 oiſture t 
by ſome accident flow beſides the veins and arteries. 2, The fe f ine exuda 
being forced out of the proper veſſels. Lo Ex 


ExTRA'VENATE, adj. [of extra and vena, Lat, a vein] let out d 
the veins. Extravenate blood. Glanville. 

ExTRave'RsS10N [of extra and verſio, Lat.] 1. The act of thy. 
2. The ſtate of being thrown out. An extraverſa of 
the ſulphur. Boyle. | 
EXTRAU'GHT, part. paff. [the obſolete participle of ertrag, a ij 


23 


get from diſiraci] extracted? Knowing whence thou art rag, 


+ ExTaz'ME, a. Fr. [eftremo, Tt. and Sp. of extrenus, Lat, Thi 
word is ſometimes corrupted with the ſuperlative termination, of 
Which it is by no means capable, as it has in itſelf the Gperlativ 
fignification. Johnson] 1. Laſt, that beyond which there is nothing, 

; I go th' extremeſt remedy to prove, 
Io0o drink oblivion and to drench my love. Doc. 

2. Utmoſt. On the ſea's extremeft borders ſtood. Ain. ; Exceed: 
ing, very great, of the higheſt degree. The extreny! of evils. Ja. 
con. 4. Preſſing in the laſt degree, very urgent. Caſes of necellty 
ſometime extreme. Hooker, _ | 

ExTREME, fach. Fr. [eſtremp, It. and Sp. of extrenun, Lat.) 1. The 
utmoſt bound of a thing, that which terminates its extremity, point 
at the greateſt diſtance from each other. The extremes oncitherhand 


tendency tl 
To Exv't1 


dice exceed 
Haley. 


Exv'iran 


t. of exulta⸗ 


* 2. Utmoſt point, higheſt degree. Praiſed in an affe, ance, Gower i 
he. | 7 | ng 
Exrxkur and mean Proportion [with geometricians] is when aline * 
is ſo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment az that 7 Iu 
ſegment is to the other. ; Bun Fl 
ExrxEML Un&ion {in the Romiſh church] one of the ſacraments; * e 7. 
a ſolemn anointing of a ſick perſon at the point of death. 170 "as 0 
ExTRE'MELY, adv. [of extreme ; extremment, Fr.] 1. Ver * bil off th. 10 
N in familiar language. Extremely comforted. Swi. 2 ft | "gs N 
e utmoſt degree. En extremely doleful voice. Sidney. kun ee 
ExrRE'MESs [in logic] are the two extreme terms of the * 4 owe o 
of a propoſition, viz. the predicate and the ſubjedl. The log: Fw TOM 
form only ſhews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with 2 ee 
is on both ſides immediately applied to, then thoſe two remote ep ly 
or as they are called extremes, do certainly agree. Lat. 11 o Erw 
ExrREMITY [of extreme; extremitas, Lat. extrtnile, Fr. il " ; by from Sin 
It. extremidad, Sp.] 1. The edge, hem, ſkirt, brink, or = 9 The Exuscrr ,/ 
thing, the utmoſt parts, thoſe moſt remote from the mi 755 i Wer. 
extremities or end of the feet. Dryden. 2. Neceſlty, 5 
miſery, the utmoſt rigour, the worſt or loweſt condition * badet ExuyIx 
Reduced to extremity. Clarendon. 3. The utmoſt Point, - utmoſt | brown of or 
degree. Extremity of cold. Hooker. 4. The points = Exyis [ 
degree of oppoſition. | " bills, that z 
Ml,ade up of all the worſt extremities © have been 
Of youth and age. Denham. „% of Frhiopit Call ins of © 
5. Remoteſt parts, parts far diſtant. Io the extremitie 1 5 0 15 entire bo 
Arbuthnot. 6. Violence of paſſion. The ſtrong c 1 20 fon 
outrage. Spencer. "_— «noe; 10 | 
To E 2 RICATE [ex/rico, Lat.] to diſentangle or Abe rom v, N 7 
deliver or rid out of a ftate of perplexity. Eætricaii u. into 
her oppreſſions. Addiſon. ; emen, es wall 
. _ the act of diſembarraſſing, dientany Ling of melt, 
Sc. Made rather by tranſmutation than ex/rica/29 oy of abi. Evas, dr] 
ExTz1'nsic, of ExTRI'nsicat [efrir/eco: It. and 1 ibo not the net, not 2 
cus, Lat ] that is on the outſide, outward, being from exif @ children, 1 
intrinſic, its commonly written Fr analogy led F 1 bn 
and extrinſcal. Extrinfical agent. 7:80)» ; ward). 5 
EXTRINSICALLY, 4 [of extrinſical] from without, ge outhde- ig 
ExTRIN$1CaLNess. [of extrinfical] the ſtate of 1 10 bui dard obſo 
To ExTkv'cr, verb a. Lextrudum, ſup. of euro, : . agg, Sy. 
or ſet up. my | Exrav er, 3 


1 
> 


KHER 

NE Lat. à raiſer, builder, or contriver. 

Eu eon ft. a building or raiſing, uß. 5 
EXTRU en e [extrade, from ex and trade, Lat. to 
To EXTRBU tust or puſh out with violence. The fea had been 


out. el Theery. | 
fon of others. Puree; ne, from ex and tuber , Lat. a bunch] 
Exru _ bunching 'out, a knob, or 2 prominent from the 


4 feln irregularities or extuberances. Moxon. 


Exrv'sERAT ED, 


g vous [of ex and tuber, Lat. a ſwelling ſwelling or bunch · 
ere zeugs [of extubero, Lat.] the ſtate of ſwelling or 


porſting out in à . . , . 
OY 29 a'T108, 4 [in Surgery] a ſwelling or riſing up in the 
geln; alſo the ſtarting e t faints | | 
Fxruuz [old records] the reliques o Cell r nn l fuel 
| Exrums'sCENCE [of extumeſco, Lat. to ſwell or r e up] a ſwelling 
* 1 e .. | 
N Ard or Riv'ornavcy [exuberantia, 9 
growth, 2 ſuperabundance, ſu erfluity, luxuriance, In ies 
Hat exuberance is avoided. Garth. | ; W 
© pro nrrAnT [exuberans, Lat.] 1. Overflowing, ſuperabounding, 
rowing with ſuperfluous ſhoots, luxuriant. Similies too exuberant. 
2 2. Abounding in the higheſt degree. Exuberant devotion. 
| 7 a adv, [of exuberant] abundantly, to a ſuperfluous 
Wegree. Exuberantly fruitful. Woodward. e | 
W 7.cvprrantxEs [of exuberant] an over-abounding, ſuperabun- 
3 < 1 verb neut. [exuberatum, ſup. of exubero, Lat.] to 
ound in the higheſt degree. Vaſt confluence and immenſity that eæu- 
ates in God. Boyle = 33 
W Exv'ccovs [exuccus, from ex, and ſuccus, Lat. juice] being without 
oiſture or juice. Brown uſes it. | ST 
_ Fxuoa'rion, Lat. 1. The act of ſweating out, the act of emitting 
oiſture thro! the pores. 2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat. The 
ne exudations of ſtone. Bacon. | 
= To FExv'z, or To Exu'daTE, verb neut. [exudo, Lat.] to iſſue out 
Dy ſweat. The humour included doth exudate. Brown. Honey exu- 
from all flowers. 4rbuthnot. 
= To Ex AAT E, verb aft. [exukeratum, ſup. of exulcero, from 
ex, and leur, Lat. an ulcer] 1. To affect with a running or eating 
Whore, Exulcerating the jaws. Ray. 2. To afflict, to corrode, to en- 
age. f 
| 4 Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation. Milton. . 
| Exu'LCERATED, part. 10 [exulceratus, Lat.] grown to an ulcer. 
| Exulcera'TioN, Lat. [with ſurgeons] 1. A ſolution of continuity, 
which proceeds from ſome gnawing matter, and, in thoſe parts of the 
Dody that are ſoft, is attended with a loſs of their quantity. The be- 
pinning eroſion which wears away the ſubſtance, and forms an ulcer. 
a , exacerbation, exaſperation. Exulceration of 
Wind, Hooker, ; 
EXVLCERATORY [exulceratorius, Lat.] that cauſcth ulcers, having 
tendency thereto. — | 
Io Eur, verb neut. [exulto, Lat.] to leap and ſkip for joy, to 
* exceedingly, to triumph. The whole world did ſeem to cult. 
Poker, 
IxLrayce, Exv'.Tancy, or ExurTa'rion, Fr. [e/ultazione, 
r of exultatio, It.] a rejoicing or triumphing. Great cauſe of exul- 
10 overnment of the Tongue. Tranſports of joy and exultation. 
os Fm 
Evs1Lica'TION, Lat. a ſtarting out of the navel. 
To Exv'npaTE, verb neut. [exunda, Lat.] to overflow. 
Auna Trion, Lat. overflow, abundance. The exundation and 


Mefoviing of his tranſcendent goodneſs. Ray. 
To Exu'neulartE [exungulatum, ſup. of exungulo, Lat.] 1. To 


Pull off the hoofs. 2. To cut off the white part from roſe leaves. 
XWUNGULA'T1ON, Lat. a pulling off the hoofs. 


Exv'rerABLE e hunt Lat.] conquerable; alſo that may be 


. "Ver, exceeded or ſurpaſſed. 
it | "XU PERANCE, or EXUPERA'TION [exuperantia, Lat.] overbalance, 
15 Herter proportion; alſo preeminence. 5 | 

| PERANT [exuperans, Lat.] exceeding, overbalancing. 
ith ' 1 $CITATE, verb at, [exſuſcito, Lat.] to awake or raiſe one 
fa  irom ſleep, to rouſe, to ſtir up. 5 a | 
The SWSCITA'TION, Lat. a raiſing up from ſleep. 
els . e [exuftio, Lat.] the att of burning up, conſumption by 
[cE, k | | 
beſt wie, Lit, the floygh or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake ; ; 
noſt Brown off or ſhed by n Hence r 


ö [With natural phaloſaphers] fignify thoſe ſhells and other 

blen hen frequently * bY. I s of the earth, ſuppoſed 

caſt ſkins of 2 Bo at the m__ deluge ; becauſe they are the 
Iving creatures. ins- 

Fu aries oFilbes. Preis, 


SR. formerly written at the un 
and beter written MET + 4 end of words, 18 now more generally 
8 4 a, or Ke, ma | 
Water, river, .. Or | 


bd of melting. Gilfen's Dead mags ee pe Bas 


etrinſ® A8, or 1888 Subſt N n | 
neſt ; . Lai Fr. à youn hawk juſt taken from 


%s that cry out. Shakeſpeare. 
He comes little Robin how now, my eyar-muſter. 


„e, NOW ares [eag, eage or exh, Sax. oye, 
H Ger. doge, Du. aug, O. and L. Ger. il, 


| 1ay either come from 1x, an iſland, by melting the 
Gig a), Which is uſually done; 2 from the 1.4 ea, Which 


M. a young unfledged male hawk of che muſket ſeeds 


EYE 


Fr. occhio, It. 9%, Sp. olho, Port. oculus, Lat. all of .auton, auga; 
Goth. ee Scottiſh, plur. pd 1. The wonderful inſtrument or organ of 
fight, accounted the ſeat of contempt, and of the paſſions of the 
fou!. Fire hurteth the «ye. Bacon. 2. Sight, ocular view. Before 
whoſe eyes Jeſus Chriſt Tak been evidently ſet forth. Galatians. 3. 
Look, conntenance. I'll ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye. Shake. 
ſeare. 4. Front, face. Her ſhall you, hear diſproved to your eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. AſpeR or regard. Having an eye to a number of 
rites. Hooker. . 6. A poſture of direct opp Frion, where one thing is 


65 


in the ſame line with another. : | 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind, h 
And in its qe more cloſely they come back. Dryden. + 
», Notice, attention, obſervation. They might have an eye and ob- 
ſervation upon them. Dawies. 8. Opinion formed upon and reſulting 
from obſervation. She deſign'd to be beautiful in no body's eye but 
_ Sidney. 8. Sight, view, the place in which any thing may be 
en. | ö 


Fo 


Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen; 
And be in eye of every exerciſe 
' Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. Shakeſpeare. oF 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. Colours like the eye of a peacock's 
feather, Newton. 11. Any ſmall perforation. The ſtreightneſs of a 
needle's eye. South. 12. A ſmall catch into which a hook goes. By 
little hooks and eyes or other kind of faitenings entangled in one ano- 
ther. Boy/e. 13. A (mall ſhade of colour, Red with an eye of blue: 
makes a purple. Boyle. 14. The intellectual power of perceiving. 
The eyes of your underſtanding being enlighten'd. Epheflans. 
Exe [in geography] a borough town of Suffolk, 92 miles from 
London. It gives title of baron to lord Cornwallis, and ſends two 
members to parliament. | : 
Eve [with architects] the middle of the ſcroll of the Tonic capital, 
cut in the form of a little roſe ; alſo any round window made in a pe- 
diment, an Attic, the reins of a vault, &c. 3 | 
" Eye [in botany] that part of a plant where the buds put forth; 
alſo the bud fel. Save one or two of the ſtouteſt vine ſhoots c 
three or four yes of young wood. Evelyn. 
ExEk [with phyſicians] a hole or aperture. 
Exx [with printers] is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the types 
or characters uſed in printing; or more ſtriftly the graving in re/evs 
on the top or face of the letter. | 


Eye of à Bean [with horſemen] a black ſpeck or mark in the ca- 


vity of the corner- teeth of a horſe, when he is about the age of 5 and 
a half, and remains till 7 or 8. 
4 An Ex B ide open [hieroglyphically] repreſented wiſdom and ju- 
ce. 
Eve [with jewellers] the luſtre and brilliancy of pearls and precious 
ſtones, more uſually called water. | 
Bulls Exe [in aſtronomy} a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 


ſtellation Taurus. 


Cat's Exk, a precious ſtone, called alſo oclus /o/is, or the ſun's 
eye. * | 
Hart's Eve [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe ariſing from the contraction 
of the upper eye-lid, which hinders it from covering its part of the 
eye. 2 8 A Z > 
Goat Ex [with oculifts] a white ſpeck on the cornea. | 
Bulloct's Exe [in architecture] a little fky-light in the covering or 
roof, intended to illuminate a granary or the like. 
Eye of an Anchor, a hole wherein the ring is put into the ſhank. 
EYE of the Strap [with ſailors] the compaſs or ring which is left 
of the ſtrap-rope, to which any block or pulley is faſtened, 
; Pleaſe the Eye, and pick the puiſe. 
Fr. Merchandiſe qui plait eft a demi wendue. See CHEAP, 

: The maſter's Eye makes the horſe fat. | 
Lat. Oculus magiftri Jaginat equum. Gr. O T8 deore op d EA 
Ticeuts., Fr. L'oeil du maitre engraiſſe le cheuval. The deſign of this 
proverb is to intimate the Aer accruing to a man's attending his 
own concerns; aud is thereby an admonition at the ſame time to us 
not to entruſt in the hands of others what we are capable of perform- 
ing ourſelves, or at leaſt to have a watchful eye ourſelves over the ma- 


nagement of thoſe we do or are obliged to employ to act for us. 


| Ene Eyx-witneſs is better than ten hearſays. 8 
Lat. Pluris eſt gculatus teſtis unus, quam auriti decem. Plaut. Fr. Un 
temoin oculaire uaut mieux que diæ qui parle * oui- dire. Relations of 
things are ſo liable to be vary'd or enlarg'd upon by frequent repeti- 
tion and conveyance from one to the other, that it is ©; common pru- 
dence to. be cautious how we give credit to what is related to us upori 
hearſay ; or, or leaſt, if we are inclined to believe it, and, for any 
reaſon, to divulge it further, to declare to others, what grounds we 
1 for our belief and report; and chat it is not ppon our own know - 
5 ; ; | | 
- What the Ex ſees not, the heart rues not. | 
And therefore it is good ſometimes to wink or ſhat one's eyes; and 
not to pry too narrowly into trifling things, which may give us more 
uneaſineſs than they ate worth, eſpecially if they are of boch a nature 
that either there is no remedy agaàinſt them, or if there be, it is as bad 
or worſe than the diſeaſe. The Sp. ſay; Lo gue Jos Cos wo ween, cor a- 
cn 0 de | 1 
Two Ex xs ſee better than one. | 
Lat. Plus wident oculi quam oculus. See ALL and Two. 
 ToErs, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to watch, to keep in view. 
Continually eyed and noted of all men. Spen/cr. N 
To Exk, verb neut. to appear, to ſhow. My becomings kill me 
when they do not eye well to you. Shakeſpeare. 
Exz-BALI Jof eye and 4al/] the pupil, the apple of the eye. 
To ExE-BiP5 bor eye and bite, of eax and bihxan, Sax. ] to be- 
witch by a certain evil influence of the eye. 8 
Eyk BRIO expbrafia, Lat.] a herb; it hath an anomalous per- 
- forated flower of one leaf. Out of the flower cup riſes the pointal, 
which 2 turns to a fruit or oblong haſk, replete with ſmall 
iller. | 
ExE-BROW [of eye and brow, of eagan - bne gh, Sax. augen-draun, 
Ger. ] che upper part of the eye lid, the hairy arch over the eye. 
E xE-BRO 75 architecture] the ſame as liſt or filler. 
Eys of the Volute 5 * centre of the volute, or that 


are 


— = oo, 


* 


EYE 


point where the helix or ſpiral, of which it is formed, commences, 


or elſe it is the little circle in the middle of the volutes, wherein 
are found the thirteen centres for deſcribing the circumvolutions 
thereof. IG 


 Evyz-proe [of oye and dro] a tear, Gentle e- drops. Shakes. 
ge and glaſs] glaſſes to aſſiſt the fight, ſpectacles. 


are. 4 
Eys-cLass [of 
A concave ge- glaſi. Newton. 
 Ey'sLess, adj. [of grand 4%] having no eyes, deprived of ſight. 
Eyel:ſe in Gaza at the mill with ſlaves. Milton. | h 
E'ysLET [aillet, Fr. a little eye] a ſmall hole for a lace to go 
through; as, epelet-hboles. Wiſeman. | 
Ey's-LD fof che and id] the membrane that ſhuts over the 


e. 
Ex'kAc, or Iza'co-Arapic [the Arabian Irac] a province of 

Aſiatie Turkey, on the river Euphrates, being the ancient Chaldea or 

Babylonica. | | 
Erxac, or Ita'c-acem [the Perſian Irat] the ancient Parthia, 

now the principal province of Perſia, ſituated near the centre of that 

Singdoul 3 its capital is Iſpahan, the metropolis of the whole king- 

0 


m. 
 Ey'sss, See ExAss. | 5 
— 1 [of e and ſervant] a ſervant who works only while 
 Evs-s8'rvice [of eye and ſervice] ſervice performed only while under 
the maſter's eye. e e 


b 2 E 


Eignet AEN n kat ct, 
kee e le vm ge, , 
Ex's-8164T [of 97 and fight) fight of me eye. Jas 
down from his own eye-fight. illint. ephus ſes thi 


ſomething offenſive to the 


Ex'x-sonR [of ge and ſore] 
the like concluſion of pſalms be 
EY's-$POTTED, a. [of qe and fot] marke 
Juno's bird in her eye-/potted train. Spenſer. 
Ey'z-sT&ING [of eye and firing] the 
by which the eye is moved. The Eye. Hringi ruddy 
Ey's-wiTngss [of ge and au one who gives 
* with his own eyes. 3 ey 
Er'xAR [aire, Fr. in old records] an eyrie, h 
birds. b 4 f : | nel or brood fag 
Eyrs, or Ex E [eyre, of gruerie, Fr. iter, Lat.] the coun <4 
tices itinerent or going their circuit, which Bracton in unt df 
calls jaſticiarios itinerantes. man / placy 
Erg of the Forefts, the court that was wont to be beld there 
three years, by the juſtices of the foreſt, journeying up and d. ey 
that purpoſe. _ M hy 
Ey'ris, or Ex“ [ey, Sax. an egg q 
where hawks and other birds of prey build and hatch their yo l 
| On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build. Mila, * 
Ezex1EL's Reed, a meaſure of 6 cubits, or 16 feet 11 EL 
mentioned by that prophet ; others ſay, 1 Engliſh foot tt ck | 
third of an inch. | n 


f. 
Hate C 


FAB 


f, Roman, F, /, Italick, F, k, Engliſh ; the fixth letter of 
the alphabet. The Greeks and Hebrews have no letter that 
anſwers exactly to F; but thoſe that come the neareſt to it, 
are the , p. phi, Gr. and ©, phe, Hebrew. I queſtion 
the truth of this remark, with reference to the Greek and 
- Hebrew languages; the Greek ꝙ [obi] anſwering to the Latin V; 
and the Hebrew [or Syriac] phe being by the Fewi/s writers them- 
ſelves expreſſed by the Greet phi, as in the word © ephatha, or Fa- 
tha, the term which our Lord uſed when opening the eyes of the blind. 
F, is generally reckoned a conſonant, and admitted by Scaliger 
among the ſemi-vowels, and accordingly diſtinguiſhed in the enume- 
ration of the alphabet by a name beginning with a vowel ; yet it has 
ſo far the nature of a mute, that it is eaſily pronoanced before a 
liquid in the ſame ſyllable. | . | 
F, f, ftill keeps its force and ſound invariable in the Engliſh, and 
is formed by compreſſion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its 
kindred letter is V, which in the Iſlandic language is only diſtinguiſh- 
ed from it by a point in the body of the letter ; and when it is the laſt 
letter of a word, is always doubled; as, ſtaff, tiff, muff, &c. 
F [in old Latin numbers] ſignified 40 
F with a daſhat top, fignified 40,000. | 
F {in muſic 2 is an abbreviation of the word forte, It. ſtrong. 
F [in phyſical pre . ſtand for far, i. e. let it be done. 
F [in muſic] is one of the ſigned clifts or keys placed at the be- 
ginning of one of the lines of a piece of muſic. . | 
Fa, one of the notes in muſic. - 88 3 
F. S. A. [in phyſical preſcriptions] ſtands for flat ſecundem artem, 
Lat. 7. e. let it be done according to art. 
FaBAa'ctovs, adj. ¶ fabaceus, from faba, Lat. a bean] of or be- 
| longing to a bean, having the nature of beans. - Ns. 41%, 
aBa'RIa, Lat. [with botaniſts]: orpine, or live- long. . 
. To Fa'nLE, werb neut. [dire des fables, Fr. fabulo, Lat. fabilen, Du. 
and Ger.] 1. To tell a falſhood, to lye. 2. To feign, to write fic- 
tion or not truth. Fabling poets. Prior. . | 
To Fault, werb ad. to feign, to tell of falſities. Fairer than. 
fam'd of old or ab fince. Milton. A 5 8 
Fes, Fr. [ fawola, It. fabel, Du. Ger. and Su. fabala, Sp. Port. 
and Lat.] 1. A tale or feigned narration, ed to inſtru or en- 
force ſome moral. Jotham's fable of the trees. Addiſon. . 2. A ſic- 
tion in general. In ſpite of all thoſe fab/e-maters. Dryden. 3. A 


. ries, fabulous invention. In their Vbulgſity 


Who paint 
Fe- 


Herr, 
e body of 
amonds ci 
Facz'ri0 
r witty, 
Tac riot 
aer“ rio. 
Faceas | 
of 


er, the 


FAC 


Mixt FaBLs, are thoſe which are compoſed of both forts raional 
and moral, wherein men and brutes are introduced. conrerlng to 
gether. | 0 
857 ABLE was with the heathens an allegorical deity, feigned to be the 
daughter of ſlumber and. the night, and the wife of hing. She ya 
repreſented richly dreſſed, and her face covered with a nal. | 

FasLED, adj. [of fable] celebrated in fables or romances. _ _ | 
Hail, fabled grotto! Tickel. | 
Fa'BLER Aale, Lat.] an inventor or maker of fables, one 
who writes feigned ſtories. my 

Fan [ fabbrica, It. fabrica, Sp. and Lat.] |. A bul 6s 
ſtructure, an edifice. As well beauty as ſtrength of the je. of 
ton. 2. Any ſyſtem of matter in general, any thing that 


diſſimilar parts. | 
reat fabric change. Friv: 


All the parts of this i 
| To Fa'pric, verb act. [from the fubſt.] to build, 
Philips. 


conſtrutt. How fabric their manſions. 


to frame, 0 


$f , To 
To Fa ni ATE [fabbricare, It. fabricar, Sp. farin, Lat.) 1.19 
build, to frame, 12 1 6. 45 To invent, to fog * 


falſely. This ſenſe is retained among the Scottiſh lauen: 
ſay it is fabricatt. 


ſuſpect a r to be forged, they _ 
| 2 Land fin __ ade given for the rebuilding, pam 
or maintaining of cathedrals or other churches. 


 FanvuLa'Tion, Lat. the moralizing of fables. _ 
Fazur r f deity, who, as the Romans imagined, pri 


| ; NUS, Lat. a » W oh 
over infants at their firſt beginning to ſpeak. fables or feigned los 
eß of lo⸗ 
fulo 0 


Fa'suLIsT [ fabulifte, Fr.] one who writes 
Quitting Æſop and the fabulifts, Croxal. | win 
FanuLo'siTY [ fabulofitas, Lat.] quality 2 Af report d 


they had obſervers for twenty thouſand years. Abbot. [lat] 
| N adj. [ fabuleux, r. fabubfs, 15 5 Spe de 


feigned, full of fables, or invented tales. 
pearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs. Addiſon. i 
| Fa'suLoviLY, adv. [of fabulous] in a fabulous of 
tion. 118 6b. : 

Fa'suLousNEss | fabulofitas, Lat.] fulneſs of fables #18" 
falſeneſs. 


in tc 


fooliſh or vicious fiction. Old wives . 1 Timuthy. A lye. ſhall ſee ac. Bacon. . 2. Countenance, 100k, 
This is a mere familiar ſenſe. / ' 1 4 of the features, To be prave exceeds all pow” of fact 
Fan [of an epic or dramatic poem] the ſeries or contexture of The ſuperficies of ang thing. ate of the groun 
events that conflitute ſuch pieces: fable is the principle part or ſoul of front or fore part of any thing. The face of the « in Euwpe. 4 
theſe.” The firſt thing a good onght to think on in na a State of affairs, condition. A new face of 7 | 
fable, is the inſtruction he would give by the moral: this moral is to /n. 6. Appearance, reſemblance, inew.. . he 1/2: 
be afterwards reduced into action; and this action, which is preſented. Baker., 7. Prefence, | 2 my 2 ay! 
by the recital, muſt be univerſal,” iniitated,” feigned, and the allegory Confidence, boldneſs. : I 237 q . 
of a — See AcTton: 2 HO” 4 * 72 Ti ton. 9. Distortion of - ie. face. N y. do | i , 
— Rational Fans, are relations of things ſuppoſed to have been ſid, bearer... on oa ro both pats BF ? 
d | + ; 2 | | 1. When bol. | Nor v0 
WET „ intervention of a. 
Moral Fan Es, are thoſe wherein beaſts are introduced a ſpeakers ſee through u glals darkly . thence de. fac, nr.. 
er actors; alſo trees, c. theſe are the ſame as apologues. 3 et fer & good act on 8 bad gate e fe 
Bowen Tr 92 Fr. Faire bonne mine & mauvair es. Lat. J uon 
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. beſt to 4 1 10 mn 1 7 on 2 to 
1 wy a one, but thoſe who 905 AI = wo 
re have 2 cad ener, t ix knows to be ſo, and 
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; 
4 od ul Roy a q | 
t obbge nen chte, the fate as nrg; of /icia, or faſcia, Lat. 


| FACE . but a ſmall breadth, and a confiderable pro- 

- ſuch are the bands of architraves, larmiers, S. 

ure, EY" s (in fortification] is the frait line comprehended 
6 of the ſhoulder and the flanked angle, which is 


pmpo a ards the campaign. gg. 
; ee lie {in fortification] the front, that is comprehended 
qyeen the fl 
cartain, two ; 

3 berwikt the angle of the ſhoulder and the cur- 
. ke mere Aelener "razant, diminiſhed by the length of a 


ies of the metal, at the extremity of 


Fact of « Gun, is the ſup 


OY / a 
in aſtronomy] the third of a ſign, each fide being ſup- 

Le four faces 12 conſiſting of ten degrees. 
Facs of a Stowe, is the ſurface or plane of a ſtone, which is to lie in 
e fron e work. = 
| N verb neuf. 1. To look toward ſuch a fide, or to turn the 
to it, to come in front. Face about, man. Dryden, 2. To 
ar 2 counterfeit appearance, to act the hypocrite, To face, to 
ge, to ſcoff. Hubbard Tale. 3. To line; as, to face a pair of 
ves, Cc. 4. To look one in the face. | 
To Facs [in military affairs] is to turn the face and whole body 
cording to the word of command. 5 | ; 
o Facs, verb af, i. To cover with ſome additional ſuperficies. 
ie whole fortification is faced with marble. Addiſon. 2; To meet one 
font, to oppoſe boldly and firmly. To face the enemy in the field. 
d/o. z. To turn; as, to face a card. 4. To outface, to op- 

ſe with impudence; generally with denen. 5. To ſtand oppoſite to. 
Jie Palatine mountain that faces it. Addiſon. 
WE Fa'cxiEss [of face] without a face. _ 
© Fa'cs-painTer [of face and painter] a drawer of portraits, one 
Who paints from the life. | | 
E Fa'cz-rainTinG [of face and painting] the art of portrait draw- 


err, /afe. [ facette, Fr. with jewellers, &c.] a little fide of 
be body of a diamond, c. cut into a great number of angles. Like 
lamonds cut with facets. Bacon. a | 

Face'TIOUs, a. ¶ faceticux, Fr. facet, It. and Sp. of facetus, 
J witty, merry, pleaſant, jovial, gay. | 3 
PFACETIOUSLY, 449. of facetious] pleaſantly, merrily, &c. 
Tuer riousnrss [of faretious] merry diſcourſe, pleaſant gaiety. 
Fi'caas {ge} corruptly pronounced by workmen for 
e fillets commonly made in architraves, and in 
) 1 e 25 * 1 7 
Lens, Lat. [in botanie writers] à face. 
F lets Higpocratica, Lat. 4 . e. Hippocrates's face] is when the 
ms ae ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the 
contralted, the fore-head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
ſe or lid. A bad preſage indeed | 
zent, ad}. [Fr. It. and Sp. of Facilii, Lat.] 1. Eaſy to be done, 
Uﬀicult, attamable with little labour. To make it more faci/t and 
adus: Wilbint. 2. Eaſy of belief, as to good or bad, pli- 
b duftile to 2 fault. Men are of that facile temper. Calamy. 3. 
ol excels or converſe, not ſu ercilious or auſtere, Courteous, 
ut, reer. B. Jobnſen. 4. Eaſily ſurmountable. The facile 
w of hell too us hel, barred. Milton. RS, APW: | 
$-ciLENesS [of faczle] 1. Eaſineſs, readineſs to grant or do. 2. 
mteouineſs. See FACILITY, | 


acilite, Fr. facilita, It. facilidad, Sp. fande, 2 


| facility, Bacon Vitis duckili 1 TE: 
J. Bacen, 4. Vitious ductility, or eafineſs to be perſuaded 
&) thing ers or bad, Te take gar) for good nabe. L'E- 
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F. ber andere reaches 0s not ty give ſack # ule, Where nere 


e he meeting of the dea faces, and Þ the moſt advanced 

les of two neighbouring baſtions, compoſed of 
Hanks and wo faces. The fame that is called the %. 
7 5 | (in fortification] is that part of the line of de- 


To be naturally tranſient, to loſe vigour or 
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FAD. 


inclinable to faction, ſeditious ; addicted to form parties and raiſe pub- 
lic diſturbances. Be factious for redreſs, Shakeſpeare. 2. Proceeding 
from public diſſenſions, tending to public diſcord. Factious tumults. 

Fa'cTiousLY, adv. [of fafioms] ſeditiouſly, criminally tumul- 
tuous. + Fadioufly diſcontenred. K. Charles, © 3 


inclinableneſs to be factious or ſeditious, violent clamourouſneſs for a 
Party. | | | * | 
Facri'Tiovs [fadice, Fr. fattizio, It. of factilius, Lat.] artificial, 


any thing made by art, in oppoſition to the product of nature, counter- 


feit. The fackitious ſtones of chemiſts being eaſily detected. Ray. 

FacTi'TiOoUysNEss [la qualité artificiel, Fr. of fa##tious] the quality 

of being factitious or artificial, counterfeitneſs. 

Fa'croR, Lat. ¶ fafeur, Fr. fattore, It. fatir, Sp.] one who is an 
agent for a merchant beyond ſea, one that buys and ſells goods as a 
truſtee for other perſons. I ſhould ſend up an Engliſh Factor. Raleigh. 

Fatroxs [in arithnetic] are both the numbers that are given to be 
multiplied, which are ſo called, becauſe they conſtitute or make the 

product. | 
F Fa"cTORAGE [of 7 proviſion or commiſſion- money, the wages 
allowed to a factor, 7. e. ſo much for every hundred pound value of 
the proceed of goods bought or ſold by him. | 

FacroksHI [of factor] the office or employment of a factor. 

' Fa'cToky [ fadorerie, Fi. Fattoria, Sp.] a place where a conſide- 
rable number of factors, in a diſtant country reſide for the conve- 
niency of trade; alſo the traders themſelves thus embodied. 

Fac roruu, Lat. [i. e. do all. It is uſed like viſe in burleſque 


French] one who manages all affairs in a family, a fervant who does 


all buſineſs, like Scrub in the Stratagem. 


Fac rot uu, a thing to play withal; alſo a border which printers 


uſe to put a letter in. | 
Fa'cTuw, Lat. [in arithmetic] the product of two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. | =. 4 gen 1 
Fa'cTuRe, Fr. [fa&ura, Lat.] the act or manner of making any 
thing. | 
"ON Lat. [with aſtronomers] a name given to certain ſpots 
on the diſk * the ſun, that appear brighter and more lucid than the 
reſt of his body. 

Fa curĩ ECE [ faculentia, Lat.] brightneſs, clearneſs. 
 Fa'culrTIEs [of facultt, Fr. facultas, Lat.] powers, abilities, ta- 
lents; commonly applied to the powers of the mind, imagination, 
reaſon, and memory. The underſtanding and will are two Farulties 
of the mind. Locke. 5 | 

Court of FacuLTiEs, a court under the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, for diſpenſations. 

aſter of the FACULTIES, the officer of the court of faculties. _ 

Fa'euLTY [ faculte, Fr. faculta, It. faculdad, Sp. facultas, Lat.] 
1. The power or ability of performing any action. 2. Power, either 
corporal or intellectual. No kind of facu/ty or power in man. Hooker. 
3. Knack, habitual dexterity, talent. 4. Aptneſs, readineſs. An 
excellent faca/ty in preaching. Swift. 5. Quality, diſpoſition or ha- 
bicof gc or ll 5 | | 2 

Tongues which neither know | &r 
My Faculties nor ous. Shakeſpeare, hs 

6. Power, authority. Borne his faculties ſo meek. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
Privilege or right to do any thing. Law hath ſet down to what pef- 
ſons almoſt every faculty or favour ſhall be granted. Hooker. a 

Animal Faculty [in phyſic] that whereby an animal gerceives and 
moves; or is that whereby the ſoul executes the offices of imagination, 
reaſoning; ſenſe and motion. 113 

atural FACULTY, is that by which the body is zouriſe and en- 

creaſed, or another engendered like it, and is diſtinguiſhed into three 
parts; nutrition, growth and generation. ; ; 274g 

Vital FacuLyy, is that which preſerves J in the body, and per- 
forms the functions of the pu//e and reſpiration. - ; 4d be 

FacuLTy {in a Civil ſenſe] a privilege or ſpeciat power granted 
to a man, by favour, indulgence, or diſpenſation, to do that which 
by the common law he cannot do, as to marry without banes, to eat 


fleſh in Lent, Qc. 


FacuLTy ſin an univerſity] a body of doors in any ſcience ; as, 
the faculties of divinity and phyſic, humanity or philoſophy, and Juriſ- 
rudence. : -W 
a Facu'ss, adj. ¶Facuadus, Lat.] eloquent. : 
Facv'npiovs | facundiſus, Lat.] full of eloquence. 2 
To Fa bl E, verb. act. to dandle, to make much of, to cheriſh. 
To FapDLE, verb neut. [corrupted from to fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers. Johnſon] to trifle, to toy, to play. | 
Fiddle FappLe [a corrapt reduplication of faule] trifling, of no 
conſequence ; perhaps of fadeuſes, Fr. trifles. | 
To Fab, verb neut. [prob. of fade, Fr. impotent, flat, onſavory, 
or of vad, Lat. to go, i. e. to decay, or of vadem, Du. or as Caſau- 


' bon will, of apadato, Gr.] 1. To decay as a flower or other vegetable. 


An oak whole leaf Faderb. Jaiab. 2. To grow weak, to languiſh. 
3. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. The colours not u. 
ding or declining gradyally. Wootward. 4. To die away gradually, to 
vaniſh, to be worn out. Ideas in the mind — Fade. Locke. 5. 


| ty cafily arid ſoon, 
A hw flower. Nia. e 5 
o Fab, werb af. to weaf any = away, to deprive' of freſh- 
a — 3 o wither. Not uſtidl. A man old, wrinkled; 
uded, wither'd. oheare. — —— 
To Fado {of xepexan; Sax. fugen Ger.] r. To agree, not to 
= a ſetch, and when he 


* , Of hit. 1 1 — - 
would not auge, away goes he. L 5. To fit, or 
ſuit wich, to . x : 1 „e 0g * | 
_ 1222:How OOO ogy maker averkes dearly, 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him. nga ra ; 
8 vn Word not now uſed, unleſs perhaps in us and 
1 compoſitions. 08 2224s 7: . 
bine [of vadens, Lat. or ſe vadant, Fr.] decaying as a flower, 
lofing its lour,/beainy, Sc.” dg,  languiſhing. ek 
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Fa'cTIousNess [efprit factieux, Fr. of actions] factious humour, 
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| Mens heatts failing them for fear. St. Luke. 2. To neglect, to omit 
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*Fxczs, Lat. the grounds or ſettlings of any liquor or metal; dregs, 
droſs; alſo the excrements. g 
Fxcts [with chemiſts) the groſs ſubſtance, dregs, ſettlings or im- 
purities which ſettle after fermentation, or remain after the purer, 
more volatile-and fluid parts have been Teparated by diftillation, eva- 
poration, decantation, S. | | 
Fc, Lat. 1. Small dregs or flying lees. 2. The duft that 
finks in the preſſing of ſome plants, as in aurum, briony, c. 3. A 
ſort of white powder made of certain green roots, waſhed and prepared, 
which, if beaten together with a little water, and ſtrained, will fink 
to the bottom of the veſſel, and is to be afterwards lightly dried. 
Fa xz A, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, in the pope's territories, 
about 3o miles eaſt of Bologna. | 
To Fac, verb neut. [ fatigo, Lat.] to become weary, to faint with 


wearineſs. Creighton withheld his force till the Italian began to fag. 


Mac lenxie s Lives. 

To Fac, verb ad. [with the vulgar] to beat ſoundly. 

. Faco'na [in anatomy] a conglomerated gland, called alſo thymus. 

Fac END [of fag and end, pexan, Sax. to join together] 1. The 
end of a web of cloth, c. generally, ſays Johnſon, made of coarfer 
materials. 2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world's fag end | 
A nation lies, Fan/haww. 

Fa'corT [ fagot, Fr. fagod, Wel. and Armor. eixe, Port.] 1. A 
bundle of ſticks or wood for fuel. Mitres or fagors have been the re- 
wards of different perſons. Watts. 2. A bundle of ſticks for any 
pprpoſe in general. The black prince filled a ditch with fagots. Ad- 


on. . ; 

Fa'cor a badge which in times of popery was worn on the fleeve 
of the upper garments, by ſuch perſons who had recanted and ab- 
jured hereſy. | SY 

Facors [with military men] are ineffeQive perſons, who receive 
no regular pay, nor do any regular duty ; but are hired occaſionally 


to appear at a muſter, and fill up the companies, and hide the real 


deficiencies thereof. 
' Factor of ſteel, 120 pound weight. nds | 
To Fa'cor, verb ad. [from the ſubſtantive} to tie up, to bundle 
together. Fagoted his notions as they fell. Dryden. 
To Fagor @ Perſon, is to bind him hand and foot. A low 
phraſe. Rs | 
 FacoTtRrI'TICUM, or Facopy RUM, Lat. [of @yyS- and w., Gr.] 
a * of grain, buck-Wheat. , | 
'Fa"coTTED; part. þaff. of to fagot [of fagot, Fr.] 1. Tied up in a 
bandle. 2. * hand and ron OE 4 
Facorri'xo, It. [in muſic books] a ſingle curtail, a muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſomewhat like a baſſoon. 5 
„Fa Tro, It. a double or large baſs curtail. 
Fa us, Lat. [with botaniſts] the beech tree. 
To Farcn, or To FEIN [feindre, Fr. firgir, Sp. of fingere, Lat.] 
to make a ſhew of, to pretend. See To FEION. 
To Fail, verb neut. [ faillir, Fr. fallare' or fallire, It. faltar, Sp. 
of fallo, Lat. faelen, Du. fehlen, Ger. feela, Su. fae/n, Wel. Pezron] 
1. To come ſhort of, to be deficient, not to be equal to demand or 
uſe. Credit and money Fail. Locke. 2. To be extinct, to ceaſe to be 
produced. The faithful Vai from among the children of men. P/a/ms. 
3. To ceaſe, to periſh, to be loſt. Leſt the remembrance of his 
rief ſhould fail. Addi/on. 4. To die, to loſe life. They all ſhall 
717 together. 81 . To fink, to languiſh through reſiſtance. 
The. ſpirit ſhould fail before me. Haiab. 6. To decay, to languiſh. 
Mine FO P/alms. 7. To mils, not to produce the deſired 
with of before the thing miſſed. A cauſe which ſeldom failerh 
of the effect. Bacon. 8. To mils, not to ſucceed in a deſign. Have 
Failed in their deſign. Addiſon. g. To be deficient in duty; with 
of. To fulfil God's commands, and repent as often as you , of it. 


Male. 


Te -FarL in the world, to break, to turn bankrupt. | 
„To Fail, verb af. 1. To deſert, not to continue to ſupply. 


help. Nature fail, us in no needful thing. Davies. z. Toomit, 
not to perform. Th' inventive God who never fails his part. Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. There ſhall not fai/ thee a man on the 


ode. 1 Kiags. 33 
1 JubB. Tram the verb] 1. Miſcarriage, unſucceſsfulneſs. 2. 
Omilhon, nonperformance. Without fail. Jeu. 3. Deficience, 
want. 4. Death, extinction. | 
Crounded he his crown 


D pon our Vail. Sbaleſpeare. 


. , o yy I 4 " 7 . j : ; 
Far'LiNG, part. a2, of to fail ; which ſee [of faillant, Fr. fallens, 
Lat.) Wepp A 8 Rotate alſo doing amiſs, offending. . 


' Fan.mc, fbf. [of fail] deficiency, lapſe; not an atrocious fault. 


Many failings and Japfes to lament. Rogers. 
Fail of Record ¶ in — fy when the defendant having a day 
to prove a matter by record, he fails, or elfe brings in ſuch an ont, 
which is no bar to the action. “6 
. Faris [in French heraldry] a term uſed to denote ſome failure 
or 8 in an ordinary, as if it were broken, or a ſplinter taken 
rom it. . 5 8 
FarLURE [of fail, feel, Su. fehler, Ger.] 1. A flight fault, a lapſe. 
2. Neficience, ceaſing. An univerſal Failure und want of ſprings. 
#Heodward. z. Omilſion, hp. Failure of mem South. 


in Scotland. My lips will ds {as when I fing uhto thee. 
| her. 2. Forced, compelled. [This ſenſe ſeems to have 
ariſen from the miſtake of the orizinal ſignification in ſome ambi- 
guous expreſſions: as, I was fain to do this, would equally ſuit with 
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- 
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1. adj. ſeeming to fade, appearing faded, or decayed in co- 
Our. ; 
Fx cl Matter [in medicine] the feces or excrements voided by 


Faix, adj [r=xen, Sax.) i. Glad, cheerful, fon This fene 3s an 85 
/ Far, adv. from the adj 


ly. He fair and ſoftly goes. : 
One 1 him farr. LEftrang . 3. Happily 


primary meaning ſeems to have been early jog. Fir, Thy f. 


Faix, adv. [from the adjective] pladly. var, Om fai 
fain die a dry = R RY defrouly, | 
To Fain, verb newt. to wiſh for aining ey 


grew fainter. Bulk 455 
ardly, not vigorous, not ardent. Faint he ae 00. 
Camden. 6. Dejected, diſpirited. Left * devs, 1 a, 

not vigorous, f; {a 0 
To FarvT, verb neut. [of faner, Fr. to eavle to decay] | 
tence rigorouly by 
pon them, Juint befo nge 
To fink motionleſs and ſenſeleſs, to loſe the wing * = ko 5 


Ons fy 
0 cabees, & 7, — 


FainT Action [in law] is ſuch an one, as that though th bridges. 
of the writ are true, yet, for certain cauſes, there is No title 1 ts 
thereby; whereas, in a falſe action, the words of the writ * a fair 

: Foix heart never won fair lady. why, 

This proverb animates to conſtancy and reſolution in ny Rong: N 


able undertaking ; having a more extenſive view t | 
2 miſtreſs. It intimates 4 injuriouſneſs of bein 1 a 15 3 

| ſpairing, in that a dejection of mind will, in al probability Fats 
e ſacceſs : for that deſpair is the parent of ruin; in that Kahr f 
man, and enfeebles or ererwates his whole forces. he anal thi 
belle anie, fay the French. And indeed a low fd pats, . 
is terrified with diſappointments and difficulties is 2s wnfe fr it 


as amours ; nay, civil affairs too. But courage, on the . 
makes difficulties, which to appearance at 15 ſem hy * > 
give way; for, audentes fortuna jurvat, as ſay the Romans ; whey, | ny 
e-contra, A os yap abuueile; aeg rg ewole Teoma, I, fa the Greeks, With 

FainT-HEA'RTED [of faint and heart, faner or vain, Fr. d dum 15 


Lat. and heone, Sax. ] void of courage, cowardly, eadhy der 
Faint hearted cowards. Poorly of FIT 
Falxr-hAATEDL T, adu. [of faint-hearted] in a co ting 
rous manner. | 
FAINT-HEA'RTEDNESS [of faint-hearted} want of courage, cura. 


i : Ir fat; 
linefs. - "ce 


Wi'y. 3. | 


F AI'NTING, Jubf. [from faint] temporary loſs of animal nit, this Conc 
ſwooning. Fa'is-pL 
FarNTiSHNEss [of faint] weakneſs in a flight degree, beginig is provide 
weakneſs. Faintiſhneſs and debility. Arbutbrol. Irly, or to 
FArNTLING, adj. [of faint] timorous. A burle{que or low wor, Fa'IR-sp0 
A faintling filly creature. Arbutbnot. = br-[Poken m 
 Far'wrTLy, adv. [of faint] 1. Feebly, languidly. Wil ſnirth bom, Fu, / 
Walſh.” 2. Not in lively colours. The lines, though touch'd but bers from /# 
faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 3. Without force of repreſentation. WE pad about ; 
Confuſed idea repreſents the object faintly. Leb. 4. Without Ones, Gr. f 
ſtrength of body. He 98 his prey. Don. J. Without Maris inf 
vigour or activity. Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month, Hale. Pts fairies 1 
ſpeare. 6. Timorouſly, dejectedly. He faint nov declines the f Id of genjj, 
tal ſtrife. Denham. | | i a lid in huma 
Far'NnTNEss [of fain!] 1. Weakneſs, lownels or finking of de - Mlineſs, to 
mal ſpirits; feebleneſs, want of ſtrength. Languiſting fant bonding to th 
Hooker. 2. Want of vigour, inactivity. Faintre/s in 1 pranks, 8. 
Spenſer. 3. Timorouſteſs, dejection, cowardice. The Jaun Aer gods 1 
my maſter's heart. Shakeſpeare, 4. [Spoken of colours] not iq don; an 
or ſtrong. ; | a by the P 
FainT-vi's10n [in optics] is when a few rays make 5 ile of fa 
pencil; and though this may be diſtin, yet it is obſcure a Y Arabs giun 
at 1 not ſo bright and ſtrong, as if a great number of 12) O ha call 
| . | 1 ne ge as 
8 [with diſtillers] all that runs after the proof 1 wes auen WIth hy 
where the proportion of water is much greater than of the 8 ba o him 
flammable fpirit. - - ? The fü * ich pa 
Fa'tnTY, adj. [of faint] weak, languid, enfeebled. % nü] thi 
knights were fcorch'd. den. air ſeems Tk > wy 
x Fain, adj. [yægen, Sax,] 1. Beautiful, handſome. 1 1 nde 
the common acceptation, to be reſtrained, when applied i , (eh by of begin 
the beauty of the face. A fair woman to look upon. Cee“ ne {A "ny ng: 
ſkinned, not black, not brown, white in the compleuon. he info he 
thern people large and fary complexioned. Hale, 3. prfhing ans — 


as fair water. 4. Upright, honeſt, juſt in dealing, not Pr. 2. 
93 or infdious — ood The: e and fool by wr. 
wiſe. Pope. F. Pleaſing to the eye, beautiful in $9) . N 
his greatneſs and in the length of his branches. 55 Crane 
cloudy, foul or tempeſtuous. The weather was e to ſoecs 
6. Favourable, proſperous ; as, 8 wind. 7 Al jul Farr 3 
In a fair way to have enlarged. Raleigh. 8. Eq effected h 1 
honourable couditions of peace. Clarendon. 9. Not , 1 wa 


death. Temple. 10. Open, direct. Fair in 
Dryatn. 17. not compulſory. Fon % 
12. Mild. not * * not ſevere. A air diſm vitable, 106 
Pleaſing, civil. Fair words. L'EHrarge: 1. 155 ealy. A 
nous. His doom is fair, , Milton. 15. Comme, 
where you may make the faire/? ſhoot. Shakeſpt 4 
| Faik words will not make the por 
n Farr wore barter no pariniy® ger Blr. 
V. Fair words cuil not fill the BELLY- See f 
Fam and Coftly goes far. dy, bot 5 
J 1. Gently, vere comphint 
Locle. 2. Cv» dy. 
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. On good terms. To keep fair with 


Farr and ſoftly goes far. r 
« 475 on va bien lein. Step by ſtep, or by degrees, goes fur, 
Fr, Pas 4 eſt.) The Italians ſay; chi va piano wa ſans. (He 
or holds out angel. ſafely.) We ſay likewiſe, /of? fre makes fueet 
he Lat. ſay; /af citd, , ſat bene; and fo the Fr. ce 94. eft 
. 2 4 % tot att (That which 1s well done, is always 
bien fail l one.) The Lat. ſay ; feftina lente. The Sp. as the Fr. 
ſoon en 85 an a lixes. They explain one another. | 2 
piſa pal bf. [ foirts Fr. ferie, Lat. Fiera, It. holidays 'on whic 
. Wer kept, or of forum, Lat. a market] an annual or ge- 
4 1 for a city or town, A ſtated 1 buyers and tel- 
peral mar e for traffic more frequented than a market. Ihe privilege 
o_ "5 England is granted by the king. They traded in 


befal thee. Sbaleſpeare. 4 


the world. Collier. 


of holding 


/ J. 
Feu, To come a day after the FalR. : : 
ire, Gr. Karos Tn; toprng ue Fr. venr apres 
F Pf uu ſcorcio della Aera. Generally ſpoken to thoſe 
33 too late to partake of a thing they had in view; or to thoſe 
bo ſpeak of a thing when it is paſt remedy. _ ; 
Fax ronb, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 78 miles, from 
fon It has its name from its old ford over the Coln (a little 
| . ins influx into the Thames) over which it has now two fair 


e [of fair, En. une fie, Fr.] a preſent bought and given 


ew pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 

The various airings of the country maid. Gay. 

F,12.y, adv. [of fair] 1. Honeſtly, juſtly, without fraud or 
dit. The whole body of the people are fairly repreſented. Swiff. 
* Beautifully; as, a manſion fairly ſituated. 3. Commodiouſlly, 
bitably to any purpoſe, N 
q Win : N town they long abide, | 
” Full fairy ſituate on a haven's tide. Dryden. 

Ingenuouſly, openly, plainly. 8 

The ſtage how loofely does Aſtræa tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pope. 
| Candidly, without finiſtrous interpretation. 
I interpret fairly your deſign. Dryden. 
Without violence to right reaſon. May be fairly deduced from 


= Dryden. 7. Without blots or blurrs. In a ſet hand fairly is 


boroſs'd. Shule/peare. 8. Completely, without difficiency. All 


is they irh overcame. Spenſer. 

 F.r1zvess [of Fægennepre, Sax.] 1. Beauty, clearneſs of com- 
eon; in oppoſition to ſwarthineſs ; elegance of form, That made 
irn much the fairer. Sidney. 2. Honeſty, candour, ingen- 


Ity. 3. Juſtneſs, equity in dealing. Little of goodneſs or fauirne/; 
pd this conduct. Atrerbury, 55 : 
FA'1R-PLEADING, a writ upon the ſtatute of Marlborough, whereby 
bs provided, that no fines ſhall be taken of any man for not pleading 
urly, or to the purpoſe. | 

Fan- srox EN [of fair and ſpoken, of ſpeak] artful. A marvellous 
br-[poken man. Hooker, 

Farr, ah. [ſome derive the name of pephth, Sax. a ſpirit, and 
den from ee or ph/e, Fr. a terrible elf; but Skinner of panan, Sax. to go 


gaabout; and Minſhew from daerlick, Du. terrible; but Caſaubon 


Naur, Gr. fawns. Ab cga terra fit & Prem Macedonum dialecto, unde wiew 
Rnanis igferi, qui Scoto Saxonibus dicuntur feries, noſtratigue vulgo cor- 
lis fairies X&TAY 00408 Oaipuoves five dii manes. Baxter Gary. 1. A 
A of genii, or imaginary deities, a ſort of little diminutive elves or 
fd in human ſhape, fabled to haunt houſes in companies, to reward 
allineſs, to dance and revel in meadows in the night time; and, 
ming to the tales of old women in old time, play a thouſand freak- 
pranks. Some ſuppoſe them to be an intermediate kind of beings, 
Wer gods nor angels, nor men nor devils. They are of oriental 


F AL 
The philoſophers ſuppoſe theſe rings to be made by lightening, 
and this opinion ſeems to be confirmed, in that they are moſt fre- 


quently found after ſtorms, and the colour and brittleneſs of the graſſy 


roots is a further confirmation. 1 ; 
The ſecond kind of circle they ſuppoſe to riſe originally from the 
firſt, in that the graſs that had been burnt up by lightening, uſually 
grows. more plentiful afterwards; ſome authors ſay, that theſe fairy 
rings are formed by ants; theſe inſects being ſometimes found tra- 
velling in troops therein. | 

Falk x Sparks, an appearance often ſeen on clothes in the night; 


+ 


ſhell fire. h | 

Fairy Stone [of fairy and one] it is found in gravel pits, being 
of an hemiſpherical figure, hath five double lines ariſing from the 
centre of its baſis, which meet in the pole. Brown uſes it. 

Fair, Fr. a fact, deed, or action. 8 

Fair, Fr. [in common law] a deed or writing ſealed and deli- 
vered, to teſtify and prove the agreement of the parties, whoſe dee 
1 is, and conſiſts of three principal points, writing, ſealing and de- 
very, | | | 

FaiTn [fides, Lat. foy, Fr. fee, It. fe, Sp. and Port.] 1. Belief, an 
aſſent of the mind to ſuch matters, the authority of which depends 
upon teſtimony, whether d:wine or human; and ſometimes it ſignifies 
an aſſent to a propoſition, the truth of which is demonſtrated to us by 
the LIohT or NATURE, and juſt exerciſe of rEason. Otherwiſe 
what ſhall we make of that aſſertion of St. Paul? He that cometh 
to Gop, muſt believe that He 15, and is a juſt REwaRDeR of them 
that diligently ſeek him.” Or that of St. Fames? Thou believeſt 
that God is one, {in the original, e, OE SINGLE PERSON] thou 
doeſt well; the devils believe [as much] and tremble. 2. A truſt in 


the honeſty and veracity of another. 3. Beli-f of the revealed truths 


of religion. Faith it it have not works is dead. $7. James. 4. The 
ſyſtem of revealed truths held by the Chriſtian church, the credenda. 
This is the catholic /airh. Common Prayer. 5. | ruſt in God. Faith 
is an entire dependence upon the truth, power, juſtice and mercy of 
God. Swift. 6. 'Tenet held: 
Which to believe of her . 
Muſt be a faith that reaſon without miracle 
Should never plant in me. Shakeſpeare. 1 8 
7. Fidelity, firm and unſhaken adherence. Her faith to me re- 
mains. Milian. 8. Honour, ſocial confidence. I have broke my 
Faith with injur'd Palamon. Dryden. q. Sincerity, honeſty, vera- 
city. In good faith, in mere verity. Shakeſpeare. 10. Promiſe 
given. 
I have been forſworn 
In breaking faith with Julia. Shakeſpeare. h 
Confeſſion of Fairn, a creed or formula, containing all thoſe arti- 
cles, the belief whereof is accounted neceſſary to ſilvation. See CREED. 
Fa1TH-BREACH [of faith and breach] breach of fidelity, diſloyaly; 
perfidy. Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. Shake- 


Jpeare. 


FaTHED, adj. [of faith] honeſt, fincere; now obſolete. Make 
thy words faith'd. Shakeſpeare. 
The Fa'tTaeuL [with divines] believers endued with ſaving faith. 
Fa'1THeuL [of faith and full, En. fidelle, Fr. fedele, It. fiel, Sp. and 
Port. #de/is, Lat.] 1. Honeſt, upright, not fraudulent. Moſes is 


faithful in all mine houſe. Numbers. 2. Sincere, obſervant of com- 


pact or promiſe. Faithful to his word. Dryden. 3. Trufty, loyal, 
true to the allegiance or duty profeſſed. | 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he. Milton. 


4. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion, Be thou faithful unto 
death. Rewelations. 


FATTHFULLY, adv. [of faithful] 1. Honeſtly, without fraud or 


—_— They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly and fazth- 


Fully 
miſes. He did faithfully promiſe. Bacon. 3. Truſtily, with 
adherence to allegiance ed. 


ignified by their names. South. 2. Sincerely, with ſtrong = 
ict 
duty. Followed both my fortunes faith- 


Cation; and the notion of them ſeems to have been firſt intro- Fully. Shakeſpeare. 4. Without failure of performance, exactly. 


by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſtory and religion abounds 
l tales of fairies and dragons. The Perſians call them peri ; and 
Arabs ginn; who ſuppoſe them to inhabit a peculiar country, 
It they call Ginniſtan, and we Fairy-land. Vet they have ſet 
al gemi as partners with God, [7. e. as objects of worſhip in con- 
Won with him] altho' he created chem, and they have falſely at- 
ted to him /ors and daughters.” Sale's Coxan, chap. 6. p. 109. 
Pn which paſſage that judicious tranſlator has the following note. 
(Genij] this word ſignifies properly the genus of rational and vi- 
Ad, whither angels, devils, or that IxTEAMEDIATE ſpecies, 
Wl call'd gen. And the 724 chap. entitled, the gerii reveal'd 

<0, begins thus.“ Say, it has been reveal'd to me that a com- 
1 of genii attentively heard me reading the Cox Ax, and ſaid, ve- 
"She heard an adnirable diſcourſe, which directeth unto the 
5 tution; wherefore we believe therein, and we will by no 
1 Meiale any other with our Loab: He (may the majeſty of 
obo be Exalted !) has taken no wife, nor hath He begotten any 
LITE fooliſh among us [viz. Eb/is, or that ayosTaTE ge- 
gr of Go we call the de2:/] hath ſpoken that which is extremely 
alt by d: but we verily thought, that neither man nor genius 
vs. p is means have uttered a lye concerning Gop.” Sale's 
g © #99. See Cana [or CaAnA] DirTrersn and Fairn com- 


3 7 Shay. 3. An Enchantreſs. 
5 great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 


» Sc. being a kind of round, ff 

tr De. being a of round, ſuppoſed by the vulgar 
N fairies in their dances, There are two forts of theſe 
dy 2 00nd COR of them is about ſeven or eight yards in diameter, 


middle; the ot - ; 
cum er is of different fizes, bein encompaſſed with 
e. e of graſs, much freſher and . than that in the 


NO 


40. 


Faithfully my laſt deſires fulfil. Dryden. 5. With firm belief in re- 
ligion. 6. With full confidence in God. 7. In Shakeſpeare, ac- 
cording to Warburton, fervently ; perhaps rather confidently, ſteadi- 


ly. Fohnſon. 


If his occaſions were not virtuous 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fa"tTHFULNEss [of faithful] 1. 'I'ruſtineſs, adherence to duty, 


loyalty. The ſame zeal and faithfulneſs continues in your blood, 
which animated one of your anceſtors to ſacrifice his life in the quarrel 
for his ſovereign. Dryden. 2. Veracity, fincerity, honeſty. There 
is no faithfulneſs in your mouth. Pſalms. | 

FaiTHFULNESs [in God] is a communicable attribute, and means 
an exact correſpondence between his word and his mind, and of con- 
ſequence between his word and the truth and reality of things ; eſpe- 
cially in regard to any promiſes he has made, in which there is an ob- 
ligation of juſtice added to his word. i 

FA'1THLESS, adj. 1. Being without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion, unconverted, unbelieving. Believe we, or be we as yet 
faithleſs. Hooker. 2. Not to be truſted, inſincere, perfidious, not 
true to duty, profeſſion, or promiſe. A moſt unnatural and faithle/s 
ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 

Fa'tTHLEssSNEss [of JR! 1. Unbelief, as to revealed religion. 
2. Inſincerity, treachery, perfidy. 

Fa'iTor [ faitard, Fr.] a ſcoundrel, a mean fellow, a poltroon; 
an obſolete word. Falſe faitour. Spenſer. 

Falk IRS, or Fa'QUERs, a fort of dervices or Mahometan religious 
men, who travel the country and live on alms. See DERvISE. 

Fake, or Fack [ſea term] one circle or roll of a cable or rope 
quoiled up round. | | 

Fa'xENHamM, a market town of Norfolk, 18 miles from Norwich, 
and 110 from London. | 

Fara'xcoss [with oculiſts] a certain diſeaſe about the eyes. 

Fara's1a, or FaLA'zIA [in old records] a ſteep bank, hill, of 
ſhore by the ſea- ſide. ? 8 0 

Farc pR, Fr. ¶ Falcis, gen. of falx, Lat. a hook ; in horſeman- 
ſhip] a horſe is ſaid to make 8 when he throws himſelf = 
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his haunches two or three times, as in very quick corvets, which is 

done in forming a ſtop, and half a ſtop; ſo that a falcade is the ac- 
tion of the haunches and of the legs, which bend very low, as in cor- 
vets, when a ſtop or half ſtop is made. 

FA LCATED, adj. ¶ faltatus, Lat.] hooked, crooked, bowed or 
bended like a reaping hook; the enlightened part of the moon is ſaid 
to be falcated when ſhe moves from the conjunction to the oppoſition, 
that is, from the new moon to the full; but from full to new again, 
the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark fakated. Harris. 

FaLea“TIox. 1. The act of mowing or cutting with a bill or hook. 
2. Form like that of a reaping hook. A long falcation or forcipated 
tail, Brown. 

Falcartu'ra [in old records] one day's mowing performed by 
an inferior tenant, as a cuſtomary ſervice due to his lord. 

Fa'Lcnion [ fauchon, Fr. enſis falcatus, Lat.] a kind of ſhort 
ſword, turning up ſomewhat like a hook, a cymeter. 

Fa Lo | faulcon, Fr. falcone, It. halcon, Sp. falcam, Port. falco 
credo a roſtro falcato five adunco, Lat, from the falcated or crooked bill, 
Jobnſon. faick, Ger. all of faincho, Celt.] a ſort of hawk about the 
bigneſs of a raven, trained for ſport. 

f Fal cox Gentle, a kind of hawk, ſo called from its gentle diſpo- 
ition. | 

Farcon [in gunnery] a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe diameter at 
the bore is two inches and a quarter, is in length fix feet, and in 
weight 400 pound. Its charge of powder is a pound and a quarter, 
the Pall 2 inches and 1-8th diameter, and in weight 1 pound 5 ounces, 
and its point blank ſhot go paces. | 
 FAa'LconeR [ faulconnier, Fr. falconarius, Lat.] one who looks after 
and manages hawks. | 

Falcone'r [ falconnette, Fr. with pq is a ſmall gun, about 
two inches diameter at the bore. Falconets and other ſmall pieces to 
take the ſtreights. Knolles. | 

Fa'rconty | fauconnerie, Fr. falconarius, of falco, Lat.] the art 
of keeping, training and managing of hawks, and training up birds of 

rey. 
2 F LDA [in old records] a ſheep-fold, 

FA'LDAGE [ faldagium, barb. Lat.] the privilege which anciently ſe- 
veral lords reſerved to themſelves, of ſetting up folds for ſheep in any 
field within their manours, for the better manuring of them, and this 
not only with their own but their tenants ſheep, which they called e 
falde' This faldage in ſome places they call a foldcourſe or free bla, 
and in ſome old charters tis called f/4oca, that is, /ibertas foldæ, or 


Faldagii. Harris. 


FA LD FEE, a compoſition paid anciently by tenants for the privi- 
lege of faldage. 

FAa'LDING, a fort of courſe cloth. 

Fa'tpisDory [of palda, an hedge, and, pop, Sax. a place] the 
throne or ſeat of the biſhop within the chapel. 

FA'LpsTOOL [of fald or fold, and ſlool] a kind of ſtool placed at the 
ſouth ſide of the altar, at which the kings of England kneel at their 
coronation. | 

Fa'LERA, a certain diſeaſe in hawks. 

Far [val, Du. kali, Ger. fald, Dan. and Su.] 1. The act of fal- 
ling or dropping from on high. 

| A mouldring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a /all. Dryden. 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. His all enrag'd him. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A ſteep deſcent downwards; a declivity. Falls of 
bridges. Bacon. 4. Ruin, diſſolution. | 
Now {halt thou ſtand, tho* ſword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal, more fierce than they, thy fall conſpire. Denham. 
5. The violence ſuffered in dropping from on high. A fever or l 
may take away my reafon. Locke, 6. Death, overthrow, deſtruction. 


A great fa/l before our enemies. Judith. 7. Downfall, loſs of great. 


neſs, ſtate of being depoſed from a high tation, degradation into mi- 
ſery or meanneſs. Her own hand- writing was there to bear teſtimony 
againſt her fa/l. Sidney. 8. Declenſion of greatneſs, power or domi- 
nion. The /all of the Romans huge dominion. Hooker, g. Decreaſe 


or diminution of price. The fa/! of our intereſt. Chi/d. 10. Diminu- 


tion of ſound, cadence, cloſe of muſic. That ſtrain again, it had a 
dying fall. Shakeſpeare. 11. Caſcade, cataract, ruſh of water down 
a precipice. A pleaſing Fall of water running violently, Viſdom. 12. 
The. outlet of a current into any other water. The all of the Po into 
the gulph. Addiſon. 13. Fall of the leaf, autumn. How laſt fall he 
1415 the weekly bills. Dryden. 14. Any thing that falls in great 
quantities, A great fall of rain. L'Eſirange. 15. The act of felling 
or cutting down; as, the 74 of timber. 

Fal L [with aſtrolologers] an eſſential debility in a planet, when it 
is oppoſite to the place of its exaltation. 

To FaLL, irreg. verb neut. FELL, irreg. pret. have FALLEN or FALN, 
comp. pret. FALN, FALLN OT FALLEN, rreg. part. paſſ. [xeallan, Sax. 
valien, Du. fallen, Ger. faite, Dan. falda, du.] 1. To tumble down 
from an erect to a prone poſture.” Saul // all along on the earth. 
1 Samuel. 2. To drop from a higher place. The night fell upon me. 
Speckator. 3. To drop off, to be held on no longer. His chains 2// 
off from his hands. Aas. 4. To deſcend downwards. Their parts 
glide and fa/l off any way. Burnet. 5. To drop ripe from the tree. 
As a falling fig from the fig-tree. //aiah. 6. To pals at the outlet as 
a river, fo build his gallies on the Loire, and the rivers that fa/l 
into it. 4rbuthnit, 7. To have a particular tendency, to be deter- 
mined to ſome preciſe direction. That the centre of gravity may r 
on the foot they ſtand on. Cheyne. 8. To apoſtatize, to depart from 
faith or goodneſs. To waver or fall off, hy join with idols. Milton. 
9. To die by violence. They ſhall fa// before you by the ſword. Le- 
witicus. 10. To come to a ſudden end. The greatneſs of theſe lords 
ſuddenly yell and vaniſhed. Davies. 11. To be degraded from great- 
nels, to ſink into meanneſs, diſgrace, or ſudden miſery. They ſhall 
fail among them that all. Jeremiah. 12, To decline from power, 
to be overthrown. | 

Heaven and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome muſt all, that we are innocent. Addiſon. 
13. To enter into a ſtate worſe than the former. Fallen into great in- 
conveniencies. Dryden. 14. To come into 3 ſtate of weakneſs, ter- 
ror, or miſery. Learned men could all into fo great abſurdity. Addi- 
lon. 15. To abate, to decreaſe, to be diminiſhed. The as fel/ to 


FAL 


two ounces. Arbuthnot. 16. To ebb to 
creaſe in value. The pri Falls, allow, 1, | 
e = of corn falleth, Ca 5 17. Tov Fal 


not to amount to the Revenue doth fall 2 0 8. To wok 
r 


inconc 


Bacon. 19. To be rejected, to become nder compotzten N 
or fall, Locle. 20. To decline from 5 0 book * * 
tenſeneſs to remiſſneſs. At length her fury 7% 1... fron i 27 
ter into any new ſtate of body or mind. She f 7 21. Toe, 3 
22. To ſink into an air of diſcontent or dejection. (rated Tom 3 
tenance fall, Judith. 23. To fink below ſometfin d , bot thy ach. an 
ſon. Finding this fame Fall ſhort of truth. 4 us Elle in Compyj, 550 
to befal. Such things do / ſcarce once in mar "Zong 0 anne XN 
To come by chance, to light on. The Romany 15 Hate. 2; hs 
by chance. Swift. 26. To come in a ſtated 8 upon this mig 5 fer 
fall within my ſubject. Felton. 27. To come uner = it hg 00 Fl 
into a very pleaſing walk. Addi/on. 28. To eee Weg rr, liab 
dour and great earneſtneſs. They e, to blouws. / by. ing iz. F471 
handle directly. We muſt immediately fall into Sion 29. J0 | FALL] 
30. To come vindictively as a puniſhment, There F tj FALL! 
againſt Iſrael. 2 Chronicles. 31. To come by any 10 wal ir Falle 
8 Could not well brook that his province 95 11 bi ne on e 
ands. Krolles, 3 2. To drop, to paſs by careleſneſ Cal note jes ; ha 
Some expreſſions fal/ from wy Sc. 33 To Sip  MPuderee om Fal 
Fear fell on them all. Ats. 34. To become an ade weft aught 0. 
lot, chance, inheritance, or any other way. Al 5 n Property g nia An 
„ OA Y. All the lands wht" gh 
all to her Majeſty. Spenſer. 35. To languiſh, toy fl il their u. 
hopes or fears for the common cauſe roſe or 2 with : 0 The vad liga 
intereſt. Aadiſon. 36. To be born, to be veaned [a Je peritor 
firſt Falling. Mortimer. 37. To fall away; to grow 1 " thx aria art 
diet people commonly fall away. Arbuthnoe. 38. 75 2 „ other ; 
revolt, to Change or caſt off allegiance. The fuoitives Wl y Ing, and 
king. 2 Kings. 39. To fall away ; to apoſtatize to N le lr efymnc 
neſs. Theſe for a while believe, and in time of : nl bo a {ma 
; emptation fall 77. | 
St. Luke. 40. To fall away; to periſh, to be loft Fall 97 es 
nothing, almoſt as ſoon as it is created. 4dj/on, F 7 Ty 8. Embrane 
to decline gradually, to fade, to languiſn. In a curions bod 8. an 
dle- work, one colour fa/ls away by juſt degrees, and 3 rus cp 
ſenſibly. Addiſon. 42. To fall back ; to fail of x perpole 4 8 = finds! 
Often fallen hack from our reſolutions. Taylor, 43. 7, {1 45 1 : gs 
recede, to give way. 44. To fall down [down is jometine; ade 4 3 
Fall, tho' it adds little to the ſignification] to profirate one's (elf 1 . womb) 
adoration. All kings ſhall l down before him. Pſalms, 45, 7 I * 
fall daun; to ſink, not to ſtand. As ſhe was ſpeaking de fl inn 4 d 
for faintneſs. Eher. 46. To fall din; to bend in faber . 
5 Wann. WE £MBRY 
They ſhall Vall d;wuz unto thee. J/atah. 47. To fall fron, tore! = -; 
to depart from adherence. Fell by degrees from the king of ag. = 18 
Haayward. 48. To fall in ; to concur, to coincide with. Any fuck A low 8055 
paper that falls in with the popular taſte. 4ddiſor, 49. J. fil in te for red 
(or to agree) wwithone, 50. To fall in; to comply, to pied u. A after yea 
ſovereign prone to fall in with all the turns. An. 51,76 fall Wed grounc 
of; to ſeparate, to be broken. Friendſhip fal's if. babe hun, 3. P. 
52. To H ; to periſh, to die away, to become objolete. Wards Her pr 
are continually falling thro' diſuſe. Felton. 53. 7 fall if; 0 ping it all 
apoſtatize, to revolt, to forſake. They did then % ;f and forlike Unplowed 
him. Hayarard. 54. To fall on; to begin eagerl; to do ay thing, Her 1 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dryden. 55. 7: fall or; to begin The da 
the attack, to make an aſlault. To have Ve foul n pricfihooe, Doth re 
Dryden. 56. To fall over ; to revolt, to deſert from one fide to the Unoccupied 
other. Doſt thou now Vall over to my foes? Shatizjeare, 57. To Allow, /uf 
fall out; to g to grow contentious, to jangle andjarr, But one ed again. 
thing can make us fall out. Addiſon. 58. To fal aut; 0 happen, to iner. 2. 
come to paſs. It ſo falleth out. Hooker. 59. Tofall ts; to begin ret fair, Ry 
eagerly to eat. Fall to with eager joy on homely food. Dryden uro F 
60. To fall; to apply one's ſelf to. They l 17 railing money, F untilled or 
Clarendon. 61. To fall under; to be ſubject to, to become tie object 0 Faltow 
of. Fall under our deliberation. Tay/or. 62. To fall ma ; 0 be pling, long 
ranged or reckon'd with. Fall under that claſs of poetty. Alia. oe ver 
63. To fall upon ; to attack, invade, or aſſault. Man fails upon ever dlLOWNESs 
thing that comes in his way. AdZ/on. 64. To fall upon; 0 den, Affects n 
. . . "I 2 70 fall ALL . 
To fall upon nice philoſophical diſquiſitions. Hzaer. 05. %, BLLOW Smit 
on; to ruſh againſt. We are falling foul ben one another Aly \LMouTH, 
This is one of thoſe general words of which it is very diffcultto Wy Court or | 
tain or detail the full ſignification. It retains, in moſt of i elle Jl about an, 
ſome part of its primitive meaning, and implies, el:Mer bk 1 5 Atnorun, 
guratively, de/cent, violence, or ſuddenneſe. In many of its en Ry uation at th 
oppoſed to 72/e ; but, in others, has no counterpart or e 1 ves title of 
To FaLL, verb af. 1. To drop or let fall any thing. VI un. See. 


To fall this argument. Dryden. 2. To link or depreſs 2 mY 


to raiſe or fall his voice. 3. To diminiſh a thing in value 
dities. Lockte 4 


Tall pay 


] have 4 


gli lan ali. 
See To put a good face on a bad game, under Fact. fal, keeps 00 0 


near the wind as ſhe ſhould do, they ſay, /e fais 2 Fa takle which i 


| | im ts 
Fall Not Off {a ſea phraſe] a word of command 2 S 
cons the ſhip, and ſiphifies as much as 4eep the foi il # yen fal 
Fail [with ſhipwrights] a ſhip is ſaid to have 4 fa 0 have! 
when one part of the deck is raiſed higher, or ſome Pat 
more than others. „ when a fp make 
Land FALL 45 ſea term] as, a good landfall, 15 eee 
or ſees the land ſhe expected, or according to her op 0 11.0 
FalLa'ciovs, adj. [ fallacieux, Fr. fatlace, Ie. fs ze hope- Wi 
ceitful, mocking expectation. Fallacious fruit, Jabs of pn 
ton. 2. Producing miſtake, ſophiſtical. It is peve? , aal! ie 
but of things, as writings, propoſitions, Ge. Thing 
and fallacious. South, 7 &.1ly, ſophilt 
Faira'ciousLy, adv. [of 23 deceitful J's 1 the © 
unſound reaſoning. How fa/lacion/ly the author has Fal 
Addiſon. 


= "F 


FALLA f 
s concluſtveN® 8. 


Aae [ falacia, Sp. fallacia, It. and Lat. fallace, Fr.] deceit, 
Fa Adecepdon or falſe appearance. . 
py ich logicians] a 1 framed with an intentio 


1 [wl tion 0 an 

_ 1 otherwiſe termed a ſophiſm, a logical artifice. By a 
4 , L 

9 1:cy of argument. Sidney. 

| alins rr, or Fa'LLIBLENESS 


min ca indentings or depreſſions, oppoſed to 
f Were. Fe Sell — and fallings in the features. 
dromin 4 


1 [ fallibile, It. falible, Sp. of fallibilis, Lat.] that may 
N hable to be deceived. 3 

Fa LLING Evil ¶ in horſes] a diſtemper. 
Falle Sickneſs. See EPILEPSY. 

Fain or FALLEN. See To FALL. 1 ; : 
FaruoPlan Tubes Lin anatomy] two ducts ariſing from the womb, 


| he fandus thereof, and then extended to the ova- 
5 15 _ 1 ſhare in the affair of conception, ſo named 
js; ores, their firſt diſcoverer. The reader will find a good 
| 1 5 of dels TUBES, and their 2 deſcribed, in BoxtRHaave's Orcco- 
ang Animal. ER EIS Tabulis Illuſtrat. Ed. Lond. p. 157. And as 
Their aſe, it is well known, from anatomical diſſection, that the two 
4 1 lieaments of the womb are only a production or continuation of 
J 5 RE from the ſides of the womb ; to which ligaments the 
- are faſten'd at one end, and the FaLLoPIaN TUBES run along 
e they riſe from the bottom of the womb by a narrow begin- 
> and dilate in form of a trumpet (a circumſtance which exp/ains 
ir erymology) to their extremities ; where they are contracted again 
bo a {mall orifice, from whoſe circumference they dilate into a pretty 
ad membrane, which looks as if it were torn at its edges. By this 
mbrane and its fmbrie the FaLLOPIAN TUBES (which ſtiffen and 
tract in the act of copulation) embrace the owaria ; and accordingly 
Þ conception (as Boerhaave obſcrves) may take place wherever the 
Wd finds its proper receptacle, vix. the own or egg; whether firſt in 
cavity of the avm (in which caſe the egg by the action and com- 
Won of the FaLLOPIAX TUBES, is forced through their cavity into 
WE womb) or 2dly, if the ſeed ſhould meet the ovam in its paſſage 
Wroogh the TuBE ; or 3dly, when the feed (as may ſometimes hap- 
Wn) paſſes through the aomb and through the TUBEs, and arrives at 
We 004i itſelf: in whoſe bullulæ (while yet adhering to it) have 
i | EMBRYOS been found, BorRHAAv. Oeconom. Animal. Ed. Lond, 
656, 157. he 
ien, adj. [falepe, Sax. fahl, Ger.] 1. Of a paliſh or paliſh- 
Wow colour, like that of a burnt brick, a deer-colour. A great 
pk for red as well as fa/low deer. Clarendon, 2. Unſowed, left to 
| after years of tillage, Suppoſed to be ſo called from the colour of 
Wed ground, The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſed. Hay- 
3. Plowed, but not ſowed, plowed, as prepared for a ſecond 
Her predeceſſors did but ſometimes caſt up the ground, and ſo 


ling it fa/loww, it became quickly overgrown with weeds. Howel. 
Unplowed, uncultivated. 


[of falliblr] liableneſs to err, un- 


. Her falloxw lees, | 
10 Thedarnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 9 
x, Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare. 


Unoccupied, neglected. Let the cauſe lie fallow. Hudibras. 
allow, /ub/f, [from the adj.] 1. Ground plowed in order to be 
kd again, The plowing of fallows is a great benefit to land. 
7 : Ground lying at reſt, Around it fa/lows, meads and 
Wes fair. Robe. 


uro Field [of peal qa, Sax. an harrow] a field that has laid 
Funtilled or barren. 
dFaliow [of pealgian, Sax. to harrow] to prepare land by 


ling, long before it is ploughed for ſowing. The firſt fa/lowin 
une very ſhallow. Mortimer. : 8 5 


ren enn Bss [of fallow] barrenneſs, exemption from bearing any 
p. þ Aﬀetts my muſe now a chaſte fa/lowne/s. Donne. | 
fal allow öniter, a bird. | 


MOUTH, or FA'LCHESMOTUM [polemoxe, Sax.] either the 
n court or ſheriff's turn; alſo a general meeting of the people, to 
lt about and order ſtate affairs. O/d records. | | 
torun, a market and port town of Cornwal, ſo called from 
tion at the mouth of the Fale. It is 282 miles from London, 
ves title of viſcount to the family of Boſcawen. 

AN, See To FALL. 


and Port. of falſus, Lat. 


ngs 5 Ask, aj. | faux, fauſſe, Fr. falſo, It. S 

tit ink re fallch, Ger. palpe, Sax falsk, Dan. and Su.] 1. Untrue, 
4 4 ha ue, as expreſſing that which is not thought. There are 
12 neſſes. L EHrange. 2. Not phyſically true, as conceiving that 


f does not exiſt. 


How can that be falſe which every tongue 

C- 2 mortal man affirms for true. 

1 * torged, hypocritical, not real. Falſe tears true pity 
u 9% 4. Treacherous, unfaithful, deceitful. Turns falſe 


Teng”, 5. Suppolititious, ſuccedaneous. Make a fal/e 


Davies. 


Deceiving expectati The ground is 7 
us. L'F g expectation. e ground is fa//e un- 
alk F * gs 7. Not agreeable to rule or propriety. Fy upon 


true Engliſh I love thee Kate. Shakeſpeare. 8. 


on 

W * * Falſe play. Donne. 9. In all theſe ſenſes true 
Ls kd *y « 

r Llarum [with military men] is ſometimes occafioned by a 


ul or ; 

lineſ; * 8 and ſometimes deſignedly, to try the 
ALSE A x . ” 

be art 05 [in heraldry ] are thoſe wherein the fundamental. rules 
lou. "ot obſerved, as if metal be put on metal, and colour 


Mr Arras f. | 
ce cat [inthe art of war] a feigned attack, deſigned to 


enemy to dra 
w all their in ord 0 favour 
nm ki | 1 forces to one ſide In er 
, ing a rea] attack n ; 


Mis Bro, z e Attack upon the other. 

er A - kl fortification a ſmall mount of earth four fathom 

b the fel a level round the foot of the rampart on that fide to- 
e d, bor dered 


With a parapet to defend the moat. 
is when a man claims more than his due. 


"LE Claim [in law] 


(iousu Ess (of fallacions] deceitfulneſs, tendency to deceive, 


low. 


FAL 

F. _ Conception, a lump of ſhapeleſs fleſh, &c. bred in the 
Womb. ; 

F ALSE Flower ¶ in botany] a flower which does not ſeem to produce 
any fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry, &c. alſo a flower that does 
not riſe from any embryo, or that does not knit like thoſe of the melon, 
cucumber, c. 

FaLsk Diamond, one that is counterfeited with glaſs, 6 Ill 

FaLsE Impriſorment, a treſpaſs by impriſoning a man; without lawful 
cans alſo the name of a writ brought upon the commiſſion of ſuch a 
treſpaſs. 

Farse Keel [with ſhipwrights] a ſecond keel, ſometimes put un- 
der the firſt to make it deeper, when the ſhip rolls too much by reaſon 
of the ſhallownels of her keel. 

Farse Mufter [in military affairs] is when in the review of a troo 
of horſe or company of foot, ſuch men pals who are not actually liſted 
among the ſoldiers. 

FalsE Quarter [with farriers] a rift or crack in the hoof of a horſe; 
which is an unſound quarter, ſeeming as if it were a piece put in, and 
not all entire. 

FalLsE Roof [with carpenters] is that part of a houſe which is be- 
tween the roof and the covering. 

Fause Stem [of a ſhip] is hes the ſtem being too flat, another is 
faſtened to it, which makes her bear more ſai}, and rid more way. 

To FarsE, verb ad. [from the adj.] 1. To violate by failure of ve- 
racity. Thou fa//ed hath thy faith with perjury. Spenſer. 2. To de- 
ceive. In his fa//ed fancy he her takes : 

To be the faireſt wight that lived yet. Spenſer: 5 
3. To balk, defeat, or ſhift, as fencers commonly do. Falſed oft his 
blows t'allude him with ſuch bait. Sener. This word in all its ſenſes 
is now obſolete. ; | 

FaLsEHEA'RTED [of falſe and Heart] treacherous, deceitful, hol- 
Fal/ehearted friends. Bacon. „ | 

Fa"Ls:Hoop [ of falſilas, Lat. faufſete, Fr. and the Engliſh term hood; 
falskhed, Dan. faltheet, Su. vaiſchhayt, Du. kalſchheet, Ger. and L. 
Ger. kalfchheit, H. Ger.) 1. Want of truth or veracity. Falfood 
paſling from words to things. South. 2. Want of honeſty, treachery, 
perfidy. 3. A lie, a falle aſſertion. | 

FA'LSELY, adv, [of falſe] 1. Not truly, with contrariety to truth. 
Treated ill and upbraided /u//ely. Hadiſon. 2. By miſtake, erro- 
neouſly. We falſely think. Smalridge. 3. Treacherouſly, perſi- 
diouſly, | 

Fa LsEN ESS [of falſe] 1. Contrariety to truth. 2. Want of vera- 
city, violation of promiſe. Perjury and er to a man's word. 
Tillotſon. 3. Double dealing, deceit. Falſeneſs or foulneſs of inten- 
tions. Hammond. 4. Treachery, perfidy. Betrayed by the fal/ene/+, 
or cheated by the avarice of ſuch a ſervant. Rogers. | 

Fa'LszR, /ubſt. [of falſe] an hypocrite, a deceiver. Now obſo- 
lete. | 

Fa'LsEHoop [in ethics] an act of the underſtanding, repreſenting a 
thing otherwiſe than it is; a falſe judgment of any thing. 

Fars!r1c, or FaLis!'FICK, adj. [ fal/ficus, Lat.] making falſe, fal- 
ſify ing, dealing falſely, &c. 

Crimen Fa sI, Lat. [in civil law] a fraudulent ſubornation or con- 
cealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and make the 
things appear otherwiſe than they are. | 

FaLS1F1 ABLE, adj. {of fal/fy] that may be falſified, counterfeited, 
or corrupted, 

Farsrica'TION [ falfeficazione, It. of falificatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of counterfeiting or forging any thing ſo as to make it appear what 
it is not. To counterfeit the living image of a king in his perſon, ex- 
ceedeth all fa//efications. Bacon. 2. Confutation. Jo preſerve his ſtory 
from detection of fal/ffication. Broome. 3. Violation of promiſe, act 
of not ſtanding to one's word. ; 

FA"LSiFIER [of ay] 1. One that falſifies or counterfeits by ma- 
king any thing to ſeem what it is not. Falſſfiers of coin. Boyle. 2. A 
liar, one that contrives falſehoods. Boaſters are naturally fa//eers. 
L' Eftrange. 

To Fa'LsIFY, werb af. [ fal/ifier, Fr. falfificar, Sp. er., 2 
and Lat.] 1. To forge or counterfeit, to produce ſomething for that 
which in reality it is not. Falſeſied additions. Hooker. 2. To break 
one's word, to violate by falſchood. Thy faith /a//ffied. Sidney. 3. To 
confute, to prove falſe. To baffle and fal/f the prediction. Addi/on. 
4. To pierce, to run through. 

His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield | 

Is falſiſ d, and round with jav'lins fill'd. Dryden. 
Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My friends quarrell'd at the 
word falfified as an innovation in our language. The fact is confeſs'd ; 
for I remember not to have read it in any Engliſh author, tho' perhaps 
it may be found in Spenſer's Fairy Queen. Put ſuppoſe it be not 
there, why am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a poliſh'd lan- 
guage, the word which is wanting in my native tongue ? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, /i græco fonte cadant, eſpecially when 
other words are joined with them which explain the ſenſe. I uſe the 
word falſify in this place to mean that the ſhield of Turnus was not of 
proof againſt the ſpears and javelins of the Trojans, which had pierc'd 
it through and through in many places. The words which accompany 
this new one makes my meaning plain : 

Ma ſi I'Uſtergo d Amli era perfetto 

Che mai poter falſarlo in nefſum canto. Arioſto, can. XXVI. 
Falſar cannot otherwiſe be turned than by fa//ied; for, his ſhield was 
falſed is not Engliſh. I might indeed have contented myſelf with ſay- 
ing, his ſhield was pierced and bored, and ſtuck with javelins. Dryden. 
[ Deyn: with all this effort, was not able to naturalize the new ſigni- 
fication, which I have never ſeen copied except once by ſome obſcure 
nameleſs writer; and which indeed deſerves not to be received. Jobn- 

on. 

q 10 Fa“LSsIr Y [in law] to prove a thing to be falſe. 
To Farley a I hruft [with fencers] is to make a feigned paſs. 

To Farsiey, verb neut. to tell lies, to violate the truth. It is ab- 
ſolutely unlawful to lie and fai. South. 

Fa'Ls1FYiNnG, part. act. | falfificans, Lat. falfificant, Fr.] rendring 
or prying falſe, adulterating, counterfeiting. See FaLsIry. 

ALSIULOQUENCE [| falfiloquentia, Lat.] deceitful ſpeech. 

Fa LSsIMoMY | fa{fmenia, Lat.] fallity, falſeneſs. 


Fa'LsTY, 


FAM 
 Fatzity, or Fa'lsengss [ falfitas, Lat. fauſſett, Fr. falſita, It. 
Falfded, Sp.) 1. Falſehood, untrueneſs, contrariety to truth. T he 
truth or fa//ity of things. South. 
falſe aſſertion or poſition, an error. | = . 

Fa Ls O Judicio, Lat. a writ which lies for falſe judgment given in 
the county, hundred, court- baron, or others that are no courts of re- 
cord. | 

Fa1s0 Retorno Brevium, Lat. a writ which lies agaidſt the ſheriff 
for making falſe returns of writs. 0D | 

To Fa'LTER, verb neut. [ faltar, Sp. to fail or be wanting, folteren, 
Du. to torture or wrack ; wvaulter, a ſtammerer, Mandic, which is 
probably a word from the ſame radical. Johnſon) 1. To heſitate, 
Faltering tongue. Dryden. 2. To ſtammer in one's ſpeech, to ſtumble, 
to fail in any act of the body. | 

Her native kin 
Shall fa/ter under foul rebellion's arms. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. How far 1deots are con- 
cerned in the want or weakneſs of any or all faculties, an exact obſer- 
vation of their ſeveral ways of faltering would diſcover. Locke. 4. 
To fail in one's deſign, to deſiſt or not to procesd in a buſineſs with 
reſolution. | | 

To FaLTER, verb act. to ſift, to cleanſe. This word ſeems to be 
merely ruſtic or provincial. Barley well Falter d from foulneſs. Mor- 
timer. . | 
FAa'LTERING, part. act. [of falter] 1. Stumbling in going. 2. 
Stammering in ſpeech. 3. Slackening or failing in the performance 
of any thing. | 

Fa'LTERINGLY, adv. [from Falter] with heſitation, with difficulty, 
with feebleneſs. 
Flax [with anatomiſts] one of the proceſſes made by on 


membrane of the ſkull, called dura mater, which divides the brain 


into right and left parts, and ſeparates it from the cerebellum. It is 


ſo called from its reſemblance to a fickle or reaping-hook. Lat. 

Famacov'sTa, a city of Aſiatic Turky, fituated on the eaſt end of 
the iſland Cyprus. | . | | 
To Fa'uLe, verb neut. [famber, Dan.] to falter or ſtammer in 
ſpeech. This word I find only in Skinner. Jobnſon. 

 Fa'Macipe [of fama and cædo, Lat. to kill] a ſlanderer. 

Fame [ Jama, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. papa, Doric Gr.] 1. Report, 
relation. We have heard the fame of him and all that he did. Jo- 
ſoua. 2. Renown, glory, reputation. The deſire of fame. Addiſon. 
Moraliſts ſay fame is to be purſued as far as it redounds from worthy 
actions, that are agreeable to reaſon, and promote the good of human 
ſociety, and as it opens a wider field to ſuch generous under- 
takings. . . . 
Common Fauz's ſeldom to blame, | 
To which anſwers : It muſt be true what every man ſays; or, No 
ſmoke without ſome fire. That is, a general report is ſeldom without 
ſome grounds. Lat. Rumor publicus non omnino fruſtra eff, The Lat. 
ſay likewiſe, Flamma fumo eft proxima. | 

| Better a good Faux than a good face, 
That is, reputation is preferable to beauty. According to another 
proverb. Grace will laſt, favour will blaſt. 

The one is perpetual, but the other decays viſibly every day. 

Fa MED, adj. [of fame] renowned, celebrated, much talked of. 
Famed for his learning and wiſdom. Addiſon. _ | 

Fa'MELESS, adj. [of fame] being without fame or renown. Then 
let me famele/5 love the fields and woods. May. 

FamEL1co'st, adj. | fameliceſus, Lat.] often or very hungry. 


Fa'mes Caninus [with phyſicians] a canine appetite, or extreme 


hunger; a ſort of diſorder. 
Fami'cEROUS, adj. [ famiger, Lat.] N news, tales, &c. 
Fam1'LIAaR, adj. [ familier, Fr. famigliare, It. familiar, Sp. of fa- 
miliaris, Lat.] 1. Intimately acquainted with, habituated by cuſtom. 
The mind growing familiar with ſome of them. Locke. 2. Common 
or uſual. There is nothing more familier than this, Locke, 3. Plain, 
eaſy, or natural, unconſtrained, unforced. Sports in looſe familiar 
ſtrains. Addiſon. 4. Domeſtic, relating to a houſhold. They range 
familiar to the dome. Pope. Affable, not formal, eaſy in converſation. 
Be not too familiar with Poins. Shakeſpeare. 6. Unceremonious, free, 
as among acquaintance. In ſuch familiar ſort to have ſpoken. Sidney. 
7. Well known, brought into knowledge by frequent practice. Made 
familiar unto all. Hooker. 8. Too nearly or unlawfully acquainted. A 
poor man found a prieſt familiar with his wife. Camden. 
Fam1 LIAR, /ubſt. [ familier, Fr. familiar, Sp.] 1. An intimate 
acquaintance. Neglected his familiars. Rogers. 2. Demon, ſpirit, 
or devil, ſuppoſed to attend upon ſorcerers, witches, &c. to execute 
their commands. Love is a familiar, there is no evil angel but love. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
_ FamiLIARITY, or FaurLiakness [ familiaritas, Lat. familiarite, 
Fr. famigliarita, It. familiaricad, Sp.) 1. Intimate correſpondence, 
acquaintance, habitude, eaſy intercourſe. Any mortals may enjoy the 
moſt intimate familiarities with theſe. Pope. 2. Eaſineſs of converſation, 
affability. 3. Acquaintance, habitude in general. An intimacy and 
familiarity with them. Atterbury. | 
Too much Familiarity breeds contempt, 
Fr. Familiaritt engendre mepris. It. La troppa famigliarita genora 
diſprezzs. Being too familiar renders us open, and often lead us un- 
warily to the 1 ec of ſecrets, which upon every interruption of 
friendſhip, are liable to be turn d to our diſadvantage. The ſureſt rule 
is not to put it in the power of the moſt intimate friend to do us an ill 
turn. But of all familiarity, that with our ſervants or inferiors, lays us 
open to the greateſt contempt. Betray your ſecret to your ſervant, and 
he becomes your maſter; to your inferior, and it is great odds but he 
betrays it out of vanity. | | 
To FamiLiarr'ze [/e familiariſer, Fr.) 1. To make one's 
ſelf familiar with, to make familiar, to make eaſy by habitude. 
2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority. A look of com- 
paſſion and affability that Familiarixed him to my imagination. Aai- 
on. 
"Bam vrantzInG, part. act. [of /e familiariſer, Fr.] making fami- 
ar. 


2. Counterfeitneſs. 3. A lie, a 


the 


FaurLIA LY [ familiarement, Fr. familiariter, Lat.] 1. After a a 


F AN 


familiar manner, without ceremony. He 
Gaunt. Shakeſpeare. 2. Commonly, 
long habitude. Leſfer miſts and fogs 
do familiarly preſent our ſenſes wit 
Eaſily, without formality. | 
L.ike a friend famiharly convey 
1 The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. Pope 
AMIL1'STICAL, adj, of or pertaining to 
Fa"MIL1sTs [of Familia, L. famill, F Tips J ng . 
2 


talks fanil; þ: 
frequently, with ch. x John 
than thoſe Which cover nel; g 


as great alterations, P ali, 
0 J. 


of 3 
AMI'LLE [en famille, Fr.] in a family w: ; 
At e As en 2 1 domeſtica, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Sa 
Fa"miLy [ famille, Fr. famiglia, It. familia, di p 
A particular ſociety, conſilling of a huſband, wilt ö 5 and 
vants; a houſehold. I cannot anſwer for Jaden 


Lt) . 
and fer 


. 5 my Whole fam; 
_ Kindred, lineage, or parentage, a race, a gs. bj 
a ipecies. Two great familie, of things, ſulpharea,. 5, Ade, 
Bacon. | ET WORN mern 


FamiLyY of Lowe, a ſect that ſprung up about 
chief tenet was, that Chriſt was Buh, alen in oy vb o 
world. er) bo acgete 
FamiLy {in old records] a hide of plough'd lang 
FautLx ef Curves [in algebra] a congerics of ſeye 
ferent orders or kinds, all which are defined b 
nate equation, but in a different manner, 
orders. 
Fa u Cumes, Lat. whence famine, Fr. ſane, It 
_ of _ and other tood or proviſions. 
'o FAa'misn, verb act. [ fancis, O. Fr. affam; i 
fameſco, Lat.] 1. Jo ſtarve, 1 kill with * - 1 
rivation or denial of any thing neceſlary to life, Fan; 1 p 
reach, if not of bread. Milton. | " 
To Famisn, verb neut. to die of hunger, 
than to fami/h. Shakeſpeare. 
Fa'misHMENT [ot fami/p] the pain of hunger, want of food, Fear. 
ing to ſuffer thirſt and fami/oment, Hikewell, 
Famo'st [| famerus, Lat] greatly renowned, 
Famo'siTY | fameſitas, Lat.] famouſneſs, renown, 
Fa'movus [ fameux, Fr. famoſo, It. Sp. and Port, famiſy, Lat.] .. 
Renowned, celebrated by fame or common report, much talked of and 
praiſed. 2. It has ſometimes a middle fignifcation, and impor fame 
good or ill. Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates. Shattjear, 
Fa MOUSLY, adv. [of famous] 1. Kenownedly, with great pra 
Fa"MousNEss | fame/iras, Lat.] renownedneſs, great reputation, 
A Fax. [vannus, Lat. evantail, Fr. ventagli, It. aun, d 
Fans Sax.] 1. An inftrument to winnow corn, whereby the chaff 
lown away. For the cleanſing of corn is uſed a wicker-fn, or 2 
fan with ſails. Mortimer. 2. [Van, Fr.] A utenfil uſed by lade for 
raiſing wind, and for cooling themſelves. 3. Any thing ſpread cut lte 
a woman's fan into a triangle. The peacock ſpreacs his tail, and cha. 
lenged the other to ſhow him ſuch a war of feathers. L'Ejtrange. 4 


levera] Curves of df 
y the fame indetemi. 
according to their Uferin 
uns abou 


] a general ſoar. (his is co 


Reſolved rather to die 


4 ar 4. 

Fa xog. 
| Fa'NGLE 
wi, Gr. 
| FANGLE 
ge han, Sax 
br device. 
withet ney 
E Fa'NGLEI 


Any thing by which the air is moved, wings. Then fretch'd fer 2 1 ſhox 
ther'd fans with all his might. Dryden. 5. An infrument to rai ti 2 ja Y 
fire. Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counſels; the dun- N bv 
tradition of others is a /a to inflame that love. Hier: FX 25 | 
To Fax [warner, Fr. wanno, Lat.) 1. To winnow comm. 2. To | 1 | 1 
cool with a fan, as women, &c. do. 3. To ventilate, t0 affect by al 4 f 1 eg 
pat in motion. Calm as the breath which far our caltern gioſeg de h 
ryden. ew. 
Fana'Tic, . [ fanatique, Fr. fanatic, Sp. fanatics,Lat, 3 
wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical pretender i pie = N 
The tumultuary weapon ſnatch'd up by a fan. Decay of lith. fanning, cal 
Faxa'TiCAL, adj. [ fanatique, Fr. fanatic, Sp. fanatic = 3 | 
thuſiaſtic, ſtruck or poſſeſſed with a ſuperitivous frenzy, Paus "hangs 
Egypt. Milton. | 8 * 
0 5 . 2 he 0 104005 or if NER, 
Fana'Ticism [of fanatic] pretended inſpiration, ! b . lab. 
nets of fanatics, enthuſiaſm, religious frenzy. Aſſauls A Faxra'sra 
the one hand, and fanatici/m on the other. Rg. 2 vent ver is not ti 
uſe of the word [fanaticiſm] it means the main body of le gene wed all the 
from the eſtabliſhed church; but with what juſtice a feln 15 10 defired. 
that falſe and fanciful kind of devotion which belong3 1 5 0 1-00 FT ASE 
ALL sibks, is appropriated to oxꝝ s1DbE, I mult [cave 1 of thing whimſes, P 
fider. How much better is lord SHarTESBURY Repu ance, 1 Fr AS 
© Inſpiration (ſays he) is a real feeling of the dine Py fp It, and Sp.] 
enthuſiaſm a fal/e one. But the paſſion they raiſe is much der 000 An idle conce 
when the mind is taken up in viſion, and fixes its view _ -  FanTa'sr) 
real object, or mere ſpere of divinity ; when it fees, h "ar, del bp. of phant, 
any thing prodigious, and more than human; 1 8 10 i Of J. A fants 
confulion, fear, admiration, or whatewer Paſſion belong ane, and, Ing only in t 
uppermoſt on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, 7 the na Jet is but fan 
painters ſay, beyond life. And this is what gave oc 'oinal ſenſe tom, not rea 
of FaNATicisu, as it was uſed by the ancients in its 0 172 Chard Are y 
an - apparition tranſporting the mind)”. SHAFTES Whie 
Vol. I. p. 53. zen of deer, or K 4. Capriciot 
Fax A Trio [in old records] the fawning ume whee, Pri 
month, 3 was, Lat. Of Fanciful ex] 
Fa'nciFul [ fantaſque, Fr. fantaſtice, Tt. pune nation han" Panty ST; 
T&riz®-, Gr ] 1. Imaginative, rather guided by in 1 images ance with me 
ſon. Some fanciful men. Woodward. 2: Full 0 buildings 1 * the force 
rected by imagination, not reaſon. His ſumptuos | keadily, 
fooliſh and fanciful. Bacon. 8 F capriciouly, Wi Her ſ 
Fa'NCIFULLY, adv. [of fanciful] 1maginar!y” * =” By a 
the wildneſs of imagination. iful or img Ul Ea z. 


Fa'NCiFULNEss, [of pm toll aptneſs to be Fans 
without ſufficient ground or reaſon, capriciouſne 1 lune Ls 

Fa'ncy [contracted from phanta/y, fantafia, g wer by 
parmena, Gr. 2 Fr:] 1. The imaginat i 
the mind forms to itſelf images and repreſoptane” ler bug. %: 
dence affects the fancy ſo ſtrongly as that of ſenſe. coin 
conception, thought, notion. Of ſorrieft 3 fangd 
king, Shake/peare. 3. Frolic, vagary- Took up 


«al, fanciful 
Tilla. 


1 : conceit, a 1 , hümour, 
224 ——— the Courſe of that river. 


 LEfrave 
| a” 1040 ke a fan k 

opinion bred rather by the f . 
urbed by any ancies in religion. Clarendon. C. 
n Of thin a bullewith a pretty fancy. | Addiſon. 4 
ene fondneſs. - To fit your Faces to your father's 
Ing; s or entertains. Lon-, 


8. Something that pl 
Mortimer. 


Sbaleſpeate. 


: : . retty ancy- ; . yl | TRA 
i n pride 15 2 Pre Y Evox ſurpaſſes beauty. 334" | 

| ," : gtion is ſo great, and we ſee ſo many unaccount- 
2 wer of ima — — 48 well as in judging of the fair 


be ares CY Wenns Tr 
1 will kill or cure. 
«orb ag. {from the noun]. 1. To imagine, to image 


| one's ſelf, to y 


ver 


Fe. We rather. fancy than know. SEG, 


- 'Fx/xcv-MONGER (Of fancy] one who deals in whims or tricks of 
gl | en 1 8 | . . 
ene es d el. hoſe imagination is 
/ a4. [of fancy and fck] one whole imagin 
| FA Choy 13 is — mind. When we come 
: * be fancy-fich, there is no cure. L'Eftrange. Welle IE 
wh | Sax. fabne, Ger. faan, Su.] a weather-cock which 


| Fo [F 2 wind changes, and ſhews from what quarter it blows. 


16 58 com itten vane, which ſee. | & 3 
N Lat.] a temple, a place conſecrated to religion. 
k poetical word. Nor ane nor capitol, Shakeſpeare, = 
Fr Akon, Fr. [from the Sp. Ori nally in Arabic, it ſignifies 
Rho promiſes what he cannot perform. Menage.] 1. A hector, 
þ bully. 2. A boaſter of more than he can perform, a bluſtering 
ow. The character of a fanfaron, or hector. Dryden. 8 
ra r0naDe- [of fanfuron, Fr.] a bluſter, a tumour of fictitious 
andeur. The fanfaronade of Monſieur Bouffleurs. Sw it. 

WE F.ixc [of pangan, Sax. to falten upon] 1. A large exerted tooth, 
e chat of a boar, or other animal. Overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
ich we call fangs or tuſks. Bacon. 2. The nails, the talons. 
Any ſhoot or other _ by which hold is taken. The protu- 
rant fangs of the yuca. Enn. | ; 
= To {El 7 Sax. — Du. fangen, Ger. kahan, Goth.] 
Ws take or catch, to ſeize, to gripe. Deſtruction fang mankind Shake- 


LL | : f 

WW Fa'vcz, ad. [of fang] furniſhed with fangs. Adders fanged. 

F Fa'NGLED, as new fangled [probably of evangelia, Lat. of evay- 
wa, Gr. goſpels, 9. d. new goſpels] novel, upſtart, c. 

| Fa'ncLE [evangelia, Lat. goſpels, Henſb. g. d. new goſpels, from 
eþan, Sax. to attempt. Skinner.) a whimſy, filly attempt, ſcheme, 
br device. It is never uſed, or rarely, but in contempt, with the 
pithet new; as, new fangles, new fangleneſs, new fangled. 

| Fa'NGLED, adj. [0 argc) This word ſeems to ſignify gaudy, 
inly, ſhowy, This ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland; as, he's new- 
angled, or whimſical and fond of novelty. 125 
Be not as in this fang/ed world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shakeſpeare. 

| FavcLess, adj. [of fang] without fangs, toothleſs. Like to a 


F\xxgL [ baer. 


je left arm o 


U 


RF... 
ANTA STICALNESS; or FANTA'STICNESS 


A Sante fantaſque, Fr. mores phantaſtici, Lat.] 1. Fantaſti- 


be amour, compliance with mere fancy. 2. Whimfical- 
del, 8 Fr n 
15 R ö. Convinced him of the fantaſlicalneſe of it. 


the imagination than the 


diſturbed imagination. 


FAR DEL of Land, is the fourth 


Fa [of panan, Sax. to journey, whence pan 


" found a ſhip going to Tar 
3: [Of vaeren, Pu-] food, diet, victuals for the tab 


FAR 


Inclination. Drawing the ſcriptures to your * and affeRi6h?; 
Im. 


Whitgife. 4. Humour, crotchet, maggot, w | 

Fa'aTomr' [ fantime, Fr. See FANTASM. Qarracpa, Gr.] an hob- 
goblin, a ſpright, a ſpectre; alſo a chimera, an idle conceit. a vain 
apparition which we imagine we ſee, tho? it exiſts no where but in out 
ee PHANTOME, * | 

FaxToME Corn, lank, or light corn. e 

FaONA“TIO [of ſaonner, Fr.] the ſame as fannatio, which ſee: 
Far, adj. fuddled, drunk. It ſeems to have been a cant word in 
Shakeſpeare's'time. The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of his 
five ſenſes, and being /aped, Sir was caſhier'd. Shakeſpeare. 

'Fa'egsMO {with logicians] is the fourth imperfe& mood of the firſt 
figure. of a catagorical ſyllogiſm, in which the firſt propoſition is an 
univerſal. affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and a third a 
particular negative. 

Fa"qQueRs, certain counterfeit devotees; or hermits, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, who voluntarily undergo moſt ſevere and almoſt incredible pe- 
nances. : 

| Far, adv. [peon, Sax. verre, Da. fehr, O. Ger, fern, H. Ger.] 
1. To great extent in length. Far-ſhooting. Prior. 2. To a great 
extent every way: This is leſs proper. The Far. extended ocean. 
Prior. 3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. Is it far you ride ? 
Shakeſpeare. 4. At a great diſtance; remotely. Far and wide. 
Holter. 5. To a diſtance. Travelled far off: Raleigh, 6. In a 
great part. The day was far ſpent. Judges. 7. In a great propor- 
tion or meaſure, by many degrees. Her price is far above rubies: 
Proverbs. 8. To a great height, magnificently. This is found per- 


haps only in Shakeſpeare. 


You ſpeak him far. | 
I don't extend him, Sir: Shakeſpeare. | 
9. To a certain point or degree. So far forth as it hath in it any 
thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach. Hooker. 10. It is of- 
ten uſed in compoſition ; as, far-wandering, Far-ſhooting. See the 
alphabetical order. E h | 

Far, adj. 1. Remote, diſtant. Some to far oaxis ſhall be ſold; 
Dryden. 2. It was formerly uſed not only as an adverb but an ad- 
jective; with of. Far of dawning of God's glorious brightneſs. 
Raleigh. 3. From far, elliptically for a far or remote place. Bring a 
nation againſt you from far from the end of the earth. 3 
4. The remoter of the two [in horſemanſhip] the right ſide of 
horſe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts ; as, the far 
foot, or far ſide. No true Ægyptian ever knew in horſes the far fide 
from the near. Dryden. R | 


Fax, ſubſt. [contracted from farrow] the offspring of a ſow, young 
Pigs. | 


Now is the loſs of the far of the. ſow, = 
More great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. Taſer. 

| Fax fetch'd and dear bought is good for ladies. | 
The Fr. ſay ; wache de hin, a laet afſez. (a far fetch'd cow never 
wants milk.) Lat. Magis ea juvant gue pluris emuntur. Witneſs tea, 
coffee, Ce. which, if they were the product of our own country, 
would probably be little regarded. F 
 A-Fa'ranDman [of panan, Sax. to travel; and man] a merchant 
ſtranger, to whom, according to the practice of Scotland, juſtice 


' Ought to be done with all expedition, that his bufineſs and journey be 


not hindered, | | | 

Fa'RANTTY, adj. probably from farand; as commonly whatever 
is foreign or far fetched is valued] handſome. -— 

Farce, ſubſt. Fr. [ farſa, It. and Sp. from the verb, or faner, Fr. to 
mock] a mock comedy or droll, Farce deſcends to grimace and 
buffoonry of the moſt ordinary ſort, and being wholly compoſed of 
ridicule and the like, never exceeds her ſtint of three acts; whereas 
comedy and tragedy contain five. Farce is that in poetry which gro- 
teſque is in a picture. The perſons and actions of a;farce are all 
unnatural, and the manners falſe, that is, inconſiſtent with the charac- 
ters of mankind. Dryden. — 
To Farcs, verb af. ¶ farcir, Fr. farcio, Lat.] 1: To ſtuff or 


cram with mingled ingredients. Some ſtuff to the farcing of that fable. 


Carew. 2. To ſwell out, to extend. The farced title running fore 
the king. Shake/peare. 


Faacks, Fr. [in cookery, ſignify forced meat, corru ny farce- 


2 meat, ſpice, &c. chopped ſmall for ſtuffing either fleſh, fowl, 
Or Hin. . : ; | i 
FalxcicAL, adj. [of farce] relating to a farce, appropriated to a 


farce. They deny the characters to be farcical, becauſe they are ac- 
tually in nature, | . 


Gay. | „ 
FARCIMINA'LIS\Twnica, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a coat pertaining to 

a child in the womb, which receives the urine from the bladder; ſo 

named, becauſe in many beaſts it is in the 2 of a gut pudding; but 


in ſome others, as well as in men, it is rou 


Fa! xc [ farcina, It. farcin, Fr. in horſes] is a diſeaſe, or a poi- 
ſon or corruption, that infects their blood, and appears in ſwellings 


like ſtrings along the veins in knots, and even in ulcers; an infectious 


leproſy among horſes, probably curable by antimony. _ 
Farp, Fr. 1. A ſort of paint uſed by women for beautifying their 


face. 2. Diſguiſe, pretence, or diſſimulation. 


FAR DEL [of fardeau, Fr. fardello, It.] a bundle, a little pack, a 

burthen. Who would fardels bear. Shakeſpeare. 68 

of a yard land. 

\Fa'RDINGALE Tree Sp. which Dr. Th. H. derives from ver- 

tu garde, i. e. the guard of virtue; becauſe young women preſerve the 
utation. of their chaſtity, by hiding their great bellies. The French 
it vertugadin] à kind of hoop-petticoat, or whale-bone circle 


which ladies formerly wore upon their hips, to make their petti coats 


ſtand out. See FarTHINGALE. 


Fa Rix Deal, or Fa RUNDEL [of Feond. fourth, and dele, Sax. ] 


* 


the fourth part of an are. | 
* „Sax. a Journey ] 

1. Money paid for paſſage in any vehicle by land or by water; it is 
CENT of the money 2 for the perſon, not the He 
iſh, ſo he paid tha hrs thereof, and went 

„in popular language. 

. A great deal 


Fax 


down into it. Jenat. 2. The perſons ſo eall. 
of coarſe fare, of which the emperor 15 
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crous word. In all 


Fo FAR 

** [phares, Lat. pages Gr.} u nick tower at ſoa ; de, the Far- 
Meins. by ee 1 

The Farx, or Pnx'xvs, of Ale vandria, in Agypt 


See Puaxos. oe ES 
To Fars, verb nert. [of 


aun, duk. bgeten, De. ohren, Ger. 


| 1 
fare, Dan. kara, Su. or, a>” Clanton will, of Hefe den, Gr.] 1. To 


go, paſs or travel. 1 
EReſolving forward ſtill to Faye. 
2. [In point of health] to be in any 
fare you? Engliſh miniſters never far? ſo well as in a ume f war. 
Aal. 3. To proceed in a train of conſequences, good er bad. In 
an imperſonal form; with iz preceding. Chas it farerh. Hooker, 4. 
To happen well or ill. In the ſame imperſonal form as the third 
ſenſe. We ſhall ſee how it will fare with the hand. South. 5. To 
edt, to feed: The rich man fared ſumptaouſſy. St. Luke. 
—Fa'aznau, a market town of Hampſhire, fix miles from Portſ- 
mouth, and 65 from London. 8 : 
 Bake-weLL, av. [vacre-fbel, Du. fahr-wohl, Ger. This word is 
originally the imperative of the verb fare well, or fare you well, 
feliz, or bene fit tibi: but in time uſe familiarized it to an adverb: 
and it is uſed both by thoſe that go, and thoſe that are left, Johnſon] 


1. The parting compliment, adieu, God b'y. 2. It is ſometimes 


uſed 'only zs an exprefſion of ſeparation, without kindneſs. Farewel 
the year which threaten'd fo. Walter. OE | 
- Faxewerl,, ſub. 1. The act of going away, leave. Before I take 
my 7avewel of this ſubject. Addiſon. 2. It is ſometimes uſed ad- 
jectively for leave taking. Taken their leave of the public in fare - 
abel papers. Spefator, NEE EY! 
Fa'RFAaRa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb colts-foot. 
FaRTATR TIA, Lat. the herb beton). | | Rat?) 
-\Fa'rzranvs, or Fx'rFaruUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] 1. The white 
A'R-FETCH, /ubſt, [of far and fetch] a deep ſtratagem. A ludi- 
2 Ur tic ec Hadtbras | 
„ Fa'sx-yETCRtD [of far and ferch] 1. Brought from places diſtant. 
Farfetch'd gold. Dryden. - 2. Elaborately ſirained, not eafily or na- 
turally introduced. An unaccountable farferch's analogy. Watts. 
Faxrxn, Lat. the flower or powder of ſome grain or pulſe, ſifted 


from the bran. | 


Fatwa fecendans Lat. [with botaniſts) a fine duſt prepared in the 


male flower of plants, which being afterwards ſhed on the female, 


does the office of ſperm or ſemen, by impregnating it. 
- Farina"ceous | farinateus, Lat.] 1. Made of corn or meal. 2. 
ealy, taſting like meal or flower of corn. The farinaceous or mealy 
| ſeeds. Arbuthnot. 6: $1; SF 3H = 
Fa'rinG, part. af. [of to fare, of pahan, Sax. to travel] as way- 
Faring, travelling. | 7 BBK. +3 & hin: 8 
2 3 part. [of vasren, Du. to be well] living, enjoying, eat- 
. FaRLkE v, a duty of ſix- pence paid to the lord of the 
manor of Weſt Slapton, in Devonſhire, in the weſtern parts; Far- 


| N diſtinguiſhed as the beſt good thing, from beriot, the beſt 


Fan e, Fr. food, of peohmian, Sax. to afford a 
tris 1. Pan of an eſtate in land played in huſbandry, and 
let to a tenant, upon condition of paying rent to the owner. Re- 
ducing lands and farms to their ancient rents. Hayward, 2. The 
Nate of lands let out to the culture of tenants. To ſet out your land in 


To Dake man, Sax. to afford a livelihood, prende à fire, 
Fr.] 1. To cuttivate land. 2. To hire or take a farm at a certain 
rate. Scant twenty ſhillings for thirty which the earl of Cornwall 
farmed of the king. Camden. 3. To let out to tenants at a certain 
rute. We ate enforced to /arm our royal realm. Shakeſpeare. | 

FA RUABLE [of farm] that may be let out to farm. 

* 33 Fr.] 1. One who occupies and eultivates a 
farm or hired ground. A farmir's dog. Shakeſpeare. 2. One who 
occhpies _ cultivates ground, whetherhis own or another's. 3. A 

ame at cards. 2 


Fx Nr r, adj. Claperlative of far] moſt diſtant. Its faran} part. 
Doyten 12 a ra 


Fa'xness [peonnexre, Sax.] diſtance, not nearneſs. Their 
meſs from ti — — ö e * 
Fx U, a market town of Surry, the capital of the hundred of 
its own name. It ſtands on the river Wey, 40 miles from London, 
und fuppofed to have had its name from the fern, which formerly 
1 here. Here is ont of the largeſt wheat markets in England: 
and very large plantations of hops. . | 
Fa'ro, a ſea- port town of Portugal, in the province of Algarva. 
t. 368 50 N. Long. 9 W. N 9 
Fa kb, a fort d f 


— 


fame. f ET G >» Ji; Gt 
FNR, ah. of far and pierce) penetrating a great way. 


Far- piercing eye. © Pops. | x 
FrnaA DOs. ¶ Furrateus, Lat.] made of wheat... + - 
FarRa'GinoOUs, adz. of or pertaining to à fütrago mixture, formed 
1 different ingredients. Farragirous cohourrenee of all conditions. 
e forts of grain ſown in the 
fame; plat of ground, or ufterwurds mingled together; bollimong, 
FAR Chee, It. fergitr, Fr. ferrauy, Port. ferrarius, of r- 
rum, Eat. iron 1. One whoſe trade e 2. One who 
 profeſics io eure thoſe that are diſbaſed or lame. A piece of u furrtex. 


Savift. Et 4. 
1 . {from the ſubſt.]) to practiſe phyſit or 
ue on — _ The art of farriering. Main t. 
Fantus Confiithy; Were" incorporated, they ſuy, very early, an 
ate 2 muſter, three duns, re mine en 
the livery? Their armoriu enſtgns ure thiee horſe foes: "They there 
nal bor meet atthe George in Ironmongerzlane. 


Fakes uc a roebddk'in'the fifth yr. 
FAA owv, Aa. CPeafth, Sax.]" a litile pig. | Littor'd her nine fur- 
"ou Shakeſpear@o oa TRE W1997495 07 DOES 1: '$11465 49 


£4 #5 > wa (#] 


bunt by No- 
lemy Philadelphus, was reckoned one of the wonders of the world, | 


o, good or bad as, how 


facilitate. Dryden uſes it. 


Power or 'adt of bewitthing, charming, or 


„ Fas 
" To:Fa'nxow fſof Sur. Dore FI 
wg aa —— Ls Taft, bo 6k 
ſe om £6 Le.] s Perfinn league, or de 


To Fakr (prob. of pefreen, Sax. or van 
Ger. — o yok 2 wind backwards 8 daz r 


FA Sax. t kurtz, 
hind oF nag 1 5 e Uert, du.) Wind Fon h 


To Fa'xTHEL [of famdoler, Fr.] to furl; thence 

Fa rm Ames [in & hip] me fall diner ways. 
top-ſails, top-gallant-ſails, and the miſſen yard an 40e fal 

Fa'x TER, adv. [fupon, Sax. veerder, Du. O wn 11 
H. Ger. This word is wow, goneralty confidered a; d. On. tay 
degree of /ap, no analsgy can Jo make pete, oor 
it is therefore probable that the ancient ortho e 
true, and that we ought to write further und fine 60 arty 
ther, forthift, popbon, Pupiben, Sax. the „ And by N e 
ſound being firſt confounded in ſperch and afterivacy ilar g 
1 a great way, off, at grenter diſtance, to + ban be 


yond, moreover. . | 


FarTHBR, adj. [ſuppoſed from far, more prob: 
1. More diftant. A farther truth, — 5 i Tad fron b 
greater diſtance. Before dur further way the fates ally, | uh 
Fa'rTHERANC E [more properly furtherance, from 7 9 
ragement, promotion. 8 | | ini. 
 FARTHERMORE, ad. {more properly further 
over, over and above. 0 | Pr an Hy farthermore belies, nor. 


To Fa RTHER, werb att. {more proper to further) 10 donde th 
| ; 4 


FA'sTHEsT, adv. [more ly furtheftl. See 
3 diſtance. 2. l 8 rann 1. . 
A'RTHEST, a. [un „Sax. verft, Du.] 1. Mu | 

being at the _ 2 The greateſt — are 8 . 

* from perfection. Hoolor. 

„ rH Ne | farden, Fr. fardino, Tt. peonthling, or probe, 
from peopen, Wh four. 5. J. a — nn So 
fourth part of a Saxon penny, a copper coin, the kal piece of Eg, 
gliſh-money. '' 2. Copper money in general. | 

Our church-wardens - | 
Feed on the ſilver and give us the farthings, Cy, 

1 Sometimes it is uſed in an hyperbolical or pronevilink; w 
is not worth a farthing. ; 
FarTHING of Gold Ig. fourchling] a coin in ancient tins, the 

fourth part of a noble, z. e. twenty pence. 

FarTHriNnG of Land, a certain conſiderable quantity of lad, dife 
rent from a farundel. 

Fa'rTHINGALE, fub/t. See FanDinNcpale, [This wad bas mich 
exerciſed the etymology of Skinner, who at laſt ſeems todetennine 
that it is derived from vertu garde. If he had conſidered whit nt 

ies in Duteh, he might have found out the true Ene. Joby] 

a hoop, in Which rounds of whalebone are uſed, to ſpread the pet 

coat wide. A huge fart hin gui to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuf. Sw 

Fa'kTHING&WORTH, ſub. [of farthing and worth] as much as i 
ſold for a farthing. Arbuthnot uſes it. 5 

Fasc [with phyſicians) See Fascicurous. 

Fasce*, Fr. [ faſcia, Lat.] 1. A feſſe. 2. The ſime that we call 


Fa'sces, Lat. bundles of rods carried before the Roman fagiftrate 
as a badge of their authority. 
Shook aloft the fa/ces of the main. Drjten. | 
Theſe fuſces were bundles of rods bound round on the hitlre of a 
hatchet, the head of the hatchet appearing at * of wem; theſe ih 
timated that ſome offenders were to be chaſtiſed with milder pai 
ments, 7. e. with rods; and that others, when there was no remedy, 
were to be cut off with an hitchet. Theſe were carried befor re 
conſuls and other ſupreme magiſtrates. Abbe Vertot ſas, 
RoMuLvs- had twelve Gers to accompany him, when fe d 
in public, and every lictor was armed with a hatchet, enten | par 
bundles of rods, to ignify the right of the ford, a ſymbol o i 
REIGNTY,” Nevolut. Rom. vol. 1. p. 5. , A ſoates 
. heroine 7 ſwathe or ſbadling band. 2. 
ong bandage uſed by ſurgeons. | 
ASOFA, Lat. [in-architoRurs] 1. One of the bands cat nuke es 
architrave, being three in number. 2. A range of ſones to 
ſtories in a building. * 01 all 
Fasc1a Lata, or FAscIA'Lis latus [with anatomiſts] a mes 
which moves the leg, the ſame as muſculus membrancſu. lanet Jupht 
F,'scz \[in aſtronomy] certain rows of ſpots in the | 
which appear like ſwathes or fillets round about his wh of the leg 
Fascia'L1s, Lat. [of faſcia, Lat. in anatomy] a MT 
the fame that is called /artorizs, aan feaddling hands, 
Fa'scrtaTed { faſciatns, Lat.] bound round with 
tied with a bandage. | . 0 of binding 
Fascla'Tion f faſcia, Lat, with ſurgeons] the 4 Wiſeman 
ſwathes about a Iimb in order to its cure, bandag? | 
uſes it. | + .. e bande. 
Pagereviar El rag ore of or belonging w , 2 ug 
FascrcvuLvs, Lat. [in medicine] as many hs top of the 
be held in the arm when bent and reſted on 
haunch, © -* 5 ty 1 ſoup. of ſaſan, 
Te agen, r e. ¶ faſtiner; Fr. faſcinate 3 ner 
Lat.] to bewitch, to influence in ſome wicked 3984 U faſcinate ® 
—_— ONE of the affectlons have been h 55 
eh, but love and envy. Bacon! . TiN. 1h, 
Fagctva"riov, Fr. [ facmatione, It. of fuſetnattio, Lat * bem 


ney: mY 
„ = 

eaſt; eharms or ſpells, which alter the appearance fn Fele 
-preſent them quite different from What they ale, Bacon E 
influence, A kind of faſcination and enchantmen 145 al 
Fascr've, Fr. "and Tt. glue, Sp. of foſeis, Hd | 
bavin. | 54 4 | 4 r 4 wy i es er (all wood, 
Faso Cin fortification] are branches of feral ggerder wi 
bound abet & the "ends and middle, which ue, once, 8 
earthſn-itches'ts. 611 chem up; alſo-to mike parspes, 


* 


1 op 1 N 1 
f dior into pitch er car, are uſed to fet on fire and 
E e eye works. _ + wet 6-6 

the enemies k 7 genen, Lat.) adling or cauſed by enchant- 


F a'sCINOUS, 1 


Fa'sHion ten, Fr. The fal Fafbion. 
| her domeſtic -ornaments. e cheerful. Faſhion 
9971 8 N practice, cuſtom. It was the faſhion to do 
2 2 in  Jrbuthnot. 3. Form, make, ſtate of any thing as to its 
— d Apen ce... Grieved at our ſolemnities in erecting churches, 
2805 Form and faſhion. Hooker. 4. The make or cut of clothes. 
The /a/bion. of your garments. Shakeſpeare. 5. Manner, way. In 
-fach Lale ua and unſeaſoned faſhion. Hayward. 6. Manner imi- 
tated from another way. eſtabliſhed by e or examples. 
©" Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, . 
a n Leer pat the „„ 
„ General approbation, mode. Diverſions in fa/hion. Locke. 8. 
k above the vulgar. It is aſed in à fenſe below that of quality, 
bit moſtly confounded now therewith. Men of Fabien and gentlemen. 
Raleigh. 9. Any thing worn. I ſcorn thee and thy aßbion, peeviſh 
boy, Shakeſpeare. 10. The farcy, the leproſy in hories. A barbarous 
wal Infected with the fa/bions. Shakeſpeare, 
Petter out of the world, than out of the ya6uron. | 
An idle, ridiculous ſaying, to excuſe a too ready compliance with the 
ö ruled changes of the mode. Every one ſhould, as far as his circum- 
ſtances will reaſonably allow, avoid being ridicul'd for ſingularity. But 
1 people in inferior tions of life to aim at the „ the faſhion, 
with thoſe of ſuperior quality, either in their clothes, furniture or 27 
| of living, expoſes them not only to ridicule and contempt, but of- 
ten proves the ruin of their fortune, for more reaſons than the bare ex- 


4 ce. f +, | : 22 
F Pieces ( witch ſhipwrights] two pieces of timber which 
mae dp the breadth of che ern, and are the outmoſt timbers on each 
ſide of N. excepting aloft where the counters are. | 
To Fa'sRION, vers, ad.{ faſzomer, Fr.] 1. To form or ſhape, to 
mould, to figure... Did. nor. one faſhion us? ob. 2. To fit, to ac- 
F ' commodate. Laws ought to be fa/bioned to the manners and condi- 
| tions of the people. Hooker. 3. To caſt into outward appearance, to 
frame. To 2 a carriage to rob love from any. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
= Foſinred plate ſells an its 
Fs ABLE [of %%! 1. Made rich. Faſbionable robes. 
= Drydez. 2. Eſtabliſhed: or approved by cuſtom, modiſh. Make 
RJ 225 Faſhionable, Glanville. 3. Obſervant of the mode. Like 
= 2 /2/ionab/e hoſt. Shakeſpeare. 4. Having rank above the vulgar, 
but below nobility, | = 
Fa"$HIONABLFNESS {of faſhionable} modifhneſs, ſuch appearance as 
| is according to the preſent mode or cuſtom. Outſide fa/bionableneſs of 
| the taylor. Locke, _ 
| FASHIONABLY,-adv.. [of fa/pionable] in a faſhionable manner, con- 
F Tormably to cuſtom, He muſt ſo fa/bionably and genteelly have been 
Gelled into another world. South. = Tn 
Fx$HIONED, part. pafſ. of to faſhion ¶ fagomnt, Fr.] formed, framed, 


Fismoner, Fa'smiontsr, or Fa"snion-Monger. 1. One that 
or anvents new modes. 2. One that forms, frames, or gives 

the gure or 5 60 3. One who affects following the faſhions, a 
ah, 4 coxcomb. . 5 part 

Fi's1ons ¶ in horſes] a diſeaſe, the ſame as farcin. | 

To Fasr, verb neut. pær ran, Sax. vaſten, Du. faſten, Ger. fate, 
Da. falta, Su. faſten, Goth. ] 1. To abſtain from food. 2. To mor- 
thy de body by religious abſtinence. ' When thou Fafieft anoint thy 
wad. 5}, Mart beau. 


or more than its weight. Locke. | 


il Fur, ag. Lx of hran, Sax. vaſt, Du. veſt or feſt Ger 
a Ut, Dan. and 80. 1. Firm, immovable. . Secure, ſtrong. im- 
de enable. Lurking in woods and 7% places. Spenſer. 3. Fixed. 
. in the deep mud. Kli. 4. , found. In a moſt aß ſleep. 
* Aal bare. 5. Firm in allegiance or adherence to any perſon or — þ 
= 120 (, friend nor fearful to foe; Aſcbam. 6. {From feſt, Wel. 


edy, quick. 7. Swift. This work goeth faf on. Ezra. 
. Jef an 25 uncertain, uncovſtant, — Ha at faſt and 
Ivf exch with other. Sidney, | | 
Aber jap, [rapren, Sax. ballen, Du. faſten, Ger, faſt, Dan. and 
6 Ah aſaul n derives of aware, Gr.] 1. A ſorbearance or ab- 
ende from food. 2. 11 mortification by abſtinence, pious 
ation, The 8 emnities of a faſt Atterbury. 
gh ady, 1. — immovably. Faß to the chair. Shake- 

1 2, Cloſe by, nearly, The caſtle /a/by. Kallen. 3. Swiftly, 
85 J., One Kut 75 out of the world. Pope. 4. Frequently. 
eee F his fidelity as 7% as occaſions were offered. Ham- 
bs anos Fast binn, rast find. 1 
5 This ovens teaches that people being generally /oo/e and perfidious, 
100 1055 Point e be upon our . againſt treachery 
g, ron, in all our dealings and tranſactions, either in buying, 
and 21 i. or Lending, in order to preſerve a good undder landing 
Fahr e Ei among mutual correſpondents. | 
Pig W * lors] a, rape to faſten a ſhlp or boat. 

0 Rea ANI tin-miners] a ſhelf, | 8 
fal w ticke verb ac. [raxtnan, Sax. faftna, Su.] 1. To make 

05 lk US to fix immoveably. 2. To hold together, to es- 
bwin Hh heir hips are lu with wood. Breu. 3. To affix, 
Wp, 18 (des, end to them. Swif?. 4. To ſtamp, to 
after in our hearts that they have . Shakeſpeare. 


ength. Could he faſten a blow. 


; Harve 8 it. N * a * 1 e v0. anſwer for one another's 
ment: | 12 ar, Sp. J 1. Mode, cuſtom operating 


To form according the rule preſcribed by the mode or cuſtom. | 


IT Tr Fae 


FAM 


Fase of aft] one who faſts or abſtains from ſood. | 
 BxsrermaAts, or Fa'sTinNG Mer, men of repute and ſubſtance, or 
rather bonds-men, pledges, ſureties who in the time of the Saxons 
| peaceable behaviour, 
. Pa'sTHANDED, adj. [of faft and hand] cloſe-handed, covetous. 
The king being 7efthanded, and loth to part with a ſecond dowry. Bu- 


con. [54 


Fasri; Lat. the Roman Calendar, in which were ſet down all 


days of feaſts, pleadings, ceremonies, and other public bufineſs 
throughout the year. | bs ee e 
F Dies, Lat. the days on which the lawyers might plead in, 
like our term-time. rat a 
FasT1'D10Us [ faftidiofus, Lat. faſtidieux; Fr. faſtidiofo, Tt:] diſ- 
dainful, -proud, — ſcornful, — to n nice. 
A ſqueamiſn aſtidious niceneſs in meats. 6 
5 F 1 adv, [of faftidious] ſqueamiſnly, diſdainfully; 
ſcornfull . W tee al 
FasTi/Dio0usNEss [of faſtidions] diſdainfulneſs, ſqueamiſhnefs. 
FasTTDIUNM Cibi, Lat. [with phyſicians) a loathing of meat. 
FasTIOlA, Lat. the tops of any thing. 


FasTi'ciaTED [ faftigiatus, Lat.] made ſharp towards the top, | 
_ roofed, narrowed to the top. | ; F- 


FasTi'Grum; Lat. the top or height of any ng 8 2 | 
FasTIGum {in architecture] the ridge of a houſe; the higheſt 
pitch of a building ; alſo a kind'of ornamental member. | 
. - Fa'sTinoDar, /ub/t. [of faſt and day] a day of mortification by re- 
ligious abſtinence. - | 
Fa'srness [perxinyrre, of papenian, Sax.] 1. Firmneſs, firm 
adherence. Faſineſ to the former government. Bacon. 2 A 
hold or caſtle, fortification, intrenchment. He intrenches hinifelf in a 
new fafine/s. Watts: 3. Swiftneſs, nimbleneſs. 4. _— ſecurity. 
Places of ane laid open. Davies. 5. Cloſeneſs, conciſeneſs. Bring 
his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſuch firm Angi in Latin as in De- 
moſthenes. A/cham; . 185 
3 AS uous, adj. [ faſtuoſus, Lat. faſtueux,; Fr.] diſdlainful, proud; 
ughty. 


Fasrvo'sITY, or Fa'srVOUSNEsSs [/a//uofitas; Lat.] difdainfulteſs, 


loftineſs, &c. pride. | 
Far, adi. pax, Sax. vet, Du. fatt, Ger. fed, Dan. feer,'Su: Ca- 
ſaubon's derivation of it from @@7m, Gr. a manger, ſeems ſtrain'd] 1. 
Groſs, coarſe, dull. Fat minds. Dryden; 2. [fat, Fr.] Full or 
abounding with fat, plump, full fed, not lean. To be fat and ſmooth. 
L'Eftrange. 3. Wealthy, rich. A fat benefice. life. * 
| Every one baſtes the rar hog, while the ſean one burneth. 
To him who hath ſhall be given, and he is ſure to have the moſt 
gifts who the leaſt wants them. The Lat. ſay; Pauper eris ſemper, ſi 
fauper es; qnintiliane dantur opes nullis, nunc; niſi drvitibus. | 
Far, Ti [with anatomiſts] a greaſy ſubſtance which is bred of the 
oily and ſulphureous part of the aliment and blood, which is depoſited in 
the cells of the membrana adipoſa immediately under the ſkin. There 
are two ſorts of fat, one yellow, ſoft and lax, which is eafily melted, 
called pi»guedo ; another, firm, white, brittle, and which is not ſo ea- 
ſily melted, called bum, ſuet or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 


the bones a third fort of at. Nur. | | | 7 
they ſay, a /oip has a fat quarter, 


Far ſa ſèa term] broad; as t 
when the tuck of her quarter is deep. 
Far, or Var [pat, Sax. vat, Ha. vaſs, faſs, Ger. of was, Lat. 
This is eee written vat, which is more analogous to the deriva- 
tion] a large wooden veſſel in which any thing is put to ferment or to 
be ſoaked. It is of various dimenſions according to pleaſure. 
Far, or Var bat er an uncertain quantity, as of yarn, 
from 210 to 211 bundles; of wire, from 20 to 25 pound weight, 


C. N 8 
To Fa r, verb uc. [from the ſubſt.] to fatten, to make plump with 
abundant food. They fat ſuch enemies as they take. Abbo. * 


To Far, verb neat. to grow plump and full-fleſhed. An old ox 


Fats. Mortimer. | © ; 5 | 
Fa"TAL, adh. F. and Sp. [ fatale, It. fatalis, Lat.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to fate, proceeding by deſtiny, inevitable; 'Theſe things are fatal 
and neceſſary. Tillot/or, 2. Deſtructive, deadly. When it ſeizeth 
the heart fatal. © Arbuthnot. 3. Appointed by deſtiny. It was fatal 
to 7 king to of for his money. en N 1 | 
A*TALIST (of fate] one who maintains that all things happen b 
inevitable neceſſity. Wan | | | * en 
FaT&'tiTyY | fatalite, Fr. fatalita, It. of fatalis, Lat.) i. Pre- 
determined order of thin 55. preordination of inevitable cauſes _ 
invincibly in ſucceſſion ; the neceſſity of an event, the cauſe of whi 
is unknown, and which the ancients uſually attributed to deſtiny. The 
Stoics held a fatality, and a fiæt unalterable courſe of events. Souib. 2. 
Decree'df fate; The fautalityof dying by a lion. L'Efrange. 3. Ten- 
dency to d ; or to ſome hazardous event. The year fixty-three 
is conceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. Brown. 
Fa'TALLY, adv. [of fatal] 1. Deſtructively, even to death. | 
When ſutaliy your virtue they approve, 
' Cheerful in flames, and martyrs be their love. Dryden. 
2. By the decree of fate, inevitubly. Bentley. me. 
Fararuzs {of fare) 'inaveidablenels, dlfhRerowſneſs, invincible 


FTE [ fate, It. fatum, of fund, Lat. ſpeaking} it im- 
plies the fame with Fatum, u word or decree — by God, or 
a fixt ſentence, whereby the deity has rreſeribed the order of "things, 
and allotted __ Pe what N The Greeks call i 
$44, as tho' a chain Or nece cries of things indiſſolubly linked 

— und the moderns call n 4 
his deſcription which our /exicographer gives of vx, reminds me 
of a pretty ctirivusYraghimt of PLaTo's, preſerv'd by Mlcindiis * ware 
ler, E All things (ſays Plato) are in fate [i. e. within its ſplere or 
ſcheme] But not all things fared.” And he explains the 1 
follows, © For tis not in fate (ſays 1 one man ſhall ze fo af 
ſo, and another ſhall A ſo and fo ; for that were deſtructive of our 
free agency and liberty : But if any ſoul ſhould $09/e fuch a life, and 
do ſuch or ſuch things, then is it in fate, that ſuch and ſuch conſe- 
quences ſhall enſue upon it. The foul therefore is U free, 
and uncontrouled, and it lies bin ig to at or not; = 
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F A T 


no compulſidn or neceſſitating here : But what fo/lows upon the aktion, 

- «ab. upapurn urg ral, i. e. ſhall be accompliſh'd according to 
fate, or the conſtitution; of things. For example; that Pari: ſhould 
bear off Helen by force; was ſomething W on himſelf; but that 
a war ſhould enſue, is the [ro azone8o1] the consrquence.” Ex Al- 
cinoo de Pl Aro. Dogmat. Or, as the ſame philoſopher is cited by 
Hierocles, ** The choice of action is in our own power; but the juſt 

| award, or retributions of good or ill, which enſue upon the choice, 
lies in the breaſt of thoſe erherea/ judges who are appointed under 
Gov. Such was Plato's fatality ; and conſidering how the Srojcs laid 
the ſame ſtreſs with him on the To ep” nur, or that which is within our 
choice, option, and power, as free agents, I ſuſpe& their FATE and 
is were much the ſame; wiz. Not that, which neceſſitates our acting 
ſo and ſo; but where (our choice and action being preſuppoſed) it is 
in the big d order and conſtitution of things, that ſuch and ſuch 
EVENTS, good or bad, ſhall enſue. Nor am 1 as yet certain, that 
Houzx himſelf (tho' his ſyſtem of divinity was far inferior in worth 
to Pra ro's) meant any thing more than this natural chain, nexus, and 
ſuite of things. Tho' after all, it muſt be confeſs'd, the words fate 
and fatality are ſometimes wwith us taken in a far greater latitude, and 
imply an ab/olute neceſſity laid upon us, as well to chuſe and act, as to 
ſuſtain the or evil, which enſues upon our action; which I the 
rather mention, not only as it gives a new /en/e of the word; but as it 

- alſo ſuggeſts a caution of the laf importance in our enquiries after truth, 
I mean, that we ſhould take care, when converſing with ancient wri- 


ters, not haſtily to affix modern ideas to ancient terms (for the ſignifi- 


cation of words alters with time) but examine in aht /en/e they are 
. uſed by the wvriters then/elves. A hint of equal uſe, whatever be the 
1 Subject of enquiry, and of no leſs conſequence to the yn ys1c1an, than 
it is to the DIVIix S. | | 
+; Aſtrological FaTE, a neceſſity of things and events ariſing from the 
influence and poſition of the heavenly bodies, which give laws (as they 
ſay) both to the elements and mix d bodies, and to the wills of men. 
Stroical Fa TR, is by Cicero defined to be an order or ſeries of cauſes, 
wherein cauſe; being linked to cauſe, each produces other: and thus 


* 5 


all!! ings flow from one prime cauſe. Chryſippus calls it a natural, in- 


variable [ſucceſſion of all things ab æterno, each involving other. 
PFarz. 1. Deſtiny. What I will is ate. Milton. 2. Event pre- 


determin d. Tellme what Fares attend the duke of Suffolk. 3. Death, 


deſtruction. 1 ; 
II!n the common fate n 
I.,uhe adjoining abbey fell. Denbam. 
4. A cauſe of death. | Or 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, | 
And feather" * among the mules and ſumpters ſent. Dryden. 
Far ED, adi. {of fate] 1. 
Was fated here to reign. Dryden. 2. Determind in any manner by 
fate. Fated from force of ſteel by Stygian charms. Dryden. 3. En- 
du'd with any quality by fate. Her awkward love indeed was oddly 
ated. Prior. 4. Inveſted with the power of fatal determination. Pe- 
_ culiar to Shakeſpeare. va ; x 
Ib fated ſky 277 
*, .»... Gives us free ſcope. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Tube Farks [ Fata, Lat.] the deſtinies according to the poets, the 
res fatal ſiſters, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos ; which ſee. 
Fa ruER [paven or pzdeqn, of poan, Sax. to feed. foder, Dan. 
fader, Dan. and Su. vader, Du. faener, O. and L. Gerr natter, H. 
Ser. pere, Fr. padre, It. and Sp. pay, Port. How Lat. and Scyth. 
.FeT1p, Gr. aacher, Erſe. This word is found likewiſe in the Perſian 
language] 1. He who has begotten a child, either ſon or daughter. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. Abraham is the father of us all. Remans. 3. 
The appellation of an old man. A poor blind man was accounted 
"cunning in prognoſticating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid in ſcorn, 
tell me father, when doth the ſun change? The old man anſwer'd, 
when fuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 4. The 
title of any man reverend for age, piety, or learning. Reverend Fa- 
 thers and well learned biſhops. Shakeſpeare. 5. One who has given 
original to any thing good or bad. Jubal was the father of all ſuch as 
handle the harp or organ. Genefis. 6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the 
7 lt century. Men may talk of the fathers. Stillingfleet. 7. One 
Who acts with paternal care and tenderneſs. TI was father to the poor. 
6. 8. The title of a confeſſor, particularly of a Jeſuit among the 
.Romaniſts. A father of a convent. Addiſon. g. The title of a 1 
tor of old Rome. From thence the race of Alban fathers come. Dry- 
40. The compellation of God as creator, begetter of all things; and 
in particular, as having communicated of his own power and God- 
bead to his r and [in a ſenſe] his any begotten Son. See Cixcun- 
. INCESSIQN and FIxsT-BoRN compar'd. | 
> _,, Like yaTazx like ſon. | 
This proverb does not only intimate the force of nature, but alſo of 
example; as much the ſtrength of imagination and practice in the lat- 
ter, as the violent bent of inclination in the former. Tis true, that 
children, tho' not always, are generally like the father or mother, in 
their minds as well as their oh 55 the faculties oſ the former com- 
monly run in a blood; and as for the features and complexion of the 
latter, they. often look as if they were caſt in the fame mould: But I 
. preſume the point of the proverb is chiefly directed at their examples, 
and that ſuch as are the parents, as to vice or virtue, ſuch are too 
commonly tbe children; chat the ill examples of a vicious father al- 
moſſ univerſally tend to che debauching a ſon, when the good precepts 
and examples of a virtuous father go a great way to the forming a vir- 
. tnoys one. Mat corus, nalum ovam, tay the Latins. The It. ſay, 
Adoptive FATHER, is one who takes the children of ſome other per- 


ſon, and owns them for his OW -n. 
Natural F ATHER, is one who has illegitimate children. | 
+, Putatrae FATHER, is he who is only the reputed or ſuppoſed father. 


To FA Truss, verb act. [from the ſubit.] 


Io FA THER,, 72 1. To take or adopt as a 
ſon or daughter, Rather father thee than 


maſter thee. $ hakeſpeare. 


ſe 10 fupply.with. a father. He childed as 1 father'd. Sbaleſpeare. 
53. To adopt a compoſition. | 

Ane Men o rn port | 

„ Oſten father i y hat he writ, Sause. 
, Ta father «thing upon,aperjon 31s to impute it to him, to aſcribe it 


of 


«4 


Ordered, decreed or appointed by fate. 


is 5.3 inches, weight 750 lb, lengeb/7 feet, 
t. 


F A U 


to him as his offspring or production. One was ple; 5 
me a new ſet of productions. Sawift, pleaſed to father on 
Fa"THERHOoD [of father} the character or author; 
Their ſatherhoods of Trent. Hall. iy of a father 
 Fa'ThEK-IN-Law [of farber] the father of one's hug, 18 
Fa"THER-LasHER, a kind of fiſh. and or wie 
Fa'rkhERTESS [of pæchenlear, Sax.] being without « 
ſtitute of a . fe nh hs won father, de 
Fa'THERLESNESS 
father. 0 
FarHERLINESSs [æchenlicneyye, Sax.] the diſpa gta. 
ther, fatherly ＋ ] 1ipoſition of fa 
Fa'THERLY, adj. [from father} paternal, lik 
careful. The piety and farherly affection of our 2 tende, 
 FATHERLY, adv. in the manner of a father. Adam . aß 
pleas' d. Milton. 2 8. . 1 attery dl. 
Fa'tyutrs [by way of emphaſis] the biſho bY 
church; alſo archbiſhops and biſhops of the Pet t 2 
THER. * i 5 tb ih | | Dee F.. 
Fa'THIMITEs [among the Turks] the deſcendant 
his wife Fathima. NR. > | 7 Maboneth 
Fa THOMu, or Fa bon [rzthm, Sax. fadem, Du. kaen 


0. and l. Ger) 1. A'imeaſire of fix feet; the kleber £9 


[of fatherleſs) the tate or condition of bang 
no 


lolete. 
wer. 
To Fi 


Fauv'l 


To F. 
o ffamn 
deſign. 
Fav'L 
tor. 

Faul. 


\ 


tained ſeven feet three inches, and a little more. 2, It ib the . EF FaU'L 
meaſure applied to the depth of the ſea, and is called the fat 1 = bowing , 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 3. Reach, depth of contrivance, 35 wtine/s 

Another of his fathom they have none | WE Fav, 


Io lead their buſineſs. . Shakeſpeare. 

FaTrom of Wood, the ſixth part of that quantity commonly cally 
coal- fire. | Ve | 

To FA Thou, verb a8. [ypærhmian, Sax.) 1. To found the depth 
of water. To try the heights, and fa7hom the depths of his f 4 
Felton. 2. To dive into or diſcover a perſon's deſigns. n 100 
compaſs with the arms extended or encircling. 4. 7y reach i 
maſter. To fathom ſuch high points as theſe. Dry, 

Fa THOMLEsSS, adj}. [of fathom) 1. That of which no boton can 
be found. 2. That whoſe circumference cannct be embraced, 
Buckle in a waſte moſt fathorm/e/s. Shakeſpeare. : 

FaTroic, or FaTtibical, adj. [ fatidicus, Lat. fatidique, Pr. 
prophetic, foretelling future events. The oak of all other trees oi 
fatidical. -Howel. 5 

FaTiics, or FaTrpicks [ fatidici, of fatum dio, Lat.) deli. 
readers, fortune-tellers. | 

FaTTTEROUSs [ fatifer, Lat.] bringing on fate, bringing dello 
tion, deadly. | 


I il eir hea 
ranches 
e coat: 
Fo 
us for th. 
Fo 
WL ountenan 


 Fa"TIGABLE, adj. [ fatigo, Lat.] that may be tired eafi, os' wit 
FaTi'GABLENEss [of fatigab/e] liableneſs, or capablenchs of brug tum, k 
wearied, fatigued, or tired. | Um. 3. 8 
To Fa'TicaTs, or To Fa rio, verb act. [ fatigo, Lat, fatgur, bf which t 
Fr. faticare, It. fatigar, Sp.] to weary, to tire, to-harraſs, to exhaul puniſhment 
or oppreſs with labour, only uſed in the participle paſſive. Requick- lenity and 
en'd what in fleſh was fatigate. Shakeſpeare. | pardon. B. 


FaTr'cus, Fr. [ fatica, It. fatiga, Sp.] 1. Wearineb. 2. The cauſe 
of wearineſs, toil. _ 
FaTrLoqutsT [ fatiloquus, Lat.] a deſtiny-reader, a ſooth-layer, 


His 
Far- KT DNEYED [of fat and kidney] fat; in contempt andreproach, 


J. Somethin 


Shakeſpeare uſes it. | Www, Spe7 a 
Fa'TLIxG, ſub. [of *fat] any young animal made fat for the this favour 
laughter. The young lion and the far/iyg {hall lie down together. Jouth of fin 
H/aiah. | 5.4 a Pen at a w. 
FarxER [of fat] that which produces fatneſs. Fatrer af the HEE 
earth. Arbuthnot. | ; | Lat, Jever 
Fa'TNess [parznepre, Sax.] 1. The quality of being fat and fl dependance « 
fed, 3 fulneſs of fleſn. „ 5 man, Te 3 
ith fatne/s ſwoln were his eyes, Spen/er. ; f 
3. Greaſy —— A nitrous fatne/s. Bacon. 4. Un&iouſneb, fl et a. 
mineſs. The fatn;/5 and heavineſs of the ground. — b To Fx'vo 
Fertility, fruitfulneſs. God give thee of the dew of heaven Ne p. and Port 
fatneſs of the earth. Geneſis, 6. That which cauſes fertility, ad with k 
fatne/s of ſhowers. Bentley. | lub @ i advanta 
To Fa'TTEN, verb act. vlan, Sax.] 1. To make 10 ö - Proaches, 4 
fat. 2. To make-fertile. Town of ſtuff to Vatlen land, | er perſon 
donienfis. 3. To feed pgrofsly, to encreaſe. 77 „4 T 
Conveys his wealth to Ty ber's hungry ſhores, -A VOURA 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dry": 4 Lat.) 1 
To Fa'rTEN, verb nent. to be pampered, to gros 7 1 ſeveurable 
Fa'rTY [parvig, Sax. uertigh, Du. fettig, Ger.] 9060 wary 
like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not diſcharge. pong” uus who, Wurable te 
Fa'Tvart [fo called of Fatua, the wife of the deit) iris of futu Le Hs pla 
as the Romans imagined, inſpired men with the know b Ions 1 
rity] ſuch perſons who ſeeming to be inſpired dete Favours 
ings. 3 8 ex · v9 © c 
Veen adj. ¶ ſutuns, Lat.] 1. Stupid, — 2 igni 2 
travagants. G/anville. 2. Impotent, illuſory. Alluding Fa 
fatuus. 'Thence fatuous fires and meteors. Derbam. hnek weakneb ons An 
Faru'iTy Land, Fr, from fatuus, Lat.] fool of "wind. I ee 
of mind, ſome degree of frenzy. Extreme fat=9 7 "90 
rer Arbuthmt: | chakehea® A YOurg 


Charles. A ſort of fatuity or madneſs. F 
e [of ur and 4vit] heavy, dull, ſtupic. 
it. 1875 e 


4 I Jorg cak td 
Fr. functr, Lat.] a ng. of a tap Ft It 
ive vent ti the liquor, and topped up by à PE * | 

ometimes improperly written Het. 
- 'Fav'cevs [with anatomiſts] the upper part 4 
. | Fav'cxion,' or FAvyLenmwn | fauchon, Fr.) 


ſword. See Faicuion, % 1 the bi 
Fav'con, à piece of ordnance, the diameter bd, hots 
load 24 * 


inches diameter, 2 pound wei "br ov f at the bot! 
FavConerT, a ri of — the diameter of whey ſhot ſo8# 

44 inches, weight 400 Ib, length 6 feet, load Aber 

thing more than 2 inches diameter and ! ; Poe ih am- tee. 

Far, fubſt. Fr. the fruit of a ſpecies 9 45 ooplought® 
Faucu Ground, ground that has laid a year Of Fa 


Fav'cer . 


Ort 


1 
[/avilla, Lat.] conſiſting of aſhes. Brown 
| or vault under-ground, 


fan, adj. | 
it cit antiquaries] a hole, pit, 
| Fav "ob 1 of ont value was kept. | 
See To FETCH. | 7 

"Ys , Y. See Falcon, or FALCONRY. _ 
” 78 3 Sp. to be deficient, fehler, Ger. the [ 
Furr [fart ug ſometimes mute; in converſation it is com- 
refſed] 1. A flight crime, a trivial miſtake, ſomewhat lia- 

p * 


* ES abſence. The fault is in thine own people. 


tel. . uirer | | 
= Difficalty ; as, the 9 ſubſt. 00 * wrong, to fail; 


ö fr ron! | 
* 2 48 ls dar ge. in this kind wherein it faulteth. 
biolete. 


6 5 „ a8, to charge with a fault; obſolete. 

is e Tof fault one who commits a fault. 

FA Fehold the faulter here in fight. Farrfax. | 
Fau'lT8R [prob. of faltar, Sp. to fail, or kalteren, Du.] 1. 

* rn or heſitate in one's ſpeech. 2. To proceed but coolly in 

| FaLTER. e | 

at [of fault and find) one that cenſures, an ob- 

1 3 [of faulty] not rightly, defectively, blama- 

1 72 17 e ; fy, Badneſs, evil diſpoſition. Practiſed in 

EO porn 2 2. Actual offence, delinquency. The 

b lim of their people heretofore, is by us laid open. Hooker. 

W 7. LvLESs {of fault] being without fault; not deſerving blame, 


Wmplete, excellent. 
| LFau'LTLESSNESS : | | 
3 N [ faultif, Fr.) 1. That is bad, guilty of a fault, blame- 
5 innocent; as, one which is faulty. 2 Sam, 2. Wrong, er- 
' The form of polity by them ſet down, is three ways faulty. 


, 3. Deſfecive, or bad in any reſpect, unfit for the uſe intend- 
. A /au/y helmet. Bacon. | $9! 
WT Fauxai ia, Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts held in December, 


[of [faultleſs] the quality of being free from 


ee, not 
neous. 


eerted themſelves with dancing and other merriments. 

WE Fav'xi, Lat. the ſons of Faunus and Fauna; they had horns on 
eir heads and pointed ears and tails. They were crowned with 
aches of pine-trees; they had hoofs, and their lower parts were 
re goats. f | 

BY ots Lat one of the winds, ſuppoſed the moſt advantage - 
s for the good of the earth. | 

WE Favour favor, Lat. fawore, It. faveur, Fr. Sp. and Fort.] 1. 
untenance, kindneſs, kind or propitious regard. Samuel was in 
our with the Lord, and alſo with men. 1 Sam. 2. Good office 
tum, ' kindneſs granted. All favours and puniſhments paſſed by 
um, 3. Support, vindication. Very different from thoſe in favour 
Wt which they are here alledged. Rogers. 4. Lenity, mitigation of 
puhſhment ; oppoſed to rigour, eſpecially in matters of juſtice. The 
ſenity and fu of this ſentence.  Sewrif?. - 5. Leave, good-will, 


pf favour, perſon or thing. 
Man 


| | His chief delight and favour. Milton. ZN 
W7. Something given by a lady to be worn. Wearing a miſtreſs's "Hex 
jour, Spefator. 8. Any thing worn openly as a token. Wear thou 
Ws favour for me. Shakeſpeare. . g. Feature, countenance. A 
Jouth of fine Favour and ſhape. 
en at a wedding. 
Ereat mens Favours are uncertain. 
at, Fovor aule incertus. And unhappy. is the man who has any 
Rs on them. Dryden, who knew this truth as well as any 
a/; LE” : - 
XL I'd curſe the man ] hate, : 
et attendance and defendance be his fate. 
| To Fa'vour [-faveo, Lat. favoriſer, Fr. favorire, It. faworecer, 
Ip. and Port.] 1. To ſhew favour, to ſupport or countenance, to re- 


Wii advantages or conveniencies. To favour an enemy in his ap- 
Proaches, Addiſon. 3. To be like in countenance or reſemble an- 
alder perſon in features. The gentleman favour'd his maſter. Spec- 
. 4. To conduce to- | 
A VOURABLE | fawerable, Fr. and Sp. faworevole, Sp. of fawora- 
bils, Lat.] 1. Apt to favour, aſliſt or promote, kind, * ar Lend 
a favourable ear. Shakeſpeare. 2. Palliative, averſe from cenſure. 
ne can have the favourable thought. Dryden. z. Conducive to. 
| 2 generation. Temple. 4. Accommodate, convenient, ſuit- 
* e place very favourable for the making levies. 5. Beautiful, 
del Rvoured, well featured; obſolete. None more favourable nor 
more fair, open er. ; 7 Fut 15 
F * YOURABLENESS [of favourable] kindneſs, benignity. 
* FOURABLY, adv. {of favourable] kindly, obligingly, with ten- 
F 5, Propitiouſſy. . "7s y 
& A VOURED, part. paſſ. {of to fawoar] 1. Regarded with kindneſs. 
Tor: -{evuar'4rraveller; Pope. 3. [From favour, the gth ſenſe of 
N . 2 conjoined with wel] or il. | 
7 DLY, adv. of ſawoured] in a fai | - 
Wa ys joined by ry o 4 "Pp. | * or foul manner; al 
2 e bx [of favour] one who favours or regards with kindneſs 
: ray ther The fawiurers. of magic. Addiſon. | ; 
BER ¶ fagtenr, Fr. fautor, Lat.] one who countenances or 


e e Nc. ns 44417! 

favetur 19 1 Le Favorite, Fr., ſuworeta, It. ille, or illa qui 

or kindneſs J 1. A darling, a minion, one who, enjoys the good will 
robitioh wh another ;'a perſon or thing. regarded with liar ap- 
ne chöſen 2. Fausurite paſſages in an author. Addiſen. 2. 

whole bufir > 11 8 — to a Eee wretch, whoſe 
u ban „ d any means to pleaſe. reat | | 
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WS honoor of Faunus, during which the country-people leaving work, 


pardon. Becauſe thou haſt a favour unto them. P/alms. 6. Object 


acon. 1lo. A knot of ribbons 


god with kindneſs. Men favour wonders. Bacun. 2. To aſſiſt 


4 "1 & 2 7 1 32 y 
7 6 


Fa'vourtEss, adj. [of favour] 1. Not favoured, not regarded 

with kindneſs, unſupported, uncountenanced. 2. Not favouring 

7 Fortune fawourle/s, Spenſer. l N 
AU'SEN, ſubſt. a ſort of large eel. 

Frauen and other fiſh | | 
Did ſhole. Chapman. 5 | 


Fav'sseBRay, Fr. ſin fortification] a ſmall rampart about three or 
four fathoms wide, bordered with a parapet aud banquette, the uſe of 


which is to defend the foſs. 

Fav'srtaLlis, the goddeſs of good luck, or public felicity, ſhe had 
many altars erected to her; was repreſented on a throne with, Met - 
cury's wand in one hand, and a horn of plenty in the other; and wor- 
ſhipped for the increaſe of cattle. | 3 

Fa u“ Trok, Lat. a favourer, an abetter. I am neither author nor 
fautor of any ſet. B. Jobnſon. | 

Fau'TREss [ fautrix, Lat. fautrice, Fr.] a woman that favours or 
ſhews countenance. Minerva's aid his fautre/s ſtill. Chapman, 

Faux BUR, Fr. the ſuburbs of a city, the buildings without the 


walls. 
To Fawn, verb act. [ farmer, Fr.] to bring forth young, ſpoken 


of a doe or hind. 

To Fawn, verb neut. [of uncertain original, perhaps a contraction 
of the Fr. fanfan, a term of fondneſs for children. Fohnſon) 1. To 
court by friſking before one, 2s a dog does. The dog fawwned upon 
his maſter. Hpenſer. 2. To court by any means. Uſed by animals. 
Is it not ſtrange that a rational man ſhould worſhip an ox? that he 
ſhould fawn upon his dog? South. 3. [Of pandian, Sax. ] to coaks, 
flatter or ſooth, to court ſervilely: The craving fawnng crow d. 
Pope. . 1 | | 
Tis [ faon, Fr. from fan, in old Fr. a child, prob: from infans, 
Lat.] a young deer, buck or doe of the firſt year. 7 

Fa'wnes [of fawn] one that fawns or courts ſervilely. The appel- 
lation of faawners. Spectator. | 

Faw'ninc, /ubft. [of fawn] W my 4 ſoothing behaviour. 

Fa'wNnInGLY, adv. [of fawz] in a ſervile, cringing manner. 

Fa'xep, adj. ¶pæx, Sax. hair] hairy; obſolete. I hey could call 


a comet a faxed ſtar, which is all one with fella crinita or cometa. 


Camden. | 
Fax, ſalſ. [ fee, Fr:] 1. A fairy, an elf. The yellow-ſkirted fayl. 
Milton. e foi, Mr) faith l obſolete. Their doctrine 
and their ay. Spenſer. 5 

Fax rouns [old ſtatutes] idle fellows, vagabonds. See Far- 
"TOURS. | | | | 

Fay'LinG of Records [law term] is when an action is brought 
againſt one who pleads any matter of record, and avers to prove it by 
record, and fails to bring it into court, or brings ſuch an one as is 
no bar to the action. 5 


Parr Pleader [law term] is a falſe, couvinous, or colluſory man- 
ner of pleading, to the deceit of a third perſon. 


Fx, Sp. as auto de f# [i. e. the act of faith] the trial or ſentence 


of the inquiſition in Spain, or their execution of burning of here- 


. forte, and denotes very 


tics, 

Fr [in muſic books] ſtands for 
loud. | 
Fe"aBERRY, or FRA BS, gooſe- berries. | | 

To Feacue, or To Feace, verb ad. [Gower uſes to feige, free to 
cenſure ; of fegen, Ger. to ſweep, fyken, Du. to ſtrike ; in Scottiſh, 
feake, to be idly or officiouſly buſy] to beat, to whip, to chaſtiſe ; 
whence probably comes our word fagging. 3 

FAL, i. e. truſty, the tenants by knights ſervice uſed anciently to 
be feal and leal, i. e. faithful and loyal to their lord. | 

To Fear, to hide, N. C. 5 2 

Fe atry- [ feaulte; old Fr. fidelitas, Lat. ſidelité, Fr.] fidelity to a 
_ loyalty or duty to a ſuperior. Pledges of my fealty. Shake- 
peare, 


FeaLTY [in law] an oath taken at the admitting of a tenant, to be 


true to the lord of whom he holds the land. 


General FEaLTY, that which is to be performed by every ſubject to 


his prince. | EY 
Special FeaLTY, is what is performed by tenants to their landlord, 
The forms are, a freeman doing fea/ty, holds his right hand upon a 
book, and ſays thus. Hear you; my lord W. that J. R. ſhall be to you 
both faithful and true, and owe my fealty to you, for the land 1 hold of 
you, on the terms aſſigned. So help me God and all his ſaints. | 
A Villain doing fea/ty, puts his right hand over the book, and ſays 


thus. Hear you, my lord W. that J. R. Ne this day forth to you Hall 
e 


be true and faithful, and ſpall owe to you fealty for the land I hold of you 
in willenage, and ſhall be juſtified by ybu in body and goods. So help me 
God and all his ſaints. 5 

Fear [perhr, Sax. vreeſe, vaer, Du. forcht, O. and L. Ger.) 1. 
Painful apprehenſion of evil, dread, or fright: Fear is an uneaſineſs 
of the mind upon the thought of future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 
2. Awe, dejection of mind at the preſence of any perſon or thing. 
The fear of you and the dread of you ſhall be upon every beaſt. Ge- 
net. 3. Anxiety, ſolicitude. The greateſt and principal fear was 
for the holy temple. 2 Maccabees. 4. The cauſe of fear. 

Near him, thy angel | 

| Becomes a fear, as being o'erpower'd. Shakeſpeare. 

The object of fear. Except the God of Abraham, and the fear of 
ſha had been with me. Geneſis. 6. Something hung up to ſcare 
deer by its colour or noiſe. He who fleeth from the noiſe of the fear 
ſhall fall into the pit.  /arah. 7. [Of poena, Sax.] a companion; 
obſolete. | | | 

Fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and had many pledges dear. Spenſer. 

Fea, is repreſented in painting and fculpture, by a woman with 
a little, pale face, in a running poſture, with her hands ſtretched out, 
and her hair ſtanding an end. On her ſhoulder a frightful monſte? 
whiſpering in her ear. 

To Ftar, verb act. ¶penan, Sax, vreeſen, Du. forchten, O. and L. 
Ger. furchten, H. Ger. fuerde, Dan.] 1. To terrify or put into fear. 
The inhabitants being feared with the Spaniards landing and burning, 
fled. Caren. 2. To be afraid of, to be apprekenſi ve of, to dread, 


It ſhall be feared above all the r before it. 2 E/aras. 
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To Frap, verb new... 1. To Ive in horror, to be afraid. Well you 
may fear too far. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be anxious or ſolicitous; with 
for before the ſubject of anxiety. PLE ** | 
If any fear | "0 
Leſs for his perſon than an ill report. Shakeſpeare. 
Fx ART UL [penhxpul, my 1. Timorous, eaſily made afraid. He's 
. gentle and not fearful. Shakeſpeare. 2. Apprehenſive of evil, afraid; 
. with of before the object of fear. Fearfyl of death. Dryden. 3. 
* Awful to be reverenced. Fearful in praiſes, Exodus. 4. Terrible, 
fri etal, impreſſing fear. Neither faſt. to friend nor /earfu/ to foe. 
cham. | | Feet 
FearFULLY, adv. I penhxpullic, Sax.] 1. After a terrible man- 
ner, dreadfully. 8 
Iz here is a cliff whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Timorouſly, in fear. | 
Did Thiſbe fearfully O ertrip the dew, 
| And faw the lion's ſhadow. Shakeſpeare. | ; 
' Fr'arruLNnEss [penhefulnepye, Sax. 1. Apprehenſiveneſs of evil, 


timorouſneſs. 2. State of being afraid, dread. Profeſſed fearful 


to aſk any thing. Hooker. 


. \ Fea'rLESLY [penhrleaplic, Sax.] without fear, undauntedly, cou- 


e Fearliſh expole themſelves. Decay of Piety. 


EARLESNEss Lpenhrleapnepye, Sax.) unapprehenſiveneſs of dan- 
ger or death, intrepidity. invincible courage and fear/eſne/s in danger. 
larendon. | 

FEAR Ess [penhrlear, Sax ] void of fear or apprehenſion of evil, 
bold, daring. Fearleſi of death. Temple. | 

' Feasrm1'LiTY [of feofib/e) the quality of a 
ble. Brown. uſes it. | | 
 Fr'asrBLE [ faifible, Fr.] that may be done, eaſy to be done; 
ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. Eaſy fea/tbles. Glanville. 
Fs AsIBLENESS [of able] eaſineſs to be done or performed. 
Fe'aS1BLY, adv, [of feafib/e] practically. | 
Fgasr [fefte, feſtin, Fr. fieſta, Sp. feftino, It. feeſt, Du. felt, Ger. 


4 
„ 


thing being practica- 


Hum, Lat.] 1. A feſtival or anniverſary day of rejoicing, either on a 


civil or religious account; oppoſed to a faſt. This day is called the 
— Shake/peare. 2. An entertainment of the table, 
a ſumptuous treat, On Pharoah's birth-day he made a feaſt, Geneſis. 
3. Something delicious to the palate, Diſhes which are a feaſt to 
"others. Locke. 4. An entertainment of eating and drinking. It is 
uſed by St. Paul to expreſs the Lok p's surPER. See EuchAxlsr, 
and read there, that became pass1BLE, or capable of ſuffering. 
Better at the latter end of a FEasT, than the beginning of a fcay. 
Fr. I] waut mieux wenir ſur le fin d'un feſlin, qu au commencement d'un 
combat. It. E meglio tenire alla fine d'un feſtino, ch' al principeo, d una 
2xvfa. And the reaſon is very plain; for it is better to take up with 


a ſlender meal, than to be heartily beaten. 


days, 47 *q'o friends. Milton. 
I 


To FAST, verb ad. | feflum adornave, Lat.] 1. To make a feaſt 
for, to entertain ſumptuouſly. He was entertained and g d by the 
king. Hayward. 2. To delight, pleaſe, or pamper. The feaſted 
6, Dryden. | ; 

Tk FeasT, werb neut. To eat ſumptuouſly together on a day of re- 

icing. 0 
Great friends 5 
Did /a together. Shakeſpeare. 

Fx As TER [of feat] 1. One that fares ſumptuouſly and deliciouſly. 
hoſe Fzafters could ſpeak of great and many excellencies in manna. 

Taylor. 2. One that entertains others magnificently. 

 Fe'asTFUL, adj. [of ſeaſt and full] 1. Feſtive, joyful. Feaftful 

2. Riotous, luxurious. 

s herds and flocks in Hu rites devour. Pepe. 

_ Fe'asTrITE [of fraff and rite] cuſtom obſerved in entertain- 

ments. | 


* 


Board with plenty crown'd, 
Revives the feaſtrites old. Philips. 2 
Immovable Fr as rs, are thoſe that are celebrated the ſame day of the 
ear, as Chriſtmas- day, the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candlemaſs, 
ady-day, All Saints, the ſeveral days of the apoſtles, &c. ' 
Moveable FE asSTs, are thoſe that are not confined to the ſame day 
of the year, the principal of which is Eaſter, which gives law to the 
reſt, as Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Aſh Wedneſday, Sexageſima, 
Aſeenſion-day, Pentecoſt, and Trinity Sunday. 
' Fea'sTING, part. eating or drinking with, or entertained at a feaſt, 
Fx r, Jubi. ¶ fait, Fr. fatto, It. fadtum, Lat.] 1. An action, a 
great and noble deed. Our ſoldiers perform ſuch feats as they are not 
able to expreſs, Hayward. 2. A ludicrous performance, a trick or 
flight. Feats of activity and motion. Bacon. 
Fear, adj. 1. Fine, ſpruce, neat, nice. 


My 8 ſit upon me 

Much feater . Shaleſpeare. 
2. Ne ingenious. q 
7 tender over his occaſions, true, 


So feat, fo nurſelike. Shakeſpeare. 
in irony or contempt. That frat man at contro- 


3. It is now only uſ 
verly. Stilling fleet. | ; | 
FR A TEOus, adj. [of feat] neat, dexterous. Obſolete. 

Fz'aTEOVSLY, adv. [of frateaus] neatly, dexteroully. 
- With fine fingers cropt full feateou/ly 
a The tender ſtalks on high. Spenſer. | 
 Fz'arnrs [rx%en, Sax. veder, Du. feder, Ger. fiader, Su. which 
however Caſaubon chooſes rather to derive. of wr1geor, Gr.] 1. A plume 
of a fowl or bird in general. 2. Species, nature, from the proverbial 
expreſſion, birds of a feather. | | 


I am not of that feather to ſhake off 

My friend. Shakeſpeare, | 
3. An ornament, an empty title; as, that title is only a featber in a 
man's cap. | 4 | i 


Birds of a rrAT HEA flock together. 
Every fowler knows the truth of this proverb; but it has a further 


meaning than the aſſociation of irrational creatures: It intimates that 


ſociety 1s a powerful attractive, but that likeneſs is the lure that draws 


people of the ſame kidney together. A coꝶ f partridges in the coun- 


try, is but an emblem of a company of goſips in a neighbourhood, a 


£ 


on high, it is become feathered; and when after ke bubble thy 
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gaming-table, a pack 


W 
at one foot loves another, one fep admire ven 
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and there repreſents the figure of the tip of an ear 7 the bin! 
To Fr'aTHER, werb ad. [of peachen, Sax.] : 1704 ' 
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LL To tread as a cock 
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[ſea term] ſaid "Ty 
ea term | ſaid of a ſhin X 
water foam before her. | 2 When ſh Makes g, 
Fza THERBED [of feather and Fed] 
ſoft bed. | 5 
FgarHER Bed Lans, any bad road, but part 
Dunchurch and Daintry. Pp Ty kat ku 
FEATHER Boiling [with confectioners] is the þ 
often or ſo long, that blowin 
ſhaking a ſpatula with a back 


a bed ſtuffed with fade 
2 


through the holes png of ky 0 
1 


ſtroke, thick and lat 
bubbles are perceived to be thicker and in great Jem ui th 
they ſtick together, and form as it were a Rai lo thy 
the ſugar is greatly feathered. _ en they 
FEATHER Driver [of feather and drive] one wh 
by whiſking them about, Derbam. 5 o ckalg fuk 
Fea'THERED [of feather] 1. Cloathed with feather, . 
creatures. Addiſon. 2. Fitted with feathers, carrying fan tathrrel 
arrow feathered from her own wing. L'Eftrange, * 
 FgA TREKEDGE. u Boards or planks that have one edge thi 
ner than another, are called feat heredge. Moon. ins. 
FEATHER-edged Boards in carpentry] boards that ate 44: 
one edge than the other. Mortimer uſes it, PROP 
FEAaTHER-79þ Graſi, an herb. 
F8a'THERFEW, a plant both ſingle and double: it foyereth moſ 
part of the ſummer. Mortimer. | 
* EA'THERLESS, adi. [of feather) being without feather, Howel 
ules it. 
FEa'THERSELLER [of feather and ſeller] one who ſells feather; for 


ds. 
Fea"THERY, adj. [of feather} cloathed with feathers, His 
dames. Milton, ' l ſultry 


4 Roman FRATHER [with horſemen] a feather upon the neck of 4 
horſe, which is a row of hair turned back and raiſed, which juft by 
the mane forms a mark like the blade of a ſword. 

FEa"TLY, adv. [of feat] neatly, nimbly, readily. Foot it fath 
here and there. Shakeſpeare. 5 


Fea"'TNEss. [of feat} neatneſs, dexterity, | 
Fea"TURE | faiture, O. Fr. fatezza, It. fayciones, Sp.) 1. The caf 


or make of the face. Report the feature of Octavia, her year, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Any ſingle part or lineament of the face. Try if ve 
can find in his looks and features the haughty, cruel, or unmercifu 
temper. Addiſon. 

To Fea'TuRE, verb af. to reſemble in countenance, to fayour, 
A glaſs that featur'd that. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To Feaze, verb ad. See Faxep. [Perhaps from pax, dar. har) 
1. To untwiſt the end of a rope. 2. To beat, to whip with rods, 

See FraGus. 

Fe a'zING, part. af. [of feaze] the ravelling out of any great rope 
or cable at the ends, | N 

To FEBRTCITA TE, verb neut. ¶ febricitor, Lat.] to be in a ferer. 

FeBRICITA'T10N, Lat. a ſtate of inclining to a fever or agut. 

FEBR1'CULOSE, adj. [ febriculoſus, of febris, Lat. a feyer] that hat 
or is ſubject to a kick fever. EE 

FeBrICULO'sITY | febriculofitas, Lat.] the ſame as febricitatin, 

Fe'BRIFUGE, Aus. Fr. [ febrifuga, of febris, a fever, and fig la. 
to drive away] a medicine which drives away or cures à fever. 

FEBRIFUGE, adj. having the power to cure fevers. _ 

Fepr1Le, adj. Fr. [febrilis, Lat.] 1. Conſtituting a fever. 2: 
ceeding from a fever. 

Fe"BR1s, Lat. a fever or ague. 

FrnRIs Ungarica, a peſtilential fever, common in Hunga), 
lues pannonica. ; Ente 

FE“ BRUA AY [ Fevrier, Fr. Febbrajo, It. Febrirs, Sp. Feoru 10 
Lat. of @:Cgvagi®-, Gr. or februando, or februis, Lat. the 9070 
ſacrifices that the Romans uſed to offer this month for the b Tha 
the people] anciently the 12th month of the year, no the 2 7 uu. 
month is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by the _ be 
clad in a dark ſky-colour, carrying in his right hand the 
ſign Piſces, 

Fe'ces. 


called 


nel. 
See Fxcks. [ feces, Fr. feces, Lat.] 1. Dep fin- 


2. Excrement. gls inflitv 
ſelected out of the 


peace, ace Or wal, 


FECIA'LEs, Lat, [among the Romans] 
ted at Rome by Numa, conſiſting of 20 perſons 
beſt families, who were to aſſiſt in treaties of 
of war. It was not lawful to conclude any buſinets of Is 


to war with any nation, the pater patratus, who was the 
was ſent to. declare it ; and when they concluded 5 
ried with them ſome graſs out of Rome, and upon 5 bo feet, 
parties, the pater patratus cauſed a hog to be placed ® hing 
with a great ſtone knocked it on the head, ſwearing tended 
Jupiter would thus puniſh him, or that people, that 6 | 
ceit by the treaty, or that ſhould firſt violate their oaths, 
the agreement by any public acts of hoſtility. 
Fg uA, Lat. [in 1 a white, meal) 
which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom 


. 0 {0 
until they had pronounced it juſt : and when they inn af New 
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of divers roots. 8 | Dreggines th 
Fg'CULENCE, or FEcuLEnCY [ feculentia, wt, 4 , fects, one 
muddineſs, quality of being full of dregs and les. . felinen, 


" : 


F E E 
ent. The ſeparation of its feculencies.” Boyle 


] full of dreggs, dre oY, excremen- 
Fre, 1 Fre — EY > the — and feca/ent ſnuff. 


Glawville. . Lat.) fruitful, prolific. Graunt uſes it. 
Teure [ſeconds e, La! the A of making fruitful or proli- 
F e fecundation. Brown.” n 

; UNpIFY, verb act. to render fruitful or prolific. 

To Fre Ar, or F8cu'nDNEss | fecondite, Fr. fecondita, It. fa 
Fecu'NDI 1. Fertility, fruitfulnels, the quality of producing in 

eunditas, Lat.) * "The extreme lyxuriance and fecundity of the earth. 


* 


2. The power of bringing forth. Some ſeeds retain 


f years. Ray. 5 
their fecundity oy Ealpture = painting] 1s repreſented by a young 


wned with a garland of hemp, holding a neſt of gold- 


A me 
It. fe- 


; at | 
1 pret. and part. paſſ. of to feed. 
Fe pAAV, ſubſt. | faædus, or feudum, 


1 Shakeſpeare, ma) 


_ d paper, 
e that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble 


Art thou à 1 
WW cls [of . a covenant] of or pertaining to a cove- 
nant or agreement. Contrary to all federal right. Grew, 


Holineſs ap 
* 49 5 — children born of chriſtian parents and newly 


| bapti being included within the covenant of. grace. 
3 rm os Ou es federalis, Lat.] the ſtate of appertaining to a 


| covenant. 


Lat.] This word, peculiar to 
or depen- 


& ws a4 


E tance : obſolete. | 
| In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
1 Referve to each cattle their property fees. Tuſſer. 
| Fre [as Spelman defines it] is a right which the vaſſal has in 
| land, or ſome immoveable thing of his lord's, to uſe the ſame, and 
| take the pow of it hereditary, rendering to his lord ſuch feudal 

duties and ſervices, as belong to military tenure ; the meer propri- 
[ety of the foil always remaining to the lord. (In law) All lands and 
tenements that are held by any acknowledgement of ſuperiority to 
a higher lord, wherein a man hath perpetual eſtate to him and his 
Pei. Such lands and tenements are divided into allodium and feu- 
dum: allodium is every man's own land which he poſſeſſes merely in 
Ws own right, without acknowledgement of any ſervice, or payment 
ay rent to any other. Feudum or fee is that which we hold by 
We benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe ſervices, or pay 
Fit, or both, to a ſuperior lord. And all our land in England, the 
Tom land, which is in the king's own hands in right of his crown, 
ted, is in the nature of feudum. So that no man in England 
bs drelurm dominium, that is, the very property or demeſne in an 
jad, but the prince in right of his crown: for though he that has 
Fe las jus perpetuum and utile dominium, yet he owes a duty for it, 
Jud therefore it is not ſimply his own. Coabel. 

Fr Abſolute, or Fes Simple, is an eſtate, &c. of which a perſon is 
pleſed in thoſe general words, To us and our heirs for ever. 
Tu Conditional, or FEE Tail. 1, Is that whereof a perſon is poſ- 
kiel in theſe words, To us and our heirs, 2. With limitation, that is, 
Le heirs of our body, c. And fee tail is either general or ſpecial : 
Penis where land is given to a man and the heirs of his body. 
Fe tau] ecial is that where a man and his wife are ſeized of land to 
FM and the heirs of their two bodies. Cowe!/. 
I Farm [law term] tenure by which land is held of another in 
* that is, forever to himſelf and his heirs, paying a certain annual 

s out of it. John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 


0 70 f back again to hold in fee farm. Davies. | 

10S 0 Fug, verb ac. [from the ſubſtantive] 1. To give or pay a fee, 
(hi ur No man fees. the ſun. South; 2. To bribe. Feed every 
4 * ane that could but niggardly give me ſight of her. SHale- 


3. To keep one in hire as a, mercenary. 

There's not a thane of them, but in his houſe 

"ir have a ſervant feed. Shakeſpeare. 

- 2 [foible, Fr. feble, Sp.] weak, languid, ſickly, without 
| 55 or force either of body or of mind. The men carried all the 
e Chronicles. We be now miſerable and feed/e. 


MN | 3 ER 
1 her, verb a. [from the adjective] to weaken, to enfee- 


— "AIDED [of feeble and mind] weak of mind, defeQtive in 
Fra cen, 1 Theſſalonians. | 
f frength, is [of feeble; foilleſſ, Fr.] weakneſs, languidneſs, want 


Ter nur, adv 1 Sine. 

To Puget . [Of feeble]. faintly, languidly, without ſtrength. 

bs 0. 5.4 verb at. prat. and part. 1 Fed, [fordd, Su. pedan, 

7 Ing, rus Su. kodan- Goth. voenen, Du. foeden, O. and 

ly with oog alaubon will have it of w«w, Gr.] 1. To furniſh or ſup- 

1 „ To furniſh, to ſupply in general. The warm 

Wy Dy Daths. Aaddiſer. 3, To graze, to conſume 

To Reg mowing lands. Mortimer. 4. To cheriſh, to 

ed one in ur, and cheriſh hopeleſs love. Prior. 5. To 
Feeding him with the hope of liberty, 


* * 


f 


3191 


Knollen. 6. To entertain, to delight, to keep from ſatiety. The 41. 
teration of ſcenes Fes and relieves the eye. Bacon. | 

To FEED, verb neut. 1. To eat, to take food; chieily applied to 
animals, To feed were beſt at home. Shakeſpeare. 2. To prey, to 
live by eating, Some birds 7zed upon the berries. Brown. 3. 1o 
paſture, to place cattle to feed or graze. Feed in another man's feld. 
Exodus. 4. To grow plump, fat or fleſhy. 7 

Fk Ep, ſubſi. [from the verb] 1. Food, that which is eaten; chilly 
applied to animals. When he comes to the beſt feed. Sidney, 2: 
Paſture. Shakeſpeare and Milton uſe it. 

Fee'peR [of feed] 1. One that gives food. His feeders hand. 


Denham. 2. One that excites, an encourager. Feeder of my riots. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. One that eats food. Food doth choak the feeder. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. One that preys upon. The miſſelthruſh, or Feeder 


ception of things by the touch. 2. To ſearch by pain See FEELER. 
or evil. Man 


Watts. | 

FEELING, part. adj. [of to feel] 1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility. 
A feeling declaration. Sidney. 2. Senſibly felt. 'This ſenſe is not 
ſufficiently analogous. By the art of known and fee/ing ſorrow. 
Shakeſpeare. 1 IR RY 

FEE LINGLY, adv. [of feeling] 1. Senſibly, after a feeling manner, 
with expreſſion of great ſenſibility. Who ſpake ſo feelingly. Sidney. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. Feelinghy perſuade me what I am. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Fees, a premium given to counſellors, attorneys, &c. See Fee. 

FEET, the irr. plur. of foot FR Sax. foet, L. Ger. ] parts of 
an animal body; alſo a meaſure in length 12 inches. See Foot. 

Feer [in poetry] a certain number of ſyllables in a verſe. See 
Foor. The French and Italian poets are unacquainted with feet 
and quantity; and ſome have weakly imagined, that the Engliſh have 
none ; but we find, by a very little alteration, that without feet the 
harmony of the ſweeteſt verſe is ſpoiled ; and that plainly ſhews, that 
the meaſure of feet and quantity being truly obſerved, makes the 
mulic, as may be perceived in what follows, 

When man on many multiply'd his kind. 

When man multiply'd his kind on many. 

I'll not be reſponſible for this ſorry compliment which our lexico- 
grapher has here paid to the French and Italian poetry: but as to 
our own, may I not venture to affirm, that our Heroic verſe, though 
conſiſting for the mo! part of the lambic foot, yet takes in ſeveral 
others, as the Spondee, the Trochaic, the Anapeft, the Pyrrhichius, 
the Tribrachus, &c. and by a judicious changg and arrangement of 
theſe, not only makes the /aund become the better Ec cOE to the 
ſenſe ; but obliges the voice to ref on any part of the verſe in which 
the poet intends the emphaſis ſhould lie; and above all alſo avoids 
that MoxnoToyy, which in ſome of our modern compoſitions ſo 
much diſtaſtes the ear. If the reader deſire to ſee more on this head, 
he may conſult two eſſays on the ſubject of numbers by Sa Muzl 
SAY. 

Fee, adj. handſome, clean. N. C. 
Feca' 


RY [q. wagary, of wagando, Lat. wandering] a roving, ram 
bling, or roaming about. A cant word, 

To FeicNn, verb ad. [ fingere, It. and Lat. feinare, Fr. fngar, Sp.] 
1. To pretend falſely to do a thing, to make a falſe ſhow. Feigns 
a laugh to ſee me ſearch around. Pope. 2. To diflemble, to 
counterfeit, to conceal. Obſolete. Both ſtrive in fearfulneſs to feigr. 
Spenſer. 3. To contrive, deviſe forge, or invent. No ſuch things 
are done as thou ſayſt, but thou feigne/t them out of thine own 
heart. Nehemiah. 4. To make a ſhow of. 
| Above the water were on high extent, 

And feigned to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. Sper/er. 
To Fe1cn, verb neut. to image from the invention, to relate falſe- 
ly. The poet did fergn that Orpheus drew trees. Shakeſpeare. 

Fer'GNEDLY, adv. [of feigu] in fiction, not truly. Bacon uſes it. 

Fei'cants [of ſeigu] inventer, contriver of a fiction. B. Johnſon 
uſes it. | 

Fe16NING, part. act. of frign [ feignant, Fr. fngens, Lat.] making 
a ſhow of, Lee Fr &c. 000; | 

Fein, part. pafſ. of to feign, for feigned [ feint, Fr.] Any feint 
appearance of truth. Locke. | | 

- Faint, bit. org Fr.] a- counterfeit offer, a ſhow or pretence, 
a falſe ſhow, a diſguiſe. A fein? to get off, Spedtator. 


Fixx [in fencing} a falſe attack, a ſhow of giving a ſtroke, or 


making a puſh in one part, with a deſign to bring a perſon to ou 
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dans to the ſame heavenly maſter. * Hiterbury. | : 
+ *F8LLows0'LDIER, /ubft. one who fights under the ſame commander. 


* 


P E I. 


that part, and to leave ſome other part unguarded, where the ſtroke F rns ſubft. one who lives under the Came 6 
e | | ane ors 


is really intended; a mock aſſault. 
But in the breaſt encamps prepares 
For well bred feints and future wars. Prior. 5 
FEIN lin muſic] a ſemi - tone, the ſame that is called 4%. 
FEIN 
in in making a ſhew of paſſing it over in ſilence. 
0 


Fz1sT [ verſten, Du. feiſten, Ger. ve/er, Lat.] to let wind go 


without a noiſe. 


FersT [ feaſt, Ger, veeſt, Du. eſe, Fr. pipe, Sax.] wind let go 


without noiſe. 
Fz*'tsvs [in old records] a ſmall bundle or armful. 
FE'LTRING, part. act. entangling. | 
Fer, Lat. the gall, one of the humours of the body. | 
Fer Terre, Lat. [in botany] the leſſer or common centaury. 


Fer Vitri, Lat. the droſs or ſcum of melted glaſs, called an- 


aever. 
FeLa'nDERs, Aub. worms in hawks. 


Fela'eTon [in logic] a technical name of the ſixth mood of the 
third figure of a categorical ſyllogiſm, wherein the firſt propoſition is 


an univerſal negative, the ſecond an univerſal affirmative, and the 
third a particular negative. ki a 
To Feii'cirars [ feliciter, Fr. felicitare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
make or render happy. Pleaſure would fill and felicitate his ſpirit. 
Watts, 2. To congratulate. Forms of ſpeeches fe/icitating the good, 
or depricating the evil to follow. Brown, 5 | 
FELECITA'TION, Fr. [of felicitate] congratulation. 


FeL1'ctTaTIVvE, adj. 1. Rendering felicitous. 2. Congratula- 


tory. Bo | 
FeLrciTovs, adj. [ felix, Lat.] happy. 

FeLr'ciTousLY, adv. [from felicrtous] happily. 

Fei cirousNess [of felicitous] happineſs, happy circumſtances. 

_ F8ri'ciry [| felicite, Fr. den It. fehciaad, Sp. felicidade, Port. 
felicitas, Lat.] happineſs, bleſſedneſs, proſperity. The Felicities of 
her wonderful reign. Atterbury. 

Felicity, the Goddeſs [in painting, &c.] was repreſented as a 
lady ſitting on an imperial throne, holding in one hand a caduceus, 
and in the other à cornucopia, clad in a purple veſtment, trimmed 
with ſilver. x | 

FE'LINE, adj. [ felinus, of felis, Lat. a cat] belonging to a cat, re- 
ſembling a cat. His tail, which is feline. Grew. a 
_ Fir [ pelle, Sax. vel, Du. fell, Ger. fiil, Goth. fel, Dan.] 1. 
Cruel, outragious, barbarous. Fell and cruel hounds. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Savage, ravenous. . The keen hiena, felleſt of the f#//. Thomyon, 
3. Deſtructive. | | ; 8 

To guard it's readers from /e bane, 
And then reveng'd itſelf again. 


Hud, P. 1. Cant. II. L. 8048. | 


FELL, ſub. [pelle, Sax. vel, Teut.] the ſkin of a beaſt, the hide. 
Devour them fleth and 77. Shakeſpeare. . | | 
Io FELL, verb af. [peallen, Sax. vellen, Du. fellen, or fallen, 
Ger. fello, Teut.] 1. To ſtrike, to knock down to the ground. He 
ſtruck him on the head with the ſtock, and ed him. Ra/eigh. 2. 
To cut down, to hew down. Woods which he did lately e. Spen- 


. FELL, fret. of to fall, See TO FaLr. 
FE'LLER [of Veli] one that fells or hews down. | 
FziL Monger [of pelle, a ſkin, and mangzene, Sax. a monger] one 

who deals in ſkins of cattle, and parts the wool from the pelts, in o:der 
to be dreſſed for leather or paichment. 
FELL Wort, on herd. 
Fe'LLABLE, that may be felled, or fit to fell. 
FELLI “FL vous [ fellifiaus, of fell, gall, and fluo, Lat. to flow] flow- 
ing or abounding with gall. | 
FE'LLNEss [of pellnypye, Sax.) fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. 
Fe'LLow [prob. of follow. Minſbew. from pe, faith, and lag, Sax. 
bound. Junius. fallow, Scottiſh] 1. A companion, one with whom 
we conſort. In youth I had twelve fe/lows like myſelf. 4/cham. 2. 
A peer, an equal. To be hereafter fe//ows, and no longer ſervants, 
Sidney. 3. An affociate, one embark'd in the ſame cauſe or united in 
the ſame affair. Each on his fe//ow for aſſiſtance calls. Dryden. 4. 
One of the ſawe kind or fpecies. One favourite dog he fed, and took 
more care of him than of any of his flows. L'Eftrange. 5. One 
thing ſuited to another, one of a pair. The ſoul and the body do not 
ſeem to be fellaaus. Addiſon, 6. One like another; as, this rogue has 
not his 7e/low. 7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with fond- 
neſs, ſometimes with eſteem, but generally with ſome degree of con- 
tempt. A pleaſant fe//rww. Bacon. 8. A word of contempt. The 
fooliſh mortal, the mean wretch, the ſorry raſcal. Some ſcurvy felloau. 
Shakeſpeare. 9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt. 
The fe/low cried out that he was not the miller. Hayward. 10. A 
member of a college that ſhares its revenues; as, fe/low of Brazen- 
Noſe in Oxford. | 
To FepLow, werba#. 1. To match, to pair, or couple. 2. To 
make to ſuit with. 
5 Imagination, | 
With what's unreal, thou co- active art, 
And felloaw'ft nothing. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fellow is often uſed in compoſition to mark community of nature, ſta» · 
tion, or employment. | 3 3 
FEL.Lowco'MMONER, /ub/t, 1. One who has the ſame right of a 
common. Lock uſes it. 2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fe/lows. | | 
 FELLOWCRE'ATURE, /#b/?. one that has the ſame creator. Our 
fellowcreatures the brutes. Watts. 
© FeLtLownerr,/ub/. co-heir, partner of the ſame inheritance. 

FELLOWHE'LPER, /ut/f. one who concurs in the ſame buſineſs, a 

coadjutor. _ | | | A3 

FrLILOWLA“BOURER, . one who labours in the ſame deſign. 

.- FeLLowsE'RVANT, /ub/t, one that has the ſame maſter. 22 


An endearing appellatiomuſed by officers to their men. 
FrrrowsrupbENT, Aabſt. one who ſtudies in company with and 
ther. a | | 


in rhetoric] a figure whereby the orator touches on ſome- 


it 


ment. | 
- _ FeiLowsve'FERER, fahl. one who ſhares in . 
Not only their patrons — fallewfufferers. Jah 4D ſame Msfortur, 
FeLLowwR1'TER, yacht. one who writes at the fan 
ſame ſubject. Addiſon uſes it. ame time or on th 
FeLLowFEE'LING, ust. 1. Sympathy, 1. | 
Combination, joint ok Your en uſes it | 
maid have a fellowfreling. Arbuthnor and Jour nut. 
FE'LLOWLIKE, or FE LLOWLY, adi. [of fellpy 3 
9” een? 5 5 T en companionable, A * 
in age. if. ot fu 
® and reſpectful carriage 3 Fellowl) ncighboorkof, 
Fe'LLows [in fortification] are ſix pieces of 
form an arch of a circle, and thoſe dined aleogether d of vic 
an entire circle with twelve ſpokes, which make * 0 bes, nee 
carriage. X20! a om 
Fe'LLowsaleP [of fellow] 1. Society, companionn: 
ſociety and mutual fe/lowhip. fly. 2, Clip, 2, Mate 
together. Parted our fellowfhip. Shakeſpeare. 3. Pate 105 br 
intereſt. Fe{loay/bip in pain divides not ſmart. In, J 
confederacy. The Fe/lowyhip of that war. Kol, : 118 
6. Frequency of intercourſe, ſocial pleaſure. In a great town f wlly, 
ſcattered, ſo that there is not that fellow/hip which is in 1 8 
bourhoods. Bacon. 7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal ener net 
commonly with good preceeding. Exceſſive good fellow; Gon, 
8. The place of a member of a college in the univerſity 1 * 
ment therein, with ſhare in its revenues. 1 

Rule of FE LLOWSHIT [with arithmeticians] a rule 15 
. accounts among merchants, &c, — a als. ; 
ſons putting together a general ſtock, it is required to giree 5 
his proportional ſhare of the loſs or gain. "TY 

FELLY, adv. [of feli] cruelly, daun. Spenſer uſes i 

Fe'LoDE SE fn law} one who commits felony by lying vie 
hands upon himſelf, a ſelf- murderer ; ſuch a ones tobe inter'd with 
out chriſtian burial, with a ſtake driven through his Corps, and to iy. 
feit his goods. 

Fe'LON, Aust. Fr. [ felow, low Lat. fel, Sar. 1. A malefador 
who commits felony, one who has committed a capital crime, 2, 4 
whitlow a tumour between the bone and its inveſting membrane that is 
very painful. Wiſeman. | x 

FELON, adj. cruel, inhuman, traiterous. Felm eels, yer. 
Felon hate. Pope: ; 

FeLo'nious [en felon, Fr. fellone/ſco, It. of feloria, Lat.] like afe- 


Wprove w. 


lon, wicked, trai:erous, deſtructive. Felohous heart, Dryden, Fun 
FeLo'nNiOUSLY, adv. | of felontous) in a felonious manner. Polling tc 
FeLo'NlousNEss [of rewnrows j felonious quality or circumſtances | Fenp: 
Fe'Lonous, adj [of felon] wicked, felonious. Felon: force, de. Jets, hung 
FOES 70 | oF | againſt he! 
FE'Loxy [ felonie, Fr. fellonta, Tt. and Lat. prob. of prwaxor fr Ferber 
Ne, Gr. a capital def a offence that is next in degree to petty Huck into 
treaſon, and comprehends divers particulars, as murder, fodony, from bruiſe 
rape, firing of houſes wilfully, Sc. the puniſhment of all wich b Fixpu's 
death. 6 N 7 | Wt bottom, 
FL, pret. of to feel. See To Fer. | Fexer A” 
Fei t. [pelx, dax. filtz, Ger.) 1. A fort of courſe wool, or Boney by J. 
wool and hair for making of hats, united into cloath without weaving, = STR 
ENESTR / 


Shakeſpeare. 2. A hide or ſkin. See that the alt be looſe, Morti- 


mer. | | 
To EELr, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to unite without weaning 
The ſame wool one man ls into a hat, another weaves into cloth, 
Hale. | | 1 
To Fe'LTRE, verb act. to clot together like felt. Felt 
Fairfax. ö 

. 28 i. e. felt hats, were made firſt in England by Spaniards and 


: of g f VI 
Dutchmen, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry 2 al 


ar next the 
Frnzsre | 
here the ba 
_ 57x - 

ſear that leads 
Willd in the 
Wiratrres © 
My, in Bog 


FELv'cA, or Fei'ucca, It. and Sp. [ feloupur, Fr. 
a little veſſel with fix oars, not covered over, and much 9 "hg [ 
Mediterranean. It is in ſize about that of a ſloop or chaloop: 3 t 
bear its helm on both ſides, which is likewiſe ſhifted from 1 a ww 
wards occaſionally. | . ; | 
Far, fbf. [ Anl. Br. fomella, Sp. and Lat fis f Frum, 


the ſhe-kind of all animals, that brings young. , 
FEMALE, adj. 1. Not male — hand. 2 + 
rhymes ; double rhymes ſo called, becauſe in the Fol e 
the term is taken, they end in e weak or feminine. For 
Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable, able. Ch. 
We know the torrid zone is now found habita by is alſo fa 
Feme Covert [Fr. law term] a married woman, * 
to be under covert baron. Blount. jed woman. 
FEME SOLE, fub/t. Fr. a ſingle woman, an _— wn uſes i. 
 Femina'Lety [| femina, Lat.] female nature. 2 ui, dp. of ft 
FEMININE, adj, [ Aiminin, Fr. femminino, It. 17 55 bring young 
mininus, Lat.] 1. Of the female kind, of the ſex t 
Thus we chaſtize the god of wine ; 
With water that is feminine. Cleaveland. pfeminate, em 
2. Soft, delicate. Soft and feminine. Milton. 4 wy delicacy. Nr 
culated. Altogether feminine and ſubjected to eale 1 
leigh. lied to ſuch nouns if 
FemrnIne Gender Cin grammar] a term app", | 
the Latin as are declined with the feminine no dil 
intimate that the noun belongs to the female. N ; 
by articles in the Engliſh language, the Frenc ſurpals in the pal 
* FeminINE Planets [in 3 are ſuch as 
qualities, 7. e. moiſture and dry neſs. 
Feminine; Ag. a female, one of the ſex 
Why not fill the world at once Milton: 10 
With men as angels without feminine, „to a thigh. Sharp 
Fx MOR AL, adj. ¶ femoralis, Lat.] belonging 4 uh 
3 f the leg eil 


that brings young. 


Fantus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ol * 
crueus. ud = | E Goin he puttock to the 
Fg MUR, Lat. the thigh, the part | | fu⸗ 


1 E U 


fon un 17% 2 | 81 3 — les 
Nes [of for and berry) a kind of _—_ n 
3 %/%/Cñũ 8 P.... / ↄé .. TIIGOIEM 
Fin Cricket, an ne, an bedge or incloſure, a mound. 2. Guard, 

prees dach. Jedes 2 no fuer againſt inundations. 
ſecurity, : 


f fenci | , 4 * 0 e ee 
1 1 W. * "Skill in dees. Deſpite his nice fence and his 
fact, : F Thrie) | 
e wa wh wp as defends, Lat.] 1. To incloſe with a fence, 


e 1 — enced about with walls. 2 Maccabees. 2. 
- — 7 e "Fo 2 my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 
146 5 ENCE, verb neut. ſof defendo, i 5 
ſe the arts of manual defence, to P actiſe the weapons. eee 
to die his ſervants hands to fence with. Locke. 2. To guard againſt, 
x the defenſive. The more dangerous evil, an therefore in 
8 yy lace to be fenced againſt. Locke. 3. To fight according to 
* A fn that cannot Fence will keep out of bullies company. Locke. 
5 A Month in foreſt law] a month in which it is unlawful to 
oxy foreſt, becauſe in that month the female deer fawn ; 1t 18 


| hunt in the e en | | 
or £5 7 TR Þ> 

xa yy adj [of fence] being without incloſure, open. 125 

vide fenceleſs ocean. 7 one who teaches or practiſes 


| of fence] a ſword- player, 
% water? — 95 the uſe of the weapons. 
| | adj. [of fence] capable of defence. Addiſon uſes it. 
at ES — is performed directly and ſimply on the 
x — 0 adds all the poſſible arts and inventions to 
geceive the enemy, and cauſe him to leave unguarded the place that is 


intended to be attacked. | | uſe 
Frrreienabrts [of fence and maſter] one who teaches the uſe of 


weapons. | 
| 22 Derger [of fence and ſchool 
s is taught. 18 | | | 
| eps ND, . af. [of defend] to defend or ward off, to ſhut out. 
ro ind the bitter cold. D Hen. a 5 
; * Fenv [with ſailors] 4 to fend the boat, is to ſave it from being 
aaſb'd to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſides of the ſhip. 
To Fand, verb neut. to diſpute, to ſhift off a charge. To fend and 
Wprove with terms, Locke, ID 
= F:'xp8r [of nd] an iron plate to keep up cinders or aſhes from 
olling toward the floor. 3 3 
Fx vp ERS [with ſailors] pieces of old cables, ropes, or wooden bil- 
ets, hung over the ſides of a ſhip, to keep other ſhips from rubbing 
boainſt her; the ſame alſo as are uſed for boats, 
Fexder-Bolts [in a ſhip} iron pins, having long and thick heads, 
ſock into the outermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to ſave her ſides 
(from bruiſes or hurts. - 
Fp EN PAL (in heraldry] ſignifies a croſs cloven down from top 
bottom, and the parts ſet at ſome diſtance. from one another. 
Fexzna'TION [fameratio, Lat.] uſury, the practice of increaſing 
money by lending. Brown uſes it. 
Fexz'sRa, Lat. a window. PO TAL | 
Fuser a, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two holes in the barrel of the 
ar next the drum, the one called ovalis, and the other rotunda. 
FinrorRa Owalis [in anatomy] a hole in the barrel of the ear, 
here the baſis of the ſtapes ſtands. 505 
FiresTRA Rotunda, Lat, [in anatomy] a hole in the barrel of the 
uur that leads to the cochlea, and is covered by a fine membrane in- 
al in the rift of the hole. The reader will find the moſt curious 
Pirateres of this organ, and indeed of moſt other parts ofthe human 
dy, in BOER HAAV. Oeconomia Animal. AER 2 18 T abulis Illuſtrat. Ed. 


A nimble fencer. 


a place in which the uſe of 


© 


EI [ ferowl, Fr. finocchio, It. fenalbo, Port. fenchel, Ger. fæ- 

wn, Lat.] an herb of ſtrong ſcent. It is an umbelliferous plant. 

IxuxlrLowER, the name of a plant. 

F fi'meLGtanT, a plant of a large ſucculent milky root. 

Friaxsn, or Fe'nny [pennig, Sax.] 1. Full of, or abounding 

mi ſens, marſhy; mooriſh. here the ground proves ferny or 

wonſhh. Moxon. 2. Inhabiting a marſn or bog. Fillet of a fenny 

ike. Shakeprare. LOR 

| 2 Stones, a plant ſomewhat of the ſame quality as the plant 
Fines, 

 FEn2vereD, adj. [of Ven and ſuck] fucked out of fens. Fen/uck'd 

by. Satefprore: : Rn + ny 

Fr ovorzrx [q. d. fiemm græcum, Lat.] an herb of a papiliona- 

tous flower; 

Fr0D, or Pup 
B ODAL, ach. Fr. 
TOI by i 3 k 
EODA'LITAS [in 7 

party — [in old records] fealty or homage paid by a feodal 


Fro'y . , LG "1.7 8 : 

— — pax r, of Feu'paTORY, fubſt. ¶ frodum; Lat.] an 
* to ſurvey and value the lands of the ward. 
a lr or Fev'DaToRY, ſub; a tenant who holds his lands by 
wh &; one who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and 
toon lord. Hanmer. + f | 
wm. keudum, Goth: ] any fee, benefit or profit. 
fee for 1 ee Lat. ¶ in old records] a lay-fee, or land held in 
ben kl nn by 2+ 94650 ere, in oppoſition to the eccleſia- 
Militis [in old records] or 1 | 
win . eee Lat. "night's fee, which by the uſual computa- 
Pros kn _ 3 acres making a virgate, 4 virgates a hide, and 
10 For verb ar. T 3 AT 
tb put in De feeffer, Fr. coffe, low Lat.] to enfeoff, 
— — eſlion, to inveſt with title or 265 2 f 1275 
derm he chat is infeoffed, or to whom a feofſ- 


peod, Sax. frodum, low Lat.] the ſame as fee: 
[/eudale, It. of feod] of or pertaining to fee; held 


Sur bern, Du. fani; Goth.] a marſh. or mooriſh | 


the art of defence. A maſter of 


Lat.] 1, To fight with ſwords, 


belonging to the courts of wards and liveries, whoſe 


F E R 
FxorrE'x, 24. Hefe, Fr. feoffator, low Lat.] the perſon that puts 
another in poſſeſſion. 
Feo'FFMENT [in common law] the gift or grant of honours, caſtles 
manours,. meſſuages, lands, or other corporeal or immoveable things 


of the like nature to another in fee- ſimple, 7. e. to him and his heirs 


for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and the poſſeſſion of the thing gi- 
ven, when it is in writing, it is called a r. of feoffment; and in 
every feoffment the giver is called the feoffer, froffator, and he that re- 
ceives by virtue thereof the froffee, feoffatus. The proper difference 
between a feoffor and a donor is, that the feoffor gives in fee- ſimple, 
the donor in fee tail. Cove. | | . 
FEOFFMENT in Triſi [in common law] is the deviſing or making 
= lands, &c. by will to truſtees for the payment of debts; legacies; 
„ 14 „ ; 
. Fro'rror”[ feoffator, low Lat.] he who makes a feoffment to ano- 
ther, one who gives poſſeſſion. See FrorrmenrT. 4 
Fkoxu [feonme, of peopmian, Sax. ] a certain portion of victuals 
and other neceſſaries, which the tenants of our lands anciently gave to 
the thane or lord; hence comes our name of farm and farmer. | 
' Fer de Fonrchette [in heraldry] or, croix a fer de fourchette, i. e. a 
croſs with forked irons at each end, repreſenting a ſort of iron firmer 
uſed by muſketeers, to reſt their muſkets on; and in this it differs from 
the croſs fourchte, that the ends of that turn forked, but this has that 
ſort of fork fixed upon the ſquare end. . | 
Fer de Mouline ſin heraldry] is the ſame as the , cro/s milrine, or 
ink milrine, and is as much as to ſay, the iron of a mill, i. e. the piece 
of iron that upholds the mill. | 
Fera'ciTy | feracitas, Lat.] fertility, fruitfulneſs; _ 
Fe'raL [ feratis, Lat.] mortal, deadly; diimal, funereal. DI 
:. FeraL Signs [with aſtrologers] are Leo, and the laſt part of Sa- 
gittarius, which are ſo called, not only on account of their repreſent- 
ing wild beaſts in figure, but becauſe they imagine them to have ſome 
kind of ſavage influence, and give fierce and cruel diſpoſition to thoſe 
that are born under them. | | 
FERDELIIA Terre [in old records] a fardel, 10 acres of land. - 
Fera'LIa [of ferendis epulis, Lat. i. e. of carrying victuals] feſti- 
vals held in February, and dedicated to the mares, in which they car- 
ried victuals to the urns and ſepulchres of their deceaſed relations: 
FER DEN, or VE'rDEN, a city of Germany, ſubje& to Hanover; 
ſituated in the Lower Saxony, on the river Aller, 26 miles ſouth eaſt 


of Bremen. 


FERD FARE [fend pane, Sax:] an immunity. from going to the 
wars. 1 6 2 
FrRb- wir {fend-pree, of pend, an army, and prxe, a compoſi- 
tion] a formulary in ancient times, by which the king pardoned man- 
ſlaughter committed in the army. | e 
FER E, the name of two towns of France, one in Picardy, 42 miles 


from Amiens, and the other in Champaign, zo miles from Troyes. 


5 FereT1'No, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 50 miles eaſt from 
ome. | 
Fere'TTE, a town of Alſace, ſubject to France, 45 miles ſouth of 
Straſburgh. . = 

FER1A'TION | f##iatio, Lat.] the act of keeping holiday, ceſſation 
from work. Brown uſes it. 

Ferr1soNn [with logicians] a term when the propoſitions are an- 
ſwerable to ferio, as, no ſeverity is pleaſant, ſome ſeverity is neceſſary, 
therefore ſomething that is neceſſary is not pleaſant. | ; 

Fe'riTy [ feritas, Lat. ferocite, Fr. ferita, It.] fierceneſs, cruelty; 
ſavageneſs, brutality. | rk 

Fe'rINe [ ferinus, Lat.] of or like wild beaſts, ſavage, fierce. 
Hale uſes it. | | BY: 79 x; 

FER1'NENEss [of ferine] barbarity, ſavageneſs, wildneſs. Barba- 
riſm and ferinene/;; Hale. e . 

FERIO [with logicians] a mood, when the firſt propoſition of a ca- 
tegorical ſyllogiſm is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a particular ne- 


gative. 


FAT ſin old records] the fourth part of a penny ; alſo the 
quarter of a ward in the borough. | | | 
FEeRLINGA'TA, or FERLI'NGUs [in old records] the fourth part of 


aà yard of land, | 


Frau [peonm, Sax.] a houſe, or land, or both, taken by inden- 
ture of leaſe, or leaſe parole. | Ip Ty 
FerRMana'cn, a county of Ireland; in the province of Ulfter, the 
chief town of which is Inniſkilling. | 8 
FERM a Ferme in riding academies] a term uſed to ſignify in the 
ſame place, without ſtirring or parting. 
Ferme'nT, Fr. [ fermentum, Lat. in phyſics]. 1. Any kind of body; 
which being applied to another, produces a fermentation therein, that. 
which 8 inteſtine motion, as the acid in leaven, .&c. 2. The 
inteſtine motion, tumult. See FrRMENTATION, nr. . 
To FRN MEN, verb ad. ¶ fermenter, Fr. fernontare, It. ferment&r, 
Sp. fermento, Lat.] to exalt, to rarify by inteſtine motion of its parts. 
Youth ferments your blood. Pope. 1 | * 
To FERMENT, verb neut. to riſe or puff up as leaven or yeaſt does, 
to work as beer and other liquors do, fo as to clear itfelf from dregs 
and impurities. * A e 
To be in a FERMENT, to have the parts put into inteſtine motion, 
be warm in mind, to be diſcompos d. „ 
FeRME'NTABLE, adj. [ftom ferment] capable of heing fermented. 
. FermE'NTAL, adj. [of ferment] having the power of cauſing fer- 
mentation. Fermental faculty of the ſtomach. Brown. 1 
--FERMENTA'TION, Fr. [ fermentazione, It. of e Lat.] an 
inteſtine motion or commotion of the ſmall inſenſible particles of a 
mixt body, ariſing without any apparent mechanical cauſe, uſually 
from the operation of ſome active acid matter, which rarifies, exalts, 
and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſalphareous particles, as when leaven or 
yeaſt ferments. | enn . 
FERMENTATION [with chemiſts] a kind of ebullition a bubbliog 
up, raiſed by the ſpirits that endeavour to pet out of a mixt body; fo 
that meeting with -groſs, earthy parts, which oppoſe their paſſage, 
they ſwell and render the liquor thin, till they find their way. 1 
FeRME'NTATIVE, adj. [of ferment] cauſing fermentation, Arbuth. 


not uſes it. * Frante 


ta 


- 
= 


F ER 


| FarMns0'Na [in ancient deeds] the winter ſeaſon of deer. " 
Fern [peann, Sax. farn, Ger.) a plant that grows on heaths. The 
female fern is common on the ſtumps of trees in woods, and on the 
banks of ditches ; the leaves are formed of a number of ſmall 13 
dentated on the edges. On the back of theſe are produced the ſeeds, 
ſmall and extremely numerous. Decoctions of the root and diet drinks 
have been uſed in chronic diſorders and obſtructions. 
pany eſteem it a ſovereign remedy for the rickets in children. Hill. 
E&NA'NDO, or JUAN-FERNANDES, an iſland in the Pacific Ocean. 
Lat. 338. Long. 830 W. oh OE. 
Fz'xnico [in old records] a heat or waſte place, where fern 


ws 
. adj. [of fern] overgrown with fern. Dryden uſes it. 

Fero'ciovs, adj. [ ferocts, of ferox, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 1. Sa- 
vage, fierce. Each ferocious feature. Pope. 2. Ravenous, rapacious. 
The lion and ferocious animals. Brown. Tags 

Fero'ciTyY ( frrocitas, Lat. firocite, Fr. feracitd, It. ferocidad, Sp.] 
fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. Uncommon ferocity in my counte- 

nance. Adat/on. ; 

Fzro'n1a [among the Romans] a goddeſs of the woods, of whom 
it is fabled, that when her grove, upon the mountain Soracte was 
burnt down, the people carried thither her picture, and the wood pre- 
ſently ſprang up again afreſh. | 

Ns a city and archbiſhop's ſee in Italy, Lat. 44* 50 N. 
os. 162 ©. 7 | | 
Fx'AN O, adj. [ ferrens, of ferrum, Lat. iron] irony, of the 
nature of iron. Brown uſes it. | 
Fs ARE ferret, Du. fret, Ger. furett, It. furet, Fr. ferdm, Port. 
ed, Wel. vi verra, Lat.] 1. A ſmall creature like a weaſel, a fort of 
rat with red eyes and a long ſnout, uſed in catching of rabbits. 2. A 
fort of narrow ribbon. fs oh 

Ferrer: [with the canting crew] a pawn-broker. 

To FAA, verb af. ¶ fereter, Fr.] 1. To drive out of lurkin 

laces, as the ferret does rabbits. The archbiſhop ferrered him out 
all his holds. Heylin. 2. To teaze or vex one. 
FrRREHT ſor red] eyed. 

F RR BZT IAR [of /erret] one that hunts another in his privicies. 

Fs'xrrace {of pane, dax. ] the hire of a ferry-boat, money paid for 
a paſſage over a river or arm of the ſea. 


Fr RAO, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, from whence the 


longitude of places is often reckoned ; but thoſe mentioned in this 
work are from the meridian of London. 
Fz'RKol, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the principality of Galacia, 
fituated in a bay of the Atlantic ocean, 20 miles north. eaſt of the 
Groyne, and go miles north of Compoſtella. | 
Fsxrxvu'cinous [ ferrugineux, Fr. fe 
taking of the particles and qualities of iron. Ray uſes it. 
Fernvu'co, Lat. the ruſt of iron, or a kind of calx found on the 
ſurface of it. To | 0 
Fe'nrULE, ſubſt. [ferrum, Eat.) an iron ring put round any thing to 
keep it from ſplitting. Iron hoops or ferrules. Ray. 
Fru, Lat. the metal called iron. 
FzrrxuMEs, Lat. 1. Steel or iron harderied. 2. Solder. 
FexgumIna' TON, the act of ſoldering or faſtening together, pro- 
perly in iron; in chemiltry, a ſoldering together of metals. 
Ez'nruRE, Fr. a ſhoeing of horſes. | 
To Fe'xry verb act. [prob. of panan, Sax. to paſs over, or of 
yeeren, Du. or fahr, or fubren, Ger. faria, Su, or of Harri, Lat. to be 
carried] to carry over in a boat. Him to ferry over that deep ford. 


=» Frany, verb newt. to paſs over water in a boat. Milton 
it. | | | | 
Fe'rny, 2 [from the verb] 1. A veſſel of carriage, in which 
ons or goods are carried over water. I went down to the river 
Brent in the ordinary ferry. 4ddiſon, 2. A place in a river where 
perſons, horſes, coaches, c. are carried over. | 
Fg'ntv-Man [of ferry and man] one who keeps a ferry, or who for 
kire tranſports paſſengers and goods over the water. 
Fzx'rscusT ane · cox, Sax.}] the ferriage or cuſtomary payment 
for ferrying over and crofling a river. 
Engliſh 


: F2zxnTH, or For, common terminations, the fame as in 
an army, from the Sax. gypd. Gibſon. N | 
Furz, Fr. and It. [ f#rti/, Sp. of ferrilis, Lat.] 1. Fruitful, 
plentiful, abundant. 2. ith of before the thing uced. 

" FanTiuItys, 08 Fu RVILNESS ¶ſertilite, Fr. fertilita, It. of fertili- 

tas, Lat.] fruitfulneſs, plentifulneſs. | a 2 
Fo FertriitarE, verb ad. [of fertile] to fertilize, to make 
| To Be —.— Aa. ¶ fertilifer, Fr.] fertile, 

To Fr RTI, vb add. [ fertilifer, Fr.] to make i je. 

ful, or plentiful. Woodward uſes it. £ mn 

ur v, adv. [of fertile} fruitfully, plentiſully. | 

Fg'rvency, or Fe'zvour ö 4, Lat. erveury, Fr. fereere, It. 

fervor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Earneſtneſs, heat of mind. FRI 
A far fiſlv om his hook, which he f 


- With far wen drew up. N 5 | | 
2. Flame of devotion, pious zeal. Our firſt ferwency towards God. 
Fe'xvent, Fr. ¶ ferwente, It. farwiente, Sp. of ſervers, Lat.] 1. 
Hot, dolce, beta — N 2. — in v 2A 
ment, Feen to ; *. 3. in flam- 
ing with — — ger ſpirit. 42. E 
Fx'avantty, adv. [of firvent} i. Engerly, y. Spen- 
ftr uſes it 2. Zealouſly, with pibus ardour. Nees, 
Farve'scew 7 fferveſeens, Lat.] growing hot. 
Fz'avro (: „Ic of ferwidus, Lat.] 1. Hot, burning, boiling. 


3. Full of zeabor 1 5. eager. | 
Fexvi'pitY, or Fe'evinness [ ferviditas, Lat.] h fervency 
meſs, paſſion. The Ferwidne/s of St. Peter. 4 ay 
RY av1., Kat. {wich botaniſts} the herb ſeynel-giane: 


Frau, /abft-' ¶ ferude, Fr. from ferula, Lat. fennel giant] an 
inftrument of with which 4 pn are 2 ia 
hand; fo named: becauſe anciently the ſtalks of fennel. giant were uſed 


"x 
- 5 


The country 


the eſcutcheon, from ſide to ſide, and takes up the third 


ingſus, Lat.] like ruſty iron, 


mirth. Thomſon. 


neſs. 


ſome powerful operation. Fetching men ag 


— 
forthis purpoſe. Theſe differ as much as the 


Grammar. 


. A'crove Plants, plans which groy like the kun 


tod and d Wa, 


giant, 

FrxvLx, Lat. [with ſurgeous] ſplents or lick. : 
or paper . together, of ol fg Sc. 1 2 duke mate o b, 
disjointed bones, after they have been ſet ain ug loolened g 

0 Fe'nuLy, verb 48. to chaſtiſe with Gree 

Fs'svour [ ferwor, Lat. ferweur, Fr.] 1 War h | 
an effectual fervour proceeded from this ſtar © » beat Tis 
mence, great zeal, ardour of devotion, If Nie 2. Vele. 
continues in its pee fervour. Addiſon, m Of is pri 

Fz'rvor bf the Matrix, a diſeaſe, when the intire { 
womb is 3 hot; attended with a Pain and ling of 
loins, a loathing, ſuppreſſion of urine, and the like: at «49/6 the 
the patient being very defirvus of copulation, though b. de lat n 
at - ſame time * fears a zu by reaſon of Pay 

E'SCENNINE Verſes (by ſome derived of faf:: 
oy taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to drive 2 a thn, 
the inchantments] a fort of ſatyrical verſes, full of am 
the company at my. 


and obſcene 
1 5 
Fe'seus [| fuſerlh, It. ffaca, Lat.] a ſmall wi 
thing, to 125 to letters qr ws af} "ne fy 
Fe's8Ls, „f. a kind of baſe grain. FAO 
Diſdain not /7/els or poor vetch to ſow, May, 
 Fesse [ faſcia, Lat. a' band or girdle ; in heraldry] is 0 
nine honourable ordinaries, and conſiſts of lines drawn 4 


Part of it he. 
a haf bet, 
acroſs the middle of the ſhield 


expreſſions, ſung or rehearſed by 


tween the honour point and the nombril. It repreſents 


or | wn of honour, 
4m 


arty per Fesse, ſignifies 
- point, 
* a exact centre of the | 


from fide to fide, through the 
 Fsa'ss-porxt (in heraldry] is 
and is ſo called becauſe of the point through which the fels-line i 
drawn from the two ſides, and accordingly divides it into two 1 
arts, when the eſcutcheon is parted per 25 as 15 repreſented hy. 
— in the Laich ery EscuTcHton. 4 
ESSE-WAYS [with heralds] or, in /#/e, fignifes thoſe thingy that 
are borne after the manner of a f. that is, in a 
dle of the ſhield. 2 8 ns 
Fz'sraL, adj, belonging to a feaſt ; as, hal joy, Ei. te (ne 
as feſtive, 
o Fe'srer | feftrer, Fr. ge, in Bavarian, a ſwellin =, 
Junius] to RT ulis = ſore ſometimes does, _ 
rulent, The fore which had deeply feftered. Sidney, | 
F8'STINATE, ad}. { fetinetus, Lat.] haſty, hurried. A wart 
at preſent in uſe. A moſt feflinete preparation. Salgart. 
Frbineriay, adv. [of feftinate] haſty, ſpecdily, Oblcler, 
Bring bim fe/inately hither. Shakeſpeare. | 
FEsTINA'TION | /eftinatio, Lat.] haſte, ſpeed, hu. 
Fe'sT1NG-MEN [Of fey tian, Sax. to fallen ; with the ancient u- 
ons] ſuch as were pledges for others, and bound for their forth-cats 
ing, who ſhould tranſgreſs the laws. 
B'STING-PENNY, earneſt given to ſervants when hired, 
Fe'STINANCE ee Lat. the act of haſening, haſte. 
Fe'sTiNG [wi logicians] a technical word, uſed when the ful 
propoſition. of a ſyllogiſm is an univerſal negative, the ſecond « parti» 
cular negative, and the. third a particular affirmative ; a, 1 vic t 
excuſable ; ſome errors are nat wices ; therefore ſme errors art exciſo 


Fe'sTIVaL, adj. iu, It. of efivus, Lat. pertaining to a ſea} 
1. Merry, jocund, 2 38 Great tables and fifival 
po ments. Atterbury. 2. Pertaining to an holy-day @. 


F ESTIVAL, fahl. [dies feftus, or faſtivus, Lat.] time of ſeal, a. 
verſary day of rejoicing, either civil or religious. * 
Fe'srive adj. ( feftivar, Lat.] joyous, befitting à fealt, M 


Fxvp 30 
Fr'voat, 


* 


FesTi'vity [| feftivita, It. of feftiwvitas, Lat.] 1. Mirth, rejoicing, 
ſantneſs, * or . a feaſt. Feſivih my 
nd 9 3 A feſtival, a time of rejoicing. 4 8. 
Ffaftivi ty obſerved. Brown. _ 3 
Fe'sT1vous [ii vo, It, of feſtivus, Lat.) jocund, jovidl, ow 
Fr'srivous\g3s [of feflivous] pleaſantneſs, Wit 


Sp. the French cal ten 


Fx“sreons ee. Fr. feftoni, It. feflonos, 


Hong, prob. of fetus, Lat. merry, jovial, being uſually app.” 
Karl 8 Ahne ee 5 ornament of carved 1 y 
manner of wreaths or garlands hanging down, of 1 
twiſted ha, arael thickeſt at the mi dle, and ſuſpended by i'll 
tremes, whence it hangs down perpendicularly , 2 in plats ab wore 
6. anciently uſed e gates of temples, Ec. where fel 
celebrated. ie, Fee geen ud 

Fe'srUCINE, adj. [ fefuca, Lat.] ftraw colour, between 


yellow. A feſlucine ox pale green. Por med of inn. Süner 


B 
FesTu'cous, adj. [of Ae, Lo, ky ning u 4 


or feflucous diverſi Brown 
ſtalk of à tree ces 3. Having atender d fg f 
N wok ad, to fetch, by go and bring. Fe 
rijah out o t. emiah. 1. Jaluſan] ! 
Fer, a0. [I fop 2 Fr. a part or portion: / p 
The bottom clear, 5 of 
Now laid with many a et | 
Of ſeed pearl. Drayton. | |, ir, got 00M 
To Exteft, #r. verb ; fetehtor,, or Fals from. 1 fe, Hen 


faſſ, fatched, anciently er, unleſs it rather _ 2, To 


their 
To ftrike at a diſtance. on 


ments, are the fetching afar aff. . Bac. 4. — they $008 


Br 
(6+ 


To draw. within any 
, compals of the 01 
* my of Force. The fill 
1 8 I . fa 3 
h.. you. 9. 8 Wh 

aches a deep uf gen leaſe. L Efirange. 10. To obtain as 
bg gate n Sr is ul never fetch ſo much as the filver in 

jts price | 
on, Locke to move with a quick reciprocation. It 


2 


. e e e 
To Fx ren, verb neu -hts to fetch about. Shakeſpeare. 

makes the con or Pole 8. to deceive a perſon, a trick, an 
| aq which any thing is indirectly performed. With this fetch 
| net the trick he hath played me. Stillingfleet.. hte 
1 Tren lin up (ſea phraſe] e 
P. CHER of fetch one that fetches any thing. 

FercaT, See To FETCH. | | 


bw L fetid, It. of fetiduu, Lat:] ſtinking or ſmelling ill. Ba- 
raked [of fetid] the 


a 


Fe'riDN quality of _— ly $904 
/-r200s [of fætifer, Lat.] bringing forth fruit or young. 
eee e, of ie Huber India, 25 miles weſt of Agra. 
| ty 'rLock Ig. 4. fectlock] of a horſe, is a tuft of hair, as large as 
de hair of the main, that grows behind the paſtern joint of many 
5 thoſe of a_ low ſize have ſcrace any ſuch tuft. Farriers 
Dialionary. At SMS . : bs” 
| ex Faint, the joint at a horſe's fetlock, his ankle joint. 
| ec, 7 dee, Lat.] a ſtink, a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 
ſes it. | 1 | 
| Fortin [Fepereuan, Sax. ] to put chains or fetters on the 
to enchain, Sa, to te : 
Ferrens [perrene, Sax. from Frere, moſt commonly uſed in the 
bal] irons to be put upon the legs either of malefactors or cattle ; 
guratively, bondage. 15 > OED 
fo F rte. oe itut. Ca cant word from tel] to do trifling bu- 
zee, to ply the hands without labour. Pretend to fertle about the 
bom, Swift, 


Worn, and yet only in the womb. The ferus reſpires in the womb. 


Pojle, [434 "IK : a : 
Feb [feuve, Teut. pil dax. ] quarrel, contention; war, op- 
on. Inteſtine fads and diſcords. Aadiſon. 


W Feups [with civilians) a volume of the civil law, ſo called, be- 
dusk it contains the cuſtoms and ſervices which a vaſſal does to 
ſoyereign prince or lord, for the lands or fees that he holds of 


F Fro [in the north of England] a combination of kindred to 
Fretge the death of any of their blood upon the killer, and all his 
dee. +: 
{Fro noTe [Fæhrh- boxe, Sax.] a recompence for engaging in 
tha fend or fäction, and the x me hk that | 20604 thereupon. 
Fr oat, 4%. [Yeu2hs," low Lat.) pertaining to fees, fens or te- 
res by which lands are held of a 2 lord. Not always the 
bal territory of England. Hale. | 
raf AR v, 7 [of fruda]] one who holds not in chief, but 
ene conditional tendre from a ſuperior. A,frudatary or benefici- 
ing of England. Bacen. TCC 
ddr [of pech, Sax. a reward, or god, Sax. a condition; with 
ns) grant of lands, honours, or fees, made to a man, upon 
Mtn that he and his heirs do acknowledge the donor and his heirs 
eder ford and ſovereign, and ſhall do ſüch ſervice for the ſaid te- 
ſe, to him and his, as is covenanted between them, or is proper to 
tice of the feude. 8 9 : | 
Wives [ febris, Lat. fewre, Fr. febbre, It. febre, Port. fever, Dan. 
M, Ger. pepon, Sax.] a diſorder very differently defined by phy- 
Ws; as, a ſtrenuous endeavour or effort of nature to throw off 
* morbifie matter, that incommodes the body. Sydenham. A 
My of the blood; a fermentation or great motion of it, with heat 
Wii,” Din. A diſeaſe wherein the body is violently heated, 
ite pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail by turns. 
He much better is that definition Which BoRRHAA VE has given? 
A ſnifter contr action of the heart than uſual, joined with an encreaſed 


an. Pant at the capillaries, completes the idea of every acute fever.” 
culat- PRHAAV B'S Aphoriſins, 581. ; | 
Womal PEV RR, is one that never intermits, tho' at times there 
den be ſome veniſton or abatement of its force. This, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
2d e ie tri continua, and by this circumſtance of remiffion, it is 
god in mvſted fot the /#br55 continens, in which there is no remiſſion of 
leaves or, tho" a continual fever, in the latter acceptation of the 
nn! back 
Il, le 3 Nek, has certain times of intermiſſion. 
|s were wf \ rod ee is — the primary cauſe of which is in the 
| 25 des not ariſe as an efe& or tom from any other 
en u * te this or other parts, OE Fes g 
omatical FeveR, is one which ariſes as an accident or /ymptom 
yy be tee is antecedent to if. "oy" 
855 un n, is that which ordinarily does not laſt longer than 24 
H. ; Te | | 
fo fu ee [of ane 6 Or: Kabitade] is obe that is" flow 
0 mn, * enuating and emaciating the body by inſenſible de- 


5 Ve Fay 

| > one ariſing from the diſcharge 

y ſpecies 92 morbid part 3 as, an ulcer in the lungs. This is 
Mt puri Ao putrid fever; but with Borxnaave the conti- 
Mr + in that which ariſes from ſome greater cauſe than a 
e 740. e from greater acrimony of the Juices, Ge. 
ven Nag den Fzven, a 
+ i \ymptonNe,. 
We in SEVER, one wherein the whole body is conſumed and 
Inn, and can me, the ſolid parts and the fat, &c. are melted 
off by a diarrhea, feat, urine, (Sc. 


Aren, a very acute fever, attended with a ve- 
ot, & 


day. 


5 © Ferrous, W | fotws, Lat.] any animal in embrio, any thing un- 


ague. 


fury. B. Jobnſon. 


wine, Venus, the goddeſs of love, is cold. 


of putrid purulent 


cough, a delirium, and other | 


FIA 


Quotidian F ITY is one where the parbaiſi returns every day. 


Double —_—_ Feves, is one, the paroxiſm of which comes 


twice in 24 hours. BY | 
Tertian FEvER, one which returns every other day, and is of two 
kinds, legitimate and fpuriouss | 
Legitimate Tertian FE RR, is one that laſts only twelve hours; and 
is followed by an abſolute intermiſſion. | | | 
Spurious Tertian Fevis, holds longer than 12 hours, and ſometimes 
18 or 20 hours, PE 1 8 
Double Tertian Fever, is one that returns twice every other 


ay. | 

Semitertian FEVER [huterraior, Gr.] a compounded fever, {6 cil- 
led, as conſiſting of a continued QUOTIDIAN, and an intermitting T8R- 
TIAN, Gan. It returns (ſays Dr. Mg ap) every third day, and 
out of 48 hours takes up about 36 in the fit, more or leſs ; nor does it 


abſolutely deſiſt in the xEM1IS510N, but only abates of its violence.“ 
 Monita & Prircepia Medica, p. 41. 


Duartan FEveR, is one which returns every fourth day; 
” Double uartan Feves, is one which has two paroxiſms every 
ſourth day. x | 
Triple Quurtan FeviR, is one that has three paroxiſms every fourth 
Eruptiue FEvERS, are ſuch, as, beſides the ſymptoms common to 
other fevers, have their criſis attended with ca/ancons eruptions. - 
Miliary Fevers; are fevers in which rough | pan appear over the 
whole body, of a bad /e/!, ſometimes red, ſometimes aubite (which 
are the more dangerous of the two) and ſometimes a mixtare of both. 
Monita & Pracepta Med. p. 22. | 
Peftilential Fevers, are ſuch as are acute, contagions and mortal. 
Petechial FeveRs, are a malignant kind of fevers, wherein, on the 
fourth day, or oftener on the ſeventh day, there appear petechiæ, or 
red ſpots like flea-bites, on the breaſt, ſhoulders and abdomen. 
Fever, was ſacrificed to by the ancients, as a malevolent deity. 
To Fevtr, verb af, [from the noun] to put into a fever. The 
white hand of a lady fewer thee. Shakeſpeare, 85 
FE VER ET, /ubft: [of fever] a flight fever, a febricula. Ay liffe 
uſes it. _— OO 
Fe'verFEw, Aal. [of ftbris, a fever, and fugo, Lat: to drive 
away] a plant of a fibroſe root. 'There are nine ſpecies of it. The 
firſt, called common feverfewo, is the ſort uſed in medicine; and is 
found wild in many parts of England; but is however cultivated in 
medicinal gardens. Miller. | | 
Fe'ver15n. 1. Having the ſymptoms of a fever; inclinable to a 
fever. A feweri/o diſorder. Swift. 2. Troubled with a fever. Turns 


zweriſh. Arbuthnot. 3. Uncertain, now hot, now cold. Our fevers 
at Dryden. 4. Hot, burning. ; The fewerih north. Dryden. 4 


Fe'verISHNEss [of feveriſb] feveriſh ſymptoms, inclinableneſs ST 
fever, a ſlight diſorder of a feveriſh kind. | 


| Fe'veROVUS, 4dj. [ fevreux, Fr.] 1. Troubled with a fever or 


Thou mad'ft thine enemies ſhake; as if the world 
Were /twverous. Shaktſpeare. . 
2. Having the nature of a fever. All fewerous kinds. Milton, 3. 
Having 1 tendency to produce fevers: A ſeveroas diſpoſition of the 
EAT. acon. | 

7 Fe'vERSHAM, a port town of Kent, 48 miles from London; It is 
one 8 the cinque - ports, and gives title of baron to Anthony Dun- 
comb. 


Fe'veRY, adj. [of fever] diſeaſed with a fever: All thy body 
„. Fr. a bunch or row of leaves. To 


make 
room for feui/lage or laurel round the oval. Jervas to Pope. 
Fe'vILLANTINES, Fr. [in cookery] ſmall tarts filled with ſweets 


meats. | 3 ä 
colour of a faded leaf; 


Fe'viLLE Mort, Fr. [g. d. dead- leaf] the 
corrupted commonly to philemot, or fillemot. Yep . 

Fe'viLLE DE scis [with ſome French heralds} a term uſed, to ex- 
preſs that an ordinary, that has a fefle or a pale, is indented only on 
one fide, becauſe then it looks like a ſaw; as the French word de- 
notes, ſignifying the leaf of a ſaw. | | pet 

Fe'uTeRER, or Few'TERER, a dog-keeper, he who lets them 
looſe in a chaſe, Perhaps the cleaner of the kennel, Jobnſon. 

A Few [faer, C. Br. peo, peape, or peapa, Sax. fua, Dan. fahe; 
Teut. fawai, Goth.] 1. A ſmall number, not many. . z. Sometimes 
elliptically, Not many words. The very fabftance of that they con- 
tain is in feau oy vr Hooker. Io . 

Few [in Scotland] a tenure, called alſo e- , by which lands 
are held, paying a 1 of duty, called 4 y - ty 1 

Fe'weL, or Fu'eu [of feu; Fr. fire, and als, Lat. to feed or nouriſh} 
coals, wood, turf; or any thing to be burned; | 7 

| Take away FewsL, take away flame. 

A good leſſon for temperance and moderation ; for where the body is 
not pampered, the mind and paſſions are generally cool in on. 
As we ſay in the ſame ſenſe: Without meat and drink, love is cold j 
and ſo, the French; Sans /e win & la bonne chere, / amour oft bien 
freid. The Lat. fay; Sine Cerere & Baccho friget Venus. Per. 
Without Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, Sc. and Bacchus, the god of 


To Fe'wEL, verb act. [from the noun] to feed with fewet 
The dreadful name 
Copley 


That fewuels th' infernal flame. 33 | 
Fe'wness 1, Smallneſs of number. 2. Brevity, 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Fe'vILLAGE, ſub 


eapner, x] 
conciſeneſs. Fewne/s and truth tis thus. 


Fz'w-METs, or Few-Wi9HInG [of fmai/on, O. Fr. of fimus, Lat.] 


the my of a deer, | 

To Fer, verb aft: [veghen; Du.] to cleanfe a ditch of mud. 

Tuſſer uſes it. | | any 
_ Fez, the capital of the empire of Fez and Morocco, in Africa. 
Lat: 33 3o' N. Long, 62 W. It is a and populous city, and 
uſually the refidence of the emperor. This city ſuffered very greatly 

by the late earthquake on the firſt of November, 145 5 Awe 4 
F raur [in the ſcale of muſic] the ſeventh or laſt note of the third 

ſeptenaries of the gamut. | 
Frans, or Fu'awTs [| fente, Fr.] the dung of a badger, wor Pop 
Labs 


CAD F I E 
Frasco'uE, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, about t 2 miles ſouth of Fipprx-Faallle, adj. trifling, makin | 
Orvietto. 4 1 15 4 | „ 5 | troubleſome Rath ali. old x, erp 8 ie abou Wot 1 
Frav'To, It. a flute. Frobrzx [of fade] one who plays upon a fddl | 
Frau ro Tranſverſe, It. a German flute. © | ; FropresTICk [of fiddle and /ic4} the bow and of 
To Fas, verb neut. [prob. of fable, g. d. to tell a fable or romantic draws over the ſtrings of a fiddle. © hair Wich 2 ah, 
| Rory] to ſay falſe, to lie, ta tell lies. Z © 2, FropussrrG [of fiddle and firing] the ſtrin 4 
Fis [a cant word among children] a'fofter expreſſion for a lie, _ FropLING, gart. ac. [of fidlen, Teut.] 1 ia a fiddle, 
a falſehood. Deſtroy his #6 or ſophiſtry. Pee. 2. Doing or acting triflingly. . ung upon a lth 
Freiin [of 6] atellerof Abs Fips-juss0R {in civil law) a ſurety, one who 
_ Fr'zr4, Lat. a fibre, a ſimilar part of the animal body, called alſo for another, eſpecially in a pecuniary affair. 1s 2 pledge adi 
Fa TY | | | „ Fipt'LiTY [ fidelitas, Lat. fidelite, Fr. fadelih, 1 
> Fi'pses, or FIBER S [ fibre, Fr. fibre, It. fibra, Lat, in anatomy] 1. Faithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty, veracity. Th, t. fide 49 
| Fibres are long ſlender threads, which being interwoven or wound up, quired in a witneſs is fidelity. "Hooker, 2. Faith Ty Figs 
form the various ſolid yum of an animal body; ſo that the fibres are miſtake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. aberence, lhe 


the ſtamina or matter of which an animal body is compoſed: - FiveliTY was painted by the ancients as a 
The Fiszss are by anatomiſts diſtinguiſh'd into four kinds, as car- holding in one hand a ſeal, and in the . bin i wh 
neut or fleſhy, nervous ; tendinous, and ofſeous or Bom; which again are feet. Or, Et 5 haz ale 


divided, according as they are fituated, into As an agreeable woman ſtanding upri ht upon 3 cn. 
Direct Longitudinal Fixes, thoſe are ſuch as proceed in right maſks of all forts under her feet, m2 holding «tat, 
i n Bab i by 


mn Ws ne e | w_ All which emblems are very obvious. 
- Tranſverſe Frsxns, are ſuch as goa-croſs the longitudinal ones, IDELITY [ hieroglyphically] was repreſ | | 
 OBlque FiBREs, are ſuch as 805 or interſe& them at unequal an- PFr'pes, — rpublic aith] 25 a 1 . ry s * 
8 2 | ad . with ſacrifices that were always performed without "Arg, aflionat 
Maſcular Finres, are ſuch whereof the muſcles or fleſhy parts of clothed with white robes, drawn in a chatiot, with h em duk 
the hody are compoſed, theſe are called motive fibres. open to intimate her candour and fincerity. : er zit ky ed, 0) 
- Nervous FiBREs, are thoſe minute threads, whereof the nerves are To Fives, or To Frbctr, verb neut. [a cant wor, „ 
compoſed, theſe are called ſenſitive fibres. | of fugio, Lat.] to move up and down from place to pla fag N 
 Frpes [in botany] threads or hairs like ſtrings in plants, roots, & c. irregularly. It implies, in Scotland, frequent um . 85 ; 
0 firſt TN paris Ww 1 eu 15 go Fa * gle, fidge, and make a rout. Swift. lu aß mg 
Fi'sRIL, kA. rille, Fr. fibrilla, Lat.] a ſmall fibre or ſtring. I'DGETY, adj}. [from age] moving u | .. 
Cheyne uſes it. U 1 4 L | 8 place. unſettled? 12 a * S up and down fy Place to * 3 
Fi ER LL, Lat. [in anatomy] the fibrils, or ſmalleſt threads of FIDICIxAL ES [with anatomiſts] the muſcles of the figs, c 3 Bro 
which the fibre conſiſt. 2 2 4 | lumbricales, from the uſe they are put to by muſicians, i 5 tho FS. . 
_ Fr'srovs, adj. { fibreux, Fr. fibroſo, It. of fibroſus, Lat.] conſiſting ſome inſtruments. © | | ? *7"703 may ies. 
of or full of fibres or ſtamina. - ih | Fipu'cial, adj. [ fiducialis, Lat.] confident, undoulp Flu! de 
- Fr'Bura, Lat. a button. | OCT. I reliance on the promiſes. Hammond. 4 ier 
Fot [with ancient ſurgeons] a ſort of contrivance or bandage Fibucia “LI Y ¶ fducialitas, Lat.] firm truſt. WC -:hcr | 
for the cobpg up WOW concerning which authors differ. Guido  Fipv'ciary, ſubft. [ fduciarius, Lat.] 1. A tie, oe who ; irre 
ſays, that theſe hbula's were made of iron eircles, as it were ſemicir- entruſted by another with ſomething. 2. One who trek m fi Wn, H. 
cles crooked backwards on both ſides, the hooks whereof being fa- without works. Hammond uſes it. rere 
ſtened to the gaping wound, anſwered exactly one another. Celſus Fipu'claRY, adj. [ fiduciarius, Lat.] 1. Confident, dal, m. a after 
ſays, that fibula's were made of a needle · full of ſoft untwiſted filk or doubting.” A Hductary aſſent to whatever the goſpel Wt whic 
n . 8 ary the golpel reveals, Fake, E 
thread, wWherewith they ſewed the lips of the gaping wound toge- 2. Not to be doubted. Fiduciary obedience. Howl, ET A 
VV 5 Fig [! Fr. vab, Lat.] an interjection denoting difapprobatoa a ier 
Figur [with anatomiſts] the leſſer and outer bone of the leg; the account of abſurdity, obſcenity, c. city, 
focile minus much ſmaller than the tibia, it lies on the outſide of the FIET [fief; Fr. a fee or feodal tenure, or lands bel by fly] WF rs, 
leg. Hippocrates uſes the word for that part only of the bone that lands or tenements which a vaſſal holds of his lord by telly and ho- ordinal 
forms the outer ancle, perhaps becauſe they uſed to buckle their ſhoes mage, and for which he owes ſervice or pays rent; aloanaou at irn 
pit, > en Nos 5 8 noble inheritance. | | EF TH 
on FisuLE&'vs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg called pero- FIELD [peld, or peald, Sax. veldt, Du. feld, Ger, fel, Celt U FreTIE: 
HE Mum: 7 - 4.5 os ; „ 4 | wage war] 1. Arable land, cultivated” tract of ground. In fin Frety, 
FieA RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts ; of fieus, Lat. a fig] the herb fig- Feld to ſow the golden grain. Pope. 2. Ground not inhabited gt Ger.] fi 
WEE SF is, Fs: $24 ; not built on. Buried ont of the city in the feli. life. 3. rod Fic [ fp 
© .FrcKLE, adj. [picol, Sax. of facilis, Lat. as though eaſily per- not encloſed. Field lands are not excepted from nultevs nor {aut, , 11 
ſuaded to change his mind, others fetch it from woxiacg, Gr. various] Where it is more than in incloſed lands. Mortinr. 4 The open „ The 


1. Inconſtant, Variable, light: 2. Irreſolute, not fixed, ſubject to vicifſi- country; oppoſed to quarters. Since his majelt vent un the fl K s for tl 


tude. Leſt the adverſary Shakeſpeare. g. The ground of battle. What io de jel be ft 


Triumph and ſay, fici/e their ſtate whom God Mil:on. 6. A battle, a campain, the action of an amy while it 
+ Moſt favours. Milton. - | A keeps the field. Whilſt a feld ſhould be diſpatchd and ſought, Hat, 
Fi'cKLENEss [of fick/e] inconſtancy, variableneſs, wavering in mind, forare. 7. A wide expanſe, Where Feld of ligit nd liquid ede 
changeable humour. | EPA HS flow. Dryden. 8. Space, compaſs, extent. A Jaye ji w ap 
FickLy, adv. [of fle] with fickleneſs, without certainty or ſtabi- tiate in. Addiſon. , | 
lity. Southern uſes it. 2 SW» © Pixi [with heralds] in an eſcutcheon, ſignifies the whole fuel 
Fr'co, ſabſ. It. An act of contempt done with the fingers, expref- the ſhield, and takes its name probably of hoſe atchievemens wud + 
ng a fig for one. He then gives the fo to all that his adverſaries were acquired in the field. | | | APPLY 
can by ſiege, force or famine attempt. Carew, ee. FIELD of a Painting, the ground or blank ſpace on which age a big, Y 
| FreTiLE, adj. [f&ilis, Lat.] moulded into form, manufactur d by are drawn. Let the feld or ground of the picture be clean. Dryda, DEA AY | 
the patter. Fi#ie earth is more fragil than crude earth. Bacon, © Figry-Colours, ſmall flags about a foot and a half {quar, a ks "ME 


* Fr'cTILENEss [of f44/e] the quality of being manufactur' d by the along with the quarter-mafter-general in marking out the gue Pic-Pecker 
otter. : por 2nd 219%” the ſquadrons and battalions of an army. Aan _ 
Friction, Fr. [/zione, It. fition, Sp. of fi, Lat.] 1. The act of FieLp-Offcers [in an army] are ſuch as have the power 200 fi 
 feigning or inventing. By a mere #4:on of the wind. Stillingfeer)- 2, mand over” 4 whole regiment, ix. colonel, licutenant © 4 
The thing feigned or invented, an invention or device. The gien of major ; but thoſe commands which reach no farther than a 700 
thoſe golden apples kept by a dragon. Raleigh." z. A lie; à falſe- not field: officers; s. ; 4 
. age Ot, OR 9 0% Prep: Pies [ in the art of war] ſmall cannon cried 
Fr'cTrovs, adj. [ fitins, Lat.] fictitious, imaginary. A word an army in the field, as rhree pounders, minions, ſakers, „r 
coined by Prior. Stady'd lines and ious circles draws. Prior.” ä uſed in battles, but not ſieges. | 
Ficrrriouvs Lx, It. of f&itius, Lat.] 1. Feigned, . Ftir. Stef [in gunnery] a ſtaff carried by the gunn 
The human perſons are as fitzeus as the airy ones. Pepe. 2. Coun- * Iighted"ma aa, 3 ami 
terfeit, falſe, not genuine. Trappings of fabstious fame. Dryden. z. "FreLD Works [in fortification] are works thrown up h/ 7 2 
Not real, not true. Characters of a ſhadowy and Hctitious nature. . \ this beſieging of a fortreſs ; or by the beſicged Ne bo * 
Ons DEE SE: = | | p - Fre'LDBas1L, H. O and a a plant 
FicT1'T10USLY, adv. [of f&itiou;] feignedly, fabulouſly, falſely, flower. OO ny eee ſt wp 
counterfeitly. Brown uſes it. Lr n * Fir'LD»Ed\ [of eli and bed] a bed contrived to be eil 
© FicTi'T1ovs8Ess [of ſckitiour] feignedneſs, counterfeitneſs, fabu- the field. | To che 
ouſnefs, _ | Ff bb, atj. of Hu] being in the field of batt 
Frevs {in ſurgery] are the external protuberances of the anus, felded friends. Shakeſpeare. | ax, to wake 11 


commonly called the pile. R FiE“LDr ARE, %. of peld, and panan 
Fips {fre It. with mariners] an iron or wooden pin, made ta- fields] # bird. AR od lg. Bacon. 25 1 
pering and ſharp at the end, to open the ſtrands of rope, when they PiELDMA“RSUAI [of fel and marſhal] commander 


are to be ſpliced or faſtened together; alſo" the heel of the top maſt the feld... 
that bears it upon the cheſs; tres. Fis'.pMousr” [of field and 'moy/e] 2 mouſe tha 
Fipp Hammer, a mariner's hammer, being a fid at one end, having and makes her houſe with various apartments. % Ger, f 
a head and claw, to drive in, or draw out a H-. Meup [piende, or pebnd, Sax.” viand, Du. feind, W ge 
Fipp [with gunners] or fuſe,” à little oakam ſhaped like a nail, to Dan. and Su. fiand, Goth. an enemy] !- A foe, an enem 4 Any 


ut into the touch-hole of a gun, Which being covered with a plate of enemy ef mankind, Satan Phe foul fend. Shakeſpeere- 1. Po 


ead, keeps the powder dry in the gun. ppirit, or infernal being. All hell contains n 
| F 1 i Cale Leit. vevel, Du, ſiudet, Gert fedel, Su.'-fivel, pra An wade; T1 . „, ferce at arms] an and 
Leut. Fichele, Sax, fl, Erle] a muſieal ſtringed inſtrument, a vio- FACE [ ferox, Lat. fer, bi race, It. cron, KT 1. 10 
W e © 0  *Savuge, favehous)leafily- chf N 5 

To Pi DDLE, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] 1. To play upon the fid- ment in rage, eager of Micchief 4 | 

SH: To triflle, to ſhift the hands often and do nothing. They call Pope. z. Violent, outrageous. Curſed be their 1 ul fot 

faddlin g- work, where abundance of time is ſpent and little done. dwwift, fierce, Geneſis. 4. Paffonate, angry, furious. Poſitive i H. Jun 

_ FippLe-Faddk, a cant word for trifles. Spectator. politions. Locle. 5. Strong, forcible. Driven of fierce WIPG Pint 


LT " as 


t burrows in d. | 


fouler fend Ih. 
_ bully Jl 


A 


FIG 

[of fre] a Vidlenty, furiouſly. Fiercel aſ- 
ruelly, Rernly ye | d 

ed. ; erocity, ſavageneſs. Gives a fierce- 

Frs'RCENESS [of flere | 1 eb for blood, fury. A ſhe- 

2 * of little leſs fercene/e. Sidney. 3. Quicknels to 


not far from 4 reſentment. Fierce to their ſkill, and 


TH . d k 
ck, keennels - 4 gbalgßeare. Violence, outragious paſ- 
bp their 


ang? I 79 dang Dryden. 
His e wy ya bye. lies for him who has recovered 
Fixx! e or damages, againſt whom the recovery was had, 


— * ſheriff to levy the debt or damages on his goods. 
Wm g . aſtil : N | ; | 
bs 333 fiery or furious nature or quality. 


| Heat, fiery qualities. The aſhes by their 
gary nA 23 ; 2. Heat of Ce, mental ardour. Natu- 


g Addi ſon. 8 ; 
10 4 _ 1 1 or alſo a vivacity joined with haugh- 
Ig! , 


rom the French. 
Forge? e * byerigh, Du. furig, O. and L. Ger. feurig, 
1 I 1 ſting of fire. Fiery footed team. Spenſer. 2. Hot 
L "6h Hath thy fery heart ſo parch'd thy entrails ? Shakeſpeare. 
F Vehement, active. Fiery expedition be my wing. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
Lfionate, Outrageous, eaſily provoked, haſty. The fery quality of 
e duke. Shakeſpeare. 5 Unreſtrained, fierce. A hot and flery 
ed. Shakeſpeare: 6. eated by fire. The ſword made fery. 


ler . . g . 
licity [in aſtrology] are thoſe ſigns of the zodiac, which 
rp hs 5 5 — 5g viz. heat and dryneſs, as Leo, Aries 
d Sagittarius. ; : | | 
„Fr. jiffero, It. piſero, Sp. pfeiffe, H. Ger.] a fort of 
3 ps TA Aal gy ths to the drum. wen 


tary Win 


| FFies [in geography] a county of Scotland, bounded by the Frith 
2 Tay on the north, b 
n on the ſouth, and by Menteeth and Sterling on the welt. 

WF: :-Rai/; [ina ſhip] are ſuch as are placed on the banniſters, on 
dae the top of the poop, c. | 

+4 3 1 i a N flute or flagelet, uſed by the Germans, 
eccher with a drum, in the army. 


el ade. 


. H. Ger. ] five and ten. 8 | 
ieres'vrn, adj. Ipipreo da, Sax. ] 1. The ordinal of fifteen, the 
Wh after the tenth. 2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the 
which they expreſs ; as, a fifth, a fifth part, a third, a third part, 


irrrszvrx, an ancient tribute or impoſition of money, laid upon 
Wy city, town, &c. through the realm. 
eiern, 24; [pipca, Sax. vijfoe, Du. fufte, L. Ger. fünfte, H. Ger.) 
ordinal of five, the next to the fourth. 
iern [in muſic] the ſame as diapente. 
rar r, adv. [pipchc, Sax. ] in the fifth place. 

FreTIETH, adj. L pipxiogopa, Sax. ] the ordinal of fifty. | 
FreTy, adi. {pifers, Sax. vyftigh, Du. fuftig, L. Ger. kunkzig, 
Ger.] five tens, 5 9 
Fic ue, Fr. fico, It. higo, Sp. figo, Port. ficus, Lat. vyge, Du. 
e, Ger. Pi or pic, Sax. fige, Dan. fika, Su.] 1. A tree that bears 
. The flowers are male and female in the ſame fruit. The entire 
it is for the moſt part turbinated and globular, freſh, and of a ſweet 
E. Miller. 2. A luſcious ſoft fruit, Tait of the fig-tree. 
10 [ina horſe] is a kind of wart on the fruſh, and ſometimes all 
* his body; it makes an evacuation of naſty ſtinking humo urs that 
bud to cure. 5 8 | 
o ie, verb act. 1. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous ſnap- 
g ofthe fingers. Do this and fg me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To put 
thing uſeleſs into one's head. A low cant ſenſe. Figs her in the 
W with another ſtory. L*'Efrange. See Fico. | 
FcaepLe, a fruit which hath no core nor kernel, in theſe reſem- 
be a fig, and differing from other apples. Mortimer. 
Fica'ny (g. 4. vagary, of wager, to rove and ramble up and 
Im) a roving or roaming about; alſo a caprice or whimſey. See 
GARY, 
Fic-Pecker, a bird that feeds on figs. 
Fig-Wort, an herb. | 
Her vTIA, Lat. [with chemiſts] things which ſerve to fix volatile 


Ildier in any caſe, Fought th | | 

| a ght the holy wars. Shake/peare, 4. It has 
th As th perſon oppoſed. 5. To contend. The dry and hu- 
* Vanays, f f 

Fiour, verb ad. to war or combat againſt, To Hg the Phry- 


(Fanning F IGHTS [at ſea] are where the enemies ſhip does not ſtand 
» but it continually chaſed. | . 


f Lern ff b 855 
br, Sax. - Do. | 
hs, a mal Saen vecprer, Du. tere, Cen] one who 


icles. 2, 


In fgbring fields, Pops, "O_o by wit being the ſcene 


the German ſea on the eaſt, by the Frith of 


irres'x, adi. 8 vijftien, Du. fuftein, L. Ger. funk- 


and tranſverſum in the hyperbola. 


FIG 
Flegr-wirz [pyhe-preez Sax.] A fine impoſed upon a man fof 
cauſing a quarrel, , + | 
FremenT [ fgmentum, Lat.] a fiction, an invention, the idea 
feign'd. An appearance of fgment and invention: Woodward. 
1I'GULATE | figulatus, from figulus, Lat. a potter] made of earth 
or potters clay. | 
1'GURABLE) adj. [of figura, Lat.] capable of being brought to 4 
certain form and retained in it. Thus lead is fgurab/e but not 
water. Bacon. 1255 | | 
FiGURABI'LITY [of figurable] the quality of being capable of a 
certain and ſtable form, | 
. FYGURAL, adi. [of figure] repreſented by delineation. 
reſemblances. Brown. | 
FicURAL Number, or FicuRative Numbers, are ſuch numbers as 


F, igural 


do ordinarily repreſent ſome geometrical figure, and are always con- 


ſidered in relation thereto, being either lineary, ſuperficial or ſolid. 
Fi'GURANCE | figurantia, Lat.] the act of expreſſing, figuring, or 
drawing forms or ſhapes, &c, | 
Fi'cURATE, adj. [ figuratus, Lat.] 1. Being of a certain and determi- 
nate form. Plants are all fgarate and determinate. Bacon. 2. Re- 
ſembling any thing of a determinate form; as, figurate ſtones retaining 
the forms of ſhells in which they were formed by the deluge. 
FievRaTE Deſcant [with muſicians] is that wherein ſome diſcords 
are intermix'd with the concords, called alſo flerid deſcant, and may 
aptly be termed the rhetorical part of muſic, inafmuch as here are 
brought in all the variety of points, ſyncopes, figures, and whatever 
elſe is capable of affording an ornament to the compoſition, 
 FievkrarTE Counterpoint [in muſic] that wherein there are a mix- 
ture of diſcords along with the concords. 3 
FicuRa'TION [ figurazione, It. of figuratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
faſhioning or giving a certain form. Brown uſes it. 2. Determina- 
tion to a certain form. Articulate fgurations of the air. Bacon. 
FieuRa'T10Nn [with rhetoricians] a figure in which there is a re- 
preſentation of the manners and paſſions of men, either to their praiſe 
or reproach. | 
Fi'eURATIvE, adj. [ fgurativus, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to, or 
ſpoken by way of figure, or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſem- 
blance, typical, repreſentative. 2. Changed by rhetorical figures from 
e primitive meaning, not literal. Words in a figurative ſenſe. Stilling- 
fleet. 3. Full of figures, full of changes from the original ſenſe, The 
moſt fgurative expreſſions. Dryden. | 
FicuraTive Speeches, are ways of expreſſing ourſelves, whereby we 
make uſe of an improper word, which cuſtom has applied to another 
ſubject. Arguments taken from figuration, and meraphoric expreſſions; 


are very fallacious; becauſe theſe figurative terms themſelves muſt be 


explained from the naTuRE of the susjecT to which they are apply'd. 
See Nectssary Cauſe, and CIRCUM- 1INCESSION Compar'd. 

FicuraTive Stile, is one which abounds in figures. | 

FicURATIVELY f figurement, Fr. figurative, Lat.] after a figurative 
manner, by way o 
what words originally imply. 

Fi'cuse, Fr. [ figura, 5 Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Form of any thing 
as terminated by the outlines. 2. Shape, form, reſemblance, In 
the figure of a lamb. Shake/peare. 3. Perſon, external appearance, as 
graceful or inelegant, mean or grand. The gracefulneſs of his fgure. 
Addiſon. 4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance, remarkable character. To 
give him a figure in my eye. Addiſon. 5. A ſtatue, an image, ſome- 
what made in reſemblance of ſomething elſe. The ſeveral ſtatues 
were nothing elſe but ſo many figures in ſnow. Addiſon. 

Ficurs [in arithmetic] is one of the nine digits or numerical cha- 
racters; as, 1, 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; denoting a number. The 
only figure among cyphers. Bacon. 

IGURE [in theology] the myſteries repreſented or delivered ob- 
ſcurely to us under certain types in the Old Teſtament ; type, repre - 
ſentative. Who was the figure of him that is to come. Romans. 

Ficurs [with grammarians] an expreſſion which deviates from the 
common and natural rules of grammar; either for the ſake of elegancy 
2 brevity, as when any word is left to be ſupplied by the reader, 

C. 


Ficure [in geometry] is a ſpace terminated on all parts by lines 
either ſtraight or crooked. | 
| Refilineal Fioukk, is one, all whoſe extremities are right lines, 
Regular Ficure, is one which is equilateral and equiangular. 
Irregular FiGuRs, is that which is not equilateral and equiangular. 
Ficure [in conics] is the rectangle made under the latus rectum 
Ficuxk [of the diameter] the rectangle under any diameter and 
its 2 perimeter, in the ellipſis or hyperbola. | | 
IGURE [in architecture] ſculpture, repreſentation of things made 
on ſolid matter, | 
Freun [in 
form the repreſentation of a man. The principal fgures of a picture. 
Dryden. n | 
Ficurs [in heraldry] a bearing in a ſhield repreſenting. or reſem- 
bling a human face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. | 
FicuRE (in aſtrology] a deſcription or draught of the ſtate and diſ- 
poſition of the 'heavens, at a certain hour containing the places of the 
lanets and ſtars, marked down in a figure of 12 triangles. Figure- 
2 ers and ſtar-gazers. L'Eftrenge. 
IGURE [in geomancy] is applied to the extreme points, lines or 
numbers thrown or caſt at random; on the combinations or variations 
whereof the pretenders to this found their divinations. 


FicuRE [in dancing] the ſeveral ſteps which the dancers make in 


order and cadence, which mark divers figures on the floor. 


Ficure [in logic] is the due diſpoſing of the middle term in a ſy 
logiſm with the two extremes, arrangement, modification. 

IGURE [in rhetoric] any mode of ſpeaking in which words are 
detorted from their litera} and primitive fignifcation ;- or figures are 
manners of expreſſion diſtin from thoſe that are natural and common. 
In ſtrict acceptation, the change of a word is a trope, and any affeo- 
tion of a ſentence a figure, but they are generally confounded by the 
exacteſt writers. A ſtrange figure invented againſt the plain and natu« 
ral ſenſe of the words. St/ling feet. | 

15 N Freun, 


figure, not literally; in a ſenſe different from 


ainting, drawing, &c.} the lines and colours which | 


511 


Frouagb, part. adj, [fgure, Fr. figuratus, Lat.] repreſented, hav- 
ing figures or forms drawn upon it. | 
5 T's Fiicurs, verb ab. [ figurer, Fr. figurare, It. fgurar, Sp. of 
figuro, Lat,] 1; To repreſent by a corporeal reſemblance, as in pic- 
ture or ſtatuary. O'er gur d worlds now travels with his eye. Pope. 
2. To form into any particular ſhape. Rough with fgw'd gold: 
| Dryden. 3. To cover or adom with figures, to draw figures upon. 
My feur'd goblet. Shakeſpeare. - 4. To diverſify or variegate with 
adventitious matter. The vaulty top of heav'n figur'd = oer with 
burning meteors. Sbaleſpaare. 5. To repreſent typically. Holds a 
| globe in his hand to fignre out the earth. Addiſon. 6. To image in 
the mind. Figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary charms in riches. Tem- 
le. 7. To prefigure, to foreſhew. The heavens figure ſome event. 
Shakejpharer 8. To form figuratively, to uſe not in a literal ſenſe, 
ured and metaphorical expreſſions. Locke. 
1GURE-FLINGER {of figure and fling] a pretender to aſtrology and 
fortune telling. Collier uſes it. | 6 
Ficusxz'rTo [fo called from the figures or flowers of it] a ſort of 
flowered ſtuff. WES | CAA > 
- FreworT [of fig and wort] a plant of an anomalous flower. 
FIA“ ES [of lum, Lat. a thread, c.] conſiſting of filaments, 
2. e. of ſmall threads or ſtrings about the roots of plants. ele (can 
2 'FriLacrn'[ Flaxarius, low Lat, of filum, Lat. a thread; in the 
court of common pleas] an officer, ſo called becauſe he files thoſe 
writs on which he makes proceſs: there are fourteen of them in their 
ſeveral diviſions and counties. | . 
FLA crun, low Lat. a file, a thread or wire on which writs and 
other deeds are filed up in courts. | | 
' Fit.a'co [with botaniſts] a ſort of cud wort or cotton weed. 
? FiiLaMENT ¶ f/aminta, Lat.] a ſlender thread, any body long and 
ſlender like a thread, a fibre, Cc. ' 8 | 
FrLaMEnTs [with botaniſts} thoſe ſmall threads which compoſe- 
the beards of roots. | | WS. 


 Fr'LamznTs {with phyſicians] little ſlender rays, like threads, that 


4 


appear in urine. 8 | | 
ILAMENTS [with anatomiſts] are the ſmall fibres or threads which 
compoſe the texture of the muſcles. | | 
 FiiLanDers [ filandres, Fr. flandre, It.] a kind of worms, ſmall as 
threads, which lie in the reins of a hawk. NOT 


- FiiLazsr [of fl, Fr. of flum, Lat. a thread] an officer in the 


court of common pleas, who files the writs, wherton he makes out 
- See FrLacg a 95 | ELD. 
FruBerDs [g. full-beards. Junius and Skinner, It probably had 
its name, like many other fruits, from ſome one that introduced or 
cultivated it, and is therefore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, the 
name of him who firſt brought it hither] a ſort of fine hazel nut with 


a thin ſhell... | ) | 
To Fil cn, verb act. prob. of flonter, Fr. or, according to Ca- 
ſaubon, of _ or G6awrns, Gr. A word of uncertain etymology ; 
the Fr. word fler, from which ſome derive it, is of very late produe- 
tion, and therefore cannot be its original. Jobnſon] to ſteal, to pil- 
fer, to rob. It is ufually ſpoken of petty thefts, Filch'd away his 
neighbour's goods. 'L'E/irange. - | | 
: Friucn Er [un filou, Fr.] a petty thief or robber. 
-Fricxine [of filouterte, Fr.] petty ſtealing. | 
- File; Fr. [peol, Sax. vyle, Du. feile, Ger. fyl, Su.] 1. A tool of 
ſteel, to work or poliſh iron or other metal with, and rub down the 
minences. -- 2; A thread. The e of my relation. Wotton. 
Fils [of f/um, Lat. a thread] 1. A wire or thread on which looſe 
ers are filed up together. 2. A catalogue, a roll, a ſeries; Our 
preſent muſters grow upon the fe. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fits [in military diſcipline] is the ſtrait line or row made by ſol- 
diers, ſtanding one behind or below another; which is the depth of 


the battalion or ſquadron. - | ; 
Fi. in fencing} a ſword without edges, with a button at the 
Po The, verb a. [reolan, Sax. vylen, Du. feilen, Ger.] 1. To 


polish feel, e. with d file, to cut with or file 2. [ Filum, Lat, a 
thread] to r a thread or wire; whence, to fe a bull, is to 


affer it in its order tu the notice of the the judge. 3. [From pilan, 
Sax. !] to foul, to ſully; this ſenſe is retained in Scotland. Al H n, 
mangled. C r 9 4 _ 7 


To Fare, 
abreaſt, but one after another; as, ny SE Es | 
To Furs Of I military term] to fall off from marching in al 
front, and to march in length by file. * : 122 
| Eris in heraldry] is 3 in plate VII. fig. 7. tho' ſometimes 


| jour it 18. which 
the elder brother bears in his coat during his father's life. 
file,” which compoſe the front 


1 
* 
. 

4 


verb nent. [from tho ſobſt.}"to march in u ile, bot 


Double the F 1 Es. military phraſe] is to pot two files into one. 

| from feu;lle morte, Fr. a withered 

9 2 brown or yellow. brown colour. Swiſt uſes it. | | 
Fier {of file 

metals * 


betweep two fires 

ſerved up with à cullis or 8 | uk . 7 = 
: Fi'L1Ak, adj I Fr. filiate, It. of flialis, filius, ihe. 4 ſon] 1. Of or 
Pertaining to à ſon, beſerming a ſon.” Filial piety. Sidney. 2. Bearing 
the velatioh or character of a ſon. The fta! godhead. Milton. 
„ EMU, adv. [of flial] in a manner Jilte a ſon. 
- /Fiiraungs [of i,] ſonſhip, relation of a ſon. 1 | 

;Filta'T1ON Ls, Lat. a fon ſonſhip, the relation of a ſon to a fa- 
athes j eortelative to paternity. Hale uſes it, © We are all (as St. Paul 


+Þ 
FO IEC. 


1 1 
1 
3 


 FrLines, ſup. without a ſingular [from f] fragment 


or bandage. 2. Toadorn with an aſtragal. 


ſeed in the pods. ö + + thin Wit 
To Fux, web ad. [from the noun} to cover * . | 
It wilt but ſkin and fv the ulcerous place. Shakeſpe 


films or thick ſkins, 


F II. 


obſerves) B offspring” the offspring of 

cauſe and Father of 4 univerſe . 0 — 
heaven and earth is named.“ But God has one 80 
of diſtinction and eminence, above all the.reg a 
firſi-begotten] of every creature.“ 
and Ozly-BEGOTTEN. 


* 
* 


5 called a 

3 * the {+2 

f dee CxEATIox, avs he ( 
*lty 


bel x 


e s 
W hoſe flower 8 r the . 


by the action of the file; 

Fruivs Ante Patrem {with botaniſts] 3, e, th 
ther, a term applied to plants, 
leaves. % 42 ACTED 1D ore they 

Fit1o'Lus, Lat. a little ſon. In our writers t 
for a grandſon, and ſometimes for a nophan; 1 is omen 

| Fiurye'npuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] dropwort 

. Lat. [with botaniſts] fern. As 

1'LCALE, or Fi'cTALE [prob. 7. field ale) a euſtom ore | 
the fields by bailiffs of hundreds, for whi | ag 
the inkabirants | fuch they gather wa 

To FI, verb ad. [yyllan, Sax. vullen, Dy. 
Dan. fylla, Su.] 1. To make full, to ſtore till no more 
mitted, Fill the water pots. St. John, 2. To — 
Be fruitful and — and fil the waters. Gene, pln 
to content, Adequality ili, and ſuperabundantly 4 Nh 
deſires of intelligent beings. Cheyne. 4. To oy 
glut. To ſee meat fil knaves, Shakeſpeare. 5, Ty ll au; 
out 1 for drink. 6. To fill out; to extend by ſomethin 5 
ed. E wants majeſty to fill them out. Dryden. 7. To i Ws 
often uſed without much addition to the force of the rey 4 | 
full. It pours the bliſs that fili up all the mind, Pope, $ =" 
to ſupply. Filkng ip the laborious part of life. Shakejpear N 
Fill up ; to occupy by bulk. Hills would #// up part of hu U 
upon the land. V cadæuard. 10. To fill up; to engage, Ay 


As will / ap the time 
Twixt this and ſupper. Shakeſpeare, | 
To FilL, verb neut. 1. To give to drink. Fill 1 her duk 
Revelations. ' 2, To grow full. 3. To glut, to ſitiate, Thayjy 
are ſweet and fat are more filling. Bacon. 4. To fil y; F/ 
full. Neither the Euxine, nor any other ſeas, filynyin 
grow ſhallower. Woodward, 

FilL, fubft. as, to have his FilL. 1. To have as nub wes 
_ ſatis Jo Waters flowed out to your fil. 1 Ib :. 
more properly thili] the place between the ſhafts of a c 
Fill of 5 4 hg n ; "IM 2 

Fi'LLEMOT [ feuille morte, Fr. i. e. dead leaf] a colour likethitof 
a faded leaf. See FilemoT. © _.* 170 10 

FIL LEA {of fu 1. Any thing that fills up room vitot.ue, A 
mere filler to ſtop a vacancy in the hexameter. Dryden, 1. Une whoſe 
buſineſs is to fill veſſels of carriage. Five or fix diggen u fo filen, 
Mortimer. 5 558 0 | 
-FruLer [of flum, Lat: fillet, Fr. falcte, Sp.] 1. An hre u 
ribbon to tie up womens hair; a band tied round any pat. , Ile 
fleſhy part of the leg adjoining to the loin ; applied commonlyto veal 
Legs and j1/ers for the feaſt. * Dryden. 3. Meat rolled togethef and 
tied round. In #//ets roll'd or but in pieces. Swift. 4 [ln ark» 
tecture] a little member which appears in the ornanent and woukl> 
ings, and is otherwiſe called Hel. Harris. 3 

FiLLET fin anatomy] the extremity of the membranous 


under the tougue, more commonly called the from d bill. I 
To Friiet, verb aft. ¶ from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind with à fel 


Overlail the chapters 

and Hllete them. Exodus, | CY 
F1'11.zTs [in heraldry] a kind of orle or bordure, contining af 

a third or fourth part of the breadth of the common bord: 
Fi.LETs [of a horſe} are the fore-parts: of the ſhoulder next hf 


FilLETs [with painters] a little rule or riglet of lea gold, dn 
over certain mouldings, or on the edge of frames, pannels, 0% 
 FriisTED, part. adj, [of filet, Fr. of Nun, Lat. a thread] hang 
a fillet or fillets, i 
FrLLiGRANE, FiLLIGRAM, or, Fr LLEGREEN [of fan a wh 
num, Lat.] a kind of enrichment on gold and ſilver, delicately WO 
in manner of little threads or grains, or both intermixed. „eam 
To F'1LLip [probably g. zo fly up; a word, ſays SK1nme? 
from the found. This 1 blance I am not able te 1 
therefore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fl 0 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered. Johnen hie vith be 
up a piece of money with one's finger and nail. 2. ©0 uebi 
ſame method, by a ſudden ſpring or motion. If you, — 
it ſheweth double or treble. Bacen. {om the 
dat rr. fubf. {from the verb} a jerk of the finger Jer go 10. 
umb. | | 


| An 

Fru r, fab. [ Kley, Wel. fille, Fr.] a young horſe dr i © 

unback d fll.. Suckling. g. 1, Ayoung 

FilLy Feal [of fille, Fr. filia, Lat. a daughter, and foul] likeneſs d 

1 f 2 . to a colt or young horſe. 8 an; 4 

a filly foal. Shakeſpeare.” 2. In contempt, applied , 1. 
am join d in wealdck. for my ſins, to one of thoſe flu n 

cribed in the old poet. Addiſon kin of pelle 

that eren 


A” 
; © min 
ſatiate, to fi; 


diſcover, | 


Fin [pilm, pilmepa, Sax. welamen, Lat.] a thin 
To remove the 2 of the eataract. Bacon. 
Fibu [with botaniſts} that thin, woody ſkin, 


Fr'vunzes [of Ae] filmy quality, or fate of © 


of filtrum, Lat.] So red, and wy 
hangs below the bottom of the vetiel, ſo that the Alas, a n 
2. TC an allurement, a love-potion. 3, Rey. . 
paſs through a tenfold flir. | 
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Wha Cay 
| Almig] 
lining, 1 


o FI TER vb pr Sc. Filter it through a paper. Grew. . 2. 
ain thro _— — off liquor with depending threads. 


Dirt, ſoil; naſtineſs, any thing that fouls. 
{ _ groſſneſs. The droſs and filth of ſenſual 


of filthy] after a filthy manner. 
kante ep» Sax.) u. Dinineſ, impurity, nalb 
4 65 Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their ſhining ſhould diſ- 
jefs, 6 others filthineſs. Sidney. 2. Corruption, pollution. All 
7 eſs and licentiouſneſs of life. South. 4 
1 ray [ ilrhic, Sax.] 1. Dirty, impure, naſty. The fog an 
| A es Shakeſpeare 2. Groſs, polluted. Nothing of immoral, 
: : den. | ; a 
7 re. 6b a8. [of filter] to ſtrain, to filter. Aſhes 
ied in water and trated. * Arburhnot. = | 
Fiirrra/TION [in pharmacy] a ſtraining of liquor through paper, 
lich by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the pores, admits only the finer 
arts through, and keeps the reſt behind. 1 | 
FrLTRUM, or FE'LTRUM, Lat. 4 ſtrainer, through which liquors 
ify them. 
1 f £L.TRUM [in old records] a covering for the head, 
Aide of coarſe wool cottoned together; a felt hat. 


oh Axe [with hunters] the dunging of ſeveral kinds of wild 


| 1 ſalh. The light ſummer hemp that bears no ſeed, 
called fmblebemp. Mortimer. EE, Ea 
LF/MBRIA, Lat. a ſkirt or edge of any thing. EY 

W r/urrared [ fmbriatus, Lat.] bordered, edged round, laced, 
Winged on the edges. 3 ; ; 

WF uziarr {with botaniſts] the leaves of plants are ſaid to be 
WE when they are jagged, and have a kind of a fringe about them. 

WF [us61areo ſin heraldry] ſignifies that an ordinary is edged 
add with another of a different colour; he beareth or, acroſs, patee- 
es, fimbriated ſable. ; 
WE r2zL= [with anatomiſts] the extremities or borders of the tubæ 
pianæ, formerly ſo termed, becauſe they reſemble à fringe or 
der. 

fm, or pinne, Sax. pinna, Lat. vin, Du.] 1. The limb or 
of a fiſh, by which he moves in the water. 2. A quill or 


; Fo Fix a Chevin [in carving] is to carve or cut up a chub-fiſh or 
0 Vin. : | ; 

„, or Fixals, Fr. and It. [in muſic books] the end or laſt 
of a piece of muſic, . | 

erk, ad}. [of fine] liable to be fined, that admits a fine. 
I NEABLENESS fof fixeab/e] liableneſs to be fined, or to pay a fine 


mercement, 


I'vaL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [ finale, It. of finalis, Lat.] 1. Laſt, ul- 


dre. Sea fights have been fa to the war. Bacon. 3. Mortal, 
72 To work by na ſmart. Spenſer. 4. Reſpecting the mo- 
or end. . 
INal Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done; or that cauſe 
| or is what it is. - ES 
WIN Cauſes [in theology] are thoſe great, wiſe, and ends, 
d Almighty God, ef dra of —— had in 3 and 
lining, in fitting and diſpoſing, in continuing and preſerving, all 
eral parts of the univerſe. Our reaſoning from final cauſes, in 
e 2 defegning all wiſely creating and diſpoſing mind, is very 
lupe. Who, for inſtance, that compares the 2/ or fina/ cauſe 
in or BAR With the ſtructure of thoſe organs, and with the 
ities belonging to /ight and ſound, but muſt of neceſſity infer 
x, and from deſign, INTELLIGENCE? He that formed the 
| al He not ſee? He that faſhioned the ear, ſhall He not 


Mal Letters [in the Hebrew tongue] 1p y, capb, mem, 
jb, trade, which every where, but at the ends of words, are 
MINDY. | : 

Nu [with carvers] an emblem of the end of life, being an in- 
Pent placed on monuments, wiz. a boy without wings, holding 
band an extinguiſhed torch, with the flame end fixed on a death's 
{at the boy's feet. = 

Nl [in geography] a port town of Italy, ſituated on the Me- 
Mean ſea, about 37 miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, to which it is 


. edy. [final En. fnalement, Fr. fnalter, Lat.] 1. In 
e, in the end. 2. Completely, without recovery. Fi- 
22 out by the hand of jade, 550 ; 4 
, Jutſt, Fr. revenue, profit. It is ſeldom uſed in the ſin- 
14 rdinary fmances lie caſual. Bacon. __— 
. Fr. [ fnanze, It.] a fine, a certain ſum of money paid 
| wo 105 for the enjoyment of ſome privilege or other. 
5 e rande] the ee or revenues of a king. 
Fx. an officer belonging to the fin ; K 
[or fums the public revence. ging ances, one who col 


th. ® Fixenr, ſub. [from 10 fre ; in the iron works] the 
ke, Age. finck.Ger.] a bird of ſeveral ſorts ; as, bulfinch, 


u, Sax. funde, Dan. fi 

0 ob de, Dan. finng, Su. vinden, Du. find 1 
3 by ng or 2 Seek and ye ſhall . — 
b diſc. ver a thing loſt. He hath /ound his ſheep. 

the 9 e which before lay hid. A curſe on him who 

on forty 5 be w experimentally. 
ary and ſo vai | | 

1 meet with, RY ll r Cowley, 
. 6. To diſcover 


pon. In woods and foreſts thou art frund. 
by Rudy. Wich ſharpen'd fight ſome re. . 


„ Fr. of filtrum, Lat. a trainer] to 


Frrun 4que, Lat. ſin ancient deeds] a ſtream or courſe of 


ite. Their chief good and final hope. Milion. 2. Conclufive, 


FIN 
medies may And. Dryden. 7. To hit on by chance, to perceive at 
cidentally. . DEI | 
They build on ſands, which if unmov'd they find, 
Lis but becauſe there was no wind. Coroley. 
8. To | by any mental effort in general. 
ach finding like a friend, 3 

Something to blame and ſomething to commend. Pope. 

3 To remark, to obſerve. Beauty or wit in all I fnd. Cowley. 10. 
o detect, to catch, to deprehend. When found in a lie. Locke. 11. 

To reach, to retain. Glad when they can find the grave. Fob. 12. 
To meet. In ills their bus neſs and their glory nd. Cowley, 13. 
To ſettle any thing in one's opinion. | 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholic would fnd. Cowley, 
14. To determine by judicial verdict. Found him guilty of high trea- 
fon. Shakeſpeare. 15. To provide, to allow, to furniſh, to ſupply 3 
as, my father finds me in money. 16. [In law] to approve; as, the 
grand jury find a bill. 17. To find himſelf; to be, to fare with regard 
to health or fickneſs, pain or eaſe. 18. To find out; to ſolve, to 
unriddle. The Fading out of parables. Ecclefiaſiicus., 19. To find out; 
to diſcover ſomething hidden. Canſt thou by ſearching ind out God? 


Job. 20. To findout; to obtain the knowledge of. To find out and 


thoroughly to underſtand what nature has made moſt beautiful: Dry- 
den. 21. To find out; to invent, to excogitate, Skilful to work in 
gold, and to find out every device. 2 Chron. 22. The particle out is 
added often, without any other uſe than that it adds ſome emphaſis 
and force to the verb. Wes 3 
To Fix the Ship's Trim [ſea phraſe] is to find out how ſhe will 
ſail beſt. OT ITT | 
Fiinver [of find] 1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
Crown thee for a finder of madmen. Shakeſpeare. 2. One that picks 
up any thing loſt. 
Fr xD ERS [in old ſtatutes] the ſame officers as thoſe now called 
ſearchers, employed about diſcovering uncuſtomed or prohibited 
ods. | | 
8 IND-FAuLr [of find and fault] one that cenſures or cavils. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. e 
1'NDABLE, adj. [ findibilis, of findo, Lat, to cleave] that may be 
clett. = ; 
Fi'NDABLENEss [of findable] capableneſs of being cleft. 


Fi'xoy, adj. [fynbrg, Sax.] plump, weighty, firm. Thus the 


proverb, 


A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and Andy, 
means, that it ſtores the barn with plumb and firm eorn. Junius. 
Fine, adj. [ fin, Fr. fon, Du. Erſe, and L Ger. fein, H. Ger. 


perhaps from funeus, Lat. compleated. Jobnſon] 1. Spruce, gay, 
ſhowy, ſplendid. A fire faſhion. Pope. 2. Pure, without mixture, 


refined. Fine copper. Ezra, 3. Clear, tranſparent; as, the beer or 
wine is fe. 4. Not coarſe. Purple and ue linen. St. Luke. 5. 
Subtile, thin; as, the ine ſpirits evaporate. 6. Refined, ſbtilely 
invented or excogitated. Thoſe things were too fine to be fortunate 
and ſucceed in all parts. Bacon. 7. Keen, thin, ſmoothly ſharp. 
The finer edges or points of wit. Bacon. 8. Nice, exquiſite, deli- 
cate. The irons of planes are ſet fe or rank. Moxon. g. Artful, 
dexterous. Fine deliveries and ſhifting of dangers. Bacon. 10. Frau- 
dulent, knaviſhly ſubtle. His „ne handling and his cleanly play. 
Spenſer. 11, Elegant, with dignity and elevation. To call the tram- 
pet by the name of the metal was fire. Dryden. 12. Applied to per- 
ſons it means beautiful, with dignity, genteel, neat, handſome. 13. 
Accompliſhed, elegant of manners, polite. The fnef gentleman of 
his time. Felton. 14. [In irony] ſomething that will ſerve the turn, 
ſomething worth contemptuous notice. The Ang mad devil of jea- 
louſy. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fine feathers make Fine birds. 

That is, fine apparel and ornaments will ſet off perſons, and fome- 
times make a homely one appear handſome, at leaſt tolerable. De- 
cency, according to a man's rank and circumſtances, is, to be ſure, 
as commendable as extravagance and foppery is diſpicable. The Lat. 
ſay ; Yeflis virum facit (clothes make the man.) | 

Fixes [ fin, Cimb. of finis, Lat. an end, 2. a final concluſion] 1. 
A penalty. # x | 
Your breathing ſhall expire, 11 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakeſpeare; 
2. A pecuniary puniſhment, a mul& or amends made in money for 
an offence againſt the king and his laws, or againſt a lord of a manor. 
Davies uſes it, 3. Forfeit, money paid for any exemption or liberty. 
Fines ſet upon plays. Addiſon. 4. [From fin, enfin, Fr. finis, Lat.] 
the end, the concluſion ; as, in fine. - | 

FixE [in law] a covenant made before juſtices, and entered of re- 
cord, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable ; 
being in ee tempore finii, to cut off all controverſies, to cut off entails; 
Sc. alſo.a ſum of money paid for entrance upon lands or tenements 


let by leaſe. 


Fines for Alienation [law term] were certain fines paid to the king 
— tenants in chief, for licenſe to alien or make over their lands to 

ers. 

Fine Force [in law] ſignifies an abſolute, unavoidable neceſſity or 
conſtraint; as, when a man is forced to do what he can no way avoid, 
he is ſaid to do it, de — force, i. e. upon pure force. | 

Fins Annullando, ec. Lat. a writ to the juſtice, for the diſannul- 
ling or making void a fine levied on lands holden in ancient demeſn, 
to the prejudice of the lord. 

Fin Lewando, c. Lat. a writ directed to the juſtices of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and empowering them to admit of a fine for ſale of lands 
holden ia capite. | BY 
Fin non Capiendo pro Terris, ©&c: Lat. a writ which lies for one, 
who, upon conviction by a jury, having his lands and goods ſeized 
for the king's uſe, and his body impriſoned, obtains favour for a ſum 
of money, ec. to be ſet at liberty, and recover his eſtate. 

Fins pro Diſſeiſina, Nc. Lat, a writ lying for the releaſe of one 
laid in priſon, for a rediſſeiſin, upon a reaſonable fine. 
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| : _"Finrs Cuz [with logicians] is the 
ſi iz man of ph * ; 


FIN 


Thoſe with the fineneſe of their ſouls, 


By reaſon guide his execution. Shak r/peare. | 4. Thinneſs and 


ſmallneſs of threads in cloth, &. 


Fine non Capiendo pro Pulchre, Ec. Lat. a writ forbidding officers 


of court to take fines for fair pleading. 
Fixx 3 a rentering, a ſine and 


parts of a cloth, Qc. torn or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, c. He that of greateſt works is Hniſber, 

A Fins Executed [in-law] is ſuch, which of its own force gives a Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter, Shatefrar, 
preſent poſſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a cognizee; ſo that he needs no J- One-that puts an end, an ender. No friend but God 
writ of habere facias ſeifinam, for execution of the ſame ; but may en- the one a defender of his innocency, the other a finiſer of id de 
ter. . bles. Hooker, 0! Ul his toy 


 AFins Executory [in law] is ſuch as of its on force does execute 


PS in the cognizee. » 0 


Single Fine ¶ in law] one by which nothing is granted or ren · finiſh it. 


dered back _ by the cognizees to the cognizors or any of them. 


A- Double Fine, contains a grant and ren 


cognizors for ſome eſtate, limiting 
named in the writ of covenant. 
To Fine, verb af. 1. To purge and clear from 


from droſs. 


The fining pot is for ſilver. Proverbs. 
to ſet off. Now ot 


ſolete. 


mulct. To fire men one third of their fortune. 


To Fine, werb neut. to pay a fine, What poet ever fin'd for ſheriff? 


Oldham, 


To Fi'ntDR aw, werb af. [of fine and draw) to ſow up a rent with 


ſo much nicety that it is hardly perceivable. 


nicely. 

Fi'nEFinGERBD, adj. [of fine and finger] nice, exquiſite, artful, 
The moſt frefinger'd workman. Spenſer. 

Fi'ngLY, adv. [of fre] 1. Sprucely, gayly as to 
coatſely not meanly. Finely attired in white. Bacon. 2. Elegantly, beau- 
tifully, more than juſtly, Plutarch ſays very finely. Addiſon. 3. Keenly, 
ſharply, with a thin edge or point. Black lead ſharpen'd finely. 
Peacham. 4. In ſmall parts, not groſsly. Finely powdered. Boyle. 
5. (By way of irony) wretchedly, in ſuch a manner as to deſerve con- 
temptuous notice. You will find that kingdom finely govern'd in a 
ſhort time. South. "$5 | | 

Fi'neness {of fine, En. fineſſe, Lat.] 1. Spruceneſs, gayneſs in 
cloaths, ſhew. The finere/s of cloaths. Decay of Piety. 2. Elegance, 
beauty, delicacy. The finene/s of her genius. Prior. 3. Subtilty, 
artfalneſs, ingenuity. 

* Fritxr, Jubi. [of fire] gaiety in attire, ſhow. Cultivating clean- 
lineſs and finery together. Swift, ; cate + 
_ Fines [of as] one who puriſies or refines metals. 


An unneceſſary 


2 not 
1 


Fixg'ssE, ſub/t. Fr. artifice, ſtratagem. word 
which is creeping into the language. Ken 
Fix E“w, mouldineſs or hoarineſs, dirtineſs or naſtineſs, 4 
_ Frx6rr [ pingen, from pangen, Sax. to hold, finger, Dan. Du. 
and Ger. Sw, finger, Teu. fick, Goth.) 1. A part of the hand, that 
flexible member of the hand by which we catch and hold. The „u- 
gers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of fifteen bones, there being 
three to each finger. They are a little convex and round towards the 
back of the hand, but hollow and plain towards the palm, except the 
Jaſt where the nails are. I he order of their diſpoſitions is called firſt, 
ſecond and third phaianx, Beſides theſe there are ſome ſmall bones 
called oſſa ſeſamoida, becauſe they reſemble ſeſamum grains. They 
are reckoned about twelve in each hand, and are placed at the joint 
of the fingers under the tendons of the flexors, to which they ſerve as 
pullies. Seine. 2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion. Remov'd four 
fingers from approaching death. Dryden. 3. The hand, the inſtru- 
ment of work, manufacture, art. e nan 2040 of 
Her ſtubborn look, (RN | Woe. + 
This ſoftneſs from thy Anger took. Waller. 
1 Aa have a thing at one's xincer's ends. 5 
t. Scire tanguam ungues dig itoſgue. Io be very apt at a thing, to 
keen it perſefly d... 
To hade a FiNGER in the Pye; that is, to be concern'd in, or to 
have to do with a buſineſs. A cant phraſdG. no 121 
of .- His rixcpss are lime⸗twigggggs 2 
That is, will tick to every thing, or he is given to pilfering. The 
Fr. ſay; II a les goits crochus. (He has crooked fingers.) 9. 
To FINGER, verb ad. [of pengan, Sax. fingoren or fingeren, Du. 
fingeren, Ger.] 1. To touch lightly, to toy with. The mere fight 
and f:gering of money. Grew. 2. To touch thieviſhly or unſeaſona- 
bly. © Fingering the ſceptre, and | hoiſting himſelf into hib father's 
throne. South. 3. To touch any inſtrument of muſie. Bow'd her 
hand to teach her fingering, Shakeſpeare, 4. To perform any work 
exquiſitely. with the fingers. - Skill 'd in loops of fingering fine; Spenſer. 
*1xnGER-Fern,\a plant. ws a e to 
Fix ER Breedth, a meaſure of two barley- corns in length, or four 
laid fide by fide. 7255 Mien TITEL 
A-bur-- 


AN i 


11 > 91 


. 
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FUNGLE-FANGLE [a corrupt repetition of fungl] a' trifle. 
leſque word. * "Is; 4 SCOOT IF an ann 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle 


* 
\ as A 
TEE» Ba * FLECT he 


udibras. 
pruce, affected, conceited, nice, 


About the ſlighteſt rgle-fangle. - 
_Fr'vrcal,'adj. rot five? 6 iſh, 
pretending to ſuperf uons elegance. A fnical ſop. L*Eftranges 
FrniCAaLLY, adv. [of finical] ſprucely, conceitedly, foppiſbly. 
 Finicalxgss [of frical]. affeftednely in dreſs,” foppery, ſuper- 
fluous nicety. _ .... | eee, 8 
i : INURE | (in 10 wagon Ke fine, or to pay a fine upon compoſition. - 
Fr'ns, Lat. ¶ in muſic books} the fame as f e, the end. 
Fixis, Lat. an end or IND RY np er, orb ed? 
Fins Cojus Gratia, Lat. [with logicians] is that we pretend to do 
or obtain. Thus health is the end of phyſie, becauſe it pretends to 


ocure it. a 
is rſon for whom work is done: 
cauſe it is deſigned to cure him. 
o Fus [ finir, Fr. and Port. fralizar, Sp. finire, It. and Lat.] 
1. To end, to put an end to. 2. Jo bring to the end purpoſed, to 


1 
* 


impercoptible ſowing up the 


erback either of ſome rent, 


common, or other thing out of the land, c. to all or ſome of the 
thereby remainders to ſtrangers, not ration. 


dregs, to make 
tranſparent. The fining of wine. Mortimer. 2. To refine, to purify 
3- To embelliſh, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To make leſs coarſe. It fines the graſs. Mortimer. 
5. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet a fine upon, to puniſh with pecuniary 


Fi NEDRAWER (of finedraww] one whoſe trade is to ſow. up rents 


; nable; or à lucid and fluid body, conſiſting of carihy bach | 


Fir E. & Lon | | 
began the ſecond of September, in wing 5 
ſpace conſumed 78 or .churches, 5 chapels, an Ws 
exchange, 13200 houſes; the whole loſs valued 2 — 
yo dd a Iy the fring 9% 
Finz, as, glue the fire 10 a horſe, is to apf) 


hot to ſome preternatural ſwelling 925 
FPias and water ate good ſervants but lie 


out them, eſpecially the latter. On the 


all the inconveniencies, which N 


caly and reſigned in the enjoyment of the com > 


FIR 
complete, Epi s taken { rately fn; 1 
perfect, to poliſh to the — We 40 0 3. 
ey + ought tft + | 4% nylg 
FE v,. [of fini/s ; celui qui finit, Fr. fo; 
finiſhes, makes complete or perfects. The ns — 6 
faith. Hebrews. . 2. A performer, an accompliſher. Heile u a 


Fi'xviskixe [with architects] is frequently appli 
crater, &c. raiſed over a piece of building to — 5 
U t o 


Fir ¶ finito, It. Snitus, Lat.] that which h 
to its eſſence, ſomething bounded or limited, in 
having fixed and determinate bounds ſet to its power, extent au 

N. B. That may be infinite in ene ſenſe, Which Tad 
another, Thus, an infinite line is infinitely leſs than an vr, 
and an infinite plane is infinitely leſs than an infinite 2 x ; 

and that only, 1s —_— infinite, which is infinite in 31 6 
dh e ee re jp re and FIRST Cave _ 

1'NITELESS, adj, [of finite} being without bon 15 
Brown uſes it. . 5 gw, mil 
Fi'NITELY, adv. [of finite} within certaia limits, to x certin & 


gree. | 

1 0 finite] e ere limitation. Noris nah 

1'NITEUR ſin Italian riding academies] a term uſed inn, 

end of a ate courſe. , ] 0 pray the 

Fi'xITIVE, adj. [ finitivus, Lat.] defining, 
Fix “ron, Lat. the ſame as horizon. - 

Fi'nLaxD, a province of Sweden, lying on the north file of the 
gulph of Finland, and on the eaſt ſide of the Bothnic guph, 
rung [of finite] confinement within certay Dun. 
Cheyne uſes it. | | 
þ Fi'vLEss, adj. [of fn] being without fins. A ful; ih, thy. 
peare. 

F1'NLIKE, adj. [of fin and ide] formed in imitaton fin. H. 
like oars. 5", 5 15 : a 

F1'NNED, adj. [of fir] having broad edges like in 
either ſide. rd broad finned wo Zu 8 nu 

FixN v, adi. [of fn] furniſhed with fins, formed forthe denent of 
water. Finny fiſh. Dryden. | | 

Frnors, or FINERS | affimexrs, Fr. affnatori, It.] of nel, fad 
as purify gold, filver, &c. from droſs. See Fins, 

INo'cato, /ubft. a ſpecies of fennel, 

Fi'xToEgD, adj. [of fn and toe] palmipedous, haringa membrine 
between the toes. Ray uſes it. | 

Fi'peLE, aH. [ fibula, Lat.] a ſtopper. The fp: that fratend 
the air. Bacon. nl rt 

Fiz [fjrr, Wel. fyr, fir, Dan. vueren, Du. fir, Ger, pfl. 
pubu, Sax. ] the fir-wood or tree of which deal boards are made. Ri 


as terms Or 
Oppoſition 10 ini, 


bounding, 


ever green. See PiNE-TREE, and Firs. | poke; 
FixzDera'rE [pind pane, Sax. ] the act of going inv ide amy, N tes 
taking arms, | pay 


FixpwriTa [pind-pnrch, Sax.] men worthy to ber am. 

FixE [pyne, dax. feu, Fr. fuoco, It. fuego, Sp. I Port. cn Gr. 
fyer, Du. fuer, L. Ger. feuer, H. Ger. fuir, Cel. in, Go] 0 
of the four elements, the igneous element. 2. A nnen i 
little fre. Shakeſpeare. 3. A conflagration of towns dt _—_— 
fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot. 4. Flame, lght, Revit 
Stars hide your fires. Shakeſpeare. 5. Fortune by bunny; 1 
in fire. Prior. 6. The puniſhment” of the damned. Jai. 7. 
thing provoking, any thing that inflames paſſion. What 2. 1 
ears. Shakeſpeare. 8. Ardour of temper, vehemence of po ; 
had Are in his temper. Atterbury. g. Livelineſs of magna 


of expreſſion, and ſpirit of ſentiment. Life and fr h 01 5 Ir other ve 
words. Felton. 10. The paſſion of love. The fre of by in jo 3 
ful blood. Shad 11, Eruptions or impoſthumaten! ©. ＋ 


(0 Mam . 5 
mal Free 
&t Myſt, 


, and the 


thony's fire, 12. To ſet fire on, or ſet on fre; © kindle, 

He that /e a fire on a plane - tree. Taylor. ; 
Figs Ffwith naturaliſts} is by ſome defined to be ng 

tieles of the third element, moved with the moſt rapid 0; 


ſwiftly moved by the matter of the firſt element, upon 1 
ee. reed N ed.ſe al we here there is none. | 

r 18 ed ſeveral ways, where : {th 
1. By — > Wm vt in a Convex glaſs, iy - lk 
to that point, on which the rays fall, provided It ** |, 
matter, fe. ſuch as will burn! 2. By ſtriking ous uy ohr 
other or againſt ſteel. 3. By rubbing wood or 115 it webe e 
lid body, a great while together and very hard, at nchng lem if 
alſo by winding cords about a ſtick and ſwiftly tu id canes fius 
way and that way, will ſet them on fire. . 
with a tobacco pipe, will force out fire. | e 10öb, W 
„ dreadful conflagration in = 1 in 


Some ha 


in order to iſcuſs it. 


firing 
They are ſo good ſervants that there is no po fn 1 5 hard = 


other hand, 

termine Which is the worſt maſter. e lm. © 
che oho will enjoy the FIRE muſk bear with 07 fecunt f 
The Lat ſay; Commoidita: urwi ſua fert 1 It) And inde 
conveniency carries its inconveniency along w! rely fred | 


| life. 
very hard to find any of the conveniencies of atorall 
ry y and even aa 


prudent in 


them. All that a wiſe man can do is to e, 


There's no FIRE without ſome b ' 
Fr. Nul feu ſans fumie. See FUME. 


\ 


FIR 


odr] may gif) perſons, #ho being ambitidus 
cant re Ah gy port an ardent courage, and 


pin [in coat | and 
the fire continually aſcend Jupwards; tho 


honour, have 

ir thoughts 
are but few coats in 

France and Germany that d. 

To F wo 22 ayw 

| : mind. Dryden. 3. 2000 fs 

| „ us ſhall apr heron * b 10 

And fre us hence. Widgets a., To be if Det 


h Wen and fiery. 3. To take fire, to be kin · 


& & AS 


or Flu kE· voor [of pyne-beanan, Sax. ] a ſort of bea- 
n to be br land 
| uss, de FR nor 1 Sax.] fuel for 3 
«Gong; an allowance of wood to maintain competent firing for the 
ofthe tenant, and which' he may take! out of the fands granted 
dim. M0188 - af : 25 cathy | | N . 51, a | 4 
Enn for fre and brand} 1: A piece of wood kindled. 2: 
4 ay 7 =* faQtions, and cauſes miſchief, Took 
e John Chamber their firebrand. Bacon. : 1 2 
Circulary Fire, or Reverberatory Firs [with chemiſts] a furnace, 
heat of which goes not out by a direct funnel ; but is returned 
un the veſſel or matter to be managed by it. . 
EF mentary Free, or Pure FIRE, is ſuch as it exiſts in itſelf, and 
lich we properly call fire, of itſelf it is imperceptible, and only diſ- 
ess itſelf by certain effects which it produces in bodies. 
ane Fine, or Culinary FIE, is that which exiſts in ignited bo- 
or excited by the former in combuſtible matter. 
nia! Fins is that contained in cauſtic medicines. 
aas. caoss, two firebrands faſtened croſs-ways on the top of a 
ad beſmeared with blood, anciently uſed as a ſignal in Scot- 
d give notice of a ſudden "invaſion, and in order to a ſudden 
Wo of the inhabitants. They fly with it from one village to another 
Wh the utmoſt ſpeed ; and whoever refuſes to take the croſs and con- 
on farther; is ſhot directly dead on the ſpot by the perſon who 
carried it. Hayward. ; 
eros att (in meterology] a fiery meteor, ſometimes flying in 
aht, bearing ſome reſemblance to a dragon; alſo a kind of ar- 
Lock [of fr: and oct} a ſoldier's gun, a muſket. 4 
aua of and mer]! 1. One employed to extinguiſh houſes 
e. 5 A man of violent paſſions. 'The fate to drink a bottle 
azrax [of fre and par] r. A pan for holding fire. 2. (In a 
the receptacle for the priming powder. 1 a 
RESHOVEL: fest Bux] an utenſil with which hot coals are 
wn up in kitchens. _ en 
eso of Ire And wad} fuel, wood for burning. 
ir- Noriters, labourers or under officers to the fire · maſters. 
* rirrors {With engineers] àre ſmall earthen pots, into which is 
. la granade filled Wien Teber and covered with a piece of parch- 
| and two matches laid a- eroſs lighted, which is to be thrown by 
Inde of match, to burn What they deſign to ſet fire to. 
Ak. Sbipe, are ſhips charged with artificial fire-works, who having 
md of an enemy 'sſhipy grapple her, and ſer her on ſire. 
| arp Ae *in military art] a term uſed when ſoldiers, being 
up for-that purpoſe, - fire one after another, ſo that it runs the 
length of the line, or round a town, tower, &c. Hh 
NWS [ars pyroteehnica, in painting and ſculpture] is re- 
led by a youth with a rocket in one hand, and Jupiter's thun- 
rin the other. At his feet, on the one fide, a genius blowing 
re; and on the other fide all ſorts of fire-works prepar'd. 
td Fk [with chemiſtsÞ one that is lighted all round a 
other veſſel to heat it all alike; EPs Wenn eis 
Date Fine, is chat of the ſun, collected in the focus of a burn- 
Mirour, 335 SA [ ; fits AAS wane 16 318 1, 
al Fre with ſurgeons] is a hot iron. 2 
in our train of artillery] an. officer who gives direc- 


2 


i 


= 


works, x N 55 

isrone [of fre and fore] The fire-ftone or pyrites is a com- 
Aumetallie foflil; compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unmetallic 
bat in very different proportions in the ſeveral moſſes. The 
canmon ſort, Which is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh ſhapeleſs 
bound in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol or oop- 


l f „ Procured: It has its name of pyrites or fire. ſtone from its giv- 
1 a aer 8 bock againſt a ſteel, much more freely than à flint 

e ne 15 1 e enen nr 207 unn no Anton 8 r 
1 hi ia. dane, a flone uſed about chimneys or fire-hearths, which re- 


% tans, and alſo emits heat 
8 Nrw a ſort of charletan, or one who 
i Feftarors/ar ee bn 321 5 3 

s fer d bras, Fr.] 


I 


pretends .to eat fire 


ke ; : & bully or hector. 1803. bnd es., 
7 ores, are Preparations made of gun- poder, ſulphur, and 5 
N. ble ingredients, on occaſion of public rejoicings, Qc. 
*, a ſort of artificial or faRitious fire, which. will burn 
er water; and alſo with 


_” 3 reater violence than out of it. 
ng ps eg. A Fack in hired. [rey Or Will in 4 . nens: 
„ e 
ling n thei, »Chemuſts] are five, the f degres is equa 
by . an heat of the human body, or rathe! that 7 hen hatch- 

: Way nals ego lag We 193544 einm a4 tþ > 

1 Nor n. e d as gi à perſon ain, but does not de- 
_ Ms i he the parts, hm hat df a ſearch ſun. as init t;:y 
1 ere de e ee 11191 cg e 

1 ee ie chat Which melts metals and deſtroys every 

et a} e dee e 0304 885 . for. lead, which is the 


dis the. 6 dad we wich, 
Ane . 0 . 
— ; ook one, in order to its 
beat. 4 81 a 55 Ang 4 ao 
nc off3 e 
Nm, 1 


ſnalia degree of heat; and iron, 
fuſion, requires the 
Nil a1 8 Nee } if 12 
5 1 5 37 T id dit 


Hon | hi 


* in England that bear fire's er 4 
0. n | 


e or 5 ian, Sax. ] 1. To ſet on fire, to 
E.. ard. 2. To Animate, to inflame the 


Fe higheſt hill in every hundred, throughout the 


2 Fo 
, andthe-proportions of the ingredients for all the compoſitions - 


FIR 


The. ab degree, is that whereby gold is made to emit fumes ahd 
evaporate. | 
Fra, ſubft. [of fire] fewel. Mortimer uſes it. | 

To Frgx, verb ad. [of.ferio, Lat. to ſtrike] 1. To beat or whip, 
to correct, to chaſtiſe. To ir and whip another's fin, Hudibras. 
2. To cohabit with a woman,  , _. I, | 

Frzxin [q. d. fourth kin, of peopen, Sax. four and kin, a di- 
min.}-1z 8 fourth part of a barrel or 9 galons. 2. A ſmall veſſel 
in gende S ee . 

3 255 * liſt to another that miracle's brother, 

Which was done with a fr lin of powder. Denbam. 

Fixx ef foul Stuff} [with the vulgar] a coarſe corpulent woman ; 
rey low cant. e | | 

Fink Mar, one who buys ſmall-beer of the brewer, and ſells it 
again to his cuſtomers, | Ye: Ri 
FRM, ai. if, forme; Fr. fermo, It. firme, Sp. and Pott. Pugs Lat.] 
1. Faſt, ſtrong, noteafily pierced, hard, folid ; oppoſed to ſoft. A 

Arm building. ryan. 2. Reſolute; unſhaken, conſtant, fixed, 
ſteady. Firm perſuaſion, T:4lotſon. ö 11 vo 

Jo FRM, verb ad. [firmo, Lat.] 1. To ſettle, to confirm, to fix. 
Firming thoſe letters with all their hands and ſeals. Knolles. 2. To 
fix without wandering. He on his card and compaſs firms his eye. 
Sßenſer. | 

Fi“ RMA ſin the practice of Scotland] a duty which the tenant pays 
to his landlord; the ſame with feu or fee. 1 9755 

Firma [in doom's-day book} a tribute anciently paid towards the 

entertaininent of the king of England for one night, 

 Fr&MAMENT, Fr. [ fermamento, It. firmamento, Sp. of firmamentum, 
Lat.] the eighth heaven or ſphere, being that wherein the fixed ſtars 

are ſuppoſed to be placed; alſo the ſky, the heavens. Theſe large 
volumes of the fm ent. Raleigh. But in the Maſaic uſe of the term 
it ſhould imply no more thin that expanſe or aTMOsPHERE of air, 
which is ſtretch'd between waters of the clouds, and thoſe on the ſur- 
face of our carth. | | | 
 FiRMAME'NTAL, adj: [of firmament] celeſtial, belonging to the up- 
per regions. Firmamental waters. Dryden. : | | 

Fi'RMAN [in India, or the Mogul's country] a paſſport or permit 
granted to foreign veſſels to trade within their juriſdiction. 

| FirmaRra'T1o [in old records] farming or holding to farm. | 

FigMA'RY,/ub/t. [a law term] a firmer's right to the lands, tene- 
ments, Ict to him, ad farmams. | 

FirxMa'Tion, Lat. the act of ſtrengthening, — _ 

FixwE” [in old records] a farm, or land and tenements hired at 4 

certain rate. | | < 

FigMeD, or FULL FiRMED [with falconers] well fledg'd ; a hawk 

is ſaid to be ſo, when all the feathers of his wings are entire. 8 

FI KML v, adv. [of firm] 1. Steadily, conſtantly, reſolutely. Firmly 
perſuaded. Adiſon. 2. Strongly, impenetrably, immoveably. Stick 

together ſo firmly. Newton. ; | . & 

Fi'sxMNess [of frm] 1. Steadineſs, conſtancy, reſolution. This 
armed Job with frmne/s and fortitude. Atterbury. 2. Compactneſs, ſta- 
bility, hardneis, ſolidity. It would become by degrees of greater 
conſiſtency and firmne/s. Burnet. 3. Durability, laſtingneſs. The 
eaſineſs and firmne/; ot union. Hayward. 4. Certainty, ſoundneſs 
he truth and frmme/5 of the one, and the flaws and weakneſs o 
e other. South; | n W 

 Fi'emingss [in a philoſophical ſenſe] actording to Mr, Boyle, con- 
ſits, in that the particles which compoſe ſuch bodies as are commonly 
called frm or ſalid, are pretty groſs, and are either ſo much at reſt, or 
ſo entangled one with another, that there is a mutual chef or Qlick- 
ing together of their parts, ſo that they cannot flow from, ſlide over 
or ſpread themſelves eyery way from one another, as the parts of fluid 
bodies can, or it is defined to be a conſiſtence of that ſtate, of a body, 
wherein its ſenſible parts are ſo united together, that a motion of one 
part induces a motion of the reſt. | 17.12 a 

Fixx [pup pudu, Sax. ] a fir-tree or wood, deal. See Fig. 

Figsr, adi. '[prippez, Sax. forit, Dan. and Su. furiſt, Teut.] 1. The 
ordinal of one, that which is in order before any thing elſe. 2. Ear- 
liek, in time. The ii covenant, Hebrews. 3. Prime, chief, higheſt 
in dignity. Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was firfl. Daniel. 4. 


1 1 ſan , 
Where will you go Shakeſpeare, 7 

Fixs N, u. 1 Before any thing elſe, earlieſt, 2. Before any 
other conſideration. Firſt, metals are more durable than plants. Bacon. 
3. It has often at before it, and implies at the beginning. Creatures 
that Can provide for themſelves ar firſt. Bentley, 4+ my or laft ; at 
one hour or other. 0 A are foals and lovers f, or laſt. Dryder. | 

016 non <0 I Fisser come, FIRST ſerv'd. | 

Er. Qui, arrive le premier au moulin, premier doit moudre. It ſhould 
be ſo but, according to another proverb, Es 

1-111 Wer thats riss up, is not always #1857 (erbed, 

F. Deſert and reward /eldom keep company; under DeseRT. 
The It. ſay: as we: Il primo venute, il primo /ervits, 

RinsT, BEGOT,. Or. FIRST, BEGOTTEN, ahh. [of firft and begot, or 
begotten] the eldeſt. | 127 | 

FingsT-noens! (or ſfirſt- begotten] of evety creature, Coloſſ. i. 15. 
FIRST-BORN, that which is firſt produced. Or 2dly, firſt in dignity 
or flation. As the firit-born [or N of the ſons of Jacob, is 
the FIRST so which Jacob begat : And as the © firſt- born [or firſt- 
begotten] from the dead” [Coloſ,, i. 18.) is the firſt dead perſon 
whom God begat, in the saxs2 there intended, i. e. ſo raiſed to life, 
as that he ſhould. die no: more; So, by parity of argument, and from 
the very nature of language, . the firſt-born for firſt-begotten] of 
every creature“, ſhould Feu the firft' creature which Gon begat. 
Or (ag St. Ireneus well Sn) it!“ the ff. begotten in the whole cre- 


* 


ation", [See FIEIATIon] In what ſenſe St. Hitary and other 
Conſubftentia/ifts, of the fourth century, did not ſeruple to apply (as 
their predeceſſors. in the faith had done before them) ſheſc and the 
like terms to the ſon of God, conſidered in his HroRESTH capacity, 

reader, will-find under the word [CxzaT1oNn] ; and that they did not 
herein contradict the. Nrcenxs creed and council (in whoſe defence 
wrote) will appear hereafter, [See Nrexne] It ſhould not be 


the 
. diflembl » that the learned * : the Scripture Dearine of the . 


2 
— 


vis. 


wit, p. 186. has given a difzrent” turn to this phraſeology, as it ſtands 
in the original, mgwroroxo; Taos Erics, he would ſuppoſe it to 
expreſs, not that Chriſt was the firſt born of;“ but “ born Cor 
brought forth] BzyForRs the whole creation,” It could have been 
wiſhed, in juſtice to our tranffators, (not to ſay in ſupport of his 
deviating from them) that moſt judicious critic had produced one 
fingle inftante out of any Greek writer, whether ſacred or profane, in 
ich the compound {wewroroxe;] when placed in 1his. conſtruction, 
wiz, with a genitive caſe after it, has been uſed in the ſenſe by him 
aſſigned. He appeals indeed to one or two paſſages in St. JusTiN, 
which at firſt bluſh ſeem to favour bim: But overlooks the whole rain 
and tenor of St. Jus rIn's writings and PHRAasBOLOGY, Which point 
another way. * He is ſtyled the firſi-born of every creature (ſays St. 
Athanaſius) He is the firſt of his, [7. e. the new] creation, as his fleſh 
[or body] was fr/t /aved, and delivered, [meaning from the ftate of 
eath.] And again, „ He is called the firſt-born, becauſe of his 
CONDESCENSION With reference to the creatures, by which he be- 
came the BROTHER of Many.” And yet after all, fearing to re his 
cauſe here, and knowing the promiſcuous uſe of theſe terms, [be- 
etting, creating, and the like] with reference to Chriſt's original 
production, not only in $cRIPTURE, bur alſo in primitive writers, he 
crowds one ſolution upon the back of another, by telling us, that even 
with reference to the creation e ſo called, he was ſtyled the 
firfi-born, „ becauſe by an act of covDEScENSJvN towards the crea- 
' tures, he laid hold of THz [in their non-exiſtent ſtate) and brought 
them into being.” Is it poſſible to aſſign a /ronger inſtance of the 
force of LancGuace, that this moſt zealous (not to fay alſo moſt art- 
ful) writer choſe rather to break through thoſe esTABLISHED LAwWsS 
of cITIOIsM, which are founded in connexion and context; nay more, 
break through and overturn (ſo far as in him lay) the eternal zruth 
and NATURE of things, than dare to oppoſe the well-known and 
common acceptation of worDs ? How much juſter was that reflection, 
which Sz. /rerzus made on this occaſion : CirsT {ſays he) is the 
firſt-begotten of the dead, as he is the firſt-begotten in the <who/e 
creation? Or that of St. JusTiN before him? Who having applied (as 
did the main body of the antenicenes) thoſe words in the 8th of Pro- 
verbs, 15 K veros EXTIOE (hf, &c. i. e. the Lord created me, the BEGIN- 
NING of his ways” to Chriſt's original production, tells us, that he 
being the .: born of every creature, [or of all creation] became 
> ee the BEGINNING of a new race, which, under him, are born again 
rough water, &c. In plain terms, as he is (in Sr. Fu/tin's ſtyle) 
God's wewror yerwnua, God's FIRST- PRODUCTION in both creations, ſo 
de is the GREAT AGENT by [or 75rough] whom Gov (in St. Juſtin's 
le). FRODUCEs all the reſt; that in ALL things (as the apoſtle 
obſerves) he might have the yRE-emINENCE ;” that in all he might 


oſſeſs the rights and pretogatives of the rirgsT-BORN, firlt in dignity, 


as well as Birth; and bear the cle relation to that common FATHER 
« of whom the whole family both in heaven and earth is named.” I 
could offer a great deal more from Sf. Juſtin, Origen, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Euſebius, and all anTiQuiTY on this head. But what puts 
our prefent verſion with me beyond all diſpute is this, that could St. 
Pavr's expreſſion have admitted of any other rendring, than what 
our tranſlators have given; neither St. ATHanastvus, nor St. Cyr y- 
sos Tou after him (who were both Greeks, and well acquainted with 
the genius of their mother- tongue] would have been reduced to ſo poor 
a ſhift (when endeavouring to reconcile St. Paur's phraſeology with 
their ſcheme) as to inſinuate, though in defiance of the c context, 
(not to fay alſo of all antiquity) ** that St. Paul is ſpeaking here, not 
of the fir/?, but /econd creation.“ The paſſages referred to are IR E- 
us adv. Hæreſes, Ed. Grab. p. 240. ArhAxAS. Opera, tom. I. 
Ed. Paris, p. 436, 432, 433, 435, compared with Fa 76, and tom. 
IT. p. 539. And Photius* Bibliothec. p. 847, off ABOVE ALI, 
uftin. * with Trypho, Ed. Rob. Steph. 8. 74: and p, 126. 
f any thing further be 3 to reconcile Sr. Nin, and our 
Engliſb verſion, the reader will find it under the words FIRST CAusxk, 
compared with GENtus of Language, and UniyeRsAL Propoſitions. 
See Faruk, ENERGUMENT, and Orly-BEGOTTEN. © 
Fs T. BORN, /ub/t, eldeſt, the firſt by the order of birth. 
FEST. RU ITS, aht. [of fr/t and fruits] 1. What the ſeaſon firſt 
produces or ripens of any kind. Fir of the green ear and the 
yellow ſheaf. Milton. 2. The earlieſt effect of any thing. See 
father what /-/-fruits on earth are ſprung. Milton, 3, The profits 
of ſpiritual livings for one year, which in old time "were given to the 
pe throughout Chriſtendom, but here in England trantfared by the 
/ Rn ooo cr __bet 
. FrasTLING, adj. ulis. Sax. ] that which is firſt brought 
forth or produced. euterouomy. r : 
 FinsTLING, ſubft. 1. The firſt produce or offspring. 
of the flock... Pope. 2. The thing firſt thought or done. 
"The very firflings of my heart ſhall vbte 


* 


The firſtlings of my hand. Se, . BY | 
Firth [of 7 Sax, l. e, terror or aſtoniſhment, Sommer] a 
bug- bear or frightful apparition, . 


180 cus, Lat.] the treaſury of a prince or ſtate ; or that to 
which” OA ok the public o fal Po e e 
Fisek, adj.. ¶Hſcale, It. of fiſcus, Lat.] relating to the pecuniary 
intereſts of the king, the public treaſure or revenue of the Exchequer 
n „ ß 
FisCAL, 7 fiſcus, Lat. a treaſury} exchequer, revenue, The 
ordinary cal and receipt. Bacon. © Wo 
Fisk [irc, Sax. oon, Fr. peſce, It. feſeado, Sp. pei xo, Port. piſ- 
ces, Lat. vilch, Du.. fiſch, Ger, figk, Dan. and Su. fiſg, Teut, it ei- 
ther takes es in the plural, or may be uſed without] water animals. 
All is Fisn that comes, to pie net, 
| I. is, he makes a gain of every thing. ; 
baue ather Fisn to fry, that is, I have ſomething elſe to do. 
f | . | C1SH muſt ſwim thrice, W e of ge I 
Sc. In water, its natural element; in ſauce, at the table 
atherwiſe infipid; and in wine, or other ſtrong liquor; beck 
poſed to be cold and phlegmatic. © © . 
5 Meither Fisn, nor fleſh, nor good red herring. 
That is, nothing at all, or rather, good for nothing at all. 
Fien [with mariners] N made faſt to the maſts or 
to ſuen them, when ba danger of their breaking. 


becauſe 
uſe | ſup- 


yards 


for good opinion. 'Shateſpeare. ,. 


Perpendiculda FissvkESs, ſuch interruptio 


mercifulh/. O 


_ Fr'sruLa, Lat, a pipe, a mu | * 
for water, Ec: MOT PRI PO. PEP REY” / 8 and Lat, * gle! 
FisTULA (APule, Pr. fela, It. ffſtula, 25 ſinuous W. 
geons)] a narrow callous ulcer, hard to cure? 1 
Wileman n MET: 10 When the pant e 


times from an orifice broke thro* the 0 


F T8 


To Fisn, werb a#. ¶ ꝑiy an, Sax. figk ; 
then, Ger. figkia, Su.] to — water in . 85 dilchen Dr. & 
thing elſe. Some have fed the very jakes for by 8 ki " 
To Fisn, werb neat. I. To be employed in Nr , S1 be 
endeavour at any thing by trick or artifce. Others *, * 2.10 
With cg 


o Fisu tbe Mast ſea phraſe] is to fre We F 
Mrs fry OG x b 1 e] to ſtrengthen it aging lieh of: F 
Green Flsn, is what hath been lately ſalted, and ill rems; 3 
Red Fisn, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on a remaig maj long 


oil, end afterwards barreled up in ſome proper tu,” de fla 
2 , SHER: [of e] one who is employed in catchins 6 

Fi'SHERBOAT [of f/ber and boat] a boat employel men 

"ny : 

and he. 


Fi'sunERMAN [of fi/ber and man] one 
_ is to at 4 ; J one whoſe employ 
"1'SHERTOWN [of ger and town] a town inhah; | 
FrieuzrSCoaT 2 filter and — A coat ** a alben 

Fi'sHERY [pecherie, Fr. fiſthirey, Ger. of Fir 5A er, 
fiſh] the trade or employment of fiſhing. Sha... 
_ Frsnurs [emblematically] repreſent ſilence, becauſe having now, 
gan of ſpeech, they cannot form any voice; and thence ab. 
old proverb, as mute as a Hh. They are alſo an emblen 0 
fulneſs, becauſe they either ſleep not at all, or but very in 

FisnES [in blazonry] according to their different Nee 
be expreſs d as follows : all fiſhes that are borne in an eſe > 
traverſe, in blazoning muſt be termed naiant, i. e. ſyingiy 8 , 
that is their poſture, when'they ſwim. | 6 

Fiſhes that are repreſented directly upright in an eſcutcheh of 
be blazoned Hauriant, i. e. drawing or ſucking ; becauſe they —— 
ly put their heads above water, to take in the air. 92 

Fiſhes that are borne feeding, are in blazonry to be kn! 4 
oy b becauſe they 8 all 33 without chenig. 

artilaginous FisnhEs, ſuch as have many cartilage; 5 
ee Se. | | 4 e 
Cetaceous Freness thoſe of the whale kind. 

Flaviatile FishkEs, river fiſh, 

Owiparous Fisn Es, ſuch as produce their kind by ey d n. 

Spinous Fis ſuch as have prickles, as thornbacks, Cr. 

V iviparaut Fig Es, ſuch as produce their kind alive, 
Fishrur, ach. abounding with fiſh, ſtored with fil, Fjfful 2nd 
navigable rivers. Camden. | 223 

Fr'sxyook [of / and So a hook baited, with whic fk an 
caught. | I ONE IO OO IM 

To F1'sniry, verb a8. [of fi] to turn to fiſh, A cart yard, 
O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou 541f'4! ' Shakeſpeare. 

FrsninG, ab. [of $4] the action of taking fü. 4 good hw 
ven, and a plentiful Ming. — wh . 

Fi'sHKETTLE [of and #e?!{e} a ſmall caldron made long fr 
the fiſh to be boiled without bending or breaking them. 


FITCH 
jole-Cat, 


Fr'sMEAL [of % and meal) diet of fiſh, an abſtemious dt znroolt 
Sharpe uſes 10 4 Reet a n 60 2 kee! hy 
* I'sHMONGER [Fire- mangene, Sax. ] a (eller of al, 2 Cel u i, 

FrexMoncrrs, were formerly two companies, the Sit, ha po 
and Salt-fihbmongers, who united ano 1536. They are 6 wardens 8 


is called the prime warden) 28 afiflans, and 222 

They are the 41 of the 12 
dolphins nazant in 
or, On à chief 


(the firſt of 'whi 
upon the livery ; their fine is about 14 /. 
companies, Their armorial enſigns are au,; 
pale between 2 pair of lucies ſaltirewiſe proper crowned 


les. 6 keys in 3 ſaltires (the ward end upwards & the cum F 405 
The creſt on a helmet and torſe, 2 arms ſupporung an = 4 1 
crown upon the ſecond. The ſupporters a merman and maid, 755 


The motto, Ai uh 


latter with a mirror in her left hand proper. To t 
ſhip be to God alone. Sun 
Fr'snyoxD [of /s and ford? a ſmall pool for fil, wed. N. FP 
Fr'say, adj. [of fs] 1. Conſiſting of fiſh. The fi 15 Fil „July, x 
2. Having plenty of fiſh. 3. Having the qualities dt Im evil 
extremity below. Brown. 4. Taſting like fit. the yin i Firukss 
""'Br's81LE, adj. [ f/ilis, Lat.] that may be cleft, having We g/; w. 
a certain direction for that purpoſGGe. from place 0 le [ate of | 
FrsxiNG, running about here and there, firing The 
place. een | . Woodward us Doc 

,_ _Frissure, Fr. [ fra, Lat.] a cleft or opening © make 1 f. FiTuey 

To FrssURE, verb act. [from the fbf) to clear, Kkeſpeare 
ſure, Wiſeman uſes it. | f when a bone! 

Fissur [with ſurgeons) a cleft or opening.“ Clit without # 455 
ſplit lengthwa s; and in the ſkull, when the bone 1 Pp | ITTERS 
preflion; FAA r piecs being wholly divided. tand feng 
Bee with naturaliſts] are certain inter body 0 
Ailtingul the ſeyeral ſtrata or layers, of which tte 


. 4 a ſ (ll 
is compoſed. 8 inteilellal a 


thro' again by pens, wi, Du Ger. rf, Te 
Fist Tipe; or pypea, Sax. vuyll, Du. down, in d. 
and Celt. Fe Hand Nene, with the fingers double 
der to give a blow, or keep hold of any thing. Fifing be moſt - 
'To Fier verb act. 1. To ſtrike with the hit. ug each ole 
? — 2. To gripe with the ſilt. Fj 8 
throat. "Shakeſpeare; OO 
Fi'srIx ur, ſub. a 
| Frricurvs, fabi. 


ue fig 795 More. 
together by the ears at ici cal inflrum 


iſtachio nut. 4 
55 aa e! blows wich the 2 | 
1 1 ent; alſo 3 comfy 


Frs TUI A Eatrymalis [with ſurgeons] d 20 

male, or hole 42 — 15 of the noſe, is rp tth 
means of which there is 4 eee w dhe next 8 
the firſt and mildeſt ſtage &f the di 055 Jachrymaln: and 


diſcharged with the tears from the re berween the 


of the eye. The laſt and worlt degree of it is, 


* 1 » 
F 
of: E 3 ' 1 U 
5 . 9 * 
: : 


1 has not only corroded the neigh- 
the eye, by ah the ſubjacent bone. harp. . 
4 


douriag ſoft Parts, Pu „„ o EAA LTPONgE 
or beer, le. that part 6 the back-bone which is per- 


* FisTULA > 4 BY 
forated. „ Lat. the urinary paſſage of the penis. 
Prov Urine gals, Lat. E pipe] hollow like 4 pipe. 
Fl Tn Floabers [in botany] ſuch as are compounded of many 
| dah; ſmall flowers, like pipes, all divided into many Jags at 

00g» | f 


the end. l , vLov: a . ” NMularis, from Fillula, Lat. 
1 15 a N ke 8 3 * fi Af callous or ſinuous like a 
lux, Fr.) Sinuous ulcers-become #/?ulons. 


* 


10 alſo affected 


{tula, having the nature of a fiſtula. | 5 
eue, . Pais Li ova ia. 
F1'sry-CUFFS» 7 with fiſt, See FISTICUFFS. Wh 

Fir ſpit or xd, Sax. bitten, Flemiſh. Junius] 1. Apt, meet, 
te convenient ; with for before the noun, and 0 before 


his own abilities. Boyle. 2. 


3 ient ; 
proper, 7 convent | 
ls It is ft fora man 70 know. „ By a 

me verb A He Men of valour fit to go out. 


©; "my ready, qualified, Proper. 
1 ron. * 2a 14 Lb DE ' „ "and ' . #e 7 8 
a fight. Sinner. It being a conflict between nature and 
i; z 1 bit, in Flemiſh, frequent. Junius] 1. A paroxiſm, 
br exacerbation of an) intermittent diſtemper. 2. Any ſhort return 
Aer intermiſſion, interval. Religion is not the buſineſs of ſome it. 
buly and intervals of our lives, Rogers. 3. Any violent affection of 
Bind or body, a freak, whim, or humour. To throw him into a Ze 
if melancholy. 44di/or, 4. Diſorder, diſtemperature. 

Beſt. Es, nous oe ng | 

The fs o' th' ſeaſon. 8 (ot 3 

It is uſed without an epithet of diſcrimination for the hyſterical 
Wiforders of women and the convulſions of children, and by the vul- 
zat for the epilepſy. She fell downright into a fr. Arbuthnot, 
To Fir, verb af. [beprxran, Sax. vitten, Flemiſh. Junius] 1. 
To make fit, to accommodate. to any thing, to ſuit one thing to an- 
oer. He teh it with planes. 7/arah. 2. To accommodate a per- 
Wo: with any thing, to try on; as, the taylor rs his cuſtomers. 3. 
be adapted to, to ſuit any thing. She'll ft it. Shakeſpeare.. 4. 
To / ont; to furniſh, to ſupply. with neceſſaries or ornaments. The 
by) 90 fleet could not be paid, and man'd, and #ted out. Addiſon. 


| \ 
; 4's 


1 — 


=. Io ft uþ ; to furniſh, to make proper for the uſe or reception of 
one. He has #/r-4 up his farm, Pope. 
= To Fir, verb neut. to be proper, to be fit. In an imperſonal form. 
%% it to prolong the heavenly feaſt, Pope. | 
Lo Fir Oz, or equip a ſhip. TNT 3 OR 
ren [2 colloquial corruption of verch ; veſſe, Fr. veccia, It.] a 
ſe, a vetch, a ſmall kind of wild pea. Tuſſer uſes it. | 
| FITCH, Fi'TCRAT, or Fircyow [prob. of fiſſe, Du. fiſon, Fr.] a 
jole-cat, or ſtrong ſcented ferret, a ſtinking little beaſt that robs the 
nroolt and warren ; Skinner calls him the ſtinking ferret ; but he is 
pach larger, at leaſt as ſome provinces diſtinguiſh them, in which the 
ple-cat 15 termed a fitch- cat, and the ſtinking ferret a ſtoat, 
{ Fircues” [in heraldry] a croſs-fitchee ſignifies a croſs that ends in 
ſharp point, fit to be fixed in the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have 
Pen its uſe from the Chriſtians, in ancient, times carrying croſſes 
a tiem, which they, bed in the ground whenever they ſettled any 
s | | | 


Frrevr, adj, cf fir and uu] varied by aroxiſms, diſordered b 
huge of Wi After n farful SD he ſleeps well. Shake. 
. i N 8 ; | 
LiiTzwiTz [of ryhz and pree, Sax.] a fine impoſed upon one for 

plting and bs LL 5 8 — EP 11 = 7 10 
Fry, 69. [of #7] 1. Aptly, conveniently, meetly. | 
To take a latitude, | 2 
Sun and ſtars we het view'd | 
At their brighteſt. Donne 
July, reaſonably, properly. 


jon evil, Tillotſon. | Cr ene 
Frruxss [of fir] 1. Propriety, juſtneſs, reaſonableneſs, In things 
whereof is not of itſelf apparent. Hooker. 2. Convenience, 


Expreſſed "moſt fth by departing 


Ne fitneſs 
We Nate of being fit. 3 3 

They've made themſelves, and that their Htngſi now 

F Does unmake you. Shakeſpeare. _ | 
{MENT [of ht] ſomething adapted to a particular purpoſe. 


, atelpeare uſes ie | Roe eta 
; "722 [of ft], 1. The perſon or thing that cauſes fitneſs for any 
| ty It l Mortimer, Ds ee, Oe 
TERS [of Festa, It. fit eee a i. 
e 3 Gy Why Gre: imall pieces of a thing ; as, 
"T8 of eaſy Refleion of the Rays of Light Tin. optics] che diſpoſi- 
nf 2 * Tard at by time. 4 90 la. New ink 
eb, „ % Tran/mition [in optics] the diſpoſiti 8; f 
pat to 6? tranſmitted. Sir ey og ene © 
ect.” man [ f/s, Fr. a ſon] a word only uſed in law and ge- 
| | p | only uſed in law and ge 
| Tc and commonly added to ſirnames of perſons deſcended of * 
tis now nee a Feezroy, Fitzavilliams, Fitzberbert, Fitzthomas, 
33 3 uſed of illegitimate childre. 
/ lk. Sax. byf, Du. fijf, O. and L, Ger. fueuf, H. Ger. 
ofen. V+ finif, Goch. fem, Dan. and Su.] four and one, 


þ A man at rivg may be a fool at fifteen, 55 
7 4 witty child, may prove a dull heavy man. The Lat. ſay; 


9s præcoci ſapienti a. oF J A 5. 
5 is called hermaphrodite, becauſe it is 


Fiyg the n 
W . umber or figure 
Poſed of 2, the female, and 3, the male, it is alſo called the 
It is alſo ca 


| bY numbers 
cle tn 3 : 
fel, anne to the point from whence it beg 


ſelf 


Fr. rolg 
Fiy 


E-p 
| Fivy ; fa 2 


ould 1 i Lin heraldry] cinque - ſoil is uſed by f 
dlour 3 a RP herbs and y a inſtead of 2 


4 


Fives. 1, A play at ball or tennis. 2. A diſeaſe of horſes. Pat 

cure of the f ves. Shakeſpeare. © | | 

To Fix, verb af. [ fixer, Fr. fiſſure, It. fraͤr; Sp. fixum, Sup. of 

Hao, Lat] 1. To faſten, to make firm, | 

Fate had #x'd too deep : 
ler dark foundations. Milton: 5 | 

2. To eſtabliſh invariably, to ſet, to appoint. Cuſtom hath Fed his 

eating to certain periods. Locke. 3. To direct without variation. 

Thine eyes At to the ſullen earth. Shakeſpeare. 4. To deprive of 
volatility, . Gold is f d. Locke. 5. To pierce, to transfix ; a ſenſe 
r 3 | 

While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, | 
A A bow of ſteel ſhall fx his trembling thighs, Sanqhs. 
6. To withhold from motion. | ey 
To Fix, verb neut. 1. To ſettle the opinion, to determine the re- 
ſolution. We muſt r upon ſome foundation. L'Eftrange, 2. To 
reſt, to ceaſe to wander. Reſolv'd to £x'for ever here. Waller. 3. 
To loſe. volatility, ſo as to be malleable. The quickſilver will fx: 
acon, | 2 : 

FixATIo, Fr. 1. The act of fixing, ſtability, Readineſs. Your 
Fixation in matters of religion. K. Charles. 2. Reſidence in a cer- 
tain place. To light God gave no proper place or fixation. Raleigh. 
3. Confinement, forbearance of excurſion. A fxation and confine- 
ment of thought to a few objects. Watts. 4. Reduction from flu- 
idity to firmneſs. Salt diſſolved upon a Hxation returns to its affect- 
ed cubes, Glanville. 

' FixaTion [with chymiſts] the act of making any volatile ſubſtances 
capable to endure the fire, and not to fly away either by repeated 

_ diſtillations or ſublimations, or by adding ſomething to it of a fixing 
quality. rn mo De | | 

Fi'xeD, part. paſſ. of to fix, En. [ fixus, Lat. fe, Fr. fo, It. fixo, 
Sp. and Port.] faſtened, ſe.tled ; ſet, appointed. *E 
_ Frxep Line of Defence [in fortification] a line that is drawn along 
the face of a baſtion, and ends in the courtin. oo 

_ Frxzp Niure [with chemilts] is falt-petre diſſolved in a crucible, 
and then made to flame by throwing in burning coals, and afterwards 
cooled, powdered, and diſſolved in water, and then evaporated into a 
a fine white ſalt. 

Fixxb Signs [with aſtronomers] are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and 

Aquarius; ſo called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpectively in the 
middle of each quarter, when that particular ſeaſon is more fixed and 
ſettled than under the ſign that begins or ends it. ä - 

Fixep Stars [in aſtronomy] the ſtars of the ſeveral conſtellations, 
ſuch as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition and diſtance with reſpect 
to each other, by which they are contradiſtinguiſhed from erratic or 
wandering ſtars ; which are continually ſhifting their ſituation and 
diſtance. | | | 
_ - FrixepLY, adv. [of fixed] certainly, in a manner eſtabliſhed. 
Locke uſes it. | | 

Fi'xzpxEss [of fixed] 1. Stability, firmneſs. 2. Solidity, cohe- 
rence of parts. Extreme Z#xeane/s and coherency. Bentley. 3. Stea- 
dineſs, {tiled reſolution. A fixedne/s in religion. K. Charles. 4. 
[With chemiſts) a quality oppoſite to volatility. | 

Fix1'piTY [of fixed] coherence of parts; oppoſed to volatility. 
Boyle uſes it, NO | | | 
 Fixity, FrxTNsss, Fixite or Fi'xeD, a quality oppoſite to 
volatility ; alſo that enables it to endure the fire, and other violent 

ents. Kept from fuming away by their fixity. Newton. 

Fi'xurEe [of fix] 1. Poſition. The fixure of her eye hath motion 
in't. Shakeſpeare, - 2. Stable preſſure. The firm fxure of the foot. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Firmneſs, ſtable fate, | 
Rend and deracinate the unity and married calm of ſlates, - 
Qnite from their fxure. Shakeſpeare: „ 

4. In popular language, any thing fix d; as, the fæures in a ſnop. 
Fixr Bodies gin the general] are ſuch as neither fire nor any corro- 

five has ſuch effect on as to reduce or reſolve them into their compo- 
nent elements, #. e, abſolutely to deſtroy them. : 

Fixr Bodies [with Chemiſts] ſuch as bear the violence of the fire 
. without evaporating. _ Tbs | | 
© FYzarc, a kind of dart or inſtrument with which they ſtrike fiſh 
while they. ſwim, - Sandys uſes it. | | 

To Frzzre, verb neut. [weſfſer, Fr. veſten, Du.  feiften, Ger.] to 
break wind backwards without noiſe. = | 

 Fr'zzzincG [of Axle] a breaking wind backwards without noiſe. 

* * of aby] limberneſs, ſoftneſs, not firmneſs ; oppo- 

An NS. / h 

Fra An v, ad. foft, eafily ſhaking or 
firm. F/abby and black fleſh: Arbuthror. 
 FLaBELLA'T10N [ flabellum, Lat.] the act of fanning or airing. 

FLA'BILE, adj. [ flabilis, Lat.] eatily blown about by the wind. 

FLacce'scensY [of facce/cens, Lat.] limberneſs, flagging quality; 
flabbingſs.. + _....r-\.) 

FLa'ccip [ faccidzs, Lat.] drooping, 
weak, limber, not ſtiff, lax, not 72 


j 


yielding to the touch, not 


flagging, withering ; alſo 
Faint and "Faccid in their 


Bodies ſepa- 
| by reaſon of their flexible- 
neſs and weight, would fag and curl. Boyle. 


3 ſtone, The ſides and floor are all Zagged with excellent marble. 
andys. © ö | 
FLac, /ubſe. 


, 


prob. of pleogan, Sax. or -blagge, Du. flagge, Ger. 
Ne guns at 0 walls | _  fagga 


1 


Hle hangs 


| is, who has a right to 


E 


FLA 


Hagan, Su-] 1. A banner, the colours or enſign of a ſhip or land- 
forces, by which ſignals are made at ſea, or regiments diſtinguiſ d. 
out as-many flags as he deſcries veſſels. Sandys. 2. A fort 
of river-graſs or reed with a broad-bladed leaf and yellow flower, ſo 
called from its motion in the wind. Laid it in the flags by the river's 
brink. Exodus. 3. [fache, O. Fr.] a 10 of ſtone uſed for ſmooth 
pavements. „ nr plates. Woodward, oo 
Fr ac-Ship [of flag and 770 a ſhip where the commander of a fleet 
C 
Fi A0 Royal [of England] or Kandik f0hd, hight to be yellow, 
(viz. or) as ſome ſay; or, as others, argent or white. It is cha 
with a quartered eſcutcheon of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land. is is never carried but by the ſovereign. prince himſelf, his 
high admiral or commiſſion. JJ ˙ os OF 
Another FLac Royal [of England] is quatterly, the firſt and fourth 
_ counter-qu In which the firſt and fourth azure, 3 
ower de luces or. The royal arms of France, quartered with the 
imperial enſigns of England, which are in the ſecond and third glei, 
8 lions paſſant, gardant in pale: or in the ſecond place within a dou- 
dle treſſure counter flower de luce or, a lion rampant gi, for the 
royal arms of Scotland. In the ſecond place azure, an Iriſh harp or, 
ſtringed argent, for the royal enſigns of Ireland, aa. 
But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in ſetting the Engliſh arms 
before the French, and the like. COT OLE od 
Union FLac [of England] is gu/es, charged with theſe word: 
FOR THE PROTESTANT RELIGION AND FOR THE 
| LIBERTY OF ENGLAND. 5 
FLac [of the admiral of England] is red, charged with an anchor 
e ſet in pale, entangled in, and wound about with a cable of the 


wes 
Fack Fla [of En 
and a croſs gules, bordered argent. es | 
Fr Ae [of an Engliſh merchantſhip] is red, with a franc-quarter 
wal charged with a croſs gules, | | | 
Lacs, are the colours that the admirals of a fleet carry on their 
he and are marks of diſtinction both of officers and nations. The 
admiral in chief carries the flag on his main-top, the vice-admiral on 
the fore-top, and the rear-admiral on the mizen-top, when they are 
to hold a council of war at ſea : if it be to be held on board the ad- 
miral, the flag hangs in the main-ſhrowds; if on board the vice- 
admiral, in the fore-ſhrowds ; and if on board the rear-admiral, in 
the mizen-ſhrowds. 5 | 8 
Do Luer a Fl Ae, or To Strike a FL Ae, is to take it in, or pull it 
down upon the cap. And this is a reſpect due from all ſhips or fleets, 
that are inferior, either in reſpect of right of ſovereignty, place, &c. 
and fignifies an acknowledgement and fabmiſion, 'when they happen 
to "Ro with any that are juſtly their ſuperiors; it is alſo a ſignal of 
yielding. : | 
And in the caſe of ſovereignty in the narrow ſeas of Britain, it has 


land] is blue, charged with a ſaltire argent, 


been long claimed and made good by our kings, that if any ſhip of any 
4 


nation, meeting with an admiral of ſhall not acknowledge 


FLA 


83 1 8 . i F. 
. Red, imprinted red. The beedles lah fill. g n Whic 
„ ee ady, [of flagrant kh ih 
Ba ILY, „ Lot, ant; 7 | 5 
Lf alſo notbriouſl 5 Jegrant ; fagranter, Lat.) earneſtly ., . 
LA'GRANTNEss [of fagrant)] flamingneſs, glitter: ment 
neſs of defie wh neſs 5% ndtotioulneſs, * vEith, wi plate 
FLAGRA' TION. [ flagro; Lat.] the act of flan; Fu. 
ing; alſo 55 was def, | ; : e burning Blur. FL: 
Fra eau, Fr. flagello, It. flagellum, Lat. or ble, | man o 
Ger. ] an inſtrument 5 threſhing of corn. or bleult, Du, leut, Brab.1 
od „ fence againſt a FLAIL, anothe 
Lata; ö $f 5 en Os 4% about 
poken when e are neceſſarily forced to do a tice... [paign 
no 7 to avoid zo ka TY "1h Bb thing, and kay 4 0 
Jo Fr AI, or To FLanE [with ſiprights] i N FLA 
houſed in vear the water, ad a litile 15055 a de wh ig bably f 
a little too much, and is laid out broader aloft than the W 412 
will allow, they ſay, He flairs over. pro part of 
Flake '[ focon, Pr. occo, It. bloeke, Du. prob. of accu, 3. Fra 
a lock of wool, a lock of ſnow, white and ſoft as woo], 1 10 talion o 
thing that oe held together like a flock of Fay ſhe lan, 
—5 of ice, ſnow, or other thing. Little fake; or Kong: ＋* 
Burnt. 2. Ala er, film, or jamina in general, Tore aa by Ude 
flak of the metal. . 88 e ge rok 
o FL AKE, verb a2. [from the ſubſt.] to form in fals 775 
rn connected. Mould the round hail, or fcle ti his rx 
oe. © SUS PH AHN WS | i | 0 4 
N F bn, b 
FLa"xr1ngss, the ſtate of having flakes, flaky quality, pi Fo: 


 Fuax'ky, adj. 


of flake] 1. Hanging looſely together 
N Hate] 1. Sing y together, Low fah 


2. 5. Bling in Ale d the be 


bis is | 
worm ret 
lion. 
Frau 
een 
vinate 
raus 
ances! 
is calle 
rank 
play 
ion.“ 
rar 
WF defenci 
ſhot on 


Frau [Skinner derives it of plyma, a vagrant, or flew, vu v 
flea, A cant word, of no certain etymolugy. Ji allen pu 
off, an illuſory or falſe ſtory, a lye. Cant and cheat f dd. 
ſion. South. 5 8 3 
T0 Fran, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] to deceive wit a fllchoad 
or lye. God is not to be fammed off with ly: s, South, | 

LA'MBEAU, ot. FLA'MBOY, a lighted torch made oftenyenyi 
and wax, white or yellow, laid over them. Addiion u l. 
Frame [ famma, Lat. flamme, Fr. fiamma, It. J ut, Ih. fan, 
Port. blamme, Du, flamme, Ger.] 1. The blaze of hie, the kit 
emitted from it. 2. Fire. 'The fame; he once ſtole from ther, pra 
him now. Cow/ey. 3: Ardour of temper or imayinatioh, brghweh 
of fancy, vigour of thought. Great are their faults, ard glorious i 


their flame.” Waller. 4. [In a figurative ſenſe} an ardent afettion or ce ca 
paſſion, ardour of inclination, great eagerneſs of dete. Met conge 770 Fi 
nial, mingling fame with flame. Pope. 5. The paſion of love, My from the 
heart's on flame. Cowley. 6. A raging anger, confuſion, _ defence 

FLAu [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is a fume, poor c eib To FAN 


lation, heated red hot, ſo as to ſhine; becauſe bodies do not fame fe, The 


his ſovereipnty, by this fional of taking in her flags, ſhe may and without emitting a copious fume, and the fame burns in the Jane. ; by or nav 
to be 7 by . 6 'S 5 | of ; FL Aux [ « bikp x an inſtrument to bleed horſe ith, Thy Wo Finns 
To Heawe out'a Fl Ad, is to put it abroad; © - -  _ ſhould be e; ſeem gly ſome corruption or contracion of hr ide of a1 
FLa'cBrRoOM [of flag and broom] a broom for ſweeping flags or . or Par Boroppor, Gr. the inſtrument. rude th £4 KAR, 
pavements, commonly made of birch twigs, or the leaves off the o Frau, werb net.” ¶ famber, Fr. famnr, It nan, = 
dwarf palm imported from Spain. 1 * | ws 8 — flokmen, Ger. flammo, Lat.] 1. To. blaze out in g fam, 1 iv XKED 
FL ac-Offcers, are thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons of a 8 2. To ſhine like flame. At noon in fonng ele den the 
fleet, as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. Addiſon uſes bright. Prior. 3. To break out into violence of Tar n 1 
ie 3 2 1  Frams-coLoureD { of flame and colour] being df 2bnght JF PANKED | 
Fra- Norm, an inſet, ſo called, becauſe it is found and bred in colour like that of flame. A. fame-coloured garment. Pdf bf the b 
flaggy ponds or ſedgy places, hanging to the fibres or ſmall firings, , Fra'mer, or FLaumanT, a large wild owl of ny H ER 
that grow to the roots of the flags, — are uſually found in a yellow gooſe, the 77 and wings of which are very long, andi 0 Unt . of a k 
or n huſk or ants”. 2g. BM ont eee yon and fight ſo quick, that it is difficult to be ſhot; 10 SY jhelr fla 
FLac-Sraff [plar. flag-faves. Dryden has ede. owlers are forced to get the wind of them, and to creep # 5 BO FLANK 
on his flag d, riſe, - In a ſhip]. the ſtaff which is ſet upon the head vered with an ox-hide till they come within gun-ſhot. lea thr al coun 
of the top-gallant maſt, and ſerves to ſet, . #. to ſhew abroad te FLa"uen, or Fraun, Lat. (ſo called of flaw, , ng de aA 
fag. ttt was ufadily tied about their temples] a fort of pric I oO of a 
"Bo [with falconets] the feathers in the wings bf in hawk, net Romans, inſtirated By Romulus or Numa Fompilius, tir! 00 i 
to the principal ones. Aan nta * 92 «0:1 10 POLITE that in proceſs of time, kin 6 Who alſo did i of N ſin 
FLa'ceLET [| flageolet, Fr.] a ſmall fluto, an iuſtrument of wind prieſts, might come to neglect che ſervice of the gods, 4 10 wat 
muſic. More uſes it. inen tende weight of affairs of ſtate, eſtabliſhed to ever) god 7 D 
FLAGE'LLANTS ¶ flagellantes, Lat.] a ſe& of * heretics in the the. the King's place. And thefe flamins bore the 11 Fun Dale; A 
teenth century, who maintained that there was 0 feifon of fins whom they were conſecrated ; Jupiter's was cal bers ws. bn b (of Ia 
3 and N- they chaſtiſed and diſeipfined them — ec Flamen Martial, ? 5 Jo 70 ; * W's . 
elves with whips in public, till the ropped from their naked moſt honourable; therefore” he was permitte | e 
on PORN the blood dropped fo 0 heir naked e purple e e wile, which was the coathing anf i a 
FLAa'GELLATED, part. adj.” [ Ha gellatus, Lat.] f& N vhipt: kings and Ab Performing their office. Bunt . | 
ee Fr. Fa . * tile ct of FIN, . part,” of * flame . famman', Lt], | „. J 
77... ̃ f ! ͤ gp. WW. 7. 
prayer and; flagelation end. Gard. 910 9 BEN MINGEY; a, [of ai 2) notoriouſly, 75 fame aptneſ . 
Fla'cciness [of faggy] want of e 9g 000 Ert | fammubriitas, of fam, at. Brown ſs . 
FLa'6cinG, Power. of [of flag] hanging down, "looſe, growin 8 te ham , the qual y of admitting to be ſet on wo ſetting on fam 
limber, weak or feeble. t lee eee, Lat.] 1. The a WS. 
FLa'cey ſof flag) 1. Limber, weak, not "tf." Flag | wings. 2. Thie act of flaming or blazing out, Brown des " themſelr# 
Spenſer. 2, Full of _ or river-graſs. 3. Weale in ta ö, inſipid. LAMA, d vel Which the Roman brides cove 
A reat Haggy A p le. acon: 3 12 3TH guet; 9 600 l b 7 with, when ing to be married. | 
| 1401 Toots. fant _ very wicked, illiinous, sttbeious. The Nymph was cover'd with —— F 
Villaipy or flagitions aden: n 50 1 ian 2 are {yt oY DH Yu 645d Avid\Phebus ſung th“ Epirhba/amrim * of the unn 
FL ac1'TI0UsLY, adv. [of flagitives] Witktdly; Van“! D Finne Lane, Lat.] like or part 8 * 
FLAdITIO'sir r, or FLact'Tiovsntss T flagitte/tt Lat.] out- flame Brew les jt... 8 and fr, L 
1 35 1 3 l hog es BUY uin . Want * : $31! ? Ft AU . ed of famma, 2 flam r 1s 
LA'con [plaxa, Sax. fleflche, Du, flaſche, Ger. . Fr. flailhe," bear] bringing, or bearing flames. and ge- 
Dan. flacced, Wel. fiaſco, It. ale, Sp. prob V, Gr. J a Püree er [Rabat gers, of flamma, * 
r n en 260 een eee e eee "4 flame, wd 0 
LiF dane ante thy robot v fit" of being all it's — FLAMY youov s/f fitmmivomins, 'of fant 
flame, burning, heat, fire, Luſt eauſeth/n/fldgrdncy in the eyes." J. Lot. to vomit] that Vothits or throws out flames. u 
„„ Re ns rr een e Frahm Lat. 4 Hide fame. _ 1 game] dur 
Fron „Lat. r. Very hot, enget ot earneſt; burn. -FLammvLa Yiealis, Lat. [i. e. the ſm Nair 1 
ing. | Flagrant defires and affections. Haber. 2. Notorious, infi: © warmth that is the effect of the circulating by the Greek nig. 
mous, flaming. If the crimes be flagran.” Swift, z. Glowing, -Fia'mmvuLa, 4 mark or badge tl 1 to nge 
flaſhed. | | ” either the caſque, cuiraſs, or tip of the Pike, 1 
At her toilet's greaſy taſk, | We feveral companies, battalions, regiments, Oc. u 
And iſſuing fagran! to an evening maſk, Pope. 1 


FLA 


„ Jof, 1, Tnflamed, burning, being in flames. 
5 8 2 oft in ſound. Sidney. 2. Being of the 
ame. A ſubſtance compounded of an airy and flamy mat- 


acon. n ordinary, which is a ſeg- 
| in heraldry] is an ordinary, which is à ſeg- 
Pe 9 which are ever borne double; as in 
wen Rh | 


lee IL ge 1 f. f fencing] a puſh or thruſt in the flank.” - 
FFuatsconaDr, Fr. (io cer Peetbeflaadt, bounded by the Oer. 


heed A province , | | + I-20 
Hum; nited Provinces on the north; by the pr ovince of 
e ſouth; and by 


8 d fo 
man ocean an Hainault and Artois on t 
; eaſt; b ain u c An 1. 4 . e 
Frabaot on tr An fois the German ocean, on the weſt ; being 


g J . * * > 
. wy load, 5 o broad, and divided between the Au- 
. nd t 
ſtrlans, the French, a ich many e r 4 canals. Ies chief 


on ry. watered W1 | 8 r 
F Nie fine lace, linen, and tapeſtry. 5 | 
x" ank { fan, Fr. according to . from Azywr, more pro- 
The Com Jatus, Lat. the fide. Johnſon. Fianco, It.] 1, That al 
the fide of an 9 vero” hinder thigh, 2. [In men] the lateral 
r | = 
3 lin wilt affalrs] the ſide of a fleet or my, 
L-lion or body of ſoldiers og he front to the rear, He might take 
enemy. Hayward. _ | be re 
ne bortiße on! % that part of the rampart that Joins the 
kee and courtin, comprehended between the angle of the courtin, 
hoch the angle of the ſhoulder, Oc. and is the principal defence of a 
4c: and commands the oppoſite face, flank. and courtin. | 
Frank Oblique, or Second FLANK [in fortification]. that part of the 
burtin, where the men can ſee to ſcowr the face of the oppoſite baſ- 
jon, being the diſtance between the lines fichant and razant. 
Fran Retired, or Low FLANK [in fortification] is one of the 
forms of the caſemate, and is ſometimes called the covered flank. 
bis is generally called the caſe mate, when there is only one plat- 
m retired towards the capital of the baſtion, and covered by the 


1 On. «thy p 
R of the Courtin [in fortification) is that part of the courtin 
een the flank and the point, where the ſaliant line of defence 
WErminates— _ VE YG 
rx Covert [in fortification] is that, the outward part of which 
eances to ſecure the innermoſt, which advanced part if it be round- | 
(called an orillon; it is the ſame as lower or retired flank. 
K playing, fireth its bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite 
on. e e 6 | 3 
rx Ro/art [in fortification] is the point from whence the line 
defence begins, from the conjunction of which with the courtin, 
ſhot only razeth the face of the next baſtion, which happens when 


WE face cannot be diſcovered. 8 | 
Second FLaxg, or Simple Prank, [in ee are lines which 
dom the angle of the ſhoulder to the courtin, whoſe chief office is 
defence of the moat and place. 1 | 

To FLANK, verb ad, [ flanguer, Fr.] 1. To ſtrengthen or defend 
le. They ſtapd and Pla the paſſage. Dryden. 2. To attack an 
by or navy on the flank or fide, © 

0 Flank, vers ad, [in fortification] is to diſcover and fire upon 

fide of any place; alſo to rtfy it with flanks. *__ | 

$4nKarps ſhunting term] the Knots or nuts in the flank of a 


Fd Halt in heral ry]. the fame as party per /altire, that 
When the field 4 ned lle four parts, after the manner of 


nz Angle [in fortification] the angle formed by the two 
s of the baſtion, and ſo forms the point of it. re 
Ek [of fark] a fortification jutting out fo as to command 
lde of a body marching to an attack. F | 
Of their Han fers. Knolles, Yue 1 575 
Io FLA NR ER [ fanker, Fr.) to fortify the walls of a city with bul - 
Bor countermures, to fortify laterally. x. 
Ants [with farriers] a wrench, crick, ſtroke or other grief in 
75 85 a horſe; alſo a kind of pleuriſy proceeding, from too 
lauxs [in the manage) the ſides of a horſe's buttocks, _ 12 
LAWNEL | Aannelle, Fr. flanel, Ger. of lana, or lanella, Lat. ſoft 
e Wel. from gww/an, wool. Davies] a ſort of thin, ſoft, 
Men cloth. | . | e 1 

Mar [of læppe, Sax. 
In broad ad locſe. 


ket hole, A cartilaginous Zap upon the opening 
| | Wh ; ore Þ gr e 
ith; and th 5 Jos, ohn 


L muſt, to cure it, cut ſo with : 
ik. eue it, cut ſome flaſhes with a kn 


A Ea verb af. prob. of fabbe, Du. or Habella, Lat, 1 1. To ; 
2 with the hand, or with any thing broad; 15 to Hp, a 
ke of any thing broad. 21" /» * Whit 
0 PLap » Verb neut 


ive oxen F . | 4161520 19. e Ya... 162d 
6.134 . A 4 8 J b | 2 * 
6 *LAP-witha fox's tail, to deceive or cen one. 


, JubR. (from a 


F 3 
w 4 
1434 


Drinks candles, ends 


N : 
* di? 7 [of Ms 2 \ 
2005 msi Is 


No Abit 943-47 %) Ane Ad 416 if - 1 
808 A * 1 93 * . 1 Fs * &\ —_ - F n 4 | : - 
55 N ne mY x An . If 3 421} } 945 in Bine. 
A.. i welt mag e + eee 1 
„ 7 ja {Q f1 10 H jp pF) 4 af : 


ko, ws þ : ww * 4. 7 , Fl 
NTT 17 £491) le 
. 4 with 31 1 , 2 ws * Ss 


* 0 . 
* 4 «fy Is nes 
F © _— 


(AAS 5h 


e Dutch. Flanders is a perfeAly cham- 


an army, bat- 


fine Fichant in fortification] is that from whence the can-⸗ 


eaten by the Spaniards, 


Temple. 


FLA 

To FLa'e-paacon, werb ag. [from the ſubſt.] to ſwallow, to de- 
* ; a low cant word. To ſee how the ſea fap-drazon'd it. Shale- 
Peart. | | | 
FLAP-EARED [of fap and ear] having looſe and broad ears. Flap- 
eared knave. Shakeſpeare. | 
del 2 [probably of facceſcens, Lat.] hanging down with lim- 

rneſs. | 

To Flax k, derb neut. prob. of flederen, Du. to flutter. Skinner ; 
perhaps accidentally changed from glare. Johnſen] 1. To flutter with 
a ſplendid ſhow. Ribbands pendant Haring bout her head. Shak:/jeare. 
2. To glitter with tranſient luſtre. s 
_.,__ * Speech alone | | 
Dot vaniſh like a Haring thing. Herbert, 
3. To 485 oftenfively. | | 
_ © ** "The ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams. Milton. 
5 To be in too glaring light, Flaring in ſunſhine all the day, 
Non. : 

FLA ANG, part. [of te flare] 1. Fluttering. 2. Waſting, or con- 
ſuming waſtfully ; as a candle. See to FLA RE. | 
"FL.asx [Skinner derives it of TEA Dar, blaze, Eng. but Min- 
ſtew and Caſaubon of Se, Gr. a flame] 1. A ſudden quick blaze, 
as of lightening. A #:/> of a piece is ſcen ſooner than the noiſe is 
heard. Bacon. 2. A body of water driven violently. 3. The lav- 
ing or daſhing of water, 4. Spurt or fally of wit, burſt of merri- 


ment. The light asses of a wanton mirth. Rogers. 5. A tranſient 


of of any thing. The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a /. 
acon, 

To Fr Asu, verb neut. 1. To blaze ont on a ſudden, to glitter x ith 
a quick and tranſitory flame. Made to , like melted nitre. Boyle, 
2. To burſt out into any kind of violence. He faces into one groſs 
crime or other, Shakeſpeare. . To break out into wit, bright 
thought or mirth. They #a/+ out into an itregular greatneſs ol thought, 
Felton. | „ | 

To FLasn, verb ad. to ſtrike up large quantities of water fiom the 
ſurface. The ſea water, aso dd with a ſtick or oar, caſteth a ſhining 
colour. Carew. + | 

FLasn of Flames, a ſheaf of arrows. 5 

FLA 's HER [of faſs] a man of more appearance of wit than 


reallity. 


Fua'sHER [at a gaming table] one who ſits 
he has ſeen the bank ſtript; a cant word. 
FLAa'siLY, vainly, frothily. nt 
'FL.a'sniness [of flaſhy] 1. Inſipidneſs or unſavourineſs in taſte, 2. 
Want of ſolidity or ſubſtance in diſcourſe. | 
' Fra'say [from faſb, Eng. of flaccidus, Lat. Skinner] i. Having - 
loſt its ſavour, frothy, infipid, without go or force. Sour, wateriſh, 
or af y. Bacon 2. Showy, without ſolidity, empty. Flafby wits, 


4 . : 

Feb [ faſgue, Fr.] 1. A powder horn, Powder in a ſcilleſs ſol- 
dier's faſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. A kind of thin glaſs bottle. The cham- 
Paigne is toeach man his faſt. King. | 

FLask [xlaxa, Sax. fiaſco, It. fia/e, Sp, fleſſche, Du. flaſche, Ger. 
flaske, Dan. flagka, Su.] a ſort of bottle wrought over with wicker. 

FLasx [in gunnery] a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord- 
nance, . 


by to ſwear how often 


without protuberances. A land fat to our fight. Bacon, 3. 
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Spep/er.., 6. [In Aigen being without releivo or relief, having no 
Prominence .of the 
ik, pung! is | 
g Balk rn ORE: Flat inſipid ſtuff. Dryden. 9. Depreſſed, ſpiriileſs. 
My, hapes,all, Hat. ; earthly 
Fr ee { needs lock little and grow lat and unſavoury. At- 
Fern) „Age 
to pyniſh the 


It is a flat, wrong 
| EO or 7 e. he adj. 
FLAT. alte, i n, the adj. 1. A level, an extended plane. He 
has cut the 40 8 1 10 AddJon. 2. 


Even ground, not mountainous, Till of this fat a tai h 
ln Foo, renee 


tions; generally, uſed. only in the plural. 
eee 4.91008 bead of che blade of a weapon, not the 


Fram in the Fare/ail. 48 mean 325 in the foreſail by the 


F. acou, 2. To make vapid or 

dead, Their juice ſamew hat fatied. Bacon. This ſenſe is generally 

ol 'paſlively,, ar 48.4 e adjeQtve. | 

" To FLAT, verb neat. 1. To grow flat; oppoſed to ſwell. I ob- 

ſeryed'the ſkin ſnrink, and the ſwelling to far yet more than at firſt. 
2, To obſtruct, to retard, io make unanimated or evarid.* 


Likely to fat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer. K. Charles. 
ikely to /, +44 


FLA“TILE 


FL A 

Fra“ TILE [ Aatilis, from flo, Lat. to blow] unconſtant. 

FLATI“LITY [ flatilitas, Lat.] unconſtan . | ets 
| Fla'TLY, adv. [of far) 1. Horizontally, without inclination. 2. 
Without prominence or elevation. 3. Without ſpirit, ingey. 4. 
Peremptorily, abiolutely, downright. Flatiy refuſed his aid. Sidney. 

FLA“ TNESS [of far}. 1. Broadneſs, ſpreadingneſs, without inequa- 
lities, evenneſs. 2. Want of prominence. The flatneſs of a figure. 
Adtiſon.. 3. Deadreſs, in6pidiry, not briſkneſs. Deadneſs or fat- 
ne/s in cyder. Mortimer. 4. Dejection of ſtate. "The fatngſi of my 
miſery. Shakeſpeare, 5. Dejection of mind, want of life or ſpirit. 6. 
Dulneſs, frigidity, want of vigour in thoughts and expreſſions. - Flat- 
nels and impertinency flow in upon our meditations. Collier. 7. 
Not ſhrillneſs, not acuteneſs of found. That flatne/t.. of ſound. is 
joined wtth a harſhne!s. Bacon. % 0} ogg 89100 

FLers, /utf. [commonly uſed only in the plural] ſhallows in the 
ſea, ſand-banks, ſhelves. Ne N 1130 | 

FlaTs ſin muſic] a kind of additional or half notes as contrived 
together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of muſical inſtru- 
ments. oni WN 

To FLa"rTEN, verb act. [ flatir, Fr.] 1. To make broader and 
thinner with a plain ſurface, to make even without prominence. 2. 
To beat down to the ground. Beat it down or Hatten it, it will riſe 
again. Mortimer, 3. To make dead or vapid. 4. To depreſs, to 
diſpirit. OG 
o FLA'TTEN, verb neut. 1. To grow even. 2. To grow dull 
and inſipid. Satisfactions that are attended with: ſatiety, ſurfeits and 
Aaltens in the very taſting. L'FEftrange. . 

FLa“TTER [of fat} the perſon or inſtrument that flattens any par 


To Fla'TTER [ Fater, Fr.] 1. To praiſe exceſſively, to grati 
with ſervile compliments, to pleaſe with blandiſhments. 2. To praiſe 
falſely. Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age. Young. 3. To coax, to 
ſooth, to careſs, to pleaſe. A mere Gallic ſenſe. A harmony plea- 
lingly fills the ears and Zatters them. Dryden. 4. To raiſe falſe hopes. 

Hopes thee of Hatt ring gales | 

_ Unmindful. Milton, . 

FA TTERER [of fatter ; flateur, Fr.] one that praiſes more than is 
deſerved, a cajoler, a fawner, one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleaſing falſities. _ | 

FLa"TTERING, part. [of to Jong ſoothing, careſling. 1 

FLAT TERIN CLX, adv. [of flattering] ſoothingly, careſſingly. 

Fra'TTERY [ Hatterie, Fr.] fawning, falſe praiſe, artful obſequi- 
ouſneſs. | 

FLAT ISR, adj. [of fat] ſomewhat flat, approaching to flatneſs. 
Woodward uſes it. | | | 

Fla'TuLEency [of fatulent) 1. Windinels, fullneſs of wind. 2. 
Emptineſs, levity, airineſs. The natural flatulency of that airy ſcheme 
of notions. Ganville. | 

FLA“ TULENT ¶ flatultns, of flatus, Lat. a blaſt! 1. Windy, ingen- 
dring or breeding wind, ſwoln with wind. Arbuthnot uſes it. 2. 
Empty, vain, big without ſubſtance, puffy. A Hatulent vanity. Glan- 
ville. Flatulent writers. Dryden. | 

FLA'TULENTNESS. [of flatulent] windineſs, flatulency. 

Fraruo'stTY, or FLa'TUOUSNESS U flatuofite, Fr. flatuoſus, of fla- 
tus, Lat.] windinefs, windy quality, The cauſe is fatuofiry. Bacon. 

FLa'Tuous [flatuoſus, Lat. a Fr. Hatudſo, It.] windy, full of 
wind. Not fatuous nor loathſome. Bacon. 5 | 

FLavi'ccomous { flavicomus, of flawus, yellow, and como, Lat. hair] 
having yellow hair. ine! 

FL.a'tus Lat. [with phyſicians] diſorderly motions ſtirred up in 


the body by wind or windy meats. , 


= 


FLAT WISE, adj. [of fat and wiſe; ſo it ſhould be written, and 
not flat ways] having the flat and not the edge downwards. Its po- 
ſture in the earth was fatæviſe and parallel to the fide of the ſtratum. 
Modꝛuarl. NR its | 

To FLauxT, verb neut. [prob. of vaunt] 1. To make a flutterin 
ſhow in apparel. T'o fant it out. Boyle. 2. To be hung with ſome- 
thing looſe and flying. This ſenſe ſeems improper, - One flaunts in 
rags, one flutters in brocade. Pepe. ett Ws ESE. 

LAUNT, . Any thing looſe and airy. There my borrow'd 
Paunts. Shakeſpeare. ; 5 $9224 um oo ned ly 

FT AU“N TIN, fart. [of to flaunt] gaudy and ſtatel) in appa- 
rel. Et | "LN Sa ] 448 if iT 
Fra'vour [prob. of fatus, Lat.] 1. A certain leafant or agreeable 
reliſh, e applied to wine or other oa, 2 The power of 

leaſing the taſte. Adalſon. 3. Sweetneſs to the ſmell, fragrance. 

ach ſeems to ſmell the favour which the other blows; Dyyaen, ' 16 

To FLavour, verb act. [from the noun] to give any thing a fla- 
vour or good ſcent. | SIN bar $1. f 

3 Late 77 having wy og red bas an 10 

FLa'vorovus [of flavour] 1. Delightful to the palate. "RE" 
taſte. Dryden. 2. Frog, 4 Aae. N if We Ne * 

FLA vouxY [prob. of /avour, & mut. in FI] palatable 3 

ood reliſh, f 55 of Wine, S. 2 N deter 1 

FLA'U'ro, I. a ffute. oi & nf ned e 510 

FLA UT“ xo, It. a ſmall flute, like a ſixth flute, or an octave flute. 

FLA. [prob. of flo, Sax. fragment, or flaty, Brit. a ſegment, or 
xlean, Sax. the white of the eye, or, according to Caſaubon, of gha 
Gr. to break in pieces, flauw, Du. broken in mind] 1. A fault, a de- 
fect. A faw in what the generality of mankintl admires,” Adulſn. 
2. A little ſkin that grows at the root of one's nails. 3. A chink, a 
crack, a breach in any thing. Tho' the veſſel were whole without 
any faw. Bacen. 4. (A ſea word) a ſudden guſt, a violent blaſt of 
wind ; from fo, Lat. to blow. T"expet the winters Faw. Shakeſpeare 

. A.tumult, a violent uproar. The fury of this madbrain'd Ab. 
1 6. A ſudden commotion of mind, a violent perturbation. 


N ? ff %s * 


. 


Theſe flaaus and ftarts. Shakeſpeare. E eie 
To Fraw, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To crack, to break. 

The cup was faxved with a multitude of little cracks. Boyle... 2. To 

violate, to break; obſolete; France hath faw'd the league. Shake. 


ea wars, aj. [of fue] being without cracks, having no de. 


fects. Boyle uſes it. | 
Fra“wx, adj. {of faw] having flaws, being full of flaws, 


F L. 


Fawn, Aal. [ fan, Fr. lena, Sax. flaeye, 


pie, &c. baked in a diſh. 


E 


Du.] a fort of 


To FLAWTER, verb at. to ferape or pare 2 ſkin . 


Fuax {pleax, or plex, Sax. flag, P 
from the tibres of which linen thread is made. Th 
nately on branches: the cup of the flower confiſts d » 
tubulous. The flower expands in form of a 
ovary. becomes an almoſt globular fruit, which is 
ſed of many cells, in which are lodged many pla: be. 
blunt at one end and ſharp at the other. The (> de wont led 
firſt ſort is that which is cultivated for uſe in d N 
and is reckoned an excellent commodity, Mile 
ſed and combed for the ſpinner, the matter for ſpin 

FLa"xcomB [of flax and comb] the fg with wh' | 
dreſſed, and the fibres cleaned of the brittle parts, "ich af 


] he that re . 
| P Pares flax for be. 
Sax.) I. Made of far Th 


 Fua'xprEssER [of flax and dre/; 
ning. | 
FLa'XEN, adj. Ipleaxen, of pleax, 


u. flachs, Ger ] 


ves 
ſts of One lea 


clove. giliſoner 


Faxen thread. Thomſom. 2. Fair, long, and flowin 1: a 
hair. A fine faxen long perriwi 2, py . owing like far Or 


FLAx· Need, an herb. 


To FLAx, or To FI EA [plean, Sax. Vill 
as Caſaubon will, of , a to peel en, Da. 
Iſland. flae, Dan. visen, Ya, 1, To ſtrip off the 
urface of any thing, 
aging off the green ſurface of the ground to coy 
. | 


Raleigh. 2, Totake off the 


ſkin, Mul 


LA'YER [of Hay] he that flays or ſtrips the ſkin of any thin 


Fi za [plea, or Fleh, Sax. vioye, Du. flob. G 4. Ken 
a little inſect of a 425 purple colour, eee ud 
ble for its agility in leaping, for which Purpole it has 
legs. It ſucks the blood. of larger animals. 
theſe produce a kind of nymphs or white worms, 
time are transformed like caterpillars into perfect fleas. 


To ſend, one away with a rx a in his exr 


It. Jo gli hd meſſo un pulce nel orecchio. 
part will make an incredible b or noiſe. 


the ſubſt,] to clear from f, 
FLea-BANE, an herb. It hath undivided leaves, which for the 


To Fr EA, verb ad. [from the ſy 


:Fuig'cta, a feather'd arrow. 


Fro pret. and part. of Hee, to run away; not Þ! 


uſe the wings] gone, run away. 


„eee, (yeeren, Du. co dy] fl Kaberd. able wh 
to quit the neſt; His ſhoulders fedge with wings. 1 rag, 
Jo FrRDog, verb af. [from the adj.] to fu W. 
ſupply with feathers. The birds were not as Jet 


ſhift for themſelves, L'Eftrange. 


Fe" ; paſ. ve [ of flederen, Dr. 
LE DGRD, an 2 N. —— l are whe 


\P. Lt'Dwir [of Flybe, Sax. flight, and prxe, 
freedom from fines, when an outlaw'd fugitive * 


be well covered with 
to fl. 


his own accord. 


to 

univerſally written fy, tho' properly to h, Fleogan, 5. 4 Jur. 

* and. flee, glean, corn aa) 42 "wy 00 2 
en] tb run away haſtily or ſwifty, to eſcape, . ncar to 

or danger, to have recourſe to ſhelter. This cit) js pear uf, 


This verb ſhould not be confounded 
flew, and the purticip float 
1. A flock 


J am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that 1 


(as 
with avings)/is plain from its preter, cd, the Pr 


es tg the pea? 


kant, fee Fonike: 
pls 15 Wy Dina 
l e after the 
ow C LESH in 


cler of ble 09" | 


graze. Shakopee 


„ A plat 


pointed and c 


o ar 
wers wp þ The 
So The fibres ſe, 


flacng du. a. 
ot a tree, ad , 


Cutting lerays j 
er their cablin, 


Ae 
It lays eggs ig 
which after hs 


It is ſaid a fer pm i th 


operly of f 0 
ale 


fag eu | ern 
As) 
to fly] to * 1 
be e 
' 0 % 8. W 
Sax. fine] adicharge d to bx 


it often is) vi uf 6 


ee hf Lak 
as 11% Qs A Ger. alla 

> Frezce/ les, Sax, blies, Du. lick, 9% 7 198 

{rms —. moch as comes off from on boy 

2\ gometimeꝛ it denotes the ſheep. themſelves: 


cl, 


lan 


Une, 


ww part are Annen, and have a ſtrong ſcent. 

LE ABIT E, or FIE ABITINo, aH. from fea and li 1, 
| marks made by fleas. A 3 | preg 0 ke the o 
biting. Wijeman. 2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauld by the kay 

ſting of a flea. . Fleabites 7 the pains of the ſoul. Harty, ” 
LEA'BITTEN, adj, [of te] 1. Stung | — 
worthleſs. 8 * (9 grins Sit] Nane ag 
Fleabitten ſynod, an aſſembly bre d LA 
Of clerks and elders ana. Cleaveland, "ag 
n Colour [in horſes] ſpotted over with fpus df adatk 
FLA. See Pneu. | = Fe he 
Flea „Fr, corrupted. from rel, Gr. the nfrunent 1 10 
for 1 a ſurgeon and farrier's inftrument for laxcing, chiefy l bent 
for letting blood of cattle, Which is placed on the vein, aud then l-. / Te 
„ RPGs 3 Rar 3 
Fut a-Wort, an herb. It agrees with. plantain and buckſon- N 
plantain in every reſpect, — . — that chene op with leafy ſtalks | py T 
and divides into many branches; whereas both the other produce 2 
their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. * eric | 
FL RAK, ſub}. [ focens, Lat.] a ſmall lock, thread o wil. Litle ; from A 
long feats or threads of hemp and flax, More, See Par, . Naar an 
10 FLeck, verb ad. [ fleck, Ger. a ſpot. Simi. Perhaps it ö ofthe fe 
derived from feak or feke, an old word for. a grit, bud, d iuents 
thing made of parts laid tranſverſe, from the 1ſandick foit. Jas Rleving © 
to ſpot, to , to variegate. Let it not fec the dn. ir LMENES, 

ſes. Sandys, X ure. 
Frxcxzp, or FLECKT, part pafſ. [of fleck, Ger. a $0) us . 
or ſpotted; "feathered e arrow) or fedg d (| « Ty 4 "vhs 
young birds.) See to Flack. _ LEMNGs | 
FIE“ [in heraldry] arched like the firmament. «iybch ere freq 
To FLER, verb a., of. fleck] to ſpot, to wark vil 2 | fibouring e. 
to variegate with ſpots of different colours. Flecter's like a du $07 mhabit 


as 
1 {imilar, ff 
Uilinpuiſhed 
ie peare. 


Y ſhould 


9. Nea 


R, E.. that 
j 0 Fr sg, 
ice of fee; 


4 > 4. - a SS 
#5 bs, et” hs : 9 
. 8 5 
4. * 
7 2 


—_— 
. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To clip the fleece 0 
T 2 and to fleece the peeple. Addiſon uſes 
ney ** 85 rſon or deſpoil him of all, even to the bare ſkin, 


} d ls 1 ool. ; _” e þ 
YL E —_ * having fleeces. The rich fleeced flocks. 
LE , * ko, ; | 


To FLEECE, 


pur., 
FEE cr, 
n. 1 
Jo FLEBR, verb 
"Skinner thinks 


wt; eandian Sax. to trifle, | fleardan, Scot- 
=4 * d ye Dan. 1 lau h] 1. To caſt a 
. look at one. 2. To mock or Jel . 
painful 828 + out ſolemnity; Shakeſpeare; 3. To leer, to grin, 
Man with an air of civility. How popular and courteous, how 
r- and fler upon every man they meet. Burton. 5 
ae,. [from the verb] 1. Mockery expreſs'd by words or 
, . | : ' | 0 


} 


—.— Sax. to fly] 1. Swift of pace, 
in England. Clarendon. 2. In the 
ight, ſuperficially fruitful, It is 


That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. Shakeſpeare. 
rr AER [of fleer] a mocker; a flatterer, a fawner. 
peking; Je g, or FLor, are all derived from the 
Fuzz [of Flora, Sax. Hotte, Fr. flotta, It. flota, Sp. Frota, Port. 
ide comes up, a creek, an inlet of water. A provincial word from 
2 Fust, adj. ¶ fliotur, Illand. 
“br paſture. Mortim#r. 3. Skimming the ſurface. Thoſe lan 
Fi red for contempt of the King and ws laws ; alſo a priſon of eaſe for 


2 Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
; Jar alſe lines, and ſuch a 
| A deceitful grin of civility. Such falſe lines, and 
. freer 105 their faces. South. | | 
fran, part. a2. of to fleer. Looking diſdainfully or faucily, 
alen. 1 
err, FLEOT, II de x Saxon fleor, 
Which ſignifies a bay or gulph. Gibſon's Camden. | 
+ Du. Hotte, Ger.] a company of ſhips, a navy. 
frleor, — an wy or arm of the ſea] a place where 
a he Fleer-priſon and Fleetſtreet are named. Landfloods or 
5 A digh them, Which make a kind of a ſmall creek. 
ble. One of the be hor 
Wbandry of ſome provinces] 
be plow'd feet: Mortimer, | 
3 4 Fn priſon in London, into which perſons are com- 
F tors. 1 05:4 ee * g 
o Frzer, verb neut. [plotan, Sax. ] 1. To fly ſwiftly, to vaniſh. 


o Frerr, verb ad. 1. To ſkim the water. 

Who fwelling ſails in Caſpian fea doth croſs, 

And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth feet: Spenſer. 

o live merrily, to paſs time away lightly. Many young gentle- 
flock to him every day, and fleet the time careleſsly. Shak ypeare. 
(Among county people; viieten, Du.] to ſkim milk, to take the 


n off milk. Hence, a feeting diſh. | 
irre, part. af. of to feet [of plean; Sax. to fly, or blieten, 
ten, Teut.] paſſing away continually as time, Qc. moving conti- | 
LETINGDISH [of feet and ] a frimming veſſel. 
LEETLY, adv, [of fleet] with nimble pace, ſwiftly; 
LEEFTNESS For Mee ting quality ; alſo ſwiftneſs, quickneſs. 
mou. See PHI GIII. | | — 


ens TTenESss [of flegmatic ; fle e, Fr. flemmatito, It. 
Neericnt, Lat. of eee Gr.] the datt of being troubled 
bgm, fl-gmatic quality. See PurzSMarTIic. 

LIMAFARE fof xlyma, an outlaw,” and plean, Sax. to flay] a 
eck the felon's goods. E | 
luents Firinth [of plyma and pinmean, Sax. to offer victuals] 
Rleving of a fugitive. þ $5.2 063017 ud 
nes Freme [of plyma and pneme, Sax.) chattels or goods'of 
ure. ö ; | | 8 Nes _ 
Leuss Wite fo plyma and pree, Sax.) a liberty to challenge 
els or fines of one's ſervant who is a fugitive, 0 000 26 
Ltuncs [of plyming or plyma, Sax. a baniſhed man, becauſe 


if \ 


libouring countries, becauſe of the inundations of che fea] the na- 
der inhabitants of the Low Countrie . 
Wulst [of plyma, Sax. ] belonging to the Flemings or Dutch. 
den Plcec, Flepc, Sax. vleeſch, Du. fleiſth, Ger. fal, Erſe] 1. 
r muſcles as contraàdiſtinguiſſied from the ſkin," tendons, and bones. 
Aſimilar, fibrous part of an animal body. 3. The body as con- 
Pilinpuiſhed from the foot: Fhis es which'walls about our life. 
«rare, 4. Animal food as contradiſtinguiſhed from vegetable. 
b ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats. Locle. 5. The 
ly of beaſts or birds uſed in odd, as diſtinct from fiſhes. Suffering 
to be eaten in the houſe. Shaleſpeare. 6. Animal nature: T 


Futes, To mortify the feb and ſubdue the fuſts thereof. ö a“. 
. 8. [ With divines] a carnal ſtate; a worldly diſpoſition; op- 
to Ke ſtate. The %% luſteth agsinſt the Hinte Galati- 
% ear relation by bod. He is our. Gre. 10. The 
d Or literal ſenſe. The Orientals termed the litera or-immedi- 


CS 'Mcation of a or the /eG,” and the remote or typi- 
meatng the ſpirit, This is Frequent in 84, Paul's writings. F. 
b afier the i” . ht . 0 = om _—_ i vl Fe 


[> WIN RT 
1 


19 in botany] 97 ut; pulpy 
fin and the ſtone; or that part of a root, 


Pot © outer rind or 


lle af verb ac. 1. To initiate; takes from the- fpon ps 
* ceding bis hawks and dogs with the firſt game that they: 


” A Os bony to purſuit by ſeeding them: withthe ſel of ani- 
t of 4 to enter an himſelf upon! Gouern- 
is 4 54 2, To den, to liſh in any rice, as dogs 
5. 3. T0. r 
be e wn" He ſabe is will i the fot of be 
WI 


ca des fle s and broth] broch made by boiling den in it. 


adj; [of fleece] woolly, covered with wool. Fleecy wealth 5 


contemptuouſſy. 


the other paſſions fleet to air. Shakgpeare. 2. To be in any tranſient 


vere frequently forced to change their habitations, and go. into 


| of all % is come before me: Geng. 5. Carnality; 1 Exery fexiſe wave. Thomſon. 
L 


> . 


FL E 
FLesn- Broker [with the canting crew] a bawde. 
FLg's4coLouk [of feb and colour} the colour of fleſh. Earth with 
a pale ffeſb-colour, that is, white with a bluſh of red. Woodward. 
FLe'$HELY [of fla and fy] a fly that feeds upon fleſh and depo- 
ſites her eggs therein. In fe//ires a fly maggot in five days ſpace after 
it is hatched, arrives at its full growth. Ray. . 
4 Fr g'8#no0k [of fe/b and hook} a hook to draw fleſh from the cal- 
on. ö 
5 Axle eg [of fy] fulneſs of fleſh, or the ſtate of having much 
eſn. | | 
FLe'saLEss[feeqcleap; Sax.] having no fleſh. 
FLg's4LIN85s {plzpcheneppe, Sax.) carnal diſpoſition, being ad- 
diced to the pleaſures of the fleſh. | 
_ _FLe'saly, ag. [flzpehc, Sax. vleſchelick, Du. fleiſchlich, Ger.} 
1. Corporeal, oppoſed to mental, | ; | 
= Our witde themſelves from ſlumber keep, 
a When from their #4//y bondage they are free. Denham. 
2. Carnal, given to the fleſh, laſcivious. 
After Aſmodai, | 
Milton, ; 


I be feſbhieft incubus; 'S EY; 
3. Animal, not v le. If men with /2/-/y morſels muſt be fed. 


Dryden, 4. Human, not celeſtial; not ſpiritual. 


What time th'eternal lord in #e/41y ſhrine 

. Enwomhed was. 

FLE'sHMEAT [of „gb and 
ſtrouſly dear. Swwifr. 

FLz'saMENT fof fe] eagerneſs gained by ſuccefsful initiation, 
Taken from a dog or hawk that has been enter'd with the fleſh of an 
animal The fie/oment of this dread exploit. Shakr/prare. 

_ Fre HmMoNcrk [of fe] one who deals in fleih, a pimp. Was, 
the duke a femonger. Shakeſpeare, © 

FLs*sneoT [of fiſh and pot} A veſſel in which fleſh or meat is 
cooked. Thence it denotes plenty of fleſh, If he takes away the V- 
pots, he can alſo alter the appetite. Taylor. | 8 

FLE'SHQUAKE [of fleſh and guake] a tremor of the body. A word 
formed by Ben Johnſon in imitatiori of earthquake, 

FLR'sHy [rkepicg,. Sax. fleiſchicht, Ger.) 1. Having much fleſh, 
plump, muſculous. All Ethiopes are. fe/y and plump. Bacon. 2. 
Pulpous, plump, with regard to fruits. Thoſe fruits that are ſo Heſey. 

con. 

FLE'TA- [ pleox, Sax. ] a place where the tide comes up. 

FLETCHER: Hof feche, Fr. an arrow] a maker of arrows and bows. 
Mortimer uſes it. | 

FLETCHERs company. Tt is probable was as ancient as the bowwyers 
as to their incorporation. They are governed by 2 wardens, 10 aſ- 

ſiſtants, and 18 en the livery. Their enſigns armorial of ſeal are a 
chevron between 3 arrows. A 25 

FL ET, part. paſſ. [of to fleet] fkimmed, deprived of the cream. 
Fler milk. Mortimer. OCT PS | 

To FL BN, verb neut. [fleozan, Sax.] to ſwim, to float. 

FLETI F&ROUs, [ fletifer, of flatus, weeping, and fero, Lat. to 
cauſing weeping. | St a 

R or 3 See 3 TP | 

®LEURO NS. [in cookery | fine tarts or puffs o y-Wwork, or gar- 
niſhing diſhes. wy _ | | Gt | x 87 

FELSUu“aY. See Fang xx. 

Fr w, pres. of to fly, See FO Fl Tr. : 

FLew, or Rug, /«b/t; a ſmall fort of fiſhing net; alſo the large 
chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanmer uſes it. 

FLEwED, adi. {ok flew] chapped, mouthed. 

My hounds are bred out of the dpartan kind, 
S8, fenu d ſo ſanded. -. Shaigpeare. 

FLexa"ninovs[flexanimus; of flexum, ſup. of fe2o, Lat. to bend] 
having: power to change the difpoſition of the mind; alto eaſy to be 
overcome by perſuaſion and entreaty. ; 

» FLBXANSM@USNESS [of mos] 


ſitjgn. 319 ana dor! N 
Fusxinrtiry, o FI XInEN ESS flexibilitas, Lat. fexibilite, Fr. 
Halſibilita, It.] 1. Pliantneſs, aptneſs to bend or yield. 2. Eaſineſs to 
be perſuaded; facility, compliance. Rather to err by too much fexi- 
bility than too much perverſeneſs. Hammond. 3. DuQlity, managa- 
bleneſs. The flexiblencfs of the former part of a man's age. Locke. 
FLex19L8 [flexibile, It. flexibilis, Lat.] 1. Eaſy to bend, poſſible 
to be bent, notcbeittle;  -'Ehe ſtalk harder and leſs flexible than before. 
Racen. 2. Fliant, a term applied to bodies that are capable of being 
bent, or changed from their natnraf form and direction. 3. Not in- 
exorahle, 101 rigich complying. A man of great ſeverity and nowiſe 
Aerible to the will of the people. Bacon. 4. Ductile, manageable. 
Tender and flexible years. Locke. 5. That may be adapted to va- 
rious forms. and purpoſes: . A principle more Fexib/e to their purpoſe. 
N nls 913 03 


FLe'*iLE, adj. [flexilis, Lat. Y plant, eaſily bent by any power or 


\ » Openſer. © 3 7 
meat] animal food. Flemeat is mon- 


bear], 


flexibleneſs of mind or diſpo- 


E'XION Hane Lat] 1. The act of bowing or bending, a dou- 
ble, the part bent, a joint. A ſinuous pipe that may have ſome four 
Hlexiont Bacon. . A turn towards any quarter. A flexion or caſt of 
the eyerakde.: Bacon. 17! 11 | 
-Fr.axor; Lat! the generab name of the muſcles which act in bend- 
ing or contracting the joints, which by its „ne and other circum- 
ſtances belonging to its.confiſtency, is diſtinguiſh'd from a cariilage and 


bona. 4 RIH, © CO >. | ; 

:oBuzxor Car Nadialis, Lat. [in anatomy] a mufcle of the wriſt, 
which ariſes from the ipward:protuberance of the ſhoulder bone, and 
is ãnſerted into the upper part of the os metacarpi. 

FLzxor Carpi Ulnaris, Lat. in anatomy] a muſele of the wriſt 
ariſing tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, with 
the flexor radialis, and alſo. from the upper and outward part of 
the ulna, and running along under the ligamentum annulare, it is in- 
ſerted into the fourth bone of the firſt row of the carpus. 

Ent xo Pottitis Pedis „Lat. [in anatomy] a. muſcle of the 
great toe, which is a direct antagoniſt to the extenſor longus; it ariſes 
to it from the back part of the fibula, and is inſerted into 
2 end of the — bone of the. great toe on the under 

E, | 


FLExos 


© 


chine which by being put into a more rapid motion ſets the reſt a go- 


 Jobyſor] 1. Limber, chin, ſügbt of texture, 2, Mean; being wich. Futter. [plicee/Sax. flycke, Du, flocke, elde f d. fee 
out p 31 ien 1 th pie 


FLI RR. -: 

Fuexor primi & ſecundi Offis Pellicis, Lat. fin anatomy] a large, 8. To force into another condition; proper! | 
fleſhy muſcle, which ariſes from the bones of ho carpus and os meta- tune into baſeneſs Hong; Spenſer. g. FO A ee Sous 15 
carpi of the middle ſinger; whence it paſſes to its inſertion partly to ruin. 10. To fing ; to baffle in the chace. . 2. Cen i 
the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the ſecond internode, and partly to the firſt Too well acquainted with the chace to be flung ih 
" 0 : i a 


bone of the thumb. | „ or doubles. Adaijon. | by fe.” 90 
FLEX OR tertii Internodii Pollicis, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle of the To Fino, verb neut. as, To fling like a Coro f 7 Bw 
thumb, having a twofold beginning, wiz. the upper from the out- 1 To eb leg, and to give a bloyy bf POken of ore | raft 
ward knob of the ſhoulder-bone; and the lower am below the up- them wince and fing. Tillotſon, 2. To Hine 1 This wy 81 
per part of the radius, and thence it proceeds till implanted in the up- outrageous, From the act of an angry horſe th e Fw Unruly I 
per part of the third bone of the tum. legs. 2 8 at thronz Out hy | ſwir 
Fl ExoR Pollicis brevis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the great _ Duncan's horſes F 
toe, ariſing from the middle of the cuneiform bone, it is ſhort, thick, Turn'd wild in nature, broke their fall; fun mea 
and fleſhy, 2 two, and running over the termination of the Fino, ſub. [from the verb] 1. A throw, 3 5 cal Galgen F. 
peronzeus, has à double inſertion into the oſſa ſeſumoide. Ddontemptuous or infolent remark. Has his fling at the . e the 1 
FLexor ſecundi Internodii Digitorum Pedis, Lat. in anatomy] a muſ- pair. Aadiſon. Fo „ * POOr elt F. 
cle of the leſſer toes that ſprings from the lower and inner part of the FLi'Ncts [of fing] 1. He who throws. 2. He who; ard 
os calcis, and has its four tendons implanted at the upper part of the FLi'xncing deer orſemen] is the fiery action of 00 1 
ſecond bone of each leſſer tolo. r a kicking with the hind- legs. n unn hz be f. 
FLexoR tertii Internodii Digitorum Pedis, Lat. [in ere “ a muſcle Frixr [fline, Sax. finta, Su. eig, i. Af t 
of the leſſer toes that ſprings from the back. part of the tibia, and is black pebble, A ſemi pellucid ſtone, compoſed of WF Caſay 
inſerted into four tendons, which march through the holes of the ten- of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and equal Fab Chal pany 
dons of the perforatus pedis, and are let into the third bone of each veins, and naturally inveſted with a which crat. [tia 1 ig 


toe. | a 1 19 to ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is uſeful in glaſs- making Fo 2 
FLexvo'siTY [ flexuoſitas, Lat.] crookednefs. thing eminently or proverbially hard. 8. Wh 
 Fus'xvose [| flexurſus, Lat.] winding in and out, crooked. . See _ Your tears a heart of fint 
FL. exvovus. | OE Tj 25 Mi ht tender make. Spenſer, 

FLExvous, adj. [of flexus, Lat.] 1. Having turnings and windings. Frint Font Sar.) See FLyxT. A certain idol gr Os 
The reſtrained fexuous rivulets of corporeal things. Digby. 2. Bend- Britons, ſo called becauſe he ſtood in a flinty place. i ar 
ing, not Rraight, not ſteady, variable. The flexzous burning of flames. FPLinT-CasTLE, an old town and caſtle in north- Bale, wa 
1 | e 5 gives name to Flintſhire. It is ſituated on the river Dee „ Fac 1 

Fie'xvre ¶ Hexura, Lat.] 1. The act of bending or bowing, His eaft of St. Aſaph, and ſends one member to parliamen, | s icy WE: le 
legs are for neceſlity not flexure. Shakeſpeare, 2. The direction in ty of Flint alſo ſends one member. 1 To 
which any thing is bent. The fexure of the joints of our arms. Ray. Fii'xrTy [of Plinrieg, Sax. ] 1. Full of flint, Flint ; 

The joint, the part bent. The flexure of his navel. Sandys, 4. ground. Bacen. 2. Made of flint, ſtrong. A pointed & - 
Jervile eringe, mean compliance or obſequiouſneſs. Flexure and low Dryden. 55 Being of the nature of flint, hard of bear, duch in. 
bends. Shakeſpeare. X | orable. Flinty Tartar's boſom. - Shakeſpeare. " 0M 

To FLITE ER, verb naut. 88 Sax. fligheren, Du.] 1. To FLir, a fort of drink among failors, made of bee, genera, beg 
have a flitterivg motion. F/ic#'ring on her neſt. Dryden. 2. To dy or rum, and ſugar. Dennis uſes it. 

futter as à bird. en v0 arte |  Fur'eeant, at, [a word of no great authority, 210b,d:rived from 

FLICKERING, part. ad. [of ficler] fluttering with the wings, as Hip- flap. Johnſen] 1. Nimble-tongued, moveable; It only uled of 
a bird; alſo fleering and laughing ſcornfully. | the act of ſpeaking. Addiſon. 2. Pert, talkative, bil. Away with 

FLipz THRIFT, or SLIDE THRIFT, the game called ſhovel- Alpen, epilogues. Th ,jũu . * 
board. . . Frirraxrrv, ade. [Of fippant] in a prating, foxing mne, 
Ni [of a mariner's compaſs] that part on which the 32 points Þriſkly, pertly. 1 

are drain, and to which the needle is faſtened underneath. "  Fur'epanTuxEss [of fippant] nimble-tonguedneß, rikads, ye 
FEN {of fy] 1. One that runs away. 2. That part of a ma- neſs. . 

0 | To FLIRT, verb a. [Skinner inks it formed fromthe ſoand] 1, 
ing as in à jack; mg talk R | To throw any thing with a quick, vibrating motion, Ilm from his 

L1GaT. [plybe, Sax. fllucht, Du. vucht, Ger. fuite, Fr.] 1. An Cart the mud in Walpole's face. Swift. 2. To mon: ay ting wit 

eſcape from danger, the act of flying away of a fugitive, criminal, or quickneſs. To kiſs your hand or fiirt your fan. Doſe, Bo 
vanquiſhed perſon. 2. Removal to another place. She to the Latian To FLIRT at, verb neut. i. To banter or jeer at one, to git . Tau F 
alace took her flight. Dryden. 3. The act of uſing wings. He ſo 2: To run about continually,” to be fluttering and unlicady, . 
ſwift and nimble was of fight. S 5 Removal from place to FLIx r [from the verb] 1. A quick vibratory motion; In unfubþ 
wls 


« 


ace by means of wings. The take their bt away to- Ing the fan are ſeveral little fires and vibrations. ij, 1. 4 fil 
roy Eſdras. 5. A number, flock, or — Bae 2 of den trick or light. 195 # n 1 FLoop. 
irds. The infinite fight of birds. Bacon. 6. A volley, as much Have licence to play l the © 
as is diſcharged at once; as of arrows, &:c. 7. A ſprightly ſally At the hedge a flirt, Ben Johnen. ifs or, 
of the ſoul. 8. Heat of imagination. Some of his Aale. Pope. an young huſſey ; as a jill-firt, or a firjil. Sercral young 
about town. Addi/on, I 


3. 

The ſpace paſt by Aying: 10. Excurſion on the wing. The irt e ee 0 

digbeſt fight of folly. Tillasſan. 1 1. The power of flying. I ſhot FITaTIx S, part. [of to fir:] throwing out over nd anon; ally 

his fellow of the ſelf ſame fight. Shakeſpeare. | bantering or jeering by flirts. os 

_ FLicaT [in melting lead ore] a ſubſtance which flies away in the -FLixTA'T1ION [of fire] à quick, fprightly motion; 3 ct von 
ſmoak. e LG: L907 among women, A very agreeable firtation air. ü. 

Fron of @ Stair Cafe, the ſtairs from one landing place to an- To Fir, verb neut. [from to fleet, or from flyer, Dan, u - 

„ Has 1. mmamove!] 1. To fly away; in a paſſive form. At lat it fitted is. it. 


other. i | 
by ner 8 | ee, DS ns | 3 . puch 
Capons FL16HT, a compaſs of ground, ſuch as a capon might A dreadful ftorm away is fit. Spenſer. 2. To remove, 001g. k o kroon 
. to the eldeſt of ſeveral brothers in dividing the father's 2 Scotland it is ſtill * one place to another aq Nr. 
fects, when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip.” © © © terdayortheuſual term; Spenſer has it in the paſſive form. tie l 4 t [in 
FurcuTy [of flight} 1. Fleeting, nimble, ſwift, © Fitted life does win. The ſouls of men (departing this lle de 20h Ne 
The #ighty purpoſe never is o'ertook;, Ta, 1 9442.01 of one body into ſome other. Hooker, 3. To fluter, to * 8 
ladet be del ge wih ir. :Shatofeare,"! eig to remove from place to. place. The fitting br. r, e 
2. Wild, full of imagination; having extravagant fallies of fancy.” | © 4 To be unſtable or fluctuating. Flirting air. Driden. k in 
- Fii'msy, ach. [of this word bknow'not any original, and"fuſpet * Fur, adj." [of feer] ſwift, quick. Two darts exceccing jk Hr 
it to have crept into our language from the cant of manufacturers. Spenſer. | 7 Chard Lo'ta, Lat 
e, Fr. 2 


ted and cured. He accompames ®* 


r 
Ya fitch, on. Addiſon, | 
Ta b, *N 2 5 1 [ ylrran, Sax. to ſcold or bal 


irit or force. Fim lines. Pope. 5 
FrI'usixESSs [of flimſy] limberneſs, thinneſs 
neſs or ſubſtan td hanioIg 23 * 


cient if 27 
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To FLinen, verb newt. prob. of phecenian; Sant or of fin! En Fl1i'TTE8, a rag or tatte Fre 
Slimer.] 1. Totart, to flinch: from any ſuffering 8 unde s Kr CAR it e a. fleder-mauſy, Ger.) ab. 1 
eig 7 ault. Thou lemn 


draw back from pain or danger. Nor did they nd from duty ride, f Th (Flr, ſandal] an offence or 
K lc 2 een 


fear of danger. South. 2. [In Shakeſpeare] to fal. lle ny n ; nid 
If I break time or flinchin — <7. . N ; 0 Feine, part. af. (of fi an 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die. Shπνε,,sit. moving tion place tg place, a term properly applied ul about lin 


Frrventx {of flinch} he who inches, ſhrinks; or fails in aby, being died to 4 Make,” eats up all the graſs that 15 7 
matter. i ed 5 Kdt DBA an 1 Wi within the comp f bis e 
FLi' nenne, drawing back from by reaſon of „ roars of dan "Pfrx, fac 16 9 | 3A ax] 
er; — a ftirting the nail of the middle finger flappec flom the breath biows Her ig up as the lies. Dryden. 
thumb. | r ͤ CINE yy F r 
- Fii'nDess, ſmall and thin pieces, ſhivers; tree 09's FT IL WOB: N „ „, go. of fol 
To FLinc, irr. verb adt. fung; pret. and pur 1 97h neut 5 ter, Fr. Tt, , a drowns 
prob. of lean, Sax. to —_ fiinven, Goth: to eaſt. Minforw. from” Ls] 1. To ſwim In the {urface of the water. ie ore eil i 
fiigo, Lat. S dinner; according to others from fing; ſo to ing is to ſet and ſank, do foa? t le nint ay. Broun. 2: To bo z Jo N 
Aying] 1. To throw or caſt — hand, - 2. To. hut}; to datt, to without labour in any flaid, That / in 25+ Di ot deep wp 
caſt with violence. wich a light frregular courſce. Floaring ideas r 
nun 8 1 n we WS HOT : 


ISS 8 ce A fions, ; che. ht, | PS, AY 4 111 * +7 ; 
„ Drjves, u be b 45, iy oer with, Water 1 

Toe. 4. To. foated / M4 ugen Kauen. . Tbe flowing, ; 

places wick Prolr, a, Rom che verb], i, The act i) * 


70 by 75 — ould expel the wn out of their places at and rea i 
ſuch a violence as to fing them among the higheſt clouds. / "Barney's poſed to the ebb z now gbſolets. The Pane im upon the 
Theory. 5. To move forcibly. The apartments tobe Aung open. Aullſn. 7 Bacon. 2, Any + ing ſo contrived, as to Np ak 1 


6. To cject, to diſmiſs. Fling away ambition. Sbakefpeare. 7; To Afhat of weeds and ruſhes, . Z'E/range: 3; * fich the w 
calt reproach. Fling but the appearance of — it. + PTY ing une whicte erg aki water, by which the 2 


. 


a little of it into the place where 
— a provincial and cant word. 
is eighteen feet 


bow * or floor, Which 
Su.] pieces of timber made the 
TS 
| _—_ conveyin i = with a ſtream, 
q FLo'aTAGES, thoſe things whi 
FLOATING, fart act. [of to float, | 
| rimming to and fro upon the water. 
| FLOATING, f@r7- adi. [in huſbandry] 


meadows. 
| FLOATING) part. | En 
8 Bridge, a bridge made in the form of a redoubt, with 
d with planks. Pay] OA | 
5 [of at] ſwimming a top, buoyant, A ſhip if ſhe 
. Raleigh. wy 
4 3 [rlocea, Sax. flocon, 
Caſaubon's derivation of it of ro, Gr. 
ook; ace, Sax.) 1. A company, commonly a company of 
| 8 "The flock of all quo wad | 
live in her. akeſpeare. © 1 fy 
2. A K* — as contradiſtinguiſhed from herds; which are 
4 of oxen or black cattle. The riches of the country conſiſted chiefly 
WE, ct: and paſturage. 4ddi/on. 3. A body of men. The heathen 
me to Nicanor by flocks. 2 Maccabees. 4. [ floccus, Lat.] a lock 
HIM bed filled with lcks of wool. Por a. flock-bed I 
car ſheep. Dryden. | 
4 mon 3 3 to aſſemble together; to come in flocks, 
at numbers or companies. Many young gentlemen flock to him. 
e, n 4. baer, Lat. a ſcourge] to whip or ſcourge; 
Ws chaſtiſe, The ſchoolmaſter's joy is to. fog. Swift, 


WE FLoxc, gart. paf. [from to fling] ulcd by Spenſer. See the 8th 
Wn of To Fro, verb ad. > 

BS FL.oo [ flood, Dan. plod, Sax. vioedt, Du. flabt, Ger. fioed; Da. 
„sg. fla, Goch. for, Fr.] 1. An inundation, a deluge. Since 
* e Shakeſpeare. 2. The flow or the flux of the tide; 
ee ebb, not the reflux; 3. The ſwelling of a river by rain or ati 
and flood. Th' ebbs and foods of Nile. Davies. 4. A body of 
ter, tlic ſea, a river. From the food unto the world's end. P/a/ms. 
be catamenia. Eſcape by means of their foods repelling the 
ours from their lungs. Harvey. | 
Fro [wich watermen] is when the tide begins to come up; or 
e water to riſe, which they call young flood ; the next quarter- 
. the next half. bod, and the next full-tide, or fill, or high 


* r. 5 : f | 5 

oy FLoo, the time when the water begins to riſe in the 
Z er. Ki 0 10.12 4 1 0 : ' N 8 

ob, s of: from the ſubſl.) 
ee. Meadows are leaded, - Mur timer. 

; FLoo-caTE [of food and gate] a kind of 


the watering or overflowing of 


Fr. of foccus, Lat. a flock of wool; 
ſeems a lutle ſtrained] a com- 


7 
5 
1 


to cover with waters, to 
-at6 or ſumer; by 
watts or Hand gates of heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory: 


wk of N [pfiug, Ger. a plough] that part that takes 
1-0 4 1 * * nd 
oon [Flon, plone, and pleping, Sax. floer, Du. fluhr, Ger. 
ae falface of a af a avement, that part on X2? 
treads, A pavement is always of ſtone; the for of wood or 
e. Jobnſen. 2, A ſtory or flight of rooms. : 
He that building ſtays at one . 
Floor or the ſecond, hath erected none. B. John. 


MM PROS [floeren, Du. or of plone, Sax.} to cover the bottom 
n 1a noor 8 | 5 501 
1565 Loo = a ſhip} ſo much of her bottom as ſhe reſts on when ſhe 
27 pry Jubt. [from floor] th w = 
| » Jubft. he bottom, the floor. The flooring 
10 nd of red plaſter made of brick. Aduiſon. 8 7 25 5 


70 For, werb af. [from flap] to clap the wings with 
K I any thing with a noiſy motion. ＋ h 2 
* | 


1030, Lat. the 


* 


"url ö ddeſs of flowers. She is painted in a mantle 
e pre Vi0us l ** of flowers. 1 e 

. foratis. of faris, the gen. of flos, Lat. a flower] 
hes Vert: or to flowers. Celebrated . and fra * 

N b . T 

bat. ing 
Thu teh 
ch fel k. 89 
porle, who t, an prot 82 Nr 


c c the courteſans bein 
found of romper, made Net arge df 


Log N 


» coin Kian a ſays Camden, dec 
an arch g 


95 7 aſeany, 4 miles aft of * 3 
ee Le 


an u 


| ly, has 


ad, [of cheeſe] is the ſeparating the whey from 


eh the courſe of the water is incloſed or opened at pleaſure. The 


FLO 


verſity, and is fix miles in circumference. The ſtatues, paintings; 
2 curioſities in the grand duke's palace, are the admiration of tra- 
ers... 330548 Ty Peake of - 19995 ROE ; Ks * 
Fro EN TUM, a town of Champaign in France, 28 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Troys. | £2 5 
FröxRNH nE [in paſtry] a ſort of tart or pudding baked in a diſh. 
FLORENTINE, Marble, a fort of marble, the figures in which repre+ 
ſent; buildings naturally, called alſo landikip marble, 

FLoORENTINEs,. natives of Florence. 

Fio'rts, Lat. flowers. Thus, F MITE Oe 

FLores [with.chemiſts] are the moſt ſubtil parts of a ſubſtance ſe- 
| from the groſſer by ſublimation. _ ET | 
- Flo'seT, or. FLou'6154 [with botaniſts] 1. Is a little tube expanded 
at the top, uſually. divided into five ſegments, and fitting upon the 
embryo of a finale ſeed: From the inner part of the floret ariſe five 
chives, which unitiug..to the inner part of the Horet together form a 
ſheath 3 from the embryon of the ſhcath arifes a bifid, reflexed ſtile, 
Which paſſes through the ſheath. 2. [:Feurerre, Fr.] A ſmall imper- 
feat flower. 385 | | 15 
 Frokrcomovs eee of floris, gen. of Hos, a flower, and co- 
mo, Lat. to dreſs] having the top full of or adorned with flowers. 

FLo' RD [Forito, It. Aoridb, Sp. of Horidus, Lat.] 1, Flouriſhing 
or adorned with flowers, productive of flowers. 2. Bright in colour, 
fluſhed with red. Our beauty when moſt rid and gay. Taylor. z. 
Splendid, embelliſhed, brilliant with ornaments. The forid, elevated 
and figurative way is for the paſſions. Dryden. | 

FLorip Deſcant [in muſic] See Ficus ATIVE Deſcant. 

FLorip Diſcourſe, a diſcourſe full of rhetorical flowers. 

Fro RI Stile. See Foxi Di/cour/e. e | 

Fl o' x ib x, a name firſt given by the Spaniards to all that part of 
North America, which lies to the northward of the gulph of Mexico. 
But all that retains the name of Florida at preſent, is the peninſula 
between the Britiſh colony of Georgia, and Cape Florida. 

- Frorr'vity [of forid] freſhneſs of colour. Floyer uſes it 

FLo'sipngss [ot forid] 1. Freſhneſs of colour. 2. Fulneſs of 
rhetorical flowers, embelliſhment, ambitious or affected elegance of 
ſtyle. Boyle uſes it. 355 % | 

Fro'r1FER, Lat. in botanic writings]. producing flowers, 

FLorr'rtRous [ Horifer, of floris, gen. of fos, a flower, and fero, 
Lat. to bear] bearing flowers. & 7 

FLor1'FEROUSNEs3, flower-bearing quality. | 

FLor1'cerovs | foriger, Lat.] carrying or bearing flowers, + 

FLogIIE'OIUu, Lat. [of flares, flowers; and Iego, Lat. to collect] a 
collection of choice pieces, containing the fineſt of their kind. - 

FLo'riN, Fr. [ forino, It. florin, Sp.] a coin firſt made by the Flo- 
rentines; that of Germany is in value 2.5. 4d. that of Spain 43. 4d. 2, 
that of Palermo and Sicily 25. 64. that of Holland 25. Aylife. 

Fro“ RIS T [fleurifte, Fr. fiorifia, It.] one who delights in and is 
{killed in flowers, one who cultivates flowers. Thomſon uſes it; 

Fro“ xo [.flexron, Fr.] a border of flower-work. 

FLo'tuLENT | florulentus, Lat.] flowry or bloſſoming; full of 
Fro'ty [in heraldry] or Heure de lilſe, or, as it is comonly written, 
Aw de lute, as acroſs flower, is a croſs with flower de luces at the 
ends. | | 

FLos; Lat. a flower; as h - 

FLos Aris, Lat. [with chemiſts] braſs. flower; a compoſition that 
conſiſts of ſmall grains of braſs like millet feed, which are ſeparated 
from its body, when hot braſs is quenched in water. F 
= Los Frumentorum, Lat. [with botaniſts] a flower called blue- 

e. EIS I „„ 
Fr os [in botanic writings] a flower; as to the different kinds ſee 
under their proper articles. | 3 

FLo'sevLovs.:[fle/culns, Lat.] conſiſting of flowers, having the na- 
ture or form of flowers. A dry and fleſculous coat. Brown. 5 
Fr or A; Sp. [with the Spaniards] the plate fleet; which they ſend 
every year to ſome of the Weſt Indies. ? n 

Fl. o TAGES; are ſuch things as are floating on the ſurface of the ſea 
or great rivers. | | | ä 

To Fro E, verb a. to ſkim. Tuſſer uſes it; 

Fro'rsox, or FLo'Tzau [fleotean, Sax.] any thing loſt by ſhip- 
wreck, which lies floating on the top of the water; theſe with jelſon 
ha lagen, which ſee, are given to the lord admiral by his letters pa- 


See Tb Fre, | 


FLo'TTEN 
Skinner uſes it. 

Fr oux, or Fro [of an anchor; - 
is barbed and taketh hold of the 

To FLouxcs, verb neut. 
roll about, to. move with vio 


Sar. ] that part of it that 
— . See FLook. | | 
of plauſſen, Du.] 1. To plunge, to 
1 m rich violence; to ſtruggle or daſh . Ig 
Flounces in the waves. Addiſon. 2. To move with weight and tumult. 
Six Aouncing Flanders mares. Prior. 3. To move with paſſionate 
commotion, to be in a toſs or fume with anger. You neither fume, 
nor fret, nor nme. '$wwifty | 8 
To Fransen, verb a, to adorn with a flounte or packer. 
was flounced and furbelow'd, Addiſon: | | 
Founce-[from the verb] any thing ſewed to tlie garment in 
R as do ſwell and ſhake; A muſſin founce made very 


FLov'nves I flrnder, Dan.] a well-known flat fiſh: 
Jo Frou ER, verb nent. [from flaunce or fſounde 
th violent and irregular motions, as a horſe in the mire. Dre 
_ by flaund ring in the 1 oe | | 
_FLov NDRING, part. act. [of to flouzier] ruſtling or maki iſe 
Rr . „ 
wha [ fleur de farine, Fr. Hos faring, Lat.] the fine part of 
nd corn. el ene 92 
Frove [in geography] & city of the Lyonois, in France, 45 mile 
ſouth Fee 255 bc 343 5 Te a 2525 8 
To Foun, v ad. to ſprinkle uch flour of meal. | 
To FLo'urisn | flewrir, Fr. forire, It. forecer, Sp. of forere, Lat.] 


She 


7 


7] to ſtruggle 
per 


1. To be proſperous, ta be in repute, vogue or efteem.. 2. To be i 
vigour, not to fade. The rightcou hall fury like a palm ve 
R | 2 24 91 ms, 


Milk [part. halt of to fats] fleet of frimmed milk, 


FL O 
3. To uſe florid language, to ſpeak with copious and anibi- 
tious elegance of ſtyle. To flour is in a copious harangue and diffuſive 
ſtyle. Warts. 4. To deſcribe various figures by interſecting lines, to 
play in irregular motions. WRC Bo | 
Impetuous ſpread, 188 | 
The ſteam and ſmoking Hauri d o'er his head. Pope. 
5: To boaſt, to vaunt. 6. [In muſic] to play ſome prelude. 
To FLovk1sH, verb af. 1. To 7 


Palau. 


adorn with vegetable beauty. 


With ſhadowy verdure flour i, high. Fenton. 2. To adorn with fi- 
gures of A n 3. To work with a needle into figures. Bottoms 


of thread cloſe wound up, which with a good needle perhaps may be fbu- 
or vibrations by way of ſhow or triumph. Flag their ſnakes and 
toſs'd their flaming brands. Craſbaw. 5. To adorn with embelliſh- 
ments of ſtyle, to ſer off with eloquence, ambitioufly diffuſive. The 
labours of Hercules, Fouri/'d with much fabulous matter. Bacon. 6. 
o adorn, i grace m generals” 5: | 
The juſtice of your title 
Doth flourihh the deceit. Shakeſpeare. 
To Frouxisn [in writing] is to adorn wri 
Strokes, c. performed wolante manu. 
To FLova1sn Colours [in military 
Fouls [from the verb] 1. An ornament 
a diffuſive copiouſneſs, a far fetch d embelliſhmen 
riſtes: More. 2. Bravery, beauty. | 
| The flouriſh of his ſober youth ns 
Was the pride of naked truth. Craſfaw, 
3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or wantonly interſecting each 
2 The neat characters and flouriſbes of a bible curiouſly printed. 
oyle. 5 
Fiovk 15H [in architecture] a flower-work. 
FLouxis n [in diſcourſe] a boaſt, a brag, a vaunt. 
FLovkisH [in muſic] a prelude. 
| Frov'risHER [of flouri/þ] one that is in his 
perity. Not the greateſt fouriſter can equal him in pow'r. Chap- 
Nan. . a 
Frov'RIsHLxo, part. act. [of to flauriſb] being in the prime, yu 
perous, being in vogue or elteem. I fourifbed in the opinion of the 
world. Dryden. £5 
To FLour, verb a. [fluyten, Du. flouwe, Triſie. Mer, Caf. derives 
it of $avatw, Gr. to contemn or ſcorn] to mock or jeer, to treat with 
gibing contempt. Phillida fouts me. Walton. 
To FLovur, verb neut. to praftiſe mockery, to behave with contempt. 
Nature hath given us wit to fout at fortune. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Fl our [tromthe verb] a mock, a word or act of contempt. Was 
there never a flout or dry blow given. Bacon. | 
Frov'rER [from flout] one who flouts or jeers. | | 
Fl ov TIN, part. act. [of to faut] mocking, jeering, with ſcorn 
El IS! 
To FLow, verb neut. [fleopan, Sax. floeden, floeyen, Du. vieſſen, 
H. Ger. flue, Lat.] 1. To pour in as water from the ſea into a river, to 
Tiſe ; oppoſed to ebb. This river hath thrice fow'd, no ebb between. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To run or ſpread as water. "Endleſs tears flow down 
in ſtreams. Swift, 3. To run; oppoſed to waters that ſtand. I 
With oſier floats and ſtanding water ſhow- 
Of maſſy ſtones make bridges if it fo Dyas. 
4. To melt, to be liquiſied. Oh that the mountains might flew down 
at thy preſence. //aiah. 4. To proceed, to iſſue. That which flows 
from ſpeculation. Sourh. 5. To run or glide ſmoothly without aſpe- 
ity. #lowingeloquence. Hakewwill, 6. To write ſmoothly, to ſpeak 
volubly. Virgil is ſweet and fowzrg in his hexameters. Dryden. 7. 
To abound, to be crowded. The dry ſtreets -fow'd with men. 
Chapman. 8. To be copious or full. Flowing cups. ys. 9. 
To hang looſe or waving. . A flawing. ma 17 © Spec- 
Fator. N . Dy. 3Y @ n | . 
To Flow, verb ag. to overflow, to deluge. To the ground. 
Mortimer. 8 e e ee eee 
Frow [from the verb] 1. The riſe of water; 
he fows and, motions of theſe ſeas. Brown, 2. A ſudden plenty. 
An accidental fow of ſpirits or a ſudden tide of er © A 
ſtream of eloquence, volubility of tongue. A fon of words. South, 
I. Frows South [with watermen] it is high water When the ſun is 
þe hall hot by Uce ore, 


at that point at new or full moon. 
7 


ting with ornamental 


affairs] is to diſplay hem. 
it in diſcourſe or writing, 


ome or in high proſ- 


' 


1t FLows Tide and Half Tide, i. e. it will 

before it begins to flow in the channel. © pd 
| ver FLow will have its bz. 

I The times and fate of men are in a continuat fluctuation. Families 

as well as ſingl 


Lat. Er N * 5 
various.) The It. ſay, as we; Ogyi aße b il ſus ra a; and ſo the 
Fr. Tout fi a ſon rfl 5 rl Aſo ; en en; * 
Frow- EN [ fleur, Er. for, It. flor, Sp. for, Port. fos, Lat. (amon 
botaniſts) 7 ac. 8 y It thoſe ry 
loured leaves, which are called the petals, others reſtrain it to lipr y 
the organs of generation; the proper ſignification 5 
Organs of generation with their coverings] 1. The x 
Which contains the ſeeds. 2. An ornament or embelliſhment.” Ex- 
cellent nur of rhetoric. Hakewel!, 3. The prime,” the flouriſhing © 
part. In Fewer of age you periſh for a ſong.” Pope. 4. The m 
or edible part of corn. The Tide I: would have in 
might be baked.” Spenſer. 5. The quinteſlence or moſt valuable part 
Df an thing, The Choice and foxwer of all thing 8. Hooker. 6. That 
any thing valuable. He' is not the 


which fot 1 7 iſhed for 
Flower of courtely. Shakeſpeare. . | - 

It is the beft "ns 4 Ii Garden, that is, his beſt dependance. 
| It is the beſt (poke in bis wheel. © 
Io FrowzEx, verb neut. [floreo, Lat. fleurir, Fr.“ 
Sp.] 1. To produce or bear flowers, 
to be in the prime. When flowered my 
To froth, to ferment, to mantle, as 


1 
. 


* 


; Ire, I t. forectr, 


8 a little. Bacon. 4. To come as cream from the ſurface. Theſe 
w obſervations which have fowwered off, and are'gs it 2 — 


buroiſhing of many ſtudious and contemplative years, Milten, 


riſ'd into large works. Bacon. 4. To move any thing in quick circles 


oppoſed to the ebb. 


Px are ſubject to this viciſſtude ; ee ee 
ariæ ſunt fortune vicel. (The changes Sone "tte * 


face is uſually indented,” note 
r. iy 
e part of a plant 
and left-hand parts, and the forward and back wa 


n it 


» 5, JV t 


to be in 3 2. To flouriſh, © ꝙhoſe u 
Outhtul | ing. Spenſer. 3. lochia, F. A uond Bid ain 5 
drink, of. pal beer did , Spicated FNR [ flor ſpiater, Lit] when 


> fond XST 1 a : k. E an ; . 2 ol a 
etherlength-ways at the top of tac ſtalk, gow⸗r t BY 
57S r fas ſtumincus, ws a * 


FLO 


To Frowrn, verb a2. to adorn with imitate] 
FLowers [with chemiſts] are the moſt ſabj] 
which riſe by tire to the top of veſſels made o 
as the flowers of benjamin, ſulphur, &c: 
Amentaceous FLOWER [os amentaceus, 
lous, like the juli or catkins. Tournefore. 
Apetalons FLOW EA | flos apetalus, Lat.) 
* leaves, called petala. - 
ampaniform FLower | flos campanifu ini 
in the ſhape of a bell. 5 | eee rms 
Caryophylleons FLOw ER | flos caryophylleus, 
of 5 . or carnation. 
ompoſit FLOWER | flos compuſitus, Lat.] a co 7 
conſiſts of many floſculi, all —4 bs one — Vic 
or diſcoidal, that is, whoſe floſculi are ſet together ſo clo dal 
even, as to make the ſurface of the flower plain and fy dr and 
fore, becauſe of its compound form, will be like 3 Fr a her 
diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there are a row of 17 
round in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar, as in the Bt, 
mæmelum, c. and ſometimes naked, having no ſuch x2 1 7 
round the limb of its aiſk, as in the tenacetum. "ated kn 
Corniculated FLowERs | fleres corniculati, Lat. 


flower, 

abet 
Lat.] ſuch ag bang 2 
is ſuch as Want the ße * 
Lat.] fuch Howe « i; 


Lat.] a flower in te bee 


] are ſuch halo 


flowers, as have on their upper part a kind of ſpur or li | prs ch 
linaria, delphinum, c. and the corniculum 2 e 1 Fic 
pervious at the top or point. n Fl. 

Fic 


 Craciform Fi π] usa 
the form of a croſs. 

Cucurbitaceous FLOWER, is one that reſembles th 
gourd, or has the ſame conformation with it. 

Diſcous, or Diſcoidal' Fi.owsRs, are thoſe whoſe fot oj 

flowers are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and even, a8 to make te fy 
face of the flower plain and flat; which therefors, bunt 4 h 
round form, will be like a diſcus or quoit. 

Fecund FLOWER [ flos fœcundus] a fruitful flower, 

Fiftular Fro w- ER [ flos fjtxlaris, Lat.] a flower cννã 
many long, hollow, little flowers like pipes, all divided 0 lap 


las cruciformis, Lat.] a flower that ay: 


e flower of t 


Jags at the ends, _ ne: bre, | 
 Floſeulous FLowsr [ Hes fleſeuleſus, Lat.] a flower compobdonay I In 
flowers. ; | 10 4 | 
Galeated, or Galericulate Fuower [ flos galratus, li] 1 fone == 
a — an helmet or hat. See Labzared Fo, - ing =p 
luperfect Flowers| flores imperfecti, Lat.] ſuch as wat fone of Fron 
the 5 compote a perfect flower, either petala, tinin, 2. — 
pex, or ſtylus. is 
Iofandibul form FLOWBR [ et infundibaliformis, Lat.) a fbr d 
reſembles a funnel in ſhape. V 1991 


Labiated FLowzs [or labiatus, Lat.] is ſuch as either has bit are 
lip only. 1. As in the acanthus and ſcordium, or wit tuo lips, as in 
the far greater part of labiated flowers. 2; When de upp lip i 
convex above, and turns the hollow part down to it; ſoy beo, 
and ſo repreſents a kind of helmet or -monkſhood ; and from thence 


theſe are frequently called galeate, galericulate, and cucullate, 3 


3 


river 


Corniculate flowers : and in this form are the flowers of the lamim, to bre 
and moſt verticillate plants. Sometimes alſo the lamum 1s entre, FLvcry 
and ſometimes jagged or divided. a {a J born 
* Legueninous FLoWEn, the flower of leguminous plants which bat Lucrr's 
ſome reſemblance to a flying butterſly, and thence are called papiis 2d] ſoon 
Naceous. b#s AVI uu Vat; $6 ds. ELUCTI'y 
Liliaceous FLowER [los litiacens, Lat.] 3 fowet of the lip | 3 6 
. 5 N dnl dar FLUCTU/ 
Monopetalous Flow en { flor monepetalur, Lat h ſich the by ; wander 
dy of the flower all of one entire leaf, though ſomeunac a a 0 Ex d 
a little way into ſeeming petala or leaves, as in borage, bugais, Os Fw, from 
- Monopetalous Anomalous FLoweR | flos monopetaiu arenalus, n 2g1tatn 
an irregular monopetalous flower. a . be carried 
Pailianaceuus FLOWER | fas papilienaceus, Lat.] is a flower i 3. To! 
preſents ſomething of the papilio or utterly, with it hy ad as to 
played; In theſe the flower-leaves or petala are ande o nm, uncertain 4 
hos being four in number, and joined together a the 1 f demo of a 
ſuch are the flowers of thoſe plants that are of che güne ln r 
i as peas, vetehes, Ke. Dur hure a pelt wu «LR 
ed Fr owns [flores perfe&?, Lat.] are ſuch 5 af rtl e 6 
Ramen,” apex, and ſtylus; whatever flower wants a0) conpomt, takes 
accounted imperfe&t. Theſe are divided into np 7 d che 3 
7. Simple ure thoſe flowers which are not r r 2. Cin aber b 
ſmaller ones, and which uſually have but one Snglc 8. fe, vater. 
zunded; which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making ns boah ä 3 
ee mT red kön 
teſembles à mouth, as the ſnap-dragon, toad. flax. 15 compo War 
Fianib, Füe. I fs planifoles, Lat.] fun bu 200, e 
lain flowers ſct together in circular rows round _— 1 heb 


hed, uneven, and 233 


has 
Lat.] ſuch 25 
and not 2 — 
do: both monope 
the forme! 


chia, ſonchia, r 
Pelypetalous FLoweR { 
petala, and thoſe falling off ſingly 
ala of the monopetalous always 
petalous are either uniform or difform ; 


ming 
2nd pol 


bas ad . 
ve their 0g! 


flos polyper alu , 


e difform have no ſuch regularity. 
Fades 79 mirvar ver & FroweR { 

irregular talous flower. | „, whoſe leates ge 
95 | F en“ flos radiatus, Lat.] 8 Boner dere. 4 
in the manner of rays, ache heliotropinms er whoſe Kt 
©" Reſacrour FLOWER "| flor raſaceus, Lat.] à fl | 
in the form of a roſe, as the ranunculus, * hoſe lower leaves 
Rotited Fi owEx [flor rotatus, Lat.] ſuch wo | 1 as 
like the ſpokes of Wheel „ lat.] ö cen 
e Brow en. L, ge bug uach. „ ne 


the fee hn 


us polypetals animals) 


- 


1 les a pipe cu 


ſiſts of the calix, with {:oall threads, 


F E U 

© Ko is, Lat. 5. 4. barren flower. 3 
N To { fo — 6 py Fern . are rahged in ſtories, rings, or 
Fe ſuch us thoſe of hoar-hound, clary, Se. 4 
| | Prowet, is one which has. ſeveral leaves double, an 
245 he manner of 2 roſe, and whoſe calix becomes 2 fruit 


ole . 
bf two ſeeds: „ fe de lis, Fr. 5. e. the flower of light] an iris 

PF renin Ws 1 rhe lily flower of one leaf, ſhaped like 
with : he common iris. The pointal has three leaves, and the em- 
that of g ** to a fruit ſhaped like that of the common iris. Miller 
| 1M thirty-four ſpecies of this plant; and among them the Per. 
ſpecifies & lace is greatly eſteemed for the ſweetneſs and beauty of 
| quote flowers, which are in perfection in February, or the be · 
* 2 March. The iris is an emblem of the trinity. by reaſon 
k ons Fu branches, which alſo ſignify wiſdom faith and proweſs. * 
| 33 ace [of fower] the ſetting of ſeveral ſorts of flowers to- 
Aber in bundles, and hanging them up 


| p. [of Hover] wrought with flowers. 
gens . . he ſee FLORET. 


- FLowERET [ fleurette, hors A flower, a {mall flow- 
„ With fow'rets crown d. Dryden. 5 oF 
5 en [of ſaer and garden] a garden in which flow- 
rs chiefly are cultivated. * gate) 
: Ae e 3 "I, 
| idneſs of ſtile or ſpeech. © 8 1 
1 part 22 of to flower ; which ſee feurant, Fr. 
*. producins, Lat.] producing or opening into flowers; alſo mant- 
io wires, a plant. 
WW fLo'wers in architecture] 


repreſentations of ſome imaginary flow- 
dy way of crowning or finiſting on the the top of a dome. 

= F.owsrs {in heraldry” have been introduced among other bear- 
Wings, perhaps becauſe © them chaplets have been formerly made to 
on the heads of men eſteemed for their virtues or meritorious 
ms agg A STE 
WE Frowtss [in rhetoric] are figures and ornaments of diſcourſe. 
ec FLowts. IB 20G, 923 74 | 45 
Prowens [in the 


B animal œconomy] are womens menſes. 
= F.o'wzzy, of or aining to, or full of flowers; allo adorned 
an flowers real or fictitious. A fow'ry veſt. Pope. 
BS FLo'winG, part a. [of to flow, of E Auens, Lat.] run- 
i in a ſtream as water, abounding. : 2 
BF.owincLy, adv; [of fow] with plenty, with volubility. 
Prox {of fuke; Scot:} a flounder ; a ſort of flat fiſh; 
row Wort, an — | a 3 WR . 
rows, part. paſſ. of fly, or ee; they being confounded, 1. 
ne away. Flown to e Miltor. 28 Puffed up, ela- 
inflated. Ven with infolence and wine. Milton. 
row Sheets Ca ſea term} a ſhip is ſaid to fail with flown ſheets, 
en they are not haled home, or cloſe to the block. 8 | 
ecrous achat, of flat?ns; a wave, and fero, Lat. to 
I 750 bearing or way waves. 4 0 | ph 5 
ET LvcTt'FRAGOUs [/fu3ifragus, of fluctus, a wave, and frango, 
_— to break] — ak 24} 7 * 5 75 85 


_ 


WFLucriofrous / 


n Lager, of flud?us, à wave, and gere, Lat. to 
ar] borne by the waves. Wl wh aofhougr wc 7 

at FLUCTI SoNOUS [flu@5ſones, of fluiFus, 'a wave, and /ono, Lat. to 

. nd] bonding or Waring like waves or billows. ; 


FLUCTI'VaGOUs | flufivagus, of fluctus, a wave, and wagor; Lat. 
| nander floating or cls on the waves. : 2 
FLucTUANT, adj. ¶Huctuant, Lat.] waving, uncertain. Fladbu- 


0. L wandering humour. L EHrarge. OED 

led 0 FLuU'oruaTE(futtuare, It. fluctnar, Sp. fluctuatum, ſup. of 
je. Bn, from fudtus, Lat. a wave] 1. To roll too and again, as wa- 
Fl a agitation. The fuctuating fields of liquid air. Blackmore, 2. 


die carried, float or toſs to and fro, as with the motion of the wa- 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion, New part puts 
and as to paſſion mov'd, fudzetes diſturb'd. Milton. 4. To be in 
uncertain ſtate, to feel ſadden viciſſitudes. As my eſtate has been 
dert of an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon ſeas, or 
Mating in funds, it is now fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial. acres. 
on, 5. To be wavering and unconſtant, or uncertain in mind; 


al de in ſulpenſe, to be irreſolute. UTE IEC EET 

jeſe F.v'crvaTING, furt. act. [of te flufuate) floating; alſo waver- 
nou, V Gebe hatniinoss 
ct LUCTUA'TION, Fr. L Huctratio, Lat.] 1. The reciprocal motion 
(aw the water, The impulſes and fu#uation of water. Woodward. . 2. 
Wet. pcertainty,” indeterminate ſtate. Flu&uation of judgment. Boyle. 
nevbit Frux. [A word of which I know not the etymology, unleſs it be 


tired from few, the preter. of to fly. Johnſon]: I. The down. or 


ghd heir of a rabbit. 2. Little feathers or flocks which flick to 
4 hot — F 1054 nt froog0 3) hrojenD cn; ct 
denn LVE, a ſmall winding chimney of a furnace, c. to convey air, 
* rn or ſmoke, and carried up into a main chimney, xp. 
dill FUELLIX, an herb, called alſo ſpeedwel.; l. | 


PLv'excy [Fuentia, Lat.] 1. Readineſs of ſpeech, 5 olubility of 


a pol due, copiouſneſs. Extemporary vein and-fluency. K. Charles. 2 
a nel ur, of flowing, — —— harſhneſs. . Flu- 
Ike A e Garth. 3. Plenty, abundance ; obſolete. Thoſe 
__ | Den old in fluency and caſe; ::fhondye. it on vid inns, 

2 3 ag. L Anent, Lat.] 1. Flowing, volubile in ſpeech, ready, 
— t malle 4. 8 and luxurious ſpeech... Bacon... 2. Liquid. It is 
ane; 3 8 not fluent, but ſtupified. Bacon, 3. Being 
Ste By . owing// Motion being a fluent thing. 1 
cs n, e a ſtream, a running water. To cut th outrage- 


C 
n adv. [of fluent] flowingly, volubly in diſcourſe. 
Fiv't oY [of fluent] quality or ſtate of flowing eaſily. ""_ 
or'f N Fe Aids, Fr. .fividus, Lat.] having parts eaſily movea- 


tb Rp „not ſolid. If particles fi 
Le ors, I articles ſlip eat) „and are of, fit 
qi Weben by heat, and hens is big — to keep them | 
— vs 5 is fia. 7 Newton. -- 3 75 TR yaa 
i ' #37 1- A liquid) in general. The doctrine of fAuid:. 


ye, 2, Es = - 
j cours of K. e an animal. juice, as the 


e an blood, not the ſolids. 
fnids, Arbutbnot and Pope. : __ _ 


\ 


with ſtrings ; alſo: ſtore of 


Fulneſs or plenteouſneſß of flowers. 


* 


FLU 


Frvim Peodies [with naturaliſts] bodies whoſe parts eaſily give 
Flace, and move but ef the way, on any force put upon them, by 
which means they eaſily move over one another, 

Fuvibrey; or-FLu'toxtss ¶ fuiditas, Lat. foicte, Fr. fuidita, It.] 
the quality of flowing eaſily, aptneſs to fo; oppoſed to ſblidity or 
ſtability. Fluidncſi and Nability depend on the texture of the parts. 
Boyle. Heat promotes ftidity very much. Newton, | 4 
- Fruity, is when the parts of any body, being very fine ard 
ſmall, are ſo diſpoſed by motion and figure, that they cau eaſily tlidg 
over one another's ſurfaces, all manner of ways. 1 25 

FLuipiry ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs or ſolidity; and is 
diſtinguiſhed from liquidity and humidity, in that humidity implies 
wetting and adhering ; thus melted metals, air, æther, and even 
ſmoke and flame: itſelf, are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones, their 
parts being actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſture. 

F LUKE. 1. A part of an anchor that pecks into the ground. 2. An 
inſect. 14.4 | 

FL o 'MINOSE, adj. ¶fuminaſus, fluminis, gen: of lumen, Lit. a river] 
full of rivers. | | | 

FLU'MMERY, a kind of food made by coagulation of wheat flour or 
of oatmeal, Locke uſes it. 

Ft unc, pret. and part. paſſ. of fling. See To FLixe, 

FL uon, Lat. a flux, a courſe or ſtream, a fluid ſtate. Agitations 
which keep liquors in a fuor. Newton. 22 | 

Fl vox Albus, Lat. [in medicine] the catamenia. I ſhould rather 
have ſaid, „a diſeaſe called the whites.” ü 5 5 

Fl uvox Uterinus, Lat. {with phyſicians] the catamenia. 8 
Fr uvox [in phyſics, c.] the ſtate of a body, which was beſore 
3 ſolid; but is now by fuſion or fire reduced into a ſtate of 

uidity. | | 
FL vo'R ES, Lat: the catamenia: | 3 

FL vox Es, Lat. [with naturaliſts] ſpars, a ſort of ſtones found in 
mines and quarries, which at firſt ſight reſemble gems, being of di- 
vers colours and ſnapes. 5 1 

Flu RR Y. 1. A ſudden guſt of wind, a haſty blaſt. The boat was 
overſet by a ſudden furry, Gulliver, 2. Hurry, a violent commo- 
tion. : | 
written Hirt; which ſee. = 
Flux r [prob. of florre, Du. a fool] a ſorry wench or woman; as, 
a jill- irt. | | ; | 

To FLusn, verb neut. [fluyſen, Du. to low, fus, flux, Fr.] 1. To 
flow violently. Milk heated to ſuch a degree, doth ſuddenly fu/ up 
and tun over the veſſel. Ray; 2; To come haſtily: 

J make them to fuß ; 
Each owl out of his buſh.  B: Johnſon: | 
. To feel a glowing in the skin, to have a colour in the face by 2 
maden afflux of blood. The ſudden fuſbing and confuſion of a bluſh. 
Collier. 4. To ſhine: obſolete. A flake of fire that fuſbing in his 
beard. Spenſer. | | ; 

To FLusn, verb act. 1. To redden, to make of a high colour. 
Faces fluſb d with more exalted charms. Addiſon. 2. To elate, to 
elevate. Fluſbed with great victories. Atterbury. | 
Fus, adj, 1. Full of vigour, freſh, I love to wear cloaths that 
are fluſs; Clraviland. 2. Abounding : a cant word. Strat was not 
very uſb in ready. Arbuthnot, ©. | wh, WE LE 

LUSH, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1: A red colour in the face, a ſudden 
flow or afflux of blood. 2. A violent impulſe in general. A preſent 


Hiuſp of joy. Roger. | 
raſe] a term uſed of a ſhip; when her 


Frusk Fore and Aft [ſea p 
decks are laid level from head to ſtern. 5 

FLusg at Cards [flufſo, It. flux; Fr. and Sp.] a ſet or hand of 
cents all of one ſort, 8 diamonds, c. ON. = 
_ FLu'saeD,: part. pa], of to fluſb] encouraged, or put into heart, 
ted or lifted up 1 — ae hy 4s . 

FLu'sainc, ſubft. [of fass] a reddening of the face, cauſed by 
ſome ſudden apprehenſion or tranſport of the mind. 

To FLu'sTER, verb a8. [from t» fs. Johnſon. Skinner derives” it 
of Flur vuan, Sax, to.weave ; it being cuſtomary in ths ſame ſenſe to 
fay.hus. . well thrumb'd] to make hot and roſy. with drink, to 
make half drunk. Flafer'd with flowing cups. wa, 

A Fung Late, r. fluyte; Du: fauto, It, fauta, 

1 An inſtrument of wind mufic; with ſtops for the fingers. 2. A 
channel or farrow in 2 pillar, like the concave of a flute ſplit. 3. 
FLUTE de Alemande; It. a German flute. 

FLNTE @ Bec, 15 common flute. 

J0o Frurz, verb ad, to 


p. and Port.] 


verb act, to cut pillars into channels or hollows. 
Fu! rED, part, adi. [of ro flute ; with architects] chantielled, or 
wrought in the form of à gutter.. | 
1 FLUTBS, or F AS [in botany] uſed in deſcribing the ſtems 
and fruits of certain plants, which have furrows analogous to thoſe of 
columns. n | 
., Fiuurzs;{in architecture] hollows made in the body of a column or 


Pillar. 1 N11 212 1 | Los %y Bayy: f . 

Fturzs. Jin the pillars. of the Corinthian, Compoſite, Doric and 
Ionic orders] are commonly made along the body of the pillars, from 
20 to 24 flutes in each column, each flute being hollowed in exacth 
a quarter of a circle. i 5 

Furs [in the Doric order] join together without any interſpace. 
Furs {in the Compoſite, Corinthian, and Ionic columns] 1 

a lift running between every two of them. hy, 4 1 AR 

flattern, Ger. Hotter, Fr.) 


T0 FLuTIER, verb neut. Foxe nan, Sax. 
1. To try to fly as a bird, to take ſhort flights with grvat — 
of the wings. An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, furtereth over her 
| young. Deuteronomy. 2. To move about with great baſtle idly. 
akes it Hutter and froth high. Grew. z. To be moved with quick 
vibrations. The. fluttering fan. Pope: 4. To be in great agitation, to 
move irregularly, to be in a ſtate of irreſolution or uncertainty. 
Their thoughts utter about, Locke. | | | | 
; To FLuTTER, verb ad. 1. To drive in diſorder, like a flock of 
birds ſuddenly rouſed.. . 
Like an eagle in a dovecoat I | 
Hutter d your Volicians. Shakeſprare. - 2. 1 


FLY 


2. To hurry the mind. 3. To diſorder the poſition of a thing. 
Fi v TT ER, . [from the verb] 1. Quick and irregular motion, 


undulatory vibration. The flutter of a fan. Aduiſon. 2. Hurry, diſ- 
order of mind. 3. Confuſibn, irregular poſition of things. 
_ Fi,v'TTERING, part. af, [of to flutter] making a quick motion of 


\ 


the wings, in trying to fly, as young birds. 
| FLuvia'Tic, adj. [ fuviatitusy Lat.] chat is in or belonging to a 
river | | og] can 


FLuvie'riLE, ach. 1 Lat.] belonging to a river. i N 
FLVVvIA“ TIL is, Lat. [with botanic writers] growing in or near a 
river. | og 


Fuvu'vioss, ad}. I. Huwigſus, Lat.] flowing muc tk. 
Fl ux, fubft. {| fluxus, Lat. flux, N fuſe, Ic. luxe, Sp.] 1. The act 
of flowing, paſſage. The moſt ample and primary motion of fire is a 
fur in a. direct Gee from the center of the fuel to its cireumference. 
Digby. 2. The ſtate of paſſing away and giving room to others. 
Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual fax." Feltow: 3. [In 
phyſic] an extraordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome humour, a dyſen- 
tery. 4. Any flow or iſſue of matter in general. Quinces ſtop . Huxes 
of blood. = Arbuthnat. 5. Excrement, that which falls from es. 
Civet is the very uncleanly fax of a cat. Shakeſpeare. 6. Coneourſe, 
Miſery doth part } % ga9a 7 403 0. 
The flux of company. Shakeſpeare. * be 3907.0 
7. The ſtate of being melted ; as, the gold was then in fun. 8. That 
which mingled with a body makes it melt; as 
Flux Powders [in chemiſtry] which are certain powders uſed for 
diſſolving of the harder metals, and in melting oars, in order to diſ- 
cover what proportion of metal they contain. | 
FLux and Reflux 585 the tide] the flowing and ebbing of it, oeca- 
ſioned by the univerſal law of gravitation. ; | 
Flux (in bydrography] a regular periodical motion of the ſea, 
happening twice in 24 hours, wherein the water is raiſed, and driven 
violently againſt the ſhores. - | ö 
Flux, ach. from the ſubſt.] 1. Having a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
parts, not durable, unconſtant. 
To Frux, verb act. i. 'Fomelt. 2. To ſalivate, to evacuate by 
ſpitting. Duelled or fluxed into another world. South, 
FLUxIBILIr r, or FLUXIBLENESS, Capableneſs of being made to 
ow, or to be rendered fluid. 3 | 
Fux ir | fluxus, Lat.] poſſibility of being melted, eaſineſs 
of the ſeparation of parts. Fluxility of the bodies here below. Boyle. 
FLv'xine, /abf. from to flax] a. method of curing the venereal 
diſeaſe by raiſing a ſalivation in the patient. 6 I 
FL u'xion, Fr. [ H Mone, It. of fuxio, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. b 
Fr uvxiox [in chemiſtry] the running of metals or any other bodies 
into a fluid, either by fire or otherwiſe. | 
FLuxiox, {in medicine] a flowing of humours or rhenm. | 
FLux1on {in ſurgery] that which raiſes a tumor all at once, or in 
a very little time, by the fluidity of the matter. | 
FLvu'xrons [with mathematicians} the velocities of the increments 
of variable or indeterminate quantities, confidered, not as actually ge- 
nerated, but guatenus nacentia, as arifing, or beginning to be gene- 
rated: and to form a juſt and adequate notion of them in the mind, 
we muſt conſider mathematical quantities, not as made up of an infi- 
nite number of very ſmall conſtituent parts, but as generated or diſ- 
ecribed by a continued uninterrupted motion or regular flux. 
Fluxus, Lat. a flux or flowing. F 6 
Fluxus Chy/s/us, Lat. [with phyſicians] a purging, when the meat 
is thrown out, and does not produce any of that humour called 


chyle. I ſhould rather have:thought, from the zTYMoLooy of the 


word, that it ſigniſies an evacuation of the % itielf, before it enters 
the abſorbent veſſels and Jafeals. _ 520 0 | on 
Fr v' xus Hepaticus, Lat. [with phyſicians]. a flux, in which black 
ſhining blood, and as it were parched, is driven out of the guts thro? 
the fundament. It is alſo ſometimes taken for a flax, wherein ſerous 
ſharp blood is void e. oA 1 0 10 4 040 00 
To Fry, ivr. verb neut. flew, ꝓreter. flown, irr. part paſſ. and not 
fled. To fy is properly to ule wings, and gives feu und h, TO 
fee is to eſcape or go away, plean, Sax. and makes fd. But they 
are now confounded. [xleoxzan, Sax. flyga, Sa. and Ger. liegen, 
Du. fliegen, Ger. voler, Fr. : wo/ar, Sp. valar, Port. walnre, It: and 
Lat.] 1. To move to and fro thro? the air. . Foxpaſs thro' the 
air. Man is born unto trouble as the ſparks fy upwarder . 3. 
To paſs away. weld ant it 7 x88 , leg] oy0' 
Help thee topaſs the tedions time... 
| 2 elſe would A H sat do 250i! 
Tho' flown it ne er looks back again. Fniar. 00 4 7 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. The ſcouts with Hing {perds Dryden. 5. To 
ſpring violently, to fall on ſuddenly. Batk and ſh at him. Baca G. 
To move with quickneſs. My chaff and corn ſhall & aſundezo Sb,. 
ſpeare. 7. To burſt aſunder with'-a/ ſudden enplo . Be cautious, 
or your bottle flies. Swift. 8. To break, tag chivet. 9. (lean, 
Sax. fliehen, Ger. ] to run away, 0 attempt an eſrape; I this ſenſe 
the mr properly to fer, whence fie is farmed, but authors c 


— 2 ra voy ac „aao of . 
He leapt | oly 
As lion fierce upon his „ing prez 853], 40401 


APs and fed after 1 Sami 0) To. y in the 
Face ; to inſult. You will either, neglect bim or y in l fuer. Savift. 
11. To act in defiance... Fly in nature's face. Dryden; \.cy 2• 10 0 
off ; to revolt. 5 8 | M15 uo nt tit Wy 
2 © The traitor Syphax 6990 Sols 02 Awar q 
eu off at once with his Numidian troops. ifedgfer. // 010; - 
13. To fy out; to burſt into ſudden paſſin, Pride wit fy ant into 
contumely. Cailier. 14. To fly out; to breale out into licence. Pa- 
piſs when unoppoſed 25 aut into all the pageantries af worſhip. 
ads, 15. To ſtart violently from any direction. Mould y out in 
di cy The noiſy culverin o'ercharg'd lets fly. Glanville. : 47. 
To be light and unencumbered ;/as,' a fying 4 1 67 
Io Frr, verb act. 1. To ſhun, to 
\Kealth altogether, it will be too ſtrong for your 


1 4 


\ 4! 18 3 F.> \ CG 13 
\BBPAIOTDO: 


you ſhall 


dens, 1you Hy phykc "4s 


Foc 


need it. Jobim, 2. To refuſe afociation it | 
Sleep fiir the wretch. Dryden. 3. To que, 5 4 | 
Cretan ſhore, Dyydex. 4. Lo attack by a bird of » 10% th 
y other ravening fowl-and kill them. Bacon, 8. Ii J., Viale 
flew was originally the reterite of fly, when 11 > Probl a 
uſing the wings, and fed, when it ſignified eſcape, 75 ea the 20 i 
confined likewiſe to the act of uſing the wings; bur hes ſhout ke 
are.now confounded,” © eb due 
Fx ple ge, pleoge, Sax. fluga, Su. fliege, G 

ed inſect of many ſpecies. 2: That part of a * ry yp, 
put into a quick motion, ſets all the reſt a going in a Wr. dag 
tion. The y or balance of the jack. W\/7/h;n;. regula Yale 
FI xy fof the mariners —7 is that part on which 


conſon uh. 


or winds are deſcribed. de 32 ra 
Jo Fuy'-BLow, verb act. [of fly and Bow) to ti 

with maggots or the nymphæ of flies. A 6.4... it ay th 

. Savift. e lun elke a tally, 
Fr“ noa r, a large veſſel with a broad bow i 
_ 2 rigs" | d catch] 0 th 23 =" 2 

Cate of fly and catch] 1. One that h TY Y 

Dryden. 2. A ſmall creature in America, which dean lk lar 
flies and other vermin. Pac 1 
Let Fi vibe Sheats [ſea phraſe] a word of ; 
„ of wind, leſt a thip ſhould overſet, "hor ker the gl 
as 7 to have the ſheet go again, and then the fal will kad Vir 
5 laß. 
FLYER [of fy] 1. One that flies or runs away, 2, 570 


, ! Our thy 
uſes wings. 3. The fly of a jack. 4. In archite | 
as go ſtrait, af are of an oblong 3 and do wy, | in 
and whoſe ſteps are not made tapering; but the fore and che 
part of each ſtair, and the ends, reſpettively parallel one to the ale 
the ſecond of theſe flyers ſtands parallel behind the ir, giz; 
behind the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt ; if one flight cum frnH 
the intended height, then there is a broad half-pace, when; thy by 
er "PREY 

o FLy-F1$H, verb neut. [of fly an to angle with 
is baited with a fly. Walton uſes it. 45 9 
Fring Army, is a {mall body under a lieutenant a nge 
ſent out to harraſs the country, intercept convoys, previthecneny' 
excurſions, cover its own garriſons, and keep the ay n cin 
alarms, 


Ger 


WE winter, 


F.yinG' Bridge, is made of two ſmall bridges laid me wa . Y 
other, ſo that uppermoſt, by the help of ropes wi pul, i; F 2D). 
forced backwards till the end of it points to the Place defined, F Org 

Furie Camp, the fame as a flying army. the e 
_ FLyme Fi, a fiſh like a hetring, that has wings lea hat which E OF. o 
to avoid being made a prey by the greater fiſh, will ric zo feet abore PE 7 j 
water, -and 1 100 paces, and then drop into the ſea, < 
_ Fryine Tiger, an inſect in America, ſpotted like a tie, dit hu that 
fix wings, and as many feet; it feeds on flies, and at ug it an tees Jes 224 
and ſings. b V9U 

Fir me Pinen, a fly or fan, whereby 


gather air, and ſo to bridle the rapidity of the motia of the cock 
when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking 
F.y'tne Worms [in horſes] a tetter or ring vom. 

C3 1 There's no FL. vine without wings, 

Lat. Sine pernis volare bund facile off," Plaut. Ii. Mn jw ola jt 
za ale. That is, nothing can be done, or ought w be undertaken N 
without the proper means, aſſiſtances, and power 

FLynT, an idol of the ancient Germans and Saxons, ſ called on 
account of his ſtanding on a great flint ſtone. Tiw nll yas made ik 

' the-image of death, and naked, ſave only a ſhectaboutn; bobine 
in his right hand a torch, or, as it was then called, 3 non 
his head a lion, reſting his two fore-feet, ſtanding uith due ok löl 
der feet upon his left ſhoulder, and with the other in li hand, 
to ſupport, he lifted up as high as his ſhoulder. ble e 

Fo [pola, Sax.] the ring of a mare or other 4 
den. The cuſtom now is to uie ce/r for a young bore, zwd 1 
young mare; but there was not originally any ſuch dion, 


on. 
To Foal, verb a2. [from the fublt.] to bring fr a 
Fo'aizT, or Fo'aLFroor, plants. boch or gebe 
To Foan,:werb"reut, [from the ſubſſ.] 1. To x 

foam, Foam'd at mouth. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be in a 


a part of a W che i 
"of 
part. 


and 
Ppoſition 
eenant 
ade. 


* 1441 


3 Lof foam] frothiy, covered with foun- 
ce. boi QA 38 5 


* 


Torſef fiel Tenn, fuptacke, Ger.] 


/ 


Ee. He put his hand'into his Addifen, 2. A cken g. gde hin 
To — verb neut. en . Ger.) 1. Tok 2. To T 08'Tys, fl 
. frands He wag again-with another tory. I. W ele | particular] 
ah e; to delude by 4 triek, to put off with ſhams, al ly called er 
euſes or pretenden. Nef with a garter. Aadiſor. em the ſam 
* or am] action 1979 | a» 1 
O'Cact [ Facarium, Lat] hearth · money. Aich ſee. Tan 10 FO. 
Focal, 3 Lat.] belonging tothe focus 25 hy with 
point. Derbami” to Hund 1 | 4 L as is pf 
Foce {it eld records] fire: wood or fuel. ; | H Fe 
0 Fol, . Lale, Fr. J the ſame with foci pt lenee and ky; bund ung, 
41:0Fo'e1LEs Majui, Lats the greater bone ban we 1 wy mak 
called tibia; 8d between: the elbow and wrilt, cines 14. 46 1 K. 15 
on Fo'ckuny a ton of China, capital of Fokien. 4 el 
S782 Þ, 10 bone 2 the um, 
20 Beben 1 Minus,; Lat. [in anatomy] the leſſer bone of 


radius, of the Neſſer bone of the leg called fibula 


Fock „ Dat.] comſort, w_ 10 of the m 
Focrus in anmongy 1 the two bones of ; ww me 
delow the ,/alnay radius, tibia the major 


uſes it 61. YO LL, | | \ 
Focus, Lat. a fire heart. 


, 2 the mesa 
Focus [wich anatomiſis] a certain Place N 3 


1 G 
from whence the original een were aire bythe 


conic ſactions] is lied to-certain. 

5 —— hyperbola. mee the _— 
— 22 1 points * an 
drawing of — and from 
e be drawn to any point of the cireymfercyce, 
al to the tranſverſe or longer axis. 
„a point in the prineipal axis michimuch>op- 
hich if any ty /o right lines are drawn, meet- 
aten n to 


as being the 


—_ — hes curves do co 


ich ſerve for the 


W hence if - rig 
the {um of 155 


f th — hyper 


ipal aui rb 
2 Bola, is ſo called by gqometricians, 

| 38 rays will be united, When reflected 
o as to ſet on fire natural bodies; and thence-ſome 
the point in the axis within the figure, 


Aide 
feel it the « burningpo et Wh one n park of: he n 


F diſtant 5 the pitt or . 


"a Cl, (in optics] is 


[where the * meet an 


the int of, convergence. ten- 
ſs point after, their refraction. by 


Ne En * diverge, or to > which" they 


1 ame as point qo + lng in a. - concave. 


x5 ; 

odne, or odhen, Sax. voeder, Du.“ koder, Su. 0. . . 
62560 95 N. 6 e food eee of any kind, er, for 
rerogative that the king has to bel pro- 
. for: Dis nas! in any e 


| or Fo! [TRER, „Tprob. of fuder, Ger. a erin a weight 
ight pigs, every pig weighing three ſtone and a 

alf, reckoned at 2600 pounds in the book of rates, 2200 5 at the 
hies, and 19004 by the London plumbers. -. 

To Fo'ppsr, verb ad, podpian, Sax. voedern, Du. fodern, 0. 
Ind L., Ger. futtern, H. * kodra, Su.] to give food, Sc. to: cattle, 
4 feed them With dry 

| Fo'perER fof fot on 
FFoDERTO'RIUM 
hade by cuſlon to ! 
FED” NA, Lat E) mine or quar 
* Wh ee] 8 


A 53 {fi pap 
E he of Oe Tee: W ly 


4 . containing ei 


e. "wha fodders Cattle, 2 90 
old records] — 1 r . or Ns, 


e king's. ſurveyors. .. 
10 i 

LY or leſſer Pie in the bone 

tel — _ "An! enemy in war. The 


r enemy in common life. 
4 5 An opponent in 


I 


Fla of 775 1 Jon 
e of every * 
* hs "Wider, 


TE tfulneſs.. See ee 
J. belonging to a covenant. Thus both 
1'd federal heads by divines; each by 
* reſpeRive covenant; the one called 
e a covenant. of grace. 
fayour| the notion; as mankind are in 
things reatly interefied in the conduct of 
all die, % ſhall all be made alive. 
9 ary {ideas which. have been affixed to this 
(as in many other inſtances in our modern 
at, mol 1.28 llent caution of the wiſe man, Au. hon. not 


e La pat out to a. 


ux na fe 2 mas] an enemy in war, an meet 


or. Gene Ck Ne . Moy an. 


08 ds [wh Kundl. 
l ud NUM a ee ad 
os [in old records 
rr FEROUS: ul abs 


is 
bris pea hs Ur 


Þpoſition being, 180 
| Nad 0 l 5, And 


bt account, 
Wer; «c r Min 


the — — — 


Lat.] suche, 5 . ok 
making fruitfal,oc, 1; oo 

ell, * — from 

Pet EE ; Ah 11 Ec. any ching capable of 


DIL 10 90 30 udo D518 1} 


hf 4. — ſteile. fort of diſeaſe 
Abele yielding a fartid ſmall. 


os . 


fret 12 7 
qm a deep ulcer, ici 


For rox with reren 8 
he | s of it; = Aan 3 


ee ained, 3 
peel 1 = 


ſen in he in the m 


* es 


Ta OO A _—_ 
" yer * roy 
Which time it is pro- 
animals in general ; 
otheriamanh differ Hr 


— A 2 hick wt. 44 0 
id to conſiſt of aqueaus Patticlos: - 
htily: bedow: every: thing that lies 
en there is no 
of. vapours riſe gat of a moiſt 
ſometimes higher and ſome- 
and motian of the vapours happen to 
ces, mountainous or campaign, and 
wind or heat; but Mey continue 
thoſe places are 
—— pa tothe winds; but when che wind riſes 
ted: and driven — 2 — 


ion, Lone "4illipates them oo — 
rms them i into clouds. 

$ ions ſtink, it is not becauſe. 
e vapours are mixt with ſulphureous ex 


5 the * — a Vegeta 


Fo: „. Naur 


. 


W. a company 
er which are 


in a hot dN 


fo b ae all pla 


\they 1792 are, di 


F O t. 


0G, | fo begins; Low Lat, gramen in forefta regis hcatur pro fi fog 
-gio leges for Scot. ]. after grais ; or that which grows in autumn, a tür 
the hay has been mown. 


Fo'cacs, or Fo [fore law] rank graſs not eaten in ſum- 
mer. 

Foce, adv. [of ner! miſtily, darkly, heavily. 

Fo'acintss [FO3g1eneſTe, Sax.] foggy quality, or the ſtate of 
being foggy, dark or ny 
Fogo [of po 85 ax.] 1. Miſty, cloudy; full of moiſt va- 

ours. The weather fair = . no means foggy: Evelyn, - 2. Dull, 
Cloudy i in intellects. 

Fon! (, Fr. vn Las: pfuy, Ger. pah, Sax. an enemy. John 
en] arvinterjeRion- of: diſlike, ſcorn; diſdain and abhorrence. As if 
one ſhould, at the light of ue thing hated, ery out fob! Shake- 
Jſprere. 07 MOOT 401%, 

Folia, yubPec: Fr, a 3 of judgment, or blind- ſide, a fail- 
ing. He knew the f9i/e; of human nature. Friend. 

„Fort Ffille, Fr. foglia; It. of olium, Lat.] a ſheet of thin tin 
onthe back ſide of a _—_ ginks z alſo an ornament or ſet off for a 
Joni} 0 - v4 
0 Foil, work a8. (prob. of fouler, Fr. affoler, O. Fr, to wound] 
to ſuppreſs or keep under, to defeat, tho' without a compleat victory. 
In their conflicts with fin they have been ſo often filed, that they now 
diſpair of ever getting the day. Ca/amy. 

— [ fourlle, Fr.] an 3 without a point to fence with. 

adventurous knight ſhall uſe his fbi and target. Shakeſpeare. 
| I 4.11 A, defeat, a miſcarriage, an advantage gained without & 
compleat conqueſt, 2. [With wreſtlers] a fall not compleat, not 
cleverly given. Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch ſort, as 
that either his back, or the one ſhoulder and contrary heel do touch 
the ground, ſhall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endangered, 
and make a narrow eſcape, it is 1 a foil. Carew, 

Foil [ fouille, Fr. a leaf] 1. A leaf, gilding. Golden foil all 
over them diſplayed. Spenſer. 2. An ornament or ſet off, com- 

monly a poliſhed plate of ſteel upon which precious ſtones are ſet to 
050 their luſtre, The „oi is a mixture ca maſtic and burnt ivory. 
rew, 

Fo'tLER [of foil]. one who has foiled or gained fome advantage 
over another. 

Fo'tnc, /ab/e. ſhunting term] the footing- and treading of deer 
that is on the graſs and ſcarce viſible. 

Foix, /«b/t. {from the verb) a paſs in fencing, a thruſt. 

To Fold [prob. of poindre, Fr. to prick. SHuner] to make a paſs 
in fencing, to puſh or thruſt. They laſh, they Fin, they paſs. 
Dryden. 

: - For'nINGLY, adv. [of fern in a puſhing manner. 

Foixs, a kind of fur, black at the top; upon a whitiſh ground, 
and taken from a little animal like a Week, or ferret, called a 
foine.: + © 
Fox sox, ub} O1 „Sar. plen j abundance 3 now obſolete. 
All farfon, 4 jp. [royon . 5 
To Fotsr, verb act. [prob. of fauſſer, Fr. falſſico, Lat.] to inſert 
ſome paſſages into a book that are not genuine, to inſert by forgery. 
Partiality might admit or Ni in abuſes. Carew: 

For sTIxESSs [of faſey] mouldineſs, nee 

Lay it in cellar up ſweet. x 

Le foiſlingſt make it for table unmeet. Ter. 

For' sT, adj; muſty, fuſty, See Fusry. 

Folk IxGHAu, a market town of Liocolnthire, 104 miles from 
London. H 2892 9 

'>FO'LKESTONE; a 3 and market town of Kent, 69 miles from 
Landon. It is one of the cinque- ports, and gives title of viſeount to 
Bouverie lord Montford. 

For, ahbreviation for folio. | 
| —Bo'zeuamoy Fo'vxLAanD, or Wb av role land, Sax. ] the land 

the common le in the time of the Saxons. 

Fo'LemoTE,: or Fo'LX Mb. E [polc-xemor, Sax. ] a general meet- 

ing of the; people, to conſult of ſtate fairs. : 
Ford pralde, Falad, pals, Sax; dau, Du. kolde, O. and L. Ger. 
falte, Ger. anche The ground in Which flicep*are confined. 
Sheepdwalle® and V. —— 2. [ From pild, Sax. ] a double or 
plait in a. garment; cloth, Ec. one part doubled upon another. Fold 
of nem Bard. From the foregoin; ſignification ĩs derived the uſe 
of old in camnpuſition. «Fold ſignifies the ſame quantity added. 

For p [palde, Sax.] 1. The place where ſheep are houſed, a ſheep- 
fold. Time drives the flocks from ßeld to /e © Raleigh. 2. The 
flock of ſheep:' The hope 3 of my failing 7/2. Dryden. 
3. A boundar „march or Nor leave their ſeats and paſs the 
dteadful fold Crelrh 4; It ſignifies alſo the convolution of a ſer- 
pent's body znas in that noble deheription which M ILTON gives of the 
etect ꝓoſmion of the ſerpent. 

11 04118> 4 lh, that wurd * 
ase old, a ſurging maze. \Pavad/ Loft. 
ing 299-17" Agro n. kardig, Su. vorivig, Du. and L. Ger. 
H:i@er.} ten · fold, Se: ten times the quantity. 
F * Forp, verb af. [falbian, Sax. ] to put ſheep into a "EY 
0 

To Ford [pealdan, Sax. bommen, Du. folden, O. and L. Ger. 
falten, H. Geri kala, Su. kalde, Dan. falban, Teut. and Goth. ] 1. To 
complicates 20 To double up or plait'a garment, c. As a veſture 
ſhalt thou ꝗ,tem up. "Hebrews: 3. To incloſe, to ſhut in general. 
Feld him in our arms. Shakeſpeare. 

To FoLp, verb neut. to cloſe over another thing of the ſame kind, 
to join wich another of the ſame kind. The two leayes of the ong 
door were folding.” King., 

Foro, doubling up, Or. allo including in — $6 M 

For p xx, a ſort of net for catching fmall birds in the 
Folk, or Foat fpolay or pole, Sax. fuellin, H. Ger. — Dan. 
oy Goth: | e. Or. pullur” eius, Lat.] a young colt. See 


To For z, or Foamy d being forth a colt. See To Foa. 
Fo' ria, Lat. (in botany} _ leaves of plants and flowers, but 
more properly of plants. | 
6 21 For iIA- 


- 


 FOL 
Fotin'crovs | foliaceus, of folium, Lat; a leaf] bearing a reſem- 
blance to ow no leaves or laminæ. A blue talky e- 
liaceous ſpar. Woodward. „ 4 e . 
Folia cu, Expanſum, Lat. [in anatomy] that extreme of the Fal- 
lopian tube next the ovary, and which is expanded like the mouth of:a 
trumpet, and invironed with a ſort of fringe. eee . 
Foliaceum Ornamentum, Lat. (iv anatomy] the foliage leaf · like 
ornament at the extremity of the tubæ Fallopian . RO 
 Fo'Liacs | fruillage, Fr. fogliame, It. of falia, Lat. leaves] branch- 
ed work in painting, carving, tapeſtry, Se. 
Fol1acs, a cluſter or aſſemblage of leaves, branches, flowers, Q. 
tufts of leaves. reload om etal nb bot ee 
Fol iack [in architecture] an ornament uſed in cornices, frizes, 
chapiters of pillars and other members, ſome of which repreſent the 
leaves of brank urſin, and others thoſe of ſeyeral. ſorts of trees, as the 
oak, laurel, &c. Finely engraven with fruits and Faliage. Addiſon. | 
To Fo'LiaTE, verb ad. [ foliatums ſup.:of fokoz: from Folium, Lat. 
a leaf] 1, To beat into laminæ, or leaves. Gold foliatal. Bacon. 
2. To foliate locking-glaſſes, is to lay on a foil or thin broad leaf of 
lead or tin, and then to make it ſtick to the glaſs by laying quickſilver 
on the back-fide, which eating through it makes it reflect the image 
Folia rE, or Fo'LiaTED, adj. | foliatus, Lat.] leaved or having 
eaves, | + ee ee er 
; Forra'rron, or Fo'L1aTurs [foliatio, from folium, Lat. a leaf] 
1. The act of beating into laminæ or thin leaves. 2. [With botamilts | 
one of the parts of the flower of a plant, which is a collection of thoſe 
fine-coloured leaves called petala, which make the compals of the 


flower. ow | | 
 Fort1taTurE [ falium, Lat. a leaf} the tate of being hammer'd 


into thin leaves or plates. | 1 e 
be in ſolio, when a ſheet of paper makes 


Fo'L1o, a book is ſaid to 

but two leaves. « Y | 

28 [in books of accounts] a leaf, or two pages of the ledger- 
. F | Rn | 

v1 a [in printing] the figure ſet at the top of every page in a 

For Tol a, Lat. [in botany] little leaves. ee 

a dark 


-  Fa't1omorrT, ad. | folium mortuum, Lat. feaidle Ag 
yellow colour, being that of a faded leaf. It is My, = 4. called philo- 


matt. The exterior cortex of a /o/iomort colour. Woodward. See 
Fevills Mort. a 1 76-444 
Fo'Lium, Lat. [with botanic writers} a leaf. | ren; 
For x, ſulſi. pole, Sax. voick, Du. and Ger. folck, Dan. and Su. 
vulgus, Lat.] 1. People, in familiar language. Diſcqurſes of their 
own and other fo/ks misfortune. Sidney. 2. Nations, mankind. Thou 
ſhalt judge the fo/ks righteouſly. Pſalms. 3. Any kind of people as 
diſcriminated from others. Old falts and ſick folks. Bacen. 4. It is 
now only uſed in burleſque or familiar language. 
| . the 8 Swift. 5. It was moſt commanly uſed falls, and but 
om folk. . r 1 (4 15 7 « 1 
{et gu that which you call fo/&motes, built by the Sax. 
ons, and fignifies in the Saxon, a meeting of folk. Spexſer. See 
FoLcmorTE. 1 7 perl . 5 Wir e 0 
'Fo'LL1a, It. [in muſic books] a particular air, commonly called 
fardinaP's round. rr te THEE 
FoliiacLEs [in botany] the keys or buds of maples. 
Fo'LLICLE | folliculus, Lat.] 1. A cavity with coats, con- 
taining any kind of humour in the body. No eminent and circular 
follicle, no round bag or veſicle which long containeth this humour. 
Brown. 2. The ſame with FoLLicuLvs ; which ſee. | 
FoLLicuLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſeed - veſſel, caſe, coat, 
huſk, or cover, that ſome fruits and ſeeds have over them, as that of 
the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. 92 „ NN e 
FoLticuLvs Fellis. Lat. in end the gall-bladder. 
To Fo'LLow, verb a. [folzian, Sax. volgen, Du. folgen, Ger. 
after; not before, nor ſide hy ſide. 
can fo/- 


folge, Dan. follia, Su.] 1. To go 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Wherever guik can fly, rev 
low. Irene. 3. To attend as a dependant. -The three 
Jeſſe went and fi/lowed Saul to the battle. 1 Samuel. 4. To * 


in general. At that time N a Merlin. Side, g. To ſucceed 
another in order of time. 6. To be conſequential, as to cauſes. 


They bound 


3838 


upon them, they ſhould have been reduced to perpetual ciuility. Spex- 
er. & aa 5 | 0 \ / Al n 14 80 810 
To FoLLow, verb neus. 1. To come after another. 2. To be po- 


ſterior in time. 55 
miſchiefs Fe t m_ Locke. 
rence to premiſes. is dangerous doctrine muſt 
from 8 all political 


nal power. Locke, $5. 
know, if we fo/loav on to know the Lord. Hoſea. 
For row love and it will flee the, 
85 Flee lobe and it will rorrLlow ther. 10 
Lat. Novi ingenium mulierum; nolunt ubi wolies\ ui nolii, cupiunt 
altro, Ter. Experience ſo often confirms the truth o this ſaying, that 
a prudent man will take care not to be too anger in the purſuit of love, 
that is, not to let it get the maſtery of his reaſon. The Lat. lays the 
ſaddle upon the right horſe. S ee 
FoLLOwWER [of follow} 1. One who follows or comes after ano- 
ther, not before him, nor fide by fide.” 2, A nt, 3. One who 
waits upon or attends another. No fallovuer but a friends Pope. 4. An 
aſſociate, a companion. With Poins and other his continual — 
s. Shakeſpeare. 5. One under the command of another. Rather 
| aw their followers from them as much 2s may be. Spenſer.. 6. 
A ſcholar, one that imitates or copies, one of the ſame fort. Be ye 
L. 5 ofngs if Spree ne „1 Corinthians, 1 
.Fo'LLyY,. [Jolie, Fr. felia, It.] fooliſhneſs, city, defect of un 
RE of intelle&, a — — from 
juſt principles, by which it is diſtinguiſhed — madneſs, which is 


weakneſs or depravity of mind. 


' do:their children. M orm. 


| fond wife. Addiſon. 2. Foolith, filly, imprudent, indifreet, Beaten 
Goes with olle to 


ſons of 


atterns are ſure to be ;/o/joaved.. Locle. 
buſied with. He that undertakech 


baptiſtery or large baſon of ſtone, in which the water 


RN. 


ſound . to diſcharge bad humouts, ft 
cure di beat Aan ; 


foodful earth. 


drawing juſt concluſions from falſe principles, 4% aw 
0 4 tm; 

4 Tp — oi OY Tug J 

Is bound, when: majeſty to folly falls, D.. 

3. Act of nepligence or paſſion, 1 


dom. In this ſenſe it has a plural. The prect, „ih Oe wy 
commit. Shakeſpeare. : TE ba tran feat 
FonanAναντν in aſtronomy] à ſtar of the firſt magrcwQ .. 

r U Bon in , 


Fou [pemy Sax. faum; Teut.] froth: See : 
To 4 Sax.] to froth at the — . 
upon a great and violent motign:- See To Foxy, © Vit 
To Four'nr [fomentare, It. and Lat, fomenter, Fr. n wy 
1. To cheriſn or comfort by applying warm and liquid Wer 9 
fomented the head wich opiates. Arbutbnat 2. To cherit duc 
Fomented by his virtual power and wWarm'd. Mili, hes ia 
encourage, to ſupport They fomenr their deeds no Eb Fa wil 
FomenTaA'TION, Fr. [ fomentaziore, It. fomentacin, 8 * 
tio, Lat.] 1. A fomenting or bathing any part of the bah 1 
dicinal liquor, uſually a decoction of herbs. A Nee, Te 
eng called alſo ſtuping, which is applying hot Aatneh 
part, dipped in medicated decoctions, whereby the fleam: way 
the parts, and diſcuſs dbfiraRed humours: (Qziv;y, 2. The jy. 
ſelf prepared to foment the parts. Arbuthnot uſcs it. 11 

Simple FoMENTATION, one made with lukewarm milk Miter. 
oxicrate, or ſome other like liq ue. 

Compound FOMENTATIONS, are decoctions of herbs, ro Comer 
ſeeds, in water or other proper liquor, and with other 8 

Dry FougExTA Trio, is the applying bags ftuffed wit her gf 
on ingredients to any Fefe a body 3 25 

Four xvrED, part. past of to forment | fomentus, Lat. | 
abetted, — — ſet on foot. c. * 

Four [of ont] one that foments, encourage er front; 
The raiſers and famenters of them. Howel. 2 

Fouz“NT uu, Lat. [with phyſieians] any thing that is H t 
body to cheriſh it. ben 1997 044 *7 / 

Fon, /ub/?. Scottiſh 3 now: obſolete. - A fool, an id J Hf lin 
for a greater fon. Spenſer. 

Foxceav”, Fr., is the botton or end of a cannon bit nah, 1. 
the part of the bit that pins it to the banquet. 

Foxp, adj. probably of pundiam; Sax. to endeavourer rhe ter 
Foun, Scottiſh. A word of which Þ:+have' found no fats eh. 
mology. To fone is in Chaucer to doat. to be foaliſh, 7%) l. 
Over - loving, Fooliftly indulgent, injudiciouſſy tender, Im ful 


out of all love of learning by a f ſchoolmaſter. In. 3. Tr 
aun valued by folly. Fond ſheckles of the teſted gold. Sheteſyare 
4. Pleaſed too highly; fooliſhly delighted. Cicero was pertaps toy 
fond of it. Dryden. CR | e 
To Fond, or To Fon R, verb act. from the 2).] to dt wh 
— wig — to cocker, to careſs. 3 on her brett. 
ryden. To uſe any ng expreffions. 1840/7, = 

To Fonp, verb 2 22 to bs in love with, to be ſand, 
1. monſter, end as much on him. Shakeſpeare. 5 
o'nDanT, Fr. [in heraldry} ſignifies ſtouping for 2prey. 
| Fo'vp1, a city and biſhop's ſee of Naples, in theprovince of la. 
voro, zo miles north-eaſt: of. Capu. N 
Fo'ndyer [of ane who fondles. nf 
Fo'vpness ford] 7. Fooliſh "tenderneſs, bre f oro 
My heart had fil ſome fooliſh Handige for thee. Adijn. 2. indi 
cretion, want of fenſe or judgment. | 
'  Fondutfs it were forany being free, e 
To cover fetter, tho they golden be. % „ 
Tender paſſion. My very hate is conſtru di into fene. 4.18 
4. Unreaſonable liking. Fondusſi to any fin. Hart 
1. With extreme or great ten 
2. Fooklhly, 


Hanmmnd, : 
dernek, Iſ- 
weakly 


1 adv. [of fond} 
dulgently. Fondly or ſeverely kind. Sewage. | 
injudiciouſly. Rune fondly adviſeth, Bacon. of fonetingr 

Fo'xDLING, a perſon or thing that we are fond Hop” ? 
gated with great affe&tjon. - Fondlings are in danger to be 
To Ford. 
. Lat. a fountain] 4 
for baptiztng V 


To FowpLie, to make much of, to cocker. 


Fowr: ente, Fr. Fonte, It. funt, Su. of for 


fants is contained in the church. Hof. 120499 U 
Four [ Vente from foarre; Fr. to catt ; with printers | 

compleat ſet of lettenu. . 
For L Lat. belonging to a fpring. 
FoxTaL1s, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb dort g gu h+ 
FoNTANMA “LTA OH FONTINALIA, Lat. [among 1 


: e pountall- uus 
ſeaſt of fountuins which they celebrated by crown a Uture af at 
with garlands of flowers, lamps, Sc. 4 charge fr bu. der, arg. 

Fon r AER, — wiantley Fr.] an iſſue, 2 C | H. Ger. 
- mouns'open'd in the bs Wiſeman uſes it. ® animal] be 
Foran rA Bat! a little fountain: arer] 1 Kut of 2 ſupport 
Foxr AN, uff from the name of the fit * te. Theſe ad * pan, the 
ribbands on the top ot the head-dreſs; nom obſo 4 A dane Fuel}, 3 
faſhioned\Fortargr/noſe-um- ell-above the head, the) af 
ſteeples, and hind doug looſe pieces of crape, which we 


hung down their backs. Ad4/or. u ortet BS 
FoxTrcuLvs [wich ſurgeons] an iſſue or 2 1 prevent0 


TY eding about ful 
tains or wells. Den "i 120104 * of pte, 
Foon fwd, Brit. fove, Dan. feeds, une moot 1 Aj 
voeden; Du to feed] r. Victuals, proviſions © 
Muc, meody;ford 
Of us that trade in love. 
| Foo'ppuL” [of SD uind fall} full of food, 


4 1 


| 22 Ats foi I 


fun 


5 r ab we: BY A gin ” „ An idiot, government of the world the number and variety of the ends on V. 
eee <A nog a wicked Grew, 14; Step; Every ſovr aid anon, LFfravge, 

wo WW"; path laid in his heart there is no God. Pan. 3. A Foot" [in fortifica ſixth part of a fathom, and the fifth of a 

jo, Theſe. and repetiach; To be thought knowing you maſt = gromemicalpace, 

rd of indignity ill mankind: Dryden. 4. who *counterfeits Foor Vun [with grammarians] a certain number of ſyllables, 

it the fool upon Ie become kim better than chat -Foo/'s coat. two, r or more, which ſerve for the meaſuring of ſuch a verſe, 
5 To pla the fool 3 10 play wick or pranks like a hired = 7mong the 

make ſport. Sidmey. 6 To 


ally, 4 
PL 


Wa ſtruction jon of. this proverb lies in governing 
| 1. prudence. is a lecture of deliberat c B. e eee % | - 5 
56 the | vs of fidelity and ſecrecy in affairs, It is alſo a ſa- zick 11 F toths, at Venice 13 9-10ths, In this ſenſe it is often, 

Pavlt my + Mart | | ; 

1 again — — * _ uppermoſt, without any regard to To Foo, ves neut. from the ſubſt.] 1. To dance, to trip, to 
12 4 ty: The proverb ſeems to be 2s ancient as So- tread wantonly. Featly fooring ſeem d to ſkim the ground. Hedi. 
0 3 . iu. Andy . buccam wererit efutit; ſay 2. 2 or bo wood tow hot ride, not fly. The man {et the boy 
OE” Bana: if De fol jure brieve ſentence. (A weak on the aſs, and ted it himſe If. L'E/frange. 

Latins: , The French ſay ? Link fe wv ( 5 To Foor, verb act. 1. To ſpurn, to kick, You foot me as you 


bee, 2 quick ſentence.) | bath 8 boot in his lere. ſpurn'@ ſtranger our ayer your threſhold. Sea, To begi 
"FOIA | a #00L in his Nleebe,' © + purn a ranger cur aver your t reſho ; a eſpearc. 2, 10 begin 
21 22/1 Kent wan 0 _ f to fix, to ſettle, Traitors late for/ed in the kingdom. Shake/peare. 


Vo man ie root always, berg man ſometimes; - 3. To tread.” They featly Foot the green. Ticlell. 4. To repair the 

I a timer, under Ws. worn foles of ſtockings-. | 4 | | 

Fo © ©. Mne root makes many; | 0 Foo 5 Foot and Ball) a ball commonly made of a blown 

o which ig generally added, mnie bladder covered with leather, and driven with the foot. 

Four \Farthings. make a penny. bs a FooT-Bank, or Foor-Step [in fortification} a ſtep about a foot and 

aer for rhime's fake, or on a ſuppoſition that is as certain as a half high and three foot wide, raifed of earth under a breaſt- work, 

n W a pon which the men get up to fire over it. 8 

1 As the roo. thinks, ' ſo. the bell tinks or clinks, Foo:TBoY [of foot and boy] an attendant in liver. 

. 240d valde we/umins faſcide ereus. (What we eagerly defire, Foo rf IDR [of foot and bridge] a bridge on which paſſengers 

3 al kale) | APR TL wuaalk, a narrow bridge. Sidney utes it. 8 

ver man at thirty is a yoo or a phꝝſician. Foo rerorz [of fort and clotb] a ſumpter cloth, Shakeſpeare 

i to be fappoled that every diſcreet man has by that age obſerved uſes it. | 8 . 

boss bis oxy conflitution, which is a great ſtep towards being his 4 Foo TED, adj, (of fact] ſhaped in the foot. Footed like a goat. 

phyfcian. | | 11 e ru. = | | 

EY” 4 moe {from the ſubſt.] 1. To make a fool of, to Foo sion [of foot and fight] a ſight on foot, oppoſed to that on 

ec, bubble; play upon, te diſappoint, to defeat, to treat with horſeback. Sidney uſes it. | 333 

mpt. Not to give credit to thoſe by whom they have been fo of- Foor- Pace lr and pare] 1. A pace no faſter than a Now walk. 

bold and impos'd-wpon. ; Add/or. 2. To infatuate. Eterna! 2. [In architecture] is a part of a pair of ſtairs, on which, after four 

u to all unlawful — . — will no longer be 5 or impos d or ſix ſteps, you arrive to a broad place, where yon may talze two or 

dy them. Calam. 3. To cheat 3 as, to foo! A man of his mo- three aces before you aſcend another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the legs in 

Deen e e 25 aſcending the reſt of the ſteps: Some call it a half. pace. 5 

MH eee Is this a A e a cloth, mat, &c. ſpread about a chair of ſtate, bed, 
tor Jools £1» f Men. ws 20 kn a ht wal 4: 3 wh: | * i | *. : 1 

| 42 lot aa and born j. ſouliſh um the birth. A foolborr Fee ren [of por and geldan, Sax. to pay] an amerciament or 
Sakepeare, Z ine for not cutting out the balls of the feet of the great dogs in a fo- 

atis were feolen io multiply diſtinct — ticulars, Watts. 2. Ha- To pat 4 Hopſe upon a good foof. See To Garror, 

8 folly. Foulery, Sir doch walk'abgut the orb like the ſun. Shale- Fal- Foo. r [with horſemen] a term uſed of a horſe, whoſe hoof is 

F (of folly, That Pythagoras, Plato or Orpheus be- ſo thin and weak, that unleſs the nails be driven very ſhort, he is in 
In 20y of theſe /ag/ories;. is cannot he ſuſpected. Raleigh: danger of being prick'd in the ſhoeing. 

00 TAN of of: aol, and Happy}: lucky by mere chance; without Foor n [of foot and bel] ſpace to hold the foot, ſpace on which 

"ance, gr juggment. col 2 Bpenſer. we may tread fectitely. L'Eſtrange uſes it. | 

Dorn RDINESS [of foolbardy] mad raſhneſs or temerity, a thought. Foo'Tuoors, or: Fu'rToOcks fin 2 ſhip] the compaſiing timbers, 


=” 0 
N = 
7 
e 


. 


Wnttturouſneſs, courage without fene. There is a difference which give the breadth and beating to the ſhip. 


; kn; daring, and Aolbardingf.Diyden | Foo fnveks [in botany} are ſhort” heads out of which flowers 
. N Aatlanks grows... ts roy cen rn eo on, | 


Obolete: Reaſon with frotbard:/e _ ny WO en Fora, ſub. [of for] t. Ground for the foot. Every ſtep 
bar ventureſome, Joolidbly-bokd. .. Some-would beſo foolburdy as ſy 

Mn 219 u(t ng 
gels. 


dna RDr [of focl, and hau, Fr.]! m — * eſsly row is a footing af help to the next. Holaer. 2. Foundation, ba- 
; v7 ned | , ſupport. "Want of a foundation and footing in moſt men. Locle. 
ume 8 ore of the cabinet council of God Almightey than 3. Na | | Ss | 
tay [of 00] 4, Silly, wanting reaſon, weak of intellea, 4. Wich tofes 5 orig when to mortals ſhewn. Dryden. 
Like Romans, neither fool; in our ſtands; - 24114 5:01; Idan avon 
uculous,. contemptible, impertinent, trifling. It is a fooliſh Ini cdwtitry 
0 Fry a long prolugue. 2 Maccabirs. 4. [In . 6. Steps 


e a 19568 MEL ao. ,* Bacbr. 7 rance, beginning, ' ellabliſhment. Ever ſince 
110 Pa e! 1. Weakly, fillity, &c. 2. {In ſerip- our nation hd any footing in this land. Davies. 8. State, condition, 
ing Er edly, fmfully r. Ni nete nugd 0245] n öfnen ſetiemeit. Saul we oh che fame footing with Egypt as to taxes. 

Arisunzss [of fook/] 1. Sillinaſe, Want of reaſon or under- Arburubfll iii Ft. | 


2. AQual deviation from the right, fooliſh practice. Fooli/3- Fos Tinos ſituation or mänter 5 as, on what footing is he? 
8 properly a man's deviation from right reaſon in point of Fo AEN Nef And ict one Who licks the foot, a fawning 


rv Footuln- ten, Sar. ] 1 Gne who travels on foot, one who 


1 


ai) he w range . a plant with an anomalous flower. Nat, 0)  pradtifes to aer ram” 3. A lacquey or page, a menial ſervant in 
punt b lol foe! nd. ag] a trap or {iiare to catch fools ing in | livetyi 3 A bldter who mirches and n . Of frotmen three 
Jt boy, n rap. Dryden uſes it. 52 1» mibhons;, ef hörfemen one million! Neg. | : 
for kv- H. Gers Mut. feet [por, Sax. veer; Du. fort, O. and L. Ger. Fe the performance, quality, or capacity of a foot- 


of fuaz, Teut. foot, Su. for, Goch) 1. A member man. Colntnftted the fl of their Ives to their nimble feotmanſbip. 


0 Ir pe chat part on which we ſtandz and on which the Hayward, n bon oi 
E * kn, the bg Ae bottom of a pillar, wall, hill, Ser cht o aD of fort and pad] A highway man that robs on foot, not 
i bt; 2s, + cy which any thing is { in ze nature of +. Poder of for and parb] a narrow path only for travellers, 
ge! Teide 0 ne 14. 'The end, the lower pant. vero for horſes ot tibtidgmeme 8 
made 5 New 1 my „ eth IE! aud gate; Horſeway and footpath: Shakeſpeare. 
ell 2 Nr D Poros [of /oor hd" pg} à poſt or meſſenger that travels on 
pu Pr foot ; walkin walking. Thee ſea paſſable by faoei2) Matcabees, foot. Carew ules it. | 


Lane 8 Without carriage, About fix hundred:thoaſend + Foo'rvrart [of fror and falf]'a woman's ftirrup. 


bout {oF nn, . Of poſture of action. To be on for nt an Fo T o eff, Sax. ] 1. The nigh 15 eons left 
68. | dla. 8. Infantry, armed footnien;; not Vw y. by the foot, trace, or track. Hebes the footſeps of 055 to follow. 
EL a v.plural. ,: Himnſcls with all his wer, enter d the Locke: 2. Token, mark, notice given tb l Viſible geb, of 


omen, fate, condition; hannes divine wiſdom," Berrly. 3. 3 attern. 5 
„ e adi the Nool on hich he that ſo places 
of. incipient exiſtence. ' If fach' a tradition Foy. foppen Ger: to Take a foot'of ; a word probabl le b 
. l 1 | * 5 ho OG = * , 0 : 3 * ' y made * 
din enderta;. an feu, 26:08 cafy/to imagine how it au,⏑j it ch — therefdre without ety mology. Johnen] a vain, fancaltical 
nent. Tillorſon, 12, It ſeems to- have bees once - ——— curious, a affected in dreſs, —_ 
; * , an 


4 — - * * 
* 3 ; 
—— "8. 7 
. — 1 


and ſpeech; a coxcomb, a man of ſmall underſtanding, and much 


oſtentation, an impertinent. +% EEC. 
For Doodle, a fop, a filly, vain, empty perſon, an inſignificant 

wretch. Hudibras uſes it. | ee Aa 5162 

Fo'rrERX I foppereꝝ, Ger. ] 1. Folly, impertinence. Foppery of the 


world. Shaleſpeare. 2. Affectation of ſhow, or importance. 3. 


Vain or idle practice. The people were better let alone in their fop- 


peries. Stilling fleet. aff Wi eee 2 8 
Fo rIsn {of fep] 1. Vainly, affected, fooliſh, idle. Wiſe men are 
grown foppiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
tatious, 5 . e 
Fo'eeisHLY, adv. [of vainly, oſten 4 56 291 
Fo'ee1sH4ness [of 5 e ſhowy oſtentation, vain affecta - 
tion, over nicety, and ſtarchneſs in appareil. „ 
o o'eetING [of 5p] a petty fop, an underrate coxcomb. Tickell 
uſes it. |. 5 


foer, Su. fora, Teut. faur, Goth.] t. Becauſe of. That which we 


for our unworthineſs are afraid to crave. Hooker. 2. With reſpe& to, 


with regard to. It was young counſel for the perſons, and violent 
a the matters. N 3. In 0 ſenſe it has often @s be- 
fore it. As for Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt cauſe to 
miſlike him. Kno/les. 4. In the character of. Fully aſſured of any 
thing for a truth. Locke, ; 
tain. Shakeſpeare, 6. Conſidered as, in the place of. The-council- 
table and ſtar-chamber held for honourable that which pleaſed, and 
for juſt that which profited. Clarendon. 7. In advantage of, for the 
ſake of. An ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf. Bacon. 8. As condu- 
cive or beneficial to. It can never be for the intereſt of a believer. 
Addiſon. g. With intention of going to a certain place. We failed 
directly for Genoa. Addiſon. 10. In comparative reſpect. For tuſks 
with Indian elephants he ſtrove. Dryden. 11, In proportion to. He 
could ſee clear for, thoſe times. Bacon. 12. With appropriation 
to. Shadow will ſerve for ſummer, prick him. Shakeſpeare, 13. 
After O, an expreſſion of deſire. O for a muſe of fire. Shakeſpeare. 
14. In account of, in ſolution of. Thus much for the beginning and 
progreſs of the deluge. . Burnet. 15. Inducing to as a motive. Eter- 
nal reaſon for that which we call virtue. Ti//oz/on. 16. In expecta- 
tion of. The father cannot ſtay any longer for the portion. Locke. 
17. Noting power or poſſibility. For one whom all men. efteem a 
ſaint, to fear leaſt himſelf become a devil, is as hard as for a prince 
to ſubmit himſelf to be governed. by tutors. Taylor. 18. Noting de- 
pendance. The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, depend, for their viſibility, upon the dimneſs of the light. 
Boyle. 19. In prevention of, for fear of. There muſt be no alleys, 
with hedges at the hither end, for letting your proſpect. Bacon. 20. 
In remedy of. Cold things are For the tooth- ach. Garre!/on. 
21. In exchange for. He quitted that profeſſion for this of poetry. 
Dryden. 22. In the place of, inſtead of. To tranſlate him line for line 
is impaſſible. Dryden. 23. In ſupply of, to ſerve in the place of. Moſt 
of our ingenious young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet for 
their model. Dryden. 24. Through a certain duration. Some pleaſe 
for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. Ro/common. 25. In ſearch of, in 
queſt of. Philoſophers haye run ſo far back for arguments. Tillotſon. 
26. According to. Chemiſts have not been able, for ought. is vul- 
arly known, by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from antimony. 
Poke. 27. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. If you be an un- 
dertaker, I am for you. Shakeſpeare. 28. In hope of, for the ſake 
of; noting the final cauſe. A ſight worthy dying for. Boyle. 29. 
Of tendency to, towards. It were more for his honour to raiſe his 
ſiege. Knolles. ; 30. In favour of, on the part of, on the fide. of. 
Void of all zeal for God's honour. Smalridge. 31. Noting. accom- 
modation or adaptation. Good havens both for the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. Addiſon. 32. With intention of. As patterns for 
their daily imitation. , Locle. 33. Becoming, belonging to. It is a 
reaſonable. account for Fung give. Tillotſon. 34. Notwith- 
ſtanding, This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be 
the ſelf-ſame form. Hocter. 35. For all; notwithſtanding, I aſſure 
you, for all my apparel, there is nothing I deſire more than fully to 
prove myſelf-a man. Sidrcy. 36. To the uſe of, to be uſed. The 
oak for nothing ill. 992 3 7 In conſequence of. For love 
they force through thickets. of the wood. Dryden. 38. In recom-: 
nce of. Unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for nought. Drydn. 39. 
* proportion to. He is not very tall, yet for his years he's tall 
d, v 40. By means of, by interpoſition of. What would 
men do in ſuch a caſe if it were not for God. Tillatfon. 1 41. In re- 


ard of, in preſervation of. I cannot ar my life, is, I cannot if my 


ife might be ſaved by it. I cannot er my heart leave a room before 
J have thoroughly examined the papers Tama upon the walls. A 
ſon. , 42. For te. In the language uſed two centuries ago, for was 
commonly uſed: before o, the fign of the infinitive -modd,, to note the 
final cauſe; as, I come for to ſee you, for I love to ſee yon: in the 
ſame ſenſe with the French. Thus it is uſed in the tranſlation of 
the bible. But this diſtinction was by the beſt writers ſometimes -for- 
tten; and „er, by wrong uſe | 10 
omitted. Jobnſen. Thele things may ſerve for 4e repreſent. Bacon. 


For, conjunction. 1. The particle by which the reaſon is IL. of + 
Den- 


fomething advanced before. Fon never any man was yet ſo 
ham. 2. Becauſe, on this account, that. For that the worſt men are 
molt ready to remove, I would iſh them choſen by diſcretion of wiſe 
men. Spenſer. 3. For as much; in regard that, in - canfideration. of. 


For as much as in public prayer we are not only N What is 


needful in reſpect of God; but there is alſo in men that which we muſt 


regard. Hooker, . 
ph 6 purpoſing to draw the emperor unto battle, had brought no 


For why ; becauſe, ſor this reaſon that. For auby - 


greater pieces of battery with him, Muoll .. SORE LOC 7 
Fos [xap, Sax. far, Teut: fra and fauz, Goth: ver, Du. and. Ger.] 


? 
4 


in the compoſition of Engiſh words, as a.praf. or inſeparable prepoſi- R 


j 


tion, ſignifies negation or privation. 


Nn FAR 4 
Foa AOR, Sp. [ fourrage, Fr: foraggio, It.] 1. Proviſions in general. 


Dryden. 2. Search. of provi- 


"3 4 1 1 4 P: bl 


* 
* 
1 4 Ss «— | 
+ » * 0 


Provided forage our ſpent arms renewed. 
ſons, the act of feeding abroad. 


"us 


Dio meet diſpleaſure farther from their doors 


2. Fantaſtical in dreſs, fooliſhly oſten- 


xtremely expenſive and foppi6.in this article. Arbuthnot. PLE To behold-his lion's whelp - 


and overtun-the whole land. 


For, grep. [por Sax. voor, Du. bor, and fuer, Ger- for, Dan. 


5. With reſemblance of. I hear for cer- 
f num, 7 


f 2 BOW obſolete. 98 


thing. Milton uſes it: 
uſe, appearing ſuperfigous,. is now always  ſpeare-uſes it 


. Which now they hold by force, — Ns fic of hi 


FOR 


A band ſelect from rage drives 
* 4 _ of _ ton, 

3: Proviſions ſought abroad. Sent new /o W 
To Fo'racty verb. neut. [ Marge, peg? wrde 2 
wander far, to rove at a diſtance. Sear It) 1. 

Forage and run 


— 


2, To wander in ſearch. of ſpoil, general] „ Nahe, 
went abroad d forage for them. -L'Efrange,” J. Hen f 
don ſpoil : - es | | naygge, 0 fo 
TDeiurrage in blood of French nobility. 5 
To Foracs; verb act, to plunder, to Kip 157 | 
; fenſer. ** | cal W ſm 
FolaasEN [ fourrageury Fr. foragiere, Tt.] one that f 
* proviſions. Py 2 ; „ 
Fon u, ia old records] ſtra or ſtubble 1 
£ ed Out. Wa wi. 5 Das — bil aſer be an hg 
Ton r. uf) 
ORAMEN Arteriæ Dure Matris, Lat, [in anato 
cranium, which allows:a-paſſage' for the MY) 2 hol as 
mater, 1 * 9 1 — *s ? 4 of | mo 1 5 belonging tea 
Forauen Lacerum, Lat in anatomy] the third 
; Yb: pad frag mag Sor e hole j 

ſphænoides, by. which the third pair of nerves paſs = 4 . 


ee 
lh © 


Foraum 1hium, Lat. [with anatomiſts a | 1 
bone, about whoſe circum e more ala #h 
* and png _ theirriſe, © 7 
ORAMEN Ovale in anatomy] an oval aperture 
the heart of a foetus,” which cloſes after birth. " Pp ts 
-. FokaMinaTED, adj.” { foraminatus, Lat.] bored full ofa, 
FoRamino'ss, or Foxa'mixovus | foramino/us, Lat) fllt 
n — pair For, com, : 
ORBA LCA [in old records] a balk lyi 
taforascs fn ol rand] bulk yg ore 
To Fornxar, ir. verb neut. forbore, preter. ſrlm vj 
forbore or drbern, irr. part. — Tg d: vb 
1. To deſiſt from, to intermit, to ceaſe from any thiy, To guard 
with themſelves forbear. Denham: : 2, To pauſe, to ach, 
In chuſing wronng | 
I loſe your company, therefore forbear 2 whit, boleſſere, 


* 


| 3. To omit voluntarily, to abſtain.” He forbare to po font. 1 San, 


To reſtrain any violence of temper, to be patient, h lay jr: 
earing is a prince perſuaded. Proverb.” 
. To Forsear, werb a2. 1. To omit -voluntarly, t derive ai 
thing. Forbear his preſence. Shakeſpeare. 2. Io fin fon, t 
ſhun to do. Execution ſhould be thereupon forborr o fahended, Cl 
renden. 3. To ſpare, to treat with mercy; Frhurin one aothe 
in Joon Ephefians, 4. To withhold: Forbear thee fon eilig, 

Si 15 


Fox gEAR [ſea term] à word of command in a flip boat, to la 
ſtill any oar, either on the broad or whole fide. 3 
ForBz'arance [of bear] 1. The care of aroidng ary iy 
the negation of — — The Forlearumte of fin. Suh, 2. lu. 
miſſion of ſomething. 3. Command of temper. Hare a continent 
forbearance,. till the ſpeed of his rage 3 Wuteſprart, 4- 
Lenity, delay of puniſhment.” To diſplay the nila and irt. 


i 


ance made uſe of. Aduiſ n. | 

- . + FokBEARaNCE i us acquittint. 
Lat. NQuod defertur non anfertur., Ger. Anfyelthien nit (thei 
Fr. Ce gui eft differs weſt pas perdu, It. 11 gaſige (caſement! ji 
differer ſe, ma non ff toglie (may be defered, but will come in ume. 
All which fignify no more than that tho' a man may deer denaali 


his right or due for a time, yet he don't entirely give it up. 


ForBz'ARER [of Slebear} one Who forbears, an inermuite, fe 
ng. | 
The weſt as a ee ee. doth bring, 4 
The eaſt a-forbearer no manner of thing. Taſer. fk) 
To Forsr, irr. verb ad. forbade, preter- ponbeon, du. . et 
Dan. forbid, irr. part. peſſ [ponbeoban, Sax. £ecbienen, Du. 000 
den, L. Ger. verbisten, — forbinde, Dan. faurbinda", 5 
1. To bid not to do or ſay any thing, to prohibit, to oe 
thing. A ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, but ja 
what it forbids. Sub. 2. To command to forber 7 f, 
with ſo ſweet a rigour forbad him that he durſt not rebel NN 
To oppoſe, to! binder. The oifture being fordiowr 
the, plant, ſtayech longer in the root. Haran. 4 Io, 0 fk 
1 0 bid is in the old language 0 . 
elore in 20 curſe. He mall tive a man forbid. Sh] "od go 
To Foxz1p, verb neut. to utter à prohibition. The 
forbid þ 0./ Shake MY IM oo ig on - Sh 
3 [of forbid] the act of forbidding, 


who intercepts any 


edift grit 
nner. Shake 


FoxsBrppenLy, adv. [of forbid]/in an unlawful m- 
one that forbids or en20 * —_ 

Brown uſes a. N r ofing 7 

— v 
on. Tragedy was made;forbidding and horrible. 805 le low 
Fox BAER, or Fon RO“ N, part. palſ. [of popbepan, 

for a time, Se. 4SeeTo-Foxnmar® On ſttaint, violener 
Fo' xe, Fr. [ forxa, It. fuürga, 8p. J 1 Con 


Fog {of 


, * 


, + - f 
4 3 3 4 


The crown, vdr K 


FRG —. active power, might; ſtre 
ake/peare, 3. Virtue, eſſicacy. | 0 
Hooker, 4. Validneſs, power of a law. A teftam en 60 
men are dead., obrows... 5 Armament,” wartike PUP 1; 
Often. forces in the plural + Miſcellany Force o | 


but lictle, - The Lat. ſay ; Vis corfili erprri 


2 Foxcs without fore-caft is lite wor. fi, vu 
Strength alone, without ſkill and diſcretion i 1 3 


lence 01 


*. 9 


10. Te 


Forced c 
Soldiers. 
7 to 
ons, t 
terbus 


To F 


ound ir 


F dack-pic 
Dy ſuch 
errefor 


yered, 


To F 
Fo'xc 
3 g | brce, r. 


© For 


BS Fo'xc 


. Al ne, 


Foce 
alent, i 
= Fo'rcs 


Fo'rce 


| Force) 
ind legs, 
| Forces 


hold of 


Reacious, 

en broke! 
nes the ac 
huſt, Saif 
 FokcIBLE 
Wit: ice, by 


[ FoxctBLE 
4x ſo as tO 


FOR 
arians] Gomerhing that flands in lieu of, or has 


ForcB TT . . 


offence by which violence is uſed to 


perſons. 
that which hath no other crime adjoined 


i if one enters another man's poſſeſſion, but does no other un- 


Forct, is that * — committed with 
| ; is criminal; as if one enters orce in 
| ſuch a fact as of itſelf only is criminal; as if o — 8 — 


of another, and there kills a man; or ra 


) | is 2 p 
hors _ motion of bodies; as weight, men, horſes, 
nd, Ec. with reſpect to = _—_— —— be moved. 

act. orcer, Fr. 8, it. forgar, 

. perth . dangers have decei iv'd men than forced 
m4 Bacon, 2. Ta ſtorm, to enter by violence, to take by force. 

| * found world to force: Dryden. 3. To violate by force, to . 

h. Force her—l like it not. Dryden. 4- To overpower by ſtrengt , 
To force their monarch and inſult the court. Dryden. 5. To impel, 
to preſs. Forcing an ax againſt them. Dewteronomiy. 6. To draw or 
[puſh by main ſtrength. 8 8 . 

4 15 ſtuck ſo faſt, ſo deeply bury dlay, 
| That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. 

To drive by violence 

+: out of all their poſſeſſions. Decay Piety. 8. To gain by vio- 

ao of They fore d from me one kind look or word. Dry- 

. 9. To enforce, to urge. | | 

I "High on a mountain wave my head I bore, | | 

Forcing my ſtrength, and gathering to the ſhore. Dryden. : 

10. To conſtrain, * not to obtain naturally or with eaſe. 

el conceits. Addiſon. 11. To man, to garriſon, to ſtrength 


an * 
Simple Foncn lin law 15 


the 
ForcE 


the origin 
water, WI 


| Dryden. 


en with 
ldiers. That the paſſages be already fore d. Raleigh. 12. To force 
. mg extort. The heat of the diſpute had forced out from his expreſ- 
ons, that ſeemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it did. 
EL terbury. bet St» | h 
Ws To Mack, verb neut. to lay ſtreſs upon. [This word I have only 
ound in the following paſſage. Janson] His armourer put on his 
ck. piece before, and his breaſtplate behind; the which being eſpied 
bc as Hood by, was taken among them for an ill token, and 


eered, I force not of ſuch fooleries. Camden: | 
= To Force e, is to cut off the upper and moſt hairy part of it. 
SS Fo'scap, part 4 of to force [ force, Fr.] conſtrained, obliged by 
| % raviſhed ; allo taken as a city, c. by force, ſtorm, &c. See 
© FoRCE, ES Sexo PHY, oe Ba a et 9 4 
Poco r, adv... [of forte] violently, unnaturally, with con- 
aint. Burnet ofes it. ir NT | 
= Foxczevr [of force and full] ſtrong, driven with great might, 
ent, impetuous. His forceſu/ ſpear. Dryden. 
Fo'xcBFULLY, adv, {of farcful) violently, with impetuoſity. 
ForcELEss [of force] without force, weak, feeble. 
| Ne {in heraldry] ſignifies reared or ſtanding upon his 
Ind legs. a: 0 Brat 
{Forcees, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a. pair of tonps, pincers, &c. to 
bald of dead L corrupt — A extra hoy think out of 
founds, and on the like occaſions.  _ N 
Koran fol fone] 1. — forces or conſtrains. 2. The 
votus of a pump worki pulſion, in contradiſtinction to a 
cker, which ae by « ion. % Mis. * | 
To ex, an inſtrument with tooth-drawers. . 
Fo'kces; an army or confiderable body of forces. See Force. 
f0xc1BLB, 1. Strong. mighty: 1 weak. That puniſh- 
at which hath been ſometimes forcrb/e to bridle fin, may grow af- 
ads too weak and feeble. Hooker. 2. Prevalent, being of great 
hence. No inclination or temptation ſo forcible which our humble 
her and defires may not fruſtrate. Raleigb. 3. Impetuous. 4. 
licacious, active. Sweet ſmells are moſt forcible in dry ſubſtances 
en broken. Bacon. 5. Effected by force. The abdication of kin 
1 y advocates on that ſide look upon to have been forcible and 
ut, Swift. | 


«rt [lozcrBLE detaining a Poſſe/ſion [in a law ſenſe] is a violent act of 
36] iznce, by which the lawful entry of juſtices is barred and bin- 


FoncisLE Entry 0 law] a violent actual entry into a land, houſe, 
pc. ſo as to offer violence to any there, and to put them in fear of be- 
& hurt, or to drive any furiouſly out of poſſeſſion; hl 
foxc1BLExsss [of forcible] violence, forcible or forcing quality. 


f Fo'xe A Rage oo hag | 
uſe, IBLY, adv. [of forcible] 1. By violence, by force. Carryin 
1 nſt their wills. . 2. Strongly. 


ny of women forcebly and agai 
\ ay efficaciouſly.. Suck conſiderations as are fit to work very 
10 Tillatfon. 3. Impetuouſly: - .es I £0 

ker kx, a water-mill, an engine to convey water from one place 
re at Londowbrde 1 . 36 2 
ATED, adj. ceps, Lat.] formed like a of pincers 
1 incloſe. E Ln. ry 

vu.) 1, 
it ſvimming, or 


' dle ſtuck . ; n 
nga | zu the ground. 2. It ſometimes ſignifies the ſtream the 
J end Vithout any conſidertion of paſſage T 

BD, verb ad. ö nn 
. r 
ah a. wer Jace 88 1 e | 
DYC ., 
hy” ariden — ien eee 
n, took elde [of ferde, a cow with calf, and tarde, Lat. to ay] a 


Wan feftiyal 


0 . 1 f 
hs es * Kong 10, à but or head - land that ſhoots out upon 
0 . I; * . i 


W. 43. 


that which is alſo called power, and is 


Sp.] 1. To 


or power. Forcing their unwilling neigh- | 


L i therefore adviſed him not to fight that day; to whom the duke an- 


FOR 


Fore, a. anterior, that which comes firſt in a progreflive motion. 
Greater preſſing on the fore than hind part. Cheyne. 
Fore, adv; anteriorly, in the part which appears 
meets it. A ſlight ſpar deck fore and aft. Ralsgh. 
Fore [pone, Sax. voor, Du. vor; Ger. rapos, Gr.] an inſeparable 
tion, uſed in compoſition, a denoting priority of time. 
To Foxtavpvr'ss, verb af. [of fore and adviſe] to council early, 
to _—_— before the er 4 _ or the event. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo Foxearro'int [of fore and appoint] to appoint or order be- 
fore-hand, - -.- m_y a = 
To Fonza u, verb act. [of fore and arm] to provide for attack or 
8 before- hand. A man ſhould fix and forearm his mind; 
bz. 
Fox EARM D, part. adj. [of fortarm 
againſt any da Leders ba 1825 
To Forxtno'De, werb neut. I pone- bodian, Sax. ] 1. To fignify of 
e before-hand, to preſage. Foreboding words. Dryden. 2. Toe 
2 to feel a ſeeret ſenſe of ſomething future. My heart fore- 
Fon RO οε [of forebode] 1. One that forebodes, a ſoothſayer, a 


firſt to any that 


ready armed or prepared 


| * Sets up for a foreboder. L. Eſtrange. 2. One that 


nows. 
Fox Ex, 
Spen/er. 1 
FokE-BoL rs [in a ſhip] iron pins made like locks, with an eye at 
each end, into which a forelock of iron is driven, to prevent ſtarting 


Out. ; ; 
To Forxca'srT, verb ac. [of fore and cof] 1. To ſcheme or plati 
evices againſt the uy 


prep. [of fort and by] near, hard by. Foreby a fountain. 


before execution. He ſhall forecaft his 
holds. Daniel. 2. To adjuſt, to contrive beforehand. The time 
well forecaſt. Dryden, 3. To foreſee, to provide againſt; To fore- 
caft conſequences, L'Eftrange. OO 
To ForxtcasrT, verb neut. to ſorm ſchemes beforehand. 
How can frail fleſhly wight | | 
Forecaſt, but it muſt needs to iſſue come. Spenſer. ; 

Fo'RECasT = the verb] contrivance before-hand, ſcheme, plan. 
The forecaft and predetermination of the gods. Ad(/on. 

: eee [of farecaſt] one who torecaſts or contrives before- 
an = 4 9 p a e , 

Fo! x E- OAS TIE [in a ſhip] that part where the fore · maſt ſtands, 
which is ſeparated from the reſt of the floor by a bulk-head. That 
Part of the fore. caſtle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is called the 
Prow. Raleigh. © 8 2 
 - FORECHO'SEN, part. [of fore and cho/er] pre-elefted. ; 
eee part. pafſ. [of fore and cite] quoted before; cited 

ve , ; . 


To FortcLo'se, verb ad; [of pone and clypan, Sax. or forclore?, 
Fr.] to ſhut up, to preclude; to prevent. The embargo with Spain 
forecloſed this trade. Carew. ; ' 

To FoxecLose @ Mortgage [in law] to cut off the power of re- 

ForECLo'sED, part. [in old law} barred, excluded or ſhut out for 


Fox E- couxsz, is the fore-ſail of a ſhip. | 
Foxt-ptck [of fore and deck] the anterior part of the ſhip. Chap- 
man uſes it. | 1 Lice | 

To Foktoer'm [of fone-veman, Sax.] to think, judge, or deter- 
mine before, 5 | of fore nid ah pe 
To Forte-DES1'GN, werb act. ore Al to or plan 
beforehand. Cheyne uſes it. on: | 2 N 
To Fox epoo'm, verb 0 | fore and doom] to predeſtinate, to de- 
termine beforehand. The realm's foredoom d by love. Drylien. 7 
To Forepo', werb 1 and de, not fore] 1. To ruin, to 
deſtroy; oppoſed to making happy. Obſolete. That either makes 
me or foredoes me quite, Shakrſpeare. 2. To overdo, to weary, to fa- 
tigue, to harraſs; All with weary taſk foredore. Shakeſpeare. 
Foxe-po'or [pone- dona, Sax.] a door in the 1 of a houſe. 
Fox E- ο⁰ [ot fore and end] the anterior part. In the fore-end of it, 
_—_— was 2828 3 ber) —_ Yo 
 Fokg-yra'THER dre and father] eceſſor, progenitor. The 
"decrees of our — s: Hooker, | 
Foxs-rs'erT-[pope-poray, Sax. ] the foremoſt feet of a four-footed 
animal ks n A Fo 
ForE-PI'NGER [ 
the indes? © 4+ T5 | 
To Forx-re'np, of To Fox-en, verb af. [of fone, Sax; and de- 
fend] i. To hinder, to keep off, to avert. Heav'ns forefend. Sha te- 
Jpeare. 2. To provide for, to ſecure. His particular to fore/end. 


Shakeſpeare. hor foee [of 3 
Fo'r#-r cor; plur. fore- fore and foot) the anterior foot of a 
quadruped. In contempt, a hand. Give me thy fiſt, thy /orefoor to 
me give: Shakeſpeare. Ea ä 
'ForEe-Foor [a fea term] uſed when one ſhip lies or fails acroſs the 
way of another ſhip. ' | "IN 5 


Fon r RO [of yore, tun: and fron, Lat.] a forchead. 
To Fox SO, verb aft o quit, to give 


e. Fin ßen, Sax. ] the foremoſt or rk finger, 


* 


To 


« [of for and go] 1. 
To forego 8 — oe. * mr 1 higher d . Hooker. 2. 
before, to m fore an any yeats foregone, Ra- 
7235. Foregoin tions. AA 3. To loſe. A 3 
This is the very eeſtaſy of love, 


Whoſe violent 3 itſelf. Shake care. 
Foxeco'tr [of forego] Ir, itor. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
Forces, purveyors who go before the king, when he goes 4 


progreſs, to make proviſion for him. | | 
- Fo'geGROUND [Of fort and that part of the field or expanſe 
of a picture which ſeems to lie before the figures. k 
Fo'etHand [of fort and band}. 1. The part of a horſe which is be- 


fore the rider. 2: The chief part. The finew and the foreband of 
our hoſt. Shakeſpeare: . 3 | 

ForEHAND, adj. done too ſoon. The forehand fin. Shakeſpeare. 
Foxtna'xpap [of fore and 1. Early, timely. An early and 
forehanded care. Tayler. 2. Fornied in the ſore parts, He's a ſu-- 


Fory- | 


_ 


. 


„ 
. « ON 
J ; . * 
f * wo * 


Fo'tentap e-heapod, Sax. t. The upper part of the face, 
that part of 84 * from the eyes upward to the hair. 
2. Impudence, aſſurance. Theſe men of forehead. Collier. 

In the Fox EREAD and the eye, 
The lecture of the mind doth lie. 


Lat. Vulias index animi. The Fr. ſay; Le front & ts yeux, ſont 


comme le miroir de Fame. (The forehead and the eyes are, as it were, 
the mirror of the mind.) And ſo the Ital. La fronte e gli archi ſeno 
come lo ſpechio dell' anima. There are a ſet of people in the world, 
who are ſo hardened and void of ſhame, that nothing can alter their 
countenance ; but in general moſt men's minds are to be read in their 


og ; | 

Fortno'tpinG, ſub. [of fore and hold] predictions, ſuperſtitions 
* L'Eftrange uſes it.. ; 

EIN [ forain, Fr. forano, Sp. from foris, Lat.] 1: Outlandiſh, 

ſtrange, not of this country, not domeſtic. Domeſtic and forergn 
writers. Atterbury. 2. Alien, remote, not allied, without relation. 
It is often uſed with 2o, but more properly with from. Fame is a good 
wholly foreign to our natures. Addiſon. 3. Excluded, not admitted, 
held at a diſtance. Kept him a foreign man ſtill. Shakeſpeare. | 
FoxzioN Arfever [a law term] an anſwer which is not triable in the 
county where it is made. ” 

Fore1cn Attachment, an attachment of a foreigner's goods found 
within a liberty or city. os 

Fox EIO Matter [in law] a matter triable in another county. 
Fox kl Oppeſer, an officer in the exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs, 
after they are oppoſed of their ſums out of the Pipe-office, do repair 
to be oppoſed by him of the Green-wax. | 

Forxticn Plea. 1. [In law] plantum forinſecum, as being a plea out 


of the proper court of juſtice ; a rejecting the judge as incompetent, 


becauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinct. 2. Extra- 
neous, adventitious in general. Rich foreign mould. Philips. 

Fox EIN. Service [in law] is ſuch ſervice, whereby a mean lord 
holdeth of another without the compaſs of his own fee; or that which 
a tenant performs either to his own lord, or to the lord paramount, 
out of his own fee. "> | | 

Fox EIONER, an outlandiſh perſon, a ſtranger, not a native; alſo 
one that is not free of a city, corporation, &c. 

Fox EIN ESS [of foreign] remoteneſs, want of relation to a thing. 
The foreignneſs of the ſubject. Locke. is a 
To FoREIMA 
fancy before proof. A foreimagin'd poſſibility in that behalf. Cam- 


- 


To For ju'pee [of fone, Sax. and juger, Fr. of judico, Lat.] to 


judge beforehand, to be prepoſſeſs d. = 7 | 

Forejupc'D the Court, is when the officer of any court is baniſhed 
or expelled the' ſame for ſome offence, or for not appearing to an 
action per bill filed againſt him. * 608 

Foz eju'pGER [in law] a judgment whereby a man is deprived or 
put by the ching in queſtion. | a 

ForE-xNicnT [of a ſhip] a piece of wood in the figure of a man's 


hand, and firſt bolted to the beams upon the ſecond deck. 


To Fox EK NO [of pone-cnapan, Sax.] to know beforehand, to 
foreſee. We foreinow . the ſun will riſe. Raleigh. 
ForexNno'waBLe [of forelnow] poſſible to be known before an 
event happens. More uſes it. | | T 
_  Fox®'knoWLEDGE [of foreknow] preſcience, knowledge of that 
which has not yet happened. 25 
FoRE-LAN [fone-land, L a point of land jutting out into the 
ſea, a cape or promontory. Nigh rivers, mouth or fore/and. Milton. 
Fox E-LAxvD [in fortification] a ſmall ſpace of ground between the 


wall of a place and the moat. 


To ForELA'Y, verb act. [of fore and lay] to lay wait for, to entrap 
by ambuſh. An ambuſh'd thief fore/ays a traveller. Dryden. 
To Fox ELT YT, verb act. [of fore and /ift] to raiſe aloft any ante- 
rior part. Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt. Spenſer. | 
Fo'xELocks [ina ſhip] are little flat wedges or pieces of iron, uſed 
at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying out of the holes. 
Fo'xELock [pone-loccar, Sax. ] the hair which grows on the fore 
part of the forehead. We mull take time by the forelact. Sauift. 
Fors-Lo'in ſof pone and lung, Sax. of Jonges, Fr.] the ſhoulder 
and part of the loin of a hog, &c: 
Fors-Loin [a hunting term] is when a hound going before the reſt 
of the cry, meets chace and goes away with it. | 
Fo'nx-Man [pone-man, Sax. ] the preſident or chief man of a com- 
. pany, Sc. Foreman of the petty jury. Addiſon. | 
Fo'rxE-MasT [fone-mwzprt, Sax. ] the firſt maſt of a ſhip towards 
the head. 320 1 hs | 
Foxe Maft-Men [on ſhip-board] are thoſe that take in the top-ſails, 
ties the yards, furl the ſails, bend, trice, and take their turn at the 
.ACUN. FR YR 4 L : . A "£3 
FoREME'NTIONED, adj. | of fore and mentioned] mentioned or recited 
before. Addiſon uſes it. It is obſervable, that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whoſe verbs have no ſuch compoſition. 
Fo'xEMost, a. [ponemeprt,'Sax.] 1, Firſt in place. 2. Firſt in 
Gignity. The fereme/? ranks of fame. + Sidney. 
-— » The FoxemosT dog catches the bare. See EaRLx. 1 
1 [of fore and name] nominated before, B. Johnſon 
ules it. 2+ © I : F | 
Fo'xENESS [of fone, Sax. and #&/as, Lat.] a promontory. 
Fort-no'on [fojie:noh, Sax. ] that part of the day betwixt morn- 
ing and noon, oppoſed to afternoon. © | 1 
: ForEno'TICE [of fore and notice] information of an event before 
it happens. Rymer uſes it. | e 1 
Jo FokE-Oαhονα I, verb act. [of pone, Sax. and or dunner, Fr. or 
ordino, Lat.] to ordain beforehand, to predeſtinate. . Hooker uſes it. 
;Fo'rxe-PaRT {of ꝓone, Sax. and part. Fr.] the anterior part. The 
fore. part of the day. Raleigb. TFT 
Fore-ya'sT [of fore and paſt] paſt before a certain time. All 
Fore-paſt ſins. Hammond. ” C6 en + + 
_ For8-PossE's3eD- [of fore and pofz/s] pre- occupied, pre- engaged, 
prepoſſeſſed. Fore-poſſefſed with prejudice. . Sanderſon. , . 
br” aL a term uſed- in conveyances, and ſignifies. ex - 
ce . 2 8 


— 


1 


'GINE, verb act. [of fore and imagine] to conceive or 


to obſtruct. 


ſell the ſame at a higher price; to ſeize or gain To prevetl, | 


0 ”, 4 |, Carp Id 
another. Abandon. this foreflalled place. Spenſer. t of the le a, 
hinder by . 0 not foreftall your Jude ned a 1 555 VE, pref 
Pope. 3. To anticipate, to take up before and, . A by [ for 
foreſtall his date of grief. Milton. ne to the marke i res 
Fogs-sTA'LLER, one who buys provifons fe 1. i. * 
fair, in order to ſell them at a higher price - F wild. Shakeſpe# and Pa ; 
. FokEsTBO RN [of fore and born] bom nm 13 


FOR 


Fol Rank [of fore and rank] firſt 

our articles, 8 — an ”_ rank, front The foray of 

To Foxs-RE'aci [ſea language] is when two (iv. cn. 

or one after another; the ſhip which ſails faſteſt; 10 fa dogetze, 

ww the other. 7 15 ld to Cores 
ORE-RECI'TED [of fore and recite] menti 

fore. Shakeſpeare er 725 eee nume by, 

To FokRRu'x, verb act. [of fore and run] 
an earneſt of ſomething following, to LONG 
Heavineſs foreruns the good event. Shakeſpeare, 2 
have the ſtart of. To follow if not forerun all that : 
a in London. * | 

ORERU'NNER [of forerun] 1. An harbin 
before to give notice i the 8 of — du e 
forerunner of day and the ſun. Stilling fleet. 2. A pre 5 
foreſhowing any thing. The forerunner of a 715 Un 

Fo'RE-sA1L, the ſail belonging to the ſore-maſt. mT 

5 * To FORESEE, | 

o Fok ESA “Y, verb ad, [fony=xxen, Sax. ; 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. e pelt u ſuy 

To Foress's, irr. verb act. foreſaw, or foreſeen, , 
[ponyeon, Sax. fotreſea, Su.] to perceive before. hand. 8 2 of 
Any thing fore/cen that is not uſual. Taylor. > 

To FokEsHA NME, werb af. [of fore and bane] to bin 
upon, to ſhame. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 6 19d 

To Fox ESsHE'W, irr. verb act. foreſhewn, iry. fart jolt 
yceapian, Sax.] to ſhew, ſignify, or betok eh 7 ler 

P | „ Hgnuy, oken beforehane. \ 
7e | 5 9 
n [of fore and ſbip] the anterior part of the ſhip, 4 
be by ORE-SHO RTEN [FONe-apCeontian, Sax.] to ſtones G 

To Foxe-syorTen [with painters] is when a head or face ms 
draught-is made to appear ſhorter before, for the fake of fhoyi the 
figures behind. He forbids the fore-/eortering:, becauſe Ts 
the parts appear little. Dryden. 

To ForEg-SHo'w, verb act. [of fore and fow] 1, Ty precid, . 
prognoſticate. According to that which the prophets aid loks ka 
Sore/coww'd. Hooker, 2. To repreſent before it comes. Nia elt B 
the law but the goſpel forg/bow'd ? Hooker. 

Fo'reEsIGHT [one Fepihrhe, Sax. gelicht, Ger.) forknonledee, 
The accent was anciently on the laſt ſyllable, but noy te ft, 
Thou to ſore/ight wak ' ſt. Milton. 2. Provident care cf fuuiy, He 
had a ſharp fore/ght and working wit. Sper/er. 

Foxes! GaTFUL [of foreſight] preſcient, provident, Tg 
care. Sidney. | es 

Fores1'GN1FY, verb af. [of fore and fignif] to betiken lade 
hand, to typify. Hooker uſes it. 

To Fo'xesx1n [of fore and ein] the prepuce. Conley uſes i. 

Foregsx1'kT [of fore and ſkirt] the pendulous and bote git af de 
coat before. Shakeſpeare uſes it. : 

To FortsLa'ck, verb ad. [of fore and act] to neglet by ile 
neſs. So happy an occaſion fore/ſacked. Spenſer. 

To FortsLo'w, verb act. [of fore and /{pwv] l. 10 Joiter, to delays 


0 Precede ,, 
. 0 
d or Will be pr. 


F egen ( 
WT ORET: 
mouth 


] Præ noni 
datnung b 
Fox EU- 
; obſolete 


No mountain could fore/low 


Their h | rfax. 
Their haſty pace. Fairfax. ns 


2. To negle&, to omit. No coldneſs in forty fy 
chuſing be time. Bacon. ph , | | 3 
To Fox SLO “Ww, verb neut. to be dilatory. Fargfins 10 longer bood pra 
make we hence amain. Shakeſpeare. DR ES: 
To Fors-sPs'ak, verb act. pone-Tpæcan, Sau, l. Top by ti 5 
to foretel. Godfrey of Wincheſter thinketh no 0mm feria bine . 
to lie in names. Camden. 2. To forbid. Pup of pre 
Thou haſt fore/poke. my being in theſe wan, eech. 
And ſay'ſt it is not fit. Shakeſpeare. W iran, the 
FoREsPE'NT, part. adj. [of fore and ſpeat| l. Wake 5 [fol went towr 
gentleman almoſt fore/pent with ſpeed. Shai? /cr7: :. q I * which al 
paſt. Is not enough thy evil life fore/pent ? 5/7 3 Helo Fore 
fore. His goodneſs fore/pent on us. Shateſpcare. wg for reglect 
ForesPu'RRER [of fore and /purr] one that des bes 92 fed all right 
peare uſes it. F 5 Air, par. 
Fo'resT [ fortt, Fr. foreſta, It. and barb. Lat. edges the right 


tio, Lat. i, e. the reſidence of wild beaſts] 1, Alarg A parti bool Verfeit to th 
or wood- land, left uncultivated; or partly paſture, © 10 a certall | RPET, ſub 


foe ironing. ung hunting beaſts of chaſe, Oc. 2 Een for wil > omething 
territory of woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, Po Hite in the 2. Ape 
beaſts and fowls of foreſt, chace and warren, te reſt an + ration 0 by his offer 
ſafe protection of the king for his pleaſure. For the pre fare. 


n . r Jaws. 
which place, vert and veniſon, there are certain particula Aken, Call 
0 1 f it 15 ſtrictly ta ' 


roperties of a foreſt : eſt, as! | 
prop a foreſt are theſe : A fore ho hath power t = 


c 
rts, tie © 
the cou ab a far 


TrirazLgE! 
Irfeited. 
arEITED, p 
ons. 
RFEITURE 


Pye wders to a fair. Conmvel. for aking ent diſch ro 
Fo! RE-STAFF, an inſtrument formerly uſed b) man ar ls ted, a £2 
INTUIT - ich the face OY FETUze þ 


obſervations of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, W. 


object. . 77 | the king 8 tenant, 
FonzsrA Gin, a duty anciently paid by © borele 4 real du 1 Rarrige 
To Fort-sTA'LL, werb af. ¶yone xallan, of Fa for com, © 5 ard's con 
a/ſtall, or voor and ſtallen, Du.] 1. To buy cr 188 00 in order es n, 
the, &c. as it is coming to any market or fair to be F 0 0 before de BULUN 
0 qun: rent. 


uſes it. officer who is 0rd 
and appointed by the king's letters parents to 


* ” 
OR. | | FO R 
71 : . f 4 wy 
F 3 # * . 2M " 


int or preſent all offences a- ſmith dogs, 2. To make by any means. Names chat the ſchools 
0 995 wall ; alle one v ho inhabits Forged. a 10 To FG "ts counterfeit, 2” 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal. - Shakeſpeare. 


| | iſon; 
nch the vert and vendton 1. 
*) both, within his own ba | Fl Tg SR, 
e wild country. „bens enjoys that office to him and his heirs 8 | 
FORESTER 77 Fee, one dap 4 [of fore and fwat, from 191 A Fo'RGER [ forgeur, Fr.] 1. A worker at a forge, a counterfeit, a 
FogesWA T, Or Forney , of for bat melters. Sidney. fallſifier. Forgers of libels. Government of the Tongue. 2. One who 
ent with heat. , Loft and 44e] 1. To have antepaſt makes,or forms in general. | „ 
be ForÞ > eknowledge of. 2. To taſte before another. Milton —FoRGER of falſe Deeds, 
to have | | tin. 10 | 3 
„ 1 8 | ” 8 7 2 1222 | {os al $Cy 34504 
5 ; Sax. and tber; Fr. or taten, Ger. of ray. o'RGERY [of forge] 1. The crime of falſification. A forgery in 
; one, SAX. ANC 51 2 F F N | 
FFo'neTasTE Lol F anticipation of. The foretaffe of ſetting a falſe name to a writing. Swift, 2. Smith's work, the act 
p, Sax.) a tak * n | of the forge. | 


one who makes and publiſhes falſe wri- 


wen. South, a: Su. 1. T6 ſeleſs the forgery —  -» | 

1 -xellan, Sax. focrtalia, Su.] 1. i . | i 
ae” 2 12 to predict, to propheſy. 2. TN: brazen ſhield and ſpear. . Milton, > 
| of a matter 1 | To Fox GET, irr. verb. forgat, or forgot, pret. forgotten, zrr. fart. 


ier, to forehos. ter predictidn, or propheſy. Add. N. [ponxyxan, Sax, vergeten, Du. O. and L. Ger, vergeden, H. 
1 , 7. to utter prediction, or propheſy. s. , (pongyxan, geten, Du. O. and L. Ger, vergellen, H. 
BF FokETE _ 0 hi: In ene N foretells, a predicter. Boyle Ger.] 1. To loſe memory of, to Jet flip from ther remembrance. 2. 

Neterk en e e Fi whe Not to attend, to neglect. Can a woman forget her ſucking child. 
o Tek ri vx, werb act. nein din Sax.] to anticipate in Haiab. 121 1 | 


Y WW 1 to have reſcience of. Felt in himſelf another terror than Fog CET FUL. pongyxpull, Sax. ] .1. Apt to forget, inattentive, 
_ 1 BY a 15 could imagine. Raleigb. | | careleſs. Be not forget/#/ to entertain ſtrangers. Hebreaus. 2. Not 
1 ie verb neut. to contrive or think on beforehand. retaining the memory of. 3. Cauſing oblivion, oblivious. In large 
3 wiſe forethinking) weighing politician: Smith. ee ee draughts to ſteep the cares. Drycbn. 

4 * ro vont [rone-chohr, Sax. J 1. Anticipation, preſcience. ForcEe'TFULLY, in a forgetful manner. 


itefulneſs of Hirel hongbt, or by the folly of overſight. L"'E/trange, PorGe'TFULNEss [ęongyxpulne pve, Sax.] 1. Aptneſs or readi- 
eee 8 5 5 he nels to forget, negligence, inattention. Charged with forget/ulre/5 of 
. . r ke N. C. therefor. 5 her duty. Hooker. 2. Ceſſation to remember, loſs or deficiency of 
Is oss ih, -b ag. [pone-racnian , Sax.] to ſignify before- memory. n Steep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs. Shaſeſpeare. : 
b y ſome ſigns or tokens, to foreſhow. Strange prodigious figns F ORGE TTER [of /orge?] 1. One that forgets. 2. A careleſs, in- 
, blood. Dari. 8 1 attentive perſon. ; _ 
Wozro es [from «Poo prognoſtication. Some ominous 1555 . or Forc1a Ferraria [old records] a ſmithy, or ſmith's 
. 1 e. Szaney, a : 2 4 | 
5 Fr dern uf and 060 the tooth in the anterior part of 1 o Fo “Vr, irr. verb act. forgave, pret. forgiven, irr. part. af. 
ouch, an inciſor. | ; 5 ron yipan, Sax. vergeven, Du. O. and L. Ger. vergeben, H. Ger. ] 
aeror [pone- cop, Sax. ] the uppermdſt or forepart of any thing, 1. To paſs by an offence cr fault, to pardon a crime. The people 
ora woman's head-diefs that is forward, or the top of a peri- ſhall be forgiven their iniquity. {/aiah. 2., To uit a perſon of a 
So may your hats your foreteps never preſs. Dryden. | debt or penalty, to remit. 3. To pardon a perſon, not to puniſh, 
Detvo'UcHeD, fart. adj. [of fore and vouch] afirmed before, Heaven forgive him. Shakeſpeare. DER | OE 
= formerly. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 3 Forcr'vExzss [Fohgipene fre, Sax. ] I. The pardon or remiſſion 
5c, %. [ Hrenſſus, Lat.] pertaining to courts of juſtice or of a fault or offence, forgiveneſs of ſin. 2. Pardon of an offender. 
ature. Perton is a foreuſic term, appropriating actions and their Forgiveneſs to them that have ſinned. Prayer of Manafſeh. 3. The, 
and ſo belongs only to intelligent agents. Locke. | act of forgiviig. To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive. 
Wor ew ard, alf. [ of fore and avard] the van, the rout. They . Daniel. 4. Tenderneſs, willingneſs to Pardon. Principles of 
arched in the reward. 1 Maccates. ö meekneſs, forgiveneſs, bounty. Sprat. 5. Renton of a fine or pe- 


Fox EwA “RN, verb ad. [pope-pznnian; Sax.] 1. To give'warn- nalty. - 1 8 „ — ; 

Df beforehand, to caution againſt any thing beforehand. Phæbus Forc1'ver [of Hrgive] one that forgives or pardons. 
ure bim of ſinging wars: Dryden. 2. To admoniſh before- Fox cor, or Foxco'TTEN, pret. and part. pal. See To Forcer, 
Ixil. rewarn you whom you ſhall fear. Sr. Luke. 3. To To Foxnar'r, werb ad. [an old word, probably for forhaul, from 


m previouſly of any future event. for and Haul] to harraſs, to tear, to torment. Nought eaſeth the 


. To foreavarn e , care that doth me ferhall. Spenſer. | | 
Us timely, of what might elſe have been our loſs Forne'rDa [fophenta, Sax.] a hetd-land, fore-land, or headland. 
— Unktown. * r NP For1'cuLus {among the Romans] a deity, who, as they fancied 


| wy Forxewarn'p, fore. arm'd. | had the guardianſhip or tuition of their doors, as Cardinia had of the 
Premonitus, premunitus. Fr. Un averti en vaut deux. Ser. hinges, and Limentius of the threſholds. _ 

barnung bringt vorbereitlchakt. e ee ? For I'NsEcuM Manerium, a manour which lies without the town or 
FokEwA'sTE, werb at. [of Fore and wvaſe] to deſolate, to de- bars, and is not included within the liberties of it. Yo 

I obſolete. Spenſer uſes it. e e FokixsECUM Servitium [in old records] the payment of aid, ſcu- 
Ton xwI vp [one pind, Sax. ] a wind that blows right forward. tage, and other extraordinary impoſitions of knight's ſervice, in oppo- 
FoaEwi's H, verb act. [of fore and wh] to deſire beforehand. ſition to intrin/ecumſervitiun, which fignified the common and uſual 
bood foreauiſbed. Knolles. . PR AP we duties within the lord's court and liberties. pt 
uo AN, part. pay. [of fort and worn, from wear] worn out, A Fork [fope, Sax. forch, Welſh, vorck, Du. and L. Ger. four- 
by time or uſe. The ink was already foreworrn. Sidnty.  chette, Fr., forchetta, It. furca, Lat.] 1. An inſtrument divided at the 
aN [of Fone and pangen, Sax.] a taking beforehand, the end into two or more prongs for various uſes, eſpecially for the table, 
pip of proviſions in fairs or markets, before the king's ſurvey- Sai. 2. Sometimes the point of an arrow. 1 


e ſerred. E The bow is bent and drawn: make from the ſhaſt, 

k rag, the capital of the couhty of Angus in Scotland. It is a E Let it fall rather, thd' the Vor invace Hh ag 
155 ment town, claſſed with Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and St. An- Tube region of my heart. Shakeſpeare,  _ © 
Ade , which all together ſend one member. 1 3. A point of a fork. A thunderbolt with three forks. Aalen. 
| dforxret [| forfarre, Fr.] to loſe eſtates, goods, employments, *" Fork [ fourche, Fr. forca, It. and Port. furca, Lat.] a dung. fork, 
1 for veglecting to do one's duty, or for ſome crime committed, Fork Fi, a kind of thorn-back.. .. 
ed all right to happineſs. Boyle. - br REA 10 Foxx, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſhbot into blades, as 
aſt WET, part. paſſe [from the verb] liable to penal ſeizure, loſt corn does out of the ground. Mortimer ufes it. ih Town eee 
2, | the right or . N by breach of conditions. Thy wealth Fo'tKED, adj. [of fark] having ſharp'points like a fork, opening 
* eeit to the ſtate. Shakeſpeare, " *..,.-..- Into two or more parts. Like a /r4ed radiſh. Shag tt. 
"I ur. . | forfair, Fr.) 1. Something by the commiſſion ofa * Forkxrd Heads [with hunters) a term uſed for all the heads of deer 
rl ; lomething paid for expiation of a crime, a default, a * 1 that bear two croches on the top, or which have their ctoches 
«1 the : 2. A pe on obnoxious to puniſhment, one whoſe life is for- doubled. Bong 3 | 3 
ation 0 ts offence ; obſolete. Vour brother is a forfeit of the law. Fo RR EDL , adv. [of forked] in a forked manner... 

« The Cr DTDo' RK EDNESS [of forked] the ſtate of bein inted as à fork, the 
- 4 burns liable to be forfeited: © : | Hg quality of ones Wh 1 | 5 P 
« gut] n s [of Horfeitable] liableneſs or capableneſs of be- EO AEKESP [Eh fort ng raged int of an arrow. Spenſer. 

Een, 1 | RS acts e be ey golds  __PFo'zxy, 2%. [of fork] forked, furcated, opening into t rm 
\ fork 3 part. [of forfeit] loſt by ſome crime or breach of parts. h AN ble ED ons 22.2 re 
coutt ol WED: ee, in, Mikes tr th ForLa'Na, It. a ſlow kind of jig, the ſame as farella, 105 

| * dichter [/orfaiture, . The act of 2 the pu- : eke Lang, {uch land m the biſhopric of Hereford, which was 
« taking bed © 1 90 by loſs of ſomething poſſeſſed. 2. That Which granted upon leaſe, for the term, dum efiſcopus in epiſcopatu fleterit, 
ads Ws Pad ne, à mulct. To fave and 3 Bacon. that the ſucceſſor might have it for his preſent income. | | 
5 6 he of th a a writ lying for the lord againſt his ' FoxLo'RE, [the pret. and part. of the Sax. fopleopan, in Du. vers 
2 Kang: nt martis 5 W. by kni ht's ſcrvice, Who refuſes a con- loren] deſerted, forſook, forlaken. Spen/er. = —_—_ 
2 id n g ered him by His Jord, and matries another without' FokrORR, adj}. [ropleopan, Sax. verforen, Du. verlohren, Ger.) t. 
com, © Forer'sy ent. OY 3 VPPoorſaken, left comfortleſs, afflicted, miſerable, ſolitary. Altogether 
n older de abI vn verb a. to prevent, to forbid. © Hanmer. l loftand farhora. Knolles. 2. Left, deſperate. Is all his force forlorn, 
of held Aci ren. [in law! forgavel, a ſmall reſerved rent in mo- and all bis glory done ? Sper ſep. 3, Small, deſpicable ; ludicrouſly, 
rene Na c 2h 2 le was ſo forlorn, that his dimenſions to any thick fight were in- 
of the Nen roi [of forget] See To For. Vineible. © Shakeſpeare: oo 5 ee 
iced . Force 17 8 See To Fonm⁰̊ E. Foro, ſub}. a loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. Forc'd to live in 

2 ens in 8 „ A little furnace wherein ſmiths and other Scotland a. h. ShakrJpeare, | | Gs 
, maths and render th ſteel, Sc. heat, their metals red hot to ſoften The FokLokn Hope of an Army [fo called from the greatneſs of 
at nem more malleable and pliable, the place where their danger] men detached from ſeveral regiments, or otherwiſe ap- 

nto form. In . | reg | 2 7 


d ſmithy for N language we uſe N large A to give the firlt onſet in battle, or to begin the attack o 


been 2. Any place wh , books the diſtinctidn 1s nor kept. beſieged place, Still charge firft the true H of wit. Dryden, 
_ forge hath p "ads; _ a thing is "ay fog ch From no + Foxto'kxLY, ad}. [fojlonentic, Sax.] after a forſaken, comfottleſs 
rell, Fox, ders 75 range conceit. E e manner. AN. _— oe e 
aeg af. (forger, Fr.] 1. To heat and hammer as a2 $6.5 ee aps n 1 au 
* ws «© % $6 abt +6 hd "x 12 $45 2» : 34 : Pore 

i * 

* : 
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Dor 
compoſed 
ters, to be printed off by the preſs-men. 


. armed man 


FORK 
1 etre geen [poplbiunerre, Sas deſtination, deſblateneſs, 
. To Fnuvs, verb nent. fret. forlay, part. forlaid [of for and he] 


acroſs; 
1 1 à baldric which „orlay 
EP wart her wy breaſt. Spenſer. | 
For [ forma, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. forme, Fr.] t. Faſhion, fi- 
re, ſhape, manner, external appearance of any mo. I could not 
iſcern the form thereof. Job. 2. Being, as modified by a 
ſhape. Forms terrible to view. Dryden. 3. Particular model or mo- 
dification. Any tranſient form of words. Addiſon. 4. Beauty, ele- 
ce of appearance. He hath no forme nor comelineſs. {/aiab. 5. 
arity, order. What he ſpoke lack d form a little. Shakeſpeare. 
6. External ap ce without the eſſential qualities, empty ſhew. 
Sent only for 2 m from ſchools. Sqwif?. 7. Ceremony, external 
nes. To obferve all decency in their forms. Clarendon, 8. Stated 
method, eſtabliſhed praftice: Conſtant ome of prayer. K. Charles. 
4. A cloſs, a rank of ſtudents. The maſters of the firſt form. Dryden. 
10. A formal cavſe, that which gives efſence- | 

Fonu ſhunting term] the ſeat of an hare. 

Form [with philoſop ers] is the manner of being peculiar to each 
body, er that which conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from every other body; or it is the ſecond principle in 

llofophy, which being joined to matter, compoſes all natural bodies. 
Fon [in metaphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as being; and is by its 
form as well as its eſſence, what it is; yet there is in this term 

this reſpe& involved, that philoſophers do more generally apply 
it to particular aud determinate beings. N. B. I queition whether it 
can be made - appear that the scr1yTURE ever uſes this term in the 
me c ſenſe. | | 
| phe Fiovnxk [with logicians] is the exterior determination of 
qualities, as being round, ſpherical, ſquare; cubical, &c. or external 
wprarance in general; as in that noble portraiture of Hayryingss 
which the Table of Cents gives us: 
Within the porch, high on a jaſper throne, 
Th' imperial mother by her ron is known; 
Bright as the rn, when /mi/ing on the hills; | 
Earth, air, and ſea, with vernal joy ſhe fills. 
DES, Table of CxnES in Engliſh verſe with notes. 
Form, is an internal cauſe, by which a material being is conſti- 
kated what it is. ; | | 
Eſſential Forms, are thoſe forms whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bo- 
dies become each what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
as 4 hammer, a knife, &c. | . 


Accidental Fox us, are ſuch as are really inherent in bodies; but in 


ſuch manner that the body may exiſt in all its perfections without 
wo” 7 Form, 2 de jeſt d ſpoſition both of the reſ 

| ic Fox u, is the juſt diſpoſition 0 terms in 

bot of beer and ſubject, and of the propoſitions in 3 
quant i | 5 


Simple RE thoſe of imple bodies, 7. e. of ſuch as have but 


few 1 | 
" Natural Forms, are thoſe which are inherent in bodies, without 
any thing contributed thereto on the part of man; as the form of 


Aena Fon is, are thoſe which ariſe from human induſtry ; as a 


ſtatue. 
Fou of Co ity [according to the Scotiſts] is that which con · 
— body in 8 — — of body. 0 | 


Fon (in theology] is one of the eſſential parts of the ſacrament, 
being that which gives them their ſacramental 2%. 
Form [in mechanics] a kind of mould, whereon a thing is faſtened 


wrougnt nr. 
Printers Fon, a frame of divers pages of compoſed let - 


Form [in a moral ſenſe} a manner of being or doing a thing ac- 
-cording to rule. | _ 


Form [in law] certain eſtabliſhed rules to be obſerved in proceſſes | 


or judiciary proceedings. 
To Form, verb ad. [ forme, Lat. former, Fr. formar, Sp. and Port. 
Vormare, It.] 1. To ſhape, to faſhion, to model to a particular ſhape. 
2. To frame, deviſe, or conttive, to coin. The thought that labours 
© wy og brain, Rowe. 3. To make out of materials. God 
of the duſt. Genefs. 4. To modify, to ſcheme, to plan. 

To form his hero. Dryden. F: To arrange, to combine in any n 
cular manner; as, he formed his army before ſuch a „in ſuch a 
manner. 6. To adjuſt, to ſettle. Our differences with the Romaniſts 
are formed into an intereſt. Decay of Piet. 7. To model by inſtitu- 
tion dr education. Thus form'd for ſpeed he challenges the wind. 


Dryden. * ; | 2 (774 : Lig 
Foa, Pauperis [law phraſe] is when 1 pts has cauſe-of 
ſuit, and is ſo poor chat he cannot diſpend the charges of ſuing at 


law or equity. 
* fof form} capable of being formed, wh g. 
Fo'nHAL, Sp. [Formel, Fr. formale, It. of formalir,, Lat.] 1. Of or 
ini to form or faſhion, nual, preciſe, | - CBremo- 
nious, particular in apparel. - 2. to | 
not | | 


rules, 

Irregular, not extemporaneous. Formal ind written . 
Bacon, * Methodical, es The formal ſtars do tra val oo: 
appearance but not the effende. Forma! 
cuſtom or eſtabliſhment. Bound 


Thon ſhould'tt come lik cover'd with ſnakes, 
Not tho « firmed man. Claire — 
FoxMal, Cayſe [with logicians] is that which gives an inward eſ- 
ſence or deing to and accidents. = * 
Fo'nMALIST 9 Fr.] a aver of Hound 2 modes; a 
| liment, one in not. 
. 


FonnA tir v 0, Er. formalind, It. 9 Sp. of 
ane, Lat.] 1. ot ceremony) — mode o ENT 


mally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was nent To 


mall taken is a reaſonable animal. 


it 
Abe een [ormidolefun, Lat] fearful 


6 


ly N erg Rees 10 5 J "Wh, oil 15 
1 ng is what it is. „Etac, A 
. © © rad F 


Forma'tiT1Es, robes worn by the magiſt Th 
tion, &c. on public occaſions 7 8 e 7 n 
To Fo'nmaiize, werb a8. [ for maliſer, Fr.] to mo 
2 22 1 * 312 ſpirit which anointy 1 to ny 
our Saviour f 
. eee 
o FoxMALlize, ver neut. to be fond 
the formaliſ. ; 4 ers "Un 
O'RMALLY, adv. [of formal] 1. In form, ; 
according to eſtabliſhed rules 9 ceremonies, lang 9 un, 
our law. Shakeſpeare. 2. With formality or ceremary 10 
ciſely. Stiff, and formalh reſerved. Collier, z. In e f 
ance, with viſible ſhow. Formally divided againſt the "Jer. 
des of the church, Hooker. 4. Eflentially, dard 
minion ts not adequately and formally the image of Gy. ; I, 
Formaity [with ſehoolmen) is uſcd in varies fp d 
. 35 map ink is * * 4dr 17 to objectireh; vi 
is faid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch in the | 
thing f — jor Ib YAY 
2. FoxMALLY is uſed in oppoſition to virtually and ene 
ſpeaking of the manner, wherein a thing is contained in My, ' 
3. FokMALLY is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately dnl 
thus a ſyllogiſm taken formally, requires three propoſition, 
4+ FoxMaALLY is underſtood of the ſubject, when 2 reer 
therein on account of ſome form; thus white formal tis ik 
the light, g. 4. whiteneſs the form inherent in this fubjed, ic 
why the ſubje& diſperſes the light. 
5. FORMALLY alſo place in ſuppoſitions ; 2 ward beip fy 


nify ; as man is an animal. | 
6. ForMALLY is ſometimes uſed for quidditatively; ths nao 


O'RMAMENT | formamentum, Lat.] a mould, form, or pe. 
Fo'xmMainsss Jof formal] ceremony, affectation. 
Fon uA T Ton, Fr. [ formazione, It. of formatio, Li.) 1, The 18 

of — or generating, Contributes to the fornaim d net, 
Woodward, 2. The manner in which a thing is formed, A thick 
membrane obſcuring the formation. Brown. 
Fo'rMaTivg, as, [/ormo, Lat.] having the poxerofyinug ſom, 
Plaſtic. Any formative power. Bentley. 
Forma'Trix, or FoxMa'TRICE, Lat. [with the cent vin 
or facultas formatrix, that whereby all bodies had their forms gire 


to 
ried \ 
* 9 d, is 
| eptatic 

try, 

ers wil 
idered 


em. 

Fon uz, or Foxmy [in heraldry} as, a cro{ forni, ik 2 crok fu. and v 
row at the centre, and at 9] Many honify;t 
monly called N or pattee. e Apocal 

Fo nMED Stones — naturaliſts] are ſuch bodies, which bring nined to 
either pure ſtone or ſpars, are found in the earth ſo formed, thtther Jobn's- 
outward very nearly reſembles the extemal form of mules Wi, v. 8 
cockles, other ſhells, Tc. ToavIx, 

Foxme'pon in the deſcender] a writ that lies forthe recorey f 0RN1x,| 
lands, &c. given to one and the heirs of his body or 9 2 man and Norux 
his wife, couſin to the donor in frank manage, and aftervard Epaated 
alienated b donee; for after his deceaſe, his irs ma have this We \ arr, 
writ againſt the tenant or alliance. | 1 bo RPRISE 

Fonuzbox [in the reverter] a writ which les forthe dmr F# brace 
heirs, where lands igtailed to certain perſons and their iſlve, wi . „ He. e 
dition that for want of ſuch iſſue it ſhall revert to tbe donor and ; 0 Folk. 
heirs, againſt him to whom the donee alienatetn aler be lie x Mer] to 

to which it was entailed. On 1 FORRES, : 
| Foxmavon {in the remainder]. a writ which hes hen DH IN, mile 
lands in tail, the remainder to another in tail; ay N. Fran 
mer tenant in tail dieth without iſſue of his bod), id“ : 0 Foksa 
abateth ; then he in the remainder may have this wil: = f. paf. 
Fons [in heraldry] the ſame as croſs. pate. — | by to d 

1 [of form] one that forms, maker, eint?“ on 
ner. it. x | 8 i 

Fonuzx, adj. [of ponmon, ponma, Sax. fit; abc * me 

form now commonly written foremof, © if denne 
Formoft is generally applied to place, rank, or degree EAR 
to time. For when we {a he laſt rank of the prot at which 2 

, we reſpect time er than place, and mea. jaja Narbe 

Lan, before, rather than that which had precedence i rf Es 

1. Before another in time. A third is like the (e. Ty — la 

2. Mentioned before another, the preceding cb Fur, 4 
To this anſwers the latter. A bad author de kinds 'e bo 4 | ncaa, 2 
bad critic : a man may be the former merely tire b. both lit and Forzoo's, 
an ill judgment, but he cannot be the latter vient f fe deen 

ill | . this faſhion pre 9 5 

temper. Pepe. 3. Paſt; as, "A oth, to 
n | + on % 
8 ade. [of J in former times, Nr. the be tha 


Fo'xuers ſon-ſhip-board] round pieces of on \ the due charge 


g i , which don l ths 
Er ef len, is > 
ure carried about in be time of an engagement, | tl of 1 

| 1 [in hunting] 1. e. ſquatteth, 4 | 
when it ſquats in any place. Wo inſet. 7, 
Bo'niaacay Lat. the ant, emmet, or piſmirt, . oni! (6 
Foxmtca, Lat. ſin falconry] a diſtemper "| prevent 
the beak of a and oftentimes, if not 07%) F + 


eat it \ bY o . 
| 8 = and 5 [ fermidabil, It. 2 
to feared, dreadfu y\ terridic. Ahlen 
Fo of formidable] 1. T 
N. e cat od * 
e of their danger. cay Jet) „tem , | 
Fenn, adv. [of formidable] dreadful , 


dreading very 0 


„ 9 * 4 

4 n 

1 4 : . 

* & 
wv 


U 


' FOR 


forgidoloftas,, Lat.) fearfulneſs, very great 


fou T a PREY y 
cal, nc { frrmans Lat-] tbe art of ziring beings of birth to any 
J | V 
ns [of form] having no regular form, ſhapeleſs. Sheke- 

0 ; 3 n COA { | 


| Forney, 
anton in China s 
hong” [popmopt; Sax X NSE F 
baute ag hi little form or preſcription uſed 
3% Lat. [with phyſicians] Kaum goal gh yes e 
Aol E in diſtinction from the great forms which 
l al medicines. 0 % F en EL . Wa Fj ; 
Apt ſin law] a rule or model, an ordinanee or certain terms 


eee eee ee eee 
ale, Sar] "the fell, ging in che front. See 
f re 75 101 Das K . N 7 


5 eſeribed and decreed by authority) for the form ee of an act 
t Fe f e R . 

; „Ec. J a proſeſſion of faith; a formulary: 
r. F ORMULA lin theology, Se. J kad! k n. mf Aae ; bg T 


| Cas [ formulaive, Fr. formulario, It. and Sp. of formula- 
1.1; A book of forms or precedents for Haw matters. 2. 
be manner or ſtyle of proceeding in the law. 3. A wr ing 

bntains the form of an oath to be taken upon ſome vecaſions. . 
E FormuLE, J. Fr. [ formula, Lat.] a ſet form or model. RP 
Fonvaca LIA [among the Romans] the feaſt of ovens, kept in 
I memoration of thoſe ancient ovens, in which wheat was baked, be- 
e the way of grinding corn, and making bread, was found out. 
FoRNA “ON { fornage, Fr. of fornax, Lat. a furnace, Or furnus, 
.. an oven] 7. A fee taken by a lord of his tenant, bound to bake in 
WE: oven ; or for liberty to uſe his own. 2. Hearth-money, chimney- 
* Dney. ' SOOT hes OC ON | 1 - oo p 
3 o Foenien vr, verb neut. ( formeare, It. forniear, Sp. from for- 
„„ Lat.] to commit fornication. It is a new way to fornicate at a 
WWznce. | Brown. aro Fant. 
WE Founics'rion; Fr. [ formicazione, It. fornicacion, Sp. of fornicatto, 
11. The act of unchaſtity between ſingle perſons, concubinage, or 

nerce with an unmarried woman. 2. [In ſcripture] ſometimes 
try. Pouredſt out thy fornications on every one that paſſed by. 
EForn:carion {of ferm, Lat. in architecture] an arching or vault- 
0 call de. . + 774 | 5 | 
WF orxca' row | forcicatetr; Fr. fornicatore, It. fornicario, Sp. of 
icator, Lat.] a whoremonger, one that has commerce with un- 
oed women. Query, whether fornication, in the ſcripture uſe of the 
xd, is not diſtin from conenbinage ? and, if ſo, whether our modern 
eptation of the word, gives juſt idea of it? And by the way, if 
Atery, in the ceipturt uſe, means only the cohabitation with an- 
cr's wife;/ywuery/if the modem uſe of this word alſo ſhould not be re- 
Wiidered ? See ApuLTERY and Coxcußgixv AE. N. B. Both adul- 
end whoredom;\.in"the foriptures; are alſo uſed metaphorically, 
ani / the fn of idolatryon And, accordingly, the great whore in 
apocalypſe, is a certain apeate church, and where reſiding is de- 
nined too, vn, ind city famed for its „ven bills, and which, in 
John d time, reigned over the kings of the earth. Revelations 
mm, v. geachtet 2b. enen eee ee en 1 
Forts, Lat, an arch or vault. 


eaux Jin anatomy itke extremity of the corpus calloſum, which 
Eparated: or divaricated into wo legs, forming a kind of arch or 
IX, M100 ain E353! 10} $038 33 „ 28 > 
Poxyrrss [in law] anexaQion,”' "© 

PORRAGE' ['fourrage, Fr. See Forace] proviſion of hay, © oats, 
In, ©; eſpecially in a timg of war. hee. Y 


Mics] to ride about the country to get forage. |: - | 
b0rkees, a parliament town of Scotland, in the county of Murray, 
ut 13 miles welt of Eglin. It is claſſed with Inverneſs, Fortroſe, 
Nairn, which all together fend one member to parliament. -5". 

0 FoRSA!K E, irr. verb act. forſook, preter. forſook, or forſalcen, 


ba. to deny] 1. To leave, to go away from, to quit. Unwil- 
& 1 ret your friendly ſtate. + Dryden. 2. To leave in reſent- 
at, neglect or diſlike. The time when firſt Saul God 3 
ag. 3. To deſert, to fail. Shame the world Hb, © Dryden. 
Toxsa“KER Jof forſale] one that forſakes, a deſerter. Hateful, 
ater; of God. Apocr pb. N 21 We 
Fo xscnEr {in old Sax. records] the outer or fore · part of a furlong, 
or ſlip of ground that lies nett the highway... r 
Foxscuo's E in old law}; land or tenements ſeiaed aby the lawsfor 


1211848 , 1 Wos £ 
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” Wt of the performance of ſervices due from:the-tenant. ; 
\ or thi \ o xs ES, water- falls. 2994 5 tion 21. Nod hen 

than Fo RET), a ſmall trunk or coffin; Til am etowins cid oN 
; 1 e e See To'Forsxk mus em ame ww bad 
jat aud! bose TH [roppoch, Sax,] 11 In truth, very. woll At is afed 


nolt abwa 


Th e or as un interjettion of contempt- 1 f man, 


govern a realm. Hayward. 2. It is ſuppoſed to have 


t 2 en once a title of reverence uſed in addreſs to womens # It: is qutoba- 
„ the f an inferior, being called; ſhewed chis [attention by unſwering 
daf wu Yes, forſooth, which in time loft its true meaning und an- 


076, ere exelamatory interjection, was ſuppoſid u co on. 
Dor 'n dhakeſpeare to have been uſed — ing pow 
13 400 n word forftoth, has been changed tur the French a- 
3 ale Int di 8899) 1 naw 
3 s land, | el gi 
N A“A, ir. de. , ſorſ. | 
bm, v try, au. forſwore, preter. forſwotep bn ſor- 
h, Ce part. aff. [ronppeanian, Sax. verſweren, Du vetſchwe- 
ke a fag love, an aria, Su. karſwaran; Goth.) t To 
r wo, G0 Be perjured. Falſe; ſwearing, and fbr mor- 


ö yalit * , 
d 99 1 ToF $797 3 [ot rio} wil ina 0 
the / RSwes's wt C an Bob: 
Verb ach. 13 To renounce upon oaths" Neyer to woe 


" more, but do N g ; 

dud forfavear here Shak . 24 To deny . 

A 28 wears chy gold ew" on With — <> "ak 
rw, Sofeuear one's gell; to be perjured, to ſwear falſſy. 5; 


| " 
* % + 
® "> 'S 


- Y ; 
PR. ! $ 
abt Pi — & — 
a > 
* 


pere uſes b. 1 jgand in the Indian ocean, about 100 miles eaſt of 


donvix, Lat. e e wag the brawny ſubſtance of the brain. 


10 Foa AE, or To g Foſrracine [ Hurrager, Fr. See To 
Werte 


fart, pa. ¶ ponyecan, Sax. forſage, Dan. vberlagen, Ger. verſge - 


N 


Fork 


 Forswea'reR [of ſarſeueur] one who forſwears or is perjured, , 
For - .[ofponppentan, Sax.] one that hath taken a falſe oath; 
perjured. Ry . og „„ 
Fox r, Fr. [ forte, It. fuerte, Sp. probably of Fortis, Lat. ſtrong] 
a little caſtle or fortreſs: a place of ſmall extent, fortified either by 
art or nature, or both; being encompaſſed round with a moat, ram- 
part, and parapet, to ſecure ſome high ground or paſſage of a river, 
and for other advantages. ; | | 5 
Far Keyal, à fort which has 26 fathoms. for the line of de- 
E Lk | + 
Star Foxr, a kind of redoubt; compoſed of re. entering and ſaliant 
: Angles; which commonly have from five to eight points, 
: ForTavenTDRa; one of the Canary iſlands, ſubje& to Spain. 
ee Ital. [in make books] directs to play or ſing loud and 
For rox rR, or F. F. It. [in muſic books] ſigniſies a degree lou 
der than frre only: e e ee 
2 OK TED, adh. [of fort] furniſned or guarded by fort; now ob- 
: ete. N 3 * q . 4 ö - 
It deſerves with characters of braſs, 
A forted reſidence. Shakeſpeare, 
\ Fo'rTEMENT,'Fr. the fame as forte. Se % 
Piu Fo'xTe, or P. F. It. in muſic books] ſignifies a degree lou- 
der than only orte. | * q 
For TH, adv. [fonth, Sax. boort, Du. fort, L. Ger.] 1. Out of 
doors, abroad. I muit come forth. Shakeſpeare, 2. Forward, out- 
ward in time. From that day forth. Spenſer. 3. Forward in order 
or place. Madam Pandarus ſteps forth. Dryden. 4. Out, away; 
beyond the boundary of any place. They will privily relieve their 
friends that are forth. Spenſer. 5. Out, in public ſt:te, or public 
view, Your troubled country call'd you forth: Waller, 6. Tho- 
roughly, from beginning to end. To hear this matter forth. Shake- 


ſpeare 7. To a certain degree. Hence we learn how far forth we 


may expect juſtification. Hammond. 8. On to the end. I repeated 
the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bad me ſay forth; I ſaid I was taught 
no more. Memoir in Stiype. „ e e eee 

Fox Tn, prep. out of. Some forth their cabbins peep. Donne. 

Fox TH- CO MNS, adj. [of porch and coman, Sax. ] ready to be pro- 
duced or brought forth, not abſconding, not loſt. See that he be 
forth-coming. Shakeſpeare, | | 

For TH-1'SVING, adj. [of forth and ue] coming out, coming for- 
ward from a covert. 5 uſes it. {16S + » 

Fox TRHNITOHT, adv. [of forth and right] 1. Straight-forward, 
without defleftions. The river not running forthright, but almoſt 
continually winding. Sidney. 2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare as a ſub- 
ſtantive. TR, 5 e OTIS | 

There's a maze trod indeed, „„in 
Through forthrights and meanders;. Shaleſpear 
- FoxTawi'Th, adv. [fopth prch, Sax.] preſently, immediately, 
out of hand, at once, ftraight. e ds IH e eee 
Fo'R TIE TH, adj. [of forty] the ordinal of forty, the, fourth tenth, 
the next after the thirty-niath, * eee 

Fo'RTIFIABLE, adj. [of fertify] capable of being fortified. -- 
FoRTHTICA“TION, Fr. [ fortificazione, It. fortiſicacion, Sp. of fortifi- 
catio, Lat. or military architecture] is the art of fortifying or ſtrength- 
ening a place, by making works around the ſame, in order to render 
it capable of being defended by a ſmall force againſt - che attacks of a 
more numerous enemy, a place built for ſtrength. Images, battles, 
and fortifications being then delivered to their memory. Suney. 

Ancient FoRTIFICATION, was walls of defence made of trunks of 
trees, &c. mixed with earth to ſecure them againſt che aſlaults of an 
enemy. Theſe in time were altered for walls of ſtone, with little 


made uſe of their darts in ſecurity, the parapets being cut into loop 
holes, and theſe walls flanked by round or ſquare towers. 
Artificial Fox rIiricATiox, is works raiſed by the engineers, to 
ſtrengthen the natural ſituation of a place, by repairing it, and ſupply- 
plying 15 defects; ſuch as ravelins, horn-works, half. moons, re- 
„Sent 96 19 e 6 e { 56} 0 | 
Natural FoxTiFicaT10N, conſiſts in a place being | ſtrong by na- 
Tate, us heing ſituated on a hill or in. 'a*marſh,\pr any other way that 
r e acceſs; whether by rivers, marſhes, ſtrong deflles, 
10 nee S101. 60.07 AIR BY Þi5hs 
t 10 feufive BoxwioueariON, has regard to the ſeveral ways of an- 
paying an enemy, And is the particular concern of the general of 
an army, whondeſigns to lay ſiege to ſome town; it conſiſts in 
Enowing how, to take all advantages in the manner of carrying on a 
ſiege, Se dun 4 att wt 3 , - ” 
!|\Defeaſive BorTiFICATION, has reſpect to the precaution and in- 
duſtry by hid a weak party oppo es a 1 and particular] 
concerns governors of places, who knowing the 
ow > 4h 192 them, ought to endeavour to ſecure it from 
18 on 3; 145571 OH . . "IT _— 
. ORTIFICATION, is one Whoſe baſtions are all equal, or 
that are built in a reuſe polygon; the ſides and angles whereof are 
generally abduramucket ſhot from each other. e 
nu Run Tur OA Ton, is when a town has ſuch an irregular 
om tuntion; as to render it uncapable of being fortified regu- 
2 either becauſe of che difference of its ſides; ſome being too 
o and others roo' ſhorty” or by its being ſurrounded with precipices, 
——— hills, rocks or mountains, c., 
han Durable πππτννν,NQανν] is one that is built with a deſign that it 


Na an lo ral, Sax] a being quit of ſines. ſop enttle atteſted 1 halbiremainactiandingſheker for ages. 
Pans 9934 0) 14.1 warwe7  * - bs TrmporaryBorr twicarionyis one chat is creted upon ſome emer- 


- gentooeafion; and d to laſt only a little time. | 
n adj. [fortifie, Fr.] made ſtrong, ſtrengthened 
with fi TH 8 * 16 SHS £4 313 E838 $4493 oe 1 


Fo'xT1F1ER [of fortify}-1, Ons who eredts works for defence. The 


- Fortifier of ih endennis. Cate. z. One who ſupports or ſecures, one 
Who upholds. The fortifiers of wickedneſs. Sidney. 1 
To /Fo'wriry; verb act. ¶ fariifſcars, It. and Lat: fortifier, Fr. for- 
riſcùr Sp.. To ſtrengthen on make ſtrong, to fence, to ſecure a 
place after a regular manner with ramparts, ditches, and other bul - 
N ee eee $5] ; warks, 


* 
. "4 = . 


Walls or parapets raiſed on the top of the other, behind which they _ 


ength and weakneſs 


be ſome little forri/age or wooden caſtle ſet. Spenſer. ForTuNE [Tvxn, Gr.] was not known in the earl 
Fox TIL IT Y [in old ſtatutes] a fortified place, a caſtle or bul- not find in Homer or Heſiod any mention of her th ler ages, me 0 
wark. | then invented, | | Hen... at ey 


life, the means of life. Driven to London to ſeek his fortune. Swift. and Venus, ſo termed on account of their kind an 


e, Ry 
She had alſo ſeveral _ erefted to her honour. One to Fortuna 1. Ready, prompt, quick, haſty. I 00 Verba 


FOR 1 


warks. He fortified the city againſt beſieging. Fecliſunſticus. 2. To ple of Venus, and alſo Fortuna Mulielris,. Tlefe \,. | 
confirm, to encourage. It greatly Aortifed er detires. Sidney. 3. Privata and Fortuna Obſequens, and alſo Fortan p was ay y 
To fix, to eſtabliſn in reſolution. Fortified with reſolution to ſecure ſeveral other fortunes, who had temples. Va bata; kee 
his works. Locke. | Wc. | | When Fortune was not favourable to them N 
Fo R TIL AOR [of fort] a little fort, a blockhouſe. There ſhould her with curſes and imprecations. ; 


they were vont u h 


Fo' Trix, Fr. a little fort or ſconce built in haſte for the defence In after days, it was introduc'd as a machine and 
of a poſt or paſs, &c. called a field- fort; a little fort raiſed to defend divers purpoſes in theology, &c. and made 9 
a camp, particularly in a ſiege. Hanmer. | Men taking notice of a world of evils and diſorders hi 

Fo'rTiNns, or Fo'RLINs, are field forts or ſmall fortreſſes or ſconces, and not daring directly to complain of providence. Maes 05 
the flanked angles of which are generally diſtant 120 fathom one from unwilling to excuſe themſelves from being the n Fo tein 
their 6 


ey 


another; they are different in their extent and figure, according to the misfortunes, had recourſe to the notion of Fortune upon d MN 
nature and ſituation of the greund; ſome of them having whole ba- might vent all their reſentments with impunity. N ic dy 
ſions, and others only demi-baſtions ; the uſe of them is only tempo- Plutarch obſerves, that before the name of Fortune had ow: 
rary, and are either to defend the line of circumvallation, or to guard world, men perceiving a certain arbitrary cauſe, which Fe . 
ſome paſſage or dangerous poſt. | 8 ters in an irreſiſtible manner, called it God; but gh Ab dab. 
Fo'RTINGLEs, the ſame as farundel. | ſame cauſe did ſeem ſometimes to act at random and 5 wy (at th 
ForT1'ss1M0o, It. [in muſic books] denotes extreme loud. or order at all, the Supreme being came to be diveltedor le "ns ineſs 
Fo'xTiTuDpE | fortitude, Lat.] 1. Valour, courage, or ſtoutneſs of and Fortune or Deſtiny acknowledged in its Read, f * td | Fa 85 
mind; by which a man acts according to the rules of reaſon, even in It is not eaſy to determine what the ancients meant by 2 0 
the midſt of the greateſt mĩsfortunes or adverſity. 2. Strength, vigour, The Romans meant by it ſome principle of fortuity macht | 2 W 
5 Dy thi 


force; obſolete. Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude. Shakeſpeare. Came to paſs without being neceſſitated thereto; but i; leems az if p 


_ ForTirtupe [ fortitude, Lat.] bravery, the power of acting or ſaf- never preciſely thought what and whence that principle wy ew, 


fering well. It is one of the four Cardinal virtues, which by moraliſts Whence the philoſophers often intimated thas men on 6... ards | 

is defined to be a conſtant purpoſe of mind to undergo dangers, pain, the phantom fortune to hide their ignorance, and tat 088 [ 

labour, c. whenever we think them to be beſt; and its chief rules are whatever befel a man, without his knowing the reaſon 1% orp 
TR \ 


988 [1 
rture, | 
0'sSA, 


to undertake and to endure, Yet by undertaking is not meant fool- tune. "Be | 1 
hardineſs, running raſhly into dangers; but the Knowledge of under- 1 affirms, that it was men that made a deity of Pond 
going an action to overcome a danger, Weighing it well before it be ed te, nos facimus, fortuna, deam, Oc. g 


en . 
c 
. f 


undertaken. Moraliſts alſo divide it into four ſpecies, viz. Magna- So then, according to the ſentiments of the heathens, fine z þ felony 
nimity, Magnificence, Conflancy and Patience, as to private evils, ſuch. no more than the arrival of things in a ſudden and uner 1 lossA | 
as impriſonment, poverty, Cc. ner, without any apparent cauſe or reaſon. So that Cn in = he hum 
FoxTiTups {in ſculpture and painting] was repreſented by the loſophical ſenſe, is what is vulgarly called Chonce, N oss / 
goddeſs Pallas embracing a pillar. Chriftian Fonrirvoß has been Hut Fortune, in a religious ſenſe, had a farther force, fr r E pod 
repreſented by a damſel in the habit of an Amazon, with a helmet on many altars and temples erected to her. bia, 
her head, eagles wings on her ſhou!ders, having in one hand a buckler This intimates that the heathens had perſonify'd ay! em di be 
upon which was the ſign of the croſs, and in the other the banner of their Chance, and conceiv'd her as a fort of goddeſs, vio dd 055470 
Conſtantine, Both theſe ee age remind me of thoſe moſt beauti- the fate of men at her pleaſure, Ty cry pe 
ſul lines in the late maſterly verſion of the Table of Cebes, Hence it may be inferr'd that the ancients at one tine tat force ig 
See KNOWLEDGE graſping a refulgent ſtar, 4 for a peremptory cauſe, bent upon doing good to fone t D̊u _ 
See FORTITUDE in pareply of war. others; and ſometimes for a blind, inconſtant cauf, vit ary _ 
Table of Crs in Engliſh verſe, with notes. view or determination at all, aero 
Fox rITuDEs [with aſtrologers] are certain advantages which pla- Fortune was alſo painted as a naked lady ſtanding upon a elgbe cr _ - 
nets have to make their influences more ſtrong by being ſo or ſo placed, ball, having an enſign or fail over-ſhadowing her. This rolcion of —_ 
qualified or affected. 755 the goddeſs fortune 15 moſt happily explained by the ingenivx aikur —_ 
' Fo'xTLET [from fort ; in old law] a little fort. of CeBEs in Engliſh verſe: . 
Fo TNICHT, ſub/t. contracted from fourteen nights [peopne xyne Her grace unſtable as her tottering BALL. » th, 
myghe, Sax. It was the cuſtom of the ancient northern nations to Wheneber ſhe ſmiles, ſhe meditates our fall. . ee 
count time by nights. Thus we ſay, This day ſevennight: So Taci- Nor is the aforemention'd blind and fromiſcuous Ciftribution of her fr 5 a 8 
tus, non dierum numerum ut nos, ſed noctium computant] the ſpace of two vours and frowns, leſs happily expreſs'd by him in thele lines: f 15 0 
weeks. N | — — With reſtleſs wings | 3 57 # 
6 Fo'rTREsS [ forterefſe, Fr. fortezza, It. fortaleza, Sp.] a place for- The world ſhe ranges, and her favours fig: | A bo 
tifiedeither by art or nature, a ſtrong hold, a caſtle of defence. Flings, and re/umes, and plunders and beſtons; | 6 de bs 
ForTvu 1Tous [ fortuit, F. Fortuito, It. and Sp. of fortuitus, Lat.] Caric divides the 6% ng, and the ace, ig ] | 
happening by chance, caſual, accidental, | Fox run ſimmutable] is repreſented in the fame {pure a5 uſa, bi whe. 
ORTU ITOUSLY, adv, [of fortuitous] caſually, accidentally. but ſtanding upon a cube inſtead of a wheel or bal, viwout wings 00 It and 
Fo'xTUNa [in ancient law books] the ſame that we call treaſure. her feet, and her fail hanging looſe by her fide. Nut 
Fox TuNATE | fortunatus, Lat, fortune, Fr. fortunato, It. afortung- Fox Tune favours fools, | Fos : 
de, Sp. fortunado, Port.] happy, lucky, ſucceſsful, not ſubject to mi- Lat. Fortuna fave fatuis. Sp. Al ombre oli i ſimt i dal þ genera 
carriage; applied to perſons and things. mano. (Fortune lends a hand to the bold.) we ſo fir 
FoxTUNaTE Hands, a place famous among the ancients, on ac- Then rox run knocks be Cure to open the doll. | ek veſl 


fear it ſhould nerer 


count of golden apples, fancied to grow in them; or, as Varro ſays, That is, let no opportuuity that offers flip, for und Fo 


for ſheep with golden fleeces. Ancient geographers deſcribe them as come again. | it and di 
ſituate without the ſtraits of Gibraltar in the Atlantic ocean; but the To Fox Tun, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to fall ont, 1 happet, ee 
moderns take them to be the Canary ſlands, on account of their great to come caſually to paſs; generally in an imperſoual forn. TM mncous e: 
temperature and fertility. | tuned. Knolles. \ bones, t 
Fo'xTUunaTELY [of fortunate] happily, proſperouſly, ſueceſs- Fo'xTuweD, agj. [of fortune} ſupplied by fortune. The ful jt earth. 
fully: | tun d Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 1 al wr Foss11 
Fo'sTUNATENESS [of fortunate] luckineſs, ſucceſsfulneſs, proſpe- Fo'xTuneroox [of fortune and book] a book conſulted 1 arth, 
rouſneis. | 22 a | .* *_... fortunes, and foretel future events. Beauty lays ope lobe fan 6$1-woot 
FORTUNE, Fr. [ fortuna, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. The power Craſbasv. 5 | Ionen (ere ever { 
ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of life according to her own. humour. ForTuntnv'nTER [of fortune and hunt] à man whoſe —ꝑ 27 ds. way, « 
Fortune that arrant whore. Shakeſpeare. 2. The good or ill that be- is to enquire after unmarried women with great portion, W be Romans 
falls mankind. Fortune is underitood to befal only rational agents, but himſelf by marriage. Spe&ator. . ed, Jupit des; or | 
chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 3. The chance of FoxTuNnts [with aſtrologers] the two bern, . 5 or ay 
, Lelceſte 


4. Event or ſucceſs, good or bad. Surrounded by the fortune and ture. FF d D Fo'sreR 
boldneſs of many navigators. Temple. ND Eſtate, — rany Ofa To Fo TUNE TELL, werb neut. [of fortune and . Fe 175 ID, to br 
good birth but ſmall fortune. Sevift. 6. The portion of a man or wo- to the power of revealing future events. The PF fret — 


Futurity, future events. You who mens fortunes in their faces read, lines. Clarengm, — Yeats common „ Ye fofte 
Coley. | | „  Fo'grunsaeiuge [of firtie and roller] 000.8" Pema fr Kee Ack, 


FokTUNE is fabled to be the daughter of Oceanus, and the ſervant people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity- Erne oft 
RBRO'7 


in 
] a kind of tournament dr WT ; red at the { 
1 Ger. bitzis, 


unconſtant; that ſhe had a heel in her hand, which ſhe turned with- Fo'krY [peopenviz. Sax. veertigh, Du. viertig, er ER. c 
out ceaſing, raiſing men ſometimes to the top of the wheel, and HI. Ger. off R104) — | ; to wander il ka his 
ſometimes caſting them down, ſo that there was nothing ſetiled or ſe. To Foxwa'xpss, verb a8. [of for and avardr} „ She 1 ＋ 2 * 


cure, that did concern her ; the was univerſally. adored, and great and wearily. A weary wight forwvandering by wee” : len uſes it 


princes had her image in gold kept ſafe with them in their dwellin Fo R Uu, a place of negotiation or merchandizing 7", >, | t 
that ſhe might be always favoura le to them. Ke " mans, ay to our e place; alſo the P 5 — dhe Lg al 
She was repreſented in a chariot dragged by four blind horſes ; un- vernor of a province ſat to give judgment; ald u bie i oben 4 ouph i 


der her feet was a globe, and in her right hand ſhe held the helm of a in the city of Rome, where cauſes were judicta he fuſs for Je. 
ſhip, and in the left a cornucopia or horn of plenty, She had many deliver'd to the people: it is alſo ſometimes uſed b) x where lu et 
images, ſtatues and temples erected to her, and the Romans adored no riſdiction. The forum was a public place in ns mater. 
deity more than Fortuna. At her right hand a youth named Favor, and prators made their ſpeeches before the proper) et m plain di g 
play d upon a wheel to intimate how ſoon her favours might fly away property, or in criminal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, ! 
from us: there were at Rome two images of her that were remarkable, fend. Watts. 3y 888 IF, 
Fortuna Calva, and Fortuna Vitrea, which. were both very fignifi- Fokuxrk [in ancient deeds] a long ſlip of 85. bunte 
| Fo wann I poppeand,, Sax. Yoorwarrt, 15 too o 


Prinigenia, the other to e which was near to the tem- 


- 
- $4 
- x * 
5 b * 
4 
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| a 1 1 0 

* 2. 45 Ardent, hot, violent. You II Rill bf 
| obſervation on 1 Las er, Warm, earneſt, We ſhould re- 
/ rug Sa I alſo was 7 ward to do. Galatians. 4. 


hich 

ber the Pool, 50 The boy too forward for his years. 

hay, confident, Prove Flt over- odeſt, Bold, quick, ingenious, 
0 ; 


An. 5. 9 , 6. Premature, early, ripe. A Ver. 
Far a 3 Antecedent, anterior; oppoſed to 2 
14 ſpring: us take the inſtant by the forward top. Shakeſpeare. 8. 


7. 


A. 


ene adv ſtrait on befofe, in the fore part, onward pro- 
T7000 | 
ſee) 1 5 [from the adv.] 1. To puſh on, to haſten, to acce- 
To OR , p . - 
2 improvement. mh ; 
Ne in 2 6h e 2. To advance, to patroniſe. b 
10 10 15 [of forward] he who forwards or promotes any 
Fo'xw | 


[of forward] eagerly, haſtily, quickly. 


g. 
| 0'RWARDLY), ady. 


5. NESS Fon b N 
Pal. His ers were Fain to reſlrain his forwardneſs. Wotton 
0101s. Th | f 


| dineſs to act. Willingneſs to live, or for- 
Lene ee. 5 Early ripeneſs. 4. Confidence, aſſu- 
3 of modeſty. A kind of forwardre/s and aſſurance. Ad- 
e, | 


bears, adv. ſtraight before, progreſſively. Backward and 

* ; . 

f 4 7 ; 

4; ſeveral times. Arbuthnot. 45 | h 

* [ 92 Fr. Hild, It. fs, Wel. of fo/a, Lat.] a trench, moat, 
it. 925 1 9 * 1 ä . 

f 3 faith anatomiſts] a kind of cavity in a bone, with a large 

E ture, but no exit or perforation. . c 5 

Y 5 Lat. a ditch in which, in ancient times, women commit- 

celony were drownet. 1 : 3 

Wc, Tin anatomy] the middle part of the cervix, or hinder part 

duman neck; alſo the great chink of the pudendum muliebre. 


—” W K — 


— Y7 


© lc pudendum muliebre, and which preſents itſelf upon opening 
mY abia, and in the middle of which are the carunculz myrtifor- 


ronun Operatis [in old records] foſs-work, or the labour 
L 1 by pl inhabitants and neighbouring tenants for 
ng and maintaining the ditches round a town. 

WW: cv, the duty paid for ſuch ſervice. 

run, a trench, a place intrenched. a I” 
run [in old records] a place fenced with a ditch, or the 
of a cut river; 
ser. See Faber. 3 

sr, or Fossgr, a ſmall cheſt or cabinet. 5 
e, a. Fr. and It. [of Hlis, Lat.] that which is dug out of 
ch. Woodward uſes it. RE 
55:5, 44/7. ¶ /ofibia, of fodere, Lat. to dig] all manner of things 
re dug out of the earth, or they are ſuch as grow adhering to the 
in ſuch manner, as that there is no apparent diſtinction of parts 
ning or contained, i. e. veſſels and juices circulating in them. 
other bodies, which becauſe we diſcover them by digging 
the bowels of the earth, are called by one common name 
under which are compr:hended metals and minerals. Locle. 
e word Hi we underſtand bodies of a plain and ſimple ſtru- 
in which there is no viſible difference of parts, no diſtinction 
els and their contents, but every portion of which is ſimilar to 
erſect as the whole. Hill. 

tive Foss1Ls Ib mineraliſts] are ſtrictly defined to be ſenſible 
generated of” growing in and of the earth, whoſe conſtituent 
ve ſo ſimple and homogeneous, that there is no apparent di- 
Ion of veſſels and juices between the part and the whole. 

un Foss1Ls with miners] are ſuch as may be divided into 
it and diſſimilar parts. 2 | 5 
pentitious Foss Us, or Foreign Foss1Ls [in mineralogy] are the 


earth, | 

nit, are all metals, ſalts, both common and precious ; 
arch. | 
den- woop, trees dug deep out of the ground, ſuppoſed to have 
ere ever ſince the univerſal deluge. . 

us. war, one of the four principal highways of England, made 
be Romans, and ſo called on account of its bein dich d in on 
des; or becauſe in ſome places it was never perfected; but left 
peat ditch. It leads from Cornwall through Devonſhire, by Co- 
Y. Leiceſter, Newark, c. and to Lineoln. Dy 
bFo'srer [ropemuan, Sax. foſterer, Dan. voeſteren, Du.] 1. To 
Ub, to bring up, to ſupport, to nurſe, to feed. Foſlering has al- 
"la | been a ſtronger alliance than blood. Davies, 2. To pamper, 
courage. Faffer d up in blood. Sidney. 3. To cheriſh, to for- 
ner blow. Thomſon. N bo 
RACE, a [of fo/ter] the charge of nurſing, The charge 
i age of this hd” Belk ml m7, F 
Emo THER [of fo/fer and brother; Forten-broben, Sax. 
red at the ſame A a fed by the 425 Bale Davies 101 


PPTER-CH1LD [popren.cild, Sax.) a child brought up b thoſe 
are not ki natural parents, a 1 mann 


DSTERDA' 
f a 6 8 [of fer and dam] a nurſe, one that 


orms the of- 


te 7 * 8 by ſuckling a young child belonging to another. 
re . STEREA'RT . | -4 4 
ug pu I ern (of fofter and earth] earth by which a plant is nou- 
11 [or I fats it did not grow at firſt in it. Cheriſh'd with f;/er- 
5 for IV 1 885 * N 5 | 

ehe in %%% l a nurſe, one who gives food in the place of 
muten | ng Aland they put their children to fefterers. Davies. 

1310 ore che, \ 10 i [ropten-pzven, Sax. ] one who brings up another 


Fs uſes ü 0 gives a child food in the place of the father, 
rr. * ; 
| ata ub, land allotted for the ſuſtenance of any perſon, 


wm 


d, not inferior. Forward of her breeding. 


We may houſe our own country 


peandney ye, Sax.] 1. Promptneſs, quickneſs, 


3 oss Magna [in anatomy] an oblong cavity, forming the inſide 


neous exuviz of ſea and land animals; and even vegetables, as 
; bones, teeth, leaves, which are found in plenty in divers parts 


F OU 


a OM: © . & 1 off . #0 - 5 _ 3 D 
Fos rER LNA por ven. lean, Sax.) the jointure of a wife or nup- 


tial gifts. | . | 
FosTERMO'THER [of er and mother] a nurſe. 
FosTErNvu'RsE [of fo/ier and nunc. This is an improper com- 
pound, becauſe Viſier and nurſe mean the ſame, Jobnſon] a nurſe. 

Our fo/ternurſe ot nature is repoſe. Shakeſpeare, _ _ | ; 

Fo'srERs0vw [of Jaſter and ſon] one fed, and educated, tho? not the 
ſon by nature. O e of Jove. Dryden. 

Fo'Tuer [of pochen, Sax. ] any ſort of meat for cattle, See Foo- 
BER. | | | 

Fo'rvs, Lat. the ſame as fomentation. = 3 

Fo'vea, Lat. a pit or deep hole in the ground to catch wild beaſts, 

Fo vA, Lat. [in old records] a grave. | | 

Fovea [with aſtrologers] the fourth houſe of the figure of the hea- 

vene, the ſame as [mum Col. rt 20 f 

FovEA Cordis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a hollowneſs in the breaſt 
above the pit of the ſtomach. | . 

Fovea'Dt [in the military art] a ſort of little mine in the manner 
of a well, ſcarce more than 10 foot wide and 12 deep, dug under 
ſome work or fortification, and charged with barrels or ſacks of gun- 
powder, to blow it up, and covered over with earth. 

FoucurT, the fret. and part. See To FIGHTr. | 

— Fou'cnTen, the par. paſſ. of fight; ſeldom uſed. On the foughten 
field. Milton. | | 

Four [ paul, Sax. buxl, Du. fuhl, L. Ger.) 1. Not clean, filthy, 
dirty, miry. Through moſt of its ſignifications it is oppoſed to far. 

Deep and foul ways. Tillotſon. 2. Iinpure, polluted, full of filth. 
The /2z/ diſeaſe. Shake/jcare, 3. Wicked, deteſtable. Jeſus rebuked 
the ſoul ſpirit. St. Mark. 4. Not lawful, not according to eſtabliſhed 
rules: By foul play were we heav'd hence. Shakeſpeare. 5. Hateful, 
ugly, loathſome. For! fights. Bacon, 6. Diſgracefal, ſhameful. 
That /n revolt. Milton. 7. Coarſe, groſs. Rank and /ou/feeding. 
Felton. 8. Full of groſs humours or bad matter, requiring mundifica- 
tion or purgation. How foul it is, what rank diſeaſes grow. Shake- 
Hheare. 9. Not bright, not ſerene. Be fair or Heul, or rain or ſhine. 
Dryden. 10. With rough force, with unſeaſonable violence. Their 
men might fall /2z/ of each other. Clarendon, 

Four [a ſea term] intangled as a rope. 1 ; 

F oY Anchor is Foul [Aa ſea term] ſignifies zhe cable is get about the 
00k, | 

The Ship makes Foul Water [a ſea term] is when a ſhip under ſail 
comes into ſhole water, ſo as to raiſe the ſand. | 

To be Foul, on each other, is when ſhips come ſo cloſe, as to entan- 
gle their rigging, and do one another damage, 

The Rope is Four [a ſea term] fignifies, the rope is entangled in it- 
ſelf, or hinder'd by another, fo that it cannot run or be haled. 

Four Ship, is one that has been long untrimmed, fo that graſs, 
weeds, periwinkles or barnacles ſtick or grow to her ſides under wa- 
ter. 

To Foul [faulan, Sax.] to make filthy, to daub, to dirty. She 
Fouls a ſmock. Swift. J 

Fo'vLFacep [of foal and face] having an ugly or hateful viſage. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Four os, folds. Milton uſes it. See Fou p. 

Fou'LIT x, adv. filthily, odiouſly, ſhamefully. . 

Neder (eek by Four, means what you mat have by fair. 
It. Nen cercar fer forza, quel che puoi aver di bueno woglia. 

Fout-MouTueD [of foul and mouth] ſcurrilous, habituated to the 
uſe of opprobrious language. So foulmeuthed a witneſs never appeared. 
Addiſen. 

Fou'rxxss [ ꝑylneryre, Sax.] 1. Filthineſs, naſtineſs, the quality 
of being foul. The ſpots or /oulne/s of cloaths. Wilkins. 2. Pollu- 
ton, 1mpurity. Free from all pollution or fou/ne/s. Bacon. 3. Hate- 
falneſs, atrociouſneſs. Diſcharging all its filth and fou/re/s into this 
one quality, as into a great fink. South. 4. Uglineſs, deformity. 
The fozlreſs of th' infernal form to hide. Dryden. 5. Diſhoneſty, 
vl of candour. All falſeneſs or fou!ne/s of intentions. Ham- 
mona, = * f 

To Found [ fundare, Lat. fender, Fr. fordare, It. findir, Sp.] to 
build, ſettle, eſtabliſn or ground. | 

To Founp, verb act. I funds, Lat. fonder, Fr.] 3. To lay the ba- 
ſis or foundation of any building. It was founded on a rock. Sr. 
Mattew. 2. To build, to raiſe. He did the Theban city fourd. 
Davies. 3. To eſtabliſh, to erect. He founding a library. 2 Mac- 
cabees. 4. To give birth or original to; as, he found?d an art or a 
family. 5. To raiſe upon, as on a principle or ground. Power 
Founded on contract. Locke, 6. To fix firm. Whole as the marble, 

founded as the rock. 'Shakeſpeart. 

1 FouNDd, verb ad. | fundo, Lat. fondre, Fr.] to melt and caſt 
metals. e es 

Found, prez. and part. past. of to fnd. See To Fin. 

Founpa"Tion, Fr. [ findacidn, Sp. of fundatio, Lat.] 1. The loweſt 
part of a building, the baſis which ſupports a building. 2. The act 
of fixing the baſis. 

e'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt, Tickel). 
3. The ground work of any thing, the principles on which any no- 
tion is raiſed. There is a foundation in nature for it. Locke. 4. Ori- 
ginal rife. Throughout the world even from the firſt foundation 


thereof. Hooker. 5. Eftabliſhment, ſettlement. 6. A donation or 


legacy, either of money or lands, for the maintenance or ſupport of 
ſome community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. 
Opportunity of going to ſchool on a feundarion. Sci. 
Fou xv DAY [in the iron works] the ſpace of fix days. 
Fovu'npsR [of found] 1. One who lays the foundation of, a build- 
er, one who preſides at the erection of a city. Preneſte's foander. 
Dryden. 2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any purpoſe, parti- 


cularly charity. The honourable foander of this lecture. Boyle. z. 


One from whom any thing has its riſe or original. James I. the 


founder of the Stuart race. Addiſon. 4. [ fondeur, Fr.] A caſter, one 


who forms figures by caſting melted metal into moulds. Founders add 
a little antimony to their bell metal, Grew. | 


— 


To Founnes, 
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Fo Feunbzü, derb nut. U fond, Fr. the bottom, ad fundum ſab. 


mergere, Lat. couler d fond, Fr. See FounpexING)] 1. Jo fink to the 
bottom. 2. To fail, ro miſcarry. In this point all his tricks founder. 
Shakeſpeare. h | | | 
To Founper a horſe [| fondre, Fr.] to cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and 
tenderneſs in a horſe's foot, by over-riding him in a hard road, that 
he is unable to ſet it to the ground. 1 have foander'd nine ſcore and 
odd poſts. Shakeſpeare, | 
' Fou'nperixo, finking : a ſhip is ſaid to founder, when by a great 
leak, or a great ſea breaking in upon her, ſhe takes in ſo much water, 
that ſhe cannot be freed from it; ſo that ſhe will neither veer nor 
ſteer ; but lies like a log, and not being able to ſwim long, will at laſt 
fink. * | 
Fov'xverING [in the body] befals a horſe by eating too much pro- 
vender ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo by drinking too much upon 
travelling when hot, and not riding him after it. | 
Fov'xvDERS were incorporated 2 1614, and are a maſter, two 
wardens, twenty-four aſſiſtants, and ninety. ſix on the livery, &c. the 
livery fine is 6/. Their armorial enſigns are azure, an ewer between 
two pillars or; their creſt a furnace, flames, and therein a pair of 
tongues held by two hands, all proper. | D | 
_ Fov'nvery, or Fou'npey [ fouderie, from foudre, Fr.] 1. The art 
of melting and caſting all ſorts of metals, particularly braſs, iron, Ic. 
2. A caſting-houſe, or place where figures are formed of melted 
metals. 725 
Fou'xpeess [of founder] 1. A woman who founds, builds, eſta- 
bliſhes, or begins any thing. 2. A woman who eſtabliſhes any chari- 
table revenue. Clariſſa was their chiefelt foundre/5. Spenſer. 
Fov'xDLiNG, ſub. [of pindan, Sax. found, from to find] a child 
left in a place, or dropt, and found there, a child expoſed to chance, 
and found without any parent or owner, We, like baſtards, are laid 
abroad, even as foundlings. Staney. | | 
Fou'npRING [in horſes] is an univerſal rheumatiſm, or a defluxion 
of humours upon the ſinews of the legs, which cauſes ſo great a ſtiff- 
neſs in them, that they loſe their wonted motion. | | 
Cheſt Founpxixo [in horſes] a diſeaſe in a horſe, diſcovered by 
his often coveting to lie down, and ſtanding ſtradling with his fore 


legs. ö 
| For Ante, It. futnte, Sp. of fons, Lat.] 1. A fountain, well, 
or ſpring. From the fount of life ambroſial drink. Milton. 2. A ſmall 
baſon of ſpring water. Proofs as clear as foarts in July. Shakeſpeare. 
See the other ſenſes under FouxTaix. 
FounT [of fundere, Lat.] a ſet of printing letters or types. 

| Fou'nTaiw | fontaine, Fr. fontana, It. fuente, Sp.) 1. A ſpring. 
2. A well, a ſmall baſon of ſpring water. Can a man drink better from 
the fountain when it is finely paved with marble, than when it ſwells 
over the green turf? Taylor. 3. A Jet, a ſpout of water. Bacon uſes 
it. 4. The head or firlt ſpring of a river. Waters keep the tenor of their 
fountains. Dryden. 5. Firſt principle, firſt cauſe. Almighty God, 
the fountain of all goodneſs. 8 Prayer. 

Arebed FouxTain, one whoſe baſon and jet are placed perpendicu- 
larly under an arch. | 

Baſon FounT ain, a 
Sc. in the middle. | 

Covered FounTaiNn, a kind of pavilion built of ſtone, incloſing a 
_ reſervoir, and ſpouting forth the water at a pipe or cock. 

Cup FounTain, one which beſides a baſon has a cup ſupported on 
a pedeſtal c. and receiving a jet or ſpout of water riting out of the 
middle of it. | 

Marine FounTain, a fountain a "2 of aquatic figures; as ſea 
divinities, naiades, tritons, dolphins, Oc. 

Naval FounTain, one made in the form of a ſhip or galley. . 

Open FounTaAin, is any ſpouting fountain, with a baſon, cup or 
bother ornaments. | | 

Ruſlic FounTain, a fountain adorned or enriched with rock-work, 
ſhell-work, petrifactions, Cc. | 
Satyrical FounTain, a ruſtic fountain 
adorned with ſatyrs, ſylvans, fauns, c. 
Statuary FounTain, one which being open and inſulated is adorn- 
ed with one or more ſtatues, | 

Symbolical FounTain, one whoſe principal ornaments are the at- 
tributes, arms, or cogniſance of the owner or erector. 

Pyramidal FavuxT ain, one that is compoſed of ſeveral baſons or 
cups, raiſed in ſtone over each other, eich leſs than the other, to the 
top, ſupported by a hollow ſhaft or ſtem, | | ; 

Spouting FounTain, any fountain-whoſe water is darted forth im- 
petuouſly through one or more jets or ajutages, and returns in rain, 
net-folds, or the like. ; 17 8 


baſon having a jet, ſpout, or perhaps a ſtatue, 


in manner of a grotto, 


Spring FouxTain, a kind of plain ſpout or ſtream of water, iſſuing - 


ont of a ſtone or hole in the wall, without any decoration, . 

_- Fountains [ fontes, Lat, fontaines, Fr.] are of two forts, ſuch as 
dry up in the winter, and ſuch as flow always. Moſt are of opinion 
that the former are produced by the rain. Thoſe perpetual ſprings 
may be defined to be collections of waters running down from the 
higher to the lower parts of the earth. Out of a great number of 


ſach fountains rivers are gathered, which carry the waters into the 


fea. | 2 

Some have imagined, that the perpetual ones are derived from the 
a, and that there are ſubterraneous tubes in the earth, thro' which 

the ſea water is conveyed to the fountains. But this opinion is liable 

to theſe two difficulties, how it is poſſible for the ſea - water to be car- 

ried to the tops of the higheſt mountains, ſince by all experiments in 

hydroſtatics it appears, that the ſurface of any water contained in any 


veſſel always lies even, fo that it is impoſſible for any one part of the 


furface to be higher than another, except it be made fo by ſome ex- 
ternal force. 25 
2. How it comes to paſs that fountain water is not ſalt. 

Others again diſlike this hypotheſis, and that for ſeveral reaſons, 
and aſſign rain as the cauſe of fountains ; but if rain were the only 
cauſe, whence can it be, that thoſe fountains are never dry in the time 
of the greateſt draught, when there has been no rain for a long time? 
and therefore others to rain add vapours ; which being by the ets of 

the. ſun ed in vaſt quantities (as the learned Pr. Halley has 


proved) and they being carried over the low land by the wind to the 
| W | 


-- 


W __ | 1 

ridges of mountains, where they preſently $66... 
down by the crannies of ſtone; ut, art off = Pitate, and 5. 
the caverns of the hills, the water thereof gath *Pours tering ng 


in the. baſons of ſtone it finds; which b 25 ende 
overplus of water runs over by the loweſt pla 5 _ all th 
ele ſprings, r wr 
the ridges of th 
jg” or brooks ; 
of theſe meeting again in one common valley, 


Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, Oc. | 
 Fou'NTaiNLEss [of fountain] being without a fo, 


ton, Man or ſri, 


IMPetuoſty; 2% 
IF Words out of ts 


nce, and im 
ENT ed tyo int 
a half, and alſo in this manner, 1, 2, 2, 4, make ten. It i f 2 
ber of letters in the Hebrew name ry, and thence by n 
tetragrammaton, or name of four letters; and many other — 
given to God a name of four letters; as the Aſſyrian 440 0 
Oos, the Latins Deus, and thence the French Dien. 1 
he who gets Four and ſpends five has no nted Of 8 pur 
Sp. Qui en titne quatro, y gaſla cinco, no ha meneſitr byjhy, tent 
ſpends more than his plow, or profeilion, can ſupport, moſs 10 
ruin or be hang'd) one or other of theſe is generally the fate of ch 
inconſiderate people. | | 
Four Corners [with horſemen] to work a horſe upon por on 


o. . * . . a . * het repro: 
is, in imagination, to divide the volt or round into four quarters; and * 
when he has done ſo upon each of theſe , aps the horſe makes a Ing, mi 
round or two at trot or gallop, and when he has done 6 wa exch Fo x- 


quarter, he is ſaid to have made the four quarters. 
FourBe, . Fr. a cheat or tricking fellow; ny obſolete, 
Thou art a falſe impoſter and a fourbe, Denhan. 
_ Fourcn [in law] a delay or putting off or prolonging an adi. 
Fov'rcER [old law term] a putting off, pioicuging, or delaying 
of an action. | | 
FouRCcHEe” [in —_—— 
at the ends, that has its fork 
as if cut off, 
Fou'rBER1E, Fr. tricking, cheating, knavery. 
Fo ux rorb, adj. [of four and fold} four tin es wetted, | 
Fe FouRTOO TED, adj. [of four and feot] quadruped, having fo 
Four1'ss, Fr. an under harbinger or meſſenger. 
Fouv'kNEAv, a powder-chamber, or chamber of a mine; 2 hole0r 


as a croſs fourchie, is one that is forked 
s compoſed of ſtrait lines and bluat ends 


cavity made under a work; the top of which 1s femetines al | 
into ſeveral points like chimnies, to make more paliages for the Fran 
powder, that it may have its effects on ſeveral fdes at the fans ging brok 
time. ; 5 arks of 7 
FouxscoRE, adj. [of four and ſcore] 1. Four times twenty, eighty. | Ftucrro 
2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years, n reckoning tae age 0 eng | 
man. | | Ou 
 Foursqua're,. adj. [of four and /quare] quatrenglar, bag L denomi 
four ſides und . 7 wall ried Hout ſſuart. baun * Primal ] 
FoukTEE'N, adj. [Peopentyne, Sax. vecruien, Du. Mtn, 0 1 cyl 
dierzehn, H. Ger. flotten, Dan.] four and ten, 8c ſeren vin "i Ms 
FourTEz'xTH, adj. [veertientte, Du. vierten, l. Cet 0 ET. J 
H. Ger.] the ordinal of fourteen, the fourth aſter the tentd, U 7 5 
to og thirteenth. | 5 aun Da 33 5 
OURTH, ad. eh, Sax. vierde, Du. vierte, 00 r d. ©; 
the fo of A a next to the third, 0 the fil ah a 
third. | | : 5 
Fo'uRTHLY, adv. [of fourth] in the fourth place. _ — 4 1 
. 8 [of four and 4vbee!] running upon ns 0 
Pope uſes it. | tempt mba. 
ou'TRA, ſubft. [ foutre, Fr.] a fig, a col an 0 "4M 
A foutra for the world. e | the ballsof gf Llane 
 _ FovT-ctLD, an amercement for not cutting out Ne 
dogs feet in the foreſt. | uke offence 
Fow, fowl, A word uſed in Cheſlure. Coated 00 fi Fra'cry 
- *Fow'sy, or For, a borough town of cornwall, fru 1 counage f paration of 
of its'own name, 240 miles from London. 25 W 900 fa ( nd fixed pa 
tin. It has a great ſhare in the fiſheries of this count, Þ living bo 
members to parliament, 1 8 and Ger. £08 To Fase 
Fowr [rugzel, puhl, Sax. fuyl, fugl, Dan. vogel, inge 20d fe | Fra'cry: 
Su. fugal, Teut. fuels, or fuglo, Goth.) a bir, 1 bat in boobs! Fx xvu 
thered animal. It is colloquially uſed of edible birds; Inder the to; 
all the feathered tribes. Ger u A a. 
T oO Fowi [Ful elan, Sax. vogelen, Du. and C- 7 the prep 
ws, to kill birds Br food or game. | TT RACA'Ry 
ow'LER [puxelen, Sax. J a bird-catcher, 4 p 
birds. aled " 


a \ Av to . bv . illery ſo c 
FowlER [in military affairs] a piece of art ling buch. 
| Ferse [of fow/ and piece] a gun i ca 
Ger. 


timer uſes it. luce 
Fox [pox, Sax. futks, Dan, fos, Pu. 8 a ini de 
Ger.} 1. A crafty ammal, a beaſt of chace ; il. Mring in ber 
canine kind, with ſharp ears and a dan ler of repro 
preying upon fowls and ſmall animals. 2+ ) 
applied to a knave or cunning fellow. ent 2 ſubtil ff 
A Fox [hieroglyphically] was uſed to rep narkad® * 
of witked intentions ; becauſe that animal 15 7 
of its craſtineſs. nile betimts. =. 
pe who "will deceive the Fox mas 10g b. c 
That is, he who will be too wiſe lr wile e 


f 
g 


* 
, * 


4 7 = 
4 * 


«fol nan, had. need to open his eyes in time, and be ever 
A + 85 Fx ; 7 : 
aichful. Fire, quoth the Fox. when he piſs'd on 


the ice. 


buſtle, 


Wy : in deriſion to thoſe who make a great 

18 This ee 3 — from what is very unlikely to ſucceed. 
lz pd preten Senn ws much, but he knows more wbo catches 1 * 
10 f is abe la rapofa, pers mas il que la toma. 1 his Spani 
ls Sp. Mc 2 han that he who over- reaches a crafty man 


b ſignifies no more, t 


wy. w_ ning than he. | . 

Play puſt have _— — pay his own akin to the flayer. 4 

1 En fin li renard ſe trowue chez le pelletier. It. Tutte le " q 2 

9 Ax illicaria. (Every fox is to be found in the end at the 5 
Pen ſt crafty are overtaken at laſt, and the moſt ſubtle 


The s the end. The Lat. ſay, Sibi 


come to the gallows in the 
7 om one fins for his, own reckoning.) 
le ſets the Fox to keep his geeſe. _ 
This proverb reflects upon the ill conduct of men in the manage 
| | heir affairs, by entruſting either ſharpers with their money, 
. wk their ſecrets, or enemies or informers with their lives. 


lorecable to the Engliſh is the Latin, Ovem lupo commiſiſii; and the 


rg apr n | ng 
15 (in coat or] may repreſent thoſe, that have done fig- 
d country by the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 


l ſervice to their prince an ry | e | ice 
jr upon embaſſies or ſuch like negotiations, where wit and dexterity is 


| uſe. than ſtrength or valour.. ' 
Tina [of fox _ caſe] a fox's ſkin. L. 
and chaſe]: the purſuit of the 


ers.) 
Whieves general 


1 ſus peccat. ( 


L'Eftrange uſes it. 
Fo'xcHase [of fox 


Pope uſes it. | is rr 3 wh 
E ©. c1ovss [polcs-xlopap, Sax. i. e. folks gloves] the her 
. 1 b wt 3 The leaves are produced alternate 

con the branches. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is tubu- 

fe and compreſſed, and a little reflexed at the brim. Theſe flowers 
re diſpoſed in a lon ſpike, and always grow upon one tide of the 

Wk, and the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit. Miller. 

Por kuvrzx [of fox and hunter] a man who hunts foxes. A term 

WF reproach applied to country gentlemen. Spectator. | 

WE Fo'x3n1e [of fox and ip] the character or qualities of a fox, cun- 

Wine, miſchievous art. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

WE Fo'x-:vii [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, when the hair falls off from 

We head, by the roots ſhedding of the hair, cauſed by the lues 

eerea, or otherwiſe, 

EF Fo'x-Ta1il, an herb. 

_Fo'x-1zay [of fox and trap] a gin 

er. . 

Vor, N. C. I vche, Fr. a way, foy, Du.] 1. A treat given to friends 
_ thoſe who are going a journey. 2. [Toi, Fr.] faith, allegiance ; 
olete. Of them both did foy and tribute raiſe. Spenſer. | 
0 For: [with huſbandmenꝗ to fallow land in the ſummer or au- 


— 
- 


. 


or ſnare for catching foxes, 


nn. | 
Porn (a hunting term] the footſteps of a ſtag upon the graſs. 
Fra'cip [fracidus, Lat.] rotten, ripe, hoary, and putrefied. | 
To Fracr, verb ad. [ frafus, Lat.] to break, to violate. Found 
rhaps only in the following paſſage, and as a participle adjective. 
My rehance on his fradted dates ETC; 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare, 
Fracrion, Fr. [of fradio, Lat.] the act of breakin 
ping broken, Several parcels of nature retain ſtill the evident 
Warks of fraction and ruin. Burnet's Theory. | 
FFucrTIOn {in arithmetic} a broken number, being a proportiona- 
e part of any integer, or whole thing. Fw, 
4 Compound FRACT10N, is one that conſiſts of 
| denominators, as 4 of 3 of 4. | 

hama FRACTION, is one that has for its denominator 1, with cy- 
or cyphers, as +5 188 1888 commonly for brevity ſake is ſet 
un thus, ,5 ,10. | | | 
Imroper FRACTION, is when the numerato 
23 and 32. 
ſe numerator is leſs 


er than the denominator, as 
Proper FR ACTION, 1s One who 
or, as 4 5. : 
4 Simple 
Dmunators, as 4. 3 | ” 
Fulgar FRACT10N, is one always expreſſed by two numbers, the 


r is either equal to, or 
than the denomi- 


le written over the other with a line between, as 3. 
AC CTIONAL [of fraction] belonging to a fraction 
mber. 

| Fra'cTIOUs [of frafus; or fractio, Lat.] quar 
FLA'CTIOUSLY, adv. [of Fractious] peeviſhly,, , _ 
Fra'cTIousxgss [of fradious] temper, aptneſs to 
ake offence, peeviſhneſs. 3 | » 

Fra'cTurg, Fr. [frattura, It. of fractura, Lat.] 1. Breach, ſe- 
Nation of continuous parts in general. Fracture of the more ſtable 


nd fixed parts of nature. Hale. 2. The breach or rupture of a bone 
0 * bodies. F | 
To Fractury, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to break a bone. 
part. pf [of fracture] crackt, broken. 
TE NULUM, Lat. [a little bridle ; with anatomiſts] a kinny ſtring 


Fa erungb, 
nder the ton 


Fax'xun 


| „or broken 


relſome, peeviſh, 


- quarrelſome 


Un [a bridle ; in anatomy 


Lat. fragili: 


at.] a 
piece. 


fragments. A 
bilk this world 


framments, It. framento, Sp, of fragmentum, I, 
= of any thing, an imperfec piece, an nid 
” fragments, Newton. Sts we th 

word net . BY, adj.” [of fragment] conſiſting of 


ord 
1 Howe nor in ule, 5 What ferneren rub 


fox with hounds. 


„the ſlate of 


ſeveral numerators 


2 - ; — 0 , k 
Fraction, is ſuch as conſiſts of one numerator, and de- 


* 


F. R A 

F a gol, Lat. a noiſe, traſh, or crack. Purſued by hideous ,/rd- 
gers. Sandys. | | | 
/ fragantia, Lat.) ſweetneſs of 


 Fra'GRance, or Fra'crancy. 
ſmell, grateful odour. In their full /ragrancy and verdure. Addiſon. 
. FRA GRANT { fragrans, Lat.] odorous; ſweet of {mell. | 
Ka RA'GRANTLY, adv. [of fragrant] with a ſwect ſmell. Mortimer 
uſes it. | | 
Fraicnr, or Freicur [vrache, Du. fracht, Sd. fracht, Ger. fret, 
Fr. fete, Sp. frete, Port.) the cargo, lading, or merchandize of a 
ſhip; alſo the money paid for the carriage of it. | | 
Jo Fraicar, [vrachten, Du. frachten, Ger, fetar, Sp. fretar, 
Port.] to hire or furniſh the cargo of a ſhip. See F&BIChT. 
' Frair, fubft. 1. A baſket of raiſins, &c. about 75 pounds weight. 
2. A baſket made of ruſhes, 3. A ruſh for weaving baſkets. ; 
Frail, ad}. [ fragilis, Lat. fragile, Fr. and It. fragil, Sp.] 1. 
Weak of nature, feeble, eaſily decaying, ſubje& to caſualties, eafily 
deſtroyed. The materials of the ſtructure are Hail and periſhing. 
Rogers. 2. Weak of reſolution, liable to error. Man is Hail and 
prone to evil, Taylor. | 7 . 
FRALI“LT Y, or FralrLvNess [ fragilitas, Lat. fragilite, Fr. Fragili- 
7d, It. Hagilidad, Sp. or from frail] 1. Weakneſs, infirmity, inſtabi- 
lity of mind. Among all the Yrailneſs and uncertainties of this ſublu- 
nary world. Norris. God knows our frailty. Locke. 2. Fault pro- 
ceeding from weakneſs, fins of infirmity., Common fraz/ties. 
Dryden. 3 Sa 7 


' Fxv'tscuve, ſob. Fr. freſhneſs, coolneſs. A word fooliſhly in- 
troduced by Dryden. To taſte the fra;/cheur of the purer air. 
Dryden, 1k $4 2 7 


FRAISE, ſub: Fr. 1. The caul of any animal. 2. A pancake with 
bacon in it. „ | 78 5 
FRA“ isESs ſin military affairs] are pieces of wood of fix or ſeven 
feet long, planted under the edrdon, in places which are not faced 
with ſtone or brick, they are planted at the baſe of a parapet, being 
let about half way into the rampart ; they are not laid parallel to the 
baſe of the rampart, but a little ſloping downwards with their points, 
that men cannot ſtand on them; their chiefeſt uſe is to hinder the 
garriſon from deſerting, which would be eaſy without them, eſpecially 
in places with dry moats. They likewiſe prevent ſurprizes and eſ- 
calades. ; - "v4 
To FgAIZE a Battalion, is to line it evefy way round with pikes, 
that if they ſhould be charged with a body of horſe, the pikes being 
reſented may cover the muſketeers from the ſhock of the horſe, and 
e as a barricade. 3 
Fra"me [pnome, Sax. rahm, 
proportion. 5 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt, 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has lick'd it into ſhape and frame. Hudibras, 
2. A fabric, any thing conſtructed of various parts, as the ſupporters 
of a table. Frames of timber. Bacon. 3. Any thing made ſo, as to 
incloſe or admit ſomething elſe. As the ufual borders of a picture, 
c. A convenient wooden frame. Boyle. 4. Order, regularity, ad - 
juſted ſeries. Still a repairing, ever out of frame. Shake peare. 5. 
Scheme, order, eſtabliſhment. The whole frame of the government. 
Clarendon. 6. Contrivance, projection. Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame 
of villanies. Shakeſpeare. 7. Mechanical conſtruction. | 
Frame [with painters] a kind of chaſſy or ſquare compoſed of four 
long pieces or ſlips of wood joined together, the intermediate ſpace of 
which is divided by little ſtrings or threads into a great number of lit- 
tle ſquares, like the maſhes of a net, uſed in be ra figures from 
great to ſmall, or from ſmall to great. | 
To Frame, verb act. [rnemman, Sax. ] 1. To form by orderly 
conſtruction of various parts. Framed of burniſhed ivory. Spenſer. 
2. To fit one to another, to ſquare. They cut down their timber to 
frame it. Abbot. 3. To make, to compole. Thereof did verſes 
Frame. Spenſer. 4. To regulate, to adjuſt If ue do not frame our 
tives according to it. Toon. 5. To form and digeſt by thought. 
Ideas, ſuch as the underſtanding frames to itſelf. Locke. 6. To cori- 
trive, to plan. Inſolence in contriving and framing this letter, Cla- 
tendon. 7. To ſettle, to ſcheme out. I'll Fame convenient peace. 


Ger:] 1. Form, figure, make, ſhape, 


Shakeſpeare. 8. To fabricate, to invent ; in a bad ſenſe. As to 
Frame à lie. ö , 

„ je out of FRAME, f. e. to be diſordered or diſcompoſed in body 
or mind, © 5 


»'* «< „ 


FRAME-WORK KNfTTERS were incorporated about the year 1664 ; 
they are a maſter, two wardens, Eighteen afliſtants, but no livery. 
Their arms or ſeal (for I find them not in colours) are: G on a che- 
veron between two combs, and as many leads of needles in chief, 
and an iron jack, lead-ſinker in baſe ; a main ſpring between two 
ſmall ſprings; all which parts belong to a frame. Their hall is ſitua- 
ted in Red-Crols Street. 9 ; 
__FRA'MLINGHAM, a market-town of Suffolk, near the ſource of 
the river Ore, by ſome called Winckel, 86 miles from London. 
FMO E Fence br the manor of Writtle in Eſſex] a privilege 
belonging to the inhabitants, to have the wood that grows on : 
poles as a man can reach from the top of 
lve of an axe, for the repairing of his fence, 


fence, and as many trees or 
the ditch with the 
. Franc, a French livre, in value 13. 64. | 
F Axck, a large l of Europe, bounded by the Engliſh 
Channel and Auſtrian Netherlands, on the north; by Germany, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on the weſt ; by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and Pyrenean Mountains, which ſeparate it 
from Spain, on the ſouth ; and by the Bay of Biſcay, on the weſt. 
This kingdom was formerly divided into twelve provinces, but at 
preſent it is divided into twenty-five general governments, over which 
is an officer called an intendant, appointed by the king, who bas a 
power of comptrolling the governor, and all other officgrs of jaſtice ; 
and preſides over the receivers-general of his r | 
' » FRA'NCFORT, a City of Germany, ſituated on the confines - of 
Heſſe and Franconia, on both ſides of the river Maine. 
' © FRANCFORT oz the Oder, a City of Germany, in the circle of Up- 
per Germany, and Marquiſate of Brandenburgh, 


FRaNcHE-Courk. See BuxGunby. 


Fra'xcnse, Fr. [of franc, Fr. fee, franchigg'a, It.] 1. A paxti- 
6 F £ 


F R A 


culat immunity or privilege pertaining to a Wty or corporation, right 


ted. They granted them markets and other franchiſes. Davies. 
2 Exe tion ow any onerous duty. 3. Extent of juriſdiction, di- 
ſtrict. Not be travell'd forth of their own franchiſes. | Spenſer. 

_ FRANCHISE ſin common law] a privilege or exemption from the 
ordinary juriſdiction, or an aſylum or ſanctuary where people are ſe- 
cure in their perſons, &c. 5 

' FRANCHISE of garter [at Rome! 2 certain ſpace or diſtrict where- 
in the houſes of ambaſſadors of the European princes are, and where, 
when they retire, they cannot be arreſted, nor proſecuted at law: | 

' Francirss Royal, is when the king grants to a man and his heirs, 
that they ſhall be free from toll, and ſuch like impoſitions ; alſo a 
place 4 the king's writ runs not, as Cheſter and Durham. _ 
To Fra'xcpise, verb af. [affranchir, francare, It.] to grant li- 
berty, N 12 freedoms, immunities, to make free, to keep free. 
| Still keep ; | FA 

My bold franchisd, Shakeſpeare. 3 

Francrotna, a Frenchman, in our ancieut cuſtoms, was a general 

name for all foreigners. | 3 
Franci'sCans, an order of friars founded by ſaint Francis; they 

are enjoined charity, poverty and obedience to the pope and their ſu- 

periors, and are to live in common. ' . 
Fran'cLiNG, an old law word for a free- hold. 

" FRA'NCOLIN, a ſort of red-legg'd bird, fit for hawking; à heath- 
cock, ſnite or rail. | 


FRANCO N, a circle of the German empire; lying between Bohe- 


mia on the eaſt, and the electorate of Mentz on the weſt : Its capital 


1s Nuremburg. | | 
' Fra'nciBLE [ frangibile, It. frangibilii, Lat.] that may be eaſily 
broken, fragile, brittle. Boyle uſes it. | 
Fra'NGIBLENESS [ frangibilitas, of frangere, Lat: to break] capa- 
bleneſs or eaſineſs to be broken. | 3 
FRA NOIPA NE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, W given to 
the leather wherewith gloves, Ac. are made. Pere RicyeLET adds, 


that the name is borrowed from Frangipani, an Htalian, who was the 


inventor of this perfume. | 
FRA NOA, fat [with botaniſts] the black alder-tree; 
FA NON, Aab. a paramour, a boon companion. 
A mincing mimon, 
Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found a franker franion. 1 
" Frank, adj. [Franc, Fr. Franco, It, and Sp.] 1. Free, open in 
ſpeech and dealing, ſincere, not reſerved. 2. Liberal, generous, 
not niggardly, not pinching. Their rant hearts and their open 
hands. Sprat. 3. Without conditions, without payment. It is of 
frank gift. Spenſer. 4. Not reſtrained, licentious. Might not be 
found a franker franion. Spen/er. f 

Fx an, /ub/. [from the adj.] 1. A Faq to feed hogs in, a ſty; 
ſo called from the liberality of food. Doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank ? Shakeſpeare. 2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 

' To Frank. 1. To feed, to fatten, to cram. Junius and Ainſ- 
worth uſe it. 2. To ſhut up in a frank or ſty. Hanmer uſes it. 
Ihn the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, | 

| My ſon George Stanley is fran#'d up in hold. Shakeſpeare. 

To Frank Letters [from the adj.] to order them to be carried 
without paying the poſtage, to exempt them from paying poſtage, I 
ſend this under his cover, or atleaſt rand by him. Suit. 

Frank Allen, or FRank Allodum, a land tenement or demeſne that 
does not hold of any ſuperior lord. | 

Frank Almoin, or FRANKAa'LMOIGNE [a law term] a fort of tenure, 
holding ſuch lands or tenements, as are beſtow'd ; an people, who 
wholly give themſelves up to the ſervice of God, for pure and per- 
petual alms ; the ſame which we in Latin call /ibera eleemoſyna, or 
Fes alms in Engliſh. Whence that tenure is commonly known among 
our Engliſh lawyers by the name of a tenure in frank a/moin or 2 
almoigne, which, according to Britton, is a tenure by divine ſervice. 
Ayliffe. | | 
| 1 that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife, being 
eſpouſed a virgin, has after her huſband's deceaſe as a dower. 

Frank Fee [a law term] atenure in fee-fimple, which a man holds 
at the common law, to him and his heirs, and not by ſuch ſervice as 
1s required in ancient demeſn, 
* Frank Ferme [a law 5 is land or tenement, wherein the na- 
ture of the fee is changed by feoffment, or grant in fee - ſimple, out of 
knights ſervice for certain annual ſervices, ſo as to be freed from ho- 
mage, worſhip, relief, and all other ſervices, not contained in the 
feoffment. | | II: | 

Frank Chaſe, a liberty of free chace in a circuit, which adjoins to 


a foreſt, by which all men, though they have land of their own within 


that compaſs, are forbidden to cut down wood, c. without the leave 
of the foreſter. 3 0 
Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his tenants 
ſheep. | | 1 
— Law, is the benefit of the free and common law of the 
land. a 15 "as 
' Frank Marriage, a tenure in tail ſpecial, whereby lands or tene- 
ments are held to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, 
on condition of doing no ſervice to the donor, but fealty to the fourth 
degree. | ve? 
RANK Pledge [ franciplegium, Lat. of franc, i. e. liber, and pleige, 
i. e. fade: jnſſor] a pledge or ſurety for a free-man, an ancient cuſtom 
in England for the preſervation of the public peace, whereby a certain 
number of neighbours were bound one for another, to ſee every man 
of their pledge forth coming at all times, or to anſwer for any tranſ- 
greſſion with which he ſhould be charged. Hence every free-born 
man, at fourteen years of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and 
their eldeſt@ons, excepted) was obliged to find ſecurity for his fidelity 
to the king, or elſe be kept in priſon. This was called frankpledge, 
and the circuit thereof decenna, becauſe it commonly conſiſted of ten 


houſholds, and every particular perſon thus bound was called decennier. 


This cuſtom was ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that the ſheriffs in every county 
did from time to time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the 
age of fourteen, and ſee that they combined in one dozen or other: 


\ 


' ſituated on the weſt fide of the river Rhine, 


St. Luke. 


whereupon this branch of the ſheriff's author | 
plegii, or view of frankpledge. Coxvel. "HY WAS ealleg 22 
'RA'NKENDAL, a city of Germany, i : 
, Ty C ny, in the Palatinate of the 1 
 Fra'nxincense [of frank and incenſe; ſ- | 
liberal diffuſion: of odonr ; 4. d. 1 
incienſo, Sp. emcenſo, Port.] an odoriferous drug. 
refinous ſubflance in pieces or drops, of a pale y 
a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter a 
taſte. As well as the world has been acquainted with op 
we are ftill uncertain as to the place when we dry hl 
2 as th, tree Primp produces it. It is commendeg 
orders in the head and breaſt; and againſt di "(Yi 
Hl nn ft : F aganſt Ciarrhzas and Gan 
Fra'xKLIN, uh. [of frank) a ſteward, a bail; 
fies originally a little gentleman, and is not =. —＋ lt . 
gentleman ſervant: Them does meet a franllin fair an Mar 
Jer. | | te. On. 
FRANKLY, adv. [of frank] 1. Freely, plain] | 
conſtraint, without reſerve. Voluntiers _ frat „ Vithoy 
Clarendon. 2. Liberally, kindly, readily. He frankly — 
Fran'kness [of frank] 1. Freeneſs, 0 en- heartedueſ | 
Sincerity and frankneſ; of Laie 2 2. the bn 
fulneſs. 3. Freedom from reſerve or conſtraint, The hal 1 
friend's tongue. Sidney. Gd, 
Fra'nT1C, adj. [corrupted from phrenetic, freneti 
It. and bp. 88 Lat. @pererixoc, Gr.] 4 Ditz ay, 
prived of underſtanding by violent madneſs. Cebels au rink 
made them mad. 9 2. Tranſported by violence of pag y 
rageous. ; 1 1 
| See, frantic with remor/ele/s fury, there 
Fierce anGu1sH amps and rends her ſhaggy hair 
| NT | Tab of (ms, 
Fra'nTICLY [avec frenefie, Fr. more phrenetico, Lit.) th : fi. 
tic manner, madly, Sele are uſes it. das. 
Fra'xTICness [of frantic] frenzineſs, crazineſs, mate fur 
of paſſion. | 
RATE'RIA 2m old records] a fraternity, brotherhud, or ſociety 
of religious perſons who were mutually bound to p fu the hea, 
on of their living brethren, and alſo the fouls of thi: who yer 
cad. | | 
 FRaTE'RNAL, adj. [ fraternalis, Lat. fraternel, Fr, frarma, It, 
fraternal, Sp] of or belonging to or like a brother, brotherl, deb. 
ming a brother. Admonitions fraternal or paternal. Nanni 
FraTERNA'LITY | fraternalitas, Lat.] brotherhood, brothrlnefs 
brotherly affection. 
FrRATE'RNALLY, adv. [of fraternal ; fraterraliter, Lit. fratmull- 
ment, Fr.] after the manner of or like a brother, 
' FrRaTE'rRNITY [ fraternite, Fr. fraternita, It. lfradu, N. of fa 
ternitas, Lat pr Or Ppnrpa, Gr. which Eusrarhits in lus un- 
ment on that dal in N ellor s ſpeech; 
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ſays, * third part of . Z. Vol I. p. 180. 1, A by- 
therhood, the relation of one brother to another, 2. 4 company of 
men entered into a ſociety, corporation, aſſociation. Alliaces, f. 
cieties and fraternities, and all manner of civil contact 1 . 
3. Perſons of the ſame claſs or character. With ubat ems ofreſpec 
will knaves and ſots ſpeak of their own fraternity. Sub. 


1 


FRATERNITY of „an alliance or afſociationin arms, in ancient | 3 
times concluded between two knights, who thereby agreed to fn te | * 
3 their fortune, and mutually aſſiſt each ober al dl de 7 * 
world. J 

Fra'TRAGE, the partition among brothers or coteis, conung o 4 1 
the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion ; allo that part of the inhertance tht 212 
comes to the youngeſt brothers. . bn 0 

Fra'TREs Conjurati, Lat. [in ant. Lat.] ſworn brothers or comp 10 ay 
nions. T the nate I appall tl 

Fra'TRICIDE, Fr. [ fratricide, Sp. fratricida, It and Lat.] etermin: 
der of a brother. 2 | I.] deed, kackiſes, 

Fexup [ Haus, Lat. frauds, Fr, Sp. and Port. rd. li. 3 
guile, ſubtilty, ſtratagem. | artful, ob ted by ch 

Frau'prvul., adj. [of fraud and full] treacherous, af, P, liberal 
That fraud/ul man. Shakeſpeare. h J Paz, 

, . th treachery, 9 EE, 
4 DFULLY, adv, [of fraugfal] deccitfully, l I, Do. 
em. oy ; | 1 ; b to looſe 

. Frau'DULENCY, or Frgvpultg net, Vers | Pres 
lenxa, It. fraudulentia, of fraudulentus, Lat.] deceittulne 1 8 eniencie 

: ' udulence Of Y 
* knaviſhneſo, proneneſs to trick. The fra k lover f+, 
oer. | Wert , ealts an 

Fra'upvulent [ frauduleux, Fr. fraudolente, It. I * 17 that * 
fraudulentus, Lat.] 1. Deceitful, cheating, knaviſh, ariſe te · 6 maſter 

His fraudulent temptation. Milton. 2. Performed by Jo Faee 
cherous. * Fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulevt. Milton Gul knanily- d ſhe leak: 

Fra'uDULENTLY, adv. [of fraudult"t] deceltius) | 0 Free | 
Taylor uſes it. | | gutes Freight IR. Bene. 

FRAVGHT, part. 721 from fraight, now common! ſel of 0 the death 

befrachrer, Gef.] 1. Freighted, laden, charged zel, ung de mana 
country richly fraught. Shakeſpeare. 2. F late — dels of Ba 
The ſcripture is fraught even Wich laws of nature. e gyel bon 10 tenay 


Fx au,. [from the part.] a freight, 2 cache 


with thy fraught. Shakeſpeare. 


. a wy k 
To FravcnT, verb act. [for freight, by corrup ton) | 


crowd, 528 
Il after this command thou froug#? the — Hers 
Wick thy unworthineſfs, thou dy'ſt. 5 A bd word. as 
Frav'ciTacs [of fraught] lading, cargo. 2 
Our fraugbtage, Sir, | 2 | 
. I have convey'd aboard. Shakeſpear þ © Caſaub0n deri , f 2 
Fray [affray, off effrayer, Fr. to h broil. After the wy | 1105 
@vyan, Gr. to mingle} 1. A ſcuffle, a 82 4 Juel, a comb 25 
fray at Wakefield fought. SSE. ka Tofu yk 


ture and death continue long their T. 


* 


R E 


i. To ſcare away, to fright, to 
y 


7 


| 1 
oerh 68; ae 72 with the motion cauſ 


Fo 

10. Fiſhes are thought to be 
con. - . 

v0 be on the Wale x aver; Fr.] to rub, to fret as muſlin, Oe. 

19 Rake. _ NT 1 Ns to fro her head, when ſhe 

Fray [3 it, or cauſe the pills of her new horns to 


nb it gainkt 2 tree to renew 


come Oli. 


your” [of kracht. Ger.] fraighted, 7, e. full laden. See 
a FxAuchr, and FRAIGHT. "yk A 2 
„ IE LA, Lat. [with mon baſtard dittany. | ; 
9 (Fhæc, Sax. fugitive, frech, Ger. raſh, ſawcy, petulant] 
* 2 a Whimſey, a maggot, an idle conceit, a capricious 
1 4 chat freak has taken poſſeſſion of a fantaſtical head, LE. 
han . 2. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. In a freak will 
4 change her habitation. Spectalor. 192 
1 To Fx EAE, verb af. [a word ſuppoſe Scotch, brought into Eng- 
Hand by Thomſon. Johnſon] to variegate, | 
| Sables of glofly black and dark embrown'd, 
Or beauteous fat d with many a min led hue. 7 homfon. 
| Fre akisH, maggotty, whimſical, Gr. L'Eſtrange uſes it. 
Far aKISHLY, adv. [of freaki/þ] cacriciouſly, humourſomely: 
Far AKIsHNESSs (of freakiſh] capriciouſneſs, maggottineſs, Oc. l 
Faeam [with huſbandmen arable or ploughed land worn out of 
dealt, and laid fallow till it recovers. 
| To Fxeam [of frems, Lat. Fremir, Fr. 
boar that makes a noiſe at rutting time. 
W Fr: cs [fleck, Ger. a-ſpot ;. whence fleckle, freckle. Fohnſon] 1. 
\ fort of (mall, hard, duſky ſpot, ariſing on the ſkin of the face or 
lands, by the ſun, and moſtly in perſons of the fineſt and faireſt ſkins; 
Dryden uſes it. 


a hunting term] uſed of a 


2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. Eaſterly winds 
Wow ſpot your tulips, therefore cover ſuch with matts to prevent 
e. Evelin. 2 . 
WS F::cizD, or Fre'cxLY, adj. [Z. d. ſpeckled] having many 
Wa)! reddiſh ſpots in the ſkin, diſcoloured with ſmall ſpots. The 
-c+/:d trout, Drayton. | 

Faro, the fame with peace; upon which our fore-fathers called 
ei ſanctuaries fred-fole, i. e. the ſeats of peace. So Frederic, is 
Loerſful or wealthy in peace; Vinfred, victorious peace; Reinfred, 
eere peace. Gi %. 8 A „ 
es'orsica, a town of Georgia, in North America, on the iſland 
t. Simons, in the mouth of _ river. Alatamaha. 
F::D:ricyali, a ſtrong town of Norway, in the province of 
mops, ſituated on the frontiers of Sweden, zo miles north-welt of 
eerickſtat. n . | 
WF: :'D::icx:o8, a town of Jutland in the province of Reypen, fi- 
ed on the little Belt in the Baltic ſea, 20 miles weſt of Odenſee. 
SF: 0z:rx1cksrapT, a town of Sleſwick, on the ſouth of Jutland, 
a ec the river Eyder, near the German ocean, 31 miles weſt of 
i AW1C : 7 . 1 * a ; | 


. _:: Dcxsrar, a town of Norway, in the principali of Ager- 
, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, called the Sch: eu near the 
ters of Sweden. 1 "I 
k, ad, [ neah, o, or r xe, Sax. vry, Du, frop, Ger. fry, 
. þ. and Su. frlear, or fle, Goth J . Not in bondage or ſervitude, 
> derty, not in priſon, not dependant. A free nation. Temple. 2. 
b. ompelled, unreſtrained. It was free and in my choice. South. 3. 
1. bound by fate, not neceſſitated. Mo 
* Not free, what proof could they have giv'n fincere 
Of true allegiance. Hon, * f 
In kermitted, allowed. Leaves free to all. Milton. 5. Licentious, 
Wi pirained, - The critics have been very free in their cenſures. Fel- 
i the | b, Open, ingenuous, fincere, not reſerved. Free. of ſpeech. 
heare. 7. panned, converſing without reſerve, Very free 
1 0 | great feaſt. Hakeawel!, 8. Liberal, bountiful, not parfimonious 
that lgzardly. Too free of theſe in his latter works. Pope. 9. Frank, 
guned by importunity, not purchaſed. His noble fee offers. Ba- 
un 10. Clear from diſtreſs. Leaving free things and happy ſhows 
Ind, Shakeſpeare, 11. Guiltleſs, innocent. Make mad the guilty, 
nn | appall the free. Shakeſpeare. 12. Exempt. The will, free from 
determination of ſuch deſires. Locke. 13. Inveſted with privileges 
* anchiſes, poſſeſſing a thing without vaſſalage. Art thou of Bed- 
$ noble college free? Dryden. 14. Being without expence, con- 
| (le 4» * 3 as, a free-ſchool. 15. Exempt, privileged, frank, 
in 1 er 0 7 Fc 
5 bo Free, verb ad. [from the adj. verreyen, Ger. an, Sax. 
hey en, Du.] 1. To ſet or make 2 deliver from i or capti- 
if als þ.to looſe, He recover'd the temple, * the city. 2 Maccabees, 
"le a0 rid from, to clear from any thing ill. To be freed of theſe in- 
F 15 Teac. Clarendon. 3. To clear from obſtrattions. The fu- 
N his way. Dryden. 4. To baniſh, to rid. Free from 
un dp. 0 15 and banquets bloody knives. Shakeſpeare. 5. To exempt. 
arte \ RY dead is Freed from fin. Romans, 6. To unlock, to open. 
105 yet | — 0 frees wy 950 7 * leads us ber perſon. Dryden. 
à lea term] when a ſhip's pump throws out more water 
nl | 7 leaks into her, it is ſaid to rk her, mm | 
4 3 a re] is = bale or oy os OR | 
en freigh 5 that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which. the wife hath 
o of o Pm of her huſband, for Fer dower, according By cuſtom 
udn nor: different manors have different cuſtoms, as in the 


ors of 41.FY 
3 and. Weſt Embourn, in the county of Berks, if a cu- 


die, his wife ſhall have for her 


1 free bench all his copy- 
iu le cn s & ca a fueris; but if ſhe commit e the 
ack ram 4 but the will come into court riding backwards an 
teward is wang tail in her hand, and ſay the following words, 
28 on a black ram, A h Aa LON : 
44 2 hore as Tam | „ NES RY 
. ler y erincum crancui e e eee 
Hai: my tail; ame," Rk e <8 „ 9-25 3 
71 redone this wu $14, TOES ben 
CVVT 
Ut me hav , 


e my land again, 


uſes it, 


is an old 


X. 


 Fren-Booter, i. A Soldier who makes inroads into an enemy's 
country to drive away cattle, 2. A pirate or ſea-rover. 3. A ſoldier 
who ſerves for plunder without pay, a plunderer, robber or pillager. 
His forces conſiſted moſtly of bale ee and free-booters, Bacon, 
FxBeBoO'TING, /xb/?. the act of pillaging; plunder, robbery. When 
he goeth abroad in the night on freebooting., Spenſer. | 
FREE'BORN, adj. [of free and born] inheriting liberty, not a ſlave. 
Like a freeborn ſubject. Dryden. © 2 
FREE-BORN; /H. [of freah-beonne, Sax. fryboren; Su.] a perſon 
born in freedom, with a right to privileges and immunities. 
Free Bord,, a certain quantity of ground, beyond or without the 
fence ; as, of two foot and a half, which is claimed in ſome placer; 
Free Chapel, one that is of the king's foundation, exempted or 
freed from the juriſdiction of the ordinary; or a chapel founded within 
a pariſh, over and above the mother church, to which it was free for 
all the pariſhioners to come. 
Fk EER-cOsr, ſub. [of free and coſt] freedom from expence or charges. 
Being kind upon free-cofl. South. | | 
 Fxgep-MAN, a ſlave manumitted, whom the Romans called /iber- 
tus, Dryden uſes it. 
FREEDOM [ pneadom, or pneodome, Sax.] 1, Liberty, exemp- 
tion from ſervitude, captivity, or confinement; independence. Their 
liberty and natural freedom. Spenſer. 2. Eaſe or facility in doing or 
ſhowing any thing. 3. Privileges, franchiſes, immunities. | pd 
city's freedom. Shakeſpeare. 4. Exemption from fate or neceſſity: 
A higher and perfecter degree of freedom about that act. South. 5. 
Unreftraint. Days of immunity and freedom for the Jews. Maccabees. 
6; The ſtate of being without any particular evil or inconvenience. 
8 FREEDOM is an ineſtimable jewel. 
6 Or, | 
Mo man loves fetters tho' they ate of gold 
Lat. Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum. Nunquam ſerwili ſub nictu 
vi vito fill, | | 
We, who live in the land of liberty, hardly know or are ſenſible of 
our happy ſtate. They, who have travelled and ſeen in what flavery 
and ſervile ſubjection the vulgar of others {ſome reckoned the moſt 
polite nations) live, under the deſpotic government of their princes, 
and the pride and infolence of their miniſters and officers, can belt. 
judge of the difference. | 
FREEDOM of the Will, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, wherein we 
are enabled to determine on this or that; to do good or evil without 
any force or conſtraint from any foreign cauſe whatſoever. | 
FREEDOM of Contradiction | with ichoolmen] is that whereby we are 
at our choice to will or nill ; to love or not love, Sec. 
' Freebom of Contrariety [with ſchoolmen] is that whereby we are 
at our own Choice to do good or evil; to be virtuous or vicious, to take 
a horſe or a lion. | 
FREEDOM of a City, Er. a right of exercifing a trade or employ- 
ment, &c. in a city or town corporate, and being elected to the 
dignities and offices of it. | | 
Faet'psPOLL, or Fr1'psTOLL [of pnich, peace, and mole; Sax, 
a ſeat] a ſtone chair in a church, near the altar, granted by king 
Athelſtan to John de Beverly, archbiſhop of York, to which offenders 
uſed to fly for ſanctuary. | 8 
Fzts-Eoo'TED [of free and, foot] not reſtrained in the marching. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 3 
FatE-HEA'RTED [of free and heart] liberal, unreſtrained. Davies 


Fzee-Ho'tD [of pneah and healban, Sax.) a free eſtate. 

Feee-Hold in Deed [in law] the actual poſſeſſion of or right a man 
has to hold lands or tenements, in fee, fee- tail, or for life, and that 
before his entry or ſeizure. Freehold is ſometimes taken in oppoſition 
to.villenage. Land, in the time of the Saxons, was called either 
bockland, that is, holden by book or writing, which was by better 
conditions and by the better ſort of tenants, as noblemen or gentle- 
men; or fe/e/and; that is, holden without writing. This was com- 
monly in the poſſeſſion of clowns, being that which we now call, at 
the will of the lord, Coavel. | 

Free-Ho'LDER [of freebo/d] one who has a freehold, _ | 
 FrEE'LY, adv. [xneolice, Sax. ] 1. At liberty, without vaſſalage. 
ſlavery, or dependence. 2. Without reſtraint, laviſhly: You would 
drink freely; Shaks/peare. 3. Without ſcruple or reſerve. Cenſure 
freely. Pope. 4. Without impediment. 5. With freedom and eaſe. 
To eat acorns with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheatbread. A1 
cham. 6. Without neceſſity or predetermination. They who com- 
ply with his grace, comply with it freely. Rogers. 7. Frankly, libe- 
rally. Nature freely and indifferen:ly opens the boſom of the univerſe 
to all, South, 8. Spontaneouſly, of its own accord. 5 

FreE'Man C Fhea- man, Sax. ] 1. One intitled to particular privi- 
leges and immunities. Both having been made freemen on the ſame 
day. - Addiſon: 2. One free from ſervitude, neither a vaſſal nor flave. 
Madmen and fools are only the freemen. Locke. 

Faes-M1NDED * [of free and mind] unconſtrained, being without 
load of care. To be free-minded and cheerfully diſpoſed. Bacon. 

Fete NEss ena Sax. ] 1. State or quality of being free. 
2. Generoſity, liberality. Freengſi of giving. Sprat. 3. Openneſs, 
unreſervedneſs, ſincerity, candour. The freene/s of the confeſſion. 
Dryden. + | 
_ PFkge-sCHoo'L, Ai. [of free and ſcbool] a ſchool in which learn- 
ing is given, without pay or fees. There ſhould be one /ree-/chool at 
leaſt erected in every dioceſe, Davies. 
Pakg-sro'x EN, ad}. [of free and /poken} accuſtomed to ſpeak with- 
out reſerve: A free-ſpoken ſenator, Bacon, | 

FrEe'-STONE, a ſort of fone afed in building, and dug up in many 
parts of England. Free-/lone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a 
conſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any direction. Mood- 
award. | : 

FrREE-THI'NKER [of free and think} a libertine, one that contemns 
religion, particularly the revealed dactrines of Chriſtianity. Atheilt 

Faſhioned word; lam a free-cthink-r. Addiſon. | 


. Fatt Warren, the power of granting or denying licence to any to 
hunt or chace in any ſuch lands. 


FREE WILL 


Fakzwi'll [of free and will] 1. The power of directing our 
bwn actions BYE Leg by neceſſit) or fate. We have 2 
power to ſuſpend this or that deſire: this ſeems to me the ſource of 
all liberty: in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is improperly callec 
freewill. Locke. 2. Voluntarineſs, ſpontaneity. Minded of their 
own,freewill to go up. Exra. | 75 

FE E-wo uA [of free and woman] a woman not enſlaved, not a 
bond-woman, | 5 Io 
| To Faeezs, or. verb neut. pret. froze. [xnypan, Sax. fryſa, Su. 
vrieſen, Du.] 1. To be congealed with cold. 2. To be of that de- 
gree of cold by which water is congealed. Thou art all ice, thy 
Ea $ freezes. Shakeſpeare. | ; 

To FxERZE, verb ad. part. pafſ. froze. 1. To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. Frozen to death. Shakeſpeare. 3. To chill by 
the loſs of power or motion. What he touch d he froze. Dryden. 

Fx EEZI [ſo called probably becauſe firſt made by the Friſons, or in 
Friezland] a ſort of coarſe woollen cloth. See Fr1sze. 

Freeze [with gunners] the ſame as the muzzle-ring of a can- 
non. | | | 
_ Faeeze [frife, Fr. freggio, It. in architecture] is that part of the 

entablature of columns between the architrave and corniche. This is 

generally written Falxz ER, which ſee. | 

" Tuſcan FxEEZ E; Vitruvius makes it flat and plain, the higheſt 30 

minutes, the leſſer 35 z Scammozzi makes it plain, and 42, and Pal- 

ladio, convex or ſwelling, and in height but 26 minutes. | 
Doric Freeze; both Vitruvias and Vignola make this freeze flat, 

only carved with triglyphs and metopes, and the height of it 30 or 

45 minutes, and Scammozui and Palladio 45 minutes. 

Ionic Freeze; Vitruvius makes this freeze flat, but commonly carv- 

ed with acanthus leaves, lions, men, &c. and in height 30 minutes, 
 Vignola 45, Scammozzi 28, and Palladio convex or ſwelling, but 27 
minutes. h "i 

_ Corinthian FxEEZE; Vitruvius makes this like the Tonic, and in 
height 50 minutes 2 thirds ; Vignoli the ſame, but 45 minutes; Scam- 
mozzi and Palladio the ſame, but the former 31 and 3 fourths, and the 

latter 28 minutes in height. i 


Compoſit Fx EEZ E; Vitruvius makes this freeze flat, but beſet with 
cartouſes, and carved between every cartouſe, and in height 42 mi- 


utes and a half; Vignola the ſame, but 45 minutes; Scammozzi 
but 32 minutes; Palladio, convex or ſwelling, but in height 32 mi- 
nutes. | | YER 
Convex FxEEzE, or Pulvinated FREEzE, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
curve. | | 0 


Fboriſbel Fx ERLE, is one inriched with rings of imaginary fo- 


ages. | ys nl HO 
Fefe tea Feeeze, is one adorned with baſs relievos, repreſenting 
hiſtories, ſacrifices, Cc. $ | 
Marine Fxeeze, one repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, and other 
things pertaining to the ſea ; as ſhells of fiſhes, baths, grottos, &c. 

_ Ruftic Freeze, is one whoſe courſes are ruſticated or imboſſed. 
Synbolical Freeze, one adorned with things pertaining to religion, 
as 2 apparatus of ſacrifices, Qc. | 1 238 : 

Faeeze [with Vintners) a ſmall cyder, with which wine-coopers 
lower their wines. „ 
Freezing {in phyſiology] congelation, the fixing of a fluid; 
or the depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; or 
the act o converting a fluid ſubſtance into a frm: coherent, rigid one, 
called ice. i 5 6 | 

 Farezinc Mixture [in chemiſtry] a compoſition of ingredients, or 
ſome ſimple ones which mixed with other bodies will cauſe them to 
! into ice. | 
Fate'zLanD Horſe, the ſame as chevaux de fries. 
To Fxeichr, verb ad. pret. freighted, part. fraught which bein 
now uſed as an adjeQtive, freighted is adopted [ fretter, Fr.] 1. To loa 
a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with goods for tranſportation. Who freights 
a ſhip to venture on the ſeas. Dryden. 2. To load, as the 
or freight of a veſſel. | The freighting ſouls within her. 


En 
Shake- 


are. , : 
_ Faercur, /ub/. 1. Any thing with which a ſhip is laden. Ne- 
ceives the — 4 freight. Dryden, 2. The money due for tranſpor- 


tation of goods. | 
" Fre'"tGATER [| fretteur, Fr.] he who freights or loads a veſſel, 
Fux, ſub. a worthleſs woman. (32 id word. wholly forgotten. 
nen] By the oppoſitioh it would ſeem to be a foe. 90 now his 
end is 777 . for a fren. Spenſer. SP: | 
© Frencu [ Franzois, 4p of or belonging to the French nation, 
FRENCH Chalk, /ubſt. French chalk is an-indurated clay, extremely 
denſe, of a ſmooth glofly ſubſtance, and ſoft and unxious to the touch, 
of a greyiſh white colour, variegated with a duſky green. Hill. 
Fxencn Marigold, the name of a plant. 
To FrE'NCHIFY, verb act. to inka with the manner of France, 
to make a coxcomb. It would ſeem as if generally uſed participally. 
They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the Confeſſor, than that 
he was  frenchified. Camden. 5 
- Far 'ncuiFied, addicted to the French faſhions, cuſtoms or in- 


tereſt. 
' Pre'npent (ene, —_ gnaſhing the teeth. 
_ Fae'npLess Man Lan the Engliſh Saxons] an outlawed man. 
-* Fae'neTiIC, adj, [ frenetique, Fr. pinie, Gr. generally therefore 
written pbrenetic] mad, diſtracted. Pronztic malady. Daniel. 
Fae'nsy, or Frenzy [phrenitis, Lat. of @gwils, Gr. frenefie, Fr. 
Frenefia, It. frenefs, Sp. frenezia, Port. whence phreneti/y, phreneteſzue, 
phrenzy, or frenzy) madneſs, diſtraction of mind, any violent — 
„ roaching to madneſs. Towering frenzy and diſtraction. Ad. 
on. f 8 ; . : * a. * 2 — of 
hes 50-5 [ Frequentia, Lat.] crowd, concourſe. 
he frequence of degree, 27 ; 
From high to low throughout. Shakeſhearr. 
Faz'quency, or Fxr'QUEeNTNEss [| frequentia, Lat.] 1. The con- 
dition of being often ſeen or done, uſualneſs, commoaneſs of occur- 
'rence. Its force. and influence would be loſt'by the frequency of it. 
2 2. Concourſe, full aſſembl 7. | e 
. 0, | 
Of ſuch a frequency, ſo many friends 
And kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee? J, Fobn/or. 


* 


been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf. 


ſtale; ſweet, not ſtinking. 


To Far'smtn, werb af. [of Hrelb, 


yore 
' + FRESHLY, 


healthy, ruddy look. 


fear 


Fus quν [ frequens, Lat. frequente, It. Sp. and I 
done or ſeen, often happening, ordinary, common. þ,,,;, ': %: 
Dryden. 2. Habituated or often uſed to practiſe any he U 

b Hui. er 
courſe, thronged, crowded, Frequent and full. Mito! Full of 

To Freque'nT | frequento, Lat. frequenter, Fr. Hate = 

| „pf 


often to a place, to viſit often, to be much i 
n chem. Hooker, © BARR. Th fo. 


Fre'QUENTABLE {of frequent] converſable, a : 
now but not inelegant. Johnſon. I; 7 Word 


FarquE'NTITIVE, adj. [ frequentatif, Fr. 
. term applied by grammarians to ſuch verbs as 
often doing of an action. 
FrEqQuE NToR [of frequent] one who often reſorts 
Fae'QUENTLY, adv. [of frequent] often, common 
Fre'sca [in old records] freſh water, rain; alſo a land food 
Fresca'DEs, It. cool walks, ſhady, retiring places, : 
' Fax'sco, It. 1. Freſh, cool, ſhade, duſkineſß like tha 9 
morning or evening; to drink in freſco, to drink in the y 
ſhade, or to drink cool liquors; to walk in freſco, to walk N. 


Freguentativu, Lat 
denote the repens 


to a place, 


l.. | 

Helliſh ſprites, fo 
| Love more the freſco of the nights. Prior. th 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in duſk; as, to rat 15 
Freſco, to paint upon green walls, that the colours may the « 85 
ſink in. 25 | a 

Ridotto al Fxksco [an aſſembly in the cool] a pretty cor: : 
lately put in practice 8 cool 8 heat, BN = pg, | 5 
| Fresco, a way of painting or plaiſtering (or rather both | 1 
walls, to endure the weather, and repreſenting birds, beafs, ket, * 
fruit, c. in relief. It is done with a compoſt of the powder of ol 8 * 
rubbiſh ſtones, mixt with burnt flint (or lime) and water, it nch lum 
the wall is plaiſtered a good thickneſs, and painted vit ahm Pepe 
ound with Iime-water, milk, or whey, and laid on the plaiferytit ET 
it is wet, by which means they incorporate with the plaſkr hak. Ger 
ver to waſh out. : Mer 
This was the ancient Grecian way of painting, and aferou dd thing 


by the Romans; there have been ſeveral whole towns dts yo in 
Germany, and excellently well done, but now they a mind iy te 
wars. | 

There are three chambers in the F x oh palace at Rone, cine in 
Freſco, by Raphael Urbin and Julio Romano, and likenie mula: 
cellent freſco work at Fontainbleau in France, which yas the wc d 


Bollameo, Martin Rouſe, - a Florentine, and others, contaiing tte . Te 
continued travels of Ulyſſes, in ſixty pieces. A fading jy ler dt F. To 
mands a ſigh. Pope. b. To 


Faxes Hyneye, Sax. friſch and verlch, Du. friſch, Ge. lt, Da. 
krisk, Su. frais, fraiche, Fr. freſco, It. Sp. and Port] 1. New, nat 
2. Not ſalt. A very get va with 
the ſea, men may take vp fr water. Abbot. 3. Cool not beat, 

not vapid with heat. Water from the 77% ſpring Fry 4 
New, not impaired by time. A freſßber date. Und. f. I 
like that of recentneſs. Still keep * like flowers in hate. Haben 
6. Recent, newly come. Fre from life a new admitted p42 
den. 7. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. Springs 
and fre/s to ſecond pain. Dean. 8. Florid, obus, 


3 1 thy in coun , In a 
| ( t me! . o ; RET n 


Briſk, vigorous, ſtrong. A fre/b gale o 
ORs . . | 0 the latter; 
W * | 


ons 8 * 3 an Na ſeek 
Fxzsn Difcifir [law term] that diſſeifin that 2.7 
to defeat of his own power, without the help of the king of 


Judges. | = 
a Ran Fine [law term] that which was levied within a 
aſt. , ont, 
Fx EsH Force [in law] a force done within forty days. trough i 
Fresn Gale [ſea term] is when the wind blow pretty 
mediately after a calm. 5 lex 
Fxgsn Man, a novice or young ſtuden 


and runnir 
auch and 
le ancien 
omices, v 

RET, « 


, becauſe 


a prov 


t in an univerli 


Sc. a colloquial phraſe. WS, __ be 
Faxes Sher [with mariners] the fallin of a uy 70 4 th 

ſea, ſo that it will make the water freſh for 4 mn 

mouth of the river. Calle b wh 


Fend Hawſe [ſea phraſe] or vir 0 2 od K 


part of a cable that lies in the hawſe, is fretted oi r f dt ml 
15 uired that more cable be veered out, that ſo another p | 
Teſt in the hawſe. 1 „ dhe rower BY 
Fu gsu Spell [ſea term] a freſh gang to relieve the 
2 de der as nerer Ges 1 
RESH Suit, ſuch a following of an offender 11 he be wude 

the time of the offence committed or diſcovered, t | 
ed or ſeized. . ; he officer who ir 

FresH Suit within the View, impowe!s bot the boch 

ſae treſpaſſers in the foreſf, to ſeize them even w ; 
e e rienced one; 2 
 Fansn Water Soldier, a raw and unexp* 

Fagsn, water not alt. 8 ; him 
Shall rink 4 but brine, 2 l go "ng F 
Where the quick fre are. * rt frais Fro * 

freſh char which has been falicd ; or that 2%. fila, | 
diſcoloured. effuſions o'er the /- * W A rent 
To FarsHtn, verb neut. to grow ; 


8 235. [of ass 
K. 


adv. [of 1. Coolly. . 
ſtate renewed. 8 which for a I . % 40 
earth, but afterwards fret * * 5 uh FO | 


&*: 


: 


FRI 


Fa 
pidneſs. 7 
of not being 
neſs of ſtrength, 
4. Freedom from d 


weetneſs of their odour. Bacon. 2. State 
Ls A ml of Tring refreſhed from tiredneſs, new - 
1 Freſhneſs of men. Hayward. 
iminution by time, not 3 er _— 
ure as can never cloy. Sozth, 5. Cool- 
Fubu of it 7 1 rooms in Italy and Spain for freſone/;, 
3 2 the winds and air in the heats of ſummer. Bacon. 6. 
| _ ae 9 of health and complexion. Her cheeks, their 
el, loſe, e cen ond, word of roh and auc, uſed 4s ab 
F * = unexperienced, unſkilled. low term borrowed from 
| adj.) " ſtigmatize thoſe who come firſt to ſea as freſhwater-men, 
3 The nobility as Freſbabater ſoldiers, who had never ſcen 
| j irmiſhes. Ae/lex. | 
| gy 2 10 this word che etymology is very doubtful. Some 
ceerive it from pecan, to eat, others from pnexnan, Sax. to adorn ; 
W me from pelo, Gr. Sinner: more probably from fremo or the 
| French, fretiller. Perhaps it comes immediately from the Lat. Ve- 
| g of fon] 1. A frith or wile ar of the ſea, where the water, by 
ne is always rough. Euripus generally ſignifieth any ſtrait, 
r, or channel of the ſea running between two ſhores. Brown. 2. 
| Any agitation of liquids by fermentation, confinement, or other cauſe 
| n general. It runs along upon the fret. Add for. 3. That ſto of 
the muſical inſtroment, which cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the 
| firings. All the ſtrings and frets of a lute. Grew. 4. Work riſing 
in relievo or protuberance, Curious fretaworks of rocks and grottos. 
| StefFator. 5. Agitation of the mind, violent commotion of the mind; 
dme or heat, paſſion. Vet then djd Dennis rave in furious fret. 
I = Faer, verb act. [of pnecran, Sax. freton, Goth. freeten, L. 
WE Ger. kreten, H. Ger. part, palſ. ſometimes Het, or, according to 
eric. Caſaubon, of prrlo, or evaire, Gr.] 1. To rub againſt any 
WE thing, to put into a violent agitation or motion. 
| To make a noiſe, of | 
8 When they are Fretted with the noiſe of heaven. Shakeſpeare. 
. To wear away by attrition, Grate and fret the object metal. 
euren. z. To hurt by attrition. | 
1 They that over-ween, ; | 
And at thy growing virtues ret their ſpleen. Milton. 
To gnaw, corrode, or eat away. It is fret inward. Lewiticas. 
70 form into raiſed work. The roof was Fretted gold. Milton. 
Jo be chafed in mind, to variegate, to diverſity. | 
; Fon grey lines mY 


freedom from fatigue. 


-: of 


| That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make angry, to chafe, to vex. Thou haſt frerred me in all 


Wthcſe things, £zekiel. = | 
agitated. Dia- 


8 2 


To Fxer, verb neur. 1. To be in commotion, to be 
polical rancor that Frets and ferments in ſome helliſh breaſts, South. 
p. To be corroded or worn away. Sal armoniac will free away, and 
the gold remain behind. Peacham. z. To make way by attrition. 
Many wheals aroſe, and fretted one into another with great excoria- 
bon. W:/eman.. 4. To angry, to be peeviſh, to vex himſelf, We 
pure in a fretting mind at the church of Rome. Hooker. in 
tr, or FReTTE' [in architect] is a knot or ornament that con- 
W's of two liſts, or ſmall fillets, variouſly interlaced or interwoven, 
and running at parallel diſtances equal to their breadth, every turn of 
lich and interſection muſt be at right angles, they were uſed by 
be ancients on flat members, as the faces of the corona or eaves of 
omices, under the roofs, foſſits, &&c. | 

fxeT, or FRETTE 1 heraldry] is ſuppoſed by ſome to be called 
o becauſe its pieces ſeem to fret one another by their alternate ſu- 
erpoſition. Some are of opinion it repreſents a true lover's knot. 
Fre'TFUL [pnexpul, Sax.) peeviſh, angry, in a ſlate of vexation. 
Witremely fretful and peeviſh, never well at reſt. Harvey. | 
FrE'TFULLY, adv. [of fretful] peeviſhly, in a fretful manner, 


BIA KEE 


= E 


lo. 


Palin. 


| Frans [wich miners] openings made in the banks of rivers by 


| Fre'TTY, adj. [of fret] adorned with raiſed work. 
{ Fre'owork 2 of fretter, Fr.] it ſignified the timber work 
of a roof ; alſo frets or raiſed work uſed to fill up and inrich flat, 
Empty ſpaces, principally uſed in roofs which are fretted over with 
Pluſter work. TEN | 
Fray, the ſame with friableneſe, 
„ Fri'anus, Fr. [of friabilis, Lat.] that may be crumbled or rubbed 
mio ſmall particles, eaſily reduced to powder. Bacon uſes it. 
And in a metaphorical uſe of the word, it fignifies what eaſily gives 
way, or yields to a diſſolution ; e. g. a certain phyſician, ſpeaking of 
LIVER when inflamed, ſays, It is a very friable viſcas, and 
_ comes to a ſuppuration ”. See INFLAMMATION, and Con- 
| oa. and under the laſt word, read [Laxzs} inſtead of 


F RAaBLENES,or Fx lawhtiry [ friabilitas, Lat.] brittleneſs, aptneſs 


[70 rumble into ſmall parti ili i 

| 8 particles, capability of being reduced to powder. 

in 1 hat > a power 0 Wa E58. 2 to = found 
. 1 N is ſuppoſed to ariſe. from this, that friable bodies con- 
wn | * of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which are readily 
a Do as having nothing glutinous, c. to bind them together. 
ming os corruption of ere, Fr.] a religious, a brother of ſome 

order, See Frign, © | | £445 444 


Parans adj . . . W 
| ., [of friar and /ike] monaſtic, one i 
l Nr ; Th 1 70 general. A . "> 9985 850 
Hors no a being like a friar, or man unconverſant in life. 
| Nn dor frierly contempt of riches. Bacn. 
e i den Li fri" eee L plant. Ie agrees with the 
d 
aky . p > 

Far.» > Ae] like a friar. A friary cowl. Camden. 
Fi 45 of friar] a monaſtry, or r of friars. 
* [friatio, Lat. J che a& of crumbling. 


Was; 


- Ft 


axes (of Hes] 1. Newneſs, vigour; ſpirit 3 oppoſed to va- 
x 


Fre 'TEULNESS [of frerful] peeviſhneſs, angry paſſion; as being in 


FRI | 

To Faru, verb neat. to trifle. 

ho! cheats, yet more intelligible iy 

Than thoſe that with the ſtars do. Hunitrar, . 

Fer'ppLer [of A ibble] a trifler, A Filler is one who profeſſed 
rapture for the women, and dreads her coufent. Cp2caror, 

Fzr'BBLIKG, Captious, impertinent, tritling ; as, a H il bi queſtion, 

Frr'BurGH, or FRITHBURGH [of pj.ch, peace, and boi ze, Sax. 
a ſurety] a ſurety for the peace and good behaviour of another. 

'"RIBURG, the capital of a canton of the ſame natne in Switzerland, 
ſituated 18 miles ſouth-weſt of Bern. 

FarinurG, a city of Swabia in Germany, 28 miles ſouth of 
Straſburg. | 

Frica'npots ſin cookery] a ſort of Scotch-ſcollops, larded, far- 
ced, and ſtewed. : | : 

Fricasse'e, or FRICAasty,, . Fr. [in cookery] a dith of meat, 
as rabbets, chickens, &c. cut ſmall, and dreifed with ſtrong ſauce. 
Stinking cheeſe and frica/y of frogs. King. 

Fai'caT10N, the act of rubbing, chafing, or grating the ſurface of 
one body againſt that of another. Gentle cation draweth forth the 
nouriſhment. Bacon. FI | 

Frice'nTo, a town and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 43 miles eaſt of 
Naples. | 5 ; 

F8i'cTion, Fr. [ fri, of frico, Lat. to rab; in mechanics] 1. 
The act of rubbing two bodies together. Newton uſes it. 2. The 
reſiſtance that a moving body meets withal from the ſurface whereon 
it moves. 3. Medical rubbing with the fleſkbreſh, or with cloaths. 


Bacon uſes it. 388 


Fz1cTion [with phyficians] act of rubbing or chafing any part of 
the body, either dry, with the hand, or linen-cloths ; or moiſt, with 
oils, ointments, waters, Cc; | | 

FRIDAY [Fnigap-vxx; Sax. Urpydaegh, Du. Freytag, Ger.) the 
ſixth day of the week; ſo called of Preza or Friga, a Saxon deity. 
See Fr1co. a | 

Gocd Friar, the Friday next before Eaſter. 

Fr1'pBURG, the name of three places in Germany; one an impe- 
rial city of Bavaria, and the other two towns in the circle of Upper 
Saxony. | „ 

FRI DEOAST, a certain idol of the ancient Britons. | | 

Frr'psToLL, or FR1'TasTow (perch, ꝑhop, of puch, peace, and 
y=op, Sax. a place] a ſeat, chair, or place of peace. | 

FRIEND [pneond, Sax. Priendt, Du. kraend, L. Ger. freund, H. 
Ger. kriendt, Dan. and Su. kliunt, Teut; frigen, Goth. This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced as if written Arend, frendiy, &c. 
the i being totally neglected] 1. A familiar or kind perſon, one join- 
ed to another in mutual benevolence and intimacy ; oppoſed: to foe or 
enemy. Some man is a frzexd for his own occaſion: Eccleſtaſticus. 
2. One without hoſtile intention. | 

Who comes ſo faſt in ſilence of the night? 
A friend. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One reconciled to another. This is put, by the cuſtom of the 
language, ſomewhat irregularly in the plural. He's friends with Cæ- 
far., Shakeſpeare. 4. An attendant; a company. 
| Aſcends | | 8 
His royal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. Dryden. 
5. One propitious, one that favours. A friend to poetry. Peacham; 
6. A familiar compellation to a perſon in general. Friend, how 
cameſt thou in hither. &. Matthew. _ 

Tell thy Fz1tnd the ſecret; and he'll lay His foot on thy throat. 
Dio tuo amigo tuo ſerreto, glitenerte ha el pie an el peſcue. Vid. Too 
mich familiarity breeds contempt. | | 
* A FatExb in need is a FxIE x indeed. | | 

Lat. Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. Fr. On connoit Pami en be. 
ſoin. The Ger. . | 

Einen guten freund erkenner man in ver noht. 

It is good however, atcording to another proverb, | 

+5 To p;ove our Friexps before we habe need, 

Leſt in time of neceſſity we find we have lean d on a broken reed: 
for, as another ſaying has it, A 

All are not FRIENDS 

But on the contrary, 8 
He is my FaizxnDd who grindtth at my mill. 

Or that ſhews me real kindneſs, 

Be a Fzienv to thy ſelf, and others will befriend thee, 

Take. care by induſtry and frugality to make thy own circumſtances 
eaſy, and ſo not to want friends, and then thou wilt have friends 
enough. Whereas, on the contrary : x er null; ſunt cognati, nec 
amici; The unhappy have neither frien nor relations. 

| Be a Fx1END to one, and an enemy to none. 
.. Sp. Amigo de uno, enemigo de ningino. | 

That is, have one intimate boſom friend, but carry it fair and can- 

didly to the whole world. 

Never truſt much to a new Fz1exvw, or an old enemy. 
Very wholeſome and always ſeaſonable advice; for it* is hard to 
know how far the firſt is to be depended on, or the ſecond may have 
{tifled his enmity. | | 

Lat. Subita amicitia raro pærniſentia colitur. The Sp. ſay, De 
amigo reconciliado guandate del como del diablo. Pe as waty of a re- 
concil'd friend, as you would be of the devil. 

10 A Fsr1tnp in the way is better than a penny in the purſe. 

The Sp. ſay : Agaelles ſon ricos que titnen amiovs. (They are rich 
who have friends.) Friends do indeed ſometimes ſupply the place of 
riches ; but it is to be feared, riches oftener ſupply the place of friends, 
or procure them. | 

o FxIExND, verb act. [from the noun] to favour, to befriend, to 
ſupport. For the fault's love is the offender ſviended. Shakeſpeare. 

Faie'noLess [pneonbleap, Sax.] r. Having no friends, wanting 
ſapport or countenance, 2 The friendis/5 perſon. South. 2. 


12 


who ſpeak us fir; 


* 


Friendleſi man. The Saxon word for him whom we call an outlaw, 
becauſe be was, 


| n his exclufion from the king's peace and pro- 
tection, denied all belp of friends. 
Fz1z'nDLINEss [ heondlicneyye, Sax. ] 1. Friendly or kind be- 
haviour, exertion of benevolence. Charity, friendlineſs, and neigh- 
bourhood. Taylor. 2. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. Such a liking 
and friendline/; as hath brought forth the effects. Sidney: f 
„ | Fa1'snDLY, 


FRI | | - > yy 
Frx1e'nDLY, adj. [of friend] 1. e of a friend, be- particles, mean thoſe nitrous ſalts which float 


nevolent, favourable, friendlike, kind. Deſiring them to be friendly ther, and occaſion freezing. Quincy. in the air i cold in, 


V le 


unto them: 2 Maccabees. 2. Diſpoſed to union. Like friendly co- To FriLL, werb neut. [of friller, Fr.] to quake or ſha! our 
tours. Pope. 3. Salutary, homogeneal. To life ſo friendly, or ſo uſed of a hawk; as, the hawk frills. "PRE With col, 3 
cool to thirſt. Milton. | EY eas Fri'nce [ Frange, Fr. frangia, It. frigio, Lat an 0 ty 
FRIENDLY, adv. [from the adj.] in the manner of a friend, with Du. franze, Ger. tianſa, Su.] a ſort of ornamental ape. | 0 F. 
the appearance of friendſhip. Let's drink together Friendiy and em- dreſs or furniture. | F endages fe play 


brace. Shakeſprare. | To Frivce, verb act. | franger, Fr.] to garniſh 
Fr1z'nnsn1P [of pneond, Sax. and Hip, Eng. vriendeſchip, Du. FTE ER [un riier, Fr.] a broker that new c 

fruendſchap, L. Ger. fruendſchaft, H. Ger, frendeſchaft, Dan. and Su.] ſells old cloaths. 

1. The quality or ſtate of minds united in mutual benevolence, There Far'eeexy [ fripperie, Fr. fripperia, It.] 1. The 

is little f-iendþip in the world. 2. Kindneſs of a friend, perſonal fa- cloaths are fold. Kag-fair is a place near the T 

vour. Only D by Frienaſtip, and not choſen by ſufficiency. where old cloaths and jrippery are fold. Broome, 


with 6: FRO“ 
ich fringes, en 
or w. 
ROL! 
ROND 
jos. 


leans, tas, a 


Place when 10 
Ower er London 
Laurana is , P y 


Spenſer. Fi igheſt degree of intimacy. His friend/hip's ſtill to few pery of bankrupts. Hotel. 2. Old cloaths, eaft dig, ROM, 
confin'd. Swift. 4. Aſſiſtance, help. g rags. Whoſe works are een the frippery of wit. Be * latter 
Hard by here is a hovel, To FR Isk, veròb nent. [prob. of F:22are, It. or of Jon. 


Some friend/hip will it lend you gainſt the tempeſt. Shakeſpeare. and briſk, or, according to Caſaubon, of oPpryau SENT 
Gr.] 1. Jö 


5. Conformity, affinity, correſpondence, aptneſs to unite. Colours to ſkip. It will make the water fi, and iprickle up 
which have a friendſtip with each other, and thoſe which are incompa- L'Efrange. 2. To dance. A wanton heifer files f * 
tible. Dryden. | | | | a meadow at eaſe and pleaſure. LE ange. Þ mt dog 
Fr1'tr [ fater, Lat. frere, Fr.] a brother of a religious ſociety, a Frisx, /u6/t, [from the verb] a frolic, a fit of Wanton gate. 
monk, &c. See Friar, and its derivatives. | Fr1'sKeR [of 4/4] a wanton, one that is not e | 
Fries [with printers] a page or ſheet ſo ill wrought off at the Camden uſes it. or (etl, 
preſs, that it can ſcarce be read. . Frrkiness [of Fifey] ſkittiſh wantonneſs in ffipping aud fir 
 Fr1i'ers [ fratres, Lat. freres, Fr. 7. e. brethren] monks, or reli- to and fro, gaiety, livelineſs. A low word. Fus n 
e perſons, of which there are four principal orders. 1. The Friers Frr'sxy [prob. of friguet, frifgue, Fr. briſk, or Prixtare, It 


inors, or Franciſcans, or Grey Friers. 2. The Avguſtins. 3. The airy, leaping and jumping up and down. A low word. . 


Dominicans, or Black Friers. 4. The Carmelites, or White Friers. To Faisr prob. of pynxan, Sax. to give reſpite, or f Þ e 
Fr1ers, the ſeveral places of the city of London that are called by and Ger. ] to ſell goods on truſt or on time. 1 ben 
the name of Friers, as White Friers, &c. took their name originally Fxir [with chemilts] aſhes or ſalt baked or fryed together wy os 
from houſes or cloiſters of friers there formerly ſituate. f ſand. " 85 Ip ; | 1 a 
F RIZR, or Frrary [corfraire, Fr.] a ſociety of friers ; alſo their Fgirk [prob. of Hetum, Lat.] 1. The ſea, or frat tp h, ”" e 
eloiſter or habitation. where the water being confined, is rough. It is now uſed n = Ht 
Frieze, or FRIZE. See FREEZE, in architecture. The former is for an arm of the ſea or the mouth of a river. 4. 8 ? 
the more uſual ſpelling. | What deſp'rate madmanthen would venture o'er . 
FRIE“Z ED, adj. [of frieze] ſhagged or napped with frieze. Tue ſriab. Wt Dryden. > 1 us 

F | f . ; 2 a . chan. 
Fr1e'zELIKE, adj. [of frieze and like] relembling a frieze. A lit- 2. A kind of net. I know not whether this ſenſe be retind, 94, F. 
tle re tower. Aadiſon. jan. It ſeems rather an artificial wear, or trap for catchiig il. The For 
RIE'SLAND, one of the moſt northern provinces of the United Ne- wear is a frith, reaching through the ofe from the land i un ware a4 di 
therlands, bounded by the German ocean on the north, by Groningen mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with an eye-hook, vher the KJ Diff 
and Overyſſel on the eaſt, by the Zuider-ſee and Overyſſel on the fiſh entering, upon their coming back with the ebb are appel fron ro: 
ſouth, and by the ſame ocean on the welt ; its chief town is Lewar- iſſuing out again. Carew, ©" > BR | 7. ſoting 
2N. b | | Frith [ppreh, Sax. peace] among the Engliſh Saxons (yuifed 2 SS dit2; 
Eafi-Frie'sLanD, a province of Weſtphalia in Germany, being the wood; for they accounted ſeveral woods ſacred, ad made them ae; 
north - weſt part of Germany, bordering on Groningen. ſanctuaries. oy | WS: of p] 
Fs Hun Sax.] a goddeſs of the ancient Britons, Saxons, FriTH-BREACH [of prixh and bnice] the breaking af de pre. Wound 
Germans, &c. whom they adored to obtain plenty and earthly bleſ- Fri'THGaR [pnreh-gean, Sax.] the) car of jubilee, | ellipſs 
ſings and proſperity in their affairs. The idol repreſented both ſexes, Fri'Ta6LLD | in ancient records] the fame as is now called gil, Fo 4% 
as well man as woman, and as a hermophrodite is ſaid to have both fraternity, or company. | | Wt place, 
the members of a man and the members of a woman. A certain au- Fairaso'xen [pnrehb-pocn, Sax. aſylum] a liberty, pig c n hen, 
thor writes, that the ſtood on the right hand of the great god Thera- power of having frank pledge. vs, . | þ ſuperfh; 
mis, or Thor, fitting or lying in 5 hall, and Woden, the god of FRITTLZLA ATH. ¶ fritillaire, Fr. with botarils) 2 plant which  ſometi; 
war, on the left. She was pictured with a ſword in one hand, and a hath a flower that is very finely checquered, and reſembles the ſhape 32. Fro, 
bow in the other, to intimate that women as well as men ſhould, in of a dice-box, from whence it has its name. jond, 
time of need, be ready to fight. She was reputed the giver of peace Fr1'Tinancr, bi. [ fritinnio, Lat.] the ſcreancfa inſ, of W of. 4 


e all, 4 


and plenty, and alſo the cauſer of love and amity. From this goddeſs the cricket or.graſhopper, Brown uſes it. f 
5 3 With Joh 


our Friday is ſuppoſed to have taken its name. | \ *, Fa1'rTER [of frit, frette, or friture, Fr. fried, of fig. Lat) 1. 
Fri'caT [ fregate, Fr. fregata, It. fragata, Sp.] 1. A ſort of ſhip, A ſort of ſmall pancake, a ſmall piece cut to be fried, "Tulſer uſes it. 


a ſmall man of war, built ſomewhat lower and longer than others 2. A fragment, a ſmall piece of any thing in general, Breaketh al uw Rn, 
for ſwift ſailing, and having no more than two decks. King's ſhips about into ſhivers and fritters. Bacon. 3. A cheeſecake, aWgge Wd oc 
under fifty guns are generally termed frigats. Fohnſon. Embez- To Fr1'rTER, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ct nee , or F. 
led in certain frigats. Raleigh. 2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. ſmall pieces to be fried. 2. To break into ſmall bits or fragments ine miles 
Behold the water work and play | general. Break all their nerves, and ritter all thei ſenſe, Pye DATED 

About her little f/rigat, therein making way. Spen/er.  Fr1i'voLovs [of frivelus, Lat. frivole, Fr. frivole, I. and op, DENT [ 

| FarcaToo'n, a Venetian veſſel, built with a ſquare ſtern, without trifling, inſignificant. Ko: i | Ee 
any foremaſt, having only a main-maſt, a mizzen-maſt, and bow- Fr1'voLousLY, adv. [of frivelous] vainly, inſignificant. our. 
ſprit, uſed in the Adriatic ſea. | | | | Fr1'voLousNEss [of frivelous] triflingneſs, inſignificant. | * . 
RIGEFA'CT1ON [ of frigus and facio, Lat.] the act of making Frizse. See FREEZE. 16 AH the | 
cold. „ | | To Fr1'zLE, or To FRI'zzTR, verb act. [riſer Fr.) 2 1cald nh Prior 
Far'ceried [ frigeſafus, Lat.] make cold. re 56] criſp in ſort curls like nap of frieze cloth. They frizled and d front, 
FarcgraToRY, fubft. [ frigeratorium, Lat.] a place either to make their hair with hot irons. Hakewell „ into ſhot | A, ond 
or keep things cool in. | „ 1 Farzizx (of frizle] one that frizles or makes hair into Un orwa 
To Fxichr, or To Fer'cuTEN, verb af. [ pnihxan, Sax. frifer, curls, T: OY OO ET , "ly uſed pon the 
Dan. vorchenn or vruthten, Du. fürchten, Ger. forhten, Teut. faurhtan, — Fro, adv. [na, Sax.] backward, by regroſice It 1s only Part or 


ackward and forward. . The 


Goth. ] to put into a fright, to terrify, to daunt. : in oppoſition to the word 70; as, to and fro, 

 Fricar {frif, Dag? xnuhe, oY forhto, Teut. faurhta, Goth. FLING Viſure, Fr.] Xt or criſping, propetly of heran, 

vorcht, Du. furcht, Ger. ] ſudden fear or terror. 1 hair. b 10 95 | ft way 
Far'caTFUL [pnihxpul, Sax.] 1. Cauſing fright or terror, dread- Fro' [contraction of from] Fro the delves. Ben Johnſon rerother arte 
ful. 2. Apt to be put into a fright. - 3. A cant word among women, Frock | rec, Fr. a monk's habit] 1. A garment _ of cole AT of | 
for any thing unplealing. | apparel, a dreſs or coat. Froct of mail. Milton. 2. Ar 0 ur fo : 
Fri GHTFULLY, adv. [of frightful] horridly, terribly, diſagree- upper coat for a man, My ſhepherd's frock. Dry 5 hich lin ; 
ably, unpleaſantly, not beautifuily. _ gown for children. , — af Yorkſuts on doſe ofthe 
Betty, pray 2 FRo'DINGHa, a market-town of the eaſt- riding l T [of 13 
Don't 1 look frightfully to day. Swift, the Hull road, 172 miles from London. near Contained} 


| 2 1%, Weaver, 
Frr'euTyuLNeEss ( pihxpulnepye, Sax.) 1. A ptneſs to be affrighted, Fxa'bsnHau, a market town of Cheſhire, on the reren . the ty 


2. Terribleneſs of aſpect, the power of cauſing or impreſſing dread. its conflux with the Merſey, 162 miles from London. an iu. FRONT 
Faro, adj, [frigidss, Lat. frigido, It.] 1. Cold, having no . Fropmo'sTEL, or F Nil neo moP .peap, sun lace, 2 


warmth, In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed but in the ſciences, The /#i= munity or free pardon grante ! for murder or manſlaughter mem - I © 

gid zones. Cheyne. 2. Impotent, being without warmth of hy | Fadz ul öl Penis, : Froenum Penis, Lat. in aum b dee. 95 
J. Being without warmth of affection. 4. Dull, being without fire brane which ties the præputium to the glans of the pu pogo, + FRONT, v 
or life of fancy. Frigid rhimes. Suit. . ; FRO [xnoxxa or pnocca, Sax. ftoe, Dan. vorſch, „Gr. . RONT eve 
 Fr161d Stile, is a low, jejune manner of diction, wanting force, Ger. froſche, H. Ger. or, according to — N bet les. 


ArAL in? 


warmth of imagination, figures of ſpeech, e. A creature that lives both on land, and in the wat 


_ Farervity, or Fr1'Gioxsss | frigilidas, Lat. of frigid] 1. Cold- It is placed by naturaliſts among mixed animals, as part, on U over a little 
neſs, want of warmth. 2, Impotency, want of bodily — F, and fi. There is likewiſe a {mall green eg dt 's Hoof bra, Boa 
1. of decrepit Fa Glanvi le. 3. Dulneſs, want of intellectual ſaid to be venomous.” 2. The hollow part of a hor þ nightngd ral, a pe 
Ire or ſpirit. The igidities of wit. Brown. 4. Coldneſs of affec- Fro6s are at Paris, by way of banter, called Dute ine toy 
dene 5 2 | 2 FRO Ir Graſt, Lettice,: ſeveral ſorts of herbs. | ; rar, La 
Fr1r'c1DLy, adv. [of frigid] coldly, dully, without affection. Fro'cF184 {of frog and ] a kind of filb. g crimpledi0 /F | dredead. 
Frrcor1'eic*[ frigorificus, of frigus, cold, and facio, Lat. to make] Fro'rss [/rojer, Fr. as the pancake is criſped an Tues fi 


0 


to ariſe g 
1 are rather , 


12 ; , 


making or producing cold. A word uſed in ſcience. | ng] a ſort of ke with bacon inclaſed in it. „ mel 
_  FricortFIC Particles [with philoſophers] ſuch particles as are in 2 25 "{vralich, Du. froblich, Ger. ] jocund, 80 
themſelves eſſentially cold, and by entering er , other bodies, full of play. l | 

produce an them that quality which is called cold. \F+:gorific atoms or 18880 | of ti 


© & wt 2 4 +4 


2 


FRO 
Enna \[oroicken; Da, frolocften, 
iy" 0 Thich Du.] a merry prank, a flight of whim and 
We OLICK, 


10 Feo'tick; verb next. [from the _— - 


FRO 
anatom 
tany] fig 
and 
to cuſpated, which 


Ger.) to be in a merry Frowra'ts Pena ſin 

| Fao'ntaTtep [in bo 

over, grows broader 
a right Iine. Oppoſed 
play wild pranks, flower eng In a point. 


niſſes th 
rouder, and 


d time | 
I ſhall find tim Shake/peare 


to laſt. Burnet. 7. Out of, noting 


Font. 200, Sp.] the title or firſt p 
bon. Sigh ' d from her inward foul. Dryden. g. Noting Progreſs the forefront of a building; that par 
premiſes to conſequences. The concluſion of experience Jrom the the „ ; 1 
paſt to the time preſent. Bacon. 9. Noting the Perſon or place Fro NTLESS, cc. [of Jront] without 
hom a meſſage is brought. Cam'ſt thou from the bridge ? dence. Frontliſi man. Dryden, : 
-eare. 10. Out of, noting extraction: Frm high Meonia's Fro'nTLEtT | /rontale, of fron, Lat. 27 
y ſhores I came. Addiſon. II. Becauſe of; 


_ the reaſon or tire, a bandage 


„] a vein jn the 
at the petalum, 


bluſhes, yy 


„ = ; 4 2 
front or elend. 
at lait Perhaps 


is when the leaves of a 


f N ſes it. FRonT-Box [of ront and box] the box in the playhouſe from 
play tricks of gaiety 7 wh c a willy. 2 which there is à direct view to the flage. 
Fro'LICKLY, 1 > ap or full of merry pranks; whim. Frxo'nted, adj, (of front) formed with a front. Milton ufes it. 6 
338 W | ; FroxT1'tr, Jubſt. | ee h Jronticra, It. JSronutira, Sp.] the 
| or wild gaiety. be playing of in ranks; whimſies. order, :confine or boundaty of a Kingdon or province, which the 
ROLICKSOMENESS, a of Hippi, be pal ing the leaves off from enemies find in the front when they are about to enter the ſame ; prd- 
FRONDA T1ON, the a "PP | * perly that Which terminates not at the ſea; but fronts another coun. 
bs. 4 di or nom, Sax. fra, Dan. fram Su. tr. e . „„ 
Nou, oe * ere ting K ber ; Took him trembling F RONTIER, adj. bordering. Frontier grounds, All li fen,. | 
i. and Got ] fide Dryden. 2. Noting reception. What time RONTI'GNIAG, a town of Languedoc, 16 miles fouth-weg of 
< Inte 1 Steel receives its date. Pope. 3 Noting proceſſion, Montpeljer famous for Producing excellent wines. , 
hq The ſong began Hon 2 Dryden, 4. Noting Fro'ntis Os [with anatomiſts] a bone of the Hull, in figure almoſt 
| 1 m from our ſiſter. Shakeſpeare, 5. Noting round, whieh joins the bones of the linciput and the tamples by the 
miſſion, | | | | EY 
a | Coronal ſut 


the tranſverſe i uture, 


r. fon tiſpi xis, It. 
0 in picture; alt 
g that direct! „meets 


ithout ſhame or dif. 


worn upon the fotchead. | 
: glory of God from the F RO"NTON [in architecture] an ornament with us more uſually cal- 
geration of the greatneſs of his works, Tillot/on 12. Out of; led Pediment, | : N > | ; 
Ip the ground or cauſe of any thing. The Praiſes which ariſe FRoxTROO'M [of Front and oon] an apartment in the forepart of 
alour. Dagan. 13. Not near to; noting diitance. the hoyſe, E 3 | 
Half a mile at leaf FRo'Pprisn, fretful, froward, peeviſh, | | 
Fc. fron the mighty power of the king. Shakefpeare, Frogg, ay. [ftohr, Ger. and Su. bevtoren, Du.] frozen. This 
i” (oting ſeparation, or receſſioil. From thee to die were torture word has not been. uſed fince Milton's Ume. by 
ban death. Shakeſpeare, 1 5. Noting exemption or deliverance, | Fronng, adj. [Zernonen, Sax. gekrohren, Ger. bevtoren; iy 
ha e, Jcaloußys tormenting ſtrife, frozen, congealed with cold. N. y heart blood is well nigh frorne 
The Por ever be thy boſom free. Prior. feel, Spenſer. 3 ; 
1 WM a diſtance: noting abſence. FRosT [rnope; Sax. and Dan.] an exceſſive cold flate of the wea- 
ho W Differences which I bet thought it fit ther, whereby the motion and Huidity of liquors is ſuf, pended ; or that 
= o ner from our home. Shakeſpeare: EF. ſtate of the air, &c. whereby fluids are converted into ice. A hoar- 
F foting derivation. Enos named from me; Dryden, 18. Since; froft is generated, when the YApOUrs near the earch are corgealed b 
1 _ ditince from e paſt. There were mountains fox: the crea- the coldueſs of the night, which only happens in winter, when cold 
mn Nadagb. 19. Contrary to. Any thing ſo overdone is om the Predominates, ſo that the diſterence between dew and hoar-froft is, 
ay ing. Shakefpeare. 20. oting removal. Thrice From that miſts turn to dew, if they conſiſt of drops bf water 3 but into 
ound ſhe leap'd. Dryden. 21. From is very frequently Joined hoar-froſt; when they conſiſt of vapours that are congealed in their 
ellipſis with adverbs; as, Hon above, from the Parts above; paſlage down to the earth; - Aj, | 
d, * /:w, from the places ow. 23. From afar, from a roſt contracgs metals, or rather the cold effects it; but on the con- 
place. 24. From beneath. 25. From behind. - 26. From far. trary it di/ates fluids; for a 12 foot tube of Iron loft two lines in length, 
1 bene. Here from is ſuperfluous. 28. From whence, Here being expoſed to the air in a froſty night; but liquids are ſwelled and 
| ſuperfluous too. 29. From where, 30. From Without. 31. dilated by froſt near one tenth of their ulk, and by that means burſts 
: lometimes followed by another Prepoſition with its proper not only veſſels of glaſs and earth ; ut even of wood or iron or other 
e 32. From ami. z 3. From among. 34. From beneath, 5. metals, as has been found by many experiments: the appearance of 
md. 36. From forth. 37. From off. 38. From our. 39. Plants, trees, and the face of the earth iparkling with congelation of 
. „ 40. From under. 41. From evithin, vt dew. The groves that ſhine with filver ß oft. Pope. © + 
ſe all, 4.2 SUPREME Acker, Iſaiah, c. xli v. v. 24. com- FRO“sT BITTEN [of ro and bitten] nipped or wither'd by the 
nich John, c. v. v. 193 and c. xvi, v. 13. Vide Original. froſt. Mortimer uſes it. | | g 
| | Sie TRE, RO'STED, done of made in imitation of froſt upon Plants, Profted 
r RD, ry [of Fram and peand, Sax. ] away from ; Oppoſed go 2 | FIT 
Md foavards. + 2 1 


„ or FRODE-· SL w Oo, 2 large cloathin 


[of froſty 


| : J 1. with froſt, wich exceſſive cold. 
; g town of Somerſet- 2. Without warmth of affection. ; 
une miles from Bath, 18 from Briſtol, and 99 from London. rather thou ſhould's utterly . | 
ATED [ frondatus, Lat.] leaved, having leaves. | praiſe my work; thay Praiſe it frofily. B. F Han. 
DENT | frondens, Lat.) bringing forth leaves. Fro'sriNess LFnoreigHney re, Sax. froſty quality, cold, freezs 
Nor FEROUS [ FJrondifer, Lat.] bearin leaves. ing cold. ee LUN 
Wo SENESS, or FronDo's:Ty [/rondoferas, Lat.] leafineſ. ” RO'STNAIL [of Fro and nail] a nail with a prominent head driven 
r, Fr. Hunte, It. of ont, Lat.] 1. The fore ead, the up- into the horſes ſhoes; that it may pierce the ice. rew uſes it. 
tt of the face. This Front yet threatens, and his frowns FRO'ST-Wwor k [of Jroft and Wwork] work in Which the ſubſtance is 
ind, Prior. 2 The face; Way o cenſure or diſlike; as, laid on unequally, like e dew congealed on ſhrubs. Blackmore 
dient, a ſurly front. This is the uſua! ſenſe. 3. The uſes jt, | 
w oppoſed to an enemy, | os  Fro'sry [rnoprixh; Sax. ktoſtig, Ger. ] i. Having the power of 
forward hand inur'd to wounds makes way congelation, extreme cold; 45, a. ſreſiy ſeaſon.” 2. Chill in affection, 
201 the ſharpeſt fonts of the moſt fierce. Daniels Ciu;! War. without warmth of conrage or kindneks, „What a Frefty ſpirited rogue 
Part or place Oppoſed to the face. The Tampier in front. is this. Shakeſpeare. 3. Hoary, greyhaired, reſembling froſt. he 
5. The van of an = MY. Front to front preſented. Mison. Srofly head. Shakeſpeare. | ö e 
* » the face of a work or building. The front of his ROTH [prob. of ages, Gr. or of kraade, froe; Dan. Free, Scottiſh] 
Own, 5. The moſt conſpicuous Part or Particular, I The ſpume of fermented liq uo S br Ii uid things, foam, the bub. 
( pective] the orthographical Projection of an object bles cauſed in liquors by agitation, 2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs how 
5 | | ot wit or eloquence. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
on, is the firſt rank of men. Who. eateth his veal, pig and lamb being Huh, 
" drny ſin a camp] is the firſt row of tents in the firſt Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 7. 2er. | 
: Ge 8 are the quarter-maſters tents, and (in the Fx o THILY, adv, [of frothy] 1. Wi foam. 2, In an empty 
. manner ES 3 7 
ce] is the face of a plane, or the tenaille, 3. . all Fao'rhixksg, fulneſs of froth, frothy quality; the want of ſolidity 
e flanked angles of two nei hbouring ba- and ſubſtance; ii Utneſs, emptineſs. windineſs. | 
the two flanks, and the curtain, | Fro'Tay. 1. Pull of froth.” 2, mpty, vain, trifling. Vain and 
m the noun] 1. To oppoſe directly as Frothy men. Tillothon, 3. Not ſubſtantial nor folid ; light, ſoft, waſt. 
Fronted with ſome other of the ſame party ing. Bathing ſhould make them Hotby. Bacon. 
wn. 2. To fan oppoſed or over. againſt To FROTH, verb nen-. {from the noun] to foam, to give or pro- 
built at one end to. ot the church. Aalen. duce froth. | 
deut. to ſtand fore , To F ROUNCE, werb a. from the ſubſt.] to frizzle or curl the hair 
[a military Phraſe] is when men are faced about the face. This word was at firſt Probably uſed in contempt. 
a 2 | 2 | An overſtairing Huuncen head. Aſjcham. r 
(ecture) a little frontum or pediment ſometimes o FR oN [with falconers] a diſeaſe in the mouth of an hawk. 
Or window. : „ in which White ſpittle gathers about a hawk's bill. | | 
ne of the forehead. e ROUNCE [with farriers] Pimples or warts on the palate” of an 
as Arg ridle of an horſ ; alſo any external form horſe. « $1 | | | 
wi. the forehead. | = 1 Fro'wzy, adj. a cant word, fœtid, muſty. Swift uſes it, 
Yiicians) an external medicine applied Pow [frouw; Du. frau, Ger: ] a Dutch or German woman. 4 
| | Ro wand, adj. (rnam e and, Sax. iſh, croſs, ſurly, ſtu 
my} two muſcles, one on each fide of the Im ; 1 — 8 ie 4 | ; 
m the 3 ry ſpring from the ſcull ; but no“ Fro'wanpty [Fnampeandlice, Sax.) in a froward manner. 
one contin. J , Puſcles ; or the frontales and occi- FrRo'warDness lxnampeandneyye, Sax. ] peeviſhneſs, tretfulneſs, 
of th nued digaſtric muſcle on each moving the ſurlineſs. 
© forehead and eyebrows, 


Fro'wes, Jubi. a cleaving tool. Tuſſer uſes it, 


Fro'wey 


or leaf of 4 
terminates in 


FR U 
Frowey [with carpenters] timber is ſaid to be frowey, when it is 
ds venly tempered all the way, and works freely without tearing. 
Frower, without knots. | ö | 
To Frown, verb neut. [refrogner, or fronſer le fourcil, Fr. frogner, 
O. Fr. to wrinkle, Skinner ] Gy nr the brows, wrinkle the forehead, 
to look ſtern, threatning, or diſcouraging. | 
The landſkip frown: with danger and diſmay. Table of Ces. 
Frown, fab. | from the verb] a wrinkled look, a look of diſ- 
, pleaſure. 
 Fro'wninG 
the forehead, 
Fro'wNINGLY, with an air of diſpleaſure, & cc. ; 
Fro'wy, adj. muſty, moſſy. This word is now obſolete ; but in- 
inſtead of it is uſed r 
Frorst, a pancake with bacon in the middle of it. 
Fro'zEn, part. paſſ. [of to freeze] See To FREEZE. 
Fro'zEnNEss, congealedneſs by froſt or cold air. 
F. R. S. anabbreviation for Fellow f the Royal Society. 
FavcTi'rERovs | fruttifero, It. frufifer, Lat.] fruit-bearing ; alſo 
producing gain or profit. 
Fevcririca'rion [of frudifj] the act of producing fruit, or of 
| bearing fruit; fertility. | | 
To Frvu'cTiry, verb ad. [ frufifier, Fr. fruttare, It. frutificar, 
Sp. 5 Lat.] to make fruitful, to fertilize, To f/rudify the 
earth. Hoavel. | : 


[ fourcils froncez, Fr.] knitting the brows, wrinkling 


my frudtiſy. Hooker. 
rUCTUO'SITY { frufuerſitas, Lat.] fruitfulneſs. 
| Fauctuo'ss [ frufuofus, Lat.] fruitful, commodious, beneficial. 

Fxu'cTvous, adj. [ fruftuerx, Fr.) fruitful, impregnating with 

fertility. Fructuous moitture. Philips. 
: = RU'GAL, Fr. [ frugale, It. frugalis, Lat] thrifty, ſparing, not 
uſe. | | 
f Feuca'LyTY, or Fau'calness [ frogalites, Lat. frugalite, Fr. 
frugalitd, It.] thriftinefs, ſparingneſs in expences. 
aar, adv. [of frugal] thriftily, ſparingly. 

Fx u“, a fork or pole to ſtir the fire about in an oven. 
| Faver'rtrent | frugiferens, Lat.] bearing or producing fruit. 

_ Frvcr'reroVs | frugifers, It. frugifer, Lat.] fruit- bearing. 

FrucG!FEROUSNESS, fruit-bearing quailty, fertility. 

Favor voxous | frugivorus, Lat.] devouring fruit. 
2 ucTvoROUSsN ESS [of frugivorous] fruit-devouring quality or fa- 

+ Fr ; 

8 Fr. [ frutto, It. fruto, fruite, Sp. and Port. of fructus, Lat. 
brucht, Du. frucht, Ger. and Dan.] 1. In its general ſenſe includes 
whatſover the earth produces for the nouriſhment and ſupport of hu- 
man kind and animals, the product of a tree or plant in which the 
ſeeds are contained, It either takes an , in the plural, or is uſed 
without, 2. Production. The fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs. 
Ezekiel. 3. The offspring of the womb, the young of any animal. 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their fruit. Sandys. 4. Ad- 
vantage gained by any enterprize or conduct. What are the fruits of 
them at this Day? Swift. 5. The effect or conſequence of any 
action. This is the fruit of my labour. Philippians. 

Fx vir [with botaniſts] is defined to be that which ſucceeds to 
each flower, whether it conſiſts of one or more ſeeds ; ſome reſtrain 
the word Fruit, to ſignify only that which is eſeulent. 
 « Natural Fxv1xs, are ſuch as the earth produces of its own accord, 
Without any culture. | | 
 Favirs of Induſiry, are ſuch as tho they are natural, require ſome 
culture to bring them to perfection. 

Civil Fruits [in law] are rents, ſalaries, wages. | 

FrviTs [in the canon law] denote every thing, whereof the re- 
venue of a benefice conſiſts , as glebe, tithes, rents, offerings, &c. 


Frvu'irace, Fr. fof fruit] all kinds of edible fruits. Ambrofial . 


fruitage. Millon, 7 
FxviTacs [with painters, carvers, &c.] the repreſentation of 
fruits or branched works. | | 
 Fav'iT-BEARER [of fruit and bearer] that which produces fruit. 
Mortimer uſes it. | 
© Fav'rr-BEARING, ag. [of fruit and bear] having the quality of 
Vielding fruit. Mortimer uſes it. 
Fru 1TERER [ fruitier, Fr. fruttaruolo, It. frutero, Sp. frutitr, Port.] 
a ſeller of fruit. 15 | BE 
Fzxu'tTERERS Company, were firſt incorporated ans 1604, and 
conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, about ſeventeen aſſiſtants, and thir- 
-nine on the livery. Their armorial enſigns are azure ; the tree of 
aradiſe between Adam and Eve, all proper. They have no hall, 
but ſometimes meet at that of the pariſh clerks in Wood- ſtreet. 
Fav irERY [ fruzterie, Fr. 1. Fruit colleQuvely taken. The ſmall 
fruitery. Philips. 2. A place for _— up and keeping fruits. 
. Fav'irevi. [of fruit, Fr. and pull, Sax. Sc.] 1. Fertile, abun- 
dantly productive. 2. Actually bearing fruit. . 
Adonis gardens, as 
That one day bloom'd and fuitful were the next. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Childbearing, not barren. The damſel's fruizful. Gay, 4. Plen- 
22 abounding in any thing. Nations fruitful of immortal lays. 
on. 6 
Fx vir rur Signs 7 aſtrologers] are Gemini, Cancer, and Piſces, 
ſo called, becauſe if the moon and principal ſignificators be in any of 
thoſe ſigns, and ſtrong, they doubt not bar the enquiring party will 
have children, GY 
FaurTFULLY, adv. N I. In ſuch a manner as to be 
prolike ; plentifully. 2. Abundantly, 
Fru"tTFuLNess [of fruit, Fr. and pulnerre, Sax.] 1. Fertility, 
the quality of being prolific, So bleſs'd the bed ſuch fruitfalneſs con- 
| vey'd. Dryden. 2. Exuberance of invention, great abundance. The 
remedy of fruitfulneſs is eaſy. B. Johnſon. 
FRv1TFULNEsS [in hieroglyphies] is repreſented by an olive 


tree. 4 4 ; ; 4 
 FrvireuLNess [in ſculpture, &c.] was repreſented by a lady fit- 
ting vpop a bed, Al two little infants hanging about her neck. : 


To Fzvcriry, verb neut. ta bring forth fruit. To the end it 


two branches, running towards the heel in the fom af toi, 


Greeks. 


Fx vir OS [of frait and grove; 
of fruit trees. Pope uſes it. 


Fx U TIR [ fruizione, It. fruicicn, Sp. of Bure 
. 5 0 


enjoyment, polſeſſion, pleaſure given by poſlelt on rats 


1A 
jguiſed 
Tyca T 
yc Us, 
pull 
pcus 


] ſhades, or Cloſe AD. 
Pueee 


f fron, Ly 


Frvition [by moraliſts] is defined to b "ety 
will in the end obtained. endo Gl b | * 
Fx v'iT vg, ac. enjoying, poſſeſſing, ha vi. | . Th. 


Boyle uſes it. | 
yes 


Frur'TLESS [of fruit, and leap, Sax.) 1. | os 
bearing fruit. 2. Vain, e of 2; e cf fray, 1 Toda 
Whol: Joys fo fruitleſs are. Spenſer, 3. Being wit, tk ting d 
offspring. A fruitlefi crown. Shate/eare, be 

Frv'1TLESSLY, adv. [of fruitleſ] idly, vainly, 7 fon] t 

it 


Fru'tr-TimE [of fruit and time] the time for ab 


autumn. dee To Fo 


| Fau'ie-TaEE [of fruit and tree] a tree of that king to the 
cipal worth ariſes from the fruit it produces. : UT VDDLE 
Favm.; obſolete; luxuriant. | | To Fu'p 

FRUMENTA'CEQus | frumentacers, Lat.] pertaining | Jance. 
made of grain. 3 "ly v'EL [ 
FrRUMENTACEOVS Pants, are ſuch as have a cons. any matt 
mentum, Lat. wheat, either in reſpect to their leaves 19 To Fusl 
the like; or ſuch as have their culin pointed, and 15 tag le matte 
reeds; bearing their ſeeds in ears, like common cory, 90 'The 
FrumMENTaA'T1ON, Lat. a general dole of corn. Th: 
FrumenTo'ss [ Arumentiſus, Lat.] full of corn. To ſtore 
 Fru'wuenry of frumentum, Lat.] furmety, a poten, ** Id. Not. 
wheat, milk, ſugar, &c. „„ 1 VELLI, 
Fs vue [with the Engliſh Saxons] a payn UBI LL 


t : . ent, or K K 
to the kindred of a perſon ſlain or murdered e HEM 


Fru'msroLe [pnumyxole, Sax.] a chief feat or mano 
To Fa uur [ kizhy of tuemplen, Teut. 7. e. to fy, 
8 in deriſion] to flout, jeer, or mock ; to taunt, to jul, 5 jy, 
eat. ; 

Favs Terre fin old records} untilled, waſte goud, 
To FRrUsh, verb ad. [ Froiſſer, Fr.] to break, hilt, erf 
I'll -uþ it, and unlock the rivits all. Saen. : 
Frusn, or Fx Vo (in horſes] a ſort of tender hom, wing in the 
middle of the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the we, ding ing 


Fru'ssAaRE Terram [in ancient deeds} to break up ten gromd, 
FrussuRa Domorum [in old records] burglary, the breaking d 
houſes by thieves. | 
FrussURA Terre 
ploughed up. | | 
FrusTRA'NEOUs [of fruftre, Lat. in vain) uin, ueleſs, up- 
fitable. 1 
FzusrxATxZOVSL Y, adv. [of Fruſtranecii] vanly, wprofably. 
. To Fry'sTRATE, werb act. 1 Fr. frujevar, Sp. fr * 
Lat.] 1. To make void, to nulli y. To frufrate the elicaty of it 
Atterbury. 2. To deceive, to diſappoint, to baulk, Naur dt 
cannot be utterly fru/frate. Hooker. 
 FruSTRATE, part. adj. [from the verb] l. Jneffefual, uk 
unprofitable, Male the enterprize fruſirate. Halil 2. Void, m 
They ſhould forthwith utterly become /5ufrat. lin. And 1ncal 


ſtruction with [e] it ſignifies baffled and diſappointed, 


fin old records] land newly broten or latch 


expulſion 
le taken t. 
it neighb 
e, conſiſt} 
Uca'T10) 
von, It 
ling to wh 


WCILE,' a 


Shorn of their all, and fruſtrate of their aw. Tableof Cin, WoITIvE 
FrusTRA'T1ON Leet. Par) & act of rendering void, 20 adeſerte: 

appointment, South uſes it. £ 6 Un m way, 
FavsTRATION [with aſtrologers] a debility 0! wealemels hat l One who | 
pens to a planet, when it proceeds towards a conjunduon by homage « 
other, but before they are joined one of chem becoming 1euogr WoITIVE, 
the deſign is fruſtrated. a . | Not tenab 
 Fx'vsTRAT1VE, ag. fallacious, diſappointing. , owing an 
Fau'sTRATORY, adv, 1. Of or belonging to 88 no where 
to fruftrate. 3. Making any proceedure void. Aylife * od apt to ev 
_ Fav's run, Lat, a fragment, a broken piece; a piece b the leave 
ſeparated from a bod. "co thereof, (at ve Parth 
FrusTRUM of a Pyramid or Cont, is a part or piece “ Wandering 
uſually by a plane parallel to the baſe. ve phyſicia 
Fx vr Rx, Lat. fin botanic writings] a ſhrub. of youy fl VolT1yE 
FavuTica'rion [with botaniſts) a ſprouting 0 "aus en having 
FxuTiCo's Stalks [in botany] thoſe talks of plan | Eight, bel 
hard, woody ſubſtance. f _—_ I. n eren 
To Fx v, verb att, gere, Lat. frire, Fr. tres! a frying] Fporate, 1 
kriten, Du. @evyzw, Gr. Frie, Wel.] to dreſs victuals in „ Uncertair 
laid on the fire. Te the fre. 2 B deux, ſub 
To Fax, verb nent. 1. To be roaſted in 2 Pan ol alan 5 of four, 
ſuffer the action of the fire. With crackling lane, % u gle pa 
from hi the c 


Dryden. 3. To melt with beat. To keep the al | 
ſtomach. Bacon. frailp ſperm 
Fx [ai, Fr. frrga, It. fro, foam, Dan. 4 , x 
ſeed in general] 1. The ſpawn of fiſh, yours 


or ſwarm of animals or young people, in contemp. ortimer of F 
rake-hell horſe- boys. * 0 A kind of — Y — 3 
Fxx'ixd- van, a pan for dreſſing meat on u, fit., Aae. 
Mut of the Fx TIN c- FAN mw 0 fl from MES 
The Fr. ſay ; tombre de fleur en chaud ma Ja breit. Furcty 
into a burning fever.) or, tamber de la poele es ho, in t point 5 
This proverb is uſually applied to P7911. ring w Fuuo, ato 
ſome fmaller inconveniency, and raſhly en intangle themk ace of th 
themſelves, for want of prudence and ne, alt in Slim 1 
difficulties greater than they were in beſo” „ np if 


witare Charybdim, ſay the Latins ; The Get 
. 
The It. ſay as the Fr. cader de/la padella mw — brook} 
regin 925 honey io come out of the ra 
Sp. del Iido, en el arrbyo. beach · oney 
U'AGE Fr.] chimney-mone); child. ; 
> nk 1 apes fubs, a plump uu, fle pretences * 
To Fun, verb ad. to put off, to _ 25 and fab'd f 
Generally written fob, which ſee. Fu 
day to that. Shakeſprare. | 


po 


FUL 
. with paint. 2: 
y CA | 


| alſe how. 
PP a diſguiſing, a 
| 28 Lat, a paint for — 2 
0 coarſen 
wo che ſea-plant, called alſo apa. 
. ole extent of its leaves, in form of little tufts, N 
on the te. of extremely fine filaments, about the leng 5 T 
| Fs feed is incloſed in a viſcid matter at the extremity ot the 


* e derive it of a pudale, g. d. to drown 

o Fu N INT Ie 2 others of the . Full, Sax. full, by 

| puddle0 nd the Scots uſe the word full to ſignify being in liquor 

bog *. likewiſe the Du. and Ger. Of unknown etymology. 

be 15 greg rs till one is drunk, to drink to exceſs. L'Eſtrange 
9950 


\ FopDLE, derb ag. to make one drunk. The pavement faith- 
| 5 the fuddled feet. 7 homſon. 


; /PDLER, a tippler, 
ob ca'e, or Fu DDLER, er, a drur 
Fu'pceL, to make a ſhew of doing or acting, 


er ing, od, coals, 
ö Fr. fire] the aliment of fire, firing, as wood, , 
. ad for wo Fr for culinary or other uſes, a 
on verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To feed fire with combu- 
le matter. 8 

he dreadful name 1 * 

t fuels the eternal flame. whey. | 

To _—_ fring; That the ſeat be well water'd and well 


E [of fuel] a maker of charcoal, ſmallcoal, &e. 
oarrr ruck TE, Fr. [corruptly pronounced and written philomot] 
WE: !-10rte colour ſignifies the colour of wither'd leaves in autumn. 


— 10 heighten the complexion. The 
-derneath diſcover d. Collier. 
The flowers 


a drunken fellow. | 
but making no 


ee. : . 
es fa law term; Für, Fr.] eſcaping by flight. 
3 - 4 Fait, Fr. [a law term] is when a man does actually run 


3 . en Lay, Fr. [a law term] is when a perſon being called in 
Wcounty, he appears not till he is outlaw'd. 3 
cx Dænonium, Lat. [i. e. the flight of the devils] the herb 
cohn's wort. . | 
Wu, Vac, Lat. [in ancient philoſophy] a principle whereby va- 
e reds were produced, ariſing from an averfion (which they ſup- 
ni nautre to a vacuum. But moſt of theſe phænomena modern 
Wſophcrs have demonſtrated to ariſe from the gravity and preſſure of 
air. | 
Wc ciovsxess, or Fuca'ciry [ fugacitas, of fugacis, gen: of 
from 7810, Lat. to fly] 1: Aptneſs to fly away, volatility. 
Wits and ſalts by their fugacity were like the ſalt and ſpirit of urine 
ot. Boy/e. 2. Inſtability, uncertainty. 
lvca'Lia, feſtivals obſerv'd by the ancient Romans on account of 
expulſion of their kings. From which pattern-the Engliſh ſeem to 
e taken their Hock-T 1de,' and having cleared the land of their in- 
it neighbours the Danes, inſtituted the annual ſports of Hock- 
e, conſiſting of ſuch paſtimes,' as throwing at cocks. 
UGa'T1ON, Lat. the act of putting to flight. 
uon, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies a particular manner, ac- 
ling to which ſome muſic is compoſed, of which there are ſeveral 


WVcILE, an impoſtume in the ears. | 
WoTIVR, facht. [from the adj.] 1. One who flies out of his coun- 
adeſerter, a renegade from his ſtation or duty. They are light 
way, and almoſt all fugitives are of that condition. Bacon. 
Due who takes ſhelter under another's power from puniſhment. 
tomage of rebellious fugitives, Dryden. 

IVGITIVE, adj. [ fugitif,, Fr. fugitivo, It. and Sp. fugitivus, Lat.] 
Not tenable, not to be derain'd or held. Our idea of infinity is 
Pwng and fizgitzve idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreſſion that can 
no where. Locke. 2. Unſteady, not durable, unſtable. 3. Vola- 
by to evaporate, or fly away. The more tender and fugitive 
6 the leaves. Woodward, 4. Flying, running from danger. The 
wine Parthians. Shakeſpeare. ' 5. Flying from duty, falling off. 
Wandering, runnagate, vagabond. A fibellous pamphlet of a fu- 
de phyſician. Wotton. ES. 


en having committed a felony ; which being lawfully found after 
flight, delong either to the king or the lord of the manor. 
0 CITIVENESS [of fugitive] 1. Volatility, aptneſs to fly away or 
= The fugitivengſ of ſalt of hartſhorn. Boyle. 2. Inſtabi- 
Focus, fab [from Fuga, Lat. flight; in muſic] ſome point con- 
ing of four, five, fix, or any other number of notes begun by ſome 
— part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth and ſixth 
b if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame or ſuch- 
F 4p ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one after ano- 
| = © ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill lying before thoſe that 
3 Plies his grave an fancied deſcant in lofty fugaes. 
Fur, | 
any quality. 


Fu | 
e T, Sup. [ fulcimen, fulcimentum, Lat.] a prop or un- 


Fulctueyr ſin ics] i int of 

1 bin mechanics] is the ſame as point of ſuſpenſion, or 
. Moy on which a libra or vectis plays, or 1 laß ended Pill, 
"ap abbey in Germany, the abbot of which is a 


a adjectiye termination which denotes fulneſs or abundance 


a promiſe or prophecy. They have /#/#//d them in 
* Aa. 2. To fill till there is no room for more. 
now obſolete. Correſponſive and fulfilling bolts. Shake- 


defire by 
: fi Hil. Dryden. 
e is the ſu{{//ing of the law. 


. 


compoſed | 


FucrTiys Goods [a law term] the proper goods of him that flies 


EF UL 


 FobLerav'ont [of full and. fraight] fully ſtored. Shakelpetire uſes 
Us: | 5 | 
Fu'Lcency, or Fu'LGENTNESS 
gidity, ſpendor, glitter. 7 : 
Fu'L.GENT [-fulgens, of fulgeo, Lat. to ſhine] ſhining, gliflering, | 
dazzling. Milton utes it. J 
Fv Loi [fulgidus, Lat.] bright, ſhining, dazzling. 
Furcipiry [Vgiditas, Lat.] brightneſs, ſhining glory. 
FulL INA TED |:fulginatus, of fulige, Lat. foot} belwearted with ſoot: 
Fu'.couR | fulgor, Lat.] dazzling brightneſs, like that of the 
lightning. Browh uſes it. | 
FuLGURA'T1oN | fulguratio, of. ful guro, Lat. to lighten] the act of 
a lightning, or flaſhing of fire in the clouds, which tho' to us it ſeeius 
to precede thunder, yet in reality they are both together, 
FU'LHAM, ſub/t. a cant word for falſe dice. Hanmer. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts for gourd and-/uiban's hold, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakr/peare. 
_ Futicinous [| fuligineſus, of fuligo, Lat. foot, fuligineux, Fr.] 
full of ſoot, ſmoaky. To repreſs the /a/igineus vapours of duſky me- 
lancholy. Bacon. 
Fu'LiMarT [This word, of which Skinner obſerves that he found 
it only in this paſiage, ſeems to mean the ſame with out. Jehnſon} 1. 
A ſort of ſtinking terret. The frichat, the /u/imurt, aud the ferret. 
Walton. 2. A pole-cat, a kind of wild cat. GR | 
Furt [pull; Sax. vol, Du. voll, Ger. faldt, Dan. fulls, Goth.) 
1. Well filled or fiored with any thing. Fall of days was he. Ticke/.. 
2. Replete, being without any ſpace void. Both the hands;ful/. Ec- 
clefiafies. 3. Abounding in any quality, good or bad. Full of incon- 
venience. Bacon. 4. Plump, fat. Ot a full body. Wiſeman. 5. Sa- 
turated, ſated. I am all of the burnt-ofierings: Iſaiabh. 6. Crowded 
in the imagination or memory. Every one is full bf the miracles done 
by cold baths. Zocke. - 7. That which fills or makes full, large. A 
full meal, Arbuthnot. 8. Complete, being ſuch as that nothing further 
is deſired or wanted. He gave u credit to that promiſe. Hammond. 
9. Complete, without abatement, being at the utmoſt degree. At the 
end of two full years. Genefis, 10. Containing the whole matter, ex- 
2 much. My expreſſions are not fo fuil as liis. Denham. 11. 
trong, not faint, not attenuated, So /u{/ a voice. Shakeſpeare. 12. 
Mature, perfect. After ful/ age. Bacon. 13. [Applied to the moon] 
Complete in its orb. Towards the /u⁰¹ moon. Newton. 14. Noting 
the concluſion of a matter or a full ſtop. Therewith he ended, 
making a.fu// point of a hearty ſigh. Sidney. 15. Spread out to view 
in all its dimenſions: Drawn with a full tace. Aadiſon. | 
FuLL, /ub/?. [from the adj.] , 1: Complete meaſure, freedom from 


fof f-entia, Lat] brightneſs, ful- 


_ deficiency. Preſerved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon. 2: (Ap- 


plied to the tide) the higheſt itate or degree. At ful tide. Shakeſpeare; 
3. The whole, the total. This is the news at full. Shakeſpeare, 4. 
The tate of being full. When I had fed them to the fall. Feremiah: 


| 5. (Applied to the moon) the time in which the moon makes a perfect 
orb; as, the full of the moon. | 


To FuLL, verb act. [ fullare, Lat. fouler, Fr. vollen, Du.] to 
mill cloth in order to thicken it, to cleanſe cloth from its greaſe. 

ULL, adv. 1. Without abatement. In the unity of place they 
are full as ſcrupulous.” Dryden. 2. With the full effect. The pencil 
thrown luckily ul upon the horſe's mouth. Dryden. 3. Exactly. 
Full in the centre. Addiſon. 4. Directly. He met her Full. Sidney: 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives, to intend or ſtrengthen 
their ſignification ; as, 5 | 

FuLL-Nzgh [pullic, Sax.] very nigh. 3 5 

FuLL-Oft pull opæ, Sax. ] very often; Full well we reject the 
commandment: St. Mark. Hull is much uſed in compoſition, to inti- 
mate any thing arrived at its higheſt ſtate or utmoſt degree. 

Fu'LLaGE, the money paid for fulling cloth. | 

FULLBLO'WN, adj. [of full and blown] 1. Spread to the utmoſt ex- 
tent, as a perfect bloſſom. 2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt ex- 
tent. A fullblown ſail. Dryden; | | 

 FuLLBo'TTomeD [of Fu// and bottom] having a large bottom, A 
fullbottom'd wig. Addiſon. 

FULLEA'RED [of full and ear] having the heads full of grain. Full- 
ear'd corn; - Denham. 

Fu'LLEs [falle, Lat: pullene; Sax. foulon, Fr. 
Du.] one who fulls or eleanſes cloth from the greaſe: 

. FuLLers Earth, a ſort of nitrous earth which ſcours like ſoap. 
Fuller's earth is a marl of a cloſe tecture, extremelyToft and unctuous 
to the touch: when dry it is of a greyiſh-brown colour in all degrees 
from very pale to almoſt black, and generally has ſomething of a 
greeniſh caſt in it. The fineſt Fullers earth is dug in our own iſland. 

244. 

FuLLERs Weed, or Fur LRS Thiſtle, an herb. 

Fu'LLERY, a workhouſe or place where cloth is fulled. 

FulLE'YED [of full and eye] having large prominent eyes. 

FuLLFE'p {of full and fed] ſated, fn, aginated. As a partridge 
plump, fu{fed and fair. Pope. 

FuU'LLINGMILL, ab. [of full and mill] a mill where the water 
raiſes hammers, which beat the cloth till it is cleanſed. Mortimer uſes 
It. 

Furt-LAbEx [of /ull and laden] laden till there can be no more. 
Like fruit upon a full-laden bough. Tillot/on, 

FuLLO'NICaL | fullonicas, Lat.] of or pertaining to a faller. 

FuLLsPRE'aD [of full and /pread] ſpread: out to the utmoſt extent: 
With fu///pread ſail to run before the wind. Dryden. 

-FuLLsU"MMED [of full and ſum] complete in all its parts. With 
fullſummed wings. Heowel. 

Fv'tLy [pullice, Sax.] 1. To the full, completely, without lack; 
without more to be defired. Graces which are in beſtowing always, 
but never come to be fully had in this preſent life. Hooker, 2. With- 
out vacuity, without void ſpace. 

 Fu'LmInNAnTy adj. Fr. ¶ fulmitans, of fulmino, Lat: to thunder] 
thundering, making a noiſe like thunder. 

© To Fu'LMinaTE, verb neut. | fulmino, It. and Lat. fulminer, Fr.] 
1. To thunder. 2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. We caſt in ano- 
ther glowi 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 


| 6K + 


— 


follone, It. volder; 


coal, which made it ſulninate afreſh, Boyle, To iſſue out 


93 


F U M 


To FuLvinaTE, verb af. to throw out as an object of terror. Ex- 
communication is not greatly regarded here in England as now. fulmi- 
nated. Ayliffe. ; 55 | 

Fu'.minNaTING Legion, a legion in the Roman army of Marcus Au- 
relius, who were Chriſtian ſoldiers, who in the war againſt the Sar- 


mata, Marcomanni, &c. ſaved the whole army, ready tv periſh with 


thirſt, by their prayers procuring a very plentiful ſhower, with thun- 
der, lightning, and hail. | 2 
' FoLmina'T10N, Fr. [ folminazione, It. of fulminatio, Lat.] the at 
of thundering. | N | a ; 
FuLMINAT1ON [with Song] is the great and crackling noiſe 
made by metals or minerals heated in a crucible. : 
 FuLminaT10N {in the Romiſh canon law] is the ſentence of a bi- 
ſhop or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the pope, whereby it is decreed 
that ſome bull ſent from the pope ſhall be executed ; it is alſo the exe- 
cution or denunciation of a Crs of anathema made in public with. 
due ſolemnity. Denunciations of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. ie. 
Sir Iſace Newton, when commenting on thoſe words in the Apoca- 
lypſe, He maketh fire come down-from heaven, Sc.“ ſuppoſes the 


prophetic ſpirit to allude here to the act of excommunication, in pro- 


nouncing which they uſed to“ wing down a lighted torch from above. 
NewrTon's Obſervations en Daniel, &c. p. 319. 
| This relation is made not in favour of the criticiſin, but only to 
point out the FacrT. 
FuLMina'Tory, adj. [of fulminate] thundering, ſtriking terror. 
Ful mi'ntous [ fulminens, Lat.] of or belonging to thunder. 
FuLmMiNnEum Telum, cr Fulul'xkus Lapis, Lat. the thunder ſtone, 
à ſort of hard ſtone that is ſuppoſed to fall out of the clouds with a clap 
of thunder. f . | 
Fu'Lness [pyllneppe, Sax.] 1. 
e Al, in 225 
Is ſorer than to lie in need. Shakeſpeare. g 
2. The ſtate of being fill'd ſo as to have no vacancy. The fulneſs of 
the wine-preſs. Numbers. 3. The ſtate of abounding in any quality, 
d or bad. 4. Completeneſs, ſuch as leaves nothing to be deſired. 
Congratulating their /u/ne/s only with their continuance. K. Charles. 
5. Completeneſs from the union of many parts. The fulne/s of the 
cry. Bacon. 6. Completeneſs, freedom from deficiency. Whoſe fal- 
neſs and perfection lies in him. Shakeſpeare, 7. Repletion, ſatiety. 
Effects of fulneſs, pride and luſt. Taylor. 8. Swelling in the mind, 
mental perturbation. The eaſe and diſcharge of the fulne/s of the 
heart. Bacon. 9, Extent, largeneſs. There wanted the fulneſs of a 
plot and variety of characters. Dryden. 10. Force of found, ſuch as 
fills the ear, vigour. This fort of paſtoral derives its whole beauty 
from a natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe : whereas that 
of moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and fu/re/s of both. Pope, 
Fu'Ls0ME E, Sax. foul or fulſome, 9. d. foulſom] 1. Noiſome, 
diſtaſteful, naſty, loathſome, nauſeous, offenſive. Fulſome objects. 
Roſcommon. 2. Smelling rankly and ſtrongly. Of rank and ful/cme 
ſmell. Bacon. 3. Tending to obſcenity. A certain epigram which is 
aſcribed to the emperor is more fulſome. Dryden. 
F ee adv. [of Fulſome] diſtaſtefully, naſtily, rankly, ob- 
ſcenely. ; | 
Fu'LsouENESSs [of fulſome] 1. Loathſomeneſs, naſtineſs, nauſeouſ- 
neſs, 2. Rank and ſtrong ſmell. 3. Obſcenity., No ful/omeneſs is 
omitted. Dryden. 
Fu'Lvid [ fulvidus, Lat.] of a deep yellow colour. 
FumMa'cium, ſmoak-farthing, fire-money, or a cuſtomary payment 
for the hearths. | 
Fuma'po, or Fuma'Tno, It. and Sp. [from fumus, Lat. ſmoke] 
our pilchards, garbaged, ſalted, and dried in the ſmoak. Fiſh that 
ſerve for the hotter countries they uſed at firſt to fume by hanging 
them up on long ſticks one by one, drying them with the "Arp of a 
ſoft * continual fire, from which they purchaſed the name of fuma- 
does. Carew. . 5 | 
Fu'MacE [ fumus, Lat.] hearth-money. 
Fun RIA, or Fv'uus Terre, Lat. 
earth-ſmoke. 
 FuMaATED, adj. [ fumatus, Lat.] ſmoaked, fumed. 
Fu'MaTory [ fumaria, Lat. fumeterre, Fr. It is more uſually 
2 fumetory or fumitory] a plant which hath divided leaves reſem- 
bling thoſe of the umbelliferous plants. The flowers, which are col- 
lected into a ſpike, are of an anomalous figure, ſomewhat reſembling 
a papilionaceous flower. The fruit is either of a long or a round fi- 
gure, which is like a pod. Miller. The darnel, hemlock, and rank 
fumitory. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Fu'usLE, verb neut. [femmolen, Du. fambler, Dan.] 1. To 
attempt any thing clumſily or aukwardly. Our mechanic the- 
iſts will have their atoms never once to have fumbled in theſe their mo- 
tions, nor to have produced any inept ſyſtem. Cadworth. 2. To be 
uzzled, to ſtrain in perplexity. Fumbling half an hour for this excuſe. 
ryden. 3. Io play childiſhly. . I ſaw him fumble with the ſheets, 
and play with flowers. Shakeſpeare. 
To FumBLE, verb a. to manage any thing aukwardly, He fum- 
let up all in one. looſe adieu. Dryden. 
Fu'mMBLEr [of fumble] one who fumbles or acts auk wardly, 
-Fu'mBLINGLY, adv. [of fumbling} in an aukward manner, clum- 
Ally, awkwardly. a ; 
To Fume, verb neut. | fumo, Lat. fumer, Fr. fumare, It.) 1. To 
ſmoak. The golden altar fum'd. Milton. 2. To vapour, to yield 
exhalation, to ſteam, Keep his brain fuming. Shakeſpeare. 3. To 
paſs away in vapours. Our hate is ſpent and fum'd away in vapour, 
B. Johnſon. 4. (Prob. of faum, Teut. froth, q. 4. to foam or froth at 
the mouth for anger or rage, or of fumer, Fr. fumare, It.) to chafe, 
to be in a fret, to be enraged. He frets, he fumes. Dryden. 
Jo Funk, verb a#. 1. To ſmoke, to dry any thing in the ſmoke. 
Thoſe that ſerve for hotter countries they uſed at firſt to fume by dry- 
ing them with the ſmoke of a ſoft fire. Carew. - 2. Fo perfume with 
odours in the fire. The fuming of the holes with brimſtome. Morti- 
ner. 3. To diſperſe or diſſipate any thing in vapours. The heat will 
fume away moſt of the ſcent, Mortimer. 5 : 
frothing in the mouth by 


Plenty, wealth, 


[with botaniſts] fumitory, 


Fun [prob. of faum, 'Teut. froth, . 4. 
reaſon of paſſion, or fumee, Fr. fuma, It. fumus, Lat. ſmoak, ſteam 
vapour] a rage, a fret. IN ; 
Furor, an herb. See Fünaroz r. | 


Fon, the ſecond iſland for magn! 


F UN 


Fu urrs [with hunters] the ordure or dur 
 FuME'TTE, Aal. Fr. a word introduced 
ſtink of meat. | 


5 8 wire, hows 245 
* Cooks 1 . 


' 1 bf . yr ' 
Fuui'biry, or Fu'mibness, imoakineis, or nag 0 
ly of 
dry 


To Fu'micare, verb neut. [ flmigo, Lat, of / 4 
Fr.] 1 Fo perfume a place by — or ae an, 4 
fragrant thyme the city fumigate. Dryden, 2 98 rs, Vi Fo 
by vapours. 3. To raiſe a ſalivation by the fumes of 15 Fo 

To FumtcaTE, verb act. [with chemiſts] is tg . To th 
body receive the ſmoke of another; to impregnate i; iger un Fu: 
pu of the burnt body. | © Vt tens Fut 

UMIGA'TION 7 171 ation, Fr, 1m! at IMG" ſ ng! 
the act of perfomin wand ek pb 
for qualifying the air, ſcents raiſed by fire. Faval, 1 like a 
ed are beneficial. Arbuthnot. e came Fu- 


FuuigATIoN [with chemiſts] the act 


of fumigating o ſmoke 


an eroſion or eating away of metals by ſmoke or yirg,; for Ku 44 
ſome kind of diſtempers. — any fie 
FumcaTion [with ſurgeons] a ſaliration raicd h. fal jon the 
NA of ulce 


fumes of Mercury; alſo applications of medicines i e. 
de n fhikes, a as... 

Fu'mincGLy, add. 
fumingly. Hooker, 
. Fu'MITER, . fee FumarTorr. 
Shakeſpeare. : 

Fu'mous ¶ fumeſus, Lat. fumeux, Fr. funſy, J.) 
ducing fumes or vapours. 

Fumo'siTyY [ famrfitas, Lat.] ſmoakineſs. 

Fu'my (of fimus, Lat.] ſmoaky, or full of fu producing 
fumes. Puff'd the fumy God from out his breaſt, Dil, * 

Fun, ſport, game, — A low cant word, Mor its. 

7o FUN one, to ſooth, cajole, coaks, wheedle; a low cart phraſe 

FunamBurLa'Tion, Lat. [of funis, a rope, and daha, La, 5 
walk] the act of walking, or dancing on a rope. 

Fu char, the capital of the Madeira iſlands, ſibie u lot, 
- Fu'ncT1on | furdtio, Lat. function, Fr. funzins, It. fucks, dp 
1. The act of the performance or exerciſe of any ce or duy, A 
repreſenting commoner in the fun#ior of his pulle callny, Swift 
2. Office or employment. This double i of the goddes, 46 


pte 

[of fume] angrily, in a rage, I ah 
7 x | 

Crown'd with rank fatty, 


ſaoily, bb. 


ometen 
ie th; 
eetche 
ee out 
Fun. 
Pov. 
Xx 4 ild, : 
e pla. 
ood of 
Foxx 


diſon. 3. Single act of any office. Without diffecnce tiok furdias od 

cannot in orderly fort be executed. Hooker. 4. Particular callng, Fo'n 
trade, occupation. Follow your funttion. Shui fal, 5, Foes bhence | 
faculty. Nature ſeems fel for 


In all her functions weary of herſelf, Hilla. 


6. Office of any particular part of the body. ä 
FuxcT1on. [in a phyſical ſenſe] is the ſame as aftion; an dfetine 


he ſhape 
A pip 
0 large 


motion produced in any part of an animal, by the proper aptitace 0 in. 
fitneſs of ſuch a part, for the uſes appointed by ib author of naut. Pon. 
Animal FuxcT1on, is that without which we cannot perceive, will Fox, a, 
remember, &c. ſuch as feelnig, ſeeing, imagining, jpcgng, paſcons ky uſes it 
voluntary motions, &c. | 3 Fux A- 
Natural Fux crioxs, are thoſe. which change the fool, Ce. bo 8 l. 
to aſſimilate it to our own nature; ſuch are the viſceta 0 bowels, Fux Ac 
the veſſels that receive, retain, ſecern, Cc. the humour. * Ina'c 
Vital Fuxcrioxs, are thoſe neceſſary to life ; and xithou 8 leiſhneſ 
it cannot ſubſiſt, as the action of the heart, brain, lung y 5 Tu'xB E. 
Funp [ fundus, land or a bottom, funds, Lat. a bag. J wy ed for: 
of fond, Fr. fondo, It.] 1. A bank or repoſitory of pubic g glace Þs any { 
capital or ſtock of a company or corporation. My ages : den, 3 


8 : is ſuppone 
in funds, Addiſon. 2. By which any expence f 4 75 of 


ed, a ſtock or capital in general, Performs al 19 


WS, or 0 


Tom head 


fund. Dryden. how 
Fund of tbe Eye [in anatomy] the part poſſeſſed by ue 6 To Fury 
and retina, zan. bedient, Fl ning | 
Fu'npamenT [of fundamentum, Lat. 3 foundation, f 151 E ra Pe 
fondamento, It.] the breech or buttocks, which aue 28 t un 
and foundation of the body. |, Fr, and P 8 
FUNDAME'NTAL, adj. | findamentalt, lt. auchn. 0 F chit; lit \ 44g 
Jundamentalis, Lat.] taining to a foundation, ge nere | 2 
ſerving for a baſe, reſt or ſupport of any thing, en Swift PT 
accidental, 'The fundamental laws of the kingdom. "ant or e ure — 
Funpame'NTAL, ſubft. a leading propoſition, un The nun ＋ W 
ſential part, which is the ground-work of the rel. 1 
tals of faith. South, e open plane, ey 
FunpamtnTat Diagram, the projection of à 22 originally Fon 
FunDaME'NTALLY, adv. [of fundamental] efſent gala cy 
according to fundamental principles. Virtue 33 ” | | Wi. 
in the intellect. Grew, tal quality 3 it each 4 
FuxpAMENTALNESs [of fundamental] fundame? | Fu'zey 
neſs, Principalneſs. int oppoſte d . Aru, 
Fu'xpus Cz/i, Lat. [in aſtronomy] is the pol, deen it ö l VRP! 
int of culmination, or the point of the ecliptic, V te e. 
ected by the meridian, beneath the horizon. plant, where Fo xrv 


Funpvus Plante, Lat. [in botany] that part of a 


ſtalk meets and joins the root. lis the ca vity of de blade 


Fundus Veſieæ Lat. [in anatomy of th Wd ſome 
wherein the urine is contained. principal part Uria, 
Fuxpvs Uteri I in anatomy] the bottoms, 0! 


womb, in contradiſtinion to the cervix ol _— ſed at open. 
Fons znal $caver; torches, links, Nam beau jr] bebagib s 
FUN E'nRBOUsS [ Funebris, Lat. funebre, Fr. Ling 
funeral, doleful, mournful. : ing to the P 4 
ade belonging 4 ſepan 
Baltic Sea, au ſom de 
Belt; 0 1 
Belt: its Fust 


Denmark, ſituated at the entrance of the 
from Jutland by the com 42: called the 2 
iſland of Zealand by the belt, called the 

is Odenſee. 


7 
* 7 


[ funeralis, Lat. funtrale, 


It.) of or pertaining to 
{ed at the. ceremony of interring the dead. 


Funeral rites. 


FUNERAL adj, 


a burial ; u 


| ack ar Oration, 4 ſermon or diſcourſe pronounced in praiſe of a 
UNE 


emony of his funeral. _ 
f * N rake Ie. and Lat. funerailles, Fr.] 1. A 
burial, an interrment. | | 
| find his funeral 
TTY 4 Cy before his day ſhall fall. 3 ; 
The ſolemnization of a burial, obſequies, the payment of the la 

2. to the dead. Had none to mourn for him, nor any 2 
e. 2 Maccabees. 3. The pomp or proceſſion with which the 
| a mwrals. 


ed, Deſirous to ſee a funeral pals by. Swift, 
a K . ¶ funerarius, N pertaining to funerals. 
r dj. [ funerens, Lat.] 


0 Fung REAL, ; a 8 a funeral, diſmal, dark. 
To the pale ſhade fuuereal rites ordain. Pope. | 
n Fuxg'sr | funeſtus, Lat.] deadly, mortal. | 
a Funco's1 T v, or nlp ig {fot _ from fungus, 
ſpungi an excreſſence porous and un . | 
| Popes. 6 a, [fun Fi It. fungeſus, Lat.] ſpungy or full of holes 
L Hike a muſhroom, 4 $4 wanting firmneſs. Sharp uſes 5 3 
Fu'ncous Fleſp, a er . called proud fleſh, fre- 
0 ing on the lips of wounds, Oc. Toys 
; I . Lat. Arketly 2 muſhroom : A word uſed to expreſs 
; W any fleſhy tumor or excreſcence, very ſpongious, ſoft, and pale, ariſing 
yon the membranes, tendons, and other nervous parts, in conſequence 
f ulcers, wounds; or any excreſcence from trees or plants, — 
rally belonging to them ; as the agaric from the larch-tree, an 
ooriculæ judæ — elder. INE, * lengthen too much, are too 
ad, and produce furgy/es. Arbuthnot. : 5 
A OE [ 3 a little rope, a ſmall ligature, a fibre; 
o the navel-ftring. 15 ” 
WW Funculas, adj. [ funiculaire, Fr. funicularis, Lat.] belonging to 
WE: rope or ſtring, conſiſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. : 
 FuncuLar Hypotheſis [in mechanics] an hypotheſis produced by 
oe Francis Linus, againſt the ſpring and weight of the air, ſo as to 
We plain the riſing and falling of quick-ſilver in a weather-glaſs or ba- 
meter, by means of a funiculus or little ſtring at the top, or a very 
ie thin ſubſtance, which is continually drawing itſelf up, or is 
eecched out more or leſs, according to the different temperature of 
ee outward air. | | = |; 
= Fur!'culvs, Lat. a ſmall rope. 


Lat.] 


. F' 'FuxrcuLvs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the val ring of a young 
ö id, a ſkinny channel that reaches from the navel of the child to 
A placentia of the womb. The uſe of which is to convey the 


ood of the mother by the veins to the child, for its nouriſhment, &c. 
Fox, a ſtrong rank ſmell, a ſuffocating ſmoke, &c. alſo touch- 
ood. A low word, 

| FuU'NNEL [g. 4. tunnel, of tun, or contract. of infundibulum, Lat. 
ſhence fundible, fundle, funnel. Johmſon; or of funil, Port.] 1. A 
eſſe! for pouring liquor into a bottle, a tundiſh ; it is ſomewhat in 
de ſhape of a hollow inverted cone, with a pipe deſcending from it. 
A pipe or paſſage of communication. Towards the middle are 
o large funnels bored through the roof of the grotto, to let in light. 


ddifon, 


Ire, Fun. See Fun. | ol WEE : 
wil Fon, adv, [it is now commonly written far] at a diſtance. Sid- 
1005, fy uſes it. | 


Fuxa'crouvs [ furacis, gen. of Furax, Lat.] thieviſh, inclined to 


Irra'clousNess [of furacions] thieviſhneſs, c. 

Ar Y [ faracita, It. furacitas, Lat.] thieviſh inclination, 
leriſnneſs. | BEE | 
tVRBELOE, or Fu'RBELOw [of fur and below, fulbala, Fr.] fur 
ed formerly as an ornament on the lower part of the garment : 


Wats, Sc. Pope uſes it. | 
To Fu'szpeLow, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with furbe- 


us, or ornamental appendages of dreſs. Flounced and furbelowed 
om head to foot. Hdd:/or. | 


crore To Fu'gisn, verb act. [ fourbir, Fr. forbire, It.) to make arms, or 
- y ing elſe, bright, by ſcouring, cleanſing, and poliſhing. Fur- 
1 the ſpears. Feremiab. ; 


Fu'NnisnER [ fourbifſjeur, Fr. forbitore, It.] one who brightens or 
Wes 2 luſtre to arms, one who poliſhes any thing. 


wi | Fu'xca and Fossa, Lat, [in old records] the forked gibbet and 
＋ Witch, an ancient juriſdiction of puniſhing felons, the men by hang- 


, and the women by drowning. 
| 4d Fu RAU 


1 3 S a, Lat. [old law] the meaneſt ſervile te- 
a 16. er manner of holding land, when the bondſman was at his lord' 
du uſpoſal, either for life N f 


URCA'LE Ou 


_ Fu'xcuLa Superior, or Funck LLA, Lat. [with a- 
e 0 ; bl 1 

L 5 e the upper bone of the ſternum, otherwiſe called jugulum. 
h ea TION" [from furca, Lat. a fork] the ſtate of ſhooting out 
111 | p ® like the points of a fork. | 

xy 7c k — oarchte, Fr.] a kind of croſs in a coat of arms, forked 


Fu'xe * X 
| NDAL. See FARDING-DEAL. 


the 
ite 0 URFURA'Co 
: +. anteſ- ckous [ furfuraceus, Lat.] branny, huſky, ſcaly. 
hos Sir ro TION, Lat. the falling of leur from the head, a comb- 


Fu'xruzk 


lay other n Lat. thoſe ſcales which fall from the head, or from 


hladdet dr ſcarf. l.; Pt or the body, which often happens, when the cuticula 
x ip, in is ſeparated from the cutis or real ſkin, ſcurff or dan- 
part of be \', what reſembling bran. 


v ; 
and Hue? or Con Fv'x 14, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies with fury 


the an Luce; but not ſ. j 
orals de quickn not jo much in reſpect to the loudneſs of ſound, as 
on v7 eF 9 nnn 


bal deiti [ furies, Fr, e, It. at, Sp. , J i 3 
alete. ſuppoſe d Me: furie furias Sp furiæ Lat.] infer 


king | enter and poſſeſs men, to torment and puniſh 
Ws Foun wide are reprefented with eyes enflamed, their heads twiſted 
0 row o. eng 10 fe holding whips and burning torches in their hands, 
che we "heron 5, Poets, th 


one of the rivers g 1 the 1 88 of noæ (night) and 


bv any fort of plaited or ruffled trimming for women's ſcarves, pet- 


F UR 


n N ; . ; bs ; 4 

- Homer makes Agamemnon appeal to them, as the avenpers ot 

PERJURY, When he reſtores Briſeis to Achilles, and when declaring) 

at the ſame time, that her xoxour remained '7avio/ate from him. 

[See ExyNnes, and read there,“ Briſeis.“] But in VieolL we find 

their office extends to crimes in general; as appears from thoſe lines: 
Continuo fontes ultrix accincta flagelio 


Tiſiphoné, guatit injultans— 
Or as Mr. D, ycen renders it: | | 
Straight o'er the gay ghoſt the Fury ſhakes 
Ihe founding ac, and brandiſhes her ſnakes. 1 
Fb R Los [ furicux, Fr. ſurieſo, It, and op, of furicſur, batcd--4: 
Mad, phrenetic. No man did ever think the hurtful actions of furious 
men and innocents to be puniſhable. Hooker, 2. Raging, violent, 
fierce, tranſported by paſſion beyond reaſon. 
Fu'rtousLY, adv. [of furicus] madly, fiercely, violently, vehe- 
mently. 7 5 
Fur1o'sITY, or Fu'rRiousNess | faric/tas, Lat.] ſurious mood or 
quality, frenzy, violent tranſport of paſſion. 13 ee 
To Fur, verb act. ¶ ferler, frefier, Fr.] to wrap up and bind a 


Eneid. lib. 6. 1: 570. 


ſhip's-fail cloſe to the yard, to contract, to draw up. Furl thy fails. 
Creech. © 


Fu'rtED, part. adj. [ferlte, Fr.] tied up as fails. ; 

Fu'RLinG Lines [in a ſhip] ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, 
top-gallant ſails, and miſſen- yard arms, to furl up thole fails. ; 

Fu*xLoxG [puplang, Sax.] a meaſure of length, being an acre in 
length, or the 8th part of a mile. 4 

Fv'RLOVOH [verloef, L. Ger. foerloff, Su.] a leave granted to 4 
ſoldier to be abſent a while from his company. 

Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 
And give them Furlo s for another world. Dryden. 

Fu“ MET Y, or FER'MENTY [more properly frumenty, or F umety, 
from frumentum, Lat. fromentee, Fr.] a ſort of pottage made of hulled 
wheat, boiled in milk. Tuſſer uſes it. | 

Fou'snacs [ fornex, Lat. fourneau, Fr. fornace, It.] a kiln or fire- 
place for melting, brewing, diſtilling, generally incloſed. | 

Mowealle Furnace, one uſed by chemiſts, in ſhape like a reverbe- 
ratory furnace. 

Wind FuRnacs, a furnace ſo built as to draw the air ſtrongly, to 
wake the fire burn vehemently, to ſuſe or melt the matter in the vel- 
ſels called coppels or crucibles. | 

To Fu'knace, verb act. [from the 
from a furnace; a bad word. 
- He furnace. | 
The thick ſighs from him. Shakeſpeare. 1 N 

Fux xAOE [ frournage, Fr.] a fee formerly paid by tenants of a lord 

of a manor, for baking bread in his oven. 


ſubſt.] to throw out as ſparks 


Io Fu'knisn, verb act. ¶ fournir, Fr. fornire, It. forur, Sp.] 1. To 


find, provide, or ſupply what is neceſſary. Thou ſhalt furniſb him 
liberally out of thy flock. Deuteronomy. 2. To give things for ule. 
The materials of all our knowledge are ſuggeſted and furn/ed to 
the mind. Locke, 3. To fit up, to fit with appendages. A bed or couch 
neatly and coſtly furniſhed. Bacen. 4. To fit out for any under- 
taking. Chriſt is furni/'d with ſuperior powers to all the angels. 
Watts, 5. To adorn, to deck, to ſet off. bd, SHIP 
The wounded arm would furni/ all their rooms, 
| And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. Halifax. + 
_ Fu'snisuer {of furnifs, fournifſeur, Fr.] one who furniſhes. ſup- 
Plies, or fits out. 3 3 
. Fu'rxnirure [ fourniture, Fr. fornimento, It.] 1. The ntenſils re- 
quiſite for an houſe, or any other thing; goods put in a houſe for 
uſe, or for ornament. 2. Appendages. The form, and all the 
Furniture of the earth. Tillotſon. 3. Decorations, equipage. df:2 
Fit it with ſuch Furniture as ſuits | | 
The greatneſs of his perſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Horſes furniture, Dryden. 9852 
FuRNITURE [in dialling] lines drawn on dials for ornament, as 
Ae of declination, length of the day, azimuth, almacan- 
tars, Wc. \ F | , 
Fu Ro, the fitchet or fitchow. : ; | TE, 
„ FuRoLE” probably of fe, fire, and roulir, Fr. to roll] a little 
blaze of fire, which ſometimes appears by night on the tops of ſol- 
diers lances, or on the fail yards. of a ſhip at ſea, which whirls and 
leaps in a moment from place to place. It is at ſea ſometimes the 
fore-ranner of a ſtorm, If there were two of theſe, . the ancients 
called them Caſtor and Pollux, and they were accounted to fore- 
bode ſafety ; but if one, Helena, and was thought to forebode ſhip- 
wreck, This meteor has lately been found to be electrical fire. ; 
Fu'ror, Lat. fury, madneſs, rage. 
FurorR Uterinus, Lat. [with Arcane 1. e. the fury of the 
womb, a ſpecies of madneſs. peculiar to women, exciting them to 
a — deſire of venery, and rendering them inſatiate there- 
with. | 
Furs [ fourvre, Fr.] 1. The ſkin of ſome ſorts of wild beaſts dreſſed 


with the hair on, worn both for warmth and ornament: Holding in 
Furr mittens the lign of Capricorn. Peacham. 2. The ſoft hair or 
pile of beaſts found in cold countries, hair in general. Swallowing 


the hair or Furr of the beaſts they prey upon. Ray. 3. A fort of 
hoarineſs upon the tongue in a fever, any moiſture exhaled ſo, as 
that the remainder flicks on the part. A filthy furr upon my tongue. 
Dryden. 

To FurR, verb act. [ fourror, Fr. foderare, It.] 1. To adorn or 
line a garment with furrs. Like rich tiſſue Furred with lambſbins. 
Sidney. 2. To cover with ſoft matter. Furr'd with mouldy damps. 
Addiſon. | 

To Furs, verb neut. to 
an urine-veſſel, c. 

Furs [in heraldry] is the repreſentation of the ſkins of certain 
wild beaſts, ſeen in the doubling of mantlings in coat armour, and is 
fometimes uſed in the bearing. es 

Fu'kRIER [ fourreur, Fr. furricl, Sp.] one who deals in furrs, 

Fu'RRIN O [with yo aug? is the making good the rafters feet in 
the cornice, or it is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe furrings 
are pieces that go [trait along with the rafter from the top of the knee 
to the cornice, 


grow hoary or foul as the tongue, or as 


FuxxixO 


— 


F U 8 
Fuse 2 Ship, a laying on double planks on the ſides of a 
ſhip after ſhe is built, called plank upon plank; or more properly 
the ripping off the planks, and putting new timbers on the former 
timbers, and alſo other planks upon them, to make a ſhip the 
ſtronger. | | | | 

3 [punh, Sax.] 1. A trench caſt up by a plough, &c. 2. 

Any lon was of hollow in general ; as a wrinkle. 
ime has plough'd that face 
With many furrows ſince I ſaw it firſt, Dryden and Lee, 

To Fu'xrow, verb af. [pynian, Sax.] 1. To cut in furrows. 
Furrow'd land. Milton. 2. To divide in long furrows. No briny 
tear has farrow'd her ſmooth cheek. Shakeſpeare. 3. To make by 
cutting; with ont emphatical. There go the ſhips that furroww out 
their way. Motton. ro . 

Fu'xxow-wEeD {of furrow and eveed] a weed that grows in fur- 
rowed land. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | | 
| Fu'xrx-wROUGHT, adj. [of furr and wrought] made of furr. 
With the furr-wrought fly delude the prey. Gay. | | 

Fu“ RRV, adj. [of furr] 1. Covered with furr, dreſſed in furr. His 
furry troops. Fenton. 2. Conſiſting of furr. 'Their furry ſpoils. 
Dryden. | 

. a town and caſtle of Germany, the capital of a 

country of the ſame name, zo miles from Conſtance. 

Fu't THER, wadj. [from forth, not from far, as is commonly ima- 
gined : forth, further, furtheſt, corrupted from fortber, fortbeſt; pon- 

n, Sax. Forther is uſed by Sir Thomas More. See FoxTa and 

 FarTHes, of which the examples are to be referred to this word. 


Js 1. Being at a greater diſtance. 2. Being beyond this. 


hat further need have we of witneſſes, St. Matthew. 
Fu'sTHER, adv. [of forth] to a greater diſtance, beyond. The 


angel of the Lord went further. Numbers. bs 
o Fu'sTHER, verb a. [ponvnan, Sax. vorderen, Du. befordern, 


L. Ger. ] to forward, to 1 to aſſiſt, to countenance, Further 


not his wicked device. P/a/ms. | 
Fu RK THERA CE [of further] a promotion and help, advancement. 


For the furtherance of their trade. Spenſer. 


ther] promoter, advancer. Earneſt favourer 


 FU'kTHERER joe 

and furtherer of 's true religion. Aſcbam. | 
Fu'sxTHERMORE [ponden-mane, Sax.) and beſides what has been 

ſaid, moreover. 8 r 

' Fu'xTHERMOsT punden- mæyx, Sax.] the moſt diſtant. 


Fu'sTresT [punpærx, Sax.] the moſt diftant, 5 
Fv'RKTIVE, a. F e Lat. furtif, Fr. furtivo, It.] ſtolen, 


** by ſtealth. Dart furtive beams and glory not their own. 
tor. 4 
Fu'rTIvELY, adv. [of furtive] clandeſtinely, by theft. 
Fu'runCLE, ſubſe. [ furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Lat.] a bile, an angry 
puſtule. Wiſeman uſes it. 
Foxv'ncuLvs [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling as big as a pigeon's 
egg, puffed up and painful, eſpecially when it begins to ripen and 


trify. | | | 
"'F U'RY [ furor, Lat. furie, Fr. furia, It. and Sp. ] 1. Rage, paſſion 
of anger, tumult of mind approaching to madneſs. The furies of 
wild . Wiſdom. 2. Madneſs, frenzy. 3. Enthuſiaſm, exalta- 
tion of fancy. Her wit began to be with a divine fury infpired. Sid- 
ey. 4. [Furia, Lat] one of the deities of vengeance, and thence a 
ſtormy, violent raging woman. See Fur1tts. It was the moſt pro- 
per place for a fury to make her exit. Adai/on. 


Fux z [pyn , Sax.) a prickly ſort of plant, uſed for fewel, gorſe, | 


8 The whole 2 is very thorny. The flowers, which are of 
the pea · bloom kind, are diſpoſed in ſhort thick ſpikes, which are 
| ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſe s. The ſpecies are three, each of 
which grow wild on the heaths and upland commons in England. 
Miller. Tuſſer calls it fur in. 
Fu“ RZZx, ag [of furæ-] overgrown with furze, full of gorſe. The 
Furxzy field, Gay. F | | 
Fus KOR [with architects] a moulding or ornament placed im- 
mediately under the echinum in the Doric, Ionic, and Compoſit 


capitals, 
us caro [from Fuſcus, Lat.] the act of darkening or cloud- 


ing. 
| ro Foss, verb ad. [ fuſum, ſup. of funds, Lat,] to melt or liquify 
by heat, to put into fuſion. | . | 
A Toe USE, verb neut. to be melted, to be capable of being liquified 
y heat. | 
| Foss, or Fusxx', of a bomb or granado ſhell, is a pipe of wood 
filled with meal powder, falt-petre 4 ſulphur, havin — threads 
of quick. match fixed in the top of it. When it is uſed, it is driven 
into the bomb, being cut to a length proportional to the diftance the 
bomb is to be thrown, that it may be ſpent, and the bomb break 
when it falls. - | 225 | | 
Fusze [al, Fr.] a kind of light, neat musket. This is more 
properly written /uf#/. e 
usgx {of a watch ; fuſeau, Fr.] that part about which the chain 
or ſtring is wound. The motion of the ee Hale, 5 
Fus1BI'LITY, or Fu'siBLENEss [of Aagſibilitè, Fr. of ffilis, Lat.] 
aptneſs or readineſs to flow or melt, that quality in metals or minerals 
that diſpoſes them for fuſion. Metals are diſtinguiſhed from other bo- 
dies by their weight, /a/i6i/ity, and malleableneſs. Locke. 


ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 


nY & © 


Fv'sznt,, or Fu's1L.t, adj. [from 7%, En. F.. 
1. That may be melted, rb ©; hog {of Lat felt, 7 
ly fufble ones. Boyle. A kind of ful marble. fe, ode, he 
"Y by the force of heat. Turn into a ff! ſca. Phi 4 Rs 
u'sSiL, ſabſt. a ſmall neat muſquet, a king of lice 
 Fvu's11, or Fuss't [ fuſus, Lat. in coat armour] is ; 60 
differs from the lozenge, in that it is longer, and the 1 pindle, , 
more acute and ſharp than the other, 5, e. the collatet th 
arts. Peacham. feral or mis 
Fous1LEe'eR | fu/zher, Fr.] a ſoldier th : 
gun. [./* of , 4 at 82 0 a full or len 
us1'LL1s or Fus1LEe” [in heraldry] ſigni ; 
intirely covered over ui falls . aui 
Fu's1ox, Fr. [ fufione, It. of fu/io, Lat.] 1. The 29 of fa 
melting, or running metals with heat. 2. The fate of be andy 
or running. Metals in fuffon do not lame, New, "3 Mid 
Fuss, a bultle, noiſe, hurry ; as, to make a fil A] 
word. Nor with ſenates keep a ffs. Swift, a 
Fusr, Fr. [ fufto, It. with architects] 1. The that of 
from the aſtragal to the capital, or that part comprehend ow. 
the baſe and capital, called alſo the naked. 2. [Fro ful 95 
: 45 . 1 
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To Fusr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt ] to 
ſmell badly. - l N nou, y. 
Fu'sr1aNn, /ub/f. [of futaine, Fr. fi/tin, Sp. 1 Place in E 
where it was made ; Or. as Menage lays, of Funſtanun in al 
Latin writers, and ſuppoſes it to be derived of i, or fit 1 
account of the tree on which cotton grows] 1. A fort of x 5. 
cloth, now made of cotton only, formerly of linen and _ 8 
ther. In their new ſuſlian and their u hite Rockings, abu, 
2. A high ſwelling kind of writing, made up of words 10 15 
aſſociated, bombaſt. Abominable Jſlian, thut is, thoughts au 

ill ſorted, and without the leaſt relation to each other. 2 
Fu'sT1aN, a. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Made of fuſlian. 2. $49, 
ling, ridiculouſly tamid ; applied to ſtyle. His Fuſtian deſcrinn of 
the ſtatue on the brazen horfe. Dryden. | 
Fv's ric, a fort of wood brought from the Weſt. les ud in 
dying cloth. | | 2 
1 3 Fu'sTiGaTE, verb act. ¶ fuſtigo, Lat.] to cane, . beit vida 
ck. 
Fu'sT1-Lucs, a dirty drab, a ſluttiſn woman, that incl mak; 


a low cant word. 
Fus rILA“x IAN, ſubft. [of fu/'y] a low fellow, a ſcounde] 2 fink 


ard. A word uſcd by Shakeſpeare only. | eint 
Fu'sTiness [of fufty] rankneſs in ſmell, muſtineß. | 0 
Fu'sTY, adj. [of fuſt] rank in ſmell, ſtinking, nul, 4 /f nat ociics 
with no kernel. Shakeſpeare. 2 ou 
Fu'suRE ( fufura, Lat.] the act of flowing, or melting of ne: RY UW bou 
tals hd | aw 
A BBAR 


Fu'riLs [ futilis, Lat.] 1. Babbling, talkative, ſl, oli, Or 


futile perſon maketh it his glory to tell. Bar, 2. None et they 


trifling. f A BARD 
FurrLiiTy [ fatilitas, Lat. futilite, Fr.] 1. Blabbing, t better Jewiſh , 
The futility of women. L'Eftrange. 2. Sillinels, lightnels, vant, | Ho" 
triflingneſs, want of ſolidity. Trifling futility appear in their gn 855 
of the zodiac. Bentley. i At 
Fu'Ture, adj. [ futurus, Lat. futur, Fr. futur,!: aud Sp.] thats I Bn 
to come hereafter ; as, the future ſtate. | ate 
FurTure, ff. [from the adj. unleſs by elipis for the faut une! In 8 
time to come. The mind once jaded by an aten pt abote is poet 17 1 
is diſabled for the future. Locke. 3 Wich 
Fu'TURELY, adv. [of future] in time to come. Preſcience 15 | "tha 
the cauſe of any thing fururely ſucceeding. Raitigh =, ** amal 
Furuxtfriox [with N a future being ol . - 1 
7 of being, to come to paſs hereafter. In reſpect of 1 itari A hia 
outh. | | i 
FuTu'riTy [of future] 1. The time to come, ph San 
All futurities are naked before that all-ſecing eye. 99 , de 471 [ 
ſtate of being to be, futurition. It may be we reckoned - 1 bxciſe' in 
bare poſſibilities which never commence into a fi ls 15 money ; 
Fu'TTocks, ſub. [corrupted from foothorts. Skinner. 1 b yields to 
the compaſſing timbers, which make the breadth of it, an "hp b inland cor 
Ks mpg ground timbers, the lower timbers that keep diſtributes 
wn . . poſe, J 
, Fu'ry [futilis, Lat.] fooliſh, filly, talkative. It ſeems a om om, duty 
tow of 977 Which ſee. 4 ile, a tax | 
uTY | futee, Fr.] crafty, cunning. 2 Lon, | 
p 1 in bert. dy WE ecas ſplents, joining above on, / 
ownwards, 5 BOS out 8 A BIN, a 
.To Fuzz, werb neut. [without etymology- Jobuſe JH | + 
ſmall particles. fugous which BIANA'D 
Fu'zz-241 [of fuzz and Gall] a kind of blided Ws ions, 
when preſſed burſts and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. 8 Gr, wah feet high, 
Fx, or Fig [F, Fr. and Flem. for, Du. pub, e Y are made 
Lat.] an interjection of blame, diſapprobation, of 4 | 200 Wn in a cit 
( go all, and 2 


FR DERO NGA [fyptenung, Sax. ] a fault in no 
like expedition after a ſummons. 


et between 
batteries. 
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ABLE Eu 
ngular end 
 flopin ro 
tOvefed wi 
wut gabi. 
er into the 
A'BLOCS | 
, a me 
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Engliſh; are the ſeventh 


g. Italic; G9, | 
Gr. and 1, gimel, 


habet; T, gamma, | 
third letters of their alphabets. 
ſignified 400. 

ſignified 40000. f nh 
ne from the Greek 


WY 2; Roman; G 
' letters of the alp 
Hebrew, are the 
G, in yy; e 
G, with a daſh at top, 
ES liſh, has l ſound, th 
h is called that of the hard G, becauſe it is 
ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the tongue 
This ſound G retains before a, o, u, /, r, 
grand. 'The other ſound, called that of 
and is commonly, tho' not always, 
gem, gibbet. G hath a hard and ſoft ſound in 


WThe letter G, in Eng 
nnd the Latin, w. 
ned by a preſſare 

Link the upper gum. 


3 bles that of 7, 
aud before ei; as, gem, . 
ant, as if it were written gorjeous. 
5 Foreigners reckon it a deficiency in 

only expreſſes one of the 
Wed inſtead, of the origina 
Wounded with 7 conſonant. 
oe have followed the F 
WS to the vowel it precedes ; 


our alphabet, that the name of 
ſounds or powers, and that in the bor- 
1 ſound, and that in the ſoft ſound it is 


rench in making our g ſoft or hard accord- 
but we have altered the power, and given 
tween its Original hard, and the modern 
agreeing with the Italian, 
a fault in our pronunciat | 
ians give no certain rule to determine when g muſt be ſoft, and 
n hard before e, i, and y; but an obſervation of the derivation 
ords would in a great meaſure remove this difficulty. 
before » at the end of a word is melted away, as 1 
which theſ: words are commonly derived; thus for benign, ma- 
, condign, we pronounce benine, maline, condine; and likewiſe it is 
bad in %% gu, fon, campaign, reign, deſign, feign. It is often 
e in the middle of words before , as night. | 
Ws to have had generally the ſound of z conſonant: whence gate is 
atics ſtill pronounced hate. 
7 ſounds like I in laugh, cong 
„ .2/!, ſought, thought, &c. 
rana, wrappers in which Iriſh goods are wrapped. _ 

4 BBARA, a name by which the Egyptians called the dead bodies, 
ch they kept by them inſtead of 
paring, /ub/e. 

Jewiſh gabardine. Shakeſpeare. | 
4 B3ERDING [galverdine, Fr.] a ſhepherd's coarſe frock or coat. 


WT ſoft g a middle ſound, be 
cch ſound, exactly 


eis likewiſe reckone ion, that our gram- 


n the French, 
The Saxon L 
ſounded in night, might, 


burying them. 
It.] a coarſe frock, any mean dreſs. 


[gabbare, It. gabberen, Du. gabbelen, 
+ tochirp, as birds do, or of jawioler or babler, Fr. to prate] 1. 
talk faſt, to prate or prattle, to chat or chatter loud without mean- 
To gabble like tinkers. Shakeſpeare. 2. To make any inarti- 


Wo Ca'BbiE, verb neut. 


Flocks of fowl that when the tempeſts roar, 

With their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the ſilent ſhore. Dryden. 
LE, ſulſt. [from the verb] 1. Inarticulate noiſe, like that of 
animals. Chough's language, gabble enough. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Ltalk without meaning. | 


A hideous gabble riſes loud 


TER [of gabb/e] one that gabbles or prates, a chatterer. 

belle, Fr. gabella, It. zapel, or Fapol, Sax. a tribute] 
rance upon ſalt, which writers ſay raiſes the king as 
i money as all the mines of Chili, Potoſi, and all the reſt of Ame- 
b Jields to the king of Spain. The whole commerce of alt for 
nland conſumption lying wholly in the king's hands, who ſells 
Eliltributes all of it to his farmers and officers appointed for that 
Poſe. In our ancient records, Cc. it is taken to ſignify a rent, 
Won, duty or ſervice done to the king or to ſome other lord ; an 
n general. The gabels of Naples are very high on oil. 


a BION, fab. See Ganions, 8 
Bix, a town of Great Poland, 46 miles north-weſt of War- 


ABIANA'Do, a bulwark made with Se 
abbioni, It. gablonos, Sp.] are baſkets 
ur or five broad, equally wide at top and bottom; 
ces of willow of about fix ſect long, ſtuck in the 
which they work round with ſmall branches, teaves 
wards fill them with earth, to make à cover | 
my; they are ſometimes uſed in mak- 
efended all along with gabient and 
See Plate VIII. fig. r 
iſe, Fr. [gaval, M el. 
e cornice or eaves to the top of the 
Take care that all your brickwork 
g, according to the new way of building, 
ery heavy, and very apt to let the 
rtſmen] falſe ſpurs for fighting cocks: 


geometrical perch; * 
addur, Ilan. x club . 


fect high, and fo 
4 are made of pie 


them and the ene 
His battery was 
ed with ſand. Knoles. 
AE Exdef a Ho 
gular end, from th 


roof of a building. 


wit $ablt-ends, whit 
brickwork. Mor; 


nine or ten feet, a 


A malt bar, 


a emiſh ſteel is brought down che Rhine, 
© m gad, and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel and 
2. It ſeems to 
Tad, Sax, a goad}] 


be uſed by Shakefpeare 


I will go get a leaf of braſs, 3 9 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. Shake/prare. 

To Gap [prob. of gaen, Du. or zanzan, Sax. to go; derived by 
Skinner from gadfly; by Junius from gadaw, Wel. to forſake] to 
ramble, rove, range, or ſtraggle about without any ſettled purpoſe, 
looſely and idly. F | 

Ga'pper [of gad] one that gads or runs much abroad without bu 
ſineſs. A drunken woman and a gadder abroad. Eccleſraſticits. 

GADI [prob. of gad] rambling, foving, ranging, ſtraggling 
about. 

Ga'DDINGLY, adv. [of gad] in a roving rambling manner. 

Gan-FLY [prob. as tho goad fy. Skinner. Becauſe it pricks like 4 
goad ; in Sax. Sad; or of gadding. becauſe it makes cattle to go 
aſtray] an inſect, called ub the gad-bee or breeze, that when he 
ſtings the cattle makes them gad or run madly about. Angry gad- 
flies faſten on the herd. Thomſon, 

Gar. 1. An iron hook to pull great fiſhes into a ſhip, an harpoon 
or large hook. 2. A falſe ſpur for a fighting cock. | 

G'arFFER [of od, good, and fathen, Sax. a father, zepege, 
Sax. a companion. Fohnſon] a countty appellation for a man; now 
only applied in contempt, to a mean man, formerly a word of reſpect. 
Obſolete. / 1 

Ga PFL ES, ſabſi. [ xapelucar, Sax. ſpears] 1. Artificial ſpurs put 
— cocks _ FA 5 Abt 15 A del contrivance to bend croſs 

Ws. | 

Ga'rFOLD-GILD, the payment of cuſtom or tribute. — 

Gr rolp-LAnp, land that pays a certain cuſtom or tribute, called 
gaffold-gild. 

To Gac, verb neut. Lgaghel, Du. the palate. Minſeav] to ſtop 
the mouth with ſomething that may allow to breathe, but hinder to 
ſpeak. He is gagg d. Shakeſpeare. 

' Gas [from the verb] an inſtrument to put in the mouth to keep it 
from cloſing, and conſequently to hinder a perſon from ſpeaking or 
eating. A gag in her chaps. Dryden. ER 
SAA“ TES fb called of Gagus a city of Lyſia in Aſia, where it was 
in Plenty} a fort of tone, which, when rubbed, ſmells like brim- 
ſtone, and that will take fire immediately. 

Gack [gauge, or jauge, Fr.] a rod to meaſure caſks with, This is 
more properly written gauge. | 

Ga, Fr. a pledge or pawn, any thing given in fecorify, The 
vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. | 
Mort Gacx, is that which is left in the hands of the proprietor, 
ſo that he reaps the fruit of it; in oppoſition to ve, where the 
fruits or revenues are reaped by the creditor, and reckoned as part of 
the debt paid. x 

GAE of 4 Ship, is ſo many feet of water as ſhe draws, : 

To GAR, or To Gavce, verb act. ¶ jauger, 5 1. To mea- 
ſure with a gage, to find out how much any veſſel of liquid contains. 
This is more properly written gauge. Vou ſhall not gage me. Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. To wager, to depoſit as a wager. 3. To give as a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity; Gaging his faith for their ſafety. Knel/ss. ; 

To Ga Deliverance [law term] to give ſecurity that a thing ſhall 
be delivered; the ſame as to wage deliverance. | 

Weather Gace, when one ſhip is to the wind, or is to the weather 
of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the aveather gage. 
| Gack [with joiners] is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line tfuly 
parallel to the ſtrait fide of any board, GC. 6 

GAH [ jaugeur, Fr.] a meaſurer of casks or veſſess. 

Ga'coep, part paſſ. bf gag, which ſee. Prob. of zeax, Sax. the 
cheek. bone] having an inftrument or piece of wood put into the mouth 
to keep it from ſhutting: 15 

To Ga'ceLE, verb neut. [gagen; gagelen, Du.] to make a noife 
like a gooſe. Geeſe gagle. Bacon. 

Ga'ccLING, ſubſt. [of gaggle] the noiſe made by a gooſe. 

Gar'axiTEs [of Gaian, biſhop of Alexandria] a ſect, who denied 
that Jeſus Chriſt, after the hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of 
the infirmities of human nature. I wiſh St. Hilary himſelf (tho', in 
other reſpects, of all the Athaxafian writers he warped the leaſt from 
his rxEDECtSsoRs in the rar,! could be well cleared of his charge. 
What other conſtruction fhall we put on that aſſertion of his? “ that 
our SAV10UR's body was no more ſuſceptible of pain from a wound. 
than the ſurface of wwater from a your or javelin thraſt into it.” And 
in the ſame tract, addreſſing himſelf to the AxiAxs, againſt whom he 
Wrote, you will not allow, you uzreTrCs, that when the nails 
peirced his palms, he felt no pain.” What is all this, but in effect to 
deny that Feſus Chrift is come in the fleſh? [See AnTiCnrtsT and 
'CrxinTHans] And by the way, as St. John, in his Epiſtles, has 
made it the characteriſtie of antichriſt, that he ſhould — the 
Chriſtian doctrine of the Id RNATTox, it is very remarkable that 
about that time in which our apoſtle fixes the EAT ATOSTAcx, 1 
mean, between the fall of Paganiſm and the irraption of the gorthern 

nations on the Roman Empire [ Rewelat. cap. 6th, 7th, and 8th, com- 
pared] I fay, in that age, this mark of antichriſi was moſt conſpi- 
caous. I do not mean that all carried the matter / far as the Gai- 
anites and St. Hilary did; but that, in ſome ſhape or other, Cerinthian'/2: 
was now revived ; a TRUE AND PROPER INCARNATION was r,, 
away; and, maugre that gtnerous and which was made by the Fu/z- 
bians, Eunomians, and Apollinarians, a new ſyſtem of religion, by the 
aid of the ferzu/ar arm, Was Ar before the cloſe of that cen - 
= Ya 1 2 | tary; 


* 


oY } 
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=» : 


GA! 
tur y; as Mzps and Sir Isa Ac NewTon have moſt fully 
| this circumſtance, how deplorable ſoever, has at leaſt this good effect, 
that it affords a freſh atteſtation to the truth of Chriftianity. ** The 
accompliſhment of prophecies (as one of her moſt acute oppoſers has 
confeſt) being itſelf a 5TANDING MIRACLE.” if the reader would 
ſupply himſelf with yet further materials on this head, he may pleaſe 
to conſult the words, CREED, CaTaPuRYGlans, Dix KNI T, [or 
Dink ir] and Eunomians, compared. "= 
Gais“ TA, a ſtrong fortified town of the kingdom of Naples, in 
Italy, 35 miles north weſt of the city of N - 
Ga'teTY' Igaieti, Fr. gajezza, It.] 1. Cheerfulneſs of temper. 
Gallantry or fineneſs in apparel. See GaxETv. : 
GaiLLa'sd, Fr. briſk, merry, blithe, jolly, pleaſant, light-hearted, 
cheerful. 
Ga'tiy, adv... [of gay] 1. Airily, cheerfully. 2. Splendidly, with 
great pomp and ſhow. That gail blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
Gain Fr. [guadagno, It. ganancia, Sp. ganho, Port.] 1. Profit, 
lucre, what a perſon reaps from his trade, employment, or induſtry ; 
advantage. Light gains come thick. Bacon. 2. Intereſt, lucrative 
view. 3. Unlawful advantage. Did I make a gain of you ? 2 Co- 
5 4. Overplus in a comparative computation; oppoſed to 
oſs. | 
Gaix [with artichects] the bevelling ſhoulder of a joiſt or other 
timber; alſo the lapping of the end of a joiſt, Se. upon a trimmer or 
irder, and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder is cut into the trimmer; 
alſo bevelling upwards, that it may juſt receive the gain. 
| To Gain, verb ad. [gagner, Fr. guadagnare, It. ganar, Sp. gan- 
har, Port. xynan, Sax. gewinnen, Ger. ] 1. To get, to obtain as pro- 
fit or advantage. Thou haſt greedily gained of thy neighbours by ex- 
tortions. Ezekiel, 2. To win. They who were ſent to the other 
paſs, after a ſhort reſiſtance, | gained it. Clarendon. 3. To have the 
overplus in comparative computation. If you empty one veſſel to fill 
the other, you gain nothing by that. Barnet. 4. To obtain, to pro- 
cure. It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt ga/z entertain- 
ment. Tillotſon. 5. To obtain any thing good or bad. Have gained 


ſhewn. But 


2, 


this harm and loſs. 445. 6. To obtain increaſe of any thing allotted. 


e would gain the time. Daniel. 7. To draw into any party or in- 
tereſt. To gratify the queen and gain the court, Dryden. 8. To reach, 
to attain. A very troubleſome march to gain the top. Addiſen. g. To 
carry a point; as, he gained his point. 10. To gain over; to draw 
to another party or intereſt. To gain over thoſe who were repreſented 


as their enemies. Swrf?. | | 
To Gain, verb neut. 1. To encroach, to come forwards by de- 


On the land while here the ocean gaizs, 

Ihn other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pope. ; 
2. To get ground, to prevail againſt. The Engliſh have not only 
gained upon the Venetians in the Levant, but have their cloth in Ve- 
nice itſelf. Addiſon. 3. To obtain influence with. My good beha- 
viour had gained on the emperor. Gulliver. 4. To grow rich, to be 
advanced an intereſt or happineſs. | | 

Gain, adj. [an old word, now obſolete] handy, ready, dex- 


terous. 
ge, Fr.] all plough tackle and inſtruments 


Ga'tnace [gas 
for huſbandry-Work, carried on by the baſer fort of ſokemen and 


villains. 

_ Ga'tnace [in law] 1. Land held of the meaner fort or villains. 

2. The profit ariſing from the cultivation of ſuch lands. 

SGA m of gain] one who gains, or receives profit or advantage. 
We are as great gainers by the commodities of many other countries as 
thoſe of our own nation. Adaliſon. 5 

Ga'inerY, or GA INURE [in old . Tillage or huſbandry. 

2. The profits ariſing thence, or of the beaſts uſed in that way. 
SAN ſof 75 and full] 1. Profitable, advantageous. The 
luſcious propoſal of ſome gainfu/ purchaſe, South. 2. Lucrative, pro- 
ductive of money. Nor knows he merchants gainful care, Dryden. 

Ga'tNFULLY, adv. [of gainful] profitably, advantageouſly. 
Ga'tnFULNEss [of gainful] profitableneſs, advantageouineſs. 
Ga'tnc1vine, /ub/t. [of gain and give] the fame as miſgiving, a giv- 

Ing againſt ; as gainſaying, which is {lll in uſe, is ſaying againtt or 
contradicting. Hanmer. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch a kind of gain- 

giving as would perhaps trouble a woman. Shakeſpeare, _ 
 Ga'mniEss, adj. [of gain] unprofitable, producing no advan- 
ta E. * ' | 

;  # np aa [of gainlaſi] unprofitableneſs, want of advantage. 
The parallel too in the gainlſſueſi as well as Jaboriouſneſs of the — 
Decay of Piety. 3 3 
GalxLx, adv. {of gain, adi. ] cleverly, handily, dexterouſſy. 
Gar'NNEss, handineſs, dexterity. | 
To Gair'nsar, verb ad, [xean-precxan, Sax. geenſaga, Su. or 

*Lainſt and ſay] 1. To: ſpeak againſt, or contradict, to diſpute with. 

peeches which gain/ay one another, Hooker. 2. To deny any 

Thing. 
i Leſs impudence to gain ſay what they did, 

Than to perform it firſt. Shakeſpeare. 8 

Sal'xsavzR [of garn/ay] an opponent, an adverſary in diſpute. 

Such as may ſatisfy gain/ayers. Hooker. 8 14 
Salus BOAOU CH, or Ga'NESBOROUGH,, one of the moſt flouriſhin 
market towns of Lincolnſhire; it ſtands on the river Trent, whi 
brings up ſhips of good burden with the tide, tho near forty miles, by 
water from the Humber. It is 137 miles from London, and gives 
title of earl to the noble family of Noel. 3 
_ *GainsT, pref. for again, which ſee.. _ 3 
To Gai'xsTand [of 'gainft and fand] to withſtand, to refiſt, to op- 
poſe. Gainſtand the force of ſo many enraged deſires. nn. 
3 part. af. [of gain/iand, of gean-Frandan, Sax. ] 
XEURMNg, OPPOUNg, | 
 GarN$TANDING, ſub}. (of gainfand] reſiſtance, oppoſition. 
GarkIsH [xeanmuan, Sax. to dreſs fine] 1. Gaudy, pompous, 
Thowy, fine. Hide me from day's gairifs eye. Milton. 2. Extra 
vaganty gay, flighty. It makes the mind looſe and gairif, South. 
Al'RiSHWEsS [of gairiſb] 1. Flaunting, — inery. 2, 


2 


| Az, milk, and PÞayw, Gr. to eat] a milk. eater, 


© Garzany'Tun, Lat. [with phyſicians] a medciral conpuitin 


SAN 


Flighty or extravagant joy. Without vani = 
Teile, 3 a or bebe fit 
Gait [of zangan, Sax, to go, gat, Du. | | 
of the body, — 5 air in . The — fx 
which pe preſerved in his gait and motion. Clerende of 
among the Scots, gang your gait. 3. Mar 8 
uphold thy feeble 2 Spenſer. : * walk, gar 

Ga1'TRE [zetneop, Sax. ] the dog berry- tree. 

GALAcrITEs [ yanaxTtiThG, of Yahaxt®,, gen. of v2) 

a precious ſtone ſo called, becauſe it is as white as nll Gr mi] 
of earth called milk mar]! x; alain 

GaLa'cToPoTE [pgalafspota, Lat. of ya 
and mw, Gr. 10 dun a il drinker. e 

GaLacTo'PHAGIST [galactophagus, Lat. of Yhaxrifays, 
a milk 10 
GarAcrorhoRus, Lat. [yarexro@op®, of yaa, mk 
Gr. to carry] carrying or conveying milk; ſuch cart 8 0 e 
of a plenty of good herbage produce more milk [in 5 15 
Nurrepefa] than others. Append. ad Theſaurum ll. Gila da, 

GaLacTo'paokt Duttus, Lat. [in anatomy] certain rele | 
ſerve,to convey the milk and humour, called chyle, fon *. 
tines to the glandules or kernels of the breaſt. "0 

GALACTOPLE'TIC Faculty [of yanaure, of ah <Y 
r, Gr. to fill] an aptitude to ſeparate milk in the breeds J 

GaLa'cTosl eee Gr.] the act of changing u ni 

the production of milk in the breatts. — 
Sa LANOE, ſub. 
my heel. Spen/er. 
SA LAN GAL, an Indian aromatic plant. It is a medicinal, o 
which there are two ſpecies. The lefler galangal is in pets tmn 
inch or two long, of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, of: bong: 
iſh red colour, extremely hot and pungent. The larger ga 
pieces about two inches or more in length, and an inch tack 
its colour is brown with a faint caſt of red; it has a digreibe by 
much leſs acid and pungent taſte than the other: both ze bit 
from the Eaſt-Indies, the ſmall kind from China, and te lg fn 
the iſland of Java, wherewith the natives while it is fel, by yay of 
fauce, ſeaſon their diſhes ; the ſmall fort is uſed by win nch a 
a 3 and is an ingredient in almoſt all bitter imiionz ad ni. 
tures. Hill. . 

GaTANTTNE, Fr. [in cookery] a particular wy d deſig 2 
pig. 
1 the ancient name of Amaſia, a projince of Le 
ia. ; 

Ga'Laxy [yanatia, of yahe, Gr. milk] that long, whit, luninow 
tract which ſeems to encompaſs the heavens like: fvithe or gide, 
and which is perceivable in a clear night, eſpecially when the moon 
does not appear; the milky way. Thoſe innunerabk bus in te 
galaxy. Bentley. 


ular Match 
great Mit 


Ky; 
© Up ley 


Of 72, ai 


f Nt 


a ſhepherd's clog. My galange own fn 


made of galbanum. 
GaLBA'NUM, a gum iſſuing from the inciſion of a ferulageous plank 
called ferula galbanifera. We meet with galbarum beine I 
looſe granules called drops or tears, which is the puh anc 00: 
times in large maſſes, It is ſoft like wax, ta yellowith or reddi (0- 
Tour; its ſmell ſtrong and diſagreeable, its tale acrid, 1 
bitteriſh. It is of a middle nature between 2 gu" anda ef, i 
inflammable as a reſin, and ſoluble in water as à Fü b. * 
diſſolve in oil as pure reſins do. It is the produce of 40 _ "y 
lant, whoſe Ralkes are about an inch thick, aud fie 0 fix wy ke 
Its leaves are like the common aniſe, of a frong ſw and op 1 
but the flowers, and eſpecially the ſeeds, are much 1 5 
whole plant abounds with a viſcous milky juice, w 0 h mu 
wounded, and which ſoon concretes into the ſubſtance \f 1 * 0 
The plant is frequent in Perſia, and in man) parts of 1 con 
dicinal virtues are conſiderable in aſthmas, coughs, 46d , 
plaints. Hill. | 
Gaz. [prob. of awel, Brit. gabling, Ger. hal), 
a blaſt or ſtream of wind, not ſtormy, yet ſtrongel 
Freſh gales and gentle air. Milton. : « oentl 
Loom GALE 6 ſea phraſe] is when the wind blows g 
the ſhip may bear her top - ſails a trip. 2 phraſes) 68 
A Freſb Gin, Stiff GALE, or Strong Gate {iP 
of the wind when it is very high. 
To Gar Away [a fea phraſe] 
another, finding more wind than the 
is but little wind. OY 
Ga'LEa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the up 
becauſe it reſembles a helmet. , 
Salza [with phyſicians] a pain in the 
takes in the whole head like an helmet. . fh bead fu fan tl 
GaLza [with anatomiſts] a term uſed of the e menbr oi by 
is newly born, when it is covered with part oi © 
called amneos. — 
GaLEtanco'nss, Lat. [of yaa, wealle, and 7 
ſuch perſons who have ſhort arms. 
GaLE'as [galeaſſe, Fr. galeaxxa, 
built veſſel, with 
cannot be lowered as in a 
miſen-maſt, It has 32 ſeas 
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each. At the tern there are two tit by in handed 
and each. piece 18 pounders. Thirty men 01 wy 
and ten galiaſſen. Adalſon. 
ee Flawers, the fame 2 l 
FALEA'TED, adj. eatus, of galea, Lat. | vs Oh 
an helmet, 2 is with an helmet. A gol a flower like # 
Woodward. 2. (In botany) ſuch plants © 0 


met. 1 
- GaLza'Tvs, Lat. (in botanic writers] 
reſembles a kind of | or hood, as 10 


hood 
the flowel 
hood, c. 
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| 1 botaniſts} oat's rue. Ty " 0. | 
* in —. — affords both ſilver and lead. 

or GAL z'nic, of or pertaining to Galen the phyſi- 
that which is founded upon 


Gu, 
Gals NA, a 
| GaLE NICAL) 
ian, as Galenic phylic, 
3 157, one who practiſes phyſic according to the principles of 
ATICA Melicina. | . | | 
_ = 3 [galions, Fr. galeoni, It. galeonos, Sp.] 
4 2 U = ſhips that are ſent to Vera Cruz in New Spain, and if 
| me employed to any other part, they are not called by that 


ame. 
1 GALEO'psis, . 
or ſti i dead net E. 98 = 

| dogg ULATE Flowers [galerns, Lat. a hat; in botany] covered 

th 2 hat; the ſame as cucullate. : ; ; 

Pe IS owe adj. [galericulatas, Lat.] having brims like a 
bat. 8 

Gatrcta, a province 
he ocean, on the eaſt by 


by Portugal. 3 
ee is lo the name of a province of Mexico, bounded by 
en Mexico on the north, by the gulph of Mexico on the eaſt, by 
Mexico proper on the ſouth, and by the Pacific Ocean and the gulph 
Lf California on the weſt. 150 
| Gatils, or GA'LILEE, once a province of Judea, now of Turky 
n Aſta. It was the ſcene of many of our Saviour's miracles. | 
© Ga/tron, or Ga'LLIivM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cheeſe- 
-nnet, or our lady's bed-ftraw. 1 . oe” 


A 


Gas [galle, Du. and Ger. galde, Dan. gall, Teut. and Su. zealla, 


[of yaMoPs, Gr. with botaniſts] water betony, 


of Spain, bounded on the north-weſt by 
the provinces of Aſturias and Leon, and on 


ppoſed bitterneſs. 2. The part which contains the bile. The mar- 
ied couple, as a teſtimony of their future concord, - did caſt the gall of 
e ſacrifice behind the altar. Brown, 3. Any thing extremely bit- 
WW: Grant that the honey's much, the ya//is more. Dryden. 4. Ran- 
or, malignity. A perpetual = in the mind of the people. Spenſer. 
4 fret or fore, a ſlight hurt by rubbing off the ſkin. As a gangrene 
WS to a gall or ſcratch. Government of the Tongue. 6. Anger, bitterneſs 
mind. N * | 

Tho' he before had ga and rage, 

He grows diſpirited and low, | 

| He hates the fight, and ſhuns the blow. Prior. ; | 
From ga/a, Lat.] Galls or gallnuts are a kind of 8 an 
eidental tumours produced on various trees, but thoſe of the oak only 
uſed in medicine. We have two kinds, the oriental and the Euro- 
an. The oriental are brought from Aleppo, of the bigneſs of a 
ge nutmeg, with tuburcles on their furface, of a very firm and ſo- 
Wd texture, and a diſagreeable acerb and aſtringent taſte. The Euro- 
an galls are of the ſame ſize, with perfectly ſmooth ſurfaces; they 
re light, often ſpongy and cavernous within, and always of a lax tex- 
Ire. They have 32 auſtere taſte, and are of much leſs value bath 


in inſet of the fly kind, for the ſafety of her young wounds the 
anches of the tree, and in the hole depoſites her egg; lacerated veſ- 
ts of the tree diſcharging their contents, form a tumor or woody 
ple about the hole: this tumor alſo ferves for the food of the tender 
kopot, which, as ſoon as it is perfect and in its winged ſtate, 'gnaws 
8 way out, as appears from the hole found in the gall ; and where no 
le is ſeen on its ſurface, the maggot or its remains are ſure to be 


wluced with us, ſeems to be, that we want the peculiar ſpecies of 
Wt to which they owe their original, which is a fly of the ichneu- 
In kind, only found in hot countries. We find the ſeveral kinds 
lich occaſion the different. galls in our own kingdom, produce dif- 
rent kinds, and thoſe of different. degrees of hardneſs on the ſame 
ſe, Galls are uſed in making ink, in dying and drefling leather, and 
many other manufactures. In medicine they are very aſtringent 
id good under proper management. Hill. 2 75 
Call- Bladder, a membrahaceous 1 


über 


ry. receptacle, in figure reſembling a 
ear, ſituate at the Tower margin of the liver, in which the humour 
Bled pall is contained, EATS IL 

To Gai, verb act. [ xeallan, Sax. galer, Fr.] 1. To fret or rub 
bi the ſkin. His gallel horſe. Locke. 2. To impair, to wear away. 
"© would gall” the ground, waſh away plants by the roots. 
Lo teaze or vex, to fret. To gall their minds. Hooker. 4. To har- 


5 to miſchief, We us'd to gall them with our long bows. Addi- 


To Gar, werb neut. to fret, to be peeviſh. I have ſeen you 
pecking and ga/ling at this gentleman. Shakefteave, 1 1 
| pes. Touch 8 6aLL'D horſe and he'li winch, 
ne, accuſe a perſon of what his conſcience convinces 
ah and he will be ſure to ſhew by ſome means or vther that he is 
Ta to che quick. It is generally uſed tauntingly'to thofe who 
Iv thing that is ſaid as if defignedly Jewzllz at them, when 
Perdaps the perſon who is ſpeaking has nothing leſs in view. 
Nat, a ſort of round nutor excreſcence that 
i making ink. 9 4 7th ſenſe of GAT. * 
Ar, a town in Switzerland, five miles weſt of the lake e 
Con Ade; forming a republic of itfelf, £ n 
. power is lodged in two councils. 
Go aditants, all employed in the linen 
LLa, Lat. the n or oak apple. 


. - = 


It is faid to contain 
PEPIN 
"= Meſcbata, 
A'LLANT, aj. alan, 
pre dreſs]. 1. * 
all pallant ſhips 


Fr. galante, It. and Sp. from 
gay, ſhowy, well-dretſed, "magnificent. 
brave h; 1.0 paſs thereby. Jaiab. 

brite. Made him ſeek his revenge In manner pollen; 
daa ng 3. Eine, noble, ſpecious. How galant how 
Dh L * Would be for his highneſs to make a journey into Spain. 

4 nelined to countbip. In gallant thought to plume 


tbeir painted wings Thonfon. | | 
, eighay, lt. [galant, Fr. galante, It. galin, Sp.] a beau, 


WII 


2 
man. The gallauts and luſty youths of Na- 


Gera 
f 


ax. the bile] 1. One of the humours of the body, a yellow juice, 
eted from the blood in the glands of the liver, remarkable for its 


L manufatures and medicine. The general hiſtory of galls is this: 


ind within on breaking it. The true reaſon of hard galls not being 


3. 


him he is 


$r0ws on a oak, 
any territory. Its 
- [with apothecaries] a certain fragment con- 


gala, Sp. 
2. Conrapeous, 


GAL 


ples came. Kno/ſes. 2. One who careſſes women to debauch them. 
She had left the good man at home and brought away her gailast, 


Addijon. 3. One who courts a woman for marriage. In the two lat- 


the practice of ter ſenſes it has commonly the accent on the laſt ſyllable. 


A GaiLtanr Man, one ſomewhat 
able than men in common are. EI 
GA'LLANTLY, adv. [of gallant] 1. Gaily, ſplendidly. 2. Bravely, 
nobly, generouſly. You have not dealt ſo gallantiy with us as we 
did with you. Swift. 

GAa'LLANTRY [palanterie, Fr. galanteria, Sp. 1. Amorous in 
trigue, vicious love, debauchery. As if there were a certain point 
where ga/lantry ends and infancy begins. Swift. 2. Splendor of 

appearance, magnificence, glittering ſhow, finery. Make the ſea 
ſhine with e Waller. 4. Valour, bravery, nobleneſs, ge- 
neroſity. The eminence of your condition, and the ga/l/antry of your 
principles. G/anwille, 4. A number of gallants, gallant men. Hector, 
Pelz, and all the ga/lantry of Troy. Shakeſpeare. 5. Courts 
ſhip, refined addreſs to women. e 
The martial Moors in ga/lantry refin'd, 5 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Glanwille. 
GarLt'ass ¶ galleaſſe, Fr.] a great double galley. Bacon uſes it. 
See GALEAs. | 

GaLLeo'n [galion, Fr.] a lar 
decks, now in uſe only among 
Bacon. See GaLEoN. 

© Ga'LLEYHALPENs, a ſort of coin brought into England by the Ge- 
noeſe merchants. | Ds | 

GALLERY [ gallerie, Fr. galleria, It. galeria, Sp.] a ſort of bal- 

cony that ſurrounds a building. | | 
GALLERY, a paſſage leading to ſeveral apartments in a great houſe. 
GaLLERY of a Mine, d narrow paſſage under-ground, leading to 


gayer, brighter, and more agree- 


ſhip with four or ſometimes five 
e Spaniards, The Spanith ga:zos, 


* | 
GaLLERY for paſſing a Moat, is a covered walk made of ſtrong 
beams, and cover'd over head with planks, and loaded with earth ; 
'twas formerly uſed for carrying the mine to the foot of the rampart : 
ſometimes the gallery is covered over with raw hides, to defend it trom 
the artiſicial fires of the beſieged. The gallery ought to be very ſtrong, 
of double planks on that fide towards the flank, to make it muſker- 
proof. It is made in the camp, and brought along the trenches in 
pieces, to be joined together in the foſs; it ought to be eight foor 
high, and ten or twelve wide; the beams ought to be half a foot thick, 
and two or three ſoot aſunder; the planks or boards nailed on each 
© fide, and filled with earth or planks in the middle; the covering to riſe 
wich a ridge, that what is thrown upon it by the beſiegers with a de- 
ſign ta burn it, may roll off. See plate VIII. fig. 6. 


GaLLeky'{in a ſhip] is a kind of balcony made upon the ſtern 


without board, in which there is a paſſage out of the captain's cabbin, 
called the great cabbin. ; 

 GaLLtRY [galerie, Fr. derived by Du Cange from galeria, low 
Lat. a fine room; with architects! . A covered place in a houſe, 


much longer than broad, and which is ufually on the wings of the 


© building, or it is a long narrow room on the fides or fronts of houſes, _ 


ſerving to walk in; alſo a little iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſ- 
ſage to ſeveral rooms placed in a line or row; in general, any build- 
ing whoſe length much exceeds its breadth. Covered ga//eries that lead 
from the palace to five different churches. 4dd//on. - 2. The ſeats in 
© the play-houſe that are raiſed above the pit, in which the meaner ſort 
of people fit. All its throats the gallery extends. Pope. 
GALLETYLE, ſub/t. [I ſuppoſe this word has the ſame import with 
gallipot. Jobzſan] Make a compound body of glaſs and ga/letyle, Ba- 
con. 5 3 N | 
GA TLLEY [galere, Fr. galera, It. and Sp. galte, Port. derived, 
ſome think, from gaſes, Lat. a helmet, which was pictured anciently 
on the prqw;z. others from e,, Gr. the ſword-fiſh ; others from 
galleon, expreſſing in Syriac men expoſed to the ſea. From galley 
come gallzaſe, palleon, galliot] 1. A ſhip that has both fails and oars, 
much in uſe. in the Mediterranean, but found unable to endure the agi- 
tation of the main ocean. It is a low built veſſel, that has both fails 
and-oars,” and commonly carries two maſts, v/z. a main-maſt and a 
fore. maſt, that may be ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure; They are ge- 
nerally about 130 feet long, and 18 feet broad in the middle. 2. It 


is proverbially conſidered as a place of toilſome miſery, becauſe crimi- | 


are condemned to row in them. He would fly to the mines and 
the 7 . | 8 2 | 
| aptain GALLEY, is the principal galley of ſtate commanded by the 
captain-general of the galleys. Catal 

Patroon GALLEY, the ſecond galley of France, &c. commanded 
by the lieutenant. 
© GaLLey [with printers] a wooden frame into which the compoſi- 
tor empties his compoling-ſtick as often as it is filled. 
__ ;GaLLEY-Mer, merchants at Genoa, which antiently arrived in 
England in galleys, landing their goods at a key near the cuſtom- 
© houſe, the nce called Galley-Key. 5 
-, GalLEY-Slave, a perſon condemned to row in the galleys. 


te dars of a galley, __ 
. Condemnation to the GaLLEvs [in France and in Turkey] a penalty 


© life-time, or for a limited time. Such another freec 
galley ſlaves enjoy. Bramball, | 
'_  Gartta'msicPer/es, verſes ſo named of the Galli, or prieſts of the 
6 of Cybele and Jambus, a verſe confiſtiag of an anapzſtuz and 
us 


Garri, fubſt, [gailiard, Fr. imagined to be derived from the 


reedom as the Turk iſti 


9 


Gauliſh ard, genius, and gay. Johnſon; gaghardo, It.] a gay, briſk 
e af, e n u de by ical; 
 Cleaveland. - : 


' ©" GALLtard, a ſort of nimble datite, conſiſting cf very different mo- 
tions _ and. aftions, ſometimes gliding ſmoothly, ſometimes capering, 
and ſometimes acroſs :* in both ſenfes now obſolete, Thoſe that dance 
too long galliards, Bacon. f . 1 


23 


Gaye 


the mine that is carried on under any work that is deſigued to be blown 


., GaLLey-Worm, an hairy inſect, whoſe legs on each fide reſemble 


- impoſed on criminals and delinquents, whereby they are adjudg'd to 
. ſerve the King or ſtate as Woke board the galleys, either for their 


%. 


| Gartia'npa, It. [in muſic books] the name of the tune that be To'Ga"LLow, verb at. Cagayan, 


Sax.] to f. | 
ongs to the dance called galliard, and is commonly in triple time, of affright, 8 bite e terfy, 


a briſk lively humour, ſomething like a jigg. Ihe wrathful ſkies | fr 

_ Ga"LL1aRD15E, mirth, jocundneſs, gaiety. | 15 Gallo the very wand rers of the dar | F 
Ga'LLic, or Ga'LL1CaN, adj. [Callicane, It. Gallicano, It. Galli- Ga"LLow, or Ga'LLows, ſubf.. It is uſed b bin Shake fee 8 

canus, Lat.] of or pertaining to France or the French nation; as, the but by more in the plural only, or ſometimes 11 e in the fly - 
Gallic church, Gallic arms, and Gallic faith, gallowſes [galga, Goth. Zaplap, Fal ga, or gealga 3, ale fla . 

Axrti-GalLicAxs, an aſſociated body ſo called, from the main end galge, Du. and Su. gaigen, Ger. which ſome - , lle Du. * 
and defign of their ſocieties, which are now of ſome years ſtanding ; Lat. others from ga/lu, Wel. power. But it is probaty deaf „ 

enxeg lite 


and were originally formed with intention to give the aLarM with re- gallozv, to fright, from azzlpan, Sax. the gallows he: 
ference to the WING POWER of Fx AN CE; as alſo to diſcourage the object of legal terror. Jobaſon] 1. A frame of wood eins tie 
uſe of her manufactures; as well knowing that TRADE is the very merves letactors are hanged ; it conſiſts of a beam laid wt Tm lich ny, 
and finews of war, To which we may add, the encouragement they ers and gallow/s. Shakeſpeare. 2. A wretch that "Wi Teds. (ge, 
give to our own, by premiums, which are annually given to thoſe ar- A ſhrewd unhappy ga/lows. Shakeſpeare. 3, A pars 175 2 dun 
tiſts who can produce the bet ſpecimen. They have ſeveral ſocieties, It has no ſingular. Priving 
with their reſpective officers, and preſidents ; and one GRAND PRESI- Ga'LLoway [prob. of ga/lopade, Fr. a ſmall gallop \ 
DENT, who is choſe at their annual feaſt; nor ſhould it be over-look'd, more than fourteen hands high, much uſed in the r a lac 10 
that they do alſo engage to be mutually aſſiſtant in their reſpective coming originally from ga/loway, a ſhire in Scotland , Pod 
ſpheres of buſineſs to one another Upon the whole, whatever the  Ga'LLoway, a province of Scotland, which give 5" rs in, 
world might think of this inſtitution in its rt riſe, I believe &y branch of the noble family of Stuart. It is div; rar bt 
this time ſhe is well ſatisfied, the ſcheme was PpOoLITIcALLY GcooD; ſtricts; the weſtern, called Upper Galloway, being ü td tao g. 


e eden 


and theſe kingdoms would have been ſcarce threatened, as they now Wigtonſhire; and the eaſtern, or ſtewarty of Kircudbr yr 1 ns 

are, with an invas1on from that quarter, had the AnTi-GaLLIcan Lower Galloway. | 8 (a A'M 

' PRINCIPLLI:z and SPIRIT more generally prevail'd. GALLOWAY, is alſo - name of the capital of a cou 
GaLLIice'NT&uM, Lat. [with botaniſts} ſage of Rome. ſame name, in the provihce of Connaught in Ireland. 7 Os 


SGalLichRTsTA [with botaniſts] the herb yellow or white rattle. New GaLLowar, a borough-town of Scotland, in the 0 

Ga'LLiCisM [galliciſme, Fr. gallici/mo, It.] a French idiom, or of on with which, and ſome other boroughs, it claſs * 
mode of ſpeaking after the manner of the French, ſuch as he figured ALLOWGLA'SSES, /ubſt, 1. It is worn then likewiſe of fy, 
in controverſy, he held this conduct, he held the ſame language that under their ſhirts of mail, the which footmen call pally 1 
another had he/d before, with many other 77 danger to be found in which name doth diſcover them alſo to be ancient Rag. 7 
Bolingbroke's works. In Engliſh I would have ga/lici/ms avoided. glaw ſigniſies an Engliſh ſervitor, or yeoman. And he Was 
Felton. i | armed in a long ſhirt of mail, down to the calfof his leg, nit h 

GaLLica'sKins [of calige-gallo.vaſconium, Lat. Skinner; 7#.e. broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armaturz, and ms 
ſtockings of the Gallo vaſcones, or the French-vaſcones, a people of ſtead of the footman that now weareth a corſlet, before tte os 
Gaſcoiny in France, who uſed them] a ſort of wide breeches, large was uſed, or almoſt invented. Spenſer. 2. Soldiers among the vi 
Open hoſe. | Iriſh, who ſerve on horſeback. | 


au. 
pon: 
ooo 
is 
One 


My galligaſtins, that have long withſtood A puiſſant and mighty power 44 

The winter's fury, and encroaching froſts, : Of gallowglaſſes and ſtout kernes. Shaleſper: _ a_ 

By time ſubdu'd. CS | Ga"LLowsEs, contrivances made of cloth, and hos and ys . 
GarlLiMA'TIAS, ſub. [gallimathias, Fr.] a dark, perplexed diſ- worn over the ſhoulders by men to keep their breeches yp, : Tak 1 
courſe, where ſeveral things are huddled together, ſo as to make an GA'LLOWSFREE, adj. [of gallows and free] exempt by deli fon F* * 


inconceivable jargon, nonſenſe, talk without meaning. being hanged. Dryden. 
GaLlLiMa"uFREY [gallimafree, Fr.) 1. An hotch-potch of ſeve- GA LLOW TREE [of galloaw and tree] the gallows, Im ir g 
ral ſorts of meats dreſſed together; a haſh of ſeveral ſorts of broken /owtree got looſe. Cleaveland. | 
meat, a medley. Hanmer. They have made of our Engliſh GaLLs, a fort of hard fruit like a nut, which grow ate gal 
tongue a gallimauſty, or hodge-podge of all other ſpeeches. Spenſer. tree. See Gall. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley in general, A ridiculous | Ga'"Lnes [in the Scotch law] any kind of fatisfiior for murder 
piece of painting, and a mere ga/limauffry. Dryden, It is uſed by or manſlaughter. . | 
Shakeſpeare ludicrouſly of a woman. He loves thy gallimaufry GaLRE'DA, a thick viſcous juice extracted from tie grilly parts 
friend. Shakeſpeare. Wy | of animals, by boiling to a jelly. | 
GarLto'n, or GaLLeo'N, a ſort of ſhip or large galley, having Gam, Gau, or Gauner, the firſt or gravelt nxt in the node 
four decks, and only uſing fails; in which the Spaniards, in war ſcale of muſic. | 
time, convey their bullion and plate from the Wei- Indies See GABA DOES [of gamba, 1. a ſort of leather-caſes for the legs 
GaLEONs. | | affixed to a horſe-ſaddle, to preſerve the legs from dit in dug; {rat 
Ga'LL1OoT [ galore, Fr. 223 It. galedta, Sp.] a ſmall ſhip or | terdaſhes, boots worn on the legs above the ſive. The petulogye 
galley, fit for the chaſe, Knolles uſes it. | -  ambles to her in his gambadoes. Dennis. Fs 
GaLL1oT, is a little galley, or a ſort of brigantine, built very ſlight, GamBa'ass, Ga'MBaps, or GamBa'po lara, Fr. gamba- 
and fit for chaſe. It carries but one maſt, and two or three pattere- does, Tpatterdaſhes. See Gau apots. 
roes : it can both fail and row, and has ſixteen or twenty ſeats for the Gamsna'Look, a ſort of riding-gown worn in the exſtern pants 
rowers, with one man to each oar. All the ſeamen on board it are Gamsz'r1a, or GA uf [old writ.] a fon d military boot ot 
alſo ſoldiers, and each has a muſket' lying by him ready, when he defence for the legs. | 1 
quits his oar. 1 SauEZO'N, a kind of coat or doublet of canvas, i 11 
GaLL1'POL1, a port town of European Turky, ſituated at the en- by military men under their cuiraſs, to make it ii ealy, and bindet! 
trance of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, about 100 miles ſouth- from hurting the body. . dle for ſloop 
weſt of Conſtantinople. _ | | Ga'mB1a, a great river of Africa, ſaid to be navigable 10 i 1 
SGalrirori is alſo the name of a port- town in the kingdom of 600 miles; its courſe is nearly from caſt to well, emp ug fen 
Naples, ſituated on the gulph of Otranto, about 23 miles weſt of to the Atlantic Ocean. 
that ity. 2 Sanol A, gamboge. : 
Ga'LLipoT, /ub/t. [gleye, Du. ſhining earth. Skinner. The Ga'mBE ſin Karen, leg, for jambe, Fr. __ Gals 


true derivation is from ga/a, Sp. finerygy, ſo that gala or galhpot Ga"mBLER [a cant word, I ſuppoſe, for gant ® "hex l topethe 
is a fine pine pot. 7ohnſon.] A pot painted and glazed, common- for] a knave, whoſe practice is to invite the unwary te game bnence; 
ly uſed for medicines in apothecaries ſhops. The apothecary's galli- them. 2 cunt; | 7 of thie 
pots. Bacon. | | Gau O, /ubf. a concreted vegetable juice, partly "oy al une 
GaLLoGLa'ssEs, wild Iriſh ſoldiers, that fight on horſeback. See partly of a reſinous nature. It is heavy, of a bright j _ *; an ol 
GaLLOWGLASSES. and ſcarce any ſmell. It is brought from Amenc% 55 whence flaunt 
GA'LLow [gelo, low Lat. a liquid meaſure, containing four quarts. of the Eaſt-Indies, particularly Cambaja or Cambogh bent. I 2 
Geo (Corn-meaſure] contains 272 4 ſolid inches. Wincheſter- has its name. It was not known in Europe till! 03 cee 2 ed fro 
meaſure contains 272 + ſolid inches, | ter got into uſe as a purgative medicine, but the zonen i n 55 : 
GaLLow [wine-meaſure] contains eight pints, or 231 ſolid inches. ration rendering it leſs eſteemed as ſuch, it got inte oY "Us a 
GaLlLoo'n [galon, Fr. and Sp. g. Gallica fanbria, a French lace] a where it yet retains its credit. Hill. ter f bi Og 
kind of narrow ribbon or tape of fl, a bone, or a cloſe lace made of To GA Or, werb ag. [gambader, ganlillr, F. go 2nd fc he — 
gold or ſilver. | 3 f 1. To dance, ſkip, or friſk, to ſhew tricks by tum ing - = 
To Ga'iLoe [galoper, Fr. galoppare, It. galopear, Sp. derived by like exerciſes, wantonly. 5 * a 

all the etymologiſts after Budæus, from xax rasa, Gr. 1 perhaps it Bears, tygers, ounces, pards, | 1 
comes from gant, all, and loopen, Du. to run, that is to go on full GamboPd before them. Milton. | 8 
ſpeed. Teen 1. To ride faſt, or with the ſwifteſt pace of a horſe. 2. To leap, to ſtart. | $ is vn. 
Me gathp'd toward them. Sidney. 2. To move very faſt. Superfi- ' 7 be matter will record, which madnefs | at 
cCial ideas he may collect in galloping over it. Locle. 8 | Would gambo! from. Shakeſpeart: ſeap ſot on the 2 
\ Ga'tLoe ſgalep, Fr. galvypa, It. galope, Sp.] the ſwifteſt pace Ga'mpor, [gambade, Fr. gambetto, It.] A ik, Games or U lia, © 
of a horſe, the motion of a horſe when he runs at full ſpeed, in Playing a, thouſand pretty gambols. I. range. -1 about Chris Nan 
which making a kind of a leap, he lifts both his forelegs very near at bling tricks play ed with the egs, certain ſports uk nh 

- the ſame time; and while theſe are in the air, and juſt upon the time, a frolic, a wild prank. happens 


iced one 
Ga'xops 
a walker 
0 CAN 
nay, Sp. 
dontract; 


int of touching the ground, he lifts both his hindlegs almoſt at | Who did ever play his gambo!s 

e ag Farrier's Piana Gy wo eg FL OR : Wich ſich inſüfezable $5 les: pra 
J ſhould have thought, the Rus is the /eviftef kind of motion; Ga'mBREL [gamba, gambarel/a, It.] the leg 0 

and have been told, that it is diſtinguiſhable from the gallip, by this don lying on a bete gambrel. Grew. 

circumſtance, that in running, all the four feet are of e end a: 10 Giri 8 Zamean, or 

oxce, as appears by meaſuring the quantity of ſpace that is gained by ' rives it of ya,; Gr. to join in matrimony» t, w play 1 

any one fingle ſtroke or effort of the racer. ſteed. . Babel 4, arrbingT being by pairs, or matches] to play at any por” tiofaction be 

- Ga'LLOPER {of gallop) 1. A horſe that gallops, Mortimer. 2. A and trayagantly for money. Gaming leaves n | 

man that rides aſt, or makes great haſte, '* | Mo. A" Fra Th RAC, | 
Gato'snes [galoches, Fr.  galochas, Sp.] leather-caſes, a fort of Ganz [Fami and zamene, Sax. ga, 

clogs to be worn o'er ſhoes. j crab: aaa LES. . 
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th cold. 
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* 5 þ {po 11 Wer earneſt and twixt game. bb 3 __ 

ſenou. pal Or make a game of my calamities. Milton 4. 

de warb at play. 55 Advantage in play. And play the game 
e maten 

5 each others d. l Field ſports 
- [0 eſent game of that crown. Temple, 7. Field ſports, 

Pla! ed. Is 1 Sportſmen that were abroad upon game. 

* 8. Animals purſued in the fields. And thus, by a 


| 7 metaphor, it is applied to the debauchet, by one of our 
t i/lufion his imagin'd feaſt, ; 
ot 1 ” Game, himſelf the /aughter'd beaft, 


Table of CeBEs: 


05 | * * % . 
1 | f beaſts for hunting, and fowl for ſhooting. A variety 
tes, Ale. up before me. Dryden. 10. Solemn conteſts exhibited 
i rg | Faces 6 entertain the people. The games are done. Shakeſpeare. 
ws 14 Betier play at (mail Game than ſtand out. 


| ur ft, qui citharoedus efſe non poſit. Ger. Mer kein 
13 Egg = der bleibe ein pleiſter. (He that in't play 
on the harp, let him play upon the pipe.) That is, let every man 
what he can, tho' it be never ſo little, rather than do nothing. 
Gurcock [of game and cock]. cocks bred to fight. As fiercely 
bs. Locke: REICH 
33 [of game and egg] eggs from which fighting cocks are 
Wd. Thus boys bach game-eggs under birds of prey. | Garth. 
uexkkrrx [of game and 4:eper] one who looks after game, 
ess that it is not unlawfully deſtroyed. ee ee 
W150; adj. [of zamian and pom, Sax. ] full of play, wanton, 
Wick ome, gay, ſportive. Geron, tho' old, yet game/ome. Sidney. 
WT /\:outLY, adv. [of game/ome] wantonly, frolickſomely, mer- 


+ :50unt5ss [of game/ome ; of gamian, pom, and neppe, Sax.) 
onness, frolickſomneſs, 2 5 Roy eg | 5 
Lursrex [zamerrne, Sax.) 1. One that plays at games, one 
Wt is ny added to play. A common gameſter. Adidi/on. 
WO that is engaged at play. That a game/er ſeeth always more 
i a looker on. bacon. 3, A merry, frolick ſome perſon. You're 
ey gamefier. Shake/peare. 4. A proſtitute, a common woman, 
Wommon gameſter to the camp. Shakeſpeare. | 
WS Mix [in ſculpture and painting] is repreſented: by a woman 
og at gaming table, and ſweeping money into a bag full of holes, 
ch which it immediately falls out again, By her fide an anchor, 
with her right foot endeawouring to ſtop the wheel of fortune. 

A MMER laß zod, good, and mopen, or morhen, Sax. a mother : 
oss of grand and mere, Fr. and therefore uſed commonly to old 
Rt * 25 a country appellation for a woman, correſponding 

r 


= cater. 
MY [of jambor, Fr. a leg, gambone, It.] 1. A thigh, a ham 


on. Ogden. 2. A kind of play with dice. The ſounding 

**. Thom/or. | 

nion Eſſence [in cookery] a diſh made of thin ſlices of gam- 
of bacon dreſſed with ragoo. | 


© 


$a [game, Fr. gama, It.] the firlt note in the ordinary ſcale 


Shakeſpeare, 
MMPHE'L A [of yeaue/-, Gr. crooked]: the jaws. 
bas, for began. Spenſer uſes it. ; 
wen [gawrio, It. a hook, ganche, Fr.] a ſort of puniſhment 
the Turks, of throwing a malefattor from a high place, fo as to 
kched on hooks or ſpikes, and ſo hang on them. | 
d Gancn, verb af. or To Gauen [ ganciare, It.] to execute, 
opping a malefactor from a high place. To this practice Smith 
les in his Pocockius: | 
Pendulive : 2A 
Sanguineis ludt antur in unes, Muſz Anglican, 
ER [Lanvna, Sax.) the male of the gooſe, 
nE [canet, it, a wild duck. 
parc Fange, Sax. a walk] a company of perſons that go or 
together, : herd, a tribe. It is dom uſed dr in ae or 
rence ; as, a ſhip's gang, a preſs gang, a gang of porters, a 
5 A _ : | 
1% GanG [zangan, Sax. gangen, Du. gang, Scottiſh] to go, to 
; an old =P now obſolete, except N and ! Scotland. 


1 
id cheat 


gun 
colodt, 


i 11 Ir flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts open. Arbuthnor. | 
5 h A NGAMON [yayyapor, Gr. a fiſhing net] the omentum or caul, 
" 4 > from its various intertexture of veins and arteries, reſembling 


pants 


aft lt.] 
nd Jucit 


Prune adds, * that by others, a PLEXVUs of nerves, which is per- 
ped round about the navel, is called gangaman.” And Hes ycnrvs, 
* lexicon, defines the gangamon, to be either a ner, or that part 
Gn bene, Pede is round about the navel. 

MANG-H/0Ttyep 

ein DO gg, Sax. and fleur, Fr.] a flower that flou- 
S. Sehon, ſalſt. Er. a ſort of flower. | 

:36IA ron gs [in the practick of Scotland] officers whoſe buſi- 


$ 2 . 
5 to examine meaſures, weights, &c. 


2 A'NGL1ON [yeyymor, Gr.] a ſmall, hard, k | | 
\ for . „Gr. , notty tumour, form. 
hoy 1 de nervous and tendinous parts, without __ diſcolouring of 
1 Fu Ein, Or ſenſe of pain. 7 f 


SSTELL, RENOVAT, calls it, a knott d I | 
f . . y and renitent contraction 
— Cc. but char of pain.” GokRÆ us adds, chat ir frequent- 


"aPPens in the 2 50 77 Abo 
ed ode upan the parts We and roreftus, lid. 26. obſerv. 8. 


The ter [94 XCREL [of 

but ganxene, a , and ellen Sax, ſro „d. 
bon & 70 Ce! a tall, ill ſhapen fellow or woman. | „ a 
enter nr, Sp. GRENE, verb nent. | ſe gangrener, Fr. incangrenar, It. gan- 
"and dt rant corripere, Lat. of ayſęs. inde yayſraue, Gr.] 
on belt f mortification 3 corruption, attended with a ſteneh, black neſo, 
16.) 1.4 lag a mortißed. They are apt to gangrene. 


dann verb aft. to corrupt to mortification. Gangremd 


mulic ; alſo the ſcale itſelf. To teach you gamut in a briefer 


ryden. 6. Scheme purſued, . meaſures con- 


* 


sg falted and dried, the lower end of a fliteh 3 as, a gane 


week, when pro 


G AR 


A Gan ev [gangrena, Sp. of Lat. yayſcaue, Gr. gangrent, Fri 
gangrena, It.] a ſloppage of circulation followed by putrefaction, a 
mortification in its firſt beginning. 

Bruno defines it, © Incipiens mortificatio, and adds, that when the 
part is wholly dead, it is called a Phacelus, or fideratio, quæ eſt gan- 
gtænæ terminus. But ſee SpnacELus. | 


Ga"NGRENOUS, adj. [of gangrene] mortified, producing or beto- | 


kening mortification. 

Gancs [with ſeamen] are the ſeveral companies belonging to a 
ſhip, and employed in executing their ſeveral watches, works, Sc. as 
the boat-ſwain's gang, c. | 
Gan- May [of a ſhip] all the ſeveral ways or paſſages from one 
ro of it to «jp Sax.) : 

ANG-JYeek [ gangan peoc, Sax.] 7. e. walking week; ropation- 
— are made to luſtrate the bounds o pa- 
riſhes, 6c. | | 

Ga"nTLET, or Ga'UNTLET [gontelet, Fr.] a fort of glove or ar- 
mour for the hand or arm, made of iron, Cc. 

GanTLET [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage for the hand, 

GanTLET, GANTELOPE, or GanTLoye [ gantlet is only corrupted 


from gantelope, of grant, all, and loopen, Du. to run] a puniſhment a- 
mong ſoldiers, in which the criminal running between the ranks, re- 


ceives on his back a laſh from each man, with a green rod. To run 


the 'gantler, Dryden. 


Zo run the GanNTLeT, to undergo that puniſhmeat. 


GAR x, alt. [gan/a,'Sp.'a gooſe] a kind of wild gooſe, by a 


flock of which a virtuoſo was fabled to be carried to the lunar world, 
They are but idle dreams and fancies, | 
That favour ſtrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras. 5 
GaoL [gayol, O. Fr. geo, Wel. geole, Fr.] a priſon. Tt is alway 
pronounced, and too often written ja7/, and ſometimes goal. 
Ga'oLER [of gas the keeper of a gaol, a priſon-keeper. 
| GaoL-Delivery, is the clearing of a priſon of priſoners, by a judi- 
cial condemnation or acquittal of ſuch as have been confined thercin, 
A rome gaol-delivery of ſouls not for puniſhment. South. | 
3AP [of zeapan, Sax, to gape, gaap, Su.] 1. An open or broken 
place in a hedge. To mend gaps. Mortimer. 2. A breach in gene- 
ral. The opening of that gap, not into the kingdom of Hungary 
only, but to all that fide of Chriſtendom. Knoles, 3. Any paſſage. 


Stands in the gap, and heads for more preferment. Shakeſpeare. 4. 


An avenue, an open way. Now ſuch a gap of miſchiet hes open. 


thereby, that I could wiſh it were well ſtopt. Spenſer. 5. A hole, 


a deficien- . Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of 
nature. More. 6. Any interſtice, a vacuity. A third can fill the gap 
with laughing. Swift. 7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech du- 
ring the pronunciation of two ſucceſſive vowels. The hiatus or gap 
between two words is cauſed by two vowels —_ on each other. 
Pope. 8. To ſtop a gap is to eſcape by ſome mean ſhift : alluding to 
hedges mended with dead buſhes till the quickſets will grow. Sv. 

Ga P-TOOTHED, adj. [of gap and tooth] having interſtices between 
the teeth. The broad-ſpeaking gap - toothed wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Gay {in geography] a city and biſhop's ſee of Dauphine, in France, 
18 miles welt of Embrun. | 7 

To Gavs, verb neut. [xeopan, or geapan, Sax. gapen, Du. and L. 
Ger. gapa, Su.] 1. To open the mouth, to yawn. 2. To open the 
mouth for food as a young bird. 3. To deſire earneſtly, to crave; 
with for. Thou who gap /t for my eſtate, draw near. Dryden. 4. 
With after. Gaping after court favour. L*Eftrange. 5. With at, 
Many have gap'd at the church revenues. South. 6. To open in fiſ- 


| ſures or holes. The great horſe-muſſel with the fine ſhell doth gape 


and ſhut. Spenſer. 7. To open with a breach. When the veſſels are 
open, and gape by a wound. Arbuthnor. 8. To open, to have an 
hiatus, One vowel gaping on another for want of a czſura. Dryden. 
9. To make a noiſe with open throat. That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping 
fool is he. Reſcommon. 10. To ſtare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gape t'anticipate 

The eabinet deſigns of ſtate. H udibras. LL, 
11. To ſtare with wonder. A very monſter in a Bartholomew fair for 
the mob to gap at. Dryden. 12. To ſtare irreverently. They have 
gap'd upon me with their mouth. Fob. | 
You may Gay long enough e'er a bird fall in your mouth; 
tHe that GayETH until he be fed, | 
Mell may he APE until he is dead. 

That is, a man is not ſo entirely to depend upon providence, as not 
to uſe the ordinary means, and his mental endeavours, to gain a liveli- 
hood, and obtain all his ends in a lawful and commendable manner. 

GER [of gape] 1. One who gapes or opens his mouth. 2. One 
who ſtares fooliſhly. 3. One who longs or eraves. Every gaper's 
mouth. Carew, : 

Garyinc is catching, 
The Fr. ſay; Un bon bailleur en fait bailler deux. (One good gaper 


will make two follow him.) It might as well have been ſaid twenty, 


for it affects the whole company. 
Ga'r1NG, part. act. of ta gape ¶ ape ung, Sax.] opening wide 
Gar- Seed, one ſtaring, gaping, loitering, idling in going on an 
errand. A cant mr | | 
Gar, in Sax. ſignifies a weapon; ſo Edgar is a happy weapon, 
Ethelgar a noble 9 Cihan Camaen, 4 oz 
To Gar, verb act. [pgeira, Iſland.) to cauſe, to make. Obſolete. 
It is fill in uſe in Scotland. What gars the greet. Spenſer. 
GARANTRONIUUu-Marmor, a ſort of Wait ſtone of a gold colour, 
and a purple ground, with lines reſembling Arabic letters. 
GA [prob. of xeappan, Sax. to trim up, or garbe, O Fr.] 1. Ex- 


terior a 383 | 
0 onſtrains the garb 


Quite from his nature. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Attire, dreſs, cloaths. The garb and habit of a proſeſſor of phy- 
fic. L'Efrange. 3. Faſhion of dreſs.” 
| orace's wit and Virgil's ftate, 
He did not ſteal but emulate, 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb but not their clothes did wear. Denbam. 


6 T Gax BAGE 


2: Jobi ſon] the entrails, Sc. or © 
which is ſeparated and thrown away. Your confeſſor, that parcel of 


Autumn; flowers the 


another. The projectors, or at le 


. ®». 4 
ad ** 
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. 1 
Eh 
% . 


GAR 


4 Gars [of Hgner] a ſharp and poi i taſte,” 
| S {in old — 2 a ſheaf of 24 arrows. 


GRACE [prob. of garbolare, It. or of garbler, O. Fr. or cribler, 


Fr. to cleanſe drugs, garblear, ** T his etymology is very doubtful. 
al of cattle, that part of the inwards 


guts and garbage: Dryden. _ | ; 
GaRBE in heraldry) a ſheaf (of garte, Fr. a ſheaf of any kind of 
in.) The garbe repreſents Summer, as the bunch of grapes does 
ring, and a tree withered and without leaves, 
Winter. | | 
Ga'RBEL, a plank next the keel of a ſhip, called alſo a garboard. 
Ga'rBIDGE, uit. corrupted for garbage. Mortimer. | 
_ Ga'rB15H, /ubft. eorrupted for garbage. Mortimer. | 
To GA ABLE, verb act. [ garbellare, 9 to ſift, to part, to ſeparate 
the good from the bad. Had our author ſet down this command with- 
out garbling, as God gave it. Locke, | 
Con onkk [of garble] one who garbles or ſeparates one part from 
| the garblers. Swift. = 
Ga'RBLER of Spices, an officer of the city of London who was im- 
wered to enter into any ſhop or warehouſe to view and ſearch drugs, 
ſpices, &c. and to garble or cleanſe them. | | A. 
Saks, the duſt, filth, c. ſeparated by garbling. 
_ Gua'rmtinG [part. act. of to garble] cleanſing of ſpices from droſs, 


"8 | 5 
Ga'tBLING of Bow-Staves [in old ſtatutes] the ſorting or culling 


out the good from the bad. 


Ga'xBoard Plank [of a ſhip] the firſt plank of a ſhip, faſtened to 


her keel on the outfide. 


GarBoarD Strake, is the firſt ſeam it a ſhip next to her keel. 
Ga'rBo1L [of garbouil, O. Fr. garbuglio, It.] trouble, diſturbance, 
uproar, diſorder. Hanmer. What garboils ſhe awak d. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Garcs, or Ga'rcio [in old records] a poor ſervile lad, a boy- 
ant. | 
Garco'N, Fr. a boy or male child any time before marriage. 
. Gard [garde, Fr. guardia, It. guarda, Sp. and Port.] protection or 
defence. See GuarD. | 52 | 
Gard [in a law ſenſe] guardianſhip or management of children 
under age, or of idiots, | 
Writ of Gand, a writ in rela:jon to guardianſhip. | 
GarD-du-Cord, or Gar p- du Gut, that which ſtops the fuzee of a 
watch when wound up, called alſo the guard-cock. 135 
Garp-Manger, Fr. a ſtore-houſe for victuals. | 
Ga'spanT, Fr. [in heraldry] denotes any beaſt full fac'd, looking 
right forward. 2 | 
Gan- Robe, Fr. a ward-robe or place to keep clothes in. 
_ Ga'rpen [gardel, Brit. jardin, Fr. and Sp. jardim, Port. giardino, 
Tt. garten, Ger. gaard, Dan. all of gard or gaerd, of the verb gaerda, 
Celt. to incloſe] 1. A plot of ground incloſed and cultivated with ex- 
traordinary care, furniſhed with plants, flowers or fruit, for food, or 
laid out for pleaſure. 2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 
Fruitful Lombardy, | 
The pleaſant garden of great Italy, Shakeſpeare. h 
3. Garden is often uſed in compoſition, to denote belonging to a garden. 
To GARDEN, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to lay out gardens, to 
cultivate a garden. Men come to build ſtately ſooner than to garden 
finely. Bacon, | | 
To GARDEN @ Hawk [in falconry} is to put her on a turf of graſs 
to chear her; alſo to give her an airing, or to let her fly at large. 
Ga'tDENER | jardinier, Fr. giardimero, It. gardineiro, Port. gaert- 
ner, Ger.] a dreiier of a garden, one that rank, a garden. 
Ga'RDENING, /ubft. [of garden] the act of planning out or cultivating 


gardens. My compoſitions in gardening are after the Pindaric manner. 


Addiſon. | 
GaRDENMOU' LD, ſub/?. [of garden and mould] mould fit for a gar- 


den. Mortimer uſes it. 


GaRDENTILLAGE [of garden and tillage) tillage uſed in culti- 
vating gardens. Mortimer uſes it. £ 
. Garpenwars [of garden and ware] the produce of gardens. 
Mortimer uſes it. 

GARD¹ñIAN. See Gua'rDIAN. 

GA RDIANsRHIr, for Gua R DIANSU Ir, the office of a guardian. 

Gare, a ſort of coarſe wool, ſuch as grows about the ſhanks of 


GarGa'NTVa [of gargantua, Sp.] the name of an imaginary great 
giant or monſter, 'a bugbear. | 
 GarGa'rEON [Ya , Gr. ] the cover of the wind- pipe. 
To Ga'rcarzt, verb act. [gargarizare, Lat. gargariſer, Fr. gar- 
garizzare, It. gargarizar, Sp. yapyapiur, Gr.] to gargle, to rinſe or 
waſh, ſpoken of the throat or mouth, with medicated liquors. Bacon 
uſes it. ho 
Ga'rcarisM [gargari/me, Fr. gargari/ma, It. and Sp. gargari/mus, 
Lat. yapyzpiop®, Gr. ] a liquid medicine to waſh or cleanſe the throat 
or mouth, | 
Query, If HirrocaarESs de Naturi Off. p 279. does not uſe this 
term [gargariſm] to expreſs a more than ordinary ſecretion from the 
glands . ur K belonging to the mouth? and by what Plutarch ſays 


Tae Sanitate tuend. p. 126] it ſhould ſeem to expreſs a /iquid applica- 


tion to OTHER parts, beſides the mouth and fauces, APPENDIX AD 
Tarzsavk. H. STEPHAN, SCAPULE,' CONSTANTIN, Ce. 

- Ga'xceT, a diſtemper in cattle, cauſing their eyes and lips to 
ſwell. The garget appears in the head, may, or in the hinder parts. 


Mortimer. 


Galkom, a diſtemper in geeſe. | 

eee [a hunting term] the. principal part of the heart of 
a deer. | | | 
To GA nr, werb act. [ gargarizo, Lat. gargogliare, It. gargouil- 
kr, O. Fr. gorgelen, Du. gurgein, of gurgel, Ger the throat. ] 1. To 


waſh the mouth and throat, by gargling the liquor to and fro in the 
2, Jo warble, to play in the throat. 


mouth, without ſwallowing it. 


Improper. ] 
Tlhaoſe which only warble long, 
And garęle in their throate a long. Waller. 


 Ga'reus, Aal. [gargouille, Fr. the ſpout 
and Teut, gorgel, Du. gurgulia, Lat.] Wa . Niger, 00 
2. A waſh for the mouth or throat. % nan. ef the hu 

Ga'RGLION, 4 an ex ſudation of nervous Juice, { 
the hke, which indurate into a hard immoveable na tom knit 

Gad, ſulſt. a diſtemper in hogs. The lipns of Yai 
are hanging down of the head, moiſt ey eh 
petite. Mortimer. 0 


es, Rapperiny and Jol. 17 
Ga'risH [of zenpian, Sax. to make ; 1 
_—_ apparelled. See Garry, 8 BUG, zu 
e be gay ly, gawdily, 
A'RISHNESS, gayneſs, glarinoneſ: EL 
3 g4Y Slaringneis, gorgeouſneſs in ai, h 
Ga'rLAnD [garlande, Fr. ghirlanda, It. ou; 
or ornament of | baron made tor the Sp rw may 
flowers. 
GARLAND [of a ſhip] a collar of rope wound 
à main maſt, to keep the ſhrouc's from gulling. " Wout th led 
Ga'xTie [zapleac, of 3 a lance, and /z} the Kg 
ſhoots up in blades). a plant. It has a bulbous root, « tt 
many ſmall tubercles included in its coats, The g hy 
The flowers conſiſt of ſix leaves, and are ſucceeded b - tl 
fruit. Miller, Garlic 1s of an extremely ſtrong ſmell x of "ty 
and pungent taſte. It is an extren ely active and penetraty 1 
as may be proved by applying plaiſters of garlic to the dae bi, 
which will in a very little time give a Nos ſmell to the _ 
Bruized and laid on any tender part of the kin, it cords * 
raiſes 2 png 2 are very fond of it in food, and x 5 1 
not only agreea 15 way, but aſſiſts digeſtion, and finn, © 
ſtomach. Hill. „ 


Wild Gaklic, fbf a plant that agrees in every reſped git the 
5 U 
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garlic, but hath for the molt part a ſweet ſcent, and tief EE 
produced in an umbel. Miller. ; 19 J . — 
| GarLic-ta'TER [of gariic and eater} a mean felloy, Th bark 4 to t 


of garlic-eaters. Shakeſpeare. 

ARLIG=PEA'RTREE, a 1 which hath an anomalos fer ey. 
fiſting of. four petals, which ſtand erect. The pointa baun gl. 
bular fleſhy fruit. The tree is pretty common in Jada, add fen 
other of the warmer parts of America, where it Ulually ties to the 
height of thirty or forty fect, and ſpreads into mary buche, The 
fruit is about the ſize of a tennis ball, which when re has rough 
browniſh rind, and a mealy ſweet pulp, ſomewhat like lone d tie 
European pears, but has a _ {cent of garlic, Mill 
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GA'RMENT [ guarniment, O. Fr. of garnir, Fr. to gamilh o an, aa col 
d. garniſhment or garniture, Fr.] any veſtment or yearng appard dragon 
by which the body is covered. eccious 
GA RNER [ granarium, Lat. grenier, Fr. grandi lt. mii Sp] Saint 
a ſtorehouſe for corn, a granary, in which threſſed gin c lord i. c count: 
To GA Rx RR, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtore p, as in gu. bey a 
ners. There where I have garner'd up my heart, Sedrun: als an 
GarnesTv'ra [in ancient writings] furniture or inplement d Kei. 
: | | We never | 
Ga RN ET fe garnata, Sp. garnato, It, granatu, low Lat. 2 fr. it every 
nate ſtone, a fort of carbuncle, ſo called from its red colour, like tut coat or 
of the ſeed of a pomegranate. The garnet is a gem of a müde de. the cent! 
ee of hardneſs between the ſaphire and the common cryſtal, Is ration, ! 
urfaces are not ſo ſmooth as thoſe of a ruby, and its colour i ever of a ncellor, 
ſtrong red, with a plain admixture of bluiſh. l. always Wants wach de alſo a 
of the brightneſs of the ruby. Hill. | D WALLS 
Garniame'nrun [in old records] any manner of gunilung 0 kd in th 
trimming of clothes, Ec. | | ppter-hou 
To Gas, verb af. [of zeanpian, Sax. to prepare, 0 uns TER 
Fr. guarnire, It. guarnecer, Sp.] to adorn, fet off or uin. . 2 ther tw 
with ornamental appendages. A terreſtrial garden game ce ftr. 
fruits. Raleigh, 2, [In cookery] to adom diſhes ory # „Ganz 
thing laid round them, Or garniſbes his la mb with ſpitcheock d 8% tie or bin 
King. 3. To fit with fetters. N bellünel. mrs, 
. /ubſl. [from the verb] 1. Ornament, 7 1400 3 / 
For garni/h this, and that for uſe. Prior, 2. Things lad fin hs 
3. 2 gaols] fetters. ens Cr a be ll © Hs 
ARNISH, a priſon fee paid to the fellow priſoners, 0 ee 
entrance into priſon, meg carceraria, Lat ' whoſe and "hs 
GakxisnEH [in the court of Guild-hall] the party n A 12 
the money of another perſon is attach'd. 1 nt, 4 f. 
GA RKNKISHER [of garniſh] he that adorns or ſets 3 Wi lle = 
 GA'RNISHMENT of arniſh) 1. Ornament, er 1 warning e 
out any garniſbment of ſculpture. Wotton. 2 8 uu of be dee 
notice given to one for his appearance, for the bener termed 0 
cauſe and court. | be 7 a dune or duels nuch ade 
Ga'rniTuRE, Fr. [of garnir, Fr.] furniture © Ile g! Fe Pa 
ling-houſe, trimming of garments, Oc. ornament. *' 5 to boaſt 
their knees. Gow. of the Tongue. le made of fl. : a8co'yy 
- Ga'rovs, adj. [garum, Lat.] reſembling pickle 1 the ſtiff 
arous excretion. Brown. ; 2s gelding A's 
£ GARRAM, /ub/t. [an Erſe word importing he et \ 0 demi 
The word is ſtill retain'd in Scotland] a {nal} ꝗ takes the dane 6 0 Gazy 
horſe which when brought into the north of Engle" d make 3 


in the ſame ſignification] 1. The uppermo c a 
ten wood. I he colour of the ſhining part ollen . fed, bc t Ind, Thi 
is in ſome pieces white and ſome pieces inclining J 
call the white and red garret. Bacon. F room of hob | 
 GarRRETE ER, one who lives in a garret or Le Sp.) 
Ga'rrI80N [garni/on, Fr. ugrnigione, t. 4 
place of defence, into which ſoldiers are put. * 
Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill connn 


them chat are laid in garriſons. Sper/er- 


: 


* 3 
Ih 


GAS 


„nnn [from the noun ; wertre en garriſon, Fr.] 1. To fur- 
4 l D gr ſoldiers. 2. To ſecure by fortified places. 
i 
0 


ſe forces join, | 

ch vow the — eſts near the Rhine. Dryden. . 
Ga'nkULOUSNESS, or GARRULITY [garrulita, It. of garrulitas, 
L Lat.] 1. Incontinence of tong 
by | ful garrulity- Shale peare. 2. 
A ee arrulo, It. garruloſus, Lat.] full of talk, always 


Ga/aruLOUS [g 


rang age looks out, * 
And garru/ous recounts 
Garsv'mms [in old eee 
˖ d, where it is cuſtomary with 
| 2 —_ upon the expiration of their leaſes, to pay down a 


| they can be renewed. | 
| ee — Fr. jarateira, Port.] 1. A bandage for the 
leg, being a ring or ribbon to hold u the _— 2. ' he mark 
[of the garter, the hi heſt order of Engliſh knig thood. By my 
George, my garter. Shakeſpeare. 3. The principal king at arms. 
The moſt noble order of the garter, a military order of knight- 
W hood, was inſtituted in the year 1350, by king Edward III. as 
ſome ſay, on account of his many ignal victories, particularly one, 
tat over the French at Creſſy, wherein, it is ſaid, the king's garter 


* 


Talkativeneſs, pratingnels. Loquacity 


the feats of youth. Thomſon. 

a fine or amerciament. It is much uſed 
with the tenants under their lords 
fum of 


fe was uſed for the ſignal. But others ſay, on the following account; 
al What the king dancing one night with his queen and other ladies, took 
F p a garter, which one of them had dropt; whereat ſome of the lords 


breſent ſmiling, the kind ſaid, that he would make that garter of hig! 
; . — ſoon after erected the order of the Blue Garter, with 
is motto, Honi /oit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to him that evi] thinks. 
ue latter of theſe motives is moſt generally believed to have been the 
ound of the inſtitution of this order of knighthood, tho' our belt an 
duaaries think the former. However, both theſe motives might con- 
ur to the ſame end; and it has ever ſince been eſteemed a great addi- 
on of honour beſtow'd on the nobleſt perfon of the Engliſh nation, 
Wand many foreign princes have thought them ſelves honoured in being 
mitted into it. 1 he number of the knights is 26, including the 
eg. who is the ſovercign or chief of the order, and that is one thin 
at enhances the value of it, that never any more are admitted, 
eereas all, or moſt other orders, have been ſo freely beſtowed, that 
ey have lo. their eſteem by it. The famous warrior, St. George of 
ppadocia, is made the patron of this order; and every knight of it 


om, a collar, and the mage of St. George on horſeback, trampling on 


ard dr2gon, with his ſpcar ready to pierce him, the whole garniſhed with 

cious ſtones appendant to a blue ribbon about their necks ; becauſe 
p.] Sant is faid to have ſlain ſuch a monſter, that in his days ravaged 
up. mc country, 


bey are alſo obliged to wear a garter on the left leg, ſet with 
l and precious ftones, having this motto, Hon ſoit qui mal y penſe, 

Eil to bim that evil rhinks ; without which two ornaments they 
we never to appear abroad; and alſo king Charles the Iſt ordained, 
every knight ſhould always wear a ſtar of filver, embroidered on 
coat or cloak, with the eſcutcheon of St. George within. the garter, 
the centre of it, See St. George. This order is a college or cor- 
vation, having a great and little ſeal ; their officers are a prelate, 
ncellor, regiſter, king at arms, and uſher of the black rod; they 
de alſo a dean, with twelve canons and petty canons, vergers, and 
"ty ſix penſioners or poor knights. The college of the order is 
ted in the caſtle of Windſor, with the chapel of Se. George and the 
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ung Of 
Itter-houſe, erected by the founder for that purpoſe. | 
UikTER Ang at Arms, the chief of the three kings at arms, 
* two being named Clarencieux and Norroy; alſo a bend in 
dry. 

To GCaRK TER, verb act. [from the noun 
de or bind with a garter. 2 ; | 
dark, /ubfis N. C. [geand, Sax.] a yard or backfide. 

WaRTH, ſubft. [as if girth, from gird] the bulk of the body mea- 
d by the girdle. ; | 

% GarTH, a wear or dam in a river for catching of fiſh. 
PARTHMAN, the owner of an open wear, where fiſh are kept. 


garni, 
| furniſh 
ed with | 
* ; attacher les jarretieres, Fr.] 
( 0 ef f 

li: ment 
id 24d, 
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er 0 oy much addicted to bragging and rhodomontade. Swift uſes it. 
arti ASCONA'DE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. faire des gaſconnades, 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, &c. 8 
1 us, the inward parts of a horſe's thighs, commencing 
| e, and reaching to the ply or bending of the ham. 
* : UND [agaſeeus, Lat] a dog that hunts by ſight, ſo as to 
er o excellent ſport with the fox and hare. See Gazznound. 
he dan den, verb act. [bacher, Fr. to cut. Skinner] to cut deep, ſo 
„ M. a gaping wound. Grievouſly gaſbed or gored to death. 
. 408 ak [from the verb] 1. A cut or wide wound. Newton 
by on q | bim aw a gaſh on the lee? Hayward. 2. The mark of a 
* 15 ſeems to be imp per. 1 now bear in my body many 
(bad an ks % and ſcar. Arbutbmot. : 
8p. & cron _—_ [from gaſcalgne] wide hoſe, wide breeches. An 
Or bbc break, the other will hold, 
ur [from dh, wet your gaſkins fall, Shakeſpeare. 2 0 
* = verb] 1, T e act of gaping for breath. 2, The 
0 | we, breath in the laſt agonies. At the lateſt gaſp of breath. 


0G | 
Sur Verb neut. Ig. 4. pe. Skinner. by an epentheſis of the 


ar "ove, Dan, Protea Þ _ q To open = pt wide, 
0 emit leuntling of wit lay gafpin ife. den, 
| breath by opening the 1 vely. To 9 my 


ae, inability to keep a ſecret. Shame- 


We to wear a blue ribbon acroſs his left ſhoulder, and, as his badge, a 


3+ 
A 
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G AT 
lateſt breath. Dryden. 3. To long earneſtly for; this ſenſe is imprG., . 
per, as nature never expreſſes deſire by gaſping. Dearly chey loved 
one another, and gaſped after their liberty. Spectator. | 
To Gasr, verb ad. [from zarr, Sax. dee Acuasr] to make 
afraid, to ſhock, to terrifſ ). . N 
Whether gaſled by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled. Shakeſpeare, 5 : 
Ga'sTur [yarig, Gr.] the whole lower belly, the womb or the 
ſtomach. * _ . ; e 
GasTER Epiploica [in anatomy] a vein which opens into the trunk 


of the vena portz, formed of ſeveral branches derived from the ſto- 


mach and epiploon. | 
_ Ga"sTLINEss [Fapexelicneprpe; of xare, Sax. a ghoſt] phoſt- 
likeneſs, ighefulgels, 8 of 8 e 
Ga'sTLY [ ʒarrgelic, Sax.] like a ghoſt, frightful, terrible. 
4 Ga'sTr1C of yargxe-, Gr.] pertaining to the belly or the ga- 
ſtrica. | | 
GasTRIC Juice, the juice of the ſtomach, 5 
Ga'sTRICa, Lat. [in anatomy] the upper branch of the ſplenic vein 
beſtowed on the ſtomach. e 
Ga'sTRICus Major in anatomy} the greateſt gaſtric vein, 
inſerted into the ſplenic vein. 1 | 
 GasTRIcus Minor [in anatomy] the leſſer gaſtric vein, which is 
inſerted into the trunk of the vena portæ. PEEK 
GasTRIL0'QUus, Lat. fof yaryp, Gr. the belly, and /oquor, Lat. 
to ſhea] one who ſpeaks out of the belly. _ ! 
ASTROCNE'MiUs Externus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
tarſus, which, with the gaſtrocnemius internus, makes up the calf of 
the leg; when this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended or pul- 
led backwards. ; ; . 
SGasrTROCNEMIUSs Hlernus, Lat. Ein anatomy] called alſo foleus, 
from its figure, reſembling a ſole fiſh, is placed under the gaſtrocne- 
mius externus. Theſe muſcles are ſerviceable in walking, running, 
leaping, &c. O. xara YaoTporinyuny Torer, Sc. Hrrroc. Fredi. liv: 
I. Þ. 70. B. 3 
eee Saralis Internus, Lat. [in anatomy} is placed un- 
der the external, and is called ſoleus. | 8 
GasTRo-EPIPLOICA, Lat. fof vr and π,¾nMοον, Gr. the caul] a 
vein and artery that go to the ſtomach and omentum. ; 
GasTRO'LOGY loß yermp, the belly, and & %-, Gr. a treatiſe] a 
treatiſe concerning the belly. Athen. Deipn. lib. 3. p. 104. ApPEN- 
DIX ad Theſaur. I. Stephan. c. 5 
GasTRO'LATER, Lat. [of yarnp, the belly, and Xatgeww, Gr. to 
worſhip] a glutton or belly god. See Philip. e ili, v. 19. 
 GasTro'mancy [yargoania, of yarn, the belly, and parrua; 
Gr. divination] the manner of which was thus; they filled certain 
round glaſſes with fair water, about which they placed lighted torches; 
and then invoked a dzmon; praying in a low murmuring voice, and 
propofed the queſtion to. be ſolved; a chaſte, unpolluted boy, or a 
woman big with child, was appointed to obſerve with the greateſt 
care and exactneſs all the alterations of the glaſſes; at the ſame time 
defiring, beſeeching, and alſo commanding an anſwer ; which at 
length the dzmon uſed to return by images in the glaſſes, which by 
reffection from the water repreſented what ſhould come to paſs. 
Ga's$TROMARGY [ gaſromargia, Lat. of yargopagya, Gr.] gluttony, 
ravening. | | 
 GasTROMY'TH, ſubſt: [ryyarpprIE., of yarn, the belly, and ., 
Gr. ſpeech] one who ſpeaks inwardly, as out of the belly. Such (if I am 
not miſtaken) was the witch of Endor, whom king Saul in his diſtreſs 
conſulted. And of much the ſame claſs were ſome of thoſe /ing wor- 
ders, with which the AND aPosTACY from the faith once delivered 
to the ſaints was introduced. The reader will find a fpecimen of them 
under the word Eunomians; to which I would here beg leave to 
ſubjoin one or two quotations more from antiquity on that head. Vi- 
gilantius (ſays St. IEROM ) aſſerts, that the Tomes of the martyrs are 
not to be teverenced.” L. contra. Vigilant. And again in the ſame 
book; the devils, ſays he, with which Vigilantius [that good re- 
former] is poſſeſſed, roar at the religues, and confeſs they cannot 
bear the Pome of the martyrs.” And in his 53d epiſtle he writes 
thus: he calls us pusT-wORSHIPPERS and IDOLATERsS for reve- 


„ 


which is 


by the ears with the T 
ll, ; 
Gar, a motion or poſtare 
Gar [with hunters] à term uſed when they 
hart by his lot, c. +; 755 
Gare of the Sea, or Sea Gait [with ſailors] is when two ſhips 
lie aboard one another in a wave or billow, and by that means ſome- 
times become rib broken. | ; 
GaTz-Vein [of gate and weir] the vena portæ. Bacon uſes it. 
G rwe [of gate and way} a way through the gates of inclo- 
fures, Mortimer uſes it. | | ; * 
| 0 


of the body in walking. 
deavour to find a 


<* 


GAU 


To Ga“ Tux, verb act. [xatheman, | 
lect, to bring into one place, to get harveſt in. 2. To pick up, to 
lean, to collect. Gather out the ſtones. aiah. 3. To crop 
bs, flowers, &c. A roſe juſt gathered from the ſtalk. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Jo lay in plaits, to pucker needle- work. 5. To aſſemble. There 
were gathered ſome people. Bacon. 6. To heap up or accumulate. 
He that by uſury and unjuſt gain increaſeth his ſubſtance, ſhall gather 
it for him that will pity the poor, Proverbs. 7. To ſelect and take. 
Gather us from among the heathen. P/a/ms. 8. To ſweep togethe! 
A net that was caſt into the ſea and gathered of every kind. St. Mat- 
thew. g. To collect charity. 10. To bring into one body, party, 
or intereſt, I will gather others to him, beſides thoſe that are gathered 


unto him. {/aiah. 11. To draw together from a ftate of diffuſion, to 


pan, Sax.} 1. To col- 


contract, to bring into leſs room. Garhering his flowing robe. Pepe. 


12. To gain. He gathers ground upon her in the chace. Dryer. 
13. To collect logically, to know by inference. . Gathering that the 
Lord had called us. A4#s. 14. To gather breath [a proverbial ex- 
preſſion] to have reſpite from any calamity. To gather breath in many 
miſeries. Spenſer. | | | 3 

To Garret, verb neut. 1. To thicken, to be condenſed. The 
gathering clouds we fear. Dryden. 2. To grow larger by the accre- 
tion of ſimilar parts. Their ſnow-fall did not gather as it went. Bacon. 
3. To be aflembled. The gathering together of an unruly multi- 
tude. Ecrlef. 4. To generate pus or matter. The eaſe of a broken im- 
poſthame after the painful gathering and 4 of it. Decay of Piety, 


Ga"rhtr [from the verb) 1. Pucker, cloth drawn together in 
wrinkles. 2. A plait in a garment. 'The length of breeches and the 
gathers. Hudibras. ny 


: Ga'TxErER [of gather] 1. One that gathers or collects, a collec- 
tor. I am but a gatherer and — of other mens ſtuff, Wotton. 2. 
One that gets in a crop of any kind. A gatherer of ſycamore fruit. 
Amos. 

Grun [xapbnunge, Sax.] 1. 
contributions. That there be no gatherings when I come. 
rinthians. 2. What is collected at one time. 

Ga'rTEN-TREE, a ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 

G cr rox, a borough town of Surry, 18 miles from London. Tt 
fends two members to parliament. | 

Gav'vs ſub. [the etymology of this word is uncertain. Skinner 
imagines it may come from gaude, Fr. a yellow flower, yellow bein 
the moſt gaudy colour. Junius, according to his cuſtom, talks o 


1 Co- 


«yave; and Mr. Lye finds gaude in Dowglaſs to ſignify deceit or fraud, 


from gwandio, Wel. to cheat. It ſeems to me moſt eaſily deducible 
from gaudium, Lat. joy ; the cauſe of joy, a token of joy : thence 
aptly applied to any thing that gives or expreſſes pleaſure. In Scot- 
land this word is ſtill retained both as a ſhowy bauble and the perſon 
that is fooled thereby. It is alſo retained in Scotland to denote a 
| yellow flower. Fohn/onJ an ornament, a fine thing, any thing worn 
as a ſign of joy, any variegated toy or bauble; as a necklace; only the 
Scots pronounce it gawdy, Bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauges, 
conceits. Shakeſpeare. Bore all the gaudes the ſimple natives wear. 
en. * | 
To Gaupe, werb neuf. [ gaudeo, Lat,] to exult, to rejoice at any 
thing. Go to a goſſip's feaſt and gaude with me. Shakeſpeare. 
___Gav'ptry, 01. finery, oflgntatious, luxury of dreſs. The tri- 
umph was not ageants and gaudery. Bacon. = 
AU'DLES 0 gaudia, Lat. joys] double commons, ſuch as are al- 

lowed in inns of court on gaudy oy 

GavviLo'quous [ gaudiloquus, Lat.] ſpeaking gladſome things. 

Gav'DiLY, adv. [of gaudy] Showily, affectedly, gayly. 

Gav'piness [of gauay] affected gayneſs in apparel ; ſhewineſs, tin- 
ſel appearance. 

Gav'pr, aj. [of gaude) affected, gay or fine, ſhowy, oſtenta- 
tiouſly ſplendid. To gather every gaudy flower. Watts. | 

GAupx, /ub/t. [ gaudium, Lat) a feaſt, a day of plenty. He may 
ſurely be content with a faſt to day, that is ſure of a gaudy to-morrow. 
heyne. | 

Gavpy Days {of gaudium, Lat. joy] certain feſtival days obſerved 
in inns of court and colleges. 

See To Give. 


Gave, the preter. of give. 
Ga'veL [Fapel, yin, Tribute, toll, or cuſtom ; yearly rent, 


payment or revenue. 2. A provincial word for ground. Let it lie 
-upon the ground or gave/. Mortimer. 


GaveL-xinp [of zepe eal cyn, Sax. i. 6. given to all the kin] 


William the conqueror, after paſſing through Kent towards Dover, 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the Kentiſh men, each of them bear- 
ing a bough in his hand; but ſoon, throwing down their branches, 
they diſcovered their arms, proffering to give him battle, if he 
would not let them enjoy their ancient liberties and cuſtoms of gavel- 
kind, &c. which'he then, compelled by his ill eircumftances, fwote to 
-do; and now they only, of all England, enjoy the ancient Engliſh 
liberties. | | 

GavEL-«1nD [in law] ſignifies a cuſtom, whereby the land of the 
Father-was equally divided at his death among all his ſons; or the 
land of the brother at his death, ns divided among all his bre- 
thren, if he have no iſſue of his own. This cuſtom, with ſome dif. 
ference, is ſtill obſerved in Urchenfield in Herefordſhire, and elſe- 
where; and all gave/-kind lands in Wales, are made deſcendable to 
the heirs according to the courſe of the common law. In gawl-hind, 
tho” the father be wm pw the fon ſhall inherit; for their cuſtom is, 
The father to the bough, the jon to the plough. Among other Welch 
cuſtoms he aboliſhed that of gawe/-kind, whereby the . heirs female 
were utterly excluded, and the baſtards did inherit as well as the legi- 
timate, which is the very Iriſh gavel- ind. Davies. 

Ga'vELoc, a piece or bar of iron to enter ſtakes into the ground. 

Gu'vevocs [zapelucay; Sax.) fliafts, javelins, warlike engines, 
& C. 3 ? ; 
To Gavuce, verb af. [garge, Jauge, Fr. a meaſuring rod, It is 
pronounced $42] 1. To meaſure the contents of a 'veilel. 2. To 
meaſure, with regard to any proportion. That artful manner in Ho. 


mer's battles of taking meaſure or gauging his heroes by each other. 


Pape. | | 
Gavor fab. (from the verb] a meaſure, a ſtandard; "This plate 
mult be a gauge to fill your worm and groove. Moxon, | 


4 
| „ 
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3 A8, 


er. 


A collection of charitable | 


_ or laſt ſyllable, * 


G AT 


Gives Poles, of tand meet, the dete r. 
i equal to te folid content of the fame — x ide wht 6, 
AU'GER [from gauge, Eng. jaugeur, Fr.] a meaſ 
veſſels containing li vid thin : "er of ca 
rew uſes it, Fa 2 it - erm Pattie, 0 
Gav'cinc, /ubft. [of jauger, Fr. gauge] the an 
veſſels for liquids, and finding their capacities or 3 caluring 
having lk l fe ant dt. Lender, rag Sax decree) u. 
ng is fleſh an er, , | 
grin. Dryden. ; eager: Two nai Foun wi 
9 4, wr [of gaunt] leanly, 
AU'NTLET, uh. ¶ gantelet, Fr.] an iron gio 
and thrown down in chailenges. It is ſometimes ud b. 05 
the ceſtus or boxing glove. A ſcaly gauntlet. Shale, nd 
with gauntlets gave or took the foil. Dryden. Ha, Wh 
Ga'vor [gawvete, Fr.] a ſort of briſk dance in common ti 
Gavo'TTA [in muſic books] an air of a briſk ang lively _ 
always in common time ; divided into two parts, each tg = a 
twice over the firſt part uſually in four or eight bars, aud i Pane 
in four, eight, twelve, or more.” | e 
Gan, a word in frequent uſe with the Tark,, 
mw infidel-with us. £ | 
auzz, or Gawz [gaze, Fr.] a fort of very thi 
Sas Sc, Phe were thin like gee: n 
awkx, fact. 1. A cuckoo. 2. A tooliſh fellow. I 
it is retained in Scotlanjc. 5 Flöte 
Gaw'NTREE, fubſ?. Scattiſh, a wooden frame on which ber dd 
1 when tunned. | 
AY, adj. [ gai, Fr. gajo, It. prob of gauden,, 
Merry, pleaſant of tempet, airy, frolic. 8 


** 
meagerly , ſlenderhj 


it anſwers 9 * 


Lat. rejicng 
Belinda fil, al 


world was gay. Pope. 2. Fine, ſpruce in attire, ſhowy, 4 f, *F 
that loves to ay. Baruch. a IN * np 
Gar, fall. [from the adj.] an ornament. Gay ad jim en. 


5 Lu 
Wot cxpre 
PT 10N 
eerlooke 
b . 1 chapt 
4 5 fleſh,” 
or“ 
conge⸗ 
rr“ 
E'LA 
y; vil 


F Wodwarg 


L'Eftrange. 
Gar'tTY, ſub}. [gets Fr.] 1. Chearfulneſs, airine, 2 40 
of juvenile N 


ere. or frolic. 
from thoſe gayeties our youth requires, 
To exerciſe their minds our age retires. Dena, 
3. Pomp, finery, ſhow. Our gayery and our guilt. atm 
g adv. [of gay) 1. Merrily, pleaſantly; 2 t, 


y. 
Gar'nacs ſin huſbandry} 1. Plough-tackle and ſuch like in. 
ments. 2. The profit proceeding from tillage of land, held by tie 
baſer kind of fokemen. 
Gayna'kivum [in old Lat. records] wainage, plougl-tak, c in 
ſtruments of huſbandry. 


Gauss. 1. Airineſs, briſkneſs, merrineſs. 2. Gt, mer, „ Ger.] 
Not much in uſe. de for a 
Gar TER Tree, the tree called prickwood. | 0 Get 
To Gaze, verb neut. prob. of geyean, Sax. to ſee; but Min x. gaelde 
will have it from ayaGoua, Gr. to admire] to ſtare, to look about or er of ge 
earneſtly upon. | 60. 
Gaze, fab. [from the verb] 1. Fixed look, look of eagems A, 
or wonder. Having ſtood at gaze. Addijor. 2. Tie objett gazed To depri 
on. Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze. Mili. e ſure wi 
GER [of gaze] he that gazes, or looks vit cagene or at the ma 
miration. * LDABL 
Ga"zEFUL, adj. [of gaze and full] looking intently Spenſer ELDABLE 
uſes it. 7 ELDED, ; 
Gaze-Hewnd, or GasT-Hound [canis agaſcu, Lat] 2% "al 33 
Ä by fight and not by the ſmell, and makes good por wi f 1 LDER | 
or haare. | : 
See'ſt thou the gazehownd / how with glance ſevere, 1 ELDER A 
4 From the cloſe herd he marks the N N n 1 ab Bake 
Gaz IN of xepean, Sax. or ayaGpa, Gr. to ade, rey | 
to Minſhew] 152 . about, 2 #3 form of a 
Ga'ztL. 1. A kind of Arabian deer. 2. An anti e barre: 
; | Ro ries. Mill, 
Gaze'rTe, Fr. [pazzetta, It. gazita, Sp. ſome denve It 0 er, 2 LDERLA 
ta, a Venetian h ny, a com — 2 current a 2 "A Sher 
common price of the firſt news-papers printed hr) ate ' by 


z paper of public intelligence. It is accented indi 


GazETTEE'R, or Gaz TEA [gazetier, Ft. 89% en 
zettre, Sp.] 1. A writer or publiſher of gazette, 0 neu- ef 


„ he utmoſt infam? 
general. 2. It was lately a term of the 33 


applied to wretches who were hired to vin l magiſtrate 
Satire is no more: I feel it die, Prrid [ge 
No gazetteer more innocent than 1. Poe. ſon gazed a oi ELDiry 
Ga'zinG-sTOCk, ſubſPt, (of gaze and ffock] 2 Pe — amd cd Freme cold. 
ſcorn or abhorrence. Making us gazing-/foc#s to 0 BELLY ſo 


N of meat 0 


of their ſcorn and deriſion. Ray. 75 6 


* " 

Ga'z1, [from gas, to make a military xpodion, the Tun gluey ſubſſ 
country] NMonſ. DuznseLoT fays it is a title in =o opon inf BELO'SCOp) 
and Arabs, and applied to ſach princes a5 mace 4 4: the 109 r] a fort of 
Li. e. upon us Chriſtians, n by ſo doing gar 55 th ing any pe 
of the Mabometen religion. Thus Sultan J, al, vi , er b. 
third of the Ottoman houſe, who took many 8 inſtituted bam ELSE MIN 


reſt, and who 


Aba, and Adrianople among the 047 
— body called 2 7 was ſtiled Mon an 1255 
Su ; 


, p. . 8 co 
476 5 J. engeren! ſods or pieces of bebe 
graſs, about a foot long, a half a foot progs; . 

to line the parapet and the traverſes of gallen ö 
and full of herbs it is the better; they are = 6 ben with 
makes a triangle; to the end, that being MX 
the earth of the rampart, they may eabily ſett] 


: 8 
33 bed ought w be 
former, that is, over the joints of it, an 
is finiſhed 3 derwixe theſe beds there is uſ 
herbs to ſtrenthen the rampart. 

ND a weed growing in 


ually ſown al 


hs foot 
Baypt, of which a 


6 E M 


rof ʒeanpian, to make teady, zypuan, to cloath, 


0 r Get lit ſs 

Gear, or Gern {Of 1. Fumiture, accoutrements, dreſs, 

egi = A * divny thyfelf in her moſt gorgeous ger. 
abi * 


, 2, Harneſs for draught horſes, or oxen. 
run f '£ ; 
| RN and brake his gear. eg * 
Hanmer. If fortune be a woman, ſhe is of 
uf, Shak:/peare. 4. In Scotland, goods or riches. 
rt . fa word which I find only in Spenſer. Jobnſon] 
* 0 + * 306 196 ſeemed ſtrange and geaſon. Hubberd's Tale. 
_ 17 ates, Lat.] a kind of precious ſtone or ſolid bitumen, 


| -amber or jett. , 
ee, l ted from ject the hole thro' which the metal 


| . xon uſes it. | a 
Ban e Sax.] neighbourhood, an adjoining 
bun or territory. | 8 
C62 bun, Sax. ] a country neighbour. 
4 ee cuckow, geck, Ger. a fool, goww#, * 
a] 2 babble, one eaſily impoſed upon. Hamer. To ecome the 
and ſcorn o'th' other's villany. Shakeſpeare. 
o Geck, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to truck, to cheat, 


Gee, a term uſed by waggoners to their horſes, when they would 


v faſter. / : 
* ji 2 [of zeanpuene, Sax. preparation] in order, furniſh- 
WE :cf{ed, ready prepared to act. See GEAR. | 

Cessr [ ʒeer, of zor, Sax. ] the plural of gooſe. 
WE Gur xna (D177 Na, Heb. i. e. the valley of Hinnom, pro- 
F? bly the poſſeſſor of it] a valley near Jeruſalem, in which there was a 
es called Tophet, where the Iſraelites ſacrificed their children to 
och; wheretote, to put a ſtop to thoſe cruel and abominable 
( dices, king 7o/fas gave order for all the filth and carcaſſes to be 
dend thither, and a fire to be kept continually burning to conſume 
em. And hence, by a metaphor, it is taken to ſignify hell. 
2.5, If the word Topher alſo, by the like figurative uſes, does 
Wc expreſs as much? But N. B. The idea of f/th, ordure, and Cor - 
orion in this place [as well as the perpetual fire] muſt not be 
locked in the couNTERPART ; as appears from that clauſe in the 
WR chapter of Iſaiab, and they ſhall be an abborrence [or nauſea] to 
a fc.” 1 

WGr'La5is {prlatilis, of gelu, Lat. froſt] capable of being frozen, 
cCongealed into a jelly. Sh 
err [in pharmacy] any ſort of clear, gummy juice. 
ZLATINE, or GELA'TINOUS, adj. [gelatus, Lat.] formed into a 


auard. Spermatic gelatine matter. Derham. 
Perro, Gird, or GyLv [ zild, of zildan, Sax. to pay, gelt, Du. 
ber.] money, tribute, or tax; alſo an amends or ſatisfaction 
ee ſor a crime. | 
o Gerd, ir. verb; pret. and part. pafſ. gelded, or gelt gylxe, 
R elder, Dan. xylcan, Sax.] 1. To caſtrate, to deprive of the 
r of generation. 2. To deprive of any eſſential part. 
Gelding th' oppoſed continent as much, 
Y As on the other ſide it takes from you. Shakeſpeare. 

To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or liable to objection. To 
e fure work, and to geld it ſo clearly in ſome places, they took 
the manhood of it. Dryden. 
PrrpaBLE [of zildan, Sax. to pay] liable to pay taxes 
ELDABLE [of gaelder, Dan.] capable of being gelded. 
o ED, part pafſ. of geld [xylre, Sax. or of guelder, Dan.] caſ- 


* 
x 
+$.: 
* 


rox [of geld] one that gelds or caſtrates. Sow gelder. Hu- 
as 


ben Roſe, a flower, I ſuppoſe. brought from Guelderland, 
bon. The leaves are like thoſe of the maple-tree. The flowers 


form of an umbel, the largeſt of which grow on the outſide, 

are barren, but thoſe in the middle are fruitful, producing red 

ies. Miller. | 

3®LDERLAND, Comprehending Zutphen, is a province of the 

ted Netherlands, bounded by the Zaider Sea and Overyſſel, on 

north ; by Weſtphalia, on the eaſt; by Brabant, on the ſouth ; 

by the province of Utrecht, on the weſt. | 
bine [of xylre, Sax. or gaelder, Dan] a gelded animal, par- 

ularly a horſe. | 

Errpakss, a city of Gelderland, 23 miles ſouth of Nimeguen ; 

ject to the king of Pruſſia. 

WELENHAU'SEN, an imperial city of Germany, governed by its 
magiſtrates, nine miles north of Hanau. 

Prrio [gelidus, Lat.] extremely cold, frozen. Thomſon. 

2 or GE'LIDNEss | geliditas, Lat.] coldneſs, frozenneſs, 

me cold. , 


ELLY [of gelandh, Lat. 746 Fr. gelatina, It. jalta, Sp.] the li- 
C 


unde! r of meat boiled to a thick conſiſtence, any viſcous body, viſcidi- 
the Il | gluey ſubſtance. | | | 
2 ro cor r [of vue, laughter, and oxorw, Gr. to view or con- 
* N a ſort of divination performed by means of laughter, or a di- 
gel 10 any perſons, qualities, or character, by obſervation of the 
card 0 Wner of his laughing. 


EL3EMINUM, Lat. [with botaniſts) jeſſamin. 
rtr (sseld, Su. pret. and part pafß. of to geld] See To Gerp. 


E 5 k 
Wr (ane for the ſake of rhyme, from gilt] tinſel, 


vw 1 won her 
of 49 won her with a girdle of gelt, 
en, Emboſt with bugle about the belt. Sper/er. | 


n [genima, It. and Lat.] 1. A jewel i 
| kale 5 The >; — 4 1. A jewel, a precious ſtone of what- 


rom the joints of thy prolific ſtem, 


welling knot is raiſed, call'd a gem. Denbam, 


Y; viſcous, ſtif, coheſive. That pellucid ge/atinous ſubllance. 


Aal of one leaf, which expands in a circular roſe-form, and collected 


GEN 


Gema'rara UND, Heb.) the firſt kind of arithmetical cabba- 
la, in uſe among the cabaliſtical Jews. An arithmetical or geometri- 
cal manner of explaining, words; the firſt conſiſts in taking the nume- 
rical value of each, letter in a word or phraſe, and piving it the ſenſe 
of ſome other word, whoſe xumeral letters, taken afcer the fame man- 
ner, make the ſum. | | 5 | 

BuxToRF calls it, a ſpecies of the canBALA [or traditionary doc- 
trine of the Jews] wherein, from the eq:a/ number of different words, 
they collect the /ame ſenſe. E. g. From the word Snito [Gen. 
c. xlix. v. 10.] containing the /ame number [394] with Mxss iA, 
they infer that the prediction relates to him. And again, from the 
words SHEFAH ACHAT H [Z. e. one lip [or language] Gen. c. xi. v. 1. 
containing the ſane number [794] with LESUON Haccobtsn, i. e. 
holy tongue, they infer, that the Hebrew was the criginal language of 
mankiad. See CABBALA, and Cytrus, or CRERUBIu, and inſtead 
of the fanciful etymology of the word there aſſigned, ſubſtitute as fol- 
lows. The judicious Mepe, by comparing Ezekiel, c. i. v. 10. and 
c. x. v. 14. together, infers that the proper import of the word che- 
rub, is that horried animal which is uſed in ploughing—and its true 


etymolngy with him is from CHERNARB, Hr. to plough ; and I find that 


SHAAF in his Syriac Lexicon, aſſigns the /ame derivation. 
GEMBLOU'Rs, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the pro- 


vince of Brabant, on the river Orne, 10 miles north of Namur. 


GE MELLES 
a coat of arms. 

Geme'LLus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the elbow, ſo called 
from its double riſe, viz. from the upper part of the ſhoulder blade 
inwardly, and from the upper back part of the ſhoulder bone. 

To GE 'MINATE, verb ad. [gemino, Lat:] to double. > 

Gemina'Tion, Lat. [of geminare] the act of doubling, redupli- 


{in heraldry] the bearing bars by pairs or couples in 


cation, repetition. Boyle uſes it. | 

Ge'mini, or Gtminy, l. [ gemini, Lat.] twins, two children or 
young born at one birth, a brace; a pair; a couple. A genini of ba- 
boons. S/ akeſpeare. Ez | h FE : 

Gemini [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles ſerving to move the 
thigh outward. 

Gemini [with aftrologers] one of the twelve ſigns of the zo- 
diac. | | 

Gemini [with aftronomers] twins, one of the ſigns of the zodiac, 
Caſtor and Pollux, the ſons of Jupiter and Leda. Theſe are callefl 
dioſcuri ; they were born and brought up in the land of Laconia, 
where they chiefly ſhewed themſelves, and out-did all men in bro- 
therly love. For they neither contended for command, nor any thin 
elſe. Jupiter therefore, that he might make the memory of their 
unanimity immortal, called them gemiz7; 1. e. 7xrins, and aſſigned 
them both the ſame place among the ſtars. Poet. 

Gemina'Tus, Lat. [in botanic writers] divided into two by a par- 
tition, as the ſeed- pots of tragacantha, goat's beard, c. | 

GE'MIiNOUS, adj. [geminus, Lat.] double. Geminous births, and 
double connaſcencies. Broac n. | 

GEminous Arteries [in anatomy] two ſmall arteries paſſing down 
the joint of the knee, between tie proceſſes of the thigh-bone. | 

Gem1r'TEs, a precious ſtone, in which one may ſee two white hands 
holding together. 

GEe'MMa, Lat, [with botaniſts] the turgid bud of any tree, when 
it is beginning to bear. | 

Gemmz Sal, Lat. a fort of common ſalt, which is taken out of 
Pits, and ſhines like cryſtal. | 

GE'MMARY, adj. [of gemma] nay to gems or jewels. The 
principle and gemmary afedtion is its tranflucency. Brown. 

GEMMARY, ſub. a jewel-houſe. | 

GRA, King [of geminus, Lat. double] a double ring in links. 
Ge morTs [xemor, Sax.] a court halden on any occaſion, the court 
of the hundred: now obſolete. | | 

GE'MUND, the name of three towns in Germany; the firſt on the 
river Roer, in the circle of Weſtphalia, and dutchy of Juliers ; the 
ſecond on the river Rems, in the circle of Swabia, and county of 
Rechſberg; and the third on the river Maine, in the circle of Fran- 
conia, 

Gena Mala, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the part of the face from the 
nay to the ears; alſo the chin and the jaw=bone; either upper or 
under, 12 
Srxpa'Rurs, Fr, horſemen who formerly ſerved in compleat arms, 
now a particular body of cavalry in France. | 

 Ge'nper [geriare, Fr, genere, It. gero, Sp. of genus, Lat.] 1. A 
kind, a fort. If we will ſupply it with one gender of herbs. Shake/- 
peare. 2. A ſex. 3. [Among grammarians] a denomination gi- 
ven to nouns, from their being joined with an adjective, in this 
or that termination. Clarke. Gender is founded on the dif- 
ference of two ſexes, male and female, and they are called from the 
Latins maſculine and feminine, and few languages have any more 

nders but theſe two ; but the Greeks and Latins have another gen- 

er, which the Latins call neuter, that is, as much as to ſay neither 
(maſculine or feminine) as homo, a man, is maſculine ; and mmlier, a 
woman, is feminine; and /axum, a ſtone, is neuter. | 

Theſe genders are in Latin diftinguiſhed by the articles hic, hec, 
and hoc; but it is a difficult thing to diſtinguiſh the gender in the 
Engliſh tongue ; and there is ſcarce any language in the world, but 
the Engliſh tongue, that does not admit of a differeice of gender in 
its — — and nouns; all the diſtinQtions that it has, conſiſts in the 

ronouns, he, Se, &c. The adjeQtives of either gender in the Eng- 
lich tongue have no difference in their termination. As for inſtance, 
the adjectives gec and white have no difference in the termination, 
whereas the Latins have albus, alba, album, for white, and the French, 
blanc and blanche. 
| Genoxs. [with geometricians] geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed 
88 claſſes, or orders, according to the number of the di- 
menſions of an equation, expreſſing the relation between the ordinates 
m_ the abſciſſe. i | 6 6 

o GE NDER, verb ad. [erpender, Fr.] 1. To beget. 2. To pro- 
duce, to cauſe. They do lm my iS 0 Timothy. ? 
i» To GenDEeR, werb neut. to copulate, to breed. Thou ſhalt no 
let thy. cattle gender with a diverſe ki Leviticus. | 


60 GENEAL0s 


- 


G'BE/N , 
_ GentaLo'cical, adj. [genealgique, Fr. geneal:gico, Tt. and Sp. 
| IRE, Lat. yaranywxe-, Gr.] of or pertaining to genealogies or 
iprees. - | 

N LOGIST [ gentalagiſie, Fr. genealagiſta, It. genealogus, Lat. 
of yirancyEr, of y-, race, and ., Gr. a made) one ſkilled in 
deſcribing pedigrees. | | 
SNA Lo [gentalegie, Fr. genelozia, Port. genealogia, It. Sp. 
and Lat. of vH, of yu, a defcent, and xyS-, Gr. a diſcourſe] 
a ſeries or ſucceſſion of anceſtors or progenitors ; a ſummary account 
of the relations and alliances of a perſon or family, in the direct or 
collateral lines. 

As to St. Paul's uſe of this word, 1 Tim. c. i. v. 44 See BasT1- 
bias and GrnosTiCs, 8 N 
n [genearcha, Lat. ywacx®-, Gr.] the chief of a ſtock 

y. | | 

Ge'NERABLE [generabilis, Lat.] that may be engendered or be- 

Otten. 
1 Ge'NERAL, adj, [ gencral, Fr. and Sp. generale, It. of generalis, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to all kinds, common, that extends to a genus, 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals, not particular, not ſpe- 
cial ; ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. To conclude from particulars 
to generals is a falſe way of arguing. Pope. 2. Lax or looſe in ſignifi- 
cation, not reſtrained to any — or particular import. The more 


looſe and general explications. Watts, 3. Not reſtrained by narrow 
or diſtinctive limitations. A general idea is an idea in the mind, con- 


fidered there as ſeparated from time and place. Locke. 4. Relating 


to a whole claſs or body of men, or a whole kind of any being. 
They becauſe ſome have been admitted without trial, make that fault 
eneral which is particular. Whitgifte. 80 Public, — the 
whole. The general ſafety. Milton. 6. Not directed to any fingle 
object. That general averſion will be turned into a particular hatred. 
Sprat. 7. Extenſive, though not univerſal. 8. Common, uſual. 
F knew it the moſt general way. Shakeſpeare. 9. General is appended 
to ſeveral officers; as, attorney-general, ſolicitor-general, vicar-ge- 
neral. | 
* Genzxar, ab. Fr. Sp. and Port. generale, It.] 1. The chief 
commander of an army. A general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army. Locke. 2. The whole, the totality, the main, with- 
out inſiſting on particulars. He excels in general under each of theſe 
heads. Addiſon. 3. The public, the intereſt of the whole; obfolete. 
Nor doth the general 
Take hold on me, for my particular grief 
Mn Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The principal governor of a religious order among the catholics. 

GENERAL [in military 1 articular beat of drum early in 
the morning, to give notice for the foot to be in readineſs to march. 
SGrNRERNAL Offcers [in an army) are ſuch as command a body of 
ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot. 

GENERAL Synod, a council held, in which biſhops, prieſts, Wc. of 
all nations are aſſembled together. 
, GeNeraA'LE, the ſingle commons, or the ordinary or uſual provi- 

fion of the religious in convents. | 

 GengRaALll'ss1Mo [gereralifjimus, Lat.] ſupreme general, one that 
commands generals; a commander in chief. 

GENERALITY [| gencralitas, Lat. generalite, Fr. generalita, It. gene- 
#alidad, Sp.] 1. The whole, the main body, the common maſs. He 
excludes from falvation the generality of his own church. Tillotſon. 2. 
The ſtate of being general, the quality of including ſpecies or parti- 
culars. Reſtrained unto ſuch genera/ities, as every where offering 
themſelves are apparent. Hooker. 

GE'NERALLY, adv. [of general] 1. Commonly, for the moſt part, 
aa 
many giddy fancies as he hath generally taxed their whole ſex withal. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Extenfively, though not univerſally. 
main, without minute detail in the whole taken together. Generally 
ſpeaking they live very quietly. Addiſon. | 

GE'NERALNEss [of general] wide extent, though ſhort of univer- 
fality, frequency, commonneſs. A general conſent rather ſpringing 
BY the genera/ni/s of the cauſe, | of any artificial practice. 

ianey. f | 

GE'NERALSHP, the office or dignity of a general. 

GE'NERALTY [of general] the whole, the totality, The munici- 

laws of this kingdom are of vaſt extent, and include in their gene- 
_ all thoſe ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juitice. 

* ip | 
12 Gy: p wy ANT, adj, [ generans, Lat.] begetting, generating, or bring- 

1 Jubſt. [from the adj.) the be 
power. Some believe that the ſoul is made by 
and ſome by the generant, Glanwille. 

To GENERATE, verb ad. [ generare, It. and Lat,] 1. To beget, 
to propagate. 2. To cauſe to produce, Sounds are generated where 
there is no air at all. Bacon. | 
_ Ge'nsrRATED. 2uantity, or Gx NI ED Quantity [with mathemati- 
tians] whatever is produced in arithmetic, either by the multiplica- 
tion, diviſion, extraction of roots ; or in geometry, by the invention, 
or g out the contents, area, and ſides ; of of extreme and mean 
proportionals, without arithmetical addition and ſubtraction. 
E'NERATING Line, or GENERATING Figure ¶ in geometry] is that 
8 its motions or revolutions produces any other figure plain 
or ſolid. ˖ i 

GENERATION, Fr. [ generaxione, It. generacion, Sp. of generatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of . or — a thing, whith before 
was not in being. So it may be thought of 3 in their firſt gene- 
ration; Bacon. 2. Lineage, race, or deſcent, family, Thy mother's 
of my gentration. Shakeſpeare." 3. Offspring, progeny. He that 
makes his generation meſſes. Shakeſpeare. 4. A ſingle ſucceſſion, 
one gradation in the ſcale of genealogy. This generation ſhall not paſs. 
St. Matthew. 5. An age. Throughout all generations and ages of 
the Chriſtian world. Hooker. * | | > 1x48 

Our lexicographer ſeems here to have overlooked the zccle/iaftic uſe 
of this term, with the word [eternal] prefixed ; which imports the 

roduction of ſomething, which has always exiſted, Sec Bernal 
GENERATION, g 


— 
-- + 


ting or productive 
od, ſome by angels, 


2. In general, without ſpecification or exception. So. 


4. In the 


— 


— 


6 EN 


Eternal GenzrariON, All antiquity applj 

2 ied thoſ 
8th of Proverbs, “ the Logp created me 15 0 dof ork 
fion, then moſt in uſe, renders it) or as it might hay Top . 
more cloſe to the original, the LORD poſſeſſed fo "vg Tender 


me, the BEGINNING of his ways,” to CHRIsT's origin 2a 
Prody6; 


THER 
rend 
cum 
Co-E1 


from Gop the FarhER; St. /renzus onl Vein E 
not inter polated) to have underſtood it of . bo ben f | Gr 
adverf. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 331. I ſay, if not 1, 1 My foure 
he moſt undoubtedly affirm'd of the son, that « He, e and 0 
ten in the whole creation,” [See F IRST-BORN,] This Fg irt g. gent. 

generally receiv'd article, that CxisT was the fr, of be eng * 

God by his wiLL and row produced, and by Prodi d u,; 
POSSESSION of (for the higheſt poſſeſſion [or PROPERTY] 00 bab GE. 
is founded in the COMMUNICATION of EXISTENCE.) Nor 0 ende 
poſt. Nicines ſcruple to affirm as much, as we have fal 05 "i" horſe. 
the words FIRST. Aus, BEGOTTEN, CREATION, 655 "v1 Wie Gen 


92 05T, Eger 
Oc. But now comes on a difficulty (tho' a difficulty rel 
We g 


our own making, than founded in any feripture-paſſuge, which ( 
if ever, amuſes us with metaphy/ic problems; but content * 
truths of the moſt ſulſſantial uſe, and beſt adapied to our 7 by 
mean, whether we are to conceive of God to be prior in 2 ö 
well as in the order of nature, to his fr/t produclion; pk ; 
ſhould affirm with Doctor CLARKE, and the latter 2 11 
tis juſt as eaſy to conceive of God alway; acling, as Ne 
and OPERATING before all ages as eaſily as PICR ETH his 
ages. [ Script. Doct. p. 275.) I need not obſerve what enborc | 
ariſe, on either hypotheſis ; ſince, on the one hand, the ca / 5 : 
conception of things) muſt be PRIOR to the %%; and on Gut 
i. e. 1 any point of duration in which Gov's jrf ruin 
ng) tis no leſs hard to conceive, how the fur 
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he ton! 
Gx 
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birth. 
WW GEN! 
eect ho 
eans 
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Want at « 
ev 
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= kind 0 
rx; 
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Was not yet in bein 
and FOUNTAIN of all perfection ſhould have ſpent a whole ern 
fore that date, without having one ſingle object on which wer, 
his coopNEss and POWER. See GENEs1s and IsochJH A4, 
Genera TION [with ſchoolmen] a total change or col o 
a body into a new one, which contains no ſenſible pan d nat dis 
former ſtate. | 
GENERATION [with philoſophers] is defined to be rl ain, 
whereby a living creature begets another like it of the fe kid, 
GE*NERATIVE, adj. [generatif, Fr. generativo, It. dS, d pe: 
rativus, Lat.] 1. Having the power to generate or ley, lie gar 
to all that have life a power generative, thereby to cortiue ther - 
cies. Raleigh. 2. Prolific, fruitful, having the power to produce, o 
multiply. The generative faculty. Bentley. 
GENERA'TOR, /u/?, [ genero, Lat.] the power which beet & pr. 
duces. Brown uſes it. | 
 Ge'NErIC, or GENE'RICAL, adj. ¶ generigue, Fr. hon gra, or 


WG:xzv 


genericus, Lat.] of or pertaining to a genus or Kind, that yilch com- itrerlat 
prehends the genus or diſtinguiſhes from another geaw, but does not 46% 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. A general or generic difference. Fatt, miles 

GENE'RICALLY, adv. [of generic] with regard wie gens, ti and 


4 med by 
contain 


not the ſpecies. Woodward uſes it. | | 
GereRo'sa, Lat. [a law term] a gentlewoman, (oth! if a gente 


woman be termed ſpinſter in any original writ, appeal o indittwent, ral 
| the may abate and quaſh the ſame. . So m 
ENERO'SITY, or GE'NEROUSNESS [genere I. genergfta, l. [tributes 


gentrofidad, Sp. generoſitade, Port. generoſitas, Lat] gener dipoſ. ties, whe 


tion, bountifulneſs, magnanimity. The grounds of tie yirtue 10 ni 
generoſity. Locke. The overflowing generouſuy; of the die t- bpacity | 


Collier. \ N t of 
Ge'NEROUS [ generoſus, Lat. genereſe, It. Sp. and Fort.) ö. f wy 
mean birth, of good education. 2. Noble of mind, open e 1 
magnanimous, free. His gexerous ſpouſe. 3: Liberal, munheeu, 
bountiful, 4. Strong, vigorous. Generoxs wine. Bal. 


7 > -, is Ie reſented by 2 
Genegro'sITY in painting and 1 5 17 dad ont 


EIA “LI 
add mo 
PIXIA “L. 
EVIALI 
d to ſom 
INICUL 


comely dame clad in cloth of gold, leaning wit! tt 1 

head of a lion, and holding in her right claus of gold, wit jw Prxvr'cur 

hanging on them for preſents. 55 rend 0 culated pp 
E'NEROUSLY, adv. [of generous] 1. Not meanly, 0 ü n VINICUL 

extraction. 2. Nobly, magnanimouſly. Gene%/y fe e 1h Paving jo 

withhold. Dryden. 3. With liberality, with munikcenc, EINI'CUL 


bountifully. 


k; of it 
Ge'nes1s [yurow, Gr. geneſe, Fr.] the e books 01H 


g OY ich the bt , 
ſes, ſo called by the Greeks, on account of its beginning 191 vr 810, 
ſtory of the generation or production of all things. - i 1 te at Ne 
ſhould 1 7 production, or the bringing ito bei 157 5 original . ( 
TIENTS did not ſcruple to apply this word to . nl. 15 Put 3 


iſtence before all worlds. Thus St. CLEMENS | 
P- 702. calls the SON *©* To expeoCuTeper £&y 7 
point o Joon, And St. IAN us fays, al 
herefits, d. GRABE, 9.1985: 6 that we are io, ache Wow ; 
Spiritu Dei,” i, e. the NewesT [/ateft or younge/! ro! ons Wet God's 
Se1gIT of God.“ His meaning is, that thoſe 10 Pe, „ fm is 
moſt ancient roductions, as being aB INIT Io, . 315 
beginning, with the Father; for fo he explains l, 72 745.500 0 
St. Ox ix expreſs'd it, © the Son of God (ſays he z. be not tberelof 
every creature, tho' he was ſateh incarnate ; yet 15 are, that, 
voor, i. e. new, or of Late original : for the ſcti Pf nale. Gout 
is the axcientef} of all things, that God has built [or redecelior d 


tühich b 0687 
. 17 6 anþ 
in his treaty cy 


lib. 5. And yet I think, neither St. Origen nor 0 gs, whi 
Chem would have affirmed, ** that there pins * 2 ave * 4 Bens 
in which the sow of Gob was not.” Becauſe bot an of ſome 


0000s fs 
/on'd upon that plan, which was ſuggeſted under the 10 tho dt. ll 


compared. a 
and ETERNAL GENERATION, COMPAr . bien 


0 
EGAN, to be, l 


GEN 


dee Crane: Abr. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 615, 702, 703- 


Fuft in. Dialog. 
| with 


_ ady. Hereſes, Ed. Grobe, p. 120, 122,379. 


8 Siepb. p. 36. HET. Origenian, p. 45. 
Co-gTERNAL and OR1GENISM, 17 | 


i iginal, riſe. | : * 
eee boch geometriclans] the forming of any plain or ſolid 


L Rees ; ine o | he deſcribent 
f ſome line or ſurface, called the nt, 
2 and th ding 8 which the motion is made, called the diri- 


right li ed parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to generate a 
— r turned about one of its ſides as an 
. eenerates a cylinder. 35 
24 Gh L The word originally ſignified a horſeman, nd 5 

dentleman or knight. Jobnſon] a ſmall-fized well proportion'd Spaniſh 


horſe. 5 „„ c 
| with horſemen] a Turkiſh bit, the curb of which is all 0 
4 Ee, — made like : large ring, and made above the liberty of 
oor, a little creature, whoſe fine furr is called by that name. 
| GeneraitACAL, adj. [ymINax9, of yerabdn, Gr. nativity] of or 
Ppenaining to nativities, ſhewing the configurations of the ſtars at any 
WT. Cenesbliacal ephemeriſts. Howel. 
W Geralt act, Lat. [yorMmaxe, Gr.] aſtrologers, p 
ect horoſcopes, or pretend to tell perſons what ſhall befal them, by 
eas of the planet which preſided at their nativity. : 
WW Grp rurIAcs, Jab. vnd, Gr.] the ſcience of calculating na- 
des or predicting the future events of life, from the ſtars predomi- 
Want at one's birth. | . | 
Af Grierat'acux Carmen, Lat. a poem or compoſition in verſe upon 
birch of a prince or other illuſtrious perſon, in which the poet, by 
WS kind of prediction, promiſes him honours, ſucceſſes, c. 5 
WS GrxterHLlA' TIC, ab. [vert dn, Gr.] he who calculates nativities. 
WDrummond uſes it. a | 
WS GrnerHlla'LOGY e Lat. ye: Mmancyia, Gr.] the art 
WE caſting nativities. Tiberius was alſo greatly addicted to genethli- 
Wire). Toſeph. Ant. p. 894. AyyExpix ad Theſaur. H. Seph. Sca- 
. Corfantin. Sc. : f 15 : 
WE Crxe'va [ genevre, Fr. a juniper-berry] a diſtilled water, chiefly 
auaced from the berries of the juniper tree. We uſed to keep a 
Nilled ſpirituous water of juniper in the ſhops, but the making of it 
eame the buſineſs of the diſtiller, who ſold it under the name of ge- 
. At preſent only a better kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry : 
Wat is commonly fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
Morpentine put into the {till with a little common ſalt, and the coarſeſt 
it chey have, which is drawn off much below proof ſtrength. 


Is went. 


and perhaps a 


Geneva [in geography] a city near the confines of France and 
Wl acted the Ho A about 60 miles north-weſt of Lyons. 
“ 20 N. Long. 60 E. Geneva is a fortified town, about 
miles in circumference, ſituated at the weſt end of a lake 60 miles 
and 12 broad, called the lake of Geneva. It is a republic, go- 
ed by a council of 200, and a ſenate of 25 members; and is Kid 
eontain 30,000 inhabitants. of | 
ui, adj. ¶ genialis, Lat.] 1. That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton. 2. That which 
(tributes to | 4, meg A term applied by the ancients to certain 
ties, who (as they imagined) preſided over the affairs of genera- 
. Genial power of love. Dryden. 3. Natural, native. Natural 
ppacity and genial indiſpoſition, Brown, 4. Feſtival, joyful, 


le- 
welt, 


a, |, 
post 
and 
ure. 


ot of 
heart 
iicenl, 


VIA LES Dii, Lat. the four elements, the twelve figns, and the 
ad moon, fo called by the ancients. 
birta'LITY, or GE'NIALNESS, feſtivity, merrineſs at table. 
CINIALLY, adv. [of genial] 1. By genius, naturally, Gerially diſ- 
«to ſome opinions. Glanville. 2. Cheerfully, merrily, gayly. 
INICULAR1s, Lat. [with botaniſts] garden valerian. 

int 'CULATED, adj. [ geniculatus, Lat.] knotted, jointed. Some 
peulated plant. Woodward. | | 
VENICULA'TION [| geniculatio, Lat.] knottineſs, the quality in plants 
laying joints. . 

DENICULUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the joint or knot in the ſtalk 
plant; hence thoſe plants which have Coon or joints are called 
Wculate plants. | | | 
rio, ſubſft. Tt. [genius, Lat.] a man of a particular turn of mind. 
Me gie b 7 not een of pure affection. 2 , 7 
un [of gignendo or generando, begetting, i. e. ſuggeſting unto us 
duphts) the | Sens imagined that wn, I Fa Ln. pox tes two 
u, proper to him. or her; theſe were alſo named dæmone,; the one 


* . 


by? 
on lle 
cb 


qd t0 
115 M3 
nobly, 


; oft 
1 the bt: 
miley} þ 
the A. 
git oy 
d. an 


* * good and favourable, and perſuaded to honeſty and virtue, and in 
5 10 'mpence of it procured all manner of good things proper to his 
G . | u; and the other was the evi genius, who was the cauſe of all 
al Kedneſs and miſhap. That they were of a middle nature between 
= be — men; that they 8 of immortality from the one, and 
1 py the other; and having bodies ftamed of an aerial matter, 
304 0 mer the vaſt region of the air, and acted as mediators between 
thercſu Ren 1 and Were the interpreters and agents of the gods, com- 
"kk Va the wills of the gods to men, and carried the prayers and 
on. pa to them ; they believed that the good gemi rejoiced at 
celſor d. p hy were afflicted at the ill fortune of their wards; that the 
aun, e pleaſure in perſecuting men and bringing them evil 
have (i ly a ich laſt were called /arve and /emures. at they very 

Gaach x of ved to men, 2hd wherever the former did, it was in fa- 
10 dl. 05 EN1O r=; exrraordingry virtue, &c. 
nd FI. iy $1, Lat. in anatomy}. a pair of muſcles proceedin 
-pagh ils om the fore part of the lower jaw, under another call 
be b 7 and which, enlarging themſelves, are faſtened into the 
as in 0 | ENOfyor * N FE" | 83 ; : i 
v will en ch, with . s, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the hyoides, 
- to b% bone 2 pattner, ariſing from the internal | wh of hi lownr 
125 * lides inſerted into the ſuperior part of the fore-bone of the 0s 

C Pinto 5 3 | 
1 ences ur, conſiders or treats of the nature of angels and in- 
;TENT fx NISTE'LLA Lu. 25 83 

58h rs, 14 ch. with botaniſts) dier's. weed, baſe · broom. 


b called broom, 


rſons who 


- 2 % : 
GEN 
 Gowrrat, Fr. [genitale, It. of genitaliz, Lat } generative, beget.. 


ting. 
Gude al Bodies, the beginning of all things, the elements. 
. GeniTaL [in medicine] relating to genitals. | 
GeniTA'L1s, Lat. [with botaniffe glader, ſword- graſs. 
Ge'niTALs, or GENI TO ES, ſub/?. ¶ genitoires, Fr. genitivss, Sp. geni- 
talia, Lat.] the parts belonging to generation. Brown. 
Ge'n1TEs, or GEN1 TEI, ſuch perſons among the Jews, who de- 
ſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign blood; or 
ſuch who iſſued from parents, who, during the Babyloniſh captivity, 
had not married with any gentile family. | | 
GE'NITING, or GEeniTiN [q. d. Junetin of June, A corruption 
of Janeton, Fr. ſignifying Jane or Janet, having been fo called in 
honour of ſome lady of that name, and in the Scotciſh diale& they are 
called Janet apples, which is the ſame with Janeton. Johnſon] a kind 
of apple that 1s the earlieſt ripe of all others, and gathered in June. 
GE NIT1vE, adj. | genitiſ, Fr. genitivo, It. and Sp. genitivus, Lat. 
Cafe in grammar] one of the ſix caſes of nouns, by which property 
or poſſeſſion is chiefly implied; as, #17, of a ſon; from filius, Lat. a 
ſon. This caſe, among other relations, ſignifies one begotten, as ſon 
of a father. V. B. There is a genitive of the efficient and a genitive of the 
ſubject matter, e. g. The doctrines of Demons in 1 Tim. iv. 1. may 
either ſignify doctrines of which Dæmons are the aUTHoRs, or doc- 
trines of which they are the susBjEcT, 7. e. doctrines relating to the 
Dæmons; and in this latter ſenſe it is underſtood by the judicious 
Meade. See Dx Mon. 5 
 GrniTvu'a, Lat. a name by ſome given to the ſemen, male and 
female. | | 
Genius of Language, i. e. any particular zdic#1 or manner of diction, 
in which one language differs from another, e. g. In expreſſing the 
comparative degree, an Engliſhman would ſay CSsAR was GREATER 
THAN Alexander; but a Hebrew, when conveying the ſame idea in his 
language, would ſay, Cz/ar was GREAT FROM ſor after] Alexander, 
and a Grecian would differ from both. Again, it would found very 
uncouth to an Engliſh ear, to ſay, with NovaTian, * Pet omen 
creaturam homo,” i. e. Man [was produced] after every creature; 
and by the way, whoever ſhould infer from this phra/co/ogy, that in 
NovaT1an's judgment man was no creature, might with eaſe be re- 
ted, by ſhewing that NovaTian meant no more, than this, that 
man, in the order of production, was the 4% of the creatures. And by 
parity of argument, had he ſaid, that man was produced before all 
creatures, no more could be fairly inferred from this /ax manner of 
expreſſion, than man being (in his judgment) the ii of creatures; 
eſpecially if, in the /e/F-/azme tract, he ſhould have affirm'd, that 
« God CREATED man; and above all, if in the ſame writer we ſhould 
find a PROMISCUOUS UsE of the words, creating, producing, begettirg; 
and the like, wnarEVER be the suBjEcT ſpoken of, whether greater 
or 4%; and that he judged one common circumftance belonging to all 
derived beings without exception, wiz. the being an ect of Gop THE 
FaTHER's will and power. And this, by the way, is one ſolution of 
all thoſe citations from JusTin MarTrYR, which are referred to (as 
produced, and, I think, miſunderſtood by Dr. CLARKE) under. the 


word FIRST-BORN. But ſome further light may poſſibly be thrown 


upon this branch of criticiſm under another head. See UniveRsal. 
ProPpos1TIONS, compared with a moſt remarkable inſtance of this /ax 
kind of phraſeology in Clemens Alexard. Stromat. Ed. Paris. p. 703, 
. Genivs of Mankind, a good genius preſiding over mankind, 
OY But yet untold remains 
What the good genius to the crowd ordains, | 
Juſt on the verge of life. Table of CR BES, in Engliſb werſe, &c. 
On which the learned and ingenious tranſlator has the following 
note: Does not this venerable per ſonage repreſent HUMAN REasoN ? 
and does not the manuſcript he holds in his hand, contain the /aws and 
diftates of reaſon ?—or are we to ſuppoſe our author's Damen or ge- 


| mus perſonates thoſe sUPERIOR BEINGS, Which fome philoſophers ima- 


gined to attend on mankind ? c.“ What ſtrokes of literature he 
gives us on this head, the reader may confult at leiſure. | 

Ge'xivs. 1. [Among the ancients] was uſed to ſignify a ſpirit ei- 
ther good orevil, which they ſuppoſed did attend upon every perſon ; 
they alſo allow'd genii to each province, counitry, town, Ser. Th' un- 
ſeen genius of the wood. Milton, 2. A man's natural diſpoſition, in- 
clination, by which he is qualified for ſome particular employment. 
A happy genius is the gift of nature Dryden. 3. The force or facolty 
of the ſoul, conſidered as it thinks or judges ; the intellectual powers. 

The ſtate and order does proclaim 

The genius of that royal dame. V uller. 
4. A man endowed with ſuperior faculties. Mentioned as a prodi- 
gious genius. Addiſon. 5. Nature, diſpoſition. Studions to pleaſe 

e genius of the times. Dryden, 

GE'NNET, an animal not much unlike a cat, as well for bigneſs as 
ſhape ; but the noſe or ſnout is long and ſlender like a weaſel; it is 
extraordinary light and ſwift, and the fkin as fine and ſoft as down. 
There are 1 of them, the moſt common is grey, mottled or 
full of black ſpots, the other as black as jet, and as folly as the fineſt 
velvet; but ſpecked with red, and their ſmell is much like that of a 
civet cat. | | 
GO, a city and archbiſhop's ſee of Italy, and capital of a repub- 


lie of the ſame name, built on a ſtrand near the fea, and riſes gradually 


to the top of a bill; the houſes, which are loſty and well built, rifing 
like the ſeats of a theatre, afford a fine profped at fea, The harbour 
is large and deep, and the principal ftreet, from one end to the other, 


reſembles a double row of palaces. Lat. 44 30 N. Long. 9e 30“ E. 


The territories of the republic lie in the form of a creſcent, alon 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, extending 150 miles; but the country 
no where reaches above 20 miles ſrom the ſea, and in ſome places not 


ten. i a : ; 
Gent, ach. O. Fr. . ſoft, politic: a word now obſolete. 
Genuſſa gent. Spenſer. Noble; wiſe as fair and gent. Fairfax. 

GenT [abbrev. of genteel) in a good garb, fine, ſpruce, neat, 

Gert, an abbreviation of gentleman. 

Gz'xTxEss [of gent] neatneſs, ſpruceneſs, fineneſs in dreſs. 


 GewTE'EL, adj. {of gentilis, Lat.] 1. Having the air, behaviour, 


and carriage of a gentleman, graceſul in mien. 2. Civil, polite, ele- 
, gant. 


|, Ganzato'orcat, adj. ¶ genealogique, Fr. genealegica, It. and Sp. 
Zenealagicus, Lat. ywmanrcoyie®-, Gr.] of or pertaining to genealogies or 


_ pedigrees. | 
GenegA'LoGIST [gentalogiſie, Fr. genealogifta, It. Toe l Lat. 


of yiranoyE,, of y., race, and %., Gr. a treatiſe] one {killed in 


deſcribing pedigrees. | | 
GaNnea'LoGy |[gentalogie, Fr. genelozia, Port. genealogia, Ie. Sp. 
and Lat. of yoraaye, of y- a defcent, and %., Gr. a diſcourſe] 
a ſeries or ſucceſſion of anceſtors or progenitors ; a ſummary account 
of the relations and alliances of a perſon or family, in the direct or 
collateral lines. 
As to St. Paul's uſe of this word, 1 Tim. c. i. v. 4 See BasT1- 
D1ans and GrosTiCs. : 
3 [genearcha, Lat. q,. Gr.] the chief of a ſtock 
N 1 * . | 
Ge'NERABLE [generabilir, Lat.] that may be engendered or be- 
tten. 
SGe'xRRAL, adj. [ general, Fr. and Sp. generale, It. of generalis, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to all kinds, common, that extends to a genus, 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals, not particular, not ſpe- 
cial ; ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. To conclude from particulars 
to generals is a falſe way of arguing. Pope. 2. Lax or looſe in ſignifi- 
cation, not reſtrained to any ſpecial or particular import. The more 
looſe and general explications. Watts, z. Not reſtrained by narrow 
or diſtinctive limitations. A general idea is an idea in the mind, con- 
ſidered there as ſeparated from time and place. Locke. 4. Relating 
to a whole claſs or body of men, or a whole kind of any being. 
They becauſe ſome have been admitted without trial, make that fault 
general which is particular. Whitgifte. 1 Public, — the 
whole. The general ſafety. Milton. 6. Not directed to any fingle 
object. That general averſion will be turned into a particular hatred. 
Sprat. 7. Extenſive, though not univerſal. 8. Common, uſual. 
J knew it the moſt general way. Shakeſpeare. 9. General is appended 
to 3 officers ; as, attorney- general, ſolicitor- general, vicar- ge- 
neral. 8 | | 
 Gentxzar, /ub/}. Fr. Sp. and Port. generale, It.] 1. The chief 
commander of an army. A general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army. Locke. 2. The whole, the totality, the main, with- 
out inſiſting on particulars. He excels in general under each of theſe 
heads. 4dd:;/on. 3. The public, the intereſt of the whole; obfolete. 
Nor doth the general 
Take hold on me, for my particular grief 
5 Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The principal governor of a religious order among the catholics. 
GENERAL [in military affairs] a particular beat of drum early in 
the morning, to give notice for the foot to be in readineſs to march. 
\, General Officers [in an army} are ſuch as command a body of 
ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot. 
GENERAL Had, a council held, in which biſhops, prieſts, &c. of 
all nations are aſſembled together. 
,, GENERA'LE, the fingle commons, or the ordinary or uſual provi- 
fion of the religious in convents. 
GENERAL1'ss1Mo [gereraliſimus, Lat.] ſupreme general, one that 
commands generals; a commander in chief. ; 
GENERALITY | gencralites, Lat. generalite, Fr. generalita, It. gene- 
ralidad, Sp.] 1. The whole, the main body, the common maſs. He 
excludes from falvation the generality of his own church. Tillotſon. 2. 
The ſtate of being general, the quality of including ſpecies or parti- 


culars. Reſtrained unto ſuch generalities, as every where offering 


themſelves are apparent. Hooker. 

GENERALLY, adv. [of general] 1. Commonly, for the moſt part, 
frequently. 2. In general, without ſpecification or exception. So 
many iddy fancies as he hath generally taxed their whole ſex withal. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Extenfively, r- not univerſally. 4. In the 
main, without minute detail in the whole taken together. Generally 
ſpeaking they live very quietly. Addiſon. Os 

GEe'NERALNEss [of general] wide extent, though ſhort of univer- 
fality, frequency, commonneſs. A general conſent rather ſpringing 
5 the genera/n;/s of the cauſe, wan of any artificial practice. 

ianey. | : | 

GE'NERALSH2P, the office or dignity of a general. 

GE'NERALTY [of general] the whole, the totality. The munici- 

laws of this kingdom are of vaſt extent, and include in their gene- 
-= all thoſe ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juſtice. 

ae. ; 
” iy he * adj, ¶ generans, Lat.] begetting, generating, or bring- 
1 ulſti. [from the adj.] the begetting or productive 
power. Some believe that the ſoul is made by God, ſome by angels, 
and ſome by the generant, Glanville. _ . 
To Ge RATE, verb ad. [ generare, It. and Lat,] 1. To beget, 
to propagate. 2. To cauſe to produce. Sounds are generated where 
there is no air at all. Bacon. | 

Ge'NERATED. 2uantity, or Ge'NITED Quantity [with mathemati- 
cians] whatever is produced in arithmetic, either by the multiplica- 
tion, diviſion, extraction of roots; or in geometry, by the invention, 
or finding out the contents, area, and ſides; or of extreme and mean 
proportionals, without arithmetical addition and ſubtraction. 

E'NERATING Line, or GENERATING Figure fin geometry] is that 
piped Ip its motions or revolutions produces any other figure plain 
or 101d, . | 

GeneRa'TiON, Fr, [generazione, It. generacion, Sp. of generatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of procreating or producing a thing, which before 
was not in being. So it may be thought of ſounds in their firſt gene- 
ration; Bacon. 2. Lo e, race, or — family. Thy r er's 
my generation. Shakeſpeare. 3. Offspring, progeny. He that 
212 is generation _— N 5 . Angle ſucceſſion, 
one 2 in the ſcale of gy. This generation ſhall not paſs. 
St. Matthew. 5. An age. Throughou 
the Chriſtian world. Hooker. * mY >. 

Our lexicographer ſeems here to have overlooked the eccle/iaftic uſe 
of this term, with the word [eternal] prefixed ; which imports the 
eee of ſomething, Which has a/ways exiſted; See Brernul 
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, Guos7, | 


ſhould affirm with Doctor CLARKE, and the latter Pasa 
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tis juſt as eaſy to conceive of God always at: 


and OPERATING before all ages as eafily 


ages.” Script. Doct. p. 275.) I need not obſe 
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Gengra'TION [with ſchoolmen] a total change or comin 
a body into a new one, which contains no ſenſible par a mt is 


former ſtate. 


GENERAT10N [with philoſophers] is defined to be ar ati, 


whereby a living creature begets another like it of the ſue id 


GE*NERATIVE, adj. [generatif, Fr. generativo, It. ad Op, of pre: 
rativus, Lat.] 1. Having the power to generate or beg. He gte 
to all that have life a power generative, thereby to coll her 

Faicful, having the power to produce, o 


cies. Raleigh. 2. Prolific, 
multiply. The generative faculty. Bentley. 


GENERA'TOR, ul. ¶ genero, Lat.] the power which beet or pw: 


duces. Brown uſes it. 


Ge'NERIC, or GENE'RICAL, adj. [ generique, Fr. fon gu, or 
genericus, Lat.] of or pertaining to a genus or Kind, dat ylich com- 
prehends the genus or diſtinguiſhes from another genus, but does net 


diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. A general or generic difference. Watt, 


GENE'RICALLY, adv. [of generic] with regard the genus, thy 


not the ſpecies. Woodward uſes it. 


GereRo'sa, Lat. [a law term] a gentlewoman, {othat f a gente 
woman be termed ſpinſter in any original writ, appeal or Harne, 


ſhe may abate and quaſh the ſame. 


ENERO'SITY, Or GE'NEROUSNESS | genere/e, 
generofidad, Sp. generoſitade, Port. generoſitas, | 
tion, bountifulneſs, magnanimity. The grounds of te 
generoſity. Locle. The overflowing generoigſiſſ of the vine nale. 


Collier. 


magnanimous, free. His gexerous ſpoule. 


bountiful, 4. Strong, vigorous. Generoxs wine 


GENERO'SITY in painting and ſculpture] 


comely dame clad in cloth of gold, leaning 


hanging on them for preſents. 


E NEROUSLY, adv. [of generous] 1. Not meanly, 2” 
extraction. 2. Nobly, magnanimouſly. Genern/) y as 10 
withhold. Dryden. 3. With liberality, with munmikceues, 
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| n. Dialog. 
1 "Ed. Grobe, p. 120, 122, 370. Fufin. Dialo 
F | — ok —— Steph. P- 7 Hur. Origenian, P- 45 with 
] Km and Or1GENISM, * 
5 Grxxsis, generation, original, enlbh of tay plain or ſolid 
| motion of ſome line or ſurface, called the deſcribent, 
chat, according to which the motion is made, called the diri- 
and Thus a right line moved parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to generate a 
elogram, and a parallelogram turned about one of its ſides as an 
; inder. ; 
Ie Fr The word origi ified a horſeman, and perhaps a 
he word originally ſignified a horſeman, and perhaps 
| "47 hen night, Je a ſmall-fized well proportion d Spaniſh 


orſe. A Bn | 1 
| j 2 Turkiſh bit, the curb of which is all of 
| prank r large ring, and made above the liberty of 


Gaxes!s [with geometricians] the 


figure by the 


| gent. 


one piece, and 


1 a little creature, whoſe fine furr is called by that name. 


GexkrhrTAcAL, adj. [yor9Naxes, of verb, Gr. nativity] of or 


| o 

7 pertaining to nativities, ſhewing the configurations of the ſtars at any 
a dich. Genetbliacal ephemeriſts. Hoavel. | 
i | GeneTaHLYact, Lat. [Y, , Gr.] aſtrologers, 1 who 
a ect horoſcopes, or pretend to tell perſons what ſhall befal them, by 


W.-1ns of the planet which preſided at their nativity. : 
4 B ſubſp. HO Gr.] the ſcience of calculating na- 
ies or predicting the future events of life, from the ſtars predom1- 
t at one's birth. - 3 
WW Grierullacum Carmen, Lat. a poem or compoſition in verſe upon 
Wie birth of a prince or other illuſtrious perſon, in which the poet, by 
Lind of prediction, promiſes him honours, ſucceſſes, Sc. 5 
orssrur ia TIC, .f. [Yee N, Gr.] he who calculates nativities. 
WDrummond uſes it. Trek age | | 
WS GrnerHlla'LOGY e Lat. yoeINaxoyia, Gr.] the art 
WE cafting nativities. Tiberius was alſo greatly addicted to genethli- 
Wes. Joſeph. Ant. p. 894. AyyEnDix ad Theſaur. H. Steph. Sca- 
i. Confantin. &c. : Bs | f 
WE Cnxr'va genere, Fr. a juniper-berry] a diſtilled water, chiefly 
Wodaced from the berries of the juniper tree. We uſed to keep a 
ned ſpirituous water of juniper in the ſhops, but the making of it 
eme the buſineſs of the diſtiller, who ſold it under the name of ge- 
2. At preſent only a better kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry : 
What is commonly ſold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
er pentine put into the {till with a little common ſalt, and the coarſeſt 
ric they have, which is drawn off much below proof ſtrength. 


WEGzneva [in geography] a city near the confines of France and 
itzerland, on the river Rhone, about 60 miles north-weſt of Lyons. 
% 20' N. Long. 60 E. Geneva is a fortified town, about 
miles in circumference, ſituated at the weſt end of a lake 60 miles 
Ws; and 12 broad, called the lake of Geneva. It is a republic, go- 
ed by a council of zoo, and a ſenate of 25 members; and is Bia 

That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports 


ontain zo, ooo inhabitants. 
GE NAL, adj. ¶ genialis, Lat.] 1. 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton. 2. That which 
Itnbutes to * 18 A term applied by the ancients to certain 


pol les, who (as they imagined) preſided over the affairs of genera- 
and . Genial power of love. Dryden. 3. Natural, native. Nara 
tre. ſnacity and genial indiſpoſition. Brown. 4. Feſtival, joyful, 


bixta'teEs Dii, Lat. the four elements, the twelve figns, and the 
ad moon, fo called by the ancients. 155 | 
INIA'LITY, or GE NIALNESs, feſtivity, merrineſs at table. 
DENIALLY, adv. [of genial] 1. By genius, naturally. Gerially diſ- 
to ſome opinions. Glanville. ' 2. Cheerfully, merrily, gayly. 
btxicULA RIS, Lat. [with botaniſts) garden valerian. 
ENICULATED, @dj. | geniculatus, Lat.] knotted, jointed. Some 
elated plant. Woodward. g | 

PENICULA'TION | gericulatio, Lat.] knottineſs, the quality in plants 
Waring joints. x 
DENICULUM, Lat. [with botaniſts 
a plant; hence 
lealate plants. . FLARE 
bt x10, ahl. It. [genius, Lat.] a man of a particular turn of mind. 
Me genio's are not capable of pure affection. Tarler. 


the joint or knot in the ſtalk 
thoſe plants which have knots or joints are called 


t the . BE N11 [of pgignendo or generandb, begetting, i. e. ſuggeſting unto us 
* Puohts) * imagined that l in two 
al n proper to him or her; theſe were alſo named dæmones; the one 
1 good and favourable, and perſuaded to honeſty and virtue, and in 
70 Pmpence of it procured all manner of good things proper to his 
_ ©; and the other was the evi! genius, who was the cauſe of all 


Kednes and miſhap. That they were of a middle nature between 


2 | and men; that they 8 of immortality from the one, and 
1 7 - from the other ; and having bodies ftamed of an aerial matter, 
; "id bed the vaſt region of the air, and added as mediators between 


bend men, and were the interpreters and agents of th : 
Micated the wills of the rape hr. EI IT (he goes, Com 


"nat i " gods to men, and carried the prayers and 
8 cl A to them 11 believed that the good gemi rejoiced at 
he or and were afflicted at the ill fortune of their wards; that the 

yu deen wok a pleaſure in perſecuting men and bringing them evil 
of . which lat were called 7a and / hat th | 
0 have fa. bly 2Ppeared arve and /emures. That they very 
ic, Gzath Fans to men, and wherever the former did, it was in fa- 
ee virus, e 
ind 19 A 255 581 Lat. [in anatomy]. a pair of muſcles proceedin 
+ pat is 755 83 che fore part of the lower jaw, under another call 
as he : ofthe to ahd which, enlarging themſelves, are faſtened into the 
38 in 0 ENonvor'y, . * | . 

. bus, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle of the hyoides, 
pd art 5 | Ku ns pattner, ariſing from the internal parts of thi lower 

_ _ ide; © inferted into the ſuperior part of the fore-bone of the 08 
1 ENto'cy | 8 | 
«2 Io * ar, conſiders or treats of the nature of angels and in- 

;TENT br | NIST2'LLA 2 3 

aun frre, La * with botaniſts) dier's. weed, baſe · broom. 


b called broom. 


GEN 
: Ge'nrat,, Fr. . genitale, It. of genitalis, Lat] generative, beget. 
ting. : | | 
Strat Bodies, the beginning of all things, the elements. 
SGENITAT [in medicine] relating to genitals. | 
GeniTA'L1s, Lat. {with botanitts] glader, ſword-graſs. | 
Ge'niTALs, or GEniTO'REs, Aa. [ genitoires, Fr. genitivos, Sp. geni- 
talia, Lat.] the parts belonging to generation. Browns. 
Ge'N1TEs, or GENn1'Te1, ſuch perſons among the Jews, who de- 
ſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign blood; or 
ſuch who iſſued from parents, who, during the Babyloniſh captivity, 
had not married with any gentile family. | | 
_ _Gre'niTixG, or GENITIN [q. d. Junetin of June. A corruption 
of Janeton, Fr. ſignifying Jane or Janet, having been ſo called in 
honour of ſome lady of that name, and in the Scotciſh diale& they are 
called Janet apples, which is the ſame with Janeton. Fohnfon] a kind 
of apple that 1s the earlieſt ripe of all others, and gathered in June. 
 Ge'niTive, adj. ¶ genitif, Fr. genitivo, It. and Sp. genitivus, Lat.] 
Cafe [in grammar] one of the ſix caſes of nouns, by which property 
or poſſeſſion is chicfly implied; as, Alii, of a ſon; from filius, Lat. a 
ſon. This caſe, among other relations, ſignifies one begotten, as ſon 
of a father. V. B. There is a genitive of the efficient and a genitive of the 
ſubjeft matter, e. g. The doctrines oF Demons in 1 Tim. iv. 1. may 
either ſignify doctrines of which Dæmons are the auTHoRs, or doc- 
trines of which they are the sUBjEcT, i. e. doctrines relating to the 
Dzmons ; and in this latter ſenſe it is underſtood by the judicious 
Meade. See Demon. | 4 | 
1 GeniTu'ra, Lat. a name by ſome given to the ſemen, male and 
female. | 
| Genivs of Language, i. e. any particular iaicm or manner of diction, 
in which one language differs from another, e. g. In expreſſing the 
comparaticye degree, an Engliſhman would ſay Czsar was GREATER 
THAN Alexander; but a Hebrew, when conveying the ſame idea in his 
language, would ſay, Cz/ar was GREAT FROM {or after] Alexander, 
and a Grecian would differ from both. Again, it would ſound very 
uncouth to an Engliſh ear, to ſay, with NovaTian, © Poff onrem 
creaturam homo,” i. e. Man [was produced] after every creature; 
and by the way, whoever ſhould infer from this phraſcology, that in 
NovaT1aN's judgment man was no creature, might with eaſe be re- 
futed, by ſhewing that NovaTi1an meant no more, than this, that 
man, in the order of production, was the /a// of the creatures. And by 
parity of argument, had he ſaid, that man was produced before all 
creatures, no more could be fairly inferred from this /ax manner of 
expreſſion, than man being (in his judgment) the fr ff of creatures; 
eſpecially if, in the /e/f-/ame tract, he ſhould have affirm'd, that 
« God CREATED man; and above all, if in the ſame writer we ſhould 
find a PROMISCUOUS UsE of the words, creating, producing, begettirg; 
and the like, wHaTEveR be the suBjzEcT ſpoken of, whether greater 
or 4%; and that he judged one common circumſtance belonging to all 
derived beings without exception, wiz. the being an feet of Gop Tas 
FaTHER's will and power. And this, by the way, is one ſolution of 
all thoſe citations from Jusrix MarTrYR, Which are referred to (as 
produced, and, I think, miſunderſtood by Dr. CLARKE) under the 
word FIRST-BORN. But ſome further light may poſſibly be thrown 
upon this branch of criticiſm under another head. See Uxiversal 
ProPos1TIONS, compared with a moſt remarkable inſtance of this /ax 
kind of phraſeology in Clemens Alexard. Stromat. Ed. Paris. p. 703, 
Genivs of Mankind, a good genius preſiding over mankind, 
| But yet untold remains 
What the good genius to the crowd ordains, | 
Juſt on the verge of life. Table of CR BES, in Englih 2 Ec. 
On which the learned and ingenious tranſlator has the following 
note :. * Does not this venerable per ſenage repreſent HUMAN REAs0N ? 
and does not the manuſcript he holds in his hand, contain the /aws and 
dictates of reaſon ?—or are we to ſuppoſe our author's Dæmon or ge- 


vius perſonates thoſe sUPERIOR BEINGS, Which fome philoſophers ima- 


gined to attend on mankind ? c.“ What ſtrokes of literature he 
gives us on this head, the reader may confult at leiſure. 

Ge'xivs. 1. [Among the ancients] was uſed to ſignify a ſpirit ei- 
ther good orevil, which they ſuppoſed did attend upon every perſon ; 

they alfo allow'd genii to each province, country, town, Se. Th' un- 
ſeen genius of the wood. Milton. 2. A man's natural diſpoſition, in- 
clination, by which he is qualified for ſome particular employment. 
A happy genius is the gift of nature Dryden. 3. The force or faculty 
of the ſoul, nk as it thinks or judges ; the intellectual powers. 
The ſtate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. V uller. 
4. A man endowed with ſuperior faculties. Mentioned as a prodi- 
gious genius. . Addiſon, 5. Nature, diſpoſition. Studions to pleaſe 

e genius of the times. Dryden. 

GE'NNET, an animal not much unlike a cat, as well for bigneſs as 
ſhape ; but the noſe or ſnout is long and ſlender like a weaſel ; it is 
extraordinary light and ſwift, and the fkin as fine and ſoft as down. 
There are two ſorts of them, the moſt common is grey, mottled or 
full of black ſpots, the other as black as jet, and as gloſſy as the fineſt 
velvet; but ſpecked with red; and their ſmell is much like that of a 
civet cat. | 
| Gr'xoa, a city and-archbiſhop's ſee of Italy, and capital of a repub- 

lie of the ſame name, built on a ſtrand near the fea, and riſes gradually 
to the top of a hill; the houſes, which are loſty and well built, rifing 
like the ſeats of a theatre, afford a fine proſpe at fea, The harbour 
is large and deep, and the principal ſtreet, from one end to the other, 
reſembles a double row of palaces, Lat. 44 30 N. Long. 99 30“ E. 

The territories of the republic he in the form of a creſcent, along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, extending 150 miles ; but the country 
no where reaches above 20 miles from the ſea, and in ſome places not 

ten. JUS, 

Grxr, adj. O. Fr. elegant, ſoft, politic: a word now obſolete. 
Genuſſa gent. Spenſer. Noble; wiſe as fair and gent. Fairfax. 

GenT [abbrev. of genteel) in a good garb, fine, ſpruce, neat, 

GexrT, an abbreviation of gentleman. 

Gu'xTNEss [of gent] neatneſs, ſpruceneſs, fineneſs in dreſs. 
 GenTE'sL, adj. [of gentilis, Lat.) 1. Having the air, behaviour, 
and carriage of a gentleman, graceſul in mien. 2. Civil, polite, ele- 
. | gant. 


GEN 


gant. No notion of gente comedy. Addifer, z. Handſomely dref- 


ed, gallant. | 
GenTz8'LLY, av. [of genteel] 1. Elegantly, politely. Gentee/ly 
learned. Glanville, 2. Gracefully, handſomely. 3. Neatly, 
ſprucely. 


* GenTzz'LNzss [of genteel] 1. Genteel carriage, elegance, polite- 
neſs, gracefulnefs. A genius full of genteelngſi and ſpirit. Dryden. 2. 
Qualities befitting a man of rank. 3. Genteel dreſs. 
 Gru'nT1AN, Jaap. [gentiane, Fr. gentiana, Lat.] the plant felwort or 
batdmoney. The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite to each other, the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a cup; it is ſucceeded by a mem- 
branous oval ſhaped fruit, ending in a ſharp point. Miller. The root 
of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerable firm texture, and re- 
markably tough; it has a faintiſh and ſomewhat diſagreeble ſmell, 
and an extremely bitter taſte. Hill. 
GenT1Aa'na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gentian. 
8 Lat. the herb baſtard- fel wort; alſo a kind of blue 
Colour. | 85 
 Ge'NnT1L, a ſort of maggot or worm that is a bait to fiſh with. See 
GENTLE. | | 
Ge'nT1LE, Aa. [gentile, Fr. gentil, It. gentilo, Sp. gentilis, Lat.] 

1. Among the Jews all were called Gentiles, who were not of the twelve 
tribes ; but now thoſe are called Gentiles by the Chriſtians, who do 
not profeſs the Chriſtian faith; one of an uncovenanted nation, 
who knows not the true God. Of the Jew firſt, and alſo of the Gen- 


tile. Romans. 2. A perſon of rank : ovſolete. Ladies and gentiles. 
Tuſſer. | | | 

Grvrilzs [with grammarians] nouns which betoken a perſon's 
being of ſuch a country. | 


GenTiLe'sss, ſub. Fr. complaiſance, civility, Her complaiſance 
and gentilaſſes. Hudibras. 
__Ge'nriLisM [from gentle; gentiliſme, hn} heatheniſm, z. e. the 
opinions or practices of the heathens, paganiſm. Stillingfleet uſes it. 
GenTiL!T10us [gentilitius, Lat.) 1. Pertaining to a ſtock, kin- 
dred or anceſtors, hereditary, intailed on a family. A particular and 
perhaps a gentilitious diſpoſition of body. Arbuthnot, 2. Peculiar to a 
nation, endemial. An unſavory odour is gentilitious or national. 
Brown. © | 
GznTrLITY [gentilite, Fr. gentilita, Sp. of gentilit, Lat.] 1. The 
quality of a gentleman, good extraction, dignity of birth. 2. Ele- 
ance of behaviour, gracefulneſs of mien, nicety of taſte. 3. Gene- 
"rally the claſs of perſons well born. Gavelkind muſt in the end make 
a poor gentility. Davies. 4. Heathenilh, N88 The falſhood of 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built. Hooker. 
Ge'NTLE, adj. [ gentid, Fr. Sp. and Port. gentile, It. of gentilis, Lat.] 
1. Meek, mid tame, moderate, civil, obliging. Reverend in con- 
verſation, and gentle in condition. Maccabees, 2. Well born, well 


deſcended, antient, tho' not noble. Our noble and gentle youth. 


Milton. 3. Soothing, pacific. Gentle muſic. Dawes. 
GENTLE, /ubſt. 1. A gentleman, a man of birth: now obſolete. 
Gentles, methinks you frown. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſame with gentil. 
A particular kind of worm or maggot. A green gentle. Walton. 
o GENIE, werb af. to make gentle, to raiſe from the vulgar: ob- 
ſolete. Be he ne'er fo vile, 
This day ſhall gentle his condition. n a 
Ge'nTLEFoOLK, ſubſt. [of gentle and foli] perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
their birth from the vulgar. Swift uſes it. 
Ge'NTLENEsSs [of gentle] 1. Dignity of birth or extraction. 2. 
Softneſs of manners, ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, tenderneſs. Perpetual 
entleneſi and inherent goodneſs. Dryden. 3. Kindneſs, benevolence : 
obſolete. The gentlengſi of all the gods go with thee. Shakeſpeare. 
. Meekneſs, mildneſs, tameneſs, civility, &c. | 
Ge'NTLEMAN [ gentilbomme, Fr. gentilhuomo, It. that is, homo gen- 
tilis, or generoſus, Lat. a man of family or anceſtry. All other deri- 
vations n to be whimſical. Job ſen] 1. A man of birth and extrac- 
tion, tho” not noble. The gentlemen and the peaſants. Sidney. 2. 
A man ra iſed above the vulgar by his character or poſt. 
Some mean born gentleman, | 
Whom I will marry ſteight to Clarence daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A term of complaiſance. The ſame gentlemen who have fixed this 


piece of morality on the three naked ſiſters. Addi/on, - 4. The ſervant 


that waits about the pur of a man of rank. His gent/eman uſher. 
Camden. 5. It is uſed of any man, however high. The king is a 
noble gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
| MMhen Adam dug and Eve ſpan, 
here was then the GENTLEMAN? 
Lat. Primus majorum quis quis fuit ille tuorum, 
Aut oe fuit, aut iu quod dicere nolo. 

This proverb intimates that merit and not birth makes the gentle- 
man; and that tho' ſome of our fore-fathers may have had that claim 
to gentility, yet if we have degenerated we have no real right or pre- 
nit to it, whatever law or cuſtom may have given us. FY 

Tack will never make a GENTLEMAN. IN 

This proverb teaches, that every one will not make a gentleman, 
that is vulgarly called ſo, now a days : there is more than the bare 
name required, to the making him what he ought to be by birth, ho- 
nour and merit. You cannot make a filken — of a /ow's ear. Ex 
quovis ligno Mercurius non fit, ſay the Latins. 

Gg'NTLEMANLIKE, or GE'NTLEMANLY, adj. [of gentleman and 
lite] like a gentleman, becoming a man of birth. Enureth himſelf 
to his weapon and gentlemanſy trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. A moſt lowly 

/ gentlemanlike man. Shakeſpeare, | 
* GENTLEMEN of the Chapel, officers in number thirty-two, whoſe 
duty and attendance is in the royal chapel ; of which twelve are prieſts, 
and the other twelve are called c/erks of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the 
performance of divine ſervice. | ® 
'* Ge'NTLEWOMAN [of gentle and woman] 1. A woman of birth, a 
woman well deſcended. The gent/ewoman of Rome. Abbot. 2. A 
man who waits about one of high rank. The late queen's gentlevvo- 
man. Shakeſpeare." 3. A word of civility or irony. 5 gentlewoman 
© you are confeſling. 7 See GENTLEMAN. 
GEe'NTLY, adv. (0 gentle) 1. Softly, mildly, tamely, meekly, 


tenderly, inoffenſively. 1 N that come by inadvertency or ig- 
norance are but very gently to 


- 


taken notice of. Locke. - 2. Softly, 


without violence. 
_ Grew, | 
Ge'nT&y [| gentilhommerie, Fr. gentlery, 


permoſt claſs in its predicament ; or it is that which may be ch el 


placed below. 


Wy 
. . 2 el 
vulgar name or denominations ; by which mone): ' * orculow 


It. and Sp. geographicus, Lat. of yeaygapue@r, Gf. 
of Sad aphy, in a geographical manner. 


known habitable world; together wit 


ſignifies the knowledge of the cireles o 


8 
A wound ſo ygertly made as not vs 4 
af 


loweſt degree of nobility, ſuch as have dong of f, 
Gem 


and always bcrne a coat of arms; thoſe Le: {ij 
5 5 ; N 
nobility. They ſaughtered many of hw de nuger an 
condition. of s : e Vert. ich. 2 kn 
Clerklike experien'd, which no leſs adorns | 
Our gentry, than our parents noble name. 


1. The nat 


3. A term of civility real or ironical. I he 3 
above. Prior. 4. Civility, complaiſance: otloleie "gn they 
new in 


9 gentry and good will. * 

z ENVUrTEXION, Fr. [ gennfiſtone, It. of gens fg, 

knee, and feo, Lat. to beach the act of 3 Heu, he 

ing down, adoration thereby expreſſed; © With all f. bn 2 ay 

g 1:ufiection to your beauty.” Don Quixor, ubm Ton a1 
'E NUINE, 4%, (genuinus, Lat.] true, real, natural, os 


nor counterfeit. The true and genuine eff. cis. 7; Pain 
8 Teeth, dentes ſapientiæ; which ſee; nag 

E NUINELY, ad. [of genuine] naturally, truly, wit cu, 

cation or foreign admixtures. Boy le uſes 4g "ay, without lol, 


_ Gze'nuiyeNness [of genuine, and neyre, Sax. 
dom from adulteration, purity, 2 ] bann fas, fy 
Boyle uſes it, . 
5 W Lat. 1. Kindred, ſtock or lineage, 2, Manner, in 
Genvs, Lat. [with grammarians] fignifies the ki 
wp ones. feminine or neuter. LO. ” 1 29 
ENUs, Lat. [among logicians] 3s the fiſt of the univerſy (4s, 
and 1s when the oy is ſo common, that it extends ** 
hag mens wonder as, the quadrilater is genus with 1 
the parrallelogram and trapezia; ſubſtance is th eh 
body and a | AT „ 
 Gexvus Summum, Lat. [with logicians] is that which hol the op 


om f. F 
tom being cory 


into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reipeR to ater paces 
a GEN us Subaltern, Lat. [with logicians] is that, ub brug a me- 
dium between the highett genus and the lowelt ſpetie, is onctine 
conſidered as à genus and ſometimes as a ſpecies, 
Genus Remetum, Lat. [with logicians] is where ther is wot 
genus between it and irs ſpecies. | 
Gunvs Proximum, Lat. [in logic] the next or neareſt gens dier 
the ſpecies is immediately under it ; as man under animil, 
Genus [in botany] is a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of plan agreeing in | 
ſome one comnion character, in reſpect to the itructure ofcatain parts, 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. 


awin, 
em, 


Genus [in muſic] a certain manner of ſub-dividng the pri erco; 
ciples of melody, i. e. the conſonant intervals into der conciwoy bed a 
parts. | | uh gcc 

Genus [with rhetoricians] is diſtributed into denouſiative, di. | Grow 
berative, and judiciary, . 3 Pal art 
Genus [in algebra] this art by the ancients was diſtibuted into 0 F Grow 
genera, logiſtic and ſpecious, | 5 

 Genvs [with anatomiſts] an aſſemblage or yen of ſimilar pat, 3 
diſtributed throughout the body; as, the gen wry, the nerves ToGz 
ſo conſidered. 3 

Grockvr RI [of yn, the earth, and xeon, Gr. 3 cee the earth | Gro: 
being ſuppoſed to be the centre. TR p, of 

GeoctnrrIc [with aſtronomers] is applied io # planet dr 1509 bed t 
to denote its being concentric with the earth, 0! as having We a 8g 
for its centre. 5 che latin 8 

Grockxrgie Latitude of a Planet [in aſtronom) kn g * | 
the planet beheld from the earth; or the inclination of 1 I . Na 
2 the planet and the earth to the plane of the eutn 0 # _ 
ecliptic. _ 
Grockrxie Place of a Planet [in aſtronomy] „dein 0 e ; 
it appears to us from the earth; ſuppoſing the eye 2 wt * le ene 
a point in the ecliptic to which a planet {cen from the e Horn 
ferred. | * ing to that ſj Theoretie 

GEOCE'NTRICALLY, adv. 2 geocentrit] according of the u eats of 
ſtem of the world, that ſuppoles the earth to be the centre 


verſe. +, ide or di 
Gon 14 [ynodama, of n and Jaw, Gr. to divide ot died 

the art of meaſuring and ſurveying of land or ſurfaces, 

contents of all plain figures. 8 ne to the at OV 
GRODÆNTicaL, of [from geodaſſa] pertaimis 2 

vey ing or meaſuring furfaces and finding their commer Jig v be 
GEODETICAL Numbers, ſuch as are conſidered s m 


&c. are generally known or particularly divided by the 


of ſeveral nations. ſure 9 
Grob rica LT, adv. [from geodætical] by way of ſurvey 1 
earth, | It. and Sp. Jab, aj 


Geo'cRAPHER [ propraphe, Fr. geogrofe, a perl 
yiuypaPe-, of ren. . 1 n to f 
ſkilled in geography, one who deſcribes the e 
poſition of its giferent arts. | aphiqits Fr. r 

GROORA H, or GEOGRAPHICAL [greg pertaining 0 . 
griphy- 


EOGRAPHICAL Mile, is the Goth part of a degre® 58 7 5 
* 2 pas 2 „ [of geogrophi cal] or” ry" 
KO GRAPHY' [ geographie, Fr. geegrafia, 1 eat, 0 
e en ; ad be c 
| hole globe nis, dit 


fections; Or it is a deicription of 2 parts, 


Cech! 2 


f the 
the eart ly W | 
ation of the various parts of the earth. wo * "fo; ad BY 
larger ſenſe, it includes the knowledge of the 


and other remarkables pertaining to 


6 E O | 
| : | | 


GEOGRAPHY 
Iderly woman, 
| ſculptur®, by der Tight band a compaſs, 


ing by her, in 

25 oer {of 9" and 3oy@-, Gr.] the doctrine of the earth, the 
| * of its ſtate and nature. 2 
GE0'MANCER [yiwfparTi;, from yu, 
iner] a pretender to {kill in 8 
W fgures, 4 cheat who pretends to fore 


er. Brown uſes it, LY Y 
| N 83 Fr. geomanxia, It. gromancta, Sp. geomantia, 


| „and warria, Gr. divination] a kind 
| Lat, Taufe. [org * by little points or dots 3 on 
* ata and conſidering the various figures and lines, which 
| 0 2 wen preſent, and thence forming a judgment of futurity; and 
3 any queſtion propoſed ; the art of cafting figures. 


Geoma/nTic [of geamancy] bel 


| Dryden uſes It adv. [of geomantic] according the to art of geo- 


having a terreſtrial globe ftand- 
and in her left a ſquaring 


earth, and wail, Gr. a di- 
a fortune-teiler, a caſter of 
future events by other means 


GroMa'NTICALLY) 
FE CATER); or Grome'TRICAL, [geometrique, Fr. geometrico, It. 
ng Sp. erometricut, Lat. Of veE,a ue Gr.] 1. Of or . to 
and Sp. “ A {ical ſcheme. More. 2. Preſcribed or laid down by 

cometry. geome ; . ; 1 | ; 

g 18 Geometrical proportions. Sillingſſeet. 3. Diſpoſed ac- 
4 A ling to geometry: Geometric jaſper ſeemeth of affinity with the 
by. inalis. Grew. ; ; hg” ö 
; ee ſubſt. [of geometre, Fr. yewprTgns, Gr.] a geometri- 
cian, one (killed in geometry. Watts uſes it. 
| Gro'MerRAL, adj. Fr. [from geometry] relating to geometry. 
W G:oue/rTrICAL Place, is a certain bound or extent, wherein any 
1 — may ſerve for the ſolution of a local or undetermined pro- 
Y 1 Line, is that wherein the relatiqn of the abſciſſæ to the 
W (cmi-ordinates may be expreſſed by an algebraic equation. : 
W GrouerTrICal Proportion, is a ſimilitude or identity of ratios ; as 
Z 8, 4, 30, and 15, are in geometrical proportion, _ 
YZ GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, a ſeries of quantities in continued. geo- 
Wmetrical proportion, i. e. increaſing in the ſame ratio; as, I, 2, 4, 8, 
6, 32, and ſo on. 
= GromerrIcal Place, 
onſtructed. . 1 
5 & GEOMETRICAL Conſtruction of an 1 is the contriving and 
E Arawing lines and figures, whereby to demonſtrate the equation, the- 
Neem, or canon to be geometrically true. 55 
CsscugraicAL Solution of a Problem, is when the problem is 
oed according to the rules of geometry; and by ſuch lines as are 
ih geometrical or agreeable to the nature of the problem. 
GEOME'TRICALLY, adv. [of geometrical] according to the geome- 
grical art, according to the rules of geometry. 
F GroeTRI'CLan I geometre, Fr. geometro, It. geometra, Sp. and Lat. 
Wagens, Gr.] one {killed in the ſcience of geometry. An expert ge- 
wtrican, Watts. 5p 11 . pi 
| To Geo'mETRIZE, verb neut. [yewprrgew, Gr.] to act according to 
he rules of geometry. Confined herſelf to geometrize. Boyle. | 
 GromeTRY [geometrie, Fr. geometria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. Y- 
ve, of yy, the earth, and pergsw, Gr. to meaſure] geometry originally 
brrifed the art of meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances or dimenſions 
n or within it; but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, ex- 
an or magnitude abſtractedly conſidered, without any regard to 
aer. 
lt is very 
ver Nile, every year overflowing. the country, and leaving it co- 
ned with mud, laid men under a neceſſity to diſtinguiſb their lands 
Ine from another by the conſideration of their figure; and to be able 
d to meaſure the quantity of it, ſo that each man, after the fall of 
be waters, might have his portion of ground allotted and laid out to 
m 


a line whereby an indeterminate problem is 


Theoretical GEOMETRY, or Speculative GEOMETRY, is a ſcience which 
Feats of magnitude or continued quantity, with its properties conſi- 
ered abſtractedly, without any relation to material beings ; it con- 
mplates the property of continuity, and demonſtrates the truth of 
eneral propoſitions, called theorems. | 
radical GxomeTRY, is the method of applying ſpeculative to 
Prattice; as the meaſuring of land or ſolid bodies, as navigation, for- 
cation, dialling. 
Elementary GEOMETRY, is that which is employed in the conſider- 
= of right lines, and plain ſurfaces and ſolids generated from 
| Sublimer GromeTRy, is employed in the conſideration of curve- 
ines, conic ſeQions, and bodies formed from them. 

GrEoPo'xICAL [ geoponique, Fr. yiuromx®-, of yy and roo, Gr. 
abour] pertaining to the tilling or manuring of land. 

oro nes [yiuronxa, of 7n, the earth, and TorO-, Gr. labour] 

e ſcience of agriculture. 2. Books treating of huſbandry. 

. , a A N * 1 George m 1 worn by the 
arti. 5 ter. Look on my George. Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
eg [Of this ſenſe I know not the original. Johnſon} Com- 
| * wich the word brown. On a brown george with louſy 
St G 1 | | | 
. ee the patron of England, ſome ſay, was a famous War- 
10 Joy bedotis, who, after he had exerciſed his valour in the wars, 
* : his life for the chriſtian faith, on which account he was 
omg on thechriſtian world, and many churches were erected in 
Ingland 5 and he became at length to be the patron ſaint of 
\ wp 0 St. George, according to the legend, did many brave 
vers life time, and after his death is ſaid to have appeared 
a mes in the wars ndertaken againſt the infidels j 0 
md, and to have ſou h | iſh as oy oy 
bon of Juſtin; bought on the fide of the chriſtians. And the devo- 
Þ Olly ban * introduced him into the calendar, and that of Robert 
U bailt h Mum a church in che caſtle at Oxford, and king Edu ard 
h him a chapel. at Windſor Ho Gelaſi 8 
we, nden — r. we ver, us, 


was repreſented by the ancients, in printing and 


onging to the art of caſting figures. 


probable, that it had its firſt riſe in Egypt, where the 


iſhop of 
tegend of St, George, as herctical and 2 iT 


GER 
lous ; and the ſynod of Ariminum declared the ſufferings of George 
apocryphal, as ſet forth by heretics. 
GeoRce Noble, a golden coin in the time of king Henry VIII, in 
value or current at 6s. 84. 5 
Geox, a province in Afia, bounded by Circaſfia and Pageſtan 
on the north, by the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, by Armenia, or Jurco- 
mania, on the ſouth, and by Mingrelia on the weſt. ä 
GROROIA, one of the Britiſh plantations in Ame ica, taken out of 
South Carolina, from which it is ſeparated by the river Savannah. | 
GEORGIANS [10 called from one David George, a Hollander] who 
held that the law and goſpel were unprofitable for the attaining heaven, 
and that himſelf was the true methas. 
GEo'RG1C, adj. rclating to the ſcience of agriculture. The Man- 
tuan's georgic ſtrains. Gay. | 
Gro'rcics, fubft. [ grorgigques, Fr. giorgica, It. and Lat. yiwgynd, 
Gr.] books treating ot huſbandry, tillage, breeding cattle, &c. Some 
part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet off 
with all the beauties and embeliſhments of poetry. Audiſon. 
Geo'scoey [of y1 and oxcriws Gr. to view| a knowledge of the 
nature. and qualities of the earth or foil, obtained by viewing and 


. conſidering it. 


Gzo'ric, ſub. [of yu, Gr. the earth] a ſort of magic performed 
by the aſſiſtance of a damon, the ſame as geomancy. | 5 
GeoTic, adj. terreſtrial, relating to the earth. 
Gro“ x, geotic magic. | 
GE'ran, Heb. a filver coin, in value 7 d. half penny Engliſh; but 
others ſay 18 of a | 
a piece of money of the value of three half pence. | 
GEzRa'xnium, Lat. [yspanc, Gr.] the herb called ſtork's bill. 
GERANO'MACHY, Gr. the crane-fight, or fight of the pygmies with 
the cranes. Houkk's Geranomachy of the pygmies. Strab. Geor. lib. 
2. p. 121. See BATRACHOMYOMACHY.. | 
- Gera'NTEs [of ye, Gr. a crane] a precious ſtone in colour like 
a crane's neck. 1 re 
GEKENT, adj. [gerens, Lat.] bearing, carrying or behaving. 
.. Ge'&EesoL [(in muſic} one of the cleffs. 
GE'RFALCON, or Gy'RFALCON [gerfalcone, It. prob. of gyro, Lat: 


to turn round, and falco, Lat. from its turning round in the flight} 


a bird of prey, in ſize between a vulture and a hawk; and of the 
greateſt ſtrength next the eagle. | 


GERGE'NTUN, a town of Sicily, the Agnigendum of the ancients, 


about 50 miles ſouth of Palermo. 

St. GER'MAINs, à town and royal palace of France, 14 miles north 
of Paris. Dk ; 
St. GERMaiNs, a borough of Cornwall, eight miles welt of Ply- 
mouth. It ſends two members to parliament. 

GERMAIN, /ub/t. a kind of long and pretty large pear. ' 

GERMAN, /ubſt. [germain, Fr. germano, It. ermano, Sp. of germa- 
nus, Lat.] brother, one approacning to a brother in proximity of 
blood. Thus the children of brothers or ſiſters are called couſins 
german. | 

GERMANY, adj. related, come of the ſame ſtock. Thoſe that are 
german to him. Shakeſpeare, | 

Brother GeRMaN, a brother both by the father and mother's fide, 
e to an wterine brother, which is only ſo by the mother's 
ide. | | 

Coufin GERMANS, are couſins in the firſt or neareſt degree, being 


the children of brother or ſiſter. 


Germa'xper [ germandree, Fr.] the herb called Engliſh treacle, It 
has ſmall thick leaves, which are lacinated ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the oak; the flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves 

are labiated. The cup of the flower is filtulous. Miller. 

GERMa'NITY [germanitas, Lat.] brotherlineſs; the relation of a 
brother; alib brotuerly behaviour. 

._ GeRwMan, or GeRMANic, belonging to Germany. The Jer [or 
Danube] ariſes from the Germanic weltern extremities.” Strabo, as 
cited by the ArPenbix ad 7 heſaur. H. Stephan. &C. 

GE'raE, ſubſe. [germen, Lat] a ſprout, a ſhoot, that part which 
grows and ſpreads. The germe or treadle of the egg. Brown. 

GERMIN, ah. ¶ germer, Lat.] a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed. 

All germin, ipill at once = 
That make ungrateful man. Shateſſeare. 

GE'RMANY, an extenſive empire of Europe, bounded by Denmark 
and the Baltic ſea on the north, by Poland and Hungary on the ealt, 
by Switzerland and the Alps on the ſouth, and by France, Holland, 
Sc. on the welt: It is divided into ten circles; three on the north, 
three on the ſouth, three about the middle, and one on the weſt ; but 
the laſt, which conſiſted of the dutchy of Burgundy and the ſeventeen 
united Netherlands, has long been detached from the empire. 

GER 'MERSHEIM, a town of Germany, ſubje&-to France, about 10 
miles eaſt of Landau. 

GERMINANT, adj. [germinans, Lat.] ſprouting, budding, ſhooting 
Out. 

To GE'rmiNaTE [germer, Fr. germinare, It. and Lat ] to ſprout 
out, to bud, to bloſſom, to put forth. A ſpirit that will put forth and 
germinate. Bacon. 


GERMINA'TION, Fr. [ germinazione, It. of germinatio, Lat.] the act 


of ſpringing, ſpouting, or budding forth, growth. Acceleration of 
germination. Bacon. | 
Ge*rMiNs, flur. of germin [ germina, Lat.] See GRR NN. 
GERoco'mica, Lat. phyſic preſcribing diet for old men. 
Gero'xNTEs, Lat. [of vf, Gr. an old man] magiſtrates in Greeee, 
the ſame at Sparta that the Areopagites were at Athens. 
GERONTOCO'Miay Lat. {yigorroxopan, Gr.] a part of phyſic which 
ſhews the way of living tor old men, in order to preterve their 
heaith, : * % 4 
GERONTOCO'MIUM, Lat. [ysgoroxoyrcy, of tr, an old man, 
and xo, Gr. to take care 01 Þ an hojpital or alms-houſe for pour 
old people; | 
Gz's$5a (with apothecaries] a fine powder made of ſome forts of 
roots, as ſuake-weed, wake-robin, Oc. 
ss Serpertaria, Lat. [with apothecaries] a kind of ceruſs made 
of the roots of the herb aron or — 


« Geo- 


penny. TA Lok, in his CoxcorDaNce, calls it 


. 


GET 
 Ge'nsuna, or Ge'asvue [xeppuma, Sax.) a fine. See Gan- 
SUMME, 


Grxsvu'x ius, one ſineable, liable to be amerced, or fined at the | 


7 


diſeretion of the lord of the manor. 
SGr'vxp, ſabßß. [gerondiff, Fr. gerundio, It and Sp. gerundium, Lat. 
of gero, to adminiſter or govern ; in the Latin grammar] it is a part 
of a verb, or a verbal noun, that admits no variation, and governs 
the ſame caſes as the verb; but has neither tenſe, number, or perſon. 
In the Engliſh tongue, gerunds and participles are the ſame in ter- 
-mination, and have no other diſtinction but the participle and the 
noun- ſubſtantive, which always follow and precede the one the other; 
as loving is both a participle and a gerund, as a loving man, loving is 
here a participle; in leving him, /owing is a gerund. 
N. B. I humbly conceive this diſtinction is not very adequate, be- 
. cauſe the gerund in Engliſh is very often uſed without any particle or 
ſubſtantive before or after it, as the nominative and accuſative of a 
"ſubſtantive itſelf ; as Healing brings a man to the gallows, he abhors 
Healing. And ſo in infinite other inſtances. The beſt diſtinction, I 
take it, is, that the participle is always an adjective, and the gerund 
always a ſubſtantive. | 
Ge'ryon [as the poets tell us] this Geryon was a monſtrous giant 
that had three heads. But the truth of the matter is, there was a city 
in the Euxine ſea, called Tricarenia [reixagme, Gr. i. e. three heads] 
where Geryon dwelt in great reputation, and abounding in wealth, 
and, among the reſt, had an admirable herd of oxen ; Hercules 
coming to drive them away, flew Geryor, who oppoſed him; and 
they that ſaw him drive away the oxen admired at it, and to thoſe 
that enquired concerning the matter, they anſwered, that Hercules 
had driven away the oxen of Tricarenian Geryon ; from which ſome 
"imagined that Geryon had three heads: and this gave birth to the fic- 
tion. Palapbatus. | 
GessamMe1'nt [in botany] cotton-trees. 
\ Ge'ssanT ſin heraldry] a term uſed 
borne over a chief. 
Ge'ssEs, the furniture pertaining to an hawk. 


[geſtum, Lat.] I 


when the head of a lion is 


Gs, Fa 4 1. An atchievement, an exploit, an 
action. Goodly can diſcourſe of many a noble ge. Spenſer. 2. Show, 
repreſentation. Ge#/s ſhould be interlarded after the Perſian manner 
by ages young and old. Bacon. 3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral 
days and ſtages prefixed in the progreſſes of our kings, many of them 
_— ſtill extant in the herald's office [from gie or gite, Fr. Han- 
mer] 
To let him there a month behind the ge 
Prefix'd for's parting. Shakeſpeare. 

GesTa'T1ON [geftatio, Lat.] 1. The act of carrying or bearing the 
young in the womb. 2. The time or continuance of a child or other 
young in the womb of the mother. Time of its gefation. Brown. 

To GesTi'cuLaTE, verb att. ¶ geſticuler, Fr. peſticulor, Lat.] to 
be full of action or motion, to play antic tricks, to ſhow poſtures. 

GEsTICULA'TION, Fr. of Lat. the act of repreſenting a perſon by 

. geſtures and poſtures, antic tricks, various poſtures ; alſo the uſing 
too much geſture in ſpeaking. | | 
GesTiCULo'sE [ ge/iiculeſus, Lat.] full of geſtures or motions of the 


body. 
GesTs, plur. of geſt [gefta, Lat. geftes, Fr. geſfi, It.] noble feats, 
noble exploits, &c. | 
GesTuo'ss ¶geſfuaſus, Lat.] full of geſture. 
Ge'sTuRE [gefſins, Lat. geſte, Fr.] 1. Action or poſture expreſſive 
of ſentiment or paſſion of the mind ; behaviour. If you had heard his 
words or ſeen his geſtures. Sidney. 2. Movement of the body, car- 
-riage and air in walking. In ev'ry g-fure dignity and love. Milton. 
To GE'sTURE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to accompany with 
action or poſture. Not orderly read, nor ge/tured as beſeemeth. 
Hooker | 
ToGer, irr. verb af. got, anciently gat, pref. got, gotten, part. 
p. [xeran, or zyxan, Sax.] 1. To obtain, to acquire, to procure. 
David gat him a name. 2 Samuel. He inſenſibly got a facility. 
Locke, 2. To force, to ſeize. Such loſels and ſcatterings cannot 
eaſily by any conſtable or other ordinary officer be gotten. Spenſer. 3. 
To win. To have gotten a victory. Knolles, 4. To have poſſeſſion 
of, to hold. Thou haſt gor the face of man. Herbert. 5. To beget 
upon a female. Children they got on their female captives. Locke. 
6. To = as profit. Tho' the creditors will loſe one fifth of their 
Principal and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the 
debtors and tenants will not ger it. Locke. 7. To gain as advantage 
or ſuperiority. If they ger ground and *vantage of the king. Shake- 
.iſpeare. 8. To earn, to gain by labour. A tree which they ge: down 
not with cutting, but with fire. Abbot, g. To receive as a price or 
reward. '\Makes the /importer get more for them. Locke. 10 To 
learn. Get by heart the more common and uſeful words. Watts 11. 
To procure to be. How we may get it thus informed. South. 12. 
To put into any ſtate. How to get the lovers out of the place, the 
gates being watch'd. Addiſon. 13. To prevail on, to enduce. Could 
not get him to engage in a life of buſineſs.” Spectator. 14. To draw, 
to hook. He got into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. Addiſon. 15. To betake, to remove. Get thee out and depart 


hence. St. Luke. 16. To remove by force or art. She was quickly 


got off the land again. Knoles. 17. To put on. Get on thy boots, 
Shakeſpeare. 18. To get off; to ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome expedient, 
To get his half-pence F. Swift. 
Io Ger, verb neut. 1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 
grees, with ſome kind of labour, effort, or difficulty. Cannot per to 
eep. Bacon. 2. To fall, to come by accident; in a paſſive form. 


Two or three men of the town are got among them. Tarr. 3. To 
- find the way. Non appears to get in at the ſhell.” Beyle 4. To 
move, to remove. Rite up and get you forth. Exodus. 5. To have 


recourſe to. To get up into the bulwark to help their fellows. KI. 
'6. To go, to repait. Not as yet all get into the caſtle, 7. To put 
one's ſelf in any ſtate. They might ger over the river, Clarendon, 8. 
To become by any act what one was not before, Bathes and ger: 
drunk. Dryden 9. To be a gainer, to receive advantage. Her 
beauty by the ſhade does ger. Waller. 10. To get of; to eſcape. 
The gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhallows, got off. Bacon. 
11. To get over; to conquer, to ſuppreſs, to paſs without bein 

Ropped in the thinking or acting. To hear the lady propoſe her 


doubts, and to ſee the pains he is at to get oer them 


rence, chiefly to the ſoul. 


relating to the ſoul. Lack which we all have, er f 
earthly 


* 


get up; to riſe out of bed or from repoſe. Sheen u. ale. 12.7, 
Bacon. 13. Jo get up; to riſe from a ſeat. * up Detimes 
. 5 


the tabernacle of Koran. Numbers. 1 rom 2 

Pay ; 5 * T4. Getis very often „ > ou 

in Engliſh, as I have got no money, and in thouſand, wet Drona 
| IKE exam. 


ay A 
E'TTER [of get] 1, One who gets, 
One who begets 951 female. A pn of 2 or tain, ,, I: 
| voy a deſtroyer of men. Shakeſpeare. ard children than & 
E'TTING [xetan, Sax. to get] 1, The a al 
things gotten by labour, maße, Ge. With ang àaequiſtio, | 
ſtanding. Proverbs. 2. Gain, profit. A ſmall A eng get Under. ma 
gettings to be a portion for the child. Saif, ) hare of ther | 
hd hang Us NN a red vermilion colour bu 
E'WGAW, /ubſt. [xexarx, trifles, or hea . mo 
Fr.] playthings * 1 21 toys, trifles, D 2 0 
tering gewgaw. L'Efrange. 0 | Playthings, A gl. 4. 
EWGAW, adj. ſhowy without value, glitter $38 
pgs el N 6 ering!y, trfing. Ph 
7HA'STFUL, adi. {of zap and pulle, Sax.) di 
fit = walking ſ] WM 2% 15 rar, 85 melanhoj, T 
H ASTLIN 
N LINESS, ghoſtlineſs, frightful aſpect, reſemblance of 2 pho and, 
Gnra'sTNess [xarpe, Sax.] ghaſtlineſs, horro : | 
neſs of the eye. heave 15 ; NEO W 0 
Gna'sTLY [Zarrlic, Sax.] 1. Like a ghoſt, having þyry,; le 
1 pale, dreadful, To ſhew her ga face folk, 1 Skin 
orrible, 4 1 7 
3 mY Og Mangled with ghaſtly wounds through Plate and 50 
Gunz vr, or Ga'unT, a capital city of Flanders, zo nils | th | 5 
welt of Bruſſels. It is large and fortified, 1 2 miles in circunſ = 1 ae 
and defended by a citadel. TY G I 
Gnz'xKIxs [gurcken, Ger. gurker, Su, a cucumber] a ſor; of f neſs 11 
reign cucumbers pickled. Skinner. | Gr 
To GRS, verb neut. See To Gues3. [Gheſ5 is by critics con. the ul! 
70 a the 8 but gueſs has univerally prerail, Gr! 
on; to conjecture. N | one po 
GHEUX [gheux, Fr. a ar] a name given to the proteſtants in for te 
the time of the civil commotions in the Low Countries, becauſe the 2, An 
proteſtant perſons of quality, habited like beggars, aſſembled together Mis 
to a banquet in the houſe of Florentius Pallan, count of Gulemburgh; a gibb 
and there, while they were merry over their cups, laid the (cheme of thing | 
a conſpiracy for the liberty of their country. that g7 
Guru, a province of Perſia, lying cloſe upon the ſouth. ef part 6¹⁸ 
of the Caſpian ſea; its longitude from 74 to 76, latitude from: 3; to ax free 
36. Dherbelot. = | Er. 
ez Liax, a town of the French Netherlands, 5 miles welt of 17 
ons. rv 
Gu1'TTAaR, or Gni'TTERN [guitern, Fr. prob. of Cithara, Lat.] a vexity in 
muſical inſtrument formerly much in uſe with the [talians, &c. convexity 
GurzzarD [gigerium, Lat. or of ghizzern, Lincoln) one of the By wh 
ſtomachs of a fowl. See G1'zzarD. ; 3 F ed, « 
Gnosr [gar x, or zzpte, Sax. geiſt, Du. geul, Ger. which * Ges 
ſaubon derives of ag, Gr. terriblis, Lat.] 1. The ſpit of a per- N A 
ſon deceaſed appearing after death. The mighty 5% af ourgrea Ar 
Harry's roſe. den. 2, The foul of man. Ver not his 30%. 7 "IN 
Shakeſpeare. : 7, give up or yield up the ghill; to die, to yield up * 
the ſpirit into tho hands of God. Our army lies ready to give h f he 275 
ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. 4. The third perſon in the ever.bleſſed Trinity, cl. of 1 2 
led the noLY oH: ſo ſtyl'd from his moſt /acred ard 2 5 
fice, erected in ſupport of TRUTH, PIETY and VIRTUE, n oppouum inde my 
to that sI IT of si and ERROR, which are fn the 7er 5 3 
diſobedience, [See DEviL.] I need not repeat here what has - "ins 
already ſuggeſted (under the words, Dove, Cuk15T, Ec. e. ln; 
the SUBORDINATE CAPACITY of this divine perſenage, with rele 5. O trifle aw. 
not only to the ons Gop and FarTHex ; but allo tothe 0% | ain nid conten 
„ who has receiv'd from the Father alf POWER both in _ 5 6: My. Hoo] 
earth.” —T ſhall only ſubjoin here (in confrma!on of te wo ws 1 
there gave of the PRIMITIVE doctrine) two. moſt bene a din Ucule, to t; 
tions, which St. Bas11, made on this head. The firlt 1s - wer FIR fu 
his fifth book againſt Euxoutus, p. 120. where he Pk N b 3 um or foo 
« Why the Spirit is not ſtyled the /in of the n, ® 4 be is The 
anſwer, ©* N To pn tives zr Oy Ji vie,” Oc. i e. 1 afus, Ori And 
not Ro God THRo' the Son (for St. BAsIL, with . 1 0 Ter- CLapz [ 
gen, Euſebius, and other ancients, held that the Spirit fader THRO' Mdicule by c 
tullian expreſs'd it, a Patre per Filium, i. e. ſiom 3 dhubas act. 'G1'spING 
the Son) but that the TrinrTy might not be conce?? 11 produced "zh and v 
8poy vies it ve, fc. i. e. an end multitude lor / ric) dino ok, en- G1BBLE7 
from ſons, as in human genealogies. And in the be called heſays, der from 
quiring by what name | or title] this SPIRIT ſhould be reſted of all Probably fro 
* eyerTor Os 29g, fc. 1. e. no one is 10 ABSOLUTE. ek exiſtent] nd liver of 
NBEGOTTEN 0 d Fa- a laid, ma 


thought and reaſon as to ſtyle any one v 
except the Gop or THE wnoLE [meaning the FIT. | 
THER of the univerſe] neither can we call him 5 e, mult we 
is but oNE ONLY BEGOTTEN [ſon, | What then, g 90716 of truth, 
call him? The Hoh Spirit, and Spirit of Goh, aft, J, yaa! he 
who is ſent FROM the raTHER, and adminiſter d bel acquieſce i 
sou, c. What is all this but to own, that we Ns wr coed lle f 
the /eripture ſiple, and not inſert more articles ind y contain d 
reveal'd religion is conſider d) than what are cu, we Fiksr- cars 
ſacred writings? Bas II adv. Eunom. See Es5ENCE» | 
and Homovstans. ; J vield up the ghol, « 
To Grosr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to Jie a 
die: now obſolete. Sidney uſes it. FANS departed men 
ro Gnosr, verb act. to haunt with apparition 
obſolete. | : 
ulius Cæſar. zy heart. 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus lebe 01 to. 
Gno'sTLINess [gar vgelie and nee, Sax.] uality of har! 
alſo ſpiritualneſs, in oppoſition to carnalneſs, d a 
l, not 
1. Spiritual, 83 of 200 4 
rom religion, 


b ane 
57 CAUSE © 
ng the FIR" © aſe there 


hoſt; 
0g refe- | 


- Gno'sTLY, adj, [of ghoft] 
ours. Hooker. 2. Having a 2 22 


tual, The 669% father now hath done his 


3 
8 
gold colour, found in the 


It. earth of a bright Wood- 


_ us N fine, and much valued by painters. 
3 , 
| — uſes it. 


Gra MBEUX fubſt [ jambes, Fr. legs] armour for the legs, greaves. 
14 N , 2 1 


wn their giambeuæ falls. Spenſer. 
n rag gigas, — of wiyag, Gr. geant, Fr. gigante, 
4 5 by perſon of a large and uncommon ſize and ſtature, 
Ir, Sp. cs large. It is ob ervable that the idea of a giant 15 
Vn 3 with pride, brutality and wickedneſs. _ | 
alway's con ; [of giant 5 une geante, Fr.] a gigantic woman, a wo- 
5 F bulk and height, That huge gianteſs. Howel. 
man 0 — or G1 axTLY, adj. (of giant and lite] gigantic, vaſt, 
ah. Giawh difficulties. Decay of Piety. Their giantlike objec- 


tons. South, [of giant] quality or character of a giant. Milton 


G1a'NTSHIP 
ett ſub}. any old worn out animal. Hanmer. 
Who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 


Wou'd from a paddock, from a bat, a g:bbe, 


concernings hide. Shakeſpeare | 
To Fringe neut. of Jabber] to ſpeak inarticulately. Squeek 


d oibber, & hakeſpeare. 
e fbf. [from 

iſon uſes 1 | 
ow. Ao (prob. g. d. jabberiſh, of jabber, or gabberen, Du. to 


vile away the time, or of zabbene, Sax. an inchanter 5 Derived by 
ganner from gaber, Fr. to cheat. But as it was anciently written ge- 
II, it is rrobably derived from the chemical cant, and originally im- 
[ed the jargon of Geber and his tribe. 7obnſor] pedlers French, Jar- 
by e unintelligible talk, cant, the private language of 
rogues and gypſies. That we ſpeak no Engliſh, but gibberi/h. Spen ſer. 
GIBBTRO SIT Y [ gibberofitas, Lat.] crumb-ſhoulderednefs, crooked- 
nefs in the back. Ws 5 | 
Grszzrvs, Lat. [in anatomy] the backward and larger proceſs of 
the ulna, which enters the hinder cavity of the ſhoulder. . 
CIS BET, or Gi'seT | gibet, Fr. guibetto, It.] 1. A gallows with 
one poſt upright, and another at the top in the form of the letter T, 
| for the hanging malefactors on, or on which their carcaſes are expoſed. 
2. Any traverſe beams. 5 , 
To GIBT, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] i. To hang or expoſe on 
a gibbet. II gibbet up his name. Oldham. 2. To hang on any 
| thing that goes traverſe, as the beam of a gibbet. Swifter than he 
that gibbers on the brewer's bucket. Shakeſpeare. | 
G1BB1'8R, ſub, Fr. game, wild fowl. The fowl and gibbier are 
tax free. Aualſon. 8 | | 
G1'ssL,s, gabble, prating, nonſenſical fooliſh talk. Bt 
GBO T, or G1'BBoUsNEss [gibboſitas, Lat.] 1. The bunchineſs 
or ſticking out moſt commonly on the back. 2. Protuberance, con- 
exity in general, The gibboſity of the interjacent water, Ray. The 
convexity and gibbouſue/5 would vaniſh. Bentley. ; 
G1BB0U$ 12 It. gibboſus, Lat.] hump- backed, crooked- 
backed, convex, protuberant, ſwelling into inequalities in general. 
| Reducing thoſe that are concave and g1bbous to a flat. Woodward. 
G1880Us [in aſtronomy] a word a plied to the enlightened parts of 
tte moon, during her courſe from full to neu, when the dark part ap- 
pears falcated or horned, and the light one giobous and bunched out. 
C1zovs Solid [with mathematicians] is that which is compre- 
teaded under gibbous ſuperficies, and is either a ſphere or various. A 
ler iz a gibbous body abſolutely round and globular. | 
{Various G1BBous Body, is a body which is comprehended by 
ry ſuperficies, and a circular baſe, and is either a cone or a cy- 
. 
Fiber, /ab/?. [of gib and cat] an old worn out cat, a he cat. As 
Wancholy as a gibcat. Shakeſpeare: | | 
Bn, vers neut. e to ſneer, to ridicule, gabberen, Du. 
ttite away the time] to jeer, mock, flout, to join cenſoriouſneſs 
"i contempt. Leſt they ſhould afterwards laugh and gibe at our 
fatty. Hooker, 5 | | 8 
ToGips, verb af. to reproach one by contemptuous hints, to ri- 
kale, to taunt. While I gibe them. Su,. 
nx, fbf. [from the verb] a ſneer, taunt, hint of contempt by 
Ford or loo 4 
The rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, 
| And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. Dryden. 
Elzex [of gibe] one who gibes or ſneers, one who turns others to 
nlicule by contemptuous hints. He's a giber. Ben Johnſon. 


gibier] the genus of game, all kinds of 


7) and ungravely, Shakeſpeare. | 
G1BBLETS (of gobe, V. Fr. dainty mouthfuls ; according to Min- 
ev from gobler, gobblet, q. d. gobblets: according to Junius more 


Probably from gibier, Fr In! 

ly „Fr. game] the neck, legs, pinions, gizzard, 

e of a pooſe, which are cut off before it is roaſted. When 1 
ad, may feed on gibblet pie. Dryden. Tons 


G!'BeLoT [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing chickens. 
n kd > [of giddy] 1. With the head ſeeming to turn 
”=y *tgmouſly, 2. Inconſtantly, unſteadily. To roam gie. 
144% 3 Careleſsly, heedleſsly, rathly, inconſiderately. I hold as 
m * Shakeſpeare. | 
vi "Mele of giddy) 1. Inconſiderateneſs, raſhneſs, heedleſneſ;, 
how 106 2. Vertiginouſneſs, the ſenſation we have when every thing 
"aber round. Megrims and giddine/s, Bacon. 3. Inconſtancy, 
Ange to N There be that delight in gidaine/s, and count it a bon- 
£ FI belief. Bacon. 4. Frolic, wantonneſs of life. Theſe 
ace ; 8iddineſſes. Denne. 
Gloor 5 a giddineſ; ſeize upon government. South. 
ther this 3 eg, prob. of gyddan, Sax. to play. I know not whe- 


kad, gid, 


; don of ci Johnſen] 1. Vertiginous, having in the head a ſenſa- 
e defs, 9 00 motion, lch as opens throu 1 diſeaſe or drunken- 
0g mnning oy Fry and ſtaggring feet betray'd. Tate. 2. Whirling, 
fecult Poe. q with celerity. The $746 motion of the whirling mill 
10 Wagination more 27 changeful, unſettled in mind. Flies have their 
: ſpit onfiderate. Me table and giddy, Bacon. 4. Heedleſs, wild, raſh, 


Plines, * e fooliſh hours. Rowe, 5. That which cauſes 


ie ah precipice.. Prior, b. Tottering, unfixed. The 


'UBBINGLY, adv. [of g:be] with ſcorn, contemptuouſly. G- 


Meſſfiah, all the Ifraclites, in whatſoever part of the world buried, 


. 


giddy footing of the hatches. Shakeſpeare. 7. Intoxicated or elated to 
thoughtleineſs, overcome by any predominant enticement. Art thou 
not giddy with the faſhion ? Shake/peare. | 
G1DDY-BRA'INBD [of giddy and brain] careleſs, thoughtleſs. 
Giddy-brain'd aſs. Otavay. Lg ö 
SGibpy-HEA“ DED [of giddy and head being without thought or 
caution, being without ſteadineſs. Our giddy-headed antic youth. 
onne. | | 
G1dpY-Pa'cep [of giddy and pace] moving without regularity. 
Moſt briſk and gidd-paced times. Shakeſpeare. 
G1eR-EAGLE, /ubſ?. [ſometimes written ger-eag/e] an eagle of a 
particular kind, mentioned in Leviticus. 


p * 


Grer, /«6}. [xipr, Sax. gelt, L. Ger. goeſws, Su.] 1. Something 


given or beſtowed without price, 2. A donation, gratuity, preſent. 
3- Endowment, qualification, power, faculty. The gift of ridicule. 
Addiſon. 4. The act of giving freely. That which comes to him by 
free gift. South, 5. Oblation, offering. Many nations ſhall come 
with gifts. Tobit. 6. A bribe. Thou fhalt not reſpect perſons; nei- 
ther take a gift. Deuteronomy. 

Gir, adj, [for gifted] given, as, 

Wie mult not look a Gir horſe in the mouth, 

Lat. Noli equi dentes inſpicere donati, It. A cawallao dain non guar- 
dar in bocca. Fr. A cheval donn il ne faut pas regarder aux dents. Or, 
according to the monkiſh rhyme. Lat. Si quis det mannos ne quære in 
dentibus annes, The Sp. ſay; as we; A cavall daio no le mirem el 
diente. The meaning of all which is, we are not to pry too nar- 
rowly into and cavil at the faults of what coſts us nothing. | 

G1'tTep fof ipr, Sax. ] 1. Endowed, qualified, furniſhed with 
extraordinary gifts or endowments; as, a grfted brother among en- 
thuſiaſts, commonly by way of irony; Two of their g:fted brother- 
hood. Dryden. 2. Given, beſtowed. My heaven g#fted ſtrength, Milton. 

G1rT-Rope [a ſea term] a boat-ropez a rope with which the boat 
is faſtened to the bow, when ſhe is fwifted, in order to her being 
towed at the ſtern of the ſhip. 

Gi, /ubft. [etymology uncertain. Fohnſon] 1. Any thing that's 
whirl'd round in play, a ſort of horn top for boys to whip round; as, 
tops, gigs, battledores. Locke, 2. [of gigia, Ifland.] a fiddle ; now 
obſolete. | [Ie | 
Sie, Grevs, or GIG, It. in muſic books] a jigg, fome of 
which are to be play'd flow, and others briſk and lively, but alfo in 
triple time of one kind or another. 

Gica'nTiIC [ giganteſque, Fr. gigante/co, It. giganteus, of gigantes, 
plur. of gigas, Lat. a giant, yiyarreus, of u, Or. a giant] 1. Gi- 
ant-like; of or pertaining to giants; big-bodied. Gigantic deeds. Mil- 
ton. 2. Wicked, atrocious. 

G1ca'NTICNEss [of gigantic] giant-like ſize. 

GIGANTO'MACHY | gigantomachia, Lat. of yiyavrounya, of yryz; 
and Hav. Gr. a fight] the war (as the poets tell us) that the giants 
made againſt heaven. See GERANO'MACHY. 

G16-Mz1/, a fulling-mill for woollen cloth. | 

To G1'cGLE, verb neut. [of gichgelen, Du.] to laugh wantonly or 


ſillily, to titter, to grin with merry levity. It is retained in Scotland. 


Out preſent joking, giggling race. Garrick. | 
G1'G6GLER, ſub/?. [of giggle] one that giggles or titters, one idly 


metry. The giggler is a milkmaid. Herbert. 


G1'GLET, /ubft. [ eagl, Sax. geyl, Du. Gillat, Scottiſh, is ftill re- 
tained] a wanton 2 girl: now obſolete. Away with thoſe 
giglets. Shakeſpeare. 


Gili, part. adj. [of to giggle} laughing out, wantonly, child. 


iſhly or ſillily. 

Gr'cor, Fr. a leg of a fheep or calf, or the knuckle part after the 
fillet has been cut of; the hip-joint. 
Gios [in horſes] a diſeaſe, when 
the lips. 

G1LAN; a province of Perſia, bounded by the Caſpian fea on the 
north. Its capital is of the ſame name. 

'Gi'LBERTINES, a religious order of 700 friars and 1100 nuns, 
founded by one Gilbert in Lincolnſhire, in the year L145. 

G11D [gild, Goth. ild, of zildan, Sax. to pay] a tribute, a tax, 
a contribution ; alſo a ſociety or fraternity, a company of perſons uni- 
ted jointly to carry on ſome affair, either religious or civil. In Popich 
times there were many gilds in moſt pariſh-churches, by the contribu- 
tions of ſeveral perſons, who beſtowed ſo much annually, for the 
maintenance of a prieſt to fay ſo many maſſes, Ec. on ſuch certain 
days, and for themſelves particularly, and alſo for wax tapers and 
other neceſſaries in that ſervice. 1 

To Giro, irreg. verb act. 61LT and ciIb ED, pret. and part. paſ. 
[of zyldan, Sax. vergulden, Du: verguelden, Ger.] -1. To wath, 
plait or do over with gold, c. to cover with foliated gold. We loſe 
our freedom in a gilded fnare; Reſcommom. 2. To cover with any yel- 
low matter in general. The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To decorate ſplendidly, to adorn with luſtre. No 
more the riſing ſun ſhall g the morn. Pope. 4. To brighten, to 


ſwellings grow on the infide of 


illuminate. Not that trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing that only 


21/45 the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the foul. Suurh. 
5- To recommend, to ſet off by adventitious ornaments. I'll gi/d 
it with the happieſt terms I have. Shakeſpeare, 

G1'LDABLE, liable to pay a gild. 

' GiLp-Ale {xilb æle, Sax.] a drinking match, where every one 
paid his club or ſhare. 
. GiLKA'LDA Teutonicorum, the fraternity of eaſtery merchants, held 
at a place in London, called the Still or Steel-yard. 
. Giiv-Hall, or GuitD-Hall [gi/da-aula, Lat.] the ehief hall of the 
city of London. 

Gib Merchant, a privilege by which merchants may hold pleas 
of land among themfelves. . 

GiLp Rent, certain rents payable to the crown by any gild or fra- 
ternity. 

on ſof gi/dÞ] 1. One who gilds or does over any furface with 
gold. 2. A coin from one fhilling and ſix- pence to two ſhillings. | 

Gr'ipiNG, /utft. [of gild] gold laid on any ſurface by way of orna- 
ment. Cover'd with ſtatues, gilding and paint. Addi/on. 
' GriLovL na'MugeTHIM [nnn 1221, Heb. i. e. the rolling 
of the dead] the Jews have a tradition, that at the coming of the 
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Pape. 
Affectation in the ſound and cadence of periods. 
that of bells, &c. alſo.chiming in ſound. 


GIN 


fhall rife in the Holy Land, and that they ſhall r0// thither from their 


tombs under ground. How fanciful ſoever this notion is, it looks to 


me, as if founded on ſome miſconſtruction of that prophecy in Exetel, 


where the reſtoration of the Jews to their own land, and their being 


once more form'd into a body olitic nation, profeſling the true religion, 
is finely adumbrated, by Gop's re-inſpiring the dead bones with life, 
&c. And as to their future reſtoration, it ſeems not only grounded on 


| ſeveral paſſages of thzir own prophets ; but to have been the prevail- 


ing belief of the Chriſtian world in St. Juſlin's time. The learned 
and judicious Mxpx, if I'm not miſtaken, affirms that Pope Damasvs, 
and his chief agent St. JERoM, were the men, that procur'd this doc: 
trine, or at leaf that of the millennium, to be run down and exploded 
out of the church. See Hizrom, CILIAST, MilLLENNiUM and Di- 
MARITA, [or DIMERIT&] compar'd. +4 
G1LL [g:i{la, barb, * 1. A meaſure of liquids, containing a 
quarter of a pint. 2. [of aguilla, Sp. gula, fa) the apertures on 
each ſide a fiſh's head. 3. The flaps that hang below the beak of 
ſome fowls. The turkey. cock hath great and ſwelling gills. Hacon. 
4. The fleſh under the human chin; generally in contempt. About 
the cheeks and gi/l;. Bacon. a 
SIL Haoter, an owl. 


Girl, or GIL creep by the Ground, the herb ale-hoof or ground- 


ivy; a ſort of malt liquor medicated with the groundivy. | 
GIII [Gi/lian, the old Engliſh way of writing Julian, Juliana, 
Lat.] 1. The appellation of a woman in ludicrous language. Each 


Jack will have his gill. Ben Johnſon. 2. A mean ſorry wench. 


G1'LLa Vitrioli [in chemiſtry] yomitive vitriol, or white vitriol 
purified. {iy | 2 RS 
Sill. nous [of gill and houſe] a houſe where the medicated gill 
is ſold. Thee each gil. houſe mourn. Pope. ; 

G1'LLY-FLOWER, /«b/t. [either corrupted from July-fHower, or from 
girofite, Fr.] See Ju.y-FLOwER, Gillyflowers, or rather TJuly- 


_ Flowers, ſo called from the month they blow in, are of a very great 


variety. Mortimer. | 

GIL, /ub/?. [of gild] golden ſhow, gold laid on any ſurface : now 
obſolete. Our gaynefs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Gir, part. paſſ. of to gild. See To Gil. 

GILT nEAD. 4. [of gilt and head] a ſea-fiſh. : 
, Gy TAIL, /ub/?. [of gilt and tail] a worm ſo called from his yel- 
ow tail. 

G1M, adj. neat, ſpruce, well-dreſſed: an old word. 

Gi'mcrack, /ub/t. {ſuppoſed by Skinner to be ludicrouſſy formed 
from gin as derived from engine] a flight or trivial mechaniſm. 

Gi MLET [un gibelot, guimbelet,Fr T a nail-piercer or borer, with a 
ſcrew or worm at its point. i 

GruMaL, aht. [ſuppoſed by Skinner and Ainſworth to be derived 
from gemellus, Lat. to to be uſed only of ſomething conſiſting of 
correſpondent parts or double. It ſeems rather to be gradually cor- 


rupted from geometry, geometrical. Johnſon] ſome little quaint devices 


or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. 
I think by ſome odd gimmals or device, l 
Their arms are ſet like clocks, ſtill to ſtrike on. Shakeſpeare. 
GIAMAL Ring. , See GEMMow. | 
G1r'mmeR, . movement, machinery. The gimmers of the world 
hold together. More. See GIMMAL. | 
Gimy, aht. Sce Gim. [Gimp in old Engliſh is neat, ſpruce. 
Johiſon. guipure, Fr.] a ſort of mohair thread covered with the ſame, 


or a ſilk twiſt or lace for ſeveral works formerly in uſe. 


To Giur [guiper, Fr.] to make gimp-work, or to work in gimp. 

Gin, /ubP.. | prob. a contraction of engine] 1. A trap or ſnare for catch- 
ing wild beaſts or birds, &c. With twenty gins we will the ſmall birds 
kl Sidney. Thy gins and toils. Milton. 2. [A contraction of ge- 
neva, genevre, Fr.] a ſpirit made of Juniper-berries. And hurls the 
thunder of our laws on giz. Pope. 3. Any thing moved with ſcrews, 
as a rack or an engine of torture. Typhæus' joints were ſtretched 
upon a gin. Spenſer. 4. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. The 
gin- pump of Moſtyn coalpits. Woodward. 

G1'ncRack (the ſame with gimcrack; which ſee] a contemptible 


name for ſome trivial things of engine-work or machinery. This 


ſpelling ſeems more analogous to the etymology. | 
GurNGER [gingembre, br. zenzero, It. gingibre, Sp. and Port. of 

zinziber, Lat. of ovyyiGep;, Gr.) an Indian root of a biting hot taſte ; 
the flower conſiſts of five leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
iris. Miller. The root is of the tuberous kind, knotty, crooked and 
irregular. The Indians eat both the young ſhoots of the leaves, and 
the roots themſelves, cut ſmall in their ſallads, and make an excellent 
ſweetmeat of them. Ginger is an excellent carminative and ſtoma- 


chic. Hill. | 


. G1'NGERBREAD [of ginger and bread] a kind of fFinaceous ſweet- 
meat, made of dough, like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with 
treacle and flavoured with ginger, and ſome other aromatic ſeeds. It 
is ſometimes gil. | 
G1 NGERLY, adv. [I know not whence derived. 7obaſon] cautiouſly, 
nicely, gently, ſoftly, eaſily, tenderly. 
What is't that you | 
Took up ſo gingerly? & - 
GI NGERN ESS, tenderneſs, niceneſs 
G1'NGIvaL, adj. [gingiva, Lat.] belonging to the gums. Holder. 


6 


. Grine1str Flerens, Lat. [with botaniſts] dittany or dittander. 


To G1'xcLx, verb neut. | prob, of jangle] 1. To make a tinkling 
noiſe, or like little bells; to utter a ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion. 
Gingling halfpence. Gay. 2. To uſe words which have a chiming and 
affected Gand in the periods and cadence. 

To GincLE, verb ad. to ſhake ſo that a ſharp, ſhrill clattering 
noiſe ſhould be made. Ihe bells ſhe ging/ed. and the whiſtle blew. 


GincLe, . [from the verb] 1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe, 2. 
GrncLixc, /ubft. [q. d. tingling, prob. of tinnio, Lat.] a noiſe like 
Gr xGLYMoID, a4. [yyyavu@r, a hinge, and ., Gr. form] re- 


ſembling a ginglymus, approaching to a ginglymus. Holder uſes it. 
GrnxcLYMUs [yyyaupos, Gr. a hinge. Herb.) a joining of bones, 


- 


when the head of ene is received into the cavity of the other; and 


* 
* 
= 


me. wes” rat? 


ſaubon, of xoen, Gr. 2 thinks that! 
from which, ſays he, 


again the cavity of the latter into the head of 
the thigh bone with the tibia, and that of gs mer, an hg 1 


GN ET, ſubft. [yw®-, Gr.] a nag, a mule b. 
Hence, according to ſome, but 1 5 4 dated bras F 
net, improperly written for ginnet. Johnſan. I Wha, 


has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have it from China Fe Tate, * 
7 [ 


it in the ſame latitudes in America. Ihe Chineſe val Mere is g ( 
highly, that it ſells with them for three times its ui 1 nut ( 
The Afiatics in general think the ginſeng almof "ot Vit firg 31 
cine. The virtues moſt generally believed to be. , ech The 
reſtorative and a cordial. The European Phyficians chu Woke of . 
medicine in convulſions, vertigoes, and all nervou; Tm d burt 
recommend it as one of the belt reſtoratives knoun. 1% l, 5 | Mil 
GiovEXa'zzo, a biſhop's ſee in the kingdom of N. | | Fo 
weſt of Barri. Fler 12 ni | the 
To Gir, verb act. to take out the guts of herring; | tide 
G1Px, a coat 28 . plaits. | + | * 
G1'es1Es, plur. [of giph, corrupted from Ag f., | ? 
for when * ob firſt Sr in ee they Tea cen ; fs 
truly, that they were driven from Egypt by the Tut Ms: dle. 
now mingled with all nations. Jobuſen} 1. Pilfering lügen 1 1 Ng 
gabonds, who pretend to tell people their fortunes, comnoal} 1 7 
meſtry and phyſiognomy. Shuts himſelf up in the Pantry with 4 0 68 
72 Addiſon. he French call them Bohemians and the N. F. Gr 
artars 2. A name of reproach for a dark conpleiy oy | 01 
patra a gip/y Shakeſpeare, 3. A name of light reach q , N = 
man. The widow play'd the gip/y. LI ſtrange. 4 5 75 
G1'RAFFA, an Aſiatic beaſt, called in Latin canclyariy, 7 Mol 
G1'RasoL [of giro and /e, Lat.] the ſun ſtone, the opaLfoe, 2 | 15 
precious ſtone of a whitiſh, ſhining colour, which, ben plc * mies! 
wards the ſun, ſends forth a golden luſtre; alſo the heb nd. 675 
To Gixb, irr. verb a. [xynoan, Sax. giorde, Dn. qurtm W hire 
Ger.] 1. To bind round about. Girded their loins vid fcb where 


2 Maccabees, 2. To tie up cloſe, to falten by binding, Hef hi 
warlike harneſs about him. 1 Maccatees. 3. To put on fo, x u fr. 
round or bind. Bandages which the workmen had 27 fund ny 
neck. Swift, 4. To inveſt. I gird thee with the valant fra of 
York. Shakeſpeare. 5. To dreſs, to clothe, to habit. Ii thee 
about with fine linen. Ezekze/, 6. To reproich, t gide, He wil | 
not ſpare to gird the gods. Shakeſpeare, 7. To funil, to equip. 
Girded with ſnaky wiles. Milton. 8. To incloſe, toencide, 
That Nyſerian iſle 
Girt with the river Triton. Miltrn, | 
To Gino, verb neut. to give cutting language, to break a ſcorn- 
ful jeſt, to gibe, to ſneer. Men of all forts take a pie to g a 


G18D, /ub/f. [from the verb] a twitch, a pang, from the (enfatin 
cauſed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard fudder!y, Thi word 1s 
now ſeldom uſed. Many fearful girds and twinges which the atheill 
feels. Tillotſon. | OP” 

GrsDtz [in architecture] the largeſt pieces of timber in a floor 
whoſe ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummeis or breaſt ſummer 
and the joiſts are uſually framed into the girders. 

GRE [xynvel, Sax. gioerdel, Su. guritel; Ger.) 1. . 
band of leather or other matter, to gird up the loins, ether de! 


buckled. 2. Encloſure, circumference. Within the ge * wager, £ 
walls. Shakeſpeare. 3. The equator, the tomid zone. Under t ut to ano 
girdle of the woild. Bacon. 4 vl to the 
To GiRDLE, verb af. [from the noun] 1. To gird, w 5 Wow, . He 
with a girdle. Giraling one another. SS,. 7 To en bot to deny 
to incloſe, to ſhut in. Mittout ref 
Thoſe ſleeping ſtones, Knd to ſhe 
That as a waiſt do gird/e you about. e " Pn the W 
; Chriſtians of the GirDLE, the chriſtians of Aſia, 1 Pa deen 
thoſe of Syria and Meſopotamia, who are almoſt al q- 3 * jor 5 
cobites, are ſo called, on account of their gay, o * Abaſind 7 wood 


girdle, by the order of Motavachal, 10th califf 0 


A. C. 856. See NesToORIans and JacopiTts:. , cy 2 

Queen GIRDLE [in r an ancient duty 0! . un 6 F Fg 

maintenance of the queen's houſhold, at the 8 3 | conf a 
1 I t Paris. 7 

every muid of wine. and 6 upon each queue a 9 ron ren ou 


G'1RDLE-BELT [of girdle and belt] the be 
waiſt. Dryden. 


a 
G1RDLER [of girdle] a maker of girdles; ; 


but now clue 


maker of bridles for horſes, &c. | TT W> 

GirDLERs, were incorporated Auguſt 6, an 14+ +. * Their Buppoſe oy 
maker, $ maven, 26 ſanto, ane 5+ lu ner changed 3 From ones 
morial enſigns are per ſeſs azure, and or a pale coun! 1 The Cl uus the 1 


iece of the 1ſt, charged with a gridiron of be t hand 3 
is the demy effigy of St. Laurence, holding in his later of the l 
iron, in the left a book, the firſt of the colour, air hall b i 
tal aforeſaid, The motto, Give 1hanks to God. 
ſinghall-Street. i lung 00 

IRE, fab. | gyrus, Lat.] a circle deſcribed by any dus 
tion. This ſhould be . f 
GIRE'LLA, a vane or weather- cock. *. much q 
Gigt. [About the etymo!ogy of this wo there | 
tion. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, Wo ag ro ſuc 
might likewiſe have ceopla, Sax. for a uo e of Karat 
is now found. Minſhew ſuppoſes it to be ow jrella, It. 2 
prating, becauſe they are uſually talkative 3 or 15 4 to Mei 
ther-cock, becauſe of their fickleneſs ; or acc 


| 
it comes from * 
r. 

arlet is very eaſily deduceC. Yon] 40% 
rives it moſt probably from the Iſlandic, 44r/in"%, © w 


maid, or female child. 1d. 
GiRLE [a hunting term] a roe-buck of al like a eil 
Gr aL15H, adj. [of girl] ſuiting a girl, Y09 Gian 


81 v 
„ def ge] ate the manner of 2 gir'. 


Nrupltr % diſpoſition dr behaviour of a girl.. 
Erar unn 2 * of grir. Its ſtill ſed 
8 applied to a tabbed, captious, or peeviſh perſon. 

| in Sg } 


, '.ſof prin] gritining.. 
CC 
Einen point, like the ſtep of a ſtair- caſe, and ending in 


having 2 long. "SHI WY es : 

dre de nr | | giran, Fr. a py in rue K as 

N N Gn \{z,one fitting, his knees being polited ſomewhat aſunder, 

| if JG line being imagined drawn from one to the other, that 
vin the „ 1 « large city, and biſhop's fee of Spain, 
; te province Casale 4+ miles north-caſt of Barcelona. 

* Gator, fi , a fort of 


a . . 

af of to gird. See To Gizad, 

9 2 e fof gird] to encompaſs, to gird ; improper. 

z The radiant line that girts the . Thomſon. ; 
Gur, fubft. (from the verb] 1. A band by which the ſaddle or 
| burthen 5 faſtened upon the horſe. Death hath broke his gr? 

| ur MViſenan. „ | | | 
Uſed of a ſhip, when 


Jon. 2. A circular bandage: | 
mm lng Gint, or To be Gir {a ſea term] 1 
ihe cable is ſo taught, 1. 6. ſtrained, that upon the turning of the 
| ie they cannot get it over the ſtern- poſt, bur it lies acroſs it. 4 
| Gu [of gira, ndel, Sax. gordel, Du. guertel, Ger. 1.4 
E pirdle for 2 1 which comes under his belly, and is buckled on his 
be. to faſten the ſaddle on: 2. The compaſs meaſured by the gir- 
x de. He's a luſty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaſt three yards in 
. the girth. Am: : 3 
To Garn, verb ad. to faſten with 2 girth, 5 5 
The Garz of a piece of timber, the A N of it round; ., 
y |, Giath 7 | cock-figtitors] the compaſs of the body of a cock. 
SGtarn eb; the tape or ribbon of which horſe-girths are made. 
raruol [in the practick of Scotland] a ſanctuary or place of 
| tcfuge. th i A f 
e or Gur'sarMs; a kind of halbert or weapon with two 
| ſpikes, which ſome call biſarms, | fs EN 5 
Grban, a market-town in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 189 
miles from London. 
= G1'5B0R0UGH, & V 
W ſhire, 214 miles from 


=, Cl. I 55 OS 


pleaſant town in the north-riding of York- 
ndon, and 4 from the mouth of the Tees, 


th, W where there is a bay and harbour for ſnißs. DDE, 
his 10 G15t Ground, is when the owner of it does hot feed it with his 
u- on ſtock, but takes in other cattle to graze: | 


_ G:'5:x7 (of g] cattle fo taken in to be grazed, or to feed at 
moch per week. 8 „ 
Siet, among the Engliſh Saxons, ſigniſies a pledge. Thus fred. 

4 pleuge of peace, gi/lebert, an illuſtrious pledge; like the 
Greek Homerus. Gib/on's Cade, | | 
Giri, an herb or weed that grows among corn, called Guiney 


1 Per. N - : 2 

| 5 Givs, ir, werb act. [xifan; Sax; geven, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
ben, H. Ger. gifve, Dan. 0 Su. or, as Caſaubon will, of «yſvaw, 
Gr.] 5 pret. [gafve, Dan. Zeap, Sax. gav, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
pb, H. Ger.] given, irr. part. pol. [ zipen, or agi 

geben, Du. gegeben, Ger. gitven, 568; t. To beſtow, to confer 
Without price or reward. Give us of your oil. Sr. Matthew. 2: 
lo tranſmit from one's ſelf to another by hand; ſpeech, or wri- 
ing, to deliver, to communicate. She gave me of the tree. 
| 3. To put into one's 1 to conſign into one's hands. 
Nature gives us many children. Templi. 0 pay as price or reward, or 
echange.. All chat a man hath will he gie for his life. Job. + 


athenll 


floor 
aer 


helt e 0 field, not to with - hald. Having ſo tamely given an ear to 

tad Wjoſal, 4ddiſor. 6. To quit, to yield as due. Give place, thou 
of thel Wager, EcciegSafticus. 7. To confer, to impart. Nothing can give 
der tf ut to another, which it hath not itſelf. Bramba/l. 8; Lo expole: 


be to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryden. g. To grant, to 
Wow, He has not gives Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 10. To yield, 
u to deny. I gave his wiſe propoſal way. Rowe, 11. To yield 
Mitiout refiſtance. 12. To permit, to commiſſion. Then give th 

fend to ſhed the ſacred wine. Pope. 13. To enable, to allöw. God hath 


o bind 


enyirol 


1. zen the world to underſtand. Hooker. 14. To pay. The applauſe and 
articular probation, moſt reverend for thy ſtretch'd out life, I give to both 
1ans 07 | Jour ſpeeches. Shekg/peare. 15, To utter, to vent. e Rhodians 
d Jeathe ſeing their enemies turn their backs, gave a loud ſhout. Knoles, 16. 
Abaſine Toexhibit, is. This inſtance gives the impoſſibility of an 


blernal exiſtence. Hale. 17. To exhibit as the reſult of a calcula- 
an. The number of men being divided by the number of ſhips; 
pv: four hundred and twenty-four, Abuthrot, 18. To do any act. 
r conſequence of which reaches to others. We deſire to give no 
Mane ourlelves. Burner. 19. To exhibit, to ſend forth as odours from 


þdody. The ripping of their rind givers out their ſmel]. Ray. 20. 


ded fort 


»512ers WP 


rrounds 


V Clued) E addidt to apply. The firſt thing we read they gave themſelves 

4 to, 8 the tilling of the earth. Hooker. 21. To reſign, to yield 

They 7 WP. We pave es for loſt men. Bacon. 22. To conclude, to 
| hel Erboſe. All gawe you loſt. Garth. 


; 23. To give away, to alienate 
From _s s ſelf, to make over to 8 to an The more he 
e © more he ſhewed that he gave away to his new miſtreſs. Sd. 
or Ar, To give back z to return, to reſtore, Their vices give back 
ky e advantages which their victories procured. Atterbury. 2 $. 
51 U to publiſh, to tell abroad. Soon after it was given 
* believed, Hayward. 26. To give the hand; to yield re- 
. « as being ſubordinate or inferior, They may in this re pett 
e, than in others they muſt give the hand, which betoken. 


ange d, 6 

The © 
hand à f 
; of then 
hall b U 


thing in 


1 Pe-eminenice, Hooker. 27. To gi 5 i 
k 0 | 27. To give over; to leave, to quit, 
5 2 7 in this give over endleſs contradictions. Hooker. 1 
l, wy” 2 hawk, to addict, to attach to. I am wholly given over. unto 
ws, Mat , f 29. To give over; to conclude loſt, The phyſicians 
1 1 E ** 2 Adiifon, 50. To give over; to abandon, Beſt 
| „er ber Hooker, 31. To give out; to proclaim, to utter. 


Ei s it out for a rule. Hooker, 32. To give out; to ſhow 


94 ' s falfe 
1 ck N She that ſo young could give eat ſuch a ſeeming, 
man} # * 1 : : FS, 4 


i 


u, Sax. ge- 


im that 2 paſtimes to the people, there were to 


GLA 


Shakeprare, 33. To ive up; to reſign, to yield, to quit. Rea 
to give up the ghoſt for cold I. Tot. To give up f to — | 
A vain young creature giver up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 35. 
To give up; to deliver. Joab gave 1h the ſum of the number. 
2 Samnel, , _ : RY 2 8 
To Give, verb neut. 1. To ruſh; to fall on, to give the aſſault; 
a phraſe merely French, and not worthy of adoption. The enemy 
gives on with fury led. Dryden. 2. To relent, to ſoften, to grow 
moiſt, to begin to thaw. They afterwards give again and grow ſoft. 
Bacon. 3. To move; a, French phraſe, Now back he giver, then 
ruſhes bh amain. Daniel Civil War. 4. To give in; to go back, 
to give way. Thy Scots battalion was inforced to give in. Hayward. 
7 To give in to [a French phraſe] to adopt, to embrace. The poets 
ave ſometimes given in to it. Addiſon. 6. Vo give off.; to ceaſe, to for- 
bear. If we gave of, as ſoon as we perceived that it reached the mind. 
Locke. 7. To give over; to ceaſe, to act no more, If they ſpeak 
to the purpoſe, they. muſt gi He over, Hooker. 8. To give out; to pub- 
liſh, to proclaim. Giing ont that himſelf was ſome great one. 48s. 
9. To give out ; to ceaſe, to yield. That for twenty denials you 
would not give our. Swift, 10. To give way; to yield, not to re- 
fiſt, to make room for. Private reſpects with him gave way to the 
common good. Carew. | 
To Give or to forvcar, requires judgment, 
5 It. 4 dare e tenere, ingig ro Glſegra havere., © 
That is, to give or to forbear with equity, juſtice, candor, and rea- 
ſon, requires a great deal of caution and conſideration. | 
| .  Givs a thing, and take a thing, & 
This proverb, though puerile, is very ancient. Plato mentions it 
as 5 in his time: To op Joe rw aPaipeor; ur Ii. Gr. 
1'VEN, part: pafſ. of to give. See To Give. 3 
˖ Given [with mathematicians] ſignifies ſomething ſuppoſed to be 
nown. : en Robe wee en IL, | | 
Given [of Sipan, Sax.] beſtowed, afforded, produced. 
G1veN ro, joe ap addicted to. 1 
. Gr'ves [of ive] one that gives or beſtows, a donor, a diſtribu- 
ter, a granter, „„ 
Gives [ gedarthfics, Du. a priſon] fetters, ſhackles. See Grves. 
_ Grz2zard [pefier, Fr. gigeria, Lat. it is ſometimes called gixgerne. 
See Gnizzaxod] 1. The | ha muſculous ſtomach of a fowl. Their 
ſecond ventricle the gizzerze. More. 2. It is provetbially uſed fot 
apprehenſion or conception of mind. The gizzards of our publi- 
cans. . L'Eftrange. | 55 | | 
* aBRITY [ glabritar, from glaber, Lat.] ſmoothneſs, bareneſs 
of hair. | „ | 
Gr.a'ciat, adj. Fr. [glacialis, Lat.] icy, belonging to ice, made 
of ice, frozen. n 4 | 
GLactia'tis Hume,, Lat. [with oculiſts] the icy humoury one of the 
three hamours of the eye, which is contained in the uveous coat, 
and is thicker than the reſt. os 1 
To Gra'ciare, verb act. [ glacer, Fr. from glacies, Lat. ice] to 
turn any liquor into ice. ; Fab - 
GLa'ciaTED, part. adj. [ glaciatus, Lat.] frozen, turned to ice. 
| Gracia'TioN, the act of Fevalog or turning any liquid into ice, 
ice formed. Brown uſes it. 585 ; 
Gres 14 a Cornifs [in architecture] an eaſy, ny ov ſlope 
in the cymaiſe of a corniſn, to promote the deſcent and draining off 
a J a gentle fteepneſt 15 ls 
Leis [in fortification] a gentle neſs, or an eaſy ſloping 
; but eat that hed wk $ * the parapet of the co- 
vered way, to the level on the fide of the field. | 5 
Grp, ac. lad, or glæd, Sax. glad, or glade, Dan. gladh, Su. 
but Caſaubon derives it of aya>\c9as, Gr. to rejoice] 1. Joyful, mer- 
ry, chearful, gay. 2. Wearing a 8 fertile, bright. 
he wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad. //aiah. 3. Pleaſed, 
elated with joy: It has generally of, ſometimes at or with, be fore the 
cauſe of joy ; perhaps of is moſt proper; when the cauſe of joy is 
ſomething gained or poſſeſſed; and ar gr wwith, when i is ſome acci- 
dent befallen one's ſelf or another. ry much glad of it. Shakef- 
peare. 4. Pleaſing, exhilerating, enlivening. | 
er converſation : 
More glad ts me than to 4 miſer money is: Sidhey. 
5 xpreſſing gladneſs. Hark, a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers. 


1 


To Gr Ab, werb a. [from the adj.] to make glad, to chear; Each 
drinks the juice that giadi the heart of man. Pope. 3 
To GTA DDE, werb af. [xlabian, dax. ] to make glad, to delight. 
Vital heat in the ſoul chears and gladdens her. Addi/on. 

Gra'Dper (of glad] one that makes glad. Dryden uſes it: 

GLabox, or GLa'Dwin, an herb, alſo called ſpurge · wort. 

_ GLaps [from xlopan, Sax. to be hot, or to ſhine ; whence the 
Daniſh, glod, and the obſolete Engliſh, gie, a red-hot coal John- 
fen; xlave, Sax. the ſetting of the fun] a view of paſſage made 
through a wood, by lopping the branches of trees; a lawn or 
opening in a wood, lucas, Lat. It is taken for an avenue through 
a wood; whether open or ſhaded, and has therefore epithets of op- 
poſite meaning. 

As in that deſcription which the Table of Czzes 
place in which /en/ual pleaſurt reſides. | 

In the green centre of thoſe citron ſhades, 
"Mong gardens, fountains, bow'ry walks, and glades, 
VorvuyTvovs six, &c. | Table of Ces. 
GLA DEN, or G1.aDER, /ub/?. [from gladius, Lat. a ſword] ſword- 
raſs, A general name of plants, that rife with a broad blade like 
doe. Juniul. 

Gr.a'peuLNEss [of glad and Fulne/] joy, gladneſs. Spenſer. 

GLap1ia"TORs [ gladiateurs; Fr. gladiatori, It. gladiatores, Lat. a- 
mong the Romans] were ſword- players or prize-fighters, who fought 
in the Circenfian games, and at the funerals of great men, one againſt 
another, even to the loſs of their lives; either to divert the people, 
or to paciſʒ the ghoſts of their kindred. Theſe exerciſes in the am- 

hitheatres were very extravagant, for according to the greatrieſs of 
be ſeen 
many 


gives us, of the 


6 L A 


any hundred combatants appearing on the liſts one after andthet. 
And ſome emperors gave 1000, others 10000 fencers. | 

This cRuveLs SPECTACULUM, as Cicero calls it, was one of thoſe 
public entertainments, from which the primitive chriſſians thought 


themſelves bound in duty to be abſent; as appears (if my memory 
does not fail me) from St. CIrRIAN and other ancient writers. 


Ls 


GLapia'Turs [gladiatura, Lat.] the feat of fighting with ſwords. 
GLaDLyY of glad] joyfully, merrily. 5 1A 
GLa'dntss [xlabnerpe, Sax.] joy, mirth. 8 | 
GLA'D80ME 1 Sax.] 1. Merry, joyous, delighted, gay. 
Glad/ome company. Spenſer. 2. Cauſing joy, having the appearance 
of mirth or gayety. G/ad/ome day. Prior, | OE 
'GLA'DSOMELY, adv. [of gladſame] with gayety and delight. 
GL'avs0MENEss. [of glagſome] gayety, ſhowinels. | 
GLai, u. [Slæn, Sax. amber, glar, Dan. glaſs, g/area, Lat.] 
1. The white of an egg. Peacham uſes it. 2. A kind of halbert. 


To GLain, verb act. [from the ſubſt. glairer, Fr.] to rub over 


with glair, or the white of an egg. This word, is ſtill uſed among 
bookbinders. | 

GLaive, O. Fr. a ſort of weapon like an halbard, a kind of ſword. 

GLaMo'kGANSHIRE, a county of South Wales, bounded by Breck- 
nockſhire on the north, by Briſtol channel on the ſouth, by Mon- 
mouthſhire on the eaſt, and by Pembrokeſhire and Caermarthenſhire 
8 the weſt. Its capital is Landaff, and it ſends one member to par- 
iament. | i 


or glitter] 1. To give a glance or quick caſt of the eye, to play the 
eye, They fit again and ſigh and glance. Suclling. 2. To ſhoot a 
ſudden beam of ſplendour. Through the gloom the glancing light- 
nings fly. Nove. 3. To fly off in an oblique direction. The jeſt did 

glance away from me. Shakeſpeare. 4. Jo ſtrike in an oblique di- 
rection. Glancing downwards near his flank deſcends, Pope. 5. To 
per by indirect hints. Some men glance and dart at others. 

con. N 
To Grance; verb ad. to move nimbly, to ſhoot obliquely. 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes. Shakeſpeare. 

GLa'NcincLY, adv. [of glance] in an oblique, broken and in- 
ditect manner. Tragſiently, brokenly and glancingly. Hakeweil. 

 GLa'npace Maftage, the ſeaſon of turning hogs into the woods; 
alſo the feeding hogs with maſt. | 

Gr a'xvrs, a diſeaſe in a horſe, a thick, ſkinny and bloody hu- 
mour, proceeding from a defect in the lungs, and voided by the no- 
ſtrils. It is a corrupt matter, and differs in colour according to the 
degree of the malignity, being white, yellow, green, or black. Fare 
riers Dictionary. It has no ſingular. ne 

GLanpiFtrovs [of glandifer, of glans, maſt, and fero, Lat. to 
1 1 bearing maſt or acorns, bearing fruit like acoras. Mortimer 
uſes it. | 

GLa'NDINOsE 1 Lat.] full of maſt., | 

GLand [glans, Lat. gland, Fr.] glands are fleſh-kernels, a ſort of 
ſubſtance in an animal body of a peculiar nature, the uſe of which is 
to ſeparate the fluids, All the gland, of a human body are reduced to 
two forts, viz. conglobate and conglomerate. | 

But I ſhonld think Dr. KEIr's deſcription of the g/and: far better, 
who, after having obſerved that they are either /imple and conglobate, 
or compound and conglomerate, proceeds as follows. A conglobate 
gland is a little ſmooth body wrapped up in a fine ſein, by which it is ſe» 
parated from all other parts, only admitting an ar/eryand zerug to paſs 
in, and giving way to a vein and excretory canal to come out; of this 
fort are the glands of the BRAIN, the /ab:a/ glands, and the teſtes, A 
conglomerate gland is compoſed of many litte conglobate glands, &c 
See CONGLOMERATE. g 

Compound GLanD, the ſame with conglomerate gland. See Grand. 

Vaſcular GLanDs, are only cluſters of little veſſels, which unitin 
together form the canal or excretory duct through which their ſecrete 
Juice is diſcharged. | | : 

Vejicular Glaxps, are aſſemblages of veſiculz, communicating 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger veſſels, by 
the prolongation of which the exeretory duct is formed. 8 

GLaNnD1'VEs, a city and biſhop's ſee of Provence in France, ſituated 
on the river Var, 26 miles north-weſt of Nice. 

GLa"NDULa, or GLA'NDULE [glandult, Fr. glandula, It. and Lat. 
with anatomiſts] a ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of humours, a 
kernel in the fleſh, a ſoft, fat, ſpongy ſubſtance of a peculiar nature, 
ſerving to ſtrengthen the veſlels, to luck up ſuperfluous humours, and 
to moiſten other parts. Ray. 

GLaNnDULAa Guidonis [With anatomiſts] a kind of ſwelling like a 
glandule, ſoft, moveable without roots, and ſeparate from the parts 
about it. | | 

GLa'nDvLa Pinealis [with anatomiſts] a glandule or kernel in the 
folding of the brain, called choroides, called alſo coronarium, on ac- 
eount of its reſembling a cone or pine-apple in ſhape. | 

GLANDULA Pituitaria [in anatomy] a ſmall glandule in the ſella 
equina of the brain, which kernel is covered over with the rete mira- 
bile in many brutes, but not in men. 

'Gra'npurlz Lumbares [in anatomy] three glands ſo termed on ac- 
count of their lying upon the loins. | = 588 

GLANDUL# Odorifere Lat. [in anatomy] certain ſmall glands in 
that part of the penis where the præputium is joined to the balanus, 
ſo called from a ſtrong ſcent their ſeparated liquor emits, 

__ GranvuLs Sebacee, Lat. [in one dh large number of glands, 
lying under the {kin of the auricle of the ear, and which becauſe 
they ſeparate a greaſy matter, are ſo called by Valſalva, the firſt diſ- 
coverer. | 

GLanpvui.z Myrtiformes, Lat. bh anatomy] the contracting of the 
E bres of the broken hy men upon the firſt coition. 

LANDULZ Reuales [in anatomy] two glands lying wrapt up 
in far, between the aorta and the kidney, a little above the emulgent 
veſſels. | Py | 
' Gux'npuls [glardula, Lat.] a kernel in the fleſh, a ſmall gland 
ſerving to the ſecretion of humours. | 5 

GLa'pvulss Adventitious [with ſurgeons] are thoſe kernels, which 
5 ſometimes under the arm-holes, in the neck; as the king's evil, 
Ca : 


o GLANCE, verb neut. prob. of glaentzen, Ger. to ſhine, ſparkle, | 


Philips. 6. The quantity of wine uſually C 


GLA 
Perpetual Grandvyss; br Natd»al 
Sc. ] are the pancreas or ſweet-btead, 2 
GLANDULO'sA Tunica Intafinorum, Lat f. 
glandules or kernels, of whick the innermoſt hy 
guts is full; whoſe uſe is to ſoak in the 10 
to ee. it to the lacteal veins. 
LANDULO'SA Corpora, Lat. [with. anatomif 
kernels, lying under the eil veſicæ; —— 
of the ſemen and urine, which they ſerve to lubries 
pery ; alſo affording a kind of vehicle to the dere or make 


| > ſeminal may 
.GLanNDULO'sE or GLA'NDULOUS [g | mitter 


(with ſe 
nealis, &. 
*Nitomi 
Of the j 


DULE; 
ula pj 


| 1 | 
_ f glandules or kernels. 14 1 dnl, Fr 
LANDULO'sITY [of plandulous) a j 
uſes it. 1 5 colledtion of lande I 


GLa"NDULOUSNESS [of tandulous) fulnef; 
GLa'nDULOuUs I,, Tt: 


of gta 
glandul, us, Lat, * 
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glands. ; | 
GLaxputovs Roots f with botaniſts] 
ne]-wiſe, and are faſtened together 
threads, . 1 
GLaxputovs 7% [with anatotniſts) is ſuck gag 
mY of the ears, breaſts, ſweet — Soom ell 4 
LA 8 rs 1p tip Gf ike ©. 
toris. Ba _— | e N 1 tle Penis and ef, 
GLans Unguentavia, Lat. [with botaniſts) the fri. ft 
ere about the ſize of =_ hazel nut, with a tee * 
To GrARk, verb neut. Falgeren, Du. eclaires. Fr.] 1. 7 
blaze ſo as to dazzle the eres. A glaring Tight, Bay 1 1 80 
intently upon, to look with fierce piercing eyes. Loot hoy 8 
glares. SBakeſpeare. 3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly and with ern 
luſtre. The moſt e/aring and notorious paſſages are none of th c ” 
or moſt correct. Felton. | | | * ne 
wa Grant, verb ad. to ſhoot ſuch ſplendor as the eye eint 
One ſpirit in them rul'd, and ev'ry eye 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fre. n, 
Grant, ſabſt. [from the verb] t. Overpowering lofre, fuck ler. 
dor as dazzles the eye. Looking like a ſpectre ant: fy) 
flambeaux. Aua ſin.. 2. A fierce piercing look. 4 lm nov he 
ſtalks with fery glure. Milton, | 
 Grango'ss, or Gta'teovs, aff. [elairex, Fr. pri, In] 
1. Full of gravel and ſand. 2. Conſiſting of viſcous tranſparent n- 
ter, like the white of an evo. 
8 [probably of celairant, Fr.] dazzling, Mazing ou; ap. 
ent. | 
# GrA'x 18s, the capital of one of the eantons of Syitzerlnd of the 
ſame name, ſituated about 35 miles ſouth-eaſt of Zurich, | 
Gra'scow, a large city of Scotland, in the ſhire of Clydeſdale, 
ſituated on the river Clyde; 20 miles north-weſt of Lanerk, and 40 
_ weſt of Edinburgh. It has an univerfity, and a good foreign 
trade. | 
To GLase, or To Graz [of xlær, Sax. glaf. To gd, on 
accidentally varied. Nn 1. To do over with glaſs, as potter 
do their earthen ware; from the Fr. glaiſe, argilla, Lat. 2. Toorer- 
lay with ſomething ſhining and pellucid. Strong colours with which 
we paint that which we intend to glaze. Dryden. 3. Io fit a glow 
upon linen, ſilk, c. 4. To furniſh'with windovs of glas, tomake 
aſs lights for windows. Glazed with cryſtalline glaß. Barn, dee 
o GLazE. 0 
GLa's1zr, or Grazien fcorrupted from glaſir, of gal one 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. Other manufafturers of ga 
are otherwiſe named. LISTS 6 = 
GLa's1Ers, were incorporated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
They confiſt of one maſter, two wardens, twenty-one aſſiſtants, We 
ſeventy-five livery-men, &e. the fine for which is 3 J 6:. 8 = 
arms are argent, two croſſing irons ſalterways between oe 1 
nails ſable on a chief gules, a lion of England crelt, * 
eraſed or, between two wings azure, ſapporters two fiſcals ws 
each holding a torch proper. Their motto, Lucem fun : n0 "_ 
Deus. They have no hall ſinte the fire of London, but 
at Lorimers hall. | | 
GLass [ xlæy, Sax. glas, Du. and 
glat, Britiſh, green, glaas, Su. vlaſ;, 
and this primarily ſignifies clean or clear, 
its tranſparency. The word g/aſ cometh 
Dutch glauſen, which ſignifieth zmongſt .mbles 
from glactes, in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe colour 2 "ng in 
Peacham] 1. An artificial tranſparent ſubſtance, made by 1. 
falts and flint or ſand together, with a very veheme 
ſaid to have been firſt invented by the inhabitants 0 


thoſe roots that 


ines from 
105 Marth 
d rom 


Dan. as Pezron im 
Ger. in Erſe it i cal 
being ſo denominate 
from the Belgic and Hig 
them to ſhine; 0 pernaps 


maker of it in Rome was in Tiberius's time, whom he 2 they loſe 


for fear it ſhould take from the value of gold and _ : An 
their repute (as ſome relate.) It was firſt brought to Eng 


year 662, by Renault, a foreign biſhop. 2. 4 gl 


kind. 


The eighth appears who bears 
Which ſhews me many more. 


a 721 


hakeſpearee 


3. A looking-glaſs, a mirrour. 


With twinkling g/a/es to betray 

The larks that in the meſhes light. 
4. An hour glaſs ; [ ; 
ſand in it. 5. A cup of glaſs'uſed to drink erbte F = 
draught. A man thinks one g/aſs more will not make 
Taylor. 7. A perſpective glaſs, Thoſe who have 
by glaſſes. Dryden. o coarſe 

Lass Drops or Butbles, are ſmall parcels of © 

taken out of a pot in 


Dryden. 


d bein 


ceeding hot, are dropt into a veſſel of cold water, e drops * 
il} ; d Prince Ru | the 
they are cold. Theſe are Re - doon ps you bei. © * 


exhibit this ſurprizing phænomenon, 


doeh, 


| | fact 
{trained juice called wy 0 
ö 0 


— 
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| ea SEES ed end of them, the whole bujk of the 
al bi ET Gr moet into ſmall atoms or duſt, with a briſk 
. or 


2 of Antimony 
er of dat inert eg, Ps ye 
{rom the faces or des tt U 1 12d window glaſs, of ſuch a qua- 

zal Otten AHH diſtioaly, ſee what is done on the, other ſide 
Jy, that a Pes ts light to paſs through it. It 1s caſt in a mould, 


i i: found at the bottom of the crucible, cleared 


* 
* 


we :dmits light 7 : | 
| of it, but yet 44 20 — its ſurface with oblong circular figures, or in 

rt 1 uy 7 4 weaver s ſhuttle, concave on one fide and coavex on the 
| the form 01 * 0 c 


a GLassss, and laſſes are brittle ware. 


t Kell. and both ruihed by it. r 
| 1 * 5 gr of glaſs, nia oen Get thee glaſi eyes. Shake- 
ſpare. | ' 1; To ſee as in a glaſs, to repreſent as in a 

Ta 09408 49 22 glaſ mine own debility. Sid, 2. To caſe 
ory Tendring their own worth from whence they were glaſst. 
| Cholpeare 3. To. cover with glaſs, to glaze. Glaz 4 Over by 
| + vitrifying heat. Boyle. 


GL as-FURNACE of glaſs und furnace] a furnace in which glaſs is 
Bode by DAR 2 glaſs and gazing] finical, often beholding 


| Gta DN A adj. 
one's ſelf in a glas. . | | Cl 
ODOR. fot glaſi and 'yrinder] one whoſe trade is to 
grind and poliſh glaſs, & 4» F 1 4 4 1 6 8 1 
GLa'ss-HOUSE [of glaſs and hoy/e] a houſe where glaſs is manu- 
12 [of glaſs and nn] one who ſells glaſs, | 
Gr,as5-ME'TAL [of "4 and metal] glaſs in fuſion. ä 
| GLa'ss-worK [of g/a/s and N manufactory of glaſs. 1 
GLA SSok T, .f. ſalicornia or ſaltwort. A plant with an apetalous 
fower wanting eee for the ſtamina or chives and the 
embryoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves, which afterwards 
become "ods or bladders: the ſpecies are two. © Theſe 20 grow 
on the ſea coaſts in many parts of Europe, and upon the ſhores in ſe- 
Iveral parts of England, which are waſhed every tide with the ſalt water. 
he inhabitants upon the ſea-coaſt cut them up toward the latter end 


in the ſun, they burn them for their aſhes which are uſed in making 
bf glaſs and foap. Theſe herbs are by the country people called 
&elp, and are promiſcuouſly gathered for uſe. From the aſhes of 
Peſe plants is extracted the ſalt called ſal kali or alkali, much uſed by 
1 Miller. W f oy: | 

E GLa'ssr, ad. [xlepyicx, Sax.] 1. Made of. glaſs, vitreous. 
Turns to a 6% Meine Bacon. 2. Being of the nature of glaſs, 
like plaſs, The %%% ſtream. Shakeſpeare. 

A 8 


It produces ſome 


ance to their enemies. |; 1 
: LVE, ſubſe. [.glaive, Fr. glaif, a hook, Wel. g/aive is Erſe for a 
. ad ſword, a falchion. Each a glave had pendant by his 
1 bluvea [in old records) a lave, javelin, or hand-dart. _ 
5 OGLA'vER [glave, Wel. flattery, Flipan, Sax. to flatter. It is 
tuned in Scotland] to flatter, to wheedle, to fawn upon. A 
, ay council, L*'Efrange, : | 
UYVERING, part. [of glaver] fawning, flattering. 
eit luer, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb celandine. . 
uv co, of GLav'coss, Lat. [yAcuzxupe, Gr. glaucome, Fr.] 
1 kin the eye, when the cryſtalline humour is changed into a grey 
mi colour, without detriment of fight; and therein differs from 
"0 Kb commonly called ſuffuſion. Zuincy. The glaucoma is no other 
"ett de than the cataract. Sharp. 3 
lived'nrum, Lat. [with botaniſts) penny-royal. 
rom with botanic wtiters] of a whitiſh green colour, with 
li, lueiſh caſt; as the leaves of the Perſian lily, French 


g to the poets] a fiſherman; who, as he caught 
dem on the bank, and they had no ſooner taſted of a cer- 
derb, but they leaped into the ſea again; which Glaucus per- 


bles- 
'r fn , taſted of the herb himſelf; and preſently leaped into the ſea, 
"a came one of the ſea gods. | 
he fir Ne nous, muddy, lamm. ; 
i-th, E YMOVsNEsS [of 2. muddineſs; clanimineſs: 
en loſe $325 [slerean, Sax.] 1. To do over with glaſs: 2. To 
in the nr upon linen, Ic. See To GlAsx. 5 | 
of any 1 oh fal tot Slapean, Sax.] 1. Done with glaſs. 2. Hav- 
t [glzpen, Sax. gläetetn. Ger. made of glaſs. 
| i, one who works or makes glaſs windows. See Gra- 
LEAD lu 1 4 Li * . 
| ts (Ti, Bax. a Fe, a buzzard hawk. k ſtill retains 
ming 0 of 1; ma, gleam, or xleomung, Sax. a light] a ſudden 
ing gi, 4 ws b luſtre, brightneſs. Covers all the fiel 0k gleam of 
a ga Þ Giza | 
im dn 1 We e, [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſhine with ſudden 
the 0000 0 tins 0 t firſt faint gleaming in the dappled eaſt. Thom/or. 
| Ferre, fr gleam in lengthen' d viſtas thro the trees. Themen. 
8 10 ap ft — bade is ſaid of a hawk, when ſhe caſts ot 
| in Ly ay 5 A r. 3 
wo let WG. e (of gleam] ſhining or caſting forth beams or ſud- 
1 uur, af, | 


with ami the moſt fixed and hardeſt mat- 
un 


- lity of ERHY.. ˙ 1 VVV 
 , GLE'BULENT, ad. [glebulentus, Lat.] cloddy, abounding with 


of ſummer, when they are fully grown; and after having dried them 


I . e flaſhing, darting ſudden cbrruſcations of | 


G' LI 


To Gran, wverh ad. ¶ glaner, Fr. as Sk inner thinks, from granum 
Lat. a grain] 1. 10 pick up the ſcattered ears of corn after reaping. 
She came and g/eaned in the field after the reapers. Ruth. 2. To gather 
any thing thinly ſcattered. "They g/eancd of them in the highways five 
thouſand men. Judges. FFV 1 
GLEAN, abt. * the verb] a collection made laboriouſly and 
Py mou degrees. The glcans of yeliow thyme diſtend his thighs. 
a Jaes. VOM ES. ; $665 00 . "1 AY r 8 
GEA ER [of gran] 1. One who glęans or gathers after the reap- 
ers. Thomſon uſes it. 2. One who collects any thing flowly and la- 
boriouſly. Coffee-houſe gleaner of the city. Locke. = 
GLE ANING, adj. [pf glean] gathering ears after reaping. -. 
GLEANING, /abjt. [of gran} 1. The act of gleaning. 2. The thing 
gleaned. 'T'o gather the g/canings of the rich man's harveſt, At- 
terbury. n 
(GLEAR.; See IAI l. . 
GLEeBa'RLE [in old records] turf, pete or earth fit to burn. 
_ Greps, Fr. [gleba, Lat.] a turf or clod of earth, ſoil, ground. 
Fertile of corn the glele. Milton,  _ | | 
; GLEBE Land, church-land, moſt commonly taken for land belong- 
ing to a pariſh- church or parſonage beſides the tithe and other offer- 
JJ IEEE GG on lb ney Eo £24 ds 
, GLtno'us, or GLE'BosE, adj. [glebeſus, of glela, Lat.] full of 
clods, turfy. : 


Gr BOU SNES, or GLeBo'siTY [of gletous] fulneſs of clods, qua- 


* . 
_ Grz'py, ach. [of glebe | 
fat or Fatal if . Thr any nieaning. Sadly diffus 
tue's gleby land. Prior: _ +... n ME 
, GLeve [Slida, zleda, xliba, Sax. ] a kite. SeeGreap. Den tero- 
Romy, FFF 2 . Chas £4. 
. Gieve, or GLeep, [from Flopan, Sax. to glow] a hot ember or 
live coal. A provincial and obſolete word. | : 
. GLes {xle, Zlic, Slige, Sax:], gladneſs; mirth, joy. It an- 
ciently ſigniſied muſic Find at feaſts, It is not now uſed, except in 
ludicrous writings, -or, with ſome mixture of irony and contempt. 
Many wayfarers make themſelves glee. Carew. | FRET 

GLEE'FUL, adj. [zlepul, Sax.] full of gladneſs, cheerful. Every 
thing doth make a g/cefzl boaſt. Shakeſpeare. © _ kn 
GLEE'FULLY, adv. [of gleeful} joy fully, Wc. : 
GLEe'FuLNess [of gie] fulneſs of joy, mirth, &c. 
GLEEK, Jabf. [xhzze, Sax.].1, Muſic, or the muſician.— No mo- 
ney but the g/ze& — I will give you the minſtrel. Shakr/peare, 2. A 
game at cards... 2 ? | N 

To GLEEK, verb neut. [ ligman in Saxon is a mimic or droll] 1. 
To ſneer, to gibe, to droll upon. I can ge upon occaſion, - Shake- 
ſpeare, 2. In Scotland it is ſtill retained, and ſignifies to fool or ſpend 
time idly with ſomething of mimickry or drollery. 

To GLEEN, verb neut. i 


turfy. Perhaps in the folowing paſſage 


O'er vir- 


[ know not the original notion, of this 


cord; it may be of the ſame race with g/ow or gleam. Fohnſon] th 


. ſhine with heat, poliſh, or burniſn. Harden gleeninꝝ armour. Prior. 
GLEET, abt. [it is written by Skinner g/ztr, and derived of zliban 

Sax, to glide or run ſoftly] 1. A venereal diſeaſe, a flux of thin hu- 

mour from the urethra. 2. A thin matter iſſuing out of ulcers or 


ſores. A ſanions ooze. Wi/eman. 


If the running continues, after other ſymptoms of a gonorrhea are 


gone off, tis called a EE, and is very difficult to cure, Qery, if 
this is not that diſeaſe which AsT&uc calls the HABITUAL GONORR-= ' 
nA? Aftruc de Morb. Vener. Ed. Paris, p. 201. ; 
To GLetrT, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To drip or 00ze with 
thin, ſanious liquor. Miſeman. 2. To run lowly. . Ger down the 
rocky caverns of theſe mountains. Chene. | 
8 adj, [of glect] ichorous, thinly ſanious. 
nies it. ö | | 
Sr EN, ful}. [gleann, Erſe] a valley, a dale, The widow's daugh- 
ter of the . «52 £5 55 
GENE, or Gl ENA lr, Gr.] 1. The ball or apple of the eye. 
2. The hollowneſs of a Bone, which receives another into it ; thoſe 
cavities of bones that are of a middle kind; that is, neither the deepeſt 
nor ſhalloweſt, but in a mean between both 
GLzno1'des [of yawn and «9-, Gr. form] are two cavities in the 
lower part of the firſt vertebra or turning joint of the neck. + 
GLew, fact. a viſcous cement, made by Uiſiolving the. ſkins of 
animals in boiling water, and drying the jelly. This is more uſually 
written glue. See Gun. . Swi 
GL1s- (prob. of Zlidan, Sax. xi®-, Gr. Skinner] ſlippery, {mpoth 
as glaſs, fo formed as to be eaſily moved. The parts being. g/, and 
continually in motion; fall off from one another. Barnet. 2: Smpoth, 
voluble. Never ſo much g/6 nonſenſe put together. Locle. 
_ Gris, ab. Long g/ibs, which is a thick curled buſh of hair hang- 
ing down over their eyes, and monſtrouſly diſguiſing them. Spen/er. 
4 Gin, werb act. [from the adj.] to caſträte. Shakeſpeare 
wes it. 22 8 
GL1BLY, adv. [of gib] ſmoothly, volubly, | 
G:rpxess [of gl, Eng: oem and neyre, Sax.] ſlipperineſs. A 
poliſn'd ice-like g/:bne/s doth enfold. Chapman. 
GLECTRARIZA, , . — „„ 
To Grid, r. verb neut. glid and glided, pret, and part. p. { xl1- 
ben; Sax. glijden, Du.] 1. To ſlide or paſs along eaſily and gently. 
The g/iding ghoſts. Dryden. 2. To flow gently and filently ; as wa- 
ter in a brook. The g/iding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. Dryden, z. 
To move fwiftly and imontply along. The objects only g4de before 
the eyes and diſappear. Dryden. 
Grip, allt. [from the verb] lapſe, the act or manner of paſſing 
ſmoothly. With indented z/ides did flip away: Shakefeare. 
Sr ER [of g/ide] one that glides. Spenſer uſes it. 
GLike, /ubft. [zliz, Sax. See GI EEE] a ſneer, a ſcoff, a gibe; 


Wiſeman 


* — 


now obſolete. - Charles his ges. J N | 
To Grun, verb neuf. [glimmer, Dan. to ſhine, glimmen, Du. 
to glow, glimma Su.] 1. To ſhine faintly. The weſt yet g/immers 
wich ſome ftreaks of day. Shakeſpeare. Or as the word is by a moſt 
beautiful meraphor introduced in the Table of Cans. 


An 


GLO 


.. 
CLIMMER tranſlation in our own. | | 
* . Tableo ere in E 25 verſe, Ke. 
2. To begin to appear by degrees and faintly, as the light does at 
| wp of % to be peeve imperſectlyj. Got a glinmering who 
; were; of ton; | : 

8 of 5 verb] 1. Faint ſplendor, weak light. 
2. A kind of foſſil. leſſer maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and 
Kony bodies diſperſedly, from their ſhining and 
ducement to the writers of foflik to give th 
mica aid glimmer, Woodward, © 
1 part. [of to glimmer] caſting a glancing or trem- 

ight. 

T9 1. A ſudden and tranfient beam or flah of light. Light as 
the lightning g/imp/e they ran. Milton. 2. A ſudden and ſhort view. A 
taſte and g/imp/e of his preſent juſtice. Hakewell. 3. A weak faint light. 
Got ſome faint glimp/e of. Locke. 4. Tranſitory luſtre. One gl/imp/e 
of glory to my iſſue give. Dryden. 5. Short fleeting enjoyment. 
Glimpſe of delight or pauſe from anxious woe. Prior. ©. The exht- 
bition of a faint e No man hath a virtue that be hath 
not a glimp/e of. Shakeſpeare. 

GLrzscere, Lat. to kindle oe grow kpht, as fire does. 

GLnetre [in a medicinal ſenſe} is applied to the natural heat and 
| — of ſpirits; or the excerbation of fevers, which return peri- 

ieally. \ 

GL 1s, Lat. [with botaniſts] a thiſtle or piony root. 

To GLr'sTen, or To GL1'sTzr, werb/a#. [olittra, Su. glittan, Ger. 
gliſteren, glinſteren, Du. glaentzen, Ger.] to thine, to be bright or 


limmering were an in- 


bodies the name of 


; a hp with light. Helmets g/ fer brighteſt in the faireſt ſunſhine, 
penſer. Gliflening earth. Thomſon, 


GLr'srzs [properly eher, from xaugu, Gr.] See CLysTER. | 
To Ls! yp Wo . Flrripian, Sax.] to ſhine, 
to gleam, to exhibit luſtre. The gliztering of a blade. Bacor. 2. 
1 de 8 to be ſtriking. The moll glittering temptations. 
ecay Piety. | / 
| ta A 8 the verb] luſtre, bright ſhow, The glitter 
0 \ 


on A particle uſed by Chaucer 


GLr'TT8RANce, ſhining, 
and the old Engliſh poets. This participial termination is ſtill re- 


ined in Scotland. 
GLItt, or Grrzr fwith r a thin matter iſſuing out of 
wounds and ulcers ; eſpecially when the nervous or finewy parts are 
bruiſed and hurt.. See GLesrT. | 


GLrTTERING, part. [of glitter, xlirenang, Sax.) ſhining, bright, 


ing. 
This litt ring viſions in ſucceſſion riſe, 
And laughs at Socrates the chaſte and wiſe. Table of Ces. 
GL1*TTERINGLAY, adv. [of glitter] with ſnining luſtre. 
To Groax, verb neut. fglueren, Du.] 1. To look aſkew, to ſquint. 
Skinner. * Scotland] to ſtare ; as, what a g/oarand quean ! 
- Groar, adv. [prob. of glerio/us, Lat.] as, gloar fat, fulſomely 
t : 


Gro any, fulſomely. 
| GLo'sarp, b. [of glow} a glow-worm. 
Gro'barED, ag. fo atuz, Lat) made round or like a ball ; fphe- 
vical, ſpheroidical. | | 
GLonz, Fr. [glee It. and Sp. of g/obzs, Lat. with mathemati- 
eians] is a ſolid body exactly round, contained under one ſurface, in 
the middle of which is a point, from whence all right lines drawn to 
the ſurface, are equal one to another. 2. The terraqueous ball. 
This terreſtrial g/obe. Locke. 3. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a 
tirele. A globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd. Milton. 
Gros Artificial Terreftrial, a globe that has all the parts of the 
earth and ſea or delineated on its ſurface, like as on a map, and 
in their natural order and ſituation. See plate vii. fig. 11. 
GLons Artificial Celeſtial, is a globe, upon whoſe ſuperficies is 
painted the images of the conſtellation, and the fixed ftars, with the 
eireles of the ſphere. See vii. fig. 12. | 
- Grope Hiereglyphicaly, repreſents mſtability. Thus in Cezxs, 
| Febics, or moral phile/opby, is portray d as ſtanding on a Cunx, for its 
firmneſs and ſtability [See eue. 
Ball, for a reaſon well expreſſed 
« Her grace anfab/ as her tottering na L, 
«© Whenc'er ſhe ſimiles, ſhe meditates our /all. 
| Table of Ce2xs in Engliſh werſe, &c. 
4 Gros is one of the emblems of eternity. | 
 Gtops-aMARANTH, or everlaſting flower [amaranthoides, Lat. 
the flowers are ſmall and cut into four ſegments which are collect 
into fquamoſe heads, from each of theſe icales is produced a ſingle 
flower; the ovary in the bottom of the flower becomes a roundiſh 
crooked ſeed contained in a thin pellicle. Miller. 
GLoBe-pa'rsr, a kind of flower. 
+ Gro'pe-ri54, a kind of orbicular fiſh. / f | 
GLoBs-RANU NCULUS [bellebororanunculus, Lat.) it bath ſingle cir- 
cumſcribed leaves like the ranunculus; the cup of the flower conſiſts of 
| five ſmall leaves of the ſame colour with the flower. Miller. © 
 Gyroms.Tar'sTLE. It hath the whole appearance of a thiſtle, The 
leaves are produced alternately ; the florets conſiſt of one leaf, which 
is divided into five ſegments, and is hollow, and each ſingle floret has 
a fealy cup. The flowers are collected into a ſpherical head. Miller. 
- Gropo'se, or Gt.o'sovs, adj. ¶glaboſus, Lat.] round as a globe or 
| bowl; When the accent js intended to be on the laſt ſyllable, the 
word ſhould be written g/ob#e ; and when on the firſt, gebaut. 
Ihen form'd the moon hg} 
” . .Ghboſe. Milton. | 15 
But the above rule for the accent is not obſerved in the following 
pailage. | 


: © Wide over all the plain and wider far 


y the ingenious tran/iator in theſe 


Milton. 


Than all this 2% earth in plains outſpread. 
- Gropo'seNnEss, or „ee ; lobefita, It. globoſitas, Lat.] 
1 


N in form, globular The ghbeſity of the 


* 
: 


but FoxTuns, on a Grog or 


To Groxy [plerio, Lat. /e glorifier, Fr] nan. 0 G 
to pride one's {| 75 Fam Eng is not good. fun 0 find no — 
Gronv [in painting] thoie beains of light ce, 1 vpon dd, in com 
the head of our Saviour, ſaints, Oc. v5 like 3 $74 * Far | 
e. Collier. with 1000 | Gor! 
— Grony [ith Airiven}" che majeſty of God rue Gol To Gio: 
wer, and all other divine perfections Query, N * bagrach, Bot or req 28 
in the ſcripture uſe, does not alſo imply ſo ne 6% 7. 11.1 un ples g 
emblematic bol of the divine preſence, dus 4% in the proph id take {. 
Moſaic tabernacle, of ſuch as appeared to Exel. grts an ul Kat, Fires 
vifiim? And as to that uſe of the word which _— of ditferent l Wit 
and blazy of divine power and perfections, t which it is apt Cele 
on E Es, according to the different ſugjects © 4, or wo bong £6 feel | 
ſcripture z whether to the ange/ie world in Sener kar in gb. 11 nd ſmile 
higher order, for ** ane /r di ers from another 1 che uplbo dri, in 
what is the whole ſyſtem of ſun, moon, an 8 with tha * Tipton, w 
all derived excellence and perfection, 23 PAaTHER of cle * 
n 


GLO 


Gto'svrns, aj. [globularii, of globulus; Lat 
Grew vſes it. 9 le er Lat, round ike 2 gh. 
GLOBULAR Chart, is the repreſentation of the ſurf; | 
of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe upon a plain” be 4; 
rallels of latitude are circles nearly concentric. wit tier 
bending towards the poles, and the rhumb lines , 
4 ＋ gre the * 1 of a floſculous flower couſill 
* 14 ; 
— which are divid mo ſeveral ſegments ind hs of ay 
GLo'suLarntss [of globularir, Lat] the {, | 
 Gro'sures ¶glabulu, Lat.] bates are fic matte cl 
are of a globular or ſpherical figure. co water 2 


GLo'BuLovs {glebuloſur, Lat.] being round in form of 
e gb 


Boy le uſes it. 

GLo'puLvs Nef [in anatomy] the lower cartitagi 

part of the noſe. l 71 OUS Borel 
Gro'cesrer, the A of Glocellerſhire, and a h 

miles from London. It ſends two members 

connty of gloceſter alſo ſends two members, 


| 


A Diſhop's fe 
© parkainen 'w 


GLo'cow, a city of Sileſia, on the riy 1 
of Bre ſaw. 4 er Oder, 45 Mites Tonk. ze 
To Gio'usraTE, verb aff. F[ylm:ratum, ſup. of gan, & 
1 Ul 


ghmus, Lat. a ball] to gather any ching into a ball or h 
 Gro'meRaTED, part. ar. ¶ glomcrato, Lat.} N my 
bottom, as yarn, &c. ' | wt 
GLourRa'TION [glomeratze, Lat.] the act of wing; | 
bottom or of forming into a ball, as yarn, c. is wot ls 
formed into a ball. Bacon it. j 2 body 


GLo'MERoUs, adj}. [ glomeraſus, Lat.] round like 2 
yarn, &c. CT 115 a ball or ſphere: | lum of ie, | _ 
GLoom, u. [zlomang, Sax. twilight] 1. Impereg 4.4. . 1 
diſmalneſs, defect of) light. 1 and dreadful hn. Mn , 25 9 
Cloudineſs of aſpe, e of mins 5 = 
To Groom, verb neat. from the ſubſt.] 1. Ta ſhi obſer ſuper 
the twilight; this ſenſe is now obſolete. A litt Slang Ta 6 
like a ſhade. 1 * 2. To be cloudy, to be dark. 3. Jo hg. HO 
lancholy, ta be fullen. ; ae 
_ GrLoo'wmitY, adv. [of ghomy) 1. Obſcurely, wir: alk Babes 
diſmally. 2. Sul'enly, with cloudy aſpect, with cart inten, GL 
How gloomily he looks. Dryden, mo 2 ee 
GLoo'mingss = gloomy) 1. Duſkineſs, cloudineh, inpeſtd jg 61 
diſmalneſs. 2. Sullenneſs, melancholy, cloudineſs of lk, Nr. imer. 
neſs of mind. The gleomineſt in which ſometimes the nink; of the +. Gy, 
beſt men are involved. Addifon. | GL 
GLoo'ny, adj. [xlomunx, Sax.} 1. Duſky, almolt dart orchuty, Their 
diſmal for want of light. Hid in gloomieſt ſhade, Milm, 2 Dak Gre 
3 3 Gloomy dis. Milton. 3. Sullen, melacko, doudy | preſs] 
ook. _ | GLos 
Gro“ iA PATRI ICI. e. glory to the father] a formil: or werſe in | firument 
the liturgy, repeated at the end of each pſalm, and upon other occa- F GLos: 
= to give glory to the holy trinity, called adh doxology, See | ve F 
OXOLOGY., | Glo 
Gro! aA i Excelſu, Lat. Ii. e. glory in the highef 2 bind of hyn aS, 
alſo rehearfed in the divine offices. | (explanati 
Gra'z1sp, ad. [from glory] illuſtrious, decorated with glory dy: primar 
nified with honours. Your once g/oried friend. lin. | author of 
Groxtrica Trion, Pr. ſplorificazione, It. gli fru Sp, of fir. Is one whi 
featio, Lat.] 1. The act of glorifying. 2. An admitting to the flat beraphers 
of glory. 3. A giving glory. The g/orification of Col. Taj, dynines gr 
Fo GLo'syyY, verb ad. [ ghrificare, It. and lat. gie, Fr. gh Cross 
rifar, Sp.] 1. To give glory to, to pay honour orpraileto in _ ſnbe] the 
Gods glorified. Hasler. 2. To procure honour ol praiſe v pet n Cross 
Makes them fit fure and gloriſſes the throne. Daniel. 3. T0 1 over: 
to extol. Him they ſet up and glory). Sperfer. 4- 1 * t. 
glory or dignity, to place among the blefſed. Whom be julneeu 7 Ih 
he alſo glorified. Romans. : 
Gro ee {glorieux, Fr. g hrigſb, It. and Sp. of gr e ett a 
Honourable, renowned, praiſe-worthy, noble, a n 1 of the 
over the whole world. Haniel. 2. Boaftful, haughty, ode tg 
They that are g/orious mult needs be fadious. Barr. | Pe” Gd e 
GLo'rtousLY, adv. [of glorious) ſplendidly, oy 55 | pores 12 5 
ſtial flames which * ſo glorioufly in their works. Drja. FE, 
nourably, .renounedly. oc a chal 
Gone [ghire, Fr. ghris, It. Sp. Port. and Lat] 19 13 
renoun, reputation, fame. Thought it no 5% © che 0 Fs 
Sidney. 2. Praiſe paid in adoration and worlhip. = for tha Mud 
the higheſt. $7. Luke, 3. The felicity of heaven preps Spa Wang 
that Yeats God. Receive me to thy glory. P, MOT 5.10 ee 
maęgnificence. Solomon in all his g/or7. St. Mazthtw. wh Fan 
In * n and earth, 44 ts not e 
brightneſs. The ſevernt glories of the heave u of men. Ms ger feſs Ja 
6. Pride, boaſtfulneſs, arrogance, The van g 8 ane bag 1 
7. Generous pride. Your ears, to which all worth Groves 


to come unto. Sidney. d upwar 


abo dwells in lig ht tha? carnot be —_— d earth ö g — 


But the . 
Waral and 


GLO 


Finsr Causz, HoMouUSIANS, and ScaLE of BEING, 


pant 
1 The word [glory] 


is ſometimes uſed in the concrete ſenſe, 


1 s to whom it belongs; as in 2 Pet. c. i. 
ro ga . 3 viii. 9. [ Vid. original] See MaJjEsTY, 
v. 17. c. U. 5 


l TY Sc. 5 5 g . 
Derry, Divin GuorY is the reward of virtue. 


La ghire of la recomprſe de ta vert. F. Ger. Die thre in 
ons we not then ſtrictly to walk in her paths, 
eee heh our great rev 1 appointed for the re- 
_ * rof leren, Sax. ] to flatter, to ſooth, to collogue. 
Hanmer. See to GLOZE. 


5%, It. and Sp. gloſſe, Ger. ga, Lat. yauo- 
* — 41 9 expoſition, or interpretation. 
yo on it are the word preached. Hooker, 2. A ſhining 
cloth, ſtuff, £&c. Steel glaſes are more reſplen- 
3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious, a ſpecious 
To ſet upon the face of this cauſe any fairer g/. 


Fr. La gi 
die vergeitung der 


What encourage 


onjty mY 
Their ges upon 
luſtre ſet upon ſilk, 
dent. Bacon. 
repreſentation. 


_ a literal tranſlation or interpretation of an author in another 


language word for word. x 


To Gross, verb neut. [ gloſare, It. gloſan, Sp. glaſer, Fr. glefſo, Lat.] 


| ment or make notes upon. Ging on the gods com- 
| | 3 2. To make ſly remarks. . And laughing g/ d 
that libra ſerv'd ſo well. Prior. : T0 
; | To Gloss, verb af. 1. To explain by comment. Aſſurance big 
| az gloſs d civil laws. Donne. 2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or 
. repreſentation. Paradiſe in deſcription, whereof ſo much: g and 
| | deceiving eloquence hath been ſpent. Hooker. 3. To embelliſh with 
| ſuperficial luſtre. Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint- like ſhow. Dryden. 
| Gro'ssarr, ſub. [ glaſſaire, Fr. gleſa, It. gleſario, Sp. of gloſa- 
| rium, Lat,] a dictionary explaining the hard, obſcure or antiquated 
| words of a language. I could not add another word to the gary. 
| Baker, | 1 : 
GLossa'ToR, /ubſt. [gl:ſateur, Fr.] a writer of gloſſaries, a com- 
mentator. Ayliffe uſes it. ; 
; | Gro'ssts [gloſarivs, Lat.] a ſcholiaſt, a commentator, a po- 
; liner. a 
G1o'ss1nc upon, adj. [of gloſs] commentating briefly upon. 
| Gro'ss1ness [of glofp | ſhewineſs, ſmooth poliſh, ſuperficial luſtre, 
Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and g/ofſine/s. Boyle. 
| GrLoss0caTo'cyos [of yAwooa, the tongue, and za7:xw, Gr. to re- 
| preſs] an inſtrument to repreſs the tongue. : 
GLoss0co'urum, Lat. [of /Awoon, and xouiw, Gr. to guard] an in- 
| firument for ſetting broken limbs. . 
| Guoss0co'mon ſin mechanics] a machine compoſed of divers 
dented pinions, for raiſing huge weights or burthens. 
| GLo'sS0GRAPHER [g/oſographt, Fr. of g/ofſographus, Lat. ytuooo- 
face., of 9)\woce, the tongue, and ypu@w, Gr. to write] a writer of 
Lexplanations, a commentator, a ſcholiaſt. I ſhould rather (as to the 
primary ſenſe of this word) have ſaid with the learned and judicious 
author of the ApPENDix ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. &c. Glofographus 
v one who profeſſes to aflign the ſignification of wordt. The g/ 
bgraphers (ſays EuvsTraTH1us) affirm, that the word gs, i. e. ſacred, 
bonifies great.” EusrArTh. in Iliad K. p. 702. Oadyfſ. A. p. 29. 


ebe] the act of compiling, or the {kill of writing a commentary. 
| GLoss0GRA'PHICAL, according to the art of gloſſography. 
GLOSSPE'TRE [of yAwoon and era, Gr] a precious ſtone reſem- 
lug the tongue of a man; alſo a ſtone called the tongue-ſtone. 
Cross v [of gie,] ſhining, ſmoothly poliſhed. Azure colour far 
(ore g1% y than ours. Bacon. 
GL0'TTIS [ YArrig, Gr.] one of the five griſtles of the larynx or 
ad of the wind- pipe; the chink of the a ir 
GLove [xlop, Sax. from klatfue, Dan. to divide, Iva, Port.] a 
wrering for the hand. 
3 Silver [in old records] money given to ſervants to buy them 
Noves. |; ; 
lo throw the Glovk, a practice or ceremony anciently uſed, being 


Fond a challenge to a ſingle combat. | 

\tyran To GLove, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cover as with a glove. 

9 Gol A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of ſteel, 

for tho | Muſt glove this hand. Shakeſpeare. 

Sperl Gro vx [Flopene, Sax. ] a maker or ſeller of gloves. 

«ly GLo'vess, they were incorporated a maſter, four wardens, and af. 
% llants not exceeding 24, and the livery are 120. Their arms party 
1 fer fels /2ble and argent, a pale counterchang'd on every piece of the 
hab gh a tam ſpringant of the ſecond. Their hall is in Beech-lane. 


GLovers Stich [with ſurgeons] is when the lips of a wound are 
en d upward after the manner of gloves. 
. GLour, or To Grower, verb neut. fa low word, of which I 
zun rol * no etymology. Johnſon. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland, and I may 
E m common uſe amongſt ourſelves] to look ſurlily and doggedly, 
pant. Where gloauting round her rock to fiſh ſhe falls. Chapman. 


with i | LOV'TY, adj, dogged, ſullen, ſurly. 
xd Cin 2 5 GLow [xzlopan, Sax. gloepen, Du. gluhen, Ger. ] "2; Ta grow 
grab | und edas the cheeks or ears do, to feel heat of body. Did not his 


ples glow ? 


a Addiſon. 2. To be heated fo as to ſhine without flame. 
take ſeven 


glowing irons, Hakewel!l. 3. To burn with vehement 


3 opp f 10 Celeſtial roſy red. Milton. | | 
o bel 00 * Paſſion of mind or activity of fancy. Glow in thy heart, 
a un, i Pon thy face. Pope. Or, 'tis expreflive of the wiral 
ttbe vf | wition a /ound and vigorous ſtate of health, as in that elegant de- 


which the Table of Ci ns gives us of a recovery, 
en clear and ſtrong the purple current flows, 
e renew'd in every member gi. 
Tape of CEBES ix Engliſh Verſe, evith Notes. 
Phyſicians uſe the ſame term to expreſs a præter- 
: keat The pulſe is /orv, ſays one of them, when 


But th 
Mura] 1. a! C g 


eſpecially if we con- 


GLo'sS0GRAPHY [yawoooypapin, Of yawore, and ypapw, Gr. to de- 


GLY 


there is /mple water [in the head] but if the water has an #bullirior; 
there is a LO.“ | 
To Grow, verb act. to make hot ſo as to ſhine: obſolete. 

Divers colour'd fans whoſe wind did ſeem 

To zlow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakrrare. 

Grow, ſubl. [from the verb] 1. Shining heat. 2. Vehemence 

of paſſion. 3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. The red gha of 

ſcorn. Shakeſpeare. | 

GLow -worm [xlep-pynm, Sax. ] a ſort of creeping inſect that ſhines 


in the dark by a luminous tail. 


To GLoze, verb neut. 1. To flatter, to wheedle, to fawn, to in- 
ſinuate. A falſe g/ozing paraſite. South. 2. To comment. This 
ſhould be glo/s. 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze; 
To be the realm of France, Shakefpeare. 

GrLoze, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. Flattery, inſinuation. Now to 
plain dealing, lay theſe g/ozes by. Shakeſpeare. 2. Specious ſhow, 
{mooth and ſhining gloſs, If then a bodily evil in a bodily gloze be 
not hidden. Sidney. | 

GL0'ZING. part. act. [of to gloxe] flattering, colloguing, Ec. 

GLvu'cxsTarT, a fortified town of Germany, ſituated on the eaſt 
fide of the river Elbe, zo miles north-weſt of Hamburg. | 

G1.vs [g/u, Fr. birdlime, gluten, Lat. glad, Wel.] a ſticky, clam- 
my compoſition, commonly made by boiling the ſkins of animals to a 
jelly, to join boards together, &c. any tenacious matter, cement. 

To GLE. 1, To join together with this viſcous cement or com- 
Poſition. 2. To hold together. Others tell us their bodies are g/ued 
together by reſt. Næguton. 3. To join, to inviſcate. Sink us down 
into ſenſe, and g/ze us to thoſe low and inferior things. Ti/lor/or. 

GLUu'E-BOILER [of glue and heil] one whole trade is to make 

GLu'tr [of glue] one who joins with glue. 

GLu'inegss [of glue] ſticky quality. 

GLu'isH [glatingſus, Lat.] of a ſticking, clammy, or gluey nature 
or quality. | | 

GLuM, adj. [a low cant word, formed by corrupting gloom. Jobn- 
Jon: Or of xlome, Sax. or g/oom, Eng.] four, ſullen, frowning, 
ſtubbornly grave. 

GLumness [of xlomung, Sax.] ſullenneſs in looks. 

To GLVr [glurio, Lat. to ſwallow, y)u{w, Gr. englcatir, Fr.] 1. 
To ſwallow; to devour. Suck'd and glatted offal. Milton. 2. To 
cloy, to ſate, to diſguſt. Enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 3. To 
feaſt, to delight even to ſatiety. With death's carcaſe glut the grave. 
Milton, 4. To over-fill, to load. Glutting the market. Arbuthnot. 
5. To ſaturate. The menſtruum being already glutted, could not act 
powerfully. Boyle. | 

Grur, ali. [from the verb] 1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 

Diſgorging foul | 
Their dewiliſb glut, chain'd thunderbolts and hail; Milton. 
2. Plenty even to ſatiety and loathing. In the very g/ut of his delights. 
L'Efirange. 3. An over-charge or over-ſtock, more than enough, over- 
much. If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle. Ben Johnſon. 4. 
Any thing that fills up a paſſage. By ſome glut, ſtop, or other means, 
arrefted in their paſſage. Woodward. h 

GLuTZ#1, Lat. [yazria, Gr.] the name of ſeveral muſcles which 
move the buttocks. 

Gurus Major [with anatomiſts] the largeft muſcle of the 
thigh, that makes up the buttocks, which takes its riſe from the out- 
ward part of the ſpine of the os ileum, as alſo from the hindermoſt 
parts of the ſacrum and os caccygis, and is let into the linea aſpera, 
on the back of the thigh bone; ſo that when this muſcle acts, it puts 
the thigh directly backwards. . 

GLuT#vs Medius [with anatomiſts] the middle muſcle of the 
thigh, lying chiefly under the tendinous beginning of the glutzus ma- 
jor, ariſing from the outward part of the os ileum, and having its in- 
ſertion into the upper and outward part of the root of the great tro- 
chanter. This muſcle is employed in turning the thigh inwards.” 

GLuTz#vus Minor [with anatomiſts] the leſſer muſcle of the thigh, 
lying wholly under the glutæus medius, taking its riſe from the dor- 
um ilei, and having its infertion at the upper part of the root of the 
great trochanter, ſo that its fibres running parallel with thoſe of the 
medius, aſſiſt it in all its actions. 

GLu'TEN, Lat. [with the ancient phyſicians] a kind of dewy hu- 
mour, that ſticks cloſe to the parts, otherwiſe called ros glutæa. 
 Grvu'T14, Lat. [, Gr.] two prominences of the brain called 
nates. 5 ; | 

GLUT1'NAMENT, Lat. paſte or gluiſh matter. 

GLu'TiNOus, adj. [glutineux, Fr. from gluten, Lat. glue] gluey, 
viſcous, tenacious. - 

GLu'TINousNEss [of glatinous] gluiſh or ſticking quality, tenacity. 
Cheyne uſes it. 

GLu'Tos [yAvre;, Gr.] one of the proceſſes in the upper part of the 
thigh bone, otherwiſe called the greater rotator. f 

GLU'TTON | giouton, Fr. ghiotto, It. gloton, Sp.] 1. A greedy de- 
vourer of viduals, one who indulges himſelf roo much in eating. 2. 
One eager of any thing to exceſs. Glattons in murder, wanton to de- 

ſtroy. Glanville. 

GLUTTON, a certain animal ſaid to be found in Lithuania, Muſ- 
covy, and other northern rations. Ibis gluttonous beaſt ſtuffs itſelf 
with carrion, till its paunch flicks out like a drum, and then gettin 
in between two trees, ec. it preſſes out the ordure backwards and for- 
wards, and afterwards returns to the carcaſs to gorge itſelf again. 
To GLU'TTON1ZE, verb neut. [of glutten] to play the glutton, to be 
luxurious. 

GLu'TTOxOUS, adj. [of glotton] given to exceſſive feeding, de- 
lighted over-much with food. | - ; 

- GLU'TTONOUSLY, adv. [of gluttonons] with the luxury and voracity 
of a glutton. 

GLu'TTONY | gloutonnie, Fr. ghiottornia, Tt. glotoneria, Sp. glotona- 
ria, Port.] exceſs of eating, luxury of the table. ; 

GLvu'y, adj. [of glue; glutinoſus, Lat.] flicking, or like glue, tena- 
cious, quality of being very gluy or viſcons. 

GLyco'v1an Verſe, a verſe conſiſting of two feet and a ſyllable ; or, 
as others ſay, of three feet, a ere and two dactyls, or rather a 
ſpondee, choriambus and a pyrr _ 


glue. 


Grenz 


G NO 
Guycu (in architecture] a general name for any cavity or canal 
uſed as an ornament. 

Gryciei'cris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant 
windy night ſhade. . 
GLuycyRRni'za, Lat. [yauruezta, Gr.] the plant called liquorice. 
GLy'cysIbs, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] the piony. : : 
Gru, /abPt. Iriſh [glean, Erle, plur. ghun, glen, Scottiſh ; in 
dooms-day-book] a valley or dale, a hollow between two mountains. 

Thoſe narrow corners and g/yzs under the mountain's foot. Spenſer. 

GLy'entce [yavPmn, of yaw, Gr. to carve or engrave] the art of 
earring, cutting or caltivg the images or reſemblances of natural things 
in metal. | 

 Gnarna'Ltun, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] the plant cud-weed. 

Gx Ak, a hard knot in wood. 

To Gnas, or To GNARL, verb neut. [znyppan, Sax. knorren, Du.] 
to growl, to ſnarl; to murmur. And telly gnar. Spenſer. Gnariing 
ſorrow hath leſs power to bite. Shakeſpeare. : 

GNA'RLED, adj. {gnar, nar, or nurr, is, in Staffordſhire, a hard 
knot of wood which boys drive with ſlicks. Joh»/on] gnotty. Gar 
oak: Shakeſpeare. . 

To Gnasn, verb act. [of znægan, Sax. to gnaw] to ſtrike togo- 
ther, to claſh. Gra/'d his teeth. Dryden. ; ER 

To Gxasn, verb neat. 1. To graie or make a grating noiſe with 
the teeth, to grind the teeth, He ſhall 4 with his teeth. P/alms. 
2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth, to fume, to growl. 
Gna/hing for anguiſh. Milton. | 

Gnarr [xnzr, or gnar, Sax. or according to Caſaubon, of xþ, Gr.] 
1. A ſmall inſect or fly that ſtings. 2. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
Which ſtrain at a gnat and ſwallow a camel. S7. Matthew. h 

Gna'rrLoweR [of guat and flower] a flower otherwiſe called the 
beeffower. | ; 

GNarT Snapper [of grat and ſnap] a bird, ſo called becauſe he lives 
by catching gnats. Hakewell uſes it. | 

GNATHONICAL [playing or acting the part of Gratho, a paraſite] 


flattering, deceitful in words, ſooth ing perſons humours for ſelf ends. 


bitter-ſweet, or 


GNa'THONIZING, part. adj. as if from gnathonize [of Gnatho, a flat- 


terer in Terence] flattering, ſoothing the humour of a perſon, &c. 

To Gx Aw, verb act. [of znzxan, Sax. or knagen, Du. nagen, Ger. 
naga, Su.] 1. To bite off by little and little, to eat or devour by de- 
grees. 2. To bite in agony or rage. They gnawed their tongues for 
pain. Revelations. 3. To wear any thing away by biting. The 
mouſe guaaued the threads to pieces. L Eſtrange. 4+ Jo fret, to waſte, 
to corrode. 5. To pick with the teeth. His very bones they gnaw. 

Dryden. | 
Io Gwaw, verb neut. to exerciſe the teeth. Like the ſpaniel gzaw 
upon the chain. Sidney. | 8 

GNAWER [of graw] one that gnaws. { 

GNxo'Ma [yrupn, from ywogrw, Gr. to know] a ſhort, pathetic, uſe- 
ful, ſententious obſervation, reflection or the like, worthy to be trea- 
ſured up or remembered. | 

Gnomes, a name which the cabaliſts give to a ſort of inwi/fb/e peo- 
ple, who, as they fancy, inhabit the inward parts of the earth, and 
fill it to its centre. They are repreſented to be very ſmall of ſtature, 
tractable and friendly to men, and are accounted the guardians of 
mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c. 

GnomoLo'ciCaL, z. adj. what relates to gromology. © The dition 
is charg'd after the gxomologic manner, [i. e. ſo as to convey a /enti- 
ment] for to attempt a thing beyond our power, is fooliſh.” Schohaft. 
in + 1" Antigon. ver. 67. as cited by APPENDIX ad The/aur., H. 
Stephan. 

Gnomo'Locy [of ywpn, a ſentiment, and ae, Gr. treatiſe] The 
HoukRIC GNnomoOLOGY is a treatiſe concerning the /en/iments, i. e. 
divine, moral, or political reflections, which are found in the writings 
of Howes. | 

Gno'mon [ywopor, Gr.] an index. 
 Gnowmon [in parallelograms] a figure made of two complements, 
together with either of the parallelograms about the figure, as in this 

arallelogram, the gnomon is N added to A, A added to B, or N ad- 

ed to G, added to D, added to E. Plate VII. Fig. 14. ö 

Gvouox [in dialling} is the ſtile, pin or cock of a dial, the ſha- 
dow of which pointeth out the hours. The gnomon of every dial is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of the world,” and therefore the two ex- 
tremities thereof muſt directly anſwer to the north and ſouth. Harris. 

Grxomo'nic, or GNomo'NICaL, adj, [of ywpwnxa, of yrwjuwr, Gr. 
the ſtile, pin, or cock of a dial] belonging to a dial, or the art of dial- 
ling or gnomonics. | a 

eee fubſt. [of ywporxn, Gr.] the art of dialling. 
 GNnOMONOLO'GICAL, adj. [of yway, a pin of a dial, and 3% ., Gr. 
a deſcription] of or pertaining to the art of dialling. 

GNOSIMACHI [mwooruwax, Gr. g.d. enemies of wiſdom or know- 
ledge] a ſect of heretics who were profeſſed enemies to all ſtudied 
knowledge in divinity. 

Gno'sT1Cs [gnoſtiquer, Fr. gnoftici, It. and Lat. re, of , 
Gr. 8 a ſect of heretics, in the 1// and 24 centuries, who 
arrogated to themſelves a high degree of knowledge, and looked upon 
all other Chriſtians as ſimple and ignorant. St. Frenzus (in his 2d 
book againſt Hereſies, Ed. Grape, p. 142.) ſuppoſes St. Paul refers 
to theſe ancient corrupters of the faith once delivered to the ſaints in thoſe 
words, O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy truſt, 
avoid profane vain-babblings, and oppofitions of sciENCE FALSELY 
so CALL'D.” 1 Tim. cap. vi. ver. 20. And to the ſame effect, in his 
2d Ep. cap. ii. ver. 15, 16. Rightly dividing the word of truth; 
but avoid profane vain babblings; or, as St. IRexn mvs' copies read 
it, Be6yAzs xawoPunas, i. e. profane novelties of ſpeech ; alluding to 
thoſe new doctrines, which under pretence of higher degrees of 4now- 
ledge, the GNosTiCs introduced 3 who by the way rejected theſe two 
epiſtles of St. Paul; and no wonder, as St. CLEMENT (STROM. Ed. 
Paris, Lib. I. . 383.) obſerves, when finding themſelves mark'd out 
by them. St. Irenæus (p. gg.) traces up their riſe to Menander and 
other diſciples of Sidon Magus, „a quibus rFais1 Nominis scikx- 
TIA accepit initia. And from this ot, as he obſerves, they branch'd 
out into various ſects, as Valentinians, Cerinthians, Bafilidians, Mar- 
cionites, Colobarſians, Ic. of which more under their reſpective names. 
But ane thing, and which is too important to be overlooked, I mu 
here, in juſtice to truth, obſerve; that whoever impartially examines 


. cies, they divided it into number three, the material, mind. 200 


G O 


that Farnzz's portraiture of theſe ancient | 
FIRST SEEDS and ELEMENTS of thoſe dereſies, wi | , 
diſturbed the peace of the church in the 4th and fold ch ſ nd 
] 


controverſies whey ere 
6 L could be wiſh'd, the chief 
which our fr/t reformers either flarted them; 

THEM out of the Romiſh — 1 85 
naus; were it only to ſee, under what claſs that * exa 
have ranged them; whether ain the pale of the 42 
or, among the errors which ſhe unanimonſly 
muſt refer my reader to the ſame author for a r- 1 
Gnaſtic and Valentinian ſyſtems. But one or two Kh | Atail of 
overlooked, as which of all others have created the Here wn 
mean fir/?, their tenet of pROBOL ÞX or internal produdi; confuſion ; 1 
they meant ſomething originally reſiding 244 ln the , I 
and formed by him into a DISTINCT PERSONAL gy Wes. 
him; a doctrine not only inconſiſtent with the 1 rom 
bility of the divine nature; but which alſo is attended Ke 7 IM 
felt contradiction, wiz. the ſuppoſing one and the dag og " 
both unDertv'D, and DERLV'D, SELF-ExiSTExT ad ok, 
* fnaximander (ſays this ancient father, and meanino th rb 
loſopher ſo called) affirmed that which i. immey; 10 Je ll. 
all things; containing after a sEMINaL mManytk RET i 
production of all.— This notion they have bored from penn the 
applied to their By Tuvs and Eos, 1. e. to their svrkkuk Fir wy 
and the whole ſyſtem of divine perſonages derived from Hin y Fre 
adv. Heteſes. Ed. Grabe, p. 140. And on the ſame plan they, 0 
explain the production of the animal and material worlg, Mm OY 
creating it out of nothing; for this Valentinus deny'd: But hy ſ⸗ 

or emanation ot ſubſtance, or paſſion, from one of their En, l 
from the tears of Achamoth, they ſuppoſed the element of Water K | 
been produced, and /ight from her laughter, p. 130, 2dly, In e 
ſame way they accounted for the origin of Mona 000 an = 
not by founding them wholly in the «v7// of the free agent; bi 17 
SUBSTANCE Or NATURE, made up (it ſeems) of certain audio; 
ginaliy implanted in Him; qualities in which his own dg 0 nil 
was not the leaſt concern'd, as being ce with his wifey and, 
as I before obſerv'd, interwoven with his very nature, fron han 
came the co/macrator, or diabolic power; and (to uſe tler phate. 
logy) the wHOLE SPIRITUAL SUBSTANCE of wickednel, p. 26, And 
from hence, 3dly, deſcending lower down, I mean to the lane he. 


writer Wou! 
exploded, A 


ritual; The firft claſs, whoſe ſouls were of much the ele 
of the brutes, they affirmed was ab/o/urely uncapable of faliaon; ad, 
by the way, they abjured to a man all belief of the reſurctiion of the 
body, and affirmed, that departed ſouls were immer upon death 
conveyed beyond the ſeventh heaven, and admitted to the ll vis 
fion of God. The zd were candidates for happinek, and were and 
up for it by faith and good works ; tho' allotted to a happineſs of a 
lower kind; as being made up only of soul, and fat ile the third 
claſs, having a se1R1T too, nor being, like them, poſſeßd of purEer 
KNOWLEDGE ; and under hi, [i. e. the 2d] diviſion ({ays [renew 


they place vs who are of the church. For which reaſon, a 0000 11FE 


[or practice] (they ſay) is neceſſary for us; becauſe in no other way is It 
poſſible that we ſhould be ſaved. - But they afiirm that themlele 


(who are of the 3d and higheſt rank] ſhall be ſaved, pr 6s Rabl, 


aka d To von avwvparTixe; tas. 7. e. not dy PRACTICE; but be- 
cauſe they are BY NATURE SPIRITUAL and 5FEDs of ELECTION, 
p. 29, 30, and 450, 451, Cc. compared. And lat), when applying 
all this to the ine of the 1NCARNAT10N, they ld down this fur. 
dation principle, that the Saviour from abowe, aſim d the rut. 
FRUITS of whatever he intended to fave.” Accordingly be alum'd 
both a foul and /pirit, as belonging to the 2d and 30 claſs ; But they 
abſolutely deny'd his aſſuming any thing material, or 2 5) of t 

ſame kind with ours. p. 29. This ſoul they called the arina! Chill 
as contradiſtinguiſhed from the Sa vioux | or divine perſonage] that 
came down from heaven ; and it was this Animal Chrilt [or human i0 ] 


and not the Saviour FROM ABOVE, that /ufered for it. p. 33: *Þ 


not eaſy to trace every ſcheme from its firlt riſe, through aldi _ 
it undergoes with time, and through all its v ſhapes and wo 
(cho in effect Kill the ſame) : But if the reader defire to funk uni 
with ſome materials of this kind, he may conſult the following Wt , 
CaTAPHRYGIANS, Homouslans, MonTaxisM, On 5 
CENE and LATERAN Councils, Decree of Election and Lyra 
Manicyuaans, BeaTiric Vin, CERINTHIANG, and Ich 
TION, | ox, Thi 
To Go, irr. verb af. [went, gone, or J have gone, an, 1 9 1 
was probably changed to gone or gang, then contracte 11 
Jobnſon. Zan and xangxan, a gaen, Du. and L. Gels il. 
walk, to move ſtep by ſtep. 2. To move, 10 we Top 
Riſe, let us be going. Sr. Matthew. 3. To walk folem en 
forth in ſolemn proceſſion. Hooker. 4. To walk leiforely, .. 4c 
Muſt I go to him ?—thou muſt run to him. Shakeſpeare. 5: ker 
a-foot. To go a mile. St. Matthew. 6. To proceed, - : br 19 
greſs. So the jeſt goes round. Dryden, 7. To remove. pot: : 
place. Returning were as tedious as to go Oer. Shakpts She aur 
depart or move from a place: oppoſed to the verb 4% c 0 any pu. 
her way. John. 9. To move or paſs in any manner "0 To pi 
pole. Te mourners go about the ſtreets. Feel fee nees of tien 
in company with others. Thou ſhalt go forth in the gue of lie, 
that make merry. Jeremiah. 11. To proceed in gh Wb 
good or bad. He gceth in company with the wor kers ni * petit. 
12. To proceed in mental operations. Going over allt * 
South, 13. To take any road. A man may 8e 8 valle manns. 
own pace. Temple. 14. To march in a hoſtile or W 
Not able to go up againſt the people. Numbers. | y nn, 1 l 
tate or opinion for better or worſe. To go from our re 1 but o 
cabees, 16. To apply one's ſelf. He vert not to deni Goto k 
his cruel falſhood. Sidney. 17. To have recourſe to. . 
rinthians. 18. To go about to do. Deſerves 3 t qt, 
was going to ſay for the incredibility. Locke. 19- ka [oc 
not quite well, They ſhould be {ure to ge ip ngS . 
decline, to tend towards death or ruin. He is far 8, g prince 1. 
21. To he in party or deſign. They |; 
party go. Dryden, 22. To eſcape. 
cabees. 23. To tend to any act. 
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GOA 


wary . her. Shatyeare. 
The report which had gen- 


” 6, Go be receiv'd. She goes for a woman. 


im. Bacon. 
by mechaniſm. The bell ger for him. 
> f 2 Rom whatever cauſe. Clipt and waſh d moncy 
4. 1 % 29. To move in any direction. It will go into 
1 ar and pierce it, 2 Kings. 30. To flow, to pats, to have a 
is | | a | 


courſe. 


abroad. Aan. 25. 


| daifon. 
pre. 4 11 To 


Fattens as it goes) 
Tiber my — 

e tendency. 
2 _ To be in 2 


nn. "0 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go. 
ſtate of compact or partnerſhip. They were 

3 ſhares in the booty. L Eſtrange. 33. To be —_— o 
open ethod, to proceed upon principles. We are to go by another 

a fur § rad 34. To be pregnant. Women go commonly nine 
e L 35. To paſs, not to remain. His ſtrength wer? 
reg dyes 36. To paſs, not to be retained. Then he lets 

E To be expended. Io let age ge for orna- 

me 80. New Kult 1 hve for uſe. Felton. 38. To be in order of 
| 3 5 The connexion of that ſentence with thoſe that go be- 
| by Watt : 49. To reach or be extended to any degree. No man's 
| knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Locke, 40. To extend 

to conſequences, It gors à great way barely to permit them. L'E/trarge. 

41. To reach by effects. 80 much money might go farther. Wilkins. 

2. To extend in . His __—_ = eng e ts 

| irtue may allow. en. 43. To ſpread, to be di d, 
Be father: Cat to ke it further go. Tate. 44. To have influ- 
ence, to be of weight. Another reaſon to decline it that ever goes far 
| with me. Temple. 45. To be rated one with another, to be conſi- 
dered with regard to greater or leſs worth. As the world goes, he was 
la good fort of man. Arburbuot. 46. To contribute, to conduce, to 
W concur, The medicines which go to the ointments. Bacon. 47. To 
fall out or terminate, to ſucceed. They ſhall declare unto him how 
(things go with thee. Tobit. 48. To be in any ſtate, This ſenſe is 
imperſonal. It ſhall go ill with him. Job. 44. To proceed in train 
pr conſequence. Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as going on. 
Wocke, co. To go about ; to attempt, to endeavour, to ſet one's ſelf to 
ny buſineſs, Like to prevail in what they went about. Clarendon. 
I. To go afide; to err, to deviate from the right. If any man's wife 
bo aſide. —_ — To go goto N - — to png 8 
een two. I did go betæveen them. Shakeſpeare. 5 3. To go by; to 
is away indeed” The time goes by. Shakeſpeare. 54. To go by; 
Þ find or get in the concluſion. He's ſure to go by the worſt. L' E/ftrange. 
. 7% 7y; to obſerve as a rule. A better rule to go by. Sharp. 50. 
lo go down ; to be ſwallowed, to be received, not rejected. It goes 
Wn whole with him for truth. L"Efrange. 57. To go in and out; to 
bthe buſineſs of life. Thy going out ink thy coming in. P/alms. 58. 
om and cut; to be at liberty. He ſhall go in and out and find pa- 
ne. John. 59. To go off ; to die, to deceaſe. In this manner he 
pert of, not like a man that departed out of life, but one that re- 
ined to his abode. Tatler. 60. To go off; to depart from a poſt, 
Il not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. 61. To go on; 
make attack. He would go on upon the gods. Ben Johnſon. 62. To 
n; to proceed. Pain to go on in his ſtory. Sidney. 63. To go oer; 
fevolt, to betake himſelf to another party. The practice of thoſe 
dom they go over. Addiſon. 64. To go out ; to go upon any expe- 
Im. Other men fitter to out than I. Shakeſpeare. 65. To go 
; 0 be extinguiſhed. Spirit of wine burned till it g ont of itſelf, 
um no more. Bacon. 66. To go through; to wel throughly, 


hey te. Able to go through that kind of life. Sidney. 67. Yo go 
the y; to ſuffer, to undergo. Thou ſhouldſt go through this opera- 
nt + drbuthnot. 68. The ſenſes of this word are very indilind. 
that Fneral notion is motion or progreſſion. | ; 


To, interj. Come, come, take the right courſe : a ſcornful ex- 
ation, Go go, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
3, ſubs. deluſion, circumvention, over-reach. Give you the 


a 

S on occaſion. Collier. | | 

nel Mart, ſubſt. [of go and cart] a machine in which children are 
ords: Wed to teach them to walk, and which they puſh forward without 
\ Ni ger of falling. | | 

bation 0 Bed at Noon, the name of a herb. | 


ARNA- 


0 Go to God, or To Go without Day [a law phraſe} is to be dif- 
ed the court. 


Ti 0 jul, a gate, or manner of going, ſpoken chiefly of horſes ; in 

to g. amen uſe among the volgar. 

1, (0 wa [in geo raphy] a large city and ſea-port of the hither India, 

ad fi la, ſituated on the Malabar coaſt, in the kingdom of Viſapour, 

Top apttal of the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 

tun. "4 the arched fig- tree; a tree in ſome parts of Aſia, of one of 

' 75 "a a Whole wood ; for the boughs reaching to the ground, 

Ake . p 

place to 0 Goap, verb a, [from the ſubſt.] 1. To prick or drive with a 

* Path meite, to inſtigate, to drive forward. Goaded on by 

] E bs £ 

an Un | 4 * - [3oad, Sax.] a ſtaff pointed with ſharp iron, to drive 

To pa & : ) particularly oxen. | 

, of * "ah * Engliſh ell, by which Welch frize is meaſured. 

ſe of 4 * as ſome imagine of goel, Du. or gau/e, a pole, which being 

uity- ls Ae was the place to run to] 1. The end of a race, the 

—— farting On to which racers run. Shun the goal. Milton. 2. 

* die. 0 vey From the goa they ſtart. Dryden. z. The final 

A 1 i his eye Obe a deſign tends. Our poet has always the 
T ao nn ate hs Eee | 

" G i orgs wah . priſon or jail. This is fometimes improperly 

e V wie "fer, Fr] the keeper of a jail or priſon. This is im- 

10 f Coax (prod. of eben 

to - To bull, &. Prob. of zebojuan, Sax.] to boar or piercewith a horn, 

; : ak, ub | , 

Shak, Pg leres, Wel] 1. Any edging ſewed upon cloth to 

4 e ales it. 2. Any piece put in to widen cloth. 
2 if with pore blood. TY 

wall ly cut — term] a fail is ſaid to be cut aring, when it is 
ing, and is broader at the clew than at the caring. 


That goes under the name of Anoca- 


ote, Scottiſh, geyt, Du. gee, Dan. geet, Su. 
5 a ruminant animal, that ſeems a middle ſpe- 


A * 


GoaT Dzrxe, Sax, 
geiz, Teut. gat, Goth. 
cies betwixt deer and ſheep. | 

A Goar is uſed in coat armour; but it is hard to gueſs what in- 
duced them that took them for their arms, unleſs it were to denote 
that they had ſubdued their paſſions, or that they had conquered fome 
enemy, who was ſubject to the viciouſneſs of goats. | 

A wild GoaT [hieroglyphically] was uſed tu repreſent a very ſo- 
ber man, becauſe this animal lives in deſart places not frequented, 
drinks ſeldom, and will ſubſiſt a long time without water. Gi ER 

A Goar is, however, a common emblem of luſciviouſneſs. 

GoaT's Eread, Goat's-beard, Goat's-marjoram, Goat's-rue z ſev 
forts of herbs. 

GoaT-Chafer, an ipſect, a kind of beetle. 

Goar Hart, a ſtone buck. | 

A Goar EAD [zzteckienve, Sax. ] a keeper or feeder of goats. 

Goa'TisH [of xazicx, Sax.) being of the nature of, or like a 
goat in any qu-lities, as rankneſs, luſt, c. 

GoaT's Milier, GorT Milter, or Goat Sucker [of goat and milk; 
of zære and melcan, Sax.) a kind of owl ſo called from ſucking 
goats, &ec. 

GoaT's-RUE, /ub/?, [galegn, _ a plant that hath a perennial root, 
The flower is of the papilionaceous 2 This plant is propagated for 
medicinal uſe. Mi ler. Goat's rue is a native of Rah and {ome parts 
of Spain, where it has the reputation of being a great alexipharmic | 
and ſudorific. The Italians eat it raw and boſed, and make a kind 
of tea of it, but with us it is of no eſteem. Hul. 

Goa'T-SKIN [of goat and fin} the hide of a goat. 1 5 

GoaT's-7horn, a ſhrub. It hatn a papilionaceous flower, which 
afterwards becomes a bicaſpular pod. Tournefort ſays, the gum a- 
drigant, or dragon, is produced from this plant in Crete. | 

Gon, /ub/?. [gole, Fr.] a ſmall quantity; a low word. To part 
with ſuch a gob of money. L'Efirange. If 

Go'BB8T, fab. [gobe, Fr.] a mouthful, a great bit of meat, as 
much as can be iwallowed at once. Slicing it into little gobbets. Sandyt. 

To Go'ser, verb ad. {from the noun} to ſwallow at a mouth- 
ful. A low word. 

To Go'BBLE | gober, O. Fr.] to eat voraciouſſy, or ſwallow dowh 
without chewing, as ducks, Ec, to ſwallow haitily with noiſe. 80 
keep upon the acorns, that they gob4/ed up now and then a piece of 


the coat. ZFftrange. 


GOBBLER [of gobb/e] one that devours in haſte, a preedy eater. . 

GoO'BBLING, part. of gobble [pribam, Fr.] eating volaciouſly, ſwal- 
lowing down haſtily. 

Go'BELINs, a celebrated manufactory at Paris for the making of 
tapeſtry, &c. for the uſe of the crown. , 

Go'BETWEEN, Aa. [of go and betaucen] one that tranſacts buſineſs, 
by running between two parties. Her aftiſtant or gobetweer. Shake/- 
care. | | 

l Go'BLET [ gobelet, Fr. as ſome will have it of capa, barb. Lat. but 
Budzus of xA,ß-u, Gr.] a large drinking veſſel, commonly of a 
round form, and without either 2 or handle. A 

Go'BLIN [gobelin, Fr. gobelina, It. which Spenſer has once re- 
tained, writing it in three ſyllables. This word ſome derive from 
the gibellines, a faction in Italy, ſo that % and goblin is guriph and 

gibelline, becauſe the children of either party were ende! by their 
nurſes with the name of the other: but it appears that «/f+ is Welch, 


and much older than thoſe factions. Ei] wylbon are phantoms of the 


night; and the Germans likewiſe have long had ſpirits among them 
named goboldi, from which gobelin might be derived. Fobn/on] 1. An 
evil ſpirit, a bugbear, a hobgoblin, a frightful phantom. Notions of 
ſpirits and goblins.” Locle. 2. A fairy, an elf, The wicked gobbelines 
in bloody Leid. Spenſer. 

Go'Bone, or Go BOAT ED [in heraldry] See Compone, 

So [ od, Sax. which likewiſe ſignifies good. The fame word 
pa in both ſenſes, with only accidental variations through all the 

eutonic dialect; godt, Du. gott, Ger. gud, Dan. gudh, Su. goth, 
Goth.] 1. The divine being, the ſupreme being. 2. A Falſe being, 
an idol. 3. Any perſon or thing deified, or too much honoured, 
Whoſe Gad is their belly. Philippians. | 

To which we may add, 4. An earthly prince or magiftrate, “ I have 
ſaid ye are gods.” As princes reſemble Gop not in rature (for that 
is of the ſame kind with the meaneſt of their ſubjects) but in auth 
rity and poaver; and this is the true key to the different acceptations 
of this term [God] as we have in part ſuggeſted under the word 
(DerTY.] Thus one and the fame word, which is expreſſive of 
power and, dominion, is applied in ſcripture to earthly princes ;- it is 
applied in a'higher ſenſe to the angels; in a higher ſtill to that truly 
divine and glorious perſonage, who has all the angels [and indeed 
the whole creation] of God, put in ſubjection to hin: But in the 
HIGHEST ſenſe of all, to the or Gop and FarnkR of all, who is 
above all, whoſe godhead or dominion extends over all. We have al. 
ready given Sir //aac Newton's definition of Gov to this effect; ſſee 
Drirr] in which that great philoſopher ſpoke the language of all 
antiquity, Thus Clemens Alexand: It may ſuffice for me to ſay, 
that Gop is Lord of all; I mean, ab/alutely ſpeaking, Logp of art, 
and where nothing is 4% out by way of exception.” $Strometr. Ed. 
Pariſ. lib. 6. p. 689. So Ladantius, ** Deus % nomen s UH po- 
TESTATES,” i. e. the term [God] abſolutely underſtood, is expreſſive 
of SUPREME POWER.” 80 St. Cyprian, * There is one Loa b Gop 
OF ALL ; neither has that $UBL1MITY any compeer 4 becauſe within 
itſelf alone it contains ALL POWER.” So St. Irenæus, Nowatian, Eu- 
Jebius, and Tuſtin Martyr perpetually ; above all, St. Gregory Miſen, 
and St. Baf!; the laſt of which ſp. gog. ] expreſsly denies the word 
[Gop] to be expreflive of xaTure ; and in ſupport of his remark 
he appeals to that text, © I have made thee a God to Phararh.” And 
this, by the x ay, will explain one circumſtance, otherwiſe not eaſy to 
be accounted for, in the i conſubfantialifts ; I mean, that although 
they maintained a /amene/s of nature between the Farutr and the 
Son, yet they did not ſcruple (with all antiquity) to affirm the Father 
alone to be the Gop or THE wHoLE, the G:d over all, not the Son 
and Spirit excepted ; as has been ſhewn under the words Fir Cavse, 
Gnosr, or Hoy Spizir, EssExce, ArosToLICal Coxsriru- 


Trons, c. And herein the Nicene creed led them the way; and in- 
deed every other creed which appropriates the title © ALmicaty 
5 | CERIS 


1 


Peer, i.e. who has the command and power over all] to Gop 
THE FATHER 3 according to that moſt juſt explication of this term, 


which Hipjolytus has given, © "wayroy pe KPH o Xgir®-, abr 0: 0. 


| Tlaryp, 5. e. Chriſt has the command or power over all; but the Fa- 

THER over Him.” See AposToLic ConsTiTuTIONs ; and rectify 
the Mis TAKE of the yREss (with reference to this aft citation) from 
HENCE. 

God [hieroglyphically] was by the ancient Egyptians repreſented 
by the body =, a man, covered with a long garment, bearing on the 
top of the head an hawk; by the excellency, courage, nimbleneſs, 
and good qualities of this bird, ſhadowing out the incomparable per- 
fections of its creator. | ; 

The Egyptian prieſts alſo repreſented God, by a man fitting upon 
his heels, with all his lower parts covered, to intimate, that he hath 
hid the ſecret of his divine nature, in his works that appear to our eys. 

To Gop, verb a&#. from the ſubſt.] to deify, to exalt to divine 
honours. Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father, 

Nay godded me indeed. Shakeſpeare. 

| As ſure as Gop's in Gloucetterlhire, 

This proverb is ſaid to have its riſe, on account that there were 
more rich and mitred abbies in that, than in any two ſhires in Eng- 
land beſides; but ſome from William of Malmſbury refer it to the 
fruitfulneſs of it in religion, in that it is ſaid to have returned the 
ſeed of the goſpel, with the increaſe of an hundred fold. 

| When Goo wills all winds bring rain. 
Lat. Deus undecunque juvat modd propitius. Eraſm. | 

di the divine providence gives a bleſſing to, muſt and will 

roſper. 5 
: 1 a market - town of Surry, on the river Wey, 34 miles 
from London. | | | 

Go'psoTt [xovbore, Sax.) an 
antiently. paid for offences againſt God. 

Gop-Child [zovcylb, Sax.) the child for whom ſureties undertake 
at baptiſm, and promiſe to ſee educated as a chriſtian, A term of 
ſpiritual relation. : 

Gop-Daughter [xovvohron, Sax.] a woman-child, for whom ſpon- 
ſors have fears in baptiſm, and promiſed to ſee educated in chriſ- 
tianity. A term of ſpiritual relation. 

Go bpkss [xovexre, Sax.] a ſhe deity. 

Go'pDpEssHooD, in Clariſſa. a 

Go'ppEssLIK E, adj. [of goddeſs and lite] reſembling a goddeſs. 
| Gop-Father [x0d-papen, Sax.] a man that is ſurety for a child in 
baptiſm. The correlative to god-Jon., - 

Gop-Fathers [of duels] in antient times, were a kind of advocates 
choſen by the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to 
the judge. 3 | 

. 5 [gottheit, Ger.] 1. The divinity, the deity, the di- 
vine nature. | | | 

Th' imperial throne | 
| Of godbead. Milton. © f 
2. A deity in perſon, a god or goddeſs. Were your gedhead' to bor- 
row of men, men would forſake the gods. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Or laſtly, what is the ſtrict and proper import of the word, di- 
vine power, and dominion.” * Meſes, ſays St. Bas, was conſtituted 
a | xp over the Egyptians.” And if Mo/es, ſays NovariAx, had this 
title given him, when conſtituted a god to Pharaoh, how much more 
may it be applied to Chriſt, who is coxnsTITUTED God of the whole 
creation? See Coloſſ. c. ii. v. 9, compared with Coloſſ. c. 1. v. 19; 
and John, c. x. v. 34—36. Ab 
ITY, Guosr, MarCELL1ans, and Essxnez, compared. 

Gop1'vo [ in cookery] a delicious kind of fare. | 

Go'pLzss [ odleay, Sax.] without God, that is without ſenſe or 
duty to God, atheiſtical, impious, wicked. 

Go'DLIKE, adj. [of god and lite] divine, reſembling a divinity, 
ſupremely excellent. So wiſe and god/ike. Locke. 

Gobi r, adv. [of godly] piouſly, religiouſly, 

Go'pLiness [ godlieneyye, Sax.] 1. Pious or religious 
diſpoſition, piety to God. 2. General obſervation of all 
preſcribed by religion. Virtue and gedlineſi of life. Hooker. 

GonlLixo, /ub/t. [of god] a little divinity, a. diminutive 
Dryden. Mede, I think, uſes it by way of contempt, to expreſs ſome 
fictitious deity, whether in ancient or modern Rome. See CnRIST- 
LING,, Lorbling, G&c. : e | 
- Go'pry, adj. [of God] 1. Pious towards God. 
teous, religious. The 7 man ceaſeth. P/alms, 

Gobl x, adv, piouſly, righteouſly. Every one which will live 
godly. Hooker. | ER 

Go'DLYHEAD, ſubſ2. 4 godly] goodneſs, righteouſneſs ; an old 
word. I crave your godlybead, Spenſer. 

Gop-MaNn, a name given to the Son of God, conſidered as incarnate. 
See GnosTics, Manyoop, and InNcaRnaTion. ' 

Go'p-Mether, [xovmopen, Sax.] a woman that is ſurety for a chile 
at baptiſm. The correlative to god-daughter. _ 

Go'psH1e, ſulſt. [of God] the rank or character of a god, deity, 
or divinity. : . | 

Gop-Son [ zod- Tuna, Sax.] a man. child, for whom ſureties have 
undertaken at baptiſm to ſee him educated a chriſtian. The correla- 
tive to ged. father. ä 
_ Go'bpwarp, adv. to godward, is toward God. So we read, 

Hat arethuſa tenus, for Hactenus arethuſa. Virgil. 
 Go'ypwir, futft. [of ʒod, good, and pra, Sax. an ine kind of 
quail, a bird of a peculiar delicacy. Nor ortelans nor gedwits crown 
his board. Coxley. ; fangs he 

"Go'DYELD, or Go'DYIELD, ade, [corrupted from God field, or 
protect] a term of thanks; now obſolete, except in the north country. 
where it is pronounced as if godchild. How you ſhould bid godye/d 
us for your pains. Shakeſpeare. | : 

Go'tL, adj. [golen, Sax.] 2 3 an old word. The goeler and 
younger, the better I love. Taſer. | | 

Go ER [of go] 1. One that goes, a runner.  Impertinence of thoſe - 
goers between us: Pope. 2. A joaker, one that has a gait or man- 
ner of walking good or bad. So far from being a good dancer, that 
he was no graceful gar. Wotton, 28 

To be a Go [probably of gogues, O. Fr. a merry, mad, fellow] 
to be cagerly deſirous of. | Capt 


iy or 


e duties 


| 2. Good, righ- 


: 
* 


* 


eccleſiaſtical fine or amercement 


ove all, ſee the words, Gop, DE- 


od. 


GOL 


To Go bol, verb neut. to look aſquint. Anq u. | 
an owl. Hudibras. TR wink and , ie li 
GoccLE Eyed, adj. [ycegl egen, 8 ates 
, . n, dax. l 
ſtraight, Aſcham uſes 4 iy (quint-exeq, not log 
Go'cinG Stool, a ducking ſtool, A cant 
Sog, a Britiſh- giant, ſaid to Tanze 
high ; an image of which ſtands in the Guild jc" 
Go'ING, part. act. of to go [of Fan, Sax, 
Goins to the Vault rwith hunters] uſed 
to 5 e aa A 
 Goine, /ſubPt. 1. The act of walking, G5ʃ/ 4 
feet. Shakeſpeare, 2. Pregnancy. Mot Bi — Mp uſed vit 
to their reckoning, within the compaſs of a forty; he 5 according 
twentieth part of their going. Grew, 3. D SU that it z th 
not lowly. Milton. 


Ying 


twelve cal, 
Londen. cul; 


to go] walking ms. 
of a hare, ny. 1 ny 


Departure. Thy grin , 


Go'La [with architects] an ornament, a 
with 33 ee the fan 

Gorp [zold, Sax. goudt, Du. gold, Ger. guld, Dan 
lud, Wel. riches. It is called gold in our Engliſh tn 
gels as Scaliger ſays, which is in Dutch to ſhine 3 

utch word, which is gelten, and ſignifies in Latin vale K ole 
to be of price or value. Hence cometh their ordinary ap 1 
money. Peacham] 1. The richeſt and heavieſt metal, my 4 fe 
ſolid or leaſt porous. Gold is not ſubject to ruſt, anden ft 
melted, preſerves its heat longer than any other meta] Ms, oe , 
is ten times heavier than earth, and there is ſeven times z 1 
ter in a piece of gold, as in one of glaſs of the ſame mapnite mat. 
Money. Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any go//. Kaen > 
It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or valuable. 80 among the ances 
even aPgodiry, and animamque moreſque aureos educit in g ha. Hor f 
A heart of gold. Shakeſpeare. | bs 

All is not Gol p that gliſters. 


and Fa, 5 


Fr. Tout ce qui reluit n'eft pas or. H. Ger. Ef ift nit þ Gays W 
was da claentier. The Lat. fay : Fronti nulla fide, 12 Y 0 | fo ough 
Non & oro tutto quel che luce. And ſo the Lat. likewiſe, Ny, qud | wy 
fplendet aurum eft ; or, aurea ne credas, quecunque mtejere cernis, This 5 : 
proverb is deſigned as an admonition to us not to depend two much - 505 
on outward appearances, for in ſo doing we may be eafly decined boiled 
GoLp goes in at any gate except heaven's, bs 0 80 

Philip, the father of Alexander, is reported to have fad, that he of the 
did not queſtion but he would take any fort or callle, let he aceit be Goll. 
never ſo ſteep, or the avenues never ſo difficult, if he could but drive 4 Goll. 
up an aſs laden with gold to the gate. A later great monarch krey a term! 
this ſecret likewiſe very well. The Ger. ſay as we : Dis gold mitt Waſement 
alle thure auf nur des himmels nicht. i E Got. 
| A man may buy Gor.» too dear. E Gorp- 
That is, pay too dear for a commodity, tho never ſ good. © Go'Lny 
GoLD of Pleaſure, ſubſt. [myagrum, Lat.] a plant vhich hath a Pecar, $: 
flower of four leaves, placed in form of a croſs, which becomes a yellow, 
turbinated fruit. Miller. | GoLpiy 
Burniſh'd Gold, is gold ſmoothed and poliſhed uith a keel ift. | Go'Lott 
ment, called a burniſher. — f Go'Lp-p 
Fine Gold, is that which is refined and purged by fre, of all is Golds 
impurities, and all alloys. 4 ber, guld-f; 
Million of Gold, a phraſe uſed to ſignify a millon of crowns, A banker 
cant word. | _ 1 | GoLDsM1- 
Moſaic Gol p, gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, ait Bard IT, % 
buted into ſquares, lozenges, and other comparuents, pat wheredl 0 the livery 

is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt. 1 * 12 Com 
Shell Gol p, is that uſed by the illuminers, and with wa. iy 6, a leop, 
may write in gold with a common pen. It is made of leaves of 90 tn 2 buck 
reduced to an impalpable powder, by grinding on a ming. p dz balane 
A Tun of GoLD, with the Dutch, is in value 100000 1 2 " ke of tale 
the Germans, it is 100000 dollars, or about 200c0%. a fn d er. Lane. 
at 47. the ounce, amounts to 96000 J. 0 t, or C 
Virgin Gol, is gold: juſt taken out of the, mines, 960 % 2 | 
paſſed under any action of fire, or other preparation. zwi ts ian, 8 
Go'LpBeaTER [of gold and beat] one whoſe buſineſs 15 t0 bei, w hands 
foliate gold ſo, as to gild other matter. 70 f I ; — hand; 
Go'LDBEATERS-SKIN, /ub/?. The inteſtinum mou EY 1 2 "> t 
perly prepared, which gold-beaters lay betucen © made ths, i aw 


metal while they beat it, whereby the membrane 1 
fit to apply to cuts, and ſmall freſh wounds, 35 19 
ractice. uincy. z0h gold. 
E Go'LDBOUND, adj. [of gold and bound] encompaſſed * , 
Go'LDEN, aq;. Thom gold, "We 
1. Made or conſiſting of gol 
golden ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 
en ruſſeting hath a gold-coloured coat under 2 fu : 
4. Excellent, valuable. Golden opinions. Kae 0. 
rule. Watts. 5. Happy, reſembling the age of gel 
in the golden world. Shakeſpeare. on of Situ. 
Gorpzx Age [according to the poets] the yh as to be cal 
happineſs of which times was ſo magnified by ! n en for plovgh 
the golden age. They ſay there was no oc — | 
or ſowing, but that the, earth then freely Pro mn 
contribute to uſe or pleaſure ; all things being . 0 
abundance of ſuperfluity beyond the profuſeſt dt moj in tber 
be no differences or contentions, but a Pere of tei 
ons of all perſons who were good and juſt, 077 wars, diſeat 
tions and tempers ; that care, want, uniſhments ar = | 
age, were things unheard of, but that perſons {ted to! To 
were diſſolved in a pleaſing ſort 


w the commch 


of ſleep, and wa, geſz 
of the gods, and to regions of eternal love and hape a” Thebes, ® 


. 20 4 2 ds 00 
GoLven Fleece. The ſtory is this: Athamas | he afterga » 
Phrixus and Helle by a wife called Nephele 10 Phrix 7 6 14 


another wife called Ino, who fell in love "Con to lin. 


ing neglected by him, fell into an extreme à ef f. hamas that 0 
— — a great dearth of corn, ſhe perſuaded But a5 07 . 
not be remedied till Phrixus or Helle was ſacrit d gi 


0 | : 1 aways ane 5. df 
at the altar, Nephele (i. e. a cloud) took them - ich carte 

a golden ram that ſhe pad received from , kind! recen 
through the air to Colchis, where Phrixus 1 Jupiter, 4 
king Eta. That chere he ſacrificed the ram do 


- 1 


grove of Mars. From whence it was carried away 
5 3 See ArGonauTz and EO TIA Eu- 


unt adv. [of olden] delightfully, ſplendidly. Reports 
f ks goldenty Of his profit. Shake hah LIM ine with oe 
FGow _ _ n "i e Ape 8.95 and there 
bin e the uſe of which is to find the change, full and quar- 
r of the moon. 
t. orn. Ane, 
its leaves. K | 
A the name of an herb. 4 . 
eee is ſo called by way of excellence] a rule in arith- 
nd wich chr gl or compound, dnt o inverſe. p 
Lien- Rule, 1s when e numbers N 
he 401 Lt pro ,ortional to them is demanded ; as the queſ- 
208 following : If four horſes eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a cer- 
tin nomber of days, what will eight horſes require in the ſame 
ime? viz. thirty-ſix buſhels. , Tr | IM 
The cam;ound Gol len- Rule, is when five te ms are propounded, in 
| order to find out a ſixth: As if four horſes eat eight buſhels of corn in 
three months, how much will ſerve eight for nine months? 3 
The Golden-Rule diref, is when the ſenſe or tenor of the queſtion 
FOG fourth number ſought, to bear ſuch proportion to the ſe- 
requires the — . 
cond, as the third number has to the firſt : ſo in the firlt queſtion, as 
eight is the double of four, ſo ought the fourth number to be the 
double of eighteen, 7. e. thirty-ſix. ö 
The Golden-Rule inverſe, is when the fourth term required ought 
to proceed from the ſecond term, according to the ſame rate or pro- 
portion, that the firſt proceeds from the thir 3 as for example, if four 
rſes r.quire a certain quantity of corn in fix days, how many 
days will the ſame quantity ſerve eight. horſes? here four is half eight, 
| {o ought the fourth term required to be half fix. This is called alſo 
| the rule of three indirect, or backwards. 
| Golven Saxifrage [chry/oplenium, Lat.] 8 plant. It hath a pe- 
| rennial fibrous root. 
| GoLpex Sulphur of Anatomy [with chemiſts} regulus of antimony 
boiled in water and ſtrained, having vinegar afterwards poured on 
Lit, ſo that a reddiſh or gold-coloured powder will fink to the bottom 
of the veſſel. : | 
Go'ror inen [zolb-pinc, Sax.] a bird. 
[+ Go'Ld-Finbtr [of gold and pindan, Sax.) one who finds gold; 
A 12 ludicrouſly applied to one who empties privies or houſes of 
Falcment. 
God. Huil [of gold, and feuille, Fr. a leaf] leaf. gold. 
Gorp-HAuuEH [xolb-hamen, Sax.] a bird. 
| Go'LDilOcks, or Go'LDYLOCKS; ſubſt. [coma aurea, Lat. xolbi- 
wbecay, Sax.] a plant which hath a fibrous, perennial root, and 
yellow, or golden flower. | 
GoLping [guldelin, Du.] a ſort of apple. 
| Go'LoLiNG, a fiſh. 
| GoLD-PLEASURE, the name of an hero. 
C0 Tosu [ old ꝓmidrh, Sax. tour- mit, Du. go!d-ſcehmied, 
ber. guld⸗Imedh, Su.] 1. A worker or ſeller of gold or ſilver veſſels. 
A banker, one who keeps money for others in his hands. S/. 
Cotosuirus. They were incorporated in the 16th of king Ki- 
Ward II, anne 1392. They are 4 wardens, about 90 aſſiſtants, 294. 
the livery, Their livety fine is 11 J. 55: They are the 5th of 
* 12 companies. Their patron is St. Dunſtan. Their arms are 
le, a leopafd's head or, quartered with azure, a covered cup be- 
kn 2 bucklers of the 3d; creſt, a dainty lady holding in her right 
u balance (with her arms extended proper) in the left a touch- 
Ie 5 the 3d. The ſupporters 2 unicorns or: Their hall is in 
Mer. Lane. 5 
bout, or Gol. Ls; /ub/; [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from pal or 
I, whence pealdan, Sax. to handle or manage. Others of galyy, 
yalrian, 8 to weild, becauſe the bank. handle and manage 
lars) hands, claws, paws. Uſed in contempt ; now obſolete. 
ley ſet hands, 4nd Mopſa put to her golden golls among them, and 
a 7 * that ſaw not tlie colour of them, gave her the pre- eu. i- 
Ke Vidney. | a | 
4 law, a city of Brandenburg-Pomerania, 15 miles north of 
ttin, | * 


Gotors, or Gol ES [in heraldry] little balls or roundelets of a 


metic, 


ol Ile colour. N : | a 

, Ge Max, or Go'MMan [prob. 7. goodman] a huſband or maſter 
er a family, 

16, 6 bout on, the greateſt ſea.port in Perſia, ſituated on the ſtreight 
Neri ny entrarice of the gulph of Perſia, oppolite to the iſland Ormus. 
hat galt Xt, the black and oily greaſe of a cart- wheel, Ec. 


-chey Go MPEExz [with botaniſts] the herb jealouſy or popinſay. 
en sis [youPzors, Gr.] a diſtemper of the teeth, when they 
dole and ready to drop out. | 


tg ſays, it is a word peculiar to Dioscox ib Es, and relates more 
* to the IN DERS, which are called gompboi, i. e. nails; be- 


m. , faſtened in a ſure place, they are inſerted into the 


» 


* MPRA, or Go'urhOs18, Lat. [YouPupe, and youPuors, 


' Gr. 
my ge of one bone into another like a nail, as of che teeth j 
on 0 ; * particular ſort of articulation. Gomphoſfs is the connection 


at ue 1G! x 
oth to Its ſocket, Wiſeman, 


,oih 0 ing ane uen [in Braſil] a. bird not much bigger than a fly, with 

b 9 ge lings ſo ſweetly, that it is _ much inferior to a 

' (3o/ ; 
of n do. [29ppe, Gr.) a kind of ſwelling in the eye, when the 
Poze, beyond in called uvea tunica, 


. 8 of yo, the knee, and alga, Gr. a capture] 


Rena, or Gono' | | | 
Feen, NO RCHA [of yor, a knee, or una, Gr. an an- 
tory take it a be a dial drawn on divers furfaces or lanes, ſome 
hereby. orizontal, others vertical, others . Se. 

aur formed divers an les. 
Pordole, 1 bt Son pof 1 ER fab, [from ger dila, It.] one that rows 
Mal A knave of hire, a gondalier, Shakeſpeare, 


a worm that gnaws the vine, and wraps idſelf up in 


GOO 


_ Go'npoLa, It. ¶gonchle, Fr. ſome derive it of yr Na, a bark or 
lictle ſhip; others of 7, Gr. a little vaſe] a flat long boat uſed 
by the Venetians, a ſmail boat. A little gondola bedecked tiim. 
Gong, part. of to go; ſee To Go. 1. Advanced, forward in 
progreis. Farther gore of late in lies. Swift. 2. Ruined, undone. 
"Tis none of your daughter nor my ſiſter: we are gone elſe. Shake- 
are. 3. Paſt. The particular acccidents gone by. Shake/peare. 4. 
oft, departed. The hope of their gains was gone. As, 5. Dead, 
departed this life. I mourn Adonis dead and gene. Oldham. 
Gonk out a Head [a fea phraſe] a term uſed, when a ſhip under 
ſail has paſſed before the head of another. TY A 
Go'vFALON, Go'nranon, of Gqu'eanon,.Fr. ¶ gunfana, Iſland. 
from gum, a battle, and Jani, a flag. Mr. Ly:J 1. An enſign; a 
ſtandard in general. 1 | 
| Standards and gonfa/orn's, twixt van and rear, 
me” ER_AAS. A... oC on 
2. The thurth-banner carried in the pope's army. 3. A kind of 
round tent, borne as a canopy at the head of the proceſſions of the 
principal churches in Rome, in caſe of rain, its verge or banner ſerv- 
ing for a ſhelter. | Sn Fits, 5 
GonFALON1'ER [Of gonfalon] the pope's ſtandard bearer F 
Gu'NGRONA {with turgeons} a ſwelling that happens in the finewy 
parts, with hardneſs and roundneſs. . «© - 
| GONORRHOE'A [yorogzoicm, Of youPr, ſeed, and gw, Gr, to flow] a 
venereal diſeaſe when there is a frequent diſcharge, or an involuntary, 
d:ipping of the ſeed without erection of the penis; called alſo a clap 
or running of the feins. EE ob gs | | 
GONOKRHOEA Cordata, Lat. [with ſurgeons} a venereal diſtemper, 
when, together with the effuſion of matter, the urethra is bent like a 
bow with pain. | 5 8 
Goo, adj. [xod, Sax. goedt, Du. and L. Ger. gut, H. Ger. gov, 
Dan. goub, Su.] 1. Having ſuch phyſical qualities, as are expected or 
defired. Behold it was very good. Genes. 2. Proper, fit, conveni- 
ent. It was a good time to comply. Clarendon. 3. Uncorrupted, un- 
damaged. For nuts that would laſt gyed for his eating. Locke. 4: 
Wholeſome. Then finds the walls not good to eat. Prior, 5. Medi- 
cinal, ſalutary. Sweeter than other waters in taſte, and excellent 
geod for the ftone, Bacon. 6. Pleaſant to the ta Eat thou honey, 
becauſe it is good. Progrerbs. 7. Compleat, full. A good third of its 
people. A4ddijon. 8. Uſeful, valuable. Uſeful and go:d tor ſomewhat. 
Locke. 9g. Sound, not falſe, not fallacious. The propoſition which 
Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 10. Legal, Tar rightly claimed 
or held. according to military cuſtom the place was good. Motion: 
11. Confirmed, atteſted, valid. Make good your accuſation. Smith. 
12. Having the qualities deſired to a conſiderable degree. A good 
fleet. Clarendon, 13. With as preceding. It has a Kiud of negative, 
or .inverted ſenſe ; as good as, no better than. Of one, and him as 
good as dead. Hebrews. 14. No worle. As good as his word. LE 
trange. 15. Well qualified, not deficient, Every father of a fami- 
ly had been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to royalty, as 
theſe. Locke. 16. Skilful, ready, dexterous. Thoſe are generally 
good as flattering, who are good for nothing elſe. South. 17. Happy; 
proſperous. Good morrow Cateſby, Shake/peare. 18. Honourable. 
Silence the knaves repute, the whore's good name. Pope. 19. Cheer- 
ful, gay ; joined with any words expreſling temper of SET They 
may be of good comfort. 2 Maccabees. 20. Conſiderable, not ſmall, 
though not very great. A good while ago. As. 21. Elegant, de- 
cent, delicate ; joined with breeding. Good breeding in his raillery. 
Addiſon. 22. Real, ſerious, earneſt. Love not in good earneſt; 
Shakeſpeare. 23. Rich, being of credit, able to fulfil engagements, 
Antonio is a good man. Shake/peare. 24. Having moral qualities, ſuch 
as are wiſhed, virtuous. For a goed man ſome would even dare to die. 
Romans. 25. Kind, ſoft, benevolent. Her manners did breed good 
will. Sidney. 26. Favourable, loving. The men were very good un- 
to us. 1 Sam. 27. Companionable, ſociable, merry; often uſed ironi- 
cally. Sir Roger had been a good fellow in his youth. 4/cham. 28. 
It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of flight contempt, implying a kind 
of negative virtue, or bare freedom from ill. She had left the good 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. Addiſon. 29. In a lu- 
dicrous ſenſe. For all other good women that love to do but little 
work. Spenſer. zo. Hearty, carneſt, not dubious. The good will 
of the nation. Temple. 31. In good time; not too faſt. Collier. 32. 
In good ſeoth; really, ſeriouſly. Shakeſpeare, 33. To make good; to 
keep, to maintain, hot to give up, not to abandon. To make good 
their retreat. Clarendon. 34. To make good ; to perform, to confirm. 
To mate all this good. Shakeſpeare. 35. To make goed; to ſupply. To 
make goed in one circumſtance what it wants in another. L E Hrange. 
Good, ſabſt. 1. That which phyſically contributes to happineſs, 
benefit, advantage; oppoſed to evil. The emperor means no god 
to us. Shakeſpeare. Or as the contraſt, in the philo/opher's ſenſe of the 
word is well expreſſed in theſe lines: ; 
| is EVIL was not EVIL , nor his coop 
Ought elſe but vanity miſunderſtood. Talle of CEREs. 
2. Proſperity, advancement. Unto the good, not ruin of the ſtate. 
Ben Johnſon. z. Earneſt, not jeſt. She came to die for good and all. 
L'Ejirange. 4. Moral qualities, fuch as are deſireable, virtue, righ- 
teouſneſs, piety. Depart from evil and do goed. Pſalms. 5, Good 
laced after bad, with as, ſeems a ſubſtancive ; but the expreſſion is, 
? think, vitious, and good is rather an adjective elliptically uſed, or. 
it may be conſidered as adverbial ; See Goop, adv. He had as good 
leave his veſſel to the direction of the winds. South. 
Goo, adv. 1, Well, not ill, not amiſs. 2. 4s good; no worſe. 
7 you not as goed have been eating worms now as pidgeons. 
'Eftrange. | \ 
| Goode interj. well]! right! It is ſometimes uſed ironically. 
Goop wine needs no buſb. | | 
This proverb intimates, that virtue is valuable for itſelf, and that 
internal neſs ſtands in-need of no external flouriſhes, or orna- 
ts 3 and fo we ay, a good face needs no band, It ſeems to be of a 
atin original; as, Vino vendibili bedera ſuſpen/a nihil eft opus ; and ac- 


cordingly the French ſay, & len vin il ne faut point d cuſei e. 
3 | | 


Bo 


68600 


3 Goov is Good, but better is better. op 
8 is, there is hardly any thing ſo good, but better may be 
ound. | Ef ED th | * 
Good @ Bearing, or Goop Behawiour [in law] is an exact carriage 
of a ſubject towards the king and his liege 8 to which ſome per- 


ſons, upon their diſſolute courſe of life, are bound. 
 Goop-cond1'TiONED, adj. being without ill qualities or 1 
Good Country, an aſſize or jury of countrymen or good neighbours. 
Goop Efcheat [in law] forfeited. * 9 
Goop-Hor E, or Cape of Goop-noytr, the moſt ſouthern promonto- 
ry of Africa, ſubject to the Dutch, who have built there a good town 
and caſtle. | ö 
Goop-rack l an interjection of admiration. 


Go'vor.1ntss [xodlicnepye, Sax.) goodly appearance, beauty, grace, 


elegance. The goodline/ſs of trees, Hooker. | i 
o'0DLY, adj. [of good] 1. Comely, handſome, fine, ſplendid ; 
now little in uſe. A prince of a googly aſpect. Sidney. 2. Bulky, 
felling, affectedly turned. Goodly and great he fails beyond his link. 
Dryden. 3. Happy, deſirable, gay. The mild and goodly govern- 
ment of the confeſſor. Spenſer. 
|  Go'opLy, adv. excellently ; obſolete. Attempered goodly well for 
health and for delight. Spenſer. ; 


Go'odLYnood, f. [of goodly] grace, goodneſs ; obſolete. But 


mote thy gooalyhood forgive it me. Spenſer. 2 
Go'orman I godman, Sax.] 1. A light appellation of civility ; 
generally ironically. Goodman boy, if you pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. ' 2. A 
country appellation for a maſter of a family, gaffer. Goodman 
Hodge's barn. Gay. | ws 
Go'opNess [of gd] 1. Defirable qualities either moral or phyſical, 
kindneſs, favour. Becauſe therein he might exerciſe his goodze/s. 
Sianey. 2. Good quality. 
 Goopness, is whatever tends or conduces to preſerve or improve 
nature or ſociety ; in oppoſition to evil, which tends to deflroy or im- 
air it. | | 
b Go'on-now, , interj. 1. In good time, 4 Ia bonne heure, Fr, a gen- 
tle exclamation of entreaty; it is now a low word. 2. A ſoft excla- 
mation of wonder. 1 88 
Go op v, g. d. [xob-prpe, Sax. i. e. good-wife] a common coun- 
try appellation of a woman, a term of civility uſed to mean perſons. 
Soft goody ſheep then ſaid the fox, not ſo. Spenſer. 
| Goos, /ub/?. [from good, it has no ſingular] 1. Moveables in a houſe. 
To forfeit all your goods. ' Shakeſpeare. 2. Wares, merchandize. The 
good of our Englith merchants were attached. Raleigh. | 
Auventitious Goods [in law] are ſuch as ariſe otherwiſe than by 
ſucceſhon from father or mother, or from anceſtor to deſcendant, 
Dotal Goods, are ſuch as accrue from a dowry, and which the 
huſband is not allowed to alienate. WY | 
Paraphernal Goops [in law] are thoſe which the wife gives the 
a to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing them when ſhe 
leaſes. | | 
K Prowectitious Goops [in law} are ſuch as ariſe by direct ſucceſſion. 
Receptitious Goops [in law] are ſuch as the wife might reſerve a 
full or intire property of to herſelf, and enjoy them independant of 
her huſband, in diſtinction from dotal and paraphernal. | 
Vacant Goovs fin Jaw] are thoſe abandoned and left at large, ei- 
ther becauſe the heir renounces them, or becauſe the deceaſed has no 


heir. | 
| All gotten Goops ſeldom proſper, 

Lat. Mala lucra ægualia damnis. Gr. Kata Ne 1 arrow, Heſ. 
It. Vien preſto conjumato Pingiuſtament acquifiato. The French ſay, 
among other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe : De mal eſi venu Pagneau, 
et à mal retourne le peau. (Ill come the lamb, and ill goes its ſkin.) 
The Germans ſay, Nebel gewohnen, nebel geronnen. e have ſeve- 
ral other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe, which, with obſervations on 
them, ſee under their reſpective heads. 

A2 man has no more Goops than he gets good of, 

This proverb is Scottiſh ; we ſay to the fame purpoſe : 

The gown is her's that wears it, and the world his who enjoys it. 

'The meaning is, that what a man enjoys of his ſubſtance is really 
his, the reſt he has only in keeping. The Lat. ſay, Nullus argenti 
color 7 ni temperato ſplendeat uſu. The It. ſay: La robba non 
& di chi la ha, ma di chi la gode, (Wealth is not his who poſſeſſes it, 

but his who enjoys it.) | 

Gooce [ gouge, Fr. gurgio, It.] a tool for rounding or hollowing 
wood. This Gould be written gouge. See Govcs. 

Gool E [prob. of xepaian, Xx ditch, a trench, a puddle. 

Goos, irr. plur. Geeſe [ gor, Sax. gaos, Su. gans, Da. gos, G. 
and L. Ger. gans, H. Ger. gawe, Erſe, plur. geey ; anſar, Sp. ganzo, 
Port. anſer, Lat. all of tan, Celt. white} 1. A large waterfowl pro- 
verbially noted, I know not why, for foolifhnets 2. A taylor's 
ſmoothing iron. 

A Goos [hieroglyphically] was by the Egyptians pourtrayed, to 
ſignify a vain babbler, or a filly poet. 

: Every man thinks his own Gerse ſwans. 

This proverb intimates that an inbred philauty runs through the 
whole race of fleſh and blood, and that (cl -love is the mother of va- 

nity, pride, and miftake. It turns a man's geeſe into ſwans, his 
dunghill poultry into pheaſants, and his lambs into veniſon. It blinds 
the underſtanding, perverts the judgment, depraves the reaſon of the 
otherwiſe moſt modeſt diſtinguiſhers of truth and falſity. It makes a 
man fo fondly conceited of himſelf, that he prefers his own art for its 
excellency, his own {kill for its perfection, his own compoſitions for 
their wit, and his own productions for their beauty. It makes even 
his vices ſeem to him virtues and his deformities beauties ; for ſo every 
erow thinks her own bird faireſt, though never ſo black and ugly: 
Suum cuique pulchrum, ſay the Latins, The Germans ſay, Eine 
gurte mutter balt thre kinder vor die ſchonſten. (Every mother thinks 
her own children the faireft;) | | 
eathat is fauce for the Goose is ſauce for the gander. 
A proverb among the women to fignify that what is proper for the 
wife is fit for the huſband. _ or 

Wincheſſer Goos E, a ſwelling in the thigh; an old name for a ve- 
nereal bubo, ſo called, as the biſhop of Wincheſter had the licenſing 

of the ſtews and brothels in Southwark in former times. 


; paunch, a ſwelling belly. A term of reproach for a fat man 


_ ſhould untie it; which Alexander the Great, after fereral eſs not 


* 


GOR 
 Goo'sr-nrnry [xopbenan, Sax. probab 
as ſauce for green ke] The hen Is Cie, becauſe uſes 
whole 8 is ſet with prickles. The fruit Kon way, el. The 
the bu hy having, for the moſt part, but one fruit u Uperledly n 
which is of an oval or globular figure, containin OY a focal, 
ſurrounded by a pulpy ſubſtance. The ſpecies 5 any ſmall ec, 
mon gooſeberry. 2. The large manured gooſeherr 1. The con. 
hairy gooſeberry. 4. The large white Dutch wwoſehe 3. The u 
large amber gooſeberry. 6. The large green pools bg 5. 
large red gooſeberry. 8. The yellow leay'q gooſcb J. 7. The 
ſtriped leav d gooſeberry. Miller, "TY. 9. The 
Goo'sE-BILL, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, 
Goose-FooT [chenopodum, Lat.] the plant wild orach 
Goo'sE-cRass, an herb generally called clivers. Ma 
Goos Intentos Le] a cuſtom by which the but! 
ny 2 on the N unday after pentecoſt, ar Wee, 
the old church prayer ended thus; ac bonis cperibas 1,0 N 
intentos. tides eee, 4109 
Goos Wing | ſea term] a particular way of fit, | 
the miſſen yard, in order NI ork ſhip may 4 nas Su 
eg 


Mortimer uſes i 


wind or quarter wind, with a fair, freſh g 
a ſtudding fail. 

Go, the capital af.a province of the ſame name. ; ' 
dies, ſubject 8 85 . | EN th Lil, 
Go'RBELLIED, adj. [of xon, filth, and bzlix, Sax.) har 
great belly, fat, having ſwelling paunches. Shakeſpeare uſes 1 ; 
Go'RBELLY, ſubft. 1 on, Sax. dung, and %, accord 
Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come 55 gor, Welſh wb 
too much ; or, as ſeems to me molt likely, may be chm f. 


gor mand, or gorman's belly, the belly of a glutton. Job Ar bs 


Sock, or GoRZE | xeopip, Sax. ] furz, a ſhrub. See Gongs 
Gonce, 1. A pool of water to keep fiſh in. 2, A fp ina f, 


ale; it is loaietimes cli 


as mills, ſtakes, c. bird of 
Go! x cuu, a city of the United Provinces, ſituated in that of Ha Þ Go'sL, 
la on 7 Waal, 22 miles eaſt of Rotterdam, ; miles ſou 

| Gor, ſabſt. an inſtrument of gaming, as appears fron E Go'sL1 
and Fletcher. Thy dry bones can 12 655 at nothing now 52 | Poſe, 9. 
ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher. Gords and Fulham holds, Jah. Walled cat 
ſpeare. Go'spE 
Go'kDIAN KNOT, an intricacy, fo called in alluſion to ore Gordin ſell or re 

a Phrygian, who being exalted from a huſbandman to be aking, han dings, / 
his plough and huſbandry utenſils in the temple, ty d up in ſichan n. Poly book 


tricate knot, that the monarchy of the world was promi ed to hin that | r 
ples 0 
being able to do, cut it with his ſword. | 44% 
Gore [one, Sax. ger, Wel, ſanious matter] 1, Blood, Forth Io Gosp 
guſh'd a ſtream of gore blood thick. Sper/er. 2. Conpealed, corrupy ion. 1 
or clotted blood. Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton uſed, tho 
Gore [in old records] a ſmall, narrow flip of ground, de from th 
Goke |in heraldry] is one of the abatements of honour, and is a 
figure conſiſting of two lines drawn, one from the finiſter chief, and 
the other in the finiſter baſe, both meeting in an acute angle in the 
middle of the feſſe point; and Guillim ſays, denotes a coward, 
To Gore [ʒebopuan, Sax.) to wound with a hom, 25 abull, &. 
does. Some toſs'd, ſome gor d, ſome tram _—_ he kill'd, Dy- 
den. 2. To ſtab, to pierce in general. His rother ſuine to gore, 


Tate. | / 
Goxce, ful. Fr. 1. The throat, the ſwalov. Songs when the 1 
watry > oc did make their gorge deliver. Stdn. 2. That ow - 
which is gorged or ſwallowed. He ſpew'd up his gorge. Yinſr. | A 155 
Gos in fortification] the entrance of a baſtion, or 014 rarely Thats 
or of other out-work. „ Ol n on : 
Gos of a flat Baſtion [in fortification] is 2 right line, h 88. 
bounds the diſtance comprehended between the tuo flants. 1 ſchsiv Tof 
GorGt of a Ravelia, is the ſpace contained between the two en he ol 
of their faces next the place, : den Me with me 
Goxce [in architecture] a kind of moulding hollow on 0 Fa. des lurk I in 
fide, which is larger, but not ſo deep as the icotia, and Fey, ling like w 
compartments, chambranles, &. alſo the narowek pat of he Man, that g. 
ri and Tuan copies lying between the altraga, the Ines, The c 
illar, and the annulus, N 8 
3 of a China | is chat part between the chambranl ol ile. Fiddle 
crowning of the mantle. | 1 the ſpace contained * viſions u 


GoRGE of the Half.moon [in fortification] 
between the two ends of the faces next the p 
the ravelin. : 

GoRkcE of the Out-works [in fortification] 
their wings or ſides, next to the great ditch. che throat, o 

To Gox OE, verb ad. ¶ gorger, Fr.] 1. To fill up vw. To fallow; 
glut, to cram. To gorge his appetite. Shakeſpeare. *: | 
ae, the fiſh has gorged the hook. 


lace, called alo pps "mon with! 


o Goss1e, 
a 2. 
ut, Ot 9% 9: 
deine, 
| ding the ti 1 
V or tales 


is the ſpace between 


Go [gorge, Fr.] filled, glutted, crammed, &. | bed of their 
Gorced [with farriers] ſwelled. or the like, i | 90 5S1PRED, 
the Canon la 


GoRGED * heraldry] is when a crown, coronet, 


repreſented about the neck of a lion or ſwan. ht which co⸗ erm, , 
GOo'RGEREN, a part of the ancient armour, 0p | Coon, 
vered the throat. coll re, mage out in ſunny 
Go'scsovs, adj. [gorgias, O. Fr. Skinner) fine, bn doch 2 uu 5 
eg ſplendid, glittering in various colours. + | Goh" , 
alace. Shakr/peare. | idly. a, 
F oe rn adv. [of gorgeous] ſumptuouſly e cler GY . 
Go'kGEOUSNESS, u. eee ſumptuouſne 8 0THIC By 


didneſs, ſhow. A woman's ** ; 


Indarg 
Go RET {une gorgette, Fr. gorgietta, It.] I. d 5. 
dreſs. 2. A ſort of realt· plate worn by , * guts Imirable 
merly defended the throat. His head-piece, 5 5 4 


lying by him. Knolls, - ich {ak} " 

6 noon, Julfl. [yogywrn, Gr.] 1. A. monſter wi Any thing ff 

which the ſight turned the beholders to 1 8 Miluun. 

or horrid. Gorgons and hydras and chimeras of the ſame ke 
Go'tgons [according to the poets] came goes . 

Meduſa. They uſed to turn all perſons into n into hell, © beet 

on, and were ſaid at length to have been throw 


G 0 T 


ot] 18. according to the heathen mytholo- 
tormentors trap? rf poo — more than ONE gorgon, 
gy. 1 do not — (I ſuppoſe for its terrible aſpect) in the ſhield [or 
whoſe head yen bore, when deſcending to affiſt the Greeks. 
ef) which vely PRC Jevoro TrAwpB. » lliad, lib. 5 1. 741. 

Ey 0s ref * hology might have its improvements with time as 


Jt the heathen 7 lingly we find the term mentioned in the 
ours l . | $ 


which hi 
rk Gorgons are / 


in 

| were Zuryale, 
B maids of the ſame beauty, 
beheld them with aſto 
wrning their beholders 


| GoſeLTt, 2 city of | 
Dreſden. 2 eur mand, Fr.] a greedy eater, a glutton, a 


/ 
0 RMAND) 
G Er. 


ene ze, verb neut. ſgeurmandkr, Fr.] to eat glutton- 
lh, from ormandize) a voracious ate. 
pic 2 men who of late years pretend to have 
heen of great antiquity, like the free and accepted maſons.  ' 

| Go'gsry, or Go'ssy U SohHY xi, Sax.] furzy, full of furze. | 

| Gonse, or GoRz, ſub/f. LST, Sax.) furz, a thick prickly ſhrub 


flower. 

ur _ Tor gore] 1. Covered with congealed blood. Gory 
fdes. &. ener. Gory locks. Shakeſpeare. 2. Bloody, murtherous, 
ul; Ne A gory emulation tw ixt us twain, Shakeſpeare. 

| Go'snawk [of zor, a gooſe, and hagpoc, or hapoc, Sax. a hawk] 
bird of prey, a hawk of a large kind. Fairfax uſes it. 
| Go'sLar, an imperial city of Lower Saxony, in Germany, 30 
mi of Brunſwic. | „ 85 
3 or Go'sL1NnG, . [of gooſe, a diminitive of zor, a 
boſe, 9. d. gooſeling] 1. A young gooſe. 2. A fort of ſubſtance 
Walled cats tail, that grows on nut trees and pines. 

E Go'seet [xobypel, of God, God or good, and ppellan, Sax. to 
tell or relate. 9. d. God's relation or good ſaying, God's or good 
Paings, /e/ekell,. ſeal ſuach, Erſe, happy tidings] God's word, the 
Poly book of the Chriſtian revelation, particularly the books of the 
Nes Teſtament, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; alſo the princi- 
Jes and doctrines of Chriſtianity in them revealed, divinity, theo- 


o GosPsL, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. ] to fill with ſentiments of 
boion. This word, in Shakeſpeare, in whom alone I have found it, 
da, tho' ſo venerable in itſelf, with ſome degree of irony ; I ſup- 
ſe from the Goſpellers, who had long been held in contempt. 

Are you ſo goſpel'd | 

To pray for this good man and for his iſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
G0 sPELLER. 1. He that reads the goſpel in a cathedral church, 
A name of the followers of Wickliff, who firſt attempted a re- 
mation from popery, given them by the papiſts, in reproach, for 
i proſeſſing to follow and preach only the goſpel. | 
| Theſe goſpellers have had their golden days, 
Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. Roave. 
Game, ſubſe. 
bite cobwebs which fly in the air in calm, ſunny weather, eſpe- 
ty about the time of autumn. Hanmer. 

A lover may beſtride the goſamer | 

That idles in the wanton ſummer air. Shakeſpeare. 
GoRT, a market town of Hants, on the weſt fide of Portſmouth 
our. See PoRTs$MOUTH. | | 
wo {of god, God, and ryb, Sax. affinity, relation, g. d. rela- 
an God] 1. A ſponſor in baptiſm. Go to the go/ip's feaſt and 
We with me. Shakeſpeare, 2. A tippling companion. And ſome- 
des lurk IL in a go/ep's bowl. Shakeſpeare. 3. One who runs about 
king like women at a lying-in. 4. Hence a prating, talkitive 
nan, that goes from houſe to houſe, telling or hearing goſlipping 
Ines, The common chat of go/ips when they meet. Dryden. 


e The SpeQator thus deſcribes the talkitive faculty of a goſſip : Mrs. 

lle. Faddle, ſays he, launches out into diſeriptions of chriſtenings; 
1 Ws diviſions upon a head-dreſs; knows every diſh of meat that is 
ii ned up in her neighbourhood, and entertains the company a whole 


moon with the wit of her little boy, before he is able to ſpeak. 
ToGote, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To chat, to prate, to 

Derry. 2. To be a pot companion. Full warm of blood, of 
, of goſiping. Shakeſpeare. 

Go ssirixe, a merry meeting of goſſips at a woman's 1 ing- in; a 
* - time idly, in gadding from place to place, to hear or tell 
r tales concernin ons or things. C/ pings muſt not 
Idbed of their ancient vile Locle. 4 7. y 1 


1 Go ss1 RED Je 
be, 8 » Jubſt, [ goſſipry, from go ſſipred or compaternit 
De Canon law is a A rn Fes Fer 


STING, ſubft, an herb. 


0 0MER, a thin, cobweb. like, 


G or downy ſubſtance, that flies 


mage 5 * ſunny weather, and which is ſuppoſed to rot ſheep. See Gos- 
1 7 | 
| * Vet. and part. paſſ. of to get. See To Ger. 


erna, the 


2 Rony 5 


capital of the dutchy of Saxe-yotha, in- Upper 


G0 T1 c B nilding a *2 yo - 

| a manner of building brought into uſe after thoſe 
g neck Ul. ford Pe, the Goths and Vandals, made their irruptions into 
ich (ot Ih 8 demoliſhed the greateſt part of the ancient Roman archi. 
aun ir . de Moors and Arabs did the Grecian, and inſtead of thoſe 


4 and regular orders and modes of buildin „introduced a li 
| — kical mode, wild and cient, DIG profiles are 
Mly cars ich altho' it was ſometimes adorned with expenſive and 
ty, an 458 Fm lamentable imagery, has not that auguſtneſs, 
; 5 bs zum tymmetry, which the ancient Greek and Roman fa- 
om 2 it is oftentimes found very ſtrong, and appears 


& and n 
| 8 as Paxticularly in ſeveral Engliſh cathedrals, The 


Mpium, low Lat.] the down of plants, the 


verned or ruled. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


* , « * * 2 
A 


acute and ingenious author of the Eſay on Ridicule, has, in his In- 
VESTIGATOR, ſuggeſted, that the Gothic architecture is no leſs than 
the old Pax T Hax mode of building revived ; and I think has given 
the public to expect from him a diſtinct treatiſe in ſupport of that aſ- 


ſertion. 


Ancient Gor ui Architecture, is that which the Goths brought with 
them from the north. Thoſe edifices built atter this manner, are ex- 
ceeding maſſive, heavy, and coarſe. 14 

Modern Goruſc Architecture, is light, delicate, and rich to an ex- 
treme, full of whimſical and impercinent ornaments ; as Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, Coventry croſs, Ec. | ot 

GoTHIC Character, is a letter pretty much like the Roman, only 
full of angles, turns and bendings, efpecially at the beginnings and 
endings of the letters, | 

GoTric Column [in architecture] is any round pillar in a Gothic 
building, that is either too ſmall or too thick for its heigth. 

GoTHs, an ancient people of Gothia, an iſland in the Baltic ſea; 
eighteen miles in length, ſituated by Denmark, and not far from Nor- 
way, ſubje& to the crown of Sweden. The firſt of them came out of 
Scythia, in the northern part of Europe. From Gothi or Gothland 
they rambled into Germany, where an hundred thouſand of them. 
were {lain before the year of Chriſt 314. But not long after they 
brought into ſubjection and barbari/m a great part of the Chriſtian 
world. If by BarBarsM our /exicographer means not fo elegant a 
taſte for the FiNE arts; allowed. — But. I think theſe NORTHERN 
people have ſufficiently aton d for that defect, by introducing, where- 
ever they ſpread" their conqueſts thro' the Roman empire in its moſt 
degenerate ſtate, a ſpirit of LIBERTY, both civi and eccliſiaſtic; by 
tying up the hands of perſecution, and no longer ſuffering that szcr, 


which had got poſſeſſion of the imperial ear, to rend and worry the reſt. 


Not to add, that cyasTiTY and 80BRIETY, for which (in the con- 
feſſion of Salvianus, tho' an enemy) they were ſo much famed—to 
the utter ſhame of the caTaoLIcs, falſely ſo called, who were now 
become as corrupt in their morali as they were in their FaiTH ; above 
all, theſe 29, excellent and wholeſome Laws, by which Italy in parti- 


cular, under the rule of the Gothic princes, was made the pride and 


glory of the earth. This account of the Geths is the more authentic; 
as being delivered by Salvianus, Bower, and other writers, who were 
no friends to their sysTEM oF RELIGION, a ſyſtem very oppoſite to the 
Conſubtantialifts ; but which [in the true /pirit of chriſtianity ) allowed 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE to its greateſt enemies. See CA&LICOL#, 
Crotsapes, and Eunomians; compared. h 
Go'THLaNnD, the moſt ſouthern province of Sweden, being a Pe- 
ninſula; ſurrounded on three fides by the Baltic ſea, It is ſubdi- 
vided into eaſt and weſt Gothland, Smaland, Halland; Bleken and 
Schone. . „ 8 
GoTHLAND, is alſo the name of an iſland in the Baltic, ſituated be- 
tween the provinces of Gothland and Livonia. IS 
Go'TTEN, part. paſſ. of to get. See To GET. 
Go'TTENBURG, a port town of Sweden, fituated without the 
__— on the coaſt of the Schaggerac ſea, near the entrance of the 
altic. 10 8 + 6 ned 
Go'TTENGEN, a city of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and dukedom of Brunſwic. . | 
 Go'TToRy, a city of the dukedom of Sleſwic, in Denmark, and 
capital of the territories of the duke of Holſtein. Gottorp. JET 
Govp, or Gavup, the plant called woad, uſed by dyers in making 
a yellow colour. 
Gouns, a city of the United Netherlands, in the province of Hol- 
land, 10 miles north of Rotterdam. | | 
Gov'pyursT, a market town of Kent, 48 miles from London. 
To Gove, verb act. to mow, to put in a gove, goff, or mow. An 
old word. | 
To Go'vern, verb ag. [gouverner, Fr. governare, It. governar, 
Sp. and Port. guberxo, Lat.] 1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. 2. To 
manage, to reſtrain, Go after her; ſhe's deſperate; gowern her. 
2 3. To regulate, to influence, to direct. By this he is 
to gowern all his counſel. Arterbury. 4: [In grammar} to have 
force with regard to Syntax; as, doceo gewerns the accuſative caſe; 
> he 8 to regulate the motions of a ſhip, to look to, to take 
care of, : 
To Govern, werb neut. to keep ſuperiority, to behave with haugh- 
tineſs. To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may gowern, Dryden. 
Go'VERNABLE [of govern] 1. Submiſſive to authority, manage- 
able. Locke uſes it. 2. That may be governed. 
 Go'vernaBLENEss [of govern] capableneis or diſpoſition to be go- 


Go'veRNANCE, /ubft. [of ' govern] 1, Government, rule, manage- 
ment. Jonathan took the gowernance upon him. 1 Maccabees. 2. 
Controul, as that of a guardian. Under the ſurly Glo'ſter's gover- 
nance. Shakeſpeare, 3. Behaviour, manners; obſolete. : 

GovERNa NT, or GOVERNA'NTE [gouvernante, Fr.] a governeſs; 
or lady who, has the bringing up of young girls of quality ; the more 
uſual and proper word is geverneſſ. 

Go'verNess, /ub/t. [gouverneſfſe, O. Fr.] 1. A female inveſted with 
authority, a female governor. The moon, the governe/s of floods. 
2. A woman who has the care of young ladies. As the 
old gowverne/s of Danae is painted. Sidney. 3. An inſtructreſs, a di- 
redreſs, a tutoreſs. Great affliction that ſevere gowerneſs of the life of 
man brings. More. 8 

Go'vERNING, part. adj. of govern [gouvernant, Fr. gubernans, Lat,] 
exerciſing rule, Se. | 92 onthe 

Go'veRxnmeNT | gouvernement, Fr. governo, It. and Port. powitrno, 
Sp.] 1. The manner of governing, rule, dominion, form of a com- 
munity as to the diſpoſition of the authority. There ſeem to be but 
two general kinds of government in the world. Temple. 2. The place 
governed. As he was ordered away to his government of Jamaica, 
Swift. 3. An eftabliſhment of legal authority. Every one knows 
who has conſidered the nature of government. Aadiſbn. 4. Admini- 
ſtration of public affairs. Safety and equal government. Waller. 5. 


Regularity of behaviour. Defe& of manners, want of government. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. Manageableneſs, obſequiouſneſs. 7. Management 
of the limbs or body; obſolete: I them warded off with wary govern. 
** s 24 3 1 C 3 * ment. 


G R A 
ment. Sptn/er. 8. [In grammar] influence, with regatd to con- 
ſtruction. 


Go'vernovs [gon verneur, Fr. governatore, It. e Sp. _ $ 
as the ſupreme di- 


Port. of gabernator, Lat.] 1. A ruler, one who 
rection in general. Chriſt working as a creator and governor of the 
world. Hooker. 2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme authority in a 
ſtate; He is the g->wvernour among the nations. Plalms, . One who 
rules any place with temporary and delegated power. To you, lord 
governour. Shakeſpeare.” 4. A tutor, one who has care of a pong 
man. The great work of a gowernour is to faſhion the carnage and 
form the mind. Locke. 5. A pilot, one that — or manages. 
Turned about with a very ſmall helm whitherſoever the governour 
Uſteth. Sz. James. 

Govet, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers; a ſort of round, 
_— chiſel, for cutting holes, channels, grooves, &c. See 

700GE. 
1 ſubft. [of gouje, Fr. a camp trull] the French diſeaſe. 

mer. 

Govuro, /ubſ. [cucurbita, Lat. gourde, Fr.] a plant, ſomething re- 
pw ry, "x It hath a rank. pots of one leaf, of the ex- 
panded bell ſhape. This, like the cucumber, has male and female 
flowers on the fame plant. The fruit of ſome ſpecies are long, of 
others round or bottle ſhaped. Miller. | 


Go uk DIxESS, fu. [of gourdy] a ſwelling in a horſe's leg after a 


journey. Farriers Dictionary. 
. Gov'spy Legs [of gourd) ſwollen legs, a diſtemper in horſes. 
Gov'aner. 1. A mall bird. 2. A fiſh. 
GovsT [goit, Fr. guſlo, It. guſtus, Lat.] taſte. See Govr. 
Gour [i goutte, Fr. gotta, It. gota, Sp. and Port. prob. of gutta, 
Lat. a drop, g. 4. a humour that deſcends as it were by drops into the 
joints, ywToee, Gr.] 1. A painful, periodical diſeaſe, which may affect 
any membranous part, but commonly thoſe which are at the greateſt 
diſtance from the heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids 
is the ſloweſt, the reſiſtance, friction and ſtricture of the ſolid parts the 
1 and the ſenſation of pain, by the dilaceration of the nervous 
bres, extreme. Arbuthnot. 2. A drop ¶ goutte, Fr. gutta, Lat.] gout 
for arop is ſtill uſed in Scotland by phyſicians. On the blade of the 
dudgeon gouts of blood. Shakeſpeare. 3. fe Fr.] a taſte; an af- 
|  fefted cant word. Any one that has a gout for the like ſtudies. M ood- 


ward. | 
Sou rixEss [of gouty] the ſtate or condition of a gouty perſon. 
gout and wort] the herb gerard, aſh-weed, or 


Gov'T-wokT (o 
1 oy 
| U'TY [ gouteux, Fr. pottofo, It. goto/ſo, Sp.] 1. Afflicted or diſ- 
| eaſed with the gout. 2. Relating to the gout. | 
Gown [goon, C. Br. gonnelie, Fr. gonna, Ital. gerne, Erſe] 1. A 
long upper garment in general. I faid a looſebodied gown. Shake- 
Heare. 2. A woman's upper garment in particular, 3. The long 
habit of a man dedicated to acts of peace; as, divinity, medicine, 
law. 4. The dreſs appropriated to peace, in contradiſtinction to arms, 
which are peculiar to war. Arms to gowns made yield. Dryden. 
: 3 [of gown] dreſſed in a gown. Gravely gowned. 
Er. ö 
_—_ [of gown and man] one who wears a gown, particu- 
larly one devoted to the acts of peace, whoſe proper habit is a gown. 
Mean fawning gowamen. Swift. | 
- Gowrs, canals or pipes under ground. | 

GRABATA'R11, Lat, [of Ye, Gr. a hanging bed or couch] 
ſuch perſons which antiently deferred the receiving baptiſm till they 
came to be on their death bed. 

To Gra'BBLE [prabelen, Teut. probably corrupted from grapple. 
Johnſon] 1. To handle outwardly, to grope, to feel eagerly with the 
hands. With their bloody hands grabb/ing in my guts. Arbuthnot. 
2. To lie proſtrate on the ground. Ainſworth, 

GRACE, [grazia, It. gracia, Fr. gratia, Lat. graace, Erſe] 1. Fa- 
vour, good-will, kindneſs. The higheſt love in no baſe perſon may 
aſpire to grace. Sidney. 2. Agreeableneſs, a genteel air, pleaſing 
appearance, adventitious or artificial beauty. To write and ſpeak cor- 
rectly gives a grace and gains a favourable attention. Locke. 3. 
(With ie] a gift which God gives to man of his own free libe- 
rality, and without his having “ Aber ved it at his hands; whether this 
gift reſpect the preſent or the Future life; favourable influence of God 
e the human mind. 4. Virtue; effect of God's influence. How 
Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pope. Pardon. Bow 
and ſue for grace. Milton. 6. Favour conferred. Great favour and 
grace. Prior. 7. Privilege. To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. 
Dryden. 8. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to beſtow beauty. 
See GRACES. 9. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbecoming. 
They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbroke. 10. Natural 
excellence. Men whom God hath endowed with graces both of wit 
and learning. Hooker. 11. Embelliſhment, recommendation, beauty. 
Know that order is the greateſt grace. Dryden, 12. Single beauty. 
I paſs their form and ev'ry charming grace. Dryden. 13. Ornament, 
flower, higheſt perfection- By their hands this grace of kings muſt 
die. Shakeſpeare. 14. Virtue, goodneſs. The graces of his religion 
prepare him. Rogers. 15. Virtue phyſical. 
|  Mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants. Shake/peare. | 

16. The title of an archbiſhop or duke in England, formerly of the 
king, meaning the ſame as your goodneſs, or your clemency. High 
and mig king, your grace. Bacon. 17. A ſhort prayer ſaid be- 

fore and after meat. While grace is ſaying. Swift, 
This excluſion of deſert or merit on the receiver's part, fre- 
8 enters into the /cripture-uſe of this term, according to 
that text, Not of words, but of Grace”, or that, To him 
that worketh the reward is not reckoned of ACE, but of 
DEBT", and, to ſay no more, Not of wor«s, but according 
to his own purpoſe and RACE given us in Chrift Jeſus before 
the world began lor, as it is in the original, before the eter- 
nal times] Tit. c. i. v. 9. And ſuch, beyond all diſpute, was 
the o/pel-plan, of which Se. Paul is here ſpeaking, viz, the 
effect of rich all-bounteous Grace ; 'tis ſo, whether we conſi- 
der the GREATN855 of the benefit, or the ſuppoſed corrupt and 
degenerate flats of the sun j,, for whom it was ordained, 


to us, when even that univerſal author; be ſo with meg i. 
which Cunisr HIMSELF (good and excellen Peer, vih 0 
ond compare) now ſtands inveſted, is une He is be 1 
into the FaTHER's GRACE 3 © Becauſe he hu = by b. 5a. 2h 
became obedient to death, — therefore Gog led bin ay kin 
exalted him, and given. him (in the origin al alſo has tiphl thi! 
has given him of his Ack] a name A 'Xapoan, f ful, 
at name [or 2 of Jeſus every "Ig Y Name, t tile 
and every tongue ſhould confeſs chat Jeſus wy ſhould 60 — 0 
GLORY or Gop THE FA THEN“. Philip. c. ii b Lord, to the apl 
with Rom. c. viii. v. 32. 1 Cor. c. ii. v. 12 64 = mon 
for in all theſe texts one and the ſame term is 41 ll. J. , 0 
an act of ACE 1s intended. STRAUCE lang, ** * 
ſſibly be ſaid) and new to modern ears cis onde (t Day 3 : 
ut what if we ſhould venture to add ſomethin ot It, in 8 
and make it to appear, that the moſt firenyy*/ l Al a 
the Nicene creed and council in the fourth eentu C5 0 K 
ple to apply theſe and the like terms to S dot fry my 
production from God THz FaTuts betore al wor ot . | 
elſe ſhall we make of that clauſe in St. Eil AR " 0 a _ 
Sumpter natiitatis”, i. E. the GRACE [or FaYous] Wh 15 g 
ceived nativity ; ſpeaking of his antemundane wude ur d oil 
giving it by way of comment, on theſe words, « 1, 10 ad deg 
is GREATER than I”. Hil. de Trinitat. Ed. Eroſn ** 
in that text even the old Cor ſubſlantialiſi. under by 
. . . , 3 f Savin 
as ſpeaking in his highe/t capacity; as the 1cared (4; Gr 
has proved from ſome omen of theirs ; and which 3 as it w 
confirmed by more. But to reſume St. Hilary; hair * Gs. 
ed, p. 94, that the Son of God was originally prodc, . Oc. al 
tute omnipotentie”, 7. e. by the efficacy of Goo) na . | and go 
TENCE, he adds (by way of addreſi to the Fary;y) « 1 Ge. 
te etiam ex naiivitate mea didici; atque ob id yg mum : Se. 
bonorum tuorum in UNIGENITI i Nativitate 57 conf ; x or mor 
in other words, ALL production mult be ulumatel rhe ſubject 
into the FaThHeR's GooDNEss ; not his ff ad ruf g. W third, 
cepted. Nor was St. HILAx v ſingular in thi; the lar! of conſ 
reader will find the /ame ſentiment frequent) occur in Hg. | Gra 
Bus, ApotToL1c ConstiTUT1IONs, and other acient wii out of a 
ings. See Erſeb. Dem. Evarg. Ed. Rob. Sill. p. bz. 64, md GRA 
Clem. Alex. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 613, 702, cnpard, dee Alent au 
FiRsT-Causk, GENESIS, and C1RCun-1xcg10, © Gra 
AR of Graces, is an act of parliament for the relict of invren of Poſe 
debtors in priſon, &c. © Ga 
Days of Grace [in commerce] a certain number of das led greecs, A 
= = eee of a bill of exchange after it becomes due; which in | 0 ps 
England are three. | {2G 
o GRACE, verb act. [from the ſubſt. faire gratz Fr] 1. To do the maſs, 
honour, to favour. Paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd vith kind adieu, | Grad! 
Dryden. 2. To dignity, to recommend, to adorn, This they grace 34th, w. 
with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. Hooker. 3. Tori or aguity by 5 feps of 
an act of favour. Grace with a nod and ruin with a frown. Doc. Grapy 
GA“ E- our [of grace and cup] the cup or health drank alter grate Lon, grad 
The grace-cup ſerv'd. Prior. "Ip 
| Gra'cep [of grace] 1. Beautiful, graceful. One of the pope | os by 
_ beſt graced men that ever I ſaw, Sidney. 2, Virwous, regula, * 1 FB" 
chaſte. | 4 
More like a tavern or a brothel Ag Ct 
Than a graced palace. Shakg/peare. _ a C 
GRa'ceeuL [of grace] handſome, comely, beatiiu with digit. 24 1 
Graceful eaſe. Pope. | : uf cale 
GrA'CEFULLY, adv. [of graceful] 1. Elegant, wi prin jald in 
? . 8 y ers ad vai 


2. Haudiomely. 
comelinels, ee 


lrg of you 


dignity. Walking gracefully. Watts. 
GRA'CEFULNEsS [of grace, and pulnerpe, dau.) 
gance of manner, dignity with beauty. A ſecret gra 
Dryden. . my 
| Gra'ceLess [of grace, and leay, Sax-] void of at 1 wi 
abandoned, hopeleſly corrupt. Gracelgſi and hopelcis chan 
range. ; 
# 1 [adv. of gracelgſi] 
GRa'CELESSNEsS [of gracelęſi] grace 
ſition. | {ed in the f- 
Graces, ſabſf. good graces or favour ; ſeldom ue | 


gular, Her goods and chattels and good gracts: _ 2 diſpoſe 


GRA DUA 


ſom is con 
Granys” 
hiding any 
degrees. 

klar to the 
Wn 8 academi 


wickedly. 5 
leſs or wicked nature 0! dio 


Fæxpectari ve GRA Es, are a ſort of reverionary RAPP, f. 
of before the y become vacant. f fabulous dere, ad an 77 
GRACES * the heathen theology] were a ſet ot la 5 dzughin RAFP, o 
three in number, who attend on Venus, ſuppoſed 0 " . | graffed 1 
of Jupiter; their names Aglaia, Thalia, and ee ſupite; i fruit, th 
he Graces are ſaid to be the beneficent daugie © fa bt man all 


[- 
ne, Who PV 
me de 


and they will have them to have been born of Euryc0 mother 


ſeſſed ample fortunes. And ſome ſay that Juno Wa 
races. 4 Mercur xs wel 
The GRaces are ſaid to accompany the Muſes an 4e conn 
as Venus; for where learning, eloquence an Taneenen zt 
there will never be wanting true joy, health _ In ith 
where good-will, concord and bounty meet, 10 Euphroh wii 
flouriſping eſtate, Aglaia with /p/endor and glory, an 
true joy and comfort, will be always prelent. , _ ev 
The Graces are called X2evTEs, of Xxæpæ. Gr. joy "1 their henehce!® 
are heneficent are of a — — an 
makes them that receive it cheerful. | ; 
They are repreſented handſome, both becauſe 4 hols d 
themſelves, and in that they add a /ufre to the ny 
erciſe liberality, and are prone to do good o ho. 
Gea'cils [gracilis, Lat.] flender, lean, mm 
Gra'ciLENEss [of gracile] ſlenderneſs, Jeanne”: F 
Gra'cilenT [gracilentus, Lat.] flender, lean. , the lender ue 
Gzaciis Malus, Lat. [with anatomiſte) 5 ag bes 
cle; a muſcle of the leg, ariſing from che, _ ding the Vf 
pubis, and inſerted into the tibia, ſo as to aſlilt 
thigh inwards. 
RACI'LITY, ſub, [gracilitas, | 
 Gra'ctous {gracieus, Fr. grazie/0, It. 
Lat. J 1. Full of grace, virtuous, g90d- 


11 
re beat] 
a tel 


' ” 


i £f8 


kings of Pe ; 
| thing may again 
ful, becoming. 


2 2 * 


— 


Camden. | i 
4s * of gracious) 1. Courteouſly, favourably, in 
2. Kindly, with kind condeſcenſion. His teſti- 


„F 1. Gracious diſpoſition. 2. Kind 
jouſne/s and temper of this anſwer. Clarendon. 


tilia, that is, red 
GRA Co &, 
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adj. [gradatus, Lat.] having, or made with degrees 


etre Lat. [with rhetoricians] the ſame figure that is called 


| CLIMAX. | 
e Fr. of Lat. 1. Going ſtep by ſtep, regular pro reſs 
from one degree to another. The deſire of more and more riſes by a 
| wink non to molt. L'Eftrange. 2. Regular advance, ſtep by 
"ny he ſeveral gradations by which men at aſt come to this horrid 
pee of impiety. Tillotſon: 3. Order, arrangement. 
* Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
| Not as of old gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th' firſt. Shakeſpeare. — 
Gravarion [in architecture] an artful diſpoſition of ſeveral parts; 
25 it were by ſteps or degrees, after the manner of an amphitheatre. 
| Grapation [with chemiſts] a kind of proceſs belonging to metals, 
Ge. and is the raiſing or exalting them to a higher degree of purity 
; and goodneſs, ſo as both to increaſe their weight, colour, conſiſtence, 
. 258 
Ge. ; 7 . 
rapaTion [with logicians] an argumentation, conſiftin of four 
3 3 ſo Sond, as that the attribute of the rſt is the 
ſubject of the ſecond, and the attribute of the ſecond the ſubject of the 
E third, and fo on ; a regular proceſs of argument; A direct gradation 
of conſequences from this principle of merit. South. | 
Grapa'roRY, /ub/t. a place which aſcended by ſteps; the aſcent 
out of a cloiſter into a choir of a church. : | 
cap e [gradiens, Lat.] walking, moving by ſteps. Gra- 
tient automata: Wilkins : 
| GRrapi'sxa, a city of Sclavonia, on the river Save, 25 miles welt 


Þ of Poſega. 
3 It.] done by de- 
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GRAbVAL [gradalir, Lat. graduel, Fr. graduale, 

grees, advancing ſtep by ſtep from one ſtage to another. | 
Gravval, /alft. [from gradus, Lat.] an order or range of ſteps. 
le GrapvaL [le graduel, Fr. in the Romiſh church] that part of 
Ithe maſs, which is ſung between the epiſtle and the goſpel. 

| GrapvuaL Pſalms, are 1% pſalms, from the 118th or the 119th to the 
34th, which were anciently ſung by the Levites, as they went up the 
Az ſteps of Solomon's temple, a pſalm on each ſtep. | 
Grapua'liTY, or GRa'DUALNEss [of gradual] regular progreſ- 
ſion, gradual procedure, the act of going ſtep by ſtep. Brown uſes 


Gra 'DUALLY, adv. [of gradual] by degrees, ſtep by ſtep, in re- 
lar progreflion. 

To GRA DUATE, verb af. [graduer, Fr. of gradus, Lat.] 1. To 
Ive degrees in an univerſity. Graduated.a doctor, and dub'd a 
pht, Carew. 2. To mark with degrees. He graduates his ther- 
bometers. Derham. 3. [Among chemiſts] to raiſe to a higher place 
the ſcale of metals. To mh or graduate as much filver as 
qull'd in weight that gold. Boyle. 4. To heighten, to improve. 
hers advance and graduate their colours with falts. Brown, 
Gra/pUaTE [gradue, Fr. graduate, It. graduado, Sp.] one who has 
Ken a degree in the univerſity, a man dignified with an academical 
ge. 

Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, 

And chuſe a female doctor for the gout. Bramſton. 
CWAaDbUAT ED, part. adj. [graduatus, Lat.] having taken, or on 
om is conferred a degree in the univerſity. 5 
Cava rion [with mathematicians] 1. The act of graduating or 
hiding any thing into degrees. 2. Regular progreſſion by ſacceſſion 
degrees. The graduation of the parts of the univerſe is likewiſe ne- 
ellary to the perfection of the whole. Grew. z. The act of confer- 
8 9 3 The walls were g dth 

RAFF, ſubſet. a ditch, a moat. The walls were , and the gra 
ad and deep. Clarendon. hor ry 

Grape, or GRAF [grefe, Fr.] a ſcion of a tree, c. inſerted or 
graffed into another ſtock, and nouriſh'd by its ſap, but bearing its 
u fruit, tho larger and more improved; a young ſcion. God gave 
mo man all kinds of ſeeds and graf of life. Raleigh. 

To Gaar, or To GRAF [grefer, Fr.] 1. To inſert a branch or 
on of one tree into the ſtock of another. Grat you on to bear. 


xs wel n. 2. To propagate by inſertion or inoculation. To graft not 
joined upon young ſtocks, but upon divers boughs of an old tree. Ba- 
t; a " 3- To inſert into a place or body to which it did not originally 
with | kong. God is able to graff them in again. Romans. 4. To fill with 
ne Wi bak DO" branch, Her royal ſtocks graft with ignoble plants. 

: uy 2 5. To join one thing ſo as to receive ſupport from ano- 
00 G. e incident grafted on the original quarrel. Sci. 
gebcend *A FFER [in ald ſtatutes] a ſcrivener or notary. 


RA FFIUN. [in old 
44. reco 
dd evid . 


] a vriting- book or regiſter of deeds 


bw G ences, | 
that RAFTER [of | ; 
) 8. _ (of gr 2 one who grafts or propagates fruit by graf- 
dür, alt. ¶ grele, Fr.] ſmall icles of any kind. Lyi 
faken the ſandy grails. * hs 4 725 
zaum, Lat. graine, Fr. grano, It. and Sp. pram, Port. 
1 4 1 ingle fruit or ſeed growing 5 ſpica or ear of 2 as 2 
„eg lt, ſand, hy OS body or parcel of a body pulverized, as a grain of 
e K 22 . 3. Corn. Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain. 
"oj England: 3 The ſeed of any fruit. 5. The ſmalleſt weight uſed 
1 en af con on. from the weight of a grain of wheat, taken out of 
15 1 Ne 2 d; 8 make a penny-weight, 20 penny- 
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weights an ounce, i2 ounces a pound Troy weiglit. 6. Any _ 
proverbially ſmall. As a little grain of the balance. Wiſdom. 7. Grai 
of allowance ; ſomething indulged or remitted, ſomething above or un- 
der the exact weight: He whoſe very beſt actions — be ſeen with 
grains of allowance. Addiſon: 8. The body of the wood. Hard box 
and linden of a ſofter grain. g. The body conſidered with reſpect to 
the form or direction of its conſtituent parts. A curdled grain which is 
not to be found in ivory. Brown. 10. Grain [of gold] is in value two 
ence, of ſilver, half a farthing. 11. Grain Colour [| prob. of grana, 
Sp. and It.] red or purple, ded with the grain called cochincal. 
Like crimſon dyed in grain. Spenſer. 12. Temper, diſpoſition, hu- 
mour. Tho' much againſt the grain forc'd to retire. Drydet. 13. The 
heart, the bottom. As brothers glued together, but not united in 
grain. ' Hayward. 14. The form of the Fx. wa with regard to rough- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs. Bringing its roughneſs to a very fine grain. 
Newton. 
GRraln, the figure or repreſentation of grains on leather, as Mo- 
rocco leather, &c, | 
GRain [with apothecaries] 20 grains make a ſcruple, 3 ſcruples a 
dram, 8 drams an ounce. 
GRAINED, adj. [of grain] rough, made lefs ſmooth; This grained 
face. Shakeſpeare. | 
_ Grains, /#6/. [without-a ſingular] the huaſks of malt exha uſted in 
brewing by infuſion. Give them graz»s their fill. Ben Fohnſon. 
GRAINS of Parad:/e, the plant or ſeeds of cardamum: 
_ GrainincG-Beoard [with curriers] a board made with nicks or teeth 
like a ſaw, uſed in graining leather. 
GRraA'InY, adj, [of grain] 1. Full of corn. 2. Full of grains or 
kernels. | | 
GRAME'RCY, or GRAMME'RCY, interj. [contrafted from grant me 
mercy, others from grandem mercedem det tibi Deus, i. e. God gives you 
a great reward} an obſolete expreſſion of ſurprize. 5 
GRAMuT'xEOus, or GRAMINO'SE | gramineus, Lat.] fall of or abound- 
ing with graſs, graſſy. Gramincous plants are ſuch as have a long 
leaf without / a footſtalk. | 
GRAMINtFO'LIOus [of gramen, graſs, and folium, Lat. a leaf] ha- 
ving leaves like graſs. | 
_ Granimrvorous [of gramen, graſs, and wore, Lat. to devour] eats 
ing graſs, living upon grafts. The graminiverous kind. Sharp. | 
Gra'MMa [ypappa, Gr. a letter] hence comes grammar, becauſe 
it ſhews in the firſt piace how to form articulate ſounds, which are re- 
preſented by letters. | | 
Gra'Mmar [grammaire, Fr. gramatica, It: and Sp. of grammatica, 
Lat. ygaupalinn, Gr.] 1. The art of ſpeaking and wiiting truly, 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, reaſon and authority. The grammar rules. Locke. 
2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech, ſpeech according to grammar. 
The adjectives are neuter and animal muſt be underſtood to make them 
grammar. Dryden. 3. A book that contains the rules of any language, 
GRAMMA'RIAN [grammairien, Fr. gramatico, It. and Sp. gramma- 
ticus, Lat. of yjappaline;, Gr.] one who is {killed in grammar learn- 
ing, one who teaches grammar. Dryden, | 
GRA'MMAR-SCHOOL, /ub/?.” a ſchool in which the learned languages 
are gramma:ically taught. | | 
GRrRaMmMa'TICAL [gramatical, Fr. gramaticale, It. and Sp. gramma- 
ticalis, 1 1. Pertaining to grammar. Grammatical rules. Sidney. 
2. Taught by grammar. Grammatical conſtruction. Dryden. 
GRAMMA'TICALEY, adv. [of grammatical] according to the rules 
or ſcience of grammar. Analy ſed grammatically. Watts, 
GRAMMATICA'STER, Lat: a ſmatterer in grammar, a mean verbal 
pedant, a paltry ſchool-maſter. 'The eternal triflings of the French 
grammaticaſters: Rymer. | 
_ Gra'mmic. | grammicus, Lat. of ypupn, Gr. a line] made by lines, 
- demonſtrated by lines. | | 
GrA'MPUS, a fiſh of the whale kind; but that does not grow fo 


large. ; 
| «AIR [grenadier, Fr. granatiero, It. granadero, Sp.] a ſol- 
ier that throws granadoes. See GRENADIER. 

GRaANa'Do [grenade, Fr.] an iron and ſometimes a paſteboard globe 
filled with combuſtible matter, having a fuzee at the touch-hole, to 
be on and thrown among the enemies » a battle. _ GRENADE. 

RANARY [granarium, Lat. grenier, Fr. granajo, It. grancro, Sp. 
a ſtore · houſe tre corn, 185 | 5 | : 7. 

GRA'NATE, ſubſt. [granato, It. grenat, Fr. granate, Sp.] a precious 
ſtone of a ſhining, tranſparent, yellowiſh red; alſo a kind of marble, 
ſo called becauſe it is marked with ſmall variegations like grains, other- 
wiſe granite. | 

GRa'NATE, adj. [granatus, Lat.] that has many grains or kernels, 

GRAND, Fr. [granae, It. Sp. and Port. of grandis, Lat.] 1. Great, 
illuſtrious, high in power. So grazd a lord. Raleigh. 2. Great, 
ſplendid, magnificent. Louis le grand, Lewts the great. See Boux- 
BON, and read there, Leis the 14th. 3, Noble, Eine, conceived 
or expreſſed with great dignity. 

A voice has flown 
To re- enflame a grand defi Yourg. | 
4. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of conſanguinity, as grand- 
father, grandſon. 

GRa'NDAM, or GRa'NDaMe [of grand and dam or dame] 1. A 
grandmother, my facher's or my mother's mother. 2. An old wither'd 
woman. The grandame hag. Dryden, 3. Any female, as a prede- 
ceſſor in general in the aſcending line. We have our forefathers and 
great grandames all before us, as they were in Chaucer's days. Dry- 
den. 
GRraxD Cape [in common law] a writ which lies when any real 
action is brought, and the tenant does not appear; but makes default 

upon the firſt ſummons. 5 
_.Gra'NDCH1LD, the child of ones child, either ſon or daughter; one 
in the ſecond degree of deſcent. | | 

| GRanD-DAv'GHTER [of grand, and bohton, Sax. ] a fon or daygh- 
ter's daughter. 

 Granv Diſtreſs [in law] a diſtreſs taken of all lands or goods that 

a man has within the county or bailliwick. 

 Grano Days {at the inns of court] certain days ſolemnly obſerved 

in every court, as Aſcenſion- day, St. John Bapiiit, All-Saints, All- 

Souls, and Candlemas-day. | 
» | | 7B _ Gravy 
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Grand Guflo [with painters) a term uſed to ſignify, that there is 
Tomething in the picture that is very great and extraordinary, calcu- 
lated to ſurprize, pleaſe, and inſtruct. | 

GRANDE, It. [in muſic books} grand or great, and is uſed to di- 
_— the grand or great chorus from the reſt of the muſic. 

AVD EE [ grand, Fr. grandis, Lat.] a man of great rank, power 
or dignity, particularly a noblenan of Spain, one of the prime rank 
and quality, &c, Such an interview of grandees. Wotton. 

Gra'nveur, Fr. 1. Greatneſs, dignity, ſtate, magnificence, 
ſplendor of appearance. The diſtance of ceremony and grandeur. 

nh. 2. Elevation of ſentiments or language. 

Granpe'viry [grandevitas, of grandæus, Lat.] very great age, 
length of life. | 

RANDE'Vvous [| grandevns, Lat.] very old, long lived. 

Gra'nDFaTHER [of grand, Fr. of Lat. and paxhen, Sax.] a fa- 
ther's or mother's father, | 

GRra'nDMOTHER [of grand, and morthen, Sax.) a father's or mo- 
ther's mother. 

Grand Seignior [a great lord] the title given to the emperor of the 
Turks. See SuLTan. + 

Grand Serjeantry, is where a man holds certain lands of the king 
by the perſonal ſervice of carrying a banner or lance, or leading his 
horſe, or being his champion, carver, butler, Oc. at his corona- 
tion. | 
Gra'nDsIRE [of ee fire] 1. A grandfather. My grand/ire 


and my father, Shakeſpeare. 2. Any anceſtor in general. Poetical. 


Placed in their ranks their godlike grand/ires flood. Dryden. 
GRANDI'LOQUENCE | grandiloquentia, Lat.] loftineſs of ſpeech, high 
ſtyle or manner of expreſſion. 1; 
Granpr'eic [grandificus, of grandis, great, and facio, Lat. to 
make] 1. Making great. 2. Doing great things. 
GRranDino'sum Os [in anatomy] the fourth bone in the foot, 
otherwiſe called cuboides. OR 
GRAND [of grandis, Lat.] greatneſs, grandeur, magnificence ; 
an old word. Our poets excel in grandity = ravity. Camden. 
GRAND, [of grand and /on} the ſon of a {on or daughter. 


GRrancs, Fr. a large farm furniſhed with barns; granaries, fta- 


bles, and all conveniencies for huſbandry ; generally a farm with a 
_ at a diſtance from neighbours. An unlucky odd grange. Ben 
Jobnſon. 

GRAN“ EROUs Seed Pods [in botany] ſuch pods as bear ſmall ſeeds 
like grains. 

Gra'niTzs [granit, Fr. granito, It. from granium, Lat.] a ſort of 


| ſpeckled marble reſembling or as it were conſiſting of grains or ſmall 
diſtin& particles. Granite is compoſed of ſeparate and very large con- 


cretions, rudely compacted together, of great hardneſs, giving fire 
with ſteel, not fermenting with acids, and imperfectly calcinable in a 
eat fire; The hard white —_ with black ſpots, commonly cal- 
moorſtone, that is beautifully variegated, is found in Cornwall and 
the adjacent counties, on the ſurface of the earth, in prodigious maſ- 
ſes, and brought to London, where it is uſed for the ſteps of public 
buildings. Hard red granite, variegated with black and white, now 
called oriental granite, is valuable for its extreme hardneſs and beauty, 
and capable of a moſt elegant poliſh, It is common in Egypt and 
Arabia, and is alſo found in the weſt of England little inferior. A 
third ſort of granite has a beautiful variegation of red, white, black, 
and yellow, and capable of an elegant poliſh. It is little inferior in 
beauty to the oriental granite, and there are immenſe ftrata of it in 
Minorca. Detached nodules of it two or three feet in circumference 
are alſo frequent on the ſhores of Guernſey, Jerſey, from whence it is 


brought as ballaſt, and uſed in paving our ſtreets. Hill. 


GAA NN, /ubft. [from grandam] grandmother. Only uſed in 
burleſque language or writing. Gay. ; EY 

Grant voRous [granivorus, of grana, grains, and vero, Lat. to de- 
your] devouring or feeding on grains. Brown and Arbuthnot uſe it. 

GranT. 1. The act of granting or beſtowing. 2. A conceſſion 
of a thing deſired or begged of one, the thing granted, a boon, a gift, 
an allowance. 3 

GRAN [in law] 1. A gift in writing of ſuch a thing as cannot 
aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word of mouth only; as rents, rever- 
fions, ſervices, advowſons in groſs, common in groſs, tithes, &c. or 
made by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by deed; as the king and all 
bodies politic. 2. Admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute. this fo 
large a grant we are content not to take advantage. Hooker. 

To GravT, verb ad. [Minſhew derives it of gratuitd, Lat. freely; 
others of garantir, Fr. to warrant, or engage to. make good, Skinner 
and Junius ; or rather, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, from gratia or gratificor] 
1. To allow, to admit that which is not yet proved. They may take 
it for granted. Addiſon. 2. To give, to beſtow ſomething which can- 
a be claimed of right. God alſo to the gentiles granted repentance. 

TOR ; ; EY | 

To lie or be in GRAN T [a law phraſe] uſed of a thing that cannot 

be aſſigned without deed. | 


Gra'nTaBLE [of grant] that which may be granted. Ayliffe uſes 


it. | | 
S [of grant] the perſon to whom a grant is made, Swift 
uſes it. | 
; GRra'xToR [of grant] the perſon who makes a grant. Ayliffe uſes 
E | | 5 aa 
 GrRa'NULARY, adj. [of granulz} reſembling a ſmall grain of ſeed, 
7 2 compact. 'Brown uſes it. | | TRIO 
o GRA'NULATE, verb neut. [granuler, Fr. of granium, Lat. a grain 
to be formed into ſmall grains. 1 F 
To GranvLarTe, verb act. 1. To break into ſmall maſſes or gra- 
nules. 2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. | Fol i 
GRA'NULATED, part. adj. [of granulate] made into grains or 
corns. . | | 
Granvra'rion, Fr. [with chemiſts] 1. An operation performed on 
metals, by dropping them melted thro' an iron colander, birchen 
broom, Ec. into cold water, that it may congeal or harden into 
rains. 2. The act of ſhooting or breaking into ſmall maſſes. The 


- little granulation: of the fleſh. Sharp. 


GRAN [granulum, of granium, Lat. a grain] a ſmall grain. 
Boyle uſes it. . | | 
Gza'xuLovs, adj. [of grazule] full of little grains, 


ſcribed, or after the life, exact, well delineated 


GK A 


Granvlovs Root [with botaniſts] is a k; 
ſmall knobs, each reſembling a racy of hes * 
; GRAF [grape, Fr. a bunch or cluſter of grapes] the globe 


as in whit 


vine growing in cluſters, the fruit from wh; [uit of 
GRAPE-HYACINTH, or ee (rg bene eXpreſizg, 
GRa'PESTONE [of grape and fone] the lone or ar 
the grape. | | ed contain in 
GRAPHICAL [of ypaPocs, of ypapo, Gr. to deſc 


ride] curiouſly de. 
grow more large and graphical. Bacon. Ide letter vil 
GAT THAT TY, adv. [of graphical] in a gra hical many. 
m_ deſcription or delineation. Brown uſes R. 3 Manner, yi 
Fe e Lat. [ yfa pin, Gr.] the art of Painting, 
GRayno1'DEs [in anatomy] a proceſs of the ſcull. bo 


innig 0 


baſis of the brain, ſhaped like a pen for a table-book le, out th 2 
 GRAPHO'METER, a mathematical inſtrument bein h ct 
divided into 180 degrees, having a ruler, ſights "2 8 half a cove 
m—_— to meaſure heights, fc. e andibu wi 
: RA PNEL Anchor [grapin, Fr.] a ſmall a 
ſhip, or galley, being . a 2 and . boat in : 
n with which in fight one ſhip faſtens on ier 1 th du 
Ra'PNELS [in ſhips of war] iron inſtruments to be ti. 0 Cf 
W ſhip to take hold of her. wohn hog ( 
o GRa PPLE, verb neut. [grabbelen, Tent, | u 
Ger.) 1. To contend or rl. earneſtly for, by es ira ks 
as wreſtlers. To tug or grapple, and to cloſe. Ailton 1 15 0 
in boxing. 3. To conteſt in cloſe fight. ITW o 22 3 2. J 
the ocean meet. Dryden. b Ke G 
To GraePLE [with horſemen] is when a horſe lift; up Qne or be G 
his legs at once, and raiſes them with precipitation, a, if |, whe; by v 
curveting. . 
To Gs APPLE, verb ach. 1. To faſten, to fix, to join indiſi ab: | Gy 
now obſolete. Grafp/es you to the heart and love of us 55 ls | fquar 
2. To ſeize, to graſp or lay faſt hold of. e, | Gi 
GRa'PPLE, ub. [from the verb] 1. Conteſt hand t) lau; Fam 
which the combatants ſeize each other, the wreſtlers hold 9. 1 mice 
Fiercer grapple join d. Milton. 2. Cloſe fight. In tle », 11 eg 
boarded them. Shakeſpeare. 3. An iron inſtrument, Nan , 
faſtens on another. His crooked grapp/cs. Dryer wi n 
grappies. Dryden, 
ee e [of grapple] cloſe tight, hoſtile emhree, Seil Se 
uſes it. | . 
eee Ivs See GRASSHOPPER. 4 eu, 
RA'SIER, or GRAZ IER [of graſs, or as ſome will hire i, of pu; 1 
Fr. fat] one who grazes, hy 7 fattens cattle for ſale, : J privy 
To GRAS, verb at. 1. To incloſe in the band, to take hold 3 Peat 
on with or in the hand, to gripe, or rather to ſeize with ſiue degree rw 
of force, and by ſeizing to hold, 3 
Like him, who of ſome virtuous drug poſſeſt, | 3 
| © GRasPs the fell viper coil'd within her neſt. IIIA Crnrs, Eve! 1 5 
Fool, that thought I could gra/p water. Sidney. 2. Io fine or catch Ga? 
2 3 graſping of the militia of the kingdom intotheir own hands, Reck * 
arendon. 1 Wn 
To Grase, verb neut. 1. To endeavour ftrenuouly to obtain | 3 
thing, to catch, to try at. They will graſp at all. Suff. 2. 10 , N 7 
ſtruggle, to ſtrive, to grapple: now obſolete. Ip, l 
As one that graſpt f | Garg, 
And tug'd for lite. Shakeſpeare. ence, 
3. To gripe, to encroach. Who graſps and graſptil he cat hold no PWM 
more. Dryden, Ito benefa 
GrasP, /ubft. [from the verb] 1. The gripe or fete df the hand, 133 
One may ſee it held ſomething in its graſp. Adii/m 2: Polletio In inwarc 
hold. The whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's 374%. Sale ea. þ ſed, toget 
Power " ing: . b2 virtue 
ithin the powerful graſþ | lt the ki 
Of ſavage hunger, 7+ ; NM heat. Millan. IF — 
GRra'sPER [of graſo] one that graſps, ſeizes, or catches at. ie him, 
Gza'sPING, part. ad. niggardly, covetous ; allo ambitious Gury'it 
All crRa8y, all loſe. Het bntarily, v 
2 Plurima qui aggreditur, mil apte perffcit unpuan. ore OY * withou 
22 age, 2 
Grass [xnep, Sax. gras, Du. graſ;, Ger. gtæs, Dan, gatat, 6} , ©], of 
-herbage for — 1 an herb with long narrow leaves. * MTUITO 
Grass Cocks [in huſbandry] ſmall heaps of mown grabs, it ithout pn 
the firſt day to dry. Alan, MTU ITO: 
GRrass of Parnaſſus [parnaſſia, Lat.] it hath 2 wie haps lant T recom 
out of the flower-cup ariſes an oval membranaceous fruit. IU. uTvITY 


It 15 cle 


grow; al 


2 wild in moſt meadows, particularly in the now. 
M tuo Us 


naſſia from mount Parnaſſus, where it was ſuppoſed (0 , 
e the cattle feed on it, it obtained 5 _ 01 gal 
plant has no reſemblance to the graſs kind. MI. he. 
To Grass, verb neut. ee ſubſt.] Ne breed gt 5 
come paſture, Tur. 2, To ſpread out on the gre: Ger. 

 Gra'ssnoPPER [of nær * hoppap, Sax. eralf 1 
græſbopper, Dan. graatboppa, Su.] an inſect that _ i; often / 
ers The cidada of the Latins, or cicala 0 the Italian 

poets tranſlated graſhopper, but improperly. e ſlate df 

Gr aA'ssINEss * — of gnær and nee, Sax] 
quality of aboun ing in graſs. ered with 208 
 Gra'ssPLoT [0 Jr, and plot] a ſmall level cov 
oraſs.  Grafſplots bordered with flowers. Mortimer: 

* GRa'ssPOLY, a ſpecies of willow wort. im grab. rf 

Gra'ssy [xzpzpicz, Sax.] full of or covered w. 
turf. Milton. ichin which fires . 
GnarE [crates, Lat.] 1. The range of bars 2 2 5 4n 00 
made, a part of chimney furniture, convenienc) on of iron 1 
faſhion'd grate conſumes coals. Spectator. 7: one another or 


work or partition made with bars placed near to Jeav0urllg 

ſing —— ſuch as are in cloyſters or priſons. mw q 

creep out at the grates, Addiſon. o ſera 
of 


F 
* & 

To GraTr, verb act. [pgratter, Fr. grattares It.] rub of # 
reduce into a coarſe _ by rubbing on a Sin - and on 
any — by the attrition of a rough body. 2 1 o offend, to Web 


grate and fret the object metal. Newton. 


_ <2 
CR — 
2 


0 R A — 5 
. 6 4 


aol; od. ta | | F | ; | 
het, to alt, by any thing harſh or vexatious. More gentle dictat R r 
bet, 00 dal leſs grate and diſturb them. Dryden. W 7 1 Grave, ad, [Fr. It. and Sp. grawis, I rhe 26 

IQ — 9 3. To form a poſed counte : gravis, Lat.] t. That is of 
fund by colliſion of rough or hard bodies. On their hinges grate 3 nanee, ſerious, ſober, ſedate, not light is of a com 
harſh thunder. Milton. 4. To incloſe or furniſh a place with F g, ſolemn. 2. [Spoken of ſounds] lo ight, not gay, not tri- 
work | a pan 3 not acute. The acute accent LORE or deep, not ſharp of 
o GRATE, verb neuf. t. To rub hard ſo as to injure or offend, her aaghy a higher, 1. e. more acute pitch 8 voice in ſome certain 
to olfend as by oppreſſion or importunity; with en or zpon. To: 2 oe ns : ower, Holder. 3. Being of weight ne, — the grave de- 

the truth. L Efrange. 2. To make a harſh noiſe; as that 1 Is ras u \ = Ihe grawveſt of their own ne 8 le, not futile ; 
;ough body drawn 8 5 hey wo Op Op, © O08 8 eee ee Not ſhowy, 

Gaar, part. adj. [of to grate ; grath, Fr.) 1. Fretted or made That is, he ha: be is more Grave than wil 
{mall by rubbing on à grater. 2. Vexed, galled, C7 ” 3 he has only the a ance of wi es 
with re 7 83 eee ee „ Tertius e cœlo cecidit e ey 3 The Lat. ſay iro- 
GATE I [of gratus, Lat. and poll, Sax. ] 1. Willing or prepenſe _— ER | ird Cato is fallen from 
to reward, or make amends for ſervice done; or ready to a Ke 1 RY: Len, Ital. in muſic books] a very. grave or flow 3 
: fayour 1 eceiy'd. 2. Agreeable, acceptable, pleaſant, Grateful a V * e adagio, but ſlower than largo or Low motion, ſome- 
cuſtom. Bacon. | \ » Or GREEVE | nepe, Sax. a go 1 * 
Gas“ TEPUIL r, ado, [of grateful] i. In 5 viſcount, graaf, Ger. gravo, I + a governor, grave, greve, Du. a 
willingnels to acknowledge and . — 4 ee with a count, a governor, 22 ent. an earl) 2 German title, fgnifying 
2 Gratifulh 1 10 che : mapnation e P g man- e 8 grammar] an accent oppoſed to acute; th by 

A TEFULNESS [of grateful] 1. Grateful di i Ne Ne in geography] a ſtr acute, thus (%. 
tut) to benefactors: 15 I x dy. 22 75 temper, province of Dutch Brabant, 8 — Sug Netherlands, in the 
ceptable, pleaſantneſs. | ee ee, Footy G To 8 irr. verb act. graved, . ER. 

Gza/rer [grateir, Fr. grattuggia, It.] an utenſil to gra xrapen, Sax, but as it is very little i » fret. graven, r. part. paf, 
on ; alſo a kind of courſe le with n c ſoft a et ey _ 20 aye, this 9 might be dae e e and then 
powder. | 1 „ Sax. graver, Fr. prob. of ypage, ee e e - hong: 
GzaTzs [plur. of grate, which ſee ; crates, Lat.] 1. Iron lattices. graven, Ger. grakue, Daß "ol 4 nh wal . 5 write, graven, or ein- 
2. Lon, bars in a frame on a fire hearth to make a fire bs attices. Carve a figure or inſcription in any dard ſubſt 0 To engrave, to 
CRA TIA Dei, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant leſſer e tures grauen. Milton. 2. To carve or fi ance, With boſly ſculp- 
| a 2 471 = Expe@ative, Lat. expectative benefices fo ee bot au- 3. To copy paintings upon e bar ee image. 
| by which the pope grants mandates for church livi G 3 impreſſed on paper. To give much ! metal, in order to be 
| 2974 w_— NT iS 8 85 m4 bens dd re ern 4. [From grave, abs.) to yn Ao . fol Wh 

Io, the act of dividing a a 9 ches grave you all. T ; obſolete. 
| furs, in ondr to reduee it. viding a draught or defgn ine a ſhip. et, diebe, 5: To dean, caulk, and ſheath 
| GraTiFICA TION, Fr. [gratificazione It. gratificacidn, 8 IId GRave @ Shih, is to brin har 88 1 „ 
. : 9 . 5 : 8 , 3 8 er to 1 d ; 
me : wy beg . 12 r e 3 Po? op by 8 25 he old filth that ſticks to her fides a? rang 904 1 
e Le I 2. The act of pleaſing. The preſent gratifica- pavies a |] ger at. [in phyſic] a heavineſs or liſtleſneſs EN : 
| gratificatio 4 re w_ 3. Pleaſure, delight; To renounce thoſe Ga a elſened tranſpiration or taking cold. . 
WS ns = W 5 e has been long uſed to place his happineſs. g 1 a [gravelle, or grawier, Fr. graveel, Du. gravel 
3 Sn reward, A recompence: a low word, : ber . at] 1. The larger and ſtony part of hand neee / Ar mor. 
13 eee 1. /ubſt. one that performs the act of gratifying: ſiz 3 T. pebble-ſtones. Gravel conſiſts of flints of 2 of 
Jo 1 12. 5 I few and colours of the ſeveral forts of pebbles ; fo r 
. 8 8 4er a : er, Fr rafifcers, It, gsi, we e _ 3 bodies, confuſedly eee pe 
n mpenſe, to requite with one good ted in the bladd oodward., 2. [Gravelle, Fr.) ſand a 
3 ; as, . | ne ; one Sap matter concre- 
o pleaſe by compliance on you for this trouble. 2. To indulge To G CO and kidneys of human bodies, Arbuth 
Ws . \ Nor gratify whate er the great deſire: FF verb act. from the ſuhſt. 5 
E e e e E a un . E e ee 8 
| Gra'rING, adj ( 1 1 | | chanced, William the conqueror, when he arrived I hi 20” 2:9, 

Gaerne. ag. [gratwit, Fr.] rough, harth, difagreeable: danted, n ble drrival, 40 be gravales, and ant of his Fore Beek. 5 
| mer, ado, {of grating] harthly, TTW F 

Gra'rines [of ſhips | pe ey ow are we gravelled by their cutting dilem erplex, or 
| wood p 3 | wille. 4. In h. os ing dilemma's. Glau- 
| Du the ups] fo — 8 _ 1 2 upper the fs [In horſemanſhip] to hurt the foot with gravel 3 

parts underneath, | ight to the Gra'veLrss [of | ERS - 

/ Ac : "Reps 1 

. E K. i See 338 a 3 Aer. 8 buried, being without a tomb or 
| „It. ſin muſic books] an a 5 RA'VELIN, a port-town ( ; TY 
| on adv, L | i ee eee _ of Dunkirk. [pred e | of the French Netherlands, 12 miles 
| 614713, adv, Lat. freely, for nothing, without reward of recom- eee [of guivety} falkeld of gravel 
7 'TITUDE [gratitudine, It. gratitud, Sp. gratitado, Lat horſes, r -  Giforder incident to travellid; 

0 e eee ee e e. grateful 1 wk woe * 2 hoe. L WR ones getting in between the hob 
u inward ſenſe and fog: t is properly a virtue diſpoſing the * filing c f WEE, ag. of gravel [graveleux, Fr.] full of rel. co 
ie, together with a a CO acknowledgment of a benefit re- Ge gt avel, Gravelly ſtone. Bacon. ' of gravel, con- 
ka virtue in the receiver og return the ſame or the like. South, le OW [of grave] i. Seriouſly, ſoberl date 
| th . 265 OT à benefit, b which 7 mn Ys not li htl Wi : ; iy, er Ys ſedately; ſo- 
| Fer was acceptable to him * con: 2 ———— how. ghtly, without mirth, 2. Without gaudineſs; without 
ts a hearty re | 3 t ſcore enter- 2 | 
Foy y reſpect for the author of it, ſeeking all occaons es 3 adv. Fr. [in muſit books] a very fl : 
Gurv'rrous [gratuit, F 1 ; 2 I. | | ry How movement, 
Butarily, without any 5 ab 2 It. gratuitus, Lat.] 1. Done 88 part. HT of to grave. See To Grave 
Fan, Ry. N 7 intereſt or recompence, freely be- eee e Jof grave] a ſevere, Compoſed, qui 5 
range. 2. Aſſerted = The So bleſſings of heaven. lon Jig? and ſolemnity of behaviour, — N ee c 
Elnation of atoms Ray out proof. To introduce this gratuitous | 3 N 8 2 dull. Denham Numbers make 
Rar uꝰ : : | 2 . ENCE, or GRAVE0' 3 p f 
ben pe Ce, [of Satie] 1. Without claim or n= HER. P 
WRATUITOUSN : | I eee grauolens, Lat. ſmelli E. giant; 

IJ recompence. free beſtowment, without expectation of re- e =o 8 - anapan, 3 to ae. 8 2 Fr.] 
rulry [gratuit 55 Ty who carves upon hard ſubſt f „Fr. t. 
js Cal t. Diſm gratuite, Fr.] a free pift tal to be printed ubſtances, as wood 

i 0 it 2 gift, a ent, an a . ON paper. Dryden. 3 : ; Or me- 
eee end 4 alete, Hern. an acknowledging, The known seat, n — gee 
ite with * a. [ gratulatus, of gratulor, Lat.] 1. To fi RAVER [with ſurgeons] an iafirument. & oy * 

nd congratulate his ſafe = one 5 pleaſure on good acces, 9 t. | r taking the ſcales off 
we joy for, fafe return to Rome. Sh OP A'VESEND, a port town of K 

Bren, y tor. Who this thy ſcape from rumour m_ 0 2. 4 — Thames, 20 miles eaſt of * the ſouthern ſhore of the 
regs [gratulatia, Lat.] the act H 2 e ee mo k, with child. 

ano - | ee BR 0 ioici r ita jat. | . . * . 
T oviditar, Lai ] date of being big with child, preg: 

N rur ations. South, 28 | RAVI'NAz a city, a biſhop" ————— 
he fate bool luce: Pertaining to gratulation, or wiſhing another joy EB "A WO TT anger "WF 
1 a city of e | bs 7 of 63; 33%, Hahl. [of gr ave] carved work. To ny | 

es ſouth of Vien any, and capital of the dutchy of Stiri graving. 2 Chronicles, Leagues can 3 bl grave any manner 
Pn, an Gable n e eee Ne growing or characione,. oe: out" Were former 

, in : 5 Y . 45 
| Nee eee. names of places, is from the Sax, a ph bs Acceleratrix, Lat, [mn mechanics] the ſame as vi 
ve Dr are, Fnæp, Sax gref, Du and L. Ger centre of 9 1 8 yy bodies tend towards tho 
ich fit = UY : — . | þ | ce i : . 
ich fees . I perſon, gruova, Teut.] a hole in the ground, pron Ger. its ee | , rating their motion as they come nearer to 

».,' He bath ane t eee fapevic, £1.06 weigh 
ber of 7 =_ alterum baer ay in 2 eng W 85 to tend to the centre of attraction gh or preſs down- 

ing v ee wol ty nb, Charontis. (in Charon ; RA VITATING, part. ad. [of ; : chi 

. W as . ex. Luc. Fr. 1] aun fie 15 Wen, 5 ward. f ; [ 3 weighing or preſſing 
. ͤ KK 
þ 5 : . . , 
. Res, fot prove wid. charkr] the 4 of the thus ee y, by the force of its gravity, exerts on an0= 

> ©, VE [of; | 450; _ - + Gra'viry [gravitas, Lat. granite, F 72 8 3 
age an few] the one that v lad o as dt d aged er ee — —-— 
| | earth, or the natural t | 3 
alſo the mutual tendency of — * = 8 1 
* , each particle of a 4 


% 


| GRE 


towards all others. 2. Aﬀociouſneſs, weight of guilt. To puniſh 
the injury committed according to the gravity of the fact. Hooker. 
' Gravity [in mechanics] the conatus or tendency of bodies to- 


wards the centre of the earth. | Ws 

Abſolute Gravity [with philoſophers) is the whole weight, by 
which any body tends towards the earth. ; 

Accelerate Gr avity, is the force of gravity conſidered as growing 
greater, the nearer it is to the attracting body. 

Relative Gravity, is the exceſs of the gravity in any body, above 
the ſpecific gravity of a fluid it is in. 5 

Gravity [in hydroſtatics] the laws of bodies gravitating in 
fluids. : 

Specific Gravity, or Apparent Gravity, is the exceſs of gravity 
in any body, above that of an equal quantity and bulk of another. 
Gravity [in muſic} an affection of ſound, whereby it becomes 
denominated grave, low, or flat. : 

GzaviTy, ſeriouſneſs, a compoſed ſedate countenance. Seriouſ- 
neſs, patience, and gravity of hearing. Bacon. 

GRA“ vr, the juice of meat, not much dried by the fire. 

Gray [gnag, znaixz, or nei, Sax. grawu, Du. grau, Ger. grae, 
Dan: grea, Su. gris, Fr. grigio, It.] 1. A mixed colour, partly of 
black and white. 2. White or hoary with old age. Gray headed. 


Walton. 3. Dark, like the opening or cloſe of day. The gray- 


morn. Shakeſpeare. | 
Grar, /ubſt. a badger. Ainſworth. 
Gra'YBEARD [of gray and beard] 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Grav-Hound, or GxEY-Honnd [of zniꝶ - hunde, xnag| hunde, 
Sax. or graa, Dan. and hunde, Sax.] an hunting-dog. ' See GREY- 
Hound. hy 
GRA of the Morning, the break of day. ; 
GrarY'Linc, a fiſh; the umber. The grayling lives in ſuch ri- 
vers as the trout does, and is uſually taken with the ſame baits, and 
after the ſame manner; he is of a fine ſhape ; his fleſh white, and his 


an old man in contempt. 


teeth, thoſe little ones that he has, are in his throat. He is not ſo 


general a fiſh as the trout, nor ſo good to eat. Walton. 

" Gravy Ness [of gray] aſficolouredneſs, the quality of being gray. 
To GRAZER, ES neut. [ecraſer, to cruſh, or rather of rarer, Fr. 
in the ſame ſenſe] 1. To glance, paſs lightly on the ground, as a 
bullet does. Like to the bullets grazing. Shakeſpeare. 2. To move 
on devouring. The fire perpetually grazed. Bacon. 

To Graze, verb neut. Fhapian, of znar, Sax.] 1. To feed on 
graſs, to eat graſs. To lee my ewes graze. Sbateſpeare. 2. To ſup- 
2 It will never graze to purpoſe. Bacon. | 

o Graze, verb af. 1. To tend grazing cattle, to ſet cattle to 
| feed on graſs, to keep cattle at graſs. To graze his cows. Swift. 
2. To feed upon. The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 
** N 3 7 nn 

RA'ZIER [either of graxe, xnap, Sax. or graiſſer, or engraiſſer, 
Fr. to fatten] one who as * ſale. 2 = 

GRAZ ING, part. af, [of to graze] 1. ing on . 
Glanceing, 2 lightly over a Ling. | 

Gaeast [graiſſe, Fr. grafſe, It. graca, Port.] the ſoft part of the 
fat of beaſts. | | 

Gareast [with farriers] a ſwelling and gourdineſs of legs, which 
generally happens to a horſe after his journey. 


To Grease, verb act. [graiffor, Fr.] todawb or ſmear with greaſe, | 


to bribe, to corrupt with preſents. 


the poor. Dryden. | 
| | To Grease in the fit. 
Fr. Defoncer le poignet. To fee or bribe a perſon. 
SGakask Molten, a diſtemper in a horſe, when his fat is melted by 
over-hard riding or labour. | 
G8e'a3ED, part. pofſ. ¶ graiſſe, Fr.] dawbed with greaſe. 
Grea'slLY, in a greaſy manner. 
Grea'siness {of greaſe] greaſy condition, oilineſs, fatneſs. Boyle, 
Grr'asy [convert de graifſe, Fr.] 1. Dawbed with greaſe. The 
greaſy rogues. Otway. 2. Fat, oily. Greaſy reliques. Shakeſpeare” 
3. Fat of body, bulky ; in reproach. This grea/y knight. Shakeſpere. 
GREAT, adj. ¶qneax, Sax. groot, Du. groet, O. and L. Ger. groſ;, 


The greas'd advocate that grinds 


H. Ger. ] 1. Large, big, huge, as to bulk or number. A great mul- 
titude. S/. Matthew. 2. any quality in a kick degree. 


avin 

'There were they in great fear. Plats. 3. Conſiderable in extent or 
duration. A great while to come. 2 Samuel. 4. Important, weighty. 
A great truth. Tillot/on. 5. Chief, principal. The great ſeal. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. Mighty, noble, of high rank, of large power, 
None could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 7. Illuſtrious, emi- 
nent. O Lord thou art great. Jeremiah. 8. Grand of aſpect, of 
exalted mein. She walks ſerenely great. Dryden. g. Noble, mag- 
nanimous. Great mindedneſs. Sidacy. 10. Swelling, proud. Great 
looks. Knolles. 11. Familiar, much acquainted ; a low word. Thoſe 
that are great with them. Bacon. 12. Teeming, pregnant. Cattle 
great with young. May. 13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending 
or deſcending conſanguinity ; as, my great grandfather is the father 
of my grandfather, or grandmother ;' great grand-daughter is the 
daughter of my grandſon, or grand-daughter. 14. Difficult, hard, 
grievous; a proverbial expreſſion. It is no great matter. Taylor. 

GRrEaT, fut. [from the adj.) the whole, the groſs, the whole in 
a _— No thips ve be bake by the great. Raleigh. 
_ Gee'aTBELLIieD' [of great and belly] pregnant, teeming, A preat- 
bellied woman. nb A gh 
 GrEAT Circles of the Globe or Sphere [with aſtronomers] are thoſe, 
whoſe planes paſſing through the centre of the ſphere, divide it into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres, of which there are fix drawn on the 
globe, wiz. the meridian, horizon, equator, ecliptic, and the two 
coloures. 3 85 1 2 

GakaAr Circular-ſailing [with navigators] is the manner of conduc- 
ting a ſhip in, or rather pretty near the arch of a great circle, that 

through the zenith of the two places, from whence and to 

which ſhe is bound. boa. f | 
To Grr'aTEN, verb ad. [from gre 
to „to augment, to 4 
ForDYCE's dialogues on Education. 


to make great, to amplify, 

, Raleigh, 

Gre'aTHEARTED [of great and Sl) high · ſpirited, undejected. 
\Clarendan, © 


Ives in Italy. 


: 


The earl — as he. 


PF Carry, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to make ges 


Grr'arLy, adv. [of great] 1. In a | 
will greatly kindle 2 2. N bh, Ila Thy foray | 
fate thou greatly didſt expire, Dryden. 3. Mapn 3 Bu an ligt 
rouſly, bravely. Snanimculh, gere. 

Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war 

That greatly turn their back upon the foe,” a 
4+ Hugely, mightily, very much. Aualſu. 
; Gre ATNESS [gnearnepTe, Sax.] 1. Largeneſs of numbe 
tity. 2. Comparative quantity. We judge of the 9724; T Or quan 
ſort of quantities. Locke, 3. High degree of any - : neſs of thele 
neſs of the reward. Rogers. 4. High place, ann e great. 
pire. Greatneſs at ſea. Swift, 5. Mightineſs, nobſen _ row en. 
a title of dignity. I beg your greamne/; not to give Wh Ometime, 
6. Swelling pride, affected ſtate. It is not of pride or . Drydn 
he cometh not. Bacon. 7. Merit, nobleneſs of mind. * "ta 
Greatne/s of mind and nobleneſs. Milton. 8. Grange, Wagnanimiry, 
neſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, Py, ur, ſtate. Gy; 

GREAvVE, /ub/t. [xznef, Sax. ] a grove. Spenſer, 

GREAvVEs [greves, Fr.] armour antiently worn on the less . .. 
of boots; without a ſingular. He had greave; of braſs u W 
2 Samuel. pon his legs, 


GrEe'claN, a native of Greek ; alſ, the 
_— 4 9 ey o one learned in the Greek ( 
RECIAN Empire. The Medo-Perfian or Per 10 on 
been already 3 raiſed itſelf on 4 ＋ of 21 (as ha ( 
metropolis was taken by CYRUs, in the year before Trg i 
in the year before Chriſt 333, was that deciive battle of Map - | pole 
in which Alexander the Macedonian, at the head of all e 3 ſucce 
Greece (the Lacedemoni ans only excepted) overcame Darius by ederate G 
the laſt of the Perſian kings; and laid the foundation of 188 El 
pire, which extended from Macedonia and Epirus, as fir 2 cannc 
4 This kingdom, as Sir 1/aac Newton obſerves, remained By — . 
ring the reign of Alexander the Great, and his brother 4;; = 8 | 
two young ſons; and then it broke into ſeveral — BD R 
Antigonus, who firſt of all Alexander's officers aſumed the he | "ac 


KING, reigned over Syria and Leſer Aſia. After hi 
„ ĩ and Pinker), tock rn © 
ſame title and dignity. Seleucus reigned over the nation which x 
beyond the Euphrates , but after fix years he conquered 41inm, 4 
thereby became poſſeſſed of one of the Four Horns, 0 1 hi 
which, in the prophetic viſion of Daniel, aroſe out of the 2 if. 
ter the FIRST HORN [i. e. the whole entire kingdom under Aland 
and his houſe] was broken up. Caſſander reigned over ack 
Greece, and Epirus ; Ly/imachus over Thrace ; and Ptolrny ore . 
But theſe kingdoms, through a ſeries of wars, and changes in proces 


à man 


Wame o. 
87 ter/avg 


of time, became reduced into fwo notable ones, henceforyard called GRE. 
by the ſame prophet, the kings of the S924 and the nb: For ines in th 
Ptolemy now reigned over Egypt, Lybia, Mubiobia, dratin, Phanicia, burt, ma 
Cælahria, and N and Seleucus having united h of the fur Gze'ty 
kingdoms, had a dominion ſcarce inferior to that of the Prrfan en- E Gze'ry 
Pire, conquered by Alexander the Great. But hom great and formi- famous f 
dable ſoever theſe powers were, they were obliged at length to | Gre en 
ſtoop under the force of the Roman arms; which {after the conqueſt Ars in the 
of Macedon, in the year before Chriſt 168) rent from thematleal al nta / 
the territories on this ſide the Eupbrates; and at length extended their Lo Gree 
—_— ſo far fouthward, as to take in Egypt. Newrov's Obervat, Ger. grü 
on Daniel, &c. p. 116, 117, 172, 173, 189; conpard with Pala. relpect, t. 
Rationar. Temp. p. 137, &c. : Yor of Lo 
Grisu [greci/m, Fr, of greciſmus, Lat.] the idiom or propriety it, To; 
of the Greek language. | 
Gee [gr, Fr. probably from gratia, Lat.] 1. Good vil, fayour, 7 
good graces. þ Farm 
To her makes preſent of his ſervice ken, nd þ akeſpe 
Which ſhe accepts with thanks and goodly gret Spe 4 3 
2. Contentment, ſatis faction. | "_ 85 on 
Gree (in heraldry} degree or ſtep. Ira 
GakkE [in law] will, * iking. | 1 dee Fry 
To make Gee to Parties [in law] is to give them fatisfachon Ev. 7 
an injury done. * : Ne thy 
Ganges, ,. [corrupted from degrees) a flight dh i þ or compll 
lord archbiſhop, upon the greece of the quire, wade a big den bierze, fg 
Bacon. Plit of ac 


Gk [in geography] the preſent Rumelia, and the ud 
ro 


Hellas, reaches from the Adriatic Sea, to the Archipelago. an . Girgy/kion 
GrE'EDILY, adv. [of greedy] eagerly, ravenou): ws like ſheep 
petite or deſire. ereus Of Carcartog 


wats Or cove . 

REGO'RIA 
th the time 0 
means of e 


. GRE'EDINEss diczneppe, Sax.) a greed), On, n 
appetite or deſire oped — g: voracity, ravenouſneb, Vi 
greedine/#. Shakeſpeare. : 
Gre'epy [gznedig, Sax. graadig, Dan. gretie, 
hungry, covetous or eager after, deſiring more than 7 
vehemently deſirous of any thing; now commonly 
ſenſe. Greedy of gain. Proverbs. deck le 
Gaxkx, of or pertaining to Greece; alſo the G 
GREEN, adj. [xnene, Sax. grun, Ger. gruen, Du. Halli 
young, becauſe fruits are green before they ate bY roaſted. Wat 
not roaſted. - We ſay the meat is green when it is Having 3 cl 
Fl Freſh, new. As a green wound. Bacon. + colour 
formed, by mixing blue and yellow); 788 K he moſt fare 
herbs, leaves of tree, This colour is ſaid to be! Ft 5. By 
to the ſight, The general colour of plants 15 870 een 7 1121s, u 
ſickly. Whence we call the maid's diſeaſe ye 7 g, under)” 
chlorofis ; like Sapphos, xaupdipn ava. 6. Four, x ju 


freſh. From the colour of trees in ſpring. 2 d 


iN 


having the ſap in it. The wood was Kren. LL 
GREEN, ſubſt, from the adj.] 1. The en _— minglel! 
different ſhades; The two colours of yellow an in. Watts * 


gether in any conſiderable proportion, make = bt” 
rin. Theſe green, before your on. A fh ln 
ranches, wreaths, The fragrant green. I ſeek, ab 


#, 


639 


Y * 
: 


4 


Sr 


N 1h beniſta, Lat.] a plant which hath a papi- 
Wee Ho — xy 15 — #4 pods, that contain many 

Honey ſhape eds. This ſhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths. 
A e - 

Miller. | 


GREEN Chaffer, 
GakEx-Cloth, a 


kind.of beetle. | 7 3 
Lend or court of juſtice: held in the compting- 
\ the king's houſhold, for the taking cognizance of all matters 
ts ment and juſtice within the king's court- royal, and for cor- 
ge che ſervants that ſhall offend, The green- cloth law. Bacon. 
N uE VED [of green and ee] having eyes of a green colour. 
Greene)'d jealouſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Gaeen-Finch, a bird. Mortimer. 
Gaee'xeFISH, a kind of 75 Ainſworth. 
„AE, a ſpecies of plum. 3 | 
| 8 is => not yet curried ; but as it is juſt taken off from 
2 f bealts. ' 
| ROT a conſervatory for tender plants. Like ſo many na- 


-houſes. Addiſon. 5 | 4 
| 5 ry a7 foreſt law] every thing that grows green within 


| . : 
2 adj. [of green] inclinable to, or of a faint green, 


what green. 1 

Ar e [of greeniſb he nepye, Sax.] a faint greenneſs. 

Gaze'nLanD, a cold, miſerable country, lying near the north- 

le; but remarkable for the whale-fiſhery, carried on with great 

fs on its coaſts, > | a 
A ee adv. [of green] 1. With a green, or greeniſh colour. 
2. Freſhly, newly. 3. Not ripely. 4. Wanly, palely, timidly. I 
cannot look greenly, Shakeſpeare. Pa: x 
| Mountain GREEN, a fort of greeniſh powder, found in little grains 
like ſand, in ſome mountains in Hungary, So. . 
| Gaer'nness [of green] 1. Green colour, or quality. 2. Unripe- 
ness, not maturity. The errors in his nature were excuſed by the 
greeme/; of his youth. Sidney. 3. Freſhneſs, vigour. The picture of 
2 man in the greemeſs and vivacity of his youth. South. 4. Newneſs, 
not ſtaleneſs. | W 
Greens, whatever grows in a kitchen · garden, excepting roots and 
pulſe. | 
F Greens!cxnsss [of green and fickneſs] the chloroſis. : 
| Green gel Writtle in Eſſex] the duty of an half-penny paid 
yearly to the lord of the manor. ES 
| Gree nswarp, or GrEt'nswoRD [of green and word; of the 
me original with ſfewarth] the turf on which graſs grows. The 
preenfaword, Dryden, A thin greenſavard. Swift, 
GREY Wax [ſtatute law] a term uſed for the eſtreats, iſſues, and 
ines in the Exchequer, delivered to the ſheriffs under the ſeal of that 
burt, made in green wax, to be levied in the county. 
GRrEENWEED [of green and wweed] dyers weed. 
E Ge 'exnwicn, a market town of Kent, fix miles from London. It 
famous for a royal hoſpital for ſeamen, and a royal obſervatory. 
| Gre ExNwood [of green and wood] a wood conſidered, as it ap- 
ars in the ſpring or ſummer ; it is ſometimes uſed as one word. 
rerwood ſhade, Dryden. 3 
To GS EET, verb act. [xneran, Sax. grooten, Du. groten, O. and 
Ger. griiflen, H. Ger. grator, Lat.] 1. To ſalute one in kindneſs 
eſpe, to wiſh to or for a perſon ſome felicity or other. The 
wor of London comes to greet you. Shakeſpeare. 2. To congra- 
ite, To greet his victory. Spenſer. 3. To addreſs at meeting. 
I would gladly | 

To greet my Pallas. Dryden. | | 
Io addreſs in whatever manner in general. Mark my greetings 
ll Shakeſpeare. 5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. *' This dia- 
nd he greets your wife withal. —— 6. To meet as thoſe 
mo go to pay congratulations; not much in uſe. We will gree/ 
une, Shakeſpeare, Our eyes unhappy never greeted more. Pope. 
To GeET, verb neut. to meet and ſalute. There greet in fi- 
te, Shakeſpeare. 
Gir'erer [from greet] one that greets or ſalutes. 
brr'TING, /. [of greet] the ad of ſaluting; ſalutation at meet- 
or compliments at a diſtance, Shakeſpeare. 
Grreze, ſubft. [otherwiſe written greece, grieze, griſe, or grice] a 
Pit of ſteps, a Rep. Shakeſpeare. 
Gar ol [gregalis, Lat.] pertaining to a flock, | 
Grtca'nrous [gregarizs, Lat.] going in flocks, herds, or compa- 
like ſheep or partridges. Ray. 
Grcartous Birds, ſuch as do not live ſolitary, but aſſociate in 


gory XIII, 


5 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, and 12 ſeconds; whereas, accord- 


| * * M le, or Julian account by Julius Cæſar, the year did 
ays, 

pt of Odober, 

the com 


Sweden act of parliament, which exampſe hath been followed 
5 k: and it is now become the common way 

1 arts of 1 | * | 
d baked lin eoo ery] veal collops larded, pidgeons, and a ra- 
| being covered underneath and on the top 


bon. [from ponum granatum, Lat.] a little hollow globe 
tter Rong metal, commonly. two inches and a half in 
a ſmall fuſes fates filled with fine + "hong is ſet on fire by means 
1 . ed to the touch-hole. As ſoon as it is kindled, 
many ſhatters. They ſerve to fire cloſe and nar- 


GR 1 


paſſages, and are aften thrown with the hand among the ſoldier? 


row 
to diſorder their ranks, See Granape. 

Grenapi' ER, Fr. a tall foot ſoldier, that wears a cap, of whom 
there is one company in every regiment ; ſuch men being employed to 
throw granades. 

GRENA po, ſubſt. the ſame with grenade. 
grenado. Watts. Sy 

GRrENO'PLE, a city of France, capital of Dauphiny, 45 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Lyons. | - 

Greve [zenefa, or nee pa, Sax. ] a denomination of power and 
authority, ſignifying as much as count, See Grave. | 

Gakvr (in mines] the earthy part of what is dug up; having no 
oar in it. 

GR EW, pret. of to grow, See To Grow. | 

GREY, adi. [ gris, Fr.] more properly written gray. See Grar. 

GREY-HOUND [nig hund, Sax. which Minſhew will have of gr+ 
cus, 9. greek-hound, ſuch dogs having been firſt uſed in hunting; but 
others of grey, a badger, a hound, 7. a dog that hunts the badger] a 
ſwift, ſlender hunting dog that chaſes in ſight. 

GRice, ,/ub/t. 1. A young wild boar, a little pig. Gonldman, 
Twelve white greeces. Gawin Douglas, 2. For greeze or degrees, 4 
ſtep. No, nota grice. Shakeſpeare, | 

To Gre, verb neut. [ gridare, It.] to cut, to make way by cut- 
ting [A word elegant but not in uſe. Jobſon] Through his thigh the 
mortal ſteel did gride. Spenſer. 

The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs'd through him. Milton. | | 

Gr1'pEL1n Colour, a changeable colour, mixt of white and red. 
The bloomy gridelin. Dryden. | 

Gx1'p-1R0N [prob. of grate and iron, g. d. a grated iron. Of grind; 
Iſland. a grate, and iron. Johnſon] 1. A kitchen utenſil, a portable 
grate for broiling meat upon the fire 1 | 

GRIEF [from 70 grieve, griff, Wel. prob. from the Engliſh. Jobn- 
ſon] 1. Sorrow of heart, trouble of mind for ſomething paſt. 2. 
Grievance, harm [ grier, Fr. grave, Lat. heavy] Be factious for re- 
dreſs of all theſe grief5. Shakeſpeare. 3 Pain, diſeaſe. 

GRIEVANCE [of grief, Fr. or gravis, Lat.] 1. An injury, loſs, of 
any thing that cauſes grief. Uſed of ſuch cauſes as are the effects 
of human conduct. Swift, 2. A ſtate of uncaſineſs ; obſolete. 

To Grieve, verb act. prob. of grever, O. Fr. to aggrieve, grie- 
ver, Flem. gravo, of gravis, Lat.] to afflift, to hurt, ſometimes in an 
imperſonal form. It grieved him at his heart. Gengſis. 

To Grieve, verb neut. to be ſorrowful, to be in pain for ſome- 
thing paſt, to mourn, as for the death of friends; with at or for. 

GRIE'VINGLY, adv. [of grieving] in forrow. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

GRE vous [of grief or grever, O. Fr.] 1. Cauſing grief or ſorrow. 
A great, but grievous truth. Watts, 2. Afflictive, painful, burden- 
ſome, hard to bear. Affliction is naturally grievous. Hooker, 3, 
Expreſſing a great degree of uneaſineſs. Grievous complaints. Cla- 
rendon. 4. Atrocious, heavy, odious. A grievous fault. 5. Some- 
times uſed adverbially in low language. He's grievous ſick. Shake- 

Jpeare. | | 

3 adv. [of grievous] 1. In a grievous manner, pain- 
fully, with pain. 

A large lukewarm flood, 
Red as the roſe, thence guſhed grievou/ly. & penſer. 

2. With diſcontent, with ill-will. Gr:evou/ly the matter was taken. 
Knolles. 3. Calamitouſly, miſerably. Grievouſly vexed. Hooker, 4. 
Vexatiouſly, to a great degree of uneaſineſs. Grievouſly annoyed with 
mire and dirt. Ray. 

GR1tz'vousNEss [of grievous] ſorrow, pain, calamity, heavineſs, 


To quench a flaming 


Wy 7 nn afflictedneſs. J/aiah. ; 
RI'FFIN, or GRIT Troy [gpriffſen, Fr. grifone, It. grifo, Sp. gryp, 
Su. Du. and L. Ger. greitf, H. Ger. this Would rather be written 


gryfon or gryphon, gryps, Lat. yeu, Gr. but it is generally written 
griffin. Jobnſon.] a fabulous creature, half an eagle and half a lion, 
as being ee between theſe two animals, having the head and 
paws of the lion, and the wings of the eagle; to expreſs ſtrength and 
ſwiftneſs joined together, extraordinary vigilancy to preſerve thin 

with which they are intreſted. They really exiſt no where but in 
painting or ſculpture, tho' the poets feign that Apollo had his chariot 
drawn by them; the heathen naturaliſts perfuaded the ignorant, that 
theſe creatures guarded the gold mines with incredible watchfulneſs 
and reſolution, that none might come at them. 5 

Gai prob. of cnecea, Sax. the brink of a river, under which 
they chiefly lie, krieke, Bavar. a little duck. bury, 1. It ſeems 
originally to have ſignified any thing below the natural fize. 2. The 
imalleſt ſort of eel. 3: A merry creature [ſuppoſed from Greek, græ- 
culus faſtivus, Lat.] Merry as a grig. Swift. 

GRILL, a ſort of ſmall fiſh. 
| To GR1LL, verb neut. [yrille, Fr. a grate] to broil on a grid. 
iron. 

To Gr1LL Orfters, the ſame as ſcolloping them, to roaſt oiſters in 
the deep ſhell on the fire with butter and crumbs of bread. | 

e bak Fr. 4 diſh of broiled meat; any thing broiled on 2 

ridiron. 
n 0 GRrr'LLY, verb act. [from grill] this word ſignifies, as it ſeems, 
to harraſs, to hurt; as we now ſay, to roaſt a man, for to teize him. 
We're grilled all at Temple-Bar. Hudibras, 

Grim, adj. [xpim, xpumma, Sax. grimmich, Du.] 1. Fierce of 
countenance, frightful, hideous. To fee the lion look ſo grim. Spen- 
fer. 2 Ugly, ill looking. Grim viſag'd war. Shakeſpeare. | 

Gain ck, Fr. [of zpim, Sax. or Eng. and aces, Lat. prob. o 
grimmie, Ger. gryn, Su.] 1. A diſtortion of the viſage or countenance, 
either by way of contempt, or from affectation or habit, Addicted to 
grimace. Spectator. 2. Air of affectation. 

Vice in a vizard to avoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom but to ſee the face. Granvilli. | 

Grima'LKkIN, ſubſe. [gris, Fr. grey and mallin, or little moll] 1. A 
grey little woman. 2. The name of an old cat. J. Philips. | 

To GRIuR, verb act. [begrimen, Du.] to beſmut or dawb with ſoot, 
to ſully deeply. My face I'll grime with filth, Shake/peare. 

Grime, /ubf. [grim, Eng. or grime, Du.] ſmut, or daubed with. 
ſoot, dirt deeply inſinuated, ſullying blackneſs not eaſily cleanſed, 

7 * : f Collow 
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G RI 


Collow is the word by which they denote black grime of burnt coals 
or wood, Weodward. E 1 

G&rMLY, ade. [of grin] 1. Horribly, terribly. The ſkies look 
grimly. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sourly, crabbedly, ſullenly. Look grimly. 
Shak-ſpeare. Pe | 45 

Gr1'mxess [of grim] fierceneſs of countenance, horror. 

GzrmsBY, a borough and port town of Lincolnſhire, near the 
mouth of the Humber, 158 miles from London. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, R 

To GRIN, verb neut. {xpmian, Sax. grienen, L. Ger. grinden, gry- 
nen, Du. Undoubtedly of the ſame origin with 70 grind, as we now 


| ſay, to grind the teeth; grincer, Fr. Johnſon] 1. To ſhew the teeth, 


to ſet the teeth together and withdraw the lips, to laugh contemptu- 


-- ouſly. Others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth. Stilling fleet. 


2. To fix the teeth, as in anguiſh, I like not ſuch grinning however. 
Shakeſpeare, : | 

GIN, /u4/ [from the verb] the act of cloſing the teeth and ſhew- 
ing them. He ſhewed twenty teeth at a grin. Addiſon. 2. [zpyn, 


. zpyene, Sax.] a trap or ſnare. Like a birde that haſteth to his gry». 


Chaucer. The grit ſhall take him by the heel. ob. 

To GrixD, irr. verb af. pret. I ground, part. Pall. ground, [ze- 
nunden, of xzninban, Sax.] 1. To break ſmall with a mill, to re- 
uce any thing to powder by attrition, Do we grind inanimate corn 

into living and rational meal? Bentley 2. To tharpen or ſmooth by 
rubbing upon ſomething hard; as, to grind an ax, a knife, &'c; g. 
To rub one thing againſt another. Grinding of one ſtone againſt an- 
other. Bacon. 4. Io harraſs, to oppreſs. To grind the Neapolitans, 
Addiſon. ; 
To GriND, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of grinding, to move 

a mill. 

To grind 

Among the ſlaves and aſſes. Milton. 5 
2. To be moved, as in the act of grinding. My grinding jaws. 
Roave. | 
. To Glxp with every wind. „ 
Lat. Serwire ſcenæ. Ger. ſich in alles (chicken. To accommodate 
one's ſelf to every occurrence of life; or to hold with every ſide or 
party, to be a turn-coat or time-ſerver, 

 Gr1'nveR [xpmbene, Sax. ] 1. One who grinds, one that works 

in a mill. 2. The inſtrument of grinding. 3. [xpind-zorthap, Sax.) 
the great teeth of an animal, that grind and break the meat in chew- 
ing, the back teeth, the double teeth. 4. The teeth, in irony or 
contempt. Whetted grinders try'd. Dryden. ; 

GR1'NDING, part. act. [of grind] 1. Sharpening by grinding on a 
grindſtone. 2. Breaking ſmall with a mill. 

 Gxr'xp-sToNE, or GR1'NDLE-STONE [of grind and fone, gnind- 
ran, Sax.] a round flone for grinding or ſharpening iron tools. The 
grind-/ione to ſharpen the coulters. Hammond. | 
 GrinGoLEe' [in heraldry] as a croſs gringolie, is a croſs made in the 
ſame manner as the croſs anchrte or anchored, with this difference, that 
thoſe that ſhould repreſent the looks of the anchors at the end, are 
the heads of the ſtakes, which turn both ways as the flooks do. 

_ Grr'\Nne [of grin] he that grins. AHadiſon. 
GRr1'NNINGLY, adv. [of _ with a grinning laugh. | 
GRr1'nsTEaD-EasT, a borough town of. Suſſex, 29 miles from Lon- 

don. It ſends two members to parliament 

_ Grape, or Ga1yz [hip, Sax. | a ſmall ditch cut acroſs a meadow or 

ploughed land, in order to drain it. 

Gar [xmipe, Sax. greep, Du. O. and L. Ger. grief, H. Ger. 
garve, O. Ger. garwan, Teut.] 1. A ſqueeze, preſſure. 
| He ſtrain'd the breaſt, 

"Tis true the harden'd breaſt reſiſts the gripe. Dryden. 

2. Graſp, hold, ſeizure of the hand or paw. They put a barren 

ſceptre in my gripe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Oppreſſion, cruſhing power. 

Out of the gripes of cruel men. Shakeſpeare. 4. Affliction, pinching 

diſtreſs- Chilling gripe of ſorrow. Milton. 5. A covetous, tena- 

cious, oppreſlive uſerer. 

Grave [of a ſhip] is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtern under wa- 
ter, eſpecially towards the bottom of the ſtern. 

To Grier, verb ad. [greipan, Goth. Fnipan, Sax. gribe, Dan. 
grypa, Su. grypen, Du. O. and L. Ger. greitfen, H. Ger. ghiritkten, 
Perſ.] 1. To hold faſt in the fiſt, to graſp, to preſs with the fingers. 
Griping hold. Dryden. 2. [ griper, Fr.] To ſeize or lay faſt hold of, 
to catch eagerly... The griped. prey. Spenſer. 3. To cloſe, to clutch. 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the faſter. Pope. 4. To 

5 hard with the hand, to pinch, to preſs. Grip'd her flanks. 


den. | 

; To Gir E, verb neut. to give the cholic, to twinge or wring the 
guts. The griping of an hungry belly. Locke. | 

To Gir E | with ſailors] a ſhip is ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe keeps a 
good wind. Xx. | e 

Gz'iyeR [of gripe] an oppreſſor, uſerer, or extortioner. Bur- 
ton uſes it. 
The Gals, in the plur. [of Fyipe, Sax. ] a wringing or twiſt- 
ing of the bowels, belly - ach, cholic ; in low language. : 

Gr1'yPE-sTICK [with ſurgeons] a ſtick uſed in cutting off an arm. 
er. adv. [of griping] with pain in the guts. Bacon 
uſes it. : | 


GR1'PLE, ſub. a greedy ſnatcher, or griping miſer. Spenſer 


uſes it. 


GRr1'saMBER, ſulſt. uſed by Milton for ambergriſe, in his Pardi/e 
Regained. N | | ' 
 Gmise, /utf. See GrEeze, as it ſhould be written, A ſtep, or 
ſcale of ſteps. As a grije or ſtep. Shakeſpeare. | 
'- GRY8KIN, ust. bis, Iriſh, roaſt meat] the vertebræ of a hog; 
as, a pork griſkin. ; | 

R1'SLED, hoary, grey-headed. 

Gr1r'sLY [pur e, Sax. gruwelick, or afgryſelick, Du. afgrieſelich, 

L. Ger. graulziich, H. Ger.] hideous, frightful to behold ; rough, 


ſqualid, ugly. The gri/y toadſtool grown there. Spenſer. The | 


15 ; on. 
RIST [ xrurr, Sax. ] 1. Corn to be ground at a mill. Get grif 


to the mill. Ter. 2. Supply, proviſion. 


Form ſay I, as well as they, Fi 
Maſt fail, if matter bring no gr. Swif?, 


* hardneſs to a bone. Bacon uſes it. 


chryſocolla of the ancients, which they uſed in folder 


GR0 
3; To bring grit to one's mill 


uſes it; 


to bring advantage or gain 0 
8 . . 

5 k : 4 Viite 

G& 18TLE [ niyrle, Sax.] a cartila 


ge, a Part of the body 


GR1'STLINEss [of gnipele, Sax.) fulneſo of ori] 
_ Gr1'sLy, full of grilles, made of priſles, 5 
ſpokes or rays. Ray. 

Garr. a fiſh, called alſo a grample. | 

Gal [gret, grit, Brit. znewra, zNeot, Sax 
part of meal. 2. Oats huſked of coarſely ground. 1. The chat. 
ſtones, ſand, rough hard particles. Witliodt the leaf The guy & 
Grew. 4. Grits are foſſils found in minute majc. PIricte of yr 
ther a kind of powder; they ſeem the rudely brok loming tage 
larger maſſes. One ſort is a fine, dull-looking re en Irapmcny of 
wetted with ſalt water into mortar or palte, dries 00 7 BT, which, 
and coaleſces into a hard ſtony mals, ſuch as is 0 5 
diſunited by water, This is the pulvis nuteclanus e 
mixed among their cements uſed in buildings funk int. h 
in France and Italy, an ingredient in their harder Fife : #4; 
name of pozzolane. It is common on tt: 2255 of lib j te 

id uy, 


Another ſpecies, which is a coarſe, beautifully green, dull ory i 
x : 1 1) Up 


next ia 


Fi} 
Wo, 


«I, 


i 
ny void ) Ino 


ſuppoſed a loſt foſſil. It ſerves the purpoſe of folder n 
than borax, and may be had for carriage from the ge men bn 
England. 'The ferrugineous black glittering grit, is the bl. b Ney 
ſand employed to throw over writing, found on the 7 8 ry 
What is commoniy uſed in London is from Genua, Ae = b tal, 
1 of he Line nt, hl 


reſpects. Hill. contai 


GR1I'TTINESsS {of gritty] ſandineſs, fulneſs of grit. os 449,06; Ae 
Sc. Mortimer At. 85 . Gf e, | of Ge 
Sp GRr1'1TLE, to juſt break corn, or to grind it buta lte i. the ; whe 
mill. | 
Gr1'TTY [of grit] ſandy, or full of grit. Newton ute . ler ; 
GrITH | xnrch, Sax.] peace, agreement. 7 5 B ae 
1 3 , aj. [more properly grideln} A ęrixeln ot pale re, 1 The h 
emple, 
| GR ZZLF, Jus. [ griſaille, from gris, Fr. gray] & nimue of te | 0 N 
2 black; gray. When time has ſown a grizz/e on thy face, Lx. join on 
peare. | ; 
Ga1'zLED, or GRIZZTE, adj. [of grizzl-) variegated wit bes | 3 
Sc. of different colours, as black and white intermixt, mb refinem 
with grey. His beard was grixgled. Shake/peare. Sand hat 
GR1'4ZzLY [gris, Fr. gray] ſomewhat gray, prizled, Old fur. EF Gro! 
rels turn grizzlv, Bacon. not ſubti 
Groan [prob. of grton, Brit. or znan, Sax. ] 1. A deep iph, either ness, unn 
from ſorrow or pain, breath expired with noiſe and difiuly, Sighs bn that i. 
and greans and ſhrieks that rend the air. Shatz/jeare, 2, Any hoatle ment or d 
dead ſound. Such groans of roaring wind. S | Dryden, 
To Groan [Zhanian, Sax.] to fetch deep, hard and loud fighs; 2 | Gror, 
in pain or agony. To ſigh his griefs and groan his pins. St, or den, a! 
To Groax [with hunters] who ſay a buck grows when ſhe makes alſo a little 
a noiſe at rutting time. l grotto, 
- len [of groan and full] fad, agonizing. A 9 found, * / 
penſer. CorE“s 
GLo'anine, part. ack. [of to groan, of zaman, S fetching 0g, repre 
deep or loud fighs, &c. — 
Groar [groot, Du. grofe, Fr. groſſa, It.] 1. A flrer cin of for Gro'TsE 
pence value. 2. A proverbial word for a final fun. Without # ne, 30 m 
groat to her fortune. Saif. 60 r 0 
GroaTs, hull'd grits or oatmeal coarſely ground. Scat Ilitorted © 
_ Gro'ctr [this ſhould be written gro/er, from gh, 2 5 Mſgue Wo 
uantity, becauſe anciently they ſold all by the groſs ar "Y proton 
ale; or as others, of grofſus, Lat. a green fig, in which the) 1 | 5 are er 
and which their preſent ſtate ſeems to favour.] A gr be prize an 
buys and ſells tea, ſugar, plums and ſpices for gain. 8 1. 
twelve chief companies of London. foroter =,” it 
GRocers, were incorporated anno 1344, by the name 4 ; 1 The c. 
having been formerly called pepperers. They are gene ! on te 5 
ter, four wardens, ſeventy aſſiſtants, and there arc oe 15 106 y tre 
livery ; the livery fine is 20 J. they are the ſecond 0 * = ny 
companies, ; | fi 
5 þ beir armorial enſigns are argent, a cheveron gules 1 ig X 
cloves in chief, and three in bale ſable, creſt on 3 m e c py =D 
a camel trippant proper, bridled of the ſecond, ſupporter | 20 . . 
per feſs gules and or. The motto, God gran! Gr 8 as tes, plum deground. x 


GRo'CERY, ul. [of grocer] 1. Grogers Ware,  þ 
ſugar, ſpices, C phe ia by grocers. Clarendon uſe 
Half-pence and farthings. | 

GRO'ENLAND. See GREENLAND. | „ conſe Lu 

GRO'GRAM, or GRO “GRAN Ig. gros grain, Fr. fo e woolf and 
thread, graſſogranus, low Lat.] ſtuff woven with ae an auf 
rough pile, a ſort of ſtuff and filk; it is in reality 39 
fety coarſer and thicker than ordinary. 

Groin [prob. of znopan, Sax. to grow, o 
of nature. Of uncertain derivation. 275 „ nd 
between the belly and the thighs. Pierced his and ſap on the f 

GRO“METS [in a ſhip] ſmall rings faſtened win Ft gat 
per ſide of the yard, to which the lines 
tied and made faſt.” | 

GRro'MWELL, ab. ¶litboſper mum, Lat. 
graymil. ; c 

GRoO'NENGEN, the capital of a province o 
makes one of the ſeven United Provinces. 

Groom [of grom, Du. a boy, Oc. ] 1. F 
mean ſtation, a lad ſent on errants, 2 1 Them man 
is uſually taken for one 3 8 es. 
attends and many a groom. Fairfax. 2. 1 vly mar 
ſor to entreat his ee Fairfax. 3. 3 4 | 
now chiefly compounded with bride. The 
grooms are dreſs d. Dryden. 0 the kin 

Groom Porter, an officer belonging to tn? 
the direction of games. 

Groom of the Stole of 502», Gr. a robe] an officer 
has the charge of the king's wardrobe. 


the ſame 09 gx 
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of le cu, 


GRO 


= 1 znave of xnafan, Sa 
% or I ſtone, wood, Oc. 
Peder Inf ep hole or pit ſunk in the ground to 
Work in a groove or mine pit. Boyle. 


Into which grooves fit the re- 


4 
Geoove (with miners] a de 


" orig a. from the ſubſt.] to cut hollow. Every 
5 a Swift. 5 L 
at of i en wet PET, apian, or xnapan, Sax.] to feel with the 
'To r K Better 407 125 than that they ſhould 
= > a after knowledge. Locke, 1 
Grore, verb act. to ſearch by feeling in the dark, to feel with- 
505 able to ſee. To grope them out by twilight. Brown. 
5 nth [of grope] one that gropes or ſearches in the dark. 
Ives [grol3, Ger. craſſus, Lat. gros, Fr. groſfſa, It.] 1. * 
e ſae, or bulk. Two groſs volumes. Baker. 2. Shamefu , un- 
| ok foul, notorious. Foul and gro/s corruptions. Hooker. 3. 
| Tarefletually coarſe, palpably impure, unrefined. The grofſeſt ſenſu- 
ai Spratt. 4. Inelegant, diſproportionate in bulk. The gloomy 
| 5 and feature groſs. Thomſon. 5. Burly, thick, fat. 6. 3 
dull. Talking in groſs confuſion. Watts. 7 Thick, not refined, 
| not "ure and clear. The object ſtandeth in the finer medium, and the 
112 is in the groſſer. Bacon. 8. Coarſe, rough; oppoſed to deli- 
2 Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with nearneſs, and groſs 
| with di Motton. [ 
| _— Tin the ſenſe of the law] abſolute or independant; as, ad- 
vou on in groſs, is diſtinguiſhed from advowſon appendant. 
Gross Weight, the weight of goods together with the caſk or veſſel 
Rich both tare and tret are to be allowed. 


| ining, Fc. out of w 
2 40. grot, O. and L. Ger. ] 1. In ſome of the lower parts 


| of Germany, e ecially at Bremen, and thereabouts, they have to 
| this day pieces of current money which go by that denomination, and 
| are four of their pennies, or in value near 5 of an Engliſh penny. 2. 
(ert, Fr.] The number of twelve dozen. Thoſe diſtinct ſimple 
modes of a dozen, a groſs, and a million. Locke. 3. The chief or 
| main part of any thing. The greſi and maſs of things. Bacon. 4. 
| The main body, the main force, The gro/5 of the people. Addiſon. 


in th 


in groſs. Abbot. 6. Not individual, but a body together. 
join one by one into a 2 Dryden: i | 
| Gro'ssLY, adv. [of groſs] 1. Greatly, bulkily, coarſely ; as, the 
powder is gro/s/y pounded. 2. Without ſubtilty, without delicacy or 
E xefinement, palpably, coarſely. Ceremonies as have been ſo gr 
and ſhamefully abuſed. Hooker. | 

E Gro'ssnzss [of groſs] 1. Thickneſs, greatneſs of parts, coarſeneſs, 
not ſubtilty, The groſne/s of the vapours. Bacon. 2. Inelegant, fat- 
neſs, unweildy corpulence. So by little and little eat away the gro/- 
bn; that is in them. Aſcham. 3. Dulneſs, baſeneſs, want of refine- 
= or delicacy, intellectual coarſeneſs. The graſgſs of thoſe faults. 
Dryden, | . | | : 
nor, or GRo'TTA [grotte, Fr. grotta, It. grotte, Ger.] 1. A cave 
or den, a hole in the ground, a cavern or den in a mountain or rock; 
alſo a little artificial edifice made in a garden, in imitation of a natu- 
i grotto, For coolneſs and pleaſure lonely grot. Prior. The ege- 
nan grot. Pope. + 1 
'Grore'sx [proteſeo, Tt. groteſque, Fr.] figures in painting or car- 
'þ repreſenting odd or prepolterous things; a ſort of antique 
%9 | 


They re- 


630'T5KA, a city of Sileſia, a capital of a dutchy of the ſame 
me, 30 miles ſouth of Breſlaw. _ | 
Gore's QUE, or GRoTE'sco, adj. [grots/que, Fr. - grotefio, It.] 1. 
Itorted of figure, wildly formed, unnatural. Grote/ques wild. Milton. 
une work. Addon. 2. [In painting and ſculpture] a work or 
poſition in the groteſque manner ot taite, conſiſting either of things 
lich are entirely imaginary and have no exiſtence in nature, ſo as 
prize and raiſe ridicule. Groteſco roofs. Pope. 
Gro'TTO, Aut. [grotte, Fr. grotta, It.] a cave or cavern made for 
nes. It is not uſed properly by Woodward, of a dark horrid ca- 
l, The cool grotto's. Dryden. 

Grove ¶ nove, Sax. ] a ſmall wood or place ſet with trees, a walk 
ered by trees meeting above. | 

To Gro'ver,, verb neut. [grufide, Iſland, flat on the face. It may 
laps come by gradual corruption from ground. fꝛel. Johnſon] 1. To 
prone, to creep low on the ground. Tis to creep and growe/ on 


U thoughts may be natural which are low and groveling Addiſon. 
ne, part. adi. [grutwelig, Su.] lying with the face towards 
bepround, f | | 0 
To Grow, prob. of grollen, Teut. to be angry] to make a noiſe 
® dog beginning to be angry, to grumble or mutter. Sce to 
OWL, 


n'viaee, part. act. [of grollen, Teut. to be angry] grumbling, 
Ittering, | | 
Grouny [xzpund, Sax. Su. Dan. Ger. and Teut. grondt, Du. 
Mt, Dan.] 1. The earth conſidered as ſolid or as low, On dry 
. Exodus, 2. A pavement, the floor, the level of a place. Da- 
? nas fallen on his face to the ground. 1 Samuel. z. The earth as 
3 ine from air or water. Man and beaſt upon the ground. Je- 
WW 4. Land, country. The level grounds, Hudibras. 5. Re- 
| 4 erritory. Syrian ground. Milton. 6: Farm, eſtate, poſſeſſion. 
V Pelghbours grounds. Dryden. 7. The ſettlings or dregs of drink, 
Mie that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. Mortimer. 8. 
nds Ng) the firſt layer of paint upon which the figures are after- 
ns. 1 or the ſurface upon which the figures and other objects 
_ repreſented. Placed on light and tranſparent grounds. 
Nane he fundamental ſubſtance, that by which the additional 
nn n e Ne The fineſt lines in nature ſhould be 
on the moſt durable ground. Pope. 10. The plain ſong, the 
are raiſed. On that ground To build a holy 
ch pir 11. Firſt hint, firſt traces of an invention, that 
ren aon to the reſt. 
y 0 Jealouſy of ſtate th invention found, 
. refin'd upon the former ground. Dryden; 
event of his original cauſe, the true reaſon. The ground 
accident, Sidney, 13. 'The firſt principles of — 


*. to grave] a hollow channel 


| c. The bulk, the whole, not divided into ſeveral parts. An opinion 


e ground, Dryden. 2. To be without dignity, to be mean. Seve- 


GR O 


ledge, principles of any art or ſcience. The ealy 2round; of religion, 
Hon. ; : 


14. The held or place of action. 

This act thy death did bring, DL; . 

Or haſten'd at the leaſt upon this ground. Daniel's Civ. War. 
80 The ſpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or retire. 
The, Arcadians began to loſe ground. Sidney, 16. The intervening 
ſpace between the flier and purſuer. To ſee another get ground upon 
them. Addiſon. 17. The ſlate in which one is with reſpe& to oppo- 
nents or competitors. He will ſtand his grouzd againit all the attacks 
that can be made. 42terbury., 18. State of progreſs or receſſion. 1 
wonder it has gain'd no more ground. Templz, 19. The foil to ſet a 
thing off. Like bright metal on a ſullen ground. Shakeſpeare, 

GROUND, pret. and part. of to grind See To Grinp. 

GROUND Angling. a fiſhing under water without a float. 

GRound foy [hund. ipiꝶ, Sax. hedera terreſtris, Lat.] an herb 
called alehoof or tunhoof, The ſhoots trail upon the ground, and 
emit roots almoſt from every joint, which faſten themſelves into the 
earth. The leaves are roundith ; the flowers are produced at the joints 
of the ſhoots. The ſpecies are, firſt, common ground. ivy or gill go- 
by-ground, and the ſecond leſſer ground-ivy. Miller. 

GROUND is much uſed in compoſition for that which is next the 
ground or near the ground. 
| Gro'unpasa, Aa. A ſapling of aſh, taken from the ground, not a 
branch cut from the tree. Some cut the young aſhes off about an inch 
above the ground, which cauſes them to make very large ſtraight 
ſhoots, which they call grounda/b. Mortimer. | 
 Grounp-Barr {of ground and bait] a bait made of barley or malt 

boiled, which being thrown into the place where you deſign to angle, 
ſinks to the bottom, and draws the fiſli to it. Walton, 

GROUND-FLOOR [of ground and floor] the lower floor of a houſe. 

GRoUND-OaK {of ground and ca] an oak taken from the ground, 

Mortimer, | Ns a 

GROUND-PINE. [H amæpilys, Lat.] the name of a plant. The leaves 
are narrow and trifid, and the flower labiated. The flowers rarely 
ee in whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of the 
eaves. Miller. The whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of reſin, whence the name ground-pine. It grows on dry 
and barren hills, and on the ditch-banks by ſome road ſides. It is 
highly extolled by the generality of medical writers as an aperieat, ce- 


— Phalic and nervous medicine; but it is however little uſed at preſent. 


Hill. 
. Ground Plates [with architects] the outermoſt pieces of timber 
lying on or near the ground, and framed into one another with mor- 
tiſe and tenons, in theſe alſo are mortiſes made to receive the tenons of 
the joiſts, the ſummers and girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for 
the ſtair- caſe and chimney-way; and the binding joiſts. Mortimer. 

GROUND-PLOT, 1. The ground on which any building is placed; 
Canſt thou find any. ſmall ground. plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 
2. The ichonography of » daildlog. 3 

Grov'xD-RENT, rent paid for the privileges of building on ano- 
ther man's ground. 5 

GRouND-RooM, a room on the ſame level with the ground. 

Ground Plumbing [with anglers] is the finding the depth of the 
water with a leaden plummet on the line. 2p — 

GROUND Tack/e [in a ſhip} anchors, cables, c. and all thoſe 
things requiſite to make her ride ſafe at anchor in a convenient road. 

GROUND Timbers [in a ſhip] are the timbers which lie on the keel, 
and are faſtened to it with bolts through the keelſon. | 

To Ground, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fix, to ſet or lay a 
thing in the ground. Wherever ſhe had grounded her foot. Rambler. 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principle. Grounded upon the principles 
of nature. Swift. 3. To ſettle in firit principles or rudiments of know- 
_ Rooted and grounzed in love. Epheſians. Ro D 

ROU'NDED, part. adj. [of io ground] founded, built or reſted upon, 

ſuſtained by. > 

Grov'nDeDLyY, adv. [of grounded] upon firm and ſtable principles. 


_ Glanville uſes it: 


GO Ess {xnundleax; Sax.) without ground, foundation or 
reaſon. How groundle/s that reproach. Addiſon. | | 
GROUNDLESSLY, adv. [of groundleſs] in a manner without grounds 
or reaſon. . Boyle uſes it. | | 
— GRovuNDLiNxG-[grundling, Ger.] a fiſh ſo called, which keeps at 
the bottom of the water. Hence one of the low vulgar. Hanmer. 
To ſplit the ears of the groundlings. Shakeſpeare. 

GRrov'xDszL [ nund, Sax. and prob. of ſenil, Fr. or ſchwalle, Ger. 
or from hund and pile, Sax. the baſis, perhaps from /e//a, Lat. Fohbr- 
cn) the ground timber, raiſed pavement or threſhold of a door. 
Moxon uſes it. 1 | 

 GrovunDsEL [ /enecio, Lat.] a plant. It hath a floſculous flower; 
conſiſting of many florets. The embryo afterward becomes a ſeed fur- 
niſhed with down, at which time the empalement is reflexed to make 
way for the ſeeds to eſcape. Miller. — | 

GROUND-WoRK [of ground and work} 1. The ground, the firſt 
ſtratum, the firſt part of the whole, that to which the reſt is additional. 
The ground-work is of ſtars. Dryden. 2. The firſt part of an under. 
taking, the fundamentals. The main ſkill and ground-work will be. 
Milton. 3. Firſt principle, original, cauſe or reaſon. The ground- 
4work of his inſtruction. Dryden. | 
Grove [ groupe, Fr. gruppo, It: in painting and ſculpture}. an aſ- 
ſemblage or e. of two or more figures of men, beaſts, fruits; or the 
like, which have no apparent relation one to the other, a cluſter, a 
huddle, a number thronged together. Groups or knots of figures diſ- 
poſed at proper diſtances. Dryden. a 
| Within, a grozp of female figures ſtood, . 

In motley dreſs, TaBLE of Cepts, 

Grove [in regard to the deſign] are combinations of divers figures, 

which have relation to each other, either on account of the action, or 


of their proximity, or of the effect they have. 


Grove [in muſic] is one of the kind of diminutions of long notes, 
which in the working forms a ſort of group, knot, buſh, &c. a group 
commonly conſiſts of four crotchets, quarery Sc. tied together. 

. Grove - architefture] a term uſed of columns; as they ſay a 
up of columns, when there are three or four columns joined toge. 

r on the ſame pedeſtal, | 


| Groves 
/ 


G RU 


Groves [in regard to the c/air ob/cure] are bodies of figures, wherein 
the /ghts and S are diffuſed in ſuch manner, that they ſtrike the 
eye together, and naturally lead it to conſider them in one view. _ 

To Grove [grouper, Fr.] to make an aſſemblage or complication 
of figures, to huddle together, to put into a group or crowd, as the 
| 1 term it. Grouping ſuch a multitude of different objects. 
Prior. 5 
'Grov'se, a kind of fowl, a heathcock. 
| Fly the houſe | 

For better game, and look for grou/e. 

Grovr [xnur, Sax. grutt, L. Ger. grütz, H. Ger. In Scotland 
they call it great] 1. Coarſe oatmeal, or the larger or hully part of 
oatmeal, pollard, Carous'd in nutbrown ale and din'd on grout. King. 
2. That which purges off. Sweet honey ſome condence, ſome purge the 
grout. Dryden. 3. [ Agriomelum, Lat.] a fort of wild apple. 

To Grow, irr. verb a. grew, irreg. preter. grown, irreg. part. paſſ. 
[Anopan, Sax. groeyan, Du.] 1. To vegetate, to increaſe by vegeta- 
tion, to thrive. The graſs to grow for the cattle. Proverbs. 2. Lo be 
produced by vegetation. Such things as grow of themſelves. 2 Kings, 
3. To ſhoot in any particular form. As they firſt are faſhion'd al- 
ways grow. Dryden. 4. To increaſe in ſtature. It grew up together 
with Lim. 2 Samuel. 5. To come to manhood from infancy. The 

rince groweth up faſt to be a man. Bacon. 6. To iſſue as plants 

rom a ſoil, or as branches from the main ſtock. Not ſtuck into him, 

but grow out of him. Dryden. 7. To encreaſe in bulk, to become 
ter or more numerous. As for nails they grow continually. Bacon, 

To improve, to make progreſs. Grow in grace. 2 Peter. 9. To 
advance to any ſtate, Grown to ſuch an height of reputation. Bacon. 

10. To come by degrees to any ſtate. After they grew to reſt upon 
number. Bacon. 11. To come forward, to gather or gain ground. 
Winter began to grow faſt on. Knolles. 12. To turn or to be changed 
from one {tate to another, to become either better or worſe. We may 
trade and be buſy, and poor by it. Locke. 13. To proceed as 
from a cauſe, What will grow out of errors. Hooker. 14. To ac- 
crue, to be fourth coming. | 

E zuin juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, | 
; Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakeſpeare. 

15. To adhere, to ſtick together. The _ mouth grows up. Wal- 
ton. 16. To ſwell, a ſea term. Uſed of the tumbling and rolling of 
ſhips from ſide to fide. When the ſea is never ſo little grows. Raleigh. 

GO ww ER [of grow] an increaſer. Mortimer. 

GROWINO [of znopan, Sax.] encreaſing, thriving, waxing larger, 


Sawift. 


c. 
To Grow. [grollen, Teut.] 1. To ſnarl or make a noiſe, as a dog 
when irritated. By nature never bark, but grow/ when they are pro- 
voked. Ellis's Voyage. 2. To murmur, to grumble in general. He 
would grow! ſo manfully. Gay. | 
Gro'wLING, part. act. [ot to growl] ſnarling, making a noiſe like 
a dog. 
Gn, part. paſfſ. [of grow] 1. Advanced in growth. 2. Co- 
vered or filled with the growth of any thing. All grows over with 
thorns. Proverbs. z. Arrived at full growth or ſtature, A grown wo- 
man. Locke, See To Grow. 
Grown, /ſub/. an engine to ſtretch woollen cloth upon after it has 
been woven. | 
Grows, a kind of fowl in the northern parts of England, a heath 
powt. See GROUSE.... 
GrowTn [xnopthe, Sax.] 1. Vegetation, increaſe of vegetation. 
Trees that have the ſloweſt growth. Atterbury. 2. Product, the thing 
uced. His ſtory was of Engliſh growth. Dryden. 3. Increaſe in 
number, bulk or frequency. The growth of this dials, Temple. 4. 
Increaſe of ſtature, advance to maturity. An animal arrives at its full 
growth, Atterbury. 5. Progreſs, improvement, advancement. 'The 
growth of his own eſtate and dignity. Hooker. 
GRO wn Half-penny, a rate paid in ſome places, as a tithe for 
every fat beaſt. 
Grow'THEAD, GRow'TNOL, or GRow'TXOB, /ub/. [from groſs or 
greathead, capite, Lat.] 1. A fort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 2. An idle, 


lazy fellow. Hob growthead. Tuſſer. 

Gxus {from grubbing or 8 1. A ſort of maggot or ſmall 
worm that eats holes in bodies. ey are eaten with grubs. Mortimer, 
2. A ſhort thick man, a dwarf : in contempt. A ſhort clowniſh 
grub, Carew. ; : | 

To Gzxus Up, verb af. [groben, Teut. graban, to dig, pret. grob, 
Goth.] to delve or dig up the roots of trees, to deſtroy by digging out 
of the ſoil. The grub ing up of woods. Mortimer. 

Grus-ax [in huſban __ a 28388 

GzuBss [with phyſicians] a kind of white, unctuous, little pimples 
or tumours, riſing on the face, chiefly on the alæ of the noſe. 

To Grv'BBLE, verb ad. [grabbelen, grubeſen, Ger. to ſearch into 
to grobble, to ſearch or feel all over in the dark. 'Let me rowl an 
grubble thee Dryden. 

Grvu'BsTREET, /ub/?. originally the name of a ſtreet. in Moorſields, 
London, much inhabited by writers of ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems. Whence any mean production is called Grub- 
fireet. Arbuthnot. 

To Grudge, verb act. [gruger, Er. which, according to Skinner, ſigni- 
Fes to cranch with the teeth, to grind or eat. In this ſenſe we ſay of 
one who reſents any thing ſecretly, he chews it. Graugnach, in Welch, 
is to murmur, to grumble. Grunig, in Scotland, denotes a grumbling 
moroſe countenance. Caſaubon, however, will have this verb, as 
well as to J and to grumble, derived from yoyyvtur, Gr.) 1. To 
think — of, to envy one a thing, to ſee any advantage of another 
with diſcontent, a grudging incommunicative diſpoſition. Spectator. 
2. To give or take unwillingly. They have grudged thoſe contribu- 
tions. Addijon. © | . 

To Gau, werb neut. 1. To murmur, to repine. Nor is there 
cauſe why the guilty ſhould grudge or complain of injuſtice. Hooker, 
2. To be unwilling, to be reluctant. They go with great gradging to 
ſerve. Raleigh. 3. To be envious. Grudge not one againſt another. 
St. Fames. 4. To wiſh in ſecret ; A low word. He had a ing 
fill to be a knave. Dryden. 5. To give or have any uneaſy remains. 
[1 know not whether the word in this ſenſe be not rather gradgeous or 


Du.] 1. To murmur with diſcontent. 


| BY. Dryden. 


milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, thickened, tarderes or 


GUA 


remains, grudgeous being the part 

meal has paſſed the ſieve. Jobnſon] 

of thy fever. Dryden. 

_ Gxrvoce [from the verb 

malice. Old grud 
The god of wit, to ſhew his grudee, 
Clapt aſs's ears upon the judge. 


of corn that remains after 
after 

1 thou not ſtill ſome _ 

J 1. Old quarrel, ſullen and 


es to Corinth, Sidney, 2, Anger ill ri 


Swift, 


3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. 4. Envy, odium, ;jnvia:... 
Thoſe to whom you have J odium, invidious Cenſure, 
With grudge prefer'd me. Ben Johnſon. 


$: Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth, 
orerunner of a diſeaſe. Ainſworth. 
GRV, fubſ. [from grudge] See the verb. 
Grv'pGinG, part. act. 70 to grudge} thinking much 
Gru'pGinGLY, adv. [of grudęing] with an ill will 8 
_ Dryden uſes it. 1, Fr.) ; f 
RU'EL [ gruau, gruelle, Fr.] 1. A ſort of food 
boiling it il — 2. Any mixture made by lin emal 
water. Gruel made of grain. Arbutbnot. b wird i 
et [groff, 5 « and L, Ger. grob, H. Ger, coat : 
44 5. y] ſour * aſpect, churliſh, dogged. Such an one the pj 
Gru'FFLY, adv. [of gru churliſhly, do ; 
gedly. Graff ood the you. . 
Snv'rrxkss [of gra urlineſs, churliſlineſ : 
* of mien 08 gf] \ four hüt ke 
RUM, adj, [ yum or znam, Sax. grumm, Du, C 
grumble, DM grim-faced, ſour- looked, ſuily, ſevere A 
Nic look'd ſour and grum. Arbuthnot. | 
To Gru'mBLE, verb neut. [grommeler, Fr. grommelten, noon 
; Thou gruntiſſ and iel 
every hour on Achilles. Shakeſpeare. 2. To gionl, t guarl, t 
mutter between the teeth. With ſullen pleaſure grunble vs tis 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. Thou grunblag thun 
er join thy voice. Motteux. | 
RU'MBLER E grumble] one that 
diſcontented perſon. Swift uſes it. 
Gav'xkLIxo, part. adj. [of to grumble, gronumelar, ft] mittens 
Jen "gig the teeth, ſignifying diſpleaſure, tho? unyillingt cet the 
CAauie. 
Grv'mBLING, fab. [of grumble] a murmuring thio' Cilcontert, 2 
grudge. ens «4 { — . grumblings. & e 
Gk Uu [grumeau, Fr. grumus, Lat. in medicine] apartice cf bloat, 


6. Some little commotion 6; 


Hing. 
with rele, 


grumbles, one that Murnurs, 2 


not ſufficiently thin and diluted. 
Grvu'mness [of gram] crabbedneſs, fierceneſs of countenare, 
- Grv'movs [ grumoſus, Lat.] full of grames, little ci o lumps, 
thick, clotted. 
GRrumovs Blhoud [in medicine] that which is too i for circula- | 
_ tion. Arbuthnot. 
Grumovs Root [with botaniſts] that which is compoſed of fever 
knobs, as the aſphodel and pile-wort. 
To GxunT, or To Gru'NnTLE, verb neut. grun, Lat. dlintte 
Dan.] to murmur, or make a noiſe like a hog. 
Grunt, /ub/t, [from the verb] the noiſe of a hog, 
briſtled boars. Dryden. 
Gzvu'xTeR [of grunt] 1. He that grunts. 2. U Cr a kind 
of fiſh. Ainſworth. © 
| Grv'xrTiNG, part. 
noiſe like a hog. The grunting hog. Saif. 
GRrU'NTLING, /ub/t. [of grunt] a young hog. 
Grv'eea, It. [in painting, ſculpture, Ge a c 
figures, as cherubims heads, &c. ſo cloſe that the 
them cannot be diſcerned. My 
To GruTcn, verb neut. {corrupted for the ſake of rhyme iron 


| tuition, 
| ſelves ar 
care of a 
guardian 


The grunts of 


[gruzniens, Lat. gruntjen, Teut,) making 2 
He may | 
libop is « 
uon, 48 hi 
Gpute. ( 

GUARD 
perintenda 


luſter or crowd af 
whole fgurs f 


grudge) to envy, to repine. 5 - 
GruTCH {from the verb, for grudge] malice, ill will, To wan . Gu e 
. : 44 y gu 
he bore ſo fell a grutch — Gf « 


Gar [ypv, Gr. according to Mr. Locke] | f 
of a ine. a1 line being 2 of an inch, and an inch one 55 on 1 
hical foot. 2. Any thing of little value, as the pas n v 
c. Ainſworth uſes it. The term in Greet eue 1 9 
Heſychius) the dirt that gathers under the nails; and from 


The guard! 
UARD- 
and careful 
IÞ to guar | 
UAla'y 


te xc & 7. e. what is Hort, and very littlt, ; 
p eee aer che wood of a _ in the Weſt Indies, 7 "2 | revs in 

WET Fo SYS 

cum is attenuant and aperient, and promotes diſcharges J 20 "Fay 


c caſes, 
15 ill Goes 60g 
Ve have 3 


urine. | It is an excellent medicine in many cÞ!0 
once famous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, which 
in warmer climates, but with us we find it inſufficient. 
reſin of it improperly called gum guaiacum. Hill. 
Guata'vas, a ſort of Indian root. keep E. a privce 
ore of garder, Fr. to tech cles of e 
1 


pulating parties, to ſe — [ao ris of 


quantities. 
va 57A 
manſion-ho 
Vay 
Tarinp and 
F VBERN 
uperior dir; 
5 extenſi 
/ 
V Dcp 
name for 


GuaRANTE'E, bs. 
or power appointed by 
ment are performed on each ſide; the power th. | 
fice. Guarantee of the Weſtphalian treaty. Addifor. andertakes to l. 
 GvaranTe't [in law] he whom the warranter 
demnify or ſecure from damage. 

GA nAUrr, the office or duty of a guarantee undertake to ſecur 

To GUaranTY, werb af, [guarantir, Fr.) to 
the performance of any articles. 1 
Gap ¶ guard, of guarantir, Fr. grants . 
ward, Teut.) 1. Aman, or body of men, ve hin. i fig © 
by way of defence or prevention. The guar _ pol 
A ſtate of caution or vigilance, defence or Pee |... ot" 
his guard. Davies. 3. Limitation or reſtriction, ? 
jection, caution of expreſſion. They have expre An oma 
as few guards and reſtrictions as I. Artern. 4: 
or border of lace. 5. A part of a ſword hilt. 

GvuaRD (in fencing] an action or poſture pro ſword: , cxpm 
the body from the e or attacks of an enemq ya body of ſo 

Guard ſin military art] the duty perform of the enen, 
to ſecure ul by watchfulneſs againſt the attem 15 


GUE 


1 | which tnarches before 
1 2 party of horſe or foot, which marches bef, 
e ö to give notice of the approaching 

* hen 

danger. 
Main 
guards are 


ba in a garriſon] a guard from whence all the other 
detach'd; and (in the held) it 
5. (ent out to the head of the camp, to ſecure the army. 
* / GuarDs, ſmall guards at the head of every regiment, 

5 GuarDs, are ſuch as guard the king's perſon. | 
| _—_— Guagp ſin a camp] a fmall guard, commanded by a 


ſubaltern officer, and poſted about an 


uulion. 7 
Gran 
rk commanded by a 
the right and left wing, 


ca 


uten fin a camp] conſiſts in three of four ſquadrons of 
3 en and poſted before the camp on 
towards the enemy, for the ſecurity of the 


3 of Gvarps, certain regiments which do duty whereſoever 


-ing” n is, 

wr organ a ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe 
in their front, under a corporal. 

1 [parder, Fr. enn 10g It. guardar, Sp. from the Eng. 
ward, the av being changed by the French into g, as Galles for Wales. 
obnſon] 1. To watch by way of defence and ſecurity ; as, to guard a 
town in the night time with ſoldiers. 2. To defend or keep from, to 
ward off danger, to protect. The port of Genoa 1s very ill guarded 
againſt the ſtorms. Addiſon. 3. To preſerve by caution, To guard 
ones ſelf apainſt this particular imperfection. Addiſon. 4. To provide 
againſt objections, Homer has guarded every circumſtance with as 
much caution as if he had been aware of the objection. Broome. 5. 
To decorate or ſet off with liſts, laces or ornamental borders. In a 
long motley, guarded with yellow. Shakeſpeare. | g 

% Guarp, verb neut. to be in a ſtate or caution of defence. Nice 
caſes in which a man muſt guard. Collier. 

Gua'spacs [of guard] the ſtate of wardſhip. 

A maid ſo tender, fair, and happy, 
Run from her guardage. Shakeſpeare. ; 

Gua'spanT [in heraldry] a term uſed of a lion borne in a coat of 
arms, when his face is turned towards the ſpectator, and he appears 
in a poſture of defence of himſelf. . ; 

Gus b ED, part. paſſ, of to guard [garde, Fr.) defended with a 

vard, | 
c GARD. Cock. See GARDECAUT. 
= Gua'rper [of guard] one who guards. Ainſworth. 
Wy  Gvarys (with aſtronomers] a name ſometimes applied to the two 
ſtars neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the chariot, at the tail 
= of the little bear. | 
| Gvua'sDian, ſubſe. ¶ gardien, Fr.] he to whom the charge or cuſtody 
| of any perſon or thing is committed. 
| GvuAaRDIAN [in law] 1. One who is intruſted with the education, 
| tuition, Sc. of ſuch as are not of ſufficient diſcretion to guide them- 
| {elves and their own affairs, as children and idiots; one that has the 
| care of an orphan, ſerving inftead of parents. Her uncle and her 
| guardian. Shakeſpeare. 2. One to whom the care and preſervation of any 
thing in general is committed. 
I gave you all; | | | 
| Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries. Shakeſpeare, 

3 A repoſitary or ſtorehouſe; obſolete. 
0 | The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. Shakeſpeare. 

 Guarpian of the Spiritualities, a perſon to whom the ſpiritual ju- 
| dition of a biſhopric is committed, during the vacancy of the ſee. 
tle may be either guardian in law, or jure magiſtratus, as the arch- 
lihop is of any dioceſe within his province, or guardian by delega- 
ton, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general doth for the time 
depute. Convel. 

GUARDIAN, aaj. performing the office of a kind protector or ſu- 
perintendant, Like my guardian angel. Dryden. 

 Gua'rDIANSHIP [of guardian] the office of a guardian. A kind of 
titulary guardianſpip over goods and chattels. L'Eftrange. 


102 GUA'RDLESS, adj. [of guard] being without guard or defen 
0375 » adj 2 ng ence. 
rj The guardleſs herd, their keeper ſlain. Waller. oy 

nab, GuarD-SHIP [of guard] 1. Protection, care. Under whoſe wiſe 
j1ng d and careful guardſeip. Swift. 2. [from guard and ip] a king's 


ſkip to guard the coaſts. 
Vala'va, or Gua'va, a plant whoſe flowers conſiſt of five leaves, 


10 | Produced in a circular order, the ovary is of a long, tubulous figure, 
Gay which becomes a fleſhy fruit; which, ſays Sir Hans Sloane, is ex- 
len a0d wemely delicious and wholſome. They have only this inconvenience, 
and vn that being very aſtringent, they ſtop up the belly, if taken in great 
os ug! quantities. Miller. 


Va'sT as | | ED 
i ee a perſon who has the cuſtody or keeping of the king's 


Guay [in French heraldry] as a cheval guay, ſignifies a horſe 


a pri6et Raring and ſtanding upon his hind legs. 
of We a Ms a TION [gubernatio, Lat.] government, ſuperintendency, 
- this 0 (cor direction. Employed as a medium or conſcious inſtrument of 


» Extenſive gubernation. Watts. 

1 oo 8 [gobio, Sp. and Lat. goujon, Fr.] 1. A ſmall fiſh found 

3 and brooks, eaſily caught, and therefore made a proverbial 
r a man eaſily cheated. To draw you in like ſo many gud- 


e to (eu rl ſwallow his falſe arguments. Swift. 2. Something to be 
* — 1 — $ — 3 „a bait, an allurement ; gud- 
nd Pore ug commo I ike. 's pi 

* wu wy Pon, Shateſp . * as baits for pike. For this fool's gudzeon, 

14 0 into 8 lin a ſhip] a ſort of rudder-irons, being the eyes drove 

of " the rudder por, into which the hooks called pintles go to hang on 


Cor kan a noted faction in Italy; antagoniſts to the Gibellines. 
A word 3 _ « [guerdon, garden, Fr.] a reward, a recompence. 
Tae oblolete. Spencer, Knolles and Milton uſe it. 

de point of: ” a fort of ſmall tower of tone or wood, generally on 
del who i aſtion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder, to hold a cen- 
prizes; ſome 3 care of the foſs, and to watch to hinder ſur- 
dare form, for de Bette thoſe which are made of wood and are of 
bor the guerites of ſtone are roundiſh, and are built 


it is a conſiderable body of 


hundred yards before every bat- 


or conduct in a way or journey, 


GUI 


half without the wall, and terminate at a point below, which ought 
to be at the gordon, that the centinel may diſcover along the faces, 
flanks and curtins, and all along the foſs; they ought to be about fix 
feet high, and their breadth three and a half. 

GuE'RNnsEY, an iſland in the Engliſh channel, on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, ten miles long and about ſeven broad, containing ten pariſhes. 
On are ſtill governed by the Norman laws, but ſubject to 

ngland. 

. a ſort of pickling or pickled cucumbers. 

Guess [ahbiſſe, Du.] a conjecture, a judgment without certain 
grounds. | | 

To Gvuess, verb neut. [ghillen, Du.] to conjecture, to judge with- 
out any certain principle. Should he not very often gue/5 rightly of 
things to come. Raleigh. 2. To conjecture rightly. One may gue/s 
by Plato's writings what his meaning as to the inferior deities was. 
Stilling fleet. | 

To Guxss, verb ad. to hit upon by accident, to determine rightly 
of any thing without certain direction of the judgment. 

Gue'ssER [of ga] one that gueſſes or conjectures, one who 


| Judges without certain EE 


UE'SSINGLY, adv. 
Shakeſpeare. | | | 
GuesT [ziept, or gerx, Sax. gave, Wel. gaft, Du. and Ger. 
gieſte, Dan. gait or gieſt, Su. kaſt, Leut. gaſt, Goth. all of guaiſtan, 
Goth. to honour or revere] 1. A perſon invited to an entertainment, 
one entertained in the houſe of another. 2. A ſtranger, one who 
comes newly to reſide. | 

Gue'sT-CHAMBER [of gaeſt and chamber] a chamber of entertain- 
ment. Sr. Mark, 

GuesT Repe [with mariners] a rope by which the boat is kept 
from ſteeving, or going too much in and out, as ſhe is towed after a 
ſhip. | | | | 

To Gul E [of gorgoggliare, It. or of g/ou-glou, a word the Fr. 
have invented to imitate that ſound] to make a noiſe, as liquor poured 
out of a bottle that has a narrow neck. | 

Gu1r'DaGE, /ub/t. [of guide] the reward given to a guide, money 
paid for a ſafe conduct through a ſtrange and foreign territory. | 

Gurpaxce [of puide] conduct, leading, government. The gut- 
dance of reaſon. Atterbury, 

To Gul, verb at. [ guider, Fr. gaidare, It. guidr, Sp.] 1. To direct 
He will gaide you into all truth. St. 
John. 2. To govern by counſel, to inſtruct. Lead me and guide me. 
P/jalms. 3. Jo regulate, to ſuperintend. The guiding of the houſe. 
Decay of Piety. 

Guipe, /«bft. Fr. [guida, It. guia, Sp.] 1. A director or conductor 
of another in his way. Judas was guide to them that took Jeſus. 
A&s. 2. One who directs another in his conduct. Left him to an 
happy guide. Waller. 3. A director, a regulator. Who the guige 
of nature, but only the God of nature? Heokey. 

Gur'pELess [of guide] being without a guide, governor, or ſuper- 
intendant. Dryden. 

Gvu1'peR [of guide] one that guides, a director, a 49a 
acknowledge chance for his chirurgeon, and providence 
of his hand. South. | | 
. Gur'pox. 1. A kind of flag or ſtandard borne by the king's life- 
guard ; being broad at one extreme and almoſt pointed at the other, 
and ſlit or divided into two. 2. The officer who bears it. 

Gu1e'NNe, a province of France, bounded by the Orleanois on the 
north, by Gaſcony, from which it is ſeparated by the river Garonne, 
on the ſouth, by Languedoc on the eaſt, and by the Bay of Biſcay 
on the weſt, / 

GuiLD [zild, xilbpcip Sax. a corporation, gilde, Du. O. and 
L. Ger. ] a tax, tribute, or fine; alſo a company or incorporated ſo- 
ciety combined together by orders and laws made among themſelves 
by their prince's licence; hence comes gil or guild. ball. g. d. the hall 


[of guelſing] by conjecture, with uncertainty. 


To 
or the guider 


of the guild: or companies of the city, being a fraternity or common- 


alty of men gathered into one combination, ſupporting the common 
charge by mutual contribution. Cowel, Ancient guilds were ſettled 
in England for this manufacture. Hale. | 

Gvu1'LD-HALL [ zild, of xilban, Sax. to pay, becauſe a common 


contribution, and heal, Sax. an hall, 7. e. the common hall of the 


ps or companies, or incorporated citizens of London] this hall was 
rſt built in the year 1411, by Thomas Knolls, then mayor, the al- 
dermen and citizens; but being deſtroyed by the great fire, 1666, it 
was rebuilt more ſpacious, being in length from eaſt to welt 170 feet, 
and in breadth 68. It coſt the city 40,0007. the two giants of terrible 
aſpect and monſtrous height, that ſtand facing the entrance of the hall, 
the one holding a pole-ax, the other a halbert, are ſuppoſed, the for- 
mer to repreſent an ancient Briton, and the latter a Saxon. 

 GUIiLD-MERCHANT, a Certain liberty or privilege, whereby mer- 
chants are enabled to hold certain pleas of land within their own 
precincts. 

Gu1'Lpess [gulden, Du. and Ger. ] a Dutch coin in value about 
25. or 15. 10 d. ſterling; that of Germany is in moſt or all parts 
about 25. 8 4. excepting the guilders of Miſnia, which is about 

3 
: GuiLe [gaille, gille, of guiller, O. Fr. the ſame with wile, or be- 
Falian, Sax. to bewitch] fraud, deceit, miſchievous cunning. 

GU1'LEFUL, adj. [of guile and full] wily, infidiouſly artful. In- 
veigled by them that are ſo guileſul thro” ſkill. - Hooker, 2. Treache- 
rous, ſecretly miſchievous. That guileful hole. Shakeſpeare. 

Gu1LEFULNEsSs [of guilefu!] fraudulentneſs, deceitfulneſs, crafti- 
neſs, wilineſs, tricking cunning, ſecret treachery. 

Gu1'LELEss [of gui/e] free from guile or deceit, ſimply honeft. 

GurLFoRD, a borough town of Surry, ſituated on the river Wye, 
30 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

GurLER [of guile] See Becuirs. One that inſidiouſly betrays 
into danger. = uſes it. 

GviLT [xuilr, or xylr, Sax. of zild, a tax, Ec. of pildan, Sax. 


to pay a tax, &c. . 4. liable ro make an amends or pay for a fault 
committed. It originally fignified the fine or mulct paid for an offence, 
and afterwards the offence itſelf. Foh»/on. gielde, Dan.] 1. Guilti- 
neſs, conſciouſneſs of having committed a fault, the ſtate of 1 = 

n of- 
fence, 


Jjuitly charged with a crime; the 8 to innocence. 2. 
b | 7 


GUM 2. 
fence, a crime, &c. x SEE. having the nature of gum. A gummy juice. Raj: 


Cloſe pent up guilts of gum. The gummy bark of fir. Milton, 


Rive your concealing confinements. Shakeſpeare. | un [Somner derives gun of mangon, a Warlike 5 
| Gor uenzes, the ſtate of being guilty, wickedneſs, culpableneſs, before the invention of guns; but there is no 3 


5. 3, Produdin 


Cine, uſeg 
ory 


Jiableneſs to ſuffer for a crime proved to have been committed. Sidney logy. Mr, Lye obſerves, that gun in Iceland fipnifies þ; etyme. 
uſes it. | 8 : when guns came into uſe, we had no commerce fas by 
Gur'LT1LY, adv. [of guilty] without innocence, without clear- Johnſon] a fire-arm or weapon of ſeveral ſorts and . leelzng 
neſs of conſcience, ary uſes it. * ment from which ſhot is diſcharged by fire, It is a gener a Infry. 
GurLTLess [of guilt] tree from crime, innocent. fire-arms. Io oh: al name fy 
Gu!r'LTLESSLY, adv. [of guiltle/s] without guilt, innocently. Gu'NNeL {corrupted from gungvale] See Gunxwarr 
GurLTLEsSSNEss [of guiltleſs] freedom from crime, innocency. Gu'xxer [of guy] 1. A cannoneer, he whoſe emplo ment; 
N or Fre Sax.] 1. One condemned to pay 2 manage artillery. 2. One that uſes fire. arms. ment is ty 
fine for an offence, juſtly chargeable with a crime, culpable, being in Gvu'n-yowpes, a compoſition of falt-petre, ſulphur, and h 
fault, deſerving to be condemned or blamed, not innocent. 2. Wick- mixed together, and uſually granulated, which calily takes fi. l 
ed, corrupt. The tumult of a guilty world. 7 homſon. rarefies or expands with great vehemence, by means of r a 
Gur'xea [in geography] a large country in Africa, where the force. . its ela 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other nations, have factories. f GuN-POwDER Treaſon, a feſtival day obſerved on the fifh N 
8 or Gui xEY [of Guinea, a country in Africa abounding vember, in commemoration _of the happy deliverance of kin þ No. 
with gold] a gold coin, now current at 213. and the houſe of lords and commons, by the diſcovery or i a 
© Gur xEa-DROPPER [of guinea'and drop] one who cheats by drop- powder plot. © gn. Wor 
ping guineas. Gay uſes it. | Gu'nsnorT, uh. [of gun and fot] the reach or range of a aue 
Ui'NEA-HEN, a ſmall Indian hen. ä the ſpace to which a ſhot can be thrown. Dryden. hy a 
Gu1'nea-PEPPER [capficum, Lat.] a plant, whoſe flowers conſiſt Gu'xsmiTu [of gun and ſmith] a man who makes guns 5 0 
of one leaf, and expanded like thoſe of r ightſhade; the fruit is ſoft, Gu'nsTICK [of gun and fich] the rammer or flick wi ahh ; 5 u 
fleſhy, and membranous, in which are contained many flat kidney- charge is driven. | | 7 * __ 
ſhaped ſeeds. Miller. | ; ' Gu'nsTock [of gun and fock] the wood to which the hare of = 57 
bis, a ſmall animal wich a pig's ſnout ; a ſmall ſpecies gun is fx'd. | ; and 


of pig. : Gu 'NsTONE [of gun and fore] the ſhot of cannon, They uſa 
Gv1se, the ſame with wiſe [guiſe, Fr. guiſa, It. and Sp. wiyſe, Du. merly to ſhoot ſtones from artillery. Shatefeare, 4 

O. and L. Ger. weile, H. Ger. pira. Sax. the p, or w, being Gu'xTer's Line [io called of Mr. Gunter, formerly geoper 

changed, as is commonly the caſe, into g] 1. Manner, mien, caſt feſſor of Greſham college] called alſo che line of number, 18 


of behaviour. This is her very gui/e. Shakrſpeare. 2. Mode, faſhion, logarithms laid off upon ſtraight lines; the uſe of which is fy ge biin 
cuſtom, practice. Old gui/e mult be kept. B. Johnſon. 3. External forming arithmetical operations, by means of a pair of Fa mn l 
appearance, drets. I the gui/e of religion. Swif?. or even without, by ſliding two of theſe lines of nuniher by as #4 "rx 
GvuiTa's, ſub/?. [ghitara, It. guiterre, Fr.] a ſtringed inſtrument of other. | er 
muſic. Prior uſes it. ; GuUNTER's Quadrant, a quadrant of wood, brafs, Gr. berg ry you 


Gvu'La, Lat. the upper part of the throat. of a ſtereographical projection upon the plane of the equmaſhz], the as cor 
Gu LE, or Gu'La [in architecture] the neck or narroweſt part of eye being in one of the poles, where the tropic, ecliptic, mikey Tm 
the loweſt capital of a pillar; or a wavy member, whoſe contour re- are arches of circles; but the hour circles are all curve; Ga * 
ſembles the letter S, called an ogee. means of the ſeveral altitudes of the ſun, for {ome prrcr Rin, 
Guicn, or Gu'L.cxin [prob. of gulo, Lat. a glutton] a little glut- every day in the year. The uſe of it is to find the hour af ed, 
ton. Skinner, | ſun's azimuth, &c. See Plate VII, fig. 16. | 
GuLes [a red roſe. Meneſtrier. gueule, Fr. the throat; in heraldry] GuNTER's Scale, that which ſailors commonly call the gut b: 
ſignifies the red colour; in engraving it is made by perpendicular lines _ ple in ſcale, with the lines of artificial fines and tangents upon, 
from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. See plate V11, fig. 15. laid off by ſtraight lines, and ſo contrived to a line of numbers dt B. | It 
Gul r [golfe, Fr. golfo, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. Apart of the ſea run- on it, that by the help of this ſcale, and a pair of conpales al ihe {G1 
ning between two land scalled ſtreights; being embraced and almoſt ſur- caſes of trigonometry, both plain and ſpherical, may, bande rrorot 
rounded, a bay, an opening into land. The gu/f of the Adriatic. exactneſs, be ſolved, and of conſequence all queſtions in ration, . droj 
Knolles. 2. A depth that cannot be fathomed, an abyſs. This is the dialling, &c. may be wrought by it. | ; TURAL 
gulph through which Virgil's Alecto ſhoots herſelf into hell. Adaiſon. Gu xwaLs [of a ſhip] is that piece of timber, which in ether ſde run! 
3. A ſucking eddy, a whirlpool. As waters to the ſucking of a gulf. fide reaches from the hal deck to the fore-caſtle, being theuppemok runs 


Shakeſpeare. 4. Any thing inſatiable. bend which finiſheth the upper works of the hull in that par, and bs, 
Maw and gu/ph | wherein they put the racks x. which ſupport the waſte trees; and rus, L. 
Of the rav'ning ſalt ſea ſhark. Shakeſpeare. | this is called the gunwwale, whether there be guns in the ſhip or 00; werifices, t 
Gu'Ley, adj. [of 920 full of gulfs or whirlpools, vorticaſus. alſo the lower part of the port, where any ordnance ae. | Won the vi 
Utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or gr; Dun. Milton. 3 Gurce [gurges, Lat.] a whirl-pool, a gulf. Ihn. mr in 
GuLL [from the verb] 1. A weed that grows among corn. 2. A Gvu'rG1on, the coarſer part of the meal fifted fron the bran, armour « 
ſea bird. 3. A cheat, fraud, or trick. An apparent cheat and gull. To Gu'rcLt, verb neut. [gurgulio, Lat. gorgolia, It. to fall 0f 
Government of the Tongue. 4. A ſtupid animal, one eafily cheated, guſh with noiſe, as water from a bottle. A fountans gargling Wa- Wipe [in a 
Forged to cheat ſuch gulli as you. Hadibras. ters play. Pope. Peceived tl 
To GuLL [guiller, 1 to deceive, cheat, to couſen, chouſe or Gu'RGLING, part. [of to gurgle] making a noiſe, as water Jour- 
defraud. Groſly gulled. Dryden. | ing out of a bottle, or in ſwallowing a liquid. —_— 
Gu'LL-CaTCHER {of gull and catch] a cheat, a tricking man, one Gukcu'T 10, Lat. [with anatomilts] 4 cover of the wind-PPt3 
who catches ſilly people. Shakeſpeare. | the ſame as cion and epiglotis. | 
Gvu'LLER [of gull] a cheat, an impoſter. Gvu'RNarp, or Gu“ NET [pournal, Fr. a kind of ſea-fſh] the nun 
Gu'LLegy [of gu//] cheat, trick, impoſture. finfavorrh. of a fiſh. Sowc'd gurnet. Shakeſpeare. et 


Gvu'tLET [gala, Lat. goulet, Fr. gola, It. golla, Port.] the throat, To Gvusn [of geoxan, Sax. geſtelen, Du.] 1. To Pu in 4 


the ceſophagus, the meat-pipe. The gullet, or feeding channel, ſuddenly, and with force, not to ſpring in a ſmall ſtream, . | 
Brown. large body. The water gu/d out that made the deluge: uh 13 
f Gvu'LLING, part. adj. [of to gull] deceiving, cheating, defrauding, Theory. 2. To emit in a copious ſtream or efiluxi00. My gf ux [of 
uping. | eyes. Pope. : 1 
8 [a ſea term] is when the pin of a block or pulley eats Gusn . the verb] 1. An emiſſion of liquor in a large dun 3 [0 
into the ſhiver, or the yard into the maſt. tity at once, 2. The liquor ſo emitted. Hara. e- r ae 
To Gu'LL y, verb neut. [of goulet, Fr. the throat. Corrupted from Gvu'sH1NG, part. [ ʒeotung, Sax. ] pouring or running out th goods 
gurg/e Jobnſon] to make a noite in drinking, to run with noiſe. ly, and with force. N 4 edi * 4 _ 
U'LLY-HOLE, a place at the grate, or entrance of the ftreet-chan- Gv'sseT ¶ gonſſet, Fr.] a triangular, ſmall piece of clo Draw y 2 
nels for a paſſage into the common ſewer. ſhirts, ſmocks, Wc. in order to ſtrengthen them. hag 0 
To Gvu'LLy, or To Go'ccLE, verb neut. [ gorgogliare, It.] to make Gussgr [in heraldry] is formed by a line dra aun dt % * 
a noiſe, as liquor poured out of a bottle. dexter or ſiniſter chief points, and falling perpendicu! # = es 
_ - Guio'srTy [ guloſitas, of gula, Lat.] gluttony. Brown uſes it. extreme baſe : or thus, it proceeds from the dex: ent ; 
GuLy | goulte, Fr.] as much liquor as goes down the throat at one of the chief, deſcending 88 to the chief 5 Clin 
ſwallow. Gulps of air. More and Dryden. | thence another line falls perpendicularly upon the bal. fs pero 


To GuLy [golpen, Du.] to ſwallow down eagerly, and with a calls it one of the whimſical abatements of hon” 
noiſe, to ſuck down without intermiſſion. See them puff off the froth who is either laſcivious, effeminate, or a fot, or all 0 _ 
and gulp amain. Gay. | Gust [Sirx, Sax. gutter, Iſland. ga/fus, Lat. Fonte, ; 

To Gum [gommer, Fr.] to cloſe or dawb with gum. V iſeman. 1. A ſudden puff, or violent blaſt of wind. Libel "te, For! 

Gum [gomme, Fr. gomma, It. and Port. goma, Sp. gomme, Du. liberty of ſpeech reſtrained. Bacon. 2. The ſenſe of tall. 
gummi, Lat.] 1. A vegetable juice iſſuing through the pores of certain ſport or g»/?. Pope. 3. Height of perception, height 0 
plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tranſparent maſs by the joyment. Mere ſenſual gaff. Dryden. 4+ Love, liking: -ntellet 
. warmth of the ſun and air, but is ſtill diſſolvable by water. It differs and reliſh of true happineſs. 7il/ot/on. 5- Turn of —_— It is wi 
from a reſin, in being more viſcid and leſs friable. See Resin. 2. taſte. The pu/t and manner of the ancients. Dryd-n. fi and fett 
{zoma, Sax. gumme, Du.] The fleſhy covering that inveſts and con- ten in Spenſer vitiouſly for ju/ts, {poits. Knightly 4 ' 


tains the teeth. encounters. Spenſer. < a perſon th 
Gv'mMarTa [in medicine] ſtrumous tumors. ' GusrT [old writ.] a ſtranger or gueſt who lodges V 
| Gu'MMATED, adj. [gummatus, Lat.] done over with gum. ſecond night. | io Ulle 1.1 
Gu'MmInEss [of gummy] gummy nature or quality, the ſtate of Gvu'sTaBLE [gufio/o, It. guſtabilrs, of guſlo, Lat. A ah liz 
being gummy, accumulation of gum. Wiſeman. may be taſted. Brown, 2. Agreeable to the taſte, 5 
Gumo'sE, adj. [gummoſus, Lat.] that hath much gum, having the ſeen or ſmelt, excites the appetite. Deb. 5, u. 
nature of gum. Woodward. GusTa'rion [ge, Lat.] the act of taſting. 5 
Gu'mmovs, or Guuuo's 11 [of gummous] gummineſs, the nature Gu'sTevi (of guft and full] taſteful, well taſte 3 
of Sun gummy quality. Floyer. _ 'Gv'sTo, It. 1. A reliſh, favour, or taſte of a) 
uU'MuY [gummoſus, Lat. gommenx, Fr.) 1. Full of gum, over- by which any thing excites ſenſations in the palate, 


grown with gum. His gummy eyes. Dryden. 2. Conſiſting of gum, 


« 
©, Treeletual taſte or liking. Let them bring no particu- 
nam: =* | 

„%, along with them. 


Dryaen. | 
gf 1, adj. (of gl — tempeſtuous. A raw and guffy 
EGUSTY, % 


y- Shakelf 4 or. according to Caſaubon, of yiy72, 

Gur _— che abdomen, through which the food 
3 233 the ſtomach, the receptacle of food; 82 

es 8 mee till their guts did ake. Hudibras. 2. Gluttony, 
4 iſing. | 8 

Io anch — didſt on thy guts beſtow 

Full ninety millions. Hakeawell, — 
bro Gur, verb 2. 1. To take out the guts, to draw. v par 
Er fiſh are gutted. Carew. 2. To empty, to plunder of con- 

ö 4 Having gutted a proper _— of its vowels. Spectator. 

" a drop of any liquor. 35 ; 

* 3 und . a redneſs, with pimples in the 

2 a or over the whole face, as if they were ſprinkled with 
0 , % 

| „ oculiſts] a diſeaſe in the eye, conſiſting in 

WE. cis prevention of ſight, without any apparent defect of the eyes; 

line a dilatation of the pupil, which 50METIMES gradually ariſes 

dis diſeaſe ; I ſay S0METIMES, and where the diſeaſe itſelf comes 

We cr adually, and does not break forth at once from a ſudden cauſe. 

* onita, &c. p. 183. f | . 

x ES (eich 1 is that which includes the 

aud fourth griſtle of the larynx. 8 ä 

errärzp, adj. {guttatus, Lat.] ſpotted with ſpots or ſpeckles 

W drops, beſprinkled with drops, bedropped. e 

1 Bury [in architecture] are certain parts in figure like little bells, 


. 


nber fix, placed below the triglyphs in an architrave, of the do- 
er. They are ſo called of gutta, Lat. a drop, from their ſhape, 
ung the drops of water that have run along the tryglyph, and 
ng under the cloſure betwixt the pillars. 4 ; 
rrrer [goutiere, Fr. guttur, Lat.] a canal or ſpout for carrying 
aer. | 
WD Gu'rTz8, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cut in ſmall hollows. 
Wm: commonly uſed as the particle paſhve. The gutter d rocks. 
—/c. 

- Tc . verb neut. to ſweal or run as a candle. 

rr: Tile, a three. cornered tile laid in gutters. | 
ra [old records] a gutter or ſpout to convey water from 
err roofs of buildings. | 5 ; 
GUTTLE, verb neut. [of gut, Fr.] to eat much, to feed Juxuri- 
00 gormandiſe; a low word. Dryden. 

= GuTTLE, verb act. to ſwallow. He gutiled them up. L'Efrange; 
rrres [of gattle] one that guttles or gormandiſes. 
rrorovs, adj. [ guttula, Lat. a little drop] being in the form 
all drop, Brown. | | 
TTURAL [gutturalis, Lat.] of or pertaining to the throat. 

WT TURAL Letters, ſuch as are pronounced in the throat. 
rruais Os, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſame that is called hy- 


rrus, Lat. [with antiquaries] a ſort of vaſe uſed in the Ro- 
rifces, to take wine and ſprinkle it guttatim, i. e. drop by 
Won the victim. 

TTY [in heraldry] fignifies drops; and they being repreſented 
armour of ſeveral colours, the colour ſhould be mentioned in 


Roje [in a ſhip] 1. A rope made faſt to the fore-maſt at one end, 
received through a ſingle block ſiezed to the pennant of the 
ptackle, and then again reeved through another, ſeized to the 
ut. The uſe of which is to hale forward the penant of the 
gtackle. 2. A rope uſed to lift any thing into the ſhip. Skinner. 
bs [in heraldry] with the Engliſh, are roundles of a ſanguine 
ey colour; but the French call them torteux. Guzes being of 
hue, are ſuppoſod by ſome to repreſent wounds. 
VZZLE, verb neut. [from gut or guſt, to guttle or guſtle] to 
bdiſe, to feed immoderately ; alſo to drink greedily or much, 
Lapping and guzz/iag till they burſt. L"Eftrange. 
ER [of guzz/e) one that guzzles, or eats or drinks voraci- 


KLTow [of Spal, a gallows, and prop, Sax. a place] a place 
execution of malefactors. | 

rr, goods that felons, when purſued, threw down and left in 
way, which were forfeited to the king or lord of the manor, 
Bufully claimed by the right owner within a year and a day. 
YBE, verb neut. to joke upon, banter, jeer, flout, &c. Com- 
Wiiers love to gybe and fleer. Spen/er. 

%. ſee Gizz, A ſneer, a ſarcaſm. Ready in gybes. 


0 vv 


[zyle-pree, Sax.) a ſatisfaction or amends for 2 


GrYLT-wiTg 
treſpaſs. 

GYMNA'SIARCHA [gymnafrarcha, Lat. YUUWATIGEN NS, of Y n 
a place of exerciſe, and apyn, Gr. rule] a chief or head maſter of a_ 
ſchool, the governor of a college. 5 
__ Grymna's:iun, Lat. {yvpracico, Gr.] a place of exerciſe in any art 
or {cience, a ſchool. 

GYMNA'STICALLY, adv. [of gymnaſlic} athletically, in a manner 
fit for ſtrong exerciſes. Brown. 

. Gymna'sTICE [yuwarinn, Gr.] the gymnaſtic art, or the art of 
performing the exerciſes of the body. | 

GYMNA'STIC, adj. [of gymnaſſicus, Lat yujwarixes, of yuwatu, Gr. 
to exerciſe] pertaining to exerciſe, conſiſting of leaping, wreſtling, 
running, throwing the dart or quoit. 

_ Gymna'sTICS [yowarizy, Gr.] that part of phyſic which teaches 
how to preſerve health by exerciſe. 

GY"MNIC, adj. [yvprx@-, Gr. gymnique, Fr.] ſuch as practice the 
athletic or gymnaſtic exerciſe. Gymnic artiſts. Milton. 

GY MNODISPERMOUS Pants [ of yuw®, naked, Js, twice, and 
ref, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as bear wo naked ſeeds incloſed in a calyx, 
without any ſeed-veſſel. | 

To Gymnd'Loc1zE [yvpronyige, Gr.] to diſpute naked, or like an 
Indian philoſopher. | 7 | | 

GYMNoPz'DIA, Lat. [yvwworaitin, Gr.] a kind of dance in uſe a- 
mong the Lacedzmonians, performed by young perſons dancing 
naked, during the time of the ſacrifices, and ſinging a ſong in honour 
of Apollo. | 

2 if I'm not miſtaken, ſays, Lycurgus inſtituted this rite in 
his /mall republic, with deſign to encourage matrimony. | 

Gy MNoPO'LYSPERMOUS Plants [of ux. nov, many, and oTep- 
pa, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as have many naked ſeeds incloſed in a calyx, with- 
out any ſeed-veſſel. 

GrYwnoso”PHiIsTs [of yvp®-, naked, and oodirn;, Gr. a ſophiſter] 
certain Indian philoſophers who went naked, and lived ſolitary in 
woods and deſarts, feeding on herbs, 

GymNosPE'RMous Plants [of y, naked, and oe Ee, Gr. ſeed] 
ſuch fruits as bear a naked ſeed incloſed by the calix only, without any 
ſeed-veſlel. 5 

GTMNOTE“TT RAS ERMmus Plants [of you, tie, four, and cep- 
ue, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as have four naked ſeeds incloſed in a calyx, wich- 
out any ſeed- veſſel. i 

Grx CIA, Lat. [ywaxs, Gr.] ſuch accidents in general as hap- 
pen to women; alſo womens monthly courſes. | 

GyNzci'uM, Lat. [yuramtor, Gr.] the womens apartment, or a 
ſeparate place, where the women kept themſelyes retired, and out of 
the ſight of men. 5 | | 

A cuſtom, to this day not unuſual in Matic countries. The Arabi- 
ans call this part of the houſe or palace the Haram, or prohibited 

lace; and by the ſame term they expreſs the /acred enc/o/ure of the 
eit- ollab, or houſe of God in Meccab. 
_ Gynzco'ckacy [yuaixoxpuha, of yur, a woman, and xpui ©, 
Gr. power] petticoat government, feminine rule, female power. 

GyNZ'COCRA'TUME'NIANS Flat yurn and #paTzuy©-, Gr. overcome] 
an ancient people of Sarmatia Europza, ſaid to be ſo called, becauſe, 
after they had been overcome by the Amazons, they were obliged to 
have venereal commerce with them. | 

Gynz'coMasTON, or Gx NH CMAS HOS [yuraizouary, Gr. ] a tu- 
mor or ſwelling in the fleſh or breaſts of women. 

Gr'esUM, Parget, Lat. white lime, plaiſter; alſo a ſort of plaiſter- 
ſtone, white and ſoft like alabaſter, which being lightly burnt, ſerves 
to make the chalk called plaiſter of Paris. | 

Gr'esy [q. Ag yptii, Lat. of Ag yptians] ſtroling beggars, who 


pretend to tell fortunes, See Girsv. 


GyRa'T1ON [gyro, Lat.] 1. The act of turning or whirling any thing 
round. Brown. 2. A giddineſs. | | 

GY'ROMANCY- [of gyro, Lat. and Haile, Gr. divination] a 
kind of divination, by walking round in a circle. 

GrRe [gyrus, Lat.] a circle deſcribed by any thing going in an 
orbit. Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy gyres. Dryden. 

GyRo'Ne, Fr. [in Try] an ordinary which conſiſts of two 

ight lines, drawn from ſeveral parts of the eſcutcheon, and meeting 
in an acute angle in the feſſe point of the ſame. | 

GyRo'st [gyrofis, gyroſus, Lat.] full of turnings. 

To Gvvx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fetter, to ſhackle, to en- 
Chain, to enſnare. I will gyzwe thee. Shakeſpeare. 

Gy'ves, /utf. [without a ſingular ; geayn, Wel.] fetters, chains for 


the legs. Break off their chains and gywves, Knolles. 


* 


H A B 

h, Roman; H 5, Italic; Ih h, Engliſh; d, Hebrew, is 

expreſſed only by () a note of aſpiration in Greek. 
H, in Engliſh, as in other languages, is not accounted 
Paper a letter, but note of aſpiration before a vowel, 
eing ſounded only by a ftrong emiſſion of the breath, 
without any conformation of the organs of ſpeech ; among the poets it 
ſometimes obtains the power of a conſonant, The & in Engliſh is 
ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it imme- 
diately precedes a vowel. In Latin it never comes before a conſonant ; 
but always before one of the five vowels and y; as habeo, habes, hia- 
tus, homo, homus, hydra, &c. but in Engliſh it does, as bought, taught, 
Kc. In this caſe, where it is followed by a conſonant it has no ſound 
according to the preſent pronunciation; but antiently, as now in Scot- 

land, it made the ſyllable guttural. | 

H, with a daſh at the top [with. the ancients] ſignified 200000. 

Ha, interj. [ha, Lat.] 1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſud- 
den queſtion or ſudden exertion. Ha! what art thou? Rowe. 2. An 
expreſſion of laughter. | | £ N 

| un, or HAk E, a ſort of dried fiſh. 

HaBpa'La IND DN of 592, Heb. i. e. to ſeparate] ſeparation, i. e. 
a ceremony practiſed by the Jews every ſabbath-day in the evening. 
It runs thus: Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin 
to appear, each maſter of a family lights a torch, or at leaſt a lamp 
with two wicks. A little box of ſpices is prepared, or a glaſs of wine 
taken; then ſinging or rehearſing a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and 
the ſpices, they all fell them ; and after they have performed a few ce- 
remonies about the torch, or lamps, they caſt a little of the conſecrated 
wine into the flame; every one taſtes, and thus they break up, wiſh- 
ing one another a good week. | Ys 

Ha"'neas Corpora, Lat. a writ lying for the bringing in a jury, or 


ſo many of them as refuſe to appear upon the ſummons called wenire 


Facias, for the trial of a cauſe. | 

HaBeas Corpus, Lat. a writ which a man, indiQed of a treſpaſs 
before juſtices of the peace, or otherwiſe, and laid in priſon, may 
have out of the king's HER} to remove himſelf thither at his own 
coſt, and to anſwer the cauſe there. 

Haze'na [with ſurgeons] a bandage for the drawing together the 
lips of wounds, inſtead of ſtitching them. 

Hapz'xpuM [in a deed or conveyance] f. e. to have and to hold; 
a word of form. All deeds or conveyances confiſt of two parts, the 
premiſſes and the habendum ; the former conſiſts of the names of the 
prone and grantee, and the thing granted ; the latter limits and qua- 

es the eſtate. | | 

Ha BERDASHER [Minſhew derives it of habt ihr das, Teut. have 
you this? as ſhop-keepers ſay when offering their wares to —_ 
pedlar, a dealer in ſmall wares, as tape, thread, pins, needles, &c. 
alſo a dealer in hats. | 

HA'BERDASHERS, were incorporated a brotherhood of St. Katha- 
rine their patroneſs, anno 1447; and were confirmed in the ſeven- 
teenth of Henry VII. anno 1501, and named Merchant Haberdaſhers. 
They are a maſter, four wardens, ninety on the court of aſſiſtants, 
three hundred and twenty-nine on the livery, The livery-fine is 
twenty-five pounds. They bear for their arms barry nebule of ſix ar- 

ent and azure on a bend gules, a lion paſſant gardant or, creſt on a 

elmet and torſe, two arms ſupporting a laurel proper, and iſſuing out 
of a cloud argent. Their ſupporters two Indian goats argent, attired 
and hoofed or. Their motto, Serve and obey. | 

They are the eighth of the twelve companies. There have been 
Dia lord mayors free of this company. Their hall is in Maiden- 

ane. | 
Ha"servixt [abberdgen, Du.] a ſort of falt-fiſh, a dried ſalt cod. 

Ha'peRG1on, Ha“REROEON, or Ha'BERION [haubergion, Fr. Hal- 
bergium, low Lat. ] 1. Armour to cover the neck and breaſt, breaſt-plate, 
neck-piece, gorget. Some a haberion. Fairfax, Lodg'd in Mag- 
nano's braſs habergeon. Hudibras. 2. A ſhort coat of mail covering 
the head and ſhoulders. 

HABE “RE Facias Seiſinam, Lat. a judicial writ, which lies where a 
man has recovered lands in the king's court, directed to the ſheriff, 
commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. 

Harte Facins Viſum, Lat. a writ which lies in divers caſes, as in 
dower, formedon, c. where a view is to be taken of the land or tene- 
ments in queſtion. | 

Ha'strjEcTs, a ſort of cloth of a mix'd colour. 

HasBr'.e, Fr. [ abile, It. and Sp. of habilis, Lat.] active, nimble. 

HaB1'LIMENT [habilement, Fr.] apparel, cloathing, attire. Spenſer. 

Has! LIMENTS of War [in ancient ftatutes] armour, harneſs, uten- 
fils, and other proviſions for war. 

To HABTLITATE, verb act. [habiliter, Fr.] to qualify, to entitle. 

HABILITATE, part. adj. [from the verb, for habilitated] qualified. 
Not legal nor hab:/tate to ſerve in parliament. Bacon. 

Has1LiTA'Tion [of habilitate] qualification. Habilitations to- 
wards arms. Bacon. 

Hasr'LiTY [habilite, Fr.] faculty, power. It is now commonly 

written ability. 
Har [abito, It. and Sp. of Habitus, Lat.] 1. The conſtitution or 
temper of the mind or body. 2. The tate of any thing; as, a habit 
of body. 3. Inveterate uſe, cuſtom. A fixed confirmed habit of fin. 
South, 4. Attire, dreſs, accoutrement. Drefled in the ſame Engliſh 
babit. Dryden. ] 


i 01] the h: 
an ax, hacka, Teut. hacher, Fr.] 1. To cut into % b þ 2 
lightly with frequent or unſkilful blows. rr E | # 
places. Sidney. 2. To ſpeak unreadily, and with Eng 12 Apr, 
tation. Let them keep their limbs whole and hack our =p 
: . 
toe: turn hackney ar pi c ie monſter 


any filmy ſubſtance unſpun, according to Johute, the babe 


let out for hire. 


to accuſtom to the road, to make a hac 


HAC 


3 | of 
Haz1T [in metaphyſics] is a quality that is ſu 

ral power, that es 1 Peradded t 1. 

1 Ag makes it very readily and eaſily Perform itz eu " 
Hair [with logicians] one of the ten pred; ito 
'To Hazir, verb as, [from the ſubſt.] 9 = | 

coutre. They habited themſelves like thoſe rural ie 15 9 f 
HA'BITABLE, Fr. and Sp, [abitalile, It. habitalilj,, 1 = to 

be inhabited or dwelt in, capable of ſuſtaining humane ". theny tom 

habitable world. Bacon. Fr — . 

eee [of habitable] capacity of being inhabited Ra a 
Ha"piTaBLE, Fr. {abitaculo, It. habitacul; We and, 

Lat.] a 9 . of eli . 7 
Ha ITA CHE [Habitatio, Lat.] dwelling, abode, Spenfer z ſpits 
Ha'BITANT, ft. Fr. [habitans, Lat.] one that Ines d, „ 

any place, an inhabitant. Milton uſes it. I blooc 
HaBrTA'TION, Fr. [abitazione, It. Halitacibn. Sp. of lating, Li] Hy 

2. A dwelling, a place of abode. Wiſdom made not this gh th who 1 

man her hatitation, but dwelt in us. Hiker. 2. The cdl H. 

= _ . a place receiving dwellers. Inconvenient for Al 2 77 
OA D. 1 . 
HariTa'ToR, Lat. adweller, an inhabitant. Brown dds t | pit] | 
Ha'piTED, part. adj. [from to Halit; habille, Fr.] atired, drefed; _— 

alſo accuſtomed. | : A i od 
HABTTTVAL [ habituel, Fr. abituale, It.] grown to a hibit by long | or * ; 

bog, Hy north eſtabliſhed by i xa repetition, Habitul knoy- [ en 
HapiTvuaL Grace [with divines] is that which is conveyed per- =” 
ſons by baptiſm, and afterwards augmented and improved by the Ind fd 
euchariit and other means. Per of th 
HaBr'TUALLY, adv. [of habitual] cuſtomarily, by habit 2 
To HABTTUATE [shabituer, Fr. abituarſi, Ital, of (aii Lat. Wihe ham 

to accuſtom to by frequent repetition. They hatitut themlelyes to [blood 2% 

their vitious practices. Tillotſon. Hz 
Hazi'TuaTED, part. pas. [of habituate] that which has gotten Grelling ir 

habit of, accuſtomed to. ; ed, ccat 
Ha“ DE, Fr. [habitudo, Lat.] 1. The hel or relation th if blood. 
one thing bears to another. A certain ih or relation to onean Haug 

other. South. 2. [With philoſophers] 1s uſed for what we popularly: 1 

habit, iz. a certain diſpoſition or aptitude for the performing or f and 

fering certain things, contracted by reiterated alt of the ſame kind ng by rj 

Impoſlible to gain an exact habitude, without an infnit number ( s body, 7 

acts. Dryden. And to the ſame import the Tabs of CEB Rs, ſpeakit HxRERDE 

of a man confirm d in the practice of virtue, ſis, In to come 
In righteous habitude inur d, , to deli 
From paſſion's lane ful anarchy ſecur d. = 
In each enticing ſcene, each inſtant hard, LEIITNOF 
That /overeign antidote his mind will guard. 1 tel , Gr. a 

3. Familiarity, frequent intercourſe. Frequent eas” 15 Hr E TA. 

company. Dryden. 4. Long cuſtom, inveterate habit or ui. tion, fec 

ſing error ſtrengthened by a long habitude, Dryden. * FHERE Ty 
Ha'mirvs, on ſin metaphyſics] is the application 0 a oof etc, VIS, 

that which is near it, baving a 
Ha'sLE, a ſea- port or haven. vhan Sat Mereupon, | 
Has-wnas [a contraction of habban, to have, and _ * ZLICOL K. 

to have; or, if you had rather, of happen hap, 1.4%, 1 an, a ERLEM 

or not, hap ne hap or nap, as would ne would, ail ee g Ince of Holla 
without a0 laerlem-mee 


it happen or not. Fohn/or] raſhly, at a venture, 
certainty of effect. Hudibras. | 
To Hack, verb act. [hacken, Du. and Ger. Mem, recs v 


Initerdam. 
Ta ha 


To Hack, verb neut. to hackney, to 
Hanmer. "Theſe knights will hack. Shakeſpeare: 
To Ha'ckLE, verb ad. [hackelen, Du. ] to ei | 
flax, ki fu, 2. Raw! 
Ha'cxLe, /ub. 1. An inſtrument for dre 5 [t would fes 


t ſmall; alo be 


1 
of one fide of the 


1! 


be a kind of ſhining feather uſed by anglers. 
cock or capon's neck, or a plover's top, © 3 thread, 
ther, and then take the hack/e, ilk, gold or wm 
theſe faſt. Walton. g. hari wel. i 
Ha"cxney [haquente, Fr. a nag OT pages 0 ing uſually 198 
Teut. a horſe] 1. Let to hire, hired horſes de "ing bock 
ace or recommended as good pacers. 2: a common with 
| 697 Ge coach-horſe, a hireling, a Frottee. 4 
Hackney tongue. Roſcommon. Hackney Lady. oe to loo 1 
A hackney coach may © — 
Pope. 5. Much uſed, common. Notions 9 
derive from the hackney authors. Harv?)- 


t ractiſe 
To Hackngy, verb ad. [from the — le 


eart. : 
b. e 


to poll 
ſtudents pP 


_ hackney'd in the ways of me 1 


l 
a'cqueron, fab. [haguet, O. Fr. 6 998 hacgi#! 
armour. TG of coſtly cordwain, his Sac 
bergeon. Spenſer. 


bore, Sax.] a recompence made for offences againſt 
or violence offered to clergymen. 


Hare (had- 
the holy order, d part. paſ}. 
Hao, the ter. Lament town 


of have. See To Have. _ 
of Scotland, about 18 miles eaſt 


Fw e | 
of Edinburgh Wh - ſort of cod- fiſh, but ſmall. Carew. 
Ha'ppock Lade, Hun 5 thought [had it] it imports an un- 


Hap-I-wisT Li. e. 
certainty, à doubtful matter. 
idles time away without any C 

Ha'pLEY, 2 market town 0 


Hence in the N. C. one who trifles or 
ertain aim, is called a had-i-wi/t. 
fSuffolk, 64 miles 515 2 N 1 
/ uliſts] a reflected inverſion of the eyelid. 
a e vo I blood, and wh, Gr. the ſight] a 
wee the eyes, proceeding from an inflammation 3. Or a ſtretching 
| 700 blood-veliel, commonly called blood-ſhotten eyes. 
Hanasra res [of ae and garixos, Gr.] pertaining to the 


gp the blood. ; 
weight or ponderoſity of the Gr. Jie blood-ſione, a flone 6 


k Herrn [ arppeeT TG 
ing of blood. a 
1 e Lat. [ apparoIn;, Gr.] the herb cranes- bill. 

HxMATOCHY'SIS, Lat. [ayaroxvor, of azua, blood, and xv, Gr. 

; to low] any preternatnral flowing of blood, whether critical or ſymp- 
ical; the ſame as haemorrhage. . 

i | DH roc, Lat. [«pparoxnn, Gr.] a tumour turgid with 
li . | 5 A | | a | | 
- | r Lat. [of aya, blood, op, a navel, 


ſwelling in the navel turgid with blood. 


an, Gr. a tumour] a 
mo and lv, Gr. to ſpit] one who 


HxwoPeroicus, Lat. [of apa, 


| ſpits blood. 
 Hanaro's1s,: Lat. [auperoor;, Gr.] the act 


blood. | 
3 Lat. [of ap, blood, and ogg, 
who is afraid to be let blood. 
Hxmo'eTica, Lat. [azpomivza, 
| remedics which cure ſpitting of blood. 
| HaworTy's!s, Lat. [aporrvoic, of apa, blood, and zluw, Gr. to 
| ſpit] a ſpitting of blood. | 
= HzMorRaa'cla, Lat. [ a102onyio, of aro, blood, and pnyrvpii. 
Gr. to burſt] a burſting forth of blood out of the noſtrils, mouth, eyes, 


| or other parts of the body. - _ : | 
Hzuogk hol DAL Veins Internal [with anatomiſts] are branches of 
WW the meſenteric vein, which paſs to the gut rectum, and thence to the 
W furdament. | ; 6 
W.-H zmorrsotDal Pein, External, ariſe from the hypogaſtric vein, 
ud ſometimes from a double branch of it, ſpreading about the ſphinc- 
eer of the anus. 1 

H MoRROISs, Lat. [ appoggnrg, of ai, blood, and pew, Gr. to flow] 


or faculty of making 


Gr. fear] one 


Gr. belonging to blood. ſpitting] 


od es out of all the paſſages of their body. 

HMO HOT DES | azjpogectc, of as, blood, and pew, Gr. to flow] 
velling inflammations in the fundament, the emerods or piles; ſo cal- 
1 frequently (not always) they are attended with diſcharge 
blood. e | 
HxuosrA“TIcs, ſubt. plur. of hemeſtatic [of au, blood, and ga- 
wes, Gr. cauſing to op] medicines which ſtanch blood. 

Hz'RepeE Abducto in law] a writ which lay for the lord, who ha- 
Ing by right the wardſhip of his tenant under age, could not come at 
* body, he being conveyed away by ſome perſon. ; 
HzreDe Deliberando, Ic. a writ directed to the ſheriff, willing 
Im to command one who had the body of him who was ward to ano- 
ter, to deliver him to the party whoſe ward he was by reaſon of his 
HxxE“slARcH [herefarcha, Lat. apsoiapyns, of apo, hereſy, and 
, Gr. a ruler] an arch or chief heretic. . 4 
HzRETA'RE [a law term] to give a right of inheritance, to make 
nation, feoffment or gift hereditary to the grantee and his heirs. 
Hzae"TiCo Comburendo, a writ which lay againſt one who was an 
tic, viz, Who having once been convicted of hereſy by his biſhop, 
dbaving abjured it, 
nereupon committed to the ſecular power. 
ELICOLE, 
Ha'zxLEM, a populous city of the United Provinces, in the pro- 
Ince of Holland, ſituated near a lake, which from this town is called 
1 four miles from the German ocean, and 12 weſt of 
.. 
Harr [hart, Sax. hacht or hafet, Du. hett, Ger. from to hawe or 
* the handle of any inſtrument, that part which is taken into the 
and, | | 
11 r werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet in a haft or handle. 
*/ worth. 10 | 
Hao [hazgeppe, Sax. hexe, Ger. heckle, Du. a witch] 1. A fury, 
lie monſter, His foul 44g rais' d their. heads and clapt their hands. 
Taba. 2. An enchantreſs, a witch, You witch, you hag. Shake- 
are, 3. An old ugly woman, Old bg, of threeſcore years and 
R 1 | 
To Hac, verb ab. [from the ſubſt.] to torment, to harraſs with 
F berror. Superſtitious men bagged out of their wits with the fancy 
mem. J KArange. da 
Ha oa [haza, Sax.] a manſion or dwelling-houſe. 
an GARD, ac. Fr. 1. Wild, untamed, irreclaimable, having a 
Ie look. Hagard hawk. Spenſer. 2. [haget, Ger.] lean. 
by ente! haye put the following paſlage; for ſo the author ought 
© urtten. A begged cartion of a wolf, and a jolly ſort of dog. 


See DonaTtsTs and 


hork lange. 3. J Hage, W w , 

4 | 3. [Hage, Wel.] ugly, rugged, wildly diforder'd, As 
n "I 8 050 a Shakeſpeare, 8 eyes. Dryden. 
ky q e lle = p a 0 wild hawk, who prey'd for herſelf ſome time be- 
gts Wy ! ; | 


ons Uiſdainful heggard. 2. A ſpecies of hawk. The wild hag- 


. one e 4 ; th 
5 | Fl * 3. A ha So Garth has us'd it for want of under- 
0 Bade gen] Ina dark grot the baleful haggard lay. Garth. 
* anne, of boggard] uglineſs, with deformity. Dry- 


| Of hog or hack, Fohnſon 
co land f. 1. Eueraly pork hope and incloted in a | ee 
e of liver, lights, &c. a ſheep's 
ſhredded ſuet and ſpices. 
6. g N 


8 


is a fort of puddi 
h minced 8 8 57 


e hzmorrhoid ſerpent; ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are bitten by it, 


terwards falling into it again, or ſome other, 


H A L 

Has, adj. [of hog] being of the nature of a hag, deformed; 
horrid. Haggihh age. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To Ha'cGue, verb af. [ 7. d. to hackle or hack, of hatkelen, Du.] 
to cut unhandſomely, to chop, to mangle. York all hagpled o'et: 
Shakeſpeare, | | 
Io HaccLE, verb neut: to be tedious in a bargain, to be long in 
coming to the price. 

Ha"cGLER E haggle) 1. One that haggles or chops. 2. One 
that is long in bargaining. | 

Has, a kind of fiery meteor which appears on mens hair, or on 
the manes of horſes. 2 

Hal RA PH, Lat. [aywoycafe, of ayic;, holy, and pa, Gr. to 
write] the canonical books of holy ſcripture. But the modern Jews, 
(who divide their bible into the Ian, prophets, and hagiographa) reduce 

under the laſt the 12 following books: Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Can- 

ticles, Ruth, Lamentatiohs, Eccleſiaſtes, Either, Daniel, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah and Chronicles, And in compliance with this arbitrary ar- 
rangement of theirs, Joux LEuUsDEN, in his edition of the Hebrew bi- 
ble, Amsterdam, anno 1667, places theſe books (in the order above 
given) all together. 

Hag1os1'pert [of a., holy, and cine, Gr. iron] a plate of iron 
about three inches broad. and ſixteen long, which the Greeks under 
the dominion of the Turks (being prohibited the uſe of bells) ſtrike 
on with a hammer, to call the people to church. | 

Hacro'GRAPHER [ayioypaP®-, of ayi©-, holy, and ypaPu, Gr. to 
write] a writer of holy things, the title appropriated to the authors of 
the holy bible. The Jews divide the holy ſcriptures of the old teſta- 
ment into the law, the prophets, and the hagiographers. | 

Han, izterj. an expreſſion of ſudden effort. She lamps and then 
cries hah! at every thruſt. Dryden. 7 

Hacvs, a town of the United Provinces, in the province of Hol- 
land, two miles from the ſea, and 14 from Rotterdam. It is one. of 
the fineſt towns in Europe; but tho' it enjoys all the privileges of a 


city of Holland, except that of ſending repreſentatives to the itates, it 


it has no walls, and is eſteemed only a village. Here all the public 
affairs of the United Provinces are tranſacted. | 

Ha-HA [in gardens] a ſmall canal of water, a bank with a moat 
that interrupts any alley or walk. 

Hair [of hægel, or haxol, Sax. hagel, Su. Du. and Ger.] a me- 
teor formed of flakes of ſnow, which being melted by warm air, and 
afterwards meeting with cold air, 1s been S. and turns to hail, whoſe 

ſtones are of a different figure, according to the ſolution of the flakes, 
and fall rudely by reaſon of their rag e Others ſuppoſe the ſtones 
of hail to be formed of drops of rain frozen in their falling. Locke. 

Hail, interj. [hæl, healch, Sax. heel, Du. heil, Ger. Hil, Dan. 
hails, Goth. hail, therefore is the ſame as /a/ve of the Latins or 
vibe Of the Greeks] health be to you, a term of falutation, now 
only uſed in poetry. | 

To be Hair. Fellow, well met together; that is, to be very fami- 
liar together, without diſtinction or reſpect of perſons. The Scots ſay, 
All Alba, Joctey and the laird, (the man and the maſter.) Thete 
proverbs are likewiſe ſpoken when unworthy perſons intrude them- 
{elves into the company of their betters. | 
N To Hail, verb neut. [hagla, Su. hageln, Du. and Ger.] to ſhower 

ail. 
To Hair, verb act. [from the interj.] to ſalute, to call to. Hail 
me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 

To Hair, a Ship [a ſea phraſe] to call to men on board, to ſalute 
them, and enquire whither ſhe is bound. K7//es. | | 
_ Har'tep, adj. [of bail, ſubſt.] ſtruck with hail. 3 

Har'tsorT, ſubſt. [of hail and fot] ſmall ſhot ſcatter'd like hail. 
Murthering hai//bort. Hayward. | | 

HatL-Stene (hægolyrvan, Sax.] a ſmall globule of hail. 

Har'Ly, adi. ro hail] conſiſting of hail. Pope uſes it. 

Hai'xous [haineux, of hain, Fr. hatred] odious, hateful, horrid, 
outragious. See HEIN Os. 5 

 Hai'xousLy, adv. [of hainous] odiouſly, hatefully, Qc. 
 Har'Novusness [of baincus] outragiouſneſs, flagitiouſneſs, odiouſ- 
neſs, hatefulneſs, &c. | 

Haix [heane, or hæn, Sax. hayr, Du. haar, Ger. Dan. and Su.] 1. A 
flexible ſubſtance growing out of the ſkin of animals, one of the com- 
mon integuments of the body. It is found upon all the parts of the 
body except the ſoles and palms. With a microſcope we find that 
each hair hath a round bulbous root which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, 
and that each hair conſiſts of five or fix others wrapt up in a common 
tube. They grow as the nails, each part near the root thruſting for- 
ward that which is immediately above it, and not by any liquor run- 
ning along the hair in tubes, as plants grow. Quincy. 2. A ſingle 
hair. Like the courſers hair. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thing proverbia ly 
ſmall. He judges to a hair. Dryden. 4. Courſe, order, grain, the 
hair falling in a particular direction. You go againſt the hair of your 
profeſſion. Shakeſpeare. 

HarRBRAINED, adj. [this ſhould rather be written harebrained] un- 
ne e unſettled, wild as a hare, irregular, unſteady. Shakeipeare 
uſes. it. | 

Ha1r-BREADTH, or Harr's-BREADTH [among the Jews] it was 
accounted the 48th part of an inch. A very ſmall diſtance, the diame- 
ter Of & Hir, , © 
- Har'RBEL, abt. the name of a flower, the hyacinth. 

Har'sCLoTH [of hair and cloth] ſtuff made of hair, very rough 
and prickly, worn ſometimes in mortification. Grew. 

 Har'siness [heamicgneppe, Sax.] the flate of being hairy, the 
quality of abounding with hair. | 

Har'sLace [of hair and /ace] the fillet with which women tie up 
their hair. A woman's Hairlace or fillet. Harvey. 

. HarrLzss (of 2 being without hair. Shake/eare. 
Haix [heanicz, Sax. ] 1. Covered with hair, overgrown with 
hair. Bacon. 2. Conſiſting of hair. Hairy honours of their head. 


Dryden. | | 

We a pot-hook, alſo a kind of fiſh. Mackel and hate. Ca- 
FeW. ' | 
HaxeDs, a ſort of large pike fiſh, caught in Ramſey Meer. 
Har. is derived like a/, from the Sax. healle, 7. e. a hall, a panes. 
In Gothic 40% ſignifies a temiple or any other famous building. GH 
Cambden, ; | 

7 E. Ha TBAx b, 


H AL 

Ha“LRARD, or Ha'tszrD [Halebarde, Fr. alabarda, It. and Sp. 
delicbaert, Du. hell ebarde, Ger. from bande, an ox, and halle, Sax. a 
court: halberds being the common weapons of guards. Johnſon] A 

| battle-ax fixt to a long pole. | | | 

HarzERD [among farriers] an iron ſoldered to the toe of a horſe's 
ſhoe, that ſets out before to prevent a lame horſe from treading on his 
toe. 

Har BPERDI'ER [hal:btrdier, Fr. alaberdiere, It. alaberdiro, Sp.] an 
halberd-bearer, one armed with a halberd. Bacon. 105 

Ha“Lc vos, /ub/. plur. of halcyon [halcyo, Lat.] a kind of ſea 
birds, of whom it is related that they build their neſts on the waves of 
the ſea, in the midſt of the molt ſtormy winters ; but when the young 
ones, being hatched, peep out of the ſhell, the ſea round about them 
appears calm, and if it be rough, it never hurts them. As halcyors 
brooding on a winter ſea. Dryden. 

Ha'L ro, adj. [from the ſubſt.] quiet, ſtill, peaceful; as, 

HaLcyon Days, a time of peace and tranquility. Denham. 

To HATE, verb a. [haler, Fr. halen, Du.] to pull or drag along 
violently; alſo to call to a ſhip at ſea: This is commonly written 
bait, which ſee. 

 HaLs, adj. [this ſhould rather be written hai/, from hæl, Sax. 
health] healthy, hearty, well-complexion'd. Hale men. Addiſon. 

Ha LER [from 7 Hale] one that hales or Ih by force. 

Ha'LESWORTH, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Blyth, 97 
-miles from London. | 
Har, ſubPt. | nh Balves [half, or healp, Sax. and all the Teuto- 
nic diale&ts. Often the / is not pronounced] 1. The equal part of any 
thing divided into two, a moiety. 2. Sonietimes it has a plural ſigni- 
fication, when a number is divided. | 

Had the land ſelected of the beſt, 
Half had come hence. Dryaen. . 
3. It is much uſed in compoſition to ſignify a thing imperfect, as will 
appear from the following examples. 
| Well begun naLe ended. PRE 
Lat. Dimidium facti gui bene cæœpit habet. Ger. Mole angefangen 
eſt halb vollei det, Sp. Bun principio la metad es hic ho. 

Ha“LF-BLOOp, /utff. one not born of the ſame father and mother. 
Locke. | 

HaLF-BLoO'peD [of half and blood) mean, degenerate. Half- 
blooded fellow. Shakeſpeare. 1 
Ha Lr-car, a cap imperfectly put off or but faintly mov'd. With 
certain ha/feaps and cold moving nods. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Ha'LFENDEAL, ſub/t. [of half and deal, Sax. ] part. Speſer. 

HaLr-Pacen [of half and face] ſhewing only part of the face, 
ſmall faced. Ha!f-faced fellow. Shakeſpeare. 

Harr-HaTCHeD [of half and hatch] imperfectly hatched. Gay. 

Front HAL r Files aint military men] the three foremoſt men of a 

+ battalion. | . 
Near Hare Files, the three hindermoſt men of a battalion. 

HaLy-HEaRD, adj. imperfectly heard, not heard to an end. 
Har Blom [in the iron works] a round maſs of metal that comes 
out of the finery. 

HaLy Mark, a noble, fix ſhillings and eight pence. 

Hale Moon. 1. The moon's appearance when at half increaſe or 

| decreaſe. 2. Any thing in the ſhape of a half-moon. Rhombs and 
wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton. 3. [In fortification] an 
outwork that hath only two faces, forming together a ſailant angle, 
which is flanked by ſome part of the place, and of the other baſtions. 

Knights FA the Hale Moon or 2 an order of knighthood, 
created by Rene, duke of Anjou, when he conquered Sicily, with 
this motto, Los, i. e. praiſe. „„ 

Har Pence, the plur. of hal/penny [of half and penny] a copper 

coin, of which two make a penny. Halfpence and farthings were 
ordered to be made by king Edward I. in the year 1280, for before 
that time the penny had a double croſs, with a creaſe, ſo that it might 
be eaſily broken in the middle to make halſpence, or into four quar- 
ters to make farthings. | 
HaLr-Pike [of half and jike] the ſmall pike carried by officers of 
foot-ſoldiers. T atler. | 
Ha'Ly-yinT [of ha/fand pint] the fourth part of a quart of li- 
nor. | | 
5 HA Lr-schoLAx, imperfectly learned, Watts, 
Ha'LF-sEAL [in chancery] the ſealing of commiſſions to delegates 
N upon any appeal in caſes eccleſiaſtical or marine. "= 
ALF Seas Over, a proverbial phraſe for any one far advanced, It 
| 3 uſed for one half drunk, I am Ba ſeas o er to death, 
Jaden. : 
 Ha'LF-s1GnTED [of half and ght] ſeeing imperfectly, having a 


weak diſcernment. Bacon. 1 
Ha'lr-sPHERE [of half and ſphere] hemiſphere. Ben Jobnſon. 
* Ha'LF-5TRAINED [of half and rain] half-bred, imperfect. A 
half-ffrained villain. Dryden, 
Ha'Ly-$woRD, cloſe fight within half the length of a ſword. Shake- 
fare. 
2 Ha'r.F-TONGUE, a jury impanelled in a cauſe where the party to be 
try'd is a foreigner. i | | 
_ Ha'tr-war, ad». [of half and away] in the middle. Meets de- 
ſtiny half-way. Granville. 54S 
Ha'LF-wiT. [of half and wit] a fooliſh fellow, a blockhead. Half- 
avits are fleas. Dryden. a | 
_ Hauip-wiTTep [of half and wit) imperfectly furniſhed with un- 
derſtanding. Half-witted crack-brained fellow. Arbuthnot. 
Ha “Li Bur, a fort of fiſh. See HALLIBZur. 
HaLica'caBvus, Lat. [az, Gr.] the red winter-cherry, or 
red night-ſhade. 
Ha Linon [haligdom, 7. e. holy judgment, or hahx and dame, 
Sax. for lady. John/on.) Our bleſſed lady. Spenſer. ence, in an- 
cient times, by my halidom, was a ſolemn oath among country people. 
_ Hatnev'TiCs, ſubft. rey of a, Gr. the ſea] books treating 
of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. | 4 
Hx'L1Fax, one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England, 
ſituated near the Calder, in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 199 miles 
from London. It formerly gave title of Marquis to the family of $a- 


HAM 


vil, as it does now thoſe of carl and baron t | 
Montague, ſon to the late auditor of the 2 
Ha LiuAss [g. d. holy-maſs, of halig and mal, 8 
All-Saints; November 1. Sent back like balims ax. the f 
Shakeſpeare. | eh Or ſhore dy 
HaL10'cRAPHER [of ag, the ſea, and yraPw, G 3 
deſeriber of the ſea, an hydrographer. Ar. to deſcribe 2 
HaL1o'crarHy, the deſcription of the ſea. : 
Hart ruout [hbalitunſus, 8 halitus, Lat. breath] pag 
the pores, vaporous, thin, fumous. A pe 
Rouen: Beyle. Os . a 
HaLL [of heal, hal, or healle, Sax. halle Du. au} 
public edifice, a place or court of juſtice. 2. A = La] 1.4 
the ſervants of a noble family dine, called the den room ) 
uw: or noble houſe for the aſſemblies of companies e f 
n antient time, manſion houſes were called halls . an " waleſne 
day, the ſeats of gentlemen are ſtill called halls. A dice th 
ſo called, becauſe in it were held courts for the tenzy Manor hou 


ſent noble Gents 


cal 
d 


Urogp) 


2 PIT) 


you and the whole eſtate. Aadiſon. 6. Tek, 
ALL [with architects] a large rcom at th 
houſe, c. {Si ] n r dis Entrance of a fle 


Ha'LLace, a fee due for cloths brought for {a f 
in London; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a fair : INE 
modities ſold in the common hall of the place. i 

Ha"LLaTON, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 
London. 

Ha'LL1arDs [in a ſhip] are ropes which ſerve for ho; 
yards, except the croſs jack, and No ſprit-ſail-yard, lng Ute 
 HA'LLiBur [heilbut, L. Ger. ] a fith ſomething like a plaie, 
longer. | It 

HaLLitu'jan, Heb. [i. e. praiſe the Lord] a ſong of ulli 
a term of rejoicing ; ſometimes repeated at the end of wat 
occaſion. 5 

To HaLLo'o, verb a#. 1. To ſet on or incite a dog to fall oncy 
tle, Sc. to encourage with ſhouts. Old John alk his hub 
again. Prior. 2. To chace with ſhouts. Hallo ne Ile 2 hn. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To call or ſhout to. He that firſt light on hin 4, 
loo the other. Shakeſpeare. | 

HaLLoo, interj. [the original of this word is contnreed; fone 
imagine it from à lui, Fr. to him! others from allo, br, lk u po! 
and Skinner from Haller, Fr. to draw] a word of encouraxenentyhey 
dogs are let looſe on their game. Cries Hallbo. Dridn, 

To HarLo'o, werb neut. to cry, as after dogs, County fil 
halloced and houted after me. Sidney. | 

To Ha'LLow, verb a. [halgian, haliq, Sax. holy, heylign, Dy, 
heiligen, Ger. helga, Su.] 1. To make E. to conſecrate, to ſet 
apart for divine ſervice. We ſanctify or ha//ow churches, Hul. 
2. To reverence as holy. Hallowed be thy name. Lari. Pin. 

HalLVCIxNA“T to [hallucinatio, Lat.] a blunder or overight, an 
error of opinion, miſtake, folly. The ha/lacinatim of be truſcriber. 
. | 

Hare or Havia [healm, Sax. halm, Su.] the fem or falk of 
corn, ſtraw, Qc. it is pronounced hawm. 

HaLMyRo'DEs Mf, of an, Gr. the fea] 2 fever attended 
with ſharp, brackiſh ſweats. | 

Ha'to [with dee e a ring or circle round the {un or moon, 
which ſometimes appears coloured like the rainbow. 

Hato [with phyſicians] the red circle round the nipples of no- 
men. 
HaA'LsENING, ad}. hals, Ger. haſs, Scottiſh, the neck or throat] 
ſounding harſhly, unharmonious in the throat or tongs. This it 
ha{/ening horny name. Carew. ; 

HAa'Lstr, or Haw'ser [of halpe, the neck, and peel, Sur. 4 
rope, or of hofiere, Fr. It is now in marine pronunctauon * 
to hawſer] a rope leſs than a cable, to hale a buy, 8e ub 
river. ; 

Ha'LsER, or Ha'tsTER, one who hales a barge or ſhip along, 

Ha'tsTED, a market town of Eſſex, 45 miles from Lage: : 

HaLrT, adj. [from the verb, healr, Sax. halte, Dan, hi i 
lame, crippled. 
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To HaLrT [healvan, to limp, healr, Sax. lame] halt, mn 
Su.] 1. Togo lame, to limp. 2. [ faire halte, Fr. rl s 
ſtand ſtill, to diſcontinue the march; a phraſe moſt proper. 
ſoldiers ; to ſtop in a march. Forced to halt in a pe 
march. Addiſon. 3. To heſitate, to ſtand doubtful. v9 
ye between two opinions. 1 Kings. 4. To fail, to faulter 
familiars watch'd for my halting. eremiab. of linpin 
HaLT, ſabſ. [from the verb] 1. The act or manner 


long halt 
All of 


2. [alte, Fr.) a ſtop in a march. rt, ? 
You Hair 35 X yon are lame, or, you cr) before) 5 wm 1. 4 = » the 
Ha"LTzer [healene, healye, Sax. haller, Do. 5 5 | : 5 rg 2 
rope to tie about the neck of an horſe; or of a Oe $27.9 


hanging. 2. [From 10 halt], one who halts or limps. 5 burden 
any —4 bug in general. When neither halter bind in 
charge. Sandy. 2 rope, &. 
To HALTER, verb ad. [of healrhe, San.) . Catch 
about _ neck, to bind with a cord, to catch in à N 
moles and ha/tering frogs. Atterbury. _. fem, cant 
Bir carr (WI frvier) an excoriation 2 n tt 
by the halter of an horſe being intangled _ 3 
horſe's endeavouring to rub his neck with his hinder fo, A nn 
HaLTwe'sEL, a market town of Northumberland, 


Havesna : 
nel, Itz 
mouth ; a 
us two mem 
Ha“vers, 0 


London. | to dinde un 
To HaLve, verb af. [from halve, plur. of d 1 
two equal parts. ex 
H _—_ interj. [from halves, the plur. ho g cl 
which any one lays claim to an equal [hare of ©: p bakers be 9 
15 that found by accident, When the twin crie — 
. Cleaveland. ing of the 
Ha'LymoTe [hahx-xemore, Sax. ] 1, ee of 922 7 
of an hall or manor ; a court- baron. ?- Herefordlbi'* 7 


their public hall, ſo termed in ſome places in 
may alſo ſignify an eccleliaſtical or holy 2 2 
lam, Sax. [hamme, Teut. and Du.) 1 


T 
* U 


hip, the bude 


HAN 
the articulation of che thigh with the knee. 2. The leg and thigh 
e o 


of 0 hog 8 bay 4 9 or end of a name or place, is derived 
aM, | | 


| | r village. | 
from ham, box. 6 200 ar ae; =o and Joe, Gr. an oak] nymphs 
| Han A che woods and meadows, among the flowers 
| ſeigned to aſtures, and were thought to be born and to die with the 
| and green p wy ya had charge. The Limniades in lakes, the 
| trees the 9 fountains, in wh they uſed to hide themſelves. 
Ephydn ae denote the power of moiſture, which diffuſes itſelf 
ee nd how the nature of water contributes to the 


| through every ng; s 98 d to th iſhment of Ceres and Bac 
: things, and to the nouri 
| E LI conduces to the neceſſary ſupport or plea- 


ife, See DRYADES. ; 
3 w? 1 Lat.] hooked, ſet with hooks. ; 
To HauBLE, verb af. [of ham] to cut the ſinews of the thigh, 


ere or Ha'MELING of Dogs, part. adj. [foreſt law] is the 


itating or lawing, but moſt properly ham- ſtringing. 
| po 19 een and well forufied port-town of Ger- 
| any, on the north fide of the river Elbe. It is an im erial city, or 
: 3 ſtate, governed by its own magiſtrates, and ſubject only to 
che general laws of the empire. 5 WW» 
| Hus, /ubft. hama, Sax. ] the collar by which a horſe draws in 
* prob. of ham, Sax. and let, Teut. a member, or /et, 
F the diminitive termination, or of hameau, F r. a village a diviſion of 
|. manor, (9c. divided into precincts, having pariſh officers diſtinct 
boom the other parts or diviſions; alſo a few ſtraggling houſes that 
Edepend upon another pariſh or town, any ſmall village. 
Huna [in ancient writings] a home cloſe, or ſmall croft, or 
little meadow. | | 
4 i or Ha'm-STRING, verb ad. [from ham] to cut the 
Pam, or ſinews of the thigh ; to hough. 
Haun Thamen, Sax. hammer, Dan. and Su. hamer, Du. ham- 
Per, L. and H. Ger.] 1. A tool uſed by various ſorts of artificers. 
Wt conſiſts of a long handle and heavy head, with which any thing is 
ned or driven. 2. Any thing deſtructive. That renowned pillar 
Wo truth and hammer of hereſies, St. 2 Hakewell. 
W To Haunts [of hamen, Sax.] 1. To knock or beat with a ham- 
Per. Hammer'd ſteel. Sandys. 2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
nered money inſtead of milled. Dryden. 3. To work intellec- 
uh, to contrive by mutual labour. Hammering treachery. Shake- 


Peers. i 

#4 To Hauwzs, verb next. 1. To work, to be buſy. I'll hammer 

nt. Sbalgſpeare. 2. To be in great commotion or agitation. Blood 

nd revenge are hammering in my head. Shakeſpeare. | 

We Ha 'MMERER [of hammer] one who hammers or works with a ham- 
Wer. The word is alſo uſed [I ſuppoſe by way of metaphor} to ex- 

pels the act of Aammering. SWIFT, 

{Ha MMER-HARD, adj. [of hammer and hard] hammer-hard is 

den you harden iron or ſteel with much hammering on it. Moxon. 

EH umoc [of hammaca, Sax. ] a hanging bed for ſailors on ſhip- 
jard, any bed that ſwings. Temple uſes it. | 
[lo Heu [prob. of embaraſer, Fr. The original of this word 
its preſent meaning is uncertain. Junius obſerves that hamplyns in 

entonic is a quarrel. Other imagine that hamper or hanaper being 

treaſury to which fines are paid, to hamper, which is commonly 
fied to to the law, means originally to fine, Jobnſon] 1. To 


ler, to confound, to embarraſs by many lets and troubles. 
In they're hamper d by the laws. Hudibras. 3. To inveigle, to 
ti with allurements. Till they're Samper' d in the nooſe. Hudi- 
„ 4. To complicate, to tangle. Stretch their ſmall tubes and 
er d nerves unwind. Blackmore. 

Lawyer [of hand panier, as Minſhew ſuppoſes, but hanaperium 
jars to have been a word long in uſe: whence hanaper, hamper. 


wr, or any other carriage. 


fuers ING, ſubſt. [of bam and fring] the tendon or ſinew of 


halts, am, 

1 U ToHa'usRTING, verb ar. pret. hamſtringed and ham ſtrung, 
uſed . jaſſ. hamſtrung. To lame, by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
dun aſring d behind, unhappy Gyges dy d. Dryden. 


Hen, in the third perſon plural, for have. Spenſer. 

Mayen, ſult. Lhanaperium, low Lat.] a treaſury, an ex- 
quer. | 

Wt of the Hanayen [in chancery] an officer who receives all 
Mey due to the king for the ſeal of charters, patents, &c. and the 
due to the officers for enrolling, &c, | 


] 1.0 Hs'xcns r N the ends of elliptical arches, which are 
* of a ſmaller circle than the ſcheme, or middle part of the 
hurdes ry, a fine and fertile county in England, on the Engliſh 
” 2 — 2 ons, uy, Fincheter, Southampton and 
pe, © | 3 and its iſlands, the Wight, Guernſey, and ; 
Catch 8 to parliament. 1 | : "7 4 
| » or Ha'nses [in a ſhip] falls or deſcents of the fiſe- rails; 
hor I on daniſters on the poop and quarter deck down to the — 
| Haxen [hay be, Fr. | | ; 
"oy 1 — * hanke, Du. anca, Sp.] the hip, * of the 
” = (hand, hond, Sax. bande, Du. hand, Ger. band or beend, 


eh we hold or uſe any inſtru h 
W y inſtrument, the palm with the fingers, 
ha \orſemen] the meaſure of the fiſt ited, i. e. four RR 
Wt or left hy the matches and height of horſes, a palm. 3. Side, 
Ty" — * band and that Band. Exodus. 4. Part, quarter 
Pet to the 1 d on All bands. Swift. 5. Ready payment, with 


che * | © receiver.  Receivine 5 gy 

45 Read + , Neceiving in band one year's tribute. Knolles. 

_ d Tak ents with regard to the payer. Give it him out of 
ms, Fo 79 price, ought at a dear hand, Bacon, 8. 

Wl ted, ditions, e tent with humility. Taylor. 


* 


le, to entangle. A lion hamper'd in a net. L'Effrange. 2. TO 


an] a ſort of large baſket with handles, for putting up bottles of 


an ivory 


N hant, Teut. yandius, Goth. ] 1. A member of the — > 


n. The contradiction between my heart : 


HAN 


and hand. X. Charles, 10. Labour, act of the hand. That poem 
which lay ſo long under Virgil's correction, and had his laſt han put 
to it. Addiſon, 11. Actual performance. Y'ave made a fine hand, 
fellows. Shakeſpeare. 12. Power of performance. To try his hand 
at a ſpectator. Addiſon, 13. Attempt, undertaking. You dare take 
in hand to lay open the original of ſuch a nation. . Spenſer. 14. Man- 
ner of gathering or taking. As her majeſty hath received great profit, 
ſo may ſhe by a moderate hard from time to time reap the like, Ba- 
con. 15. Workmanſhip, power or act of manufacturing or making. 
Coming out of the has of infinite perfection. Cheyne. 16. Manner 
of acting or performing. Chang'd his hand and check'd his pride. 
Dryden. 17. Agency, part in any action. That which David was 
not thought fit to have an hard in. South. 18. The act of giving 
or preſenting. That I may cat it at her hand. 2 Samuel. 19. Act 
of receiving any =s ready to one's hand, when it only waits to be 
taken. The materials that are made to his hand. Locke. 20, Care, 
neceſſity of nk * A farm a long time upon his hands, L'E- 
firange. 21. Diſcharge of duty. Requir'd at the hangs of the clergy. 
Hooker. 22. Reach, nearneſs ; as, at hand, within reach, near, ap- 
proaching. 23. Manual management. Nor ſwords at hand, nor 
hiſſing darts afar. Dryden. 24. State of being in preparation. What 
revels are in hand. Shakeſpeare. 25. State of being in preſent agita- 
tion. The matter in hand. Locke. 26. Cards held at a game. There 
was never an hand drawn. Bacon. 27. That which is uted in oppo- 
ſition to another. Confute, change hands, and ſtill confute. Hudibras. 
28, Scheme of action. Willing to change the hand in carrying on 
the war. Clarendon. 29. Advantage, gain, ſuperiority. Suppoſing 
to make his hand by thole rude ravages. Hayward. 30. Competition, 


- conteſt. 


She in beauty, education, blood, | 

Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. Sha“ eſpeare. 
31. Tranſmiſſion, conveyance, agency of conveyance. The ſaluta- 
tion by the hand of me Paul. Colofffans. 32. Poſſeſſion, power. The 
uſe whereof is in our hands, the effect in his. Hooker. 33. Preſſure 
of the bridle, Like horſes hot at hand. Shakeſpeare. 34. Method of 
government, diſcipline, reſtraint. Menelaus bare an heavy and over 


che citizens. 2 Maccabees. 35. Influence, management. 


Flattery, the dangerous nurſe of vice, | 

Got hand upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. Daniel Civ. War. 
36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. The hands 
of clocks. Locke. 37. Agent, perſon employed. What may not his 
ſubject hope for when he changeth hands. Swift. 38. Giver and 
receiver. Tranſmitted from hand to hand. Tillotſon. 39. An actor, 
a workman, a ſoldier, Requires roo many hands. Locke, 40. 
Catch or reach without choice. All that came to hand. Judges. 41. 
A hand-writing or ſignature, the form or caſt of writing. I he hand 
writing agreed with the contents. Aadiſon. 42. Hand over head; 
negligently, raſhly, without ſeeing what one does. Doing things 
hand over head, without fear or wit. L'Eftrange. 43. Hand to hand; 
cloſe fight. In ſingle oppoſition hand to hand. Shakeſpeare. 44. Hand 
in band: in union, in conjunction. The advantage of the country 
would then have gone hand in hand with his own. Swift. 45. Hand 


to mouth; as want requires. I can get bread from hand to mouth, 


and make even at the year's end. L'Efirange. 47. To bear in hand; 
to keep in expectation, to elude. A raſcally yea forſooth knave, 
to bear in hand and then ſtand upon ſegurity. Shakeſfeare. 47. To be 
hand and glove ; to be intimate and familiar. 
An empty Hand is no {ure for a hawk. ; 

He that will have his bufineſs done, muſt greaſe. The Ger. ſay, 
Wer ſchmeert der fahert. (He who greaſes, /c. the wheels of his 
coach, rids way.) The Lat. ſay, Da fi vis accipert. (Give if thou 
wilt receive;) as likewiſe, pro nibilo, as well as de nibilo, nibil fit, for 
nothing, as well as of nothing, nothing comes. 

Hand [in the menage] is uſed in diviſion of the horſe into two 
parts, in reſpect to the rider's hand; as, 

Bridle Hand, the left hand; 

Spear Hanp, the right hand. 

ore Hand [of a horke] is the fore-parts of him, as head, neck, and 
fore-quarters. . | 
; e gc [of a horſe] all the parts except thoſe before men- 
tioned. 9 8 

To live from nanp to mouth. 

Fr. Vivre au jour la journe?. Lat. In diem vi vere; that is, to bend all 
one gets; or, according to another ſaying, To make both ends meet. 

| Help Haxps for J have no lands. 
That is, I have no dependance but my labour or ingenuity. 

To Hanp, verb ad. 1. To paſs a thing from one to another by 
the hand. Our Saviour could hand the bo unto him. Hooker. 2. 
To guide, to lead by the hand. Angels did hand her up. Donne. z. 

10 ſeize, to lay hands on. 

Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firſt Sand me. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To manage, to move with the hand. I bleſs my chains, I h 
my oar. Prior. 55 To tranſmit in ſucceſſion, to deliver down from 
one to another. Handed down to future ages. Aaddiſon. 

Hand's Breadth, a meaſure of four * a 

Hand of Juſtice. a ſceptre or battoon, about a cubit long, having 

and at the extremity of it, uſed as an attribute of kings, 
1 they are painted in their royal robes, as on their corona 
tion day. 


Harp is much uſed in compoſition, for that which is manageable 


by the hand; as, a hband/aw; or borne in the hand; as, a Hand- 
rrow. - 
_ Ha'xd-BaRROW [of hand and barrow] a wooden frame on which 
any thing is carried by the hands of two men, without wheeling on 
the ground. 7er. 
A*ND-BASKET, a portable baſket. Mortimer. 

Ha'vD-BELL, a bell rung by the hand. Bacon. 

Ha'xD-BREADTH, a ſpace equal to the breadth of the hand, a palm. 
The Eaſtern people determined their hand-breadth by the breadth of 


barley-corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a hand"s-breadth. 


Arbut brot. 
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Hi'npep, adj. [of Band] 1. Having the uſe of the right or left 
hand. Brown. 2. With hands joined. Milton. 
' Ha'xpes [of hand] one that hands or tranſmits, a conveyer in 


ſucceflion. Dryden. BY 
 Ha'npeD-Root [with botaniſts) is a kind of tuberous root, divided 


as it were into ſeveral fingers, as in ſome ſpecies of orchis. 


Haxp-rasr, ſabſi. [ot band and aft] hold, cuſtody ; obſolete. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
 Ha'npevi, Jah. handpulle, Sax.] 1. As much as can be graſp- 
ed in the hand. Addiſon. 2. A palm, a hand's-breadth, four inches. 


About an handful from the bottom. Bacon. 3. A ſmall number or 


quantity ; proverbially. A handful of men Clarendon. : 
Hanvd-GrITH [hand- nrch, Sax. ] peace or protection given by 
the king with his own hand. a ; 
Hand Habend [i. e. having in the hand, handla, Dan.] a thief 
taken in the very fact, having the ſtolen goods in his hand. 
Ha'npicrarr [of hanbchape, Sax.] 1, A working trade, work 
performed by the hand. Several kinds of handicrafts. Moxon. 2. 
The perſons who have manual occupations. Children of ordinary 
entlemen and handicrafts, Swift. | | 
' Ha'npicraFTSMAN [of handicraft and man] a manufacturer, one 
of a manual occupation. The profaneneſs and ignorance of handi- 
33 Swift. 
A Nx, adv. [of Bandy] with ſkill, dextrouſly. 
' Ha'npiness [of handy] dexterity, readineſs, 
Ha'npiwokk [of hardy and wwork] work of the hand, manufac- 
ture, product of labour. They are his own handiwork. Hooker. 
' Ha'NDKERCHIEF [of hand, Sax. the hand, and corvrer, Fr. to co- 
ver, and chief, the head] a piece of filk or linen for covering the neck, 
or for the pocket, to wipe the face with. 
 Ha'nvweaLLoP, a flow gallop, in which the hand preſſes the bridle, 
to hinder increaſe of ſpeed. He is always upon a handgallop. Dryden. 
 Ha'npcun, a gun managed in the hand. Camden. 
Ha'xpLe Thandle, Sax.] 1. That part of an inſtrument, veſ- 
ſel, or of any thing elſe. 2. That of which uſe is made. The ſure 


but fatal handle of his own good nature. South. 3. That is to be 


held in the hand. 

To HAN DLE [of hand, handlian, Sax. handle, Dan. handelen, Du. 
or hendeln, 8.4 1. To touch, to feel with the hand. The bodies 
which we daily touch, Locke. 2. Thence metaphorically ; to ma- 
nage, to wield, That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. 
Shakeſpeare, 3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent touching. 
To houſe and handle their colts. Temple. 4. To treat of in 7 2 
The exact Handling of every particular. 2. Maccabees. 5. To deal 
with, to practiſe. They that handle the law. Jeremiah. 6. To treat 
well or Fg Rid of an enemy that had handled them ſo ill. Clarendon. 
7. To practiſe upon, to do with. Give me leave to queſtion : you 
ſhall ſee how I'll handle her. Shakeſpeare, 5 

Ha'NDLESs [of hand and 1%] being without a hand. Shakeſpeare. 

H' NpMAip, a maid that waits at hand. Wait on her as her 
Bandmaidi. Adaiſon. 1 | : 
n [of hand and mill] a mill moved by the hand. 
Dryden. | 85 
8 fails managed by the hand. Tenůßle. 
HFHa'NDsSdw, a ſaw manageable by the hand. 5 

 Ha'xvser [hanſel, Du. a firſt gift] the firſt act of uſing any thing, 
the firſt act of ſale. The Handſel or earneſt of that which is to come. 
Hooker. -. 

To Ha'nDsEL, verb act. to uſe or do any thing the firſt time. In 
timorous dear he hand/els his young paws. Cowley. See Hanstri. 

Hands op, a vulgar phraſe for keep off, forbear. L'Eftrange. 

'Ha'npsomE [of hand, and the term rom, Sax. hanvſaem, Du. 
ready, dexterous] 1. Comely, beautiful, with dignity, graceful. 
Finding his wife very Handſome. Addiſon. 2. Ready, gainly, conve- 
niently. For a thief it is ſo hand/ome. Spenſer. 3. Elegant, graceful. 
That eaſineſs and hand/ome addreſs. in writing. Felton. 4. Ample, 
liberal, plentiful ; as, a 4and/ome eftate, 5. Generous, noble; as, a 
handſome action. 6. Decent, becoming. : 
To Ha'xpsoME, verb act. [from the adj.] to render elegant and 
neat. For his device in hand/omirg a ſuit. Donne. 

_ _Ha'npsoMELY, adv. [of Handſome] 1. Elegantly, neatly, Wrought 
it bandſomely, and made a veſlel thereof. Y/i/4m. 2, Conveniently, 
dexterouſly. 
in his way. Spenſer. 
ly. 4. Liberally, generouſly. An 
dow very handſomely. Addiſon. | 

Ha"nDSOMENEss [of handſame] comlineſs, beauty, grace, elegance. 
For hand/omeneſs ſake, it were good you hang the upper glaſs upon 
a nail. Bacon. $i | . 2 2 

Hanp Speck, or Hand 
heavy bodies. | 

Hy'npvice [of hand and vice] a. vice to hold ſmall work in. 
Mexor. 8 G * Sn | | 


3. Beautifully, 33 ully, decently, becoming- 
ms. houſe which I intend to en- 


Spike, a ſort of wooden leaver for moving 


H' x DpwRITr IN, /ub/?. [of hand and zoriting] a form of writing pe- 
the firſt money taken for the ſale of any comm ths 


in the * 


1 


culiar to each hand. The diverſity of handwriting. Cockburn. 
. Ha'xpy, [handigh, Du. or from hand] 1. Ready with the hand, 
dexterous, ſkilful. Each is ha;dy in his way. Dryden. 2. Executed 
or performed by the hand. If ever they came to handy blows. 
Knoles. 3. Convenient. More handy than the long jointer. Moxoz. 
HND DAD, Aalſt. a play in which children —j— hands and 
places. Shakeſpeare, FF he 
 Ha'wpywork [of hand and peonc, Sax.] work done by the hand. 


. . To Hane, verb af. hanged, pret, and part. paſſ. hung, hong, the like 55. 
been the Los thereof to have been = 15 


Hater. 3. 


- anciently bangen. Sax. hanglia, Su. hangen, Du. hangen, Ger. 
hange, or henge, Dan.] r. To N 76 or hang upon, to faſten in ſuch 

a manner, as to be ſuſtained not below but above. Hung up before 
Jeruſalem. South. 2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. That 
6 0 the ſolid earth in flecting air. Sanft. z. To choak and kill, 
by ſuſpending by the neck, ſo as that the ſigature intercepts the 
bteath and circulation. Virgil has deſcribed hanging more 1 1 
than Homer. Broome.. 4. To diſplay, to ſhow aloft. Like the bang- 
ing out of falſe colours. Addiſon. 5. To let fall below the pro L 
tuation, to decline. A wicked man that hangeth down his head. Ec- 
* clefiaſtirtus. 6. To fix in ſuch a manner, as to be moveable in a cer- 
tain direction. The chambers they renewed and hanged doors upon 


bending forward to ſtrike the enemy. ai 


other; for nothing can engage an ingrate againſt abuſing hi bere- 


Cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh handſomely 


from the ſea on which 


- aſſociation. © 


the mother. 


appily | 


HAP 
them. 1 Maccabees. 7. To adorn by han 
heavens with black. Shakeſpeare. 8. To 
draperies faſtened to the wall, Muſic is 
* than hanged. Bacon. 

_ To Hans, verb neut. 1. To be ſuſpend 
not below. Over it a fair portcullis Rs be a ſuppo 
to fall looſely on the lower part, to dangle. Hanging 1 Ly, ene, 


bras. 3. To bend forw By hanging is only meant z er, 
ure of 
t, to pla, 


ing upon. 
urniſh with Marg he lie 
better in cl nabe 
er in Chamber; Ny r 
Its 


Lt. gentle tongue, . 4. Toflo 
| ere civil ſpeech and foft perſua 
5. To be ſupported by Teoothin raiſe —— OE: Pri. 
ver is placed on the head may be ſaid to Hang > ound, Why, 
gardens ſuch as are planted on the top of the houſe 8 fas 
reſt upon by embracing. She hung about my neck $4 15 6. J0 
To hover, to impend. The dread of opery hung hen.; 
bury. 8. To be looſely joined. As idle as ſhe LOT us. 4%. 
for want of company. Shakeſpeare. g. To drag 
ouſly joined. T.ife hangs upon me, and becomes 2 burthen, 41; 
10. To be compact or united. Your device hangs ver wh. 
Aadifon. 11. To adhere. Gloomineſs is apt to bays ys. 
Aadiſon. 12. To reſt. The babes Hanging at their a 1 
13. To be in e w. to be in a ſtate o uncertainty Te 
hang in doubt before thee. Deuter. 14. To be delayed to ml le 
thrice eſſay d to ſpeak, her accents hung. Dryden, | 5 1 1 tle 
dant on. That poor man that hangs on a prince's favour,, f 2 
16. To be fix d or ſuſpended with attention. Wondring Se 3 
all he ſpoke. Pope. 17. To have a ſteep declivity. The Mp 
hanging grounds. Mortimer. 18. To be executed by the hats tk | 
court forſakes him, and Sir Balaam hangs. Pope, 19. Joch | 
ſend down, His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hung, Pit thy 
Ha'xGeR [of hang] a broad, crooked, ſhort ſword. : 
A HAN Ro [of hang] a ſpunger, a dependant, one thy f. 
and drinks without payment. He is a perpetual cg wh 
Ha'xoeRs, 1. That by which any thing hanos; 2; lan 
2. Irons for hanging a pot over the fire. 1 
Ha'xGiNGs, Far [of to hang] lining for rooms, Er of ares 
tapeſtry hung or faſtened againſt the walls, by way of on:mer; | 
Hax N, adj. 51 to hang] 1. Foreboding dent by the halter, 
You have a hanging look. Shakeſpeare. 2. Requiring th; puniſhed 
by the halter. 
Save a thief from HA NON, or the gallowe, and hell cut n thr, 
This proverb is as ſevere a lecture againſt doing an unit ye: 
ſon a kindneſs, as againſt ſaving a thief 81 
ting, that there is as much imprudence in the ore, 25 dinge in the 


Paranguer 
eſome d 
Dn. 

To Ha 
eech or 
Hax 
Penerally 
: 4 To HA 
Ds Can 
eaſineſs. 
i BS lay wa 
e galions ; intima- Hass 
Hsu 


he who 

A forerun 
An officer 
bs for a ki 
ARBOUR 
it, berbers 
lation whe! 
Inment, F 
A ſhelter, 
0 HAAR 
knment, t. 
| Shakeſp 


factor, or a thief unhang'd againſt cutting his friend's dont. Thus 
ſay the Romans, Perit quod facis ingruto ; and the French, Otes wn 
vilain du gibet il vous y mettera, 
Marriage and Ha::G1nc go vy deſtiny, Probably one 2s muck 
as other. | | 
Ha'xncLinG, Ni [with cock fighters) meaſifrg the girth of 4 
fighting cock's body, by the graſp of the hand and get, 
Hanc-Man [of hang and man, Ar and man, Sax, hanger, Dan.) 
the public executioner. | 
err [of hangan and pire, Sax. a fine] aliberty to be quit 
of a felon, who had been hanged without a tial, 0: eſcaped out of 


cuſtody. 1 of 

HAN 1 8 Iſland.] 1. A chain or coil of pe. 2. rw Wo Harpo! 
thread or filk, a tie, obligation, check, influence; 219 word. 5 vo reſide. 
we think we have the Hank that ſome gallants have on 007 "_ i, Harz. 
merchants. Decay of Piety. 3. A nbi, cuſtom, or propenttg & HakBOt 
mind. 4 55 ä blges or 

To Ha'xxER, verb neut. [hankeren, Du.] to long ene RBOURA 
to covet after, to be earneſtly deſirous of; general) wit 4 f Mare. 
the object of defire. Always hankering afier tlie diverſions 4 RBOURE] 
town. Addiſon, ee ut LA RBOURL 
' Ha'noven, a city of Germany, in the circle of a” Ing, havin; 
and dukedom of Brunſwick, fituated on the ter Leina, 30 HABROvOI 


rannic mejeſtys 0809 


Hanse. Towwr:s 5 Germany] the Germans bo 
being antiently in for their ber dune ele 
tered into a mutual league, and gave themſelves ein ich 0 

they bordered, or from 5 or from 
one another they had plighted (with their hand, 2 ſociety, 6 
ſame word, which in their % language Ggnified 216%" 


HansEa'Tic, belonging to Hanſe. gen. ers git 
' Ha'xstr Iq. d. hand/ale, r- of handle; © or taken the 


See HanDSEL. J in the bj 

_ Hans in Kelder [i. e. Jack in the cellar] 2 chi! 
Hans-cRrave, the chief of a compan 
Han'T, an abbreviation of have not, L Q ' 
Har, ſubſi. Ianbap in Welſh, is misfortune of, cannd fall 
That which a man doth but chance to think we h , ; 
Hooker, 2. That which haphens 


by the C 10 the 

Accident, caſual event, mis i 100 
evil haps.” Krolles. | BIT 1 

To H= P, 3 [of Bapper, Fr. pappen, e, The len 
chance to fall out, to N or happen by 4 
which hap to be re . | Baton: Leſs. 

| Hertz [of Sap] unhappy, unfortunate, = 

Ha'eLYy, adv. [of hap] 1: Perhaps, 25 | 
For inſtruction of any other ſtate that ma) gent. Him þ 
circumſtances. Swift: 2. By chance or acc 
bring on the Norway ſoam. Milo. 


8 


<4. \ 1. To fall ont, to chance: Shew 
70 Herrn, oy 2 o light, to fall by chance. I have 
| os wit ne other accounts. Grant. „ fi tely, luckily: 
bapjen'd on of happy] 1. Proſperoufly, fortunately, tuckr'y 
6˙ Prjder: 2: Graceſlly, without 11 


hour. „ pyt verſe happily to ſteer "Mo 

Frm 2 gy 1015 725 497 1 

Lat icity ; as, he lives happily. 4. ance, - 
3 102 1 5 ea h is written erroneoully for haply. o de- 
Ee who happily may ruſe theſe two treatiſes, Digby. 
fre of 15 [of happy] 1. Felicity, 2 ſtate wherein the deſires are 
| + 4 Every one 2 not place his happineſs in the ſame thing. 
- . Good luck, good fortune. 3. Fortuitous elegance, unſtu- 
3 Certain graces and happinrfſes peculiar to every language. 


i 


fate of %%. . Addrefsful, ready. Happy at a reply. Swift. 
day. Adcifon. 3 ee ge ne 


ya, Lat, an altar, becauſe harangues were made before altars. The 
priginal 0 


| wm Fr. diſcourſe to a circle; ; : 
Perhaps it may be from orare, or orationare, orationer, oraner, aranger, 
ranguer, Jobnſen] a public oration or ſpeech ; alſo a tedious or trou- 


MM. | . .. 
To Hatanous [haranguer, Fr.  aringare, It.] to make a public 
eech or oration. © © = 

Hax cf (of Barangue] one that harangues, a public ſpeaker. 
Penerally with ſome mixture of contempt. | 
To Ha'rass [barafſer, Fr. from haraſſe, a heavy buckler, accord. 
Ds Cange] 1. To tire, to weary out, to fatigue with labour and 
Neaſineſs. Haraſſed with a long and weariſome march. Bacon, 2. 
Bo lay waſte a country by continual inroads. | 5 
* 13 [from the verb] waſte, diſturbance. The haraſs of their 
nd. Miter. 
Have [herberger, Ger. one who has harbours or fhelters, 
who goes to provide lodgings or an harbour for thoſe that follow} 


An officer of the court, who goes a day before, and provides lodg- 
ps for a king in his n GT 
WH. nous [henebenza, Sax. herberg, Ger. an inn, hereberge, 
it, berberge, Fr. herberg, Du, a/bergo, It.] 1. A port or harbour, 
lation where ſhips may be ſafe. 2. A lodging, a place of enter- 
ment. For harbour at a thonſthnd doors they knocked. Dryden. 
A ſhelter, or place of refuge. | Wor 
0 Ha'nnouR, verb neut. ¶ Herbergen, Du. and Ger.} to receive en- 
anment, to take ſhelter, to ſojourn. This night let's harbour 
. Shakeſpeare. 5 La e 
o HaxBOUR, werb. a. 1. To receive, d to per- 
0 reſide. An old friend who Harbeurt us. 2. To ſhelter, to 
re, Harbour yourſelf this night in this caſfle. Sid . 
(HarBOUR, verb neut. [a hunting term] is faid of a deer, when 
dyes or goes to reſt. | n een eee 
AoA [Of harbour ; berbergage, Fr.] ſhelter, entertaiment. 
theare. - _— | on | E 

1 zBOURER [of Harbour] one that harbours or entertains another. 
$2BOURLESS [of harbour, henebenga and lefpe, Sax.] without 
Aug, having no harbour or ſhelter. © ene FATS 
li xrOUGH, uſed for harbour, by C 
Hand, adj, (heaps, Sax. hardt, Du. Harte,, Ger. haart, Dan. hard, 
garde, Teut. Hardy, Goth.] 1. Cloſe, compacted, firm, reſiſting pe- 
ation or ſeparation, not ſoft. 2. Difficult, not eaſy to the intel- 
„ Hard to be known. Sidney. 3. Difficult of accompliſhment, 
lo difficulties. Is any thing too Hard for the Lord? Genes. 4. 
wenſome, ſour, rough, Have you given him any hard words ? 
Meſrare,” . Painful, diſtreſsful, laborious,” covetous. Continual 
Md duty. Clarengen. 6, Cruel, oppreſſive, rigorous. Grievances 
a berd.govertiment.” Madiſon, 7. Unfavourable, unkind.” A little 
on his fanatic nations. Dryden. 8. Inſenſible, untouched. 

I'm not fo ſtapid or ſo Karls 8 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward, > 

Unhappy, vexatious. A hard quality upon our ſoil. Temple. 10. 
bement, keen, ſevere; as, à hard froſt. 11. Unreaſonable, un- 
. The hardeff caſe in the world. Swift. 12. Foreed, not eafily 
med. No Bard uff Burnet. 13. Powerful. Struggling 
a power which will be always too hard for them. Addiſon. 14. 
more, rough as liquors, © Leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and hard. 
1. Harſh, Riff, conſtrained. Make their figures Harder 
4 1 1 marble itſelf. Dryden. 16. Not plentiful, not profpe- 
* the times had not been hard, Dryden. 17, Faultily Fart g. 


at adv. [harvv, yery old Oer. J 1. Cloſe, near. Hird by was 
10.“ Pleaſure. Sidney, 2. Diligently, laboriouſly, inceflandy, 
%% ent works "bard. Addi/or. 3. Uneafily, vexatioufly, 

e e Shaleſprate: 4. Vehementl iftreffol. The queſtion 
Won Sant, . F. Faſt; nimbly. Philiflines followed bard 
n. Ti, Samuel.” 6. With difficalty, in a manner tequiring la- 
ouſly yaw and wind hard: Bacon. 7. Tempeſtuouſfy, boiſ- 
| 0 hen the north wind blows Bard. Taylor. Wr 
. [of hard and bound} coftive. Hardbomnd brains. 
hrs; 9þ av. of Gard; beben, Sax. verharren; Da. 
S He tn es on 
5 to confirm in audacious aſſurance or effrontery. 3. 


0 


eſome diſcoarſe, a too pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable declama- 


A forerunner, a precurſor. I Il be myſelf the harbinger. Shakeſpeare. 


To confirm in wickedneſs, to make obdurate. Leſt any bf you be 
Barden d thro the deceitfulneſs of fin. Hebrews. 4. To ſtupify or make 
inſenſible. Years have not yet harden'd me. Swift, 5. To make 


firm, to endue with conſtancy; One raiſes the ſoul; and hardens it to 


virtue. Dryden. 5 „ | 15 
; r NER [of harden] one that hardens or makes any thing 
ard, | | | 


countenance. The filter hardfawoured. L'Fftrange. | 
HarDHa'nDED [of hard and hand] coarſe, mechanic; having hands 
hard with labour. Shake/prare. | 8 
Ha R DREAD, AH. [of hard and head] claſh of heads, a manner of 
fighting, in which the combatants daſh each others heads together. I 
have been at harabead with your butting citizens. Dryden. . 
HarDHE'arTED [of hard and ber cruel, inexorable, mercileſs, 
— Hardhearted to his fiſter Peg. Arbuthnot. 
ARDHE'ARTEDNE3S of [hardbearted] cruelty, want of tenderneſs 
and compaſſion. Hardhbeartedneſs or want of compaſſion. Soath. 
Ha'rpintap, or Ha'kpiHooD, f. [of hardy] ſtoutneſs, bra- 
very; obſolete. Fierce hardybead. Spenſer, With dauntleſs hardi- 
hood. Milton. | | | 
Ha RDIEr, boldly, ſtoutl y. . By 
Ha'apiment, ſub. [of hardy] courage, ſtoutneſs. Full of fire 
and greedy hardiment. Spenſer. 


Ha"srpiness [of hardineffe, Fr.] 1. Hardſhip, fatigue. Great endu- 


_ of cold, hunger, and all hargine/5. Spenſer. 2. Boldneſs, ftout- 
neſs. | | 

Ha"sDr8n, adj. [of heandicg, Sax.] being ſomewhat hard. | 

Ha'RDLaBOURED [of hard and /abcur} elaborate, ſtudied; diligent- 
ly wrought. My hardlaboured poem, Swift. ; 

Ha'xDLyY, adv. [of hard] 1. Severely, unfavourably. To think 
hardly of our laws. Hooker, 2. With difficulty, with much ado, not 
eaſily. Parts that nouriſh and repair hardly. Bacon. 3. Scarcely; 
ſcantly, not lightly. Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad. South. 4. 
Grudgingly, as an injury. Aught committed that is hardly borne: 
Shakeſpeare. U. Rigorouſly, oppreſſely. Hardly dealt with. Cla- 
rendon., 6. Unwelcomely, harſhly. Such information comes very 


hardly and harſhly to a grown man. Locke. 7. Not foftly, not ten- 


derly, not delicately: 
Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed, 
So hardly lodg'd. Dryden. | 
Things HARD x attain d, are long retain'd. 
Fr. On retient facilement ce qu'on a bien de la peine @ apprendre; like 
plants, the longer they are taking roots, the deeper the roots 
4 | 


Ha'apmouTHeD [of hard and mouth] diſobedient to the rein, not 
ſenſible of the bit, not tractable. My hardmonth'd courſers to con- 
troul. Dryden, | 

Ha Arges heandnerye, Sax.) 1. Hard quality; that quality 
whereby the | ky cohere firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the touch. 
Hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the parts of matter that make up maſſes 
of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its figure. 


Torte. 2. Difficalty to be underſtood. 


This label on my boſom, whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in bardreſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare. 

3. to be accompliſhed. The Hardneſi of this enterprize. 
Sidney. 4. Scarcity, penury. The hardneſs of the times. Swift. 5. 
Obduracy, profligateneſs. Every commiſſion of ſin introduces into 
the foul a certain degree of hardne/5. South. 6: Coarſeneſs, harſhneſs 
of look. By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the hardneſs of 
their fayour. Ray. 7. Keenneſs, vehemence of weather or ſeaſons. 
The” hardineſs of the winter: Mortimer. 8. Cruelty of temper, ſa- 
vageneſs, harſhneſs. Make roughneſs ſmooth, and an; 1 mollify . 
Denham. 9. Stiffneſs, harſfineſs. To make many ample folds which 
are inſufferable hardneſes, and more like a rock than a natural gar- 
ment. Dryden. 10. Stingineſs; faulty parſimony. 

Ha'rnoesx, fal. I ſuppoſe the ſame with burdock. Johnſon. With 
1 h - b. Shakeſpeare. die) Ge bt 5 2 

ARDS of Flax, &c. [heonver, Sax. e Coa flax ſe- 

parated A the finer, &e noir BY Fo 
 H«apeuty: of bard; heapd and ſhip, Sax.) 1. Injury; oppreſſion, 
hard caſe. The effects of their hard{vips upon us. Swift. 2. In- 
convenience, fatigue; Expoſed to bardhis and penury. Sprat. 
Ha"zaps#rew, a kind of mouſe. | 
Ha"zpwareg [of hard and ware] manufaftures of metal. 


Ha'xpwargman [of hardware and man] a maker or ſeller of me- 


tal manufactures. Wood an hardtbareman. Swift. 

Ha'rvy, adj. [hardi, Fr.] 1. Bold; ſtout. To make one cock more 
hardy. Bacon. 2: Strong, hard, firm. His hardy fabric. Sonth. 3. 
Confident, firm: 

Haus and Here; _— in pronunciation only, fignify both an 
army and a ford. So Harold is a general of an army, hareman a chief 
man in the army, heravin a viftorious army, which are much like Stra- 
tocles, Polemarchus, and Heggſtratus among the Greeks. Gib/on's Camd. 

Hans [hana, Sax. hate, Dan. bare, Su. hare, Du. and Ger. karh, 
Erſe] 1. A beaſt of venery or foreſt, with long ears and ſhort tail; it 
moves by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity. 
2. A 3 oy . Creech. | 

A Hax femblemati enotes vigilancy, quick hearing, wan- 
tonneſs, oil fruitfulneſs, 2 ſolitude. r 2275 ; 

To Has, verb act. [harier, Fr.] to hurry with terror, to put into 
conftiſion: To hare and rate them. Locle. 

HNr. fab [of Barr and bel} a blue campaniform flower. 
The azur'd bare-bell. Shakifpeare. | 
Ha & e-Brained” | from hare, che verb, and brain] 1. Unſettled, wild, 
ing, horried, That bare. bruinem wild fellow. Bacor, 2. Heed- 
leſs, giddy-headed. _ 5 
Hnr. For, an herr. 

Harz's-Foot [of hare and foot] 1. A bird. Ainfevorth. 2. An 
herb. Ainſeverth. $A 8 85 

Nang. Lip, a lip eloven or parted like that of a hare, a fiſſure in the 
upper lip with want of ſubſtance, a natural defect. Quincy, 


7 F ö  Harz« 


Harbra'voureD [of hard and favour] coarſe of features, harſh of 


— — — — en — 


HAR 

Hanz -Pipe, a ſnare for catching hares. Al 6 
H. ESsEAR, ,b. [bupleurun, Lat.] a plant. Its leaves grow al- 
ternately upon the branches, and for the moſt part ſurround the ſtalk, 
ng no foot-ſtalk, the ſeeds are oblong, ſmooth and furrowed. 

1 . N a 
71 1 hon [of hare] a fort of hunting dog to catch hares. Ain/- 
worth. ; | = | 

 HartoLa'tiON, Lat. a ſoothſaying. See ARIOLATIOox. 

Ha'rioT, or HRior [henegar, according to Sir Edward Coke, 
of hene, an army, and ax, Sax. a beaſt] the beſt beaſt that a tenant 
has at the hour of his death, which by cultom is the due of the lord of 
the manor. 

_ Ha'r1oTaBLE [of hanegar, Sax.] liable to pay hariots. 

Ha's10T-Serwice [a law term] is when a man holds land by pay- 
ing hariots at the time of his death. 

To Hark, verb neut. [ contracted from hearken] to liſten. 

Hark, inter), [it is originally the imperative of the verb to bark] 
liſt, hear, liſten ! 

Hart. 1. The filaments of flax. 2. Any filamentous matter. 
Hives of privet, willow, or Harl. Mortimer. | 

 Ha/rLEQUIN [this name is ſaid to have been given by Francis of 
France to a buſy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy Charles le Quint. 
Menage derives it more probably of harlequino, little Harlay, a nick- 
name given by his friends to a famous Italian comedian, on account of 
his frequenting the houſe of Monſieur Harlay in Paris] a buffoon, a 
merry-andrew, a jack-pudding. 5 55 bes, 7p 

Ha'rLESTON, a market town of Norfolk, on the river Waveney, 


94 miles from London. | 4 
HaRLINSG-Easr, a market town of Norfolk, 88 miles from Lon- 


don. | | Pd 
Hako [adiminutive of whore, g. d. whorelet, i.e. little whore, 
or of Arlotta, concubine of Robert, father to William the Conqueror, 
or arlotta, It. a proud whore ; herlodes, Wel. a girl. Hurlet is uſed in 
Chaucer for a low male drudge. See the following article] a whore, 
a concubine, a miſs, | 5 

' Ha'rtotry [from Harlot; q. d. whoreletry, or little whoredom) 1. 
The practice of whores or harlots, fornication. Dryden, 2. A name 
of contempt for a woman. A peeviſh ſelfwill d harlotry. Shake- 


ſpeare. | | | | 
Harm [heapm, Sax. herma, Teut. calumny] 1. Injury, crime, 
wickedneſs. 2. Hurt, damage, miſchief. | It would keep them out 


of harm's way. Swift. | 
| Harm watch, arM Catch, : 


This proverb intimates ; that to intend, ſtudy, or contrive any harm 
to our neighbours, is birdlime all over, and will catch ourſelves at laſt. 


'This, though perſons are generally 
anger, or in inſenſibility, is a trite adage, and accordingly, Er , pa- 
rat malum, gui alteri parat, ſay the Latins. The Germans ſay, Wer 
ſinen anvern agt winſe 
ſelf. 355 
* e out of arm's wap. 

Lat. In portu navigare. Ter. g | 5 

To Harm [heanmian, Sax.] to injure, hurt, to do damage to, 


10 a . 
Ha RMrul [heanmpul, Sax. ] hurtful,, miſchievous, noxious. 
Without any mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh, | 
. Ha'8mFULLY\, adv. [of harmful] hurtfully, miſchievouſly, 
noxiouſly. Aſebam. 115 5 
Ha RMrulxkss [of harmful] hurtfulneſs, miſchievouſneſs, 
Ha“auLEss [heahmleyye, Sax.] 1. Innocent, not apt to do harm, 
not hurtful. Ceremonies Harmleſ in themſelves. Hooker. 2. Unhurt, 
undamaged. To fave himſelf harmle/3., Raleigh. ar" 
Ha'rMLESLY, adv. [of harmleſs] innocently, without hurt, with- 
out crime. Walton, fours $ ne” Ry | 
- Ha'xwLesxess, [of harmleſi] harmleſs diſpoſition or quality, inno- 
cence, freedom from hurt. South. | | 72 
. HaRMO'NIA, It. [in muſic books] harmony, the reſult or agreement 
of n different notes or . joined 7 ether in concord. 
ARMONIA [in anatomy] a joining of bones by a plain line, as is 
viſible in the * of the 2 and 20 55 E 0 * 5 
Harmonica [in muſic] a term uſed by the ancients of that part 
which conſiders the difference and proportion of ſounds, with reſpect 
to acute and grave. it „% et Lt who | 
Harmo'NICAL, or Harmo'nic [harmonicus, Lat. af og, Gr.] 
pertaining to harmony, muſical, proportioned to each other.  Harmo- 
ical ſounds. Bacon, . SORES, 
Harmonica Diviſion of a Line {with geometricians] is a diviſion 
of a line in ſuch manner, that the whole line is to one of the extremes, 
as the other extreme is to the intermediate part. E 
HRM ONICAL Proportion [in muſic] three or four quantities are ſaid 
to be in an harmonical proportion ; when in the former caſe, the dif- 
ference of the firſt and ſecond ſhall be to the difference of the ſecond 
and third, as the firſt is to the third; and in the latter, the difference 
of the ſirſt and ſecond to the difference of the third and fourth, as the 


. 


firſt is to the fourth.  - IEG: | 
If there are three quantities in an harmonical proportion, the diffe- 
rence: between the ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as the ſe- 
cond is to the third; alſo the firſt and laſt is to twice the firſt, as the 
laſt is to the middle one. 5 „ | | 
If there are four quantities in an harmonical 


| proportion, the diffe- 

rence between the ſecond and twice the firſt, is to = firſt as the third 

to the ſourtb. | | ' 
ARMONICAL 


Arithmetic, is ſo much of the theory and doctrine of 
numbers, as relates to the making the compariſons,” reductions, c. 
of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by numbers, in order to the 
e the mutual relations, Wann. and reſolutions. | 
HakugvicA＋ Series, is a ſeries of many numbers in continued har- 
monical proportion. : Fon. 
Harmonical Compoſition, in a general 
yon both of harmony and melody. -...-. 


ſenſe, includes the compoſi- 
ARMONICAL J/nterwals, is an interval or difference of two ſounds, 
whick are agreeable to the ear, whether in, conſonance 
6 th Bo} NM. 3 I 1 M £2 he 1 13 
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t to forget in the raging of their 


de, He who hunts another, tires him- 


or ſacce(- 


AH AR 


HRM oxICAL Sounds, ſuch ſounds as alway | 
: ; K a Js make : 
minate number of vibrations in the time that { a Coltzin (ow H. 
ſound, to which they are referred, makes one "Ig ther tandenegz Jete 
Harmo'nious {harmonieux, Fr. armonisſq I: Md Ha 
I. Adapted to each other, having the parts proj He barmoicy, La! hawk, 
God has made the intellectual world e ay Ocxch te Ha 
harmony or melody, muſical. The verſe of Chayc 4} ul 0 To. 
to us. Dryden, | Z MAR bar ev, I fo ha 
Har Mo'NIOUSLY, adv. [of harmonious] 1. With; f 4 or opp 
parts to each other, Accurately and harmaniauſh 15 Proportions as allo 
2. Melodiouſly, with concord of ſounds. ” es Jeu of my; 
HaRmo'Nniousness [of harmonious] agreeablenef, : Hat 
muſical proportion. | wean m la Sharp, 
Ha'rMonisTs, writers which ſtudy to make the oſpels an tries. $ 
writings harmonize or * one with another. Solpebs and f, haught. 
To HA“RMONIZ E. werb act. [of harmony] to adjuſt fie 4. Rug 
to make muſical. The motion meaſur'd . ry Ren, ing, ri 
N. ws Clue, br, | Dryden. 
Hax My [Harmonie, Fr. armonia, It. Sp. and Pon. HS 
Lat. agwona, Gr.] melody, a muſical concert, a due u benz to the p 
agreement or pleaſing union between ſeveral found; m tenels : 
the ſame time, either of voices or muſical inſtrument, 115 ah | | 
compound idea, made up of different ſounds united. Wu ; 
lower ſenſe] ſignifies agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, the due G (i ; | 
of one part to another. Equality and correſpondence 1 4 deres 
of harmony, Bacon. 3. Mental concord, correſponder; 1 (Wh would t 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair. Milton. "aa, 37500 
Harmony of the Spheres, or Harmony Cel:ſtial Cui ph | Hats 
phers] a kind of muſic, /uppoſed to be produced by the jyee a 4 A 
DN, of the ſtars and planets ; a phiſoſophic chinary 2 | «ou 3 
exploded. | | " 
n architecture] an agreeable relation len te | as 
parts of a building. 8 . d. 
HARMONY lis painting] is a term uſed both in the Nb | Rar 
compoſition, and in the colours of a picture: In the obne j e () a 
nifies the union or connection between the figures, wit ned u . . 
ſubject of the piece. we cmd 
To HARNESS [harnacher, Fr.] 1. To accoutre, to dh n wngyr 1 = 
Harne/i'd in rugged ſteel. Rowe, 2. To fix horks in tar BY = bole be 
Harneſs the horſes. Jeremiah. : WT his ſpec 
HARNESS [arney/e, It. harniſch, Ger. harnis, Fr. fuppoed fam corn 
iern or hiern, Runnic, Hiairn, Wel. harnas, Du. hainiah, Do, e (alt 
harnes, Su.] 1. The accoutrements of an arned horenm, ar- es of vo. 
mour, defenſive furniture of war. Doff thy 477% youth, Ge. 3 pungent 
Jptare. 2. All the accoutrements of an horſe, the fun of horles, it in wat 
particularly for carriages of pleaſure or ſtate : Of other cariges ve Hrs 
lay geer. Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pe. Satgjeore bnly groz 
Fe 124405 Haktwess, a ſort of harneſs, the wearer yhercot have but y are mo 
allowance. py ler. 
ax [heanpe, Sax. harpa, Su. barpe, Du. and L. Ger. hallt, HART. Ev 
H. Ger. harpe, Fr. arpa, It. harpa, Sp. and Port. It ukd tirough Us upon th 
both the Teutonic and Roman dialects, and has been long in ule Dders him 
Romanuſq; lyrd plaudat tibi, barbarus hiho. Ven. Fon.] ART-WC 
1. A muſical, inſtrument. of a triangular form, bairg tyeaty-ſevel ſhaped fl 
firings 5 Se and ſtruck with the fingers. 2. 4 coaltcllavon, Neat eriefted 
ines the harp. Creech. | | _: 
To Haar, werb neut. Cheanpian, Sax. Jae, fel 1. let ar Roy 
upon an harp: 2. To touch any paſſion as ihe hay: touctes a eſcaped a 
ſtring ; to dwell on any ſubject. Harp on that. Sbaiyjpear. PARTFOR 
To Haze upon the ſame String, 7. e. to inſiſt pertnaciouly On A) t, 23 mile 
particular matter, to mention the ſame thing over ande. Se mour, 
Ha'zezs. [happepe; Sax.]. one who plays on the harp. ord alſo 
Ha'xetes, plur. of harpy [ Barpie, Fr. arpa, It. hargyt%, 1 e 
TUG, af rag, Gr, to ſeize violently] three tabulous mene d 1 ——* 
Aello, Ocypete,. and Celæno; who, according to the fals * e 
E were birds having the faces of virgins, the ears of beats, Us PLA RVEST 
odies of vultures, pgs . hands and feet, with ſha taous 5 1 . 


Gorgones, Bar pr; Vigil. 
N Irons 8 Mar! a ſort of bearded dn PP 
faſtened to lines, wherewuh:they ſtrike and catch wales and oller in, 
as ſturgeons, c. Malle... | 3 * 
VV 
ſilence, and the ſon of Iſis; and his ſtatue food near the inn 
rapis, with a finger on his lips, and a wolf's {kin ful 01967 
o 5 
HARTONE(ER [harponneur, Fr. 
them with harping- irons. . 


„ Good F 
roſperity. is 
Fenty or ſca. 


] ne who catches fiſh by 


"©. 


Fr. iert, | 


HA RPSsSICoRD, or Ha'gesicol. [barf/icorde, aire. J v, 
kind of muſical inſtrument. ind of ſou re's m bar 
Haar {harpyia, Lat. harpie, harpye, Fr]. 1. A 1 ravenows | Fey 
venous bird, according to the fables of the. poet . Helke Vers 
wretch. Conference with this barpy. Shakeſpeare. FT. Ja f pr. 
; FI ARpSBOns [arquebuſe, Fr. ar chibu/o, It. ar cala, Pl © re. 5 
and gun, See ArqQueBusE: od with 2 harguebu | ein * 


Hax EEBUssIER [of harguebu/s] one arm 
Knolles. n | 


| , 
Bl wick, 


 worn-Out worlle 


Hanxipax, ful, [corrupted from harridell, a | It ſends 
horſe] a decayed ſtrumpet. Batter'd Hharridan. A en alain, ee 0 
45 for n 


Ha anIEx [of barier, Fr. to hurry] a hound c 11 flat. 
and excellent to hold the purſuit of his game. 25 gebe, Fi 72 


ASH | [bach 


To Ha'rrow [of henzian, Sax. harfuta T Ee Hayy, 
It.] 1. To break Jo lod of "ground with . Pott. F e and mi 
up, to rip up. My aged muſcles barrow'd up Mitt WE 1:1 in be Hab, 100 

nes or 


10 pillage, to ſtrip, to lay waſte. See to 
Scottiſh dialect is the ſame thing. To harrow a. Sax.) fie 
. To invade; to haraſs with incurſions, (er gn, to * 

rrowed hell with heavy ſtowre. Spenſer. 5: 3 5 , Le 
commotion. [This ſhould rather be written / 
harrows me with fear, Shakeſpeare. ke, hark, Su. 4% 
Hanse. cbarrvul, Fr., harcke, Ger. are bach obe, and lt 
erpice, It.] a drag or frame of timbers croſſing FO hing, aud par 
iron teeth, to break the clods of earth after Þ Peter the ſeed. 
larly drawn over fowed groungito throw the cart s 11 


el 


— 


0 18 \ = 


now; inte. an exclamation of ſudden diſtreſs: now obſo- 
AR , . ; 


lete. | 


of harrow] 1. One who harrows. 2. A kind of 
1 kawk. worthy | 


an iron ſpike of a harrow. 


1 I E . : Wo 8 1 
; HarROW-TINE, 5 a8. [harer, Fr.] 1. To teaze, to hare, to ruffle. 


| To — rh "Shakeſpeare. 2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob, plunder, 
0 Par”, 


refs. As one b2rried a neſt, that is, he took the young away; 

oppreis. **7. 225 

or 155 he harried me out o nd e Hetor 
5 good and turn'd me out of doors. See TO HARROW. 
0 


"birch Teut. hervilche, Germ. Skinner. bargh, Su.] 1. 

Hark Us phe 0 ag The harſh frait of colder coun- 

| "i F + 2. Severe, crabbed, peeviſh. Ia his nature harſh and 

| — uy 3. Rough to the ear. Harſh in ſound. Shakeſpeare. 

ag ed or rough to the touch. Harſh ſand. Boyle. . Unplea- 

* LR Tho harſh the precept, yet the preacher charm'd. 

op v. [of har 1. Shar ly; tartly, ſourly or auſterely 

to 25 2 22 2. With violence, in oppoſition to gen- 

lenels: unleſs in the following paſſage, it rather ſignifies unripely. 

| Till like ripe fruit thou drop . | 
| Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 


Gather d, not harſhly pluck d. Milton. 


u treat me har/bly. Addiſon. 4. Ruggedly to the ear. *T would 
und bar /bly in her ears. Shakeſpeare. 5 05 ü 
Ha xsHNESs [of harſp] 1. Sharpneſs in taſte, ſourneſs. Bacon. 
+ Severity, moroſeneſs, crabbedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 3. Roughneſs to 
the ear. The perpetual harſbmgſi of their ſound: Dryden. 4. Rough- 
jeſs or ruggedneſs to the touch. Har/bne/s and ruggedneſs of bodies. 
Vacon. | 
4 Rai or Ha'sLET 3 of hatilles, Fr; of hate, O. Fr. 
ſpit ; becauſe roaſted on a ſpit] the entrails of a hog. : 
Haar (heopx, Sax. hiort, Su. hert or hirt, Du. hirſch, Ger. hiret, 
5 eut.] a ſtag, a he deer of the large kind, the male of the roe. 
Hr-or Al, /ub/t. a plant, a ſpecies of buckthorn plantain, 


: 


bed, and uſed in phyfic. The hartſhorn that is uſed here are the 
ole horns of the common male deer which fall off every year. 
WE his ſpecies is the fallow deer. But ſome tell us that the medicinal 
chorn ſhould be that of the true hart or ſtag called the red deer. 
ee (alt of hartſhorn is a great ſudorific, and the ſpirit has all the vir- 
cs of volatile alkalies. Fr is uſed to bring people out of faintings by 
WS pongency, holding it under the noſe, and pouring down ſome drops 
iin water. Hill. 2. An herb, Ainſworth. | 
WE Ha'rrs-Toxoue, %. [lingua cer vina, Lat.] a plant that com- 
pnly grows out from the joints of old walls and buildings, where 
4 are moiſt and ſhady. There are very few of them in Europe. 
er, 1 
Haxr-zvIIL {with farriers] the ſtag-evil, a rheum or defluxion that 


bders him from eating. | | 

ART-WORT ee hy Lat.] it is an umbelliferous plant with a 
ſhaped flower. It is an annual plant, and periſhes ſoon after it 
prrected its ſeed. It is found wild in ſeveral parts of England. 
Her, ö | 


ur Royal, one that has been hunted by the king or queen, and 
Rin, Ee > 

HT rok b, the ſhire town of Hertfordſhire, ſtands on the river 
23 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble family 
&mour, and ſends two members to parhament. The county of 
ford alſo ſend two members. | 

RTLAND, a market town of Devonſhire, 197 miles from Lon- 


the iaTLEPOOL, A port town of Durham, 236 miles from London. 
the HikvesT [hænpeyr, Sax. prob. q. d. Herb. fraſt, farmers uſually 


lung a feaſt for their reapers, harult, L. Ger. herbit, H. Ger.] 1. 
e time of reaping and gathering the corn. 2. The corn ripened, 
tered and inn'd. , Such ſeed he ſows, ſuch harwe/? ſhall he find. 
557 . The product of Iabour. Let us the harvęſt of our labour 


Good HarvesTs make men prodigal, bad ones provident, 
toſperity is apt to make men extravagant; as, on the other hand, 
perty or ſcarcity neceſſarily makes us careful of the little we have. 
ARVEST-HOME, abt. 1. The ſong which the reapers fing at the 
Amade for having inn'd the harveſt. Merrily roar out Hare 
Pe. Dryden. 2. The feaft at the end of harveſt, At harwefl-home 
l on the ſhearing day. Dryden. z. The opportunity of gatherin 
aire. J will uſe it as the key of the cukoldy rogues coffer, an 


oul n. nes my barwveſt. home. Shakeſpeare. 

reno0s pA RVESTER [of Sarveſt] one at work at the harveſt. 

15. \ RVEST-LORD, the head reaper at the harveſt, T4 er. 

ſort 0 bf WEST-MAN [of barveft and man] a labourer in harveſt. Shate- 


cas 7 Work Thænpere pone, Sax.) the gathering in the fruits 
by ite: a borough. and port town of Eſſex, 71 miles from Lon- 
ker ee. wo members to parliament; and is the ſtation for the 
WM Al between England and Holland. A 

E. er nern, the 3d perſon fingular of 40 bawe. See To Have. 


ö f . 1 
[0 4 | oft Vang J. a diſh of meat minced and ſtewed, c. 
wk Þ de and mine rg cher, Fr. J to mince, to chop into ſmall 


Hass, 405 This ſeems to ſignify a caſe or habitation made of 


Bau. bes or 

lle th Eftablilid.hath his ſteeds in lowly la | | 

pu n ; And taken up kis inn in ſes 3 f. Shr/er' Sec Elastocx 

by 1 g Abe ac} a ſort. of e . 1 
e i 


, 
A * *# - 


erb. 


e 
Aer ra haſlier, Fr. hs al a » an . u lle, aftere 7 
pant Ki-pipe, and part of the rere d lights of a hog, with the 


' ASLEME . 
Leads tc mo borough town of Surry, 41 miles from London, 


510 Parliament. 


of houſe and home; that is, he robb'd me 


| Severely, moroſely, crabbedly. A man of a rough temper that 


W Hrr's-0kn [heopey-hopn, Sax.) 1. The horn of flags ſhaved or 


Ul upon the jaws and other parts of the fore-hand of a horſe, which 


HAT 
F Ha'sL1NGDEN, a market town of Lancaſhire, 178 miles from Lon 
on. | | 

To Hase [hzppan, Sax. geſpen, Du.] to faſten with a haſp. 

Hase, ſubſt. [a/po, It.] 1. A reel to wind yarn on: 2. [Hzpr, 
Sax. whence in ſome provinces it is yet called hap/e, geſpe, Du. and 
L. Ger.] a faſtening for a door, being a claſp folded over a ſtaple, 
and faſtened on with a padlock; Mortimer. 3. A hook. 

Ha'ssock [ſome derive it of haſe, Teut. an hare, and hoc, hare 4 


ſkins, being ſometimes worn inſtead of ſocks on the feet in winter; ba- 


leck, Ger. Skinner] 1. A mat or cuſhion made of ruſhes to kneel upon 
in churches. Aadiſon. 2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of 
ruſhes or privet, on which a perſon may fit. It is therefore probable 
that haſeck and hoſe are the ſame. | 
Hast, the 2d perſon ſing. of te have. See To Havt. A 
To HasTt, or To Ha'sTEN, verb neut. [haſten, Du. and Ger, 
haſta, Su. hafter, hater, Fr.] 1. To make haſte, to be in a hurry, to 
be buſy, to be expeditious. I have not hafter'd from being a paſtor to 
follow thee. Jeremiah. 2. To move with ſwiftneſs. They were 
troubled and Haſed away. P/alms. 21 
To HasTe, or To HAsSTEN, verb a. to quicken, preſs, or urge 
on, to drive to a ſwifter pace. Nbr ha//Þzs nor retards his neighbour's 
race. Prior. ; . fy | 
HasrE, or Ha'sTingss [of haeſte, Du. and Ger. hofte, hate, 125 
quickneſs, urgency, hurry, ſpeed, paſſion, vehemence. I ſaid in m 
haſte all men are lyars. P/alms. 5 ; | 
Q he more HasTe the worſe ſpeed, 2 
Lat. Qui nimiùm properat, ſeriùs abſolvit. The Latins ſay likewiſe, 
5 fang cæcos parit Catulos, Gr. H #vwy oniu3ox Au νν H. 
e 
ſouvent. (He who walks too haſtily, often ſtumbles in an even way.) 
Let us take more time, that aue may have the ſooner done, may ſeem a pa- 


radox ; but when put in practice, generally proves true. The Italians | 


ſay, Chi troppo Sa ſtretta mend avVanza. 
” 7 alot HasrE makes waſte, . , 
Any thing too haſtily done, is generally ſpoiled. 
Ha'sTEnts [of haſten] one that haſtens or hurries. 
Ha“sT II V, adv. [of haſty] 1. In a hurry, ſpeedily. 2. Rafhly; 


with precipitation. We haftzly engaged in a war. Swift, 3. With 


vehemence, angrily, paſſionately. 


Ha'sTinEss [of haſty] 1. Speed, haſte. Sidney. 2. Hurry, pre- 


cipitation, Haſtineſs to embrace a thing. Hooker. 3. Paſſionate ve- 
hemence, angry teſtineſs. _ | __ . 
Ha'sTiNGs, a borough town of Suſſex, on the Engliſh channel, 
62 miles from London. It is one of the cinque-ports, and ſends 
two members to parliament. EE 55 
HasTines, ſubſt. [of haſty] peas that come early. Mortimer. | 
Ha'sTive, adj. haſty; forward; as, haftive fruits. This ſeem; 
a corruption of hafly, _ Fae | 
Ha'sTy [haſtig, Su. and Ger. Haeſtigh, Du. Hatif, Fr.] 1. Done 
in haſte, ſudden, quick, hurrying. , Haffy-footed time. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Soon angry, paſſionate, vehement. He that is % of ſpirit ex- 
alteth folly. Proverbs. 3. Raſh, precipitate, A man 5 in his 


words. Proverbs, 4. Early ripe. As the Hay fruit before the ſum- 


mer. {/aiah. ; 1 | 9 : 
Ha'sTry-puppiNnc, fab. a pudding made of milk and flower; 
Be quick together; as alſo of oatmeal and water boiled together. 
orjet, "a PE Cory | 2 3 
_ Hat [hett, Brit. h&c, Sax. hoedt Du. hut, hatt, H. Get. hat, of 
hatta, Su.] a covering for the head. | 8 
 HA'TBAND [of hat and band] a ſtring tied rotind the hat. 
 Ha'T-cass [of hat and ol] a ſlight box for a hat. 5 
Haren Thæca, Sax. hecke Du. a bolt] 1. A ſort of half door, fle- 
quently made of wooden grate work, the opening over the door. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. A brood excluded from the egg, a brood of young 
birds. 3. The act of excluſion from the egg. 4. Diſclofure, dif- 
covery. oY | N 
_ His melancholy fits on brood. 
And I do doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſptare. | 
+. [In the plur.] the doors or openings hy which they deſcend froni 
one deck or floor of a ſhip to another. 6. To be under hatebes; to be 
in a ſtate of ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion, to be in bad circum- 
ſtances, or trouble. Made and ſupported all the kings of the earth, 
till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor father-hood was under 
hatches. Locke. . e 
To HA ren, verb ad. hecken, Ger. as Skinner thinks from he x- 
hen, exhen, #x, Sax. egg. ] 1. To produce young from eggs, as birds 
do, by the warmth of incubation, The natmber of eggs they can 
cover and hatch. Ray. 2. To quickert the egg by incubation. Others 
hatch their eggs. Addiſon. fs produce by precedent action. F. 
To plot, to contrive, to form by meditation; generally in a bad 
ſenſe. To hatch the hereſy. Hooker. 5. [hacler, Fr. to — to 
ſhade by croſs lines in drawing or graving. This fword filver'd and 
hatcht. Chapman. Eo | 5 | 
HaTCH. 1. A veſſel or place to lay grain in. 2. A trap to catch 
weaſels. . 3 | | 
Ha“ TCnEL, or Hi'Tcnter ſhackel, Pu. heckel, Ger.] an inſtru- 
ment for dreſſing flax. 3 2115 . | - 
To Ha'TcneL, verb a. [hackelen, Du. heckelen, Ger.] to dreſe 
flax with an hatchel, ſo as to feparate the fibres from the brittle parts. 
Hatchelling, ſpinning and weaving it. Woodward. | 
Ha rTRHELIER [of 2 7 one that hatchels or beats flax. 
Ha rens [in a ffip] a ſort of trap doors of the deck in the mid- 
dle of the ſhip, between the main and fore. maſt, for letting down 
goods of bulk into the hold. | 5 4 | | 
HaTrces, flood- gates ſet in a river, to ſtop the current of the 
water... 3 ; 5 
Ha“ rehET [hachette or hache, Fr. Sacha, Sp. aſtia, Lat.] à lit- 


1 


tle ax. | : 


Ha'rcner-racs,; bf. an ugly face; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as might 

be hewn opt of a block by a hatchet. Fohn/or. 3 
Tenn, the act whereby fecundated eggs, after ſeaſonable in- 
cubation, exclude their young. A . 
| | | SMS 2554-2 Bla TORtue 


rench ſay, Qui trop ſe hate en cheminant, en bon chemin ſe fourvay 


EI 


US — 


H A U 


Ha“ reh, part. [of to hatch; in drawing] a method of ſhadow- 
ing by a continued ſeries of many lines, ſhorter or longer. 
Ha'TcamenT, /ubf. [corrupted. from atchievemeat, which fee] 
an atchievement. i! | | | 
Harchuzxr [in heraldry] the marſhalling of ſeveral coats of arms 
in an eſcutcheon; alſo an eſcutcheon fixed on the fide of an houſe 
where a perſon died. 3 | ES. 
Ha'rcu-way {of batches and way ; in a ſhip] that place directly 
over or through the hatches. | 
To Hartz, verb af. [hazian, Sax. basta, Su. baten, Du. O. and 
L. Ger. hafen, H. Ger. hade, Dan. hatjan, Goth. “ir, Fr.] to bear 
ill-will to, to have an averſion to, to abhor, to regard with the paſſion 
contrary to love. | | 
Hart, /ubf. [from the verb; hare, Sax.] deteſtation, malig- 
nity; the contrary to love. PS PEE 
a'TEFUL [hareful, Sax.] 1. Deſerving hate, odious, that which 


cauſes abhorrence. There is no vice more hateful to God. Hooker. 


2. Deteſting, malevolent. To view with hateful eyes. Dryden. 
Ha'TEFULLY, adv. [of hatefu!] 1. Abominably, odioully. 2. 
Maliciouſly. They ſhall deal with thee hatefully. Exetel, 
_ Ha'TzpvuLness [of hateful] odious quality. | 
4 Ha“ TER [of Late] one that hates or deteſts. A hater of virtue. 
idney. | SL | | : 
Ha'TFitrL.D-815HoPs, a market town of Hartfordſhire, 20 miles 
from London. 7 
Ha'rF1ELD-8R0AD-0AK, or Ki'NnG's-HATFIELD, a market town 
of Eſſex, 28 miles from London. N 
Ha“ TUERKVT, a market town of Devonſhire, on a branch of the 
river Towridge, 160 miles from London. 


| Ha'r-Myxers Company, is an ancient company, of a maſter, 


four wardens, and twenty-four aſſiſtants; but no livery. Their ar- 


morial enſigns, a dexter hand and hat. They have no hall ſince the 
fire; but now meet at pewterers-hall. | | 

Ha'TreD [of hazepul, Sax. to hate, and ned, counſel, hart, Du. 
bafz, H. Ger. hat, Su.] ill-will, hate, deteſtation. The paſſion con- 
-trary to love, _ 8 | 

To Ha"TTER verb af {perhaps corrupted from batter. Jobnſen] 
to harraſs, to wear out with fatigue. He's hatter'd out with penance. 


r 5 
Ha'rTER [0 a maker of hats. _ | 
_ Ha'tToc [attec, Erſe] a ſnhock of corn containing twelve ſheafs; 
or, as others ſay, three ſheafs laid together. 8 | 
Hau'szrx [hauberg, O. Fr.] a coat of mail, a breaſt-plate, 
en. : | 
AVA'NNA, a port town in the iſland of Cuba in America, ſituated 
at the entrance of the gulph of Mexico, ſubject to Spain. 
Ha'vaxT, a market town of Hampſhire, '63 miles from London. 
To Have, irr. verb act. this verb, contrary to the general rule, 
is irregular in the preſent tenſe, and has haſt in the ſecond, and has 
or heth in the third perſon ſingular, had, pret. and part. paſſ. [bafde, 


Pan. hadde, Du. hatte, H. Ger. and likewiſe, contrary to the 


grand rule, has not the compound preſ. and imp. tenſes with do and 
d. habban, Sax. hebben, Du. O. and L. Ger. haben, H. Ger. hafv, 
Dan. bafwa, Su. haban, Leut. and Goth. aver, Fr. avere, It. aver, 
Sp. and Port. Babeo, Lat.] 1. To poſſeſs, to hold. He that gathered 
much had nothing over. Exodus. 2. To obtain, to enjoy. Glorify 
thou me with thine own ſelf with the glory which 1 had with thee be- 
fore the world was. Sr. Jobn. z. Not to be without. That after 
examination had I might baue ſomething to write. At. 4. To 
carry, to wear. Hawing nothing upon him. Sidney. 5. To make 
uſe of. I have no Levite to my prieſt. Judges. 6. To bear, to 
carry, te be attended with or united to, as an accident or concomi- 
tant. Nor believe he can have every thing in him by wearing his 
i neatly. Shakeſpeare, 7. To _ to receive, Curioſa felicitas 

uppoſe he had from the feliciter audere of Horace. Dryden. 8. To be 


in any ſtate, Have I need of madmen. 1 Sam. 9. To put, to take. 


Go and cart it and have it away. Twfer.. 10. To procure, to find. 
I would fain have any one name to me that tongue. Locke. +1; Not to 
ct, not to omit; Hawe a care of thyſelf. 9 12. To 
hold, to regard. The proud av had me greatly in deriſion. P/alms. 
13. To maintain, to hold opinion. They will have them to be na- 
tural heat. Bacon. 14. To contain. Pedlars that have more in them 
than you'd think. Bolingbroke. 15. To require, to claim. What 
would theſe madmen have Dryden. 16. To be an huſband or wife 
to another, I would not hawe bad him. Shakeſpeare, 17. To be en- 
ed, as in a taſk. We have to ftrive with a number of heavy pre- 
udices. Hooker.” 18. To. with, to defire. 1 would have. no; man 
diſcouraged. Adaſn. 19. To buy. We ſhould have them much 
cheaper. Collier. 20. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other Euro- 
an languages, as an auxiliary verb to make. the tenſes ; hawe, the 
eterperfect, and had, the preterpluperfect. 21. Have at, or wth, 
35 an expreſſion denoting reſolution to make ſome attempt. Tis my 
cp, have at it with you. Shakeſpeare. Have with you, lady 
0 Rang date, Brit. haken, Dan. and Ger. haven, Du. bgaf, Su. 
havre, Fr.] 1. A harbour for ſhips, a port, a ſafe ſtation for ſhipping, 
2. A ſhelter, an aſylum. 5 | | 
All places that the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havent. Shakeſpeare. 
Ha'"venes [of Hauen] an overſeer of a port. Care op. 
Ha"vsa,/ubft. {of have] 1. A poſſeſſor, a holder. Shateprare. 2. 
A; common word in the northern counties for oats; as, haver- 
bread, for oaten-bread. Peacham. e 3 
— Ha'verForD-wEsT, a borough town of Pembrokeſhire, in South- 
Wales, 12 miles from St. David's. It ſends one member to parlia- 
ment. ; Rem | 
_ Ha'vss1L, a market town, party in Eſſex and partly in Suffolk, 
49 miles from London. ; fu 
20 eier or Ha wen [according to Camden] a little meadow lying 
in a valley, © * > 1 14 . 
Haven, adi, [haut, Fr.] 1. Haughty, proud, inſolent. The 
haught DL woe] Shakeſpeare, 2. High, Bonar | Ne 
nimous. His courage Sang. Spenſer, © e 


Sbaleſp. 3. [of a horſe, &c.] is the hip, or that part of the hind 


HA W 
Hav'onrity, adv. [of baughty) proudly, login, 
5 | | | ”, 
Hav'caTiness [of haughty, Eng. Baute/f, P. 1.6 
pride, arrogance. n, ne. of ming 
_ Hav'cury [hautain, Fr.] 1. Proud, lofiy, conte 
woman of a havghty and Imperious nature, Clarenden "T0 b 
great, elated. Haughty Britain yields to arbitrary ſira 2. Pwach 
Bold, adventurous. I his 7 enterprize. Sterſer. 1 
HN, AH. [of have] 1. Poſſeſſion, eſtate, fortune. J 
ing is not much. Shakeſpeare. 2. The act or ſtate of oel v las. 
Having that do choak their ſervice up eln 
1 13 with the having. Shakeſzeare. 
3. Behaviour, regularity ; this is ſtill retained j 10 4 
The gentleman is of no having. Shakeſpeare "the Scott de 


contempt, 


. Encloſe 


Ha'viovs, ſuf. [from behaviour] conduct 
* men a Spenſer, . ee e wry 
To Er. 


0 Haul, verb act. [baler, Fr. to draw] to pull, to d Hay 
by violence, A word, which when apphed to things a ; "i 
and to perfons awkwardneſs or rudeneſs, To Ja up oth 55 ound 2 
ws Swift, - etz ale TR 
aul, /ubſt, [from the verb] Pull, violence in 6:5: reakin 
leap, the ſlap, the haul. Thomſon. e l 3 
Hauu, Hau, or HAL u, /ubff. [See Harty h 
Du. and Dan.] ſtraw. Tufer. 8 fu, der jt 
 Havncn, /ub/#, [haneke, Du. Hanche, Fr, ana, It.) 1. Tie ch 
the hind hip. 2. The rear, the hind part. The Launch of wine. 


1 * that extends from the reins or back to the houph or lan 


o reſt on his haunches, Locke. brei 
To HAuxr, verb act. fhanter, Fr.] 1. To frequent troubleſonh, x nd anot 
ſpirits are ſaid to do; this is eminently uſed of apparitions, Yar the hc 
haunted town. Pope. 2, To frequent, to be much about any plc Hu 
or perſon. She continually almoſt haunted us. Sidi. 3. Kb oſe b 
frequently in an ill ſenſe of one that comes unwelcome. Thfily ges o 
haunt my houſe. Shakeſpeare. | Harz 
_ To Ha ux, verb neut. to be much about, to apper fegt). net, b 
Where they moſt breed and haunt. Shakeſpeare. pr ccablc 
HaunT, ab. [from the verb] 1. A place in which oe i fre. END 

_ quently found. In their own haunts and walks. L"Eftrane, 1. Habit ne for 
of being in a certain place. The haznt you have got abou the „ 
courts. Arbutbnot. | 5 
HavuxT [with hunters] the walk of a deer, or the place df lr _ - 
uſual paſſage. | bot 
Hau“ NTER [of hanteur, Fr.] one that goes often to, or frequent a 0 
place, c. Haunters of theatres. Wotton. | 2 
Ha“ vock, ſalſt. [of hapoc, Sax. an hawk, bafig, We dentation. 5 b Hay 


Jobnſon] waſte, ſpoil, wide deſtruction, general ceralation, To 
expreſs the great havock. Addiſon. 
Havock, znterj. [trom the ſubſt.] a word of encouragement to 
W Cry Beek kings. Shakeſpeare. : Beſo 
o make Havock [of hapoc, Sax. an hawk, being a bird of pry] be. 8 
to make waſte, to deſtroy, Ee | aan . 
To Havock, verb ad. [from the ſubſtantive] to dem, to ly 3 
waſte. The ſoldier ſpoileth and bavecketh likerit h. Hance. 
Hav'riantT [in heraldry} is a term peculialy appli to les, 1 
and denotes their being raiſed dit ectly upright. H ZAR D 
Havr Govr, Fr. high reliſh. : | AZARD8 
 Hav'TBoss, or HauTtBory AH. [of haut and hii, Br.) 2 boboys heffers ene 
a muſical wind inſtrument. Shakeſpeare. ZR [pr 
Haw'TBoy Strawberry. See STRAWBERRY. fog or 1 
Haw 8 an, Sax. ] a berry, the fruit of the * : $7 pam 


, to lay 
&.i Tu 
Pauſ 


Haw [of haza, Sax. haw, Dan. a arden] 1. 4 1. 2. lh 0Haze, 
piece of land near an houſe; in Scotland they call it hag f 1 ; 5 I 25U, % 
hex, Sax.] the berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. Store ol deu Ih male flo 
hips. Bacon, . - between ll be tree, J 

Haw [with farriers] a griſtle or excreſſence growing 5 the botton 
nether eyelid and the eye of a horſe. ich opens 

To Haw, as, to hum and haw, to heſitate. ogg u es are rot 

To Hawx, verb neuf. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To goa : | flbert, 


lt. Miller. 


k 
hawks, to fly hawks at fowls, to catch birds by means of a Wh 


He that hawk: at larks, Locke. 2. Io fly at, to attack on the üg 


U 
Or hawk that flies elſewhere. Dryden. 3, . 1 Fel. Light 
hlegm with a noiſe. Without haww4ing or ſpitting . f 2 ; AZELLY 
To of by proclaiming or erying about in the fircets e rr. 

a ſaleſman] his works were haww#t'd in every ſtreet. 75 * Hazkl- xv 
Hawe LRapoc, Sax. backe, Teut. Jeb g. Welt] 1-4. wen ball nut. 
of a bold and generous nature, uſed much anciently in ip gp be Hazy, adj 
_ birds. 2. [hoch, Wel.] An effort to force pRiegn £ is _ 
roat. 3 N E he, 8: 

Haw'kep, adj. [of hawk] formed like a hawk's bil. Ge tem don fingy 
Hawk ER [hoch, Ger.] one who ſells his wares by ©)" es to have 
the ſtreets. Bawled about by common toten. 979 zent The man 


Hawk ERS, were anciently fraudulent perſons, * to be l. þ Shake, 
from place to place buying brafs, pewter, We, W r retere 
tered in open markets; now pedlers, who go abou * 
try ſelling wares, | „ „e miles from 
Haw'ksHEAD, a market town of Lancaſhire, 265 m 4 
don. hed and lender, 
Haw'xwEED, a plant; its ſtalks are Tor. of malt) ale 
leaves produced alternately, and the flower co ; old; de 1 
laced orbicularly and open, in form of a = ath a m ju. 
ſender and angular or farrowed : the whole Plan * | 
Oxtongue is a ſpecies. Miller. - after due 
| 1A * healm, Sax. ] the lower part of the ſtraw, hs 
corn have been cut off, . _houſes. | 
| Has (ia daom's-day bock] manſions or du, fall cle. ce 
 Haw'ss& [hayfere, Fr.] a three ſtrond rope, her bead, le "Wha 
. Haw'sxs [in a ſhip] are two round holes under 1 Ly, Food. 
which the cables. paſs when ſhe is at anchor. arwiſtiog of wo. 5 mination 
* Clearing, the Fines [fea term] is the meme ben c., ©. 
which being let out at different hawſes, are gut # nate; "yp 
To freſh the Hawss [ſea term] f. e. to hy new f fhud! 
cable in the hawſe, to prevent it from fretting: 


term] the ſame as rides upon the hawſe, 
ben 1 — 9 her ſtern juſt before the hawſe of 


b the Ha 
. when a ſhip 
another 4 ; 
Raich , ly before the hawſe. ; 
croſs, or RS 5 bx, Sax. boo, Su. hoe, Dan. beu, Teut. bowi, 

6 fle e bes, Ger, ens, p.] graſs mowed and dried in the 
och. , , , 1 


| in winter, | 3 
Juno fodder carte e Har wbile the kun ines 


| implies, that we ſhould not neglect the proper time 
ae Slag a thing, or obtaining ſome advantage ſup- 
gud 0, 


poſed. * in old records; have, Fr. a hedge] a fence or 


| [47 3 with rails, wherewith ſome foreſts, parks, Ic. were 


in ancient times,” #76 
"oper [hzz» gax. haie, Fr. a hedge] a net to catch conies in, and 


Uhich incloſcs the haunt of animals, Mortimer. 

Har, a fort of dance. a 1 5 
Jo dance e Hay, to dance in a ring; probably from danc! 2 
Lind a haycock. Jobnſon. Let them dance the hay. Shakeſpeare. 

| Ha'y-BoOT [hzx- bote, Sax.] a mul& or recompence for hedge- 
reaking ; but rather, a right to take wocd neceſſary for repairing 
4 e a market town of Suſſex, 53 miles from London, 

| Hl, 'vy-MaKeR [of hay and make] one employed in drying oraſs for 


. nds, the herb ale-hoof. he 
Harnav'L r, a province of the Netherlands, bounded by Brabant 
Flanders on the north; by Namur and Leigh on the eaſt ; by the 
> mbrefis, Picardy, and Champaign on the ſouth ; and by Artois, 
ad another part of Flanders on the weſt. The north part is ſubject 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the ſouth part to France. 
W Hayward, a keeper of the common herd of cattle of a town; 
oſe buſineſs. is to look to them that they do not break or crop 
aees or incloſures. : ED | 
Harz [with aſtrologers] a certain dignity or ſtrengthening of a 
W:nct, by being in a ſign of its own ſex; and a part of the world 
eeable to its own nature. , = 
WE Hazard, Fr. [azar, Sp. haſti, Runic, danger] 1. Chance, for- 
Whine, fortuitous hap, accident. The effects of chance and hazard. 
.. 2. Chance of danger, peril, danger. "The hazard I have 
Dean. 3. A game at dice or billiards. Playing at hazard at 
WE 7room-porters. Swift. 4. A term uſed at tennis, when a ball 
not rebound as uſual, fo that no judgment can be made of it. 
lo Hazax D, verb af. [hazarder,Fr.) to expoſe to chance, to 
iato 8 To hazard himſelf againſt a man of private conduct. 
ward. , 0 
lo Hazard, verb neut. 1. To run the hazard or riſk of, to ven- 
je, to lay at ſtake. Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Wal- 
þ 2. To try the chance. | | 
Pauſe a day or two 
Before you hazard. Shakeſpeare. 
Ha ZARDABLE [of hazard] ventureſome, liable to chance. Brown. 
a ZARDER [of hazard] he who hazards. 
Hizazous [hazardeux, Fr.] full of hazard, dangerous, expoſed 
Wichance. Dryder. | CO | 
fla zaxpousLY [of hazardous] with hazard or danger. 
Ha ZARDOUSNESS [of Haardt] dangerouſneſs. 
z ARos, the holes in the ſides of a billiard-table, into which the 
teſters endeavour to ſtrike their adverſaries ball. 
thze [prob. of hap, Sax. The etymology unknown. Johnſon] a 
fog or rime. , 
0 Haze, verb nent. to be foggy or miſty. 
0 Haze, verb act. to fright one. Hinſaworth. 7 ö 
Ha“zEL, ſulſt. [hæyl, Sax. haſel, Su. and Ger. ] the nut-tree. It 
© male flowers growing at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 
de tree, The nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined together 
the bottom, each being covered with an outward hufk or cu 
ich opens at the top, and when the fruit is ripe it falls out. The 
ed are roundiſh and entire. The ſpecies are hazel nut, cob nut, 
, * The red and white filbert are moſt eſteemed for their 
It. L , : d F 
Hazel, adj. [from the ſabſt.] being light brown, of the colour of 
Pl. Light haze/ mould. Mortimer. | 
Hz EL U x, adj; being of the colour of hazel, a light brown. Mor- 
bir, 

1 Chæyl-nuru, Sax. Hazel-nooth, Su.] the common 
fall nut. ; 

Hazy, adj. [of haze] thick, foggy, rim , miſty, Our cleareſt da 

be 15 miſty and hazy. ee - 4h : 4 15 
Xt [he, Sax, by, Du. he, O. and L. Ger. a pronoun of the third 
- gat maſculine. Gen. him, plur. ' they, gen. them. It 
| re borrowed the plural from Bis, plur. das, dative dipum] 

1 2 that was named before. All the conſpirators ſave only 
= Peare. 2. The man, the perſon.” It ſometimes ſtands 
ot reference to any foregoing word. 

e 18 never poor ; 

Ae 1 hath, but he that much deſires. Daniel. 

Ha male being. Death to any he that utters them. Shakeſpeare. 
Th LY general, to diſtinguiſh the male from the female; as, be- 
Wo . 5. In the two laſt ſenſes he is rather a noun 

He is as good as the, | 
Fr. 

. e vaut dean Madam. Jack is as good as Jill. 

( deb, heapd, Sax. hooft, Du. haupt, H. Ger. hokt, L. 

Fey Teton . e Su. paubith, Goth. haubit, Teut. beved, 
of the body 8 head) 1. The uppermoſt or chief 
yan of ſenſation © "nth, the animal that contains the brain or the 

erſon as expoſed ought. Some who hold their heads higher. S. 
baleſrcare, A pr any danger or penalty. Let it lie on my Head. 
ination of any 2 and ears; the Whole perſon, Granville. 4. De- 

Chief, prin al mmals. Thirty thonſand head of ſwine. Addiſon. 
nate. Whew perſon, leader, one to whom the reſt are fubor. 
351 e nave great and potent Hears, Bacon. 6. Place 


„ Hawse [ſea term] is when any heavy thing lies 


HR AI 


of honour, the firſt place: They made room for the old knight at the 
head of them. Addiſon. 7, Place of command. Marlborough at the 
Head of them. Addiſon. 8. Countenance, preſence. Never ſhew thy Head. 


Shakeſp. 9. Underſtanding, faculties of the mind. We laid our heads 
together. Addiſon. 10. Face, front, forepart. The raviſhers turn head, 
Dryden. 11. Reſiſtance, hoſtile oppoſition. Making head againſt them. 
Raleigh. 12. Spontaneous reſolution, Voluntaries upon their own 
head. Davies. 13. State of a deer's horns by which his age is known. 
A buck of the firſt head. Shakeſpeare." 14. Individual. It is uſed in 


numbers or computation. Four acres for every head. Graun!. 15. 


The top. of any thing bigger than the reſt. His ſpear's Ha. 1 Sa» 
muel, 16. Place of chief reſort, The ge quarters. Clarend nu. 17. 
The forepart of any thing, as of a ſhip. Gallies with brazen cd. 
Raleigh. 18. That which riſes on the top. Beating down the head 
or yeaſt, Mortimer. 19. The blade of an ax. The Ha ſl ppeth 
from the helve. Deuteronomy. 20. Upper part of a bed. The bed's 
head. Geneſis. 21. The brain. And turn their heed; to imit-t2 the 
ſun. Pope. 22. Dreſs of the head. To buy them a laced head. 
Swift. 23. Principal topics of diſcourſe. There heads are ſet down 
more fully, Burnet. 24. Source of a ſtream. At the head they never 
fail. Hooker. 25. Crifis, pitch. The indiſpoſition is at laſt grown to 
ſuch a head. Addiſcn. 26. Power, influence, ſtrength. He has fo 
long given his unruly paſſions their head. Scuth. 27. Body, conflux. 
Rebels run upon an head together, Bacon. 28. Power, armed force. 
A mighty and a fearful head they are. Shate/peare. 29. Liberty in 
running a horſe. He gave his able horſe the head. Shakeſpeare. 30. It 
is very improperly applied to roots. Turnips hide their twelling bead; 
below. Gay. 31. Head and ſhoulders; by force, violently. Bringing 
it in by head and ſhoulders, L Eſtrange. 
You have hit the nait on the head. 
Fr. Vous aver frappt au but, You have hit the mark. The Tta- 


lians ſay, Havete dato in brocca. You have hit the pitcher. Lat. 
Rem acu tetigiſti. You have gueſs' d right; or, you have begun your 


buſineſs at the right end, or the right way. 
It is a ſound Heap that has not a ſoft piece in it. See W1ss. 
Better be the EAD of a pike than the tail of a ſturgeon. 

And ſo we ſay, Better be the HEAD of an aſs than the tail of an horse: 
the HEAD of a dog, than the tail of a lion; or, to ſpeak plainer, 7 he 
HEAD of the yeomarnry, than the tail of the gentry, So prevalent is the 
love moſt men have to priority and precedency, that they rather chuſc 
to rule than be ruled, to command than obey, Sc. though in an ivte- 
rior rank. The Italians ſay as we, in the firſt proverb. E meglio 
er tiſta di luccio, che coda di flurione. 


Heap [with anatomiſts] the extremity of a bone; alſo the extreme 
of a muſcle that is inſerted in the ſtaple bone; alſo the head of a muſ- 
cle, which is a tendon. | : f 

Heap [in mechanic arts] the upper parts of inanimate and artificial 
bodies, as the head of a nail, Qc. . 

Heap [in painting, carving, &c.] the picture or repreſentation of 
that part of a human body. 

Hzap [with architects] an ornament of ſculpture or carved work, 
often ſerving as the key of an arch, platband, Oc. ; 

He aps [with bricklayers] a term by. which they mean half in 
length, but to the full breadth of a tile. Theſe they uſe to lay at the 
eves of a houſe, | | . 

Heap of a Work [ih fortification] the front of it neareſt to the 
enemy, and fartheſt from the body of the place. | 

Moor's Heap [in engineery] a kind of bomb or grenado ſhot out of 
a cannon. 52 


Moor's Heap [with chemiſts] a cover or capital of an alembic, ha- 


ving a long neck for the conveyance of the vapours into a veliel that 
ſerves as a refrigeratory. | | 5 
Heap of Camp, is the ground before which an army is drawn 
out. | We 
HA D- ac [of head and ach] a pain in the head. 1 1 
HEea"D-Banbd [of head and band] 1. A fillet for the head, a top- 
_ Iſaiah. 2. [Among bookbinders] the band at each end of a 
ook. 


* 


Hea'pBoROVUGH [of hepod and bonge, Sax. q. d. head or principal 


officer of a borough] he who anciently was the chief officer of the frank- 
pledge; now an officer ſubordinate to the conſtable ; or the ſame as 
conſtable. SES 1 13 ; RIS. 
Hra'p-DREss [of head and dreſs] 1. The covering of a woman's 
head; Haddiſon. 2. Any thing reſembling a head-dreis and prominent 
on the head. Among birds the males Fr: appear in a moſt beautifu} 
head-dreſs, whether it be a creſt, or a comb. 225 | 
Hea'per [from head] 1. One that heads nails, or pins, or the 
like, 2. The firſt brick in the angle. Moxon. GY 
Heap of Flax, twelve ſticks of flax tied up to make a bunch. 
He a"DeaRGLE [of head and gargle] a diſeaſe, I ſuppoſe, in cattle, 
Fohnſon. For the headgargle give powder of fennygreek. Mortimer. 
Hea'p-Lanp [in huſbandry} that part plough'd acroſs at the ends 
of other lands, ground under the hedges. Tw/er. _ 
Heap-LanD [with navigators] a point of land lying farther out at 
fea than the reſt, a promontory, a cape. D Han. * 
HE A“DbL ESS [of head) 1. Being without a head, beheaded. A 


| headlss carcaſs. Denham. 2. Being without a chief or leader. They 


had made the empire ſtand headleſs. Raleigh. 3. Obſtinate, inconfi- 
derate, wanting underſtanding. Perhaps or heedleſs. - Heatt!e/s har- 
dineſs in condemning. Spenſer. | | 
To'Hrap, verb act. from the ſubſt.] 1. To command, to be at 
the head of, to lead, to influence, to govern, From him that bead, 
an army. South. 2. To behead, to kill by taking away the head. 
If you head and hang all. Shakeſpeare. 3. To fit any thing with a 
head or principal part. Headed with flims and feathers. Spa}. 4. 
To lop trees. Neceſſary to head them. Mortimer, LEON 
Hr a'vity, adv. [of heady] obſtinately;"ſtabbornly. Ader 
Hea'viness [of heapdiq, Sax.] ſtrong quality in liquors ; allo 
hurry, raſhneſs, obſtinacy. Witlefs headihe/7 in judging. Spenſer. 
| ene [of Bean] dignity, authority, chief place. „ 
Hex'psmin [of bea and man] executioner, one that oute off 
ties. ll. {6501 EL TED 
Hea'nDsTALL [of head and fall] part of the bridle that covers the 
head. Shakeſpeare. © ad | res Ws. by 
7G e HAD 


I 
Hz aprons [of Bead and fore] the firſt or capital flone. The 


ſtone which the builders refuſed is become the headſtone. Common- 


prayer P/alms. ES 
ee, adj. 1. Raſh, . 7776 


2. Sudden, precipitate. 
Never ſtopt his race till it came to a headlong overthrow. Siduey. 

He a'vLonG, adv. [of head and long] 1. With the head foremoſt. 
It is often doubtful whether this word be adjective or adverb. 2. 
Raſhly, without thought, with precipitation. T's puſk him on heaalong 
into it. South. 43. Haſtily, without delay or feſpite. Drag'd bead- 
hong from thy cradle to thy tomb. Dryden. 4. It is very negligentiy 
uſed by Shakeſpeare. . Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels, 
Shakeſpeare. | 

He ap-Mould-Shot [in anatomy] is when the ſutures of the full, 
generally the coronal, ride, i. e. have their edges ſhot over one another, 

which is frequent in infants, and occaſions convulſions and death. 

HEA D-Pikck. 1. Armour of defence for the head, an helmet, a 
morion. I pull'd off my Head. piece. Sidney. 2. Underſtanding, force 
of mind. Eumenes had the beſt head. piecs of all Alexander's captains. 
Prideuæ. | | | 

 Hrad-QuARrTERsS, /ub/?. [of bead and guarter:} the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous or lodgment for ſoldiers. The brain is the Head. guar- 
ters or office of intelligence. Collier. | 

Hrap-sair [of a tip) thoſe ſails belonging to the foremaſt and 
boltſprit, which govern the ſhip's head. | 

8 a great wave coming right a-head of the ſhip in her 
courſe. | 

H a' box, a borough town of the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 172 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Hea'psTRONG, adj. [of head and firong} ungovernable, violent, 
reſolute, to run his own way; as, a horſe whoſe head cannot be held 
in. Hendfirong and inconſiderate zeal. Hooker. | 

Hza'psTRONGNEss [of hea/ftrong] ungovernableneſs. 

Heap-workman: [of head, work, and man] the foreman or chief 
ſervant over the reſt, Se. 

To HEAL, verb act. [halgan, Goth. hælan, Sax. hela, Su. heilen, 
Ger. haulian, Du.] 1. To cure a wound, fore, &c. Thou halt no 
healing medicines. Jeremiah. 2. To reſtore fiom hurt or ſickneſs, 
to cure a perſon. Our Saviour healed the fick. Addiſon. 3. To per- 
form the act of making a fore, to cicatrize after it has been cleanſed. 
After ſeparation of the eſcar, I deterged and healed, W";/emar. 4. To 

' reconcile, to make friends again; as, he healed all diſſenſions. | 

To Hear, verb neut. to grow well. Uſed of. wounds or ſores. 
Wounds Heal. Shakeſpeare. | | 
HA LER [of heal] one who heals or cures. 1/aiah. 

Hta'LING, part. adj. [of halan, Sax.] ſanative, making ſourd ; 
alſo mild, mollifying, aſſuaſive; as, he's of a healing pacific diſpoſi- 
tion. | 

Heats, ſ %. [with bricklayers] the covering of the roof of any 
building, either lead, ſlate, tiles, &c. | | 

HALT [of hwyl, Brit. hel, hælu, or hælð, Sax. helſa, Su.] 1. 
A ſtate of body oppoſeg to diſeaſe, a due temperament or conſtitution of 
the ſe w eral parts, juices, &c. whereof an animal body is compoſed, 

both in reſpect of quantity and quality; freedom from bodily pain or 
ſickne fs. Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to a 
human body in the moſt perfect manner. Quincy. 2. Welfare of mind, 
egg principle of falvation. There is no hea/th in us. Common 

rayer. 3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. Why haſt thou forſa- 

ken me, and art ſo far from my health. Common-prayer P/alms. 4. 
Wiſlkiof happineſs in drinking. | 
(7M | HeaLTu ſurpaſſes riches, 
Or, 1: the greateſt riches ; or, Is above wealth, 
Lat. Si wentri bene, fi lateri pedibuſque tuis, 
Nil diuitiæ poterunt regales addere majus. 

Ger. Geſundhcit ift befier als reichtulin. | 
That health is one of the greateſt happineſſes or riches, none are more 
ſenſible of, than thoſe who have been in an ill ſtate of body: but to 
ſee how free and laviſh moſt people are of it, one would think it was 
of no value. 

Hza'LTHFuL [of health and full] 1. Of a ſound conſticution, free 
from ſickneſs. 2. Well- diſpoſed. Had you an healthful ear to hear 
it. Shakeſpeare. 3. Wholeſome, ſalubrious. Good and healthful airs, 
Bacon. 4. Salutary, productive of ſalvation. The healrbful ſpirit of 
thy grace. Common-prayer. 

- Hed urFoLLY, adv. [of healthful] in good health; alſo whol- 
ſomely, EI 

_ Hea'LTayviNness [healpulneppe, Sax.] 1. Soundneſs of conſtitu- 
tion, ſtate of being well. 2. Wholſomeneſs, ſalubrious qualities. 
The health/ulneſs of their air. Addiſon. | 

Hea'LTHILY, adv. [of healthy] without ſickneſs or bodily pain. 

Hea'LTHiNEss [of healthy) healthfulneſs, the ſame as health, that 
ſtate of the body, whereby it is fitted to diſcharge the natural functions 
eaſily, perfectly, and durably. | | 
5 Hea'LTHLEss, [hzl-lear, Sax.]. wanting health, fickly, infirm. 

aylor. | | 

Hea'LTHsoME, adj. [of health] wholſome, ſalutary. Healthſome 


air. Shakeſpeare. | 
| 3 healdg, Sax.] having health, free from ſickneſs, hale, 


Hau, the ſame in beaſts as the after-burthen in women. 
Heae [heape, Sax. hoop, Du. and Scottiſh, hupen, L. Ger. hauffen, 
H. Ger.] 1. A pile of things laid one upon another. 2. A crowd, a 
rabble. A heap of vaſſals. Bacon. 3. Cluſter, number driven toge- 
ther. The failors run in heaps. Dryden. ; | 
To Hear, werb act. ſof hypan, or heapian, Sax. hoopen, Du. bu- 
pen, L. Ger. baffuen, H. Ger.] 1. To. pile, to throw together. 
Heap on wood. Ezekiel. 2. To lay up in heaps, to accumulate; 
with up. The wicked heap up ſilver. Jab. 3. To add to ſomething 
elſe. The late dignities Seap d up to them, Shakeſpeare. * 
Ahe more you nA the worſe you cheap, Ye 
Many men, as their riches increaſe, inſtead of being more generous, 
the more niggardly. The Lat. ſay, Creſeit amor nummi quantum 
ipſa pecunia creſcit. Money, and the love of money, increale toge- 


 Hza'yzn [of heap] one that heaps or makes piles. 


— 


ſpeare. 


a perſon. | 


Jpeare, 


fears. 8 . | 
Der kf Harz, ag, It is only uſed in compoſition, 
ap] lying in heaps. Gay, y 5 


To Hear, irrog. verb neut. heard horde, Dan.); 
part. paſ. [of hynan, Sax. booren, Du. horen Ce. WY. tre 90 | } 
5 G brd 4 


receive a voice or ſound by the ear ' du, 
| ſounds are diſtinguiſhed. 2. To liſten, Fa 10 the denſe by * 
What you ſo well 8 885 0 | 
Are pleas'd to hear, I cannot pri whe 
3. To be informed, to have an — vhs 4 re Denton, cop 
this man. Aels. ee by nan g oy 
To Hear, verb act. 1. To perceive by the | 8,4 
be beard; 2 Chronicles. 2. To give an ec $ one foung + ofa 
He ſent for Paul and heard him concerniy th WIN g 
attend, to liſten to, to obey. Hear the e 0 ath, 4g, 'Þ H 
To attend favourably: They think they ſhall 1 = mouth, Jo = 
ſpeaking. St. Matthew. 5. To try, to attend i600 ey for their mw) Hl 
cauſe as a judge or arbitrator does, Hear tne 105 to examine, and 
teouſly. Deuteronomy. 6. To acknowledge; A L es and Judge 12 | Hl 
Or heare/fi thou rather pure ethereal ſtream an piral he 
Whoſe fountain who ſhal tell? Je _ 
Hear figrifies a keeper, and is ſometimes initial: ; 
a glorious keeper; ſometimes final, as cyneheard 7 bare 1 2 
Gib/on's Cambden, It is now written herd; a8. 1% ae | 
keeper, hynd, Sax. | "ib Wd a 1 25 
 Hea KEK [of hear] one who hears or attends 90 42 
diſcourſe delivered o iginally by another. 7) tieg Ta 
— Hea'runG, /ab/t.{hypung, Sax. ] 1. That ſenſation wh Hs. 
due motion of the ſmall fibres of the auditory nerves, ! 7 oa TY 
the ears, and convey'd to the brain or common ſenſor TU den. 2 
ceives ſouncs, and judges of them. They have 76 1 it BY 
Audience. To give him hearing. Shakcjpeare, | e 5 Pope. 
The place of bearing. Aa. 4. Reach of the ear, Th 2 fo * | He's 
king charged thee. '2 *amuel. 9 E Tot 
0 HEA'RKEN, Ser nent. [of heancman, Sax, herber Cr into he: 
1. To liſten by way of cufiolity. To hearker after 7 en th 
| Rogers. 2. To give car to, to attend, to pay regard, 55 Fr: H 
me thou ſon of Zippor. Numbers. "0 Wc 1-100 
HEa'RKENER: [of hearken] a hearer, a liſtener. WH. 
Hea'gkse, abbreviation for hearken you. rr) 
Hea"Rsar, /ubf. [of hear and ſay] report, rumour, whats l *. 
no otherwiſe than by account from others. Deperde 110 ; 3a 
defame him. Addiſon. | aha = A: 
| Heaxse, /xc/?. [of unknown etymology. Jun] 1, \ f. . Prdialne 
riage for carrying dead corps to burial. 2. A temporary monument fer F pligence 
over a grave, You now bedew king Henry's Harb. Stalin, end.? 
HeaRsE [a hunting term] a hind in the ſecond yerr af eq HL 
HEART [of heonx, Sax. hiarto, Goth. herte, Du. O. 2d l. Cer. in. 
hertz, H. Ger. hierte, Dan. hierta, Su.] 1. The ſeat afl u an ani- e 
mal body, ſituated in the thorax, which by its alternate contradtion | He anz 
and dilatation is the chief inflrument of the circulation cf: e blood, and ö mind, 
the principle of vital action. It is ſuppoſed in populr language to be HEART 
the ſeat ſometimes of courage, ſometunes of affclim, 2, The chief | N 
/ VA 


part, the vital part. Barley will ſprout half an inch, and if i be lt 8 
alone much more, until the heart be out. Bacon, 3. The inner pen | boo 
of any thing. The heart of the country. Albit. 4. Perfon, chant EO 
ter. Uſed with reſpe& to courage or kindneſs, What fays my hurt rartyhal, 
of elder ? Shatejpeare. 5. Courage, ſpirit. I will ater lake heart, En Ih 
Sidney. 6. Seat of love, Who loſt my heart while ] preſer d my Wy A 


ſheep. Pope. 7. Affection, inclination. The king's {art vas towards . WI 
Abſalom. 2 Samuel. 8. Memory. Deliver'd overby trart and traditions * rapid 
Raleigh. 9. Good-will, ardour of zeal. To ke u hint an thin E 
is to be zcalous or ſolicitous about it. 10. Paſſions, anxiety, concent. | — bas 
Set your heart at reſt. Shakeſpeare. 11. Secret thoughts reclles of the l Ih 
mind. She deſpis'd him in her heart. 2 Samuil. 12. Diſpoſition d * a: 
mind. He had a Heart to do well. Sidzey. 13. The hear b conſi Mito 10 
dered as the ſeat of tenderneſs. A hard heart therefore 5 duch. boſe ar p 
Heart-hardening ſpectacles. Shakeſpeare. 14. To ſiad in the teat; yon. Th 
to be not wholly averſe. Sidney. 15. Secret meaning, hide * bin their 
tion Then ſhew you the Beart of my meſſage. Shakapeart, . , vehemer 
Conſcience, ſenſe of good or ill, Every man's hear! and 1 Tadion, 
Hooker. 17. Strength, power. To give trees more heart, - 0! Hg 5 
To plow ground out of heart. Mortimer. 18. Utmolt degree begy | fre. 
me to the very heart of loſs. Shake/jeare. 19. Life. I ® * Potential H 
ſeems ſometimes to ſignify, if life was at ſtake, and 2 chymical p 
tenderneſs. 20. It is much uſed in compoſition for mind 07 afl. EAT rin 
That the HearT thinketh the tongue (peaketys ld des, ſeaſons 
It ſhould be fo always; and tho' wicked men take a gr ecel lame rays 1 
POE to conceal the evil intentions of their 5 by lying aud een banics, th; 
et their tongue generally betrays them ſoon or late. | q acts wi 
. HearTs fin 3 os) Lady denoted the yalou 0 , by vu 
rity of the bearer, when arms were the reward of a 75 of l the leſs fo 
they are become common to all perſons that have wealth ind this js %, 


worth, 

Hear of a Tree, the middle part of it longitudinal. , 
HzaART-Acn [of heart and ach] ſorrow, anguiſh of mnt 
Jpeare, 5 ie forrow: Hhal⸗ 

HrART-BRIAK [of Heart and break] orerpowering 0 
womans 
HearT-preaA'KER [of heart and break] a cant mne . 5g 
curls, ſuppofed to break the heart of all her love. 
beart-treakers it grew. Hudibras. erpowe 
Hea'kT-BREAKING, adj. [of heart and break] overp® 
ſorrow.  Heart-breaking moan. Spenſer. | 
HEeAaRT-BREAKING, abi. overpowering 
breaking and confuſion. Hakexvell. 
2 A*'RT-BURNED' [of heart and Guru] havin : 
akeſpeare. in in the 
eee ſubſt. [of heart and burn] 1. 4 Poiſon 
mach, commonly from an acrid humour. evi or grudge . 
Heart-burning and diſcontent. Sci. 3 "3 pede gh 
” ed. id 


fl rg wit 


r emulatio 
ſoirit with 
E ATER, fu 
do ſmoor 


butt 


grief, Greater 


g the bean erf 


2 lov 

HzART- Dax, adj. [of beart and dar ſincerely bel | 
* 5 ; I i ; 

EART-EASE, ſub/t. [of beart and eaſe] quiet, tranquillf ? 

as bart ni 


HI E A 


„ „ene. ach. living quiet. Millon. 
1 1x9 e in 15 conſcience. Poe. F 
5 4 4 plant. It hath a trailing ſtalk, emitting claſpers, 
11 fatens itſelf to whatever plant ſtaiids near it. {he flower- 
| t of three leaves, and the flower of eight, and are of an 
e i ure; the ovary. becomes a-fruit like a bladder, contain- 
anomale = in form of peas, of a black colour, having the figure 
ms g of a white colour, upon each. Miller. | 
11 T-QUELLING) adj. conquering the affections. Sperſer. 
Bragg. Neunte, adj. killing with anguiſh. Waller. 
He arT-ROBBING, adj, exſtatic, depriving of thought. Spenſer. 
HrarTs-EASE, a plant. Itis a fort of violet that blows ail ſummer, 
and often in winter. It ſows itſelf. Mortimer. 1 
HeakT-SICK. a9. 1. Pained in mind. If we be heart-/ick. J aylor. 


. Mortally ill, hurt in the conſtitution. Heart-fick groan. Shake- 


I Hi ART-SORE, ab. that which ſtrikes the heart with ſorrow. Spen- 
"i d ing] the tendons or nerves 
| WT-STRING, ſulſt. [of heart an firing | e tendo 
| bed in brace and ſuſtain the heart. Jo be fad till thy Se- 
* c. Taylor. 3 
| OS RE adj. 1. Smitten to the heart. Milton. 2. Driven 
O the heart, infixed for ever in the mind. ShaEνU t 
Hleer-swrrLIxd, ad}. rankling in the mind. Sper/er. 

HAK T-whol E, ad. 1. Having the affections yet unſixed. Dry- 
Ar. 2. Having the vitals yet unimpaired. Shakeſjeare. 
H:/arr-woUNDED, adj. Filled with pation of love or grief. 


1 Filling with grief. Rowe. 


Into heart, to encourage, to ſtrengthen, to make lively. Hear!ening 
em that were formed. Sidney. 2. To meliorate with manure. May. 
Hlranru [heopd, or heapeh, Sax. baerve, Du. bert, Ger.] a chim- 
pey-Hoor, on which a fire is made. ; ep 

Har v, adv. [of N 1. Sincerely, vigorouſly, diligently, 
Werbury. 2. From the heart, fully. I heartily forgive them. Shake- 
„e. z. Eagerly, with defire. Eating heartily of the food, Aa- 


7 
WE H: rr [of hearty] 1. Freedom from hypocriſy, ſincerity, 
adialneſs. Derive a liberty from heartine/s. Shakeſpeare. 2. Vigor, 
cence, {ength, With more Heartincſi than the kindneſs of a 
end. 7ay/r, | 
Har. [heantleppe, Sax.] wanting courage or hope, deſ- 
ring. ſpiritleſs. | | 
Herres v, ado. [of heartlef] without courage, faintly. 

7 ns [of Heart lit] want of courage or ſpirit, dejection 
mind, 2 5 5 
Hearty [of heonxa, Sax. ] 1. Healthy, luſty, lively, in full health. 
Cordial, fincere, warm, zealous. Hearty inclination to peace. 
nenden. 3. Vigorous, ſtrong. Whoſe laughs are hearty, Pope. 
Strong, hard, durable. True hearty timber. Wotton. | 
He ARTYHALE, adj. [of heart and Hale] good for the heart. Ba- 

teartyhale. Spe nſer. | | Bs RE 
Hrar ſheat, or hæx, Sax. heede, Dan. Heeta, Su. heito, Goth. 
we te, Du. and L. Ger. hitre, H. Ger.] 1. One of the four prima 
ities, which (according to the new philoſophy) conſiſts very muc 
Ihe rapidity of motion in the ſmaller particles of bodies, and that 
1 ty way ; or in the parts being rapidly agitated all ways. 2. Un- 
15 rehemence of rage. 3. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
WF intolerable Seat which are there. Bacon. 4. Hot weather. 
* ng the heats might advance. Addiſon, 5. State of any body un- 
A the action of the fire. A blood-red heat. Moxon. 6. One vio- 
Kion unintermitted. Refreſhment betwixt the heats. Dryden. 7. 
burſe at a race, between each of which courſes there is an inter- 
bon. The laſt beat. Dryden, 8. Pimples in the face. Fluſh 
bin their faces. Addiſon. g. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſ. 
, rehemence of action. In the heat of the battle. Atterbury. 
Faction, conteſt, party rage. Popular heat. K. Charles II. 


\ Intent 
b. 1b, 
(cients, 


il =o Hear [in phyſic] is that which is an effect of real elemen- 
D fre. LR . | 
12 7 Wential HE Ar, is that which is found in wine, pepper, and ſeve- 


thymical preparations ; as brandy, oil of turpentine, &c. 

tar [in geography] is diverſified according to the different 
des, ſeaſons, ©. and ariſes from the different angles under which 
lame rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of the earth : For it is ſhewn by 
banicg, that a moving body ftriking perpendicularly- upon ano- 
V atts with its whole force; and that a body that ſtrikes not di- 


Wy, by how much more it deviates from the perpendicular, acts 
f the leſs force. | | 


Felton 


at deal d 
nd decel 


or 10 
but ſoct, 
inſtead 0 


an warmer in ſummer than in winter, when it is well known, 
earth is nearer the ſun in winter than in ſummer ? * Anſwer, 


d. Hbal⸗ au 5 . . 0 .* . 
© in ſummer, his rays ſtrike. more direct upon us, in winter 


©. Sh 4 6 785 

| * * verb add. havian, Sax. ecten, Du.] 1. To make hot, 
a woman? x 3 the power of burning. 2. To cauſe to ferment. 
2 Sanf8! * 8 undried heats them. Mortimer. 3. To make the conſti- 


a vg To fee meat fill knaves, and wine Bear fools. 
jentg wd 44h 1 4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or deſire. A 
zwanülation bears your breaſt. Addiſon. 5. To ayitate the blood 
hurt PS With ation. When he was well heated 55 4. 

eater . ATER, jubſt F h £ . * 7. 
* a 5 0 __ an iron made hot, and put into a box- 
enfant FA dd Pant linen, 1 
5 . (hes, Sax. heyde, Du. Heeve, L. Ger. heave, Su. and H. 
re the es) A kind of plant, or wild ſhrub. It is of low 
Its of one 1 ſmall, and abide green all the year; the flower 
er. T » 18 naked, and for the moſt part ſhaped like a 


| | © Ovary, which is in the bottom of the flower, becomes 


red, dal | Containing many ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 2. The place 
0 * | r 2 lentifully, a place overgrown with it. Upon 
ity L vith ſhrubs of LP our way. Shakeſpeare, 3. A place co- 


fowl that 


Ar- Cc atever kind. Heats of roſemary. Bacon. 
e vlarge fowl that frequents heaths. . 


| T0 Hr'aR TEN, verb deb. [of heart, of hyyvan, Sax ] 1. To put 


And this is one reaſon aſſigned in ſolution of that philo/ophic problem, 


H E A 

HATE, lit. ſhæden, Sax, heyden, Du. heiden, Ger. hedning, 
Dan. hartha, Goth.] pagans, idolaters. It either takes an s in the 
plural, or may be uſed without. ä | 

HEATHEN, a. gentile, pagan. | | 
He'aTnenrsn, belonging to the heathens, wild, ſavage, rapaci- 
ous, cruel. A heathenijp, or rather inhuman, edict. South, 
 HeaA'THENTSHLY, like an heathen. | | | 

HEea'THExISuNEss [of hratheri/] heatheniſh manner, nature, or 
Uſpoſition. | | 3 

Ha“ THENIsM [of heathen] the principles or practices of heathens, 
paganiſm. 

HEATH- Paas, a bird. | 

HgATHn-Peaſe, a kind of wild peaſe, a ſpecies of bitter vetch. 

HeaTh-Roſe, a flower. 

Hears, pl/ar. [of heat; which ſee] the exerciſes that are given 
horſes by way of preparation. | 

To HEAVE, irr. verb act. hove, pret. hoven, irr. fart. paß. [heo- 
pen, Sax. hoven, Du. heMan, 'Tetit. Hafan, Goth. N. B. This verb 
may always, and is now generally uſed as a regular one; hæpꝛran, Sax. 
h kwa. Su. heven, Du. and L. Ger. hewen, H. Ger.) 1. To lift, to 
raiſe from the ground. Had riſen or heav?d his head. Milton. 2. 


To carry, Heave him away upon your winged thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To raiſe, to lift. His heavy hand he heaved up on high. Sper/er. 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. | 

The groans of ghoſts that cleave the earth with pain, 

And heave it up. '__ Dryaen. 
5. To force up from the breuſt. The wretched animal hecaw'd forth 
ſuch groans. Safe care. 6. To exalt, to elevate. One Head on 
high to be hurl'd down below. Shakeſpeare. 7. To puff, to elate. 
Heawzd up into high hope. Hayward. | | 

To Heavt, verb neut. 1. To pant, to breathe with pain. He 
heawes for breath. Dryden. 2. To labour. dtruggled and heawed at 
a reformation. Hecker. 3. To riſe with pain, to ſwell and fall. The 
heaving of this prodigious bulk of waters. Addiſon. 4. To keck, to 
feel a tendency to vomit. i | 

To Heave and Set [a ſea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip, when at anchor, 
ſhe riſes and falls by the force of the waves. 

- Heavs, iH. from the verb] 1. Lift, effort upwards. The next 
teave of the earthquake. D+ydev. 2. Riſing of the breaſt. There's 
matter in theſe ſighs, theſe profound heawes. Spabeſpcare. 3. Effort 
to vomit. 4. Struggle to rife. 
After many ſtrains and Jeawes 
He got up to his ſadle eaves. Hudibras. 
- He'aven n probably of heapian, Sax. to elevate, becauſe 
we mult lift up our heads to behold it; or heopd, Sax. the places 
over head, Tobnfon ; Heven, O. and L. Ger.] 1. Ihe throne of God, 
the ſeat of the bleſſed, both angels and pure ſpirits departed, That 
ſummons thee to hcawer. Shakr/. 2. The regions above, the expanſe of 
the ſky, the firmament. Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall Zeaw'z 
invade. Dryden, 3. Ihe ſupreme power, the ſovereign of heaven. 
As a teſtimony of their being ſent by heaven. Temple. 4. The pagan 
ods; the heathen divinities, the celeſtials. No more obey the 
eavens than our courtiers. Shakeſpeare, 5. Elevation, ſublimity. 
The brighteſt Sean of invention. She ee. 6. It is often uſed in 
compoſition. | - 

Query, If the words [ntavens and EARTH] mean any mote than 
our /#b/unary ſyſtem, or the earth and its atmo/þhere, in many paſſages 
of ſcripture ; and in particular in theſe texts, The waters ABOVE 
the heavens”, and © the heavens and earth which now are, are re- 


, ſerved for fire — Me? 


Hea'ven [with aſtronomers, called alſo the etherial or ſtarry 
heaven] is that immenſe region, wherein the ſtars, planets, and co- 
mets are diſpoſed, 1 8 ö 

He a"ven-BEGOT, begot by a celeſtial power. Dryden. 

- Hea'ven: BORN, deſcended from the celeſtial regions, native of 
heaven. Pope. | 

Hea"ven-BRED, produced or cultivated in heaven. Shaz/peare, 

He a'ven-BviLT, built by the agency of gods. Pope. 

* Hra'ven-piRecTeD. 1. Raiſcd 1 towards the ſky. Pope. 2. Taught 
by the powers of heaven. Pope. | 

Hea"venLy, adi. [of bean] 1. Reſembling heaven, ſupremely 
excellent. The love of heaven makes one heavenly. Sidney. 2. In- 
Pow ry, heaven, celeſtial. The mother of the heavenly race. 

den. ; | 

EAVENLY, adv, 1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven, 
Heavenly penſive contemplation. Pope. 2. By the agency or influence 
of heaven. Our heawenly Fee ſoul. Milton. 
1 HEAVENWARD, adv. [of heaven, and peand, Sax. ] towards heaven. 
C A f 

He*ave-Offcring [among the Jews] the firſt- fruits given to the 
prieſts. Numbers. 

HgzauLMe, or Hzauns, Fr. [in heraldry] an helmet, or head- 

iece. | | | 
a HE'aviLY, adv. [of b-awy] 1. With great weight. 2. Grievouſly, 
afflictively. Co/{:er. 3. Sorrowfully, with an air of dejection. Why 
looks your grace ſo hrawily to day ? Shakeſpeare, 4. Slowly, dully. 

HE'AvINESS {of heavy) 1. The quality of being ponderous weight. 
2. Dejection of mind, depreſſion of ſpirit. Inclined unto ſorrow and 
heavineſs. Hooker. 3. Inaptitude to motion or thought, dulneſs of 
ſpirit, languor. Our ſtrength is all gone into heawine/s. Shakeſpeare. 

. Oppreſſion, affliction. 5. Deepneſs or richneſs of foil, The fat- 
nefs and heawine/s of the ground. Arbuthnot, 6. Weightineſs, ſad- 
neſs of mind. . 

Heavy [heapix, Sax. heefve, Dan.] 1. Weighty. tending ſtrong- 
ly to the centre; oppofite to light. 2. Dejected, ſad, melancholy. 
A light wife doth make a heavy huſband. Shak;ſprare. 3. Sluggith, 
flow. Heavy. gaited toads lie in his way. Shakeſpeare. 4. Grievous, 
oppreflive, affliftive.. Menelaus bore a heavy hand over the citizens. 
2 Maccabees, 5. ln alacrity, wanting briſkneſs of appearance. 
My heavy eyes. Prior. 6. Wanting ſpirit of ſentiment, unanimated. 
A heavy Writer. $wift, 7. Wanting activity, indolent, lazy. A 
hearyy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 8. Drowſy, dull, torpid. 
Heavy with ſleep. St, Luke. 9g. Stupid, fooliſh. Heavy headed. 
Shakeſpeare, 10. Burthenſome, tedious, troubleſome, My idle and 


heavy 


* 
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HED 


heavy hours. Locke. 11. Loaded, encumbered. His men heavy and 
laden with booty. Bacon. 12, Not eaſily digeſted, not light to the 
ſtomach. Heavy to the ſtomach. Arbuthnot. 13. Rich in ſoil, fer- 
tile; as, heavy lands. 14. Deep, cumberſome ; as, heawy roads. 
Heavy, adv. [and as ſuch, it is only uſed in compoſition] heavily. 
F:awy-laden. St. Matthew. | 
He'pzerRMan [probably ſo called of eb] one that fiſhes below 
bridge for whitings, ſmelts, &c. and commonly at ebbing water, 
Mead, ſub. [of GJopa;, Gr. the number ſeven] ſeven, as 
years, weeks, days, Wc. Brown. 
Hz nDo'MADAL, adj. or HEBDO'MADARY [of hebdomas, Lat. a week] 
pertaining to a week, weekly, conſiſting of ſeven days. Grown. 
HrBpo'MaDarY, Or HEBDOMADEE'R [of , Gr. a week] the 
hebdomary or week's-man, a canon or prebendary in a cathedral 
thurch, who took care of the choir and offices of it for his week. 
' He're [nen, Gr. youth] the goddeſs of youth. 
HeBz'xnus, Lat. [with N N the ebony tree. 
To HE'RETATE, werb ad. [hebeto, Lat. hebeter, Fr ] to dull, to 
blunt, to ſtupify, Hebetate and clog his intellectuals. Arbathnot and 


Pope. 


_ HrnerTa'TiOon [hebetatio, Lat.] 1. The act of making dull or 


blunt, 2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
HRE [hebetuds, Lat.] bluntneſs, dullneſs. Harvey. 
' Hes1'scus, Lat. [with botaniſts] marſh-mallows, : 
He'BRat5M [bebraiſmus, Lat. hebrai/me, Fr.] an idiom of the He- 
brew language. | 
He'sraisT [hebreus, Lat.] one ſkilled in Hebrew. | 
He'sz ew [o, Heb.] the Hebrew language. 5 
HERR TCIAN, 4. [of Hebrew] one ſkilled in Hebrew. Raleigh 
and Peacham. | 
Hzgr1pes, iſlands on the weſt of Scotland, of which Sky, Mull, 
Iſla, and Arraan, are ſome of the largeſt. 
He'caTE, a goddeſs of the heathens, to whom the poets give three 
names, as Luna, in heaven; Diana, on earth; and Proſerpina, in 
hell. 


 He'carows { hecatombe, Fr. ecatombe, It. heeatumia, Sp. hecatombe, 


Lat. exaTo» ee, 7. e. an hundred oxen] Euſtathius ſays, an hecatomb 


ſignifies a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen; but it is generally taken for an 
hundred animals of any fort. Qthers are of opinion, that hecatomb 
is only a finite number put for an indefinite, and ſo ſignifies no more 
than a great many. Slaughter'd hecatombs around them bleed. Aa- 
diſon. 

„ OOO Lat. [exaTouCaio, of exaror, an hundred, and 
B8;, Gr. an ox, becauſe an hundred oxen were then offered in ſacrifice 
to Jupiter] the month of June. | 8205 

ECATOMPHO'NIA, Lat. [of exarw, an hundred, and Powe, Gr. 
to ſlay] a ſacrifice offered among the Meſſenians, by ſuch as had ſlain 
an hundred enemies in battle. 24 
HEcATONTATHY“LLVUu, Lat. [of aro, an hundred, and @Quanor, 
Gr. a leaf ] the hundred-leafed roſe. 

Heck, a rack at which horſes are fed with hay. 
To He'cxLe Flax [hackelen, Du. bachelen, Ger. heckla, Su.] to 
break it with a wooden inſtrument, called 
A Heck [hackel, Du. hechei, Ger. hackle, Su.] an inſtrument 
for dreſſing flax or hemp. | 
He'cTic, or He'cTICaL, adj. [hifique, Fr. of tie, Gr. habit 
1. Pertaining to a hectic fever, habitual, conſtitutional. This wor 
is joined only to that kind of fever which is ſlow and continued, and 
ending in a conſumption, is the contrary to thoſe fevers which ariſe 
from a plethora, or too great fulneſs from obſtruction, becauſe it is 
attended with too lax a ſtate of the excretory paſſages, and generally 
thoſe of the ſkin, whereby ſo much runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance 
enough in the contractile veſſels to keep them ſufficiently diſtended, 
ſo that they vibrate oftener, agitate the fluids the more, and keep 
them thin and hot. Qing. 2. Troubled with a morbid heat. No 
heir ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. Taylor. 

HecrTic, ſulſt. an hectie fever. Shakeſpeare. 

Hz'crica, Lat. an heQlic fever. | 
. Heerica, FEBNIS, Lat. 15 «ig, Gr. habit] a continual ſlow fe- 
ver, as though it was riveted in the conſtitution. | 
Hector, a vapouring, bluſtering, turbulent, noiſy fellow, a 
bully ; from Hector, the valiant ſon of Priamus king of Troy. South, 

To HE TOR, verb ad, [from the noun] to play the hector, to 
threaten, to treat with inſolent authoritative terms. He&oring his ſer- 
vants. Arbuthnot. | 8 | 1 | 
Io He'cror, verb neut. to inſult, to bully, to vapour, to vaunt. 
Others ranting and heforing. Stilling fleet. „ 

. He'oa [old records] a haven, a port, a landing- place, a wharf. 
Hxpa lun, toll or cuſtom paid at an hythe or wharf for landing 
1 ; | 
wes . Lat. [with botaniſts] the ivy-tree. | 

Hepzra'criovs , [hederaceus, Lat.) belonging to ivy, producing 
Wy. > 
"OOO Terreſtris path botaniſts] the herb ground-ivy. 

He"pgr al Crows [among the Romans] a crown of ivy, worn in 

public feaſtings and rejoicings. 46628 
Hor RR O Us [bederifer, Lat.] bearing ivy. 
_ Heperiro'rmas Lat. [of bedera, ivy, and forma, Lat. form] of the 
form. of ivy. | | 
HxDERO SE [hederg/us, Lat.] full of ivy. | 
To Hock, verb af, [hexian, Sax. heggen, Du. heeken, L. Ger. ] 
1. To incloſe or encompaſs with an hedge, or fence of wood, either 
dry or quickſets. 2. To obſtruct, I will Zedge up thy way with 
thorns. Hoſea. 3. Fo encirele for defence, England g in with 
the main. Sha4z/peare. 4. To ſhut up within an incloſure. A law 
to hedge in the cuckow. Locke. 5. To force into a place already full. 
[This ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. To edge in, is to be put in by 
the way that requires leaſt room; but hedge-may ſignify to. thruſt in 
with difficulty, as into a Leage. Tobnſon] _ | 
You forgot yourſelf | Th 
To hedge me in, I am a ſoldier. + Shakeſpeare, 
To Hepcr, verb neut. to ſhift, to hide the head. To ſhuffle, to 
hedge, and to lurch. Shakyfyeare. = | 
To Hepes [at cock-fighting] to lay on both ſides. 


H EiF 


Hex, ſub. [hexxe, Sax. begge, Du. bers 1 

Fr.] a fence of thorns, or ſome ſhrubs about x e Ger, bes 
HepGe, prehxed to any word, notes ſomething ne. land, th 

loweſt claſs : perhaps from a hedge, or hedgels 8 mean, vie 


, of the 


any known place o birth. 'Zohn/on. The helps rec a Ma how 
; 2 HE'DGEBORN, adj. [of hedge and born meanly born pare 
birth. Shakeſpeare. | i Of ng Kuong 


Hepceru'muToORY, ul. a plant. Ainſworth 

HepGE-KoG [hexze-box, Sax.] 1. A quadruped all 
with ſharp prickles, hke thorns in a hedge. 2. 4 wt 

l grant ye | 
| Doſt grant me hedge Hog. S5 1 
HE DOG E-Hoc, trefoil, an herb; alſo the globe 0. %% 1 
Hepce-nvy'ssoP, /ub/t. [of þ | art 
; Jabſt. (of Badge and Ay] a fell 
wort. It is a purging medicine, and a very rough one 0! Vito, 
it is ſaid to be a vulncrary. Hill. 8 

HepGemu'sTARD, a plant. The flower has fo 
in a crucial form, it becomes a long, ſlender, bi 
ing many round ſeeds. The ſpecies are five. 

HE“ DOCENETTIE, a plant. 

HE'DGENOTE [of hedge and note] a word of contemre 6. 1 
writing. They left theſe hedgenotes for another fort gf, 

He DEI [of hedge and pig] a young hedgehog. Sore 

He'pGtr [of hedge] one that makes hedges, Wim. 

HE“ DOEROW E hedge and row] the ſeries of tree: or buſh 
planted for incloſures. Hedgcrows of myrtle. Perch, 5 

He'octsPARRow, a ſparrow that lives in buſhes, : 

HEDGINGBILL, ſalſt. [of hedge and Lil!) a cutting bil uſd in 
making hedges. 

HepY'osm us, or HepyY'0$MUM 
herb mint. _ | | 

Hepy'exos [CA , Gr. ſweet treating] the herb pricf%com 
a ſort of ſuccory. x we 

Hrepy'sMaTa, ſweet oils or ſauces. 

HepysMaTa [with phyſicians] any thing that gives 2 rd! 
good ſcent. 

Heep, ſub}. [of hedan, Sax, to beware, boeden, Du. 4 Ge, 
1. Warineſs, carefulneſs, fearful attention, ſuſpiciods yh, Jak: 
heed, have open eye. Shakeſpeare, 2. Care, attention, Pi wan- 
ton heed and giddy cunning. Milton. z. Care to avoid, e uud 
take heed of the neglect or contempt of his worthip. His. 4 N. 
tice, obſervation. Birds give more heed, and mark orcs more than 
beaſts. Bacon. 5. Seriouſneſs, ſtayedneſs. 

He did it with a ſerious mind, a heed 

Was in his countenance, Shalefeart, 
6. Regard, reſpectful notice. No heed is given to kt te fans, 
L'Eftrange. | 
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| Take good Heep will ſurely ſpeed, 
Lat. Abundantia juris non nocet. (Abundance of lau, bits ro lau.) 
The more a e x. we go about a thing, the mor tin we hare . 
at leaſt to hope ſucceſs. | | ban's 00 
To HRD, verb af. [he dan, Sax. hoeden, Du.] to find, to cb. es 
ſerve, to attend, to regard. 2 mans ! 
HE“ED Tul 2 Sax. ] 1. Careful, attentive, aberring, ils Hen of 
heedful ears. Shakeſpeare. 2. Wary, cautious, {uſc1085, Gire AY Ince upon 
heedful note. Shakeſpeare. 1. Heiz * 
Hz'zpruLLY, adv. [of Beedful] attentich, caretuly, Wuff. bods, furn 
Watts. 9 | | F ul, are x 
He'epeuLNess [of beedful} warineſs, watchfulnek, Ei. Ih the hor 
 He'eviLy, adv. cautiouſly, with vigilance. Heis Ap, 
HET EDI Ess [of hedleap, Sax.] careleſs, rega 


3 Wnt be ſe 
He'EDLESLY, adv. [of heedle/s] careleſy, une. Haix Pre 


dies, unatentive. 
-irbatcutt 


and Pope. 5 i 0 is to in 
_ He'tpLesNEss [of beedle/s}] negligence, inattention, Vi heir; not! 
Locke. | vent him. 


ToHei, 
Hr ix po, 
Hex BS g 
an Lat.] - 
Hell E88 
er him. 
Herzsnip 
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Hee [hele, Sax. hiele, Du. baal, Su.] 1. Tle back ab 
foot that protuberates behind. 2. 'The whole foot of 11 
fountain running from bis bee. Adliſen., z. The ger 8 
in flight. Shew them a fair pair of Heels lot. Ehen, Lol 
be at be aa to purſue cloſely, to ploy, ne; OM " 
my preferment. Shakeſpeare: 5; To puriue 35 aun 1 14 
by the Engliſh navy 5 —3 Bacun, 6. To folow . 
dependant. gs Ea 

He came fighing un, 

Alfter th' admir'd heels of Bolingbroke. 

7. To lay by the beels; to fetter, to ſhacklc, to P 
thing ſhaped like a heel. A kind of hee! or kel 
The back part of a ſtocking ; whence the phrale 
to be worn out. Shakeſpeare. 

To HEL, verb neut. [from the ſubſl.] to dance 

I cannot ſing, E 

Nor 4-el the high lavolt. Shate/peare- , b hands. 

Ane pair of Hez1s is worth two alt f where a 
That is, it is better to run for it, than be beaten, 
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not the courage or force to withlland his ene t, let tim 1 
na. c&ur, qu'il ait janbes; he who has no e . 
legs. A 0 3 of a i chat ö 
HET of a Maſt, that part at the foot of a ma | 
red away ſlanting, to fit the ſtep. in the keelſon. js ſaid to heel 
To — verb neut. [ſea language] 3 flup 7 
ſhe lies down on her ſide; . in or 
To Heer, verb act. or lay down 2 ſhip on | 


caulk, cleanſe, or ſheathe her. much vin 


HEe'tLE& [with cock-fighters] a cock who ſirikes 


We akon | r fxt 
EC = 
art e ſhoe, to ſupply W we) to put 

"To Dr ad. [of beel and fi © I 
leather on a ſhoe-heel. 
„ [heprt, or heave, Sax.] heaving, e. 


hi his ſides, 
He cracks his . lere. 


Wich vialent 5%. 


2, [For haf?] handle. Boch blade and 
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on tif 


buſt 


1 2 . 0 aſed for the prin- or a ourve, that ariſes from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the common: 
Hzcr MONICA, Lat. * P Wee : Apollonian parabola, being bent round into the periphery of a circle; 
cipal actions Ot a uman bo Ys Re chronologers] the epocha or and is a line then pailing through the extremicies of the ordinates, 
He'G18A (fight, 151 Parks and Arabians, who begin their which do now converge towards the centre of the ſaid circle. | 
account of time uſed, by ya forced to make his efcape or HeELico'merry [of hs, a ſpiral curve, and Hern, Gr.] an art 
accounts * che e Vhich was on Friday, July 16. A. C. which teaches how to draw or meature /piral lines upon a plain, and 
fight from the City of Vece, .  ſhew their reſpective properties. | | 
622. ba 0. ; ho buys up proviſions in HEeLico'METES [of ne-, the ſun, and KENT, Gr. a comet] a 
HE'GLER), a fore taller, a CO 1 on tp > phenomenon ſometimes ſeen at the ſetting of the ſun, 
5 W 0 * cow. An, - 5 pertaining to Mount Helicon, a hill of Pho- 
EI FE n ? : f flight uncaſineſs and lan- cis, ſacred to the Mules. ; | . | 2 
HEI Fee i r A 50 7 I'll be hang'd. Shate- HeLico'sopiy [of iE, a ſpiral curve, and cog4a, Gr. wiſdom] is 
or. Heigh bo, ſed by Dryden, contrary to cuſtom, as a voice of the art of delineating all forts of ſpiral lines in plano. ont 
prare, 1 1 7 for = Lonour af old England. Dryaen. HeLioce'nTRic Place of a Planet [of u., the fun, and xeiſſęo, a 
exultation. And 54g 7 "h de, hede, or heah, Sax. high; hooghte, centre, Gr. Heliocentrigue, Fr. in aſtronomy] is that point of the eclip- 
© On, WY G 4 hoche H. Ger hocher Su.] 1. Elevation tic to which the planet, ſuppoſed to be ſeen from the ſun, is refer- 
| Du. hochte, O. 1 5 Sho * 04 aſſigned, =, "4 i From what height red, and is the fame as the longitude of the planet ſeen from the ſun. 
155 * The 5 of a well proportioned man, is equal to Hire us De, Gr.] the flower golden hocks, or 
e 1;fance from one end of the finger of one hand to the other, when golden tuts. | > EB 
8 tended as wide as may be. 2. Altitude, ſpace mea- HeLIO“GRAT Hie, adj. [of zu., the ſun, and yeatiz®s, Gr. deſ- 
tus 12 een twenty, and in Height near fifty feet. hy wt belonging 10 the deſcription of the jun. . 
„ Degree of latitude. Guinea lieth to the north ſea in ELIOGRAPHY [naoypaPiny of z., FI ſan, and fer ph, Gr. to 
| th 155 belebt as Peru. 4bbot. 4. Summit, aſcent, towering emi- deſcribe] a deſcription of the ſun. | | 
1 Not climb the heights to which ſome others have arrived. HtL1o'scopE [A %,. Of 1M©-, the ſun, and d&xomw, Gr. to 
| __ Saunt f — dignity of ſtation. England to her 58 50 F F 10 is a 4 of 3 e = to 7 ad the 
41 f . 6. The utmoſt degree, full com- body of the ſun without offending the eye; which is done by making 
greateſt 3 n ly hay S Bacon. 7. the object and eye-glafſes of it either of red or green glaſs. 
dletion. Putrefaction doth not tiſe to its eight at once. 7 Nn ve-glau. i > 
| Frrmoft exertion. I ſhall now put you to the height of your breeding. HEeL1o'sTRoPHON, Lat. [1AoppoPcy, Gr.] the great marygold, of 
| Shakeſpeare. 8. State of excellence, advance towards perfection. tur nſole flower. | | BE . 
| ci Jattes are carried to greater heights. Addiſon, HEe'LioTROPE [nAvoTporiov, of ., the ſun, and vero, Gr. to 


| Hs1car [with geometricians] the third dimenſion of a body, con- turn] a plant called turnſole, which is ſaid always to follow the courſe 
idered with regard to its elevation above the ground. | of the ſun; the ſun-flower. | e EY 

| Heicur of 4 Figure {in geometry] is a perpendicular line drawn HeLioTROPE of Pherecydes, was an erected /ſy/us, whoſe ſhadow 

from the top to the baſe. As A B, Plate VIII. ſhould marl the advance and receſs of the ſun to and fiom the repirs, 


To Her'ouTEx, werb act. 1. To encreaſe in height, to raiſe higher. The old Scholiaft on HomtR's Odyſſey, ſuppoſes ſome ſuch heliotrope to 
2. To improve, to meliorate. 3. To aggravate. To heighten our have been in the iſland of Ortygia ; and that the poet refers to it in 
| confuſions. Addiſen. 4. To improve by decorations. The heighten- Fat clauſe, I ONE | 
; ings of poetry. Dryden. | | | : g 08. go KEAL0L0.s fa i i; 
Hzicars (in military art] the eminences round a fortified place, i. e. Where are the returns, or tropics of the ſun. | 

ton which the beſiegers uſually poſt themſelves © 7 ro on 55 Od . lib. 15. 1. 403. 
& - HeiLant pes, Lat. the membranes which inveſt the brain. An ENqQuirY into the Life and Writings of Home, p. 284, &c. 


om the Teutonic hoon, ſhame ; hence hainous would ſeem the more rhumb line, ſo called, becauſe on the globe it wings round the pole 
5 analogous orthography] atrocious, wicked in a high degree. Moſt ſpirally, and ſtill Comes nearer and ncarer to it. ; 


WW HeihovsLy, adv. [of heinous] atrociouſly wicked. ward circle of the auricle. By its etymology it thoutd ſignify ſome- 
| Hzrnovsxzss [of heinons] atrociouſneſs, wickedneſs. Rogers, thing in a /piral orm. „ 15 
Heixusg [hunting term] a roebuck of the fourth year. | | Herrx [with geometricians] a ſpiral line, or figure. 
Hen [heres, Lat. heretier, Fr. erede, It. Beredero, Sp. heredtiro, HELIX [in architecture] the collicoles or little volutes under the 
Port. erf, Du. and L. Ger. erbe, H. Ger. enpe, Sax. ereve, Leut. capital of the Corinthian order. 
, | Eire, O. Fr.] one who ſecceeds to an inheritance, &c. HELL [helle, Sax. helle, Du. O. and L. Ger. holle, LI. Ger. hella, 
y Hei (in common law] one who ſucceeds by right of blood to any Teut. halge, Goth. enfer, Fr. infernum, Lat. adus, Gr. "\NC), Heb. ] 
; dan's lands or tenements in fee. 1. The reſidence of the devil and of wicked ſpirits. That ſummons 


Hein of Bhod [law term] one that ſucceeds by right of Blood to thee to heaven or to Fell. Shaleſpeare. 2. The place of ſeparate 
y man's lands. . | ſouls, whether good or bad. He deſcended into hell. Apoſiles Creed. 
Heiz of Inheritance, an heir that cannot be defeated of his inheri- See Hapes. 3: Temporal death. Ihe pains of hell came about me, 
& upon any diſpleaſure. 5 W ag the ſnares of death overtook me. P/alms. 4+ The place at a running 
Heir Loom chein and xzeloma, Sax. goods ; law term] houſhold play to which ſuch as are caught are carried. Sidney. 5. The va- 
pods, furniture, ſuch as having for ſeveral deſcents belonged to a cancy underneath a taylor's ſhop-board, into which he throws his 
uſe, are never inventoried, but neceſſarily come to the heir along ſhreads. Hudibras. 6. The infernal powers. While Saul and Hell 
Ih the houſe or other freehold. Swif7. croſt his ſtrong fate in vain. Cowley. 7. It is uſed in compoſition 
Herg Apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is fo ſettled that it by the old writers more than by the modern. 

knot be ſet aſide, without altering the laws of ſucceſſion. HE"LL-BLACK, adj. Black as hell. Shakeſpeare. , 

Haix Preſumptive, the next relation or heir at law to a perſon; FHE'rL-2rep, aj, [of hell and bred] produced in hell. Spenſer. 

ld is to inherit from him ab inteſtato, and who, tis preſum'd, will! He'LL-BrOTH, . [of hell and brotb] a compoſition boiled up 
£74 nothing but a contrary diſpoſition in the teſtator being able to for infernal purpoſes. Shakeſpeare. 

ent him. 


figned to hell. Milton, 


1 | HEe'LL-DooMED [of gel and decem] con 

, f Jo HEIx, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ] to inherit. Dryden. _ HeLLEBORA'STRUM, Lat. {with botaniſts] the wild black helle- 
; 4 Hr Ax Dou, hcirſhip, or the right and title of an heir or heireſs. bore,” . „ | 

Pr Heragss [heretiere, Fr. herede, It. heredera, Sp. heredeira, Port. HELLEBORA'STER, Lat. [with botaniſts}, the great ox-heel. 

1 er, Lat.] a female heir, a woman that inherits, an inheritrix. HE'LLEBORE [£axPogo:, Gr. Helleborus, Lat.] a plant called Chriſt- 
bd Hear Ess [of Heir] being without an heir, wanting one to inherit mas flower. It hath a digitated leaf, the flower conſiſts of ſeveral 
* —_—_— leaves placed orbicularly, and expanding in form of a roſe ; in the 
! 


Hxrxsir [of heir] the ſtate, charatter, or privileges of an centre of the flower riſes the pointal, encompaſied about the baſe with 
F. ö ; 


| ſeveral little horns between the chives and petals, which turn to fruit 
Hitcr'sarTes, a ſect in the ſecond century, who condemned vir- full of roundiſh or oval feeds. Miller. 


16 ly, and held it a duty of religion to marry. ; | _ HeLLEBORE, White [weratrum, Lat.] a plant. The flower is na- 
; - * MINA, Of Hxrco'sis, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an ulceration; a ked, conliſting of ſix leaves expanding in form of a roſe ; the pointal 
ind ing to an ulcer, ; | 


: | turns to a fruit, in which three membranaceous ſheaths are gathered 
Boy DRIA, Lat, certain ſmall ulcers in the ſkin of the head, into a little head full of oblong ſeeds, reſembling a grain of wheat. 
; and red like the nipples of breaſts, and that run with matter; There are great doubts whether any of its ſpecies be the true hellebore 
[ens Bruno calls them puſtulz ulceroſz, in general, and ap- of the ancients. Miller. 

Us both to GaL.ex's, and P. Zomnzra's uſe of the word. HELLEBORINE, wild white hellebore. 

3 pret. and art. pafſ. [of to hold] See To Hor p. ' HeLLEBORO'SE [ Helleborcſas, Lat.] full of hellebore, 

Z EA CNUS, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb elecampane. . He'LL-cOvERNED, directed by hell. Shake/feare. 


q ko 4 . 1. . -s . : 
2 0 e en Lat. an ancient military machine, for the battering HE'LL-HATED, abhorred like hell. Shakeſpeare. | 
n d e walls of beſieged places. 8 HE'LL-HAUNTED [of Sei, and aunt] haunted by the devil. 


tmc, Lat. [of e., Gr. the ſun] ſacrifices and other ſolem- Dryder. 


| es performed in honour of the ſun Hsz'LL-HouxD, falt. [helle-hund, Sax. ] 1. Dogs of hell. A / 

4 ; g 5 S i 18 4 ell- 
pa thy 0 cal ana. Gr. beliaque, Fr.] pertaining to the ſun. hound that doth 24 us 4 to death. Sha pvar 6. : 2. Agents of hell. 
red, 1 ergin No Faber of” a Star [with aſtronomers] is its iſſuing or My he/lhound; to lick up the draff and filth. Milion. 

| 11.7, of the rays and luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was before HE“LLIsn. 1. Having the nature and qualities of hell, infernal, de- 
_ n | teſtable, egregiouſly wicked. Some Hi breaſts. South. 2. Sent from 
oY . vetting of a Star, &c. is its entering or emerging into hell, belonging to hell. What other heavenly or 4e// title thou liſt to 


ra 

b+ To 2 fun, and fo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſuperior have. Sidney. 

| Prins. FRF ; y He'LLISHLY, adv. [of belliſb] egregiouſly wicked, infernally 
„ adv. [of beliacal] by emerſion from the rays of the deteſtable. | 

Di rz kin os ; HECLLIsuN ESS [of Le!lifþ)] wickedneſs, deteſtableneſs. 

„ Gr.] the de 5 NTHEMUM, Or HELIia'NTHON, Lat. [aN HTL Kettles [in the county of Durham} certain pits full of 
Flical, * edge hyſſo or wild ruſh. | water. 

bow, ige, Loc, Gr. Beller, Fr.] ſpiral, having many convo- IE II- KITE [of bell and 4ite] a kite of infernal breed. The term 
rien . | hell prefixed to any word notes deteſtation. 

dar the ſame as U Minor, Lat. [with aſtronomers] two conſtel- HZ“LLENIsu [emo Gr.] an imitation of the Greek tongue, 
Need Paras Le ger and Minor. | the proper idiom or peculiar phraſes in the Greek tongue. 


We a. [with mathematicians] is a parabolic ſpiral, H 


HrIII- 


7 > 7 . * 3 4 f 2 . . : 25 . 7 7 
He1'xovs, 4%. See Hatnous [haineux, Fr. from hain, hate, or HEL1SPHERICAL Line [of belrx ard jphere ; in navigation] is the 


* . / * 5 þ . 2 1 2 . 
eu and accurſed ſacrilege. Hooker. HE'L1x, Lat. [n, Gr.] the outward brim of the ear, or the out- 


— 


* P : * FEISTY 1 . 2 * * 
—— — — —— 


| HEL 

Hetr.nxrsrtcat, [wanngixes, Gr.] pertaining to the Greeks or 

Helleniſts. | . | 
He'LtEnsTs, Grecians; alſo Greciſing Jews, who uſed the Sep- 

tuagint tranſlation of the bible,  _ 3 
t'LLESPONT [Moores Gr.] the narrow fea or ſtreight of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſo called of Helle, who was drowned there. 
HE'LLWARD, adv. {of Hell] towards hell. Pope. 3 
' HeLM, denotes defence; as, eadbelm, happy defence; feghelm, 
victorious defence; berthelm, eminent defence: like Amyntas and Bæ- 
tins among the Greeks. Gibſon's Camden. RY 
Hu [helm, from helan, Sax, to cover, to protect, helm, Du. 
and Ger. hielm, Su.) 1. A covering for the head in war, a helmet, a 
morion, a head-piece. 2. The upper part of a coat of arms that 
bears the creſt. Camden. 3. [helma, Sax.] The tiller, or handle of the 


rudder of a ſhip; 4. [With chemiſts] the head of a ſtill or alembie,, 


the upper part of the retort, ſo called from its bearing ſome reſem- 
bance to an helmet. 5. In the following line it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether ſteerſman or defender is intended: I think ſteerſman. 
You ſlander os | f 
The Helms o'th' ſtate, who care for you like fathers. SHH. 
HLM of the State, the chief place of government in a nation, the 
ſtation of government. Let thoſe who are at the helm contrive it bet- 
ter. Swift, _ „ 5 
To bring a Thing over the HIM [with chemiſts] is to force oN 
fire up to the top of the veſſel, ſo that it may diRil down by the bea 
of the head into the receiver. | 
Jo HETLu, verb act. — 0 the ſubſt.] to guide, to conduct. 
Hanmer, The buſineſs ke hath helmed. Shakeſpeare, SEE 
_  He'Lmtp, adj. [of helm) furniſhed with a helm or head-piece. 
Milton. | | | 


He'tvsLEY, a market town of the North-Riding of Vorkſhire, 


near the river Rye, 197 miles from London. 3 

HL“ ur [of helm, Sax. probably a diminutive of helm. Johnſon. 
helm, Du. Ger. and Teut. or Heaume, Fr. elmo, It. elmo, Sp. Helmut, 
barb. Lat.] armour for the head, a helm, a head- piece. 

HzLuET [with heralds) is accounted the nobleſt part of a coat- 
armour, for which there were anciently ellabliſhed rules; but, at 
preſent, many wear rather what they fancy, than what they have a 
right to. 5 h 

HELMmnTHAco'cic [of ale, a worm, and eyuwy®>, of a, Gr. 
to draw or lead out] expelling worms. | | 

HELMINTHA'GOGUEs, medicines which expel worms by flool. 

HELMINTHIC, ach. [NH dos, Gr. a worm] relating to worms. 

He'copts [-, Gr. moiſt, marſhy] a particular kind of fever, 
accompanied with colliquative ſweats, the tongue being dry and hard. 
Bruns more correctly defines it to be a Bumid fever, and which is from 


the beginning attended with sYMeToMaTIC [not critical] ſweats, 


ſweats which give no relief, Oc. | 
HR (Los [N., Gr. a nail or ſtud] a round, white, calious ſwelling 
of the foot, like the head of a nail, and fixed in the roots of the hard 
{kin of the foot. 1 | 
Hx.o'ss, Lat. of Gr. [with ſurgeons] a tnrning back of the eyelid. 
To Here, irr. werb att. [holp, pret. holp, or hialp, Dan. holpen, 
irr. part. paſſ. hiulpen Dan. Holpen, Du. and L. Ger. helpan, Sax. 
helpen, O. and L. Ger. helkken, H. Ger. hielpe, Dan. bielpa, Su. hel- 
fan, Teut. Hiſpan, Goth.] 1. To aid, to aſſiſt, to ſupport. 2. To 
remove, to advance by help. To help him up. FEccle/raftes. 3. To 
free from pain or diſeaſe . Help and eaſe them. L 4. To cure, to 
heal. Love doth to her eyes repair | 1 
To help him of his blindneſs. Shakeſpeare. | 
5 remedy, to change for the better. It is a thing we cannot 
elp. Sandenſn. 6. To forbear, to avoid. He cannot help believ- 
ing. Atterbury. 7. To promote, to forward. It will Help the expe- 
riment. Bacon. 8. To helpro; to ſupply or furniſh with. Whom 
they would /p "to a kingdom, thoſe reign, 1 Maccabees. This verb 
may always, and is now moſtly uſed as a regular one, 
To Hr (or ſerve) one at table. | 
To HELP, verb neut. 1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Servants Bel 
much to reputation. Bacon, 2. To bring a ſupply. . Made it their 
care that the actors ſhould hep ont where The muſes failed, Rymer. 
Here [help, Sax. hielp, Su. hilp or bulp, Du. O. and L. Ger. buff, 
H. Ger. helf, Teut. hilp, Goth.] 1. Aid, affiſtance, ſuccour, ſupport. 


2. That which forwards or promotes. An hep to the teeth of children. 


Bacon. 3. That which gives help. Another 2% St. Paul. himfelf 
aftords us. Locle. 4. Remedy. There is no helþ for it. Holler. 
He'Lyex [of help] 1. One that helps or afliits, an aſſiſtant, an 
auxiliary. His he/per is omnipotent. Taylor. 2. One that admini- 
ſters a remedy. An Belper oftentimes of evils. More. 3. A ſupernu- 
merary ſervant. A he/per in the ſtable. Swift. 4. One that ſup- 
_ plies with any thing wanted. . 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And belper to a huſband. a7 inch | ; 
He'LyruL [of De Sax. ] 1. Aſſiſting, uſeful. Helpful ſwords. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Wholeſome, ſalutary. Helpful medicines. Raleigh. 
HE'LeLess [of helpleay, Sax.] 1. Deſtitute of help, unſupported, 
void. —_— of all that human wants require. Dryden. 2. Wanting 
power to ſuccour one's ſelf, All three how Seh. by: each other lie. 
Dryden. 3. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. Your he/plef; fame de- 
fend. Pope. 4. Irremediable, admitting no help. Such 2e harms 
it's better hidden keep, Spenſer. 
HE'LPLESLY, adv. E helpleſs] without ſuccour, without ability. 
He'z»Leness [of hefpleſe) want of ſuccour, want of ability, the 
being deſtitute of help. 
Herres [in the manage] are ſeven; the voice, rod, bit, or ſnaffle, 
the calves of the legs, the ſtirrups, the ſpur, and the ground. 
\Hg'LsTON, a borough town of Cornwal, 294 miles from London, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 5 
_H#&'LTER-SKELTER, adv. heolr ven- ceado, Sax. Sinner. i. e. the 
darkneſs of hell; hell, ſays he, being a. place of confuſion] confuſedly, 
diſorderly, in a hurry. Shakeſpeare, , | | 
HeLve+ſhelfe, Sax:] the handle of an ax. Raligh, 
To Herve, verb af. [fromthe ſubſt.] to fit with a helve or handle. 
He'Lxine (Ata, Gr.] pellitory of the wall. 
Hzrve'ric, 
Swiſs Cantons. 


* 


ble border ſewed together. 
3. [Hemmen, Ger. 
Hemm ' in by 
breath; as, 
crying hem. 
1 a ſect who ba 
an eye] a diſtemper when a perſon can only {ze by day light 
 Hewtrro'Brovs, adj. [of Ie, a day, and G9. Gi. life] that; 
but one day. ” 
itſelf in a very clear day, an 
Gr. a courſe] centinels or guards among the ancientz, intel 
the ſecurity and preſervation of cities and other likes 2 
round the city every morning, and patrolling all day roundt fr 
no enemy was nigh the place. 


which the actions of every day are enter'd down, 


of or pertaining to the Helwetii, i. e. the Switzers or 


HEN 


Hru [#,Lat.] an interjeRtion of calling. 
_ Hem, /u6/t, [hem, Sax. J 1. The edge Part of cloth 

of a garment turned down and ſewed to keep threag, f 5 
MWiſeman. 3. [hemmen, Du.] the noiſe uttered b. ode 
expiration of the breath. His morning her, Aion 
To Hau, v#b a, 1. To cloſe the edge of cloth x 


© dra 
psd, 
en and Violent 


2. To border, to edge. Y a hem of Cog. 


All the ſkirt about 
Was henmm'd with — 4 fringe. §henſer 
to incloſe, to encom aſs, | 
y hills. Sidney. Len cken o be. 
To Hem, verb neut. to utter a noiſe by violent expulſion af h 
t 


To HEu a Perſon [hummen, Du. | to call a perſon at : Ciſtance þ 
J 

HemrzroBa'PTI3Ts [of tgp, a day, and g . 
12 heſelres every ke Gr, Gl 


EMERALO'PLa, Lat. [ywtpanoria, of nucpa, the day, and uy, C. 


HemtRoca'tiis, Lat. [nuporannc, Gr.) a fort of lilly thatg 
ats itſelf up at night, D 


HemzRoDRO'MN, Lat. [of aue, of nwgs, a day, 2d 115 
f 


by Waking 


HemMERoL0'GriuM, Lat. [ npergoNoyron, Gr.] a diary ; 2 book in 


He'mi [nwov, Gr.] half, a word only uſed in compoſi, 
HEMICERAU NIVs, Lat, [of muxiec, and wi; Gr, a fur! 
bandage for back and breaſt. Bruno. | 
Hewmicra'nNion [nx any, of uοο. half, and rang, Gr, the cn. 
nium] a pain in either half part of the head only at atine, 
He'M1Cck any, H. [ofypov, half, and x2an, Gr. the kal her 
He'micycLe, Fr. [hemicyclus, Lat. αννιαντð., of nur, al ad 
ux Nd. Gr. a circle) an half circle. 
HErMiDRACAMon, Lat. [of ywov and dau, Gr.] lil: dun. 
He'MiNna, /ub/?. an ancient meaſure. No uſed in melee oly. 
nify about ten ounces in meaſure. Quincy. | 
Hem1o'tvs, Lat. [of yaev, half, and o., Gr. the whok] a . 
cient mathematical term, occurring chiefly in muſical writes, ſyn, 
ingthe ratio of athing, whereof one contains the other once with 
Hemio'N1T1s, Lat. ase, Gr.] the herb moon-fer or mak rn. 
Hemo'nium, Lat. ( u⁰νẽ,,N, Gr.] the herb hart's-tongue, 
Heme ='61a, Lat. [munnctia, Of nwov, and wor, Gf. b fibe] 
a pally on one ſide of the head only. 10 its etymology road fig- 
nify that ſpecies of the paß, which attacks one hair ate body, b 
Hr'M1PLEGY, ſub/t. the ſame with bemip/egia, Sone pattil difr- 
der of the nervous ſyitern. | : 
_ He'misenene, Fr. [emisfero, It. ei: ferio, Sp. bij bern, Lat, 
naue p, of nur, and opal, Gr. a ſphere} the halfofthe globe or 
ſphere, ſuppoted to be cut through the centre, in the plane of oneof 
its greateſt circles. Thus the equator divides the tereſtil globe into 
northern and fouthern hemiſpheres ; and the equinottal the der 
vens after the ſame manner. The horizon alſo dindes the earth _ 
two hemiſpheres; the one Tight, and the other dak, according 35 the 
ſun is above or below that circle. 1 1 
HzursrRE RTI, or HemiSPRERICAL, ad. {of beniplere] velng 
half round, containing half a globe. . aw 
HrmtsPHEROTDAL ſin geometry] ſomething approaching 
gure of an hemiſphere ; but is not juſtly ſo. 1 Drde 
He'mrsT1c [hemiftiche, Fr. diger, Gr.] half avenc. PUR 
He'MiTone [in muſic] half a tone. - - termi 
HEmiTae1T#"vs, Lat. [nuilplaie., Gr.] an irregular in 
fever, which returns twice every day. „ bent. Mu 
Heuirgtirxus [with phyſicians] a mite, ** 110 
calls it a kind of intermittent, which returns every thi 5 WT 
48 hours takes up about 36 in the fit, nor in the N Galt 
/elutely ceaſe; but becomes only lighter ; for whic a {fee 
rightly obfery'd, that tis a comp any of a quotidian cn 
a tertian intermittent. Mgap Monita, &c. P. 4. l. plant ue ü. 
He'muock [heamleac, hemloc, Sax.] 2 narcotic P fe pe 
phyſic. The leaves are cut into many minute * boxer b fie 
the flower are bifid, heart-ſhaped and unequal. , 0 eumes uſed it 
ceeded by two ſhort channelled ſeeds, One fort 1 ee which 
medicine, tho! it is noxlous. But the hemlock of tlie 115 , 
was ſuch deadly poiſon, is generally ſup oſed 1 1 «cloſet; A 
. He'mwep Ia, part. adj. of to bem [0 hemmen, Vet, 
rounded. - „ Fr. fh 
He"MoRRHAaGE, or HE'MORRHAGY N a violent fu 
Ow oy blood, and pry pals Gr. to break or Dur 2 
of blood. %, Fr. f 
He'morrnomMDs, . without a ſingular 3 way” in ti 
It. aipeppodrs, of aipe, blood, and pro, Gr. to o 
fundament, commonly called the piles. i belongug e 
HEMORRHOT'DAL, Fr. adj. [from hemorrhoids] be 
janney, 0 
1 


the den 


in the fundament. * 
Hur [henep, Sax. hamp or hennep, Du. 3a 18 a 
Ger. hanf, H. Gor: e, Fr. canapa, hich linen and 2 
cannabis, 7 5 a ſort of fibrous ee by Wnic e lb 
made. It hath digitated leaves oppolite to 0 g, ent plant. 
have no viſible FA it is male and female in age quoi 
ropagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnſture And the ſe 
or its bark, which is uſed for cordage, cloth, & ol ile 
ſords an oil uſed in nitdicine. Mi/kr. id by ditches 
HeMP-Aa'GRIMONY, a plant. It is found w 
of Fivers. Miller. 1 \ nad ehcp 
Hz urEN, adj. [of benp] made © d bent 
Hs'uust [a hunting term wer and L. 
Hen [henne or F ens K Sax. hoen, PI- 8“ 
ban, H. Ger. a cock, hen . 
houſe cock, 2. A land fowl of any per 5 
ſtinguit the females from the male ; 48, 


| Nac Hera 100 art. 7: 
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er kater. binden, Goth, heonon, Sax. Bennet, 
From 3 another. Let them hence, away. 8e. 
age) Away, to a Giftarice. 'Hepce with your little ones. . 
on, . * diſtance, in other place.. All members of our cau 1 
2 7 Shakeſpeare. 4. From this time, in the future. 4 
ph ery ache. 5 For this = in con nence of this. Hence 
30 calls the fear of the Lord the beginning of 
Tilhtſo. 6. From this reaſon, from this ground. By too 
© —etile motion} the aliment tends to . Hence 
x Faced the force of exerciſe in helping digeſtion. Atrerbury. 
| From this ſource, original, or ſtore, _ . 5 | 
All other faces borrow'd Bene, FE 
Their light and grace as ſtars do thence. | Suckling.. 


' 1 zuthors, as the original force of 'the word hence was gradually 
| den. : : ; 88 | 4 
as verb af. to ſend off, to 4 N to a diſtance : obſo- 
wich that his dog he Lenc d, his flock he curſt. Sidney. 1 
iner ToR E, adv. [heonon; fon Sax. from this time forward. 
Hzx-paxs [hen-bana, Sax. byotyamuz, Lat.] an herb. The leaves 
ſoft and hairy, growing alternately upon the branches. The cup 
fie lower is wort, be NN and divided into five gents 
e fruit reſembles a pot with à cover to it, containing many ima 
+ vety che foan eo laß upon the ſides of banks and old 
ohills, It is a very poiſonous plant. 5 r 
Fu, a blank. © The ſeeds bof the ivy-leaved ſpeed well, or 
all hen-bit. Derbam. . 15 Wl. ny | 
Hence20'RWaRD, adv, [of hence and forward] after this time, for 
time to come, | | 
Hi 'ncuman [of bync, a ſervant, and mar. inner. hengyx, a 
ſe, and man. Spelman] a page, an attendant, a grcom : obſo- 
e. Shaleſſecare. | _ 1 
o Hen, verb act. 3 Sax. ſrom bends, low Lat. pret. and 
br. f. hent 3 which ſeems borrowed from hand or hond, 1 cut. ] 1. 
b ſeize, to lay hold on. 3 ‚ 
| The ſerjeants hent the young man ſtout, 5 N 
And bound him likewiſe in a worthleſs chain. Fairfax. 
To crowd, to furround. Perhaps the following paſlage is corrupt, 
J ſhould be tead bempmed. Johnſen | OS | 
Have bent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Gy . | 
E'N-DRIVER [of hen = driver] a kind of hawk. Walton. ; 
Wr'n-vaka, or Hey-Ha'sRIER, a kind of kite. Ainſworth. So 
ed probably from deſtroying chickens... : 
ſexn-Hea'RTED [of ben and heart] timorous, cowardly, like a 
: 2 low word. | | 5 


Funder by a woman, He was n-pecked. Arbuthnot. 


Nu. aof [of hex and root} the place where the poultry reſt at 
Purer, a ſort of plant. Alnſcuorth. ys 


» LINDE CaGON [of N-, of wxa,.cleven,. and yon, Gr. a 
[er] a geometrical figure, having eleven ſides, and as many angles. 
WNDECASY'LLABUM Carmen, Lat. a Greek or Latin verſe, con- 
* eleven ſyllables, and comprehending a dactyle, a ſpondee, 
ee trochees. | . 2 015 f 6550.4 Gb 
EnDIADIS Derdiæadie, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when two noun 
aitives are uſed inſtead of a ſubſtantive and adjective. See a bold 
ice of this figure under Maxnoop of CurisT..  .. .__ 
ure upon I hames, a market town of Oxfordihire „ 35 miles from 
lon. | | 
"LEY in Arden, a market town of Warwickſhite, 83 miles from 
(0n, : 4 . : 
2 in doomſday-book] a fine for flight upon the account 
nder. ; Ss 2 
IENGHEN [in old law] a priſon or houſe of correction. | 
Wrocnvs, Lat. [in aſtronomy] one of the northern conſtella- 
of fixed ſtars, See AvurIca. | | | 
INPPHY'LLUM, Lat. [of og, of ag, one, and Quay, Gr. a leaf} 
herb one-blade. 251 ö i 
0TICUM Lend, Gr. unitive, reconciliative] an edict of the 
peror Zeno, intended to reconcile and unite the Eutychians and 
eatholics. See EuTY CHlans, and ChñRISTIANS of the GiapLE, 
bread there, Caliph of the houſe of Abbas. 8 8 
Hrosixy [edlng, Gr.] unity, oneneſs, identity. 
WIE PAR, Lat. [nwap, Gr,] the liver. 
BEPATICA [are, Gr.] the herb liver- wort. 88 
erapies Vena (in 4 0 the liver · vein, the inner vein of the arm. 
rie, or HErATTIcAL [bepatique, Fr. eatico, It. bepaticus, 
t] pertaining to the liver. hy 

*PATIC Alves, the fineſt ſort of aloes, ſo called, of its being in 
en like my of the liver. Tak. | 
Pr TICUs Ductus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a paſſage in the liver, 
3 called pou Bir. 2 2 885 Rs 
> Lricus Morbus, Lat, [with phyſicians] the hepatic flux; a 
Musee a thin ſharp 104 Nas J which — fleſh has 
H, ed, is voided by ſtool. 1 5 ü | 

+ rok, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb liver-wort. - 

car Lat, [in phyfic] an inflammation. of the liver, with 
| a ceſs or impoſthume. 
*470500'PLA,Lat. (of rare. gen. of ara the liver, andozoww 
en a ſort of divination by ak Cn of beaſts. 
; £5, or 2 the fruit of the 2 ſhrub, commonly 


en Ein. Bacon. 


Heeraca'psy las, A | 
1 6 CO. eee Jeven, and capſula, Lat. a ſeed · veſſel] 
f Lol ra, ſeven, and ern, Ox. a ſtring] ver- 
L mb or play d on ſeven chords, . e. in . —— or 


er ly on an inſtrument of ſeven ſtrings. | 
| « ron [enrailper, Gr. J. a —— yy on having ſeven 
PTAGoN [of bebtagon⸗ 3 : 5 4 
6 tagone, Fr. et tagono, It. of exTa, /even, and - 
* gs) oor of ſeven ſides and angles. 4 4 
fortification] a place that has ſeven baſtions for its 


Frm hence, 18 à vitious expreſſion which crept into uſe even amopg 


Irrer o [of len and peck] governed the wife, cowed, 


HER 
. Hyepratownar, adj 
ving even avgles and ſides. - 3 | + 
© HEPTAGONAL Nubert, a ſort of polygonal numbers, wherein the 
„ ee of the terms of the correſponding arithutetical progreſſion 
is five. bk 


Part. ; 
HePTA'MERON, I 
or treatiſe of the tranſations of ſeven days. | „„ 
HE“ TAT EUCH  [:nlatin©-, of ena and rwz9,, Gr. a work or 
book] a volume conſiſting of ſeven parts. 23535 
HEPTANGULAR (of la, Gr. ſeven, and angularis, Lat. having 
angles] conſiſting of ven angles. 75 f 
eri Y (erla una, Gr.] the quality of having ſeven ſounds. 
HeyTAaAPHYLLUM, Lat. [enlapuancy, Gr.] the herb fetſoil, 7. . 
ſeven leaves, or tormentil. Its ecymology imports what has ſeven leaves. 
HeyTaA'PLEURON [enlantuper, Gr | the greateſt fort of plantain. 
HEe'PFARCHY [enlaxia, of ils, ſeven, and agyn, Gr. dominion] 
a government of ſeven Kings or ſovereigns, as that of the Saxons 
here in England called the Saxon Heptare hy. 
HEePTHEMi” ; 


MERIS, A veiſe in Greek and Latin pcetry, conſiſting 
of three ſeet and a ſy liable, 5. e. of ſeven half feet. © 
Hex, pronoun (hend, hen, in Sax. ſtood for their, or of them, which 
at length became the f. male poſieſſive ; haer, Du. chr, L. Ger. ihr, 
H. Ger.] ſhe, in the oblique caſes. Fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare. 

Hex [the feminine of the pronoun pofleſſive conjunctive] belong- 
ing to a female, of a ſhe, of a woman. See Hrrs. 5 

. EE Lat. Carex Ae, Gr.] the berb milſoil or yarrow. 
HzRAcLEO NI TES [ſo called of Heracleon their leadef] heretics of 
the ſect of the Gnoſtics, upon whole divinity they refined. They de- 
nied the authority of the prophecies of the old teſtament, and main- 
tained that St. John the Baptiſt was the only true voice that directed 
to the Meſſiah. | | | 5 | 
HxRAc DES, Lat. the deſcendants from Hercu'es, 

He'raLD [of heje, an army, and heal», Sax. a champion, He- 
rault, beraut, Fr. herald, Get. aralds, It. becauſe it was part of his 
office to charge or challenge unto battle or combat] 1. One whoſe 
buſineſs it is to regiſter genealogies, adjuſt enfigns armorial, regulate 
funerals, and anciently to carry meſlages between princes, and to 
proclaim war and peace. 2. A forerunner, a harbinger. 

The moſt mighty gods by tokens ſend 
Such dreadful hera/ds to aſtoniſi us. Shate/jeare. 

To Hx'RAL D, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to introduce as a herald ; 
now obſolete. To Herali thee into his fight. Shaty/peare. | 

HE “KAL DRY, /. [heraulderie, Er.] 1. The art or office of a he- 
rald. I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 2. Blazonry. 8 
Mäetals may blazon common beauties, ſhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble hera/dry. Cleaweland. 


Heraldry is a ſcience which conſiſts in the knowledge of what relates 


to royal ſolemnities, cavalcades, and ceremonizs, at coronations, in- 
ſtalments, creation of peers, funerals, marriages, and all other public 
folemnities ; and alſo all that appertains to the bearing of coat-armor, 
aſſigning thoſe that belong to all perſons, regulating their right and 
precedency in point of honour, reſtraining thoſe from bearing coat- 


armor, that haye not a juſt claim to them, &c. See Plate IX. 


HeRaLDs College, a' corporation eſtabliſhed by king Richard III, 
conſiſting of kings at arms, heralds, and purfuivants ; who are em- 
ployed to be meſſengers of war and peace; to martial and order co- 
ronations, funerals, interviews, &c. of kings, Sc. cavalcades ; al- 


fo to take care of the coats of arms, and genealogies of the nobility 


o 


and 127 5 | 7 
HERR [Ger be, Fr. erba, It. yerwa, Sp. erva, Port. of Herba, Lat. 
with botaniſts] is defined to be a plant that is not woody, and whoſe 
ſtalks are ſoft, as graſs and angelica, and which generally loſes that 
part which appears above ground, every year. CL” Ze 

Hz s Chr:i/tapher, or Baneberries, a plant. The flower conſiſts of 
five leaves, placed orbicularly in form of a roſe. The ovary becomes 
a ſoft fruit or berry, of an oval ſhape, and filled with ſeeds, which 
for the moſt part adhere together. Miller. 

HERR Paris, Robert, 7. 1 ſeveral ſorts of herbs. 


HerBa'ceous [herbaceus, Lat.] 1. Belonging to herbs or graſs. 


Herbaceeus plant. Rey. 2. Feeding on vegetables. Their teeth are 
fitted to their food, the rapacious to,catching, holding, and tearing 


their prey, the herbaceous to gathering and comminution of vegera- 


bles. Derham. | | 83 | 

He'rs = Capitatæ [in botany] ſach herbs as have their flowers 
made up: of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous, or hollow flowers gathered 
together in a round button, knob, or head, as the thifle. © © 

HzR “BASE, Fr. [erbaggio, It.] 1. Herbs collectively, graſs, paſ- 
ture. Thin herboge. Dran. 2. The fruit of the earth provided by 
nature for cattle. 3. The tythe of paſture. finſworth. 

Hu BAGE ſin law] the liberty that one has to feed his cattle in 
another man's ground, or in the foreſt. s 


Hax RAG10u⁵, 4nterius, Lat. [in ancient writers] the firſt crop of 


graſs or hay, in oppoſition to the ſecond curing or aftermath. 
HRA Salutaris ¶ in botany] the white thorn, ſo called upon ſup- 
ſition that our Saviour Chriſt was crown'd with it in deriſion, when 


he ſuffered on the croſs. | 


HNA [of Herba, Lat.] 1. A book which gives an account of 

the name, genus, ſpecies, nature, and nſe of herbs or plants. We 

leave the deſcription of plants to Hherbali, and other like books of na- 

tural hiſlory. Bacon. 2. A ſet or collection of ſpecimens of the ſe- 

veral kinds of plants, drietl and preſerved in the leaves of a book. 
H RNnarisM [from herbal} ſkill.in herbs. 


ATE ANABIST: or Hs'ayorT [berbarins, of herba, Lat. an herb, 
berbori/ie, Fr.] a perſon {killed in diſtinguiſhing the forms, virtyes, and 
nature of all ſorts of herbs, à perſon corivus in-herbs. rborift 
ſeems a miſtake for herbarift. Hadan. have exerciſed a. commen- 
dable curioſity. Bale. A curious herborrft has a plant, whofe flower 
periſhes in about an hour. R. 

He“ KBA R, /ub/t. Ca word, I believe, to be found only in Spenſer. 
perſer. 5 * 


Hzkna'nious [lerbarius, Lat.] pertaining to herbs or graſs. 
Hzasa'ric [herbaticur, Lat.] CROSS to herbs, = 
d ERBR 


e h bon lese . 


HETTAMUERIS, Lat. [of ena, ſeven, and wen, Gr. part] a ſeventh 


ON, Lat. [of OY ſeven, and maepor, Gr. a day] a book 


a IG - * = 


He'nnz [in French academies] a reward, or ſome good ftuff given 
to a horſe that has work'd well in the manage. >, 

He'sBELE's, ſub. [diminutive of herb, or herbula, Lat.) a ſmall 
herb. 3 1 5 ef 
ee | | 5 of 

| Theſe herbelets ſhall which we upon you ſtrow.  Shake/. 

_ HekBe'scexnT [herbeſcens, Lat.] growing to be herbs... _..., 
Hz“xBI [herbidus, Lat.] full of graſs or herbs. © 
HezBi'yerovs [herbifer, Lat.] bearing or producing herbs. _ 
HE'rBiLE [Herbilis, Lat.] belonging to herks, or fed with herbs. 

- pong [herbivorus, Lat.] eating or devouring herbs or 

raſs. 

A Hz'xBeRO On, ſub. a place of temporary reſidence ; now com- 

monly written harbour. The German lord, when he went out of 

Newgate into the cart, took order to have his arms ſet up in his laſt 

herborough, B. Johnſen. | | 

1 1 [herbulentus, Lat.] plentiful in graſs, containing 

erbs. : 

_ Hz'xpwoman [of herb and woman] a woman that ſells herbs. 

Arbuthnot. 


He'rBY, adj. [of herb] having the nature and qualities of herbs. . 


Moſs or Herby ſubſtance, Bacon. 

* Hercv'LEan, pertaining to Hercules, an antient famous heroe. 

HercvLtan Labours, great and dangerous exploits, ſuch as thoſe 

that were performed by Hercules. | op 
Hr'\rxcvi,s, according to the poets, was the ſon of Jupiter and 

Alcmena, the moſt illuſtrious and glorious of all the heroes of anti- 
quity. Dion Halicarn. ſays, he was a prince of Greece, that travel- 
led with his army as far as the Straights of Gibraltar, and deſtroyed 
all the tyraats of his time. See Bacenus and Herculis CoLUMNE. 


HercvuLes's Pillars, two pillars which Hercules is ſaid to have 


erected; the one at Cadiz in Spain, and the other at Ceuta in Africa. 
See CoLumnz and Baccnvs. 

HERCULE“ Us Morbus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the epilepſy or falling- 
ſickneſs ; ſo termed from the zerror of its attacks, and the difficulty of 
Cure, | | | 
I ſhould rather ſuſpect it was fo called from the manxer of its at- 
tack, as though the patient were frauck doaun by a ſudden blow of a 
club; and for the ſame reaſon as it is called the morbus caducus, or 

Falling-/ickneſs. | | 

HEAD [heond, Sax, herde, Du. and Ger. hiard, Dan. hairda, Goth.] 
1. A number of cattle or beaſts together. It is peculiarly applied to 
black cattle. Thus flocks and herds are ſheep and oxen with kine. 
2. A company of men: in contempt or deteſtation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ſnines, 
Count a . gb herd of Catilines. Dryden. 


3. It anciently ſignified a keeper of cattle, and in Scotland it is ſtill 


retained. hynd, Sax. And it is here alſo ſtill uſed in compoſition; 
as, a cowberd, goatherd, ſhepherd. | 8 
' To Hexp zogether [of heonv, Sax. an herd] 1. To live, run, 
or keep together in herds. Herd together like fellow-ſailors in a 
ſtorm. Norris. 2. To aſſociate. I'Il herd among his friends. Ad. 
aiſon. 0 

To HER D, verb a#. to throw or 
with the vulgar. B. Fohn/on. | 

HEe'rRDGRoOM [of herd and groom] a keeper of herds. Yonder 
herderoom. Shpenjer. 0 
Ha DpUAN, or He'xpsman [of herd and nan] one that tends 
herds, formerly an owner of herds. A herd/man rich. Sidney. 

He'rDweRcH, or Heo'RDweRcH [heonbipenc, Sax.) labours or 
ſervices of herdſmen, formerly done at the will of their lord. 

Hers, adv. [hene, Sax. hier, Du. and Ger. her, Dan. haer, Su. 
hiera, Teut, her, Goth.) 1. In this place. 2. In the preſent ſtate. 
Thus ſhall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 3. 
It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. Here's to the king one cries. 
Prior. 4. It is often oppoſed to there, diſperſedly, in one place and 
another. In the heath here and there, not in order. Bacon. 5. Here 
ſeems, in the following paſſage, to mean this 
a better where to find. Shakeſpeare. 

He'rtaBouT, or HER EA BO Urs, adv. [of here and about ; of hene 
and butzan, Sax.] about, or near 
remarkable. Aad ſen. | 

HerEa'FTER, adv. [of here and after; of hyne-eꝑren, Sax. 
Herafter, Dan. harrafkter, du.] 1. After this time, in time to come. 2. 
In à future ſtate. | 

HEREAFTER, bst. a future ſtate. 
out an hereafter. Addiſon. 

HERE-AT, adv. [of here and at; hene and æx, Sax.] at this, upon 
this. Offended here-at. Hooker. 23 | 

HrrEBY”, adv. [of here and by; of hene and bi, Sax.] by this. 
Hereby the Moors are not excluded. Brown. | 

And ſo herein, hereof, hereon, hereto, heretofere, hereunto, here- 
<with, &c. 

HERE de Ce/ar, an account of time, or epocha, from which the 
Saracens and Arabians reckoned their number of years : It took date 
thirty-eight years before Chriſt, | | 

HERE DITABLE, adj, [heres, 
ritance. Locke, 8 5 ; 

HerEDI TAMENT [heredirm, Lat. in law] hereditaments are ſuch 
things unmoveable, as a'man may have to himſelf and his heirs by 
way of inheritance; or ſuch things as deſcend to a man and his heirs 
by way of inheritance, and fall not within the compaſs of an executor 
or adminiſtrator, as chattels ds, 

HERE'DITARILY, adv. [of hereditary] by inheritance. Pope. 

HerEDITARY, adj. [hereditarins, Lat. hiridetaire, Fr. ereditario, 

It. © bereditario, Sp.] pertaining to inheritance, or ſucceſſion ; that 
which paſſes from family to family, or from perſon to perſon, by right 
of natural ſucceſſion, poſſeſſed or claimed by right of jnheriatics | 

HerE'piTaRY Diſeaſes, ſuch as children derive from their parents 
in the firſt rudiments of the fetus. 7, rut | 

HEREDITARY Right, is a right or privilege, by virtue whereof a 

rſon ſucceeds to the eſtate or effects of his Neale | 
. He'zrarz {of hene, an army, and Fanan, Sax. to go] a going on 
a military expedition. | | 2 * 


put into an herd. Are herded 


Lat.] what may be poſſeſſed as inhe- 


. 


is included; and where conſequently the party concerned b ache 


place. Thou loſeſt Here, 


this place. I ſaw hereabouts nothing 


Tis heaven itſelf that points 


. maphroditus, Lat. eg ne, of Efpne, 


* 


R 


'H E 
HAN NCATE. [of hene, war, and | 
paid in ancient 9910 9 — 5 carrying un 3 wey A beat] 
f HE'xEGELD [of hene and eld, Sax. a Feb i 
maintaining an armp pp. wen 
HERRELN, atv. kot here and in] in this. 
' H#rtinro, adv. [of Bere and into] into th: 
HErEMI'TICAL, adj. [heremitique, Fr. i; mol 6 
tical, from «pnu®-, Gr. a defart] ſolitary, adapted 


Heremitical flate of life. Pope. 
HerEo'F, adv. [of here and of] from this of gh 
. TEE) 4 * „ 90 this, 
HErReo'N, adv. Fog here and on] upon this. 
Hax Or, adv. [of here nd ot] 1. Out of t 
2. All the words compounded of Here and x 
after, are obſolete or obſoleſcent: never aſed 
in proſe, by.elegant writers, though, 
retained. 5b 3 
Here'slarcH [berifiarque, Fr. erefiarco, It. ate, 
an hereſy, and apy©-, Gr. a chief] an arch or chief af ae 
the author of an hereſy. Srilling flet. dn herich e 
Hexes10'GRAPHER [of azo; and rap, Or. tg wi 
of hereſies. | 
Hzres10'GRAPHY [of aiptors, 
writing or treating of hereſies 
HeRes10'LoGY [of agi and Ayu, Gr.] a diſcourſ. Fuer 
He'resy [Hurt ſie, Fr. ereiia, It. heregia, Sp, kk. ts 8 
Gr.] an error in ſome fundamental point of rifle f * 
obſtinacy in defending it; an opinion of 
that of the catholic and orthodox church. 
Query, If St. Aus ri does not ſupgeſt a much better defy 
hereſy in that laying, « Errare poſſum, hæreticus eſſe $019,” ; , - 
may; [as being a fallible man] but I wicy, xor be 1 1 
error to be ſomething incident to the 24e; Pi ß 1 
the coininG ſome mew doctrine in order to make 4 Pt l 5 
church] an acT or THE WILL “ or as St. Paul files ih 1% 
OF THE FLESH,” i. e. the effect of ſome corrupt and brane 
mind; a work in which the ſpirit of ambition, avarice, or 22 


üer 


Na nf, 


* 


« his place, Ha, 
repoſition, XC yu. 
in poetry, ing [bg 


vu 


) 1 wie 


hereſy yea! te) l. 
Y, and rap, Cr. to init te 


a1. 60 g 
1 ata; 40 21 
Private men, diferen frm 


* 
10! gr 


not of -convi#ion, as in mere miſtake of judgment, bu of Auen. 
TION, or REPROOF:; and if hardening himſelf ag te [yr 
ſnould be rejected, as SELF-CONDEMN'D, as anrears from Gal c. ; | 
v. 19, 20. Tee. c. iii. v. 10, 11. Ads, c. M. v. zo. 1 l. e. 
v. 5. 6. 2. Pet. c. ii. v. 14, 15, compared. Sce Bags, (ip. 
DboNI ANS, CERINTHIANS, 2 
* St. Augiſtin's own definition of a Heretic is, O dh n. 
poralis commodi gratia, &c. falſas ac ni a rig 
vel. ſequitur. IR EN. Ed. Grab. p. 94. | 
Heresy [in law.] Hereſy, in /cripture, is a work of 788 rLogh: 
But hereſy, in /aw, is a dient of judgment, from the fl far gene 
neral councils. See BExzans, Councirs, and acunentcal CAT PD 
compared. Above all, conſult the word Apkiaisrs, ard add 
there: But why this miſtaken body ſhould be brarced with the nams 
of heretics, I know not; but of this, I'm aftwe!, that it is rot a 
mere error of the underſtanding that conſtitutes wy man a Leet. 
HE“ ET EO, or HER ETO [of hene an army, and rogen, d.. b 
lead] a leader of an army, a duke. . 
HE'rET1C, ſubſe. ¶ heretique, Fr. hereticur, Lat, a eld, G:.] Ole 
who holds heretical opinions, and propagates chem in oppoliton t 


- the catholic church. 


HerE'TICAL, adj. [heretique, Fr. eritice,"t borttce, Sp. ler 
eus, Lat. aipfixog, Gr.] pertaining to heretics, or hereſy, containing 
hereſy. Hocler. | : 

HerE'TICALLY, adv. [of heretical] wich lerely, the manner 0 
an heretic. | 2 1 

HEN ETO“, adv. [of here and 7] to this, further, 20d b thy 

HERrEToOFO'RE, adv, [of hereto and ore) forme! cen. 

HERE UNrO', adv. [of here and unte] to ts. 

HEN EI“ TR, adv. [of here and with] with this, 

He'rior Cuſtom, was when the tenant for life was Dy 1 
liged to the payment of the beſt thing in bis pofciben, ane 10 
beſt horſe, at his death; which pay ment 35 to be made, pm Fade. 
the next heir in blood, but by any the next fucce#97. 

nſeth with his conſcience to paſs it over with a com 

eriot every year. Howel. Love as lord doth claim a 
Cleaveland. 

HEe'r180N, is a barriere made of on 1. 

wood, ſtuck full of iron ſpikes: it is ſupportes ! 
It is uſed in ſtopping © ne pro: WAK 

ture of a turnſtile; for it is equally balanced upon th Ly 175 

ſtands upright in the middle of the baun e L 
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His proper 

2. [In divinity] the people of God. 

Prayer. £ 
HerMma'PHRODITE, ſult. [ermafredito, 


e, 
: L, 

. * itÞ* 

Tt. zernoflratie, 5 Cr 
Mercur), aue ct it 
Monſtroſity cod 


Venus] an animal uniting both ſexes. 5 
C. 


pacitate from marriage, witneſs” hermaphr Whether there P. 
Bauxo very gravely puts this queſtion, % 1 

any ſuch ? though GaLen (as he obſerves) 2 der ſox be wels 
and no wonder if the frudure of the parts in e t word Cite 
ſidered, and what has been already {aid unde conpate 100 
Crirok mis, and Cox PoRA CAVERNOSA an Radl of be 
HERMAPHRODI'TICAL, adj. [of bermaphron! "i 
ſexes. Brown. ; WS, | bernentut 
\ HERMENEUMA'TICAL, or HenwenevrIcal © „ 0 
htrmeneumaticus, Lat. hermetique, Fr. from : e 8 
eppnreve, Gr. to interpret] interpreting, Peltan 8 
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Mercury] the ged of eloquence. +. 

ith rected] I kind of figure or ſtatue of the go 

TOE i. 2 is of marble, but ſometimes of braſs, without 
*t oo "ul uſually placed by the Greeks and Ronſzns in 

s an a 5 0 . 
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ſititious. i . 3 
all ſup or HzRMETIcAL, adj. [Lermetique, 
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ſort of meteor that appears in the night on the 


Fr. ermetico, It.] à name given to 
that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was the ih- 
in. We know but little of this Her- 
king of Egypt, a thouſand years be- 
ill extant under his name, 


Fr. from Hermes 


Travis TIC 172 
g 8570 pertaining to Hermes or Mercury, or to Hermes Te | 
Es the famous Egyptian philoſopher. See ALCHYMY an 
Hus, 


under both read GoL1tus. _ 3 
ler, Philiſif ly, is that which pretends to Ls, and - 
| all the phenomena of nature, from three chen ical principles, 

ercury. 
ne, 5 Phifi 5s that ſyſtem or hypotheſis in the art of 
4 which explains the cauſes of diſeaſes, and the operation of 
Fries, on the principles of ber metical philoſophy. | 
Leuk rica Seal, See HERMETICALLY. : 
Log TICALLY, adv. [of hermetical ; with chemiſts] as A glaſs 
1 hermetically, is one, that Having Its neck heated, till it 15 juſt 
Ir to melt. is twiſted cloſe together with a pair of red-hot pincers. 
11,55, à fect of heretics in the ſecond century, who held that 
Was corporeal. | » Io 7 5 ; 
Taye {hermite, Fr. contracted from eremiſe, ermitanno, Sp. ere- 
It. and Lat. «prpiln;, of sgnwor, Gr. a wilderneſs[ 1. A devout 
\ retired into ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for contemplation, 
rr, an anchorite. He took on him the habit of a Hermit. Ad. 

2. A bea liman, one bound to pray for another; improper. 
For thoſe of old, ; 

And the late dignites heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your herpt. Shakeſpeare. 
he reader will diſtinguiſh theſe fergle reclujes from thoſe incorpo- 
uonns, who form ſocieties. But I think that obſervation of 
pe and NEwTox holds good of both, wiz. that monkery, and the 
dation of dead nen, came in together. A late popiſh writer ob- 
bs, from the learned Chemnitius, that the invocation of ſaints 
rover 1nTo public aſſemblies about the year 730, by St. 
St. Crepory Nyſen, and St. Gregory Naxianxen, all of the mo- 
E order. Examen Concil, Trident, part 3, p. 200; and then, af- 
avitg enforced the argument with the additional ae ig of St. 
rye, St. Auſtin, St. Jerom, St. Chryſaſiem, St. Cyril, and many 
F /ichts both of the Greeł and Latin church, he adds, Shall we 
the boldneſs to ſay, that all theſe o EAT and noLY men were 
ly of encouraging an abominable practice? To which I anſwer, 
es; if the deciſion of St. Paul. (who is a much better authority 
all put together) may be received, 1 Tim. iv. 1——5. See 
ED, BRANDEUM, CATAPHRYGIANS, and EunoMlaNns, compared. 
[EMITAGE, Fr. [ermitaggio, It. ermita, Sp.] the place of retire- 
t or dwelling of an hermit, the cell of an hermit. We went to ſee 
ermitage, Addiſon. ET 8 
N ulTAN, a dry north and norch- eaſterly wind, that blows on 
toaſt of Guinea; a hurricane. | | 
kMITEss [of hermit} a female hermit. - 
1 [epp71x©-, Gr.] pertaining to an hermit, ſuitable 
Lhermit. | ; 
EIMITORY, ſubſt, [hermitoriun, in old records] a chapel, ora- 
er place of prayers belonging to an hermitage. 
IMoDACTYL [eppoduxſva6-, Gr. i. e. Mercury's finger] a root 
lenting the common figure of a heart cut in two, from half an 
It an inch in length. This drug was firſt brought into medici. 
uf: by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where the 
de uſe them, while freſh, as a vomit or purge, and have a way 
baſing them for food, which they eat in order to make themſelves 
The dried roots which we have are a gentle purge, but they are 
little uſed. Hill. | 
RM0GE'NIAns [fo called of Hermogenes their leader] a ſe& of 
kues in the ſecond century, who held that matter was the firſt 
bciple, or at leaſt ſelf-exiſtent and co-eternal with God, and idea 
mother of all the elements. 

Sp.] a 


pitt, contracted from heron [ heron, Fr. airone, It. airòn, 
ERS af Seige, a hern ſtanding at the water. ſide, and watching for 


Fox ab, an 


Id of large fowl. Peacham. 
4 


Hixey, or He rv aw 
„ and where they breed, 
ERNE'SIUM, barb. Lat. [in old Writings] any ſort of houſhold 
re, implements of trade, &c. 7 

„ ANIL, Jabſt. [of bern and hill] the name of an herb. Ain/- 
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bim. Lat. [with phyſicians] any kind of rupture, diverſified 
dung to the name of the part affected. Wiſeman, 1 
ul Apugſa, Lat. a watry rupture. 
*RN1A Cernoſa, Lat. a fleſhy rupture. 


ER * - 0 
3 14 Humoralis, Lat. is when the teſtes are filled with unnatural 


Herts 
bw too bi b 


a windy rupture. Es 

e ſame as Por NIA Uteri ; which fee. - 

pture-wort, burſt-wort, or knot- graſs. 

05 hernia, Lat.] burſten bellied. 

** beroe, Port. heros, Fr. and Lat. of news, Gr.] 
a great and illuſtrious perſon, who, though he 

Yet was eſteemed by the people a participant of 


II 


[from bern] a place to which hern sre- 


4 


HE S 


immortality ; and after his death, was numbered among the gods; naw 

it is uſed for a perſon of eminent magnanimity and virtue. And ſorit 

was uſed as old as Homxr's time, who applies it to the Greek ſoldier 

in common; as in the beginning of Agamemnon's ſpeeCh. . 
N PiN newes Jakes. Liad book 2. 1. 109. | 

2. A man of the higheſt rank in any reſpect. | 1 

Hzero'prans, Jewiſh heretics, who took Herod for the Meſſiah. .. 

He'rOEss, ſubſt. [herois, Lat.] a heroine, a female hero. Chaps, 
man. 5 | 
Hezro'tcar., adj. [of hero] becoming an hero, hetoic. 

HE x O“I- OM AL, az}. 1. e. both heroic and comical. 5 

Hero'1c, adj. [heroicus, Lat. heroique,Fr. er oico, It. Veroico, Sp. npwixos, 
Gr ] 1. Becoming an hero, brave, noble, intrepid, illuſtrious. That 
which juſtly gives heroic name. Milton. 2. Productive of heroes. 
That heroic line. Shakeſpeare 3. Reciting the acts of heroes. An 
heroic poem. Dryden. | 
Hezrorc Ape, that age or period of the world wherein the heroes 

ived. 

An Heroic Poem may be divided into theſe ſix parts. 1. The fa- 
ble. 2. The action. 3. The narration. 4. The characters. 5. 
The machines. 6. The thoughts and expreſſions. | 

Herorc Yer, is the ſame with hexameter in latin poetry, and con- 
ſiſts of ſix feet, being either dactyls or ſpondees, 55 any certain 
order. ſave that a dactyl is commonly in the fifth place; though it is 
not always ſo; for ſometimes a ſpondee is found in the fifth place. 
As to our Engliſh heroic, ſee Foor [or FEET] and BLaxx Verſe com- 
pared. See alſo Achilles, and read, it takes its name from Achilles; 
its action conducing 3 

Hr RO ICALN ESS, or HRO ICN ESS, heroical nature, quality, diſpo- 
ſition, Oc. | 9 

Hero'iCalLY, adv. [of beroical] in an heroical manner, in a 
way ſuitable to a hero. | 8 

Hxko'icL v, adv. [of Heroic] ſuitably to an hero. Heroically is 
more frequent and more analogical. A. iltan. : 

HEINE [Vereine, Fr. croina, It. keroina, Lat. neon, Gr.] a fe- 
male hero. Anciently, according to Engliſh analogy, heroefi. The 
heroine aſſum'd the woman's place. Dryaezx. 

He'Rotsm [beroiſme, Fr.] the actions or principles of heroes, the 
qualities or character of a hero. Broome. - 

HRO, Fr. a large kind of water-fowl that feeds upon fiſh, It 
is now commonly pronounced ern. Gay. | 

He'roney, or He'roxnsnaw. See HerNkyY. 

He'roNn's-Bil/, an herb. s 

He'rPEs [tprng, Of Te t, Gr. 7. e. creeping] a kind of St. An- 
thony's fire, which ſome call the ſhingles, ſome the running worm, 
others wild-fire. A cutaneous inflammation of two kinds, miliaris of 
puſtularis, which is like millet ſeed upon the ſkin, and exedens, which 
is more corroſive or penetrative, ſo as to form little ulcers, if not 
timely taken care of. Quincy. | 

HeryPes Pr/tularis, or HER PES Miliaris, Lat. [with phyſicians] a 
ſort of yellow bladders or wheals like millet-ſeed, that ſeize the ſkin, 

cauſe much itching, and turn to eating ulcers. | 

HerRepes Exedens, Lat. a cutaneous inflammation, more corroſive 

and penetrating as to form. 

HE R RING [hazming, Sax. haering, Du. Haring, Ger. harang, Fr, 
aringa, It. arenque, Sp. and Port.] a ſmall ſea fiſh. | 

HERRINO Bst, a veſlel or ſhip uſed in the herring-fiſhery. 

HeR&iNG Cob, a young herring. 

HERRINO Hog, a large kind of fiſh, that follows the ſhoals of her- 


rings to prey upon them, 


HraRIxd Ser, money anciently paid in lieu of a certain quantity 
of herrings for the proviſion of a religious houſe. . 

Crux HerRiNGs, ſuch as are caught after the fcurteenth of Sep- 
tember. | 

Corred HerRiNGs, ſuch as are caught in the middle of Yarmouth 
ſeas, from the end of Auguſt to the middle of October, and ſerve to 
make red herrings. i 

Hes, pronoun; the female poſſeſſive which is uſtd when it refers 
to a ſubſtantive going beſore ; as, ſuch are her charms, ſuch charms 
are hers, This pride of hers. Shakeſpeare. See HER. 

HExsE [herfia, low Lat. ſuppoſed to come from hepiah, to praiſe] 
1. A temporary monument raiſed over a grave. 2. A carriage for 
drawing dead corpſe to the grave. Frequent Lerſes ſhall beſiege your 
gates. Pepe. See Hearse. | 

HERSE [in military architecture] an engine like a harrow, tuck full 
of iron ſpikes ; it is uſed in place of the chevaux de friſe, to throw in 
the ways where horſe or foot are to paſs, to hinder their march, and 
upon breaches to ſtop the foot. Common harrows are ſometimes 
made uſe of, and are turned with their points upwards. 

To Herse, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to put into a herſe. Wou'd 
ſhe were her/ed at my foot. Shakeſpeare. 

HERSE'LF, Omen; the female perſonal pronoun, in the oblique 
caſes reciprocal. | ve 

HE'RSELIKE, ad. [of her/e and ide] funereal, ſuitable to funerals. - 
You ſhall hear as many Herſelide airs as carols. Bacon. 

HEeRs1'LLON, is for the ſame uſe as the herſe, and is made of one 
ſtrong plank of wood about ten or twelve feet long, ſtuck full of 
points or ſpikes on both ſides. | | | 

HersT [hynje, Sax. ] in the names of places, intimates, that the 
places took their name from a wood or foreſt, 

_ To Hr'sy, werb act. henian, Sax.] to praiſe, to celebrate; now 
ob'olete, And hery with hymns thy laſs's ole Spenſer. 

He's, abbreviation for he 75. | 

He'siTancy [ + pong Lat.] heſitation ; a ſtate of being in doubt 
or uncertainty ; ſuſpence, Boyle. 

To HxE'sITATE, verb neut. beer Fr. and Sp. efitare, It. Bæſita- 
tum, ſup. of 7 Lat. to doubt] 1. To doubt, to be uncertain 
what to do or ſay, to pauſe,” to make a difficulty. They Zefirare to 
_—_ Hector's challenge. Broome. 2. To ſtammer or faulter in the 

peech. | 
- HesrTa'T1ON, Fr. 1. Doubt, uncertainty, difficulty made. The 
difficulties and heſiations'of every one. Woodward. 2, Faultering or 
intermiſſion in the ſpeech, want of volubility. They are hardly able 
to go on without perpetual 3 Swift. 


7 Hs r 


HET 
her gage, 


him that doth thy lovely t deſpiſe. Spenſer. | 
Hersye'rran Gardens, the gardens of the Heſperides. 
 Hesye'r1Des, the daughters of Heſperus ; Egle, 
Ziſperathuſa ; who, according to the poets, had gardens and orchards 
that bore golden fruit, which were guarded by a vigilant dragon. 
Varro is of opinion, thoſe golden apples were ſheep (which might be 
{o called, becauſe their fleeces were of the colour of gold; or that the 
word under, in Greek, ſignified both a ſheep and an apple) and that 
the dragon was the ſhepherd. * 
HzsPEAIUH Malum, Lat. an orange or lemon. 
Hs'srERIS, Lat. [coneps, Gr.] a Kind of wall- flower, dame. violet 
or rocket. | 
Y He'srERVUs, Lat. Le., Gr.) the evening ſtar, or evening 
tide. ; 
HzE'sTERVs, is ſaid to be the ſon of Atlas, who lived in Italy, 
m whom it was called Heſperia ; and had the evening ſtar, the 
brighteſt in the heavens, called after his name. : 
Nee [of novyatu, Gr. to be quiet] a perſon who keeps 
himſelf at leiſure to attend on the contemplation of divine things. 
HET K RIA RKCHA {:raipiapyns, Of rraxp®>, a friend or ally, and apæn, 
r. dominion] an abbot, or prior; the head of a college or hall; the 
warden of a corporation or company; alſo an officer of the Greek em- 
pire, of which there were two, the chief of which had the command 
of the troops of the allies. | 
HzTERoO'cL1TES, plur. of heteroclita, ſubſt. Fr. [heteroclitum, Lat. 
of dige. different, and xe, Gr. to decline heteroclites, Fr. eterocliti, 
It. bererocliti, Lat. with grammarians] 1. Nouns which vary in their 
ender or declenſion, being either defective or redundant. 2. Any 
— or thing that deviates from the common rule. 
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HzTeRrocii'TiCAL, adj. [of heteroclite] deviating from the com- 


mon rnle. Of fins Heteroclitical. Brown. 

HT ENO CRANY [heterocrania, Lat. wmigoxpana, Gr.] 
pain or ſwelling on one ſide of the head. | 
_ Hz'TerRoDOX, ad}. [beterodoxe, Fr. eterodeſſo, It. keterodoxus, Lat. 
rrepodot og, aN 1. Contrary to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the 
true church; ſuch oucuT To BE the definition of Heterodoxy; but in act 
no more is meant by it, than to diſſent from the commonly received opi- 
—_ whether right or wrong. 2. Not orthodox. Heterodox tenets. 

cke. | 
Hz'TEerODoOX, ſub. an opinion peculiar. Not only a ſimple Hetero- 
dox, but a very hard paradox. Brown. 

Hx'TerRoDoxY, or HE'TERODOXREsS [of ere, Gr.] the ſtate 
or quality of being different in opinion from the generality of the eſta- 
bliſhed principles. 

HeTero'pROMOUS, adj. [of æriteg and dots, Gr. a courſe] a ſta- 
tical term for the common vectis or leaver, which has the hypomoclion 
placed below the power and weight. Of this kind of leavers are the 
prong -and dung-fork ; whoſe hypomoclion is the labourer's knee. 
And all pincers, ſheers, cutting-knives, &c. faſtened to blocks which 
are double. : 

.  HeTtRro'pROMOVs Vitis [in mechanics] is a leaver, or that where 
the hypomoclion is placed, between the power and the weight; and 
where the weight is elevated by the deſcent of the power, and 
t contra. 3 : 
Perpetual HeTExopROMOUs Leawers [in ſtatics] are the wheel, 

- windlas, capſtan, crane, &c. and alſo the outermoſt wheels of all 
wind and water-mills, and all log-wheels. | 
_ "HETERoOGE NEAL, or HETEROGENEOUS, adj. [ beterogene, Fr. ete- 

__ rogeneo, It. heterogeneus, Lat. erzpoyzrng, of «ac different, and yo-, 
__ kind] being of a different nature, kind, or quality, not kin- 

ed. | 

HeTErRoOGe NEAL, or HETEROGENEOUS Bodtes [in mechanics] 
thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different parts of their bulk. 
Heterogeneous bodies. Woedward. 

_ HerrTEerocGE NEaL Light [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is light 
that conſiſts of rays of differing degrees of refrangibility : Thus the 
common * of the ſun or clouds is heterogeneal, 1 —— a mixture of 
all ſorts of rays. That light, whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible 
than others, I call compound, beterogeneal and diſſimilar. Newton. 

Henrtroce' NEAL Nouns [in grammar] are ſuch as have one gender 
in the ſingular number, and another in the plural. 

— HeTEkoGe'neal Numbers, are thoſe referred to different units, or 
integers. | | | 2 

ETPROGENEAL Qaantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch different 
kind and conſiderations, as that one of them, taken any number of 
times, never equals but exceeds or falls ſhort of the other. | 

Toes EAL Surds [in algebra] are ſuch as have different radi- 
cal ſigns. 

HETEROGENEITY [in phyſic] 1. The quality or diſpoſition that 
renders a thing heterogeneous, oppoſition of nature. 2. Oppoſite ur 
diflimilar part. The ſame wood diſtilled in a retort, does yield far 
other Beterogeneities. Boyle. 

HeTERoOGENnE' TIES [with chemiſts] the parts and principles of 
different natures, ſuch as oil, ſalt, ſpirit, water, and earth, that can 
be ſeparated from any body, being analized by fire, are ſo called, be- 
2 they are all of very different natures and kinds from one ano- 

Er. . . 
— HeTzkocenzous Particles [of wipoyers, of ere. and yuo-, Gr. 
kind ; with philpſophary) are ſuch e of diferent kinder natures, 
and qualities, of which generally all bodies are compoſed. See Hz. 
TEROGENEAL. 8 | oh b 
. HeTsROGE'NEOUSNESS, heterogeneity ; the Rate of being of a dif. 
ferent nature, kind or quality. "as | 

_ HeTzRoGE NUN, Lat. {in phyſic] is uſed when any thing that is 

. is mingled with the blood and ſpirits. 

„ HETERORHY THMUS, Lat, [of erzp®-, another, and gulu®r, Gr. a 

Frei by rule, order, juſt proportion and meaſure] .a word uſed 
or pulſes, when they beat differently or irregularly in diſeaſes. Some 

uſe it for a courſe of life, unſuitable to the age of thoſe who live in it; 

as If a young man ſhould"uſe the way of living of an old man. 
 Herero PT 1Cs,: falle optics. SpecFator. * 
HeTzr0'scir,' or HETER9'SC14%s, a. Lat. [of room, of ms- 


a diſeaſe, a 


LY 
© 4. >a k v 


Sax.) command or decree, precept, injunction. As 


Arethuſa, and 


HI A 


55. another, and 3 Gr. ſhadow] the eg 


the Equator and the two tropics in eithe Por N BU ha it H 
have their ſhadow at noon caſt on a conta fran zone, 5 H 
poles, iR. that u hich is above their rie e towards ohe . land 
HET EROU'sII [of trie. another, and ge G 'Y H 
held that the ſon of God was not of a fubſta,” k. ſubſaggge) fi mallc 
ſpecies with that of the Father. The chart” ne i ly, H 
EunoMians, and many other Chriſtians YI C Of the 3 *. coun 
centuries, who oppoſed the admiſſion of "27 af and fees 1 Hi 
ſpeculations into the creed, See the word > the like ns. jagg 
* Deus eft nomen ſumme poteflatis.” See alſo 155 and read thy the ] 
MIANsS, and /ET1aNs, and read here, « 8 Ray, 1 word 
tius, a preſbyter of Antioch in the fourth centyry. i calle Fa play 
£6 a W p NC ate, v. 
rus, &c. add, Not much beholden is this het 85 dale Ni Hi 
are called) to Nzcephorus, for this portraiture why ” d l to the 
But perhaps a more juſt account, may be found unde. L. ü wulf 
NoMIaNs and DEMONSTRAT10 a PosrERIORI < P che vote, ther | 
To Hew, irreg. verb ad. [ heapian, Sax. ane rhe conſe 
huge, Dan. hugga, Su. AWN, irreg. part. aſl, 1 55 fun Co the a 
Goth.] 1. To cut with edged tools, to hack, 9 Du, na with 
vouſly Hen. Hayward. 2. To cut, to chop. Tc ks pre, read 
the wood to þ.wv. Dryden. 3. To fell as with an 5 us miha To 
all that would oppoſe our paſſage. Adgi/on, 4 10 7 *% Un wo 
with an ax. A long valley that ſeems he; 7 id er 3 
diſon. 5. To form laboriouſly. Rather poliſig. e . ; 
beau ing out new. Pope, Poliing al "Ut or 
N. B. This verb may be always regular, | 7 
Hew, or Hue [hype, Sax.] form, colour, appearares Perz 
Hewes [of hepeian, Sax. ] a cutter of timber or tons, to bid 
Hexaca'esULaR [of 1, Gr. fix, and cafſula, Lat rn f Hi 
Oe. ] 2 term uſed uf ſuch plints as have fit ted. h d . 
HE'xACHORD [:&oxop90n, Gr.] a chord in mufie cy TY H. G 
by the moderns a ſixth. | — 2 
Ph rrp pr [Sau, Gr.] one of the five regula ole, barn wrap! 
, . x A 
He'xacon, ſubſt. [hexagone, Fr. eſagons, It. leroy, ly + _ 
yore-, Gr.] a ſolid figure, having fix equal ſides, NN Ra 
a cube, a parallelopepid, bounded by fix equal ſquat beat any p 
cious of all the figures that can be added to cach oticrnidou Sai 
terſtice; and therefore the cells in honey-combs ace dun. 7 to pre 
Hexa'conaL [of eZaywr®-, of i, fix, and v, Gr.2comer h F. . Te 
ving ſix. ſides and as many corners. Hexaz d I G | Pits, 
rown. : Cu 
Hexa'GONALLY, adv. [of hexagonal} after the wane of n len. hand 
gon, or a geometrical figure that has fix equal file, ind & many _ To 
angles. | Sax, 
EXA'GONY, ſub, [of hexagon] a hexagon. 2 fg ff fi mgles . 
: _ = St. Ambroſe of hexagonies, or lexancula callus of bees, ö 8 To 
ramball. a ome / 
- Hexa'mrroOx [£5aprpor, of 8E, ſix, and uefa, Gr. a day] a name Hip 
given to diſcourſes or commentaries on the 7% f ys of the warld | themle; 
according to the firſt chapter of Geneſis. | | 
HEXA METER [ hexametre, Fr. eJametro, It, hrxanetra, op. ayes . 
mn of «2, ſix, and pwerpor,, Gr. meaſure] a verſe confiling of fx tex, | Hip 
The Latin Hexameter has more feet than the Eugliſh heroic, Hd. a horſe 
HexamrLion [of :, fix, and wo, Gr. a mile) a celebrated val | back, . 
vo by Ay emperor Emmanuel over the ilthus ot Corinch, 6x mile 1 oceec 
in length. net 
es ot, aff [of ie, Gr. ſix, and angel, Lat.) the ſame 2 | Hip: 
hexagonal, having fix angles. Yoodwwars. | Ricks v 
Hexaye'TaLous [of 48, ſix, and wera», Cr. à at) compoled 0 Hip 
ſix leaves, as the felix, pulſatilla, &c, 
HEXAPHY“LLOvs, adj. [of 2, ſix, and g Gr, aleat] a tem I 
applied to ſuch plants as have fix leaves. £8 - 15 
EXA PLA, Lat. [:Za7az, Gr.] a work of Origen's, a bible dion 5 ” 
in ſix columns, containing the four firlt Greek trauſlatons oft bile P Bs 
Together with the Hebrew text, and the Hebrew uren n Gree Ho 
characters. . r Hi“ 
HE xApOb, /. [of i, fix, and xo, gen. 017% a Hip 
animal having fix feet. Ray. 1 | ſhockin 
NAP IeTon [of 4e, fix, and clucis, Gr. caſe] a noun 6 Hi 
with ſix caſes. / 
| Hexa'sT1C, J. [ibarixe, of if, fix, and m, Gr. 31 8 He 
epigram or ſtanza conſiſting of ſix verſes or lines. Gr 2colur redeem 
Hexa'sTYLE, ſub/t. [S., of C, ſix, aud g, r, 3colun! mw 
an ancient building which had fix columns inthe front. tux alt a 
He'xam, a market town of Northumberland, near the confiux dt Hie yo! 
north and ſouth Tine, 176 miles from London. recipro 
HEe'x1s [«&5, Gr.] a habit or conſtitution. 1 exhorl0h by'd hi 
_ Hey, znterj. [from high) an expreſſion of joy or matua on TR 
the contrary to hei, Lat, Hey, for praiſe and panegy t. = for cut purgin 
HEY BOT E [in old records] the liberty granted to a 5 mend the leſ 
ting ſo much underwood, buthes, &c. as were aſe Hir 
or maintaining the hedges or fences belonging to the po exultaton Hr 
Her-pay [for high-day] an interjection of frolic ; 0% v goverr 
and ſometimes of admiration. Thou ſpend' ies . 
raiſing him. Shakeſpeare. in the bol n 
5 Hevy-vpar, Ads frolic wildneſs. The hey-day n thc bieray 
tame. Shakeſpeare. 80 rr, 
Hzer'ptEcives, a wild frolickſome dance. 1 Ar 
Light. foot nymphs can chace the ling 11g nig joe Ghia, 
With beydegiwes and trimly trodden traces. or chu 
Hey-uo! an interjection of bewailing. ſually leſt for landes Fecleſ 
Hx vas [in huſbandry] young timber-trees u 7 : Hu 
an felling o woods or copſes. : ious ſtones, 199 8 "iN 
* Hraciwry [in heraldry] in blazoning by pee | = 
blue. See HYacinTtn. F oaping. Brut which 
Hta'T1on, Aal,. [from Fo, Lat.] the act o ee beach. TY | K 
. Hia'rvs, Lat. 1. A chaſm or gap, an àpef n Te 05s "I. 
Ten ; 23. Did tart, . % Hi 
hiatus's are at the bottom of the fea. ee vowel. 14%. J It. 5. 
of the mouth by the ſucceſſion of an initial to à f loſt ; 1 
of it 5 HIstl wund £ 
| $1 


A deſect in a manuſcript copy, where ſome 


1 any preparation. 


n 


HI E 


„ r4:kernus, Lat.] belonging fo the winter, Brown. 
2% e Eiben La Ireland] belonging to Ire - 


Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb maſh- 


Eipe/axALy 
* HigE RNAs 
ae or HixTscus, 
mallows. 

Hi als, Fo FOR 1280 Rte 
countries. . . [an unintelligible term, ſometimes uſed by 

Hrecros Dune, Huch, from 276 of doctus, Lat. this, or here is 
zugelers; © , 


: :noplers of themſelves. Johnſon] a cant 
the os oa on TE : ays faſt and looſe. Hiccius doctius 
word f. Ker | A 
play din all, Hedifres Hex ur [ſo called by way of ſimilitude 


Hr ccovon, 1 © hicken, Su. and Dan. hequet, Fr.) a con- 


to the catching od. ſobs. BRUNO chooſes ra- 
he ſtomach that produces ſobs. o chooſes ra- 
nie e 5 . — ptr of the diaphragm, drawing into a 


2 and neighbouring parts. With HIPPOC RATES 
co wy 


| e Mayyweeg, 1 Avypoudess] are fevers attended 
dee le Ie Conc, T. 45. See Acrasy, and 
p d No xpzor5. SNECZIN cureth the hiccough. Brown. | 
1 Hl ccovon, or To Hf ecvr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to 
ſob wich convulſion of the ſtomach. Hicc:p is a corruption of hiccough; 

and formed by Hudibras for the ſake of rhyme. 
'CKLING, 
125 not far from the ſea, 119 
Hi'cxwaL,. or Hi'c&WAY, 4 
1 or Ho [hyb; hydden, Sax. ] pret. and part. pay; of 

| 17.7 . AR 
1 _ | _ aid or tribute raiſed on every hide of land. 
Hiob [hyve or hide, Sax. huxt, Du. huut, O. and L. Ger. baut, 
H. Ger. hund, Dan. hudb, Su.] 1. The ſkin of a beaſt, either raw 
or dreſt: 2. The human Kin. In contempt. Oh tyger's heart, 
wrapt in a woman's hide ! Shakeſpeare. 3. [ Hyde, Fr. bida, barb. 
Lat.] a certain quantity of land, as much as one plough can till. 4in/- 
evorth,  _ | | 


Raw Hinz, a hide juſt taken off the beaft, before it has undergone 


miles from London. 
bird called otherwiſe a wood- 


- 


Salted Hive, a green hide ſeaſoned with falt, allom, or ſaltpetre, 


t it from corrupting by ly ing long. ; 
f 7 3 Hina, a 3 the hair +, 2 off, and ſteeped in tan- 


pits. | 


bands of the currier, and is fitted for uſe in making ſhoes, Cc. 


| | ſight or knowledge. 
| Some hiding place. L'Eftrange. 


| themſelves, and another ſeeks them. Sv. 


| a horſe, or other his Kin Ine ; 
| back, that it cannot be looſened from it with the hand. It ſometimes 


proceeds from poverty or bad keeping, at other times from over- 


2. Stingy, cloſe-filted, niggardly. 


part. paff. hid, hidden [hy dan, 


To Hives, irreg. verb act. pret. hid, b 
- to conceal, to withdraw from 


Sax. to lay or put in a private place, 


To Hips, werb act. to lye hid, to be conceal'd, to abſcond, to lurk, 


Hips and Seek, Jah. a play among children, in which ſome hide 
Hw z nothing from thy prieſt, phyſician, - or [awyer ; 
Leſt thou wrong thy ſoul, body, or eſtate. 8 
Hip E- Bound, adj. [of hide and bound; with farriers] a diſorder in 
| beaſt, when his ſkin ſticks ſo tight to his ribs and 


riding or a ſurfeit. Farrier's Difionary. . 
> tows [in huſbandry] a term uſed of trees, when the bark 
ſticks too cloſe and hinders their growth. Bacon. 


Hip- Baund, 1. Harſh, untractable. 


And ſtill the harſher and Hide-bound iir 
The damſels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras. 
Hive of Land, a meaſure or quantity of land, as much as one 
plough could cultivate in a year. See Hip. 5 
Hip E-Landi, appertaining to a hide, or manſion-houſe. 
Hk and Gain {in old law] arable or ploughed lands. 
Hri'pe1., a ſanctuary or place of protection. « Be 
Hr'vzous [hideux, Fr.] dreadful, frightful, terrible to look at, 
ſhocking. i” £1 „ 
HrptousLY, adv. [of hideous] dreadfully, frightfully. 
. Hrprovsnsss [of hideous] frightfulnels, terror. . 
Hi'pEOILD [of hide and zild, Sax. ] the price by which a perſon 
redeemed his hide from being whipped, or bought oft a whipping. 
Hi'pzr [of hide] one that hides. ; | 
- To His, verb neut. [biegan, Sax.] 1. To haſten, to go in haſte, 
Hie you home to bed. Shakeſpeare. 2. It was anciently uſed with the 
reciprocal pronoun. It is now almoſt obſolete. Cruel Auſter thither 
him. Crefoaw, | 
Hi'sra Picra [of ie pog, holy, ſacred, and TiXpog, Gr. bitter] a 
Purging compoſition made of aloes, cinnamon, zedoary, aſſarum, 
the le er cardamon ſeeds, and ſaffron. i 
HixgaxxrhButs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb camomil. 

Hi'enarcy, fubſt. [hierarque, Fr. of lebe, ſacred, and acyy, Gr. 
es the chief of a ſacred order. Under their hierarchs in or- 

bright. Milton. Jade 

Hiexa'KcniCAL [ hierarchique, Fr. gerarchico, It. jerarchicho, Sp. 
Hier / . . 7 8 4 . J P 
eee : KN - Lat. bepapXINOGy Gr.] pertaining to hierarchy or Church- 
ent, e 12 6 
H ARC Hierarchie, Fr. gerarchia, It. jerarchia, Sp. hierar- 
chia, Lat. tpapyia, Of epos, ſacred, and apyn, Gr. domination] ſacred 
r church. government, the ſubordination between prelates and other 
kecleſiaſtics. The hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
, 'ERARCHY-[intheology] the order or ſubordination among the 
1. bs 2 2 ranks, of 2 and holy beings. The higheſt ſaint 
terarchy. Howel. \ | 
Z are Paper e the ancients] the fineſt ſort 
Hh En, 2 for 1 of en, uſes. 

"hp NE. Haiger, Gr.] the herb vervain. | 
| His dot xen, or HIEROGLY'PHIC, I. [ -ieroglyphe, Fr. gero lifico 
It. bier a Lat. 6: Nath. gerog , 
or en rave] 2 8 eee 8 off. whe & 1x hy 
turesJiſtead of fc. 7 acters or portraitures of ſeveral ſorts of crea- 
tions; or, hieroo! rs, under which forms they expreſſed their concep- 

nierogly phies are certain ſacred or m;/erious characters, figures, 


of paper, 


Lat. A mongrel ; alſo one born of parents of different 


a market-town of Norfolk, ſituated in a marſhy 


Cn Hips, one which, after tanning, has paſſed through the 


12. 


oppoſed to li 


H. 1 G6 


or images of creatures, under which the ancient Egyptians couched 
their principles of philoſophy, hiſtory, and policy ; whence the word is 
now taken for any ſymbol, emblem, or myſtical figure. Hierogly - 
phics were uſed before the alphabet was invented. A lamp amongſt 
the Egyptians is the hieroglphic of life. Wilkins. 2. The art of wri- 
ting in picture. It is againſt all the rules of hiereglyph to aflign thoſe 
animals as patrons of punch. Swift. . | 2 
HIEROGLY'PH1IC, or HitrocLy'priCal, ad. [ bieroghyphigque, Fr. 
hieroglyfico, Sp. geroglyfico, It. hieroglyficus, Lat. wpoydupuxes, Gt. } 
ere, to hierogly phics, ſymbolical, expreſſive of {ome meaning 
eyond what immediately appears. The original of the conceit was 
probably. hieroglyphical. Brown. | 1 
IEROGLYPHIC Marks [in palmiſtry] are thoſe èrooked or wind- 
ing lines or wrinkles in the hand, by which the retainers of that art 
pretend to tell perſons their fortunes. 
 HiegrocLY'yHicaltY, adv. [of hieroghphical] emblematically; 
ſymbolically. Brown: . | | 
HIEROGRAMMATE'I [of tegoypappuales, Gr.] prieſts among the an- 
cient Egyptians, appointed to explain the mytteries of religion, and to 
direct the performance of the ceremonies thereof; They invented and 
wrote the hieroglyphics, and hieroglyphical books, and explained 
them, and other religious matters. See Fack/on Chionol. Antiquities, 
HrtroGRamMs [irgoyeappdla, Gr.] ſacred writings. =_ 
HiERO GRAPHER fo regoyganÞo;, Gr.] a writer of divine things. 
HikxxO RA THL, or HigroGRa'FHIiCAL Leg Den, Gr. J per: 
taining to hierograp y. | 
HiERo'cRaPhy [of sa, holy, and yeafo, Gr. to write.] ſacred 
writings, or the writings of ſacred things. 8 5 
HI E ROME, or Hizro'nYMus, Jefome, one of the fathers of the 
church. He belonged to the a ern or Latin church, and was per- 
haps one of the me/? learned men of the times; but in whoſe controver- 
fial writings, Meade, Beaver; and others, have diſcovered ſuch traits of 
diſingenuity and want of candor ; (not to fay FRaup and Four PLay) 


as renders ſome caution neceſſary, when converſing with his works. — 


FHaPPY for the cauſe of truth if that kind of artiſice had ceas'd with him. 
To which I may add; that with all his literature and knowledge, he 
crouched low enough to the biſhop of Rome; ſo far, that upon a certain 
controverſy ariſing in the East, concerning the Tainiry [See Hy- 
POSTASTS] he applied to pope Dama/us tor his orders: He would 
know from him which fide to eſpouſe ; and does it in that courtly 
ſtyle, © Junk guid dicam; i. e. CommManD me, what I ſhall ſay. 


Not to obſerve, that his zeal for morkery ran ſo high, as to have been 


the author of that very wiſe remark, ** that all the uzcan beaſts went 
into the ark by Pairs; ” and 3 this religious cæl bacy higher 
ſtill, he ſays, if I remember right, © Before the fall [i. e. of our firſt 
parents] was wirginity : No ſooner six enter'd, but forthwith com- 
menced MaRRIage.” Compare all this with thoſe other branches of his 
ſcheme, referred to under the words Eunomians, and HExRMIT, and 
with that ſirit of the times, which St. Gatcory gives us under the 
word CREED ; and then conſider, if we have not here, at leaſt in 
part, that yxEDIcTION of Sz. Paul fulfilled; 1. Tim. iv. i—7, See 
HermiT and CREED; © OF = =, 

Hitrono'mians, an order of monks ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed 
by St. Jerome; alſo another order of hermits founded A. C. 1 365, 
by one Granel of Florence. | ; wc 
_ Hizroena'nTz#, Eat. [at Athens in Greece] priefts who were 
overſeers of ſacrifices, and holy things; allo the prieſts of the goddeſs 

ecate. © | | | 

H1'sRoPHANT, fab. [rep5Þavlys, of egos, ſacred; and days, Gr. 
to ſhew] . 1. A prieſt, one who teaches rules of religion. Heatheniſh 
Prieſts and hierophants. Hale. 2. An officer that ſhews ſacred places, 
relics, or myſteries. 5 ; 

_ HizroPHa'NT1C, adj. pertaining to an hierophant. 

Hiero'scory * o , of tipo, ſacred things, and oxotew, Gr. 
to view] a kind of divination, pertormed by viewing and conſidering 
the victim, and every circumſtance that occurs during the courſe of the 
ſaerifice. be FF. 1 
.. To HTE, verb neat. [of uncertain etymology, probably cor- 
rupted from hagg/t. Johnſon] 1. To chatter, to be penurions in a bar- 
gain. Why all this % ggling with thy friend about ſuch a paultry ſum ? 
Arbuthnot. 2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to door. 'I his 
ſeems the original meaning. 3 | a | 
_ Hr'ceepLy Pigged!y, a cant expreſſion, corrupted from higgle, Which 
1 any Scale maſs, as higlers carry a huddle of proviſions to- 
gocher. ED EI = 
HEA [of to higgle] one who ſells proviſions by retail. 

Hicn, a: [beak Sax. hey, Dan. Hog, Su. haugh, Goth. hoozh, 
Du, Hoch, Ger. aut, Fr.] 1. Tall, long upwards, rifing above from 
the ſurface or center. The higher 


arts of the earth. Burnet. 2. 


Raiſed aloft, elevated in place. Reaſon elevates our thoughts as high 
as the ſtars, Locke, 3. Exalted in nature. 4. Exalted in condition or 


rank; as high prieſt. 5. Exalted in ſentiment. 

Solomon liv'd at eaſe, nor aim'd beyond 

Hier deſign than to enjoy his late. Milton. 

6. Difficult, abſtruſe. They meet to hear and anſwer ſuch 4igh things. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Poaſtful. After all their high diſcourſes. Clarenaor. 
8. Arrogant, proud, lofty. His high and threatening language. (la- 
renden. 9. Severe, oppreflive. There appeareth on either tide an high 
hand. Bacon, 10. Noble, illuſtrious. So 155 blood. Shakeſpeare. 11. 
Violent, tempeſtuous, loud: applied to the wind. A high wind. Du pa. 
Tumultuous, turbulent, ungovernable High paſſions. Milian. 
13. Full, complete, It was high time to do ſo. Clarendon. 14. Stron 
taſted, guſtful. High ſauces and rich ſpices... Baker. 1c. Advanced 
in latitude from the line. To take their courſe either high to the north, 
or low to the ſouth.” 4bber. 16. Being at the moſt perfect ſtate, in 
the meridian ; as, by the ſun it is 2% % noon, 17. Far advanced into 
antiquity. The nominal obſervation of the ſeveral days of the week 


is very-bigh, and 2s WY the ancient Egyptians. Brown. 18. Dear, 


t ſo high a rate. South. 19. Capital, great: 
£3 AS, high trealen, in oppoſition to petty treaſou. 


exorbitant in 3 


The Hicukk the tree, the greater the fall. 
Lat. Ceſſe graciere caſu decidunt turres. Hor. - 
The Hzcuex fanding, the lotder fallt. 
Dy Lat. Tolluntur in altum, ut lapſu grawiore ruant, © 
Thoſe who clin.b (or aſpire) the higheſt, muſt expect when they do 
make 


18 


make a lip, to fall the heavier; and their preſumption makes them 


all unpitied. 


generally r l 
Mic, . high place, elevation, ſuperior region. The king of 
gods beheld from Tis . Dryden. 1 | 
On Hicn, aloſt, above, into 
Dryden. | | 
H1icu is much nſed in compoſition with variety of meaning. 
Hicn-Bearing Cock, a fighting cock. | 
Hicn-BLEsT, adj. ſupremely happy. God high-bleft. Milton. 
_ Hicn-BLowN, ac. ſwelled much with wind. My high-blown pride. 
Shakeſpeare. | ; 
H1Gn-BoORN, adj. being of a noble extraction. High-born beauties, 
Rowe. gba | 
Hion-BuiI T, adj. 1. Being of lofty ſtructure, His pile Big 6ui/t 
and proud. Milton. 2. Covered with loftly buildings. The high- 
built elephant his caſtle rears. Creech. pw 
Hicy-coLouRED, adj}. having a 
coloured urine. Fleyer. 2 8 5 
Hich-xR“sT ED, or Hich-RI' D [with archers] the ſame as 
ſhouldered. 
Hicn-nes!'oninG, havin 
thoughts were figur'd there. 5 
Hich- FED, adi. pampered. 
flrange. | | 
H1cn-FLa'MING, adj. throwing flames to a great height. 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain, 
Higb.flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope. 


ſuperior regions. Rais'd on high: 


deep or glaring colour. High- 


great ſchemes. His high-deſgning 
den. „ 
A favourite mule bigh-/ed. L E- 


Hick-FrI ER, ſabſt. one that carries his opinions to extravagance. | 


Sabi. | | ö 

Hich - TLowy. 1. Proud, hanghty, elevated. High foaun hopes, 

. Denham. 2. Turgid, extravagant. A +high-fown hyperbole. 
L'Efirange. | x 


Hicn-FLY'ine, extravagant in claims or opinions. High.fying ar- 
bitrary kings. Dryden. | | | 
Hicn-nea'PED, adj. t. Covered with high piles, The plerteous 
board 4igh-heap'd with cates divine, Pope. 2. Raiſed into high piles. 
Braſs high-heap'd. Pope. En | | p 
H1en-HEELED, adj, having the heel of the ſhoe much raiſed. 
Theſe embroider'd high-beed ſhoes. Swift. ES 7 
Hicn-uvunc, adj. hung aloft. The h1gh-bung taper. Dryden. 
H1r'crLand, abt. [of high and land] a mountainous or hilly region. 
The highlands of Scotland. Clarendon. 5 ä 
HidhLA UD ER, H. [of highland] an inhabitant of a hilly coun- 
His cabinet - council of highlanders. Addiſon. | 
Hrenam-FtrR1s, or FE RRERs, a borough town of Northampton- 
| ſhire, 45 miles from London, It was once one of the king's manors, 
and took the latter part of its name from the Ferrers family. It ſends 
one member to parliament. „ 
HionL Y, adv. [of 95 1. Elevated with regard to places and 
ſituation. 2. In a great degree. Greatly uſeful to the public, and 
naa tend to its ſafety. Addiſon. 3. Proudly, arrogantly, ambi- 
nen, TT OO OO | 
© What thou would'ſt 27 bly, | | 1 
That thou would'ſt boldiy. © Shakeſpeare. | t 
4. With eſteem. Not to think of himſelf more +ighly than he ought. 


Romans. 


H1'cHmosT, adj. ſan irregular word] higheſt, topmoſt, Now is | 


the ſun upon the 4ighmef? hill. Shake/peare. - 
HicH-ME'TTLED, adj. proud or ardent of ſpirit. 
HicH-Mi'%DED, adj. proud, arrogant. Be not 
fear. Romans. | | 
H1'ouness [heahney, Sax.) 1. Elevation above the ſurface, tal- 
nes. 2. A title given princes. anciently that of kings. 3. ne 
of nature, ſupremacy. By reaſon of his 4ighneſs I could not endure. 
0b, | | 3 Gas 
1 Hicn-PRINCIPLED, adj. extravagant in notions of politics. Sawi/7. 
HiGn-RED, adj. deeply red. A high-red tincture. Boyle. 
Hicu-$SEA'SONED, adj. piquant to the palate. High-ſeaſoned meats. 


— 


e 
 Hien-$i'6rTED, adj. always looking upwards, Higb.ſgbted ty- 
ranny. ' Shakeſpeare. | : . | 

H1Gn-8P1'RITED, adj. bold, Caring, inſolent. 4 

Hicu-sTo'MACHED, adj. obſtinate, lofty. Higb. ſomached are they 
both, and full of ire. Shatefeare. e | 

Hicur [this is an imperfect verb uſed only in the. preterite tenſe, 
with a paſſive ſignification; of herran or heexan, of hazan, Sax. 
to call; heeten or heiten, O. and L. Ger. heiffen, H. Ger, to be na- 
med or called] 1. Was called, was named. The city of the great king 
hight it well. Spenſer. 2. It is ſometimes ufed as a 58 paſſive, 
and ſignifies called, named. It is now obſolete, except in burleſque 
with. _ 3 | 
© Quoth Ralph, not far from hence doth dwell, 
A cunning man nichr Sidrophel. | | | 

II. Cant. III. I. 105, 106. 


kigb- minded, but 


3 Hud. P. 
Sol have ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpy HIGHT, ne 
"Mieeſtically fall, a ER: 13 
Syiſt and Pope's Miſcellany, Vol. III. p. 139. 
Hin- TA sT ED, guſtful, piquant. High. taſted meats. Denham. 
' Hicf-v1'ced, adj. enormouſly wicked. Some high-wic'd city. 
Shakeſpeare. e | 959 | 
Hi'6uTY-Tighty, or Hoity-Toighty. 1. Hand over head 2. In- 
conderately.. 3. Aſter a ramping wanton manner. A cant word. 
Flich Wwe TER, /. [of bop and water] the utmoſt flow of the 
tide juſt before its reflux. Halley. ** 


1GHWAY,/ubt. (of high and way] the great road, the publie 


8 path. Appius who made the highway. Addiſon. | | 
Hi'G#WAYMAN, ſubf. [of bighway and mas] a robber on the high- 


way. _ | | 
Hrouwotrs, a market town of Wiltſhire, '73 miles from Lon- 


don. 2 2 

H1'ci.zs, one who buys poultry, eggs, butter, &c. in the country 
markets, and brings it to town to ell. See HiccLs and His- 
LIE. e | gy 


* 


4 * 
k } A . 1 . . . 


HIP 


Hol Eb v. Piglad, atty, confuſedly, 
Hic EDLT-Piggenſ p). 
HiLa'rta, Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts ce 


with great galety in honour of the mother of the — au: 


Hila'riTY IHilaritas, Lat.] cheerfulneſs, merrimen 


HiLARO IA, Lit. [of ges, cheeffil, and dy t. Brown, 


pom or compolition in verſe, ſung by a ſort of Be, d | 


PIR ate uf. 


iarodes, | 

_ Hita'xo-TRAcED14, a dramatic performance 
rious, and partly comic or merry. | 
_ Hip, in ZElric's grammar is intefpreted a lord or lad 
Bert is a noble lord, Marhild an heroic lady: And in the 
" alſo found. G7 n' Camden. 


originally a little lord, in contempt for a man tha 


from hinderlirg, degenerate: Hughes's Spenſer) 1. 
cowardly fellow. He was ſome bildinp ed Shak 
likewife uſed for z mean woman. Helen and Hero, 
lots. Shakeſpeare. 
HII IL. Chill, Sax. pugel, 
leſs than a mountain. | 
. Up the Hitt favonr me; 
Down the Hit, take care of thee, 
Spoken with reference to a horſe, that we ſhould never ride him h 
either up hilt or down hill: The firit, in regard to him; the i 
for our own ſafety. IM 
| 1 bs ee the Hir u., the lomer the grafts, 
eople of the greateſt fortunes are not ahways'the 0, J 
Hr'i.oc {hilloe, Sax.) a little hilt. Ailifor on 
H1'tLLocky, az. [of Hilloc] fall of hillocs or little kills, 
HIL, adj. {of Y] full of hills, being unequal on the ſurface 
HiLT Chile, from healdan, Sax. to hold] the handle of; four 


c. 
. Hin Thim, Sax. hem, Du. ihm, Germ. hannem, Dan.] 1. 4nd. 
lique caſe of the pronoun he. 2. Him was anciently uſed for i 1 2 
neutral fehſe. © h | : 

HimsE'Le, pron. [of him and ef] 1. In the nominatire te (ms 
as he, but more emphatically. 2. In ancient authors it i ud nev- 
trally for itſelf. Above the clouds as high as heaven binſ, Sep. 
ſpeare 3. In the oblique: caſes it has a reciprocal fionification, A 
provable badneſs in himſelf. Shateſpeare. 4. It is ſometimes notre. 
ciprocal, To fee another fo much 5i»y/e/f as to ſigh his grief, Sud, - 

ToHimeLt, N. C. to halt. . | 

Hz [N. Heb.) a Jewiſh liquid meaſure, containing one gil 
two pints, two inches and a half ſolid meaſure. 


_ Hind, adi. compar, hinder, ſuper. hindermoft [hy ndan, du.] ct. 


ward, contrary in poſition to the face. Hind legs. Pie. de Hi 
DER and Hi'NDERMOST, | 
Hinp [hine, Sax. hinde, Du. hindim, H. Ger. binh. %.] a doe of 
the third year, the ſhe to a ſtag, the female of red deer. ji. 
Hixp, or Hixe ſhine, a ſervant, hineman, Sax,] a peaſant, a 
boor, a mean ruſtic, A lab'ring hind in ſhow. Drydin. A couple ol 
Ford's knaves, his binds. Shakeſpeare. | 
His p- Berries [hino-ben1an, Sax.) raſpberries. 
Hinp-Caff, a hart of the firſt year. | 
HE'xpExI [of hende ne, Sax. ] a ſociety, or claſs of men. 
To Hi'xver Chyndnian, Sax. hindern, Du.] to let, to put a flop 
C 
Hi'nDER, adj. [of hind] being in a poſition oppoite to the face 
the ſame with hind; as, the hinder or hind part of any thing, Hin- 
der feet. Addiſon. . : 
Hi'xpeRance [of binder] a flop, let, or impediment. 
Hi'xneRER [of hinder] he or that which hinders or obſtruds, 
Brakes, great Hinderers of all ploughing, grow. M. 
Hi'xperLIiNG [hyndeyling, Sax.] an unthriving child, a pal 
worthleſs beaſt, a degenerate Ruit, Ec. de le 
Hr'npeRMosT, or HinpMosT, adj. [hindermeft ſeems to de k 
proper than inameſt] laſt, moſt behind, in the tear. 
Hr'nbersOME, adj. [of hinder] troubleſome, in the way. ts ret 
_HiſnoFars {of hind, a ſervant, and papan, Sax. to go] ther 
ning away of a ſervant from his maſter. 

. Hors: ge a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 
don. 3 | | London, & 
Hi'xnOR, a borough town of Wiltſhire, 94 miles from London. 

ſends two members to parliament. | 
Hincs [bengh or henghlel, Du. and L. Ger. or hingle, 


gle, or hang. Johnſon) 1. Joints of iron, "th, an 


turns. 2. The cardinal points of the world, eaſt, welt, 1 kn 


ſouth. If when the moon is in the hinge at eaſt. Creech. 3 
verning rule or principle. The other hinge of pu 
upon a law. Temple, 4. To be off the hinges ; to Þ 
gularity and diſorder. Out of order, and of the ings: 
To Hince, verb a&. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To 
2. To bend as an hinge. Be thou a flatt rer now, 
Shakeſpeare. : 8 
H 1 a market town of Norfolk, 94 miles Row er 
To HinT enter, Fr. Skinner] 1. To give a brief, 1107, 


Tillotſon. 


; re 
notice of any thing, to bring to mind by a flight mY 
alluſion. Juſt int a fault and heſitate diſlike. Pope. he. to be he 


to allude to, to touch ſlightly upon. Agriculture oug 
what hinted at. Addiſon. ; 
Hiwr, fabjt. [ente, Fr.] 1. A brief notice, 
inſinuation. The firſt hints and whiſpers of goc 
W intimation. They take different hin! 


rem 
od and evil. vl 


it. 2. To have on the hip; a low phraſe, implying che bp 9 
tage over another, [It ſeems to be taken from 1 by the dogs ohn- 


haunch of a deer being the part commonly ſeize 


n. 15 ; 
/ Hur, fubſ.. 2 Sax.) the ſruit of the briar o 
of n and hips. Bacon. 


r dog · toſe. 


p 
: 


Pell-mell: a cant word, 6 
# . Few 


Y : So Hig. 
lame ſenſei 


1'LÞ1NG, /ubft, Child, Sax. fignifies a lord. Perhaps / me 
4 meznz 


©. * t h | _ 
cicy or bad qualities of high rank, or a term of reprnch be 
late 


A ſorry » Pal 
tear, 1.6 
bildings and ir. 


Ger. hals, Goth. a riſing Or hiph ground 


g1 miles from Lon- 


from hat- 
on which a gate of © 


niſhment might ut 
be in a ſtate of ine 


furniſh with inge. 
and hinge thy knet: 


ote allafion, 1 


J. Addiſe ” The 


ir [hipe, Sax. heuped, Du, huſttes, Ger. — Gans. — of 
uppermoſt part of the thigh, the joint of the thig o bare an drr. 


Store 


To Hir. 


Jo 
þ is hor! 
Hie- 
Folſcius 
Hir, 
tin eb 
Hir, 
wth. 
Hi'e? 
Hies 
[agglin 
Hir-s 
ſprain 
ge bone 
| Hip / 
Hip I 
Ired-hes 
| HIPPE 
oy ſtag or 
Hipp 
4 ing 2 h 
Hip. 
Heel 
omen oi 
Hirpi 
t of cur 
Hir, 0 
Wat part 
Wh ochond) 
WE Hi Pl 


ppocrate 
eyes ho 
C ſkin ab 
en colo 
roc 
mmand o 
which! 
flowers 
pro. 


Hippopp 
dee] a pl 
Hip pO GI 
dhorſe-t 
Hr POOL 
gue-laure 
H'epoo! 
a griffo 
n. 
HirpoLA 
monks-rh 
EHippo'M, 
ad for] 1. 
hich the m 
Kong the 2 
© Hiro a 
ich if eat 
| Hippow 
pnnel, 
| Hippo'ps 
Dich ſheer 
Hirorn 
bn the fulle; 
Hipropo 
Wppellation 
de Seythiay 
I1PPOP 
r. ariver' 
We water, | 
WY the lear 
1. his judgr 
H!'ppy 
Nass. 
| Hippy; 
| ey contir 
ontinuall 
In horleba 
l'8C1 
Hixcay 
Deirs, 
Hizey 
run out in 
Hi'sc 
lc 
encompaf 
e 
Hue 
cant hu: 3 


HIR 


{con the dd. 1, To rain or ſhoot te hip 
gm the fubſt.].. 1. To ſprain or ſhoot the 
"aha old motly ſaddle. Shakeſpeare. 1 

1 formed by the reduplication of hop. Like 


4 cant wor 


is horſe was hip'd wi 


| Hie-HOP» „in fingle boot. Congreve. N 
* 3 exclamation or colioy to one. The ſame as the 
| ö 4 . h. ; 4 : p . 
tin elo, W a corruption of hy pochondriac. Ainſ- 


Hir, OT 


wth. 2 
Her ius 7 hip and ſoot] 
Aeon, 06. eh if you were hip/oot, L'Eftrange. 

[aggling ich horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe, when he has wrung 


ee or hip, ſo as to relax the ligaments that keep 
e bone in its due place. | 


b. | | 
42 Be Fa: — chiteQure] ſuch a roof as has neither gable-heads, 
| nor jerkin-heads. | 


3 Lat. Ip, of wog, A horſe, and D, Gr. 


i beaſt part horſe and part ſtag. N | 
4 3 GE.) a comet or blazing ſtar, with beams reſem- 


h; 's mane. l 
| A 4 Mejor, Lat. [with botaniſts] chickweed. "UP 
HiprlabEs [1rm+ ades, of womros, Gr. a horſe] images repreſenting 
| ſeback. | 
| ee 2 ares, a horſe, and r,, Gr. to cure] the 
1 of curing the di eaſes of horſes and other beaits. | 5 
Hir, or HI O contractions of hypochonara, Lat. vob, + 
F it part of the belly where the liver and ſpleen lie] a diſeaſe calle 
W..clondriacus afeus, a lower ſpecies of melancholy. 
W:1-21x6-10LD, or Hi'ePING-HawWD, a place where people ſtay to 
Wor goſſip, when they are ſent on an errand. 

W Hieroca/MELUs, Lat. a 96 97 1 8 and part camel. 
AY Ca'MPA [irTroxap , IT. | 4 1CA-NOTIE. 
1 bee La. of Er. [with anatomiſts] the proceſſes or chan- 
oft the foremoſt ventricles of the brain. TY 
WEHproce/uraun [of era, Gr.] fabulous monſters, repre- 
ee by painters as half men half horſes. | 
WE Hirro'cournvs [of iro, an horſe, and xvgvw, Gr. to lord over] 
ie given to Neptune. c W ei : 
WEH:irrock as, Fr, and Sp. [ipocras, It. guaſi vinum Hippocratis, Lat.) 
artificial ſort df wine, made of claret, or white wine and ſpices, and 
ned through a flannel bag; a medicated wine. King. 
EH: erocaarss's Seve [in pharmacy] a woollen bag of a ſquare 
eos flannel, having the oppoſite corners joined, ſo as to make it 
angular, for training ſyrups and decoctions for clarifications. 
WEHiprocka'riCA' Facies [with phyſicians] 7. e. hippocratical, or 
Wppocrites's countenance, a diſtemper, when the noſtrils are ſharp, 
es hollow, the temples low, the laps of the ears drawn together, 
We {kia about the forehead high and dry, the complexion pale, of a 

Jen colour, or black. | 4 | 425 
IPPOCRA'T1A, Lat. [of urg and æga rb. Gr. f. d. the power or 
mand over horſes] a feſtival obſerved in honour of Neptune; du- 
7 — horſes were led along the ſtreets richly harneſſed, and decked 
Wh flowers, 5 
J PMA Cur [irropaxiz, Gr.] a fighting or juſting on horſe- 


Gr. an horſe] a title given to Neptune. 


IPPODRO'ME LH r αν,ðʒ, Of s, an” horſe, and Jgopuor, Gr. a 
ce] a place for the courſing and running of horſes. * 
HirpoGLo'ssa, or HippocLo'ssum, Lat. [wrroyxocxoov, Gr.] the 
dhorſe-tongue, blade or tongue-wort. WE 
HpoGLo'TTION, Lat. [uroynorrior, Gr.] laurel of Alexandria, or 
gue-laurel. | 
HrrrooRIFE, ab. [hi pogriffe, Fr. of ire, a horſe, and g, 
8 griffon] 3 No Of hippogriff bore thro' the air ſublime. 
Aton. | e | 
[HiPpoLa'PATHUM, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] the herb patience- 
monks-rhubarb. ©: AY 4 4 
Hir rouANESAS [irToparng, 7. n wana, Gr. what the mare is 
ad for] 1. A black fleſhy kernel in the forehead of a young colt, 
lich the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled. 2. A noted poiſon 
long the ancients, one of the chief ingredients in love potions. 
HurrouANES __ botaniſts] the thorn apple, a kind of herb, 
Ruch if eaten by horſes makes them mad. 5 
Monat THRU Lat. [:7Topxexdew, Gr.] wild or great 
nel. | 
| Hipro'pyars, Lat. [irroÞacs, Gr.] a kind of bur or teaſel with 
dich ſheer-men dreſs their cloth. | | 
| Hirpopn 'sToN, Lat. [rr , Gr.] a ſort of herb growing 
In the fullers thorn. | | 
| Hieroeo'pes [of weg, à horſe, and ue, wodoc, Gr. a foot] an 
Fpellation given by ancient geographers to certain people ſituate on 
de Seythian ſea, who were ſuppoſed to have horſes feet. 

IPPOPO'TAMUS {uwmamomworauo;,: of ih wog, a horſe, and WoTapog, 
awer] an amphibious creature, that lives both on land and in 
We - Vater, a river horſe; an animal found in the Nile, and ſuppoſed 
WY the learned Bocuarm to be the bebemath in Jeb; as the leviathan, 
* u Judgment, is the crocchle. See BEHEMOTH: & 0 | 
of „ Lat. Li ge, Gr.] the herb horſe-tail or ſhave- 
tay ?PUS [of oe, Gr. a: horſe] an affection of the eyes, wherein 

25 — thake and tremble, and thereby repreſent objects as 

ally flutuating, or in the like kind of motion as if they were 


Vn horſeback. 2 "oh ITS | : "IN 
Þ «1 Barba, Lat, [with botaniſts) the herb goat's-beard; 
bei. Da (old law term} the diviſion of an eſtate among 
Hucvr (rien [with * . 2 a ; h 
; : | eners] a diſeaſe in vines, when the 
1 I's no branches and ar on bear no fruit. 4 
H. 9 [with botaniſts] a kind of ſpikenard. 
With ak 


2 * 


ind of mane, ſeeming to be rough and 
3 [vith anatomiſt the corner of the eye, otherwiſe called 
* 1 —— ALERTS of) 


"POE 


| In excrements and hires the jakes. Dryden. 


{prained or diſlocated in the hip. 


(with meteorologiſts] a goat, à ſoft of comet, 


See BioGRAPHUY. 


H19 


To HIxx, verb af. {hvnan, Sax. hueren, Da. buten, L. Ger: 
heuren, H. Ger.] 1. To take or procure a thing for temporary uie at 
certain price. ee 

His ſordid avarice rakes 1 
2. To engage a man to temporary ſervice for wages. 
their ſtaves. Shakeſpeare. 3. To bribe. 
4 Themetes firſt, tis doubtful whether Bird, 

Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, | | 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryden. 
4. To engage one's ſelf for pay. They that were full, hired ort 

themſelves for bread. 1 Sam. | | 

Hie (hype, Sax. huer, Du. hur, L. Ger. haur, H. Ger.] 1. 

Wages paid for ſervice. Little was their hire, and light their gain. 

Dryden, 2. Price, recompence paid for the uſe of any thing. | 
 Hi'rELING, ah. [hypling, Sax.) 1. One who works for hire. 

Three hundred carpenters employed for a year, beſides many other 

hirelings for carriages. Wilkins. 2. A mercenary, a proſtitute. No 
hireling ſhe, no proſtitate to praiſe. Pope. | 

_ HikreLinG, adj. ſerving for hire, venal, 

mourners for his funeral. Dryden. t 

Hri'rER [of hire] 1. One who uſes any thing paying a recompence, 
one who hires or zmploys others by paying wages. 2. In Scotland, 
it denotes one who keeps ſmall horſes to let. e 
His E [heers, or hecte-grut, Du. and L. Ger. ] millet, a fort of 

rain. 

HIRSsT [hinyr, Sax ] a little wood. 

HresuTE, adi. ¶ Hirſutus, Lat.] rough, briſly, full of hair. Rugg- 
ed hirſute roots, Bacon. | | | 
_ Hixunvina'rra [of Hirundo, Lat. a ſwallow ; with botaniſts] ce- 
landine, or ſwallow-wort. | 

Hau Do, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 1. e. a ſwallow, the ho!lowneſs 

in bending the arm. | 

His, prov. poſſeffive hir, Sax.] 1. The maſculine poſſeſſive, pertain- 
taining to him that was before mentioned. 2. It was anciently uſed in a 

neutral ſenſe, where we now ſay 716. This rule is not ſo general, but 

that it admitteth % exceptions. Carew. 3. It is ſometimes uſed as a 

' ſign of the genitive caſe; as, the man is hat, for the nan hat. 4. 

It is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to this man's. Defire his jewels, and 
this other's houſe. Shakeſpeare, 5. Anciently before ef. Every of 
us, each for his ſelf. Sidney. | 
Io HIss, verb neut. [hillen, Du.] to imitate the hiſſing of a ſer- 
pent, to utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome other animals. 
It is remarkable that this word cannot be prononnced without making 
the noiſe which it ſignifies. 


mercenary. Hireling 


To Hiss, verb af. [hipcean, Sax. 1. By way of contempt or 


loathing. 2. To condemn by hifling, to explode. 
ſerve to be e off the ſtage. More. 
grace. f | 
| A part whoſe iſſue, 
Will Yi me to my * 4 e | 
Fiss ub. from the verb] 1. The noiſc of a ſerpent and ſome other 
animals. 2. Cenſure, expreſſion of contempt uſed in theatres. 
A diſmal univerſal bit, the ſound i 
Of public ſcorn. Milton. | 
H1'as1nc, /ubf. [of hiſs] a noiſe or cry of ſerpents, or people by 
way of contempt, _ IS | 
His, zaterj. [af this word I know not the origmal. Probably it 
may be a-corruption of hu, buſb it, hujht, hiſt. Johnſon] an excla- 


mation commanding ſilence. | 3 
_ HisT&10DroO'm1A, or HysTRIODRO'MIA [of rev, a fail; and Jo- 


She would de- 
2. To procure hiſtes or dif- 


., Gr. a courſe] navigation, the art of failing or conducting 


ſhips, 5 wok 
His ro TAN, ſubſe. ¶ Biſſerien, Fr. iftorico, Tt! Hiſtorico, Sp. hiftoricas, 
Lat... «rogux©», Gr.] one well verſed in facts and events, or a writer 
of hiſtories. | g 
 HisTo'ric,, or Hisro'RICAL [hiftorique, Fr. iftorico, It. Hiſtoriadbor,; 
Sp. of hiftoricus, Lat. iogixes, Gr.] 1. Pertaining or ſuitable to hiſtory 
or narrative. In an 5iftorical relation. Burnet. 2. Containing or 
giving an account of facts and events. The method of a poet hifte- 
rical is not ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer. Spen/er. 5 
1 2 {of kiforical, Eng. hifteriguement, Fr.] by way of 
. hiſtory. e 5 | | | 
HisTo'rice [regε,, Gr.] part of grammar, that explains the 
meaning of authors. So | | 
To HisrTo'riey, verb af. [of hiftory] to relate, to record in hiſ. 
tory. . Matters have been more truly hi/torified, Brown. 

_ HisTor10'GRAPHER [hiftoriographe, Fr. iftoriegrafo, It. hiflorindbr,' 
9 Sp. hiſtario raphus, Lat. 180 10% go, Gr.] A Writer of hiſtories, an 
hiſtorian.” The writings of thoſe our hiftoriographers: Addis. 

HisToR10 GRaPHY hiftoriographia, Lat. rogtoygnPia, of 1 
and yeagw, Gr. to write] the art or employment of writing hiſ- 
tory. Sg 5 | * 

HisT0R10/L0GY [iropromgin, Gr.] the knowledge of, or quality of 
being well verſed in hiſtory. | TM | 

H1'srorRy [+://cire, Fr. iſtoria, It. hiftoria, Sp. Port. and Lat. g- 
eve, Gr.] 1. A lecital, narration, or relation of facts and events with 
dignity, as they have happened in a continued ſeries of rhe principal 
facts and circumſtances thereof. - 2. Narration, relation in general. 

The biftory part lay within a little room. Viſemam. 3. The knowledge 
of facts and events. Hi/ory;' ſo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is neceſſary to divines. Watts. * . 
Natural His roꝶ v, a deſcription of natural bodies; either terre 
ſtrial, as animal, vegetables, ſoſſils, fire, water, air, meteors; or ce- 
leſtial, as planets, ſtars, comets, Cc. My 12 

Civil” Hisrok r, is that of people, ſtates, republics, cities, com- 
monities, Ce. bt e e eg bes, A. 1 

Singular His ron v, is one whieh deſcribes a ſingle action, as an ex- 
pedition, battle, ſiege, It. | 4 


- Simpl? His Ton v, one delivered without any art or * a 
he exat 


mont; being only a jaſt' and bare relation of matters, in 
manner and order wherein they were tranſacted. 


Pana Hisrox v, is one chat gives the life of ſome ſingle petſon. 


7 R Figurate 


Hire to bear 


HO A 
Figurate His roꝶ x, is one that is inriched with the orriaments of 
Wit, ingenuity, and addreſs of the hiſtorian, _ 
Aix? Hisrox v, is that, which beſides the ornaments of figured 


| hiſtory, calls in the proofs and authorities of ſimple hiſtory, furniſhing 
authentic memoirs, letters, fc; | 5 


Hisroa v, or Hisrox r Piece [in painting) is a picture compoſed of Kind, with a lip-flower 1 N of one le 


divers figures, or perſons, and repreſents ſouue tranſaction, either real 


or feigned. A large hifory piece, where even the leſs important figures into three parts. Miller. Hoarhound has its 


have ſome convenient place. Pope. 


HisT810'x1c, or HisrRTO“NMICAL, adj. [hiftrion, Fr. hiftrionicus, of lief it gives in moiſt aſthmas, and 


hifirie, Lat. a buffoon] pertaining to an actor or ſtage-player, befit- 
ting the ſtage, becoming a buffoon, theatrical. 


1STRIO'NICALLY, adv. [of biſtrionical] in the manner of a buf- | Hoa'rinzss [of boar] whiteneſs by reaſon of 


foon, theatrically. | 
To Hir, irr. verb neut. hit, pret. and part. poſſ. [Minſhew de- 
rives it of ich, Lat: a blow; Junius from hitte, Dan. to throw at 
random] 1. To firike, to touch with a blow. His conſcience ſhall 
Lit him in the teeth. South. 2. To touch the mark, not to miſs. To 
hit the mark with a ſhaking hand. Searh, 3. To attain, to reach the 
int. Their endeavours to hit the notes right. Locke. 4. To ſtrike 
a rwling paſſion. There you hit him; St. Dominic loves charity. 
Dryden. 5. To hit off; to ſtrike out, to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince ſoever can hit of this great ſecret, need know no more. 
Temple, 6. To hit aut; to perform by good luck. He mought needs 
in ſinging bit out ſome of their tunes. Spenſer, | 
To Hir, verb neut. 1. To claſh, to collide. How can they move 
and hit one againſt another. Locke. 2. To chance luckily, to ſuc- 
ceed by accident, not to miſs. Conveying of effectual, and imprint- 
ing paſſages amongſt compliments, is of ſingular uſe, if a man can 
hit upon it. Pacen. 3. To ſucceed, not to miſcarry. This may bit. 
Dryden. 4. To light on. None of them hit upon the art. Addi/or. 
Hir, /. [from the verb] 1. A ſtroke. In a dozen paſſes be- 
tween you and him, he ſtall not exceed you three hits. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A lucky chance, Not a true judgment but a lucky hit, South. 
To Hirca [perhaps of hie gan, Sax. or hocher, Fr. Skinner] to 
wriggle or move by degrees, to catch. I know not where it is uſed 
but in the following pailage. Slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhime. 
>: Pao = 3.5 
9 To Hiren 1 7 of horſes] to hit the legs together in going. 
To Hitch. [a ſea term] to catch hold of any thing with a hook 


- To Hi'TcxEL, verb ad. fee HarchEL; to bend or comb flax or 


bags: b | 
Hirn, ſub/t. [heckel, Ger.] the inſtrument with which flax or 


hemp is beaten or combed. | 
. HrYTcxen; or as Mr. Norden will have it, HiTcxenp, becauſe 
ſituated at the end of a wood called Hitch, a market-town of Hert- 
fordſhire, 35 miles from London. | 


Hirn, Hivy, or EAsT-Hirn, one of the cinque ports, ſituated in 


the ſouth-eaſt part of the county of Kent, 67 miles from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament, called barons of the cinque ports. 
. HriTns [hybe, Sax.] a ſmall port for landing goods, out of ſmall 
veſſels or boats; as, Queenbitle and Lambhithe, now Lambeth. 
H' ruRR, adv. [hiben, Sax. hieher, Ger. hid, Dan. hidre, Goth.) 
1. To this place, from ſome other. 2. It is uſed in oppoſition; as, 
hither and thither, to this place and that. 3. To this end, to this 
topic of n Lat. bac refer exitum] Hither belong all theſe 
texts. '7illotſon. | 4 1 | 
Hirns, adj. [of hithermeft) nearer towards this part. The 
hither end. Hale. 1 05 | 1 fl : 78015 75 
Hi“ rnENMOsr, adj. [ſuperl. of hither, adv. of hiden-mærx, Sax. 
the neareſt on this ſide. Hale. en 9 J 
Hr'rnerTo, adv. [of hither] 1. To this time, yet, in any time 
till now. Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought not to be 
the ſubject of a picture Dryden. 2. At every time ll now. This 
alone has hitherto been the practice of the moderns. Dryden. 
Hi'THeERWARD, or HI'THERWARDS, adv. { hiden-peand, Sax. ] 
towards this place, this way. | 115 
A rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. | Milton. 
- Hive [hiwe, hype, Sax.) 1. A conveniency for keeping bees, 
their habiration or cell, 2. The bees inhabiting a hive. The com- 
mons, like an ingry hive of bees. Shake/peare. 3. A company. 
What modern maſons call a lodge, was by antiquity called a 4:we of 
free maſons, Swift. 25 3 | 
To Hive, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To put into a hive, to 
harbour. My latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth hiwing. Dryden. 2. TO 
contain in hives. 8 | | 1 
: At Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, | 
Where all delicious ſweets are hiv'd, Cleveland. 
To Hive, verb neut. to take ſhelter together. At this ſeaſon we 
get into warmer houſes, and hide together in cities. Pope. 
Hi“vER [of hive] one who hives bees, or puts them into a hive. 
Mortimer. 25 ö | | 
Hrve Dreſs, a fort of wax which bees make at the month of their 
hives to expel the cold. | ELON EUR | 
Ho, or Hoa, interj. [eho, Lat.] a word of ſudden exclamation, to 
give notice of approach, or any thing elſe. | | 
Hoax, adj. han, Sax.] 1. White. From loughs and foreſts boar. 
Fairfax. 2. Gray with age. A matron grave and boar. Spenſer. 
'Youth.and, hoar age. Pope. 3. White with froſt. 
Hoar-Froft{hoanuz-pnope, Sax. ] the congelations of de in froſty 
mornings. on the graſs, H c. | 
Hoak - Freſt, is generated when the vapours near the earth are con- 
gealed by the coldneſs of the night; which is only in winter time, 
when the cold is predominant. The difference between dew and 
hoar-froſt, is, that miſts turn to dew, if they conſiſt of drops of wa - 


ter; but into hoar· froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours that are frozen joints about the ham or hock. Hanmer. * bichtyD! 0. 


before, or are congealed in their paſſage down to the earth. 
_ Hoa, ust. hond, Sax. ] a ſtore laid up in ſecret, a hidden trea- " 
ſure... This providential reſerve, this board that was ſtowed in the 
ſtrata underneath. N 121 : 2 e 
To Hoarp, verb neut. to make boards, to lay up ſtore, Nor cared 
to board for thoſe whom he did breed. Spenſer. 80 5 5 


2 2. A 


H O C 
To Hoax b, verb a#. To lay any thip 


The Board him up as miſers do their 
O ARDER [of hoard] one that hoar 


8 in hoard 
rand am 90 i to by fe, 


in one 


ers of money. Locke. or Rores uy in "any | blelom 
Ho'ar * be. ? ; 5 ther, now uf 
OUND, fubſt. |marrubium, Lat.] à Plant of 4 Hoc 
$ ; leaf wa de Pte, iv1 

creſt is upright, with two horns, but the andere Wh 0 2 
bent g 7 
. k A f eave Mideg Ho « 
covered very thick, with a white pe a 15 ban pid by lege 
n f 1 Hoc 

lungs, of which a thick and viſcous ma 8 cles of the bea | 
ar Ws | tter is the cauſe. . "Und | the Rot 
little uſed. Hill. auſe , brit 10% N 
Dryden. "S's Would, 5 
HoAxsE [of heerſch, Du. heiſch, Ger. heeſe, gu | cannot 
having a ny voice, as with cold, having a rooph : or Har n ar. v. 
hawking or ſpitting, or ſaying we are Hoarſe. Shat und, Wikis This gi 
: Hoa RSELY, with hoarineſs, or with a eee Hop 
Hoa RSENESS Chapneyre, Sax.) a roughneſs of _ Dre, carried 
Ho'arxy [of hoanig, or hapian, han, hanung 8 carrying 
whitiſh. The heary willows. Addiſon, 2. White 8 Wh Hob 
boary old prince. Knoles. 3. White with ſroſt. . ly 19 mile 
Shakeſpeare. 4. White with moldineſs, moſſy, rug, * fi BY 
60 Knoles, | e Kane | Hop! 
0 grow Hoary [hamian, Sax.] to f clown. 
white with age, Ren, E. * beer delel vgn, Ho'p 
Hos. 1. A contraction of Robin. 2. A clown. | Hope 
Ho'sxos, This is probably corrupted from ale b 1 
pronunciation; ſee HABNAB. Hebn is his word, vj 1 th W other th 
Shakeſpeare. derer the © Engliſh 
To Ho'ssLe [of hobven, hobbelen, or hu | Spenſer. 

ppelen, Du, | fx 

| hop, to hopple, to hobtle. Johnſon] 1. To limp, to We ina Hoy 
wardly upon one leg more than the other, leaning now t i 1 r the! 
then to that, to hitch. A kind of hobb/inp march. Ah I ; Hos 
3 ng. e — Feet being aſcribed to verſs es 3 3 
is done with feet is likewiſe un = 2 
HR Dos ie applied to them, Uatunable Mig inter 
Ho nnL E, Ju. [from the verb] uneven, ankward wilk o 0 N pk 


One of his heels is higher than the oth ich vives hi 
er, which gives! 1 
his gait. Savif?, EY” ION 
, o 
Ho az (prob. of 5%] one who limps or ges he. 
Ho'sBBLERs: [in our antient cuſtoms] men, who by ther ku 
i } 


Hod 
® f Ho'p 
2M Hop 


} ng fo 1 


were obliged to keep a little light nag or horſe for cen of BE 
invaſion towards the ſea-fide ; — . Iriſh kriphts, 0s 5 g ke 
hobbies, ſerving as light-horſe men. For twenty lu! amt the bac, / 
Iriſhmen were ſo called, becauſe they ſerv'd on 440i be Paid fixe 3 Ind wha 
pence a piece per dim. Dawes. WW Ho: 
Ho'eBLINGLY, adv. [of Hobi le] aukwardly, with a halting geit. 3 p weed: 
Ho'ssy [bobbie, Du. hobereau, Fr.] a ſort of bak Bum, To H. 


Ho'ssy L boppe, Dan. and Goth. a hotſe, lebve, Fr, 2 pacing oe. M 


horſe] a little Iriſh or Scottiſh nag, a pacing hok, a tighland Hoc [ 
garran. | | Wichtery 
Hong r, or Hossy-Hor/e. | 1. A tick, with a horſe's head at the |. The g 
end of it, for children to ride on. Like aged Socrzes on bs boy's Narr in t 
hobby-horje. Glanville. 2. A ſtupid fellow. Thc 4% bn mul F one's « 
not hear. Shakeſpeare. © J 
Ho- ori Cas Skinner thinks for Rob gl, a corruption of That is, 
Rebin-gocdfeliow, hob being the nickname of bin ; but more pro- al, to ſ 
bably according to Wallis and Junius, 5h. g ll, inj1ſe, becauk es, ſt 
they do not move their feet: whence, ſays Walls, came the boys B'S 3 an 
play of fox in the hole, the fox always hopping on one lex) Ins. Wn be at 
ginary apparitions, ſpirits, fairies. | 
Ho'szir [in gunnery] a fort of ſmall mortars, of ue for annofin Lat. 4 
of an enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. "TY Wrcumſtar 
Ho'sBnail, Aab. [of hobby and nail] a nail uſed in ſhoing 2 do. Hoca 
by or little horſe, a nail with a thick ſtrong herd. See, cond ye: 
. ee adj. [of hobaail] ſet with 3 Hol nail d ſhots, Ho 
Gen at 3.046 5 ; "OY given to 
Ho'nz0x's-Choice: Tobias Hobſon was a carrier ho et indes berlands 
bridge, and was the firſt in this iſland who let out hackney X 2 | Hoo'ce 
and obſerving that the ſcholars rid hard, his manner 8 * 08. M4 
large ſtable of horſes, with boots, bridles, and whips, Cr. © 7 ' Ho'ogr 
gentlemen at once, without going from college to college 1000 . there. 
as they have done fince his death. He kept a fable of forty pet dr anſwer 
cattle, always ready, and fit for travelling; but when a man e ; es 
for a horſe, he was ſent into the ſtable, where there was 37) 1 0 6G 
choice ; but he obliged him to take the horſe which ſtood —_ Ho G% 
ſtable. door: So that every cuſtomer was alike ſerved, acc 55 Fa | 
his chance; and every horſe ridden with the ſame juſtice : Fron ws ; 5 
it became a proverb, when what ought to be your define, ee J ver 
upon you, to ſay Heob/on's Choice. Bose 


Ho ccus Salis [in doomſday- book] a hoke or {:xall pit 0 4 


| ealt0 
HocnsTET, a town of Swabia in Germany, 25 miles north ea! re, ſelf 


; Hoc. 
m. : 705 by. | 
Hoek, the fame with eg Thob, Sax, Dotz. Dn] g "pr 
tween the knee and fetlock, No ſmall end, or knuckle 0! 4 | 


of bacon. | | F . 

Hock, or Hoca [hoc, Fr.] a game at cards. 1 fon. 55 
Hock, or e hock, rheniſh wine] e l & 
the village of Hockheim on che Mayne, oppoſite 0 Vet) h Hoe. 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt growth, Wine becomes ſharp Ho'ec 
Flayer. As unkit to bottle as old bockamore. Mor o the bock . ame offe 
To Hock, verb a&. [from the noun} to cut be 000 

hough, ſo as to diſable them. | e wich males: 
eee (of boat had bed] 8 plant, the fam 00 
4 inſwd#th. ing, Of cutta* pla 
To Ho'cxLs [of hoh, Sax. 9. 4. to bought] to bam nf | mY. 
d m 
Hock - Tide Loſ heah. rid, Sax. boggban- tine, Pu. 0 ; rium ping? freral, 
and L.. Ger. -borhteit, H. Ger.] a time of ſcorning ine, {il Hog. 
though, in reality, it ſignifies no more than 3 big es having ige Hoe. 
and in the modern German, a wedding. The 3 ow . O 
in e twenty-ſix years, and tyrannized — moſt of the * L to ß 


five, the Engliſh, enraged at their oppteſſors, 


HOG £10. 04 


| ay of furprize ; and fo got rid of their tou.  Hor'vun, Ag, Laden, Wel. 
in one night, Sc. by f of; ſach Pella, ih the ſtreets, as are Ing, iL bred, clowniſh, au 1 2 
bleſome _— . Ude | 13 10 Hor DEN, verb »eut. [from the ſubſt 
* uſed h Mane 4 tribute anciently paid to the landlord, for Hoidening with the 
OCK- 7 R 


ve to celebrate Bc. J. ugſday, or . To Horsx up, or To ven 

iving his * e of the Danes. ,,. % or hoifted ; harfſer, Fr.] to lift up by ſtren aloft. 
oy e, humorous term] a Juggler, one who ſhews tricks The engineer ho;/? up With his own petar, Shak fpeare, OR He 
Ho cus-Pocus la ſlicht of ban e . HHOKE-Day, the Tueſday fortnight after Eafter-day which in old 
hh leger. de main, 1 25 oft corpus, a corruption cf words uſed by times Was ccbrated with rejoicings and ſports, in commemeration of 
earn at the conſecration of the ſacramental bread, ac. the ſlaughter of the Danes on that day, and the expelling the reſt che. 
been, Tillotſon Junius derives it from Zocred, Wel. a Cheat, Eingdom, in the reign of king Ethelred, 4. D. E = 
. bo? pokus, a bag, Jugglers uſing a bag for wet bare | "a is * * ninety - eight miles from a 
as An eaning, which perhaps Londog;: oy V 
| corrupted _ dene Allee; pry rf * 855 See N To Hor p, berg ad. [healban, Sax. holde, Dan. ha-la, Su. haltan, 
—_— "LEthas licentiouſly uſes jt in the form of a verb, Teut. baldan, Goth. holden, houden, or henden, Du. and L. Ger. 
1 wh "ROY va fo and of diſcuſſing matters. halten, H. Ger. held, yr. prez. heod, Sax. hieit, Ger. huld, Dan. 
This gift of Soc f perhaps in contempt from hood, a had being held, or holden, irr. part, paſi. heolden, Sax. halten, Ger. houden, 
carried on the head. 7oby/on] a ſort of a tray with a long handle, for Du.] 1. To lay hold of, 


tO graſp in the hand, to ripe. That hand 
| carrying mortar for maſons to work with. q Which thou doſt gd. Shakeſpeare, 2. To gripe aſt, to keep or re- 
car | 


Hoppespon, a market-town of Hartfordſhire, on the river Lee, tain. 504 faſt that which is good. 2 The. z. To reſtrain, to ſtop. 


| . | Men gell their hands. Bacon. 4. 5 8 5. To 2 as 
/ l. diſpoſed. jocund, in good humic 8 inion. th aſſurance Lol; and profeſs, Locke. - Tocon- 
Hopp r, Scot. well. diſpoſed, pleaſant, jocund, in good humour an opinion. Men wit ne E's. Locke, . T. 
E [wi l for Roger; alſo a country fider as good or bad, to hold in re ard. Hild ſüch in eſteem. Se. 
Array; [with the vulgar] f r . N | os Paul, x To have any ſtation, To have a light 09 1 _ 
| 'dec0s oh , Gr.] a guide. heaven. heyne. 8. To pofleſs, to enjoy.” The ca le Helden 1 
e ee 22 00e, hochepot, Tuaſi, hachis en pot, F r.] e Knelies, 9. To poſſeſs in fubordination, Of him to ala his 
a diſh of meat cut in pieces, an ſtewed together with ſeveral ſorts of eigniory. Kells; 10. To ſuſpend, to refrain, Hold thy blow. 
other things, a medly of ſundry incredients. They have made our Crofhaw. 11. To fix to any condition. e Ein, 
Englim tongue a gallimanfry or lodge pocge of all other ſpeeches. His gracious Promiſe yon might, 
| Spenſer, | | | | 


1471 | As Cauſe had call'd him up, have held him to. Shakeſpeare, 
Hones- Pot [in law] a mixture or putting ſeveral tenures together, 12. To Preſerve, to kee * | | i 
W for the more equal dividing them. | TY My cloud of dig any NE OTE» £02 . 
3 HoprrxRVAL, adj. [hodiernus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the preſent Is zel from falling with ſo weak a Wind. Shalaſpeare. 
day or tim. * 8 5 


LEE 13. To confine to a certain ſtate. The moſt igh then ſhewed ligne 
= Hour [at the univerſity] a young ſcholar admitted from Weſt. for th 7. 14. To detain. It Wag 
WE miniter {chool, to be ſtudent in Chriſt- Church College at Oxford; a not Pollible that he ſhould be 55er of it. 45, 1 5. To retain, to 
ant word. | 


| continue. But ſtill he veld his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. t6. To 
r git WF Hoa (of hd and man] a labourer who carries a hod. _ lolemnize, to celebrate. He 50 a feaſt In his houſe. 1 Samuel. I7, 
blen * 0DMANDOD, afith, The hodmandod or dodman. Bacon. | Io offer, to propoſe. Fel:ing forth nothing but Piety, charity, and 
HobvEr, a market. town of Salop, 135 miles from London. humility, Temple. 18. To conſerve, not to violate. Her huſband 
Hopowe'rzICAL, adj. [of os, a Way, and werpize;, Gr. pertain- heard it, and held his peace, Numbers. 19. To manage, to handle 
{rae 2 to meaſure] pertaining to the meaſuring of any way. It is ap- intelleQually, Able to ho/d all "rguments. Bacon. 20. To main- 
1 id to the finding the lon itude at ſea, which is the method of com. tain. They hel/ them battle a long ſeaſon. 1 Maccabes, 21. To 
C2 0n Wputation of the meaſure 01 the Way of a ſhip between place and form, to plan. The phariſees went and he'd a council againſt him. 
l the Place, . . of obſerving the rhumbs and lines on Which the ſhip ſails, Se. Matthew. 22. To carry on, to continue, Holding his courſe. 
fix- ad what way ſhe has made. Nn Wy 11 : Abbot... 23. To hell ferth; to offer, to exhibit. Propoſitions which 
; = Hos, 22 L, Fr. houwe, Du.] a huſbandman's tool for cutting thoſe books hol forth and Pretend to teach. TLacſte. 24. To hel in; 
it. weeds, whoſe blade is at right angles with the handles. Mortimer. to reſtrain, to govern by the bridle as a horſe. T could ſcarce —_— 
| 0 Hoe, verb ac. Luer, Fr. houwen, Du.] to cut or dig with a him in. Swift. 2 5: To ll in; to reſtrain in general. Ve wiſh they 
ang Mortimer. S es S935 0f 4 rar og. had held themſelves longer 7», and not ſo dangerouſſy flown abroad. 
and 06 [prob. of ruge, Sax. foegh, Du. fog, L. Ger. a ſow. Shinner; Hood, 26. To held off; to keep at a diſtance, The cave of the 
| Wachterus derives it of chok ; Purſ. of ſeyth, or of hwch, Camb. Br.] ear doth Hold off the ſound a little from the organ. Bacon, 27. To 
the Ine general name of ſwine. 2. A caſtrated boar. 3. A wil hold on; to continue, to protract, to puſh forward. Holding en his 
Ws ir in the ſecond year. 4, To bring hogs to a fair market, to fail courſe to Afric. Raleigh. 28. To 1 out; to extend, to ſtretch 
uſt one's deſign. Spectator. 1 8 Sl rd forth. The king held out to Eſther the golden ſceptre. Eſther. 29. 
| To lole à Hoe for a halfpennyworth of tar. +a To ho out ; to offer, to Propoſe. © Fortune 43/7, cut theſe to you as, 
of What is, to ſpare out of ſeaſon ;- or run the hazard of lo ing a great rewards. B. John r. 30. Io 35 ent; to continue to do or ſuffer. 
N u to ſave a little. This js in particular the caſe of th | annot loj 
le "4 


; This oſe who let He cannot long Bold out theſe pangs. Shakeſpeare. 31. To hold up; to 
ues, ſhips, or any thing elſe run to ruin for want of neceſſary re. raiſe aloft. Does he not Sd up his head ? Shaks/peare, 32. To hold 
Fs; and of thoſe who azard their lives and conſtitutions, rather 1% to ſuſtain, to ſupport. As, he Bela himſelf up in virtue. & F 

Wn be at the Charge of a little Phyfic. 298 . o Hor p, werh neut. 1. To ſtand, to be right, to be without ex- 
| He has brought his Hoes to a fine market. | eption. This holdeth not in the ſea - coaſts. Bacon. 2. To continue 
Lat. A reſting i res rediit. Spoken when a man has brought his . — or unſubdued. Our force by land hath nobly Se. Shake. : 
| umſtances, Or any matter, to an ill criſis, TA e Jprare. 3. To laſt, to endure. We ſee by the peeling of onions, 

| ds] a Young ſheep of the what a hlding ſubſtance the ſkin is. Bacon. 4. To continue. He did 

| ond year, the ſame as hoggerel; which ſee, | m g. L'Eftrange. ©. To reſrain. 988 
ö I View geld 
| | From Weeping, but his eyes rebell' d. Dryden. op 

q : G 6. To ſtand up for, to adhere. If they 3004 to their principles. Hale. 
Hog COTE, gf. [of hog and cote] a hogfty, a place or houſe for 7. To be dependent on. Great rinces tho” hul#;n of him. Cidney. 
bogs, Mortimer. | OE 1 5 2 Fo BY 2 gif derive right. 1 therefore Jpg from that which firſt made kings. 
b CENnINE, one who comes 0 an inn or houſe as 3 Sueſt, and Dru, 0 bold ſorih; to haran e, to ſpeak in public, to fer 
ny there the third night; after which ty conjurer telling fortunes, 5.07 forth in the 
© King's peace, While market. place. Z. range. 10. c 


. 10. To gold is; to reſtrain one's ſelf. 1 
| 5 122 am weary with holding in. Jeremiab. 1 1. To 30 in; to continue in 
s As 4 mige ood. 1 , 1 luck. A duke / in a great many hands. This ſeems to be layin 
b » 2). ſwiniſh, aving the qualities and nature v9 à hop, flak | ; To hola to keep x diſt i 
uc, ſelfiſh, greedy, The bog, 4 — we A Penig abes at any game 12. To 35 of; to cep at a diſtance without 


| Decay of 
Py RL ae Go Piety. 13. To Bold on; to continue, not to be interrupted. The 
* adv. [of - ogg] greedily, {lf{hly, in the manner 8 3 ue, p 


trade held for many years, Sau,. 14. To hd on; p 

* . tp 5 8 held on. L range. 1 5. To held out ; to laſt, to endure. They dif. 

Cannes [of boggihs ; of Fuzuand neyye, Sax.) ſwiniſh' na- ſipate and cannot 3% aur. Bacon, 16. To hell out ; 

J « — greedineis, brut ity, 511 
Uber, à hoog; ' 


to be ſubdued. The Spaniards ſore Charged by Achimetes, had much 

on, 4 \ ggiſh, niggardly fellow 5 2 Cant: word. ado to bold out. Knoles, . 17. To hold together; to be joined. Thoſe 

Du.] a hit . zo erwiſe written 4, To, Or "%ough,"from -hoogy, old Gothic Caſtles made at ſeveral times hold together. Dryden. 18. 

| Th, ng ground, a cliff; obſolete, / SIT DEA ons OR together ; to remain in union. - Robber „Who break with all 
Of mike G "26 e wich the gore 1 the world beſides, muſt keep faith amon « 


* 


5 
: 
& 
3 


ende hold zogether.” Locle. 9. To hy 7 do ſupport one's ſelf. 
keeper of Obſtinate minds, without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy, could have held 
lage an inſedt. en 1 pretty well of themſel ves. Tillotſon, 20. To Sold | 
0 


foul weather, It may bold up and Hara, 217 10, to be 
RY A EC OT” en ue er. It may bold 25 an clear. Hudibras, 21. 0 hold up; 
me g ehre e r.] a high ſavour or reliſh ; alſo a ſtink or noi. 5 


; Z 310 eth en Nai 2345} A man max Hol p hig tongue in an il time. 
b. U kery].a meſs fo called from it high favour” or Lat. Aniyclas Eine. perdidit, The Am YCleans had been ſo often 
Ns, Ho "POR tag fd... alitbetWih ſe reports of their enemy coming upon them, that 7 
Ae „ io osrzxuzr, or Hofe Mν“ẽ—u:, . at laſt made a law, forbidding any man, under ſevere ty, f 
EA [boztep © Be: M UB oy wo; bring or tell ſuch news : upon Which it happened, that when, they- 
eaſure, contain: C. Pr. orhoott, L. Ger.) 1. A caſk or veſſel of were indeed'attacked, "oo were ſi 4 ry ee Thus ff. 
T Kit Bixty-three pallons, 2. Any o barrel in lence may ſometimes be o ejudice, though, Perhaps, it is oftener 
.der, à wile $4 one of their argelt begfeads," Swift dn the other ſide of the Gees 1 . Aber tl 
89, a hut for K " three at. ENT naa, Hor d, has the appearance of an intetjection, but isthe imperative 
s | [of bog 5 © 8 bogs in to be fed. geen. Aten ai madd? © Forbear, Hop, be fill; 35 MAIS 
wine. fig wp Wap} the Gra or Gvillings which ate: gl. lg bold 1 dte all thy empty wiſhes ſuch. Dryden... 


0 


#35 
* 4 


Hor p, 


8 


0 


15. Al. hem de verb: a hunting: term] 1. A cover. or 
ode PE. 110 wild beaſts, 2. [Heald, By priſon, place of 
Hooker. 3. Cuſtody. ; 


_ cuſtody. They lay bimin glg. 
Tow King Rieband be b in the mighty FR 
Of Bolingbroke. Saleſpea re.. 
. Power, influence. Gives fortune no more hold of him than of ne- 
ceſſity he muſt. 'Dryder, 5. The act of ſeizing, gripe, 8 
Many things they cannot lay hold on at once. Hooker. ©. omething 
to be held, ſupport. An high place without rails or good 4%, Ba- 
con. 7, Catch, power of ſeizing or Fn The law. hath yet 
another bold on you, Shakeſpeare. 8. A fortified place, a fort. To 
leave no bell behind him. Spenſer. 9. Hold of @ Ship, that part Pe- 
tween the keelſon and the cha _ where the 3 rag ſtores, Sc. 
are laid up. Now a ſea into the hold was got. Den. 
1 25 17 Bn old gloſſaries, is A es in the ſame ſenſe with 
wwald, i. e. a governor, or chief offcer; but in ſome other place for 
lowe, as holdlic, lovely. Gibſan's Camden. 
| fiese faſt for beld and fa | ok, in t 
of the letter 8, fixed in a wall to ſupport it. 2. Any thing which takes 
hold, a catch, a hook. Teeth are furniſhed with hold-faſts ſuitable 
to 8, ſtreſs they are put to. Ray. 3. A joiner's tool. 
To Horp of [in ſea language] is to 


— 


pers, or elſe to błing it to the jeer capſtan, 
and e e ee eee t v, | 
To Hep Water, is to flop a boat by a particular way of turning 
Ho'Losx, part paſſ. [of i hold] See To Houvd., © | 
'Ho'toxr [of 50/4] 1. One that holds or graſps any ching in his 
hand. Mortimer. 2. A tenant, one that hols lands under another. 
Care. » OBE hog 4 $4 wo 
 Horvzr-yorTH' [of ho/d and forth] one who ſpeaks in pablic an, 
haranguer, a preacher, in contempt. Seeing the bolder-forth. Ad. 
Goa oa, ER 5 es 
ra, ub. [of hold] 1. Tenure, farm. Carew, 
times ſignifies the burthen or chorus of a ſong. Hanmer. 
ing every man ſhall beat. Shakeſpeare.  ' _ 1 aden 1 
115 hole, Sax. bal, Du. bale, Ger. huule, Dan. hols, Su,] 1. 
A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or horizontal. In 
hates and caverns. the air is often detained. Burnet. 2. A perforation, 
a {mall interſtitial vacuity. Linen that has ſmall holes. Boyle. 3. A 
cave, a hollow place. A precious ring that lightens all the ha/e. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. A cell of an animal. A tortoiſe ſpends all his days 
in a bole. L Eſirange. 5. A mean habitation. | Hole is 1 An 
unleſs in ſpeaking of manual works, with ſome </ 5 of diſlike or 
conteinpt ; as, a doghole. 6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. 
 Ho'tipow, or | 
judgment, or of holy dame, i. e. the Virgin Mary] an ancient oath, 
5 y.t e bleſſed lady. Shoke eare. ea 8 
Ho'uiLyY, adv. (af op) 1. Piouſly, religiouſly. Shakeſpeare... 2. 
1 without breach. Friendſhip ſo Boliq was obſerved to the 
Sidney. 3 „ e $2 
Vite 125 [of halignerre, Sax. ] 1, Piety, ſanctity, religious 
goodneſs, The holine/s of the profeſſors is decayed. Bacon. 2. The 
ſtate of being hallowed, dedication to religion; as, the holine/5 of a 
place. 3. The ticle of the pope. - Es "wn | | 
Hor rr [with phyſicians] ſmall cakes or wafers made of wheat- 


* 


flour and ſugar, tempered with a medicinal liquor. 


when in heaving it is ſtiff, 


2. It ſome- 
The hold- 


f ce. 5 IB. 
—  —A EGS 
Some far off Balla break the ſilent Air. Milton, 
who ſeems to uſe it in a ſubſtantive form. 


. 


To HoLLa, verb neut [from the interjection.] This word is now . 


vitiouſly written holla by the beſt authors, ſometimes Hollio, and ſome- 
times Bolloau. In his ear I'II Ballo. Shakeſpeare, 

Ho LIAN D, /ub/t. fine linen made in Holland. Dryden. 

Ho'LLaxD [prob. q..d..bo!low land, becauſe it abounds with ditches 
full of water] a place in Lincolnſhire, +: | 

HeLLann, one of the United Provinces : it is about 100 miles 
long, from north to ſouth 3 and about 30 broad, from eaſt to weſt ; 
but enjoys the greateſt trade of any province in the world; and in 
point of ſtren 1 and riches, is equal to the other ſix United Provin- 
ces. Sir William Temple ſays, Holland is à country where the earth 
is better than the air, and profit more in requeſt than honour; where 
there is more ſenſe than wit, more good nature than good 
and more wealth than pleaſure; where a man would rather chuſe to 
travel, than to live; and will find more things to obſerve, than de- 
ſire; and more perſons to eſteem, than love. | 


Hol Laxd, is alſa the name of the ſouth-eaſt divifon. of Lin- ga 


colnſhire. 8 | . | | 
Ho'L1ow hol, of holian, Sax. holligh, Du. hal, Ger. polig, Su.] 
1. Having a cavity within, not ſolid. 2. Noiſy, like ſound reverbera- 


ted from a cavity. Such a blaſt and hollow roar. Dryden. 3. Not 
Fail, not. ſound, not what one appears. Hella church papiſts. 
LL. 


Hor Low, ah. 1. A cavity. Some vault or hollow. Bacon, 2. 


Cavern, den, hole. This gaping. ho/lozv, of the earth. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Pit. An unſightly Holloau. Addiſon... 4. Any opening or vacuity. 


He touched the Bollaau of his, thigh.. Gene/is. 5. Paſſage, canal. T 
main ho/loww of the aqueduct. Adaiſan. a 4 
LLow [in architecture] a concav 
abacus. os 8 6 gk 1 Jy |, Dip 
Hor ro] Teuer [in fortification] is a raunding m the re- 
mainder of two Selle where the 
ſmall ſhot. are played, that they may not be ſo much expoſed to the 
view of the enemy. 


| 1e Moses, werb neut. [this is written 
fox Balla, See Hos. LA] to ſhout, to hoot, . I do not hoot and 4o//aw 
and make a noiſe, Addi ſen. „ | 
HoLLow-rooT [of hollow and root] a plane. . Ainſworth, 
adw. [of hollow] 1. With cavitigs. 2. Unfaithfully, 


Ho'LLowLyY, 


T0 Hollow, verb ad. [hohan, Sax. pola, Su. polen, Ger.] to 
e [hol hola, Su. polen, 15 ' 


with inſincerity. | | | 


of hold and faſt] 1. An iron hook, in the ſhape 


hold the cable faſt with nip- 


| Ainſworth. 
Linon [of haligdom, Sax. ſanctity, or holy. 


Hora, interj. ¶ Bola, Fr.] a word uſed. in calling any one at a 
| 1. © is now woody; from the Sax, holr, a wood; 


hellig, Dan. helig, Su. which ſome will force fron 276%, Gl. 


humour, s 


end; and there the returning lines divide eac 


| . e 
VR 888 | who are to make proof of their nobility knn wear 2 
drant of a circle; the ſame. as ſome call a caſement, and others an 


by the Egyptians repreſented by a crab-fil 


1 77 Hor x- Noa. 
1 of etymology eroſs. 


a Britii lady, St. Heleha, after 


HOL 


Try your aner if it be ſound, 
Or hollowly put on.  Shakeſjeare, 
Ho'LLOWN ESS [of hollow] 1. The ſtate of having a cart 

2. Treachery, inſincerity. The hardneſs of moſt heart: 10 „zeug, 
of Tots South, 8 | K le ney 
oLLOW Square [in the military art] is a bod 
with an empty ſpace in the mage. for the e 5 pes 
age, facing every way, and covered by the nile . nd beg. 
* e " 88 nee OPPaKe tag 
Ho'LLy [holeyn, Sax.] a ſort of tree. The leay 
edge} with long, ſharp, ſtiff prickles ; the ia out the 


and generally red, containing four triangular ſtriated "rg roung 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, 


ils WU 105 


in exc, 


ſome variegated in the leaves, ſome y; k 
e Wig 


yellow, berries, and ſome with white. Miller. 

Hol Lv. nusn [prob. q. 2% Buſs] 7. e. on account 
up in churches; or as tho it were the buſh in which 
to 1. ; 

o LV x Hock [holihoc, Sax. commonly called and wir. 
roſemallow. It ; in every reſpect 3 the ee "ju 
its leaves are rougher, and its 3 which are in ſome ſ 2 . 
ble, adhere cloſely to the ſtalk. They flower in July, zl 1 

Hor xv- OSE, or HoLLY-TREE, ſubft. name; of plant + 
aworth. | | 2 om 
Hol M [holme, or howme, holme, Sax.] 1. Either finele or vine 
other words, ſignifies a river-iſland, or a place ſurrounded vi 5 
ter. But if this fignification be not applicable to ſome places 107 
may probably ſignify a hill, or any riſing ground, o plu ga 
ground by the water-ſide. 2. The evergreen oak or ile, ; : 

Ho'LocausT, ſubft. [holocaufie, Fr. olocofto, It. balicaujy, Sp, hk 
cauſium, Lat, of oXoxavror, from oe and xa, Gr. to bury] 2 * 
fice, where the whole is burnt on the altar, or conſumed by jr, 4 
holocauft, or burnt offering, to be conſumed into aſhes. Hua, 4 
9 or an entire ſacrifice. Fenn, 

0'LOGRAMMON [of oA, and yoauun, Gr. a letter] 1 will wir 
all with the — own hand. ay 645 5 

Ho Loo AH [ oaoyeaÞor, from ed, whole, and gag, Gr nt 


Of its bei 
the lord 8 


a will all Written with the teſtator's own hand. This word ö dd 


the Scottiſh, law to denote a deed written altogether by te gurt: 
own hand. | 

"HoLo'METER [of oo, whole, and were, Gr. meafure] anate. 
matical inſtrument ſerving. univerſally for taking all tors ct nett, 
both on the earth and in.the heavens. 

HoLo'sTEON, orte, Gr.] the herb ſtitch- wort. 

Hor r, or Ho'Lezn, the old, pret. and part. paſſ. of wia Se 
To * . 4 

is great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath 4% bin 
'To!s; home before us. Shakefheare, 

In a long trunk the ſound is Shen. Bacon. | 

Ho'L.s0M [in ſea language] is uſed of a ſhip, which wien ſbe nil 
hull, try and ride well without labouring, is then ſailtobe bo, 

- HoLsTE'tn, a dutchy of Germany, in the circle of Lover Saum, 
100 miles long, and 50 broad. It is bounded by Se on tie 
ſouth, Jutland on the north, by the Baltic ſea and the duch) of Saxe- 
Lawenburg on the caſt, by the river Elbe on tht butt, and by the 


German ſea on the weſt. 4 


Ho'LsT ER, ah. heolpcen, Sax. bolller, Du.) leaiker cafes for 
piſtols to be carried on horſeback. Hudibras. | | 
Hour, either at the beginning of the name of a place, as Eel'on 


or at the end, denotes, the place did anciently abound vith ue & 
or ſometimes, dolby, 


from the Sax. hol, i. e. hollow, eſpecially when tac naw ends in lu 


or dun. Gibſon's Candan. 
HoLx Chalig, hæliq, or hælg, 
ſtate of ſalvation ; heyligh, Du. hillis, O. 


from hal, Sax. healthy, 0r na 
ard L. Ger. heilig, H. Ce. 
and L * 

| 70 cred, An. evil foul po- 
might as well fay of /au@gs,. Lat.] 1. Sacred. Ai. r dit. 
ducing-holy witneſs. Shakeſteare: 2. Hollowed, conlecrated 10 14 


jous, good. 


uſe. tate of, or unhallowed. Shakeſpeare. 3. ; 
holy man. 4. Pure, immaculate. Ihe moſt 47 (0 
Sauth, wk of 8 


eee SAR: 
Hour v, Ja. {of boly and day] 
aſtical feſtival. 2. Anniverſary. feat, 
their ſolemn. Hoy days, ' Knolls, 3. A day 
holy-day time of my beauty. Shakeſpeare. 4- 
dom. Courlge is but a h day kind of virtue 
Dryden. ten | 
o'1190Ck, or Hol vun [hohhoc, Sax.) a $08" 
rden mallows. See Ho'LLynock. hird perſo il 
Hou x Ghoſt, /ubſt. [of halig and garr, Sax.) the t 
the adorable trinity. a C160. has 
Hor Ghoſt [in heraldry] as a croſs of the Holy eK the fo 
in the middle, and on it the Holy Ghoſt in 
arms are drawn narrow from the centre, an 


1. The day of fone eccll- 
They kept that day 3 9 


f gaiety and jo. 
k 7 oo that comes ks 
to be ſeldom exerciel. 


a kind d 


points: upon each of which is a pearl; and four eur del. 


the intervals of the circle; between the arms. . , order in Fand 
Order of the Hol x- Gnosr, the principal mary "dred knight 
inſtituted by Henry III, in 1569. It conſiſts of 2Þ | 


king is the gran or ſovereign. The 

—_—_— — 1 by a 4 ſilk ribbon or collar 

fore they receive the order of the Holy Ghoſt, 

conferred, as a neceſſary degree; and for this tes 

ſurrounded with a double collar. 1 eroglyphiealh 
Howy Myſteries that avere brought to L br Na ir lives in 

. ²— otherwiſe called the 4%” 
Ys n 


an order of kn 


crol 33 9 +1 * - 
Knights of the Hor v 2 had viſited Jeruſalem, oy 


the groſs of dur bleſſed Saviour. 


wer 


holes 


ed Vf 
Hour 


15 rent 
he is: 
| Ho 
land 0 
Pla. 
Ho! 
held 0 
Ho 
not an 
Hoy 
reconci 
To] 
action, 
f F- Ho'! 
talſo pe! 
= Ho" 
3x N olds b 
Vonage 
Ho 
| 4 quirin 
age, 
3 Flow 
l mad 
WH. Ger 
en o 
one's 
5 place fo) 
We 
odities 


he mea 
ais fied V 
abankeri 
One's 1 
Home, 
le carries 
own breaſ 
Alliſon. 
ffectual, as 
b the pur 
Ho'Me- 
lorn intrin 
born lyes « 
Home- 
bred luſts. 
to me two 
By home-b 
| Howe. 
delight. 1 
Hou 
Ge. rude: 
Addi ſon. 


HOAI.. 
feftival obſerved "ten days before Whitſuntide, 


the tail of a fon. 
the week immediately before 


a o . * 
of our Saviour's aſcenſion. 


Hor v et 
the accoun 
oY . ater $ 
HolL r V. eh, t 
ſt : 
xr Tar, 
Ho'MaGE [hommage, 


rinkle (with hunters] 
e laſt week in Lent, 


| of jubilee: = 7 2 5 
_ a ommaggio, It. omendge, Sp. homagium, 
+ of homo, Lat. a man; becauſe when tne tenant takes the 
low = avs, ego devenio homo wefier, i. e. I become your man] 1.1n os 
cath, ** literal ſenſe, denotes the reverence, reſpect, and ſubmil- 
me hich a perſon yields his maſter, lord, rince, Ec. by external 
Mp beiſance in general. To this both nights and dames their 
. ads Dryden. 2. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſove- 
gen or fuperior lord. The chiefs in a ſolemn manner did their 
7 s 125255 
homages. | ae . 
| Howace [in law] 
is — 1 the lord by the vaſlal 
he is admitted to it. : ITE e 
Howace Arceſtral, is where a man and his anceſtors have nel 
hand of the lord and his anceſtors time out of mind by homage. | 
Plain Homace, is where no oath of fidelity is taken. _ | 
| Homacs Liege, a more extenſive kind of homage, where the vaſlal 
held of the lord not only for his land, but for his perſon. . 5 
| HoMacE ee phy donation made the church, and imports 
duty or ſervice at all. | | 
How AG r of Peace, is that which a perſon makes to another after a 


ciliation. | 
| 170 Ho'Mace, verb aH. [from the ſubſt. ] to reverence by external 


action, to profeſs fealty. 
; eee wad [of homage | ſubje& or liable to do homage ; 
alſo pertaining to homage. | 
W Homaczr [hommageur, Fr.] one who pays homage, one who 
odds by homage of ſome ſuperior lord. The duke of Bretagne his 
WW} omager. Bacon. 5 Ho 

= Horacio Reſjefuando, Lat. a writ directed to the eſcheator, re- 
WEquiring him to deliver "urns of lands to the heir, who is of full 
ge, tho! his homage be not done. 

BE Homa'cium Reddere, Lat. was renouncing homage, 


is an engagement of promiſe or fidelity, which 


2 when a val- 
al made a ſolemn declaration of diſowning and denying his lord. 
Hou, /ubf. [ham, or hæm, Sax. heem, O. and L. Ger. heim, 
W=H. Ger. heimme, Dan. heima, Teut. and Celt. haim, Goth.] 1. One's 
er or private dwelling. I'm now from home. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
WDne's own country, Their native home. Atterbury. 3. Houſe, 
place of abode, or of conſtant reſidence. The home of war. Prior. 
ben joined with a ſubſtantive it fignifies domeſtic. Or home com- 
odities. Bacon. . 
1 oME is HOME, though it be never ſo homely, 
Fr. 11 ny a rien tel que d'ttre thes ſoi. | 
There is nothing like being at Home. 
Lat. Domus amica, domus optima. 
Gr. Ov PiN, o g ; | 
It. Piu pro fa, il pan ſciutto & caſa ſua che Paroſto fuori. 
( Better dry bread at home, than roaſt meat at abroad.) 
| Ger. Qſt i peſt, zu Hauſe beſt : 
 (Faſtor weſt, at home is beſt) Or, 
Eignener heerd is goldes wehrt. 
(One's own hearth is worth gold: )] or again. 
(ler da will haben gut gemach, der bleib daheim unter ſeinem tach : 
Hie that will be at eaſe, let him remain under his own oof. 
ne meaning is, that we are generally more at our eaſe, and better 


hankering after variety will, however, ſometimes get the maſtery. 
One's Long Hows, the grave. 
Home, adv. [from the abſt.) 1. To one's own habitation. Home 
e carries it. Locke, 2. To one's own country. 3. Cloſe to one's 
own breaſt or affairs. A conſideration that comes home to our intereſt. 
Liddiſon, 4. It is likewiſe uſed both as an adjective, and fipnifies ef- 
fectual, as a home-thruft, home-proof, and as an adverb, 120 ſignifies 
b the purpoſe, to the utmoſt, cloſely, fully; as, to ſpeal.-Bome, &c. 
Ho'ME-BORN, adj. [of home and born] 1. Natural, native. Home- 
born intrinſic harm. Donne. 2. Domeſtic, not foreign. With Home- 
bern lyes or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 
Houz-BRED, adj. [of home and bred] 1. Natural, native. Home- 


bred luſts. Hammond. 2. Not poliſhed by travel, plain, rude. Only 
The v me two bome-bred youth belong. Dryden. 3. Domeſtic, not foreign. 
&- [By bome-bred fury rent. 7 Philips. | . 
ied | HoMB-FELT, adj. [of home and felt] inward, private. Homefelt 
delight. Milton, 
i df Hourrinzss [of homely] plainneſs, unadornedneſs, want of beauty, 
Ec. rudeneſs, ſimplicity, The homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. 
nd Adiifon. | 
HoMELILY, adv. [of homely] rudely, inelegantl 
; „ adv. 5] rudely, inelegantly. 
7 ' Ho Lv, adj. [from home, 7. d. ſuch as is commonly worn at 
2 nome] unadorned, not handſome, courſe, plain, rude, homeſpun, 
2 | not fine, Homely without loathſomeneſs. Sidney. | 
| a ound adv. plainly, coarſely, rudely, His father homely dreſt. 
2 Hoey, aht. a kind of fiſh. Ainfevorth, | : 
7 A fa "'F-MADE, adj. [of home and made] made at home, not ma- 
e ured in foreign parts. Hone made commodities, Locle. 
Nh ——5 Subſt, 4. fal of about three pints. Lewiticus, 
fit "SPUN, adj. [of home and ſpun] 1. Unpoliſhed, clowhiſh, 
- . 5 rude, homely. Home: ſpun cotton. Fl 2. Spun or 
oy 858 got at home, not made by regular manufacturers. Home-/pun 
did;c, . 3. Not made in foreign countries. Home: Hun ware. 
wor Hous-zpuy JubP# i N N 
| en, Ju. a coarſe, rude, untaught, ruſtic man. Wh 
TT 
05 Hon RICAL, adj, L to the poet Homer. ROE 
| rede "as or Ho\uesTeaD, /« 5 2 ham, and ſtall or 
h leas are nad the pee of the houſe. Both houſe and home/ead into 
foul Hougsok EN ſham > 0 | | > 
er fine for enter and yocn, Sax. ] freedom from an amercement 
ou? Nes . houſes violently, and without licence. 


or tenant who holds a fee, when 


pified with homely plain cheer at home, than with dainties abroad. 


5 


HOM 
- Ho'meward, or Ho'MEwaRDs, adv. [of ham peand, Sax. ] to- 
wards home, towards the place of reſidence. | , 
. Howici'pal, agj. [of homicide] murtherous, bloody. Homicidal 
rage. Pope. | | 5 e 
Ho'micipe, ſubſt. Fr. [omicida, It. homicida, Sp. and Lat.] a 
man- ſlayer, a murderer. Hector comes the homicide. Dryden. 
Homicips (omicidb, It. homicido; Sp. homicidium, Lat.] man- 
ſlaughter, murder. Hogker, 2. Deſtruction. In the following line 
it is not proper. The homicide of names is leſs than lives. Dryden. 
Caſual HouicipE, when the flayer kills a man, Sc. by meer 
miſchance. Sg N | | 
Voluntary Homicibs, is when it is deliberate; and committed de- 
ſignedly on purpoſe to kill, either with precedent malice, or without: 
the former is murder; the latter only manſlaughter. | 
HowmiLE” 


TICAL, ad. [owilins;, Gr.] ſocial, converſible. : 
HomiLETICAL Virtues, are virtuous habits required in all men of 
all conditions, for the regulating their mutual converſation. His vir- 
tues active chiefly and homiletical. Atterbury. 
Ho'miLisT 70 homily] a writer of homilies. | 1 
Hou & [of homelre, Fr. omelia, It. homilia, Sp. and Lat. onz, of 
oA, Gr. to make a ſpeech] a plain diſcourſe made to the people, 
- inſtructing them in matters of 4 Upon feſtival days the ſubject 
of the homily was conſtantly the buſineſs of the day. Hammond. 
Ho'mine Eligends, &c. a writ directed to a corporation for the 
Choice of a new man, to keep one part of the ſeal, appointed for 
ſtatutes- merchant, when another perſon is dead. 
How1ne Replegiando, a writ to bail a man out of priſon, 
Homine: Capto, &t. a writ to take him, who has conveyed any 
bond-man or woman out of the county, fo that he or ſhe cannot be 
replevy'd according to law. , f 5 
Homini'corm {of homo, a man, and colo, Lat. to worſhip] a 
name by which the Afo/linarians denominated all thoſe, who, with pope 
Damoajus and St. Baſil, affirmed Chriſt to be a compound of two intelli- 
gent minds, one wv:2e, and the other hu#an ; and confequently, if wor- 
thipping the latter at all, were worſhippers of a Man ; whereas the 
Apollinarians knew no other object of this mediatorial worſhip, beſides 
that divine perſon, who had glory with the Far HER before all ages; 
and had now aſſumed a body tor our fakes. * We therefore (ſaid the 
APOLLINAR1ans) are worſhippers of a Gop ; but you (that make in 
effect Two PERSONS of Chriſt) are worſhippers of a man.” Txto- 
DORET, in the Dialogues aſcribed by Petawns to him, thought to ward 
off this ſtroke, by obſerving, ** that the Apollinarians themſelves wor- 
ſhipped a God united to a body.” But with ſubmiſſion, if he thought 
to RETORT the charge of being man-worſippers upon them, he was 
miſtaken here; the caſes being widely different : for he that worſhips 
a Gop united to a body, pays no worſhip to the Body, but to that 
Gop who dwells in it: whereas he that profeſſes to worſhip a cou- 
POUND of TWO INTELLIGENT AGENTS, the one divine, and the other 


_ - buman, muſt either EXCLUDE the larter; and if ſo, what becomes of 


thoſe words, „that in the name of Fe/us every knee ſhould bow?“ 
Or if forced by theſe and the like ſcriptures to incLupe the mar in 
the act of worſhip, fill as the Gop mult be worſhiped too, a vero dif- 
ficulty will ariſe, viz. the neceſſity of applying tuo different kinds of 
worſhip, ſupreme, and ſubordinate, to one and THE SELF SAME 1N- 
DIVIDVAL PERSON: | However, in juſtice to the o/d conſubſtlantialiſis, it 
ſhould not be difſembled; that they did not (if I underſtand Theodore? 
aright) proceed ſo far as this; they had indeed eſpouſed that notion, 
which St. Irenzus combats,” of tevo intelligent minds or ſpirits in the 
ONE perſon of Chriſt; but I do not find as yet they e eas any 
. worſhip to the Human ſpirit ; no, — nor would they allow the latter to 
be a To ny:porxor, or ruling principle; (for that 7 heodoret expreſsly de- 
nies) But addreſſed their worſhip to that divine perſon, which dwelt in 
the nan; and to whom the human /jirit was ſubjected (upon their 
ſcheme) in much the fame manner, as a mufrcal inſtrument is to the ar- 
tiſi's will and hand, that plays upon it; as himfelt obſerves in the pro- 
ceſs of that debate. The PassacEs referred to in TizoDORET are ta- 
ken from Dialog. VII. Adver/. Apollinar. Ed. Paris, p. 404, 389, 
405. See DIM ERITx, CrrinTHAans and NESTORIANS, compared. 
1 alſo the word [GRACE] and read there, CLEM. Al Ex. STROM. 
P. 61 5. ; | 

Homoce'NTric, adj, [of hes, joint, or the ſame, and x:yrgo, Gr. 
a centre] having the /ame centre, concentrical. 

Homo-promvs ecki, [in mechanics] is ſuch a leaver, where the 
weight is in the middle, between the power and the fulcrum ; or the 
power in the middle, between the weight and the fulcrum. 

Homo1o'eToTON [oporonwleoy, Gr. Fike caſed] a rhetorical figure, 
where ſeveral members of a ſentence end in like caſes. 

Homoct'neal, or HomoGe'nEous, adj. [homogene, Fr. homogeneus, 
Lat. of opoywn;, Gr.] being of ſimilar parts, being of the ſame kind 

and nature, ſuitable to each other, Congregation of homogenea/ parts. 
Bacon. Homogeneous concretion. Brown. 
_ Howoce'xgovs, or Homoceg'xtar Light [in o tics] that whoſe 
rays are all of one and the ſame colour, degree of Nang and re- 
flexibility. The light whoſe rays are all Alke refrangible I call ſimple, 
bomogeneal and ſimilar, and that whoſe rays are ſowe more refrangible 
than others I call compound, heterogeneal and diſſimilar. Newton, 
Homoctxeous Particles [with philoſophers} particles that are alto- 
gether like one another, being all of the /eme lind, nature, and pro- 
perties; as the ſmall parts of pure water, &c. 
HomMoGENEAL Surds ſin algebra] are ſuch as have one commen 
radical ſign. | e e 
Homo NEALNEsSS, HoMoOGENt ITY, or Homoct'ntovstess, JHV. 
the ſan eneſs of nature, property, &c. participation of the ſame princi- 
ples, ſimilitude of kind. Similarity or homogeneity of patts. Cheyre. 

Homoct'xsuM Comparationis, Lat. [with algebraiſts] is the abſo- 
lute number or quantity in a quadratic or cubic equation, and which 
always poſleſſes one ſide of the equation. 50 

Homo'ctny, fubft. [opoyma, Gr.] joint nature. Every part retur- 
neth to his nature or homegeny. Bacen, | 


HomoiME'RICAL, or rather Hoorn “RT AL Prince ples, the prin- 


. Ciples of Anaxagoras were ſo called; which were as folluws; He held, 
that there were in all mixed bodies (ſuch as fleſh, fruits, c.] determi- 
nate numbers of ſuch /mil/dr principles, that when they came to become 
| animal body, would there make ſuch 
7L 


parts (exert! gratia) of an 
MW *1 rr C , n.alles 


H OM 


maſſes. and combinations as the nature of them required, vi. the 
ſanguivary particles, would then meet altogether, and make blood; 
the urinous particles, would make urine; the carneous, fleſh ; and the 
oſſeous, bones. | 5 

. Homor'mtery, or  HomorMOMERY | oporoprgia, of ot, like, 
and peo, Gr. a part] a likeneſs of parts one to another. 

Homo'LoGAL, adj. [ooaoy%;, Gr.] agreeable, or like one another. 

Howo'LoGous, adj. [ homologue Fr. ouoncyos, Gr.] having the ſame 
ratio, or proportion, agreeable or like to one another. | 

Homo'LoGous 2uantities, &c. [in geometry] thoſe which are pro- 
portionate and like to one another in ration. 

Houologous Sides or Angles of two Figures, are ſuch as keep the 
8 order from the beginning in each figure, as in two ſimilar trian- 
gles. | | | 
Howo'LocousNEss [of hemologous] agreeableneſs, or likeneſs in 

reaſon or proportion to one another. 
— Homo'Locovs Things [in logic] are ſuch as agree only in name, 
but are of different natures. 
Homo'LoGy [ooryia, Gr.] proportion, agreeableneſs. 
|, Hemonrwmity. [of homonymia, Lat. of ouorpun, Gr.] the ſignifying 
divers things by one. word. 1 
Homonx'/mta [opouc, Gr.] is when divers things are ſignified by 
one word. 8 | | | 
| Homo'nymous [homonyme, Fr. homonymus, Lat. of oporpo;, Gr.] 
comprehending divers ſignifications under the ſame word, ambiguous, 
equivocal. As words ſignifying the ſame thing are called ſynonimous, 
ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which ſignify ſeveral things, are called 
homonymous, or ambiguous; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
words with a deſign to deceive, it is called equivocation. Warts. 
Homo'nymy, /i. [homonyme, Fr. oporypc, Gr.] equivocation, 
ambiguity. | | 
 Homo'ous1axs [of o, jointly, and woe, Gr. Hence] a name by 
which that body of profeſſors in the faurth and ſucceeding centuries 
were denominated, who maintained, rf, that the Sox, and in proceſs 
of time that the Holy Gh»/ allo are of a ſubſtance the ſame in xIx p or 
SPECIES with Gop the FaTHER 3; not as the zoderns underſtand it, 
identically or numerically the ſame ; for St. Athanaſius and his cotem- 
poraries diſowned this Iatter ſenſe, as being mere SABELLIANISM. And 
when ſtyling the Sox co?ertial or conſubſtantial with the FATHER, pro- 
felled to intend no more by it than this; that he derived his exiſtence 
FROM Him, and was of a ſubſtance p1sT1NnNCT indeed in zumber, but the 
SAME IN KIND Or SPECIEs with him; as we have already proved under 
the words BecoTTEN, CIRCUMINCESSION, Cc. by many a citation 
from St. ArHANASLUs and others. Nor was that writer [as Doctor 
Wulrzy, in his Diſquifitiones Modeſtæ, imagin'd) inconfiſtent with 
himſelf on this head. For tho' he ſpeaks ſometimes of a ravrorn; Tn; 
G,, i. e. a ſameneſi of eſſence; yet he meant no more by this word 
alſo than a /amene/s in K1ND- or ſpecies, appears from what he ſays in 
his book De Synodis, p. 107, 928, c. and fo Heſychius in his Lexi- 
con defines it. And on this foot St. Bas iL obſerved, that Sabe/lia- 
aiſm is overthrown by the word consUBSTANTIAL. *© For one and 
THE SAME thing (ſays. he) is not coxsuBSsTANTIAL to ITSELF, but 
one thing to anoTuHzR.” Lib. III. Ep. zoo. It ſhould not be diſ- 
ſembled, this notion of the ld conſubſtantialiſis has been long ſince de- 
ſerted by the /choo/men, and after them by the main body of our modern 
divines, as being, I ſuppoſe, judged incompatible with the divine na- 
ture and unity, and introductory either of DiTHEISM Or TRITHEISM 
under another name. [See ATHENaslaNs and MARK II MEDULLA, 
p- 64. compared] Tho' in juſtice to the o/d. conſub/tantialifts it ſhould 
be obſerved, that fe (if any) of them, in the infancy of this debate, 
profeſſed to underſtand by this term an ab/alute coeguality ; as we have 
already thewn under the words Fix SsFH Cauſe, ArposToOL1C Conflitaticns, 
DiTnetsM, Co-ORDINATION, GnosT, Dru RITA [or DimertTA] 
compared. Nor indeed did the term itſelf imply as much; as St. Jre- 
aus well obſcrves. Iren. adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 147, 148. And 
accordingly we find 'TERTULLIAN the firſt of all our ecclefaftic writers, 
that expreſly advanced this notion of a conjutftantial production did 
not include under it the idea of egua/ity ; ** For the Far HER (ſays he, 
in his book againſt Praxeas) is the wHoLE ſubſtance; the Sox a deriva- 
tion from the wHOLE, anda PART. Tertull. Ed. Coloniæ, p. 608. 
And in the fame book, - he. repreſents the latter as bearing no greater 
proportion to the former, than a fingle ray does to that immenſe pleni- 
. tude and maſs of light which reſides in the whole ox of the svw, 
, b. 610 ; and deſcending /azver ſtill, I mean to the third perſon (whom 
e derives from the firſt THRo' the ſecond) he repreſents him (if I'm 
not miſtaken) as the Apex @ radio, or tip of the ray.” p. 608 ; and 
ſuggeſts, in the ſame tract, that the spixir (when ſpeaking in his own 
-PERSON,:, Concerving the FaTHER and the Son) ſtyles the latter 
His LORD,” in theſe words; The Lok p ſaid unto my Lord, * Sit Thou 
at my right hand, till I make thy. enemies th . p. 609g. Not to 
obſerve how (with all antiquity) he 150. oſe words in Prowerbs, 
the. Lord created me [he reads it, condidit me] the beginning of his 
ways,” to the Son's ariginal production, p. 607. And in his tract 
againſt Hermagenes, who maintained the SELF-EXISTENCE and AB$0- 
Lor E ETERNITY Of MATTER, he ſays to him, © How can it be that 
any thing ſhould be More ANCIENT than God's fir/f and only-begotten 
Son,. and upon that account MORE NOBLE ? Not to add, that which is 
_ UNBEGOT TEN is greater in power than what zs begotten; and what is 
UNMADE [obſerve his expreſſion] is ſtronger than what ir made: for 
that which ſtood in need of no author, is Much $UBLIMER, than that, 


* 


Which in order to its exiſting had an author.” Alluding to that sukLi- 


1 
71 
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-MITY of the unBzEGOTPEN Gob which (as St. Cr RIAN after him well 
expreſſed it) has no comPeer. TERTULL. adv. Hermog. p. 297. But 
to reſume his notion of generation or production, this {as 6 im ex- 
plained) was little elſe than the old Gngſlic or Valentinian prROBOLE re- 
vived: Himſelf ſtarts this objection againſt his ſcheme, and owns, in 


efea, the charge, p. 608. Nay more, appeals in ſupport of this very 


doctrine, to that PROPHETIC: sir which ſpoke in Montanus ;— 
« Duemadmodum etiam paracletus docet, &c. i. e. Gop produced his 
avard after that manner, which the Pax AcLITE alſo teaches, as a root 
its forub; a fountain its ſiream; and su its ray: For theſe kinds 
alſo art TOL, [i. e. internal productions and emanations] of thoſe 
sunsrancEs from whence they proceed,” P 608. and p. 617. He 
ealls this Parac/ete (or ſpirit which he ſuppoſed to have inſpired Mon- 
216.9 . 7 , 
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tanus) the INTERPRETER of the o 
ſion, it was a ſcheme regarded with a jealous 


] 
z tho . 

ey bh 55 Ri On Ch? 
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and which had as yet got little or no outing either in tl. & Wente urrtb. 
tin churches, p. 606, 607. If the reader Gefire, MN the C0 Ia Ho. 
portant piece of church hiſicry carried ſomen ha: 705 Unis wok in thing bi 
compare what has been already offered der tho... un. beg Ho v 
Dove, Deity, and CararRRTGIAxs, with Mox WOIeS Cn, climbing 
and LAT ERAN Councils, PROBOLE, and | Ara ol g n, Meg The flov 
the word [FIxsT- BON] and reſtore the true ord- 15 * Abreeati the flow 
of the preſs. has been diſturbed, by proceedins aſter t. 255 Wanze are proc 
way] to I could offer, &c. and read on a8 for 2 , 00e [al ſpecies, 


Frog creation.” And then return back to thoſe words 1 1 | Ho x. 
8 . Herz fe | HoNt 
- l J | F 

Houo'Pp HAI, Lat. [of g, raw, and Say, green le: 


. | Gr. to ear) | 
ven by the ancient geographers, to certain pe eat! 2 names, Ike thoſ 


ople who eat 


, an #3 / 
Homo PLATA, Lat. [ qppomMety, Gr.] the ſhoulder- bid. 04 | Ho ur 
Homo'Tona, Lat. [oporarc;, Gr.] a continued auer bit In a mort 
alike. wer lt Aua ah | Ho 2 
4 . 1 0 
5 Homo Toxous, 5 dj. Conor, Gr ] equable, a term Which e On 
cians uſe of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conltant teng; Cg. i Dinh. 28 
e, ne, Bat, z oN1 
declenſion. Galen applies it to ſuch continued ferer;, 3. other, | 3 
era ae 


called acmaſlic. 


Hou u' N NAT ES, orthodox in the fourth &night of 


century, tg w 5 0 

Arians gave that name, by reaſon they admitted 1 1 ws 1. | ot 
two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. i ud 
Homvu'Nnc1ionisTs {of homuncio, Lat. a little n an] a beg th | ee 
as Photinians, fo called, of denying the two natu::; WES; Fs: | pow 
and holding, that he was only mere man. KY 15 7 
_ Homvu'ncioniTEs, heretics who denied the Gods of Oe * 5 1 
: ; VRatod of Carl g Hovos 

ſuch as held that the image of God was impreited oy th. Wh Purts. 65 
not on the mind. REES OE . 
Homvu 'nculus's [homuncal!, Lat. 7. e. little men] mart. Ho'xot 
Hoxe [Junius derives this word from Jeg, Wc, Se 1 beser 

is always rational, ſays Johnſon, from hæn, a flone, Hal 8... Ih way 
ſtone ; and M. Caſaubon of «xn, Gr.] a fine for: of badet f Eh "Sn u 
razors ; alſo any whetſtone in general. A Lene ard u f f U f. . „ A 
away graſs. 7er. | | "OO e Jo, 
To Hoxk, verb neut. [hongian, Sax.] to pine, 9 irs fr n e of a: 


thing. 


Ho'xrsT, adj. [honefle, honnite, Fr. onef!c, It. knn, p. Ad ber. Ws 
honeflus, Lat.] 1. Juſt, righteous, giving every ha bis Gs, 2, th, Ol 
right, true, ſincere. An hornet and diligent enquiry, at, z. (hits Noble 
Wives may be merry and yet Heng too. Sale peur. „ Eta Vis me 
a criminal ſenſe for diſhoneſt, baſe. I'll deviic ſous 4% Lade ard to 
Shakeſj eare, * 

An Hoxksr Man [hieroglyphically] was repreſent! by a am 1 
with his heart hanging by a chain upon his breaſt. In: 

Ho'NEST Lv, adv. [of honeſt] 1. Uprightly, jup. ati and Boaſt, « 


innocently defigned. Swif?, 2. With chaſtity, model, rk of rel 
Ho'nesTy [oncfte, It. honeſiidad, Sp. honeſ?idaile, Pr, af ronfus, 3 


Lat. honeflete, honnetete, Fr.] truth, virtue, princjl: of julace be- Nes paid 
tween man and man, purity. Goodneſs as that vi maxcs men Wnament, 
prefer their duty and their promiſe before their Pa⁰ν] Of their inte» . 

ONOUR 


reſt, and is properly the object of truſt, in our agu g= gors of (we 


name of honeſty. Temple. | . 5 it, oug 
HY HonzsTyY is the beſt policy, mated ve 
To which ſome wickedly add, anner, t! 


_ But plain- dealing will a beg ger dt. le of vi1 
Hoxzs ry may be vear bought, but tan never 6! en . mer 
Becauſe it certainly makes a man a gainer in de cd. Tie Laus 
ſay, Lætius eft quoties magno ſibi canſtat Hongſtiii. 
_. To Honesr [honeſto, Lat.] to digniſy. 


. Ja 0 . Pa T7 in MM, it 
Ho'xney Chunig, Sax. Hoenigh, Du. honig, Ger. bmg, Dan gener: 


BY | . 
honig, Su.] 1. A ſweet juice made by bees; a thick, 3% 105 y 8 in 
ſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, {weer to che tate, ur Ho 
water, and becoming vinous on fermentation, inland, gry” 13 
by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell. We nave tes YN aſt on * 
honey; the firſt and fineſt is virgin honey, not ver) 0, ſewife e 
grant ſmell ; it is the firſt produce of the ſwarm, chte * wk q 55 
from the combs withbut preſſing. The ſecond is thicket than wha 455 y 
often almoſt ſolid, procured from the combs by prevues 88. YN 1 
is the common yellow honey extracted by heating t'* 11 ferments . 
fire, and then preſſing them. In the flowers of Plant? anche | e game © 
lands near the pat in the petals, is ſecreted a e 1 10 Toxour f 
Nos by means of its proboſcis or trunk, fucks up, CRF: Fu d which 6 
away with it to the hive, and diſcharges again fo: te 4 ay: 
. the mouth, into ſome of the cells of the comb. Tis oy 7 fl ſhip, 
for the food of the young offspring; but in hard {ea on. all WOxXOURs 1 
ſometimes reduced to the necellity of feeding on!: wer at pol loxovss ; 
of hunger after they have ear it all up, Honey 5 s Go unera! Hi 
ral, is detergent, aperient and diuretic. Fi. 2: nee p rent men. 
neſs. A honey tongue. Shake pense. 3. A name 0 wr, LONOURS 
vez, you ſhall be well deſir'd in Cyprus. Sha prot Nw, ling 
ho hath no noxey in his pot, let bim habet!“ . % of | 
He comes too dear by 1oxey, who licks it da 1 = hold, wh 
Fr. Trop achete le miel, qui ſur epines le lecke. See i " Buri oo. 5 
To HoxꝝE v, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. ] to talk fondhh * of the 
and making love. Shakeſpeare,  - - ure leg is de U ons; {ot 
_ Horwgy-BAc, /#b/. [of Heng and bog] The #0n9-%'s. | e next; 
mach. Grexw. 5 . o ory the bees BY d Hoxoy 
Ho'N Ex- co [honig ce mb, Sax.] that repolitotj at.] 1. 
to ſave their honey in. | | of 2 piece of of | ber 
HoxkE T. coun [with gunners] a flaw in the metal = re Sni 
nance, when it is ill caſt. en of a piece of ob Fs 
| Ho'xNeEY-cqmBED, ag}. [of heney-comb] bf oken 95 3 nog! 
nance flawed with little cavities by being il caſt. eras 100" 3 | 
Ho'neY-FLOWER [melanthus, Lat ] a plant . hoſe of bares 3 
and the appearance of a ſhrub : The leaves are og ſhape of a f. rg 
The flower conſfif; of four leaves, ſometimes in | Git relemblg? he 
and at other times conical. The ovary becohes % Cas This fia, Shy 
bladder, four! cornered, pregnant, with e in May, in ee 800 
produces large ſpikes of chocolate coloured tov ence l 1 00 


2 - 52 auer N 
which is contained a large quantity of black ſweet laue, 


q deri 4 77 1 Yo 
ſuppoſed to derive its name. Miller, Hob 


: 


HON, 1 0.0 


7 . . 5 an inſet, Ainſ. nied with tokens of honour. Vouchſafe her /onouralle tomb. Sei fr. 
lou rr ear [of benq and grat ; mellio, Lat.] an inte g 5. Not to be diſgraced. My. chambers are hanouruble. 2 
ure bz. grſt month after marriage, when there is no- 6. Being without taint or reproach. He was Ponourable in all his acts, 

Ho'xEVY-MoON, the 3 50 ſure. Addiſon. © 1 Maccabees., 7. Honeſt, being without intention of .deceit. . They: 
thing but tenderneſs and p alm 1a. woodbine ; a plant. Tt hath a did conceive him to be ſo honourable. Hayward, 8. Equitable, 

Ho'neY-SUCKLE Ack iet aboũt whatſoever tree ſtands near it. HonouRABLE Amends, an infamous or diſgraceful kind of puniſh- 
dimbing ſtalk, — 1 fore oblong, conſiſting of one leaf, The tube of ment: The offender is delivered up to the common hangman, who 
4 r ii reſembling a huntſman's horn. They haring ſtripped him to his {hirt, puts a rope about his neck, and a 
the owers 15 ben, 


duced in cluſters and are very feet. Miller enumerates ten wax taper in his band, and leads him to the court, there to beg par- 


as ; ild in our hedges. _ | don of God, the king, and the court. TRL „ 3 
ſpecies, of - e ne — 9 Shakeſpeare. | Ho'NOURABLENESS, or Ho EES [of Loncurable} honou- 
Ho'vEYLESS, + fo Antbe, Lat.] a plant. It hath glancous, deep rable quality, magnificence, generoſity. _ I : „ 
Ho mee Fich prickles : The flowers are cylindrical in ſhape Ha'NOURABLY, adv.. (of honourable] 1. Noble, in an honourable 
reen leaves oF 15 d are pendulous. Miller. | manner, reputably, with exemption from reproach, Why did I not 
like thoſe of 25 rof honey and dew] a ſweet-taſted dew, found early more honourably ſtarve ? Dryden. 2. With tokens of honour, H:nou- 
N Ho mg on the leaves of divers kinds of plants. Mortimer.  rably received. Shale peare. 3. Magnanimoully, generouſly. Six 

ee Io a port town of France, in the province of Normandy, weeks diftance of time the king did boncurably iuterpoſe. Bacon. | 
| TX thir fouth ſide of the river Seyne, near the Engliſh Chan- Ho'xouRaRyY,or rather Ho'xor ary, adj. [bororaire, Fr. bouerariuss 
3 on F Ga nts =, . Lat.] pertaining to honour, done or conſerred upon any one upon 
wel. | 


1 „Fr. i. e. Evil (or rather ſhame) to him account of honour. . 
| - 1 of F, Peaſe motto of the 258 noble order of the Ho'noukaRY, i. ¶ Lenorarium, Lat.] a lawyer's fee, a ſalary 


abt of the garter given to public profeſſors of any art or ſcience. 
1 8 0 - - ; * 4 "> of * 2 4 
1 en 5 borough town of Devonſhire, 156 miles from London. Honovra RY, or HoxoRaRy, is a term uſed of a 1 who bears 
len tes bender 8 parliament. * | or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only fox the name's fare, without do- 


E Ho'nokapBte. See Ho'NOURABLE. . 9-1 | ing any of the functions thereto belonging, or receiving any of the ad- 
| Ho'NoRaRY, adj." [honorartus, Lat.] 1. Done in honour. Hono- vantages thereof, 971 4 | A 3 
tary arches erected. Addiſon. 2. Conferring honour without gain. Hoop [had, hæd, and hade, Sax. heyt, Du. iect, Su. O. and L. 
WT ice honorary rewards, Hddiſn. f Ger. heit, II. Ger. and Teut. hed, Dan.] a termination, which de- 
W Hoxonary Conn/e/lors, ſuch as have a right to fit in aſſemblies, notes ſtate, conditian, and quality, as manhood, Laelihrod, pricfthoed, 
purts, Se. | | | widowhood, knighthood, chi:ahcd, fatherhood. Sometimes it is uied 
Hoxoxl' F 10, adj. [Fonorificus, Lat.] bringing honour. 8 after the Du. as maidenhead. : Sometimes it is taken collectively, as 
WE fo'foue honor, Lat. ſonneur, Fri onore, It. honra, Sp. and Port.] brotherhood, a confraternity; ler bod, a company of ſiſters. 
W. Reſpect or reverence paid to a perſon, due veneration. I his is a Hoob [hod, Sax. prob. from hepob, head, hoedr, Du.] 1. The 
nin the ith commandment required towards our prince and our upper covering for a woman s head. 2. Any thing drawn upon the 
ent, under the name of honour. Negers. 2. Fame, reputation, head and wrapping round it. To geſture and mufſie up himtelt in his 
. An ill huſband: of his Ycnour. Bacon. 3. Chaſtity, modeſty. 4224. Holten. 3. (With falconers] a piece of leather wheres ith the 
be orcur flaw' d. Shakeſpeare. 4. High rank, dignity. 5. The head of a bawk, Oc. is covered when he-is not to fly. 4. An orna- 
e of a man of rank. - His honour and myſelf. Shakz/peare. 6. Sub- mental fold that hangs con the back of a graduate to mark his de- 


f praiſe. ; ree.. . : TEL, 
D 8 gods who make them nur: 5 To Hoop, verb act. from. the ſubſt } 1. To dreſs in a hood. The 
= Of man's impoſlibilities, have preſerv'd thee. Shake/, care. friar hooded. Pope. , 2. lo blind as with a hood. III 59:4 mine eyes. 
; Nobleneſs of mind, magnanimity,' ſcorn of meanneſs. If by Vo- Shakeſpeare. ' 3. To cover. And Jed the flames that to their quarry 
F is meant any thing diſtin from conſcience, tis no more than a ſtrove. Dryden. : N 


ard to the cenſure and eſteem of the world. Rogers: 8. Dignity of Hoo'pmax-BLIND, ſue. 2 play among children, in which the per- 
3 e 4 Y ET | ; ſon hooded is to. catch another and tell his name, blindinan's buff. 
With native honour; clad —o 0 Cozen d yqu at hoodman-blind. Shakeſpeare, | : 

3 In naked Majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. Milian. l To Hoop-wixk, to keep a perſon in ignorance or blind- folded. 
boat, glory. The Honour of his profeſſion. Burnet. 10. Public ' To Hoop-wIxk, verb act. [of bod and wink] 1. To blind with 
of reſpect. In Honour of the dead. Atterbury. 11. Privileges ſomething bound over the eyes. Hood. atinding. themſelves from fee- 
uon or birth. Reſtored to me my honours, Shakeſpeare. 12. Ci- ing his faults. Sidney. 2. To cover, to hide in general. 
ies paid. To do the honours, and to give the word. Pope. 13. The prize I'll bring thee to, EG 
nent. The honowrs of his head. Dryden. 14. At cards, à court Shall Hod. ain this miſchance. Shakeſpeare, . . | 
ed ene | | WT 3. To deceive, to impoſe upon. He, hood-wink'# with kindneſs, 
ox0uR is or ſhould be the reward of virtue; and he that aſpires leaſt of all men knew who ſtruck him. | Szdzey. x 

it, ought to arrive at it in the paths of virtue. This the Romans Hoor [hop, Sax. hoef, Du. hut, Ger.] the horny part of the foot 
ted very fignificantly, by building the temple of honour in ſuch of a horſe, and of other graminivorous animals. 

anner, that there was no coming at it without paſſing through the Hoop -Bony. [with farriers} a round bony ſwelling growing on 4 
dle of virtue. Kings are called fountains of honottr; beeauſe it is hor:e's hoof, g | 4/4 


. heir power to beſtow titles and dignities. | 45 oc d HF oor- Bound. adj. [of hoof and bound] a ſhrinking of the top of 2 
uns IWhere Hoxovk ' ceaſeth, there knowledge decreaſeth; | horſe's hoof. A horſe is ſaid to be hoo/-bound when he has a pain in 
at, Honos alit artes. Cic. Fr. L' Honneur nourit les arts. 25 


the fore feet, occaſioned by the dryneſs and contraction or narrowneſs 


| HonouR and eaſe are ſeldom bedfellouws ock the horn of the quarters, which ſtraitens the quarters of the heels, 
Jin, it generally is attended with great care and ſolicitude, and a hun- and oftentimes makes the horſe lame. Farriers Dictionary. 
{ub- [other inconveniencies, which keep eaſe at too great a diſtance f Hoor-Caf, is when the coffin or horn of the hoof ſalls clean away 
Join lit. Ly from it, Es „„ e | 
hade HoxouRs change manners. Lat. Honores mutant mores; Foo D, adj. [of Bog] furniſhed with hooſs. Gregv. 
ids of poverty depreſſes a man's mind, ſo honours and preferment do (or Hoor-Loo/en d, is a looſening of the coſfin from the ſeth. : 
1 al 0 0 to enlarge it; and ſo far it is good: But they very of- - Hook: [hoce, Sax. hacck, Du. haac, O. and L. Ger. haachen, I. 
100g likew! e corrupt it, and make it haughty and untoward. The rea- Ger. .haka, Su.] 1. A bent iron to hang things'on, any thing bent ſo 
xe bt pretty obvious. The French ſay as we: Les honticurs changent as to catch hold, as a ſhepherd's hook and pothooks. 2. The bent 
_ Þurs, | a5 ; wire on which the bait is put for catching fiſh, and with which the 
rorthe LO NOURS, plur. of Honour; which ſee [honores, Lat.] dignities, fiſh is pierced. 3. A ſnare, a trap in general. : 
Ji ments; alto court or pictured cards, that are the higheſt trumps That hook of wiri N = 
jeh the © game called whiſk, or whiſt. | | | Fairneſs which ſtrikes the eye. Shakeſpeare. | 
1 dis poxouR [in a law ſenſe] the nobler ſort of lordſhips or figniories, 4. A kind of ſickle, but without teeth, to reap corn. Mortimer. 5. 
chin D which other inferior lordſhips and manors do depend. An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. _ 
6 ined | 8 Courts, are courts held within the bounds of an honour or About the caldron many cooks accoil'd 
Lees de . 12 5 . 5 With hooks and ladles. | Spenſer. 
a0 of 13 of a City, are the public offices'or employments of it. 6. An inſtrument to cut or lop with, Slaſhing Bently with his deſpe- 
t pee Ur a Church, are the rights belonging to the patron, &c: rate hook. Pope. 7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt. Whence 
lac = *20XOURs, are the ceremonies performed at the interments the proverb, Of the hooks, for being in diſorder. Eaſily put af the 
. Br \ wp xs 12 1 0 ; . ; bSoeks, and monſtrous hard to he pleaſed again. L'Eftrange. 8. [In huſ- 
ls of the Houſe, certain ceremonies obſerved in receiving vi- bandry] a field ſown two years running. Ainſworth. _ 
ith, [aids „ Sc. 99% e, 5 Hook-Land [in huſbandry] land ploughed and ſowed every year, 
. bold 4 . Ts, are young ladies in the queen or princeſs's called alſo ope-lanc. „ 
5 Dy 5% office 1s to attend che queen, Sc. | Hook -Piss [with architeQs] taper iron pins, only with a heoked 
Box of the . lin heraldry] is that which is next above the exact head to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
ig be © 5 cutcheon, and divides the upper part into two equal Hooks, [in a ſhip] thoſe. forked timbers placed uprigt.t upon the 
the £0 3 n the firſt upwards from the centre, is the honour- point; keel, both in her rake and run. Tp : 
10 b Honor, e mat, is the preciſe middle- chief. 5 | A Hook well loſt to catch a ſaimon, | 
es 1b 3 Ny derb neut. [hannorer, Fr. onorare, It. honar, Sp. hone- Fr. I! faul bien perdre un weron, pour pecher un ſaumon ; That is, it 
7 or nt > & or reverence, to regard with veneration, to is good to hazard a ſmall matter, for greater things in view. And it 
ce 01 0 odigniß : e poor man is Hononred for his ſkill. Ecclefeaſfticus. is to be ſure ſo, when our views are grounded on reaſon. 
* Ea Pu to raiſe to greatneſs; I will be - honoured upon Pha- COW By 7 or 1 i 
An” NRA ee r m een Toa Lat. Quo jure gudgue injurid. Ter. Fr. A droit, on & tart; (right 
1 2 ln a Bill of Exchange [among the merchants] is to pay it or wrong). — way or other, by any means direct or oblique. ; ” 
oo  NOURABLE. . Fg ISH $44 001543 ee I To Hook, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To catch with a hook. 
e ed, Port. 8 (A Lenorable, Fr. enorabile, It. honorgſo, Sp. Aduiſon. 2. To entice or draw any one in, to entrap, toenſnare. Dry. 
0 clings * The ae e Lat.] 1. Worthy, or poſſeſſed of bonour, 3. To draw as with a hook, But ſhe 1 can hook to me. Shate/peare. 
on lat » Zenerous, _ ok the earth. Iaiub. 2. Great, magnani- 4. To faſten as with an hook. 5. To draw by force or artiſice. No 
bs of Thi auoues ns OE, £9: | 33914 03. , way reducible of the two tables, unleſs hooked in by tedious conſe- 
eich ink ſt thou it 4 "he * : a * 
? cel y Still to rememł onourabie for a nobleman AA el quences. Norris. ie 3. 
1:0 0 rng. Shader. , Hop'ken [of hook] crooked, bent. An Lede or aquiline noſe. 
"ROur. This bovenrable talk. Dryden. 4: ACtolipa- Ben | | 
J <6 © 15:51] ao ; Hook E- 


middle. 


 Hoo'ksdress [of hroked] the ſtate of being bent like a hook. 
Hoox SED Cof book and noſe] having the aquiline noſe riſing in the 
The Hoolno, d fellow of Rome there. Shakeſpeare. 

Hoor [+buppe, Fr. abobilla, Sp. poupa, Port. upapa, It. and Lat.] a 

bird called a lapwing. | 5 

HFoor [hop, Sax. boep, Du.] 1. Any thing circular, to bind ſome- 
thing elſe, as a caſk or barrel, Fc. 2. The whalebone with which 
women extend their petticoats, a farthingale. A petticoat without a 
hoop. Swift. 3. Any thing circular in general. A wheel or hoop of 
marble in his hand. Adaiſon. | 7 

To Hoor, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind or encloſe with 
hoops. Hooped as a wine caſk, or hooped with iron. Raleigh. 2. To 
encircle, to claſp, to ſurround. 

1 Bocp the firmament, and make 
205 My embrace the zodiac. Cleaveland. 

To Hoor, verb neut. ſee Wuoor [from wopgan, or wopyan, Goth. 
or houpper, Fr. derived from the Goth. This word is generally writ- 
ten auboop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from the Gothic; 
and hoop, if we derive it from the French. Johnſon] to ſhout, to 
make an outcry by way of call or purſuit. | 

To Hoor, Verb a#. 1. To drive with a ſhout. Hoop'd out of 
Rome. Shakeſpeare. : 2. To call one by a ſhout. , 

. Hoo'ysr [from hoop, to incloſe with hoops] one that hoops veſſels, 


» 


a cooper; alſo a wild ſwan. 


Hoo'e1nG-covcn, or Wnoo'PinG-covcn [from to hoop, to ſhout] 
a convulſive cough ſo called from its noiſe, the chincough. 

To Hoor, verb neut, [haut, Wel. huer, Fr.] 1. To ſhout in con- 
tempt. Hollowed and boeed after me. Sidvey. 2. To make a noiſe 
like an owl. Shakeſpeare. | | 20 
To Hoor, a erb act. to drive with noiſe and ſhouts. Patridge and 
his clan may hoor me. Swift. 

Hoot [from the verb, bz, Fr.] clamour, ſhout, noiſe. The hoot 
of the rabble. Glarville, | 

Hoy, /. {from the verb] 1. A leap with one leg. I can go 
above an hundred yards at a Sp, flep, and jump. Addiſon. 2. A 
jump, a light leap. 
dancing. 4. A place where meaner people dance. Ainſauortb. 5. A 
plant, See Hoes. | | 
TO Hor, verb neat. [hoppan, Sax. hopper, Dan. huppelen, Du. 
huppen, O. ard L. Ger. Hupfen, H. Ger. hoppa, Su.] 1. To leap with 
one leg. Others with one huge foot alone, whereupon they did hcp 
from place to place. gbbet. 2. To jump, to & lightly. The thruſh 
hopping about my walks. Spectator. 3. To walk lamely, or with one 
leg leſs nimble or ſtrong than the other, to limp, to halt. And hep- 
ping here and there, himſelf a jeſt. Dryden. 4. To move, to play. 

_ * © To prove if any dro beet | 

Of living blood yet in her veins did hop, 

: To For, verb a. to A with hops, to put hops into beer. 
 Hovys, plur. of hop [hopes, Du. hoppen, Ger. hob/on, Sp. Boublon, 
Fr. lupulus, Lat.] a plant with a creeping root. The leaves are rough, 
augular, and conjugated ; the ſtalks climb and twiſt about whatever is 
near them ; the flowers are male and female on different plants. The 
male flower has no petals; the female plants have their flowers col- 
lected into ſquamoſe heads, which grow in bunches : from each of 
the leafy ſcales is produce: an horned ovary, which becomes a fingle 
roundiſh ſeed. Miller. It is an ingredient uſually boiled in beer, to 
ſtrengthen and keep it from ſowring. 


' To Hors, verb act. [hopian, Sax. boppen, Du. haapen, O. and L. 


Ger. hoften, H. Ger. haabe, Dan. hoppa, Su.] 1. To live in expecta- 
tion of ſome good. Hope for 8 ſucceſs. Taylor. 2. To place con- 
fidence in futurity, to truſt. He ſhall ſtrengthen your heart, all ye that 
hope in the Lord. Fſalmi. TS + ; 

- To Horz, verb act. to expect, to wait for with. defire. And 
hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

Horx [hopa, Sax. hoppa, Su. hope, Du. haapnung, O. and L. Ger. 
hofinun:, H. Ger.] 1. Expectation of ſome good indulged with plea- 
ſure. 2. Aſſiſtance, traſt, confidence in a future event, or the future 

conduct of any body: Bleſſed is he who is not fallen from his hope in 


the Lord. Eccigfaſticus. 3. That which gives hope, that on which 


the hopes are fixt, as an agent by which ſomething deſired may be ef- 
fected. Forty truncheonecers draw to her ſuccour, the hope. of the 
ſtrand where ſhe was quarter'd. Shakeſpeare. 4. The object of hope. 
Such was his care, his hops, and his delight. Dryden. £ 
At it were not kor Hoye, the heart would break, | 
Lat. Spes alunt exules: Or, Spes ſervat affiietes. Gr. Amg arne 


5 FOG, T&% is Niet. 


Lat. Spes bona dat wires, animum quoque ſpes bona firmat. 
Vivere ſpe vidi, qui moriturus erat, 
however, in another proverb : | 
Ie that lives on Horz, has a flender diet. 
Lat, Qui ſpe aluntur, pendent, non wivunt. 
The beſt is to follow another proverb : | 
2777 | Hoye well, and have well, 
That is, Let your hopes be grounded on reaſon : hope for nothing but 
what is good, juſt, and what, at leaſt, there is a-reaſonable probabi- 
lity of obtaining; and then you have a reaſonable expectation. 
Ho'eeevr, a4. hope pul, Sax. ] 1. Afording ground of hopes, pre- 
miſing, likely to anſwer expectation. A molt hopeful young prince. 
Bacen. 2. Full of expectation of ſucceſs. This ſenſe is almoſt con- 
fined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and found in writers. 
—_ of their own natural inclination, hopeful and ſtrongly concerted. 
901 er. | | | 
Ho'PEFULLY, adv. [of hopeful] 1. In ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
hope, promiſcuouſly. Ready to renew the war, and to proſecute it 
hopefully. Clarendon. 2. With hope, without deſpair. This ſenſe is 


rare. We may hopefully expect a conſiderable enlargement of the hi. 
tory of. nature. G/anvi 


We ſay, 


Hh. 


for ſome benefit, hkelihood to ſucceed, promiſe of p j 
ügnatures of hopefulneſs or characters. 32 wy good Certain 


Ho'ytLess [hopeleap, « py Not affording ground to hope, 
e 


rin nothin ng wick 2 bopeleſs word of never to return. 
vake/peare. 2. Being without hope, or pleaſing e tio 
derate and bope/e/s lamentation. Hooker. * 


* 


3. An aſſembly of lewd people, under pretext of ſort of village of fifty or ſixty. tents, with an open play i he 


[| 
; 


2 2055 horizontal line. 
Ho'yzFULNEss [of hopeful) a quality that affords grounds to hope 


Horn of hope] one that ho 8, or h | 

A. 4 1 | * 5 as pleaſing exe tion, 
Ho PIN LI, adv. [of hoping] with | EN. 

Hanne EK ( ping] w f hope or expectation of Pod 
Ho'eLomMacur, Gr. [with the antients] a fort of Jay. 

1 in armor, either cap-a pee, or only with a 5 aiator Wh 


O'PLOCHRISM [of on, a wea On, and and Cuirak, 
pon-ſalve. _ 5 | oY ane, Gr, lalye] vez. 1 
Ho'rPEs [ſo called, becauſe it is always hopping, or: ” 
It is called in French, for the ſame reaſon, ren; = Or in apitel 
1. The open and wooden frame or trough of a corn. mil du 
the corn 1s put to be ground. Grew. 2. A baer a + Into wig 7. 
Ainſworth. 3. [From hop] he who hops or jumps on camping fees is 
HoyeEz-4rs'd, having the buttocks or hips ſtandin one leg. 4 | harc 
is common. S Ot nan tin beec 
HFHorrxs [commonly calld Scotch hopper; | ont 
the actor ba on one leg. ; . We Play, in wh tree 
To Ho'eeLE an Hor/e, verb act. prob. of ;. the t 
to = his feet with a ; 26 * (Pu, Lat, v Une) - 
oK &, Lat. [hours] are perſonified by the 
deſſes, the daughters of * and Themis, = 21 «gl H. 
E companions of the graces. They are ſaid, hy os a twent 
1ave the keeping of the gate of heaven committed to the por 7 
they could make fair or cloudy weather when they plea,” "I PE: 
Ho RAL, adj. ¶ Tora, Lat.] relating to the hour. | Ho 
If the hora/ orbit ceaſes, fonts, 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. Drip 5 ; 
 Ho'sarmess [of borarias, Lat. horaire, Fr.) horn, u vw. b 1 | 
uality. Epps | 1 1 
Ho'R AR v, adj. [horaire, Fr. orario, It. borarius, Lat] 1. Nen | 75 
ing to hours. An Horary queſtion. Tather, 2. Corn, 1 . | Hos 
hour. HMorary or ſoon decaying fruits of ſummer. fn, : | iy ; 
Hosd, or Honk DE. 1. A clan, a company or body of pz Ws 
7 (as of the Tartars) who have no ſettled abode d ian Nie boy 
Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful ſweep, Themjja, 1, 4 E- Horn 
middle. 3 | Bo 
Horp [hond, Sax. bord, or hoard, Dan. hort, Teilt) a jd, 4 P : 
ſtorehouſe, a treaſury ; alſo what is laid up there, This anno Ho- 
written hoard, x 
To Hoxp [hondan, Sax,] to lay up money, c. de Hop, = Ho's x 
Hoa DA“ Os [hordaceus, of hordeum, Lat, barley] nad! big Ho'x; 


HoxDbEA“ TUM [from hordeum, Lat. barley ; wit piphcars] 2. 
quid medicine made of barley beaten and boil, & 

Horpeo'Tum, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſmall pul or fiellng grow: 
ing in the eye-brows ; ſo named from its reſemblance i barle-corns, 
K 3 „ barb. Lat. ſold records] a hurd, tran, or fore. 

ouſe. | 

Hon pIcA'L IA, or Hoxpici'pia [of horda, Lat. a c with calf] 
a Roman feſtival, wherein they ſacrificed cattle by with young, 

Honk E Hound, an herb. See HoaRHOUxd. 

Hor1'zon, Fr. [orizonte, It. horizonte, Sp. eng, or chen, of oily, 
Gr. to terminate, limit, or bound; it is falicly provounced fn 


Wong: 
from 
Horny, 


by Shakeſpeare] that great circle that divides ide R and earth lous. II 
into two parts or hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper from the low- P., Enco. 
er. It is either ſenſible or apparent, rational or fle, Ho Roο&ð 
ä Hon izom [with aftronomers} is thit circle of the heavens Machine t. 
which bounds the fight of any perſon / who being placed einer uy Hono RA 
large plain, or in the ſea, looks round about, and by which the 7 che a: 
and heavens ſeem to be joined, as it were, wil a kind of inclolure, ours. 
the ſame as ſenſible or viſible horizon. 1 PROLOG 

Rational, Real, or True Horizon [with aſtronomers ror 1 1 o o 
which encompaſſes the earth exactly in the middle, and l = hou 
are the zenith and nadir, which are the two points; tie due Ky 1 Jerom 
over our head, and the other under our fect. 0 it E 070001 

Hon iz0N on a Globe, &c. a broad wooden circle erompa g | ag dial, 
bout, and repreſenting the natural horizon. 3 13 

Obligue Hor1zon, 1s that which cuts the equator oblique dend « 1 35 

Parallel Hoxlzox, is that where the pole of the world 1s ON i 
or that which is either in the equator, or parallel t0 15 5 7" 2 

Right Hoxlzox, is that which cuts the equator at ''s 10 wy e; allo OM 

The ſenſible or apparent Hor1zon [with aſtronomen * eg | 3 
which limits our ſight, and may be conceived to be made b) Fs . 


plain, or the ſurface of the ſea, 

It divides the heavens and earth into two pa» 
the other dark ; which are ſometimes greater 0r lefler, 
condition of the place, &c. 


8 the two 
or the tw 
ORO ; 

N SCOPA 


the one lg, 20 
11 according®0 de 


ul L 
orizontale, It. hrizentalis La 1 


Hor1z0'NTaL, adi. Fr. and Sp. : ; throup) ology 
1. Pertaining to Foc . 2: Ne the horizon. LN of the ako 
the horizontal miſty air. Milton. 3. Parallel to the 15 4 ora E when a i 
a level. An obeliſk erected, os golden figures Pla fortune of 
about it. Brown. | Jane arallel to the * gets at the 
Hor1zoxTAL Dial, is. one drawn on à plan P Pund at his I 
rizon. plan paralle wa ver 


Hon lzoxrAl Line, any line drawn upon 4 
horizon. \ 1. +. rorallel tothe bor 

Hor1zoxTaL Plane, is that which is parallel © g 
place. | ; i lane paralle to the ; 

Hor1zoNTAL Plane (in perſpective 2 1 5 erſpedlive PF | 
rizon, paſſing through the eye, and cutting £2 we 
right angles. che ſphere in ar 
. » Hor1zonTAL Prejection, on: © Jane of the he 
circles, wherein the ſphere is preſſed _— Ateribed on 4 
and the meridians and parallels of the Ip - level range ff 


Hor1zoxnTaL Range [with gunners] is 7 © the bons, 
of ordnance; DS lie it deſcribes parallel oth | 


110 Ul it 


a_projedti 
0ſ 1 


{ris 
XY nces Oe 1 

Hou zzonTAL Shelters [in gardening] 277 Ne alk ore 
rallel to the horizon, as tiles, boards, - c. 22 10 

fruits, to preſerve them from blaſts, fro 6 2 

Hox iz ON TAL Superficies [in fortificatio 611k 

upon a level, without any riſing or nk, keula, f 
\ Horzo'nraulLy, atv. of horizontal, #0 , 
direction parallel to the horizon. row: 


gax, born, Du. Ger. and Sd. haurn, Goth. ] 1. The 
Hoax bs 8 grow on the heads of ſome graminivorous 
3 and ſerve them for defenſive weapons. 2. An inſtrument 
ear lie made of horn. 3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 
| aft wh 2 mentioned by the poets. : 4+ The feelers of a ſnail. 
| oe proverb, to pull in the horns, to repreſs or refrain one's 
. . tender horns of cockle ſnails: Shakeſprare. 5. A drinking 
F ade of horn. 6. Antler of a _— Hin 
have horns to make one mad, 8 | 
py by proverb go with me; I'll be Bern mad. Shakeſpeare: 
„ nad; perhaps mad as a cuckold. See the 6th ſenſe 
Hoax Beam, /ubſt. [from Horn, and boem, Du. a tree, from the 
| hardneſs of the timber] a ſort of tree. It hath leaves like the elm or 
beech tree; the katkins are placed at remote diſtances from the fruit 
on the ſame tree, and the outward ſhell of the fruit is winged. This 
nee was formerly much uſed in hedges for wilderneſſes and orangeries; 
the timber is very tough and inflexible. Miller. 
Horna'cium, barb. Lat. the ſame as horn-geld. : 
Ho'sn-BEAK, or Ho'RN-FISH, ſub. a ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Hor x-Beam Pollengers, trees which have been lopped, of about 
twenty years growth. N 
Se. [of horn and book] the firſt book for children, in which 
the alphabet is covered with tranſparent horn. | fe 
E Horne; adj. [of horn] furniſhed with horns. Their horned 
| fronts. Spenſer. iy 
| Ho'rxe [of horn] one that works and ſells horns. Grew. 
Ho'sxeT Thynnexxe, Sax. g. d. horned, Hornile, Ger. ] an inſect or 
Ih, that is large, ſtrong and ſtinging; it makes its neſt in hollow 
trees, Mortimer. | 
| Hogx-FLY, an American inſet. 2 
| Ho'en-Foor [of horn and foot] hoofed. Hornfoet horſes. Hake- 
Ware! ü 


| cop M 


thc bounds of a foreſt. SY. 

WW Hoxn-owL, a bird, a ſpecies of the owl. 4in/aworth. 

HS bieing-Hoxx, a horn for drawing on a tight ſhoe. | 

bing Hoax, a fond lover, drilled on by a coquet to draw on 

bers. | ; | 

WE Ho'rneipe [of Horn and pipe] a country dance, danced commonly 
a horn. Johnſon. The Derbyſhire Hornpipe. Tatler. 

Hoxxs rox, a kind of blue ſtone, 8 

WE Ho'sx-wors [in fortification] an outwork which advances towards 

feld, carrying two demi-baſtions in the form of horns in the fore- 

a ſort of angular fortification: 


—_—_ 
* 
10 
3 
. 
119 


ere allowed to run upon the ſame common. | 
A " RNCASTLE, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 122 miles from 
endon, y 
I 4 1 on the Hill, a market town of Eſſex, 25 miles from 
don. a 

Horny, a market town of the caſt riding of Vorkſhire, 170 
from London. | | | 
un Flo xx, ad. [of horn] 1. Of the nature of horn, hard as horn, 
arth ous. His horny fiſt, Dryden. 2. Made of horn. 3. Reſembling 
on „ Encompaſſed with a kind of horny ſubſtance. ' Addiſon. 
Ho RODIX, ſubſe. Gr. [of op and dug, Gr. a ſhew] an inſtrument 
nachine to indicate the paſſing away of time. 
HORO GRAPHY [ Horograpbie, Fr. of wen, and yeaQu, Gr. to write, 
g the art of making and conſtructing dials; alſo an account of 
ours. Fry 
dOROLOGE, or Ho'RoLoGy [ borloge, Fr. orologio, It. Horologium, 
of wgonoyzior, Gr.] a dial, clock or watch; any inſtrument that 
che hour. He'll watch the horologe. Shakeſpeare, Before the 
of Jerome there were horologies. Brown. 
0ROLO'GICAL, aj. [horologicus, Lat. | ; in 
1 5 4 orologicus, La of wgehoyix©®-, Gr.] pertain 
£1010L0G10'GRAPHER [of weeoyicy, an inſtrument or machine that 
"5 the hours or time of the day, and yeaQw, Gr. to deſcribe] a 
er of dials, clocks or inſtruments to ſhew the time of the day. 


aol oi APH [of wgoAoyior and yeah, Gr. to deſcribe] the 


ls. Pf n or any other machine or inſtrument to ſhew the 
jak dick, © ; alſo a treatiſe about it. | 
{ome gen PORO METRY [of wee and wergew, Gr. to meaſure] the art of mea- 


Ws time by hours, &c. Brown, 
RO PER [in optics] is a right 
e the two optic axes meet, 
. Or the two pupils. 
"RO SCOPAN, adi. pertaining to an horoſcope. 
13 oroſcopo, It. borgfſcopus, Lat weogxoro, Gr.] is the de- 
3 e rt, or ſtar riſing above the horizon, at any certain 
8 re car is to be made concerning a future event ; as 
rk, * bento then born, &c. the configuration of the 
Hh hi 2 — That one hory/cope or conjunction which 
#ar HOROSCOPE [in aſtronomy} is the poi ich t 
ou wden the Hs in the —— 3 b Aena 


line drawn through the point, 
parallel to that which joins the two 


0 un of | Cr Int boreſcopus, Lat. of weooxomeg, Gr.!) one who ob- 
* g MM. 5 the degree of the aſcendant, or the ſtar aſcend- 
le! ef | * an afrologer. neee an aſtrological figure or ſcheme 
.- > 2DOVs [borrendur, Lat.] horrible, horrid. No 
* on 0 Sp. [orribile, It. horribilis, Lat.] hideous, 
2 00. Oo 5 | 2 ous. The moſt horrible to human appre- 
f F PLENESS [of horrible and 16%] dreadfulneſs, 


terribleneſs, 


(horribilitas, Lat.] reat terror a fear, 


ili. 2 155 ite u. Hidioully, fri hetully, 


10 Horribly. 


"I ITT : | erer | | 
| Shak ere Lat} 1. Dreadful, ter: ible, ſhocking. Hotrid 


. Shockin ff. ſi A 
fr)» L Already hear the 3... otfenſive, unpleaſing. In woman's 
ment: | '  Herrid with be bid ng they ſay, Pope. 3+ Rough, 


} Hor-cELD, a tax on all manner of horned beaſts feeding within 


Hoax 2% Horn [in old law] the feeding together of horned beaſts 


a dr : ul degree. Hor i y infects children. a day to a horſeman.  Arbuthndt. 


HOR 

Ho'srtDLY, adv. [of horrid] dreadfully, terribly. y.. 
- Ho'srivxess [of horrid] horribleneſs, hideouſneſs, enormity: 
Horridneſi of the fact. Hammond. 

HokRIFTEROUs [Harri fer, Lat.] bringing horror. ; 

HorR1'eic [horrificus, Lat.] cauſing dread, fear, trembling, &c. 
His jaws horrific. Thomſon. | 1 LR 

Ho&x1'rica Febris [with phyſicians] a fever that cauſes the patient 
to fall into ſhaking fits, and an horrible agony ; the ſame as phri- 
codes. Pee + | | 
 Horr1'sonovs [horriſonus, Lat.] ſounding dreadfully. 

Ho'srovuR [in medicine] a ſhivering or trembling of 
the whole body, with a chilneſs after it. | | | 

Ho'xRor, or Ho'rrour [horreur, Fr. orrore, Tt. horror, Sp. and 
Lat.] 1. Such an exceſs of fear as makes a perſon tremble, terror 
mixed with deteſtation, both ſtrong, A trembling Horror in our ſouls 
we find. Davies. 2. Gloom, drearineſs. And 8 a browner 
horror on the woods. Pope. 3. [With phyſicians] the ſhuddering or 
3 which precedes the fit of an ague, a ſenſe of ſhuddering or 

inking. Duincy. | 

Hors ge fon fee [in law] an exception to quaſh an action brought 
for rent iſſuing out of certain lands, by one who pretends to be lord; 
or for ſome cuſtom or ſervices. 7 ME dt 

Hose [hony, Sax. hors, Su. Horſz, Teut. froſe, Ger.] 1. A Neigh- 
ing quadruped, uſed in war, and for e e and carriage. 2. It is 
uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with a ſingular termination, for horſes, 
horſemen, or cavalry, Twenty-five thoufand horſe and foot. Bacen. 
3. Something upon which another thing is ſupported ; as, a hor/e for 
drying of linen. 4. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by way 
of puniſhment, with their hands tied, and muſkets faſtened to their 
heels; it is ſometimes called a timber mare. 5. When joined to an- 


\ ” 


the ſkin over 


other ſubſtantive, it ſignifies ſomething large or coarſe ; as, à Hor ſe- 


face ; a face, of which the features are large and indelicate. 6. An 
horſe is an emblem of war, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs. 

. It is a good Hoxss that never ſtumbles. 
This proverb intimates to us, that there is no creature but has made 
ſome falſe ſtep or other; that there is no perſon in the world without 
his weak fide ; and therefore pleads a pardon for miſtakes, either in 
converſation or action, and puts a check upon intemperate mockery, 
or uncharitable cenſure. | | 
255 Fr. {1 n'y a bon chewal, qui ne bronche. 

They can't ſet their Hors ES together; 
That is, they can't agree. js : 
AJuell get the Hoxs# or loſe the (avdle; 

That is, FI get all, or loſe all. | e 

HonsE [in a ſhip] a rope made faſt to one of the ſhrowds, having 4 
dead man's eye at the end, through which the pendant of the fpritlait 
ſheet is reeved. | —_— 

Hogs [with carpenters] a piece of wood joined acroſs two. other 
perpendicular ones, to ſupport the boards, planks, Sc. which make 
bridges over ſmall rivers. | | 

To Horst, to cover a mare, as a ſtallion does; alſo at ſchool, 
to take up a boy to be whippd. 

Ho'rsE-BACK * dar. the ſeat of the rider, the ſtate of ſit- 
ting upon an horſe. | | 
; Boner bien [of horſe and bean] a fmall bean uſually given to 
horſes. Mortimer. | = 
F 45 E-BLOCK [of horſe and block] a block on which they mount a 
DOIE;---*- f £58 e e ; 

Ho'rsE-BoaT, a boat uſed in ferrying horſes. 

- Ho'xse-Boy [of horſe and boy] a boy employed in dreſſing horſes, a 
ſtable boy. XKnolles. . N 

Ho'xsE- BREAK ER [of horſe and break] one who breaks or tames 
horſes to the ſaddle. Creech. 9 

HoksE-uEsNUT [of he” and che/nut] a plant. It hath digitated 
leaves; the flowers are of an anomalous figure, and there are male 
and female upon the ſame ſpike ; the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
nuts which grow in green prickly huſcs. Miller. | 
_ Hoksg-coursER of horſe and. courſer. Junius derives it from hor/z 
and co/e, an old Scotch word which fignifies to change; and it ſhould 
therefore, he thinks, be written hor/ecoſer. The word now uſed in 
Scotland is Horſecouper, to denote a jockey, feller, or rather changer 
of horſes. It may well be derived on courſe, as he that ſells horſes 
may be ſuppoſed to courſe or exerciſe them. Jobnſon] 1. One that 
runs horſes, or keeps horſes for the race. 2. A dealer in horſes, 
L'Eftrange. „ Ty Io ; 

Ho'rse-cRr A&B [of horſe and crab] a ſort of fiſh; Ainſworth, 

Horsg-cucumBeR [of horſe and cucumber} a plant. The targe 
green cucumber, and the beſt for the table, green out of the garden, 
Mortimer, | EDS Fa 
| Ho'rsE-puNG [of horſe and dung] the excrements of horſes, 

HoRsE-EMMET {of horſe and emmet] an ant of a large kind. 

HoksE-FLEsH [of horſe and fleſb] the fleſh of horſes. 
_— Lof hor/e and fy) a fly that ſtings horſes and ſacks their 

ood. | 

HoksE-Foor, an herb, the ſame with coltsfoot. Ainſworth. 

Hokse-HaiR [of horſe and hair] the hair of horſes, 

HokrsE-HEEL, an herb; Ainſavorth.. x: 

- 'Hokse-xNnoss, heads of knap-weed. r 
f Honxsz- LAvon [of horſe and laugh] a rude violent loud laugh. 
ope; f 57 

8 of horſe and leech] 1. A large leech that bites horſes. 
Proverbs. 2. A farrier. Ainſworth: | 

Hoxse Leechery, the art of curing horſes of diſeaſes. 


. Horss-11TTER [of horſe and Itter] a carriage hung upon fe 
between two horſes, in which the perſon carried Iyes along. 2 Mac- 


cabees, | | 8 0 | 
Ho'ssEMan [of harſe and mai] 1. One ſkilled in riding, a good 
rider. Dryden. 2. One that ſerves in war on horſeback. Gi Pang 

3. A rider; a man on horſeback, 


A horſeman's coat. Prior. | 
RARE [of horſeman] the art of riding or managing 
rſes. | | > 
"Horsy4-MARTEN, a fort of large bee. Ainſworth. 5 
7 M Ho'zgu- 


Ho'xsEMAT CR, a bird. Aiaſuurtö. Oe | 
- Horsz-MEASURE, a meaſuring rod, divided into hands and inches, 
for meaſuring the height of horſes. | | 
HoksE-MEAT [of = 7 and meat] provender for horſes. Bacon. 
— Hoxrss-MiInT, al coarſe mint. 
| Horss-MusCLE, ny ſort of muſcle. Bacon: | 


©» FHonsz-rrar [of hor/e. and play] coarſe, rough, rugged. play. 


fn, ' 

HoksE-poxD [of horſe and pond] a pond for horſes; : 

Ho'rsERaAcE [of horſe and race] a match of horſes in running. Ad- 

Hor sk-xabisH [of horſe and radiſb] a root acrid and biting, 2 
ſpecies of ſcurvy-grals. . | 

Hor sz-snos [of hor/e and he 1. A plate of iron fitted and nailed 
to horſes feet 2. An herb. Ainſworth. 3. ¶ In fortification] a work 
ſometimes of a round ſometimes of an oval figure, raiſed in the ditch 
of 40 marſhy place, or in low grounds, and bordered with a breaſt- 
w 


Horse-sHoE-HEaD, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures of the 
head are too open. 5 
Fons Tavifchers [among the farriers] an inſtrument to hold an un- 
ruly horſe by the noſtrils. 

- Horss-sTEALER [of horſe and f{ra/] a thief who takes away horſes. 
Shakeſpeare. © | | | 

Horse-TAIL, a plant 

Hoxsz-TonGus, an herb. Ainfavorth. 

Hoxsz-wa x [of horſe and way] a broad way 
travel. Shakeſpeare. | 
HFo'xsHAU, a borough town of Suſſex, 35 miles from Londan ; ſo 
called from Horſa, brother to Hengiſt the Saxon. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. . 

Ho RT A, Lat. [of hortor, Lat. to exhort] a goddeſs eſteemed by the 
Romans, who invited men to great enterprizes, and had a temple 
which ſtood always open. 

-  HogTa'T10N | hortatio, Lat.] the act of exhorting. A bortatory pre- 
cept or encouragement. 1 

Ho rA“ TIVE, or HoxTaTORY | hor/atepus, Lat.] pertaining to ex- 
hortation, encouraging; uſed of precepts, not of perſons; as, a Har- 
tatory ſpeech, not a hortatory ſpeaker. | : 

Ho'sTaTive, ah. {from bortor, Lat.] precept by which one in- 
vites or animates; exhortation. _ 2 : 

Ho'xTicuLTUuRE [of Hortus, a garden, and cultura, Lat. tillage] 
the art of gardening. 3 V 

Hox TicuLTURE was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
ſculpture, by the goddeſs Flora, crowned with a garland of flowers, 
and holding up another in her hand, embraced by Pomona, having 
under her arm a horn of plenty, out of which fell all manner of fruit, 
holding in Ker hand a pruning knife, DE toy 5 

Ho x TAN, adj. { hortulanus, Lat.] pertaining to a garden or gar- 
dener. My row: kalendar. Evelyn. 

Hosa'nna [NY, Heb. 5. e. fave, we beſeech thee; ogana, Gr.] 
a ſolemn exclamation of praiſe to God, uſed by the Jews, and eſpe- 
cially at the feat of tabernacles. . The ho/annas and acclamations of 
the people. Fides. | 

Hosanna Rabbi, a name the Jews give to the ſeventh day of the 
feaſt of tabernacles, in which the word Va is often repeated in 
their prayers, Ac. STD 3 

Hosz [hopa, Sax. hoſe, Du. O. and L. Ger. Haſan, Wel, ofan, 
Erſe, o/anen, plur. chauffe, Fr.] 1. A ſtocking, coverings for the legs. 
2. Breeches. Theſe men were bound in their coats, their en, and 
their hats. Daniel. | | 
Hos Huſt nd botaniſts) a long round huſk within another. 

HosIER [of ho/e] one who ſells ſtockings. | 

Ho'syiTaBLE [Heſpitalier, Fr. ofpitale It. hoſpitabilis, Lat.] uſing 
hoſpitalicy, friendly, courteous to ſtrangers. | 

Mer avazn— [of hoſpitabe} hoſpitality, hoſpitable diſpoſition, 

Ho'se1TABLY, adv. [of hoſpitab/e] with hoſpitality, with kind- 
neſs to ſtrangers. Prior. . 

Ho'srITAL [ Hitium, Lat. Spital, Fr. fpodale, It. hoſpedal, Sp.] 
1. A houle built for the entertainment and ſupport of the poor, ſick, 
lame. Sc. To build an Bit. Addiſon. 2. A place for ſhelter or 

entertainment in general. | 5 
.. » Which chuſing for that evening's eſpital, 
They thither marched. Spenſer. | 

Hosprrà LIT [hoſpitalite, Fr. ofpicalita, It. hoſpedalidad, Sp. hoſpi- 
talit as, Lat. j the . of entertaining and relieving ſtrangers. 

: Ho'sP1TALLER [| boſpittallier, Fr. hojpitalarius, low Lat. hoſpital, 
Eng.] one reſiding in an hoſpital, who entertains and provides for 
poor people, travellers and ſtrangers. Ay/ife. 

Ho'se1TaLLERs, an order of knights ſo called, becauſe they built an 
hoſpital at. Jeruſalem, in which the pilgrims were received. 

Fo Ho'spiTaTE werb neut. | hoſpitor, Lat.] to reſide under the 
woof of another. This ho/pitates with the living animal in the ſame 
ſhell. Grew. 

Ho'spreicipe [ hoffuticida, Lat.] one who murders his hoſt or enter- 
tainer ; alſo the killing of a gueſt. 

Ho'sroDaR, a title of the princes of Moldavia and Walachia. 

Hos r [h»/pes, Lat. bore, Fr. gde, It. hucfped, Sp.] 1. One who 

gives entertainment ta another. Singe. 2, The landlord of an inn, 
an inn-keeper. Shakeſpeare. * 
Hos [of Aaffin, Lat. a ſacrifice, Baie, Fr. and Sp. oftia, It. Bortia, 
Port.] the conſecrated wafer in the Roman Catholic communion, the 
ſacrifice of the maſs. W | | 
- Hosr — Lat.] a victim or ſacriſice to the deity. git 
Hos r | from boſtis, 1. An army of ſoldiers, numbers aſſembled 
in war, hoſtile forces. The numbers of our hot. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any 
great number. An ef of . Shakeſpeare. ars 
To Hos r, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. 
ment. The centrum where we he. Shatefpeare, 2. To encounter in 


by which horſes may 


V4; 5 That * ſhould with angel war, 
And in fierce Hing meet. Milton. 
3. To review a body of inen, to muſter. Lords have had the lead - 


ing of their own followers to the general linge. Spenſer. | 


ditions. 


cup in. Shakeſpeare. 2. A brothel. Ben Je 


5 | ground. Bacon. 
To take-up entertain- 4s 
To Ho'vsr, verb a8. 


Er terbon without one's Hosr. See Cuicrey and f. 
 _ Ho'sraces [otage, Fr. oftaggio, It. of boſpes, Lat Beek, 
ſurety for the performance of the articles Of a; > ® Perſon ye 

« treaty, Or of any 4 

Hos TRL, or Ho- | * 
cone; myo nas en e ee Lern, elne, Br. U in. 4 
Hosr ETA“ Oiun (in ancient deeds] a rig uh; 

lodging and entertainment in their — 1 
O'STELER [ Hotelier, Fr.] an inn keeper. A 

Ov RS, 195 who take in lodgers. 

n O'STESS pita, Lat. bdtefſe, Fr. of ; ; 
miſtreſs of an inn; alſo a female hoſt, a2 + dey 12 P.] th 
ment. Be as kind an hoſteſs as you have been to me 55 es erten z. 
| The fairer the Hos Ess, the fouler the reckon; 5 

Fr. Belle bote, mal pour la bourſe : Or, La bell; 77 
Picot : (The beauty of the beſteſi encreoſes the recloniy ) We aire 

A pretty woman in the bar of a public houſe - 
3 bill paſs unexamined. ; 

OSTESS-841P [of hoſteſs} the character of an hoſteſ⸗ 
 Ho'sT14, Lat. [among the Romans] a ſacri . 
victory over enemies. N ee Nang cdi 

Hos rio [heflicida, Lat.] one who kills or hears 1; 

Ho'sTiLe [Gil, It. hoftilis, Lat.] enen) Ile, pun 
8 adverſe, oppoſite. Hoſtile firokes. Shakeſpeare, ung to 2 
= STILENESsS [of Seile] hoſtility, the ſtate or Praflice of gy, 

Hos r IL ITA [among the Romans] a goddeſ 
corn when it ſhoots forth into ears. ; oog wo pron 

Hos ri“ LIT Y [hoſtilite, Fr. oftilita, It. Boſtilidad Sp. 1.8" 
the ſtate or practices of open enemies, Lare ag 
—_ thus ſuſpended with France. Hayward, 8 

os TIL A RIA [in old records] a room or place in relis 
where gueſts and ſtrangers were received. F 

Ho'srIxo, part. ad. encountering in a hoſtile mann: fot 
warring. See To Hosr. | FM 3 

Ho'sTLER [of boftelier, Fr. from hoſtel] one who lod fr! oer cc 
ſtables, and has the care of horſes at — Spenſer. woke be poi 

Hoss x R Y [corrupted from hoftelry ; hotelerie, Fr.] the Plce where 
horſes of gueſts are kept. 

An ho/iry now for waggons, which before 
| Tall tips of burthen on its boſom bore. Dy. 
Hor [hor or haz, Sax. beet, Du. O. and L. Ger, heit, H. Ge, 
1. Having the power to cauſe the ſenſe of heat, fery, contay 1 
cold, luſttul, lewd. The hor-blooded Gods. Shakejrare, 2. dg BY HovR 
affected by ſenſible qualities; in alluſion to dogs hunting, 1:4 felt By the dia 
of gain. Dryden, 3. Violent, furious, dangerous, One cf the lt. „ _ 
zeft ſervices and moit dangerous aſſaults that hath been know, Paci. eee 
4. Ardent, vehement, paſſionate, precipitate, 5. Hage, keen in de- Wo 
fire. Hot in the purſuit of pleaſure. Locke, 6. Piquart acnd, L Figs 
| Hor (up, nor ſwallow, See Brew, l "+ 8 
Hor- Bedi [in gardening] wooden frames filed with dd bork- _— Pt 


lang had oe 


makes many a u. 


Halben, 


WT he twe 
A pa: 
A marke 


dung, with a good coat of mould covered with glabs doors, for raling | | "rs 
: Id are rec 
tender plants early in the ſpring. | ; 
P ö NN * Babyloniſe 
Hor-BRAIXED [of het and brain] violent, ſebement, 7arous, þ fan's if 
Dryden. g again, 


ſhuts-pot, Du, hacke en 
it, as being boiled up 
2 mixture, a mingled 


Horn- ror, or Horch-roren, /«b/?. 
foche, Fr. or Hachè en pot, Fr. as Camden his 
in a pot. Yet botchpotch is now generally uſed] 


Jewiſh E 
Im the ſa 
er or ſh 


haſh, fleſh cut into ſmall pieces, and Rewed wih herbs and rodts. 3 
Such patching maketh Littleton's horchfot of our tongle, and wk 5. 1 ſp 


brings the ſame rather to a Babelliſh confuſion than an) dne fn 
guage. Camden. And hence, by way of metapho!, it f 
putting together of lands for the equa] diſtribution of them, an 
Hor - Cocłles [hautes coguilles, Fr.] a play, in which one cor 
eyes and gueſſes who ſtrikes him. 
At Fot cochles once I laid me down, | 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown. —— 10 
Ho rET- DIE V, Fr. the chief hoſpital of any ct, T7 
ſick perſons. | Net itn 
Hor -S, a compound of one third part of the {ma - 1 15 
charcoal, &c. and mixing them together with 10am, © 
balls with urine, and dried for firing. ; 
Ho'TLY, adv. [of hot] 1. With heat, not cold 1 11 
vehemently, ardently. Hoth purſued. Sidi. 3. Tut, 


eral beg: 
evening 0 
And the e. 
ply we fin 
e 7th day, 
EN. B. St. 
Ianity had 1 
t of the Ro 
Ind accordii 
lat ſtruggle 
nds, it mig 
our of the d 
conciles w 
i * pels, as tc 


5 the 


cious birds that 27% bill and breed. Dryden. 3 . John xi 
| Hor-mouTneD [of hot and mouth] headftrong 78), heus 3 
2 Hom 


Spoken of a horſe particularly. That hot-mouth'd 

againſt the curb. Dryden. | 1 
Ho“ rxkss [of hor} heat; alſo paſſion, violence, eater an 
HorTTs, or Hur rs [with cockers] round . 3 fun 

to the ſharp ends of the ſpurs of fighting cocks, to a * 


Itallan Ho 

ours, only 

Forty Ho 
Pntinued fe 


palſonats 1 iſſion, be fe 


hurting one another in ſparring or breathing one ano. | 
Ho r- HEADbED [of os — head] vehement, violent, E ow 
Arbutbnot. A bagnio, a ple to bent Npoſed fort 
- X agno, a 
Hor- nous [of hot and houſe] 1 4 3. A gee 


or ſtove. Miller. 
. Ho'TsPur [of bot and /pur 
and precipitate. Unquiet Hofſpurs. Burton. 


uick growth. Mortimer. t. 
1 8 [of hot/pur] raſh, heady, vehemen 


Harpalice in Virgil. Peacham. 


Hove, pret. of to heave. See To He ave. 


; te, 4 
1. One violent, n c 10 U 


Heer 


ſhed open . 
Ho'ver [diminutive of hope, Sax. 2 horſe] 2 of hure by 
ſides and covered over head, a covering ot ſhe aug 1 pa 
for cattle. Make a large Boe thatched - doch 


1. Any mean building, i 
þoild to inhabit. 25 "thelter one in al 


[from the ſubſt.] 
To howel thee with ſwine. Shakeſpeare % HAV, oi 
' Hoven, part. pafſ. of to heave. Tu ferro Pa hoo 6 
To Ho'var, werb newt. [of hepian, SAX. of to over de ” 
| hang over] 4. To-flutter with ſpread 1 Bi ae ing 


and ſheds as they 


in the air, without flying off one way or © 


M 2. To ſtand in ſuſpence or 
— new worlds. Spenſer.” 3. 
great an army Gowering On 
Sax.] 1. The joint 
2. Hue, Fr.] a 


xpeRation. 

o wander 
the borders. Addi/or. 
of the hinder leg of a beaſt, 
n adz, a hoe. See Hos. 
an ax could cat a God out of a tree. Si- 


H Wale, 
. — of the thigh. 


at a man by bought and 


fort. . ſhowen, Ger:] 1: To cut the hough, to 
To 15 ., T0 bert Cd of earth, to cut up with a 
vaſtring. Joſe: To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. See 
Nether could we hong or ſpit from us. Grew. © 
| or How, at the 9 of a name, is an intimation 
| Mc - of low ſituation, as Holland in Lincolnſhire, which is 
1 tk 

b. {ame as Hroland. | 
| Hovon-Bonny lin 


| waing upon the tip 0 


horſes] A hard round ſwelling or tumour, 
f the hough or hoof. | | 

 Hou'ueT [houletee, Fr.] alittle owl; the vulgar name for an owl. 

The $eots and northern countries retain 1t, the latter calling it genny- 


let. ß 
| Houur, ſub Ih 
% and ſhady greave 


ole Sax.] a ſmall wood: obſolete. The wind in 


s. Fairfax. ; 
ket town of Devonſhire, on the river Ta- 


1 


heure, Fr. hora, Lat.] 1. 


A particular time. The hour of death. Shakeſpeare. 3. 'The time 
WS marked by the clock. A genteel man who —5 good hours. 7 atler. 
Hos Lines [on a dial] are lines which ariſe from the interſection 
WF the dial. plane, with the ſeveral planes of the hour- circles. 
Hou Circles ib tran, great circles meeting in the poles 
Wi the world, and croſſing the equinoctial at right angles, dividing it 
Wnto twenty-four equal parts. | 3 
WE {fronemical Hour [ hora, Lat. heur, Fr. wpa, of vpigen, Gr. to 
Wound, limit, or divide, becauſe it divides the day] 1s the twenty- 
rk part of a natural day, and contains ſixty minutes, and each 
Winute ſixty ſeconds, Ec. which hours always begin at the meridian, 
kd are reckoned from noon to noon. 
E Babyloni/þ Hours, are begun to be accounted from the horizon at 
e ſun's riſing, and are reckoned on for twenty-four hours, till his ri- 
I again, 
| 2 Hovxs, are one twelfth part of the day, or night, reckoned 
m the ſun- riſing to the ſun-ſetting (whether the days or nights be 
(yer or ſhorter) which are called, in ſcripture, the firſt, ſecond, or 
| hours, c. of the day, or night; as appears from Math. xx. 
5. I ſpeak of the yay, as oppoſed to nicuT. But the Jews in 
heral began the ayet hemer, or ſpace of time containing 24 hours from 
evening of the preceding day, conformable to thoſe words of Moſes, 
And the evening and the morning was the firft day.” And accord- 
ply we find they open their ,/abbath avorſbip not on the morning of 
te 7th day, but on the evening of the fixth. | ; 
EN. B. St. John, who wrote his ge/pe/ the laſt of all, and when chri- 
lanity had now made a conſiderable ſpread in the gentile world, makes 
e of the Roman computation, which began (like ours) at rr 84 
Ind accordingly, it being about fx in the morning when Pilate had 
lat ſtruggle with the Jews, before he delivered up Chriſt into their 
ands, it might be about our ine (i. e. what St. Mark calls the 3d 
Por of the day) when they crucified him 4y7thout the gates. And this 
Noonciles what otherwiſe might ſeem to be a contradiction in the two 
bſpels, as touching the time of our Saviour's ſuffering. See Mark xv. 
B. John xix. 14. and Matthew xx. 1—5. compared. 
Exropean Houks, are equal hours reckoned from midnight twelve 
ours, from thence to noon, and twelve from noon to midnight. 
Lalla Houns, are reckoned after the manner of the Babyloniſh 
ours, only they begin at the ſun's ſetting, inftead of its riſing. 
Forty Hougs of Prayer [with Roman catholics] are public prayers 
pntinued for the ſpace of eight days ſaccefſively, and without inter- 
piſſion, before the holy ſacrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven 
don ſome important occaſion. 
Wp2'cd forty hours, 
| Boon. Scrnter, old watchmen. A cant word. 
aver ass [of hour and glaſs) 1. A glaſs filled with ſand, 
running through a narrow hole, marks the time. 2. Space of 
Me. A manner o ſpeaking rather affected than elegant. Within 
1 Hon * two months. Bacon. i | 
e 14. [of hour] happening or done every hour, frequen 
en repeated, lourly 8 — dr,. FR e 
; Hout y adv u N 
. frequently, every hour. 
15 conceiv d, * 
"At. nuke Arg — — 
| e (of aur and plate 
the hand of a clock are i bel, 


Hov'sacy, 
zouſe. 


On theſe occaſions, the ſacrament is 


N ed, the dial. plate. Locke. 
money paid by carriers, &c. for laying up goods in a 


| . ar. Sax. buys, Du. buſe, Scottiſh, huus, O. and L. Ger. 

hd, a piace — . Ger. bus, Teut. and Goth. ] 1. A place to dwell 
From their lives m à man lives. 2. Any place of abade in general. 
: and boy; 3. A place in 


uch ret; es driven away. Shakeſpeare. 
* 8s or ftudious perſom tive in common, a monaſtery, a 


. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day, the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 


the plate on which hours pointed 


college. A religious houſe in the city. 444/27. 4. The manner of 
made Lay: table. He kept a miſerable hoy/e. Swift, 5. Family of 
anceitors, deſcendants and kindred, race. The patritonies of your 
houſe. Dryden. 6. A body of the parliament, the lords br commons 


collectively conſidered. The major part of both . K. Charles. 
To bring an old HousE over one's Head, to bring one's ſelf into trou- 


Houss {with aſtrologers] a twelfth part of the heavens; the ſtation 
of a planet in the heavens aſtrologically confidered. The celeſtial 
an allowance of timber 0 


houſes. Stillingfleet. | | | 

Hovuse-Botet [hupebore, Sax.] ut of the 
lord's wood, to repair, c. a tenant's houſe, | | 
HousB-BREAKER [of houſe and break) one who makes his way in- 
to a houſe to ſteal, a burglar, L Eftrange. 782 

HousE-BREAKING, /ubſt. [of houſe and break} burglary. 
1 Hovse-poe [of honſe and dog] a maſtiff kept to ed 

diſon. 

e an herb. The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, pla- 
ced orbicularly, and expanded in form of a roſe; it turns to a fruit 
compoſed of many ſeed - veſſels, reſembling huſks, which are collected 
into a kind of head, and full of ſmall ſeeds. The ſpecies are ſix. 
Miller. | | 

Hovse-wa'kminc, ſubf. [of houſe and warm] a meeting of friends 
to eat and drink at an houſe newly inhabited or entered into. 

' Hovss-wire [hup-prp, Sax. This is now frequently written huſ- 
wife or haſfſy.] 1. The miſtreſs of a family. A good houſewife. Spen- 
ſer. 2. A woman of good œconomy in houſhold affairs. A bad 
houſewife. Spenſer. 3. One {killed in female buſineſs. She made him 

as good a houſewife as herſelf; he could preſerve apricots, and make 
jellies. Aadiſon. | | 5 

Hovsixo, fait. [of houſe] 1. Quantity of inhabited buildings: 
The increaſe of houſing. Graunt, 2. | Houſeau, henſes, or houſſes; Fr.] 
a horſe-cloth, a piece of cloth worn about and behind the ſaddle. 

Ho usix O [with bricklayers] a term uſed when a tile or brick is 
werped or caſt crooked or hollow in burning, the ſay ſuch a brick or 
tile is houfrng. No, f 
g ed [of Bouſpola] a maſter of a houſe or fainily. &. Mat- 
thew, h by 

Hov'sxoLD-Stzff [of hogſboli and Puff} furniture of an houſe, uteh- 
ſils proper for a family. Coftly Suff. Bacon: 

House-KEEPER [of heuſe and 42ep] 1. A hon 


Savift. 


houle. Ad- 


H 


ſe-holder, a maſter of 
a family. Houſe- tec pers and ſubſtantial tradeſmen. Locke. 2. One 
who lives in plenty. Apter to applaud hou/e- keepers than houſe-raiſers; 
Wotton. 3. One who lives much at home. You are manifeſt hou/z- 
keepers; Shakeſpeare. 4. A woman ſervant that has care of a family, 
and ſuperintends the other maid- ſervants. The old houſe-keeper. Swift. 
5. A houſe- dog. Diſtinguiſh the hou/e-keeper, the hunter. Shake- 
Fo | | | 
: HousE-KEEPING, /t. hoſpitality, liberal and 
The old hou/ekeeping of an Engliſh nobleman. Prior. : 
To Hovse, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To give houſe-room for 
any perſon or thing, to bring cattle into the houſe, to harbour, to ad- 
mit to reſidence. To houſe all the helots. 04 2. To ſhelter, to 
keep under a roof. We Houſe hot country plants. Bacon. : 
To Housk, verb neut. to take ſhelter, to reſide. Ne ſuffer it to 
houſe there. Spenſer. 2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the heavens. 
I 2o:ing in the lion's hateful ſign. Dryden. 5 

HFousgp-I [with ſhipwrights] is when a ſhip, after the breadth 

of her bearing, is brought in too narrow to her upper works. 
I hoſiia, di- 


plentiful table. 


_ Hov'ser. ſhape], Sax. of hunda, Goth. a ſacrifice, or 
minut. ho/:ola, Lat.] the euchariſt or ſacrament. 

To HovseL, verb ac. [from the ſubſt.] to give or receive the ſa- 
crament. Both the verb and ſubſtantive are obſolete. 

Hov'sELEss 2 houſe) being without abode, wanting habitation. 
This hungry, ek ſaffering, dying Jeſus, fed many thouſands 
with five loaves and two fiſhes. WP. 5 

Houszg-MAID [of houſe and maid] a maid employed to keep the 
houſe clean. Swift. 3 

Hovse-RooM [of houſe and rom] Dryden. 5 

Hovss-9nair, a ſort of ſnail. . x 

Hov'snoLp [of houſe and hold; of hu, and healdan, Sal.] 1. A 
family living together. A little kingdom is a great hou/bold, Bacon. 
2. Family life, domeſtic management. Rich ſtalks and ornaments of 
houfoold. Shakeſpeare. 3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective to 
ſignify domeſtic, belonging to the family. Two of his baufeold ſer- 
vants. Aas. 5 5 EE rink | 

HovsnoLD Days, ſour ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when the king, 
after divine ſervice, offers a bezant of gold on the altar to God; The 
days are Chriſtmas, Fafter, Whitſunday, and All Saints. | 

Ho'usEWWELY, adj. [of houſexvife] ſkilled in the practices beco- 
. ouſewiſe, _ We | 7 

Carbs adv. [of houſewife] with the economy of 4 houſe- 
wife. | Te ee 
 Hov'swirery. 1. Domeſtic or female buſineſs; management be- 
coming the miſtreſs of a family. To buſy herſelf about her Bo). 
Spenſer. z. Good ceconomy in managing the affairs of an houſe, The 
W of Chriſtian women to good Boy/ſwifery. Taylor. 


o sLINo, 4 [of boufe) provided for entertainment at firſt en- 
trance into a houſe, houſewarming. The houſing fire. Spenſer. | 
' Hovss, /ub/t. [houſeaux or L. Fr.] covering of cloth laid over 

orſes, originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles as orna- 
mental; houſings. This word, though. uſed by Dr I do not 
remember in any other place. Jobaſon. The houſe and trappings of a 
beaſt. Dryden. ll 


' To Hovsr [heopran, Sax. haueſten, Du. bullen, Ger. ] to cough. 
How, adv. hu, Sax. bor, Du. wo, L. Ger. wie, H. 45 ons 
ter what manner, to what degree. How long wilt thou refuſe to hum- 
ble thyſelf. Exodus. 2. In what manner. Tis much in our power 
how to live. L'Eftrange: 3. For what reaſon, from what cauſe. Howy 
chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? 00s 4. Ny that 
means. How is it thou haſt found it ſo quickly ?;Genefſu. 5. x 
ſtate. For howſhall I go up to my father? Genes 6. It is uſed in 
ſenſe noting proportion or correſpondence. So much the moze dan- 
gerous, by how much the ſpirits were more active. Hayward. ad 

| | m 


. 
o 


HUF . 


much uſed in exclamatio 
In N clamations. Hew are the mighty fallen !'$ | 
p e ſenſe, not eaſil the mighty fallen 'Samuel. 8. o | | 
1 Ba part of the South 3 b * it is, that. Know- to — 4 neut. to ſwell with indięnat: 
be oy . ir) EE ach. . F cba dr hie ub 
rrel. Spenſer. Howb no obſolete. Hoavbe I am n en - tempers, So in eee ai en, ſwelled; h s. Nan, de, mir Al 
Howo vk [contra 3 this wiſdom ſaveth them nog. H be e and it begins to heave or fer ovinces we ſtill fa ry is huffed vs x of the 
a meſſage of civili ed from how do ye. In wh pats in a uf, is then rment: buff therefore m. edle P by applau 
plain 5 75 SP I now write no letters Nr 2 A ſxaggering 2 LI , * as on 4 fn 7 i of 4 
How, or Hos Te | .own value. Lewd , „one ſwelled wi peak, 7,0 Mo 
with n | ewd, ſhallow-brai ed with Juby [ 
1 1 gardeners] a tool for cutting up weeds. See rde ſwell of — 6 92 South, og rg bu 
* $66 1 5 ion. : 5 N : 
To Howe Tha 1 hat Fr.] See To Hos. | Hv'eyzn (ol 27 1. ncerfully upon th hy Vi dull uo 
ſhout. See to or r.] to exclaim againſt or ridicule one; allſc dibras, one that huffs, a bluq wy 
eee, me o to Rene 3 1 ulterer, a buly. x 
L Howz'veR, or af hey "IS of that ? | e ad. [of buff] tb VaPouring, rant ; hats} 
wee ig 2 Roe de | 3, £4 Nexus and ever] 1. In what- bluſter FFISHLY, adv. [of auff ee. ing, E. 
IC. a p 1 - , | . 
of e e * notwithſtanding, eren ry" _ d however {| Hu'rrrshness [of þ arrogance, with hea; 
leave a Ke 0 at ſo great a Wr MA Hua, or e 7 etulance, noiſy ſwell and " 6. An 
as it will, at all ey 0 eautiful proſpects. Addi t e gaben, Du. to bh . , e act. [hexian, 8 an bla 5 3 
. greateſt Rl * * yes 3 a de 20 uot eee w endend 11 
o WX ER, a veſſel built lik 3 | 5 g the creature? LE ce. What woul Cole ny Robert- 
hoy g uilt like a pink, but maſted and u neſs, to be pl LEſtrange. 2. To fi uld not he g 
. and rigged lik Kay pleaſed with a thi 10 fondle, to treat wi oy Hv » 
1 88 ea they bear our names. G ung one's ſelf, W. eat With tend; 1. Pert 
Fr. lu + INTO OMe. [huylen, Du. . fondly þ es. lanwille. 3. T . We hug deſo 15 : „ert. 
r. #lulo, Lat.] 1. To cry like a wol ? 3 8 heulen, Ger. hurler, H 0 A iy: bay good * be 175 _ toe — { | . mn 
„Ec. 2. To utter cries ern fue 1 . 2 we'd verb} cloſe > og wry, ö 10 
reſtlers] 15 when one ha: | 
has his av have a! 
flay How. 


in diſtr eſs. New wid . 3 WP 
* 4 | 


belluine cry or ton 
2. 
Go tell thy horrid tal 
To ſavages, and Five 5 5 a Ho [Minſhew deri x i 
It i * wl it out i | | ; hepig, 8 -w derives it of ar f 
4 mo * 7 of any noiſe r A. Philips. RAY 3 ty. f oh nſon. 7 ah gn 1 ohen of 
1 75 [from the verb) 1. The cry of : CS ns hk e. This ſpace of 5 Du.] 1. J 
e og. Swift. 2. The cry Le 1 dog. The 1 . ee or terribleneſs. A beg 2 A. 
or. creature, in Doth i 3 e tanita | 
She ra F ; | Ire, in Doth it not flow as hug aſtly, im len, man lea 
Lc Als with bartl vu, the publü pit . e e A 
Io How. [with 1 the uu place. Dryd: Hvu'centss [of huge] v * Boers. Sxwift « Very much [Lat.] th 
Sy . the ground-tim bers * went - foot hooks of a Gp aro 2 | 8, largeneſs, enormous bulk, 31 | 1 
— e orlo , olte b U'GE Hal. E Hum: 
_ ” - , 1 they ſay, they begin to * 2 the plank laid on up eee 7 ery large. 7, La 
eee 2 ] a night-bird; See R Ws | Dan. darkneſs * prod of hoxan, Sax. hugghen, Dy, md _ 
To Hox, „See HOWEVER, | ds | dark. Morte END PT perhaps from hug er 1" OO He is ab 
his ſword Pt ds Sax.] to hough, to hamſtri uxitten by rag bath is darkneſs ; oe T gab Wo ability 
Hor [prob. of be e. olle. 1 „ amſtring. With peeviſh, 5 ee More, hiker moher, roving. lt i 3 Locle. | 
a large boat with L mea high, or Bon, O. Fr.] a ſmall bark luplication. Iooke is een noler may be only irs : E 1 To H 
between 2 boat and a ſhi — To define a barge and a þ ark, or liſh, dark, 1 know n 2 e in Ger. a corner, and mh j EW ee. to 
Ei s hard, 3 oy, which are crecy. ot how to determine. 77% £ 5 iy % * 
na . phalia, f | ' i Rite ke. hen. 
To Han ny —— _ of 0 f a county of the ſame I men. in Huccer-MUGGER lui 4 + a 
A Hu hnLE- Bas! cut off their claws or balls of thei em rue their handiwork. 7 1 vu. 
which makes 4 bubbür a device for ſmoakin their feet. | Hvu'cve , = Hep. P.1; Cant! . „ A 
Ai * at ing noiſe ; | 8 tobacco through NOTE, Fr. a kind f Cant. III. I. 20) 268, 4 Hy 
125 N intelligible. a are — who ſpeaks 3 1100 De pee I Afr; 
up, or age [I know not the — 0 rattle, A cant word. Jeon 2 [this name is variouſly derived by auth er of 
the firſt day th l 8 tumult or uproar gy, unleſs it be from up of the apol uc non deni mas, the beginning of f 10 1 „ 
Hue 9 1 ared nobody of n , a riot. In the hubbub of time of pologetical oration, made befor po wein en ere. Pe 
raiſed CKABACK, a fort of linen cloth eee Clarendon. whoſ Francis II. of France. Du Ve; 3 Lotharingus, i the Hou 
"a 3 : F that is woven ſo, as to be partly rk 29 l embraced ; and pin Pp 1 ? 1 
1 BACK D [0 . x s from H 207, An Ape, 2 4. On uls's ſeveral ot 
and back. Fobnſon) 4 Pay waits Teut. bending, hocker, G | crown, the calviniſts 0 gh Capet, whoſe right of ſucceſſion to the | a falls ; 
Hu p- ſnouldered, h „Ger. a bunch of H aintained againſt th 1 . 1 
1 LE-BONE [prob. of hucken og 1. bunch on the back pet 2 a piece of money S 10 Pre : 25 _ Hun! 
. , . Y s Q. d. . » 1 l 1 
B to bend, or ſit down] the of 1 pe, og AT Others F Hm, 2 pur h ec Fro Hr 
abs ſhe-pedlar. Tohnſo STERER, ſub/?. [hck, Ger. a ped | rives it of Hugon - 44 Fee when they fr küned. Palquer de. wilio, L. 
retale,. or. in ſmall c hen] 1. One who ſells good pedlar, hock- ftroled abo ugon, an imaginary ſpright, that the ulace fancied phelt 
vile ha 8 a pedlar. The® be a A e by went to Hr na l . and becaute in the not the generally tke No 
moniey-Jobbers.” Sus vernment of the Tongue. Tit uckſters to ſuch gon] a vicky y called them gent, 1. e. dilciples of king Hu lumble 
wanted his 5 t. 2. A trickiſh m oſe huckfterers or CI. ame the papiſts give to th ſtants in F b N " 
"To er rae. s he 5 ean fellow. Now the _ 1 . : ae prote nts in France, dee | WW. 2 
: a : $M, . i | 
52 2 muſt — ng e __ ſubſt.] to deal in petty bar  Hv'or, adj. veſt, 3 N gn ah 1 775 
ome huckſering fellow r changing their piece 1 : This &ngy : e e U'MBL 
To Hvu'ppi ng fellow, who follows the tr piece into ſilver Abdel rock ane finger's force Low- 
1. To put or Ia 9 (budeln, Ger. TT ; Pang af h Hoke, 20. bebe, F move. Carew. | I our wo 
. L onfuſion. One adverſary 2 uſed manner, oats] * * R W 1 155 A 
obble. x [ ; To I dreſs up cloſe, bh my reve dy oſitions to- ſort or fer Sax. bulcke, Du. and L. Ger.) 1: A broad veſſel ar vg 5 
huddP'd on by two ut on careleſly in a harr 1 diſcovered, to not ſeen a hulk Ne oy of mails. 2. The body of a ſip: You have UMBL 
in a hurry. Thi Frier. 4. To cover up in "A er cloaths were bulky 5 er ſtuff d in the hold. Shakr/prare. 3. Any thig Hunt 
To Hv'vr is is not a play Suadled up i e. 8. To perform in Scotlanc weildy, a great lazy fellow This 6 g is fill ret meek and 
wall por E, werb neut. to come i up in haſte. Dryden. otland. The hulk Sir Joh Wn” RX 
3 againſt things, and baader + crowd, or in a hurry The 3 [with hunters] «pr Bans _ e of a hare or Trakey 
5 b . 9" ths 4 U a 
þ# Hvborz, ff. G L forward fall from high e Rel "Chute, 4. W $a: 
,. der, a crow { A Buddle 5 ow, a confuſion, a buſtle, a di huſk of pulſe, hag 3 Goth. to cover, bale, Scottib - F 5 
Mee Boy, a large Medic e for. cover the ſhell, coreiug; as the E a e 
ed betw . anean ſea i . Hurt, 13 
"Ion [hp 2 2 5 gn and 63e N. ea in North America, ſitu- Huli . * oe a ſhip without rigging, the hulk. Hull 5 1 time. 
* — months have Ranged y a Complexion ; a0. di bol merely. the Near l 1 ons engl be foe | Ta 
a | rice their hu » < | : M 
Hys e Cor fof babe dad. rice chir bue. Spenſer. 2. [He 8 — —— 22 
ancient * Ale h wer and crier, F f 4 9 t * Yorkſhire lin geography]. a large borough-town in the cal riding a Hu'ugt 
e had 3 ws een aloud] in foreign, 2 river Hull 14 has Sarge trade both in and * 
Im to raiſe ered, came to the 1 ; one in the To H members to parliament. n 
the perſon bevy and cry, and make 3 mou 3 ordering upon en verb neut. [ſea Als to float, to ride to and ibo 
upon his p CE YA he Mrs gone, the = 6 65 Ga ates eee * to = 78% ails or rudder. They ſaw ſomewhat come n 15 
finding hi o aid and aſſiſt him i was obliged to To 7¹ 4 range. ron 
and Som RENT to the le 2 | him ; and not he al ber £ 1. [ſea language] a term uſed of 4 ſhip ben bo 0 5 ; Ae 
In Scotland, this another till he was ap 1 and he to the next, and ripgi Alls in, ſo that nothing is abroad but her maſts, Ja. Fer: cc 
innit ern RE i, Cog gp; ani rv cr ne le Hour 
Ane of thieves. PP 0a mmediate n horn, and making an them. e maſts) or in a ſtorm when | pe 
7 «0 ne ; ; . K. a piec . 0 t an EN p 
This (hr, Br. 16 op ons whole hte Þ 9 cl e ther, Hr of bl) ll 2 _ 5 
ID, + OEM 'LLY [of þu/}] full of bull 3 8 
Hu VER 3 Ulls. de ad 
D make the 1 of ater, w 
Ger.] 1. To mar [ ubtile pe 
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5 , ar, [from 
erin, > Tok The e ih { heopen, $ax.] 3, Topuff Te 
: ily be buffed up with air. bees. Backs d 2 apr d buzz found 

2 7 m - . n K 

de | e an inarticulate an 15 r bf 

OR VU an audible emiſnon of breath. The man laf a 


ew. o hector, to treat with 
* W g ith 
yg gy Yr Mg Pre, th rn 
x A ö auer. 'F | | 0 ming. Shake/} are. 3. To 10 pea 


Ch 
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3 2. 4. To fing low. The muſical accents 
be po ene hbummings. Glanville. 5. To 
| 45 "4 Approbation was commonly expreſſed in public aſſemblies 
appiaues 
h 


about a century ago 


| | - * 

to | 1. The noiſe of bees or inſets. The 
Hou (hom. the Tents drowſy hums. Shakeſpeare. 2, The noiſe 
| 1 6 crowds. The buſy hum of men. Milton. 3. Any low, 

0 
dull noise, 1 the neareſt by the hum o ercome 5 | 
x be 12 the diſtant 1 to the hum. Pope. 1 : 
A pauſe, with an inarticulate ſound. , Theſe hums and haws. 

; 6 1 5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for ham, | 

de His countrymen the Hums 


Di their meat between their bums, | 
2 horſes backs o'er which they ſhaddle. Huilibras. 
4 An expreſſion of applauſe. You hear a hum in the right place. 
1 interj. a ſound implying doubt and deliberation; See Sir 
| robert—hum ! Pope. : 1 
| Hu'man [humain; Fr. umano, It. humuno, Sp. of humanus, at. ] 
| | pertaining to mankind. The higheſt of all human certainty. Locke. 
| 4 Having the qualities or nature of man. Whether he be a human 
„Swift. 1 X a | BD HP" ok 2 
| | 4 25 [with aſtrologers] thoſe ſigns of the zodiac, which 
have a human ſhape, as Virgo, Aquarius, and half Sagittarius. 
Humane, ad. [humaine, Fr.] kind, civil, good-natured. It 
maketh men become humane and charitable, Bacon. 
Huna xELr, adv. [of humane] affably, courteouſly, &c. Shake- 


1 Hun axis r [ humaniſſe, Fr. umaniſta, It.] one who is ſkilled in hu- 
man learning, a grammarian, a philoſopher. _ : . 
| Huma'xITIES, plur. [of humanity, which ſee; humaniores literæ, 
Lat.] the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongue, grammar, rhetoric, 
| poetry, and the ancient poets, orators, and hiſtorians. 
 Huma'nity [humanite, Fr. umanita, It. humanidad, Sp. of huma- 
tas, Lat.] 1. The nature of man, or that which denotes him human. 
each not beyond humanity. Sidney. 2. The collective body of mankind. 
e is able to teach all humanity. Glanville, 3. Gentleneſs, courteſy, 
ability, mildneſs. The common offices of humanity and friendſhip. 
W7cte. 4. Grammatical ſtudies, hilology. See HUMANITIES. 
= To Hu'uANIZE, verb af. ¶ humaniſer, Fr. umanare, It.] to civi- 
ie, to make tractable, gentle, or mild, to make ſuſceptive of bene- 
oence or tenderneſs. To Humanixe our natures with compaſſion. 
hin. | 
WF Hu'ManizeD, part. adj. [humaniſe, Fr] rendred humane, ſoftened. 
—_ Hu'MaxkinD, %. [of human and kind) mankind, the race of 
an. A knowledge both of books arid humankind. Pope. 
8 HUMANLY, adv. [of human; humaniter, Lat. humaniment, Fr.] 
After a human manner, after the notions of men, according to the 
power of men. Humanly 22 Atterbury. 2. Kindly, with good 
(ature, > hs ſhould be Humaneſy. Modeſtly bold and humanly ſe- 
ere. pe. | > 
| Hu'Manness [of human] humanity. | 
| HUMBER, a river of England formed by the Trent, Ouſe, and 
ſeveral other ſtreams united. It divides Yorkſhire from Lincolnſhire, 
Wand falls into the German ſea at Holderneſſe. ; 
Hu'MBIRD [of hum and bird) the humming bird. The bumbird 
ot much exceeding a beetle. Brown. y 
Jo Hu'mBLE, verb act. [humilier, Fr. umiliare, It. humillar, Sp. 


b. nilio, Lat.] 1. To lower, to bring down from an height. The 
101 get mountains may be humbled into valleys. Hakewel!. 2. To 
a ke humble or, ſubmiſſive, to make to bow down with humility. 
10 Imble yourſelves under the mighty hand of God, that he may ex- 


pt you. 1 Peter. 3. To cruſh, to ſubdue, to mortify. To ſee him 

Nen down and humbled in his reputation. Addiſon. 4. To make to 
fondeſcend, He humbles himſelf to ſpeak to them. Locke. 
Hu'mBLe, Fr. [humile, Tt. humilde, Sp. and Port. humilis, Lat.] 

. Low-minded, lowly, modeſt, not proud, not arrogant. Humble 


| our imperfections. Taylor. 2. Low, not high, not great. An hum- 
roof, and an obſcure retreat. 


lake | Yalden. 

Hu'mBLe-BzE [of hum and bee} a buzzing wild bee. The hum- 
* ple-bees and the tinderboxes. Aiterbury. 
un | SIUMBLEBE E-EATER, a fly that eats the humble-bee. Ainfavorth. 
thing We HvnLoouTHED [of humble and mouth] mild, meck. You are 
int meek and humblemauthed. Shakeſpeare, | 

HuMBLENess [of humble] humility, abſence of pride. With all 
1 ſubjected bumbleneſs to thank her excellencies. Sidney. 

1 5 MBLER [of humble] one that humbles or ſubdues himſelf or 
E re | 
* MuMBLE-PLANT, a ſpecies of ſenſitive plant, ſo called, becauſe 

on as you touch it, it proſtrates itſelf on the ground, and in a 
d ort ume elevates itſelf again. Mortimer. 
nifed FO MBLLL, 77 SY of a deer. 
and u MBLESS, „ah. [of bumble] humbleneſs, humility. Wi 
is ane and afflicted mood. Atm Staged AAS 
ing of V MBLY, adv, [of gt! 1. Without pride. 
4d And praiſe thee ſor thy goodneſs paſt, 

| With And uncly hope for more. Addiſon, 
ind fo £ 1255 height, without elevation, with humility or ſubmiſſion. 
t cant F 955 * agj. [from humadrone, or humming-drone. Jobnſon] 

g | Borg , 64955 26.90 bumdrum fellow. Addiſon. 

N verb act. [the > Wi N ö 5 
71... nie ra 69 
ay mot \ are eapab 07 7 Lat. [with phyſicians] moiſtening remedies, ſuch 
it ca x 2 © 07 inſinuating themſelves into the pores of the bod 

| | ME CTATE, verb af, hummel * 
m, ſup. of hy » verb act. umedter, Fr. umettare, It. Bumecta- 
ole, lo le borderin meco, Lat.] to make moiſt, to wet. To Bumectate 
un ar. al. Hiwel. | f a 
| te aft of n. bel (umettazione, It. of bumeFatio, Lat. in pharmacy] 
* ater, 'to ſoften, n 8er preparing of a medicine, by ſteeping it in 
5) 4 — ba dom en wo ary ; or to cleanſe it, or to hinder its 
und. ved by being dunpated in grinding, 01 Re- 
d 1 A bann dadle, brown. T 
/ a | RAS 


turn or temper of mind. A young lord led hither wi 
youth. Sidney. 3. Preſent diſpoſition. Their humours are not to be 


HUM 
- Hu'mmrar,, adj, Fr, [from humerus, Lat. the ſhoulder] belonging 
to the ſhoulder. Sharp. 1 | 5 
- wil [in heraldry] a term applied to a chevron, the ſame 
as feſſee. | ee, ode 
 HumicuBa'T10N, ſub. [of Bumi, on the ground, and cabo, Lat. 
to lie down] the act of lying on the ground. Bramball. 
 Hu'mip [humide, Fr, umido, It. humido, Sp. humidus, Lat.] damp, 
ma, wet, watery. If it be apt to ſtick to things it is humzd. 
ewton. | 80 Sh i ; 8 : 
Hum1'piTyY' [humidite, Fr. umidita, It. humedad, Sp. of humidi- 
tas, Lat.] dampneſs, moiſtneſs, or the power of wetting other bo- 
dies. It differs from fluidity, in that ſome fluids will not wet or ad- 
here to all they touch; as quickſilver. will not wet or adhere to hands 
or cloaths, though it will to gold and other metals. Young animals 
have more tender fibres, and more humidity than old. Arbuthnot. 
Hvu'mipNEss [humiditas, Lat. humidite, Fr.] moiſture. 
Humr'eic [humificus, Lat.) moiſtening, .  ,. + .___ .. 
Hu'mipuM Primogenium, Lat. [in 3 the blood which is to 
be ſeen in generation before any thing elſe. WO Fo ph 
_ Humipum Radicale, Lat. [in medicine] the radical moiſture of 
man's body; which is underſtood by ſome, to be the maſs of blood, 
which is the common promptuary whence all other fluids in a human 
body are derived ; or the pureſt and moſt defecate part of the nutri- 
tions matter, in a condition ready to be aſſimilate. 
1 HumiL1a'Tes, a religious order, who lived very ſtrict and mortified 
ives, b e ee ns | 
_ Humitia'riox, Fr. [umiliazione, It. humiliacion, Sp. of humilia- 
tio, Lat.] 1. State of being humbled, abaſed, or brought down or 
low, mortification, external expreſſion of ſin and unworthineſs. The 
doctrine he preached was humiliaticz and repentance. Brown. 2. The act 
of bringing down, or abating a 1 pride or ſelf-conceit. A great 
leſſon of En to mani Soi. 3. Deſcent from greatneſs, 
act of humility. The former was an humikation of deity, the latter 
an humiliation of manhood. Hooker, - 5 
Hu'mi1s Muſculus, 2 [with anatomiſts] a muſcle which draws 
the eye down towards the cheek. | Fr OT 
Humr'tiTY [humilite, Fr. utnilita, It. humilidad, Sp. bumilidade, 
Port. of humilitas, Lat.] 1. Humbleneſs, low lineſs of mind, meek- 
neſs, freedom from pride, modeſty. The humility of a chriſtian 
teacheth to forgive. Hooker, 2: Act of ſubmiſſion. With theſe Hu- 
milities they ſatisfied the young king. Davies. 
_ Hu'mwex [of hum] an applauder. Ainſworth. | 
Hu MMERK1N, a veſlel containing two thirds of a hogſhead:; 
Hu'mmine Liquor, ſtrong liquor that makes a humming noiſe, by 


being put into agitation, by pouring out of a bottle, &c. into ano- 


ther veſſel. ; _- 7 
Hu'wmums, the name of a ſweating · houſe. 
Hu'moraLl, adj. [ of humour] proceeding 
8 5 1 et : | 
Humo'res, Lat. [with phyſical authors] the humours of the body, 

of which, three that are called general, are diſtributed, through the 

whole body, <iz. the blood, the lymph, and the nervous juice, 
Humores Oculares, Lat. the humours of the eye; which are three, 
2 the aqueous or watry, the chryſtalline or icy, and the vitreous or 
laſſy. | DP Or 3 I 

l EE in Secundinis, Lat. [with phyſicians) are the humours in 

the three membranes or ſkins, that cover a child in the womb. | 
Hvu'morsT [humoriſta, It. humoriſte, Fr.] 1. One full of humors, 

whimſies, or conceits, a fantaſtical or whimſical] perſon, one who gra- 
tifies his own fancy and humor. The notion of a humoriſt is one that 
is greatly pleaſed, or greatly diſpleaſed with little things, his actions 
ſeldom directed by the reaſon and nature of things. Watts. 2. One 

Who has violent and peculiar paſſions. The peccant humors and Su- 

oriſis muſt be diſcovered and purged, or cut off. Bacon. 
Humok1sTs, the title of the members of a celebrated 

learned men at Rome. | ik 5 

b 1 5h, the name of an academy eſtabliſhed at Cortona in 

taly. | | 
Hu uo, [umore, It. Bumeur, Fr. Sp. and Port. humor, Lat.) 1. 

Moiſture, juice. The aqueous Humour of the eye. Ray. 2. General 

the humour of 


from the humours. 


acadeiny of 


won. Hudibras. 4. Groteſque imagery, jocularity. 5. Diſcaſed or 
morbid diſpoſition. A body full of humours. Temple. 6. Petulance, 
peeviſhneſs. - Has he not Humours to be endured. South. 7. A trick, 
a practice. I like not the humaur of lying. Shakeſpeare. 8. Caprice, 
predominant inclination, fancy, whim. In private men are more bold 
in their own humours, Bacon. 

Humovs [in comedy] is defined to be a fainter or weaker paſſion, 
peculiar to comic characters, as being found in perſons of a lower de- 
gree voy thoſe proper for tragedy ; or it is that which is low, ridicu- 
ous, Oc. : | | 

Humovs, is accounted as peculiar to the Engliſh drama, at leaſt, 
our comic poets have excelled therein, and carried it beyond thoſe of 
any other nation : and ours, perhaps, is the only language that has a 
name for it. | * 

I ſuſpect, the incomparable Moliere, and his admirers, will ſcarce 
think themſelves much beholden to our Lexicographer for this re- 


flection. | 
poetry] is uſed for a ſubordinate or weak- 


Humovk [in dramatic 


er —— of what the critics call manners. 


UMOUR [in medicine] the particular temperament or conſtitution 
of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence of this or that 
humour or juice of the body. The different kind of moiſture in man's 
body were reckoned by the old phyſicians to be phlegm, blood, cho- 
ler and melancholy, which, as they predominated, were ſuppoſed to 
determine the __ of mind; as, a choleric humour, a melancholy 
humour, a {pright y humour, &c. See Bil ious; and after [Criſpy 
hair] read, Home has given, &c. d 

Aqueous Humour [with oculiſts] or. wateriſh humour, or rather 
lens, lies in the forepart of the globe, immediately under the cornea, 


„This humour, ſays Dr. Keil, is thin and liquid, of a ſpirituous na- 


ture ; for it will riot freeze in the greateſt froſt”, But 


laft remark 
of his, I fear, is a miſtake. | 


3 _— 


HUN 


Coflaline Huuour [with ocutifts) lies immediately next to the 
aqueous, behind the zwea, o oſite to the _ it is the /raft of the 
tumours ; but much more alia than any of them. Its figure, which 
is eonvex on both ſides, reſembles two unequal ſegments of ſpheres, of 
which the moſt convex is its backfide, which makes a ſmall cavity in 
the g/af[y humour in which it lies. It is covered with a fire coat, 


called arama. Kerr, This by fome is called 2 and is the 


mary inſtrument of viſion, in reſpect of its collecting and reception 
2 rays, which coming thither, dilated by the aqueous humour, 
are collected and c to the retina. 


Vitreom Humor t 8 oenliſts] or glaffy humour, is bigger than | 


any of the reft, and fills the backward cavity of the eye. 

Dr. Kerr, adds, © That it is contained in a very fine coat of the 
ſame name; and that, upon its back-part, the rerina is fpread ; which 
it holdeth from the c5/y/allire humour, at a diſtance requiſite to re- 
ceive the impreffion of objects diſtinctly. The reader will find moſt 
curious draughts both of theſe, and other organs, in Bozxnaave Oero- 
noma Animal. Ed. Londin, : 

To Hv'movs, verb a; [from the ſubſt.] 1. To pleaſe, to gratify, 
to ſooth by compliance. I would Yun his men. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
mY comply with. The king has humour'd the genius of the place. 

for. | ON | ' 

He'movrrtsr, See HumorisT. 

| Hv'morovs, ad}. [of humour] 1. Fantaftical, without any rule but 


the preſent whim, irregular. A fanciful temper of mind, and an hu. 


morous conduct in his affairs. Vatts. 2. Full of groteſc ue or odd | 


* Others, that this paſſage allodes to che ſtory of the ſatire 
Marſgas, who contended with Apollo, which I think is more 5zmo- 


rons. Addiſon. 3. Pleafant, jocalar. 1 | 
Hou'morovsLY, adv. [of humorous] 1. Whimſically, fantaftically. 
2. Merrily, jocoſely. A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very humo- 
"IF conciſum argentum in titalos facig/qne minutas. Addifon. 
v MOROUSNESS, comicalneſs, fulneſs of pleaſantry ; alſo fantaſti- 
calneſs, fickleneſs. ; 
' Hu'mtons0Me. 1. Peevith, fretful, hard to pleaſe, petulant. 2. 
Odd, humorous. Singular and humor/ome diſguiſes. Sci. | 
Hvu'MoRSOMELY, adv. * humorſome] peeviſhly, petulantly. 
aan [of humor/eme) hardneſs to be pleaſed, peeviſh- 
nets. . of | 
Hvur, h. [corrupted perhaps from Bamp. Jobnſon. See Buur] 
= ed ao . 57 a crooked back. The hump fell. 
aller. ; : : 
 Huwy-Back, i. [of hump and back] crooked back, high ſhould- 
ers. Born with an hump-back and high noſe. Tatler, 
Hu/mP-nackeD, having a Favors | back. | 
To Huncn [prob. of huſch, Teut. a blow] 1. To puſh or thruſt 
with the elbow. To hanch and puſh one another. 4rburbnor. 2. To 
ſtrike or punch with the fiſt. . 3. [Hocker, Ger. a crooked back] to 
crook the back. Thy crooked mind within hunch' out thy back. 


ryden. 
Hos hatk's [q. hunched-backed) crook-backed, hump-fhoul- 
dered. Flat noſed ** hunch-backed. L' Eftrange. 

 Ho'xpaed, En Rn Sax. hondert, Du. hundert, Ger. 
pundreve, Dan. Hunvrave, Su. hund, Goth.] the number conſiſting of 
ten, multiplied by ten. It has no plural, except when the number is 
indeterminate, and a genitive follows, as hundreds of pounds; or 


when a genitive itſelf, as what number of hundreds ; or in the nu- 


meration-table, unites, tens, hundreds, where it is properly a geni- 
tive, and ſuppoſes the place of hundreds ; or when another 1 
goes before, as by hundreds. 

HuwxpreD, fab. [hunbned, Sax. Bundredum, Lat. Hundreds, O. 
Pr.] r. A particular part of a fhire or county, becauſe i: conſiſted of 
ten tithings, and each tithing of ten houſholds, and ſo conſiſted of 
an hun families, and thence called hundred; or becauſe it furniſn- 
ed the king with a hundred men for his wars. Johnfon ſays, a can- 


ton or diviſion of a county, perhaps once containing an hundred ma- 


nors. That that he wins in the Hundred he loſeth in the ſhire. Bacon. 
2. A company or body, conſiſting of an hundred. 
' Hvu'xpredERs, men empannelled, or fit to be impannefled on a 
Jury, upon any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where the 
and in queſtion lies; alſo bailiffs of hundreds. 
Huxbnrp-Lagb, the hundred-court, from which all the officers of 
the king's foreſt are freed. | 
Houwoxed-Law. See HunDaep-Lagh. 
HuxpkxzD Sega fold law] the payment of perſonal attendance, 
ordering ſuit and fervice at the hundred-court. 
Hv'xDrEDTH, 24}. hundneonreogopa, Sax.) the ordinal of a hun- 
dred, the tenth ten times told. : 
_ Hvu'nokt#bus Afirmatus [old records] the profits of an hundred- 
court, farmed out for a ſanding rent. 
Hund, the pre7. and part. pafſ. of to bang. See To Hao. 
Hu'xv RT, a kingdom o ue he bounded by the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Poland, on the north; by Tranſil- 
vania and Walachia on the eaſt; by the river Drave, which ſeparates 
It from Sclavonia, on the ſouth ; and by Auſtria and Moravia on the 
weſt. - 30-4 . 3 Ok 3 
Hu'xcrr hungen, Sax. honger, Ger. Dan. and Su. Banbre, Sp.] 
1. A craving of the appetite after food, the pain felt from faſting. 
The ſubacid part of the animal ſpirits being caſt off by the lower 
nerves upon the coats of the ſtomach, vellicares the fibres, and there- 
by produces the ſenſe we tall hunger. Grew. 2. Any violent deſire. 
The neceſſity of preparing our appetites and hunger for them. Decay 
of Fiety. | | | | 
oi Wilt bteak chrougb ftone walls. See Nxczss rr bas 10 
Law, under'Nzcuss!TY. | 
Huxcer makes Hard bones ſweee beans, 
L. Famem efficere ut crude etiam fubæ ſaccharum ſapiant. Eraſm. The 
fel! Pomach (faith Solomon) loatheth the honeycomb ; but to the hungry 
every bitter thing is ſweet. The Scot. fay, the 59150 man tes meat far. 
The French ſay, Lappitit fait toute bon: Ca good flomach makes every 
thing good.) See Hunckr dogs will car dirty pudding, under Huncav. 
1 8 Hogan, is an Irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned by 


* 
. 


Animal Menon: is the ſenſation or i EE 
and the appetite or deſire of food, that 2 of that iniulch, 
To Hvunors;. verb nent; hungnran, Sax *Juence of it 


ained or weakened with hunger. His flrength 21 r and 0% 
un 


58. Ler. bini 
Hu'netrrorD; a market town of Berkſhire. Wo a 
64 miles from London. "rite; on the Sis 

. Hu'nczaLY, adj. [of hunger] hungry, being ii 
ment. 

His beard 
Grew thin and Jungerly, and ſeem'd to af 
His ſops as he was drinking. Shakeſpeare, 

 HoncttLY, adv. with keen appetite. They eat . 3. 
Shakeſpeare. | emo. lupe, 

Hou'nozroTarved [of hanger and farved] ſtarved Wi 
. K ith hun 

— 4 want of food. Or lambs purſu'd by bunger fart wal, 
Hu'ncreD, adj. [of hunger] pinched by v. | | 
_— love to 20 noe — 3 ene " 
U'NGRILY, adv. [of Hungry] with keen ite v. 
harſh acorns hungrily Re P24 an. 

Hu'xGrngss [of bung] craving appetite. 

Huncar [hungnrg, Sax. bongerizh, Du. hungerg, Ce 
and Su.] 1. Craving after food, feeling pain from wan F 8 
1 on not fruitful, not prolific, more diſpoſed to Ao 
other ſubſtances than impart to them. Han | 
_ Smalridge. : 1 5 os a 

Hu'ncxy Evil [in horſes) an unnatural and over. hat g 
to devour their 510 before "A can chew it. "a el 

; | Huncry Dogs will eat dirty pudding, 
This proverb is uſed by way of ſatire againſt thoſe perfons, who ins 
petuous luſts make them demean themſelves beneath their qu 
Hunces's the belt ſauce, | 

Thus ſay the Latins : Fejunus raro flomachus wuloaria tinti, 22 

eſt optimum condimentum. The Fr. 4 la faim, il nya Point & nuwuui 

pain: And the Ital. Dafino chi a fame mangia d ogni fran. 

EL Huxcsy flies bite fore. 

This is ſpoken when needy people are very importunate and erin, 

Huxxs, /«//t. [hunskur, Iſlandic, ſordid] a miſer, a covetous ng 
gardly wretch. A cloſe banks worth money. All ſin. 

To Hur, verb af. [huntian, from hund, Sax. a dy] 1, To 
chaſe wild beaſts, 2. To purſue, to follow cloſe. Er Hall ut 
the violent man. P/a/ms. 3. To ſearch after. 1 do at a pw- 
bability. Spenſer. 4. To direct or manage hounds intheclae, He 
hunts a pack of dogs better than any man. Addr. 

To Huwr, verb neut. 1. To follow the chace. To bunt forveni- 
2 Geneſis, 2. To purſue or ſearch. Hunting er arguments 

ocke. 

HuwT [from the verb] 1. A pack of hounds, The common 4. 
Dryden. 2. A chace. The bunt is up. Gay. 3. Furſat in ge- 


neral. 5 
By the happy hollow of a tree, 
Eſcap'd the hunt. Shakeſpeare. = 
To Huyr Change, is when the hounds take freb feent, hunting 
another chace, till they ſtick and hit it again. 
To Hun Cenmter, ſignifies that the hounds hunt by the heel. 
Hu'xTex [of bunt] 1. A chaſer of wild bealts for palme. : a 
dog that ſcents game or beafts of prey. Shakeſpeare. 
U'NTING, fart. adj. [from to hunt] chafing of wild beats, ar 


ſearching after. | 
HunTine 2he Foil, is when the chace fills off and cones0Þ 

again, | 
the ſame name, ſto 


Hvu'xT1Ncpon, the ſhire town of a county of the 
ated on the river Ouſe, 57 miles from London; it gi 
the noble family of Haffings, and ſends two members 
the county of Hantingdon alfo ſends two members. 

Hu'xTiNG-uoRw [of hunting and horn] a hom uſed 
hounds, a bugle. Prior. 
 Hu'xT&ess [of hunter] a woman that follows the chace. 
ſcribes her as an huntreſs. Broome. delights i 

Hvu'x'rsMan {of hurt and man] 1. One who hunts cf the che 
the chace. 2. The ſervant whole office it is to miu wo” 
Apply this moral rather to the bunt/man that managed the c 
to the maſter. L'E/trange. | 6 of 2 bunte 
Hu'nTsMANSH1P [of hunt/man] the qualifications 
Dorne. f | [ Haſer0ds 

Hvu'spLz [of hundel, Sax. hurdel, Du. hurde, Gerd Dydn. i. 
or any other ſticks wattled together. Hurdle: and the an conveyed 
A kind of low carriage, upon which criminals for trea , I think 
to the place of execution. Taking pleaſure upon 
that he ſhould be famous in after times. Bacon. d twigs, in 

Hu'xvLes, or CLayss, are made of . {x ler 
woven together in the figure of a E = 
long, E. peck or three and a half broad; = fe, 
woven they are the better. They are for ſev and are @ 
vering traverſes and lodgments, caponeers, O. 1 fireworks of tt 
over with earth to ſecure them from the _ upon n 1. 
enemy, and from the ſtones which might 14 the fols eſpecial 


yes title of earl 0 
to parhament; 


to cheer tis 
He &- 


likewiſe to lay upon marſhy ground, or to 
when it is full l or iis -her of ſplt lie 
Hvu'rpLEs Fin huſbandry] are frames 2 We. 
vr hazle-rods plarted together, to make ſheep- uur. l 
Hunns, 255 the refuſe of hemp or flax. 4 4 
country is commonly called hard,. a 


bear, 
Hvzz [in heraldry] the head of a wild bo. 7 (ach noble e 
ſome ſuch Herce creature; but not of 
ture. , W 
To Hur, verb ad. [from huorlt, Mandic, % 4. 1 
perhaps, corruptly, according to Skinner, of a. 


Per 
Wt they toc 


BLURST (h 


BURTS, ] 


the ſam 
bruiſes o 
Ivar [hz 


in his b. 


The 


% Huzr 
byne, Sa 
to do 11 
Io Wound 
Weare, 
WRTER [ 
TPU 
WRTFULL 
URTFULN 
Hv RTL 
» to run: 
iter. Hanm 
FO Hurt 
aful chub ! 


WU RTLE. x 


: U'RTLEs; 
2 Drydis 
Uk TLESL 


WV rTLESN 


bl 
_ KT -ycr 


V'SBAND | 
a, Runic, | 


n 


Hu'ssAurkv [of hyſbavd]-i.. Manner of cultivating land; tillage 


H U f 8 a 
F A, 7 BY . iy E 
ſtones. Chronic of land. The art of hyfGandry, Sidney. 2: The management of ex- 


«th walence, to drive wp ard Agr Fr an howling or 


aft : : - To 8 28 4 , ö 1 

| with vehemenoe. 3 «FR at a ſort of pences, frugality, thrift. To break into any rules of the ſtricteſt good 
e . — ar} —— ch ball, 4:Ktandry.. Suff. 3. Care of domeſtic affairs. The huſbandry and 
En —.— and to the country ; for hurting ta goals, 3 le. OW F endo 

and is of two forts, do f choſen out on each USBANDRY Was repreſented by the antients, in ſculpture an paint- 


| : | more or leſs « 
| there are _— — 44 r join hands in ranks one againſt 


= HuRRiCANE, or 


ing, by the goddeſs Ceres, holding in her left hand the zodiac, and 


ho ſtrip 8 irs, one em- in her right à young tree which began to grow up. 5 
* out of _ ng AR N * to a LE [hup-capl, Sax. ] an houſhold ſervant, _ 
bracing — ring this play n „ 3 os, - _ 12 _ 3 1 is made; 
tch one ano 6 3 \on; Bool: Hvu'szans. aux, Fr. ] a ſort o s or ſpatterdaſhers. 
Font; ſubft from the on pur Tory 5 — dase e . Houszxa'sTxE {| of hur, and pax, Sax.] one who holds houſe and 


Hu'nLBAT 10 hirl and bat] 
HuRL-BONE (orf an | 
its ſocket by a ſlip or ſtrain. 
1 b of flax, which is either fine or wound. 
12115 [of Hur] one that my at hurling. Carew. 
| Hu'rLING, part. act. [of hurl, 
J., with 1 motion of the hand. 3 
Hu'xL-winD [0 hurl and wind] a whirlwind, à violent guſt ; an 
bſolete word. We now call it whirlwind. Sandys. | : 
| Hu'sLy, or HuU'RLY-BURLY [of whirle, Eng. and bun h, Sax, 
| have been told that this word owes its original to two neig bouring 
iſles, named Hurly and Burly, or Hurleigh and Burleigb, which 
led their part of the kingdom with conteſts and violence. If this 
decount be rejected, the word muſt be derived from hurl, hurly, and 
urh, a ludicrous reduplication ; hurlade, Fr. hurlubrelu, inconſide- 
ar, buſtle, or commotion. At the 


ately. Job a tumult, upro 
0 120 e awakes, Shakeſpeare. All places were filled with 


T hurly-burly. Knolles, | 
| . a bawling noiſy preacher, orator, &e. who 
We: about him violently, uſing much action and geſture ; alſo one 
Wat uſes many . expreſſions and rants. = 
| URRICA'NO, ſubſt. [ouragan, Fr. of hurracan, 
.] a violent ſtorm of wind, which often happens in the Eaſt and 


e. Indies, in September and October, overthrowing trees, houſes, 


Wd whatſoever is in its way. Hurricanes begin in the north, but 


n round, and in a little time veer through all the points of the 


con paſs. A ſtorm or Hurricano, tho' but the force of air, makes a 
enge havock where it comes. Burnet's Theory, » 
Hoss [of harier, Fr.] great haſte. Fas: 
ro Hunky, verb a8. | harier, Fr. hengian, Sax. to plunder; hurs 
ms likewiſe a word uſed by the old Germans, in urging their horſes 
ſpced, but ſeems the imperative of the verb. Johnſon] to hare, to 
en too much, to put into precipitation or confuſion. Impetuous 
Wt -2rrics him on. South. | 
ro Hurzy, verb neut. to move on with precipitation, to make 
Wat haſte. You would mot hurry. Dryden. 5 
oer [from the verb] commotion, precipitation. A very great 
. AAdiſon. | 
oss [of hynyr, Sax. ] joined with the names of places, denotes 
Wt they took their name from wood or foreſt. 
Huasr [hynre, Sax.) a grove or thicket of trees, Ainſworth. 
BuzTs, HuerTs, or HeurTs [in heraldry] are roundles, azure, 
þ the ſame the Fr. call torteaux d'azure. Some imagine they ſig- 
bruiſes or contuſions in the fleſh , but others hurtle- Berries. I 
Wer [hyne, Sax. ] 1. A wound or bruiſe. Received two great 
vin his body. Hayward. 2. Harm, miſchief, an injury, a da- 
The hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 


Hun [irr. verb a. hurt and hurted, pret. and part. p. hyn- 
nr, Sax. wounded, heurtur, Fr. to ſtrike] 1. To harm, to miſ- 
to do injury. Virtue may be aſſailed, but never hurt. Milton. 
Jo wound, to pain by ſome bodily harm. It hur/s my hand. 
reare. | | e 
Mens [of hurt] one that hurts or does harm. 

WrrevL [hypx-pull, Sax.) injurious, prejudicial, miſchievous. 
IWRETFULLY, a. [of hurtful] perniciouſly, miſchievouſly. 
VRETFULNESS [of burtful) miſchievouſneſs. | 


Wo Hu'sTLE, [verb neuf. heurter, Fr. urtare, It.] to daſh, to fkir- 


to run againſt any thing, to joſtle, to meet in ſhock and en- 
ter. Hanmer. The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Ru'sTLe, verb af. [to move violently or impetuouſly. This 
bful chub he gan to burtle high. Spenſer. 
| V RPLE-BERRY [Hiort bar, .] bilberry. 
80 RTLESS [hyneleap, Sax.) 1. Harmleſs, innocent. Hurtle/s 
. Dryden. 2. Receiving no hurt. | 
E” TLELY, adv. [of burikf/s] without hurt or harm. 
WE” *TLESNESS [of Hurtleſi] freedom from harm or any hurtful 
RT-SICKLE, an herb. EA, 
” 8BAND Thapband, Sax. Hogbonde, hulsband, from houſe and 
E Runic, a maſter] 1. The conſort of a wife, a man married to a 
an, the correlative to wife. 2. The male of animals, 
* a ſnowy ram thou ſhouldſt behold, 
L refer him not in haſte for husband to thy fold. Dryden. 
economiſt, a man that knows and praRtiſes the arts of fruga- 


ver. 4. A f. tiller of Deg 
is laborious * hard. Spenſer. 3 N wn 


1. kndea, po 2 perſon whoſe office it is to ſee a ſhip! 


. Willy bubanding the 

arg with a huſband. a 
3, To vill He ground, to cultivate it properly. A farmer 

Tae or ring of » ching 

„ ad. [of band] being without a huſband, Shake 

758 e e. | ' . 

, Nt, ag, {of buſtand) frugal, thifty. A buſbandh part; 


DU SBAnDuay [of 8 5 
Your ſore: buſtand and mer] one who works in tillage. 
| 8 man and your huſbandman, Shakeſpeare. 


5. d. whirling] throwing ſtones, 


lows: 


Hoazz , 


ik he fits at a great rent. Bacon. 4. To 


Hu acmra, or Ja 


and, FEES? | 

Huss [in ald records] hovſe-rent; | 

Hus, interj. [prob. of PL, Heb. or of huſchen, L. Ger. to 
ſing, lull, or entice: to ſleep, as nurſes do chifdren in their cradles, 
Johnſon ſays tis without etymology] be ſtill, filence, no noiſe. Shake- 


ſfeare. | | . : 
Husn, adj. [from the interj.] filent, quiet. As hufb as death, 


| Shakeſpeare.” | 


To Husn, verb neut. [from the interj.] to be ſtill, to be filent. At 
theſe ſtrangers preſence every one did %%. Spenſer. RE 

To Hus, verb act. to ſilence, to ſtill, to appeaſe; The court was 
hyfeed, and a whiſper ran. Addiſon. | 

To Hush Up, verb act. to ſuppreſs in ſilence, to forbid to be men- 
tioned, This matter is 5% d up. Pope. | 

Hvu'samownty {of hu/s and money] a bribe to hinder information, 
pay to ſecure filence. Sw?ft. 25 | | | 

Hvusx [hulſe, Ger. gouſſe, Fr. guſcio, It. hudſch or hwyſcken, from 
hys, Du. Jebhnſon] the outer coat of corn, grain, ſeed, c. the 
rind. Bacon. EE 

To Hvusx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtrip off the outward rind. 

Husxana'winc, a ſolemnity praftiſed by the Virginian Indians, 
once every fourteen or fixteen years: It is an inſtitution or diſcipline 
that all young men muſt paſs under before they can be admitted to be 
of the number of great men, officers, or cockaroy/es of the nation. 

Hvu'sKkED, adj. [of unt] covered with a huſk; 
Hu'sxv, ac. [of but] abounding in huſks, conſiſting of huſks. 
A huſky harveſt from the grudging ground. Dryden. I 

Hvussa'ss, Hungarian horſemen, faid to be fo called from the huzzag 
or ſhout, they give at the firſt charge: | 

Hvu'ssELING People, people who received the ſacrament. 

Hv'ss1TEs, the followers of John Huſs the reformer. | 

Hu'ssy [corrupted of hoxſe-wife, huppig; Sax. taken in an ill 
ſenſe] a ſorry or bad woman, a worthleſs wench ; a name given to 
a girl, maid, or woman in contempt or anger. And it is often uſed 
ludicrouſly in ſlight diſapprobation. Get you in, Bu. Southerne. 


_  Hv'sTixGs [this ſome derive of hup, an houſe, and Sing, Sax. 9. d. 


the houſe for trying cauſes] 1. A council, a court held particularly, 'a 
court held before the lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London. 
2. The place where this court is held; as, he made a ſpeech from 
the Huſtings. TY | a 

To Hvu'sTLE, verb a. [perhaps corrupted from hurrle] to ſhake 
together. | r 

Au uten [(huſPIF, Sax. the miſtreſs of a houſe] 1. A bad tnanager, 
a ſorry woman. It is common to uſe ho»/ewife in a good, and buſwife 
or Bu in a bad ſenſe. Johnſon. + | 

A hufwife that by felling her deſires, 5 

Buys herſelf bread and clotul. Shakeſpeare, _ 
2. A good manager of houſhold affairs, a thrifty woman, The boun- 
teous buſavife nature. Shakeſpeare. | 1 | 

To Hu'swirz, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] to manage with ceco- 


nomy and frugality. Hy/wifing the little heaven had lent. Dr3dern. 


 Hvu'swiFexy, . [of huſwife] 1. Management d ot bad. 
Good Poly xr — , * d 
: = _ with the cock; 
uſwwifery lyeth 
Till 2 — clock. E 1 
2. Management of rural buſineſs committed to women. 
It cheeſes in dairy have Argos's eyes, 
Tell Ciſley the fault in her. huſwiftry lies: Tufbr. | | 
Hu'vsr, N. C. [of hpopean, Sax. hoeften, Du. puften, Ger. 10 
cough] a cough. 
Hur huxxe, Sax. hutte, Du. and Ger; batte, Fr.] 1. A ſmall 


poor cottage or hovel. In his poor h to paſs the night. Swift, 2. 


A lodge for ſoldiers in the field. 

Huron, /ubf. [huche, Fr. hucha, Su. huzcea, hurra, Sax.] 1. A 
veſſel to lay corn in, a corn · cheſt. Keep them in hutche: or cloſe 
caſks. Mortimer. 2. A wooden cage, &e; to keep rabbits in. 3. A 
trap for catching vermin: : | ; 

HuT#'svM tin old records] a hue and ery, eſpecially in Scotland, 
where, when a robbery had been committed, they blew an horn, and 
made an ontery ; after which, if the thief ran away and did not ſurren- 
der himſelf, he might be lawfully killed, or hanged upon the next gal- 

Hu'TuzR6FIELD, 2 market town in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
161 miles from London. It ſtands on the Calder, and is one of the 
five towns in this county moſt noted fot the clothing trade: | 

Hvu'xine @ Pike [with anglers] a particular auf diverting method 
of catching that fiſh. | . M | 
To Hvzz, verb nut. [from the ſound ] to hum as bees do, to buzz, 


to m | 
:. r ian horſemen ; it being their 
cuſtom to mc the making the onſet ; or, as 3 from 
Baſamma, Heb. i. 6. fave now] a loud icdamation, a ſhout for joy- 
The buzza's of the rabble. L Effrange. | | 
To Huzza, verb newt; [from the iutetjection] to utter acclamation. 
The huxxaing mob. King. | 
To Hvzz a', verb act. to receive one with acclamations. He wag 
buzzaed into the court. Adlliſon. ä | 
To Hr, verb neut. {of h1zan, Sax.) to make haſte. See To HI. 
'CINTH Cv, Gr.] a precious ſtone; the 
ſame with the lapis Iyncurius of the ancients ; ſo called from its reſem. 
blance of the purple flower named 4yacinth ; of which there are dug 
| 3 


1 
13 
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HYD 


forts; thoſe that are intermixed with a vermillion colour, thoſe of a 
ſaffron colour, thoſe of an amber colour, and thoſe of a white inter- 
mixed with a faint red, and are either oriental or occidental. Theſe 
ſtones either engrave or cut fine, and were it not that the graving often- 

times coſts more than the ſtone, they would be more uſed for ſeals, 


- Wet {7 
: -Theſe ſtones were uſed by the antients for amulets and taliſmans, 
who wore them about their necks or in rings, &c. and imagined they 
had in them a virtue to ſecure them from the plague; The jacin/h or 
hyacinth was a mixture of purple and blue, or a blue purple. Crip. 
Confection of Hy ac1nTH [in medicine] is a thin electuary of a cor- 
dial quality, compoſed of divers precious ſtones, the hyacinth ſtone be- 
ing one of the principal ingredients; and alſo coral, hartſhorn, ſeeds, 
3 and divers other ingredients pulverized or ground, and mixed 
together. | | 
_ Hr'acmra [hyacinth, Fr. jacinto, It. Sp. and Port. hyacinthus, 
Lat. vaxw9e-, Gr.] a plant. It hath a bulbous root; the leaves are 
long and narrow, the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing 
on the upper part of a ſpike. Miller. 
 HyY'acinTH [in heraldry] the tenne, or tawny colour in the coats 
of noblemen, | 


HracivrnI4, feſtivals held at Sparta, in honour of Apollo, and 


.remembrance of his famous Hyacinth. | : 
HvArHTNTHIXE [hyathinthinas, Lat. vaxu ne., Gr.] pertaining 
to or like the hyacinth, made of hyacinths. 
HvAcx THIN, or Hyac!'NTHIAN, 2. adj. reſembling the hya- 
cinth or flower ſo called. His hyacinthian locks. Milton. And thus Ho- 
MER long before him, —vaxub, al orcs, 7. e. reſembling the 
flower of a hyacinth, not much for its co/our, which is diverſe ; but, as 
I rather think, for its cuxLs. : 
Hracr'TaizonTEs [of vaxuNitu, Gr.] a kind of emeralds incli- 
ning to a violet-colour. | 
_ Hr'apes, or HyY'aps [ſo called of amo tv vew, 7. e. to rain] a wa- 
. tery conſtellation, called the. ſeven ſtars. The poets feign them to be 
the daughters of Atlas and Æthra, whence they are alſo called Atlan- 
tiades. 'Their names are Ambroſia, Eudora, Paſithoe, Coronis, 
Plexauris, Pytho, and Tyche. They are famous among the poets for 
bringing rain; they are placed in the bull's head, and the chief of 
them (the 29 fulgid, ſays Gol ius) is by the Arabs. called aldeba- 


The poets feign, that Hyas their brother having been torn to N 
by a lioneſs, they wept ſo vehemently for his death, that the Gods, 
in compaſſion to them, tranſlated them to heaven, and placed them in 
: the farehead of the bull; where they fill continue to weep: And 
henee the conſtellation is ſuppoſed by ſome to preſage rain. 
_  HY'atine [hyalinus, Lat. of vane, Gr.] pertaining to glaſs, 
glaſſy, xeſembling glaſs. The clear 4ya/ne, the glaſſy ſea. Milton. 
_ _Hr#'nas; or Hy'en, Lat. [vanve, Gr.] a kind of beaſt much like 
a wolf, very ravenous and ſubtil; of which it is fabulouſly related by 
_ ſome writers, that he will come in the night-time to ſhepherd's houſes, 
and learning their names, by counterfeiting a man's voice, call them 
out and devour them. | 
A wonder more amazing would we find, 
The Hyen ſhews it of a double kind, 
. Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 

4.41%. BY hang nag and in another bears. Dryden. 

HyYaLoi'Des DvD, of væ No, glaſs, and 4400, Gr. look] the 
vitreous or glaſſy humour of the eyes. 

HyBERNaA'GIuM [in old records] the ſeaſon for ſowing winter 

orn. Ny 4 +4 
HyBE'RNaL [hybernus, Lat.] pertaining to winter. 
.  HyszeRnaL Occident, the winter-weſt, or ſouth-weſt. That point 
where the ſun ſets at its entrance into the tropic of Capricorn, 1. e. 
on. the ſhorteſt day. 2 

HY BERNAL Orient, the winter-eaſt, or ſouth-eaſt. That point of 
the horizon where the ſun riſes at its entrance into the tropic of Can- 
cer. 

Hys1'sTRICa, a feſtival with ſacrifices and other ceremonies cele- 
brated by the Greeks; at which the men wore the apparel of women, 
and the women of men, in honour of Venus, either as a God, or a 
goddeſs, or both; or, as others ſay, a feſtival held at Argos; where the 

women, habited like men, inſulted their huſbands with all the tokens 
of ſuperiority, in memory of the Argian dames having defended their 
country with notable courage againſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 
.. HynBo'Ma CY, Gr. gibboſity] a bending-in of all the vertebras 
or turning-joints. Bruno ſays the Hyboma is the ſame with p 
or gibboſity ; tho' Ga en ſometimes uſes the word to expreſs © mem 
:vertebrarum ever/ronem.” Gal. 3 Artic. Tom. 53, 
.. Hy'prIDa, Lat. a mongrel e ſire is of one kind, 
and dam of another. | | 
Hrn mobs, a. Ive. Gr. hybrida, Lat.] begotten between ani- 
mals of different ſpecies. Ray. ig 
Hr THNOSs [of 20%, water, ap pon, Gr. a joint] a gleet from a 
wounded joint. Fes 2 | | W 
HDA TI ES [odahidsg, of vivp, Gr. water] watery bliſters on the 
liver or bowels of dropſical perſons, ſuppoſed to proceed from a dilten- 
tion and rupture of the lymphæducts. MES 
__ Hryvaror'pes {vIaloids;, of v3up, water, and «6, Gr. form] the 
watery humour of the ee. n | * 
Hyvpa'T1s Lodalig, Gr. ] a diſeaſe in the eyes, conſiſting of a fatty ſub- 
ſtance or excreſcence growing under the ſkin'of the upper eye - lid. See 
Loxposis. Cas TELL. REnovaT. who ſays alſo, it is a puſtule of 
the palpebrz, or pinguis guadam materia palpebræ cuti, P n. ſubſtracta. 
GALEN. and C. Hor rMAN. erg 1 % Ker, TIE 
_ -HypaTosco'eP1a [of vdr, of water, and-oxorew, Gr. to view] a 
divination or foretelling future events by means of water. L 
 Hype-619 {hyp-zald, Sax.] a ranſom paid to ſave a perſon's hide 
from being beaten. : o | 9992 13 
Hr p EROS, the ſame as hydrops, 4 dropſy. | er 
Hyp0'GR APHER (of vdop, water, and ypapy, Gr. to deſcribe] a 
defcriber of water, of ſeas, with the coaſts, iſlands, c. belonging to 
them. Our hydegrapher; do not place them ſo far weſtward.” Dam- 


fer. 1 
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a decoction of water and honey. 


HV 
. Hr'pra. [hydre, Fr. idra, It. hydra, Sy, and x... | 
your tell us, That hydra was a — 8 ua, Gr.) Th 
eads, and but one body ; and that when one args 
ſprang up in its place; and that Carcinus came and Tg, en af by 
The ground of the ſtory is this: Lernus was 3 king * the hihn 


men univerſally dwelt in towns or villages, ang * that i 


king; among which, Sthenelus, the ſon of P 0 town ha 
.the Target and moſt populous place : Len net hen W 
to him, it was the occaſion of a war between them aß u be ſu > 
was a little well-fortified place, defended by fifty fore Lemy bn 
day and night, were ſhooting their arrows from the e, lich th 
of this little town was Hydra. Upon which, Eurifthe Then: ne 
cules thither; but they who were beneath threw fre. 2 1.5 lent He. | 
defenders of the tower ; and if any one was hit with i aimed 4 t | Cut 
mediately two ſtout archers roſe up in his place, gu, f. in | 
length took the town, burnt the tower, and deltroyed h ereules 4 for 
this gave birth o this fable. Pelle. © mn. da + 
Y'DRA [v9pa, Gr.] a water- ſerpent; eſpeci Ws 
ſaid by the Wa to have an hundred e = 1 oulog gy 1 
Lerna, and to have been ſlain by Hercules, and Rani! the lie ; : 
ſtars, whence any multiplicity of evils is called a hydra 7 wh p 
of fo r hifling crew. Dryden. J. Ie big x 
HrDRT Lo [of wap, water, and , Gr. gi a R 
common oil and _—_ * | . 01] 2 onpeking __ 
HypRa'coca, Lat. [of v%p and ayo, Gr.] medicine that ch "H 
out, or purge watery humours. | ; 7 
HrYpRraco'cical [of vd νννν5sů of udp, water, and 6 a diſte 
lead] pertaining to the conveyance of water. 1 Xp 
HDA CHO NES, ſub. [of vdop, water, and ays, to drive come 
gue, Fr.] ſuch medicines as occaſion the diſcharge of watery um the pa 
which is generally the caſe of ſtronger cathartics, becauſ hi a 
moſt forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their dal, mal fy 
ſo as to ſqueeze out water enough to make the fool ſeem b bel is the 


elſe. Quincy. 
Hrpkra'cocy [vipaywyin, Gr.] a conveying of yater by mn 
and trenches, from one place to another. 
HyYopRa'RG1RAL, pertaining to, or of the nature of quickller, 
HYDpRA'RGYRUM [vpapyvpor, Gr. 7. e. water-ſilver] quck-fher, 
HypRrav'tic, or HyDRA'ULICAL [of ward, of tang, | 
ſounding water, of vdo, water, and av Gr. a pipe] prinig ty 
the conveyance of water through pipes. Derban. 
HYpra'vuLiies [vIpavaxn, Gr.] the art of making engines for car 
rying and raiſing water, and all forts of water works; ao thitput 
of ſtaties that conſiders the motion of fluids, and partculvly yate. 
Hypaau"LoPNEUMATIC Engine, one that raiſes vater h/ meas of 
the ſpring of the air, 
Hrpko'a, Lat. of Gr. [with ſurgeons] certain litle noit pmples, 
like millet-ſeeds, which make the ſkin ulcerous and nig. 
HyYproca'tDia Cg Ji, Gr.] a dropſy of the pericurdium, 


HyprocanisTge'rium, Lat. a machine which fouts water plenti- hours in 


fully, and for extinguiſhing fires and corflagration; HYDRO: 
. Hyproce'LE * ae. Gr.] a kind of ſwellng of the outermak t. 
{ſkin of the /crotum, or teſtes, called hernia aguo/a, a watery rupture ; Hy ono 
Bruno calls it a ſerous tumor, ariſing from a couccton of jnph 08 Hy DRO 
ſerum in the ſcretum. | , bees, 
HyYvRoce'PHALos [vJpoxePanDs, from vf, wite!, and e:fun, ” HYDRo: 
the head] a dropſy, or ſwelling of the head, cf N f e 
mour ; and ſometimes a burſting of the lympuatic rellels, Tow . YDROS 
I may venture to add, or, if not Burſt, at leaſt there me BY * en 
a collection of Jmph' within the cranium, which zurib 3 39% . 
but deſperate indeed, if diſcharged within the sursrües ? WE: OR 
BRAIN, | a steal zudement ( 5 
 Hyorocar'Tics [of udp, and xαοα, Gr.) © critical jodgm 3 
taken from ſweating. 16, and wit Me Fay 
HyDproEnTERO'CELE [of udp, water, erer, the 5 * into th «win | 
Gr. a tumour] a falling of the guts, together with i 1 3 
ſcrotum, or a ſwelling or bloating of the outward inte 5 _ 
of the ſcrotum, cauſed by watery humours caſt or detain 8 


. ſe, N 
Bruno takes no notice of this /atter ſen ater, andy v0! Hrorosr. 


HypRo'GRAPHER [hydrografhe Fr. of abap, he of 
to deſcribe] one ſkilled in hydrography. Bol, fic, It hinge 1 
HypracRa'PHICAL [Harograpbigue, Fr. drograpt lid bodi, 


Hs TH 


phia, Sp.] of or pertaining to hydrography- — wirt 


HxbROORATHIcAL Charts, certain ſea maps 55 er or phle 
of aa, c. in which are marked the points of the compak "I 5 N 
rocks, ſhelves, ſands, capes, &c. a Wii r' Eu, or 

 Hypro'crRaphy [ Haregrapbie, Fr. CCR if; fee HI 


LYGla'sr 


udp, water, and Ya p, Gr. to deſcribe] 


] 
he ſea, acc 3 1 


It teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure los; rea 
tides, counter tides, currents, bays, ſoundings, 5 e. from | 10 co 
ſhallows, ſhelves, rocks, promontories, diſtances t ſea, u cl in human 


or a ſoy 
Yer'er, 
ture and 
LYGHE'Y 


port, with whatſoever is remarkable either out 3 
coaſt, 5 za! the heb daten lock. 
HvDROLATPTATHUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] t ham le 
HyY'prowancy [hydromancie, Fr. idromancia, in 
of | udpomanrriic, of v p, water, and arr., To : 
of divining or making conjectures by any 
had been waſhed, and ſome parts of them = various f 
by common water, in which they obſerv ed 3 urs, m 
changes, fluxes, refluxes, ſwellings, diminut ing glaß 9 
Sc. of the water. Sometimes they dip d become of 3 
water, when they deſired. to know what wou ccordin ly * 
ſon; for as he looked well or ill in the glaſs, K 4 bow 
tured as to his future condition. on 1104 on both bes if 
water, and let down into it a ring, © uall © 4 then u 


an 
hanging by a thread tied to one 2 wag babe n we ben n 
of prayer, requeſted the gods Go were true, the ling of fe: ke 


ute: whereupon, if the thin er 
— ſtrike ing the ſide of the bowl a 2 obere the 109 
times they threw ſtones into the Water, an ele 
made in ſinking. 2 ag Gr. bone 

Hy'pROMEL Code, Of vdo, 1 2 


„in n, 


H V G 

and juelpoy, Gr. meaſure] an in- 
che gravity, denſity, velocity, force, or other 
belonging to water. 


Jootier 0 j 
bodies; vr ph force, velocity, quantity, Oc. 


HypRo'METER [of vg, water, 


ſuument to meaſure 
| iron ra 
other fluid 3 f odo, water, and gig, Gr. meaſure] the 
/ 1, „ ot VU p, 5 : ego, 
i each and other properties of water. 
art Lu [vIgouPancr, of vowe, water, and oe, 


* . N 
1 protuberance of the navel, proceeding from watery, hu- 


mours in the abdomen. 
CasTELL. RENOVAT. 
Jaced in the navel. 
HyDROMY STES 
| fr the offices of re 


55 Gr. J the menſuration of waters, and 


8 
0 
0 
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calls it a ſpecies of the watery hernia, pro- 


— 
* 


* 


of vJwe, water, and Auen, Gr. a perſon ſet apart 
bean officers in 8 1 ee. buſi- 
ess i ake the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the people. 
I Lat. lan r fever, in which the pa- 
i treamly ; the ſweating-ſickneſs. 
„ [of v9we, A and wa np, Gr. to offer or 
| {zt before] a ſect; a branch of the Manichees, whoſe diſtinguiſhing te- 
net was, That water ſhould be uſed in the ſacrament inſtead of wine. 
Whereas the primitive church (in imitation of the Jexviſb cuſtom, 
which it is ſuppoſed our 
with wine. See EUCHARIST. 
| Hypro'PECE [of vg, and yy", 
Hyproeno'BIA, Lat. I vd, of vdug, water, and pee. 
a diftemper proceeding from the bite of a mad dog ö 
tent dreads water, &c. the pathognomic ſign, that the diſeaſe is 
come to its height, and rarely happens till within three or four days of 
the patient's death, the diſeaſe being then unanimouſly allowed to be 
[incurable by phyſicians, both antient and modern. Among thoſe diſ- 
mal ſymptoms that follow the bite of a mad dog, the dread of water 
W i; the moſt remarkable. Quincy. 
| HyproPnoRT'A { of vIwe, and peo, Gr. to bear] a feſtival, or fu- 
Wncral ceremony, performed by the Athenians, &c. in memory of them 
at periſhed in the deluge. t = 
W HyproeTHa'LM1ON, that part under the eye, which uſually ſwells 
Win thoſe who have the dropſy. See HYDRO PHTHAL ux. 
HrosornrnA “LMV [of vIwp, water, and op9aau®-, Gr. an eye] a 
iceaſe in the eye, when it grows ſo big, as almoſt to ſtart out of its 
bit. | . 
= Hrozo'eic, %%%. 


=. > YT 


Gr. a fountain} ſprin water. 
48 > Gr. fear] 


a dropſical perſon. The water of the hydropics 


ar 3 5 ; 

M WP 2 remedy for the diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 

ay Hr ic, or Hypro'ercal [hydropicus, Lat. of vIpowine®:, Gr. 
; of eigne, Fr. hydrops, Lat.] pertaining to the dropſy, dropfical, diſ- 


aſed with extravaſated blood. 

We Hroro ic, Lat. [of viwix®s, Gr. 3 to a dropſy] me- 
eines that drive out the watery humours in a dropſy. 

We Hrpro'Pics [vipmixa, Gr.] medicines good to expel watery hu- 
jours in the dropſy. 

Hrpeoer'Ptr [v9pomee, Gr.] the herb water-pepper, or arſe- 
bt : 

H bo or E [of vipowors;, Gr.] a water. drinker. 

A ad Matulam [in medicine] the diſeaſe otherwiſe called 
kbetes. 8 

HYDroscorg [v3gooxomeucy, of vduę, and ozomew, Gr. to view] an 


. Gr. . 

y hu- Mument for diſcovering the watery ſtreams of the air. 

which HyprosEL1'Num, Lat. [with botaniſts] water-parſley. 

\ great HrprosTa'TiICaL [of vie, water, and garixa, Gr. relating to 
care; 


phe] arg, to the doctrine of hydroſtatics. Taught by AY 
bes, Bentley. | 
HlypROSTA'TICAL Balance, an inſtrument contrived for the eaſy 
lexact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies, either liquid or ſo- 
It eſtimates the degrees of the purity of bodies of all kinds, the 
ity and richneſs of metals, oars, or minerals, the proportions in 
mixture, adulterations, &c. of which, the only adequate way of 
bong, is the ſpecific weight. 
Hrososra“TIcALL T, adv. 
i. Bentley. 
EIYDROSTA'TICS [vdęo garen, of vive, and gain, Gr.] the doc- 
e of gravitation in fluids ; or that part of mechanics that conſiders 
weight or gravity of fluid bodies, eſpecially of water; and alſo 
lid bodies immerged therein. | 
Arbso ric, /. [of vWwe, Gr. water, bydrotipe, Fr. | 
Ly b 97775 Fee jets: Eye aol 
BLYE'MAL [hyemalis, of hbyems, Lat. winter] pertaining to winter, 


[of hydroftatical] according to hydro- 


r“, or Hy INA, .. hyene, Fr, Hyæna, Lat.] an animal like a 
12 | if; fee Hr ana, A laugh like 225 Shakeſpeare. | 
ing iu Þ Erol STIC [of vi, Gr.] tending to preſerve health. 
Fe rere Cove, Gr. health] which conſiſts in a good temperature 
an pol Light conformation of parts. Health is a diſpoſition of the parts 
or 00 th n human body, fit for the performance of the actions of that bo- 


or a ſound and natural ſtate of things in the animal ceconowy. 

| * EIA, Lat, [ohνòX Gr.] health, which conſiſts in a good tem- 
= and right diſpofition- of the — of the body. a 

. 1 * on Gr. health] that part of phyſic that teaches 
4 G health, which ſome divide into three parts. 


nateptica vis arαεν⁰⁹ ten, Gr.] that _— 


eres the firenoth, fleſh, Sc. after the expulſion of the diſeaſe. 


5 | ; YGIEINA P . 
ours, is | * Pbylafica [ vyueun weo0uhuxtixn, Gr.] that part of 
.glab wh dae has regard to future diſeaſes. * , 21h 
of 15 1 Wies the art of guarding againſt diſeaſes, before 
jy they if we See DIaTEREvICA 3 and after [preſerve] read, the 
| a bon upon thats Health,” which is alſo the tile of a moſt excellent 
3 ſubjeft, for which the public is indebted" to Door 
nin ol! | 1 FI | | ee 
= health, ee [op ovrraguruze, Or.] wich Ir green 
- 12 * N ORAv'Lic a8 15. a 72 2 2s £8 a 4 75 #1 * 
1 | [of vyge. moiſt, and Gr. a ining 
T 
_ ) -pertaining (LY eres, moiſt, and oeyarer, Gt. an inſtru- 
. hone)) we — yells or contrivances for the conveyance of 


rotkoenzoen * * 8 2 35.23 
h of the lo ren of urget, and x1govealn, 


| Gr.] a 
No 51. blood,” of other humoars, 


>, "wr 


Saviour followed) uſed water in conjunction 


in which the pa- 


higher kind. 


| HycrocoLLy'rivit [vygoroMeg, Gr.] a liquid medicine for cu- 
= diſtempers in the eyes. | 

YGRO'METER, or Hy GROSCOPE [vygopereor, of uygos, moiſt, and s- 
gor, meaſure, hygrometre, Fr. Or vygoorxomio, of og 41-11 Gr. to view] 

e machine or inſtrument for meaſuring the degrees of dry- 
neſs or moiſture of the air. Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by hy- 
croſcopes. Arbuthnot. | | h 

Statical HycRoscopr, an inſtrument or machine for diſcovering the 
dryneſs and moiſture of the air by a balance, or pair of ſcales. 

HyGRosTA'TICs [of vgs, and arte, Gr. to weigh] the art of find- 
ing the ſpecific weights of moilt bodies. | 

HYLA'RCHICAL, adj, [of van, matter, and «gx», Gr. dominion] 
preſiding over matter. 

HyLAa'RCHICAL Principle [according to Dr. Henry Moore] the uni- 
verſal ſpirit of the world. 

HrLEO, or HyLe'cn, an Arabic term which aſtrologers apply to 
a planet or part of heaven, which, in a man's nativity, becomes the 
moderator and ſignificator of life. Its etymology is uncertain ; perhaps 
from halega, ind: 7, e. to relate incredible things; or poſſibly from 
halaca, Arab. i. e. to mark a camel with the ſtamp of a ring or circle.” - 

HrLEcr aCcal Places [with aſtrologers] are ſuch, in which when 
a planet happens to be, it may be ſaid to be fit to have the government 
of life attributed to it. 85 

HrYL10's11 [of vd, wood, and Bog, Gr. life] ſuch philoſophers who 
retired to woods and foreſts, to be more at leifure for contemplation. 

Hy'men [in poetry] a term of invocation, as Hymen Hymenze. 

Hymen [vpuwaic, Gr.] the god of marriage. The antients repre- 
ſented Hymen with a chaplet of roſes, and, as it were, diffolved and 
enervated with pleaſures, with long yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 
or ſaffron colour, holding a veil of flame colour, to repreſent the 
bluſhes of virgins, bearing a torch in his hand. | 
- HrYmen [in anatomy] is a circular folding of the inner membrane 
of the vagina uteri, which being broke at the f copulation, its fibres 
contract in three or four places, and form what they call g/andulz my: - 
tiformes. See NYMPHE. 

Hymen [in botany] a fine delicate ſkin,” wherewith flowers are in 
cloſed while in the bud, and which burſts, as the flower blows or 
opens. | 

ena or HYME'NEAN, adj. [vperas, Gr.] nuptial, relating 
to marriage. A fignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope. 

Hymn [vwvc;, of vaude, Gr. to celebrate] a fong or ode in honour 
of God; or a poem proper to be ſung in honour of ſome deity, an en- 
comiaſtic ſong. | | 

To Hywn, verb act. [vie, Gr.] to praiſe in ſong, to worſhip 
with hymns. Milton. 

HY'Mnic, adj. [vws;, Gr.] relating to hymns, 

Donne. | 

Hy wmn1GRa'PnER [of ves, a hymn, and yeaPw, Gr. to write] a 
writer of hymns. 

Hymno'Locy [oporoyie, Gr.] a ſinging of hymns or pſalms. 

Hymno'POLIsT [ vpronruWAng, of bog, and ToOXw, Gr. to ſell} a ſel- 
ler of hymns. ; | . 

Hyo1'pes | voudt;, of T or v, upfilon, the Greek letter, and ,., 
Gr. form, 7. e. of the ſhape of the letter ſo called] a bone at the root 
of the tongue, having two muſcles which keep it in its place. 

HyYoTavYRo1DES for hyoides and thyroides] two muſcles of the la- 
rinx, which proceed from the lower part of the bone hyoides, and 
ſerve to draw the larinx epwards. 

To Hye, verb act. [barbarouſly contracted from hypochondriac)] To 
make melancholy, to diſpirit. Hypped ſince I faw you. Spectator. 

Hryy='THRON, or HyP#'THROS [of vr, under, and aibyp, Gr. 
the air] a kind of temple expoſed to the air, being open at the top. 

Hy»a"LLact [vranxuyn, Gr. a changing or altering} a rhetorical 
figure, wherein words change their caſes with each other, or the order 
of words is contrary to the meaning of them in conſtruction. | 

Hyea'xTe, or Hy'eayaxTE [with the Greeks) a name given to 
the feaſt of the purification of the Virgin Mary, on the preſentation of 
Jeſus in the temple. 

Hr ER [vozp, Gr. 
over-and-above or beyond. 

Hy'eeR, ſubf. [a word barbarouſly contracted by Prior from hyper- 
eritic, the meaning of which he did not know. Jobnſon] a hypercri- 
tic, one more Critical than neceſſity requires. 

Critics I read on other men, Pe « 
And 5ypers upon them again. 3 

Hyyt'R BATON e ex of wege and, Gr. to paſs over or beyond] 
this is ſometimes treated on as a ſigure in grammar; but always rather 
to be taken notice of, as bearing the character of a ſtrong and violent 
paſſion, and ſo a figure i rhetoric. It is nothing but a tranſpoſition of 
thoughts and words from the natural order of diſcourſe. Such is the 
definition which LonG1nvs in his treatiſe of the ſublime, gives of this 
figure. It is, ſays he, a difturbed kind of arranging our thoughts 
or expreſſions ſo as to deviate from the natural order, and is the trus 
characteriſtic of ſome s TON and vivid Pas3ion. Ed. Londin. p. 76. 
And p. 81. he obſerves, that this Fgwye occurs moſt frequently in the 
orations of DeMosTHENES 3 may not Talfo add, in te epiſtles of 
St. Paul; a circumſtance which ſhould be moft careficlly attended to, 
if we propoſe to keep pace with either of thoſe maſterij writers. . 

_ Hyyez'rBoLa [in geometry] is one of the curve lines formed by the 
ſection of a cone by a plane, ſo that the axis of the ſection inclines to 
the yn leg of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel to it, and 
the ellipfis interſe&s it. The axis of the hyperbolical ſection will meet 
alſo with the oppoſite fide of the cone, when produced above the ver- 
tex, | 0 0 


hypetbola, in contradi 


The hymnic notes. 


] in the compoſition of Engliſh words, fignifies 


Prior. 4 


Frnarian HyyeR BO A, is the common 
ſtinction to hyperbola's of the higher kinds. 
HxrE“TKBOLE, Fr. [iperbole, It. hiperbole, Sp. _ Lat. vgs 
Sen, Gr. 7. e. a ſurpaſſing} a figure in rhetoric, wherein an expreſſion 

oes beyond truth, ſo as to repreſent things much greater or leſter than 
are; as, 4 horſe runs ſruiſter than the wind; he moves ſhower than 

4 ſnail; Qt. They were above the byperboles that fond poetry beſtows. 
Glanville, ul | Wee EI 
HxrRBO 


L01'DEs, hyperboliform figures, or hy perbola's of "the 
79 HYPan- 


HYP b 
Hxresbo'Lie, or HxrE RSO L IAI [ byperbolique, Fr. iperbolico, It. 
Eiperbolico, Sp. hyperbolicus, Lat. vw:goonx®s, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to an 
a 


| hyperbola, having the nature of an hyperbola. Hyperbolic lines. 
Grew. Hyperbolical or parabolical 1 Ray. 2. [From hyperbole] 
exaggerating or extenuating beyond fact. It is parabolical and proba- 
bly 4yperbolical, and therefore not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. Boyle. 

HyyeRBoO'LIC Space [in geometry] is the area, ſpace, or content, 
which is comprehended between the curve of an hyperbola, and the 
whole ordinate. | 

HyPEgrBO'LICALLY, adv. [of hyperbolical] 1. In form of an hyper- 
bola. 2. With exaggeration or extenuation, in an hyperbolic man- 
ner. Hyperbolically deſcribed by Homer as inacceſſible. Broome. 

Hy ER BO“LIcuH Acutum, Lat. [in geometry] a ſolid, made by 
the revolution of the infinite area of the ipace made between the curve 
and its aſſy mptote, in the Apollinarian hyperbola, turning round that 
aſſymptote, which produces a ſolid infinitely long, which is neverthe- 
leſs cubable. . 5 g 

HvrERBO“L Iro M Figures [of hyperbola, and forma, Lat. in mathe- 
matics] ſuch curves as approach in their properties to the nature of an 
| hyperbola, the ſame that are called hyperboloides. bo 

IvePeRBO'LIUM [in civil law] that which is given by the huſband 
to the wife at his death abave her dowry, | 
To Hypx'RBoL1ze, verb neut. to uſe hyperboles. 

HyrgRBO'REAN, adj. [hyperborien, Fr. hyperboreus, Lat.] northern. 

HyPERBO'REANS, /ub/?. thoſe people who inhabit very far north. 

HyPERCATALE'CTiIC Perſe {vaigrxalanxlixor, of vie, beyond, and 
xalaanyw, Gr. to number] a verſe that has one or two ſyllables too 
much, or beyond the meaſure of regular verſe. 

_ HyrzrcaTHA'RTICS, /ubſt. [of varg, beyond, and xabatzu, Gr. to 
purge] purges which work too long, and tao violently, 
Ty'PERCR1SIS [ui, Gr.] an immoderate critical excretion; 


, 


or a voiding any thing above meaſure in the turn of a diſeaſe ; as when 


a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, and the humour ſometimes flows off 
faſter than the ſtrength can bear. | | | 
HyeERCR1'TIC, /ubft, [ve ενhl. S-, Gr. hypercritigue, Fr,] over- 
rigid cenſurer or critic, who lets nothing paſs, but animadverts ſeverely 
on the ſlighteſt fault. Theſe hypercritics in Engliin poetry. Dryden. 
See HYPER, 
. HyPERcCR1'TICAL, adj. [of Iypercritic] critical beyond neceſſity or 
uſe. Nice and hypercritical punctilios. Evelyn. | 
_ HyyregrcCr1'TICI$M, a too ſevere cenſure ; and over-nice criticiſm. 
. HyPERDIsSY'LLABLE [of vwig, beyond, and d&iogvnnubey, Gr.] a 
word conſiſting of more than two ſyllables. | 
HyPE'RMETER {veeruelgos, Gr.] the ſame as hypercatale#ic ; any 
thing greater than the 2 requires. When a man nies beyond 
ſix foot, he is an Hyper meter. Addiſon. | 
HyyeErDv'Lia Luci, Of varte, above, and dunua, Gr. wor- 
ſhip] the worſhip paid to the Virgin Mary, fo called, as being ſupe- 
rior to Dulia, the worſhip paid to the ſaints. See Catep and HEA- 
MIT, and read there 370. | 
_' -HieerEPHRI DOSS, or rather HyPgREPHIpROsTs [of vie, beyond, 
and i , Gr. to ſweat ; with phyſicians} a too great ſweating. 
_- HyPE'RICON, Lat. [ve, Gr.] St. John's-wort. 
Hy PERO!A [veigua, Gr.] the roof of the mouth. 
HER O“ON [of veg, Gr. above] the palate of the mouth. 
- HyyerPHY'sICAL [of verze, and Pvorxes, Gr.] that which is ſupe- 
rior to phyſics, or natural philoſophy ; metaphyſical. 
HrPERSA “R cosiSs [of vg, beyond, and cagxog, gen. of cage, Gr. 
.Aeſh]. a fleſhy excreſcence, fach as ariſes on the lips of wounds, the 
growth of fungous or proud fleſh. Wiſeman. ; 
Hr THYRON {[vmeebveor, Gr. above the door] with ancient archi- 
tes, a ſort of table uſed after the manner of a frieze over the jambs of 
the doors and gates, and lintels of windows of the Doric order. 
HyeE'THRE {in architecture] is two ranks of piliars all about, and 
ten at each face of any temple, with a- peryſtile within, of fix co- 
lumns. | 
Hrn 5. Gr.] a ſmall or ſhort line ſet between two words, 
to ſhew that they are to be joined together, as loving kindneſs. By 
.its etymology [up 27] it ſhould ſignify the bringing two or more things 
into one; and ſo HEsYCH1vs explains it by the words apa'0r ou, 2. e. 
together. 
Hero 
words. of | 
Hr exo'Tics, ſabſt. I umd, of vans, Gr. ſleep] medicines which 
cauſe ſleep. 5 A. 
' Hy'roBoOLE, LY, of vo, under, and from thence 2dly by 
way of prevention, and Caaaw, Gr. to caſt] a rhetorical figure, whereby 
an anſwer is made to what the adverſary was prevented of objecting. 
-, HypocaTHA'R815 [vwoxaJagers, Gr.] a too faint or feeble purga- 
tion. See Hypo. - _ 1 ee e 
. 'Hyroca'usTRIA [varoxavror, of un, Gr. to ſet on fire] were 
feaſts conſecrated to Minerva, for reſcuing perſons from the injuries 


of caſual fire. | . 
a ſubterraneous funnel or ſtove 


oo, Gr. under] a particle uſed in the compoſition of many 


+ Hyyocav'sruM [vmoxavrer, Gr.] 

under ground, uſed by the ancients to heat the baths. 3 

14 Hessen [with botaniſts] the herb ſow-thiſtle. | +. 
YPOCHO'NDRES,,/ubt, Fr. ¶ Hpocbondre, Fr. ure, Gr.] the 


ſame with bypachandria... See Hy pocyonDala, | 
.';Hrrocro'npria..{bypocondres, Fr. ipocondria, It. hitachondria, Sp. 
hypochond-ia, Lat. unoxor%ge, of ure, under, and edges, Gr. a carti- 
Jage kuf ene ſides of che upper part of the belly about the ſhort ribs, 
the cartilago enſiſormis, and the tip of che breaſt, under which the li- 
Ve Jomach, and een lie, , 3 UL 19 ü * 29 . i 
YPOCHO'NDRIAC, or HyPocHo'NDRIACAL [ bytocondriaque, Fr. 
i pecandriaco, It, nhvehandrjacs, Sp.  hypochondriacus, Lat. ure og, 
r.] 1. Pertaining to the hipochondria, afflicted with the ſpleen, or a 
- lower ſpecies of melancholy, diſordered in the imagination. He's not 
recorded eigher as fool or. bypochondrige.. Perg of High., 2. Producing 
melancholy. Hypochondriacal a Born CN fame ee 
» Hxzocnonnaiac Regions Fin anatomy] the two regions lying i 


* 


8. h fide the cartilago enſiformis, and thoſe of the ribs, and the up. o 
mn the breaft, which have in one the liver, and in the other 1 


e N of vre, under, and xvua, Gr, effuſion] 


£20" er} 


plant, from which it is produce 


 9hogon, Gr. tongue] an inflammation or ulceration under the tongue; 


Yo $5 


a ſuffuſion, a fault in the ſight, 

Sc. ſeem to fly before the eyes. 
eee. the ſame as ypochyma. 

_ Hr'pocrsr, ſubſt. uroxicis, Gr. bypociſte, Fr. 

ſated juice in large flat maſſes, confcatty vapors o] an wſpf, 


when gnats, Cobivehs, little loud 
| 3 


Vy, Of a fing 


ſhining black colour when broken. It js brought from tl. L 
e epan 


ſometimes from France and other 2 of Europe. 
; | „is thick and fe 
thicker at the top than towards the bottom. T e uz 
tough glutinous N which are gathered before they an. 
the Juice is expreſſed, then evaporated over a ent] "rc tie, a 
into cakes, and dried in the ſun. It is an altrin 1 : =, fore 
ſiderable power. Hill. ent Medicine of cm. 
. 7 ; 8 
e «gi 
HrPocoe'Low [of vro, under, and xo, 
part that lies under the eyes. 
| Hyeocoeno'sis [of de and xwhoor;, 
but in a leſs degree. See Hypo. 
Hryeo'crisy [hypoce iſie, Fr. zpocrifia, It. hipocresin, Sy. u, 
Lat. vroxpiors, Gr.] diflimulation, counterfeit goodneſs : 4585 
knavery cloaked with a veil of religion or honelly, or Lola; 
Hry'rockiTe, Fr. [ipocrito, It. hipocrita, Sp. byfocrita, n 
/ - » PYPoeritan; 
Lat. vroxprrys, Gr.] a diſſembler, one who makes a füll. ſbew of v3. 
tue or piety. | | os. 
Hyeocz1'Tic, or HypocR1'TiCAL [þypocrite, 
critico, Sp. vox, Gr.] diſſembling, 
tue and piety, . 
; Hy yockt'TiCALLY, adv. [of Hpocritical] with Ciibmulaten, b. 
incerely, falſely. _ | 
Hrrock1'sts [vroxgiors, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, which th Lat 
call pronunciatio. 
_ Hreo'pess [vroono, Gr. an under-binding] a Vandape uſd by 
ON before the boliter is laid on; allo called epid;/xi, 
_ © HyPota'sTRiC, adj. [bypogaſirigue, Fr. from vn and. 
the belly] ſeated in the ak Kah. 5 en 
 HrrocasTrIC Artery [in anatomy] an artery that ails funde 
iliaca interna, and is diſtributed to the bladder, the retiun, ard the 
genital parts, eſpecially in women. | : 
YPOGASTRIC Fein [in anatomy] a vein ariſing in the fne pats 
with the hypogaſtric artery, and diſcharging iclelt into tie lawn. 
ter na. | 
Hyroca'sTRIUM [vroyargr, Gr.] the lower pait of the bell, o 
the lower belly, beginning from two or three inches beloy tte nc, 
and extending to the os pubis. | 
HvOG AUA [vroyn, of uwe, and 7, Gr. the exth, a place 
under ground] the fourth houſe of the heavens, by alrologers called 
alſo imum cali, See HELIOTROPE, and read —* Nh 
Ho“ Uu [in ancient architecture] a name commonly uſed of 
22 the parts of a building that are under ground, as clas, vawts, 
I Ce 
n Lat. [vzoyuoo, Gr.] the herb ſengreen, or houl- 
eek. | 


Hreoc1o'sss, or Hyp6ct.o'TT1s [erben, of ier under, and 


funnel y 
Gr, hollow) tha bolly 


Gr.] the ſame 2; ahhh 


Fr. ipoerits, It, ki. 
making a falſe ſew of 0 
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alſo in anatomy, two glands of the tongue, or 4 picce of feſt that 
joins the tongue to the nether part of the molti. 8 
HyyrocLossuM [vroymwooen, Gr.] the herb bork-tongue. 
. Hyeoclo'TTiIDEs, [in — two large glands of the tongue, 
ſituate ander it, near the venz ranulares, and there 5 two more 
large glands on the ſide of it. They all filtrate a Ed 0: ſerous . 
ter of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge 18 che moutl bf 
little ducts. | 4 | | 
Hy 9 Pillulæ [with phyſicians] pills 
tongue, for aſſwaging a cough. 
e Hos bre, — 23 and yaur®,, Gr. the buttock) th 
fleſhy part under the buttocks, — 
and conſume 


to be put under the 


Hy roxo'mon [of vro®s, Gr. a mine, or ſub 
prob. of uT0 and ropuO-, of r, tO feed or paſture upon 
an ulcer that has many ſinus s. . 1 fuld 
 Hypomo'cLion [CU, Gr. in mechanics] : = 

rop, or any roler, which is uſually ſet under the uh | 
es or pieces of timber, that they may be more ent obſer 

Hyyroena'ULUM, J.at. [with phyſicians] an ordinary diet, “ 
ing a mean between a plain and exquiſite diet. Jeep gaping ul 
HxrornoRÆ [of vroPiyu, Gr. to carry under] Tron 11. 
1 ede oRRÆus adds, 94% we deore 
as tending downwards.” agreeable to its e719) ..1 ues 

e e [vroÞ0 ns Gr.] a rhetorical figure, which ? 
the objection, as the anthepophora anſwers it. gs inderthe 

Hy eoPHTHA'LMIA Lure. Gr.] à pain % n 
horny coat. CAs TELL. RENO VAT. ſays, “ tt if 
part which lies «der or be/oxy the eye, which is Won 1, ſhov 
chectic and hydropic ſubjects. And indeed its W 4 Hein. 
as much. He adds; that 'tis 40% the fame ung 
Hyeoe1on and Hrparas, and read there © ſub | | 

„ HiprocraTes, calls it r ure T5 rrp (abjets vd 
theſe parts, that they are raiſed [or elevate 

J ſpleen is over- grown. Gorræus. bear thei ſeeds 0 4 

HyroPHILOsPE'RMOUs Plants, are ſuch a be- | 

the ſame 35 hy och 4 


aud obſer'e of 


backſide of their leaves, | 
. Hvropuy'ss, Lat. a fault in the eye, be laid to the fel 
Hxroro bun | vrowedien, Gr.] a plaiſter to be 
7 . Hy POPI'ON Coe, Gr.) a collection or ga X, 
ter under the tunica cornea of the eye. WE , when if 

e ion ſigniſies SUGILLATIO £UB OUT ured out! 
21 L lotion of the continuity of the veins, * below 
Kin. With him therefore it is a black king * as Got 
eyes, and not ſomething ſeated ix the eye ith A 6 and i 
obj cves,. a diſcaſe rather, of the face, than the, © 


n 
1. Ne 


MER, 5 
wh 1 d import as much; and Accor: 3, «t 
CEE the ardour. of Hegor in the field, tel} 2 Grit 


ing his forcing 
t the mouth” i ſo u hen tepreſenting hi lad 8g with 
Bas he ſays, that the illuſtrious Heaor leap d | 


| . — i, 6. with a gloom not upon, but below 
be, cet, bn night. Hiad. Lib. 12. 0. 463, 4 
or juf under us ſin Greek poetry] a poem compoſed in divers kinds 


of 2 of different lengths, but always ſhort, 
of verles, or ak | 


to x as l us I prob. 44% aliguo modo ſpade] one whoſe urethra 

It ghee ed underneath the glands, Ae” 3 

he B; ter A THI'SMUS [vroonraF1o pO, Gr.] an inciſion made by . 

6 art on the forehead, to the pericranium, ſo that a ſpatula 

12 2 ry | in between it; and from this laſt circumſtance (as Gon- 

nd may be 1 obſerves) its etymology is explained, * SUBJICIENDA _ 

n = KPA p unde ſectioni Buic inditum nomen fuit. 

8 on EE, or Hyeosarcr'prum [of vio, under, and c, Gr. 
£ 1 kind of dropſy: called alſo anaſarca. | 

0 e AGMA 2 Gr.] bloodſhottenneſs of the eye pro- 


ding from a blow. 
irrer [hipofaſe, Fr. 


-{on of the trinity. 
ww kind, of .o, 
ow? - ſubſtantial individual exiſtence with us ( whether of 
he corporeal or in 
our aalen, 


| in the ſcholaſtic ſenſe of 
ſn hs — being; for he ſays, quacungue ergo SUBSTAN- 


1a ſermonis fut, 1LLAM dico perſonam, &C. i. e. whatever therefore 
uns the SUBSTANCE Of the /ogos, 
f .(cribe the name of Sox. Adwverſ. Prax, Ed. Colon. p. 608. Nor 
as he ſingular in this; for St. Jerom, the moſt learned of all the 
, aſſures us, in his letter to pope Dau Asus, 57 © tot fecula- 
nm lirerarum ſebola, &c. i. e. the whole learned world knows of no 
ier ſenſe of the word hypeſtaſis beſides that of gſence; ſo (fays he) 
e Miene fathers underſtood it; ſo the fathers of Sardica; and it is 
obable he might have ſaid mo/? certain] that Oricen uſed it in the 
WE: nc ſenſe.” Not to add the whole council of Anticcb, A. C. 340, 
lich 2firmed the Father, Son and Holy-Ghoſt to be Tge vroragu 
bens u, i. e. (as St. HiLaky well interprets it] three things in 
Wvz:rance, but one thing in agreement or concord. And the reflection 
ich St. jznon made on the like expreſſion in Or1cen, is well 
orch our notice. When Origen ſaid, that the Father and fon are 
nin cossur and con coxb, after he had ſaid they were #wwo in H- 
%, he ſeems yLAINLY to uſe the word HYPosTas1s to denote 
Poraver; for if in this paſſage he had meant they were tuo with 
eſpe to yerSON only, he would have added, that they were one as to 
eeuc: but ſince he [and I may add the whole council of Antioch] 
as ſaid, that they are one in coxsEN , he ſeems not to have acknow- 
aged any other unity, but to have believed them to be tuo in Es- 
ec.“ —— But if the reader deſires to fee Ok IE x's ſentiments on 
bead more fully explained, he may conſult the words NIC ENE 
a and OxIENIsM. St. ATHANASIUS tells us, that the colliction 
We properties with reſpe& to man in GENERAL is that which is called 
a or efſence ; but the ſame when applied to one ſingle [individual] 
an is called hyprftafis.” De ſand. Deip. vol. 1. p. 1031. And St. 
sl, to the like purport, in his 43d epiſtle, ſhews, that the 
reek-word 204, or eſſence, denotes the common nature of things of 
e ſame kind, as man in GENERAL ; bat bypoſtafts is [79 Wag NS νjZP 
at which is ſpoken of any one in PARTICULAR; as Peter, Paul, 
And in his Ep. zoo, he ſays, © that eta, or ence, has the 
ne reſpe& to Hpeſtaſis, as that which is common [or general] to 
t which is SINGLE, or individual.” So far therefore this part of 
conſubſtantialiſis agreed with St. Origen, and other antenicenes, as 
þ affirming three Hpaſtaſes, they affirmed the Son and Spitit to be 
erically diſtin in sugsrAN E from Gop the FaTHE : 2 herein 
ey differed from them lat leaſt before the cLos of the fourth cen- 
ry) in aſcribing to all three one common coequal nature. What 
langes have been ſince made in our conception of things, and (with 


aage lat) in the Agitation of worDs, the reader will find already ſuggeſted 
ume] der the words Ar HñANASLlIANS and HououstfAxs, and read, as appears. 


SE HrYro'srass Urine [in medicine] is that thick ſubſtance that ſub- 
des at the bottom of urine ; as, on the other hand, what floats upon 
ke ſurface of the urine is called by HiyyockaTEes and GaLEN, epr/ta- 
WW; and the ery-o/ogy of both explains the ſignification ; the firſt (in 
reek) ſignifying what ſtands under, and the ſecond what ſtands abowe, 
Hxrosr rie [hypoftatique, Fr. ipeftatico, It. hypeſlatico, Sp. hy- 
/aticus, Lat. vricariz®s, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to an hypoſtaſis, or per- 
nal ſubſiſtence, perſonal, diſtinctly perſonal. Uſed in ff eaking of 
te adorable Trinity. - 2. Conſtitutive, conſtituent, as ditinck ingre- 


roduces vents, == | | 

| | HrrosraTICat, Principles [with ehymiſts] are the three chymical 
aer the ments, ſalt, fulphor, and mercury. Boyle. 

is that FilvPboraticar Union [in/theology] the union of the human na- 
in ca- be with the divine in | Jeſus Chriſt; or more explicitly thus: ſuch a 
Iimpon Von of true intelligent ſubſtances, as to conſtitute (if poſſible) but 
n. der ? berſon Thus in ſome modern ſyſtems of divinity, rer perſons 


Mie one intelligent being: and, on the reverſe, tauo intelligent 


ſerves OS Oiillitate one perſon. But what the main body of antiqui/ 
6s wok duld have faid to all this, ſce HYPdgrAs1s, un eb , nl 


cum, iwotssww, compared. | 
TPOTHECA, Lat. [in civil law] an obligation, whereby the ef- 


- of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to ſeeure a debt due to 


A Breoras'xak [vioduay Gr.] a Macke ſervin to draw the little 
4 2 Fe from-the reſt; alſo the ſpace from the 8 to the little 
a Wo WG 199.48! 0w. 051 7, 00TH 406 2 | 
the bloo en BNNAR [of ve, beneath, and Hesaę, Gr. the hollow of the 
tuin q | Nie from the fore to the little finger. Sk 

below 1 renner Line, the ſame as Spore eee eee 
180 1 * Wang wen r the longeſt ſide of a right an- 
Jeed 16 gde, che 8 which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to the right 
MIL e 3s equal ts the The ſquare of the'bypotenu/e in a right angled tri- 
at be © the ſquares of the two other fides. Locke. 


rro ren [hypotheſe Fr. f tet, hopo 
yolk - : 3” r. ipoſſeſſ, It. hypote „Sp. thefi. » Lat. 
| ky ae ſuppoſition: of tha i 


0 
K 
3” 
- 


upon ſome principle not proved. Sensb. 


and full of pyr- 


THAT I call the Per/on, and to THAT 


dead, and after a = 


at the door, but 


t Which is not, for that which may 


Hr eo'THEss [with philoſophers] principles ſuppoſed as granted fo! 
the ſolution of any phznomena, that from thence an intelligible and 
plauſible account may be given of the cauſes and effects of the phæno- 
mena propoſed. The laying down or ſuppoſing ſuch principles to be 
granted, is called an hypotheſis. It is not a neceſſary, that 
what is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be poſſible, and ought allo to be 


probable. But hypotheſes non fingo; I coin no hypotheſes” (ſays 


Sir Isaac NewTon) No; — he raiſed his ſuperſtructure on a far 
more ſure and ftable foundation, upon experiments and mathematics. 
For hypotheſes have been as great a BANE to philoſophy as they have 
been to religion. | 
oh Where wild hypothefis and learn'd romance, 
Too oft lead up the philo/ophic dance. Table of CRBES. 

Hrrornzsis [with aſtronomers] ſignifies a ſyſtem formed 45 
ſome principle not proved, and is commonly uſed and underſtood in 
reſpect to the univerſe, and in relation to the diſpoſitions of the hea- 
vens, and the motions of the ſtars; concerning which, an hypotheſis 
that is elaborately contrived, is called a ſyſtem ; as the Ptolemaic, 
Copernican, or Tychonian. 
| HyreorTnerTic, or HyeoTat T1CaLl [hypothetique, Fr. hypotheticus, 


Lat. vano9:mixe-, Gr.] pertaining to an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition, in- 


cluding a ſuppoſition, conditional. | 

HyeroTuaEe'TiCal Sy//ogi/m [with logicians] is one which begins 
with a conditional conjunction; as, if he be a man, he is an animal. 
Watts, | 


HyeoTne'TicaLLY, adv. [of hypothetical] by ſuppoſition, condi- 


_ tionally. Broome. | 


Hy POTRACHE'LION D W 9 α Xu), of varo and TRAX, Gr. the neck] 
the top or neck of a column, the molt ſtender part or it Which is next 


to the capital; or a little freeze in the Tuſcan and Doric order, be- 


tween the aſtragal and the annulets. ; ; 
. HypoTRAcCnELion [in anatomy] the lower part of the neck. 
HyyoTy'eosr+ [vamorvawors, of b and 2. Gr. a type or form] 


a figure in rhetoric ; this figure is thus denominated, becauſe it paints 


things, and forms images, as ftriking as if the things the nſelves were 
preſent It is a kind of enthuſlaſm, which cauſes a pe on to ſancy he 
ſees things that are abſe:t, and to repreſent them ſo ſe ſibly to the 
ſight of them that hear him, that they fancy they ſee them too. It 1s 
frequently uſed by orators, and in dramatic poetry, and expreſſes a 
paſhon very lively, when the object of oùr paſſion is before our eyes, 
and we hear or ſee it, though abſent; as, in Macbeth's Dagger, or, 
f Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 
Inſania ? &C. | Hor. lib. 3. ode 4. 

Hryozev'cma [with grammarians] a part of the figure called 
zeugma. | 2 | 

Hyrozo'ma, Lat, [with anatomifls] a membrane, or that ſkin 
which parts two cavities or hollow places in the body, as that called 
mediaſtinam in the cheſt. | 

Hyes10LocLo'ssUM [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles that draw 


the tongue downwards; called alſo S- unn. 


HyyPs15TRA'RIANs, a ſect in the fourth century, who (if we may 
credit all that their adverſaries have ſaid of them) made a mixture of 
the Jewiſh religion with paganiſm; for they obſerved the ſabbath and 
legal abſtinence with the Jews, and worſhipped fire with the pagans. 

Hy'pvLvs [of vas, under, and wan, Gr. a cicatrix] an ulcer that 
lurks under the cicatrix or ſcar. 1555 

HyrsT, HussT, or H RSH [hynyr, Sax.] in the names of 
places, denotes that they took their names from a wood or foreſt. 

Hx“sso [-y/ope, Fr. iſopo, It. and Port. y/opo, Sp. of hy//eprs, Lat.] 
a virticillate plant with long narrow leaves, the creſt of the flower is 
roundiſh, ere, and divided into two parts: the whorles of the 
flowers: are ſhort, and at the lower part of the ſtalk are placed at a 
great diſtance, but toward the top are cloſer joined, fo as to form a 
regular ſpike. It hath been a great diſpute, whether the hyſſop com- 
monly known, is the ſame which is mentioned in ſcripture. Miller. 

-Hyss0'eic Art, a name given to chymiſtry by Paracelſus; in allu- 
ſion to that text in the Pſalms, Purge me wwith Hp; becauſe that 
art purifies metals, minerals, &c. | | | 

Hxsso'pus, INES; Gr.] an herb. 

HrsTZ'&a, Lat. [v5ipz, Gr.] the uterus of womb. 
| HysTeraLot'a, Lat. [of vripa, the womb, and a., pain] a 
* in the matrix or womb, cauſed by an inflammation or other- 
wiſe. | ' | | 

HrsTe'rICa, Lat. oe, Gr.] medicines proper againſt diſeaſes 
of the womb, or againſt the hypochondriac diſeaſe, id called as being 
Jupprſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder in that part. But ſurety we may 
here (as well as in many other caſes) apply that remark of the poet. 
| Felix, qui potuit rerum cegnoſcere cauſas. | 
See HxsrERICs. | V+ 

HySTERIica Paſſio, Lat. [with phyſicians) a diſeaſe in women, 
calls fits of the Tr ; alſo a ſuffocation of the womb. 

YSTE RIC, or HYSTE RICAL [Heri que, Fr. i/terico, It. Ericus 

Lat. of orf, Gr.] t. a the womb, troubled A fits, 

diſordered in the regions of the womb. Harwey and Flojer. 2. Pro- 

2 from uterine diſorders. Who gave th' hy/eric or poetic fit. 
ope. | ; 1 | 

HrsTE'rICs [vrixa, Gr.] 1. Remedies againſt hyſteric affections. 

_ =" fits of women ſuppoſed to preceed from diſorders in the 
womb. | 

1 [v5epox1\n, Gr. ] a rupture, or falling down of the 
womb. n 

HYsTER0'LOGY [vripoAcyia, Gr.] the ſame as hy/teron proterom. 

HysTzRro'LITHOS 8 vrepa and he., Gr.] a kind of ſtone, ſo call - 
ed (I ſuppoſe) becauſe of its re/emblance to the womb, or parts ad- 
Jacent. | | | 
: H1sTEROPO'TMOL [v5zpowmoruer, Gr.] ſuch as had been thought 
abſence in foreign conntries,. returned ſafe 


home; or ſuch as had been thought dead in battle, and after un- 


expecedly eſcaped from their enemies, and return home. Theſe 


e Romans) were not permitted to enter their own houſes 
were received at the paſſage opened in the 


the laſt firſt] a pre- 


(among 


roof. 
HY'sTERON Proteron Curies wpereer, Gr. i. e. 


HYS 
putting that which ſhould be laſt firſt ; 
e horſe. 

HysT8ROTO'MLA, Lat. [vriporoue, of vrige and ri, Gr. to cut] 
the cutting of a child out of the womb. | 

HysTEROTOMATOCIA, Lat. [of vripa, Ton, a cutting, and rene, 


erous manner of ſpeaking, 
poſt as we ſay, The 5 beforg t 


HYT 


Gr. birth] an operation more 
the ſame N 


uſually called the Ce, 1 
Hrru, or HxrnE [hy Be, Sax. !] a little h Y 


aven 0 


ſhips load and unload goods ; as Queen-Hythe, See Hen 


718 

i, Roman; 7, i, Ital. J, i, Eng. I, , Gr. are the ninth 
letters of their reſpective alphabets; and ?), Heb. is the 

tenth in order of that alphabet. 755 
J, is in Engliſn conſidered both as a vowel and conſonant; 
tho' fince the vowel and conſonant differ in their form as 
well as ſound, this may be more properly accounted two letters. I 
yowel has a long ſound ; as, fine, thine, ſhine, brine z which is uſually 
marked by an e final, and a ſhort ſound ; as, fin, gin, binn, thin. 
Prefixed to e, it makes a dipthong of the ſame ſound with the ſoft i, 
or double e, ee, thus field, field, wield, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
feeeld, except friend; which is ſpoken frend. Subjoined to à or e it 
makes them long; as Vail, neigh; and to o makes a mingled ſound, 
which approaches more nearly to the true notion of a dipthong, or 
a ſound compoled of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other com- 
bination of vowels in the Engliſh language; as oil, coil, boil, coin. 
The ſound of i before another-z, and at the end of a word, is always 
expreſſed by y. ] conſonant has invariable the ſame ſound with that 

of g. in giant; as jay, jade, jet, jilt, jolt, juſt. | | 
| i the vowel, is not ſounded in parliament, ſuit, fruit, height, &c. 
and though it very often ends foreign words, it never ends Engliſh 
ones: before r, it has the ſound of « ſhort ; as bird, third, jirft, &c. 
or rather of the French e feminine. WY 
Foreigners find fault with our alphabet, becauſe the name of 7, ex- 
preſſes only its power when long ; and that that power is not ſimple, 
as the power of ſimple vowels ought to be, but compound, or the 
power of a proper dipthong, which ought to be expreſſed by two let- 
ters; and likewiſe that our F conſonant has no name to expreſs its 

wer. 

"Y IIe, Sax. Ick, Du. Ik, Goth. Ich, Ger. Ego, Lat. Ee, Gr.] 
1. The pronoun perſonal; J, gen. me, plur. we, gen. us, the pro- 
me 


| | ic 6 u 
noun of the firſt prion ſingular, myſelf. 2. Me, is in bs following 


patlage improperly written for J. There is but one man whom ſhe 
can have, and that is me. Clariſſa. 3. J, is more than once, in 


CURTIS Ben Johnſon, and other old writers, written for ay, or 
yes. Did your letters pierce the queen ? — 7, Sir, ſhe took them and 
read them in my preſence. Shakeſpeare. | 

Jaza'rn [among the Muſſelmen] a ſect who are ſaid to hold, that 
God may, without making any diſcrimination of good or bad, either 
admit all men into Paradiſe, or plunge them into bell; and not be 
guilty of any ixjusrick on either ſuppoſition ; jusT1ce being (ac- 
cording to them) the diſpoſing of what is our owz according as we 
pleaſe. ABULPHARAG, Auen, if we have not heard doctrines of 
4. lin to this, advanced among us Chriſtians, under covert of a blind 
and miſtaken zeal for the divine sovRREICNT r, AT. 

To. Ja'szzr [qgabberen, Du. geber, Fr. to-banter] 1. To ſpeak 
much, to talk idly and without Mining: to chatter. To jabber of 
Pk, Swift, 2. To ſpeak haſtily and indiſtinctly, to talk gib- 

riſh. | 


J BBERER [of. jabber] one who talks inarticulately or unintelli- 


gibly. | 
Outcant the Babylonian labourers, 82 
| At all their dialects of jabberers. Shaleſpare. 
Ja's ENT, adj. | jacens, Lat.| lying at length. They are more apt 
in ſwaggering down to pierce them in the zacezt poſture. Wotton. - 
A'CINTH, for hyacinth; as Jeruſalem for Hieruſalem ¶ hiacinthus, 
Lat. vaxu8@-, Gr.] 1. A precious ſtone of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
REY to a flame colour or the deepeſt amber. Woodward. 2. A 
ind of flower. See HYacinTH,. 1 
_ Jack [probably by miſtake from zagues, which in French is Fame. 
Jebnſon] 1. The deminutive of Jobn, uted as a general term of con- 
tempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows, Every jack/lave hath his belly. full 
of ghting. Shakeſpeare. 2. A common name given to boys em- 
ployed in mean offices, and ſuch being uſed in great houſes as turn- 
ſpits, before the invention of machines for that uſe, they afterwards 
were called by the ſame name, 3. An engine or machine for roaſti 
meat. Ordinary jacks uſed for roaſting of meat, commonly confi 
but of three wheels. Hilkins, 4. An inſtrument for pulling off boots, 
as ſupplying the place of a boy. 5. A horſe or wooden frame to 
ſaw timber upon. 6. [In a ſhip] a flag uſually hoiſted at the ſprit- 
fail topmaſt head, the colour of a ſhip. 7. The male. of ani- 
mals. A zack-aſs for a flallion was bought. Arbuthnor. 8. [With 
falconers] the male kind of birds of ſport g, [At bowls) alittle 
bowl which is the mark to be bowled at. It may acquire a liberty of 
will, and ſo run ſpontaneouſly to the jack. Bentley. _ * 
Jack, is an engine much uſed about guns or mortars, and is al- 


ways Carried along with artillery, for raiſing up the carriages, or 


the intereſts of the late abdicated king James, © 
_ Ja'conmrs, a ſect, 


Chriſt, See Buryculan. 


of the Greek emperor Anaſtaſius 


] AC 


lupporting the axletree, if a wheel chance to be broken; it; lik 
for traverſing large mortars, ſuch as thoſe of cighte r 
diameter, which are upon Low Dutch carriages, and fir (4, ” 
them ; for traverſing the ſea mortars, and many other Ns, 
to be named. With this engine, one man is able to rail * 
ſix could without it. | 

Jacks [of virginals] ſmall bits of wood fixed to the ley, y 
thoſe of a harpſicord or ſpinet. In a virginal, as fon ge the 
Jack falleth and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. Buy, 

Jack, a young pike-fiſh, Mortimer. 

Jack [ jaque, Fr.] 1. A ſort of coat of mail, ancientlymly jag, 
men, in the wars; not made of ſolid iron, but of may ches f im 
faſtened together: theſe jacks, ſome ſort of tenants who hell gs 
were obliged to provide upon ny invaſion made upon the couty, 
The reſidue were on foot well furniſhed with jact and frull, Hy. 


ward. 2. A cup of waxed leather. A foul jack or gray nayle 
cup. Dryden. 3. A cunning fellow who can turn to ay thay, Jac 


of all trades, ſhow and ſound. Cleaveland. 

Jack by the Hedge, an herb that grows wild undzrteigs, is eaten 
as other ſallads are, and much uſed in broth. Morin, 

Jack ia (or with) @ Lanthorn, an ignis fatuuz, a certan meteor, 
or clammy vapour in the air, which reflects light inthedars, common 
in church- yards, fens, and marſhes, as ſteaming alt of a fat ſol, and 
there hovering about where there is a continual !tu;otar, It appear 
like a candle and lanthorn, and ſometimes leads travellers out of their 


way. 

Meng L e Fr.] a wild beaſt, about the bigneß of a ſpaniel 
dog, with black ſhagged hair; who, in the ercning, hunts for proy 
for the lion with open cry; to whom the lion liens and follows to 
ſeize it: for the jackal will not eat of it till the lion i ſatished, and 
afterwards feeds on what he leaves. T'he mighty lion, before whom 
ſtood the little ;acka/, the faithful ſpy of the king of beats. Arbuth- 
not and Pope. 

Jackalg'nt, al. [ jack in 
ſheepiſh fellow. You little yacka/err, 
Shakeſpeare. _ | 

Ja"cxanayres, /ubſt. [of jack and ate] mo Y 
A coxcomb, an Poſe DR A young uptlart ia. . _ 

Ja'cxBooTs [from jack, a coat of mail] boots which _ F 
mour to the legs. A man on horſeback in his breeches and jack. 
Spect ator. q £ ht to imitate 

Jacxpa'w [of jack and das] a cock-daw, 3 bird tag 
the human voice. Watts, 85 1 bon cont ancienth 


Ja“ ex RT [ jaquette, Fr. 8 Sp. t was made 0 
and ſometimes of ct 


worn by horſemen over their armour and cuiraſſes. 1 
Here 4 fal- 


lent, a poor ſtarved fellow] a fimple 
have you been true to us? 


1. A monkey, an ape. % 


cotton or folk ſtitched between two light ſtuffs, 

of gold. 2. A ſhort coat, a cloſe wailtcoat in gene? "nes jacket ö 

lor's jacket hangs to dry. Swift, 3. To trim or 55 i L'Efrangt 

to beat the man. She fell upon the jack! of the par * . 
Ja"oK-KETCH, the common hangman in London, 

one formerly, whoſe name was ſo. 
Jack-Pan, a device uſed by barbers to heat wag: merry andie- 
Ja'cx-puppinc [of jack and pudding] à zaun a f the diſh the) 

A buffoon is called by every nation, by the or a 

like beſt : In French, jean pottage; and in 1 = gr ng wol. 
Jacob A [with botaniſts] the herb St. gone zaun. 
Ja"conine, ſuliſt. a pidgeon with a high yr went flands ne 
Ja'copins [ſo called, becauſe their Principal © monks and nit 

the gate of St. James, in the city of Paris, in France] 

of the order of St. Dominic. 


| beſlwr 
J 3 Jacobus, James] a term of reproac » and r. 


thoſe, who vindicating the.doQrines of pail of princes 
ſiſtance, with reſpect to the arbitrary 5 hts, an 
of the late revolution, and aſſert the 5 i family 
hi 
Eutychians, 


: he 
anciently a branch of t ature in 
ers cf one Jacob, a Syrian, who owned but one am a 
2000 


Monſieur DRERBELOr obſerves, 


baradei, was a diſciple of Severus, ber J. 2 


þ 
fro 


doclrine of Eryches in Meſopotamia, 
the Extychianstook the name of Jaco 


from the time in which the Arabian, xendere 
thoſe provinces, for the ſpace of about a 
chaliph Heſpam,. ſon of dolmelic, 2 


1 


low- 
ſel 

| A 
that this Jacob for he 4 
went to Nec uin 


wy” 
bins, which the — oÞ 0 
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IL, Jubſt. 


dnfined ; | 


IAM 
name by which the orrbodhæ had been ſtiled, as being of 


gion.] He concludes with obſerving, © that Dieſcorass 


the greater t of thoſe people 

had ug nag ſent heretical biſhops into Ne. 
wi F calls it) 
Hi, an 
| muſt have ar as to include the countries above-mention 
| Ethiopia in . | of cCoNnNsSCIENCE, which 

nſidering that LIBERTY 

bp _ 2 in N allowed it was now exempt from thoſe 
the Mabometan p which under the Grert emperors, the COURT- 


bail and events lim] almoſt perpetually laid on all that 
3 8 CKLIcolÆ, DIiMERITE, 


Fononlxs, With Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and the Apoca- 


x ared. 5 . 
| co run, inclined to the principles of Jacobites, 


| the king James II. ; 

5 the ſame with valerian. 5 5 
Ja'coB's-8TAPF. 1. A mathematical inſtrument for taking heig 8 
and diſtances, a croſs ſtaff, a ſort of aſtrolabe. 2. A ſtaff 3 
ling a dagger. 3. [With pilgrims] a ſtaff which they carry in their 
hands, in going a pilgrimage to St. James of Compoſtella in Spain. 
jaco'sus, a gold coin of king James I. of two ſorts: the one 
| weighing five-penny weights, eighteen grains, lately current at twenty- 
(three ſhillings ; the other weighing {1x-penny weights ſix grains, Cur- 
rent at twenty-five ſhillings, but called in by king George II. : 

| JacriTa'T10n [of jafitio, Lat.] toſſing, motion, reſtleſneſs, hea- 
ping. Harvey. E = 

| i eora'rih [jaculati», from jaculor, Lat.] the act of ſhooting or 
garting, any miſſive weapon. 5 | 

| 80 hills amid the air encounter'd hills, 

Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 
JacuLarory [jaculatorius, Lat.] ſuddenly caft like a dart. ; 
or [of uncertain etymology. Fohrſon ; according to Skinner, o 
ad, Sax. a goad or c t the 
er] 1. A ſorry horſe, a horſe of no ſpirit, a hackney or hired 
et, a worthleſs nag. Tir'd as a jade in over-loafen cart. Sidney 2. 


or attached to 


vice, as a lewd wench, a ſtrumpet. She ſhines the firſt of bat - 
ad. Swift, 3. A young woman; in irony and flight con- 
pt. You ſee now and then ſome handſome young 74des among 
8 0 Addiſon. : ; i X . 
os, a ſpecies of ſtone. The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and 
xtreme hardneſs, I:s colour is compoſed of a pale bluiſh gray, or 
colour, and a pale green, not ſimple and uniform, but intermixed. 
appears dull and coarſe on the ſurface, but it takes a very elegant 
high poliſh. It is found in the Eaſt-Indies, and is much uſed by 
WE Turks for handles of ſabres. It is ſo highly eſteemed by the In- 
, as to be called the divine ſtone. They wear it externally as 4 
ey for the gravel, and an amulet to preſerve them from the bite 
enomous animals. Hill. 
o jap, verb af. [from the noun} 1. To tire, to haraſs, to dif: 
Pt; to weary, It is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too far, 
Cr. 2. To overbear, to cruſh, to degrade, to haraſs as a horſe 
5 ridden too hard. To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet. 
le peare. 3. To employ in vile and mean offices. 
'The honourable blood | 
| Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. Shakeſpeare. 
o ride, or rule tyrannically. I do not now fool myſelf, to let 
pination jade me. Shakeſpeare. 
0 JaDe, verb neut. to loſe ſpirit; to fink. Many offer at the ef- 
bot friendſhip, but they do not laſt : they are promiſing in the be. 
ing, but they fail and jade, and tire in the proſecution. South. - 
Nbisk, adj. [of jade] 1. Lazy, apt to be tired; ſpoken of a horſe. 
Vitious, bad, as an horſe. : 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadiſꝰ trick at laſt, and throw us. Hudibras. 
continent, unchaſte. If the humour takes her to be jadifh, not 
We locks and ſpies in nature can keep her honeſt. L'Efrange. 
0 Jacc, verb act. [gagarv, Wel. ſlits or holes] to cut into in- 
ures, to notch in 50 of a ſaw. Some ſquare, and many 
ed on the ſides. Bacon. 
, /ulf. [from the verb] an indenture, a protuberance. The 
We of the leaves is divided into fo many jagg- or eſcallops, and eu- 
ly indented round the edges. Ray. | 
\ GGED, part. adj, [of to jag] ragged, or notched like the teeth 
aw, uneven, denticulated, indented. His teeth ſtood Jagey in 
dreadful rows. Addiſon. 01 
__ <SEDNEss, ſub, [of jagged] unevenneſsg the ſtate of being in- 
ed or denticulated. Making them plain with your coal or lead, 
© you give them their veins or jaggedrſi. Peacſ am. 
Noise. Iron, an inſtrument uſed by p.ſtry-cooks. 
IL, Jubft. [geol, Fr.] a gaol, a priſon, a place where criminals 
nined ; fee Gaot. It 1s written either way, but commonly by 
rners, Jail, | 


3 [of jail and bird] one that has been priſoner in a goal. 


mpke 


0 us? 


e. 2. 
athutt, 
as at 


chboots. 
 nitate 


cient 
made 0 

of cob 
x6 4 la 
acket, Þ 


F 2A Jail] a gaoler, one that keeps a priſon. Her jealous 
58) (prob of Jateo, to lie along, or facio, Lat. to caſt; Of un- 
Ned dd Tee) alay-ſtallz alio an houſe of office. Some 
58 ie very jakes for papers left, there by men of wit. Sui. 
% Ualapium, L. Lat.] the root of a fort of a Weſt-Indian 
\ ibi ee of a black colour on the outſide, and red- 
led Mey reſinous veins, Jalap is a firm and ſolid root of a 
Nadi DOR generally cut into flices, heavy and hard to break; 
7 ae and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. It was not. 
* Pad 1 ull after the diſcovery of America, and had its 
10 or jalapa, from Aalapa, a town in New Spain, in 
Pally brow g — which it was diſcovered ; though it is now 
Gaſes whes kom the Madeiras. It is an excellent purgative 
ba of Chewie * humours are to be evacuated. Hill. 
r. Probably e. &c. [I know not whence derived. 
ench formerd, pc ame, I. e. Ib it; as Children uſed to ſay 
made by bg Wien they liked any thing] a ſweetmeat or con- 
og theſe fruits with ſugar and water. 


ſpur, 9. 4. one that will not go without the 


ony woman; a word of contempt, ſometimes noting age, but gene- 


7 Pere 


Ju, or Jau [with miners] a thick bed of ſtone; which hinders 
them from purſuing the vein or oar. | 

Jama'tca, an ifland of America in the Atlantic ocean, about 140 
miles long, and 60 broad, belonging to the Engliſh. Lat. 179 20 
N. Long. 779 30“ W. . - 

Jama'ica Mood, a ſort of ſpeckled wood, of which cabinets, &c 
are made, | 

JaMa'na, a province of Arabia, ſituated about the middle of it. 

Jams, ſubſt. [ jambe, Fr. a leg] any ſupporter on either ſide; as; 
the poſts of a door. The foreſide of the chimney jambs. Moxon. 

| Ia'mse [according to the poets] the daughter of Pan and Echo 
who, to divert the goddeſs Ceres from her melancholy, would tell 
her rg ſtories, and make her laugh by jeſts and fancies that ſhe 
would put into Iambic verſe ; and from her, that fort of metre; which 
was before unknown, took its name. | 

Ia'MBic, /ubſt. ¶ jambique, Fr. iambicus, Lat.] verſes compoſed of 
1ambic feet, that is a ſhort and long ſyllable alternately ; originally 
uſed in ſatire, therefore taken fir ſatire. 

Thy genius call the not to purchaſe fame 

| In keen z7ambics, but mild anagram. Dryden. N 

lang ie Verſe [ jambique, Fr. jambo, It. jambicus, Lat.] is ſo called 
of the jambic feet, of which it chicfly conſiſts, which are one ſhort, 
and one long ſyllable ; as (me6s.) It is the moſt various of all other. 
ſorts of verſe, being of three ſorts ; dimeter, trimeter, or ſenarie; 
the laſt of which is moſt in uſe: This conſiſts chiefly of iambic feet, 
and has now and then a ſpondee and trochee ; as, (ſäis et ip{i Romi 
virtbas rai:.) En wy 
 Ja'msie, Fr. an armour for the leg, a greave, or leg-piece. 

. Jamss, or Jaumss, plur. of jamb, which fee | jambs, jamboge, Fr.] 
the ſide of the poſts of a door, | 

Ia'MBus, Lat [iapuSo;, which fome derive of , Gr. to re- 

vile] an iambic foot in verſe, conſiſting of two {ylla. les, the firſt hort, 
and the other long. 
St. James's-Crofs [in heraldry] is one whoſe head or top termi- 
nates in the form of a heart, and the two arms bearing iome reſem- 
blance to the creſ patonee, fo called, beeauſe worn by the Spanith 
knights of Santiago, or St. James. | 

JAMES Town, a pretty large town in Virginia, and once the capi- 
tal of that colony; but the ſeat of government and courts of, juſtice 
are now removed to Williamſburgh. | 

St. JaMes-WHort, an herb. : 

Ja'myxuM [a law word] furze, or gorſe; alſo gorſy ground. 

Janer'Ro, a province of Brazil in South America, fo called from 
the river Janeiro, which runs through it. This province is the moſt 
valuable part of Brazil, affording great quantities of gold, and pre- 
cious ſtones. 25 | ers A” | 

To Ja'NcLE, verb neut: ¶ jangler, Fr. Skinner] 1. To differ, or be 
at variance, to contend in words. Matter of contention and angling. 
Raleigh. 2. To make a noiſe, as bells when rung in no ſet time. 
To JanGLE, verb act. to make to ſound untuneable. 

In our verſe, ere monkiſh rhymes 
Had jangl d their fantaſtic chimes. Prior. | | 

Ja'ncLER | from angle] one that jangles, a wfangling, noiſy, chat- 
tering fellow. 

Ja"xiror 
as pylorus. * TY, 

A'NIZARIES, plur. [of janizary, a Turkiſh word; janiſſaire, Fr. 
gi anni æary, It.] the grand fignior's guard, or the ſoldiers of the Tur- 
1h infantry. The ſtandards fot, and janizaries ſlain. Walier. | 

Ja 'nizasy. [in the court of Chancery at Rome] an officer of the 
third bench in that court; of which there are ſeveral, who are revi- 
ſors and correctors of the pope's bulls. | g 

Ja'xnoe, abt. prob. a corruption of barn] oaten bread. A 
northern word, | 2 85 

Ja xsENIsM L janſeni/me, Fr. gianſeniſino, It.] the principles and te- 
nets of Janſenius, biſhop of Ypres, who beld St. Auguſtin's opinion 
concerning grace, freewill, and predeſtination, and oppoſed the je- 
ſuits. But Janſenius treatiſe on grace, entitled Auguſtin's, was con- 
demned by the popes. - And at laſt Clement XI. put an end to the 
diſpute, by his conſtitution of July 17, 1705 (the controveriy.having 
been carried on with great warmth on both ſides, from the year 1640.) 
This is the famous bull UxIOENIT us, ſo called from its beginnin 
with the words, UxioENITus di filius, &c.“ which has el 
ſo much confuſion in France. 

But St. Auſtin himſelf (it is to be feared) had firſt introduced a far 
greater CONFUSION in the church by that rent, which he imbibed in his 
youth from the Manicuees ; for long-ingrafted principles are not 
eaſily eraſed ; and whoever compares the points in which he dif- 
fered from St. Chry/o/tom, Theodoret, and "Udo lights of the Greek 
church in thoſe days (not to ſay from the whole body of the AnTz-: 
NICENES) with the doctrine of the old GNnost1cs and Manicyzans, 
will perhaps wonder, how the biſhop of Hippo ſhould have been the 
chicf fandard of oxTHODOXY with us, for ſo many ages. See Maxi- 
CHIEANS., | 

JANSEN IST janſeniſie, Fr. gianſenſta, It.] a follower of Janſenius. 

Ja'nty, adi, [corrupted from gentil, Fr. fee Ja uxrv] fluttering, 
ſhowy. This ſort of woman is a zanty ſlattern. Spectator. 

Ja'nuvary [ janvier, Fr. genajo, It. enero, Sp. jantiro, Port. janua- 
rius, Lat. is ſuppoſed to take its name of Janus, an ancient king of 
Italy, whom they eſtabliſhed to bear rule at alt beginnings ; ae by 
others, of janua, Lat. a gate, it being, as it were, the cnterance to 
the reſt of the months] the firſt month in the year. Is repre- 
ſented in painting all in white, like ſnow or hoar-froſt, blowing his 
2 holding in the left arm a billet, and Aquarius ſtanding by his 

de. | 

Ja'nus, the moſt ancient king of Italy among the Aborigines, a- 
bout the year of the world 2629, and 1319 before the birth of Chriſt; 
who entertained Saturn when he was baniſhed by his ſon Jupiter. It 
is related of him, That he was the w/e of all kings, and knew 
things paſt and to come; and therefore they pictured him with g. 
faces, and deified him after his death; and Numa built him a tem- 
ple, which was kept ſhut in time of peace, and open in time of war. 

ome are of opinion, that Janus was the ſame as Ogyges. or Noah, 
or Japhet ; and thence ſaid to have two faces; the one looking back. 
wards, and the other forwards, z. e. the one on the world before the 


7 P : 


[in anatomy] the lower orifice of the ſtomach, the ſame 


IA 
flood, and the other on the world after the flood: and he is aid to 
have come into Italy in the golden age of the world (when there 
was no gold coined, when men were juſt) and to have taught men to 
plant vines, &c.. to offer ſacrifice, and to live temperately. 

Jaea'n, ſubft. [from Japan, in Aſia, where fig | 

ginally made] work varniſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. A 
large japan glaſs. Swift. EE 

apa'n, the largeſt of a claſter of iſlands in the Eaſtern Ocean, 
forming a very rich and powerful kingdom. - = 

To Nenn, 1. To varniſh and draw raiſed figures, &e. on atenfils 

of wood, metal, c. after the manner of the artificers of Japan. 
Nor ſtandiſſi well japan d avails 
| To writing of good ſenſe. ge | ; 
2. To black ſhoes, and make them ſhine z a low phraſe. And aids 
with ſoot the new japanning art. Goh. : 
Jar vx fot japan] 1. One ſkilled in japan work. 2. A ſhoe- 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news 
Prefer a new japanner to their ſhoes. Pope. 
ax [from the verb] 1. A kind of OY Ons of ſound. 
The ſound is affected with a trembling jar. Holder, 2. A difference, 
a contention, a quarrel, claſh, diſcord. His peace is but continual 
Jar. Spenſer. 3. A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened and half open 
may ftrike the poſt. Like opening a few wickets, and leaving them 
a jar. Swift. 4. [Farra, Sp. giarro, It.] an earthen veſſel of oil, 
it contains from 18 to 36 gallons. About the upper part of the jar 
there appear'd a good number of bubbles. Boy/e. 

To Jar, verb neut. [from eonne, Sax. anger, or guerre, Fr. war, 
6r garren, O. Teut. to clamour. Johnſon. Of guerreyer, O. Fr. to 
brawl, according to Skinner; of garrio, Lat. to prattle, according 
to Minſhew] 1. To ftrike or beat together with a ſort of ſhort rat- 
tle. A jarring ſound. Dryden. 2. [In muſic] to diſagree in ſound, 


or to go out of tune. 3. To ftrike or ſound untuneably. The untun'd 


and jarring ſenſes O wind up. Shakeſpeare. 4. To interfere, to claſh, 
to act in oppoſition, to be inconſiſtent. A jarring murmur fill'd the 
factious court. Dryden. 5. To quarrel, to contend. Ignorant of 
the means conducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they can jar and 
oppoſe each other. Dryden. 

Ja"zDEs, or JAR DoS [with horſemen]. are callous and hard ſwel- 
lings in the hinder legs of an horſe, ſeated on the outſide of the 
hough, a little below the bending of the ham, as the ſpavin is on the 
inſide. This diſtemper, in time, will make the horſe halt, and be- 
come ſo painful, as to cauſe him to pine away, and become light-bel- 
lied. It is moſt common to managed horſes, that have been kept too 
much upon their haunches. Farriers Dictionary. 

Ja'rxcon, ſubſt. [jargon, Fr. gerigonga, Sp.] intelligible talk, gib- 
— gabble. He will hold it to be plain fuſtian or jargon. Bram- 
Jarcone'LLE, uh. a ſpecies of pear. ; I; 

Jarre'TIER, G. Er — a horſe, whoſe houghs are 
too cloſe together; now, by the French, called croachu, i. e. 
crooked. e . ä 

-+ Js 'xrIAG, ſubſt. [of jar] diſagreement between perſons, falling 
out, quarrelling. | | 
 Ja'sn — a young hawk. Ain/aworth. 

a'SMINE, Fr. [gel/amino, It. ja/minum, Lat. It is often pronounced 


Ii amine] a certain ſhrub bearing very fragrant flowers, of a funnel | 


ſhape ; the pointal becomes the fruit or pod, which grows double and 
opens lengthwiſe, diſcovering the ſeeds, which are oblong. . Theſe 
are ranged over each other like flates on a houſe, and are faſtened to 


the placenta. Miller. ; 
| Jasmine, Perfian, ſub. a plant. A ſpecies of lilac. 

/ Ja'speR [jaſpe, Fr. and Port, diaſpro, It. didfpero, Sp. Juſpis, Lat. 
acts, Gr.] a hard ſtone of a bright beautiful green colour, ſometimes 
clouded with white, found in maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes.. It is 
capable of a very elegant poliſh, and is found in many parts of the Eaſt 

- Indies, and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary and China. Hill. The baſis 
of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh hue, and with red, yellow and 
white. Fordward, A previous ſtone of a deep tranſparent Mui green. 
Car. But if the ancient jnſper admitted of no other colour, how 
ſhall we underſtand that deſcription which Virgil gives us of his he- 


ro's ſword :. . 5 

ee illi fellatus Jaſpide ful vã, | 
| Enfis erat. neid, Lib. IV. v. 261. | 
Shall we venture to ſay, with his learned editor, that the poet uſes the 
word [fulva] for wiridis, i. e. the rawny for green? or with Pliny, 
Natural Hitt. Book 37. c. 8.] that chere were many kind; of jaſpers, 
and, among the reſt, that of the ¶ fulvus or] tawny hue ? 

22 EY [vaoworg, Gr.] a kind of jaſper of a white colour with 

tales. 
AS3-HAWK, a young hawk newly taken out of the neſt. 
99 ö valgus, Of algo, a phyſician, and aAwunln;, 
an anointer, of a, Gr. to anoint] a phyſician who undertakes. to 
cure diſeaſes by external unctions. 
 JaTROLE'PTIC, 4. ¶ larroleptigue, Fr. of tales, a phyſician, and 
eu, Gr. to anoint] that which cures by anointing, that part of 
of phyſic that cures by friction, with unctuous ſubſtances and the ap- 
plication vf ſomentations and plaſters. X 
 Jwrxocnymar [jatrobymicus, Lat. of arec;, a phyſician, and u- 
few, Gr. chemiftry] a chemical phyſician, or one who uſes or preſcribes 
38 chemical 2 — e Monxvuv. | 
- JaTROMATWEMAT1/Ccrxn [of , a phyſician, and TIX; 
Gr. a mathematician] 4 — —— $a aqui their 
cauſes mathemancally, and preſcribes according to mathematical pro- 
rtions ; a goodly rule indeed! See Docmartica Medicina. 


Ke 1-7 an iſland ofthe Eaſt Indies, partly under the dominion of the 


\[Java'nys, afortof ſwine in America, difficult to be taken; becauſe 
it s ſoarcely to be tired in running, and ſo furious, chat it sends every 
my to pieces wich ats tofhes, 
- To v, or To Janx, verb act. to foil over or befpatter with 
3 much traverſiug and travelling. This word is ſtill w- 
tained in and the northern counties, vt: 


s 
. 


> 


ured work was ori- 


of clyſters from this bird; who, when it was fic, udto inject the 


ö fur. 
ties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingerh hich Bd 


| ance of it in building, when the fo 


oH 


B Bom he td] » rendey h 


lo Ee Pay f 
The term that thaſe two jave!s 
Should render up a reckoning of their travels, 5 


Ja'veLin [ jausline, Fr. giavalctto, It. jave/ i N 
ike or . long dart, aneiently r a a fort of ay. 
ad a pointed iron head. een, 

Flies the jave/in ſwifter to its mark, 
| Launch d from the vigour of a Roman arm? 44; 
 Jav'nnacs | jaunife, of Janne: Fr. yellow] a Fr | 
from obſtructions in the glands of the liver, and which un 
complexion yellow. Sometimes the glands are ſo indurate N li 
after to be opened, and ſtraighten the motion of the bloods, 
through that viſcus, as to make it divert with a force greate * 
the gaſtrie arteries which go off from the hepatic, ty be 
them, and drain into the ſtomach : ſo that vomiting of bloc Þ 
3 is a fatal ſympiom. Quincy, 1 
AU'NDICED, a. [of jaundice] infected with the zung: 

looks yellow to 8 a2 eye. Pobe. N ie ham. 4 
Io Jaun, verb newt. | janter, Fr. or jancer, O. Pr. 9 ft 
horſe about till he ſweat] to wander here and there, to tale n 
place to place. It is now wy uſed in contempt or leviy, - 


gall'd and tir d by jaunting Bolinbroke, Shakeſpeare, Ic 
JaunrT, ſubſt. a tedious fatiguing walk, an excurſion, à dt 7 moifl 

is commonly uſed ludicrouſly, but ſolemnly by Milton. "M Ie 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, faniot 

After his airy zaunt, tho' hurry'd ſore, ci 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milan, Þ fh-g' 
Jav'xrixzss, ſabſt. [from jaunty or janty, corrupted fon pac) len 
Fr. See Ax Tx] airyneſs, flutter, genteelneſs. A certain lch n F Ich 
my limbs entirely deſtroyed that jauntineſs of air 1 was once fit Gr. te 


Addiſon. 

JaunTs [ jantes, Fr.] the fellows of a wheel, 

Jaw [Dr. Henſhaw ſuppoſes it to be derived of chawiy, ud t 
it was anciently written chaw ; but Skinner rather of Jeazle du. the 
cheek-bone 3 and Caſaubon of g, Gr. jour, Fr. a chert: vince 
Joowbone or cheekbone, then jaw] 1. A bone of the non in ykich 
the teeth are ſet. His nether jaw is immoveable, Cu. 2. The 
mouth. My tongue cleaveth to my jaws. P/alns, 

Ja'wLays, the red ſkins under the cock's j2ws. 

Jay [named from his cry. Skinner. geai, Fr.] a bid, Toke te iq 
or the thruſh hopping about my walks. Spectator. 

Ja'zEL, a precious ſtone of an azure or blue colour, 

IBzRNA'Gium {in old records] the ſeaſon for ſowing yinter cam, 

Lais, a tall bird in Egypt, ſaid to have eaten up tie fer- 
pents which annoyed the country, and was therefore voripped an- 
ciently by the inhabitants. Langini writes, that they leaned the uſe 


J Icoxoc 
: 7 
-* 428 of l 
| dk, and 
F Ico'nis1 
fue and 11 
WE {cox0'L 
pper of i 
Wpoſers of 


water of the rivef Nile into its ſundament. It is a kind of fuige or fork, 
Ica'pes [of uxas, of woos, Gr. twenty] an dert few cele- 
brated monthly on the twentieth day, by the Epicurean philoſophers 
in memory of their maſter Epicurus, born on the twentieth They 
bore his images about their huuſes in Rate, ard made ſacribces, 


Ica'rus, the ſon of Daxdalus, who (according to the poets) lying 
fulnels, deſpited li, 


from Crete with his father, through youthful 7 0 acted the 


father's counſel, and flew higher than he ſhould 


wax which held his feathers together, and nasdrovned. 4 
Ics ler Dan. ir, Sax. iis, Du. ieſe, L. Ger, ee, H. Get. Sr j 3 
congealed into a glaſſy ſubſtance by a cold aro! — 7 , ER 
Concreted ſugar. 3. To break the Ice [ ſcindere glacin, won! * nouſly 1 
giaccio, It.] to be the firſt in any hazardous attempt, 01 „ (84, 68g 
dertaking. Thus have I broken the z to ey” upon luſt, Brita; 
To 855 the ice; to be the firſt to propoſe, or break the | le Egwin 6 
a ſubject. : 1 þ 
T Fob. verb act. [from the noun} 1. To cove! re. ice, , wy I 
ice. 2. To cover with concreted ſugar ; as, to 40e 3? - Wich pope . 
Ict-Birgs, a tort of Greenland birds. . „lich ie is lp. Wy Aarire 
 Icg-novsr, ub. [of ice and Houſe] a houſe in Wach oda counc 


ſited againſt the warm months. 
CELAND, an iſland in the northern ocean, 

famous for three vulcanoes, from whence there conte 

and ſmoak. 

_. Icz'x1, the name of the people 


ing to Denmith 
be al il la 


er ven 
Int, and 


Jen Dien (ith, I. and dienen, Ger. to ſerve] 
ward the blac 


9 war againſt France. 
CHNEU'MON [4 av, Of Te 1xpiuu, Ui 
after the eggs of . — an Egyptian rat, k 
bigneſs of a cat, a bitter enemy to the crocodile, 'o the ouths vi 
and ſometimes kills them, by ſtealing unawares in 4 
they gape, and eating out their bowels. ſed to repreſent ige 
The Icuxtuon [hieroglyphically] was v* 
and preſervation. n 
s TIcantumon+FLY, ſub. a ſort of fly. 2 
IcnNOGRATTHICAL [of :s, veſtige, f any thing. 
relating to or repreſenting the ground plot of any ht, or cal 


\ Jcnxo'orapuy [of Mee, Of 120% 4 3 a 


[ de by a Ho on the ground, and af we. 

1 l Aue in Fonification, and peripe® PORT : 
Icxneoraray [in fortification] 15 8 

len Lend en of a fortrels 3 _— "of 8 of wt 
ither upon paper, or upon the grour r olatfo'® 1 

Jonnoeraray {[with architetts] 15 f, Ping, delved 9 ; 


Gr. to trace, b, 
na ; 


fice, or the;pround-p/ot of an houſe or 

per, deſcribing . of the ſeveral 1 he 10 
neys, Oe, the ſame thun is called @ Pu "1 1. d he 6 4 
a church is the mark-left by it, if * of it b / 07 


107 


wund, To haxe a dranght of the ground: plot or ichnegraphy 
N 7 ſtory in a paper by itſelf. Moxon. . 
aeg ax lin perſpective] is the view of anything 
— to the horizon, jult at the baſe or bottom of it. 5 
ig ee the grand ſignior's pages or white. eunuehs, who ſerve 
. 2 They are Chriſtians children, and brought up in a 
| I. line lo ſevere, a8 is ſcarce credible, | * 
['caos [4x96 Gr.] in ſtrictneſs, a thin watery humour. It w l 
| an ichor. Arbut hnot. But is uſed for a thick matter of ſevera 
= that iſſues. out of ulcers or foxes, Bzuno obſerves that the 
E of hay various ſenſes, as firſt the ſcum of the blood in a ſound and 
a ral ſtate, in which ſenſe, he obſerves that both GaLzn and PAT 
275 ſecondly, it is uſed to expreſs too 2vatry a ſtate of the blood, 
whether wild or accompanied with acp1mony z thirdly, for a /anjes 1 
I eee ig my _ * * Ys 4, 75 = ow nd 
| ils from a wou | a 
. pain and other ſevere ſymptoms. 


arts, accompanied with p 
| 3 di Icbore & elexis. And what if to all we ſhould add, 


| z uſe of the word, when applying it to a fluid of a different 
| * all animal juices; and which he tells us, owed from a 


| WOUNDED G@D- ; 4 
| Seows. Iliad, Lib. V. I. 340. 
Iywe, 005 Tg T8 gte AKGgETT? ih puyũ l 4 : 


Icyoz01'Dzs [of s, and 90g, Gr. form; 
| moiſture like corruption. ; ; #47 
Bade To ichar] ſanious, thin, undigeſted. A ſuperficial, 
ſanious. or ichorous exulceration. Harvey. 

Icururoco bb Lx, of bre, a fiſh, and x, Gr. glue] 
i- glue; glue made ot the ſkins of fiſnes. i | 

| [cravoLoGI8T Cee, Gr.] a writer or deſcriber of fiſhes. 
F IcuTyyo'LOGY Lb, of bus, a fiſh, and Ag, from c, 
Or. to deſcribe] a treatiſe or deſcription of fiſhes. Brown. 

| IcuTHY'OMANCY [be, of us, a fiſh, and ailtie, Gr. 
Wiivination] divination by the entrails of fiſhes ; for which, Lireſias is 
id to have been famous. hee 
W [crravo/eHacisr (of ixfvPaycr of dus, a fiſh, and pay, Gr. 
o eat) a fiſh-eater, . 1 

WE. Iciraroarapay [:xfrapaya, from i dor, a fiſh, and Payw, Gr. 
Who cat] the practice of eating of fiſh, diet of fth. 

WE 1'cicur, ſob, [of ice] a ſhoot of ice hanging down from the upper 
Wart. Found in form of an zc:c/e hanging down from the tops and hides 
a grottos, Vaodevard. 33 


ee, the ſtate of producing ice. | 
eo (u, Gr.] a cut or picture, the image or repreſentation of 
y thing, Brown and Hakewwell. ; | 
WE [coxo'cLas7 [iconclafte, Fr. an,, Of eu, an image, and 
, Gr. to break] a demoliſher or deſtroyer of images and ſtatues. 
cc IconoLaTER. | | | 
Icom0GRa'PHia, Lat. [of wxwr, an image, and weaPw, Gr. to de- 
| rfl a deſcription of images or ancient ſtatues of marble and cop- 
of buſts and ſemibuſts, of penates, paintings in freſco, Moſaic 
ork, and ancient pieces of miniature. . 
F Ico'nisM [of exxoropeg, Gr.] an expreſſion or act of faſhioning, a 
ue and lively deſcription of a thing. | | . 
leoso'LArER [of c:xwy, an image, and Aal, Gr. to worſhip] a wor- 
Upper of images. The great ſtruggle in the Greek church between the 
ppoſers of izage-wworſoip, and its votaries, held, according to MR DE, 
m A. C. 720, till after 840, i. e. for about 120 years. It was 
Llyhed by a packed council (as he calls it) at Nice, under the em- 
ls Irene; and was at the ſame time (or rather long before) moſt 
nouſly eſpouſed by the biſhops of Rome .Mzpz's Works. Ed. Lond. 
(84, 08g. I-ſaid long before, © for Bale, our countryman [Script, 
uſt, Britan. Cent. 1. c. 91, 99] relates, that about the year 712, 
e Egwin of Worcefter, publiſhed certain Rewe/ations, yea expreſs vi- 
u, he had ſeen, wherein he was enjoin d to ſet up in his dioceſe of 
Porcefter, the Iuace of the bleſſed Virgin for the people to worthip ; 
Which pope Conſtantine the Firſt having made him confirm by oath, not 
WY AATIFLED by bis bull; but cauſed Brithzvald the archbiſhop to 
a a council of the whole clergy at London to commend them to the 
ple, And thus you ſee, ſays Mepe, p. 687. (after having told 
how the 5rwocetion of ſaiuts was introdueed by St. Baf/ and the two 
i about the year 370.) You fee, how the F185T-BORN and 
1 2 per part of ws 2 e & 7 e. the DEIFTTING of 
and martyrs, was advanced by the hypocriſy of Hars [alluding to 
=: predivion of St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1 620 The ſame — 
al find to he verified alſo in the advancing of the nexT-noRn 440. 
, IMace-worsniP; and of the Tulxp, the idolatry of the 
on; all brought in and eſtabliſhed by the means and ways 
Peaamcd ; they are all well enough known; and primpm in uno- 
% genere oft menſura conſequentium. By that I ſpake of the x1857, 
aw. thoſe forged and fictitious miracles, with which the monks of 
| * century intraduced the rIx T abuſe] you may judge of 
4 n follow.” Alluding to thoſe pions FRAUDS, which have 
bin fupport of this greet apoſtec ever ſince. See CATA- 
% aus and Eunonrans, and under the laſt word, add to the 
' Wonders, there mentioned from St. Ferom, the tales of many 
aud deliverances obtained by touching the relics of 


t cures 
| fa; ky A 
| . = Frapers put up at teir robs. See HERMHIT and 


Y 


reſentation, interpretation of ancient im „ monu- 
s allo. of the virtnes, wices, 22 

xpular mm of $120, ewenty, and dew, Gr. baſe or 
* . "ady, conſiſting of twenty triangular pyramids ; the 
ribe it, 44 set in che centre of 2 ſphere, ſu 40 circum- 
tat their height and baſes equal. l 
eden: , Gr. the jaundice] a precious ſtane good for 
err AL < N. of. | do 1 = | 

Wtericns, afergs, Lat. the jaundice regie 

Pa hard 1. Troubled with, or füge to the jaundice. . 
I ans, L ves. mer. . Good againſtihe jaundice, 
| lermvz Al, Tv,. Gr. l. r jayndice. _ * 8 
ei phyſicians] che green ickneſs, a diſ- 


blosas” "at; 


7 


R © I'civgss [of zcy] icy nature or qualities; alſo plenty or abundance 


[ecanabogie, Fr. 8 and dag, Gr.] the doctrine 


ing to the idiom, . e. the peculiar phraſe or manner of expreſſion 
| | * N n 


„„ . -: 
Sen young virgins, proceeding from, the ſtoppage. of the courſes, 
: C. 


- Verusy Lat. 1. A ſtroke or blow. 2. Eng or ine) | N A 
u d Geary, or Iovvs Orkis [ig old yriters]  braie or Gelling 


from a wound. ; | 
Lex [of T6, 8 Having or abounding with ice, eovered 
with ice, cold, froſty. The exceſſive coldneſs of the water they met 


with in ſummer in that cy region. Beyle. 2. Cold, free from paſſion. 
The icy precepts of reſpect. Shake/peare. 3. Frigid, backward. 
If he be leaden, iq, cold, unwilling; | 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare. | . 
Io, is uſed as an abbreviation both of 7 had, and 7 would; more 
generally the latter. ei 
IpB'à [idte, Fr, hdi a, Sp, and Port. idea, It. and Lat. de, of 
1 dog, form, or of £9, Gr. to ſee] the form or repreſentation of any 
_ ſenſible object, tranſmitted into the brain through the organs of ſight or 
the eye; But in a more general ſenſe, it is taken for the immediate ob- 
Jeet of underſtanding, whatever it be; or, as others define it, thus: 
Idea is whatever the mind perceives in itſelf, or ſtands there for the 
immediate object of any phantaſm, notion, ſpecies, thought, or under- 
ſtanding. Lache. Ideas are either ſim ple or complex. | 
Simple In EAS, are thoſe ideas that come into our mind by ſenſation ; 
as colours, by the eye; ſounds, by the ear; heat, cold, and ſolidity, by 
the touch; which come into the mind only by one ſenſe : Alſo ſpace, 
extenſion, figure, reſt and motion, which we gain by mote than one 
_ ſenſe: Alſo pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, and ſucceſſion; 
Which convey themſelves into the mind by all the ways of ſenſation. 
Complex IDE as, or compounded ideas, are forined by the power which 
the mind hath of comparing, ſeparating, or extracting ics fimple ideas, 
which come into it by ſenſation and reflection. 75 
IpEA [with logicians] is not to be underſtood only of thoſe images 
that are painted by the fancy, but all that is within our underſtanding, 
when we can truly ſay, we conceive a thing, after what manner ſo- 
ever we conceive it. | c 
Ip EA the Goddeſs, See VESTA. 1 
Ip EA Morbi, Lat. in medicine] the property or quality of a diſeaſe; 
or a complex perception of ſuch a collection of accidents as coacur to 
any diſtemper, expreſſed by ſome particular term. 1 
Ip “AL, adj. Fr. ideale, It. of idealis, Lat.] pertaining to an idea, 
mental; not perceived by the ſenſes. There is a two-fold knowledge 
of material things; one real, when the thing, and the real impreſſion 
thereof on our ſenſes is perceived; the other ideal, when the image or 
idea of a thing abſent in itſelf is repreſented ta and conſidered on the 
1magination. Cheyne. | NS 
IoE“ALILx, adv: [of ideal] intellectually, not materially; A tranſ- 
miſſion is made materially from ſome parts, and zatally from every 
one. Brown. | | 
 Ioz1 Dactyli, Lat. were the ancient inhabitants of Crete, and had 
their original from mount Ida in Phrygia, and were called da&y/:, 
from their being ten in number, according to that of the fingers: They 
carried their rites and myſteries into Samothracia; and being believed 
to have found out the uſe of fire, to have diſcovered the nature and 
uſe of braſs, iron, and other metals, and to have invented many other 
things of great ſervice and advantage to mankind; were therefore re- 
ated as gods or dæmons. The reader, if I'm not miſtaken, wil} 
find a more correct account of them in Jacksox's Chroralogic Antiqui- 


. 


name. / 


ties; who adds, that * as the Curetes and Idæi Dady/i, were both prieſts 
of Cylele and her myferies, which were the ſame with thoſe of the no- 
ther of the godi, which ſhe carried from Samathrace into Phrygia, they 
might live about the ſame time; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Curetes 
were the ancient inhabitants of Crete, and inſtituted there the myſte- 
ries of the mother of the gods, many ages before the Phrygian myſteries 
were inſtituted by Cybe/e.” I the rather produce this citation from 
him, as it ſhews, how much dar4ne/5 and uncertainty envelops the an - 
cient account of things. Tack/on's Chrovolog. Antig. Vol. III. p. 70. 
See CURETTESs, and read Cx ETES, and correct the account there 
given from hence.” © 300 N e Ws 
D us, Lat. [of mount Ida] a ſurname of Jupiter. 3 
Ivz'NT1C, or Ipz'nTiCaL, adj. [;dentigup, Fr. identico, It. and Sp. 
of idem, Lat] the ſame, implying the 1 hing, comprifing he 
ſame idea, There Majus is ichn with Magis, Hole, ' 
a Ipz'"NTICALLY, adv. [of identical] by, or according to the ſame 
idea. | T 
Ipz'nTITATE Nominis, Lat. a writ lying for one, who upon capias 
or exigent, is taken and committed to priſon for one of the fame 
Ivg'nTITY {identite, Fr. identita, It. identitas, ſchool Lat.] fame- 
neſs, not ORD It is defined by metaphyſicians, to be the agrees < 
ment of two or more things in another. * | 9 . 
Topgor. See Intot. bs | 
| Toes, Fr. Cidi, It. idus, Lat. fo called of iduo, in the old Tuſcan 
language, to divide; becauſe they divided the months, as it we 
into two parts] were the days of the month, among the Rowpne bt. 
ter the nones were out: and they commonly fell out on.the-13th of 
all the months, except March, May, July, and October, in which 
they fell on the 15th; beqauſe in choſe months, the nones were on the 
-7th. It has no ſingular. Beware che ide of March. Shateprore. 
I pio cxACY ¶iAiacrgſe, Fr. of d , of dies, proper, and x- 
o15, Gr. temperature] the proper temperament or diſpaſiugn of a thing, 
peculiarity of conſtitutian. re 45 15 | | 
Ipzocra'TiCat, adj. [of idiaraf] pertaining to idioeracy, peculiar 
in conſtitution. N 
Iprocr '[iwhe, Or.] want of underſtanding. Their i&ocy in 
thinking that horſes did eat their bits. Hacan. | 
I'viom [:idiomagTt. Sp. and Latudiome;Fr. dH, of dog, Gr. pro- 
per] the peculiar. phraſe or manner of expreſſion in any language, 
a propriety or m — the pecuſiar caſt of a tongue. He 
lowed their language, but did not comply with the idiam of ours. 
_ See GNU of Language. | | r 
Io rie, or IDiowA'TICAL, adj. [from idiom) being acgord- 
ing 
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language, or the propriety of ſpeech; pliraſeological. Jdiomatic ways 
of ſpea ing. Speaator. 3 TEL | 
lolo TIC ALI v, adv. [of idiomatiteT] by the idiom, or after the 
manner of an idiom. 


IoforATRETIeAL, adj. [of idiopathy] pertaining to idiopathy. 
 Ivro'yaTHY [iiopathie, r. ort, of 10.06, Proper, and rte dog, | 
Gr. affection] that proper or peculiar affection that perſons naturally 
have to any thing; alſo, in phyſic, a primary diſeaſe that neither de- 
pends dn nor proceeds from another. Q e 
blos Y NCR ASV [idioſyncraſe, Fr. of tooumgari;, of i905, proper, 
ow, with, and ægaoie, Gr. temperament] a temperament of body pe- 
culiar to any living creature, not common to another, by which the 
creature hath, either in health or. ſickneſs, a peculiar inclination to, 
or averſion from ſome things; or by means of which ſome medicines, 
which agree well enough with other conſtitutions, are found to be 
here injurious. Any rdifncraſy or peculiarity of conſtitution. 
Brown. = | | | | 
IotosyNcra'TICAL, adj. [of idiofpncraſus] pertaining to idioſyn- 
cracy, peculiar in conſtitution. | 
Tir [idiot, Fr. of idiota, It. Sp. and Lat. of derne, of i210, Gr. 
roper] a changeling, a natural, a fool, one devoid of reaſon, He 
olds them idiots. Nalbigb. . | 
I'vioT18M, or I'Dviocy [id:oti/me, Fr. idioti/mo, It. idiotiſmus, Lat. 
righowes, Gr.] 1. A propriety or peculiarity of ſpeech belonging to any 
language. Terminations and idiociſins ſuitable to their native language. 
Hale. 2. The condition of an idiot; natural folly or ſimplicity. 
LoL E, adj, [yoel, Sax. ydel, Du ytel, O. and L. Ger. eitel, Ger. which, 
however, in their general uſe, ſignify vain or empty] 1. Slothful, 
lazy, averſe from labour. 2. Not buſy, being at leiſure. For want 
of idle time. Shakeſpeare. 3. Unactive, unemployed. Children ge- 
nerally hate to be idle. Locke. 4. Uſeleſs, vain, ineffectual. Down 
their idle weapons drop'd. Milton. 5. Worthleſs, barren, not pro- 
ductive of good. Of antres vaſt and deſarts idle. Shakeſpeare. 6. Silly, 
trifling, of no importance; as, an idle ſtory, This anſwer is idle, 


Hooker. I = 
Better be Jol than ill⸗emploped, | 
May be true; but there is no manner of neceſſity for either. A man 
has it every moment in his power to be doing ſome good to himſelf, 
or others: Beſides, as Ixlene/5 is the root of all evil, there is fo little 
diſtance between the root and the ſtock, that it is hard to determine 
ſometimes whether be the worſt, the remedy or the diſeaſe. The La- 
tins ſay however, Satius eft otioſum efſe, gudm nibil agere. Pin. [By 
Nihil agere, it is to be ſuppoſed, Pliny means doing nothing to the 
urpoſe] Fr. Il vaut mieux tre d rien faire qui de ne rien fare qui 
waille, We ſay likewiſe, The brain that ſows not corn, plants thiſ- 
les. 
To Torx, 
inactivity. 8 
She and all her fellow gods, ä 
Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. A 185 
 TÞLE-HEADED, adj. [of idle and head] fooliſh, unreaſonable. Theſe 
?dle-headed ſeekers. Carew. 
TpiEngss 4 — 1 Sax.) 
neſs, averſion from la 
cauſe of many more. South. 
To loſe any of our time in ſo 


verb neuf. [from the adj.] to loſe time in lazineſs and 


1. Lazineſt, llothfulneſs, Auggiſn- 


2. Abſence or want of employment. 
troubleſome an idiene/s. Sidney. 3. O- 


miſſion of buſineſs. - 
Ten thouſand harms more than the ills I know, 
My zdleneſs doth hatch. Shakeſpeare. ' ES | 
6. Bar- 


4. Trivialneſs, unimportance. 5. Inefficacy, uſeleſneſs. | 
renneſs, worthleſneſs. 7. Want of judgment, or reaſon, fooliſhneſs, 
madneſs. There is no heat of affection but is jocund with ſome id/e- 
eſs of brain. Bacon. | 
22 Illo xENEss is the key of beggary, | | 
Lat. Otia non diteſcunt, Fr. L'Oiftvete nous mene (leads us) à la 
mendicite. | 
Torx [of ile] a ſluggard, an 
idlers. Raleigh. VEST Dt FE J 
LI pr, adv. [from idle; idelichg, Sax.) 1. After a lazy, ſlothful 
manner, without employment. Living 1% here in pomp and eaſe. 
Sbaleſpeare. 2. Fooliſhly, in a trifling manner, ſillily. | 
- * _ Yield that fleeting breath, £3 | 
Which play'd fo z4ly with the darts of death. Prior, 
3. Careleſsly, without attention. | 
This from Rumour's tongue : 
I idly heard. o 2 : 
4. Ineffectually, in vain. - Ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt the 
truth. Hooker. | | 
I ol [idole, Fr. idolo, It. and Sp. idolum, Lat. d, Gr.] 1. An 
image; and accordingly the worſhip of an idol is the worſhip of an 
image; whether it be deſigned to repreſent a true or falſe divinity : 
for in both caſes it is alike forbid in ſcripture ; * 'Thou ſhalt not bow 
down and worſhip them,” And ttis a pretty extraordinary kind of re- 
ply, which a Romiſh writer makes to this prohibition ; “ As to the 
es a nation ſo extremely prone to idolatry, &c.) if they had any 
ther riftraint [meaning than what the law of natural religion lays on 
matkind in common] we Chri/ians are not at all concerned in it.“ 
In anſwer to Which ſee IconoLaTRY, and DEMonoLATRY, compar'd 
with 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, Cc. and Revelat. ix. 20, 21. 2. An ima 
worſhipped as God, a counterfeit. Woe to the id ſhepherd that 
leaveth the flock. Zechariab. 3. An image. i 
Never did art ſo well with nature ſtrive, | 


| Dryden. 


idle perſon, Poor fiſhermen and 


Nor ever idol ſeem d ſo much alive. 


4. A repreſentation. | 
Do her adore with facred-reverence, FO wh r30o'o) 
As tige of her maker's great magnificence. Spenſer. ' | 


5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
He's honour'd and lov'd by all. 
Tue ſoldier's god, and people's idol. "Denham; wm. 
_:160'LATYR [adblatre, Er. idolatro, It. idolatra, 8p. idolelatra, Lat. 
d Nονννν)e, 3 worſhipper of idols, one who pays divine honours 
to zmages, one that worſhips for God what is not God. He may be 


+$ : 
12. * 
* 1 


un ;AJoter;; or a pagan. Ben- mͤm. 
rar zss, a — 


— 7 ＋ wo ” 9 
— — - . . - 
e image-worſhipper, | Uk 


- Io'Larky | [idolatvir, Fr. idvlatria, Ir Sp. and Lat, of 


ur. Jdlene/s is both itſelf a great fin, and the 


:  ſchertzen, Ger. to jeſt. Of uncertain etymology. /* 


IEE 


To Ibo LATRIZ E, verb ach. [of ichla . 

eworth, 72 ; | ho won, © worlip jag, 
- Ivo'LarRrIzinG, part. 
"IE of idols. p | 

| Ido'LaTRoOvs, adj. [of idolater] tendi ; 
worſhip of falſe gods. 3 a fs 5 N 
BS. LATROUSLY, adv. [of idolatrous] after an 
Hooker. 75 | 


47. 
ily, 
compriſing th 


dolatrous nene. 


adj. [of adolatrize) committing 


Tea, Gr.] idol-worſhip, the worſhip of i . 
God which is not God. Jablatry is 5 dls 8 
ping that for God which is not God, but it j ad "8 vorky, 
true God in a way wholly unſuitable to his nature a0 nige 
by the mediation of images and corporeal reſemblance; a Fac 
 Qeery, If the applying to any-ivi/ib/: being 3 donde BY | 
his proper due, is not to make an 7/ of hint! See Baue 
K. LATRIA, M e with Philipp. ii. 11. kur on 
"DOL1sT [of id] a worſhipper of images. 
Op'd oy nl 4 5 86s, A poetical uni 
| Of idoliſis and atheiſts. Shakeſpeare, 

To I'porize, verb ad. [of idol] to love or reverence. tg 
The firſt broacher of their zduixed opinions. Decay if Pietz 
I'pountzinG, parti ad. [of idiliæe making an idol if bei 
tremely fond of, doting upon. | ee 

. IpoLoTHY'sY Cd, of wunu, an idol, and %, 6 

crifice] act of ſacrificing to idols. | 1 

Idols of the Ancients, were at firſt nothing but a rude flock 
and ſuch a one was that of Juno Samia, whuch afterwards, in the n. 
giſtracy of Procles, was turned into a flatue. Pauſunias telat yl 
in Achaia, there were kept very religiouſly thirty {quare for 0 
which were engraven the names of io many gods, Arg i Fe 
place, he tells us of a very ancient ſtatue of Venus at Delos 110 
inſtead of feet, had only a ſquare ſtone. And ſome imagine te fu 
dation of adoration being paid to ſtones, was from the fore tht . 


aCoratih, 


Or fone q 


= 


turn is fabled to have ſwallowed, . | 

| One thing is remarkable in theſe ſtones ; as particularly inthe uar 
ſtone that repreſented the god Mars at Petra in Arabia, th thej d. 
lour was commonly black; by which it thovld ſeem, tha thr chm, 
in thoſe times, was thought moſt ſolemn, and becominy thing bel 
cated to ſacred uſcs. . : ; 

They were called in Greek, Hallrva, which ſeems to he dried 
from the Phoenician language, r , Bethel, that fgnitesthe luſe 
of God: And thence, iome think that their true original is tbe de 
rived from the -pillar of ſtone. that the patriarch |acob ed at 
Bethel. + TO 

Ipo'nevus {of rdoneas, Lat.] fit, meet, adequate, comenient, Il. 
neous body. Boy/e. Idoneons perſon. Ale. 

Ipv'MEa, or Epom, a country anciently ſo call, being part of 
Arabia Pat aa, in Alia, lying between Pei-itire and the Ked des, Þ * 
peopled by the deſcendants of Eſau. | e and 

FuyL, or lox'L.Lox [zayllum, Lat. adler, of «is, Gr. bgure or 5 
repreſentation] a little ſhort poem, containing 2 dec or fer. 
ration of ſome agreeable adventure. 

I. E. for id et, Lat. that is. 
Je ne ſcay quoi, Fr. I know not what. 


Jza'Lous | jaloux, Fr. geloſo, It. zelojo, Sp.] 1. Suficons in bre. 
The virtuous creature that hath the jea/ous tool to ter hulband. Oale- wards | 
ſpeare. 2. Emulous, full of competition. I an jeaz ct tw lub 0 Jak, 
ject. Dryden, 3. Zealouſly cautious againſt dihοf. 4 have been Ke With a 
very jealour for the Lord. 1 Kings, 4. Suipiciouly dig vY I thor 
Jealous nature had much of ſagacity in it. Clare. 5. ! | ” ul 0 
careful. Jealous of the honour of the Englith nation. bacon © dal. | 7 K, 
8 fearful, afraid of having a rival. Jed fte clergy ae . 23 
ition. Swift. | 7 | 
DN adw. [of jealous 3 awec jcalo, ie, Fr.] with jealouly, Fo r 
with ſuſpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. _ e fa rk J 
| JEa'LousNEss * on the ſtate of being jealous, m 1 , ; ma ©] 
cious vigilance. The unjuſt hatred and ye of l V Bale An 
Charles. | Lat no- | T0 Ty 
Jzx'ovsy [jealoufie, Fr. gelofia, It. Sela, Sp. 57% , ae f. 
Toria, Gr.] 3. Suſpicion, miſtruſt in love. Hes a eh f the king is entrai 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Suſpicious fear. Refuſing to treat Gn r; f 
. . Suſpicious from 
proceeded only from his jealouſy, Clarcndin. 3 EROMON - 
or rivalry, | mein and Wits or rep, 
Irak- xorE [in a ſhip] a piece of hawſer faſtened 1 1 FR0500'%: 
fore-yard, to help to hoiſe up the yard, and to KP al WP] perſons 
falling, if the ties ſhould break. ep black; lr. e facrifice 
Jrar [ aye, Fr.] is a mineral or foſſil fone, exerts e df peir coun 
med of a lapidific or | bituminous juice in the earth, In | head. 
coal; called alſo black amber. See Ir. Tat, the lier; in Ver, /; 
Jecora'rla, Lat. [of jecoris, the gen. of jecur, Ea e takeit I fine Ve 
botany] liverwort, or woodrow ; or agrimony, Phan te pulle of E R5EY, : 
Fer {with phyſicians] a trembling e organ Of de wand) 
ſick perſon; which indicates that the brain, which! esse 
nerves, is attacked and threatened with convulſions, * een 
1 SALE 


key; One 


ECUR, Lat. the liver. f TY coloura0d 
= * Uterinum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 2 Part which1n full of 


ſubſtance ſomewhat reſembles the liver ; f Fray It; uſe 580 
glandules or kernels, having many fibres or 2 10 is taken 0 lt 


convey nouriſhment to the child in the won, 
the birth; it is alſo called placenta uterina. | p 
3 the capital of the kingdom of Japan 12e. Shin 0s, 
0 IEA, werb neut. [of ſcheeren, Ger. to te. Anſar) 019 
| | d inder 
to flout, to ſcoff. Loud talking and jeering are __ ; 
Taylor. 29447 . . dicule. M 
To Jex, verb act. to treat with ſcoffs, to 71 ered. fs 
abroad are driven to diſavow me for fear of ones out, ibe. 
Jans, /abft. [from the:yerd] feoff, taunt, mob 9." 
d to all their jeors. Suiſr. | mocker. 
JesxRR (of eer] one that jeers, a ſcoffer, ant Gon. 
BE'RINGLY, adv. (of jeering] fully, 1-08 : 
Jex Nee. See Juar-Rope.; 1 he combats 
| 2 ſort N n race on horſeback, the co 


dat 
15 


5 * By X 


_ 5 

| among the Turks. 
Ainſworth, 
the proper name of 


ne at another, 2 0 
acer, ſubſt. a ſort of ſauſage. 1 
. l fahl. (Mw Heb. ] - God in | 
{ons [pune Lat] 1. Empey, wandng: vacant, 5 Lien, 
| Id is not jejune, or IC | 
d rated, Fejon er limpid water. Brown. J. Unaſfe&ting, 
- dry, mean; as, a jejune ſtile, You may look upon an en- 
| 3 up of mere narratives, as ſomewhat june. Boyle. . 
44 o/n8x8ss [of jejune] 1. Penury, poverty. The zejunene/s or ex- 
me comminution of ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Want of matter that can 
che attention, barrenneſs, emptineſs of ſtile, dryneſs. I 
ws ul Inteftinum, Lat. (with anatomilts] the ſecond of the ſmall 
uts 5 ſo called, becauſe 


it is often found empty. It is about eight 
feet long in men. | 


Je'LLIED. ach. See GELLY. Viſcous, brought to a ſtate of gluti- 


uſneſs. 
n The kiſs that ſips : 
| The je//ied philtre of her lips. Chaveland, | 
| Je uLy [gelte, Fr. gelatina, It. jalta, Sp. of gelatinum, of gelands, 
Ia. See GzLLY, which is the proper orthography] 1. Any thing 
brought to a ſtate of glutinouſneſs, as ſome kinds of broth made of 
@olutinous ſubſtances. 
Diſtill d | | 
Almoſt to jely with th' effect of fear. Shakeſfeare: 
> A ſmeetmeat made by boiling ſugar in the gelly. The deſert came 


bon and jellies brought. King. 1 | 
fot me rented and ſcalloped ; alſo the peculiar affection that 
The Spaniſh 


ing [ances o 


we naturally have to any particular things. Dr. More. 
E Je'xxer, aht. See GenneT. A Spaniſh horſe. 
Eng preſents a jennet. Prior. Fe.” ; 
WE |: xxz71NG, J,. [corrupted from juneting. Johnſon ; janneton, 
Fr.) a ſpecies of apple, ſoon ripe, and of a pleaſant taſte. Mor- 
wer. 
WE [zo'rai [in common law] is when a cauſe or iſſue is ſo badly 
eaded or joined, that it would be error if they did proceed; an 
Wcright in pleading. 8 
Lo Jr“orAx p, verb af. See JeorarRDY. To hazard, to put in 
aer; obſolete. He had been accuſed of ſudaiſm, and did boldly 
Ward his body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Maccabees. 
JE orareD, part. adj. {of to jcopard] brought into danger or ha- 


W/E oarpovs, adj. [of jecpardy] dangerous, hazardous. 
roraxpouvsvzss [of jeopardous] hazardouſneſs. | 

WJ: 0?arby [of j'ai perdu, Fr. I have loſt. jeu perdu, Fr. i. e. a loſt 
e. Stir and Junius] danger, hazard, riſk, peril, A word 
obsolete. A caſualty or jeopardy. Bacon. | 

WE: :curs, an officer belonging to the cuſtoms, who overſees the 
ns and accounts of the waiters. . 

WJ: :r, a market town of Cumberland, near the ſource of the 
. 290 miles from London. 5 

WW =: ſeither of zynd, Sax. a rod, or gercken, Goth. according to 
alten,] 1. A ſmart quick laſh, as of a whip, a haſty pull or twitch. 
1s not the 7erk or ſting of an epigram. Dryden. 2. A ſudden 
Ing, a quick jolt that ſhocks or ſtarts. They commonly ſwim 
kwards by jerks or ſprings, reaching ten yards at once. Greaw. 
Io Jerk, verb ad. [gercken, Goth. to beat, xepeckan, Sax. to 
ke with a quick ſmart blow] 1. To laſh, Sometimes it is written 
I thought to have jer#'d him here under the ribs. Shakeſpeare. 
0 pull or twitch ſuddenly. | | 
0 Hh verb neut. to ſtrike. up, to accoſt eagerly. This ſeems 
the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. Fohn/or. 


But proud of being known will jerk and greet. Dryden. | 
RKEN, Jer Kin, or ores lot cynxel, a coat, and kin, Sax. 
ninutive] 1. A ſhort upper coat, a jacket, a cloſe waiftcoat. A 
may wear it on both ſides, like a leather ieren. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
| ale hawk; this ſhould be written gyr4in. | 

WE *MANCY [goparuc, Gr.] divination by ſacrifices; it made 
: ectures from the external parts and motions of the victim; 
Ws cntrails; the flame in which it was conſumed ; the cakes and 
by . from the wind 7x 3 and from ſeveral other things. 
ou cnEs [of pos, ſacred, and wozryns, Gr. a chief] the 
b or regulars pic the Greeks. poor 4 

_ co P15Ts [igooxoro, of eo, ſacred, and oxonew, Gr. to 
 pcrions, who when they ws) any thing in the victim (at of- 
Ws lacrifice) thzt ſeemed: to portend any misfortune to themſelves, 


2 e uſed to pray that it might be turned on the victim's 


pt abt. [from the iſland of 
une yarn made of wool. _ 


3 2 in the Engliſh channel, 15 miles from the coaſt 


e, longing to oy crown of England, | 
| the name of two provinces in North Ameri - 
berven New Vork and Penfylvenia. * Ma 
2 * the capital city of :Judea or Paleſtine, in Aſiatic 
' 1. an imperial and opulent city, but now ſubje& to the 

l 2 mean, and but thinly inhabited,” | 

A * 

— lun. flower. 8 dei. en 
, r. imer. | 

- 2 Epocha [with chronologers] a Perſian epocha, which 

* rom _ coronation of Peltgerdis, the laſt king of Per- 

Woes 1 erſia being conquered by the Saracens, July 16, 


Jerſey, where much yarn is 


fey Fri bee It a hort rap of leather tied abs 
= Sy which ſhe is held on the fiſt. 5 ky 


= 1 
7B uſed 
* 8 * Kd 1 . 


8 


— 


arce in ſpirit: Bacon. 2. Hungry, 


which oug 


Nor bluſh ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance meet, . 


a root reſembling artichokes in taſte, "hg 


JEW 
 Je'ssanT [in heraldry] ſignifies ſhooting forth, as vegetables do, 
and frequently occurs in feurs-de-Juce. | | . "OY 
Jrss Es, plur. of jeſi, which ſee [with falconers] leather ſtraps faſ- 
tened to a hawk's legs, and ſo to the varvels. : 
To Jas, verb neut. of Fele, or geſtus, Lat. or, perhaps of ſchert⸗ 


zen. Ger. in the ſame ſignification, geficuler, Lat. Johnſon] to ſpeak 
jocoſely, to divert or be merry by words or actions. 7% not with a a 
rude man. Ecclefiafticus, 5 | 
JesT, fact. [from the verb] 1. Any thing ludicrous or meant only 
to raiſe langater, a joke or banter.. As for ze/t there be certain things 
t to be privileged from it. "ow. 2. The obje& of 
jeſt, a laughing-ſtock. Let me be your %. Shakeſpeare. 3. Man- 
ner of doing or * feigned, not real; ludicrous, not ſerious; 
game, not earneſt. He ſpoke and did thoſe things in jef, which 
would have become a king in earneſt. Grew. | 
He who laughs at his own Jz3T, ſpoils all the mirth of it: 
And not only ſo, but makes himſelf ridiculous, or, at leaſt to be 
ok'd upon as a perſon who has an exceeding good opinion of his own 
Wit. 
; Better "loſe a JesT than a friend; 3 
There are very few, or perhaps none, but what are convinced of the 


truth of this ſaying; and yet the itch of breaking a jeſt has ſuch a 


power over the minds of many, who have a great opinion of their own 
wit, that they hazard not only the loſs of a friend, but of their own 
ortune and welfare, rather than ſtifle it. 1 
Je'sTER [of ie, Eng. geſticulator, Lat. a mimick; for in antient 
times, the mimicks aſe geſticulations or geſtures in breaking their jeſts 
to the company] 1. A jocoſe perſon, formerly kept by priaces, &c. 
to break jeſts for their diverſion; a buffoon, a jack-pudding. Looſe 
fellows do paſs up and down amongſt gentlemen by the name of 
jeſlers. Spenjer. 2, One given to merriment and pranks. Shallow 
jefiers. Shakeſpeare. z. One addicted to ſarcaſms. 
| Now as a jeſſer I accoſt you . 
Which never yet one friend has loſt you. Sewi/7; 
Je'sTINGLY, adv. [of jeſting] in a jeſting manner. fm 
Jzsva'T1, an order of monks, ſo called from their having the name 
of Jeſus often in their mouth. 2 VE - 
8 adj. [of jeſuit] which has embraced the principles of 
the Jeſuits, | 1 
. pertaining to, or like the Jeſuits; alſo equivocat- 
ing. ? 


Tesu!'T1CaLLY, adv. [of jr/aiticat] after the manner of the Jeſuits ; 
alſo with equivocation. | - h hk 
de [of de juſuite, Fr. a religious order, ſo denominated from 
Jeſus] certain religious men of the ſociety of Jeſus, firſt founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, a native of Guipuſcoa, in Spain. This is now the 
moſt famous religious order in the Romiſh church. Ignatius, in the 
year 1538, having aſſembled ten of his companions at Rome, prin- 
cipally choſen out of the univerſity of Paris, made a propoſal to them, 
to form a new order; when after many deliberations, it was agreed to 
add to the three ordinary vows, of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, 
a fourth, which was to go into all countries whither the pope ſhould 
pleaſe to ſend them, in order to make converts to the Romiſh 
church. | | 
rd Powder, the drug quinquina, or cortex peruviana. 
z'sUs [Inozs, Gr. Fo/buah, Heb.] a Saviour, Thou ſhalt call his 
name JEsus ; for he ſhall save his people from their fins.” Matt. c. i. 
v. 21. See CurtsT, CERINTHIA NS, and INCARNATION, com- 


pared. | | | 
JeT [gagates, Lat. XAZAT, Sax. jayet, FR) 1. A black kind of 
brittle ſtone. Jet is a very beautiful foſſil, of a firm and very even 
ſtructure, and of a ſmooth ſurface, found in maſles, ſeldom of a great 
ſize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, having a grain 
reſembling that of wood. The ancients recommend jet in medicine, 
but it is now uſed only in toys. It is confounded with canal coal, 
which has no grain, and is extremely hard, and the jet is but mode- 
rately ſo. Hill. 2. A yard; ſometimes written yate, obſolete, for gate. 
What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, _ ; 
What pullet dare walk in their jet. Tuſſer. 20 
To Jer, verb neut. ¶ jetter, Fr.] 1. To caſt; toſs; or to carry tlie 
bodyin a ſtately manner; to move up and down in a friſky manner, to 
ſtrut. Contemplation makes a rare turkey- cock of him; how he jets 
under his advanced plumes. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſhoot forward, to 
jut out, to intrude upon. ; ann, | 
Think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a prince s right. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To jolt or be ſhaken ¶ Jetter, Fr.] Upon the jetting of a hackney 
coach ſhe was thrown out. Wiſeman. 12 | 
JeT 4Eau, Fr. the pipe of a fountain which throws up the 
water into the air; a ſpout or ſhoot of water. : 
- - - Thus the ſmall iet which haſty hands unlock, | 
Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. Pope, _ 
Ar adj, Lok jet]. 1. Made of jet. 2. Black as jet, of the 
colour of jet. Of a jetty black. Brown. | 
Je'Tsam, or Jz"Ts0N [prob. of jetter, Fr. to throw up] goods, 
merchandiſes, or other things, which having been eaſt over-board in 
a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon the ſhore, and belong 
to the lord admiral. Ke | 


12 4 * 


I wer [jeweel, jeweelen, Da, joyau, Fr. 3 Ie. 596, Sp. and 
ue, commonly. adorn 


Houſe, an office, where care 


© Je'weLLER [ jouailier, Fr. pigellire It. jezero, Sp.) a dealer in, or 
worker of I I will _ — 3 1 thall den de in diamonds 
and all ſorts of rich ſtones. ad, 1 g 8 


** 


Jzw'zLEY, 


Wetur [of jewel]: the place or office where Jewels are kept ; 
ſo the art and myſtery of a jeweller, © | 
Te'wess, a female Jew. 5 
| Te'wisn, pertaining to the Jews, s. 3 
Jews Ears from its reſemblance to the human ear. Skimmer. duri- 

tal judæ, Lat] a plant, a kind of muſhroom, of a ſpongy ſubſta 
a fungus tough and thin, and naturally, while growing, of a rumpled 
figure, like a flat and yariouſly hollowed cup: Its fides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, ſo as to repreſent in it ridges 
ke thoſe of the human ear. Its ſubſtance is like leather, and 
its colour very dark. It is light when dry, of a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and nauſeous taſte, Jt generally grows on the lower parts of the 
trunks of elder trees, eſpecially where they are decaying. It is not 
much uſed by phyficians, but the common people cure themſelves of 
ſore throats with a decoction of it in milk. Hill. 

 Jews-nary. See Jews TRUMP. 

Jews-MaLLow, fach. 1 Lat.] a plant whoſe leaves are 
2 alternately at the joints of the ftalks ; the flower has five 

eaves, which expand in form of a roſe, the pointal becomes a cylin- 

2 fruit filled with angular ſeeds. Ranwolf ſays it is ſown in great 
plenty about Aleppo as a pot herb, the Jews boiling the leaves of 
this plant to eat it with their meat. Miller. 

EWS-STONE, a ſtone otherwiſe called a marchafite ; an extraneous 
foſſil, being the clavated ſpine of a very large egg-ſhaped ſea urchin, 
petrified by long lying in the earth. It is of a regular figure, oblong 
and rounded, ſwelling in the middle, and gradually tapering to each 

end. It is ridged and furrowed alternately in a longitudinal direction, 
and its colour is a pale duſky grey, with a feint caſt of duſky rediſh- 
neſs. It is found in Syria, lodged in a looſe, ſandy ſtone or a marly 
very hard earth. It is diuretic, but has been falſely recommended as 
2 lithontriptic. Hill. | 

Jews-TRUMP, or [ewsS-HARP, a muſical inſtrument held between 
the teeth, which gives a ſound by the motion of a broad ſpring of 
ſteel, which being ſtruck by the hand, . againſt the breath. _ 

Ir [ zip, Sax. tof, Teut.] a conditional conjunction. 1. Suppoſe 
that, n that, Abſolute approbation without any cautions, qua- 
Jifcations, / or ands. Hooker. 2. Whether or no. Uncertain / by 
augury or chance. Dryden. 3. Tho', I doubt whether, ſuppoſe it 
be granted that. Such mechanical circumſtances, F I may fo call 
them. Boyle. 3 | | 

Iona'vus, Lat. a wild beaſt called the ſluggard. 

Fexgovs, aj. [ignens, Lat.] fiery, containing fire, emitting fire, 

aving the nature of fire. Ignorant of the immediate way of gneous 


ſolutions. Glanville. | 
Ionr'rzrOVs [of Jenifer, pe] bearing or producing fire. 
 Jonr'eLvovs [ igai uus, Lat.] running or flowing with fire. 
© Texr'cxnovs [| :;gnigena, Lat.] ingendered in or by fire. 
© Tewr'POTENCE To ignipotens, Lat.] efficacy, prevalency againſt, 
vr power over fire. | 
GNI POTENT, 25 [of ignis, 
fiding over fire. Pope's Homer. 
Tens Lat. fire. ef 
Tons Afudlls, Lat. [with ſurgeons] actual fire, that which burns 
at firſt touch, as fire itſelf, or heated ſearing irons. BEG, 
Ienrs Judicium, Lat. [old law] purgation, or clearing a perſon's 
ſelf by fire, or the old way of fiery ordeal, | 
Icnts Perficus, [with ſurgeons] a gangrene, a carbuncle, or fiery 
plague-fore . 
loxis Potentialis, Lat. [in ſurgery] potential fire, a cauſtic or burn- 
ing compoſition, which being laid on a part of the body for ſome 
time, produces the fame fed as fire. | 
Tents Reverberii, Lat. [with chemiſts] a reverberatory fire, the 
_ of which beats back upon the veſſel, and is heightened by bel- 
ows.. A 
Fexrs Rote, Lat. [with chemiſts] a wheel fire, is when the flame 
in the furnace runs round like a wheel, covering the crucible, &c, 
entirely over both at the top, and round the fides. | | 
Ients Sacer, Lat. the diſtemper called St. Anthony's fire, or the 


fire, and poters, Lat. powerful] pre- 


ſhingles. LY | K. eld Mn: 
. igen Szppreſponis, Lat. [with chemiſts] a fire above the ſand. 
5 rs fpieeftris, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſort of pimple otherwiſe 


925 N | . | 
To Tenrre, verb a. [of ignis, Lat. fire] to kindle, to ſet on 
fire ; the eight - O clock bell, ſo 


fire. Ignite it in a crucible. Grew. 
IcniTE'G1um, Lat. the covering of 

termed from the injunction that king William the Conqueror laid upon 

his . ee their fires and lights at that hour, upon the 
nal of a bell. | | | Reb 

12 Tron, Fr. ¶ from ignite] 1. The act of kindling or ſetting on fire. 


The laborant ſtirr'd the kindled nitre that the zgnition might be pre- 
ſently communicate. Boy/e. 2. [With chemiſts] the application of 


fire to metals till they become red-hot, without melting. 

Tens TELE, . fof aite] inflammable, capable of being ſet 

on fire. Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur or nitible 
Lat.] vomiting out fire. Vulcanos and 


parts. 


Icno'BLE, Fr. [ignobile, It. ignobilis, Lat.] 1. Being of mean birth, 
not noble, not of illaſtrious race. gh ve crowd. Dryden. 2. 
Woritefs, not deſerving honour, vile, baſe, of no repute or 


N, 


1 
- 


bein 
 efteemn ;- ufert of chinge or perſond. Her toyal dock graft with igned/e 
5 Sbaule/ gear. * | | i 
Inv, Adv. fof e] 1. Ignominiouſly, diſhonouradly. There 


ſcatter d o'er the field ig fly. Dryden, 3. Baſely, vilely. _ 
Icx0M1 NOUS 7 guominigſo, It. ggnommniofus, Lat.] 
diſhononrable, full of ſhame or reproach; d z uſed both of 
 perfons and things. One fingle, rapacious, ob{cure, g, pro- 


Jeder. Sau. | | 
ade. [of you « 


* 


B. 


5 a . Nee 
14422 4 20 


nce; 


I 
_uſed 


* 


ceived with hanour” after their defeat, 
queſt. Addiſon. 2 aus with aa ther cm 
Ion uus, Lat. [i. 6. we know not] 1. A term uſeq 
jury, which they write upon a bill of information ſo by the gray, 
of criminal caufes, hen they approve not the evider, the inguftg 
/ ence 
or too weale to make 7 true preſentation ; and then al 8 deſelht 
upon the party is ſtopped as to that fault, and he del; "ter enquin 
further anſwer. 2. An ignorant or filly fellow, , ubered with 
3 A low word. Tell an ignoramus in ana ted 
ono ance [ignorantia, Lat. .; rance, Fr, ; 
rancia, Sp.) 1. Ut of knowledes, mite. . lt ins. 
themſelves are that moſt complain of igncrance in gthe leanet 4 
Want of knowledge, difcovered by external effects i Hooks, z 
has a plural. Forgive us all our ſins, negligencies ks, 
Common Prayer. | ; any, 
I'enoranT, ag. Fr. ignorante, It. and Sp. ; ü 
knows nothin of a 8". 750 unsegusinted wk 18 12 1. N 
learned. So fooliſh was I and igacrant, I was a; Ae, W 
Unknown, undiſcovered. | Jam, 
If you know aught which does behove 
Thereof to be nary 1mpriſon't not '7 knowledge 
In ignorant concealment. Shalkeſpeare, 
3. Having no knowledge of ſome particular; with f Ie 
be ſo ignorant of their own right. Bacon. 4. Unacquainet th 
F ; 1 
a good ſenſe; with of. Jgzorant of guilt, I fear not ſhane Drive 
5. Ignorantly made, bunglingly performed. 9 
His ſhipping, == 
Poor ignorant bawbles, on our terrible ſeas 
, Like eggſhels mov'd. Shakeſpeare. 
T'onoRanT, ff one untaught, one uninſtructed. 
Did I for this take pains to teach, 
Our zealous 7gnorants to preach? = Denhay, 
I'SNORANTLY, adv. [of ignorant] without knowledge, tik 
through ignorance. We fometimes miſtake his blunder fr hang, 
and are fo jgnorantly fond as to copy after them. Wat, 
To LR RE, verb act. [{gnorer, Fr. ignoro, Lat.] not to know athing, 
to be ignorant of it. This word Boyle endeavour'd to introduce, but 
it = not been received. I ignored not the fitter interpretation, 
oyle. | 
Tabs SCIBLE [ igneſcibilis, Lat.] fit to be pardoned or forgina, ca. 
pable of-pardon. | op 
Vexus FaTuvus, Lat. [4. d. a fooliſh fire) 2 certain meteor, which 
appears chiefly in ſummer nights, and for the nol pat frequents 
church- yards, meadows and bogs, conſiſting of a ſomewhat viſcous 
ſubſtance, or a fat exhalation, which being kindled, refed a kind of 
thin flame in the dark, but having no ſenſible bu ofen flying 
about rivers, hedges, c. becauſe it meets with a fur of air in thoſe 
places, and it frequently cauſes people to wander out of the way. 
The country people know this meteor by the nameof Jackuitha la. 
horn, and Will of the <viſp. Vapours ariſing from puriked water 
are uſually called zgnes fatui. Newton. 
I. H. S. are a contraction of the words 
Lat. i. e. Jeſus the Saviour of men, a motto 
monly make uſe of. It is ſometimes alſo taken to 
minum ſanfiiſimus, i. e. Jeſus the moſt holy of nen: 
monly it fignifies the former, the middle {etter being 
the Greek long E. PL * 
I ſhould rather have ſaid, it is a mere alain, B —_— 
the three firſt letters of the Greek word, which anſwers 10 Jeſu 
Latin and Engliſh. | ine m Skinner! 
Jie [of gige, Dan. or geig, Ger. a fiddle, r- * 
or of gigue, Fr. giga, It.] an airy, briſk kind of dance, 
Theſe jig-given times. B. Tohn/on. Jely, to dn 
To Jie, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to dance cn 19 
lightly ; expreſſed in contempt. The jigging par ® 
dances. Locle. 5 g dances or PW 
Jen KER, fab. [of jig and make] one 8 bur be nen 
merrily. Vour only jiemaker * What ſhould a man de 


Shakeſpeart. : ;oht couni 
Ji uuon, ſabſ. [a cant word] a knick-knack, 4 lig 
vance in machinery. 


t 

12 [of Julia, or Juliana, Lat.] a cox), 1 55 

II Flirt, a ſorry wench, an idle bagg*8* Mr bye. Þ 

_ Jar [giba, Iſland. to entrap in an c aiminniie of gh 

from giglot by contraction, or gillet, or gillot, t g 4% and 

the ludicrous name for a woman. It is alſo calle ls or di 

Jobnſon] 1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, ) 

' Dilitary fortune plays the i 

With the brave, noble, honeſt, 

To throw herſelf away on fools. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

ſtateſmen farces writ. Pope. ; dia point, 1 

To ]JiLT, verb act. to cheat, deceive, of rg ber ano 

tering his love with hopes, and then leav 15 0 

man paſſionately in love that he is jilted. nicking' 09% 

LTING, part. adj. [of to jilt deceiving, - 10 in be Pon 

by ſome ſtrumpet and lewd woman, * 

amobrs. See II r, and To JI r. FER 425 ** # 
To JixcLE, verb neut. [a word made fro / Ai, v 

the ſound intended to be expreſſed. Johnſon) 

reſpondently. There zingling 

Jincus ſubſe. [from the verb] 1. _— 

judges are nine parts in ten of — x 

jingle: wit. Dryden. 2. Any thing ſoun * 5 
plant where. ſavages are, do not only en 


ingler, but uſe them juſtly. Bars, 4 wks, 
EEE 
church or public 12 , Fr.) an ear of co 


long iles extend. Pope. 2. 


P's when | 
We n0thin 
Hiium © 
dominata, 


lus lonirun bat 
which the jeſuits com- 
fignify Jeſus lo- 
but molt com- 


taken for H 


He rifled all his pokes and fobs * 
Of gimcracks, whims, and figgumbu's. L 
11, a quarter of a pint ; this is commonly I 


erhap 


Fitts ld the , 


ae 


_ ILL 


. ear, Lat. in anatomy] the cavity or hollowneſs 
22 7 oy Bick bones the Hanks that contain the ſmall 
| guts Ge. Ons, plur. (of iſe; which ſee] the ſpires or beards of corn. 
ien J ore: a little lane. 
| ET. , TY 

106. %, Sen on [wa Gr.) the third of the ſmall guts, 
by reaſon of its Wa and windings, and beivg iv length 
; ands breadth. It begins where the gut jejunum ends, 


| monly cal 
E {ytion OT 1 


| 80 % thrives well in England, and is a hardy ſort of tree. The 


| Spaniards have a ſort they call enzina, the wood of which, when old, 


ine 2 veltal virgin (as it is ſaid, was gotten with child by 
| 3 bank of the river Tiber, and brought forth twins, Ro- 
nulus and Remus; for which fact ſhe was ſet alive in the ground, and 
E her children expoſed hard by the ſame river; but being found by 
Fauſtulus, the king's ſhepherd, he brought them up. 
[1c Paſfon [with phyſicians] a kind of convulſion in the belly, 
a nervous colic, whoſe feat is the ileum, which is a painful wringing 
or twiſting bf the guts, when the periſfaltic motion is inverted ; or 
hen the upper part ſinks or falls into the lower, the ſame that is 
called chordapſus and val vulus, from wole, Lat. to roll. 
lic Veel, Cin anatomy] the double forked veſſels of the trunks 
f the great artery, and the great vein of the belly, about the place 
bere the bladder and womb are ſituated. 
rc, or I'viac [iliague, Fr. iliacus, Lat.] pertaining to the 
2, or lower bowels. | 
WE I1cus Externus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, 
t takes its name from its ſituation, ariſing from the lower and inner 
Wart of the os ſacrum, and is inſerted by a round tendon to the upper 
Wart of the root of the great trochanter : the uſe of it is to move the 
gz. bone ſomewhat upwards, and turn it outwards. 1 
iacus ern, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, ari- 
ng from the inward hollow part of the ilium, and joining with the 
as magnus, is inſerted with it under the pectineus, ſo that they 
ch ſerve to move the thigh forward in walking. | 
s, plur. of iliad [ined plur. of mas, Gr.] the title of one 
= Horzr's heroic poems, ſo called, as the ſcene of action is upon 
2 mg and plains of IL IUu, which is only another name for the 
e. PI / | 
lu, or Ti10s [with anatomiſts] the ſmall or thin gut. 4 
Lv, or II 108, Lat. {with phy ſicians] the twiſting of the ſmall 
oben their coats are doubled inward, and there is ſuch a ſtoppage 
nothing can paſs downward. See II E us. 


1 Irn O, [with eee the upper part of the bone called oſſa 
dominata, ſo called, becauſe it contains the gut ilium, which lies 


een it and its fellows. It is a large bone, and connected to the 

of the three ſuperior vertebræ of the os ſacrum. 

Its, adv. [ealc, Sax.] eke, alſo. It is ſtill retained in Scotland, 

Kd denotes each, as i/k ane of you, every one of you. It alſo fig- 

bes tbe ſame, as Macintoſh of that 7/4, denotes a gentleman, whoſe 

ume, and the title of his eſtate, are the ſame, © 

| NE ſhould it not yſhend __ 

our roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 

\ dane Of Rofalind, who knows not Roſalind, 1 
Ihbat Colin made, % can I you rehearſe. Spenſer. 

It, before words beginning with /, ſtands for in. 

'LL, an abbreviation for I ll. | 


5 | eons "Mey: . | | 
_ WL, 24j. [an abbreviation of evil, and retaining all it ſenſes ; ſee 
i, Dan. worſe, worſt, irr. comp. and ſuperl.] 1. Bad or 
w__ FTI reſpect, contrary to good, whether phyſical or moral. Nei- 


een air only that maketh an z, ſeat, but 1% ways, il markets, 
Shou. Bacor, 2. Sick, diſordered, not in health [ I know 
chat evil is ever uſed in this ſenſe. obn/on,] 

$ You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon, 

II For I am on the ſudden ſomething 14. Sbalgſpeare. 

L Urr, fubf. 1, Wickedneſs. I to man's nature, as it ſtands per- 
e hath 2 natural motion ſtrongeſt in continuance. Bacon, 2. 


e une, miſery, 
" Sclin uo can all ſenſe of others ili eſcape, 
2 1 . Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tate. 


adv. 1. Not well, not rightly in any reſpect. 

well, pect. Ill at eaſe both 
and all. her train. Dryden. 2. Not eaſily. II/ bears the ſex a 
R one's fate. Dryden. | 
%Y ms, A 980 is uſed in compoſition to expreſs any bad qua- 


x , hg. the craft of ill-deſigning men. Swift, 


2 3 „ treaſon of her i/-choſen huſband over- | 
ol III news comes g- pace: 4 . E 
t n c 
$6 | aan ſooner than we would have it; for that is all the ſaying 
py | * III. weeds ares a- pate. „„ 
7 | vis toujours. It. Paæxi craſcono ſenza in a argli. 
0 5 ILL, wy, "Bs y to or of children who grow a-pace. 4 
„ lo acerabilit, Lat.] whole, or uncapable of divi- 
Oy Wa caruapue 10 5 . - pe. 3 
1 laura, clo illaorymebi lis, Lat. ] uncapable of weeping. . 
al. b another . Taler Las. 1. Gradyual entrance of one thing 


Piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the #/lap/e of th 
oy over like fre. Norris. 2. Sudden —— — 
1 e is . 4 , | f : f 


alk is oft . 
d Preſery? 8 | 
1 erde eimer, in the fvift-il/apſe 


3 Of accident diſaſtrous, Thomfan, 


ith 


. LA rsE b, part. adj. [illagfur, Lat.] fallen or ſud gently in or 
pon. ny | | 

TolILLa"quear, verb act. [i/laqueo, Lat.] to entangle; to entrap;. 
to enſnare. I am ;/lagueated, but not truly captivated into an aſſent 
to your concluſion: More. 


ILLA'QUEATED, part. adj. [illaqueatus, Lat.] intangled or in- 


ſnared. 
ILLaQuEA'TION [of ;/laqueate] 1. The act of catching or enſnar- 
ing; The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion or pen- 
dulous illagusation, but alſo ſuffocation. Brown. 2. A ſnare, any 
thing to catch or entrap. | | 
1 Lat. an inference or concluſion drawn from premiſes. 
ILLa'TIVE, adj}. [illatus, Lat.] relating to illation, or concluſion. 
Such cauſal particles as, for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of reaſoning, as 
well as the //ative particles, then and therefore. Matis. | 
ILLA'TIVELY, adv. [of illative] by way of inference. 
ILLAUDA'BLE [:Haudabilis, Lat.] unworthy of praiſe. Meltow. 
ILLECE'BRA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wall- pepper, or ſtone- 


Ria ali. [of i/liczo, Lat.] an allurement or enticement. 

ILLEGAL [of ix, neg. and /egalis, Lat.] contraty to law. An i/- 
legal patent. Swift. 1 „„ | 

ILLZOA'LIT v, ſub. [of illagal] contrariety to law; The Ilegali- 
ty of all thoſe commiſſions. Clarendon. ; | | 
ILLEGALLY, adv. [of illegal] not according to law, in a manner 
contrary thereto, 

 ILLe'Galntss [of i/lggal] contrary to law. 9 | 

ILL EGIBLE, adj. [of in and /egibi/is, from lego, Lat. to read] that 
cannot be read. Howel. 25 ; 

ILLEG1'TIMACY {of i/legitimate] ſtate or quality of baſtardy. 

ILLEGi'TIMATE [zegitime, Fr. illegitimo, It. and Sp. of illegiti- 
mus, Lat.] unlawfully or baſely born, belonging to a baſtard, not be- 

otten in wedlock. Being i/legitimate, I was deprived of that en- 
2 tenderneſs: Addiſon. | 

ILLEG1'TIMATELY, adv. [of illegitimate] not in wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'T10N [of illegitimate] baſeneſs of birth, the ſtate of 
one not begotten in wedlock. Falſe and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of i/[egitimation. Bacon. a 

ILLE“VIABLE [of /evar, a law term] that cannot or may not be le- 

vied, recovered, or exacted. He rectified the method of collecting 
his revenue, and removed obſolete and zHewialle parts of charge. 
Hale. | 5 N 

ILLTAVOURED, deformed, An old illſaucnred eaſtle. Sidney. 

ILLFA'VOUREDLY, adv. [of ilifavoured] with deformity. | 

ILLFA'vOUREDNESs,' deformity. 

ILLYBERAL I Hliberalis, Lat.] 1. Ungenteel, not noble, not ingenu- 
ous. The charity of moſt men is grown ſo cold, and their religion 
ſo illiberal. K. Charles. 2. Baſe, niggardly, not generous, not muni- 
ficent. That earth did not deal out their nouriſhment with an over- 
ſparing or #//iberal hand. Woodward. 

ILL!BERALLY, adv. [of illeberal] ungenteel, baſely. 

ILLIBERA'LITY [/liberalitas, Lat.] niggardlineſs, unBountifulneſs, 
meanneſs of ſpirit, want of munificence. The ://iberality of parents 
in allowance towards their children is an harmleſs error; Bacon. 

ILL I“ CIT ¶illicitus, Lat. ilicite, Fr. zllicito, It.] unlawful, . 

To ILL!GuTEN, verb ad. [of in and lighter] to enlighten, to illu- 
nate; a word I believe only in Raleigh. Every day we ſee the air 
illigbtened. Raleigh. Is 

LLI'MITABLE [of in, neg. and lines, Lat. a limit] unbounded, 
that cannot be limited. The idolatry was direct in the people, whoſe 
credulity is illimitable, and who may be made believe that any thing 
is God. Brown. | 2 

ILLIMITABL V, adv. [of illinitable] without capability of bounds. 

IrL1'MiTED [of in and mes, Lat. i/limite, Fr.] unbounded, inter- 
minable. | 

ILL!" MITEDNEss [of i/limited] exemption from all bounds. The 
abſoluteneſs and limiteane/s of his commiſſion. © Clarendon. 

ILL1'ncTvs, Lat. [in medicine] broth or liquor that may be ſup- 
ped, as an electuary or lohoch. 7x. 

 ILLTQUaTED, part. adj. [illiguatus, Lat.] melted down. 

It.L.1Qva'T10N, Lat. the act of melting down one thing in another. 

ILL!TERATE [:/literatus, Lat.] not learned, untaught. The igno- 
rant and z//iterate embraced torments and death. Tillotſon. 

ILL1'TERATELY, adv. [of literate] unlearnedly. 


ILL1'TERATENEss [of z/literate] unlearnedneſs of ſcience, The 


i/literateneſs and impoſtures of thoſe that pretend fkill in it. Boyle. 
ILLITERATURE [of i/{ and literature] want of learning, Want of 
holy orders, illiterature or inability for the diſcharge. Aylife. 
ILLNA“TURE [of i/{ and nature] habitual maſevolence, want of 
humanity. ature inclines a man to thoſe actions that thwart and 
ſour, and diſturb converſation. South. 1 
ILLNA“ TUR TD [of ihature] 1. Habitually malevolent, wantin 
good will. Theſe ill qualities denominate a man ilinatured. South. 
2. Philips applies it to land; not yjelding to culture, untractable. 
The fondly ſtudious of increaſe, a 8 
Rich foreign mold on their l. natur d land 
Induce. FJ. Philips. 2 
ILLNA'TUREDLY, adv. [of ill. natured] with ill- nature, in a peeviſh 
manner. a | 


. 


ILLNA'TUREDNESS [of nature] want of a kindly diſpoſition, 

I'LLNzs8 [of ops Sax. and neſs] 1. Sickneſs, want of health. On 
the Lord's day which immediately preceeded this %% 8%, he had re- 
ceived the ſacrament. Atterbury. 2. Badneſs or inconvenience, natu- 
ral or moral. The ://ne/5 of the weather. Locle. 3. Wickednels. 

Art not without ambition, but without 
The 11hreſs ſhould attend it. Shakeſpeare. 

IL LOG CAL {ot in and logical] 1. Not agreeable to the rules of lo- 
gic, unreaſonable. An inference ſo utterly lagical. Decay of Piety. 
2. Ignorant, or negligent of the rules of reaſoning. Bold and z;{/ogi- 

ILLo'c1CALLY, adv. [of illogical] in a makoce contrary to the rules 

of reaſoning, 8 | So 
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ILL 
| F ; 
To ILLv'oz, verb a#. Cilludo, Lat.] to mock, to jeer, to play upon, 
to deceive, to torment by ſome contemptuous artifice of mockery. 
T"iHude him with ſuch bait. Spenſer. f | . 
To ILIE, verb act. [;/luminer, Fr.] 1. To enlighten, to illumi- 
nate. T'Ilume that part of heaven. Shakefpeare. 2. To adorn, to 
brighten. /lzm'd with fluid you T homſon.. | 
b 


LLU MIN ABLE, Capable of being enlightened. - 
ILV MINARY, pertaining to illuminating. | 
To ILLv'MINaTE [illuminer, Fr. illuminare, It. illuminar, Sp. illu- 
minatum, ſup. of illumino, from lumen, Lat. light] 1. To enlighten, to 
ſupply with light. All nature is illuminated by a ſingle light. Wotton. 
3. e adorn with bonfires or feſtal lamps. 3. To enlighten intellec- 
tually with grace or knowledge. He illuminates the mind with ſuper- 
natural light. Locke, 4. [With painters] to beautify, to ſet off; to 
lay gold or colours on initial capital letters, and other .omaments, as 
was anciently done in manuſcript books. 5. To illuſtrate. To z//u- 
minate the ſeveral pages with variety of examples. Watts. 6. To gild 
and colour maps and prints, ſo as to give them, as it were, the greater 
light and beauty. | 
ILLUMINA'TION, Fr. [illuminazione, It. illuminaciòn, Sp. of illumi- 
natio, _ 1. The act of enlightening or ſupplying with light. 2. 
That which gives = A body illightened and an illumination cre- 
ated.. Raleigh. 3. Feſtal lights, as lamps and bonfires as a token of 
j Windows with 7/Juminations grac'd. Dryden. 4. Brightneſs, 
ſplendor. The illuminators of manuſcrips borrowed their little from the 
illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work. Felton. 5. In- 
fuſion of intelleQual light, knowledge or 8 Forms of prayers 
imploring God's aid and bleſſing for the illumination of our labours. 


Bacon. 


lighten, having the power to give light. What admits the illumina- 

tive action of fire and is not ſeen, is called air, Digby. | 

- ItLv'minaTive Month [in aſtromony] that ſpace of time, during 

which the moon gives light, or is to be ſeen” betwixt one conjunction 

and another.. B | 
ILLumina"ror [from i//uminate] 1. One who gives light. 2. A 

gilder or colourer, &c. of writing, &c. one who decorates manu- 


| ſcripts with pictures and other ornaments of various colours at the be- 


ginning of chapters, See ꝗth ſenſe of illumination. Raleigh. 
- ToILLU'Ming, verb act. [illumi nor, Lat. illuminer, Fr.] to illumi- 
nate, to enlighten, o ſupply with light. | " 

The — blaze. 

Far round illumin d hell. Milton. 

2. To adorn, to ſet off with decorations. 

To Cato Virgil paid one honeſt line, 

O may my country's friends il ilumine mind. Pope. 
ITV“ uixEb, part. adj. a term uſed anciently of ſuch as had been 
baptized, and aroſe from a cuſtom of putting a lighted taper in the 
hand of the baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace received 
thereby. I ſhould rather have ſaid with JI usr ix MAR TTR, who flou- 
riſhed long before ſuch idle and ſuperſtitious ceremonies were introdu- 

| ced amongit us, © Becauſe the perſons, who in baptiſm DEDICaTED 
themſelves thro' Chriſt (as St. Juſlin expreſſes it) to God, the ab/olute 
Loxp and FarunER of all things, had their minds well gxLicnTENED 
with the knowledge of theſe truths ; and in particular of the indiſpen- 
ſable neceſſity of a free and voluntary regeneration from the wain con- 
verſation tranſmitted to them by their fathers, before they were admit- 
ted to that moſt ſolemn ordinance. Jus ri Apolog. 2d Ed. Rob. Ste- 
Zhen. p. 160. This uſe of the word ſeems to have been as old as the 
apeſlolic age; as appears from Heb. vi. 4. and Heb. x. 32. See 
BayT15SM, and PrtmrTive Chriſtianity compared. ; | 
ILLu'MineRs, or ILLU'MINaTORs, painters and gilders of manu- 
ſcript capital letters. See To ILLuminaTe. | 
ILLu's10n, Fr. [i//ufione, It. iluſion, Sp. of illuſio, Lat.] a mockery, 
a falſe repreſentation or ſhew, a ſham or cheat, error, or rather a /a//z 
appearance to the mind. | | 
and deceiv'd no more, 

They own th' z/lufion, which deceiv'd before. | 

: N TasBLE of Crpxs. 
ILLv'svs, 77 [of lluſus, Lat.] deceitful, &c. deceiving by falſe 
appearance. //ufive dreams. Blackmore. 

LLU'SORY, adj. [illuſoire, Fr. of in luſorius, Lat.] deceiving, frau- 
"_ The fallacious and 7/u/ory uſe of obſcure or deceitful terms. 
E. | | 

ILLu'stiveness, or ILLU'SORINEsSS [ of illaſſve and illuſory] mock- 


* . 


ing nature, deceitfulneſs. 
o ILLUSTRATE, verb a#. (i/Iftrare, It. iluſtrar, Sp. illuſtra- 


tum, ſup. of illaſtro, Lat. illufirer, Fr.] 1. To make clear and evident, 


to explain. Hlaſtrate matters of undeniable truth. Brown. 2. To 
brighten with ! ght. 3. To brighten with honour. 
Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter'd knights among, 
IAuffrating the noble Iliſt. F. Philips. | 
ILLvsTRA'T1ON, Fr. ee It. zliſtraciòn, Sp. of illuſtratio, 
Lat.] the act of making clear, evident or plain, expoſition. The 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be of ule for their illu- 
ration. Locke. 3 | | 3 
ILLUsTRA'T1VE, ach. [of illufirate] having the quality of clearing 
or gy They play much upon the ſimile or il/uftrative argu- 
mentation. Drown, | 
ILLU'sTATIVELY, adv. [of illuſtrative] by way of illuſtration or 


8 cation, Brow. 

' /ILiv'sTRIOUs [i/luftris, Lat. illuftre, Fr.] eminent, famous, re- 
nowned, noted, noble, excellent. The moſt i//frious titles are de- 
rived from things ſacred. South. 

HTV“ AIO ‘v, adv. [of illuſtrioui] eminently, renownedly, no- 
bly, conſpicuouſly, That he might more illuſtrioufly manifeſt his cha- 
rity. Atterbury, © FA | 

II Us raiousvEsSs [of zulifrious] illuſtrious ity, famouſt 

- nobleneſs, 88 7 E 

- -ILLUYTAMENTUM; Lat. ſin medicine] an ancient form of an exter- 
nal medicine, like the ceroma, with which the limbs of wrefflers and 

others were rubbed; ſpecially after bathing. - 

ItLY'zicvs, Lat. fin botanig writers growing in Dalmatia, in the 
countries to the north-eaſt of the gulf of Venice. | 

Ju, abbreviation for J am. 


An idol, a falſe image. Thou ſhalt not make unto the 


ILLU'MINATIVE, adj. [illuminatif, Fr. of illuminate] tending to en- 


IMB. 


Tu is uſed commonly in compoſition for in before u. 
IMace, Fr. [imagine, It. 2 Sp. — put te, 
of imago, Lat.) 1. A natural lively repreſentation of an i Of ig, 
to a ſmooth tg? ee ſurface, generally uſed for * 0PPoled 
preſentation or likeneſs of a thing, either natural or 1 Ru te. 
or picture. Whoſe is this mage and ſuperſcription 2 5, 1. a latue 

"es 
image. Deuteronomy. 3. A copy, repreſentation, lkenef, ay raven 
He made us to his image all agree, l 

That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be 
Or not the maker's image, or be free. Dryden m 
4. Semblance, ſhew, appearance. The face of things 1 | 


image bears. Dryden. Fe 
Imace [in phy ſics] is the trace or mark which outward biets; Tl 
preſs upon the mind, by means of the organ of ſenſe ak ** 7 | 
ture drawn in the fancy. We may have a clear idea of "as a | fr 
one thouſand angles; but the image or ſenſible ideas we bl and BY: 
2 by fancy from the image of a figure that has nine label | wr 
atts. ; | 
Iuack [in optics] is an object projected on the baſe of 2 0m | - 
mirror. diſcourſe "Op _ 
Imaces [in diſcourſe] any thoughts proper to prod Leer 
and which 7 a kind 8 r. to Ne A0 15 1 per 
ted ſenſe, ſuch diſcourſes as ſome perſons, when by king 4 IF 
ſiaſm or extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, they {en ty fe thine bea 
whereof they ſpeak. I 1 2 
To Imace, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to repreſent, ty copy by the bell; 
fancy, to imagine. How are immaterial ſubſtance; ty be _ 1 1 
which are ſuch things whereof we have no notion? Hh. hs to m 
I'Macery [of image] 1. Painted or carved work, Eyely with f. | too! 
gures, any ſenſible repreſentations of figures, An ala cared with | D 
cunning imagery. Spenſer. 2. Show, appearance, The paint and | 
imagery, that attracted our ſenſes, fade. Rogers. 3. Copies of the eur 
fancy, falſe ideas, imaginary phantaſms. Ihe inagey of 2 nel. recei 
choly fancy. Atterbury. 4. Repreſentations in writing, ſach defer. * Tc 
tions as force the image of the thing deſcribed upon the nnd. 1yih 3 
there may be in this poem any inſtance of good imagery, Indi. _ 
IMa'cINABLE, Fr. {immaginabile, It. of imaginabilis, Lu] thitmay _ cc: 
be imagined, poſſible to be conceived, Sunk into the gart da- phy 
neſs imaginable. Tillotſon. EE 
Ima'cinaBLENESs [of __ capableneſs of being imayined, 4 
ImMa'cinaxT, adj. Fr. forming ideas, imagining what the force of FI Te 
imagination is either upon the body :maginas!, or upon another body, 3 rims 
Bacon. 1 
Ima'GiNARINESS [of imaginary] the quality of not having 2 real 1 . 
exiſtence, but only in the fancy. . 5 "= 4 
Ima'cinary [imaginaire, Fr. immaginario, It. incgiari, p. ina· 3 ro 
ginarius, Lat.] fancied, exiſting only in the imagiaion, Fortune 13 Aj To 1 
nothing elſe but a power imaginary. Raleigh. „ nake b 
IuAGINA“Tiox, Fr. [immaginazione, It. imagination, Sp. imagina- EF ning 


gam, Port. of imaginatio, Lat.] 1. Is an appellaton ade mind to the bm 


hantaſm or image of ſome corporeal thing impreled in the bran: 7 
Or it is a power 1 faculty of ce foul, by which it conceves wa ® on 
ideas of things, by means of certain traces and inpreſons that ha 1 
been before made on the brain by ſenſation or refetion; the power pur wit 
of repreſenting things abſent to one's ſelf or other Imagination | un. | To I, 
derſtand to be the repreſentation of an individual thou. Imaging: Jody, to 

tion is of three kinds, joined with belief of that which uy - 
joined with memory of that which is paſt, and of ting pt _ 
if they were preſent. Bacon. 2. Idea, conception, mage pr Pro im 
Deſpair darkens all her imaginations. Sidney. 3: Contrvance, 1 ö bed ſou! 
Thou haſt ſeen all their vengeance and all their e oy r, as ſe 
me. Lamentations. But the author of that nob/e poem call 10 if 1 proper. 
Koal. JY 


ERA 4c re are certain po 
Jures of Imagination, obſerves, * that the between the organs 0 


man nature, which ſeem to hold a middle place der bar bee 
bodily ſenſe, and the faculties of moral perception Ss KS 
called by a very general name, TAE Powzss of 7 ores were To In 
As they are the inlets of ſome of the molt exquilit P tare foug $ boiling 
acquainted with, men of warm and ſenſible temps) art, 


abound chiefly in ideas of that claſs, they of co a 
nal character, and all the different ple ares they © =” 
eneral, PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. % | bing un 
Ima'cinaTIVE [imaginatif, Fr. immaginatien e une 
Lat.] apt to imagine, pertaining to or full 0! 57 o that vil 
Witches are imaginative, and belicve oft-times 2 
they do not. Bacon. : and 2%] fan 
IuACINA“TIVENESS [of e ee Lo * 3 
neſs; alſo ſuſpiciouſneſs, jealouſy, thoughtfulne | l. e 
To Ima'cins, verb af. [ imaginer, Fr. yr 
Sp. and Port, imaginor, Lat.] 1. To cane 
ſuppoſe, to paint in the min The repeate with the int Ache 
of ins ined parts of duration and expanſion vi cmagind * 
ber. Fe. 2. To ſcheme, to contrive. / 1 gal be 
vous device. P/alms. 3 rms idess. „. 
IMA'GINER for imagine) one who 1ma 27 We the a0 a 
did it by firſt telling che imaginer, and after — 
Bacon. : 
Ina'cinzs, Lat. [among the Romans] ir houſes, W. 
which 8 * the porc wa Dong of pin 
caſes ; which were carried about at their _ nll” 
entries. | | ty | 
To Ius A Lu, verb ad. . = 5 — drugs, ar he 
; wi 4s. 8: 
Sp.] to anoint a dead „ - cloſe 
and banc, ] 


Sc. in order to preſerve it. 8 
To Imsa'nk, werb act. lof in, 
or keep up within banks. 


f 5 It.] a ſtop or ſtay upoi ſhip- To IuBO“wER, verb af. [of in and bower] to cover with 2, 
d e . 3 un go out by yea — N to ſhelter one . en-, walks. 7 _—_ 
ing by pub a | icher come in or go out. See MBO WMENT [of imboso] an arch, a vault, Not ſo much as an 
| that none ſhall either en A * near oo of the walls left. Bacon. | 5 f 
EMBARGO. | pr.] to ſhip, to or put on ſhip- AJMBRA'CERY [a law term] the act of tampering with a jury; the 
ard; alſo to rr to _ to be in with 4 N. of which is 207. and impriſonment at the pleaſure of the 
ard; l | | judge. * 
See To EMBARK- i the aR of putting or going on To IukRA “NOL E, werb ad. to entangle; a low word, 
. 86e K eee 122 : | 2 7 18 Sol b . They're catch'd in knotted — like nets; 74MM] 
d bas, Fr.] made lower in value, In which when once they are imbrangled 


/ rt, adj, ſof im, an | « | . 
I 282 8 See To EMBASE. | The more they ſtir, the more they're tangled: Hudibras. 
1 IE, verb act. [of im, and batailler, Fr.] to draw an Imprica'TED, adj. [with botaniſts] applied to the leaves of ſome 


, "2M a it in order of battle. See To EM BAT - plants which are hollowed in like an imbrex or gutter-tile. 
army up in battalia, or diſpoſe it in order 4 IuBRICA“TION [imbrex, Lat. with Archie be act of makin 


e's rn [imbecille, Fr. imbecillis, Lat.] weak, feeble, wanting CN a 3 - roof-tile; Concave indenture adorned wit 
| 17 ind or body. | 5 - neat 20. ess. erham. TOTES | | Nr 
2 = 3 a {from the adj. This word is corruptly InBROCA'DO, Sp. cloth of gold or ſilver, | n us 

| vritten embezzle) to weaken a ſtock or fortune by clandeſtine ex- - .ImBRO sus, barb. Lat. [old records] a brook, drain, of water- 


| ropriations. Not ſuffering their perſons to be op- courſe. | „ 
n 8 ebe 4. Tayhr: 5 | Pg: þ To ImBro1'DER [of im and Broder, Fr.] to make flowers or other 


TuBEC1LENESS, or IuBECT'LIT Y {imbecilio, Lat. imbecillite, Fr. im- figures with a needle; on ſilk, cloth, &c. See EmpRotper, and its 
- Jilita, It.] weakneſs, feebleneſs of mind or body. A weak and im- derivatives. | | rs 


aroueth imbecility and imperfection. Hooker. IuBROI DEREN [of imbroider] a worker of imbroidery. 
e ws 7 [enbelir, Fr. abbellire, It.] to adorn, | IMBROIDERY [of im and brogerie, Fr.] imbroidered work. e 

| -beautify, ſet off, or grace. See To EMBELLI5H. | To ImnRoO1L, verb act. [of im and brow!ler, Fr.) to cauſe. broils, 
| 4s Tup2LLISHING, or IMBE'LLISHMENT [embelliement, Fr. ab- ſtirs, or quarrels ; to put into confuſion or diſorder, to ſet together 

Feallimento, It.] an ornament or re iy, See EMBELLISHMENT. y the ears. See El iI. 8 5 
| | To Iunr'zzLE; werb aft. [of imbrcillis, Lat. weak, g. d. to weaken] To IMBro'wn, verb act. [of brown] to make brown, to darken, 
| | to make away with, wafte, or purloin'; ſpoken of things committed to cloud. : Imbrown'd in native bronze, lo Henley ſtands, Pope. 

| toone's truſt, This ſhould be written 7mbecile ; which ſee.  ImBRo'wneD, rendered opaque, ſhady. SHE 466 
| TuBe'zZzLEMENT, Waſte, conſumption, ſpoil. Wen thi unpierc d ſhade 5 
| | Jubini'TION [imbibition, Fr. with chymiſts] the act of eager re- 8 Imbrown 4 the noontide bowers. Milton, LS 
| ceiving or drinking in any liquid thing. To all made faction there is To IAIR VE, verb act. [of in and brut; imbus, Lat.) t. To 
| | received an inbibition. Bacon. | moiſten or wet, to ſoak or ſteep much or long, as to imbrue the hands 


To IxBTBE, verb af. [imbiber, Fr. imbewere, It. embeber,Sp. of in blood, z. e. to commit murder. Embrucd with the chriſtian blood. 
in and bibo, Lat. to drink] 1. To ſuck or drink in. The warm wa-  Knalles, 2. To pour, to emit moiſture; obſolete. | 
cer inbibeth more of the ſalt. Bacon. 2. To admit into the mind, to | Some bathed kiſſes, and did oft embrue | 
WE rcceive by education. Prejudices it has imbibed by cuſtom. Locke, Or The ſugar'd liquor through his melting lips. Spen/er. 
6 5729 | To ImBrU'TE, verb act. [of im and brute] to render brutal, or like 


= apply'd to good inftruftion ; as, | . f NT 
YN Then wing your journey forward, till you reach a brute beaſt. This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
ue 4%, and 1151 BE the truths ſhe'll teach. To InBRuUTE, verb act. to fink down to brutality. | 
—_ | Table of CEBES. The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
. To drench, to ſoak. [ This ſenſe, though unuſual, perhaps un- Imbodies and imbrutes. Milton. 
| cximpled, is neceſſary in the Engliſh, unleſs the word imbue be adop- To Impu'E, verb act. [imbuo, Lat. This word, which ſeems want - 
| ed, which our writers ſeem not willing to receive. Johnſon] This ed in our language, has been propoſed by ſeveral writers, but not yet 
earth imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallic ſalt. Newton. adopted by the reſt. Inbũ, Fr. the participal adjective is only uſed] 
 1121'szs [of zabibe] that which drinks or ſucks. Salts are ftrong 1. To tincture deep'with any liquor or die. Throughly embucd with 
: ibers of ſulphureous ſteams. Arbuthnot. | black. Boyle. 2. To ſeaſon one's mind with good principles, virtue, 


To In “TER, werb ad. [of im and bitter; beten, Sax. ] 1. To learning. Thoſe that are deeply imbued with other principles. Digby. 
WE make bitter, 2. To deprive of pleaſure, to make unhappy. Let them To Imsu'rsE [embourſer, Fr.] to ſtock with money, alſo to put to 
unguiſh their paſſions which inbitter their lives. Aadiſan. 3. To 2 ſtock of money; this ſhould be written emburſe, © 20 UT 
Wexalperate, to provoke. | „ e 6 BE IM BU“ SEM ENT [of imburſe] money to put into a purſe or ſtock. 
 12L4\'zzD, part. adj. [of in and blaye, Sax.} made to blaze, ſhi- + IuITAPTLITY [imitabilis, Lat.] the quality of being imitable, 
ung. See To ExnLtaze. do ns VER The multifariouſneſs of this 7matibility. Norris. eee 
W 1MBLa'zonary, or IMBLA"ZzonRY [of Slaxon, Fr.] ſhield and co- ImiTaBLe, Fr. [imitabile, It. of imitabilis, Lat.] 1. That may be 

ours with coat-armour, '&'c, Milton. KORS | imitated. The characters of men placed in lower ſtations of life are 
Io Iuno p [of im and beige, Sax.] 1. To make up into one more uſeful, as being imitable by greater numbers. Aerbury. 2. 
body, to bring together into one maſs or compan 7). 0 Worthy of imitation. The moſt bat men, and ſeparate from all in- 

I by vow am fo embodied yours, MEL DYES table qualities. Raleigh. b e B63 (it 
That ſhe which marries you muſt marry me. Shakeſpeare. I'MITABLENESS lol imitable] a capableneſs of being imitated. 

To inveſt with matter, to join to a body. More than our im- To TmyTarTE, verb act. [imiter, Fr. imitare, It. ymitar, Sp. imi- 
died ſouls can bear without laſſitute. Glanville. 3. To mingle toge- far, Port. of imitatum, fup. of imito, Lat.] 1. To follow the example 


* 


1 s can bear! Chill 

4 Wer, as ſeveral ingredients. 4. To condenſe to a body. 5. To incloſe; of another, to do the like according to a pattern, to endeavonr'to re- 
z proper. The ſame metal or mineral imboced in ſtone, or lodged in ſemble. We imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
15 0f coal. Woodward. | l | out of your muſkets. Bacon. 2. To counterfeit. That ſuſtained an im:- 


| To Iunop v, verb neut. to coaleſce, to be united into one body or tated ſhield. Dryden. 3. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, ſo 
Daß. They imbody and run into one. Locke. 2ãtã2ilꝗves to uſe parallel images and examples. For ſhame! what, imitate an 
To Iuno“1L, verb neut. [of Boi] to move with violent agitation, ode! Gay. 510. 596 an 5 


ue , mee | | 1 - 
apt W 2; wes liquor in a caldron. The knight zmboiling in his haughty = i 8 Fr. [i mitaione, It. ee Sp. of imitatio, hat] 
| Ae. 4 nler. 2 £3 3 | f 1. e act o 2 itati . „e 4 . f 0 | 
15 . ay IMBO'LDEN, werb ac. [of im and bold; of bald, Sax.) to make - theſe arts are — ws 1 de ae 6 — * 8 
uur 50 va age Their virtues and ſuperior genius inbolden'd e. NON: 1 py To which » 2 as. a One 3. A method 
a em. ; e i nv LONG of 1 | ee 
2 ; A « 33 RED, part. adj. [of im and border; bordure, Fr.] bordered, illuftr A * for hors.” = oem For reien Ta ey 
dc. . g c ng rders, or ranged by. bogs, of” | border ; as, - 3 2 e Fer _ _ Fowl the words and ſenſe, 
dine, | Nb IRE | 5 ; but forfakes them as he tees occahion.  Dryaen,.' | © 
5 FTT. v0 1 e I reprdſented by # woman 
ey U . FFP pg 3 in one hand a painter's pallat and peneils, and i other 4 
5 | ae 1 e im and bordure, Fr.] to encompaſs _ | at her feet an kn ; all enblems * — * 5 TY 
„eder. dee EMBORDURE, © ES MITA TIONE, Or IMITAZZIONE ¶ in muſie boo J a icular 
1. gn cnamrncs of ompann when ack pu mew mi wie 
e To dun on verb 2. [of bee] 1. To hold on the boſom, to Imitative of the r 
which er, Vit the folds of one's garments, to hide under any co. FTrurArtuge [with grammarians] verbs that expreſs any kind of 
* r aff Gn im Nm in trees. Thomſon. 2. To admit to the heart 0 as . to take after the father; as to imitate his ac · 
5 1 * eee e ee ons, humour, c. CHF. n! 
2 „ Yu ON let | RE Fel n #460 fol Iurra- rox, Lat. [imitateur, Fr. imitatore, It. imitador, Sp.] he 
11 g bene, part. g. [of im and 4%, from des, 0e7 „EE y moment pr oma tree wget 
ain ideas | Te —— By Whom in blifs imboſom'd fat the "Bp? Pong | — e Fr. 2 k. San e Lab) ſhe | bes 
CöͥõͤĩÜV—᷑» 
To uno; „ I ux AMA cvrarE [immacule, Fr. immaculato, It. immaculade; Sp. of 
il | lng agi — _ 9 Speer | 82 my her into a thicket. immaculatus, Lat.] 1. Unfpotted, ſpotleſs, undefled. To dec this 
—_ Wraring, on Which 2h; ; imboſſed work, a fort of carving or commandment immaculate and blameleſs. Hooker.” 2. Pure, clear, 
r thiok | ieh the figures ſtand out above the fim n which limpid; im t. Thou clear, immac: 'filver fountain 
He now © Emnosment, Tr. CLE T9 3 e its: 4 Fay, and An 

— «6 That 7 4. * of bound) to incloſe, to ſhut in, _=_ ImMAa'CULATENESS [of immaculate) ſpotleſiieſs, undefiledneſs.  * 

| PT a impounded in this beautepus clay. Sager r. 2 The this Ce R 92 

Ws be prey rags. . Cof 29] to vadlt, to arch. Imbowed win. Thou haſt Immanachd. Milton. , 


1 
if 


Iuzy ! Tetiring-places for conference. Bacon | 24 Ius wx mani, Lat „ 7 979 

Ur | : . "ts  Tawawx [immanis, Lat.] huge, vaſt, e edt. 

g . l [of in, neg. and Jewel] having the bow- Ra ls 1 2 [of , Lat.] inherent, Eternal.” Obi 

| EMBOWS FFP Ce oy notions we have of the infinite perfections of the 
| 0 wo 3-200 IE? 5 8 tan FH1 | | 6 Z 2 F 80 | vin 
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IMM 


divine nature, to fate or ſuppoſe any new immanent act in God. 
South, N Q ' | g a g 15 a th 
IMA“ Mir EST, adj. [of in and maniftf!] not plain, not manifeſt. 
Inman feſt and unknown. Brown. N i 5 
IMA NTV [immanitas, Lat.] cruelty, outrageouſneſs, fierceneſs, 
favageneſs. Such immanity and bloody ſtrife. Shakeſpeare: | | 
ImMarcE's31BLE [immarceſſibilis, of in and marcefio, Lat.] never- 
fading, that cannot wither or decay. | bat a 
ImMmarce'ss1BLENEss [of immarceſible] never-fading nature, &c. 
ImMa'RTIAL, adj. [of in and martial] not martial, not warlike. 
My powers are unfit, 
My ſelf immartial. Ch . 


To Iunasx, verb af. [of in and maſt] to cover, to diſguiſe. - To 


 immaſe our noted outward garments. Shakeſptare. 5 : 
IuMATE RIAL [immatertal, Fr. immateriale, It. immaterial, Sp. im- 
materialis, of in and materia, Lat. matter] 1. Not conſiſting of mat- 
ter, incorporeal, diſtin& from matter. Angels are ſpirits immaterial. 
Hooker, 2. Of little or no conſequence, impertinent, having no re- 
lation. [ This ſenſe has crept into the converſation and writings of bar- 

barians, but ought to be utterly rejected. Johbr/0n ] 2 
IMMATERIA'LITY [immaterialits, Fr.] quality of not being made 
up of matter, diſtinneſs from body or. matter, incorporeity. When 
we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a ſpirit, we infer its ins. 
materiality. Watts, _ | 


IMMATE'RIAL1ZED, ach. [of in and materia, Lat.] incorporeal, di- 


ſlinct from matter. No trouble to immaterialized ſpirits. Glanwille. 
IMMATE'RIALLY, adv. Na immaterial] in a manner not depending 
upon matter. The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our ſenſes imma- 
terially. Brown. . | | 4: | 
IuMATERIATE, adj. [of in and materia, Lat.] incorporeal, not 
conſiſting of matter, not having a body. A virtue which may be 
called incorporeal and immateriate. Bacon. © | 
 ImmaTu'ke [Jmmaturo, It. immaturus, Lat.] 1. Unripe. 2. Not 
come to perfection, not arrived at completion, An ill meaſured and 
immature counſel. Bacon. 3. Early, haſty, done before its time, come 
to paſs, before the natural time, Call not that death immature, if a 
man lives till ſeventy. Tayler. | Vee i 
IxMATuꝰAE [in medicine] a term applied to the aliments and ani- 
mal juices not ſufficiently digeſted or concocted. LET 
| IMMATU'RELY, adv. 5 immaturo] before the time or ſeaſon, out 
of ſeaſon, before ripeneſs or completion. of 
ImmaTu'rITY [immaturita,It. immaturitas, Lat.) unripeneſs, incom- 
pleteneſs. Faults committed in an immaturity of age and judgment. 
Glasville. : 14 1 1 
IAM EABILIT Y [immabilis, Lat.] want of power to paſs, Inmea- 
bility of the juices. Arbutbnot. Mn 
 ImmEA'SURABLE [of in and 
ſured, indefinitely extenſive. Churches, reared up to an height im- 
meaſurable. Hooker, | | aa 916 2600 r 
_ - TMBA'SURABLY, adv. [of immeaſurable] immenſely, beyond all 
meafure. The Spaniards immeaſurably bewail their dead. Spenſer. 
IMMECHA*NICAL,.adj. [of in and mechanical] not according to the 


laws of mechanics. Lo ſhow any thing that is immechanical, or not 


according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature Cbeyne. 


IME DIAcY [{[immediate, Fr.] perſonal greatneſs, power of act- 


ing without dependance; this is a harſh word, and ſenſe peculiar te 
Shakeſpeare. Johnſon. Wüsten | 
+3 io no CS d ond 
| Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which zmmediacy may well ftand up 
And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſpeare, 7 
IME“ DIATR [immediat, Fr. immediato, It. and Sp. of :mmediatus, 
of in and medius, Lat.] 1. That acts without means, not acting by 
| ſecond cauſes. To be aſcribed to the immediate will of God. Abbot. 


This, in the moſt „rid and proper ſenſe of the word, expreſſes that 


act of Gop Tax FaTHER, by which he produced his firſt, and (in a 
ſenſe) his only-begotten Son. Go having produced all other beings 
ur {or THRO'] him. See FigsT Causz, and Mediate Ack 
a A on oh © | 
2. That follows, or happens preſently, inſtant with regard to time; 
Prior therefore ſhould not have written more immediate. Supply in- 
mediate. Shakeſpeare. e. B adnÞ vie 
And arm'd with more immediate power, | 
Caualls cruel filence to her ai. Prior. 4% it] 
3. Without any thing between, proximate, being in ſuch a ſtate with 


reſpect to ſomething elſe, as that there is nothing between them. 


Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes. - Burnet's Hiſtory. = 

\ . IMMEDIATELY, adv. [of immediate] 1. Without the intervention 
of any other cauſe or event. Immediately by bimſelf, or mediately by 
the hands of the biſhop. South, 2. Inſtantly, at the time preſent, 
without dela gg. | ors td e an 
SR TESTING Vith him at Eaton Þ BEES TONS 
2. Immediately to marry. Shakeſpeare. 
IAN 01aTENESs [of immediate] 1. Preſence, with regard to time. 
2. The. ſlate of following another thing without any thing coming be- 
tween. 3. The acting without means, exemption from ſecond or 
intervening cauſes. Ye. „ enn i ag ert 
2 MEE RICABLE [;mmedicabilis, Lat.] incurable. Wounds immedi- 
cable. | . - 


. r 
Dee of immemorabilis, Lat.] not worthy of remem- 
*brance, not rem | | . 
IIA {immemoricl, Fr. immemorabile, It. from in and ne- 
morin, Lat. memory] that is, out of mind, or beyond the memory of 
nan ; being of ſo long continuance, that its beginning cannot be 
vn or traced. Long immemorial practice. Sound. 
"  TMMEMORIAL [1n a law ſenſe] a time immemorial, that was before 
the reign.of our king Edward II, 
IMMENO'RIALYZ88 [of immenorial] the quality of being out of 
mind, or beyond the memory of man. 1 
IIA E'usE, Fr. imm It. and Sp. of immenſiu, Lat.] being of 
ſo great or large an extent, that it cannot be meaſured or by 
any, finite meaſure, unmeaſurable, infinite, unbounded. ite or 
immez/e eſſence bath no.relation unto body, C. ; 
sl T, adv. [of immerſe] infinitely, beyond meaſure. The 


> -Y 


4 
2 


void ſpace of our ſyſtem is immen/ely bigger than all its corporeal 
maſs, Bentley, | | . 


ſpace, we get the idea of immen/ity. Locke. See Comms ea of 


meaſure] immenſe, not to be mea- 


IM M 


IMIE“NsENESS, or IME“ NsITY [immenfit?, Pr. 1 
menſidad, Sp. of immenſitas, Lat. unmeaſurablenet l. in. 
greatnels, an amplitude or extenſion that cannot be 95 Ubounges 

nite meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated 2 any 
we find in ourſelves of repeating as often as we y; 8 be Power 


IMMENSURABI'LITY, Or IMME'NSURABLENEgss [of inn... I 
uncapableneſs, or impoſſibility of being meaſure. nene value 
IMME'NSURABLE of in, neg. and menſarabilis, Lat]; I 
being meaſured. | 1 2pable of contr 
To IAA CE, verb ad: [immergo, Lat. ſee Barg] +, x gion, 
plunge into water, or ſome liquid. ] to Up In 
IMME'RIT, ab. [immerito, Lat.] want of worth or Nee contr 
fon and my own zmmerit tell me it mult not be for ne. gel, le. the g 
IMwE'rsE, for IMME'RSED, part: adi. [immerſus, Le) hig {tribut 
vered, ſunk deep. Inquiry of things immerſe in matter. pA I 
; To IaxuE'RSE, verb ad. [immerſum, ſup. of immergs, Gr | Id 
dip or plunge over head and ears, to put under water ar 3 
or cover deep. More than a mile immer, d within the 3 Lat.] 
3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſſion. Inne) « Di, gurtal, 
rors of the church of Rome. Addi/or. | e u dee. | 


 _Immit'rsED, or IMME'RGED, part. adj. ſof inn | 
which ſee ; immerſus, Lat.] plunged oQ 3 kaya 


Immr'ss10n, Fr. [immerſione, It. of imimerſio, Lat. 1. The 20 He 


Ls 


dipping, plunging, or pulling any body into a fluig hel 
1 all over, excepting that part which he ade Hae 
her hand during this i2:2erfpon. Addifor. 2. I he flate of ful; : | Os 
| BY the ſurface of a fluid. 3. The ſtate of being oni | 13 
oft in any reſpeft. Too deep an inner ſion in the fas cor EE 
terbury. See Fink ars of ie, 4. * 1 


„Ian ERL [with aſtronomers] ſignifies, that any planet is hey 3} 
ning to come within the ſhadow of another, as in eclipſes; and 50 ro I 
ever the ſhadow of the eclipſing body begins to fall on the bah 5 


ſed, they ſay, that is the time of the immerſion; and len! 
of the "FA that is the time of the emerſion. . = ; 
IuMerSion [with chemiſts] is the putting metals er nerd nv bn 
ſome corroſive matter, to reduce them to powder. | never 
IMMERSION [with phyſicians] a method of prepuig + nette, FF l 
by ſteeping it in water.. 599% 
IMEX SUS Muſculus, Lat, [with anatomiſts] a muſck df the an WE. Whic 
which ariſes from its whole baſis in the upper ard lowerrid, ad is in ace. 
ſerted in a ſemicircular manner, into the neck of the oy huner, In law) 
_ IMMETHO DICAL [of in and metbodical, from methuu, lat.] wit __ 
out due method or order, confuſed. M. Bayle compars the anſyer- Ning on 
ing of an immetbodical author, to the hunting of a cc A. dance 
MMETHO'DICALLY, adv. [of inmethodical] afer in innethodica I [chovE 
or irregular manner. . Wy of the 
To IMm1cRraTE, verb neut. [immigro, Lat.] t pak, or come uur 
VR | | | | inmove 
I'MMinExcE [of imminent] any ill impending, fate of being neat WW to thei 
danger; an obſolete word. | ove 
I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear or death, „, 
But dare all inminence that gods and men MU x1: 
Addreſs their dangers in. Shakgjrarr | 3 4 Sp.] 
1 MMINENT, Fr. [imminente, It. and Sp. in niun, Lat,] approach-  <ommon 
ing, at hand, ready to come upon a perſon, hanging over the head, WE from an 
threatening ; always in an ill ſenſe. Whatdangers at any time are in. at of me 
minent, what evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and not > ve 
we. Hooker. Ren v 4 | 
 TawixenTtREss [of imminent] teadineſs to come upon dd, 0. Ie $f 
ſtate of being, or as it were, banging, juſt over our heats. | | 4 0 
To IuUINOLE, verb act. [of mingle] to mis, to unite rhings toge⸗ * 15. 
ther. Where purity and peace inmngle charms. Ten. Ven = 
Imminu'TION [imminuo, Lat.] the act of diminilking, 0 1 Th Ba 
decreaſe, diminution. . Did not a providence continually overtee With 
ſecure them from all alteration or inminution. Ray, city of _ fi 
e vu ae [of iz and miſceo, Lat. to mingle] inch f I are = 
being mixed, _ t 5 Vofl erer u 
2 M1's$10n [immiffio, from in and mitto, Lat, to fend] inf 1 ae 
the act of ſending in; oppoſed to emiſſion. 1 Kd res. T. 
To Iun1'T, verb ad. | immitto, Lat,] to inject, to RE ſon wi Dur 
To IMI x, verb act. [of in and mix] to mingle. ds - "kk, om from 
mam immixt, inevitably pulled down the ſame defiructon 7 ee and 
ilton. | | 5 n och li- ical 
Immi'xABLE [of in and ay. impoſſible to be ming! | — u is pecu 
quors as may be clear, of the fame colour and inn Altan Lat] ice founde 
Immonr'LirTy [immobilits, Fr. immobilita, It vate tg Nobo. ce is 4% 
unmoveableneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs, want of motion, E J, oe, whi 
Weakneſs, immobility and debility of the vital force. 134, 5p. % 5 
IMMo'DERATE [ immoders, Fr. immoderato, It, excefive df _ / D; 


2 » 193. 2 
ng that 
; prion the 


with im. 


_— e beyond the bounds of moderation, 
orderly. Not a ited with violent paſſions, or Ds 
derate cares. Ray. bo rely, Oe Drying l 
IMMo'DERATELY, adv, [of immoderate}] exceſſive) | 
immodorately, and chapping it. Burnet's Theor): jon, excels 
IMMo'DERATENESS [of immoderate] immoderan"s joy & 
IMMO'DERAT1ION, Fr. [immoderatio, Lat. witho 
ceſs, want of moderation. 15 
Immo'pesT Clams: 4 Fr. immodefto, It. yr 755 
1. That has no modeſty, wanting ſhame, cha, 
immodſt to write to one ſhe knew would flout her. 
Unchaſte, impure, wanton, bold, laſcieto ent, 
Iunoadgs deeds you hinder to be Aout“ Dy, . 
| But we proſcribe the leaſt immodef 555 gg 2 
35 ———— The moſt immodeſt word. 8 
able, exorbitant, arrogant. A 
1 A [of immodeft, immodeſe, * * 
] without modeſty. ). Re | 
f MMO'DESTY ſine Fr. inmoch lid, Lau fen 
of 'modeſty, or ſhamefacedneſs, indecency 0 l 
i . Pope. ole, Lat. immoler, F — elm v 
. 


12 
1 


kl in iber, w ſacrifice, Forced to hel, e, 
their vanity. Boyle, 


— 


mu 


of immolatio, Lat.] 1. The 


| | i It. 983 . 
ban N Ton, ph offering Tactics. In the picture of the Log 
| at of ſacrificings Abraham acrißcing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed as 4 
| lion of gy 3 2. The ſacrifice 1 7 8 4 2 «Jags 
5 ; ; t Dec . 
e por 1ations than the moſt ſavage heathens F ni A Akt 2 


"of in and moment] trifling, 1 
_ 1 toys. Helene. 
and moralis, Lat.] of depraved morals, 


wanting regard to the laws of natural reli- 


o MENT, #4}. 
Torn a dae wore: 
/ of in, a 

[uMo * — its 


aum Jeg Lat. f morality, or 
Fon, di, of im and moralitas, Lat.] want of morality, 

4 Dunn“ e 2— of virtue, diſhoneſt, Who encourage 
4 gel :mmoralities, to whom all the bawds of the ward pay con- 
the gr 1 | : 
x ſof immoral] in a manner contrary to morality. 


! iger, Lat.] diſobedient. 
| uno EAT * 70 . Fr. immortale, It. of immortalis, 
rw 1 dying, exempt from death. The king eternal, iin- 
. ";aviſible. ;mothy. 2. Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively. | 
* Like terror did among th' immortal. breed, . 80 
| Taught by her 98 that 8 may bleed. Waller. 

3. Perpetual, never ending. I have immortal longings. Shake- 


heart. "WE" 5 os py e * 2 TS 
8 . ; talite, Fr. immortalita, 
| uTY [immortalitas, Lat. immortaitte, | 
7 eee 8 5 the ſtate of that which is immortal, ſtate of 
erer dying, life that never ends. This corruptible ſhall put on in- 
3 ion, and this mortal immortality, Corinthians. we 1 
0 Ino ATALIZE, verb act. [immortaliſer, Fr. immortalare, It: 


WE, mortalizar, Sp.] to render everlaſting, to exempt from death, to 


= te. r 4 1 . | 
2 Mortal things deſire their like to breed, 
That ſo they may their kind inmortalixe. 


Davits. ED | 


I think, peculiar to Pope. Johnſon 
Na che year preciſe, 
I When Britiſh bards begin t' immortalize. Pope. ge 
ius rALL r, adv. Tron immortal, Eng. immortaliter, Lat.] ſo 
Ws never to die, perpetually, He cannot wallow immortally in his 
cual pleaſures. Bentley. | N = 
54 — VEABLE, ad), 6 in and moveable, Eng. immobilis, Lat.] 
WE Which cannot be moved, unmoveable, not to be forced from its 
ee. An immozeable baſe to place his engine upon. Brown 2. 
b law] not liable to be carried away, real. The immoveable eſtate. 
7. 3. Unſhaken, pl 
ig on himſelf remains immoveable, and ſmiles at 
dance about him. Dryden. | | 
ao ABLE Feaſts, ſuch feſtivals as conſtantly are upon the ſame 
Wy of the month, though they vary as to the day of the week. 
WEIMMo'veaBLY,. adv. [of immoweable, Eng. immobiliter, Lat.] in 
inmoveable manner, in a ſtate not to be ſhaken. Inmoveably 
70 cheir duty. Atterbury. | | 
0 'vEaBLENESS [of imnmeweable] unmoveableneſs, unſliaken- 


the madneſs of 


univ 
p.] 1. eat 
commons. | Sidney. 2. Diſcharge from any obligation. To ar- 
from any man's immunity from obſerving the ſame, it were a 
it of moſt inſolent madneſs. Hooker, _ 3. Freedom. Immunity 
u venomous creatures. Brown. | 8 5 
Jo Inu KE, verb af. [of in and murus, Lat. a wall, emmurer, 
r. fo that it might be written eπmure] to ſhut up or incloſe with- 
alls, to impriſon. Lyſimachus 7mmured it with a wall. Sandy,. 
lunv're, ah. [from the verb] a wall, an incloſure; as in Shake- 
me, | S , * : | 

To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures, 

The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 

| With wanton Paris ſleeps. - Shakeſpeare, | : 
WWuv's:icai [of in and muſical]. unmuſical, not harmonious, All 
are either muſical, which are ever equal, or immiſical, which 
ever unequal. Bacon. | 
MuTanrLITY [immutabilitas, Lat. immutabilite, Fr.] unchange- 
es. The immutability of God. Hooker. | 
neren [in God] is an iacommunicable attribute, and is a 


if, on from all poſſibility of change or unconſtancy, both as to his 
| e and purpoſes, When our lexicographer calls this an Ixcou- 
ch li | bi | NICABLE attribute, does he not refer to that manner of exiſtence 
bins, Wh is peculiar to the FIRST Cavs; I meat ef exiftence, an ex- 
lat] nc: founded in neceſſity of nature, and which by neceſſary conſe- 
1 Ka nb ahhh uncapable of admitting any change? This is that 
oute, w 1 


ute, „ t. Treneus ſo excellently deſcribes in thoſe words, 
a & fine fine, verè & ſemper IpEM, & codem mods ſe habens 
ae, gui Es omnum Dowinus. Len. Ed. Grabe, p- 
193. On this attribute St. Euſebius grounds his reaſoning, when 
is chat the FigsT causk and FaTHER of the univerſe was not 

5 on that made thoſe APPEARANCES Which are mentioned in the 

| e Euſeb. Hift. lib. 1. Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 2. And from 
Utribute, in conjunction with abſolute ſupremacy and immen- 


| k St. Toft = = 

00, e « in argues ; When tis faid,. God aſcended from Abra- 
. 1. or, 1 174 ended to behold the tower ; or, 425 God ſbut 

; Lat.) G * Maß; and the like, do not imagine that the unzzcor- 

9. 0 N elf has deſcended, or aſcended from any place. For the 

ih. 1 ATHER. and Lonb of All, neither arrives nor move; up 


. a any place, hor walks, nor ſlecps, nor riſes up ; but in his 
Pn * is) ABIDEs,——Nor does He. move, w is not to 
ſhould H 14 place, nor by the whole univerſe, — How 


conference with any man? or be ſeen by any ? or 


den ſome {mall ſpot of ground? when even the ple 

| dr 4 | of 
Aalen ory 8 commiſſioned N his was too great for the f 8 5 
ges 333 1 rH, then en by obſerving, 
50 — — *Yemz nor Jaa, nor Jacob, nor any other man 
of . Ky; ung and ineffable Loa b of ALL, and of CnRI3T 
nen's m [ii e. Cnaisr] who, according to his L. e. the 

aer d ue WILL, is both : j 8 | 
oy aper] canes en a God, as being his Son, and an angel ſor 
d called from his arte capacity or acting in fub. 


I Io ImMo'sTALIZE, verb neut. to become immortal. [This word 


unaffected. Much happier is he, who cen- 


fof inimunitas, Lat, immunitt, Fr. immunita, It. immu- 
rivilege or exemption. - Granting great immunities to 


IMP 


ſerviency to his w1LL; and whom alſo he has wti.u'p to become 4 man; 
alluding [I ſuppoſe) to that new MebE of ExIsTENcE on which he 
entered, when EMeTYING himſelf of his pre-exiſtent glory, and af- 
ſuming the rox of a ſervant [or rather a ſave] who was before in the 
FORM of a God. Tuſtin. cum Tryphone. Edi Stephan. p. 119, 120. 
gee FixsT-Cavst, and Co-IMMENSE. | a 
Moral Iu nur ALI T [in God] conſiſts in his not being liable to 
any change in his thoughts or deſigns, but that what he wills, he has 
willed from all eternity. 8 | 
Immvu"taBLE, Fr. and Sp. [immutabile, It. of immutabilis, Lat. 
unchangeable, conſtant. By two immutable things in which it w. 
impoſſible for God to lie, we have a ſtrotig conſolation. Hebrews. 
MMU'TABLE Circles [in aſtronomy] are the ecliptic and equator, ſo 
called, becauſe they never change, but are the ſame to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, +I 
Tumv'TaBLY, adv. [of immutable) unchangeably. His love is 
like his eſſence immutably eternal. Boyle. 
ImMuTaA”rion [with rhetoricians] a change, the ſame as hy- 
pallage. | 5 
Ir, ſub. imp, Wel. a ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig] 1. A ſon, the 
offspring, progeny. That noble imp your ſon, Lord Cromauell t6 
ting Henry: 6 8 N 
Moſt dreaded 2 of higheſt Jove, 
Fair Venus' ſon. Spenſer. 0 5 | 
2, [Of impins, Lat. wicked] a familiar ſpirit; a'ſubaltern or puny 
devil, a dæmon, ſaid to attend upon witches. Such we deny not to 
— the imps and limbs of Satan. Hooker; 3. A kind of graff to be ſet 
n a tree. ; | 
To Iur, verb ac. [impio, Wel. to engraff] to lengthen or enlarge 
with any thing adſcititious. Inp out our drooping country's broken 
wings. Shakeſpeare. | | x 
Help the cart ſatiriſts to 7p my rage, 
With all the ſcorpions that ſhould whip this age. Cleaweland, 
To Imp the Feathers of Time with Pleaſure, &c. to divert one's ſelf 
with recreation, 
To Imra'cT, werb 
cloſe or hard. | 
 Inpa'cred, part. adj, [impattus; Lit.) driven in. Inpacted ſo 
thick arid confuſedly together. Woodward. „„ 
To IAA TNT, verb at. [of in and aint] to paint, to decorate 
with colours; obſolete, Such water colours to iz-paint his cauſe. 
Shakeſpeare. | VVV | 
To ImPa'tR, verb act. [impairer, O. Fr. or of im, neg. and pgjoro, 
Lat. to make worſe; or, according to Cafaubon, of ahne. Yor 
par, Gr. maimed or hurt, empirer Fr. to make worſe. Skinner] 
to weaken, to make worle, to leſſen in quantity, value, or excellence. 
To change any ſuch law; muſt needs, with the common people. in- 


att. [impagum; ſap: of impinge, Lat.] to drive 


pair and weaken the force of thoſe grounds whereby all laws are made 


effectual. Hooker. | 

To ImyaiR, verb neut. to be leſſened, to be worn out. Fleſh may 
impair, quoth he, but reaſon can repair. Speer. | 

ImeaiR, /ubt. [from the wi diminution, decreaſe, Impair in 
activity and exchange of faces. Brown. ? 

IMeatrRiNG, or IMPAa'tnMENT [prob. of i, and prjorare, Lat.] 
the act of diminiſhing, leſſening, making worſe ; injury, dimitiution. 
His poſterity, at this diſtance, and after ſo perpetual impairment, can- 
not but condemn the poverty of Adam's conception. Brown. . 
To Ime4'Lt, verb ad. [impalare, It. impaler, Fr. empalar, Sp. of 
in and palus, Lat. a ſtake] 1. To incloſe or fence about with ſtakes. 
2. A way of puniſhing malefactors, by driving a ſtake through their 
bodies. See to EMPaLE. | | 5 

IMP A“LED, undaunted. Milton. e 

IarA“LED [in heraldry] is when the coats of a man and his wife, 
who is not an heireſs, are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, and are mar- 
ſhalled in pale; the husband's on the right fide, and the wife's on 
the left; called alſo baron and femme, two coats impaled. | 

Imea"LEMENT' [of impale] an execution by driving a ſtake, c. 
through the body of a malefactor. ; | 
_ ImeA'LPABLE [of in, and palpabilis, Lat.] that whoſe parts are 
ſo extremely minute, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the feeling. 
Beaten into an impalpable powder. Boyle, © © 

IurA NATION [of im, and paris, Lat. bread] a term applied to the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's ſupper, on account of their principles 
that the body of Chriſt ſubſiſts with the ſpecies of bread in the ſacra- 
ment. | . | | 
 ImPA'NNELLED, part. adj. (prob. of in, and pantau, Fr. a ſquare 
piece] inrolled, or put. into the roll, containing the names of jury- 
men. See EMPANEL. . | | EY 

IMPANNULA'RE, barb. Lat. [in old law] to impannel a jury. 

To IMPa'rRaDISE, werb aft. [ impar adiſare, It.] to put into a place 
or ſtate reſembling paradiſe in felicity. This imparadi/ed 3 
hood made Zelmane's ſoul cleave unto her. Sidney. Imparadis'd in 
on another's arins. Milton. It ſeems only uſed in the paſſive 
orm. ; 

ImPAa'RaDISED, part. 


adj. [of imparadiſe, Eng. of in, and faradiſus, 
Lat. Taex%o®-, Gr.] P ced in a ſtate reſembling the bliſs of para- 
diſe, enjoying a paradiſe, delighted. Milton. * 1: oa 
| IMPaRAsY LLABIC, adj. [of impar, unequal, and Hllabus, Lat, a 
ſyllable] having unequal ſyllables. | 
1 NTUM, barb. Lat. [in old records] the right of pound- 
ing cattle. | boy | * 
N LITY [imparilitas, Lat.] inequality, unequalneſs, unlike- 
neſ* | | | 


8. 

InrARIT YT [imparitas, impar, Lat.] inequality, unlikeneſs, un- 
evenneſs, diſproportion. Hardneſs is cauſed chiefly by the jejuneneſs 
of the ſpirits and their imparity with the tangible parts. Bacon. 2. 
Oddneſs, indiviſibility into equal parts. By pariety or impariety of 
letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on either fide of their 
bodies. Brown. . 


To Iura'rx, werb ad. [of in, and part] to incloſe with a park, 
to ſever from a common. 


Ira xk Eb, part. adj. [of impark, of in, and fark, Eng. of pean- 
noc, Sax. or 


for a park. 


imparcatus, Lat. incloſed in a park] cloſed or fenced in 


lara. 


IMP 


\ Hipsa/ntaxce [law term ; of im, and parlant, Fr. ſpeaking] a 
motion made in court upon account of the demandant, by the tenant, 


on the declaration of the plaintiff, by the defendant, whereby he crav- 


eth reſpite, or another day to put in his anſwer, I a 
"General IMPARLANCE, is when it is ſet down and entered in general 
terms, without any ſpecial clauſe. . 5 4 
Special IMPARLANCE, is when the party deſires a farther day to an- 
ſwer, adding alſo theſe words, /alvis omnibus advantagiis, en 
Imyar80NnNE” [law term] inducted; as, a parſon zmpar/onne, i. e. 
one ĩnducted or put into poſſeſſion of a beneſice. fdavansitc 
To Inya'kr, verb act. [impartior, Lat.] 1. To grant, to give. 
High ſtate and honours to others impart, 1% 
But give me your heart. Dryden. | + alp 
2, To give part to another, to communicate, to deliver one's mind, 
778 5 men come to the knowledge of many things, while men rather 
iſcharge than impart their minds. Bacon. 
INA RTIAL [impartiel, Fr. TER, artia 
upright, diſintereſted, equal in diſtribution of juſtice, free from re- 
ard to party. It is both of actions and perſons. Jove is impar- 
2 nd to both the ſame. Dryden. 
* ImParRTIA'LITY [of im, neg. and partialite, Fr.] diſintereſtedneſs, 
ſtate of not favouring or inclining to one party, c. more than to 
another, equitableneſs, juſtice. A pious — well diſpoſed will, gives 
not only diligence, but alſo impartiality to the underſtanding in its 
ſearch into A, ng South. | SOR | 
| Imya'RTIALLY, adv. [of impartial] equitably, honeſtly, uprightly, 
diſintereſtedly. He only can 1 a title to ſuch a pardon, whoſe con- 
ſcience impartially tells him that he has performed the required condi- 
tion. South. 5 5 3 
IMTARTIBLE, Fr. [of im, and partior, Lat.] that may be imparted, 
communicable, to be conferred or beſtowed. [This word is elegant, 
tho? uſed by few writers. Johnſon] The ſame body may be conceived 
to be more or leſs impartible then it is active or heavy. D; N 
IurASssABLE [of in and paſſable] that cannot be aſſed or gone 
through. There are in America many high and impaſſebl mountains, 
which are very rich. Raleigh. ho | Fra wes hes 
_ ImpassIBI'LITY 12 impaſſible, Eng. impaſſibilite, Fr.] exemption 
from ſuffering, unſuſceptibility of injury from any thing external. 
Two. divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of zmpaſicility, 
or at leaſt not have been wounded by any mortal hand. Dryden. 


* 


Iuya's51BLE, Fr. and Sp. Limpalſibile, It. of impaſſibilis, paſſus, from 


patior, Lat. to ſuffer] uncapable of ſuffering, exempt from pain or 
the agency of external cauſes. A perpetual impaſfible nothing. Ham- 
6 | | 
- TmPA's$1BLENEsS [of impaſible] exemption from pain, impaſſibility. 
Jo reſerve all the {ol jab of this 5 and 5 cry 5 for = 
zmpaſſibleneſs of the next. Decay of Piety. 

*" ImPa's510nNED [of in and paſſion] 1. Seized with a paſſion. The 
tempter all inpaſſtoned. Milton. 2. Wrought up to a paſſion. Milton. 
—InPa'ss1vE, adj. [of in and paſſive] exempt from the agency of 
external cauſes. Forms without bodies and im], air. Dryden. 
"ImeasTa ion [in maſonry] a work made of ſtuck or ſtone, beaten 
to powder, and wrought up in manner of a paſte. Some perſons are 
of opinion, that the huge obeliſks, and antique columns, ſtill remain- 
ing, were made either by impaſtation or fuſion. | 

 TuPA'sTED 2 in and ve covered as with paſte. 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak d and inpaſted with the parching fires, Shakeſpeare. 

IurA“TIRxcE, Er. I impaxienxa, It. impaciencia, Sp. of impatientia, 
g Lat.) 7. Uneaſineſs of mind, or rage, under ſufferings, inability to 
ſuffer pain. Upon thought and not raſhneſs or impatience. Temple. 
2. Haſtineſs of temper or heat of paſſion, 3. Eagerneſs, inability to 
bear delay. A WAA RAT aA . 
IPA TIE NT, Fr. Iimpaxiente, It. impaciente, Sp. of impatiens, Lat. 
1. Halty, unquiet, choleric, vehemently agitated by ſome painful paſ- 
fion. . Inpatient at the death of a perſon. Taylor. 2. Not able to 
endufe, incapable to bear; with of. Fame :mpatient of extremes, 
Pope. z. Unable to bear pain, furious with pain; with of And 
flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. | 4. Eager, 
vehemently deſirous, unable to bear delay, Inpatient for the world, 
and graſps his promis'd pow'r. Dryden. | 
 Tvpa'T1ENTNEsSsS [of impatient] impatience, impatient temper, &c. 
Ira“ riExTTIx, adv, [of impatient] 1. Paſſionately. He conſi- 
dered one thing ſo impatiently, that he would not admit any thing elſe 
bo, he worth conſideration. Clarendn. 2. With eagerneſs or great 
deſire, haſtily, unquietly. 8 
8 


IM PAT RONIZ AT ION 


full poſſeſſion of a benefice. 3 118 e 
„Jo IMPA TRONIZE, verb ad, Lean er, Fr. of in and patronixe] 
any ſeigniory; an unuſual word. 


parrhuixe] the a& of putting into 


> gain to one's ſelf the jurisdiction o 


'0 1mpatroniee himſelf of the dutchy. Bacon, 

.. IMpa'TRONIZED part. adj. [of impatronize, Eng. impatroniſe, Fr.] 
having taken, or being put into the poſſeſſion of any benefice. 

To Iuraw'n, verb, act. [of in and pawn] to pawn, to give as a 
pledge or ſecutit 7. | | 
__ © Take heed how you zmpawun our perſon, | | 
Ho you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. Shakeſpeare. 

To ImPE'acn, verb af. [of empecher, Fr. to hinder; or of in 
and pecco, Lat, to offend, c.] 1. To accuſe of a crime by public 

authority ; as felony, treaſon, t. Both impeached by a Cake of 
| n Addiſon. 2. To hinder, to impede. This ſenſe. is little 

ed. There was no bar to ſtop, nor foe him to'impeach. Spenſer. 
5 ſub}... [from the verb] hindrance, impediment. iy, 
what an intricate z bment is this? Shakeſpeare. | 
„ Tup#&ACHABLE [of impeach}, capable or liable to be impeached, ac- 
Fold. The wildom, of his providence; had been :mpeachadle. 


„ ww 4k 


" TRY PLS Sis 4 * 8 45 " 1 ; + 1 $a ; 4 
I4PEACHER [of impeach] one who impeaches or brings an accuſa- | 


dure acument. (of impeach] t. Obſtruction, hindrance ; obſolete. 
W impeachment to the good 18 thereof, Spenſer. 2. 

Publie charge or accuſation preferred. His accuſers woy | 

AAN N . _ | 


ion againſt another. Many of our fierceſt impeachers, Gowe 7 
Ve Feige Hege PH OVO ene l rument 


It.] void of partiality, juſt, 


one is different from that of another; ſo that tro canzotbem the 


Ferceptibly.. Addiſon. 
* ier Aster [imperfait, 


tMÞ 


have dopped their impeatbment. Allis. 


formation 7 85 one. 


3. An wen 
l of Waſte [common 1a ; 14 8 Ye 
MPEACHMENT afie [common law] a f 
e upon lands or tenements. ] 128 from commy, 
To IxrEARL. 1. To form into pearls of dey, | 
Dew. drops which the fun * 
I Impearls on every leaf and every flower. 


Mil, 


2. To decorate as with pearls. The dews oft fc 
every thorn. 'Digby to Pepe. | N moming / | 
_ Impg'ccance, IMPECCABILI TY, or Imeecoapteycy f. th 
bilita, It. impeccabilite, Er. of impeccable} an inc eg (inp, | | 
mit fin, exemption from fin or failute. Infallability _ m. fl 
are two of his attributes: Pope. | a | * 
IurE cc ABLE, Fr. [impeccabile, It. impecable, Sp. of, 
cn," 7 2 Lat. 2 ſin] vs cannot fin or and dat | E 
oſſibility of ſinning. rare charm to im ute 
4 wy; 2 Bak, 8 Toe | _ render him mmpeccabh, Him. mor 
I'mPED, part. adj. [of imp; with gardeners] inocy! ED 
To lark br [ impe 5 1 impedio, Lat.] 4 verge * 
Forces are muſtered to impede its paſſage. Decay of Pity, j ke, E ing! 
IMPEDIMENTS, lar. of impediment [ 7mpedimenti, It feln Ly 
Sp. of inpedimenta, Lat.] hindrance, obſtruftion, obfach 8 1 eckt 
ment, oppoſition. We have the impediments of honow, 2 a: pu 


ments of conſcience. Tok; ME | | 

ImPE'DiaT1 Canes [in law records] dogs that are la | 
from doing miſchief in a foreſt, by kn n the balls : hoy 

To ImpE'L, verb act. [impellere, It. impello, Lat.] to dia thru 
forward, to force or preſs on. The ſurge inpelld ne M 
coaſt. Pope. 5 : Se 

Ia ELI ENT, ſubft, Lunpellens, Lat.] a power thitings o ines 
forward. Mere blind izpellents and material conveyance, Clus;l; 

To Iurg'xp, verb neut. [impendeo, Lat.] to hang dier does hex 
as dangers or judgments, to be at hand, to preſs neatly. Guts is 
pending wrath. Smalridge. 7 | | 

Imyg'NDENCE, ſub/?. [of impendent} the ſtate of hanging ores, ner 
approach, cloſe preſſure, The impendence of a greater falle er, 

ale. 

Iur END ENT, or IMPE'NDING, part. adj, [imperdens, lat] kai 
over the head, being at hand, imminent, cloſely prefing. Theeni 
feared or inpendent. Hale. 1 

_ ImpengTRABLILITY [impenctrabilite, Fr. inprnetrabilli E. d i- 
penetrabilis, Lat.] 1. An uncapableneſs of being penetracdor pet 
through. We have no other evidence of univerlal ia le. 
ſides a large experience. Newton. 2. Imprafticabiliy or inpaſibt 
lity of. 3. Divided into, inſuſceptibility of intelleQual mpreſions, 

ImegexETRABILITY [with philoſophers] is the dito of one 
extended material ſubſtance from another, by which the extenſion of 


ſame place, but muſt of neceflity exclude each ohr. 
IT EXETRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [imperietrabile, It immun, Lat. 
1. That cannot be penetrated or pierced throwh by any external 
force. Th' impenetrable ſhield; Dryden. 2. Not admitting entrance. 
Wrapped up in impenetrable obſcurity. Locke. 3. Thit cannot be id 
ved into; as, an impenetrable ſecret, 4. Not to be tigt, wow 
informed nor inſtructed. 5. Not to be moved orafftl G_ 
in all affairs of life, but impenetrable by a ſermon af te goſpel, 70h. 
bor. | | 5 
TuPz'NETRABLENESS [of impenetrable] uncablenels of being pe 
netrated, pierced, or divided into; imper.etrabilt); thank 
IuPE'NETRABLY, adv. [of impenetrable] with ſuch dege: d f. 
neſs as not to be pierced or penetrated. „ ozÞ 
: Blunt the 1 and fit 5 "of a * 10 | 
Of ſolid proof, impenetrably dull. Ve. We 
eee 1 or luer rrevmons, h. BR 
nitenza, It. impenitentia, Lat.] want of remorſe for ons ** 
tingneſs, a hardneſs of heart, which cauſes a man 9 4 begad 
9 him from repenting, obduracy of heat 0 t to repent 
God's threatenings or mercy. Where one man ape vic 
a thouſand end their days in final impenitence. 99: 
neſs and impenitency of the heathens. Hooker. gal dif 
Imyz'nNiTENT, Fr. [impenitente, It. and Sp.] 1. Ina J geb. Ont 
of the duty of repentance, unrelenting, obdurate, 8 „ 
Lord in anger hath granted ſome impeniten mens = tent Hani, 
Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively, Puniſhment of m_ "rence, bl 
© IMPE NITENTLY, adv, [of impenitent}] witou. 100 perha 5 wit 
rately, unrelentingly. Mixed with muc! weak Ved al deln 
many fins, ſo they be not wilfully and infer 
Hammond. E owl a0 Ving. Lö 
I'MPENNOUS, adj. [of in, and penna, Lat.] inen 180 
generally received an earwig bath no Wings, " 
impennous inſets, Brown, ich conſciouſtes are 
 I'MPERATE, adi. 12 Lat.] done wit we le the empire 
tion of the mind. Thoſe imperate acts wherein * 
the ſoul. Hale. 8 elf, ke ite 
IurERATIVE Ca * 75 "fo 3 1155 7 bt 
and Sp. imperativus, Lat.] bidding tion Of COM! 
dune in 2 diderent mann, to ſignify the e Jikewiſ, 
forbidding, allowing, diſallowing, entre, mood. ( 
the principal uſe of it, is called the impetz 0 
Grammar. : CA had erh maſter Tot. 
IAT ERNATORIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the bode cold cant 
IAE . Lat. or emperor's piece, yo rat] 
value: 16: Merting. een onpercep1#%.”” "a 
| 36 Be 8 E, Fr. . It. of 1 bern 
cannot be perceived, ſmall, ſubtle, 1 8 
things are in their nature inge ceptible Dy 1 
IMPERCE/PTIBLEX£8S; or hierkchs 
quality of being unperceivable, or uncap 
Their fabtilty and ;mperceptibility to us. whe) 1. Dr 
Iurzxcz TI T, adv. [of inpercc "he moral inf 
fach a manner as not to be perceived. Ine | 


Fr. ir penfiito, It. 


. 


- 


taken toge 


unperſectneſs, defect, 
2 whe nature of the thing, failure, fault, whether phyſical or 


yons are paid. 


| IPE'RFORABLE [of in, neg. and perforo, 


W [Metra Fr. and Sp. 


imperfect 


ſurzeeect Flowers [in botany] are ſuch as 


'hoſe fine coloured leaves that ſtand round and compoſe a flower. 


[uPERFECT T 
flowers Or ſeeds, or ſeem to want them. 


lurrarger Tenſe Lin grammar] a ti me 
lurarzer Numbers Lin arithmetic] 
cn ether, do the — or fall ſhort of that whole number 


ich they are . ID 2 "40 
* — [imperfezione, It. imperfecidn, Sp. of imperfectio, 


e want of ſomething that is requiſite or 


Reſpecting perſons or things. Laws, as all other things hu- 
= are — full of inperfection. Hooker. , 
IupzRF8'CTION. [With printers] one or more ſheets that are want- 


ing to make a complete or perfect book. 


Iurs'KTECTI Y [of imperfed ; ;mperfaitement, Fr.] after an imper- 
Nane incompletely, not without failure. Imperfecy the many 
id. Stepney. | 3 
E s [of imperfect] want of perfection. | 7 
Iups'RFECTNESS [of inperfect] ah Lat.] not to be bored 
Hear ans; adj. for imperforated [of in, and perforatus, L at, ] 
bot pierced through, being without a hole. Sometimes children are 
born imperfirate. Sharp. | ” 
imperiale, It. of imperialis, Lat.] 1. Per- 
hining to an emperor or monarch, royal, monarchical. Th' imperial 


ace. Dryden. Imperial arts. Dryden. 2. Royal, poſſeſſing royalty. 
WT | inperial votreſs paſſed on. Shakeſpeare. 

g royalty. My due from thee is this imperial crown. Shakeſpeare. 

WE [1efniat [with moraliſts] are acts enjoined, performed by other 


3. Betokening or mark- 


man faculties on the motion and appointment of the will. 


WE cs al Lily, a flower. | 


eral Table, a mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring land. 


3 LuPsRIALIST, ſabe. [of imperialis, Lat.] a partizan or ſubje& of 


emperor, one that belongs to an emperor. The Inperialiſis impu- 


be cauſe of ſo ſhameful a flight to the Venetians. Kno/les. 
ues'zious [impericux, Fr. imperioſo, It. and Sp. of imperioſus, Lat.] 

_Connanding, lordly, haughty, tyrannical, arrogant. 

_ dictator of the principles of vice. More. 2. Powerful, over- 


An mpe- 


ring, having aſcendent. A man by a vaſt and imperious mind, and 


; Neart large as the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, could command all the 


dwledge of nature and art. Tillotſon, 


* (PE RIOUSLY, ad. [of imperious] with arrogance of command, 
ps btily. inperiou/ly obtruded upon God and his church. Hall. 
_: zovxEss [of imperious] 1. Authority, air of command. So 
a be uſe his imperioz/ze/5, that we had a delightful fear aud awe. 
” 2. Arrogance of command, inſolence of authority, lordly, 
eering, Sc. humour, or acting. Inperiouſneſ.s and ſeverity is 
an ill way of treating men. Locke. 


PERISHABLE fof inperiſable, Fr. of in, and periſb] uncapable of 
We find this our empyreal form n 
Incapable of mortal injury, © 
| | 0 : 1 5 22 + 
WPE'RSONAL, Sp. {imperſonel, Fr. imper/onalc, It. imper/onalis 
not varied a to the 9 Tau de er 
WERSONAL Verbs [with grammarians] are generally ſuch as have 
wer ſign, but that of the third perſon fingular (it); as it rains, it 
u, Kc. and in Latin, pluit, ningit. %; ab; 
PERSONALLY, adv. [of e ee after the manner of an im- 
dnal verb, e. g. the verb rain is uſed imperſonally. 
WPERSUA'SIBLE [izpperſuafibilis, Lat.] that gannot be perſuaded. 
perſuaſeble an auditory. Decay of Piety. ; 
PERTINENCE, or IMPERTINENCY, Fr. [impertinenta, It. imper- 
ie, dp. of impertinentia, Lat.) 1. That which is of no preſent 
lt, that which has no relation to a matter in hand. Their 
gts do end with themſelves, and account future times impertinen-, 


en. 2. Foolery, nonſenſe, rambling thought. 


* 'O, matter and Impertinency mixt, 
5 rat para ; 5 


| Shakeſpeare. , 
ve troubleſomeneſs. The vexation and impertinence of pe- 
. a 


ect to talk in a language not to be underſtood. S. 
Trifle, thing of no conſequence. To repreſent as impertinencies 
Parts of learning. Addiſon. . ö 
. G ee. Fr. ( impertineute, It. and Sp. of in, and pertinens, 
As {0 Gepur ole, having no relation to the matter in hand. 
ie mplation' of things that are impertinent to us. Tillot/on. 2. 
ay # rare mo importunate. So zxpertinent as to enquire what 
dan den Pape. - 3. Fooliſh, trifling, abſurd, filly, _ | 
7 ee a troubleſome or fooliſh perſon, a trifler, a 
4 antruder., Every meddling officious impertinent. L'E- 
= Ai at adv, Cof inßertinent 3 impertinentement, Fr.] 1. 
2 z. — namter, 2. Without relation to the matter in 
ofhicious. Alb. intruſively, with officiouſneſs. Inperti- 


*ERTINETAESS af , nent} ” 
fs'; all © lot impartinent] | extravagance, nonſenſe, ab- 
PTL ill- tim d traubleſomeneſs. # 
in — A (of in, — * per, thro', and tramſeo, Lat, to 
1 . ugh. The impertranſibility of 
P nd l 4h Heri to attain to the preſent limit of an- 


PFEAVIOU; [imperaius ö 
Kbrouph it, conſiſting 0 — 


Lat.] 1. That does not afford any paſ- 
8 f ſuch. a cloſeneſs of pores, or particular 
be D 20 Mill not admit another through; impenetra- 
J! i *pervious. parts of bodies. Newton, 2. Inao- 

per. A river's mouth imperwious to the wind. 


Jann to other (with Philoſophers} bodies are ſaid to be im- 
he efluvia af hen they will neither admi a 
N other bodies to paſs | — W 


offices before-hand from the churc 


Inpr RVIOUSNEsS [of imperwious] the ſtate of being impracticable 
to be, paſſed, impaſſableneſs; or the ſlate of having no way. 1 

IMPE'TIBLE [amperibilis, Lat.] that cannot be come at or hurt. 

| IurgTTOTxous impetiginoſus, Lat.] troubled with the impetigo or 
ſcabbineſs, ſcurfy, covered with ſmall ſcabs. 5 

; IurE“TIoo, Lat. [in medicine] a cutaneous foulneſs ; as the itch, a 
ring-worm, or tetter. | | 

MPETIGO 77% a ſort of leproſy or ſcabbineſs. | . 

IuAETIOO Plinii [with IN leiter! a diſeaſe called lichen græcorum. 
 IMPE'TRABLE [impetrabile, It. of impetrabilis, Lat.] eaſy to be at- 
tained by entreaty, poſſible to be obtained. | | | 

To IF'MPETRATE, verb ad. | impetrer, Fr. impetrare, It. of impetro, 
Lat.] to get or obtain by earneſt requelt or entreaty. ; 

IMPETRA'TION, Fr. [impetragione, It. of impetratio, from impetro, 
Lat.] the act of obtaining by requeſtor prayer. Means of impetration in 
this world. Taylar. | | "SE 

IMPETRATION [in old ſtatutes] a getting of beneſices and church 

h of Rome, which belong to the 
king or other lay patron. 

IuytTuo'sITY, or IMpETUOUsNEsS [impetuofite, Fr. impetuofita, It. 
of impetuſitas, Lat.] a violent motion or driving on; vehemency, fu- 

- riouſneſs, force. Violently purſued by his ſpirit and impetucſicy. Cla- 
rendon. „ | | 

kupe'TUous [impetueux, Fr. impetuoſo, It. and Sp. of impetuoſus, 
Lat.] 1. Violent, forcible, fierce. The torrent's too 7mpetuous ſpeed; 
Prior. 2. Vehement, raging, boiſterous, haſty, paſſionate. The 
king, tis true, is noble, but :mpetrous. Rowe. 

1 oovene, adv. [of impetuous] vehemently, boiſterouſly, vio- 
lently. Through rocks and woods zpetuon/ly he glides. Addiſon. 

IPE“ TVOVUSN ESS. See IuPETVOSIT YT. 

Imyz'Tus, Lat. 1. Violent tendency to any point, ſtrong effort. 
Both mutual attraction and impetus carried them. Bentley. 2. [In me- 
chaniſmJ the blow or force with which one body ſtrikes another. 

_ © ImP1E'RCEABLE [of in and ae, impenetrable, not to be pierced, 
For never felt his impierceable breaſt, _ 5 
So wondrous force from hand of living wight. Shenſer. 5 

IuPITRRMEN T [in old ſtatutes] the act of impairing or prejudicing. 

IPI“ ETV, or [mpiousNess | impiets, Fr. impieta, It. impiedad, Sp. 
of imfietas, Lat.] irreligion, ungodlineſs, irreverence to the deity, | 
conte:npt of religious duties. 

To keep that oath were more mpety 

Than J=phtha's, when he ſacrific'd his daughter. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A particular act of wickedneſs, expreſſion of irreligion. In this 
ſenſe it has a plural. Such amazing zmpzeries can be equalled by no- 
thing but by thoſe cities conſumed of old by fire. Sr . + 
Io Iuri'croraTe, verb ad. [of in, and pignus, Lat. a pledge] to 
pawn, to pledge. py N 

I'MPING, part. adj. [of to imp] See To Imp. 5 

To IuTNOE, verb neut. [impingo, Lat.] to ſtrike againſt, to fall 
againſt, to claſh with. The cauſe of reflection is not the inpinging of 
light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies, Newton. 

To Imei'ncuaTE, verb ad. [of in, and pinguis, Lat.] to fatten, to 
make fat. Frictions alſo do more fill and inpinguate the body than ex- 
erciſe. Bacon. ol . . 

ILurious [impieu, Fr. impio, It. and Sp. of impius, Lat.] ungodly; 
wicked, profane, without reverence for religion. We judge it pra- 
fane, impious and irreligious. Hooker. 267 | 

TrpiovsLy, adv. [of impious] wickedly, profanely. 
The Roman wit, who impiou/ly divides 
His hero and his gods to different ſides. Granville. 

IMPLACasi'LITY, or IMPLA'CABLENEgs [implacabilitas, Lat.] un- 
appeaſable, or irreconcileable hatred, determined malice. * 

ImPLA'caBLE, Fr. and Sp. {implacabile, It. of implacabilis, Lat. 
not to be appeaſed or pacified, inexorable, conſtant in enmity. ''The 
moſt implacable and dangerous enemies. Addiſon. 15 

IurLA“cABLT, adv. [of implacable] 1. Inexorably, with malice not 
to be pacified, irreconcileably. And diſinclined them from the queen, 
whom they begun every day more inplacably to hate. Clarendon, 2. 

It is once uſed by Dryden in a kind of mixed ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 
Love thee implacabiy, yet hate thee too. Dryden. | | 

To ImeLa'nT [impiantare, It. of in, and planto, Lat.] to engraft, 
to ſettle, to ſet, to ſow, to fix or faſten in the mind. To implant thoſe 
innate notions in his mind. Locke. 3 88 CRT 

ImeLANTA'T10N, the act of ſetting, planting, or fixing into. 

IMPLANTATION, is one of the fix kinds of tranſplantation, 
 ImPLanTAT10N [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a method of cu- 

ring by placing plants, or at leaſt their roots, in a ground prepared for 
that purpoſe, and watered with what the patient uſed to waſh himſelf, 
by which means they pretend that the diſeaſe is tranſlated into the 
Plant. he gk Oh. 5 | | 
To ImPLEA'D, verb act. 
cute by courſe of law. . | | 

FMPLEMENT {implement, from impleo, Lat. to fill, or of employer, 
Fr. g, d. employment] 1. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſup- 
plies want. Unto life many implements are neceſſary, Hooker, 2. 
Commonly uſed in the plural only. Inſtruments of manufacture, neceſ- 
ſaries of a handicraft trade, as tools, Ic. to carry about with them. 
The whole implements of trade. Broome. z. The veſſels of a kitchen. 

- ImPLETLON [impleo, Lat.] the act of filling; alſo, the ſtate of be- 
ing full. Upon a plentiful ipletion there may ſucceed a diſruption of 


[of im, and plaider, Fr.] to ſue or proſe- 


the matrix. Brown. 


ImPLE'X, adj. [implexus, Lat.] intricate, 1 not ſimple. 
Every poem is either ſimple or implex : It is called ſimple when there 


is no change of fortune in it; inplex, when the fortune of the chief 


actor changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. Spectator. 

To I'MPLICATE, verb ad. [impliquer, Fr, implicare, It. implicar, Sp. 
implicatum, ſup. of implice, Lat.] to infold, to wrap up in, to entangle. 
Fhe in 2 of ſalt-petre do mutually. implicate and hinder each 
other. Boyle. WM $4 

ä part. adj. [of implicate] in medicine, is applied to 
thoſe fevers, When the patient is afflicted by two at a time; either of 
the ſame kind, or a different; as, a double tertian, or an intermittent 
tertian, and a quartan. | ; 1 

IMPLICATION, Fr. [implicazidn, Sp. of implicatio, Lat.] 1. The 


act of folding or wrapping up within r ing ; act of intangling, 
5 | | 7 an 


IMF 


an incumberance, involution, entanglement. The implication bf the 
component parts. Boyle. 2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly incul- 
| rated. The doctors are, by implication, of a different op 
'  ImeLYciT [implicite, Fr. implicito, It. and Sp. of implicitus, 
1. Entangled, complicated, enfolded. 2 
* In his woolly fleece : 
| I cling implicit. Pope. 1 | 
2. Inferred, tacitly underſtood, that is not expreſſed in plain terins, 
But only follows by conſequence. Our 1 requeſts are not granted, 
but the implicit deſites of our hearts are fulfilled. Smalridge. 3. Reſt- 
ing upon another, truſting without reſerve or examination, Jmplicit 
ignorance. Bacon. | | 
ImyLiciT Faith [with divines] is ſuch a belief, as is grounded 
upon, and altogether upheld by the judgment and authority of others, 
See Ber #ans. . 
 TmpLY'ciTLY, adv. [of implice 
not expreſſed in implicit terms. He that denie 
deny his exiſtence. Bentley. 2. By connexion with ſomething elle, 
with unreſerved confidence or obedience, dependently. 


follow in the track in which they lead us. Rogers. tun, E 
| Ided or enveloped in Lat.] troubleſome, wearying with repeated requeſts, or unreal nll 


IurILICITxESSs [of implicit] a ſtate of being fo 
another; alſo the quality or ſtate of not being expreſſed in plain terms, 
but only following by conſequence ; a tacit underſtanding. 
To furro'R E, verb af. [implorer, Fr. implorare, It. implorar, Sp. 
of imploro, Lat.] 1. To beg earneſtly with prayers and tears, to Natel, 
to call upon in ſupplication, to ſolicit. Inploring all the gods. Pope. 
2. To aſk, to beg in general. I kneel, and then izplore her bleſſing. 
Shakeſpeare. 5 5 5 
IMPLORE, F [from the verb] the act of begging, ſolicitation, 
Obſolete. Wi ev. words and pitiful implore. Spenſer. 
' TuPLo'str [of implore] one that implores or ſolicits. Mere implo- 
vers of unholy ſuits. Shakeſpeare. | e 
To ImeLo'y [employer, Fr. impiegare, It. emplear, Sp.] to keep in 
Action. See Eup or, and its derivatives. | 
ImPLoy, or IMPLO'YMENT [empley, Fr. impiego, It. empleo, Sp. 
occupation, buſineſs, trade, &c. 8 On 
IML “MED, adj. [of implumis, Lat.] unfledged, not feathered, 
IneLu'vious {of impluvits, Lat.] wet with rain. 
To InbLY', verb a8.  [impliquer, Fr. implicar, Sp. implicare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To enfold or contain, to cover, to entangle. His bluſhing 
face in foggy cloud implies.” Spenſer. 2. To involve or compriſe as a 
conſequence or concomitant, : That it was in uſe among the Greeks 
the word triclinium implirtb. Bram. | 
To Imror's0N, verb act. [empafonner, Fr. 
empoiſon. See EMyor'sox]+.' To corrupt with 
doth iaipoiſom liking. Shakeſpeare. 2. To kill with poiſon. This is 
rare. A man by his own alms empoiſon- ddl pt 
And with his charity ſlain. - Shakeſpeare. 


* 


It- ought to be written 
poiſon 


IMEO'LARIL Y, adv. [of in, 2 not according to che direction of importunitas, Lat.] the a 


of the poles. Impolarily adjoined into a more vigorous loadſtone. 
IurOL T rER [impoli, Fr. impolitus, Lat.] unpoliſhed, rude, coarſe, 

rough. 65 1. 8 r e 
IMPoL1'TELY, adv. [of impolite] rudely, coarſely. | 

* Tmyo'L1T1C, or ImpoL1'TICAL, adj. [of in and politic; of in, neg. 


and politicus, Lat. rourixos, Gr.] dilagreeable, contrary to the rules of place, impo/er, Fr. imporre, It. imponer, 
policy, imprudent, unwiſe, "void of art or forecaſt. He that exhort- | impute that unto the fil 


eth to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not give council to be impo- 
lic, but rather to uſe all prudent foreſight and circumſpection. Hooker. tax upon, to lay on as a penalty. 


Imyo'LITICLY, or IMPOLI'TICALLY, adv. [of impolitic or impoliti- 


kal] imprudenly, without art or forecaſt, 


Imro'L1TICNEsS [of im and politic] contrariety to the rules of po- 


licy, imprudence, want of art or forecaſt. 


MPORCA'TION, Lat. the act of making a balk or ridge in ciouſly. 


ploughing of land. 


IuroNvpEROUs, adj. [of in and fonderous] void of perceptible 


weight.  Imponderous and inviſible emiſſions. Brown. 


Imroro'sITY [of in, and porous] cloſeneſs, abſence of interſtices. 


The poroſity or imporofity betwixt the tangible parts. Bacon. 


Imyo'rovus [of in. neg. and poraſus, Lat.] having no pores or little 
holes for the paſſage of ſweat, vapours ; free from interſtices or vacuities ; 


Eloſe of texture; compact. Its body is left imporous. Brown. - 


Impo'RouUsNEss [of imporous] a ſtate of, a being free from pores 


for the paſſage of ſweat, vapours, &c. 


l'urok r, ſubf. [from the 8 1. Importance, conſequence. In 
e. 


the former obſervations made about vegetables, a third of the ſame thing on another as a hardſhip. The impyers ** Ls] 
7 E: ; 10, at. 
Imyos1'T1ON, Fr. Ling It. gehe ee hands 


import. Boyle. 3. Any foreign goods imported into a nation. 


To Imro'rT [importar, Sp. importare, It. and Lat.) 1. To bring 


that knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay if the importance were Joy 
4 


or ſorrow. Shakeſprare. 3. Matter, ſubject. Put „ with 


Shakes peare. 
1 Maria writ 


The letter at Sir Toby 's great imwrtance Shatgprare, 


Trro'arant (important, Fr. importante, Tt, and do. 
moment, conſequence, weight. The moſt inportan- P 
inion. Ay/iffe. Wotton. 2. Momentuous, «forcible, of great efficacy : Ren 

| — 


Lat.] de the meaning here. 


3. Importunate. A corrupt uſe of the word. 


p ImrorTA'T10N [of import] the act or practicè of im algen 
ing into any country from abroad. Not exportation Prof 
oe NS upon importation and exportation, Bacon hour 
Mu FORT ER [of import] one that imports or brinss ; | 
abroad. Swift, _. N r brings in goods fro 
2 | Imro'tTLEsS, adj. [of import] being of no mo 
al 1. By inference compriſed tho' This is a word not in A not inelegant. That my n | 
s this, doth #mplicitly of imporileſi burthen. Shakeſpeare. Needlek, 8 - 
ti 


Imro's2ABLY+[of impoſe] to be laid as dad han E 9 


member of ſome church. Hammond. 156i, one who lays 00 


Hammond. 2. The act of giving a note ot! f any 
fition of names. Camden, 3. In an ray afleſſm 


3. To produce by authority, was. rightly called impoftion-- w_ ml I 


Imyoss1B1'LITY [7 
/ibilidad, Sp. hat! 
e. — aka difficulty with my AT) lun unt 
which cannot be done. A manifeſt e ie Lat. 
Imeo'ss1BLE, Fr. and Sp. [ impoſſible, It. ble Dificolt 1 d 


 ImÞo'RTABLE [of in, and e! not to be endured, unſupporta- not im]. Chillingworth. ſible) in an impoſi 
i c 
I'myosT [impbt, Fr. impoſta, It. imp? nce as 
bute, and th de the tax d by the Pine s. I 


chandizes, as are brought into an) dutch 
ge ee Barr, it, 


ſo ſlight a na- à vault or arch commences ; or, 34, Lat. in archi 


being the 
times called chaptrels, they — "hat ſupport arches 


TMP 
ö 1. Being of 


He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aſſailed, gy,y;, 


Great France, 
My mourning and important tears have Pitied, 95 


Porting or bring. 


Iro R TIN, part. adj. important, Lat, imp wo 
We implicitly commodities into a 1 alſo concerning, her wives eg bring 
Impo'RTUNATE fe Fr. importuno, It. and * i Fo 
ones; very urgent and inceſſant in ſolicitations, | 
The nd dhe o an importunate ſuitor. Smalridge. NY OR = 
ImrorTU/NE, adj. [ importun, Fr, importuno, It. and 8 of ; . 
nus, Lat. It was anciently accented on the ſecond fl þ n fa 
on the laſt] 1. Troablefme by frequency, continually ; NO 1 
inceſſant. With greedy malice and inportune toil. 950 Joe = 
buſied himſelf with importune and inceiſant labour. Bay, 2 Tm. . 
bleſome, vexatious in general. That importune rebellious falt fall . 
be eternally caſt off. Hammond. 3. Unreaſonable, coming, aking or fre 
happening at an undue time, Wt. 2 Dy 
Compell'd _ 
Me thus, tho' :mportune perhaps, to come Dry, 
And gaze and worſhip thee. Milton. p i 
To ImrorTU'NE [importunare, It. imporiuner, Fr. injortaus, lat 1 
Anciently accented on the ſecond ſyllable, now on the kf] wi 1, U 
to haraſs with flight vexation, continually recurring, to nal. bear 
Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. Shakeſpeare, Sone friking diſea 
ideas which thus importune the underſtanding. Like. Powe 
IMPo'R TUNATELY, adv: [of importunate] pertinacioully, with in- | 
ceſſant ſolicitation, troubleſomely, preſſingly. So injurtuntth trou- 
ſome as makes many think it impoſſible to be freed from them, 4. B 
Duppa. a ; | impot. 
ImrorTu'NELY, adv. [of importune] 1, Inceſſanty, veratouſy. =_ 
An ill word To weet who called ſo importunely. Spenſer. 2, Unkealonably, in- bly va 
properly. With much importunity, but very inprtazh uged by the To. 
diſciplinarians. Sanderſon. | Cr, Sp 
MpoRTU'NiTY [importunite, Fr. importunita, It. infortaidad, dp: Iu, 
ct of eager urging 0r preſing, troubleſome- ee EN 
| neſs, a wearying with too frequent or unſealmble requeſts, hard 10 
dunning, inceſlant ſolicitation. She with more and nom importus pound, 
2257 "eqn Sidney. Overcome with the inprtunih of his wiſe, r 
s. | a Pinto 
Iuxro' R TrVovs [impeortucſus, Lat.] without ports or harbours, Do put 
To Iuro'sE Ag retegr of 3 from in, and pow, Lat, to them. 
Sp.] 1. To put ſet, or lay To In 
upon, to fix on, to impute to. Except ve F W put ir 
cauſe which we impeſe not on the ſecond. Brown. 2. Toy GM uns. 
It ſhall not be lawful to impoſe tl ura 
upon them. Era. 3. To enjoin as a law or duty: The uf OY | r be 
od hath impoſed upon his creatures. Hofer. 4: To oy 1 1 Lan 
put upon one, to deceive, to put a cheat on. Thlolopben! he Is ver 
fered themſelves to be ſo far impoſed on. Bolt. 5: MY fra rr 
: To I'm 
Our poet thinks not fit : | | 
 T"impoſe upon you what he writes for wit. D yu a form cr * on on 
6. [With printers] is to ſet the pages in their pope 11 ſenſes have | Curſin . 
chace, - order to be ready for the preſs. 7. Theme which any 
commonly on or upon. = + -Gion, Obſolett mine. 
Ine * "bf. Lom the verb] command, injundlion. blo | e 6 
According to your ladyſhip's i-p!/*, Lati 
— , uns alſo 
IT am thus early come. Shakeſpeare any bod, evil conſe; 


ofthe oats might 


another. ; 
ng on ace of diflio8i: vo 


t. 5 
no 0 


1 þ on pinion 
ad 6. Po 


«1.717 inp F 
i bilitas, Lat. inboſſbili, aſible or put 
. of that wh t + 109 


practicable . 
ble munter „, fr 
um, Lat.) cl, ach ee 


haven ; 


flinet, W 

{om®* 
tr] as 
on abi, Id oh 


1M P 


cu mable to their proper orders: The Tuſcan has a plinth only 


j ed; the Ionic a larmier or crown over the 
— — 8 Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, and 
two , | | 


* — verb neut. of impoſthume to form an abſceſs, 
to = n or 1 that — * pus. The bruiſe 


/ bumatrd. Arbuihnol. EEE ; | 
We lurosrnuuarz, verb a#. to afflict with an impoſthume. Ds 


ſargeon whoſe lancet threatens none but the impoſthumated parts. 


Ti eee part. adi. [apoftumt, Fr.] grown to an impoſthu- 
ation, 1. e. à gathering or collection of corrupt matter in the body. 

85 [uposTHUMA'TION [of impoſtbumate] the act of impoſthumating or 

ſorming an impoſthume, the ſtate in which an abſceſs is formed. Ma- 

on ulcers and pernicious impohumations. Bacon, 

lurosrnunzE, ſub. [this ſeems to have been formed by corrup- 
tion from impoſtem, as South writes it; and impoſlem to have been 
written erroneouſly for apoſfem, amornpe, Gr. an abſceſs. Jobnſon] a 
collection of purulent matter in a bag or cyſtis. Bladders full of impoſt- 

_ Shakeſpeare. 
1 linpoſteur, Fr. impoftore, It. impoſitor, Lat.] a falſe pre- 
tender, adeceiver, a cheat, one who impoſes on people under a ficti- 
tions character. That grand impoftor the devil. South. 

Tupo'sruRE, Fr. [of impoſtura, It. and Lat.] deceit, coſenage; 
fraud, cheat, committed by giving to perſons or things a falſe cha- 
rater. Who is it that retains not a great part of the impo/ture. Glan- 

. | ; 
3 or TMrOTEN e [impuiſſance, Fr. impotenxa, It. impo- 
tencia, Sp. of impotentia, Lat.] 1. Weakneſs, want of power, or 
ſtrength,” or means to perform any thing. This is not a reſtraint or 
impotency. Bentley. 2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion, A Latin fig- 
nification, animi impotentia. Your beauty, and my impotence of mind. 
Dryden. 3. A natural defect which hinders generation, incapacity of 
propagation, Impotence in love. Pope. | . 
urorzxr [impuiſſant, Fr. impotente, It. and Sp. of impotens, Lat.] 
1. Unable, weak, wanting force or power. We that are ſtrong mult 
bear the imbecility of the inpotent. Hooker, 2. Diſabled by nature or 
diſeaſe. A certain man impotent in his feet. Acts. 3. Being without 
power of reſtraint, without command of paſſion. Animi impotens. 

Then impotent of tongue her ſilence broke. Dryden. 
By paſſion fir'd, and impotent of mind. 'TaBLE of CEBEs, | 
4. Being without power of propagation, Beau Prim who is thought 
impotent. Tather, | ES 
Turorkxrrr, adv. [of impotent] without power, weakly, Igno- 
bly vain and impotently great. Pope. > | 
| Tolwro'vertn, verb act. [appauvrer, Fr. impoverire, It. empobre- 
ex, Sp. depaupero, Lat.] to make poor. See EMPpoveR8n. 
| Ivro'veRtHMENT | of impoveriſb] the ſtate of being made poor, 
See EMPO'VERISHMENT.. 
| To Iuro'unp, verb act. [of in, and pound] 1. To incloſe as in a 
| pound, to confine, to ſhut in. To impound the rebels, that none of 
| them might eſcape. Bacon. 2. To Impound cattle ; to ſhut them up in 
2 pinfold. I took him up for a ſtray and impounded him. Dryden. 3. 
Jo put them in a pound, upon account of ſome treſpaſs done by 
| them. See PounD. | . | 
| ToInpo'wsr [of in and power, of pouvoir, Fr. or :pote/tas, Lat.] 
do put into power, to authorize, to furniſh with power. See Eu- 
2 POWER, | 
Il Impra'cTicaBLsE [impraficabile, It. impratitable, Sp.] 1. That 
| cannot be done, unfeafible, impoſſible. An extravagant and improd:i- 
ble undertaking. Woodward, 2. Unmanageable, untractable. That 
lerce impracticable nature. Rowe. | | 
|. IMPRA'CTICABLENEsS [of impracticable] impoſiibility, The in- 
fra8icableneſs of doing this. Swifr. 
Io Lur ECA TR, verb ad. ¶ imprecor, Lat.] to wiſh evil, to curſe, 
w call down miſchief upon. 

IMpRECA'T1ON, Fr. [imprecazione, It. of imprecatio, Lat.] the act of 
curüng, calling or wiſhing for miſchief upon another, prayer by 
| Which any evil is wiſhed. Uncurſed by any language or imprecation of 
mine. K. Charles. 5 0 : 

Iuexeca'TIONS [with the ancients] a kind of goddeſſes which the 
Latins alſo called Dire, who they imagined to be the executioners of 
evil conſciences ; who were called Eumenides in hell, Furies on earth, 

Imprecations in heaven, They invoked theſe deities with prayers 
| and pieces of verſes to deſtroy their enemies. 


ys a0]  IuprecA'Tory [of imprecate] that contains or implies imprecatio 

he 1 22 or wiſhes of evil. : : | : - 
0 1MPRE'GN, verb act. [of in, and prægno, Lat.] 1. To fill with 

Lat. Wang. 2. To fill with any matter ol ave e f 

ew: His perſuaſive words impregn'd 


With reaſon to her r Milton. 
r.] 


Jaw lf PRE'GNABLE [impregnable, 1. That cannot be taken b 
; on 8 n= _ to 3 A rock impregnable. Sidney. 2. Unſhaken, 
5 75 SY / tr man's affection remains wholly unconcerned and in- 
PREGNABLENESS [of impregnable] uncapableneſs of being taken 
tithe | by — upoſibility and impractability — ſtormed. 1 9 
1 75 Fg — adv.. {of impregnabli] ſo as not to be ſtormed, in 
$ | 00 5 vom to defy force and hoſtility. Impregnably fortified. 
J hat oO WPRE'GNATE;: werb af. [-\impregner, Fr. impregnar It. em- 
Ts pr ny in, and preegneo, Lat.] 1. To get with, * fill with 
parts of both f e prolific. 'Hermaphrodites, altho* they include the 
. er, Fr.] of <Xes, cannot inpregnate themſelves, Brown, 2, ¶ Inpreg- 
jo lo pg 1 — — 5 — fill.” To impregnate the hearts and the lives of 
N Ade ne of Piety 
5, E. NATED, part, adj, [impregnatus, Lat.) great with child, 
urs 1 | 3 
4 l. rgb, gart, ag. Li inpre gn, Fr.] imbibed, ſoaked, fatu- 


Iurz Wil W x: 

| ON *mpregnate] 1. The act of making prolific, fe- 
Which ay thing &, + ng or inpregnation. Bacon. 2. That with 
ſuch impregnation. DD: Fgated, What could implant in the body 
Sen > Thom, 3« [Impregnation, Fr.] faturation 


? 


IMP 

InyREGNED, fart. adj. Iinpregnò, Fr.] impregnated. Miltn. Set 
ImBRrEGN. | | | 

IMPREJUDICATE, adj. [for imprejudicated; of in, pre and judico; 
Lat. to Judge] not prepoſſeſſed or prejudiced, impartial. {mprojud:- 
cate apprehenſions. Brown. a | 

IMPREPARA'T10N [of in and preparation] want of preparation, un- 
preparedneſs. Impreparation and unreadineſs. Hooker. 

MPRE'ss [impreſſio, Lat.] 1. A ſtamp, a mark of diſtinction. This 
general impreſi or character upon them, that they were exceeding 
good. South. 2. Mark, or print made by preſſure taken. The im- 
preſſes of the inſides of theſe ſhells. Woodward. z. Effects upon a- 
nother ſubſtance, What impreſſes they make upon the differing or- 
gans of another, he only knows that feels them; Glanville. 4. De- 
vice, motto. Inpreſſes quaint, capariſons and ſteeds. Milton. 5. Act 
of forcing any into ſervice, ſeizure; compulſion ; now commonly 
written preſs ; as, a preſ5-gang. Ajax was here the voluntary, and 
you as under an zmpre/s. Shakeſpeare. | 

To ImeRE'ss [imprimer; Fr. mprimere, It. imprimir, Sp. impreſſum, 
up. of imprimo, from in and premo, Lat, to preſs] 1. To print by 
preſſure, to ſtamp. He his own image on the clay impreff. Denham. 
2. To fix deep, to make an impreſſion on the mind, or upon the na- 
tural faculties, We ſhould dwell upon the arguments, and impreſs the 


. motives of perſuaſion upon our own. hearts. Hooker. 


To ImrrEss Soldiers or Seamen, is to force or compel them into the 
public ſervice. - This is now.generally ſpoken and written pre/s. For 
impreſſing of ſhips. Clarendon. | 

ImPpRrE'sSED, part. adj. [of inpreſſus, Lat.] printed; ſtamped, having 
an impreſſion on it; alſo compelled into the public ſervice. See To 
IuPREss. 8 e | 9 

IuPRE“ssED Species [with the peripatetics] ſpecies which (they /ay) 
bodies emit reſembling them, which are conveyed by the exterior ſen- 
ſes to the common ſenſory, theſe impreſſed ſpecies or impreſſions, be- 
ing material and ſenſible, are rendered intelligible by the active in- 
tellect, and being thus ſpiritualized, they are thus termed as expreſſed 
from others, | 

ImeRE'sS1BLE [of impreſs] that may be impreſſed: The differen- 
ces of imprelſible and not impreſſible, figurable and not figurable, are 


plebeian notions. Bacon. 


/ 


 Imepre's810Nn, Fr. and Sp: [impre/ſione, It. of impreſſio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of preſſing one body upon another. Senſation is ſuch an nei 
or motion made in ſome part of the body, as produces ſome percep- 
tion in the underſtanding. Locke. 2. A print, ſtamp, or mark made 
by preſſure. That carries no impreſſton like the dam. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. A due impreſſion on the mind. Atter- 
bury. 4. Operation, influence. The impreſſions of flattery. Atterbary: 
5. [Of books] is that number which is printed off at the fame time; 
edition of a book. Ten impreſſions which his works have had. Dry- 
den. 6. Effect of an hoſtile attack. Any of the braveſt :mprejons in 
ancient times. Wotton; . ; . 

IurRE'ss10N [with philoſophers] is a term applied to the ſpecies 
of objects, which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſion on the 
ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. Wee 

1 [of impreſs} the mark made by preſſure, the im- 
reſſion. | 
a Lean but upon a ruſh, . | 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 1 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſpeart. 
. TmyrxzsT Money, money given to ſoldiers, &c. compelled into the 
public ſervice. | 

ImertMinG [with hunturs] is the rouſing, unharbouring, or diſ- 
lodging a wild beaſt; alfo cauſing her to forſake the herd, 

Imer1'MINGs, firſt eſſays, beginnings. - 

IurRT' us, Lat. in the firſt place, firſt of all. | e 

To Iur RT Nr, verb act. [imprime, Lat. imprimer, Fr. imprimꝭr, It.] 


1. To impreſs or fix a thing, or make an impreſſion upon the mind, 


or memory. Retention is the power to revive again in our 7 thoſe 
ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared. Locke, 2. To mark 
upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. One and the ſame ſeal imprinted up- 
on pieces of wax. Holder. 3. To ſtamp words upon paper with types, 
by means of a printing - preſs. | 
To Iurzrsox [empriſonner, Fr. imprigionars, It.] to put into pri- 
ſon or jail ; alſo to ſhut up, to confine, to keep from liberty in gene- 
ral. A man impriſons himſelf in his cloſet. Watts, _ 
ImPprI's0NMENT [empriſonnement, Fr. imprigionamento, It.] - ſtate of 
being impriſoned, confinement, the reſtraint of a perſon's liberty, 
whether in his own houſe; the jail, or the ſtocks ; it may be written 
empriſonment. Loſt his ſenſes by his long impriſonment; Addiſon. 
ImeROBABI'LITY [impropabilita, It. improbabiliddd, Sp. of impro- 
batilitas, Lon unlikeneſs to be true, difficult to be believed. The im 
probabilities of a ſpirit appearing. Dryden. - 8 
Iur O BABTE, Sp. [zmprobabile, It, improbabilis; Lat.] unlikely; 
that has not any likelihood of being true, incredible. This account 
of party patches will appear improbable, Addiſon. 
. ImprROBABLY, adv. [of improbable} 1. Without likelihood, 2. In 
a manner not to be approved; obſolete. He ſpeaks very improbably. 
To IMPRo'BATE, verb act. [of in and probo, Lat. to prove} not to 
approve. Ainſworth. | 33 
MPROBA'T10N, Fr. [improbatio, Lat.] act of diſallowing or diſap- 


proving of, diſlike. 
improbitas, from in- 


Imero'BITY. [improbite, Fr. improbidad; Sp; i 
probas, Lat.] knavery, diſhoneſty, — Caſt out for notorious 
improbity. Hooker. | * BRA | 
IMPRO'CREATED, fart. adj, [improcreatss, 2 not en. | 
To IMPROLIFICATE, verb af. [of in and prolific] to impregnate, 
to fecundate z an obſolete word. How the f of the cock inproliſi- 


cates, and makes the oval conception fruitful. Brown. 


Imyro'etR [impropre, Fr, 1 It. and Sp. of improprins, 
Lat.] 1. Unfit, not conducive. to the right end. The methods uſed 
in an original diſeaſe, would be very improper in a gouty caſe. Ar- 
buthnot, 2. Not well adapted, unqualified. A — peculiarly 
improper for every one. Burnet. 3. Not juſt, not accurate; applied 
to language. Thus an improper word, is a word that does not agree 
with the thing, nor expreſſes it ſufficiently. "Fis improper. ſpeech 
to fay he dy d. Dryden, 7 | 


"2 


Pharaoh. Lace. 3. Hoſlile 


IMP 


— 


IupROP ERH Fraction. See F RACTION. 


Iurzo EAI T, adv. [of improper] 1. Not fitly, incongruoully n- 


conveniently. 2. Not juſtly, not accurately. Where I ſpoke im- 
properly. Dryden. N 44; | OW | 

To ImPrO'PRIATE, verb act. [of in and proprins, Lat.] 1. To con- 
vert to private uſe, to ſeize for one's own uſe, To impropriate the 
thanks to himſelf. Bacon. 2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church in- 
to the hands of - laics. The impropriate parſonage of Bardwel. 
Spelman, e $4 

ImPRoOPRIA'TION, is when a layman is poſſeſſed of a church-living, 
and converts the profits of it to his own private uſe, only maintain- 
ing a vicar to ſerve the cure. Aplife, | HIS 

MPROPRIA'TOR, a layman that has a parſonage or eccleſiaſtical li- 

ving in his poſſeſſion. Aylifße. 4 

Truenornt'sTyY [impropricte, Fr. iniproprieta, It. inpropriedad, Sp. 


 improprietas, Lat.] quality of ſomething that is unfit or improper, un- 


ſuitableneſs, inaccuracy, want of juſtneſs in language, the uſe of 
improper and inſignificant words by a ſpeaker or writer. The mpro- 
priety of that appellation. Brown. 

ImpRo'sPEROUS [of in 1 unfortunate, not ſucceſsful. 
Puniſhment of impreſperous rebels. Decay of Piety. 5 
_ ImprO'sPEROVSLY, adv. [of improſperous] unhappily, unſucceſſ- 
fully. Inproſperouſſy attempted. . Boyle. 

- ImprO'vaBLE [of improve] that may be improved or made better, 


capable of being advanced from a good to a better ſtate. Improva- 


ble lands. Addiſon, | 

- ImPRO'vaBLENESS [of improvable] capableneſs of being improved 

or made better. e | 85 
ImyRo'vABLY, adv. [of improveable] in a manner that admits me- 


oration. * 
To IurRO“VE, verb act. [of in and prouver, Fr. or in and probus, 


probum facere, Lat. Skinner] 1. To better, or make the beſt of; to 


promote or advance, to bring to greater perfection, to raiſe from good 
to better. We amend a bad, but :zprowe a good thing. To improve 
the honour of the _ by impairing that of the dead. Denham. 
2. To make a progreſs in goodneſs. To improve in our frugality. 
Atterbury. 3 | FEE] 
To Improve, verb neut. [of in and prouwue, improuwer, Fr. improbe, 
Lat.] to diſprove. ' Tho' the prophet Jeremy was unjuſtly accuſed, 
yet doth not that improve any thing that I have ſaid. hit giſte. 
IMyero'vemenT [of improve] 1. The act of bettering, advance- 
ment of any thing from good to better. The improvement and ſecu- 
rity of eſtates. T:/lotfon. 2. An advancing of profits, progrefs from 
good to better. The hiſtory of architecture, with its ſeveral izprove- 
ments and decays. Addiſon. 3. Act of improving. Sinon, Camilla, 
and ſome few others, are improvements on the Greek poet. Addi/or. 
4. Act of thriving, or benefiting. in any kind of profeſſion, effect of 
melioration. Friendſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined improvements of 
love. South. 5. Inſtruction, edification. The beft place of inprove- 


_ IuyRo'ver [of improve] 1. One that makes himſelf, or any thing 
elſe better. The greateſt improwers of thoſe qualifications. Clarendon, 
2. Any thing that improves or meliorates. Chalk is a very great im- 
prover of moſt lands. Mortimer, | 88 

Iq ROVI DED [improwiſus, Lat. imprevu, Fr.] unexpected, unpro- 
vided for. To work new woe and improvided icath. Spenſer. 

IurRO“ Vio EN [ zmprovidezza, It. improvidentia, Lat.] want of 
ſorecaſt, or of taking thought beforehand, want of caution. Some 
might periſh through improwidence. Hale. ** | 
„ ImpRO'viDENT [improvide, It. 'improvidente, Sp. improvidus, 10 
not forecaſting, unheedful, wanting care to provide. at briſk an 
improwident reſolution was taken. Clarendon, | 


IMPRO'VIDENTLY, adv. [of inprowident] without forecaſt or care, 


undeedfually. Inprowidently proud. Donne. 


IMpROV1'510N {of in and proviſion] want of forethought. Her 
improvifion. would be juſtly accuſable. . ; 
— ImeRVU'DENCE {emprudence, Fr. 3 It. imprudencia, Sp. of 
imprudentia, Lat.] indiſcretion, unadviſedneſs, want of deliberation, 
forethought, precaution, inattention to intereſt. | 
Iuyrv'penT, Fr. [imprudento, It. and Sp. imprudens, Lat.] incon- 
ſiderate, unwiſe, unadviſed, negligent. There is no ſuch imprudent 
perſon as he who neglects God. Noce. 9 6 | 
„ ee. adv. [ of imprudent ] inconſiderately, unad- 
viſedly. | | | ; 
_  I'myypenxce, I'upupency, or ['MpupENTNEss [Pr. impudencia, Sp. 
of i9pudentia, Lat.] ſhamelefneſs, ftate or quality of being void of 
modeſty. * Cham's impudency. K. Charles. „ 
4 Lurvpxr, Fr. { impudente, It. of impudens, Lat.] ſhameleſs, bra- 
zen-faced, wanting modeſty. Inpudent ſaucineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
FMPUDENTLY, adv. [of inpudent] ſhameleſsly, — Im- 
8 1 | — f 188 5 
- To mevon,aemd ad. . [ impugner, Fr. i ar, Sp. impugnare, It. 
and Lat.] to endeavour to — a dacuide. G. by agen, to 
attack, to aſſault. e truth hereof 1 will not raſhly impign. 
< Impv'ent [of impugn] one that impugns or attacks. 
Tmyvur'ssaxce, Fr. want of power, — * or ability. Bacen. 


—UnyuLSs ſimpulſo,: It. and Sp. of imputſus, Lat.] 1. The act of 
puſhing or driving forward, the effect of one body àcting upon ano- 
ther, communicated force. Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly- by 
innnula. Locle. 2. An inforcement, motive, 'perſuaſion,: influence 
upon the mind, idea. Finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to 
] imprefiion. Suſtain th' impulſe, and re- 
ecive the war. Prior. 8 £22044" L.04 | 


5 fart. a. [impulſus, Lat.] driven forward, forced 
on, G.,. 129959 1 5 
. Inmev'L5ton, Fr. [impuſſ, It. and Sp. of impulſes, Lat.] 1. Act of 
driving forward ; act of _—_— puſhing on, the Ar of body in 
mation upon another body. To the imprulfon there is requifite the 
ſores of the body that moverh, and the refiftance of the body chat is 
moved. Bacon; 2. Influence, operating on the mind. Divine im- 


— 


| 2 — ve [:mpul/if,, Fr. inpal/ivo, It.] that drives or thruſts for- 


a 


ſeculence. Ihe izpuritics will be carried into the blood, 47, 


fort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to them. South, 2. Accuſale, charge. 


IN Av 
ward, having the power of impulſe, impelle ent. | 
impulſive cauſe of Fc ours of ſin; South, — laut, Of 
 Imev LovENsss, impelling, forcing/or driving in qualiy, 
Imev'nity [tmpunite, Fr. impunita, It. impunidad, dy © 
Lat.] a freedami or exemption from puniſhment, A germ aa, 
would confirm them; Aft. nig 
Iurp' RE [impur, Fr. impuro, It. and Sp. of in ; 
clean, unholy; contrary to ſanctity. eee, _ Ur. 
God has made pure. Milton. 2. Lewd, unchaſte. One doll 
2 a more proper hell for an inpure ſpirit, than that wich hun 
28 touchid upon: Audiſin. 3. Foul with extraneous mi 40 
ſy, feculent. 3 are | Ps. al: 
Iuruv'kBL xv, adv. [of impure] with impurity, foully, len gl. :- 
Iro R EN Ess, or IarU'RITY liger r 8 . 
dad, Sp. of inpuritas, Lat.] 1. Filthineſs, uncleanneſt, van =” ; 
lineſs. 2. 44 of unchaſtity, lewdneſ. The foul jay,” . 
reigned among the monknh clergy. Alterbury. 3, Droſly eo 


To Iurv'a LE, verb act. [empourprer, Fr.] to colour a; with 
ple, to make red. , 4 * 

ImPU'rPLED, part, adj. [of in and pburpree, Fr, py 
rendered of a purple colour. Inpurpled with celeſi] Kr 

Imrv'TABLE [of impute} 1. Chargeable upon any one. Tha ff 


able with a crime or fault; not proper. The fault les at ks dh, 

and the is no wiſe imputable. liffe. 15 
Iuru“TABLENESS [of inputable] the quality of being inputable. 

"Tis neceſſary, to the 7mpurablengſs of an action, that i de awigdahte, 


pletenc 
Inai 


Norris. | | 4 _ 
- ImyuTaA'T1ON, Fr. [imputaztone, It. imputaciin, Sp.] 1, Id of in- =. ge 
puting or laying to one's charge, attribution of. any thing, generally 3 No 


of ill. To clear myſelf from any imputation of ſelf. concet. Drjvy, 


: ehe | Ina 
2. Sometimes attribution of good. I would humour his men wit the . 


imputation of being near their maſter. Shakeſpeare, 3. Hef. »y = 
cenſure. There groundleſs imputations of our enemies. dit, k ratio 
Hint, reflection, inſinuation. 0 | ar 
ä —— Anthonio is a good man. i 11 ing fi 
—= Have you heard any impulation to the m f _ 
* ; # ' east. 10 
Iurv“TATIVE [of imputatus, Lat.] that is imputed ; alſothi wii 5 * 85 
may impute. Ainſworth. | vans 
To Iurv'rE, verb act. [imputer, Fr. imputare, It. imjutar, Sp, in- WS 1. 
puto, Lat.] 1. To charge upon, to attribute; generally il, ſometimes rdin 
good. It was /mputed to him for righteouſneſs. Roman, I bot yio al 
imputed it to folly. Temple. 2. To account, reckon, or alcride io oed. 
one what does not properly belong to him. | | aN 
Thy merit 8 Y proving ] 
Inputed, ſhall abſolve them who renonnce | WE I. 
Their own both righteous and unrighteousded, Ilir. los. 
Iurv'rER [of inpute] one that imputes, 8 aui 
TrmpurTREsCIBI'LITY [of imputreſeitilis, Lat,) incorruptiblenek, W's of be 
Imun Cali, Lat. [i. e. the lower part of the hears) a tem tiat ao 
aſtrologers uſe for the fourth houſe in a figure inthe hee. Io In, 
In Bo Sax. ind and i, Dan. in, Goth, Du. and Ger. 4 H. u e ffectio 
Lat.] 1. As a ſeparable prepoſition, among 2 great many fgnihea- aver 
tions and uſes, ſerves chiefly to denote the time. Ile preſent _ 
we are in. Locke, 2. Noting the place, where at thing 1s 5 ent. 
In ſchool of love are all things taught averſe. Farfar: 5 oe 
the ſtate preſent at any time. No one proof i J wy + Wh 
whereby it may clearly appear to be ſo in ver} deed. Hui. 1 
Noting power. To mens ſouls, quoth be, is ct 7 l 
Spenſer. 5. Noting proportion. Let uſury in general mars 
five in the. panics" Bois 6. Concerning. I only OT un 2 
he, who is allowed to have carried this argument fanhch, gory ow, 
it. Locle. 7. For the fake ; a ſolemn phraſe. Nov fie, (o ns DEL 
ine cauſe, Lord Cle ut of the 1 
all the gods at once. Shakeſpeare. 8. Noting ©! he manner of Fr 
vows to tight i» thy defence. Shakeſpeare. 9. Net, on i eee 
being, thinking, acting, or doing; the motive wa Lvcauſe, Some WE 1.4 * 
action, and the pow, which we act. . ſince, WD the veſſa 
us, W 


things they do in chat they are men. Hooker. 11. Ii ach alle ue 
— — Thoſe hings' are done voluntarily by _ of them = op 
creatures'do naturally, in as much as we might ſtay dur ice Th 


I uld. Hooker. . and lt. en 

2 by here 1. Within ſome place, not out. To 1 ks 3 . nr 
Seutb. 2. Engaged to any affair. Theſe prog” paced in her 
themſelves for being in at every thing. I e out, Shak petite 
ſome ſtate. Who loſes and who wins, who“ 405 "nd we will come aer! 


in the meat, n 


ſeare. 4. Noting entrance. Serve ith a {moot gale cular uſe; 


in. Shakeſpeare. 5. Into any place. To come in B f, cn offer w fl BN 
Collier. 2. Gia 8 — The are in with you, if you | b * d 
back without keeping your Taler. jon, abs Ivar 


2 Ind"ras 


In. In compoſition is uſed to denote pies. js comp hed 
] 2 


Latin, in, and gives a contrary ſenſe to the e that wc 


with. Thus active denotes that which acts, = Je 
not act. | : nblut: 1 Patting wh 
Ix before , is changed into r ; as, inregw/ar, _ ſome of Fuſed why 
into J; as, i/lative, illiterate, illegal; and into . you would 
conſonants; as, impotent, improbable, ao 4 lace, Kc. SY 2 Intend 


- In, the fame as the Latin prepoſition; 3% %%%, Fr. 10. 
InasrLiTyY [of in, neg. Fa babilis, Lat. inhabil , apo” 

; do or act, want od, M 
be pretend To 


It. inabilidad, Sp.] incapacity to 


tence. Neither ignorance nor inability ca . 2 city a” 
'To-Ina"BLE [of i and able] to put into 4 af 1 
-EnaBLE.' - i 44 

; Ina'ssrImexce [of in, neg. and abſlingnita» | 
want of power to abſtain. Eve 0 
Wat miſery the inahſfinence 3 en waſps 
Shall bring on man. 15 It, © i nd be cot 
Naecch'ssitE, 2 2 Sp. — approac - 5 
Lat. hable; that no perion can = TY" 
7 be, 1 hve and ihdeceffible for us = — that ay” 
Inacces1BLE Height or Diftance tw in the way, e 
not be meaſured, by reaſon of ſome ob bac⸗ 


ditch, Gr. 


1 — dhapprod B. Walnuss, firs, and pines, which will not ſacceed by common grafting 
luacet bee, __ of accuracy, inartificialneſs, or budding. Miller. 5 ; | | 

Tva/ccorncYy | | - InarGenTA —_— [of e argentum; Lat. ſilver] the act of gild- 
ut of N ö accurdtus, Lat.] without care and ing or covering a thing with ſilver. . 
ius CcURATE {of in, yy —_ 7 1 oor but more TrxnrYooLsr [11articule, Fr. of in and articulatns, Lat.] not ar- 
Zach 25 e | | | _ ticulate, 3 er uttered with the diſtinctnefs of hus 
auently © e, a vrivation of motion, ceſſation from man voice, Our ſolemn muſic which is inarticulate poeſy. Dryden. 
Tna'cTtON, Fr. * l 47 efreſhing kind of in- InNzRTICULATELY, adv. [of inurticulate] not diſtinctly. A 
abour, {HE ; i x” | eee inurticulate] confuſion of ſounds, want of 
or., n Ziel indolent, not buſy, idle, giſh. diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. | | | 
IA cri . idly, wHhou Nl phe InarTIFI'ciar [of trartificialis; Lat.] artleſs, unworkmanlike, 


| Inv CTIVBLY» be raBivily loiters. Locke. contrary to art, I have rank'd this among the effects; and it may be 
zotiony _—_ Fa ae [of in8ive] want of activity, thought inartificial to make it the cauſe al, Decay of Piety. | 

| re To introduce a lazy ina&ivity. Rogers. " InaRTIFICIALLY, adv. [of inartiſicinl] artluſly, in àa manner con- 
ſochtu , 5 


/\rovark [of ia, neg. and adeguatur, Lat.] diſproportionate, trary to the rules of art. Clumſily and nartyficially managed. Col- 
* 12 the purpoſe, d ctive. Inadequate ideas are ſuch which „ : | . ES 
4 +. partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to 4 nd CIALNESS [of inartificial] artleſneſs, want of art, cluth- 
pre nets. i 
hich they are referred. Locke. ; : 1 | F | . 188 5 int Of iced, est 

ATE Ha loſophy] is a partial or incomplete re- INaTTE'NTI1ON, Fr. [of in and attention] want eed, heedleſ- 
| Ix e je hang rf wo — 4 hn. 4 neſs, diſregard, neglect. A ſtrange 7nattention to this moſt important 
F I x/EQUATELY) adv. [of inadequate] not completely, defectively, proſpect. Rogers. ; 3 Wa ” 
&.- oportionately.. Theſe pores they may either exactly fill, or but InaTTERTIVE, ad}. [of in and attentive] careleſs, negligent. An 
* W ; | unſteady and 7rattentive habit. Watts. | | 

4 r apap 9 Wee [of inaueguate] diſproportionateneſs, incom- IxAu'pIBLE, It. [fnaudibilis, Lat.] not to be heard, void of ſound, 
| 097 Q | 25 ; TEE To Inav'GuraTE [inaugurare, It. inaugurar, Sp. inauguratum, 
Borsa Ener br IN AVE RTE VNC [of inadwertance, Fr. inawer- ſup. of inaug uro, Lat.] 1. To admit into the college of augers among 
r ener. Sp.] 1. Want © heed or care, inattention, the Romans. 2. To conſecrate, to inſtall, to inveſt with a new of- 
licence. An habitual, heedleſs inadwertency. Addiſon. 2. The f ice or dignity by folemn rites, w begin with good omens, to begin. 
3 er e oligence, Many lapſes and inadvertencies. Addiſon, As if kings did chuſe remarkable days to znargurate their favours, 


4 ſuffcientl heedin . 8 ; Wotton. 3 22 7 5 IS. : 
ee e [of rag advertens; Lat.] negligent, careleſs, —Inaveura'rIOn, Fr. [mauguraziohe, It. of inauguratio, Lat.] an 
ys TEU TIL T, adv. [of inadvertent] heedlelsly, negligently. inſtallment, the ceremony pertormed at the coronation of a king, or 


WE Ix, rrasLE [of in, neg; and afabilis, Lat.] unpleaſant in con- making a knight of the garter, &c. inveſtiture by ſolemn rites. At 
erſation, uncourteous. | his regal inauguration. Brown. a. 
WW 11arrccra'rion [of in and afe#ation] unaffectedneſs, quality of To Ixau'x ATR [inauratum, of inauro, from in and aurum, Lat. 


ing free from preciſeneſs or formality. gold] to gild or cover with gold. 5 
A tun Fr. {inalienatile, It. of alieno, Lat.) that which can- Inaura'TIONn, Lat. the act of covering or gilding with gold. Some 
et be validly alienated or made over to another. ſort of their inauration or gilding muſt have been much dearer than 
WE In, LiExaBLEvess [of inalienable] incapableneſs of being alienated, ours. Boyle. | | 8 
Wh transferred to _ by law. ] | x Inavus>1'criovs [inaufpicatus, Lat.] unlucky, ill-boding. The ſtars 
een xvraf ſof i and alimenlum, Lat.] that does not nouriſh, feel not the diſeaſes their /au/picious influence produces. Poyle. 
\ Wording no nouriſhment. - Bacon. Inaus>Þ1'ciousLY, adwy. | of inauſpicious,) unlucky. 


= Iva MIAZTE [of inamabilis, Lat.] unlovely, not worthy to be „ ss [of inauſpicious] unluckineſs, unfortunate- 
oed. e | _ | 
WE [1amapLencss [of inamiab/e] unlovelineſs, quality of not de- Inzz'inc; falt. [of in and being] inherence, inſeparableneſs. 
ig love. ; They have a ſort of inbeing in the ſubſtance itfelf. Nan. 
WE [14 s5aBLE [inami/fbile, It. of amiſibilis, Lat.] that can never InBLAv'sa, barb. Lat. [in old records] the product or profit of 
Wk loft. Theſe advantages are inami/ible. Hammond. land. | | V 
WS auissis Ltr, or INamt'ss1BLENESS [of iaamſible] uncapable- Ixno'x x, adj. [of in and Born] innate; implanted by nature. All 


a being loſt, - paſſions being inborn to us. Dryden. 2 

WI ora ro, It. a lover; a ſweetheart. | Ix-BOROW and Out-boroze, an office in ancient times of obſervi 
To 12.10 ur ig in, and amor, Lat.] to engage in love, to indear the ingreſs and egreſs of thoſe who travelled between the two king- 

fection. See Examoun. doms of England and Scotland. | Re 


n Ciaanit, Lat.] empty; vain, We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpace I'nBREATHED, 42%. [of in and breath) inſpired, infufed by infpira- 

the great inaae, beyond the confines of the world. Locke. tion. Dead things with iabreatbd ſenſe able to pierce. Milton. 
FINANTLOQUENT [in@niloguus, Lat.] talking or babbling vainly. I'xBreD [of 22, f. 4, within, and bred, of brievan, Sax. to breed 
To Ina "nt att, werb ach. [of in, and dnimo, Lat.] to animate, to natural, bred within, produced within, hatched or genetated within. 
picken. This word is now obſolete. | Inbred affection. L'Eftrange. 


. There's a kind of world remaining ftill, | INA, of Yea, à name or title given by the Peruviatis to their 
Tho! ſhe which did animate and fill | a and princes of the blood. „ 
The world be gone. Done. o Inca'er, verb ad. [of in and che] to confine in a cage, to 


Lina /NIMATE, adj, [from animated, Eng. inanime, Fr. inanimato, Tt. ſhut up in any narrow ſpate. Inca ged birds. Shakeſprare. di 
Banimatus, __ void of life, being without animation. Hnanimateè Incale'scenct, or IN TAL E'scEN Cc [of incaleſco, Lat.] the ſtate of 
l | ne Kate O 


plies have their ſpirits no Whit inflamed. Bacon. The inanimated growing warm by ſome internal motion and fermentation, or by fric- 


: rt of the univerſe. Cheyne. 3 tion, warmth, beginning heat. A ſober incalgſcenct and regulated eſ- 
PINA "NIMATED, aj. [inanimatus, Lat.] lifeleſs, dead, without life tuation from wine. Briar. | Ee. 5 
| F animation. - ISCALE'SCENT [Tacaleſtens, Lat.] a growing hot by ſome internal 


hast“ Tong. Fr, of Lat. [ih medieine] emptineſs, want of fulneſs motion or fertnentarioh. f 

be veſſels of the animal. Arbuthror. FEES | IxCALESCENT Mercury (with chetniſts] à Haine which Mr: Boyle 
err Liaaniras, from inenis, Lat, empty] Emptineſs, or abſolute gives to mercury of wa filver, prepar me a partictlar manner, 
. implying abſence of all body and matter whatſoever, void fo that being mißgled with a due proportion of leaf god or filings, 
dis opinion excludes all ſuch inanity, and admits no vacuity would amalgatnite or turn to a paſte, and grow hot With the 2 
t ſo little ones as no body whatever ean come to but will be bigger even in the palm of the hand. | | 

n they. bs | | IncamsRa'TiON [in the apoſtolic Thantery at Rome] the union 
. Ix, PPETENCY [znappetenza, It. of in and appetentia, Lat.] a want fome land, right, of 3 the dominiòn 4. e 2 it 1 
petite for victuals. To Ic [of in and canper, Fr. Act, It 1* Ar, 95 


: IJ Ar 68, adj. [of in and applicable} not to be put to a par- 4 ns tents, or build hats, on a place appointed for t 

7 fe. | | : [FOE | ce Excau r. | | 

_ N Oo in and applicabili, Lat. and m/s] uncapa- 2 1 7, Fr.] an encampment, the lying of an 
8 , . 1 1 REY army in 1d. See ENCAMPMENT, "Io 

7 arb to, Fr. heedleſbeſs, inddlerite: IncanTa'TiON, Fr. [ihcantatione, It. vichnto, Sp. Theatite, Lat 


WW [nary [inarabilis, of in and aro, Lit. to plough] not to bi l | or j |; r ceie 
r N „Lat. to plough] not to be enchantment, a charm or ſpell uttered by ſinging, words or cetemou- 
dn oo” capable 6f — — . 5 + ries uſed by magicians to Falſe devils; 455 abet the ſimplicity of ths 
baking — — . [of it and ##cb) Tharching is a method of people. Paternal gods might be ealled forth by charms Ahd incant- 
baſed when commonly called t*aftitg by approach. This method 7iort. Brown. 4 1 ; 
weak. e lock aud the tres müy be jointed; Take the branck Inca'rabLe, Fr. [incapace, It. incapiz, Sp. of intuya; Lat.] 1. 
. rags and having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where Not capable, unable, unfit, not egital'ts any thing. 
eeve inch 2 * pare away the rind and wood on one ſide about Is not your father grown jacapabl 8 
d the place geh! after the ſame manhet cut the Rock of branch Of reaſonable affairs? Is he not ſtupid 7 Shubypenrs; 
Eoually to ONE the graft is to be united, ſo that they may join" 2. Wanting power, wanting underſtanding, unable to tompiehend of 
barks in 2 that the = bom meet; then cut a little tongue + x learn. geasfb, and ſhallow innotents. SBI arr. 3. Not able 
hen they 9 2 notth in the Rock to admit it; ſo that to receive any wor 3 Wilmot, when he faw Ge by put in com: 
edel Mons et the Sages will prevent: their dipping, and the mand, thought himſelf capable of teparatioh. Claren. 2. Dil: 
ex ty tognmber th the ſtock. Having thus p aced them qualified by aw. Retidere | incapable of purthaſi Fe 1 . . In 
o Prevent the a b wen cover the place with grafting elay, Sitverfaricn it is uſual to ſay a man is rcdpable of falſehbéd, incapad 
ett mes the Barg entering to oy the wound or the wet from 2}, of generoſity, or of any thing good or ad. 5 
ich tar urn 2 bs Ar N sv. — * n of - "_ capacious) Fre of we Wen 
5 vent 5 $ 5 0 e en 1 3 * » 8 o 6 24 # © ” 2 , . . 
0 aan cg bre ag them aſundef. In this manner t n ee e 


\ Burnet. . 
por ly united Dur Wotiths, in which dme they will be fafficlent- fixer a/crove ee of wail rhe 
"nth ins d dad We paßt may then be euf tom the mother tree, ob- n [of incuftious) the Rate. of wanting PT, 


> "Ptoſlone ; 8 
Freſh graftin Pe 1t off cloſe to the ſtock and cover the joined parts with Incaranrtity,. or IxcAPABLEukss, Inability natural, difytializ 

b Eng day. The ama e ore | NCAPABILITY,. Or INCA PABLENESS, Inability natural, diſquali- 

. l operatidir' is #ways performed in April or ficaticit k kind of lity in youtfelf to the ſervice, . 
b commonly praktiſed upon oranges, myrtles, jalmines ling... legal. A incapabi 9 yo wy, Fuck 
| 1 | h 7T To 


ING 
To Incara'citats, verb af. [of in and capatitate] 1. To difa- 
ble, to weaken. 2. To diſqualify. Monſtroſity could not incapaci- 
tate from marriage. Arbutbnot. 3. To render uncapable, to put out | 


of a capacity, | | | - ; 
Incapa'ciTyY [incaparite, Fr. in 2 It. incapacidad, Sp.] the 


want of 8 wer, or parts, 


ceive a 
neſs of mind. Natural incapacity, and' genial indiſpoſition. Brown. 
IncaraciryY in Matters of Bengfices [with the Roman Catholics] 
is of two kinds, the one renders the proviſion of a benefice null in its 
original; as want of a diſpenſation for age in a minor, legitimation 
in a baſtard, naturalization in a foreigner, &c. the other is acceſſion- 
ary, and annuls the proviſions, which at firſt were valid ; as grievous 
offences and crimes, &c. which vacate the benefice to all intents, and 
render the holding it irregular. | 4 7; 
To IxcA R CERA TE [incarcerare, It. incarcero, Lat.] To impriſon, 
to confine. It is uſed in the Scots law to denote impriſoning or con- 
fining in a goal, otherwiſe it is ſeldom found. Denſe bodies that 
eaſily incarcerate the infected air. Hara yy: . 
INCARCERA'T10N [of incarcerate] the act of impriſoning, or put- 
ting into priſon, confinement, impriſonment. ; | 
To Inca'rn, verb ad. [of incarno, Lat.] to cover with fleſh. 


" Wiſeman, | | | ; 
To Incarn, verb neut. to acquire fleſh. | The ulcer happily. i- 
' carned, Wiſeman. | | 8 
To IxcARNADIXxE, verb af. Fr. [incarnadino, It.] to die of a pale 
carnation or fleſh- colour. This word I find only once. 2 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this bloode 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 1 0; 


1 * 
« 5 1 
2 >” 09 


Making the green one red. Shaleſpearr. 


Iscarna'nT1a, Lat. [in ſurgery] ſuch medicaments as bring on. 


fleſh. 555 Se een 34? 
To IxcA RNA TE, verb ad. [incarner, Fr. incarno, Lat.] to cloath 
with fleſh, to embody with fleſh. This eſſence to incarnate and im- 
brute. Milton. . a a 63k e 

Ixc “RNA TE, part. adj. for incarnated [incarnat, Fr.] 1. Cloathed 
with fleſh, embodied in fleſh. The nature of God itſelf, in the perſon 
of the Son, is incarnate and has taken to itſelf fleſh, Hooker, 2. In 
Scotland, incarnate is applied to any _ tinged of a deep red 
or ſcarlet colour, from its reſembance to a fleſh colour. [Liacarnadine, 
Fr. incarnadino, It.] E 5 | 

IxcARN ATE Devil, a deviliſh perſon, a devil in the ſhape of a man 
or cloathed with fleſh. It may be doubted whether Swift underſtood 


this word. 8 
| But he's poſſeſs d | 
Inncarnate with a thouſand imps. Swift, 
© Inca'rnaTtED, part. adj. [incarnt, Fr. incarnato, It. encarnado, Sp. 
oſ incarnatus, Lat.] having taken fleſh upon him; alſo ſupplied or 
filled up with new fleſh. See IncaRnarte, 


Incarna'Tion, Fr. [incarnazione, It. encarnacion, 1 of incarna- 
66 


tio, Lat.] the act of aſſuming body or taking of fleſh. hen coming 
into th world, he ſaith, a Bop v haſt thou prepared me”, What the 
ſentiments of St. IREN@vs were on this head, we have in part ſug- 
geſted under the word CERINTHIA NSH] wherein the reader will find 
1 5 combating theirs and the old /a/entinian notion of Two [or more] 
intelligent minds in the oxꝝ perſon of Chrift, [See GrosTics and 
CErINTHIANS.] I fhall now give that writer's own deſcription of the 
incarnation: only premiſing, that the Yalentinians affirmed their ſouls 
to be of the ſame kind with Jeſus; to which he replies, that their ſouls 
were in nullo fimiles; i. e. in NOTHING like to Jeſus, and He only 
was the So of Gop ; by which term St. Irenæus always means Chrift 
in his H1GHesT capacity. Len. Adv, Here. Ed. Grabe. p. 188. But 
to proceed: As from the Beginning of our formation in Adam, 
that in/piration of life which was from God, being united to the body, 
animated the man, and ſhewed a rational animal; fo in the end, the 
avord of the FaTHER and Sri ir of God [meaning by an endiadis, 
"one and the ſame perſon under different way, being united [AD UNI- 
Tus, in the fingular number] to the ancient ſubſtance of fermarion of 
Adam [i. e. to a human body] makes [or conſtitutes] a living and 
PERFECT man which holds the perfe@>FaTutr [for in [renews judg- 
ment, whereſoever the Sen of Gop reſides, there TE Fa FER 9 0 
all his powers is preſent] that as in the ANIMAL 4 e. in Adam] we 
all die, ſo in the SIN ITruAT we ſhould all be made alive.” Lrenæus 
Adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe. p. 394 and 415 compared. On the firſt of 
which, places his learned editor has made this juſt remark ; * that by 
the 1NSP1RATION (or, as an old manuſcript reads it, a//iration) of 
'L1Fg, St. IX ER us means the human ſoul; that breath of life, which 
Gov. infuſed, in Adam; and ſo our author Himel calls it, p. 408, 
409. Now the COUNTERPART to this sou, or breath of life, is moſt 
evidently. that divine intelligent agent which he calls the Worp and 
Srixrr of God. [See p. 393] And thus St. Trenæus explains himſelf 
in more places than one; for, when ſpeaking of this divine Spirit or 
perſon, uniting himſelf to. a body, he uſes the term coxsrERSLJU; 
that very term by which the ancients expreſſed the union of ſoul and 
body, as ſuppoſing (with St. Irenæus) the one [i. 6. the ſoul] to be 
diſtributed and u throughout the whole of the other. p. 421. 
And to the ſame effect in another place, which I cannot at preſent 
recolle&, he ſays, the divine /cgos was unitus & conſparſus * 52 plaſ- 
mati, g., d. after the manner of an animating ſoul he was united and 
diff > thro” that body, Which #iMseLF HAD FORMED. The firſt 
man, Adam, therefore (with Jreneus) was an animal man, or human 
body animated by a mere ſoul, a ſoul of the /ame ſpecies with ours ; 
ut the ſecond man, was a being of a far yrGHeR and morE PRT RCT 
Hind 0 393] united to a body . 358] or, as St. Pa ul before him 
expreſſed it II Cor. c. 15. v. 45] © a Quickning SPIRIT.“ But fo 
much for St. IAM EN US; in whom we have the doctrine of the wol x 


cHURCH in his days; for ſo he tells us, p. 266, c. and indeed the 


doctrine of the anTENICENES in general; I ſay in general, becauſe 
85 Origen land, I think, alſo Methodius) was an exception. But 'tis 
no leis remarkable, that St. Origen, by affirming Two sP1617s in 
Chriſt, advanced a notion foreign to the age in which he lived; as ap- 
pepryrom Neves, chat one Farge Gran op agaipkt him by his own 
colemporaries was that of his Making Two Cuxisrs. But more of St. 


va f 


. 


ufficient or neceſſary to do or re- 
ng; inability, want of power of body or comprehenſive- 


Io Inca'st, werb ad. [of i» and caſe] to jet 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors 23 . 

+! Inca'sreLLED {of ia, and caftellum, Lat. A Calle) inclofed with: 
a ſort of round-caſtle of ſtone or brick, as conduit; are, may 
+. 4» INCASTELLED. [of enca/ie/le, 

ſpoken of beaſts | 


INC 
Origen in another place. If we deſcend into the a 
0 


| ſhall find here the whole body of-the E. fourth os 
APOLLINARIANS, on St. Tenæus fide ; ad donn 
Out the 
(tg 


from his phra/eology, but from his reaſonin a pears 5 , 
9 o . / ot 
you on ſcripture, in all his earlier was 7 rutting; whit 
e/t known to himſelf) he changed his ſentiments, l f M (or rah 
ee more of antiquity on this head, he may conſule the © reader wol 
N ESTORIANs, 1 Ev. 
and Og1cintsm compared, * 00, Py 
The paſſage, which I have ſince found. is i 
Grabe's annotation 1s worth our notice pf 055 P. 20; an 
ve puff. uti conficio, commixtus, 1. 4. iin . 2 
LUTARCHO in Romulo dicitur reppvfſaeyn oy e tit, ggg 
IncarxatiON 1. [In theology] is the union Fen Veg. 
with human nature@ The incarnation of our bleſſed 8 © don of 0% 
2. [With ſurgeons] the act of making feſh row "og, 2 
the ſtate of breeding fleſh. Incarnation of the wound 1 K. 
_ Incarnation [incarnadin, Fr. incarnato, I..] a d {max 
tion colour, | cep ned cams, 
Inca'rnaTive Bandage [with ſurgeons] is 
Dana a fillet y 
eye at one end of it, ſo that the other — be bunu 
IxCAR NATIVE I. (incarnatif; Fr.] a medicine tlat a 
cauſes fleſh to grow. Wiſeman, Pacüces gr 


(0 enwrap, 


Fr.] hoof-bound, or atrow-heeled 


ra e [incavatus, Lat.] made hollow. 
\:* INcau'Trous [of in and 
ous | nd cautious] unwary, negligent, Any i. 


_ Cautious reader. Keil againſt Burnet. 


. Incav'riovsry, adv. [of incautious unwarily, neg | 
cautiouſly expoſe abe N P, e . 
Ince'npiaky [zincendiaire, Fr. incendiario, It. and SP. of mt 
ius, Lat.] one who ſets houſes on fire in malice or ſor nb. . 
alſo one who ſows ſtrife and diviſion, one who promotes quarrel 0 
inflames animoſities. Incendiaries of figure. Addi, : 
: I'xncense, ul. [encens, Fr. incenſo, It. incitnſs, . of ing 
Lat.] a rich perfume, uſed in Sacrifices and ſacteduſts ; 
To Incz'xss, verb ad. [incenſus, Lat.] to enkindle to raye, to 
provoke, to fire, to heat, to exaſperate. Hoy could ny pious fon 
thy pow'r incenſe? Dryden, 
IxcENSE-Wokr, an herb. | 
Incz'nseD, part. adj. [incenſus, of incendo, Lat. to burn] perfamed 
or fumed with incenſe. 
Ince'nsED, part. adj. [incenſus, of incendo, Lat. to kindle) po- 
voked to anger, ſet in a flame, exaſperated, 
Ince"nsEMENT [of incenſe] rage, great heat, fury, His ine. 
ment at this moment is implacable. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ixcx'xsIixG, part. adj. the burning of perfumes w the honour of 
ſome deity. | | 
| Ince'nsron [incerfio, Lat.] the act of kindling, the fate 05 being 
on fire. Incenſion or evaporation. Bacon. 
Incz"nsor, Lat. a kindler of anger, an inflamer of paſſions, Im- 
portunate incenſors of the rage. Hayward. 
I'ncensory, /H. [of incenſe, Eng. encenſcir, Fr. incafere, l. ir. 
cenſorium, Lat.] a cenſer, or perfuming pan, in which incenſe is bunt 
and offered, | 
Ixce'xTiE, /ubPe. [incentivum, Lat.] 1. 
reaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt zncentive th 
flames the ſparks of diſcontent. Xing Charles. 2. That which pro- 
vokes or encourages, an incitement or motive. It 1 uſed of that 
which incites, whether to good or ill. Powerful inceiges uo Gurl, 
Atterbury, 
| IncenTave, adj. [incentivo, It. and Sp. incentivu, Lu] voy 
raging. Competency is the moſt incentive to indultry. Dc es 
2. Inciting or 9 up. | 
Ince'nToOR, the ſame as incendiary. ue in of pureſt 
Ince'eT10N [inceptio, Lat.] beginning. The pt 0 
verbs inczptrues Ale ſuc b 
/ were 2 — begin- 


That which kindles, Un- 
at blew up into thoſe 


tion. Bacon, 

Ince'yTive, l. [with grammarians 
as expreſs a proceeding by ene in any A 
ning, | 2 inning, oting 

. IncePT1vR, adj. [inceptivus, Lat.] pertaining to 0 f 
a beginning. An inceptive and deſitive propoſition; 2, Vie the 
as the ſun riſes ; but the. fogs baue not yet begun t0 wanjf 

onify ſuch 


Jun is. not yet riſen, Locke. | 10 f 
InceeTive Magnitude [in geometry] a term uſed ches, are pet 
motions or firſt principles, as tho of no magnitude We magnliu 
capable of ned ok ſuch : as for inſtance, a point has we F 10 
of itſelf, but is znceptive of it. A line conſidered ” "ducing 
magnitudes as to breadth, but by its motion is cap | 
ſurface, which hath breadth. 1 
Incz'eToR, Lat. 1. A beginner, one who. is in 


[In the univerſity] it ſignifies one who has newly taken 

maſter of arts, 22 TRE Facet 
INCE'RATED, adj. [inceratus, Lat.] covered wi ing with Wat 
Incera'TiONn [incero, Lat.] 1. The act of co — bal 

2. [In pharmacy] the act of mixing rice 1 

that is dry, till the ſubſtance is brought to the cor 

Wax. 341! . Joubtfulneſs 
Incz'aTITUDE, Fr. [incertitude, Lat. ancertaintY, ul. Big 
Ixck'ss aur [inceſſans, Lat.] without ceaſing, col 


his rudiments 2. 
the degre if 


wind blows up ice//ant ſhowers. Shakeſpeart- out inten- 
Incs's34nTLY, adv. [of inceſſant conan: ek and bia 


tion. Jnce//antly comforting one another WI 


of our Saviour. Addiſon.  _ : | 
Incs's8anTNuss, continualneſs, unceaſingneſs. 


| day, gi 
wk þ 
allar. 
fall the 
Eraſe la 
lxen 
divided 


We fals of! 
W borning 
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EF I'xczep, 24. [with a word of number before it] containing inches 


5 gentle e. ; e 2 | Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſhow: Milton: 

mi wading . Lat.] to cut into: medicines are ſaid to 7ncide 

en conſiſt o 8 1. Inclining to, bent, prone, favou I illi di 

. 2 | . urably diſpoſed, willing. That di- 
Ig ch the particles of other bodies are divided from one another, 'Thus f 3 3 5 . 
e expeddorati 
reidxcz, or IN 


WI xc:inencg 


cIDbExce Pojne [ 
lu ' 
p Ippoſed to fall on 


| . Jo [incidens, Lat. incident, F. 2 incidente, It] a thing 


E Fr. inceſio, It. and Sp. of chu, Lat.] unnatural caſionally. Occaſionally and incidentally mentioned in ſcriptute, Sa#. 
Ri 2 of perſons within degrees prohibited: but it abn. , on 2 G 2 At 
and crimin cope that by theſe arbitrary reſtrictions, which the IncIDENTALNEss [of incident] the quality of happening or falling 
— 0 Non have made, they have e 2 910 — = 4 . oo adv. [of incident] occaſionally, by the bye. It was 

ors 4 97 , It does n , adv. „ by ye. | 
— Imegsr] to caſes, where, in ſtriktneſs of Ipeech, 3 zncidently moved amongſt the judges. Bacon. 13 


ong· : e iri erſon, enjoys both I'nciDENTNEss [o incident] liableneſs. ; | 8 
7 ritual IncgsTs 15 w__n 1 2 7 4 2 the adi of - Incrvine Meuicines, cutting ones, which divide the particles of - 
he mother and the oy ins of the other. | other bodies that before cohered one with another. See To IN IDE. 
| which depends u bn us hy Fr. inceſtugſo, It. and Sp. of inceſiuoſus, To IncrneRaTE, verb act. [of in and cineris, gen. of tinis, Lat. 
les sro. 1 cohabitation. An incefuaus Herod | aſhes] to burn to aſhes. It doth incinerate and caleinate. Bacon. 
| Lat.) gal 4 ſti 3 5. | ; INc1r'NERATED, part. adj, [incineratus, Lat.] reduced to aſhes by a 
E > LY; A [of incgſtuous] with inceſt or unnatural love. violent ſire. 


; | InciNERA'TION [with chemiſts] the reducing the bodies of plants, 
117 eee an 7 we 755 and 26%] marriage or carnal minerals, c. to aſhes by means of a ſtrong fire. Salts made by incia 
* Ixcs | | : 


r vo: nueration. Boyle: | 
copulation ee e- "Lat 1.” 2 5 meaſure of length ſuppoſed IncrecLED, part. adj. [incircle, Fr. of in and circulus, Lat.] in- 
Ixcx [ ince, Sax. 4 3 3 laid end to end. 2. A proverbial compaſſed or ſurrounded with a circle. See Excizers. 
| equal to = «ep To conſume by inches. Collier. 3. A InciRcumsPE'cTiON [of in, and circumſpection] want of caution of 
| name for any e Ne 5 Baden I think we watch'd you at an inch. heed. The incircumſpection of their belief. Brown: 
| "4 cs übe twelfth part of a foot. Inc1'seD, ac. Linciſer; Fr. inciſus; Lat.] 1. Cut, made by cutting; 
IN 1, gradually as, an inciſed wound. 


r Af : ' art ell. | _ Incr'ston, Fr. ¶inciſione, It. of inciſio, Lat:] 1. A cut, a gaſh, the 
14 Pang Fon 2 _ I. * Fe comme un bras; act of cutting or 2 made with a ſharp inſtrument: General! 

Fr. Si - - AD of it, and he'll take it as long as his arm) Scots uſed for wounds made by a ſurgeon. The inciſions of the _ 
| gt $ carl (an unmannerly fellow) your finger, and he'll take your South. A ſmall inciſion knife. Sharp. 2. Diviſton of viſcoſities by 

q Bond Let the devil into the church, and he'll ſoon be upon the high medicines. Abſterſion is a ſcouring off or ixciſon of the more viicous 
3 The Lat. ſay, Poſt folio cadunt & arbores ; (after the leaves, humours, Bacon. Ss 


. ä iards ſay, All willano dadie el pie, tema- IxcIisIo [with ſurgeons] the cutting the {kin or fleſh to open a tu- 
] E and he'll take To Lag, mour, or widen the orifice of a wound; alſo a fracture or wound of 
< Tos of Can the, or Sale, is when a large parcel of merchandiſes are the ſkull, made by a cutting inſtrument. | 


divided into ſeveral parcels, called lots, and according to the propo- Crucial Ixeisiox [in ſurgery] the cutting or lancing of an impoſt- 
als of ſale; the buyers bid, while about an inch of wax candle is hume or ſwelling crofswiſe: 


borni the going out of the candle, has the Incr'sive, 44%. [incifif, Fr. inciſus, Lat.] having the quality of cut. 
. OI oak ous uh ting or dividing. Very piercing and inciſive liquors: Boyle. 


| To Inca Out, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To drive by inches, Incis1'vi, or Incis0*tes, Lat: [with anatomiſts] the foremoſt 

He gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, teeth in each jaw. ls | 

5 And inches out my maſter. Dryden. | ö Inci81'vus Muſculus [in anatomy] a muſcle which draws the up- 
Wz. To. deal out by inches, to give ſparingly. 3. To inch out, to per lip upwards: 


engthen out to the utmoſt. Ixci'sor, /ubf. Lat. a cutter, a tooth in the fore part of the mouth. 
1 To Inca, verb neut. to advance or retire a little at a time. See Ixcisivi or Incis0REs. 


3 . Incrsorr, adj. I inciſoire, Fr. inciſorius, Lat.] that cutteth, having 
Win length or breadth, To ride on a bay trotting horſe over four the quality of cutting. 

A | 

be: 


tacbed bridges. Shake peare. Incisores [with anatomiſts] z. e. the cutters ; the foremoſt teeth, 
= To lxcaa'in, verb af. enchainer, Fr. encatenare, It.] to put into moſt commonly four in each jaw, which have but one root or fang. 5 
bains. See Encnain. | |  Inci'surE [iaciſura, Lat.] a cut or gaſh, an aperture. A deep in- 


= To Ixcna'vr, werb act. [incantare, It. and Lat. enchanter, Fr. ciſure up into the head. Derham. 
aar, Sp.] to bewitch or charm, to uſe ſome magic or a diabolical 
WE: for the working of ſomething not agreeable to the courſe of nature. 


Incira'Tion, or INc1'TEMENT, Fr. [incitazione, It: incitamento, = 
Sp. of incitalio, or incitamentum, Lat.] inducement, motive, impulſe, 
inciting power. Jncitations to the other paſſions to act. Decay of Piety. 
Occaſion and zncitement of great good to this iſland. Milton. | 

Tolnci'TE, verb act. ¶ inciter, Fr. incitar, Sp. incito, Lat.] to ſtir 
up, to move, to egg, ſet or ſpur on, to animate. He incited Pruſtas 
to join in war. Bacon. | 


INCI VII, Fr. [ia vile, It. incivitis, Lat.] unmannerly, clowniſh, 


e Exch ant, | 5 
ens'vrugwr [enchantement, Fr. incantamento, It. encanto, Sp. of 
annum Lat.] a ſpell or charm. See ENcHanTMENT, 
eualvrER [enchanteur, Fr. incantatore, It. encantador, Sp. of in- 
pr/ator, Lat.] a magician. See ENchA TEK. 
chax RES [enchantereſſe, Fr. incantatrice, It. of incantatrix, 
At.] a ſorcereſs, a witch. See ENCHanTREss. rude, ill-bred. See UN CIVIL. | x 5 
To Ixcua'cs, verb act. [enchaſſer, Fr. incaſtrare, It.] to ſet or work IN CIvILITy [incivilite, Fr. from incixil, or from in, and civility} 
| gold, filver, e. See Enen agg. 1. Rudeneſs, unmannerlineſs, want of courteſy. 2. Act of rudeneſs. 
Lacnieix [with hunters] the loweſt gut of a deer, ſome of the in- Loud talking and jeering in civil account, are called indecencies and 
lt. Ainſworth. : inci vilities. Taylor. | LEES 
I*xCHMEAL, /ub/t, [of inch and meal] a piece an inch long. _ IxcrviiLy, clowniſhly, rudely. ; e 
Make him 8 |  IxcLav'sa [in old records]. a home- cloſe or incloſure hear an' 
By inchmeal a diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare. houſe. | d 
To TNcHD TE, verb ac. [inchoatum, ſap. of inchoo, Lat.] to begin, IncLe, a ſort of tape. See INK LE. | Ss | 
commence. Not a ſubſtance inchoate. Raleigh.  » IncLEe'mency [inclementia, Lat. inclemence, Fr. inclemenza, It.] ri- 
ena T Eb, part. adj. [inchoatus, Lat.] begun. gorouſneſs, ſharpneſs, unmercifulneſs, cruelty; roughneſs. 
A NCHOATIVE, ad. a term ſignify ing the beginning of a thing or. And tho' by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
on, inceptive. | | | 2 In heav'n's inclemency ſome eaſe we find. Dryden. 
Reno ATIvz, [in grammer] See IxcEPTIVESs. . : 


0 IncLE'MENT [inclemens, Lat.] unkind, unmerciful, unpitying ; 
Wxcr'curapLE [of ia, neg. and curabilis, of cicur, Lat.] not to be alſo rigorous; ' b. i 1 * 9 tying 


i 8 nt IncLiNaBLE [enclin, Fr. inclinewole, It: inclinabilis, of inclino, Lat.] 
pointed or ſharp particles, as acids and moſt ſalts, by 

vine authority was the ſame way inclinable. Hooker. 2. Having a 
tendency,apt to. More likely and inclinable to fall this thouſand years 
2 22 HOES SN OE GO IT ETON than the laſt, Bent 
CIDENCY [ incidence, Fr. incidenza, It. of incidens, IxcLina'tion m znclinable, or inclinaiſon, inclination, Fr. in- 
o fall] a falling in with, or meeting together. .  Cclinazione, It. inclinacion, Sp. of inclinatio, Lat.] 1. Tendency to- 
Wa another lin geometry] the direction by which one body ſtrikes wards any point. 2. Proneneſs to, propenſity, natural aptneſs, na- 


ng medicines are ſaid to incide or cut the phlegm. 


"cio, Lat. to fall 


E | OPT EN ', tural diſpoſition, The natural inclination of the foil lead 
een eiosher, the angle made by that line of direion, and r, „ ee 


Aus | Addiſon. 3. Propenſion of mind, favourable diſpoſition, incipient 
ee Eaters” x3 deſire. Totally aliened from all thoughts or inclination to the mar- 
A 1 Gat Point, in which a ray of light riage. Clarendon. 4. Love, affection. We have had few knowing 

piece of glaſs, | 


NCIDENCY 


b oO WY . TA, +2 painters, becauſe of the little inclination which princes have for paint - 
oe of N Lat.] accident, hap. What incidency thou e Faun. 


ing. Dryden. 5. Diſpoſition of mind. 

declare. Shakeſpeare. . Ropers e — of Octavia, her years, 
11 OAT l a Her znclination. Shakeſpeare. 
3 out occaſionally, ſomething happening beſide the 6, The tendency of the magnetical needle to the eaſt or weſt. 3 
eh eig 0 ue in the play but muſt be of uſe to carry on IxcIIxATION [with mathematicians} fignifies a mutual — 

ad 1 1 8 ny ; tendency or leaning of two lines or two planes towards each other, fo 
b defign,” hape: Lier, Lat} 1, Caſual, falling in beſide the, as to make an angle. 5 | 
ties. #7, e, Mens * incident ne- 1 1 e of two Planes (in geometry] is the acute angle, made 
A 3 - Wotton, 2. Happening, ines draw 1 | i ir 
lov) 10 ncdent. to human nature. South. ED lin — 234 A _ SATIN (0 "(har 


ſection. . | 
f ng neceſſary, and depending on another as more prin- ” Were ans [in dialling}. is t t hour- 
ſg court baron is Zacident to a manor, Ee. prin-, IncLixaT10N of Meridians [in dialling}: is the angle that that hou 


n ON VEL line on the globe, which i ndic to the dial-plate, makes 
e Princi 40 l an epiſode. or particular action, tack'd with the — — e e 1 y 2 
b dne £ * 585 Kuli N IxcLIx ATI of a Plane [in dialling] is the arch of . vertical cir- 
» bot deliberate. n or talung out occaſionally, not in- cle, perpendicular to both the plane and the horizon, and interce 
Sp 7 ws Kela diſcourſes which we bave wan- — them, 55 x BY | 
3 „ „ ITI ATIoN of the Planes of the Orbits of the Planets to the Plane of 
(of accidental] bebide the main, deſign, oe- the K cliptic, are, * aſtronomera, accounted as ſollows: The orbit of 
| | Saturn makes an angle of 2 degrees 30 minutes; that of Jupiter 1 de- 


eidz' : , (rh 


e, 


INC 


der and. third; that of Mars is a ſmall matter fs than 2 degrees; 
that of Venus is 3 degrees and 1 third ; that of Mercury 1s almoſt y 


NCLINATION of a right Line to a Plane, is the acute angle which 
this right line makes with another right line drawn in the plane thro' 
the point, where it is alſo cut by a perpendicular, drawn from any 
point of the inclined line. : 

IncLINaT10N of tht Axis of the Earth, is the angle that it makes 
1 [in dioptrits] is the je made by that 
IncLinaTION of a Ray [in dioptrics] is ang by t 
ray with the . in che wk medium, f. #. at the point of 


ence. 
me LINATION ſin pharmacy] is the pouring any liquor from its ſet- 
tlement or dregs, ” cauſing the veſſel to lean on one fide z Which is 
alſo called decantation. | 
InctinaroRY, adj. [of incline] having a quality to incline to one 
dr other. The inclingtory virtue. Brown, | 
Incii/naTorILY, adv. [of inclinetery] with inclination to one fide 
5 the other, obliquely, with ſome deviation from north to ſouth. Re- 
igerated inclinatorily. Brown. | | 
To Incui'xs, verb neut. [incliner, Fr. inclindr, Sp. inclinare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To lean or bend, to tend towards any Her houſe 
inclineth unto death. - Proverbs. 2. To be favourably diſpoſed to, to feel 
eſire beginning. py | 
oth her majeſty 
Incline to it or no? Shakeſpeare. 

To Incling, verb af. 1. To give a tenden 
thing, place or ſtate. Now to the bar on fate inclines the field. Pope. 
3. 2 turn the deſire towards any thing. 3. To bend, to incury?te. 
With due reſpe& my body I inclin'd. Dryden. 5 
 IncL1'NING, adj. [inclinatus, Lat. inclinant, Fr.] bowing or bend- 
ing to, leaning forwards, _ 7 

1 Planes [in dialing] are thoſe that lean or bend to the 
horizon, | | . | 

To Incl, verb act. [of in, and c/ip] to graſp, to incloſe or ſur- 
round. Whate'er the ocean pales, or = inclips. Shakeſpeare. 
To IxcLor'sTER, verb ad. [of in. and cloifter] to ſhut up in a cloi- 


TxcLorsTERED, part. adj. [of in, and cloitrir, Fr.) ſhut up in 
a cloiſter or monaſtery. | 

To IncLo'se, verb act. [incloſum, ſup. of include, Lat. inelerre, Fr. 
znchiudere, It. inchuyre, 80 to ſhut in, to fence about, to ſurround 
with a wall, bank, Cc. to contain. See EncLoss. : 

Incio'surs [erclaſe, or cloture, Fr. or of in, and clauſura, Lat.] a 
place incloſed or fenced. in. See EncLosurs. 
To IxcLov'p, verb ac. [from ix, and c/oud] to darken, to obſcure 
as with a cloud. | | | 
In their thick breaths, | 

Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be incleuded. Shakeſpeare. 

To Incuu'pe, verb act. include, Lat. inchiudere, It. enclutr, Sp.] 
to incloſe, to ſhut in, to take in, to comprehend, to contain, to com- 
priſe, To iaclude the ſame within one entire leaſe. Bacon. 

Inc.u'sro, Lat, a figure in rhetoric called panacipio/i;, the repeti- 
tion of any word. 

Incuu'srve Lia, Fr. incly/ivo, It. and Sp.] 1. That comprehends 
or takes in; as, from Saturday to Monday znc/uffrve. 2. Incloling, 


encircly * . ; 

| The inchfre verge | 1 . 
Ot golden metal that muſt round my brow. Shalgſpæare. 

IncLu's1vELY, adv. [of incluſive] with an incluſion, or with reck- 
oning the thing mentioned into the actgunt. The ſeveral percods or 

. * of the common law until che tine of Edward I. ici u,. 

ate, 

Incrv'son, the act of including, incloſing or comprehending. 
_Incoa'Guianls. [of in, neg. and cagate, Lat.] that cannot be 
curdled or congealed together. 

Incoexr'sTENCE [of tn, con, and exiffence} the quality of not exiſt- 
ing together, ' not-aſlociation of exiſtence. The incorxiffence of ideas. 
| Inco's [corrupted by mutilation ; of incognita, Lat.] privately, in 
2 ſtate of concealment; - Fs ng | ; 

r 28 and aſe him like a dog. 

Depend upon ithe'll remain it, | 

. Inco'ertanxcy, Inco'cirantxass, or Incoorra'TIvVENSss [7200 
97 Lat.] a want of thought. Reylr. Stupid and merely vegeta- 

le ſtate of incogitancy. Decay of Piety. | ; * 

IN 22 adi. [of in, and cagitative] wanting the power of 
thought. Locle. _ | | 

Inco'exiro, adv. Lat. See Id cos. In a ſtate of concealment. 

It Was dong ago: * \ {th 182 

Since gads che down dnnn, Prior. b 
Irres [incognocibilis, Lat.] that cannot be known. 

- Incons nnch, or Incove'rentx3as [of ia, and coberens, Lat.] 
t, Diſagreement, or ſtatt of not ſuiting well together, want of con- 
neftion. The incoherence of the argunmientations.  Locky, 2. Laxneſs 
of parts, want of cohefton. The ſmallneſs and incoprrence of the 
parts. Boyle, 5 . 

Incons rue iar abr, Lat.] 1. That does not hang, agree, 
a 1 — — — = We have =. a 
ces of peteeption whilfi we are in 2 of them, - 
but how extravagant and — they ? Locks, 2. Look not 
fixed to dach other, ' intohefive. The matter whereof they condiſt 
; Incon E'RENTLY, adv. lo incoherent} inconſiſtently, incon ſequen- 

5. Speakivg/irrationally aud avcoberently. Broove. | 
NCGLUMETY- [incalamitar, Lat.] fafery, freedom from all danger. 
A word very little in uſe. The incolumity and welfare of u country, 


- 


— 1 the qualiry-of refifting fire 


fo as not to be conſumed by it. Ray. 


Icons rin, Fr. ble, It. tnctrnba/te, Sp. of i and 
c:mbetobilis, Lat. 2 ed or conſumed "xiv Sk 
.incetby fable atd not confumable by fore. tin. | 25 
pond yi any Ess [of incombuſtib/e] a quality of that which will 


or direction to any 


Jon] a ſtate of being incompatible, contrariety, in 


I'N C 


Isconmbust tai C loch, a fort of linen dork ns, 
form of talc 3 which ftone is called pi, ing atone ich 
dloth. is {aid 20 be of that nature, that it will not be , Th 
thrown and let to biz never ſo long over a hot fre; "ond, oy 
ancient times (as Pliny relates) fhrouds were me de 4 * in 
royal obſequies to, wrap up the corps, that the aſhes of hy and uh + 
be erved diſtinct from thoſe of the wood of the fare e body mink 

ot in two trials made before the royal ſociety in nal pit 


of this cloth, of twelve inches long, and ſix b Lone, Pits 
* "i : , road, which ©. 

twenty-four drams, bei into Pay: . 

ll 
I'ncous [. 4. comings in] revenue, rent, 


of any thing. The greaweſs of his incomes, 8,5," gin, fie 
INCOMMENSURABILITY [of fnconmenſurab/;] the fate of 
with reſpect to another, when they cannot be compared b oe lig 
mon meaſure. | | Ju an. 
Incomme'nsukaBle, Fr. Ti tommenſarabile, ˖ 
with, and mexrſurabilit, Lat.] that pan. be * i nez un, 
an equal meaſure or proportion. at he 
InconmME'NSURABLE Numbers 8 arithmeticians] 
have no common diviſor, that can divide them doth e as . 
| IncoMME'NSURABLE Qantities [with mathematics) 
which have no aliquot part, or any uncommon years, ba * 
meaſure them; as the diagonal and fide of a ſquare; fy 1 I 
that each of «hoſe lines have infinite aliquot pans,  t- 1 
third, &e. yet not any part of the one, be it never forall cp 5 
ſibly meaſure the other | Sd 
INCOMME'NSURABLE Owantities [in power] is ten bas. 
ſquares of two quantities, there 2 o R = 
may ſerve for a common meaſure to meaſure both exadh. ? 
INCOMME'NSURABLENESS [of incommerſurall:] ntapablenely of 
being meaſured by any other TT quantity, 5 
Id comME"NSURATE, 4dj. [of in, cor, and menſira, Lat.) not . 
mitting one common meaſure. The diagonal line and fide of 16x 
drate, which to our apprehenſion are zncommer/zrate, ae jet co 
menſurable to the infinite comprehenſion of the divine inlet, %, 
IncomMENSURATENESS {of zncormer:/urate] incommetiintilis 
incommenſurable quality, 28 8 ; 
To Inco'mmmodaTE, or To Incommo've, web a2. P. 
Fr. incommodar, Sp. incommodare, It. and Lat.] to cafe neunte. 
nience, to hinder or embaraſs without any great injury. They foe 
times moleſt and incommuir the inhabitants. Fooduard, 
Incommo'Dious [imrommede, Fr. iner much, It. and dy. of inatre- 
dus, Lat.] inconvenient, troubleſome, vexatious witout great in- 
jury, Jncommedious to a few; Hooker. 
Ix couuobiousL v, adv. [of incommodicus] incontenienty, 
Ixcouuobiovsx Ess, or INCommo'biTy [irc Lit, inco- 
modita, It. incomodiad, Sp. ihctommodite, Fr. or nal at] incon- 
veniency, flight trouble. What inconmonity you hare conceirtd to 
be in the common law. Spen/er. 5 
Ixcouuv'NicABL E, Fr. [irrommunicali!e, It. of incommuticabilit, 
Lat.] 1. That cannot be made common, or imparted to others, Ote 
ſupreme excelleney, which was incommaricull to any creatures. 
Stilling fleet, 2. Not to be expreſſed or told. Thoſe incommunicablt 
revelations of the divine love. South. | 3 
1 Incomuu'nicaBLENESS, or INCOMMUNICAB1L1TY, incmmuntä- 
e quality, quality of not being impartible. 
Ixcouuuv'NICABLT, adv. [of eee in ae 
be communicated. Tnceammmicably the effect of à youet 2 
Hakewell. | A 
Incount'nrcartie, ad. [of in and commmicatin] 2 = 
tercourſe with each other. If the adminiſtration was by E . 
municating hands. Hale. : chanot, ot 
Incoumv"ranLE [incommutebilis, Lat.] not liable 0 09% 
that cannot change. | rena 
Incomya'cr, or IxxcorA CED, a. fof in and con _ 
ed; incompatus, Lat.] not compact, or cloſe joined t conln it. 
other four elements might be variouſly blended, but #0P 
compatted. Boyle. ; Ih, Lat.) de. 
neo"MBarABiE, Fr. [intompurabile, It m exedilent, & 
yond compare, not having its like, matchleſs, peel 5 
dove all competition. 'Heompatatle Patrela. i. 
Inco'MrataBlentss [of intonmparat ii incompar 


U 


able nature dt 


quality. . etitios, 
* IncOMPARABLY, ade. [of intumparable] 1. ag alle 
beyond compare. Incomparably the wiſeſt man. Hu 100 well en. 4. 
in the higheſt degree; à low phraſe, All Turf 
n. i 
To Inco'u#ais; Ser To Excomrass. — . c gopbett 
Incomra'ss10nNATE [of in and compalt onatt] vo 
pity. N +l a f \ 3%, ſt, ot 
Ix cor ᷑rf LY [incompatibilite, Fr. banane, 141 11 
ible, y Pttompetibilit, from 4, wenig u 
He overcame that natural been my 
hath been noted between the valgar 499 1. 0 
Incomtra"rinte, Fr. and Sp. [incomparibit of 15 
Lat. rather ivcompetible, as it is ſometimes WI. e togethes nt 
Lat. einen.] that cannot ſubſiſt, ſult, or eg togele nn 0” 
ent with ſomething elſe, that cannot be poſſi 0 imb, bling 
yo ele. Fortune and love have 8 x; cup * 


ncomperibly, ade 
and cl, Ts q 


INconrA“TIBIx, for i 
ſittently. . L f f p 
Ie“ Bl. f rr unh e a eee 
capable of being compenfated, or that cannot 2, I. 0 icumpel 
 Inco'mrgTaNCY [rrcomperance, Fr. ce kr ity or F : 
Lat]  infitfrejeney, inability, want of a equate 2 ens. 0 
cation. The incompetency o _ eyes 7 1 
k ö 4 * x . | 
Ix MPErEnt [incomperant, f. Aa ed, 7 6, 167 
| wig 1 


Lat.) uticap#ble, not duly d ; 
t, not — not , proportionate 3 1 or 66 pt jo 
ſame defect of right to do any thing. 5 u „ 
den, 
| re. ady. [of incompe TT Joo 


ſufficiently. - 


| Inc 
inpert 
Juli. 
" Inc 
ſenting 
table 
pumou 
iencie 
Ixco 
Wiſcom} 
ning. 
Iyco 
Ixco! 
it of f 
Iucol 
On; ſo 
time n. 
| [nco 
| It by | 
it! ſon 
er Cann 
© INCOM 
docther. 
| 3 
Wother d. 
cou. 
lbüliti, 
t cann' 
Z ſeneſs, { 
god's 71: 
rcon 
„, La 
ol, no 
ond 
eence « 
ſtance : 
WE compre] 
eoufpr 
conceive 
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compre 
coup 
gue ed to 
4 Hodged it 
Ncovce”, 
The: 
NCONCE1' 
bed. Div 
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that canr 
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ceived. 
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eived, ir 
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coxci'N! 
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= wholly d 


Organica] 


coco 
4 ed. Cruc 
-corcu'; 
= cauſes. 


INco'nDiT 


222 rhy 
TcONDi'T 


z Or ſtipu 


condpi'r 


Confined | 
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of Other 
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pecies viſi 
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1 NC 88 
| Ne" [of in, neg. and competible, Fr. of competo, Lat. ] 


3 of a thing that will not ſquare 


incom tible, unſuitably, &c. 


+l —_— 3 5 
3 | [of incomplete] imperiecily. _ 165 
kannt aa 1 incomplete, unfiniſhed quality, 
ae The incompleteneſs of our ſeraphic lovers happineſs. 
inpe ; | 3 
nl. , f in and com liance) 1. The ſtate of not con- 
; . . 7 bare ge to —_— with, untractableneſs, imprac- 
4 ctious humour. 5 
ee of compliance. 1 worſt inconve- 
attend our incompliance with men. Rogers. Tr 
| SED 2 yg and compo ed, from compoſitus, Lat.] diſordered, 
ee Alarbei Somewhat incompoſed they are in their trim- 
Hobel. , : = . 0 — 
rpLY, adv, [of incompoſed] with diſcompoſure. 
— [of incompaſed] diſorderedneſs, 


| r diſturbed in mind. | Os 
* Numbers [in arithmetic] are thoſe numbers made 


ton. or the collection of units, and not by multiplica- 
77 33 can only meaſure it, as 2, 3, 4» 5, Ce. called alſo 
time numbers. 5 1 „ 

4 of incompoſſible] quality of not being poſſible, 

p wh 3 Kr 0 bing elſe, inconſiſtency 
, {| octhing. The manifold incompaſſbilities and lubricities of mat- 
WE. -.nnot have the ſame fitneſſes in any modification, =” F 
F rxcouro'ss18L.8 [of in, con and poible] 1. Not poſſible to exiſt 
other. 2. Not poſſible but by the 4 of ſomething elſe. 
I Peourdeis bs Propofition in logic] that which affirms what a- 
A eee ns, or INcoMPREH E'NSIBLENESS [of incompre- 
; y/ibilitt, Fr. incomprenſebilita, It. of incomprebenſibilis, Lat.] quality 
t cannot be comprehended or conceived in the mind, unconceiva- 
ess, ſuperiority to human underſtanding. I might argue from 
aod's incomprebenſiblene/s. Watts. : ; 
ENcourrgye'nsiBLE, Fr. and Sp. [incompren/cbile, It. incomprehen- 
. Lat.] 1. That cannot be comprehended or conceived in the 
, not to be fully underſtood. Annexing incoemprebenſible rewards, 
ond, 2. Not to be contained or comprized ; now obſolete. 
ence every where is the ſequel of an infinite and incomprehen/i6/e 
ance: for what can be every where, but that which can'no where 
WE comprehended ? Hooker. ; 
E ncomPREHENSIBLY, adv. [of incomprehenſible] in a manner not to 
WF conceived. Ixcomprebenſibly infinite. Locke, N 
courarssinr LIT x, or INCOMPRESSIBLENESS, uncapacity of be- 
compreſſed into leſs room. | 5 
3 Incouere'ss1BLE [incompreſſibilis, Lat.] not to be compreſſed or 


1 r 


ed together into leſs room. Water is incompreſſible when the 


Hodped in it is exhauſted. Cheyne. 


The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves. Brown. 
NCONCEL'VABLE { inconceivable, Fr'] not to be conceived or ima- 
ed. Divine inconceivable promiſes. mmond. 
InconCervABLENESS [of inconcei vable] quality, nature, or proper- 
that cannot be conceived. : 
bconcer'vaBLY, adv. [of inconceivable] in a manner not to be 
keeived. A condition inconcei vably more miſerable. South. 
IkconcePTiBLE [of in and conceptible ; conceptus, Lat.) not to be 
eived, incomprehenſible ; a word now obſolete. It is iaconcepta- 
Hale. | 
Iicoxci/nnieTy [inconcinnitas, Lat] ill. faſnionedneſs, unfitneſs, &c. 
IxconcLu'penT [of in and concludens, Lat.] inferring no conſe- 
ence, Ayliſfe. | | | 
WixconcLu'sivE adv. [of in and concluſive] not enforcing any deter- 
dation of the mind, not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
Wxconclu's veLY, adv. [of inconcluſive] without cogent evidence. 


coxco'cr, or Inconco'CTED, adj. [of in and concoct] unripened, 
WE wholly digeſted. It is all that while crude and #nconcod. Bacon. 
organical parts leſs digeſted and #zconcofed. Hale. 
_coxco'crion [of inconco#] unripeneſs, the ſtate of being indi- 
=. Crudity and inconcoction. Bacon. 5 
coxcv'sRNo, adj. [of in and concur] not concurring. Inconcur- 
_ cauſes. Broan. 
Wxco'nDiTE, adj, [inconditus, Lat.] irregular, rude, unpoliſhed, 
matte rhymes. Philips. ; 
CONDITIONAL [of in and ea pad, 


| without exception, limita- 
or ſtipulation, An inconditional an ? 


ben ulatic abſolute verity. Brown. 
he ND! TONaTE, agj. (of in and condition] abſolute, not limited, 
at contined by any condicions. Inconditionate decree of election or 
1 | dbation, Boyle. | | | 

Fun | N BMiTY [of in and conformity] incompliance with the prac- 

2 P others, Utter inconformity with the church of Rome. Hooker. 

govt > CONFU non {of in and confuſion] indiſtinctneſs. The inconfufion 

ul. edles viſible, Ban. | 

> fans — rank (of ix and congelabilis, Lat.] that cannot be 


PCONra'LABLENESS [of incongealable] nature or quality of not 
| Ay ©, or that cannot be congealed or frozen. COMA, 0.900 
of the RUENCE [of in and congruence] unſuitableneſs, 7; 

ache g % nr particles of the liquor to the pores of the bodies 


. 

a nu iTy [incongruits, Fr inconghita S Sp A 
oh AO, TY Baze, unſuitableneſs of one thing Vt Al 
9355 hey, Wande), in . wn ns. Filing Jour, 2, Incon- 
. . | Driden, 3. Die. Y. ayoi urdities an r. 


ro 

„agreement of parts, want of ſymmetry. 

2 541 m after what form Totes we ſee * 
rd and rude incongruity. Donne. | 


con ; 8 
N. 5, [with grammarians] an impropriety of ſpeech. 


pet fitting, unſuitableneſs. 
completus, Lat.] not complete, not brought 


Peeviſhneſs and incompliance of 


the ſtate of being. 


Nconce'alaBLE of in and conceal] not to be hid or kept ſe- 


concLu'sI'VENESS [of inconcluſive] want of rational cogency. 1 


INC 


„ Incongrviry [in phyſics] a property by which a fluid body is 
hindered from uniting with 2] 3 prope +. ſolid body, that is diſſimi- 
lar to, or different from it: | The 
Inco'ngRvovs [incongruo, It. incongru, Fr. incongruus, 25 1. Un- 
Iucongruous to a divine nature. Sti/ling fleet. 
2. Inconſiſtent, abſurd. TOYS MEE en 
F Kar NGRUOUSLY, adv. [of incongruous] improperly, unkitly, un- 
uitably. N | | | g 
| Inconfie'xeDLyY, adv. [of in and comes] without connexion, or 
dependance. What perhaps but caſually or incomexedly ſucceeds. 
roaun. 
Inconne'x10 [in rhetoric] the ſame as aſyndeton. 7 
Inconne'xion [of ix, neg. and connexio, Lat] a defect in joining 
things together, want of coherence, or the quality of things that are 
not hanged, linked, or joined together. : 
Inco'nscionaBLE [of in and conſcionable] void of the ſenſe of good 
and evil, without influence of conſcience. So inconſcionable are theſe 
common people, and fo little feeling have they of God, or their own 
ſouls good. Sper/er. | | 
Inco'nsEQUEncE, Inco'nsEQUENCY,or Inco'NSEQUENTNESs L incon- 
Sequence, Fr. inconſequentia, Lat.] weakneſs of arguing, when the 
concluſion does not follow, or cannot be fairly drawn * the pre- 
miſes, inconcluſiveneſs. Shewing the incon/equence of it. Stilling fleet. 
Inco'nsEQUENT, adj. [of in and cor ſequens, Lat.] without juſt con- 
cluſion; without regular inference. His illation from thence deduced 
inconſeguent. Hakewell. | 
Inco'xsEQUEnNTLY [of inconſequent] by a weak manner of ar- 
gument. | | 
 Incons1'pERaBLE [Incoisſiderabils, It.] not worthy of regard, or 
notice ; of little or no account or worth, unimportant. Cares very 
inconfiderat le with reſpe& to us. Addiſon. | 
Incons|DERABLENESS [of 7nconfiderable] ſmall importance. The 
inconfiderableneſs of this ſhort dying life. Ti/lotſon. 
| Inconsrptrancy [inconfederancia, Lat.] inconſiderateneſs, unad- 
viſedneſs, raſhneſs. | 8 
Incons1'DERATE, adj. [inconfidert, Fr. inconſiderato, It. intonfiderd- 
tus, Lat.] i. Unadviſed, raſh, careleſs, negligent, inattentive. 'That 
there ſhould be any ſo incon/iderate among us, as to ſactifice morality 
to politics. Addiſon. 2. Wanting due regard. He cannot be ſo in- 
confiderate of our frailties. Decay of Piety. EY: 
Incons!'DERATELY, adv. [of inconfiderate] negligently, unatten- 
tively. Inconfiderately fighting and precipitating the charge. Bacon: 
| Incons1'DERATENESS, or Incons|DERA”'T10N [ inconſideration, Fr. 
inconfiderazione, It. inconfideracidn, Sp. of inconſideratio, or inconſideran- 
tia, Lat.] want of thought, thoughtleſneſs, negligence, inattention. 
Inconſideration, precipitancy, or giddineſs in actions. Taylor. Great 
ſtupidity and 7nconfideratene/s. Tillotſen. : 
| | <a Menon, Incons1'sTENCY, or INcoNs1'sTENTNEsS [of ix, 
neg. and conſiſtentia, Lat.) 1. Quality of not agreeing, ſuiting, or con- 
ſiſting with; a ſtate of being incompatible ; ſuch oppoſition, as that one 
propoſition infers the negative of the other; ſuch contrariety, that 
both cannot be together. There is a perfect incenſiſtency between that 
which is of debt, and that which is of free gift. South, 2. Abſur- 
dity in argument or narration, ſelf-contradiftion, argument, or naf- 
rative, where one part deſtroys the other. 3. Incongruity. ny 
of temper, and inconſiſtency with ourſelves. Aadiſon. 4. Unſteadineſs, 
changeableneſs. 25 
Incons!'s TEXT [of in and conſiſtens, Lat.] 1. That is not conſiſtent, 
ſuitable, 6r agreeable to; that does not comport with. Inconſiſtent 
with conſcience. Clarendon. 2. Contrary, ſo as that one infers the 
negation or deſtruction of the other. Made up of two parts very dif- 
ferent, if not . Locke, 3. Abſurd, having parts of which 
one deſtroys the other. y | 
Incons!'sTENTLY, adv. 
with ſelf contradiction. | 
Inconso'LaBLE, Fr. [inconſolabile, It. inconſolabilis, Lat.] that can- 
not be comforted or cheered, ſorrowful beyond ſuſceptibility of com- 
fort. She is incenſolable by reaſon of my unkindneis. Addiſon. 
Incoxnso'LaBLENEss, a ſtate of uncomfortableneſs, or that will not 
admit of comfort. EY 
Inconso'LABLY, adv. [of inconſelable] in an inconſolable manner. 
Inco'nsonancy 8 Lat.] diſagreeableneſs in ſound; 
alſo diſagreement with itſelf. | 1 
|, Inconsericvovs [of in and conſpicuous] not perceptible by the ſight 
wes maphoges There yet remained flore of inconſpicuous bubbles. 
oyle. : - 
Ixco'nsTancy, Fr. [incoftanza, It. inconflancia, Sp. 
Lat.] unſteadineſs, changeableneſs, fickleneſs, mutability of temper 
and affection. Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life that offer to our 
choice, and inconflancy in purſuing them. AddiJon. 
Inco'nsTANT, Fr. [inconflante, It. of inconſians, Lat.] 1. Fickle, 
light, wavering, uncertain, not ſteady in affection, wantin eve - 
rance. He is ſo naturally inconflant. Sidney. 2. Changeatte varia- 
ble, TH inconfiant moon. Shakeſpeare. en er 
Inco'nsTANTLY, fickly, wavering. | 
Inconsu'MaBLE [of in and conſume] not to be conſumed or waſted. 
Coats inconſumable by fire. Brown. 
Inconsu'MPTIBLE [of in and conſumptus, Lat.] not to be ſpent, 


[of inconfifient] abſurdly, incongruouſly, 


inconſtantia, 


not to be brought to an end, not to be deſtroyed by fire. [This ſeems 
a more elegant word that incon/umable, Johnſon] Pretend inconſump- 
tible lights. Dighy. LE 

InconTE'sTAaBLE [inconte/able, Fr. inconte/abile, It.] indiſputable, 


not admitting debate. 
Locke. | 
1 In PORES STADE Ange [of inconteflable] inconteſtability, indiſputa- 
eneſs, N | 
InconTE'sTABLY, adv. [of inconteſtible] indiſputably. 
InconT1'cpous [of in and contiguous] not touching, not joined to- 
gether. Little incontiguous beads. Boyle. 
Inco'NTINENCE, INco'NTINENCY, or INCO'NTINENTNESS [ incont;- 
nence, Fr. incontinenza, It. incontinencia, Sp, of incontinentia, Lat.] 


An evident and inconteftable proof of a deity. 


- inability of the want of a due reſtraint of unlawful deſires, unchaſtity. 


Thy Julia's were hath youd of inveninency. * Drader, 


7 U | - Incon- 


44s * — at, C-Gzn — 
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* 


ſubſtance. | 9 by its proper motion it exceeds the mean motion. 7 
* . » Inco'rroRATEDNEss [of N the ſtate or condition of be- IxekE“AsER [of increaſe] he who increaſes. % Lat.) 1. 5 
ee or the union of one thing with another. INR EA TE, adj. for increated [of in, neg. and cru, WT be weig 
. . INCORPOR A'TION, Fr. [incorporazione, It.] 1. The act of incorpo- depending upon another by creation, uncreat® dale and iu oo os 
rating, uniting or joining of one body or ſubſtance with another, the IdR EA “T Eb, the ſame with increate. Thea WW Icy, 


. 


1 2s he had been ncorps'd and demi-nithr'd | 
| 1, INcorR 
Hügi, 


cout a body, immaterialneſs, diſtictneſs from body. 


„ eee INC 


2 Iuco vr tuRNe [with phyſicians] is a term uſed of ſuch natural diſ- IxcoRICI BIE [ incorrigibile, It. incorreeiz , 


| Uharges as are involuntary ibrongb ae; as, an involuntary diſ- Lat.] bad beyond correction, depraved ſo as — to 9 inept; 
. ˙· w ‚ K claimed by any means, erroneous, beyond hope oF. "*ided or n 
 Inco'nTinent, Fr. [ intontinente, It. and Sp. of incontinens, Lat.] 1. riety of incorrigible error. L'Eftran ge. Ope o anion): 1. 


Unchafte, indulging unlawful pleaſure, Falſe accuſers, incontinent, Ixco RIOT ENESss, or IxeoRRIORTLIr A [of 


2 Timothy, 2. Shunning delay, immediate; a meaning now obſo- ix, neg. and corrigibilis, Lat.] bad quali eum, Br. 
lete. Put on ſullen black. . Shaleſſeare. not be amended, hopeich Arg Fe 5 C tha 4 
-  Inco'nTINENTLY, adv. [of incontinent} 1. Without reſtraint of un teſtation of our incorrigibleneſſ. Decay of Pizty e becomes z rd a 
lawful appetites, unchaftely. 2. Preſently, at once, immediately; Ixco“KRIOIBL X, 0 5 [of incorrigible] to FP 
an obſolete ſenſe, We will not #acontinently ſubmit ourſelves. Hay- yond all means of amendment. Appear ines, 15 0 prank 
 avard. Incontinentiy I.left Madrid. Arbuthnot and Pope. | Incorrv'er, or IncoRgu'PTED [| incorott - 1 Roſcomny, 
INconNTROVE'RTIBLE [of in and controvertible] indi putable, not to 1. Free from foulneſs or depravation, 1 1 emp, la 
de controverted. 5 | Sin, that firſt 
' InconTROvE'RTIBLY, adv. [of incontrowertible] to a degree be- Diſtemper'd all things, and of incorrupt 
| yond-controverſy, in. a manner beyond diſpute. The Hebrew is in- Corrupted. Milton. 


controvertibly the primitive and ſureſt teſt to rely upon. Brown. 2. Pure of manners, honeſt, good. It is part | 

- nn or Inconve'nigncy, 40% ect, der, Fr. in- mind above the power of bribes Particularly 2PPlied i) 

eonventienza, It. inconveniéncia, Sp. of inconveniens, Lat.] 1. Croſs ac- IncorrvueTiBI'LITY [imorruptibilits, Fr. mncorruttibillys 

cident, difficulty, diſadvantage, cauſe of uneaſineſs. Above all clouds ſuſceptability of corruption, incapacity of d ecay, 4 * I. 1 h. 
of rain, or other incenvenience. Raleigh. 2. Unfitneſs, inexpedience. world's incorruptibility. Hakewell, 2. [With metaph ook ot 

They plead againſt the inconvenience, not the unlawfulneſs of popiſh inability not to be. F | | fihücug is 1 

apparel. Hooker, | Incorrv'PTIBLE [incorruptibilis, Lat.] 1, Not fubjed to a 


_. Inconventi'enT, adj. nat It. and Sp. of inconveniens, tion or decay. Our bodies ſhall be changed into inys, 1 
Lat.] 1. Incommodious, diſadvantageous. More unjuſt and more in- mortal ſubſtances. Wale. 2. That cannot. or yi ble i 


convenient for the common people. Spenſer. 2. Unfit, inexpedient. Incoxru'eTiIBLEs, a ſect of the Eutychians, yh; held 
__ Inconvenr'enTLY, adv. [of inconvenient] 1. Unfitly, incommo- body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible, 7. e. not laſce bY 
diouſly, 2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſworth. change or alteration from its formation in the von} Fig 
Inconve'NiEnTNEss [of 7nconventent] inconvenience, nor of natural paſſions, as hunger, thirſt, Ec. ns mother 
Inconve'RSaBLE, Sp. [of in and converſable, Fr.] unſociable, un- Incorrvu'pTIBLENEss [7ncorruptible) the ſtate Gut 
fit for converſation, incommunicative. He is a perſon very 7nconver- which is incorruptible. | n of tha 
fable. More, Incorrvu'PTiBLY, in a manner not to be Corrupted, 


that the 
of an 


Inconve'rsSaBLENEsSs [of inconver/ab/e] unſociableneſs. Incorrv*eTION [of ia and corruption] incapacity of cory; } 
_ . Inconve'RT1BLE, Fr. and Sp. .[inconvertibile, It. of inconvertibilis, is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incorrupticn. 1 rinks 
Lat.] that cannot be changed, or altered, not tranſmutable. It ac- IncorRU'PTNESS [of in and corrupt] 1. P urity of mae bo 
companieth the incendertible portion into the ſiege. Brown. neſty, integrity. Integrity and incorupineſi of munten Watzot 


Inconve'RTIBLENEsS {of inconvertable] uncapableneſs of being 2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 
changed or turned, unalterableneſs. ; To Incov'xTER [rencontrer, Fr. incontrare, It. though only in th 
_  Inconvr'Nnc1BLE [of i» and convincible] not to be convinced, inca- latter ſenſe, encontrar, Sp.] 1. To fight with, to join inbatle 2,79 
pable of conviction. | | | 2 ; mow | | 
Inconvi'nciBLY, adv. [of inconvinceble] without admitting convic= Incov'nte, . [rencontre, Fr. incontro, It. though only in the 
tion, Obſtinately and izconwincibly to fide with any one. Brown. latter ſenſe] 1. A brunt, ſkirmiſh or fight, 2, A mecing, Se: ty. 
Ixco'x x, os: [perhaps from in coun, to know. Johnſon] In Scotland counTts, | LD 
it denotes miſchievouſly unlucky ; as, he's an zncony fellow. This To Incov'race, &c. See Encovur ace, 


ſeems to be the meaning in Shakeſpeare. | | _ Incrassa'nT14, Lat. [with phyſicians] incraſiting or thickening 
O my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts, moſt incony vulgar wit, things, ſuch as are mixed with thin watery liquid ju, or with blood 
When it comes ſo ſmoothly off. Shakeſpeare, of too diſſolute a ſtate, to bring them to a due conittnce 
Ixco x DINO [with farriers] a diſeaſe when a horſe's guts fall down To Incra'ssaTe, verb act. [of in and craſu, Lat.) to thicken, 
Into his teſtes or ſheath. <. The contrary to attenuate. Acids diſſolve or attenue, akalies pre 


Inco'sPORAL, adj. [of in and corporal} immaterial, diſtin from cipitate or incraſſate. Newton. 
matter or body. Whether light be corporeal or zncorporal. Raleigh. Ixcra'ssaTive, /ub/t. [of incraſſate] that which hath he quality of 
 _INco'RPORALNESS, INCORPORE'LTY, or INCORPORA'LITY [incorpo- thickening. Incraſ/atives to thicken the blood. Hm, 
ralitas, Fr. of incorporalitas, Lat.] the ſtate or quality of being with- . fart. adj. [of incraſſate; inro/atu, Lat] tick 

| ened, 
. Inco'RPORALLY, adv. [of incorporal] immaterially, without matter IncRassa'TION. 1. The act of making thick or rok, a rendering 
or body, 33 = fluids thicker than before by the mixture of 16 fuid parices. 2. The 
 Tolxco'sPoRaTE, werb act. [incorforer, Fr. incorporare, It. incorpo- ſtate of growing thick. The determination of quickliver i xation 
rar, Sp. of ixcorporo. Lat.] 1. To imbody. Courteſy that ſeemed incor- that of milk coagulation, and that of oil i200 in. Bra! 
porated in his head. Sidney. 2. To mingle different ingredients ſo as To IxcxEA'sE, verb neut. [creſciere, It. cin dp. of i and cn, 
that they ſhall make one maſs. A fifteenth part of filver incorporate Lat.] to grow more in number or greater in bulk, to ade i 
with gold. Bacen. 3. To conjoin inſeparably. : quantity or value, or any quality that is capable of being moe 


That great | | leſs. That ye may increaſe mightily. Deutromm 
Which did incorporate and make us one, Shakeſpeare. To IxcxEASE, verb ad. to make more or greater I will g : 

4. To form into a ſociety, corporation, or body politic. The ſame is the famine, Ezekiel. ; D impref: 
incorporated with a mayoralty. Carew. 5. To unite, to aſſociate, To Increa'ss, ſult. [from the verb] 1. The fate of growing more borality. 
incorporate them into their own community. 4da/on. | eater, augmentation. . For three years he lived ich great ing | Ixcv LC, 

To IxcoxroRATE, verb neut. to unite into one maſs. Painters co- * 2. Increment, that which is added to tle original Hock. 3. Pomtion. 
d an increaſe beyond ex, 6 Ixcu'Lp 


ours and aſhes do better incorpora/e with oil. Bacon. Produce. Thoſe grains which grew produce 
Inco'sroRATE, adj. [of in and corporate] immaterial, imbodied. pectation. Mortimer. 4. Generation. Dry u 
Things inviſible and zncorporate. Raleigh. increaſe. Shakeſpeare, ' 5. Progeny, offspring. 


pin ber the organs 


Inco'RPORATED, part. adi. [incorporatus, Lat. incorport, Fr. incor- Him young Thoaſa bore the bright inc: 
porato, It. incorpord do, Sp.) imbodied, formed, or admitted into a Of Phorcys, Pepe. v4 to the moo 
corporation or ſociety. See To Inco'RPorATE. 6. The ſtate of waxing or growing full orbed. Applied to 


In cox ro RATED [with chemiſts] mixed well or united, as the par- Not decreaſe- The increaſe of the moon. Bam. do be o, nbd 
ticles of one body with thoſe of another, ſo as to appear an uniform IncRE'ASED in Number [in aſtrology] a planets ſaid to be 10, 


| auſe he ( 


union of ſeveral ingredients together. The incorporation of iron with infinite can adequately fill it. Cheyne. 1.941 By. il. 
| ox Boots .F- 158 formation of a body politic, FA Adoption, IcxrpmruTy, + err pisl nz, ban eg 
union, aſſociation. By our actual incorporation into that ſociety which [itas, Lat.] the quality of ſurpaſſin belief, the quali 
hath him for their head. - Hooker, , credible. Objeds of incredit4lity. 3 * artil⸗ 
IxcoxroRAT Io [with chemiſts) the mixing of dry and moiſt bo- IxCAE DIELE [incroyable, Fr. increaibile, It. u,, he gip an 
dies together, ſo as to make one uniform maſs, without leaving a 5s, Lat.] that is not to be believed, ſurpaſſing bebe ? oe ben 
poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing the ingredients or bodies mixed. that there might want no iacredible thing in this fable, 
-., INcoRPOREAL ; Re zncorporalis, Lat. incorporel, Fr. incor- Rakigh. | tobe ben 
Foreo, It. and Sp.] aving no body, bodileſs, immaterial, A virtue © Incer'viBLy, adv: [of incredible] in a — [at incred# 
which may be called incorporeal and immateriate, Bacon. Incxepu'tity, or Incat'DuULOUSNESS [incredui i abel hard 
© Incorro'reALLY, adv. [of incorporeal] Without body, immate- re, Fr. incredulita, It. incredulidad, Sp.] unbelievi | of fo 
feng, More N than the ſmelling. Bacon, 1 neſs of belief, To take away all ſcruple from the / ; 
. . Ixcorronrs'try, the ſtate or condition of that which has no body, ages. Raleigh, cu mable Þ fre. 
immateriality, diſtinctneſs from body; as, 55% incorporeity of the ſaul of Tnceg Mae [of in and cremo, Lat.] not bk piece tre coop 


een, 25 from the ſkin of der theſe increma 
Fo ebe, £2845," (of b. 40 b. J is init into ont body. Fun Ow” 
He grew unto his feat, 0 Incxz'puLous e Fr. incredulo, It. _ not Angel 
OE TOS TO nn e | Lat.] hard of belief, who will not believe. = 
th the brave horſe, Shakeſpeare © .___ eredulous but there may be ſuch candles. Pa. 0 cr of gt 
Ag [incoretto, It, of incorrectus, Lat.] , not nice TNenzNENT [incrementum, Lat.] 1. An in of animal 40d 2. 
. Inaccurate. The iece you think 1s incorrect . oþe. more. Matter Ws the formation and increment hy Dien 
; jINCORRE/CTLY % Lot incorree?] not accurately, not exactly, ble bodies. Woodward. 2. Act of waxing 5 ub. + 
Rultily, not well corrected. . b tions are concerning its incremems or inundation. 
Incoxre'cTxEss Hef incorre#)] Raultlnefs, Tnicturaty,; Want of ex. | | 


* 


— 


1NC 
then drink 


- 


5. Philips. 


2 we looſen'd'roots then drinks 

2 The loc neſt of happy years. Jr, 

Or ty _ | Frith algebra is ed to ſignify the infinitely ſmall 

V. * ** a line, c. in fluxions, growing bigger by _— Gs 
creaſe L BN TUM [with rhetoricians] A figure wherein a . _ 

— legere, from the loweſt to the higheſt pitch ; 35, ne! pas 

why 225 . fones, are worthy to be compared 1 r other 

dt 5 4 run, Lat. [in old records] che advance in rent or OF 

| ion to decrementum. 

1 gs, Pen; provement of 3 ; alſo a plot of land en- 

"men, aſte ground. | 2 

la} doſed our of common, WoL, It. and Lat.] to chide or re· 


To I'ncREPATE, 


Lat.] act of — 


buke. A 3 ; | 
" JucnePa'rION [increpantone, It. of increpatio, blic reprehenſions an 


or chiding, a rebuke, a check. Than more pu 
| ammondl. 


8 1 — or Ince SCANT 85 heraldry] ſignifies the moon in 
Lb the increaſe, from the new to the full. 


MATE [of incriminor, Lat.] to recriminate. 


Ta Ne aca [of accrocher, Fr. to hook in] to gain upon. 


See To 


5 a 
| NCROACH. . i 4 2 ö | . 23 . 
Inceo/acuMENT, the act of entering upon, gaining, hooking in, or 
ty | ofurping. See ENCROAHMENT. 


Incxo/acaincnesss [from incroach] incroaching diſpoſition or qua- 


th lity. 5 | 
| Tycxv'exTOUS [incruentus, Lat.] nnbloody. 3 
i | To Incxv'sT, or To Inc v ST ATE, verb af. ¶ incruſter, Fr. in- 


9ſt, Lat.] to cover with an additional adhering to the internal mat- 
E Few! and incruſtate upon the fides. Bacon. To cover and in- 
ru the ſtones. Woodward, 

. Cincruſtatura, It. of incruſi atio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
Waking or becoming hard on the outſide like a cruſt, an adherent 
oat, ſomething ſuperinduced. Theſe chapels are laid over with ſuch 
Wa rich variety of incrufta tions. Addiſon. 


4 | 


b 
bh 0 
N 1 


5 1 [in architecture] is a column which conſiſts of ſe. 
eeal pieces of hard poliſhed ſtones, or rather brilliant matter diſpoſed 
compartiments in the body of a building; alſo a plaiſter with which 
wall is lined. ; 


WF IncrzusreD Column [in architecture] is a column conſiſting of ſeve- 
pieces or ſlender branches of ſome precious marble, agate, jaſper, 
. maſticated or cemented round a mould of brick, or any other 
ter; which is done for two reaſons ; the one is to ſave the precious 
nes, or to make them appear of an uncommon largeneſs, by the 
eatneß and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, when the maſtic is of the 
ve colour. e ; 

To TxcunATE, verb neut. [incubo, Lat.] to fit upon eggs. 
cus“ Tron, or Incu'srTURE, Fr. [of incubatio, Lat.] the act of 
rng abrood, for hatching eggs as a hen. Whether that vitality was 
cuban. Raleigh. ws | 
1 IxcusarED, part, adj. [incubatus, Lat. 
2 bid on her eggs or neſt. 

F Incu'sus, a dæmon, who in the ſhape of a man, has carnal know- 
dye of a woman, 

E Ixcusus, Lat. [incube, Fr. with phyſicians] a diſeaſe called the 
Ight- mare, proceeding from an inflation of the membranes of the 
bmach, which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, pulſe, 
th a ſenſe of a weight of preſſing the breaſt. Foyer. | 
To Incu'LcaTE, verb aft. [ inculguer, Fr. inculcare, It. inculcdr, 
p. inculcatum, ſup. of inculco, Lat.] to repeat and inſiſt upon often, 
þ impreſs by frequent admonitions. Homer continually inculcates 


J brooded or ſet over, as 


* 


nore 0f torality. Broome. | 

rtl. IncuLca'TLon [of iaculcate] the act of impreſſing by frequent ad- 
k. 3 Honition. | 

nd ex þ Ixcu'LPABLE, Sp. [inco/pabile, It. of inculpabilis, Lat.] unreprove- 


lc, unblameable, blameleſs. South. 
We Incu'LeABLENESS [of inculpable] unblameableneſs. 
© Incu'LÞaBLY, adv. [of inculpable] irreproveably. Seuth. 
Uncut, adj. [inculte, Fr. incultus, Lat.] uncultivated, untilled. 
| Her foreſts huge, | 4 
2M Incult 5 robuſt and tall. Thome on. 
eco'usever [of iacumbens, Lat.] 1. The act of lyin 
r. 2. The ſtate of keeping or poſſeſſing a benefice. 
cop during his incumbency in the ſame ſee. Swift. , 
WE 1cumtxT, adj. [incumbens, Lat.) 1. Lyin 
e weight of the incumbent water. Boyle, 2. Beete as a duty. 
Choſe good works that are iacumbent on all Chriſtians. Sprat. 
We xc txt, fabf. [of incumbeo, Lat. to labour ſtrenuouſly; be- 
auſe he ought to bend his whole fludy to diſcharge his function] a 


rſon who has the care or cure of ſouls, one that enjoys a benefice, 
e in preſent poſſeſſion. Swif?, | t 


. ano- 
aid to the 


or reſting upon. 


ul To Iucv'itnER, verb a encombrer, O. Fr. ingombr 3 

hip A og, to hinder, to nad on 3 ” 
bern My cauſe is calbd, and that long long'd for day 

Po) eue incumber'd with ſome new delay. Dryden. 
* 1 1 1 Lencombre, Fr. ingombro, Sp. hinderance, clog, 


8 ſe r en leren, 1 644 It. incurrtr, Sp. of incurro, Lat.] to 
er one” 1 
ave incurred dies F 25g hable to a puniſhment or reprehenſion. I 
| 8 NOOR, verb ncur. to occur, to 
bacon, minute parts of bodies are inviſible, and incur not to the eye. 
Ixcunasy . x : = SSM 
eepibility rabbi, Fr:] impoſſibility of cure, utter in- 
W s, Fr, and $ 
N05 zor remedied, , hopeleſs. A ſchirrus is not abſo- 


ut nt 


* 
' 


dot admittin f 

,; ABLY 22 E- .. . | , * 4 
anner. Jocura Tof incurable)” without remedy, in an incurable 
ah ignorant, Locke,” RO 


4 Pikes Pg 


ITE C 


2. Rough caſting or parget- 


WE Ixczv'srep, part. adj. Lincruſtatus, Lat.] covered with a hard 


5 on the ſenſes. The motions * 


IND 


- Incu'n10vs finturio/us, Lat.] careleſs, negligent, inattentive, A 
els incurious eye; Derbam. | | "IE: 

Incu'rtovsNness [of incurious] careleſneſs, heedleſneſs. 

Ixcu'x sto [incurro, Lat.] 1. Attack, miſchievous. occurrence. 
Sins of daily incurſſon. South. 2. [ Incurfion, Fr.] inroad, ravage, in- 
_ without conqueſt, To make an hoſtile invaſion or incurſion. 

acon. 1 5% 

To Incu'svaTe, verb af. [incurvo, Lat.] to bend, to crook. 
Rays * by the edges of bodies are incurvated by the action of 
theſe bodies: Nexwtor. | 

Incurva'TiON. 1. The act of bending, bowing, or makin 
crooked. One part moving while the other reſts, one would chinle 
ſhould cauſe an ncurvation in the line. Glanville, 2. Flexion of the 

2 in token of reverence. As incurvation and ſacrifice. Stillings 
| et; 

IxcuxvATION of the Rays of Light [in dioptrics] is the variation 
of a ray of light, from. that _ line, in which its motions would 
have continued, were it not for the reſiſtances made by the thickneſs 
of the medium through which it paſſes, ſo as to hinder its ſtrait 
courſe, and turn it aſide, | 

IncurvaTion [with ſurgeons] a bunch or ſwelling on the back; 
alſo the bending of a bone, &c. from its natural ſhape. 

Ixc ux vIrY [incurvus, Lat.] crookedneſs, the ſtate 
inward, The incurwity of a dolphin. Brown. | 

I'ncus, Lat. a ſmith's anvil. | 

Id cus, Lat. [with anotomiſts] a bone of the inner part of the ear, 
reſembling a grinder-tooth, and lying under the bone called malleus. 

See BotRHaave Oeconom. Ed. Lond. 5 

Ix cu RSI, Lat. a violent ſhaking againſt or into. 

To TND ATE [indi gare, It. and Lat.] to ſearch diligently, to beat 
Out. 0 

Inpaca'TION, Lat. [indagazione, It. of indagatio, Lat.] the act of 
diligent ſearching or enquiring into, examination. In the indagation 
of colours. Boyle. | 

 Indaca'Tor, Lat. a ſearcher or enquirer into matters. Skilful in- 
dagators of nature. Boyle. 

To Inda'MMAGE, verb act. [of endommager, Fr. danneg glare, It.] 
to bring damage, to hurt or prejudice. See EnDaMAGE, ; 

InDa'MMAGEMENT, damage, hurt, prejudice. See Enpamact- 
MENT. 

To Inpa'NGER, verb act. [of in and danger, Fr.] to expoſe to dan- 
ger or hazard. See Enpancrs. \ 

To InDa'tT, verb ad. [of in and dart} to dart or ſtrike in. 

No more deep will I indart my eye, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. Shakeſpeare. 

To Ix DEA A, verb a#.. [of in, intenſive, and vypan, Sax.] to ren- 
der dear to, to gain the aſfection of. See Enpear. 

InpEa'RMENT - [of ndear] the act of rendering dear, an engaging 
carriage. See ENDEARMENT. 5 | 

IN DE“AvouR. See ENDEAVOUR. 

To Inpe'BT, verb act. 1, To put into debt. 2. To oblige, to put 

under obligation. : | 

OT AV. adj. [of in and debt; endette, Fr. indebitato, It.] 
having incurred a debt, that owes to another, obliged by ſomething 
received, bound to reſtitution, It has zo before the perſon to whom 
the debt is due, and for before the thing received. Let polity ac- 
knowledge itſelf indebted to religion. Hooker. ; 
-. Inpecency, or IxvE'cEnTNEss [indecentia, Lat: indecence, Fr. in- 
decenza, It. indecencia, Sp.] unbecomingneſs, unſeemlineſs, any thin 
contrary to good manners, ſomething wrong, but ſcarce criminal. 
To reform indecency in his pupil. Locke. | 

InDe*cenT, Fr. [indecente, It. and Sp. indecens, Lat.] unbecoming, 

unſeemly, unfit either for the eyes or ears. Intrinfically unlawful or 
indecent. South, 8 

InDE'CENTLY, adv. [of indecent] without decency, unbecomingly. 

Inpecr'puovs [of in and deciduous] not falling, not ſhed. The 12 
- deciduous and unſhaken locks of Apollo. Brown. 

Inpe'cimaBLE [of in and decimæ, Lat.] not tithable, not liable to 
pay tithes, 5} . ö 

IxpECIINABLE, Fr. [indeclinabile, It. of indeclinabilis, Lat.] not 
varied by terminations; as indeclinable nouns, in grammar, are ſuch 
as — not vary the caſes. Arbuthnot, 

NDE*COROUS -[7ndecorus, Lat.] undecent, unſeemly, unbecoming. 

What can be wh indecorous, 3 hs | oy 8 1 

InDe"coRousness [of indecorous] indecency. 

I 'RUM, Lat. unbecoming behaviour, unſeemlineſs 


of bending 


NDECO . 

IndEe'p- [of in, and dæd, Sax.) 1. Certainly, truly, in fact, in 
reality. Yet e Joey as and therefore conſtant. Sidzey. 2. Above 
the common rate. Far from being Iſraelites indeed. South. 3. This is 
to be granted that, A particle of connection. This limitation, indeed, 
of our author, will ſave thoſe the labour who would look for Adam's 
heir amongſt the race of brutes. Locke. 4. It is uſed ſometimes as a 
ſlight aſſertion or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible or expli- 
cable. This is ide more criminal in thee. Shakeſpeare. 5. 2. 
uſed to note conceſſion in compariſons. Againſt theſe / wks were pre- 
pared to the number of near one hundred ſhips ; not ſo great of bulk 
indeed, but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 

InDePAa"TIGABLE [of indefatigabile, Fr. infaticabile, It. of indefa- 
tigabilis, Lat.] unwearied, not tired, not 'exhauſted by labour. A 
conſtant indefatigable attendance. Sur. . a 

InDera'TIGABLENESS [of indgfutigable] unwearied diligence, or 


application. : | (6d; 
Inpera'TIGABLY, adv. [of indefatigable] unweariedly. A man in- 
defatigably zealous in the ſervice of the church and ftate. Dryden. 
 InpeFea'sIBLE [of in, neg. and defaire, Fr.] that which cannot be 
cut off, defeated, or made void; as, an indefeaftble right to an oftate, 
ae . c | 
InDgEFECTIBYLITY, the quali 
being ſubject to defect or decay. 
| IxveFE'151BLE [indefaifible, Fr.] not to be vacated, irrevocable, 
not to be cut off. Generally written iq alls. So -indefeifible is 
our eſtate in thoſe joys, that if we do not ſell it in reverſion, we ſhall, 
. inveſted. be beyond the poſſibility of ill huſbandry, "Decay 
of Piety. br A Bi n „ln 
Jxpz- 


ty of being never liable to fail, or not 


4 


IND. 


-Invere'ns1BLE [of in and defenſum, ſup, of defendo, Lat.] what 
cannot be defended or maintained. It is altogether falſe and indefenfi- 


. 


ble. Sanderſon. by | | 
_  Inpere'cT1BLE [of mdefefus, Lat.] that cannot or will not fail, 
not liable to defect or decay. * + 
> moni [in old records] one who is impleaded, and refuſes to 
anſwer. ; 
Inpr'rIxirE [indfini, Fr. indefinite, It. and Sp. of indefinitus, Lat.] 
t. That has no. bounds or limits ſet, unlimited, undefined. Her ad- 
vancement was left indefinite. Bacon. 2. Which has no certain 
bounds, or to which the human mind cannot conceive any, large beyond 
the comprehenſion of man, tho not abſolutely without limits. Tho' 
it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; tho? it is not boundleſs in itſelf, 
it may be ſo to human comprehenſion. Spectator. - 
Inpe'riniTE Pronouns [with grammarians] are 
looſe and undetermined ſignification, and are called either indefinite 
pronouns penſonal; as, whoſoever, whatſoever, each, other; or, pro- 
nouns indefinite, which relate both to perſon and thing; as, ary, one, 
zone, and the tber. 
InDz'FINITENEss [of indefinite] uncapableneſs of bounds or limits, 
unlimitedneſs. En | | 1 
IneFintTELY, adv. [of indefinite] 1. In an indefinite manner, to 
a degree indefinite. If the world be indefinitely extended, that is ſo far 
as no human intelle& can fancy any bounds of it, then what we ſee 
muſt be the leaſt part. Ray. 2. Without any ſettled or determinate 
limitation. To ſhew indefinitely what was done. Hooker. 
_ Inpeer'niTuDE [of indefimre] quantity not limited by our under- 
ſanding, tho' yet finite. They ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious mul- 
titude, if not indefinitude. Hale. 


| InveELI'BERATE, or INDELI'BERATED, adj. [indelibere, Fr. in and 
deliberate, Eng.] unpremeditated, done without conſideration, Ihe 


indeliberate commiſſions of many ſins. Government of the Tongue. 

 Inpe'LiBLE [inde/tbile, Fr. and It. of indelibilis, Lat.] 1. That 
cannot be cancelled or blotted out; it ſhould be written inde/eble. In- 
delible characters. X. Charles. 2. Not to be annulled. Indeleble 


power from above. Sprat. 


Inpz'L1BLENEss [of indelible] uncapableneſs of being blotted out 


or deſtroyed. | | 
Inpz'Licacy [of in and delicacy] want of delicacy, want of elegant 
decency. Your papers would be chargeable with worſe than indelicacy, 
they would be RE ts _— | : 
Invg'LicaTE ſof in and delicate] wanting e t decency, void 
of a ſenſibility of decen p. ] WT a : 
InvemnirFica'Tion [of indemnify] 1. Security againſt loſs or pe- 
nalty. 2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. | 
. ToInpe'wniFY, werb act. [of fio and indemnis, Lat. or indimniſſer, 
Fr.] 1. To ſave or bear harmleſs, to maintain unhurt. Inſolent, fig 
nifies rude and haughty 3 indemmfy, to keep ſafe. Watts. 2. 5A 
ſecure againſt loſs or penalty, EY | 
Invz'mniTY | indemnite, Fr. indemnita, It. of indemnitas, Lat.] a 
ſtate of being ſcreened or exempted from puniſhment. In the ways of 
amneſty and :ndemnity, K. Charles. : 
InvemniTy {in old law] an annual penſion of one or two ſhillings, 
aid to the archdeacon, when a church was appropriate to an abby or 
college, inſtead of induction money, - 
'InvEMO'NSTRABLE [indemonſirabilis, Lat.] that cannot be proved 
or demonſtrated. : h 
_ © IndEMo'NSTRABLENESS [of indemonſtrable) incapableneſs of being 
demonſtrated. 
To Inpz'nT, . verb ad. [endenter, Fr. from in and dens, Lat. a 
tooth] 1. To mark any thing with inequalities, like a row of teeth ; to 
make to wave or indulate. The margins on each ſide do not termi- 
nate in a ſtraight line, but are indented. Woodward, 2. To jag or 
notch in and out. : | 
 Inve'nt, /ub/. {from the verb] inequality, inciſure, indentation. 
Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent. Shakeſpeare. 
InvenTa'TiON [of in and dens, Lat, a tooth] an indenture, a 
_ waving in any form. Each indentation being continued in a ſmall 
ridge acroſs the line to the indentation that anſwers it on the oppoſite 
margin. Woodward, | | x ' 
Inve'nTED [in heraldry] having indentations ; there are two ſorts 


of it, which are only ＋ Per by the largeneſs of the teeth, the 


ſmaller being commonly indented, and the larger, by the French, 
dancette, or dantele. | | 
Inve'nTURE [indentura, Lat.] an agreement or contract between 
two or more perſons in writing, becauſe cut or indented at the top, 
and anſwering to another copy, which contains the fame covenants 
and articles, to be kept by the other party. In Hall's chronicle much 
good matter is quite marred by indenture Engliſh. Aſcbam. 
InDzys'NDENCE, or INDEPE'NDENCY [indefendance, Fr. independen- 
za, It. independencia, Sp.] ſtate of having no dependence upon an- 
other, freedom, exemptian from reliance or controul. Some intima- 
tions of its independency on matter. Addiſon, | 
Indeye/NDENT, adj. [independant, Fr. independente, It. and Sp.] 
1. That has no dependency upon any one, not relying on another, not 
controlled. It is uſed with oz, of, or from, before the object; of 
which en ſeems moſt proper, ſince we ſay, to depend on, and conſe- 
ſequently 12 on. Jobnſon. Princes of independent governments. 
Locle. 2. Not relating to any thing elſe as to a ſuperior cauſe or 
er. An incorporeal ſubſtance independent from matter. Bentley. 
'- InvgrenDeNT, . See IndErENDENTS. A very famous inde- 
t miniſter. Ada:ſor. 


-.. InpertnpanT [with metaphyſicians] is when one thing does not 


depend on another as its — 

- | Inveyz'NDENT1M, the ſtate or condition of being independent 
alſo the principles of a ſect called Independents. 1 "3h 
InpDePENDENTS [plur. of independent] diflenters, who manage all 
things relating to church diſcipline within their own congregations, 
and allow not of any dependence on any other church or ſuperior au- 

. thority. See CONGREGATIONALLY, 4 | 
© IRL MDE TT Y, adv. (of independent] without reference to other 


things. Furniſhing every ching independently the one after the other. 
+4 en. . , 2 ; M4 7 IT , | 'S 
* DE'PRECABLE, that will not be entreated. 55 


4 


* — * 


ſuch that have a 


1. To ſhew, to point out. 


order to recover the patient's 8 thoſe : ndicat0ns 


| how the diſeaſe is to be remov 


leſſening the effects or taking off ſome o 


_  ImpicaT10Nn Proſervative, are 


IND 


Txptsr'ar, .. [of in and deſert | 3 
fame of his a 15 ection on — r mn. To think te 
| Id pESsTNENTT , adv. [indefinenter, from 3 by fon, 
ceaſe) without ceaſing. They continue a month: , 4 fy La. 
InDEsTRU'CTIBLE [of in and dhHiuctible] not 0 Yneny, Ry, 
deflruftitle by art or nature. Boyle, | ode del el FA 
InvsTE'rRMINAaBLE [of i and determinable] not to be 9 | 
| be de 


ſettled. As its period is inſcrutable, ſo is its nary; de, ef 

Brown. £ ringer na hang 
IndeETE'RMINATE [endetermine, Fr. mndeterminaty, I.; 

tus, Lat.] not defined, unfixed. For an indeterm A. ide. is frec 

ſucceſſions. Newton, 7 "ate nuabe of yer In 
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INDETE'RMINATELY, adv. [of indeterminate] in au 
manner, not in any ſettled manner. 't he depth of th labern 
ä ex preſſed. Arbuthnot, e hald is A. 

NDETE'RMINED [of in and determined 
ing words of . fignification. 2 unkixed, For. 
„ INDETERMINA'TION [of in and determination] want of 1, 
tion, want of ſettled direction. The indeterminalion Ctr, 
eurrence of the cauſes. Bramball. Or Accidental cps 

InveTE'RMINED Problem [with mathematicians 
capable of an infinite number of anſwers ; as to $1 | 
bers, whoſe ſum, together with their prod. &, (hall = bag * 
22 or 1 make a e ſuch that the recing ald 
ides be equal to a given ſquare ; both of which pl. | 
finite is . | g | 1225 idem ulli. 


J. is one which 


; In DEVO'TION Fr. [indevozione, It. of indecotis, Lat.) auto Ixp1' 
tion, irreligion Our former #ncevotion. Decay of Piy 5 foe 
Inpevou'T, adj. [of in and devout, Eng. ind. aol, lr. not devout, | arcs 
| 


irreligious. Whilſt he is meek, but in,] Decoy if Pi 
I'nvex. 1. A mark to ſhew or direct to any thing, 2 leh | 
way, or the hand of a clock. The i of a watch, "Sri 
The diſcoverer, the pointer out. I aſtes ate the ingexs of he i 
rent qualities of plants. Arbuthnot. 3. A table of the comeny 7 
book, generally arranged alphabetically. If a book his 10 als 
atis. : 
I'nptx ſin muſic books] a little mark at the end of eic lte cd: 
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tune, ſhewing the note the next line begins with, oſeccute- 
INDEX of a Logarithm, is the character or exponent af it, ad is WE 1: ic: 
that figure, which thews of how many p.accs the;abſolute munkerhe. WE court 0 
longing to the logarithm does conſiſt, and of what nature itis, ue. WE [2016 
ther it be an integer or a fraction. I hus in this logarithm, 2 562294, ration, 
the number ſtanding on the left hand of the point, is cale! the indy, . 
and ſhews that the abſolute number anſwering to it confts of three Wick oning 
laces; for it is always one more than the index. Aan, if the ab- ET) proper) 
olute number be a fraction, then the index of the logartim hath a WH it acco: 
negating ſign, and is marked thus, 2. 562293. et vic 
NDEX of a Qgantity [with algebraiſts, is that quantity ſtewing to nA by w 
what power it is to be involved, as a* ſtews that ais to be invoived of Nice, 


to the third power, &c. 

InDExes of Powers [in algebra] are the exponens of pouers and 
are ſo named, becauſe they ſhew the order, ſeat, or place of each 
power; as alſo its number of dimenſions or degrers, i.. bw many 
times the root is multiplied in reſpectively producing each powers 


thus 2 is the index or exponent of the ſecond pouer or tquare, 3 0 $INDI'CT1 
the third power or cube, 4 of the fourth poweror biquadiay CC. Ys appoir 
InvexTs'rITY [of i and dexterity] want of derten, Walt of ol'; 
handineſs. Harwey. Kuſation 0 
_ I'xv1an, belonging to India. 5 bee. 
INDIAN Arrow Root, ſabſi. [marcanta, Lat.) à boot with a flower bi FFE 
conſiſting of one leaf, almoſt tunnel-ſhaped. It afterwards becomes Neutral, 
an ovalſhaped fruit, having one cell v ich one hard rough ke, 1 leep or 
was brought from the Spaniſh ſettlements in Americaunto the iſlands n indiffere; 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it is cultivated as a medicinal plant | dave ſuc 
it being a ſovereign remedy for the bite of walps, and exjeling de | the other 
poiſon of the manchineel tree. This root the I. din, apply * all determ 
tract the venom of their arrows. After they have 8" uf. Fs q er 
clean it, maſh it and lay it as a poultice to the wude pa © Wo]! gu = 
generally ſucceſsful in the cure. Miller. xd ns ; 72 Y 
Indian Creſſes [agriviela, Lat.] an herb, the leaves are 10 1. 7 . Cc 
bilicated and placed alternately, the it:lks trailing, the Hovet-COP x r fe 
quinquifid, The ſpecies are five. Miller. © of mar = 3 
Indian Fig, [opuntia, Lat.] a plant. The foter 0” aral far 
leaves which expand in form of a roſe ; the va) Wann 4 rent h. $ 


umbilicated fruit with a ſoft pulp. Miller. ino the War | 
InDian Mouſe, an Ee a little creature nee, 1 
mouths of crocodiles, and gnaws their intrails and io 5 i aled by the 
Inpian Red, a kind of mineral earth. {nd Red EE ol 
painters, is a ſpecies of ochre, and is a very fine pu 85 is of a pure 
compact texture and great weight: while in the ſtratum ary it is of 2 
blood colour and almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs: when 1 full 
ſtrong glowing red, of a rough duſky ſurface, and, 9 K i alſo called 
of white particles, large, ſolid, bright and gl'te"s: = Perſian gol 
2 75 Earth, and is dug in the iiland of Ormuz n 
and alſo at Bombay. Hil 5 . in 
Tupicaxr, adj. [indicans, Lat.] indicating» 38880 
as it were with the finger. hich ſigni that 
- Invicant. Days [with phyſicians] thoſe 2 is | 
criſis or a change in a diſeaſe will happen on 1 vx . 1 Lit] 
To I'nvicats {indiquer, Fr. indicar, Sp. "rm g pont out 
2. [In phyſic] to diſcover 


gh of bau, Lil 
25 - be done in 


that den 
under at the 


pointiny 0 


Wave in the 


remedy. FR, 
Invica'TiION, Fr. [indicazione, It. indicacion, 

the act of ſhewing, a ſign or ſymptom, mark 
InpicaT1On [in medicine] a diſcovering V 
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won Afric 
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InpicaTiIOon Carative [with ot the patient labo 


is that whic the Hape 


g be done U 
145 


preſent time. 
InticaTion Palliative, 
thoſe that ſhew what „e 


for the preſervation and continuance of health. de 
Pao et Vital, are ſuch as reſpect the life of dient 


re it can be wholly removed. 


A r o 
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ame of a writ by which the patron of a 
47 igang = 2 * clerk. upon account 


's court. - 
rid of Aſia, bounded by 


carir li 
F Indi CAT 1 8 ve a writ commen 


Jae, fom the court ee 
, : 0 8 
. f hg Tibet on the LE by another part of Thibet, 
On am of Aſem, Ava, and Pegu, on the eaſt; by the bay of 
| . the Indian Ocean on the ſouth 3 and by the ſame ocean 
"> ſia on the weſt ; being about 2000 miles in length from north 
1 + and 1500 miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, where broadeſt, 
de Caen part of the peninſula is not above zoo miles broad, 
pl frequently called Indoſtan, a name ſuppoled to be derived from the 
on its weſtern frontiers. my 
» mm the Ganges, a large country of Afia, bounded by Thibet 
C ; by China, Tonquin, and Cochin-China on 


the nor : h 
Eb the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and by the Hither India, 


(Bengal, and the ſtraits of Malacca on the wel | 
3 We a name given to the Antilles and Caribbee Iſlands of 


Rol carivr [indicatif, Fr. indicati vo, It. of indicati uus, Lat.] 
ey ine or declaring, informing or pointing out. 4 5 

| rn lan in ue) FI mood which barely affirms and 
bie, and no more The verb is formed in a certain manner, to af- 
em, deny, or interrogate, which formation, from the principal uſe 
it, is called the indicative mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar, | 
F ſxp1/caTIVELY, adv. [of indicative] in ſuch a manner as ſhows or 
okens. Theſe images 8 25 the brain are indicatively of the 
ie ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe. Grew. 8 | 
. e Lat. [in anatomy] one of the muſcles which extends 
e fore · inger, ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to point at any thing. 
boicaro ius Maſculus, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle which turns 
eye alide, | | 95 
leg nn [in medicine] is that which is ſignified to be done in 
er to recover the patient's health. wy 

WE 1['x01ces Dies [with phyſicians] the ſame as critical days. 

WT Init, verb act. {indifum, ſup. of indico, from in and dico, Lat. 
% to impeach, accuſe, or prefer a bill againſt an offender in due 
Wpurſe of law. | cate 

WE 1x01 craLE [of iet] that may or is liable to be indifted or 
occcuted. ö | ; i 
WE I:xD1'creD, part. adj. [of inlictus, Lat.] accuſed or impeached in 
Court of judicature. | . 
Poreriox, Fr. [indizione, It. indicion, Sp. of indictio, Lat.] 1. De- 
zation, proclamation. A denunciation and indiction of a war. 
„. 2. [With chronologers] the ſpace of 15 years, a way of 
Wckoning time. The indiclion inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great 
= properly a cycle of tributes orderly Gipoled for fifteen years, and 
tit accounts of that kind were kept; afterwards, in memory of the 
eat victory obtained by Conſtantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 
. by which an entire freedom was given to Chriſtianity, the coun- 
of Nice, for the honour of Conſtantine, ordained that the accounts 
ears ſhould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
had been done; but that inſtead thereof the iadidt ion ſhould be 
ee uſe of by which to reckon and date their years; which hath its 
cha, A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 3. Indiction alſo ſignifies the convocation of 
eccle:iaſtical aſſembly, as of a ſynod or council, and even a diet. 
pier [among the Romans} an epithet given to certain feaſt 
ys appointed by the magiſtrates, as conſul, pretor, &c. _ 

| END "CTMENT [indifamentum, of indico, Lat. to ſhew, & c.] an 
Kufation or impeachment for ſome crime; ' preſented in a court of 
lice. | 
1DI'FFERENT; Fr. [indifferente, It. indiferinte, Sp. indifferens, Lat.] 
Neutral, not determined to either fide. Jndifferent in his choice 
eep or die, Addiſon. 2. Unconcerned; unattentive, regardleſs. 
Þ indifferent ſpectator of the contending parties. Add:/on. 3. Not 
have ſuch difference as that the one 1s for its own ſake preferable - 
the other. Jnd:ferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
all determine. Locle. 4. Impartial, diſintereſted. Partial to none, 
* indrfſerent to all. 4/cham. 5. Having mediocrity, neither the 
t nor the worſt, pretty good or paſſable; this is an improper and 
loquial uſe, eſpecially when applied to perſons. To publiſh an 
pafferent collection of poems, for fear of —— thought the author 

Va worſe. Prior. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an adverb. 
n myſelf indifferent honeſt. Shakeſpeare. #6 


8 


7 = Ind1'erentntLY, adv. [of indifferent] 1. With indifference ; in a 
* ral ſtate, without wiſh or averſion. | And I will look on death u- 


rerth. Sbaleſ. 2. Without preference, without diſtinction. Were 
on extended indifzrently to all, which of them would think himſelf 
cer any particular obligation? Aadiſen. 3. Not well, tolerably, 
Wably. A moyle will draw indiferently well. Carew. Py 


m INv1'yF8RENCE, Ixdi'FF8RENCY, or IND1'FFERENTNESS [indiffe- 
ue ta, Lat. indifference, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of having little or no concern 
I Fr affection for, negligence. With the indifference of ſtrangers. Rogers. 
x ; 3 * ſuſpen ion, equipoiſe, or freedom from motives on either 
15 F of . we, mndiffercncy tor all truth. Locke, 3. Impartiality. 


with irc and judgment. V biigin. 4. State in 


Which no moral no ical reaſon preponderates, ftate in which there 


I rphy 
hat | ipal Weser The Choice is left to our diſcretion, except a prin- 
7 Ware in den x ra 7 8 remove the ndiference that ſuch things 


NDIGENCE, Ip! 


| | ek, GENCY, or I'NDIGENTNEss [indigentia, Lat. as. 
6] _— ndigenza, It.] needineſs, poverty, want. — ere Wa 
b 6, here muſt not be indigency or waut of any due comforts of 
1. Eier Fous [indi ö | i * 
dien aigene, Fr, indigena, Lat.] native to a country, 
5 | > Pal born or produced in a — Negroes were all 881 
15 nca, and are not | indzgenous or proper natives of America. 
55 een Fr. [indigente, It. of jndigens, Lat.] 1. Needy, poor, 
want, Wade onſiſte in relieving the iadigent. Hooker, 2. In 
«y Nad can W of nothing from without. J. Philips. 3. 
— nou 010 Ine tangible parts indigent of moiſture, Bacon. © 
| Nele, 11 DI1Ge'srED. [indigefs, Fr. indige//s, It. and Sp, of 


idee „Lat 1 
. l 1. Not digeſted, confuſed, out of order, not ſeparated 
Onder ed matter or chaos created in the begin- 
* 2 * 1 G - | 
LF I - enn „in tor 4 
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IND 
ring, was without the proper form. Ra/cigh. 2. Not formed or ſhaped. 
Foul indigefled lump. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not well conſidered and me- 
thodiſed. Senſeleſs effuſions of indige/ted prayers. Hooker. 4. Not 
_ digeſted or concocted in the ſtomach, crude or raw. Fumes of indi- 
| reſted food. Dryden. 5. Not brought to ſuppuration, His wound 
was 7ndigefted and inflamed. 1/i/eman. | 
_ Inpice'sTEDNtss [of indige/t] the ſtate of not being digeſted ; con- 
fuſedneſs, want of order. 
 Inpice'sTIBLE [indigeftibile, It. of indige/iibilis, Lat.] that cannot 
be digeſted in the ſtomach, not convertible to nutriment. Arbuthnot. 
Inpics'sT1BLENEssS, uncapableneſs of being digeſted, 
Inpict'sTiON, Fr. [:ndige/tione, It. of inaigeſtio, Lat] want of di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach, the ſtate of meats unconcocted. The fumes 
of indigeſtion may indiſpoſe men to thought. Temple, ak 
To Inor'ciTaTE [zindigitatum, ſup. of indigito, Lat.] to ſhew of 
point at as it were with a finger. T he depreſling this finger which in 
the left hand implied but fix, in the right hand indigizared fix hun- 
dred. Brown. | | 
InpiciTa'TtoNn, the act of pointing or ſhewing as it were with 3 
finger, a plain proof, a convincing demonſtration, Which things I 
conceive no urs indigitation of a providence. Brown. 
IxD11Tts [according to ſome fo called of indigeo, Lat. to want, 
9. d. thoſe that wanted nothing; but others of x loco geneti, born in the 
place] demi-gods; or certain eminent perſons or heroes, for their noble 
atchievements enrolled among the gods. . 
Inpi'cn, adj. [ indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.] 1: Unworthy, unde- 
ſerving. Unable or zzdign to govern. Bacon. 2. Bringing indig- 
nity ; now obſolete: | | | 
| All indign and baſe adverſities, | | 
Make head againſt my eſtimation: , Shakeſpeare. 3 
NDIGNABU'NDUS, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the eye, 
which draws off the eye from the noſe, fo called, becauſe it is made 
uſe of in ſcornful looks. | | | | Re 
Inpi'onanT; aj. [indignans, Lat.] angry raging, inflamed at once 
with anger and ditdain. The valorous and nd gnant Marin. Ar- 
bathnot and Pope. 
Invi6na'T0N, Fr. [indegnazione, It. indignacion; Sp. of indignatio, 
Lat.] anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt. Suſpend your indig- 
nation againſt my brother. Shakeſpeare. 2: The anger of a ſuperior. 
There was great indignation aguinſt Ilrael. 2 Kings. 3. The effect 
of anger, | 
If heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Let them hurl down their zndignation. Shekejpeare 5 
nbi6naTo'rius Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a mulcle of the 
eye, the foutth ſtraight one; ſo named becauſe in drawing the eye 
outward, it cauſes that caſt or motion that is peculiar to perſons in 
anger. | 
Invronrty [indignite, Fr. indegnitd, It. indignidad, Sp. of indig- 
nitas, Lat.] affront, unworthy uſage or treatment of a perſon beneath 
his merit or character; contemptuous iujury, violation of right ac- 
coinpanied with inſult, A perſon of ſo great place and worth con- 
ſtrained to endure ſo foul indigniies, Hooker. | 
I'npico, or I'xpico [indicum, Lat.] a plant, by the Americans 
called ani]. It hath pennated leaves terminated by a ſingle lobe, the 
flowers diſpoſed in a ſpike conſiſt of five leaves, and ate of the papi- 
lionaceous kind. The ſtyle becomes a jointed pod, containing one 
cylindrical ſeed in one partition, Mzi/kkr. The indigo uſed by the 
dyers is a fecula procured from the leaves of this plant, frequent in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where they plant and cultivate it with great 
care; when it is ripe they cut the leaves, tie them up in bundles, and 
lay them to rot in large vats of river or ſpring water : in three or four 
days the water boils by mere force of the plant heating it, Oc. upon 
this they ftir it up with large poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſettle 
again, take out the plant, which is now void both of leaves and bark. 
Afterwards they continue to ſtir what remains at bottom divers times; 
after it has ſettled for good, they let out the water, take the ſediment 
which remains at bottom, put it into forms or moulds, and expoſe it in 
the air to dry; and this is indigo. | 
InpirE'cT [Fr. indiretto, It. of indirectus, Lat.] 1. Not ſtraight; 
not rectilinear. 2. Not direct, or ſtrait forwards, not tending other- 
wiſe than collaterally or conſequentially to a point. An indire and 
2 courſe. Shakeſpeare. 4 Not upright, unfair, foul, baſe, not 
- . Indirect dealing will be diſcovered one time or other. 7. 
oon. be OM „„ | 
InviRECT Modes of Syllogi/m 
the firſt figure, expreſſed by the 
dabitis, friſeſamorum. 5 | 
InDiRE'CT10N [of in and direction] 1. Oblique means, tendency 
By indirrctioms find directions out. Shakeſpeare; 


— logic] are the four laſt modes of 
arbarous words, baralipton, celantis, 


not in a ſtraight line, 1 
2, Diſhoneſt practice. 
| I had rather coin my heart, than wring, 
From the hard hands of peaſants, their vile traſh, 
4 By any indiredtiun. Shakeſpeare. 1 
Ino in ETC r, adv. [of indirect] 1. Unfairly, not rightly. I took 
the forfeiture indirect y. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not in expreſs terms. She in- 
cirely mentions it. Broome. 3. Not directly, not in a right line, 
o i | | 
IND iR E CTNEs 
Obliquit 7. 
_"Inpisce'rniBLE (of in, neg. and diſcernible} not to be diſcerned, 
hot perceptible. Denham... | | 
: eee, indiſcernible] uncapableneſs of being diſ- 
cern n - 2 — 24 e 4 | 
Inpisce'RNIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be diſcerned. 
* Inpisce'sPiBLE [of in and 4/terpo, Lat.] that cannot be rent, di- 
vided, or ſeparated, incapable of being deſtroyed by diſſolution of 


Poco ena Aud INpisckkPIELIEN ESS [of indiſcerptible] a 
term uſed by philoſophers, to fignify incapability of diſſolution, _ 

_.  Invisco'very [of in and diſcowery] the ſtate of being hidden; an 
unuſual word; The indiſcovery of its head. Brown. — 
Ixpiscxgzz'r [of in and diſcretas; Lat. inaiſcret, Fr. indiſcreto, It. 
"and Sp.] unwiſe, uhadviſed, unwaty, imprudent. If thou be among 
the 7ndi/creet, obſerve the time. Ecclefraſticus. ON oe” oat 


s [of indire#] 1. Unfair dealing or management, 2. 
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Ix pISckEE TL, adv. [of indiſcreet] without prudence, unzdyifedly, 
unwarily. Let him managę it-#na;/creefly. Taylor, 2 
Ixbisck TDM, or Id pisckE'ZTNESSs, Fr. ( iadiſerexine, It. inafſcre- 
Aim, Sp.) want of diſcretion or judgment, improdence, inconſdera- 
tion. From negligence, raſhneſs, or ather oor > Gar He . 
IxDIsckTuINATE [indiſ riminatug, Lat.] ondiftinguiſhable, not dif- 
ferenced. not marked by any note, no diſtinction. . 
IxDIScLMINATELx, adv. [of indiſcriminate] without difference or 
diſtinction. A flowing current bears away indiſeri minately Whatever 
lies in its way. Government of the Tongue. | | = . 
_ Invrizys'nSABLE, or IxDIsPE'x sT E, Fr. and Sp. e e- 
25 not to be . we with or ſpared, that is of abſolute neceflity. 
indi/pen/able uſe and neceſſity. Woodward. | 
InDisee NSABLENESS [of znd:/penſable] neceſſity. 
' InmisPENSABLY, adv. [of ind proſable] without remiſſion; neceſ- 
farily. ndifpen/ably obliged to the practice of duty. Aadiſon. 
To IxptsrOsE, werb a8.” [indifpoſer, Fr.] 1. To render unfit or un- 
capable; with for. Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in 
cis life, any further than it prepares or ;»di/þo/es us for the enjoyments 
of another. Atterbury. 2. To difincline, to make averſe; with f. 
To indiſpoſe the heart ro religion. Hooker, 3. To diforder, to difqua- 
| = for its proper functions. The diſtemperature of indiſpeſed organs. 
Glas ville. 4. 1 odiforder ſlightly with regard to health. 1 i 
rather in: hd than fick. Malls. 5. To make unfavourable ; with 
towards, I he king was ſufficiently indi/þo/ed towards the perſons or 
the principles of Calvin's diſciples. Clarendon. SLES 
. ImpisPo'sED, part. adj. ſee To Disboss [indiſpoſe, Fr. irasſpoſto, 
It. indiſputfio, Sp. of in, neg. and 4di/poſitus, Lat.] diſordered in bo- 
dy or mind, 85 q 
"Tow 15PO'SEDNESS [of indiſpeſed] ſtate of unfitneſs or difinclination, a 
depraved ſtate. The indi/pg/edne/s of our own hearts. Decay of Pety. 
_ - InprsPos1'T1ON, Fr. [indiſpofixione, It. indiſpoſicion, 59. 1. A diſ- 
order of health, tendency to ſickneſs. Rather an 12 1 in 
health, than any fer fickneſs. Hayward. 2. Diſſike or dilinclination, 
The inadiſpofition of the church of Rome to reform herſelf. Scilling feet. 
InDj3sPU'TABLE, Fr. [indi/putabile, It. of in, neg. and diſputabilis, 
Lat.] that is not to be diſputed or queſtioned, uncontrovertable. No 
maxim in politics more 5 ru” Addiſon. 
 Invisev'TABLENESS [of indiſputable) unqueſtionableneſs, cer- 
BAR oh adv. {of indiſpulable] 1. Inconteſtably, certainly. 
Nor is it iadiſputably certain. brown. 2. Without oppolition. A 
dory that had been indi/putably granted to ſo many preceding kings. 
J. | ks 
InDIss0*LvABLE, or InDiss0'LUBLE [of in and di/olvable, or in- 
 #/blubh, Fr. and Sp. indiſſelubile, Tt. indiſſolubilir, Lat.] 1. Reſiſting 
all ſeparation of its parts, firm, ſtable. Their union will be 5 8 
luble. Boyle. Taſteleſs and iadiſeluable in water. Newton, 2. That 
cannot be broken or undone, Binding for ever, ſubſiſting for ever. 
Bands of indiſplubiè love. Hooker. An indifſce/vable bond. Ayl:Fe. 
7 rere ee ” war 0 door [of nabe, or 
indiſſaluble] reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts, indiſſolubility, uncapa- 
bie of being diſſolved, be. bes e 2 
IAPDISsoL UI Tr [of indiffoluble ; indiſſolubilité, Fr.] refiſtance to 
F FN power, firmneſs, ſtableneſs. Whence fteel has its firm- 
dy „and the parts of a diamond their hardneſs and indi/o/adility. 
oc. | | | 
I Ind1850'LUBLY, adv. [of indifſoluble] 1. In a manner not to be diſ- 
folved. Jndifſolubly united. Boyle. 2. For ever obligatorily. | 
Iris Tro, Fr. [indifizato, It. of indiſlinctus, Lat.] 1. Not di- 
ſeinct, confuſed, difordered. Our ideas of theſe little bodies become 
obſcure and inaiſtinck. Watts, 2. Not exactly diſcerning. 
We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, | 
Even till we wie the main, and th' ethereal blue 
ö An indifiind re ard. > hh | | 
- InprsT1ineTION ſof TN 1. Confuſion, uncertainty. The 
zndiſtinctiin of many of the ſame name. Brown. 2. Omiſſion of diſ- 
crjn,ingtion, An inaiſtinction of all perſons, or equality of all orders. 
nat. N. IT rh | | | 
"Ind1sTYNCTLY, adv. [of indjffin#] 1. Uncertainly, confuſedly, 
aiforderly. In its fides it was bounded diſtinctly, but on its ends con- 
foſedly and ina tnc) Newton, 2. So as not to be diflinguiſhed, 
Both the liquors foaked idf/tin#1y through the bowl. Brown. | 
 InprsTi'NcTNEss {of indiſtinel] confuſion, obſcurity, uncertainty; 
Unevyennefs or ind flintntſs in the ſtyle. Burnet; edt 
Id pIsTTNSUISRHABLR [of in and d4/tinguifbatle] that cannot be di- 
ſtingniſned. | | 2 | 
1 ory nance [of in and Aſturb] calmneſs, freedom from diſtur- 


To Inv1'Tz [prob. of inditum, pa. to put in, or of dihran, Sax. or 
dichten, Ger. to invent or compoſe, particularly in writing] to com- 
oſe or diate che matter of a letter, or other writing. See To 
8 ROT 
INI DSE, at. [individuel, Fr. indjfvide, It. and Sp. of indivj- 
#5, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an individuum, namerically one, fingle, 
ſeparate from others of the ſame ſpecies; commonly uſed in a {ub- 
- ſtantive form. As indiwidua and A morals Swift. .' 2. Undi- 
vided, not to be ſeparated or ditjoined. United as one 3nd/vidual foul. 
INC... | be, 2 —— | 
« Hedtvrovar, or Ixpivibuon, abſt. Lat. a body or particle fo 
gall, that it cannot be divided, an atom. "6 
DUAL [of 7divideal) feparate or diſtinct exiſtence, That 
individuality could hardly be predicated of any man. Arbuthnot, , 4 
Tunays OV ALLE Na 5 of individual] 105 individual manper, 
with fepazate or diſting exiſtence, numerically, An attribute indiv;- 
tally oper to the gothead, Hakewell, 1 15 Be _ 
19. Invive QUATE, werb ad. [individugs, Lat.] ta diſtinguiſh from 
orkers of the Gums ſpecies, do make, ſingh" LI . ub fare int 


""InbrorDvaTtION IC 14vViduate) that whith makes an individual. 
Whar is the prigeip 25 af 25 Gs gal. 
ber ee, Lat.] the Rate of being an Individual 
„enn n, 


A. e, Lat, TRA Iogiclans] is hat denotes one only 


or thing, or it is a partſcular being of any ſpecies, or that 


t made him 


4 N b 


which ent de divided wth tvs or more he; 
IngivippuM Demonſiratioum, is when demon 

uſed in the expreſſion, As, this man, or 41 rg 
InDrvivuum Determinatum, Lat. is when the he : 

determined, as, Alexander, the river Thames, 6, * nel ay 
InDrvrouun ex Hyperbefr, Lat. or by fy ofition is whey 


2 5 = or Ie by che foppofition, wa 0 0k 
ng, as, on of ſuch an one it j 2 0 UP 
jure, "hp | as, aud it zs knoyn chat k had 1 


Indium Vagum. is that, which thonoh z. C. 

dung. yet may be wy of that kind; as oben fil but one 
> F. — | a 

cert u perſon, one ſaid ſo or fo; but one perſon is e, WM, 

one perton, may be any body, for what appears to the ant; bur ty 

- Heorv1\mrrTy {of 2 and Atvinity] want of divine 9 

Hoy openly did the oracle hetray his mdwvinity unto Fre te 

IN DIVIsBTLIT x, or InDrvrt's1BLENESS Laar b. r 
Gta, It. indiviſibilis, Lat.] uncapableneſs of bein Gn nt. 
which no more diviſion can be made. Locle. S WIded, fare in 

IN DIVI“sIBLE, 7 tÞzle, It. of nπανil a 
= — divided, or en 255 parts. One rhea by f 

1. : . 

NDIVY'SIBLES [indioifibilia, Lat.] things that wo 

Invivi'siBLEs [with — Tſo prin 
that.any body or gure may ultimately be reſolved mn”; 
ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall in each peculiar figure, Fa 15 cen 
2 a line may be ſaid to conſiſt of an infinite number o 1 

urface of an infinite number of parallel lines; and a folid 4 8 
parallel ſurfaces. This doctrine of indivifibles, the attients rs 
the name of the method of exhauſtions. and is fuppofed to hay he 

invented by Archimedes, 9 

Inp 0 3 3 [of iu] in an indiviible naer ox; 
cannot be divided. | 
 _Inpivr'som, Lat. in law] that which two perſons hold in an 
mon, without partition. f 

Inro'criLe, or Imbo'ciBLE [inaheile, Fr. and It, of intl, Lat 
unteachable, that cannot be taught, ſtupid, dull, blockih, at 
intractable fools. Bentley. f i ; 

Inno'ciBLENESS, INDoct'LITY, or InDo'ciltxess Lacta, Lat 
indocilite, Fr. indocitita, It.] unaptneſs to learn or be tag, utrach. 
ableneſs, refuſal of inſtruction. | 

To Ixpo'ctrRINaTE [endboctriner, O. Fr.] to inſtrudt or teach, 0 
tinQure with any fcience or opinion. Irchel, inatimg his young ur. 
perienced favourite. Clarendon. 5 

InvocTrinNA'TION [of indofrinate] inſtruction, information, Poſ- 
tulates are very accommodable to junior ind#riratin, Init. 

I'«voLexce, IN Dol fker, or I'nporte nth iat, Lat, ir- 
aolencꝰ, Fr. indolenza, It.] 1. Freedom from pain er gef. As there 
muſt be 7n6/ercy where there is happineſs, fo ther nult not be indi- 

ency. Purnet. 2. An unconcernedneſs, regudkilnels, lazineſs. 
Roots from their ancient #z&o/ence. Po ingliet. 5 

FaxpolzxT, Fr. [indolente, It. of indolen;, Lit] 1. Free from pain, 
Hinfworth,” 2. Inſentible, careleſs, ſupine, negligent, lazy, To 
waſte long nights in indhlent repoſe. Pope. : 

I'nvoLenTLY, adv. [of + ox 1. With freedom from pain. 
2. Lazily, unattentively, careleſly, ſupinely. Cilm and ſerene you 
indolently fit. Addiſon.” | 
 Inpo'maBLENEss [of indomabilit, Lat.] untameableneſs, 

To Ix pos, werb af. [end fer, Fr. inert, l. enteſſar Port] 
to write on the back of an inſlruwent or deed, ſomthing that relate 
to the matter therein contained; alſo to write ones name on the ack 
of a money-bill. 

74080 (in heraldry] fſhes are ſaid to be borne indiſerled, 
when they are repreſented with their backs to each other, * 

InDo'tseMENT [endoſſement, Fr. inder ſarcnis, I. of i120 A* 
Lat. the back] a writing on the backſide of a bond, deed, = 1 
To Inpo'w [indeto, Lat. or of Indeugirr, Fr.] to bel _— 
ſettle rents or revenues upon, to enrich with gifts, whetner 0 | 
or nature. See To Expow. : > of nature 

Invo'wmenT [of _— act of beſtowing à f 
compliſhment, as to natura 


an aC- 


the Eaſt- Indies, 160 miles north - weſt of Bencoolen. i. Agulph or 
I'N AVO [of i and draught, of dnohr, __ the land into 


ag 

ve 4 
ndraughts t0 

e inwards, Navigable rivers are þ nary infng | 


To Invxz'ncn, verb a8. [of drench] to ſork, Hom 
My hopes lie drowned, in many fathoms deep 
Tze fie mme, lerer « ſupefing er 
- Indv'srovs fof in and bien] not doubtful, u 
tain.” An ind«ubious confidence, Harvey. 3alis Lat] ot b be 
Immv'siraBbLy, Fr. [indubitabile, of rde ' Watts 
queſtioned, paſt all doubt. Certain and indubitar g. cet. 
Ibu RTTABIENESss [of ont undoubte 1 ll 
; InDu'psrTaBLY, adv. fof —— 1] — goat hs 
adubitably inveſted with both theſe authorities. u epidett 
Inpy* 1. [Pndubitatas, Lat.] undoubted, certam, ' 
indubitate heirs ot the crown. Bacon. Joubtedl 4 
Ixb v' rTATEIL V, adv. | of in rate] 25 "7 illi, b. of 
To Ixpvu'ce, verb ad. ¶induire, Fr. indurrts A kiod of pet 
ducò, Lat.] 1. To bring on, to faperinduce. earfat xpeiam9e en 
crime, Which induj the induration to which the o bring m 
wrath is conſequent. Decay of Prety. 2. q 52 1 
view. /ngucing his perſonages in the firſt Liad. denn 
trinſically, to produce, Sour things #2dvcea cou, Yet - 
Bacon. 4. To lead; to perſbade, to influence bo ant bard. 5 + 
the never be indeed to chtettain marriage Wit if is abſolute 
roduce by perfuafion'or . influence. | - try it "oſt be of 8 
fary to all mankitid; che evidence for induc”, men. Verde. "jc 
tute” as to accommodate TfeF to all ſpecies F reafoning: To 
5 y way of inductiom or e 
their enthymemes into people. Brown. 7. 
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his bee a groeral change of opinion concerning the perſon. 
an er e :1duce) motive, reaſon for doing an thing, that 
En N Many induceme ms beſides any my 
NOR [of induce]. one that induces, perſuades, or influences. . 
Inov'ctary” [indectarims, Lat.] pertaining to a truce. . 
Inpu'CLATE 85 indaciatus, Lat.] immediate, next, preſumptive 3 
1 or, wb 28. indactus, Lat.] 1. To introduce, to bring 
„ de ceremonies in the gathering were firſt inductrd by the Vene- 
rs Sand)s. 2. To put into the actual poſſeſſion of a beneſice. 


tians. 

[induzione, It. of 4M Lat.] the act of bring- 
ing into, entrance, introduction. | 3h. 
21 85 e are fair, the parties ſure, M n 

And our induction full of 1 hope. 4 Wee. wen. 
erion [with logicians] an inference or conſequence drawn 
„ OE ſeveral eſtabliſhed principles; a kind of imperfect 
ſyllogiſm, when the ſpecies is gathered aut of the individuals, the ge- 
vnus out of the ſpecies, and the . out of 3 eee - 
| on. from ſeveral particular propofitions, we inſer one general; A 
| e dodtibe of the 3 cannot be proved from the goſpels, it 
cannot be proved from the acts of the apoſtles, it cannot be proved 
from the epiſtles, nor the book of revelations ; therefore it cannot be 
ved from the new teſtament, Watts. 2 
| J hovcriox [in a law ſenſe] a term uſed for the giving poſſeſſion 
to an incumbent of his church, by leading him into it, an delivering 
him the keys by the commiſſary or deputy of the biſhop, and by his 
| ringing one of the bells. | 15 
Ixvu'cive fof indudtus, Lat.] 1. Apt to induce or lead into, per- 
E ſuafive ; with 70. | 
| A brutiſh vice 
Inductive mainly to 
2. Cy to infer or produce. 
tive of credibility. Hale. A | 3 = 
, | To Ixpv'g, verb 4c. [of in and douaire, Fr. or induo, Lat. to in- 
reſt] 1. To qualify, ſupply, or furniſh with. po 
| One firſt matter all 
8 Iadu d with various forms. Milton. . 
2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded with 
Wendow or indow; to furniſh or enrich with any quality or excellence. 


liffe, 
CAR ion, Fr. 


the ſin of Eve. Millor. 
They may be probable and induc- 


WE natural virtue, was not ſeen. Hooker. 
Wirength ;ndu'd. Chapman. ne 8 | 
> To Ixous [of in and deuen, Ger. to digeſt} fignifies ſpeaking of 
m hawk, to digeſt or concoct her meat. 985 RL 45 
To luv LR [indudpere, It. and Lat.] 1. To cocker, to make much 
Wt, to fondle, to gratify with conceſſion, to foſter, To iadulge her 
23 Poghters with dogs. Locke. 2. To grant not of right, but favour. 
nvileges 7ndu/ged by former kings to their people. Taylor. | 
To Ispu'loe, werb neut. [a latiniſm now obſolete] to be favoura- 
pe, to pive indulgence ; with to. He muſt, by indulging to any one 
rt of reproveable diſcourſe himſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt 
le reſt. Government of the Tongue. | . 
Ixpu"Lcence, or Inou'Lotncy {of indulgence, Fr. indulgenza, lt. 
ulgtacia, Sp. of indulgentia, Lat.] 1. Fondneſs, fond kindneſs. She 
his weak indulgence will accuſe. Milton. 2. Forbearance, gentle- 
„ tenderneſs; oppoſed to ſeverity and rigour. They err, that 
0 indu/gence to other, or fondneſs to any fin in themſelves, ſub- 
te for repentance any thing leſs. Hammond. 3. Favour granted. 
all theſe gracious indulgencies are without any effect on us, we mult 
hin. Rogers. 4. [With Romaniſts] grant of the church of Rome, 
lined by themſelves, the remiſſion i a. puniſhment due to a fin, 


His pow'rs with dreadful 


yen, ted by the pope, &c. and ny to fave the ſinner from pur- 
Ee. tory. Baſe proſtitution of indu/gencies. Atterbury. ' b 
er, to Indv'LeenT, Fr. ee It. and Sp, of indulgens, Lat.] 1. 
tune vourable, mild. Th' idulgent cenfure of poſterity. 2. Kind; 


ale. All that the moſt indulgent Creator could do. Rogers. 
Faufymg, favouring, giving way to; with 
ent of their eaſe. Dryden. 

uren, adv. [of indulgent) without 


pb or isdu'letnruxss | or wy W 

5 j 0 2 at Ess 2 indulgent ; N N indulgence, 
, when NDULT, Fr. or Ix PVL ro, It. [of indulgeo, Lat.] a ſpecial grant 
Raltghs the Pope, to any fociety, corporation, or private Be to or 


8 contrary to the canom law. 
'9T0 ſmn commerce] a duty or impoſt la 
be paid for the Hey — 


| wor r of Kings, a power granted b . & to nominate to con- 
ing, ( u deneſßces, either by treaty n or otherwiſe. * 
* Nbun ab [of in and duo, Lat.] that may be endured or 


d; also laſtingne is 
Fovntner, the ct of dearin 


ent: 1 Gong, verb neut. induratum, ſup; of 25 Lak. ] to har- 

* Stow. a = dies may indurate under water. 
gp. of Sonny ee 1. To make hard. A cottinded 344. 
f — 2 eireumſtance ſometimes attending on the ſtone. 


to ſear the conſciencse : 


Ls bo % — maurate} 1. Ihe act of hardening ot of = 
2 ; or a dich kene deo a thing by u greater ſolidity' of their par. 
bo nder z. Men of the thinner parts of any matter, ſo that the 

1 6 ite of con . arder. 2. The ſtace of growing hid, A notable 
: 5 A beit. Z 75 oo y Indupation.” Bacon.” 3. Obdursey, hard- 
| 8 7 ; p 41421 


WT hc angel by whom God indued the waters of Betheſda with ſuper- 


of. The feeble old "_—- 


« 2 [of in, neg. 


— 


Tupus, a large river of Aſia, has its riſe in the mountains which 
ate Tartary from India, and after a long courſe through ſeveral 
provinces, diſcharges itſelf into the Indian ocean. . 

Ixwu'stun, Lat. a ſhirt or ſhift. ; | | 
Ixnusun [with anatomiſts] the. innermoſt coat, which covers a 
child in the womb; called alſo amjE,3m. 

Inpvu's7rious [indofirienc, Fr. induſtrio/o, It. Sp. and Port. ind«- 
firioſus, Lat.] 1. Laborious, pains-taking, diligent. Oppoſed to 
flothful, Induſtriout to feek out the truth. Sper/er. 2. Deſigned, done 
for the purpoſe. The indu/trious perforations of the tendons. More. 

Inpu sTRIOVSELY, adv. [of indy/Irious] 1. Laboriouſly, diligently. 

I induſtriouſſy | 

I play'd the fool, it was my negligence. Shakeſprare. | 

2. With deſign, for the fet purpoſe: The uniting had been ad- 

firioufly attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. f 

FxousTey [iaduſtrie, Fr. induſtria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] pains- 
taking, diligence, labour. T'o employ our ia, that we might not 
live idle loiterers. More. a 

InpusT&y is fortune's righr hand, and ftugality her lekt. 

: _— where both are but in action it is very hard if fucceſs does not 
O110W., ) 
To Inz'srIaTE, verb a. [encywrr, Fr. inchriare, It. inebtio, Lat.] 

to make drunk, to intoxicate. Wine ſagared inebriateth lefs than wine 

pure. Bacon. BY | | | 

T 0 InzBr1aTE ſin a metaphorical ſenſe] to make proud or con- 
ceited. 

ToInzBRrIATE, verb neut. to grow drunk, to be intoxicated. Fiſh 
that come from the Euxine ſea into the freſh water, do inebriate and 
turn up their bellies. Bacom, © | Fe: 

InzBRta"TION [inebriatione, It. of incbriatio, Lat.] drankennety, 
intoxication. Not that an amethyſt prevents inebriation. Brown. 

Inz'p1a, Lat. want of food or drmk;, ' 

- Inzp1a [in medicine} abſtinence, an eating leſs than uſual; 

InzeranrliTy [of ineffable] unſpeakableneſs. | 
 Inz'rraBLs, Fr. and Sp: [imefabile, It. of inefabifis, Lat.] un- 

ſpeakable, not to be uttered. or expreſſed. It is uſed almoſt always in 

a good ſenſe. JIneffable comforts, South. „ aff 2 3 

InzrraBLE Numbers [with algebraiſts] the ſame as ſurd tnonbers; 
which ſee. | ; | va 

IN EFPTABLENESsSs, or IX FEFTABILITY [ineff«bilicn, It.] unſpeaka · 
bleneſs, &c. x | 

| Inz'rraBLY, adv. [of ineffable] in a manner not to be expreſſed. 
He all his father full exprefled, | 

Ineffably into his face received. Milton. TEARE + 

_ Inzree'crTive [ineffedtif; Fr.] that can have no eſſect. The word 

of God without the ſpirit, is a dead ineffed7ive letter. Taylor. ' 

IN EFTECTVUAL [of ir and efefu4!} unable to produce its proper 

effect, being without power, weak. A thing inefe&ual to do good. 

Hooker. | | 

IngreE'CTUALLY, adv. [of ineflectual] without effect. E: 

InzrFE'CTUALNESs [of ineffectual] want of power to produce 
its proper effect, inefficacy. The inefe#uaine/s of ſome men's devo- 
tions. Wake. . | | | 

Ixnz'FF1cacious [inefficace, Fr. and It. of inefficax, Lat.] ineffectual, 
not able to produce effects, weak. Better than always to have the 
rod in hand, and by frequent uſe of it mifapply and render rfficacions 
this uſeful remedy. Locke. 3 | | 

InzFFica'ciousLY, adv. [of inefficacious] ineffectually, weakly. . 
IxxTTIcA “CIT, Inz'rricacy, or INexrs'CTUALNESS | inefficacite, 
ar 2 ſons, Fr.] inefficaciouſneſs, want of force and virtue, want 
of effect. 18 Xs 

InzLa'BoRaTE [inelaboratas, Lat.] unlaboured, not well wrought 
or compoſed. Tg: | WIT » "x 

INE'LEGANT {inelegans, Lat.) 1. Not 8 any grace ſulneſs or 
beauty, unbecoming. Oppoſed to elegant. This very variety of ſea 
and land, hill and dale, Which is here reputed ſo inelegant and unbes 
coming, is indeed extremely charming. Woodwnrd. 2. Mean, de- 
ſpicable, Low and ine/egant tranſlations. Broome. | 

In &LEGANTLY, adv. [of inelegant] without elegance of grace. 
Inc'LEGANCE, Inzs'L.EGANCY, or Inz'LEGANTNESS [ ineltgantia, 
Lat.] want of elegancy, abſence of grace or beanty. t 
INzLOQUENT [of i and eloquens, Lat.] not perſuaſive, unoratori- 
>to oloquens [ens Eon m0. [645 
INemeg NDABLE [inemendabilis, Lat:] that cannot be amended ; in 
ancient times a crime was ſaid to be inamendable, which could not be 
atoned for by fine. ISS | 8 5 


/ 


* 


IN EME 
mended. 
IdENARRA BTE ¶inenarrabilis, Lat.] that cannot be related. 
InNzgxa RRABLENESS [of inearrable} unſpeakableneſs. | 
 IntnoO'DaBLE ¶inenodubilis, Lat.] not to be united or explained. 
Inzx0'DABLENEsS [of inenedable] uncapableneſs of being unlooſed, 


«untied, or explicated. A 
Inz'er [ineptzs, Lat.] unfit, unoapable, uſeleſs, ſooliſn. The 
works of nature neither uſeleſs nor inh. Moro. Inept and improper 
* formation of 1 Woodward. —_ | 
NE'PTLY, adv. [of inept ; znepte, Lat.] triflingly, unfitly, fooliſhly, 
None of them made fooli n E 875 | * „ 
Inz'eTITUDE 2 Lat.] unaptneſs, incapacity, unſitneſa. 
Nx ineptitude or ſtubbotnneſs of the mattet being eber able to hinder 
Lor ateven; 


and wquakilis, Lat.] 
© Invqu#'tity, or Inz'quarnsss Hof in, neg and ægualitas, Lat. 
inegalite, Fr.] 1. Inequality, difference of comparative quantity. An 
inequality in the length of our legs and arme. Ray. 2. Inte of 
higher and lower parts, uwnievenneſ$. -- The country is cut into ſo m 
hills and inequalities. Addiſon. 3. Diſproportion to any 2 
bee, ſtato of nor being adequate. The great inequality of a thivgs to 
tho up of a'tational' ſou Sar. 4. Change of fate, unbe- 
nels of a thing to itſelfʒ diflerence of quality or temper. Inogunliiy of 
air is even an enemy to health. Bacon. 5. Difference of rank or ſtu- 
tion, nequality between man and men. Der. 


INSA of Natwal Days, dough che ſun is | val ry, 
to yay our time equally, yet it is very far from pra wk 


NDABLENESS [of inamendable] uncapableneſs of being a- 


INE 


is impoſſible for a clock or movement to keep time wich the ſun; 
ſo — that is ) lach, will meaſure time more truly, and go exacter 
than any ſun-dial. | 8 1 
The reaſon of the inequality of natural days, is, that the motion of 
the earth itſelf, round its axis, is not exactly equable or regular, but 
is ſometimes ſwifter and ſometimes ſlower. * | * 
InzrGE'TICAL [of in, neg. and energia, Lat. of meyia, Gr.] ſlug- 
giſh, unactive. 
Ius RETIcAL Bodies 
and ſluggiſh. | | [20G 
InerxGE'TICALLY [of inergetical] ſluggliſhly, unactively. 
IN ERRABI“LITY, or INE'RRABLENESS * inerrable] exemption 
from error, infallability, uncapableneſs of erring. I cannot allow 
their wiſdom ſuch a completeneis and inerrability as to exclude myſelf 
from judging. K. Charles. ' Infallibility and inerrab/ene/s. Hammond. 
Inz'rRABLE : in, neg. and err, from erro, Lat.] that cannot err, 
infallible. Deciſions from the izerrable and requiſite conditions of 
ſenſe. Brown, e 
Ing“ RR ABL T, adv, [of inerrable] infallibly. 1 
Inz'rrINGLY, adv. [of in and erring] without error or miſtake. 
Glanville. | | | 
Isz'xT [iners, Lat.] ſluggiſh, unfit for action, motionleſs. Body 
alone, inert and brute. Blackmore.  . _ 
| Inz'gT1TUDE [inertitudo, Lat ] ſlothfulneſs, Nuggiſhneſs. 
Inz'sTLY, adv. [of inert] dully, ſluggiſhly. Suſpend awhile your 
force inertiy ſtrong. Pope. 6 | | | 
Inzsca'TION for in and eſca, Lat.] the act of catching with a bait 
Ix Esca Trion [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a kind of tranſplan- 
tation uſed in curing ſome diſeaſes. It is done by impregnating a pro- 
per medium or vehicle with ſome of the mumia or vital ſpirit of the pa- 
tient, and giving it to ſome animal to eat. It is pretended thut the 
animal unites and aſſimilates that mumia with itſelf, imbibing its vi- 
cCious quality, by which means the perſon to whom the mumia be- 
| longed is reſtored to health. - | 
£scu'TCHEON [in heraldry] is a ſmall eſcutcheon borne within 
the ſhield, -with ſome other coat, and is generally the ſame as ſcutcheon 


of pretence, as the arms of a wife, who is an heireſs, and by that 


means has brought the arms and eſtate into her huſband's, which he 
bears within his own: it contains one fifth of the field, is borne as an 
ordinary thus; Ermin and ineſcutcheon gules. 

In Ei [i. e. in being] fignifies a thing that is apparent and viſible, 
having a real being, coped to a thing in poſe or potentia, which is 
not, but may be, 8 | 

Inz'sr1M ABLE, Fr. and Sp. 
which cannot be ſufficiently eſteemed or valued, ſurpaſling all price. 
His infinite perfections and his ineſſim able benefits. Boyle. 

-  Inz'vipenT [of in and TR not plain, obſcure. Now obſolete. 
A ſtable aſſent unto things inevident. Brown. 5 
IxEVITABI“LIT Y [of inevitable] impoſſibility to be avoided, cer- 
tainty. An univerſal immunity from all ine vitability and determina- 
tion. Brambal. | | 
- Inz'viraBLE ee Fr. and Sp. inevitabile, It. inevitabilis, 
Lat.] not to be eſcaped, unavoidable. It is inevitable. Shaliſpeare. 
 Inz'viTaBLENESS [of inevitable] unavoidableneſs. 


Ixnz'viTAaBLY, adv. [of inevitable] unavoidably. How inevitably 


does an immoderate laughter end in a figh ? South. | 
Inexco'ciTABLE [ineæcogitabilis, Lat.] that cannot be found out or 
thought of | ? | 
Inexcu'saBLE, Fr. [ine/cuſabile, It. ine/cuſable, Sp. of _ 
Bilis, Lat.] that will admit of no excuſe or that cannot be excuſed or 
palliated by apology. A folly inexcu/able. L'Eftrange. - | 
' Inexcu"sAaBLENESsS [of znexcuſable] enormity beyond palliation or 
for "I South. Alſo uncapableneſs or undeſervingneſs to be ex- 
cuſed. . | 
Inzxcv'saBLy, adv. [of inexcy/able} to a degree of 
beyond excuſe, in a manner not to be excuſed. Brown, 
_ Inexua'LaBLE {of in and. exhale] that which cannot exhale or be 
evaporated. Brown. | | 
Inzx1'sTENT, or INEx1'STING [of in and exiſtent, or exif] not hav- 


ing any exiſtence or being, not to be found in nature. To com- 
pound-and och together creatures of allowable forms into mixtures 
anexiftent; Braun. Fe 
Ixex1'srExNCE [of in and exifience] want of being or exiſtence. 
Frem a ſtate of inexiftence. Broome, 
- Inzxfav'sTeD [inerbauſius, Lat.] not exhauſted, drawn out, or 
emptied, not poſſible to be emptied. An early rich and inexhau/ted 
vein. Dryden. | ITE } 
InzxHau'sTIBLE [of in and exhauftible) not to be ſpent, that can- 
not be drawn out or emptied. The variety of combinations which 
may be made. with number whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible. Lecks. 
IrtgxHAu'sr1BLENESS [of izexhauflible] uncapableneſs of being 


{ping or drawn dry, _ | 

NE XORABLE, Fr, [ineſorabile, It. of inexorabilis, Lat.] that is not 
to be entreated or perſuaded, not to be prevailed upon with prayers 
or entreaties., nexorable to all his invitations. Rogers. | 


Inz'x0RaBLENEss [of inexorable)'temper or humour not to be in- 


Ingxea'nsus, Lat. [in botanic writers] that does not blow open as 
flowers do. } Xa | 
.. Ingxee'ctaBLE [inexpefabili;, Lat.] not be looked for. 

Inzxez'Dience, or Inzxet'piency [of in, neg. and expediens, 
Lat.] inconveniency,” unfitneſs, unſuitableneſs to time or place, im- 
propriety, The expediency and inexpediency of what they enjoin. 
Sdandenſan. Vo | n l 
:  AngxPE'DIENT [of in and expedient] that is not expedient, conve- 


nient or fit, unſuitable to time gr place. It is inexpedient they ſhould 
be known. Boyle. _ 1 N Bu 

„% IxExTI“MIZN CA, Fr. [ingperianza, It. of in and experiantia, Lat.] 
want of 1 77 or ſkill, want of experimental knowledge.  Preju- 
dice and ſelf-ſaffici 


World. Addi/an.. :;- 


TnExXPERIENCED 


inexpertas, Lat. J not experienced. 
— 2 unkilled, unkkilful, In letters and in 


* 
— * 


guilt or folly 


-4. 


4 


[wich naturaliſts] are ſuch as are unaddive 


bait. ' 


ineflimabile, It. of inæſtimabilis. Lat] 


cy naturally proceed from inexperience. of che 


INF 


InzxpranLs, Fr. [inexpiabilis, Lat.] 1. Not to be 


toned for. 2. Not to be mollified by aton lated or 6 
expiable hate. Milton, denne 
NB XPIABLENESS [of inexpiable] uncapabl ; 
Ix E xTIABLx. adv. [of — to 4 2 begeht. 
Excurſions are inexpiably bad. Roſcommon, Vent ante. 
IxNEXPTATNA REIER [inexplanabilis, Lat.] that Cannot he 691, 
. Inz'zPpLBABLY,; adv. [of in and hy eo, Lat.] mätal ind 
lete word. What were theſe harpies but flatterers del Ae 
1 Sandys..' * ; weiten aps 
NE'XPLICABLE, Fr. [ineſplicabile, It. inexplicatil;, Lat 
| „Lat! that 
2 unfolded or explained. Jnexplicable paſion; of 4 11 
' Inz'xpLICaBLENBss [of inexplicable | 
plained. (of leres] capablencs of iy 0 
NE'XPLICABLY, adv. [of inexplicable} i 
Er [ f inexplice ] in a manner not i bee. 
IxEXTRE“ssI BLE [of # and expreſfible] ineffabl 
3 a pleaſure, South. 7? "TG 0 
NEXPRE SSIBLY, adv. [of inexprefible] u 
melodious. Addi/on. | ape anutteradhy, exp 
Intxev'GnaBLE, Fr. [ineſpugnabile, It. inexpupyat;!; 
be taken or won by force, impregnable, not TT Poet: 
vehement and impregrable appetite. Ray. on 
INExTI'NGUISHABLE [inextinguible, Fr. inginguilil, l. fi, 
guibilis, Lat.] -unquenchable, not to be quenched pe out Fr Fi 
2 deſire, Grew | 
NEXTI'RPABLE [inextirpabilis, Lat.] that cannot he 6; 
rooted out, pulled up or utterly deſtroyed. 19 apa 
Ing'xTRICABLE, br. [ineftrigatile, It. mextricalits, lat] not to 
be diſentangled, not to be freed from obſcurity or Perplexty, Lol 
in the wild inexricalle maze. Blackmore. 
Inz'xTRICABLENESS [of inextricable) uncapableneß of being dl. 
entangled or extricated. | 
InzxTRICABLY, adv. [of inextricable) to a degree of perplexiy 


or obſcurity, as not to be cleared. {zexricabl, purzled ad l 4 
Bentley, © | 84 I 
3 [inexuperabilis, Lat.] not to be overone or iu WPFECL 
paſſed. in thi 
To INE “YE, verb neut [of in and eye} to inoculate, to pmg FECL 
trees by the inſition of a bud into a foreign flock, p Ixr 
Let ſage experience teach thee all the arts It.] . 
Of grafting and inch ing. Phil. EL 
INFALLIBILITISHIP, the gift of being infallible; a ſreafical tre calai 
given to the pope, or any other pretender to infilibiy, ville. 
InFaLLIBI'LITY, or INFa'LLIBLENESS [infa llt, Fr ifallbili 0 Inyr 
ta, It. infalibilidad, Sp.] unerring quality, iu. obig of bring de- FEO'F] 
ceived, exemption from error. /ufallibi/ity is the high perſ;Cion of FMEN” 
the knowing faculty. Tzllot/er. 0 IE 
Ix A LLIRLE, Sp. [infall.ble, Fr. infallibile, It. of Welli, Lat.) 1.1 
that cannot err, or be deceived, certain, never fung. allt 80 th 
evidence of proof. Hooker. N _ 
InNea'LLIBLY, adv. [of infallible] 1. Without danger of dre onna 
with ſecurity from error. We cannot be as God, , know ane 
in good and evil. Smalridge. 2. Certainly, vitout ful. Sich 8 P * 
conduct as will ifallibhy render us happy. Regs 
To INA “ME, — 43. [infamer, Br infam, Lit] t0 _ inf 
cenſure publickly, to brand. Livia is i»fame i de feiſonug ane 
huſband. Bacon. _ "/eren 
Ixvauz“, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies diſgraced, rau 5 — 
ſome other beaſt that hath loſt his tail, as if by that Vee = 4 
famous or diſgraced. | bal, at] n 
I'vramovs | of infamant, Fr. It. and Sp, of fam con- «ft bl; 
publickly branded with guilt, being of a bad nature, 9000.7 | 3 
trary to virtue or honour, Whether Hotham were net 4) * = 
Hull or Tower-hill. X. Charles. i ach. 2. len 
I'NramovsLY, adv. [of infamous] 1. With 12 1 1 
Shameſully, ſcandalouſſy. That poem was infam bf, 5, pot. val 
Fur ', 25 „ Fr i / fania, It, p. Le partic 
AMOUSNESS, or NFAMY | infamie, iT. “, 2 Indelible brtxIOR 7 


blic le 


bi of 


and Tat.] infamous quality or condition, pu 
PPE 10's: 


characters of infamy. X. Charles. , -Fantidy Sp. 

I'nrancy 3 Lat. enfance, Fr. infant A — 
1. the firſt ſtate of human life, reckoned, a our tender ian 
from the firſt to the ſeventh year. Inpre lle, gaellh lau w one 
cies. Locke. 2. Civil infancy, extended b) the d ul, con. 


firſt age of any ting buen 


deur o 


in, fang, or fong, to take or catch, and 70% 
the time of our Saxon anceſtors, to the 107 "hol own 
paſſing judgment upon any theft committ ET 
any thief within the fee. 5 It, and 5 
I'nzanT [infans, Lat. enfans, Fr. infant, Fs of (eve® 
and fari, Lat. to ſpeak}. 1. A child under . af ue ro | 
That powerful grace which openeth the mm fo rep 
his praiſe. Hooker,' 2. {In law} all perſons ar 
under the age of twenty-one years. f g pain or orig . 
Inza'uza, Sp. a daughter of the king of — 1 
IxrANT E, a ſon of the king of Spain or "articular the wy” 
Rr in and fanticide, 5 edis, L 0 


od 5p. ch . 


of the infants by Herod ; infanti-ida, or | 
ler of infants, * A killing of infants. = chlo FITS 
urn. [infantilic, Lat.] belongs tbeſe ball u 
2 an l. The fly lies all the winter in ** je fr 
te, rbas. ' ; . 4, | 
Tusanr * [infanterie, Fr. fanteria» It. 1 2 u 0 ci 
ſoldiers in an army. - The prin 8 
the infantry on foot. Bacon. ſtuff.] ſtaffing 


F: FARCTION of in and farcin, Lat. to ** od 
oppor the ſame in ſenſe with inf! 

\ + |. There ftation'd to what end arty ; 
L Fortune's iNFATUATE favouri 


See In raruATzD and FRANTIC, an 
read, | 


with Arona vi fury, ere 
ſtamps, and rends her 9 of Canrs. 


| b 46. infatuer, Fr. infatuare, It. and Lat. 

it] to — of underſtanding, to ſtrike with 
Addiſon. | 

infatuz, Fr.) made or 


And frantic 


Fierce ang 


To xe a'ruATE, 
| Lat.) to deprive of und 
E iel infatuated with the notion. 
Jura TUATED, 2 adj, [infatuatus, Lat. 
eee [of infatuate] the act of ſtriking with folly, de- 
bation of reaſon. South. 7 ks „ ZW 
/ . us, Lat.] the act of making unlucky ; 
| E Ak yy ren Je did withal bring a kind o 
W..iition and infauſting upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtic. 


(ON. ; , 

* infauſtus, Lat.] unhappy, unluck yx. . 
3 + gra) 06 impracticable. So difficult. and 
bafible. Glanville: : FS io 7 
To Inee'cT [ infeder, Fr. infettare, It: inficionar, Sp. i Heckum, ſup. 
uf, Lat.] 1. To communicate to another poiſon or peſtilence, to 
nt, to poiſon, to pollute. One of thoſe fantaſtical mind ige 
pole, that children and muſicians call lovers. Sidney. 2. To fill 
n ſomething hurtfully contagious. Ifected be the air whereoh 
wy ride, Shakeſpeare. N 
«x = adj. [infe@us, Lat. infe&e, Fr.] corrupted or 
ed, ſeizeck with a noxious diſtemper received from another. 

ur r'criox, Fr. 8 It. inficidn,'S . of infectio, Lat. in me- 

e] that. way of communicating a diſeaſe by ſome effluvia or par- 
s which 2 
aue, a peſtilence, a poiſon, | ; 

Z eee. [in fec, Fr. infecto, It. of infectio, Lat. I apt to infe&t 
nt, contagious; influencing by communicated qualities. Some 
nan diſeaſes are infefious. Bacon. ER 

WW: :cr10vsLY, adv. [of infectious] TY: Shakeſpeart. 
WW: cr10vsxEss [of igfectious] contagiouineſs, infectious nature, 
gu2lity, 3 | 

2 . tending to infect, having the quality of con: a- 
Tue love well conſider'd, hath an infective power. Sidney. 
We: cu'nD [iafæcundus, Lat.] barren, unfruitful. Render'd unfe- 
a the waters. Derbam. yr TE 

Wc cu'xviry [of izfecunditat, Lat.] unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. 
rss“ E, verb ad. [of in and foibler, or affoibler, Fr. inficba- 
It.] to make feeble, to weaken. See ENFEEBLE. 
WF: LI ciry [infelicitas, Lat.] unhappineſs, unfortunateneſs, mi- 
- "m4 The ignorance and infelicity of the preſent ſtate; 
rc 

reo“ [of ie, Fr.] to unite or join to the fee. 

Fo Frvent [ froffamentum, barb. Lat.] a ſettlement in fee. See 


f 1 FFMENT, | * | Ip 

 INFE'R, verb a. [inferrer, Fr. inferire, It. infertr, Sp. infero, 
) 1. To bring on, to induce. Vomits ier ſome ſmall detri- 
le = to the lungs, Harwey. 2; To conclude or gather, to draw a 


quence. To fer is nothing but by virtue of one propoſition 
down as true, to draw in another as true, 5. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe 
connection of the two ideas of the iferred propoſitions. Locke. 
offer, to produce. FE 

Pull well hath Clifford play'd the orator, © 

inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakeſpeare. 
WFERENCE, Fr. a conſequence, a concluſion drawn from premiſes. 
e 1afzrences or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning. .Watts, 
FE rIBLE: [of infer} deducible from premiſes. Concluſions. no 
inferible from their premiſes. . Brown. 5 

FE x ok, ad. Lat. and Sp. [of infericur, Fr. inferiore, It.] 1. Low- 
face. 2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life. A great perſon gets 
by obliging his zferior, than by diſdaining him. South. 3. 
er in value or excellency. Whether they are equal or i»ferior to 
peher poems, an author is the moſt improper judge of. Dryden. 
wbardinate, General and fundamental. truths in philoſophy, re- 
In, and human life, conduct our thoughts into a thouſand in/e- 
ud particular propoſitions. Watts. 8 8 
exiog Planets [with aſtronomers] ſuch as are placed between 
it of the earth and the ſun. 


57 PrERIORITY,/ or INFE'RIORNEsSS [inferiorite, Fr. inferiorità. It. 
alls, wor! 1 or of inferior, Lat. and ne/s] lower rank or value. 
infat- © to ret contented with that only izferiority, which is not poſ- 
9 one 0 be: remedied. . Dryden. 

com- [P2RIOUR, ah. inferior, Lat.] one of a lower degree or merit, 
tint. on of a meaner quality, or lower rank than another. 

from FeRNAL, Fr. and Sp. [infernale, It. of enfernus, infernalis, Lat.] 


pining to hell, tartarean, helliſh. Nine acres 


en. 5 or 
PFERNAL Stone [with e a perpetual cauſtic or burning 


of infernal ſpace. 


Polition, ſo called on account-of the exquiſite pain it cauſes in th 
mw” uon; it is the ſame with the ſilver —— 2 ſtone, be 
| 15 Naur cauſtic, is prepared from an evaporated ſolution of ſilver, or 
9 0 las of filver. It is a very powerful cauſtic, eating away the 
wy ad even the bones to which. it is applied. Hill. 


r tnerunes of infernal] the being of the nature 

Inc * bau quality. ys. | 2 v7 qv; pb 

LE, Fr. and It.“ [of infertilis, Lat.] unfruitful, barren. 

= Government LA the pon _— ou 

LO LLITY)Jof Iurz TIL EN ESS [infertiiee, Fr. infertilita' 

N and fertilitas, 2 : The 2 
J or noxiouſneſs of the ſoil. Hale. | 


Ja ae work of. [infofter, Fr. ier, Sp. infeflare; It. and 


to annoy, to harraſs, to pl „ ö 
ab * OY, als, to plague. A people nf and 
4 | — hated of all others. Hooker. Paſſions . 1570. — life. 


Rres ri 23 Wy | 

of G or l N wien, Lat.]. unpleaſantneſs, mournfulne ls, 
*EsTReD, ad. {of 2 and 3 1 . RE Frs 4 | 
of that old 5 grudge. 712 858 n + aol 


1 kuba“ vion [ in ** | * 
Pittng ove in affen e, Lat.] the act of enfeoff 
de tenant. join of u fee on eſtate. 'T n b fende — 


"FLBULA'TION, Lat. the act of buttoning 2 1 . "WIE 


5 


off from diſtempered bodies, or bales of goods, c. 


vaſt iſinitude confin'd. Milton. 


and deſpis'd old man. SSHaleiſpeare. 


INF 

InriDEL, ſublſt. [infidelis, Lat. infidelle, Fr. infidele, It. infiel, Sp.] 
an unbeliever, one who does not profeſs or believe the truths of the 
—_ religion, a miſcreant. N ot to join herſelf to an infidel. 

boker. | | 7 
Inript'LITY [izſſdelitas, Lat. infidetite, Fr. infedelid, It. infieldad, 
Sp.] 1. Unbelief, the ſtate of unbelief, or of an unbeliever, want of 
faith. Silencing the murmurs of Iafidelity. Taylor. 2. Diſbelief of 
the doctrines of chriſtianity. fidelity is propagated with as much 
fierceneſs and contention, as if the ſafety » mankind depended upon 
it. Addiſon. The 7 fidelities 


3. Unfaithfulnefs, treachery, deceit. 
between the two ſexes. Spefator. 


f _ Inet'mus Venter, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the lowermoſt of the 


three ventures in a human body. 

I'vrintTe [infiti, Fr. infinito, It. and Sp. of infinitus, Lat.] 1. 
Endleſs, boundleſs, immenſe, having no limits to its nature, The 
very ſubſtance of God is infinite. Hooker, 2. It is hyperbolically uſed 
for large, great. Infinite implies a contradiction, to have terms or 
bounds to its efence and attributes, and in this ſenſe God only is in- 
finite. See Gop, Divinity, Co-IuuENSE, and Co-ETERNAL, com- 
pared with EnegRGUMENI, and FinsT- BORN. The word is alſo uſed 
to ſignify that which had a beginning, but ſhall have no end, as an- 
gels and human ſov!s. See FiniTE, | ; | 

Infinitely Ix IN ITE Fractions [in arithmetic] are thoſe whoſe nu- 
merator being one, are together equal to an unite ; from whence it is 
deduced, that there are progreſſions infinitely farther than one kind 
of infinity, ; | © | 

IxrixirE Line [in geometry] an indefinite or undeterminate line 
to which no certain bounds or limits are preſcribed. _ | 

InriniTE ia itſelf [in metaphyſics] is not that which is only fo in 
reference to us, as the ſand, ſtars, &c. becauſe their number cannot 
be diſcovered by atiy man ; but as God. 

Inyin1TE, in reſpe& to us, as the ſand, ftars, &c. becauſe their 
number cannot be . by any man. a 

I'NFINITELY, adv. [of infinite] immenſely, boundleſly, endleſly ; 
alſo, by way of hyperbole, exceedingly. ; Eton. 

IxrINIT EN ESS [of infinite] immenſity, boundleſſneſs, infinity. 
The infinitene/s of his vows. Sidney. e 
IxNFINITENESSs [in God] is an incommunicable attribute; by which 
is meant, that he is not bounded by place, ſpace, or duration; but 
is without limits or bounds, without beginning or end. 8 
IxPINxITE “SIM AL, adj. [with mathematicians] applied to ſuch quan- 
ties as are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall, infinitely divided. Some- 
times it is uſed in a ſubſtantive form. 

Inrinitive Mood [i, finitiß, Fr. is finitiwo, It. and Sp. of 1 Hniti- 
u,, Lat. with grammarians] a mood ſo termed, becauſe not limited 
by number or perſon, as the other moods are. The i»fnitive affirms 
or intimates the intention of affirming, which is one uſe of the indi- 
cative ; but then it does not do it abtolutely. Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 

Inr1/niTuDe [of infinite ] infinitenels, boundleſſneſs. Stood: 
The incompoſiibility of the very 
nature of things ſucceſſive or extenſive with infinitude. Hale. 

Ix FI'NIT x, or IX FINITEN ESC [infinite, Fr. infinita, It. infinidad, 
Sp. of infinitas, Lat.] 1. Endleſſneſs, boundleſlneſs, unmeaſurable- 
neſs, immenſity, boundleſs qualities. Infinity of goodneſs. Holter. 
2. Endleſs number; an hyperbolical uſe. Homer has concealed 
faults under an i»finity of admirable beauties. Brome. 

Ix FIT RM [inferme, Fr. infermo, It. enfermo, Sp. of infirmus, Lat.] 
1. Weak, feeble, ſickly, diſabled of body. A poor, infirm,. weak, 
2. Weak of mind, irreſolute. 
Tnfirm of purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not ſtable, not ſolid. He who 
fixes. upon falſe principles, treads upon em ground. South; _ 

To IN PIR, verb ad. [infirmer, Fr. infirm, Lat.] to weaken, to 
enfeeble, to ſhake; now obſolete. A ſufficient reaſon to izfirm all 
thoſe points. . Raleigh, | | 

IN FIRMA RY [ infirmarium, Lat. infermerie, Er. infermerio, It.] an 
apartment, or lodgings, for ſick people. One ſhould be for an ir- 
mary, if any ſpecial perſon ſhould be ſick. Bacon. ; 

IN FIRMITX [infirmite, Fr. infirmita, It. infermidad, Sp. of inſirmi- 
tas, Lat.] 1. Weakneſs of age, ſex, or temper. The infirmities of 
the body, pains, and diſeaſes. Rogers. 2. Failing, weakneſs, fault. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities. Shakeſpeare. 3. Diſeaſe, 
malady, weakneſs, feebleneſs of body, ſickneſs. General laws are 
like general rules of phyſic, according whereunto, as now, no wiſe 
man will deſire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with his diſeaſe 
ſome ſpecial accident, in regard to others in the ſame izfirmity, but 
without the like accident, may. Hoc lter. 1 Te 

InriRMNnFss [of infirm] weakneſs, feehleneſs. 
and inſufficiency of the paripatetic doctrine. Boyle. | 

InNF1'STULATED, aq). rot in and fiflulatus, Lat.] turned to or be- 
come fiſtulous; alſo full of fiſtula's. | 8 

To Ixyxx, verb act. [infixum, ſup. of inſgo, Lat.] to fix or faſten 
into, to drive in immoveable. d and frozen round. Milton. 

To Ix FLA ME, werb act. [erflammer, Fr. infammare, It. inflamdr; 
Sp. of inflammo, Lat.] 1. To ſet, to kindle. Its waves of torrent fire 
inflam'd with rage. Milton. 2. To kindle deſire. Their luſt was in- 
flamed towards her. Suſannah. 3. To aggravate, to exaggerate. A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. Ad- 
diſon. 4. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed matter, 5. 
To heat, to inrage, to incenſe, to provoke, to irritate. A little vain 
curioſity weighs ſo much with us, or the church's peace ſo little, that 
we ſacrifice the one to the whetting and inflaming of the other. De- 
cay of Piety. 6. To put into a paſſion, to fire with paſſion; Satan 
with thoughts i»#am'd of higheſt deſign; Milton. 

. To InrLat, verb neut. to grow hot, angry, and painful, by ob- 
ſtructed matter. If the veſiculæ are oppreſt, they inflame. I ſeman. 
_ InFLa"mer of inflame] the thing or perſon that inflames. Inte- 
reſt is a great inflamer, and ſets a man on perſecution under the co - 
ons of zeal. Adalſon. f * 
NFLAMMABILITY [of inflammable] the quality of being eaſily 
kindled or catching ot If the — air by 3 with ſubs - 
tile i2flammatilitics, Brown. _ A 

InFla'MMaBLE [iafammable, Fr. inflammabile, It. of E 

Lat.] capable of being inflamed or ſet on fire, having the quality of 


The infirmneſi 


flaming, eaſy to be ſet on a flame. Sulphureous, fat and ifamma- 


Newton: 


ble parts. 


IxvrLA- 


IxrlA uU ESS Lof inflemmable] the quality of being eaſily 
ſet on flame. Ihe inflammablensſs of bodies. Boyle. * 
IVTLAuUA“TioN., Fr. [infiamazione, It. inflamacion, Sp. of inflams 
matio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſetting on flame. 2. The ſtate of being 
in a flame. 3. [In medicine] a diſeaſe ſo called. If that bright ſpot 
ſtay in his place, it is an i-fammation of the burning. Leviticus. 4. 
The act of exciting heat or fervour of mind. The mind delighted 


with that contemplative ſight of God, taketh every where new in- 


Jammations. Hooker. | ; 
InrLa'MMATIVE [irflammativo, It.) being of an inflaming nature 
or quality. 


: 'IveLa'MMATORY, 4%. [of inflamed] having the power of inflaming. 
An inflammatory diſtemper. Arbuthnot. TOA 
To INT PA“ TE, verb at. * ys ſup. of inflo, from n and flo, 
Lat. to blow] 1. To blow, fwell, or puff up with wind. The mut- 
cles are inflated in time of reſt. Ray. 2. To fill with the breath. 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 

- .InrLate Expreſſion, an expreſſion ſwelling with big words, but to 
no great pur poſe. | | 

IneLa'Ti0N [in medicine] the ſtate of being puffed up, a windy 
ſwelling, - the. extention of a part occaſioned by windy humours, fla- 
tulence. Inflation and tumours of the belly. Arbuthnor. 

To IN LEO [inflefo, Lat] 1. To bend or bow, to turn. Are 
they not reflected, refracted. and inffefed by one and the fame prin- 
ciple. Newton. 
verb in its termination. 

InFL.s/cTion, or InFLE'x10n [infle8io, Lat.] 1. The act of bend- 
ing or bowing. The divine determinations, perſuaſions, or in/lexions 
of the underſtanding. Hale. 2. Modulation of the voice. Ihe mo- 

tion of his body, and the infections of his voice. Hooker. 3. [With 
grammarians] is the variation of nouns and verbs in their ſeveral 
Caſes, tenſes, and declenfions. The fame word in the original tongue, 
by divers infections and variations, makes divers dialects. Brerexwood. 

InrLeCT10N (in optics] a multiplex refraction of the rays of light, 
cauſed by the unequal thickneſs of any medium; ſo that the motion 
or progreſs of the ray is hindred from going on in a right line, and 
is inflected or bent back on the inſide by a curve. 

InrLE'cTive, adj. [of infic?) having the power of bending or 
3 This enfefive quality of the air is a great incumbrance. 

hann. ' : 

- InFLEX1B1'LITY, Or INFLE'XIBLENESS [infſexibilitas, Lat. inflexi- 
Elite, Fr. infieffibilita, It.] quality of that which cannot be bowed or 
bended, ſtiffneſs; alſo a temper not to be bent, obſtinacy, ſtiffneſs of 
diſpoſition, inexorable pertinacy. | | 

IneLe'x1BLE, Fr. ¶inffaſſibile, It. of inflexibilis, Lat.] 1. Not to be 
bent or incurvated. In flexible to the powerful arm of reaſon. Brown. 
2. Not to be e , on, ſtiff, obſtinate, immoveable. A man of 
an upright and i» flexible temper. Acdiſon. 3. Not to be changed or 
altered. The nature of things are inflexible, and their natural re- 
lations unalterable. Watrs, 8 

IxFLEXIBL x, adv. [of inſcexible] obſtinately, inexorably, invaria- 
bly, without relaxation or remiſſion. It ſhould be begun early, and 
inflexibly kept to. Locke. | 

To InpLr'cr, verb. ad. [infiger, Fr. infliggere, It. infligir, Sp. 
inflitumy ſap. of inflige, Lat.] to lay a puniſhment upon. Sufficient 
is this puniſhment which was inflied. 2 Corinthians. 2 
IN rTICTER [of Hit] he who inflicts any thing as a puniſhment, 
eee to the utmoſt power of the infiifer. Government of the 

ongue. | | 
2 1 Fr. [inflizione, It. of inßlichio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
laying a puniſhment upon. Death not only as to merit, but alſo as 
to actual infiifion. South, 2. The puniſhment impoſed. His ſe- 
vereſt inſlidlians are in themſelves acts of juſtice. Rogers. 

InrLictive [of infli; influtive, Fr.] being laid on as a puniſh- 
_—__ paſt. hy \ 

FrrLuUgNCE, Fr. finfiuenza, It. influinciaz Sp. influentia, of in- 

Fuo, Lat.] 1. An emiſſion of a power or virtue. The ſacred infuence 
of light appears. Milton. 2. The act of working or prevailing upon, 
power over in directing or modifying, God hath his #»/luence into 
the very eſtence of all things. Hooker. T 
. InrLvENnCE [in aſtrology] 
n terreſtiial bodies and affairs; a quality ſuppoſed to flow from 

the bodies of the ſtars, or the effect of their heat and light, to which, 
the pretenders to that art, atiribute all the events that happen on the 

To I'neLuence [influer, Fr. of influere, It. and Lat.] to have an 

influence upon, to ſway, bias, or have power over, to lead or guide 
to any end. Not #r fluenced by the weight or preſſure of the atmoſ- 


re. Newton. | 
I'NFLUENCED, part. adj. fwayed, biaſſed, inclined towards, wrought 


28 adj. [influens, Lat.] flowing into. A term uſed where 
any liquor or juice, by the contrivance of nature, or the laws of cir- 
lation, flows or falls into another current or receptacle. 
-  InyLUBNT Juices. [in medicine] ſuch juices of a human body, that 
by the contrivance of nature and laws of circulation, fall into ano- 
ther current or receptacle, as the bile into the gall-bladder, c. Keep. 
ing a juſt equilibrium between the igſluent fluids and vaſcular ſolids, 
ANY. YEP i * , ; 1 * 5 
IxrLUE“NTIAT, adj. [ of influence] 1. Exerting influence or 
| — * Dangerouſy ee Cell. 2. — or bear- 
mpg iway. yy 9 2:28" 
I's e Lat.] 1. The act of 2 runni 
e rivers. 


2. To change, to vary. 3. To vary a noun or 


wer of the celeſtial aſpects, operating | 


jects of ſo ſevere and rigorous a proceeding. 


8 [of eee 75 
ſtrong. Theſe atoms are ſuppoſed zn/r47g7 2 
IxNXATNCI BEIN ESS, uncapableneſs 0 being broket, Goller 


blade. 


INF 


be fte ah 


JI Ixro'scgE lenſorcer, Fr.] to prevail 


"Mare, [ 
quainted wich 
WONeated wa 
know 1g 


cauſes, Hooker, ny 
th. 


in th 
to actuate by vital 8 * 


fleeting frame. Prior. 3. To prefer an accn(,s: infirm w] 
Tertuffus informed the Le againk Fa a 2 vid 
To Ix Pol u, verb neut. to give notice, to 1 | 
It is the bloody buſineſs which informs "Bene ſay 

Thus to mine eyes. Shakgpra 1 | 


Ix roa Ui ferm, Lat.] unſhapen, without fam: 


Inro'tMAL, adj. [of inform] offering an! ab La 
obſolete word. e 10g an informaigg, a F 
IP Theſe poor i» formal women are no more * 

But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member l 
INNO“ un Pauperis, Lat. [i. e. under the form ofa lien int 
when a perſon having made oath before a judge, that ans I I 
hve pounds, his debts paid, is admitted to ſue wh *500t von |  holl 
attorney aſſigned to manage his buſineſs without any ft 40 nr 
IxxORMANT, aht. Fr. 1. One who gives nnn i 
tion. Made up of terms wuich his i»f5r:a ee * 
N who preſſes an accuſation. cats, Yah, | ya 
NFOR MA'T1ON, Fr. informaxione, It. inform 7 | 

tio, Lat.] 1. The act 9 informing or dne 11 en. 
ven, inſtruction. The active informations of the intel bab. f 1 
8 1 preferred. 4. An accuſation brooghtzwinta T 
5 : 3 : 170 
ee 
of bis client. ran Ten — 

Inro'xmED Stars [with aſtronomers] are ſuch fixed da s we 50 |  þ 

ranged under any form or particular conſtellation, into 
- Inform [of inform). 1. One who gives intellgence, A mart. | now 
of judgment to chuſe his informers. Swift, 2. Onewhoin ay coun tin 
of judicature informs againſt, or proſecutes any perſons no tranhreſ «th. 
any law or penal ſtatute, one who diſcovers offendes to tte nagil mag 
trate. Inſormers are a deteſtable race of people. Sul, Is 

Inro'RMIDaBLE [of i and formidubilis, Lat.] dot io be dreaded, the de 
Foe not informid«ble. Milton. tion, 

Iro RMT [infermis, Lat.] ſhapeleſſneſ. Ir into o 
_ Inpo'rmovs [iafar ne, Fr. and It. of i»forni; Lat.} that i without - Ixp 
form, faſhion, or ſhape, being of no regular jgure, A bear bring pourir 
forth her young iz/ormeus and unſhapen. Brown, | gancie 

Inro'RTUNATE (infortunt, Fr. inforturatui, Lat] unfortunate, un- are de 

lucky, unhappy; ſee UN TOATUNATE, which is commonly uſed, Al Fe. Th 
either falſe, faint, or infortunaie, Brown, þ real 7» 

Ixro x TruNATEN ESS | of infortunate] unhappines, unluckineb, | Pharm: 

Ixro'sTUNEs [with aſtrologers] the planets dum and Mars, b c. in 
called, by reaſon of their ill-diſpoſed natures ard unfortunate in. fallen o 
fluences. | | LA 

Inexa Scapularis Mufeulus, Lat. [with anctomils) 2 broad 6c miuſed 
fleſby-muſcle of the arm, ariſing from the lower fide of the eapula Ihomfor 
and ending in the third ligament of the ſhoulder, Inc, 

Ix FRA Spinatus Muſculus [with anatomills] à muſcle of the am, . the yor 
termed from its being placed below the ſpine, under wich 7 Ins; 
from the ſcapula, and is inſerted into the ſhoulder bone, This mak Ins | 
moves the arm directly backwards. | — od Nen 

To Inrra'cr, verb af. [ infractun, ſup. of inf), my „ 1 
frango, Lat. to break] to break. With wild igulu cult th en 
leſſen'd roar. Thcmfor, 5 g of break a $ 

Inrra'crion [infraftion, Fr. infrodt, Lat.) the 67 Pre- | er 
ing in, a rupture or violation of a treaty, a lau, in 77 SE f 
tending an iafradlien in the abuſe of their hoſtzgs: un K cer. 2 

InerRAtLAaPSA RIANS, a ſect who hold that God has crea * 15 — 
tain number of men, only to be damned; % 1. _ 1 theit | I'sc 
them into being upon ſuch terms, as preclude al po re es muc nx, of 
being /aved; and the votaries of this doctrine, W. 5 e exe 50 1 
to derogate from the Goopwess (not to fay 2 ſe God (it = 
bleſſed God, are called infra-laf/arians, becauſe they WP PALLIN 

i (ts of it, 28 
this abſolute decree) to have conſidered the £4 become pe 

. 


in Apau; and by him fo mora/ly depravess Maus 


dee Gos Tlcs, 

CHAANS, and B! UnjcteniTus. 
IxTRAuU“NDANE [of infra, beneath, 

the world] beneath or. below the world. , lt] with 
To Inera'nculss [of affranchir, Fr. aff Rue, 

to give one his liberty; to make a freeman ot _ 

rate into a ſociety or body politic. See EX? at of making ies 
IurRANCHISBEENT [afranchiſement, Fr.) U. NCRISEMENT: 

Sc. alſo delivery, diſcharge, releaſe. 8 ENFRA lube 


and nun li of mand, 1 


; : m 
Inrra-SCAPULARIS Muſculus, Lat. . 


; A mam000%" 
_Inrrgquency 2 infrequentia, Lat.] rarity, mt i 


eſpecially of one river into another. The i»/ax of daiſon, 

2. Infuſion. The infux of the knowledge of God. Hale. 3. Influ- infrequency of objects. Braome. happening 
ae peer i m this ſenſe now obſolete. Tranſmiſſion and influx of InrrE'quentT [of infrequens, Lat.] ſeſdom af f 

+ nmaterial virtues.  Bacor. | | | common. | 8 ubbing or 


Ir RIcA T IO, or IN TRT Io, Lat. 
1 abe col 
* : WIR Lat.] to m 
1 r [of in and fi igiais 
a due heh : * to chill. Boyle. 5 10 
ſald or wrap up. to involve. + Let me arfold thee. Sbaleſpare. Too I —. ol [enfrairidre, Fr. Clans 
to co: Fuſtom,\ or privilege, to violate a con \ 


* 
«% 4 - 
„ 124 = P 


11 


To deſtroy, to hinder. Homilies being plain and 


Pi bs. Pal 8 hs, cf fringe the efficacy. Hooker. | 
j ons, do not infringe the | . 

_ s = — e violation or breach. The mug 

x is infri t. Clarendon. 1924; | 

| of Eos infringe] one that infringes; breaks or violates. 

kur. | 

*. 75 Ir [infruf@ueſus, Lat.] unfroitful. 

o'ss [infrufuo/us, Lat.] 1 

5 _— [inſrugiferus, Lat. } bearing no fruit. 

0 * IurucArTED [infecatus, Lat.] painted over. e wee 

Wy Ixxuca/r10N, Lat. the act of painting of the face, a co Rong 


I iſin . RO ; . 
* 5 name antiently given to ſome of the pontifical ornaments, 


«hich are ſaid to be filaments or fringes of wool, with which prieſts, 


icdi d even temples were adorned. 
410 Be — at. [infumare, Lat.] to ſmoke or dry in the 


ſmoke. a | e 
ion, Lat. the act of drying in the ſmoke, 

Wee ee [of infandibulum, a funnel, and forma, 

| Lat. ſhape] being of the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh. _ 
IxrUnDIBULIFORMES, Lat. [with botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch 

fowers, as are ſhaped like a funnel. | 
| [xpunD1BULUM, Lat. a tunnel or 
into a veſſel. 


funnel for the poring of liquors 


ih IxeunpiBULUM Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] the brain tunnel, a 

* bollow place in the root of the brain, through which ſerous humours 

ora pang] pany IE DEN ah 
IneunDIBULUM Renum, Lat. [in anatomy] the pelvis or baſin — 

rue. the reins, thro which the vrine paſſes to the ureters and bladder. 

Vt, lxrukiATE (of in and furiatus, from furia, Lat. fury] raging, fu- 


nous. 
At th' other bore with touch of fire 


wy” Dilated and infurtate. Milton. | | 

„ z Ixrvsca Tiox, Lat. the act of making dark or duſcy. 

fore | To Inpu'ss, werb act. [infuſer, Fr. infondere, Tt. infundir, Sp. of 
inſiſam, ſup. of infundo, Lat.] 1. To pour in, or into, to inſti]. To 

wer | have qualities in/u/ed-into his ſon. Suit. 2. To ſeep or ſoak in any 

ferce | Lquor with a gentle heat, to macerate ſo as to extract the virtues of 
any thing. Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them in a quart 


| of vinegar. Bacon. 3. To inſpire, to pour into the mind. Jnfi/e 
into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ardor, as will make them re- 


WE tincture, to ſaturate with any thing infuſed. Drink inf//ed with 

ech. Vacan. To inſpire with, to endue with. //e his breaſt with 

= m2gnanimity. Shakeſpeare. | 

= Ixrv's1BLE [of infuſe] 1. Poſſible to be infuſed. From whom 
W the doctrines being _ 3»fu/16/e into all. Hooker. 2, Incapable of ſolu- 
| tion, not fuſible. The ſubtile earth draws the earth and z//ib/e part 

into one continuum. Prown”. 

Ixxv'siox, Fr. and Sp. [infifrone, It. of infuſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
pouring in, inſtillation. Our language has received innumerable ele- 


are derived to it from the poetical paſſages in holy writ. Adidiſon. 


J. All 2. The act of pouring into the mind, inſpiration. By habitual and 

real igfaſſon, as when grace is inwardly beſtowed. Hooker. 3. [In 
6. pharmacy] the act of ſteepiug of any kinds of drugs, roots, leaves, 
m, 0 Ec. in ſome liquor proper to - out their virtues, Repeat the /x- 


falten of the body. Bacon. 4. The liquor made by infuſion. Boyle. 

| Inpu'sive, adj. [of infuſe] having the power of infuſion, or being 
infuſed ; a word not authoriſed. Fh'-3nfufive force of ſpring on man, 
homſon. 6 SITES ba: FN : - 
Inc, a Saxon, Dan. Teut. and Ger. diminutive term, 
[the young or offspring of any animal. 

Ing, Dan. a meadow, a paſture, N. C. 2 
Ins is the Engliſh termination of the active participle, and is added 
tothe infinitive mood. 50 2 a | 

| — ee See To ENGAGE. 

RATE, /H. [of in and gate] entrance, paſſage into. . 
ble perſon ſtoppeth the i»gate 2 4 the evil. yn 1282 
EF Incanna'TiION [iagannare; It.] cheat, juggle, trick, flight; a 
word hardly ever uſed or neceſſary. Inability to reſiſt ſuch trivial in- 
gamnations from others. Brown. | 5 


ſignifying 


a Cer- IoarazrING, ſub. [of in and gathering] the act of getting in 
ds, {ent | the harveſt, The feaft of e Teal 1 Rap 
of thel Ixox, in the names of places, ſignifies a meadow, from the Sax. 
vey ag, ” the ſame import. Gibſer's Camden. See Inc. Teh 
e eve. 10 IncE'minaTg, verb ad. [ingemino, Lat.] to double o 
f | W He would often ingeminate the word 3 "rn oe ag: 
pal  *NGE MINATED Flowers [with botaniſts] are ſuch whe 
weld nds on, or grows out of another. ] Coo Gower 
5 A g 


4 IscgMINa'TION [of in and Ceminatio, 
'Y a reduplication, repetition. 
0 Ixag'uDER [ingerero, Lat. and It. engendrer, Fr. engendrar, 


Lat.] the act of doubling or 
gu, Lit 


| Sp.] to beget; to ce, 5 ; 
| ; to produce, or cauſe to breed. See To Exer 
1 . 0 ENGENDER, 
— = —— [of ingender] he that generates or ingenders 7 Bob 
"GENERABLE: [ingenerabilis, Lat.] th 
60 ith | not t | 8 Lat.] that cannot be engendered, 
5 ; ms 3 — or brought ere being. Ingenerable and incor. 
, GE'N | | , CES 
| plea f . r ve being generated]; alſo inca- 
NGENERATE, or INGE'NERATED [i | | 
hook? ten, AER a in generatus, Lat.] 1. U * 
— Loy wry by generation; not mms, Our — I 
10 The in a perſon Os. Brown. 2, Innate, inborn, naturally imbred 
1 ing. Qualities ingeuerate in his judgment or nature. 
rare, . Pornr'ee, See Encinees, es tives a 
ob — = age or workhouſe. | W 
ol Port, noo.  Uemieux, Fr. ingegnoſo, It. ingenioſo, 1 | 
be 6 Wag 822 at.] 1. Quick, full of wit, E — of 
now gbſalete, * 1 friend Cowley. Boyle. 2. Mental, intellectual; 
eak # L ſtand up and ha ers . n 
- oO Pa ve ingenious feeli 
jak Of ny huge ſorrows. as 3 


ture. | South. 


WW nowned. Nen. 4. To make an infuſion with any ingredient, to 


ther fortifying or wart you, 1 fortified places. 


| gancies and improvements from the infuffon of hebraiſms, which 


1 N * 


 Ince'w1ovsLY, adv. [of inzenious] wittily, ſubtily. Men too in- 


| geniouſly politic. Saut. 


Incz'niousnetss [izgenigſus, Lat.] wittineſs, ingenious nature or 


diſpoſition, ſtrength of genius. Appearance of in geniouſucſi there is 
in the practice. Boyle. = OY 
Ince'xiTE [ingenitus, Lat.] inborn, inbred, bred by nature, na- 


tural. | Notions are not ingenite and imprinted by the finger of na- 


InceniTE Diſeaſe [in medicine] a diſeaſe that a perſon brings in- 
to the world with him, much the ſame as hereditary, 5 
ING ENU “IT ¶ixgenuitẽ, Fr.] 1. Openneſs, candor, freedom from diſ- 
ſimulation. Part of my profeſſed ingenuity. Wotton. 2. [Of inge- 
nious] genius, wit, invention, ſubtilty. Ingenuity of diſcourſe, nor 
fineneſs of converſation, South, Virtue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. Wood- 
ward. 

Incexvity [in painting and ſculpture] is repreſented by a young 
man, becauſe the intelle& never grows old; of a daring aſpect, ts 
denote ſtrength and vigour ; a helmet on his head, with an eagle for 
it's creſt, to ſhew the generoſity and loftineſs of ingenuity, and with 
a bow and arrow ready to ſhoot, to denote its inquiſitiveneſs and 
acuteneſs, | | > Bike 

Incz/nium, Lat. natural quality or diſpoſition, fancy, capacity, 
judgment. | | | | 
: 1 5 95 Lat. [old records] an engine, inſtrument or device. 

Incenv'iTAas Regni {in old records] the free-holders or commo- 

nalty of the kingdom; and ſometimes it was uſed to ſignify the chief 
barons, 1. e. the great lords, and the king's common council. 
Ix GEV Vous [ingenu, Fr. ingenuo, It. of ingenuus, Lat.] 1. Frank, 
ſincere, without diſguiſe or double meaning, generous, noble. The 
glory of an ingenuous mind he hath purchaſed by theſe words only, Be- 
bold I will lay mine hand upon my mouth. Hooker. 2. Free born, 
not of ſervile extraction. It will never diminiſh rights nor 2ngenuous 
liberties. X. Charles. 

Ince'nuvousLY, adv. [of ingenuous] frankly, openly; fairly, can- 


didly, generouſly. I will zgenuozfly confeſs. Dryden. 


Ince nvovsNEss, or INcenu'iTY [ingenuitas, Lat. ingenuite, Fr. 
2 It.] frankneſs, freeneſs in diſcourſe or dealing, ſincerity, 
candor. | 
 Incenxy [ingenium, Lat.] genius, parts, wit. Now obſolete. The 
production of his ingery. Boyle. | | 8 

I'nGERSTONE, a market town of Eſſex, 23 miles from London. 

To Ince'sr {ingeftum, ſup. of ingero, from in and gero, Lat. to are? 
to throw into the ſtomach. Through which iageſed meats with eaſe 
deſcend; Blackmore. | THe 

Incz'sT10Nn [of ingeſt] the act of throwing into the ſtomach, The 
daily ingeſtion of milk and other food. Harvey. | OP 
. Incini'ter {of engin, Fr. of ingenium, Lat.] enginier an artiſt in ei- 
I'NGLE, a boy hired to be abuſed contrary to nature, a pathic. 

IncLo'rIOUS [of in and glorieux, Fr. inglorioſo, It. inglor ius, Lat.] 
that is of no renown or repute, diſhonourable, baſe, mean. It was 
never held ing/orious or derogatory for a king to be guided by his great 
council. Hoavel. | 2 
INOCLO ' IOusL Y, adv. [of ingloricus] diſhonourably, ſhamefully; 


| Repleniſh'd not inghrioufly at home. Pope. 


NGLO'RIOUSNEsS, diſhonourableneſs, &c: wx, 

 Incrv'viss, Lat. [in medicine] a ravenous appetite; | 
To Inco'scE [of in and gorger, Fr.] to cram, glut or fluff the ſto- 

mach. | 6 S637: | | 
Txcor [un lingot, Fr. or from ingegoten, Du. melted] 1. A may 
of _ Ingots of gold. Dryden. 2. A wedge of metal, either gold 
or ſilver. | 2 ; ot ATE 
To Incra'rr, or To INRA“ FT, verb act. [of in and greffer, Fr.] 
1. To ſet in as a ſhoot in the ſtock of a tree. 2. To propagate trees 
by incition. How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May. 3. To implant, 
imprint or fix in the mind; to ſettle. We have a. natural: thirſt after 
knowledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 4. To plant any thing not native, 


This fellow would ingraft a foreign name . 


| Upon our ſtock. , Dryden. © L 
Incra'FTMEXT [of i»graft] 1. The act of ingrafting. 2. The 
Org ing „ 0 Houp Nos vor 15487 +4 
 INGRATLED, part. adj. [ingrels, Fr.) notched about, as a bordure 
ingrailed in heralday is, when the line of which it is made bends to- 
wards the end. | | Ant ad e 
Incra'TE, or IxGra'TEFUL, ach. [ingrat, Fr. ingratus, Lat.] 1. 
Ungrateful, unthankfu!: Perfidious and ingrate. Pope; 2. Unplea- 
1 That which is pleaſing or ingrate to the hearing. 
a con. 8 ; g 
Id oRATE, ſubſt. Lingratus, Lat.] an ungrateful, an unthankful per- 
on. | | | | 
To Incra'TIATE [of in and gratia, Lat.] to put in favour of ano- 
ther, to recommend to kindneſs. Generally with the reciprocal pro« 
noun. To ingratiate themſelves with them. Adaiſon,  « 
Incra'TITUDE, Fr. [ingratitudine, It. ingratitud, Sp. ingratidao, 
Port. ingratitudo, Lat.) t ungratefulneſs, return of evil 
for * Ingralitude is abhorred both by God and man. LEftrange. 
. Incravia T10N [of i and gravidatio, Lat.] the ſame as impreg- 
nation, or the ſtate of being young with child. | 
InGRA'VIDATED [of in and gravidatus, Lat.] impregnated, great 
with child. ** ** | ; | 
In RE“ DIE NT, ſubſt. Fr. [ingredienti, It. ingredientes, Sp. of ingre- 


dientia, Lat.] 1. Any ſimple in a compound medinine 2, The 
e making up of a mixed 


NN parts or principles that go to 

y. The ointment is made of divers ingredients. Bacon. 

-  I'nGrEss (ingreſs, Lat.] an entrance, power of entrance. The 

ingreſs and egreſs of the air. Arbuthnot. - | a n 
IncRess [with aſtronomers] ſignifies the ſun's entering the firſt ſeru- 

| ſigns ; eſpecially Aries. 
[ingreffio, Lat.] the act of entering. To get in- 
7 


ple of one of the four cardin 
Incre's810n; Fr. 

greffion. Digby. 

- Incre's5U-in Caſu Confimili, a writ of entry granted where à tenant 

in courteſy, or tenant for term of life, or for the life of another;*alie- 

= or makes over land in fee or in tail, or for the term of another's 


| Inczzey 


INH 


Incarssv in Caſu Proviſo, a writ of entry given by the ſtatute of 
Gloceſter, where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of life, 
or in tail; and it lies for the party in reverſion againſt the alienee. 

IvoR ESU ad Terminam que Preteriic [in law] a writ lying where 
the lands or tenements are let for a term of years, and the tenant hold- 
eth over his term. 


IxoaESs SU Cauſa Matrimonii Preheuti, Lat. [in law] a writ lying in 


caſe, where a woman gives lands to a man in fee ſimple, to the in- 
tent he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes to do ſo in a reaſonable time, 
the woman having required him ſo to do. | 


Inox kssu dum fuit infra Ætatem, Lat. [in law] a writ lying where 


one under age ſells his land, &c. e 
IncrEssU dum non fuit Compos Mentis, Lat. [in law] a writ lying 
where a man ſells lands or tenements, when he is not compos mentis, 
i. e. while he is mad. | 
Incs8's8v in le per [in law] a writ lying where one man demands 
lands or tenements, let by another after the term is expired. 
Incressv. firt Aſenſu Capituli, Lat. [in law] a writ given by com- 
mon law to the ſucceſſor of him that alienated, fine aſſenſu capituli. 
IxoREss v ſuper Defeifina, Lat. [in law] a writ lying where a man 
is diſſeiſed and dies, for his heir againſt the diſſeiſor. 
Ion xs, ſur Cui in Vit ¶ in law] a writ lying where one demands 
lands or tenements of that tenant that had entry by one to whom it was 
let, by ſome anceſtor of the plaintiff, for a term now expired. 
Ix ok Ess us ad Communem Legem, a writ that lies where a tenant for 
term of life makes a feoffment and dies; ſo that he in reverſion ſhall 
have the ſaid writ againſt any perſon, who is in the land. 
_ In 6R0ss [a law term] that which appertains to the perſon of the 
lord, and not to any manor, lands, &c. 


- Tolxcro'ss [of in and graſſyer, Fr.] 1. To write over the draught | 


of a deed in fair and large characters. 2. To buy up any commodities in 
the groſs, to foreſtal, to enhance the price of the market. See Ex- 
GROSS. , 
. Incrossa'ToR Magni Rotuli [in law] the clerk of the pipe. 
IncRo'ssER, aclerk that writes deeds, conveyances, records, or any 
law writings. | 
. IncrossER, one who buys up corn while it is growing, or other 
proviſions before the market, in order to ſell them again. 
. Incro'ssING of a Fine [in law] is when the indentures being drawn 
up by the chirographer, are delivered to the party to whom the cogni- 
Zance is made. | 
 Incro'ssmENT, the act of ingroſſing. 5 
. Tneven, Lat. [in anatomy] the upper part of the thigh, the groin, 
the ſhare, the ſpace from the bendingiof the thigh to the privities. 
- Fnevinar, adj. Fr. [from inguen, Lat. the groin] belonging to the 
groin. The axillary, inguinal and other glands. Arbuthnot. 
Ixauma'LiA, Lat. [in medicine, Qc.] any ſubdiviſion made of the 
groin, or any thing therein- contained, or applied thereto, as a medi- 
cine. 
To Incu'ty [of ix and gouffre, or engloutir, Fr. ingbiottire, It. or 
golpe, Du.] 1. To ſwallow down, to devour as a gulph. 
A river large „ 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. - Milton. | 

$! = caſt into a gulf. We izgu/f ourſelves into aſſured danger. Hay- 
ward. 

To Ixouv' RITA TE, verb af. [ingurgitatum, ſup. of ingurgito, 
from ix and garges, Lat. a whirlpool] to ſwill, to ſwallow greedily, to 
devour gluttonouſly. 

IncugciTa'T1ON, Lat. 
lowing. greedily, voracity. h 
E ro yk [inguſtabilis, Lat.] that may not or cannot be taſted, 
not perceptible bye taſte, The body of the element is :ngu/table, 
void of all ſapidity. Brown. _ | 
IHA BILE, Fr. [inhabil, Sp. of inbabilis, Lat.] unmeet, unfit, un- 
fkilful, unqualified. | | F 

„ eee [inbabilite, Fr, inhabilidad, Sp. inhabilitas, Lat.] diſ- 
ability. 8 

To IxAA BIT, verb af. ¶ babiter, Fr. inabitare, It. habitar, Sp. of 
inhabito, Lat.] to dwell in, to hold as a dweller. They ſhall build 
bouſes and inbabit them. Iſaiab. „ | 

To IxHABIT, verb neut. to dwell, to live. Wild: beaſts. inhabit 
here. Haller. | | 5 | | 
- IvRA'BLTABLE, Fr. [inabitabile, It. of inhabitabilis, Lat.] 1. Not 
habitable, incapable of inhabitants, uninhabitable. Obſolete. 

. | * The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable. Shakeſpeare. - e 
2. That may be inhabited, capable of affording habitation. Syſtem 
of inhabitable planets. Locke, | 

TInv4a'BITABLENESS [of i#habitable] fitneſs or commodiouſneſs to 
be inhabited. | 
. Inna 'prTaxce [of inhabit] reſidence of dwellers. The ruins yet 
reſting in the wild moors, teſtify a former inhabitance. Carew. 

Inna'BITANT [habitant, Fr. abitante, It. of inhabitans, Lat.] one 
who dwells in a place, a reſider. In this place they report that they 
ſaw inhabitants. Abbot. 

. AnwaBLlTATION [of inhabit] 1. Habitation, place of reſidence. 

- 1 Univerſal groan, | 

As if the whole ;nhabitation periſh'd. Milton. 

2. The actof inhabiting or planting with dwellings, ſtate of being in- 
habited. The beginning of nations and of the world's inhabitation. 
Raleigh, 3. Quantity — inhabitants, We hall rather admire how 
the earth contained its ##habitation than doubt it. Brown, 
In BHT EN [of inbabit] one that inhabits, a dweller. The in- 
landers or. midland iahabiters of this iſland. Brozwn. | 
Jo Innw"Ls, verb act. [inbalo, Lat.] to draw in with the air, to 
inſpire. To inhale the freſh breeze!” Arbuthnot and A 
IN AAMO NAL, It. inharmonious. 

Iny ar MONIOUS, adj. [of in and harmonious} unmuſical, not ſweet 
of ſound; ' His lines ate rough, and his numbers inharnonious. Fel. 
ton. ö 
A 5 8 er or cleave faſt to, to exiſt in 
omet They e in their ſubject which ſupports 
. do bat ike in hl ſje which fppr 


[of ingurgitate] the act of ſwilling or ſwal- 


4 


a digeſtion made by burying the materials 2 , Lat 


1 


Ixkz“axxek, or Innr'dtxcy fiabtrence, Fr. iu, 
cia, Sp. of inberentia, Lat.] quality of that which db. 

Inuerence {with philoſophers] a term a 
and connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance 

Inne'revT, Fr. [inerente, It. inherinte, Sp. of; 
iſting in ſomething elſe, adhering or chang gag 
Their inberent right. Suit. . 

To IxuENIT, verb act. [inberiter, Fr. ereciar, 
and Port. of heres, Lat. an heir] 1. To receive. f 
by inhericance or ſucceſſion, to be heir to a perſon, 
claim or inherit it by a title. Locke. 2. To poſieſ; 
ſion of in general. 

To bury ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. Shakeſpeare 

InHERITABLE [of inherit] obtainable by ſucceſfon 8 
by inheritance, A kind of z»hrritable eſtate. Cares. anſnidly 

INHERITANCE [jus bæreditarium, Lat. heritage, Fr. og kb 
cia, Sp.] 1. A perpetual deſcendance of lands and tenements wa . 
and his heirs ; alſo an eſtate by ſucceſſion; as every fee fim to 2 my 
tail, patrimony, hereditary poſſeſſion. Is there yet any nn te 
heritance for us in our father's houſe. Geng. 2. POTION ern. 

Eg me et u Shakeſ 
poſſeſſion in general. The iaberitarce of their loves. gef, d, 
The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary right. Men Fas q 
prietors of what they have merely for themſelves, their cite be 
a title to part of it, which comes to be wholly theirs, when 3 
on = end to their parents uſe of it; and this has 

CRE, 

IN HEN rox [heritier, Fr. erede, It, heres, Lat.] 
lands or receives any thing by inheritance, an heir 
the inheritors. Bacon. 

Inne'RITRESS, or INHE'RITRIX [| Leretzere, Fr.] à fende Inkeritor 
an heireſs. Inberitrix is more commonly uſed, thy albu bea 
word more analogically Engliſh. Johnſon] : 

No feme | | 
Should be the inberitrix in Salike land, Shalrjur, 
Anne, inheritreſj to the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon, 

To Inne'rsr, verb act. [of in and her/e} to incloſe in a furenl nu. 
nument. See where he lies ie. Shakeſpeare, 

INHESsION [nb e/o, Lat.] the act of cleaving to, the ſlate cf erl. 
ing in ſomething elie. 

To Inar'siT, verb act. [intiber, Lat. and Fr. inil irt, l. li, Sy, 
of inhibeo, Lat.] 1. To hold in, to hinder, to reprets. Their motions 
alſo are excited and inhibited. Bentley. 2. To prohibit, toforbid, A 
men were inhibiled by proclamation at the diſſolution, ſo much & f 
mention a parliament. Clarendon. 

IxHIBITION, Fr. [inbibixione, It. inhibicon, SP. of aii Lat.] 
1. Prohibition, embargo. He might be judged to haveinpoledan en- 
vious inhibition on it, becauſe himſelf has not ſtock enough to main- 
tain the trade. Gow. of the Tongue. 2. In law} a ut tordidding a 
judge from proceeding farther in the cauſe before lin: bat inicitia 
is moſt uſually a writ iſſuing out of a higher court chriſtian to a bet 
or inferior, upon an appeal, and prohibition out ofthe king's court to 
a court chriſtian, or to an inferior temporal court. Cruel, 3. [ln the 
Scottiſh law] a precept from the lords of council and {efion at Edit 
burgh, whereby a perſon is precluded from contrating debts upon 
lands or tenements already involved, and ſuch creditors as have got 
ſecurities upon them, have their reſpective claims fader aſcertained, 
So that priority of inhibition gives a preference to theſereral claimants 

Inno'c, or Inxo'kxt [in old records] a corner or out-part of — 
mon field, plough'd up and ſown, and ſometimes endoſed, whilttie 
other part of the field hes fallow. 2 1 

To IxuO UD, verb act. [of in and hold} to contun it itſelf, , * 
inherent. The ſame which the ſun iboldetb aud caleth forts 
leigb. 18 

N [of inne and healdan, Sax. to hold or keep] 1, An im- 
keeper 2. A maſter of a houſe. | : 

= anions were incorporated anno 1505. They 2 3 
ſter, 3 wardens, about 24 aſliſtants, and 112 on the _ : 
armorial enſigns are azure a chevron argent betwecn ! ws un 
or, on a chief of the zd, St. Julian's croſs ſable. Their _ . 
a helmet and torſe involved in clouds. Their fuppor 
Their hall is on College-Hill. ; cans. © 

InnonesTA'T10N, Lat. the act of diſparaging or d POO) 

- Inno'sprTaBLE [inhe/pitalis, Lat.] not given to ho = anciril 
ing no 3 or entertainment to ſtrangers, uncowrt 

oſpitable rocks. Dryden. „ %%% Fr. Of in» 
1 or IxnOSPITA LIT y a el 
hoſpitalitas, Lat.] e ge temper or behavioW 
to ſtrangers or gueſts. ; ; 
D [of inho/pitab/e) unkindly w anger 
Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves, 
Inboſpitably. Milton. „ % So. inhandth 

Innv'm * 2 Fr. inumano, It. ende deen N 
Lat.] void of humanity, barbarous, ſavage, cruel, | 
Inhuman cruelties. Atterbury. fy, cruelly Moſt ir 
 Inpv'manLyY, adv. [of inhuman] barbaroully, 1 
humanly treated. Swift. | a : t. inhuman 

—— . InnuMA'niTY [inhumariten Ml , 
Fr. inumanita; It. inbumanidad, 8p.] is as it =_ L harks* 
ſtripping one's ſelf of human nature, _—_ 3 
rity. 2 and impudence. K. Charis. 
To Innv'MaTE, or To Innv'ME, ve! 
tum, ſap, of inbumo, Lat.] to bury, to inter. 
their native plan. Pee. ; {ptr e 

Een ao g 2 the act of burying ol e b. he boemol 

InnuMaT1On [with chemiſts] is when mer and 
which is full of little holes; are covered _ in the 0009, 
made, cauſing the vapours to feat through | jn th _—_ 100 


) I t. Inher(y. 
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It, ; bereliy, Sp 
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The fon Cannot 


to Obtain Poſt, 
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They mild i i 
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throw up, to caſt up. And mound 5 a clyſter 
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/ . ki jerione, It. of ijectio, Lat.] the act of caſting 
3 injeion of ad kindled charcoal. 
or N . | 


Byte in ſuu the injectin or caſting in any liquid medi- 
N —— — of te body, y ſyringe, clyſter, 
F AY 


45 : iſt is the filling the veſſels of a human or 
m. InjgcTIo [with . 3 ND matter, to ſhew dei m. 


animal body with wax, | 
P 9 or IWIuN [with anatomiſts] the beginning of the ob- 
ts * F 
marrow. k ts: 
N yy apLs [of in and ima inable] not to be imagined. Th 
TriuTaBrLITY [of faites incapacity 2 be imitated. e 
f inimitatility or participation. Norris. 25 
yarious modes OF pam! » [inimitabile, It. of inimitabilis, Lat.] 


/ 
VurTapLE, Fr. and Sp. 
LN be imitated, not to be copied. What is moſt excellent 15 


nimitable. Denham. : BEE, 
| . eren [of inimitable) quality, c. that cannot be imi- 


in a manner not to be imitated. 


tated; 
TY , adv. [of inimitable : 


A man could not have been always 

re. Pope. 
70 2 5 [injungo, Lat. enjoindre, Fr. ingiugnere, It.] 1 . To com- 
mand, to enforce by authority, to require, to lay an injunction upon. 
| See Ex jon. Laws do not only teach what is good, but they enjoin 
itz they have in them a certain conſtraining force. Hooker. 2. In 
chakeſpeare, To join. There injoined them with a fleet. 

To Is jo'y [of in and jouir, Fr.] to take pleaſure in; alſo to poſ- 
ſeſs. See To Enyjor. ET | 
Ix10'ymenT [of 7:5oy] pleaſure, poſſeſſion. ; 
In!/quiTous (from iniquity; inique, Fr.) unjuſt, ſinful, wicked. 
Ix! quiTovsLY;adv. [of iniquitous] unjuſtly, wickedly, Qc. 
In!ouiry , [imiguitas, Lat. iniguité, Fr. iniquita, It. iniquidad, Sp.] 
| 1. Injuſtice, unreaſonableneſs. According to the righteouſneſs or ini. 
| quity of the cauſe. Smalridge. 2. Crime, fin, wickedneſs. Want of 
E the knowledge of God is the cauſe of all iniquity amongſt men. Hooker. 
| Initial, Fr. [inizzante, It. initialis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to begin- 
ning, placed at the beginning. Initial letters. Pope. 2. Incipient, 
not complete. Initial diſeaſes. Harvey, | 
Hiri iA [among the Romans] a name given to the myſteries of 
Ceres | 
= To IxTTrIArE, verb act. [initiatum, ſup. of initia, Lat. initier, Fr. 


WE icience, to admit into any ſociety, order or faculty, to place in a new 
WE ftate. To initiate his pupil in any part of learning. Locke. 

= 1olviriare, verb neut. to do the firſt part, to perform the firſt 
We rite. The king himſelf initiates to the power. Pope. 

= ixiTiaTg, adj. [initie, Fr. initiatus, Lat.] unpractiſed. 


My ſtrange and ſelf abuſe : 
Is the 7nitiate fear that wants hard uſe, 
We're yet but young. Shakeſpeare. 


| IniTiamenTs, plur. of initiament [initiamenta, Lat.] the firſt in- 
| firutions of any kind of knowledge, ſcience, &c. . 
& IiuT1a'TION, Fr. [iniziazione, It. of initiatio, Lat.] the act of en- 
+ tering or admitting one into any order or faculty, admiſſion into a new 
late. At our initiation into ſacred myſteries. Broome. | 
Injo'cunp [injocundus, Lat.] unpleaſant, 
In;ocu'npity [injocund:tas, Lat.] unpleaſantneſs. 
| Inju'picaBLE [injudicabilis, Lat.] that cannot be judged, not cog- 
Mzable by a judge. | 
Injupr'cial for in and judic:alis, Lat.] not agreeable to judgment, 
judicious, 
Ixzupi'cious [of in. neg. and judicieux, Fr.] void of judgment or 
| + gay To expoſe him to the contempt of injudicious people. Til- 
ion. 
IVV DI“ iousL v, adv. [of ij udicious] without judgment or diſcre- 
8 2 not wiſely. Scaliger 2zjudiciouſly condemns this deſcription. 
| Broome. 
Ivjupriciousxess [of injudicious) want of judgment or diſcretion, 
e. | 
F Injunction [l iendtion, Fr. of injunctio, Lat.] a command, order, 
| precept. Eſtabliſhed by ſolemn igjunction. Hooker. 
© lyu'nction [in law] a writ grounded upon an order or interlocu- 
& tory decree in chancery, to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff, for want of 
dhe defendant's appearance; or to ſtay proceedings in another court; 
| 3 the king's ordinary court, and ſometimes the court chri- 
n. | 
To I'njuee [injurior, Lat. injurier, Fr. ingiuiare, 
1. To wrong, to hurt unjuſtly, 
| jure by chance in a croud. Temple. To annoy, to affect with any in- 
convenience in general. Leſt heat ſhould izjure us. Mzlton. 
1 NJURER [of injure] one that hurts another unjuſty, one who 
3 injures. Whoever be the izjurer or the ſufferer. Atterbury. 
29 de Kious [imjurieux, Fr. ixgiurieſo, It. injurioſo, Sp. injurioſus, 
I 1. Unjuſt, invaſive of another's rights. Injurious ſtrength 


_ ragine till excuſe. Dryden. 2. Wrongful, guilty of injury or 


3 
LO 


It, injuriar, Sp.] 


Yet beauty, tho? injurious, hath ſtrange power 
er offence, returning to regain 
|. Un ove once poſſeſt. Milton. 
| inder G bureful, e To undo our fault, or at leaſt to 
me eue conſequences of it. Tillotſon. O 1 
abuſ £846 4. Outragious 
4 +, n reproachful. How injurious, how contumelious 
NJURIOUSLY, adv [of injur; 5 | 
fively, The vz 4. of injurious] wrongfully, unjuſtly, abu- 
nei. Iu agate of his character when it is injuriouſly at- 
JV RIOUSN 8 [of injurious). h en | 
ane or ran Ma, injury, wrongs A. 
Outrage Y [injure, Fr, ingiuria, It. injuria, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Abuſe, 
vile of Chan gal language. Spalte all the injurier be could de- 
no injury > . Den. 2. Hurt with injuſtice. In keeping of them 
Injury to a hal or Hayward, 3. Miichief, detriment. We do 
Ne 54. RO, dwelling on 8 arguments. Watts, 4. An- 


WE 7:iziare, It.] to enter, to inſtruct in the firſt principles of any art or 


ſtoney, to turn to ſtone. 


to miſchief undeſervedly. They ia 


IN M 

noyance. Great injuries ſuch vermin as mice and rats do. Morlimer, 
5. Any thing contrary to juſtice and equity. | | 

-. Injugy [with civilians] a private offence committed defignedly, 
and with an evil intention to any man's prejudice, _ 1 
 Inju'sr. [inju/te, Fr. injuſtus, Lat.) wrongful, offenſive. See Ux- 
js, | 
Inzu'sTLY, adv. [of injuft] wrongfully, offenſively. . 
Ixj us Tick, Fr. e It. inuflicia; Sp. injuſtilia, Lat.] un- 

c. any vice contrary to juſtice. ; 


fair dealing, diſhoneſty, 


 Inx ſinck, Du. inchieſtro, It. ancre, Fr. tinta, Sp. and Port. din, 


H. Ger.] 1. A black liquor for writing. Vitriol is the active or chief 
ingredient in . Brown. 2. Ink denotes any liquor with which we 
write; as, red in, green ink, &c. f 1 
Ixx [with falconers] the neck of any bird which a hawk preys 
upon. 

7570 Inx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to black or daub with ink ; 
as, his cloaths is all over n4ed. | . | 

Inx-Box, or Inx-xorn [of inck, Du. and box or honn, Sax.] a 
veſſel to hold ink, being a portable caſe for writing implements, com- 
monly made of horn. What is more frequent than to fay a filver ink- 
horn, Grew. ; | 

I'nxiness [of inck, Du.] inky nature; alſo ſmearedneſs or ſtate of 
being blotted with ink. : 

To Inxz1/nDLE, verb act. 

light, to ſet on fire. | 3 

To Inx1'nDLE, verb neut. to catch fire, to break out into a flame. 
See Enx1'NDLE. | | 

IIx«LE, a fort of linen tape or narrow fillet. Inlles, caddiſſes, cam- 
brics. Shakeſpeare. | | 

In'xLive [ſome derive it of in and kallen, Du. to prate, or of mun- 
kelen, Teut. a ſmall rumour. But Minſhew of inclinando, Lat. and 

Skinner from inklincken, Ger. to ſound within ; which ſenſe is ſtill re- 
tained in Scotland; as, I heard not an z»4/ing of it] a whiſper, a 
hint, an intimation. They had ſome 7i»4/ing of ſecret meſſages be- 

tween the marquis of Newcaſtle and young Hotham. Clarendor. 
IxK-Mak ER [of ink and maker] one who makes and ſells ink. 

I'sxy, adj. [of ink] 1. Conſiſting of ink. Juby blots. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Reſembling ink. Indy blackneis. Boyle. 3. Black as ink. My 
inky cloak. Shakeſpeare. | | 

In.a/ucn [law word] a perſon ſubject to the law, one who was 
included in ſome frank pledge, and not outlawed. , | 
 InLa'cary, abt. the act of reſtoring of an outlawed perſon to the 

king's protection, and to the eſtate or benefit of a ſubject. 5 

INLAND, adj. [of in, within, and land, Sax. ] ſituate upon the 

mid- land, or in the heart of the country, remote from the ſea, inte 
rior. For a general exciſe or inland duty. —_ | | 

InLanp, „alt. interior or midland parts. They ſpread themſelves 
into the inland. Spenſer. i : 

IxLAND [Saxon Law] that inner land, or part of a manor, which 
lay next, or moſt convenient for a lord's manſion-houſe, for the 
maintenance of his family, c“. 2 

IxLAND Bills [in commeròe] bills for money, payable in the ſame 
lands in which they are drawn. ö | 3 | 

IxLAND Tous, towns ſituated far in the land, to which ſhips, c. 
cannot come up. 

InLand Trade, a trade carried on wholly within one country. 

I'NLANDER [of inland] a dweller remote from the ſea; The in- 
landers or midland inhabiters of this iſland. Brown. 

InLA'NTAL 2 old records] inland, or demeſn, oppoſed to de/antal, 
or outland, or land tenanted. OP 

To IX LAT TI DATE, verb act. [of in and /apido, Lat.] to make 
Some natural ſpring waters will in/apidate 


[of in and 4ind!z, of tyndelan, Sax.] to 


wood. Bacon. 

To IxLA “ROE [of in and large] to make large. 

To IxLAROE, verb neut. to diſcourſe largely upon a ſubject. See 
To ExLARCE. | 

IxLa"RGEMENT [#larg//ement, Fr.] the act of enlarging or making 
more large; an expaciating or treating more largely. See EnLarGe- 
MENT. : 

Ixta'y, ſub. [from the verb] an inlaid work, or what is inlaid, 
wood formed to inlay. | 

Crocus and hyacinth with rich iz/ay, 
Broider'd the ground. Milton. 5 

To InLa'y [in and lay, Eng. of lexden, oy] 1. To make inlaid 
work, to diverſify with different bodies inſerted into any ground or 
ſubſtratum, The timber bears a great price with the cabinet-makers, 
when large for in/aying. Mortimer. 2. To variegate or make variety 
by being inſerted into bodies. 
eagirt iſles, | . 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 
Th' unadorned boſom of the deep. Milton. 

InLayp-work [of ix and leagan, Sax.] worked in wood or metal, 
with ſeveral pieces of different colours curiouſly ſet together.. See 
MARQUETTRY.- | | 

— 650, adj. [enlafſe, Fr.] catched in a leaſh or ſnare, en- 
tan * 8 

o InLa'w, werb af. [of in and /aw] to clear of outlawry or 
attainder. It ſhould be à great incongruity to have them to make 
laws, who themſelves were not inlawed. Bacon, ag 

I'nLET [of in, into, and lexan, Sax. to let] an entrance or paſ- 
ſage into. Doors and windows inlers of men and of light. Norton. 

o InLi'cuTEN [of iz and lihran, Sax.] to give light to. See 
ENLIGHTEN. | 

INLIGHTENED, part. adj. [of in and lihran, Sax, to make light] 
having received light, or being made light; being made to know 
was before unknown. : | 
 Inur'srED, part. adj. [of in and life, Fr. Ifta, Tt. a roll] entered 
as a ſoldier into the ſervice of aptince, &c. See EnuisTeD. 

I'nLY, adj. [from in] in „ ſecret, The izly touch of love, 
Shakeſpeare. | 
INI, adv. internally, ſecretly in the heart. I've ial wept, 
Shakeſpeare. Whereat he inly raged, Mi/jon. ent 

I'NMATE [of in and mara, Sax. a mate] a lodger in the ſame houſe 
with the poſlefſor or owner of it. 


7 2 


INN 

M-Mates Tin law] are ſuch as for money dwell jointly in the 
fame houſe with another man, but in different rooms, paſſing in and 
out at the ſame door, and not being able to keep a whole houſe them- 
ſelves. | 

Puuosr [of immzpe, Sax.] the moſt. inward, remoteſt from the 
ſurface, deepeſt within. I got into the inmaſt court. Swift. 

Inx [inne, or inn, Sax. a dwelling in general; or, as Caſaubon 
will, of wv, Gr.] 1. A houſe of entertainment for travellers. Ram- 
bling from one inn to another. Locke. 2. A houſe where ſtudents 
were boarded and taught: whence we ſtill call the colleges of com- 
mon law inns of court. See Inxs. 533 | 
To Inn, to lodge ata public inn. | ; 

To Inn Corn, to get it into the barns, &c, at the harveſt- time. 
luxus of Court, are four particular houſes or colleges for the enter- 
tainment of ſtudents in the law, wiz. ; 
Gray's Ixx, anciently the manor houſe of baron Gray, in the reign 
of king Edward III. | 

Lincoln's Inv, firſt built, for his own dwelling houſe, by Henry 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln. ; 
Ihe two TrwPLEs, the inner and the middle, which were ancient- 
ly the habitation of the knights templars; to which the outward tem- 
ple was added afterwards, called Eſſex-houſe. 2 
Inxs of Chancery are eight, appointed for young ſtudents in the 
aw. | 

1. Bernard's Inn, which once belonged to. Dr. Macworth, dean 
of Lincoln; and in the poſſeſſion of one Lionel Bernard. 

2. Clement's Inn, once a meſſuage belonging to the pariſh of St. 
Clement Danes. D | 

3. Clifford's Inn, ſometime the dwelling houſe of Malcolm de Her- 


iy, and afterwards of the Cliffords, earls of Cumberland, of whom. 


t was rented. 
4. Furnival's Inn, once the manſion houſe of Sir Richard Furnival, 
and afterwards of the Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury, 
5. Lion's Inn, once a private houſe, known by the name of the 


Black lion. 


6. New Inn, once the dwelling.houſe of Sir J. Tynclaux ; which 
has been alſo called our /ady's inn. | | 

7. Staple's Inn, fo called, becauſe formerly it belonged to the mer- 
chants of the ſtaple. . Ne, | 

8. Thawy's Inn, anciently the dwelling houſe of John Thavy, ar- 
mourer of London. 

And alſo Serjeant's Inns, two houſes of a higher rank, ſet apart for 
the judges and ſerjeants at law. 8 

Inna'TE, adj. [ innatus, Lat. inne, Fr.] born with a perſon, inbred, 
natural, not adſcititious. It is applied to things as well as perſons, 
but more properly to perſons. Fohnſon. Innated integrity. Howel. 
mate and eſſential to matter. Bentley. 

Inna'TED, or InnaTE Principles or Ideas [with moraliſts] certain 
original notions or characters, which ſome hold to be ſtamped on the 
mind of man, when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into 
the world with it; but this doctrine has been ſufficiently confuted by 
Mr. Locke. 5 ; ; 

Inna"reness [of innate] the quality of being innate or inborn, na- 
turalneſs. | TEN 

Inna'vicaBLE [innavigabilis, Lat.] that cannot be failed in, not 
to be paſſed by ſailing. "Twice to paſs th' innavigable lake. Dryden. 

Inna'vicaBLENEsSS [of innavigabie] unfitneſs to be failed in, qua- 
lity of not being navigable. 

I'nner [from in; mon, Sax.] inward, not outward, The inner 
parts of America. Aadiſon. | | 

INNERMOSTH [innemepe, Sax.] the inmoſt, or moſt inward, re- 
moteſt from the outward parts. [This ſeems leſs proper than ine. 
Johnſon] the innermoſt rings. Newton, EY 

I'NN-HOLDER is inn and ho] one who keeps an inn. 

I'nx1nGs, lands recovered from the ſea by draining and banking. 

Ixv-KEEPER [of ins and keeper] one who keeps an inn, where there 
are lodgings and proviſions for the entertainment of ſtrangers. 
-Fnnocence, or I'tNOCENCY [ianocence, Fr. innocenxa, It. inoctncia, Sp. 
of innocentia, Lat.] 1, Inoffenſiyeneſs, harmleſſneſs. Suited to a golden 
age and to the firſt innocency of nature. Burnet's Theory. 2. Untainted 
integrity, purity from injurious actions. A conſcience of its own inno- 
cence and integrity. Tillotſon. 3. Freedom from guilt. If truth and 
upright innocenqy fail me. en oh ** Simplicity of heart, per- 
haps with ſome degree of weakneſs. 3 

I urge this childhood proof, . 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. Shakeſpeare. 

The ancients repreſented Innocency in ſculpture and painting, b 
a beautiful damſel, crowned with palms, dad in white, her Bad 
folded together, her eyes lift up towards heaven, a flame riſing out of 
the midſt of her crown, and at her feet a lamb. The dreſs which our 
lexicographer has here given to 1ynocence, reminds me of that coupler, 


which, in the Table of Cebes, winds up his deſcription of the ſeveral- 


Virtues: = ; 
While moral order tunes her golden lyre, 

And white rob d probity compleats the choir. 

. ; | Table of Cents in Engliſh verſe with vor ks. 
-  I'nnocenT, adj [Fr. innocente, It. inocente, Sp. of innocens, Lat.] 
+. Iaoſfenſive, guiftleſs, harmleſs. So pure an innorent as that ſame 
lamb. Shakeſpeare. 2. Silly, ſimple. 
-Invocewnt, /ab/. a ninny, a filly or half witted perſon, a natural, 
an idiot. Innocenti are excluded by natural defects. Hooker. 
© Tavocenzry, adv. [of innocent] 1. Inoffenſively, harmleſsly. 
Balls, at his feet fell innocently dead. Conuley. 2. With ſimplicity, 
Mlineſs" or imprudence. 3. Without guilt. The humble and con- 


| tented man pleaſes him ſelf in t and eafily. South. 


I'nnocenT's Day, a feſtival held the 28th of December, in memo- 
ry of the innocent children, ki is ſlew upon the birth of our 
Saviour. 5 | | | 

-Inxocvovs Lin, Lat.] harmleſs in effects, doing no hurt. 
The moſt dangerous poiſons, ſkilfully managed, may be. made not 
2 ut _ * r the moſt effectual. Greav. 

_ Inno'cyovsLy, . [of Pnacuons] harmleſsly, without ie 
d be, [of e bmp, aides ai 


* 
L 


k Y * 


bring an odium upon, to render odious, to 


ing the noſe. 


IN O 
| InxoevorsRtss [of innocuon] harmleſſneſg. 
effect. Digby. 0 
Inno'minNaBLE [innominabilis, Lat.] not fit. 
named. ; a 
Inno'minata Ofa, Lat. [in EP] the nameleſ 
acrum; each of whi 00 . 


nes; but in thoſe t 


laue, of. tis 


e four ſecongery 


the other three being, ros, gluten, and cambium. to be nounſac 

Inno'MINATE, adj. unnamed, not having a name ag 

InnoTe'sc1Mus | of innoteſcimus per proajentes, Lat ” 
known by theſe preſents] letters patents ſo called. gi 
of a charter of feoffment, or ſome other deed not 

To TNNOVATE, werb act. Lino ver, Fr. movar, Sp. n 
Lat.] 1. To lay aſide old cuſtoms and bring up new Megs. |, t 
introducing novelties. He proceeds to inne ate God's worſt 5 
2. To bring in ſomething not known before. Time . Ont, 
greatly. Bacon. | "at 

Innova'TiON, Fr. [innovazione, It.. innowacitn, Sp. of ; 5 
Lat.] the act of bringing in of new cuſtoms or opinion hk 
teration by the introduction of novelties. Want of experien ; a. 
apt unto innovations, Hooker. | enkel 

Inxova'TOR [nwvateur, Fr. innowatore, It. ina}, 

tor, Lat.] 1. One who lays aſide old cuſtoms, and bein 
one that makes changes by introducing novelties. Inet of 6 
vine worſhip. South. See INTERFOLATION and Doggy 4 1 
introducer of novelties. Time is the greateſt iοννõð, * rhe 

Inxo'x10us [irnoxius, Lat.] 1. Not hurtful, harmlek, free fom mil 
chievous effects. Benign and of innoxicus qualities, Brow : | 
Pure from crimes. | 'D ens 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, Is 
The good man walk'd innoxious thro? his age. Pity, BL 

Ixxo'xtousLY, adv. [of inmoxious) harmlefily, Pray, 

IxxOxIOUSNV ESS [of innoxious] harmleſsneſs. 

IxNVE“N DO [of inne, to beckon or nod with the head] a oblique 
hint; a word frequently uſed in writs, declarations ard pleadings, to 
declare a perſon or thing that was mentioned before but cheuch, Or 
left doubtful. A libellous zznuends on all the great men, Lr. 

Innu"MERABLE, Sp. [imnombrable, br. innumeratile, I. immys. 
bilis, Lat.] that cannot be numbered, numberleſs. hum} part, 
Locke. | 

 Innv'MERABLENESS [of innumerable] uncapability df being nu. 
bered. | | 

InNu"MERABLY, adv. [of innumerable] beyond nunder, 

Inxu'MERous [innumerus, Lat.] innumerable, being tio many to 


ed to i. 
„. We nabe 
> Which are a7 
of record. 


85 UP New ones, 


8 
Ws 


be counted. In this cloſe dungeon of 7znumerou boughs, Allan and fx r- 
Pope. ; Win, 
'\INoBE'DIENCE [nobedientia, Lat.] diſobedience. | WS ous far 
InoBsE'RvaBLE [of in, neg. and offerwatiis, Lat.] uo of euer 
obſervation; not to be obſerved. Nor ſome 
To Ix oc, ATE, verb act. [inoculo, fiom in and dul Lat the E In po 
eye] to practice inoculation, to propagate any plant by inferung 1t | be. 
bud into another ſtock. See IxocurATIOx. 3 Iv PR 
Ixoc ul Ar Io [incculatio, Lat.] 1. A kind of grafting in the bud; I pr: 
as when the bud of the fruit- tree is {et in ths fock or branch of We ma 
another, ſo as to make ſeveral ſorts of fruits gro on the lame tee merely b 
Inoculation is practiſed upon all ſorts of itone fruit, and upon oranges Tra 
and jaſmines. In order to perform it, be provided wit a ſharp pet- minatio 
knife having a flat haft, and ſome ſound bafs-mat. Havingraket of Enqudte, 
the cuttings from the trees you would propogate, cue a imoot 1 et of 
of the ſtock; then with your knife make an oOͤtl cut cr te ail and 
rind of the ſtalk, and from the middle of that cut make a lit down- Emade on 
wards about two inches in length in form of a J; but be _ wv ie doub 
cut too deep, left you wound the ftock ; then having cat 11 [Ufferent 


make a croſs cut 


bring in 
our knife lit of the Jury find 


from the bud, leaving the footſtalk remaining, 
about half an inch below the eye, and with your ke ll! a0 Pury fin, 
bud, with part of the wood to it: this done, with yo _ gh n 
that part of the wood which was taken with the bl, g . OY y, be 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it or not; for al . raiſing * ewe 
which loſe their eyes in ſtripping are good for notiing; 5 17 | De 
the bark of the ſtock with the flat haft of your penbnie L rind "ih erh 
wood, thruſt the bud therein, placing it ſmooth benennen ; v 3 - 5 
the wood of the ſtock, cuting off any part of the _ - oy 5, FF Wh | 
the bud which may be too long; and fo having wh :nning at te * i 
to bin With, 
upper end of the ſlit and ſo proceed to the top, king care, ſtock er 


not fab af in the lit 


three inches above the bud, ſloping it that the Wet may 00 Trp 
To hhis part of the ſtock 2 bud ſaſten the bogey blown = Ton. 
ceeds from the bud, and which would be in danger ® fer Uhich . "Rack 
out; but this muſt continue no longer than one Pear , be red op: 
muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud, that the nance to perſons | corruptic 
thereby, Miller. 2. An operation, to give the im ies: and Of lr faction. 
in perfect health, much in uſe in ſome eaſtern coo. ting the ſoul „Ig. 
years practiſed in England. The method of tran jd les into the deus | ſearched 
ox, is by infuſion of the matter from ripened = "+ than what fe⸗ . To Ix 
of the uninfected, in hopes of procuring a milder i pure, [ 
quently comes by infection. Quincy. aQiſes the ;noculation on any © 
Ino'cuLaroR [of inoculate) 1. One that P! tation Or 


them it 

of trees, 2. One who propogates the {mall-pox Þ) living 0 8 
inoculation. Had John a Gaddeſden been 7 See CiRca519' 

have been at the head of the . F hes "js Lat, (0 la. 
ö in, neg. and % 

To Ino'DiaTE, verb act. [of in, Neg dilgract. cg del 


10 
Ivo box ATE, adj. [of in and odbralus, Lat.] having 
Ixobonxovs [iodorus, Lat.] without ice Ao 
2 pid iaderous liquor. 5 chat gives 10 
Inorys'nsLvr, adj. [of in and offenſive, 1. jraſinſre, ph} 
"+ pl | % A ſtranger wing 
or ſeandal, giving no provocation. 


- 


s a 


* 
- 


ANQ 
beo, 2. Giving no pat 


cauſing no terror. Till it 
Harmleſs, hurtleſs, inno- 
VUnembarraſſed, 
ſpeech. 


king. o \fenfrue to them. Locke. 3 


| be grown © «fie ſatires never bite. Dryden. 
red Aer 0 or obfrugion; a Latin idiom o 
| nad, cane ant Weg 
Z down to hell. Milton: 
„ino e, down to hell. | 
[ A ae e dug innocently, harmleſs ly. 
* | 


[x0FPE/NSIVENESS 
F harm, harmleſſneſs. 


vor“ ονs [ inofficioſus Lat.] backward in doing any good office 


, diſobliging. | . : 
eee be Jos dunn. g in doing any goo 


a 10 [ in law] one of the legal excuſes to exempt a man 
NO ; | 
ing in court. 
from appearing in court 
O PIxATE [7710p1ne, 


ed. RT, 
pen oronru'NB open way 
8 nordinate 
Tn0'RDINACY [Of 29 God's deſignation. Government of the 


Fr. inopinato, It. inopinatus, Lat.] unex- 


Lat.] unſeaſonable, inconvenient. 
irregularity, diſorder. That #ora:- 


nary ſets them in oppoſition to 
W ora Lat.] out of order, ir- 
F TE [inordinato, It. of inordinatus, a 4 our „ 
| e from rectitude. Left unto their own irdinate liſe. 
L . AE Proportion [in geometry] is where the order of the 
terms is diſturbe is as follows, ſuppoſe 3 mag- 


IxvoxbixATE Proportion ¶ in numbers] 
nitudes in one rank, and three others proportionate to them _ 
other, then compare them in a different order; as theſe three numbers 
0 being in one rank, and theſe three other 3 24 36 in another 
z val proportional to the precedent in a different order, fo that 2 ſhall 
be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 24; then caſt away the mean 
ems in each rank, conclude the firlt 2 in the firſt rank is to the laſt 
s the firſt of the other rank to the laſt 36. i 

3 o abxaxeTv, adv. [of inordinate] 1. Not rightly. A man 
WE icir:s any thing inordinately. Taylor, 2. diſorderly, immode- 
f F [of inordinate] want of regularity, exceſs or in- 
4H temperance of any kind, immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs. 13 

W [xcornina'rIon [of f vordinate] irregularity, deviation from right. 
ntrinſic inordination and deviation from right reaſon. South. 

BE Iozpina'rus [in old records] one who died inteſtate. 

= [xorca'xical fof in, neg. and organicus, Lat. of ogyanx®-, Gr.] 
WE without proper organs or inſtrumental parts. The loweſt and moſt /z- 
oganical parts of matter. Locke. a . 
WW IrnoscuLa'rion [of iz9/culate] motion of the mouths of the capil- 
ry veins and arteries, union by conjunction of the extremities, In- 
bite ramifications and znoſculations of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels 
Wmiy cafily be detected by glaſſes. Ray. 

e react, Lat. [z. e. in peace] a term uſed by the monks for a 
nion, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have committed any grie- 
. Vous fault. 72 ö | 
W I'ntxy and Outpeny [in old records] money paid by the cuſtom 
of ſome manors upon the alienation of tenants, &c. 
Is yossE, or IN PoTENT1A [in a law ſenſe] that is not, but may 
be 


%*. 


xv PRoC1'No [i procinftu, Lat.] in readineſs, ready. Milton. 
| In yxouPTVU, Lat. [readily] a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify ſome 
Whicce made off hand, extemporary, without any previous meditation, 
Werely by the vivacity of imagination. | 2h | 
| IxQuesT [inqueſte, Fr. inquifitio. Lat.] 1. Judicial enquiry or ex- 
mination. When that grand ing, begins. Atterbury. 2. [In law; 
nge, Fr. inchic//a, It.] a ſearch, eſpecially made by a jury. The 
ag, of jurors, or by jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes both 
ivil and criminal, in our realm; for in civil cauſes, after proof is 
made on either ſide, ſo much as each part thinks good for himſelf, if 
the doubt be in the fact, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve in- 
different men, impanelled by the ſheriſh for the purpoſe; and as they 
bring in their verdict, ſo judgment paſſes: for the judge faith, the 
Jury finds the fact thus; then is the law, and ſo we judge. For the 
ingueſt in criminal cauſes, ſee Jux v. Cowel, z. The jury itſelf ; en- 
Equiry, ſearch, fludy in general. This is the laborious and vexatious 
guet that the ſoul muſt make after ſcience. South. | 
W The Court of InquesT [at Guild-hall, London] a court held for 
[ determining all complaints preferred for debt, by one freeman againſt 
We another, under 40s. called alſo the Court of Conſcience. 
F InqQur'sTupe, Fr. [inquietudine, It. of inquietudo, Lat. ] reſtleſſneſs, 
þ0iſquiet, uneaſineſs, want of quiet, an attack on the quiet. En- 
aged in honour to ſupport him at home from any farther inquietude, 
„ 8 
. InquieTupe [with phyſicians] a convulſive motion of the muſcles 
in the limbs, which cauſes the fick patient to throw himſelf from one 
| de to the other, | 
To IX NAT E, verb Ac. Luguino, Lat.] 
"Rack; . 
Iquina'TIon [inguinatio, Lat.] the act of defiling or fouling, 
| ay pollution. Inguination or inconcoction is a kind of putre- 
n. Bacon. | ; 
Rats [of inquiro, Lat.] that may be inquired about or 


. Tolxqui'ss, werb neue, 


to pollute, to corrupt. 


enguirer, Fr. inchierere, It. inquirtr, Sp. 


Mquro, Lat.] 1. To aſk” queſtions, to make ſearch, to exert curioſit 
HOY — BY They began to inquire among themſelves which o* | 
Ape. He Se, Luke, 2. To examine or ſearch into. | 
= hears and judges each committed crime, \ 
701 "qres into the manner, place and time. Dryhn. 
L To. oh RE, verb af. 1. To aſk about any thing, to feek out. 
Kent we cn de name; obſolete. ' See Exquire: Cantium, which 
IE ADs [7 8 Spenſer. Wa 
o Lin law) an authority gi rf perſo 
to a uthority given to a perſon or perfons 
l Arps for the king's ange 9 ns 
inquiltie, 14. mqurre] a ſearcher, an examiner, one curious and 


*.29610n only of inguirert, not diſputers, who neither 


\ 


-- 


[of inoffen/ive] freedom from appearance of 


rendered bloody, drenched with blood. 


I'N-$ 


— nor deny, but examine. Locle. 2. One who interrogates or 
queſtions. | 5 
* Inqurry [of inquire] 1. The act of aſking; interrogation, ſearch 
by queſtion. The men which were ſent from Cornelius had made in- 
irn for Simon's houſe. A. 2. Examination, ſearch in general. 
hyſical znguiries. Locke, 

Inquist tion, Fr. [inguifizione, It. inquificion, Sp. of inguiſctio, Lat.] 
1. A ftri& enquiry, ſearch, or examination. When ingui/ition was 
made of the matter, it was found out. 2 EA ber. 2. Judicial inquiry, 
When he maketh ig/ition for blood, he remembereth them; P/alms. 
3- [In a legal ſenſe] is a manner of proceeding in matters criminal by 
the office of the judge; or by the great inqueſt beſore juſtices in eyre. 
4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome Romiſh countries for the detection of 
hereſy; as the Spaniſh inguiſition, a ſort of council (ſo called becauſe 
the judges of this office take cognizance of crimes by common report, 
without any legal evidence) firſt appointed by Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, who having ſubdued the Moors, and having obtained from 
Rome a diſpenſation of his oath and treaty, ordered that no Moors nor 
Jews ſhould ſtay there, but ſuch as were baptized, But though the 
occaſion of this court has long ſince ceaſed, yet the power of it is 
ſtill continued, and exerciſed with barbarous cruelty againſt Chriſtians - 
themſelves, under the notion of hezetics, and even againſt all who are 
not ſtanch Roman catholics. | 

If they want artiguzty in ſupport of theſe and like generous practices, 
our Lexicon will ſupply them with many preſidents; and ſome, I 
think, as old as the Four TH century, Let them conſult Dow ATIs Ts; 
Eunomians, DiuxRITR, C#licoLe#; and above all, Rewelar. 
c. xiii. v. 17. compared with that remark St. AucusTin, who (if I 
am not miſtaken) obſerves, that upon his coming to his biſhopric at 
Hippo, he could do little with the enters by way of reaſoning, but 
made converts in plenty, whence once letting looſe the imprriatedits 
upon them. | | | | | 

Inqu1's1T1ve, ac. [inquiftus, Lat.] defirous to know every thing, 
curious, prying ; with about, after, or of, ſometimes into. The Iriſh 
were ever the moſt inguiſitiue people after news of any nation in the 
world. Dawes, | 

IrqQur1's| TIVELY, adv. 
and narrow ſcrutiny. | 

InqQur's1TivexEss [of inquiſitive ; inguifitus, Lat. and 2%] inqui- 
ſitiye humor, Sc. a defire to know every thing, diligence to pry 
_ things hidden. He thought inqui/itiveny/s an uncomely gueſt. 
iduey. | 

Inqui'sToR, Lat. [inquifiteur, Fr.] a judge of the Spaniſh inqui- 
ſition ; alſo a coroner, or any perſon that makes judicial ſearch after 
any thing. In theſe particulars I have played myſelf the ingui/itor. 
Bacon, 

InqursITors [in law] ſheriffs, coroners, Oc. who have 
enquire judicially in certain caſes. | 

To Ix RA“ [enrager, Fr.] to put into a rage, to make mad. See 
ExRAGE. | | | 

To Ix RAIL, verb ad. [of in and rail] to incloſe with rails. What 
the whole church doth think convenient tor the whole, the ſame if any 
part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inrailed again. 
Hooker, 

To Ix RI CH, verb act. [enrichir, Fr, arrichire, It. enriguecer, 8p. ] 
to make rich, to imbelliſh, to adorn, See ENRICEH. 

Inrr'camentT [of iarich] an inriching, or being inriched, imbel- 
liſhment, &c. | 

INROAD [of in and rode, did ride, of niban, Sax. or in and road] 
an invaſion, or entring a country in a hoſtile manner, a fudden = 
22 incurſion. Some alarms and inroads into the northern parts. 
con. 

To Ixx o, verb af. [of enroller, Fr. arrolare, It.] to enter or 
write down in a roll, to regiſter. See ExROL. 

InRo'LMENT [enrolement, Fr.] act of regiſtring, recording, or en- 
rolling of any act, as a recognizance, ſtatute, fine, Ec. in the rolls of 
Chancery, or in thoſe of the Exchequer, King's- Bench, Common- 
Pleas, Ec. | . 

IN s ATN ABLE ¶iaſanabilis, Lat.] not to be cured. ö 
Ix SA “NE, adj. [in/anus, Lat.] out of order as to health, alſo mad, 
making mad; this is the more uſual ſenſe. | 
Have we eaten of the iz/ane root, | 
That takes the reaſon priſoner? Shakeſpeare. 
Insa"nENess [of inſane] unhealthfulneſs; alſo madneſs. 
Insa"nGuixeD [of in and /anguinis, gen. of Janguis, Lat. blood] 


r or —__ Hans when the 
ulties of imagination and judgment are damaged, impaired, 
quite deſtroyed. g : . 


— Insa'nNIATE, verb act. [of inſanio, Lat.] to render or make 
mad. | 

 Insa'TIABLE, Fr. inſaziabile, It. inſaciable, Sp. of in/atiabilis, Lat.] 
that cannot be ſatisfied with meat, drink, &c. greedy beyond mea- 


ſure. 

InsaTtaBLE [in a metaphorical ſenſe] is applied to the paſſions 

as, inſatiable b inſatiable — &c. * : 
Insa'TIABLENESS [of 7/atiable] unſatisſiedneſs, uncapableneſs of 


ing ſatisfied, greedineſs not to be pratified or appeaſed. 1 
infutiablenſe x Charles, © - | ppeal Oe 
Insa"TIABLY, adv. [of inſatiable] with greedineſs, not to be ap- 
bee c | 0 b 
NSA'TIATE, Or INSA'TIATED, adj. [in/atiaus, Lat. poet 
not to be ſatisfied or filled. That W Edward. 35 irs, 22 
ſatiate to purſue. Milton. | 
InsA*TIATENESS, Or INSATIETY [inſatietas, Lat. ] unſatisfiedneſs. 
INsATISFA“CTIOx [of ix and nec] want, unſatisfied eſtate. 
The emptineſs or i/atisfa&ion af veral bodies, and their appetite 
to take in others. Bacon. | 
Insa"TURABLE [inſatzrabilis, Lat.] that cannot have enongh, not 
to be glutted or filled 0 
Ixsco xen, adj. [of in and skantze, Dan.] ſpoken of part of an 
—4 WR with a ſconce or little fort, in order to defend 
me P o N 1 * * 


{of inguiitive] with curioſity, with ſtrict 


power to 


IxsA “NIA, Lat. madneſs, frenzy, dotage, 


” 
- 


Inzenr; 


. 


INS 
tusckl ABLE, that may be inſcribed or contained in other figures, 
hs a triangle, ſquare, &c, in a circle. 
To Inscr1'se, verb af. [inſcrire, 


Fr. inſerivere, It. of inſcribo, 
Lat.] 1. To write within or upon any thing; generally applied to 
ſomething written on a monument, on the outſide of ſomething. Ori- 
ginally inſcriled in the mind. Hale. 2. To mark any thing with writ- 
ing; as, I 7»/crited the ſtone with my name. 3; To aſſign to a 
patron without a formal dedication. bed 
preſent earl of Rocheſter. Did. 4. To draw a figure within ano- 
ther. In the circle inſcribe a ſquare. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
Inscr1'BeD, part. adj. [in geometry] a figure is ſaid to be inſcribed 


in another, when all the angles of the figure inſeribed touch either the 


angles, ſides, or planes of the other figure. F 
Nei Bodies [in geometry] the ſame as regular bodies. ; 
is ſuch an one as lies 


Inscr1BtD Hyperbo/a [with geometricians 
54 En F Fo conical hyperbola 


entirely within the angle of its aſymptotes, as 
doth. | 


| Inscrr'eT10N, Fr. [iaſcrixione, It. inſeripcion, Sp. of inſcriptio, 


Lat.] 1. A title. Joubertus by the ſame title led our expectation, 


whereby we reap'd no advantage, it anſwering ſcarce at all the pro- 


miſe of the inſcription. Brown. net 
or engraved on marble, braſs, c. Thoſe long inſeriptions crowded 


on the tomb. Dryden. 3. [In law} an obligation made in writing, 


whereby the accuſer binds himſelf to undergo the ſame puniſhment, 
if he ſhall not prove the crime which he objects to the party accuſed 
in his accuſatory libel, as the defendant himſelf ought to ſuffer, if the 
ſame be proved. Aylie. 4. Conſignment of a book to a patron, 
without a formal dedication. 


InscrIpTIONs (old records] written inſtruments, by which any 


thing was granted. 5 
Inscxu'TaBLE, Fr. [incſcrutable, Sp. of inſerutabilis, Lat.] un- 
ſearchable, unfathomable, not to be traced out by ſtudy or ſearch. 
This king had a large heart in/crutable for good. Bacon. 
InscRU"TABLENESS, [of inſcrutable] unſearchableneſs. 
| Inscrv'TABLY, adv. {of inſcrutable] in a manner not to 
out. unfathomably. 
To Inscu'Le, verb act. [inſculpo, Lat.] to engrave, to cut. 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stampt in gold, but that 7e t upon it, Shakeſpeare. 
Inscu'LPED, part. adi. [inſculptus, Lat. inſculpe, Fr.) engraved, 
carved, or cut upon. | 
Inscu'LeTURE [of in and ſculpture] any thing engraved. On the 
graveſtone this inſculpture. Shakeſpeare, Precious gems and rich in- 
Seulptures were added. Prown. | 
To Insz'am, verb act. [of in and ſeam] to mark with a ſeam or 
cicatrice. Deep o'er his knee i»/eam'd remain'd the ſcar. Pope. 
TI'xusgcr [infſeftum, of inſecare, Lat. to cut in, inſefte, Fr. inſerts, It. 
inſecto, Sp. and Port.] 1. A worm, fly, &c. any ſmall creature that creeps 
or flies, either not divided into limbs and joints, as other creatures are, 
bir mpaſſed with rings or diviſions, capable of being parted 
without deſtroying life, as worms, &c. or elſe divided between the 
head and boc y, ag bees, flies, piſmires, &c. Inſects may be conſi- 
dered together as one great tribe of animals: They are called 22/4 
from a ſeparation in the middle of their bodies, whereby they are cut 
Into two parts, which are joined together by a ſmall —_ as we 
ſee in waſps and common flies. Locke, 2. Any thing ſinall or con- 
temptible. * | 
Some with whom compar'd your 2% tribes, 
Are but the beings of a ſummer's day, 
: Have held the ſcale of em pire. T homfor. 
 Ins8'cTaBLE [iaſectabilis, Lat.] that cannot he followed. 
IxsECTA“TIOx [inſefor, Lat.] the act of railing or inveighing a- 
gainſt one, 2. 4. a following or perſecuting a perſon with foul lan- 
uage. : 
a he EcTA'TOR, [from in/efor, Lat.] a railer, ſlanderer, or backbiter ; 
alſo one that perſecutes or barraſſes with purſuit, a proſecutor at law. 
InszcT1LE, adj. [of 72/e#) having the nature of inſects. Inſectile 
animals. Bacon. 2 
IxsE C TIOx, Lat. the act of cutting into. 
IxsscTIvokous [of injefum and worax, Lat] that feeds upon 
inſects. | 
InsECT0'LOGER [of ine? and ., Gr. deſcription] one who ſtu- 
dies or deſcribes inſects. > 8955 wx 3 
IxSsECV RE [of in and ſecurus, Lat.) 1. Not ſecure, not confident 
of ſafety. Continually 7» /ecure, not only of the good things of this 
life, but even of life itſelf. Tillotſon. 2. Unſafe. 
InszcV'RENEss, or InsEcu'RITY [of in and ſecuritas, Lat.] 1. Un- 
ſafety, hazard, danger. I he danger and deſperate in/ecurity of thofe 
that have not ſo much as a thought. Hammond. 2. Uncertainty, want 
of feaſonable confidence. Witty, without »/ecurzty of truth. Brown, 
Insxcu'RELY, adv. [of inſecure] unfafely. | ; 
IxNSEMINA TiO, Fr. fin/erino, from in and ſemen, Lat: ſeed] 1. 
The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 2. [With pretenders to phy- 
ſic] one of the four kinds of tranſplantation of diſeaſes; the methad 
of performing it is by mixing the impregnated: medium with the mu- 
mia taken from the patient, with fat earth, where has been ſown the 
ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſeaſe, and by ſprinkling it with 
water wherein the patient has waſhed; this done, they imagine the dif. 
eaſe will decline in proportion as the plant grows. 
_ -* In88*ngaTE. [inſenſe; Fr. in/enſato, It. of inſenſatus, Lat.] ſtupid, 
void of thought, being without ſenſibility. Obdurate in/en/ate crea- 
tures. Hammond, X * 
9 INSENSATELY, adv. [of iaſenſate] ſtupidly, without thought. 
INSENSIBULITY, or IxsETMSIBLENESSs [from in/erfible, or injenfibilite, - 
Fr;] f. Abſence of perception, inability to perceive. Inſenſibility of 
Now 3 3 9 — = inſenfiblene/s of the pain. Ray. 2. 
-Stupidity, dulneſs of mental perception. 3. Torpor, dulneſs of cor- 
Ml ſents. 4. Voidneſs of ente (cnſelelneſs, 8 _ 
© Insg'n51BLE; Fr. and Sp: [inſ-nfibile, It. of in/en/ibilis, Lat.] 1. Void 
of ſenſe or feeling, mental or corporal. Iaſenſible and forthwith to 
Giffolve. Milton. 2. Not perceptible by the ſenſes. Two ſmall and 
almoſt ir /enfible w_ were found upon Cleopatra's arm. Brown. z. 
Slowly, gradual, | : ; 
They fall away, | | 
+1927, And languiſh with i ile decay, 


be traced 


Dryden, 


That which is in/cribed to the 


2. A character, or ſomething written 


lity. That betrays deſign an 


Ins!'nUANT, adj. Fr. having the power to gam 
inſinuant and fortunate men. Wotton. ut, It. inf. 
To Ins1!nuaTE, verb af. I inſinuer, Fr. _ With ther 


regard ; commonly with the reciprocal Fry. Som appearan 


4. To inſtil, to infuſe gently. 
To IxsIxVATE, verb neut. ö 7 me 
tions by gentle degrees. Baſe in/nua!/"g f client Fr 
ſteal into imperceptibly, to be convey© 
aims igſinuate into the humoral 
know not whether Milton does 1 
etymology, for to eu, to wreath, to v. 


INS 


4. Void of emotion or affection. 7; 
Ixsx“NsIBL x, adv. [of 1 2 
agreeable to our paſſions will i enfibiy prevail P 
manner as 1s not perceivable by the ſenſe im 5 "% 2,1 
riſe inſenſibly. Addiſon. 3. Without mental or x. ceptibly, 
e ee [of in/eparable] not to * | 
- __=_ pace ww immoveable, which follows from t The 
Insz'raraBLE, Fr. and Sp. [in/ehar 
cannot be ſeparated, Gander LI _ 
in/eparable one from the other. Locke, 
| Ins'earaBLENEss [of inſeparable] 
2 The ſame with inſeparability. 
| NSE'PARABLY, adv. [of inſeparable] i : 
diſſolubly. Inſeparably ee 2 nieparih 
To Instrr [inferer, Fr. inſerire, It. inſerir 
of in/ero, from in, and /ero, Lat. to ſow] to Put or lee . 0 fy 
other things. Thoſe words were inſerted, Stilling fin. in or owe 
 InszrT1ON, Fr. [of in/erzione, It. of inſertio = 
inſerting or putting in or amongſt other matter, Th. 
cords in their narration. Felton, 2. The a& 
thing inſerted. He ſoftens the relation by ſuch 
| ene een Cin phyſics] the implication of 
ther. | 
To InsE'rve, verb act. ¶inſerwio, 
an end. 
Insz'RVICEABLE [of in and ſerviceable] unſeryic 
VICEABLE, 
Insz'rvienT, adj. [in/ervens, Lat.] conducive 
Inſerwient to that intention. Brown. ; 
InsERv1RE [in old records] to reduce perſons tofning, 
 Incs'ssvs [in pings a bath, or half bath, prepare of 2 
coction of ſeveral kinds of herbs, proper for the lower par: OM 
the patient fits down to the navel. : En e 
IxsE TENA [inpe xe na, Sax, ] an inditch. 
To InsHr't, werb a&?, [of in and ſhell} to hide in a hell” 
Thruſts forth his horns again into the world, 


ve By ſlow 8 Dy, 


heir 2 Yon 


mſeparabilis Lo 


e paris of pure { bi 


ſpace as 
inſeparable quality r cal 


mane, i, 


Sp 2 of inert 


Flat / 
Ins 
ſavori 


thos. 


Lat.] to promote, t be al uſe y 
eabſe, See Urea. 


of ule to an end, 


Which were n/hel/'4 when Marcius ſtood for Rome Shak, Ing 
To Ixsa1'e, verb act. [of in and hip] to ſhut or fra f "0 ; 


Put on board. 
See them ſafe brought to Dover, where 170%, 
Commit them tothe fortune of the ſea. ale heart. 
To IxsHRI'NXE, verb ad. [of in and ſhrine] to indole ina fie 
precious caſe. 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inſbrines thee in his heart. Shalfprart 
Ins1cca"TroN, Lat. the act of drying in. | 
Ixsr'pz [of in and fide, from pite, Sax.) the inyard pat of 217 
thing. Oppoſed to the outſide or ſurface. Here ar the outides of 
the one, the z/ies of the other. CE range. 
Insi'briaToR, Lat. a lier in. wait. 
 InsiptaTo'res Variorum, Lat. [in old ſtatutes) way-layers, or hers 
in wait to inſnare or deceive. 
Ins1'v10us [inſidiofo, It. inſidieux, Fr. inſal i La.) 1, n 


ring, treacherous, circumventive. Their zi viglance, Ar. E To dr 
bury. ; inveigl 
Ins1'p10vsLY, adv. [of H] treacherouſy, in a fy manner, | 5 
deceitfully. Infidiouſſy and in violation of league. Jam . | V 
IxsTDiousxkEss [of z»/idious] fulleſs of wils, decetulnels, craft. ETo or 
neſs. Wople be 


einſicht, H. Ger.) thorough 1 


I'nsicuT [inficht, Du. and L. Ger. 


knowledge of a matter, inſpection, deep view. Fraught with an uni InsO e 
verſal in/ight into things. Milton. Fety or 
Ixs1'6N14, Lat. re or arms. crnifing noting | 0 are 
es "rs . J 1. Sign! ö tere 7 
Ins16N1ricanT [of in and fignificans, Lat.) ps Blachmor, I 3 


wanting meaning. Thoſe words are i»/grificar! al 


2. Unimportant, wanting weight, inconſiderable. Ifgnifant tft her, 


monies. Glanville, enn 
In816N1'FICANTLY, adv. [of infignificant] 1, Without 1 55 = * Krieg 
They underſtood not their import, but uſe them infgrjjeanth: oT 
2. Without importance or effect. ä ; vs lin- In che 
Ins16n1'FICANCE, INS1GN1'FICANCY, or Larry 4 Los 
ignificance, Fr. of in, neg. and fignificantia, Lat) . unnesning e. 
neſs, worthleſneſs, unimportance. 2. Want of Fs hilofophy: 3 15 apa 
terms. The in/ignificancies and verbal nothing of tus I ns y 
Glanwille. TE "1 -dvice ® 8 
Ins!'L1uM [in old records] deſtructive counſel, il a ye f 4 7 
I'ns1MuL Tenuit, one ſpecies of the writ called gue 3 . wo 
Insince're, adj. [infincerus, Lat.] 1. Not _ 85 er fleep's 7 te! ; 
hearty, diſſembling. 2. Not ſound, corrupted. 30 * 
ſoft bleſſings inſincere. Pope. or fce- To Lx 


diſimalstion, var df ruf 
inficerity. Broome. to confirm. 

Tolxs!nuw, werb act. [of in and finew] to bengthen, 

All members of our cauſe, 


Insince'rITY [of 22 


} 0 inſult, 


2, 10P To wind or 


ce 
To input induecth, 


s true. * ideas, 1 
Do but inſinuate what's To inſinuatt wrong id 2 on h 
1. To wheedle, (0 gy 
1 o „ 
inſe Haw is 


nd conſiſtent parts. „ding 0 
28 -uſe this word, gr 


Ns. 


| NAaiten. ani ö n. 
(are 7 th rhetoricians] is a crafty addreſs or — 


| Ius! NUA'TION I wi 


of an oration, whereby. the orator ſlily creeps into the favour of t 


zudience 


ience. 
ON 0 | 
* 2 "2 the regiſter in order to its probate. 


Ius xUATIVE, , . 8 2 
Lat.] apt to inſinuate, engaging, ſtealing on the affections. 
Fe power which example and cuſtom have upon us. 

Tongue. 5 | 
hn ty he that infinuates. Ainſworth, es 
Ixs1/e1D [infipide, Fr. infpido, It. of infipidus, Lat.] 1. Having no 
taſte or reliſn, unſavoury, A liquor very far from being inodorous or 
ifi Boyle. 2. Flat or dry, without ſpirit or pathos; heavy, dull. 
Flat infpid ſtuff. Dryden „ . 8 
ist rIDIr v, or Ins p1pNnEss [infipidite, Fr. ſeipidezza, It.] 1. Un- 
garolineſs, the want of taſte or reliſh. 2. Want of life, ſpirit, or pa- 
os. Dryden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the inſipidity of Tate's. 


Ls ado. [of inſpid] unſavorily, flatly, drily, dully. Chil- 


dren abandon themſelves wholly to filly ſports, and trifle away all their 
ume initidiy. Lacke. ; a bet 
sI IEE, or Ins!'erency [infipienza, It. infipientia, Lat.] ſil- 
Jineſs, want of underſtanding. folly. 
To Ins!'sT, verb neut. [infifter, Fr. inſiſere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
ard or reſt upon. The angles on one fide ig upon the centres of 
whe bottom. Ray. 2. To dwell upon in diſcourſe, to urge, to preſs 
$ard upon. No other act of hoſtility but that which we have hitherto 
led on. Decay of Picty. 3. To perſiſt or hold on in one's deſigns 
dr pretenſions, not to recede from terms or aſſertions. Ay 
D Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute 
As our conditions ſhall iz// upon, | 
Our peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains. Shakeſpeare. 
Ixsr'sTExT, adj. [7n/ftens, Lat.] reſting upon any thing. Double 
the %% ent wall. Wotton, 


ent are ſaid to be infiſting, when they ſtand upon 
er ſegment below. | 
WE Is: 5Texcy [of ix and /tio, Lat to thirſt] exemption from thirſt. 
be %/erq of a camel for travelling in deſarts. Grew. ; 
Isi srurs [of 2%. This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify 
attancy or regularity. Fohnſen] 
=. lure, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
= Otfice and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shakefpeare. BIO. 
We [x31 T10N [of i»/rio, Lat. with gardeners] the act of letting or graſt- 
any branch, cion or bud into the ſtock of a tree. No pruning or 
ping, grafting or ;n/ition. Ray. | | 5 
We 1x51 rivg, adj. [ inſitiuus, Lat.] grafted or put in, not natural. 
= 70 InsLa've, verb ad. [of in and ſave; from llabe, Du] to make 
ſlave or drudge of. | 4 
Io Inxa'se, verb af, [of in and ſnare; prob. of veſnaere, Du.] 
| To vg into a ſnare, to ſurprize or catch in a trap, gin or ſnare, 
lnveigle. | 
That bottled ſpider, | 3 
Whoſe deadly web inſnareth thee about. 
To entangle in difficulties. 
Pople be — Job. 0 
 lnsnNa'RER [of innere] one that inſnares. | 
iInso'ctaBLE, Fr. [of inſeciabilis, Lat.] 1, Not ſociable, unkit for 
Kiety or converſation, incapable of connexion or union. Lime and 
od are in/ocrable, Wotton. 2. Averſe from converſation. This 
bſtere ig cable life. Shakeſpeare. WE | 
W Ixs0'claBLENEss [of igſociable] unfit for ſociety, unſociable tem- 
J IxsoBRI'ETY (of zz and ſobriety] want of ſobriety, drunkenneſs. 
rie towards himſelf. Decay of Piety. . I 
| To I'nsoLaTE, verb act. [of inſolo, from in and ſel, Lat. the ſun] to 
n in the ſun, to expoſe to the action of the ſun. | 
 IngoLaTep, part. adj. [inſalatys, Lat.] laid in the ſun, bleached. 
sols riox, Fr. the act of laying in the ſun, the act of bleaching; 
12 2 expoſitian to the ſun. We uſe theſe towers for i»/o/ation, refrige- 
ion. Bacon. 12 
W Ins0LaTion [in pharmacy] the digeſtion of any ingredients or 
muxecd bodies, by * them to the ſun · beams. 2 0 
| InsoLence, I'nsoLENCY, or I'NSOLENTNEsS 
na, It. inſolencia, Sp. of inſolentia, 
Tontemptuaus treatment of others, petulant contempt. They could 
Wot reſtrain the i»ſo/excy of O'Neal, . | 
Jo IxsoLEncs, web af. [from the ſubſt.] to treat with contempt, 
Po inſult. A very bad word. The biſhops who were firſt faulty, in- 
1 Nared and aſſaulted. K. Charles. | 
i. SOLENT, Fr. \in/olente, It. and Sp. infolens, Lat.] ſaucy, proud, 
7 Ear in mind, contemptuous of others, over- bearing. Viabry it- 
£ . ath not made us inſolent maſters, Atterbury. . 
$1, ENTLY [of aa/olent; infa/enter, Lat.] ſaucily, proudly, with 
; once or contempt of others. Briant being naturally of an haughty 
1725 treated him very in/olently. . Addiſon. 
Frag LVABLE, Fr. {from in and. ive] 1. Not to be ſolved, inextri- 
1e, admitting of no explication. Some in/olvable- difficulties. 
. That cannot be paid, not able to pay. 15 | 
$80 LVABLENE86, inabiliy to pay. | 
ol 1 Fr. ¶inſolubilit, Lat.] 
— _ . injoluble. Hacker. 2. Not to be diſſolved or ſe- 
eee ay pn i, 
N50 LUBLENE38, uncapableneſs of being reſolved. _ Ret] 
M0Lvrxcy {of inſolvent] inability ny pay debts. | 
>330 LVENT, adj. [inſolvens, of in and ſolve, La | 
pay. Hie . [inf » Of in and ſolvo, Lat.] 1. Not able to 
.. p er. | himſelf . of thoſe vaſt ſums. Hayavuard, 
N ark — ore. An ien“ is a wan that can- 


- 


Shakeſpeare. 
That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the 


3 [infolence, Fr. inſa- 
Lat.] haughtineſs, ſaucineſs, 


— 


a Will (in civil law] the firſt production of it; or 
4 [inſinuant, Fr. infinyante, It. and 8 . in ſinuati- oo 


WE [x51 >T1NG, part. adi. [with geometricians] the angles in any ſeg- | 
2 arch of ano- . 


gour, to animate, to encourage. 


1 That cannot be dead or 


cerning peace. H. 6 
Not now in uſe. My defires had infaxce and argument to recom- 
mend them. Shakeſteare. 3. Proſecution, proceſs of a ſuit, The 
inſtance of a cauſe is ſald to be that judicial proceſs, which is made 
from the conteſtation of a ſuit even to the time 


INS 

Iuso'uvxye v, or INsO L VENTNESs [of inſolvent ; of in, neg, and 
fobvo, Lat. to Pay] incapacity of paying debts, cc. 
ISO MNS [ry/omniofus, or inſomnis, Lat.] troubled with dreams, 
not ſleeping ſoundly, _ e 
ISoM en, conj. [from in, fo, and much] ſo that, to ſuch a de- 
gree. . That they made the ground uneven about their neſt, u 
that the ſlate did not lie flat. Aadiſon. | 

To Ins ECO, verb act. [inſpettum, ſup. of inſpicio, Lat.] to look 
narrowly into by way of examination, to overſee. 

InsPE*cT10N, Fr. [inſpezione, It. in/pecion, Sp. of inſpectio, Lat.] 
1. Prying examination, narrow and cloſe ſurvey. The i»/p:4ion of 
the ſevereſt and the moſt awakened reaſon. South. 2. Superinten- 
dence, preſiding care. In the firſt ſenſe it ſhould: have in/0 before 
the object, and in the ſecond ſenſe may admit over : But authors con- 
found them. His perpetual prefence with us, and iaſpections over us. 
Atterbury. The divine in/pection into the affairs of the world. Bentley. 

Insps'cTog [inſpefteur, Fr. inſpettore, It. of inſpeftor, Lat.] 1. An 
overleer, one to whom the care and conduct of any work is commit- 
ted. A wiſe inſſector or tutor. Watts, 2. A prying examiner. 

To Ixs PER SE, verb ad. | inſperſum, ſup. of inſtergo, from ia and 
Jpargo, Lat. to 2 to ſprinkle upon. - 

Inseg'R510N, Lat. a ſprinkling upon. 1 

Insyz'x1Mvus, Lat. [ſo called, becauſe they begin with the ward 
 inſpeximus, i. e. we have looked upon or conſidered] letters patents. 

To IxsTRE'AE, verb ad. [of in and ſphere] to place in an orb or 


| ſphere. 


Where thoſe immortal ſhapes | 
Of bright aereal ſptrits live inſpber d. Milian. 

InsP1RABLE, adj. [of inſpire} which may be drawn in with the 
breath, that may be infuſed; Iaſpirable hurts. Harvey. 

An Ixs PIR A “Do, a perſon who pretends to be divinely inſpired. : 
| Inse1Ra'TION,; Fr. [inſpirazione, It. inſtiracion, Sp. of inſpiratio, 
Lat. in phyſic] 1. The act of inſpiring or breathing into any thing. 
2. The act of taking in air or breath by the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of the cheſt. A moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon if. 
tion. Arbuthnot. | TE 

InspiRaT1ON [with divines] the act of conveying of certain extra- 
ordinary or ſupernatural notices or motions into the ſoul ; alſo being 
moved by the ſpirit of God to ſpeak and act in an extraordinary man- 
ner. aſpiration is when an overpowering impreſſion of any propo- 
ſition is made upon the mind by Gop HIMSELF, that gives a con- 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it: So 
were the prophets and the apoſtles inſpired. Warts. ; _ 

I ſhould rather have thought, inffiration came not immediately 
from Gop miMsELF ; for by that term, St. JusTIN, TERTULLI4N, 
and all antiquity would have expreſſed the FigsT causk and FaTHER 
of the univerſe ; but from that Spirit, which is FROM Gan. *© The 


Spirit (ſays Ignatius) is not deceived [or does not err] as being FROM 


Gop ; for he knows, FROM WHENCE he cometh, and whether he go- 
eth [or withdraws] and he detects [or reprayes] ſecret things. Je- 
var. Epift. Ed. Smith, p. 28. And a GREATER than Ignatius has 
told us, “ He [i. e. the Spirit] ſhall lead you into all truth; For he 


ſhall not ſpeak of [or Ro] himſelf: But whatſoever he ſhall uE AR, 


that ſhall he ſpeak ” ; —alluding to his ſabordinate capacity and com- 
miſſion received from the FaTHER and the Son. See CyR1sT, GHosT, 
Dove, Horx Spixir ; and above all, the word CEainTHIAns and 
AUTHENTIC, compared. | | | 
To Ins1'rs, verb neut. [inſpirer, Fr. inſjirar, Sp. inſpi are, It; 
and Lat.] to draw in the breath. The 7#»/þ:ring and expiring organ 
of an animal. Walton. | . 
To Ixsr IRE, werb ach. 1. To breathe into, to infuſe into the mind, 
to impreſs upon the fancy. He that i»/ſpired into him an active ſoul. 
Wiſdom. 2. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. - To inſpire with 
ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon. 3. To draw in with the breath, To 
#/pire and expire the air with difficulty. Harvey. Tons 
 Inser'ses. [of i/pire] he that inſpires. TSF 
To Inser'rIT, verb ad. [of in and ſpirit] to fill with life and vi- 
To 7 and actuate all his evan- 
og yo methods, by a concurrence of ſupernatural ſtrength. Decay 
of Fiety. : : 7 
InsP1'RITED, part. adj. [of inſpirit] having life and ſpirit put into 
one. Jnſtirited by love of empire. Pope. og | 
To Inspr'ssaTE, verb act. [of in and piſſus; Lat. thick] to thicken. 
Sugar doth inſpiſſate the ſpirits of the wine, Bacon. 8 
Ixspiss ATE, part. adj. [for in/pifated ; inſpiſſatus, Lat.] thickened. 
InsP1584'TION, Lat. the act of thickening or rendering thick; as 
when a liquid is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. The in/þi/ation of the air. Bacon. I 
INSTABFLITY, Or INSTA BLENEsS [inflabilitas, Lat. inflabilits, Fr. 
inſtabilitd, It.] unſtedfaſtneſs, unconſtancy, fickleneſs, uncertainty, 


mutability of opinion or conduct. Inftab;/:ty of temper ought to 


check d. Aaddi/on. 
InsTA'BLE, Fr. [infabile, It. inſtabilit, Lat.] unſtable, inconſtant, 
uncertain, changeablee See UnsT ABLE. 83 
To Ixsr ALL, verb act. [of in and ral, Sax. or infaller, Fr. in- 


: flallare, It.] to put into poſſeſſion of an office, order, or benefice ; pro- 
perly to place a clergy man in a cathedral church, or a knight of the 


garter in his ſtall, where every one has his particular ſtall or ſeat, He 
was inf/alled of the moſt noble order. Mottos. 


INSTALLA'TION, Or IN8TA'LMENT Ne e Fr. inflallazione, 


It.] 1. The act of inſtalling into an order, as that of the garter; the 
act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank or office, c. 2. The ſeat 


in which one is in . | 


I'nsTANCE, or T'nsTtancy, Fr. [inflanza, It. inflancia, Sp. of in- 


flantia, Lat.] 1. * ſuit, earneſtneſs, entreaty, ſolicitation. Pre- 
cepts which our Lore 


| and Saviour with fo great infancy gave us con- 


coker. . 2. Motive, influence, prefling argument. 


| of proemnpng fep- 
tence in the cauſe, or till the end of three years. — * 3 u- 
ment, model, example. 5. State of any thing. The form of a law in 


INS 


the firſt iy ance. Hale, 6. Occaſion, act. The moſt ſevere and dif- 


ficult NN of duty. Rogers. 1 9 a N 
To Fus ranxcz, verb neui. [from the ſubſt.] to bring or produce an 
inſtance or example, I ſhall Hance in two or three. Iilloſſon. 
Tus TAN T, ag, [iaHant, Fr. inflans, Lat.] 1. Preſſing, importunate, 
earneſt, /n/tant in prayer. Romans, 2. Immediate, preſent, without 
any time intervening. Impenting death is thine, and infant doom. 
Prior, And in the ſame ſenſe it is applied to the /ufferer bimſelf. 
By folly's law we die, 
Not insTANT vicrius of his cruelty. 
From day to day our reas'ning pow'r ſhe 


5 Quick, without delay. 
pe. 

Ls TAN, ſub, Fr. [inflante, It. and Sp. with philoſophers] 
I. Is defined to be an indiviſible in time, that is neither time nor a 
part of it, whereto nevertheleſs all the parts of time are joined ; a por- 
tion of time ſo ſmall, that it can't be divided ; or, as others define it, 
an inſtant is an inſtantly ſmall part of duration, that takes up the 
time of only one idea in our dds, without the ſucceſſion of another, 


wounds. 
Table bf CE RES. 


Inflant he flew with hoſpitable haſte. 


wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. Infant is ſuch a part of du- 


ration, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion, - Locke. 2. It is uſed in low 
and commercial language, for a day of the preſent or current month. 
On the twentieth one. Aadiſon. 
IxsTANTA “N EOS [ciaſtantaneus, 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, The iſlantaneous actions of creation and an- 
nihilation. Burnet's Theory. | 
. InsTanTANEQUSLY, adv. 
of time. Iiſtantaneouſſy generated. Derham. | 

InsTANTA'NEOUSNESS [of in/lantaneous] the quality of being done 
in an inſtant, or with the utmoſt ſpeed. 

I'n&TANTLY, adv. [of inſtant} 1. Earneſtly. 2. Preſently, or im- 
mediately. Sleep inflanthy fell on me, Milton. 

I'nsTANTNEss [of inſtant] immediateneſs. 

To InsTa'TE, verb ad [of in and flate] 1. 
rank or condition. This kind of conqueſt does only inffate the vic- 
tor in theſe rights of government, which the conquered prince had, 

Hale. 2. To inveſt; obſolete. 

Ixs r AuRA “TA Terra [in antient deeds] land 
niſhed with all things neceſſary to carry on the employment of a 
farmer. | | 

InsTAURA'T10N, Fr. [inflauratio, Lat.] reſtoration, reparation, 

renewal. : : — | 

Ins rau Run [in antient deeds] the whole ſtock upon a farm, as 

| cattle, waggons, Fon and all other implements of huſbandry. 
IxsTAURUNA Eceleie, the veſtments, plate, books, and other u- 
tenſils belonginging to a church. 
IST EA b, prep. [a word formed bythe coalition of in and ſtead, 
place. Jobnſon. in or on xe de, Sax. anltatt, Ger. ] 1. In the lieu, or 
place of. /nflead of the word church, make it a queſtion in politics, 
whether the monument be in danger. Sac, 2. Equal to. Inſtead of 
a thouſand arguments. T:/lotfon. | | 
To InsTz'ey, verb ad. [of in and fleep] 1. To ſoak, to macerate 
in moiſture, In gore he lay in/teep'd. Shakeſpeare. 2. Lying under 
water, 


Lat.] done in an inſtant, acting 


[of inſtantaneous] in an indivifible point 


ready ſtocked or fur- 


The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 


Traitors in/ieeped to clog the guiltleſs keel, Shakeſpeare, 


I'xsre> [of in and /tep] the upper part of the foot, where it joins 


to the leg. Tied above the inftep with leather thongs. Arbuthnet, 
To I'xsT1GaTsE, verb act. | inftiguer, Fr. inſtigar, Sp. inſtigare, It. 
and Lat.] to ſpur, to egg or ſet on to ill, to provoke or incite to a 
crime. e 

Ius 10A T oN, Fr. [infligazione, It. of inſtigatio, Lat.] an egging 
on, ſollicitation or incitement to a crime, impulſe to ill. 
Ins r iA TOR [inftigateur, Fr, inſtigatore, It. infiigador, Sp. of 
inſligator, Lat.] an encourager or inciter to ill. 

; To InsT1'L, verb act. [inftiller, Fr. inſlilar, Sp. inftillare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To pour in by drops. He from the ny of life three drops 
inflill'd. Milton, 2. To infuſe principles or notions, to infinuate any 
| thing inſenſibly into the mind. To 7/i/ their poiſon into men's minds. 
Hooker. | 
IxSTILLA“TIOx, Fr. [inftillazione, It. of inflillatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of dropping into, or of pouring in by drops. 2.. The act of infu- 
ſing ſlowly into the mind. 3. The thing inſuſed. They embitter 

the cup of life by inſenſible iHlillations. Rambler. 5 
InsT!MULAT1ON, Lat. a pricking forward, an egging on, 
I'nsTiNCT, adj. Fr. [inflinfus, Lat.] moved, animated. A word 
now obſolete. Itſelf inſlinct with ſpirit. Milton, 
 I'xsT1INCT, Fr. [inftinto, It. and Sp. of inſſinctus, Lat. This word 
was formerly accented on the laſt G babe! a natural bent or inclina- 
tion ; that aptitude, diſpoſition, or natural ſagacity in any creature, 
which by its. peculiar formation it is naturally endowed with, by vir- 
tue whereof, they are enabled to provide for themſelves, know what 
is good for them, and are determined to preſerve and propagate the 
pecies. | | | | 
InsT1'xCTED, adj. [inſlinfus, Lat.] impreſſed as an animating 
ower. This word, nether muſical nor proper, was perhaps introdu- 
- ced by Bentley. - | 

_ Ing71'ncTivE [of inftinfus, Lat.] belonging to inſtinct, acting 
without the application or choice of reaſon, ariſing in the mind with- 
out apparent cauſe, Milton. ; 5 
IxXST INC TEIL, adv. [of inſtinctiwe] by inſtinct or the call of na- 


— 


1 EIN 
To I'nsTITUTE, verb af. [inflituer, Fr. inſituire, It. inſtituyr, Sp. 
of inflituo, Lat.] 1. To enact, to ordain, to appoint, to eſtabliſh, to 
fix. God then i»//ituted a law natural. Hooker. 2. To educate, to 
form by inſtruction. If children were early inflituted, knowledge 
would inſenfibly inſinuate itſelf, Decay of Pie y. | 
_ I'msTiTOTE, /ubf. Fr. 3 It. flitutum, Lat.] 1. Principle, 
maxim, precept. To make the Stoic in/titutes thy own. Dryden, 2. 
Eſtabliſhed law or ordinance. | | 
* This law, tho' cuſtom now directs the courſe, 
A s nature's i»flitute is yet in force. Dryden. 
- Insr1ruTEs, the firſt part of the four volumes of the civil law, 
made by the order of Juſtinian the emperor, for young ſtudents, 


.* /. 


= 


% 
. 


To place in a certain | 


InsTITu'r10N, Fr. [inflituzione, It 


Lat.] 1. The act of eſtabliſhing, 
appointment. The in/titution of God's 


* tflitucidn, 8 of & 


inſult on the unfortunate, Broome. 


| 


2. Settlement, fab oct 


flitutions of government. Swif?, 3. Poffdee deſcribed, Hooker 1 
/titution founded by Moſes was to eſtabliſh a lips The lay an 1 
ſtruction, education, the act of training u 2 Porte, 4 ks h 
_ of precept or 1 Bentley, 3 . learning was Dot the "= 
INSTITU TION 70 a Beneſice, is the bi , 1 ; 
ſeſſion of the ſpiritualities % e 0 be a Cerk into por 2 
eure of ſouls. Se arlonage fn te wr 
InstiTu"TIONARY, adj. [of inflitution] containin Ins 
pe of e debe Air her ge 
Insrirv“ Ton, Lat. [i ituteur, Fr.] 1. One wh | 1 
bliſher. The inſlitutors of the civil months of th N an eftz, Ins 
One who edueates, = inſtructor; Every infitzt- andy 7 Ins 
InsT1'TUT1ST [| of 7n/titute} a writer of inſt; Malter 
Ciples. Harvey. e © wridg eee or element rin. = 
To InsT0'e, verb act. [of in and flop] to He) n 
With boiling CN a ww or cloſe ap. * 
T W ſeams 11ſteps . Dryden. of beit 
o Ixs TR U“ CH [| iniruire, Fr. and It. 77% N EL Ciduy, 
of inſtrus, Lat.) 170 teach, to train or . abe, ſup, — 
form authoritatively, to direèt. His God doth bY Byron, 0 i. | 
tion. /ſaiah, 2. To model, to form. Little in vj The ye Ins 
the merits of a cauſe, after the proctor has Prepared ad ey ſpeak w make g 
ſame for a hearing. He. "fruged the or hou! 
InsTRU'CTER [of iH ud] a teacher or inflituor, one ho deli . 
vers precepts. Several ,Hradters were diſpoſec 1 Wess deli. Port.] 
hclple.s people. Addiſon. i "ng ls little Insv 
NSTRU'CTION, Fr. [zn/iruzione, It. inc., % dt 1 g. . 3 
Lat.] 1. The act of Lee x oy 3 you happen 
conveying knowledge. Will ye not receive in; rudlin dy rates; t 
receive my words. Feremiah, 2. Mandate, authoritatiye aka : _ 
tion. Anon I'll give thee more infiru@7n, Shakeſjeart, 8 that can 
InsTRU'CT1ONs, directions in an affair of moment aud conſe | _ 
quence, | | go 
InsTrRu'cTive [infirudtif, Fr. inflruttivo, It.] inſtrudt gh, (de 
ing knowledge. It my at 42 e to be jw rem . Kun 50 
ceaſe to be innocent. Addiſon. : I | _ 
InsTrv'cTiveness [of inflrafive] inſtructive quality, 1 Th 
I'NSTRUMENT, Fr. | in/trumenio, It. and Sp. of injirumentun Lat.) 1 In 
A tool to do any thing with. An inftrument of iron, Mair 2 4 I ds 
public act, deed or writing drawn up between two of more partes, Ke why 
and containing ſeveral covenants agreed upon betneen them, An 1 
inſtrument of covenants. Telit. 3. A frame conſtrutied ſo 25 to yield | 1 
harmonious ſounds, He that ſtriketh an i»//rument wich Gill, Hooker, Ira” 
4. The agent or mean of any thing. It is uſed of perſcns as well as Lat. | 
things; but of perſons very often in an ill ſenſe. Arus and legs, | 1 ifi 
inſtruments of doing. Sidney. The infiruments of cur nin, Scrift. 5, | touched 
One who acts only as ſubſervient to the purpoſes of another, It i Tar a 
the principal that we are to conſider, not the 12/ranert. UEirange, of great 
InsTRUME'NTAL, Fr. [infirumentale, It. of inflrunintals, Lat.) l vently { 
Pertaining to an inſtrument, ſerviceable or contributing to as a means, . d 
to an end, organical. Second and 2 lrumental cauies. Raleigh. 2 To In: 
Acting to ſome end, helpful: uſed of perſons and things. I hey al- | which the 
ledge themſelves in/irumental towards the reſtoration, du,. 3. Con- from tend: 
ſiſting of muſical inſtruments, not of voices. I unental mule, ther, to pe 
Hooker, 4. Produced by muſical inſtruments, not vocal. det ran cl. 
voices mixt with inffrumental ſounds. Dryden. | IhTA'N 
InSTRUMENTA'LITY, inſtrumental agency of any thing as means IsTA'ST 
to an end. The i»/rumentality of the ſpirits. Hale. kalation i 
InST&UME'NTALLY, adv. [of inflrumental] in ihe manner of an | ad intanp 
inſtrument, as means to an end. Wrought chicfly by Gods hint, I'NTEG] 
and inſtrumentally by his word in the heart. South. „ Uſtinguiſh 
InSTRUME'NTALNESS, ſult, [of infirumental) infrumental action. | Unce, on 
The i»/trumentalne/s of riches to works of charity. bot. N TurEOI 
Insucca'Tion [in pharmacy] the moiſtening of digt wu de applied to 
Juice of roſes, violets, &c, i A local n 
Insu'ersRABLE [of in and /ufferable] 1. Intolerable, met ge, . 2. 
ond indurance. Iſaſferabie cold. Brown. 2. Contemprible, de- Holder, + 
teſtable. Their inſuferable tuff, Drycer. 1 urrol 
Insv'rFERABLY, adv. [of inſufferatle] to a degee dnn wunde 
rance, JIn/ufferably proud. South. : , Fr InTEG} 
InsVFFI'CLENCE, or Inguper ciency [iaſaffcitrce, pow whole. 
inſufficienza, It. in/uff.citncia, Sp.] inability, capacity, Wet. InTEG: 
neis ” any end or purpoſe, want of requilite value. T6 Ne 
aptneſs or zn/uf/.ciency. Hooker. - | 
GL pep [of in and allo, Lat.] the af of brathung open Dr the fo 
That divine inf fiation which Chriſt uſed. Hammond: ſt, and Sp. CON 
Ixsurri'eikxr [inſuffcient, in. unt, Fr. eee 10 any 3 
of in and /ufjiciens, Lat.] not ſuſhcient, incapable, it 0 incapable the inc 
need or purpoſe, wanting abilities, unfit. Keject _ _ unad re 
and in/#/f/icient. Spenſer. In] ficient to our own Auer — abili- wp Py 
jane bes 1 ob adv.. | of inſufficient with want or | * " 
ties, without (kill. ; g alone = 
IneULA'TA Colonna [in architeQure] a pillar which io : 8 5 ah 
or free from any contiguous wall. « 11. Lat.] be- 4 
I'nSULAR, — ren adj. [inſulairt, Fr. 4 N 
longing to an iſland. Many other in/a/ary advant8% . One of th 
Insv'LsE [in/ul/us, Lat.] unſavoury, in ipid, n lar, ſt, and Virg, 
To Ix8v'LT, verb ad. | inſuiter, Fr. injultar, <a uſed ſometimes culty of th 
Lat.] 1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. 17 oer his mur intelligent 
with over, ſometimes without a prepoſition, Inju 55 Inſulting of e. Sour; 
therer. Pope. 2. To trample upon, to trum >." 180 NTELL 
the toil they underwent. Dryden. - & by open foros ſoul's 
To InsvLT+{in a military ſenſe] to attack a 8 faps or other IsTetr 
falling to handy ſtrokes without making uſe of ould be wil of ing. 
methods to gain ground foot by foot. This Me BE IsTeLL 
lt. . 'F infultuts Lat. p. of int 
T sul , fob}. [infulte, Fr. inſulto, It. and bp; a dee, tranſaRted 
The act of Ieaping upon any thing. In this ov at four be 1 GU deng 
laſt {yNable. This fenſe is rare. The bull PT, pores ar © Our reaſor 
ſuſtain, Dryden. 2. Act of inſolence or contempt. male, - 


"INT 
| . een one who inſults, one who treats another 
ss TER 1 The mercileſs in/u/ter man. 


vith inſolent tri 


lb rmof r. 


ado. [of inſulting} with infult or contemptuous tri- 


Inſultingly he made your love his boaſt; Dryden. 


or . 4, over and above] a term uſed by the auditor 
* 2 who ſays ſo much remains iaſuper to ſuch 


ag one. , tor: lity of being invincible. 
ty [of inſaperable] the quality of being 
1 FM. when It. of inſuperabilis, Lat.] not to be 
= ne, invincible, inſurmountable: - An iſaperable objection. 
, 
Dighy. | . | 
'; 1py;, the ſame with invinciblene/s. 
ge $7 e ve impoſlibility to be ſurmounted. 5 
Ins yENABL x, adv. [of inſuperable] invincibly, inſurmountably. 


Ijuperably hard. Grew. 


Insu RT ABLE, Fr. [inſupportabile; It. of in, neg; and ſapporta- 


rne up under, intolerable. 
1 [of inſupportable] intolerableneſs, the ſtate 
of being beyond endurance. | The inſupportablene/s of her deſires. 
1 adv. [of inſupportable] beyond endurance. The 
$ inſupportably too long. Dryden. : 
Thau 3 5 [of „ ee — It.] ſecurity given to 
make good any loſs that ſhall happen of ſhips or merchandize at ſea, 
| or houſes and goods on land, for a certain premium paid. 
To Inst RE, verb act. [afſearer, Fr. afficurare, It. afſizurar, Sp. and 
Tor:] to ſecure by making inſurance. See ENSURE. + | 
Insv'szR [afſureur, Fr.] one who for a certain premium or ſum of 
money, undertakes to make good any loſs that may happen, or has 
happened unknowh, to goods, ſhips, houles, &c. by caſualties of pi 
nates; the ſeas, fire, & c. | | 
InzurMoU'NTABLE [of ix and ſurmountable, Fr. inſurmountabile, It.] 
that cannot be overcome by labour or induſtry, inſuperable. This dif- 
ficulty is inſurmountable. Locke. 1 . 
| InSURMOU'NTABLENESS [of inſurmountable] impoſſibility of be- 
ing overcome, by labour, induſtry, &c. 
InsuRMou'tTABLY, adv: [of iſurmountable] invincibly, inſuperably. 


popular tumult or uproar. Liſurrections of baſe people ate commonly 
more furious in their beginnings. Bacon. | 

InTa'BULATED, part. adj. [intubulatus, Lat.] written on tables, 

Inta'crz, Lat. [with geometricians] are right lives to which 
curves do continually approach, and yet can never meet with or touch 
| them, which are moſt uſually called af: mprotes. | 

Inta'cTILE [intactilis, Lat.] that cannot be touched, 

IrTa'cTiBLE, or InNTa'NG1BLE, adj. [of in and tafum, ſup. of fan- 
g, Lat. to touch] 1. Not perceivable to the touch. Something which 
F: — intaſtable and zntangible. Grew, 2. That cannot be 
| touched, | 

Ix rA L Ios, ſub. It. any thing, as precious ſtones, having the heads 
of great men or inſcriptions, &c. engraved on them, ſuch as we fre- 
. ſee {et in rings, ſeals; c. We meet with the figures which 

uvena[deſcribes on antique intaglios and medals. Addiſon. ; 

To IxTA NLE [prob. of in and tangle, Sax. a little twig, of 
| which they made ſriares for birds; unleſs you had rather derive it 
fron tendicula, Lat. a ſnare or trap] to make intricate, to twiſt 1 2 

ee 


tier, to perplex, to confound, to engage one's ſelf perplexedly. 
_ inci. | 

W hTa'nciement [of intangle] puzzle, perplexity, &c. 

IsTA'STABLE [of in and zaffe] not guſtible, not cauſing any 
knſation in the organs of taſte. Something that is inviſible, intaſtabla 
| ad intangible. Grew. | | 

INTEGER, ſabſt. Lat. [with arithmeticians] a whole number, as 
Uſinguiſhed from a fraction, or any thing entire, as one pound, one 
| Unce, one yard, &c. Arbuthnot. 
INTEGRAL, adj. [integrale, It. of integer, Lat.] 1. Whole, intire : 
| applied to a thing conſidered as compriſing all it conſiſtituent parts. 
A local motion keepeth bodies integral and their parts together. Ba- 
an. 2, Complete, not defective, uninjured. Of integral principles. 
Holder. 3. Not broken into fractions. Thus 

ICRA Numbers, are whole numbers in oppoſition to broken 
numbers or fractions. 


e z Parts [with philoſophers] thoſe parts that make up the 
ole. | 


InTEcrar, /. the whol ſiſti | 
hana boch r e whole conſiſting of parts. Integrals of the 
„ INTEGRATED, adj. [integratus, Lat.] renewed, reſtored, brought 
into the former ſtate, made whole. i 
ItTzcRA'TION, the act of making whole, a renewing, a reſtoring. 
TE GRITY [integritas, Lat. integrite, Fr. tetegrita, It. integridad, 
| 90 ſincerity, uprightneſs, honeſty, purity of manners, uncorrupted- 
_ Without violence to his integrity. Swift. 2. Purity, genuine 
ndulterate ſtate. | Language continued long in its purity and inte- 
0. Hale, z. Entireneſs, unbroken, whole. There is no chaſm, 
nor In affect the integrity of the action. Broome. 
RE er [integumentum, from in and ego, Lat. to cover] a 
IT; cumnTs [in anatom 
N y] the common coverings of the bod 
ge; the cuticula, cutis, or membranes of any . — 5 
of the integuments of the body. Addiſon. 


d Fxrery ds 

" ECT ¶ iatellectus, Lat. intellad, Fr. intelletto, It.] that fa 
5 . &,. the ſoul commonly called the underſtanding, A ns hs 
m une g nd. The reliques of an intelled defaced with fin and 


mm. TELLE'CTION, Fr [ intelle&;o, Lat.] the act 1 

» » . * . of rſt - 

— erg — of an object. A non 3 
: IVE, adj. ¶ intellectif. Fr.] having the | N 
* A man as 2 Card. * 
p. of oy ee adj. Cintellactuel Fr. intellettuale, It. intellactudl/ 
| * is, low Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the underſtanding, 
2. Bd * —. In ons natural, civil and intellectual. Taylor. 
reaſon or in, th mind, compriſing the faculty of underſtanding. 
| weiieual powers. Watts. . 3. Ideal, perceived by the 


Intellectual ſcene. Pope. 4. Having the 


Insurst'cT1ON, Fr. of Lat. a ſeditious riling againſt, a revolt, 4 


INT 


power of underſtanding. An inte/le&zal worker. Hooker. 5. Propo- 
fed as the object not of the ſenſes, but of the intellect. Thus Cud- 
worth calls his book the :2tellactual ſyſtem of the univerſe, 

IxTELLECTUAL, ſubſt. [ Pintellect, Fr. intellelto, It. of Lat.] the 
power, faculties, Oc. of the underſtanding, the intellect. This is lit- 
tle in uſe. The repute of my intelle&uals. Glanville. | 

InTE"LLIGENXCE, or InNTE'LLIGency intelligence, Fr. intelligenza, 
It. intelligencia; Sp. of intelligentia, Lat.] 1. Knowledge, underſtand- 
ing, judgment or ſkill, 2, Commerce of information, the correſpon- 
dence that ſtateſmen and merchants ho!d in foreign countries, advice 
or news of things diſtant or ſecret. 3. Commerce of acquaintance, in- 
tercourle, terms on which men live one with another, 4. Spirit, un- 
bodied. Glorious angels and created inte/ligences. Hale. 

INTELLIGENCER; one who gives intelligence, 7, e. notice, Know- 
ledge or advice of what happened; one who makes it his buſineſs 
to enquire into and ſpread news of private or diſtant trinfattions, one 
who carries meſſages between parties. The beit inte. ligencers to the 
king of the true ſtate of his whole kingdom. Bacon. 

InTELLIGENCES, plur. [of intelligence; which ſee] angels or other 
ſpiritual beings. 

INTELLIGENT, Fr. [of intelligens, Lat.] 1. Knowing well, in- 
ſtructed, ſkilful, A moſt wiſe and intelligent architect. Woodward. 
2: Giving information or intelligence. 

To France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 
Intelligent of our ſtate, Shalie peare. 3 

IxTELILIOENTIAL, adj. [of intelligence) 1. Intellectual exerciſing, 
underſtanding. = 

His heart or head poſſeſſing foon i::ſpir'd 
With act inte/l;geniial Milion. 28 
2, Conſiſting of unbodied mind; Intelligential ſubſtances. Milton. 

IxðTETLIOI LIT [of itelligibl:] 1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 
2, i he power of underſtanding, intellection. Not proper. The ſoul's 
nature conſiſts in itelligibility. Glauwille. . 

IxNTE'LLIGIBLE, Fr. [intelfgitile, It. inteligible, Sp. of intelligibilis, 
Lat.] capable of being underſtood, poſſible to be apprehended or con- 
ceived by the underſtanding. A fair and intelligiblè account ot che de- 
luge. Burne!'s Theory. AE 

InNTE'LLIGIBLENEsSs [of intelligible] poſſibility of being underſtood, 
perſpicuity. The propriety aud ixte/ligibtene/s of our ſpeaking, 
Locle. EN | 

IVI ECLLIOI ELI, adv. [of intelligible] clearly, plainly, in an intel- 
ligible manner. Jo write of metals and minerals in:c!ligioly. Hoods 
ward. ; 

Sub INTELLYGITVUR [C. e. underſtood] ſignifies that ſomething is 
to be unde: ſtood, that is not directly expreſſed. t 

INTE'MERATE, adj. [intemeratus; Lat] unpollated, uncefiled, 

InTE'MPERAMENT [of zz and temperament; bad conſtitution, The 
inten ferament of the part ulcerated. Harvey. | 

InTEMPERANCE, Or INTE MPERANCY [| 7ntemperance, Fr. intempe- 
ranza, It. intemperdncia, Sp. intemperantia, Lat.] a vice the contrary 
to temperance, uncapableneſs ro rule aud moderate one's appetites, 
inordinateneſs of life or defires, exceſs as to appetites, particularly in 
meat or drink. To hate drunkenneſs and zntemperance, Watts. 
IxTE“MPERATE [intempert, of inten perant, br. intemperato, It. in- 
temperado, dp. of intemperatus, Lat.] 1. Immoderate in appetite as to 
food, drink, drunken, gluttonous. Men being more inter perate than 
women, die. Graunt. 2. Ungovernable, paſſionate, being under no 
rule or reftraint, Uſe not thy mouth to 7#remper ate fwearing. Eccles 
ſiaſticus. 5 

INTE MPERATELY, adv. [of intemperate] 1. Exceſſively. Many 
believe no religion to be pure, but what is intemperatel rigid. Sprat, 
2. With hin of the rules of temperance, immocderately, diſſolutely. 
Living intemperately or unjuſty. Tilh:ſon. : 

INTE'MPERATENEss [ot intemperate] 1. Want of moderation. 2, 
Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainjavorth. 

InTE'MPERATORE [of intenperate] a diſorder in the air; alſo in the 
humours of the body, an exceſs of ſome quality. 

InTEMPERATURE {with phyſicians] a ditlemper or indiſpoſition 
that conſiſts in inconvenient qualities of the body, as an hot, thin, or 
falt diſpoſition, L | 

To IxTE'xD, verb act. [intentar, Sp. interdere. It. and Lat.] 1, 
To deſign or purpoſe, to mean. The words themſelves ſounded ſo as 
ſhe could not imagine what they intended. Sidney. 2. To ftretch out. 
Obſolete. With fharp zatended fling ſo rude him ſwote. Spenſer, 

To enforce, to make intenſe. Oppoſed to remit. To cauſe or intend 
the heat Brown. Magnetiſm may be intended and remitted; Newton. 
4. To regard, to attend, to t.ke care of. 5. To pay regard or at- 
tention to. This ſenſe is but little uſed at preſent. They could not 

intend to the recovery of that country. Speer. While the king in- 


_ tended his pleaſure. Bacon. 


InTe'nDancY [zntend:nce, Fr.] the office or management of an in- 
tendant, 7. e. one who has the inſpection, conduct of a juriſdiction, 
&c. | 

InTe'nDanT, Fr. [intendente, It.] 1. One wo has the inſpection, 
conduct and management of certain public att ir. Oneſicrates his in- 


tendant general of marine. Arlutbnot. 2. The governor of a province 


in France. 

INT E“NJDIUEN T [interdement, Fr.] attention, patient hearing, ac- 
curate examination. This word is only to be found in Spenſer. 

IxnTE'NDMENT [entendement, Fr. intendimento, It. of inte, do, Lat.) 
true meaning, purpoſe, intention, deſign. Within the intendment of 
this emblem. L Eftrange. | 

To INTE'NERATE, verb ad. [of in and tener, Lat.] to make tender, 
to ſoften. Intenerating milky grain. F. Philips. 

INTENERA'T1ON [of in and tener, Lat. or intenerire, It.] the act of 
ſoftening or making tender. Int eneratien of the parts. Bacon. 
IX TENIBLE, adj. [of in and tenible] that cannot hold. It is com- 
monly written intenable. 

In this captious and intenible ſieve, 

I ſtill pour in the waters of my love. Shate/jeare. 
InTge'nsE nee, It. and Sp. of intenſus, Lat.] raiſed or ſtrained 
to a high degree, not ſlight, not lax, not unbent. So intenſe and un- 
uſual a degree of heat. Beyle. 2. Vehement, ardent. Ardent and 
intenſe phraſes. Addiſen, 3. Anxiouſly attentive, kept on the ſtretch, 


INT 
nnen tio 3 
Ihe one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſ. Milton. 
InTz'nseLY, or INTE'NS1VELY, adv. [from intenſe or intent] to 
2 great degree, to a high pitch. Inten/ively in the degree of freedom, 
but not extenſively in the latitude of the object. Bramball. How in- 
tenſely it is heated. .1ddiſon. 


InTe'NSExEss, or INTENSITY [of intenſe the ſtate of being af- | 


fected to a high degree, contrariety to laxity or remiſſion, force. 
Evaporated more or leſs in proportion to the greater or leſſer intenſe- 
ne/s of heat. Wordward. 3 

ITE“ NsLox, Fr. [intenſio, Lat.] the act of forcing or ſtraining a 
thing, not remiſlion or relaxation. The intenſion or remiſſion of the 
wind. Bacon. WE” 6 

. Ifrz'x81ve [of intenſe] 1. Sretched or increaſed with reſpect to it. 
ſelf. The inrer/ive diſtance between the perſection of an angel and of 
a man is but finite. Hale. 2. Full of care, intent. Aſſiduous atten- 
dance and intenſeu circumſpefiion, Wotton. 

IxTE'xT, or IxTE“NSIOV, H. Fr. [intento, It. and Sp.] meaning, 
purpoſe, deſign, drift, a view formed. The principal intent of ſerip- 
ture is to deliver the laws of dutics ſupernatural, Hooker. 

IxTE' Nr, or Inte'nTIvE, adj. [intento, It. intentus, Lat.] fixed or 
Cloſe bent upon a buſinels, anxiouſly diligent. Generally with on or 
upon, ſometimes to. Moſt men intent to their own ſafety. K. Charles. 
Intent upon his command. Clarendon. To have the ſenſe intentive and 

erect. Bacon. 

IxTE'NTION, Fr. of Lat. the end propoſed in any action, the deter- 
mination of the will in reſpe& to any thing, deſign, purpoſe. The 
principal intention is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnor. 

IxrENTIoN [of ſtudy] 1. Eagerneſs of deſire, deep thought or at- 
tention, vehemence or ardour of mind. 
with great earneſtneſs and of choice fixes its view on any idea, conſi- 
ders it on every ſide, and will not be called off by the ordinary ſolici- 
tation of other ideas. Locke. 2. The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. 
This for diſtinction is more generally and more conveniently written 
_—_ 1 he operations of agents admit of intenſion and remiſſion. 

Oc Ae. 

InTE'NTIONAL [of intenlionnel, Fr. intentionale, It. of intentio, Lat.] 
belonging to the intention, deſigned, done deſignedly. A direct and 
intentional ſervice. Rogers. | | So 

IxTE'NTIONALLY, adv. {of intentional}: 1. With fixed choice, with 
deſign. This inward principle doth exert many of its actions inten- 
tionally and purpoſely, Hale. 2. In will, if not actually. You are 
zntentionally dong ſo. dt erbury. 

InTe'nrive. See IxTENr. 

Inre xnTIVELY, or INTE NTLY, adv, [of intentive, or intent] with 
cloſe application or attention, wich cager defire, Fix your eye in- 
ten'ly upon them. Atterbury, - N 

IxTE“NTNESS [of intent] the ſtate of being intent, cloſe applica- 
tion. Iuteutneſi of his own affairs. Sawi/t. : 

I'nTzs [a Latin prepoſition, uſed in the compounding many Eng- 
Lih words] within, between, among. 

INTER Canim & Laupum, Lat. an expreſſion antiently uſed for the 
twilight, which is called daz-/ight's gate in ſome place in the north of 
England, and in others, betwixt hau:4 and buzzard. 

1o INTER, verb ad. [enterrer, Fr.] to cover under-ground, to 
bury. nterred between the very wall and the altar. Adliſon. 

INTE'RCALaR, Or INTERCA'LARY Day [intercalaire, Fr. intercelare, 
It. of intercalaris, Lat.] the odd day added in leap-year, inſerted out 
of the common order, to preſerve the equation of time; as, the 29th 
of February, in a leap-year, is an inte-calary day. 

To InTE'RCaLaTE, verb act. [intercaler, Fr. intercalb, Lat.) to in- 
ſert an extraordinary day, | 

InTE RCALATED, part. adj. [intercalatus, Lat.] put between; as 
the putting in a day in the month of February, in leap-year. 

InTERCALA'T1ON, Fr. [intercalazione, It. of intercalati:, Lat.] an 

' Inſerting or putting in a day in the month of February every 4th 
year, which is called the leap- year, or biſſextile. Omitting the inter- 
calation ot one day every qth year. Brown, | 
To InTERCE'DE, verb neut. [interceder, Fr. and Sp. intercedere, It. 
of intercedo, Lat.] 1. *ignifies properly to come in between, to paſs 
between. A vaſt period interceded. Hale. 2. To perform the office of a 
mediator, to act between two parties, with a view of reconciling dif- 
ferences. Our advocate continually interceding with his Father in be- 
half of all true penitents. Ca/amy. 3. To entreat, or pray in the 
behalf of another, OE i 

INTERCE DENT, part. adj. ¶ intercedens, Lat.] coming in between. 

INTERCEDE NTAL Day [with phyſicians] an extraordinary critical 
das, which being occaſioned by the violence of the diſeaſe, falls be- 
tween the ordinary critical days. 

InTERCE'DER [of intercede] one that intercedes, a mediator, an 

at. | 
Ts InTerce'er [interceptum, ſup. of intercipio, Lat. intercepter, 
Fr. :nterce:tare, It. interceptar, Sp.] to cut off, to obſtruct, to take 
up by the way, or in the mean while, to prevent, or ſtop from being 

' communicated. To intercept ſome part of the light. Newton. 

InTERCE'PTED, part. adj, [ interciptus, Lat. intercepte, Fr.] catch- 

ed up by the way, prevented. | . 

IxT ERH ED [with mathematicians] taken between, comprehend- 

ed, or contained. . 
INTERCEPTED Axes, or INTERCEPTED Diameters [in conic ſec- 

tions] the ſame as abſciſſæ. 

InTexct'PTION, Fr. [interceptio, Lat] the act of intercepting, 

$0 in courſe, obſtruction. /pterception of the fight. Worton. 

NTERCE'SSION, Fr. and Sp. [interce/ſient, It. of interceſſfo, Lat.] as 

it were a ſtepping in between to keep off harm or danger, intreaty in 

behalf of another, mediation, agency in the cauſe another, generally 
in bis favour. ; 


an agent between two parties to procure a reconciliation. 
To InTeaxcaal'n, verb af, [of inter and chain] to chain, to 
link together. Shakeſpeare. | 
To IvTercua'nce [of inter and change] 1. To exchange be- 
teen parties, or reciprocally, as complement, writing; to put each 


Intention is when the mind 


IxTERcE“ssoR, Lat. [interceſeur, Fr. inlerceſſare, It.] a mediator, 


NT 
in the place of the other, to | | 
—— 38 8 POT. 2,7 luc 


I'vtexcaance {from the verb] 1. 
commodities. Thoſe people have an interchange 
Fowel, 2. Alternate ſucceſſion. 


Swen or taken, 


' or by ; 
InTERCHA'NGEABLY, adv. [of interchangea! |, wg hs 
by each gives and receives, mutually. It ought has Ne Wit 
interchangeab'y. Swift. e been dune 


[of interchange] exchange 
rence. Strengthen'd by interchang-ment of your rin 
INTERCIPIENT, ſubſe, [ intercipicns, Lat.] ſomethi 
ſtoppage, an ee pe. power. Wiſeman. 
| INTERC1'$10N (o inter and cædo, Lat. to cut] act of cut 
between, an interruption. By ceſſation of oracle; we may y 400 of 
their interciſiun, not abſciſſion or conſummate defolation. "I 
InTERCLU's10N, a ſhutting up between, or a floppin v 55 
ſage between one thing and another. | Web Be jb 
To InTercLu'De, werb neut. | interclude, Lat.] 
place or courſe by ſomething intervening, to intercept, 
ſometimes intercluded by a hoarſenels. Holder. 
InTERCLU's10n [of intercluſum, ſup. of interdub, fom in ard 
claudo, Lat. to ſhut] interception, Foppage, ol{rudign, ; 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION [with architects] the ſpace or difance be 
tween the pillars of a building. Wolton. © 
To InTErcoMmon, verb neut. [of inter and umn] to feed at 
the ſame table. | a 
InTERCO'MMONING, fart, adj. [in law] is when the commons of 
two manors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time out cf 
mind, cauſed their cattle to feed prom:i{cuoully in eich. 
To lIxnTERCommuTNICATE, verb act. [of inter and communico, Lt, 
to communicate mutually, or one with another, 
InTERcommu'NnITY [of inter and community] a mutual commui- 
cation, a mutual freedom or exercile of religion, 
InTERCO'sTAL, 9%. [intercofial, Fr. from inter and ofa lat, ar] 
between the ribs. Tie inward interco//al muſcles. Mor 
InTzrco'sTral Nerve [with anatomiſts] a nerve proceeding from 
the ſpinal marion, and ſpreading itſelf in the belly through all the 
bowels. 
InTercosTAL Yee]; {with anatomiſts] veſſels that lie between the 
ribs, 7. e. the veins and arteries that run along through the parts 
* InTERCOSTA'LEsS Fxterni, or INTERCOSTA'LES Ih [With ana- 
tomills] certain muſcles lodging in the intervals or ſpares of the 
ribs, their number on each fide being 22; being 11 c, and xs 
many inward, | | 
I'nTERCOURSE [intercurſus, Lat. a running among}, or of ente. 
cours, Fr.] 1. Mutual correſpondence, commu:.:caton, 2. Commerce, 
exchange. 


mutual ttf. 
858. Sake Pare, 
ng that Wakes a 


to ſhut from 2 
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This ſweet intercourſe 
Of looks and ſmiles. Milton. F 

InTErcuRRENCE [of intercurro, Lat.] pailige betten. Vide 
the intercar/ ence of a liquor. Boyle. | | 

INTERCU RRENT, adj. [intercurrens, Lat.] running * tuo 
lands, as a river. Some very ſubtile, tere Hatte. N F 

IsTERCUTA'NEOUS [of intercutancus, Lat.] lying buten de f 
and ſkin. | | 

InTERDE'AL, . [of | 
alteration of the trading and interdea/ with other naten, 
altered the dialect. Spen/er. 

To InTEerDI'cT, werb af. [interdire, I. fun parking 
interdico, Lat.] 1. To prohibit or forbid, to exclude on ry 5 
of the ſacraments. 2. To prohibit from the eic meft © An 
nion with the church. An archbiſhop may excom.umicar, 


inter and deal] traffic, intercourſe, The 


Fr and It. inter(ifun, ſop. of 


terdict by ſuffragans. Aylife. _ e 
Ixrzüpicr ſtrom the verb] prohibition, probibing ay ; 

did ordain the interdi&s and prohibitions touching enn 

gers. Bacon. forbi 9 ling all di- 


Inrrx DI CT [interdifio, Lat.] a papal cenſure, of the euch. 
vine offices (except baptiſm to children, the ſacrament © any 
riſt, and extreme un&lion at the point of death) t0 be? common it 
in any pariſh, town, county, or nation. 15" by . 
fliged on a pretence that the privileges of the church ? 2 
ted, by the lords, magiſtrates, or princes of any oye 
wholly lay under an interdi& from the pope for ſ years 
of king John. In the time of the interd:&. If, 

Does not this kind of ſpiritual power and ju" See INQUISTIO) 
with that portray'd by St. Pau. ? 2 They. v. 2, 4+ 
and ANATHEMA. ' ntiently pronounced 

IxTEARDTC TED {of water and fire] a ſentence 7 fich 
againſt ſuch as for ſome time were to be ban ' an ſhould" 
was not pronounced, yet was with an order that 09 1 which aue 
them into his houſe, or afford them the uſe of water 
two elements very neceſſery for life. 1 1. The ab 

InTERD1'cT10N, Fr, [interdjzione, It. of 17 1 prohibiüns, for 
of forbidding or debarring from the uſe of any ting; | 
bidding decree. 


Sp. of inter and +, infin. for do, Lat. 
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Sternly he pronounc'd 8. | nu. hh 
The rigid interdiftion. Milton. er uſe of the word. Or 
[on from the papal interdict; an improp | padre 
non. ; , In erth 
—— The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, Hale e rex 
By his own interdiftion ſtands accurlt. ſure forbidding, den leaves 
IVI ER DIe Io [in law] is an eccleſiaſtical om” of hactel den „rz 
exerciſe of the miniſterial function, or the perform 10 25 interdicb BY 
InTEtrDi'cToRY, adj. [of interdi#] belonging v. abr a 
Ai = | a yes, 1, met 
| Vesweres, a ſpace left between periods 4. reading # I *9 line 
ing or printing; alſo a ſtop or fetching one? ; 2 . 
itin | g oERLY 
3 1 3 a8 (intireſer, Fr. inte Hat, dem, gf run 
o TNT ER EST, verb ad. to cat] to © ket; 


INT 5 5 INT 


ie ſhare in; generally with a reciprocal pronoun. Every lation, printed between every two lines of the Hebrew and Greek 

feft, to give 1% in thoſe precious bleſſings which any one of them wes = 9 8 3 . a 
one to be 276% : | | INTERLINEA'TION [of inter and Jineation] correction made by 
veth. Hooter. 14 neut. to affect, to move, to touch with com- writing between the lines. With ſuch frequent blots and interlinea- 


; V 4 . * . 
To INTEREST Ve PO. his is an intereſting ſtory. tions. Swift, 
| affections; as, this 1 * 13 ; 5 g 9 
n, to gain the f it concerneth, in- To InTERLIUNK, verb act. of inter and Hu to connect links 
1 /ubft. [of intereſt impers. verb Lat. i , , [ ] 


age, benefit. For the common or chains one to another, to join one in another. Two chains which 

tirets Fr.] 1 Concern, good, Poner ee over others. They are interlinked, which contain, and are at the ſame time contained. 
and cen ".zved them, had now loſt their interef. Cla- Dryden. © | 
who had hitherto pry = oy thing... 4: Regard to private rofit, _ InTerLocu'Tion, Fr. [interlocuzione, It. interlocucion, Sp. of in- 
dm. 3+ Share, P ower thinks fit to interfere. Swift. 5. Uſury, erlocutio, Lat.] 1. Dialogue, interchange of ſpeech, It is done by 
Wherever mer: 1 ble loan, or forbearance of money lent. Pay- interlocution, and with a mutual return of ſentences from ſide to fide. 
money paid for 10 1 8 W thnot. 6. Any ſudplus of advantage. Hooker. 2. [In law] an intermediate fentence before a final deci- 
ing intereff for 0 deſires with intereſi. Shakeſpeare. | ſion, or a determining ſome ſmall matters in a trial, till ſuch time as 
1 bf HT is that which ariſes from/ the principal, and the principal cauſe be fully known and determined. Sou e new in- 
ompou 


cident in judicature may emerge upon them, on which the judge ought 
the intereſt ſorborn. ] y 4 P , Juug g 


# wig 8 to proceed by znterlocution. Ayli fe. 
wy is that which ariſes from the principal only. p y 1. Hy | ; ES 
dinpie . Lat. [with anatomiſts] a part of the body be- INTERLO'CUTOR [of inter and loguor, Lat. to ſpeak] a dialogiſt, 
22 hs and che groin. one that talks alternately with one another. The interlocutors com- 
. AT verb neut. [of inter, among, Sc. and ferio, Lat. pliment wich one another - Boyle. | ; 
Irike] 1. To interpoſe or intermeddle. 2. 1 o claſh, to be in op- IxnTERLO'cuTORY [Liter laautoire, Fr. interlocutorio, It. and Sp. of 
tou , 


; 3. [Spoken of horſes] to ſtrike or hit one interlocutorius, from inter and /oquor, Lat. to ſpeak] 1. Pertaining to 
3 Lay ſo - wan one of d decke or graze the interlocution, conſiſting of dialogue. Interlocutory forms of ſpeech. 


kin off Hooker, 2. Some incidental determination, preparatory to a final 
n . . . * : ' 
INTERFLU'ENT, or InTEtrFLU'ous [interfluens, inter fluus, Lat.] flow- deciſion. : | . | 

zue between. Swimming in the celeſtial inte, fluent matter. Boyle. ; INTERLO CUTORY, InTzrLO CUTOR, or INTERLOQUITUR, Jubſet. 
| "FerenedfhornT [inte falgens, Lat.] ſhining among or between. in the Scottiſh law, an incidental or preparatory deciſion, very frequent 


; , 5 in the court of ſeſſion before the lords at Edinburgh, and alſo in in- 

ru'sED [ iaterſuſus, Lat.] poured forth, in, or among. the i gh, | 
Er Lene : | ferior courts, This, though for the moſt part uſed ſubſtantively, is 
In rERCA ix Vowel [with grammarians] is when two vowels an adjective, to which ſentence is referred, as the ſubſtautite under- 
| meet together, one at the end of a word, and the other at the begin- ſtood. N | 355 ; Rp 
nino of the next, ſo as to make a harſh ſound. InTERLOCUTORY Order, Sentence, or Judgment in law] is that 
. [interjacens, Lat.) 1. The act or ſtate of lying be- which does not decide the cauſe, but only ſettle ſome intervening 

| tween. Divided only Ly the interjacency of the Tweed. Hale. 2. matters relating to it. ; h | | | 
The thing that lies between. Motions which winds, ſtorms, ſhores, To InTERLO'PE, verb act. [of inter, Lat. between, and Toopen, 
and every interjacency irregulates. Brown. Du. to run, g. 4. to run in between, and intercept the commerce of 


7 


IxTEK IA CEN T, adj. [interjdcens, Lat.] lying between, intervening. others] to trade without proper authority, or interfere with a com- 


| Void of litile iſlands interjacent. Raleigh. pany in commerce, to run in betwcen parties, and intercept the ad- 

To INTER JV cr, verb act. [interjeftum, ſup. of interjicio, from inter vantage that one ſhould gain from the other, to foreſtal, to antici- 

and jacio, Lat. to throw] to throw in between. pr irregularly. To leave oft this znter/oping trade, or admit the 
InTER)ECT10N, Fr. [interjezione, It. of interjectio, Lat. with gramma- nights of the induſtry to their ſhare. Tetley. | 


rians] 1. Is an expreflion which ſerves to ſhew a ſudden motion of the I NTERLO PER [of interlope] one who r uns into buſineſs to which 
| ſoul, either of grief, joy, defire, fear, averſion, admiration, ſurprize, he has cok. 29 an, irregular, or illegal trader. An interloper upon 
Ec. And as the greateſt part of thoſe expreſſions are taken from na- the ſpider's 8 ight. L Eſirarge. 5 i ; 

þ tur: only in al languages ; true interjeRtions condlt generally of one Lerraro fd [in law] are thoſe who, without legal auth orte 
© Hllable, The Latins borrowed molt of their interjections from the intercept or hinder the trade of a company or corporation legally ow 
| Greeks, and we, and the reſt of the moderns, borrowed them from the tabliſhed, by trading the ſame way. | the ing es 
| Latins; though the Engliſh have ſome of their own ; but they are InTzRLUCA'T10N, Lat. [in agriculture] the lopping off branches 
3 SR to let in light between. | f 

Sanctius, and other modern grammarians, do not allow it a place INTERLU'CENT [interlucens, Lat.] ſhining between. 

in the parts of ſpeech, but account it among the adverbs ; but Julius I'NTERLUDE [interiu/ium, Lat.] that part of a play, that is repre- 
| Czfar Scaliger, reckons it the fi, and principal part of ſpeech, becauſe ſented or ſung between the ſeveral acts, ſomething plaid at the in- 
ii is that which moſt ſhews the aH A part of ſpeech that diſco- tervals of feſtivity, a farce or entertainment. Maſques, and revels, 
| vers the mind to be ſeized or affected with ſome patlion, ſuch as are and interludes. Bacon. | : 
in Engliſh, o, alas, ah! Clarke's Lat. Gram. 2. Intervention, inter- InTERLU*EnCY [interluo, from iter and Juo, Lat. to waſh] inter- 
| polition, act of ſomething coming between, act of putting ſomething poſition of a flood, water intervening. Now disjoined by the inter- 
between. The loud noiſe which maketh the 7»/erjeion of laughing. luenqy of the ſea. Hale. | 


| Bac, Ns 


| INTERLU'NaR, or INTERLUNARY, adw. [of inter and lunaris, from 
| IxTERMM, ſubft, Lat. the mean time or while, intervening time. luna, Lat. the moon] pertaining to the time or ſpace between the old 
Inthis interim comes a torrent. L'Eftrange. | moon and the new, when it is abour to change, and is inviſible. Hid 
| NTERIM, a certain formulary or confeſſion of faith which was ten- in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. | | 85 
daed by the emperor Charles V. at Augſburgh, to be ſubſeribed both IxTERTLV'xiuu, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the time in which the 
Y papiſts and proteſtants, and to be obſcrved till a general coincil moon has no phaſis or appearance. | 
ſiould be called, to decide All points in diſpute between them. It was InTexmea'TiON, Lat. act of flowing between or paſſing through. 
obruded upon the proteſtants 22 Luther's death by the emperor, when InTERMA'RR1IAGE [of inter and marriage] marriage between two 
be had 1 their forces, and was by moſt of them rejected. It families, where each takes one, and gives another. Many alliances 
ntained the greateſt part of the doctrines and ceremonies of the Ro- and intermarriages, Add: fon. „ 
naniſts, excepting that of marriage, which was allowed to prieſts, To InTERMa'ReY, verb neut. [of inter, between, and marry, from 
and communion to the laity under both kinds. marier, Fr.] to marry one among another of the ſame families, as the 
To IxTER JOT 'N, verb act. to join mutually, to intermarry. brother or ſiſter of one, with the ſiſter or brother of the other. It 
1 Grow dear friends, | uy 5 was declared lawful for nobles and plebcians to intermarry. Swift. 
| | And interjoin their iſſues. Shakeſpeare. To InTEerME'DDLE, verb neut. [of inter and medale; entremeler, 
E IxTERIOR, adj, [interieur, Fr. interiore, It. interidr, Sp. and Lat.] Fr. ] to concern one's ſelf in the buſineſs of another, to interpoſe. 
ore inward, belonging to the infide, internal, inner, not outward or To InTerme'ppLE, verb ad. to mingle, to intermix [This is, per- 
ſuperficial. The interior parts of the earth. Burnet's Theory. haps, miſprinted for intermelled, Johnſon.) Many other adventures 
| INTERKNOWLEDGE [of inter and 4nowledge] mutual knowledge, are intermeddled. Spenſer. | 
All nations have interknowledge. one of another. Bacon. _ - InTERME'DDLER [of intermedale] one that intermeddles or inter- 


C To INTERLA'CE, verb act. [entrelacer, entrelaſſer, Fr. intralaciare, Poles officiouſly, one that thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he has 
b. entrelacar, Sp.] to twiſt one with another, to inſert or put in a- no right. 55 

i N Fel Some are to be interlaced between the divine INTERME'DIACY [of intermediate] interpoſition, intervention; an 
5 ng of the law. Hooker, Every where interlaced with dialogue. unauthoriſed word. Johnſon. In buds the auditory nerve is affected 


den. 


2 Ha 


d 7 i 5 | by only the intermediacy of the columella. Derhamn. 
1 þ *NTERLA PSE; ſubſe. [of inter and lasſe] the flow of time between InTERME'DIAL [of inter and medius, Lat.] intervening, lying be- 


7 Ay , A ſhort znterlapſe of time. Harvey. | tween. Active enough without any intermedial appetites. Taylor. 

keen i RD [entrelarder, Fr.] 1. To lard between, or as the InTERMEDIATE [ intermediate, Fr. intermediate, It. of intermedia» 

* well fed meat is with ſtreaks of fat; to fluff bacon or fat in be- 2s, Lat.] lying between, intervening, holding the middle place or de- 

"I 4 2. To interpoſe or inſert between. er ſhould be ;z- gree between two extremes. 

arded with rew., 3. To diverſify by mixture, Mingled and inter- InTERMEDIATELY, adv. [of intermediate] by interpoſition, by 

x uſed th many particular laws of their own, Hale. 4. J Philips way of intervention, by lying in a manner between. 

Fae, us word very harſhly, and probably did not underſtand it. o INTERME LL, verb act. [entremęſſer, Fr.] to mix, to mingle. 
200 e eee 135 Many other adventures are inter melled, but rather as accidents 

| TolnreaLe aye ny * 45 . Philips. FP , InTERMENT [from interr; enterrement, Fr. interment] ſepulture, 

dy the inſert; WWE, verb act. [of aer. 8 leave] to chequer a book burial. : _ -. | i 


ion of blank leaves. rode , "Vo. tots EI po, = Bt Jo GB 
VT ne ae a OE NTERMIGRA TION,Fr. [of inter and migro, Lat. ] the act of removing 
bern leaves of 0 70 1 and leap, Sax. ] put be- from one place to another, ſuch as that of two parties removing. 


ohrrzaxryng, wes nk paper. TO 5 when each takes the place of the other. 7 
twern, and ) br derb ad. [interlineare, It. entrelinedr, Sp. of inter, INTE 'RMINATED [interminatus, Lat.] unbounded, having no li- 
brlining Latin _ — a line] 1. To write in alternate lines. In- mits. b ä 
FR by Omethin, ngliſh one with another. Locke, 2. To,cor- InTz'xminaBLe, or InTE'RMinare [fnterminatus, of in and termi- 
On tuo lines ard between the lines, to write any thing be- no, Lat.] boundleſs, endleſs, immenſe, admitting no bounds. A ſleep 
ITT TED Neelys lining and raſin out of words Ayliffe. interminate. Chapman. | 
Rrrzi rng DN: [+nterlinearis, Lat} interlined, | To. IuTEXMTNOIE [intermiſcere, Lat. entremel:r, Fr.] to mingle 
i ible, a bible that has one line of a Latin tran- among or with. Wu), | * 
455 nigh 155 ber” N- 


- S ®* 
wy . w 4 


mund, ee fle Gllled che extenſores 


| gps ple, of ſelf * Will neceſfarily bre 


fornkmina'rron, Fr. [intermim; Lat. from inte ind Mind, 
threats] the act of threatening, threat, menace, The threats and 


interminations of the goſpel. Decay of Piety. FSG : 
Jo InTERMI'NGLE, verb. act. [of inter and mingle) to mingle to- 


gether, to mix, to pur ſome things amongſt others, 
To InTE&MINGLE, verb neut. to be mixed or incorporated, 

InTERw1's510N, Fr. and Sp. (inrermiffone, It. of intermiſſio, Lat.] 
1. Diſcontinuance, a breaking or leaving off for a while, _ 
pauſe, intermediate top. Ihe water aſcends gently and by intermiſ- 

ons. Wilkins. 2. Iutervening time. Cut ſhort all iurermiſſion Shake- 
peare, z. State of being interwitted. Words borrowed of antiquity, 
have the authority of years, and out of their in/2rmi/ion do win to 
themſelves a kind of gracelike newneſs. B. Jobnſon. 4. The ſpace 
between the paroxyſuis of a fever or any fits of pain, reſt, pauſe from 
ſorrow. Reſt or interm:ffion none I find. Milton. 
- InTerm'ss10ns [with architects] the ſpaces between a wall and 
the pillars, or between one pillar and another. Rs 

InTErM's$1veE, adj. [of intermit] coming by fits, not continual. 
After fo many intermffive wars. Howel. 

To IxTEXMT T, verb ad. [intermetiere, It. intermitir, 
Mitte, Lat] to leave off any thing for a while, to interrupt. 
ſhould intermit her courſe. Hooker, fe 

To InTErMi'T, verb neut. to grow mild between the paroxyſms or 


fits ; applied to fevers. 


inter- 


Sp. 
if nature 


InTERMITTENT, or INTERMITTING, adj, Fr. [intermittenta, It. 
mntermittens, _ leaving off for a while, coming by fits. Snort in- 
termittent or ſwift recurrent pains, Harvey. 


Ix TERMI“TTTENT Di/eaſe, ſuch as comes at certain times and then 
abates a little. I ſhould rather have ſaid, with BoERHAAVE, that 
tis called an intermitient, when there is a FULL [or compleat] apy- 
rexy between fit and fit; by which circumſtance it is diſtinguiſhed 
from a REMITTENT fever, which abates indeed at certain times of its 
force and fervour, Lut never is wholly ſuſpended. BokRHAAV. 
Apheriſm. 727. „ 235 

IN TERM ITT ENT Sitch [in ſurgery] a ſort of ſtitch made at certain 
ſeparate points, in the ſewing up of croſs or traverſe wounds. 

InTERMITTENT Pu/ſe [with phyſicians] a pulſe which is held up 
or ſtopped by the fit for a while, and then beats again. 

To InTermi'x, verb af [intermixtum, ſup. of intermiſceo, from 
inter and miſceo, Lat. to mix, or of inter, Lat. and miſche, H. Ger.] 


to mingle, to join, to put ſomething between or among other things. 


Her perſuaſions ſhe intermixed with tears. Hayward. 
To IxTERMIx, verb neut. to be mingled together. 
IxTERMTXxTURE [of inter and mixture, from mixtura, ve 5 
The act of mingling bete een or among others. 2. Maſs formed by 
mingling bodies. Some intermixtures of the divided bodies with thoſe 
employed. Boyle. 3. Something additional mingled in a mais. An 
mtermixture of levity. Bacon. | 
InTExmu'nDaxe [of inter and mundanus, Lat. the world] relating 
or pertaining to the ſpace between worlds, according to the ſuppoſition 
of Epicurus, ſubſiſting between orb and orb. The vaſt diſtances be- 
tween theſe great bodies are called intermundane ſpaces. Locke. 
InTeRMU RAL Space [of intermuralis, from inter and murus, Lat. 
a wall] a ſpace betwixt two walls. EE, | 
Ix TERM TUAL [of inter and mutual] mutual, interchanged, In- 
rer before mutual is improper. - By intermutual vows proteſting. Da- 
niels Civil Mar. | 
 InTE'rN; adj. [interne, Fr. internus, Lat.] inward, inteſtine, not 
foreign. Her riches are intern and domeſtic. Howe. 
InTz'snar interne, Fr. interno, Tt. and Sp. of internus, Lat.] 1. 
Inward, not outward. Such internal veneration for good rules. 
Locke: 2. Intrinfic, real, not depending on external accidents. The 
internal rectitude of our actions. Rogers. . b 
- InTERNAL Angler [in geometry] are all angles made by the fides 
ef any right lined figure within; alfo the two angles between the pa- 
rallel lines on each fide the eroſſing live; as A, B, and C are called 
the internal Angles, and are always equal to two right angles. See 
plate TV, fig. 13. ; | 
InTexnal Digefives [with phyſicians) fuch as are preſcribed to 
Prepare the body by purgation, by rendering the humours fluid; 
thinning. &:c, clammy or rough ſubſtances, and tempering ſuch as 


are fharp. - 
InTERNALLY, adv. [of internal] 1. Inwardly. 2. Mentally, 
intellectually. By faith and the ſpirit of God internally united to 


Chriſt. Taylor. | 
InTERNALNEss [of internal] inwardneſs. 


- Is TERNECINE, adj. [internecinas, Lat.) endeavouring mutual de- 


Th' Egyptians worſhip'd gods, and for 
Their faith made znternecine war. Hudibras, 
Arras cio. Fr. [iterncco, Lat.] maflacre, flaughter. Natural 
ak out into wars and 
erarcions.. Ha Sis 
IxT*:x0%D1 Maſculi, Lat. [im anatomy] certain muſcles: in the 
llicis. | | 
 AxT2zwoDIom, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fpace betwixt the join- 


- 


- 1 e of the bones of the fingers and toes. 


? 


- Eweenthe bones 


_  ESadicial #t29e/[ttian'ts fulficicnt. Ayhipe. 


INTERN TiO [intermnce, Fr. internunxio, It. internuncio, Sp. of in- 
ter and nuntiu., Lat.] an agent for the court of Rome, in the courts 
of foreign princes, here there is not an expreſs nuntio. 

ANN Myfrulus Auris, [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 


ear which lies in a bony channel, cavated in the bone called vs 


Myſculi [in anatomy} the muſcles of the hands be- 
Wich mode dhe fingern. 

. Trerezoss1 Prdts n Ven mufcles of the toes ariſing 
from the olla metatarſi of the lefter toes, and falling down into tlie 
it intẽrnode of euch toe fide ways. Nen! 
_ InTERPELLA'T10N, Fr. [interpellatio, Lat. 
"atice ; Mio a ſammons, a call upon. One 


InTERrO's8E1 


- 


interruption or difturb- 
tation, monition or ex- 


1% InTERPLEA'D [of entre and plaiger, Er, ] to diſcuſs or try a point 


Wach avcidenitally "Falls out, before the determination of the main 


cauſe: as when two ſeveral perſons are found heirs to land by two 
Feveral offices, and the thing is brought in doubt to which of them 


polo, Lat.] 1. To alter from the original co 


poſteſfion "oupht to be given; ſo chat they muſt intern 

mally try between themſelves who is the right ante tel, 1. e. fors 
ToInTE'RPOLATE, verb ad. [interpoler, Fr. interpolatun fup. of 

P. Of 1e 

thing not genuine or written by the . * Inſert ſome 

into à place to which it does not belong. Another 1; ol zny thin 


by dolon, or, as ſome think, interpolated by 1 . cit 
0 renew, 


to begin again, to carry on with intermiſſions. eech ' 
firſt nds, part! y interpolated and interru — That moti of the 
Ix T ERTOLA“T Io, Fr. {from interpolate) the act of ne ; 

a falfifying an original by putting in ſomethin which wi "aiPing; 
authors copy; alſo that which is ſo inſerted. J ave Chan OE I, 
tion of ſome of the Latin verſes and made fome ine, la, 8 * 
to Pope. This liberty of adding to, and taking from 4 nul 
is one /pecies of thoſe ious PRA Ups, by which the grand : W 
ſupported itſelf from its firſt riſe down to the preſent day i * es 
c. 2. v. 10. compared with 2. Tim. c. 4. v. 2. and , = by 
18, 19. Tl give you one fingle inſtance out of many: me 0 
Baſil, in the latter half of the fourth century, ode fo rhe 
like our modern doxology into his church, he was immediate] 2 
with 7nrovation. In reply to which, he confeſſes, that % 2 
doxology, for which his adverſaries pleaded, viz, the aſeribin 1 
to G the FAT ER thro” his Son and Spirit, was the 1 0 
one in che forzgoing century; as indeed St. Jvsrix tells uz it 1 
practice of the church in his days [See Doxotocy and Loet 
compared] Nay more; he [i. e. St. Baſil] is ſo muc t a lol fy 
any authentic preſident in the public /iturgres of the iy that he 1 
obliged to have recourſe to what he calls a neun and trevidlthng 1 
a private form, uſed (as he ſuppoſes) tie out of ming, And wh 
ſearching for authorities in the works of St. Ortces, Ikeynys CLe- 
MENS RoMaN, and other anbenicene writers, he is not able to produce 
one paſſage that is clearly in point. Whereas in ou: prejent and eren 
beſt editions of the antenicene both liturgies and private witers, ye 
find a plenty of thoſe very doxologies, for which St. Baz, a th 


eus, La 
a queſtic 


fourth century, ſearched; but, with all his literature, ſearched jr F INTE! 
vain, How come this? Lanſwer with the poet, | r. 
| _ mou manifeſta FiDES, danuiimgque pateſcunt | E form of! 
But, alas! this is but one inſtance out of mary: CLarke, in tis G,. ks 
ture Doctrine, p. 302, and in his reply to Nelſon, p. 206, has men- kb 
tioned ſome liberties of this kind, that affect the sack Werne q nil : 
themſelves; and no doubt but others might be pꝛoduced; as $t, Fer- | 3 
PHANIUsS himſelf confeſſes upon Lake, c. 22, v. 44, andbi; feat um * a 
as it were great drops of blood, Of which text he ſays, gbd, sp. has 
Ofc. i.e. the o THODOX on? of fear took it away.“ CAE ne in 0 
Id ENRUu, p. 260. And if the reader deſires frthr (ztsfatlion on To Is 
this head, I mean of foryery in general, he may conſult that elaborate W rerrampir 
comment which My has given upon one of the qr ud texts War: b 
Meoe's works, Ed. Lond. p. 687, c. compared vith what we have 4 thing by | 
already offered under the words, CREED, BiBL1iotapaisn, Euxoul- charge. ( 
Ans, BRanDEUM, Cc. ; Winterpoſitic 
InTERPOLA'TOR, Lat. . Fr.] one that interpolates or rterrupt n 
ſoiſts in counterfeit paſſages, a falſiſier of original writings by r- Fo ſeparate 
polations. You or your interpolator. Sæbiſl. | Ixrrxe 
IxTERroO'saL, /ubft. [of interpoſe] 1. Interpoſtion, agency be. See 
tween two perſons. The iterpeſal of my lord of Canterbury's con. Tr: 
mand for the publication. 'Sozrh. 2. Intervention. Incercepted by Nor 
the interpoſal of the benighting element. Gl/arvile. F INTERR: 
To InTEerPo'se, verb a. Tinter poſer Fr. interporrt, l. inte gf, Interroption 
ſup. of interpono, Lat.] 1. To put in or between, to make intent th, 2 


nient. Some weeks the king did honourabl) inte ef. Bain. £ IrTERRL 


To thruſt in as an obſtruction, interraption, or inconremene® ' \hTERRL 


man frailty will too often interpeſt itielf. Swift. Fs —_ „ Lat.] 1 
. e The common father of mankind feaonat, Py 7 Age 
ed his . Woodward. | ; ent by th 
727. In r ER OSE, verb nuf. 1, To mediate, to ad e | InTERSC, 
ties. 2. To put in by way of interruption, to intermeddle ed others. Flaced betw 
InTzxPo'srR [of irterpoſe} 1. One that comes (wee Che th | LITITS 
No reſt be interpo/er between us twain, Shulgprarts 7: | [or ſhoulder. 
interpoſes as a mediator, any intervenient agent. lat) 1. The called the ſf 
InTERP0s1'TION, Fr. [interpoſitione, It. of intefpefi or difference 8 Ireasc- 
act of ſtepping in or concerning one's ſelf in a buſineſs Tnterrenity ion places b 
between two parties, mediation, agency betwcel, 5 0. 1 — ; 
agency. 3. Intervention, ftate of being placed 'vng The thi Ne OG 
reaſon of the entire #:terpofition of the earth. Raligb. 4 | 103 3 
A ſhelter and a kind of ſhading cool CO te] to 
Tnterpefetion, as a ſummer's cloud. Mi, | I. ir. |. . 
5 3 verb at. eee = aullate, dle {ante 
pretar, Sp. of interpreter, Lat.] to expound or e of dreams f / 
We, 4 4eripher, to — * expoſition. {nt#P1" 4 rr 
Daniel. | | or that i : 
' IXTERPRETABLE [iferpretabilis, Lat.] that N iurprnul Ie 
to be expounded or deciphered. Theſe fingulan p ny, at 
from mote innocent caufes. Collier. ele 5p. 
INTEX R ETA“TIox, Fr. [Linterpretaione, 1. by mig 
interpretatio, Lat.] 1. An expoſition, the ſenſe give erpretati 


or tranflation, a commentary, the act of interpret g «yp, cler 
will miſquote our looks. Shakeſpeare. 3. as mere) _—_ 
plaining. To give us the interpretation and i” Qed by r 

InTERPRETATIVE,. 2. [of interpret] collie 4 an 60001919 


| 
The rejecting their conditions may juttly be Uo” i» cl. 
etative och ſpeiks © 


ſiding with hereſies. Hammond. 

© -InTe"xPRETATIVELY; av. [of interpr 1 

lected by interpretation. The Almighty interpr + in 

in this manner, Ray. 9 g terpretatore k. 1 2 
INTERPRETER: [interprete, Fr. and Sp. 4 explains the * 112 

pres, or inter pretator, Lat.] r. A perſon 7 tor, an expo 

words or writings of another perſon, an cr” 

2, Atranflator, 

IxrrRrU'vcrton, Fr. 


| at) 2 
[from inter and pou keel re 
by pricks or points, ſet between, 2 pointing *. e 
tences. e 5 Fr. nter, 
o Lurz R [of in and terra, Lat. , 
bury or lay under ground. See INTER: 


| ;nteiregno, It. of Lat.] the vacancy 
en he death or depoſition of one king, 


| reſtoration of another. . 
and he g1'GN [nterregne, Fr. interregnum, Lat.) vacancy of the 
INTERR dere could not be any interrcign or ſuſpenſion of title. 


urss-a Ex, Lat. r perſon who governs during an mus. Pa 

while there =—_ 1, 5 neut. [interroger, Fr. interrogar, Sp. of 

To INTE 'RROGATE, 8 : 

iterrogarts It. and Lat.] to aſk, to put |] = . OHA 
To INTERROGATE, verb act. to queſtion, o examine. 

lur sse a/r10N, Fr. [ interrogazione, It. interrogacion, 

Lat.] a queſtion put, an examining or enquiry. Si 

Nate of INTERROGATION, 2 Point of diſtiuction denoting a queſtion, 
uked thus (7) as, Is this conſiſtent with common tonelty ? 

Er ENA TI0n [with rhetoricians] is a figure that is very com- 

figurati ; 

| he — he would perſuade, and cauſes him to addreſs 3 

he ſays to them by way of queſtion. : An more nr 2 won r 

Ry ere Sone, reren this fry u oneof the more 

zu his treatiſe of the SUBLIME, repreſe ! 

rage vivid kind, and which gives not only a greater force and 

fiirit, but alſo credit to _ is _ a „For = 5 W= * | 

impreſs us moſt, when they do not ſeem to have been urn, 

| — by the _— * the eaker LEM war” out of 5 _ 

| or ſubjcR itſelf.” LoxnGin., de ſublim. Pearce, p. 72. 

| 11 only ad that this celebrated critic ranges the interrogation, as 

| Our _ r has done, under = ny core ok and ca 
cordin OMER, Who was a perfect maſter o nature, has given us 

whole 74 of theſe inpaſfonate forms of ſpeech, in that reply which 

bis incenſed hero makes to CHs. [had ꝙtn. I. 337. 341. : 
IvTegro'GhTIVE [interrogatif, Fr. interrogativo, It. of interrogati- 

ous, Lat.] that interrogates or aſks, denoting a queſtion, expreiled in 

W 2 queſtionary form of words. 

| [yTerROGATIVE [with grammarians] certain pronouns, &c, uſed 

in aking queſtions 3 as, who ? what? which? 1 

| InTERRO'GATIVELY, adv. [of interrogative] in the manner or 

ſorm of a queſtion. 

F InTERRO'GAaTOR [of interrogate] one who aſks queſtions. 

ITERRO'GaTORY, ſubt. [interrogatoire, Fr.) a queſtion, an en- 

quiry. To put interrogatories unto him. Sidney. | 

D  I\TERRO'GATORIES [interrogatoires, Fr. interrogatorio, It. interro- 

| gatorios, Sp. of interrogatoria, Lat.] queſtions. | 

1 0 InTzrrOGaTORY, adj. [inter rogatoire, Fr. interrogatorio, It. and 

p. /nterrogatorins, Lat.] pertaining to an interrogation or examin- 

& ation, containing or 3 a . — 

To IxrERRU Pr, werb act. [interrompre, Fr. interrompere, It. in- 

vrrumpir, Sp. interruptum, ſup. of interrumpo, from inter and rumpo, 

Lat. to break] 1. To break or take off, to hinder the proceſs of any 

bing by breaking in upon it. Neither tree nor buſh to izterrupt his 

charge. Clarendon, 2. To hinder, to ſtop one from proceeding, by 

Interpaſition. Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe, neither 

e. N in the midſt of their talk. Eccliiaſticus. 3. To divide, 

7:7 2 | | 
[ tg part. paſſ. for interrupted. 

| , DEEIT thou what rage 

Tranſports our *. OIL whom no bounds, 

Nor yet the main abyſs wide interrupt can hold. Milton. 

; IxreERRU PTEDLY, adv, [of interrupted] not in continuity, with 

Werruption, not without ſtoppages. Reflected more or leſs interrupt- 


2 
* 


Sp. of inter- 


N 


rigatin, 


— © — 
— oﬀ— > ns 


. 
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. * 


. Co 

E RTERRU'PTER [of interrvpt] one who i . 

krERRV'Priox, Fr. [interruzione, It. interrupcitn, Sp. of interrup - 

„ Lat.] I. Intervention, interpoſition. 2. A diſcontinuance or break- 

ns off, interpoſition, breach of continuity. Severed from the con- 

nent by the interruption of the ſea. Hale. 3. Hindrance, let, ſtop. 
InTERSCA'PULAR, adj. [of inter and ſcapula, Lat. the ſhoulder] 


Flaced between the ſhoulders. - | 
| InTERSCAPULAR (in anatomy] a' proceſs or knob of the (capula 
or ſhoulder-blade, in that part of it which riſes, and is commonly 
(Called the ſpine. EV SIR 10 | — 8 

| InTenscaPULaR1A, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cavities or hol- 
: 1 between the ſhoulder-blades and the vertebræ or turning 
e | 


= To InTenc'p verb. at. [inter/cindo, from inter and ſcindo, Lat. 
$9 cut] to eut in two in the midſt, to cut off by interruption. 
| To {x TERSCRI'Be, verb ad, ¶ interſcribo, from inter and ſcribo, Lat. 
© write] to write between, to interline. 
zurkRScRTyTION, Lat. an interlineation or writing between. 
Arrrsreanr, adj. [interſerans, Lat.] cutting in two in the mid- 
any ching into parts. 2855 2 
r rs [in heraldry] pertranſient lines, which croſs one 


| To Ir Ens z“'er, werb af. [interſefum, ſup. of interſecs, from i 
'TE , ace. . , m inter 
| * Lat.] to cut off in the middle, to divide — other . 


| To InTzrsz'cr, verb neut. to meet and croſ: 
Pot where thels Ties mere. Wifeman, ct 


bl 


lireese'cTION, Fr inter/ezione, It. of i 
'TERSE CTION, Fr. e, It. of interſectio, Lat.] the act of 
ine off in the middle, the point . 


. — os Re or meeting aloft. Worton, - 
| TION [with mathematicians] ſignifies the 
or Plane by 8 ; and thus hey 
is à right line. 
| 0 erte n, verb a8. 
er and ſemen, Lat. _ 


cutting off 6ne 
they fay the mutual inrerſrcrion of 


interſeminatum, ſap, of interſemins, 
to low among or between. 

a, linterſertum, ſup. of interſero, from inter 
to put in between other things. If I may in- 
olophical ſpeculation. © Brerexoood. 5 
been any eg of interfers] an inſertion, or what is inſerted be- 


* hrexzue'ck F ” * ; : < * 
— , ater x ite 
tone thing apa! {6 — cboguer, Fr.] a claſhing or hitting 


Win ne oe ad. [Pomtechoqutr, Fr.] to claſh or hit 'one 


To Invrxs' Ar, verb act. 
to ſo w] to 


philo 


ö , 
dert a mort 


ve diſcourſe, paſſion continually carries an orator 


by himſelf, others by the intervention of natural means. I. 


InTER$01'Line [with huſbindmen] the laying of one kind of eartu 
upon another. ; | 

I'nTERSPAcE [of inter, between, and Jpatium, Lat.] a ſpace be- 
tween things. | 

To INTERSPE'RSE, werb ad. [of inter and /þarſum, ſup. of ſpargo, 
Lat.] to ſcatter or ſprinkle here and there, or among other things. A 
void ſpace interſpenſed amongſt bodies. Locke. 

InTER8eB'RS10N [of intenperſe] the act of ſcattering here and there. 
The inzer/perfion of now and then an elegiac or a lyric ode. Watts. 

InTz8RSPE RUM Vacuum, Lat. See V acoyuy;, 

InTERsPINALES Colli [with anatomiſts] the name of five pair of 
ſmall muſcles of the neck, ariſing from the upper parts of each double 
ſpinal proceſs of the neck, except of the ſecond vertebr, and end in 
the lower part of all the ſaid double ſpines. ; 

InTERsSPIRA'TION [from inter and Jpiro} the act of breathing be- 
tween, a fetching breath. | 

INTERSTE'LLAR, @dj. [of inter and fellarit, Lat. pertaining to a 
ſtar] being between or among the ſtars, intervening berween the ſtars. 
The interſiellar ſky hath ſo much affinity with the itar, that there is a 
rotation of that as well as of the ſtar. Bacon. 

INTER5TELLAR Parts.of the Univerſe [in aſtronomy] thoſe parts 
which are without and beyond our ſolar ſyſtem; in which there are 
ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other ſyſtems of planets, moving round the fixed 
ſtars, as the centres of their reſpective motions, as the ſun is of ours; 
and fo, if it be true, as it is not improbable, that every {ach ſtar may 
thus be a ſun to ſome habitable orbs moving round it, the inter/iellar 
world will be infinitely the greateſt part of the univerſe. 
 InTERsTICE, Fr. [inter/titio, It. interflitium, Lat.] 1. A diſtance 
or ſpace between one thing and another. 2. The time between one 

act and another. The interſtices of time. A. lic. 

InTERSTI TIAL, adj. [ot interſtice] containing interſtices, having a 
ſpace between. The 7zter/itial divition. Brown. © 

InTERTE'XT, adj. [intertextus, Lat.] interwoven. 

InTeRTE'XTURE [zntertexo, Lat.] the act of weaving between. 

INTERTRANSVERSA'LES Colli [in anatomy] certain muicles between 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, of the fame ſize 
and figure with the interſpinales. 

To IxTERTwI' NE, or to INTERTW1'ST, werb act. [of inter and 
twine, or twiſt] to unite by twiſting one in another. 

I'nTERVal [interwalle, Fr. intervallo, It. entrevalo, Sp. of intre- 
wailum, Lat.] 1. The diſtance or ſpace between two extremes of a 
place, interſtice, void or vacant ſpace. Through any one iter va 
of the teeth. Newton. 2. Time paſſing between any two aſſignable 
points. The interval; between every war being ſo ſhort. SS. 3! 
Remiſſion of a diſtemper or delirium. His intervals of ſenſ&@being 
few and ſhort, left but little room for the offices of devotion. Atterbury. 

INTERVAL [in muſic} the difference between two ſounds in reſpect 
of grave or acute, or that uin, ſpace terminated by two ſounds 
differing in gravity or acuteneſs. | 

INTERVAL of the Fits of eaſy Reflection, or of eaſy Tranſmiſſion of the 
Rays of Light [in opties] is the ſpace between every return by a fit, 
and the next return. | | | 

To InNTERVE'NE, verb neut. [interwvenire, It. interwenio, Lat.] te 
come between things or perſons, to make intervals, to be intercepted. 
Every croſs accident that can interwen. Taylor. | 

IxTERVENE, /ub/t. {from the verb] oppoſition or perhaps interview. 
A word now obſolete. They had ſome tharper and ſome milder dif- 
ferences which might eaſily happen in ſuch an intervene of grandees. 
Wotton, | MESS | 

InNTERVE'NIENT, adj. [interveniens, Lat. interwenant, Fr.] interve- 
ning or coming in between, interpoſed, paſſing between. I intermit 
things zntervement. Wotton. ' OE 5 
_ InTEeRveE'NTION, Fr. iter ventio, Lat.] 1. An interpoſition, the ſtate 
of being interpoſed. The intervention of that lax membrane. Holder. 
2. Agency between perſons. God will judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs by the intervention of the man Chriſt Jeſus. Atterbury, 3. A- 
ency between antecedents and conſecutives. Some 2185 he does 

range. 

To INT EXVE AT, verb. act. [ interverto, from inter and . 
5 turn] to turn to another courſe, The duke interverted the bargain. 

ot ton. T n 
„ InTerview [entreveve, Fr.] mutual fight, a fight of one another. 
It is commonly ufed for a formal and appointed meeting or conference 


between perſons. 
 Ivrexyvicila'TiON, the at of watching or waking between 
[interwolve, Lat.] to involve one thing 


* 


whiles. 
To IxTERVOLVE, verb at. 
with another. | 
InTERvo'LvED, part. adj. [of inter and volve] rolled one within 
Mazes intricate, | 
Eccentric, intervolv'd, yet regular. Milton. | 
To Intzrwea've, verb ach. pret. interwove, part. pail. interwove, 
?nterwoven or interweaved [of inter and weave; from peapan, Sax. 
weven, Du. and L. Ger. weben, H. Ger.) to weave in, with, or amon 
any thing elſe, to intermingle. Trees thick in!erwoven. Milton. W 
intemmuoue with ſighs. Milton. So interweav'd, fo like, ſo much the 


ſame. Denham. | 
44. [of inter and wiſh] to wiſh mutyally to 


To InTErwi'sh, verb 
each other. — 
What tyrants and their ſubjects interwsh, 
All ill fall on that man. Donne. | 
' InTzRwo'ven, part. adj. [of interweave)] weaved or woven with or 
among. | | 
| en [inteftabilis, Lat.] 11 or unqualified to make 
a will. Rendered infamous and inteſlable. Ayliſfe. | 
INTE'STATE, adj. A e. Lat. inteftat, Fr. inteftato, It.] dying 
without making a will, wanting a will. 'Inte/ffaze death. Dryden. 
InTesT1'NA Gracilia, Lat. ith e hs ſmall guts. 
InTz'sTINAL, adj. Fr. belonging to the guts, The ixte/ipal tube. 


Arbathno P | 1 120 b : x and S. 
InTg'sSTINE, adj. [inteftjus, Lat. inteftin, Fr. inteſizno, It. a þ 
1. Inward, d La be, not external. "Theſe inward aud in... 
teſline enemies to prayer. Dappe, 2. Contained in the * 12 
line ſtone and ulcer. Milun. 3. Domeſtic, not foreign. I 


INT 


whether the word be properly uſed in the following example of Shake- 

ſpeare. Perhaps for mortal and inteſtine ſhould be read mortal interne- 

cine. Johnſen. 15 

Since the mortal and inteffine jars | 
Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us. Shak-ſpeare. 
INTESTIN E War, a civil war, as it were within the bowels of a 
ſtate or kingdom, | 

InTEsTINE Motion of the Parts of Fluids, where the attracting cor- 
puſcles of any fluid are elaſtic, they muſt of neceſſity produce an inte- 
ſtine motion; and this greater or leſſer according to the degrees of 
their elaſticity and attractive force. 

IxrESsT INES, Fr. [inteflini, It. inteſtinos, Sp. of inteſtina, Lat.] the 
entrails, the bowels, the inward parts of any living creature. 

InTE'sT1INUM, Lat. a bowel or gut. 

InTEsTINUM Rectum, Lat. the trait gut. 

To InTHRA'L [of ia and thrall, from Spezl, Sax. a ſlave] to en- 
ſave, to bring into bondage, to ſhackle. A word now ſeldom uſed, 
1 _ in proſe. Thoſe people which he has ſubjected and inthralled. 

aleigh. 

farms drnnt [of e 
ing into bondage. the ſtate of being enſlaved. 

Sent from God to claim 
His people from inthralment. Milton. 

To IxTRO'NE, or To IxTRONI “zB, verb act. [inthronizatum, 
Lat. in- hroniſer, Fr.] to ſeat or place on a throne, to raiſe to royalty. 
One chief in gracious dignity inthron'd. Thomſon. | 

InTHRON1Za'T10N, an inſtalment, the act of placing on the throne 
or ſeat of majeſty. 

To Inci'Te, verb act. [prob. of in and xihran, Sax. to over-per- 
ſuade, or acti/er, Fr] to allure or draw in by fair words, &c. See 
EnTice. - 

InT1'cEMENT [from entice, 
or drawing in, Se 

In'Timacy [of intimate] cloſe familiarity. To confine our friend- 
ſhips and intimac ies to men of virtue. Regers. - 2 a 

i” NA ſubſl, | iniimus, Lat. intime, Fr. intimo, It. intimado, 
Sp.] a familiar friend. e ee e ene 

InTiMaTE, adj. (intime, Fr. intime, It. inti mado, Sp. of intimus, 
Lat.] 1. Familiar, particular, cloſely acquainted. 2. Inward, inte- 
ſine, inmoſt. Fear being io intimate to our natures, it is the ſtrongeſt 
bond. Tillaſſon. 3. Near, not kept at a diſtance. He was honoured 
with an intimate and immediate admiſſion. South. 

To I'nTIMATE, verb ad. {intimare, It. and low Lat. intimer, Fr.] 
to give to underſtand, to hint, to point out indirectly or not very 

lainly. 8 Heh 5 

pt 8 adu. [of intimate] 1. Familiarly, particularly, with 
_ cloſe friendſhip. 2. Cloſely, with intermixture of parts. 3. Nearly, 

inſeparably. | 

I'xrimacy [of intimate] great familiarity, ſtrict friendſhip. 

InTima'T10N, Lat. and Fr. {intimazzione, It of intimatio, Lat.] a 
hint, an obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. 

I'nT1ME. ad. [intimus, Lat.] ina ard, being within the maſs, not ex- 
ternal nor on the ſurface. An in. ine application ot the agents. 

To InTi'mipaTE | intimider, Fr. intimidire, It. of in and timigus, 

at.) to put in fear, to frighten, to diſhearten, to make cowardly. 

4 IxT1M1DA'T10N [of intimidate] the act of affrighting or putting in 

fear. 

ITI“ E. adj. See EnTiRE. | 
To InTi'TLE [intituler, Fr. intitolare, It. intitulàr, Sp. of intitulo, 

Lat.] to give a utle. See ExnTiTLE. 

 InT1ITLEo, part. adi. [of intiile, intituli, Fr.] having a title, name 

or ſubſcription ; alſo having a right to claim, &. 
InTITULA'T10N, Fr. [iti olaa ione, It.] an intitling. 

Turo [1nto, Sax.] 1. A prepoſition, noting entrance with regard 
to place. To put into them a living ſoul. Locke. 2. Noting penetra- 
tion beyond the outſide, or ſome action which reaches beyond the ſu- 
perficies. To look 121 letters already opened or dropt, is held an un- 
r act. Pope. 3. Noting a new ſtate, to which any thing is 

rought by the agency of a cauſe. They naturally ſpread themſelves 
into lakes. Addiſon. | | 


ſlavery, ſervitude, or the act of bring- 


See ENT1CEMENT] the act of alluring 


I'nToL [of ia and vol, Sax. tol, Du. and L. Ger. ] cuſtom paid for 


commodities impor tee. ey, 
IxOLENA BTE, Fr. and Sp. [intollerabile, It. of intolerabilis, Lat.] 
- 1. Unſufferable, not to be borne with or endured, having any quality 
in a degree too powerful to be endured. Our load will be as intolera - 
Zle as it is unreaſonable. Taylor. 2. Bad beyond ſufferance, | 
. InTo'LERaBLENEss [of zntolerable] unbearableneſs, Wc. 
© INTO'LERABLY, adv. [of intolerable} to a degree beyond ſufferance, 
unſufferably. | 
NTO'LERANT, adj. [intolerant, Fr.] not enduring, not able to en- 
dure. The powers of human bodies being limited and intolerant of 
exceſſes. Arbuthnot. 
. To Inro'ms, verb ad. from in and tomb; entemier, Fr.] to put in 
a tomb, to bury. | | | 
To I'nTonaTE. werb neut. [intonare, It. and Lat.] to thunder or 
make a rumbling noiſe. | 
-  InToxa"T10n, Fr. [Pintonare, It.] 1 
tone 'or key, by the chanter in a cathedral, 
2. Fo act of thundering. 
0 


. In muſic, 1s the giving the 
to the reſt of the choir, 


Ix rox E. verb neut. [from intono, or rather from tone, intonner, 
Fr.] to make a flow protracted noiſe. Aſs intones to aſs. Pope. 
To IxTo'rxT, verb af. [intortuo, Lat.] to twiſt, to wreath, to 
wring. A canal v riouſly intorted and wound up together, Arbutbnot. 
To IxTOXIcATE, vb. af. [refficare, It. entofigdr, Sp. intoxico, 
| {rom 59 taxicum, Lat: a poiſonous potion] to make drunk, to ine- 
riat. The more a man drinketh of the world, the more it intoxica- 
mths, Bacon. Es | | 
© INTOXICATION. [of intoxicate} the act of making drunk or fuddling, 
the ſtate of being drunk, inebriation, ebriety. I | 
 IntaaCTaBLE  [intraitatle, Fr. intratrabile, It. intratable, Sp. of 
intra&abilis, Lat.) 1. Not to be managed. 2. Violent, . 
_ pbinate, ungovernableg/upruly, . 
cg nes [of jutrafable] obltinaey, perverſeneſs, un- 
qyernableſs, upmanageablencſs.. _... + . 9 
NM $I ABLE, adv; (of iurracfubit] ungovernably, ſtubbornly. 
„20 , 


* 


INT 


InTtra'ngots [intrancus, Lat.] 
InTRANQUI LLITY [of in and 


that is within, inn 
tranquillit 


reſt, To relieve that intrazquillity which make, men dieneß, Want rt 

in their beds Temple. MPatient of Ivin To In' 

InTrRa'nseD [of in and tranſe, Fr.] caſt into by ; „ Sp. « 

ENTRANCED. | nt. Miter. $ Face, Of 

InTra'nsrTIVE [intranſitivus, Lat.] 1. N I 1. 2 
SE a 8 Not paſſin ' ; Locke. 

2. [In grammar] A verb intramfitive is that which f b nd mother auler 4 
not conceived as having an effect upon any obj =" nifles an aticg w. Wh 
Clarke's Lat. Grammar. Vet, as a Ms, Iu 110 writl 

InTrRansMuU TABLE [of in and tranſmutable) that [xTROI 
d into any other ſubſtance. Experienced Chemiſ Cannot be chez. on or 
Iver to be intranſmutable. Ray. * 0 affirm Quick. rice, As 
To InTra'e [ attraper, Fr. attrapare, It. entrays,; [xTRO 
in a trap, to inſa ire. See EN TRAT. Par, Sp) to each lidl, Le 
To IxTREA'SURE, verb act. [of in and treaſure] to flon, 
treaſury. SHaleſpeare. WW in; bringing 
To InTREA'T [of ix and traiter, Fr.] to oft humbly, { _ 
cate. | 40 0 ſappl. | Clarendon. 
/ . 17 1 . i ious mal 

3 [from iatreat] a ſubmiſiive acting, a fopplicat £ chem 
To InTRE'NCH, verb. af, [of in and trancher means 07 
atrincherar, Sp.] tr. To don with a trench or vin, l. Nate 
French army were intrench'd in their camp. 2. T0 1 "13 ©, the Serving © 
ey 5 | 10 break with he. INTRO! 

His face Lat. 20 

Deep ſcars of thunder had intren hd. 111 1 

To InTRENCH, verb neut. to encroach upon, to 155 95 3 
to cut off part of what belongs to another; with ihn We made inf odi b 
to intrench upon truth. Locke. ; ere not 4 3 
. InTRENCHANT, agj. [Ibis word, which is, L believe found only cinning 0 
in Shakeſpeare, is thus explained by one of his evi; Tue ;.,. * 2 InTRO! 

cant air means the air which ſuddenly encroaches and in Sor * 
ſpace left by any body which had paſted through it. How” 18 | 9 et 
lieve Shakeſpeare intended rather to expreſs the idea of india bh l E he ſhall b 

invulnerableneſs, and derived intrenchant from in, ptirie 5 1 
trancher, to cut, intremchant is indeed properly, not cutting, rather hen To In 
not to be cut: but this is not the only inſtance in which Skate ee the medin 
confounds words of active and paſſive ſignification. Ju;y/a] ny : he icht wit! 
divided, not to be wounded, indivilible. | fo In 
As ealy may'ſt thou the zztrenchant air to take a 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed, dialer = InTR 
INTRE'NCHMENT |retranchement, Fr. trincianerti, It] 1, lhe at of looki 
of intrenching with a breaſtworx. 2. An encroachment, mind. 
INTRENCHMENT [in the art of war] any work that defends a pol E. InTRO 
againſt the attacks of an enemy, and is generally taken for a wrench er whereby 
ditch. Iuxrxo 
Ix TRE“ PID [Zntrepide, Fr. intrepido, It. of intrefidu, Lat.) fearlels tering. 
undaunted, reſolute, daring, brave. ; . 
Argyle, . | the at o 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat = Ton: 
Of ſulphurous war on Teniers dreadful feld. nfm, one's ſelf 
Ix TRE PIT DIT y, or IN TRE“ PIDN FSS [rid te, Fr. intrefidita, I.] or get po 
undaun edneſs, fearleſneſs, courage. The 77d of theke dminue of violer 

tive mortals, who durſt venture to walk upon my boy without trem- _ 22 
bling. Sa. 7/7. | nog its 

_—_— adv, [of intrepid] fearleſly, courngeoully, daringly. force in 

He launches ſorward i»trepid.y. Pope. | things wh 

I'nraicacy, or VNTkiCaTENEss, perplexity, intnglement, if. - To Iv 
ficulty, involution, complication of facts or notions, Ie found fuch the recipr 
intricateneſs that he could ſee no way to lead him oat of the mate, of govert 

Sidney, Perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots and ita. C - TRY 
Addiſon. pt | , 1 

To ILNTRIcATE [intricatum, ſup. of intrice, Lat.] to intangle , 22 — 
perplex, to darken. Not proper, and now obſolete. Alterations of fr. | Na 
names have fo intricated or rather obſcur'd the truth of our pete f 3 
Camdem. | | : 
I'nTRICATE [intrigato, It. entricado, Sp. of intiicats, Lat, Lon n 
. . 75 ey the molt intri- Ixrxu 

plexed, intangled, involved, obſcure. Fit to conte) Jilin at 
. cate buſineſs to the underſtanding with the utmoſt clearnels, 4d oh — 0 

I'NTRICATELX, adv. [of intricate] in a perplexed urn 15 $20 _ 
perplexity, with complication or involution of cne . ga ; body E 
riety of fations into which we are ſo intricately engage © 1204 60 amy plac 
Ix TRI OUE [imtrigue, Fr. intrigo, It,] 1. A ſecret cette 1 are E ' Cloſe, af 
ning deſign, a plot, a private tranſaction, in which 1 * Juntary 
engaged ; ulually an affair of love. 2. Intricacy, wt z fable or way ſuit 
volution; little in uſe. Hale. z. The compficaton the oppoſite | entrufion 
poem. As theſe cauſes are the beginning of the 1 5 ſorm that INR. 
deſigns againſt that of the hero are the middle of it of the poen. tenemen 

difficulty or ;ntrigue which makes up the greatel part curring in a Jo I 

Pope. 4. An atiemblage of events or circumſtances dt e 

affair, and perplexing the perſons concered iu it. tot, to cabal, | of value 

To IxTRTGur, verb neut. [intriguers Fr.] te Pes ledge of 

to carry on an intrigue, or private deſigns. bo huſies bin rv 
InTRI'GUER (of intrigue ; intriguers Fr.] one V ne who purlues ter, com 

in private tranſactions, one who forms petty plots, 0 þ ag np 
women. DOE. ith ſe 2. In x 
IxTRI'GUINGLY, adv. [of intriguing] with intngue,“ | | 1 
lotting. * 5 | | 8 Fr. u. 3: Knoy 

: * Ix TRI/NSsIc, of IxTALTASIcAL r nerally neouſly ; 

trinjeco, It. and Sp. of intrinſecus, Lat. This wol 1. Toward real Cauſes is 

written intrinfical, though contrary . to * Haumond. ' Inty 
genuine, ſolid, natural, not accidental. Intriuſic Theſe meaſure the mind ig 

2. Not extrinſic, outward, or merely apparent. 4 of the When b 

laws of God not by. the intrinfecal 2 noſe iar; ob * 
Tillotſon. Intrinſic value. Rogers. 3. Intimate alu ocke, 
ſolete. He falls into intrin/ecal ſociety with Sir J dy: natural, Hooker, 
InNTR1'NSECALLY, adv. {of intrinſecal] 1, 1 evil, South p Out racy 
really. A lie is a thing abſolutely and intrin/eca . the more! IsTy 

Within, at the inſide. I he leſs be ſhewed Wit non“ wok 

wrought intrinſecally. Wotton. 3 f 

8 3 Tos * [of intrinſecal] reale ge. been bung N 
Hias 2%. [This word ſeems 90“ an nlexed; mh 8 
72 1 Perplerec 


formed between intricate and intrin/ecal. Jelſſis 
or complicated. * | 


I 
3 


of looking narrowly into. 
mind. Dryden, | 
E- InTROSUMPTION [in 
whereby animal bodies are increaſed. 
= INTROVE'NIENT, adj. [of intro and veniens, Lat.] coming in, en- 
& tering. The commixture of introvenient nations. Brown. 

1 nd verſum, ſup. of verto, Lat. to turn] 


che act of turning inwards. 


2. 
I 
73% 


| of value. 
led 


3: Know] 
neouſl 


places or 
72 


graduce à 


lx rRODο 


U 


perſon, the 


bringing 


Carendon. 


2. To 


introduces 


a 


Whatſoever 
ino writing 
perſon or place. 

oe, As an 10 
[xTRODU CTION) 
0, Lat.] 1+ 
e ſtate o 
any thing ne 
arſued the introduction of 
z. A preface to a book, 


yious matter. 


[IyTRODU CTI VE 
means or preparatory 
trodutive art, that mu 
Serving to bring in. 

InTRODU'CTOR [ 
Lat.] an introducer 

IxTRODU CTORY, 
zntroduce, ſerying as a means to 
Abo e. Boyle. 1 | 

| introgreſſio, Lat.] the act of going into, entrance. 

Fr.] the beginning of the maſs, the be- 


iutroductory 


- INTROGRE'SSION [12e 
| InTRO'IT, ſubft. [iniroit, 
ginning of public devotions. 


or diſcour. 
kx [of introduce 


2, One wh 
ducer or ſupporter, 
Fr. [introduzzone, It. 

& of ee, 

f being uſhere 
g new into notice or 
the liturgy, 


NT 


adverb, that ſignifies 


. werb act. [introduirts 


On. 


The a 


Lat.] 1. 
pe To intro 
bring ſomething into 
e. Broaun. 


InTRoM1's810N [intromifſio, 


he ſhall be brought to 
tate. 
To InTROMI 
the medium by which any thing enters. 
light without cold. Holder. 


CE 


, 


One 


within. 


Fr. introdurre, It. introdu- 


who co 


To bring or lead in, to uſher into a 
-duce into their minds ideas of infinity. 
to notice or practice. He ſhall i- 

3. To produce, to 
habits in children. Locke. 


ſcourſe by proper preparatives. 
J 1. 


give occaſion 
4.'To bring 


nducts another to a 


o brings any thing into notice or prac- 


of ambaſſadors, &c. 
adj. CLintroductus, introduforius, Lat.] ſervin 
ſomething further, previous. 


not as a teacher. Wotton. 
introduciòn, Sp. of intro- 
in or introducing to any place or 
in or conducted, 
practice. The archbiſhop had 
and the canons into Scotland. 
diſcourſe, c. containing pre- 


2. The a& of 


rfrom introduce; introduif, Fr.] 1. Serving as the 
to ſomething elſe. That great inſtrumental zz- 
| guide the mind into the former. South, 2. 


introducteur, Fr. introduttore, It. of introdudor, 


to 
his 


Lat.] 1. The act of letting or ſending 


in, A general intromi/ion of all ſects and perſuaſions. South. 2. [In 


the Scottiſh law] the act of intermeddling with another's effects. As 
an account for his intromi/ions. with ſuch an eſ- 


\ 


'T, verb af. [intromitto, Lat.] to ſend or let in, to be 
| Glaſs in 


the window 7n/r07:its 


To IxrGOSPE r, verb ad. [intro/pefum, ſup. of introſpicio, Lat.] 


1 to take a view of the inſide, to look into, to conſider. 


InTRosPE'CTION [introſpedio, Lat.] a view of the inſide, the act 


InTROvE'RS10N {of intro a 


To make an intraſpection into my own 


philoſophy] the taking in of nouriſhment, 


To Ix RUE, verb neut. [intrudere, It. intrudo, Lat.] 1. To thruſt 


any place or perſon, 
dloſe, aſter ſo long an iatruſion upon your meditations, Wake. 
Juntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. I handle an art no 
; y employment or fortune, and ſo ſtand charged with 
| enirufion and impertinency. Wotton. | 


way ſuitable to m 


one's {elf rudely into company or buſineſs, to intermeddle, to uſurp 
or get poſſeſſion of a thing unjuſtly, to come in unwelcome by a kind 
of violence, to enter without invitation or permiſſion ; commonly 
With zun. That this might ſo enter, as not to intrude, it was to 
bring its warrant from the ſame hand. South. 2. To encroach, to 
| force in uncalled or unpermitted; with into. Intruding into thoſe 
E things which he hath not ſeen. 3 Colo/ians. 
- To Ixrxu'oE, verb act. to force without right or welcome; with 
the reciprocal pronoun. Not to intrude one's ſelf into the myſteries 
of government. Pope, | 
F InTRU'DER [of iatrude] he who intrudes, an uſurper, one who 
E forces himſelf into company or affairs without right or welcome. 
Every. new intruder into the world of fame. 
| InTRUDER [in common law] one who gets poſſeſſion of lands that 
ate void by the death of a tenant for life or years, and differs from 
an abator, in that an abator enters upon lands void by the death of a 
{ tenant in fee. They were but intruders upon the poſſeſſion. Davies. 

InTeu'soN, Fr. and Sp. [intrufone, It. intruſio, Lat.] 1. An un- 
mannerly thruſting one's ſelf rudely into company, where one is not 
| acceptable, or into buſineſs; the act of thruſting or forcing a perſon 
or thing into any place or ſtate. The ſeparation of the part of one 
| body upon the 7»ry/fon of another. Locke, 2. Encroachment upon 
entrance without invitation or permiſſion, I may 


Addiſon. 


3. Vo- 


InTRuszoN [in law] a violent or unlawful ſeizing upon lands or 
ſſeſſer, by one who has no right to them. 


eie. 2. Seei 
Hooker, 3. Having t 
out raciocination. rhein intuitive 
Iurv'ixivzl x, adv. 
ate perception, 

ns hearts, who alone 
 ÞbTuur'sopxes, or 


3 


y accom 
Cauſes is dedu 


pany in 


tenements, void of a 
Io Iurav'sr, verb ad. [of in and truſt] to put in truſt with, to 
e with any ſecret commiſſion or thin 

None of the duke's officers were intrufted with the know- 


treat with confidence, to char 


of it. Clarendon. 
' TUITION [of zntuitus, intueor, Lat.] 1. Sight or view of a mat- 
ter, commonly uſed of mental view, immediate knowledge. Theſe 
Propoſitions we know by a bare ſimple iatuition of the ideas. Locke. 
2. (In metaphyſics] a perception of the certain agreement or diſa- 
| Ereement of any two ideas, immediately compared together. Locle. 
edge not obtained by the deduction of reaſon, but inſtanta- 
anying the ideas that are its object. All knowledge of 
, deductive, for we know none by ſimple intuition. Glanwille, 
Inturrive [intuitive, Fr. intuitiv 
mind immediately, 
When by com 


us, low Lat.] 
without the deduction or intervention of reaſon; 


1. Seen by the 


\paring two ideas together in our minds, we ſee their a- 
nt or diſagreement ; this therefore is called intuiti ue knowledge. 


SAG; 


ng, not barely believing. The intuitive viſion of God. 
he power of diſcerning truth immediately with- 
intellectual judgment. Hooker. 

. [of intuitive ; intuitivement, Fr. 
without deduction of reaſon, 


immedi- 
The ſearcher of all 


intuitively doth know who are his. Hooker, 
InTunzscexcy [intumc/centia, intumeſco, Lat.] 


INV 


the act of ſwelling, puffing, or tifing up; tumor, the ſlate of being 


ſwoln. 
Brown, 5 1 

Ixru'ROEScRENCE, or InTu'rGESENCY [of in and turgeſco, Lat.] 
the act or ſtate of ſwelling, ſwell. Not by attenuation of the upper 
part of the ſea, but intergeſcencies cauſed firſt at the bottom. Brown. 

Ix T v'sE, /ubft. [from intuſum, ſup. of intundb, from in and tundb, 
Lat. to beat] bruiſe. Spenſer. | 07 | 

To IX WINE, werb ad. [of in and twine] i. To twiſt or wreath 
together. This opinion, though falſe, yet inlavined with a true. 
Hooker, 2, To encompaſs, by circling round it, 

The veſt and veil divine : 
| Which wand'ring foliage and rich flowers inte. Dryden. 

To Inva'pe, verb ad. | envadir, Fr. invadere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
attack a country, to enter it hoſtily; Should he inwade any part of 
their country. Knolles. 2. To attack or ſet upon, to aſſail, to aſ- 
ſault. There ſhall be ſedition among men, and inwading one ano- 
ther. 2 E/dras. 3. To ſeize violently, to uſurp. to violate with the 
firſt act of hoſtility, to attack, not to defend. And virtue may repel 
tho' not invade. Dryden. | : | | 

Inva'per [of invade] 1. One that invades or enters with hoſtility 
into the poſſeſſions of another. Neither durſt they, as izwaders, land 
in Ireland, Bacon. 2. An affailant. 3. An encroacher, an intruder, 
Enlarged for the repelling and preventing heretical :nwvaders. Hammond, 

To Inva'LiaTE, verb act. [from in and vadis, gen. of was, Lat. 
a ſurety ; old records] to engage or mortgage lands. 

InvaDia'Ti0Nns [old records] mortgages or pledges. 5 

INVALE“scENcE {invaleſcentia, of invale/co; from in and wales, 
Lat.] health, ſtrength, force. TT EP „ 

Ix vA“LID [ia valide, Fr. invalido, It. and Sp. of invalidus, Lat.] 

1. Infirm, weak. 2. Of no force or ſtrength, of no cogency, that does 
not ſtand good in law. . e | 
Admitting motion in the heavens to ſhew , 8 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milion. 

To Inva'LiDaTE, verb act. [invalider, Fr. invalidare, It.] to weak- 
en, to make void, to deprive of force or efficacy. To invalidate 
ſuch a conſequence, Boyle. | . 

IxVALII PDE, h. Fr. one diſabled by ſickneſs or wounds. 
What beggar in the invalides, | 
With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten, 
Wiſh'd ever decently to die ? Prior. 80 
IxVELI“DIT v, or Inva'LIDNEss [invalidite, Fr. invaliditd, It.] 1. 
The nullity of an act or agreement, weakneſs, want of cogency. 2. 
Want of bodily ſtrength. This is no Engliſh meaning. That none 
who could not ng by age, ſicknefs, or invalidity, ſhould want. 
Temple. 1 GR 2 | 

Inva'LUaBLE [of in and valuable] ineſtimable, precious above 
eſtimation. The glorious and {valuable bleſſings of believing. At- 
terbury. 5 a 
 Inva'riaBlE {of in and variable, Fr. invariabilis, Lat.) unchange- 
able, conſtant, firm, ſtedfaſt. Known and 7zwariable ſigns. Brown. 

 Inva'RIABLENESS [of inwariable] immatability, conſtancy. 

Inva'RIABLY, adv. [of invariable} conſtantly, ſteadfaſtly, unchange- 
ably. He who ſteers his courſe invariably by this rule. Atrerbury. 
Inva's10n, Fr. and Sp. [invaſione, It. of invaſio, Lat.] 1. A de- 
ſcent upon a country, an hoſtile encroachment upon the rights or poſ- 
ſeſſions of another. We made an ixvaſion upon the Cherethites. 
1 Samuel. 2. An attack of an epidemical diſeaſe. What demon- 
ſtrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is its invaſſon and going 
off at certain ſeaſons. Arbuthnot. | 

Inva'sive, adj, [of invade] entering hoſtitely upon others poſſeſ- 
ſions, not defenſive. Not make more inv“ wars abroad. Dryden. 

Ix vx TED, or INV“ CHED [in heraldry} is fluted or furrowed, 
and is the reverſe of ingrailed, in that ingrailed has the points out- 
wards toward the field; whereas invected has them inwards, the or- 
dinary and ſmall ſemi:circles outwards toward the field. : 

Inve'crive, adj. [invetiivo, It. of inveclus, Lat.] railling, re- 
proachful, virulent, ſatirical, abuſive. His invectiue muſe. Dryden. 

Inve'cTive/ubP. [inve&e, Fr. invettiva, It. invectiua, Sp. and low 
Lat.] railing, ſharp, virulent words or expreſſions, A reproachful ac- 
cuſation, a cenſure in words or writing. Bitter inve&ives. Hooker. 

Inve'cTIvELY, adv. [of invedive] ſatirically, abuſively, reproach- 
fully, virulently. | 

Inve'cTivexess [| of invective] reproachfulneſs, virulence in 
words, Ge. 3 . 

To IxV ETON, verb ad. [inveho, Lat.] to rail, to declaim, to ſpeak 
bitterly 2 one, to utter cenſure or reproach; generally with 4a- 
gainſt. Inwveighing ſo ſharply againſt the vices of the clergy. Dryden. 

Invei'cuer [of inveigh] one that inveighs, a vehement railer. 
Theſe inveighers againſt Mercury. Wiſeman. 8 

To InvercLe, verb act. [of invogliare, It. Minſhew ; or aveugler, 
enaveugler, Fr. to make blind, Skinner and Junius] to allure, entice, 
or deceive with fair words, to wheedle, to perſuade to ſomething bad 
or hurtful. Deſigned to exalt our conceptions, not inveigle or de- 


They variouſly begin, continue, or end their intumęſcencies. 
1 


% 


tain our paſſions. Boyle. | | 5 
InverGLER 75 inveigle] a ſeducer, an enticer to ill. The prince 
clapt him up as his inweigler. Sandys, 


To Inve'Loe, verb ad. [enveloper, Fr. inviluppare, It.] to wrap up, 
to infold. See EnveLoers, J. 

Inve'NDIBLE. Ci avendibilis, from in and vendo, Lat. to ſell] unſale- 
able, that cannot be ſold. 

To Inve'nom [envenimer, Fr.] to poiſon, to infect. See Ex- 
VENOM. | : 

To Inve'nT 1 It. ynventar, Sp. inventar, Port. inven- 
ter, Fr. invenio, Lat.] 1. To find out, to conttive or deviſe, to pro- 
duce ſomething not made before. A ſcrew invented by Archimedes. 
Arbuthnot. 2. To forge, to contrive falſely, to fabricate. job 
things as thoſe men have maliciouſly invented againſt me. Swfan- 
nab. 3. To feign, to make by the imagination. Hercules“ meet - 
ing with pleaſure and virtue, was invented by Prodicus. 4ddiſon. 4. 
To light on, to meet with; obſolete. | 

Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, | 
Or Cybel's frantic rites have made them mad, Spenſer. 
8 C 8 e InyBate 


INV 3 . 
N v 


1 v 5 | 2 4 a 8 2 , | 
nvenTER [of ixver] 1. One who devifes ſomething new, or not InvesricabLe ad; of i 
3 [of inveſigate] that may bel. 


known before. As an iv 
1 >:4 g ent 1 . 
OT _ fabricates. ; er he was rich. Garth, 2. A forger, coverable by a rational diſcuſſion 
NVE NTIOM, Fr. [invenzione; 1 | Hooker, acuiuon, In { are] 
rr acl of Ce _— It. invenciin, Sp. of inventio, Lat.] To vi- | | uch fact they hel oy, wir, To. 
or ſom ange a con vance or device, a ſubtlety of mind,  Inve'sTIGATE, verb act. [ invel; 2 
covery _ — — in a man's 3 which ods e fi. — out by ſteps, to ſearch or feen ee It Lab, hy 
: ings that are new. Mine is the 8 the diſ- quiſition. Invſtigate th or enquire diligent] | to 45 
ing lyre. Dryden. 7 e is the inventian of the charm- I ve/i1gole the variety of moti Y, and b. trace g ' Inv 
. of channel conn et the by ler Fiel eee een . by 
mouth, which are of a late invention. 2 n to convey into the by rational dis. FR of tracing, ſearchin Cadion, dp. ff; [ * 
If th . 20. ay. 4. Forgery. . 2 gun tion. The invelt; ; 8 or findin Uveſiiog. Lat. to 
ou canft accuſe, | mination, A diligent ; e znve/ligation of try 8 any thiy | 
Do it with invention ſuddenl | ; 3 IN vSTIOGAr ft an Migation of my o th, Watt $ Out ji for t 
| 112 en by 83 ; : 1o [with gra 4 n territories. p, 2. E 
5. The thing invented. A ſince age "EE Shakeſpeare. er of finding the theme i grammarians] is the ories. P, Ius 
than artificial inventions. Sidney in natural ornaments, Ixvx'sTIT un, F me in verbs, the mood a method, 9 juundal: 
- Inv Eu rion (with logicians] e The act of givin f T. [inveſtidura, Sp. Pad &c, Mau. Jnundal 
Irma for demonſtration. | P arr of logic that ſupplies ar- or benefice. 2 Se right of g. - 6p th ollelono ar nd Ly 15 5 
INVENTION with 3 | | up to the po 1 5 wing the pol; Dy man. 12 at in 
7 of the lber e = —_— jr ay adds to the hiſ- P Coding ao 1 1 a} biſhops, 2 of theſe, br b To. 
- Inve'ntive [inventif, gs urn he gives it. white 7 T [of ix and we/fment] dreſs, clo ang 
ous this; wh 13 * _ Os It.] apt to invent, ingeni- Inv oy org 1 innocence. Sha Cn habit, Wits lore, { 
He had an inventive brain. 75 62 2 having the power of fiction; continuance of an e ht are Þ A [inveterat ; Bet law 
| * e „ron; Lat. 1. One that finds out ſomethi  Veteratensſs of, bis io, boy obſlnacy coufmed y bal hl | The 
onk that was the inventor of ord WY EGO e Your Prejudices. Aadiſon 1 . The inwerer Yume. Thea. 7 
n a Bacon:  Invs'reraTE Lanvin ee continent, gente rag 
In this upſhot purpoſes miſto 3 | teratus, Lat. Fr. inweterato, It. inch, x leaſe, 
IT . i. WW tor 
Inve'nTORIALLY; 4. [from i . Shakeſpeare. 4. b by. ! An znveterate and 8 eng continuance vo 
rial] in the aner of an inv aeg whence perhaps invento- tom of finnin * 59 continuance. A long Mans OPition, Bac, 1 
dizzy the arithmetic of m ry. To divide inventorially would To IxVx“ 1 frate Courſe and cal. rr 
rar — Fr.” Shakeſpeare. 1 ood ad Soha „verb act. [inveterer, Fr. in; ; | would g 
ventarium, Lat.] a catalogue of — It. inwventario, Sp. of in- tation bo vor hy 2 * by long continuance. : TVs, lat) t N inſpirati 
found in the poſſeſſion of a goods and chattels, particularly thole minds, B ad by tradition been infuſed and ancient tacit expec. gs 
every executor or n and appraiſed, which Fre T ay 1 | "erated into mens an ky 
whenever it ſhall be required. ta rene oy deliver to the ordinary, Reva Chew ry the act of growing into uſe by | my 
—_— in the inventory of their - nn = Eve are impoſture or Ae 4 5 ine g Wo Ina 
NVENTORY in co 1 an 8. da: hatred. key: E. EVELYR, 2. Li oh; mon 
| To Dove ron Ps) i — f „ ode 4 ere Wer 8 _ _ uſual ſenſe, Mean en] enn f. aka 
in a ca ogue. The philoſo Ko by er, T. to regiſter, to place Ixrvi' Prefrerence to any. Pope Nan. hi 
tored as well as goods. G pher thought friends were to be inven- The lai 10USLY, adv. [of invidious) 1 Em. WY 
| Inve'nTORIED, fart. 4 rovernnient of the Tongue. : ty inviaiouſly aggravate the im ; , Enroully, adh 
. entry. ann re ae [inventorit, Fr.] written down in an in- 5 W * provoke —_ of the dag. da, 10 
Iavr'urxzss [ervgerrie, Lat. inventrice, Fr.] a envy. 58 {of iavidious] the quality of pod Wer, 
| — ir inventors and — were 8 Y inventer. Invicraxcy, Lat. f Son's tom, 
8 ified. Burnet's 1 1 Dr ee or of caeeſalbeſ en 
| 885 5 | ey e . [anwviporire, It. of i 1 e 
en eme a 2 2 — _— capital op the county of In- 2 to inſpire with vigour, life 3 0 ba in and ugranm, 3 
106 miles north of Edltibergh: of the river Neſs, in Murray frith, An. = _ 2 eee eee Ixvo 
IN VER * F A ' ry A rTiod [of inwg _ 3 
F e eee eee ee ee, . 3 band aha Weary 
ePass Nals ü Piber, or Inv reer Rule of Pr ; OOTY Tons n Tol 
& workin the: ee, or Id VERSE Rule of P. RT | NVI NCIBLE, Fe. and s eib. Ol | 4202 
1111111 ad Sp. Fries kts) At 
thin the third; as the ſe Went rth term is ſo much g | he ES ce tim th 
due UNITE; as TRE ie 16. eate Invr 3 hat the 
5 third, as the Ines 18 = — — —＋ or 8 leſs i NCIBLENESS [of invincible] inſuper ableneſs, unconquerable. E entwiſt, 
5 Meth of of Fluxions [with mathematici 5  InvincisLy, ad Framing 5 To take 
Dar e ö A e 
- Invenss 17 — calculus integralis. n given, and is the ſame e. — [inviolab , 6 he 
SE 7 | . . id a S8p-· | r N N = mmtric 
N ores jg, wp ber re waar, Ape ei to OT HO Co thay this Er 
terms. 8 | 1 enen expreſſed in the neareſt wich uber ry Le not to be igjured, Ti poten dd Earth wi 
Sende eus: Rane [with mathematiGians) is th OT. eee om. | Tols 
4 nt to the antedent; like as the ant v ox aſſumption of the In IT ns | . Invo'r 
2 — : D 2 E. then by Ke on 8 hs conſe ent, Fee pr ome 1 | 78 a 
E RSELY, adv. [ of inverſe] backward]! "ey 2E: B. ee eee ö ] uncapableneſs of being violated, . 
3 ; 5 Say, raly, or in an inverted inviolable manner err without breach or failure, in a0 | 41. 
tarnin 25 3 5 Lia verſfone, It. of iwer ſio Lat IVVITOLATE for IN VI oLA * Dryden. is called 
_ e inſide bot 2. A ande iv the ond J 1. The act of unpolluted, unbroken. ATED, adj, Þr. [ inviolatus Lat.) unhurt, 
ſo as each takes the room — er of words or thi 13 nen. His fortune of arms was fill inviat. Baro thought 
Fits, { is rat $4 laſt is the ſn — — ß Be es Lot}. let e 107 
in of dhe Precept of God. Bro: the firſt laſt. A ſubtile / mo FE Eo 
++ Pt inurr- I'fviovs, adj. invi : 
80 — — geometricians 15 when, in any ; Tious . impaſſable, not trodden, Virtue in- 3 * 
 INvERs10N 2 args re 5 rok = wwe [environner, Fr. invironare, It.] to compab or ſure | which h 
that for his advantage, whi _ Y * whereby the orator makes To IG Envi1RoN. „It. 4 ena 
To Inva'zT, werb a8. [invertere, It ay aipſt him. tangle in — verb ad. [of in and wiſeus, Lat.] to ſlime, to en- ; 8 
Gi, er ge ock, bo torn backwatd, of the at.] 1. To turn upſide extremit e 4 of not! 
me — ys 3 order to that which was before 3 to place gleth hes inſects 4 2 2 ſudden emiſſion it inviatcs aud 60k 2 
tie gen al, and 7nvert times "and actions Wa and oratory omit Tre Lies, or e, pg | up in 
1 5 To. vert or tat ice anoch . : atts. 2. To place uncipablenefs of * NVI'SIBLENESS, the quality of being invilible, | Cauſes: 
is _—_ 4 — Mor 44h bor interert. is now —— to embezzle, ting their ſmalneſs f g ſeen, imperceptibleneſs to the fight, Subſutu- — 
f — tfeHure to bis thrp privae — fly uſed. Invert. ee ee 25 RISE of their inwi/ibility. $a) | called tl 
FR ed Lin heraldry as wings incente ld. 3 cannot den P pu 8 . [ inwiſebile, It. of inviſbilis Lat.) that ; Invo 
* ON 6 | Mears | „is when the points of ble and r _ he -F, ſpirit, and conſequent) that be 18 ir- | foe, 
ert Arko 44. lot iner in 4 contrary or rever IC | beat 
A pretty landit ip of the 3 3 or reverſed order. 9 [of invi/ible] imperceptibly tothe fight. _ - * "p 
TO Rear: rredy painted on the bidding, inviting eee of invitatio, La.) te 4 | or thir 
4 VEST, Os on ih £ 1 : f to a ; - ; : 
209 —_— 8 ; — auth or Fa 2 * LIN IxXVITA “rok x 3 r took. D o_ uſing or hes 
; det f ee, eee : | him containg ES ] of an invitin to. 
drels, to cloath, to array; it 15 that high dignity. Clarendn. 2. - :3J mane . | _— 
uon 4vith a What Galt 22 * * wood Verſe [in the Roman catholic ſervice) a verſe lat li tom * 
. 1 2 i | | e an of ? . . Oln. 
. of waters. *, Mile „ „ LL 24 nul: 4 
N = to grace; favmg arb. r WP io og ae? [inviter, Fr. invitare, It and Lat} by the mil 
ET he 4 —— deen thoughtful to ref | * with intreaty and civility. 3 A _— a Ys, with- the fan 
4. To coiifer, te rde and manial exereiſes. 83667 draw, Ecclefiaftieus. 2. iet & DUE or ls 
e — Facdity end hops effec To perſuade, to incite, to cb, 
, To IvvesT [jn w] "to put * E NN Baton, To lx ope of ſucceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacon. 2. To 
Ie EY with an; W er of lands, tenements, pleaſing 1TE, verb neut. [invito, Lat. ] to aſk or call to any thing 2 85 
| s a Plurrt the art of u . f "All j ng | 
cloſely as to ſto up 1 its is War! 18 to wy things invite 
9 its avennes * ge a place fo 05 
WO mop rind as, the — N 8 — mmunication 3 * 2 ee oft the ſcope ol the . 
ITE, af. [inveflitns, Eüt.] dothin 33 in! of wire] he who invites. Interen was | laat p 
ſell. V oodio 5 , Coverin * - 
, — ente N 2 F 8. Its i. nere adv. [of ind iting] in ſuch a manner as invites or l. 4 
a temptation. To look invitingy. Decay of Pith · To 1 
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N U 


werb af. [ inumbro, from in and umbra, Lat. a 


To nge with ſhades. 
ſhadow] to ſhade, 4 Pocanis the herb enulacampane. 
Tul A, Lat. Iwi  [inumbratus, Lat.] ſhadowed. 
bee ee cg ee imo. 
INJNCA TION, | as A ſap, of inunguo, of in and unguo, 
IxuU'NCTION om 42902820, iP. MH, HE ly liniment 
12 noint] the act of anointing or ſmearing. An oily linimen 
1 the nie of the feathers. Ray. As] 
'T108 [inondation, Fr. inondaztone, It. oy 
e, Lat.] l. An overflowing of water, a flood, a delugate- 
jundatio, rel Cowley, implies leis than deluge. The ſame i nun- 
Jation, ſays Cowley, impli g ww 
mw 02s 00k paſt forty feet. Bacon. 2. A confluence of any kind. 
That gun, of the Iriſh. Ser: „ i e, r. irwerds 
To, Lausen r,, 125 9 2 Le . en 
, N The power I will :nwoke lies in her eyes. S:aney. 
75 fe that I invocate thy ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. EF) 
Invoca'T10N, Fr. phe has, It. invocacion, Sp. invocatio, Pal, 
I. The act or form of calling upon or crying to any being for help, 
ad or aſültance. The inwocation is divided between two deities. Ad- 
len. 2. The act of calling upon God for aid or aſſiſtance in prayer. 
Devout invocation of the name of God. Hooker. . 
Iuroca riom [in an epic poem] is accounted the third part of the 
| carration; and moſt poets, in imitation of Homer, have begun their 
| poems with an invocation ; who, no doubt, thought the invocation 
| would give Ke to what he ſhould fay, as coming from divine 
| inſpiration. But the great maſters of antiquity have introduced the in- 
cucation of their muſe, not only in the BEGINNING of their poem, but 
alſo upon any extraordinary work, or labour, which ariſes in the ſet 
el of the compoſition ; as Home in his catalogue of the ſhips; and 
L in his muſter of the Lalian forces. I need not add, that our 
iv rox has taken the ſame liberty with both; tho' as the mule which 
| heinvokes had far better pretenſions to divinity than theirs, he adds 
very judiciouſly in the cloſe of one of cheſe invocations, with which he 
opens _ {eventh dach . "MPS | 
| or THOU art heawnly ; ſhe an empty dream. | 
ö 7 OE Loſt, Book 7th. 
| | Thxvorce, fab. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the Fr. en- 
| oye, ſend; in traffic] a particalar account of merchants goods, cu- 
ſtom, provifon, charges, & 
| ref eat in oder n . | 
DB Forks Tare, the weight of the caſk, bag, &c. in which goods 
mentioned in the inyoice, are contained. gy 
Irvoru'cxun, Lat, any covering of particular parts of the body. 
Ixvor vox un Cordis [with anatomiſts] a membrane which ſur- 
& rounds the heart, the ſame as pericardium; © | 
Io lnvo'Lve, verb af. [in volvo, Lat.] t. To wrap or fold any 
ching in. So vain axe they to think they oblige the world by :»wolving 
it in darkneſs. Decay of Piety. 2. To imply, to compriſe. To ſhew 
dat the contrary neceflarily involves a contradiction. Tillotfon. 3. To 
entwiſt, to join. He knows his end with mine 7awo/v'd. Milton. 4. 
To take in, to catch. Our hatred of it may iavolve the perſon which 
we ſhould not hate. Spratt. 5. To entangle. It only ſerves the 
more to ixvalve us in difficulties. Locke. 6. To complicate, to make 
intricate. Fallacięs that are often concealed in florid, witty or in- 
| wo/ved diſcourſes. Locke. 7 To blend, to mingle together confuſedly. 
Earth with hell mingle and ia . Milton, „ KO Es 
| TolnvorLve wich algebraiſts] is to multiply a number by itſelf. 
. Invo'LupTARILY, 4. [of involuntary] not by choice, not ſpon- 
ouſly, unwillingly, without a free will, 2 800 
Invo'LunTARY. [invaluntaire, Fr. involuntario, It. and Sp. involun- 
tarius, Lat.] 1. Not voluntary, not choſen, not done willingly. The 
forbearance of that action conſequent to ſuch command of the mind, 
s called voluntary, and whatſoever. is performed without ſuch a 
| thought of the mind, is called :»wo/yntary, Locke, 2. Not having 
| the. power of choice, ' © © | 
Ihe gathering number as it moves along, 
| Involves a vaſt involuntary throng. Pope. 1 
„ IuvorunraRx Y [in medicine] applied to any natural excretion, 
Which happens thro' weakneſs, or want of power to reſtrain it; all 
© convulive motions, where the muſcles are preternaturally invigorated 
do ation, without the conſent of the mind. | 
= Iv LUNTARINESS {of i#woluntary] unwillingneſs, or the quality 
of not being done with the free will. | | 
InvoLy'Twy [wo/utio, Lat.] 1. The act of wrapping or rolling 
up in any ne. 2. The ſtate of being entangled, complication. 
| Cauſes blended dy mutual inwolutions. Glanville. ' 3. That which is 
| VT round any thing. The zvo/ution or membranous 
| * the 2 * n 15 
| WNVOLUTION [with algebraiſts] is the raifing up any quantity aſ- 
ſigned, conſidered as a root to any power all; A ſo that if 3 
| be multiplied into itſelf, it will 42 the | 
va if jhs ſquare de maltiplied by the root, it will produce the cube, 
or third power, and ſo on. | 
uns xx, adj. [imur banys, Lat.) uncivil, clowniſh. 
G ns NBNESS. or INURBANITY: [of iaurbane] clowniſhneſs, in- 
To Ixw'aE, verb at. [of in and ure or ati, Lat. to uſe] 1. 
| Cuſtom, to habituate, to make ready or willing Lu pub BE, 
= 1; ' with" before the thing accuſtomed, now 7. We 
E fruve their ears <pich hearing. Hooker. Lately inured to 
primed g90 y government of the Confeſſer. Ser/er. And to 
de port in gogſtruction with the prepoſition [In], 
ape. ri Rus 090/97 inur d, | 13 
| [ Mm PASSION'$ neful anarc ſecur'd. 
2. To bing into uſe, to ps 3 1 
neee e 
or mer cruelty. Spenſer. | | 
ar nor Ge) wh ele, heads. 
nure] practice, uſe 
| Rant glight and inuremene P! , Cultom, frequency. 


To Inv'an, g ; - 4s | 


Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'd. . 
C . 5 quietly inurn'd, ' Shak eare. | 
Inysrrary [inu/ite, Fr, inufitato, It, of 22 not in 


inundacidn, Sp. of 


[244 
T 


coyering 


Taz of Gangs, 


A con- 


aid, help or relief, to im- - 


c. ſent by a merchant to his factor or cor- 


uare, or ſecond power, - 


uſo, 


JOC 


. Inv'sT10N [inu/tio, Lat.] 1. The act of burning. 2. [In medicine] 
a term ſometimes uſed for hot and dry ſeaſons. | $5 
Ixus riox [with ſurgeons] the operation of cauteriz ing. 
Inv'T1iLE, adj. Fr. [inutilis, Lat.] uſeleſs, unprofitable. 
pendious and zzutile ſpeculation, : | | | 
IxurILTrx  [inutelitas, Lat. inutilite, Fr. inutilita, It.] unprofita- 
bleneſs, uſeleſneſs. - NPR 
 Invu'LntRaBLE, Fr. [ia valnerabile, It. of invulnerabilis, Lat.] that 
cannot be wounded, ſecure from wound. Th 'i ν6 able clouds of 
heav'n, Shakeſpeare. | 
Ixvu'LNERABLENESS [| of iavulnerable] uncapability of being 
wounded. Y | 
To Inwa'LL, verb act. [of in and wall] to incloſe within a wall. 
They would be able with little to ;»4va/l. themſelves ſtrongly. Spenſer. 
I'nwarD, or InwaRDs, adv. [inpeand, Sax. inwaertes, Su.] 1. 
On the inſide, within, towards the inner parts. If they were uſed in- 
ewards, they would kill. Bacon. 2. With incurvity, concavely. His 
breaſt winding izvard. Dryden. 3. Into the mind or thoughts. Look- 
ing inward we are ſtricken dumb. Hooker, | | 
InwaRD, adj. 1. Placed within, not on the outſide. 
ſtructure, Pope. 2. Reflecting, deeply thinking. 
Bent and zzwerd to myſelf again 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revolv'd in vain. Prior. - 
3. Intimate, domeſtic. All my inward friends abhorred me. Feb: 
+ Seated in the mind. An outward honour for an inward toil, Shake- 
care. | 
8 IN WAR D, /ub/. 1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. Sel- 
dom has this ſenſe a ſingular; The ward; and their fat, Milton. 2. 
An intimate, a near acquaintance: Sir, I was an award of his. 
Shakeſpeare. „„ 3 
TN WAR DLV, adv. [of inward] 1. Within, on the inſide. Can- 
tharides he preſcribes both outwardly and 7wwardly. Arbuthnot. 2. 
In the heart, privately; That which izward!y each man fhould be. 
Hooker. 3, With inflexion or concavity. 
I'nwarD NEss [of inward] familiarity, intimacy; 
My ixwardnefs and love | 
. Shakeſpeare. 


| Is. very much unto the prince. 
2. The ſtate of being on the inſide. | 
To Inwea've, verb ad. [pret; inwowe, or inzveaved, part. pail. in- 
above, inwouen, inweaved) 1. To mix any thing in weaving ſo that it 
forms part of the texture. /zavowven with an ivy winding trail. Sper/er. 
Rich tapeſtry ſtiffen'd with 7zwover gold, Pepe. 2. To intwine, to 
complicate. 
The roof | | | 
Of thickeſt covert was inwvover ſhade, Milton. 
To Inwoo'p, verb af. [of in and avood}] to hide in woods. He got 
out of the river, 77woeded himſelf. Sidney. | 
Inwo'veNn, part paff. [of inweave] weaved in. AY 
To Inwra'e, verb ad, [of in and wrap] 1. To involve or wrap 
round. As an amber drop !uzureps a bee. Donne. 2. To perplex, 65 
puzzle with difficulty or qbſcurity. The caſe is no ſooner made than 
reſolved, if it be made not enwrapped but plainly. Bacon. 
Inwrou'cuT, adj. [of in and wrought] adorned with work. In- 


A com- 


The inward 


avrought with hgures dim, Milton. F ; i 
TO IW EA “TH, verb at, [of in and wreath] to ſurround as with 
a wreath. Bind their reſplendent locks ingureath'd with beams. Mil- 
ton. „ 

Joa chiuirzs [of Joachim, an abbot of Flora in Calabria] a ſe& 
who eſteemed Joachim a prophet, and who left at his death ſeveral 


% » : a.» 7 


books of prophecies. | Wop bi 

Joa'nniTics, a certain order of monks; who wear the figure of the 
chalice upon Narr breaſts. | | | 
Jon | a.low word, now much in uſe, of which I cannot tell the 
etymology. Johnſon] 1. A ſmall piece of chance-work to be done, 
petty pedling work. 2. A low mean lucrative buſy affair. Like an 
old fayourite of a cunning miniſter after the job is over. Arbuthnot, 
3. A ſudden flab with a ſharp inſtrument. *. 

To Jos, verb ab. 1. To frike ſuddenly with a harp inſtrument, or 
any thing like it. As an aſs with a galled back was feeding in a mea- 
dow, a raven pitched upon him, and there * of the ſore. 


L*Eftrange. 2, To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. Let peacock or tur- 
key leave john their bex. % > ; 8 

o Jos, verb neut. to play the ſtockjobber, to buy and ſell as 2 
broker. The judge ſhall job. Pope. 

Jo'szer [of jab] 1. One that undertakes jobs; one that does 
chancework. 2. One who ſellsſt ocks in the public funds. 

So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 

And view it through a jobber's bill. Swift. - 

Jo aBERNowI | [of jobbe, Flemiſh, dull or ſtupid, and nam, the 
2 of th head, hnol, Sax. a head] a ſtupid fellow, a blockhead, 
a lopgerhead. . T7. 
And like the world mens jobbernow!/s 
Turn round upon their ears the poles. Hudibras 

To Joss [at the univerſity} to rebuke, to reprimand, to chide; 

2 [with tha canting crew] a guinea. | 

o'BENT Nails, a ſmaller ſort of nails, commonly uſed to nail thin 
plates of iron to wood. ; | 

Tops Tears, ſub/t. an herb. 4infevorth. | 

ov, ſubſe. [from Tack, the diminutive of John, comes Fachy, or 
as the Scotch Fockey, uſed for any boy, and particularly for a boy that 
rides race horſes] 1. A fellow that rides — in a race. Theſe were 
the wiſe ancients, who heaped up greater honours on Pindar's jockies 


than che poet bimſelf. 4dd/or. 2. One who trims up and rides about 
2 ſes for ſale, one who deals in horſes. 9. cheat, a trick - 
ing fellow, | 

o Jo cx EY, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To juſtle by riding 


againſt one. 2. Fo cheat, to trick. ; 
Jo'cxLEer, or Yo'cxLeT [yocler, Sax.] a little farm, requiring ag 

it were but one yoke of oxen to till it. Tentiſb. 
Joco'ss ¶ giaceſo, It. of jocous, Lat.] given to jeſting, merry, plea- 

ſant, waggiſh. Toco/e or comical airs ſhould be excluded. Watts. ' 
Joco'sEL v, adv. ofe] in jeſt, in game, waggiſhly; That 


4. [of joc 
Ulyſſes may poſſibly es jocoſely. Broome. | | 
La, or Joco'siTy [from ca or Jocofitas, Lat.] merrineſs 
| | - &F 5 in 
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In jeſting, drollery, waggery. A oogh there is of contempt or indig- 
nation as well.as of mirth or J ge roaun. Ys 

oco's1TY, or Jo'cuLar [from jocoſe, or jocularis, Lat.) uſed in 
Jeſt, merry, waggiſh, not ſerious. The ſtyle is partly ſerious and 
partly ocular, Dryden. NG ; EL on 

JocuLa'riTy [of jocular] diſpoſition to jeſt, merriment. Men 
could maintain immutable faces, and perſiſt inalterably at the efforts 


Jo'qunp [ jorundus, Lat.] full of joy, blithe, ſportful, merry, plea- 


47 $ 


Jo Jo'ccLE, werb naut. See Jo. To ſhake. There is leſs dan- 
gling. Derban. 
ſect of heathen religious, who never 


rivileged ta do any thing; upon which the) 
323 and run into all manner of debauchery. 
JonNAPPTE, ſubſt. a ſpecies of apple. 
Tharp apple the ſpring following when moſt other fruit is ſpent: they 
are fit 25 the cyder plantations. Mortimer. > SE Bart acne 
St. Jonx's Bread, a kind of ſhrub. : 
St. Jonn's Wort, an herb. {re air | 
To Join, verb ad. ¶ jungo, Lat, joindre, Fr. giungere, It. juntar, Sp. 
ajuntar, Port.] 1. To "ps or unite together, to add one to another in 
continuity. The wall was joined together into the half. Nehemiah. 2. 
'To — to combine, Repeating and joining together its ideas. 
Locle. 3. To unite in league or marriage. ; 
Nox frequent prodigies permit to -ins 
With any native of the Auſonian line, Dryden. 
4. To daſh together, to encounter. When they joined battle, Iſrael 
was ſmitten. 1 Samuel. 5. To aſſociate. Go near and join. thyſelf 
to this chariot. Aeg. 6. To unite in one act. Thy tuneful voice 
with numbers join. Dryden. 7. To unite in concord. Be perfectly 
joined together in the ſame mind. 1 Corinthians. 8. To act in concert 
with: We jointly vow to ein no other head. Dryden. : 
To Join, verb neut. 1. To grow to, to adhere to, to be continuous. 
Juſtus* houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue. 4&#s. 2. To cloſe, to 
claſh, As the battles joined. Shakeſpeare. 3. To unite within marriage 
or any other league. Should we again break thy commandments, and 


eg is a good reliſhed 


Fein in affinity with the people? Zzra. 4. To become confederate. | 


They join unto our enemies nd fight againſt us. Exodus. . * 


: Joi'nper, ſub. [of join, or joindre, Fr.] conjunction, joining. Con- 


firm'd by mutual joinder of your hands. Shakeſpeare. 
Joinper [in law] two joined in an action againſt another. 
- Jor'nes [of join] one who makes wooden Repitira and utenſils of 
wood joined. | | ; | \ 
. Jorxess, were incorporated anne 1570, and are a mafter, 2 war- 
dens; 24 aſſiſtants, and 190 on the livery. Their armorial enſigns are 
gules, a Chevron argent between two pair of compaſſes above, and a 
 dphere in baſe or, on a chief of the jd, two roſes of the firſt, and be- 
tween them a pale /ab/e, charged with an eſcallop-ſhell of the ſecond. 
The creſt is a demi-ſavage proper, holding a {pear or. The ſupporters 
2 _ of the laſt, the dextet holding a woman crowned with a caſtle, 
the ſiniſter a ſquare, both proper. Their hall is in Thames-ſtreet, near 
Dowgate-hillil. 8 
Jo xxk v, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or aſſemblin 
yarious parts or members of it together; it is dere chiefly in ſma 
work, and in that differs from carpentry, which is converſant about 
larger work. Toinery is an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood are ſo 
fitted and joined together by ſtrait lines, ſquares, miters, or any level, 
thatthey ſhall ſeem one entire piece. Maxon. 
_ Joi'nine, part. adj. from join [jungens, Lat. joinant, Fr.] uniting, 
JoixT, /ubft. [ junfura, Lat. jointure, Fr. giuntura, It. juntara, Sp.] 
1. A place where any bone is added to another, the juncture or articula- 
tion of limbs in animal bodies. 2. Hinge, junctures which admit mo- 
tion of the parts. 3. A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 4. One of the 
limbs of an animal eut up by the butcher. See the fourth ſenſe of + 
werb. 5. . the ſeparation between the ſtones, whie 
which is filled with mortar, plaiſter or cement. 6. [In carpentry or 
Joinery; Jointre, Fre] the ſeveral manners of joining or fitting pieces 
of wood together. Straight lines, in joiners language, is called a 
Jaiueg that is two pieces of wood are ſhot that is plained. Moxon. 7. 
Out of joint ; thrown into confuſion and . diſorder, confuſed, full of 
difturbayges, 07%. $734 ee Ah a Road 
The time is ou# of joint, oh, curſed ett 
-: "2 ,» That ever I was born to ſet it right. © Shakeſpeare, 
8. Out of joint; ſpoken of bones. Slipped from the ſocket or corref- 
pondent part Where a hone naturally moves, luxated. "IM 
. JoinT, adj. ¶ joint, Fr.] 1. Shared among many. The joint pro- 
perty of this country. Locie. 2. United in the ſame po 1 as, 
* geint-heirs, joint-heireſſes, ſignifying co-heirs or co-heireſſes; thus, 


of a flooring. 


JOT 
joint-teiants [im law} are fuch as come to and h 
ments by one title, or without partition. Man walk 
joint-tenant of the ſhade. Pope. 3. Combined act d vit beak 
conſort. The joint force of ſo many nations, All together in 
To Jorxx, verb att. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To join to 
federacy. Pointing theit force gainſt Cæſar. 9354 er in con. 
form many parts into one. Pierc d thro' the yieldin 15 * 2. 
wood. Dryden. 3. To form in articulations. The inks Of jrontes 
together for motion. Ray. 4. To divide a Joint 8 are faite 
into joints. This ſeems a market corruption of 4455 or Quarter 
8 this ſenſe. ful Jet, as Uo th 
' Jor'wTeD, ag. [of joint] full of joints, knots i 
 JornTER rot pm — with Joiners] a ſort of . omni. 
JornTLY, adv. [of joint] 1. Together, not ſeparately, 
junction with. All that are of the church cannot joint wm * 
work. Hooker. 2. In a ſtate of union or c6:-operation; wy ial 
ety and valour jointly go. Dryden. e 
Jor'wTrEss, ſub/t. [of jointure] a female who holds _ "TEE 
jointure. Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate. Wal, . 108 10 
Joixr-sroot, 45 (of Joint and foo!) a ſtool made = 
by inſertion of the feet, but by inſerting one part in anothe, 25 
Joi'xrutzz, or Joy'NTURE © pee Fr. junctura, Lat] 2 ; 
tenance allotted or made over by the huſband to the wife to bes ; 
joyed after his deceaſe, in conſideration of the dowry ſhe þ x 
him. To, 
5 a Wife, is to make over a Jointur or ſettlemẽnt to 
5 J 01'NTURED, adj. [ſpoken of a wife] having a jointure ſettled on 
JorsT [of jarnare, Fr. to join] timbers framed into 
ſommers of a building, the ſecondary beam of a floor, 
To JorsT, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fit in the {maller hen 


! 
old lands 9. this, 


the girderz 07 


To Jox E, verb neut. | glocare, It. to play, or fauchzen, Ger, juchn 
Du. to frolic, joccr, Lat,] to jeſt, to ſpeak mertily, to act nen y 
droll. In joking talk. Gay, | | 
Jox E ¶ jocus, Lat.] a jeſt, a merry drolling 
ſerious. A merry joke —_ a ſtage. Watt. 
Jo x EN [of joke] a jeſter, a merry fellow. 
Jol E, ul. | girule, Fr. crol, Sax.} 


ſpeech, ſomething tot 


J 1. The face or check, It i; 
ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe, cheek by ole. 2. The head of 2 fl, 
particularly of a ſalmon. ; 
To JoLL, verb act. [ joll, the head] to beat the head aint yp 
thing, to claſh with violence. Jolled to pieces and devoured for yt 
of 4 Packer L'E frage. f 
JoLLIr v, adv. [of jolly] in a diſpoſition to noiſy nitt. The 
goodly empreſs jo//zty indie . Dryden. | 
JoLLIuxNr, /ubft. [of Jolly] mirth, merriment, gay, 
Jo'LLiTY, or Jo'LLINEss [q. d. jowtalitas, of jovi, Lat ſupiter 
or from zolly} 1. Gaiety, elevation of ſpirit. He witha proud jolly 
commanded him to leave that quarrel only for him. Si, 2. Feli. 
vity, mirth, good humour. Never fo ſurpriſed as in the midſt of 
their jollities. South, Dropping in the midſt of mirh and ju, 
Addiſon. * © 8 5 „ | 
Jo'LLy of jo/i, Fr. pretty, or jol, Goth. delight, Jia, Lat. 
1. Briſc, gay, merry, cheerful, jovial. All my grits to this are 
jolly. Burton, 2. Plump, like one in high heal, A flonid jolly 
white and red. South. AER | 
- To Jol r, verb . prob. of jouter, Fr. I know not whence de. 
rived. Johnſon] to ſhake or joſtle too and fro, as 2 coach, waggih 
e. in rough ground, or a trotting horſe. A jolting of the chart, 
Wilkins, © . n 8 
To Jo, verb act. to ſhake one as a carriage does. 
Jour, /ubP. ſhock, violent agitation. 5 be 
— Head [prob. of ceole, Sax. the cheek or jaws] ON p 
a great head; a block-head, a dolt. Had he been 3 Gs 15 
ſcarce been a reaſonable creature, for he muſt then have had a / 
head. Grew. % . 
- To'xta, anciently a province of the leſſer Aſia, or Natoli, bound. 
Jo Caria on the South, | 
ed by Etolia on the north, Lidia on the eaſt, Caria ol end 
the Archipelago on the weſt. * The chief cities of ti 9 
Epheſus and Smyrna. 
Io'nicx Dialef, a manner of 
Ionia. Er 3 * 
* Towicx Mood [in muſic} a light and airy fort of foſt and melting 


ſpeech peculiar to the people of 


ſtrains. | | $4 
Ioniex Order [in- architeQure} an order ſo called - = 
Leſſer Aſia, the body of the pillar is uſually d bat, 5 20 wo 


with 24 gutters, and its length, with the ca b 
dules, * chapiter being chiefly compoſed of volutes hog model of 
Virtruvies ſays, the people of Ionia Formed i 1 8 
a young woman dreſſed in her hair, and of an 25 
whereas the Doric had been formed on the model 0! 


man. e 1 ies of dat- 
Joxqur't .{ jorquille, Fr. giunchiglia. It.] a rudy _ double 
fodil. The flowers of this ae of which there _ ; 8 Milky 
kinds, are greatly eſteemed for their ſtrong 2 1 in the li 
Jovruvs, Lat. [io, de., Gr.] a little hard callu r 
ace. F ane 1 , -» of ſud? 
Jo bAN, a river of Afiatie Turkey, in the krone the 
Paleſtine, riſing in 3 Libanus, and diſcharge 0 
lake called the Dead Sea. culum] ® 
Jo'x DEN, /ub/t, ¶ on, ſtercus, and ven, Sax. recept 
They will allow us nel er a Joon. as „ ney 
Jos Hs Flowers, a plant. Ain, ; | 
3 Bleek, a — far etting on horſeback. ral, ſhake ot 
10 0'STLE, verb act. [of jou er, jouter, F 4 od 
puſh with the elbows, to ruth againſt, to jalle. hing or feeding 
Josruu Lin eld records] agiſtment, the P 4 
Jof [ jota, Lat. and Fr. of ra, Gr. 2 1 Lathe. A 
quantity aſſignable. Not one jet of knowledg abt m 
Jo racisn [otaciſmus, Lat. of 4e raue. 1 WER 
upon the letter Iota or IJ. 11% 
. nnn RN 


of the 
curence 
Jous 

| yeral ne 
of Euro 
Jo'vs 
Jour 
of jour, 
of a da 
from pla 
To je 
to place 
much g 
morning 
Joug. 

F ſour 
| thrown 
| purchaſe 
after the 
Joux 


ſo'wres 
Fented to t 
joy [jo 
eident. 

ound. / 
whole tabl. 


To Joy, 
joy the frie 
exhilerate., 
it have ha 
Cake ſpeare 
| Jo'yan 
ance bring 
Jo yy 
lad, full 
2. Someti 
Nel of on 
| Jo'ypur 
Cceives his 


tom place to place. | 


E JowL (ceole, Sax. the jaw] the head, neck, c. of a ſalmon. 


© Jow'er prob. from having a great jowl or head; or perhaps cor- 


Fupted from bowler, as making a hidious noiſe after the game, whom 
ihe reſt of the 


Exhilerate. My ſoul was 7oy'd in vain. 3. [ jouir de Fr.] To enjoy, 
Whakeſpeare. 


j@nce bring her and with jollity. Spenſer. 


— 


PEI 8 IR O 
$144. Br, Ceeialt, It. of jovialis, Lat. of jove] jolly, merry, Braſil. The gray onght to be preferred in medicinal uſe, becauſe the 
9 brown being itronger is apt to operate more roughly. Ipecacuanlia 


: 50 ture. Bacon. 2. Being under the influence of ö 

wh pen are eſteemed lor n Brown, Was in the middle of the laſt century firſt brought into ee and 

Jupiter: 1187 [q. 4. one born eve lælo, under the jovial planet Jupi- became celebrated for the cure of dyſenteries, a virtue diſcovered in 
"x pleaſant jolly, merry fellow. it by the Indians ; but after a few years it ſunk into oblivion, being 

ALLY, ado. [of jowial merrily, gaily. ay. given in two large doſes. Hill. | 


f jovial] gaity, merriment. 5 |  Irx4'sciBLE, Fr. and Sp. ruſcbile, It. iraſeibilis, low Lat. of iraſci, 

| K ev! dr fork century, who diſputed againſt Lat.] capable of anger, waer. of the nature of anger. The 

oh inity of the mother of our Saviour. iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the heart. Brown, 
the 150 aNCB, ſubſl. [rejoutfſance, Fr.] jollity, merriment, feſtivity. IRASCIBLE Appetite, a paſſion of the ſoul to which philoſophers 
Mo ſome jouiſance. Spenſer. © | aſcribe wrath, boldneſs, fear, hope and deſpair, 

JovnnaL, adj. | journale, Fr. giornali, It.] daily, quotidian. Ob- IRA'sCIBLENEss [of iraſcible] capablenels of being angry, angri- 
ſolete. Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt, Spenſer, _ 25 neſs, aptneſs or readineſs to be angry. i 

JouRNAL, fabi. [ giornale, [t. of jour, Fr. a day] a day-book, di- la, Fr. [ira, It. and Lat. inne, ynne, or 1mpunx, Sax.) anger, 
ary, or regitter of what paſſes daily. A moſt judicious journal, Hay- mage, paſſionate hatred. Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. 
- | | Sidney. | 
als [in merchants accounts] a book into which every parti- IE ad larguin [i. e. to 
| calar article is poſted out of the waſte book and made debtor or credi- in law, : | . 

tor, clearly expreſſed and fairly written. | Taru, ag. Line pul, or nung ul, Sax.] very angry, raging; 

JourxaL [with navigators] a book wherein is kept an account furious. There learn d this maid of arms the zreful guiſe, Fairfax. 


go at large] an expreſſion frequently uſed 


of the ſhip's way at ſea, the changes of the wind and other o- PFRrEFULLY, adv. [of ireful] with ire, angrily. 
curences. | | 8 . T ETULNESSs [of ireful] wrathfulneſs, angrineſs. 
Jovanal., any news. paper publiſhed daily, a common name of ſe- IRELAND, z. e. the land of the people called E777 ; an iſland in 


yeral news- papers, which give a detail of the particular tranſactions the Atlantic ocean, belonging to the crown of England. 


| of Europe. | - Fas, Lat. [mir, Sax. J 1. The rain-bow. I he folary iris which 

Jo'vsnaltsr [of journal] a writer of journals. God ſhewed unto Noah. Brown. 2. Any appeararce of light re- 
Journey [ journee, Fr. the whole day, or the courſe of the day, ſembling the rainbow. I meaſured the brezdth of the irie. Newton, 

of jour, Fr. a day, giornata, It. jornaza, Sp. and Port.] 1. The travel _ Iris [in anatomy] the black about the nipples of a woman's 


| of a day. 2. Travel by land, a voyage or travel by ſea. 3. Paſſage breafts ; alſo the fibrous circle next the pupil of the eye. The iris, 
| | | | ſays Dr. Kell, is the outſide of the au., where the Giiterent colours 
To JousNey, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To paſs from place appear, and the excurrent margin of the choroeides, ſays Boerhaave; 
| to place, to travel. 2. A day's work_in huſbandry, properly as forms the aTca, in whoſe center is the pupil. BotRHav. Oecon. Ani- 
much ground as may be paſſed over in a day, I have journeyed this mal. Ed. Lond. ZENE15 7 abulis Illaſtrat. 
morning. Bacon, : Ix is [with botaniſts] the fleur-de-luce, creſſes; rocket gentle or 
| Journey Choppers, ſellers of yarn by retail. | rocket gallant. {ris all hues, roſes and jeſſamines. Milton. 
jovxxx v Accounts [law term] is when a writ is abated or over- Is1s [in optics] thoſe changeable colours that ſometimes appear in 
| thrown with the default of the plaintiff or demandant, and a new ons the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. alto that coloured figure 
purchaſed by journey accounts, i. e. as ſoon as poſſibly it can be done, which a triangular glaſs will caſt on a wall, when placed at a due an- 
| after the abatement of the firſt writ. 2 | gle in the ſun-beams. | 
JouRNETMAN [of journee, Fr, a day, and nan; journalier, Fr.] Talsu Tongue, the language ſpoken in Ireland. It is accounted 
one who works by the day, a hired workman. to have been of Britiſh extraction ; but the old Iriſh is now become al- 
| - JousNey-work” [of journee, Fr. and work] work performed for moſt unintelligible, very few perſons being able to read or underſtand it, 
hire. Her family ſhe was forced to hire out at journey-work to her To Iak, verb act. | yrk, Iſlandic, work, This word is uſed only 
reighbours. le | | : imperſonally; it iris me, mihi pane eff, it gives me pain, or I am 
JousT, /ab/. Fr. mock fight, tilt, tournament, It is now written, weary of it. Thus the authors of the accidence ſay, tædet, it irketh. 
{leſs properly, jut. Milion. | © Fehnſen] to be troubleſome or uncaſy to the mind. It #r&s his heart 
Io Jousr, verb neut. ¶ joufter, Fr.] to run in the tilt. Juuſſed in he cannot be reveng'd. Shakeſpeare. | 
Aſpramont or Montalban. Milton. N | I'xKsomE, adj. from rk, Eng. yph'Se, Sax. yrkie, Goth. to urge] 
uneaſy, tedious, weariſome, tireſome, unpleaſing. There is nothing 
ſo irk/ome as general diſcourſes. Addiſon. | 
V'RKSOMELY, adv, [of irkſome] uneaſily, tediouſly, weariſomely. 
 F'rxsomeNess [of ir4jome} weariſomeneſs, troubleſomeneſs, te- 
pack follow as their leader] a ſort of hunting dog or diouſeneſs, &c. | | 
 Vrown [Aafarn, Wel. hiarn, Erſe, ipepn, inon, or inen, Sax. iſern, 
L. Ger. eiſern, H. Ger. jaern, Su.] 1. A hard, fufible, malleable metal. 
, | Iron is accounted the hardeſt of all other metals, and yet it is one of 
F Jo'wTeR, Jubſt. [perhaps corrupted from jolter] plenty of fiſh is the ligkteſt. I ſhould rather have ſaid, that Iron, the /ighre/? metal 
Fented to the fiſh-drivers, whom we call jowters. Carew. but one, requires the greateſt degree of heat in order to its /u/ion ; and 
| Joy [.7oye, Fr. g19ja, It.] 1. The paſſion produced by any happy lead, the heavieſt metal but one, melts with the /ra//z/? degree of heat. 
ident. 2 Gladneſs, mirth, gaiety, feſtivity, The roofs with 0 


See Jol k. 


beagle. 


7 7 . . . 5 . 
| Jow'kinG, or Jou'triNnG, as a jowring pain, a conſtant grumbling 
Pain, as that of the tooth-ach. | 


| 1] parts of th d 
ond. Dryder. 3. Happineſs, felicity. To the general joy of 85 n enen of Wie worid, 


8 n . Fan pu -Þ- | 
Wee table. Shakefieare. 4. A term of Sindneh. plentiful in moſt, and of a ſmall price, tho' ſuperior in real value to 


the deareſt. When wrought into ſteel, -or when in the impure ſtate 

oy Oar oy from its firſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is ſcarce malle- 

| Altho our laſt, yet not our leaſt y oung love. Shakeſpeare. able; and the moſt ductile iron heated and ſuddenly quenched in cold 

; To Joy, verb next. [from the ſubſt. rejouir, Fr.] to be glad, to re- water loſes much of this quality. Iron is more capable of ruſt than 
Juice, T will ey in the Lord. Hebrews. 


| | rs any other metal, is very ſonorous, and requires the ſtrongeſt fire of all 
4 To Joy, werb neut. 1. To congratulate, to entertain kindly. To the metals to melt it, and is with difficulty amalgamated with mer- 
9 the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 2. To make glad, to cury. Moſt of the other metals are brittle while they are hot, but 
a0 ; this is moſt malleable as it approaches neareſt to fuſion. It conſiſts of 
d have happy poſſeſſion, And let her joy her raven colour'd love. a vitriolic ſalt; à vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter. 


WA 5 , ; The ſpecific-gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000, It is the 
Jo'Yaxce, fubſt. [ joiant, old Fr:] gaiety, merriment. With Jey- only known ſubſtance that is attracted by the loadſtone. Iron is not 


- | ſoluble 1 j : 5 
Jo'xpuz, or Jo rous [ joyeux, Fr. 0 Fin and AJ ) 1. Mary: only ſoluble in all the ftronger acids, but even in common water. 


glad, full of joy, exulting. My ſoul ſhall be 50% in my God. J/aiah. * Pur irou" bee boon head ty Hwne parry fa very tacely; © Iron has 


2. Sometimes with of before the cauſe of joy. Sad for their Joke but [Frogs agar pay Mon e 
Prful of our life. Pope. ö 


. or vo 12 0 of iron. Canſt thou fill his ſcin with bar- 
: , bed zrons. Job. 3. Chain, ſhackle, manackle; as, he was in 
dee g adv. [of joyful] mertly, gladly, with joy. Foul irons. an, 33 a we 
ee eee . lhe who hath many Inoxs in the fire will let ſome of them burn, 
1 2 [of joyful] joy, gladneſs. Thou ſervedſt not the (or cool.) 
| TOLL % > 6 ladneſs of heart. Deuteronomy. f The meaning is, he that bas too many affairs in hand will neglect 
Þefore the In 25 (0 AY r. Deſtitute of joy. 2. It has ſometimes / ſome of them; and of ſuch a man we ſay; he has too many irons in the 
wh 185 „470 2 A the grove, and ſpurns the growing graſs. fre. The Scots ſay ; many irons in the fire part mon coole. 
| Net zn de oel > * | Iron [with pg =; is called Mars, and repreſented by the cha- 
Of havkots 157 5 © og : ; rater & which is an hieroglyphic, and denotes gold at the bottom; 
Ian 0 ovelels, (aa 2s, unendear'd. Millon. only its upper part, too ſharp, volatile and half corroſive, which be- 
bf two verfons . eng ny in common law] the joining or coupling ing taken away the iron would become gold. 
o'Ynng of 17 or action againſt another, . Ia, 4%. 1. Made of iron. Powdered with iron duſt, Mood. 
fer their cauſe to Ky 85 10 m] is when the parties agree to join, and award. 2. Reſembling iron in colour. Of dark iron. gray colour. 
oY 'uTuRE, the "hag was 43 85 . Woodward, 3. Harſh, ſevere, rigid, calamitous ; as, the iron age, 
one ls on, ng oo ition of joint tenants, alſo the joining for an age of hardſhip and wickedneſs. Jove craſh the nations with 
Jo'yous, adj. f covey : f ee JOINTURE, an iron rod. Pope. 4. Indiſſoluble, unbroken. Him death's 
dirds rs et nn? r.] 1. Glad, gay, merry. Then joyous iron ſleep oppreſt. J. Philips. 5. Hard, impenetrable, I will con- 
 Blad as birds of 355%, Save. Dryden. 2. Giving joy. "They all verſe with ron witted fools. Shakeſpeare. 
re the cauſe of OA ag Spenſer. 3. Sometimes with of be- To Iron, verb af. [from the fabſt.} 1. To pat into irons, f. e. 
Lrswien, a Ex 3 nd joyous of our conqueſt early won. Dryden, chains or fetters. 2. To ſmooth linen, Cc. with a heated iron. 3. 
nile from 1 Onde > town of Suffolk, on the river Orwell, 68 To ſhackle with irons. 
| ndon; it ſends two members t s f 


PECACUA'N Tr to parliament. Ixox-Monger [1pon-monxene; Sax.} a dealer in iron. 9 
nl regularly contre id ken he root. Jpecacuanha is a FrON-MONGERS were 5 2 1462, and conſiſt of a maſter, 
f V greyiſh colour 8 Ws. , denſe and firm, One fort is two wardens, and a hundred afliſtants (being all on the livery) beſides 
Naken, which is broy ht f. ö urface, and of a paler gray when yeomanry. The livery. fine is 15 J. 12 5. and that for ſteward 16 J. 
b mbling the e Sa ah : the other ſort 1s a ſmaller root, Their arms are argent on a chevron gules between 3 gads of ſteel a- 
uf on the outfide, and s A 9 brown or blackiſh zure, as many pair of ſhacles or. The crefl on the helmet and torſe 


ken; brought from the 2 lizards 2 an proper, chained or collared, or z no * 


oy 


i Saves” * _ 
— 


22 60 
— yy * 
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Their motto, Gods our frength. Their hall is in Fenchurch rect, 


ncar Billeter-lane. 1051 | 15 a 

Ison Moulds, certain yellow lumps of earth or ſtone found in chalk 
pits ; alfo certain ſpots in linen. a 
Ion Oar, is found in the mines, in grains and lumps, and being 
fire. Iron being heated red hot, and then put into water, hardens 
it; and by the often doing fo, it becomes ſteel, which is more 
and hard, but yet more brittle ; but has more of a ſpringy nature to 


leap back, than any other metals, for both ſteel and iron have abun- 
dance of pores, which go turning and winding like ſcrews, by means 
of which it approaches to the lordſtone, is ſaid to be a-kin to 
the loadſtohe, being dug out of the ſame mines. If a plate of iron 
be put in the fire, and made red-hot, it (is ſaid) will come out longer 


it was when it was put in. 


Iron Sick [a ſea phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to be ſo, when her ſpikes, 
bolts, nails, &c. are ſo eaten away with ruſt, and worn out, that they 


ſtand hollow in the planks, and ſo cauſe the ſhip to leak. 


T'sxox-woop, /#b/*. a kind of wood extremely hard, and ſo ponde- 


rous as to fink in water. It grows in America. 
Iron-Wort [ ſideritis, Lat | 


Miller. 


Clerk of the IRoNs, an officer in the mint, whoſe buſineſs is to take 


care that the irons be clean, and fit to work. with. 


| Iro'nical [ironique, Fr. ironico, It. and Sp. of ironicus, Lat. of 
$:ponx®-, Gr. ] pertaining to irony or raillery, exprefling one thing, and 


meaning another ; ſpeaking by contraries. 


„ 


Iso NIC ALL V, adv. [of ironical] by the uſe of irony, in an ironi- 
cal ſenſe. The dean ironically grave. Swift. 


Irony E Fr. ironia, It. Sp. and Lat. ,,,, Gr.] is a man- 


ner of ſpeaking quite contrary to what we think, as when we call a 
lewd woman chaſte, and a &nown rugue an boneft man. The chief ſign 
of this trope is generally the tone of the voice in pronouncing ironies. 
So grave a body upon ſo ſolemn an occaſion, ſhould not deal in zrozy, 
or explain their meaning by contraries. Satt. 


Irony [with rhetoricians] a figure uſed by orators, when they 


ſpeak contrary to what they mean, ſo as to make a ſhew of Praiſin 
an adverſary, and at the ſame time to ſcoff and deſpiſe him, an 
e contra. | 5 


Query, If St. PavL (whoſe writings abound in ropes and figures) 


does not make uſe of the irony in the c/o/e of that text, Galat. c. ii. 
v. 2. for conſidering the fulne/5 of his commiſſion, c. i. v. 1. He 
was too INDEPENDENT from the apoſtles at Jeru/alcm, to fear, that 
without applying to them, he might run, or ſbould hade run in warn. 
And accordingly we find, in the ſame context, he oppoſed St. PETER 
to his face, when finding that apoſtle's conduct to be not of a piece 
with his principles. | | | | 

 I'xony, 4%. [of iron] made of iron, partaking of iron. The 
zrony particles. Woodward. | 

IKA“ DIANcR, or I8ra"Dlancy {irradiance, Fr. irradio, from in 
radius, Lat. a ray] 1. Emiſſion of rays, or beams of light upon any 
object. The irradiancy and ſparkling found in many gems. Brown. 
2. Beams of light emitted. | | 

| Or do they mix | : 

7 Trradiance, virtual, or immediate touch)? Milton. 

To IX RA“ DIATR, verb act. [irradiare, It. irradio, Lat] 1. To 
* with light emitted upon any thing, to brighten. The whole 
place it irradiates. Digby. 2. To enlighten intellectually, to illumi- 
nate. Celeſtial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
j Irradiate. Milton. 

To animate by heat or light. Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt, 
influence, and zrradrate, and put thoſe mere ſimple parts of matter 
into motion. Hale. 1 = | 
Ia “DAT [in chemiſtry] is the operating of ſome mineral in- 
gredients, by imparting their virtue, without ſending forth any thing 
va ge out of - ug or loſing any thing of their own ſubſtance or 
Weight. 1 5 | = 
" Izrapia'TION, Fr. 1. The aft of caſting forth beams of light, an 
enlightening, a luſtre or brightning. Within the whole ſphere of the 
irradiation of it. Digby, 2. Illumination of the mind, intellectual 
light. By immediate irradiation or revelation. Hale. 

. T884"TIONABLE [irrationabilis,. Lat.] unreaſonable. 


1. 7 7 F * 
IaRATTIOxABLEXESSs [of irrationable] unreaſonableneſs, irratio- 


nality n 8 8 Tres: : 

* Taka TIONABLY, adv. [of irrationable] unreaſonably. 

» I884"FIONAL [irrazionale, It. irracional, Sp: of irrationalis, Lat.] 
{: did of reaſon, or underſtanding, being without the diſcourſive 
aculty, 48 le. * 8 14d IA; 

| | nous, and ipeaks, and realons, and iſcerns 

+ Abfnd, Fre Not withing | 8 
>, Abſurd, contrary to rea Lot wiſhing ſo irrational a thing that 
every body ſhould be deceived... Pope. | * N 
- Inga "rionaL Lines [with geometricians] are ſuch as are incom- 


wenſurable to rational ones; and ſo figures incommenſurable to a ra- 
tional ſquare, may be called irrational or ſurds. 
| IRRATIONAL 8 [with mathematicians] are ſuch, between 
huch there is no, expreſſible reaſon or proportion; all ſuck as are in 
no wile commenſurable to a given quantity. > + > AN 92 
IA TIONAL Root [with mathematicians] is a ſurd root, . e. that 
{quare root, or any other root, which cannot be. perfectly extracted 
out of a rational number, and is uſually expteſſed by ſome character 
called the radical fign : thus / 5, or / (2) 5, ſignifies the ſqure root 
of 5: and / (3}-16, the cube rogt of 16, Sc. | 


1 > 


\InnATIONA'LIEY, ot Inna'TIOnaLyess: [of irrational} want of 


ey: ff} 40 ue fob 2 

© Inv4a'TionaLlLY, ade. [of irrational} unreaſonably, abſurdly. 
-  InRECLAUMABLE: [of i. and reclaimable}-not to rar 2 
changed to che beitet. Obſlinate, irreclaimab/e, profeſſed enemies. 
** 2 7 of 2 * | oY *, 2 


1 2 | 


+ > & 
a4 


melted and burned in forges; is brought into forms by main force of 


an herb with a labiated flower, con- 
ſiting of one leaf. Out of the flower cup riſes the pointal, attended 
by four embryos, which turn to ſo many oblong ſeeds, ſhut up in an 
huſk. The flowers grow in whorles at the wings of the leaves, which 
are cut like a creſt, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. 


bilis, Lat.] not to be reprebended or blamed, 


IRR 
Inzasconcr'LABLE, adj. firreconcilable, Fr. and Sp.! 
It.] 1. That cannot be reconciled, not to be appeaſed. li, 
reconcilable to one another. Dryden. 2. Not to be m Wii io, 7. 
it has with or to. Irreconcilable to the rules of bre conſillent; 
Ia EcOcLABTENESSs [of irreconcilable] eftate 4 ee 
lity; &c. that cannot or will not be reconciled, imp fab uon, qua. 
conciled ; POWDIIt to de te. 
IRRECONCILABLY, adv. [of irreconcilable) ; 
reconciled. | 1 ee in 2 mann not to be 
IRE“ CONCIL ED, adj. [of in and reconcile] n 
reconciled iniquities. Shakeſpeare. V not atored, 1 
IrrEco'veRaBLE [of in, neg. and recoverable, 
Fr.] 1. That is not to be recovered or gotten away, not to le ,, 
ed or reſtored. Time, in a natural ſenſe, is zrrecoverabls 1 45 
2. Not to be remedied. The irrecowerable loſs of ly man U Ger. 
Hooker. | lung 
IRrECO'VERABLY, adv. [of irreccwerable] in a m 
recovered. The credit of the Exchequer 18 E 1 b 
Inzxepu'ciBLE [of in and reducille] not to be turncd oi I Fa 
The corpulcles of air to be irreducitl: into water, Boyle, "9, 
IRREFRAGABI'LITY, Or IRREFRA'GABLENEsSS [ of 22 
ſtrength of argument not to be refuted, undeniableneſz = a0 
ves of being baffled, , , "> 
oTRREFRA GABLE, Fr. [irrefragabile, It. of irrefr-noyl;!, 
deniable, not to be bag ed not to 4 mA * 0 
refragable reaſon. Swif?. | Ds 
InREFRA'GABLY, adv. [of irrefragable] with fore bore confuta 
tion, undeniably, | : 
IsREFu TABLE [irrefutatiiis, Lat.] not to be fu, ar oer. 
thrown by argument. 
IR EFV“ TABLENESSs [of irrefutable} impoſſiblereſs of being related 


any its 


of recouvrak, 


certain 

in fear 
Ink 
Emined 
* [axe 
teumftan 
FHammu 


or difproved. | WrrIt 
IrREFU'TABLY, adv. [of irrefutable] in a manner not to be re. ee. 
futed. 8 ; | | | © [kep) 
IrRE'GULAR, Sp. [?rreguiaire, Fr. irregolare, It. of irregularis Lat, Fetrievec 
1. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. Howe'er irregular his | Ingg1 
fire. Prior. 2. Not confined to any certain rule or oder, This or irretr 


motion ſeems excentrique and zrregular. K. Charles, z. Nothing i 
conformity to the laws of virtue. A ſoft word for vitious. 
IaREOUTLARR Bodies [with mathematicians] are ſolids not temina- 
ted by equal and like ſurfaces. | 
IRREGULAR Column ¶ with architects] is ſuch an one as not oi ce. 
viates from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whole cr. 
naments either in the ſhaft or capital are abſurd and il chokes, 
IRREGULA'RITY, Or IRRE'GULARNESS [fe gulanit, Fr, irrqpili. A 
rita, It. irregularidad, Sp. of Lat.] 1. Deviation fromnile, 2. Neg- WL. 
lect of method or order. So much irregularity and contulon, At- Fe 
diſon. 3. Inordinate practice. Aſhamed of his irrgulonis, Neger. 4 
Ia RE CULARI TY [in common law] an incapaciy of taking holy A 
orders, viz. being baſe born, notoriouſly guilty ot à dine, maimed | 
or much deformed, & c. | 7 
Inreg'GULARLY, adv. [of irregular] without obſervation of mee or 
method. Irregu/arly bold. Locke. | 
To IRE“ OULATE, verb act. [from in and regular, Lat. rule} to 
diſorder or make irregular. 


IrRE'LATIVE, adv. [of in and relativus, Lat] having no reſerence 4 EI 
to any thing, unconnected, ſingle. In uncomniunicated Varieties an Ply. 6 
irrelative ſeminalities. Brown. 1 " | RREVO'C 

IXRETLI“CIox, Fr. [irriligione, It.] contempt of rcligion, ungow- Ih re 
neſs, impiety. Prophaneneſs and irreli gion. Lager. WL” 1 dom. 

IX ETI OIous [irreligienx, Fr. irreli gioſo, It. of inreligiu, Lat RR voc 


1. Ungodly, contemning of religion, or deſpiſing {acred things bs to its f 


portion of the impious and irreligious. South. 2. Contrary b Wh Ar 65 

gion. Irreligioys, prophane diſcourſe. Swift, 0 IT, yo 5 

Ia ELT OIOusL v, adv. [of irreligious] with irreligion, 10p10 1 ih 116 
IRREL1'GlousNEss [of zrreligious) irreligion, ungodlnels 17d on round 16 b. e 
IRREMEABLE [irremeabilis, Lat.] admitting no lun 

and took the irremealle way. Dryden. 1 
IRREME DIABLE, Fr. [irremediabile, It. of amc e 

cannot be remedied, deſperate, helpleſs, admitting 1d no 

irremediable error of former times. Hooker. unllance lle 
IRR B'MEDIABLENESS [of irremediab/c} quality ol 7 

cannot be remedied. | | 
IRrz MEDIABLY, adv. [of irremediable] Wi 

ner not to be remedied. It happens to us 4777 

T aylor. 5 
Irxemt's81BLE, Fr. [irremifibile, It. irreniſibiin La. 

remitted or forgiven, unpardonable. f being remitted, 
IRREMI'SSIBLENEss [of irremiſſibl] uncapel . fg of the iu. 

unpardonableneſs. The aggravation and intnilf 

Hammond. ably. | 
Inxemi'ss1BLY, adv. [of irremiſible] unpardon "ved, not io be 

| Innemo'vaBLy [of in and remove] not to be n 

changed. | | 1 And end 
IRxeEno'wnep [of 7x and renown | void 0 

their days with irrenoauned ſhame. Spenſer | irmgaradil, la. 
InzE'PARABLE, Fr. and Sp. [irreparabile, E eparabl injuſhce- 

not to be repaired, not to be recovered. An 1 


| TE 1&1 'ouor 
Lat.) that 


E ; Of 
thout cure, in 2 man- A ins 
gab) and inevitably | 
] not to be 


Addiſon. | 3 n 
Inxs 'PARABLENEsSS [of irreparable] impoſſibility of being 
or reſtored to its firſt ſtate. \r not 0 he 1e- 
a mann 


| Ing PARABLY, adv. [of irreparable] in | 
paired. Jrreparably . to her. Decey of P 1 not to be N. 
IETI I VIABIE [of in and reptevy 3 a. * 
deemed or recovered, that cannot be replev! P 
- IngrPREHE SIBLE, Fr. and Sp. [inrepreyftit 


fault. 
. Hae eee [of irreprebenfible] u 
ing blamed or reprehended. 
RREPREHE” 3 of irreprebenſible unblamea 
- IRREPROA CHABLE irreprochable, Fr.]! 
charged with any fault. Of an innocent, 4% 


plary lite. Atterbary. 


18 


CHABLY, @dv. [of irreproachable] without reproach or 


zr | 
blame. , - ſof in, neg. and reprowab/e] not to be reproved. 
bie egg ss [of „ed exemption from reproof. 
* as 51 L111 [of irrgfiſtible] power or force above oppolition. 


| ine of irreſiſlibility of grace. Hammond. | 
5 2 - k 101 irreſiſiible, Fr.] that cannot be reſiſted. Irre- 
f wer to hurt. Hooker. 


# Fer adv. [of irrefiſtible] in a manner not to be reſiſt- 


,»efilibly {ways all. Dryden. 7 
e [a * ungrammatical conjunction of two 
negatives] irreſiſtible, reſtleſs. _ 

Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irre/itleſs flame 

Strikes envy dumb, and keeps ſedition tame. Granville. 
EEE OL UBLE [of i and reſolubilis, Lat.] not to be broken, not 
19 be diſſolved. Irreſoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 
[znr'0LUBLENESS [Of irre/aluble] reſiſtance to ſeparation of the 
parts. The irreſolubleneſs of diamonds. Boyle. . 
* Txnes0'LVEDLY, adv. [of in and reſalved] with ſettled determina- 
bon, or fixt reſolution. Lo hear me ſpeak to irre/olvedly. Boyle. 
aso TE [irreſolu, Fr. irreſoluto, It. and Sp. of irreſolutus, Lat.] 
not conſtant in purpoſe, not determined, Ingenious but irre/olute 
Temple. | | | 
I 8 or IX RE SOL UT IO, Fr. [irreſoluxione, It.] un- 
certainty, unreſolvedneſs; want of firmneſs of mind, ſuſpence. Men 
in fear, or men in irre/o/ution, Bacon a 
[re2's0LUTELY, adv. [of irrgſolute] without firmneſs or deter- 
| mined purpoſe of mind, unreſolvedly. ; 0 
la EsPECTIVE {of in and reſpecti ve] having no regard to any cir- 
Jeumſtances. Perſuading himſelf of his particular, irręſpective election. 
Hammond. TO 7 "44 | 
E Tegeses CTIVELY, adv. [of irreſſecti ve] without regard to circum- 
ſtances, 
| IRR ETRIE VABLE 
Strieved... .-..- | | 
D IR&ETRIE VABLENESS {of in retrouver, Fr. and 2/5] irrecoverable 
for irretrievable ſtate or quality. 


[of in and retrievable] irrecoverable, not to be 


E InzerRIE'VABLY, adv, [of irretritwable] irreparably, irrecovera- 
bly. Irretrievably loſt. Woodward. | | 

W [kREVERENCE, Fr. [irreverenza, It. irreverencia, Sp. irrewerentia, 
Nat.] 1. Want of reverence, reſpect or veneration. Our ſcandalous 
verence towards God's worſhip. Decay of Piety. 2. State of be- 
g dilregarded. The irreverence and. ſcorn the judges were juſtly in. 
WL /arcnder. | 

Wizz: verenTt, Fr, [ irrewerente, It. irreutrente, Sp. of irreverens, 
.] without reverence, not paying due homage, not conceiving or 
eeſling due veneration.  /rreverent confidence wherewith true hu- 
iy cannot ſtand, Hooker. | | 
We ik virENTLY, adv. [of irreverent] without due reſpect or ve- 
don, diſregardfully of ſacred things, &c. 

Y ISXE“VERENTNESS [of irreverent] wreverence, want of reſpect or 
ad to ſacred or dignified perſons or things. 44 
WERREVERSIBLE [of in and reverſus, Lat.] that cannot be revoked, 
called, irrevocable, not to be changed. An eternal irrever/ible 
ence. Ropers, | | 

3 raubt, adv. [of irrewerſible] without change, irre vo- 
IE EVO ABLE, Fr. and Sp. [irrevocabile, It. of irrewocabilis, Lat.] 
It to be recalled, reverſed, or brought back. Firm and irrevocable 
my doom. Shakeſpeare. : 
hr EVO'CABLENESS, condition, c. that cannot be revoked or called 
to its former ſtate. . 

kxEvo'CaBLY, adv. [of irrevocable] without recall, irreverſibly. 
revecably extinguiſhed. Boyle. 

ToTrrIGATE, verb ad, [zrrigare, It. and Lat.] to water, to wet. 
IATA rio [of irrigate] the act of moiſtening. The help of 
dund is by watering and irrigation. Bacon. | ; 
1k 'ovous [irriguus, Lat. irriguo, It.] 1. Dewy, moiſt. Philips 
ems ſeems to have miſtaken the Latin phraſe, i-riguus ſopor. Fohn/on. 
ale his ſurfeit by irriguous fleep. Philips. 2. Watery, wet, 


Waſhy 

| The flow'ry lap | 

Of fome irriguous valley ſpreads her ſtore. Milton. 

5 Ia xTsion, Fr. Lirriſione, It. of Lat.] the act of laughing to ſcorn, 
ng or mocking at another. . 

nr [7rricabilis, Lat.] quickly made angry. 

. To TxAITa TE, verb ad. [irriter, Er. l + irritar, Sp. of 
Lat. inyian, of inne, Sax. ] 1. To provoke, to incenſe, to ceaſe 


itted, lexaſperate. To irritate his choleric diſpoſition. Clarendon. 2. To fret, 
e lu. W225 into motion or diforder by irregular or unaccuſtomed impulſe, 


Fimulate, Cold maketh the ſpirits rigorous, and irritateth them. 
u. 3. To heighten, to agitate, to enforce, Air, if very cold, 


0 be 2 the flame. Bacon. 0 
RITA'TION, Fr. Dirritaxione, It. of irritatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
1d end Proking, exaſperation. 2. AR of ſtirring up, ende of the 


ours of the body, vellicati 
” 5 08-304 y ee, ſtimulation. 
*RTATION [with ph ficians] a ff ies of ſti 
2 * of it han velcro or coragaion * 
RA TION b * | be- 
1, or punk 5 mn mn of de, 
0RATION [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a kind of 4 
: | tranſ- 
atation, uſed for the curing ſome diſeaſes. It is thus performed ; 


Irritation, of the 


expreſſing a 


o be fe 1 trees, or other Proper plants, daily with the urine or 
— Po at, or with water in which his whole body, or at 
20 : G. has been waſhed, till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is 
Rupp en *. 
Pad F. 2 Lat.] breaking into. 


. t. 1. The act of breaking into by violence 
any thing forcing an entrance. n — 2 ma- 


I countries, by the. ; ? s 
4 dad, a þ dne 27Tuptzon of the ſea. Burnet's Theory, 2. An 
e n ou as * invaders * Ip 2 The irruptions of the 
dur bia, HG og of the pr, ind. of the verb, to be; fre To 


and is, L. Ger. Du. and Teut. %, Lat. 2, Gr. J, 


18 L 


or yr, Sax. ] 1. As, IJ am, thou art, he or ſhe is. 2. It is ſometimes 
expreſſed elliptically by 's. There's ſome among you. Shake/peare. 
ISABELLA Colour, fub/t. a kind of colour. Ainſworth. | 
| Isaco'cical, adj. [of iſagogicus, Lat. of uoaywynE-,, of uoayuys; 
Gr. to introduce] pertaining to an introduction; introduQory. 
| I'sacon, Lat. [ 104ywne,, of «we, equal, and vn, Gr. a corner] 
a ſigure in geometry that conſiſts of equal angles. 
IsaTo'pes [with ſurgeons] a boil ſore, whoſe colour reſembles that 
of woad, 
Isa"T1s, Lat. of Gr. the herb woad ; alſo a kind of wild lettice. 
Isc u, Lea, Gr.] medicines for ſtopping blood. 
Ischia bie, adj. [iſchiadigue, Fr. iox:advine-, from wwyo, Gr. 


the haunch or hough; in anatomy] a term applied to the two veins 


of the foot, which terminate in the crural. 
I'sc#1as [ie, Or.] the hip-gout. 
Isch As Major [with anatomiſts] a branch of the crural, which 
oes to the muſcle and the calf of the leg, and then is divided into 
everal branches, which are ſpread out to the toes. 

Ischias Minor [in anatomy] a {mall branch of the crural veins 
which is wholly ſpent on the muſcles and ſkin, which are about the 
upper joint of the thigh, | | 
e [of i, Gr.] troubled wich, or ſubject to a pain in 

e hip. | 

1 Lat. [iox5, of iox@-, Gr. ſtrength] the hip or huckle 
bone. 

Isc Hor HO NIA, Lat. [wxoPpone, of 0h, ſhrill, and , Gr. 
voice] a ſhrilneſs of voice. | | 

IscuNo'TEs [wxrorns, Gr.] a fault in ſpeech, being a pro- 
nouncing of words with a mincing and flender tone. 

IscyurE' TIC, adj. [i/churetigue, Fr. from e/chury] belonging to 
ſuch medicines as force urine when ſuppreſſed. . 

Fscury [V hurie Fr. iſcuria, Lat. iwwxgzpx, Gr. a ſtoppage, &c. of 
urine, of cox, to ſuppreſs, and ep, Gr. the urine] a ſuppreſſion or 
ſtoppage of urine. | 

Isn [irc, Sax. ilch, Ger. ich, Goth.] 1. Termination of an adjec- 
tive; as, wwhzitifh, Ic. in which, and the like, when derived from 
adjectives, it in-plies a diminutive; or, 2: As wolf/p, in which, and 
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the like, when derived from ſubſtantives, it generally denotes a like- 


neſs or participation of the qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it is 
added; as, fool, foo!ifh rogue, roguiſh. 3. It is likewiſe tometimes 
the termination of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective ; as, Sco/t;fp, be- 
longing to the Scots; Saved; territories, the territories of the Sees. 

I's1a, Lat. feaſts and ſacrifices antiently ſolemnized in honour of 
the goddeſs Ifis, | | 

I5s14'ct, Lat. prieſts of the goddeſs Iſis; they wore ſhoes made of 
the thin bark of the tree called papyrus, and were clothed with linen 
garments, becauſe Iſis was held to be the firſt that taught the culture 
of linen to mankind ; they bore in their hands a branch of the marine 
abſynthiam, ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a day, wiz. at the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun; at the firſt of which they opened their 
temple, and went about begging alms the reſt of the day ; and ar 
night, they returned, repcated their oriſons and ſhut their temple. 

I's1cLE, more properly zcicle [of ice, Sax. but ice ſhould be writ- 
ten ;/e, from iry, Sax. ] a drop, c. of water frozen, that hangs on 
eaves of houſes, or ſuch like places, a pendant ſhoot of ice. 

Chaſte as the zficle * 8 | 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
Hanging on Diana's temple. Shateſpeare, 

TsixoLAss, ſub. [from ice or iſe, and glaſi, matter congealed 
into glaſs, zchthyocolia, Lat.] a kind of fiſli glue, brought from 
Iſlandia and other parts, uſed in phyſic, and for fining down wines. 
/nglaſs is a tough, firm and light ſubitance, of a whitith colour, and 
in ſome degree tranſparent, much reſembling glue, but cleanlier and 
ſweeter. We uſually receive it in twiſted pieces of a roundiſh figure, 
like a ſtaple, which the druggiſts divide into thin ſhreds like ſkins, 
that eaſily diffolve. The fiſh from which Iſinglaſs is prepared is one 
of the cartilaginous kind, and a ſpecies of ſturgeon. It grows to 
eighteen and twenty feet in length, and in its general figure greatly 
reſembles the ſturgeon. It is frequent in the Danube, the Pocillhenes, 
the Volga, and many other of the largeſt rivers of Europe. From 
the — . of this fiſh the iſinglaſs is prepared, by boili The 
greateſt quantity of iſinglaſs is made in Ruſſia. It is an excellent ag- 
. and ftrenghener, and is often preſcribed in jellies and broths. 
The wine coopers bad it efficacious for clearing wines. Hill. 

Is1inGLAss Stone, ſub/t. this is a foſſil which is one of the pureſt and 
ſimpleſt of the natural bodies. It is found in broad maſſes, compoſed 


of a multitude of extremely thin plates or flakes. The maſſes are of 


a browniſh or reddiſh colour, but when the plates are ſeparated they 
are E colourleſs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineſt 
glaſs. It is found in Muſcovy, Perſia, the Iiland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apenines, and the mountains of Germany. e ancients 
made their windows of it inſtead of glaſs. It is alſo ſometimes-uſed 
for glaſs before pictures, and for horn in lanthorns. Hill. 

F'srs E was repreſented, full of breaſts, to ſignify (hie- 
roglyphically) the benefits that men receive from the happy influences 
q the moon, which was worſhipped under the ſtatue of Iſis in 

pt. 1 
TsLaxp, or IsLE {pronounced iland, and ie; i/ie, Fr. i/ola, It. 


a, Sp. inſula, Lat. eig land, en- land, or 1x-land, Sax. 9.4. water- 


land, ea/and, Erle, eilandt, Du. inſel, or eiland, Ger.] a country ſur- 
rounded with the ſea, or other water. | 

IsLand Cryfal, a tranſparent ſtone of the nature of a talc, a bit 
whereof laid on a book, every letter ſeen through it will appear 


double. TO RES 
i/land, Eng. inſularis, Lat. inſulaire, Fr.] an in- 


I'Landes [from 
habitant of an iſland. MEL! | 

IsLE oanuger I think corruptly for aile, aile, Fr. ala, Lat. a wing; 
the a:le being probably at firſt only a wing or fide walk. It may come 
likewiſe from alles, Fr. a walk. Johnſon] a long paſſage in a church 
or public building. Long ſounding yh and intermingled graves. 

ISLE of France, a vince of that kingdom, in which Paris, the 
capital, is ſituated. It is bounded by Picardy on the north, by Cham- 
pou on the eaſt, by Orleanois on the ſouth, and by Normandy on the 
weſt, 

TsL.eT [i/eta, Sp.] a little iſle. 

Isofcuxonal 
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Tso cn, [190x2u0-, of 10. equal, and g, Cr, time] 
being of equal time or duration. | | 

Is0CHRONAL Line [in geometry] is that in which a heavy weight 
is ſuppoſed to deſcend, without any acceleration. : 

Is0cHRoNaL [+490x2019-, Gr.] equal in time; as the i/ochronal vi- 
brations of a pendulum, are ſuch as are made in equal time; or co- 
equal in reſpect of duration. Thus Galen call pulſes of equal times 
iſochronal pulſes; and thus St. Irenæus, when comparing SELF- 
EXISTENCE With deriv'd exiſtence, ſuppoſes the latter not to be 
ſtrictly ſpeaking ochronal, or equal in reſpect of duration to the for- 
mer, If (ſays he, ſpeaking of the Valentinian vacuum) it is not 
derived, then is it /e/f-exi/ient, and. æquiparans in tempore [Grzce 
c- uti conjicio] i. e. IsochRONAL or equal in duration to that 
perion, who, according to them, is Bythus, the FaTHER of all; and 
50 it will be of the saME NATURE and of the sau Honour with him. 
Ix æxN us adv. Hæreſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 119, compared with p. 192, 
193, and 379. What is all this, but in e to ſay, that nothing 
derived can (in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech) be of the sauE NAT UAE, and 
of the same HonouR, and Co-eqQuAL in reſpect of duration, to that 
Which is sELF-EXISTENT ? In other words; would we find out an 
EQUAL to the UNBEGOTTEN Gop, we muſt produce ſome other per- 
Jon unBeEGoTTEN like him, ſome other to whom $SELF-EXISTENCE 
belongs; THAT (and THAT ONLY) conſtituting a ſtrict and proper 
equality with him. The reader will find much the ſame ſentiment 
in JusTin MarTYR, whom St. IREn z us by the way often copies. 
JusTiN Dialog. cum Tryphone, Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 36. And to the 
ſame purport with them both, TERTUTLIAN (when oppoſing the ab- , 
ſolute eternity of matter which Hermogenes affirmed) expreſſes himſelf 
as follows: How can it be that any thing ſhould be more ancient 
than God's firſt and only-begotten Son, except the FaTyer ?” The 
reader will find the paſſage cited more at large under the word Ho- 
MOUSIANS; and the ſentiments of EvuszB1us and other ancients on 
this head, under Co-BTERNAL, ESSENCE, FresT-Causs, Cc. 

Iso“ co [of ., equal, and xe, Gr. a member] a term uſed 
by grammarians, when two ſeatences are alike in length. 

IsoPERI METERS, #.fſubſt. See [S0PERIMETRICAL. 

Is0PERIME'TRICAL, adj. [(of ., neg, round, and Aero, Gr. mea- 
ſure; in geometry] what have equal perimeters or circumferences, of 
which the circle is the greateſt. Harris, * | 

Is0'scELEs [i/c/cele, Fr. of res, equal and re., Gr. a leg] a 
triangle that has two legs _ 04” 10 ee | 

Is AHAx, the capital of the Perfian empire, ſituated in a fine plain 


almoſt ſurrounded-with mountains. The city is of an oval form, 12 


miles in circumference, and ſtands 200 miles north of the guiph of 
Pridiart cit 5 de ee ahh eee e 

I'ssuaNr in heraldry} ſignifies coming up or out, intimating that 
the thing is half come out; but it is uſed chiefly of thoſe bealts, &c, 
that come out of the bottom of a chief. See NaissanT, | 

I'ssus, Fr. 1. A paſſage; outlet, exit. ' Unto the Lord belongs 
the Nes from death. Pſalms. 2: The act of paſſing out, an end, 
conſequence, or event. If things were caſt upon this ue. South. 
3. Offspring. 4. Termination, concluſion. Io bring difficult mat- 
ters to an iſſue. Broome. 5. Sequel deduced from premiſes. 
Not to ſtrain my ſpeech | Ef 

To groſſer if/ues. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Progeny, offspring. Strange /ues of human birth. Locke. 

IssvE [in common law] are children begotten between man and 
wife; alſo profits from fines, or of lands and tenements; alſo that 
point of matter depending in ſuit, upon which the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. | 
General Iſſue [in law] that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdict, whether the defendant hath done any ſuch 
thing as the plantiff lays to his charge. 

_ © Special Is8y8 [in Jaw] is that when ſpecial matter being alledged 
by the defendant in his defence, both parties join thereupon, and ſo 
grow rather to a demurrer, if it be gueftio juris, or to the trial by a 
jury, if it be gueſftio facti. | | | 
Is ur ſin ſurgery] is a ſmall artificial aperture, made in ſome 
fleſhy part of the body, to give vent to ſome noxious humour; alſo 
a flux of the blood, an evacuation. Diſeaſed with an ſue. Sr. 
Majtheay: is fo Gy; | 
To I's8ve, verb neut. [of fue, Fr. e, uſcire, It.] 1. To paſs or 
come out of any place. Waters i ſued out. Ezekie/. 2, To make an 
eruption. And furl their fails and ue from the land. Pope. 3. To 
proceed as an offspring. Of thy ſons that ſhall Jie from thee. 
2 Kings. 4. To be produced by any fund. "Vhele alterages ed 
out of the offerings. . Ayliſe. 5. To run out in lines. uing into 
_ a ffraight concave. - Bacon. 

To Is8vt, verb ad. 1. To ſend out, to put forth. To ifue the 
ſpirits. - Bacon. 2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively. This 
is the more frequent ſenſe. The council I ued out any order againſt 
then Clarendon, 6275.4 

I'ssveLEss [of ie] without offspring or deſcendants. Dying 
7Nueleſs. Carew. 

I'sTHM1an Games [among the ancient Greeks] certain games a 
pointed by 'Theſeus in honour of Neptune, and celebrated every fitth 
year on the iſthmus of Corinth. 

I'sryMus [e, Gr.] a narrow part or neck of land, that lies 
between two ſeas, and joins a peninſula to the continent. 

Isruuvs {in anatomy] are ſuch parts, as in the ſituation have 
ſome reſemblance to an iſthmus of land; as that part which lies be- 
tween the mouth and the gullet ; the ridge that ſeparates the noſ- 
trils, &c. Hence Hippocrates calls an inflammation of the tonfils (as 
being placed on each fide of the mus) PARISTHMIA. LR 
II (hyr, Sax. yt, L. Ger. her, Du. det, Su.] 1. The pronoun neu- 
ter in the ſingular number, the pronoun neutral, uſed in ſpeaking of 
things. 2. It is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon or affair. 
How is it with our general? Shakeſpeare. 3. It is uſed for the thing 
matter or affair. 7t's come to paſs, Shakeſpeare. 4. It is ſometimes 
expreſſed by r. He. rallied: and again fell 2. Hudibras. 5. It is 
uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, to give an emphaſis. A mole 
courſes it. Addiſon. 6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludierouſly, 
or rudely to perſons. It is a peerleſs kinſman. Shakepeare. It is 
ſometimes uſed for the firſt or ſecond perſon, ſometimes of more, 
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abſeneſs. The new or unexpected jucundilits. Brown, ii 
Jupa'ical [judaique, Fr. giudaico, It. of judai®, Lat] Pe 
to the Jews, Jewiſh. 


# + 


This mode of ſpeech, tho aſed by good cnthen an 


the il y a of the French, has yet an appea d ſupported : 
ſon. *Tis two or three my lord that + expe brim, 705 N 
IrA“LIAN, or ITa'Lic [italien, Fr. italian 2. beg ear, 
Lat.] pertaining to Italy. ee ee 
os LIC pap gh v the * order. : : 
'TALY, a part of Europe, ſomethings i 5 
vided into Bakr ſtates erke = * form of: boat, d. * 
the miltrefs of the world. ei is Rome, once 1 
Iren, ſubſt. [ icha, Sax. inck, Ger.] 1. A cuticular 9; 
tremely contagious, which overſpreads the bog Var Cltempe, Wy; 
filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed, as microſomes f mal Pullule; | 
by animalcula. It is cured by ſulphur, white 5 „ Uicorers ju 
The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin which Lal Ge. 2 f ; 
3. A conſtant teazing deſire. by Thing, $p, 
Iren and eaſe can no man pleaſe, am: 
1 T Epen 8 of little ſignification; ſome will bare Secs or! 
o ſay the reverſe. * Koh, for 
| ITcx and eaſe mult all men plexes. ſely 
Jo Iren, verb neut. [from the noun} 1. To feel this we 1 
in the ſkin which is removed by rubbing, 2. To 1 werke als 
W teaſing defire. Hiching ears. Decay of Piat). $ ware: — 
'TCHING, /ub/t. [of itch] a certain uneaſinèſs in the . $, | 
by 3 Fes e the Ki rann J 
Tren, ach. [of itch] infected with the itch, Jud, 
Ped wy u, adv. Lat. allo, a word uſed when any article added to the ; J L 
4. , | ino 
IrEzu, ell. . Any new article of an account. I hne one f | culty 
wo of mine. Glanville, 2. A warning or cautin, a hint (4 bs | = ; 
Endo. h 3 e, 
I'TERANT, adj. [iterans, Lat.) repeating. An tterant eqha 2, h N 
con. 2 e E /[pear 
 ToTIrtrare, werb act. [itero, Lat.] i. To repeat, b cle! Fre 
frequent mention. To zterate his motion that the French would Wl Jodgn 
Bacon. 2. To do over again. By zterated decoctions. B14 en 
* I'reraTED, part. adj. [of to iterate} repeated, done orerapn 6. De 
IrERATION, Fr. [iteratio, Lat.) recital over again, revetio wow 
Lierations are commonly loſs of time. Bacon. | and 
IT!'NERANT, a7. Fr. {ztenerans, Lat.] 1. Wandering, no: ſel 1 
To ſweeten and mellow the voices of :texerant tradefuen, 44%. [ _— 
2. Travelling, or journeying; as, zteneraut judges. © 0 
Juſtices ITIix ER AN, ſuch juſtices as were formerly ſent into dien 4 9 55 
countries to hear and determine ſuch cauſes eſpecially as yer plezsof . ſoul. 4 
the crown. : f : 1 ian 
IrId ERA“ RIU, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument, glich being Jos 
fixed in the urinary paſſage ſhews the ſphincter or neck of the lad. 15 
ook in order to a more ſure making an inciſion t fnd out the tranſgre 
one. | 
Ir!NERARY, ſub}. [itinerarium, Lat. it ineraire, Fr, itinraris, It. ; ig 
and Sp. ] a journal or diary of the occurrences in a joutey, a book of W accordi 
travels. Reproached in moſt ztineraries. Addiſon. W var/aria 
ITINERARY, adj. [itinerarius, Lat] pertaining to 2 journey, done = body 
on a journey, travelling. An zeinerary circuit of julice, Bacon, * Karen 
Irs, the pronoun poſſ. or adj. neut. in the ling. numb, See Ir, is of 4. 
Irsz'L, pronoun [of it and e,] the neuter reciprocal pronoun Ju ie 
applied to things. U'D: 
PP g | Ju'orc 
u'Ba [with botaniſts] a ſoft, looſe beard, hanging at the ends of Joprc 
the huſks of ſome plants, which are of the nature ot cont. | lords the 
Ju'vars [q. d. Jovis baroa, i. e. Fupiter's beard) de plant houſe- 7 
leck. | Jo'pic 
U'BEBS. See JujuBEs. tying ca 
np we [ jubilans, Lat.] finging for joy, utteing ſongs of Fe court 
triumph. The proud pomp aſcended iabilanl. Vitor. the profei 
Ju'piLaTE [in the Romiſh church] a term uſed of a monk, canon, Lacan. 
or doctor, who has been fifty years a profeſſor. 1 Cours o, 
JuBILEE [of 2:1), Heb. a ram's born] a year of _ : 4 officers, f 
ſtival year among the Jews, which was celebrated ere!) 56 7 fol. „ Jupi'e 
which time thoſe who were bond ſervants were made fer: ® po his Lat.] T. 
fions that had been alienated or ſold, returned to the _ | forms of ju 
feſtival was called the JusiLEE, or RaM's-HoRN, beck re an be wit 
mation of it was made with that inſtrument. Bux. comp. : nalty. A 
JuB1La'T10N, Fr. [ jubilatio, Lat.] the act of denn recred- 13 
Ju BILEE, a ſeaſon of joy, a time of public re)010Mg- 810 160 wy 
tion of the judgment or rejoicing, the jub:lee of ou : Wurf FD); oY _ 
JuB!LEE [among Chriſtians} was a ſolemnit) f. ner hundre P Jv! 50 
1300, by pope Boniface VIII, te be obſerved a VI. ordered — I 
years; and atterwards, in the. year 1350, pope Cleme pope Six | I 
it to be obſerved every goth year; and in the heit n cuſtom Joo 450 
tvs IV, enjoyned it to be obſerved every 25 t 3 accounts, 5 8 _ 
has continued ever ſince, and is obſerved not on go mpous cere- 5 
the Jewiſh was; but in the performance of — , indul- with - 
monies, ' order to obtain pardons, rem! ons fr * 
gences, Ofc, | - to the 029050 Jure 
oe Rn” - , ſon of going b clo 
Jo'cxinG Time [with fowlers] the e pam yes 10 


artridges, to liſtey for the calling of th deb, ag 
l veu'npiTY [ jucunditas, from jucundis, Lat.] plealan 


1 Joes, Of 

- JuBa'1cus Lapis [with apothecaries] 2 ſtone found u. 

uſed in diſtempers of the reins. = | 
Jupa'tcum Bitumen, See ASPHALTOS: Lees of tbe Jen 
Ju'oaism, the religion, cuſtoms, or enen low Lat.] ® 1 
To Jo'paize, —_ neut. ¶ judaiſer, Fr. Inden eus, Was 07 
form to the manner of the Jews. Paul jadaiz' 4 WIN i. 14. u 
Sandys. N. B. St. Paul. himſelf uſes the word, ich he did | 
blames Sr. Peter for that falſe ſtep of his, 
compel the Gentile converts to 7udarze, i. 


cuſtoms of Moſes. See the ORIGINAL. |, 1 im 
 Ju'paiziNG, adj. [ judaizans, Lat. keen Bl rel 
Jews, practiſing Judaiim, 7. e. the religion, C * 
remonies of the Jews. ine wich bro8d leaves, ip 
Ju'pas-Tree (filiquafirum, Lat.] a — in the hedges * 


thing reſembling thoſe of the apricot, 


Sr 
ä ; 


BY lg 
| 4 fil , . . 
| 2. Notion, opinion. She, in my judgment, 


; z. Sentence of a judge againft a eriminal. 
| ſpeare. 3 55 


55 Port. judaico,'Sp.] 1. The diſcerning faculty, reaſon. 
Air dick God has given man to ſupply the want of certain know- 


ken, Judgment o thee, Shaloprare. 5. Th 
| . They gave jndgment upon him. 2 Kings. 


e 
| ; 604% n lach 4 papilionacepus flower, which 
np, i Pol, ang ſeveral hidney-ſhaped 
bei 59 * „Fr. indices It. 'jues Sp. juiz, Port. ] m. 
yorr ed to determine any cauſe real or per” 

« A juke of the. widows is God. P/alms. 2. One who prelides 
ou c judicature: By learned approbation of the judges. Shake- 
2 - * One wha has ſx ill ſufficient to decide upon the merit of any 

LD , t | | | 
thing "at, "ap 4 h FA . 
fect judge will read each piece of v 
WIG — ſpirit that its author writ. Pope. 6 
Lateral JupGs, is one who aſſiſts and ſits on the bench with another 


judge. <6] 
g To Jo 


* 


6 rwards be- 
| ſeeds, Mil- 


DGE ons — [ ;udico, Lat. Junger, Fr. giudicare, It. Juzgar; 
Sp. julgar Port.] 1. To think, believe, or Ry to conceive or 
4 — To form or give an opinion whether it be a divine revelation 
wo reaſon mult judge. Locke: 2. To pals ſentence. Ye judge not 
fo man. 2 Chronicles. 3. To diſcern, to diſtinguiſn. Judge your- 

nthians. Bei rs © 5 | 
I 5 a8: 1. To hear and determine a cauſe finally, to 
als ſentence upon. Traitors judg'd their cauſe. Dryden. 2. To pals 
— ſentence, to doom ſeverely. 


= Matthew. 


Jo'pcer [of judge] one who forms judgment; or paſſes ſentence: 
herr of their judges. K. Charles. 353 
Ju'pomenT [ judicium, Lat. jugement, Fr. giudicio, It. I ayxio, Sp. 


e is judgment, where the mind takes any propoſition to be true or 
without pereeiving a demonſtrative evidence in the proofs. Locke. 
was as fair as you. -Shake- 
Deſiring . — 
/oment againſt him. Aas. 4. om, the right or power of paſſing 
1000 : ent only doth belong to thee, Shakeſpeare. 5 The 


6. Determination, deciſion in general. We would form a juſt judgment 


of things propoſed. Watts. 7. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 


and impropriety, criticiſm. Tis with our judgments as Our 


= watches. Pepe. 8. Condemnation. The judgment was by one to 
© condemnation, Romans. 9. The laſt doom. The dreadful judgment 
day. Shakeſpeare, 10. Diſtribution of juſtice. In judgments between 
nich and poor. Taylor. 11. Statutes, judiciary laws. If ye hearken 


W wo theſe judgments: Deuteronomy. 12. [In. phyſics] a faculty of the 
= ſoul, by which it perceives the relation that is between two or more 
& ideas, . | | | 


erer Gad, are the remarkable puniſhments, which he 


inflicts upon nations, families, and private perſons, for their fins and 
W tranſgreſlions, And the Lasr or general judgment, is that judicial 
23 2 by which Go ſhall judge the vie in righteouſneſs 
by that Man, whom he has ordained,” and render to every man, not 
according to ſome abfolute unconditional decree, whether of the /upra- 
Lapſarias or infra-/apſarian kind; but, according to the DEEDS done in 
tbe body, whether good or evil.” See SUPRA-LAPSARIANS, and InFRA- 
& LAPSARTANS, and (what appear to me to have been the true progeni- 
lors of bath) Gos ies and MAN, HANS. c 


Jo bica IR [ jadicabilis, Lat.] that may be judged. | 
' Ju'vicavory, adj. [of judicatorius, Lat.] belonging to judgment. 
Jubic ara, aH. ¶ judico, Lat.] 1. Diſtribution of juſtice. The 
lords the ſupreme judicatory. Clarendun. 2. Court of juſtice. Human 


judcatories give ſentence. Atterbury. FR 
| Jo'picaTuRE, Fr. | giudicatura, It. of judico, Lat.] judgment or 


tying cauſes, power of diſtributing juſtice ; a term applied either to 


de court wherein the judge fits, or the extent of his juriſdiction; alſo 


7 profeſſion of thoſe who adminiſter juſtice. A place of judicature. 
zourt of JUDICaTURE, an aſſembly of competent judges and other 


officers, for the hearing, trying, and determining of cauſes. 


Jup1'ciar | judicarre, Fr. giudiciale, It. judicial, Sp. of . 


un be without ni proceedings ? Bentley. 2. Inflicted on as a pe- 


tnds to ju 
W tons and i 


| nalty. A judicial hardneſs. South. 


Juprciay, or Juprciary [in aſtrology] a ſcience or art that pre- 
of and foretel future events, by conſidering the poſi - 
ences of the ſtars, &c. . | 
„break r, adv. [of judicial) 1. In the forms of legal juſtice. 
| Palfing the ſame judgment which he intends hereafter judicia/ly to de- 
| cure. 2. In a judiciary manner. 5 
" JudrclaLnEss [of jndieial] judicial quality, ſtate or condition. 
Jod rea, . of judiciaire, Br: judiciarius, Lat.] paſſing judg- 
ment upon any thing. Notions of judiciary aſtrologers. Bayle. 
eos Dudicieux. Fr. giuaiz inſo, 4 judicigſo, Sp.] endowed 
vith much judgment and reaſon, rational, diſcreet, prudent, adviſed, 
in any matter or affair. Beholden to judicious writers. Locke. 
Judt CIOUSLY, adv. [of j udicious] Kilkelly, wiſely, with juſt de- 
on, diſeerningly. OE OT Ls 0 
Wartet [6 mays deer N Er. 11 
drerumw Dei [i, e., the judgment of a name given b 
*nceltvrs to che trials called — . * — : 85 — | —.— 
ps lvzs, a borongh and port-town of Cornwall, on the Iriſh chan- 
45 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
t . JVEs, is alſo che name of a market town in Huntingdonthire, on 
ws „ miles from Londun. | * A415 
. A ole woo 740 Jug a niek-name for Juan, jugge, Dan.] 
Jos rag ar rinks; dg m common paſture or meadow. : 
e me Lat. to yoſce] + title of 100 ſo called on account 
| g perfons-into the of matrimony, and recom- 
Wang thut Prams. I ee 
my: 


Eee [in anatomy] che Jogal bone about dhe temples ; the 


it 


2311 85 o n yoked or coupled together. 
260 ir sp. gechia, + 


Judge not that ye be not judged: 


The fa- 


en pot wich a handle and gibbous or 


* 


JuM 


to ſhew falſe appearances of extraordinary performances. 2. To prac- 


tiſe artifice or impoſture. 
 Jo'ceLs, fab. [from the verb] 
An impoſture, a deception, | | 
Jux, adj. ſhewing tricks with flight of hand; alſo acting 
clandeſtinely, cheating, &c. 5 
Jui cLx, adv. [of Juggling] in a cheating manner. 
Juv'erAxs, Lat. a walnut tree or walnut. 
. Ju'cLtR [of juggle ; giocolatore, It. jngador, Sp. and Port.] one 
who practiſes ſlight of hand, one who deceives the eye by nimble con- 
veyance, one who gets his livelihood by ſuch tricks, alſo a cheat, a 
trickiſh fellow. | | 
Ju'eviar [jugularis, from jugulum, Lat. jugu/aire, Fr.] peitaining 
to the throat or wind- pipe. 
Jv'ouvlan Vein [in anatomy] thoſe veins that go along the fide of 
the neck, and terminate in the ſubclavian. 


1. A trick by legetdemain. 2. 


3282 


Pancreatic Juic [with phyſicians] a liquor ſeparated in the glands 
of the pancreas. . 5 
Jur'ceLess [ſans ju, Fr.] having no juice or moiſture, dry. A 
Juiceleſs green carpet. More. | e | ; 
Jvi'eixxss [of juicy] the quality of abounding in; or abundance of 
Juice, ſucculence. Fas 3 Ia 3 ; | 
Joicy Jof juice ; plen de jus, Fr.] full of juice, moiſt. Herbs of a 
flat and jaicy ſubſtance. Bacon. OT ] 4, 
I'vixeo, a market town of Buckinghamſhirez 55 miles from Lon- 
don. 1 ores ds as! | 
Ju'1us, or Ju'zuBts, Aab. [zizyphus, jujubæ, Lat.] a ſort of Tta- 
lian prunes, whoſe flower confilts ot ſeveral leaves, which are placed 
circularly, and expand in form of a roſe, which afterwards becaings 
an oblong fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like an olive, including an hard ſhell di- 
vided into cells, each containing an oblong nut or kernel, The fruit 
is like a ſmall plum, but it has little fleſh upon the ſtone. Miller. 
To Juke ¶jeucher, Fr. of jugum, Lat.] 1. To perch or rooſt as a 
hawk or any other birds do. 2. Juking in Scotland ſtill denotes any 
complaiſance by bending of the head. Ha went juding and toſſing of 
his head. L'E/trange. | 
Juke [with falconers] the neck of any bird that a hawk preys 


upon. 


Jo's186, adi. [of jouc haut, Fr.] 1. Perching as a hawk or other 
bird does. 2. Bending or bowing the head in complaiſance. 

Jv“LAr, or JuLEr [L zulep, Fr. giulet be, It. julepe, Sp. fulapium, 
Lat. of julep, Perſ. or Arab. à ſweet potion] a liquid medicine of an 
agreeable taſte, Julap is an extemporaneous form of medicine made of 
ſimple and compound water ſweetened, and ſerves as a vehicle to 
other forms not ſo conyenient to take alone. Qvincy. . | 

Jurs [with the Greeks and Romans] a hymn ſung in honour. of 
Ceres and Bacchus, in the time of haryeſt, to engage thoſe deities 
to be propitious. . e Ns 

Js'L1,- or Jp'Lus, Lat. [in botanic writers] a catkin, or catkins, 
i. e. bunches of ſmall duſty flowers grewing on ſome trees, as pines, 


| poplars, hafels, walnuts, &c. 
Lat.] 1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of public juſtice, done in due 
| form of juſtice, or according to the courſe of law. What government 


Mr. Ray ſuppoſes them to be a kind of collection of the ſtamina of 
the flowers of the tree; becaule in fertile trees and plants they have 
abundance of ſeminal veſſels and ſeed pods. — | | 
Jour Peried [fo called of Julius Cæſar Scaliger the inventer of 
it] is a cycle of 7980 years ſucceſſively following one another; by the 
continual multiplication of the 3 cycles, wiz. that of the ſun of 28 
years, and that of the moon of 19 years, and that of the indiction of 
15 years; which epocha, altho' but feigned, is yet of very good uſe 
in calculations, in that every year, within the period, is diſtinguiſhable 
by a-certain peculiar character; for the year of the ſun, moon, and 
the indiftion will not be the ſame again, till the whole 7980 years be 
revolved. He fixed the beginning of this period 764 years before the 
creation. . A e - 
JuL1an, Tear, is the old account of the year (or a ſpace of time con- 
ting of 365 days and 6 hours, inſtituted 6 Julius _ who' cauſed 
the Roman. calendar to be reformed): which till the 2d of Sptember, 
1752, we uſed in England, and called it the old ſtile in contradiſtinction 
to the new account, framed by pope Gregory, which is 11 days be- 
fore the Julian account, and is called the new ſtile, and which is now 
adopted among us by act of parliament,  _ | 2 
Jv'rixxs, the Duchy of, a diſtric in the circle of Weſtphalia in 
Germany, about 60 miles long, and thirty broad. 
Jo'LiysR, Lat. [in botanic writers] that hears eatkins, or long 
ſlender bunches of ſtamineous flowers. * 
Jy'u10,' a piece of Italian or Spaniſh coin, in value about 64. Ster- 


33 July flower. See CO VI-OELITLOW IA and GiLiiy- 


PLO WR. 
vir Juillet, Fr. Lagtis, It. Julio, Sp. Julbo, Port. of Julius, 
Lat. was ſo called of Jaliu, Cæſar, who ated the year, for be- 
fore that time the month was called 2uinti/is, as being the fifth from 
March] the 7th month in the year, beginning with Januar). 
Ju'marT, abt. Fr. Mules and jamarts, the one from the mixture 
of an aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are frequent. Locke. eee th 


Jo'pais 


JUN 


v/uBats [in confectionary] a ſort of fugared paſte, 

1 me verb af, [in Chaucer Jean from combler, Fr. Skin- 
ner] to mingle, to confound, to ſhake violently together. 

To JuMBLE, verb neut. to be ſhaken together. They will all meet 


and jumble together into a perfect harmony. Sit. 


JunBLE, ſutft. [from the verb] confufed mixture, violent and con- 


fuſed agitation. 


U'MENT 
ſort of beaſt uſed in tilling land, or in drawing carriages, a beaſt o 


burthen. Juments, as horſes, oxen and aſſes. Brown. | 
JvxkNTARIOus, of or eren Kr jumenta or labouring beaſts. 
To J uur, verb. neut. [gumpen, Du.] 1. To ſkip, to move forward 
without ſtep or ſliding, to leap. 2. To leap ſaddenly. 3. To jolt. 
The jumping chariots. Nahum. 4. To agree, to tally, to join. Good 
wits jump. More. | | 3 
Jour, adv. exactly, nicely. Obſolete, Hitting jump that indiviſt- 
ble point or center wherein goodneſs confiſteth. Hooker. ; 
1 [from the verb] 1. The act of jumping, a leap, a ſkip. 
2. A lucky chance. — 
Our fortune lies 


Upon this jump. . 


'mento, It. of jumentam, Lat.] a labouring beaſt, any 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. [Fape, Fr. It is generally uſed in the plural] A ſhort coat, a 


' waiftcoat, a ſort of bodice, looſe or limber ſtays for women, and 
worn by fickly ladies. 
The weeping eaſſock ſcar'd into a jump, 
A fign the preſbyter's worn into the ſtump. Cleaveland. 
Jo'xames [in agriculture] a land ſown with the fame grain that it 
was ſown with the year before. 5 Fed 
Junca'rs [in old records] to ſtrew or ſpread with ruſhes, accord- 
ing to the old cuſtom of adorning churches. ; 
Ju'ncarTE, alt. [juncade, Fr. ginncata, It.] 1. Cheeſecake, a kind 
of ſweetment made of curds and ſugar. 2. Any delicacy. 3. A fur- 
tive or private entertainment. It is now improperly written 7zn#ef, in 
this ſenſe, which alone remains much in uſe. 
Jeyco'se, or Juv'ncovs, adj. | junceus, juncoſus, Lat.] full of bull- 
ruſhes, e 1 | 
Jo'ncTo, or Ju'xTo, Sp. a cabal, a factious aſſembly, a meeting 
of men to fit in council. ES a 
Jo'xcrun, Lat. a ſoil or place where ruſhes grow. 
- Ju'ncTue, Lat.” [with ſurgeons] the reducing of crooked members 
to their due ſtate ; the ſame as Hort. 


TINT | 
Jv'xcruxk | jointure, Fr. in the 40 jonflure, Fr. in the ſecond 


ſenſe, congiontura, It. in the ſecbud ſenſe, chyuntura, Sp. of jundura, 
Lat.] 1. The act of joining or coupling together, union, amity. 
Juncture of hearts. K. Char 2. The preſent poſture of affairs, a 
critical point of time. In that jun&ure of time. Aduiſon 3. The line 
- at which two things are jqined together. At the junctures of the diſtil- 
latory veſſels. Boyle. 4. Joint, 
without thoſe g y juncturel. More. 
June [ Juin, Fr. Gatond, It. Junio, * 
takes its name, either of Juniors, Lat. the youngers, becauſe young 
people had an afſembly in that month for their recreation; or of 7unas 
| ks (as others ſay) who drove out the king of the Romans in that 
month] the ſixth month of our year from January. | 
_ Ju'neTiIN [. d. an apple of June, or perhaps Janetun, Fr. tlie 
name of Jane] a ſmall apple that ripens early, commonly called a ge- 
niting. ' OT TIO Arty | | 
Jv n10R, adj, Lat. 1. One younger in age than another. IT was 
ripening at the riſe of my juniors. Tater. 2. A younger in ſtanding 
in any art, profeſſion or faculty, 5 | | 
-* Ju'miver [genevrier, Fr. ginepro, It. henebro, Sp. junipro, Port. of 
juniperus, Lat.] a ſort of tree or ſhrub. The leaves of the Juniper are 
long, narrow and prickly; the male flowers are in ſome ſpecies pro- 
- duced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree; but in other 
ſpecies they are produced on different trees from the fruit. The firſt 
is a ſoft pulpy berry containing three ſeeds in each. Miller. It is no 
uncommon thing to ſee berries of three different years at once on the 
ſame tree. The ſhrub is very common with us on heaths and barren 
hills, but the berries uſed medicinally in our ſhops are brought from 
Germany, where it is greatly more eddad. T he berries are power- 
ful attenuants, diuretics and carminative. Hill. * 
Juxx. 1. Pieces of old cable. 2. An Indian ſea- veſſel or ſhip. 
America, which have now but junks and canoes, abounded then in 
| tall ſhips. Bacon. Bs | 
' - JU*NKET, ub. ¶ joncades, O. Fr. ſweetmeats. Properly juncate. 
See JuncarTe.] 1. A ſweatmeat. 
feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 2: A ſtolen entertainment. 
To Ju'nKET, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To feaft ſecretly, to 
make entertainments by ſtealth, Whatever good bits you can pilfer in 
the day, ſave them to unter with your fellow-fervants at night. Swif?. 
2. Tofeaſtin general. Job's children ſeaſted and junkered ood: South, 
'"Jo&'#xeTING, adj. [of Jinket] feaſting or making merry. 
Joo, the Pagan deſs ſo called, in Homtr's account was the 
daughter of Cxox us [ſuppoſed to be the fame with Saturs)] and both 
 ffter and arife of Jove ; his partner (according to that poet's repre - 
fentation) of the be, but not of the throne; and by what Homer ob- 
ferves of her ſtopping the labour pains in ene woman, and hoftening 
the birth in another, it ſhould ſeem, this goddeſs had a peculiar ſuper. 
intendebey over the nuptial bed. And accordingly Virgil gives. her 
the title of Pronuba or preſident of marriage. | 
99; Prima & tellus & PronuBa Juno 
Dant ſignum, ſummoque ulularunt vertice nym e 
- See Joxonra, 7 Eneid. lib. IV. I. 166, Cc. 
NO, a yearly ſolemnity performed in commemoration of her 
marriage, at which time the maids of all ages ran rages. in honour of 
Juno, petitioning her for hnſbands, callin Foe Juno Pronuba and Ju- 
galis; and at Rome an altar was to Juno Juga, where the 
new- married couple appeared to offer ſacrifice, which was ei- 
ther a White hw), geeſe or rayens; and they took the gall from the 
ſacrificed beaſt; and caſt it behind the altar, to intimate that all- 
bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhould be baniſhed from married perſons. 
Joxo'nzs, were the genii damones, or goddeiies that waited upon 
women, watching over and protecting them. 1759-1 
-  /fu'nTo, l. ie. a cabal, a kind of men combined in any ſecret de- 


* — 
» * 


hæ. 


* 


ſign. A unte of petty tyrants. South. 


f Hrxpzxr de Relig. Gentilium. As to the Epypriay Iiir, o Jun. 
Or [Upt. 


. Juridical account. Hale. 


articulation. All one entire bone 


Janbo, Port. Funiur, Lat. 


There wants no juntets at the e 


Jus 


 T'vory [ebur, Lat. Ivoire, Fr.] the tooth of | 
3 the ſon of Cronus Fe Saturn] 45 Abt 
ord Herbert tells us, That the moſt celebrated 7 
ters was the Ca ET AM (tho" of later date than the 4 0 
Diodbrus Siculus writes, excelled all the reſt in forte 


very great benefits on human life, what with his ;, 4 
home, and his making wars for ſuppreſſing robbers ang i” = 
TER AMMON, ſee Bacchus and ECG VYPTIAN Empire 
Jv'rirzx [with heralds) who blazon the arms of 5; 
nets, inftead of metals and colours, is ufed for azure 32 by ple. 
colour is repreſented in engraving by parallel firgke, « 1 
1 fig. 27. 1 | der Pla 
urirEx [with aſtronomers] is accounted ; 
planets, being computed to be bf times bi 1d of lth 
periodical time is 43332 days, 12 hours, and revolvez hors lh 
in 7 hours, 56 minutes, | 15 Us, 


UPITER's Diff, an herb, otherwiſe called mullein 
Tu'epon, ſub/?. Fr. a ſhort cloſe coat. A breallplate and 2 Jp 
juppon. Spenſer. 2 "ga 


Jv'x Ar [of juratus, and jurator, from jura, 
gziſtrate in e corporations in the quality of 
verning the corporation, | 

Ju'raTory, adj. [ juratoire, Fr. from jura, Lat.] giving an 02% 
To give juratory caution, de parendo juri. Ayliffe. 8 

Ju'anen, or Ju'spox [prob. of on, filth, and ben, du. 2 fr 
tacle or lodging, 9. 4. the filth of the chamber] a chanber pot _ 
Joxvpen. | 5 

Jurxrprcar [juridique, Fr. giuridico, It. of juridiu, Lat.] 1. Per. 
taining to the law, uſed in courts. of juſtice, judicia, ordenly, A 
2. Acting in the diitribution of jukice, 

 Jurrpicar Days, court days on which the law is adminitteg, 

Jus 'DbC&LLY, adv. [of juridical) with legal authority, zun. 
mg to forms of juſtice, judicially. 

Jurtsconsv'tt, fubſr. ſ juris con ſultus, Lat.] one who gives bis ops 
nion in caſes of law. A deciſion of the juriſcor/ut javoleny, 4. 
hut hnot. | 

Juxrspr'errIOn, Fr. [giuriſdizione, It. juridicion, Sp. of iris, 
Lat.] 1. A power or authority which a man has to do juſtice, in ce 


Lat. jure, Fr.) 2 a. 
an alderman, for g 


of complaint made before him, legal authority, extent of poyer, Ns 


ſuch power as gave him ſovereign juri/difion over mankind, Luk, 
2. A court of judicature. 3. The verge or extent of ay a. 
thority. + | 

Ju'ris-prRUDENCE, Fr. [ juris-prudenza, It. juris-prudnty, Lat) 
the ſkill or knowledge of the law, rights, cuſtoms, fautz C of 
what is juſt or unjuſt, | 

Canonical Jur1s-PRUDENCE, is that of the canon lay. 

Civil JURIS-PRUBENCE, is that of the Roman lay, 

Feodal JurIs-PRUDENCE, is that of the fees. 

Jv'ais | Jar iſte, Fr. from jura, Lat.] a civilian, a favyer, one 
who profeſſes the ſcience of the law, Not to be nealued by the 
principles of juris. Bacon. | 

[v'ror [ juro, Lat.] a juryman, who has been ſor, one vio 
ſerves on a jury. The jurors picked out of choice men. Heßler. 

Ju'sxy [in common law] fignifies either 24 or 12 me from . H. 

uire of the matter of fact, and to declare the truth upon fuck evidence 
as ſhall be delivered them, touching the matter in queſton. 5 

Grund Jury, conſiſts of 24 grave and ſubſtantial perſons, ei : 

ae eee or ſome of the better fort of yeomen, choſen fp 

y the ſheriff,” out of the whole county, to conſder of al bills of n 
dictment preferred to the court, which they approve of by wing 
upon them 47a vera, or elſe diſallow, by indorſing on then go 
Famus, | x : þ annelled 
| Petty-Jury, conſiſts of 12 men at the leaſt, and ate ry «<> 
as well upon criminal, as upon civil cauſes. Thoſe tat _ 1 
fences of life and death, * bring in their verdict either gi rndp- 
guilty ; whereupon the priſoner, if he be found pou ht na- 
ment and condemnation; or otherwiſe is acquitted or ſet * | 
vil caſes, the jury, after due conſideration, bring in _ de 
for the plaintiff or defendant; and in real actions, ebe 
mandant or tenant, 

' Clerk of the juaiks an officer in the cowt o 
makes out the writs called habeas corpora, and 
pearance of the jury, after they have been 7etv! 
acias. 


mon-Pleas, who 
rom RP 
ned upon the uu 


. maſts 
Joxy-masr [with mariners] is when the fore-mak or 7 yar 
broken down by a ſtorm, or loſt in a fight, they Pride ir into the 
that is ſaved into the ſtep of the broken mall, a ake a ſnift to ſal 

partners; fitting it with ſails and. ropes, ſo as to m | 
and ſteer the ſhip. . « -ngelled on a ju). 
NEE jary and man] one who 15 impan 2 

s, Lat. law, right, equity. „ 3'Gors in 

* 1 Corone, Lat. 5 right of the ig eel? 1 a woke 
ings from the genera] law, relating to tlie " 4ofy of , 
196 — Anglie, Lat. the law called the courteſy 
Jus Hereditatis, Lat. the right of ipheritance. | .  , delt u 

jus Parrmatus ¶ in canon law] the right — hy common la. 

a benefice, the ſame that is called advow ſon m ear lau] 640 289 
Jus Rotractus, or Jus Retrovendendi I in the of his heirs, m bu 

ment between buyer and ſeller, that the latter - 

back the goods or wares again, before any o es gr bogbaue. 

er. 


Josqur anus [with botaniſts] the herb henbane or 
jm” a diſh made of ſeveral meats 3 abo. 
US2U'LENT Sr Lat.] g. and Port, 85 ola ol k 


UST Fu e, r. inflo, It, Jufto, j 3 h 
Rübe e . incorrupt, equitable in vil othe!5- 75 
— 2. Honeſt, 2 crime in rope, 2 
anges, juſt weights. Leviticus, 3. Fe man and perth (fg 
Virtuous, innocent, pure. Noah was 4% ell grounded. 1 K 


5. True, not forged, not falſely impute , 
were laid to his charge too many, the les "ally ei 
bereaved him of eſtimation, Hooker., 6: Ed 


ceived. a. J recompence of reward. 


e Jupi- 


Ny, who, as 
and having received the kingdom after Saturn, conferre Virtues, 


tended n 
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deeds,” 
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91333 ” 


7 


| mock fight. 2. To puſh, to drive, to juſtle. See JusTLE. 


| vill divide a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no remainder. and power is altogether the ſame, within their ſeveral 


| Commutaticve JUSTICE, is that which concerns all perſons one with cannot deal in the county court. 


Wnother, in relation to dealings, as buying, ſelling, exchanging, lend- co hold plea of a great ſum; whereas, by his ordinary power, he can, 
Wo, borrowing, Ec. 


ive JusTICE [with moraliſts] is to do right to all, to yield - Jv'STIF1ED, part. adj. [ juſtificatus, Lat.] c 


And this, in the moſt exe 
ence of rights, whatever 


e, whether of a ſuperior, equal, or inferior kind. A thought which | path 
| the rg Cebes has moſt judiciouſly (not to ſay elegantly) por- fence, maintenance, ſuppott, For my brother's juftification. Shake- 
e in that coupler, 


in the ſame /atitude the term juſtice or righteouſneſs [M. xai“ and b 
1s frequently uſed in ſcripture, I mean as expreſſive of all true : 
ily and virtue; or the GOOD CHARACTER in general, as being in his Son Jeſus Chriſt. See Romans, c. ill. v. 24, compared with 
Inded in the obſervance of thoſe rights, which belong both to Gob c. v. v. 17, 18, 19. and what has been already offered under the 
Ito MAN, * | word GRACE. FXDERAL Head, CaLvinism, O&c. 

JusT1cs Seat, the higheſt foreſt court, always held before the lord 


ermines all cauſes at the common law); that is to ſay, all civil 
dies berween common perſons, as well perſonal as real. rymen, becauſe they juſtify that party for whom they give their 
VTICE of the Foreft [ jufticiarius ferefie, Lat.] is alſo a lord by 


de, and the only juſtice that can appoint a deputy. He is alſo called To Ju'sT1ey, verb ad. [ jſtifer, Fr. giuſtificare, It. juflificar, Sp. 
Ke in eyre of the foreſl, He has the ee and determining of L ban Fe 
ofences, within the king's fore 


Which 1 | i 2 
pleas of the cro e more eſpecially to hear and determine 


ary unto di 
- Jens of the crown; 
© too 


W pt 
| ric of Teese the juſtices of aſſize. 


adorable "0 g men, who would either 
* 4 | a Prius, are U 


— iid ls ove 548 Beuie, Bacon. 8. Re- unlefs the juſtices come before into thoſe parts to take aflize ; and 
pit ſyperfluity 2 CER Mer in its juſt array. Addi- from that clauſe of the adjournment, they are alſo called juſtices of 
n roportioned. J, dillance teen our armies. rin. Rs, IT IG IIS 

. 9. 1 7 of full dimenſions. Like to have come to a _ JusTICEs of Oyer and Terminer, were juſtices that were deputed on 
Haleſprart. 5 11. Exact in retribution. ſome ſpecial occaſions, to hear and determine ſome particular cauſes; 
/ battle. K wo Du. Ger. $u:] 1. Exactly, nicely, accurately: JusTiCEs of the Pavilion, were certain judges of a pie powder 
lor, adv. Dt 4 uf to the heart of the beaſt, Sidney. 2. Court, of a 70 juriſdiction, which were anciently authorized by 
Pan ide. i T Value themſelves upon Ja nothing at all. the biſhop of Wincheſter, at a fair kept at St. Giles s- hill, near that 
— Ps 7 Nedrly; in the very point. Ju/? at the point of death. City. 8 | „ 
L mt 3 5 | 8 vero of 8 Peace [ 4 1 ad pacem, Lat.] are perſons | of 
Temple. ; | | horſeback tilt tours. Intereſt and credit, appointed by the king's commiſſion to maintain the 
JosT, fu % Be ere 2 wr peace in the county where they dwell. Thou haſt appointed juſtices 
goes verb neut. [ joufter, Fr.] 1. To tilt, to engage in 2 of the peace to call poor men before them: Shake/peare. 


JusTices of the Peace [within the liberties] are ſitch, in cities and 


recincts. - 
! Pr. Fotufizia, It. juſftitia, Sp. jufti/ſa, Port. of juſtiti JusT1CEs of the Quorum, are ſuch of thoſe juſtices 8 
Jv pie) pe 1 gener et 222i, ekt 4% , 8 Juſtitia, whoſe commiſſion has this clauſe, Quorum wos unum fe oolumus. _ 
9 Det 64 Jusri'cer ¶ juficiarius, Lat.] an officer appointed by Ju'sTIcEs of Trial Baſton, or Tray]! Baſlon [of trailer, to draw, and 


the king or commonwealth, to do right by way of judgment. And baſton, Fr. a ſtaff, becauſe they had a ſtaff delivered to them as a 
thou Efdras, ordain judges and juſtices. 2 Eſdras. 


. badge of their office] were certain juſtices appointed by king Ed- 
To ]v'sr1cE, verb 4b. [from the ſubſt. ] to adminiſter juſtice to Ward I, to make inquiſition through the realm upon all officers, 


any; à word now obſolete, The emperor hath been judge and par- touching bribery or extortion, and intruſion ; as allo upon barretors, 
5 and hath ju/iced himſelf. Bacon. 


| | breakers of the peace, and other offenders. | 
Jusrics [in God] is a communicable attribute, by which is in- Lords JusTices [of the kingdom} are noble perſons deputed to be 


ended not only the rectitude of his nature in general, but more eſpe- regents or chief governors of the realm, during the ablence of the 
Icially his dealing with his creatures, according to the deſert of their king. 


deeds. See JupGmEenTs of God, and GnosTics. Ju'sT1cesniP [of jaſtice] rank or office of a juſtice, Swift. 


* 


Jusrics [in men] 1. The virtue by which they give every man Jo'sT1ctaBLE [of zuflice] proper to be examined in courts of juſ- 


Wi: due. O that I were judge, I would do juſtice. 2 Samuel. 2. Vin- tice ; allo being under juriſdiction; ſubject to ſuilt. 
Wicative retribution, puniſhment, He executed the ja/tice of the Jvsrieiax T [ jufticiaire, Fr. jufticrarins, Lat. jufticict, Fr. gir/li- 


Lord. Deuteronomy? 3. Right, aſſertion of right. Thy arm may Siere, It.] one that adminiſters juluce. 
Wo thee juſtice, Sate are. 


Jv'sricigs [in law] a writ directed to the ſheriff for the diſpatch 
JusTice [with moraliſts] is not to injure or wrong any one. of juſtice in ſome ſpiritual cauſe, wherewith, of his own authority, he 


This writ particularly enables him 


hold no pleas but of ſums under forty ſhillings. 


= Diftributive JusTiCE, is that which concerns princes, magiſtrates, JusTiFraBLE (from to juſtify ; of juſtus and fo, Lat.] that may 
nd officers, Tc. 


= General JusTiCE, or Univerſal JusTICE is a conſtant giving to Juſi:fiable reſemblance to ſome at land. Brown. 3 3 5 
Pery one his due, and this hath for its object all laws divine and JusririABLENESs [of juſtifiable] rectitude, poſſibility of being 
man. 

Particular Jus r iex, is a conſtant will and deſire of giving to every ö un : 
Pe his due, r to a particular agreement, or the laws of civil ſupported by right. A man may more uſiſiably throw crofs and pile 


be juſtified, defenſible by law. or reaſon, conformable to juſtice, A 


fairly defended, capability of being juſtified. warrantableneſo. 
JusT1FI ABLY, adv. [of jrſificble} with juſtice, juſtly, ſo as to be 


(ety ; and this is alſo called commutative, or expletory juſtice. for his opinions. Locke, 


leared or proved inno- 


cent of any crime, charge, or accuſation ; alſo verified, maintained 
* uſe of the word, implies a due ob- for good, proved. See To Jusrirx. 
e 


the ſubje& in which 7hoſe rights re- JusT1F1Ca'T1ON, Fr. [ giu/tificazione, It. juſtificacion, Sp. of Juſtifi- 
catio, low Lat.] the act of juſtifying, clearing, or making good, de- 


m whatſoever belongs to them. 


Jpeare. a 
Juſtice her equal ſcale aloft diſplays,  _ JusT1FICAT1ON [with divines, ſo far as they all agree] is an act 
And r1cuTs both human and divine ſhe weighs. of God's free GRACE, or CLEMENCY, by which he / orgives Our fins, 
y conferring ETERNAL life and happineſs upon us, treats us, as 


though wwe had not offended, and all this through the redemption which is 


he ergy JusTiF1caT10N [in common law] a ſhewing in court a good rea- 
juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, upon warning forty days before ; 


{ ) ſon, why a perſon did ſuch a thing, for which he is called to anſwer. 
e judgments are given, and fines ſet for offence. | JusT1F1ca'ToR, ſub/?, [from to ju/tify] one who juſtifies, defends, 
JiTICE, or Lord Chief Fuftice [of the Common Pleas, juſticiarius ; 


or vindicates. 


JusT1F1caToRs [in law] are compurgators ; ſuch perſons, who 
apon oath juſtify the innocence, report, or oath of another: alſo ju- 


unium placitorum, Lat.] is one who, with his affiſtants, hears and 


verdict. 


of 7uftifico, low Lat.] 1. To clear from imputed guilt, to abſolve from 


its, committed againſt veniſon or an accuſation, to make innocency appear. Wiſdom is juſtified of her 


f. | ; ; children. Sr. Matthew. 2. To verify, to ſhew or prove, to maintain 
Nusrieg, or Chief Juſtice [of the King's Bench, juſticiarius de ban- 
Leis, Lat.] is the capital or chief jul 


or make good. To juftify his cruel falſhood. Sidney. 3. To free from 
ce of England, and alſo a paſt fin by pardon. By him all that believe are ju/ified from all 


by his office, things. Acts. N. B. It implies more than à mere pardon. See Jus- 


wn, z. e. ſuch as concern offences committed againſt 


Een TIFICATION. | 

| 8 and peace of the king; as, treaſons, felonies, To JusTiry [with divines] to declare innocent; to bring into a 

> | | | ſtate of grace. | | 
Dos CEMENT, ſubſe [of juftice ; a law word] importing all things To JusT1ey [in law] is to give a reaſon why ſuch an act was done. 
Jerk © Juſtice, Pres in courts. | _ To JusTiey [with printers] is to make lines they compoſe 
| r e [from to iaſtice] an adminiſtrator of juſtice; an even. 


e was a ſingular good jufticer. Davies. 


u- U'STIFYING, adj. [ juſii Lat. dering or declaring ins 
* *TICES of Affize | jufticiarii ad capiendas affiſas, Lat.] are ſuch as ) » adj. | juſlificans, ] rendering 8 

| _ by ſpecial commiſſion to be ſent into this or t 
bar; 3 A eaſe of the ſubjects. tilts] were exerciſes uſed in former times by ſuch perſons, who deſired 
on ſettled and executed only in Lent, and the long va- 

hs when the juſtices of both benches g 
— all England, and d 
FF ſtions. The time and place 
: ey in Eyre [ 8 itinerantes, Lat. fo termed of the ns P 


nocent. | 
that county to Ju"'sTINGs, or JusTs, ſubft. See JusT [ joutes, of joũter, Fr. to run at 
Theſe commiſſions of late 


to gain reputation in feats of arms, of whatſoever degree or quality, 
from the king to the private gentleman ; they were uſually performed 
at great ſolemnities, as e of princes, and alſo on other occa- 


g appointed, challenges were ſent 
: abroad into other nations, to all that deſired to ſignalize themſelves. 
theſe, in ancient times, were ſent with com- 


And rewards were appointed by the prince for thoſe who came of 
Wers counties to hear ſuch cauſes, eſpecially as were conquerors. FED i 2. 


f go on their circuit by 2 and 
iſpatch their buſineſs by ſeveral com- 


i erre iter, Lat 


have been hor and that for the eaſe of the ſubject, who There were many circumſtances relating to theſe performances ; as, 
high fo n hurried to the courts of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe if a man was unhorſed he was quite diff raced,, or if he was ſhaken in 
ber, Sh for the county court, 
es of Geal Deli 


3 . the ſaddle, or let his lance fall, or loſt any piece of his armour, or 
Wh as are comm.; Te [jufticiarii ad gaolas deliberandas, Lat.) wounded his antagoniſt's horſe, Ic. all which were accounted diſre- 
mmyfſioned to hear and determine cauſes appertain- 


hou: who for any offence are caſt into Bl gle putable. And there were alſo certain rules for diſtributing the pri 


over to them that behaved with the greateſt gallantry. 
Ewe af 1 an verb neut, [from joufter, Fr.] to encounter, to claſh, to 
Wardrefs of ak Were juſtices formerly 2 to curd x againſt each other. They ſhall fle one againſt another. Na+ 
idle, Or exact Bum. 


8 een ee wb a to joſtle, ſhaks 5 jogg, to pulh, to force by 
mmon adiour; Mme win juſtices of aſſize, for ſhing againſt it. man may ie a poſt. ef : | 

d ſoch 2 r of a Cauſe in the Common-Pleas, to put i adu. [of juſt] 1. 171 m inner, uprightly, honeſtly. 
M privs ſafliciarii venerint ad eas partes, i. e. Thad. that cannot juſtly be 5 


Nothing can iu be 


x 


Ju v 
y, accurately. Their feet aff their hands, wi 


2. Properly, 
juſtly beat the gr und. Dryden. r. ee 58 
y'sTLY, adv. [of juſt] duly, rightly, reaſonably, with Juſtice. 
"Jv'srxess [of juft] 10% — — warget 1 
ufneſs is properly applied to things, and juſico to perſons : Tho' we 
250 ſay tho the den of a cauſe as well as of a judge. Johnſon. Ac- 
cording to the Hel of the eauſe. Speer. 2. Acouragy, propriety, 
the exactneſs or regularity of any thing. The jufng/s and regularity 
of his productions. Addiſon. 3 : 
''JusTwess of Language, confiſts in uſing proper and well-choſen 
terms, and in ſpeaking neither too much nox too little. 
\-JusTwess of Thought, confiſts in a certain accuracy or preoiſeneſs, 


3 725 every part of it is perfectly true and pertiment to the ſub- 
jet. «Zeal | 


Jo JuT Out, verb neut. [of jetter, Fr. to caſt or throw. This word 
is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from et, perhaps from GG. Johnſon.) to 
ſand out beyond the reſt of a building, to ſhoot into prominenees, to 
come out beyond the main bulk. It ſeems to. jut out of the ſtructure 
of the poem. Broome. 5 ä : 

- Jo'Trr [with chemiſts] the fertile, eongealing, ſaltiſn quality of 
the earth. : | 

vr And, a peninſula of Denmark, anciently called the Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſe, bounded by the Catgate ſea, which ſeparates it from 
Norway on the north; by the fame fea, which divides it from the Da- 
niſh iſlands and Sweden, on the caſt; by Holſtein on the ſouth, and 


by the German ocean on the weſt. 
To Ju“ rx, verb af. to ſhoot out beyond. 
As doth a galled rock 
O'erhand and jutiy his confounded baſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
Juvexa'L1a, Lat. [among the Romans] certain games or feats of 


alt quality, 


rn 


activity, inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his beard ue 3. 
brated for the health of youth, Ne bien ſtared, dd. 
Ju VENILE [giovenile, It. of juuenilii, Lat.] youthfy] 
* when it is _ and juvenile. Bacon, Pong, hy 
U'VENILENESS, or JUVENLI LITY [| juvenil; 
youthful heat or tem - age po c: joufulnet, 
23 WOLF *  gromiſiy, 
U'xTA Pofetion, Fr. | juxta and poſfitio, Lat vi 
Appoſition, the ſtate of being placed — each eo 
nearneſs ; a ranging the ſmall parts of any 
ſieion, arder or ſituation, that the parts being contiguous ſhall 
mine or ſhew a body to be of ſuch a figure or quality; or to} iter 
with ſuch properties, as are the natural reſult of fuch a conk — 
or diſpoſition of parts. At laſt come to parts that ae unity f.. 
e ie * 
'VY Iii, Sax. ra, Lat.] it is a paraſytic R 
that runs about trees, walls, &:. by 1 hoes h 
branches. The leaves are angular, the 
ſiſting of ſix petals, aud are ſucceeded b 
round bunches. Miller. | 
IxIA [ie, Gr.] a fwelling of the veins ; the ſame 
ri. Some diſtinguiſh between the ci»/a; and ixia, a 
term to theſe kind of ſwellings, wherever 


per. The reſtoration of —＋ 


th Philosophen) 
; » A contigui 
mixt body into * l 


8 plan 
nd fibres 1 6 


flowers for the moſt part cop 


y round berries which grow in 


as ci and as 
PPlying the fene 
they happen; and the lu 


K A M 
k, Roman, X +, Italic, R k, Engliſh, K k, Saxon, K x, 
Greek, are the 10th letters in order of the alphabets, p, 
the 19th of the Hebrew. K is a letter borrowed by the 
Engliſh from the Greek alphabet. It has before all the 
j vowels one invariable ſound, as een, ken, fill, but is not 
much in uſe except after c at the ends of words, as &nock, clock, which 
were anciently written with „ final, as c/oc&e, checke. It is alfo in uſe 
between a vowel and the filent e final, as cate, broke, brake. It like- 
wiſe ends a word after a dipthong, as let, book, break. K is ſilent in 
the preſent pronunciation before x, as 4nifz, knee, hnell, 
EK, is a numeral letter, ſignifying 250. 

K, with a daſh over it, ſtood for 150000. | 
The letter K, tho' moſt commonly written, is not pronounced, but 
is loſt after C, as in arithmetickh, logick, magick, phyſick, &c. pick, 
prichle, flick, fickle, &c. In thoſe words derived from the French, it 

is better omitted, becauſe that tongue has no 4: But in thoſe derived 
|< a9 northern tongues, it may for the ſake of etymology be pre- 
rved. 4 | 2 55 
Phe letter K [in old charters and nge had various ſignifica- 
tions, as K. R. was ſet for Chorus, K. R. C. for Cara Civitas, i. e. the 
dea city; K. R. M. for Carmen, f. e. a verſe, K. R. A. M. N. for 
Charus Amicus Noſter, i. e. our dear friend, &c. 
KARI- Cat [of kanle, Sax. a male] a boar cat. 
Kas [57, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure containing three Engliſh 
pints. Rabbi David Kimchi in his book of roc, lays *tis the fixth 
Part of a sEAn, Yce Sram. | „ 
KA BIx, or Ke'Bin [among the Perſians and Turks] a temporary 
marriage ſox a timg; upon condition that the huſband hall allow the 
wife a certain ſum of money if he repudiates or quits 'her. What, our 
dexicographer hate calls a TEMPORARY. marriage, is (I fear} the only 
marriage which the Mahometans uſe ; as not fegarding the ſtate as in- 
dende for % but to be exchanged. a plegſure; and accordingly pro- 
viſion is macle in the marriage articles for the ſupport of the woman 
han divorced. See Divo ck. —. 
„ KAbakks, or KA DABITESs [among the; Mabometans] a. ſect who 


den) the generally: received tenet of predeſtination, and maintain the h ws 
dodirine of free will, and. che liberty. of it In its full extent. See Ca- iron bullet rolled in among them. ho are fre .. U 
DARIANS. pena, K2'sen [among the Perfians] 2 ol 7 of the lein 1 
Kale (hack, Su, habl, Dy. and Ger, } cole wort. chants. They are diſtinguiſhed from the geen fn be b 
KAI INA, dr KA“UsdpER 107 ndarium, of calinde, Lat. the firſt beards and dreſs, and are had in 8 0416 of the bab! de Ly. 
days of every month among the Romans]. ap ephemeris or almapack, their lives. 20S believe the immorta 0 N and his hl 
to ſhew the days of the month, an agcount of time. notions like thoſe of the ancients, wage 195 2 * 
Kar (an, Arabic word] the ſea herb graſs-wort, which grows on fields. When any of them die, cal 4, and eme al. l 
the 4 on the ſea- ſhors in Egypt, Syria, and other places; ufed in and drive it into a field ; if a fox 2 Jead perſon 1 f de cy 
making gifs, ber. C f, Vihenes the wand lte/?. he utes of the take Ie for a proof that the ſoul of the 4.40%, de mort 
Weed is old to the, Vienetians, acm, dee Aua). experiment does not anſwer their £7, | | 4, and 110 
Kam, adj, crooked. Kaam in Erle is {quint-eyed, wag ag 0 0 up with a fork againſt a wall in . — e bal he bi 
any thing dwry t, clean dem dignifies crogked, athwart, awry, croſs pick out the right eye. they take it or gl ; but 0, yt 
from the purpoſe, A ſchem It. Hence our Engliſh a, kinby. Clean predeſtinated, and bury it with great © reprobate, ,, 
m Lam 14 pick out ths left eye, they on 


4 


1 


T3154 
o 


Ram u by a. vulgar pronunci tiop-Propght to Hin lam. 9 0 
Ant b is tan. * 2. 17 $i 1171 1 5 . 10 | 
e011 .£ — Merely awry, ; vo Shakeſpeare. 8 


a. " 
3 44 ft 0 


With her loud tas her craven 
Key.) 
ſkittles ſeems a corruption. 


"chance. _ 
which nine holes, ranged in threes, are m 


* 1 ” 
- carcaſs into à ditch. 
s5# 43 3 * 3 14 3 Wd . "4 + 4 4 "IB ELLE. 


term, only when appearing in the Ig. But Gurre 
both are of opinion, that = ſuch diflinftion ſhould be view. 
_ or LXINE [4546 or un, Gr.] a fort of carduus, called 4 
I'swor TH, a market town of Suffolk, 73 miles from London Re 
Jr mod, adj. See Gimal. And in their pale dul nous the . 5 
mold bit. Shakeſpeare. 6 jp : 
0 
ha 
abc 
go 
* 3 5 3 1 
* Du. 
cult 
reac 
T 
Cabl, 
the { 
X 
Shinn 
It Is 1 
rough 
Ke” 
body. 
| To! 
K E B Xe 
1 | Kr'p 
WG fail ang 
Kan {in Perſia] a magiſtrate, the fame as a gorenor n wo and lift; 
and ſometimes ſovereign prince, and lord. [ce Cyan) Gola: lay, Darrow / 
it _ in general the /a/rapa or prefect of any great ann” F Contrary 
a'xTREF [kant, ref, C. Br.] a divifion of 2 c= * Kez'pr 
containing an hundred towns. Es 2 
- Ka'tara, a kind of aloes, which grow in Anna, ** 4 Kee, tl 
which being boiled, are formed into thread, of which 8 1 las that te 
eloth, c. are made. The root or leaves being 1 : Keer 
ifies the fiſh, ſo that they may be eaſily taken with wy * A., Gr 
the ſtalk being dried and ſet on fire, burns like 2 we. 115 ottom of 
rubbed briſkly on a harder wood, m 2 p00 - WINES Wel. oy 
Kare'na [with chemiſts] the 23d part 012% ,, r ng ert, 2 
KARI E, + name tet the mak gave to the beſt drink of len oh Kes: 
beer, that was kept in the monaſtery. LE ſervant; 6 hakeſpe 


KARL [eeonl, Sax. kavel, Du. kerl, Ger! 

hupcaple, Sax. a honſhold ſervant} bupcaple, 
ARL, hemp, the latter green hemp. 

Ka'ros, a fmall weight uſed by poldſmiths, being the 260 Pat 


a grain, See CARAT. 
Nas, the fourth pontiff of Perſia, wn ; 
nant, and judge of temporal as well as ſpiritual? 0 
Ka“TZ EN $:/wer, a fort of ſtone, which, it b l 
ſumed either by fire or water. or from 
To K aw, verb neut [of kawe, Du. a jack f 
to cry as a jack-daw, raven, crow, or rook. : 
freeing about their neſts: Locke. See Can, de heath nu 


a To Kaw verb act. [of kauthen, Du.] © fac 
ifficulty ; to gape for breath. _. crow, 
Kaw, /ub/. (from the verb] the cry of 9 
ind doth bring. Teut. 9 
kgeye, Du. kae, L. Ger. and * n 
and or ſhip off goods at, 2 

+. Ninepins, 
t Kaye ( 
11 retaine 


ade in if 


R EEL-HA 
2 malef 
ad under h 


who is tie cond CiVl lieuts- 


. 
d, cannot de c00- 


the found) 


or 


Ff. 9 


Kay, or Key 
| a place to 
Karrz, fubſt, [quife, Fr. 


And now a 
2. A kind of play ſti 


look upon bim 


o + 


K E E 


| 3 themſelves when they make their prayers, which is 
2 temple at Mecca ; alſo an altar or nich in all their moſques, 
we n the ſide which looks toward the temple at 
which is placed exactly on th | bei - 
of Its etymology is derived from cabala, Arab. to be in an oppo- 
Hs IN nd Abydesz and, according to GoL1vs, the 
fite ſituation, As — par o, of lied by the 4fatic writers as 
rd kebleh [keblah or cabilat] is applied by the e 
en to the temple of Jeruſalem, as to that of Mecca. Sat, in his 
ky es on the Coran tells us, that © when the prophet fled to Medina, 
he directed his followers to turn [in the act of prayer] towards the 
le at Jeruſalem [probably to ingratiate himſelf with the Jews] 

77 775 continued to be their KEBLAH for ſix or ſeven months; but 
he finding the Jews too untractable, or deſpairing otherwiſe to gain 
re agan Arabs, who could not forget their reſpect to the temple of 
Motta he ordered that prayers for the future ſhould be towards the 
laſt This change was made in the ſecond year of the hegira, as A- 
bulfeda relates, and occaſioned many to fall from him „taking offence 
at his inconſtancy.” SALE's Coran, p. 17. I cannot diſmiſs this ſub- 
eck, without ſubjoining that moſt excellent moral reflection, which 

Manouz r throws in, when appointing this very change. Every 

ſect (ſays he) has a certain 7ra? [or re ion] to which they turn them- 
ſelves in prayer; but do ye ftrive to run after G00D THINGS : WHEREVER 
ye be, Gop will bring you back, [meaning at the reſurrection] 
for Gop is almighty”. And indeed, in Juſtice to Mahomet, it ſhould 
be obſerved in general, that tho? he has inſtituted both this and other 
. rites, yet he has taken the utmoſt care to guard his followers againſt 
confounding poſitive inſtitutions with the MORAL GOOD, and does molt 
uniformly and conſtantly remind them of this truth, that nothing ſhort 
of old and ſubſtantial PIETY and vIRTUE will entitle to the tucure 
happineſs, See ManoMETISM, BaiT-OLLAH, and Divorce. 
r xoMA, a pocket compaſs which the Turks always carry 
about them, to direct them how to place themſelves exactly when they 
rayers. | 
To Ke, or To KCK LE, verb neut. prob. of kuchgen or kuch, 

Du. a cough] 1. To make a noiſe in the throat, by rea on of diffi- 

culty of fetching breath. 2. [kecken, Du] to heave the ſtomach, to 

reach at vomitting. Patients muſt not 4eck at them. Bacon. | 
To Ke'cxLE @ cable, to wind or twine ſome {mall ropes about the 
cable or bolt rope, to prevent them from galling in the hawſe, or in 

the ſhip's quarter. | : . a 

Kecks, or Ke'cxsy, ſub. commonly K Ex [cigue, Fr. cicuta, Lat. 

Skimer] 1. Skinner ſeems to think &ec4ſy or lex the ſame as hemlo ck. 
= I is uſed in Staffordſhire both for hemlock and any other hollow 
WB jointed plant. 2. The dry hollow ſtalks of ſome plants. Hateful docks, 
W rough thiſtles, keck/ies, burs. Shakeſpeare. i 
= Kre'cxr, agj. [from kecks or tex] reſembling a kex. Aloft kecky 
body. Grew. | | 1 
E To Kepce, verb neut. [kaghe, Du. a ſmall veſſel] 

Ke'pcer, a ſmall anchor uſed in a river. 

Keb [with mariners] is ſetting up the fore-ſail or fore-top- 
fail and miſſen, and ſo letting a ſhip drive with the tide ; letting fall 
and lifting up the kedg-anchor; as oft as occaſion ſerves; when in a 
WE narrow river they would bring the ſhip up or down, the wind being 
WE contrary to the tide: 

Ke'ptack, abt. a weed that grows among corn, charnock. 
EF « W/E, 

| { x, the provincial plur. of cozv, properly kine. Cic'ley the weſtern 
Liſs that tends the kee. Gay. 

| Kee [quille, Fr. cæle or cæla, Sax. kiel, Du. kioel, Su. prob. of 
ne-, Gr. a hollow, or the belly] the loweſt timber in a ſhip, at the 
bottom of her hull. Her ſharp bill ſerves for a &ee/ to cut the air. 
Crew, 80 | | 
Ker, a veſſel for liquors to ſtand and cool in. | 
S To Keel, verb af. [ccœlan, Sax.) this word, which is preſerved 
* Shakeſpeare. probably ſignifies to cool; tho' Hanmer explains it 
Qtherwiſe. To 4ee/ ſeems to mean to drink ſo deep as to turn up the 
bottom of the pot; like turning up the kee/ of a ſhip. Hanmer, 
While greaſy Joan doth tee the pot. Shakeſpeare. 

KER I- rar, u. [ecœlan, Sax. to cool, and far, or vat, a veſſel] 
cooler, a tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

& Ktel-yua'ling, or KEEL-RA'KING, a puniſhment at ſea, inflicted 
a malefactor, by putting a rope under his arms, about his waſte, 
nd under his breech, and hoiſting him up to the end of the yard, and 
ence letting him down into the ſea, and drawing him underneath 
be ſhip's keel and up again on the other ſide. 

WW Kee Lon [of a ſhip] the piece of timber near to her keels. 

| * 0 [of a ſhip] a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put un- 
er the £ 

| Kee Rope [of a ſhip] a hair rope, running between the keel and 
g "90m; to clear the limber holes when they are choaked with 
| Kez'Line, a fort of fiſh, a ſpecies of cold. ; 

. (Celp, Sax.] a ſort of long boats, in which the Saxons in- 

England; alſo a large boat or lighter, uſed at Newcaſtle, for 
ading of coals. 
zen [cene, Sax. keen, 
well, not blunt, 


kubn,7Ger. kienn, Goth.] 1. Sharp, that 
A ſword &een-edged. 2. Severe, * As 
e 


; anged to the north-weſt or north it became exceſſively keen. E/. 
| 8 age. 3. Eager, vehement. The ſheep were ſo feen upon the 


LEftrange, 
land. Cwift, : 

To Kezy, werb ad. 
. 3 word. 


4. Acrimonious, bitter of mind, Keen againſt 
[from the adj.] to make keen, to ſharpen. 
Cold winter keens the brightening flood. 


n, 
Kir- | | 
on uur, ad. [of keen] ſharply, vehemently, eagerly, bit- 
HI (of cenenerre, Sax.) 1. Sharpneſs, edge. N 
6 „ Sax.) 1. Not the hang- 
: Fol — half 1 tee "my iercin J 
1 * 3. Alperity or bitterneſs of mind. The &keenne 
HA the court. 338 4. Eagerneſs, vehemence. 2 


ur, iir. verb ad. k 
» Sax, act. » pret. and part, paſ. keepen, Du. ke 
0 1. To retain, not to loſe. 1 * the field with [yy 


an 5 7 To preſerve, not to let go. Men of war that 


. 3. To have in cuſtody, Always tept in 


' 


KrsLen [among the Turks] the point or quarter to 


any one 


K E L 
the caſtle. Rollt. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity, Where the 
duke keeps his gallies. Audiſin. 5. To protect, to guard. I am with 
thee to keep thee. Gengſis. 6. Jo guard from flight. A foldier that 
kept him. As. 7. Jo detain. What's the cauſe that fees you here 
with me. Dryden. 8. To hold for another. A man delivers mone 
or ſtuff to keep. Exodus, 9. To reſerve, to conceal, To keep OT 
ſomewhat. Bacon. 10. To tend. God put him in the garden of 
Eden to keep it. Genefis. 11. To preſerve in the ſame tenor or tate. 
I will der this order. Bacon. 12. To regard, to attend. If that 
idea be ſteadily kept to. Locke, 13. To not ſuffer to fail. My mercy 
will I 4zep for him for ever. P/alms. 14. To hold in any ſtate. To 
hold the reins and keep the child in order. Locke, i5. To retain by 
ſome degree of force in any place or ſtate. Io ſuffer an evil to grow 
up which he might timely have kept under. Spenſer. 16. To con- 
tinue any ſtate or action. Ihe houſe of Ahaziah had no power to 
keep ſtill the kingdom. Kings. 17. To prelerve in any ſtate. Keep 
the flower of thine age ſound. Ecclefiofiicus. 18. Jo prattiſe, to ule 
habitually. I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. Pope. 


19. To copy carefully. Her meaſures kept and ſtep by ſtep purſued. 


Dryden, 20. To obſerve any time. You ſhall keep it a fealt to the 
Lord. Exodus. 21. To obierve; not to violate. Keep with thy ſer- 
vant that thou promiſedit him. 1 Xing. 22. Lo maintain, to ſup- 
port with neceſſaries of life. I he work of many hands which earns 
my Keeping. Milton. 23. To have in the houſe, Nor ſhall my Nell 
keep lodgers. Shake/peare. 24. Not to intermit, Keep a iure watch 
over a ſhameleis daughter. Eccle/ia//icus., 25 To maintain, to hold. 
Every one of them lebt houſe by himſelf. Hayward. 26. To re- 
main in, not to leave a place. Doth he Xe his bed? Shakzjj eare. 
27. Not to reveal, not to betray. A fool cannot 4eep counſel, £ccle- 
ſiaſlicus. 28, To relirain,' to withhold. To keep them from being 
religious. Tillotſon. 29. Jo debar from any place. To keep our 
ſuch a foe. Millon. 30. To keep back; to withnold, to reſtrain. 
Ke-p bad thy ſe vant from preſumptuous fins. Pſalms. 51. To 
feep bark; to reſerve, to withhold. I will & nothing back from 
you. Jeremiab. 32. To keep company; to acconipiny, to frequent 
Who lep, her company © Shakeſpeare: 33. To keep c.m- 
pany with ; to have familiar intercourſe. Keeping company with men, 
Brocm:, 34. Io keep in; to conceal, not to tell. "That you will not 
extort from me what | am willing to 4eep in. Shakpeare. 35. To 
Reep in; to reſtrain, to curb Keep her in ſtraigatiy. Hccliſiaſticus. 
36. To #eep off; to bear to diſtance, not to admit. 37. To keep off”; 
to niader, i he common opinion of his invincible obſcurity has Set 
2 ſome from ſeeking in him the coherence of his diſcourſe. Locke. 
38. To ze p up; to maintain without abat-ment. Land kept up its 
price. Locke. 39. To keep u ; to continue, to hinder from ceaſing. 
To Rp up and improve your hopes of heaven. Taylor. 40. 10 
keep under; to oppreſs, to ſubdue. Kept under with the ſenſe of our 
wretchedneſs. Hooker. | FREE 

To Keey, verb neut. 1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
certain ſtate. A man that cannot fence will &-ep out of bullies and 
gameſters con pany. Locke; 2, To continge in any place or ſtate, 
to ſtay. The neceſſity of keeping well with the maritime powers. 
Temple. 3. To remain unhurt, to laſt. Grapes will kezp. Bacon. 
4. To dwell, to live conſtantly in a place. Knock at the ſtudy where 
they ſay he keeps. Shakeſpeare. 5. To adhere ſtrictly. Did they 
keep to one conſtant dreſs. Addiſon. 6. To keep on; to go forward. 
With unalter'd pace kept on. Dryden. 7. Io keep up; to continue 
undiſmayed. Yet he {till 4ept up that he might free his country. Ory- 
den. 8. The general idea is care, continuance, or duration. 

KEEP, /«b/t. [from the verb] 1. Cuſtody, guard. Which of our 
lambkins takeſt 4eep. Spenſer. 2. Guardianſhip, reſtraint. Youth is 
leaſt look'd into . they ſtand in moſt need of good #eyp and re- 
gard. Aſcham. 2. A ſtrong tower in the middle of a caſtie, the laſt 
reſort of the beſieged ; as, - kiep of Windfor-caltle, ec. 

To KEEP her to, or To KEEP your Loof [ſea phraſe] a term uſed 
when the ſteerſman is directed to keep the ſhip near the wind. 

Kee'prr [of keep] 1. One who holds any thing for the uſe of an- 
other. Received the things with the mind of a keeper, not of an 
owner. Sidney. 2. One who has priſoners in cuſtody, The keeper 
of the priſon called to him. Shakeſpeare, 3. One who has the care 
of parks or of beaſts of chace. A keeper here in Windſor foreſt, 
Shakeſpeare. 4. One who has the ſuperintendance or care of any 
thing. Hildah, 4eeper of the wardrobe. . 2 Kings. | 

KterrR of the Exchange and Mint, the ſame as warden of the 
mint, | ; 

KeePER of the Great Seal of England [ is a lord by his office, and 


one of the king's privy-council, whoſe authority and juriſdiction is 


much the ſame in effe& with that of the lord chancellor, thro' whoſe 
hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, and grants from the king, 


ſtrengthened by the great or broad ſeal, without which they are of no 


force at all. 

KeePeR of the Privy Seal, a member of the privy-council, thro? 
whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before they come to 
the broad. ef: and alſo ſome deeds which do not paſs the great-ſeal 
at all: he is alſo a lord by office. | 

KEEPER of the Foreſt, is an officer who has the principal govern- 
ment of all things belonging to the foreſt, and the check of all the 
other officers; called alſo the warden of the foreſt. 

KEEPER of the Touch, an officer of the mint, who is now called 
the maſter of aſlay. 

KEEPER of the liberties of England, by the authority of Parliament, 
Sc. [cuftodes libertatis Angliæ autoriate parliamenti] the ſtyle in which 
writs and other proceedings at law run during the uſurpation of Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 

Kez'rErSHIP [of eeper] the office of a keeper. The common 

ol of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton. This keeper /4zp is annexed to 
= conſtableſhip of the caſtle. Carew. 
Kee'veR, a 3 veſſel to cool wort in before it is work d. 


Kro [cague, Fr.] a veſſel for ſturgeon, ſalmon, and other pickled 
fiſh, a ſmall barrel. | 
KII, ub. 1. A fort of pottage. 4in/aworth. The fame with 
tale. It is ſo called in Scotland, being a ſoupe made with oatmeal 
and ſhredded greens, 2. The omentum or fat that enwraps the 

guts 


8 F 


K E R 
guts. The very weight of bowels and tell in fat people is the occa- 

Hon of a rupture. Wiſeman. 3. A kiln ; which ſee. 

KeLLINGTON, a borough town of Cornwall, on the road to La- 
mara, 199 miles from London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. | 3 : 

KeLy, alt. 1. A ſalt produced from calcined ſeaweed. 2. A 
ſubſtance made of ſea-weed dried and burnt, which being ſtirred with 
an iron rake cakes together. The aſhes of a ſea-weed called 4e. 
Boyle. | 3 

Ran [prob. of cultura, Lat, trimming, cultivation, Sc. but 
Skinner chuſes to derive it of opkiſter, Dan. to gird] order, fitneſs, 
preparedneſs ; as, he is not in #e/ter; that is, he is not ready. 

To Kens, verb 28. [cxmban, Sax. kammen, Du. kimmen, Ger. 
Now written, perhaps leſs properly, to comb, Jobnſem] to comb, 7 
ſeparate or difintangle by a denticulated inſtrument. More kemb'd 
and bath'd, and rub'd and trim'd. B. Johnſon. 

Ken, /ubP. [from the verb] view, reach of fight. What lies 
within our hen. Locke, | 

Ken- Miller [with the canting crew] a houſe-breaker. 

Ken-Bow, or Ax TMB [ſome derive it of zapn, Gr. to bow or 
bend; others of aſcembo, It.] as, the arms ſet akembo, i. e. each hand 
upon each hip. | f 

To Ken, verb act. [cennnan, Sax. kennen, Du. and Ger. kianna, 
Su. one, Gr.] 1. To know. 'Tis he, I den the manner of his gate. 

Shakeſpeare, 2. To deſery, to ſpy out at ſome diſtance. We ſaw 
within a 4-»ning before us thick clouds. Bacon. 

Within KEN, within fight or view. 

Ke'nDat, à market town of Weſtmoreland, on the river Can, 
257 miles from London. | | 

'Kenxs [ſea term] doublings in a cable or rope, when it does not 
run ſmooth, as it is handed in or out; alſo when any rope makes 
turns, and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies, they ſay it 
makes tens. | 

To make KExks [ſea phraſe] is ſaid of a rope that makes turns, 
and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies. 

Ke'nneL [of canile, Lat. chenil, Fr.] a dog's hut or cote, the hole 
of a fox. | 

Kenner of Hounds [with ſportſmen] a pack of hounds, 

KeNnNneL [chena/, Fr. canalis, Lat. kennel, Teut.] a courſe in a 
ſtreet for water. | | 
To KENNEL, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To lie, to dwell. 
Uſed of beaſts, and of man in contempt. The dog #enne/'d in a hol- 
low tree. L'Eftrange. 2. A fox is ſaid to iennel when he lies cloſe 
in his hole. ; 

KENNETS [in a ſhip] ſmall pieces of timber nailed to the inſide, 
to which the tacks or theets are belayed or faſtened. 

K e'NNING, aj. [from Fer, cenunz, Sax.] knowing, deſcrying at 
a diſtance, 9 Hp i | 

KEenopo'xTyY [xv GS, 
ry] vain- glory. 

Kew, a county of England, bounded by the river Thames on 
the north; by the ocean on the eaſt; by Suſſex and the Streights of 
Dover on the South; and by Surry on the weſt. This county ſends 
two members to parliament. 5 | 

Keyr, pret. and part. paſſ. of to keep. See To KEEr. 

KeRB Stone, a ſtone laid round the brim of a well. 

KEe'RCHE1F [convre- chef, Fr. Chaucer, coutrir, to cover, and chef, 
Fr. the head, g. d. a covering for the head; and hence a handler- 
chief to wipe the face or hands] 1. A ſort of garment of linnen, ſilk, 
&c. a head-dreſs—A plain kerchizf, Sir John. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any 
cloth uſed in dreſs; as handkerchief, neckerchief. Every man had a 
large kerchief folded about the neck. Hayward. 

KE'RCHEIFED, or KE'RCHEIFT,a4/. [from erchiefFSrered, veiled, 

The evening comes 
Kercheift in a comely cloud. Milton, 

Kerry, /ſubſt. [ceonhpan, Sax. to cut; with ſawyers] the way 
made by the ſaw, or the away ſlit in a piece of timber or board. The 
" ſawn away lit between two pieces of ſtuff is called a erf. Moxon. 

Ke'rMEs, a roundiſh body of the bigneſs of a pea, and of a 
browniſh red colour, covered, when moſt perfect, with a purpliſh 
gray duſt, It contains a multitude of little diſtin granules, ſoft, and 
when cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. It is found adhering to a kind of 
holm oak, and till lately was generally underſtood to be a vegetable 
excreſcence ; but we now know it to be the extended body of an ani- 
mal parent filled with a numerous offspring which are the little red 

ranules. Hill. | ? 

Kern {in old Britiſh, prob. of cornu, Lat.] an horn. 

Kern [an Iriſh word] an Iriſh foot ſoldier, lightly armed with a 
dart or ſkene ; alſo a vagabond or ſtrolling fellow, a country bump- 
kin, an Iriſh boor. Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſe-boys, 
growing up in knavery and villany, are their lern ſupplied. Spenſer. 

Kern, ub. a handmill, conſiſting of two pieces of ſtone by which 
2 ground. It is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of Scotland, and called a 

urn. | : 

To Kern, verb neut. [probably from kernel, or by change of a 
vowel corrupted from corn] 1. To harden as ripen'd corn. An ill 
kerned or ſaved harveſt ſoon emptieth their old ſtore, Carew. 2. To 
take the form of grains, to granulate. Making the juice when ſuffi- 
ciently boiled, to lern or granulate. Grew. 3. To ſalt meat, to pow- 
der beef, pork, &c. e | | 

Ke'rneL [cimnel, or cynnel, Sax. a gland, cerneau, Fr. keern, Du. 
kern, Ger. koarna, Su.] 1. The eatable part of a nut contained within 
the ſhell. The lerne] of the nut ſerves them for bread and meat. 
More. 2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument, or the ſtone 
of any fruit. The kernel of a grape. Denham. 3. The ſeeds of 
pulpy fruits. The apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at the firſt 
purting in, and the #erre/s continued white. Bacon. 4. The central 
part o 1 the ambient ſtrata are concreted; a nu- 
cleus. A ſolid body in the bladder makes the Lernel of a ſtone. Ar- 
buthnot, 5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh, d N 
To Ke'rnei. verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ripen to kernels, 
Garden rouncivals ſown in the fields kernel well. Mortimer. \ 
- Ke&'angLLY, adj. [of kernel] full of kernels, having the quality or 
reſemblance of kernels. * 


of vero · empty, vain, and deen, Gr. glo- 


cold. 


ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Hanmer. 


K ID 

Kr'xurtwogr, ſub. an herb. Ainſavorth. 

K 'n E v, a county of Ireland in the province of Munſter, b 
by the river Shannon, which divides it from Clare on the ned 
Limeric and Cork on the eaſt, by another part of Cork On 8 by 
and by the Atlantic ocean on the welt, © wu, 

Ke'rsty [q. d. courſe ſay ; katſaye, Du. cariſy Pr 12 
coarſe woollen cloth. Another weaves it into cloth, and an 25 of 
ker/ey or ſerge. Hale. Ter do 

Kx'snirAH [TROYNWP, Heb. 7. e. a lamb] an Hebrew col ſ 
led from its having the figure of a lamb upon it. Buzroze, 185 
curs in Gen. xxxili. 19. which our tranſlators render « u., 
pieces of money” ; and the marginal correction © with x 10 

KesT, the pret. of caſt. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland. 
noiſe heav'ns rolling circles 4e. Fairfax. 

Ke'sTREL, a little kind of baſtard hawk. Hanmer, 
trels have a reſemblance with hawks. Bacon. 

F Ke'swick, a market town of Cumberland, 283 miles fte 
on, 

Kren [caicchio, It. a barrel] a heavy ſhip, 
but ſomething leſs. | 

Ke'TTERING, a market town of Northamptonſhire, - 
London. | 

Ke'rTLE [cerl, Sax. keetl, Du. and L. Ger. Keſſel, H. G4 
large boiling veſſel of braſs or other metal. 18 

E'TTLE-DRUM, ub. [of kettle and drun:] 
head of which is ſpread over a body of braſs. 

Ke'vits [chewvilles, Fr. in a ſhip] ſmall wooden pine, opon 
which the tackle and fails are hung to dry; called alſo dy}, 

Key [cxx, coge, Or caige, Sax. cdavis, Lat. i, Fr. tins If 
clave, Sp. chawe, Port. xg, Gr.] 1. An inftrument for ezerng a 
lock. It is formed with cavities correſpondent to the wards 0f x 1g 
by which the bolt of a lock is puſhed forward or backyard, 2. J. 
inſtrument by which ſomething is ſcrewed or turned, Hide the ; 
of the jack. Swift. 3. Var muſicians} is a certain tone, here 
every compoſition, whether it be long or ſhort, ought to be ff. 
ted; and this key is faid either to be flat or ſharp, not in reſpett of its 
own nature, but with relation to the flat or ſharp third, which i join- 
ed with it. In what 4% ſhall a man take you to go in the ſong? 
Shakeſpeare.. 

Key [of an author or book] an explication that lets into ſome fe. 
crets in reſpect to perſons, places, and times, &. which don't ap- 
pear without it, an explication of any thing Cificul, An emblem 
without a key to't, L*Eftrange. 

Kev [in polygraphy and 3 is the alphabet of the writing 
in cypher, which is a ſecret known only to the perſon who writes the 
letter, and he to whom it is ſent. 

Ker of a River [kay, Teut. kaye, Du. 974i, Fr.] a Wharf a place 
on the fide of a river for ſhipping off and landing goods, A 4% of 
fire ran along the ſhore. Dryaen. | 

Ke'Yace, . [of key] money paid for lying at the key, 4 
worth. 

Kt'ynoLe, ſalſi. [of ley and bole] the perforation in the door or 
lock through which the key is put, ; 

Key Stone [ with architects] the middle flone of an arch, for bind- 
ing the ſweeps of the arch together. Moxer. 
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Keys [ot ſpinets, organs, &c.] little bits, by means of which the = thin 
jacks play, fo as to ſtrike the ftrings of the inſtrument; 8 f 4 e 
given to the pipes of an organ, by raiſing and ſinking the cee \ nannibin, 


the ſound-board. The parts of a muſical inſtrument which are ſtruck 
with the fingers, 8. let om: 

Keys of the Hand [in the Ile of Man] are the 24 ce 1 
moners, who are as it were the keepers of the liberties of = 7 

Ke'ynSHaM, a market. town of Somerſetſhire, 11! mile 10 
London. : . 

K1se, abt. kibws, C. Br. Minſbe tu, 
ner] a chilblain, with inflammation on the heels, 
0 If it were a 4:be, 'tw'd put me to my flipper. 

KI BED, adj. [of kibe] troubled with kibes; 5, Fs 

K1'seb Heels, [in horſes} ſcabs breeding about the n. 
and overthwart the fetlock. EET luke with the 

To Kick, verb act. [kauchen, Ger. calco, Lat.] to 
foot. | tempt 

To Kick, verb neut. to beat the foot in anger cf conte 

Kick, ub. [from the verb] a blow with the foot. 

Kick ER [of 4ic#] one who ſtrikes with his foot. when 4 man 

K1'cxLE, or K1'TTLE, adj. uncertain, doubtful, 45 
knows not his own mind. ling 0 

K1'cxsnaw [prob. of quelque choſe, Fr. am) 0 
Yet Milton ſeems to have underſtood it otheln ne, a 
kick/hoe, and ſeems to think it uſed in contempt © ed i110 
thing uncommon, fantaſtical, or ridiculous. | _ changed by we 
mics, apes, and Ki Milton. 2. A diſh 
cookery, that it can ſcarcely be known. 
pretty little tiny 4ic4/baws, Shakeſpeare. 
ſuch like piddling things. | 110 

K1'cxsy-wicksEY, ſubf. [from kick ets kick fu 
Lat. of 00 
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Shakz/,eart, 


lied heels, 
jount, 


Heb.] 
from 
kind, 


at home. Shakeſpeare, 

Kip [kud, Dan. kid, Su. geyte, kl, 
1. A you at. He would ſnap one of the 3 4 
cidavlen, 1 faggot] a bundle of heath * yr 
Du. a child] a young perſon trepanned by 0 ing forth kids, goof 
To Km, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] to br Pg and nap] 0 

To Kr'pNaP, verb ad. ſown kind, Du. à chile; 
children, to ſteal human beings. laren 


ſons, to ſell them for the eee Nee; and may 


Du. hadus, 


Theſe people lie in wait for our chi 
a — of idnappers within the law. pk et, Et)! 
Kroney [ſome derive it of cennan, i which th fine 


known. Johnſon] parts of animal bodies, 
colated. Theſe are two in number, 
ſame: figure as 


breadth three, 


hidneybeans ; their length is 
and their thickneſs two: 


K IN 


r dhe ſoleen. The uſe of the kidneys is to ſeparate 
ow rk wen? by the motion of the heart and ar- 
1} into the emulgent branches which carry it to the little 
teries, _ which the ſeroſity Deing ſeparated, is received by the ori. 
glands de little tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and 
Ke oe 2 it runs by the ureters into the bladder, Quincy. 2. Kind 
f;om _—_ man of my &idney. Shakeſpeare. | 
EAN [ſo named from its ſhape] a pulſe, more common- 

1 French-beans. It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal 
e pod, incloſing ſeveral ſeeds, which are ſhaped al moſt 


| Ve a kidney. —_ — | 

VL i of treland, in the province of Leinſter, 
ged by Eaſt-Meath, on the north; by the counties of Dublin 

{bounded Pf Lo the eaſt; by Caterlaugh, on the ſouth; and by 


d King's counties, on the weſt. 


the urine from 


Make in the 4:/derkin a great bung- 


33 a market-town of the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 198 


3 ondon. 3 
1 I” a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinſter, 
bounded by Queen's county, on the north; by the county of Wexford, 
jon the caſt ; by Waterford, on the ſouth ; and by the county of Tip- 
perry, on the weſt, The capital city of the county is alſo called 
1 10 Ent, verb ach. anciently to gell [cpellan, or cuellan, Sax. 
Als, Goth. to wound, kelen, Du.] 1. To deprive of lite, to put to 
Heath as an agent. There was Killing of young and old. 2 Macca- 
un 2. To deſtroy animals for food. Fleſh that I have 4i/ſed for my 
© -arers. 1 Samuel, 3. To deprive of life as a cauſe or inſtrument. 
If they were uſed inwards would 4:// thoſe that uſe them. Bacon. 4. 
To deprive of vegetative, or other motion, or of any active qualities. 
Buch things as #:// not the bough. Bacon. 5 1 

EF K1uLER [of 4i/l] one that kills or deprives of life. The 4il/er of 
js only ſon. Sidney. ; 

K1'.Low, ab. [this ſeems a corruption of coal, and „hu, a flame, 
ſoot is thereby produced] a mineral, uſed in drawing lines. The 
kzruleus, lapis an earth Of a blackiſh or deep blue colour, and 
Youbtleſs had its name from Folloao, by which name in the north, the 
Ent or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Woodward, 
KTI, or Kit, [cyln, Sax.] a ſort of furnace, where chalk is 
Qurnt for lime, or for drying malt, hops, &c. Creep into the 4:/»- 
Wole. Shakeſpeare. | 
To KILN OR v, verb af, [of kiln and dry] to dry by means of a 
ſilo, The beſt way is to 4i/ndry them. Mortimer, 

E K1LT, for KiLLED. Spen/er. #5 

& Ki'uBo, adj, [ a ſchembo, It.] 1. Crooked, bent, arched. 
br:bo handles. Dryden, 2. Adverbially. Forced to fit with his arms a- 
Wmbo. Arbuthnot. b 

lpia a market-town of Huntingdonſhire, 62 miles from 
ondon, | 
Kin, /#b/. ſcynne, Sax.] 1. Relation either of conſanguinity or 
Fnit/. 2. Relatives, thoſe who are of the ſame race. 3. A rela- 
bn, one related. Naming her #4iz- to God, and God's bright ray. 
Jovies, 4. The ſame generical claſs, though perhaps not the ſame 
res; thing related. Of kin to that of other alcalizate ſalts. Boyle. 
A diminutive termination, from kind, Du. Ger. and Teut, a child; 
| nannihin, mini hin. 6 | 
kin, Du. [chen, or gen, Ger] a diminutive termination, which 
li added to words, leſſens the fignification of them; as lambkin, 
ne lamb ; mani in, a little man, &c, | 

kixd, adj. {from cynne, Sax. relation] 1. Filled with general good- 
|, benevolent. Like #ind-hearted men. South. 2. Favourable, 
thcent. He is ind to the unthankful. Sr. Lnke. | 
inp, /b. [cynne, cyn, or cynd, Sax. kyn, Goth.] 1. Race, ge- 
ncal claſs. A7»d, in teutonic Engliſh, anſwers to, genus, and ſort to 
pecies; though this diſtinction in popular language, is not always 
derved. Of what nature and force laws are according to their 
nds, Hooker, 2. Particular nature. Moſt perfect in their kind. 
Jeter. 3. Natural ſtate, To take them in 4ind, or compound for 
km. Bacon, 4. Nature, natural determination. Led by 4 Vad- 
ne, your fellow creature. Dryden. 5. Manner, way. Many will 
her venture in that lind, than take five in the hundred. Bacsy. 6. 


bt, It has a light and unimportant ſenſe. Aſked in a 4ird of ſcorn, 
acon. | 


Ef 
KxpEk, a company of cats. 


e. Neither ſhall theflame Aindle upon thee. Iſaiab, 2. [From cennan, 
n to bring forth] ſpoken of rabbets, c. to bring forth young. 
| © Coney that you ſee dwells where ſhe is &indled. Shakeſpeare. 

8 INDLE, verb af, [cynbelan, Sax. tünden, L. Ger. zunden, 
er.] 1. To light, to cauſe to burn as fire, to ſet on fire. 2. To 
me the paſſions, to exaſperate, to animate. | 
Ry [of kindle) one who kindles, lights, or enflames. 

7 DLY, adv, [of kind] benevolently, favourably, with good 


KIND, ag; | ö iti 
. adj. prob. from kind, the ſubſtantive] 1. Con 

| red, of the ſame nature, homogeneal. Kindly . — 
. a. Foing ſenſe ſeems to have been originally implied by this 
Ae 1 owing writers, inattentive to its etymology, confound- 
* nd." 3. Mild, ſoſtening. And ſcatter'ſt where thou 


the lindly ſeeds 
© 9 leeds of love. Dryden. 
4 NDNEss [of kind) benevolence, friendly diſpoſition, favour, 


Ki ke lf 
rom +: : | | = 
de * Mood, 4 A 2 ee Sax.] 1. Thoſe of the ſame 


milk the line. B. Jobnſoa. 


% 


arwickſhire, 89 miles from 


[kindekin, Dan. and Du. a baby] a veſſel containing - 


chapters, and have the juriſdiction of armory, 
number, Garter, Norroy, and Clarenciettx, of whom Garteris the prin- 


The 


To KI VDILE, verb neut. [cinnu, Wel. cyndelan, Sax. ] 1. To catch 


in chancery, that ſhe would not marry without the kin 


the top, 


12th day, during which, 
bidden. 


Kine [kong, Dan. Konig, Du. konung, Su. könig, Ger. and Teut. 


cyngz, Cynz, or cyning, Sax. of kennen, Teut. to know, on account 
of the great knowledge and prudence wherewith ſuch perſons ought 


to be endued ; or of können, to can, to be able, or to have power, 


becauſe of their power over the people; a contraction of the Teuto- 
nic word cuning or cyning, the name of ſovereign dignity, In the 
primitive tongue, it ſignifies ſtout or valiant, the kings of moſt na- 
tions being, in the beginning, choſen by the people, on account of 


their valour and ſtrength. Verſfegan] 1. A chief ruler of a kingdom, 


a monarch, 2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine, as prince alſo 


is. Ferdinand and Iſabella 4izgs of Spain. Bacon. 3. A card, with 


the picture of a king. 

To Kine, verb af. [from the ſubſt;] 1. To ſupply with a king. 
England is fo idly &;»g'd. Shakeſpeare, 2. To make royal, to raiſe 
to royalty, Then am I king'd again. Shakeſpeare. 

Kine Apple, a kind of apple. The &g-apple is preferred before 
the jenneting. Mortimer. | 

Kines at Arms, or of Heralds, officers of great antiquity, and an- 
tiently of great authority; they direct the heralds, preſide at their 
There are three in 


cipal officer at arms; and has the pre- eminence over the ſociety. 
KIxc's-Bench, a court of judgment ſeat, fo called in regard the 


king is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon, as judge of the court, and may do 


whenſoever he pleaſes, as kings antiently have done. This court is 
more eſpecially exerciſed about criminal matters and pleas of the 
crown. The lord chief juſtice of England 1s preſident of it. 

KinG's-counTY, a county of Ireland, in the province of Lein- 
ſter, bounded by Weſtmeath, on the north; by the county of Kil- 
dare, on the eaſt; by Queen's county and Tipperary, on rhe ſouth, 
and by the river Shannon, which ſeparates it 255 Galloway, on che 
weſt. | | 
K1'no-crarT, /u#/?. [of ting and craft] the act of governing; a 
word commonly uſed by king James. 
| Kin6-cvue, /ub/?. [of king and cup] a flower very common in the 
meadows, OE : | 

Krncvou [from fing; cyngdom, Sax.] the dominion of a king, 
the territories ſubject to a monarch. | 

KinGbom [with chemiſts and naturaliſts] 1. A claſs, as the three 
orders of natural bodies are, animal, vegetable, and mineral. The 
animal and vegetable #ingdoms. Locke. 2. A region, à tract. The 
watry Kingdom is no bar. Shakeſpeare. > 

King's Evil, a ſcrophulous diſeaſe, in which the glands are ulce- 
rated, the gift of curing which has been commonly attributed to the 
kings and queens of Larhand, ever ſince the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor. „„ | | 

Kinc's Fiber, a bird. ſo called, becauſe it feeds on fiſh, and has 
blue feathers reſembling a king's purple robe. 

King-GELD, eſcuage or royal aid. * 

KI'xvoTIIE E, or K1'NGLY, adj. [from king) i. Pertaining to a 
king. With thy 4ingly hand. Shateſp:are. 2. Royal, monarchical, 
ſovereign. A &kingly government. Swift. 3. Noble, auguſt, Such 
a kingly entertainment, ſuch a #ing/y magnificence, ſuch a &ingly 
heart for enterprize. Sidney. | | 

KINO x, adv, [of king] with an air of royalty, with ſuperior 
dignity. Low bow'd the reſt, he 4:ngly did but nod. Pope. 

Kine Piece [in architecture] a piece of timber ſtanding upright in 
the middle, between two rafters. . 

| K1'ncs have long hands. 8 

For their power and authority reach through their whole domini- 


ons. The Lat. ſay: An neſeis longas regibus æſe manus. The Ger. 


ſay : Mit grefſen herren itt nicht gut kirſchen eflen. (It is not good to 
eat Cherries with great men.) Becauſe they may chance to throw 
the ſtones in your eyes. | 
Ki'ncsBRIDGE, a market-town of Devonſhire, 201 miles from 
London. | 
Ki'NGscCLERE, a market-town of Hampſhire, 
don. It was once the ſeat of the Saxon kings, w 
K1'nosnte, /ub/t. [of king] royalty, monarchy. 
Clerk of the Kine's Silver, an officer of the coutt of Common- 
Pleas, to whom every fine is brought after it has been with the ca/tos 
brevium. e 
Kixd's Spear, an herb, the flower of which is ſuppoſed to be 
good againſt the poiſon of aſps. W | 
Ki'ncsroNn, a large port-town of the iſland of Jamaica, in A- 
merica. ; | 
KinGsToN wpon Thames, a market town of Surry, 12 miles from 
London. It has its name from being formerly the refidence of the 
Saxon kings. | 
. KrncTox, or Ke'yxeToN, a market-town of Herefordſhire, on 
the river Arrow, 146 miles from London; h 
Ki'ncsToONE, ab. a fiſh. Ainſworth, 
' Kinc's Widow, a widow of the king's tenant in chief, who to 
keep the land after her huſband's deeeaſe, was obliged to make oath 
8 leave. 5 
K1'nsFoLk, /ub. [of kin and fl thoſe who are of the ſame fa« 
mily, relations. My &4insfolk have failed. Job. 
Kri'nsman [of 4in, from kind, Teut. or cynne and man, Sax.] a 


2 miles from Lon- 
ence its name, 


man of the ſame race or family, a male-couſin, Choſen out of their 


neareſt 4in/men.- Spenſer. | 
Ki'nswoman [of kin and woman ; cynne and piman, Sax.] a ſhe 
couſin, a female relation. | | ; 
Krxtar [quintal, Fr.) a weight of one hundred pounds more or 
leſs, according to the different cuſtoms of nations. | 8 
Kr'nve, a market- town of Staffordſhire, 109 miles from Lon- 
don. | | | 
Kirk, a baſket of ofiers broad at bottom, and brought narrower to 
for taking of fiſh, © | 
Kr'eezs Time, a ſpace of time between the za of May and the 
ſalmon fiſhing in the river Thames is for- 


Kr'saT, a weight of three grains. 
Kix lemce, or eyne, Sax. kirk, Du. bitch, Ger. 


kerkis, Sa.) 
KUpMAR Ys 


K NA 

Rupaxn, Gr.] an old word for a church; it 1s yet retained in Scotland ; 
as, the kirk of Scotland. 
' Kirk Move, a meeting of N ogy upon church affairs. 
Kirk Seffons, the name of a petty, eccleſiaſtical ſeſſions in Scot- 
land. It is the loweft judicature in the kirk, and conſiſts of the el- 
ders of a pariſh, and their miniſter, who preſides over them. Mat · 
ters of ſcandal amongſt the pariſhioners, particularly fornication, are 
the chief matters that come before them. 

Krsxsy-LonsDALE, a market-town of Weſtmorland, 232 miles 
from London. 

Kinkxsy-MortsDe, a market-town of the north riding of York- 
ſhire, 198 miles from London. 

KirkBY-STEPHEN,. a market-town of Weſtmorland, on the river 
Eden, 223 miles from London. . 

KrRknyam, a market-town of Lancaſhire, 191 miles from London. 

K1'xx-OswaLlD, a market town of Cumberland, on the rive E- 
den, 248 miles from London. 

Kr'sTLE [cynxel, of cynz, Sax. kott, Du. and L. Ger. and kurt, 
H. Ger. ſhort] a ſort of ſhort jacket, an upper garment, a gown. 
Thy cap, thy kirzle, and thy poſies. Raleigh. "Bia 

EKixrIE of Flax, a bunch containing 22 heads, in weight about an 
100 pounds. | 
F Krgrton, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 136 miles 

on. | 

K1ss [coppe, Sax. kys, Dan. kyſe, Su. kus, Du. Kkuſz, Ger.] a 
loving or friendly ſalute by joining lips. | 

To K1ss, por act. [kyrpan, cyppan, or cyyrian, Sax. kyſſe, Dan. 
Kkufſen, Du. czſan, Wel. kutſen, Ger. xvoas, Gr.] 1. To ſalute or touch 
with the lips. 2. To treat with fondneſs. The hearts of princes 
kiſs obedience. Shakeſpeare. 3. To touch gently. When the ſweet 
wind did gently #:/s the trees. Shakeſpeare. 

k you can K Iss the miſtreſa, never Kiss the maid. 

To which, however, ſome add, unleſs the maid be handſomer or 

younger; this proverb is beſt anſwered by another, Fancy ſurpaſſes 


from Lon- 


beauty, and, indeed, every other quality and qualification of the fe- 


male ſex. | DD 
Kiss ER [of 4i/5} one that kiſſes. . 
Kt1'ss1nc, b. [from 45] ſaluting, by joining the lips. 
is K1ss1NG goes by favour. ; 

And what does not? This proverb is a reflection upon partiality, 
where particular marks of kindneſs and bounty are beltowed on per- 
ſons who are favourites, whether they deſerve it or no, when perſons 
more meritorious are neglected. But thus it will be, where perſons are 
led more by humour than judgment; ſo ſay the Romans, Trahet /ua 
quemque woluptas ; and the Greeks, Ov Tarr®- alp. ce xine rod, o 
T2; | | 
K1'ss1nc-crvsr, fab. [of kifing and cruſt] a cruſt formed, where 
one loaf in the oven touches another. 

Kir. 1. An abbreviation of Chriſtopher. 2. [kitte, Du.] a large 
bottle. z. A ſmall wooden veſſel, or a {mall tub with a cover, in 
which Newcaſtle ſalmon is ſent up to town. 4. A ſmall diminutive 
fiddle, or a ſmall violin for the pocket. Like a dancing maſter's 
kit. Grew. 5. A milking pail, | 75 | 
KIT Keys, the fruit of the aſh-tree. 

| Krx'Tcuen [cycene, Sax. gin, Wel. keg, Flem. cuiſine, Fr. cucina, 
It. 4y:/hen, Erle, keucken, Du. küche, Ger. cioek, Su. coguina, Lat.] 
the room in a houſe where victuals are dreſt. 

' Clerk of the KirenkN [in a king's houſe, c.] one whoſe bu- 
| * is to buy in proviſions, Sc. „ 

Kr TCHEN-GARDEN, /ub. [of kitchen and garden] a en in whi 
eſculent plants are prod 2 the 8 abe apes 

Kr'TCHEN-MailD, ſub/?. [of kitchen and maid] a cookmaid. 

. Kircaen-Stuff [from Kitchen and. af, of cycene, Sax. and erf, 
Fr.] greaſe, &c. the refuſe of a kitchen, or the fat of meat ſcum'd 
off the pot, or gathered out of the dripping-pan. 

| KrTcuenwenca [of Kitchen and wwench] a ſcullion, a wench em- 
ployes to clean the inſtruments of cookery. Roaſting and boiling 

leave to the kitchenwench. Savift. : | 

SOIC [of kitchen and work] work done in the kitchen, 
cookery. 1 F 
: Kits [cyra, Sax. ] 1. A bird of prey, that infeſts the farms, and 
ſteels the chickens. 2. A. name of reproach that denotes rapacity. 
Deteſted 4ite / thou lieſt. Shakeſpeare. - 3. A factitious bird made of 
paper common among boys. | 

'TE'SFOOT, /ub/?. a plant. 
 Kr'TLiNG, or Kr'TTEN [of cat and ing, dimin. katteken, Du.] a 
young cat, | 
To Kr'TTEN, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth young 
leg? © h 
To Kiek, verb neut. [prob. clack, of cliguet, a mil. 
o make a ſmall ſh [p / 5. OL 
ſteal away ſuddenly with a ſnatch. ; 
_ To Knas, verb act. [knaapen, Du. Enaap, Erſe] to bite. Per- 
haps properly to bite ſomething brittle, that makes a noiſe when it is 
*broken ; ſo as that 4rab and knap may be the ſame. Knabbing cruſts, 
L' Eftrange.. 
To Rxack, verb ad. [knacken, Du. and Ger. knacka, Su.] to ſn 
with the fingers, to make a ſharp, quick noiſe, as when a ſtick breaks 
: Knack of knapinge, Sax. knapp, Su. knowledge] 1. A little 
machine, petty contrivance or knick-knack. 2. A readineſs, a 
lucky dexterity, a particular ſkill or facility. There is a certain Ina 
in the art of converſation, ZEfrange. 3. A nice track. ; 

_ KRna'cxER [ef ina]! 1. A maker of ſmall work or toys. 2. 
We Lat.] a ropemaker. Ainſworth. 

' Knac,. or Knay [enæp, Sax. the top of an hill, or any thing that 
2 out. 7 1 8 | 

Rug. or Knay [cnzp, Sax. knag, Dan. a wart] a knot in wood 
it is retained in Fu Grp alſo a ſtump that grows gy of ht how of 
an heart, near the forehead. | | : 
* Kwa'ccinsss [of Anaggy; cnzp and neyye, Sax. ] fulneſs of knots 
„ eee eee 

NA'GGY, adj, m #nag] ſet wi rough |; 8 

knags or ky, 11 co gh NN 
EFKuar, ſubft Lenap, Wel. a protuberance, or a broken piece, 


* 


noiſe. 2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or . 


E N F 


enæp, Sax. the ſame] a ſwelling prominence 3 
fine ſeats ſet upon a Anap of —4.9 | "gy 


Protuberance, Vary 


To Kxar, verb act. [knappen, Du.] 1. To 5, by 
der, to bite. He #nappeth the ſpear in ſu 2 break in f de 
Pſalms. 2. [ Knaap, Erie] to ſtrike fo, as to Ader. Cammin * foi 
that of breaking. NMuap a pair of tongues owed, arp noiſe lk | 

To KNAPP, verb neut, to make a ſhort h wee 3 un 
ſhoulders ſo ſoon, that the ſtanders by heard het Toile, 1 ] 

To Knay [a hunting term] to brouze or fe 2 h. View 
ares, Rane, Se. . eed upon the tops F "= 

To KNna'PPLE, verb act. [of kno » knee 

To Kna'rPLE, verb 4H to R to knay of kna 
noiſe. Ainſavorth. | ks [tar Quick A K 

Kna'Ppy, adj, [of knap]. having knot | 
— rough nor =— 2 ilter. 5 nos or knaps, The leaves ay brit 

NAP-Sack, | of knappen, to eat. John: pen 
Ger. and Teut. e Bake a boy, rnd Py of kn, H. K 
in which a ſoldier carries his neceſſarics upon his b fe 4. boys by, a ſer 

Knae Weed [ jacea, Lat.] an herb. This is s Pe uſed, 
ae deſtitute of ſpines; the cup is ſquamoſe 8 : ts leaded title 
eaves are equal, being neither ſerrated nor indeed; we 0 te 8 
the border of the head is barren; but thote placed els = 
ſucceeded each by one ſeed, having a down adhering u ae 5 
are fifty ſpecies of this plant, thirteen of which 9 "ke OI 
22 „0 exotics. Miller. Sto VI 0 Lag mg 

NARE, /ub/t. [knor, Ger.] a hard knot, 10 U. * 
Lag” * gegen * old. * a. Yoo mg 00 ko = 

NAve [cnapa, or cnape, Sax. knab, Teut, i 
male And — ſo the = Fry of it 1 1 4 ug w 
A ſervant; both theſe ſenſes are obſolete. 3. A , h { ne. he 9s 
drel, a diſhoneſt, tricki „ PET ral, a four EET 
| iſhoneſt, tricking fellow. Crafty 4nave, LEfra, 4. conditic 
card, with a ſoldier painted on it. 8 do die f 
EKxAVE Child [cnapa cild, Sax. ] a male. child; aferu at « ws W to be g 
uſed to ſignify a ſervant boy, and afterwards a ſering nu: of knigl 
uſed to ſignify a fraudulent perſon in dealing. 1 led in th 

Kna'verY [of knave] 1. In antient times, had no wore fast | brave, | 
a ſervile {tate or condition, reyld- cnapa, Sax. ſhield beer; hut now | Kings ax 
it is generally uſed in an opprobrious ſenſe, for crak, dæcei, cheat WE tion of | 
ing, fraud, petty villainy, tricks. 2. Miſchievous nick dt pri ſuch as 
tices. In a paſſage of Shakeſpeare it ſeems a gener term for ay thing nary ex 
put to an ill uſe, or perhaps for trifling things of ore cok than vk, a ſword 

hen Knaves fall out, honcſt men teme by thei right cheap, 
Fr. Les /arrons , entrebatient, les lariins je dtrunrmt. (When now to t 
rogues fall out theft is diſcover'd.) The meauing of thi erb i with a ſy 
too obvious to need any illuſtration ; and it 1s vey oken verifed; | Knit 
tho' oftner in the ſenſe of the French, than of ourproret, king, or 

KNa'vesBOROUGH, a borough town in the north ridng of York- WW battle aſte 
on. on * river Nid, 175 miles from London. I ſends tuo mem. 1 the = 

ers to parliament. | 8) two 

E 1. Deceitful, fraudulent, diſhoneſt, wicked, It is fool- Pennon or 

6 7 to Tag? at all, and 4navi/o to do it from friends. Pipe, 2. 3 * N 
aggiſh, miſchievous. ade? 

h A Knavisn wit, a KNnaviss bill. . = the 

Lat. Mala mens, malus animas. ler in Ar. point o 

: Fr. C'eſt un michant, eſprit gui a le inination naulittu. Pais tent, 

KxA“visuLv, adv. [of knaviſh] 1. Diſhonettir, fraudulently. 2. Pers ate; 
Waggiſhly, miſchievouſly, deceitfully, fraudulently. | certainly 
' Kna'visaness, verb ac. [of hravi/] 1. Diſhonefty, fraudulente rmance 
neſs, fc, 2. Waggiſhneſs. | , l 
To KN RAD verb a#.[cnzban, or cnedan, Sax. Hadi. Sy, hirn , 20 2 
Du. naten, Ger. ] to treat or mingle any ſubſtance geber. [1 10 | Ki, ul 
dom applied in popular language, but to work meal mixed 70 5 — 3 
water and yeaſt into dough. Pronetheus, in the tneading 10 0! U er. b 40 
heart, ſeaſoned it with ſome furious particles of the lion, Ada: : be n = 

Knea”pinG-TROUGH [of knead and trough] à trough 10 # ng 3 5 
paſte of bread is worked together. | 1 i Yet that it i 
. 1 0 [with ſailors] the twiſting of a rope or cable 5 2 land, for 

. | ers 
ys knie, Du. Ger, and Teut. cneo, or cv}, Gs. lar, ps 1 
Su. Dan.] 1. That part that joins the leg and thigh ge A bntt's t. The 
thouſand who have not bowed the 4er to Baal "_ 5 trunk and ter, viz. 
a piece of timber growing crooked, and ſo cut that we viohrs 
branch make an angle. 1 licate by kneel of baccala 
To KxER, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] l. To ſupp! Shake ral. dund, each 
ing. To #nee his throne, and ſquirelike penſion beg: f ſhi een Would 
a g he tides 0 * 
5 To ns with a knee, as ſhipwrights do t | 70mg, ot 
oats, Tc. zn doints. ughts fo < 

Kxeev, adj. [from knee] 1. Having knees, 2, 1 1 {rior to ba 
 KNe'epeey, adj. [of knee and deep] I. Ring to us at their 
Sunk to the knees. called . 

KNEE 2 an herb. ä were to f. 

Knes. Holm, a ſhrub; alſo an herb. nee round bone abot le they hac 
 Knze'eran, /ub/t. [of knee and pan] à little ſides, and ® at firſt con 
two inches broad, pretty thick, a little conve* d. i, ſoft in chilorh nen of the 
vered with a ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide. * 4 patella of wo; wir che kni 
but very hard in thoſe. of riper years. It 5 © extend the le u Was to 
e * e the tendon of the muſcles, which — N 8 to y 
which it ſerves as a pully. Quincy. _ b., e gird 

Knes Timber with hi SY timber rere , dat r = 
knees of a ſhip. Like to nee timber that 13 good ty by 1 
to be toſſed. Bacon. toren. Du. cneop!aD. 2 in 3 op 

To KnzeL, verb neut. [from Inet; ten, bend the knees N be Q2 
knien, Ger.] to bear one's ſelf upon the knees, "Y « ore his 
perform the act of genuflection. lock äh b 1 Tt 


'Knee'LiNG, a fort of ſmall cod-fiſh'of which 


called alſo menwell or melwell. which keien 
Knzes [in botany} thoſe parts in ſome plan ad nd nts 4 

the knees and joints in animals. 1 like a ker; Eg of 
KxEES of a Ship, are pieces of timber, | ak and & 

bind the beams and futtocks together: worſhip or obeiſance uy N 
Kxgz-TRIIurE [of knee and tribute) yet unpai , pro 15 a 


by kneeling, genuflection. Kite. tribute 


Milton, | 


K NI 


| $24. £20 Coat Wel. a funeral pile; of enyllan, or enellan, 
—— 5 1 " batt 6 paſſing-bell hn ien, rung at the 
8 e of a perſon juſt ready to expire; but now when dead, the 


ſound of a bell rung at 2 funeral. 


Kn#rTLEs [with ſailors] two pieces of ſpun yarn, put together 


iſted into a block or pully. 
* pret. [of to know] See To Know: | We oy 
Knick-Knacks, = —_ to play 2 gew-gaws; alſo curio- 
5 ore for fancy than real ue, Te 
22 — one who makes a collection of knick- 
kuacks or curioſities ; things uncommon in nature or art, a vertuoſo: 
hraſe. ̃ | 5 3 
4 ad lur; knives [cnix; Sax; knyf; Du. and O. Ger. knik, Su; 
knit, Dan] a cutting inſtrument for various uſes, being edged and 
inted. Pain is not in the knife that cuts us. Watts. 
a ſervant: And ſo it originally ſignified in Engliſh ; but from being 
uſed for the ſervants or attendants of kings, in their wars, it became a 
tile of honour] 1. A perſon whom the king has ſingled out from the 
| common claſs of gentlemen, and dignified with the honour of knight- 
hood, a man advanced to a certain degree of military honour, It 
was anciently the cuſtom to knight every man of rank or fortune, that 
he might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the lifts, and to 
perform feats of arms. In England knighthood, confers the title of 
Sir, as Sir Thomas, Sir Robert. When the name was not known, it 
was uſual to ſay Sir knight. 2. Among us, the order of gentlemen 
| next to the nobility, except the baronets; 3. A champion, To help 
their Inigbt againſt their Hag. Denham, In ancient times there were 
fix particulars required in him that was to be made a knight. 1. That 
| be was no trader. 2. I hat beſides other things he was not of ſervile 
condition. 3. That he ſhould take an oath that he would not refuſe 
| to die for the ſake of the goſpel and his country. 4. His ſword was 
v be girt on by ſome nobleman. 5: That he ſhould have the badge 
of knighthood put upon him. And, 6thly, That he ſhould be enrol- 
led in the king's books. It was alſo required, that knights ſhould be 
| brave, undaunted; expert, provident and well behaved. Chriſtian 
| kings appointed many religious ceremonies to be obſerved at the crea- 
WE tion of knights, and none were admitted to the order of knights, but 
ſuch as had merited the honour by ſome eommendable and extraordi- 
| nary exploits. They were antiently diſtinguiſhed by a belt, a target, 
a ſword, or ſome material token. But now the honour being grown 
| cheap, theſe ceremonies have been laid aſide, and there goes nothing 
now to the making a knight in England, but the king's touching him 
wich a ſword as he kneels, and ſaying, Riſe up Sir R.N. 
| KnichTs Baunerete, the ceremony of their creation is thus: The 
ing, or his general, at the head of his army, drawn up in order of 
aide after a victory, under the royal ſtandard diſplay'd, attended by 
Ale officers and the nobility of the court, receives the knight, led 


Dy two knights of note or other men renowned in arms, carrying his 


. Wpennon or guidon of arms in his hand, beirig preceeded by the heralds, 
1 bo proclaim his valiant atchievements, for which he has merited to 
e made a knight banneret, and to diſplay his banner in the field; 
Nen the king or the general ſays; Advances thy banneret, and cauſes 
Ne point of his pennon to be rent off, and the'new knight is ſent back 
his tent, the trumpets ſounding before him, and the nobility and 
F Moers attending him, where they are nobly entertained: This order 
certainly moſt honourable, becauſe never conferr'd but upon the 
formance of. ſome heroic action in the field; whereas all other or- 
$ are beſtowed by favour or other meaner motives. But there have 
n none of theſe knights made for many years paſt, excepting thoſe 
id: after the battle of Dettingen, 
Kxionrs Baronets, is a modern degree of honour, and next to a 
non: they have precedenèy before all knights, except thoſe of che 
mer, bannerets and privy counſellors, and the honour is hereditary 
| the male line. This order was firſt inſtituted in the year 1611 by 
ny James I. They are created by patent, the proem whereof ſigni- 
chat it is for propagating a plantation in the province of Ulfter in 
land, for which purpofe each of them was to maintain thirty ſol- 
en in Ireland for three years, allowing each ſoldier 84. per diem, the 
Pole ſum of which was paid into the exchequer upon paſſing the pa- 
bt. They are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcatcheon, the arms of 
aer, viz. a field argent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the wriſt gules. 
Kxiohrs Batchelor: (either of bas chevaliers, Fr. i. e. low knights, 
of baccalaria, a kind of fees or farm, conſiſting of feveral pieces of 
dund, each of which contained twelve acres, or as much as two 
ken would plough ; the poſſeſſors of which baccalaria were called 
| celors 3 others derive the name of baſtailler, Fr. to combat or fight] 
Pits ſo called, as being the lowelt order of knights, or 
enor to bannerets. They were obliged to ſerve the king in his 
s at their own expence, for the ſpace of forty days. They are 
called 2 aurati in Latin; eguites, i. e. . $6 becauſe 
were to lerve on horſeback ; and aurati, golden or gilded, be- 
E they had gilt ſpurs given them at their creation. This dignit 
at firſt confined to military men, but afterwards it 54 
ven of the rote 1 s 1t was conferred 
deg e. It was an ancient ceremony at the creation, to 
K ine knights with the girdle of knighthood ; which he who re- 
; = to go to church and ſolemnly to offer his ſword upon the 
* a to vow himſelf to the ſervice of God. In proceſs of time, 
hy girdle and ſword, gift tpurs were added for the greater or- 


Ruichrs of the Bath i I 
; » this order of knighthood is of no teſs anti 
N . times of our Saxon n a. and tho? the * N 
1 Wa determined, yet it appears that Geoffrey of An- 
9 nts gs to Maud the empreſs, daughter to our king 
| others win ade a knight at Rome, An. 1227, tho' Cambden 
ay Wile mu it was inſtituted by Richard II. and Henry IV. 
bi, Inc $ occaſion : King Henry being in the bath, and 
1 15 ſome knight that two widows were come to de- 
a im, he immediately leaped out of the bath, ſaying, 
* Rk 5 doing juſtice to his ſubjed; qi the pleaſure of the 
phts were 3 2 knights of the Some ſay theſe 
kd ordain'g aer in the liſts of the bach, and that king Ri- 


* 


KW 0 k - ad 


Knicar (knecht, Ger. and Tent. knegt, enihx, or cnyhrx, Sax. 


be no more than four of them ; but 


KNO 


wor: IV. enereaſed them to forty-ſix ; their motto was Tres fy 
uno, Lat. i. e. three in one, ſignifying the three theological virtues. 

Kxiohr Errant [chevalier errant, Fr.] a pretended order of knights 
mentioned in romances. A ſort of heroes who travelled the world in 
ſearch of adventures, redrefling wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and taking 
all opportunities of ſignalizing their proweſs. Like a bold _ era 
rant did proclaim combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denham. 

Kxichr Errantry [from knight errant] the character or manners 
of wandering knights. | | 

Knicnrs Fee [ancient law term] ſignifying ſo much inheritance 
as was ſufficient to maintain a knight and a ſuitable retinue; which 
in Henry III. time was reckoned at 15 J. per an. others ſay 40. 
All who had 20/. a year in fee or for term of life; might be com- 
pelled to be knights. 1 

Knicar Marſhal, an officer of the king's houſe, _—_ juriſdic- 
tion and cognizance of any tranſgreſſion within the king's houſe and 
verge; as alſo of contracts made there, when one of the king's houſe 
is a party; | | „ 

KNnicHT of the Poſt, a. perſon who for hire will ſwear before a ma- 
giſtrate br in a court of judicature, whatſoever you would have him, 
a hireling evidence. There are #»ighrs of the poſt and booby cheats 
enough, to ſwear the truth of the broadeſt contradictions. South. | 

Knicars [in a ſhip] are two pieces of timber, to each of which go 
4 ſhivers; 3 for the halliards and one for the top ropes, they are uſually 
in the figure of ſome head. | 55 

KniGuaTs of the Shire, the + ms oe of a county, of which 
there are two knights or gentlemen of worth, choſen to ſerve in 
parliament by the king's writ in p/eno comitatu, by ſuch of the freeho!- 
ders as can expend 40s. a year; he formerly was a military knight, 
but now any man having an eſtate in land of fix hundred pounds a 
year, is qualified. 3 

KnicnTs Sefwice; a tenure whereby ſeveral lands in this nation 
were anciently held of the king, which drew after it homage; eſcuage, 
wardſhip, marriage, &c, | 

Kn:ecnTs Spur, an herb. Mary 3 ge 

To Knicar, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to create one a knight. 

Kni'GHTEN Court, a court baron or honour court, held twice a 
year by the biſhop of Hereford, at his palace; where the lords of the 
manors and their tenants, holding by knights ſervice of the honour 
of that biſhoprick, are ſuitors. We 
- KntouTEx Gaild, an ancient gild or ſociety conſiſting of 13 knights, 
founded by king Edgar, and he gave them a portion of ground lying 
without the city, now called Port-ſoken ward. | 
\ KnrotT#oop {cmbr-hade, Sax. knechtyeir, Ger. a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude] the dignity or character of being a knight. You'll gain at 
leaſt a #nzghthoud; Pope. ; | 

Kn1'GHTLY, adj. [of knight] befitting or beſceming a knight. A 
more 4night/y combat ſhall be performed. Szaney. 

EKn1'cuTLEss, adj. [of knight] unbecoming a knight. Obſolete. 
Spenſer. | | | | 

Pe Kxir, ir. verb act. knit or knitted, fret. and part. paſſ. [enixx, 

Sex. geknütt, L. Ger. have knit. cnyxxan, cnyczen, or cnyTran, dax. 
knyts, Su. knitten, Du. knütten, L. Ger.] 1. To make or unite by 
texture without a loom. 2. To tie. 3. To join, to unite. Mine heart 
ſhall be Ait unto you. 1 Chronicles, 4. To contract. What are the 
thoughts that Ait thy brow in frowns. Aadiſon. 5. To tie up. A 
great ſheer uit at the four corners, Ads. 

To RKxNIr, verb neut. 1. To weave without a loom. A young 
ſhepherdeſs 4nirting and ſinging. Sidney: 2. To join, to cloſe, to be 
united. | | 

Our ſever'd navy too 
Have Init again. Shakeſpeare. 
KIT, ab. [from the verb] texture. 
ferent knit. Shakeſpeare. | 

Kni'TTER [of Ait] one who knits or weaves. % 
C [of Ait and needle] a wire which is uſed: in 

itting. 8 . 

KNI“rrIE, fubſt. [of Init] a ſtring that gathers a purſe round. 
Ainſworth. | 

Kron [cncep, Sax. knoppe, Dan. and Su. knoop, Du. and L. Ger. 
knopf, H. Ger. a button] a riſing, Sc. upon a tree, an extuberance 
or bunching, a blunt riſing out on any thing. | 

Ex BBBD, adj. [of Au] ſet with knobs, having protuberances. 
" Kno'sningss [of 4robby] the 1 of having knobs. 

Kno'BBY, 24. [of knob] full of, or having . hard, ſtubborn. 
A Knobby kind of obſtinacy. Howel, 

Knock, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. A ſudden ſtroke, a blow. 2. 
A loud ftroke at a door far admiſſion. ; 

To Knock, verb neut. [cnoce, Sax. a blow, of enoccio, Brit. enu- 
cian, Sax.] 1. To beat, as at a door for admiſſion. 2. To claſh, to 
be driven ſaddenly together, to hit or ſtrike upon, any hard body 
thraſt forwards by another body contiguous. 3. To knock under; a 
common expreſſion, that denotes when a man yields or ſubmits. 

To Knock, verb act. 1. To affect or change in any reſpect by blows. 
He that has his chains Ane off. Locke, 2. To daſh together with 


Their garters of an indif- 


a ſharp noiſe. On the hard earth the Lycian noch his head. Dry- 


dem 3. To knock down ; to fell by a blow. He A to knock down 
his fellow citizens. Adaiſon. 4. To knock on the head; to kill by a 
blow, to deſtroy. Knock'd on the hrad by a tree. South, 

KN KER [of knock] 1. He that knocks. 2. The hammer affixed 
to the door in order to ſtrike for admiſſion. ' : | . 

To Kxol L, verb ad. [from neil] to ring the bell, generally for 
funeral. His knell is 4 d. Shakeſpeare. 8 

 KnouL, ſubPt. a little hill. Ainſworth, In the North they call it 
knowl 


Kor [a corruption of 4nap; cnzp, Sax. knoppe, Dan. and Du. 
knopf, Ger.] a knob, alſo any tufty top. Ainfevorth. | 
| Knoyn, a divinity of the Egyptians, whom they repreſented as a 
beautiful man with feathers upon his head, a girdle, and a ſcepter in 
his hand; and an egg pr ing out of his mouth ; the was the 
hieroglyphic of the world; the ſhell ſignified the heavens, that ſhut in 
all vibe things on every fide ; the white, the air and water, and the 
yolk the — contains in (Fe that cauſeth it to 


q 4. 4 1 
4 MF 4 
4 


except aſter a dipthong; as fail, feel, val, cool; and if a conſonant the neighbouring iſlan : 
be _ before J, joined with a vowel at the end of a word, they muſt - with 2 a mixture of ambergris by WAY w neg 
not be-parted ; as bi- lle, cable, affa-ble, &. and in theſe it is ſound - formerly uſed externally in medicine, 


k N O 


oduce living creatures by the aſſiſtance of a natural heat; the egg 
NT of the mouth, beſpeaks the image and repreſentation 
of the creator of the univerſe. | d RP. 
' Knor {cnuzra or cuozra, of cnyxxan, Sax. Knut, Su. knot, Ger. 
knutte, Du. norte, why 1. Complication. of a line, ſtring, Sec. not 
eaſily diſentangled. 2. Any lgure of which the lines frequently interſect 
each other. Garden 4nots. Bacon. 3. Any bond of union or aflo- 
ciation. Nuptual An Shakeſpeare. 
wood, cauſed by the protuberance of a bough, and conſequently by a 
tranſverſe direction of. the fibres; a joint in a Plant. . A confede- 
racy, an aſſociation, a ſmall band. A Anot of his admirers. Aadiſon. 
6. Difficulty, intricacy. Perplexed with &zzts and problems of buſi - 

' nels. South. 7. Any intrigue, or difficult intricacy of affairs. The 

knot of the play untied. Dryden.. 8. A cluſter, a collection. A 
meeting or Inet of a number of ſmall ſtars. Bacon. 

To Kxor, werba#. [knutten, L. Ger. knoten, Ger.] 1. To tye in 
knots, to complicate or involve in knots. Here's a queen, when ſhe 


rides abroad is always 4notting threads. Sidney. 2. To perplex, to 


entangle. 3. To unite. | | Th Rs 

To Kxor, verb zcut. 1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tables. 2. To knit knots for fringes. . _ 

KO“ TBZARTEBUs E, „. a plant. Ainſworth, 

EKx OT TED, adj. for knot} full of knots. 

. Knors [ſo called from king Canutus, who eſteemed them very 

highly] a kind of delicious ſmall birds, well known in ſome parts of 
noland. 3 | | 

Rxors [with phyſicians] tuberoſities formed in the joints of old 
gouty people, conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pituita, 
accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimonious. , 

Kno'TTEsFORD, a market town of Cheſhire, near the river Merſey, 
154 miles from London. : 

Kno'TTING, part. adj. [of knot] tying of thread, or other mate- 
rials full of knots, an amuſement well known to the ladies; allo the 
thread, Sc. when fo tied into knots. B 

Kno'TTiNess [of 4rotty] unevenneſs, fulneſs of knots, intricacy, 

perplexedneſs, difficulty. ES os | 
FN T Ty, ad. [of knot] 1. Full of knots. The lnotty oaks. 
Shakeſpeare. 2, Hard, rugged. When heroes knock their &notty 
heads together. Rowe. 3. Intricate, perplexed, embarraſſed. A, 
point of great difficulty, and 4rotty to ſolve. Bacon. . 
To Know, irr. verb adt. knew, or have known, cneop, Sax. irr. 
pret. known. cnapen, Sax. irr. part. pas. cnapan, or cænnan, Sax. 
[kianna, Su. kennen, Du. and Ger. cœnnditre, Fr. conaſcere, It. canocer, 
Sp. conbecer, Port. cegnoſco, Lat.] 1. To perceive with certainty, 
either intuitive or diſcurſive. 2. To .be informed of, to be taught. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. Giving to the whole a new name whereby to 
know it from thoſe before and after. Licke. 4. To recogniſe. How 
he was 4nown of them in breaking of bread. St. Luke, 5. To be no 
ſtranger to. 5 
Who by the art of 4nowws and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shake/peare. 
6. To converſe with another ſex. Adam 4new Eve his wife. Geneſis. 
7. To ſee with approbation. - They have ſet a ſeigniory over them- 
ſeves, but I #nexw nothing of it. Hoſea. NES 
To Kxow, verb neut. 1. To underſtand, to have clear and certain 
Ne not to be doubtful. 2. Not to be ignorant of. When 
ey &now within themſelves they ſpeak of that they do not well 
know, they would nevertheleſs ſeem to others to know of that which 
they may not well ſpeak. Bacon. 3. To be informed. Sir John 
muſt not 4zow of it. Shale peare. 4. To know for; to have know- 
ledge of; a colloquial expreſſion. He might have more diſeaſes than 
he 4nexw for. Shukeſpearb. 5. To know ; in Shakeſpeare is to take 
cognizance of, to examine. Kzow of your youth, examine well your 
blood. Sh ke/peare. 5 8 : 
he Knows much who x now's How to ſpeak ; but he xNows more who 
; Knows how to hold his tongue. A 
Fr. Beauconp ſcais qui ſcait parler, mais plus ſcait qui ſcait ſe taire. The 
Ger. ſay ; Schweigen und dencken mag niemand krancken. [Silence 


— 


t: A hard part in a piece of 


know. obſolete. 1 4 


and thought hurts no man.] The Lat. fay; Ty, . 
We — ſeveral other proverbs to — the ea enim lg 
our tongues run before our wits, | $* 9 not letting 
3 the who Knows hom to want, xnows halb to bas 
Ger. Mer wohl mangeln kan, det kan wohl haben, Tha: 
ing content to deprive ourſelves of ſome ſuperfluitics, ye 62 by be. 
have it our power to ſupply our real wants, e all apa 
KK, when to ſpend and when to ſpare 
And be you not buſy, and you need not be FRY 
This proverb is Scotch: we ſay in the ſame ſenſe, to vive 
requires art. ud ke 
NOWABLE, adj. [of know] poſſible to be dif 
ſtood. The law ol 1 . by reaſon. 8 1 
_ | Kno'wer [of kzew] one who knows, one who has Kill or kn 
ledge. We are pitiful 4nowers. Glarwille, "0 
. Kno'winc, ad. [of know] 1. Skilful, well inſtructe 
from ignorance. Kowing in their profeſſion. $9ug, 
intelligent. A 4zowing prudent cauſe. Blackmuye, 
Kno'wins. /ub/?. [of knew] knowledge. As ſuitz gentlemen of 
your &#nowing. Shakeſpeare. 5 
 Kno'wincLy, adv. [of knowing] with knowledge, with il, & 
. He &4oxingly and willingly brought evil into the ul. 
Ore. 
Kxo'wincness [of krowing] knowledge. 
KRxowLepGe, 1. Acquaintance with things or perſons. 2, Cet. 
tain perception, indubitable apprehenſion. 3. Learning, ilaniaton 
of the mind. Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, Slay. 
Jpeare. 4. Skill in any thing. 
Do but fay to me what I ſhould do 
That in your &noxcledge may by me be done. Salm, 
5. Cogniſance, notice. Why have I found grace in thine ge, that 
thou ſhouldit take 4rowledge of me. Ruth. 6. Information, Power 
of knowing. I pulled off my head-piece and humbly tate je 
pardon, or 4zow/edge why ſhe was cruel. Sidney. 
Kxo'wLEDGE, [according to Mr. Locke] conſiſts in the petit 
of_the connection and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnay df 
our ideas. Thus we know that what is of cRact, cant te of 
DEBT ;” „ what is underived cannot be one and the ſame thin with tht 
which is derived,” and the like, are ideas that do not apre, 
To KnowLepGe, verb act. to acknowledge, to avow, Ney cb. 


d, enge 
2, Conſcious 


ſolete. Bacon. = 4 biodenta 
Known. See Know. = Li's 
To Knvu'sBLE [of knipler, Dan. to beat. Sint. OY hublit, | le ind; 
Teut. a knuckle] to beat with the knuckles or fil. = L159 
Kxv'ckIE [knogle, Dan. knoge, Su. cnucle, Sax, Audit, Du] one who 
1. The external middle joint of a finger, the joints of the fagen protu- bpPeriment. 
berant when the fiſt is cloſed. With &zuc#les bruis d and face telmeard LEO 
with blood. Garth. 2, The knee joint of a calf.; The uc Lol 
tion or joint of a plant. 1 | N P work-ro 
To KxuckLe, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. ] to ſwmit [ ſuppoſe 4% here the 
from an old cuſtom of ſtriking the under {ide of te table with the aon, 
knuckles in confeſſion of an argumental defeat, 5 _— 
Knv'ck&LED, aj. [of knuckle] joined, It is hollow, and it is dual ing hel] 


Works bel, 


both ſtalk and rook. Bacon. r the fame with oA. 


 Knuee, alf. [perhaps corrupted from Au, 


chuff. Jobiſon.] a lowt: an old word preſervel i a ne of pre Ellery 
diction by Hayauard. 4 : hard ſubs 3 = a 
Kxux, or KnurLe [knoir, Teut.] a knot in wood, a ORF 


| » bringing 
| LABO'RIO! 
Hains tak 
our, tire ſo 
E LABO'RIOL 
C 
Lano'srov 
| livence, afi 
fa bladder full 10 La'por 
pork, ro take 


ſtance. 
Ko'nzp, for knew. Spenſcr. 
Kt. is uſed as an abbreviation for &nig/2. 
To Krv, verb neut. [corrupted, probably, 


KyRIE.ELEESON Keie N, Gr. 7. e. Lord have mercy upon i] 
a form of ſolemn invocation uſed in the popiſh 1g): 

Krax [of xvgaxn, Gr.] a church. See KIA. 

Kvr'sTus [xv5i5, Gr.] a bag or membrane in form0 


from cud, Su] to 


af unnatural and morbid humours. ort, to toil, 
5 a dhe hill. ( 
| wther Who i 

# | diſtreſs, to 


To be in ch 
To ABOUR 
$ ulty, to for ' 


L 


I, Roman, L, Italic, LI, Engliſh, L I, Saxon, A A, Greek, 
are the. eleventh letters of the alphabet, and 5, Hebrew, 
the twelfth, L, a liquid conſonant which preſerves always 
the fame ſound in 1 In the Saxon. it was aſperated, 
— plax, leaf; plæpbig, Lady. L, if it be the laſt letter of a 
word of to or more ſyllables, it is generally ſingle; as evil, civil, 


&c. „ ſuch as are derived from the Latin; but in words of pleaſant ſmell, and an aromatic bu 
le it is for the moſt part double; as fall, tell, fll, roll. bull, exſudates from a low ( ſhru 


ed feebly. | | | 
L. ſtands for -/ibre, a pound; alfo for Aber, a book. 
E, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 30. 


I 
1 T 


nike or 
before them in the wars. It was a long Pi down 
ing croſs way at the top, from which hung 


N belabour. 
To Lakoug 
d and Is ver 
A BOUR V 
nat Which req 
I : toll, dru 


LAB 
, with a daſh over it, denotes 50000- 


LA. is uſed as an abbreviation for lady. 2 
La, interj. corrupted by an effeminate pronuncy 


: waven 
La'nanT, adj. [labans, Lat. ſlidin ” kind, of 09" zod 


f ſo . 
. La'granuM, . a reſin © — not agreeable 41 Crete 


b of the ciſtus huge bi g 
and the Grecian . e. 19 
but is no 4 i 
" n g 
La'yaruw, a royal Randard which the OJ 1, vid 


d or {tremner; embroidered with gold, fringed on the edges; 


$andard : 
th precious ſtones. TN 
Rn 6 of weakening, enfeebling, 


verb act. [labefatio, Lat.] to weaken, to impair. 


To La'BEFY, 


Ly'seL [/abellum, Lat.] 1. A ſmall ſlip or ſcrip of writing. This 4 


tom. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any thing appendant to a larger 
as wo = label 2 N the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul are 
5 0 from the papal ſeal. Aylife. z. A long thin braſs ruler, with 
1 45 ſight at one end and a centre hole at the other, commonly uſed 
nit a tangent line on the edge of a circumferenter, to take alti- 
tudes, Ge. 3 i 3 h \ Mixed 

in law] 4 flarrow ſlip of paper or parchment, affixed to 2 
— * to hold the appending ſeal; ſo alſo any gy 
innexed by way of addition or explication to any will or teſtament, 1s 
called a label or codicil. H.rris. , | 1 
| Lapst [in heraldry] is generally allowed to be the difference 0 
| theſecond ſon, and his family; and of ſuch dignity, that the ſon of an 
emperor cannot bear a difference of higher eſtcem. And Morgan con- 
| jectures, that it may repreſent in the one label, the banner of love from 
All eternity, or that of the three /am/eaux, is the ſ{ymbal of the three 
| Givine virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, united in one being. 
| 1s'seLs, ribbands hanging down on each fide of a miter, crown or 


| oxrland of flowers. | a / 
1 2585 Lat. the lips of the mouth, of the womb, or a wound, 


& 


c. | 
Lanta Leporina, Lat: [with ſurgeons] ſuch lips as, by reaſon of 
| their ill make, will not come together. — Hs. 
II AL, [/abialis, Lat.] pertaining to the lips, as labial letters, 
uch as require the uſe of the lips in pronouncing them. The He- 
| brews have aſſigned which letters are /abial. Bacon, 
La'BIATE, adj. [of labium, Lat. a lip] having lips. | 
LaBIATE Flowers, {with floriſts] are difform monopetalous flowers, 
divided uſually into two lips, as in ſage, roſemary, Sc. of which 
ſome repreſent a monk's hood, or a ſort of helmet. 
|. La'BlaTeD [in botanic writers] which has an under lip hanging 
| down or formed with lips, as have moſt of the hooded flowers; tho' 
| ſome have a lip and no hood, as germander, ſcordium, &c. ; 
Lan1i0DE'NTAL, aj. 1. F ormed or pronounced by the co-operation 
We of the lips and teeth. 2. Sometimes in a ſubſtantive form. The la- 
W bodentals, Holder. | 
= Las, Lat. [of xxpSarw, Gr. to lay 
luke inſtrument, 
= Lora, Aab. [laborars, Lat. with chemiſts] 1. An affiſtant, or 
one who attends upon them, white they are about any proceſs or ex- 
periment. 2. A chemilt ; now obſolete in both ſenſes, 
WW La084TION [/aboratio, Lat.] the act of labouring. | 
La BokaToORY, H. [/aboratcire, Fr, laboratorium, of laboro, Lat.] 
Vork. room or a chemiſt's ſhop, where he performs operations, 
bere the furnaces are built, the veſſels kept, &c. 
WW. LazoraroRY [with gunners] a place or work-houſe, where the 
Wrc-workers and bombardiers prepare their ſtores; as, driving fuzees, 
Ning ſhells, making quick-match, fixing carcaſles, and ail other fire- 
orks belonging to war, Cc. 
Lanna TRY Tent [in an army] a large tent, carried along with 
We artillery into the field, furniſhed with all ſorts of tools and mate- 
hals for the fire-workers, for the uſes above mentioned. 
| LanokI'FEROUS [/alcrifer, Lat.] 1. Bearing or enduring labour, 
Bringing or cauſing labour. 
Laro'rious [/aborieux, Fr. laberigſo, It. and Sp. of laboriofus, Lat.] 
L Pains taking, diligent in work, aſſiduous. 2. Requiring much 
Pour, tire ſome, not eaſy. a 
LaBO'RIOUSLY, adv. for laborious] with toil, in a laborious man- 


hold of ] any forceps or ſuch 


J. 
6] Lano'rIoUsNESS [of /aborious] 1. Toilſomeneſs, difficulty, 2; 
| Plivence, aſſiduity, pains- taking. ä | 
ri To La hon, verb neut. [laworare, It. laboro, Lat.] 1. To do 


bork, to take pains. 2. To endeavour earneſtly, to act with painful 
Wort, to toil, 3. To move with difficulty, The ſtone that /abours 
WP the hill. Grani//e, 4. To be diſeaſed [morbo laborare, Lat.] 
Puother who in child bed /aboured of an ulcer. Wiſemam. 5. To be 
| diſtreſs, to be prefled. Afflictions you now /abour under. Wake: 
Jo be in child-birch, to be in travail of bringing forth. l 
Jo Latour, verb ad. 1. To work at, to move any thing with dif- 
Kculty, to form with labour, to proſecute wich effect. 2. To beat, 
d belabour, _ 
To Lazour [a ſea phraſe] is ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe rolls, tum- 
les, and is very unſteady, either a hull or under ſail, 
Lnoun [/abeur, O. Fr. labor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. The act of doing 
Et which requires painful effort or tireſome perſeverance, pains, 
ork, . en —_— 2. Travel, child-birth. 3: Work 
e done. abour of ſo great difficulty. Hooker. 4. 
un ſome what violent. 1 5 
The Br, fay I _ 2 eee e kor * = 
„r. la; Jai Paller pour le venir. (I have m ing for 
ming.) That is, I have Th it for nothing. 4 . Hop 
2 BOURER [/abourenr, Fr.] 1. One who does coarſe and toilſome 
. 2. One who takes pains in any employment. Sir, I am a 
anne Learn that I eat. Shaleſpeare. 
3 ge Llaborigſus, Lat.] laborious, toilſome, made with 
2 and diligence. Your Labour ſame and dainty trims. Shake- 


Las ; Wy 
TW a 84 a lip. Hanmer. Word of denial: in thy /abras 


Enn . | ; 

a er aq, [contracted from /abouring; of labour} eflavins.. 

155 N effort at any thing, labouring. Milton. wares, 182 
"ad 1 fabſe Labyrinthe, Br. laber into, It. and Sp. labyrin- 

1 Gr.] a maze; a plate formed with inextricable 

18. N 

of Egypt, bui | 3 | | 

— daten le ö built by Pſamniticus, on the banks of the- 

| a the compaſs of one continued wall, 1000 heuſes, 

Ke ; but 5 allleovered with marble; and had only one en- 

unumerable turnings andiretumings, ſometimes one over 


or cauſing to de- 


of che pyramids, and north of Arſinoe: 


LAC 


another; and all in a manner ſcarce to be found, bit by ſuch as were 


acquainted with them, The main entrance of all was white marble, 
adorned with ſtately columns, and curious imagery, Being arrived 
at the end, a pair of ſtairs of go ſteps, conducted to a ſtately portico, 
ſupported with pillars of Theban ſtone, which was the entrance into 
a ſtately and ſpacious hall (the place of their general conventions) all 
of poliſhed marble, adorned with the ſtatues of their gods. This la- 
byrinth was accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 
work was afterwards imitated by Dædalus, in the Cretan labyrinth, 
tho? it fell as ſhort of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior to 
Pſamniticus in power and riches; There was alſo a third at Lemnds, 
famous for its ſumptuous pillars; and a fourth; that of Italy, which 
Porſenna, king of Hetruria, deſigned for a ſepulchre for him and his 
ſucceſiors. There was alſo one at Wooſtock in Oxfordſhire; made by 
king Henry II. for fair Roſamond, 50 
LaByRINTH [in a figurative ſenſe} is uſed to ſignify any kind of in- 
tanglement or intricate buſineſs. | 
LaBTRINTH [with anatomiſts] the name of the ſecond cavity of the 


internal ear, which is hollowed out of the os petroſum, and ſo called 


on account of its having ſeveral windings in it. The tender labyrinth 
of a maid's ſoft ear. Donne. See Bop yay. Otconom. Tabulis Aris 
Illuftrat. | | | | 

Lac, is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of a gam; but improperly, 
. becauſe it is inflammable and not ſolobie in water. We have three 
ſorts of it; which are all the product of the {ame tree. 1. The ſtick 


lac. 2. The ſeed lac. 3. The ſhell lac. Authors leave us uncet- 


tain whether this drug belongs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 


Hill. Pe 

| Lac Lane, Lat. [in chemiſtry} a kind of white earth, which being 
diſſolved in water, will tinge it of a milky colour, or a fat, porous, 
friable earth, inſipid, but diſſolvable in water. 

Lac Su/thuris, Lat. [with chemiſts] a white liquor, made of btim⸗ 
ſtone diſſolved and diſtilled in vinegar. | 

La'cca. See Lac. 3 : | 

Lace [/acet, Fr. Iaqueus, Lat.] 1. A line; ſtring, or cord, of filk, 
thread, &c. 2. An edging of fine white thread wrought in figures, 
ſor womens head clothes, &c. 3. Textures of thread with gold and 
filver. 4. A fnare, a gin, a trap. The king had ſnared been in 


love's ſtrong /ace. Fairfax. 5. A plaited ſtring of thread or filk, with 


which women faſten their clothes, 6. Sugar. A cant word, He 


drinks his coffee without /ace. Prior. 


To Lack, verb act. ¶lacer, Fr.] 1. To brace, to tye, faſten or join 
with a lace or ſtring run thro' oilet holes. 2. To adorn with lace, or 
textures of gold and filver ſewed on. 3. To embelliſh with variega- 
tions. 4. Lo beat, whether from the form which L'Eftrange uſes, or 
by a corruption of the 144%. III /ace your coat for you. L'Eſtrange. 

Lx"cep Mutter, an old word for a whore. Shakeſpeare. 

LAa'CEMAN [of Jace and man] one who deals in lace. : 

Lacrotmon, now M1'sITRa, a city of European Turkey, in the 
8 of the Morea, the ancient Peloponnefus, on the river Euco- 

us. Lat. 36* 45” N. Long. 239 E. 185 
La"ceRaBLE [/acerabilis, Lat.] that may 
thin and /acerab/e compoſure. Harvey. | 

To La“ ERATE, verb act. [lacerer, Fr. lacerare; Tt. and Lat.] to 
rent or tear in pieces, to ſeparate by violence. My ſons Jacerate and 
rip up viper-like the womb that brought them forth. Hoavel. | 

ACERA'TION, Fr. [laceraztone, It. of laceratio, Lat.] the act of 
tearing or rending in pieces, the breach made by tearing. Arbutbnot. 

La'cerATIVE, adj. [of lacerate] tearing, having the power to 
tear. Ihe continual aflux of /acerative humours. Harvey, ' 

Lack'xrus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 1. The arm from the elbo 
5 op wriſt, 2. The baſtard mackarel ſpotted like a lizard. 3. A 
izard. ; 

ba"enssis [of Aa, from Xzyx ww, Gr. to apportion or to obtain 
by lot] one of the three deſtinies, the others being Clotho and Atropos. 
The three fatal goddeſſes, who (according to the poets) reſide in the 
palace of Pluto; or the deſtinies, who appointed to every one the 
ſeveral adventures of his life; what they had decreed, according to 
the jadgment of the gods, could not be altered: they were more eſpe- 
cially occupied in handling the thread of man's life: the youngeſt held 
the diſtaff and drew the thread; the next in age wound it ] 


be rent or torn, Their 


e about 
the ſpindle or reel; and the third, being old and decrepid, cut it off * 


and this was followed by the immediate death of the perſon living. 
La'curyMe [with naturaliſts] whatſoever is trained through and 
drops out naturally, or is let out by incifion, from any part of a plant, 
whether gum, oil, roſin, &c. h | | 
LaciryMe [in anatomy] a moiſture which is ſeparated by the 
glandules or kernels of the eyes to moiſten them; which, when it falls 
in drops in weeping, is called tears. | 
Laciryme Chrifti, Lat. [i. e. the tears of Chriſt] a 
of wine, made of grapes growing in Tetra di Lavoro in 


pleaſan fort 
province 


of Naples. | | 
arr ra Jobi, Lat. [i. e. the tears of Job] the herb grom- 
Wet. | | 
ES bo adj. Fr. generating tears. The /achrymal glands, 
eyne. 8 | 


LachxTuAL Point [with anatomiſts] a hole in the bone of the 
noſe, by which the matter that makes tears paſſes to the noſtrils. 
LachRTMA“LIs Glandula, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the name of a 


8 * 


ſmall oblong gland, ſituate aboye the eye, whence proceed two or 


three ſmall ducts, which'filtrate a ſeroſity to moiſten the Ball of the 
eye and facilitate its motion. | | 
- Fiflala LachRTMAEIs, Lat. [with oculiſts] a fiſtula in the larger 
* of the eye. Fs Nd er 
- LacnuryMa'lta Pan@a, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two ſmall aper- 
tures in the extreme angles of each eyelid; by which an aqueo- ſaline, 
pellucid humour is conveyed to the noſe. OT | 


| La'enkyMARY, ad. [/achryme, Lat.] containing tears. Ancient 


urns, lamps and /athrymary veſſels. 4diiſor.” { i 
| 3 — Lat] +, The aft of weeping or ſheds 
ding of tears. 2. A dropping of moiſture. 3 48 
Erne fubſt. n Fr. ] a ſmall earthen veſſ 
in which, in ancient times, the tears of ſurviving relations and friends 
were put and buried with the urns and aſies of the dead. 


Lei- 


L AD 
LacruiarxD [laciniatus, from lacina, Lat.] 


the edges, adorned with frin 


LaciniaTED Leaf [with | 
To Lack, verb ad. [laecken Du. to leſſen, laccan, or laccean, 


| Sax. to decreaſe} to want, to need, to be without. 
To Lack, werb vent. 1. To be in want of. The lions do /act and 


ſuffer hunger. Common- Prayer pſalmi. 
deficient in, Peradventure there ſhall lac five of the fifty righteous. 


os abt. [ 


otched, jagged on 
] a jagged leaf. 


2. To be wanting, to be 


from the verb] want, need, failure. Lack, whether 
verb or ſubſtantive, is now almoſt obſolete. | 
LA k BRAIN, ſubſe, [of Jack and brain] one that wants wit. What 
a lackbrain is this? Shakeſpeare. | ; 
LA“ ck ER, ub. [ſo called of gem lac, of which it is made] a 
varniſh uſed over leaf-ſilver, or ſpread upon any white ſubſtance, in 
picture frames, whereby it exhibits a | | 
a'*CXER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to do over with lacker. 
La'cxevy [/aquais, Fr. of lakei, Goth. a runner, jumper, or foot- 
ſervant, from laikan, Goth, to leap] a page, a footman or boy, an 


verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to attend ſervilely. I 
know not whether Milton has uſed the word properly, Johnſon. A 


| thouſand liveried angels /acquey her. Milton. 
To La'cker, verb neut. to act as a footboy, to pay ſervile atten- 
dance. He lacgueys by the fide of Virgil, but never mounts behind 


attending ſervant. 
To LAC REx, 


, adj, [of lack and inen] wanting ſhirts. Your poor, 
_ * baſe, raſcally, cheating, /ac#/inen mate. Shakeſpeare. 
La'ckLusTRE, adj, [of lack and /yftre] wanting brightneſs. Look- 
ing on it with a /ack/uftre eye. Shakeſpeare. _ 
aco'nic [laconique, Fr. laconico, It. of Maxwnx®-, Gr.] conciſe, 
brief, according to the cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians, or Lacones, 
who uſed few words. I grow /aconic even beyond laconiciſm. Pope. 
See DiasyrRMus. | 
Laco'nicum, Lat. [ſo called, becauſe much in uſe in Laconia] a 
dry ſtove to ſweat, a ſtew or hot-houſe. 
La'conisu [/aconi/me, Fr. laconiſmo, It. 
Gr.] a ſhort, pithy way of ſpeaking, ſuch as the Lacedzmonians uſed, 
'a conciſe ſtile ; called by Pope laconiciſm; fee Laconic. No /aco- 
niſin can reach it. Collier. See Diasyrmus. | 
_Li'cTtanT [Jla#ans, Lat.] ſuckling, giving milk. 
jj. [/afis, gen. of lac, Lat. milk] milky, full of 
Juice like milk. La#ary or milky plants. Brown. | 
 La'ctary, ſubſt, ¶lacbarium, Lat.] a dairy | 
| at. the act or time of ſuckling a child; alſo a ſuck- 


laconiſmus, Lat. AaxwnewO., 


LA'CTARY, @ 


Lacra'T10N, 
ing of milk from the breaſt. 

LAcrEA Febris, Lat. [i. e. a lacteal fever] the milk fever, which 
happens to women in child-bed. _ 

La'cTza Via, Lat. the milky way. See GaLAxx. 

La'cTEAL, adj. [lafis, of lac, Lat. milk] conveying c 
lacteal veins. | 
LA CTEAT, /ubPt. the 
of the lafeals. Arbuthnot. | 5 
LA crEAL Vein, [in anatomy] certain veins which ſpread them 
ſelves all over the meſentery, and take their name from their milky 


veſſel that conveys the chyle. The mouths 


L crEOus, adj. [/afeus, Lat.] 1. Milky, pertaining to, or like 
milk. Plants which have a white and /a&eous juice. Brown, 
ing chyle. The /a#eous veſſels for the reception of the 
chyle. Bentley. | | 
Lactz'sCENCE, /ubſt. 
lacteſcence does commonly enſue. . 
LacTE'sCENT, adj. ¶lacteſcent, Lat.] producing milk. Among the 
potherbs are ſome lateſcent plants, as lettuce, and endive. Arbutbnot. 
LaeT1'FEROUS, adj. [of lac and fero, Lat. to bring] that conveys 
or brings milk. Its excretory veſſel, or /a&iferous duct. Ray. 
LAcri'ric, or LacTi'FICAL [/adificus, Lat.) that makes or breeds 


[la&eſcio, Lat.) tendency to milk, This 


'ciNA, the goddeſs of young corn, while the milk is in it. 

LacTtu'mina, Lat. [with phyſicians] wheals or pimples about the 
internal parts of the mouth ; as alſo about the ventricle in infants : 
the thruſh, ſo called, becauſe they happen chiefly to ſucking children, 
* Bruno ſays, it is a word of the ſame import with Acnokes. 
See 'ACHORES, 

Lactu'unia, or EacTu'mia, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a cruſted ſcab 
on the head, the fame as achor. | | 
£ with anatomiſts] ſmall pores or paſſages ln the urethra, 
or paſſage of the yard and vagina uteri, eſpecially in the lower 
they pour a viſcous liquor into the paſſage that lu - 
bricates and defends it from the ſalts of the urine. 

 La'cvs, Lat. a ſtandin | 

Lp fleobe, Sax. which commonly ſignifies 
ſays Mr. Lye, a boy; probably of Jelead, He 
boy, a ſtripling, in familiar language. The poor /ad who wants 
knowledge. Locke, 2. A boy, in paſtoral language. Ihe ſhepherd 


the urinary duQts; 


ople, but ſometimes, 


La'pa [old records] 1. A lathe, or court of juſtice. 2. A lade, 
or water- courſe. gation or acquitment by a lawful trial. 

LA“ DANVUN. See LapBDanumM. - | 

La'vper [hlædne, Sax. leeder, or leer, Du. leiter, Ger.) 1. A 
machine or wooden frame made with ſteps placed between two up- 
right pieces, for mounting up high places. 2. Any thing by which 
| Such a one who wanted true ſufficiency to raiſe him, 
would make a /adder of any miſchief. Sidney. 3. A gradual riſe. 
Mounting faſt towards the top of the lader eccleſiaſtical, which he 
hath a fair probability to reach. Swift, 
LDE lade. Sax. or Lops, love, Sax.) a purging or diſcharging, 
uſually ſignifies the mouth of a river, there being a diſcharge 
waters into the ſea, or into ſome greater river; ſometimes a ford, 
and is part of the proper names of places ; as, Crecklade, Fromlade, 
| Lechlade, &c. RO 

To Laps, verb ag. fret. laded, part. paſſ. laded, or laden [hla- 

van, Sax, to dip or draw, laden, Du, and Ger. laba, Su.] 1. To 

out of a, veſſel with a ladle, or other ſmall veſſel, to 


ILA. 7 


heave out, to throw ont. There is no need of lag; 


water. Temple, 2. To load [from lavan, Sax, |; "a any of the 
written load] to freight, to burthen. In ladjng of tip 


ing what burden they will bear. Bacon. 


La'pine, ſubft, [from Jade; of hladan, Sax, to load] the bur 
en 


or cargo of a ſhip. | 
La'pie [hlzvle, from hlaban, Sax. Jeaugh, Erſe] 1 


utenſil, a fort of large ſpoon, being a veſlel of wood , 


a long handle, uſed in throwing out any liquid, 2, 
of a mill-wheel, into which the water falling turns it 


ladle. 


La'pLeruL, ſubft. [of /adle and full the quantity that fi a 


La'pdy [of hlapdig, lapbig, or læpdize, of hlar. 83. 
bread, and dienen, Ger. to adminiſter, e of N wall 
the proviſions to the family and the poor. This deriva 


to 


ſtegan's is followed by moſt of our etymologiſts ; but! Oh 
de derived from lakda, or {afd, Goth. hk hae 2 51 


cation] 1. The wife or daughter of a perſon of qual 


man of high rank. The title of lady properly belongs 


of knights, of all degrees above them, and to the da 
and all of higher ">, 2. Any illuſtrious or eee D 
fore Homer's time, this great /ady was ſcarce heard of. 540% : 
A woman who has authority or juriſdiction over any land 
word of complaiſance uſed of women, I hope! may f 


women without offence to the /adies. Guardian. 


Lapy-BepsTRAW, alt. [ galliun, Lat.] A plant of the Rellate 
kind ; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and produced at the 
joints of the ſtalks five or fix in number, in a radiant form. The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, each of theſe flowers is {ucceeded by two 


dry ſeeds. Miller. 


Lapy-BIRD, Lapy-cow, or Lab r- FT v, lil. a ſmall red ink, 


vaginopennous. Gay. 


A D- DAY, /u'ft. [of lady and day] the day on which the uu. 


ciation of the bleſied virgin is celebrated. 


LAC DYIIX E, a . [of /ady and lite] ſoft, delicate, elegant, 
LX DTMANTLE. Jubſt. [alchimilla, a plaut] the leaves of which ate 
ſerrated, the cup of the flower is divided into eight tegment, u. 
panded in form of a ſtar ; the flowers ate collected into bucks 2 
on the tops of the ſtalks, each feed veſiel general y contains tuo fed. 


Miller. 


La'oysniP, ſub. [of laqy] the title or charaQr of a lady, = 

La'dy's-SLIPPER, ſub/t. [calceolus, Lat.) a plant which hath an and. 
malous flower, conſiſting of 11x diſtin ilar leaves, jour of which ar 
placed in form of a croſs, the other two paſs the middle, ore of which 
is bifid, and reſts on the other, which is {wel:ing znd ſped like 
ſhoe. The empalement becomes a fruit open on tareefides, b Nich 
adhere the valves pregnant with very ſmall ſceds like dit. Mü. 

La'y's-$Mock [cardamine, Lat.] a plant, the flower of wich con. 
ſiſts of four leaves ſucceeded by narrow pods, which when re, roll 
up and caſt forth their ſeeds : the leaves are for the naſ part winged, 
The firſt ſort is ſometimes uſed in medicine: the wid vn & a very 
beautiful plant, continuing a long while in flower, They ue per. 


ved in botaric gardens. Miller. 
Lapy-Traces, a ſort of ſatyrion or ragwort. 
Las, 4%. [læng, Sax. long, lage, Su. the er 


hind, falling ſhort. The ſio weſt footed who conc . N f 
Sluggiſh, ſlow, tardy; it is retained in Scotland. Lag fouls my . 
biſh of remaining clay. Dryden. 3. Laſt, long delayed. The lag 


end of their lewdneſs. Shateſteare. 
Lac, ſubſt. 1. The lowelt claſs, th 
mon lag of people. Shakeſpeare. 


e fag end, the rump. The come 
2, [Spoken of pertons] the l 


the hindermoſt, he that comes laſt, or haugs bebind. The lab de 
lag of all the race. Dryden. rw 


To Lac, verb neut. [of lang, Sax. long. |< 
rive it from lagg, Su. end or extremity of a thing 


] 1..To Joiter, t0 


"Ty ind. 
move ſlowly. 2. Not to come in, to ſtay behin lala, Du, lun, 


La'gan, or Lacon [of liggan, Sax. to lie, or 
Ger. to lay] ſuch goods as mariners, in danger of 
overboard ; to which a cork or buoy is uſually 
* find them again. 


, 


| en 
A'GEMEN [lagzaman, Sax.] legal men, ſuch as ve cal good m 


of the jury. Liter 
La'cctk [of Jag] a loiterer, an idler, one that lags or 

behind. | f a line or fam) 
La'oMaN, 1. A loiterer, one that is the laſt 0 rely 


2. One that degenerates from the virtues of his 
becomes a diſgrace to his fainily. | 
Laco'chiLus [azyoxun®-, of Azyuw®,, à hare, 
bp} one who has cloven lips like a hare. 1 
overboar 


anceſtors, and 


a'Gon [old law] a parcel of goods caſt bd chem aphid 


a buoy or cork faſtened to them, in order to 
LAOOUTHALMuUs, Lat. [AzyoÞ9an® _ 

o., Gr. the eye] one who has eyes _ 1 
LAaGOPHTHA'LMY 1338 Gr.] a due 


the upper eye-lids, when they are ſo contr 


of 0 an 


acted that they 


the eyes, which is common to hares. Gr] a diſeaſe, a fretting ® 


-Lacopo'nos. IgA. Twy Aayorur e. 
griping in the guts. 
AGO'PUS ora! uv of Azyw; and wes, 
cummin, or hare's foot. ; 
LacoTRO'PHY [/agotrophia, Lat. of AuyorpoFias of xn 
Gr. to feed] a warren of hares. TR OT |. 
La'tcal [laique, Fr. /aico, It. of laicus, 5 
Gr. people] pertaining to the laity, or lay-men, 
diſtinct f 
Laica'tity [/aicalitas, Lat. of Maix® Dn gt 
the quality by which any one is ſaid to be a 95 eg 
La'rc [azix@-, of aa®-, Gr. the people} = 
miniſtry, or who. has not taken holy orders. 
| Digs. 
Lap, pres. and part. [of /ay] See To La 
the uſe of widows, 2 Maccabees. ys A 
Laid. This is more properly — See 
| Where the body of Jeſus had Jain. Si. Jens: 
' Lain, See To Lis 


Gr. a foot 


om the clergy. of 8. Of 


Eo J thongs, ſtraps of leather. . 
# _— ban e. — * ranks laid in the building of 
AIN | 

yall. , ier, Fr. a place where cattle uſually reſt under 
L ebe, Aud [os l for your noontide lair. Dryaen. : 
Þme Helke ih hunters; Jai in French ſignifies a wild ſow or foreſt: 

| Lai [wit is eaſy in either ſenſe, or from legen, Du.] 1. The couch 
| ai: r wild beaſt. 2. The place where deer harbour by day. 
pa hour Tha ond, Sax. ] the lord of a manor in the Scottiſh dialect. 
3 ns of eſtate, who has a baronry, and which holds 


e 1. rown 
ec , 
Ee ſhire in Scotland choſen, 
LArr [of x. Gr. the people] 
| men, or the want of holy orders. | b wy 
|  Aiflnguiſhed from the clergy. An humble clergy is avery go 
» and an humble * _ foe 
. lac, Fr. lago, 
ee 1 inland 8 2. A ſmall plaſh or puddle of 
| 1 a place of large extent full of water, encompaſſed with dry 
id and not having any communication with the ſea, unleſs it be 
awoh ſome great rivers ; or it is a great quantity of water of an 
Fuad place, of a great extent and depth; but, properly ſpeaking, a 
Kt: is only ſuch as receives and emits ſome river. Re | 
Lake, à fine crimſon ſort of paint, a middle colour betwixt car- 
+ and vermilion, yet it is rather ſweet than harſh. Dryden. | 
To Lau [lamen, Du: to make lame] to beat or bang. | 
FT, amasaBACHTHANI [of 0, why, and DDA, Syr. haſt 
ou forſaken me] why haſt thou forſaken me? Goſpel. . 
Ins (lamb, Sax. and Goth. lamb, Su. lamm, Dan. Du. and Ger.] 
| The young of a ſheep while under a year old, 2. Typically the 
Wriour of the world. 5 93 | 
Lun's-Vool prob. from the ſimilitude of it, in ſoftneſs to the 
e, as the other in ſoftneſs to the touch] roaſted apples mixed 
u water, wine, and ſugar, commonly ale mixed with the pulp of 
Waſted apples. | 
3 ies: jo [of lambo, Lat. to lick] a medicine to be 
Ned off the end of a liquorice ſtick, Adviſing a /ambative to be 
en. 777/eman. | 3 
I. MBAT1vE, adj. [from /ambo; Lat. to lick] taken by licking. Sy- 
and /ambative medicines. Prowwn. 
WL, Maus, Fr. [in heraldry] Morgan ſays it is a croſs patee at the 
and iſſuing out at the foot into three labels, having a great deal 
nyſtery in relation to the top, whereon the firſt born Son of God 
= ſuffer ; ſending out three ſtreams from his hands, feet, and fide. 
LA MBENT, adj. [lambens, Lat.] 3 playing about, gilding 
vithout harm. And /ambent dulneſs play d around his face. 
usr vr Medicines [with phyſicians] ſuch medicines as are taken 
locking them off a ſtick of liquorice, &c. | 
WA MBIT1VE, 4. Lat. pertaining to licking or lapping: 2 
use [from /amb] a little, or young lamb. And twixt them 
= thcy not a /ambhin left. Spenſer. 
I MBORNE, a market-town of Berkſhire, 57 miles from London. 
4 aciuus [/amdaci/mus; Lat.] a fault in ſpeaking, when a 
yen 7 —_ too long on the letter /amda (N) in Greek, or (LI) in 
=, C. N 
uporbAl. Suture, or LamporDEs [among anatomiſts] the hin- 
Moſt ſeam of the ſcull, ſo named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the 
Week capital /amda (A), and de,, Gr. ſhape; or a pair of com- 


ame Claam, lama, Sax. lam, Su. laem, Du. and L. Ger: lahm, H. 
i. Enfeebled in limbs, crippled: 2. Hobbling, not ſmooth; 
ing to the feet or cadence of a verſe. The proſe is fuſtian, and 
numbers /ame. Dryden. 3. Imperfect, unſatis factory. And of- 
L many a lame excuſe. Swift. | 

To Lame, verb act. [of laemen, Du, and L. Ger. lahmen, H. Ger, 
make lame] to make lame, to cripple. To let the child fall and 
it. Swift, . 

Jou are good te Help a Lame dog over a tile. 

ch inadvertency or ignorance, ſpeak to our diſadvantage. The 
, a man has no worſe friends than thoſe he brings with him, 
they chance to ſay any thing to our diſadvantage, it is believed, 
na ſuppoſition, that they know us. 

ELLA, Lat. a little thin plate of metal. 

AME TL [with naturaliſts] little thin plates, whereof the ſcales 
ſhells of fiſhes are compoſed, as it were by a ſort of net-work 
1 fine fibres. See Laminz. 

% MELLATED, adj. [lamella, Lat.] covered 
lanellated antennæ of ſome inſe&. Ray. 
pe MELY, adv, [of lame] haltingly, like a cripple, without natu- 

ve or attivity ; imperfectly, without a complete exhibition of 


with films or plates. 


the parts, So /amely drawn, you ſcarcely know 'tis ſhe. Dryden. 
yes, c pA MENESS [laamnexre, Sax.] 1. A defect or weakneſs, loſs, or 
ot coir i the legs, arms, &c. the Rate of a cripple. 2. Imperfection, 


3h in general. If the ſtory move; or the actor help the /ame> 
4 it with his performance. Dryden. | 

* — Lat.] 22 Te expreſſed by complaints 

u Jamentation, expreſſion of ſorrow i ; 

Niet. L Win general To add to 
. ENT, verb neut. [Jamenter, Fr. lamentar, Sp. lamentare, It. 
* 5 to wail, to mourn, to moan, to take on grievouſly, 
e. 5 lorrow, Ve ſhall weep and lament, but the world ſhall re- 


15 bn. 
0 L 5 
0. MENT, verb act. to bewail, to bemoan, to mourn; to be 


re 4 Fr. and Sp. [lamentabile, It. of lamentabilis, Lat. 


ed i amented, cauſing ſorrow. 2. Woeful fi 

| ö 2. Woeful, mournful, ſorrow- 

po! fame "omen A — tune is the ſweeteſt muſic to a 

161 þ depend ang. 3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe, pi- 

FL kuren e, Thi Jamentable refuge. Stilling fleet. | 
17 merentntnz [of lamentable woefulneſs, pitiableneſs. 

6 LY, adu. [of lamentable] 1. Woefully, in a piteous 


5 . with tokens, or expreſſions; or ſorrow. 2. 80 


and by theſe alone are the members of parlia- 
1. The ſtate or condition of 
2. The body of lay-perſons, |. 


It. Sp. and Port. lacus, Lat.] 1. 


Wpoken, when they who were thought to be our friends, either 


LAN 


as to, cauſe ſorrow, 3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, pitifully, deſpicably. 

LAaMENTA'T1ON, Fr. [lamentagione, It. lamentacion, Sp. of lamen- 
tatio, Lat.] the act of bemoaning or bewailing, mournful complaint; 
audible grief. | | 

LamENTA'Tiont; It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to play or ſing in 
a lamenting, mournful, doleful manner, and therefore pretty flow. 

La'MENTER [of 2 he who mourns or laments. . 

LaME'NTINE; a fiſh called a ſea- cow or Manatee, ſome of which 
are near twenty feet long, the head reſembling that of a cow, and 
two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get 
food, but has no fins, The fleſh of them is commonly eaten, ao, is 
delicious meat. | 

La'ma, as the poets 12 being beloved by jupiter, Juno, out 
of jealouſy, deſtroyed all the children ſhe had as ſoon as ſhe bare 
them, which ſo enraged her, that like a cruel monſtcr, the devoured 
all the children ſhe found. | 

La'miz [among the Romans] hags, witches, ſhe-devils, which 
the vulgar fancied had eyes that they could take out and put in at 
their pleaſure, who, under the ſhape of fair women, enticed youth 
to devour them : or, as others ſay, the lamiz were the three harpies, 
called Aello, Ocypite and Celzno, a ſtrange fort of birds, with wo- 
mens faces, dragons tails, and eagles talons; who are ſaid to ſuck in 
the night the blood of infants, and were very troubleſome at public 
feaſts in the night. They ate alto called Furiæ and Striges. 

La'"MIERs. See LANNIERS: 8 

La'mina, Lat. a plate or thin piece of metal, a ſlate, one coat 
laid over another; alſo a thin piece of board. . 

LA“uixæx [with anatomiſts] two plates of the ſkull, the outmoſt of 
which is ſomething thick and ſmooth, and the innermoſt hard and 
furrowed. : £40 | 

La'MINATED, plated over. A term uſed of ſuch bodies, the con- 
texture of which diſcovers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates lying 
over one another. 3 3 

LAuINA“TIox, Lat. the act of beating into thin plates. 

La'Mium, Lat. {with botaniſts] archangel, or dead nettle. 

To Lamm [prob. of laemen, Du. and L. Ger. lahmen, H. Ger. to 
lame] to baſt ones ſides, to drub or bang one ſoundly with a cudgel. 

5 At latter La“ MMAS. See CALENDS: i 

LamMas Day [ſo called, as ſome ſay, from the Saxon lappmæyye, 
i. e. bread maſs, it being obſerved as a feſtival of thankſgiving for the 
fruits of the earth] the firſt of Auguſt. In 1578 was that famous /am- 
mas day, which buried the reputation of Don John of Auſtria- 
Bacon, | | 

Lame, falt. [lampe, Dan. Du. and Ger. lampa, Su. lampe, Fr. 
lampada, It. and Port. /ampara, Sp. of lampas, Lat. of Azpras, Gr.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick... 2. Any kind of light, in poe- 
tical language real or metaphorical. The dying lamp of life. Rowe. 
| Perpetual Lame, the ancient Romans are ſaid to eee e lights in 
their ſepulchres many ages, by the oilineſs of gold reſolved by art into 
a liquid ſubſtance. And it is reported, that at the diſſolution of mo- 
naſteries, in the time of King Henry VIII. there was a lamp found 
that had then burnt in a tomb from about zoo years after Chriſt, which 
was near 1 200 years. Two of theſe ſubterranean lamps are to be ſeen 
in the muſæum of rarities at Leyden in Holland. One of theſe lamps, 
in the papacy of Paul III. was found in the tomb of Tullia, Cicero's 
daughter, which had been ſhut up 1550 years. 

LamPADAPHO'RIA [AugTadaPopc, of Azuma, 4 
Gr. to bear] a ceremony of carrying lighted torches. 
. La'MeADARY, an officer in the church of Conſtantinople, whoſe of- 
fice was to ſee the church well illuminated, and to bear a tapor before 
the emperor, empreſs and patriarch, when they went in proceflion or 
to church, | 
Laura DIAS [of xzpmra;, Gr.] a bearded comet or blazing ſtar, 
that reſembles a lamp or burning torch. ES 

La"MPas, La'MPERs, or La'meRas [/amfpas, Fr. with farriers] 
a kind of ſwelling about the bigneſs of a nut, in a horſe's mouth or 
palate, i. e. an inflammation in the roof of his mouth, behind the 
nippers of the upper jaw, and which riſes above the teeth. It is ſo 


lamp, | and Prpw, 


called, becauſe it is cured by a burning lamp or hot iron. 


LAMrAssE“, Fr. [in heraldry] is what is by the Engliſh heralds cal. 
led langued, i. e. the tongue of a beaſt appearing out of his mouth, 
being of a colour different from the body. 

La'MPBLACK, ſubft, [of /amp and black} a black made by holding a 
torch under the bottom of a baſon, and as it is furred, ſtrike it with a 
feather into ſome ſhell, and grind it with gum water. Peacham, _ 

LamPETIANS, a ſect fo called of Lampetius one of their ring- 
leaders, who condemned all kinds of vows, particularly that of obe- 
dience, as inconſiſtent with the liberty of the ſons of God. | 

LA'MPING, adj. [Aapmilaur, from aa, Gr.] ſhining, ſpark- 
ling: Obſolete. Spen/er: 

 Lamyoo'n [of /ampon, Fr. a drunken ſong. It imports, let us 
drink, from the old French lamper; and was repeated at the end of 
each couplet at carouſals: Trevoux] a perſonal ſatire, abuſe, cenſure 
written not to reform but vex, commonly exhibited in a poem or pam- 
phlet, by which ſome perſon is treated with reproach or abuſeful lan- 
guage. Make ſatire a /ampoon. Pope. 
o LamPoo'n one, verb act. to treat him with ridicule in a lam- 
poon, libel or ſatire, to abuſe with perſonal ſatire. | 

Lampoo'NER [of /ampoon] a ſcribler of perſonal ſatire. 

_ La'merey [/amproye, Fr. lampreye, Du. lampreda, It. lampria, Sp. 
lampreya, Port. of /ampreta, Lat.] a fiſh ſhaped like an _— called 
alſo a ſuckſtone. | 5 | | 

La'mPRON, a kind of ſea-fiſh, Thoſe rocks are frequented by /am- 
prons and greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the drowned: 
Broome. ; | a 

LamPRO'PHORI [AzpmpoPopod, of Aapmpog, White, and Pew, Gr. to 
bear] the Neophytes or . Converts, 10 called, 3 dne ſever. 
days after they had been baptized, on account of their being clothed 
with a white robe. 

La'xar [with falconers] a ſort of hawk; a bird of prey. 

Lana'stous 13 Lat.] pertaining to Woo. 

La'nary, ſubſft. [/anarium, Lat.] a wool-houſe, a ware-houſe of 
ſtorehouſe for wool. | 8 

' La'NCA$HIRE, a county of England, bounded on the eaſt by York 
H thice 3 


Ul 


LAN 


fire; on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea ; on the north by Weſtmorland; and 
on the ſouth by the Merſey, which divides it from Cheſhire. It fends 
two members to parhament. | 

La'ncas TER, the capital of Lancafhire, ſituated near the mouth of 
the Lone, over which it has a fine ftone bridge, 232 miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. 
- To Lancs, verb ad. 1. Lo cut, to pierce in general. They /ance 
theinſelves with knives: Glanwitle. 2. To cut with a lancet, to ſca- 
rify, to open chirurgically in order to a cure. \ 

Lancs, Fr. [/ancia, It. lanca, Sp. of lancea, Lat.] a javelin, pike 
or ſpear, an offenſive weapon much in uſe with the ancients, it being a 
long ſtaff like a pike, pointed at the end, and armed with iron. In 
the heroic ages it teems io have been generally thrown from the hand, 
as by the Indians at this day. In later times the combatants thruſt 
them againſt each other on horſeback. | 

La'xCELY, adj. [of lance] ſuitable to a lance, done with a lance. 


* 


He carried his lances which were ſtrong, to give a /ancely blow. Sid- 
ney. | 
ge Por nur a ſubſt. [lance ſpexxate, Fr.] an officer under a corpo- 
ral, who aſſiſts him in his duty, and performs it for him in his abſence. 
They teach the new raiſed men their exerciſe, and poſt the centries. 
They are generally accounted the moſt vigilant and brave of the 
company : and on a march, their place is on the right hand of the 
ſecond rank: not now in ule among us. Arm'd like a dapper /ance- 
prjade. Cleaveland. | : 
-La'nceT [/ancette, Fr. lancttta, It. Janctta, Sp.] a ſurgeon's ſmall 
pointed inſtrument, uſed in letting blood, opening tumours, Qc. 
To Lancn, or To LæuxNch, verb act. [of lancer, Fr. This word 
is too often written Jaunch, and is only a vocal corruption of lance] 1. 
To dart, to caſt as a lance, to throw, to let fy. See whoſe arm can 
lanch the ſurer bolt. Dryden and Lee. 2. To put a'ſhip or boat afloat 
out of a dock, or from the ſtocks or place where it is built. 
Io LaxcH out, verb ad. [5 elancher, Fr.) to put a ſhip or boat 
| afloat out of a dock. 
To Laxcn out, verb neut. 1. To expatiate in words. 2. To be 
extravagant in expences. 2 | 
Laxci'rerovs [/encifer, Lat.] bearing a lance or ſpear. 
To La'NciNaTE, verb ad. ¶lancinatum, ſup. of lancino, Lat.] to 
tear, to rend. e 5 | 
Laxcina'Tion [Jancinatio, Lat.] the act of tearing, laceration. 
To Land, verb act. [xelandian, Sax. lander, Dan. landen, Du. 
and Ger. landa, Su.] to ſet on ſhore. And land him ſafely on the 
ſnore. Dryden. | | 5D | 
To Lan, verb neut. to come on land, from on board. Land ye 
not, none of you. Bacon. 53 1 
Land land, Sax. land, Goth. Dan. Su. Du. and Ger. and all the 
Teutonic dialects] 1. In a general tenſe includes not only all kinds of 


grounds, as meadows, paſture, arable, wood, &c. but alſo houſes . 


and all manner of buildings : yet this latter part of the ſenſe ſeems ap- 
propriated to Scotland, for at Edinburgh a cloſe or tract of building is 
called ſuch a man's lands ; but, in a reſtrained ſenſe, it figni- 
fies only ſuch ground as is ploughed. 2. A country, a regicn, as di- 
ſtinct from other countries. The chief men of the land had great au- 
thority. Broome. 3. Earth, as diſtin from water. The tea diſci- 
pline differed from the /and ſervice. Sidney. 4. Ground, ſurface of a 
place. Unuſual. And roll'd with limbs relax'd along the /and. Pope. 
5. An eſtate real add immoveable. And enjoyed certain lands and 
towns in the borders of Polonia Kz{/es. 6. Nation, people. Ihe 
king himſelf divulg'd, the /and believ'd. Dryden. 7. Urine [plond, 
Sax. Probably this was a courſe expreſſion in the cant ſtrain, for- 
merly in common uſe, but ſince laid aſide and forgotten, which meant 
the taking away a man's life: For land or lant is an old word for 
urine; and to ſtop the common paſſages and functions of nature, is to 
kill. Hanmer] | 

| Wou'd I knew the villain, _ 
I wou'd land damn him. Shakeſpeare. 
Head-Lanp, a point of land, or that which lies 

ſea than the reſt. h 

To jet Land [among gre] is to ſee by the compaſs how it bears. 

Lanp Leger [of land and loopen, Du.] 1. A vagrant, one that 
ſtroles about the country. 2. A landman. A term of reproach uſed 

by ſeamen, of thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. | 
| Land: Bec ſlanb-boc, Sax. land-boek, Du. and I. Ger. land-buck, 
H. Ger.] a charter or deed, by which lands or tenements were made 
over or held. | 

LAND BRE D, ach. [of land and bred] native, belonging to a certain 
country. Waſh'd away whatſoever reliques there were left of the 
landbred people. Spenſer. | 

Laxp Cheap [at Malden in Eſſex, &c.] an ancient fine ſtill paid, 
of 13 pence of every mark of the purchaſe money for certain Jands 
and houſes fold in that town. | 

La'xpeD, adj. [of land] 1. Having a fortune or eſtate, not in mo- 
ney, but land. A houſe of commons mutt conlift, for the moſt part 
of 8 men. Aadiſon. 2. Diſembarked, put on ſhore out of a 
ſhip, Sc. | SR | 

LanD-FALL [of /and and fall] a ſudden: tranſlation of property in 
land by the death of a rich man. 

LaxD-FALL [among failors] ſignifies to fall in with land : thus, 
when mariners have been in expectation of ſeeing land in a ſhort time, 
and they happen to ſee it accordingly, they ſay, they hade made a good 
land. fall. 

Lanpeca'nDman [in old records] a fort of cuſtomary inferior te- . 
nant ar a manor. 

La'ntous [Ianeous, Lat.] woolly, made of wool. | 

La"xnDFLOOD [of land and flood] inundation. A /andfired that might 
roll they knew not how far. Clarendon. 

' La"NDFORCES {of land and force] warlike powers, not naval, ſol- 
diers' that ſerve on land. The greateſt /andforces that have ever been 
known. Temple. | 

Laxp Gabel, or LaND Gavel ſin doom's-day book] a tax or rent 
iſſuing out of land ;'a quit rent for the foil of an houſe, or the land on 
whieh it ſtood. | 

, La'nvnoLDer [of land and holder] one whoſe eſtate is in land, 


farther out into the 


— 
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That pays the labourer and /andbo/der, Locke, 


LAN 


La'nDjoBBER [of land and job] one who b 1 

other men. At home to none but his n ; r fells lang, * 
Lanp-Layled [with mariners] the land is fd w , ; 

al U When z 


ſhip is juſt got out of fight of the land. 

Lanp-Leck'd [a ſea phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to ride 
ſhe is ſhut in between land, i. e. when in a road neck, When 
lies ſo round a ſhip at anchor, that no one Point a r harbour the 1; 
Few natural parts better Iand-loch d and eloſed on Kia Fi Upon the ſeq, 

Lanp-Mark [land-merck, Dan.] a boundary ſet des. ade 
and pariſhes, in roads, &c, Then and. ar ling emen lang 
on Dryden. rin f . "MR to each bi 

anD-Mark [in ſea language] any maunta; 
oe egen Sc. by which e how they 
aſs, TE 

Lann Tenant [in ſtatute law] a perſon who 

LAN DA “Fr, a City of South: Wiles, in the 2 Poe 

: Tor 
It. is the ſee of a biſhop, but ſends no member to wa he W | 
* of this biſhop on Plate IX. Fig. 3. UA, delt 
A'NDING, Or La'NDING-PLACE, . [of Jan 
top of ſtairs. The landing place is Ns , 4470 | The 
iz, the floor of the room you aſcend upon. More 5 NY kin, 
dian, Sax.] to go or put out of a ſhip upon lan. "Fils 

La"noGRave [lantgrave, Du. land-giatt, Ger,] one wh h 
government of a tract of land or province in Germayy. 1 
earl, This title in Germany is now peculiar to th we Wars. 

= 8 | e houſe of Hef 
of which we have now the Landgraves of Heſle Cafe), Hel H 
berg and Heſſe Rheinfels, all ſovereign princes, "Y 

LanDcRa'viare, the juriſdiction or territory of ; landprave 

La'xbLady. 1. Properly a woman to whom lands gr hou 
tain, and of whom tenauts hold. 2. Ihe miltrels of wy inn or guy 
lic houſe. If a ſoldier drinks his pint, aud oller payment in Wood 
halfpence, the /andlady may be under ſome difticulty, $i, 

La"nDLEss, aj. [of land] being without property, forune or elt 
in land. A /and/e/s knight hath made a landed ſquire. Hater. 

La'xpLoRD [of land and ford] 1. An owner of Jands ad nl 
who has tenants under him. The univerſal /andbrd, Slate, 2, 
þ rr gk of an inn, The jolly /andord knew him by his will, 

ton, 
La'noress [lawandiere, Fr. lavandara, It. levauin, N. 2 
waſher- woman, See LaunDREss. 

La'xpay [of lavo, Lat. to waſh] a place or ofice where luen is 
waſhed. See Laux DRY. 

La'nDscyare, or La'npsxie [landycip, Sax, nb Ich. Du, and 
L. Ger. land- ſchaft, H. Ger.] 1. A region, the profpett of a coun- 
try, Like men entertained with the view of 2 {pacious /an{tupe, 
where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing proſpect ino another, Ali. 
2. A picture repreſenting an extent of ſpace, with tie varos objedis 
in it; a repreſentation of part of a country, both place and perions; 
the landſkip being called the parergon or by-work, aud the perſons the 
argument: or a landſkip is a deſcription of the land, a feras it can 
be ſeen above our horizon, by hills, valle.s, cit, woods, fers, 
Sc. all that in a picture which is not of the body or argument (which 
denote the perſons) is called by this name of landkip, You cannot 
make finer /and/chapes than thoſe about the king's Boe. A 

La'xpTax, ſub/t. [of land and tax] tax laid upon land and hows 

La'nDwaiteR [of Iand and waiter] an cf cer ofthe cuflons who 
is to watch what goods are landed, A knaviſh AnfHdd draft, 

La'xDwaRD, adv. [of land] towards the lind. Slender fortiicd- 
tion to /andward. Sandys, 

Lax, /«b/. Tlaen, Du. lana, Sax.] ö 
There is no ſtreet nor many Janes where there dots not le Fo a 
has relation to the church. rat. 2. A narrow v3 between l 0 
A pack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow du. Lackt. 5 81 
ſage between men ſtanding on each fide. Ile calls ſerva 
ranged on both ſides, and made the king a Ii. Bac, „ 

q 157 au up folciers in 2 Tu 

Jo make a Lane [a military term] is to d %P 
for any great perſon to paſs through. | 

LA'NERET, alt. a little has k. oF” 
IL“ ATE [with ſurgeons] a linen roller for a" ls fom Lot 
- La'NcpoRT, a market town of Somerſctſhire, 129 mik 
on. | nemies 

La'ncrer [with guuners] a ſhot uſed at ſea poet in the 
rigging, a ſort of ſhot that runs looſe with a ſacs 1 he ſhore 
middle, having half a bullet at each end, 2 od 
when put into the piece, but ſpreads itſelf when diſc 1 . 

La'ncuace [langue or /angage, Fr. lingua, O. Ife 
gua, It. and Lat.] 1. Human ſpeech in gen” ters forming 
language, if we conſider it more materially, te be * | 
producing words and ſentences ; but if we ©. | 
the deſign thereof, then language 1s apt ſigns ee 
thoughts. Holder. 2. Tongue or ] 
from others, a ſet of words upon which à 8 
are agreed, to make uſe of to expreſs their thought: 

I am not ſuch a truant fince my ani FW 
As not to know the language I have: Ng T 
3. Stile, manner of expreſſion. Others for Lang 1 
expreſs. Pope, | jous languages 
 La'ncvaced, adj, [of language) having var if. 
many /anguag'd nations has ſurvey'd. Fah. ] one whoſe ken. 

LANGUAGE-MasSTER [of language and m . yr, who 15 © 

ſion is to teach languages. A fort of language” 
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rad dass in the i proper for a miniſter p e. 
LAND [of — F.. the tongue] by an nini laß 
La'xncueD 8 heraldry] ſignifies the ** ; a8, angied 
ing out, of a different colour from the "ed colour. 1 o 
pr, &c. i. e. having the tongue of a blue a 4 by te B 
La“N u, a province of France, bann it from auplile jo 
the north ; by the river Rhone, which divides - the Pyraues 
Provence, on the eaſt; by the ber | 11 

ſouth; and by Guienne and Gaſcony on the fame 25 lanes 


It. [in muſic books] gu 
: in the form of 25 vily 
y thing cut in L* 


LanGue NTE, 
ſlowly. 
LAX f [/anguette, Fr.] an 


LAP 


1 10oui/ant, Fr. Janguido, It. of languidus, Lat.] 1. Lan- 
2 feeble. No motion ſo ſwift or languid, but $ 
"cater velocity or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived, Benthy. 2. Dull, 

heartleſs. And fire their languid fouls with Cato's virtue, Adai/on. 

La'NGUIDLY, adv. ws Sy; weakly, The menſtruum 
vork uidly upon the coral. poy/e, 

3 Fof languid] feebleneſs, want of ſtrength. 

Laxcv1'po. It, [in muſic books] the ſame as /amentatione ; ſlowly. 

To LA vn, verb act. [Jangueo, Lat. languir, Fr. and Sp. Lan- 

vire, It.] 1. To decay, to grow feeble, to loſe ſtrength, to pine 
an We and our fathers do languiſb of ſuch diſeaſes. 2 £/dras. 

. To be no longer vigorous in motion, not to be vivid in appear- 

ance, Dryden uſes it as a participle paſſive. 

Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the Janguiſb d war alive. Dryden. 

Jo pine or fink under ſorrow or any flow paſſion. She languſſbes 
far the loſs of her deceaſed lover. Aadiſon. 4. To look with ſoft. 
neſs or tenderneſs, 7 «x Dryden. 8 

La/NGU1sH, /ab/t. [from the verb] ſoft appearance. And the blue 
langufo of ſoft Allia's eye. Pope. 5 

La/nGUISHINGLY, adv. [of larguiſping] feebly, weekly, with 
feeble ſoftneſs. What's roundly ſmooth and /argu;ingly flow: Pope. 
2. Dully, N rp 8 Thou ſecft how long and [angui/orngly the weeks 
are paſt over. Sidney. | 

e ee Fr.] 1. The ſtate of pining, de- 
caying or drooping. 2. Softneſs of mien. Humility it expreſſes by 
the 2 or bending of the head; /angu;/Ement when we hang it on 
one fide. Dryden. 

La'xcuor,. Lat. [/angueur, Fr. langere, It.] want of ſtrength or 
ſpirit. Languer and laſſitude fignify a faintneſs which may ariſe from 
want or decay of ſpirits, thro' indigeſtion or too much exerciſe, or 
| from an additional weight of fluids from a diminution of ſecretion by 
the common diſcharges. Quzncy., 
|  La/NGuokoOUs, hy 166 Fr.] tedious, melancholy. Left 
F in languorous conſtraint. Spenſer. | 
j To La'xntaTE, werb 42  [lamatum, 
E butcher, to cut in pieces, to rend, to tear. 
F Lawiice [of lanificium, of /ana, wool, and facto, Lat. to make, 
e.] the act of ipinning, carding, or working wool, woollen manu- 
I 2 The moth breedeth upon cloth and other /anifices. Bacon. 
4 ANI'GEROUS 
bearing wool. 
= - See Trees [with botaniſts] ſuch trees which bear a woolly, 
W downy ſubſtance. 4 
= Laxk [dank, lancke, Du.] i. Slender, that hangs flat down, not 
E hlled up, not plump, looſe. A great bladder well tied at the neck, 
bot very Jank. Bolle. 2. Milton ſeems to uſe this word for faint, 
WE languid, He piteous of her woes rear'd her lan head. Milton. 
= Li'viness [of Jank] want of plumpneſs, ſlenderneſs. 

. La xxER, JubR. [ lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.] a ſpecies of hawk. 

Lx vinas, or La'nxiarps [in a ſhip] the ropes which: faſten the 

oppers of che halliards to them; alſo ſmall ropes let into the blocks 

er pullies, called dead mens eyes, which ſerve to ſtiffen or ſlacken the 

W tbrouds, chains and ſtays. „„ 

| Laxsque'xsr, Fr. [of lands-knecht, Ger. lante and kneckt, Du. 

Jobnſan] 4 A German foot ſoldier, a common foot ſoldier. 2. A 
game at cards. | 5 I 

ANTERN, or La"nTrorN [/arterne, Fr. linterna, Sp. lanterna, 

. and Port. Jaterna, Lat. It is by miſtake often written lauthera} 1. 


ſupine of lanio, Lat.] to 


ley. device, being a tranſparent caſe for carrying a candle in. A candle 
| at iteth longer in a lanthern than at large. Bacon, 2. A light-houſe, 
ape, light hung out to guide ſhips. " | 

1 Caprea, where the /anthorn ſix d on high, 


Shines like a moon through the benighted ſky; 

While by its beams the wary ſailor ſteers. Addiſon, 5 
Magica! LaxTERN [in optics] an inſtrument, by means whereof 
Itt!e painted images are repreſeated on an oppoſite wall of a dark 
om, magnified to any bigneſs at pleaſure. 

ANTERN-JAWS, a term uſed of a thin viſage, ſuch as if a candle 
ee burning in the mouth might tranſmit the light. Very lucky in a 
ir of lantern. jaaus. Addiſon. | 

9 Lanv'cixous [lanuginoſus, Lat] downy, covered with ſoft hair. 
u doo, Lat. [with botaniſts} a fort of ſoft down or cotton on 
4 7 3 as peaches, quinces, &c. on ſome herbs, as mullein, 


| Lanuco, Lat. ſwith anatomiſts] the ſoft tender hairs that firſt ap- 
ar on the faces of young men. 
9, a great City of France, 57 miles north-eaſt from Paris. 
L ihopric, and its biſhop a peer of France. 
{oy [of lzppe, Sax. lappe, Ger. or lap, Du.] 1. The looſe part 
k 18 which may be doubled at pleaſure. Wipe it with the 
coat. Swift.” 2. The part of the cloaths that is ſpread 
nr" over the knees as one fits down, ſo as any thing may lie 
33 en expect that religion ſhould coſt them no pains, and that 
ry g ſhould drop into their laps. 7. illotſon. 
. 3 * att. {from the 3 1. To wrap or twiſt round 
Ty 5 long tail, which, as he deſeends from- a- tree; be laps 
— _ the boughs. Grew. 2. To involve in any thing. 
To L. 4 Boon. lapt in proof. Shakeſpeare. 
i bind.” verb neut. to be ſpread or twiſted over any thing. At 
: "ra ends, where they lap over, tranſparent. Greav, | 
rs verb naut. [lappran, Sax. ] to feed by quick xeciprocations 
0 * * the dog and cat kind by lapping. Ray. 
Lap.noc rp to lick up. As a cat /ops milk. Shakeſpeare. 
ns 00, (of lpand og) ſmall chamber dogs, favouri | 
» Which they fondle in their 1 ee ptr 
dz. Go lier _ n their laps. One made his court. to the 


Libs nf. i N 
1 [of arado, Gr. to empty] the fleſhy part between the 


and the b a 
| rern e called, becauſe it falls in as if it were empty. 


| my of docks. Dareda, Gr Ja general name with botaniſts, 
UL, (abt. [of | 
lap. And: (of ap and full] as much as can be contained 
_ Adgahered — wild goards his /apful. 9 is 


i Lot- 


enemies 
Fin be 


It 


[/aniger, from ana, wool, and gero, Lat. to bear! 
| out of the bladder. 


L AP 


- Lapnar's Capi, Gr.] an anniverſary feſtival held in Achaia, in 
honour of Diana. At the approach of the feſtival they made an af- 
cent to the altar, hcaping up carth in the manner of ſtairs; round the 
altar they placed in order pieces of green wood, all of 16 cubits long, 
and upon that they laid the drieſt wood that conld be gotten. On 
the firſt day of the ſolemnity, the prieſteſs of Diana, who was a vir- 
gin, rode in a chariot drawn by bucks: on the ſecond they offered ſa- 
crifice of birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, and all forts of animals 
and garden-fraits. 

LA“ PID ART, ſub. [lapidiare, Fr. lopidario, It. and Sp. of lapidari- 
us, Lat.] one who cuts, poliſhes, &c. precious ſtones; a jeweller, 
one who deals in ſtones or gems. Of all the many forts of the gem- 


kind reckoned up by the lapidlaries, there are not above three or four 


that are original. Woodward. . 
LaPiDaRY, adj. done or engraved on a ſtone. 
. Laripary Yer/es, epitaphs of a middle nature, between proſe and 
verſe; which are put on a grave ſtone, or other ſepulchral manu- 
ment. 1 | | 
To LA“ PID ATE, verb act. [/afjide, Lat.] to ſtone, to kill by 
ſtoning. | | 
La PmarED, part. adj. [lapidatus, Lat.] ſtoned, battered with 


| ones. 


LariDa'T10N, /ubft. [lapidatio, Lat.] the act of toning. | 

Lapi'DEous, adj. [/apidens, Lat.] ſtony, of the nature of ſtone. 
The lapideous matter. Ray. | 

La DE SCENE [/apide/co, Lat.] ſtony concretion. Brown. 

LaPIDE'SCENT, adj. [lepid:/ceni, Lat.] having a property of turn- 
ing bodies into a ſtony nature; allo growing or turning to ſtone. 
LI DEScENH Haters | with naturaliſts] ſuch waters, which being 
full of ſtony matter diſſolved in them, and covering graſs, leaves, 
ruſhes and ſticks that lie in them all over, cover them with a ſort of 
ſony coat, ſo that they ſeem to be changed into a perfect ſtone. 
LIT Ie, adj. [lapidifigue, Fr.] forming ſtones. The Japidific as 
well as ſaline principle. Grease. | | 

LAaP1DIFICA'TION, Fr. 1. The act of farming ſtones. Induration 
and /apidrfication of ſubſtances mare ſoft is another degree of conden- 
ſation. Bacon. 2. [With chemiſts] is the art of turning any metal 
into tone; which operation is performed by diſſolving the metal in 
ſome corroſive ſpirit, and afterwards boiling the diſſolution to the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſtone. | | 
LAIDIEIuu [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for extracting ſtones 


'Lax'erpist, ſabe. [from /apidift, gen. of latis, Lat. a flone] a 
dealer in ſtones or gems. An ordinary /apidi/t. Ray, 
La PILLA“TTION | with Parceliians] that faculty in a human body 
of turning things to a ſtony ſubſtance. 
L&vts, Lat. a ſtone: | | 
Lapis Admirabilis, Lat. ſin medicine] an artificial ftone, ſo called 
on account of its great virtues ; it is compounded of vitriol, falt-petre, 


allum, and ſeveral other ingredients. 


Lapis Armenus [of Armenia, where firſt found] a light, brittle 
tone, of a blue colour inclining to green, of uſe in phyſic. 

Lapis Cæruleus Anglicus, a mineral found in Lancaſhire, there 
called killow, uſed for drawing lines. 


Lapis Craſis, Lat. [i. e. the croſs ſtone] is of two ſorts, the one 


ſhews a white croſs on an aſn- coloured ground; and the other a pur 
ple or black one. | 
--Larris Hematites, Lat. [of apa, Gr. blood] the blood-ſtone; a cer- 
tain red ſtone good for topping of blood. 

Lais Infernalis, Lat. [i. e. the infernal ſtone] a ſort of cauſtic 
compoſition. : | 

Lais Judaicus, Lat, [ſo called, becauſe found in Judza] a little 
one in the ſhape of an olive, with lines or ſtreaks ſo equally diſtant 
as if they were artificially made by a turner. _ - 

Laris Laxuli, Lat. a ftone of an azure or blue colour, of which 
the paint called ultramarine is made. The /apts laxuli, or azure ſtone, 
is a copper ore, very compact and hard, ſo as take a high poliſh; and 
is worked into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached lumps, 
uſually of the ſize of a man's fiſt, of an elegant blue colour, þeau- 
tifully variegated with clouds of white and veins of a ſhining gold co- 
lour. That of Aſia and Africa is much ſuperior to the Bohemian or 
German kind. It has been uſed in medicine, but the preſent practice 
takes no notice of it. To it the painters axe indebted for their beau - 
_ ultramarine colour, which 1s only a calcination of lapis lazuli. 
_ Lapis {imacis, Lat. the ſnail-ſtone; a ſmall white ſtone of an oval 
figure, found in the head of ſuch ſnails as are without ſhells, and wan- 
der about in fields and places under ground. 

Lapis Lipis, Lat. a ſtone of a ann blue colour like indigo, but 
ſomewhat tranſparent. | 

 Laeis Medicamentoſus, Lat. an artificial ſtone, made of colcothar 
or calcined vitriol, litharge, allum, &c. efficacious in ſtopping the 
running of the reins, &c, | 

Laeis Nephriticus, Lat. a ſtone of a green and milk white colour 
mixed, of great efficacy againſt the ſtone in the kidneys. 

LA“PLAxp, the moſt northerly country in Europe, ſituated between 
65 and 70 degrees of north latitude. A 

La'eea [with botaniſts] the plant bur or clot-bur. | 

Layea'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maiden-lips, ſhepherd's- 
rod or _ A 7 Geada 5 | 

La“ ER [of /ap] 1. One who laps or wraps up. They may 
lappers of linen. Seh, 2. One 1 icks.. g 
LDE, [of lap, læppe, Sax. ] the parts of a head - dreſs that hang 
down looſe. Lappets and ruffles. Swift. | 

La'ppice, or La'pice [hunting term] uſed when greyhounds open 
their mouths in the courſe ; or hounds in the leaſh or ſtring. 

Laesa'Na, Lat. [with botaniſts] wild cole-wort or dock-crels ; a 
plant, on the root of which Cæſar 's army lived a long time at Dyrra- 
chium. TE 

Larss {/ap/us, Lat.] 1. A flip; a ſmall miſtake, a petty error. 
Theſe el —— — and minor Jap/es. © Brown. 2. F all, flow, 
glide. Lap/e of time. Hale. | | wen? 

Layss Fin law] 1. A tranſlation of rig} t from one to another; a 

benefice ; 


L A R 
benefice is ſaid to be in late when the patron, who ought to preſent 
thercto in ſix months after it is vacant, has omitted to do it; upon 
which default the ordinary has a right to collate to the ſaid benefice. 
In a preſentation to a vacant church a layman ought to preſent within 
four months, and a clergyman within fix, otherwiſe a devolution or 
lapſe of right happens. Ay/ife. 

To Layst, verb neut. [laſſus, of labor, Lat.] 1. To fall from per- 
ſection, truth or faith Ihe /ap/ing ſtate of human corruption. Decay 
of Piety.. 2. To glide ſlowly, to fall by degrees, A tendency to 
apſe into the barbarity of thoſe northern nations from whom we are 
deſcended. Swift. 3. To lip, to fail in any thing. 

To /ap/je in fulneſs 
Ts ſorer than to lie for need. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. To ſlip by inadvertency or miſtake. Lap/ed into the burleſque cha- 
rafter. Addiſon. 5. To loſe the proper time. By the appellants /ap- 
ing the term of law. Ayliffe. 4. To fall by the negligence of one 
proprietor to another. If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within ſix 
months enſuing, it /ap/es to the king. Ayirfe. x Eo 

La“ PSsED [in theology] fallen from the ftate of innocency. : 

La'ewinG [of /ap and wing ; hleap-pince, Sax. g. d. clap-wing] 
a Elamorous bird, ſo called from its often clapping its long wings. 

La'ework [of ib and work] work in which one part is inter- 
changeably wrap'd over the other. A kind of /apwork. Grew. 

La'quevs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the _—_— 

Laquevs [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage for ſtretching out 
broken or disjointed bones, to keep them in their places when they 
have been ſet; ſo tied, that if it be drawn together or preſſed with 
weight, it ſhuts up cloſe. _ | | 

La'R A, or LARANDA, one of the Naiades, a nymph, on whom 
Mercury is ſaid to have begotten the houſhold gods, called Lares. 
They were diſtinguiſhed into public and private ; the public Lares 
were eſteemed protectors of cities, people, and high-ways ; and fhe 
private Lares of families. | 

LA RBO AND [q. d. Ver- board, of Izwus, Lat. the left fide] the 
left hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon ſtands with his face 
towards the head. Tack to the /arboard, and ſtand off to ſea. 


Dryaen. 
Lax BOARD the Helm [a ſea phraſe] is to put the helm on the lar- 


board, or left fide of the ſhip. 

LAR BOARD Watch [a ſea term] one half of a ſhip's crew, under 
the direction of the chief mate, which watches in its turn with the 
ſtarboard watch. | | | 

La'rceny [/atrocinium, Lat. larcin, Fr. Iadrocinio, It.] petty theft, 
ſtealing, a wrongful taking away of another perſon's gaods. Thoſe 
laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould: chaſtize murder and petty 
larceny with the ſame puniſhment. Speddator. 

Grand Larceny [in law] is where the goods exceed the value of 
one ſhilling from a perſon, five ſhillings in a ſhop, forty ſhillings in 
a * 

Petit Larceny, is when the goods ſtolen exceed not the value of 


a ſhilling, c. | 
Larcn Tree [/arix, Lat. fo called of Lariſſa, a city of Theſlaly, 
where it was firſt known] a lofty tree, bearing leaves like thoſe of a 
pine tree, and a fort of muſhroom or fruit called agaric. The gum of 
this tree is called Venice turpentine. The leaves, which are long and 
narrow, are produced out of little tubercles, in form of a painter's 
pencil, as in the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter. The 
cones are ſmall and oblong, and for the moſt part have a ſmall branch 
rowing out of the top. Theſe are produced at remote diftances 
m the male flowers, on the ſame tree. The male flowers are, for 
the moſt part, produced on the under-fide of the branches, and at 
their firſt appearance are very like ſmall cones. Miller. 

LRD, Fr. {/ardo, It. and Sp. of lardum, Lat. bacon] 1. The fat 
of a hog's belly melted, the greaſe of ſwine; commonly called 
ſwine's ſeam. As ſuddenly as lard fat thy lean beaſts. Donne. 2. Ba- 
con, ſwine's fleſh. And to the table ſent the ſmoaking /ard. 
Dryden. | 

To Lax Meat, verb act. [ larder, Fr. lardare, It. enlardar, Sp. in 
cookery] 1. To draw thin flips of fat bacon through the outſides of it, 
to ſtuff with bacon. No man dards, falt pork with orange peel. King. 
2. To fatten in general. ; 

| Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, 
And lardi the lean earth as he walks along. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To mix with ſomething elſe by way of improvement. To lard 
with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. Dryden. 

 LarDA'R1IUM, Lat. [old records] the larder in a nobleman's houſe, 
the place where the victuals are 

La'rpesr [of /ard; lardier, 
or ſalted. In a cool and wet larger it will keep. Bacon. 

LarDERA'RIUS Regis, Lat. the king's larderer, or clerk of the 
kitchin. | 

La'rxDeRER [of larder] one who has the charge of the larder. 

La'rDon, or LarDo'on, /ubf?, Fr. [in cookery] a ſmall ſlip of ba- 


con, proper for larding. 

Lakz, a turner's bench, bow, firing, ſeat, &c. whereto he ſits to 
turn things. 

LaREs, certain domeſtic gods of the Romans, called alſo penates, 
placed in ſome private place of the houſe, or in the chimney corner, 
which the family honoured as their protectors, and therefore offered to 
them wine and frankincenſe. Plutarch tells us, that they were co- 
vered with dog's ſæin, and a dog placed next to them, to expreſs the 
care they had of the houſe, and their friendſhip to thoſe that did be- 
long to it, The poets feign that Lara being ſentenced to loſe her 
tongue for revealing to Juno, Jupiter's intention of deflowring Jutur- 
na, ſhe was ſent to hell under the conduct of Mercury, who lying 
with her by the way, begat two ſons, named Lares, from whence 


theſe gods are derived. 


Lao, Fr. [/argo, It. Sp. and Port. of /argus, Lat.] 1. Wide, 
extenſive. There he conquer'd a thouſand miles wide and large. 4b- 


bot. 2. Big, bulky. Great Theron /arge of limbs, and giant height. 
Dryden. 3. Liberal, abundant, plentiful. Thy ſiſter's cup deep and 
large. Ezekiel. 4. Cr diffuſe. A large teſtimony under his 
"hand. Clarendon. 5. Ar large; without reſtraint, It will carry the 


petals, with the uppermoit contracted, which ends in a tail, nd x. 


0. Er) the room where meat is kept 


IL“ snIr E, or La'sHLITE, 


LAS 


voice farther than in the air at large. Bacon. 6. 4, f, . 

That point debated at /arge. Watt. ! lay; fully, 
To LaxOE [ſpoken of a ſhip) when ſhe goes Neither bel 

wind, nor upon the wind, but as it were quartered between = the 
To Larcz [Aa ſea phraſe] the wind is faid to large, whe th, 

a freſh gale. en It blows 
Lace, as fo go large [in horſemanſhip} is when a horſe 9; 

takes in more ground in going wider of the center of the Ys : 

deſcribing a greater circumference. volt, and 


LarGE [in muſic] the greateſt meaſure of muſica] quantities; 
large containing two longs, one long two briefs, and one br f = : 
ſemibriefs. lef ty 9 
La“R EL Y, adv. [of large] 1. Widely, extenſively, 2 Co : l 
diffuſely, Where the author treats more /argely. Matti. a Foul, : 
ly, bounteouſly. How largely gives, how ſplendidly he treat 5 i 
den. 4. Abundantly. * Ni 42 
| They their fill of love, and love's diſport ; % 
q Took /argehy. | gy | To 
A'RGENEss [of large] 1. Greatneſs, elevation, 
„ Ne ap 0 = 
largeneſs of that. offer. Hooker. 4. Wideneſs. The milie 24 Jan 
largeneſi of rivers. Bentley. 5 ri 
| $7, [/argitio, Lat. /argeſſe, Fr. largbexxa, It.) a free vie be siti 
ſtowed upon any one, a dole or preſent, a bounty, Tuo thoukad uin 
ducats for a bounty to me and my fellows, for they gire get 1p. F Ls 


gefſes where they come. Bacon. | 

LARCE“T TO fin mutic books} ſignifies a movement a li; quicker 
than largo. 

Larci'FLuous [/argifluus, Lat.] flowing abundantly, 

La"rco [in muſic books] ſignifies a flow movement, yet one de. 
gree quicker than grave, and two than adagio. 

La'r1x, Lat. the larch-tree that yields turpentine, | 
Lark [lapenc, Sax. lerch, Ger. ſztka, Su, ſerk, Dan. Inv, 
Scottiſh] a ſmall ſinging bird. It was the /Jark the herald of the 
morn. Shakeypeare. | 

La'rKER [of /ark] one that catches /arks, 

La'sx-sPUR, Aal. a plant. Its flower conſiſts of many iini 


ceives another bihd petal, which alſo ends in a tail; in the nude 
riſes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods collected int a 
head, and filled with feeds generally angular. Miller, 
La"kMiER [of /arme, Fr. a tear, becauſe it cauſes the waterto fall 
by drops or tears at a diſtance from the wall; in architecture) the eares 
or drip of a houſe ; a flat ſquare member placed on the corace, beloy 


the cymatium, and juts out the fartheſt. 1 
La'xvez, the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked men, which afer death 1 f 
were believed to wander up and down the earth; phantons or appan- r, % 
tions that torment the wicked, and affright good men. $4 15 mou 
. Lax VAT ED [/arvatus, Lat.] 1. Wearing a mak. 2.Fighted with 22 A 1.7 
irits. 5 N T, 
: La'xum, ſubft. [of alarum, or alarm] 1. Alarm, a coi now . Cont 
danger. His /arum bell might loud and wide be hend. xr. 2 = Ada, 
An engine that makes a noiſe at a certain hour, That Irn, * by 4 [1z) 
though it were but three inches big, yet would both wakea mat, a bose 175 
of itſelf light a candle for him at any ſet hour. Milli, ; 7 Wow: C 
'LaxyNGo'Touy [of AzpuyZ and Ton, from ru Gl. fo th e or ln 
act of cutting or opening of the wind- pipe, to priell the perſons UL 0 i 
being choaked by a quinley. Or 1 id I 
| La'xvnx [Azgvyt, Gr. with anatomiſts] the top of es Wo bh mor! 
which lies below the root of the tongue before the pharm. 2% 7 lin their 
the breath is drawn, and the voice formed. There ar tiurteen m ir own f. 
cles for the motion of the fine cartilages of the leu. 1 lot underſta 
La'xynx, Lat. [with botaniſts] the larinch tres, dt — dam, in ar 
that yields turpentine. See LARCH-TREE. 1 Fylck⸗ of the cel, 
Lasc1'vIexT, adj. IL Laſcixicnus, Lat.] playing, Vamos © r and expo 


it with it, be 


ſome. 1 Tat] b 

LAsci“viovs [ laſcif, Fr. laſciuo, It. and Sp. of lain, io throw mends it 

Wanton in behaviour, luſtful, lewd. The /a/1919% man ; Cobler comin 

off his leud amours. South. 2. Soft, luxurious, wy > ton, es comes © 
Lascr'viousLY, adv. [of Laſcivious] leudly, 199%)! WL ts, 

: = Cr 

luſtfully 6, looſench, leudnel q bf 15 6 


Lasc1'viousNess [of /afcivious] wantonne 
The /aſcivioujneſs of his elegies. Dryden. 
La'sBR, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb Benjamit. | kel von. 


LASER PI“TIVM Iq. d. lac ſerpitium, Lat.) the p t be that 2. Cuſton 

Lasn [the moſt ede ae ee of this word 5 and laſt. | 1 STING, 92 
of Skinner, from ſchlagen, Du. to ftrike; aber fn and tough | doch, leſs d 
Jobhnſon] 1. A blow with a whip, rod, or an) 8. bund of the whip Fival, It le: 
Sounding /a/bes. Dryden. 2. The thong or mii to it, Aula. "TINGLY 
that gives the cut or blow. Your whip wanted : wo , obſolete 

A leaſh or ſtring, in which an animal 15 hoe oke of fits 
The farmer they leave in the 4%. Tl. + © ing dt w an 
ſarcaſm. The moral is a 74% at the vanity of 27% 
ſelves, which ſucceeds well. L Eftrange- 1 of knn Li. 

To Lasn, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ſome deri To why, F: 


. , I, , 
an halter, 9. d. to laſh one with a rope : acagts 0 % * 15 


ſcourge, to ſtrike with any thing pliant. irk, 
bends. Dryden. 2. To —— with a ſudden — wr bet 
and laſhing up his heels his rider throws. 705 heed - 1 
ſtrike with a ſharp ſound. And big wave ngo oe (6, ＋ 
Prior. 4. To ſcourge with ſatire. Could pen (de or malt 0 
honeſt ſtrain. 5. To tie any thing down to 1 
ſhip. hi They lp To 
fo Las, verb neut. 1. To ply the 12 1 (atire again. 
each other they provoke. Dryden. 2, 1% 
laugh at follies, or to /a/þ at vice. Does. : 1 
— [of wa | one that laſhes Be bind falt the 00 
La'sxers Tin a ſhip] the ropes whic de fat with bor > 


breechings of the ordnance, when they are men 1... fal, 
La ad, [among ſailors] the Kaese, Sift bo 

oy thing to the ſhip's ſides, maſts, &c. as Ly 

in the Daniſh times, a 2 


ee. 


7 5 


1 


| Ane each ore being in value 6, or as others 16 d. 
feiture of (We? 
lerlin 


Labrrr⸗ ſin a ſhip] thoſe ſmall lines like loops, faſtened by 


val. of © d drablers. 5 * £ 
bing 100 1 the ſame as veering or ſailing with 9225 
| bs 27 going roomer, or going large, 1. e. when a ſhip fails 
ofa by a 4 — nor directly before the wind, but as it were quar- 
nei , : 
tering e Ad. of /ad, and prob. an abbreviation of laddeſs. 
may 49 2 maid, a young woman; now applied only to mean 
ic 4 
ils or wenches, 
Le laſcxxa, It. of laſſitudo, Lat.] wearineſs, a hea- 
| 4 1 3:6 hay Laſſitude is a kind of contuſion and 
he parts. Bacon. 5 SN 

1 ſuich phyſicians] a ſtoppage of the animal ſpirits in 
War es and muſcles, which forebodes ſome ſickneſs approaching. 
15 ade generally expreſſes that wearineſs which proceeds from a 
1 1 1. ſtate, and not from exerciſe, which wants no remedy but 
| 1 roceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of 
2 er Ae or from too great a conſumption of the fluids, ne- 
< to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers ; or from a 
Stated ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. 


21 0. d 1 1 ſ ſually attend- 
| Uleeroſa [with phyſicians) a ſymptom uſually | 
| bs he cold fit of e fever, being a ſoreneſs and weari- 
1 Il the joints and bones. 8 8 

| M [of Ja/s and lorn] forfaken by one's miſtreſs. 


wn groves, 

Wok Fado the 3 batchelor loves, 
4 Being /a/5lorn. Shakeſpeare. 

| LasT, adj. (=o Sax. lateſte, or eſte, Du. letzt, Ger.] 1. The 
% telt that which follows all the reſt in time. Here laſt of Britons 
AY t your names be read. Pope, 2. The hindmoſt, which follows in 
cer of place. 3. Beyond which there is no more. Unhappy to 
3 he Ja the kind releafing-knell, Coculey. 4. Next before the preſent; 
, laft week. 5. Utmoſt. 
Y Fools ambitiouſly contend 
A For wit and pow'r, their /af endeavours bend. Dryͤden. 
4. laſt; in concluſion, at the end. He ſhall overcome at the laft. 
eres, 7. The 12% 
. Pope. 
A eee 1. The laſt time, the time next before the preſent. 
en 7% I dy d. Donne. 2. In concluſion. f 

Pl Pleas'd with his idol he commends, admires, 

Adores, and Jaft the thing ador'd deſires. Dryden. 
Jubft. [lzpee, Sax. lieft, Du. and L. Ger. leift, Ger. 1=f, 
Ja mould or wooden foot to make ſhoes on. Uſed to cut faces 
er his laſt, Addiſen. 45 ; 
Ws > Lasr, verb neut. [lzpran, Sax.] to abide, to continue, to en- 
W- Contriv'd with great wiſdom to /af? till time ſhould be no 
e. Aden. | 
sr [lzpr, of hlzpean, Sax. to load, Taft, Du. and 
een or meaſure, as of pitch, tar, or aſhes, 
WE dozen; of red herrings, 20. cades; of 
powder, 24 barrels. | : 
Er [in the marſhes of Kent] a court held by 24 jurats, ſum- 
bed by the bailiff 1 
. A ſhoemaker muſt not go beyond his Las r. 
De moral inſtruction of this proverb, is, that 
Un their own art, ought 


Ger.] a 
12 barrels ; of hides, 


ſtock-fiſh, 1000; of 


not to meddle or make with things out 
heir own ſphere, and not preſume to correct or amend what they 
ſet underſtand. The proverb is only the Latin, Ne ſutor ultra 
Van, in an Engliſh dreſs ; and firſt took its authority from a 
jy of the celebrated painter Apelles, who having drawn a famous 
, and expoſed it to public view, a cobler came by and found 
K with it, becauſe he made too few latchets 
wends it accordingly, and ſets it out again; and the next day 
fobler coming again, finds fault with the Whole leg; upon which 
s comes out, ſaying, Cobler, go home, and Keep to your laſt. See 
rk. 
r Heir [in law] he to whom lands fall by eſcheat, for want of 
ful heir, as the king, lord of the manor, c. 
1 WSTAGE, or Le'sTAGE Lee, Fr. faſtagie, Du.] 1. Cuſtom 
aged in ſome markets or fairs for carrying goods to them to be 


11 2. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 3. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
TING, part. adj. [from laft) 1. Containing, durable. Renders 

lf ody leſs durable and laſting. Ray. 2. Of long continuance, 

55 wal. It leaves a laſſing caution in the man. Locke. 

— rmor v, adv. [of ing] perpetually, in a laſting manner. 

ru > TINGNESS [of Jing] continuance, durableneſs. The /afting- 


Þ! the motions. $54ze 


777 1. In the laſt place. 


2 PSTLY, adv. [from I will juſtify the 
0 Fel, ſecondly, balance the forces, and If, propound variety of 
” I.. Bacon. 2. In the concluſion or end, at laſt. | 

2 7 eos Jubſt, (letſe, Du. Jaccio, It.] a faſtning for a door, being a 
q” | 3 is moved by a firing or a handle. The /atch moved 
ar , Laren, derb a. from the ſubſt.] 1. To faſten with a latch. 
bon. 100 Las Only latched. Locke, . To faſten, to cloſe, perhaps, 
10 i Place ; unleſs it rather ſignifies to walh, from /ather. Jobiſen. 

- of 3 at haſt thou yet Jarch'd th Athenian's eyes 

a A With the love Juice, as I did bid thee do ? Shakeſpeare. 

þ 1 HE8 of a Clock, thoſe parts which wind up, and unlock the 


euer [acer, Fr. a lace to lace with] the ſtring of a ſhoe, by 


4 8 7 e latebet of whole ſhoes I am not worthy to 
3 1 | 
2 | tag, LA'TCuss, or La'sxzTs [in a ſhip] are ſmall lines 
. by which®" als, called bonnets an drablers, in the form of 
N blers ta, ber are laced to the courſes or plain ſails, and 
r 4 : 

* e, (2 ler, or lee, Sax. laet, Du. and L. Ger. ] 1. Behind 
a 2. IAA, 2 cally, flow, long delayed. My Lare ſpring, 

No fr in any placee, office, or character. The late ſer- 


An honeſt, dowright, plain-dealing /aſs it was. 


aſſiſts another judge. 


z the end. And blunder on in buſineſs to he 


perſons, though 


to the goloſhoes ; A- 


LAT 
vants, and thoſe who ſtay d in the family. Addiſan. 3. The deceaſed j 
as, the /ate dean Swift, 4. Far adyanced in the day or night. 

Lark, adv. 1. After long delays, after a long time. When mor- 
tals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. Dryden. 2. In a latter ſeaſon, 
Some flowers which come more early, and others which come more 
late in the year. Bacon. 3, Lately, not long ago. Men have of 
late made ule of a pendulum. Locke. 4: Far in the day or night. 
Was it ſo /ate, friend, ere your went to bed? Shakeſpeare. 

Better LaTE than never, 

Fr. II vaut mieux tard que jamais, er. Dedier ſpäht ats gar 
nicht. This is generally meant of reformation, or leading a new life; 
and ſo we ſay, | | 

„ It is never too Lare to repent. 

It is true, when it is done; but how many (it is to be feared) re- 
lying too much upon this proverb, let ip the opportunities and aſſiſ- 
tances, which divine goodneſs affords them, till it is out of their pow- 
er at all; we are therefore by no means 'to underſtand by this pro- 
verb, that it is no matter how late we return, but that where perſons 
have been ſo unfortunate to defer it till the decline of their days, it is 
better then, than not at all. | 

 La'TeD, adj. [of late] belated, ſurprized, or overtaken by the 
ni ht. 

8 Now ſpurs the /ated traveller apace, | 

I To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare. | 

La"TELY, adv. [of late] not long ago. Aquila /ately come from 
Italy. A4&s. 3 

La"TEnzss [of late] time far advanced. Latengſi in life might be 
improper to begin the world with. Swi/e. | | 

La"TENT, adj. [latens, Lat.] lying hid, concealed, ſecret. Its re- 
tired movements, and more ſecret Jarent ſprings. Woodward, 

La"TERAL [/ateralcs, Lat.] 1. Per:aining to the ſides of any thing, 
growing out on the fide. Lateral branches. Ray. 2. Placed or act- 
ing in a direction perpendicular to a horizantal line. Eurus and Ze. 
phyr with their /a:era/ noiſe. Milton, 

LaTERAL Diſeaſe, the pleuriſy, | 

LATERAL Equation [in algebra] an equation that has 
root, whereas a quadratic has 

LATERAL 


only one 
two, a Cubic three roots, c. ; 
Judge, an aſſeſſor, one that ſits on the bench with, and 


LaTERA'LITY, /ubf. [from lateral] the quality of having diſtin& 
ſides. A right and left /arerality in the ark. Brown. 
 LaTERaLLY, adv. [of lateral] by the fide, fidewiſe. The days 
are ſet /aterally againſt the columns of the golden number. Holder. 
LA“TERAN Council, a modern council, ſo called from the place in 
which it was held at Rome, under pope Innocent the third, and which, 
by decreeing, that the pivixe EssEN CE neither generates, nor is ge- 
nerated,” gave (what we may call) the final blow to Athanafianiſm. 
See Bur c. Defenſ. Fd Nicen. Eid. Oxon. p. 441. And the firſt coun» 
eil of Toledo, as cited by archbiſhop Ur, gave the like deciſion : 
Si quis dixerit, &c. i. e. if any one ſhall ſay, or believe, that Deity 
is capable of being born [or begotten] let him be anathema.” UsHER 
de {gnatii Epift. p. 109. Of which decree it is very remarkable, 
that biſhop Ball, not without approbation, takes notice of LuTuzr's 
having ranged theſe deciſions among the CORRUPTIONS of the Ro- 
man church, p. 440. And on the other fide, the good ARCHBISHOP 


(if I do not miſtake him) gives his ſanRion to them. For he pro- 


teſts againſt the notion of a begotten eſſence and adds, „ Illud enin 
arctè nobis tenendum, &c. 9. d. we muſt never let go firm bold of this, 
that from the perſon of the Father by generation, the uxnRGOT TEN 
ESSENCE Was Communicated to the Son.“ p. 109. Thus one and the 
ſame numeric eſſence (with him) is both b-gozzen and unbegotten, i, e. 
SELF-EXISTENT,. and yet DERIVED. What the old conſubſtantialiſts, 
and indeed all Antiquity would have ſaid to all this, the reader will 
find under the words, FigsT-Cavse, CIRCUMINCESSION, EssENCE, 
and Gyosr, compared. But the innowation and confufion does not 
itop here; if we may credit biſhop Bull; who there complains of fome 
other Neeteric writers, that have ven! red /o far as to affirm, that the 
Son is not (as the Nicene council declared) God of God ; but uro. 
4. ſeipſo Deus, i. e. Gop ro HI SEL. « But why, ſays he, ſhould 
J attempt to hamper them with the AUTHORITY of the Nicene Synod, 
who do not ſeem to value the AUTHORITY of that ſynod more than 
a fraw? For the chief leader and main champion of thoſe that eſ- 
pouſe this doctrine [meaning Calvin] was not afraid to call the Mosp 
HOLY and VENERABLE FATHERS of the N;cens council fanatics; and 
that formula of their confeſſion, © God of Ged, Light of Light, Very 
God very God”, he calls“ harſh” ; and he charges it with be- 
ing a maniteſt bazto/ogy, and fitter to be the burden of a ſong, than 
Clauſe of a creed. BuLL, Defenſ. fid Nicen, p. 440, 441. But he goes 
On, '* Horreſco referens, &&. i. e, I ſhudder while relating this, and 
molt ſeriouſly exhort our youth, to guard themſelves againſt that i- 
rit, from whence ſuch things have proceeded. We are much in- 
debted to that man, for his excellent ſervice againſt the church of 
Rome ; but God forbid that we ſhould take him for our maſter,” 
may not I add, * or any other human authority whatſoever. See CREED, 
NiceNE Council, HyeosTas1s, and ATHANASIAKNS, compared. 
LATEST [laxeyr, Sax. ] hindmoſt in time. See LATE, ad. 
 La'Tewarv, adv. [of late and peand, Sax.] ſomewhat late. 
Laru [lzzra, or lavr, Sax. late, latte, Fr.] a thin piece of cleft 
wood, commonly uſed to ſupport the tiles of houſes, and for other 
purpoſes. Binding it with a /ath or ſtick, Bacon. Laths are made 


of heart of oak for outſide work, as ting and plaiſtering ; and of 


fir for inſide plaiſtering, and pantile lathing. Moran. 
To Larn, verb ad. [/atter, Fr.] to —. with laths. An oaken 
frame latbed on every ſide. Mortimer, 


Larn [læpe, læd, Sax. ] a great part or diviſion in a country, con- 
taining three or more hundreds. It is explained ſo by Du Cange, 
J ſuppoſe from Spelman, . portio comitatu; major tres vel plures hundre- 
das continens. This i 3 contrary to Spenſer in the follow- 


5 
in . 7 If all that tything failed, then all that Jah was 
Ri or that tything ; and if 


e /ath failed, then all that hun- 
dred was demanded for them; and if the hundred, then the ſhire. 
Spenſer, 


Larne, falt. the tool of a turner, by which he turns about his 
matter ſo, as to ſhape it by the chizel. The veſſel turned nimbly in 
the laibe. b Ray. — a # ine | 


81 


LA“ TER 


- 


r 


11 La'ruzr [læder, Su.] the froth of water and ſoap. 


To La'THER, verb neut. [leppan, Sax.) to form a foam. 
Chuſe water pure, | | | 
Buch as will /ather cold with ſoap. Baynard. 

To LaTHtr, verb ag. to cover with froth of water and ſoap. 

La'Tayreve, or L81'pceeve [in the Saxon government] an officer 
Who had authority over the third part of a country, whoſe territory 
was called a tithing. 

La'Tyyrs, Lat. [aabvps;, Gr.] the herb called garden ſpurge. 

Lx'rnraus [aabvpe:, Gr.] chichelings, peaſe-everlaſting. 

La'T1aR, a feaſt inſtituted in honour of Jupiter Latialis, N 

LaTicLa'vivs [among the * A a tunic or coat trimmed with 
broad ſtuds or buttons like the head of a nail. It was a garment of 
diſtinction, and of the ſenatorial order. | 

Lariro't1ovs [in botanic writings] broad leafed. . 

La“Tix, fubft. [lingua Latina, Lat.) the tongue anciently ſpoken in 
Rome; alſo an exerciſe practiſed by ſchool-boys, who turn Engliſh 
into Latin, In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe the com- 
mon order in ſchools 2 making of latin. A/cham. 

LArix, adj. [latinas] written or ſpoken in the language of the old 
Romans. Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin word. Locke. 
LATIN Feriæ, certain feaſts appointed by Tarquinius Superbus, 
king of Rome, and celebrated four days fucceſſively, during which 
they offered ſacrifices to Jupiter Latialis, for preſerving the union be- 
tween the Latins and Romans. 

La'TinisM [/atiniſme, Fr. Jatini/mus, L. Lat.] a mode of ſpeaking 
or writing according to the propriety of the Latin tongue, a Latin 
idiom. 1 
Aaliſon. 

La“ TrIxisr [of Latin] one well verſed in Latin. X 
_ LaTrnity [latinitt, Fr. /atinitas, Lat.] the Latin tongue, the 
propriety of it, the purity of Latin ſtile. If Shakeſpeare was able to 
1 with eaſe, nothing in /atinity could be hard to him. Denni: 

To La'Tinize, verb neut. ¶latiniſer, Fr. from Latin] 1. To uſe 
words or phraſes borrowed from the Latin. Terms and phraſes that 
are latinixed. Watts. 2. To expreſs one's ſelf after the manner of 
the Latins. 3. To give Latin terminations to words. 

LA“rion [with philoſophers] the tranſlating or moving of a natu- 
ral body from one place to another in a right line; and is much the 

Fame as local motion. | 

LaTiRo'srROUs, adj. [of latus, broad, and reſtrum, Lat. a beak] 
broadbeaked. Latirofrous and flat-billed birds. Brown. 

La't1sn, adj. [of late] ſomewhat late. | 

LaTi'ss1nvs Dorf [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the arm which 


- ariſes chiefly from the ſeven lower ſpines of the vertebrz, or turning 


Joints of the cheſt, and all thoſe of the loins, and is inſerted into the 
ſhoulder-bone, by a ſhort, flat, ſtrong tendon. It is alſo called ani/- 


calptor and terſer. 


A TITAN x, or LaTiTa'Ti0N [latitatio, latitans, from latito, 


Lat.] the ſtate of lurking or lying hid. Their ſeceſſion or /atitancy. 


Brown. 

_ La'riranT, adj, [of latitans, Lat.] concealed, lying hid. This 

is evident in ſnakes and lizzards /atizant many months in the year. 
1. 

LA rIrar, a writ whereby all men in perſonal actions are called 

originally to the king's-bench. Lazitar ſignifies he lies hid, ſo that 

being ſerved with this writ, he muſt put in ſecurity for his appearance 

at the day appointed. 

'La'Tirupe, Fr. [/atitudine, It. latitud, Sp. of latitude, Lat.) 
1. Width, breadth ; in bodies of unequal dimenſions, the ſhorter axis; 
in equal bodies, the line drawn from right to left. Provided the length 
do not exceed the /atitude above one third. Votton. 2. Room, 
ſpace, extent. There is a difference of degrees in mens underſtandings 
to ſo great a latitude, that there is a greater difference between ſome 
men and others than between ſome men and beaſts. Locke. 3. The 


extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the equator to either 


pole. 4. Of a place ſin geography] is the diſtance of that place 
either north or ſouth, from the equinoctial, and is meaſured by that 
arch of the meridian of the place which is intercepted between the 


© and the equinoctial. Places of the ſame /atitude. Addiſon. 
nreſtrained acceptation, licentious or lax interpretation. The be- 


nign /atitede of the doctrine of goodwill. South, 6. Freedom from 
ſeatled rules, laxity. In human actions there are no degrees and pre- 
eiſe natural limits deſcribed, but a /azitude is indulged. Taylor. 7. 
Extent, diffuſion. Great learning and /atitude of knowledge. Brown. 
. Difference of LaTitupz [in navigation] is the northing or ſouth- 
ing of a ſhip, or the way gained, to the northward or ſouthward. 
LATITUDE of a Star [with aſtronomers] is the ſpace that any ſtar 
or planet is at any time from the ecliptic. a 
Anerrem La rIT up (in aſtronomy] is the diſtance of its apparent 
place from the ecliptic. 
Meribern Lartr vb if a Star ¶ in aſtronomy] is its diſtance from 
the ecliptic towards the north pole. | 


| Hemer. 
La TRAD, ag. (la, Lat.] barking; as, a latrant writer, an 
author who ſnarls at others. The minds and genius of the /atrant 


race. Tickell. = 2 ; * 
Lara a, Lat. Gr. Jatrie, Pr.] the p of God; 


this is the higheſt kind, and diſtinguiſhed by the Romanitts from 4 


ilton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions and /atini/ms. 


flower confiſts of one leaf, divided into _—_ \ifd, bot de 


Get. lech, Scottiſh} 1. To make ch 


' LAU 


Ha, or inferior worſhip. Supplications and | 
croſs. Stilling fleet. 5 this, if. I am norm Of fan tot 
Clarke ſtyles accumulated idolatry ; and part! e what D; 
tion of the ſecond commandment, wiz, by worſhins, 
partly as (by their own confeſſion) they apply th La, — inge, 1 
in the MosT HIGH and ABSOLUTE: ſenſe of the word] t Þ (work 
character, which in his judgment belongs only to the 0 822 
See Co-ORDINATIoN, Deity and Wos HI com ared r Supkküg 
LArROC INA“ Tiox, the act of robbing, plundering or wn, 
Larren [latta, It. Ia, Sp. fattoen, Du, l, . fler 
thin plates of iron tinned over. A Jarren baſon. 2 "an, We 
La"TTER, adi. [this is the comparative of late tho, 
written with double 27, contrary to analogy and to 0 TY 
in the ſu tive, late. When the thing of which 
is made is mentioned, we ule later; as, this fruit ig 
reſt ; but latter, when no compariſon is expected; a; 
fruits. Jobnſon] 1. 1 after ſomething elle 
lately done or paſt, In theſe Jatter ages. Locle. 3. 
laſt of two. difference between reaſon and 
what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior. Warts. | 


ur On mak, 
the com arife 
later thy th 
thoſe 14 

2. Modem, 
3. Mentionel th 
tevelation, ad i 


LaTTEr Math [latten mæð, Sax.] a ſecond moni : 
La'rTice [of laxra, Sax. a lathe, /artic, Fr, By ſunin wr 
lertice, and derived from lexx men, a hindering iron, (4; Wo: E 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Nu 2 l an 7 


corrupted from nettice, or network. I have ſometimes dea; 
let and eye, leteyes, that which lets the eye. It a 
laterculus. Fohnſon) a window made of lathe work; a yinhy 
with ſticks or irons. crofling each other at ſmall diſtance, * 

To La"TTiCe, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to mak or bar i 
croſs parts like a lattice. 2 

Larvs Primarium [in conic ſections] a right line daun thro! the 
vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe of the triangular (eton of 
the cone, and within it, 

| _ ou ſin _ 3 the ſame as peranty, 
 LaTvs Tranſfoerſum [of the hyperbola] is a right line in 
between the 3 of fel two 4 Laden. | . 

Laveme'nTum, Lat. a fomentation. 

Lava'nduLa, Lat. [With botaniſts] lavender, lavender fie, 

Lava'Tion, futfe, [la vatio, Lat.] the act of waſhing, epecally df 
metals and minerals, a cleanſing them from their filth, by yaſing 
them in water or ſome other liquor. The folemn day of her lovin, 
Hakewell. | 8 1 5 

La'yaToRY, or LavaDE'RO, ſub/?. [from lav, Lat, to wal; in 
phyſic] 1. A waſh, ſomething in which parts ditaſd ae yaſed, 
Lavatories to waſh the temples, wriſts, and jugulzrs. Hoy, 2. [ln 
CA in America] certain places where gold is gotoutofthe earth by 
waſhing. 

To 4 vd, verb. ach. [laudare, It. lauds, Lat.] to mi, to cele- 
brate. We /aud and magnify thy glorious name. IH. 

Lau [laude, It. of lau, Lat.] 1. Praiſe, honour pad, celebrate 
in general. Great /aud and praiſe were mine, Pip. 2. That pit 
— divine worſhip which — in praiſe. Laud and thanks to God, 

acon. ; 

Lav'paBLe, Fr. and Sp. [/audubile, It. of Laudatilis, lat i. Nu. 
thy of praiſe, commendable. The /audable aim af pleaing. Lal 
2. Healthy, ſalubrious. Laudable animal juices, Alu. 

LaupaBLe Matter * ſurgeons] ſuch mater of 3 
natural, and has no bad quality. : 

Lav'daBLENEss [of /audable] praiſe- worhineß. 

Lau'daBLy, adv. [of /audable) in a manner deen pak 
praiſe-worthy, Obſolete words may be /audab/y revived, 1 

Lav'panum [with phyſicians, a cant word from lau, 
praiſe] a 1 tincture, the finer and purer parts of a 
in water and ſpirits of wine, and then reduced to it due co 
uſed to compoſe to reſt. 

LaVDATIVE [/audativus, Lat.] pertaining to 
tion. [3 

Laupt'uiun [in the civil law] the fiſtieth pan aid to 
land or houſes, which in ancient times the proprieto P.. 
tenant, as an acknowledgment upon inveſtiture, cr 
poſſeſſion. . | ditrator 

Lav'pun, a deciſive ſentence or award of an — reren 

Laups [/audes, Lat.] praiſes ſaid or ſung laſt atmo 
ſervice. : To nal, to bath 

To LavE, verb ac. [of lavo, Lat. to waſh] 1: dos water Out 
2. [ Euer, Fr.] To lade, to draw out, to {coop oi 
a veſſel, boat, r. 

A fourth with labour lade: ares. 
Th' intruding ſeas, and waves eſect and he. 

To 1 verb neut. to waſh one's ſell © f 
current oft the goddeſs /aver. Pope. Cure 0Ner 

To Lave 5 [with — — is to do 4 mo 
waſh ; to cleanſe, freſhen, or touch it up- 

La'vepan, a gennet of an iron 3 1L G b ſteer 


, u. 
To LAVE“ER, werb act. ¶laveeten, oY er, to var) 


es Lacerring go. . 
1 P od oh 
the veruc per lip ts - 
ſlips; the up gndet 


ound a3 8 


praiſe 07 commende- 


Dryden 


In her 


. 
N 
l 

wit 


U 
"1 


ing upright is roundiſh, and for the mok P 
is cut into three ſe 


5 bruch of the 
Bret, on. | 
With /awvers pure and cleanſing herbs waſh | 
Lave'RNa, the goddeſs of thieves. Iba, $0 


and are collected into a lender ſpike upon 
| 1 n =. of Suffolk, | 
La bo kr tory gy ne Lat.]. A veſſel t0 30 "I 
Le . Erkan; dite bree or rel 
To Laucn, verb nevt. —_ noife which ſudden "s 


8 


LAU 


"og a pubs n gear with florets crown'd. Dr * 

To laagb at; to treat with contempt, to ridicule. You'll be 

E, kes verb act; to ſcorn, to mock, to deride. Laugh him 
to ſcorn. Eſalmt. 


Let him La von that wins. 3 
7 ne peut rire. (The merchant who loſes can't 
e — laugh at our loſſes or misfortunes. The 
; des at ego ringor. | | 
1 et — in your face. and cut your throat. 
This proverb is meant in general of thoſe who are ever fawning and 
flattering perſons, againſt whom they are at the ſame time imagining 
iſchief in their hearts. 
3 Luo when they can, and weep when they will, 
To Lauch in one's —_ to be pleaſed with a thing privately, 
j ing any ſhew of it. | | : 
_—_— ben the verb] the convulſion cauſed by merriment, 
an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. But feigns a lauge 
to ſee me ſearch around. Pope. T7 ; 
123 adi. Lor lg ſuch as may properly excite laughter. 
He was not a /aughable writer. Dryden. : 3 
\ La'vonrn [of laugh] one that laughs or is fond of merriment. 
The laughers are much the majority. Pope. 5 
| Lu'vcnincLyY, adv. [of laughing] in a merry manner, merrily. 
La'vcxinc-sTock [of laugh and fork] a burt, an object of ridi- 
cule, Both a prey and Jag hing: oc at once. L Eftrange. | 
La'vcurer [of laugh] convulſive merriment. See Laven and 
AUGHING. 5 
97 3 or La'ucyTtr Thlapande and hleadon, hleobon or 
hleahren, Sax. gelarhter, Du. gelachter, Ger. ] the act of laughing. 
| Laughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the breath, with the loud 
noiſe which maketh the interjection of laughing, ſhaking of the breaſt 
and ſides, running of the eyes with water if it be violent. Bacon. 
| La'vouren, the ancients uſed to paint /augbrer, or the genius or 
| deity of it, in a garment of various colours. 5 
L vNOToM-EAs T, a market town of Wiltſhire, 87 miles from 
= London, | | 
To La'visn, verb act. [of lavo, Lat. to waſh. Skinner. Of this 
word [ have been able to find no ſatisfactory etymology. Fohn/on.] 
1. To ſcatter with profuſion, to be laviſh of, to waſte or uander 
WE away. We leviſb d at our deaths the blood of thouſands. Aadiſon. 
= La'vin, a. 1. Prodigal, waſteful, extravagant, indiſcretely libe- 
nl. The dame has been too /avifs of her feaſt. Rowe. 2. Scattered 
4 A profuſe, 3. Wild, unreftrained. Curbing his Ja vi ſpirit. 
1 efpeare, © . 
= Lavin [of /av;b) a prodigal, an unthrift, a profuſe man. 
La'vinLy, _ 2 ariel prodigally. And /awi/oly 


perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 


ion 4 viuxess, or La'vinwent (from Javib] 1. Prodigality. Spent 
paſt with. pride and Jau. Spenſer. 2. profuſeneſs, waſtefulneſs. 
0d, We. x uncesron, a borough: town of Cornwall, 208 miles from Lon- 


on. It gives title of viſcount to the Prince of Wales, and ſends two 

b to parliament. | | | 

To Lauxcn, werb neut. [of lancer, Fr. it is derived by Skinner 

om {ance ; becauſe a ſhip is puſhed into water with great force] 1. 

Io force into the ſea; as, to /aunch a ſhip or boat, is to put it afloat 

put of a dock. Launch out into the deep. Sr. Luke. 2. To rove at 

large, to expatiate. He /aunches out into very flow'ry paths. Prior. 

T's Lavxcn, verb act. 1. To puſh to fea, To fink epiſcopacy © 

md launch preſbytery in England. K. Charks. 2. To dart from the 

on on perhaps for diſtinction ſake might better be written /anch. © 

n. wp 

| Leunching from the ſky | 

His writhen bolt. Dryden. . 

| Lauxp [laund, Sax. Jande, Fr. lawn, Wel.] ſignifies a plain 

among trees. Lawn, a plain extended between woods. Hanmer. 

Through this laand anon the deer will come. Shakeſpeare. 

{ LavunDer ſin the tin works] a trench in a floor cut eight feet long 

nd ten feet over, with a turf at one end for a ſtopper, to let the water 

r comes along with the bruiſed ore from the coffer of a ſtamping 
Mill) run away while the ore finks to the bottom. | by 

La UNDREs8 [ /avandara, It. /avandera, Sp. Iavandiira, Port. Ja- 

re, Fr. Skinner imagines that /awandereſe may have been the 

A word] one whoſe bufineſs is to waſh linen, a waſher-woman, 

parry them to the Jazndre/s. Shakeſpeare. 


Launer, fubft. [as if lawanderie] 1. The room in which cloaths 


e walked, Sift, 2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. Laundry of 
ie | oaths, Bacen, WATT N | 
her dul Lavo'ura, AH. [Ja wolte, Fr.] an old dance in which was much 


| 0g nd opening, Hanmer. 


wars, Lat. kein botaniſts] the bay. tree or tural, 


ſteer ? , Lau azarz, or Lav'EBATED, adj. ¶ auratus, Lat. decked 
ref" | ned with laurel, 3 — ran — 
1 1 1 of victory. To ſtrew the laureate herſe where Lycid 
: oþl Pot Law”, _ 1 eK N ; | * 
ants . Lenze, atitle commonly to the king's poet, e. 

ner Ip lf Vata rio Letters, letters bound u in laurel, ſuch as the Ro 
he wit e Several were wont to ſend to the fena wy — 
| in W 6 we 

K ihe k Lavazs TION fof 


g 
le" tem » overy ron, 


Law's, {laup, Sax. lese, n 
| © a, Fr. Allero, It. 5 D 
5 l i, ever-green trees; called alſo the 4 „R 


ſhining, ever- green lea tome what like th 
4 e len; 


Fulneſi of the action. Bacen. 


LAW 


is affirmed by naturaliſts to be what we call the 


laurel of the antients, 
bay-tree. Ainſworth. | | 
| Lavnsr [figuratively] is the emblem of victory and triumph. 

LavazI [hieroglyphically] repreſents favour and preſervation, 
becauſe lightening never blaſts it as it does other trees; and upon that 
account it is dedicated to Jupiter and Apollo. 

Lav'REI Io, 7 [of /awyel] crowned or decorated with laurel. 

Th' expreſs is come, | 
With Laurel d letters from the camp to Rome. . D-yden. 

LavzzenTa'L1a, Lat. [among the Romans] feſtivals or h-1y- 
_ dedicated to Laurentia, who was the nurſe to Romulus and 

emus. 

Lav'x Es, certain 3 of gold, coined A. D. 1619, with the 
head of = 1, Pan . laureated. The twenty-ſhilling piece was 
marked with XX, the ten ſhilling piece with X. | 
Lav'xus, Lat. the bay tree. 

Lavxuvsrr'xus / [with botaniſts) the wild bay. 

Law (lage, lafzea, or lah, Sax. ſaw, Dan. is, Su. i, Fr. kyee, 
It. y, Sp. and Port. lex, Lat. lawgh, Erſe] 1. A rule of action. 2. 
A decree, edi, ſtatute, or cuſtom, publickly eſtabliſhed as a rule of 
Juſtice. 3. Judicial proceſs, 3 the /awv of every body. Addi- 
on. 4. Conformity to law, any thing lawful. When u hat's not 
meet, but what muſt be, was /aw. Shakeſpeare. 5. An eſtabliſhed 
and conſtant mode or proceſs, a fixed correſpondence of cauſe and 
effect. | 

I dy'd whilſt in the womb he ſaid, 
_ Attending nature's law, Shakeſpeare, 
dhe 'i go to Law, for the wagging of a fraw, 

That is, he is a very letigious quarrelſome perſon. 

Law (among moraliſts] is a decree by which a ſovereign obliges a 
ſubject to conform his actions to what he preſctibes, or a rule of acting 
or not acting, ſet down by ſome intelligent being, or perſons having 
authority for ſo doing. | 5 

Law of Merchants, a ſpecial law peculiar to merchants, and dif- 
ferent from the common law of England ; which is, if there be two 
Joint merchants, and one of them dies, his executor ſhall have the 
moiety. It is alſo called the law of the ſtaple. 

Law of Mark, or Law of Mart, called alſo repriſal, it is that 
whereby men take the goods of thoſe by whom they have received 
wrong, and cannot get ordinary juſtice, whenever they find them 

within their own hounds or precincts. | 
. Law-Day [laze-vzx, Sax.) any day of open court; but was an- 
ciently uſed of the more ſolemn courts of a county or hundred. 

Laws [of nations] are of two for's, either primzry or ſecondary ; 
the primary laws are ſuch as concern embaſſies, and the entertainment 
of ſtrangers, and ſuch as concern traffic and the like; the ſecondary 
laws, are ſuch as concern arms. | 

Law, was painted by the ancients in purple robes, ſeeded with 
ſtars, in a mantle of carnation colour, fringed with gold. — 

Law [lap, Sax.] fignifies a hill among the borderers. | 

Law 2 arms] the allowed rules and precepts of war, as to make 
8 obſerve leagues and truces, 

Co 

Laws [of Molmutius] the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius, the 16th 
king of the Britains, who began his reign 444 years before the birth 
of our Saviour. f | = 

Laws of Oleren [ſo called, becauſe made at Oleron, an ifland of 
3 when king Richard was there] certain laws belonging to ſea 

rs. _ | 

Laws Spiritual, the eccleſiaſtical or civil laws, according to which 

nary and eccleſiaſtical judges act in thoſe cauſes that come un- 


to puniſh ſuch as offend in a camp, 


the ordi 
der their cognizance. | bo 

Laws of the twelve Table: [among the Romans} certain laws com- 
poſed from thoſe of Solon, and other conſtitutions of Greece, by order 
of the Roman ſenate; which were engraved on ten tables of braſs, 
and committed to the cuſtody of the magiſtrates, called Decemviri. 

Lawes [inthe borders between England and Scotland} certain round 
heaps of ſtones. bh gh 

La"wFUL, adj. [of Jaw and full} agreeable or conformable to 
law, allowed legal, / Stay It is not /awft/ for thee to have her. 


St. Matthew, | | 

LA'WFULLY, adv. [of lawfil] 8 to law. What 
I Gully you may exerciſe it. 
Haden. 


an extent of power you have, and how 
La'wruLNEss [of lawful} legality, allowance of law. The law- 
{of law and giver} one that makes laws, a legiſlator. 
our nation. Bacon. 3 5 
of Jaw and giving] legiſlative. Lawgiving he- 
L — Fa hoes laws of the fore foot 
a*'w1NG of Dogs, is cutting claws of the fore foot by the 
kin, e | by 
La'wLEss Cars [ſo called, becauſe held at an unlawful hour) a 
court held at was ey at Rochford in Eſſex, on the Wed 


next after ev ichaelmas-day, at the cock-crowing, by the lord 
of the manor of Raleigh. The ſteward and fuiters whiſper to each 


La'wervar 
The /awgiver © 

La'weivinG, ad. 
roes fam'd for taming 


other, and have no candles, or any es and ink, but ſupply that of- 
fice with a coal. And he that owes ſuit and ſervice to this court, and 


every hour he is ab - 
1. rene 2 n wah has — 8 of che law, an outlaw. 

AWLES9, adj. E , 1. That is without law, irregu- 

lar, diforderly. 2. Not ſlbjet to law, not reftrained by any law. 

The of war among human actions is the moſt Jace. Na- 

— 3. Contrary to law, illegal. Lay down thy /aw/fs claim. 


A'WLBSLY, adv. of lawhkſr) in'a manner contrary to law. And 
will not ufe a woman la. Shakeſpeare. ' 15 
; difonderlineſs; allo the con- 


- La'wLewess [of b f 
Leven [of low and meter} one who makes laws, 4 law- 


appears not, forfeits to the lord double his rent, 


dition of an ontlaw'd perſon 


— d 


al Their judgment is that the church of Chriſt 
n no l L:, but the evangelits, . 1 


AY 


5 


UAY. 


Lawn [land, Dan. /awn, Wel. lande, Fr, 1. A great plain in a 
park, an open ſpace between woods. Foreſts intermixt with walks 
and Jaun: and gardens. Addiſor, 2. [ Linen, Fr. of u, Gr.] a fort 
of fine linen cloth, remarkable for being uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops. 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt /awn I'd tear. Prior. E 
Lawn [in dooms-day book} a plain-between-two woods. 
La'wsutT [of Jaw and ſuit] a proceſs in law, a litigation. Lau- 
ſuits and wrangles. Suit. 291807 21 M „ 
LA“ WTER [of /aw] a profeſſor of law, a pleader, an 
one who has ſtudied and practiſes the law. rer 
5 A good LAwV ER, an evil neigbbour. ab 256 
Becauſe it is his intereſt to ſet his neighbours together by the ears. 
Lax, ſub. 1. A kind of ſalmon fiſh... 2; A looſenefs of body, a 
Ne,, 27 us 4 „„ 
Lax, adj.. [laxus, Lat.] 1. Looſe, not confined, not cloſely joined. 
Gravel and the like /axer matter. Woodward. 2. Slack, not tenſe. 
Tho! your outward ear be ſtopt by the /ax membrane. Holder. 3. 
Vague, not rigidly exact. Dialogues were only /ax and moral diſ- 
courſes, Baker. 4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to ſtool. 
Laxative medicines are ſuch as promote that — Quin yx. 
LAXaAUENT {laxamentum, Lat.] releaſe, refreſhment, relaxation. 
LaXxANMTIa, Lat. [with phyſicians] looſening medicines, which 
produce a ſlight and gentle diſcharge by the bowels. dee Eccorko- 
Tic, and PURGATIVES, | | | 1 
LaxATED, adj. [/axatus, Lat.] looſened, &c. 3282 
Laxa'Tion [/axatio, Lat.] 1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 
2. The ſtate of being looſened or flackened. 


8 


advocate, 


bowels without ſtimulation, a gentle purgative; Downward /axative. 


"+: $0» * 27 * 


Dryden. „ IS 5 | W's; 
La'xaTiveness [of laxative] power of eaſing coſtiveneſs, 
La'zity {/axitus, Lat.] 1. Looſeneſs, not coſtiseheſs. If ſome- 


times it cauſe any laxity, it is in the ſame way with iron unprepared. 


Brown, 2. Slackneſs, contrariety to tenſion. Lavignof a fibre is that 


degr 
increaſe its length beyond what is natural. -Qyiney.. 3.0 Not eompreſ- 


ſion, not cloſe coheſion. A chaos of ſo great @ laxity and thinneſs. 


Bentley. 4. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion. 5. Openneſs, not 


cloſeneſs. Enfeebled by the /axity of the channel in which it flows. 


ane [of lax] laxity, not tenſion, not preciſion; not coſtive- 
neſs. E / ( T „ 5 
Lx, ſubſi. [a word originally ſignifying ſorrow or complaint; Jay, 
O. Fr. and then transferr d to poems written to expreſs ſorrow. It is 
derived by the Fr. from Jeſus, Lat. a funeral ſong; but it is found 
likewiſe in the Teutonic dialect, ley, leod, Sax. ieey, Dan. 7ohr/on] 
a kind of ancient poetry, conſiſting of very ſhort verſes, a ſong, a 
poem. With a loud Jay ſhe thus him ſweetly charmed. Spenſer. 

LA, Jubft. [from to lay] 1. A row, a ſtratum. A lay of wire 
firings below. Bacon. A lay of wood. Mortimer. 2. A wager. An 
even lay. Graunt. 3. [Ley, leaz, Sax. ley, Scottiſh} graſſy ground, 
meadow, ground unploughed an kept for cattle. More frequently 
and more properly written lea. A flowry lay. Shaſteſpeare. e 1's 

Lay, pret. [of he] I lay the firſt night at a village. Aadiſon. 


Lay [of lea, Sax.] whether it ſtand at the N or end of a 


name, ſignifies a field or paſture ; but ſuch a fie 
ploughed. | rk 
To Lax, irreg. verb ac. [le gan, Sax. legge, Dan. laegga, Su. ſeg- 
gen, Du. legen, Ger. L AID, pret. and part. paſſ. lede, Sax. lagde, Dan. 
lagd, Su. legre. Ger.] 1. To place along. And /ay a ſtumbling- block 
in the way of thy uprightneſs. Ecciefiafticus. 2. To beat down corn 
or graſs. Laying of corn with I. rains in harveſt. Bacon. 3. To 
keep from riſing, to ſettle, to ſtill. A refreſhing fragrant ſhower of 
rain had /aid the duſt. Ray. 4. To fix deep, To lay the foundation 
of a new colony. Bacon. 5. To put, to place. Loth to /ay his fin- 
gers on it. Shakeſpeare. 6. To bury, to interr. David fell on fleep 
and was laid unto his fathers. Adds. 7. To ftation, to place privily. 
Lay thee an ambuſh for the, city. Jh. 8. To ſpread on a ſurface. 
The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be laid on ſo thin as not to ob- 
ſeure or conceal any part. 
ictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours. Locke, 10. 
Teuber into any ſtate of quiet. To abuſe and /ay aſleep the queen. 
Bacon. 11. To calm, to ſtill, to quiet, to allay. At once the wind 
Was aid: Dryden. 12. To prohibit from appearing ; as, to /ay a ſpi- 
rit, 13. To prohibit it from walking. To lay the devil in a petti- 
coat. LEfiran e. 14. To ſet on the table. I aid meat unto them. 
Hoſea. 15. To wager.” Lay no wagers. K. Charles. 16. To repo- 
i amy thing. Where ſhe may lay her young. P/alms. 17, Io ex- 
clude eggs. After the egg laid there is no further growth. Bacon. 
18. To apply with violence. Lay neren it. Ezekiel, 19. To 
apply nearly. She /ayeth her hands to the indle. Proverbs. 20, To 
add, to conjoin. Woe unto them that Jay field to field. Jaiab. 21. 
. To, put in any ſtate. Lay it open firſt, iſeman. 22. To ſcheme, to 
contrive. Laying plans for empire. Pope. 23. To charge as a payr 
ment. A tax laid upon land. Locke. - 24. To impute, to charge. 
God layeth not folly to them. Jeb. 285 To impoſe, to enjoin. A 
puniſhment laid upon Eve. Locle. 26. To exhibit, to offer. The 
crime /aid againſt him. Adi. 27. To throw by violence. The lofty 
city he /ayerh it low even to the ground. //aiah. 1 28. To place in 
compariſon, ©; Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dangerous 
thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no compariſon. 
Kaltigb. 29. Je lar apart: to reject, td put away. Lay. apart all 
flchineſs. James. 30. Jo lay aſde; to put away, not to retain. Let 
us? Jay aſſds every wei ht, Hebrews 31. 20 lay away to put from 
one, not to keep. Queen Eſther aid away her glorious 
Ejiher; 32. Je lay bene to expoſe to view; to ſhew, to dilplay. 
Laying before you a proſpect of your labours. Male. 33. Le lay.by; 
o veſęrve for ſome future time; Let every one /ay vy him in, ſtore. 
* , jg 3 — | 4 7k aps 1955 nk to INN, She went 
away and aid oy her weil, Geng, 35% %% 1Gy,aewn'; to depolise as, 
pledge, equivalent or —— 'T lay = my life og = 


Ad 


d as is not often 


ſcription of the old known world. Abboe. 39. 


ee of coheſion in its parts which/a fmall force can alter, ſo as to 


atts. 9. To plant, to enamel. The 


arel. 


LAZ. 


St. Jon. 36. To lay deiun; to quit, to reſign. 1 | 
to'/ey_dowh his arms any more. 1 | - To Ay not have king 
mit to repoſe, I will Jay me down in peace and Fl "I to com. 
To lay down; to advance as a propoſition. I have xp Yay 38. 
T " the „ 
by ambuſh or inſidious practices. Not without 9 2 to Nempe 4 
lyman hardly /aid for at ſea by Cortug-Ogli, a famous 9 of $9: 
40. To lay forth; to diffuſe, to expatiate. He lays hind 55 Kull 
the gracefulneſs of the raven. L'Eftrange. 41. Tola fo farth ug, 
ror Furs in a decent poſture. Embalm © 7 we} 
akeſpeare. 42. To lay Bold of; to ſeize, to cat © forth, 
father and his mother /ay 404 of him. — Then fa hi 
to ſtore, to treaſure. To Jay in timely proviſions for 5 1 i in 
old age, Addiſon. 44. To lay on; to apply with violence 1 and 
on in a way different from the ordinary. Locle. 45. Toll 1 "WS la 
to expoſe. A fool Jayeth open his folly. Proverbs. rz to hey 
to incruſt, to cover, to adorn ſuperficially, 


ruh; 
me, then la So Place 


and filver, Habbakuk, 47. To lay out; to expend vith pul 
all other the beſt aid out. Locke. 48. To lay = b = alt Er U 
do diſco 


l per 


cker 


by that diſeaſe. Temple. 57. Jo lay 1p; to tore, to tr ol. 
man to Jay p ſomewhat bo him. or. 58. To _ ny [ by ſalt a 
Wy, comin 

laid ſo earneſty upon him to take that war in hand. Kells, dies alt 
To Lax [with gardeners] is to bend down the branches of try, k Ney duc 
or the twigs of a plant, and to cover them, that they may ale un. * ily diffe 
The chief time of /aying gilliflowers is in July. Mo-tiner, = cg 
+ To Lay, verb neut. 1. To bring eggs. Hens will gredifeattte . * 1 


* n kept i 
Ware mize 


about; to ſtrike on all ſides, to act with great diligence and vigour and 
Before, behind, and round about him lays. Spenſer. 4Tilg ati to 7 wr ig 
ſtrike, to endeavour to ſtrike, The ſword of him that lab of him 43 =p 
cannot hold. Fob. 5. To lay in for; to make overturs of public in. ae 7 
vitation. ILhave /aid in far theſe, by relating the ſatire, Dryer, b. *. = - 
To lay on; to ſtrike, to beat. He Jays me on, and makes ne ber the Lib 875 NY 
blame. Dryden. 7. Jo lay on; to act with vehemence, My father an x 
has made her miſtreſs of the feaſt, and ſhe /azs it or. Shukpure, 8. Abbo u 
To lay out; to take meaſures. And began to /ay aut beit om inthe WS tops b 
ſun, Addiſon... 6 go, TH VE f Ris fo 
To Lax Land [a ſea phraſe] is to fail from it jus far as yourm coc 
fe .. nfl | 1 1 ber - 
La, adi. [/aicus, Lat. vu, Gr.] not clerical, belonging to the Wc cupel ;. 
people as diſtinct from the clergy. Lay perſons. Hf a Head ; of 
who doe 


as much ti 
k on. 
o LEA PD, 4 
| He appl 
tap [amo 
unding LE 


Lax Brother [among the Romaniſts] an illiterate perlon 
the ſervile offices in a convent or monaſtery ; but is not in ny Ger 
nor makes any vows, enters not into the choir, and wear a habit We 
ferent from the monks, c. | 
Lav-Man [of laicus, Lat. of xa, Gr.] one who follows a ſet 
lar employment, or has not entered into holy orders, one of the peo. 


ple as diſtinct from the clergy. His title as ancient and as legal as tht d weight, 
of a layman. Swift, N Inding-line c 
LAV-M⸗an, a ſtatue of wood, whoſe joints are {> made, chat the / Wo heave the 
may be put into any poſture, an image. You are t0 have a Ihen al- Win the chain; 
moſt as big as the life for every figure in particular. Ihn, 7 crmb» waters, to 
i * v-Stall [of lay and pral, Sax.] a plece to lay dung, bol dt . . * the 
iſh in. 8 35 62, 0 LEAD, 7 
Like a great /ay-/all | | Su. leder 

Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lj. ee which Dan.] 1. 
Lay ER, a place in a creek, where ſmall oiſter ale throw, put Vaters. P/ 
by the laws of the admiralty, are to lie there till a0 AY Watering... 
in between both ſhells, my be heard to rattle when it 15 _ read ald you 4 
Lax Ex, ſubſt. [of lay] 1. A ſtratum, a row, à 5 or lajers bo. . 


over another. The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed in rs] ayoung 
placed one upon another. Woodward. 2. [With 2 o lk its 
ſprout or ſprig of a plant, covered with mould, i, hi i to be pal 
kind. Many trees may be propagated by laye"s: Tl 
formed by ſlitting the branches a little way, and h fk, 
the mould about half a foot, the ground ſhould be. de water gigen 
light, and after they are laid they ſhould have 3 a they | 
them: If they do not comply well in laying fee have takeD ſuff- 
be pegged down with a hook or two, an if oy | 
cient root by the next winter, they muſt be cut as branch 0! 
plants, and planted in the nurſery. Some. twiſt they faten! 
the rind: and if it be out of the reach of the mould, and 
tub or baſket near the branch, which they fill with d . The oldeſt 
lay the branch in it. Miller. 3. A hen that lays 1 the beſt (gn 
are always reckoned the. belt ſitters, and the young 7 
Mortimer. el” nod and nauſeovs 
-La'zak:[of Laxarui in the goſpel] one deform Laaer b uy 
with filthy and peſtilential diſeaſes. Like loathſom . 
hedges lay. Spenſer, Oo x 
LA“zARHOUsE, or LazaRE'TTO [Jazaret, Fr. hoſpital 
It.] a hauſe for the reception of the diſcaſcd, an 
1 it ſeem d. ror 3 195 | 
» LAZARWORT,1/ubft. a plant. k 
. L&'u1LY adv. — lay] in.a ſlothful, * 
_ La'aings5-[of lazy] heavineſs to action, | : the un 
idleneſs, That inſtance of Fraud and taxing * 
Sand od: Den, mod ni bodo: 


1 avwai oft 


ground, 


ib 
manner, hea? : 
ochfulneſs, - Reva 


- 
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L E A 


his couch. South. | . _ [iy 1 3 
zen vnd, Jobn N is derived by a correſpondent, 
wbabiliy, from a Paiſe, Fr. But it is however Teutonic, 

x59 nd ladlgb, Du. and L. Ger. have the ſame meaning. 
Eu this. account of the word; Diwvidebantur antiquz 


99 elman ives 
„ut teſtatur 175 
12208, hoc eft nobilts, 


bn diu retinuimus. ſerx ; 6 
i - licapit; fic ut hodie apud Anglos rarior invematur fer 
' #1 2 age Ae pa) e wan; UE appellationts com- 
F E 1 enim badis laaie dicimus] 1+ to work, 
101 dug, idle. Not fall to work, but be /azy and ſpend vic- 
1 Bacon 2. Slow, 
this torrent. Clarendon. 

p. is uſed as an abbreviation for Lord. 

D. is uſed as an abbreviation for DoFor. in L | ; 
a, fubſt. See LAY. [ley, a fallow, legs Sax. a aſture groun 
Med, not open. On the lawns and on the lat. Milton. 


ba [at Kederminſter] a, quantity of yarn, containing 200 threads, 


A on a reel four yards about. : * 
Aach, hard work, a term very common with the miners in the 


Nithardus, in tres ordines, Ranges, Tom 
| ng nos diſtinc- 


We, Leach [a term in carving] to cut up; as, /each that brawn, 
. 1 vs, 3 . 
| hh — — [in the ſalt works] veſſels in which the ſalt is ſet to 
urs [prob. of legen, Sax. or perhaps of leger, Fr. light, or 
„, Fr. to lick, 9. d. licterib, or of lether, Ger. nice or delicate] 
Wu! perſon, a whoremonger. See LECER. 
lcnesous, luſtful. See LECHEAous. 
abt and ſulphur, impure and ill digeſted with imperfect Mer. 
coming near to the nature of antimony. . 
een ductile, tho! leſs ſo than gold. 3. It melts the readieſt. 4. 
i digolves in all, weak acids, as in aqua fortis diluted with water, 
in vinegar; but very difficult in ſtrong ones. It is very little ſub- 
o ruſt, and. the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals except gold. The 
Wc gravity of lead to that of water, is as 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
kept in fuſion over a common fire, throws up all other bodies 
ee mixed, except gold. It afterwards vitrifies with the baſer me- 
and carries them off in form of ſeoriæ to the ſides of the veſſel. 
Wd, filver or copper become brittle on being mixed with lead in fu- 
aud if lead and tin be melted together, the tin is thrown up to 
orface in little duſty globes. Lead is ſound in divers countries, 
Voundòs particularly in England in ſeveral kinds of ſoils and ſtones. 
SE {noke of the lead-works at Mendip in Somerſetſhire is a prodi- 
Ws annoyance, and ſubjects both the workmen and the cattle that 
Ta; about them to a mortal diſeaſe; trees that grow near them have 
tops burnt, and their leaves and outſides diſcoloured and ſcorched. 
. I. is eaſily bent, and differs only from iron, in that the parts lie 
code together, and more ſmooth, which make it ſo pliable and 
er than iron. Lead is employed;far the refining of gold and filver 
e cupel ;.. hereof is made common ceruſs with vinegar, of ceruſs, 
as much tin ſolder for lead. Grew. 2. [In the plural] a flat roof 
k on. . Goodly leads upon the top. Bacon. 9s. i a £9 
J Leap, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fit with lead in any man- 
| He applicth. himſelf to lead it over. Fccleſiaſticus. | 
tap [among ſailors] See Sounding LEAD. \ | 
pounding LEap, or Dead Sea. LEA, is a lead of about fix or ſeven 
d weight, ten or twelve inches longs and faſtend at the end of the 
Inding-line or deep ſea-line. 1 | | WWE? | 
Wo beave the LEAD [a fea phraſe] is to ſtand-by: the ſhip's horſe, 
Wn the chains, and to throw out the lead, and ſound the depth of 
waters, to know where the ſhip may fail ; and he that heaves the 
gs the depth he finde nb Ge nh ; 
o Leap, irreg. verb. af [lzban, or levan, Sax. leder, Dan. 
WE, Su. leyden, Du. leiten, Ger. Lev, pret. and part. paſſ, læd, Sax. 
Dan.] 1. To conduct to any place. He /eadth, me beſide the 
_ rs. Fſalmt. 2. To guide by the hand. And lead him away 
_atcring. St. Luke. 3. To conduct as head or, commander. 
ald you 4 forth your army againſt the enemy. Spenſer. 4. To 
aduce by going firſt. Which may lead them out, and which may 
bg chem in. Numbers. 5. To guide, to ſhew the method of attain- 
y thing. Not ſo proper ta lead us into the knowledge of the 
Fnce of things. Watzg., 6. To entice, draw or allure. How to 
= into a miſtake, Clarendon. 7. To induce, to prevail on by 
FS motives, .\ Lad by his.own diſpoſition. K. Charles, 8. To 
Us, to y_ m any certain manner. Luther's life was /zd up to the 
| ONE Ae es Atterbury. 5 n 
„bab, verb neut. 1. To. go firſt and.ſhew the way. I will 
E loftly. Gerefis. 2. To conduct as a commander. Bun was 
el and ſlain under the leading of a woman. Temple. 3. To ſhew 
e going firſt. A new —— 8. .. 
1 e ance, firſt place: A low deſpica- 
r. . 1 ire takes ja lead of the other countries, 
Run, 44. [leaden, Sax.] 1. Made of lead. A leaden bullet. 
ev, unwilling, motionleſs; If he be lenden, icy, 
* Heavy, dull. Leſt leader ſlumber 
eſpeare. $1223 BIR 7 DN Span 


[of ad] 1. One that leads or conducts. 2. A captain 

« ul. ain, 

breath a leader and commander to the people. aal. . 

ate are end ead of any party or faction. The — vent 0 of a ſe- 
Le er. aved by three or four tad. Sewifh oj} as v4, 

: 05 part, ag. principal. The ſhape is the leading quality. 
| Li 'ooan,, e e een Bs 1.5% f*2 {p64 4 Wy OOTY 
dr RINGS, ſubft. of lead and. ſtrin | 1 
þ — heydearn to walk;. are held dem gs * fr 
Pbſolete, B. Jaber. and man] one who leads or begins a dance. 


P 


U 


* 


6, 


folding. 1 Kings. 


tedious. Too dull and /azy an expedient to 


den. 


ab [leade, or læd, Sax. Ioobt, Du.] a metal compoſed of an 


£ 1. It is the heavieſt of 
Whodies aſter mercury and gold. 2. It is the ſofteſt of all metals, 


LACK ING, 


lead ; of plumbum ciſtum, the- beſt yellow ochre; of lead and b 


to 


ing. 


L 5A 

LEAD-· wok r [of lead and ewort] a kind of herb; the flower con- 
ſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a funnel, and cut into ſeveral ſegments a- 
top, the pointal becomes one oblong ſeed, for the moſt part ſharp- 
pointed which ripens in the flower-cup. Miller. | 

Lear, ſabe. plur. leaves. ¶leape, or le ap, Sax. Ioef, Su. leaf, Du.] 
1. The green deciduous parts of a tree or plant. 2. [With botaniſts] 
is defines to'be a part of a-plant extended into length and breadth, in 
ſuch a manner, as to have one ſide diſtinguiſhable from the other. 3. 


A part of a book containing two pages. Peruſe my /eawes. Swift. 


4. One fide of a double door. The two /eaves of the one door were 
| 50 Any thing foliated or thinly beaten. Leaf gold 
flies in the air as light as down. Digby. | = 
A ſimple LEAF, is that which is divided to the middle in ſeveral 
parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a dock. | 
To LRA, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth leaves, to 
bear leaves. Moſt trees ſprout and fall off the leaves at antumn, and, 
if not kept back by the cold, would Je about the ſolſtice. Brown, 
LEATLESs, adj. [of leaf] naked or ſtipped of leaves. As a leaf 


leſs tree. Government of the Tongue. 


Lear Silver, a fine anciently paid by a tenant to his lord for leave 
to plough and ſow ; alſo ſilyer beat thin into leaves, 

LEAF, adv. [of leaf] full of leaves. The Jeafy foreſt, and the 
liquid main. Dryden. 1 
Leacus [leuca, Lat. lega, It. legua, Sp. /ieue, Fr. lech, Wel.] 1. 
A ſtone that was uſed to be erected at the end of every league. Can- 
2. A meaſure containing three miles. Ere the ſhips could meet 
by twice five leagues, Shakeſpeare, In France a league contains 2282 
fathoms or toiſes, in Spain 3400 geometrical pacss, in Sweden 5000, 
and in Hungary 6000. | 


Leacus {ligue, Fr. lege, It. liga, Sp. g. d. Igario, Lat. a binding] 


a confederacy, a combination, a treaty of alliance between nations, 


princes, ſtates, c. A conjunction in parts and leagues. Bacon. 
To LEAa'GuB, verb neut. to be united or confederated. Men are 
put to a loſs where to league. South. | 2482 
LEA OUED, aj. [of league] confederated. And now thus leagud 
by an eternal bond. Philips. | 


LA GUER, ſubſt. [veleggeren, Du. leyger, Dan. leger, Ger.] a 


ſiege laid to a town, any inveſtment of a place; hence zo beleaguer, 


Leax [lecke, Du. larck, Su, in a ſhip} a hole or breach in it, by 


which the water comes in. 


To Lxak. [lecken, Du. laeckse, Su. ſpoken of veſſels] 1. Is when 
the liquor contained in them, runs out at the ſame hole or chink, to 
drop through a breach. Lee. 2. To let water in or out. Have his 
ſhoes ſo thin that they might lea and let in water. Locke. 1 

Lea'xace {in traffic] an allowance made to a merchant of 12 per 
cent. in liquid things. 


. . LEAKAGE g brewers] an allowance of 3 in 23 barrels of beer, 


ale, 745 
part. adj. [of leat] running out of a veſſel, through 
ſome hole or chink. 0X10 2 ava ny 
LEA“Kx, adj. [of leak] 1. Full of leaks, battered or pierced ſo as 
to let water in or ont. 2. Loquacious, not cloſe, too open, . Women 
are ſo leaky, that I have hardly met with one that could not hold her 
breath longer than ſhe could keep a ſecret. LU Efrange. EQ 
Lau Ileoma, Sax. ] a flaſh of fire or lightning. ht 4 
LEAN, adj. [hlzne, lene, Sax.] 1. Poor in fleſh, meagre, not fat, 
areboned. 2. Not unctuous, thin, hungry. Of terreſtrial liquors 
thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are lean and more earthy 
like common water. Burnet, 3. Low, poor. In oppoſition to great 
and ;§· 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 
| A leaner action rend us. Shakeſpeare. : 
i oy AN, /ubft. that part of fleſh which conſiſts of the muſcle without 
tha myo en | | Foo . 
To Lean, verb af. [hlynan, Sax. ſana, Su.] to reſt againſt, to 
ſtay upon, to incline or bend againſt. A lady leanning againſt a pil- 


and 2 in 220 


lar. Pzacham.:'2,' To propend, to tend towards. To dean to their 


old cuſtoms. Spenſer. z. To be in a bending 
their ſight, leaning from their ſtars. Dryden. 
LEA'NLY, adv, [of lean] without plumpneſs, meagerly. ; 
Lea'"xness [of lean; læneprye, Sax.] poorneſs in fleſh, meagreneſs, 
not plumpneſs. | | 8 - 
To Lear, verb neut. Ihle pan, or hleapan, Sax. /oup, Scottiſh} r. 
To jump, to move upward or progreflively, without change of the 
feet. A man /eapeth better with weights in his hands than without. 
Bacon 2. To ruſh with vehemence. Aſter he went into the tent 
and found her not, he leaped out to the people. Judith. z. To bound, 
2 Leap for joy. St. Luke. 4. To fly, to ſtart. Sparks of 
fire ont. . 


poſture. Sharpening 


To Le ay, verb act. to paſs over or into a place by leaping. To 


Leap a gulph for the ſaving of his country. LE range. 
preſs as animals. Let him not lea the cow. Dryden. | 
LEAr, ſubſi. [hleap, Sax.) 1. A jump, a bound, the act of leap- 
2. Space paſt by leaping. Carricd their riders ſafe over all 
leaps. L'Eftrange. 3. Sudden tranſition. Sudden /eaps from one ex- 
treme to another are unnatural. Z'Efrange. 4. An aſſault of a beaſt 
of prey. The cat made a leap at the mouſe. L'Efrange.. 5. Com- 
preſſion or embrace of animals. The ruſhing leap, the doubtful pro- 
geny. Dryden. 6. Hazard or effect of leaping. Vou take a precipice 
for no /eap of danger. Shakeſpeare. © / | 0 
LrA“Y ROG, Jubft. [of leap and frog] a play of children, in which 
they imitate the jumping of frogs. If I could win a lady at leapfrog, I 
ſhould quickly leap into a wife. Shake/peare. | 
Lear Year [ſo called of leaping a day] conſiſts of 366 days, and 
returns every 4th year, the other 3 containing but 365 days each. 
The reaſon of it is, the ſun not making his annual revolution in ex- 
actly 365 days, but in 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 16 ſe- 
conds, a day is added to every 4th year, and then February hath 29 
days, Which in common years hath but 28, to make amends for the 
5 hours, 49 minutes, 16 ſeconds, which yet is too much. x 
Les /rMovurH, a market town of Northumberland, on the bank of 
the river Tweed, 326 miles from London. A 2 
To Lax x, verö neut. ¶leonnian, Sax. ] 1. To gain inſtruction in letters, 
| 8 K ſciences, 


2. 'To com- 


LEA 


arts, ſciences, &c, to get knowledge or {kill of. Learn a parable of 
the fig tree. St. Matthew. 2. To take a pattern. 

To LEARN, verb act. [lzyan, Sax. laere, Dan. laera, Su. leeren, 
Du. lernen, Ger.] 1. To inſtro& or inform. 2. To teach. [It is 
obſervable that in many of the European languages the ſame word 


ſignifies to learn and to teach, to gain or impart knowledge. John- 


Jon, 2 * | 

8 adj. [of 2 1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. The 
learned biſhop of Bath. Arbuthnot. 2. Skilled, ſkilful, knowing. 
Learned in martial acts. Granwille, 3. Skilled in ſcholaſtic knowledge, 
Men of much reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 
Loc ieee: e | 

Lea'RNEDLY, atv. [of learned] with learning, knowledge, or 
ſkill. But karnedly mad. Hooker. 

Lea'rner [leonnene, Sax.) one who learns, or is yet in his rudi- 
ments, one who is acquiring ſome new art or knowledge. The late 
learners cannot fo well take the ply. Bacon. 

LEa'kninG [of learn] 1. Erudition, ſkill in languages or ſciences, 
e ſcholaſtic knowledge. St. Paul was a great maſter in all the 
Learning of the Greeks. Bentley. 2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 

An act of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a learning wherewith we were 
long ſithence forewarned that the miſerable times whereunto we are 
fallen ſhould abound. Hooker. = 

Le ase [of laiſer, Fr. to leave or let. Spellman] 1. A deed or writing, 
relating the demiſe or letting of lands or tenemenss for a certain rent. 
for a rent reſerved in writing indented. 
 Lease [by indenture] 1. Is letting land or tenement, right or 
common, rent or any inheritance, to another for terms of years or life, 
| Biſhops Jea/es. Swifr. 2. Any tenure in general, Shorten'd haſt thy 

own life's /ea/e. Milton. | | 

Lteass Parole, is a leaſe as above, but by word of mouth. 

To LEASE, verb act. [liran, Sax.) to let by leaſe, The vicar 
leaſes his glebe. Ayliſſe. | | | 

To LEASE, v. a. [of leſen, Du. and Ger. to gather] to glean, to ga- 
ther what the harveſt people leave. She in harveſt uſed to /eaſe. Dryden. 

Lz“AsER [of ease] a. gleaner, or one who gathers after reapers. 
In the condition of leaſers and gleaners. Swift. 


Leasn, or LEASE [E, Fr. laſcio, It. letſe, Du.] a leather thong, 


with which a falconer holds a hawk, or a courſer leads his greyhound. 
Hammer. e ; 
To LzgasH, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to bind, to hold in a 
ſtring: Leaſbt in like hounds. Shakeſpeare. | 
Lean of Greyhounds, 1. Three in number. Even like a fawning 
greyhound. in the 1%. Shakeſpeare, 2. A tierce, three in number 
of any kind. Sworn brother to a /eafo of drawers. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. Thou art a living 
comedy, they are a leaſb of dull devils. Dennis. 
Lta'sING, part. adj. [of leaſe] gleaning, picking up ſcattered corn 
after reapers. 
LX SsING [leape, leapunge, Sax.] lies, falſhood. How long will 
ye have ſuch pleaſure in vanity, and ſeek after Ieaſing? P/alms. 
LeassEe', or LESsEE, the party to whom a leaſe is granted. See 
LxssE E. | 
+. Leasso's, the perſon who lets or grants a leaſe. See Less0s. 
LEAST, adi. the ſuperlative of little [leapx, or lzpe, Sax. This 
word Wallis would perſuade us to write 4%, that it may be analogous 


to /zſ5 ; but ſurely the profit is not worth the change. Fohn/on] little 


beyond others, the ſmalleſt. A man can no more have a poſitive 
idea of the greateſt, than he has of the J/eaff ſpace. Locke. 
LEAST, adv. in the loweſt degree, in a degree below others, leſs 
then any other way. He who leaſt deſerves it. Pope. 
At LEasT, or At Lea'sTwise, to ſay no more, not to demand or 
affirm more than is barely ſufficient at the loweſt degree. They ſaw a 
young man, at /cafi if he were a man. Sidney. 
Lea'sURE, or LEr'suRE [/oifir, Fr.] opportunity, convenient, or 
vacant time. See LEISURE. x 
- Le'asy, adj. [this word ſeems formed from the ſame root with 
loiſir, Fr. or looſe. Johnſon ] flimſy, of weak texture. He never 
- leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left looſe and /-afy. 4/cham. 
* a trench for the conveyance of water, or to or from a 
mill. 3 6 
- Learn [leað, Sax. ] a barn. N. C. | 
Lea'TaHER [le den, Sax. laeder, Dan. laeder, Su. leer, or leder, 
Du. leder, Ger. leaär, Erſe] 1. The ſkin or hide of a beaſt tanned, 
or otherwiſe dreſſed. 2. Skin; ironically. Some /eather loſt be- 
hind. © Su. EY | . 
ee [ of leather and coat] an apple with a rough 
rind. | 
LeA'THERDRESSER [of leather and dreſer] he who dreſſes leather. 
Entertained at the houſe of one Tychius a eatherdreſſer. Pope. 
 Le'ATHERMOUTHEDs adj. [of leather and mouth) by a leather- 
- euthed fiſh I mean, ſuch as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
chub or cheven. Walton. | 
-Lea"THERN, adj. [of leather] made of leather. 
Lz'ATHERSELLER [of /eather and eller] he who deals in leather, 
and ſells it. | 
_ LzA'THERSELLERS, were incorporated ann 1382, and confirmed 
by ſeveral kings ſince, and are the 15th company in London. They 
are a maſter, 3 wardens, 26 aſſiſtants, and 167 on the livery. Their 


- livery fine 20/7. and ſtewards 12/. Their armorial enſigns are argent, 


3 bucks regardant gules. Creſt a buck or, attired ſable, ſupporters 
à buck as the laſt, and a ram of the firſt. Motto, Soi Deo honor 
gloria. Their hall is ſituate on the eaſt end of Little St. Helens. 
LE'ATHERY, adj. [of leather] reſembling leather, Wormius calls 
this cruſt a /eathery' ſkin. Grew, 
LAV [leape, from lypan, Sax. to grant. lok, Su. oorlof, Du. 
urlaub, Ger.] 1. Grant of liberty, permiſſion, licence. By your 
leave Ireneus. Spenſer. 2. Farewel, adieu. Take leave and part. 
Shakeſpeare. 7 | ben Mood gs 
To LEAVE, irr. werb act. [of lipan, or læpan, Sax. left, to have left, 
pret, and left, part. paſſ. laped, or læpd, Sax. lefat, Dan. Of the de- 
rivation of this word, the etymologiſts ive no ſatisfactory account. 
L 1. To quit, to forſake, to depart from. A man ſhall 
leave” his father and his mother, and cleave. to his wife. Genefis. 
2. To deſert, to abandon, He that is of an unthankful mind, will 
\ 6 a 3 


L E E 
ave him in danger that delivered h: 
maining at death. There be 2 dhe „ 3. To! 
them. Ecclęſiaſlicus. 4. Not to deprive of 15 left a | 
the providence of God. Taylor, 5. To fun. ) ell have Yin 
a ſuſpicion, as if more might be {aid than 5, to remain. It hed 
Not to carry away. They ſhould lea; behind ql eled, Dan., 6 
gage. Kinolles. 7. To fix as a token or rememb em Unneceſſary he 
with my reader, as an occaſion for him to nee; 'This 1 
bequeath; to give as inheritance. cOnhider Lick 1. 1 
imperial line. Dryden. eav'f 
them for the poo 10, 
Whether Eſau were a vaſſal, IT Jeave 
To ceaſe to do, to deſiſt from. Let us ret 
caring for the aſſes, won 


name be} 


„ 12. 7% 
He began to Hane Tore gf 
3 to Omit, to beg. e 
To Leave, verb neut. 1. To ceaſe, to deſiſ. He þ 


eldeſt, and 4% at the youngeſt. Gene; ©Q2n at th Rat 


Grittus /eft of to batter, or undermine it. X11) 
to flop. Wrongs where p., J. lf f 
Civil "a MO OILY one Th ey begin, Dany! | 
To Leave, verb a#. [from levy ; lower, Pr. 2 
corrupt word, made, I . — by Gs e to rake, ll 
ſtrong ſhe lead d. Spenſer. e. An ah t 
To give LEAVE [of liꝑan ; rer 
to n een, Dy erlauben, Ce: 1 
Lt'aven, adj, [from leaves, plur. of 4 1 i 
liage or — 1 Made with leaves or 100 2 85 wit | 
the two /caved gates. I/atah. cken befor ti | 
LEA'ven [lewain, Fr. of levo, Lat.] 1. Perwert nit ui 5 
body to make it light, particularly a piece of fone; 0 * 5 
ferment a maſs of bread. It ſhall not be baken with Fo, 15 i 
ticus. 2. Any mixture which makes a general change in 1 "i " 
Many of _ e ſavour very ſtrong of the old leavin Gi. ] 
novations. A. Charles. 
To Le'aven, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] 1,T | 3 
thing mixt. Leawened broth, Exodus. 1 On = 4 
5 7 ' IF 
That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt, ] 
© Corrodes and /eawens all the reſt, Prix, lou 
LEA “VER [from leave ; levier, Fr. „eva, It, of A Lit) 1 3 
One who leaves, deſerts, or forſakes. A nafer locer aud 1 fi. flok 
tive. Shakeſpeare. 2. A bar for raiſing a heavy weight. l ariſe 
Lzaver [in mechanics] one of the 6 principles, is a balance reſt- into 
ing on a determinate point, called its Hor fulcrum, the cen- rally 
tre not being in the middle, as in the common ballance, but near to dle o 
one end, by which means it will raiſe a great weight, to al 
arp: plur. [of haf'; of leap, Sax.) of a ter- plant, Cc. See coate 
EAF. 1255 h LE 
LE"avincs, ſub. of leave] remnant, relicks, ofal; it has no fin, Lz 
gular. With ſcraps and /eawings to be fed. Sift | gives 
Le'avr, adj. [of leaf] full of leaves, covered with leaves, Lzary tenan 
twigs of laurel tree. Sidney. | To 
Lx ANA [Nene, of Axa, for Man and m, Dan. 
Gr.] divination by water in a baſon. will 4 
To Lecn, verb ad. ¶lecher, Fr.] to lick over. Hamer... forced 
Le'cxer [derived by Skinner from Ju, 0. Fr. Lunria 1 ruin, 
uſed in the middle ages in the ſame ſenſe, John x whoremaltr, LEE 
lewd luſtful perſon or animal, I will now take che lecker. State E by 
ſpeare. f 7 
To Lx'chza, verb neut. [from the noun] to whore. The fm venture 
gilded fly does /echer. Shakeſpeare. © | lee no 
Fx 3 adj. [of lecher] leud, luilful, One that 1s chert * E- 
er ham. ä | 0 
La cnERO vs v, adv. [of lecherous) leudly, Jubfuly. elle, to 
Le'currovusnEss [of /echerous] leudnels. "r u. 
Lx“ ERV [of lecher] leudneſs, luſt. Open lechory. 490m: 3 51 
LEICHLADE. See LETCHLADE. „ 3 by 
Lz'cTion [/efio, Lat.] a reading, a variety in copie, | 8 
lection ſhall be made authentic. Watt. donih church. rode 
LEe'cTionaRY, wy. a ſervice-book or miſſal in 10 = ( 1. The L, " 
Le'crur, Fr. [/ettura, It. lectura, Sp. Port. en 155 ſcripture in _ 
act or practice of reading, peruſal. In the 4e ” x $0 
Brown. 2. An inſtruction given by a maſter to his _ 1 erip | nigh 
diſcourſe, a ſermon, or any other topic made upon a — a 
ture, art or ſcience. Dametas reads bis ruſie _— formally os 3s 
To Lz'cTuRE, werb ag. [from the ſubſt.] l. 122 To fol 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. ,, , 1. 28, ac the wind 
. Lecruxx, a magiſterial reprimand or chiding f Lise 
tain /e&ure. 1 ä ; in portions 
Le'crurER [of lecture] a reader of lectures, i. e. au K 1 
of any art or ſcience, read in public ſchools. ches in the fer compaſs 
Lectures [of a church] a miniſter who Phe eople. Toat err. 
noon, having no benefice beſides the free gift 0 P Clarendon. ady, def 
mit into his church a /efurer recommended p) Wa * 4 br, 
Lx“ CTU ESHIT [of lecture] the office nA e he preached. Kauf. © ripht 
I:4ure/hip in town of ſixty pounds a year, 11 - ew in a church. FT; 
Lecru'snivum [old records] a reading & 1 wy than right 
Lap, pret. and part. paſl. of lead. See a OT} EPTH 
LI“ DBURY, a market-town of Herefordinire, 5 tg, 
London . & - er, Of A lim 
Levee, /h. leggen, Du. to lie] 1. A 8 Vallon. particularl 
The lowelt age or row ſhould be mere'y 5 five inches hi e his 
ridge riſing above the reſt. Stick gang © h ſide. Cl. 3 p (% "Ppore 
the handkerchief, ſerved as Hecker on £20), of mcs lis fe wa, 
rominence. or riſing part. Beneath à % 1 * le 
des. Dryden. n . cher together] the C 123 b 
LæboERK [prob. of /ego, Lat. to $9 articular accu, x cs” 
merchant's books, in which every man 5 4 laced, each by wh *08'f1 
all the goods bought and fold, are diſtin 4 4 on the night. Fu the t 
8 | and creditor Lt's 
ſelves ; as debtor on the left Pages ſumpter-bor the be 1 
Lep-norst; ſubPt. (ot ea m 4 } whether it tand 4 beben 
Ley [01 leag, dax. N 


Le, Les, or 


5 


LEG 


inning, or end of a name, ſignifies a field or paſture, but ſuch a field 
| 5 is not often ploughed. See Lay and LEA. ö 3 
Lzs, ab. Clie, Fr.] 1. Dregs, ſediment, refuſe, I'll mingle 
with the people's wretched lee. Prior. In this ſenſe the fingular is 
rare; but in the plural, it is moſt happily applied by the judrcrous 
tranſlator of CEBEs, 


12 In ſome dire diſeaſe 

Machaon's ſkill firſt purges off the lecs; 

Then clear and ſtrong the purple current flows, 

And life renew'd in every meniber glows. © 6 

| Table of CEB ES, with Notes. 

2. Suppoſed by Skinner to be derived from Peau, Fr. [ſea language] 
that part which the wind blows upon, or is oppoſite to the wind, as 
che lee-ſhore. Making a /ee-/ore in all weathers. Raleigh. 

Lek Fangs [in a ſhip] a rope reeved, or let into the crengles of 
the courſes, when the mariners would hale to the bottom of the ſail, 
either to lace on a bonnet, or to take in the ſail. 5 

To be under the LEE Shore [a ſea term] is to be cloſe under the 
core on which the wind blows. | | : 
Jo come by the LEE, or To lay a Ship by the LEE {a ſea phraſe] is 
to bring her ſo, that all her ſails may be flat againſt the maſts and 

/ſhrouds, and that the wind may come right on her broad-ſide, ſo 
that ſhe will make little or no way. 1 

Lercu [læce, læc, of læcnian, Sax. to heal] 1. A phyſician, a a 
profeſſor of the art of healing; whence we ſhall uſe a cow-/eech, and 
borſe-leech, i. e. a cow doctor, or a horſe- doctor. 

A leech, the which had great inſight 
In that ih. Sens 
The learned leaches in deſpair depart. Dryden. 5 
2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which faſtens on animals, and ſucks 
me blood. It is uſed to draw blood where the lancet is leſs ſafe ; 
whence, perhaps, the name. EN i an 

To Lzzcn, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to treat with medicines. 

Le'xcncrarr [of leech and craft] the art of healing. We leech- 
craft learn, but othets cure with it. Davies. ; 

Lzevs, a market-town in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, on the ri- 
Aire, 181 miles from London. 

Leee, adj. [lieve, leve, Du.] 
low and /erfe. Spen/er. | 

Ltzx [leac, Sax. lock, Su. looik, Du. leechl, Erſe] a potherb. Its 
flow er conſiſts of fix petals, and is ſhaped like a bell; in the centre 
ariſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh fruit, divided 
into three cells, containing roundifh ſeeds. The ſtamina are gene- 
rally broad and flat, ending in three capillaments, of which the mid- 
dle one is furniſhed with'a chives The flowers are alſo gathered in- 
to almoſt globular branches. 'The roots are long, cylindrical, and 

coated, the coats ending in plain leaves. Miller. 

Lrkk, a market-town of Staffordſhire, 137 miles from London. 

LEER, /ub/?. [hleape, Sax. the face] 1. An oblique view. She 
gives the leer of invitation. Shakeſpeare: 2. A laboured caſt of coun- 
tenance. Damn with faint praiſe, conſent with civil Jer. Pope. 

To Lets, verb neut. [prob. of hlean, Sax. the fore-head, or leet, 
Dan. to laugh] 1. To cal a ſly gr wiſhful look, to look obliquely. I 
will er upon him as he comes by. Shakeſpeare; 2. To look with a 
forced couptenance. To gild a face with ſmiles, and /eer a man to 
ruin, Dryden. | : | 

Lere, or Laik, the place where a deer lies to dry himſelf after he 
' hath been wet by the dew. | : 

To LEESE, verb act. [leſen, Du.] to loſe; an old word. Perad- 
venture we may find graſs to ſave the horſes and mules alive, that we 
le-je not all the beaſts. 1 Kings. 

Leer [of Iitibus, Lat. law ſuits, or of lite, Sax. little, g. 2. a lit- 
tle court; or of Iztan, Sax. to cenſure, or of leita, Goth. to recon- 

| Cile, to enquire] a kind of court held by the lords of manors; as, 
court-leet, leet-jury, & c. Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a law- 


kind, fond. Whilome all theſe were 


dee 
\ fine 
a 
rn, 
ria 8 
ſter, 0 
Shake 
» {ms 


/chervuce 


1 day. The word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon, lede, which 
was a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake or hundred, compre- 
\ yari0us hending three or four of them, otherwiſe called thirſhing, and con- 
| tamed the 3d part of a province or ſhire. 'Theſe juriſdictions he now 

\ church. aboliſhed and ſwallowed up in the county court. Cowel. 
1. The Lexrcn [of a ſail] the outward edge or ſkirt of it, from the ear- 
{cripture- ng to the clew ; or rather the middle of the ſails between theſe two. 


LzzTcu Lines 
are to be taken in. 
Lex wand, adj. [of lee and peand, Sax.] See LEE. Towards the 
ſhore on which the wind blows. | 
To fall to the Leeward [a ſea phraſe] is to looſe the 
the wind, 
Leeward Tide, is when the wind and tide go both one way. 
FEWARD Vay [with mariners] ſomewhat allowed for the driving 

0! 2 ſhip to the leeward, from that point which ſhe ſeems to go by the 
compaſs. Great quantity of /eexvard way.  Arbuthnor. | 
EFT, pret. and part. pas. of leave, See To LEAVE. 

_ deſolate and left. Shakeſpeare. | 
the . 2%, [{uft, Du. leut, Lat.] finifirous, not right. And on 

1555 and left the palace bound. Dryden. | 
*THANDED, adj. [of /eft and hand] uſing the lefi l 
than nicht. Some 4. bee Nan a N ee 
ht, NDEDNEss [of /eftbanded} habitual uſe of the left hand. 

5 leg, Dan. leggar, Illand. laeg, Su: lenghde, Du. lange, Ger.) 
Wes 2 part of an animal body, that part by which we walk, 
Hy - ) rom the knee to the foot. 2. An act of obeiſance. He 
0 fe 6 eg and went away. who: a 3. To fand on one's oο legs ; 
05 11 — s ſelf, Could, well have flood upon their own leps. 
% bent hat by which any thing is ſupported on thi gun ; 

. of a table. oy, 


L ves in a ſhi a * 
ſmall 
bolt ropes of th 2 5 rods of the martnets that 


EGS [in tri TA | 

wh . + ponometry] the two ſides of a right- trial 

| * third is taken 2 he by 0 me a rig t-angled triangle, 
(old records) the allay of money. | 


Loi 172 N 
debe erbe, Lat. ] not intailed as hereditary, but that may 


as a gacy. 


s 2 lin a ſhip] lines to hale in che topſails, when they 
of ſenę⸗ . 
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formally: 


advantage of 
as, 2 cut. 


portion 


the alter 
„Jog 
endun. 

He got! 
ed. Seuſs 
church. 


Alas, poor 


go through the 


to thoſe foul kind of relics which a di/ea/e leaves 


c. xiv, v. 1—5. 


4 


of his /egitimacy. Azliffe. 2. Genuineneſs, not ſpuriouſneſs. 


the Rate of being born in lawful Medlock. 


LEG 


Lz'cacy [legs, Fr, legato, It. of legatum, Lat.] a gift bequeather] 


by a teſtator in his will. 
and teſtament, Cowel, us | 3 
LC OAL, adj. Fr. [ gele, It. legalis, Lat.] i. Lawful, according 
to law, not contrary to law. 2. Conceived or done according to 
law. In a /g ſenſe. Hale. | 5 
LGA“LIT T, or LECOALNESS [legalite, Fr.] law fulneſs. 
To Lx'OCaALIZ E, verb ad. [I. galiſer, Fr.] to make lawful, to au- 
thorize. If any thing can /ega/ize revenge, it ſhould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perſon, South. Ft p< 
 Le'cally, aav. [of /egal] lawfully. Juſtice when it is /egally and 
competently demanded. #4 ay/or. f | | 
Le'caTaRY, or LEGaTEt', ſubſt. [legataire, Fr. legatorio, It. of 
legatarius, Lat.] a perſon to whom a legacy is bequeathed. Creditors 
and /egataries. Ayliffe. f 
LC GATE [/egat, Fr. legato, It. Iegado, Sp. of legatus, Lat.] is pro- 
perly an envoy or ambaſſador, ſent by one prince or ſtate to another, to 
treat on ſome affair; a deputy. The gates from the Ætolian prince 
return. Dryden. But now the title of /egate is given particularly to one 
that is ſent by the pope to a prince or ſtate, and is eſtemed equal in 
dignity to the extraordinary ambaſſador of any other prince, a com- 
miſſioner depated by the pope for eccleſiaſtical affairs. Upon the /e- 
gate's ſummons he ſubmitted. Atterbury. 
LecaTer', See LEGATARY. | 
Lecari'Ne, or LEGA'NTINE, adj, [of legate] pertaining to a le- 
gate, made by a legate. Provided by a /egatine conſtitution. Aylife. 
LEtca'TiON, or LE'GATESHIP, Fr. [/egazione, It. of lep atio, Lat.] 
the office or function of a legate, deputation, embaſſy. Upon occa- 
fion coſtly as in his Igations. Wotton, | _ 
Ltca"ror [/ ge, Lat.] one who makes a will and leaves legacies. 
Bequeath'd by ſome /-gator's laſt intent. Dryden. | 
Le'ctnD [I gende, Fr. /eggrnda, It. Fgenda, Sp. of legendo, Lat. 
reading] 1. A book uſed in the ancient Roman churches, containing 
the leſſons that were to be read in the holy offices. 2. An account, 
chronicle, or regiſter of the lives of ſaints. Legends grown in a man- 
ner to be nothing elſe but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities. 
Hooker. 3. An incredible unauthentic narrative. 4. Any memorial 
or relation in general. 5. Any inſcription particularly. The beauty and 
comprehenſiveneſs of legend on ancient coins. Hadiſon. If the reader 
would ſee when this game of eccleſiaſtic legends began and how carried 
on, he may conſult the words BrRanpeum, Eunomians, &c., com- 
pared with 2 They. c. ii v. 7—12. 1 Tim. c. iv. v. 1—3 and Rev. 
6. A fabulous tale or relation. 7. The words that 
are about the edge of a piece of coin or medal, ſerving to explain the 
figure or device. To 
Le'ctnpary, adj. [of legend] pertaining to a legend, fabulous. 
_ Le'ces, /ubP. from legger, Du. to lie or remain in a place] any 


Legacy is a particular given by the laſt will 


things that lies in a place; as a lige, ambaſſador, a reſident; one 


that continues at the court to which he is ſent. Leger ambaſſadors or 
agents ſerit to remain near the courts of princes. Bacon, See Lea- 
GER, 18 5 
LE'GERDEMAIN, ul. [leger et# de main, Fr. lightneſs of hand!? 
ſight of hand, Juggling: power of deceiving the eye by a nimble mo- 
tion, trick, knack. The tricks and /-gerdemain by which men impoſe 


upon their own ſouls. South. 


LE'GEREMENT, Fr, [in muſic books] ſignifies lightly, gently, and 


with eaſe. | 
Lece'rITY, ſubſe. [7 erete, Fr.] lightneſs, nimbleneſs ; obſolete, 
With caſted ſlough an fem leperity. Shakeſpeare. © 


Lze'cGtp, adj. [of leg] having legs, furniſhed with legs. 

Lecno'rn. or LivorNo, a port town of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany, on the Tuſcan ſea, t 50 mites north weſt from Rome, It is 
a free port, which has made it rich and populous. | 

Le'c1BLE [/eggibile, It. of /egililis, Lat.] 1. That may be read, 
eaſy to be read. To read what is hardly /egible, Swift. 2 Appa- 
rent, diſcoverable. Peoples opinions of themſelves are /egible in their 
countenances. Collier. | , 

LE'ciBLENEss [of 4 7% eaſineſs, or poſſibility of being read. 

Le'61BLY, adv. [ot Iegible] in a manner eaſy to be read. | 

LECOION, Fr. and Sp. {/-gione, It. of legio, Lat.] 1. In the Roman 


army, a regiment or body of ſoldiers, commonly conſiſting of 5000 


men; but ſometimes leſs. The greateſt confirmation poſlible of the 
ſtory of the chriſtian /egion. Addiſen. 2. A military force. 3. Any 
great number. Where one ſin has entered, legions will force their 


way through the ſame breach. Rogers. 


LE'GIONARY, adj. [/egionairy, Fr. legzenario, It. and Sp. of legiona- 
rius, Lat.] pertaining to a legion. 2. Containing a legion. 3. Con- 
taining ſome great indefinite number. The /:gionary body of error. 
Brown. | | 

LecrsLa"TiONn [egi//ator, Lat.] the act of giving or enacting laws. 
Pythagoras joined ation to his philoſophy. Litileton. | 

LrOIsLATIVE, adj. [of /egis ard latus, Lat.] having the authority 
of making laws, lau giving. Their ative frenzy they repent. 
Denham. | | 

Lec1sLA'TOR [ /egiſlatexr, Fr. kegiflatcre, It. legiſlador, Sp. of /cgi/- 


later, Lat.] a law maker, a law-giver. It ſpoke like a /eci//aror ; 
the thing ſpoke was a law. South. 


' LecisLa'rurE [of /atura legis, Lat.] the authority of making 
laws, the power that makes laws. Conſent of all three parts ot the 
legiſlature. ale, 


LEGITIMACY. 


[of legitimate) 1, Lawfulneſs of birth. In reſpect 
The 
legitimacy or reality of tnoſe marine bodies. Moder ard. 

LtG1'TIMATE, adj. {/egitime, Fr. Jegitimo, It and Sp. of /egitimns, 
Lat.] lawfully begotten, [Frm in marriage. I hat they may do no in- 


jury to the legitimate, Taylor. 


To LOT TIUuATE, werb a8. [Igitimer, Fr. Iigilimare, It. legitimar, 
Sp. legitimatum, Lat.] 1. To make 'lawfol. It would be impoſiible 
for any enterprize to be lawful, if that which ſhould /egitimare it is 


ſubſequent to it. Decay of Piety. 2. To procure to any the rights of 


legitimate birth, to qualify with ſuch conditions as are accoiding to 
law, Legitimate him that was a baſtard. He. ; | 
© LecrTimacy [/egitimath, Fr. /rgitimita, It.) genuineneſs ; alſo 
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ly. -Difficulties prove a ſoul /egitimately great. Dryden. 
length of Exeter. Clarendon. 9: End, latter part of any af 
gnable 


LEON 85 | RN 
Liofrmiareiy, a. [of legitimate] law fully, rightly, genuine- Watts. 7. Full extent, uncontracted ſtate. L Vill insert it at lows), 
one of my papers. , Addiſon, 8. Diſtance, He had marched © x 
the 


LeciTiMA'T1ON, Fr. [legitimaxzione, It. . legitimacion, Sp.] 1. The 
act of rendering natural children legitimate, or inveſting with the pre- time. All was brought at the /ength unto that wherein now 
vileges of law fl birth. 2. Lawful birth. Queſtions of Iegitimation. Hooker. 10. At length [it was formerly written ar 76. bes 1 tand, 
Lock. V | in concluſion. At length J have thee in my arms. 2 — ] at laf, 
Lecy've; or Lxoumen, a. Lin botany ; legume, Fr. gun, Lencrn [with geometricians] the firſt dimenſion of þggi 
of lego, Lat. to gather, becauſe they may be gathered with the hand fidered in their utmoſt extent... 3 
without cutting} all manner of pulſe; as peaſe, beans, tares, and in To LE'NGTHEN, verb ad, [lenz Fen, of leng, Sax. lon ] t 
eneral all large ſeeds not — But gathered by the hand. Some longer, to draw out, to elongate. . Eaſy to be /engtheney a. make 
Tegumens, as peaſe or beans. Boyle. The corn and /egumes. Ar- ture. Arbuthnit, 2. To protract, to continue, It may be 5 14 
Buthnot, CO OC ane Oe Wo ü ening of thy tranquility. Daniel. 3. To protract ee 
Lzou'mmnovs, adj, [legumineux, Fr.] pertaining to pulſe, conſiſt- Grammatical figures for the lengthening or ef Wk of 0 
ing of pulſe. The ſiliquoſe or /;guminous, as peaſe or beans. Ar- Drydin. 4. To lengthen out [the particle out is only emphatica] Þ 
buthnat., © 1 3 Ta protract, to extend. It /engthens out every act of worſt; = is 
 Le'teesTes, the county town of Leiceſterſhire, - ſituated on the To, LExNGTHEN, verb neut. to grow longer, to ae 2H 1 
river Soure, 98 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the ho- One may as well make a yard whoſe parts lengthen and ſhrink. 58 
meaſure of trade. Locke, | Feds 


nourable family of Coke, and ſends two-members to parliament, a | 
LIOTON-BEAUDESsERT, or BuzzarD, a market-town of Bed- LE'NGTHWISE, adv, [of length and wiſe] according to the length | 
fordſhire, 39 miles from London. . „ LENIENT, adj..[/eniens, Lat.] 1. aſſuaſive, mitigating, ffrnvg ; 
LE'irswier, a city of Germany, in the circle of the upper Saxony, Leniext of grief and anxious thought. Milter. . 2. Emollient, ai 
and province of Minia, ſituated on the river Pleiſs, 42 miles north- Oils relax the fibres, are lenjent. Arbuthnor. | 4 
weſt of Dreſden. . | es Lenienr, /u&f. an emollient, or aſiuaſive application, J dreſs 
_ Le1iTH, a port-town in. Scotland, two miles north of Edinburgh, it with Jenients. Wiſeman. . ' | | Fl = 
and may be called the port-town of that capital. LENIENTIA [with phyſicians] medicines that are foftenine ud q 
Lz'15vRE, ſub. [loifir, Fr.] 1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry, aſſuaging of pain. x | x ” 
; vacancy of mind, power to ſpend time according to choice. 2. Con- To LEe'niey, verb a. Ilena, or lindra, Su. lindem, Ger, Inf 1 
venience of time. To be conſidered at his leiſure. Locke. 3. Want O. Fr. lenificare, It. of Iuio, Lat.] to allay, to ſoften, to appeaſe, 0 in hc 
of leiſure; obſolete... | 5 aſſwage. It ſeemeth to have a mollifying and 1 vinye, ba | repre 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time „„ | | | 1 © f 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakeſpeare. 8 LTNITIVE, adj. [/enitif, Fr. from lenio, Lat.] emollient, aſſuaſti | 40 
 Ler'sunraABLE, 4%. [of leiſure] done at leiſure, not hurried, en- Thoſe milks have all an acrimony, tho* one would think they ſhould | 75 
Joying leiſure, His works of leiſurable hours. Brown, be /enitive. Bacon. pe Ph | | Le 
LI'sVAABL NY, adv. [of leiſurable] at leiſure, without hurry or tu- LeniTive, /ubſt. [Jenitif, Fr. leniti vo, It. and Sp.] 1. A medii a leaf 
mult. Lei/urably ending their days in peace. Hooller. ow to allay or eaſe pain. 2. A palliative. Leviten that fried | EF Leo 
LEI“suRELY, adj. [of leiſure] not haſty, deliberate, done without ſhip will apply. South, . 4 foot] t 
hurry: A leiſurely march. Hayward. E NITIVENESS [of lenitive] ſoftening or aſſuaging quality, | Leo 
„ LE'NIMENT, , [/enimentum, Lat.] the act of moderating, or tit . Leo 


Ler'sURELY, adv. [from leiſure] not in a hurry, lowly. We deſ- 
cended very leiſurely. Addiſon. _ Ee 3 which takes away uneaſineſs or harſhneſs, Sc. 
Lx'uA [with occuliſts] a white humour or matter, congealed in the _Le'nity, C lenitas, Lat,] meekneſs, mildneſs, gentleneſ, ner, 
eyes. 5 1 | tenderneſs of temper... Vet could not the boldneſs be beter doun 
LIMA [generally ſuppoſed to be Paimant, the lover, or Paimante, either with ſeverity, or with lenity be abated. Hajavard. 3 
Fr. the ſweetheart ; but imagined by Junius, with almoſt equal pro- LE'xo, or LIN [with anatomiſts} a part of the bran; all cal- oxes 
a cat x 


bability, to be derived from leef, Du. or leop, Sax. beloved, and led torcular. ...- . 3 | 5 
man; this etymology is ſtrongly ſupported by the antient orthogra= LIS enen a glaſs which either colleds de 2 into . that th 
phy, according to which it was written /xveman] a ſweetheart, a gal- point in their paſſage chro it, or.deſperſes them farther par, accord- WE Lrop a, 
'lant, or a miſtreſs. Hanmer. And drink unto the leman mine. ing to the refraction. A glaſs, ſpherically convex au bot ſdes 13 Be, Leoea; 
Shakeſpeare, 3 5 = 2, , uſually called a 4; ſuch as js a burning glaſs or jefce aß or , wh. 
© Le'Mincsron, or LY MIN rox, a borough town of Hampſhire, an object glaſs of a teleſcope, _ Nexwtor. .. - 15 9 = 
"8; miles from London. It: gives title of viſcount to the earl of Port. LENS [with oculiſts] the cyſtalline humour of the che, b cid = 
mouth, and ſends two members to parliament... . . tom its performing the ſame office with a convex gl, orrather fron | 
Lemma [Anpa, Gr. lemme, Fr. with geometricians] a propoſition its reſembance to llt. | 75 * 
Lans [with botaniſts] a lentil, a kind of round d fr fall, WE.” cart 
ble called dack s. Noe to the 


previouſly aſſumed, an aſſumption or preparatory propoſition, laid down | 
to clear the way for ſome following demonſtration ; often e to Lens Palufiris, Lat, [with botaniſts) a water veget 


. theorems, to render their demonſtrations leſs perplext and intricate, meat. e, ak LE po 

and to problems, in order to make their reſolution more eaſy and LENS Marina, Lat. [with botaniſts) fea or wate: lentib, Y 
LENT, pret, and part paſſ. of to lend. Sce 10 LexD. 

Lxur fience, Sax. lent, Teut. the ſpring of the Jen, lentemarnt 


Lz'mntan Farth [of the ifland Lemnos, whence it is brought] 10 bus, inf 
a medicinat aſtringent uſed in the ſame caſes as bole. in Du. and lent3-monaht, in Ger. are ſometimes found to cape y , 4 10 
LMO [/imon, Fr. Jimonium, L. Lat.] 1. The fruit of the lemon- month of March] a time of faſting and abſtinence tor io!t days 1 ore : 
tree. The juice of Inn. Arbuthnot. 2. The tree that bears le- before Eaſter, * It was firſt ordered to be obſerved in Fug u 5 off f 95 
Mons. 1 b | 640, or, as Baker in his Chronocles relates, that Frcoubet, fs © was 
 Lemona'e, ah. {of lemon] a drink made of water, lemons and digg, of Kent engere about the year 650) commande 5 0 Leripog rr 
ſugar. Buy toys, and drink /emonade. Arbus bnot. is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the ſpring, for which our P Wily fature 5 
Le'myPerT, A ſort of fiſh, a limpin. | | | genitors the e uſe glent. Camden. ; ſparing, 3 EPIDOSA'R 
Lemv'res [q. Remures, of Remus, whoſe ghoſt is ſaid to have ap- LE'NTEN, , pertaining te Lent, ſuch. as is uſed in Lent, ga. Nin tumor 
What lenten entertainment the players ſhall receive fam oy . r vs, La 


peared to his brother Romulus, after he was ſlain by him] reſtleſt 
ghoſts of departed perſons, who returned to torment the living; the /peare., And with, a ierten ſallad cool'd her blood. Dri ub. 
irie of dead perſons, whom the Romans thought haunted houſes in LenT1'cuLa, Lat. [in optics] a ſmall concave 0 _ 65 ny 
the night, and were diſpoſed to be miſchievous. n i LznTicula [with phyſicians]. a kind of fever, th 935 allo the 
' Lemv'r14 [among the Romans] the feſtival of the Lemures, in- chialis, which throws upon the {kin little ſpots like flea- bites; 

ſtituted by Romulus, to the ghoſts and phantoms; which was obſerved ſame as lentigo, = 
the gth day of May, every other night for three times, to pacify the LenTicuLaR,. ads. [lenticulaire, Fr.] doubly 
* ghoſts of the dead; they threw beans on the fire of the altar, to drive form, of a lens, Of a /enticu/ar figure, convex on bot ;nframent 

em out of their houſes : the temples were all ſhut up; and to marry ,LenTievLa'rs; Inflrumentum, Lat. [with ſurgeons] au I 

to make bones ſmooth. Lat.] bar- 


in this time, was accounted unlucky, 12. 4 2 

To LE Vp, irr. verb act. lent, pret. and part. p. [lenete, Du. lehnte. II NTITOM, ad}. [from lentis, gen. of lens, and fim, 

u. lehnen, Goth. ] 1. To ing the form of a lens or convex glaſs. 3 

ant the uſe of to another on condition that it be reſtored. I'll Ind it LenrirorM Promi nences [in anatomy] protaderane the mar 

ce, my dear, but have no power to give it from me. Shakeſpeare. _ medulla oblongate, i. e, the to heads or beginning b duo bule 
2. To afford on condition of repayment. Nor lend him thy victuals ſubſtance of the brain, gathered together as it Wefe 105 Kuh, lu 
for increafe. Leviticus. 3. To afford, to grant in general. They LINTIOINOUs, adj. Fer lanvies, at.] full of freckles, 
lend to each other their name and office. Dryden. ſuraceous. 0 WG 5 
. he that Lenos to his friend loſeth double. LenT1'co, Lat. a freckle, a ſmall red ſpot in ue. eruption of 
Fr. Qui prete a fon ami, perd au double. That is, his money and his af the body, reſembling a lentil, a freckly or ſcur . child-beah 
friend. So the proverb means it, and ſo it but too often happens. ſkin, ſuch eſpecially as is common to women — 
Bat it is to be hoped, there are grateful friends (and that the greater, Quin... „% Fr. lt K. algen 
ber) in the world; and therefore this proverb won't become # L uTIIs, /ubf. the plur. of lentil [entilles, 1 ka 2 — 


n the oy 
of its, 
a ſcale. 
EP , 
FR 2 5 NA 
4 11 has: 
an hare 


Ger. lænan, Sax. Iaaner, Dan. laenen, 


num 
rule. Sp. lentelbas, Port. lens, Lat,] a ſort of pulſe. gd, cantal 
2 flower, the pointal of which becomes 4 ſhort FP conjugates 


-: Lz'vper {of lend} 1. One who lends. any thing. 2. One who | 
orbicular ſeeds for the moſt part convex : the paves Mille 
tendrils. ,. 15 


makes a trade of putting money out to intereſt, an uſerer. If the / 

abatement be but ſmall, it will not diſcourage the lender. Bacon. growing to one midriff, and are terminated by te ck wood 6 09; 

To Lz'nery [/enefier, Fr.] to ſoften, aſſuage. See Lenity. Le'nrisck [/enti/cus, Lat. ſentiſcue. Fr.] Lent 5 ſmell 0 
brown colour, almoſt whitiſh, reſinous, of. 8 frag lich, 


' LzxcTH [lenzs, or lænze, Sax.] the extent or meaſure of any | ; es the na 
thing material from end to end, the longeſt line that can be drawn taſte. It is the wood of the tree which produce * 
through a body. A church that is in length one hundred fert. Ba- efteemed aſtringent and balſamic in medicine: «or mall ur 

| ; ; nr re ilts] the lent 
con, 2. Horizontal extenſion. Stretch'd at his length he ſpurns the  LexT1i'scus YVulgaris. [with botani leence. , rol 
ſwarthy ground. Dryden. 3. A certain portion of ſpace or time. L VTI rupzE, ſlowneſs, Doggiſhnels, 7 75 ard and the 9” 
Large "ar of ſeas, Shakeſpeare. 4. Extent of duration. Having  Le'xnrxes, ſub. a kind of hawk. The hagg is 
1 of lentners. Walton. ſame 


thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to get ſome meaſure o 1 222 
this common duration, whereby to judge of its different lengths, Lv ro, It. ſin muſic books] a flow 
. Tocke;, 5. Long . or protraction. In /eng/b of time it will or lentemen t. Tenacity, 1% 
cover the whole plain. Audiſon. 6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. | Le'nror, Lat. %. ¶ſeuteur, Fr.] 1. 4 more depedtins © 
| Thoſe extenſive /engths to which the moderns have advanced them. neral. Some bodies have a kind 


' "LEP ” LET 
Slo. The /entor of eruptions Lax, falt. Ilæne, Sax. leere, Du.] a leſſon, lore, doftrine; Thi; 
r er F Arbutbnot. 3. [In 9 ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland. , : e 
| lay, vilcid, coagulated part of the blood, which obſtructs LEER [of tere] a rating, a lecture; a ruſtic word, © © 
cine] that * p in malignant fevers, - | Lt Roy 5 aviſera Fr. [z. e. the king will conſider] by theſe words, 
the capillary ng 1 [lentus Lat.] tenacious, viſcous, capable of being written on a bill pretented to the king by the parliament, is under- 
Le"NTOUS, Fy E. 7 Jentous and tranſparent body. Brown. ſtood his abſolute denial of that bill in civil terms, and it is thereby 
dawn ON: . 1: aftrologers] the 5th in order of the 12 ſigns of the 20+ wholly made null and void. | 
Lro [w1 , ers () Le Roy le veut (i. e. the king is willing] a term in which the royal 
diac, N ; 722 the people, or rather a nation, country, &c. Thus aſſent is 1gnified by the clerk of the parliament᷑ to public bills, giving 
Lx ob, ugn! 75 RY Sek with the people or nation, Gib/on's authority to them, which before were of no force nor virtue. 
hotgar is one ON g L“sk ARD, a borough town of Cornwall, 229 miles from London. 
Camden. Jenotes love: fo lofwin is a winner of love; /eoftan, beſt It ſends two members to parliament. | 0 
I Like theſe Agapetus, Eraſmus, Philo, Amandus. &c. Gib- Lass, [leay, Sax. 1oos, Du.] a negative or privative termination. 
. R which added » 8 forms adjectives denoting want, abſence 
on 4 , : i ivati l 
, borough town of Herefordſhire, on the river or privation o the thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive ; as, helpleſs, 
2 1 3 WE London. It gives title of baron to the earl of worthleſs, Jen/tleſs, &c. | a : 
ofa and ſends two members to parliament, . _ | Less, adj. [leap, Sax.] 1. The comparative of little: oppoſed to 
1955 * capital of che province of Leon, in Spain, ſituated on greater. Mary the mother of James the /z/s. St. Mark. 2. Leſſer is 
the river Elſa 165 miles north-weſt of Madrid. It is the ſee of a d uſed, which is only a corrupt comparative for 4%. See 
| 2 4 LESSER, | ; 
— 50 ret 1 PAY | Ws LEss, adv. in a ſmaller or lower degree. A Je merry, but not 4% 
1 lleonharr. Sax. a lion's heart] the proper name of a man. dangerous temptation to thoſe in adverſity. Decay of Piety. | 
| Tronne Henin, Fr. Jeonino, It. of leoninus, of 4. Lat.] pertaining . LESS, fat. [lep or lapy, Sax,] not fo much, not ſo great a quan- 
| toa lion, of a lion. Iike nature. 8 tity. Oppoied to more. : 
Leon1'ns Peres, a ſort of Latin verſes, that rhime in the middle LESSEE,, the perſon to whom a leaſe is granted, ; 
and end, ſo called from Leo the inventor ; as, Gloria facto rum temere To Le'ssEN, verb act. [of leſs] 1. To diminiſh in bulk. 2. To 
ans 67 CI ; 5 diminiſh in degree of any quality. 3. To degrade, to deprive of 
Lro'nTica [with the ancients] a feſtival and facrifice, celebrated power or dignity. - FER 555 ; 
in honour of the ſun. It was ſo called of Leo, a lion, becauſe they To Lsskx, verb neut. to grow leſs, to be diminiſhed, to ſhrink. 
| repreſented the ſun in the form of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and LESSER, adj. [a barbarous corruption of leſs, formed by the vulgar” 
& criping the horns of a bull in bis fore paws, who in vain ſtruggled to from the habit of termmating comparatives in er: afterwards adopted 
W diſengage himſelf. by poets, and then by writers of proſe. 7o5n/on.}] 


than others. Bacon. 
not inflammatory points co 


Leo NIKE, Lat. [Acorrixn, Gr.] the herb wild chervil. The larger here, and there the Her lambs. Pope. 

LeonToPs TALON [As rr, Of N, a lion, and meranoy, Gr. LESSER, adv. (formed by corruption from /z/s] Others that He 
a leaf] the herb lion's-blade, lion's-leaf, or lion's-turnep. hate him. Shakeſpeare. | e 
EF LeontToPopiuM, Lat. [AzorToTFog40vs of Azwv, a lion, and Te; Gr. a LesseR Circles [with aſtronomers] thoſe which divide the globe 


W foot] the herb called lion's-foot. | into two unequal parts, as the polar circles, tropics, and parallels of 
| Leonro'sromuM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb columbine. declination and altitude. | 1 

| Lro'earo, or LI ABAR D, Fr. [/zopards, It. Sp. and Port. Ieopar dus, Le'sszs [/aifſes, Fr.] the dung of a wolf, bear or wild boar, and 
at. Azorapounig, of Azwv, a lion, and Taplans Gr. a | paar, a Other beaſts, left on the ground. 47 ag AS 
ldd beaſt that is ail over full of ſpots or ſtreaks, ingendered by a male Lz'ss1an Diet [of Leilius, a phyſician who preſcribed rules for diet) 
anther and lioneſs. A leopard is every way in ſhape and actions like 4 ſpare, moderate diet. : N 5 
cat; his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, all like a cat's; he Le's80n [/edio, Lat. leon, Fr. lexione, It. lecion, Sp.] 1. A portion 
Whboxes with his forefeet, as a cat doth her kittens, leaps at the prey of any thing to be read or recited by a teacher at one time, in order 
Was a cat at a mouſe ; and will alſo ſpit much after the ſime manner: to the improvement of the hearers. 2. Precept, notion inculcated. 
chat they ſeem to differ juſt as a Lite doth from an eagle. Grew, Teach her not an evil /z/or againſt thy ſelf. Ecdefiaſticus. 3. Portions 
WE Lioran's Bane, or LI BBARD's Bare [with botaniſts] a ſort ofherb. of ſcripture read in the divine ſervice. 4. Tune pricked for an inſtru- 
Lorano [in heraldry] repreſents thoſe brave and generous war- ment. Leſſons ſet for a flute. Davies. 5. A rating lecture. She 
oss, who have performed ſome bold enterprize, with force, courage, would give her a Jen for walking ſo late. Sidug. | 

omptneſs and activity. | | Le'ss0R, the perion who grants a leaſe. 

WE Lro'nxinG Knight [leopning enihrar, Sax. learning ſervants] diſ. _ LEST, ch. [db-lzp, or lap-bhe, Sax.) that, not, for fear that. 
Nees, ſcholars. © King Luitprand brought hither the corps, %% it might be abuſed by 
er and Lace [in the manor of Whittle in Efſex] a cuſtom that the barbarous nations. Aadiſon. Fl | 
er) cart that comes over a part of it, called' Green-bury, pays four LE'srERCOCK, t. Upon the north coaſt, for want of good har- 
WEnce to the lord of the manor, except the owner of it be a nobleman. bours, they have a device of two ſticks filled with corks, and croſſed 
WL: Ps, fubſt. [lepreux, Fr. lebroſo, It. Ieproſo, Sp. of leproſus, from flatlong, out of whoſe midſt there riſeth a thread, and at the ſame 
*, Lat.] one who has the leproſy. The /er in whom plague hangeth a ſail ; to this engine, termed a /2fercock, they tie one end 

Leviticus. ES | I e of their boulter, ſo as the wind coming from the ſhore filleth the ſail, 
Le“ rxous, adj. [formed from leprous, to make out a verſe] le- and the ſail carrieth the boulter into the fea, which after the reſpite of 
bus, infected with leproſy, cauſing leproſy. The /eperous diſtil- ſome hours is drawn in again by a cord faſtened at the nearer end. 
Went. Shakeſpeare. | Carew, 


I Err D1UM [Amidter, of Nis, Gr. a ſcale, becauſe it is believed to LESTwIITTnIEL, a borough town of Cornwall, on the river Foy, 
10 te off ſpots and ſcurf from the face] the herb pepper wort or dit- 239 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
. 1 der. ; gp To Ler, irreg. verb act. [lztan, or l:tan, Sax. letten, laeten, Du. 
= Lee1Doer'pes, Lat. [of Akerig, a ſcale, and 5200. Gr. form] the Ita, Su. LeT, pret. and part. paſſ. læt, Sax.] 1. To allow, to ſuffer, 
WP) ſuture of the ſcull. to permit. Let the uncertainty go. Bp. Sanderſon. 2. A ſign of the op- 
4 43 [LEPIDOSA RCOMA, Lat. [of urig, A ſcale, and oaps, Gr. fleſh] a tative mood uſed before the firſt perſon, and of the imperative before 
* n tumor or ſwelling ſo called. See Lees. N the third perſon. Before the firſt perſon ſingular it fignifies reſolu- 
eu, Lat. [Xs7, Gr.] the ſcum or droſs of filver, the ſcales of tion, fixed purpoſe, or ardent wiſh. Let me die with the Philiſtines. 
3 s, &c. Cersus ſays © that the caruncula which ſprings up be- Judges. 3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let implies exhortation. 
wa Ween the ſound and dead part of a cauterized bone, is called (be- Riſe, let us go. Sc. Mark. 4. Before the third perſon ſingular or plu- 
p a ee 8 its inngſi and flightneſs) by the Greeks rig, f. e. ſquama, ral /zt implies permiſſion or precept. Let the ſoldiers ſeize him. Dry- 
ons We. a Gle, CeLs. Ed. Amſteledam, p. 513. dien. 5. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, let implies command. Le- N 
the | 2 ras. Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſtemper, when perſons not the objects which ought to be contiguous be ſeparated. Dryden. 
3 5 As their eyes open. 288 | | : 6. Let has an infinitive mood after it, without expreſling the particle 
122 L * Libia, Lat. i. e hare's lips, uſed of ſuch perſons whoſe 70. Thou ſhalt Jet it reſt; Exodus. 7. To leave. Let me alone to 
5 = P - a natural defect like a ſlit towards the nole, reſembling accuſe him afterwards. Dryden. 8. To more than permit. If your name 
\ hai- 3 boy 1 1 EE V4, þ is Horatio, as I am et to know it is. Shake/peare. To lend out 
* 3 oi wa adj. [ leporinus, of lepers, Lat. a hare} pertain- to hire, to grant to a tenant; as, to let a houſe, horſe, &c. He let 
be oo Ao ms aving the nature of an hare. : | his vineyard unto keepers. Canticles. 10, To ſuffer any thing to take 
111 4 * 1 ſcurfy eruption upon the ſkin, that makes it ſcaly; a courſe which requires no impulſive violence. She e them down by 
babe 1 LEPHANTIASIS. ; © a cord. Foſbua. 11. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. He Jer 
fy fi 1 fe N. [of leprous] ſquamous diſeaſe. If the crudities, looſe his thoughts wholly to pleaſure, Sidzey. 12. Jo let blood. El- 
wi) the eprofities of metals were cured, they would become unn 25 to /et _ waves To ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein, 
* 5 f 3 "IP to free it from confinement. Hippocrates et great quantities of blood. 
oy, { 07 Le 5 5 It. Jepra, Sp. and Lat. leproſus, Lat. Arbuthnot. 13. To let blood is fern with — 3 of the perſon or 
lebend Flite 2 60, fs ite os ea oe by which the ſkin becomes thing whoſe blood or juice is let. Lerting plants blood, as pricking 
— TR — * ague of /eproſy.” Leviticas. Ba uxo derives vines. Bacon. 14. To let in or into; to admit. They /et in their ſprings 
t Hen rom damis, a ſcale, as being (ſays he) a ſealy and reſervoirs among their works. 4ddiſor, 15. 70 ler into; to pro- 


in He deſcribes it as a middle diſeaſe, bet ; 
Aude 1 between the p/ora, which @Qure admiſſion. They may ler their thoughts 1270 other mens minds 
0 n _ 14 and the elephantinſis or ſepra arabum; the more eaſily. Locke. 16. To let off; 1 Originally uſed 
Ie: 5 by w 1 the humour is become more malignant and of an arrow diſmiſſed from the gripe, and therefore ſuffered to fly off 
Jo, 1, — 255 5 yank He adds, that Cxrsus calls it che the ſtring. Now applied to guns. Charging my piſtol only with pou- 
icativa, becauſe 1 rig ICEN, the al-baras nigra, and eapetipge! der, I firſt caution'd the emperor not to ve afraid, and then 57 ir of in 
AF calls i the 4e e kin is reſolved into bark and /cale. Brano the air. Sift. 17. To let out; tolcaſe out, to give to hire or farm. 
Pous (led 1 | - 18; To let [lexxan, Sax.] to hinder, to obſtruct, to oppoſe. Their 
bled with I pos r. teoroſo, It. leproſo, Sp. of leprojus, Lat.] ſenſes are not letted from enjoying their objects. Sidney. 19. To /er, 
, Proty, | | when it ſignifies to permit or give leave, has Jet in the preterite and 


. Lat. [with p 


which ith phyſicians] attenuating, thinning medi- participle paſſive ; but when it figatfies to hinder, it has /erred; as, 
„ * their acid particles, ſeparate thick and clamm y hu- malta me impedierunt, many things have /etted me. {ntrodudtion to 
Pus [ Grammar. 66: 


in aſtron | 
eee alconomy] the hare, a conſtellation of the ſouthern To'Ler, verb neut. to forbear, to withhold one's ſelf. After king 


Ferdinando had taken upon him the perſon of a fraternal ally to the 
king, he would not 4% to counſel wn king. Bacon, 


Lr, 


LU 
La,. [from the verb] hindrance, obſtacle, obſtruction, im- 


pediment. Secret 4e and difficulties in public proceedings. Hooker. 
Lr, the termination of diminutive words from lyze, Sax. little, 


La“ reh ER, a luſtful perſon. See LECHRER and the derivatives. 
LT ren ER dus, luſtful. i? 
Le'TCHeRyY, or LE'TCHEROUSN 
luſtfulneſs, proneveſs to; luſt. | | 
Ls'Tcytavs, a mifket town of Glouceſterſhire, 7 
9 Fr. / It. Jehargico, Sp. th: 
LirrHAa'rGIC [/ethargigue, Fr. letargico, It. lethargico, Sp. lebe 
icus, Lat. of — of udn, a. 0" and ae, Gr. fow] 
eavy, pertaining to, alſo afflicted with a'lethaty,y, ſleepy beyond the 
natural power of ſleep. Till they awake from the /ethargic fleep. 
Hammond. | 165-2 i ö 
LeTua'scicntss [of /ethargic] the ſtate of being afllifted with a 
lethargy. 10 2 | 
LETHA'RG1ED, adj. | 
* neſs, drowſineſs, _ 150 | 
Lz'THarGy [/ethargir, Fr. letargia, It. and Sp. letargi, Port. /e- 
thargia, Lat. of AnvJagyia, Gr.] a diſeaſe that cauſes an heavy ſleepi- 
neſs, attended with a fever, and in a manner loſs of reaſon and all the 
ſenſes, a ſleep from which one cannot be kept awake. Europe lay 
then under a deep /ethargy. Atterbury. Bruno chuſes rather to call it 
an impairing and deprawation of the ſenſus communes, and other internal 
ſenſes, joined with an intenſe prochivity to leep, and oblivion ; to which 
he adds, that it has generally an acute ma/ignant fever attending it. 
HieyocrarT. Lib. II. de Morbis LxIII. 
LEe'"THE [Anbn, Gr. 7. e. oblivion or forgetfulneſs] 
oblivion. 
LeTHs, a river in Hell, which, according to the poets, had the 
virtue of making all that drank of it forget every thing paſt. 'The 
ancients had this notion, that after the ſouls had been a certain num- 
ber of years in the Elyſian fields, they were to return into the world 
again, and there to live in other bodies; and that they might be con- 
tent to undergo the trouble of a ſecond life, before their departure they 
drank a draught of the river Lethe, whoſe water had the virtue to 
make them forget the miſeries of a former life, and whatever paſſed 
in thoſe happy manſions. 6 | Ste 3k 
Lx“TTER [of et] 1. One who lets or permits. 2. One who hin- 
ders. 3. One who gives vent to any thing. | | 
LETTER [/ettre, Fr. /ettera, It. letra, Sp. and Port. of littera, Lat. 
but theſe of tet, lib, lit, Leut. whence glied, Ger. a member, as every 
letter is of the words it compoſes ; and-thence the Ger. letter, and lit⸗ 


255 prob. of lezen · Pipe, Sax.) 


4 miles from 


from /ethargy] laid aſleep, entranced, leepi- 


a draught of 


ter, in their ancient writings, as well as in ſome modern authors] a 


character, ſuch as the alphabets of all languages are compoſed of, one 
of the elements of ſyllables. In letters of Greek, Latin and Hebrew. 

S8 fi 5 | | 
LærrERS [by whom invented] the firſt letters are ſaid to be the 

Chaldæan, which Philo affirms were invented by Abraham, and uſed 
by the Chaldzans, Aſfyrians and Phœnicians; tho' there are ſome 
that attribute the invention of letters, a the Aſſyrians, to Bada- 
manth; but whether theſe were the ſame that Moſes wrote in, is a 
difficult matter to determine. Thoſe characters, that Moſes delivered 
to the Jews, are by ſome thought not to be the ſame now uſed by the 
Jews: And not without reaſon is it ſuppoſed by ſome learned men, 
that what is now called the Samaritan ty pe or letter, was that in uſe 
by the Jewiſh ſtate before the revolt of the ten tribes; and that the 
preſent, i. e. the Chaldian character, was not in uſe, till after the Ba- 
ylomiſb captivity : But if the reader deſires further fatisfaQion on this 
and the following head, he may conſult Jacxson's Chrono/ogic Anti- 
utties. : | | | | 
, LETTER, an epiſtle ſent by one perſon to another, a written meſ- 
1. I 


LETTER of Advice [among merchants] a letter from one correſ- 
pondent to another, giving him advice or notice of what bills he hath 
drawn on him. 

-LeTTER. 1. The literal or expreſſed meaning. The better of the 
law. Taylor. 2. Letters without the-fingular [from the Fr.] learning. 
How knoweth this man Leiters, having never learned. Sr. Fohn. 3. 
Any thing to be read. Good laws are at beſt but a dead Jetter. Adui- 
ſon. 4. Type with which books are printed. 

LETTER of Attorney, a writing, whereby a perſon conſtitutes another 
8 1 Lee her in his ſtead, as to receive debis, give poſſeſſion of 

and, &c, 25 ä 

LETTERs Clauſe, i. e. cle letters, ſuch as are uſually ſealed up 
with the king's ſignet or privy ſeal; and are diſtinguiſhed from letters 
patent, which are ſealed with the broad ſeal and left open. 

LeTTERs of Credit [with merchants] letters given by merchants, 
or bankers, to a perſon in whom they confide, to take up money of 
their correſpondents in foreign parts. | 

Dominical LETTERS [with aſtronomers] are the firſt ſeven letters of 
the alphabet, which ſerve each in their turns to mark out the ſeven 
days of the week; ſo that one of them always ſtands for Sunday or 
Lord's day, and thence they take their name. 

LeTTers Patents [ſo called from their being open] are writings 
ſealed with the great ſeal of England; whereby a man, a ſociety or 
corporation, are authorized to do or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe | 
of themſelves they could not do. 

.LETTERs of Mart, are letters under the privy ſeal, granted to the 
king's ſubjects, impowering them to take by force of arms, what was 
ſormerly taken from them contrary to the laws of mart. 

LETTER of Licence, an inſtrument or writing granted by his credi- 
tor, to a man who has failed or broke, to give him a longer time of 

yment. * | 

Lerrzx of Reſpite, a letter iſſued out by the king in favour of ho- 
neſt and unfortunate debtors, againſt too rigorous creditors, hereby 
payment is delayed for a certain'time. | 

LETTER Founder, one who caſts letters or characters for printers 

To Le'r'Ter, verb aft. [of letter] to ſtamp with letters. | 

LE'TTERED, 42%. [/iterati, Lat.] 1. Skilled in letters, learned, lite- 
rate, educated. to learning. 2. Having letters marked or impreſſed, 


as books lettered on the back, 


a3 


1 


As ſoon as the infant was born, the midwife laid it on th 


cers, to ty whether a'flaor, '&c. lies para 


or depreſs it. 


parts 6, 6, at ends whereof are faſtened little MP" ſoſpe 


* 


LEV 

Le'TTiICE, or Laiitvce [laitue, Fr. Iattyco. J. 
lactuca, Lat.] a garden herb. N ep 
LxVA“ NA, a goddeſs that had an altar, and wa vorhin 
Rome; ſhe was thought to lift up young children from 5 ped at 


be ground. 
e floor; then 


lecharga, op. | 


the father took it up in his arms and embraced jt, and 1.0, 0 
ceremony was performed, the children were ſcarce Ny lou thay 
mate. ovgit legit. 

LEva'vT, adi. Fr. I in geography] ſigniſies any court: 
of us, on the eaſtern ſide of any continent or cou 1 

LEVANT, /ub/, [with merchants, Sc.] is und 
terranean ſea, or countries on the eaſt five of 
Italy. | | 

Levant and Couchant, Fr. [in law] is when cattle hat 


2 We ve b 
in another man's ground, that they have lain down and e 
Lan 


to feed. | 
that belongs to, or comes from the 


the eilt 


My, caltern. 

4 9 N 

100d of the Meg 
* ha 

it, or to the ey of 


Leva'NTINE, adj. [of levan:] 
Levant. 

Leva'ToR, Lat. a lifter up, a chirurgical inſtrum 

preſſed parts of the ſkull are lifted up. ©; 

LEVATOR Ani, Lat. [with anatomy] a pair of muſcles arif 
from each fide of the ſhate bone, c. and are ; 
lower end of the ſtrait gut in the anus, 
upwards, 

LevaroR Scapule, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle 
blade, taking its riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth ay 
proceſſes of the vertebra's of the neck, and is inſerted ; 
ner of the ſcapulæ, which it draws upwaids. 

LEVa'TORY, /ubft. [/evatorium, Lat.] an infirument uſed by jy. 
geons to raiſe up depreſſed parts of the ſkull ; the fame with lad 

Levee .[with/phyſicians} a difeaſe, when the hair, fin, and gre. 
times the fleſh underneath turns white ; and the latter, beine prcke 
with a needle, is inſenſible, and ſends not forth blood but 2 milky by- 
mour. | | OO 

LEucoLa'CHANON [of Awx®- and Mexay, Gr.) labs eth 
the white valerian. | 

Lev'coma [Awxupe, Gr.] a white ſcar in the horny coat a the: - 
EYE. —- $2, | | 

LevcorPalE'GMaACY [avxofaypuatiac, Of vx, white, and tau, 
Gr. phlegm] a dropſy, conſiting in a tumor or bloating fte 

outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts, white »1d ol, e lh 
giving way to the touch, and keeping the impueliion di tic Ager for 
tome time. See AN ASAR CA. 

LeucoryltEomacy [of lencepblegmatic] paleneſ, vith vided 

juices and cold ſweatings. \Arbuthnor. 

LEeucoPHLE'GMATIC | arvxPAMypatix®-, of Neu, Vir, ani gu- 

pea Gr. phlegm] troubled with the vp. Haug fuch a 
conſtitution of body, where the blood is of a pal: color, cid nd 
cold, whereby it ſtuffs and bloats the habit, or ies Mie tumors n 
the feet, legs, or any other parts; and ſuch are coumuy atme 
and dropſical. Qunex. . 
Lzu'corrnza, Lat. [of aux, white, and xiv, vt. to iow) he 
fuor albus, or whites in women. | : 
Ltevsz” [leute, Fr.] 1. The time of riſing. 2. Ihe concourie af | 
thoſe who crowd raund a man of power in a morning. 5-4 lady's. 
toilet or dreſſing cloth. e 
LEVEL, ad. [læpel, Sax. ] 
2 than another. 2. Even with 
ine With any thing. | | 
Le'veL, ab. From the aa. 
tuberances or inequalities. The Wg 
2. Rate, ſtandard. Ttioughts above the ordinary lex wh 10 wh 
Sidney. 3. A ſtate of equality. The time 1 not fe 1 att 
ſhall be upon the vel. Atlerbury. 4. Au 3 1 0 ; 
6 The ine of dichte lines of al 
7 he hie in nuch th ſeman ele 

k. Laſtly, 


ent whereby 0. 


ng, fleſhy 
md. * planted in the 
their uſe is to Craw the avs 


of the ſhoulder 
d th tranverl 
tbe upper cor. 


25 the | 
Wurface « 
| EP. Sup 
eſcent f 
Ne point 
will be 


5 * 
© 
Wy 


3 teleſcox 
Re the m 
. dus Part t 
ch ſuppc 
| | diſtance 


1. Even, plain, ft hot having ole 
any thing ele, m the ſame 


1. A plane, a ſurface witnont fro. 


level of Northampionfilre. 1120. 
Kone, 


ch ſuppoſe 
! „which ſu 


Rule; borrowed from the mechanic level. 
in which any miſſive weapon is aimed. e fright | 
ſight paſſes, Plate V. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6, Pt e, will gi 

© P * e 8 2 he, Zo 5 ant it. lle the * $ give the 
ſorts of levels. Fig. 1. is called a plumb Icvel. i 1 10 that de- Wc ſuppoſe 
horizontal lines by means of another line. Ge 2 the tation Ft 
{cribed by a plummet. The plummet is favened lis! ee there are 
branch 2 G being hollow, and the circus be height 
glaſs, to prevent the plummet's being agitared before. 
cope, 1, is placed on the horizontal branch of tic" nes che man; 
a hair placed horizontally in its focus, which vey i, a carpenter chat whe 
level. It is faſtened at 4 to a ball and ſocket. . Fig, 2, oints has 
and paviour's level; and F, a level uſed by Os i at ſtation it 
ca led an air-level, becauſe the horizontal poltu0” ! LP observed! 
ſhewn by a bubble of air. It conſiſts of 2 60 . ng, or tg 
with ſome liquor, the two ends being hermetic! 5 mount r the ſecong 
with two ſights, one of which is plainly ſhev" 150 Jaſt, exceP! S, Which w 
a ball and ſocket. Fig. 3, is an inſtrument like unde ent a] Column ſe 
inſtead of plane ſights, it has a teleſcope to wie ceterinez | F. will be 
of level at a good diſtance. E, 1s the bubble . dens 4p diſta 
horizontal poſition of the inſtrument, and 3, 4» mont ſepant e dh togeth 
D and 2, are parts of the infirum” bar krerbel 6 ſtances, 
better to ſhew the contrivance. At 1, there,“ mene * wo Ing 
ſhew the level point, by applying the cye tot“ ed in > OO 
whole is mounted on a ba!l, and ſocked, as 5 v that gebt Nan ſom 
Fig. 5, is called Hygens's level, le inden Tan barg af Fe 

< o _ iſe and 

It conſiſts of a teleſcope, a, 4, ſuſp of 2 
759 greate 


rer [lows 
** Power 
b. center o 
any Whe 
"Mer C/ 
of Ko? 

4 two men 
VERO4 F 
Notes the] 


ri 
1 
. 


? 
7 * 
pint 
44 


he hes 
wall 
at 72 


— 


carry two rings, by one of which 
hook at the end of the ſcrew 3; and to k. 
weight is fuſperided to keep the teleſcope in 
lance lever, which being ſuſpended by 2 7. 
in equilibrio, will be horizontal, or in à 15 lere ag 0 . 
gunner's level, er = c in 

conſiſts of a triangular braſs plate, about 10% 
tom of which is SO of a circle And bo 
center of this circular ſegment 15 ſcrewe 5 

of which it may be fixed at pleaſure ; che : . 
made ſo, as to ſerve for a plummet and index, 


Gs 8 
Sl e 


290 


 _- | {LF A 


; elevation of pieces of artillery. The foot of this Lever, a leſſon on the trumpet, a blaſt on the trumpet in gene- 
been e rel on the piece to be elevated, and the mouth of ral; probably that by which the ſoldiers are called in — | 
ioftr de gel or. depreſſed, till the point of. plummet fall on the LE'viaBLE, adi. [of leuy] that may be levied. To be &wviable by 
the bed degree: this is what they call levelling the piece. courſe of law. Bacon. | 


propoſed degree : 1s (of Jagel, Sax. or libre, Lat.] 1. To make — Levratnan [T), Heb.) a wh a 
yrs, werb af. {of Igel; Ir , Heb.] a whale, or as ſome ſuppoſe a wa- 
205 LEY or. plain, to, free from inequalities. 2. To reduce to the ter- ſerpent of a great bigneſs. It is mentioned in — book of 

ene height with ſomething elſe. 3. To lay any, thing flat. 4. To Job. By ſome imagined to be the crocodile, but in poetry generally 

0 uality of condition. 5. To aim in point, in taking aim. taken for the whale. Can'ſt thou draw out /ciathan with an hook ? 
| 1 55 n / cad. A few men, whoſe deſigus from the ard e ; b 

de eve d to deſtiay both religion and government. Swift. LEVIATHAN [in a metaphorical ſenſe] the devil. 

To LEVEL, werb neut. 1. To take aim at, to bring the gun or ar- To Le'vicarE, verb act. [/zwigo, Lat.] 1. To rub or grind to an 
bon to the ſame direchon with the mark. 2. To conjecture, to at- impalpable power. 2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth and 

-mpt to gueſs. And according to my deſcription Jewel at my af- uniform. 
| Fan | Shakeſpeare. 3. To he in the ſame direction with a mark. | LEvica'T10N, Lat. the act of making ſmooth. 

To make attempts, to aim. Ambitious York did Jewel at thy LEVIGATION (with chemiſts] the reduction of any hard ponde- 
Fein. ee eee 5 1 1 rous bodies into a light, ſubtile powder, by grinding on a marble 

Level Coil {of lever Te cul, Fr. i. e. to lift up the buttock] hitch ſtone with a muller; but unleſs the inſtroments are extremely hard, 
butock; a term uſed at play, when-one who has loſt the game fits they will ſo wear, as to double the weight of the medicine. 
| ut, and gives another his place. N e LEVIra“Tiox, the property directly oppoſite to gravitation. 

Teri Range [with gonners) ae that 40000 80 ordnance LETS 10 C Lwita, _ 8 and Lat.] 1. One of the tribe of Levi 
does carry a ball in a direct line; che ſame as point blank. among the Jews.. 2. One born to the office of prieſthood among 
| ta [of level] 1. One who makes any thing even. 2. the Jews. 3. A prieſt; uſed in contempt. ; a 
| One who deſtroys, ſuperiority, one who endeaveurs to bring all to the Levr'riCcal [levitique, Fr. levitico, It. and Sp. Jeviticus, Lat.] 
| fume Rate of equalit 7). 8 8 | belonging to the tribe of Levi, or to the prieſts office, which was the 
| [YveLLEss, people in Oliver Cromwel's army, who were for hav- peculiar inheritance of that tribe, under the Moſaical diſpenſation, 
ing an equal Hare in the adminiſtratien of the government between ** part of the religion of the Jews. See CLERGY. 
dhe nobility and commonality, . | EVI TICUs, one of the ſive books of Moſes, ſo called, becauſe it 
E 11711 inc, the art of finding à line parallel to the horizon at treats of the office and duties of the levetical order. | 
WE oc or more ſtations, in order to determine the height of one place in  Lt'viry Llevitd, It. of levitas, Lat.] 1. Lighineſs of mind, in- 

reſpect to another. Plate V. Fig. 2, ſhews the manner-of finding the conſtancy, fickleneſs, changeableneſs. They every day broached 
W cilzrence of the level of a place, where D is the level, C and B ſome new thing, which reſtleſs /ezity they did interpret to be their 
two ſights level with each other; whence 1 Seeds . as much growing in ſpiritual perfection. Heoker,., 2, Unitcadineſs, laxity of 
bs the perpendicular diſtance CB exceed that between E, and the mind. 3. Idle pleafure, vanity. He never employed his omnipo- 
Kurface of the ground, ſo much is the ſurface near E elevated above tence out of levig or oftentation. Calamy. 4. Tilling vxdery; — 
EB. Supp. ſe it were required to know whether there be a ſufficient of ſeriouſneſs, 5. [Wich philoſophers] is oppoſed to gravity, or is 
0 ſcent for conyey ing water from the ſpring A (Plate V. Fig. 8.) to the want of weight in a body, when compared with another that 1s 
wh: fone 3. Here, becauſe the diſtance from A to B is contiderable, heavier. Efron I OT OO Fane Trent LE woes 
Wi will be neceſſary to make ſeveral operations. 8 Abjelate LEVIT Y, or Pefitive Levity, a quality which ſome ſup- 
W Having then choſen a proper place for the firſt ſtation, as at I, ſet pole to be the cauſe, why bodies that are lighter in ſpecie than watts 
up a ſtaff in the point A, near the ſprivg, with a proper mark to do ſwim up to the ſur face of it; but it hs. 5: by — that 
ae up and down the ſtaff, as L, and meaſure the diſtance from A to gravity and levicy are only relative things. 
on two thouſand yards. Then the level being adjuſted To LE“VY [wer, Fr. /eventar, Sp. leware, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
he point I, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time as raiſe, gather, or collect men. And to that end levied a mighty ar- 
26 ſpy ſome conſpicuous part of it through the teleſcope or ſights of my. Dawies. 2. Io raiſe money. Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould Jewy 
| e level, and meaſure the height AL, which ſappoſe thirteen feet upon his country ſuch a ſum of money. Clarendon. 3. To make 
3 Ie inches. But in regard the diſtance Al is two thouſand yards, war. This ſenſe, though Milton's, ſeems improper. And leuy cruel 
* muſt have recourſe to your table for a reduction, becauſe of the wars. Milton. | 
S 15 1 of the earth, ſubtracting eleven inches, which will leave To Levy (in a law ſenſe} is to ſer up or erect; as, to /evya mill. 
. tei Nut beige feet fix inches, and this note down in your . To:LEvY, io alto to caſt up or cleanſe ; as, to /evy a ditch. 
= ow turn the level horizontal about, fo that theeye-glais of Le'vy [!cwee, Fr. wn, It.] 1. The at of raiſing money or men. 
e tag may be towards A, and fixing up another ſtaff at H, Every new /cuy they make muſt be at the expence ef their farms. 

1 3s 1 ik @ tobe moved up and down, till you ſpy ſome conſpi- Adliſon. a. War raiſed. Malice domeſtic, foreign levy. Shakeſpeare. 
eos part through the teleſcope or fights. Meaſure the height H G, Lewd, :adj. [ety mologiſts differ as to the original of this word; 


* 


ch ſuppoſe ſeven yards, one foot, two inches. Meaſure hkewiſe ſome derive it of Ilæpede, Sax. 

= fards, ot, . Meaſz | „Sax. one of the laity, who were accounted 
; Tune 2 the pomts II, which ſuppoſe one thouſand three hun- lewd in compariſon _ the religious clergy ; 44 elſe of leod, Sar. the 

f Ling 0 for which diſtance 'four inches eight lines muſt be ſubtract- common people, who are prone to lewdneſs; others from leidig, Ger. 

by m the height 15 G, Which conſeguentiy will only leave ſeven wicked, danmable] 1. Lay, not clerical; obſolete. 2. Naughty. 
Tas, nine inches, four lines, to be taken down in your boek. This Void of learning or /aud in life. Mlitgiſte. 3. Debauched, wanton, 

a 2 pe 1 — 3 as E, whence riotous, luſtful, libidinous. p x 

| y be viewed; as alſo andther at D, near the place _Let'worLy, arte. aud] 1. Wi naughtil | 

3 ET 25 E r * * being again ad;aſted 2. Libidinoufly 3 or ak gens _ DN 

e point E, look back to the ſtaff H, an managing th k e * 5 ic icenti | 

ore, the viſual ray will give the point F. Meaſure the height H FE, ener . eee 


we 

| K ſappoſe eleven fect x inches. Meakure likewiſe the diftan auchedne | | | 
if 6 PP ect 11x inches. Meaſure hkewiſe the diſtance Le'wbsTer {of ler on icted 1a | 
16% for which there is two inches, Againk foch dnogters and their lechery — 10.0 


lines of abatement, which being. taken from the height H F, there 


: Le'wes 8 . . 
| remain eleven feet three inches, three lines, Which enter in your e eee 


the | from London. It ſends t | | liamen 

Mi * LADY, ae IO Fas * 1 the next ſtaff D, the viſual Lex, 3 a er . | | 
the l give the, point D. Meaſure the height of D from the ground, Lx Taſienis, Lat. ſthe law of retaliation, or like for 1 

* r from! , „Lat. . or like for hk 

4 : Kaden f 10 P. F * N wow that renders one — ill turn for another; or the requig x, 1 n. 
oo = B, whict of undred yards, for which di- jury in the ſame kind; as, an eye fer an eye, à footh fe h, & 
14 mere are two inches three lines of abatement which being taken Lexrco'crRAPHER bie 2 be Fr. a4; "4-day 2 
W 5 manera ent, Which being ta | | "Fr. M4 on ere, u Gdio- 
rele) . 1 pright BP, there will remain eight fect nine lines, which en- nary, of Ng, a — — — to en. . 8 8 — & 
avivy | iT ; 88 > ; * writer or compiler of a lexicon or dictionary. C my | 

int af dhe manner of entering down obſervations in your book, ob- f r ith t N e eee ee 
ae l 13 a proper place or ſtation for the roar Rin = — 5 o n 5 e Ever Bey n 
WE ro nei pak, tte dow the wo height obſerved = Loxtoo'azamur, the ar or employment of compiling lexcos, or 
e "on : ' , . rit column ictionari See Er: Tocy Lo Okt acl 2 4 

* WE: obſerved is Oe POORER + . naries. See ETYMOLOGY; and, to compleat wh there ſug- 
-Faled _ th looking through the teleſcope when the eye was from eſted, Add d ſllowibes: mp at is there ſv 
Sho pring, or toward a * PRO i | ed, e following remark. How great a ſtreſs Soca A Es, the 
« fed hy wards the point, which we may call back-ſights ; and & and t of enti . e ig , 

N es | | ; greateſt of the gentile ſages, laid on th 

wy do, wh 22 e 22 the eye was next the force and import of — — from Plato" 3 retry 
” 15 column ſeparately © berad OY - mmed up the heights of deed as words are the medium or channel of conveyance thro? which 
e be the difference of the level ies ria Sr nc din hr Angetod mo ye mortar ee 
nes f the di 40 : h oints A-and curate here: it is ſo in almoſt every art and ſcience ; b 5 

05 * ured W er 8 all the diſtances where of ſo much conſequence . ee — LA 
"chef © diltances, for each two 2 erence of height by the yards there a certain book is admitted for a xuν both of Fact and cc 
4. 7 bout two inches nine lines yards you will have a deſcent I _ 3 far rien Airs. diſtinct from the J gh of nature is advanced x 
11 Fvernrss [of level] 1. Evenneſ — | and conſequently of all men under the ſun, both Jenes and Chriſtians 
2 ty with 2 . 1. Evenneſs, equality of ſurface. 2. E. 3 = — the Mahometans too ?) n 1 
10 i ven [Kugin, Fr. J 1. Per | 5 . not diſdain the labour of adjuſting the true and proper imps 8 
* 5 1t riſe and 1 2 13 F mixt in bread won bs; and, above all, moſt el to enquire 3 
— 4 of a greater maſk Jay hin ay | 12 A e of C Sing the na- are uſed by the writers themſelves; and not (as is too frequently the 
0 he 2 1 | , ng ures the whole. Sre cy eee ourſelves with affixing modern ideas to ANCIENT TERMS. 
ay e ven vier, Fr. of J&; 1 by WO See HyPosTas1s, BECGOT TEN, Grace, Moxewetnt, Dec | 
* wie As Powers ; the hs SON. ods fea Saf many — — with many other _ in the /cque/-of this W e 
5 ade eie n 5: 2 Rn in this, important cation may be applied. 
or ban re 4 = m re midule'of a common ballance, but * (in deome-buyibook] a paſture ground. : 
a” ener {loveraut lever. 8 | Ley, ſutft. ley, lee. lay are all from the Sax, leax, a field or paſ- 
Ti 555 of Lot, a 8 2 2 —— ore . I * by the uſual melting of the letter q or g. Ci G i 
wo ' . Fu. 4 ö q . . ro * A* E, 2 7. 7. | . TX 
eee e bee Mercy, 193 miles from Lenden, jd: denn ona alen not exempt, lud 
e ch 'RROOE, fach. lan 0 | 'Li'xs, bf. {from lie; this word would analogically b 
15 d L 0 1 1 2 . 0 , P , a> b& y 8 e lier, but : 
4 lenotes the Ir. e, Sax.] this word is retained in Scotland, this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of diſliection 


: from lier, he who lies down, is ſufficient to confirm it: leogome, Sux. 


LIB 


feanar, Dan. liigner, Ger. ſuigare, Su.] a teller of untruths or falſ- 
hoods, one who wants veracity. pk 
Lr'asp, Fr. a French farthing. 
LiarD, adj. 1. Mingled, roan. Markham. 2. Liard, in Scotland, 
denotes gray-haired ; as, he's a /iard old man. | 
LiBa'nomancy [NH f,, Gr.] a divination by frankincenſe, 
which if it preſently catched fire, and ſent forth a grateful odour, was 
eſteemed an happy omen; but if the fire would not touch it, or any 
naſty ſmell, contrary to the nature of franckencenſe, proceeded from 
it, it was thought to forbode ill. | 
LI BA Aus [xv Gr. 0), Heb. of Mount Libanus, a hill 
in Syria, 125 miles in length] the frankincenſe tree, which grows 
plentifully on that great mountain. | | 
Lisa'T1on [/ibatio, Lat. with the Romans] a ceremony performed 
by the prieſts in their ſacrifices, who poured down wine, milk or other 
liquors in honour of that deity to whom they ſacrificed, having firſt 
taſted a little of it; whence the word is uſed to ſignify the firſt taſte or 


ſmatch of a thing. A heathen ſacrifice or /ibation to the earth. Bacon. 
2. The wine ſo poured. They did not offer up /ibations and the 


fmoke of facrifices to dead men. Stilling fleet. 

L1zBard Llibaerd, Du. liebard, Ger. /copardus, Lat.] a leopard. 
The /ibbard and the tyger. Milton. ET | . 

Li BBA RD's Bane, an herb. | 

Lr'se1, [/ibellus, Lat.] a little book, a petition or bill of requeſt. 
 L1ser [in civil law] an original declaration of an action, a charge 
in writing againſt a perſon in court. This is retained in the Scots 
law, and refers to any charge or ſuit before a court; as, the Clerk read 
the /:bel. | | 
 Liser [ILBelle, Fr. libello, It. libelo, Sp. of libellus, Lat.] a writing 
containing reproaches or accuſations againſt the honour and reputa- 
tion of any perſon, a ſatire, a lampoon. Every ſuch ſibel here, be- 
comes a panegyric there. Decay of Piety. 

LiBEL, in a ſtrict ſenſe, is a malicious defamation and aſperſion of 
another, expreſſed either in printing or writing, and tending either to 
blacken the memory of one that is dead. or the reputation of one that 
is alive; and, in a larger ſenſe, any defamation whatſoever. | 

To Lig EL, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet forth or publiſh libels 
againſt one, to defame or ſlander in writing, to ſatirize, to lampoon. 
Libelled, or any way defamed. Dryden. | 

L1BELLA'TIC1, Primitive chriſtians in the perſecution of Decius, 
| who obtained certificates called /zbe/{;, either by money or conformity 
in private, by which they avoided perſecution. | 

1BELLER Jof libel] a defamer by writing, a lampooner. Our 
common /zbellers are as free from the imputation of wit as of morality. 
Dryden. | | 

Lise'LLo Habendo, Lat. [law term] a writ that lies, in caſe where 
a man cannot procure the copy of a libel from the hands of an eccle- 
Galtic judge. 4 pie ne 

L1'BELLOUsS, a. of the nature of a libel, abuſive, defamatory. 
Countenanced by a /ibe/lous pamphlet. Wotton. 

L1ses [in botany] the inner parts of plants or herbs, rind. 

LIBER [of liberando, Lat. delivering] a name of Bacchus. 

LisBE'ra [in old records] a livery or delivery of ſo much graſs 
or corn to a tenant, who cuts down or prepares the ſaid graſs or corn, 
and receives a ſmall portion of it as a reward or ny | | 

 Lr'serar, a. Fr. Sp. and Port. | /iberale, It. of liberalis, Lat.] 
1. Free, bountiful, generous, not parcimonious. 2. Not mean or 
low in birth, not low in mind. 3. Becoming a gentleman, gentle- 
man- like. 

LI BERAL Ares, ſuch as are fit for gentlemen and ſcholars; in oppo- 
ſition to mechanical arts; ſuch as depend more on ſpeculation than 
operation: as grammar, rhetoric ; allo painting, ſculpture, architec- 
ture, muſic. | | "+ 

LIBER LIT, or LYBERALNEss [/iberalite, Fr. liberalità, It. libe- 
ralidd d, Sp. lileralidade, Port. of liberalitas, Lat.] generoſity, bounti- 


fulneſs. 
{of 2 


L1BERALLY, adv. freely, bountifully, largely. God 
that giveth to all men /:bera/ly and upbraideth not. Sr. James. 

Lise'R14. Lat. [among the Romans) a feaſt held on the day where- 
in their children laid aſide their juvenile habit, and took upon them the 
garment called 7g lilera. 9 
_ Line'«Tas [among the Romans] the goddeſs of liberty, who had 
a temple at Rome, in which ſhe was worſhipped by the Romans; as 
ſhe was alſo by the Greeks, under the name of Eleutheria ; ſhe was 
repreſented in the form of a virgin, clothed in white, holding in 
0 right hand a ſceptre, and in her left a hat, with a cat before 

er. 

Lis ER TAS Fccleſſaſica [in old records] church liberty and eccle- 
fiaſtical immunities. This, at firſt, was no more than the right of in- 
veſtiture, but in proceſs of time it grew very great, and under ſome 
eweak governments extended ſo far, as to exempt the perſons and poſ- 
ſeſſions of the c/ergy from the civil power and juriſdiction. See DE- 
CRETALS, CATAPHRYGIANS, CREED, Ec. 

L1iBERATE Probanda, a writ for ſuch as were challenged for 
villains and offered to prove themſelves free, directing the ſheriff to 
=_ ſecurity of them to prove the ſame before the jultices of the aſ- 
1ze. 

LiBERTA'T1BUs Allocandis, Lat. a writ lying for a citizen or bur- 

eſs of any city, &c. who, contrary to the liberties of that city, &c. 
dae See by the king's juſtices, in order to have his privilege al- 
owed. | 

LER TATIBZus Exigendis, Ic. a writ whereby the king requires 
the juſtices in eyie to admit of an attorney for the defence of another 
man's liberty. | | 

L1'Be&TINE [{ibertin, Fr. of /ibertinus, Lat.] 1. One of a looſe 
debauched life and principles; a diſſolute and lewd liver, one who 
pays no regard to the precepts of religion, That word may be ap- 
plied to ſome few /ibertines in the audience. Collier. 2. One uncon- 
fined, one at liberty. The air a charter'd /ibertine is ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who lives without reltraint or law, Man the lawleſs /ibertine 
| woe rove. Rowe. | 

2 [with the Romans] a perſon legally ſet free from ſer- 
vitude, 


? rag. a man ſincerely believes, 


birth being the firſt ſtep to death. 


| contrary. Theſe planets which move upon 


Sp.] 


L IC 
LI ß ERTIxE [/ibertinns, Lat. in the civil law 3 
numized and ſet free from bondage, to which he Peron who is tha. 
man, or rather the ſon of a freedman, As er iar 3 On, a freed. 
trons. Hyliffe. " Sault their py 
L!'BERTINES, a feet of heretics who ſprung up in Þ | 
1524, from one Quintin a factor, and one Copin. land, A. 0. 
that whatever was done by man, was no ſin but to we? Maintal 
it ſo; they alſo aſſerted, that to live without any Mev et a thought 
to _— to the ſtate of innocency. tor faule 15 
1'BERTINISM, or LIBERTI'NITY, the 
is made fre. 1 + the Tate dr kim th Of a lng 
L1'BERT1N15M {of /ibertine ; with divines] is a falf 
hef and manners, which will have no other dependang þ 
cular fancy and paſſion; a living at large, or according 8 ut on park, 
clination, without regard to the divine laws; irreligion erer. 
of opinion and practice. That ſpirit of religion and { rt 
niſhed all at once, and a ſpirit of liberty and Libertini ound ty 
and profaneneſs ſtarted up in the room of it. Aebi, 0 dls 
LYBERTY [/iberte, Fr, liberta, It. libertad, Sp. £ 7 
a ſtate of being free from obligation, ſervitude or ae la] 
LiBERTY of Conſcience, a right or power of making profedion of 
a 


liberty of % 


 -LiserTyY 7 hold Pleas, ſignifies to have a court 
to hold it before a mayor, bailiff, &c, 

Lis ER TY [in ethics] is a faculty of the will, by wkia .n.. 
fites of Cn being given, Ty chu one or Ra " D 
objects propoſed, and reject the reſt; or if one object gy , my 
ee it may admit that, or not admit it; may do i G . 
reedom, as oppoſed to neceflity. Liberty is the Poker of an 1 
to do or forbear any particular action, according to the lemi 
or thought of the mind, whereby either of taem i; peed r 
other. Locke, See CIRCUMINCESSION, Effcient Caus 1 
Causz, GnosTics, and Synod of Dor. Aan 

LiseRTY [in ſpeaking] a free or eaſy way of expreſion 

LisER TY * a law ſenſe] 1. A privilege held by oran; apr 
tion, by which men enjoy ſome benefit beyond the ordinary lubjt 
exemption, immunity. Jury rega/ia, or any extraordinary {iy 
Davies. 2. Relaxation of reſtraint, 3. Leave, perniſioy | y 
take the /iberty to conſider. Locke, 

LIBERTY of the Tongue [in horſemanſhip} is a void ſpice kit in he 
middle of the bit, to give place to the tongue of a hor, wile bythe 
bits arching in the middle, and riſing towards the roofthe nou, 
1 various form of this /zberty of the lit, gives une to the 

It. 2 
LIET'DIx IST, . [of libidinaſus, Lat.] a ſenſualit dm uo gies 
himſelf up to his luſts, 

LiB1'p1xous, adj. [/ibidinoſo, It. and Sp. of /ibidiriu, Lat] lift, 
leacherous, lewd... Wanton glances, and /:br04 thoughts, Neri. 

L1B1'DINOUSLY, adv. [of libidinous] luſtfully, leacterouly, lewdly, 

Lis1'piousNess, luſtfulneſs, &c.. | 

LiB1'Do, Lat. luſt. a | | 

L181D0 [with phyſicians] any, ſtrong inclination, a5to forward the 
natural excretions by ſtool or urine ; to ſcratch in tho diltmpers that 
cauſe itching. | | | 

L1B1T1'Na [of /ibendo, Lat.] ſome ſay was Proferpina, others will 
have her to be Venus; the had a temple in Rome, in which the fu 
neral pomp was kept, and ſacrifices were there of:rel to her for the 
dead: the furniture for funerals was laid up there, to put perſons 1 
mind of mortality. She alſo preſided over birth a well a death ; the 


of ones oy, 24 


Li'siTUM, or Ad LizTuM, at your pleaſure lin nuit books) 
you may if you pleaſe. | 
L1sLoxG, a fort of herb. 

L1'sxa [with aftronomers] 
who characteriſtic is ( &). - + 
LiBRAa'RIAN [/ibrarius, Lat.] 1. A perſon 
2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. T 
a day, but this is the error of the /brarians. 
LiBRa'R11, thoſe perſons who tranſcribed in legt 
characters, what had been written by the notarii, in 00 
viations. i 7,7% Lat] a lucy 0 
LiBrary [/ibrarie, Fr. libreria, It. /ibraris, 85 able c 
place where books. are kept, a large collection of 5 
private; alſo the books themſelves, lodged in that ap%t ig and 
LiBRa'Ta Terre, a ſpace of ground containing 4 9% 


each oxgang 13 acres. * hold 
To L1'BRATE, verb act. [/ibro, Lat.] to poiſe, to balance 


| a. gluttc 
lon n 
ing {wee 
ſqueami 
commen 
delicate, 
Li'ck 
Lr'coz 
4 biza, La 
Y quorice 
$4 pod, cor 
Joined to 
Juorice x 
but with 
| taſte {wee 


one of the 12 ſigns of the zodiee, 


who looks after 2 library, 
here are but 0 tides in 
Broamt. 


egibe and beautiful 


5 and abbre- 


in equipoiſe. ing weighed 4 
Lis&a'Ton, Fr, [/ibratio, Lat.] 1. The ſtate ghd 2 | ky; Spa 
or balanced; but it is uſually uſed of the moe | ma) be fu | Ord 


endulum or weight hanging on a firing. 1 b 
+ the balance — the . of the 2 3 
LißSATIoN of the Moon = aſtronomy] _ | 
or trepidation of the moon, by which ſhe fem 1 ſometimes on df 
about her own axis, ſometimes from eaſt to We 3 1 t al 
make entire revolutions ; for the moon ma ceth vole 
tion, or a reciprocated motion on her own TT rn a9 ſ 
LiBRAT10N of the Earth, or Motion of L1BR 4 in its 000th © 
is that motion, whereby the earth is ſo peg ei world. 
the axis of it continues conſtantly —_— A 2 

LI BRA TOR, adj. balancing, playing like a 

Lick, plur. [of louſe] See LOUSE. 

Lice Bane, an herb. 

Licence, or Li'cense, fſubſt. Fr. 
licentia, Lat.] 1. Permiſſion, leave. 
ſelf. 44s. 2. Exorbitant liberty, 
reſtraint. A popular /icence is the many-hea 
A grant of permiſſion, power. A — 
o Licence, or To Li'cexss, verb 4, % 1 

1. Jo give licence, leave, or liberty, my 

8 Ee % blaſphemies. . un 
ant. And the preſs groan'd with /icens © his though 
ict at liberty. When he litted he could iche | 


[licenza, I. lere e 
1 ant 
Have licence 99. 1 | 


a 
contempt of leg 11e. N 
any. ; 
ded tyra 40 it 


fait 


Teyce and authority to practiſe in any art or faculty, 


= licke, Dan. flicka, Sa. laigwan, Goth.] 
tongue. 2. To lap, to take up with the tongue. 
the ſweet which is their poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Now ſhall this company /ick ap all that are round about us, as the 

{ ox liketh up the graſs. Numbers. 


| taſte ſweeter than ſugar. It grows w 


0 us from Spain and 


| COver o 


The lid of the cup. Addiſon. 2. The membrane, that when we ſleep 
| wink is drawn over the eye. Our eyes have /ids, - Ray. 


LI E 


5 is a h which ; 
: Lge e e of pm. whi licences were antientl 
_ the Greek poets, than are now allowed ; and, may not 
20, 7 1 no diſpenſation with the Hen preſent rules of ſpeech at 
* Thing were come to a fine paſs indeed, if a few MODERN 
ar jr 54 muſt be made the 7% and flandard by which to 
g the propriety or impropriety of expreſſion in the GREAT 

iquit | 4 | | ; 

net - endete [of licenſe] a granter of permiſſion ; 


mmonly a tool in power. > han it 
me [licencie, Fr. licenxiato, It. licenciddo, Sp. of licenci 


licenſe in foreign countries, 
1, low Lat.] 1. A man who uſes c 0 
o_ larly Spaniſh univerſities 2. A degree whereby 4p 2 
N ivinity, civil law, or phyſic. The degree of a licentiate or 
2 Ayliffe. Nt A barriſter in common law. 
LICENTIATE, With us, is nog uſed of a phyſician, who _ 
licence to practice, granted him by the college of phyſicians, or bi- 
joceſs. : EEE 
1 verb act. ¶ licentier, Fr.] to permit, to encou- 
rage by licenſe. The Icentiating of any thing that is coarſe. L. 
Efirange. * yo . P's, 8 Ff 
vr Ious, adj. I licencieux, Fr. Hicenzioſo, It. IAcencidſo, Sp. o 
A Lat) | a 4 leud, diſorderly, unreſtrained by law or 
morality. . 2. Preſumptuous, unconfined. The Tyber, whoſe licen- 
tious waves ſo often overflow'd. Ro/common. 12 ; 
Lick xriouslL x, adv. [of enen with too much liberty, with- 
out juſt reſtraint; ſee L1CENTIATE 3 2 ſo looſely, leudly. | 
Licz'xriousxzss [of /icentious] 1. Boundleſs liberty, contempt of 
juſt reſtraint. An effect 3 n and not of liberty. St. 
Looſeneſs, leudneſs, diſorderlineſs. | : 
b Len, Jh, [hce, Sax. ] a dead carcaſe. Whence Lichfeld, the 
feld of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, fo named from martyred 
chriſtians. | 0 RE 8 
LI cnEN, Lat. a ſort of tetter or ring-worm, a roughneſs and tu- 
mor in the ſkin, that itches very much, and diſcharges matter. 
LicnzEx, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb liverwort. 
Lrenrikro, a city of Staffordſhire, 118 miles from London. It 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Lee, ſends two members to 
parliament, and is, together with Coventry, a biſhopric. See the 
arms, Plate IX. Fig. 16. 335 
Lich Fowl. [ cancarr bindy, or rather lice-Eugely, Sax. birds 
who prey upon dead carcaſſes, or carrion] certain birds accounted 
unlucky or ill-boding; as the night- raven, ſcreech- owl, Oc. 
Lich Gate, a church yard gate, through which dead corps are 
carried. 
Lien Oaul, ſab. [of lich and owl] a ſort of owl, by the vulgar, 
ſuppoſed to foretel death. _ | | | 
Lick Vale [of lice, a dead corps, and pacian, Sax. to watch] 
the cuſtom; of watching the dead every night till they were buried; 


you take, of diſpenſing 


1 the word is ſtill retained in Scotland, and the cuſtom too. 


Li'chwarkE, an herb. * £48 
 Licira'pron, a ſetting out to be ſold to the higheſt bidder. | 

To Lick, verb act. [lecken, Du. Ger. and Teut. liccian, Sax. 
1. To paſs over with the 
Let them not /:c& 
3. To lick up ; to devour. 


Lick, /ub/t. [from the 8 a blow, rough uſage; a low word. 
nd gave me a /ick acroſs the face. Dryden. | 
LickERISsH, L1'cxERous, or L1'cxorisn [prob of liecena, Sax. 


a glutton, or of laecher, Su. lecker, Du. and Ger. nice, delicate, or 
loving niceties, &c, Mer. Caſaubon will have it e-, Gr.] 1. Lov- 
ing ſweet things, dainties, or tid-bits, nice in the choice of food. 
ſqueamiſn. A /:guori/o palate. L' Eftrange. 
| commendation whereof womankind is ſo /icheri/h. Sidney. 
delicate, tempting the appetite. With /ic4eri/þ baits, ff. to enſare a 
brute. Milton. 


2. Eager, greedy. Fit 
3. Nice, 


Lick EALISANESss [of Jicheriſs] love of dainties, niceneſs of palate. 
Li'coxice, Li'cxorisn, or L1quortsn Yve , Gr.  glycyrr- 


a, Lat, /quoricia, It.] a ſhrub, the root whereof is ſweet. Li- 

_ quorice hath a ilionaceous flower; the pointal becomes à ſhort 
pod, containing n 

WF Joined to the midrib, and are terminated by an odd lobe. Miller. Li- 
| -quorice root is lon 


ney-ſhaped ſeeds ; the leaves are placed by pairs, 


and ſlender, externally of a duſky reddiſh brown, 
ne yellow, full of Juice, void of ſmell, and of a 
ild in many parts of France, I- 
taly, Spain, and Germany. This root is excellent in coughs, and 
all diſorders of the lungs. The inſpiſſated juice of this root is brought 
Flolland, from the firſt of which places it ob- 
taned the name of Spaniſh juice. Hill. | 
Licros, Roman officers, who carried che axes and bundles of 
$ before the magiſtrates, a ſort of beadles that attended the con- 
lals to apprehend or puniſh criminals. - Lictors and rods the enſigns of 
eir power. Milton. G e 55 
Lip [bliv.or hlive, Sax. or lin, Goth, a gate, lied, Ger.] 1. The 
any thing, that which ſhuts down upon a veſſel, a topple. 


but within of a 


Lis, ſub ors lie, Fr. an ino 5 ted. with. 4 
Dy as 625 ab Kalt. 5 | y thing RT ans wu, ſome other bo- 


LS 


IE (in French heraldry} is uſed to expreth the firings that are to 


| #77 thing, Which the Engliſh expreſs by ſtringed. 


0 IE, verb neut. [leoxzan, Sax. loege, Dan. liuga, Su. liegen, 


| She. Wan, Ger. ] to ſpeak an unttuth, to utter . criminal falſhood. 


dI lie a ainſt my right? Job. A ads * 
wn flags ge. Ax. Ipeg, Dan. logn, Su. leugen, Du. leue- 
A oF, 1. K falſity; an untruth, ia criminal falſhood. When one 
undd Seiten or expreſſed, and the ſame thing not meant or in- 
vil — rb bl lie. _ - 2. Hy DO of falſhood. Men 

| | n experience the lie. A fiction. 
* No tho' the tale a /ie. Dryden. KF 9 8 


. | 


to ie at the mercy of the weather. 4dd'/or. 


his youth, which ſhall /ie down with him in the duſt. 756. 


1 TE 


To Liz, irr. verb neut. I lay, pret. IJ have lien, or lain, ir, part. 
af. [hcegan, Sax. ] 1. To lie horizontally. 2. To reſt, to lean upon. 
3. To be repoſited in the grave. I will /ze with my fathers, and thou 
ſhalt carry me out of Egypt. Geneſis. 4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture, 
My little daughter /zeth at the point of death. S/. Mark. 5. To paſs 
the time of ſleep. Lay down again and clos'd his weary eyes. Dry- 
den. 6. To be laid up or repoſited. Divers of them I have yet /- 
ing by me. Boyle. 7. To remain fixed. The recovering of Jamaica 
has ever lien at their hearts. Temple. 8, To reſide. If thou doeſt not 
well, ſin lieth at the door. Geneſis. 9. To be placed or ſituated. De- 
farts where there Jay no way. Wi/dom. 10. To preſs upon. Thy 
wrath /;eth hard upon me. P/a/ms. 11. To be troubleſome or tedi- 
ous. To employ thoſe hours that Jie upon their hands. Addiſon. 12. 
To be judicially fixed. What he gets more of her than ſharp words, 
let it ze on my head. Shakeſpeare. 13. To be in any particular tate, 
All ways do lie open. Shakeſpeare. 14. To be in a ſtate of conceal- 
ment. Many things in them lie concealed to us. Locke, 15, To be 
in priſon. 16, To be in a bad ſtate, Why will you „ie pining and 
pinching. L'Efrange. 17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed tate; Not 
18. To conſiſt. Diver- 
ſion may not lie in hard labour. Locke. 19. To be in the power of, 
to belong to. As much as in him es. Stillingflrer, 20. To be 
Charged in any thing; as, an action /zeth againit me. 21. To colt; 
as, X. lies me in more money. 22. To lie at; to teaze, to impor- 
tune. 23. 70 lie by; to reſt, to remain ſtill. 24. To lie down; to 
reſt, to go into a ſtate of repoſe. The leopard ſhall /ie down with the 
kid. J/aiah. 25. To lie down; to ſink into the grave. The fin of 
26. To 
lie in; to be in child-bed. 27. To lie under; to be ſubject to. A ge- 
nerous perſon will /e under great diſadvantage. Smalridge. 28. To 
lie upon; to become an obligation or duty. The chaige of ſouls lies 
upon them. Bacon, 29. Jo lie with; to converſe in bed. By this ring 
ſhe Jay with me. Shakeſpeare. ' 

To LIE under the Sea [with mariners] is ſaid of a ſhip, when her 
helm being made fait alee, ſhe Les fo ahull, that the ſea breaks upon 
her bow or broad- fide. 

Lizy, adj. {ſieve, Du. lieb, Ger. "_ Sax.] I had as Jie have 
the foppery of freedom as the morality of impriſonment. Shake/prare. 

Lite, adv. willingly. 

Lit'cancy, or Licz'axcy [/igence, Fr.] ſuch a duty or fealty as 
no man may owe to more than one lord ; and therefore moft com- 
monly taken for a true and faithful obedience of a ſubject to a ſove- 
reign prince; alſo the engagement of the ſovereign to protect his ſub- 

jects; ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the dominion or territory of the 
lege lord, | 

LI EOE, adj. [ligio,It. lige, Fr. of Jigius,low Lat. Iigandb, Lat. binding] 


1. Properly ſigniſies a vaſſal, who holds a fort of fee which binds him 


in a cloſer obligation than other people, ſubject. Whence liegeman 
for a ſubject. 2. Sovereign. [This fignification ſeems to have acci- 
dentally riſen from the former, the lord of liegemen being by miſtake 
called /iege-lord. Fohnſon] My lady liege. Dryden. God our liege lord. 
Grew. 

Lic, ſub." a ſovereign, a ſuperior lord. O pardon me, my 
liege. Shakeſpeare. 

5 [of liege and man] one who owes allegiance or homage 
to the liege lord, a ſubject. Then ſubjects and liege men. Spenſer. 

Liko Homage, a vaſſal was odliged to ſerve his lord towards all, 
and againſt all but his own father. | 

Lites Lord, one who acknowledges no ſuperior, a ſovereign prince; 
alſo the chief lord of the fee. | 

Tizcs People, are the ſubjects of a king, queen, or ſtate. 

Liz'ctr, ſubft. [of liege] a reſident ambaſſador. See Lecrs, 

Lien, part. pal. of lie. See To Liz. | 

Liex Perſonal [in law] a bond, covenant, or contract. 

Lien Real ſin law] a judgment, ſtatute, recognizance, &c, which 
oblige aid affect the land. 

Li, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſpleen or milt. 

LigNTE'RIC, adj. [/ientericus, Las.) Pertaining to a lientery, In 
lienteric and other like caſes. Grew. 

LIENTE'RiC, H. [from the adj.] one that is ſick of a lientery, 
0x0000t KoiMas, Ic. i. e. Where the belly is Lenteric, it is bad to admi- 
niſter 2 vomit in the winter ſeaſon. Hir roc. 4phor. 1. 3. p. 1249. 
Liz'nTERY' ¶Nerrepic, of Ar-, ſmooth, and erregon, Gr. a gut, lien- 
terie, Fr.] a kind of looſeneſs, wherein the food paſles ſo ſuddenly 
through the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown out by ſtool with little 
alteration. | 

In Liev, Fr. in the place, room, or ſtead of. In lieu of man's 
endeavours. Hooker. In ien of ſham increaie of dominion. Addiſon. 

Lizu convs, Fr. [in old law] a caſtle, manor, or other notorious 
place, well known to thoſe who dwell about it. 

_ Lievs, adv. willingly. I had as /zeve the town crier had ſpoke my 
lines. Shakeſpeare. See Lite. | 

LizUTE'NANCY [/ieutenance, Fr.] the office of a lieutenant. 

.  LiguTE'Nancy [of the city of once the body of lieutenants, a 
ſele& council of the officers'of the artillery company, and of the 
trained bands, who govern and order matters relating to the militia of 
it. The lieutenancy of our metropolis. Felton. | 
LIEVTENANT [of lieu, a place, and tenant, Fr. holding, or q. /o- 
cum tenens, Lat.] one who ſupplies the place of another, a deputy, 
one who acts by vicarious authority in war, an officer who holds the 
pcs of a ſuperior, and does his office when abſent, as a general has 

is ieutenant-generals, a colonel his lieutenant-colonel, and a captain 
ſimply his lieutenant. | 

LiEUTENANT General [in an army] a great commander, next in 

lace to the general, who commands one of the wings or lines in a 
attle; alſo a detachment or flying camp upon a march, and a parti- 
cular quarter at a ſiege. | | 

LizuTENANT General [of artillery] is an officer who is next to the 
general of the artillery or ordnance, and in his abſence has the charge 
of all that belongs to it. 1 04 | 

LIEUTENANT General [of the ordnance] is an officer, whoſe duty 
it is to receive all orders from the maſter, and to ſee them duly execu- 


hs 2M. Lixu- 


LIF 


Lixurzvaur Colonel of Foot, is the ſecond officer in the regiment 


he commands in the abſence of the colonel, and in a battle takes poſt. 


on the left of his colonel. | | 
L.xExUTENANT of Horſe, is the firſt captain of the regiment ; he com- 
mands in the abſence of the colonel, taking place of all the other cap- 
tains. | | 

LtiEUTENANT of a Ship, the officer next in place to the captain or 
chief commander of the ſhip. | ö 

Liz uTE “NAM TSI [of lieutenant] 1. The rank or office of lieu- 
tenant. a 

LIV TENAN T of the Tower of London, one who is to act under the 
conſtable for the time being, and to perform all bis offices: he is a 
juſtice of the peace for the counties of Middleſex, Kent, and Surry. 

Lie, plur. /ives [lifv, Dan. lif, Su. lip, or lyp, from lipian, Sax. 
to live, leven, Du. leben, H. Ger.] 1. Conduct, 2 manner of 
living, with reſpect to virtue and vice. 2. Livelineſs, ſpirit, vivacity, 
reſolution. Life and fire in fancy and in words. Felton. 3. The du- 
ration of animal being, or the ſpace of time that paſſes between their 
birth and death, the union and co-operation of the ſoul with body. 
The „ creature that hath /;/e. Genes. 4. The conſtitution, or 
the principle of heat and motion that animates bodies, and makes 
them perceive, act and grow. 5. Preſent ſtate, O Ae, thou no- 
thing's younger brother. Corey. 6. Enjoyment or poſſeſſion of ter- 

reſtrial exiſtence. Their complot is to have my /ife. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of /fe. And the warm life come iſſuing 
through the wound, Pope. 8. Condition, manner of living with re- 
ſpe& to happineſs and miſery. Such was the /:/e the frugal Sabines 
led. Dryden. g. Continuance of our preſent ſtate. The adminiſtra- 
tion of this bank is for /ife. Addiſon. 10. The living form, reſem- 
blance exactly copied. Galen hath explained this.point unto the /e. 
Brown. 11. Exact reſemblance. No character of any perſon ons 
ever better drawn to the life. Denham. | 
All that cheers or ſoftens /ifz. Pope. 
mon occurrences, the courſe of things. 
the world. Aſcbam. 

Lir E, a hiſtory or relation of what a man has done in his life-time, 
narrative of a life paſt, animated exiſtence, animal being. Full nature 
ſwarms with /ife. Thomſon. | 


12. General ſtate of man, 
13. Living perſon. 14. Com- 
Experience of % abroad in 


Animal LIFE, or Senfitive Lirk, the life of living creatures, con- 


ſiſting in the exerciſe of the ſenſes. 

Vegetative Lies, the life of trees or plants, or that faculty by 
which they grow. : þ | 
Where there's L1yz there's hope. 

Lat. Ægroto dum anime eft ſpes eft, Tull. ad. Att. Gr. Exvxideg 1 
22 cer g 0s Havre. Mythologiſts tell us, that when all evils 

ew out of Pandora's box, Hope was left behind at the bottom of it. 
The It. ſay as we; In fin che w fiato, v' ſperanxa. And ſo like- 
wiſe the Lat. Dum ſpiro, ſpero. We ſay in another proverb to the 
ſame purpoſe. | | 
Ik it were not for Hope the heart would burſt. 
L1ee conſiſts not in breathing, but in enjoying Lire. 
Martial ſays ; Non eft wivere ſed valere. No life without being in 


health. | 
| LieeBLoop [of life and blood] the vital blood, the blood neceſſary 
to life. With a warmth like that of /;/eblood. Spectator. 
LirE Everlaſting, a — 5 : ' R 
LI rEOIVINo, adj. [of life and giving] having the power to give 
life. That lifegiumng —4 Milton. 8] 5 * 1 
LirE Guards, ſoldiers who are 
prince. | 
Lies Rent, a rent or falary which a man receives for term of life, 
or for the maintenance of life, 
LET ESs, adj. [lipelear, Sax.) 1. Without life, dead. Ghaſtly 
with wounds and ele, on the bier. Prior. 2. Dull, ſtupid, without 
wer, force or ſpirit. A /ife/eſs king, a royal ſhade I lay. Prior. 3. 
B void of life. A Iifeleſi unactive heap of matter. Cheyne. 
LYiFELESLY, adv. - Behr without vigour, frigidly, jejanely. 
Lr'FrELEsNEsSSs [of lifeleſs] deadneſs, dullneſs, want of vigour. 
L1'FELIKE, adj. [of life and /ihe] like a living perſon, Minerva 
lifelike. Pope. e | 
Li'FEgsTRING [of /ift and firing] nerve, ſtrings imagined to convey 
life. The undecaying /:/zfrings of thoſe hearts. Daniel. | 
LryeTime [of /:fe and time) continuance or duration of life, Jor- 
dain talk'd proſe all his /ifetime, Addiſon. 67 
L1'FEWEARY, adj. [of /ife and weary] wretched, tired of living. 
That the /;/2weary taker may fall dead. Shakeſpeare. 125 
To Lirr, verb act. [lifte, lofter, Dan. Iyfta, Su. lever, Fr. levan- 
tar, Sp. and Port. /evare, It. and Lat.] 1. To raiſe or heave up from 
the ground, to hold on high. Prop'd by the fpring it s aloft the 
head. Dryden. 2. To bear, to ſupport : obſolete. Spen/er. ' 3. To 
rob, to plunder. If nightrobbers % the well-ſtor'd hive. Dryden. 4. 
To exalt, to elevate mentally. My heart was /if? op in the ways of 
the Lord. 2 Chronicles. 5. To rife in fortune. The eye of the Lord 
lifted up his head from miſery. Feclefafticus, 6. To raiſe in eſtima- 
tion. That we do offer diſgrace to the word of God, or /ift up the 
writings of men above it. Hooker. 7. To exalt in dignity ; with 25. 


the body guard of the king or 


See to what a height the Roman virtues /ift up mortal man. Audi ſon. 


8. To elevate, to ſwell with pride. Lifted up with pride. Timothy. 
9. 45 is ſometimes emphatically added to ut. Ariſe, /ift ap the lad. 
Geneſis. ö | | | 
Jo Lier, verb neut. to ſtrive, to raiſe by ſtrength. Strained by 
lifting at a weight too heavy, Locke. e . ION, n 
Lirr, /ub/t. 1. A raiſe, a hoiſt, the act of lifting up, manner of 
lifting;; Not the large ftride or high /if? that makes the ſpeed. Bacon. 
2. [In Scottiſh] the {ky. Thus, in-a ſtarry night, they ſay how clear the 
life is! 3. —— 
the whole force cannot be moved ; and figuratively any ſtate of impo- 
tence or inability. To help him out at a] dead 4%. Hudibras, 4 
Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or ſurcharge of any thing : as alſo if 
one be diſguiſed with much liquor, they ſay he has got his fe, or a 


eat lift. F-168 34 | | | 
rr, pry adj, [levans, Lat. levant, Fr} raiſing or heaving up. 
LiyTixG Pieces [in a clock] certain parts of it, which lift up and 
unlock the ſtops called detents. 


wa 


cation. 


bladder. Broaun. 


view. 


Our ſoul loat 


Dead //7 is an effort to raiſe what with 


L1G 


Liers Fin a ſhip] ropes pertaining to the ar 
uſe 5 to It, he are hal hi hero lower, * Ul yudz; the 
1'FTER [of /ift] one that lifts. The /; Hot 
Pſalms. 1 05 8 5 | ter up of mine bead 
To Lic, verb neut. [ligan, Sax. Tigger, Dan. | 

Ger. liegen, H. Ger.] b ie in or on any — 8 and L, 
wild beaſts /iggen in wait. Spenſer. Oc. May 
5 Li'camenTs, Fr. [ igamenti, It. ligamenta, Lat.] thoſe thi 
tie or bind one part to another, in popular or poetical lan ings that 
| LicamenTs [with anatomiſts] 1. Are parts of an anim * 
middle ſubſtance, between a cartilage and a membrane b 1 of 
than a niembrane, but ſofter than a cartilage ; whoſe "py arke 
and ſtrengthen the juncture, eſpecially of bones, to Prevent th to gi 
| ee CoxenDix, and there placing a full op, after wn 
tur.] read VesaLit opera, &c. 2. Bond, chain, entan "ay 
Then the ſoul beginning to be freed from the JI ganent of t L 
W like herſelf. Aadiſon. © boq 
 Ticame'nta Ureri, Lat. in anatomy] the liga 

See Fal LOPIAN Tubes. 8 7a Bament of the woah, 

'Licams'nTar, or Licamr'nTous, adj, compoſing a 


The urachos or /igamental paſſage is derived from the Mrs 
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Licame'nTUM Ciliare [in anatomy the ligament of the exe 

4 n Lal 1 The a of — or N 
ate of being bound. It is the /egation of ſenſe, but the liher, , 

fon.” Adibe. i e 

L1eaTure. 1. The act and manner of diſpoſing x ; 
bandages for cloſing wounds, and performing as ws A 
Bon By ſtrong /igature and compreſſion. Arbuthnor, 2. Any tin 
ound on, bandage. Do but take off the /igature, it will beat imme. 
diately. Ray. 3. The ſtate of being bound, They let it paſs toy 
ſoon, and contract no /igature. Mortimer. 

LicaTuRE [with myſtic divines] a total ſuſpenſion of the foperi 
faculties or intellectual powers of the ſoul. g 

LicaTUREs [in the Greek tongue] characters made to epreß ty 
or more Greek letters together. : 

LicaTures {with ſurgeons} bandages or fillets of cloth or lie, 
for binding the arm, and facilitating the operation of bleeding, 

LicaTures [with mathematicians) are compendious notes or ch. 
rafters, by which are repreſented the ſums, differences or reftangks of 
ſeveral quantities, 

Licatures [with printers] types conſiſting of two letters, 2 4, 


F., Dh ſi, f., f, ft. 
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Licts [in horſes] a diſtemper, being little bladders or puſtles u. L leur. ro 
der the lips. | | active. 
Licur {leohe, Sax. luis, Su. licht, Du. and Ger. In, Fr, nr. roo- 


luce, It. lux, Sp. and Port. lux, Lat.] 1. Is either the (enlaton that 
ariſes from beholding any bright object, as the ſun, a lang & ail. 
led primary light ; or elſe it is the cauſe of that ſenſation; thatqulity 
or action of the medium of ſight by which we ſee. 2, [lunination of 
mind, inſtruction, er Diſcerned by the 17 ef nature, 
Hooker. 3. The part of a picture which is drawn with bright colours, 
or that on which the light is ſuppoſed to fall. Never admit two equal 
lights in the ſame picture. Dryden. 4. Reach of knovledge, mental 
Iſlands wel contents that hitherto were not come to 50, Ju- 
con. 5. Point of view, ſituation, direction in which the light fall. 
To conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all its artet 
lights. _ 6. Explanation. I have endeavou'd throughout 
this diſcourſe, that every former part might give rength unto all that 
follow, and every latter bring ſome /ight unto all before, Hooker, 5 
Any thing that gives light, a pharos, a taper. Fixing ſome mar 
like /ights upon a coaſt, Temple. 1 
Lich, ach. [lihx, leohr, Sax. læt, Dan. lactt, Su. i 0 
L. Ger. leicht, H. Ger. /eger, Fr. leggiero, It. /iger0, Sp. en ; 
lewis, pg 1. Not heavy, not tending to the centre Vi pou 
force. And ſoft with hard and /ight with heavy mint. 227 1 . 
burthenſome, eaſy to be worn or carried or lifted. The 88 
ſtronger the greater the | pi Tufſer. 3. Not affifie, mw 3 
endured. Every /ight and common thing, incident into any 5 1855 ; 51 4 0 
man's life. Hooker. 4. Eaſy to be performed, not diffult = ny | 8 
ble. The taſk was /ight. Dryden. 5. Eaſy to be afted 1 And ee 
tion now and fit for uſe. Drydn. b. Nera 0 ac 
gt horſemen. Knulls, 75 gun. } kg 8. 
quick, nimble. Afahel was as /ight of foot as a wild we. "Tamar bulk) th, 
8. Unencumbred, unembarraſſed, free from impediments het 0 fly from th 
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trials. Boyle. 
th this /ight bread. Nambers. : 
influence, unſteady, looſe, unſettled. Light of __ la: 
Shakeſpeare. 12. Gay, airy, without dignity or ſoli 115 | 
neca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Hl 
Not chaſte, not regular in conduct. A light wife 
huſband. Shakeſpeare, 14 [From L1GHT, ſubft 


ſoon as the morning was /ight. - Genefis. 15. joy where; 
whiteneſs. A /ght Neves clay. Woodward. | liebt, eber | 
by colloquial corruption] ligt 


Licnr, adv." [for lig 
ly. Shall we ſet /ght by that cuſtom of reading. 
LicaT gains make a heavy purle, FR hoſt account 
That is, a ſmall profit and a quick return, turns — 6% 8 . le 
which experience has ſufficiently verify'd. - 7 Jos; neliocri 
petit gain remplit (fills) Ia bourſe. And fo the It. guad 

tono la * | ; int one's dun it- 

To fland in one's own Licar, that is, to act aga 
tereſt, .-. ,75 11] ney”. all ue 

Lionr Horſe 5 military affairs] horſe 


Hooker. 


fire, wg mopagy 2, _—Y —_ 
luminate. 4. Up is emphatically joined. y 
world i to 0: of ded”: 5. [From the ad J to _ 4 of ber 108 
make more light, to lighten, And /ight this Wet 
Spenſer. e 


„ chan To 1 verb. a2. .| | + thy „lila, 
bier „ e d ane dg of heap, or Tits ch wn, 
1. To happen, to 3 £ 4. could not rationally take the bulk not of them all /iked, Knolles. 2. To approve, to view with appro- 
cel of that 1 354 eſſence. Locke. 2. To light, f. e. bation, not fondneſs. 'Tho' they did not J;ke the evil he did, yet they 
and f * 2 255 to get off horſe-back, to get down from liked him that did the evil. Sidney. 3. To pleaſe, to be agreeable 
ho alight [of 21107 57 down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings, to; now obſolete ; generally in an imperſonal form: It /iked her to 
ere He lghtea cular direction. | include the ſame within one entire leaſe. Bacon, | 
. To fall in any 1 4 curvets, and rais'd upright, To Like, verb neut. 1. To be pleaſed with; having of before the 
10 il feet before. Dryden. FER | N 28 N ; . N Of 2 thing _ _ of 1 
| ; find themſelves grieved on whom- by any means /z#e. Hooker, 2. To chuſe, to liſt, to be 
1 70 al, e 3 2 15 fall, . reſt, SES upon, as a e! The man /ikes not to take his brother's wife. Deutero- 
40 5 ON e. She /ghts on that and this, and taſteth all. * N „ | | Re | 
1 e, Oc. | 457 e OE 3 br aj. . Wane to be ar, 
Cr 7 Without weight. 2. Without deep comelineſs ; obſolete; only among the Scots, 2. Appearance, ſhew z 
Far apy Nee of courſe. If 55 obſolete. 3. Reſemblance, likeneſs ; obſolete. 4. Probability, veri- 
pw p 0 publickly but five words, one of them * a va 34 Wy appearance of truth. Probability or /ikelihood of danger. 
f the church. Hooker. 4. Without reaſon, ot ꝶ ff | | 3 
1 4 0 — 2 5 reaſonable occaſion to neglect it. Taylor. 5. To Li kEx, verb act. [likne, Dan. likna, Su. vergelrkken. Du. and 
1155 without affliction. Seeming to bear it Jg th. wget L. Ger. 1 780 gh. to 7 ee as _— apes 
Wt lishtly diſpoſed, I could ſtill to compare with, Likening him to a ſinging man of Windſor. Shake- 
ha 3 175 Nimbl 6; A, ber, nor heavily Jpeare. | | . 
| 1 8. Gail airily, with levity, without heed or care, L1xeness [of lite; zelicneyye, Sax.] 1. Reſemblance, fimili- 
ET” land come, LIGHTLY go. See BELLY. | _ 3 is a kind of N _ the life, where —_ is 
| 7 b neut. [of leohx, hlex, liz, dax.] 1. To ouble ſort of likneſs, a good one and a bad one, Dryden. 2. Form, 
her genie egy . Te. of lihzan, 8. to ſend forth appearance. An enemy in the /4e/ine/5 of a friend. L Eſtrange. 3. 
hes out of the clouds, to flaſh with thunder. 2.0 W _ Fx who reſembles another. I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. 
ene! h. St; Luke, 3. To ſhine like lightning. is eye, bright or. 4 3 2 | 
2 hebrew for. Shakeſpeare. at's [From light} to fall or li . 15 "ug 1 1 ON . 3 
: oh | . Common Prayer. Hen, Du. gelzk, L. r. gleich, I. r.] I. Bein . 
e e To 3 to illu- of, reſembling, having reſemblance. Whom art thou /ke in thy 
Ne. Liehten my ſpirit with one clear heavenly ray. Dawies. 2. greatneſs. Ezekzel. 2: Equal, of the ſame quantity. More clergy- 
unload, to exonerate. The mariners were aftaid; and caſt forth men were impoveriſhed by the Iate wat than ever in the /ike ſpace 
wares that were in the ſhip into the fea, to /ighten it. Fonah. 3. before, Sprat. 3. [For likely) probable, credible; It is like that the ex- 
Emake leſs heavy. 4. To cheer, to exhilerate. Few tragedies periment would have been effectual. Bacon. 4. Likely, in a ſtate 
I ſucceed in this age, if they are not lengtbened with a courſe of that gives probable expectations. This is, I think, an improper, tho? 


Bo Pa frequent uſe. Zohn/ſor. Many were not eaſy to be governed, nor /ike 
cures [lichter, Du. ligtare, Su.] a large veſſel to carry goods to conform themſelves to ſtrict rules. Clarendon. 55 
water, a heavy veſſel into which ſhips are unloaded and light- LIEBE, /abf. [this ſubſtantive is feldom, more than the adjective, 


| | | uſed elliptically, She /ke for the like thing, or the like perſon] 1. Some 
WcirERMan [of lighter and man] one who manages a lighter. perſon or thing reſembling another. Every Ji&e is not the ſame. Shake- 
. | | fpeare; 2. Near approach, a ſtate like to another ſtate. A ſenſe com- 
WH r-FINGERED [of light and Anger thieviſh, nimble at contri- mon but not juſt. ; Report being carried ſecretly from one to another 
*. | | in my ſhip, had ar IO been my utter N W. 1 
reo, , of debe and foot] nimble in running or dan- Like, adv, 1. In the ſame manner as. Like as a father pitiet 
dive. eg. [of lig fe ] 8 his own children. P/alms: 2. In ſuch a manner as befits. Be ſtrong 
ur. roor, /ub/, veniſon; a cant word. Ee] and quit yourſelves like men. 1 Samuel. 3. Likely, probably, A 
WGir-HEADED, adj. [of Iigbt and bead] 1. Unſteady, looſe; popular uſe not analogical. 5 CO HE , 
es, weak. Light-beaded weak men. Clarendon, 2. Deli- LI“KELY, a. [of like] 1. Such as may be liked, ſuch as may 
WE diſordered in the mind by diſeaſe. pleaſe; obſolete. 2: Probable, ſuch as may be thought or believed, 
rnb rbn E38 [of /ight-headed] deliriouſneſs, diſorder of ſuch as may be thought more reaſonbly than the contrary. 
Wd. , Oh he2 33 | L1kELY, adv. probably, as may reafonably be thought. He was 
0s: [of Ig and hue] an high building, at the top of likely ignorant of nothing. Glanville. Ty | 
ts are hung to guide ſhips at ſea. | | | Jake Arches, or Lix E Arts [in projections of the ſphere] are parts 
W7:L:ccep. [of Ig and /eg] nimble. ſwift. Light-legged of leſſer circles, which contain an equal number of degrees with the 
got the middle ſpace. Sidney. correſponding arches of great ones. | 

Like Figures] [in geometry] are ſach as have their angles equal, 
and the fides about thoſe angles proportional. Wy | 
Like ſolid Figures [in geometry] are ſuch as are contained under 
the like planes equal in number. | 
Like Quantities [in algebra} are ſuch as are expreſſed by the ſame 
letters equtally repeated in each quantity ; thus, 2# and 3 a and 
4 4% and 6 dd, are like quantities; but 2 6 and 3 46, are unlike quan- 


ETLESS [of /ight| wanting light, dark. | 
kT-MiNDED {of Jight and mind] unſettled, unſteady. He 
baſty to give credit is /ight-minded: Eccle/iaſtes. | 

ETNING [from /ighten, lightening, or lightning, Eng. lreungs 
; A flaſhing of light or fire out of the clouds, the flaſh thar 
nies thunder. Lightning is a great flame very bright, extend- 
ty way to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting upwards and there 


""—E - * 


| ſo that it is only momentaneous, Muſchenbroek; 2. Mitiga- tities, | 
T nement. A /ightning before death. Addiſon. IEE Signs ſin algebra] are when both are affirmative, or both 
˖ Fruxss Levitas, Lat. lihrne ye, or lyhxne ye, Sax.) 1. The Hegative ; thus 16 4 and + 4 have like ſigns, but + 12 4 and — 
t weight, which cauſes the haſting of a body upwards, by rea- 2 4 have unlike. N | : TT 
x b rarity and ſubtility. 2. Levity.  Lixtwise, adv. [of like and wiſe; ligerwiis, Dan. gleitheweile, 
R xs [of leohrnepye, Sax.] 1. The oppoſite of darkneſs. Ger.] alſo, in like manner, moreover, too. So was it in the decay 
f pſtancy, unſteadineſs. _ Lightre/s and unconſtancy in love. of the Roman empire, and /Jikewviſe in the empire of Almaigne. 
= 3. Unchaſtity, want of conduct in women. The opinion of Bacon. _ ; bs > | 
y embolden'd ſuch bale fancies towards me. Sidney, 4 Liane, adj. [perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is agreeable to the ſight, 
4 W_n1mbleneſs, 1 4. a Jobnſon] being in a ſtate of plumpneſs, plump. Why ſhould he ſee 
re, boo named prob. as being the lighteſt parts of an animal your faces worſe /iking than the children which are of your ſort. 
i, poſed to be called ſo from their lightneſs in proportion Deuteronomy. , | | : 
u- 7 BE ] the lungs, the organs of breathing. The complaint Lic ive, /ubP. [of ike] 1. Good ſtate of body, plumpneſs. Their 
to V trom, the /ights, Hayward. | | young ones are in good /iking, they grow up with corn. Feb, 2. 
n- Fs in architecture] the openings of doors, windows and State of trial. 3. Inclination. 5 
fs. ces through which the light hath paſſage. _ Lr'Lacn Tree, a, tree bearing blue, white or purple flowers. | 
0 P lin painting] thoſe parts of a piece that are illuminated, L1LiTH [7pHD5, prob. of 50, Heb. night} the Jews hae 4 
j An. . expoſed to the luminary, by which the piece is notion that ſhe was Adam's firſt wife, and by pronouncing the name of 
de Vivid — and which, for that reaſon, are painted God, flew away into the air. This th they imagine to be a ſpec- 
13+ * * * ; | tre, that kills or carries away young children in the night; and there 
ay 1 Wiz (of light] 1. Luminous, not dark, not opaque, not fore, as a charm againſt her, it is a cuſtom to throw into the four cor. 
* BY walls make rooms more Iighiſome than black. Ba- ners of a chamber, where a Jewiſh woman lies in, a paper with theſe 
ng to 5 Y, de W the power to cheer. That ligbtſome af- words in it; Adam and Eve, Lilith, get the out, | 
_ 7 wherein, God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe him. Li1a'ceovs [/iliacens, Lo of, 8 to, or like a ry, | 
3 1259 716 2 1 | . L1Liit, adj. {of lily] embelliſhed with lilies. Ladons Ilie banks 
* — ligbiſome] 1. Luminouſneſs, not opacity, not ng 1 | 9 o m * | 
: A neſs, The lightſomeneſ; of our air, Cheyne, LrLiiv, Lat. the lily; See Lixv. TE UP | | ; 
170 lu 700 timent, levit y. 0 Lil Iiun Convallium, Lat. [with botaniſts) lily of the vallies. See 
e; 1. * the Auers ales, an the wood of aloes, a valua- LII v af the Valley. | | A 
ul. Ws, adj th Q n aloes, umbers, | ON | L':1LLY, or LI LY, ali. lilie, gax. lilia, Su. lifie, Dan. Du. and 
a i r perta; ing 8 Fr. ligneus, from lignum; Lat. wood] Ger. /i/ium, Lat.] a beautiful flower. B 


| woody, reſembling wood. Being of -DAF 4. [ lilio narci foreign fl | 
Mew nate go LIL r- DAT TODIL, ſubſp." [lilio narcifſus} a foreign flower. 
a , | 31S 27 & 2) th LiLY-HYACINTH, ſubſe. [lilio Hacintbus] a flower compoſed of 
& ki J at, [in medicine] a wood of great efficacy ſix leaves, ſhaped like the flower of hyacinth. 
8 n is R | Lily of the Valley, or May-lily, A. Hlium convallium] a flower 
2 i wet wood, of which the oil of rhodium which conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, and divided at top into 
andun, ls ien big... 11.2 - fix ſegments. i | 
dans. ems Lire, Lat. the wood commonly cal.” I. T. LW IX IB, ad [of % and liver] cowardly, white-livered, 
q horſes] " diſear y 110 hard wood. 1, ++. Audily-livered, action - taking knave. Shakeſpeare: | 2 
1 3 bladders or puſhes within the Lima, the capital of a province of the {ame name, and alſo of the 
Nag 5 r whole kingdom of Peru, in South America; and was anciently me 
cap 
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LIM 


capital of the Incas, or Indian monarchs. Lat. 120 30“ S. Long. 
5 W. | 
l Lina“ eEOus [of limax, Lat. a ſnail] of or pertaining to ſnails. 
Linx“ Tiox, Lat. [with ſurgeons] the ach of filing of bones, &c. 
Lrmituke [/imatura, Lat.] powder or duſt which comes from 
filing, the filings of any metal. | 
Lins [of lemme, Dan. lem, Su. lim, Sax. and Scottiſh] 1.A member, 
a jointed or articulated part of an animal body. 2. [/imbe, Fr. limb us, 
Lat.] an edge, a border of any thing. A philoſophical word. The 
colours emerged out of the whiteneſs,” the violet and the blue at its 
inward /imb, and at its outward limb the red and yellow. Newton. 3. 
[With mathematitians] the utmoſt end or border of an inſtrument, as 
an aſtrolabe, &c. alſo the circumference of the original circle in any 
projection of a ſphere upon the plane. 4. [With aſtronomers] the ut- 
moſt edge or border of the body, or diſk of the ſun and moon, when 
either is in an eclipſe. : | 
To Lius, werb act. [of the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with limbs. They 
limb themſelves. Milton. 2. To pull limb from limb, to tear aſun- 
der. | | | | 
_ . Limes [corrupted by popular pronunciation from alembic ; alem- 
Bicus, L. Barb. alembic, Fr.] a ſtill. 
 LtmseD, adj. [of /imb] formed with regard to limbs. 
 LiMBER, adj. (prob either of lencken, Du. and Ger. to bow or 


bend, or of Hinder, Fr. ſoft] pliable, ſupple, apt to bend or flag, liche. 


He had tried and found him a prince of /imber virtues. Wotton. 

LIEBER Holes [in a _ little ſquare holes cut out in all the 
ground timbers, next to the keel, to let water paſs to the well of the 
ump. 


| Ly MBERNESS [of /imber] pliableneſs, aptneſs to be bowed or 
nt. 

In Li1'mso, Lat. [in priſon ; eo quod fit limbus inſerorum. Du Cange] 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither pleaſure 
nor pain: popularly hell. As far from help as /imbo is from bliſs. 
Shakeſpeare. A limbo large and broad. Milton, 2. Any place of 
miſery and reſtraint. Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor J 
am left in Ambo. Dryden. 5 | 

LimBvus, Lat. [with mathematicians] the limb or utmoſt edge of 
an aſtrolabe, or other mathematical inftrument. See Lims. 

Limzus Patrum, [is ſo called, becauſe it is /irbus inferorum] the 
edge, brink or border of hell. See Liuno. 

LIAuBVUS Patrum [according to the notion of the Roman Catholics] 
the place where the deceaſed patriarchs reſided till the coming of our 
Saviour; and alſo the place where our Saviour continued, from the 
time of his death to his reſurrection. [See BeaTieic Yiffon and Gvos- 
Tic compared] and where the ſouls of infants who die without bap- 
tiſm are received; who have not deſerved hell, as dying in innocence; 
nor are fit for heaven, becauſe of the imputation of original ſin. See 
Fx DERAL Head. | h | 
* Limes [hm, zely man, Sax. to glue] 1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn 
over twigs, Which catches and entangles the "mp 7 of birds that light 
upon it. 2. Matter of which mortar is made, ſo called becauſe nted 
in cement. 3. [Liim, Du. and L. Ger. leim, H. Ger.) ſtone, of 
which (being burnt) mortar is made. 

LiIAuE, a borough and ſea-port town of Dorſetſhire, 
London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Lime Tree, or Linden [lind, Sax. with botaniſts] 1. A tree bear- 
ing white ſweet flowers; the linden or teyl-tree. The flower conſiſts 
of ſeveral leaves placed orbicularly in the form of a roſe, having a 
jong narrow leaf growing to the footſtalk of each cluſter of flowers, 

rom whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which becomes teſticulated, of one 
capſule, containing an oblong ſeed, The timber is uſed by carvers 

and turners. "Theſe trees continue found many years, and grow to a 
conſiderable bulk; Sir Thomas Brown mentions one in Norfolk x- 
teen yards in circuit. Miller. 2. [Line, Fr.] a fort of limon. z. 
[Limon, Fr. lime, It.) mud or clay. © : 

To Liu, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. ʒeliman, Sax. to glue] 1. To 
daub with lime. Thoſe twigs in time will come to be ne L E- 
range. 2. To entangle, to enfnare in general. They are /imed with 
the twigs that threaten them. SHateſpeare. 3. To cement. Who 
gave his blood to /zme the ſtones together. Shakeſpeare. 4. To ma- 
nure ground with. lime. 4 6 

To Liu, or To Line, verb neut. [prob. of Iigner, Fr. Minſoew] 
to couple as dogs do. | | teh 

. Liv Bus, or Tevig, a device for catching of birds, by a twig 


daubed with bird-lime. | 
LaME-KILN [of line and Aila] a kiln or furnace where ſtones are 


burnt to lime. 
Liwt'xT1vs [of /imen, Lat. a threſhhold] the god of threſholds 


a among the Romans. ü 
Lives [/imier, Fr. a blood-hound] a large dog for the hunting of 


a boar. | | 
" Liwg-STONE [of /ime and fone} the ſtone of which lime is made. 


LiME-waTER, a Lime-water, made by pouring water upon 
quick-lime, with ſome other take off its ill flavour, is 
of great ſervice internally in all cutaneous eruptions and diſeaſes of 
the lungs. Hill. 

Lym [/imite, Fr. It. and Sp. of /imitis, gen. of limes, Lat.] a 
bound, boundary or border, utmoſt reach. The whole limit of the 
mountain round about. Exodus. | 5 

To Limit [/imiter, Fr. limtar, Sp. of /imitare, Tt. and Lat.] 1. To 
{ct limits or bounds, to confine, to ſhut in boundaries, to reſtrain, to 
circumſcribe, not to leave at large. A limired monarch. ' Swift. 2. 
To reſtrain from a lax or general fignification. 


- LivaiTa NEOUS, adj. [/imitaneus, Lat.] of or pertaining to bounds 


or frontiers.” | Lal 
 LimiTaRY, adj. [of izmes, Lat.] belonging to the limits or bounds; 
alſo placed at the boundaries as a gnard or ſuperintendant. 
LiwiTa'T10N, Fr. [limitazione, It. Aimitacion, Sp. of limitatio, Lat.] 
1, The act of limiting, ſetting bounds to, refiriftion, circumſeription. 
2. Confinement, from a lax or undeterminate ſenſe or meaning. Re- 
ſtraints and /imitations all principles have in regard of the matter 
whereunto they are applicable. Hooker. © 
LIAITATIOR of Are [law term] a certain time ſet down by the 


\ 


144 miles from 


Natute, wherein a man muſt alledge himſelf or li 


LIN 


nds, ſued for by writ of afſize. iu neſs bl 
Li'urD Problem in geometry] ſuch a one whi 
only ſolution, or which can be done only one . has by one 
To Linn po emuminor, Fr. to adorn books with 
Sp. illumino, Lat.] to colour or illuminate Prints or + 0 
water colours; alſo to paint to the liſe in creon en prin 
Emblems /imned in lively colours. Peacham. oll colous, Ee 
Lru vx [corrupted from enlumineur, Fr. one who d 
with initial pictures, luminadur, Sp. of illuminate l Sis 
2 and e a 4 4p e That divers e, = kg 
without either c r f 1 
_ opy or deſign, ſhould draw the fame pitture Ch 
e Fr. 3 It.] See Lenox. 
IMONA'DE, Fr. [/imonada, Sp.] a ; | 
water and ſugar. be n cable liquor mate o la, 
Lino'nia, Lat. [ yiepona, Gr.] the anemony, 


been ſeized of lands, ſued 


tes books 


emom, Or Wind. 


flower. | 
Lino'siTY [/imofita, It. of limits, Lat.] f 
L1movs [limoſo, It. of bogs Lan? l 5 2 = n 
muddy and /imcus matter brought down by the Nilus, 55. J e 
Lime, adj. [impio, It.] 1. Weak, vapid. The cb ct. 
and the fleſh of him is not firm, but /imp and taſtes, Fi g 
2 -j uſed. in ſome provinces, and in Scotland, for liber, * th 
To Ltur, verb naut. [of limp-healr, Sax. lane |; f be 
or go lame, When Pings which is riches, is G ſur 
limps and goes ſlowly. Bacon. | * 
Lurz r, Aas. a kind of ſhell-fiſh. Ainſuntl. eq 
dang of See LyMPiympucrs, 
I'MP1D,adj. [of /impide, Fr. limpid;, It. Inti, Lat | hou 
tranſparent. The ſprings which EM clear, fi, and * 1 
thick and turbid. © Woodward. 20n 
L1Myipxess [of /impid] clearneſs, purity, tranſparency, BY. 
LtYmMPiNGLY, adv. [of /imp] in a lame, halting mane: dial 
Li'MerTupe [/impitude, Lat.] clearneſs, pureucl, to ti 
Li'urxEss [of /imp] limberneſs. L 
Lrmy, adj. [of lime] 1. Viſcous, glutinous. Ard zm hy whe 
winges twain in /imy ſnares. Sper/er. 2. Containing line, Buri foun 
in ſome /imy ſoil. Greev. | an þ 
To Lin, verb neut. [ablinnan, Sax.] to flop, do giro. to b. 
Lina'rta, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb toad-fay, , Li 
Lina'rtum, Lat. a flax plat, where flax is ſoun, 2 
Li xc Pin, or Lins Pin [of a cart, wagoon, & a0 on put = 
that keeps the wheel on the axle-tree. | 1 
Li'xcolx, the capital city of Lincolnſhire, ſnted on the ie 45 . 
Witham, 128 miles from London. It is the fe of a bibo, gig T t 
title of earl to the noble family of Clinton, and cad e menden FA 155 
parliament. See the arms of this biſhopric, Pur II. Fig. 19. in : by 
Li'ncor.ns41RE, one of the largeſt counte:in England; dine 1 6 
from Northamptonſhire on the ſouth, by de Her Welland; 2 of be 
from Yorkſhire on the weſt, by the Humber: 1 ha the Germ 3 
ocean on the eaſt, and on the weſt is boundce by fone pers of ter gong yy 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Rucandihve, It fe 5 
two members to parliament. | made b 
Li'xcTvus, Lat. a licking or fucking, | 1 the ph 
LincTvs, /ub/. {from ſinctum, ſup. of g, Lat. in pharmac N 
medicine to be licked up by the tongue. Da) 1 Line 
Li'nven Tree [hndb, Sax. of linden Ger. and — hn one wor 
teyl, or lime tree; ſee LIuE. Hard box and linden of à Per! which 2 
Dryden. 2. A tree bearing ſweet flowers. 1140 maintain 
Ling [Igne, Fr. linba, 1 linea, It. Sp. and W - works. 
words in writing or printing, as much 25 1s _— Nat Fins 
to the other, a verſe. In the preceding line Ulyſies fe 1 | work or 
Broome. 2. Extenſion as to length. In curve os 1A | to ſecure 
fender ſtring. A Hine ſeldom holds to frew. 1 ocean my form: 
We, as by lit ” 1 contraval 


Line « 


Dryden. 5. The ſtring that 
ments or marks in the hand or face. ie of wins of a bulle 
to, here's a ſimple ine of life, here's a ſmal ridings as J face of t 
 ſpeare. 7. Delineation, ſketch. Railing a "tne. f. Ling 7 
drawn you here the lines of. Temple. 8. 1 10. le of the 
thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy Iine. Pt 3 m of afoot cleſs w 
meaſure] the 1 zth part of of an inch, 0! 40 750 onder. d Ft Ling 
Method, diſpoſition. Office and cuſtom in f ine. when | wa of 
| ew 


12. Extenſion, limit. 13. Equator, qu". 1, either n 

below the line deſcends. Creech. 14. P98"! uch. 16 

ing or deſcending. 15. A line 1s one rents Tint or flax Ifen 

| nan a letter; as Iread your Lues. I. 
t 


LINE 
» Mac 


LIxxS 


J = i length only, vr | cut 
Line {in geometry] quantity extended in ">", Fa pa | Cut toway 
ther ay San and i? formed b) 59 2 ft bolt Lines 
Curved Line, or Crooked Ling [in nee | 1 to 
are not equally placed between the two ee. line vba fe Benin, 
ht Line, or Strait Line [in geomen | | ia 
, es Or en Se 2 


Ri 
l placed between 
L1 hel Foy ok a pH 
ſefors, which running parallel a 8 * 
and is called Gunter s line, he being the 18 m_ a weve 
Lixs [in military affairs] ſignihes wn TT 
for battle; the front bein ee lines are, i, the an; 


the two extrem nters, C. 
7 he and 


: laced on Ct 
line uſually Þ dem, ſew" 


to prevent its being, _ We hele | 
main body; and 3dly, the rear. „ omg] 2000008 
Line of the aa of a Place! I. on deen f, 


Ptolemaic ſyſtem, is a right line, | 
tric, to the centre of the planet. 1 5 ga abe { 


Ling of the Apſes [in aſtronomy 
centre ofthe oh} * that of the 3 tore of hf * 
are the one the apogee, and the other 12 jioe 

Line of the Apogee * Planet — N of the apo 
the centre of the world, through the Po on 1 
the zodiac of the frimum mobile. ** parallel to 

Horizontal Line [in geography } : 


N 


„ Planet, either great5ſt or leaſt [in aſtronomy] 
.Likp of erde na Tg hh reaches from the center of 
e of perigee of the planet. 
;tude ¶ in aſtronomy] is a line drawn through the 


t 
2 front * right angles to the line of the apſes, and the 


is that 
bent + to either the apoge 


_— of it are termed the mean longitudes. 


Motion of the Sun [in aſtronomy] is a right line 
2 inns of * world, as far as to the zodiac of the pri- 


Ee drawn from th 

boch m— mean Motion of the Sun in the Excenttic [in aſtronomy] 1s 
* Kg a right line drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the centre of | 
late the fun, and parallel to the ny? - 1 
(a Mott the Sun in aſtronomy} a line draw 

3 LE — continued as far 


the centre of the world to the centre of the ſun, 
35 the zodiac of the primum mobile. ; ; ; 
Ling of the Nodes of 4 Planet (in aſtronomy] is a ri ht line from 
the planet to the ſun, being the common place of inter ection of the 
lane of the orbit of the planet, with that of the ecliptic. | 
g yodical LE [in aſtronomy] (in reſpect to ſome phaſes of the 
moon) is a right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the center of the 
earth and fun” ' ' : ; ; 
' Lins of the mean Syzygics [in aſtronomy] is a right line, ima- 
gined to paſs through the centre of the-earth, and the mean place of 


the ſun, ; 
Ling of the true Sxygies 


ſin aſtronomy] a right line, ſuppoſed to 
be drawn through the centre of the earth, and 


e real place of the 


un. 

Eguinoctia Lins [in dialling] is the common place, where the 
equinoctial and the plane of the dial do mutually interſect one another. 

Horary Lines [in dialling] are the common interſections of the 
W hour, circles of the ſphere, with the dial plane. | 2] 
Horizontal Ling [in dialling} is a common interſection of the hori- 
 20n, and the dial plane. Ns | 

Sulftilar Lives [in dialling] is that line on which the ſtyle of the 
dial is erected, and repreſents ſuch an hour circle, as is perpendicular 
to the plane of the dial. 

Linz ſin fencing] is that directly oppoſite to the adverſary, 
wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm and the ſword ſhould always be 
found, and wherein alſo the two feet are to be placed, at a foor and 
an half diſtance from each other; and in this poſition a man is faid 
do be in line. | 
= Ling ſin fortification] is what is drawn from one point to another, 
= in making a plan on paper. On the ground in the field; it is ſome- 
= times taken for a trench with a parapet ; at other times, for a row of 
bags of earth or gabions, ſet in a line to cover the men from the fire 
= of the enemy; work thrown up, trench. Unite thy forces, and at- 
= tack their liner. Dryden. 
| Lines of Approach, or Lixxs of Attack [in fortification] are the 
| ways of trenches, dug along the earth, towards a town that is beſieged; 
in order to gain the moat and the body of the place. See S1EGE. 

Lixe of the Baſe [in fortification] a right line, joining the points 

of the two neareſt baſtions. | 

=  Capiia/Lins [in fortification] a line drawn from the angle at the 
gorge, to the angle of the battion. | 

F Ling of Circumvallation (in military art] a trench with a parapet, 
| made by the beſiegers quite round their camp, within cannot ſhot of 
the place, to oppole any army that may come to the relief of the place, 
and to ſtop deterters. : 

Lines of Communication [in fortification} ſuch lines as run from 
one work to another; but more eſpecially in a continued trench, with 
which a circumyallation or contravallation is encompaſſed, ſo as to 
| _— a communication with all its forts, redoubts, and other 
works. 

Lins of Contrawvallation [in fortification} a trench with a breaſt- 
work or parapet, which the befiegers make next to the place beſieged, 
| to ſecure themſelves againſt the ſallies of the garriſon ; ſo that an ar- 
my forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation. 

Line of Defence [in fortification] a ſtraight line, ſhewing the courſe 
| of a bullet, according to the fituation it ought to have to defend the 
face of the baſtion. . 5 
Lins of Defence fichant [in fortification] a line drawn from the an- 
, 95 of the courtin, to the flanked angle of the oppoſite baſtion, never- 
eleſs without touching the face of the baſtion. 

LE Defence raxant [in fortification] is a line drawn from the 
| Pont of the baſtion. along the face, till it comes to the courtin, and 
| ſhews how much of the courtin will ſcour the face. 

LINE forming the Flank [in fortification] one drawn from the an- 
$5 ks by the two demi-gorges of the baſtion, to the angle at the 


1 by 
nel 


Lixxs auitb infide ¶ in fortification] are trenches or moats, or trench 

| Cut towards the place beſieged, to hinder ſallies. ; 15 

Lines with outfide [in the art of war] are trenches towards the 
to hinder any ſuccours from being brought to the beſieged. 

Linz of the 


. Herizontal Lye ¶ in perſpective] is the common ſection of che h 
T1zontal plane, and 1— of the repreſentation or draught; which alſo 


1 N Front [in perſpective] is any right line parallel to a 
1 Linz, is a line drawn on a geometrical plane after any 


il 2 through the principal point. 
1 E/ Incidence [in catoptrics] a ray ſtarting from ſome luminous 


body, and terminating in à point of ſome ſurface. : 
a bjefive Ling pu perſpective] the line of an object, from whenee 

N T7 ; * e the PIER or picture. 5 

um LINE [in perſpective] is the common ſection of the vertic 
Seometrical plane ; or the ndicular height of the eye above * 
mts - al plane; or a line drawn on that plane, a 
| ery yan the height of the eye. 2 
8 2 perſpective] a right line. in which the 
Fertica un yer ive] i interſeQion 

a ve] is the common i | 
*erucal plane, ar Faber 14 $2 oo 958 


and perpendicular 


that of the raught or picture interſect 8 rudiments towards a good 


that bears flax or linen. 
8 N 


LIN 


Lixg of Direction fin philoſophy] is that according to which 4 
body endeavours to move. 

Live of Gravitation of an heavy Body [in philoſopby] a line drawn 
_ its centre of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 
wards, 

Ling of Meaſures [in geometry] that line in which the diameter 
of any circle to be projected falls. | 

To Ling, verb act. ſuppoſed by Junius from /in»m, Lat. Iinen, linings 
being made of linen] 1. To cover on the inſide. A box /ined 
with paper. Boyle. 2. To put a thing into the inſide of another. The 
charge amounteth very high for any one man's purſe, except /ined 
beyond ordinary to reach unto; Carew: 3. [In fortification} to ſurround 
and ſtrengthen a work with a wall, turf, &c. 4. To line hedges [in 
military art] 1s to plant muſketeers along them under their covert, to 
fire upon an enemy that comes open, or to defend themſelves againſt 
the horſe, to guard within. They had /ned ſome hedges with muſ- 
queteers. Clarendon. 5. To cover. Pluck the Iin'd crutch from thy 
old limping fire. Shakeſpeare. 6. To double, to ſtrengthen. Lined 
and aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great experience and va- 
lour. Clarendon. 7. To impregnate, applies to animals, generating. 

Linea Alba, Lat. [in anatomy] a concourſe of tendons of the 
oblique muſcles of the lower belly, which meet on both ſides, and fo 
form a kind of coat, as if they were all but one tendon. 

Linza Celerrimi Deſcenſus in mathematics] that curve which a 
body would deſcribe in its deſcent if it moved with the ſwifteſt mo- 
tion poſſible. | | 5 

LinA [/inage, Ft.] race, progeny, family, pedigree, either 
aſcending or deſcending. Joſeph was of the houſe and /ineage of 
David. Sr. Lute. | | 

L1NEaAL, adj. [Iineale, It. of lintalis, from linea. Lat. a line] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a line, that is, or goes in a right line, compoſed 
of lines, delineated. Errors ever occur more eaſily in the manage- 
ment of grois materials than /inea/ deſigns. Watron. 2. Deſcending 
in a direct genealogy. The right of /zea/ ſucceſſion. Locke. 3. 
Claimed by deſcent. 4. Allied by direct deſcent. 

LtYNEALLY, adv. [of lineal] in a direct line. The perſon upon 
whom the crown /:nea/ly and rightfully deſcended. Clarenden. | 

I 1!NEAMENT, abi. [of /incament, Fr. lincamentum, Lat.] a fine 
ſtroke or line obferved in the face, and forming the delecacy thereof; 
or that which preſerves the reſemblance, and occafions the relation or 
likeneſs or un! keneſs to any other face, or the features or propor- 
tion of the face, drawn out as it were in lines, diſcriminating mark 
in the form in general. There are not more differences in men's 
faces, and the ontward /ireamerts cf their bodies, than there are in 
the makes and tempers of their minds. Locke. 

LI EAR, adj. [/inearis, from linea, Lat. a line] of or pertaining 
to a line, compoſed of lines, having the form of lines, Covered with 
linear ſtriæ tending towards ſeveral centres, ſo as to compoſe flat ſtel- 
lar figures. Woodward. | 5 | 

Lintar Numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only, ſuch as 
repreſent one ſide of a plain figure. 

LIx EAR Problem [im mathematics} a ſingle problem that is capable 
of but one ſolution, or that can be iolved geometrically by the inter- 
ſection of two right lines. | | 

LIN EA“TT ION [/ineatio, from /inea, Lat. a line] draught of a line. 

here are in the horny ground two /ineations. Woodward. 

Li'new, ſub. [['rge, Fr. pannolino, It. lienco, Sp. lenco, Port. linum, 
Lat. tun, Dan. Iynwaet, Du. linnen, L. Ger. leinen, or l inwand, H. 
Ger. linen, Sax. ] cloth made of flax or hemp. 

Li'nen, ad. [lineus, of linum, Lat. flax.) 1. Made of linen. 2. 
Reſembling linen. | 

LIN ENDRRPER [of linen and drafer] he who deals in linen. 

Live {ling, Iſland.] i. Heath. This ſenſe is retained in the nor- 
thern counties : yet Bacon ſeems to e Heath is the 
young ſort, and Jing the tall, ſtubby kind, which they pull up for 
firing, 2. [linghe, Du.] A ſort of ſea-fiſh of the cod kind. 

Linc, a termination which commonly notes diminution, as 4:t- 
ling, a young eat, and is derived from the Ger. klein, little; ſome- 
times a quality, as fr///ing, in which ſenſe Skinner deduces it from 
langen, old Teut. to belong. | 

Lixc Wort, the herb angelica. 43 
To L1'xOER, verb neut. — langern, Teut from lenz, Sax. long.] 
1. To pine away with a diſeaſe. 2. To remain long in languor or 
pain, to languiſn. 3. To heſitate, to be in ſuſpenſe. 4. To remain 
long, to delay, to loiter; in an ill fenſe. Now live ſecure, and 
Anger out your days. Dryden. 5. To remain long without action or 
determination. We have /ingered about a match between Anne Page 
and my couſin. Shakeſpeare. 6. To wait long in expectation or un- 
certainty. 7. To be long in producing effects. She has ſtrange lin- 
£ ring poiſons. Shakeſpeare. 

a 95 1I'NGER, verb act. to protract, to draw out to length; ob- 
olete. 

LYNGERER [of Inger] one who lingers. 

LiNcgRINGLY, adv. [of liigering] tediouſly, without delay. 

Liver, ſubſi. or Li'ncort | /anguet, lingot, Fr. with 4 an 
iron mould of ſeveral ſhapes, in which melted metals are allaly 
poured; alſo a ſmall maſs of metal. 

Lr'xco, ſubſt. [Portugueſe] language, tongue, ſpeech. Congreve. 

Li Ncua, Lat. the tongue; alſo a language or ſpeech. 

$i pany or; Liu AC [of /inguacious] talkative- 
Heis. ' | 

Lincuape'xTAL, adj, [of lingua, the tongue, and dens, Lat. a 
tooth] applied to letters that are pronounced by the joint action of the 
tongue and teeth, ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. The /inguadentals 
F, V, as alſo the /inguadentals th, db, he will ſoon learn, Holder. 

Lincva'Ls, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ſaid to paſs from the root 
of the os hyoides, to the tip of the tongue. 

Lri'ncvisr, alf. [from lingua, Lat. the tongue] a perſon well 
verſed in tongues or * Our linguift received extraordinary 

acation 


. ton. 
ErwcvuLa, Lat. [ with botaniſts ] the herb adder's or ſerpent's 


tongue. 
2 Cliniger, from /inum, flax, and gero, Lat. to bear] 
"Ty | Lau- 


LIM 
capital of the Incas, or Indian monarchs. Lat. 120 3o' S. Long. 
60 WW. | | | 5 
4 Liu eEOus [of /imax, Lat. a ſnail] of or pertaining to ſnails. 
Lina'Tion, Lat. [with ſurgeons] the ach of filing of bones, &c. 
Lrmituse [/imatura, Lat.] powder or duſt which comes from 
filing, the filings of any metal. 
Lius [of lemme, Dan. lem, Su. lim, Sax. and Scottiſh] 1. A member, 
a jointed or articulated part of an animal body. 2. [/imbe, Fr. /imbus, 
Lat.] an edge, a border of any thing. A philoſophical word. The 
colours emerged out of the whiteneſs,” the violet and the blue at its 
inward /imb, and at its outward /imb the red and yellow. Newton. 3. 
[With mathematitians] the utmoſt end or border of an inſtrument, as 
an aſtrolabe, &c. alſo the circumference of the original circle in any 
projection of a ſphere upon the plane. 4. [With aſtronomers] the ut- 
moſt edge or border of the body, or diſk of the ſun and moon, when 
either is in an eclipſe. 13 | CES 
To Liws, verb act. [of the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with limbs. They 
an themſelves. Mzlten, 2. To pull limb from limb, to tear aſun- 


Limstcx [corrupted by popular pronunciation from alembic ; alem- 


Bicus, L. Barb. alembic, Fr.] a ftill, _ 
LI“uBED, adj. [of imb] formed with regard to limbs. 
LIABER, 'adj. Cook either of lencken, Du. and Ger. to bow or 
bend, or of linder, Fr. ſoft] pliable, ſupple, apt to bend or flag, lithe. 
He had tried and found him a prince of /imber virtues. Wotton. 
LIBER Holes [in a ſhip] little ſquare holes cut out in all the 
ground timbers, next to the keel, to let water paſs to the well of the 


ump. 
| Liga [of /imber] pliableneſs, aptneſs to be bowed or 
nt. | 
In Liſmso, Lat. [in priſon ; eo quod fit limbus inſerorum. Du Cange] 
I. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither pleaſure 
nor pain: popularly hell. As far from help as limbo is from bliſs. 
Shakeſpeare. A limbo large and broad. Milton. 2. Any place of 
miſery and reſtraint. Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I 
am left in Zmbo. Dryden. 7 | 
LimBvs, Lat. [with mathematicians] the limb or utmoſt edge of 
an aſtrolabe, or other mathematical inftrument. See Lins. 
Limzus Patrum, [is ſo called, becauſe it is /imbus inftrorum] the 


edge, brink or border of hell. See LI MBO. 

LIMBUsS Patrum [according to the notion of the Roman Catholics] 
the place where the dzcea/ed patriarchs reſided till the coming of our 
Saviour ; and alſo the place where our Saviour continued, from the 
time of his death to his reſurrection. [See BeaTiric Viſion and Gvos- 
Tic compared] and where the ſouls of infants who die without bap- 
tiſm are received; who have not deſerved hell, as dying in innocence; 
nor are fit for heaven, becauſe of the imputation of original fin, See 

Z®DERAL Head. | | 1 

LIuE [hm, zely man, Sax. to glue] 1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn 

over twigs, Which catches and entangles de of birds that light 

upon it. 2. Matter of which mortar is made, ſo called becauſe nied 

in cement. 3. [Liim, Du. and L. Ger. leim, H. Ger.) ſtone, of 

which (being burnt) mortar is made, | 
'Liwe, a borough and ſea- port town of Dorſetſhire, 

London. It ſends two e ah to parliament. 

LIMuE Tree, or LinbeNn [lind, Sax. with botaniſts] 1. A tree bear- 
ing white ſweet flowers; the linden or teyl-tree. I he flower conſiſts 
of ſeveral leaves placed orbicularly in the form of a roſe, having a 
long narrow leaf growing to the footſtalk of each cluſter of flowers, 
from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which becomes teſticulated, of one 
capſule, containing an oblong ſeed, The timber is uſed by carvers 
and turners. "Theſe trees continue found many years, and grow to a 
conſiderable bulk; Sir Thomas Brown mentions one in Norſolk px- 
teen yards in circuit. Miller. 2. [Line, Fr.] a fort of limon. z. 
[Limon, Fr. lime, It.) mud or clay, * a. 

. ToLime, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ʒeliman, Sax. to glue] 1. To 
daub with lime. Thoſe twigs in time will come to be /imed. L'E- 
firange. 2. To entangle, to enſnare in general. They are /imedwith 
the twigs that threaten them. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cement. Who 
gave his blood to /zme the ſtones together. Shakeſpeare. 4. To ma- 
nure ground with. lime. i 
To Lime, or To Line, verb 
to couple as dogs do. | 

ILIE Bu, or Tauig, a device for catching of birds, by a twig 
daubed with bird- lime. e | 
ILINME-KIIx [of lime and iln] a kiln or furnace where ſtones are 
burnt to line. Tone | | 
. Lime'nT3vs [of Iimen, Lat. a threſhhold] the god of threſholds 

among the Romans, Fas © VE 

'Li'meR [/zmier, Fr. a blood-hound] a large dog for the hunting of 
à boar. ee, 5 N 

LIuE-sTroNE [of /ime and fore} the ſtone of which lime is made. 

Lime-waTER, aht Lime-water, made by pouring water upon 
quick-lime, with ſome other py 30 pie take off its ill flavour, is 
of great ſervice internally in all cutaneous eruptions and diſeaſes of 
the hangs. BR... | | | | 
LIMIT [/mite, Fr. Tt. and Sp. of /imitis, gen. of limes, Lat.] a 
bound, boundary or border, utmoſt teach. The whole /;mit of the 
mountain round about. Exodus. 3 5 | 
To Limit [/imiter, Pr. limitar, Sp. of /imitare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
{ct limits or bounds, to confine, to ſhut in boundaries, to reſtrain, to 
circumſcribe, not to leave at large. A limited monarch. ' Swift, 2. 
Jo reſtrain from a lax or general fignification, L- 

. Lim1Ta NEOUS, adj. [limitanews, Lat.] of or pertaining to bounds 


144 miles from 


neut. [prob. of iner, Fr. Minſhew) 


s 


or frontiers. 4 9 | 
L uITaRx, adj. [of limes, Lat.] belonging to the limits or bounds ; 
alſo placed at the boundaries as a gnard or ſuperintendant. 

 LimiTa'T10N, Fr. [limitazione, It. limitacion, Sp. of limitatio, Lat.] 
1, The act of limiting, ſetting bounds to, reſtriction, circuniſeription« 
2. Confinement, from a lax or undeterminate ſenſe or meaning. Re- 
ſtraints and imitatiom all principles have in regard of the matter 
whereunto they are applicable. Hooker,” . 
LINITAT TON of Ae [law term] a certain time ſet down by the 


for battle; the front being extended # 

to prevent its being flanked. Theſe lines ae, * 

main body; and zuly, the rear. „ ftronom)] ace þ 
Line of the Anomaly of 4 Planet * from the centre o 

Ptolemaic ſyſtem, is a right line, drawn? * 

tric, to the centre of the planet. is a right line f ends of # 
LINE of the Apes ſin aſtronomy ] 5 tric 3 the two lu 

f th Id. and that of the excent igree of the pu. 
centre ot the Worig, 4 the other the perigt . line draus 


are the one the apogee, an 


the centre of the wor 
the zodiac of the 


LIN 


ſtatute, wherein a man muſt alledge himſ , 
been ſeized of lands, ſued for by 25 of = hi anceſtors to hae 
LI TED Problem [in geometry] ſuch a one yi 
only ſolution, or which can be done only one way 0 


| has but ode 
To Liux [of emuminer, Fr. to adorn books with | 


Sp. illumino, Lat.] to colour or illuminate print ©. 2 Cures Lumina, t 
water colours; alſo to paint to the liſe 3 aps, tO punt : 
Emblems /imned in lively colours. Prachen. Ill colours (, q 
LI uxER [corrupted from enlumineur, Fr. one wh d 
with initial pictures, Juminador, Sp. of illuminatyy l ecOrates book 8 
draws and paints, a picture- maker. That divers Fe . One h ; 
— either copy or deſign, ſhould dra the — ö th 
ville. Ce. 
. Fr. r It.] See Lemox, thi 
IMONA'DE, Fr. [/imonada, Sp.] a ; ; 
water and ſugar, the 5 5 potable Iquor ale o lh i 
F Lino'nia, Lat. [ yepone, Gr.] the anemony, emony, o y 10 the 
ower. | ' 
a 1 * 
Liuo's ir [ Aimoſità, It. of limoſſtas, Lat. 0 
L1'movs [limoſo, It. of l Y 3 mo 
muddy and imc us matter brought down by the Nilus, ak Te ear 
Lime, adj. [limpio, It.] 1. Weak, vapid. The chb ine 4 
and TT him is not firm, but /imp and taſteles 2 gin 
t is uſed. in ſome provinces, and in Scotland, for linker fn the 
flexile. "on [ 
To Line, verb naut. [of limp-healw, Sax, lame. b be e 
or go lame. When Plans, which is riches, is i ſun. 
limps and goes ſlowly. Bacon. a E 
Liſmeer, /ubf. a kind of ſhell-fiſh. Ainſuot), equi 
B See LYMHÆTDueors. , H 
I'MPID,adj. [of limpide, Fr. limpids, It. Iinjidu, Lat ure, o_ 
3 "Is {prings which were clear, hh and 5 Nw: 2 
thick and turbid. © Woodward. 8 ron, 
LIurxrss [of /impid] clearneſs, purity, tranſparency, 4 
LtYMPINGLY, adv. [of limp] in a lame, halting manner Gal 
Li'merTuDE [/impitudo, Lat.] cleiracls, purenek, to th 
LYMyness [of /imp] limberneſs. Li 
LiMy, adj. [of line] 1. Viſcous, glutinous. And yrat bis wher 
winges twain in /zzzy ſnares. Sper/er. 2. Containing line, Buried founc 
in ſome /imy ſoil. Grew. | an he 
To Lin, verb neut. [ablinnan, Sax.] to ſtop, to gue ore, to be 
Lina'r1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb toad-fax .I 
LIxA'RI Uu, Lat. a flax plat, where flax is ſoun, = . 
Lixck Pin, or Lins Pin [of a cart, waggon &, an ion pin om 
that keeps the wheel on the axle-tree. | 1 
L1'xcoLN, the capital city of Lincolnſhire, Jute on the fire 8 
Witham, 128 miles from London. It is the ſee of a biſtop, give L 
title of earl to the noble family of Clinton, and tus tvo members = 5 
parliament. See the arms of this biſhopric, Par II. Fig. 19. 1 jy 
Li'ncornsniRe, one of the largett counties in England ; divide e 
from Northamptonſhire on the ſouth, by te ner Welland; ant of the 
from Yorkſhire on the weſt, by the Humber: It has the Germa ey 
ocean on the eaſt, and on the welt is bounded by ſome part of York gorg 7 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhure, and Rudandſhire, It fend Tine 
two members to parliament. made b 
Li'xcTus, Lat, a licking or ſucking. | 1 the plac 
LincTvus, ſub/t. [from ſinctum, ſup. of lingo, Lat. in pRarmary by] gp 
medicine to be licked up by the tongue. Dan) 1 LIVE 
Li'vpEN Tree lind, Sax. of linden Ger. and —_ lu, ] One wor 
teyl, or lime tree; ſee LIE. Hard box and /inden of a ler 5 which 
Dryden. 2. A tree bearing ſweet flowers. Am maintai1 
Ling (ligne, Fr. linha, Port. linea, Ir Sp. n Lat) works. 
words in writing or printing, as much 48 15 _ of Nauk Ling 
to the other, a verſe. In the preceding line Ulyſles ip "hs 5. 3. work or 
Broome, 2. Extenfion as to length. In curve _ «A ti to ſecure 
ſlender ſtring. A [ine ſeldom holds to fin. e ocean | my form 
extended to direct any operation. We, as by 1 Pk 6, Lit contrava 
Dryden. 5. The ſtring that ſuſtains the ine ood fortune; Line 
ments or marks in the hand or face. I ſhall ry 5, wy, 4 of a bull 
to, here's a ſimple „ine of life, here's 2 ſmall buildings 3 I face of t 
ſpeare. 7. Delineation, ſketch. Raiſing vc ar, outline, Fre Ling, 
drawn you here the lines of. Temple. 8. gk 10. Fre gi of thi 
thy firoke, yet faultleſs as thy Ine. Fab. 10 art of a foot. ! cleſs w 
meaſure] the 1 2th part of of an inch, of 4 hi of order. 5 Ling 
Method; diſpoſition. Office and cuſtom n , ben doint of 
12. Extenſion, limit. 13. Equator, equinocl family, either this ſhew 
below the ine deſcends. Creech. 14.7 gel in inch. 16. ll 2 
ing or deſcending. 15. A line is one w Lint or flax (from , 1 
lural] a letter; as Iread your Ines. J. : 
Lat.) | ea in length only, with 3 
beg gromer) quay b ts 
ther breadth or thickneſs, and is for: try] a line 
Curved Line, or Crooked Ling lin apa 4 L. ID 
are not equally placed between the two = y] 4 po n 
Ripht Line, or Strait Ling [in geo 1 ends: 8 


ually placed between the two extremes d n 
u Numbers, a line uſually placed 0" — 
ſectors, Which running parallel with them, 
and is called Gunter's line, he b 


manner. 
120 


eing the on. an 
ed Gu 8 e J 
- Linz [in military affairs] ſignihes ar as the dern; 20) 


"al 1 na 

- Lint F the Apogee ae = po 575 
imiim mobile. , oarallel to the de 

Horizontal Line [in geogr aphy] 2 line F : 


LIN 


| %% of a Planet, either great:}} or leaft Lin aſtronomy] 
; Lins 414 the apſes, which reaches from the center of 
10 — to either the apogee or perigee of the planet. 

Ln / mean Longitude [in aſtronomy} is a line drawn through the 
2 world, at right angles to the line of the apſes, and the 
ints of it are termed the mean longitudes. 1 
mean Motion of the Sun [in aſtronomy} is a right line 
centre of the world, as far as to the zodiac of the pri- 


centre 
extreme po 

Lixs of 
drawn from the 


_ mean Motion of the Sun in tht Excenttic [in aſtronomy] is 


a right line drawn trom the centre of the excentric, to the centre of 
the fun, and parallel to the former. : 
Ling of real Motion of the Sun in aſtronomy] a line drawn rom 
the centre of the world to the = of the ſun, and continued as far 
iac of the primum mobile. : 
3 the ad a Planet (in aſtronomy] is a right line from 
the planet to the ſun, being the common place of interſection of the 
lane of the orbit of the planet, with that of the ecliptic. 
 Smdical Lixg [in aſtronomy] (in reſpe& to ſome phaſes of the 
moon) is a right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the center of the 
and ſun, ' : a „ 
_— of the mean Syxygies [in aſtronomy] is a right line, ima- 
gined to paſs through the centre of the earth, and the mean place of 
the ſun. # ; +8 
Ling of the true Syzygies [in aſtronomy] a right line, ſuppoſed to 
be drawn through the centre of the earth, and the real place of the 


un. FREY 
Eguinoctial Lins ho dialling] is the common place, where the 
equinoQtial and the plane of the dial do mutually interſect one another. 

Horary Lix Es [in dialling] are the common interſections of the 
hour, circles of the ſphere, with the dial plane. | 


Horizontal Ling [in dialling} is a common interſection of the hori- 


zon, and the dial plane, | 

Sulflilar Ling ſin dialling} is that line on which the ſtyle of the 
dial is erected, and repreſents ſuch an hour circle, as is perpendicular 
to the plane of the dial. \ | 

Ling ſin fencing] is that directly oppoſite to the adverſary, 
wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm and the ſword ſhould always be 
found, and wherein alſo the two feet are to be placed, at a foot and 
an half diſtance from each other; and in this poſition a man is faid 
to be in line, 

LixE [in fortification] is what is drawn from one point to another, 
in making a plan on paper. On the ground in the field; it is ſome- 
times taken for a trench with a parapet ; at other times, for a row of 
bags of earth or gabions, ſet in a line to cover the men from the fire 
of the enemy ; work thrown up, trench. Unite thy forces, and at- 
tack their lines. Dryden. | 

Lines of Approach, or LixES of Attack [in fortification] are the 
ways of trenches, dug along the earth, towards a town that is beſieged; 
in order to gain the moat and the body of the place. See S1EGE. 

Line of the Baſe — fortification] a' right line, zoining the points 
of the two neareſt baſtions. | BE. 


Capital Ling [in fortification] a line drawn from the angle at the 


gorge, to the angle of the baſtion. | | 

Ling of Circumwvallation [in military art] a trench with a parapet, 
made by the beſiegers quite round their camp, within cannot ſhot of 
the place, to oppole any army that may come to the relief of the place, 
and to ſtop deterters. | 
 Lings of Communication [ini fortification} ſuch lines as run from 

one work to another; but more eſpecially in a continued trench, with 
which a circumyallation or contravallation is encompaſſed, ſo as to 
725 a communication with all its forts, redoubts, and other 
Works. 

Live of Contrawallation [in fortification} a trench with a breaft- 
work or parapet, which the beſiegers make next to the place beſieged, 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the ſallies of the garriſon; ſo that an ar- 
my forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation. | | | 

LiNE of Defence [in fortification] a ſtraight line, ſhewing the courſe 
of a bullet, according to the ſituation it ought to have to defend the 
face of the baſtion. a | 

Lins of Defence fichant [in fortification] a line drawn from the an- 

90 of the courtin, to the flanked angle of the oppoſite baſtion, never- 
ceſs without touching the face of the baſtion. 

Livg of Defence razant [in fortification] is a line drawn from the 
Point of the baſtion. along the face, till it comes to the courtin, and 
this ſhews how much of the courtin will ſcour the face. 

Linx forming the Flank [in fortification] one drawn from the an- 
13 by the two demi-gorges of the baſtion, to the angle at the 


Lings with infide ¶ in fortification] are trenches or moats, or trench 
cut towards the place beſieged, to hifider ſallies. Wr 
Links with outfide [in the art of war] are trenches towards the 
= to hinder any ſuccours from being brought to the beſieged. 
31 I 5 e Cin perſpective] is any right line parallel to a 
G tri 5 . . 1 
= _— 8 a line drawn on a geometrical plane after any 
Hirizontal Lins [in perſpective] is the common ſection 
| ] con ion of the ho- 
Tzontal plane, and that of the repreſentation or draught; which alſo 
Paſſes gag the principal point. 
Liyg of ncidence [in catoptrics] a ray ſtarting from ſome luminous 
570 and terminating in à point of ſome ſurface. 

1 bjeAive Lins 2 perſpective] the line of an object, from whe nee 
| Make Lan ; * r the draught or picture 
„enten LINE [in perſpective] is the common ſection of the vertical 
| geometrical plane; or the 1 height of the eye above the 
ny - cal plane; or a line drawn on that plane, and perpendicular 

19 —— 3 the height of tho eye. TIL If 

44 f NB: in perſpective] a right line, in which the 

* plane, anf dr of the 4 * — 


. Vertical howdy Io 0 ive] . r | 
: J is the common interſe&ion of 
Vader plane, A — or draught, In bo; 43 


» 


" radiments toward 
raught or picture interſect Sach rudimen ards a 


LEN 

Live & Diredion fin philoſophy] is that according to which 2 
body endeavours to move. 5 

LIE of Gravitation of an heavy Body [in philoſophy] a line drawn 


1 its centre of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 
Wards. 


Lins of Meaſures [in geometry] that line in which the diameter 


of any circle to be projected falls. 

To Ling, verb act. ſuppoſed by Junius from ſinum, Lat. Iinen, linings 
being made of linen] 1. To cover on the inſide. A box /ined 
with paper. Boyle. 2. To put a thing into the inſide of another. The 
charge amounteth very high for any one man's purſe, except ned 
beyond ordinary to reach unto; Carew: 3. [In fortification] to ſurround 
and ſtrengthen a work with a wall, turf, &c. 4. To line hedges [in 
military art] is to plant muſketeers along them under their covert, to 
fire upon an enemy that comes open, or to defend themſelves againſt 
the horſe, to guard within. They had /ned ſome hedges with muſ- 
queteers, Clarendon. 5. To cover. Pluck the Iin'd crutch from thy 
old limping fire. Shakeſpeare. 6. To double, to ſtrengthen. Lined 
and aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great experience and va- 
lour. Clarendon. 7. To impregnate, applied, to animals, generating. 

Linea Alba, Lat. [in anatomy] a concourſe of tendons of the 
oblique muſcles of the lower belly, which meet on both ſides, and fo 
form a kind of coat, as if they were all but one tendon. 

Linza Celerrimi Deſcenſus [ in mathematics] that curve which a 
body would deſcribe in its deſcent if it moved with the ſwifteſt mo- 
tion poſſible. oo | ] : 

Linsact [linage, Ft.] race, progeny, family, pedigree, either 
aſcending or deſcending. Joſeph was of the houſe and /ineage of 
David. Sr. Lute. | 

Li'NEAL, adj. [Iineale, It. of lintalis, from linea. Lat. a line] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a line, that is, or goes in a right line, compoſed 
of lines, delineated. Errors ever occur more eaſily in the manage- 
ment of groſs materials than Iineal deſigns. Wotton. 2. Deſcending 
in a direct genealogy. The right of lineal ſucceſſion. Locke. 3. 
Claimed by deſcent. F. Allied by direct deſcent.” 

LtNEALLY, adv. [of lineal] in a direct line. The perſon upon 
whom the crown Iinealiy and rightfully deſcended. Clarendon. 

I INEaAMENT, ub. [of /ineament, Fr. linea mentum, Lat.] a fine 
ſtroke or live obferved in the face; and forming the delecacy thereof ; 
or that which preſerves the reſemblance, and occaſions the relation of 
likeneſs or unl keneſs to any other face, or the features or propor- 
tion of the face, drawn out as it were in lines, diſcriminating mark 
in the form in general. There are not more differences in men's 


* 


faces, and the ontward Iineaments cf their bodies, than there are in 


the makes and tempers of their minds. Locke. 
LINE AR, adi. [/inearis, from linea, Lat. a line] of or pertaining 
to a line, compoſed of lines, having the form of lines. Covered with 
linear ſtriæ tending towards ſeveral centres, ſo as to compoſe flat ſtel- 
lar figures. Woodward. 15 OE | 
Lintar Numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only, ſuch as 
repreſent one ſide of a plain figure. . 
LIN EAR Problem [im mathematics} a ſingle problem that is capable 
of but one ſolution, or that can be 1olved geometrically by the inter- 
ſection of two right lines. | 
 Linta"rTron [/ineatio, from /inea, Lat. a line] draught of a line. 
here are in the horny ground two /ineations. Woodward. x 
Li'nen, ſubft. [Inge, Fr. pannolino, It. lienco, Sp. lenco, Port. linum, 
Lat. tun, Dan. imnwaet, Du. linnen, L. Ger. leinen, or leinwand, H. 


Ser. linen, Sax. ] cloth made of flax or hemp. 


Li'nen, adj. [Iineus, of linum, Lat. flax.) I. Made of linen. 2. 


Reſembling linen. | 
LiNnenpRAa®tr [of linen and draper] he who deals in linen. 

Live ling, Iſland.] i. Heath. This ſenſe is retained in the nor- 
thern counties: yet Bacon ſeems to 2 . er them Heath is the 
young ſort, and Jing the tall, ſtubby kind, which they pull up for 
firing, 2. [linghe, Du.] A ſort of ſea-fiſh of the cod kind. 

Linc, a termination which commonly notes diminution, as 4:t- 
Ang, a young eat, and is derived from the Ger. klein, little; ſome- 
times à qu 155 as fir/tling, in which ſenſe Skinner deduces it from 
langen, old Teut. to belong. M1 | 

Lixo Wort, the herb angelica. 0 IO 

To Li'xORx, verb neut. E langetn, Teut from lenx, Sax. long.] 
1. To pine away with a diſeaſe. 2. To remain long in languor or 
pain, to languiſh, 3. To heſitate, to be in ſuſpenſe. 4. To remain 
long, to delay, to loiter; in an ill fenſe. Now live ſecure, and 
linger out your days. Dryden. 5. To remain long without action or 
determination. We have /ingered about a match between Anne Page 
and my couſin. Shakeſpeare. 6. To wait long in expectation or un- 
certainty. 7. To be long in producing effects. She has ſtrange /in- 
Fring poiſons. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Fas I'NGER, verb af. to protract, to draw out to length; ob- 

e. 7 
LYNGERER [of Inger] one who lingers. 
LYNGERINGLY, adv. [of liigering] tediouſly, without delay. 

Liver, ſubf. or Li!ncor [ /anguet, lingot, Fr. with 43 an 
iron mould of ſeveral ſhapes, in which melted metals are allaly 

oured; = a 1 maſs of metal. | 

Lrxco, jb. [Portugueſe] language, t e, ſpeech. Conpreve. 

L1incvua, Lat the — alſo 5 * 1 

eee or Lineua'city [of /inguacious] talkative- 
neſs. © | 

Lincvape'nTAL, adj, [of lingua, the tongue, and gens, Lat. a 
tooth] applied to letters that are pronounced by the joint action of the 
tongue and teeth, ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. The /inguadentals 
5 V, as alſo the /inguadentals th, db, he will ſoon learn. Holder. 

Lixneva'tis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ſaid to paſs from the root 
of the os hyoides, to the tip of the tongue. 2 

Li'xevisr, /ubft. [from iin gua, Lat. the tongue] a perſon well 
verſed in tongues or languages. Our /inguiff received extraordinary 

— ucation. 44155 

Lincvuia, Lat. | with botaniſts ] the herb adder's or ſerpent's 
tongue. 

Lini'cerous! [/iniger, from /inum, flax, and gero, Lat, to bear] 


that bears flax or linen. 


=: ES Lins 


LIP 


Truman, Fe, linimontum, Lat.] an external medicine of a mid the ſtomach. Harvey. 


* 


dle conſiſtence, between an oil and an ointment, a balſam. 


-L1'x1NG, jolt [of tine} 1. The inner covering of any thing, the 
inner double of a g | 5 
Link, al. [glencke, Ger. lenck, Dan. laenck, Su.] 1. Part of a 


chain, 
form. 


horſchair. Merlimer. 


arment. 2. That which is within. 


a ſingle ring of a chain. 2. Sauſages, becauſe made in that 


3. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. Make a Jin of 


4. A chain, any thing connecting. 5. Any 


ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of conſequences, a propoſition joined 
to a foregoing and following propoſition. - The thread and train of 
conſequences is often long, and chained together by divers /inks. 
Hale. 6. A ſeries ; this ſenſe. is improper... Addiſan has uſed Ii 
for chain, I have here only choſen this ſingle lia, of martyrs. Ad- 


diſon. 


7. [Of xx», Gr. a candle. Caſuab.] a torch made of pitch 


and hards. Thou haſt ſav'd me a thouſand marks in {inks and torches. 
Shake/peare. 8. Perhaps, in the following paſſage it may mean lamp- 


black. There was no link to colour Peter's hat. 


R To 
1. To 
cord. 

4. Lo 


Shakeſpeare. 

Link, verb ad. [from the ſuhſt. prob. of /igo, Lat. to bind] 
complicate z as, the /inks of a chain. 2. To unite in con- 
3. Tojoin. Link towns to towns with avenues of oak. Pepe. 
Join by: confederacy or contract. 5. To connect. God | has 


linkt our hopes and our duty together. Decay of Piety. 6. To unite 


in a regular ſeries of conſequences. 
LiNxBoy [of lia, and boy] a boy 
modate paſſengers with light in the night. 


that carries a torch, to accom- 


Lint! THL IG, a town of Scotland, in the county of Lothain, 16 


miles welt of Edinburgh, from whence the 
ſton take the title of earl. 


nable family of Leving- 


Li'nner [/inot, F.] a ſmall ſinging bird. | . 
Lino'siTyY [/inoſitas, Lat.] ſtate of abounding with flax. 
 Li'nszp [lin-ped, Sax. ſemen lini, Lat. yn-3aedt, Du. lün-ſaed. 
L. Ger. lein⸗ſaamen, H. Ger. of linum, Lat. flax] the feed of hemp 
or flax, which is much uſed in medicine. 5 
LI'NsETY Voolſey [of linen and woot] cloth of linen and woollen 
mixt together, of different and unſuitable parts, vile, mean. | 
 Li'nsToe [lunte, or lente, 'Teut. with gunners] a ſhort ſtaff of 


wood, 


firing cannons. 


with a match at the end of it, about three feet long, uſed in 


LixT [of linen, Sax. or linteum, Lat. /lin, Welſh and Erſe] 1. 


The ſoft ſubſtance, commonly called flax. 


ſort of 


2. Linen ſcraped to a 
tow, or ſoft woolly ſubſtance to lay on ſores. | 


_ » LiNTEL {/nteau, from /inteal, Fr.] the upper part of a door or 
window-frame, that lies oyer head and acroſs the upright poſts of ci- 
ther. Strike the intel and the two ſide-poſts. Exodus. 


Li'xTEeR, Lat. 


ſchapa. 


[in anatomy] the inner rim of the ear, the ſame as 


LinTon, a market-town of Cambridgeſhire, 46 miles from 
London. 8 wot ofrant 5 
Li'xum Catharticum [in pharmacy] mountain flax, a powerful de- 
W on N FO F\ f J n 
IN uu Incombuſfible [i. e. flax that will not be conſumed by burn- 
ing] a mineral ſubſtance of a whitiſh ſilver colour, and of a woolly 
texture; conſiſting of {mall threads or longitudinal fibres, endued 
with that admirable property of reſiſting fire, and remaining uncon- 


ſumed in the moſt intenſe heat. 
tos ; which ſee. 

LI oN ſho, Sax. Teyon, Su. lew. 
lion, Fr. liena, It. leon, Sp. 


It is called alſo amianthas and af 


Du. and L. Ger. læwe. H. Ger. 
leam, Port. of les, Lat. Nr, Gr. Ieoon, 


Erſe] the fierceſt and the moſt courageous and generous of all wild 


beaſts, 


the emblem of ſtrength and valour.' King Richards ſurname 


was cor-4e-lion, for his lion- like courage. Camden. | 

Liox [in blazonry] in blazoning a lion, their teeth and talons 
muſt always be mentioned, they being their only armour, and are in 
coat armour for the moſt part made of a different colour from the body 
of a heaſt; aud therefore ſpeaking of their teeth and talons, you mult 


ſay they are armed ſo and ſo. 
' Mauth, Paw, Tail, Tooth, ſeveral 


- Lion 


ſorts of herbs. -- 7101 


LiIo NEH [with heralds] a ſmall lion, fo called, to diſtinguiſh it 
from one that is full grown; for there may be ſeveral lions in a coat, 
or an ordinary, and ſtill be of their full fize; but the Iioncel is ex- 
preſſed to be but a little lion. N | 


LION. 


sss, the feminine. of lian [Honme, Fr. lioneſſa, It. Ino, Sp. 


liona, Port. lhyinna, Su. leewinn, Du. and L. Ger. loewin, HI. Ger. 
kena, Lat.] a ſhe- lion. r 


LION 


LEAP, ſulſ. [ leonto petalen, Lat.] a plant. . 


LioxxE!“ [in French heraldry] ſignifies rampart, when they ſpeak 
of a leopard in that poſture, which they ſay is peculiar to the lion 
Lie (eure, Fr. labbro, It. labio, Sp. of Jabivm, Lat. hppa, Sax. 
lieb, Dan. lap, Su. lip or lippe, Du. and L. Ger. loppe or letfze, H. 
Ger. lib, Perſ.] 1. The outer part of the _ the muſcles that 


ſhoot beyond the teeth, which are of fo mu 


uſe in ſpeaking, that 


they ſerve for all the organs of ſpeech. 2. The edge of any thing. 
The ſea bounded againſt thoſe hills as its firſt ramparts. or as the 
ledges or lips of its vellel. Burnet's Theory. 3. To make a lip; to hang 


the lip in ſullenne ſs and contempt. 
Io Lux, verb act. ¶ from the 


: 


Tabl.] to kiſs: obſolete.” To I) a 


wanton. Shakeſpeare. TT | | | 
Her {of li and labour] action of the lis gut concur- 
rence of the mind, Words without ſentiments, mere tala. 

LIDE MOS [As of x, to deave, and Jigjua; Gr. the 


ſkin] a diſeaſe of the ſkin whicn covers the glans. It ſhould ſigniſy 


LL bob 


fainting. A /zpothymous languor and great opprethon about 


J 


Jo Lisr, verb next. [blippan, blipp, SAX. A 55 tongue w 


LIS 


Aiolopnoz; c ret. OSEPH ; 
p. 469. 1 DR ö : An, Lib, VII, 
LiÞo"THYMY, ali. Meiro, from cx, to faint 
and gv, Gr. the mind] a ſwoon, a fainting 
the head af a diminution or abſolute deftrudtion of puls 
reduced to a /ipothymia, when it [i. e. the pulſe] ſo far. 
the force of life being greatly weakened, can ſc 


hence. _ 

LieoTaY'MIc, 2. adj. of the ſame import with / 
with a lifothymia. Hi Oc. de Liquid. Tm, p. 42 2 afccled 
nous, and the ArpenDix ad Theſaur. II. Stephan, Kc. 

L' rIrupk, Fr. [/pitude, Lat. with ocuſiſts] a dry ſoreneß jn: 

. . 3 3 1N th 
eyes, without running, when they feel rough, 4s if there 1, : 
in them; blear-eyedneſs, blearedneſs of eyes. Pellilence; 1 
tudes. Bacon. | . Om 
_ Lierto'TEs, a rhetorical figure when the force of wry, 4. v, 
anſwerable to the greatneſs of the matter. See Li7orgs, 

Lirwispou [of 4% and w3/dom] wiſdom in talk without prag: 
J find that all is but //pw7/dom which wants experience. Side wy 

Liey'RlaA, Lat. [Azirvgic, Gr.] a kind of continual ferer, where 
the inward parts burn, but the outward parts are cold, Nn 2 
GALEN. y | 

 IrquaBLE [/quabilis, Lat.] that may be melted or died. 

Liqua"MEN, Lat. any thing capable of melting: itis general uſed 
to expreſs ſuch unctuous ſubſtances as are procured b) liquation, 

- Liqua'Tl1ON, [from /iguo, Lat. to melt] 1. The act of metre 
2. Capability or poſſibility of being melted. of 

To Li“ AR, verb neut. [/iquat um, ſup. of qui, Lat.] to mc: 
to liquify. i 

Liquera'cTiON [/iguefafion, Fr. liguefacione, It. of liquefaFin 
Lat. with apothecaries] an operation, by which a folid body is rec. 
ced into a liquid; or the action of fire or heat on fat, frſible bos, 
which puts their parts into motion; the act of melting, the ſtate of be. 
ing melted. | 

L1qQueFi'aBLE [of /iquefy] that may be melted, 

L1QuEFleD, part. adj. [ liguefattus, Lat.] melted. 

To Li gur v, verb ad.  [liguefier, Fr. liguefare, It. of lgufu, 
Lat.] to melt, to diſſolve. 

To Lr query, verb neut. to grow liquid or limpil, 

Lique'scenT [liqueſcens, Lat.] melting. | 

Li'quip, adj. [ liguide, Fr. guide, It. and Sp. /iquidu;, Lat.) 1, That 
has its parts fluid and in motion, moiſt, not ſolid, not ferming one 
continuous ſubſtance. 2. Soft, clear. 3. Pronounced yithout any 
jar or harſhnes. 4. [With . civilians] apparently prored, as goods 
that are clear and out of diſpute are faid to be liquid, 

Liquip Efeds and Debts, are ſuch as are not really exiſting ; but 
ſuch as there can be no diſpute. about, Diflolved ſo as not io beat- 
tainable by law. Johnſon. | | 

Liqguip [liquide literæ, of ligueſco, Lat. to melt or diſolre] ter 
liquid | with grawmarians] are ſo called, not becauſe they are never 
ſolid, but becauſe they are ſometimes liquetied and difolyed in ther- 


ſounds ; they are J, n, u, r. 1 

Liquip, «bf. [with philoſophers] liquids are ſuch bodies _ 
have all the properties of fluidity ; the imall parts of which are {ob 
gured and diſpoſed, that they ſtick to the ſurface of iuch bodies as af 
dipt in them ; which is called wetting ; liquor, liquid en, 

. 80 Li'quidaTE, verb. act of c to clear away, to k 
EONS. 1 1 „ ' : 8 

L1"QUiDATED, part. adi. {{iguidatus, Lat.] made moiſt wo 
alſo ſpoken of bills made current or payable ; payed off, cart 115 
' Liguipa'Tion, an aſcertainment of ſome dubious 0! _—_ 
ſum ; or of the reſpective pretenſions which two perions may ll 
the ſame liquid or clear ſum. | 

Liquviwarion [in trade] the order and method 
deavours to eſtabliſh in his affairs. 

IL1qurorry [of guid] liquid quality, the proper 
quality of wetting other bodies immerged in it. lar, tub 
h Lrquipxess fof liquid] the quality of being liquid, flu 5 

2 Lat.) .. 


{ am: [licquenr, Fr. liguore, It. licor, Sp. of _— monly 
Any liquid thing, drink, water, wine. juice, Ge. I gs by 
uſed-of fluids inebriating or impregnated with ſomething, 4 
decoction. 2. In — language, ſtrong drink. \ to moiſen- 

To Lig vox, verb ad. [from the ſubſf.] to ene 
Cart wheels ſqueek not when they are /iguored. Bec 

Lr'ssow, the capital of Portugal, ſituated on the on 
river Tagus. It was lately one of the moſt magnihoe 195% 
rope; but a terrible earthquake on the ſirſt of Novem» 
at in ruins.” Lat. 38? N N Long. 9 25 E. 

Lisix'xE [in fortification] the ſame as Creme of 
LISTE. a large and populous city of the French 
river Deule, 25 miles from Arras, and 12 from Tourna. 


L1'sns; fubft. a cavity, a hollow. Hale. Du, lilpela, 


which a trader en- 


\ 
of fuidity or 


ach bank of the 
cities in E- 


lad 


Ger. 
the 


læſpa, Su.] to ſpeak with too frequent appu 


From'its ety mology a want or failure of the ſkin [or fcarkkin} in gene- teeth or palate, like children. «hs heard her 
ral. * as Caſtell. Renovar. —— —— — 66S of ron or . [from the verb]. the act of liſping- 3 
one, whole prepuce is wanting, whether from adiſaaſa or from eas, anſwer wirft a very pretty 45. Tarler. of the names, &c. 
and as ſueh anſwers ta the word & apαe ynnn on UGG > List, /ub/t. [tifte, Fr.] 1. A roll or catalogue Baus. 2: [Liſe 
© 11, 4117 eomCredat Fadewus Apells. 7) 1 Fuwenal,r . He Was the ableſt emperor of all ode b. a fri of cloth. 
LieorsY'cHla, Lat. [ , of xunw; to fail, and n, Gr. Fr. Liciam, Lat.] the border or edge of woollen © 00 run an combat 
the foul} a little or ſhort ſwoon or lainting fit. See LVY TOY - 3. [Lice, Fr,] incloſed ground, in which tilts fraight, upright nit, 
Mifoto61) 5 EY Wael 20% Th eee as e Hog e, fought. 4. A border. 5. [With architects] 4 above the torus, * 
LreoTHY'M:A Laien, of Auno and Nu Gr. the mind] the which runs round the lower part of pillars, juſt | | 
act of fainting or (veoning- away. from two great. a decay or watte of next to the ſhaſt or bod. „ name 28 à (0108, 
the ſpirits. n. To List, to enter ſoldiers; alſo to enter 23 chuſe, to incunes 
* Laro'/TaExMous, adi. [af Neige, 40 faiot} and de, Gr. the mind! ' To Lis Linda, Su. lyyvan, Sax,] to — 3 
wooning, Hooket 


to be diſpoſed. To ſpeak as they Id. 


that 


To 
giſter. 
ground 
Drjden 
make à 
favour | 
ken to, 
Shakeſp, 

LtsT 
contrad 

LI sr 
Li'sT 
| ſembling 
LIST 
the ſpac 
To Li 

| [aulteren 
To Li 
LIST. 

Lis ri 

to one th 

Lt'srL 

Lt'sTL 

LisTs, 
b pr rails fo 
and other 

Lit, 7 
fre, or gu 
To Lich? 

Li“rax 
Gr. See 
churches; 
of Englanc 
wrath, we 
wt the Lat: 
E LiTaxy 
public pra 
inte for n 
Coriſti day 

Lita [ 
Oy Home 
parded in | 
Wich theſe 
Wing tempel 
own his j 
96—bod. 
LRA 
letter] 1 
Dre. 2 2. 
, Conſiſtin 
LITE RAL. 

m ſenſible 
bd what ab 
we have 
MLITERA'L 
LITERAL 
primitive 
With cloſ 
rea ar. 
kiled in! 
urERA“T 
UTERATI 
bs, learni 
LITHANT: 
pit coal « 
LITHARGE 
a ſtone, 

es in purif 
M vitrified e 
bat is of tw 
lected fron 
M thoſe wh 
c litharge { 
L has bee. 


I uſed in 

iy aſſricti 
bellows, it 
* der; whic 


LIT | | LIT 


It roll] 1. To enliſt, to enrol, or re. ſiderites. which they waſhed in ſpring water, in the night by candle- 
25 lr, —_—_ bury _ folders 3. [From ii, encloſed A the perſon that conſulted i — to be purified 4 all manner 
_ clof ſor combats. As in a Jed field to fight your cauſe. of pollution, and to have his face covered: this being done, he re- 
N 15 — lift, a ſhred or border] to ſew together ſo as to peated divers prayers, and placed certain characters in an appointed 
Pride. 4 [ or ſhew. A kind of embroidering or /j//ing of one order, and then the ſtone moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft gentle murmur, 
r nccher Wetton. 5. [Contrafted from /z/ften) to hear- or (as ſome ſay) in a voice like that of a child, returned an anſwer. 
ang ps d 0 litten. If with too credent ear you 4% his ſong. LtTHO'NTRIBON, Lat, [of N., a ſtone, and rpCw, Gr. to wear] a 
„ a | | IN: the apothecaries, ſo called, becauſe it breaks and expels 
rap TT ] deſire, willingneſs, choice. Li to the ſtone. | 
bar We . hp Sax, ] = yo . Sn 45 LiTHONTRI'PTIC, adj, [of lithontriptique, Fr. [of Nor Hs, 0 
| 2 TENETS Id. d. Juſleſnes] wantof will or inclination. © Ne a ſtone, and x, Gr. to break, fret, or wear away] applied 10 
Lt [of lex, or Jefrere, Fr.] having, or being made of, or re- medicines good to break the ſtone in the bladder and kidneys. 
Cmblins the liſt of cloth, ſtriped, particoloured in long ftreaks. Milton. LiTHO'PHYT2£, Lat. [of e., a ſtone, and Gur, Gr. a plant] 
II Tel (with architects] a ſmall band or rule in moulding; allo flony plants, ſuch as coral, Sc. | | | 
the ſpace between the channeling of pillars. 


L1THO'SPERMON, Lat. [Ng9oomeguor, of 29», a ſtone, and omepue, 
To Lt'srEN, verb af. [hlypcan, Sax. Iylla, Su. Tuyftern, Du. all of Gr. ſeed, g. d. ſtony ſeed] the herb ſtone crop gromwell or graymill. 
| [autteren, Goth.] to hear, to attend: obſolete. - L1THOSTRO'TA [MIoppura, of g. and fm Gr. to pave] ſome 

To LisrEw, verb neut. to give attention, to hearken. | pavements of Moſaic work, ſuch as the ancients made of fine pieccs of 

Li'srexER [of Iten] one that liſtens or hearkens, a bearkener. marble and other ſtones, curiouſly joined together, as it were inchaſed 

Li'sTLEs8, adj. [of I being without inclination or determination in the cement, repreſenting different figures by the variety of their co- 
to one thing in preference to another. | SSIS Foal? 9: lours and diſpoſitions. | | 

Lt'sTLESLY, adv, [of liſlaſi] without thought, without attention. LiTHoTO'MIA [AJaroue, of 9, a ſtone, and reuw, Gr. to cut] 

Li'srLesN8ss [of leſs] inattention, want of deſire. HI 1. A quarry of ſtones. 2. A maſon's wark-houſe. 

LisTs, plur. of 4% [/ice, Fr. /izza, It.] a place incloſed with bars LiTHo'ToMIsT [Nr., Gr.] 1. An operator who cuts for the 
or rails for the performing therein juſts or tournainents, reſtling, races, ſtone, a chirurgion who extracts the ſtone by opening the bladder. 
and other exerciſes. See LIS r. | 551 ak 2. A maſon. See LYTHOTOMuIA. 3 : 
| Liv, pret. of to Jight, whether it ſignifies to happen or to ſet on  LiTyo'Touy LA Nero, Gr.] the operation of cutting the flone 

fre, or guide with light. 1 It my pipe with the paper. Addiſon. See out of human bodies. | = : 
Folickr. | LiTava'N14, a province of Poland, bounded by Samogitia, Livo- 
| litany [/itane, Fr. letania, It. litania, Sp. and Port. of last, nia, and part of Ruſſia, on the north; by another. part of Ruſſia on 
Gr. See below] a general ſupplication or prayer, ſung or ſaid in the eaſt; by Volbinia and Poleſia on the ſouth ; and by Pruſſia and 
churches ; eſpecially one in the common-prayer-book of the church Polachia on the weſt. It is of a circular form, being near 250 miles 
of England. Supplications with ſolemnity for the appeaſing of God's over either way, and contains eight palatinates, or counties. 5 
tyrath, were of 45 Greek church termed LITANIES, and ROGATIONS L1T1canT, ſub}. Fr. [{itigans, Lat.] one engaged in a lawſuit. 
f the Latin. Hooker ,—— Menn Xr Jos.  A/chyl. Supp. I. 810. Decay of Piety. b e 
E Liraxy [litania, Lat. of r, Gr, prayers] ſupplications and LiT1GaNT, adj. engaged in a lawſuit or judicial conteſt. The par- 
public prayers, uſed in a ſolemn manner, io invoke God and the ties /itigant. Ayliffe. | 1 
eint for mercy ; uſed in proceſſions in popiſh countries, on Corpus To Liricark, verb act. [litigo, Lat.] to conteſt in law, to de- 


Uriſi day; and in ſeveral countries and towns on various days. bate by judicial proceſs. th 
Lr [ra Gr. prayers] the daughters of Jupiter, as repreſented To LiTiGaTE, verb neut. to manage a ſuit, to carry on a cauſe. 
by Homer ; and as. ſuch, ſays that poet, they are not to be dilre- LiTica'r10N, [/itigatio, Lat.] judicial conteſt, ſuit or pleading at 


garded in ſupplications between man and man, leaft from that averſion law. | | SL] 
Which theſe good-natured goddeſies bear towards an hard and unforgi- Lrrti'cious, adj. [Iitigitux, Fr. litigin/o, It. and Sp. of litigioſus, 
ſing temper, they ſhould make their complaint to Jupiter, and pull Lat.] 1. That delights in going to law, quarrelſome, contentious, 
Wown his judgments on the inexorable head. Iliad, Lib. IX. line wrangling, + 2. Diſputable, controvertible. 

96. 508. b U 2 40 K it L1tr'610usLY, adv. [of litigious] in a wrangling manner, quarrel- 
E LITERAL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [/iterale, It. literalis, from litera, Lat. ſomely, contentiouſly. | : dives 
Retter! 1. According to the letter, following the letter or exact LiTi'G610usNnEss [of /itigious] a wrangling diſpoſition, conten- 
prds. 2. Being according to the primitive meaning, not figurative. tiouſneſs, delight in law ſuits. | | | 


Conſiſting of letters. | L1i'TMoOsE, a fort of blue paint or colour. | 
LI ERA, fubg. primitive or literal meaning. How dangerous it Liro'Tzs, Lat. [among rhetoricians] a figure when leſs is ſpoken 
in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical expreſſions unto the people, than is intended; as, I cannot praiſe you, which implies, I have juſt 
d what abſurd conceits they will ſwallow in their /tera/s, an exam- grounds to diſpraiſe. Ho tine an inſlance of this figure has St. Paul. 
we have in our profeſſion. Breauvn. 5 given us in theſe words, Gop is not wnrighterus to forget your labour 
LITERA'LITY [of /itera/} the original or primitive meaning. of he, &c. See LExIcocrRaPHY, and read there ATONEMENT in- 
1 TERALLY, adv. [of /iteral} 1. In a literal ſenſe, according to ſtead of the word MoxEMENT. . 1 | | 
prunutive import of words, not. figuratively, not metaphorically. To L1'TTeR, verb ad. {from the ſubt:} 1. To ſpread ſtraw for 
| With cloſe adherence to words. is Yo 8 beaſts to lie down on. 2. To cover with ſtraw. 3. To throw things 
WW TERATE, 4%. [/2tire, Fr. litterato, It. of literatus, Lat.] learned about an houſe, to cover with things, vegligently or ſluttiſhly ſcat- 
[killed in letters or languages, | cdteredd about, The roam with volumes Itter round. Swift. 4. To 
LTER A Ti, Lat. and Ic. learned men. e> 1 bring forth. Uſed of beaſts, or of human creatures in abhorrence or 
UTERATURE, Fr. [/iteraturra, It. literatura, Lat.] knowledge of contemfyf tt. WEN” | 
A learning. . 87199) 3 0 29 LIT TES, /. [of Jititre, of lit, Fr. a bed] 1. A brood of a beaſt 
ITHANTHRAX [of . and anf, Gr.] ſtony coal, a kind of brought forth at once, a brood of young. 2. A ſort of carriage borne 
pit coal or ſea coal. be at, fo: | between horſes, capable of containing a bed, a vehiculary bed. 
MTHARGE, Fr. [letargo, It. Lthargyrium, Lat. M9Yapyvp®s, of x- 3. The ſtraw that is ſpread for cattle to lie down on, or that is laid on 
ja ſtone, and apyug®-, Gr. filver] the ſcum or frothy droſs that plants. Take off the Itter from your kernel beds. Evelyn. 4. IT hings 
hs purifying:ihlver with lead; filyer-glet. , Litharge is properly in a room-out of order, any number of things 'thrown*negligently or 
ntrified either alone or with a mixture of copper. Ihis recre- fluttiſhly about. All the /izrer as it lay. Szvift. g. A birth of animals. 
3 is of two kinds, litharge of gold, and litharge, of filver. It is L!ſTTERINGs [with weavers] the ſticks that keep the web ſtretch'd 
lected from the furnaces where filver is ſeparated from lead, or on the 1m. | 21 | | 
Fm where gold and ſilver are purified by means of that metal, Li'rTLE, adj. [compar. Js, ſuperlat. leaf; leifels, Goth, lreel, 
| ma fold in ſhops is produced in the copper works, where lyze] or lyxle, dax. litet, and liten, Su. lidet or fille, Dan. luttel, Du. 
q u en purify chat metal, or to ſeparate filver from it. tut, L. Ger.) 1. Small in quantity. The coaſt of Dan went out tao 
Iris 42 ointments and plaſters, and is drying, abſtergent, and ſictie for them. Jaſbus. 2. Small in bulk, diminutive, not great. 
An wwe. Hl. If the lead be blown off from the filver by He was telt of ſtature. Sf. Lake. 3. Of ſmall dignity, power or 
ap 5 05 will in great part be collected in the form of a darkiſh importance. All that is paſt ought to ſeem /;t:/e to thee, Taylor. 4. 
2 ry ma is blown off from ſilver, they call litharge Not much, not many. 5. Some, not none. Any one who will but 
Lern, ad}, lid „ e - Kt A read with a little attention. Lache. 12 
ike pr lie, Sax.] ſupple or limber, flexible, eafly bent. LIT TIE, AH. 1. A ſmall pace. 2. A ſmall part, a ſmall pro- 
ae e een GD Beg portion. 3. A light affair, not much. Theſe they are fitted for, aud 
ns wy net Sax.] ſuppleneſs, Iimberneſs, flexibility. tile elſe. Cheyne. , | | 
] bag.” 2 [of lit e] 1. Soft, plant, flexible. 2. [LySep,  L1'rTLE, adv. 1. In a ſmall degree. Changed as Iitile as poſſible. 
ITaras1s, LET. | af 90% Gr. a * : Watts. 2. In a ſmall quantity. 3, In ſome degree, but not great. 
fone in a human nab] RIM BTK tone] the breeding of They are a little aſtringent. Arbutbnot. 4. Not much. The t 
THIzo'xTEs A ce Gr.] 1 carbuncle. 96 rae pho: 3 2— — bulk 2 
nn 1 8 le. . 1'TTLENESS [of little] 1. Smallne x 
Nh Pb Ne, of MI, a ftbne, and xoaxe, Gr. glue] of grandeur. * 3 ; 0 wo r e 7 
Re of ee e with which ſtones are joined — wa} III [liclivg, Sax. ] a little one. r a” 


— 


1 4 % . + * 


be. Omen Jnved han to! es vartes.1 LY , adj. [ littoralis, of littoris, of littus, Lat. - 
Cy Ty ee EC UE DITA rd CT ever ana 
rad cap RR, 8 wh SEPT ADL LiTToRAL Shells [with naturaliſts] ſuch ſea. ſhells which are al- 
be the art of cuttin 2 Aude, 2 one, and 5 „ Gr. to ways found near the ſhore, and never far off in the deep. 

8 dee ee, f g ng in ſtone; alſo a cription. of LI /r un [{iturgicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the liturgy, mini- 


part, towar ; - LiTurcy [hturgie, Fr. /itargia, It. Sp. and Lat. of Auregyia, of 
* * mes 8 circumſeribed with Ar, Gr. to perform divine or hr ſervice] a general word 
of feldes ang 1 With the parts or additions of the for all manner of ceremonies belonging to divine ſervice ; with the 
, from the ſphenoid 4 &vereth the lower parts Romaniſts, the Maſs; with us, the Common Prayer ; a formulary of 
rn {ofade. 4 e fore. part from 8 Jaw. * public devotionnss. e TY: 
;— ment for extraQing the * and a, Gr. to take hold of!  Lr'rurcigs are different acoording to the different nations and re- 
W — — of the bladder... ligions in the world. See Arosro'Lie Conſtitutions, Ca ERD, EuCua- 
] was a fort of divination rf - _ and r, Gr, di- AIsr, Free and Candid Dis@uasiT1ONs, and all compared with that 
periormed by a precious ſtone called CI ovp os WITNESSES, which Doctor Clarie has collected on _= 


X 
a 8 ' 
as nl 8 rng W 


„ 
head from ſome of the greateſt /ights and ornaments of the ESTA- 
BLISHED CHURCH, all expreſſing their good wiſhes for a YET FuR- 
THER REFORM. Scriptare Doctrine, Ed. 3d. p. 415——-426. 
eee Lat. {with medaliſts] a ſtaff uſed by augurs in form of a 
eroſier. | = 
To Live, verb neut. ¶libhan or leopan, lypian, Iypzian, Sax. lefwe, 
Dan. lefwa, Su. leben, Du. and L. Ger. leben, H. Ger.] 1. To enjoy 
life, to be in a ſtate of animation, not to be dead. 2. To paſs life in any 
certain manner with regard to habits, good or ill, happineſs or miſery. 
3. To continue in life. The way to /ive long. Ray. 4. To live 
emphatically, to be in a ſtate of happineſs. Juſt to die when I began 
to /ive, Dryden. 5. To be exempt from death temporal or ſpiritual. 
Whether we wake or ſleep, we ſhould /ive together with him. 1 The/- 
falonians. 6. [ſea term] to endure the ſea, to remain undeſtroyed. 
. A miraculous providence that could make a veſſel, ſo ill man'd, Jive 
upon the ſea. Burnet. 7. Tocontinue, to laſt, not to be loſt, Mens 
evil manners live in braſs, Shakeſpeare, 8. To converſe, to cohabit. 
9. To feed. 'Thoſe animals that Jive upon other animals have their 
fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live upon vegetables. Arburh- 
not. 10. To maintain ones ſelf. 11. To be in a ſtate of motion or 
vegetation. Cool groves and iin lakes. Dryden. 12. To be un- 
extinguiſhed, Then on the /iving coals red wine they pour. Dryden. 
Live, adj. [of alive] 1. Quick, not dead. 2. Active, not ex- 
' tinguiſhed. | 55 
L1'vELEss, adj. [of live. It ſhould be rather written /ifele/;] want- 
ing life. Shakeſpeare. | 
1'VELINEss [of /ively ; lipelinepye, Sax.) 1. Appearance of life. 
Dryden. 2. Sprightlineſs, vicacity. Young fellows that have /ive- 
- fineſs and ſpirit, Locke. | 
LrYvtLinoop [of lipe and heapod, Sax. the head. It appears to 
me corrupted from /ivelo-de. Jobn ſun] means of living, maintenance, 
- ſupport of life. 
 L1'veLope, Aub. [of live and lode, from lead, the means of lead- 
ing life] maintenance, ſupport, livelihood. Spenſer. 
L1'vELoNG, adj. [of live and long] 1. Tedious, 
2. Laſting, durable. A Iivelong monument. Milton. 
L1'vELoNns, ſubſt. an herb. „„ ue: 
-* LY'vELY, adj. [of live and ite] 1. Vigorous, vivacious. 2. Gay, 
airy, 3. Repreſenting life. 4. Strong, energetic. His faith muſt 
be not only living, but lively too. — 2 
> 'LrvBLY; or ere adv. 1. Briſkly, vigorouſly, 2. With 
ſtrong reſemblance of life. | | 
Li'vex [from /ive] 1. One who lives. 2. One who lives in any 
rticular manner with reſpect to virtue or vice, happineſs or miſery. 
o gather a church of holy chriſtian /vers over the whole world. 
Hammond. 3. [lipene, or lipen, of lip, Sax. the life, lever, Du. 
and L. Ger. leber, H. Ger. lefwer, Su.] the liver or that vi/cus whoſe 
office is to ſecrete the hie. See BILE. Fx TM 
Liver-worr, an herb. That fort of /iver-wort which is uſed to 
cure the bite of mad dogs, grows on commons and open heaths where 
the graſs is ſhort, on declivities and on the ſides of pits. This ſpreads 
on the ſurface of the ground; and, when in perfection, is of an aſn- 
colour, but as it grows old it alters and becomes of a dark colour. 
Miller. | | Fo ; 
Lives [/ivre, Fr. lira, It.] a computation of money in France, 
about twenty pence ſterling. See LIVRE. | 
Liver e [with chemiſts] antimony opened by ſalt- petre 
and fire, ſo as to as: it half glaſs and of a liver colour. 
LtvER-COLOUR, adj. [of liver and colour] dark red, Woodward. 
LIVER-OROWN, bj [of /iver and grown] having a big or over- 
wn liver. | * 5 
Lrvery [/iwvree, of livrer, Fr. to deliver or give, Il uvrea, It. /ibrea, 
Sp. ] clothes of different colours and trimming, given by a gentleman 
to his footman, coachman, c. to diſtinguiſh them from others. 
- Livexy ſin law] 1. The delivery of poſſeſſion to thoſe tenants, 
which held of the king in capite or knight's ſervice. 2. The act of 
giving or taking poſſeſſion. 3. Releaſe from wardſhip. 

Liv, a writ which lies for the heir to obtain the poſſeſſion or 
ſeizen of his lands at the hands of the king, the writ by which poſ- 
ſeſſion is obtained. 5 | i Wh 

LiveRY ſin deed] is when the feoffer ſays to the feoffee, being in 
view of the houſe or land, I give you yonder / o4/e or land, to you and to 
your heirs, and therefore enter into the ſame and 4ake poſſeſſion of it ac- 
 cordingly. | 
2 of Seizin [in law} a delivery of poſſeſſion of lands or tene- 
ments or things corporeal, to him who hath right or probability of 
right to them. _ 
LEA Y [of hay, &c:) the giving out a certain quantity for feed- 
ing horſes, the ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. | 
| Tien Stables, public ſtables, where horſes are 
kept or to be let out for hire Mes e * 
To Stand at LIyER , is to be kept at livery ſtables. | 
© 'Livek'Y-MAN, [of livery and man] 1. A ſervant who wears 
- livery. ' 2. [In the companies of tradeſmen in London] ſuch mem- 
bers of a company or corporation as are of ſome ſtanding, and are 
advanced above the yeomanry, and have a right to wear a livery 
gon upon ſolemn occaſions. 20.077 
Lives, plur. of life, ſubſt. See Lies. . . 1 | 
Li'vip [livide, Fr. livide, It. of liuidus, Lat.] diſcoloured as with 
Err o uvwannty i wag n4ooTy ll 
LIVID Mu{c/e [in anatomy] one. of the muſcles that moves the 
- thigh, ſo called from its colour. ig A % L { 
IvipiTY; of Li'vipness [/ividite, Fr. lividitas, Lat.] the ſlate 
- of being livid, -or black and blue, diſcoloration as by a blow. | 
Livo'x14, anciently a province of Poland, ſince of Sweden, and 
now of Ruſſia; bounded by the gulph of Rinland on the north; by 
Ingria and Great Novogorod on the eaſt ; by Lithuania and Courland 
- 0the- ſouth; and by the Baltic ſea on the weſt. 

LI von, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a kind of leaden or dead bluiſh colour 
in any part of the body, cauſed by a ftroke or bloß. | 
ux, Fr. an imaginary French coin of two kinds, of Tournois 
and Paris; the livre Tournois contains 20 ſols Tournois, and each 

ſol vs deniers r the livre Pariſis it 20 ſals Pariſis, each ſol 


long in paſling. 


taken in to be 


1 


«Las Fe 


4 
£ 


freight, to burthen. 


* 


LOB 
Pariſis worth 12 deniers Patiſis, and each fol Parig, 
Tournois ; it is nearly equal to our ſhilling, 

Li1x1'viar, or Lixi'vious [/ixinium, Lat.] 1. Pertaintss + 
proceeding from lye, obtained by lixivium. L;x;,, 1 to he, a 
pre- exiſt in their alkalizate ſtate, Boyle. 2. Impre al talts do 10. 
like a lixivium. | ng. Sed Vith fl 
_ Lixr'viaTs, adj. [{ixivieux, Fr. from lixin; ; 
lixivium. 71 x net making 4 
Porn aTE Salts [with chemiſts] are 

rawn calcining the plant, and then maki 
with nec n Trp er ing he of be tl 

LY'xiviaTED, adj, [of l/ixivium, Lat.] pertaini 

ay, moms lye. The ſalt and /ixiviated 22010 Dy cr Nan! 
1x1'vIuM, Lat. a lye made of aſhes, water impregnated * 
of whatever kind, a liquor which has the power of extraction . 

Lz ARD [lfarde, Fr. lucertola, It. lagarts, Sp. and Port of 
Lat.] a little creature of a green colour with four les added a 
much like an evet, but larger, very common in Italy and oth 4 
countries. There are ſeveral forts of /;zard;, fone in y 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards. I: is very probable 
wife that they were eaten ſometimes in Arabia and Judea, fnce Mo 
ranks them among the unclean creatures. Calne, ? 

LIZ AR DITAL, /ub/. a plant. 

LizarD-sTONE [of lizard and fone} a kind of tone, 

L. L. D. is uſed for an abbreviation of r of both it long 
canon and civil, 

Lo, interj. [la, Sax.) behold, look, ſee. It is a wort add w. 
cal the attention generally to ſome object of ſight ; ſometimesto fone. 
thing heard, but not properly; often to ſom thing to te underfand 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shakeſpeare. 

Loa cn [/oche, Fr.] a {mall freſh water fiſh, 

To Loap. irr. verb act. loaden, part. paſſ: loaded, lated [ahan 
Sax, laden, Du. and Ger. ſavda, Su.] 1. To lay on 2 burden, to 
2. To oppreſs, to encumber, to embaa, 
3. To charge a gun. 4. To make heavy by ſomething appendedor 
annexed. Thy dreadful vow loaded with death. Ali 


Worth 1; denies 


the fixed (alt; of 


Loap [lave, Sax.] 1. A burden or weight, a lady, a fright F. LOCA 
2. Any thing that depreſſes. 3. As much drink as one can beat, divided, 
Lo Ap [with miners ; more properly ode, as it vis ancienty art. | Loch, 
ten, from lædan, Sax. to lead. Fohn/on] a vein of oar, the leading * 
vein in a mine. © Lock, 
Load [of lædan, Sax. to lead] a trench to drain fer) place, dat is nc 
Lo'apen, See To Loa. | Welt in 
Lo'aptk [of load}. one who loads. f woes : 
Lo“ ab- Max AO, the money or hire paid to a gude cr pibt. eee 
Lo'ap3Man [of lædan, Sax. or lode and mar] aguide, a plot, one A rn 
who leads the way. 5 * 
Lol apsrax [more properly, as it is in Maundrill, Hefe, from 3 age 
= Sax. to lead] the poleſtar, the cynoſure, ti lading or guid- ur rt | 
ing Har, | } | 
'ADSTONE [properly /od:fone, or {adingint, of lxdan, voy = 70 
and ran, Sax. a ſtone, g. 4. leading - ſtone) a fut o ore 0 wy 1 f 
iron mines, the magnet, the ſtone on which the nee of - _ N 
ners compaſs is touched to give it a direction noni and 8 2 © Shan pF 
loadſtone is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, ſound i n | they had 1 
deep iron grey where freſh broken, and often ii _ 1 1 or faſtenin 
or reddiſh colour. It is very heavy and conff erably 1 foundin Lock of 
pu character is that of affecting iron. Th die of icon her be togethe 
England, _ in moſt other places where there de m bo -{ 
metal. Hill. . | 46, frond in pen bpped. 
Loar ſhlap, or hlape, Sax. and lef, Goth. dere bed mf | — S 
ral, laib, H. Ger.] 1. A portion or lump of bread, 1 into wl dark out t! 
the baker. A loaf is thicker than a cake. 2. % Lock [ 


a body is wrought; as, a loaf of ſugar. demand eartl 


Loam, or Lowe 1. Marl, a fort of fat, e aalen 


2. [With gardeners] grafting clay, a fort o 4. 
{traw, 8 : 1 : h chemiſts to daf bel Drydex 
Loam [with chemiſts] a ſort of cement uſed J * 
up their veſſels. | h ich loam, Math ut thing! 
77 Loam, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſwear with 1 ee, 
or clay, to clay. 5 bam) nature gold chain, 
Lo'aminess [from /oamy] fulneſs of loam, 0 marly. Ide mel necklace, ot 
Lo'amr, adj. [of loam} of the nature of 10am, of clay and lan Lo crm 
low earth is the beſt, between the two exuemes , Lo'cxwma 
eſpecially if it be not /oamy and binding. Nag: . A thing [ents 53 den of the 
Loan [lzna, hlzn or hlzna, Sax. lach, o. % payment, me Lo 
thing given to another on condition of 1 to he 'CKRAM 
of lending of money. 2. The intereſt fo 70  Aikings not len Va pak 
LoaTh, or Lorn, adj. [la, Sax. ] uns 8 | 8 ws, 
not inclined. | To nauſeate, bc 1 
To Loa rut, verb act. [la dan, Sax.) I lock on with abbone cha *COMO-T 
with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 2. To hate, e "ging plac 
3. To ſee food with diſlike. ic" or abhonenck. 0 
To LoaTHE, verb neut. to create diſgu * 
Lo arnER [of loath] one that loaths- 1. Abhorris hating: 
Loa'rHFeUL, adj. {of loath and full) l. | 
Abhorred, hated, a 4 faſlidioss mann 
Komen eps adv. [of heathing] in 4 of dag bt 
| ing. | 
* adj, [of hath] hateful, _ 5 
Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary- pr ing o jnclinatiO% 
LoaTHLY, adv. fe. laath] without, A generd ſilence 
- Lo'aTunsss [of hath] unwillingoe®: 


; | . deteſtable» © 
* 4 moved ah, [of hath] 1. Abhorred, det 1 
ing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. zt of cab 
l [of hathſome] the quality 

Loaves, plur. of loaf, which ſee. fovenly; auk | 
Fo Los, verb act. to let fall in 2 el) #f 

manner. 12 p w] a priſo- 7 | 
Los's Pound {with the canting CIV). 3 
for idlers or ſturdy beggars. — trouts, a large 1s 
Lon Worm, a worm uſed in fihing 


a! 


LOC 


Lo” com or gallery, an opening before a 2 diſt A parts uſed 
I 260% Gr.] ndiriton, a Hoe pals 
| OBE, TI. 4 | | 8. 7 i 
commonly ſor nyt es 3 diviſions of the lungs, liver, Se. 
| 8 che ear, which is more fat and fleſhy than any other 
jport of it. 1.1 the diviſions of the bulk of ſeeds, which 
1 r —_ as is plainly ſeen in beans, peas, Er. 
uſually __ a ſort of {luttiſbly dreſſed pottage, whole groots or 
: Wide till they burſt, and then buttered. See Bux doo. 8 
| carmen 732 lloppep re, lobrren, Sax. ] a cruſtaceous fiſh. Thoſe 
| mw their l are the /obfer, the crab, and the craw-fiſh. Bacon. 
33 ſin anatomy] a little lobe. 
uli Adipoſh Lat. 
1 2 ſpaces between the muſcles. ; ; 
* Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower part or tip of the ear. 
Local, Fr. and Sp. [ locale, It. of focalis, from locus, Lat. a place] 
| Pertaining to place. The circumſtance of local nearneſs. Hooker. 
E Haring the properties of place. He took the ver) local poſſeſſion 
7 glory. 93 3. Being in a particular place. Local motion in 
vacuum. Digoy. I 8 
| in law] tied or joined to a place. _ 7 
| _ Cale, % painting] are ſuch as are natural and proper for 
| articular object in a picture. 8 : 
ſin e ſuch remedies as are applied out- 
F-wardly to a particular place or part, as plaiſters, ſalves, oint- 


iments, c. 


L ö | 
ble of 4 infinite number of different ſolutions, as where the point 


which is to ſolve the problem may be indifferently taken within a 
certain extent, i. e. any where, in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane 
tor figure, &c. which is termed a geometrical /ocus, and the problem 
bs fad to be a local or indeterminate one. 8 

Local Tr, or Lo cALNESs, the ſtate of a thing being in a place, 
Ixlation of place or diſtance, exiſtence in place. 5 

L Locally, adv. {of bra] 1. With reſpect to place. Eſſentially 
divided, tho not locally diſtant, Glanville, 2. As in a place. | 
L Lock, /t. Scottiſh, a lake. A lake or Joch, that has no freſh 
water running into it, will turn into a. ſtinking puddle. (Herne. 
Locn, or Lo noc CN, Gr. /infus, Lat.] a thick medicament, 
bat is not to be ſy allowed at once, but to be licked, or ſuffered to 
melt in the mouth, that it may have more effect upon the parts af- 
fected; as the breaſt, lungs, Ce. 5 | 
Loch [Aogua, of xy, a lying in woman, or a:y®-, Gr. a bed] 
the natural evacuations of women in child-bed, after the birth of the 
ſctus, and the excluſion of the membrane, called ſecundince. 

To Lock, verb ad. [belucan, loccen, or lucan, Sax. lucke, Dan. 
duk, Goth. Tuchan, Alem. to ſhut] 1. To make faſt with a lock, to 
mut with a Jock. 2. To ſhut up or conſine as with a lock. 3. To 
loſe faſt. Death blaſts his bloom, and bels his frozen eyes. Gay. 
To Lock, verb neut. 1. To become faſt by means of a lock. 2. 
To unite by mutual inſertion. They loch into each other. Boyle. 

| Lock, an infirmary or hoſpital for the cure of venereal patients, 

+ Lock of @ Door [loc, Sax. Ioka, Goth. a bolt, probably all the locks 
they had in thoſe days] an inſtrument conſiſting of ſprings and bolts 
r faſtening a door or cheſt. 

| Lock of Hair [locca, Sax. ] a part, portion, or diviſion of it hang- 
ug together. | 

Lock lof a river] a place where the current or ſtream of it is 


mark out the lines of any work. | 
Lock [ floccus, Lat.] 1. A ſmall portion or bunch that hangs 
{together. 2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck. 3. 

A hug, a grapple. Practiſed in all the lac and gripes of wreſtling. 
[Mihon. 4. Any incloſure. Shuts. up th* unweildy centaur in the 
bet. Dryden. 55 A tuft. Smelling ta a loc of hay. Aadifor. 
| Lo'cxer [of c; in a ſhip] a cheſt or box ranging along the ſides 

to put things in, and that is cloſed with a lock, a drawer. 

\ Lo'cxeT [of loc, Sax. and et, dimin. Joquer, Fr.] a little lock of a 
gold chain, or a ſet of diamonds ; a ſpring or a catch to 'faſten a 
necklace, or other ornament. | 

Lo ck Wheel of a Clock, the ſame with the count wheel. 
Lo'cxmax [in the iſle of Man] an officer, who executes the or- 
| _ Hf the governor or deemſters, not much unlike to our under 

Lo'cxran, a coarſe fort of linen cloth. | 

5 * a fort of flower, called alſo /ocker-goulons, a kind of ra- 

culus, ; | 

' Lococr's108 [in law} the act of yielding or giving place. 

Locouo'TiON [of locus, place, and motus, Lat. motion] power of 
changing place. Progreſſion or animal locomotion. Brown. 

8 adj. [of locus, place, and mower, Lat. to move] 

ace. 4 

» — Faculiy [with e oo that 2 which cauſes 

one place to another. The motion or locomotive fa 
# animals, — — — 3 _— 


. LoeuLaur'ara, Lat. [with botaniſts] little diſtant cells or parti. 
— 2 59 common . =p C 6 | wg or flower, as ning 
Lo'cus, Lat. a place. __ | ated | 
1 n. {with aſtronomers) that place in which any 
mon. Ppears, when view'd from an eye at the ſenſible ho- 

Geometricus, à line by which an indeterminate m 
* Thus, if a right line Adee for the conſtruction of the - 
, is called locus ad refum ; if a circle, locus ad circulum 1 45 


* 3 #, &c. : 
* Lineam, Lat, {in mathematies} is when a point that 
* E — — @ line, wg Gag right or 2 and 
= | 
41 Dar pn ah 3 „only io render the pro- 
Wer, to mae Lilie Jia divigen made between tio towns er 


trial in which the land or place in queſtion lies, 


(in anatomy] certain bladders of fat about 


Problem [with mathematicians] is ſuch an one as is capa- 


bpped. | 
| = Spit [in fortification} a ſmall trench opened with a ſpade, to | 


LOF 
Locus Primarius, or Locus Abfelutus; Lat. i: e. the priniity 


place [with philoſophers] is that part of the abſolute or immoveable 
ſpace, which a particular individual body takes up. 


Locus in Quo, Lat. 

be done, in pleading. 5 | 
Locus Secundarius, or Locus Relativus, Lat, [i. e. the ſecondary 
place; with ge er ren is that apparent and ſenſible place, in which 
we determine a body to be placed, with reſpect to other adjoining or 
neighbouring bodies. 

Locus ad Solidum [in mathematics] is when three conditions are 
wanting to the determination of the point that is ſought, and fo it will 
be found in a ſolid; and this may be included either under a plane, 
curve, or mixt ſuperficies, and thoſe either determinate or indefinitely 
extended, | 

Locus ad Saperficium [in mathematics] is when there is two condi- 
tions wanting to determine any point that ſolves any problem, and 
that point may be taken throughout the extenſion of ſome ſuperficies, 
whether plane or curve. | 

Lofcusr [lrcufta, It. and Lat.] a miſchievous inſect, that eats up 
and ſpoils all green plants. The Hebrews had ſeveral forts of lo- 
cuſts, which are not known among us. The old hiſtorians and mo- 
dern travellers remark, that locuſts are very numerous in Afric, and 
many places of Aſia; that ſometimes they ſell like a cloud upon the 


[in law] the place where any thing is ſaid to 


country, and eat up every thing they meet with. Moſes deſcribes 


four ſorts of locuſts. Since there was a prohibition againſt uſing lo- 
cults, it is not to be queſtioned but that theſe creatures were common! 
eaten in Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries. Calmet. | 

N. B. The locuſts ſometimes coming from one country to another, 
and making great depopulaticy where they come, for this reaſon, in 
the prophetic ſiyle, they lignify © ARMIES oF InvaDERs”; and thoſe 
invaders, which under this image were predicted, Apocalypſe, c. ix. 
v. 1 11, are by Mede, Newton, and other expoſitors, ſuppoſed 
[not to ſay proved] to be the Arabian, or Saracens; and if the 
reader would ſee how punctually the LeExoTH oF TIME affigned them, 
in which to harraſs [but vt deffroy] the Greek empire, was fulfilled, 
he need only compare what has been already ſaid under the words 
ABBASSIDEs and CONSTANTINOPLE, with the 5th and 1oth verſes of 
that chapter: Only remembring, that a day, in the prophetic ſtyle; 
being put for a year, five months and five months will make 300 

ears. ; 
g Loev'sT#, Lat. [with botaniſts] the beards and hanging feeds of 
oats and other plants, whoſe figure ſometimes reſembles that of a 
locuſt. 

Locu'sT-TREE, a large tree common in America. It hath a papi- 
lionaceous flower, whoſe pointal becomes an unicapſular hard pod, 
including roundiſh hard ſeeds; which are ſurrounded with a fungous, 
ſtringy ſubſtance. Miller. 5 5 | 

Locv“ Trion, Fr. [locuximne, It. of locutio, Lat.] phraſe or manner of 
ſpeech. | 
W a market town of Norfolk, 105 miles from London. 

LoD ESs TAK. See LoapsTaR. | | 

Lo'DEsTONE. See Loans roNE. | 

Lopz-wokks [in the ſtannaries of tin-mines in Cornwall] works 
performed in the high grounds, by ſinking deep wells, called ſhafts. 
See STREAM-WORKS. | | 24, 

To Lope [xelozian, Sax. loger, Fr. allogiate, It. alijar, Sp.] 
1. To entertain with a lodging, to afford a temporary dwelling, 
2 with harbour for a night. 2. To place in a tempo- 
rary habi 3. To place, to plant, to lay up in a place. 


itation. 
The ideas that are /odged in the memory. Locke. 4. To fix, to ſettle. 
A hdg'd hate, and a certain loathing: SHateſbeare. 5. To place in 
the memory. This cunning the king would not underſtand, though 
he /odg'd it, and noted "je fn ſome particulars. Bacon, 6. To har- 
bour, to cover. The deer is lac d, I've track'd her to her covert. 
Addiſon. 7. To afford place to. The memory can lodge a greater 


| ſtore of images than all the ſenſes can preſent at one time. Cheyne, 


8, To lay flat. Our ſighs and they 
Shakeſpeare, 4 

To Lopes, werb neut. 1. To reſide, to keep refidence. Something 
holy loages in that breaſt. Milton. 2. To take a temporary habitation, 
to take up a lodging in. Thy father is a man of war, and will not 
lodge with the people. 2 Samuel. 3. To take up reſidence at night. 


A lodging place of wayfaring men. Jeremiah. 4. To lie flat. Its 


tall /cdge the ſummer corn, 


_ ſtraw makes it not ſubject to /odge. Mortimer. 


Lopes [logis, Fr. loggia, It.) 1. Any ſmall houſe or apartment for 
a porter, centinel, &c. 2. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt. 

* Lopoꝝ [a hunting term] a buck is ſaid to lodge when he goes 
to reſt. 5 

Lo'pctmenT [from lodge z logement, Fr.] 1. Accumulation or eol- 
location in a certain place. The curious lodgement and inoſeulation of 


the auditory nerves. Derham. 2. Poſſeſſion of the eriemy's works. 


The military pedant is making Jodgements, and fighting battles. Ad. 
diſon. 3. In military affairs] an encampment made by an army; a 
retrenchment dug for a covert or ſhelter, when the counterſcarp or 
or ſome other poſt is gained; alſo a place where the ſoldiers are quar- 
tered among the townſ{men or burghers, in barracks, huts, or tents. 
LodGEMENT on an Attach, is a work caſt up by the beſiegers, du- 
ring their approaches in a dangerous poſt, where it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure themſelves from the enemy's fire; as in a covert 
way, a breach, &c. Theſe kind of lodgements are made of barrels 
or bags full of earth, faggots, wool-packs, palliſadoes, to cover the 
men in a place they have gained, and reſolve to keep. 
Lo'pezr [from Jodge] 1. One who lodges in an hired room or 
ent in another's houſe, 2. One that reſides in any place. 
Lo'pcinc, aH. [of lodge) 1. a of habitation or repoſe for a 
time, rooms ' in the houſe of another, a temporary habitation. 
2. Place of reſidence. The neſt of love, the /odging of delight. 
Spenſer. 3. Harbour, covert. The ſtag thought it better to truſt to 
the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlender fortification of his /odp- 
ing. Sidney. 4. Convenience to lie and ſleep on. Their feathers ſerve 
to ſtuff our beds and pillows, yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray. 
Lorr [A, Wel. or lift, of lifter, Dan. to lift, or rather of 
lockt, Su. the ſame] 1. The uppermoſt floor of an houſe. And ever 
drizzling rain T . Spenſer. 2. Any floor in general, * 


| LOG 
15 a traxerſe placed in a hft above. Bacon. 3. Rooms on high; as, a 
corn /oft. | xt | 
 Lo'eTiLY, adv. [of lofty) 1. On high, in an elevated place. 2. 
Proudly, haughtily. 3. With elevation of language or. ſentiment, 
ſublimely. 4. In a lofty manner. | 


Lo'rTiness [of lofty] 1. High-mindedneſs, pride, haughtineſs. 


2. Height, local elevation. 3. Sublimity, elevation of thought. 
Lo rT [of lifter, Dan. /oft or liſt, Eng.] 1. High hovering, ele- 
vated in place See /zty Lebanon his head advance. Fope. 2. Sublime, 
elevated in ſentiment. To ſing and build the 4% rhyme. Milton. 
3. Haughty, proud, high-minded. A lowly ſervant, but a /efty 
mate. Oryden. | 4 | 
Los [the original of this word is not known. Skinner ſuppoſes it 
of lian, Sax. to lie along, becauſe of its weight; Junius from logge, 
Du. fluggiſh ; perhaps the Lat. Iignam, is the true original. Zohn/on 
1: A large ſhapeleſs, thick piece of wood. Worms with many feet 
are bred under /ogs of timber. Bacon. 2. A ſmall piece of board 
for meaſuring a ſhip's way. | | 
Loc, an Hebrew meaſure, containing three quarters of a pint, and 
1 and; ſolid inches, wine meaſure. According to Calmet, it held a 
quarter of a cab, and conſequently five ſixths of a pint. According 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, it was a liquid meaſure, the ſeventy-ſecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and tweltch part of the hin. | 
Defe&ive Lo'caRITHM, or Inpure LO'GARITHM, the logarithm 
of a fraction. „„ . 
.- LocariTHME'TIC Curve, or LOGARITHME'T1C Line, of pardie, is 
| a curve which diſcovers perfectly all the myſteries of logarithms, with 
ſeveral other very excellent properties and uſes. 
LoGaRITHME'TICAL, or LOGARITHMETIC, adj. [of logarithm) 
pertaining to loganthms,.* ad” een fb 
LocaRI“THMuIO Spiral [with mathematicians] is a fort of ſpiral line, 
which may be conceived'to- be formed much after the ſame manner 
with other ſpirals. - As ſuppoſing the radius of a circle to move uni- 
formly through the circumference, while a certain point moves from 
the extremity of this radius towards the centre, wich a motion retard- 
ed in a geometrical proportiqn'; the mark of this point will form the 
-Jogarnthungcal ipigal. cf ft THREE 0 
eee Caf NF. and rem, Gr.] the art of 
making logarithms. : 
Lo'cariTHMs | logarithmes, Fr. legaritbmi, Lat. of ., a word, 
and a., Gr. number] a ſeries of artificial numbers, contrived tor 
the expedition of calculation, and proceeding in an arithmetical 
. proportion, as the numbers they —_ to = i a geometrical one. 
Nee 4 ; +9 
o For. ance, * 7 43 16 FA 64 128 256 7 
bers above beginning with (o), and arithmetically proportional are 
called logarithms. Ihe addition and ſubtraction of logarithms an- 
wers to- the multiplication and diviſion of the numbers they correſ- 
pond with. In like manner will the extraction of roots be performed 
y diſſecting the logarithms of any numbers for the ſquare root, and 
triſlecting them for the cube, and ſo on. Logarithms were invented 
by the lord Nepier, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, and afterwards 
compleated by Mr. Henry Briggs, Savilian profeſſor of geometry at 
D | Fn 
 Loc-Beard [in navigation] a table divided into five colums, con- 
taining an account of the ſhip's way, meaſured by the log, which is 
to be entered daily into the log- board. | | 
_ _Lo'6caTiNG, a certain unlawful game, now out of uſe, but men- 
tioned in the ſtatute, 23 Hen. VIII. | 
. Eo'ecars, fa. Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, 


which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in the 23d ſtatute of 


Henry VIII. It is the fame which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
boys often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, throwing at 
them with another bone inſtead of bowling. 

- Lo'ccernsad logge, Du. of /g, a heavy motionleſs maſs, and 
head, as blockhead] a ſtupid perſon, a dolt a thickſkull. 
*-LO'GOERHEADED, adj. [of yr] dull, ſtupid, doltiſh. 

To go to LOGGERHEADsS, or To fall to LocctRneaps [with the vul- 

gar] to fight or box, to ſcuffle without weapons. | 

Lo cia, barb, Lat. a little houfe, lodge, or cottage. | 
Loi [lgique, Fr. logica, It. Sp. and Lat. aoyixy, of N., Gr.] 
the art of guiding our reaſon in the knowledge of things, as well for 
our own inſtruction, as that of others. It conſiſts in the reflection 
which men have made of the four principal operations of the mind, 
viz. conceiving, {udging, reaſoning, and diſpeſing. Logic is the art of 
uſing reaſon well in our enquiries after truth, and the communication 
of it to others. Watts. / ET. . 

Natural Locic, the power or force of reaſon, unaſſiſted by art. 

Looc, Sp. [/ogique, Fr. bogicale, It. logicalis, IN 1. Per- 
taining to, or agreeing with the rules of logic, taught in logic. 2. 
Skilled in logic, furniſhed with logic. x ; 

-Locicau Diviſion, in an oration or 
thing part by part. 1 5 SP 
. Lo'cicaLLY, adv. Job logical} according to the laws of logic. 
Locr'c1an, one ſkilled in the art of logic, a teacher or profeſſor of 

ogic. 5 | 
- Loers'mvs, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure when a ſentence is 
framed without any conſequent. | 

_Lo'cisT [As, Gr.] an expert accountant, 

Lois ric, Lat. [Moyirixn, Gr.] I 


ſpeech, an explanation of a 


a ſpecies of arithmetic, which 
applies the rules of multiplying, dividing, Qc. to the degrees of fines, 
circles, angles, &c. | 

Locis rie Linea [with arithmeticians] is the line, called alſo the 
logarithmic line, where the ordinates, applied in equal parts of the 
axis, are in geometrical proportion. | 


4 8 Specigſa, Lat. [with mathematicians] literal or ſpecious 
x Arithmetic, is now uſed by ſome for the expeditious 


arithmetic of logarithms, by which all the trouble of multiplicati 
and diviſion is — £ | | Nn 2 
Loe1sT1CaL Logarithms, a table of logarithms, adapted to ſexa- 
gefimal fractions. | 8 
Lodtsrics, the ſame as 2 arithmetic ; or, as ſome will have 
it, the firſt general rules in algebra, of addition, ſubiraion, c. 
Los- Line [iff navigation] a ſmall long line tied to the log, having 


» 


conſtitutes (on 


or linctus's. 


[where the num- + 


clefeaſticus. 


knots at evety go feet diſtance, 


poſe in the gallery of a 


words, without much matter. 


yet DERIV'D, 


waſte. 


Lo'LLarps [either of 


king Henry III. See Cx LIcoLx. 


Italy, who were great uſurers] a b 


as pawns ; alſo where they are ex 


No lone Rolle in Wales, with a m 
contemplative. Pope. | 
. Lo'\gLINEss [of lonely] 
ayoid company. 


LON 


ent from what is intended by it. 


one who lives without buſineſs. 


Lo'npon, the metropolis of Great Britain. 


confined to will not admit our giving a full acc 
opulous city, we ſhall refer the reader to Stone ak 
and's hiflory of London, and only obſerve h 
latitude of 519 32“, and ſends four mem 
LonpoxDe'rRY, a city o 
county of Londonderry, ſituated on the rer 
104 miles N. E. of Dublin. 
Lo'NELY, 4% [from lone; lonlig, 
to ſolitude. 
Lo'neness fof lone] ſolitude, 


Lo'ngs0ME, agi. [of lone] — diſmal. 
Da 


Lons, 77. [lange, Sax. lzng, 
Ger. long, Fr. longo, It. 
to length, not ſhort, 2. Havin 
a greater degree tha 
in length. Women ea 
4. Not ſoon ceaſing; or at an-end. 
. Dilatory. Death 
cigfiaſticus. e. From the verb 70 long 


— 


round about a reel in for th 
t 


bers to parliament 
f Ireland, in the province — it mouth, 


Dan.] retired, ſollta 


ſhip. py. 
Loo, [of /og and man] one who carries lo f 
Loco bEDALIS T [ logodedalus, Lat, of vo) 1 1 
ventor or forger of new words, and ſtrange erm C.] aj 1 
| , . . 8. Ie L 
Loco'babaLY [logodeaalia, Lat. of Ay, Gr tenc 
dalus, a famous antient architect] a goodly ſhe 5 rr Dz. fur 
| ow 
Loco nE [AcyoypatE-», Gr.] a writer of bock of = 
Locou'craPay [of A., an account, and : 155 of account ſoon 
art 72 keeping accounts, or accounting. fapa, Cr. to Write] the g. / 
©GOORI PHE [of ., a word, and 9 2 
ſymbol or riddle — to ſtudents for 1 A met] a kind f — 
erciſe and improve the mind. It is for the moſt * Order y er Le 
alluſion, which being taken literally, fignifies brei garde. A we 
ie Ute, c 
Locoma'cuy [noyopaxic, of N, a word, and 42 * 
a contention about words, a contention in work: 7 Gr. g Lo 
ſophiſtry of Jogomachy. See LEXIOCRATHVL, and Lar 1 a long 
and under the Be read, Thus. one and the ane 1 Cauci; Lo: 
is ſcheme) Two intelligent agents, mv ens der at 
no leſs exceptionable) it is ſuppoſed at one and the fin » (Vlich ü To 
UNBEGOTTEN and yet COMMUNICATED, i. e. ten 5 
| ; to wi 
Loo-· Mood, a ſort of wood uſed by dyers, called alo Cam defired 
wood, as brought from Campechy, a province of Ney 99 ronomy 
wood is of a very denſe and firm texture; it is broyojt 7 an, Log. Lox 
large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart only of he " 1 wu 
produces it. It is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and £ * a 
ſtrong red colour. It grows both in the Eaft and Wet Tides Long 
no where ſo plentifully as on the coaſt of the bay of Can a : ug 
has been long known by the dyers, and was but lately a Ed 
medicine, and is found to be an excellent aſtringent. Mil l high, 
Lo noch. See Loch. Lobhock is an Arabian name for tho for Son 
of medicines, which are now commonly called eclegmas, lanhai x Ger. an 
Quincy. l b concern 
LotMo'GRAPHER [of Azp®-, a peſlilence, and ago, Gr. U l. Lone 
ſcribe] one who writes about, or deſcribes peſtilences, | 22 
Loixs lenden, Sax. lænder, Dan. lenden, Du, and Ger, lus; 18 
It. and Lat. /omos, Sp. lombos, Port. of Myon; Gr. kan, Wel! k | 110 
The back of an animal cut out by the butcher. 2. Lois, legt W ao 
of the reins. 3. The lower parts of the back, near the hips, the | Rwy 
To LoirER, wenb neut. [of lupaerden, Du. to be (othfol, lun, | ab 
Du. to lay behind, to linger] to ſpend time careleſh, t idle Lone 
Lo'iTERER [of eiter] a lingerer, an idler, one who is fuggib, longevity 
Lo'LIuu, Lat. cockle or darnel, a weed that grovsamorg corn, | . 
To LoLLi, verb neut. [of this word the etymology is not known. handed. 
Perhaps it might be contemptuduſly derived from {lrd, a name of Pas to reac] 
great reproach before the reformation, among whom one tenet was,  "F Frog 
that all trades not. neceſlary to life were unlawful, Jim.) 1. To Lier 
lean lazily againſt, or lie idly upon any thing. 2. To hang ont; © meaſure ; 
uſed of the tongue hanging out in wearineſs or play, E lance of 
To Lol I out the Tongue, verb act. ¶ perhaps of lelchn, Du. or ra Ee. either 
ther of lulla, Su.] to exert, or let it hang out of the mouth, er 
Walter Lollard, the authorof aſeftin Ger. wiſhes pre: 
many, Se. in the 13th century; or of Loliun Damicl as being EL em 
tares amongſt God's wheat] a contemptuous name given 10 me To his firf 
towers of Wiekliff, and the reformers in Englznd, in the tine of | 
ao len 
Lo'LLARDY, the doctrines and opinions of the I'. . | — 
Lo'MBar, or Lo'mBaRD [ſp named of the Lombards, a people u | Loncr's 
ank for uſury or pawns. 5 de thigh, 
Lo"MBaR-Heuſe, a houſe into which my forts of goods are ten ) 3 
ſed to ſale. ; trrodii. 
Lo'MBaRDY, a kingdom of Italy, formerly comprehending — | Lowerr 
all the north part of it, wiz. Piedmont, Milan, moto 155 . Length, 
of Venice, Mantua, Parma, Modena, and ſome other r | [in mere lon 
Loup, ul fg. a ſort of roundiſh fiſh ; 1 Ty = 1 Auator, c 
Loncni'Tes [AN, Gr.] the her ſpleen. uon, 9 1 at 
cauſe the ſhape of its ſeed reſembles a ſpear. 0 2 lance of Yb of th 
Loxchirts, a comet, which bears ſome lena rays, or the kom paſs the 
ſprar; the head being of an oval form, _ ſtream of its 18)5» 4 * 
inted at the end. | | D 0 
Lo'xpLEss Tlandlear, Sax. ] a baniſhed man. e lt eirv 
Long, aj. [contra 12 A alone] 1. Solitat) . inns R veen the 
ile. . Single, without e, meugh the 
lays a blank of life. Savage. 2. 12 kery, 1s more Lowerry 
ountain an 1 
22 Soi | = numbe 
ſolitude, want of compan), | L sor Lib 


E 
uot of thi F 
's Surveys 1 the 
ere, 


Mourn, 


aa 


ut goes fron 

diſlike of companys ” | Ping 

angh, Du. . Lo co: 

n. laeng, Sv. | extent 3 Pant rn, 

d Port. /ongus Lat.] dent ain 1 | ale. of, 
"Haring one of is ee ja po Loney! 

n either of the other. 3. of | tation Nerat 

t their children of {a — 15 long home. 4 one or . 

il net be leg! co hap She 

will : Ox ding NeTow 


LON 


ditance. If the way be too ing for thee. . Deuteronomy. 8. 

{la mulic — pronunciation] protracted; as, a /ong note, a long ſylla- 
1. To a great length. Or forms the pillars Jong ex- 
Lars Prius. * ot feb ſhort. time. When the trumpet 


fundeth Jong. Exodus. 


time; and in the ſuperlative for moſt time. She could not longer hide 


him. Exodus. Thoſe who have /onge/t had iſſue. Locke. 4. Not 


1. a point of duration far diſtant. 


„ 6. [For along au long, 
1 4 my n long 7 this day. Geneſis. | ; 
Lons, verb neut. ze lang, Sax. a fault] by the fault, by the failure: 
A word now out of ule, but truly, Engliſh. Miſtreſs, all this coyl 1s 
of you. Shakeſpeare. | : 
A [of long and head] wiſe, wary: 5 
LoxG-WINDED, adi. [of long and uind] long breathed, tedious; as, 
a long-winded (or tedious) paymaſter. 12 
Lonc-joIxT ED [ſpoken of a horſe] is one whoſe paſterns are ſlen- 
der and pliant. : | 
To Loxc, verb neut. [lonzen, Sax. verlangen, Ger. and Du. ge- 
lungen, Ger. to aſk. Skinner. langta, Su.] to deſire very earneſtly, 
to wiſh with eagerneſs continued, with for or after before the thing 
defired. Thine eyes ſhall look and fail with Jenging for them. Deute- 


tum. 


Generally ſpread Jong ago. Til- 


vowel that has this mark (-) ſet over it. 
| Lon [in muſic] a note equal to two briefs. : 
Long Boat, is the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt boat belonging to a ſhip, 
He did countenance the landing in his /onghoat. Wotton; 
Lone Meg, a ſtone near Salkeld in Cumberland, near 15 feet 
high. __ |; : 3 
3 of you prob. of zelanx; Sax. a fault, blame, or of belangen, 
Ger. and Teut. to ſue, or anlangen, anbelangen, Ger. to belong to, or 
concern] it is your fault. ; | 
Lone Primmer, va ſort of printing letter. | 
| Loncanr'miTY -[/onganimite, Fr. longanimita, Tt. longani middd, Sp. 
| of longanimitas, Lat.] long ſuffering, great patience of offences, ſorbear- 
| ance. The /onganimity and laſting ſufferance of God. Brown. 
Loxca"x1novs [/onganimis, Lat.] long ſuffering, patient. 


tum. 
Lo xoꝝx ſcompar. of Jong] more long. 
Lo'ngesr [ſuperl. of Ing] moſt long. 
| Loxnce'viry Longævitas, Lat.] length of age; long life, The 
 borgevity of the natives. Ray. | | 
Loxgx'vous [long evus, Lat.] long lived, living long: 
. LoxG1'Manous, adj. [/ongimanus, Lat. Jonguemain, Fr.] long- 
handed, —_ long * s. Whole malice was never fo longimanous 
as to reach the foul of their enemies. Brown. 
Louc-wok r, the herb angelica. 1 | : 
E LoxcruertrRy [longimetrie, Fr. longus, Lat. and psIpew, Gr. to 
| meaſure ; with mathematicians} the art or practice of taking the di- 
| ſtance of things afar off, as the diſtances of ficeples, towers, trees, 
Ec, either one or many together. | 
Lo xo, h. [of long] earneſt defire, continual wiſh. Thoſe 
viſhes grew to unquiet oy ge. Sidney. | 

Lo'xcincLY, adv. [of longing] with eager and inceſſant wiſhes, 
To his firſt biaſs longingly he leans. Dryden. | 
8 Llonginguitas, Lat.] length of place, remoteneſs ; 
Wo length of time or long continuance. _ . 

Lo'NG1$H, adj. [of long] ſomething long. 
| Loxcr'ss1Mvs Femoris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a certain muſcle of 
the thigh, otherwiſe called ſartorius. ARE: 
) —_— Pollicis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] See FLRxOR Tertii In- 
ernodm. 


| LoxcrTupe, Fr. [longitudine, It. longitud, Sp. of longitudo, Lat.] 


"of 


cc} 1 wr 


ry . Length, the greateſt dimenſion. The variety of the alphabet was 
| pm mere Ion gitude only. Bentley. 2. [In geography] is an arch of the 
| Equator, comprehended between the firſt meridian, and is uſually 
be- {marked at the top and bottom of maps, charts, &c. the circumfe- 
Pence of the earth meaſured from any meridian. The firſt that did 
e o. Pompaſs the world through all the degrees of longitude. Abbot. 
the | NGITUDE [in navigation] is the diſtance of a ſhip or place, eaſt 
= weſt, from another ; counted in proper degrees. 
* % ONGITUDE [in the heavens] 1s an arch of the ecliptic, contained 
between the firſt degree of the ſign Aries, and that circle which paſſes 
_ rough the centre of __ RM 
ore LNSLT UDE of the Sun, Planet, &c. from the next Eguinoctial Point, 
de number of degrees and minutes they are from the beginning of 
on ** Lese either before or after them, and can never be above 
16.20 Loxo1Tups [in dialling) the arch of the equinoctial comprehended 
To "a — ſub 1 line 0 the Gal, and the yo meridian. 2 
Arup of Motion in mechanics] the meaſure of motion, rec- 
in the wn Wading to the line of dreien, deing the diſtance of = 
- ul rok K Sues of any moving body runs through, as it moves on in 


. LONGITu'DINAL, Fr [fro | | 1 * 
Mp „Fr. m longitude) extended lengthwiſe, run- 
* E 2 meaſured x. the —_ F OY 
E INAL Outure [in anatomy] the ſeam 
. one ſide to be other. Pl — — I _ 
, © © U'DINALLY, adv. [of longitudinal] length-wiſe. © - 
oor, adv. [of long] longingly, with — — Shakeſpeare. 
Lone 1711 adj. [of long] 77 its length, tedious. Bacon. 
ck , a %. [of long and ſuffering] patient, not eaſily 


6 vo 
patience of offence, clemency. 


Lovow'rvunaNG, 5 
long and tail] cut and long tail. A cant term 
will come cut and lungtail under the degree of 


* 


N 
Fs. ſubſt, o 


. 


3. In the comparative it _— for more 


Not long after there are aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind. A. 


Fr.] all along, throughout. He fed 


| Lone Accent [in grammar] ſhews. that the voiee is to ſtop at that 


*Lonca'xo, or Loxnca'xon, the ſtraight gut, the inteſtinum rec- - 


forms of objects reflected. 


Lo'nevs Muſculus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the cubit or elbow, 
which helps to ſtretch out the arm forwards; alſo a muſcle of the ra- 
dius, ſerving to turn the palm of the hand upwards. | 
Loncvus Colli [in anatomy] a muſcle of the neck, which ariſes 
chiefly fleſhy, tho” partly tendinous from the fore part of the five upper 
vertebrz of the back, and is inſerted. into every vertebra of the neck. 
Its office is to bend the neck forwards. 
| Lo'newars, adj. [This and many other words ſo terminated are 
corrupted from w/e} in the longitudinal direction. 
Lo x WISE, adv. [of long and wi/e] longitudinally. 
Loo, /ub/?. a game at cards. | 
Loo'siLY, adj [of looly and /ihe] aukward, clumſey. 
Loo'sy [Of this word the derivation is unſettled. Skihner mentions 
lapp, Ger. fooliſh, and Junius //ate, Wel. a clown, which ſeems to be 
the true original] a lubber, a clumſy clown, a lazy, heavy fellow. 
| Loop [incertain etymology] is that part of a ſhip aloft, which lies 
Juſt before the timbers called cheſs- trees, as far-as the bulk-head of the 
fore-caſtle. | 4 | 

To Loor, or To Lure, verb ad. [a phraſe uſed in conning a ſhip} 
as, oof up, i.e. keep the ſhip near to the wind; to /cof into a harbour, 
is to ſail into it, cloſe by the wind. | 

Toſpring a Loop [a ſea phraſe] is when a ſhip that was going large 
before a wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. | 

Keep your Loo r, is a direction to the man at the helm, to keep the 


- ſhip near the wind. 


Loo“ FED, part. adj. [from alosf} gone to a diſtance. _ _ [ 
Loor Taclle [in a ſhip] a ſmall tackle, ſerving to lift all ſmall 
weights in and ont of aſhip.  _ 
Loor Hool, tackle with two hooks; one of which is to hitch into 
the crengles of the main and fore- ſail, and the other into a ſtrap or pul- 
ley-rope, let into the chefs-tree, &c. its uſe being to ſuccour the tackles 


in a large fail. 


Loo Pieces, are thoſe guns that lie in the Ioof of a ſhip. _ 

To Look, verb neut. | locian, locan, locigen, or locican, Sax.) I; 
To direct the eye to or from any object. 2. To have the power or 
faculty of ſeeng. 3: To direct the intellectual eye. Let us look up to 
God. Bacon. 4. To expect. He muſt /ook to fight another battle be- 
fore he could reach Oxford; Clarendon. 5. To take care, to watch. 
He was only to Jol that he uſed them before they ſpoiled. Locke. 6. 
To be directed with reſpe& to any object. Let thine eyes /oo4 right 
on, and let thine eyelids Jo- ſtraight before thee. Proverbs. 7. To 
have any particular appearance. It would 4% more like vanity than 
gratitude. Addiſon. 8. To ſeem. This makes it lool the more like 
truth. Cheyne. . To have any air, mien, or manner. Truſt me you 
look well. Shakeſpeare. 10. To form the air in any particular manner, 
in beholding or regarding. 11. To 4004 about one; to be alarmed, to 
be vigilant. It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs to /ook about 
them. Decay of Piety. 12. To look ofter ; to attend, to take care of, 
to obſerve with care, anxiety and tenderneſs. Looking after thoſe 
things which are coming on the earth. S7. Luke, 13. 70 look for; to 
expect; Telling him the never /coked for any other. Sidney. 14. To 
look into; to examine, to lift, to inſpect cloſely, to obſerve narrowly. 
To look into all that lies in his way. Addiſon. 15. To look on; to reſpect, 
to eſteem, to view, to think on. I Loked on Virgil as a ſuceinct maje- 
ſtic writer. Dryden. 16. To Jock on; to be a mere idle ſpectator. Others 
came only to Jook on. Tatler. 17. Ta look over; to examine, to try 
one by one. Tir'd his maid every day to /ook them ower. Locke. 18. 
To look out; to ſearch, to ſeek. To loo out for a purchaſe. Locke, 19. 
To look out; to be on the watch. Is a man bound to /ock out ſharp to 
plague himſelf ? Collier. 20. To look to; to watch, to take care of. 
We had work enough to get any of our men to lot to our ſhip. Bacon. 
21. To hook to; to behold. 22. To look upon ; to confider, to eſteem, 
They looked upon themſelves as the happieſt and wiſeſt people of the 
univerſe. Locle. | RE P34 

To Loox; verb af. 1. To ſeek, to ſearch for. 2. To turn the 
eye upon. 3. To influence by looks. 4. To Hook out ; to diſcover by 


. ſearching.” I found encouragement from them to lost out all the bills I 


could. Graunt. 15 
; Loox, interj, [properly the imperative mood of the verb; it is ſome- 
times /ook ye] fee, lo, obſerve, behold! Look, where he comes. 
Shazeſpeare. | | ED 

Loox, ſubft. 1. The act of beholding or ſeeing. Then on the crowd 
he caſt a furious /oo#. Dryden. .2. Air of the face, mien. Pain, dif- 
grace and poverty have frightful /ocks. Locke. 3. A form of counte- 
nance, | 


Loo'kgR Hof look} 1. One that looks. 2. Looker on, a ſpectator, 


not an agent. 75 | 

Look1NG-GLAss [of lock and glaſs) a mirror, a glaſs which ſhews 

Loom [prob. of glomus, Lat. a ball of yarn, according to Minſhew, 
Lome is a general name for a tool or inſtrument. Junius. ] the frame in 
which a weaver works his cloth, 

To Loom, verb neut. [leoman, Sax] to appear at fea. Skinner, 

Loom, a bird like a cormorant. A leom is as big as a gooſe, of a 
dark colour, dappled with white ſpots on the neck, \ bars and wings ; 
each feather marked near the point with two ſpots. They breed in 
Farr iſland. Grew. 

Loom Gale [in ſea language] a freſh.or ſtiff gale; the beſt fait wind 
* ſail in, becauſe the ſea does not go high, and all the fails may be 

rne out. | | 

Loo'minG of a Ship, is the proſpect or ſhew that ſhe makes, as they 
ſay, ſuch a „ip looms a great ſail; i. e. ſhe ſeems or appears to be a 
great ſhip, 


33 [This, which is now uſed only in Scotland, is the En- | 
— word lawn. Jobnſon] a ſcoundrel, a raſcal, a good for nothing 
ellow. | 

Loor 


rob. of loopen, Du. to run, becauſe it can be eaſily ſlipped] 
1. A nooſe in a rope which will ſlip, a double through which a | 
or lace is drawn: 2. An ornament for a button hole, an ornamen 
double or fringe, bo e 
Loor [in the iron works] about three quarters of a hundred weight 
of iron, melted and broken off from a ſow, in the fire of the ſinar. 
Shingling the Loor, is the breaking off this loop from a fow, and 
working it into a bloom; | 


Looy fin gunnery] a ſmall iron ring in the barrel of a gun. 

+ pry G — ſat Riga] two buſhels, and in ſome places four pecks 
and 4+. 
1. HEY adj. [of loop] full of holes. 
 Loo'proLE, Aach. [of loop and bole} 1. A f 
paſſage. 2. A ſhift, an evaſion. Still you have a /oophole for a friend. 
Dryden. | ; 

. Loo'enoLed, adj. [of loophole] full of holes, openings or void ſpa- 
ces. This uneaſy /oophol'd goal. Hudibras. 

Loor Holes fin fortification] are little holes in the walls of a caſtle 
or fort to ſhoot through. : 

Loox p, abt. [{oerd, Du. lourdant, Fr. lirdan, Erſe, a heavy ſtopid 
or witleſs fellow. The dictionary de Trevoux derives lJourdant 
Lord: or Lourde, a village in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants of which were 
formerly noted robbers, fay they : But dexterity in robbing implies 
ſome degree of ſubtilty, from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that at this day, they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The Erſe 
imports ſome degree of knavery, but then it is uſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue! though in general it denotes re- 
proachful heavineſs or ſtupid lazineſs. 8 
was wont, among the old Britons, to ſignify a lord; and therefore the 
Danes, that uſurped their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for 
more dread than dignity, /urdans, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſolence 
and pride was ſo outragious in this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton 
to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet foot upon the ſame, 
he mutt return back till the Dane was clean over, elſe he muſt abide no 
leſs than preſent death: but being afterward expelled, the name of 
lurdane became ſo odious unto the people, whom they had long op- 
preſſed, that even at this day they uſe for more reproach to call the 

uartan ague the fever lurdane. So far the ſeholiaſt, but erroneouſly. 

Prom, Spenſer's own words it fignifies ſomething of ſtupid dulneſs ra- 

ther than magiſterial arrogance] a drone. | | 

Loos [Loos, Du. los, Dan. loes, Sa. toſs, Ger.} +. Slack, not 
tight, not bound up; as, a le robe. 2. Untied, unbound. I 
would turn her 40% to him. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not faſt, not fixed. 4. 
Not crou ied, not cloſe. With horſe and chariots rank'd in /o9fe ar- 

ray. Milian. 5. Wanton, not chaſte. When % e piſtles violate 
chaſte ears. Dryden. 6. Not cloſe, not conciſe, lax. 7. Vague, in- 
determinate. 8. Not ſtrict, not rigid. 9. UnconneQted, ram- 
bling To put a /ov/e indigeſted play pon the public. Dryden. 
10. Lax of body, not coftive. 11. Difengaged, not enſlaved. To 
fit as /ooſe from thoſe pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them 
as they can. Atterbury. 12. Diſengaged from obligation. 13. Free 
from confinement, 14. Remiſs, not attentive. 15. To break hoſe; to 
ain liberty. 16. To let hoſe; to ſet at liberty or at large, to free 

m reſtraint m general. | 

To Looss, or To Loosen, verb act. [of looſen, Du. loſe, Dan. 

loeſa, Su. ler an, Sax.} 1. To unbind, to untie any thing faſtened. 

2. To relax, to move a thing from its fixedneſs. The joints of his 
loins were /oofed. Daniel. 3. To unbind any one bound. 4. To free 
from impriſonment. 5. To free from any obligation. 6. To free 

from any thing that ſhackles the mind. 7. To free from any thing 

inful. Woman, thou art /Joo/ed from thy infirmity. St. Late. 8. 
9 diſengage. When heav'n was nam'd, they 4%, d their hold again. 

ryden. | 

To Loos, verb neut. to ſet ſail, to depart by looſing the anchor, 
Ye ſhould have hearken'd and not have hee from Crete. Hat. 

Loosx, ac. {from the verb} 1. Liberty, freedom from reſtraint. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. | 

Loos Strife [ ly/imachia, Lat. willow-herb or willow-weed, which 
zs ſo called by country people, becauſe there goes a tradition of it, 
that if it be held to cattle when a ”=_ „it will part them. 
 _ Lo&'sELY, adv. [of oe] 1. Not faſt, not nary 2. Without 

bandage. z Without union or connection. 4. Irregularity. A bi- 

ſhop living /oo/ely. Camden, 5. Negligently, careleſſy. 6. Unſolidly 

meanly, without _ or elevation. 7. Unchaſtely. 7 . 

To Loo'sen, verb newt. [of loſe} to part, to be ſeparated, It be- 

ing more ready to /oo/ex when pulled in that direction. Sharp. See To 

O0SE, EO | 

To Loos gu, werb aft. 1. To relax any thing tied. 2. To make 

leſs coherent. By looſening of the earth. Bacon. 3. To ſeparate a 

_ or compages. 4. To freee from reftraint. 5, 'To make not 

eoftive. | | 

Loo'szwrss [from /oo/e} 1. Laxativeneſs of body, diarrhea, flux 
of the belly. 2. Lewdneſs, unchaſtity. 3. State contrary to that of 
being faſt or fixed. 4. Latitude, criminal levity, depravedneſs of 
morals. 5 Irregularity, neglect of laws. By ſtrained curteſy and by 
hooJeneſs of life. Hayward. 

To Lor, verb act. It is derived by Skinner from laube, Germ. a 
leaf} 1. To cut off the tops or branches of trees. 2. To cut any 
thing. The may dp religion as he pleaſes. Howl. 

Lor, ſubſt. (from the verb] 1. That which is cat from trees. 2. 
f Lopps, Su.] a flea. ; 

To Lor: [of ivopen, Du. and L. Ger. lobe, Dan. lauffen, H. Ger. 
or /abor, Lat.] to run away, to flip away privately. This is hardly 
uſed, but in the Scottiſh diale for leap. | | 
Lor, pret. of Jap. Obſolete. This is retained in Scotland. 

Lo'exra [with anatomilts} the upper part of the cervix, os the 
back part of a human neck. 

Lo'eper [of d] one that cuts trees. . 

LorrERED, coagulated ; as, leppered milk. Jinfvorth. 

Lou ctous (gn, Lat.] 1. Foll of talk or tongue, prating. 
2. Speaking. Loguacious ſtrings. F. Philips. 3. Blabbing, not ſeeret. 

o0QUA'cr0UsNEss, of LoQua'CiTY [hquacitas, Lat.) talkativeneſs, 

too much tall. | | 0 | | 

Loq pg LA, Lat. talk, diſcourſe, ſpeech. | 
 LoqQueLta Sine Die, Lat. fin old records] an imparlance or petitio 

for a day of reſpite in a court of juſtice. 


Load [hlapone, of Map, Sax. a loaf, and afford, of a cuſtom of 
noblemen, anciently giving loaves of bread ts the poor} 1. A, noble- 
man. 2. A monarch, ruler, governor, 3. Maſter, e perſon. 
Shakeſpeare applies it to females, 4. A tyrant, an ve ruler. 
$: A huſband. My abſent er, and my dearer /ord. Pope. 6. 


An overſeer, one who is at the head of any buſineſs, 7. A general 
name for a peer of England, Both houſes, eſpecially that of the lordi. 


perture, a hole to give a 


ſer's Scholiaſt ſays, lord 


L' EL, /ub/t. [leonan, Sax. ] an abandoned ſcoundrel, Oblo- 
lete. 


-lorwn, Lat. a thong or 


the day. Dryden. 2. 


and pride is the / 


Lon 


K. Charles. 8. A baron. 9. An honorary title ar.) | 

as, lord chancellor, lord chief juſtice, . P ” to offices ; 

baron. | a bed chief 
Lon n Groſs [being a private n] is whe 

gift in tail of all his lands, to hold of <A and dies nun ak 5 

to have but a ſeignory or lordſhip in groſs. i Deir b fag 
Lorp [in law] is a perſon who has a fee, 

homage of tenants within his manor. 


„ 


and of conſegvence the 


Logp men [in law] the owner of a manor, y 
nants holding 4, him 10 fee and by a copy of count hr hw fa 
Loxp of the Geniture [with aſtrologers] is that planet which 
the greateſt ſtrength in the figure of any perſon's genitute or ict bay 
and ſo becomes principal fignificator of his temperament, Natirity 2 
diſpoſition of body, ay 2 Manner, * 
oRD of the Hour with aſtrologers] a planet whi | 
twelfth of. hr the day; as alſo 0 cio vera pn te | 2 
oe 12 PO One 1 qe lanetary hours. > Ok T 
ORD of the Tear [with a ers | that planet wh: | 
marks of tied in a revolutional . =A : 25 tas ng | 47 
To Lok, verb neut. to domineer, to rule deſpotically, L 
| Lo'apans, or Lo'xbanT "a lord and Dane, becauſ. when th | trary 
Danes had the government in England, they enjoyneq the — a | puzz 
of e to keep a Dane in their houſes; as a ſpy andcurhy nth N ſel 
a dull, heavy fellow, a lazy lubber. See Loogy. N Lo 
Lo'zpinc, ſub/. [of lord] lord, in contempt or ridicule Told. | Lo 
ings proud I tune my lay. Swift. Du. 2 
Logpo's1s [pda, of dg Gr. crooked] the bending of the er 
back- bone forwards in children. Garten, in his comment upon the a beit 
th Aphoriſm of the 6th book, ſays, „ that a 4; of the ſpina i; or wil 
metimes occaſioned by a blow, or fall; ſometimes by certin had beſt, 
tubercles, whoſe feat is in the anterior part; by which if one wy}; chance 
is drawn forward, there ariſes from thence a rd, i, a cit Lot 
from behind ; as alſo if many wertebre are affected that are ni broad, 
to one another. But when the vertebræ which are thus pat upon the 3 
T, 


ſtretch are not contiguous, a £yphofir is produced.” Ser Clos, 
HyBosts, Giggos ir, Cc. and if any thing be wanting there, the 
reader may pleaſe to ſupply or rectify it from hence. 

Lo'spLiness [of /ordly] 1. Dignity, high Ration, Shale 
2. Statelineſs, pride, haughtineſs. 

Lo'xpLiNG, ſub}. a little lord, a term of contempt; fo hl, 
godling, &C.. 

LoxDLine, /«b/. [of lord] a diminutive lord. By the dan from 
lerdlings ſprang. Swift. | 3 

Lo'sbLy, adj. [of 2 1. Befitting a lord. 2. Inperion, in- 
lent, haughty, lofiy, proud. 

Los pl, adv. imperiouſly, deſpotically, proudly. : 

Lola psi [of bord] 1. The title of honour uſed t0anobleman, 
not a duke. 2. Dominion, power. They which ae acounted to 
rule over the Gentiles, exerciſe /or4/+;p over them, 5, Mark. 3. 
Seigniory, domain. 4. 2 compellation of juiges and ſome 
2 perſons in authority and office. 5. Juriſdicton or manor of a 
Lore, ali. [lzne, of lænan, Sax. to learn] infrattion, En, 
Plane xo advice. The law of nations or the Ir of vat 
Fairfax. | 5 


Loxk, adj. [leopan, Sax. ] loſt, deſtroyed. 


145 miles eat L. 
determine 
| Lo'TTER? 
prizes by 
erein are 
unk tickets 
ture, eac} 


/ : 

Loke'TTo, a City of Italy, in the pope's territonss, 

of Rome. It is famous for the holy houſe or chamber, in Waren, 

the Roman Catholics pretend, the bleſſed virgin was born, 13 = 
the angels, and brought up her ſon Jeſus till he was twelve 

age. 


* þ & 5 * 7 which 
Lo'x EY, an article in the chamber of accounts in France, 


. b 
ordains, that if a combat be accepted, and ee 7 


the conſent of the lord of the fee, * the parties . . 1 
aud the overcome forfeits 112 ſhillings. - __.. bt e ſame man 
Lo'x ee Lat. a coat of mail or armour, won in ld 2 "ry ö 10 us, L 
over with many ſmall iron rings. 1er. Nature vAaoE [ 
To Lo“ aicArE, werb = [horico, Lat.] to plate he es Wt about the; 
hath hricated or plaiſtered over the ſides of the Um ttempt to Loup, 2%. 
with ear-wax, to ſtop and entangle any inſects chat ſhould 8 & Sounding, 
Þ Sel Ning G 
creep in. Ray. defending with me is . 


Loxica"rion [/orico, Lat.] the act of fencing 0 
a coat of mail. | with bot. 
LoricaTion [in maſonry] the filling of wall veſſel, called a re- 
| Loeririca'TioN (nn chemiſts] the covering | 
tort, with loam or clay, before it is ſet over a - fle cute, prob. of 
Lo“x RR, or Lo'RiNER, ſubſe. ¶lormier, I. tigers, W 
bridle] a company cf e 
horſe bits, ſpurs, Sc. and other things for horſes, 3, and 
LoR1MERs were incorporated about the ye de T 
ter, two wardens, about fifty afliftants, and no 1 three c 
rial enſigns are azure on a chevron arg 2 
many boſſes /ab/e. Their hall is near London- a 
- Lo'1or, a bird, that, as is fabulouſly rp f dies del, 
by one that has the jaundice, cures the perſon, 
Lok x, fret. and part, paſſ. [of loplan, Sax. ] 
Who after that he had fair Una uin, 
Thro' light mikdeewin of her oo F a 
LoxRa'iN, a province ermany, Deus 
Luxemburg on 8 by Alſatia, the e of Burgundy cn 
the palatinate 18 i oma the Nob ; oy _ 
fouth ; mpagne on 1 f 7 
we 5 —— ad. ] ig 4 = Hale 1. 
an, or hlopan, Sax. verli u.) on by turn 
ns ; the contrary to win. They ruſh'd and won , ye hf 
To be deprived aer gebe 
5 N 1 0 . . ot 
nd by a — MH n of * eh yo lou 
. thereof. Zeclgſiaſſicui be the co ; 
ye ſhould never lofe yy found or ; 
Suu. * ſhould jo" 
7. To deptire 0% 


2 


right 
ſear of the 


contrary to keep. 
have any thing gone ſo 

Openly abandoned and 4% to 
The mind 4% itſelf, Locke. 


L O V 


©o bf him a wife he loves. Temple. 8. To kill, to deſtroy. 


LO W. 


Pagnia. \The meaning is, 87 and princes cannot endure rivals | 

about N cually. Merit, good. nature, nd 10 the Lat. Nec regia ferre ſocium, nee tede ſciunt. ; 

7 To throw away, 1 Pee, 10. To mi, | Where Love fails we (py all faults, 1 

| 2nd integrity are too alten Pore ſharp encounters, where al- And 8 more than all; that is, we are but too apt to cavil at, 

| to part with ſo as not to * than are killed or taken priſoners. C/a+ and find fault wich all the actions of thoſe, for whoin we have once 
ways many more men are v7 N 9 88 conceived a hatred; or have ns eſteeni for, © a 

| rendotts | 


1. To ſuffer loſs, not to win. Who loſes and 
who's out. Shakeſpeare. 2: To decline; to 


iſdom In diſcourſe with her 00 
Me eee and like folly ſhews: Milton. my 
fo's 4 adj. [of iaſe] ſubje& to loſs or privation. Whether 
motion or a propenſity be an 3 quality belonging to atoms in 

t Igſeable by them. e. 5 
a 9 1255 , 1 to periſh] a ſcoundel, a ſorry 

| ow. 5 
| gong loſe] one that loſes or is deprived of any thing, one 
hat forfeits any thing, one that js impaired in his poſſeſſions or hopes. 
Lia or Lo's1ncER [in old records] a flatterer, a ſycophant. 
Loss [of %] 1. The att of loſing, damage, forfeiture ; the con- 
| trary to gain. 2. Miſs, 3. Deprivation. 4. Deſtruction. 5. Fault, 
puxzle. Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a 4%. Dryden. 6. 

ele application. | 

roar and part. pafſ. of loſe. See To Los. 

Lor [hlaut, Goth. hlor, or hloze, Sax. load, Dan. Tote, Su. lot, 
Du. and L. Ger. lolz, H. Ger,] 1. A portion of a thing divided into 
| ſeveral parts, to be ſhared among ſeveral perſons ; a parcel of goods, 
| as being drawn by lot. 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify a lucky 
or wiſhed for chance. z. Fortune, ſtate aſſigned. Our own f is 
W beſt, LEfrange. 4. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. | 1 1 
Lore Tree [lotor, Lat. re., Gr.] a nettle tree; a tree, bearing 
broad, jagged leaves, full of veins, the upper part being green, and 
che under whitiſh, See Loros. =: | 3 
Lor, or Lorn [at the-Derbyſhire mines] a duty paid to the king 
Wof every 15th diſh of lead, «© . 
J. pay Scot and Lor, to pay ſuch pariſh duties as houſe keepers are 
bable to. | | 
E Lo'ryerwiT, a penalty or fine anciently impoſed on thoſe that 
committed adultery or fornication. : Se 

Lorn [lade, Sax.] unwilling ; as, I am /th, I have no mind to, 
Wor, it icketh me. See Loaru. RW 
= To Lotus, or To Lo 
te. See LoaThE. e e 
orunzss, unwillingneſs. See LoaTanEss. | 
To rue [laSre, Sax.] the act of nauſcating or hating. 
= Lo'Tusom (laSianpom, Sax.) nauſeous, hateful. See Loa T A- 
Nuk. pony = | | 
W Lo'Txouness, hatefulneſs, nauſeouſneſs. See Loa rHSOMENESS. 
orion, Fr. [Ixione, It. of lorio, Lat.] the act of waſhing. 
orion [with chemiſts] is the waſhing or cleanſing, any medicine 
With water. See LusTRATION, RE 
We L9T108s [in medicine] remedies that are of a middle kind, be- 
een a bath and a fomentation, uſed to waſh the head, or any part 
ected. A tion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous 
3 Buids, uſed to waſh any part with; from /aws, Lat. to waſh, 
Wuincy, 

FLo'Tos, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb clover or melilot; alſo the 
We with /oze. See LoTE. 


e caft Lors [hleotzan, Sax. loten, Du. and L. Ger. laſſen, H. Ger.] 
etermine a doubt by lot. | 


To Lost, verb neut. 
who wins, Who's in, 
fail. 


_ 
4 
= 
6; 7.4 


aTH (la Fian, Sax.] to nauſcate, to abomi- 


— - Þ 


Who likes any thing. 


a large inland ſtanding water. 


To Lovł [lupian, Sax. lieven, L. Ger. lieben, 

a paſſionate affection for, as that of one ſex 

gard with the affection of a friend. 
erneſs, 4. To be pleaſed with, 


H. Ger.] 1. To have 
to the other. 2. To re- 
To regard with parental ten- 
mons and ſmelts /ow# to get into 


rivers. Brown. 5. To regard with revetend' unwillingneſs to offend, 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deateronomy. 

7 Wy Love me, Love my doo. 

. r. 


Qui aime Bertrand, aime ſen chien. (He who loves Bertrand, loves 
his dog) And ſo the Sp. 2uitn bien quitrs a beliran, 
can, A vulgar proverb, ſignifying, 
you ſhould love all who belong to 
Love Apple, 


bien quiere a ſu 
if you love me, it is expecte 
me; or your love is not ſincere. 
a fruit in Spain, that inclines to a violet colour. The 
love apple has g flower conſiſting of one leaf, which expands in a cir- 
cular order; 8 ſtyle afterwards becomes a roundiſh ſoft fleſhy fruit, 
containing many flat feeds. Miller. | | 
Love-xnoT [of /ove and #not) a com 
feftion interchanged is repreſented. 
Lo'vELESs, /ub/t. without love. | 
Of harlots ef, joylels MiiTow. 
 Lovz-LeTTER [of Jove and /etter] letter of courtſhip. _ 
Lo'veLiLY, adv. [of lovely] amiably, in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
cite love. Otwò-ay. SS | 
Lo'veLiness [of /ovely, Eng. lupelic and nee, Sax.] amiable- 
neſs, quality of mind or body exciting or deſerving love. 
Lo'vetorn, adj. [of love and lern] forſaken by one's love or 
miſtreſs. The /ovelorn nightingale. Milton. 
Lo'veLY, adv. [of love, Eng. lupizendlice, Sax. ] amiable, cauſ- 


ing love. Saul and Jonathan were /ovely and pleaſant in their lives. 
2 Samuel, | | | 


Lo'vemonce, 
love. 
ſpeare, 


Lo'ver [of lupene, or lupiend, Sax ] 1. 
is in love. 


plicated figure, by which af- 


4% 


[of love and monger] one who deals in affairs of 
Thou art an old /awvemonger, and ſpeakeſt ſkilfully. Sa- 


A ſweet- heart, one who 
2. One who regards with kindneſs, a friend. 3. One 
A lover of knowledge. Hurnet's Theory, 
| Loves, or LooveR, /ub/t. {from Pouvert, Fr. an opening] a tun- 
nel in the roof or top of the houſe to avoid ſmoke ; alſo an opening 
ſor the ſmoke to go out at in the top of a cottage. Spenſer. 
Lo'vesecrET, full. [of love and ſecret] ſecret between lovers. 
Lo'ves1ck, adj. | of lobe and fc] diſordered with love, languiſn- 
with amourous deſiree. | 
ove some, adj. [of hve] lovely; obſolete. Dryden. 
Lo'vesonG [of /ve and /ong] ſong expreſſing love. 
Lo vzsurr [of /owve and ſuit] courtſhip. Shake/peare. 
Lo'veTaLE [of /cve and rale] narrative of love. Milton. 


Lo'vetRrouguT [of love and thought] amorous fancy. Shale. 


in 


Jpeare, 


Lo'veTov [of love and toy] ſmall preſents given by lovers. 
Lo'veTrICk [of love and trick] art of expreſſing love. Donne. 
— Love, [Iriſh and Erſe, a lake; loch, Scottiſh. See Loch) a lake, 


Lo'vucxrorotUGH, a market-town of Leiceſterſhire, 
iom London; ; 


Loving, part. adj, [of love] 1. Kind, good-natured; affectionate. 


107 miles 


2. Expreſſing benevolence, ſhewing kindnels. | 
/ tlo'TTERY [lotrena, Sax. /oterie, Fr. Jateria; Sp.] a diſtribution — Lo'vixnextinpuess, tenderneſs, favour, clemency, mercy. 
) prizes by chance; a game of chance in the nature of a bank; Lo'vmnicry, ad. [of loving] with affection, kindly, 
\ herein are put tickets for ſums of money, mixt with many more Lo'vincness [of /oving] kindneſs, affection. 
, ank tickets ; which tickets being mixed together, and drawn at a Louis d'or, fubft. Fr. a golden coin of France, valued at about 
a ture, each perſon has the value of the lot drawn to the number of ſeventeen ſhillings ſterling. 8 
r . There are alſo lotteries of goods, which Are much after my 5 Sax.) ſignifies a plain among trees, a lawn. 
e ſame manner. | o LovN OE, ve at, [lunderen, Du.] to idle, to live lazily. 
it 10 rus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the nettle tree. See Lots, Lov'xcer [of f Ml that tar, an idler. D'S 
jt Auen r E 2 1 5 Las lobes of whoſe leaves are 3 a lazy flothful fellow. See Lok DAN. - 
Nabout their borders like thoſe of parſley. | | OURE, the name of a French dance, or the tune t 195 
” Lovd, adj. ſhlub, Sax. lupde, Di. fubd, L. Ger, laut, H. Ger.) to it. ; 7 mw e ne. as beloggy 
& Sounding, noiſy, ſtriking the ear with great force. And loud ac- Loves, fallt. [lougurio, Lat.] a fall gangrel. Ainſworth, 
i % Greeks the victor bleſs'd. Pepe. 2. Clamorous, turbulent. LOVE, irr. pl. lice [lup, Sax. luys, Du. luus, L. Ger. and Su- 
by oud aid ſtubborn, her feet abide not in her houſe. Pro- uu H. Ger. ] an inſect, of which different ſpecies live on the bodies 
5 Ne, ; of men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 
* 2 ug 8 With wo ſo - * bas, . | p To, 15 verb a2. biegen. Du. — Su. liiuſen, L. Ger. lau- 
Clamorouſſy. 9 duclaiming toleration. S. 3. With a ſen, H. Ger. ] to clean from lice. | 
* ig | . Lovse Wort, an herb; alſo called rattle and cocks comb. 
1 * DNESs [of loud] force of ſound, vehemence of clamour, noiſi- Fd anc: adv. [of louſy] in a Toufy or deſpicable manner, ſcur- 
be Love [lupu or lupe, Sax. tiefde, D 8 8 = 75 #04 ee ; 
| F<, Sax. liekde, Du. lieve, L. Ger. liebe, H. Ger. Lov'sixEss [of la] louſy condition, ſtate of be feſted with 
2 | The paſſion between the ſexes. 2. Good will, kindneſs, end lice. | 4] d 55 ann 
1 6 7 The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the other of Ive. Lov'sx (from Jouſe, Eng. luri, Sax. ] 1. Infeſted with lice, 
an. 3. Courtſhip. 4. Tendernefs, parental eare. The ſwarming with lice. 2. Deſpicable, mean, low-born, bred on the 
| pod paneſs of God and his tender lone to mankind, Tillotſon. 5. Lik- dunghill, | | | | 
4 Mclination to; as, the love of one's country. 6. Object beloved. Lour, or Lowe, ſub/. I prob. of læped, Sax. a lay- man, or leod, 
p wa = the love of human. kind. Pope. 7 Lewdneſs, un- the people, one of the vulgar ; loete, O. Du. Mr. Lye) a bumpkin, a 
? W hes Sar cher eres 2 wy 1 Me. 4 leud love- dow nillk Oy fellow, a mean aukward fellow. ; | 
ww d fund his own reaſon, 7. ayler. g. ondneſs ere "Came Nos 3 — 1 er e 
* A ealth to all. Shakeſpeare. 10. Principle of union. Lowe is the To Lobr, verb act. this word in Shakeſpeare ſeems to overpower. 
ay on P: t of nature, the bond and cement of ſociety. South, I am louted by a traitor villain. Shakeſpeare. | 
* Qureſ ue repreſentation of love. Dryder. 12. A word of en. Lourn, a matket-town in Lineoliſhire, oft the river Lud, 133 
leo au, pe of Goa LOWS 13. Due reverence to God, You haye not the miles from London. 8 
ui 1b. a you. St. John, 14. A kind of thin filk ſtuff. Ainſa e 7 . N — * NE, hi * 45 Not 1 4 
f org fi * pe nas i $3 _—_ apwards. reading vine of l ſtature. Ezekiel. 3. Not elevat 
W. raliſts 5 22 K 1 18 motion to mankind; but which the in ſituation. Carried own into the ler grounds. Burnet's Theory, 
. Ddr buſe aha "ys hl thrown away on an ill obje&, nor * qe . Deſcending far downwards, deep. 5.. Not deep, ſhallow, not 
gs er date. fuel to its flames, nor hinder the exerciſe of fn ling Mete 2 of water. G Not of ph, high Pr, 7 oo 
0! . 1 6 N ' 1 155 ud, not noiſy. 8. Being in latitudes near to ine. g. Not riſin 
"510 ' Anour be See, 3 ee, Ge 6 to ſo great a ſum B48. wi oh accumulation ok e + — Lats 
#4, What: leiden keine int de compagne. r. e | as to time. 11. Dejected, reſſed. 12. tent, ſubdued. To 
1100” Ne geletlchatt, t. Amo ? V I, * at 
99 mar e ſei gnoria non v. gliono com- 


keep them as Je as he pleaſes, rome 13. Not elevated in ſtati 


4 


Lc 


LOX 


dr rank; abject, mean. 14. - Diſhonourable, denoting meanneſs of = Lo'xoproy, the courſe of a ſhip, or the point it geg | 
mind; as, lou tricks. 15. Not ſublime, not elevated in diftion or ing from any point towards another, exceptin 5 deſeride in ſai, bi 
ſentiment. 16. Reduced. being in poor circumſtances + making equal angles with every meridian. See 1 Cardinal point; fan 
Low, adv. '1. Not aloft, not at a high price, meanly. 2. In Lo“ var, Fr. [legalis, Lat. leale, It. legal, Sp.] NobRoMIe. but 
times near our own. As /ow down as Abraham's time. Locke. 3. more eſpecially to the prince. 2. Faithful in-“ I. Tui, faithful retr: 
With a depreſſion of the voice. Lucia, ſpeak leu. Addiſon. 4. In a to lover. 8 | ore, we wal char 
ſtate of ſubjection. One ſo lor brought and thoroughly ſubjected. LoyaL [ſpoken of a horſe] a horſe is ſaiq | | 1 
Spbuſer. © „ | | freely bends all his force in obeying and performi o be loyal, who ently 
To Low, verb a. [from the agj.] to make low, to fink [proba- is put to; and does not defend himſelf, nor reſi MY Manage he gain 
bly miſprinted for lo Johnſen.) The value of guineas was loved. treated. 5 : » Atho! he b il 2118 
1 pl „ | Loyar Mouth [of a horſe] an excellent proce 
_ f | | mouth, of th 
To Low, verb neut. [hlopan, or hlepan Sax, Iveyen, Du. the ad- fuch mouths, as are uſually called mouths with à f | e nature of cited 
8 8 not high, is 1 as if written /o, and the verb /ow, _— 8 5 ill reſt upon de Rl 
to bellow, Ion] to bellow like an ox or cow. Or /oweth the ox over o'YALIST, /ub/?. [of loyal] one wh . 
oe” 7 2 7. 3 15 q — 4 fidelity to his 24 900 BE On allegiance a 
Low, Faft and Weft, two borough-towns of Cornwall, ſeparate Lo'YALLY, adv. [of loyal] faithfully, wi 
only by the ri ver 1075 over which there is a bridge of 1 1 king. 2 eh fue wih true niken to one! 
They both ' derive their name from the river, as that does from Lo rarxzss, or Lo'YaLTY [/oyaute, Fr, lealth, It. 35% 
the lowneſs of it current between its high banks. They are 232 1. Fidelity, faithfulneſs, eſpecially to a ſovereign prince ally, dy 
miles from London, and ſend four members to parliament, two for /oya/ty to the king as the aw required. Clarenden, 2 ries dich 
_ place. A 's | 2 1 lady or Jover. | | * 2. Fidelity u 
- Low-BELL, ſubP. [ſarye, Du. lex, Sax. or log, Iſlandic, a flame, To Lo'yTEs, to tarry, to ſtand trifling, to 1 
and bell, 9. lowin del! a device * catching birds in the night, in To Loire, 4 | $4 tw ſpend tne ith, de 
which they are wakened by a bell, and lured by a flame into a net. Lo'zer, a lazy lubber, a ſcoundrel. See Loskl L 
Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland, and 70 /owe to flame. | Lo'zEnGe [/o/enge, Fr. of unknown etymology] vas 3 
Lo'w-BELLER [of /ow and bell] one who goes a fowling with a The beſt builders reſolve upon rectangular ſquares 18 Ln ; 4 
light and bell. | too few and too many angles ; and through the e win wen MP 
Lows, ſub#. Lowe, le, comes from the Sax. hleap, a hill, heap, the ſides, they are ſtronger en the rhomb or /zer ; Var 17 ſery _ 
or barrow : and ſo the Gothic hlaiw is a monument or barrow. Gi zenge is a form of a medicine made into {mall x. 8 als 12 | . 
Jon's Camden. | chewed in the mouth till melted or waſted. It is ſo d 10 1 os 
Low Mafted Ship, one whoſe maſt is either too ſhort or too ſmall, its original form, which was rhomboidal. 3. Af. — 5 | Making 
ſo that ſhe cannot bear a large ſail enough to give her her true of * Fra in the ſhape of a diamond cut, 1 3 3 | ra 
way. | OZENGE * geometry] a figure, the two oppoſite augles of 0 Luer 
Low Worm [in horſes] a diſeaſe like the ſhingles, are acute, and the other two obtuſe. N Luer 
' Lo'wness [loh, Du. and 2%] low ſtate or place, meanneſs, &c. Lozence [in heraldry] is uſed to contain the coat armour of al Venus, 
To Lo'wes, verb ag. [of low] 1. To bring low, to bring down unmarried gentlewomen and widows, as ſome fay, becauſe i b f ber a faf 
by way of ſubmiſſion. 2. To ſuffer to ſink down. 3. To leſſen, to figure of the antient ſpindle; or, as others ſay, becauſe the fi i Luer 
make leſs in price or value. 82 the amazons were of that form: It is the form or ſhape of a 20 hap, caſ 
To Lower, verb neut. to grow leſs, to fall, to ſink. window glaſs, before the ſquare came ſo much in faſhion alla Wir 
To Lowzs, verb neut. This ſhould be Lou [It is doubtful what obtuſe angles. | This p 
was the primitive meaning of this word: if it was originally applied + Lozence', or Lozancy [in heraldry] is a ſhield Or an ordinary prophane 
to the appearance of the ſky, it is no more than to grow low, as the of all lozenges. = which th 
ſky ſeems to do in dark weather: if it was firſt uſed of the counte- Ly. is uſed as an abbreviation for /or4/ jp. providene 
nance, it may be derived from the Du. lot ten, to look eſkance. Jobn- LT. is uſed as an abbreviation for /zeutenart. Wihe ſea, 2 
fon} 1. To appear dark, ſtormy and gloomy, to be clouded. 2. To Lu, /ub/. a game at cards. See Loo. Pape. eerified in 
frown, to pour, to look ſullen. ; Lu'sBek [of this word the beſt derivation ſeems to be fom Ile, be Greek 
Lowzs, ast. for Loux [from the verb] 1. Cloudineſs, gloomi- faid by Junius to ſignify in Daniſh, Vat] a ſturdy lazy dore, an ide, = Luck: 
neſs. 2. Cloudineſs or ſullenneſs of look. fat, bulky loſel, a booby. Carew.” | 8  Lu'ck: 
| Lo'weriNGLY, adv. for Lou'sincLy [of lower] gloomily, clou- Lu'BBERLY, adj. [of lubber] lazy and bulky. Luck 
dily. 1 Lu'BBERLY, adv. awkwardly, clumſily. Lucky 
Lo“ wzRMosr, adj. [from low, howwer, and maſt] lowmoſt. To Lu'sricaTe, verb af. [lubricatum, ſup. af libric, from li- Wunate, 
* -Lo'winc [of hlopan, Sax. ee. like a cow, &c. Ericus, Lat. ſlippery] to make ſlippery or ſmooth, to ſmooth. This = Luck, 
 Lo'wLingss, humility, humbleneſs of. mind. | lubricating Mex 404 Arbuthnot. | 8 Luce: 
Low. LAND, ſubft. [of low and land] the country that is low, in Lunr1'ciovsxess, or Luna Torry [of Jubric] 1. Slppenneh painful, pr 
* of neighbouring hills, the plain, the marſh. ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, ar lo fai. Ws the mol 
Low. LAND Men, the offs ring of the ＋ Saxons, in the eaſt litate motion. The mucilage adds to the /ubricy 11 the opl, Ray, | LUCkaT: 
pour of Scotland. They rather ſeem to be ſo denominated from the 3. Inſtability, ſlipperineſs, uncertainty, ficklenes, 4. Lewanek, Path been n 
country they poſſeſs, in contradiſtinction to the highlands, or wantonneſs. 8 | hm. Coe 
mountainous parts inhabited by the Scots Highlanders : for the divi- Lu'BRic, adj. [/ubricus, * 1. Slippery, ſmooth on the ſurſce, 1 Lu'cas, 
fion of Scotland is very commonly made into Highlands and Low- 2. Uncertain, unſteady. 3. Wanton, lewd [/ubr:q, Fr.] This l- Keuniary p 
lands, and their inhabitants into Highlanders and Lowlanders. bric and adult'rate age. Dryden. mating ther 
| Lo'wLILY, adv, [of bw) 1. umbly, without pride. 2. Mean. Lvu'ns1cous, adj. [/ubricus, Lat.] 1. Slippery, {mooth, The pam . A, 
ly, without dignity. | | of water being voluble and /ubricous as well as fine, it eaſy inn A Fa oftab 
Lo'wLiness [of owl] 1. Humility, freedom from pride. 2. itſelf into the tubes of vegetables. Yoodward, 2. Unceran, , „ 
Meanneſs, want of dignity, abject depreſſion. | ſteady, fickle. Stored with Jubricous opinions, inlad of earl "opp 
Lo WI x, adv. [of low] 1. Humble, meek, mild. For I am meek conceived truths, Glanwille.. h | ST 
and /owly in heart. St. Matthew.. 2. Mean, wanting dignity, not Lusr1ea'crion [/ubricus, ſlippery, and fact, Lat. v nit Gy c 15 effort, 
great. One common right the great and /owfy claims. Pope. 3. act of lubricating or ſmoothing. The cauſe 15 lbrifaftio and rela- 10 cTI'FE, 
Not ſublime, not lofty, Theſe rural poems and their /awly ſtrain, tion, as in medicines emollient. Bacon. be made] | Ls 
Dryden. CY LupR1Fica'TiON [of Jubricus, ſlippery, and fo, Lat. to | 15 3 18 
Lo'wLy, adv. [of low] 1. Not highly, meanly, without gran- the act of ſmoothing. For in the inunction and Jbrification 0 3 : SON 
deur, without „ ugh 2. Humbly, meekly, modeſtly. | heads of the bones. Ray. celebrated 5, ö ee ; 
Lown [loen, Du. a ſtupid drone, /iun, Iriſh, leon, Scottiſh] a dull Luca'Ria [of /ucus, Lat. a wood or grove] a fetal ce e. ny 
heavy-headed fellow, a ſcoundrel, a raſcal. the Romans in a wood, where they retired and concealed theme Watch or to ; 
Lo'wxess [of ow 1. Abſence of height, ſmall diſtance from the after they had been defeated and purſued by the Gus full grown. | Lucuss,' 
round. 2. Meanneſs of condition, either mental or external. 3. Luce, /ub/. [perhaps from lupus, Lat. Jolnſu a pike ful grove : 
| Bo al « 3 P 7 Me, or by ca 
Want of rank, want of dignity. 4. Want of ſublimity. The oppo- Shakeſpeare. | ö Thy / 
ineſ: x 5 Na , inine, {plendid- Py lucubrati 
ſite to loftineſs. 5. Submiſſiveneſs. In ſuch /oxune/5 of obedience as Lu'cENT, adj. [Jucens Lot] bright, ſhining, P wolf, the ken ves 
Lu'cern, a wild beaſt in Ruſſia, almoſt a5 98 a and brown, V candle. lig 


ſuhjects were like to yield. Bacon. 
of which has a very rich fur, of colour between © 


To Lows or To Lov [loeron, Du.] to frown, to look ſour or 
im ;, alſo to begin to be overcaſt with clouds. See Lowes, ſomething mailed like a cat, intermixt with black = t.] 1. Cr, 
Lo w RAIN, part. adj. [of lower] frowning. Ev'cip, adj. [lucide, Fr. lucido, It. and Sp. 8 d Phar 
Low-THOUGHTED, adj. (of /ow and thought] having the thoughts bright, ſhining. 2. Tranſparent, pellucid. Abvant Fel pot 
withheld from ſublime or heavenly contemplations, mean of ſenti- /ucid ſtreams. Milton. 3. Bright with the rodents Tall. 
| darkened with madneſs, I believ'd him in à 10 n ami of mir 


ment, narrow-minded. 
Low-$eIRITED, adj. [of low and ſpirit] dejected, depreſſed, not Luc ſnterwals, the ſpace between the 5 of their reaſon. 
9 niacs, wherein the frenzy leaves 3 1 5 f the ſeco d magu 


lively, not ſprightiy. | 
Loxopro'mic, or LoxoDROMICAL, 115 [of ve. oblique, and Lu eib Corona [in aſtronomy] a fixe 
920+, Gr. a courſe, /oxodromus, Lat. with navigators] pertaining to tude in the northern garland. n the ſen Scomio. ; 
Lucipa Lancis [in aſtronom * 3 * EO int magnitude i 


e method of oblique failing. eee | 

| LoxoDRoMIC Line [with hangers] an oblique line, the line of Lucia Lyra [in aſtronomy | 

the ſhip's way, when ſhe fails upon a rhumb, or which ſhe deſcribes the conſtellation, called ra. 4 or lid) brightaeh, 

when ſhe does not fail under the equinoctial, or a meridian. Luer birr, or Lu'cipxess [/uciditas, Lat. w— 
| i called, V 

he's Ig 


© 'LoxopromiIc Tables [in navigation] certain tables of rhumbs, ſplendor. | 
& Lv'cirzs [with aſtronomers] the planet Lo! 


and traverſe tables of miles, &c. made to fiud out the requiſites, 

or reſolve the caſes of failing, after the moſt true and expeditious it riſes 'before the ſun, q. d. Jucem fer” 2 the ſun. , q: 
manner. wg We? and heſperus, or the evening ſtar, When it ſets ;] a el 
Loro, a, the art of oblique failing by the rhumb, which —Locirs'rians [ſo called of Lucifer, biſho 
always makes an equal angle with every meridian, that is, when a the fourth century, who held that the ſoul of m 
ſhip does not ſail either directly under the equator, or under one and of his fleſh. | | 6 

the ſame meridian, but obliquely or acroſs them; hence the table of III not be reſponſible for 24: particular { of ale ff 4 
thumbs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with the tables of longi- certain, that the uciferians were, in fact, the u, g thoſe Inn 
tudes and latitudes, by which the ſailor may practzeally find his courſe, Athandfazs, and who carricd their reſentment 5 bib? 

' tance, latitude or longitude, is called Iaæadromic. 1 5 e : 
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L UPD 3 
| * 611d to have temporiſed in the reign of Con- 
10 1. Ing ot all en pr not only abi them, 
1 440 ih 4% thoſe who received them to communion upon their 
* "A former conduct; when now the face of things was 
_—_— d the Athanafians had once more got poſſeſſion of the sE- 
changed, , and whoſe we1GHT the Luciferians themſelves ſuffici- 
. ceſs of time; their ort hodoæy itſelf being no ſkreen a- 
24 Fon Ein ſpirit, which had got eee of the ESsTA- 
8 


imperial edict 
den in thoſe days; as appears from that imperia 1 
en 2 them, 4. C. 395; and which Sir Iſaac gy" 3 
cited at large, in his 1 "vom upon Daniel, &c. p. 300. | 
lANS, Cc. | f 
GRIT Tha Wa, fu poſed to have zemporiſed; becauſe the council of 
Arininum and others held under Conftantius, having m— _ 
thing more than to leave out that new article, which had late y 
crept into the creed, and which had cauſed endleſs quarre - 
FS | diviſions in the church; and by ſo doing, having reduce 
i creed] to its former $1MPLICITY, or 
Ir not to articles more particular and minute, _ 
the-scRIPTURES had done to their hand : Here was not ing 
advanced, but what ALL s10Es agreed in, and conſequently 
might be ſubſcribed ex animo, and without the leaſt imputation 
| of temporifing. See NICENE Council, and HomGus1ans, 
| Lucr'yERoVUs, adj. [of luciſer, Lat.] iving light, affording means 
of diſcovery. The experiment is in itſelf not ignoble, and luciferous 
| enough, as ſhewing a new way to produce a volatile ſalt. Boyle. 
LucirsROVs Experiments [among naturaliſts] ſuch experiments as 
ſerve to inform and 4 the mind, as to ſome truth or ſpecula- 
tion in philoſophy, phyſic, c. | 1 
2e 49. Nora gen. of lux, light, and facio, Lat. to make] 
Making or producing light. Their /ucific motion. Crea. 
| Lucirucous, adj. [/ucifugus, Lat.] that ſhuns the light. 
| Luci'oexous [/ucigene, Lat.] born or begotten in the day- time. 
Luc!'na [with the poets] a name of Juno; or, as others ſay, of 
Venus, ſuppoſing her to aſſiſt women in labour, whom they invoked 
ſor a ſafe delivery. 6 8 
Luer [geiuck, Du. glück, Ger. lxeka, Su.] 
Fhap, caſual event. 2. Fortue, good or bad. 
Eive a man Luck, and throw him into the ſea. : a 
This proverb in terminis, ſavours a little too much of heatheniſm of 
Eprophaneneſs, but it may very well befit a chriſtian mouth, if that 
WE which the vulgar call luck, and the learned fortune, be donominated 
providence; for if that be on a man's ſide, you may throw him into 
he ſea, and not be actually and legally guilty of murder. This was 
Nerifed in the prophet Jonah: Sors domini campi, ſay the Latins ; and 
be Greeks, O. rung S n Ppiuy mor = | 
= Lu'ckiLy, adv. [of /uck] tortunately, by good hap. a 
Lu ecixxss [of lucky] fortunateneſs, good hap, caſual happineſs. 
| LuCkLEss, adj, [of /uck] unfortunate, unhappy. e 
'exr, adj. [of luct; geluckig, Du.] happy by chance, for- 
Wunate, | % | 
= Lucka'rion, Lat. the act of gaining or winning. 
= Lu'ckartive, adj. [/ucratif, Fr. lucrativo, It. of lucrativus, Lat.] 
ainful, profitable, bringing money. The trade of merchandize be- 
ig the moſt /ucrative, may bear uſury. Bacon, 
E LuCkaTiys Intereſt [in civil law] is ſuch as is paid, where there 
math been no advantage made by the debtor, and no delay nor deceit 
| him, © | . a 
Lu caR, Fr. [lucro, It. Jogre, Sp. of lucrum, Lat.] gain, advantage, 
Fecuniary profit, in an ill ſenſe, Procuring letters by fraud, and the 
mting them merely for lucre. Pope. L ee 
Locki'rEROUs, «dj. ¶lucrum, gain, and fero, Lat. to bring] gain- 


biſhops, 


1. Chance, fortune, 


6 pl, profitable. The experiment, the coſt and pains conſidered, was 
k bot lucriferous. Boyle. 
y Luck“ FI, adj. [ /ucrificus, Lat.] gaining, making gain. 


Lucra“TIoN [/uctor, Lat.] the act of wreſtling, ſtriving or ſtrug- 
ling, effort, conteſt. : | 
E LuctiFEROUs | /ufifer, Lat.] cauſing or bringing ſorrow or 
ourning. 
| ne [/ufificus, Lat.) cauſing ſorrow or mourning. 
Lucti'soNovs [/udtifonus, Lat.] founding out ſorrow, ſounding 
Mournfully. | | 1 
& Lu'cruous [/udtueſus, Lat.] ſorrowful, full of ſorrow. 
To Lv'cupzare, verb neut. [lucubror, Lat.] to ſtudy late, to 
Watch or to work by candle-light. . 
| Lucusra'rion [/ucubratio, Lat.] the act of ſtudying or working 
e, or by candle. light, any thing compoſed by night, nocturnal ſtudy. 
. hy lucubrations have been peruſed. Tatler. | 
UCUBRATORY, adj. [Jucubratorius, from Jucubror, Lat.] compoſed 
candle. light. A ſolitary candle at your ſide to write an epiſtle 
eubratory to your friend. N ; 
Lv'evuence [luculentia, Lat.] trimneſs, fineneſs, beauty, clear. 
| 6s; alſo certainty, evidence, | | 
U CULENT, @dj. [luculentus, Lat.] 1. Trim, fine, beautiful, tranſ- 
arent, clear, Jacid, Thomſon. This word is perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe 
nx other writer, 2. Certain, evident. They are againſt the obſti- 
ue ncredulity of the Jews, the moſt Juculent teſtimonies that chriſtian 
—.— Hooker. A word of the ſame form as PuguLenT, Tus- 
, C. - 
Lu'bksckxr, ag. ¶ludeſcens, Lat.] beginning to play. 5 
DGERSHAL, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 57 miles from Lon- 

: It ſends two members to parliament. | CT SELLS 

UD1 BRIOUS [/udibrioſus, Lat.] reproachful, ſhameful, ridiculous, | 


UN, 


* ber 2 CORE] full of play, | 
whed Sous, ag. [ ladicer, Lat.] ſportive, diverting, pleaſant, bur- 
lght3 57 merry, exciting laughter; alſo trifling, light, Loom 8 


 DICROVUSLY, adv. 


Ine excite laughter, 8 N in ſuch a man- 


0 
rg pleaſantly. 


ted oa 1 ICROUSNESs, [of Jadicrous} burleſe ue, merry caſt or mann 

4 . ſportiveneſs ; alſo ae. ; 99 27 
jet "Jo mpitales [among the omans] were ſolemnized in the 
al n l. e. the crofs-ways and ſtrects. Servius Tullius inſtituted 


i in honour of the houſh il 
it Our ot th. old gods or familiar 
| worn ants begoten of dhe of the Ry 

* tio," of. PR e l 
making ſport with another. 5 1 oy | n 


ſpirit, it being given 
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LUM 
Lu'prow, a borough-town of Salop, on the north ſide of the fi- 
ver Temd, near its conflux with. the Carve, 136 miles from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament. "3H: 
L's, Lat. a great mortality, either among perſons or cattle. 
 Lues Deifica, 2 e. the deifying lues; ot Luks Sacra, Lat. 7. e the 
ſacred or holy lues] the falling ſickneſs. 

Luts Venerea, Lat. the French pox. 

Lu#F [a ſea term] See Loop. At 

To Luxe, or To Loox, verb neut. [a fea term] to keep cloſe to 
the wind. | | 

Lupe, or Loox, ſub/?. [in Scotland] the palm of the hand; 

Luxe, or Lovcn, a light or flame to catch fowls with, a low-bell: 

To Luc, verb act. [xeluxzian, aluccan, Sax. to pull, loga, Su. 
the hollow of the hand} 1. To pull violently, to hale or pluck 
ruggedly, to drag. 2. To Jug out; to draw a ſword ; in burleſque. 
They will be heard, or they /ug out and cut. Dryden. . 

To Luo, verb neut. to drag along, to come heavily. 8555 

Luc, ſubſt. 1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. 2. A land meaſure, a pole or 
perch. 3. [Prob. of xzeluxzzian, or lizan, Sax. to lie, becauſe the 
ears lie cloſe to the head, contrary to thoſe of four footed animals; 
in Scotland] the ear. 

Lu'ccack [of lug; gelugzian, Sax.) an heavy weight, lumber, 
any thing cumbrous and unweildy, that is to be carried away, being 
of more weight than value. DR RAS. 

Lucu'srious [Jugubre, Fr. Iugubris, Lat.) mournful, ſorrowful. 
A demure, or rather a /ugubrious look. Decay of Piety. | 

Luc Wort, an herb. | 5185 en 
Lumo'RE, a corruption of Louis dor. See Louis or. 
| Lukgwa'km, adj. [plac, and peanm, Sax. lau-warm, Ger. The 
original of this word, ſays Johnſon, is doubted. Warmth in Saxon; 
is hleod, in old Friſic, yh, in Dutch liewte: whence probably our 
luke, to which warm may be added, to determine by the firſt word 
the force of the ſecond; as we ſay boiling hot] 1. Moderately or 
mildly warm, being between hot and cold, ſo warm as to give only a 
pleaſing ſenſation, 2. Indifferent, not ardent, not zealous. 

LukEwa'RMLY [of /ukewarm] 1. With moderate warmth. 2. With 
indifferency. ON | a 

Luk Ewa“ MxEss [of lutewarm] 1. State of being between hot and 
cold, moderate or pleaſing heat. 2. Indifference, regardleſneſs, want 
of ardour. , A | 
. To Lor, verb act [lullo, Lat. tuila, Su. lulu, Dan.] 1: To com- 
poſe, to entice to ſleep; by ſinging pleaſing tunes. "Theſe lulld by 
nightingales imbracing ſlept. Milton. 2. To compoſe, to quiet, to 
put to reſt in general. And peace ſhall Ia him in her flow'ry lap. 
Milton. 3. To allure. a 8 5 * 

Lu'LLasy [either of Ne, Gr. to ſpeak, 9. d. talk to ſleep, or 
lallo, Lat. and abidan, Sax. ] a nurſe's ſong to cauſe a child to fleep, 
or to ſtill him. wh 
| Lu'ma, Lat. 
and moilt places. | 185 * 0. 

Lumsa'co, /ub/t. [lumbi, Lat. the loins] a pain in the muſcles of 
the loins, which ss ſometimes ſo very violent, that the patien cannot 
fit down Lumbago's are pains very troubleſome about the loins end 
ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague fits and fevers. They are 
moſt commonly from fullneſs and acrimony, in common with a diſ- 
poſition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratic pains in other parts, 
and go off with evacuation generally by ſwear; and other critical diſ- 
charges of fevers. Quincy. | axes 3 
: Lu'MBar, or Lu'mBarv, ad. [/umbaris, Lat.] pertaining to the 
ein | | | | 12705 
_Loumpa'res Arteriæ [with anatomiſts] certain arteries which ariſe 
from the aorta, ſpreading themſelves over all the parts of the loins, 
and to the marrow of the back-bone. W N 

Lumsa's1s Vena, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a vein taking its riſe from 
the deſcending trunk of the vena cava, and is not always ſingle, but 

: e two or three on each fide, and beſtowed on the muſcles of 
loins. 3 

Lu“unEx, ſabſi. Cloma, xeloma, Sax. houſhold ſtuff, lommering, 
Du. the dirt u houſe]_old houſhold ſtuff, things uſeleſs and of 
{mall value, any thing of more bulk than value. N 

To Lulu ER, wo a#, (from the fubſt.] to heap 
uſeleſs' and cumberſome goods. oh | 

To Lu'mBtR, verb neut. to move 
thened with his own bulk. 

Lu'MBRICaL, adj. [of lumbricus, Lat.] 
earth- worm. 8 | | 

LumBrICaL Muſcles [with anatomiſts] four muſcles in each hand, 
and as many in the feet; ſo called on account of their ſmalneſs and 
reſemblance to earth-worms. | 

LumBRICA'LEs, Lat. the lumbrieal muſcles. 

LumBRICA'L1s Pedis, Lat. [in anatomy] one of the lumbrical muſ- 
cles of the leſſer toes. . N 

Lu'mBRiICus, Lat. an earth-worm, a belly-worm, a maw.- worm. 

LunixA“kR, Lat. a lamp or candle to burn on the altar of a church 
or chappel. | * CL 

Lum1!NaR1a, Lat: [in the ancient weſtern churches} the name of 
the time of the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour, called Chriſtmas, / .- 

Lu uixaRIES [luminare, Lat.] the ſun or moon, ſo called by way 


of eminency ; lights, lamps. Notz | 
LuU'MiNaRY Lluminaire, Fr. Juminare, It. and Lat.] 1. A body 
that gives light, as the ſun and moon, which are ſtiled luminaries by 
way of eminency, becauſe of thetr extraordinary brightneſs, and the 
great quantity of light that they afford. The great /aminary. Milton. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. Wotton. 3. Any one that in- 
ſtruts mankind. Reſerved for a late happy diſcovery by two great 
{uminaries of this'ifland. Bentley. | 4 * | 
emiſſion of light] the 


ſin botany] a kind of thorn that grows in meadows 


irregularly like 
heavily, as incumbered or bur- 


pertaining to, or like an 


Lumina'T10N, [/uminatio, from lumen, Lat, 
act of enlightening. | my 


LVM NOS Jumineux, Fr. luminoſus, Lat.] 1. Full of light, ſhining, 
emitting light, How came the ſun to be /aminous / Bentley.” 2. En- 


And with her part averſe | Vs. * wane 
From the ſun's beam meet night, her other part . 
Milton. ane IS eee 

of the priſmatic colours are 
Lonr 


lightened, 


87 Still luminous by his ray. 
3. Shining, bright. The moſt Juminows 
the yellow and orange. Newton: 


LUN 


Luur [klomp, Du. lompe, klump, Su.] 1. A ſmall maſs or piece 
of any matter. 2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. 3. Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 4. 


The whole together, the groſs. They may buy them in the /ump. 


Addiſon. 5. ¶ Lumpus, Lat.] the name of a fiſh. 

To Lump, verb act. to take in the groſs, without attention to 
particulars, | | | 9 

Lu'mPiNG, adj, [of lump] large, heavy; a low word. 

Lv'mei$H, aj, [kiompſth, mo 1. Heavy, dull, unactive, bulky. 
Out of the earth is form'd the fleſh of man, and therefore heavy and 
—_— Raleigh. 2. In lumps, cloddy. | 

U'MPISHLY, adv. [of Jumpiſh] heavily, ſtupidly. 


Lu'mPs4ness [of lumpiþ) the ſtate of being in lumps or clods ; 


alſo dulneſs, heavineſs, ſtupidity. 

Lvu'myy, adj. [of lum] full of lumps, full of _—_—_ maſſes, 
. Lvu'na [q. d. lux aliena, Lat. a borrowed light, becauſe ſhe re- 
ceives her light from the ſun] the moon, the neareſt the earth of all 
the ſeven planets. | | 
| Lux fin chemiſts] filver. 


Luna [in heraldry] the moon, is uſed by ſuch as blazon the arms | 


of monarchs by planets, inſtead of metals and colours, for argent or 
filver ; becauſe the moon is the ſecond reſplendent planet to our fight, 
as filyer is the ſecond in value among metals. And ſome heralds 
have accounted: this way of blazon proper to diſtinguiſh the arms of 
ſovereigns, and thoſe of ſubjeas. 5 
. Luna Cornea, or Lux A Cornua [with chemiſts) a rough, taſteleſs 
_ almoſt like horn, made by pouring ſpirit of ſalt upon cryſtals 
of ſilver. | 

Lu'nacy [of luna, Lat. the moon] a kind of frenzy or madneſs, 
fo called, becauſe ſuppoſed to be influenced by the moon; madneſs 
in general; or moral lunacy in particular. 

| Of moral lunacy and reaſon's ſhame. Table of Cents. 

Lu'nas, or Lu'NaRY, adj. [lunaire, Fr. lunare, It. of lunaris, Lat.] 
pertaining to the moon, under the dominion of the moon. Lanary 
years to wit of a month, Raleigh. | 

© Luna Cycle, Lat, [with aſtronomers] is a period or revolution of 


19 years, invented to make the lunar year agree with the ſolar ; ſo that 


at the end of this revolution of 19 years, the new moons happen in 
the ſame months, and on the ſame days of the month as they did 19 
years before; and the moon begins again her courſe with the fun. 
his lunar cycle is alſo called the go/der number; the circulus decennove · 
aralis ;- allo entdecateris, and circulus Metanicus, of Meton the Athenian, 
who firſt invented it. | 
..- Lunasx Months, months according to the courſe of the moon. 
Lu'nakia, Lat. [with' botaniſts] moon-wort or mad-wort. 
' Lu'xnaxy, adj. [of /unaris, Lat.] belonging to the moon. See Luna. 
Un ler NARY, uchi. 7 ory Fr. lunaria, Lat.] moon-wort, | 
Lvu'naTED, adj. | /unatus, from luna, Lat. the moon] crooked, like 
-2a half moon, formed like a half moon. wY 915 
Lu'vAric [Junatique, Fr. lunatici, It. and Sp. lunaticus, Lat.] af- 
fected with lunacy, diſtracted, mad, having the imagination influenced 
. by-tha.moane ©; 2» #5 1 N | 
- . Lu'narTic, /ub/. a madman. 


Lunaric Eyes [in horſes] a diſeaſe which makes their exes look 


as if they were covered with white, 
_-Luna'TioN; /. [/unaiſm, Fr. from luna, Lat. the moon] the 
revolution of the moon, 1 
_ * LuxaTion [with aſtronomers] the ſynodical month, accounted 
from one conjunction of the moon with the ſun, to another, or a re- 
volution of the moon, or time between one new moon and another, 
- conſiſting of 29 days, 12 hours and 3 quarters of an hour. 
Lunch, or Lu'xchEON, /ab/. {Minſhew derives it from loja, Sp. 
Skinner from keinken, Teut. a ſmall piece. It probably comes from 
clutch, or clunch] as much food as one's hand can hold. | 
Ev'nortss, Fr. [ſo named, becauſe coined at London] certain fil- 
ver. pence anciently, which weighed three times as much as now. 
Lv'NE, /ubſt. (luna, Lat. the moon] 1. Any thing in the ſhape of 
an half-moon. 2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. 3. A laiſh; 
as; the lune of a hawk. See Luxes.” 11 wk 111 
' , Lu'N en Sautre, Fr, [in heraldry] 7. e. the one in the other, is the 
ſame that the Engliſh call counter-changed, and is when the eſcuteh- 
eon is parted of two colours, and the charge extends over both ; that 
charge has the upper half, or metal of the lower part of the eſcutcheon, 
and the lower part of the colour or metal, of the upper; or if party 
pale, then one fide is of one colour, and the other of another, an- 
ſwering to the two ſides of the field. | 
Lu'vss [with falconers] leaſhes or long lines to call in hawks ; 
called alſo lowings, „ „ n 
_-Lunes, or LuxnuLz [with geometricians] planes in the form of a 
creſcent or half-moon, terminated by the circumference of two circles, 
which interſe& each other within. | +: 
-.-LuneTTE', Fr. [with horſemen] a half horſe-ſhoe ; a ſhoe without 
the ſpunges (the part of the branches which run towards the quarters 
_— are - ed.) : 5 6 | 
_- Lunxeg'TTEs, Fr, [in fortification] are envelopes, counter-guards or 
mounts of earth = up before the Shout five fathom in 
breadth, of which the parapet takes up three. They are uſually 
made in ditches full of water, and ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as faui- 
brays 3 they are compoſed of two faces, which form a re-entring an- 
fie ; and their platform, being no more than twelve feet wide, is a 
— wie above the level of the water, and hath a parapet three fa- 
— ana | 


„Lunz rz, Fr. [with horſemen] two ſmall pieces of felt made 
round and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vicious horſe, that is 
apt to bite, or ſtrike with his ore-feet, or that will not ſuffer his rider 


to mount him. 1 ee 
F- Lu'nceo, adj. [of ling] having lungs, having the nature of 
189. = 85 


Lu'n@GROWN, adj. [of lung and grown) the lungs ſometimes grow 
ſaſt to the ſkin that lines the breaſt within. Whence ſuch as are de- 
tained with that accident are Junggrown. Harug, _ 

Lunes, it has no ſingular [lunzena, of lun, Sax. empty, becauſe 
they are empty, as containing nothing but wind, lungen, Du. lunge, 
Ger. lungos, Su, the lights] a part or i, of an animal body, con- 
Gſting of veſſels and membranous veſſicles, and ſerving for reſpiration, 
Lune Wort [pulmonaria, Lat.] an herb. The flower conſiſts of 


* 
3 


one leaf, which is ſhaped like a funnel: from it, 


AUS 


which is for the moſt part pentagonal, xi 
becoming ſo many Pa incaſe = the e 
Luxi-so“LAR, adj. ¶luniſolaire, Fr. of ling we Miler 
Lat. belonging to the ſun] compouuded of the ary and /olpri 
e wy in af „„ ee the fy 
UNI-SOLAR Tear in altronomy | a peri | 
the cycle of the moon, or 19/into . of 0 miliph n 
Luxx, ſüblſt. [ lonte, Du. lunte, Ger, juntg Su.) "OE 
firing of guns. "1 match ord f 
Luxzrca'LEs [fo called of Lupercal, a Place conſecrate 
where Romulus and Remus were afterwards bro, i y mn to ay 
prieſts inſtituted by Evander, in honour of Pan S ul by 4 volt} 
about the ſtreets naked, and barren women ſtrove to = Priefs ty 
be ſtruck by them, fancying a blow from them had v ol ten x 
der them fruitful. Me wit vm 
LurERcA“LIA, Lat. [ſo called, as ſom 
which gave ſuck to 4 and Remus; Os TY 7 ſhe uf 
a wolf, becauſe the chief employment of Pan was to tr wy, 
beaſts from the ſheep that he protected] feaſts celebrated by l lu 
mans, on the 15th of February. The ceremony was thus: ray 
crifice was killed of goats, (becauſe Pan was ſuppoſed rn in 
feet) and a dog (as being the neceſſary companion of ep ow 
two noblemens young ſons were brought to the liperci _ ow; in 
their foreheads with the bloody knife, and others wiped r. 
locks of wool dipped in milk: then they cut the kin of he wes: 
thongs, and ran about the ſtreets all naked but their müll, lk 
all they met in their way with the thongs, becauſe the Ron 10 
happily recovered their beaſts, when they ran in this manver thr 
thieves that had ſtolen them away, while they were ſacrincing ty d 
od Pan, The young women, and thoſe that were barren Ks 
deavoured to get out of their way, but rather to come into i: bead 
they thought a ſtroke from them, was a great helper of conc win ud 
delivery. See Shakeſpeare's ulius Car. : 
ee 7 Lat. 1 of the god Pan. 

U'PINE [/upinus, Lat.] a fort of pulſe. It has a parton 
flower, which turns into a pod filled wich either plain or re 
The leaves grow like fingers upon the footſtalks. Mill:r. | 

Ly PUS, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a fort of cancer on the thigh ad 


uous flo 8 
Pointal, ada 


8. : 

Luscn, ſutf. [this word is derived by Skinner from Punly,Þt.z 
game at draughts much uſed, as he ſays, among the Du, turd he 
derives from arca, Lat. a box or cheſt : So that I ſuppoſe tha ti ae 
Joſt are left in /orche, in the ſurch or box, whence the uſe of the word, 
Johnſon.) to leave in the lurch, to leave in a forlom or ccm con- 
dition, to leave without help. | 

To Luken, verb neut. Rane, Du. or rather from the fbf, 1, 
To lie hid, to lie in wait for, We now rather uſe i}, 2. To ſhift, 
to play tricks, Shakeſpeare. | 1 

To Lusen, verb act. ¶lurcor, Lat.] 1. To deu, to fyallow 
greedily. Bacon. 2. To defeat, to diſappoint. 4 word now only 
uſed in burleſque, from the game ſurch. 3. To fel privily, w flch, 
to pilfer. 5 

U'RCHER [of lurco, Lat.] 1. One who lies upon the lurch or upon 


the catch, one who watches to ſteal, to betray orentap. 2. A kin 


of hunting dog, a pack of dogs made up of finders. 3. Lan, Lat, 
a glutton, a gormandizer. Obiolete. 

Lu'RcninG, part. adj. [of lurch] 1. Leaving a perſon under ſome 
embarraſſment. 2. Lying upon the catch. 

Lu'xpan [prob. of lourd, Fr. as lourdant, Fr. a dunce, ot of tr, 


Du. ſtupid ; or lordo, It. filthy, and perh. all of itt, Goth, a dunghul 


a ſcoundrel. See Loa DA NE and Look. 

Lua [leurre, Fr. lore, Du.] a device which falco 
leather, in the form of two wings ſtuck with feathers, 
a piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk at a conſiderable 
decoy or allurement in general, any. thing that prom 
Beauty and her /ures. Milton. 

„ To Lunz, verb neut. ¶ leurer, Fr, luuten, L. Get. with 
furs, Goth.] to bring a hawk to the lure, to call a hu. are or de⸗ 

To Luk, verb ad. to attract, to draw in general, t0 
c. : ; , 
Lv'z, a dj. CLuridus, Lat.] pale, wan, black and blue, gloomy 
diſmal. Thomſon. e 
To Luxx, verb neut. I prob. of loeren, Du. [uutn, 1,4 9.4, oli 
H. Ger. to lie in ambuſh, or, as Skinner thinks, of 2 Goth. 
hid as a lark in a furrow; or more probable than ! . 50 1 
a ſtroling beggar. Probably lurch and /urk are U- L 25 
Luxcu.] to fe in wait, to lie cloſe, to lie hid or = x 

Lu'skeR [of lurk} a thief that lies in wait, cue 

Lu&KiNG, part. adj, [of lurk] lying hid. "* 

Lu'xxinGPLACE, 70 = lurk and place] à c 
place. The {urkingplaces where he hideth himſelf. 

Lv'sciovs, ad: prob. of delicious, or of prly pronoun 


ners uſe, made of 
and baited with. 
ditance. 2. A 
iſes advantage. 


H. Ger. 


Skinner more probably derives it from luxurious, 
chaſe. 
lighiful. The /u/cious propoſal of ſome gainful pur g weetneh 
_ Lv'sctovsLy, adv. 1 luſcious] to à great degree 0 
| = loying g- 
v'sciousness [of Iuſcious] over ſweetneſs, e called the 198 
Lu'sERN L N Lat.] a kind of wolf \ fiat 
e and lan! 
a Lusn, adj. of a dark, deep, full colour, oppoſite 0 
oe Ras Hagan coin in the dime of Oi, ; 
III. coined beyond ſea, counterfeiting the os 5 * 
Lux, adj. { laſcbe, Fr.] idle, lazy, Woh 7 gu, fon 
Goth.) a ſluggiſh flothful fellow, a drone., lazineſs ot inde 
1 I (of ſt] ſomewhat inclinable to | 
| 0 1 ly. 0 1 
Lu'snisnT v, adv. [of ei lazily, inden es, label, lad 
LV axUa58 [of 44%] a diſpoſition to 
L uso Rios, | ve, 
, Lu'sory, . e, Lat.] jbcular, wy 


1. Over ſweet, cloying. 2. Sweet in a great n gau. 
Menze. ſweetneſs 
wolf, a lynx. 

Edward the 

Lu's4BURo, a ſort of baſe 

Lusx [of Juche, Fr. Minſoew; or ! ather 
lence. 
fulneſs. Sporfr.. . [aſorius, Lat.) ſportive, uſed us in 5 
Watts. 


| ſacrifice 
be diſſen 


LU T 
tus | lupean, Sax. luſten, Du. and L. Ger. ge- 
% To Ee. 830. he deſire, to have an inclination to 
— 2. To deſire vehemently. 3. To liſt, to like. Obſolete. 
a” TS irregular diſpoſitions or defires. | 


luſt, Du. and Ger. [uſta, Su.] 1. Concupiſcence, 
U 2 lechery, wantonneſs. 2. Any violent or 


unlawful paſſion or a 0 1 
7 8 he ungodly for his own J doth perſecute the 
regular 0 23 7 40live power: obſolete. Increaſing the 


poor. Pjalms. 
ſpirit of the root. Bacon. 
e adj. [of Ia and full] 1. 
cherous, nent 2, 7 5 to luſt or ſenſuality. 
1.97.1 orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 
n Jul) with ſenſual concupiſcence, leacherouſly. 
Lu'sreuLNess [of /uftful] luſtful nature, leacherouſneſs, libidi- 


8. a . . « - , 
bbs, or Lu'sT1Ho0D, /ub/. [of Juſty] vigour, ſptightlineſs, 
corporal ability: now obſolete. Spenſer. 

Lu'sTiLY, adv. [of laſty] with vigour, u 
Lo'sringss [of 7%] ſtoutneſs, ſturdineſs, 

. healthineſs. - | | 
e adj. [of 44ſt] not vigorous, weak. Spenſer. 
Iu'sTR ABLE [luftrabilis, Lat.] that may be purged or purified, 

' Ly'sTRAL, adj. [Juftrale, Fr. luſtralis, Lat.] uſed in purification; 
an epithet applied by the ancients to the water uſed in their ceremonies, 
to ſprinkle and purify the people, cities or armies, defiled by any 
crime or N ; ' ſort of holy water. His better parts by /u/fral 
waves refin'd. Garth. 0 
LusTRA'T10N, Fr. [/uftrazione, It. of Juftratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
going about every where to view. 2. Purification by water, the act 
of purging by ſacrifice, expiation, ſacrifices or ceremonies by which 
the Romans purified their cities, fields, armies and people, defiled by 
| - 2ny crime or impurity, Thereby he eſtabliſhed the doctrine of /u/tra- 
tions, amulets. Brown, ; 
Hler has given us the true etymology of the word, when obſerving 

| that the word Iz rum with a ſhort 2 is a very different word from u- 
run with a long a. The former ſignifies a ſlough or muddy place; 

but when it has « long, it ſignifies either the ſpace of de years, at the 

end of which a luſtration of the [ Roman] people was made, or elſe it 
is uſed for that Iaſtration itſelf, and comes fiom Ag, to waſh ; where 
the u is in ſound a dipthong, and is to be pronounced as if it were 
huftrum, And ſo Dionyſ. Halycurn. rightly reads it. With this ſort 
of purification, ſays he, the Romans are now in my time purified, at 
the end of the Cexse, by thoſe that are the chief in ſacred matters, 

calling this ſolemnity A Dion. Halic. Lib. IV. p. 225. 10 

| Which he adds, © that there was a general purification made after 

every five zear's ſolemnity, when the CensE was made, and a bull, a 

nm, and a goat, were thrice led round the Campus Martius, and then 

> ſacrificed to Mars,” Eſſay on Sacrifices, p. 261, 262. Nor ſhould it 
be diſſembled, that the Romans had alſo their private luſtrations made 
by the maſter of an eſtate, wherein a private ſacrifice was made; and 

Which Cato deſcribes at large; Command, ſays he, a ſow pig, a 

lamb, and a young calf to be led round the farm, &c.” Cato de R. R. 

. 141. I ſhall only add, that if the reader would fee what rites ſimi- 

ar to theſe were anciently obſerved amongſt the Fes, he may con- 

ſult the word Sacririce, PxoITIATION, and the like. 

Lu'sree, or Lu'sTer [Iaſtre, Fr. Juftro, Tt. luſter, Du. of zIuftris, 

Lat.] 1. Brightneſs, ſplendor, gloſs, the brilliant appearance on any 

| thing, glitter. 2. Eminence, renown, Rather without obſcurity 

than with any great /flre. Wotton. 3. [luftre, Fr. luftum, Lat.] the 
| 3 of five years. Both of us have cloſed the tenth /uftre. Boling- 
oke. 4. A ſconce with lights. The doubling /u/ffres dance as quick 

Fas ſhe. Pope. | e 

| Lu'sTREs [plur. of lhre] ſconces with lights. 


Having irregular deſires, le- 
Thence his 


with mettle, ſtoutly. 
ſtrength of body, 


, 


kong in body, healthful, ſtout, vigorous. Lfly as health. Orauay. 
Los RTI Dies, Lat. [among the Romans] the days on which they 
gave their children the name of the family. 
Lu'sTRING, or Lu'TEsTRING [of /uftre, Fr. brightneſs, gloſſineſs] 
. gloſſy ſort of French filk, a ſhining filk commonly pronounced Jute- 
ſiting. 
Lu'sTRoUs, adj. [of luſtre] bright, ſhining, luminous. Shakeſpeare. 
L'srx Vu, Lat. [among the Romans] the 8 of five years, or rather 
Jo months; at the end of which they from time to time numbered the 
| per, and purified the city. Others derive the word of /u/t#ao, to 
make a review, becauſe the cenſors reviewed the army once in five 
years. Varro derives it from Iuo, to pay, becauſe at the beginning of 
each five years, they paid tribute, that had been impoled by. the ſe- 
oe. See LuSTRATION. 
U TANIST [of late] one who plays on the lute. 
UTA RIOUS, adj. [of lutarius, from lutum, Lat. 
mud, being of the colour of mud. Grew. 
Le lut or /uth, Fr. liuto, It. laud, Sp. lalaude, Port. lute, Su, 
| * _ a muſical inſtrument with firings. In one hand a Jute. 
Lure [from Ir, Fr. lutum; Lat. with chemiſts] a com | nd paſte 
Play ſand, clay, potters earth, droſs of iron, 92 for the buli : 
| ho , — * for the Joining ang cog up the necks of re- 
„Ec. to coat glaſſes and earthen v 
em from the violence of the = 27 85 14 N 


0 Lure, verb a. | | i 
1 D * er Fay from the ſubſt.] to dra or ſtop veſſels with 
e Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb looſe ſtrife. 
,"EOUS, adj. ¶luteus, Lat.) clayey, full of clay. 
n en the opinions and doctrines of Martin Luther, an 
"an . who ſeparated himſelf from the church of Rome, J. C. 
Wnt, oo > _ on, and bogun the reformation. See Bu- 
3 f the 2322 of Luther's doctrines. 
3 Aus [IN architecture] windows in the top of an houſe 
r - of an houſe, 
% the ws in the roof of a building, ſtanding Mor Bore *. 
Lurrin ne wall, and ſerving to enlighten the upper ſtaim. 
don. TH, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 84 miles from 


L Fin ' ; 3-66 
® TTON, a market town of Bedfordſhire,” 29 miles from London, 


mud] living in 


| Lu'sry [fuffigh, Du. luſtig, Ger. which however ſignify merry] 


LYG 


TION [luxatio, from luxo, Lat. with anatomiſts] 1. The ac 
of looſening of the tendons or ligaments, {6 that the bones continue 
not firm in their natural fituation or place; or when a bone abſolutely 
goes out of its proper cavity into another place. 2. Any thing disjointed. 

Luxa'ToR Externus [with anatomiſts] the ſame as externus auris. 
Luxx, /u#Pt. Fr. [luxus, Lat.] luxury, voluptuouſneſs. And all the 
various /axe of coſtly pride. Prior. | 

Luxu RIance, Luxu'Riancy, or LuxuU'RlIanTNESs [/uxurians, 
from /axuria, Lat.] ſuperfluous, abundance, wanton plenty or growth, 
exuberance ; as, /uxuriancy of words. | | 

Luxu'RIANT, adj. 1. Exuberant, ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 2. [Lux- 
urians, Lat.] growing rank, running out exceedingly. A fluent and 
luxuriant ſpeech. Bacon. 
* To Luxu'RIATE, werb neut. ¶ luxurior, Lat.] to abound, to exceed, 
to grow rank, to ſhoot ſuperfluouſly. 

erb hrove [/uxurieix, Fr. luſſurioſo, It. luxurid/o, Sp. of luxurio- 


fas, Lat.] 1. Given too much to luxury, delighting in the pleaſures 


of the table. 2. Adminiſtring to luxury. The /uxurizus boaid, Anon. 
3. Luſtful, lecherous, libidinous. 4. Voluptuous, enflaved to plea- 
ſure. Luxurious cities. Milton. 5. Softening by pleature, enervating. 
Protect the Latians in /uxurious eaſe. Dryden. 6. Luxuriant, exube- 


rant. | 


Lyxv'rtousLY, adv. [of luxurious] voluputouſly, deliciouſly. 

Luxu'rlousNwess, or Lu xux v [/uxure, Fr. I ria, It. of luxuria, 
Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Luft, leu dneſs. 2. Voluptuouſneſs, addic- 
tedneſs to pleaſures. 3. Delicious and ſumptuous fare, riotouſneſs, 


| ver ge By laying on it earth furniſh'd out a kind of /uxury for a 


ermit: 2ddiſon, 4. Luxuriance, exuberance, ſuptuouſneſs in build 
ing: . 

Lx, term, [lic, Sax. ligh, Du. lich, Ger, and, with ſome altera- 
tion, is common to all the northern tongues] being added to ſubſtan- 


tives, and jometimes to adjectives, it forms other adjectives, which de- 


note likeneſs; as, Heavenly, earthly, goodly, badiy, &c. Ard being 
added to adjectives, it forms adverbs of quality; as, jaſihy, poorly, 
highly. In bath tiefe caſes /y is contracted from lich, like. When 55 
terminates the name of a place, it is derived from leag, Sax. a field. 

Ly'czvs, a name of Jupiter; alio of Pan. 

LycA“IA, an Arcadian feſtival, reſembling the Roman Luperca- 
lia. It was firſt obſerved by Lycaon, in honour of Jupiter, ſirnamed 
Lyczus. It was celebrated with games; in which the conqueror was 
rew::rded with a ſuit of brazen armour, and a human ſacrifice was of- 
fered at this feſtival. | | 

Lyca'nTHROPIST [/ycanthropus, Lat. of AuxayYgurog, of Avxo;, 4 
wolf, and ar9gwrrog, Gr. a man] one troubled with. the melancholy 
phrenzy, called /ycanthrophy, with which perſons that are ſiezed wan- 
der in woods and deſert places (or in cities, ſays Bruno) howling like 
wolves. Bruno adds, that ſometimes they bite as dogs; for which 
reaſon he ſu ppoes the diſeaſe was called by the ancients xvaryfuria, 
i. e. the dog-manhood. 

LyYCa NTHROPY [Auxarduriz, Gr.] a madneſs, a diſeaſe, a kind 
of phrenzy, in which men have the qualities of wild beaſts, and 
which cauſes people to run through the fields, ſtreets, &c. in the 


night. 


Lyce'ta, Lat. [auxus,, of xe, Gr. a wolf] a feſtival held at Ar- 


gos to Apollo, on account of his delivering the Argives from wolves 


that infeſted their country. | 


LY'ceuM, a place near Athens, where Ariſtotle taught philoſophy 
to his diſciples. Hence Hceum is uſed to fignify the Ariſtotelian or 
Peripatetic philoſophy. | : 

„ Lyceum's pride, ; 5 

Diſdainful ſoaring ap to heights untryd. TABLE of Cents, c. 
See PERIPATETIC, where the reader will find that learned and judi- 
cious writer's note and animadverſion upon this branch of the Gentile 
philoſophy. 

Ly'cixts, Lat. DAN, of avxyS-, Gr. a candle or light] a kind 
of roſe ſo called, from its bright colour. | 
| Lyenwms [NN, Gr.] a precious ſtone that ſhines in the dark, fo 
as to illuminate a large room; but in the light only appears of a red 
and fiery colour. | 

Ly"canosiTE [ Hchnolius, Lat. of AvxpoCiO-, of auyr@., a candle, 
and f:©+, Gr. life] a night-walker; one, who, inſtead of the day, 
uſes the night, and lives as it were by candle-light; one that turns day 
into night, and night into day. | : = 

Lycoi'pEs, Lat. a fort of madneſs like that of wolves. See Ly- 
CANTHROPIST, | | | 6 
I!ux corobiuu, Lat. [quaſi Xvxeres, i. e. wolf's feot] the herb 
wolf's claw. | 
| Lreo'esrs, Lat. [avxowois, Gr.] the herb garden bugloſs, or wolf's 
tongue. . . To 
Lypp, a market town of Kent, 75 miles from London. 

Ly DIAN Mood in muſic] a delete! and lamenting kind of it, the 

deſcant being in a ſlow time. | | 

. Lye [lzz, II, or lige, Sax. lauge, Ger. /ixivium, Lat.] a com- 

2 of aſhes and water, for waſhing or ſcouring. See LEE and 
IE, 

LVEEE, ag. for LIX E. Spenſer. EP 

Ly'ine, part. adj. of lie, whether it ſignifies to be recumbent, or 
to ſpeak falſely. | 4 

Lrixe, was an infernal deity with the heathens, or by ſome un- 
derſtood for Mercury, and repreſented by him, with an affable ſe- 
ducing countenance. See Mzrcvurry.t | | 

Lyz'r-yeup [lyep-yeld, Sax.] leave ſilver, a ſmall fine or piece 
of money, which, in the Saxon times, the tenant paid to the lord of 
the manor, for leave to plow or ſow, &c. 

Lr“oisuoS [of xv, Gr. to Iuxate] the ſame as a luxation or 
contortion of a joint. Gorr@us, 


LMO DES [of He and des, Gr. form} a fever accompanied 


with the hiccough. FRE bu 
Y'GMO8 


LyY/omos [auypo;, Gr.] the hiccough or hickup, a convulſive mo- 
tion of the muſcles in the chroat. 1 | 

Lynn Regis, or * King's-LyNN, a large and populous borough 
town of Norfolk, near the fall of the Ouſe into the ſea, 98 miles from 
London. It has a very large trade, both foreign and domeſtic; and 
ſends two members to parliament. | 

Lymyn, or LymPna, ſulſt. [lymphe, Fr. Iympha, Lat. of HH, 
Gr.] a tranſparent fluid, as water, a colourleſs liquor. 

LY'menzpucrs [of /ympha and ductus, Lat.] flender, pellucid 
tubes, ariſing in all parts of the body, which permit a thin and tranſ- 
parent liquor to paſs thro' them towards the heart, &c. lymphedudts. 


See LyMPHaTic Dads, and BOERHAAVE œconom. animal RES ta- 


bulis illuftrat. ed. Lond. - | 

LyY'MyHa [with anatomiſts] a clear limpid humour, conſiſting of 
the nervous juice, and of another ſecreted from the blood, which be- 
ing continually ſeparated by the glandules, is at laſt again diſcharged 
into the blood, by its proper and peculiar veſſels. 

Lxrurna [with ſurgeons] a watery matter, iſſuing from ſinews 
that are pricked, and other wounds. | | | 
' Lymena'TiIc Perſons | lymphatica, Lat.] perſons frighted to diſtrac- 
tion, or thoſe that have ſeen ſpirits or fairies in the water. 

Lrurnaric Dus, or LymynaTic Peels, adj. [in anatomy] 
very ſmall, fine, hollow veſſels, generally ariſing from the glands, 
ws conveying back a tranſparent liquor, called Iympha, to the 


LymynaTic, ſubſe. [lymphatique, Fr. lympha, Lat.] The Hmpba- 
tics are ſlender pellucid tubes, whoſe cavities are contracted at ſmall 
and unequal diſtances. They are carried into the glands of the me- 
ſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from the lymphatic ducts, 
which dilutes the chylous blood. Cheyne. | 

Ly'MynepucT, /ub/. [of lympha and ducus, Lat.] a veſſel which 


conveys the lymph. | 
Ly'ncaer [in agriculture] a line of green ſwerd, which ſeparates 


plough'd lands in common fields. 

Lyncu'sium [Avyxeeo, Gr.] a precious ſtone, ſuppoſed to be 
formed of the congealed urine of the beaſt lynx. _ 

Lynx, Fr. [liace, It. Sp. and Port. of lynx, Lat.] a wild beaſt ſpot- 


ted all 6ver his body, and very quick fi hted FE | | 
the wolf. F n of the nature of 


poets to be the harp of Arian, 


| harp. Somewhat of a finer turn and more Hrical yerſe i yet Want 
f ho 
fb 
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Lynx [in phyſic] a diſtemper, 
cough. | 
LVA Viol, a muſical inftrument, whence co . 
preſſion of playing leero way, corruptly for Hra ſs : the common ex. 
Lye, Fr. [lyra, Lat.] a harp, ſome of which are ſtrung 4 
VOY _ others oy guts 3 a muſical inſtrument, to which x A 50 
oetical writers ſuppoſed to be ſung. M 8 . 
i Prior. 4 a CONT terſe, my Carling 
LrRE [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation of 13 ftars, feipneq . 
j 


the ſame as Hino « the lie 


| LyY'rre, or LY RIAL, adj. [Hrigue, Fr. | "ER L 2 
to a lyrè or harp, or to odes or poetry ſung to an ka RD 
LY an 


Dryden. 

Ly'ric Verſes, c. are ſuch as are ſet to the lyre or harg, 2 j 
to the ancient odes and ſtanza's, and anſwer to our airs or = Pp 
may be play'd on inſtruments. 9 

Lyric, at. a poet who writes ſongs to the harp, After the man. 


ner of the old Grecian Hrics. Addiſon. Wot wi 
LY'risT [/yriftes, Lat. avgirns, Gr.] an harper, one that Plays on Bn his v 
or ſings to the harp. os : ure pe 
Lx sI Machus, Lat. οαα, Gr.] a fort of precious fone, ky. Be cou 
ing veins of gold in it. N Ir, Ar 
Urat, 21 


 Ly's1s [Mg, Gr.] the act of looſening, unbinding, or ele. 


ing. 
Lys1s [in medicine] a weakneſs of the body by ficknes, 


De AT} 
8 4 Greg: 


5 M A C 


m, Roman; Mn, Italic; Mm, Engliſh; Mm, Sax- 
on; M, Greek; are the twelfth letters of the alpha- 
bet; and 132, the 13th of the Hebrew : M, in En- 
gliſh, always. keeps its ſound invariably by compreſ- 
ſion of the lips; as man, came, tame, lamb, lamp: It 
is never mute. Yet z following it is loſt in autumn, ſolemn, &c. 

M [in aſtronomical tables, Se. ſignifies meridional or ſouthern. 

M [in law} was a brand or mark with which a criminal, convicted 
of murder, and having the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatized, it 
being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. 
| M {in Latin numbers] ſtands for a thouſand. 

M with a daſh [with the ancients] ſignified a thouſand thouſand. , 

M, is an abbreviation of magi/ter; as, M. A. or A. M. magifter 
artium, i. e. maſter of arts; as.likewiſe of men/is, a month, and of 
memorandum. 
M ſin phyſicians bills] ſignifies ſometimes manipu/us, Lat. i. e. an 
handfal; and at the end M ſtands for ice, Lat. i. e. mingle, or mi- 
tura, à mixture. 

Ma, the name o 


Rhea herſelf was ſo called. | 


Mac, or Machk, a ſon, in the Iriſh and Erſe languages, and is 


added to the beginning of many ſir-names, as Macdonell, Macartie, 
Macintoſp, Macbeth, Mac. ferlin, &c. 

MALA [with botaniſts] baſtard privet, or coral, or pomander 
privet; a kind of ſhrub, whoſe berries are black and ſhining, and ſerve 
, for bracelets, 

"/Macaro'nic, H. (among the Italians] a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, or 
put into Latin terminations and forms; as ſugarizavit, he ſugared ; 


and Latin words put into the form of the modern; a ſort of bur- 


leſque poetry made out of their language, and the ſcraps and termi- 
nations of divers other. The invention is attributed to one Theo- 

ilus Folengi, in the year 1520, and to have been ſo called, of 
macarone, Ital. a courſe, clowniſh man, or of the Italian macarone, 
which are a- ſort of cakes, made of unleavened flour, eggs, and 
cheeſe, after a clumſy manner by the peaſants ; fo that as the latter 
was a hotchpotch of various ingredients; ſo were the macaronics. 


of Tralian, Latin and French purpoſely corrupted. 


ing. engt 944} 

Anbot , Jubſt: [macarone, It.] 1. A rude, coarſe, low fellow : 
hence macaronic poetry. 2. [macaron, Fr. from ywaxag; Gr. in con- 

keftionary} lumps of boiled 

2 ſweat-meat made of almonds, eggs, ſugar, roſe water, &c. 


= 


r e 


'Mxcazo'nic, adj. pertaining to a macaronic ſtile or way of writs" the other; who would neither a 


e, ſtrewed over with ſugar, '@c. 'or 


LY'ssa [Avooa, Gr.] the madneſ: of a dog, the bite of a yenomoy; Much at 
creature. | Wanding 
 LyTE'r14 [Avrngia, Gr.] a ſign of the looſening, or rather abating Wand | mu 
of a violent diſeaſe, I ſhould rather ſay with Gorreu, that the r. We reade 
rign ſigns with HiryockaTEes are ſuch ſigns as precede, not the Way conſ 
abating, but firm [or thorough] ſolution of acute diſeaſes; ſo 2 U Wand Car, 
preclude all danger of 9 of which kind, ſays he, is ſome con. & Mace 
{iderable excretion or abſceſs. Wd ſell ſt 
; & To M. 
and La 
BH2dache: 
With corpe 
e need 
ther wit] 
2 LES t 0 cotylæ 
= Macs; 
Jortifcatio 
an infuſio 


e intendec 
ration 21 
We Macy 


1 
5 


Wc ſons of- 
led ars 17 
= Mit 
EMacnss, 
pOTACHIAVI 
Han of Flore 
Elo Mach! 
Waniſm, 
MACHIAV1' 
A ſach as n 
lation to £ 
ACHI'NA 
to it) an ( 
ACHINAL 


M A G 


MaccaBee's, the name of two books, calle 
contain an hiſtory of the memorable actions 0 
and others of the family. Be 

Maca'w Tree, ſubſi. a ſpecies of the palm tree, a 2 
the Caribbee Iſlands, where the negroes pierce tbc __ 8 hrs 
iſſues a pleaſant liquor, which they are very fond of; t pe 3 = 
tree affords a ſolid timber, with which they make org ; 

c. and is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſort of ebony. 4 

Macca'w, ſub. a bird in the Weſt-Indies. i the river Bol, 


d Apocryphal; which 
f —4 Macchabæus, 


* 

Ach NAM 
To Mach 
) Sp. of ma. 
LLACHINA'T. 


Ma'ccLEsFIELD, a market town of Cheſhire, l vention or 
157 miles from London, It gives title of earl © 'he honourable famil / Rise, b 
i : H 0 
of Parker. ; Fe . Gi) 1 Aſpice. The 1 AH TC 
Mace, It. [macia, Port. macis, Lat. of pats. dh the ſecond is ein ur, 
nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, of wh 'f an oleag # © compoſe 
mace; it is a thin and flat membranaceous 4075 rant, aromatic . Fine, whe 
nature and yellowiſh colour. It has an extremely monk Mace An raiſing 
and agreeable {mel}, and a pleaſant but acrid and 70 noſe, of noſ | 721 os ; 
is carminative, ſtomachic and aſtringent. A- " punt weapon, 2 clu | T eſpecially 


entrxgz! 


d armes, Fr. ma xa, Sax. macia, Sp.] a heavy Knolles. 3 
P, an aſſe 


of metal. With their ſcymitars and heavy en 7 carried beſon 

An enſign of authority worn before magiltrates, ® © 
a lord chancellor, and other great officers. | ith, mace- A draught 
Ma'cs-ale [of mace and ale] ale ſpiced with mae * 
carries the mac . 


of mace-ale. Wiſeman. 
ble oppoſite 1 


. N e who 
 Ma'ceg-BEARER [of mace and bear] ol © 


fore perſons in authority. At. a quadra 
mace-bearer. Spectator. an. a count! of Greet 
. Macevo'nlan, agj. belonging to Macedon, à 4 
ſo called. hg 
. Maceponian Empire, See GRECIAN- c Chriſtians in ii 
Macepo'n1ans, a very conſiderable body o me 
part of the fourth century, ſo called — 
Conſtantinople; whom Philoſtorgius _ rg lauf 
defenders [not of the Homoiftan, but] c i, 1,4, bu 
viz. that the Son is of an eſſence not che Les h tenet the 
/embling, that of Gop THz FATHER: 5 7 ; on the one 
were Chinguitted from the Con 74 1 Fom the 
maintained an eſſence the /ame 2 _ 'x dhe Ho mar 2 br? 
doctrine; but threw out of their ex e a iatule. 188 
cles, and contented. themſelves with t 470 Bat dis i 09 u el 
Anon ANs and LVUcIEZRIANS COM . | 
the Homoiiffans had advanced the co i anal if 


any) of them as yet admitted the con 


\ CRoces 
r. the world) 
Mtradi . 7 

an, Which is 
ACROLOG 


m his comment upon that 
Ay e creed of Antioch, ©* Fer ſubſtantiam tria, per conſonan- 


t. Ha himſelf, as appears 27 


three in SUBSTANCE, and one in . 
indication of this phraſeology, he ſays, quod autem di um 
For in vi ſubſtantiam tria, per conſonantiam vero unum_', non 
Ei, « ut int per © auia COGNOMINATO $PIRITH, id eſt aracleti, cox- 
ſhabet anne 35 ESSENTLE per ſimilitudinem ubſtantiæ præ- 
eva TI PO * en » ; ,, there is no room for the imputation 
Pri convent, t. e three in $UBSTANCE and one in AGREE- 


| t clauſe, , e ike 
of w 1 the Spirit lor Comforter) being named in conj unction 
WENT, 


it was fit and proper that a unity of AGREEMENT 
1 op 1 aer than * 5 of ESSENCE. Hil. de Syno- 
> St. Hilary have ſaid this, had he believ'd at that time the 
* þ untiality of the 8P1RIT ? — But Gregory Nazianzen has thrown 
E light on this annie; Whereas, ſays he, we have been 
"rf 1 into three parts; many bein infirm or ſickly in their faith 
_ ing the Sox, and many more Go the greater part] concerning 
be Hor Gnoer (ſo that to have been 4% impious has been eſteemed 
\# and few having been ſound with reipe& to the Son and Spirit 
13 HB i. e. Arhaxaslus] was the FIRST and ONLY ONE, or at 
2 wich a very few others, who ventured thus plainly and expreſsly 
bn his writings to confeſs the truth of ONE GODHEAD and ESSENCE in 
une perſons. And what many of our fathers had formerly Li. e. at 


br, AT LENGTH, was INSPIRED to rofeſs concerning the He airs oh 
Oral. 21. p. 394+ However, the face of things ſoon change „When 
de Ariaxasians had once got an emperor. on their fide; and 
Ct. Gregory had the ſatisfaction to ſce this very point which he had ſo 
Boch at heart, aſcertained before the cloſe of that century; notwith- 
landing all the efforts which the Zaſebians, Apollinarians, Eunomans, 
a 1 muſt now add the Macedonians, made to the contrary. Would 
Pe reader ſee by what 4vays and means this victory was obtained, he 
Wy conſult the words, CREED, COUNCILS Occumenical, DIMERiT #, 
Wnd CaTaPHRYGIANS compared. i Bo 
WE Mace oreres [macegrariz, Barb. Lat.] thoſe who wittingly buy 
Wd {ell ſtolen fiſh. 4 ; 
W To Mac ATE, verb af. [macerer, Fr. macerar, Sp. of macerare, 
and Lat.] 1. To make lean or bring down in fleſh, to wear away. 
WHe2daches macerate the parts. Harvey. 2. To mortify, to harraſs 
Vith corporal ſeverities. For ſuch a man to macerate himſelf when 
need not, Burton. 3. To ſteep or ſoak almoſt to ſolution, 
ther with or without heat. Two portions of hellebore zzacerazed in 
o cotylæ of water. Arbuthnot. 
8 Mactra'rion [Fr. maceratione, It. maceracion, Sp. of maceratio, 
Wat.) 1. The act of making lean, waſting, or bringing down. 2. 
Wlortification, corporal hardſhip or ſeverity. 3. [In pharmacy, Sc.] 
an infuſion, either with or without heat, wherein the ingredients 
intended to be almoſt wholly diſſolved. The ſaliva ſerves for a 
ation and diſſolution of the meat into chyle. Ray. | 
Macnalox, an ancient phyfician, ſaid by Homer to be one of 
Wc ſons of Æſculapius; from whom the art of phyſic in general is 
led ars Machaonia; and any feilful 9 ak is ſtiled achaon; as, 
Macbaon's {kill firſt purges off the lees. TaBLIE of CEB Es. 
@Macizs, a kind of corn ſallad. | ED 
EMaciiaviliang adj. [of Machiavel, a famous hiſtorian and poli- 
lan of Florence] ſubtil or crafty. | | 
ie een, werb neut. [of Machiavel] to practiſe machia- 
Wianiſm, 

Macniavitiansm [of Machiavel] a politic prince of Machia- 

, ſuch as not to ſtick at any thing to compaſs a deſign, eſpecially 
Iflation to government. | 
Macir'na [of nx, Gr. invention, art, and inſtrument belong- 
Eto it] an engine, a machine. | 
ACHINAL, adj. [machinalis, of machina, Lat.] belonging to an 


3 


N 
5 


ine 

Macur NAMENT [machinamentum, Lat.] an engine. 

To Ma'cuinaTE, verb ad. [machiner, Fr. macchinare, It. maqui- 
Sp. of machinor, Lat.] to invent, to contrive, to deviſe, to plan. 
MACHINA'TION, Fr. [macchinazione, It. of machinatio, Lat.] a ſub- 
invention or deviſing, artifice, malicious ſcheme. Not by private 
hchinations, but in bleſſing. Spratt. 

Msenmæ rok, a deviſer, a contriver, a plotter. 

EMacui'ge, Fr. I pay It. of machina, Sp. and Lat.] 1., An 
ne compoſed of ſeveral parts, ſet together by the art of mechaniſm, 
Elprings, wheels, &c. for raiſing or {topping the motion of bodies, 


: Fd in prone. aha architecture, military, and many other affairs, 
: Any _. cated piece of workmanſhip. 3. Supernatural agency 
i | N he marvellous fable includes whatever is ſupernatural, 


| eſpecially the machines of the Gotls. Pope. 

Macy NERY [of machine] 1. Enginery, complicated workman- 
= aſſemblage of felf-moved parts. 2. The machinery ſignifies 
r part which the deities, angels or demons, act in a poem. 
þ74 CHINIST . [machiniſte, Fr. macchiniſia, It. from machina, Lat.] 
| Mentor, conſtructor or manager of engines or machines. 
bre u Murx, Lat. [with phyſicians) little compoſitions ; parts of 

Te compound bodies, and which, by their is ve configuration, 
8 *Uned to particular offices: or they are ſmall corpuſcles of matter, 

ary their diſtance and motion in every contraction or diſtraction 
fibre, muſele or organ. my 
1 853 [macilente, It.  macilento, Sp, of macilentus, Lat.] lean, 


» 12NK, 


MA'cxarr or KA. I Ge 90 
en fy Manat, b. Scan Ge 
th ih hog r GALE, a ſtrong breeze; becauſe in fiſhing for mackrel, 
ha 835 1s neceſſary that the veſſel fail a good pace. The 

Macs air: but bleu a mackrel gale. Dryden. _ | 
Mac 888 Lat.] blotted or daubed in printing. 

ad! © HALUS, Lat. 

ul one who has a head 5 tha nnen 


arts Myeace than is proportionable to the body. 

bu * 23M. [acrocoſme, Fr, of nanpes, large or long, and wow: 

yy © world) _ how ER, or viſble ſyſtem E ſo A 
W £4 oP . microcoim, 1. . I | 

No Aach . as 1 called, £ 8 — nn mw 
ee "In" eon, Gr.] 15 thetorical figure, when more 


dne council of Nice] the grace to acknowledge concerning the Son, 


MEA 


words are uſed than are neceſſary ; a prolixity in ſpeech. Sce Axri- 
_ CLIMAX, and inſtead of the laſt verſe there cited from Aadiſon, ſubſti- 
tute, © Cover'd with tenpeſis, and in ocEANS drown'd;” as being 
one of thoſe lines which Swift produces (tho' I think without reaſon) 
as an inſtance of macrology. Nor is he, in my humble opinion, more 
ſucceſsful in his criticiſm on that line, in the campaign; 

« Or where his friends retire, or foes ſaccetd; | 

Mackono'sia, Lat. [ axpmogia, of {-4Xpos, long, and vocos, 9 
diſeaſe] a long ſickneſs. | 

8 Lnactatus, Lat.] the act of killing or ſlaying for ſa- 
crifice. 

Ma'cuLa, Lat. 1. A ſpot or ſtain. 2. [In phyſic] any ſpots upon 
the ſkin, whether thoſe 1 Nen or Sorben B25. LET Oe 

MacvuLa Hepatica, Lat, [i. e. the liver ſpot] a ſpot of a brown or 
a ſad colour, about the breadth of the hand, on the breaſt, back or 
groin, and ſometimes over the whole body. 

MacuLa Matricalis, Lat. a browniſh ſpot with which young chil- 
dren are born. 5 | 

Macuua Volatica [with phyſicians] a reddiſh or purple ſpot here 
and there in the ſkin, which, if it comes to an orifice, proves mortal. 

Ma'cur z Solares, Lat. dark ſpots of an irregular figure, which ap- 
pear in the ſun, The body of the ſun may contract fome ſpots or ma- 
cal;e. Burnet's Theory. | | | ; 

To Ma'cularTE, verb af. [maculer, Fr. maculare, It. and Sp. ] to 
ſpot, to ſtain or defile. | | 5 

MacuLa'Tion [of aculate] the act of ſpotting or ſtaining, a ſpot 
a taint. There's no naculation in thy heart. Shakeſpeare, | 

 Ma'culaTure, Fr. [with printers] a waſte ſheet of paper. 

Map, adj. [xemaad, Sax. matte, It.] 1. Deprived of reaſon, broken 
in the underſtanding, diſtracted. 2. Overrun with any violent or unrea- 
ſonable deſire, with cn, after, or, which is perhaps better, for, be- 
fore the object of defire. They are mad upon their idols. Jeremiah. 

Running mad after farce. Dryden. 3. Enraged, furious. Exceed- 
ingly mad againſt them. Decay Piety. 

To Map, verb af. [from the adj.] to make mad, to enrage, to 

make furious. Madded with finding an unlook'd for rival. Sidhey. 
To Map, verb neut. to be mad, to be furious. 
Map, alt. {ma&u, Sax.] an earth worm. Ainſworth, _ , 
Ma'pam [a dame, Fr. i. e. my dame, my lady or miſtreſs) a ti- 
tle of honour formerly given to women of quality only; but now not 
only to moſt women of any faſhion ; but even to tradeſmens wives, 
and but too often to ſervant maids. | 15 
Ma"DBRain, or Ma'pBRAIN ED, a4, [of nad and brain] diſordere 
in the underſtanding, hot headed. 
 Ma'pcay, /ub/t. [of mad and cap; either taking the cap for the 
head, or alluding to the caps put upon diſtracted perſons by way of 
diſtinction] a madman, a wild hot-brained fellow. Shakeſpeare. . 
To Ma'pDEN, verb act. [of mad] to make mad. Such nad'ni ng 
draughts of beauty. Thomſon. 8 | | 
To Mappen, verb neut. to become mad, to act as a madman. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land, Pope. ; 
Ma'pper [maddne, Sax.] a plant uſed by dyers. The flower of 
the madder conſiſts of one ſingle leaf; the flower cup becomes a fruit 
compoſed of two juicy berries cloſely joined together, containing ſeed 
for the moſt part hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
ſurround the ſtalks in whorles. Miller. Madder is cultivated in vaſt 
quantities in Holland : what the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe, 
1s the root, which is only dried ; but the greateſt quantity is uſed by 
the dyers, who have it ſent in coarſe powder. Hill. 
Mapz. See To Make: | | | 
Maptra'cTion, or Mapirica'Tion [madefatum, ſup. of madefa- 
cio, Lat.] the act of moiſtening or wetting, properly the receiving ſo 
much moiſture, that the body is quite ken through by it. To all 
IT there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 7 
O Ma'Dery, verb a. [madefacio, Lat.] to make moiſt, to wet. 
 Maptmorse'LLE, Fr. a title given to the wives and daughters of 
gentlemen, | | 9 41 2 ago 
_ Ma'pxess [of mad] 1. Diſtraction, diſorder of the faculties, loſs 
of underſtanding, a kind of delirium without a fever, attended with 
rage and deprivation of reaſon. There are degrees of madne/s as of 
folly, the dilorderly jumbling ideas together in ſome more, ſome leſs. 
Locke. 2. Eura edneſs, fury, wilduck, And reſtrains the :adne/5 of 
the people. X. Charles. . 5 
Map xv, adv. [of mad] without underſtanding, furiouſly. — _ 
Ma'pman [of mad and man] a man diftraRted” or deprived of his 
underſtanding. | n 
 Ma"pnovss, ſub/t. [of nad and houſe] a houſe where madmen are 
cured or confined, © SEE f 
Mapr1'ts [in military art] a thick e armed with iron plates, 
e 


having a concavity ſufficient to receive the mouth of the petard when 


charged, with which it is applied againſt a gate, &c. intended to be 
broken down. See PzTarD. | 


. Ma'pricar, Fr. and Sp. Lnadrigale, It. from mandra, Lat. whence 
it was anciently written mandriale, It.] a paſtoral ſong ; a ſort of Ita- 
han air or ſong to be ſet to muſic ; a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certain number of unequal verſes ; not tied to the ſcrupulous re- 
gularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram, but confiſts of ſome 
tender, nice, delicate thoughts ſuitably expreſſed in it. It conſiſts of 
one ſingle rank of verſes, and in that is different from a canzone 
which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrophes or ranks of verſes, which return in 
the ſame order and number. More proper for ſonnets, madrigals and 

elegies, than heroic poetry. Dryden. | : | 
Maos, a diſeaſe in ſheep, _ | F e 

Ma'pworT [of mad and wort] an herb; ſo called becauſe for- 
merly preſcribed for mad people, wonder: er 4 10 
3 AESTO'SO, — n It. (in muſic books] intimates that the 

y with majeſty, pomp and grandeur, and conſequently flow ; but 
yet with ſtrength and 8 hand. xe 4 


- 


Ma aver, Lat. [pararpos, Gr. ] a tier in Phrygia, full of tum 


ings and. windings in its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the number of 600; 
whence any thing that is full of mazes, intricacy and difficulty, is cal, 
led a Mzander. 4 IG A4 2 tu We 
\Mzanpee, Lat. [with architects] a fret - work in arched roofs or 
Carved cranks in vaults and caves. 985 
; 5 Max- 


- 
- N 


MAG 


Mxa'npraTeD [meandratus, Lat.] turned windingly, intri- 
Cately wrought. | | ; 

MezMacTE'rla [ARD p, of payarrn, Gr.] ſacred feſtivals 
celebrated to Jupiter the rainy or ſhowery. 

MAMACTE RION [paipaxthper, Gr.] the 5th month among the 
Athenians, being about our September. | WS. 

Mx, comes from the Saxon word meene, famous, great, noted; 
ſo ælmere is all famous, ætbelmere famous for nobility, Gib/on's Cam- 
tlen. See MR. | 

To Ma'rrLE, verb neut. to ſtammer or ſtutter. 

Ma'rFLer [of maffie] a ſtammerer. Ainſworth. 

Maca'pes, certain muſical inftruments uſed by the ancients. 

Macazi'ne [magatin, Fr. magazzino, It. from the Arabic mach. 
ſan, a treaſure] 1. A public ſtore-houſe ; but it is moſt commonly uſed 
to ſignify a place where all ſorts of warlike ſtores are kept, where guns 
are caſt ; ſmiths, carpenters and wheel-wrights, &c. are conſtantly 
employed in making all things belonging to an artillery ; as carriages, 
waggons, &c. an arſenal or armory, or repoſitory of proviſions. 2. 
Of late it has been applied to a great number of periodical miſcella- 

| nies; as, the Gentleman's Magazine, the London Magazine, the 
Univerſal Magazine, and the Magazine of Magazines, &c. See CgI- 
TICISM. 231 2 | 

Ma'cnorTt [of meg, a kinſman, and bore, Sax. a recompence] a 
. anciently made in money, for killing a kinſman. 

AGE, /ubſt. [magus, Lat.] a magician. Spenſer. ; 

MacklLA' Ick, adj. [of Magellan] pertaining to ſtreights in the 
South Sea, called the Magellan or Magellanic Streights, from Magel- 
lan the firſt diſcoverer. | 37'S 

Mace'LLan's Clouds, two ſmall clouds of the colour of the wia lac- 
tea, not far diſtant from the ſouth pole. 

Mao, a meaſure of corn in Italy, containing one buſtiel and a 
half Engliſh. 

Maccto'e, I. ſin muſic books] major or greater. | 

Ma'ccor [ma dbu, Sax. magrod, Wel. millepeda, Lat. maege, Du. 
made, Ger. math, Su. a mite in bread] 1. A ſmall worm or grub that 
turns into a fly, 2. Odd fancy, caprice, whimſey. She prick'd his 
maggot, and touch'd him in the tender point. Arbuthnor. 

Ma'ccoTTiness [of maggotty] fulneſs of maggots ; alſo freakiſh, 
whimſical humour. | FE 

 Ma'ccorTy, full of maggots; alfo freakiſh, capricious, whimſi- 
cal. A maggotty unſettled head. Norris. 

MA {payo, Gr.] philoſophers, aſtrologers and prieſts among 
the Egyptians and Aſiatics. 85 

Ma AN, pertaining to the Magi, or Indian philoſophers. 

Mace, or Ma'c1cal, adj. [magique, Fr. magico, It. and Sp. magi- 
cus, Lat. ways, Gr.] pertaining to the magic art, acting or per- 
formed by ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature or the agency 
of ſpirits, necromantic, incantating. The magic ſtructures. Milton. 

To tread the magic paradiſe of ſin. TaBLE of CERBEs. 

Macic, Jubſt. [magie, Fr. magia, It. and Lat. wayua, Gr.] 1. The 
art of putting in action the power of ſpirits. It was ſuppoſed that both 
good and bad ſpirits were ſubject to magic; yet it was in general held 
unlawful. 2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. The writers of 
natural magic do attribute much to the virtues that come from the parts 
.of living creatures. Bacon. a 

Macic Lanthorn, a ſmall optic machine, by means of which are 

repreſented on an oppoſite wall in an obſcure place, many monſtrous 
and hideous ſhapes terrifying to the beholder, and which, by thoſe 
who are ignorant of the device, are thought to be effected by magic. 

Macic Square, is when numbers, in an arithmetic proportion, are 
diſpoſed into ſuch parallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each 
row, as well diagonally as laterally, ſhall be equal. 

Maerctan | magicien, Fr. mage, It. and Sp. magicus, magus, Lat. 
of , Gr.] one ſkilled in magic, an enchanter, a necromancer. 
The Perſians called thoſe magi or magicians, that the Greeks called 
@iXoooPes; the Latins, ſapientes; the Gauls, druids; the Egyptians, 
Prophets or priefls; the Indians, gymnoſophifts ; all widely differing 
from what in the Engliſh, are ſtiled cunning men, wizards, Or conjurers. 

MacisTE'RIAL, adj. {magiftral, Fr. magiſtrale, It. of magiſterialis, 
of magifter, Lat. a maſter] 1. Such as ſuits a maſter, maſter-like, 
Such a frame of government is paternal, not magi/terial. K. Charles, 
2. Arrogant, deſpotic, imperious, haughty. We are not magi/terial 


in opinions, nor dictator. like obtrude our notions. Brown. 3. Che- 


mically prepared, in the manner of a magiſtery. 
Grew. * | 
Mac1sTERIALLY, adv. [of magiſterial] with arrogance, with an 
air of authority, imperiouſly. Magr/terially cenſuring the wiſdom of 
all antiquity. Sour N. 80 e ee | 
MaG1STE'RIALNESS [of magiſterial] haughtineſs, arrogance, the 
airs of a maſter. Magi/terialne/s in matters of opinion. Government of 
the Tongue. BS WH | | 
© Ma"crsTERY: [magiſtere, Fr. magiſterio, It. of an ge e Lat.] a 
very fine chemical powder, made by diſſolving and precipitating the 
matter; as, magiſtery of biſmuth, coral, lead. But the moſt genuine 
acceptation is to expreſs that preparation of any body, wherein the 
whole or moſt part is, by the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a 
body of er another kind; as when iron or copper is turned into cry- 
ſtals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. | | 
Mals TER (according to Mr. Boyle} a preparation of a body 
(not an analyſis of it, becauſe the principles are not ſeparated) whereby 
the whole, or very near the whole of it, by ſome additament is turned 
into a body of a different kind. | 
Ma'cisTRCAY [magi/irato, It. of magiſtratus, Lat.] the dignity or 
office of a magiſtrate. To diſſuade men from magiftracy, or undertaking 
the public offices of ſtate. Brown. "A TY Oe IE 
a 1a Medicamenta, Lat. ſuch medicaments as are uſually 
ſcribed by phyſicians for ſeveral purpoſes. 
-  MA'G1STRALLY, adv. [magifiralis, low — deſpotically, magiſ- 
terially, authoritatively. To aſſume to himſelf ſuch a licence, to 
control ſo magi/trally. Bramball. | | * 


The magiſterial ſalt. 


- - MA'G18TRATE 1 Lat. magiftrat, Fr. magiftrato, It. na- 


;ftrado, Sp. mageſirado, Port.) a man publickly inveſted with autho- 
125 an = of juſtice, c. a governor of a city, &c. 


Mena, Lat. [paypa, of paces, Gr. 'to'knead] the re/u/e or 
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preſent hieroglyphically, by a lion rampant. 


in good plenty] a mineral ſtone, commonly called the dadlone. See 


great matters, | « - 
þ 
i 


MAG 


droſs of a thing, eſpecially of any liquid th; ; 

any liquid thing after frajning, EI, mY pecia o 
Mao Charta [i. e. the great paper or chane," y: 
appeaſe his barons, is ſaid to have yielded to was, wn 
vernment, much like to thoſe of magna charta i 
find no law written antienter than this magna char} 
ed the gth year of Henry III, and confirmed by Edv 
approved of by the ſubject, as fo beneficial a 3 


equity, in compariſon to thoſe which were in Gs 0 wha 
enry had, for granting it, the 15th penny of all the Ks, big 
© good, 


of both the temporality and ſpirituality, 

It is called the great charter, either becauſe 
many other charters, or becauſe of the grea 
nity in the 1 excommunication and direfy] Oe 
gainſt the infringers of it. For when king Henry I. Nena, 
obſervation of this charter, the biſhops holding lighteg Wk 
tinguiſhed them, and then threw them on the 3 1 Few 5 
ſaid, Thus let him be extinguiſhed and flank in hell ap Yi Cre 
charter. Or elſe, becauſe it contained the ſum of aj the the a 
England; or elſe, becauſe there was another charter called 5 f 
ferefta, eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leß of he ig 9h 

Macna'LiTY, /ubft. [magnalia, Lat.] a great thino fomed; 
above the common rate; obſolete. Too greedy of Ke: q 
make but favourable experiments of welcome truths, 1% 1 
| MacnanrmiTtyY [magnanimite, Fr. nagnanini d, It 5 © 
dad, Sp. of magnanimitas, of magnus, great, and a1 we 
greatneſs of ſpirit, great courage, elcvation of foul, Ie bu 
acts of the antient Jews be but invifferently weigh'd, from 1 
magnanimity, in cauſes of moſt extreme hazard, flange ang nh: 
reſolutions have grown. Hocker, 

MacnaniMity [magnanimitas, Lat.] this the antients ned to re. 


ng [oh 
or ue of ; 
But at this 6 i 


a Which Wa 


it Contained More + 
t and remarkable 


Macxa'xIuous, adj. [magnanime, Fr. magnarino, l. and $. of 
magnanimus, Lat.) that is of a brave ſpirit or courage, clevitedin fr. 
timent. She gives magnanimous contempt of fear. anus of (ras 

Macxa'nimousLY, adv. [of nagnanimous] with greatneſs of mind, 
bravely, A compleat and generous education fits a man to perm 
juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnanimouſly, all the offices of peace and yar, 
Milton. | 

Macna'nimousness, magnanimity, greatneſs of mind, 

Macne'sa Opalina [with chemiſts] a kind of crocus metalorum, 
or liver of antimony ; but of a redder or more opaline colourthan the 
common one. | 

Ma'oneT {[magnete, It. magnes, Lat. lay. Gr, ſo calld of 
Magneſia, a province of Lydia in Afia Minor, where it was found 


OADSTONE. 
Macne'Tic, or MacNnEe'TICAL, adj, [magntine, Fr. maprttica, 
It. of magneticus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the magnet or loadftone, 
2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of the nagzet. Through 
all denfe bodies not magnetic. Newton, 3. Atrattive, hing the 
power to draw things diſtant. The moon is marlical df heat Ba. 
con. 4. Magnetic is once uſed by Milton for magnet. As the mage 
netic hardeft iron draws: Milton. ; 
Macne'Tical Amplitude [in navigation] an ar of the horizon, 
contained between the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, and the eat * 
weſt points of the compaſs; or it is the different rifing and ſetting o 
the ſun, from the eaſt or welt points of the conpals. a 
MacNneTICAL Azimuth [with aſtronomers] an arch of the _ 
comprehended between the ſun's azimuth circe, an 1 : 
meridian ; or it is the apparent diſtance of the fun, from the non 
ſouth point of the horizon. | ; 10. or the 
Ma'oneT15M [of magnet]! 1. The magnetical e. * 
faculty of drawing or attracting iron, as the ne i 
other magneti/ms and the like attractions through => 5 . Je 
nature. Ray. 2. The power of attraction in 1 | Gal 
netiſm of intereſt our affections are e | 
Macn1'Fic [magnificus, Lat.] grand, 11unmon on Un- 
ee adj, [of magnify] to be extolled rg 


uſual. Tho' wonderful in itſelf, and ſufficiently nag 
It. a great man, 


Brown, 


of Venice. ; 
. Macni'eicence, or Macni'FICENTNESS Lag 

ficenza, It. magnificencia, Sp. of magrificentia, at.) 

neſs, grandeur of appearance, ſplendor. of nage 


PE - 
Macn1'FICEnT [ magnifique, Fr. magnifica, It, an pled in ap- 
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cxs, Lat.] 1. Living in great ſtate, fine, pompocb , 2. Fol Ran 
pearance. The magnificent harmony of the _ ariſen eſp SS 4 
of ſplendor, ſetting greatneſs to view. If le ue ; Tat 
much with an aſpiring intent. Sidney. met ſinely, plete E 2. 15 
Macwi'rickNTL V, adv. [of magnificent] F: God {@ neither 90 7 l 
didly. We can never conceive too bighl} da 3 0 
magnificently of his nature, his handy work. he rectors, or gore ling perf l 
Nici zie, [in Germany] a title given + eat Cities. | TH Ha 
nors of univerſities, and the burger- maſters 5 18 or extols, 40 pane- ** q 
Ma'cxiyits [of magnify] 1. One that Prater” "the Bgjp"® "Miſe 
riſt. The primitive magnifiers of this ſtar is nt bulk a DO THe 
\Frown, 2. A glaſs that magnifies or encreafes , Hea 
ject. 08 cr, Sp. 097. 2 
err. verb act. [magnifir, Fr. = e e x Bp 
care, It. and Lat.] 1. To commend or we making ” denne 5 
enlarge in words, to exaggerate, The am" s oh to fir hich it h 
tion, did ſo magnify the king and queen, . + in elimation. 15 [Dyno . 
hearers. Bacon, 2. To exalt, to elevate, 10 7 ih lf in a Lbän iir | 
To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. He ſhall 2 they really 0 dex; 
heart, Daniel. 4. To make things app? - 2 have eff. = $, 8 
Magnifying glas Pope. 5 A cant jos or 15 2 ! DHoop, 
magnified but little —— my _— m wm convex gk 5 ng $1 
a Gla/s [in opties ſo, 35 Mag 

which A n e light * Gol g he xl 10 ally 
viewed through them appear larger, than big peil g adept 
eye. : ſpeech, ®' of 5 
| {VT i'LoqQuyY C nagniliguium, Lat] wy ing 'big ud, Cers dan 
Macni'ioquous [magniloquut, Lat.] n Michl E 


MAI 


„ ag Fmaonitudine, It. of magnitudo, Lat.] 1. greatneſs, 
— e ON eroic magnitude of mind. Milton. 2. Com- 
me bulk largeneſs, bigneſs. This tree hath no extraordinary 
aa Bi cog the trunk. Raleigh. | 5 
Ny ee E (in geometry] a continued quantity or extenſion, con- 
filing in lines, angles, ſurfaces, erg 5 3 
ee de an ann gromenicins] N 
ben {mat Wks cont ſoot [with anatomiſts] is all that part 
of T va that reaches from the buttocks down to the end of the 
toes, comprehending the thigh; leg and foot. l 3 
Macorho vA [of 9, and pe. Gr. murder] a fe op Yon 
rved by the Perſians, in commemoration of the maſſacre of the 
| Magi, who had uſurped the throne upon the death of cy 
Ma'oers, ſabe. [pie from pica, Lat. and mag, contracted W ar- 
Fart, as phil for Philip, is uſed to ſparrow, and pol for Po „ to a 
0 a well-known bird, ſometimes taught to talk. 7 
„ oe ſubſt: [magidare, Lat.] an herb. Ainſworth. 
Ma'nim, or Ma“ yHIu Cart 2h "IE. maim, wound, hurt. 
MET AN, adj. pertatning to Mahomet. 85 | 3 5 
te no he gion I trodoced by Mahomet, or, as the 
| true reading is, Mohammed, ſon of Abdallah ; who flouriſhed in the 
th century, and firſt opened his prophetic commiſſion at Mecca, a 
| city in Arabia, which was his native place; but meeting with conſi- 
derable oppoſition there; he withdrew with his ſollowers from thence 
10 Medina, From this flight, which according to Petavius and Dber+ 
}:iot happened on the 16th of July, A. C. 622, the Mabometans com- 
mence their era, called the Hegrah, or Hegrrah, which in Arabic lig- 
nifes a FLIGHT, The firſt and moft fundamental article of that reli- 
ion, which MayomeT advanced, was the belief and worſhip of the 
our Gop; and this not only in oppoſition to 1Þ0Ls, which he and 
Whis followers demoliſhed, wherever their conqueſts ſpread ; but alſo in 
oppoſition to thoſe coꝶ x ur ros of the /cripture-deftrine of the 1 rimty, 
which had now, by the aid of the /ecu/ar arm, obtained full eftabliſh- 
nent both in the Greek and weſtern churches. { See DiThtiSM 
and Apoſtolic Consr1TUTIONS compared:] The ſecond relates to the 
ruth of Mabomet's comu.iffion ; and the making the profeflion of theſe 
uo articles, conſtitutes a Mahometan, according to that known Vor- 
a of theirs, © There is no God, but ALLan [O Orc, i.e. GoD 
lately ſo called] and Mahomet is the melſenger of ALLan.' He 
pouſed alſo the doctrine of the reſurretiion and future judgment; and 
bough enjoyning ſome few poſitive inſtitutions, yet made nothing 
tort of a god /ije the condition of divine acceptance. He profeſt to 
Wvance nothing inconſiſtent with Chriſt and Maſes; but, on the con- 
Y. to vi that common religion which was maintained by both, 
indeed by all other prophets of God, ſince the world began. The 
be religion being for /«4/{ance the ſame with all. Though how far 
made good this profeſſion of an entire conſonance and harmony with 
> Moſaic or Chriſtian inſtitution; the reader will find under the 
rd [vIvorce ;] and will find many other particulars relating to 
pbometiſm, under the words ADHHA,. BaIRAM, BEIT-OLLAH, Ca- 
a, Cakavan, CADARIANS, CiRCUMC1S10N, KIBLAn, or KEBLAR, 
But one thing ſhould not be paſt over, as what is generally miſ- 
Nerſtood; I mean, his propagating religion by force of arms: he 
ſo, as profeſſing a commiſſion from heaven to invade, conquer, and 
Conqueſt plant his religion in other countries; but compe/led no man 
embrace it. On the contrary, I remember to have read (though I 
t recolle& the place) in the Goran, this expreſs declaration, La 
Hain, i. e. there is no FORCE [or compulſion] to be offered in 
gon.” And whoever conſults the eaſtern hiſtory, will eaſily in- 
Ahimſelf, that as often as the Mahometan armies made themſelves 
Nes of a place, they either expelled the inhabitants, or (which was 


iy ore general practice) demanded of them the tribute, which be. 
2 do the conquerors, and left them in the free paſſeſſion of their 


religion 3 and in virtue of this original conflitution, many thou- 
6 of Chri//zar churches are to this day ſubſiſting in the Mahome- 
territories 3. may not I add, with this advantage, that the ſecular 
ſer being now taken out of Chriſtian hands, their cla/bing ect 
no longer room (as formerly) to worry and tear to pieces one 
her. See Cælicoli, Dimerite, and above all, Bower's Hiftory of 
e in the 4th, 5th, and following centuries. 

Rane n, a town and port in the iſland of Minorca. 


d, Ger, 


4 made h, Perſ. magath, Goth. ] 1. A virgin, a, young mar- 
_ Woman. Building of bridges, and endowing of maidens. | kay 
| Fond | NT evan, 3. A female in general. If ſhe bear a 

; » Leviticus, | 
he ip d, (with fiſhermen] a young. thornback. 
„ ſex Ex, adi. 1, Conſiſting of virgins. Amid the maiden throng; 
| to "hg Fieſh, new, unuſed, unpolluted. With maiden flowers. 
Pfeare. 


138 Sc.] an inſtrument or machine uſed in be- 
SIDEN Hair, an herb. This plant is a native of the ſouthern parts 
1 7 in the eee where it grows on nas gore 
80 w nee it is brought for medicinal uſe. | 

111 1 [mzden-have, Sax.] 1. Virgin, purity... The wreck 
1 5— x « Shakeſpeare. 2. Purity, newnels, freſhneſs, uncontami- 
© b dais is now become a low word. Stained the maiden- 
** eredit with ſome negligent performance. Wotton. 

dich E 2 market- town of Berkſhire on the river Thames, 
ng ho Juden bridge, 28 miles from London. 
bar. ”, 77 | _ I; ſubſt. [of maiden] virginity, 


; „ decent. 47. [of maiden and like] like a maid, modeſt, ti- 


Dua! 4 . ah 

een Aer ate il vr int 
0 | 

x a buſſes, the Johnſon ſays, it is ſo called from a man dreſ= 

Micers ace 0. plays tricks to the pulace. A ſet of mor- 

, a e 85 a naidmarian with a uber and pipe, | Temple. — 


— 


Ab, or Marpex [meven, mæden, or mægden, Sax. maagr, Du. 


MAI 
. MaiDpraE, adj. {of maid and pale] pale like a ſick virgin: 
 Obakeſprare. | 

Mai'en Rents [in the manor of Builth in Radnorſhire] a noble, 
or 65. 8 d. paid by every tenant to his lord upon the marriage of a 
daughter. | er 

Mai'DsERvVANT, a female fervant. 

RN Serene, is faid of a ſeſſions where none are capitally con- 
victed. 

Ma1'psTONE, a borough town of Kent, fituated on the Medway; 
36 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Maje'sTi1c, or MajE'sTIcAL [majeſteux, Fr.] 1. Full of majeſty, 
auguſt, having dignity, great of appearance. 2. Pompous, ſplendid, 
noble, ſtately, To perform a work ſo majeſtical and ately, was no 
ſmall charge. Hooker. 3: Sublime, elevated, lofty. All muſt be 
grave, maje/iical, and ſublime. Drydbn. | 

Majzt'sTICALLY, adv. [of najeſtical] with majeſty, with dignity; 
with grandeur. Northward ſhe bends maje/tically bright. Granville. 

Ma'jzsTyY [maje/te, Fr. mojeſta, It. majrftad, Sp. of majęſtas, Lat.] 
1. An air or mein that is ſolemn, awful, and full of authority; ſtate- 
lineſs, greatneſs of appearance, grandeur, dignity. The voice of the 
Lord is full of majeſty. Pſalms. 2. Power, ſovereignty. 'Thine, O0 
Lord, is the power and majgſiy. 1 Chronicles. 3. Dignity, elevation, 
a title of honour, uſually given to. kings and queens, | 

Mail [maille, Fr. the meſh of a net. Skinner ; naglia, It. malla, 
Sp. marria, Su. A quo _ derivantur multa virorum nomina propr. uf 
mailhir /ong or meiler, breich-wail cl;peatus, vulgo broch-weel. Hy-vad, 
Howel, boldly armed. Rowland} 1. An iron ring or rings, for making 
coats of mail or armor. z. [Male, Goth. male, malette, Fr.] a kind 
of bag, a poſtman's bundle of letters, Sc. 3. An armour, We ſtript 
the lobſter of his ſcarlet mail. Gay. 

Coat of Mail, a ſort of defenſive armour for the body, wrought in 
mails or rings, linked together, and made piſtol proof; a coat of 
ſteel, network. Againſt any popular fury, a ſhirt of ail would be 
but a ſilly defence. Wotton. 

Mail, a ſpeck on the feathers of birds. . 

To Mall, verb act. [from the noun] to arm defenſively, to co- 
ver as with armour; Mail'd up ſhame with papers on my back. 
Shakeſpeare. „ ; 

MILE, a ſilver half penny in the time of king Edward V. This 
word maile, taken in a larger ſenſe, did not only fignify money, but 
alſo a proportion of grain, Qc. paid as a rent or fine. | 
Mar'Lev, adj. [ſpoken of fowls] ſpotted or ſpeckled, as the fea- 
thers of partridges, hawks, &c. or as the furs of wild beaſts are. | 
Malu [from the verb, mebaign, old Fr.] 1. The loſs of a mem- 
ber, privation of ſome eſſential part, lamenefs produced by amputa- 
tion, a hurt or wound: More cauſe to fear, leſt the want thereof be 
a maim than the uſe a blemiſh. Hooker. 2. Injury, miſchief. 3. Eſ- 
ſential defect. A maim in hiſtory. Hayward. 

To Malu, verb act. [mehaigner, old Fr. maitan, Goth. to cut off; 
mehaina, Armor. mancus, Lat.] to cut off any limb, to deprive of any 
neceſfary part, to cripple by a hurt or wound. They ſaw the dumb 
to ſpeak, the maimed to be whole. S/. Mattheav. 

Mar MED, part. adj. [mantus, Lat. maymis, old Fr.] having loſt a 
member, lamed, wounded in fome effential part. | 

Main, adj. [magne, old Fr. mognus, Lat.) 1. Chief, principal 
leading. The main chance. L'Efirange. 2. Violent, ftrong, vaſt, 
overpowering. And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Groſs, containing the chief part. In the main Ne 
* Shakeſpevre: 4. Important, forcible. Not with any main army. 

awvies. 5 

Main, /ſub/l. 1. The grofs, the bulk, the greater part. The main 
of them may be reduced to language, and an improvement in wiſdom. 
Locke. 2. The ſum, the whole, the general. They allowed the li- 
turgy and government. of the church of England as to the main; 
K. Charles. 3. The ocean. 4. [Mxzzen of magan; Sax. may or 
can] might, power, violence, force. With might and main. Dryden; 
5 From manus, Lat.] a hand at dice. We throw a merry main. 

orſet. 6. The continent. We turn'd challengers; and invaded the 
main of Spain. Bacon. 7. A hamper. Ainſworth, 

Maix-Body [of an army] that body which marches between the 
front and rear- guard; and in a camp, that which lies between the 
two wings. 8 

 Main-Guard [in military affairs] a body of horſe, poſted before 
the camp for the fafety of the army; and in a garriſon, it is that 
guard to which all the reſt are ſubordinate. | : 

Main-Hamper [of main, Fr. the hand} a hand-baſket to carry 
grapes in to the preſs. | | 

MarNLanp, fp. [of main and land] continent. From the Celtic 
mainland. Spenſer. wo | 

Ma'1nLY, adv. {of main] 1. Chiefly, principally. The matter 
-r the ſtrata mainly confiſt. Woodward. 2. Greatly, power- 

ye | i | 

Main-Maft of a Ship, that maſt which ſtands in the waſte or midſt 
of the ſhip, the principal maſt, the length of it being uſually 2 * the 
length of the midſhip beam. 4 | 

Mainyz'RNABLE (in law] bailable, that may be ſet at liberty up- 
on bail, that may be admitted to give ſurety. | 

 Marwyz'swnoks [in law] are thoſe perſons to whom a perſon is de- 
livered out of cuſtody or priſon, upon ſecurity given either for his ap- 
pearance or ſatisfaQtion, bail, ſureties. Twenty-ſix noblemen became 
mainpernors for his appearance. Davies. a 

Main-Port, a ſmall duty paid in ſome places, in recompence for 
ſmall tithes, by the pariſhioners to the parſon. 

Mar'nyPr1zE [of main; a hand, and pris, Fr. taken] is the re- 
ceiving a man into friendly cuſtody, that is, or otherwiſe might be 
committed to priſon, upon. ſecurity given for his forth-coming at a 
day appointed, bail. Deſmond was left to mainprize. Davies. 

To MarnyrisE, verb a#. to bail, | 

Manes [in law] one who is bail-pledge or ſecurity for as 
nother. | | 
Mar'xsalt, ub. [of main and fail} the ſail of the mainmaſt. 

. Marnsnetr for main and 22 e ſheet of the mainſail. 
- Ma'mwsworn, N. C. [the firſt ſyllable of this word is a remnant of 
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Gothic, which moſt of the northern tongues have preſerved; and ſig- 


nifies evil or falſe] forſworn. 


K 


To Max TA“Ix { maintenir, Fr. mantenere, It. mantentr, Sp.] 1. To 
preſerve, to keep. Maintain the blood in à gentle fermentation. 
Harvey. 2. To defend, to hold out, to make good. Every one as 
he maintains his poſt. Grew. z. To vindicate, to juſtify, to make 


good a thing affirmed, He could too well maintain and juftify thoſe 


contradictions. Clarendon. 4. To continue, to keep up. Maintain talk 
with the duke, Shakeſpeare. 5. To keep up, to ſupport the expence 
of. That I have maintains my fate. Shakefdeare. 6. To ſupport 
with the conveniencies of life, to give a livelihood to. To maintain 


himfelf by his own labour. Hooker. 


7. To preſerve from failure. 


To MAinTA'IN, verb neut. to ſupport by argument, to affert as a 
tenet. In tragedy and ſatire I maintain, againſt ſome of our modern 
critics, that this age and the laſt have excel'd the antients. Dryden. 

MAINTA'INABLE, adj. [of maintain] which may be maintained, 


defenſible, juſtifiable, : : 


MAainTA'INER [of maintain] a ſupporter, a cheriſher, an upholder, 


provider for, &c. 
MainTaineR [in law] a perſon 


who fupports a caufe between 


others, either by laying out money, or making friends for him or her. 
Mar NTENANCE [maintein, maintenant, Fr. mantenimento, It. na- 


tenimiento, Sp.] 1. Supply of food and neceſſaries for life, ſuſtenance. 


2. Support, protection, defence. z. 


Continuance, ſecurity from fai- 


lure. For God's honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice. South. 
4. ({Inlaw] an unjuſt or wrongful upholding a perſon ; alfo the name 
of a writ which lies againſt a perſon for ſuch an offence. 
 Mar'xToy, /ubft. [of main and top] the top of the main-maſt. 
Max Top gallant Maft, a ſmall maſt, half the length of the main- 


top-maſt, 
Main Top-maſt of 4 Ship, a maſt 
main-maſt. : 


that is half the length of the 


Ma1'NYARD, /ubft. [of main and yard] the yard of the main-maſt ; 
which is uſually 3 of the length of the ſhip's-keel. 

Ma'or, adj. Lat. 1. Greater in number, quantity or extent. The 
2najor part of a general aſſembly. Hooker. 2. Greater in rank or 
dignity. 3. When one is of age he is {aid to be major. This ſenſe 
is Chiefly uſed in Scotland. 4. A mayor or chief officer of a city or 


town ; obſolete: 


Melon, ſacſ. [with logicians] 1. The firſt propoſition of a regular 
ſyllogiſm. 2. Containing ſome generality. The major of our au- 


thor's argument. Boyle. 


Major of @ Brigade, either of horſe or foot, is he who receives 


orders, and the word from the major 
particular majors of each regiment. 


general, and gives them to the 


Majox General [in military affairs] he who receives the general's 
order, and delivers them out to the majors of the brigades, with whom 
he concerts what troops to mount the guard, Sc. he is next chief 
commander to the general and lieutenant general; when there are 
two attacks at a ſiege, he commands that on the leſt. 


 Majok of a Regiment, the officer 
field-officer ; an officer whoſe buſineſs 
regiment, to draw it up and exerciſe 


above the captain, the loweſt 
it is to convey all orders to the 
it, to fee it march in good or- 


der; to rally it, if it happens to be broken in an engagement. He 
is the only officer of foot, who is allowed to ride on horſeback. 


Majo of a fortified Town, has the 
patrols, and centinels, 
Majo Demo [majeur dome, Fr.] 


charge of the guards, rounds, 


the ſteward of a great man's 


houſe, a maſter of the houſhold; alio one who occaſionally holds that 


lace. 


- Major and Minor [in muſic] are ſpoken of the concords which 


differ from each other by a ſemitone. 


Majo AT Tr, the time or office of a mayor or major of a city, &c. 


Mayor A TIox, /ub/t. [of major] 1. 
ways of majoratias of ſound. Bacon. 


"This is now more commonly written maycraliy. See MayoRaliTy. 


Encreaſe, enlargement. Five 


Majo'ziry [mejerite, Fr. maggiorita, It.] 1. The greater number 


or part. 2. State of a perſon's e full age, end of minority. 


During the infancy of Henry III. 


pelling the French; but this prince was no ſooner come to his majo- 


barons were troubled in ex- 


rily, but the barons raiſed a cruel war againſt him. DVavzes. 3. The 
' ſtate of being greater. It is not plurality of parts without angjority of 
parts that maketh the total greater. Grew. 4. [From majores, Lat.] 


anceſtry. A poſterity not unlike their 


majority. 5. Firſt rank: Ob- 


ſolete. Shakeſpeare. 6, The office of a major. 
Ma1'son Dieu, Fr. [i. e. the houſe of God] an hoſpital for ſick 


ople. 


pe ; 
- Ma'zus Fes, Lat. [in law] a writ of proceeding in ſome cuſtomary 
manors, in order to a trial of right of land. | 

Maize, a kind of Indian wheat, which bears an ear a foot, ſome- 


times à foot and a half long, upon a 


ſtalk of ſix or eight feet high. 


The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed: The male flow- 


ers are produced at remote diſtances fr 


om the fruit on the ſame plant, 


wing generally in a ſpike, upon the top of the ſtalk: The female 
owers are produced from the wings of the leaves, and are ſurrounded 
1 or four leaves, which cloſely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe. 
is plant is propagated in England only as a curioſity, but in Ame. 
rica it is the principal ſupport of the inhabitants, and conſequently pro- 


pagated with great care. Miller. 


To Max, irreg. werb ad. [MADe, irrep. fret. and . pa. ma- 
code, Sax. maeckete, Du. machte, Ger. ee n Du. 
machen, Ger. but M. Cafaubon, without any . will have it of 


pixaiew, Gr. 1. To cauſe to have a 


py qual; 


ate will 'make your 

ciues:waſte. Leviticus. 2. Toforce, to compel, to conſtrain. They 

ſhould be made to riſe at their early hour. Locke. 3. To form, to ſet- 

tle. Make friendihips with the miniſters of Rate. "Rowe. 4. To cre- 

ate. Let us make man. Geneſis. LE To form of materials. He had 
0 


made it a molten calf, Exodus. 6. 


compoſe, as materials or mgre- 


dents. A pint of ſalt of tartar expoſed into a moiſt air, will (uk; far 


more liquor than the former meaſure 
form by art what is not natural. 'T'e 
lights. Sener. 8. To produce as the 
tumult. Halme. 9. To produce as a 


will contain. Brown, 7. To 
xcel the er with made de- 
agent. ine enemies make a 
cauſe. Wealth mateth many 


On Wedneſday the general account is mad 1 and intel. 
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friends. Prowyrbs. 10. To do, to erform OY 
mads prayer unto our God. Nebamiah, 11. To _ 
or condition. Not willing to make her a public > to any fate 
12. To hold, to keep. Deep in a cave the Höller 15 St, Malen, 
den. 13, To ſecure from diſſreſß, to eftablig; in 1 ode, Dey 
Who makes or ruins with a ſmile or frown. Dryden or happinef, 
to incur. He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who mak, 4. To fufe, 
cond time. Bacon. 15. To commit. In excuſe of th Peck a ff. 
have made. Dryden, 16. To intend, to Purpoſe to 1 alts which 
thou made a ſhipboard ? to what end ? Dryden. 17 © 

fit from any thing. Did I make a gain of you. 10. 8 
To reach, to tend to, to arrive at. They that fail in a blen. 1 
make no land of either fide. Brown, 19. To gain » Ca 
little or no way, Baca. 20. To force, to gain by þ we Could my 
his way o'er mountains. Dryden. 21. To exhibit. Vi. 
le a dinner, call not thy friends, but the poor. $/ * bu m4. 
pay, to give. He ſhall make amends for the harm, ar BY 
To ps to place. You muſt nale a great difference he na. ty, 


les labours by land and Jaſon's voyage. Bacen, 24. R . 
ne 


uſe. 25. To incline, to diſpoſe. To make y | | 
nature . ſhe is leaſt re relieve us. Bus 2 *ngt f : 
an argument. They judge this to mate nothir for th ** 
27. 10 repreſent, to ſhew. He is not that gooſe and 1 * m 
would make him. Baker. 28. To conſtitute. To bea | 0: 
creaſe of our happineſs. Locke. 29. To amount to, Wakes 
were, it maketh no matter to me. Galatians. 30. To i fo! 
Make the aſhes up into balls. Mortimer. 31. To nale aug; : > an 
to deſtroy. He will not flip any advantage to male lin B K I ] 
wy. 32. To make away; to transfer. To ſome friend nuke it, 2 
Waller. 33. To make accaunt; to reckon, to believe, The . 6 1 1 
account but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely maſter of the 2 po F hav 
con. 34. To make account of; to eſteem, to regard, 5, Toma fr EA 
With ; to treat without ceremony. The ſame who hare my 75 | plaf 
With the greateſt names. Pope. 36. To male Sad; to maintan, 1 bum 
defend, to juſtify. To mate good his confident undertaking, Ii * 
37. To make good; to fulfil, to accompliſh, This letter doth nab 1 legs, 
the friar's words. Shakefpeare. 38. J make light ef; went 80 NM 
no conſequence. They made light of it. St. Math, 39. To naler; | pert. 
to court, to play the gallant, Every one that 2230er or receives lay, 4d. | ſpect 
difon. 40. To make merry; to feaſt, to partake of an entertanment, ear. 
A hundred pound or two to make merry withal. Shalefrart, 41.4 FM 
make much of; to cheriſh, to foſter. To take pride in nab mus M. 
them. Sidney. 42. To male; what to make of, means howtounderſand, 70 giz 
A thing we could not tell 2vhat to make of. Bacon. 41, Jona: if; to Rey, 
produce from, to effect. I am aſtoniſhed that thoſe who hare appeared . 
againſt this paper have made ſo very little of it. Agi 44. 7o malt | Mead: 
ef; to conſider, to account, to eſteem. Makes the 10 more of me than | any bo 
of ſlave? Dryden. 45. To make of; to cheriſh, to foler, Xaycus was 1 Mar 
wonderfully beloved, and made of by the Turkiſt merchants. Knoles, N 
46. To male over; to ſettle in the hands of truſtets. The wiſe betimes te aniſi 
make over their eltates. Dryden, 47. To make cur; to transfer, Ile ſe- f Mat 
cond mercy made over to us by the ſecond covenant. Hanni 48. 70 * oh 
make out; to clear, to explain, to clear to one's fel Antiquaris BY: 39 
make out the n.oft ancient medals from a letter, In., 49. le malt | 17 1 
aut; to prove, to evince. No truth which a man may more evidently * 16 
rake out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a God. Lacie. 50. Jo ni youn 
ſure of; to conſider as certain. They make as/ue of health and life, M2. I 
as if both were at their diſpoſe. Dryden. 51. To nake ſure of; 0 ſe- 3 
cure to one's poſſeſſion. Make ſure of this day and hang . men, ere 
Dryden. 52. To make up; to get together. To nate 2h Þ 1 monly wr 
quarter-day. Locke, - 53. To make up; to reconcile, to pal. 18 2 Malt 
is no doubt how far we are to proceed by collection before the 1 As, , 
complete meaſure of things neceſſary be mat , 12 790 Mark- 
make up; to repair. A man among them that ſhould bes 1 A prince! 
hedge. Exetiel. 5 5. To make up; to compoſe as of ing 4 * 2 
enemy made vp of wiles. South. 56. To make uf; 0 fl „ | #al-conten 


pair. To make up the doctrine of man's (alvation: — 17 
make wp to clear. He was to make up his 2 5 dl 
Rogers. 58. To make up; to accompliſh, to compte, d. Graut, 


form ; eff 
reign prin 
| Vernment, 
maleconten 


| Mas much of one, good men are (carte 5 
Said tauntingly to thoſe who are over ſollicious 197 themſel 
To MakE Fa/ [a ſea phraſe] to bind or tie. on to perform ti 

To MaxE his Law [a law term] is for a pe 54'S elf of an 21 
law he has formerly bound himſelf to, 7. e. to * bis nei 
tion brought axaink him; by his oath and 6 o 

Urs. any way, 4 

me e 5 Pace 
when it t 
To contribute. Right is wrong, and wrong is 7's 4 K 


ear, to carry appearance. You male as if you 1 
. 6. To Sys away with ; to deſtroy wang 
This phraſe is improper. Seized with an wow p themſelves 
which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make awd) di ge guy ther 
Jon. 7. Jo make for; to es to oy. no God. J. 
2 God, but thoſe for whom it malerb that there , ing. Lou! 


4 N . 
8. To make 2p; to compenſate, to be or one. 99+ 
got « ſopply of friends __ up for . 10 U ature 
MAE E, /ub/t, [from the verb] 1. ewe * neon 
lights of a nobler make and nature, whic ion, favour 
Glanville. 2. — 1 Sax.] compan” 
The maids a ir makes, 
At dancing and wakes. B. obnſon. caufer and prom 
- Ma'xe-BaTE, AGH. [of make and bate] 3 2 ke a gh 
uarrels, a — of ſtriſe. Love in _ * Se., 
ate, whiſpered to both ſiden argumente o dhe ſupreme al 
MINEA of 5 make} 1. T eee who 07 
univerſal maker we may praiſe. Milton. 
thing. Sultan Achmet was a naler 


MAL 


who ſets 


"1s F -maker, a recon- 
ö = bf. ſof make and peace] a peace- maker, à re 
N MA 170 174 ee l become my age. Shakeſpeare. ag 
on vKEWEIGHT [of make and weight] any ſmall thing thrown in to 
make up weight. 


mftrations . 
MS gr — ge" adminiſtration, from male, Lat. 


2 [with anatomiſts] the cheek-bone, or cheek itſelf; 


1 00 (ih eee one of the bones of the upper jaw, 
t 


ich ioins t. ſphenoides on the upper part, and to the os max- 
ec bee Pet; alſo a long proceſs or knob called proceſſus 


ticus on its outward part. Es 

N Lat. Bo Gr.] a ſort of mallows. 5 

MyLACaITE, fub/t. This ſtone is ſometimes intirely green, but 
fohter than that of the nephrytic ſtone, ſo as in colour to reſemble the 
lafof the mallow panzxn, from which it has its name; tho' ſome- 
times it is vein'd with white, or ſpotted with blue or black. Wood- 
| ene [uznzxiz, Gr. with phyſicians] the longing of a wo- 
dan with child; alſo the green ſickneſs, as when young women eat 
| catmeal, chalk, tobacco-pipes, c. : 
MatacTica, Lat. [of wanzocw, Gr. to ſoften ; with ſurgeons] 


| ſoftening medicines, which by a moderate heat diſſolve ſome ſwellings, 


iſperſe others. | 
| N [inn wi, Fr.] a diſeaſe, a diſorder of body, ſickneſs. 


a miſmanagement of a public Tac ad 


al A DROLT, Fr. awkward, clumſey. | 
7 les oh [with botaniſts] a plant with a mallow flower; but 
» | having a fruit, tho dry, like that of bramble. 
. Mara cuA, Lat. [panyua, of parzoow, Gr. to ſoften] a cata- 
2 plaſm, fomentation, or pulteſs for ſoftening and ripening impoſt⸗ 


| humes. | 


Ma'.anpees [of alandare, It. to go ill] a diſeaſe in the fore- 
| legs, a dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. g ky 
MataperT [q. d. male partus, Lat: ill-gotten or bred ; mal and 
vert. Johnſen] impertinent, ſaucy, impudent, ſprightly without re- 
ſpect or decency. Peace, maſter Margius, you are malapert. Shake- 
beare. 
8 Ma"LaPERTLY,"adv. [of malapert] impudently, ſaucily. : 
| Ma'larerTness [of malapert] ſaucineſs, extraordinary readineſs 
| to give ſaucy language, quickneſs or livelineſs of reply without de- 
| Cency, | 
To Mata'xare, verb act. [malaxatum, ſup. of malaxo, Lat. from 
| pakzgow Or Ga, Gr. to ſoften] to make ſoft, to mollify, ta knead 
any body into ſoftneſs. | 
MaLlyra'ncyism, the doctrine or ſentiments of father Mal- 
| branch, a prieſt of the oratory of France, and much the ſame as Car- 
teſianiſm. | | 
Ma'u.pron, a borough town of Eſſex; on an eminence at the con- 
flux of the Cheldmer and Pant; or Blackwater, where they enter the 
| fea, 38 miles from London. It gives title of viſcount to the carl of 
+ Eſſex, and ſends two members to parliament. ; 
Marg, agj. [maſculus, Lat. male, Fr. maſchio, It. macho, Sp. and 
Port.] belonging to the male kind, being of that ſex which begets 
| young, not female. | 
Mar. te, /ub/?. the he of any ſpecies, not the ſhe. In moſt the male 
Is greater, and in ſome few the female. Bacon. 
ALE, a budget for carrying letters on a journey. This is com- 
monly written mail. See Mail, 
A Marz, in compoſition, ſignifies ill, from mae, Lat, male, O. Fr: 
83 
MAaLE-ADMINISTRA' TION, /4&f, had management of public affairs. 
A prince laid aſide for ma/e-adminiſtration. Saft. | 
Ma"LECONTENT, or MaLECONTE'NTED, adj. [male-contento, Lat. 
nal. content, Fr.] diſcontented ; applied ſometimes in a ſubſtantive 
form ; eſpecially to ſuch as are uneaſy and diſſatisfied with their ſove- 
reign prince or his miniſtry, and wiſh for or attempt a change of go- 
| vernment,, For the better ſecuring his eſtate againſt mutinous and 
| malecontented ſubjects. Bacon. To confine the malecontent to ſome ca- 
| file. Aa. ſon. | 5 
MatzconTE'NTEDLY, adv. [of nalecontented] with diſcontent. + 
ALECONTE'NTEDNESS [of maleronted] diſcontent, diſſaffection, 
N Want of affection to a government. A ſpirit of malecontentedne/s. 
Spectalor. : 
MaLeprcre, 4 {maledifus, Lat.] accurſed or banned. 
Marzbrcrion, Fr. [maledizione, It, maldicion, Sp. of maledichio, 


by the fin of man upon theſe creatures. Hooker, 

ALEDICTION [in old deeds] an imprecation or curſe, which was 
eo nes 1 grants 5 7 Ec. made to churches and re- 
| oules, to deter perſons from attempting to ali 

3 perſons mpting to alienate or apply 
; Malura'omion, Jubfl. [of male and facie, Lat.] a crime an of- 
| 1 They have proclaim'd their malfa&ions. Shaleſpeare. 
an \LEFA CTOR [ma/faiteur, Fr. majfatiore, It. of malefagor, from 

0 and facio, Lat.] a criminal, an offender againſt law, a guilty 


Nute 7 TR 

FIC Hlaneis [with aſtrologers] the planets Saturn Mar; 
* on account of the evil ib — _ : 
1 


. [ male gerens, Lat.] ill behaving; unthrifty, impro- 
e erier [of male and practice] practice contrary to 


„ Maiz'vorencs '[malevoles tia, Lat.] ill-wi 
Lat.] ill-will, | 
| lenicy, The malevelence of 1 6 ph _—— pight, __ 


„Hats 'vouuwr-{ 3 | 
ar: malevolento, It. malpvolens, Lat.] that bears ill-witt 
ge 4 2 walignant. Our wa/ewolent ſtars bave ftrug- 


Mats vorenty ; 4 
U. wi NTLY, adv. [of malevolent] malignity, with ſoio! 
il. Afperſions that were ma/cwolenth caſt — — * 


auy thiog in its proper ſtate. Malers or marrers of all mens 


' a ſort of play or exerciſe wi 


J curſe, execration, denunciation of evil. Divine ma/edi@ion laid 


Marz'ric, or MaLz'r1Que, adj, Lat. [maleficus, Lat,] cauſing 
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Ma'LioE, Fr. [malizia, It. nalicia, Sp. and Port. of malitia, Lat.] 
1. IIl-will, grudge or ſpight, deſire of hurting. 2. Badneſs of deſign; 
deliberate Miſchief | | 
To Ma'Lice, verb a#; 
obſolete; Spenſer. | | 
_. Marr'cious [malitioſus, Lat. malicieux, Fr. malizioſo, It. malicioſo, 
Sp.]} 1. Full of malice, ſpightful, ill diſpoſed to any one, malignant. 
Be not merciful to them that offend of Malicious wickedneſs. P/alms:; 
2. Infectious. The air appearing fo malicious. Harvey. 
 Mair'ciouvsLY, adv. [of malicious] 1. With intention of miſchief. 
A, 65 of miniſters maliciouſy bent againſt me. Gulliver. 2. Spight- 
ally. ER 
MaLr'ciovsntss [of malicious] malice, intention of miſchief to 
another. : 
Maron, adj. [malin, maligne, Fr. maligno, It. and Sp. of malignus, 
Lat. the g is mute or liqueſcent] 1. Bent on miſchief, miſchievous. 
A tacit operation of align ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Infectious, peſtilen- 
tial. Mal/ign ulcers and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon. 
To Marron, verb act. [maligno, Lat.] 1. To envy, to wiſh ill to. 
Private men whom they malign.. Spenſer. 2. To miſchief, to hurt, 
to harm. | : > 
Malie AN [of malignant} 1. Malevolence, unfavourableneſs. 
My ſtars ſhine darkly over me, the ma/ignancy of my fate might per- 
haps diſtemper yours. Shakeſpeare, 2. Deſtructive tendency, infec- 
tiouſneſs. A bubo according to the degree of its malignancy. Wiſe- 
man. | | | 
Mat.1'6nNANnT, adj. Fr. [malignens, Lat.] 1. Hurtful, miſchievous; 
malicious, intending or effecting ill, unpropitious. Repreſented in a 
falſe and malignant light. Watts, 2. Deſtructive to life. A malg- 
zant vapour that falls upon the joint. Temple. See Malin, 
MaL1cnanT, /ubft. [malignus, Lat.] 1. A man malevolently diſ- 
poſed, one of ill intentions, an envious, ill affected perſon. Occaſion 
was taken by Certain malignants ſecretly to undermine his great autho- 
rity, Hooker. 2. A reproachful term uſed by the ſectaries, in the civil 
wars, of the defenders of the church and monarchy. | 
MaLicxnanT Diſeaſe [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe which rages more 
vehemently, and continues longer, than its nature uſually permits it 
to do; or rather ſuch a one as is greatly aggravated. The term is 
generally applied to ſuch fevers as are epidemical or infectious, and 
are attended with fpots and eruptions. 5 | 
MaL1'oNANTLY, adv. [of malignant] maliciouſly, hurtfully, miſ- 
chievouſlly, : 8 | | 
Mari'cxtTyY {malignits, Fr. malignita, It. malignidad, Sp; of un- 
lignitas, Lat.] 1. Hurtfulneſs, miſchievonſneſs, deſtructive tendency, 
contrariety to life. An invincible malignity in his diſeaſe. Harwey. 
2. Malignant nature or quality, ill-will, maliciouſneſs. 3. Evilneſs 
of nature, This ſhews the high malignity of fraud. South, 
MaL1'cnter [of malign] 1. One who regards another with ill-will. 
a as theſe are philoſophy's maligner s. Glanville. 2. Satcaſtical 
cenſurer. | 
Marlr'cnLy, adp. [of Malign] enviouſly, miſchievouſſy. Or 
praiſe maliguly arts I cannot reach. Pope. | | 
Ma'Lz1n [prob. of Mal, for Mary, and Jin, a diminutive term. ] 
a ſort of mop made of rags for {weeping an oven: thence a frightful 
figure of clouts dreſſed up: thence a dirty wench. Hanmer. | 
MaLL, ſalſf. [ nalieus, Lat. a hammer] 1. A ftroke, a blow. 2. 
A kind of beater or hammer [Mail, Fr.] He tgqok a mall, and after 
having hollawed the handle and that part which ftrikes the ball, he 
incloſed in them ſeveral drugs. -{ddiſan. 3. A walk where they for- 
merly played with malls and balls, ſuch as that in St. James's park. 
Moll, in Iſlandic, implies an area or walk ſpread with ſhells, 
MaLL, or PalL-MaLs [q. pellere malleo, to drive with à mallet] 
ick a wooden ball, and an inſtrument cal- 
led a mall, by which the ball is ſtruck with great force and art, fo as 
to run through an iron arch at the end of a long * ſmoothly gra- 
velled, and boarded on each fide. This arch is called the paſs, and 
the alley is alſo called the mall. {Nt | 
To Mapr, verb ad, [from the ſybit,] to” beat or ſtrike with a 
Ma"LLarn [malart, Fr.] a wild drake d male duc. 
MALLEARJ'LITY, or Ma'LLEABLENSSSaquality of being beaten 
out or wrought with a hammer, and eig beaten, with- 
out breaking or cracking, which glaſs will gg Pear, but gold will, to 
the higheſt legree of any metal whatſoeyer. _ 10 g 
MA'LLEABLE, Fr, [of nalleut, Lat à hammer] that is hard and 
duQtile, that way be bammęred, and that will ſpread out being 
beaten; this is a quality poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree by Fn 
it being more ductile than any other metal, and is oppoſite to friability 
or brittleneſs, | 
To MAa'LLEATE, verb af, [of mallaus, Lat, a hammer] to ham- 
mer, to ſhape or forge by the hammer. The art of melting and 


from the ſubſt.] to regard with ill- will; 


o 


malleating metals. Derbam, 


MA'LLEATED, part. adj. [of malleatus, Lat. of malleats] ham- 
mered or wrought with a hammer. | 

MabLzo“Lus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a proceſs in the lower part 
of the leg, juſt above the foot. 7 

Ma'tlzT [melles, Lat.] a ſort of wooden hammer. 

Ma'LLevus [in anatomy] one of the ſmall bones of the ear, ſp 
named from its reſemblance to a hammer. i 
- Ma'itows [mealpe, Sax, maiye. Fr. nalva, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
a plant well known, EL 

MaAa'LMSBURY, a borough town of Wiltſhire on the river 
Avon, 89 miles from London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
men n 


Ma“LMSBVT [of Malvafia, a city of Candia in Greece] 1. A fort 
of grape. ßer Vins. 2, A luſcious ſort of wine. Metheglin, wort, 


and malmſey. Shakeſpeare; | | | 
MaLiocaToo'N [q.malum, an apple, and coctona, Lat. cotton, be- 

cauſe of its downy coat] a ſort of peach; called alſo melocf,v . 

 MaLocrana'TuM — the cartilage or griſtle, called 

alſo xiphoides, or ſword- like. ; | 
Ma'uyas, a market town of Cheſhire, 157 miles from London, 

It gives title of viſcount to the earls of Cholmondeley. gf 
is | 1 AL 


Marr [mealr, Sax. malt, Su. mout, Du. molt, L. Ger. maltz, H. 
Ger. ] barley or other grain ſoaked in water, then laid in heaps to 
ferment. and dried on a kiln in order to make'drink. Beer hath 
malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and afterw 


MAM 


To Maler, verb af. To make malt. 


To MarT, werb neut. to be made into malt. 


which will make it alt worſe. Mortimer. 


MaLT-prinx [of malt and drink] liquor for drink made of 


malt, 


'* MaLT-pvusT [of malt and duſi] the duſt taken from malt in clean- 


ing it. Mali-duſi is an enricher of barren land. Mortimer. 


MaLT-FL 


dull dolt. 


Mortimer. 


un horſe; alſo an inſect. 
Maler Mulna [in old records] a quern or malt mill. 


Ma'LTMAN, or Ma'LTsTER [of malt] a maker of malt. Tom is 


now a journey man malſler. Swift. 


Ma'LTon, a borough town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 199 


miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 


Maur Shot [in old records] a certain duty anciently paid for mak- 


the knights of St. John of 


ing malt. 


The Craſi of 
- Jeruſalem, is a croſs of eight points. 


Ma'Lva, 


- MaLva'ceovs [| maivacens, of malva, Lat. mallows] like, belong- 


1 


MarTa; which is worn by 


# 


Lat. [with botaniſts): the herb common mallows. 


ing to, or made with mallows. 


Ma'rvava [of 8 


thing. 


MaLvor'sN [q. d. mal, evil, von, Fr. a neighbour] an ancient 


warlike eng! 
MALVERS 


- employ or commiſſion 5 as,” breac 


ne for caſting ſtones, batting walls, &c. 
A Tlox, r 


wicked and fraudulent tricks. * 


M' Luu, 


Maluu Terre, Lat: [with botaniſts) the apple of the earth, the 
herb birth- wort; ſo called, becauſe its fruit reſembles the app 


Lat. evil, miſchief, calamity, affliction, diſeaſe, Ec. 


le. 


Malu Mortuum, Lat. [the dead diſeaſe] a fort of ſcab ſo termed, 
becauſe it renders the body black and mortified. | 
Mau, or Malu Tmam, C. Brit. of mamma, Lat. this word is 
ſaid to be found for the compellation of mother in all languages; and 
is therefore ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſyYables that a child pronounces] 
the fond word for mother. That they may not tell tales to papa and 


mamma. * Swift. 
* MAMA LUKES: 
nion of another] a 


a mamlut, Arab. a bought ſlave, under the domi- 
ynaſty which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt. 


ODherbelot very juſtly obſerves, that the term mamluc ſignifies a ſlave 


in general; but in 
Turks or Circaſſians 


articular has been applied to thoſe ſlaves (whether 
f which the kings of the race of Saladin trained-up 


in military exerciſe, and which conſtituted their miitia. He ſhould 


have faid, ſtanding army; and who in time became maſters of Egypt ; 
where they reign'd 275 years, 1. e. from 648 to 923 


of the hegirah , 


at which time they were ſubdued by ſultan Slim; who defeated (as 
Pococ tells us) Tumanbai, the laſt of theſe ſave monarchs, and having 


got poſſeſſion 


of his perſon, impaled him alive. See Bacchus, Egyptian 


and Grecian empires, compared with Ezetze/ c. xxix. v. 14, 15. 1 


ſpall be the BASEST 
above the nations.” 
Maul Tree [in Jamaica} a tree that grows plentifully in the 


of the kingdoms, neither. ſhall it exalt itſelf any more 


woods, yielding a pleaſant liquor, drank by the inhabitants, &c. 


ealled the planter's today tree. 
- - MA'mma, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a 


breaſt, pap, or teat of 2 wo⸗ 


man; alſo a dug in cattle. | | 
Mamma'kia, Lat. [with anatomiſts] an artery that iſſues out of 


the ſubclavian branch 
plies the breaſts, 


of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, and ſup- 


_ Ma'mmary Peels {with anatomiſts] thoſe arteries and veins which 
paſs through the glands or kernels and muſcles of the breaſt. | 
Mauugtg“ Tree, a, The mammee tree hath a roſaceous flower 
which conſiſts of ſeveral leaves placed in a circular order, from whoſe 


cup ariſes the 


pointal, which afterwards becomes an almoſt 7 


"fleſhy fruit, containing two or three ſeeds, incloſed in · hard rough 


ſhells. 


up. Hanmer 


- Ma'mMM1FORM [mammiforme, Fr, from mamma, a 


Miller. | 
Ma'MmMerT, 


allt. [from mam or mamma] a puppet, a figure dreſſed 
pap, and forma, 


Lat. ſhape} havin ado, of paps or dugs. 
r 


Ma'MMIFORM 


roceſſes 


the bone of che back part of the ſkull. 

MammiLLa'res [in anatomy} two little protuberances ſomething 
reſembling nipples, found under the fore ventricles of the brain, and 
ſuppoſed to be the organs of ſmelling. 


Ma'Mmock 


into large mammocks. 


, fubſt. a large ſhapeleſs piece. The ice was broken 
Fames's Voyage. | 


M1mMmmiLLAa'Ris Arteria, the ſame as mammaria. | #4 
„ MAMMILLARY, adj. [mammillaire, Fr. mammillaris, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the paps or dugs. | 
©  MAMMILLARY Artery [with anatomiſts] an artery which ſupplies 


the breaſt. 


MaMMILLARY Proceſſes [with anatomiſts] two protuberances of the 
bone in the temples, reiembling the teats or dugs of a cow. 
To MA uuο [prob. of Man, Br. little or ſmall, and Dek, a di- 


minutive] to break into bits or ſeraps, to tear. 


MAMMox 


pop, Syr. riches or gain, the god of wealth and 


riches ; alſo riches. The mammor of unrighteouſneſs. Geſpel. 


 Ma"MMonisT - 
worldly wealth. 


. + Maunoco'p 
ſhilling, 


[of mammon] one whole heart is ſet upon getting 


Ay à coin among the Indians, of equal value with our 


_ 


N 


ards boiled with the hop. 


It will mowburn, 


[of malt and floor] a floor to dry malt on. Empty 
the corn from the ciſtern into the malr-flooy. | 

| MaLT-nogrse [of malt and horſe] a horſe uſed in grinding malt. 
It ſeems to have been in Shakeſpeare's time a term of reproach for a 
You whoreſon, you malt horſe dradge. Shakeſpeare, 
MaLT Long, or MaLT Worm, a cancerous fore about the foot of 


pain] a coin, 13 of which make an Engliſh far- 


mal verſation, Sp.] miſbehaviour in an office, 
h of truſt, extortion, mean artifices, 


ocefſus mammifermes, Lat.] two knobs of 


with manche, and 


caſhire, near the 


MAN 


a boy, And the man dreams but what the boy Ben an No 


A ſervant, an attendant, a dependant. To emplo - Drjkm. 4, 
Raleigh. 5. A word of familiarity, bordering 8 ue wenns. 
ſpeak no treaſon; man. Shakeſpeare. 6. It is dſed ns We 
cation, like the French on, one, any one, A ove a look long. 
find ſome antiquities. Addn. 7. One of Mine expect th 
Manners maketh man. William of Wickham, 8. J Puaticatin, 
qualified in any particular manner. He a man of wa "Ing Yoo 
i Samuel. g. Individual. In matters of equity 0 hi Youth, 
man. Watts, 10. A human creature, not a beaſt, |; 1 OY 
independent perſon. To this ſenſe ſome refer the follo CINE 
of Shakeſpeare, others to the ſenſe next foregoing, There s Paviye 
monſter make a nan: any ftrange beaſt there makes 2 » 2 
Jpeare, 12, When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we fay ke wo. 
own man. Ainſworth. 13. A moveable piece at chit or = 

Man of War, a ſhip of war. rag 

To Man, verb act. [mannen, Du.] 1. To farriq, 
Either of them ſhould ſend certain ſhips to ſea well manned and 
parel'd to fight. Hayward, 2. To guard with men. To Cys 5 
one port, or man one public wall. 74 . 3. To tortify, A. 
Having man'd his foul with proper reflections, exerted kink 4 
difon. 4. To Man a hawk [with falconers] is to make her gente, 
tame and tractable, 5. To attend, to wait on, to (ne 155 
never mann d with agate till now. Shakeſpeare. 5. Todiet in ball. 
lity, to point, to aim; obſolete. | 

To Man be Cap/ian [ſea phraſe] uſed when they would have the 
men heave at the capſtan. 

Man wel! the Top [ſea term] is a word of command, when mes 
are ordered to go into the top of a ſhip. 

Man the Ladder, or Man the Ship's Side [among failors] is a word 
of command, when any perſon of figure is at the tide ofa ſhip, ready 
to enter or be helped into it. | £ 

To Ma'nacle, werb act. [of manns, Lat.] to bind with hard. 
cuffs or ſetters, to chain the hands, to ſhackle, To March ad 
ſhackle him hand and foot. Arbuthnor. 

Ma'nacres, but rarely uſed in the ſingular [avicls, Fr. marie, 
from mans, Lat, haud] chains for the hands, ſhackles, hand-cats or 
fetters. | | 

To Ma'xace, verb. af. [menager, Fr. maneggiore, It, nayir, 
Sp.] 1. To govern, to make tractable. We will manage Bul[ war- 
rant you. Arbuthnot., 2. To mind or take ſpecial care of to huſband, 
3. To conduct, to carry on. The fathers had managy!the clarge of 
idolatry againſt the heathens. Sri//ing fleet. 4. To train a hole to 

raceful action. Managing his horſe, and charging and diſcharging 

is lance. Knelles, &. To wield, to move or uſe eiſh. Long tubes 
are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be eaſily managed, Newtm. b. To 
treat with caution or decency. This is a mere French phraſe le me- 
nager, and ought not to be imitated. Notwithtanding it Ws ſo 
much his intereſt to manage his proteſtant ſubjects, he made over 15 
principality to France. Aadiſon. 

To MaxacE, verb neut. to ſuperintend affairs, to tina. Leave 
them to manage for thee, Dryden. © Fu” 

Manacs | minage, Fr. managgio, It.] 1. The aft d 1 5 
family, of a concern, Dudes, If conduct, adminiſtration. In. e 
2. Uſe, inſtrumental 
fire. Bacon. 

e uſe, not difficult to be 
Newton, 2. 


with men, 


mmodation to ealy 
or manageableni) of the inftru- 


2. A man of frugality, a good huſband. A men” 
and yet bountiful. Temple. ..0ion, adminiftra- 
Ma'nactry [ menagery, Fr.] 1. Conduct, dire 2 manegery 
tion. So ill an account of any conduct or diſcretion ti well attelte 
of that ale Clarendon, 2. —_— . 
its good managery. Decay of Piety. 3. Mann 
them in the . of the fight, and teach them © 
of their weapons. Decay of Piety. N 
ManaTE', or 3 [about the iſland Hiſpano] be drawn 
whale kind, ſome of which are fo large that they c 
by a yoke of oxen. unnin 
Mana'Tion [manatio, Lat.] the act of flowing or 7 
ſomething elſe. ; jon or recompence made 
valued at 39 


g from 


Manzo're [man-bore, Sax.] a compenſatio 
in money for the killing of a man. ; 
Ma'xca, a ſquare piece of gold in former times, 


d 
ee. ] . ve; of gol 
2 — 5m [of ſilver] 60 ſhekels, about 74 10 i 5 1 
100 ſhekels, in value 75 J. ſterling. ſhion 
Mancue, or egg [in heraldry] an odd fa 


: d a 1:4orently 
with long hangers to it. | ſed indiffere® 
7 (with French heralds] 2 fleeve u — 
gnifies any fort of ſlecve. ye donor's own lan be 
Ma'xcne Pre/ent, a bribe or preſent m_ er et town of _ 
Ma NCHESTER, a very 3 wr, 165 wiles 


London. 


* 
* - 
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MAN 


enkr [michet, Fr. Skinner, miche de pain, Fr.] a ſmall loaf 
Ma bod A ſmall toaſt of manchet. Bacon. 5 Fe 
of fine 1111 Tree, or Mancaine'Lo Tree, a tree in the iſland o 
Mares flowers or katkins, which become round fleſhy 


ale ] 
pen: ch contained a rough woody nut incloſing four or five 
uit, 


7 5 f the Weſt- Indies, and grows equal to the 
ſn ben! ee which is ſawn out into planks and brought 


re of an oak; its © 1 orain.” will poliſh well, and laſt long; 
is of a beautiful grain, will poliſh well, and lait long: 
4 Raglan, ak 1 cabinet makers wor k. In. cutting 


is there eſteemed 
> thoſe trees, the juice of the bark, 
| muſt be burnt out before the work 1s begun; 3 
fre, that it will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; an 
fir ſhould happen to fly into the eyes of the labourers, they are in 
| bo er of loſing their ſight.” The fruit is of the colour and ſize of the 
* 5 pippin, by which many Europeans have been deceived ; ſome 
| 7 whom have greatly ſuffered, and others loſt their lives by eating it. 
which will corrode the mouth and throat. The leaves of theſe trees 
lo abound with a milky juice of the ſame nature, ſo that the cattle 
never ſhelter themſelves under them, and ſcarcely will any vegetable 
row under their ſhade z yet the goats eat this fruit without any in- 
ury. Miller. | 3 
o Ma'xcir ATB 


bark, which is of a milky colour, 


e $6 Lat.] 1. To enſlave, to bind, to tie. 


notions. Hale. 2. Fo deliver the poſſeſſion, to give the right to 
| another, to ſell for money. | . 8 
| Maxciearion [of mancipate] ſlavery, involuntary obligation: 
La'fo the act of giving up a thing to *another ; an ancient manner of 
cling before witnelfes, in which divers formalities were uſed for al- 
ſurance of the bargain and ſale. 
Ma'xcieLe [manceps, Lat.] a caterer, a purveyor for a commu- 
Enity, one who buys victuals and proviſions for a college or mona- 
ſtery. Their manciple fell dangerouſly ill. Belterton. a 
Mancu'sa [lo called of manu cuſa; Lat. 7. e. ſtamped or coined 
with the hand] an ancient coin, in value about a mark in ſilver. 
Manpa'mus, Lat. [7. e. we command] a writ granted by the king, 
I called from the firſt word, commanding corporations to reſtore 
Faldermen and others to office, out of aer they have been put un- 
juſtly, 
F Ne is alſo a charge to a ſheriff to take into the hands 
of the king all the lands and tenements of the king's widow, who, 
contrary to her oath formerly given, had married without the king's 
conſent. 
MavpaAx Tx, „I 
the Chineſe Tartars. | 
+ Manvarin Language, the language ſpoken by the Mandarins, 
and in the court of China; and is that in China, that the Latin is in 
EEurope; the Mandarins always being men of letters, : 
Ma'xDbAT ART, Subſt. [ mandataire, Fr. mandatatio, Tt.] one to 
whom a command or charge is given; alſo he who comes into a be- 
Neffe by mandamus. A mandatary is he, to whom the pope has, by 
virtue of his prerogative and his own proper right, given a mandate 
for his benefice. Ali pb. e | - 
© Ma'npate [mandat, or mandement, Ft. mandate, It: and Sp. of 
randatun, Lat.] 1. A judicial command of the king or his juſtice, 
to have any thing done for the diſpatch of juſtice, precept, charge, 
commiſſion ſent or tranſmitted. He thought the mandate forged, 
Dran. 2. Command in general. Her force is not any where fo 
apparent as in expreſs mandates or prohibitions. Hooker. + 
Ma'nDaToR, Lat. a director. A petſon is ſaid to be a client to 
l advocate, but a maſter and mandator to his proctor. Hife. 
Ma'nDATORY, adj. [ mando, Lat.] directory, preceptive. 
Ma/npiBLE [mandibula, Lat. with anatomiſts] the jaw, either up- 
per or lower, the upper jaw conſiſting of twelve bones, fix on each 
Ide; or the lower jaw, which, when a perſon comes to ripeneſs of 
Fears, grows into one continued bone, and very hard and thick; the 
nlrument of manducation. The crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if 
2 upper mandible did make an articulation with the cranium. 
ret. . ' 
D Manpi'BuLaR, adj, [mandibularis, Lat.] pertaining to the jaw. 
. ManpipuLar Maſcles [with anatomiſts] thoſe muſcles which be- 
long to the lower jaw. a e 
Mavor'Liov [mandiglione, It.] a ſoldier's garment. Skinner; a 
leeveleſs jacket, a looſe caſſock. | e 
Ma'xperL, or Ma'nDreL [mandrir, Fr.] a kind of wooden pul- 
ley, that is part of a turner's leath, of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
% flat, hollow, pin and ſkrew manderils. Meantrels are made with a 
ng wooden ſhank, to fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the 
work that is to be turned. This mandrel is called a ſhank or pin- 
. if the hole the ſhank is to fit into be very ſmall, and the 
chr faſtened on it pretty heavy, then turners faſten a round iron 
wan or pin, and faſten their work upon it. Moxon. : 
A NDIL, a ſort of WP or turbant worn by the Perſians. 
| "ANDRAKE, or MANDRA'GORA [NN N, Heb. waileayoex, of 
D cave or den, becauſe of its e Lea. me ad 
1 5, ages mandragoras, Lat. mandragore, Fr.] a plant, whoſe di- 
Ft: dear 4 _ ſome reſemblance to the legs and thighs of a'man. 
Ader yellow fruit, called mandrake apples. The flower of the 
ar conſiſts of one leaf, in the ſhape of a bell; the pointal be- 
a. 22 ſoft fruit, in which are contained man kidney 
0 * — 1 5 this plaut are ſaid to bear a re emblance 
e orm. The report of tying a dog to this plant, in order 
Wan up, and prevent the certain death of the perſon who dares 
hows wry uch a deed, and of the groans emitted by it when the vio- 
pa — 3 _— mot yo — Among other virtues, 
mute. J. fla. A - y celebrated for rendering barren women 
Wanted « Me 0 — c quality, and the ancients uſed it when they 
To Maupves — gun powerful kind. Hill. f 
eee e act. [manducatum, ſup. of manduto, Lat.] 
NDUCA'TION; Fr. [manducazione, 1 | 10 
Of 1 * one, It. 
in — 3 Manducation 


ito the 
: N 60. 


It. of manducatio, Lat.] the 
3 ducation is the action of the lower jaw 
b | Def paring ir in the mouth before it is received 


for its nature is ſo corro- 


Meteors are in themſelves more unſtable and leſs nancipated to ſtated , 


. a Chineſe magiſtrate ; the title of lord among 


as acoward. Abbot. 


M AN 

 Ma'xpuct [among the Romans] the name of certain hideous fi- 
gures of perſons, which were deſigned to entertain ſome and fright 
others at their plays. The mothers uſed to fright their children with 
their names, by crying manducus venit. 

Ma'noy Thurſday, or Mav'xpy Thurſday [ q. dies mandati, i. e. 
the day of command] the Thurſday next before Eaſter, ſo denomi- 
nated from our Saviour's giving a charge to his diſciples before his laſt 
ſupper. It has been an antient practice in England, for the kings and 
queens on that day to waſh the feet of ſo many poor men, Tc. as 
they had reigned years, and to give them a dole of cloth, ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, money, bread and fiſh, in imitation of our Saviour, who waſhed 
the diſciples feet at his ordaining the Lord's ſupper, bidding them do 
the like to one another. | 

Mans [mwng, C. Br. man, Dan. maan, Su. macne, Du. ] the long 
hair hanging down on a horſe's neck, and other animals. 

Ma'xEATER [of man and eat] one that feeds on human fleſh, a 
cannibal, an anthropophagite. 

Ma'xep, adi. [of mane] having a mane. 

Ma'xeQuin [wmanniken, Du. maenchen, Ger. with painters, c.] 
a little ſtatue or model uſually made of wax or wood, the junctutes 
whereof are ſo contrived, that it may be put into any attitude at plea- 
ſure, and its imperics and folds may be diſpoſed at diſcretion, 

Ma'xES, Lat. ghoſt, ſhade, that which remains of man after 
death. Hail O ye holy Manes, hail again. Dryden. 

- Manes,, were certain Roman deities, which {onie ſuppoſe to have 
been the ſouls of perſons deceaſed ; and others, that they were infer- 
nal gods, and gods of the dead. [See CxnoTarn.] Some are of 
opinion, that the celeſtial gods were thoſe of the living, and the maures 
the gods of the dead. Others take mares to be the gods of the night, 
and that the Latin word mane, was thence derived. Apuleins writes, 
that they were dæmons or genii, which were ſomerimes called lemi. 
res, of which, the good were called /ares familiares, and the bad Jar. 
'The manes were ſuppoſed to preſide over tombs, and had adoration 
paid to them accordingly. IE 

Ma"NE-SHEET fo mane and feet, with grooms] is a covering for 
the upper part of a horfe's head, and al! round his neck, winch at 
one end has two holes for the ears to paſs through, and then joins to 
the halter on the fore-part, and likewiſe to the ſurcingle or long girth. 
on the horſe's back. 8 
Max TH. or Max EH. Heb. a weight or ſum of money among 
the Jews, about an 100 ſhekels in gold, value 75 J. 60 in filver, va- 
lue 71. io. 7 8 | 

Buxtorf ſays, the antient facred 4:ina contained 50 ſacred fhekels, 
and 100 var ones. And the TaBLEs of the Gre:2an, Roman, and 
Fexrilh meaſures makes it equal to 6/, 165. 104. 2. . 

Ma'xrur, adj. [of man and full] valiant, ſtout. A handful it had 
devour'd, it was ſo manful. Butler. e 

Ma'xeulty, adv. (of manful] valiantly, ſtoutly. Artimeſia be- 
haved herſelf nanfully in a great fight at fea, when Xerxes ſtood by 

Ma'nyuLNEss [of man and pulnerpe; Sax. ] valour, ſtoutneſs. 
 MA'NGANESE, /ub/t. [mangane/ia, low Lat.] Manganeſe is extremely 
well known by name, though the glaſsmen uſe for it many different 
ſubſtances, that have the ſame eſſect in clearing tne foul colour of 
their glaſs. It is properly an iron ore of a poorer ſort ; the moſt per- 
fect ſort is of a dark iron gray, very heavy, but brittle. Hil, © 
Max- Corn, or MunG-Gorn [mengen, Du. to mingle] as wheat and 
rye, peaſe and oats, mixed corn, maſlin. - . | 

 ManGge, /ſub/t. [de mange aiſon, Fr.] a ſcab on dogs, &c. alſo a 
filthy and infectious diſeaſe in horſes, and in eattle, The ſheep died 
of the rot, and the ſwine of the ange. B. John/on. 

Ma'"ncer [mangecire, Fr. of manger, to eat] a conveniency for 
eating corn, a ſort of trough for horſes to fecd in. 4 

MaNncer ſin a ſhip] a place on the deck, made with planks, a- 
bout a foot and a halt high, to catch and receive the ſea-water that 
beats in at the hawſes in ſtreſs of weather. 

 Ma'nciness [of mangy] Rate of having the mange, ſcabbineſs, a 

ſort of itching diſtemper, common to dogs, and other animals, 
To Ma'xcLE, verb a. [of mangel, Ger. a defect, manzcien, Du, 
to be wanting, mancus, Lat. maimed, as: Minſhew ſuppoſes] to cut, 
rend or tear in pieces, to maim or wound, to butcher, to lacerate. 
Mangling the ſenſe, and curtailing authors. Baker, | 

MaA'NnGLER [of mangle] one that mangles or hacks, one that de- 
ſtroys bunglingly. {a 
Max [mange/an, Fr.) an Eaſt-Indian fruit of the iſle of Java 
brought to Europe pickled. 4 

Ma'xcy [of mange] troubled with the mange, ſcabby. 
3 [of nan and hate] one that ; oe mankind, miſan - 
rope. ; . . 
- Ma'nnoop [man-had, Sax.] 1. Virility, not womanhood. Make 
his manhood bow. Dryden. 2. Virility, not childhood, not puerility. 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope. z. Human nature. 


In Chrift was the church of God eſtabliſhed, from whom Chriſt de- 


ſcended as touching his Mavnoop. Ralcigh 4. Courage, bravery, 
reſolution. - Although no man was ſpoken of but he for manhood, he 
was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 

 Maxnoop of Chriff. This term [man or manhood] when ap- 
plied to the doctrine of the incarnation, is uſed in different ſenſes; ac- 
cordingly, as men have eſpouſed different ſchemes upon that head. 
With ſome (for inſtance) it ſignifies a ra7/zonal foul and body ; both 
which they ſuppoſe the Son of God to have aſſumed, and. conſequently 
that in Him incarnate there are /wo diſtin wil Ls, and Two under- 
ſtandings, and thus Two intelligent agents are ſuppoſed to be ſo uni- 
ted, as to conſtitute but owe perſon. ** with 3 who find no 
ſuch doctrine in ſcripture, and think it to be alike inconſiſtent. with the 
truth and reaſon of things, the man or manhood of Chriſt ſignifies a 
human body. Thus Nowatian, Euſebius, St. Irenzus, and even Atha- 
naſius himſelf, not only in his earlieſt tracts, but even after he had 
long embarked. in the Arian controverſy, and many others appear (fo 
far as we can judge from their writings} to have had no notion of Two 
intelligent ſubſtances in the one perſon of Chri/t ; and yet when deſcri- 
bing his incarnation, they do not ſcruple to ſpeak of his aſſuming a 
man, Nor were 1 inconſiſtent with themielves; if meaning (as 


they 


MAN 
they frequently explain it) no more by that man, which he aſſumed, 


than a human body: And indeed, this ſenſe of the word [man] is con- 
firmed by the sCRIPTURE-USE thereof. And the Loxp Gop form- 


ed man [i. e. the human body] of the bust of the ground, and 
breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life.“. Gen. c. ii. v. 7, com- 
pared with P/alm i. v. 3; and Howmzr's Iliad, Lib, I. line 4. Ac- 
cordingly St. Trenæus, who tells us more than once, that this breath 
of life was the human foul [IREN&vus Ed. Grabe, p. 408.] and conſe- 
uently that the nan formed out of the duff, and into whoſe noſtrils 
this ſoul was breathed, was the body : He (I ſay with reference to the 
incarnation) obſerves, © that St. Paul. Nerv uſes the words 
FLESH and BLOOD, partly to expreſs our SaviouR's MAN [uti HOMI- 
EM EJ us //atueret] and partly to eſtabliſh the ſalvation of our fleſh," 
or body] whoſe reſurrection theſe antient heretics deny'd,” p. 420. 
here by our Saviour's MAN, he may intend (what his own expli- 
cation ſhould ſeem to ſuggeſt) no more than our Saviour's body; 
« that man of his (for ſo he expreſſes himſelf again, p. 157) which 
when corrupted [when reduced by death into that ſtate where corrup- 
tion enſues] he confirmed by his own power, and recalled to incor- 
ruption.” Nor does he ſcruple to uſe the ſame phraſeology, when 
ſpeaking of St. Paul himſelf, p. 183, © If the YValentinians (ſays he) 
affirm that THEIR MAN, immediately [upon death] aſcends beyond 
the Creator, and goes to the mother 3 much more might this [aſcent] 
be aſcribed to the AyosTLE's Man” ; for though he is here ſpeaking 
not of the outward man [or body] but of the inward man; yet is 
the citation in point; becauſe it ſhews this author's uſe of the word 
man] ; I mean not always to expreſs the work, but any one PART 
df the compound; and it being a maxim with St. reneus, that we are 


denominated men, prepter SUBSTANTIAM CARNIS, f. e. from our 


relation to a body; he may, by parity of argument (or rather @ for- 
tiori) be ſuppoſed to ifitend that part of the compound [which we call 
the Body] in the places before aſſigned. In which ſenſe, by the way, 
St. JusTiN, whom he frequently copies, had uſed the term [man] 
before him [JusTiN Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 35, and p. 58.) And by 
all fair rules of criticiſm, hit /enſe of the word ſhould be received, 
as beſt agreeing with the «hole firain and tenor of both theſe authors; 
a thing not ſo eaſy to be corrupted, as one [or two] ſingle paſſages. 
See IxcAR NATION and Unity compared, with. CLEMENT. STROMAT, 
Ed. Paris, I. 3. p. 452. OTE 

MANIA, Lat, [ para, of {Ax opac, Gr. to be mad] madnels. 
Max Ac, or Mani acal, adj. [panaxc, Gr. maniacus, Lat.] per- 
taining to, or affected with madneſs, mad to rage. Maniacal lunacies 
uſually conform to the age of the moon. Grew. | 

MANIA Hippecratis [1n 
ſack or bag, in a pyramidal form, for ſtraining liquid things. 
| Manicnee's 1 named of Manes, a Perſian, their bee. 
Manes taught that there are #4wo principles or gods coeternal and in- 
dependent on each other; the one the author of all evi}, and the other 
of all ge; a doctrine which he borrowed (not improbably) from the 
Perfian Magi. 

But Euskglius (who places Manes a little before the times of Dio- 
cleſian) repreſents him, as having borrowed alſo from many of the he- 
reſſes that roſe in the church before him. And I believe, if the rea- 
der will peruſe what we have already ſaid under the word GnosTics, 
he'll find the obſervation hold true. For by comparing that authentic 
letter of Manes, and the account of his doctrine, which St. Epiphanius has 
preſerved, with thoſe extracts that Spanbeim has made both from him 
and other antient writers, it appears that Manes agreed with the old 
gnoſtics, in explaining away a TRUE and PROPER INCARNATION ; 
and when ſearching out the origin of moral evil, he placed it in ſome- 
thing independent of our will and choice; ſomething in the pre- ela- 
+/i/hed nature and conſtitution of things, forced and impaſed upon us. 
« He-feigned (ſays SAX HEIM) that good and il are $UBSTANCES, 
and that in the elements is the sUBSTANCE of the good and evil PRIx- 
CIPLE.” And again, © He affirmed the ab/olute neceſſity of fin”, — 
and no wonder it ſhould be ſo, if founded in nature. And again, 
c that having diſtinguiſhed his e/e# from the audience and common 

' people, he A that in the latter, the sUBSTANCE of fin was not 
manifeſtly purged off, eſpecially in thoſe who entered upon the up- 
tial fate ; for by the way, moſt of the old corrupters of the faith once 
delivered to the /aints, bore hard on matrimony. [See HiE ROM and 
CATAPHRYCIANS Compared]——But to proceed, he maintained yet 
farther, | that the ſouls of his audience were converted into ſouls of 
elect, and that being purged (if I do not miſtake him) com- 
pleatly, after their deceaſe, by the sux, whither they were conveyed 

upon their removal out of the body, they returned to God; from 
whoſe very ſubſtance, by the way, Manes ſuppoſed them to be deri- 
ved; and that other ſouls returned into the bodies of beats, or into 
trees, &c.” And in a word, He conceived this e. of concupiſcence, 
that riſes againſt the /piri#, to be a sUBsTANCE, which cannot admit 
of @ cure; but will be ſeparated from us, and after the great judgment 
is over, ſubſiſt for ever incarcerated in hell,” Spax HEIM Hiſt. Ed. Lug- 
dun. p. 752, 753- I was the more willing to take my account of 

Manes from this writer, as he has ſufficiently approved his orthodoxy, 
and in particular his attachment to that modern ſyſtem of divinity which 
comes the neareſt to the Manicheans. Amongſt whom its firſt founder 
received his education, and not improbably imbibed from thence a 
 teint, from which he was nat compleatly purged by any thing be- 

low. the moon. He left, I confeſs, the party: but not before the 
thirty firft\ year of his age, as appears from his own account; and, 
but for that frong reſemblance which ſome parts of his ſcheme bear to 

Manicheiſm, L would not remind my readers of that remark of the 


poet: 


”_ 


w—— /mbuta recens ſervabit | odorem 

* Tefla din | | 

See. InFRA-CaPsaRtans, and JansEnisM compared. See alſo In- 

QU151T10N, and-read there, When once letting looſe the IurERIAIL 

EDICTs upon them.“ rich Re TT LI 
Man1'cum,' Lat. [ane of wavpa;, Gr. becauſe it makes mad] 

an herb, called alſo dorychnion, a kind of nightſhade. | | 


Manico'rbium, a muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinnet; its 
ſtrings are covered with ſcarlet cloth, to deaden and ſoſten the ſound, 
It is uſed in nunneries by the nuns to learn to play, and not diſturb 


manifiifte, SP. of ma- 


the ſilence of the dormitory. 
Ma'x1FEsT, adj. [manifefte, Fr, manife/to, It. 


taking arms. Addi/en. 


1 Hippocrate's ſleeve; a woollen 


'afo | 
' manna of all is that which 00zes natural 


a very different genus from the aſh, an 


MAN 


nifeflus, Lat.] 1. Apparent, evident, cle "K 
. ot all * like apparent Na pion ot 9 
Detected; with of. Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt re 
To Mair EST, verb act, [manifefter, Fr. mY ſhane, Dryden. 
tere, 2 1 1 908 5 N to declare = wy mani 
apparent, to ſhew plainly. To aſſu dll, to ma} 
fe Hammond. mY "Oy Us wil N 5 
Ma'nirssT, ſubft. [manifefte, Fr. man; 
public proteſtation ; it is 5 me ally cate auen 
You authentic witneſles I brin n 
Of this my naniſeſt, that never more 
This hand ſhall combat on the Crooked 
2. [In trade] a draught of the cargo of the maſter of 3 P. 
ing what is due to him for freight from every perſo 1 flip, lep. 
goods in his hip N u, to hon ih 
ManirEsTA T10N, Fr. I nanifeſtaxione, It. manien. 
nifeftatio, Lat.] the act of . wanifelt, Genen p. of 1 
clear evidence. To know him in thoſe glorious mane; P able, 
ſelf in the works of creation. Ti/l/or. Teal of tg 
Manire'sTIBLE, aj. properly Manie | 
be made manifeſt. This 5 mani} fibl 4 9 A ET 
Brown. © elsa fe, 
MANI ESTV, adv. [of manifeſt] apparently er; | 
We ſee manife/tly that blade are LF pv —- h, Pau, 
Ma'"niFEsTNEss [of manifeſt] plainneſs, clear evidence. 
Manire'sTo, It. [manifefte, Fr. manifeſts, Sp.] an apdys 
lic declaration in writing made by a prince, ſheying 15 15 0 pb. 
any enter prize; the motives that induced him to it, and ker 
which his right and pretenſions are founded. |] Gy 
draw up a manift/?o, ſetting forth the grounds 


Ore. Drydy 


tons in 
fons on 
t Was Propoted to 
and motives of our 


MA NFL D [of many and fold; manix and peolb 

koldig, Dan. ET OE e . Gee 
in number, being of different kinds, multiplied, The nana 1 
friendſhip. Bacon. 1 

Ma'xiror Eo [of many and fold] having many complices 
doubles. And manifolded Thield 1 bound n Ho bs wil pw : 

Ma"niFoLDLY, adv. [of manifold] in a manifold manner The 
were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of that county, Say, © 

Man1'cLions [with gunners] two handles on the back of 2 piece 
of ordnance, caſt after the German form. 

Ma'x1xixn [manneken, Du. maenchen, Ger.) a dwarf a dininatre 
fellow, a little man. This is a dear manikin to you, Si Toby, 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Max1'LLz, or Mex1'LLE [in Africa] one of the principal commo- 
dities carried to thoſe coaſts by the Europeans, w trait with the negroes 
in exchange for ſlaves. It is compoſed of brals rings in the form of 
bracelets, which the natives deck their legs and uns with, But 
the better ſort of them wear the manilles made af flyer and gold, 
but theſe are of their own manufacture. 

Ma'"ninGTREE, a market-town of Eſſex, on a branch of the nver 
Stour, 59 miles from London. 

Ma'niPLE [nanipule, Fr. manipolo, It. manijulus, Lat.) 1. A fot 
of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about the wriſts by Romiſh maß prieſt, 
2. A handful, 3. A company of foot ſoldiers with the Romans, a 
{mall band of ſoldiers. . 

Man1'PULAR, adj. [manipularis, of manipulus, Lit.) relating to a 


| take th: 
not allo 
verſatio: 


4 Ma NN 
well beha 
may palli; 
MANN 
wr dem: 


maniple. | Ma“ 
Mawirvr “T Io, a term uſed in mines, to ſignify the mant of Ware 7 
digging the ſilver. . 9 Mann 
an1'PULUs, Lat. [among apothecaries] an handful of *. en; alſo 


roots, flowers, & c. 7. e. as much as one can take up in the hand, . 
MA'NK1LLER [of man and 4iller] a murderer. To kill mankillr 
man has lawful power. Dryden. 


| Ma'nni 
taſculine. 


Ma 
3 1'ND, Jubi. I mann- cinn, Sax. mand- bin, Dan] the human 0 * 
Ma'xLIxE, adj. [of man and ile] having tie reſemblance of a =_ 


man. A right manlike man. Sidney. lons in the 
| Manor | 
be lord uf 
as a noble 
Wn ſervice: 
Indition « 
+ he origi 
n compaſ; 
ell upon, 
Kult; for 
al rents, 
$ land out 
4 5 as he 
K thoſe or, 
a lands f, 
Fe forfeite, 
1 Or ar 
e Manors 
on trees and plants in Syria, Germany, an i Fire rem 
brian is moſt 1 uſe. & | ike juice ; The whole 
Manna is properly a gum, and is a honey-l mo le 
to a ſolid form, +50 4 but it adheres 10 or brouni 
ers in handling. Its colour is whitiſh, pelo“ n 
it has in taſte the ſweetneſs of ſugar, and with N e 
ders it very agreeable. We are ſupplied wt er 
and Sicily, which is the product of two e Pegg 
of the ſame genus, being both varieties of the * 
of ſummer are free from rain, the leaves, the wn 
both theſe trees exſudate a white honey Juice 1 
what we call manna, forming itſelf as it runs, 3 
ferent quantity into ſmall roundiſh drops, 1 
out of the leaves of theſe trees is all natura! 


nches. I. 
kind, by wounding the — and. of de leav in At 


Ma'NLEss, [of man and 44/1] being without un, unmanned, 


adj. 
A ſtratagem of Es manleſs. Bacon. 8 
3 [of many] — ſtoutneſs, Cigntty, m my 
a N . And thus _ credit and ment jo the kn 
modeſty he has till then been kept in. Locle. | ; 
N adj. [manlig, Su. ae Goth, e . 
enlich, Ger.] becoming a man, manlike, firm, undaunted, Hout, 
rageous. He moves with manly grace. 
MaA'NLY, adv. [of nan] with courage, like * f the expreſſion 
Ma'xxa [ſome derive it of dm jp, what = rive it of 11D, 
uſed by the Iſraelites, when they firſt ſaw it; dt. 15 = aiftintly] a 
a proportion or allowance, of Nan, Syr. he _— for the ſup 
certain delicious food, which God rained from bait | 


na 
after the ſeaſon of collecting the & 


French have another ſort of manna pr 28 tree n 


MAN | 
s ; alled Briancon manna, from the country 
a0 e b 5 black ron or ſloe· trees ſometimes yield a 


3 om the ribs of the leaves, in autumn; but it is in A 


— — 5 There is another ſort called the manna Perſia, 
re 


| ſmall 
Fo in ehr 5 Georgia, and Perſia. The Hebrews, 


ho had been acquainted with the laſt mentioned ſort of _— 
5 they ſound a miraculous food in the deſcrt reſembling it, did no 
_ ook it manna: this was a coujecture the more natural to 
— 0 they ſaw plainly that this deſcended from the heavens in form 
ey = and concreted into the globules in which they og « , 

d the received opinion at that time was, that the orienta oy 
_ formed in the ſame manner ; that it was a dew from the clouds 

n the plant, none 

_— 1 of the ſhrub upon which it was found. 1 . 
however evident, chat this was not of the nature of manna, becau . % 
melted away as the ſun grew hot, whereas 1,anna hardens in tha 


aerial produce, 


anna being an 
5 : ith ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, and the finding as 


covering a tree W 


and dew. Manna is celebrated both by the ancients and moderns, 
as a gentle and mild cathartic. Hill. | | 
Manna Pear, a pear that is ripe in December and January. 
Ma'nnas!, or Ma'nnaTi {about Jamaica] a certain monſtrous 
fiſh, called the ſea-cow, from its reſembling a cow, that brings forth 
her young ones alive, and ſcuckles them with milk from her dugs ; 
he is an amphibiovs animal, lives for the molt part in the water, 
| but feeds on graſs in the fields. | =, 
Ma'xukR | maniere, Fr. mantera, It. mantre, Sp.] 1. Faſhion, way, 
cuſtom, uſage, habit. As the manner of ſome 1s. New Teflament. 
2. Form, method. 3 Certain degree. The bread is in a manner 
common. 1 Samuel. 4. Sort, kind, What manner of men were 
they. Judges. 5. Mien, caſt of the look. 6. Peculiar way, ſome 
| few touches, I have endeavoured to expreſs after your manner. Dry- 
F den, 7. Way, ſort. After a gentle but very powerful manner. At- 
| terbury. 8. Character of the mind. His princes are as much diſtin- 
| guiſhed by their manners, as by their dominions. Hadiſon. 9. In the 
plur. [manieres, Fr.] general way of life, morals, habits. The kinds 
of muſic have moſt operation upon manners, as to make them warlike, 
to make them ſoft. Bacon. 10. In the pur. ceremonies, behaviour, 
ſtudied civility, And ſhall we, in our applications to the great God, 
| take that to be religion, which the common reaſon of mankind will 
not allow to be manners? South. 11. The rules for behaviour, con- 
verſation, Cc. 
E Maxxgz [with muſicians] is a particular way of ſinging or play- 
ing; which is often Expreſſed by ſaying, he has a good manner, 
Manns [with painters, carvers, &c.] a particular habit or mode 
che artiſt has in managing his hand, pencil, inſtrument, &c. thus they 
Hay, the manner of Reuben's, Titian, c. \ : 
. Ma'xNERLINESs [of marnnerly] ceremonious, complaiſance, civi- 
| Out of mannerlineſs and reſpe& to God. Hale. 
F Manxzery, adj. {of manner] ceremonious, civil, courteous, 
well behaved. Not to oppoſe them by whatever manzerly names we 
may palliate the offence, is not modeſty but cowardice. Rogers. 
| Ma'nnerLY, adv. with civility, without rudeneſs. We'll man- 
iy demand thee of thy ſtory. Shakeſpeare. 


Warf. See MaNIKIN. 


ten ; alſo furniſhing it with men. 
Ma“xNISRH, as. [of nan] having the appearance of a man, bold, 
daſculine. A manniſb countenance. Sidney. : 
Ma'nxus, O. L. [wams, Gr.] a nag, an ambling nag, a gennet. 
lence martheof is uied for a horſe- ſtealer, in king Alrecks laws. 
| Mano'METER, or Ma'xoscorE [of fe-, thin, and herbe, mea « 
We, or of e-, Gr.] an inſtrument to meaſure or ſhew the altera- 
Wns in the rarity and denſity of the air. | | 
Ma'xor, or Ma'xnour [of manoir, Fr. of manendo, Lat. becauſe 
be lord uſually reſided there, manerium, low Lat. maner, Armor. }] 
4 a noble ſort of fee antiently granted, partly to tenants for cer. 
bn ſervices, and partly reſerved for the uſe of the lord's family, a 
n{diftion over his tenants for their farms. | 
Ihe original of manors was this: The king antiently granted a cer- 
compaſs of ground to ſome man of merit, for him and his heirs to 
ell upon, and exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that 


oreſſon Kut ; for which the lord performed ſuch ſervices, and paid ſuch an- 
af nm, Þ rents, as were required by the grant. Now the lord parcelling 
ay] 3 > 1nd out to other meaner men, received rent and ſervices of them, 


K ſo as he was tenant to the king, they alſo were tenants to him ; 
it oy prent men and their poſterity have alienated thoſe manſions 
: ands fo you them by their prince, and many for capital offences 
7 forfeited them to the king; and thereby they ſtill remain in the 
u, or are beſtowed again upon others. But whoſoever poſſeſſes 
** manors, the liberty belonging to them is real and predial, and 
Sb remains, though the owners be changed. w 

— —— fee was called a lordſhip, of old a barony, from whence 
* © term court baron, which is always an appendant to the ma- 


mau at this time, ſignifies rather the juriſdiction or royalty incor. 
N 2 Gap the land or Le; for a man may have a ec. pA pe 
a 1 and intereſt of a court baron, with the perquiſites be 
. der ee — perſon, or others, have every dot of the 
| a mankill 
dirt. be was not Kayne the mangueller, en 
ANSE [ 


t to 1 La) a parſonage or vicarage-houſe for the incum- 
1 4 market town of Nottinghamſhire, 1 36 miles from 


Nude an [of u, Sax. ] a manſlayer, 


(manfo, Lat.] An abiding or d i abod 

A 5 : elli hag 1 i 

ſome king Dould, build his . Too ao houls 4 12 
y * er. 2. ö 


Reſidence, abode. And in one 


prickly ſhrub, about four or five feet high, 


ſuppoſing, in thoſe early times, that it 


is but lately that the world were convinced of the miſtake of 
apr $f gots. by an experiment being made by 


much manna on it afterwards, as on thoſe which are open to the air 


over the reſt of the dreſs. 
Ma"nnikxin, /ub/. [of man and klein, Ger. little] a little man, a 


Ma'nninG @ Ship, is a term uſed when a ſhip is to ſhew all her 


but one of a gen- 


y the model . This 


MAN 

ave their manſions keep. Denham. 3. The ſeat of the bleſſed in 

eaven. 

Manston [in law] the lord of a manor's chief dwelling-houſe 
within his fee; otherwiſe called the capital meſſuage. x 

MansLau'cuTER [man-olzhre, or plzza, of plagan, Sax. to 
ſlay, or ſchlachten, Ger, to ſlaughter or butcher] the killing of a man 
without malice prepenſe, whether in a rencounter or careleſsly, and 
difters both from murder and chance-medly, in that they both import 
a preſent intent to kill. This offence is felony by the law ; but al- 
lowed the benefit of the clergy for the firſt time; but the convict for- 
feits his goods and chattels., 

MansLavu'cHTER [of nan and laughter] 1. Murder, deſtruction 
of the human ſpecies, Open manſlaughter and bold bawdery. Aſcham. 
2. [In law] the act of killing a man, not wholly witkout fault, tho 
without prepenſe malice. 

MA'NsLAYER [of man and /ay ; manplaga, Sax. ] one who kills a 
man, a murderer. Cities for refuge for the man/layer. Numbers. 

MansueFa'cT10N, Lat. the act of taming or making gentle. 

Mansu'tTE [manſuete, Fr. manſueto, It, of manſuetus, Lat.] quiet, 
tame, meek, gentle, not ferocious, not wild. Domeſtic and nan ſuete 
birds. Ray. | 

Mansv'erupe, Fr. [manſuetudine, It. of manſyetudo, Lat.] meek- 
neſs, mildneſs, tameneſs. Given to manſuetude. Herbert. 

Ma'xsus [in ancient deeds] a farm; munſus any marn/um are alſo 
uſed for meſſuagium, a meſſuage and dwelling houſe. 

Ma'nsura [in dooms-day-book] the manſions or dwelling-places 
of the country- people. 

ManTE”a [in old records] a mantle, cloak, or long robe. 

Ma'NTEL, abi. O. Fr. work raiſed before a chimney to conceal 
it ; whence the name which originally ſignifies a cloak. 

Ma'"NTELET, Fr: 1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 2. A ſhort 
purple mantle worn by biſhops in France, over their rochet, on ſome 
ſpecial occaſions. : 

Ma"nTELETs [with military men] are great planks of wood, in 
height about five feet, and in thickneſs three inches, which are uſed 
at ſiezes to cover the men from the enemies fire; being puſhed for- 
ward on ſmall trunks. | 

MaxrzLLE“, Fr. [in heraldry] is when the two upper ends of a ſhield 
are cut off by lines drawn from the upper edge of the thield to that 
part of the ſides, where the chief line ſhould part it, ſo forming a tri- 
angle of a difterent colour or metal from the ſhield, as if a mantle 
were thrown over it, and the ends drawn back. 

Ma'nTICE [Harrixn, Gr.] divination or foretelling things to come. 

ManT1cER, Aab. [of man and tiger] a large monkey or baboon. 
The glaring cat-a-mountain and the man-mimicking mantiger. Ar- 
bathnot and Pope. 

Ma'xTLE [manxel, Sax. mantel, Du. Ger. and Su. manteau, Fr. 
manto, It. manta, Sp.] is the ſame in Engliſh as mante/le, Fr. and tho? 
manteau, with us, Wies a long robe; yet it was a military habit, 
uſed in ancient times by great commanders in the field, as well to ma- 
nifeſt their high places, as alſo (being caſt over their armour) to repel 
the extremity of wet, cold and heat, and withal, to preſerve their ar- 
mour from ruſt, and ſo preſerve its glittering luſtre. See ManTer. 

MaxTLE {mantell, Wel. of mantilium, Lat. wentel, Sax. manteau, 
Fr.] a garment to be worn over the ſhoulders, a fort of cloak thrown 

Clothed with mantle; of water-green ſattin. 
Bacon. | 
- 1 verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cloke, to cover, to 
uiſe. 
o Mar E, verb neut. [the original of the ſignification of this 
word is not plain. Skinner conſiders it as relative to the expanſion of 
a mantle; as, the hawk mantleth, ſhe ſpreads her wings like a mantle] 


1. To ſparkle, to flower, to ſmile like drink, to gather any thing on 


the ſurface, to froth. It drinketh freſh, flowereth and mantleth ex- 


_ ceedingly. Bacon. 2. To ferment or be in ſprightly agitation. When 


mantling blood flow'd in his lovely cheeks. Smith, 3. [With falco- 
ners] to diſplay ; as, the hawk mantles, i. e. ſpreads her wings after 
her legs. 4. To joy, to revel. Spenſer. 5. To be expanded, to 
ſpread with luxuriance. The mantling vine. Milton, | 

ManTLe Tree \manteau, Fr. mantel, O. Fr.] a piece of timber laid 
=o the head of a chimney. China on the mantel tree or cabinet. 

wift. | 

Ma'"nTLinGs [in heraldry] as now repreſented about ſhields, are 
a ſort of flouriſhings : However, they are always ſuppoſed in blazon to 
be doubled; that is, lined throughout with ſome part of the furs. 
French heralds ſay, that theſe mantlings or mantles, were originally ſhort 
coverings, that commanders wore over their helmets, to defend their 
head from the weather; and that coming away from battle, they 
wore them hanging about them in a ragged manner, cauſed by the 
many cuts that they had received on their heads; and therefore the 
more hack'd they were, the more honourable they were accounted z 
and that in proceſs of time they were by degrees made deeper, and ſo 
from the 3 to hang down below the whole ſhield, and were 
adorned either according to the honour of the bearer, or fancy of the 


_ painter, 


Ma'xnTua, or Ma'nTos [prob. ſo called from nanteau, Fr. a man- 
tle] a looſe gown worn by women, an upper garment. Lappets, ruf- 
fles and mantua 5. Swift. 0 

MA'NTUAMAKER 2 mantua and maker] 
for women. 

ManTvu'sna [among the Romans] a goddeſs who was ſuppoſed to 
oblige wives to ſtay at home. | 

A'NUAL, adj. [manuel, Fr. manual, It. manual, Sp. of manualis, 


one who makes gowns 


Lat.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or performed by the hand. The aſſiſtance 


of manual operation. Dryden. 2. Uſed by the hand. To procure- 


ſome declaration under his Majeſty's fign manual. Clarendon. 


: Marys a Operation [of manus, Lat.] any thing done or performed | 
y the hand. | 95 
: * Manvar, the figning of à deed or writing under hand and 


: 


| Mana. Goods ſuch whereof preſent profit may be made, — 
Manual, /ubf. a ſmall book, ſuch as may be carried in the hand. 
is manual of laws tiled the Confeſſor's laws, Hale. 


Manva'Lia 


MAP 


Manua't1a Benefitia, Lat. [in old records] the daily diſtributions | 
or portions of meat and drink, allotted to the canons and other mem- 
bers of cathedral and collegiate churches, for their preſent ſuſtenance. 
Manvua'Lts Obedientia, Lat. ſworn obedience, or ſubjection upon 


=. * 


Ma'nuaLtsr [of manual} a handicrafts man, or artificer. 
Manv'BlaL, adj, [manubialis, from manubiz, Lat.] pertaining to 
ſpoil or booty taken in war, 
_ Manv'sizx, Lat. the ſpoils taken in war, or the money made of 
the booty taken from the enemy. | 
Manv'sr1vum, fabi. Lat. a handle. The ſucker move eaſily enough 
up and down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium. Boyle. 
 Manvca'eTi1on | in law] a writ that lies for a man, who being ta- 
ken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail for his appear- 
ance, is refuſed to be admitted thereto by the ſheriff, or any other 
perſon having power to let to mainprize. . | 
Max uA F Toks, thoſe who ſtand ſurety or bail for others. 
Manupvu'cTion [manududto, Ly the act of leading by the hand, 
uidance by the hand. No open track or conſtant manuduction in this 
byrinth. Brown, 
Manupvu'cTor, Lat. one who leads by the hand. | 
'Ma'nveL [in law] a thing whereof preſent profit may be made. See 
ManuaL. „ | | 
Manura'cTuRE, Fr. [manifattura, It. manufatura, Sp. of manus 
a hand, and Factura, a making, of facio, Lat. to make] 1. The act 
or practice of making any piece of workmanſhip. 2. Handy work, 
or any commodity made by the hand, or things made from the natu- 
ral product of a country, as woollen cloths, bayze, ſtuffs, hats, &c. 
of wool, linen cloth, of flax, &c. 3. The place where the work 1s 
carried on. | 
To Manvra'cTuRE [manu-facio, Lat. manifacturer, Fr.] to make 
or work up, to form by art, labour or workmanſhip. | | 
MaxvracrukkR [manufa@uricr, Fr. manufafturus, Lat.] one 
who works up any commodity, an artificer, a work man. Artificers, 
and the manufacturers of various kinds. Watts, 
To Max ulis, verb act. | manumiſſum, ſup. of manumitto, Lat.] to 
ſet free, to diſmiſs from ſlavery. Certain manumi/ed ſlaves. Knolles. 
Manum1'ss10n, Fr. [manumiſ/io, of manus, hand, and mitto, Lat. to 
ſend] the act of enfranchizing or ſetting a ſlave or bond-man free; 
which in former times was performed before a magiſtrate with divers 
ceremonies. Slaves wore iron rings until their manumifſion. Brown. 
Manumr'ss10n Expreſſed {in law] is when the lord makes a deed 
to his villain, to franchiſe him by the word manumittere. 
Manum1ss10Nn Jmplyed [in law] is when the lord makes an obliga- 
tion for paymeet of money to his bond-man at a certain day ; or — 
him when he might enter without ſuit, or grants him an annuity, &c. 
To M'anumir, verb ad. [manumitto, Lat.] to enfranchiſe or make 
a bond-man free, to releaſe from ſlavery. Help to manumit and re- 
leaſe him from thoſe ſervile drudgeries to vice. Gow. of the Tong ne. 
Manu'RABLE, aj. [of manure] capable of cultivation. The ma- 
#urable lands in every manor. Hale. | | 
Manu'rance [of manure] agriculture, cultivation. They being 
kept from manurance. Spenſer. 
Manu're [from thE verb] dung, marl, &:. uſed by huſbandmen 
for inriching and fattening the ſoil. Mud makes an extraordinar 
gwanure for land that is ſandy. Mortimer. 
To Maxv'RE, verb ad. [of manouvrer, Fr.] 1. To till the ground, 
to labour the earth by the hand, to enrich the ſoil by dung, Sc. 
Shells reduced by the agitation of the ſea to powder, are uſed for the 
manuring of land. Woodward. 2. To cultivate with manual labour, 
Manu'REMENT ot manure] cultivation, improvement. The ma- 
nurement of wits is like that of foils. Wotton. | 
Manv'rer [of manure] he who manures or cultivates land, a huſ- 
bandman. - | ; 
Ma'xvs [in law] an oath; alſo the perſon who took it; a compur- 
ator. | 
6 Ma'xuscrIPT [manuſcript, Fr. manoſcretto, It. nanuſcrito, Sp. of 
manuſcriptum, Lat.] a book or copy written with the hand, in oppoſi- 
tion to a printed copy. A collection of rare anuſcripts / 
written in Arabic. Wotton, | CE „ 
Manus pa“sr us, Lat. [in law] a domeſtic or houſhold ſervant. 
MunuTENE'NTIA, a Writ uſed in the caſe of maintenance. 
 MAa'xworTH {in old law] the price or value of a man's head; 
every man, according to his degree, being rated at a certain price, in 
conformity to which, ſatisfaction in old time was made to his lord, if 
any one killed him. | 1 
 Ma'ny [menig, mani, mani, or mænig, Sax. mange, Dan. maen- 
ga, Su. monag, Goth. menigh, Du. mennig, L. Ger. manch, H. Ger. 
This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its frequent uſe, being 
written with twenty variations, mænegeo, mæne go, mænigeo, 
mzn1zo, mænizu, mænio, mæniu, mænygeo, mane geo, manizu, 
manige, mani go, mene geo, mene go, mene gu, menigeo, menizo, 
menizu, menio, meniu] 1. A company, a multitude, people, a 
great number. The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or dri- 
ven. South, 2. Many, when it is uſed before a noun ſingular, ſeems 
to be a ſubſtantive : But tho' this phraſeology be ſometimes uſed, it is 
not analogons nor elegant. Many a child, Locke. 3. Many is much 
uſed in compoſition. - MO Wits 4 ; | 
Ma'nycoLOYRED, adj. [of many and colour] having many colours. 
Many-colour'd meſſenger. Shakeſpeare. = | | 
 Ma'nycornereD [of many and corner] having many corners or 
angles, multangular, polygonal. Dryden. ED 
Ma'nvy-FEET, the fiſh pourcountrel. | 
MaxYEADED [of many and head] having many heads, A; po- 
pular licence is the many headed tyranny. Sidney. t 
"ManvLa'nGUAGED. [of many and language] having many languages, 
And many/anguag'd nations has ſurvey'd. Pope. 
" Mx'nyyreoPLED [of many and people] numerouſly populous. He 
from the manypeopled dry flies. Sandys., 1 
MA NvTrrurs, an adverbial phraſe. Often 
times taken out of the ſcxipture. Adar. 
Mar [napa, Sp. of majpa, Lat.] a plain figure, repreſenting the 
ſeveral parts of the ſurface of the earth, according to the laws of per- 
ſpective, or it is a projection of the furface of the globe, or a part 


\ 


» frequently. Many- 


o 


| thereof. 


to damage: obſolete, 


in queſt of plunder, forage, &c. 


of pits or quarries.- It is uſed in Ratues and elegant buildings, capabl 


thereof in plano, deſeribing the ſeveral countries, 

with the ſituation of cities, woods, hills, e. 

many maps for explaining the ancient geography. 44; 
Univerſal Mars, are ſuch as exhibit the . fue 15 

or the two hemiſpheress. | * of the ear, 
Particular Mays, are ſuch as exhibit ſome particular part 0 


/ 


lands, ſeas, river. 
COINS are like 0 


| region 
To May, verb adt. [from the | 
in a map. Near to the place wher 
mapp d it right. Shakeſpeare. 
Marra'R Ius, Lat. [of mappa, Lat. a handkerchief 
the Romans, who in the games of the circus and gl 
ſignal for their beginning, by throwing an handker 
before received for that purpoſe of the emperor. 
Ma'ers [mapul, Sax. ] a ſort of tree. The maple tree 
or angular leaves; the ſeeds grow two together in hard- uin 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of it, of which the greater 
called the ſycamore tree. 'The common maple is a 
hedgerows. Miller. | 
Ma'reery, ſubſt. [o 
mer. | 
To Mak, verb act. [amyppan, Sax.] to 
To the marring and 


ſubſt.] to delineate, 


to ſet e 
e they ſhould meet, ſet Gown 


it Pilanio hays 


adiatort, gave the 


chief that he lad 


a igel 
ged Veliels, 
maple is fa 
tree frequent i 


f map] the art of planning or deſigning. Zip. 


fo 
learning. Aſcham. | eee 
MaRANA “SIN [ZI/WIR DD, Heb. and 8 
a name given by the Sidonians to Jupiter. 
 Marana'Tha [NDR JMD, Syr. 2. e. the lord comes, or the lord; 
come] the higheſt degree of excommunication. It was a form of he 
denouncing or anathematizing among the Jews. St. Paul pode 
If any love not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be anathema ns 
thema, which is as much as to ſay, mayeſt thou be devoted to the 
greateſt of evils, and to tlie utmoſt ſeverity of God's judgment; n; 
the Lord come quickly to take vengeance of thy crimes, Cri 
Mara'smus [waparues, from pazen, Gr.] a fever which wilt 
the body by degrees, a conſumption in which perſons waſte much of 
their ſubſtance. Quincy. A maraſmus imports a conſumptivn follow. 
ing a fever; a conſumption or withering ot the body, iy aon of 3 
natural extinction of the native heat, and an extennatich «f the body, 
cauſed through an immoderate heat. Harvey, Bruno callsit * the 
higheſt degree of an 427 hy.” 
Ma'raTHRuUM, Lat. [papeJgor, Gr.] garden fennel. 
MaRa'UDER [maraudeur, Fr.] a ſoldier that ranges for booty, 
MaRa'upinG, part. adj. [maraxde, Fr.] ranging about 25 {oldier; 


Jr. i. e. the lod of men] 


Marave'p1s, a Spanith coin, 34 of which amount but to a m, 
which is about 64. Engliſh money. | | 
Max BLE, ſubPt. wege Lat. marbre, Fr. marms, It. mormal, Sp. 
mormor, Port.] 1. A fort of ſtone extremely hard,firm and ſo id, dug out 


of a bright poliſh, and a ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 2. Lite 
balls of marble with which children play. 3. A ſtone remurkaot for 
the ſculpture or inſcription ; as, the Oxford marb/.. 


MaRBLE, adj. 1. Made of marble. 2. Variegatedor red like mar- to paint 
ble. Marble colours. Sidney. = Ing upon 
To Max BLE, verb act. [marbrer, Fr.] to paint or fan in color ſoms and 
in imitation of marble, to vein or varicgate like malle. Vc) well Marc 
fleeked marble paper. Boyle. : CE | forward « 
MARBLEHEARTED [of marble and heart] cruel, infendible, hard- a long ar 
hearted. Ingratitude, thou marb/ehearted friend. Sd Cu. 7 he long 
MA'RBLING of Books, part. aj. [in book-binding] the pin 15 aborious 
them with colours on the outſide, and working them wich a penal n 4. Signal, 
imitation of marble, fl? ; To M. 
MAN ASI1TE [marcaſita, Sp. marcaſſita, It. marcaſſite, Fr. 0 s _ vary 
a metallic mineral ſtone, hard and brittle, partaking of the pany he rg 
colour of the metal it is mixed with. The term apron ut 5 in: 
very improperly uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others 3 15 whe 
the more accurate writers however always exprels a my” ſhe- 3 a 
from either, ſulphureous and metallic. There are three 5 = ag b 
cies of it ; one of a bright gold colour, another of a bright , ac M 48alr 
a third of a dead white. The ſilvery one ſeems to be pay l cnt in reef, SCH 
by the writers on the materia medica. Marcaſite is Ve! Fer more 3 IM © 
the mines of Cornwal, where the workmen call it . 1 bebe cons <6 
ſo in Germany, where they extract vitriol and fulph - - of minerals Private 2am 
which it contains a quantity of arſenic Hil. I * fame fort 0 men at 3 
give the name pyrites and marcaſites indifferently to 1:16s, or thoſe their own 
body. I reſtrain the name of pyrites wholly to the no 5 js pan ies. Dao bes 
that are found lodged in ſtrata that are ſeparate [ 7 1 od in the per a's fig 
of the matter that either conſtitutes the ſtratum or f bab borders, at 
pendicular fiſſures. Woodward. 0 or like a mae and Wales 
Maxkcast'Tical [of marcaſite] pertaining © £2 | Upon the bor 
ſite. 7 te ARCHE 


Maxca'ss1n, Fr. [in heraldry] is tit 


old, not only in ſize, which may not 
tail hangs down ; whereas that of an 0 
in a ring, with only the end hanging: 
e of Proud [of _ - of 
trine and opinions of the Marcellians, ge hypollals. 
errors of Slbellius : the Marcellians did not e ho en eldat 
Euſebius of Czſarea, who wrote, at the requeſt — unden, * 
Conflantinople, A. C. 336, in which Marcellus W ind i adh 
tation of his errors, {ays, „that MaxcEIL U. Red to g 
doctrine of Sabe/lius ; but that in fact he was dete tial exiſtence) 
hypoſtafis [or diſtinct, real, 2 1 is &17+ 
cr de Eccle/. T heolog. e 5 W 
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MONARCHIC 


GOTTEN God, 
inal or firſt-Cauſe, and [but] oNE MY # 
e Son himſelf conſeſſes the Far 


MAR 

e apoſtle affirms) is Go.“ But thou ſtill feareſt 
in, zen dean by on the Father and Son to be two [divine] 
e we ſhould be obliged to admit of Two Gops.” To which 
plies, that this conſequence does not follow): Oude yap i- 
N oh yr HONOUR ; nor both znoriginazed, and unbegot- 
fo] —_— 4 d eden and unoriginated; 7he other begotten and 
Joke the Father for its original; FOR WHICH CAUSE, the Sox HIM- 
&Le teaches us that the Father is alſo nis Gov, by ſaying, I aſcend 
| Father and your Father, to MY God and Your Gop, Gop 
FD ee is therefore declared to be the Gop even of the SON 

a1MsELF 3 and as ſuch but onE Gop is preached by the cauRcn. 
Lib. IV. cap. 7. And in truth that Euſebius in all this delivered 
(what the zitle of his book profelt) the doctrine of the primitive church, 
appears ſtill further from that cloud of witneſſes which the reader will 
id collected under the words FIRST-CAuszE, DirhkEisu, Co-oR bi- 
nation, GHosT, ESSENCE, Sc. And by the way, that EusEB1US is 
here ſpeaking of Cur15sT, conſidered in his higheſt capacity, is manifeſt, | 
not only from the whole context and from very point in debate : but 
alſo as it is agreeable to what himſelf frequently avows in other places; 
and in particular when commenting on thoſe words, the Lorp rained 
from % Loxb FIRE and brimſtone; * this ſcripture (ſays he) plainly 
declares a ſecond perſon, whom it teaches us to have been encharged 

from a GREATER With this work of puniſhing the _— But tho 

we [we Chriſtians] 'openly [or without diſguiſe} con 

aM e obig em apPorepwr Xpuprida YJeohoyinus ; EvotCws Os T1 Tac 


ypupeda, &c, i. e. yet we do not apply SIMILAR [or /ike] ASCRIPTIONS | 


or DIVINITY to both; but moſt p;0/y obſerve the taxis ; [i. e. Grada- 
tion and order] as having been taught that the sUrREME, FaTnER and 
Gov and Lox, is the Lord and God even of the ſecond Lord; and the 
lau [or word] of God, the ſecond Lord, is indeed Lord of thoſe ac are 


ings] not ſo of his O RAT ER. For God the wword is not Lord of the 
FarkERx, nor God over the FaTHER ; but His image, and word, and 
wiſdom and power 3 and is ſovereign Lord and God of thoſe who are 
2 him. [See Genes1s.) Whereas the FaTa is both Father, and 
ord and God over the Son : and thus all things are fairly reduced to 
ONE ORIGINAL ; and ouR doctrine of divinity, which is accoRDIiNG 
TO GODLINESS, is reſolved into one GOD. Euſeb. Demonſt. Ewang. 
Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 146. See ELcesaiT®, Homoustans, and Mo- 
NARCHY OF THE Gennes; compared with the words HreosTas1s, 
Ox, MacepoNians, and MEDIaTOR. . 
Marce'scenT [marceſens, Lat.] growing withered, fading. 
Makck'ssisLE | marce/ibilis, Lat.] eaſy to wither or fade away. 
Ma'xcRAVR, a German dignity equal to our marqueſs: tho? the 
marcgraves in Germany are ſovereign princes, as was the father of 
the late queen Caroline, or appennaged ſons of ſovereign princes, as 
are the brothers of the late king of Pruſſia. | 
Magen (of the God Mars, to whom it was dedicated] now reck- 
oned with us the third month in the year; heretofore it was the firſt, 
and is ſtill, reckoned ſo in ſome eccleſiaſtical computations; the year 
of our Lord beginning on the 25th day of March. The ancients uſed 
to paint March tawny, with a fierce aſpect, a helmet on his head, lean- 
ing upon a ſpade, holding Aries in his right hand, and almond bloſ- 
ſoms and cions in his left, and a baſket of garden ſeeds on his arm. 
Marxcn [marcbe, Fr. marcia, It. marcha, Sp.] 1. The act of going 
forward of an army, movement, journey of ſoldiers. Harraſſed with 
along and weariſome march. Bacon, 2. Grave and ſolemn walk. 
The long majeſtic march and energy divine. Pope. 3. Deliberate or 
laborious walk. A very troubleſome march to gain the top. Addiſon. 
4. Signals to move. The drums preſently ſtriking up a march. Knolles. 
To Marcn, verb neut. [marcher, Fr. marciare, It. merchare, Sp. 
from varicare. Menage ; from Mars. Junius] 1. To go, to ſet for- 
ward in military form. He marched in battle array. Judith. 2. To 
walk in a grave, deliberate or ſtately manner. By humbleneſs to 
creep — 5 pride he could not march. Sidney. 
Io Maxrcn, verb act. 1. To put in military movement. Cyrus 
marching his army. Boyle. 2. To bring in regular proceſſion. March 
tem again in fair array. Prior. | 
Ma'xcuers, or Lord Ma'xcners, plur. of marcher [marcheur, Fr.] 
preſident of the marches or borders; thoſe noblemen, who in an- 
cient times inhabited near the borders of Wales and Scotland, and ſe- 
cured the marches and bounds of them, ruling like petty kings by their 
private laws. Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the Welſh- 
men at their own charge; the Iands which they gained they held to 
their own uſe : They were called /ords marchers, and had royal liber- 
ties. Davies. | 
Ma'xchEs, without a ſing. [marcu, Goth. meanc, Sax. marche, Fr.] 
ders, confines, particularly the limits or bounds between England 
| and Wales, and England and Scotland. To keep continual guards 
upon che borders and marches round them. Dawies. | 
f Ma'xchET [in the Britiſh tongue, ewaber merched, . e. the maid's 
ee] a cuſtom retained in Caermarthenſhire, and the manor of Denever, 
at every tenant, when he marries his daughter, pays 13s. to the 
lord, „See MarqueTTE. TE 
Ma RCHIONESS feminine, formed by adding the Engliſh female 
nation to the Lat. march:o, 3 Fr. marcheſa, It. margquexa, 
p. and Fort. narebiongſſa, of marchzo, Lat.] the wife of a marquis. 
om a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioneſs, and from a 
herbs à queen. Clarendon. | 
de nai, Fr. . Ze Tt, err a fr 
M Reid [ wy 2: , . 5 
War cane d. Lr cidus, Lat. pining] faded, withered, lean. The 
3.8 — 1 8 upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes 
3 [fo called from their firſt founder Marcion; who 
ing Gocke wh * Grabe] cotemporary with Juſtin Martyr ; and be- 
ſation and that af e ſuppoſed inconſiſtency between the Moſaic diſpen- 
times) that k Kok Lapin did _ _ 2828 a thoſe 
Juſt, . 0 erent independent 8 ; the one 
to din, Aan geo The doctrine of the cross was alſo an offence 
tie body; DN he aſcribed to our Lord not a real, but phantaſ. 
St. renew; — other coinages of his fruitful brain; all which 


ſes and refutes at large in his firſt book againſt here- 


For we do not define them [7. e. the e hypofta- 


eſs TWO LORDS; 


under him, [meaning the whole Hſtem of material and immaterial be- 


MAR 


ſies, c. 29; and book 4th, c. 21—27, and book 4th, c. 57. Above 
all conſult Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 268, & 220. In the fil of which 
places, he ſhews that ju//ice and goodneſs are not ſuch incompatible at- 
tributes, as to require 749 diſtinct ſubjects in which to reſide ; and adds, 
* that the God, which we Chri/tians worſhip, ſalvat quos eporter, 
quos debet ſalvare, &c. i. e. ſaves thoſe whom he ozght to ſave, and 
Judges thoſe who are worTay of jupcmenTt.” &c. How different 
a ſtile is this from ſome modern conceptions of the divine 8 
and GRACE | But in the latter place, when conſidering how muc 
this heretical ſcheme derogates from the honour of the ov God and 
FaTHER of all; partly as it ſubverts his Monarcay and partly as it is 
no leſs injurious to his moral attributes, and government, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf in yet fronger terms; © the Ebionites (ſays he) who 
denied the doctrine of our Logp's pre-exiſtent ſtate, and affirmed him 
to be the ſon of Joſeph and Mary, may from St. Mattheav, the only 
goſpel which they uſe, be convinced not to hint rightly concerning 
the Lord. But Marcion, after all the defalcations which he has made 
from St, Luke, is (from what of that goſpel he ſtill retains) ſhewn [or 
prov'd] to be a b/aſphemer againſt the onLY-Ex15TING Gop.” 

You ſee what judgment this truly apoſtolic writer paſſed on doctrines 
injurious to Gop THE FaTHER ; nor was he ſingular in this; St. Juin 
led him the way; and St. Cyprian, in his tract de Hereticis Baptizan- 
dis, if poſſible, exceeds them both by a ſtrength of Hyle on this occa- 
ſion; which, it could be wiſh'd they, who expreſs io great a venera- 
tion for his writings, would ſeriouſly conſider, Cyprian ed Era/m. 
p. 321, 322, 323, 329. In the laſt of which places, it appears (both 
from the immediate context, and all theſe paſlages collated) that the 
true reading is, Ubi blaſphematur in Parzem, & Dowmixum Devi 
CHHIsT1.” See GNosTics, FigsT-Cau/e, Manes [or Manicheijm] 
PnEUMATOMACHI1, and PRIMITIVE Chriſtianity, compared. 
| Ma'rciTEs [ſo called of Marcus, who conferr'd the prieſthood and 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments on women] a ſect of heretics in the 
ſecond century, who called themſelves perfecti, and made a profeſſion 
of doing every thing with a great deal of liberty and without fear. 

Ma'xcor [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, the ſame as maraſmus* 
leanneſs, the ſtate of withering, waſte of fleſh. The extenuation and 
marcor in others. Brown. | | | 

Magrco'ss1axs [ſo called of one Marcus, an Egyptian, who was 
alſo reputed a magician] an ancient ſect of heretics, a branch of the 
Gnoſtics. They had a great number of apocryphal books, which 
they held for canonical ; out of theſe they picked ſeveral idle fables 
concerning the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off for true 
hiſtories. Many of theſe fables are ſtill in credit among the Greek 
monks. | | | 

Mare [mzne, Sax. maer, Su. mar, Celt.] 1. The female of a 
horſe. By ſubſtituting mares produc'd on earth. Dryden. 2. [From 
mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined by the nations of the north to 
torment ſleepers] a kind of torpor or ſtagnation which ſeems to preſs 
the ſtomach with a weight, the night hag. The incubus or mare in 


the ſtomach. Bacon. 


To Cry the MARE {in Herefordſhire] a ſport in harveſt, when the 
reapers tie the tops of the laſt blades of corn together, and then ſtand- 
ing at ſome diſtance throw their ſickles at it, and he who cuts the knot 
gains the prize, and is rewarded with acclamations and good cheer. 

Ma'sesCHaL [mare/chal, Fr. derived by Junius from mare, the fe- 
male of an horſe] a chief commander of an army. See MARSHAL. 

MaRESCHAL de Camp [in France] the ſame as a major general with 
us; an officer whoſe poſt is next to that of the e ee 

Max Fo'r10, a noted ſtatue in the city of Rome, ſtanding oppoſite 
to Paſquin, on which anſwers are put to thoſe ſatirical queſtions that 
are put or affixed on Paſquin's ſtatue. x7 

Ma"rGarITE [marguerite, Fr. margarita, Lat.] a pearl. Silver is 
the ſecond metal and ſignifies purity ; among the planets it holdeth 
with luna, among precious ſtones, with the margarite or pearl. Peacham. 

. Ma'xGarITEs, /ub/t. an herb. Ainſworth, 

MaRGARITI'FEROUS [margaretifer, Lat.] producing pearls, 

Mako, or Ma'rGin [marge, Fr. margine, It. margen, Sp. of 
margo, Lat.] 1. The brink or bank of any water, the edge, the verge. 
2. The blank ſpace about the edges of a page of a book, either printed 
or written, 1 he margins of our bibles. Hammond. He knows in 
law nor text nor margent. Swift, 3. The edge of a wound or ſore. 
The evenneſs of its margin. Sharp. 

MA'RGINAL, adj. Fr. (marginalis, Lat. marginale, It.] pertaining to 
or written in the margin. A marginal gloſs. Hooker. A marginal 
ſtar, Watts. 

Maxin AT ED, or Maxin -D [marginatus, Lat.] having a mar- 
gin or margent. 

Ma, xc, Lat. [in botanic writers] the edge of a plant. 

_ Ma'xcrave [of mark and gratf, Ger.] a title of ſovereignty in 
Germany, in its original import keeper of the marches or borders. 

Ma'r1GoOLD | maratilla, Sp. maravilha, Port. of Mary and gold] 
a yellow flower, devoted, I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. Jehbnſn. The 
marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower, the petals moſtly are crena- 
ted, the ſeeds crooked and rough ; thoſe which are uppermoſt, long, 
and thoſe within, ſhort : The leaves are long, entire, and for the moſt 

part ſucculent. Miller. | 

To Ma'rINaTE, verb act. [marmer, Fr,] to ſalt fiſh, and then pre- 
ſerve them in oil and vinegar, 

| Mar1'Ng, 44, [marin, Fr. marino, It. and Sp. of marinus, Lat.] 
belonging to the ſea. 

Marine, /ubft. Fr. [marina, It.] 1. Sea-affairs. Oneſicrates his 
intendant general of marine. Arbuthnot, 2. A ſoldier who ſerves on 
board of thip, and generally employed in deſcents upon the land. 

MARINE'LLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb . or great ſet- 
wall. 5 | 

Ma'rINER [marinier, Fr. marinaro, It. marinero, Sp. marinhduro, 
Port. from mare, Lat. the fea] a ſailor or ſeaman. Your mariners are 
muliteers. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Ma'rjoRam [marjolaine, Fr. marjorana, It. manjarona, Port. of mar- 
Jorana, Lat.] a pot-herb, a fragrant plant of many kinds; the baſtard 
kind only grows here. 

' Mar1'sca [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling or bliſter in the fundament, 

Mari'scum, or Mar1'scus, Lat. [in doomiday-book] a fenny or 
marſhy ground. 17 | 


Ma'zi5n, 


cy of notice. A place of great and good zar and 


Ma'x1isH, aht. [marats, Fr. menye, Sax. maerſche, Du.] a bog, 
a fen, a ſwamp, a marſh, a moraſs, a moor. They turned again to 


the mariſb of Jordan. 1 Maccalees. | 
Maalsu, a. boggy, fenny, mooriſh, ſwampy. Marif and un- 


- Wholeſome grounds. Bacon. 


Marira"c10 Foriefade [in old records] forfeiture of marriage; A 
writ which lay for the lord, againſt his ward or tenant, by knights ſer- 
vice, who was under age; who when his lord offered him a convenient 
marriage, refuſed it, and married another perſon without his lord's 
conſent. | | 

MakriTa'cio Amifo per Defaultem, a writ for the tenant in frank 
marriage, to recover lands, &c out of which he is kept by another. 

MariTa'61um [in law] 1. Wedlock, lawful joining together of 
man and wife. 2. The right of beſtowing a widow in marriage. 3. 
Lands given in marriage. 4. The dower or portion received with a 
wife. | 
MaziTacrun Liberum, frank-marriage was where a baron, knight, 
or freeholder granted ſuch a part of his eſtate with a daughter, to her 
huſband and the heirs of his body, without any homage or ſervice. 

, MariTa'cGium Habere, Lat. [in law] to have the free diſpoſal of 
an heireſs in marriage. ; | ed Ft 

Marital, adj. Fr. [maritalis, from maritas, Lat. a huſband] per- 
taining to an huſband, incident to an huſband. Marital affection. 
Aplife, | 5 | : 
_— [maritatus, of maritus, Lat. a huſband] married, 
having a huſband. = EE, 

Mazitima 4rgle, Lat. the profits accruing to the king from the 


- Mar!'TiMaL, or MAa'81TIME, adj. [maritimus, Lat. maritime, Fr.] 
1. Performed on the ſea, marine. A maritimal voyage. _— 2. 
Relating to the ſea, naval. Want of experience in maritime ſervice. 
Wotton. 3. Bordering on the ſea. A maritime town. Addiſon. 
Mank [mzaje, mancup and mancupa, Sax. marck, Du. and Ger. 
marc, Fr.] among the Saxons, contained 30 of their pence, which 
was in value 65, It is not certain what time it came to be valued 
at 13s. and 44. but it was fo in the year 1194. Thirty of theſe 
pence make a nancus, which ſome think to be all one with a mark, for 
that manca-and marncuſa is tranſlated in ancient books marca. Camden. 
| Mark [mare, Wel. meanc, or mealc, Sax. merck, Du. and Ger. 
maerkes, Su. marque, Fr. marca, Sp. and Port] 1. To impreſs with a 
token or evidence. For our quiet poſſeſſion of things uſeful, they are 
generally mark'd where there is need. Grew. 2. To diftinguiſh as 
y a mark, That which was once the index to. point out all virtues, 


. 


does now mark out that part of the world where leaſt of them reſides. 


Decay of Piety. 3. A note, character, &c. ſet upon a thing; a fign 


r token, an impreſſion. Scarce any marks left of a ſubterraneous 
= Addiſon. 4. A token by which any thing is known. That all 
man ſhould mark their cattle with an open ſeveral mar- upon their 

inks. Spenſer. 5. A proof, an evidence. The confuſion of tongues 
was a mark of ſeparation, Bacon. 6. Notice taken. 25 Convenien- 

| pe. Carew. 

8. A white or aim to ſhoot at, any thing at which a miſſile —_—_— 
is directed. France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland. Da- 
wies. 9. The evidence of a horſe's age. At four years old cometh, 
the mart of tooth in horſes. Bacon. 10. [ margue, Fr.] Licence of 
repriſals. 11. A character made by thoſe who cannot write their 

es. 92 

Mars of Geld [in ancient times] was the quantity of eight ounces, 
and was in value, 17 J. 13.5. and 4: of our coin at this time. 

Mark Weight, a foreign weight, commonly 8 ounces, and a mark 
found is 16 ounces, 

Maxx [in France, Holland, &c.] a weight uſed for gold and ſil- 
ver, containing 8 ounces. or 64 drams, or 192 penny weight. When 
gold or ſilver are fold by the mark, it is divided into 24 carats, the 
carats into 8 penny weight, and the penny weight into 24 grains, and 
the grain into 24 primes. F 

To Marx, verb af. [meancan, or meojican, Sax. mercke, Dan. 
maerka, Su. mercken, Du. marguer, Fr. marchiare, It. marcar, Sp.] 
1. To ſet a mark on a thing in order to know it again. 2. To take no- 
tice of, to mind, to note. Mark them which cauſe diviſions. Romans. 

To Mank, verb neut. to take notice, to note. Men mark when 
they hit, and never mark when they miſs. Bacon. 

Ma REER [of mark] 1. One that marks or ſets a mark on any 
Wing. 2. One that notes or takes notice. | | 

 Ma'rxer [marckt, Da. and Ger, marknad, Su. anciently written 
mercat, of mercatus, Lat. merche, Fr. mercate, It. mercado, Sp.] 1. A 
place where proviſions or goods are fold. 2. A public time of buy- 
ing and ſelling. It were good that the privilege of a market were 
given. Spey/er. 3. Purchaſe and ſale of goods. To turn the com- 
mon markets. Temple. 4. [marche, Fr.) Rate, price. Blood and 
hfe at a low markes fold. Dryden. | 

MarRkeT Geld, O. the toll of the market. 

Clerk of the MARKET, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to keep a ſtandard 
of all weights and meaſures, according to the king's ſta keptin 
the Exchequer, and to take care that all weights and meaſures in every 
place be anſwerably to them. | 

To MAa'rkET, verb neut. to deal at a market, to buy or ſell, to 
make bargains, | | 

Ma"RKETABLE, adj. [of market} t. That is fit to be ſold in markets, 
ſuch for which a buyer may be found. A plain fiſh, and no doubt 
marketable. Walton. 2. Current in the market, Common marketable 
wares, Decay of Piety. -. 2 

Ma"RKET-BELL, /ubft. [of market and bell] the bell to give notice 
that trade may begin in the market. 33 

Ma'xKET-cxoss [of market and croſs] a croſs ſet up where the 
market is held. Proclaim'd at market-crofjes. Shakeſpeare, - 

Ma'tKET-paY [of market-and day] the day on which things are 
publickly bought and fold. Found on a market-day in one of his 
trantier towns. Addi/on. - 

Ma'rxeT-FOLKs [of market and folks] people that come to the 
market. Poor market folks that come to fell their corn, -Shakeſpeare. _ 

Ma'skET-MAn [of market and man] one wo goes to the market to 
ſel] or buy. The market-man ſhould act as it his maſter's whole eſtate 
ought to be applied to that lervant's buſincls. Swift. . 8 | 


MAR 


or ſell. 
is held. 


Mank EHT. Rick, or MarkET-raTE [of a 
the price at which any thing is currently 944 artet and prie 
Maxx ET- Tow [of market and town] a town that 
lege of a ſtated market, not a village. | ans 

MagkgT-jiu'w, a market town of Cornwall 
London. | 


hit a mark, 

Mazxs [among hunters] the foot-prints and tres 
Mar [man], Sax. and Wel. mergel, Du. mazrge, © 
warne, Fr. marga, Lat. In Saxon menx is marrow wit £ 
ſignificatioh, mar being the fatneſs of the earth. Pobjor 
fat earth laid upon land to fertilize it. Mar is 2 kin 
which is become fatter and of a more enriching quality b 
fermentation, and by its having lain ſo deep in the earth 4 


fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. Quincy. We underſtand h, 

term marle, ſimple native earths, leſs heavy than the boles c.. 

crumbly between the fingers, and readily diffuſible in war. 
To Maxr, verb act. to ſpread marl over land, to nanys 


timer, 


the Kennet, 75 miles from London. It gives title of de un 11, 
noble family of Spencer, and ſends two members to parlizmont | 
Ma'rLIiNE [ſea term] a ſmall Jine of untilted hemp, ddl tre 
to keep the ends of the ropes, or any tackle, froy ravelling out, | 
To Maxin a Saif [u ſea phraſe] is to mike it fall, whey t 
rent out of the bolt-rope, with marlines pu: through the ile: a 
MarLine Spite [on ſhip-board] a fmall piece of iron for Hg. 
ing ropes together, or to open the bolt-rope when the fal is ty 4; 
ſewed in it, 
. Ma'xLow, Great, a borough town of Wiltſhire, on the Thames, 
31 miles from London. Ik fends two members to pailiawen; 
Ma'RxL- ir [of ae and pit} a pit out of which nul is dig. lu 
a marl-pit in a field. Woodward. 
Ma'rLY, adj. [of mar!) abounding with marl. Amr; boom. 
Mortimer. | 
Ma'xmabape, or Ma'rmaltr [marnelade, Fr. marnilide, Sp. of 
marmelo, Port. a quince] a confection of quinces or other fruit, 
Ma'xR MALA DE, the pulp of quinces boiled into a coniſtence wi 
ſugar: it is ſubaſtringent and grateful to the ſtomach. Cg. 
MakuMakrris, or MarMoRA'Rta, Lat. [pur Gr.] the 
herb brank urſin or bears breech. 55 
Marmary'oe [of we, Gr. to ſhine] flaſbings cf Ig t that 
appear before the eyes, in ſome diſorders of the head. 
Marmo'ra Arundbliana [0 called of the car! of Arundel, who 
procured them from the eaſt, or from his grandion Henry, Ws made 
a preſent of them to the univerſity of Ox/vr7) mardles, deroon 1 
pear a chronicle of the ey of Athens, cut in capita! letters foun i 
the iſland Paros, 263 years before the birth of our david ſelus 
Chriſt. See AURUNDELIAN. 
ManrMora Ta heim, Lat. [with phyſicians 
excrement of the ears, laid there in _ 883 
opening of the art-ries, or ſweat out from the cantinget: | 
"Mas MORA'TION { marmorts, gen, of mature, Lat. ex > alt 
of covering or laying over with marble ; incrultation regs 6 
MaRMOREAN, adj. [marmonrens, Lat.] made of mad. 
Ma'rR MORATED, adj. [marmoratus, ON mare,, Lat, 
wrought in, or covered with marble. peer 
Max mMoRE'LLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] agrimony, te 1 
Marxwmo'reous [marmorens, of marr, Lat.] of, f ns ei iſland, 
Maroo'NiNnG, ſetting a perſon on ſhore on an uni , abe, _ 
Ma'rMossT {marmouſet, Fr.] a kind of ſmall 5 5 
2 ſhagged neck. Snare the nimble marmoſel. Shakgpesr 
kind of -grotesk figure in building. Kg 2 ce. 
Mar wo'r, 8 [in the Alps in bY J bigger 
ture like a rabbet. The armor or mus alpinus 1 i own fat. 
than a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live iP 


their head) certain 


] ear-way, 2 centan 
pakage, ſrom tie 


made 0f, 


ſimple and natural manner of writing, in 
ſince imitated by others. The difference beru de, noſt imfle, but l. 
the burleſque, conſiſts in this, that the 2 15 0 4 grorelinh, ® 
ſimplicity has its nobleneſs ; the 2 is low d. which people 
borrows falſe and fulfome ornaments from the coe“ 


of taſte deſpiſe. ark or mart. 


U ,$ repriſal, as letters of m „Er. b. 
— — —— —1 Fr repriſal — n on toe 
which the ſubjects of a country are licenſed to m 7 


of another. 
Ma"Rquess, 


or frontier countries 3 mwarguir, Fr. mare eg an order 


, ie 1 n aon 
of marchio, Lat. margrave, Ger. ] is in . Far was not bonn a 


between a duke and an earl or coun 


us tüll the time of Richard II. who, * of Oxtord, mi, of 


favourite) Robert Vere, who was then ca” , is, . 
Dublin, The title given to a marquis w— ic til 
honourable, and potent prince ; and by tt 15 

trufly; andd entirely belowed couſin ; e ber ne, Dore 
a marchioneſs ar fpulſe, Fr.] The 


5 | 5 


MalaxzT-uaip [of market and maid] a woman that gor 
ttok 


Maak ET. LACE [of market and Place] the place - 4g | 
| Marker 


5 0 rate) 
the Priri. 
284 miles from 
Ma'zcman, or Ma'akaMan [of mark and may] a nen l 

ul tg 


Cings of beaſts 


65 
N an alu 
a ſo t of 
d of qu, 
a better 
have ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality by any prod 1 
is ſuppoſed to be much of the nature of chalk, and i bin on 
tne 
not ſoft and unctuous to the touch, nor duQile while oi 752 


marl. Sandy land mar/ed will bear good white or blue Peaſe, 7 


To Mank, werb ad. [from marline] to faſten the fals vin. 
line. Ainſworth, | 85 
Ma'xLBOROUGH, a borough town of Wiltſhire, near the flute gf 


«> | G 
or Marquis [fo 4 en —.— of marchez 
limit or boundary; becauſe anciently 20 ee Sp 2 
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MAR 


-auis is hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon of a 


onour of a marq 


En 
by _ „ lord Robert, lord John, &c. A 


ich a duke's, but their coronets differ from 
** 1 ky — being adorned with only flowers and 


is has flowers and pyramids, with pearls on 


z marchioneſs or wife of a margueſs. | 
Ma'RQUESSET» LU, owe a fort of —— inlaid work, 


Man a variety of colours, in the ſhape of flowers, knots, 


marquiſat, Fr. 2 It. marquezado, Sp.] a 
; juriſdiction of a marques. 
ae ps = [of .mannans Sax. Sinner; or of aao, 


| ag! ef) to ſpoil, to corrupt, to deface. See Mar. 


MAKER [of mar] one who ſpoils or hurts any thing. Makers or 
15 of all mens manners. Aſcham. | : but 
3 1aGe [mariage, Fr. maritagium, L. Lat. from maritus, a huſ- 
b a contradt, by which a man and a woman are joined YT 


for le = on, Before the marriage. da) 
is often uſed in compoſition. 1 ge. day 

Ma * ad "In 2 late draught of marriage-articles, Aadaijon. 
of 8 AGEABLE [of marriage | 1. That is of age fit to marry or be 
mel, - The merriageable age. Swift. 2. Capable of union in 


| * | . | 
| Maxx ia ABL ENR ss [of nurriageable] fitneſs or ripeneſs for mar- 


n ahh. [of marry] connubial, conjugal. The married 
þ ſtate. Dryden. | 3 5 
Veroouin, commonly called Morocco, the ſkin of a goat © 

„ like it, dreſſed in ſumach or galls, and coloured of 
d, yellow, blue, &c. TY 

| 11 810% [mepx, or meanx, Sax. merck, Du. marck, Ger. maerg, 
du. ſmerr, Erſe, ſmergh, Scottiſh ; but M. Caſaubon, ridiculouſly, 
fom ve ., Gr.] a fat ſubſtance in the hollow bones of animals. All 
the bones of the body which have any confiderable thickneſs, have 
either a large cavity, or they are ſpongeous and full of little cells : 
in both the one and the other there is an oleaginous ſubſtance called 


Lxincy. 


fellow, companion, or aſſociate; as alſo an equal match. He met 
with his marrow. ; gn | ks 
| Ma'zzow-none [of marrow and bone] 1. Bone boiled for the mar- 
ww. 2. In burleſque language, the knees. He fell down upon his 
marrow-bones, L' Eſtrange. 
Mx ROW AT, ſubſp. a ſpecies of peaſe. 
W Mizzowtess [of marrow] being void of marrow. Thy bones 
we marrowleſs, Shakeſpeare. h 
| MaxzuBra'sTRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb baſtard hore- 
hound. ; | 
Mazzu'nrum Nigrum, Lat. [with botaniſts] black or ſtinking 
Gorehound, | | 
To Ma RRV verb af. [marier, Fr. maritare, It, maritor, Lat.] 1. 
To join a man and woman. He ſhall marry the couple himſelf. Gay. 
Jo diſpoſe of in marriage. He muſt marry his daughter to Agrip- 
Þ Bacon. z. To take for huſband or wife. Go in to thy brother's 
Wit and marry her. Genet. | 
To Maxx T, verb neut. to enter into the conjugal ſtate, to be joined 
Aether in wedlock, with the ceremonies obſerved, or according to 
law or cuſtom of the country. Let them marry to whom they 
link beft. Nambers. See Divorce. 8 
' He who MqARRIES for wealth, ſells his liberty. 
He who maRRies for love has good nights, but bad days, 
| Theſe proverbs are two oppoſites, to which it is very difficult to 
Ind a mean ; love and wealth are two excellent ingredients in matri- 
ray; the latter is generally allowed to weigh heavieſt in the ſcale ; 
dit a want of the former is frequently, and perhaps generally, attend- 
a with more miſery, than a want of the latter. | 
MRR in haſte and repent at leiture. | 

This laſt proverb may ſerve as a caution. with regard to the two 
mer, and inſinuates at the ſame time a very good maxim; viz. 
Phat marriage oupht to be entered upon deliberately. The French and 
Mllians ſay the me. ; . 5 
Mags [with aſtronomers] one of the feveral planets, whoſe cha- 
F | 93 3 
Mass [with aſtrologers] is called the lefler unfortunate, becauſe of 
w ſcorching and dryi lities. 
Mass [With heralds] fignifies gules, or red, aſſigned him on ac- 
bunt of his being ſo much concerned in blood, accbrding to the 
heathen th col ogy. : f | By 
| MerxsgrrrESs, a- large city and port town of Provence i France, 
vated on a fine bay in the Mediterranean, 25 miles north weſt of 


oulon. - a 
from the Sax. merge, a fer 


Mary, Mars, or Mas, are derived 
renn place. Gib/or's Camden. | : 

| Mangy [menpec, Sax. moraſch, Du. moraff, Ger. marais, Fr. u. 
zo, It. rariſma, Sp. See BARONE a bog, a ſwamp, a fen, a wa- 
bad of land, a ſtanding pool of water mixt with earth, whoſe 
| tom is very dirty, which dries up and diminiſhes much in the 
a, alſo low lands, that are ſometimes caiewed] by the fea or 
ls, or that are well watered with rivers, ditches, Sc. Low mea- 
ou and Marfblands. © Mortimer. 


l 


| b ieee (marſbalk, Su. marſcatk, Du. and Teut. marfchal, Ger. 

ſy 8 bs al, Fr, nariſcalb, It. mariſcal, Sp. mariſchallus, low Lat. from 
vp 3 old Fr. a word op rarer of mare, which in old Fr. ſig⸗ 

1 "Th horſe, and ſcale, a ſort of ſervant, one that has the 


res, antiently was the maſter of the horſe, ſo called of mar, a 


E horte, and frhalth Text, & ſervant.” but is now tie Gig of Ne 


10 2 _—_— 5 = chief officer of I E. 
ke I © nd] a great officer of the crown, who 
. es cognizance of all matters of . and arms; as alfo comratis 


elati 
b. e of arms, which cannot be determined by common 
alſo a right to fit in the Marſhalſea court, 


in judgment 


land, called earl or lord of a lace; 


narrow, contained in proper veſicles or membranes like the fat. 


Mazzow, Halt. in the Scottiſh dialeR, to this very day denotes a 


MAR 


upon malefactors, who offend within the verge of the king's court. 
2. An officer who regulates combats in the liſts, Unaſk'd the royal 
grant, no narſbal by. Dryden. 3. Any one who regulates rank or 
order at a feaſt, or any other aſſembly. 4. An harbinger, a purſui- 
vant, one who goes before a prince to declare his coming, and provide 
entertainment. Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as 

marſpal to lodge the love of her in his mind. Sidney. 

MaRrsHaL [of the ceremonies] an officer who receives commands 
from the maſter of the ceremonies, &c. for the king's ſervice. 

MaR5sHar [of the Exchequer] an officer to whom the court com- 
mits the cuſtody of the king's debtor during term-time ; he appoiuts 
ſheriffs, eſcheators and collectors, their auditors to whom they are to 
account, 

MaRrs8HaAL [of the King'-Bench ] the keeper of that priſon in 
eee who has the cuſtody of all priſoners who are committed 
thither. 

MaRSsHAL [of the king's hall] an officer whoſe buſineſs is, when 
the tables are prepared, to call out thoſe of the houſhold and ſtrangers 
according to their quality, and place them in their proper places. 
Quer MarsHaL [of the king's houſe] an officer who attends the 
marſhal in his court, and records all his proccedings. 


Masha ſat fea} an officer who puniſhes offences that are com- 


mitted at fea, when juſtice is executed there; ſuch as putting in the 
bilboes, ducking at the yard-arm, keel haling, &c. 

MarsHAL de Camp, is next to the lieutenant-genera], he looks to 
the encamping of the army, and rides before to view the ground 
where they are. 

- Maxshat of France, an officer of great honout and power, who 
commands the king's armies above all that are not princes of the blood 
and are alſo judges of points of honour between gentlemen. 

To MA'R$HaAL, verb act. [in military affairs] 1. To lodge, to put 
in due order or rank, to draw up according to the rules of the military 
art. It is as inconceivable how it ſhould be the directrix of ſuch in- 
tricate' motions, as that a blind man ſhould mar/a/ an army. Glan- 
ville, 2. To lead as an harbinger. Thou marhaiſt me the way 
that I was going. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ma"r3naLLER [of marſhal] one that ranges or ranks in order. 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, and the belt mar/al- 
ler of words. Trapp. 

Maas ALL Ixo, part adj, [in heraldry} is a diſpoſing of all perſons 
and things in all ſolemnities and celebrations, coronations, interviews, 
mairiages, funerals, triamphs, and the like; alſo an orderly diſpoſing 
of ſundry coat armours, pertaining, to diſtinct families, and of their 
contingent ornaments, wich their parts and appurtenances in their 
proper places, 

Ma'rsHals [in military affairs] are officers in every regiment, who 
look to priſoners of war, and execute all-ſentences or orders of the 
council of war upon offenders. | 

Ma"rsHalsza, or Magsnalsey [ marechauſfſee, F.] the ſeat oy 
court for the marſhal of the priſon in Southwark; alſo the priſon be- 
longing; to him thete. , | 

Ma'esHaisnre [of marſhal] the office of a marſhal, 

Ma'RSHELDER, a gelder-roſe, of which it is a ſpecies. 

MARSHFIELD, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, 103 miles from 
London. | | | 

MaasnNALLO W [altbea, Lat.] it is in all reſpects like the mal. 
low, but its leaves are generally more ſoft and woolly. Miller. 

Ma"rSHMAR1GOLD 3 Lat.] a flower which conſiſts of ſe- 
veral leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in form of a 
roſe. The pointal becomes a membranaceous fruit, in which there 
are ſeveral cells, which are for the moſt part bent downwards, col- 
lected into little heads, and are fall of feeds. Miller. hk 

_ Ma'rsny, adj. [of marſs; maracageux, Fr.] 1. Having marſhes, 
fenny, boggy, ſwampy. Mar/oy grounds. Dryden. 2. Produced in 
marſhes. With delicates of leaves and mary weed. Dryden. 

MazsuÞ1Aa'Lis [wich anatomiſts] a muſcle on the thigh, ſo named 
from the doubling of its tendons in reſemblance of a purſe. When 
this maſcle acts, the thigh-bone is turned upwards, 0 

MarT, /ub/t. [contratted from market] 1. A place of public traffic, 
That the temple ſhould ſerve for a place of mart. Hooker. 2. Bar- 
gain, purchaſe and fale. 3. Letters of mart. See Max Urn. 

To Marr, verb ad. [trom the fobſt.] to traflic, to buy or fell. 
Do you ſell and mart your offices for gold. Shake/peare. 

 MazrT Town, a large town that is noted for a great fair, to which 
people ; ſeveral nations refort, as Leipzic and Frankfort in Ger- 
many, C. 6 , 

- Ma'zTacox [with floriſts} a flower, a ſpecies of the lily. 

— Ma'sTen, or Mx'eTgrx { marte, martre, Fr. martera, It. martd, 
Sp. marrer, Du. marver, Ger. martes, Lat.] 1. Alargekind of weefel, 
a ſmall creature,  fomething like a ferret, which bears a rich furr, and 
witoſe dung has a muſty ſcent. 2. [ Martolot, ey a kind of ſwallow 
that builds in houſes, a martelet. A warten, a bird like a ſwallows 
Pearham. ES | 

Mx nTIAT, adj. Fr. [marziate, It. of martialis, Lat.] 1. Warlike, 
valiant, given to war. The norchern tract of the world is the more 
martial region. Bacon. 2. Having a warlike ſhew, fſuiting war. 
How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms. Pope. 3. Pertaining to war, 
not civil, not according to the rules or practice of peaceable govern- 
ment. I hey proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with their enemies. 
Bacon. 4. [In law] is a law that has to do only with ſoldiers and 
ſeamen, where the kings's army is on foot; and this law is alſo under 
particular reſtrictions. 5. [With chemiſts] having the nature or pro- 
perties of iron and ſteel, which the chemiſts call Mars. 

Ma'zxTialisT [of martial] a warrior, a man at arms, a fighter, 
The high-hearted marriialift. Howel. 

 Muw'xTIaLNEss [of martial] warlikeneſs, | 

Ma'r'riaTuM Unguentum in pharmacy] the ſoldiers ointment. 

Ma'aTin, or MxRTENET, [martinet, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow. 
See MarTEN, | . 

MazTmz'co, one of the caribbee iſlands in America, belonging to 
the French, 120 miles N. W. of Barbadoes. Ir is about 60 miles long, 
but ſearce 20 broad in any place. It produces great quantities of 
ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, aloes, pi uento, Cc. | 
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MAS. 
1 ' $9. and barb, Lat. maſs, Fr.]. 1. Aheap or lump 
Mio 7 bats a 1 W — nn - 
85 1 2. A large : 
hy 1 vaſt — 80 huge a maſs of 


maſs Of 3 aſſemblage indiſtin't. Thoſe maſſes 


earth. Abbot. de . Groſs body, the 
* bunch of grapes. Dryden. 5 g Ys 
wow The . and maſs & things. Bacon. 6. nia, Lat.] the 


2 the Romiſh church. 1 5 

1 * in mechanics] the matter of any body cohering with it, 7. e. 
i and gravitating along with it; and is diſtinguiſhed from its 

bulk . volume, which is its expanſion in length, breadth and thick- 


1 ſin Japan] a coin, 10 coudries, or 5 and + of a penny 
* ſin India] a weight but a fourteenth of a piece. ; 

Mass [in Sumatra] a piece of money, 4 capans or I 5. ſterling. 

Mass [with philoſophers] the quantity of matter in any body. 

Mass [in divinity ; mee, Fr. meſa, It. of miſe, Sp. and Lat. from 
dimiſſio, Lat.] the ſending away the catechumens, before the gt? 
began, by ſaying, 7, miſſa eft; be gone, for maſs is beginning: an 
from this cuſtom of 4i/mi{ing the catechumens before the communion, 
| ſaſpe& the etymology of the word [maſs] is formed. Nor is the very 
aug of ma/s (ſays a late popiſb writer) an invention of latter ages. 
For thus the HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR WAS called, above 1300 
years ago. Witneſs firſt St. Ambroſe, who writes thus, I conti- 
aed the office ; T began to ſay maſs,” J. 2. Epiſt. 14. And 2dly, St. 
leo, “ If following the cuſtom of sayinG MAss but once, none can 
OFFER UP THE SACRIFICE but they who come early in the morning, 
$t.Leo, Epift. 11. [olim $1.) ad Dioſcorum. V. B. A controverſy about 
mere names [or words] is not worth upholding : But if in ſupport of 
this popi/þ doctrine, which converts the communion of the Lord's ſupper, 
which in truth is no more than a FEAST UPON A SACRIFICE into the 
SACRIFICE ITSELF ; I fay, ifin opt of this doctrine he can aſcend 
no higher than St. Leo, and St. Ambroſe, he appeals to thoſe very times 
in which the GRAND APOSTACY was now begun, not to ſay eſtabliſp- 
ed, as we have ſhewn more fully under the words, CREED, CaTa- 
PHRYGIANS, BRANDEUM, EUNoMIans, St. HieRom, &c. The 


reader will find ſomething further offered on this head [ vi. a ſacra- 


mental ſacrifice] under the words Eucyar1sT and OBLATION. 

High Mass, or grand Mass [with the Romaniſts) is that ſung by 
choriſters, and celebrated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub- 
deacon. 5 


Low Mass, is that wherein the prayers are all barely rehearſed 


without any ſinging, and performed without much ceremony, or the 


| afliſtance of any deacon or ſub deacon. 


The Mass of the Beatz, or the Mass of our Lady, is that performed 
and offered to God by the interceſſion of the Virgin Mary. 

Common Mass, or maſs of the community, in a monaſtery, is a maſs 
— 8 at certain hours, whereat the whole body or communion 

8. | 

Mass of the Holy Ghoſt, a maſs which is celebrated at the beginning 
of any ſolemnity, or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, beginning with the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghoſt. | a 
Fah- day Mass, is ſuch, on which certain prayers or lectures are 
read ſuitable to the day. _ CO 3 | 

Mass of the Dead, a maſs performed at the requeſt of the deceaſed, 
which begins with requiem, thence called a requiem. + ; 

Mass of Judgment, a maſs wherein a perſon cleared himſelf of any 


ealumny, by ſome proof agreed upon. 


Mass of a Saint, is that wherein God is invoked by the interceſſion 


of ſome ſaint. 


Mass of Security, a maſs antiently rehearſed at examination of ca- 
mp when enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition for bap- 
tim. | 
Dry Mass, is one wherein there is no conſecration. 
Votive Mass, an extraordinary maſs, beſides that of the day, re- 
hearſed on ſome extraordinary occaſion. 
Mass of Blood [with anatomiſts] all the blood in a human body. 
Mass [with ee every phyſical compoſition of powders, 
and other ingredients wrought into one lump. | 

Mass [with ſurgeons] - an oblong and ſharp-pointed inſtrument 
which is put into a trepan, that it may ſtand more firmly. 

Mass [with Latin authors] is generally uſed to fignify all kinds of 


divine ſervice, or a leſſon of that ſervice ; but in the Romiſh church, 


it ſipnifies an oblation, which they call maſs, and frequently liturgy or 


| Church-ſervice. 


To Mass, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to celebrate maſs. 

To Mass, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] it ſeems to have ſignified to 
thicken, to ſtrengthen. The French might with filling or. maſing 

e houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch a piece as might aniwer 

e haven. Hayward. , | 

Mass Prieft, a prieſt of a chantry or particular altar, who ſays ſo 
mau maſſes for the ſoul or ſouls of particular deceaſed perſons, 
15 assA CHUSET Colony, the principal diviſion of New England, 
T unded by New Hampſhire on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, 
r eaſt and ſouth; and by Connecticut and New Vork, on the 
Net; being about 100 miles long, and 40 broad. 
Aden, Fr. [from mazzarre, It. of nacto, Lat. to kill or ſlay] 
oo carnage, a butchery, a ſlaughter, an indiſcriminate deſtruction 
1 * people not in a condition, or prepared to defend themſelves. 
'T order. The moft arch deed of piteous maſſacre. Shakeſpeare. 
* Ma'ssAcRE, verb act. [maſſacrer, Fr.] to kill or butcher peo- 
O 8 of ſurprize, indiſcriminately, and after a barbarous man- 
. 8 and deteſted, and ſometimes maſſacred and extirpated. 


Massa“Lians, ſectari 6 

ni lh prog. whoſe tenet was, that perſons ought to be 
£5 Tin painting] are the large part of a picture, containin 

ouly {re 43 and ſhadows ; ſo chat w n it is almoſt dark, we — 

A maſſes of a picture. See Mass. 6 
wos muſcles af (of pacozyes, Gr. to chew] ſhort, thick and tendi- 
Poral my len - lower jaw which, with the affiftance of the tem- 
| Mus , 25 move to the right ſide, the leſt ſide, and forward. 
T, fubft. Fr. Maſſicot is the ceruſs calcined. Of this 


ruler. 


MAS 1 8 
there are three ſorts, the white, the yellow, and that of a golden co- 
lour, their difference arifing from the different degrees of fire applied 
in the operation. White maſlicot is of a yellowiſh white, and is that 
which has received the leaſt calcination ; yellow maſſicot has received 
more, and gold coloured maſſiot ſtill more: all of them ſhould be an 
impalpable powder, weighty, and high- coloured. They are uſed in 
painting. Yrevoux, | 

Ma'ssIn8s, or Ma'ss1veness [from maſ/y or maſſive] weight, 
bulk, ponderoſity. More notorious for the daintineſs of the e . 
which he ſerved in it, than for the maſſing of the diſh. Hakewwell. 

Ma'ssive, or Ma'ssy, adj. [maſſif, Fr. maſſaccio, It. macizo, Sp.] 
bulky, weighty, heavy, continuous. The more groſs and mafve 
ou of the terreſtrial globe. N oodauard. So thick and moffy, that no 
ight could get through them. Newton. 

Massonne', or Ma'ssoNED [in heraldry] is when an ordinary is 


repreſented in the manner of a ſtone wall, with all the joints between 


the ſtones appearing, as they generally do in ſtone buildings; and fo 
the import of the word is, as much as done in maſon's work. 
 _Ma'ss0Ra [N DD, Heb. tradition] a performance on the Hebrew 
bible by ſome ancient Jewiſh rabbins, to ſecure it from any alterations, 
and to be a hedge to the law; by numbering the verſes, words and lets 
ters of the text, and marking all the variations of it. See Magoka 
and MasorITES. | | | 

Ma'ss0R1TEs, Jewiſh doctors, authors of the Maſſora. See Ma- 
SORITES. 

MasT {mzpe, Sax. mat, Su. Du. and Ger. of maſten, Ger. to 
fatten cattle, naſt, mat, Fr. maſtil, Sp. maſtro, Port.] 1. The ſtraight 
beam or poſt that is raiſed above a veſſel, and to which the ſail is fixed. 


2. The fruit of the oak, beech, cheſnut, &@c. Trees that bear maſt, 
as oaks and beaches. 


Bacon, | 

Fore MasT [of a ſhip] ſtands in the fore-part or fore-caſtle, and is 
about 4-5 of the main- maſt in length. | 

Miſen MasT [of a ſhip] ſtands aft in the ſternmoſt part of it, and 
is in length about half that of the main-maſt. 

To Spring a MasT [a fea phraſe] is when a maſt is crackt in any 


PT, Spend a MasT [a ſea phraſe] is when a maſt is broken by bad 
weather. | 

Top MasTs [in a ſhip] are thoſe maſts that are fixed upon the main, 
fore, miſen maſts and bow-fprit. 

Top Gallant MasTs [in a ſhip] are thoſe fixed to the head of the 
main, and fore-top-malſts ; they carry flag- ſtaves on their tops, whereon 
are hanged the flags, pendants, &c. | 

Fury Mas [in a ſhip] is a maſt made of yards, or other pieces of 


timber, ſpliced or fiſhed together, woulding them with ropes, This 


maſt is ſet up, when in a ſtorm or fight, a maſt is borne over board, 
till they can be provided with a better. | 
- Armed Masr (in a ſhip] is a maſt made of more than one tree. 

Masr [of Amber] the quantity of two pounds and a half in 
weight, 

Cw MasTED, a ſhip is ſaid ſo to be, when her maſts are either too 
long or too big, which makes her lie too much down by the wind, 
and labour too much a hull. | | 

Under MasTED, a ſhip is ſaid ſo to be, when her maſts are either 
too ſmall or too ſhort, which hinders her from bearing ſo much ſail, 
as is requiſite to give her true way. 
 Ma'srerR [magifter, Lat. maiter, Fr. maeſtro, Tt. and Sp. meſtre, 
Port. mægy ren, Sax. meſtere, Dan. meeſter, Du. meifter, Ger.] 1. 
A governor, a director. The maſter of a feaſt. Feeleftafiens. 2. A 
head, a chief. As a wiſe maſfer builder J have laid the foundation. 
I Corinth. 3. One who teaches, a teacher. Maſlers and teachers 
ſhould not raiſe difficulties to their ſcholars. Locke. 4. One much 
ſkilled- in any art or ſcience. Not only able to judge of words and 
ſtyle, but he muſt be after of them too. Dryden. 5. One who has 
ſervants. Oppoſed to ſervant or man. Take up thy mafter. Shake- 
ſpeare. 6. Owner, proprietor. It would be believed that he rather 
took the horſe for his ſabject than the maſter. Dryden. 7. A lord, a 

Wiſdom and virtue are the proper 8 in the maſter 
of a houſe. Addiſon. 8. Poſſeſſor. The Duke of Savoy may make 
himſelf naſter of the French dominions on the other ſide of the Rhone. 
Addiſon. g. One uncontrouled. Let every man be mafter of his time. 
Shakeſpeare. 10. A compellation of reſpect. Mafter doctor. Shake- 
ſpeare. 11. A young gentleman, one under age. Little mafters and 
miſſes in a houſe. Swift. 12. A title of ſeveral officers. 

MasTER of the Armoury, one who has the overſight of the king's 
armour in any ſtanding armoury ; with the power of placing or diſ- 
placing any under officers. | 
\  MasTeR of Aſſay [in the mint] one, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee that 
the filver, &c. be according to ſtandard, 

MasTeR of Arts, the ſecond degree taken by the ſtudents in the 
univerſities, - | 
MasTEeR of the Ceremonies, an officer inſtituted by king James I. 
for the more ſolemn and honourable reception of ambaiiadors and 
ftrangers of quality, whom he introduces into the king's preſence. 

MasTERs of the Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the barriſters of 
the common law, to be aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor and maſter of 
the rolls, during term time. They are 12 in number, the maſter of 
the rolls being the chief. | | 

MasTER of the Faculties, an officer under the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who grants licences and diſpenſations. 

MASTER of the Hor/e, a great officer of the crown, to whom is com- 
mitted the charge of ordering and diſpoſing all matters relating to the 
king's horſes, ſtables, &c. | 

MasTER of the Houſhold, an officer under the lord ſteward of the 
king's houſhold, 

MASTER of the Jeauel Houſe, an officer who has the charge of all the 

Id and filver plate uſed at the king's table; and alſo of the plate in 
* Tower of London, looſe jewels, &c. 

MasTER of the Mint, the warden of the mint, whoſe buſineſs is to 
receive the ſilver and bullion, which comes to the mint to be coined, 
and to take care thereof, | f 

MasTzz Worker of the Mint, an officer, who receives the bullion 
from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, delivers it to the monyers, 
and takes it from them again when it is coined, 

8U Misrzx 
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 MasTER of the Ordnance, a great officer, to whoſe care all the 
king's ordnance and artillery is committed. ; | 
MasTER Gunner of England, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to inſtruct 
all thoſe who are defirous to learn the art of gunnery, and to admini- 
ter the oath to every ſcholar, that he will not ſerve any foreign prince 
or ſtate without leave. : 


MasTts of the King's Muſters, an officer who takes care that the 
king's forces be compleat, well armed and trained; alſo called the 
muſter- maſter- general. : 

MasTER of the Poſts, one who had the appointing all ſach through- 
out England, who provided poſt horſes for the king's meſſages ; but 
now is devolved on the general poſt-maſter. 

MasTER of Regueſts, is the chief judge of the court of requelts, 
which is now quite taken away. 1 

MasTeR of the Rolls, is an afliſtant to the lord chancellor or lord 
keeper of the great ſeal in the high court of chancery, ſo that he hears 
—_ there, and gives orders in his abſeace. 

MasTER of the Court of Wards and Liveries, was 
cipal officer, and judge of that court. 

MasTER of the Wardrobe, an officer who has the cuſtody and charge 
of all the ancient robes of the king's and queen's, kept in the Tower of 
London, and of the royal hangings, bedding, &c. | | 

MasTr of a Ship, the chief officer of a merchant's ſhip, who has 
the general management of the ſhip at ſea, and gives the neceſſary or- 
ders to the ſailors. | 

MasrER de Camp [in France and Spain] is a colonel of horſe. 

MasTER de Camp General, is the next officer over all the regiments 
of light horſe, and commands in the abſence of the colonel general. 

To MasTER, verb ad, [raitriſer, Fr.) 1. To be a maſter, to rule, 
to govern. Rather father thee than maſer thee. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
conquer, to overpower, to ſubdue. Evil cuſtoms muſt be maſtered and 
ſubdued. Calamy. 3. To execute with ſkill. I will not offer at that 
I cannot maſter. Bacon. | 

Ma'sTERDoM, /ub/?. [of maſter] dominion, rule. Obſolete. 

Ma'sTERHAND, the hand of a man eminently ſkilful. Pope. 

Ma'sTERJjEsT, principal jeſt. Who ſhall break the maferieh. Hu- 
dibras. ” | 

Ma'sTERKEY, the key which opens many locks, of which the ſubor- 
dinate keys open each only one. Dryden. | 

 Ma'sTERLEAVER, one that leaves or deſerts his maſter, A maſter- 
leaver and a fugitive. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'sTERLESS. 1. Ungovernable, unruly, unſubdued. 2. Hav- 
ing no maſter, being without an owner. His ſilver ſhield now idle, 
maſterleſs. Spenſer. | 

Ma'sTERLINEss [of maſterly] eminent ſkill, 

Ma'sTERLY, adj. [of maſter} 1. Skilful, artful, ſuitable to a maſter. 
2. Imperious, having the ſway ofa maſter. | 

MAaSTERLY, adv. In a manner like a maſter, with the {kill of a maſter. 

Ma'sTEr-Note [in muſic] the meaſure note. 

Ma'sTERPIECE. 1. An exquiſite or extraordinary work or perfor- 
mance in any art or ſcience. The fifteenth is the maſterpiece of the 
whole metamorphoſes. Dryden. 2. Chief excellence, principal ac- 
compliſhment. Diſſimulation was his maſterpiece. Clarendon. | 

Ma'srer8H1P [of maſter] 1. The quality and dignity of a maſter, 
2. Dominion, rule, power. 3. Supenority, pre-eminence. Where 
noble youths for mafter/bip ſhould ſtrive. Dryden. 4. Chief work. 
The maſtenſbip of heav'n in face and mind. Dryden. F. Skill, know- 
ledge. Shakeſpeare. 6. A title of ironical a en Signior Launce, 
what news with your maſterſbip. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Ma'sTERSINEW, ſabſt. The maſterſinew is a large finew that ſurrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 
windgalls are uſually ſeated, which is the largeſt and moſt viſible 
ſinew, in a horſe's body: This oftentimes is relaxed or ſtrained. Far- 
rier s Dictionary. 

Ma'sTERSTRING, ſub/?. principal ſtring. 

Ma'sTERSTROKE, /ub/?. capital performance. | 

Ma'sTERTEETH, /ubſt. [of maſter and teeth] the principal teeth, 
Their mafterteeth indented one within another like ſaws. Bacon. 

Ma'sTERworT [with botaniſts] an herb, whoſe leaves reſemble 
angelica, except that they grow on leſſer ſtalks and lower, Maſter- 
wort is a plant with a roſe and umbellated flower conſiſting of ſeveral 
petals, which are ſometimes heart ſhaped and ſometimes entire ranged 
in a circle, and reſting on the empalemet, which becomes a fruit com- 
e of two ſeeds, which are plain, almoſt oval, gently ſtreaked and 

rdered, and generally caſting their cover. To theſe marks muſt be 
added, that their leaves are winged and pretty large. 'The root is 
uſed in medicine. Miller. | : 
 Ma'stery [of maſter; maiſtriſe, Fr.] 1. Command, dominion, 

rule. They will fight for the ma/tery of the paſſages. Raleigh. 2. Su- 
periority, pre-eminence. Thoſe that will try ma/eries with their ſu- 
periors. L*Eftrange. z. Skill. A maſtery in all languages. Tillotſon. 
4. Attainment of ſkill or power. The learning and zuaſtery of a 
tongue. Locke. © | 8 

Ma'sTFUL, adj. [of naſt] abounding in maſt or fruit of oak, beech 
or cheſnut. The f cheſnut mates the ſkies, Dryden. „ 

Mas ric TIox, Fr. [maſticazione, It. of maſticatis, Lat.] the act 
of chewing, which action breaks the meat to pieces, by the help of 
the teeth; ſo that by that means being mixt with the ſaliva, it is pre- 

ared both to be more eaſily ſwallowed and digeſted in the ſtomach. 
n birds there is no maſtication, nor commination of the meat in the 
mouth. Ray. 
 MasTica"ToryY, alt. [maſticatorie, Fr. of maſtlicatorio, It. of ma- 
ſlicatorium, Lat.] 4 medicine to be chewed, not ſwallowed, to provoke 
ſpitting. Remember maſ/icatories for the mouth. Bacon. | 

Ma'sTicn, or MasTtck [Angie, Gr. maſlic, Fr.] 1. The gum of 

the lentiſk tree. It is gathered from trees of the ſame name in Scio. 
2. A kind of cement or mortar. As for the ſinall particles of brick 
and ſtone, the leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together and turn them 
into a kind of maſtic which thoſe inſects could not divide. Addi/or. 
_ Ma'sTicoT [marum, Lat.] a yellow colour uſed in painting. See 
Massicor. Maſticot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear yellow, 
and very near to white. Dryden. | i 

Ma'sTIFF, plur. maſtives [maſtin, matin, Fr. maſtino, It. maſtin, 


formerly the prin- 


24 


| ſprare. 4. To ſhew an equal. No hiſtory or antiquity can aa li 


M AT 


Sp. of maſiivus, Lat.] a ſort of great do | = 
7 a dog particularly kept to wok n _ kind, a ban. 
lasT1GAabour [with horſemen] a ſlabbering bit 
all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded with en it, a ſnaffle of iron 
of three halfs of great rings, made into e and Compoſed 
* => ap being "av 4 within the greater wich unequal dip. 
ut half a foot high. ö j 5 
won ay gh. A e 15 mounted with a 
| Ma'sTLEss [of maſ?] bearin 
9 her head. Dryden. 

MA'sTLIN, ſubft. [ meſſer, Fr. to mingle, 
miſcellane] mixt mA as wheat and . of — orTUpteg from 
_ T uſer. | . OL He and of 

ASTOI'DES [warondng, Gr.] certain ' 
neck-bone, and terminating in ho ey og An the 
. . , 2 
re ow the head; alſo any proceſſes that are like the teats 8 

Mar [mæxxe, or meexxe, Sax. matte, Du. 

Ger. matta, Su. and Lat.] a texture of ſedge, dan er Matre, f. 
or woven together. Mats of a ſmall and ſine kind of bes h > Plate 
ing, which ſerve to cover floors and walls. Carey ere gon. 

8 2 2 verb. 2 [from qr apa. 1. To cover with mats 
twiſt or plait together, to join like a mat. O | El. 
ted as in the ſet, - 09% | PEER Morey ala. 

NN 8 a ſort of old dance. 
Ma“ TADñORE, at. [matador, Sp. a murderer 
called from its efficacy 2 the Sorts nal, = 
her ſable matadores. Pope. 

Maren [meche, Fr. miccia, It. prob. from mice, Ia 
Surely not as Skinner conjectures, from the Saxon an Loa an! 
becauſe a match is companion to a gun] 1, Any thing 8 
fire, 2 a card, rope, or {mall chip of wood dipped in bi 0 5 
Matches to ſet Dricona a fire, Howe/, 2. [Prob. of mate wp: a 
nion] an agreement to be married, a marriage. Love lobbies 
ſuffer itſelf to be confined by other matches than thoſe of is _ ky 
king. Boyle. 3. Any other agreement, as a trial of {kill (from je 
Gr. a fight, or from maca, Sax. one equal to another] a amt 
game, any thing in which there is conteſt or oppoſition, A hs 
match was made, he loſt the prize. Dryden. 4. [From macs, Sau. 
an equal to any other, one able to conteſt with another. pores 
an innocent man, tho' of the loweſt rank, a match for the miphtielt of 
his fellow ſubjects. Aadiſon. 5. One thing that ſuits or tales with 
another. 6. One to be married. And was looked uron as the richeſt 
match of the weſt. Clarendon. | 

MarTcn [with gunners] a fort of rope made of ſich conbulible 
ſtuff, that being once lighted, it will burn on by degrees, and gu- 
larly, without ever going out, as long as any of it is let 

To Maren, word act. [from the ſubſt. 2. d. to mate] 1. To pair 
or couple, to marry, to give in marriage. A man thinks himelf 
match'd to one who ſhould be a comfort to him. Sth. 2. Jo be 
like, to ſuit, to proportion. Chuſing and matching of patterns and co- 
lours. Swift. 3. To be equal to. To match thy goodneſs. Shair- 
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policies. South. 5. To . to oppoſe. Birth to at birth, and 
power to balance power. Dryden. 

To Maren, verb neut. 1. To be married. To natch with ome 
heroical minded lady. Sidney. 2. To ſuit, to tally, to be propor- 
donate. 5 i 

To March fighting Cocks, is to ſee that they are ofan equal height, 
length and bigneſs in body. 

To March [with hunters] a wolf is ſaid to match or mate atrut- 
ting time. | 

a'TCHABLE, adj. [from match] 1. That which may be matched 
or coupled, equal, ſuitable. 2. Correſpondent. Thote at land that 
are not matchable with any upon our ſhores. Woodward, 

Ma'TCHLEss, adj. [of match] that may not be equ 
an equal. A glorious ſaint, a matchliſi queen. Maler. 
; Zane adv. [of matehliſi] in a manner not i0 
ed. | 

Ma'TcnLessness [of mafebleſi] uncapableneſs of den 
equalled, ſtate of being without an equal. 

Ma"TCHMarksR [of match and make] 
rages, 2. One who makes matches to burn. ö 
Mars [maxe, maca, Sax. maet, Du.] 1. A compan”» „ 
female. Go, leave her with her maiden mates to : 


alled, without 
be equal- 
9 matched or 


1. One who contrives Mare 


play. Dri 992 
A huſband or wife. Unworthy match for ſuch immortal ang _ 
3. The male or female of animals. That elephants ron Ok 
lation with any other than their own proper mate: Hr" Jevour'd. 
that fails in the ſame ſhip. Themaſter frighted and the _ ond in 
Roſcommon. 5. One that eats at the ſame table. 6, Tos | 
ſubordination ; as, the chirurgeon's mate. -. brought w 
. Check Marx {at the play of cheſs] is when the game Þ 
that paſs, that there is no way for the king to eſcape, p.] 1. To 
To Mars, verb a#. ¶ maxe, Sax. matter, Fr. — to cru 
amaze, to confound, to put out of countenance, i 1 kg 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated and amaz'd my ſight. 4 8 y 
match, to marry, to pair. The hind that Wou . M ants tho tte 
lion. Shakeſpeare, 3. To be equal to, to equal. doe to equ 
clouds and mates tlle lofty ſkies. Dryden. 4. To opp i a 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surry can be. * king] 

MaTE0'LoGy [paraimyia, Gr. vain treatile or pea | 
enquiry or over curious ſearch into high matters. a vain 0 ict 
| 1 WD Gr. vain e eee dit to le 
ſcience. Both this and the preceding word ſhoul 1 Mat cntecl. 
rules of orthogrephy) be ſpelt with £ thus; Matcol Mw 

Ma'Ttr, Lat, a mother. ; ſkin fickiß 

Dura MaTzR, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 2 rs the bun 
cloſe to the ſkull, on the inſide in ſome place 
and the cerebellum. Ty ; 

Pia Marx, Lat. [with anatomiſts a 
clothes the brain and cerebellum. It 15 VTTY there 
poſed to be deſigned for keeping 1n the ſpirits 
der them from flying away. 
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. MAT 


INE : at is made uſe of in the art of phyſic, Speculative MaTHEMAT1CS, conſiſts only in the ſimple knowledge 
e po —_— me cure of diſeaſes, whether prepared from of _ 1 with the bare contemplation of truth or falſhood, 
: : re 100 | 
1 etables, minerals, or animals. : 7 eee 4 — +5 e yr 5 „ | | 
MarzRIA Prima, Lat. [with philoſophers] the firſt m * ng ai) b 
1 [1 forms ſubſtantial. k ATHE 518 E noi, of N, Gr. to learn] the mathematics, 
et of el, al [materiel, Fr. materiale, It. material, Sp. all in the Mad marhefis alone was unconfin d. Pope. The accent is here on 
1 Jol of materialis, Lat.] 1. Conſiſting of matter corporeal, the firſt ſyllable, which is commonly put on the ſecond. 5 
x 5 0 al £ Theſe trees of life and knowledge were material trees. MaTrv'Rins, an order of religious founded by pope Innocent for 
2 AW 2. Eſſential, being of concern, moment, or conſequence. redeeming Chriſtian captives out of Turkith ſlavery. | 
RT the principal and molt material duties of honour done to Chriſt. * „ 725 morning. The glow-worm ſhews the nalin to be 
; | | | near. arrfpeare. 
. Marz'x LANs, or MarERIA RITA NS, an ancient Marixs [matines, Fr. in the Romiſh church] the firſt part of the 
ſedd, who being poſſeſled with this principle, out of nothing comes no- daily ſervice, morning worſhip. The nocturn and matins for the 
thin had recourſe to eternal matter, on which they ſuppoſed God ſaints, Stilling fleet Ne ; x a , ; 
3 in the creation. Query, if J 0 has not _ = 1 3 : a 8 CI _ low ag [with e e * in 2 _ 
; unt of the Materialiſis in theſe following words; en cined tartar, Wc. is put, having holes pricked in it to let out the li- 
A mathematical Es philoſophy are —— to thoſe of the quor. 5 ; 
Materialifts, the meaning was, that whereas Materiali/is ſuppoſe the MaTRa'Les [among the Romans] a feſtival obſerved by the ma- 
frame of nature to be ſuch, as could have ariſen from mere MECHA- trons on the firſt of June, in honour of the goddeſs of Matuta, or 
vic xl principles of matter and motion, of neceſſity and fate; the na- Ino, the wife of Athamas, king of Thebes. They only entered the 
tlenatical principles of philoſophy ſhow, on the contrary, that the temple with a ſlave, and their fifter's children; the ſlave they cuff d. 
fate of things [the conſtitution of the /un and planets] 1s _ as ” 3 0 the jealouſy of Ino, and pray d for their ſiſter's children 
not ariſe from any thing but an INTELLIGENT and FREE but not for their own. | 
2 8 A Collection 0 5. oy between Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, Ma'TRass [matras, Fr. with chymiſts] a bolt-head, or long, ſtrait- 
5 EF necked chemical glaſs veſſel, made for digeſtion or diſtillation, being 
Harrier nn, the doctrine of materialiſis [See MarRRTALISsT Ss] ſometimes bellied and ſometimes riſing gradually taper into a conical 
&« That God, ſays Dr. Clarke, cannot _ apo appr of matter, wa See plate bis 7 f 1 \ medicine for di 3 
js an aſſertion of too great conſequence to be admitted without proof. ATRICA'LIA, Lat. [in phyſic] medicine for diſeaſes in the matrix, 
If He cannot limit the puRAaTIoN of it neither, then the material MaTR1cA'R1a, Lat. [wich botaniſts] the herb feverfew, white- 
| world is both infinite and eternal necęſſarily and independently upon wort, or mother-wort. 8 
God.“ Collection of Papers between Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 139; and Ma'Tzice, or Ma“rRIx, Aab. [Fr. and It. from matricis, gen. 
he obſerves, p. 15, that the notion of the world's being a great na- of matrix, Lat. with anatomiſts] 1. The womb, or that part of the 
| chine, going on without the interpoſition of God, as a clock continues female of any kind wherein the fœtus is conceived and nouriſhed till 
bo go without the afliltance of a clock-maker, is the notion of MaTz- the time of its delivery. The wombs and matrices of the females. 
| xlaLISM and FATE, and tends (under pretence of making God a /u- Bacon. 2. A mould in general, that which gives form to ſomething 
| fra-mundane intelligence) to exclude providence and God's government in incloſed. Stones that carry a reſemblance of cockles were formed in 
| reality out of the world. | the cavities of ſhells; and theſe ſhells have ſerved as matrices or moulds 
MaTerialiTY [matcrialite, Fr. materialita, It. of materialis, Lat.] to them. Woodward. 3. [With letter-founders] moulds or forms in 
| the ſtate of being material, the exiſtence of matter, corporeity. Ab- which printing letters or characters are caſt. | 
| rating from all materiality in his ideas. Digby. Ma'Txices [with dyers] is applied to the firſt ſimple colours, whence 
MaT#ralLY, adv. [of material] 1. Momentous, of conſequence, all the reſt are derived and compoſed; as black, white, blue, red and 
| eſſencially, importantly. All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh fallow, or root colour. | 
very materially, Spenſer. 2. In the ſtate of matter. I do not mean Ma'Tricive, Fr. [matricida, It. and Lat.] 1. A killer of his mo- 
| that we thing is INS ou: a 2 1 fire _ was not materially ther. Ainſworth. 
| pre-exiſtent in it, Boyle, 3. Not formally. To ſpoil and corrupt an 


| ad in itſelf materially good. South, 


MaTE"Rlainess [of material] momentous, weightineſs, impor- 
tance. | 


| Marz'xIALs, this word is rarely uſed in the ſingular [materiaux, MaT&R1i'CuLaR Book [matricule, Fr. matricola, It. in the univerſity] 
Fr. materiali, It. of materialia, Lat.] ſubſtance proper for the mak- a book, in which the names of icholars newly admitted are en- 
Ing or doing any thing. Rich proviſion of materials for the building tered. | 
of the temple. Sourh, ! 


| MarzRIATE, or MaTze's1aTED, adj. [materiatus, Lat.] conſiſt- 


2. [ Matricidio, It. matricidium, Lat.] the act of 
killing of a mother. Nature compenſates the death of the father, by 
the matricide and murther of the mother. Brown. 5 

MarTkrIcuLa, Lat. a roll, liſt, or regiſter, in which the names of 
perſons are entered. 


To MaTr1'cuLaTE, verb act. [from matricula : a matrix, quod in 

ea velut matrice contineantur militum nomina. Ainſworth] to enter or 

ng or made of matter. Interpoſe ſome ſubje& which is immateriate admit to a memberſhip of the univerſities of England ; to enliſt, to en- 

pr leſs materiate. Bacon. emp | | ter into any ſociety, by ſetting down the name: 

| MaTERIA TION [ materia, Lat.] the act of forming matter. A MaTR1CULATE, /ubPt. [from the verb] one entered or matri- 

eration even of matter itſelf. Brown, culated. In the name of the matriculates of that famous univerſity, 

| Maternal, adj. [maternel, Fr. maternale, It. materno, Sp. of na- Arbuthnot. . Ea 

malss, maturnus, of mater, Lat. a mother] pertaining to a mother, MarrT!'CUuLAaTED [immatricule, Fr. matricolato, It. matriculddb, 

otherly, befitting a mother. The maternal love. Dryden. Sp.] ſet down in the matricula, or regiſter book of an univerſity, 

| Mark RNITY [maternite, Fr. maturnus, Lat.] motherhood, the after the ſcholar has been ſworn there. | 

mdition or ſtate of a mother. 8888 " Marrcviarion, Lat. the act of matriculating or regiſtring the 

{Ma TFELON, ſabſt. [of matter, Fr. to kill, and felon, a thief] a names of ſtudents in a college. A ſcholar abſent from the univerſity 

1 * of knapweed that grows wild. an a BF for five years, is ſtruck out of the natriculation book. Ali fe. i 

N . [with huſbandmen] a mowing ; as, aftermath, after graſs, MaTRiImMo'Nnial, adj. Fr. and Sp. [matrimoniale, It. of matri mo- 

| _ mowing of graſs. 0 ; s 2 jo nialis, from matrimonium, Lat.] pertaining to matrimony, ſuitable to 
a THEMA [pabnue, Gr.] the mathematics or mathematical arts. marriage, nuptial, hymeneal. Rather a matrimonial than a regal 
ATHEMA'TIC, or MATHEMAa'TICAL [ mathimatique, Fr. matema- power. Bacon. | 

4 a 4 Sp.  mathematicus, Lat.] Fung to the mathematics, | MaTrimo'nrallyY, adv. [of matrimonial] according to the man- 
ered according to the doctrine of the mathematicians. The ner or laws of marriage. Matrimonially wedded unto his church. 
e philoſophy of the Materiali/ts, to which the-mathematic principles 1 


2 1 : 3” Ayliffe. 5 64 
ut 4 85 are moſt directly r epugnant.” Clarke, See MaTERIAI- Ma'TRIMONY [matrimonio, It. and Sp. of matrimonium, Lat.] wed- 
by Al ty fo N. Fra 4 5 mathematical head, ſigniſies a head, or genius, lock, marriage, the contract of man and wife . ; 
” ne or Utted for that kind of ſtudy. F124 | 1 To Ma'rRISATE [ natriſatum, Lat.] to imitate the mother. _ 
F in TICAL Compoſition, is the ſynthetical method, or that Ma'rkix, Lat. [of wmrpa, Gr. the womb] the matrice. See Ma- 
= 1 N by certain degrees or ſteps, from known quantities in TRICE. | 2 
= b _ A are L demonſtrates, that the quantity ſo E (wich ſurgeons] that part of the womb in which the 

0. He. £3.05 t est child is conceived. | | | 
"1 in e 7.5 ear Na { 7 ' according to the Marxix, or Ma'Tr1ce, any thing ſerving for the place of genera- 

. No eee e may be mathematically certain tion of a body, whether organical, as the matrix or womb of animals ; 
* %. ot the ſun is according to the denſity of the ſun- beams. or inorganical, as thoſe of vegetables, metals or minerals. If they be 
1... ,,, ̃ ̃èͤ ma ey went xd byte fic 
dul. Wi dre) Be led mn the eme. 8 1 MarRxix Eccleſiæ, the mother church; either a cathedral, with re- 
2. To and Port. ar, 1 8070 De. r. malematice, It. mathematices, ſpect to the parochial churches in the ſame dioceſe ; or a pariſh church, 
yy i . 5 ee mate, : t. th hay: 8 Gr.] in its in reſpect to the chapels depending on it. "Wick 
10 the toy the word , comprenenced any kind of diſcipline or learning; MarTzx (with botaniſts) the pith of trees or herbs, which they 
*. ash 4 535 ually applied to ſome noble ſciences, which alſo call cor. | 85 g 
| * Wha d 15 2 8 and = exerciſed about quantity,” .. Ma'Tron [matrone, Fr, matrona, Sp. It. and Lat. of mater, Lat.] 
2 vat prized under —.—.— Tae ? —— eee which is 1. A virtuous, prudent, motherly woman, that keeps her family in 
"4 Fg : e erte A 3 good government or diſcipline; and ſuch an one, as to chaſtity and 


. | a exemplary life, to whom young virgins may be ſafely committed to 
which Gag Mad &#; {BY 2 1 propoſed to be be educated; an elderly lady. With, diſcretion very little inferior to 
pltefture, catoptrics, dioptrics r — — ny the moſt experienced matrons. Tatler. 2. An old woman. A matron 
> ydroftati : l h nics, hydrau- ſage. Pope. ; 
| þ preamarics, pfeice ws merkabics, mulic, optics, perſpec- — [of an hoſpital] a grave woman that looks after the chil- 
e MaTyem Ws n dren and others therein. | 

Wity abtratedly an met and geometry, and conſider © Ma'TRoxs [in a law ſenſe] married women of experience, who 


impl out any relation to matter. | ; * 
2 Matuey — the hoe 20 ers wane, have been mothers of children, ſuch as are empannelled upon juries 


ATHEM , . for convicts who plead their bellies. To 
rties o — moſs ry and ſciences which treat of | MaTro'xa 3 Lat.] belonging to a matron, ſuitable to, 
* merworen with 7 fical "= * 1h beings or ſenſible ob- or conſtituting a matron. The widow of Ferdinando the younger be- 


: ns , ſt i. M4 
phy, mechanics, navigation, ſurve og. 5 di- ing then of matrona/ yours of ſeven and twenty, Bacon. 


Marzo. 


— 
AY * » 


MAT . NM A W 


MaTRoNa'L1a [among the Romans] the feaſt of the matrons, in- Ma'rvxarivr, ach. [maturo, Lat.] 1. Ripening 
ſtituted by Romulus, and celebrated by the Roman women in honour neſs. Their ſecond ſummer is hotter and more ;, 
of Mars; to whom they thought themſelves obliged for the happineſs than the former. Brown. 2. Conducive to the ſu 

of bearing good children; a favour which he firſt conferred on his Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with 
miſtreſs Rhea; during the time of which, the men ſent preſents to puratives. Wi/menan. 


conducive tg thee. 
elurative of fit 
PPuration of , few” 
anodynes and fp 


the women, as the women in like manner did to the men on the Sa- MarTvu're, adj. [maturo, It. maduro, Sp. maturn,, I | 
turnalia. It was obſerved on the firſt of March for pregnancy, the come to its full growth, perfected by time. Mature in =) le, 
year then beginning to bear fruit. perience. Addon. 2. Brought near to completion. 3 and ex. 


Ma“rROoxL Y, adj. [of matron and Hike) elderly, ancient. The violent breaking out. Shakeſpeare. 3. Well dis Pure for the 
matronly wite placed out all the brown hairs, and the younger the tion, well digeſted. - Poſed, fir fo execy. 

white. L'Eftrange. To Marv'aE, verb act. [maturo, Lat.] to ripen, to ad 
Marzo'ss ES [in a train of artillery] a ſort of ſoldiers next in _— ripeneſs. 0 AdVAnce ty | 
under the gunners, who aſſiſt them about the guns, in traverſing, MaTv'rELY, adv. [of mature] 1, Ripely, perfect. ö 
ſpunging and firing, loading, & c. They carry firelocks, and m 2. With counſel well digeſted, conſiderately. A prince 8 . ech. 0 
ong with the ſtore waggons, as a guard, and alſo as aſſiſtants in caſe to conſider when he enters on a war. S . 3. Early ee 6 
a waggon ſhould break, Wc. give him thanks for contracting the days of our trial, ad arg " 
ng us 


Marr (matta, Lat.] ruſhes interwoven to lay on floors, and for more maturely into thoſe everlaſting habitations above. ,,, a 
various other uſes. See Mar, :  MarTvuv'arry [ mature, or maturite, Fr, maturita, It. 3 0 | gr 
Mar Weed, an herb or plant, called alſo feather-graſs, and Spaniſh- of maturitas, Lat.] ripeneſs of fruit or years, the arrinl of La rar 
ally 


ruſh, of which mats and frails are made. | | =_ to its juſt degree of perfection, completion, 
Mars ſin a ſhip] broad, thick clouts of ſinnet or rope yarn and ATU'TA, Lat., [in the old Roman language, ſignifed pogd relc 
thrums, beaten flat and interwoven, to fave the yard, Sc. from gal- had a temple at Rome built by Servius Tullius. Some 5 * 5 the 


ling. | | ; Ino, the nurſe of Bacchus, and wife of Athamas ; other vil . . 

Ma'TTED, part. adj. [of mat] wrought or covered with mat. See her to be Aurora. | 'e fte 
r.. . MarvrT1'i1a [ſo called of Matuta] feaſts in May, conſecrated y thin 
. MaTrTED, entangled and clung together like hair. ' _ Matuta or Leucothoe. All maid-ſervants except one were ehe 1. 5 
Marr {in botany] a term uſed of herbs, when they grow as if from thoſe feafts, and this one every matron was to ſtrlke On he kan 
| 5 Maia 


they were plaited together. cheek, becauſe Matuta was plagued with jealouſy, that her huet 


Ma'TTER [matiere, Fr. matteria, It. materia, Sp, Port. and Lat.] loved her maid better than he did her. mont] 


1. The materials or ſtuff any thing is made or conſiſts of. The col- Mav'pLeD, or Mav'pLin [prob. of matutinus, Lat, of the non. with t 
lection of the matter of tempeſts. Bacon. 2. Cauſe or occaſion of ing. According to Johnſon, maudlin is the corrupt appeleton of Or gay 
diſturbance. What's the matter with thee? Shakeſpeare. 3. Buſi- agdalen, who being drawn by painters with ſwoln eyes and dive. To. 
neſs, affairs, in a familiar ſenſe. To help the matter the alchemiſts dered look, a drunken countenance ſeems to have been ſo named from | mornin 
call in many vanities. Bacon. 4. [With natural philoſophers] a a ludicrous reſemblance to the picture of Magdalen] beforted or gi; | Ma 
folid, diviſible aud paſſive ſubſtance, called body, and firſt principle ordered by drinking ſtrong liquors, eſpecially in a morning, drunk 80 
of natural things; which is extended into length, breadth and thick- fuddled. With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. Ri/cmmy, And verd is 
neſs; which is capable of putting on all manner of forms, and of the kind maudling crowd melts in her praiſe. Schr, and con 
moving according to all manner of directions and degrees of ſwiftneſs; Mauplix [ageratum, Lat. with botaniſts] the herb ſyeet mud- | Permitte 


body, ſubſtance extended. God, in the beginning, formed matter in lin, in ſhape ſomething like tanſey, and in quality like ale cf of 
ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable icles. Newton. 2 The flowers of the maudlin are digeſted into looſe im. 
Sou have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, and have alſo Is, but in other reſpects it is very like the collmary, Mill, 

a power of reſiſtance, or to exclude every thing of the ſame kind from Ma'vcrt [malgre, Fr. malgrado, wy in ſpite of, or whether one 
being in the ſame place: this is the proper character of matter or will or no, notwithſtanding ; now obſolete. |t ſpread ithelf every 
body. Watts. 5. Subject, thing treated of. The ſubje& or matter where, maugre all 1 or perſecution. Bau. 
of laws in general. Hooker. 6. The whole, the v thing ſuppoſed. Ma'vis ber r. malwexxo, It.] a bird, a kind of thru ; an 

Subject of ſuit or complaint. If the matter ſhould be tried by duel old word. Kites have a reſemblance with hawks, and blackbids with 


tween two rin, pon Bacon. 8. Import, conſequence. No mat- thruſhes and mawi/es. Bacon, Wuced]. an 


ter from what hands you have the play. Dryden. 9g. Thing, object, To Mau, verb ad. [of malleus, Lat.] to bang or vet found, lo out of 

that which has ſome particular relation or is ſubject to particular con- to bruiſe, to hurt in a coarſe and butcherly manner, Meck modern 4 ras 

fideration. Three of the moſt famous men for matters of arms. Sid. faith to murder, hack, and maul. Pope. T i e 
10. Queſtion conſidered. Upon the whole matter it is abſurd. Maur, fubſt. [malleus, Lat. a hammer] a heary hammer, 4 man ancing, 25 


South. 11. Space or quantity nearly computed. To tarry a ſmall that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, a ſword and ſharp arrow. In- Fer rise fre 
matter in town. Congreve. 12. That which is formed by ſuppuration, verbs. This word is more uſually written Marl. Jrts in hon 


that which runs out of a ſore. The matter being ſuppurated, I open'd Maul Stick, a ſtick on which a painter leans lis band i working, Ito account 
it. Wiſeman. 13. Upon the matter; a low phraſe, now obſolete, Mavu'lkin, a ſort of mop made of clouts, to ſeep an ove rn 
that imports, conſidering the whole, with reſpect to the groſs or main, with, by ſome called a ſcovel ; alſo a ſcare-croy'to ſigt way birds, Mayor, /u 
ncarly, | | Maw, a ſoft, brittle ſtone in Oxfordſhire. lo in Londe 
*The vis inertiæ, or power of reſiſling all attempt made to Mavncu [in heraldry] the repreſentation of a ce 4 Ma'rorart, 
change the ſtate, is a property belonging to MATTER in com- Ma vnd [ mand, Sax. maneguin, Fr.] a hamper 0 baſket wit . 
mon, and not peculiar to $0ME "aw ang kinds of it. Quicx- handles, or with two lids, to carry on the arm. FRET A'YPOLE 
SILVER is as /ubtile, and conſiſts of as fine parts and as fluid as Mavunp of anbound Books, is 8 bales, of each 1000 pound Welgy j 


water, and yet makes more than zen times the reſiſtance; or 2 fats. wi; [Me May-weep 
bl 


which reſiftance ariſes therefore from the qQUuanTiTY, and not Mavunp Shaw [at Ormus] 12/7. and a half averdup We ©: ſpecies, cal 

from the gro/xe/s of the matter. Collection of Papers between ſlupatan] 26 J. 4 oz. 8 dr. [at Surat] 334 59 7 1 AZARD, I 

Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke. p. 127. 6. + averdupois. or gun. Mazari'ne 

Nude MaTTzs [in law] is the naked or bare allegation of a thing To Mavu'nDeR, verb neut. [maudire, Fr. 5 „ Maze, Subſt. 

done, to be proved only by witneſſes, and not by a record, or any ble. Maundering as if I had done him 2 diſcourtely. "ler l pool. Skin 
ſpeciality in writing under ſeal. | Mav'npertr [of maunder] one that maunders, 188 nan from Kertainty, 
- MATTER i Deed [a law term] a truth of a matter that may be Ma'unpy Thurſday. See Manor. [Derived d) on el to git 1 wg Al 

es. O'er 


was accu 
6 5 | AZE in a f 
+ built by At 1. | 
To Maze, 
Wer 


proved, though not by record. maude, a hand-baſket, in which the king 796 
| MaTTER of Record [a law term] is that which may be proved by alms to the poor] the Thurſday before Good kn 
ſome record. Mavso't zum, Lat. [mauſolte,Fr.] a ſtately ſepuic om ſhe loved f 
To Ma'rTTzs, verb next. [from the ſubſt] 1. To be of importance miſia, queen of Caria, for Mauſolus her buſpand, + 15 body, aſt 


or moment, to import; moſtly uſed imperſonally. It matters not dearly, that beſides this edifice, ſhe cauſed the alles . Ak them, 1 . 
how they were called. Locle. 2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. had been burnt, to be put into a cup of wine, a AZEMENT 
Each ſlight ſore mattereth. Sidney. give him a lodging in her heart. This ſepulchre 0 _ n war] Jubſ 
To Marreg, verb act. to care, to regard, not to neglect; as, I the moſt excellent artificers of that time. It ” 1 = Per drinkin 
matter not that calumny. 1 compaſs, and 45 cubits high; the ſquare looking to 

Ma“TTERT, ad. [of matter] full of watter, purulent, generating by Scapas ; that towards the welt by Leochares; We de top 0 

us or matter. Their mattery cough. Harvey. Timotheus, and that towards the north by yy curious inven 1005 


Ma'TTiNs —.— Fr. of matutinus, Lat. of the morning] morn- was a brazen chariot, with many wonderful an 


ing prayers ; alſo one of the canonical hours in the church of Rome. The whole was inriched with ſo many rale ornamer 
Arrock [marzruc, Sax.] 1, In huſbandry, a tool to grub up eſteemed one of the greateſt wonders of the wor 

roots of trees, weeds, c. Give me the mattock and the wrenching any pompuous ſepulchral monument. 

iron. 'Shake/peare. 2. A pickax. The Turks laboured with mattocks aw [maxa, or mage, Sax. maeghe, ; 

7 to dig up the foundations of the wall. £Azolles. 1. The ſtomach of animals, and of homan e Situ. Pellies 1 

" Mi'TTREss [matelas, matras, Fr. materaſſo, It. matelaz, Sp. attras, To crammed mas a ſprat new ſtomach brings. cup af birds. Th 

Wel.] a kind of quilt filled with wool, cotton, &c. a — bed to maws of living creatures. Bacon. 2. 

lie upon. Their mattreſſes were made of feathers and ſtraw, and ſome- maav is the hopper which holds and ſo 9 

times of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnor, ' Ma'wrasn, adj. [of maga, a may of. Wu apt tocauk 

Marv RA, Lat. the goddeſs of ripe corn. perhaps from maw. obſer) apt to give ſatiety» a 

* Marura"xT14, Lat. [in phyſic] ſuch medicines as promote ma- or loathing, = loathing» 

turation, or ripeneſs. | | Ma'wx18Hness [of mawki/Þ] aptneſs to c 

To Ma'TurarTE, verb ad. [maturare, It. and Lat.] to haſten, to the ſtomach, ſqueamiſhneſs. 


c AL 
- 
- 


drunk vor fob 1 


ripen. Ma'wuin [with the vulgar] neither I 
Jo MaTuRavs, verb neut. to grow ripe. corrupted * Mavpiin ; which fee. to Johnſon, 9 4 
MaTuRa'TION [maturatio, from maturo, Lat.] 1. The act of haſt. Ma'wmtT, or Ma'MMET [according entiy an ido 


ning or ripening, the ſtate of being ripe. There is the maturatiom of mother; prob, of Mabomet ] à puppet, and! 
fruits, the maturation of drinks,, and the maturation of impoſthumes, image, ſet up to be worſhippe®., 

as alſo other maturations of metals. Bacon. / In phyſic] maturation a'wmeTrY [of mawmet] idolatry 
by ſome phyſical writers is applied to the ſuppuration of excrementi- Mx'wmisn, adj. [of mavom or mau 
tious or extravaſated juices into matter, and differs from concoction Ma'w-worm [of maro and al 
or digeſtion, which is the raiſing to a greater perfection the alimentary and {lide off from the intern tunic o 
and natural juices in their proper « | Quincy, © | | h 


ME A 
being attracted thither by the ſweet chyle ; 
Harvey. 
that breed in their bodies, of a 
about a finger's length. 
which ſends two members 


nutriment, 
nay at's called ſtomach or maw-worms. 
I aw-WORMS [in horſes] worms 
4diſh colour like earth-worms, : 
. 57: Mas, a borough tawn in Cornwal, 
to parlia ent. 57, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the under jaw- bone, 
Maxl Ne in A the under teeth are inſerted. 
which is IA Superior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the upper jaw-bone or 
wm 4 which is compoſed of 12 bones, 6 on each ſide, but ſome 
de. the odd one they call vomer. | 
AI eCLLARs or e e adj. 
; ining to the jaw-bone. 
1 . Glandula, Lat. ſin anatomy] a conſiderable gland 


f the conglomerate kind, fituate on the infide under the lower jaw- 
0 ) 


[maxillaris, maxilla, Lat. the 


ma [maxime, Fr. maſſima, It. maxima, Sp. and Lat.] an 3 
jon or principle (in any art or ſcience) generally received, 


h be denied. A leading truth 
reaſon, and that cannot be denied. 
peg tl ſtanding maxims of human wiſdom. Rogers. 


% Minimis [with mathematicians] a method uled for the 
| ge. a great AG of perplexed problems, which require 
the greateſt or lealt quantities attainable in that ones: 5 

ber [with tin miners] is what they call a weed of the marcha- 
te kind, when the load or vein of oar degenerates into this or any 
thing elſe, that is not tin, they call it a weed. ; bh 
Mr, Fr. Lnaggio, It. mago, Sp. and Port. majus, of res, 2 at. 

{a called by Romulus, in honour of his ſenators ; or as others ſay, on 

| ain, the mother of Mercury, to whom ſacrifice was offered in that 
month, mains, Lat.] the 5th, and moſt pleaſant month in the year 
Vith us, the confine of ſpring and ſummer metaphorically, the early 

| or gay part of life. Love, whoſe mouth is ever May. Shakeſpeare. 

To May, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to gather flowers on May- 
2 auxiliary werb, [magan, Sax. mogen, Du. moegen, Ger. 
nichr, pret. maatte, Dan. mogre, Du. machte, Ger. for mayed. This 
verb is defective, and has no particles, nor properly infinitive mood, 
and conſequently no compound tenſes] 1. To be at liberty, to be 
permitted, to be allowed. 2. To be poſſible. 3. To be by chance. 
I may be 1 ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shaky/peare. 4. To have 
power. 5. A word expreſling deſire. May you live happily and 
long. Dryden. : : 
May-zz, perhaps. What they offer is bare may-be and ſhift, 
Creech. . | 
| Ma'y-Busc [of may and bug] a fly, a chaffer. 4inſworth, 
 Ma'y-ray [of may and day] the firſt of May. 
| Ma'y-yLoweR [of may and flower] a plant. BIR 
E Ma'y-rLy [ſo called of the month of May, wherein it is pro- 
Quced]. an inſect called a water- cricket, which in this month creep- 
ling out of the river, turns to a fly: it lies commonly under ſtones 
ſcar the banks, and is a good bait for ſome ſort of fiſh. 
 Ma'y-camss [of may and game] certain ſports or merriments, 
ancing, &c. uſed on the firſt day of May, which ſeem to have taken 
berr riſe from the like cuſtoms of the Romans, who followed ſuch 


to account of the deſigns of Perkin but as a may-game. Bacon, 
{Ma'y-LILY, a flower, the ſame with lily of the valley. Fg 
Mayor, ſub. [major, Lat.] the chief magiſtrate of a corporation, 
o in London and York is called /ord-mayor, | 
Mai'yoralTY [majoratus, Lat. ] the office and dignity of a mayor. 
Ma'worEss [of mayor] a mayor's wife. | 
Ma"ypoLE [of may and pole] a pole to be danced round on May- 


i 

May-weeED [of may and weed] an herb like camomile, of which it 

a ſpecies, called alſo ſtinking camomile, which grows wild. Miller. 

EMA'zarD, ſub/?. (maſchoire, Fr.] a jaw. Hanmer. 

Mazar1'Ne Blue, a blue of a deep colour. 

Maze, abi. [miſſen, Du. to miſtake, mape, Sax. a gulph or 

lurlpool. Sinner] 1. Aſtoniſhment, perplexity, confuſion of thought, 

kertainty, Nothing but a maze of longing, and a dungeon of for. 

l. Sidney. 2. A labyrinth, a place of perplexity and winding- 
ages. O'er all the ae of enchanted ground. Thomſon. - 

Maze [in a garden] a place made with many artificial turnings and 
ings. | N 

To 3 verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to bewilder, to confuſe. 


after l "er. | | 

em, (0 Ma'zemenT [of mare, Sax. a gulph] amazement, 

four 0 akk, /ubſt. Imaeler, Du.] a knot of maple, a broad ſtanding 
feet l P or drinking bowl, a maple-cup. One of his ſhepherds deſcribes 


owl or mazer. Dryden. | 
Ma zr, adj. [of mape, Sax.] belonging to a maze, intricate, per- 
ed, confuſed. To run the ring, and trace the may round. Dryden. 
zar [m, Heb. J the zodiac, the planets, celeſtial 
*, Job, c. xxxviii. v. 32. Buxroky. | 
bl. D. is an abbreviation of medicine defer, or doctor of phyſfic. 
Pt (me, Sax. O. and L. Ger. and mig, Dan. and Su. lemp, Du. 
„ H. Ger. moi, Fr. mi, It.] 1. The oblique caſes of the firſt perſon I. 
Only me, the hand of fortune bore. ope, 2. Me is ſometimes a 
d of ludicrous expletive. I follow'd me cloſe, came in foot and 
. Toakepeare. 3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically for 1. 
'Ther had, my heart might feel your love. Shakeſpeare. 

we cock, /ubft, prob. of nue, Fr. a-hawk's mew; and coc, Sax. 
,es c0q, Skinner] an effeminate or uxorious man; a coward. 
bs" 15 adj. _ timorous. f 

| medo, Sax. meede, Du. Ger. lis, Lat.] 

tk made of honey and water. wm ene — — 
*D, or Mea"dow (mæde, 


or mzxne, Sax. ] ground phat 

118 graſs, hay, L 

3 * Saffron [colchicum, Lat.] the name of a plant. 

= Weet, or Mx A' Dow Sweet [ulmaria, Lat. with ſimplers] a 
ans A bled leaves, ſomething like thoſe of elm, growing in 

es, hes & meadow ſaveet hath a flower compoſed of. ſeveral 
Ne be in a circular order, and expanding in form of a roſe. 


» * 


jorts in honour of Maja or Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. He ſeem- 


thought evil againſt me; but God meant 


2 not plowed, but covered with graſs and flowers; paſture land, 


boundaries or land marks in open ** 
| 8 


MEA 
Mea'cts, adj, [matgre, Fr. nogro, It. Sp. and Port. prob. of u 
cer, Lat.] lean, poor in fleſh, little elſe but ſæin and bone, ſtarven. 


Meacer [in a figurative ſenſe] 1. Dry, barren z as, a meagre kyle, 
a jejune, barren, dry ſtyle. 2. Poor, hungry in general. Requir d a 


| ſabbath year to mend the meager ſoil. Dryden. 


To Mea"cr, verb act. [from the adj.] to make lean. Knolles. 

Mea'GERLY, adv. [of meager} poorly, leanly. 

Mea'cerness [of mægne my nee, Sax.] leanneſs, want of 
fleſh, bareneſs, ſcantneſs. Bacon. E 0 

Max, or Meac [in hufbandry] an inſtrument for mowing peaſe, 
brake, Sc. It is a hook with a long handle. 72er. ; 

Mar [mælepe, Sax. meel, Dan. and Du. mahlen, Ger. to grind, 
mehl, Ger, mioel, Su.] 1. The flower of wheat, Sc. or the edible 
ou of corn. 2. [Male, Sax. repaſt or portion, mae or mael tydt, 

u. and L Ger. mahl or mahlzeit, H. Ger. mal or maltid, Su. prob. 
all of mel, Goth. time, 9. 4. time to eat; it is therefore improper to 
add time to it, as moſt of the northern tongues do] 1. The act of eat- 
ing at a certain time. 2. A repaſt. 3. A part, a fragment. Ia 
parcel meal brought in and anſwered there. Pacon. 

To Mar, verb act. [meler, Fr.] to ſprinkle, to mingle. Spate- 
ſfpeare. 

ME a“LE D, adj. [of meal] pulverized or reduced to powder. 

MEALMAN fof meal and man] one that deals in meal. 0 

MEa"LY, adj. [of meal] 1. Having the qualities of meal, having 
the taſte or ſoft inſipidity of meal. 2. Beſprinkled as with meal. Fa- 
rinaceous and mealy winged animals, as butterflies and moths, Brown. 

Mea"Liness [mzle, of zelic and nepye, Sax.] mealy nature. 

MEea'Ly-MouTHED [imagined by Skinner to be corrupted from 
mild mouthed or mellow mouthed : But perhaps from the ſore mouths of 
animals, that when they are unable to comminate their grain, muſt be 
fed with meal. Jehnſon] ſoft mouthed, unable to ſpeak freely, baſli- 
ful as to ſpeaking. | 

n [from mealy-mouthed] baſhfulneſs, reſtraint 
of ſpeech. | 1 

Man, ſub}. [of moyen, Fr.] 1. Middle rate, medium, mediocrity. 
2. Meaſure, regulation. 3. Interval, interim, mean time. This is 
now more uſual with time. 4. Inſtrument, meaſure, that which is 
uſed towards any end. Their virtuous converſation was a mean to 
work the heathens converſion. Hooker, 5. It is often uſed in the plu- 
ral, and by ſome not very grammatically with an adjective ſingular. 
6. By all means; without doubt or heſitation, without fail. 7. By 20 
means; not in any degree, not at all, 8. Means are likewiſe uſed for 
revenue, fortune, [probably from deme/nes. Johnſon] | 

Max, adj. [mæne, Sax.] 1. Wanting dignity, being of low rank 
or birth. young man but of nen parentage. Sidney. 2. Low- 
minded, baſe, ungenerous, ſpiritleſs. To promote any nean worldly 
intereſt. Smalridge. 3. Contemptible, deſpicable. In preventing 
many mean things from ſeeing the light. Pope. 4. Low in the degree 
of any property, low in worth, low in power. By this extortion he 
ſuddenly grew from a mean to a mighty eſtate. Davies. 5. [Moyen, 
Fr.] middle, moderate, being without exceſs. Being of middle age, 
and a mean ftature. Sidney. 6. Intervening, intermediate. In the 
mean while the heavens was black with clouds. 1 Kings. 

Max [in law] the middle between two extremes; and that either 
firſt in time, as his action was mean, betwixt the diſſeiſin made to him 
and his recovery, i. e. in the interim or the mean time; or ſecondly in 
dignity, as, there is a lord mean and tenant mean. | 

Mean Axis [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of con- 
courſe of the optic nerves, thro the middle of the right line, which 
Joins the extremity or end of the ſame optic nerves. 

Mean Diameter [in gauging] a geometrical mean between the dia- 
meters at head and bung in any cloſe caflc. 

Max Longitude, or Mg aN Motion of the Sun [in aſtronomy] is an 
arch of the ecliptic reckoned from the beginning of Aries to the line of 
the ſun's mean motion. 

Mz an Proportional ſin geometry] is a quantity which is as big in 
reſpect of a third term, as the firſt is in reſpect of it, as in 2, 4, 8. 

Mean Proportional [in arithmetic] is a quantity which exceeds or 
is exceeded by the firſt. 

Mean {in muſic] the tenor or middle part. 

To Mean, irr. verb neut. MEANT, pret. and part. paſſ. (mænan, 


Sax. mene, Dan. meenen, Du. meinen, Ger, mena, Su. menan, Rn. ] 


to intend or reſolve, to have in mind, to purpoſe. Mirth, with thee. 


mean to live. Milton. 


To Mz ax, verb ac. 1. To purpoſe, to intend, to deſign. Ye 
it unto good. Geneſis, 2. 


To intend, to hint covertly, to ſignify, to underſtand. I mean your 


judgment in your choice of friends, 
MralvpER. See Mxanper. Meander is a river in Phrygia re- 
markable for jts winding courſe. Labyrinth, maze, flexuous paſſage, 
ſerpentine winding. Thoſe various meanders of the veins, arteries. Hale, 
 MeaxeLs [in a horſe] ſmall black or red ſpots in the coat or hair 
of a whitiſh colour. | 
ME a'"ninc, ſub/t, [from nean; of mænan, Sax. to mean, meyninge, 
Du. mernung, Ger.] 1. Senſe, ſignification, the thing underſtood. 
The meaning of it is in ſome meaſure underſtood. Swift, 2. Purpoſe, 
intention. I am no honeſt man, if there be any good meaning towards 
you. Shakeſpeare. 3. Habitual intention. Ro/common. 
Mea'nLY, adv. [of mean] 1. Moderately, not in a great degree. 
A man meanly learned. Aſcbam. 2. Without dignity, poorly. All 


. meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 3. Without greatneſs 


of mind, ungenerouſly. Prior. 4. Without reſpect. We cannot bear 
to have others think meanly of them, Watts. | 

Mza"nxess [of mean] 1. Lowneſs. poverty, want of dignitv. Po- 
verty and meanneſi of condition. 2. Want of excellence. The mean- 
eſs of the workmanſhip. Addiſon. 3. Lowneſs of mind. A certain 
meanneſs of mind. Seuth, 4. Sordidneſs, niggardlineſs. 

Means [it has no ſingular number] eſtate, See Max. 

Mza"ntiMe, or MEea'nwHILE, in the intervening time: ſome- 
times an adverbial-modesof ſpeech. | 

Mean, pret, and part. pass. of to mean. See To Max. 

Max [mæne, Sax. ] a marſhy ground. 


Manx Stones [of mzne, Sax. a bound or limit] ſtones ſet up for 


Me Ask, 


MEA 
Mease, or Mess [probably a corruption of meaſure] a meaſure 
of herrings, containing five hundred. 
' Mea'sLeD, adj. [of meaſles] infected with the meaſles. Hudibras. 
'Mta'sLY, adj. [of meaſles] ſcabbed with the meaſles. Swif2. 
Mea'sLes [it has no ſing. number; maeſelen, Du. morbilli, L. Ger. 
maſern, Ger.] 1. A fever attended with a very great inflammation, 
cough, and difficulty of breathing; and in which pafles peculiar to 11. 
felf are thrown out by the ſkin, MAD de Variolis, &c. p. 88, 89, 
compared, 2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. B. Johnſon. 3. A diſeaſe of trees. 
Fruitbearers are often infected with the meaſles. Mortimer. 4:50 
Mea'sun ABLE [menſurabilis, Lat. meſurable, Fr. miſurabile, It.) 
1. That may be meaſured, ſuch as may admit of computation. Not 
meaſurable by time and motion, nor to be 2 number of ſuc- 
mode 


ceſſive moments. Bentley. 2. In ſmall quantity, rate. : 
[of meaſurable] capability or poſſibility of being 


Mza"sURABLENESS 
meaſured; 
Mza'sURABLY, adv. [of meaſurable] moderately, not to exceſs. 
Ecrlgſiaſticus. 1 n 
To MA sURE, verb ad. [meſurer, Fr. miſurare, It. medir, Sp. and 
Port. menſuro, Lat.] 1. To take the dimenſions of a thing in length, 
breadth, &c, to compute the quantity of it by ſome ſtated rule. 2. 
To paſs through, to judge of extent by marching over. We muſt 
meaſure. twenty miles to day. Shakeſpeare. 3. To judge of quantity or 
greatneſs. What thought can meaſure thee. Milton. 4. To adjuſt, to 
proportion. Meaſure your deſires by your fortunes. Taylor. 5. To 
mark out in ſtated quantities. 6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 
With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you again. Sz. 
Matthew. | | | 
MEea'sure [menſura, Lat. meſure, Fr. miſura, It.] 1. Is ſome quan- 
tity or quantities, fixed and agreed upon, whereby to eſtimate the 
quantity, length, breadth, thickneſs or capacity of other things, 
that by which any thing is meaſured. A concave meaſure of known 
and denominated capacity. Holder. 2. Rule in general by which any 
thing is adjuſted or proportioned. God's goodneſs is the meaſure of 
his providence. More. 3. Proportion, quantity ſettled. Meafare is 
that which perfecteth all things, becauſe every thing is for ſome end. 
Hooker. 4. A ſtated quantity. Anon we'll drink a meaſure. Shake- 
ſpeare. 5. Sufficient quantity. Or fortune given me meaſure of re- 
venge. Shakeſpeare. 6. Allotment, portion allotted. Harden'd againſt 
all pain beyond the common meaſures of humanity. Tillotſon. 7. De- 
| I have laid down in ſome meaſure the deſcription of the world. 
Abbot. 8. Proportionate time, muſical time. And thy fond heart 
beats meaſure to thy ſtrains. Prior. 9. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight. Shakeſpeare. 10. A ſtatel 
dance. 'This ſenſe is obſolete. 11. Moderation, not exceſs. He 
hath enlarg'd herſelf and opened her mouth without meaſure. Jaiab. 
12. Limit, boundary. Lord make me to know mine end and the mea- 
Jare of my days what it is. P/a/ms. 13. Any thing adjuſted. Chriſt 
reveals to us the meaſures according to which God will proceed in diſ- 
penſing his rewards. Smalridge. 14. [In arithmetic, &c.] is a term 
uſed of a certain number or quantity, which being repeated ſeveral 
times, is equal to another which is bigger, to which it has relation, as 
6 is the meaſure of 36, taken 6 times. 15. Tune, roportionate 
notes. Spenſer. 16. Mean of action, mean to an end. is is gene- 
rally uſed" in the plural. What wrong meaſures he had taken in the 
conferring that truſt. Clarendon. 17. To have hard meaſure; to be 
hardly dealt b. | | 
MEeasure Note, or Time Note [in muſic] is a ſemibreve, ſo named, 
becauſe it is of a certain determinate meaſure or length of time by it- 
= and all the reſt of the notes are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its 
value. WF | 
MeasuRE [in poetry] is a certain number of ſyllables, metrically 
"meaſured, metre. The ſoftneſs of expreſſion and the ſmoothneſs of 
meaſure, rather than the height of thought. Dryden. The union of 


two or more meaſures make a verſe, and in the variety of meaſure 


- conſiſts the chief harmony of verſe. | 
Measvuke [in 1 any certain quantity aſſumed as one or 
1 which the ratio of other homogeneous or ſimilar quantities is 
expreſſed. | | 
EASURE of a Figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſquare, whoſe ſide is of 
any determinate length. : E; > 
EASURE a Solid, is a cube, the fides of which are of any length 
- at pleaſure, | 
_ Measure of an Angle, is an arch deſcribed from the vertex, a, in 
any place between its legs, as 6 c. See Plate VII. Fig. 18. | 
Measukt of Velocity [in mechanics] is the ſpace paſſed over by the 
moving body in any 1 time. 5 
Mrasuxk of the Maq/5 [in mechanics] is the weight or quantity of 
the matter of it. h 


Mea'suRELEss [of meaſure] immeaſurable, immenſe, He ſhut up 


the meaſureleſi content. Shakeſpeare. 
© MEa'SUREMENT [of meaſure] the act of meaſuring, menſuration. 
Mra'surtr [of mee/ure] one that meaſures, 
Mea'surts, ways, means. See MEASURE. | 
Mz a'suURING, ach. [of mea/ure] It is applied to a throw or caſt not 
to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from another but by meaſuring. 
- Mrar mere, or mede, Sax. mad, Dan. mat, Su. mats, Goth. 
There is therefore no occaſion to derive it, as Mer. Caſaubon, from 
Al, Gr. dainties] 1. Fleſh to be eaten. Bread and meat for his 
father. Gene/is. 2. Proviſions of any ſort, either for man or beaſt, 
3 general. Meats for the belly and the belly for” zeats. 1 Co- 
rinthians. | 8 
Meer- Offering. or MincHan [under the law] was a certain mea- 
ſare, more or leſs, of fine flower, mixt with oi. Numbers, c. xxviii. 


v. 5, 20. Had the deſign been to offer LITE rox LiFe, what oc- 


caſion had there been for the concomitants of wine, a meat - Mering, and 
alt? Essay on the Nature, &c. of Sacrifices, p. 127. See Pxo- 
PITIATION, ATONEMENT-Money, and SACRIFICE compared. 

Mra“ TED, adj. [of meat] fed, foddered. 


Mea'THe {[medo, Sax. medd, Wel. une mede meddwi ebrius ſum] 


mead, a ſort of drink made with honey, metheglin. Milton. 


Mea'Tus Auditorious (with anatomiſts] the auditory paſſage ; be- 
; perſons, as a token 


ginning from the hollow of the ear, and ending at the tympanum. 
Mzarus Cy/icus [with anatomiſts] a bilary duct, about the big- 


MED 


neſs of a gooſe quill, which is joined to the 5 
two inches diſtance from the gall- bladder. gs he, AlLCUs, at abvy: 
Mr a'tus Urinarins [with anatomiſts] th 
f is conveyed to the bladder. f bn whereby the 
EA'WING [maulizatio, Lat.] the crying of 
Mza“zLED, adj. full of meazles, a : 

Mz a"zL1NG, part. generally called mizzling. See To M 
MEeazLes, a cutaneous diſtemper, ſomething like tl. zit. 
alſo a diſeaſe in ſwine, See MEASLEs. OY mall-por; 

Mecna'xic, /ubf. a manufacturer, a low workman. 
Mecua'xic, or MECHANICAL, adj. [mechanique, Fr 
mecanico, Sp. of mechanicus, Lat. from An, Gr. 


N : ; Meceanicy, ſt 
n; or 15 
of art. Heſych.) 1. What relates to mechaniſm, or to 50, 6 "front | 


from thence it ſignifies, being of mean occupation. II, C, ad 
chanical ſalt-butter rogue. Shakeſpeare. 2, Conſtruded 9 im, te. 
or laws of mechanics. 3. Well verſed in mechanics te nie ſ 
MEcnanical Afedions [with philoſophers] are ſuch properties af f 
0 


matter or body, as ariſe from its figure, bulk, or motion 
Mecna'nical Demonſtration, one drawn from the rule and vr 
Prin- 


= of aq agg ab 
ECHANICAL So/ation of a Problem [with mathem ati 
conſtruction or proof of a B not Ns in ming, a Hi 
trical manner ; but coarſely and unartfully, or by the aſiſtane Ws 5 
ſtruments; ſuch are moſt problems relating to the duplicatue f 1 2 
cube, or the quadrature of the circle. TEM val 
MzcHantcar Science, is that which is converſant about the outward 1 
_ and ſtructure of bodies, and the figures they obtain by wk 
manſhip. : ö | 4 
Mzcuanicar Philoſophy, is that which explains the phanomena 6 * 
e of nature from mechanic principles, viz. from the motion - 
reſt, figure, ſize, c. of the ſmall particles of matter, and is the fan a 
with the corpuſcular philoſophy. ; N 
Mecna'nical Powers, are the five ſimple machines, to which al 6 A 
others, how complex ſoever, may be reduced, and of the afemblace 1 
whereof they are all compounded; theſe are the ballance, leyer, abe b 
pulley, wedge and ſcrew. = 
MEcna'nically, adv, [of mechanical] in a mechanic manner l M 
according to the laws of mechaniſm, : Ie 
MEcna'nicaLlNess — mechanical) 1. Mechanical nature, po- 2 
uu - quality. 2. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm, , 112 
eannels. | | . 
MEecnani'cian, fubſ. [mechanicien, Fr.) a man profeſing a fad). m 
ing the conſtruction of machines. Some were fgured like mile tha 
others like female ſcrews, as mechanicians ſpeak. A. | exten 
Mrcna'nics [mechanique, Fr. meccanica It. arts mhanice, Lit, terpoſe 
pnxanxn, Gr. what relates to machinery] the ſcience of motion, or Prive. 
that part of the mathematics that ſhews or demonſtrates the effects of eſtabliſ 
owers, or moving forces, and applies them to cngines, machines, Tol 
iy =_ demonſtrates the laws of motion, Oc. A great proficient in mediatc 
the mechanics. Broome. | to act; 
Mr“cnANisu [ mechani/me, Fr.) 1. Mechanic power, action AC- | two. ; 
cording to mechanic laws. 2. Conſtruction of parts depending 00 parts of 
each other in any complicated fabric. See Martrialtih To B 
Mecno'acan, or Mecayoaca'na, a Welt Indian root, fomething e and 
like briony, American fcammony. Mechoacen is 2 large 10h tyelre Jo limit 
or fourteen inches long, and of the thickneſs of 2 mat 5 unit, uſual Is the ſp: 
divided into two branches at the bottom: what ve fe af it 5 u again, an 
monly cut tranſverſely into flices for the convenitic) of 1 Holder, 
Its firſt introduction into Europe was about 220 years 290: hs Mr 
brought from the province of Mechoanan, in douth _ toad? the agent 
it has its name. The plant which affords it is a ſpectt 0 tire, from ano 
and its ſtalks, which are angular, and full of a refinous 1 Lan thro? Chi 
climb upon every thing that ſtands near them. 16619 3 ee 0 
is a gentle and mild E. ene Hill. . Father] al 
E'CON [punxwr, Gr.] the poppy, a flower. F i 
3 Lat. eee Gr.] 1. An opiate, dd te 7 N a 
and thickened juice of poppies. 2. The fit xt | rſo mi 
Infants new born have a mecenium or fort of datk cbt . unity.) 
in the bowels. Arbuibnot. See Oriuu. nent colt l | mw and 
'Meconrvm [in anatomy] a black, thick ext | > 661.66 
the inteſtines of a child, during the time of geſtation. and Mw; Ol And 41 a 
MEgcono'Locy [prxwronoyics, of fer, 3 pop): . pe a1 ke. 
to ſay] a deſcription or treatiſe of opium. Nun, Lat] 1+ Au k. his ch f 
Me'pat [medaille, Fr. medaglia, It. of malen, oney : Wien u es gt 
cient coin. The Roman medals were their cmd d and iſſued 3 
action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it 1 of 0 which ROY 
| . | a . : F metal in t b | ich Gop 
out of the mint. Aadiſon. 2. A piece of Met frious perſon, OT men, ſays h 
ney, ſtamped to preſerve the memory of ſome uu nethin te 
notable victory, ſome remarkable performance, © | — 2 
a peculiar benefit to a nation or ſtate. che third and feel | 2wide [or 
Hacient MeDALs, ſuch as were ſtruck beten WA | and thoſe } 
century. | ichin these ). tional 
Madlen Mals, thoſe that have been ſtrack oder 4 
years. zue the time that lor 
Conſular MevaLs, ſuch as were ſtruck urn din * 
Was 83 by conſuls, and are ſo called in — 
4 i f 0 
e the upper Empirt, ſuch cb 1 
beginning of Julius Gzfar's reign, to the year 7 fc, ill de i 
Neger, Mevars / the loaber Empire, are ey 
taking of Conſtantinople, 'near 1200 —_— foundinth*© wy 
Singular MeDaLs, are either ſuch e or ſuch, ot 


the curious, but are only met with by 


is not above one of a ſort extant. 


ye 
fach wherein the letter kf 


Neal d Medals, are the emperol «4 
which —— that they have been reflrsd bf — the dae“ 
Countermarked Map ALs, are thoſe that - 
head, or on the reverſe. to medal 


Mzepa'LLIC, adj. for — pertaining ot 
medalli gence. MLL - 12 *I 
M5 t 100 [medaillon, Fr. medaglione, we to (om | 


ordinary large ſize, ſuch as princes d to Pre, 


of their eſteem. 
other coins, were the ſame 35 
money. Aadiſon. 


MED 


he, Fr.] a man {killed or curious in medals. 


Mzipa'uu1sT (medailhfie, 
p | medalliſt. Addi/on. 
* 5 — 2 3 to interpoſe one's ſelf, or ra- 
ther of mdler, Fr. to mingle, or mittelln vermittelln, Ger. to mediate, 
{5nd a medium, middelen, Du.] 1. To concern one's ſelf with, to 
— ſe, to act in any thing. T'll not medale nor make. Shalgſpeare. 
15 15 have todo; it is always followed by with, With the wer 
of it upon the ſpirits of men we will only medale. Bacon. 3. 2 * 
terpoſe or ee importunely or officiouſly. Every fool w 
; erbs. 3 | | 
— 3 verb af. [meſler, Fr.] to mingle, to mix. Obſo- 
lete. A meddled ſtate, of the orders of the goſpel and the ceremonies 
. Hooker. | ; . 
ot pre 4 [of medale]- one who meddles or officiouſly buſies him- 
ſelf with things in which he has no concern. Such as bring their in- 
formation as medalers. Bacon, ; 
Ma“ppLESOMUE, aj. intermeddling ; as, a medd/eſome buſy body. 
Me“obL Ino, part. adj. [of meddle] concerning one's ſelf with or 


matter, 
„ [mede- pip, Sax. ] a woman of merit or uſefulneſs. 


nce perhaps our midwife. | 
5 1 942 a bribe or reward; alſo a compenſa. 
tion given in exchange, where the things exchanged are not of equal 
value. | : 
Mz'p1aL, adj. [of medium, Lat.] mean, middle. 
Me'v1an, adj. [medianus, Lat.] which is in the middle. | 
Mezv1a'na Vena [in anatomy] a vein, or little veſſel, made by the 
union of the cephalic and baſilie in the bend of the elbow. 
Mevrana Linea (in anatomy] a line or ſeam running down the 
middle of the tongue, and dividing it into two equal parts. 
. Meptsx'srina, or Mepia'sTinus [with anatomiſts] is a branch of 
the ſubclavian vein, which ariſes from the trunk of the cava, or great 
hollow vein, and proceeds to the mediaſtinum and thymus. 
Mepia'srINE, fab. Fr. [mediaſtinum, Lat.] the fimbriated body 
about which the guts are convolved. The mediaſfine as well as the 
pleura, Arbuthnor. | 1 
Mezp1a'srinum; Lat. [with anatomiſts] a double membrane, formed 
by a duplicature of the pleura, ſerving to divide the thorax longitudi- 
nally. Be”, | 
: —_—— Cerebri [in anatomy] the ſame as ſeptum tranſ- 
verſum, | | 
Mz'ptate, adj. [mediat, Fr. mediatus, Lat.] 1. That which is in 
| the middle, between two extremes; or it is a term of relation of two 
| extremes applied to a third, which is in the middle 2. In- 
| terpoled, intervening. Soon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpel'd. 
Prior. 3. Acting as means. Unuſual, His, marriage for mediate 
eſtabliſhment of te royal line. Wotton, 
To Me'piaTe, verb neut. {medius, Lat.] 1. To act the part of a 
mediator, to interpoſe as an equal friend to both parties, to intercede, 
to act indifferently between contending parties. 2. To be between 
| two, They exclude all other bodies that before mediated between the 
parts of their body. Digby. 5 
To Mabrarz, verb ack. 1. To form by mediation, To inter- 
e and maaiate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 2. 
Jo limit by ſomething in the middle, They ſtiled a double ſtep, that 
is the ſpace from the elevation of one foot to the ſame foot ſet down 
| again, mediated by a ſtep of the other foot, a pace equal to five feet. 
order. 
Mev1aTs Agency, is that kind of agency, or operation, in which 
the agent aQs, Bal from 2 but 3 4 DERIVEL 
| from another. When (fays 4thanafius) operates all things 
thro' Chriſt in the Spirit, I ſee an inſeparate [or moſt eloſely con- 
need] operation: but I do not upon this account cor the FROM 
whom” [ meaning the ſupreme underived agency and authority of the 
Father] and the“ THRNO' whom,” and © I whom” [meaning the ſub- 
ordinate and mediate agency of the fon and ſpirit] and by this means 
| offer ſo much vioLence to the Trinity, as to make of it a mere monad 
lor unity.] And tho' I conceive of man, as a compound of three; ſoul, 
| ipirit, and body; not fo [do I conceive] of God; as they [i. e. the 
| Sabellians, or Sabellianizers] pars to do.” Advenſ. Sabell. Ed. Paris, 
p. 661,662. [See prepoſition By, From, and FigsT Cavs compared. 
And Alexander, bilhop of Alexandria, notwithſtanding all the warm 
and zeal he expreſſed againſt Arius, in that very letter in which he opens 
his charge againſt him, ſtiles the Son of God, conſidered in his higheſt 
| Capacity, ,, Pvor;, EC. i. e. a middle [or intermediate] nature, 
between the Oy qu (or /elf-exiflent] Faruk, and thoſe beings 
; Which Gop THE FATHER produced Tu him. © Theſe unexperienced 
men, ſays he, [meaning 4rizs, and thoſe with him, who knew of no me- 
dum between creation out of nothing, and the being ſelf. exiſtent [or an- 
begotten] are not aviſed, ws waxge ay un pnraty, 28 i. e. that there is 
| 2 wide [or mighty] iNTERVAL between the uxBBECGOT TEN FarnER, 
and thoſe beings which are created by him out of nothing, both ra- 
12 and irrational; between which, there is a Mork and only- 
gotten Nature; Taro” which the FaTHER of God the word made all 
ngs out of nothing.” Or as he ins himſelf more fully in the 
ame epiſtle, by calling the fir and ſecond perſon, © Ta; vn vroorace 
v0 Ovong,” 1. e. TWO NATURES in or what we ſhould expreſs 
gabs by Two NATUREs, each of which has its diflind individual 
% ſtance or eſſence. And no wonder; when tho' affirm; „that thelat- 
* the former, he utterly diſclaims (what he calls the doctrine of 
% and Valentinus) all abſciſion or 8ManaT1ON, or (as the Ni- 
aner il afterwards expreſſed it) that the San i. any pare of the 
Turks SUBSTAN T heodorit Hi | ma 
ANCE. THeoabrit Hift. Ed. R. Steph. p. 281, 282, 
5 22 See Gosrics, Homoüsans, Nicens Cauneil; a- 
„the word [Hrrosrasts] and add there by way of note: If 


05 one chooſe (as ſome learned modern have done) to expreſs this , 


deek term in our la b inſte a 
nnn language, by the word, sussisrENR, inſtead. 
0 pa to its full import; , mult remember, that tis the fablitence, 
4 mode, property or attribute; for no Grecian would apply 
«TANCE, whether material or immaterial, in which the properties are 
2 ou os © ae tis expreſſive of 
word, by a. figure of ſpeech, is made to ſignif 

ntradiſtinguiſhed from mere appearance. * 


th | 
e term Luxrosr A818) to theſe things: but of that individual sun 


MED 


_ M#"viartty, adv. bo mediate] in a mediate manner, by means 
or interpoſition of ſomething, by a ſecondary cauſe, in ſuch a manner 
that ſomething acts between the firſt cauſe and the laſt effect. God 
worketh all things amongſt us mediately by ſecondary means. Rale gb. 


See MepiaTez Agency, Eph. c. iii. v. 9. and 1 Cor. c. xii. v: 4—64 


Mevpia'TiON, Fr. [mediazione, It. medianeria, Sp. of medius, Lat.] 
1. The act of interceding, making ſuit or intreaty in the behalf of 
any one. 2. Interpoſition, intervention, agency between two parties 

ractiſed by a common friend. 3. Agency, an intervenient power. 

he ſoul, during its abode in the body, does all things by the med:a- 
tion of theſe paſlions. South. * 

Meop1aT1on [in arithmetic] a dividing by two, or the taking the 
half of any number. | 

Meop1a"Tion [in geometry] with reſpe& to lines, is called biſſec- 
tion or bipartition. | 

Me'piaToR [| medzateur, Fr. mediatore, It. mediantro Sp. of mediator, 
Lat.] 1. One who intervenes between two parties, one who endea- 
yours to reconcile perfons at variance, or who undertakes the manage- 
ment of an affair between two parties, fmply (and without any reſpect 
to a preceding quarrel) a go-berwweer, e. g. The law was delivered 
[to the Jews] in the hand of a mediaror.” 2, An interceſſor or in- 
treater for another, one who uſes his influence in favour of another. 


To make ſaints or angels to be mediators between God and them. 


Stilling fleet. 3. One of the characters of our bleſſed Saviour, There 
is but one mediator between God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus, 
St. Paul. See MrbiarE Agency; and PkoriTIation compared. 
Mep1a'ToRs of Zueftions, fix perions in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
appointed to determine any ym or debate ariſing among mer- 
ants, concerning any unmarketable wool or undue packing. 
MeptaTo'RiaLl, or Mgpia'TORY, ad, [of mediator} pertaining to 
a mediator. Chriſt's mediatorial office. Fiddes. 
 Mepia'ToR5are [of mediator] the office or rank of a mediator 
MIA Taix [medzatrice, Fr. and It. of mediatriæ, Lat.] a woman 
mediator. . 
 Mz'pic medica, Lat, a plant. The medic hath a papilionaceous 
or butter-fly lower, which afterwards becomes an intorted pod, ſome 
times like a ram's horn, in which are lodged kidney-ſhaped feeds. 
Miller. | | 
Me'pica, Lat. [wnlixy, Gr.] a kind of trefoil, called medic-fodder, 


the ſame with medic, 
Me'picaBLE [nedicabilis, Lat.] that may be healed. 


* 


Me'pical, adj. [medicus, Lat.] phyſical, relating to the art of 


healing, medicinal. Compoſed b tches of time, as medical vaca- 
tion would permit. Brown. | 
Mepicas, Month, the ſpace of 26 days and 12 hours. | 
Ms&'p1CALLY, adv. [of medical] phyſically, medicinally. Brown. 
Mb rA ENT, Fr. [medicamento, It. Sp. and Port. of medicamen- 


tum, Lat.] a medicine or phyſical compoſition by which diſeaſes are 


ſubdued and health is reſtored; any thing uſed in healing, generally 
topical applications. A eruel wound was cured by ſcalding medicaments. 
7. le. i 

E erat adj. [of medicament, medicamenteux, Fr.] medi- 
cinal, relating to medicine internal or external. 


MeEpicaME'NTALLY, adv. [of medicamental] after the manner of 


medicine, with the power of medicine. ; 
Mzpica'sTER, Lat. 8 quack doctor, a pitiful, forry phyſician. 
To Mepi'caTE, verb ad. [medicatum, ſup. of medico, Lat] to 
tincture or impregnate with any thing medicinal. 
Me'picaTED, part. ag. meats or drinks, are ſuch as have medi- 


cinal ingredients mingled with them, or impregnated therewith. Me- | 


dicated waters. Arbuthnot. ? f . 

Mabica“rion [of medicate] 1. The act of tinQturing or impreg- 
nating with medicinal in nts. The medication is oft renewed. 
Bacon. 2. The uſe of phyſic. To obſerve the times of the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices, and to declare medication ten days before and after. 
Brown. recs 

MzDd1'cinaBLe [medicizatifs, Lat.] pertaining to phyſic, having 
the power of medicine. t 

EDICI'NAL, Fr. [medicinale, It. of medicinalis, Lat. this word is 

now commonly pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable ; but more properly, and agreeably to the beſt authorities, 
medicinal, with the accent on the third] 1. pertaining to phyſic. 
Learn'd he was in med cinal lore. Butler. 2. Having the power of 
healing, having phyſical virtue. 

MEpicinal Days bene phyſicians] thoſe days, according to ſome, 
in which no criſis or change is expected, ſo as to forbid the uſe of me- 


dicines; but it is more properly uſed for thoſe days wherein an im- 


rfect and ill criſis of a diſtemper often happens; and are io called, 
! medicines may be given on them. They are reckoned the 
6th, Sth, 10th, 12th, 16th, 18, Ee. : 
Mepicinal Hours, thoſe hours proper to take medicines in, o 


which. there are four, vi. the morning faſting. about an hour after ; 


dinner, about four hours after dinner, and going to bed: but times 
are to be governed by ſymptoms and aggravation of the diſtemper. 


tr, adv. [of medicinal] phyſically. fl 
MeE'o1cineg, Fr. [medicina, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. It is generally 
ronounced as if only of two ſyllables,” med*cine} the art of phyſic ; 

alſo a phyſical remedy ; the art of healing by adding that which was 

wanting, and taking away what is ſuperfluous. Hippocrates, Medi- 


cine is an art that aſſiſts nature, and is deſigned for the preſerving ' 


-or reftoring health in human bodies, by the uſe of proper remedics. 
It is divided into five parts. | 

1, Phyfiology, which treats of the human body or conſtitution, as 
it is ſound and well. | 

2. Pathology, which treats of the preternatural or morbid Rate ot our 
bodies. | 
3. Semiatica, which treats of the ſigns of health and diſeaſes. 
4. Hygiena, that which delivers rules for the regimen, to be ob- 


ſerved in the preſervation of health. 
Therapeulica, the art of healing, which teaches the management 
of dier and alſo comprehends ſurgery and the art of medicine pro- 


.perly ſo called. 
par, —4 | To 
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MED 
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 Mevr'ery [mediets, fr. meta, It. of medietas, Lat.] the moiety or 
half of a thing. We 


Me'pin, a certain coin, in value at Aleppo 1 penny ; —_— of ; 


Egypt 3 aſpers ; alſo a corn meaſure at Aleppo, a buſhel, Engl 
EDICOPHY'SICAL, adj. pertaining to natrual phyſic. : 

MEe'p1o Acquitando, Lat. a judicial writ to deſtrain a lord for quit- 
ting a mean lord from a rent that he formerly acknowledged in court 
not to belong to him. 

Mepio'cerry [mediocrite, Fr. mediccrata, It. of - mediocritas, Lat.] 
1. A mean or middle ſtate between two extremes, ſmall degree, mid- 
dle rate. Mediocrity of wit. Dryden. 2. Moderation, temperance. 
Obſolete. 105 e R 

To ME'viraTE verb act. [mediter, Fr. meditar, It. and Sp. meditare, 
It. neditor, Lat.] 1. To plan, to ſcheme, to contrive. 2. To think 
on, to revolve in the mind. 

To Mx'ptarz, verb neut. to reflect, to muſe, to conſider, to con- 
template. In his law doth he meditate night and day. Fſalms. 

MepiTa'TiOoN, Fr. [meditazione, It. meditazidn, Sp. of meditatio, 
Lat.] 1. Deep conſideration; an action whereby we conſider any 
thing cloſely, or wherein the mind is employed in the ſearch of any 
thing, contrivance, contemplation. - 2. Thought employed upon ſa- 


cred objects. Of God and goodneſs was his meditation. Spenſer. 3. 


A ſeries of thoughts occaſioned by any object or occurrence. 
Me'piTaTive, adj. [meditatif, Fr. of meditativus, Lat.] 1. Given 
to meditation, thoughtful. 2. Expreſſing intention or deſign, 
MeviTeRRa'Nt, MEDITERRANEAN, or MEDITERRA'NEOUS [Le- 
diterrante, Fr. mediterraneo, It. and Sp. of mediterraneus, from medius, 
middle, and terra, Lat. earth] 1. Shut up between the lands, encircled 
with land. On the north ſide of the Mediterranean ſea. Brerewood. 
2. Remote from the ſea, inland. The mediterraneous mountains, or 
thoſe that are at a great diſtance from the ſea. Burnet. N 
MEDiTERRA'NEAN Sea, i. e. a ſea lying in the midſt of lands, hav- 
ing Europe on the north, Africa on the ſouth, and. Aſia on the 
eaſt, | 
MeviTRINA'LIa [of meditrina, Lat. a certain goddeſs of phyſic] 
feaſts celebrated by the Romans on the 3cth of September, and ſo 
called, becauſe they then began to drink new wine, mingled with the 
„ they held to be medicinal, and ſerved them inſtead of 
phyſic. 


the two plates of the ſkull. 


Me'p1um, Lat. 1. A mean or middle Rate, the juſt temperature be- 


twixt extremes. 2. Any thing 3 Seeing requires light 


and a free medium. Holder. 3. Any thing uſed in reaſoning, in order 
to a concluſion, the middle term in an argument, by which propoſi- 
tions are connected. Forced to collect one thing for another, and in 
that proceſs we ſeek out proper mediums. Baker. 

Mepium [with philoſophers] is the peculiar conſtitution or frame 
of any ſpace through which bodies move; thus air is the medium in 
which all living creatures on the land breathe and live, where all me- 
teors breed and move; the water is the medium in which fiſhes live 

-and move. ee | 

Atberial MEvium, or Subtil Meprum [according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton] a more univerſal aerial medium than that particular one 
wherein we live and breathe, and much more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic and 
active than air; and by that means freely permeating the pores and 
interſtices of all other mediums, and diffuſing itſelf through the whole 
creation. And by the intervention of which his opinion is, that moſt 
of the great phænomena of nature are affected. | 

Mzepivum Cali [with aſtrologers] the middle heaven, the 1 2th 
houſe, or the angle of the ſouth in a ſcheme, in which planets and ſtars 
have the greateſt height they can have, and in conſequence dart rays 
more direct, and of greater ſtrength and efficacy. 

Logical Mepivum, is an argument, reaſon, or conſideration, for 
which any thing is affirmed or denied; or that cauſe why the greater 
extreme is attributed to, or denied of the leſs, in the concluſion. 

M' ius Venter [with anatomiſts] the middle belly, the cheſt or 
hollow of the breaſt, in which are contained the heart and lungs. 

MEe'pLar [mæd, Sax. meſpilum, Lat.] 1. The fruit of a tree. 2. 
A tree. The leaves of the medlar are either whole and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the laurel, as in the. cultivated ſorts, or lacinated as in the wild 
ſorts. The flower conſiſt of five leaves, which expand in form of a 
roſe. The fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable till they decay, 
and have for the moſt part five hard ſeeds in each. Miller. Far 

To Me'pLe, or To Me'pLy, verb act. to mingle. Spenſer. 

Mx'pLEF [old law] quarrelling, ſhuffling, or brawling. 

Me'pLEY, or ME'Ly [of meddle for mingle ; meler, Fr. to mingle] 
a mixture of things, a miſcellany, a mingled maſs; it it commonly 
uſed with ſome degree of contempt. An unnatural zea/ey of religion 
and bloodſhed. Addiſon. ler 

Mr“ DLE x, aj. mingled, confuſed. 

Mepx1'NaCLEs, a fort of coarſe canvaſs. : 4 

Mx'ps vr [old ve a harveſt ſupper, given to the labourers 
upon the bringing in of the harveſt. 

Mevpvu'is a, Lat. the marrow in the bones. See MaRROW. 

MepuLLa [in botany] the pith or heart in trees or herbs. 

MepuLLa [in mineralogy] that ſoftiſſi part which is found in ſome 
ſtones. -— | 

MenvuLta Cerebri [in anatomy] the marrow of the brain, the 
white ſoft ſubſtance or part of the brain, covered externally with the 
cortical ſubſtance of a more aſhy colour. | 2 11 

MeouLLa Oblongata [in anatomy] the medullary part of the brain 
and cerebellum joined in one, it is included within the ſkull, and is 


the beginning of the ſpinal marrow ; it deſcends to the os facrum, 


and ſends forth ten pair of nerves to the cheſt, lower belly and limbs. 
MepuLLa Offium [in anatomy] the marrow of the bones, a ſoft 
fatty ſubſtance, placed in the cavities or pores of divers bones ; it is 
incloſed in a membrane, and is red in the greater cavities, white in 
the leſs ; as alſo ſoft and juicy in ſpungy bones. | 
MepuLLa Syinalis [in anatomy] is a continuation of the medulla 
oblongata without the ſkull; that deſcends down the middle of the back, 
It conkiſts as the brain does, of two parts; a white and medullary, 
or a Cineritious or glandulous, the one without and the other within, 


> 
<TD 
£7 


To Mr'picive, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to operate as phy- | 


Mzpu'LLar, or MeDv'LLaky, adj. [medulla 


from medulla, Lat. marrow] pertaining to the marrow 
emiſſaries united together at the cortical part of the brain 
3 


medullar part. Cheyne, Make the 
r and more ſul 


MrvovulLary (in anatomy] denotes the fine 
parts of the medulla, or marrow of the bones, 

Mev, /ub/. [med, Sax. miete, Teut.] 1. Rewarg, ; 
now almoſt obſolete. Without the med of ſome met, e 
Milton. 2. Preſent, gift. Shakeſpeare. 

Mex, adj. N of meca, or mzca, Sax. equal, f 
meka, Goth. to ſpeak or act effeminately, or muik, Goth 
Iſland. Jobnſon] mild, gentle, quiet, not eaſily provoked 
not rough, Moſes was very mee, above all men. Number 

Met'kEn, verb af. [of meek] to make meek, to "Tg 

Mre'xT v, adv, [of meet] mildly, gently, not rough 
You meelly look on ſuppliant 5 


Mee'xNness [of meek] gentleneſs, quietnels of temper, not apt 
: ets 


to be provoked to anger. 


MEeEexNess [in painting and ſculpture] is repreſented b | 
4 with olive, leaning with ber rioke haud 2 


ful damſel crowne 
elephant. 


Query, If the Table of CeBes has not given us a finer piece of 


imagery in thoſe lines ? 
Lo, s$0FT-EY'D MEEKNEss holds a curbing rein, 
ANGER's' high-mett/'d ſpirit to reſtrain, 


 Meen, or Mizx [nien, Fr.] the air of the face, the counters, 


See MIN. | 
Maxx, adj. [merus, Lat.] ſimple, unmixed. See Mere, 
Menn, ab. a lake, a boundary. See MERE. 


Me'erep, adj, [of meer] relating to a boundary, Ne- being 2 


boundary or mark of diviſion. Hanmer. | 
- Mex'rLy, adv. [of meer] purely. See MereLy, 
M Es, aq. [meer, Sax,] meadows, 
MEzT, adj. [of mire, Sax. a meaſure; of obſcure etymoypy 
Jobnſon] 1. Fit, proper, qualified; now almoſt obſolete, Wy 
they chuſe the meeteſi. Whitgifte. 2. Meet awith; even with [from 
meet, the verb] a low expreſſion. You tax fignior Penedid ty 
much; but he'll be meet with you. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Mer, or To Mr [meran, Sax.] to meaſure. See Ty 
ETE, | | 


To Meer, irr. verb. act. [of mexan, Sax. to find, mide, Dan, 


mexx, Sax, motte, Dan.] 1, To come together, to come face to 
to encounter. His daughter came out to meet him, Jig, 2. 
To join another in the ſame place. Send him word to nz! us in the 
field. Shakeſpeare. 38#Tocloſe one with another, The mountains on 
each fide grow higher, till at laſt they meet. Addi, 4. To fnd, 
to be treated with, to light on. Nor half the puniſiments thol; 
crimes have met. Dryden. 5. To aſſemble from different pints. 
To Mkr, verb neut. 1. To encounter, to meet face 0 face. 2. 
To encounter in hoſtility. 3. To aſſemble, to come together, They 
appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Maccabees. 4. Io net with; 
to light on, to find. We met with many things worthy of ovlerre- 
tion. Bacon. 5. To meet qwith ; to encounter, to engage. Prepart 
to meet with more than brutal fury. Rowe. 6. [Oc the) to 
obviate ; a latiniſm. Before I proceed farther, it is 90 0 mu! 
with an objection. Bacon. 7. To advance half-way, But fe ofer 
himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and all the r react 
neſs of deſire. South, 8. To unite, to join. 
Mex'res, Aab. [of meet] one that accoſts another, | W 
Mer“ r Ino, /ubſt. [of meet] 1. An aſſembly, a conven. *- 
ladies have been left out of all meetings, except parties at pl 1 
2. A congreſs. 3. A conventicle, an aſſembly or congregawont _— 
ſenters. 4. A conflux; as, the meeting of two rivers. — 
Mx“ rixc-housz, ſubft. [of meeting and hou] a 
ſenters aſſemble to worſhip. _ + ES 
Mzee'TLY, adv. [of meet] properly, fitly. ; 
Mzt'TNnEss [prob. of mædian, Sax.] to meaſure) toes 
ME'cacosm | pryaxoop©-, of puryas, great, and #9" 
world] the great world, See Microcosm. i» other being 
Mz'czR a [Envy] one of the three furies of hell; tie _ Se 
Alecto, which ſignifies want of repoſe; and T yliphone, weng 
violent death, Se. | fon games 
MEOALE“s1A, Lat. [peyaanoin, Gr.] the Mega wy 
tain games celebrated by the Romans, on the 5129 e 
nour of Cybele, the great mother of the gods. 1g ge | ers 
women'danced before the image of the goddeſs, an 
appeared in all their robes. - 
Mxoa'Locogrus [of weyas, great, and x0Ms 
who has a large prominent belly, d abe, Gl. 
- | reat, and 7; 
MEcaLo'GRAPHY [peyanoypapia, of fe vag, ST" 
to write] the act of drawing of pictures at e ont Gl. voice] 
Mac ALO'THoNOS [Aae S., of pryahn and Fan 
one who has a loud voice, See MeGaLoGRAPHY: r. the soul 
MEecaLorsy'CHY [ueyanobuxin, of fe al _ 
magnanimity, greatneſs of ſoul. See MroAT of? | gent, and 
MEG ALOSPLA'NCHNOsS | pryanconmhey © ne bowels 
onMwyxvor, Gr. the bowels] one who has gre t. It was pou 
Monin [nwxpanc, Gr. megraine, Fr. 7198 mw Jiftemper ubicd 
bably formed thus, hemicrany, migrain, my the bead. I ee) 
cauſes great pain in the temples, and fore: Patt and nich a 
megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration Jol 
of turning round. Bacon. , } Re 
To Mixx, verb af. to mingle. Ain Fr. fee Many] 37” 
Mz1'xy [of menigeo, meniqu, their me M 
tinue, houſhold ſervants. They ſummoned up 
took horſe. Shakeſpeare. | ze; amon 
. Mr1io'is CT Gr. diminution or Lela quite by 
ans] the uſing a ſlighter term than the 34 cep Wo 
by gre es or diſparagement, as when a a 
cratch, &c. ulcers, ory? 
f Me'La [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument eg re ſpeculum and ts 
a ſtone out of the urinary paſſage, &*- G ] black belebote. . 
MELAMPO'DIUM, Lat. | pizpToto, Ol. 


Mep!TULLIUM [with anatomiſts] the ſpungy ſubſtance | moeta, Su. ontmoeten, Dan. mer, pret: and part. pofj. mett, or ze 
fac 


Gr. the 


„cer- 


Gr, the belly] one 
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MEL 
urrxun, Lat. [ peAapmufers of wiz, black, and p- Gr. 
2 ov. ubeat or horſe flower; f 

3 ſeed like fænugreek, very noxious to corn. 
e recen or uns as : 1 20 & choler 
Jicines which drive away, or purge ot b. LG 
Jead) me 40'LIC, adj. [melancholique, Er. malinconico, It. melancolico, 
TIES Lat. prnzyXxonxe, of e- and Xn, Gr ] trou- 
: LL or ſubje& to melancholy, penſive, dumpiſh, fanciful, by- 

on Uri cal. Mad or angry, or melancholic. Dryaen. ; 
RTP ubſe. [melancholie, Fr. malinconia, and melanconia, 


of 23 Lat.] 1. Sadneſs, penſiveneſs, gloomy, 


2. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a re- 
Fenn af black cboler or bile ; but it is better known to ariſe 
2 ok heavy and too viſcid blood. Quincy. 3. A kind of madneſs, 
5 anch the mind is always fixed on one object. The ſcholars me- 


: ich 1 ion. Shakeſpeare. : | 
ncholy, which is emulation. 8% 14 
| : [melancholique, Fr.] 1. Gloomy, diſmal. As 
rpc u af Lese. 14. Dildadel uich melaneheiy, fan- 


f hd . Denham. 
f u, deſccted. Sweet Frank, art thou melancholy ? 


$hakeſpeare. q 1 
| Is Es, the dregs of ſugar, commonly called treacle. 
q ppm g. 4. 2 of 797, Heb. or Syr. 4 king] a re- 
lions ſect in che Levant, who differ very little from the Greeks in 
thing relating to faith or worſhip, but ſpeak a different —_— - 
I ſuſpect theſe to be the remainders of thoſe old Athanaſians, calle 
De ral, as ſtill adhering to what was formerly the court. religion, 
nean while the Greek empire was yet ſtanding. See Jacopins [or 
| l. | 5 
A hint E'CHIANS, a ſect of heretics, who held that Melchize- 
eck was the Holy Ghoſt. | 
W Mc'LcouB-Re A a borough town of Dorſe 
Wondon. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Mero ro Imelda, a diſcovery, and peo, Sax. a reward] a re- 
Wompence given to one who made a diſcovery of any breach of pe- 
Wha! laws, | 
WE Mctice'sia, or Melice'Ris Ane, of pens, honey, and ænyer, 
Er. wax] a tumor incloſed in a tunic or cyſtis, roceeding from mat - 
le honey, without pain, yielding if preſſed, but quickly return- 
again. If the matter forming it reſembles milk-curds, the tumor 
WE called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compoſed of fat, 
a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 
WEM:"Licer, a fiſh, called alſo a keeling. 7; 
J Meu ons IAN Gr.] a precious ſtone of a yellow colour, 
honey. ; | E ig 
E 3 [ueaxpo©,, Gr.] an Indian ſtone of the jacynth 
nd. : „ 
Mexico“ rowv, or MELicoToo'n [malum cotoneum, Lat.] a ſort of 
o peach, 
NMrrTcaarun [| HNA, Of he, honey, and xu, Gr. to 
Wingle] a drink made of one part of honey, and eight parts rain- 
Waiter, 

BM:'L1or, Fr. [melilotus, Lat. pinnwre-, Gr.] a ſort of herb. It 
Wh 2 papilionaceous flower that afterward becomes a naked capſule, 
Wit is not hid in the empalement as in trefoil, pregnant with one or 
 roundiſh ſeeds. The leaves grow by trees on the foot ſtalks, and 
flowers are produced in a ſpike. Miller. | | ER 
EMELINg, Lat. [xen ny the herb melium, or balm-mint, 
Mr'LIxuN [with botaniſts] the herb balm-gentle. | 
To ME'LiokaTE, verb af. [meliorer, Fr. migliorare, It. of me- 
u, from melior, Lat. better] to make better, to mend, to improve. 
ifting meliorates the fruit. Bacon. | | 
The word is alſo moſt happily applied to moral ſubjeRs, in theſe 


KE- 
Skill'd in a/l learning, ſkill'd in every art 

To grace the HE ap, not meliorate the HEART. 

| | | Table of CEBRs. 

MeLioRa'TION [| melioration, Fr. miglioramento, It. of melioratio, 

k.] the act of mending or making better, improvement. For the 

ration of muſic, there is yet much left. Bacon. ; 

Melio'riTY [metioritas, of melior, Lat. better] ſtate of being bet- 

1 T0 colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a ſign of weak- 

WS. Bacon. | 

M:11'ssa, Lat. [n, Gr. honey] baum or baulm. | 

MziisSY'LUM, or MELY'sSOPHYLLUM Lat. [wenoooÞuakcy, of j64- 

ra, balm, and o, Gr. a leaf, . d. bees-leaf] the herb baum, 

balm-gentle. 5 g . 

Mer TEs, Lat. [ Anurag, Gr.] a precious ſtone, of the colour of 

orange or quince. 

Meu! res, Lat. [anurirge, Gr.] a greyiſh ſtone, which when 

Wenz d. yields a milky liquor, of a taſte ſomewhat like honey. 

Ge tus Inguirendo, Lat. a writ which lies for a ſecond inquiry of 

. -y and tenements a man died poſſeſſed of where pattiality was 
ed, | PO 

Þ MeL, v. #. [meler, ſemeler, Fr.] to mix, to meddle ; obſolete. 

ſer. 


ire, 132 miles from 


3 any juice or liquor boiled up to the conſiſtence of 


Ma“LLET 


ves cot [with farriers] a dry ſcab, growing on the heel of a 


Merrrrzzoug [ mellifer, Lat.] bearing or producing honey. 
ELLIFICA'TION, Lat. the act of making honey. The ſilence of 
aer and the ee of a e in bees. Arbuthnor. 
FLUENCE [of nel, honey, and fuo, Lat. to flo ied 
I flow of Nl Shs : . n 
1 FLUENT, or MELLI FLUOUS [mellifluus, Lat.] flowing with 
au » full of ſweetneſs ; alſo eloquent. A mellifiuons voice. Shake. 


WW 


k. 


| MiLreous [melli ind wi 
a genus, Lat.] of the ſame kind with honey. 
Mettetoderur (melliloguus, ad, ſpeaking ſweetly. x. 
* 5 [meanpa, Sax. Skinner ; morwe, Du. ſoft, tender] 1. Soft 
of in fg. ipeneſs or age, full ripe. Like mellow fruit. Dryden. 2. 
\ * ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe I have. Dryden. 
' vous, Camomile ſheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat, 


a weed full of branches, and 


and ayw, Gr. to 
| mellow it. Mortimer. 


I. Ger. ſchmeſten, H. Ger. ſmaelta, Su. 


MEM 

Bacon. 4. Drunk, melted down with drink. From female rellau 
praiſe he takes degrees. Roſcommon. ; 

| To Me“LLow, verb act. [from the adj.] 1. To ripen, to ſoften by 
ripeneſs. 2. To ſoften in general. If the weather prove froſty to 


3. To mature to perfection. Before it was me- 
owed into that reputation which time has given it. Dryden, 
To MELLow, werb next. to ripen, to be matured. 
| ME'LLowness [of me/low] 1. Softneſs of taſte by ripeneſs, matus 
fity of fruits. 2. Maturity, full age. | | | 
' MeLoca'rpvuus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the hedge-hog thiſtle 
Me roc RON [pinoxapror, Gr.] an herb called A4rifolochia longd 
or rotunda. 
MzLoco'ron | melocotone, Sp. malum cotoneum, Lat.] a quince : ob- 
ſolete. Peaches or me/ocotones upon a wall. Bacon. | 
MELo'pious [ melodieux, Fr.] full of melody, muſical, harmonious. 
A muſic more melodious than the ſpheres. Dryden. 
MELo'piovsLY, adv. [of melodious] harmoniouſly, muſically, &c. 
Mxro'piovsxzss [of melodious] muſicalneſs, fulneſs of melody, 
harmoniouſneſs of ſound. 
Me'Lopy A Fr. melodia, It. Sp. and Lat. pinwhn, of NN., 
a verſe, and on, Gr; a ſong] harmony, a mixture of muſical ſounds; 
delightful to the ear. | | | 
MztLo'MELuM, Lat. [of pay, an apple, and pas, Gr. honey] the 
ſweeting, an apple. | 
Me'Lon, Fr. and Sp. [melone, It. melam, Port. of melo, Lat. a econ 
1. The flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, which is of the expanded 
bell-ſhape, cut into ſeveral ſegments, and exactly like thoſe of che cu- 
cumber. Some of thoſe flowers are barren, not adhering to the em- 
bryo ; others are fruitful, growing upon the embryo, which 1s after- 
wards changed into a fruit moſtly of an oval ſhape, ſmooth or „ rinkled, 
and divided into three ſeminal apartments, containing many oblong 
ſeeds. Miller. 2. The fruit. The cucumbers and the me/ons. Numbers, 
MEeLonTH1'sTLE [ melocofus, Lat.] the whole plant of the melon- 
thiſtle hath a ſingular appearance, is very ſucculent, and hath many 
angles, which are beſet with ſharp thorns. Miller. 
ELO'PEPON [AND e, Gr.] the melon or muſk-melon ; a fort of 
pumkin like a quince ; a garden cucumber, 
ME'Loyes [with phyſicians] are ſpots (like thoſe that remain in the 
ſkin after beating) in malignant and peſtilential fevers. 
ME'Los [with oculiſts] a diſtemper in the eye, when there is ſo 


great a burſting out of the uveous coat, that it ſeems like an apple. 


MELo's1s [in ſurgery] a ſearching with a probe. 
Mero ris [with ſurgeons] a leſſer ſort of probe. 
MeLeome'Ne [pearopern, of , Gr. to ſing] one of the muſes, 
to whom poets aſcribe the invention of tragedy. | 

To MeLT, verb act. [milvan, or melcan, Sax. ſmelzen, Du. and 
M. Caſaubon will have 
It of e, Gr. toliquefy] 1. To make hard bodies liquid or fluid, 
to diſſolve, commonly by heat. They would melt me out of my fat. 


Shakeſpeare, 2. To diſſolve, to break in pieces. To take in pieces 


this frame of nature, and melt it down into its firſt principles. Burnet's 
Theory. 3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. 'Thy ſtory melts away 
my ſoul. Addiſon. 4. To waſte away. 
To Mepr, verb neut. 1. To become liquid or fluid, to diſſolve. 
Let them melt away as waters which run continually. P/a/ms. 2. To 
be ſoften'd to pity or any gentle paſſion. Melting with tenderneſs and 
mild compaſſion. Shakeſpeare. 3. To be diſſolved, to loſe ſubſtance. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To be ſubdued by affliction. My ſoul melteth for 
heavineſs. P/a/ms, - | | 
Mz'LTER [of melt] one that melts metals. | FT 
ME'LTINGLY, adv. [of melting] like ſomething melting. She 
2 meltingly to be metamorphoſed to the running river. Sidney. 
E'LTERS [in the mint} thoſe workmen who melt the bullion, be- 
fore it comes to be coined. | 
Mz',Ton-MowBRarY,, a market town of Leicefterſhire, 104 miles 
from London. 
Me'LwerL, a fort of codfiſh. 
Mz"vBer [membre, Fr. membro, It. and Port. miembro, Sp. of nem- 
brum, Lat.) 1. Any one of the exterior parts of the body, ariſing from 


the trunk or body of an animal, as boughs from the trunk of a tree ; 


a part appendant to the body. The tongue is à little member, and 
boaſteth great things. Sr. James. 2. [In a metaphorieal ſenſe] a 


part of a body eccleſiaſtic, civil or politic; as, a member of Chriſt, of 


a ſociety, of parliament, &c. Going to demand juſtice upon the 
five members. K. Charles. 3. A part of a diſcourſe or period, a head, a 
clauſe. The opponent muſt prove his propoſition according to that 
member of the diſtinction in which the reſpondent denied it. Watts. 
4. Any part of an integral. In poetry, as in architectture, not only the 
whole but the principal members and every part of them ſhould be great. 
Addiſon. | 

MeugRA NA Adipꝛſa, Lat. [in anatomy] the fat membrane that ſur- 
rounds the kidneys. | 

MeugkANA Carneſa, Lat. [in anatomy] one of the five teguments 


or coverings of the body. 


MemBrana Niditans, Lat. a thin purpliſh or reddiſh membrane er 
film, which ſeveral beafts and birds have to cover and defend their eyes 
from the duſt, &c. | 

MEmMBRana Urinaria [in anatomy] the urinary coat, pertaining to 
a young child in the womb, which receives the urine that comes out 
of the bladder; the ſame as Allontors. | 

MeMBRANAa Muſculorum Communis, Lat. [in anatomy] the eommon 
membrane or covering of the muſcles, which ſpreads over all the body 
except the ſcull. 

EMBRANA'CEOUs [membranaceus, Lat.] conſiſting of membranes ; 
alfo being like parchment. 

Me'MBRANE, Fr. [membrana, It. Sp. and Lat.] a ſimilar part of an 
animal body ; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded ſkin, formed 
of ſeveral forts of fibres interwoven together, ſerving to cover or wrap 
up ſome certain parts of the body. The fibres of . © meml rants give 


them an elaſticity, whereby they can contract and cloſely graſp the 


parts they contain; and their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite 
ſenſe, which is the cauſe of their contraction: they can therefore 
ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines; and are difficultly united 
when wounded. 2uincy. 


MEN 

McMara/ntous, the ſame with membranous. Conſiſting of mem - 
branes. Luteſtrings are made of the nembranecus parts of the guts 
ſtrongly wreathed. Boyle, | 

MemBrano'sus [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, ſo called from 
its large membranous expanſion, incloſing all the muſcles of the tibia 
and tarſus. Its action turns the legs outwards. | 5 

MzmBRra'nous [membraneux, Fr. membrangſo, It. of membraneus, 
from membrana, Lat. a membrane] pertaining to, or full of mem- 
branes. The involution or membrazous covering called the filly-how. 
Brown, ö | | 

Me'msrep [in heraldry ; membrt, Fr.] is a term by which they 

reſs the limbs and legs of a bird ; when the beak and legs are of a 

different colour from the body, they ſay, beaked and membred of 
ſuch a colour | 

MEmBRE'TTO, It. aq architects] a pilaſter that bears up an arch. 
They are often fluted, but not with above ſeven or nine chanels. They 
are commonly uſed to adorn door caſes, galleries, fronts and chimney- 
pieces, and to bear up the corniſhes and friezes in wainſcot, 

Menz'nTo, Lat. A hint to awaken the memory, a memorial no- 
tice. Seaſonable memento's may be uſeful. Bacon. 

Mzmot's [menuire, Fr.] 1. A hiſtory written by ſuch perſons who 
have had a hand in the management, or elſe have been eye-witneſſes 
of the tranſacting of affairs, containing a plain narration, either of the 
actions of their prince or ſtateſmen, or of themſelves. 2. Hint, no- 
tice, account of any thing. There is not in any author a computation 
of the revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly any memorrs from 
whence it might be collected. Arbutbnot, 3. A journal of the acts 
and proceedings of a ſociety, as thoſe of the roy al ſociety, &. 

EMOIRS | memoires, Fr. memorialia, Lat.) papers delivered by 
ambaſſadors to the princes or ſtates, to whom they are ſent upon any 
occaſion. Ee | | | 

Me'MORABLE, Fr. and Sp. [memorabile, It. of memorabilis, Lat.] 
worthy, of remembrance, famous, notable, not to be forgotten, 
The memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt the two princes. Sidney. 

Me'MoraBLY, adv, [of memorable] in a manner worthy of me- 
mory, notably. | | 
homes [of memorable] worthineſs to be. remembered, 

GY | 


© Memora'nbuM [g. 4. to be remembered] a ſhort note for the bet- 


ter remembrance of a thing. 


Memo's1z [in old records] monuments or ſepulchres for the 


dead. 
Mzmo'r1al, adj. Fr. [memoriale, It. memorialis, Lat. 


. which ſerves to preſerve memory. Place the following lines as an 
inſcription memorial of it. Broome. 2. Contained in memory, The 


memorial poſſeſſions of the greateſt part of mankind. Warts. | 

Memorial, ſubſt. 1. A monument, ſomething to preſerve memory. 
All churches have had their names; ſome as memorials of peace, ſome 
of wiſdom. Hooker. 2. Hint to help the memory. 3. [In ſtate af- 
fairs] a writing delivered by a public miniſter of. ſtate about part of 
his negotiations, : | 


_ * Memo'rralist [of memorial] a writer of memorials. A writing | 


ſetting forth that the mzmorialiff had with gregt diſpatch carried a let- 
ter from a certain lord to a certain lord. Spectator. | 
To MEe'Mor1zE, verb act. [of memory] to record, to commit to 
memory by writing. They neglect to. memorize their conqueſt of the 
Indians. Spenſer. 1 5 
ME'MoR1ZED, part. adj. recorded in hiſtory. | 
Mz'mory [memoria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. memoire, Fr.] 1. A power: 
or faculty of the mind, whereby it retains or recollects the ſimple 
ideas, or the images and remembrance of the things we have ſeen, 
imagined, underſtood, Qc. retention, recollection. Memory is the 
power to revive again in our minds thoſe ideas which after imprinting 
have diſappeared or have been laid aſide out of ſight. Locke. 2. Ex- 
emption from oblivion. That everliving man of memory Shakeſpeare. 
3. Time of knowledge. And what before thy memory was done, Mil- 


ton. 4. Memorial, monumeatal record. Theſe weeds are memories 


of thoſe worſer hours. Shakeſpeare. 5. Reflection, attention: obſo- 
lete. That memory the warder of the brain-ſhall be a fame, Shake- 
ſpeare. The molt that can be ſaid of memory is, that it is an extraor- 
2 and uſeful natural faculty and endowment, by which ſome per- 
ſons have ſo excelled the common part of mankind, that hiſtorians tell 
us, that Cyrus, emperor of Perſia, could call all his ſoldiers in his nu- 
morous army by their names. And that Seneca, the philoſopher, 
could recite 2000 names at the firſt hearing of them. Pope Clement 
the VI. had ſo good a memory, that what was abſolutely his own, he 
never forgot it. Zuinger aſſerts, that a young man of the iſland of 
Corſica, could readily recite, after onee hearing, 36000 words of all 
ſorts, either backwards or forwards, or any way, and taught this 
ſcience to others. 

Memory [with the ancients] was an allegorical deity, worſhipped 
by the name of Mneme, the mother of the muſes. She was repre- 


fented by a woman with two faces, clad in black, having a pen in her 
o 


right hand, and Ts in pry left. 
EMPHI'TES [ſo called of Memphis in Egypt] a ſort of ſtone famed 
for this property, that being pulverized and — on a part of a 
body to be amputated, it will deaden it ſo that the patient ſhall feel no 
pain in the operation. | | 
Men, yu of man, See Man. | 
Mex Forte, It. [in mufic books] not too loud, leſs loud. | 
Men Allegro [in muſic books] a movement not ſo gay and briſk as 
allegro requires when it ſtands alone. 
To Men“ E, verb ad. [menacer, Fr. menacciare, It. amenacedr, Sp. 
of minor, Lat.] to threat, to threaten. Your eyes do menace me. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Mx Ace, Fr. Laine, Lat.] threat. Sk 
Mex [from menace ; menaceur, Fr.] one that menaces or 
h_ ones — 4 Philips. . 
E NE, ſubſt. Fr. a collection of animals. The largeſt 
that I met with any where. Addiſon. DE 


ME'NaGocue, ſub/ft. [pn and ayw, Gr.] a medicine that promotes 


the flux of the menſes, 
Mena'nprans (fo called of Menander, a diſciple of Simon Ma- 
-gus, and a magician] St, Irenzus repreſents him, as pretending to be 


1. That 


MEN 


j Lt 
he fir! poauer or ſupreme God, was hitherto un. | 
and that «Ap e. 11 was ſent by rene the von, 
of all mankind; and taught that none could 4; tha ebe Calvin 
his name; but ſhould continue exempt from deca Was baptized in 
mortal. He affirmed alſo, that the world was made b. be 7rd , 
Ci. e. in other words, by beings that had no e V angels, C. 
FIRST CAUSE and Father of all things, but aQeq ;, uation yin 
A favourite notion this of the Gnoſtics, and which 7, pendent of hin, 
oppoſes, by ſhewing that Gop has an fh. minifry of l bebe 
his Son and & irit, PER quos & IN quibus, c. ;_; : 18 OWn, , 
1N whom as his hands or inſtruments (for ſo he calls them Whom ind 
22 nas own vill 2 all things. Ven. , 70 La, 47 

rabe, p. 1 197, O c. compared wi : 1 ere, 24 
ind F 1 N 97 330, P with the word Cenryy, 


To Mano [emends, Lat. Samender, Fr. e 0 
the laſt three only in the neuter ſenſe] 1. To reel I. ementir,$, {c 
damaged, To repair and mend the houſe. 2 Choy ung vom 3 
rect, to alter for the better. 2. To reform in aeg * „ Loch. 2 
lives and manners of the perſons who compoſed *. To nde , 
help, to advance. Whatever is new is unlock d f ”_ 3 To 
mend; ſome and impairs others. Bacon. 4. To im Randy and ever j fur 
He mends his weary pace. Dryden. | bon do nurn | 

To Menb, verb neut. To .. better in health, | 1 fur 
any good, to be changed for the better. Nay, Qhey'} 10 | 3 57 
when wou'd poets mend? Pope. | *aut=hy 

MEz'NDABLE, adj. [of mend] capable of being mended Al ; 

Menvpa'city [ mendacir, en. of mendax, Lat.] falkood Ar ord, 1 
delivery there were additions! mendacities. Brown, l d the 
= NDER [of mend] one who mends or makes ay change for th . 

tter. IS mm” : 

Ms“NDIc ANT, ad}. [mendicant, Fr. mendicants, I. b 
cans, Lat.] begging, poor to a ſtate of beggary. W e _ 
rily reduce themſelves to a poor and perhaps mendicart fate ras 56 M 

Menvicanrt, ſub. [mendicant, Fr.] a begger, one of fh % wo 
ging fraternity in the Remiſh chorch. 2M = M 

MeENDICANT Frier, a monk that goes up and down beooing ity 
jt N ICATE, verb act. [mendico, Lat. nenler Nes Fo 
to aſk alms. Tg „ 

_ - pc part. adj. [mendicatus, Lat.] bepped, oltine| by at ro 

Ip 5 | Me 
ENDI'CITY [mendicite, Fr. mendicitd, It. medic 7 
garlineſs, alſo 2 of a beggar. : e by ay 20 

Mx'woixc, part. adj. of mend; repairing à thing worn out or da- Me- 
maged ; reforming in manners; growing better in health, &. Men 

ME'NDLESHAM, a market town of Suffolk, near the rife of the ri. mint, } 
ver Deben, 76 miles from London. | M's 

Menpo'sa Sutura, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſcaly joining together of ſpeak 
of bones, as of thoſe in the temples and fore part of the head, any thin 

Menpdo'sz Co/a, Lat. [in anatomy] the falſeribs, To 

Menps, for amends. It ſhe be fair tis the better for her; andif ke Sp.] tot 
be not, ſhe has the mend; in her own hands. Shakeſpeare, ing. I 

Menart'Lians, Circaſſians of Mingrelia, of the Greek church; ENT 
whg baptized not their children till eight years of age. emper y 
 ME'n14aL, adj. [either of men, Sax. a houſe, or nezia, Lat. walk of a conyulſ 
meiny, or many, men, Sax. or meſnie, O. Fr. 7ibyn] 1. Belonging EN 
to the retinue or train of ſervants ; as, a nenial ſervant, one who lives do it. 
within the walls of a perſon's own dwelling-houſe. Two menial dog Merkl 

before their maſter preſs d. Dryden. 2. Swift ſeems not to have poiſonous 
known the meaning of this word. The women atteudant perform MzPny 
only the moſt menial offices. Swif?. e cart 

MeniaL, /ub/. one of the train of ſervants. Mer HI" 

Ment'ncss, plur. of meninx; which ſee [in anztomy] 10 thy | Men 
membranes which incloſe the ſubſtance or marrow ofthe brat, called MER a'c 
the pia mater and dura mater, the latter being the exterior inrolucum, | o : ſpok 
is from its thickneſs ſo denominated. Thru forth by the cord N 
of the mininges. Wiſeman... hat * nd, 

Menixnco'erHYLax [of pmnnyy®- and 9:M%%, Gr. a keeper) 0 d NES 
vom preſerves the meninx or membrane of the brain from an} err Mexcan 
nal preſſure. | | 
| Mews ann., gen. of wmyt, Gr.] the membrane of the 1772 vs 

in. MeninGes. h 

Craſſa Meninx [with anatomiſts] the ſame 25 dura rape; Fi e * 
thicker of the two meninges or thin membranes, which inc Me N 
ſubſtance or marrow of the brain, which is next the fe ter, one of he nerchants 5 

Tenuis MEninx [with anatomiſts] the ſame as 54 4's thinner al Was part] 25 
thin membranes that covers the marrow of the bra, 1 


—_ and that which immediately envelopes i. 
ENI'SCUs [umox®-, Gr.] a little moon, con- 
Mxxiscus 22 ey Gr. little moons] glaſſes that i 
vex on one fide and concave on the other. ; 
Mz"Nives, or Ma'xzVER, a ſort of fur, wh 
Muſcovian animal, and milk white. 
Me'NnKER, the jaw bone of a whale. ert 
MenoLo'cton, Lat. I HaeRe ier, Gr.] an accen 
the moon, an almanack, a regiſter of months. in the 166 er 
Menno TES I ſo called after one Menon S, 5 yery 0 
tury] a ſect of anabaptiſts in Holland, who held ten 
— — firſt anabaptiſts. See Tay enolage, Fr.) ,* eile 
ENO LOG r, /ubſt. [pmronoyzer, GT. POS, on; the w 
months. Sd martyrs deſtroyed by D * Mevol' 
logy ſaith they were twenty thouſand. Stilling fleet: 


bored the 


Prat. 


is the fin af 


he courle & 


c 

n _ ples] 8 as the ſervants 

| ick 
ck, or leſs qui 

Men raksr, It. [in muſic books Le 8 teeth or Hude 


the 
the table. A word yet ſcarcely naturalize 61% 
ME'xses, = 1 7. months, 9. 4. kara wa f the 95 


in about tue 
monthly courſes, which in young maids uſually begin 120 


TK - 


but ceaſe 
be preternatural or morbid caule. 
Me'nsTRUA, Lat. the menſes. 
MensTRUa Alba in medicine] 
Me'nsTRAL, adj. Fr. [merfiruus, 


th, laſtinga month. er 
eg is bee — 22 orb. Bentley. 2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. 


Diſcharge [of nenſtrualis, Lat.] the ſame as menſes. 

3 + ME neTAvaL [menſtruus, Hg pertaining to or 

ino the menſes. Their menffruous eruptions. Drown. : 
1 [of nenſtruous] W e or condi- 
l ſuch as is common to women in their menſes. 
8 [this was probably derived from ſome notion of the 
old chymiſts about the influence of the moon in the preparation of diſ- 
ſolvents] all liquors are called menſtraums which are uſed as diſſol- 
vents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infaſion, decoction. 


Ouinty, a HY 
hy Regalis, the ſtandard meaſure kept in the exchequer. 
 MgnsuraB!'LiTY [menſurabilite, Fr.] capacity of being mea- 
ured. 
Mz'nsURABLE [menſurabilis, from menſura, Lat.] that may be mea- 
ſured, 9 The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and 
t eaſily menſurable. Holdor. | . 
ee (of 1 capacity of bong meaſured. 
Me'nsURAL, adj. [menſura, Lat.] pertaining to mealure. ; 
To . verb act. [menſura, Lat.] to meaſure, to take 


the dimenſions of a thing. | : 
MegnsURA'TION, Lit the act or practice of meaſuring, the reſult of 


ſuring. | 
"Nevin [in geometry] the act of finding the length, ſur- 


the fluor albus. 5 
Lat.] 1. Monthly, happening 


MenSURA'TION 
face or ſolidity of the quantities of bodies in ſome known meaſure. 

MznTa'cra, Lat. [of mentum, Lat. the chin, and aypa, Gr. a 
fezing on] a wild tetter or ſcab like a ring-worm, that begins at the 
chin, and runs over the face, neck, breaſt, and hands. : 

Me'vTaL, Fr. [mentale, It. of mens, Lat. the mind] belonging to 
the mind, intelleQual, exiſting in the mind. Conformity between the 
mental taſte and that ſenſitive taſte that affects the palate. Addiſon. 

MeznTAL Reſervation, the act of ſeeming to declare one's mind, but 
at the ſame time concealing one's real 3 . 

Mentally, adv. *c mental] in the mind, not practically, but 
in thought or meditation. And mentaliy divide it into its conſtituent 
parts, Bentley, 

Mr'vrna, Lat. [Ae dn, Gr.] the herb mint. 
| MenTHa'sTRUM, or MENTA'STRUM, Lat. 
mint, horſe-mint. | 
| Mr'xT1ON, Fr. [menzione, It. Mencion, Sp. of mentio, Lat.] the act 
| of ſpeaking of, or naming, oral or written, expreſſion or recital of 

any thing. Make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Genefis. - 
| To Me'nTion, verb ad. [ mentionner, Fr. menzionare, It. mentar, 
| Sp.] to take notice of, to | of, to name, either in words or writ- 
ng. I will mention the loving kindneſs of the Lord, {/azah.,” : 
| . MENTULA'GRA [of mentula, Lat. and eypa, Gr. a C ] a di- 
| ſtemper within the genital parts of the male, which are contracted by 

a Convulſion. | | 

Me'xvzr, or MixueT, Fr. & French dance or the tune belonging 
| fo it. |; 

1 [mephiticus, Lat.] ill ſavoured, ſtinking, noxious, 
iſonous. . | 
1 Exbalations, poiſonous and noxious ſteams iſſuing out 
of the earth, from whatſoever cauſe. : $5 
MEH TES, mephitical exhalations. 
| Meyn1'T15, a ſtrong, ſulphurous ſmell; a damp. ; 
Mer a'cious [meracus, of merum, Lat.] pure, clear; without mix- 
ture: ſpoken of wine, i. e. as it is preſſed out of the grape, neat, 
| ſtrong, racy. 
Mtra"city [eracitas, Lat.] clearneſs or pureneſs. 
1 [mercabilis, of mercor, Lat.] that may 
| fold. | 
| Mexcanvi'sa [in old records] all manner of goods and wares ex- 
| poſed to ſale in markets and fairs. | | 
Mz'scanTanT, . [mercatante, It.] this word, in Shakeſpeare, 
| feems to fignify a foreigner, or foreign trader. What is he? — a 
nercuntant or elſe a pedant. Shakeſpeare. 

Mexca'nTILE, adj. Fr. and It. [of mercor, * 
merchants, trading, commercial. The expedition o 
va partly mercantile, partly military, Arbuthnot. 

Mracar, ſub. [mercatus, Lat.] market, trade. Our Saviour 
3 the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. 

rat. 


Merxca'ror's Chart [with navigators] a ſea chart, in which the 
Parallels are repreſented in ſtrait lines; and the meridians in like man- 
zer by parallel ſtrait lines; whoſe degrees, notwithſtanding, are not 
dual, but are continually enlarged as the approach nearer to the 
7 ©, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles decreaſe towards 

= It it called Mercator's chart from one Gerard Mercator, who 
8 hed a map conſtructed on principles ſomething analogous to thoſe 

m uſe, which were invented by Mr. Edward Wright. 

6 e e the art of finding upon a plane, the motion 

ip upon a courſe aſſigned, the meridians being all parallel, and 
x pills of latitude Arat lines. _ 8 A 
de AcaTORUM Feſturm, Lat. a feſtival obſerved by the tradin 
*h ome, in honour of Mercury, on the 15th day of 2 
dale. © pray'd to him to forgive their cheating, and proſper their 


Abtes 7082 [mercaters, Lat.] traffick, the prafice of buying 


Mr'rcevan INESS 


[with botaniſts] wild- 


be bought or 


pertaining to 
the Argonauts 


[of mercenary] mercenary diſpoſition or nature. 
— 1 i 1 2 [mercenaire, Fr. dee It. 9 — eng Lat. 
Jovey, 28 or money, venal, eaſy to be bribed or corrupted wk 
Wn 4 8 18 only for hire or reward. The appellation of ſervant 
K ben nary temper, and denotes ſuch an one as makes his re- 
Mates, ſole motive and meaſure of his obedience. South, 
by. lie «by; Subſt. [ mercenaire, Fr.] a hireling, one ſerving for 
! © PO0r mercenary, ſerves for bread. Sandys. | 


in thoſe that are paſt bearing, or ſooner, from 


She turns all her globe to the ſun, by 


MER 


Mr'acR a [mercier, Fr. nerciaio, It. mercityro, Port. of merx, merci; 


Lat. wares] a dealer in wrought filks, one who ſells ſilk. 


MEeRceks, were incorporated anno 1393, and conſiſt of four war- 
dens, and about 40 (but uncertain) aſſiſtants, and 283 on the livery, 
for which the fine is 157. 4s. this is the firſt of the 12 companies. 
Their arms are gules, a demi-virgin with her hair diſhevelled, crown'd, 
ſuing out (and within an orb) of clouds, all proper. The motto, 
honor deo. Their hall is in Cheapſide. 

Me'rcery ¶erceris, Fr. merceria, It. and Sp. of merces, Lat.] mer- 
cers trade, dealing in ſilks. 

To Mex chHAN D, verb neut. [merchander, Fr.] to tranſact by traf- 
fic, Ferdinand merchanded with France, for the reſtoring Rouſſiglion 
and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. Bacon. 

Mz"'rRcHanD13E, Fr. [mercanzia, It.] 1. Commodi'ies or goods to 
trade with, any thing to be bought or ſold. Thou ſhalt not make 
merchandiſe of her. Deuteronomy. 2. Traffic, commerce, trade. It 
is merchandiſe, and not forgiveneſs. Taylor. 

To ME'RCHANDIsE, verb neut. | merchander, Fr.] to trade as a mer- 
chant, to traffic, to exerciſe commerce. The Phœnicians, of whoſe 
exceeding merchandiſing we read ſo much, were Canaanites. Brere- 
awood. | | 8 | 

M&'8CHANDISING, 22 adj. ¶ merchandiſant, Fr.] dealing as a mer- 
chant, trading, trafficking. 

MEe'rRCHANT [marchand, Fr. mercante, It. mercadur, Sp. and Port. 
of mercator, Lat.] a trader or dealer by wholeſale, one who traffics to 
remote countries; alſo a trading ſhip. 

MERCHANT-TAYLORS, the patent for the arms of this company 
(then called taylors and linen-armourers) was granted anno 1480; and 
in the year 1501 they were incorporated by Henry VII, by the 
name of merchant-taylors, and their ſupporters were granted them in 
the year 1585. They are governed by a maſter, four wardens, and 
about forty aſſiſtants, and there are on the livery 485, the fine for 
which is 15 /, Their armorial enſigns are argent, a tent royal between 
two parliament robes gu/es, lined ermine; on a chief azure a lion of 
England. Creſt, a holy lamb in glory, proper ſupporters, two ca- 
mels or. The motto, concordia parweres creſcunt, Their hall is in 
Thread- needle- ſtreet. | | 

MEe'RCHANTABLE [from merchant; mercabilis, Lat. ] fit to be bought 
or ſold, fit for ſale, traffic, or the market. The medical and mer. 
chantable commodity of caſtor. Brown. 

MEz"RCHANTLY, or ME'RCHANTLIKE, adj. [of merchant] being 
like a merchant. Ainſworth. | : : 

Mc'xcnanTMan [of merchant and man] a ſhip of trade; a ſhip 
employed by merchants. h 

Mz'xcuenLace [myncna-laga, Sax.} the law of the Mercians, a 


people who anciently inhabited eight counties in England. 


E'RCHET, A fine, anciently paid by inferior tenants to their lord 

of the manor, for liberty to. marry their daughters. | 
Menxeng“run [in Scotland] a commutation of money or cattle an- 
tiently given to the lord, to buy off that old, impious cuſtom of the 
lord's lying the firſt night with the bridal daughter of a tenant ; which 
word was afterward uſed for the fine tenants paid to their lord, to 


have leave to marry their daughters. 


Mz'sCIABLE, aj. [of mercy] this word in Spenſer ſignifies merci- 
ful. He is ſo meek, wiſe, merciable. Sperfer. | | 
Mz'screvur [of mercy and full] full of pity or commileration ; kind, 
tender, unwilling to puniſh. Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people. 

euteronomy. | , 
 Me'xcieuLLY,' adv. [of merciful] with mercy, commiſeration, 
tenderly, mildly. His hand mercifully ſevere. Atterbury. 
Me'rctruLNess [of merciful] fulneſs of pity, tenderneſs, willing to 
ſpare. Mercifulne/5 and liberality. Hammond. ; 
Me'rxc1LEss [of mercy] void of mercy, cruel, ſevere, Spenſer, 
ARGS T, adv. [of merciliſi] in a manner void of pity, 
cruelly. | 
Me'rciLEssNess [of mercileſs] want of pity, cruelty. 
ERCIMO'NIATUS Angliæ [in old law] the impoſt of England upon 
merchandiſe. | = 
Mercv'riaL, adj. Lnercurialis, Lat.] 1. Formed under the influence 
of mercury, full of mercury, ingenious, briſk, lively, ſprightly. A 
lincere, more ignorant and leſs mercurial nation. Swift. 2. Conſiſt- 
ing of mercury or quickſilver. 
_ MexcuriaL Phoſphorus, a light ariſing from the ſhaking mercury 
#2 VACUd, X | 
4 Mencu'xATs [mercurialia, Lat.] medicines prepared with quick- 
ver. T9 
MErcurieica'TION [of mercury] the act of mixing any thing with 
quickſilver. The ways of mercurification. Boyle. 8 
Macu'x Tus Dulcis [i. e. ſweet Mercury] corroſive, or ſubli- 
mate. n 
Mzzcurivs Vitæ, Lat. [the mercury of life] a chemical prepara- 
tion made of butter of antimony, waſhed or lard in a 2 — 
tity of warm water, till it turn to a white powder. The ſame is by 
chemiſts alſo called a/garor. | | 
MEe'zcury, a mineral or metallic fluid, vulgarly colled quickſilver, 
the iſt character of which is, that it is the heavieſt of all fluids, and 
all other bodies except gold. : | 
2. It is the moſt fluid of all bodies, z. e. its parts ſeparate and re- 
cede from each other by the ſmalleſt force, the parts thereof cohere 
the leaſt or are the leaſt tenacious, and therefore of all others the leaſt 
malleable or ductile. 
3- Itis extremely volatile, being convertible into fumes even by a 
ſand heat. 
4. It eaſily enters and intimately adheres to gold; but leſs eaſily to 
any of the other metals; with difficulty to copper, but not at all to 


iron. 
Of all fluids it is the coldeſt and hotteſt. 
[The greateſt part of our quick-ſilver comes from Friuli, a province 
of Italy. A 
— HARD [of the philoſophers] a pure, fluid ſubſtance, in form of 
common mercury, ſaid to be in all metals, and capable of being ex- 
tracted from them. 
Mexcvar [in aſtronomy] the leaſt of all the planets, and alfo 
the loweſt except the moon, Its character is . 1 g 
- © EKR; 


n 


OG. 


MER 
Mercury [with chemiſts] one of their active principles, taken 


for a ſpirit. | : A 
Mercury [mercurialis, Lat. with herbaliſts] a plant, of which 


there are two ſorts, wiz. dog-mercury, and good-Harry, or bonus 


Henricus. The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 


oppoſite : the cup of the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which expands, 


and is cut into three ſegments ; theſe are male and female in different 
places. The flowers of the male grow in long ſpikes, and conſiſt of 


many ſtamina and apices, which are loaded with farina. The ovary 


of the female plant becomes a teſticulated fruit, having a ſingle round 
ſeed in each cell. Miller. Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, 


and eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which when cultivated in a gar- 


den, it greatly excels.  H:/l. | 
Mexcver. 1. Sprightly qualities. 2. A newſpaper. Ainſworth. 3. 
It is now applied, in a cant phraſe, to the carriers of news and 
1 | LR 
ERCURY [in heraldry] in blazoning by planets, ſignifies purple 


or purpure. | 3 
he antients painted Mercury with a mantle of pure white, his cap 


| or hat white, with winGs on ir, and on his ſet, holding in his hand 


a caduceus, or rod of filver, with two ſerpents twining. 
Mexcury Women, women who ſell news, books, and other pam- 


py by wholeſale to the hawkers, who ſell them again by retail a- 


out the ſtreets. 
Me'rcy [merci, Fr. of miſereſce, Lat. have pity on, contracted from 
miſericordia, Lat. Johnſon] 1. Tenderneſs, clemency, willingneſs ta 
ſave, mildneſs, unwillingneſs to puniſh. Ariſe and have mercy upon 


Zion. P/alms. 2. Pardon, favour. Cry mercy, lords. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Diſcretion, power of acting at pleaſure. At the mercy of every in- 
Fant who flings a ſtone. Pope. | 

Mercy ſin law] the arbitrary proceeding of the king, lord, or 
judge, in puniſhing any offence, not directly cenſured by the law; 
as, to be in grievous mercy with the king, i. e. to be in hazard of a 


great penalty. 


Mercy Seat [among the Jews] a table or cover of gold, ſet over 
the ark of the covenant, on each end of which was a cherubim of 


gold, with wings .ſpreading over the mercy ſeat, their faces looking 


one towards the other, that ſeemed to form a throne for the majeſty of 
God, who in ſcripture is repreſented as _ between the cherubims, 

and the ark was his footſtool. - It was from hence that God gave his 

oracles to Moſes, or to the high-prieſt that conſulted him. | 

Mere, adj. [merus, Lat.] this, or this only; ſuch, and nothing 


elſe. The mere Iriſh were not admitted to the benefit of the laws of 


England. Dawes. | 
Mere [mene, Sax.] a line or boundary, dividing plough'd lands 


in a common, any boundary. The miſlayer of a mere/one is to blame. 


Bacon. 
Mex, ſulſt. mene, Sax. meer, Du, and Ger.] a lake, pond, or 
pool. Meres ſtored with fiſh and fowl. Camden. of 
Mexx, or Mes, whether in the beginning, middle, or end, al- 
ways ſignifies the ſame with the Saxon mene, a pool or lake. Gib/or's 
Camden. a | | 
MRR, a market-town of Wiltſhire, 102 miles from London. 
ME'rELY, adv. [of mere] ſimply, only, in this manner and no 
other. Such diverſions as are merely innocent. Addiſon. | 
McerETR1'Ctous [meretricius, of meretricis, gen. of meretrix, Lat.] 
whoriſh, practiſed by proſtitutes, alluring by falſe ſhow. Every me- 


retricious ſemblance. Glanville. | 


MErETRI'CIOUSLY, adv. [of meretricious] whoriſhly, after the 
manner of a whore. | 
MereTRI'ciousNess [of meretricious] whoriſhneſs, harlotry, falſe 
allurements, like thoſe of ſtrumpets. | od 
Mex1'pian [meridien, Fr. meridiano, It. and Sp. linea meridiana, of 
meridies, Lat. noon or mid-day] 1. Noon, mid-day. Now ſunk from 
his meridian, ſets apace. Dryden. 2. The principal place or ſtate of 
any thing. All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the neridian thereof. Hale. 3. The higheſt point 
of glory or power. That full merid:an of my glory. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
The line drawn from north to ſouth, for every particular place on the 
globe, which the ſun croſſes at noon. The true meridian is a circle 
paſſing through the poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex of 
any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt, Browns. The 
ancients placed their firſt meridian at Fero, one of the Canary iſlands ; 
and from the place where the meridian croſſed the equator, numbered 
their longitude, eaſtward round the whole globe ; but ſince the diſco- 
very of America, every nation placeth their firſt meridian at the chief 
city of their kingdom ; and then from that meridian account longitude 
eaſt and weſt upon the equator. | 
ME&1DIAaN of a cceleſtial globe] the larger circle, on which each 
way from the equinoctial, is counted the north and ſouth declina- 
tion of the ſun or ſtars. 
MEex1D1an [of a terreſtrial globe] is that graduated brazen meridi- 
an on which the latitude of places is counted. 
Magnetical MeR1ipian, is a great circle, which the magnetic 
needle, or needle of the mariners compaſs only reſpects, | 
Firſt MERIDIAN {in geography] is that, from which the reſt are 


reckoned, accounted eaſt or we 


Mrxfpiax Altitude [of the ſun or ſtars] is their greateſt altitude 
above the horizon. 

Mer1D1an' Line [in dialling] is a right line ariſing from the inter- 
ſection of the meridian of the place, with the plane of the dial. 

Mt&1'DIan, adi. 1. Being at the point of noon. 2. Extended from 
north to ſouth, Declination from the true meridian line. Boyle, 3. 
Raiſed to the higheſt point of greatneſs or power. 

- Mer1'DiONAL, adj. Fr, [mtridionale, It. of meridionalis, Lat.) 1. 
Southern, in the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa. The ſouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being diſpoſed that way by the 
meridional or proper hemiſphere, Brown. 2. Lying, or that is to- 
wards the ſouth, ſoutherly, having a ſouthern aſpect. Kitchen's ſtil- 
latories and ſtoves would be meridional. Wotton. 

Mexr1pional Diffance [in navigation] is the difference of the lon- 
gitude, between the meridian, under which the ſhip is at preſent, and 
any other ſhe was under before. 1 

ERIDIONAL Parts {in navigation] the parts by which the meri- 


dians in Wright's or Mercator's chart increaſe, as the pa, ; 
5 Of latl. 


their proper places. 


MES 


tude decreaſe. 1 
MRI DIONVA“LITY of a Place [ of meridional) ;; gp a 
to the meridian, 1 in the 4 aſpect Ire in reſpez 
Mer1'DIONALLY, adv. [of meridional] with a ſoutherty outh, 
Jews not willing to lie as their temple ſtood, do place £ alpect. The 
north to ſouth, and delight to ſleep meridional, "ay bed from 
Mzr1'sMUs [4p10p©r, Gr.] a rhetorical diſpoſition of thing ; 
Sl 


Me'r1iT [merite, Fr. merito, It. and Sp. of mer; t 
ſert, nl deſerving bw and noone Pat] t.D, : 
deſerved. Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy rok Benn, ta 
Claim, right. I put Chaucer's merits to the trial. D, . . | 
i . Tl 
times, but rarely, in a bad ſenſe, demerit, or ill. deſervin 

MERIT of Congruity [a ſchool term] is when there is a 6 3 
equality and juſt eſtimation between the action and the Gan. (los ma 
the wages of a workman. arch in h 

To Me'riT, werb act. Imereror, Lat. meriter, Fr. ita, [ 9 
recir, Sp.] 1. To deſerve, to have a right to claim any thin 771 4 s 
ſerved. Uncapable of meriting any thing from God. 5,4, *. &. 15 
deſerve, to earn, to be worthy of reward or puniſhment, 1 5 10 M 
generally of good, but ſometimes of ill. Whatſoever jewel [ = | erio 
merited, I am ſure I have received none. Shakeſpeare, Uh (5m 

MEekriTo'rRious [meritoire, Fr. meritorio, It. meretorius Lat.) d Ms 
ſerving, that deſerves a reward or recompence, high in def 8 = 
great and meritorious a ſervice. Spenſer. 5 n 

Mrxrro'gIousT v, adv. [of meritorious) in ſuch manner s h 4 | tween 
ſerve reward. He carried himſelf meritoriouſſy in foreign emply ; Mes 
ments. Wotton. Ry | wh E meſents 

Mrkiro'zxIousxzss [of meritorious] the act or ſlate of deferrin E of the g 
well. The high meritoriouſaeſs of what they did. Su, | Mes 

ME'r1TOT Folcillum, Lat.] a ſort of play uſed by children, 2{yine. | the Croy 
ing in ropes. 2 © Mes0 

Me'xLin, Du. a fort of hawk. He was at that time following Mxso 
merlin. Sidney. | lone, bi 

Mx'x To [in fortification] that part of a parapet, that is betneen, = Meso- 
or is terminated by two embraſures of a battery; fo that its height and , Gr. 
thickneſs is the ſame with that of the parapet, which is generally in nominate 
length from 8 to g feet next the guns, and 6 on the outſide; 6 {ect in = Mrs"! 
height, and 18 feet thick. | Nich a bl: 

Mx'RMA ID w_ of mare, Lat. or mer, Fr. the ſea, and mail. 2 4 Mes0' 
ſea-monſter, which is deſcribed by painters and poets with the upper . midd] 
parts of a woman, and the lower of a fiſh.) a ſca- woman. L Meso'p 

MEexmaip [with heralds] though there may perhaps be ſome ani- Re three { 
mals in the ſea, that may bear ſome reſemblance to what is found in & Mesopr, 
coat armour ; yet, as they are painted in ſome bearings, as guts, a 13 
mermaid proper, attiring herſelf with her comb and glaſs, they are ſop- * e 
poſed to be only fancies of painters. n 

MermMaid's Trumpet, ſubſt. a kind of fiſh. 4infurrth, 4 Miri c 

| The more the MexkIER, the fewer the better chert, P deer 


Or, at leaſt, the more, coming to every one's ſhare. 
Me's&ILY, adv. [of merry] with gaiety, with laughter, cheatulh, 
And dances or plays merrily on holidays. Tenplt. ; 
ME'RRIMAKE, Jap. [of merry and make] a feſtial a meeting for 
mirth. And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrimake. Speyjer, : 
To Mr'rriMake, verb act. to feaſt, to be jorial, To mo 
day, and merrimake at night. Gay. bk uh 1 


Me'rrIMENT [of merry] jollity, chearfulneſs, 
number of . jeſts, wherewith they have plealantl 


4 ] contem 


Mess [eit 
es, O. Fr. 
E together, 

4 Y c 
anged 7e/e 
Mess =4 
6, * join 


moved much laughter. Hooker. . 1 wid mals. 
ME'RRINEsSS fof merry] chearfulneſs, gayneſs of N * Lo Mxss, 4 

The ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the merrineſs F 2 lag E'SSA, It. 
Mz'xxy [mynig, Sax.] 1. Gay, cheerful, WIA 2. Cauing the Roman « 


ME'SSaGe, I 
ther to be te 
ing to the c 
PESSA'LIANS 
MES;ARIUS 
ESSE, or 
PESSE, an 1 
lung. , 
MESSENGER 
es meſſages 
c. one 
runner or ha 
| ESSENGERS 
| rd treaſure 
PLESSENGERS 
um diſpatch 
SSENGERS 
dſellers ſhop 
able books. 


ing. Man is the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation. e, 
laughter. My hand cut off, and made a ue jeſt, Shale feat. J 


Proſperous. And running with a merry gale. VH. 


ile. 
Be Mxxxx and wi den upon folly 


They tod the grape? 


Spoken when peoples mirth borders to 

To make MRR, to junket, to be jovial. 
and made merry. Judges. ; 
ME"R&Y-ANDREW, Jul. a buffoon, zany, 0's. ur bone on th 
 Me'axy-THOUGHT [of merry and thoug#!) ® — in play at lie 
breaſt of fowls, ſo called, becauſe boys and gi F-\ of martiagf 
two ſides, the longeſt part broken off betokening a. in the rigkr. 
Merry Wings Fin arbadoes] a fly, very trol urging oer her 
Me'ss10n [merfio, Lat.] the act of ducking t f 
and ears in water. e half terra 3 terra, and 

Mes Air [in horſemanſhip] is a manage, l 

half a corwet. | meſenterium, 

 Mtsa'rR vw, Lat. [wioapaio, Gr. the ſame z eſaraic: 
the veſſels of it are called as well meſenteric, © 5 Lat. of hafen 


whence 


MasanxA 1C, adj. [meſaraigue, Fr. bf actin ſubltantivel). Mess 
Gr.] pertaining to the meſentery; ſometime Fo in _ 
mouths of the me/araics. Brown, hes of the ene 6014 e and Teck 

MesaRaic Vein, [with anatowiſts] obey 5 abſorbent veſſels | a © 
ariſing from, or incloſed in the meſentery- the meſaraic yeins. de have "ng 


the guts, which diſcharge themſelves into 
buthnot . . Far 
Mzsc4 rar, a maſhing veſſel for m, 1 jt ſeems to ne . 
Masz'zMs, imperſ. verb [of me and. ſeemi, 3 methought ” F 
this word it is now too common to ule pres" em, | b 
ammatical word] it appears to me, think. 
nging loud. Sidney. | 
ESENTE RIC, adj. [from me/ent?!) 3 rok _ 
the meſentery. The meſenteric glands. iſts] arteries belonging a 65 
MesENTE'RI1C Arteries 3 anatomi oy ſorea 73 
meſentery. The upper o which is ſal to doe lover part of 
ſmall guts, and the under one to paſs on 


ſentery. iece of 
MzsznTErIC Plexus [in — 4 — 


ar, and ſhe 


iniog l. 
meſenteriſul, Fr.] Pe _ 


net · work, 


che! 
ifications of the 1 f 
. [with anatomiſts the right jeju am, 
port, which extends or ſpre 
cæcum, and colon. 


ads itſelf over the guts 


MET 


Gr. with anatomiſts] that And indeed it is the true key to his avhole proceſs of renſening, from 


Fr. weowrepior, 
lved, a membranous part, 
ed with glandules or kernels, nerves, 
ed chyle and Iym- 


\ATERY [meſentert, 


which is inrich lay 
d veſſels, which carry the juices call 
the bowels to the back, and to one 


paſſeth through the me/entery, 


be, old Fr. It were therefore better 
. — maſh] the ſpace betwixt the 
wart the tide, 


arteries, VEINS a 


it is mixed with the lymph. 


written, as it is COM 
threads of a net. 
| through which th 
tangled in the me/ſbes. 


The drovers hang ſquare nets ath 5 
e ſhoal of pilchard paſling, leave many behind en- 


[from the ſubſt.] to catch in a net, to enſnare. 
e me/pt in her hair. Drayton. 

[of mb] being of net-work, reticulated. Some 
but reave his reſt, Carew, 

Ma'sL1N, [of cler, Fr. to mingle or mix; or rather 
d for miſcellane. See MasL:n] corn that is mixed, 
ic, to make bread. Any more the cauſe of forbid- 
ts of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them 


Fe to put on garmen 
Aer, be 95 fields with neſlin. 
Measx [in law] a lord of a manour who holds of a ſu- 
orior lord, that has tenants under himſelf; alſo a writ ly ing where 
| there is a lord meſu and a ten | 
Me'svalTy [a law term] 
Mzs01a'B1UM [peoohaGtor, of po®-, middle, 
| receive] a mathematical inſtrument for finding mean proportionals be- 
twꝛeen any two lines given. 

neh 8 Lat fi anatomy; prooxwne, Gr. hat ; 
| meſentery, which is continued to the great guts, and lies in the middle 
ot the gut colon, from whence it takes its name. 
| Lat. [of poo, th 
the crown of the head. 

Mzs0610'ss1, Lat. [in anatomy] muſcles the ſam 
| Meso'LEUCYS [peokevxus, Gr. white in the middle] a precious 
Eftone, black, and having a white ſtreak in the middle. 

E Mc5o-Lo'carITHM [of peo®-, middle, aoy©-, deſcription, and afi9- 
%., Gr. number] logarithms of the co-fines and co-tangents, fo de- 
Enominated by Kepler. 

= Mrso'MELAS [ vi0prncs, 
with a black vein parting every colour in the midſt. 

E Meso'MPHalon [poog, the middle, and oupax®:, Gr. the navel] 
Whe middle of the navel, — 
Meso pn Ru, Lat. [peooÞaipor, Gr.] Indian ſpikenard, one of 
Pe three ſorts that bears a leaf of the middle ſize. | 
E MeSOPLEU'RIA [peoonatuptor, Of fac the middle, and TAvpoy, Gr. 
We pleura] the middle ſpaces between the ribs. 9 

& MesoeLev'r1 [in anatomy] the intercoſtal muſcles, which lie be- 
Ween the ribs, 22 in number. : 
& Mzsozu'oMa [peootevyuan, Gr. part of a zeugma, a figure in 
Wammatical conſtrution. | 

& Me'seise, /ubft. [probably miſprinted for ngſpriſe, meſpris, mepris, 
] contempt, ſcorn. But bear the rigour of his bold me/þi/e. Spen- 


the right of the meſn lord. 
and AapCans, Gr. to 


] that part of the 


e middle, and xparoy, Gr. the head] 


ſame as genioglaſſi. 


Gr. black in the middle) a precious ſtone 


Mess [either of mere, Sax. a diſh, or miſſus, q. d. cibus miſſus, Lat. 
ner, O. Fr. and Goth. meſs, It.] a diſh, a quantity of food ſent to ta- 
e together, a portion of victuals for one or more perſons. Had ei- 
r of their crimes been cook'd to their palates, they might have 
wnoed meſſes. Decay of Piety. a 

Mess [on ſhip board] a diviſion of a ſhip's crew, ſometimes z, 4, 
6, _ jointly diet together, for the more eaſy diſtribution of the 


To Mxss, werb neut. to eat, to feed. 

Mz'ssa, It. [in muſic books] particular pieces of divine muſic, uſed 

the Roman church. 

Mr'ss 2E, Fr. [meſaggii, It.] an errand, any thing committed to 
ther to be told to a third. The mage will ſtill find reception ac- 

Ning to the dignity of the meſſenger, Souzh. | 

MESSA'LIANS, a ſect of heretics in the time of Conſtantius. 

Mr'ssaR Ius [in old records] a reaper or mower. 

Me'ss E, or Mi'ssA. 

Indian piece of money, in value 1500 petties, or 15 4. 


MesENGER [meſſager, Fr. meaggiere, It. meſagero, Sp.] one who 
es meſſages from another to a third perſon, one who delivers let- 
„Ec. one who brings an account or foretoken of an 
runner or harbinger. A meſſenger with letters. Spenſer. 
MEsSEXGERS of the Exchequer, officers of that court, who attend 
lord treaſurer, to carry his letters and orders. 
| the King, officers who wait at the ſecretaries office 
Barry diſpatches ; alſo to take into cuſtody ſtate priſoners. 8 


F -SSENGERS of the Preſs, thoſe who, by order of the court, ſearch 


„printing houſes, c. to find out ſeditious and trea- 


[MWN, Meſiach, Heb. i. e. anointed, the ſame as 
k] the Saviour of the world, the 
© and title of our Lord and Saviour 
© arcth when he appeared as the N 
| ven the /cripture explication of this title under the word 
nd ſhewn that a 2hreefo/d character is meant: But *tis worth 
in order to the better underſtandin 


prince of peace, the 
Jeſus Chriſt, Jeſus the man 
Nab. Watts. 


g of ancient writers, that 
V apply this term [Chriſt] which is expreſſive of 
conſidered in his higheſt capacity. 

that divine power and authority, 
fince his appcarance upon earth) 
gift and conſtitution of Gop THE 
they reſolv'd the exiſtence of the Son RIU. 
nity and honours, are con. 
ome light on manya place; 
neus made to the Valenti- 
i. e. theſe are the works of 
mere human ſoul 


Adv. Hæreſes, Ed. Grabe. p. 240. 


Bonour to the Son of God, 
1 ey regarded all 
e poſſeſſed (as well before as 


er point of view, than as the 
3 Into whoſe wil 


) whatever powers, 4 
This critici ſin will throw 
| n that reply which St. I/ 
t autem ſunt opera CHRISTI,” 
4 and not as they imagined of a 

'ne perſon ſo called] Ia EN. 


OP wonder, as th 


P- 240. to p. 243, incluſive. | 
This eritiſm ſerves alſo to explain, what otherwiſe is not eaſy to be 
accounted for in ſo great and correct a writer as Eunomius, I mean his ap- 
plying that text, Acts it. 36. to Chriſt's original production; of which 
more in another place. For you'll frequently perceive the ane 
writers, conſidering the Lok psHI of Chriſt, not as ſomething that 
commenced a few centuries ago; but as what has ſubſiſted fo»: he be- 

ginning, and by the FarRHER Ss grant has extended over the whole /y- 

tem ot beings, which God produced by him. And by the way, they 

regarded his priz/ly office in much the ſame light, I mean not as ſome- 
thing which belong'd merely to his intorrate late ; but which ever 

did and ever will belong to the Sox of Gop conſidered in his get 

capacity; and not without reaſon, if as ſuch they judged the FaTHER 

to be nis Gop, [See Firft Cauzt and MarctiLians compared. ] As 
ſuch he adorns and worſhips the Fa rRER for himſelf; [Parrem & irsk 
adbrat. Tertull.] and as ſuch he has ever poſſeſſed the honour of being 
at the head of all that worſhip, which is paid to the ons $UPREME Fa- 

THER by all intelligent beings, whither in Heaven above or in earth be- 

low. Nor muſt we imagine, ſays St. [renzus, that he began to 
manifeſt [or declare] the Father, when he was born of Mary; No 
that ſacred work or office (according to Him) has been commenſ#- 
rate to all time. Ab initis enim, &c. 1. e. for the Son from the le- 
ginning aſſiſting the work of his own hands [meaning the human race] 
reveals the FATHER to them [and in another place he tells us, be has 
done the ſame from the beginning to angels and archangels] he does ſo 
to all, Quibus wult, & quando ut & quemadmodum wnlt PATER. 

Id EVæusS adv. Hæreſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 303 & 185, compared with 
Evses. de Eccleſiaſtic. Theolog. Lib. IV. c. 7. 

Mess iE u! RxSs, is a French title of honour or civility, the plural num- 
ber of Monſieur, and with us ſignifies Sirs, Gentlemen. | 

Mes1r'xa [in old deeds] reaping-time, harveſt. 

ME's5MATE [of meſs and mate] one who eats at the ſame table, par- 
ticularly applied to thoſe aboard a ſhip who eat together. - 

Mz's8Uace [meſuagium, low Lat. formed perhaps me/ſnage by miſ- 
take of the 1 in court hand and ancient writings for 2, they being 
written alike ; mc/nage from maiſon, Fr. houſe; in common law] a dwel- 
ling houſe with ſome land adjoining, as garden, orchard, &c. and all 
other conveniencies belonging to it. ; 

Messua"61UM [in Scotland] the fame as a manor houſe in England; 
the principal place or dwelling houſe withia a barony or lordſhip. 

MesT1r'zo's, the breed of Spaniards and Americans. : 

Mesv'mMNnicum, a name given by the ancients to a certain part of, 
or to verſes in their tragedy ; it was a kind of burden, as J Pear, 
hymen; O Hymenze, or the like. 

Mer, the prez. and part. paſſ. of to meet. See To MEET. ; 

MeTa'sasis [perafacs, Gr.] a tranſition or paſſing from one thing 
to another. 

MeTaBass [in phyſic] the paſſing from one indication to another, 
or from one method of cure to another. 1 

METa'BOLE [perefonn, Gr. a change or alteration ; in medicine} a 
change of time, air, or diſeaſes. | 

METACAa'RPAL, adj. [metacarpus, Lat] belonging to the metacar- 
pus. The metacarpal bone. Sharp. 8 . 

METAaca'rpium, or MeTaca'RPus, Lat [with anatomiſts] the 
back of the hand, which is compoſed of four ſmall longiſh bones, 
r ſtretch out the palm of the hand, and are named /d bra- 
chialia. 

M raca'xPus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a bone of the arm made up 
of four bones, which are joined to the fingers; the biggeſt and longeſt 
of which bears up the fore. finger. The conjunction is called ſynar- 
throſis, as in the joining of the carpus to the meracarprs. Miſeman. ; 

MeTacnro'nism [peraxpoiops, Gr.] an error in the computation 
of time, either in defect or exceſs. 

Meracisu [with grammarians] a defect in the pronunciation of the 
letter M. 

; MeTaco'npyii, Lat. [weraxo9 ac, Gr.] the outmoſt bones of the 
ngers. 

Moran. Jutft. [metal, Fr. and Sp. metallb, It. metallum, Lat. ne- 
rau, Gr.] 1. Metals are well digeſted and compact bodies, genera- 
ted by the heat of the ſun, and ſubterraneous fires in the bowels of the 
earth, which are heavy, hard, opake and fuſible, and are capable ei- 
ther of being melted with a very ſtrong fire, and concreting again when 
cold into a ſolid body, ſuch as they were before, to be hammered out into 
thin plates, being of a bright, gloſſy and glittering ſubſtance where new- 
ly cut or broken; they are generally reckoned ſeven in number, gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead and quick. ſilver; tho? the laſt, as it 
wants malleability, the criterion of metals, is more properly ranked 
among the ſemi-metals. Of metals gold is the heaviſt, lead the ſecond 
in weight, then ſilver, then copper, and iron is the lighteſt except tin. 
The particles that compoſe the metals are falt, oil and earth, which 
being mingled together, and meeting in the long and branchy pores of 
the inward parts of the earth, are there ſo ftraitly linked together, that 
art has not yet found out means to ſeparate them. 2. Courage, ſpirit. 
In this ſenſe it is more frequently written mez7/e. See METTLE. Their 
companions had ſo much mettle. Clarondon. ; | 

Bath METaLr, or Princes METAL, a factitious metal, compoſed of 


the fineſt braſs, mixed with tin or ſome mineral. 

Bell METaL, a compoſition of copper and tin melted together. 

MeTaLs [in heraldry} are only two, gold called or, and filver cal- 
led argent. And it is a general rule in heraldry, never to place metal 
upon metal, or colour upon colour; ſo that if the field be one of the 
metals, the bearing muſt be of ſome colour; and if the field be of any 
colour, the bearing mult be of one of the metals. y 
Over MtTaL [in gunnery] is diſparting a piece of ordnance; gun- 
ners ſay, it is laid over metal, when the mouth of it lies higher than 
the breach. 

To be laid under Mx TAL [in gunnery] is when the mouth of a piece 
of ordnance lies lower than her breach. 

Right with MeTaL [in gunnery] when a piece of ordnance lies 
truly level, point blank, or right with the mark, gunners ſay, ſhe lies 
right with her metal. . 


8Z ——*  Cuperficies 


* 
PR „ 


MET 
Superficies of MeTAaLs [in gunnery] is the ſurface or outſide of a 
un. | TY | 
- MzitTaLt'ess,.Lat. [atrahmbis, Gr.] the act of participating or 
taking ſhare ; alſo a tranſlating or transferring 
METaLeys1s, Lat. [with rhetoricians] is a continuation of a trope 
in one word, thro? a ſucceſſion of ſignifications, the ſame that in Latin 
is called participatio and tran/umptio. , | 
Mraz“ yr Motion [with anatomiſts] a tranſverſe motion, as of 
a muſcle, &c. | | | 
MzTA'LLICar.,, or MgTa'LLic [metalligue, Fr. metallico, It. pe- 
TeMuxos, Gr.] pertaining to, or partaking of the nature of metals, 
conſiſting of metal. A Lind of metallical nature or fuſibility. Wot- 
ton. Mineral treaſure and metallic ore, Blackmore. : 
| MeTaLiLireRous | metallifer, Lat. of perannpop®:, Gr.] bearing 
or producing metals. 


ET'ALLINE, adj. [of metal] 1. n with metal. Metal. 


line waters have virtual cold in them. Bacon. 2. Conſiſting of metal. 
Brought to a very cloſe and lovely metalline cylinder. Boyle. 

Mxra'LLisr [from metal ; metallifle, Fr. weraMevs, Gr.] one who 
is {killed in the knowledge of metals ; alſo one who works in metals. 
Metalli}is uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels for fining metals, that 
the melted metal run not out. Moxon. | 2 

MceTaLLoGRaPHIST [of ilar, metal, and ya, Gr. to write] 
a writer concerning metals. | | 

METALLO'GRAPHY [ peTaMoypaPia, of ll and fer P, Gr.] a 
treatiſe or deſcription of metals. 

Mxra“LLVROIST [of prac, metal, and :, Gr. work] a me- 
talliſt, one that works in metals, or ſearches into the nature of them, 
as chymiſts do. | OY 

METALLURGY (ura 1, Of e bat and £py ov, Gr. wotk] the 
act of working metals in order to render them hard, bright, beautiful 
or uſeful, or the ſeparating them from their ore. | 

METAamo'RPHISTS, a name given to thoſe ſacramentarians, who af- 
fmed that the body of Jeſus at his aſcenſion, went into heaven meta- 
morphoſed or wholly deified. |; 

o MeTamo'RPHOsE, verb act. [metamorphoſer, Fr. perapoppou, 
Gr.] to change from one form or ſhape to another. They became de- 
generate and metamorphoſed like Nebuchadnezzar. Davies. | 

MEeTawmo'sPHosts, Lat. [metamrphoſe, Fr. and It. nerapoppwors, 
Gr.] 1. Any extraordinary alterationor change of ſhape, transformation. 
One would think we are fallen into an age of metamorphoſis, and that 
0 brutes did not only poetically but really ſpeak. Government of the 
' ONgne. 
hol ee both in the formation and growth ; and alſo to the 
various ſhapes ſome inſects in particular paſs through, as the filk worm, 
and the like. | * 

MeTaxer'sMox1TEs [of ayyo;, Gr. a veſſel] a fort of Chriſtian 
heretics, wha fay, that the avord is in his Father as one veſſel is in 
another: Tis of no great conſequence to us to know, when or avhere 
theſe yeERETLCS (as they are called) refided : But if the reader defires 


to ſee. the ſentiments of antiquity on this head, he may conſult the 


words Co-IMMENSE, Cc. 


Merar:zvriu, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the inſtep, that part of the 


uae meaning of the word. Whereas before they had 


ETAPHRAST [metaphraſte, Fr. petaPgaons, Gr.] one who tranſ- 
jates word for word from one language into another, a literal tranſ- 
or. N ps 
METAPHRE'NUM [puraPgno, Gr.] that part of the back which 
comes after the diaphragm or midriff. | 
Merarhr'sic, or MsTaray'sicat [mt we, Fr. metafifico, 

It. and Sp. metaphy/icus, Lat. prraGoie®, Gr.] 1. Pertaiping to meta- 

phyſics, verſed in metaphyſics. 2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſignifies ſuper- 

natural or preternatural. a 

MeTaray'sic, or MeTarar'sics [metaphy/ique, Fr. metafifica, It. 
and Sp. ars metaphyſica, of weravonn, Gr. . d. treating of things 
above or beyo nature} ontology, the doctrine of the general affec- 
tions of ſubſtances exiſting. Metaphſics is a ſcience which conſiders 
beings, as abſtracted from all matter, ſuch as accidents, relations, 
particularly beings purely ſpiritual, ſuch as God, angels, and the ſoul 
of man. Ariftotle ſeems to have been the firſt founder and inventor 
of this abſtracted method of reaſoning and the conſideration of imme- 
terial beings : for his predeceſſors in philoſophy ſcarce delivered any 
thing that was good and ſolid upon thele ſubjects, 

„ e. — * Gr] tranformation, metamorphoſis. 

„ Mx“TATLAM Tra, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, wherein 
words or letters are tranſpoſed or placed contrary to their natural 
order. | 
Mr Tosis, [Ar , Gr, the act of falling away; in medi- 
cine] the degenerating of one diſeaſe into another, as when a quartan 
ague degenerates into a tertian. 


MerTa'sras1s [arragacig, Gr. a change, when one thing is put for 


another; with phyſicians] is when a diſeaſe removes from one part to 
another, as in apoplectic people, when the matter which aftects the 


2. Naturaliſts apply the term to the various changes an ani- - 


ſinthefis, See ANALYSIS and SYNTH 


MET 

brain is tranſlated into the nerves. The cau 
of tartarous humours from his joints to x oy or tranſlat 
METaTA'RSUs [of wire and ragee., Gr.) the 140 5 
which is compoſed of five ſmall bones connected * = of the fore 
part of the foot. The conjunction is called Hur ole of the 6:3 
8 the tarſus to ee, oy Wiſeman. rolis, as in t 

_ META'THES1sS [Aera Nn, Gr.] a tranſpoſiti | 

To Merz [meten, Du. and 2 Ger. N change, Ee. 
to meaſure, to reduce to meaſure. Apply ſome Ew Fr Ji 
"w_ to 72 it. Holder. , n Meaſure where 
ETE Corn, a certain meaſure , 
lord of the manor, as an er ie ary, given b 
our. ward tor work or li. 
Mrz Wand, or Mrz Yard, ſabſt. [of 
a yard or meaſuring rod of a rv — by . e Wag 
taken, A true touchſtone, a ſure metewward lyeth bef 1 5 
Aſcham, Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meſepard L. © their er, 
MeTEeMpsY'CHI eras, Or.) heretics, who bell . 
. or tran migration of ſouls. cle Ke te. 
o METEMPsSYCHo'se [of metemp/ychofis] to 
body. A word not YE The Locle Fong ans =. 
be metempfycbeſad, or tranſlated, into the bodies of af; ?, e 8 

 MeTemysY CHo's1s [ metempſycoſe, Fr. peTewbuyuas, 6 
Jn 9 tr or paſling of the ſoul out of one body into KA 4 
either into the body of a man or into that of ſome other nine bo 

METz"MyTos1s [with mathematicians] uſed particle) in hr 
nology, expreſſing the ſolar equation, neceſſary to proven t yo: 
moon from happening a day too late; as, on the contrary, pro "3 
fignifies the lunar equation, neceflary to prevent the Op 
happening a day too ſoon. 

E'TEOR. See METEORS. | 

To METEoR1sE, verb newt. to aſcend upwards, a; à metegr 

MeTgoroLO'GICAL [of fret, of wiring, wer, md 
A-, from Aeyw, Gr. to treat of] pertaining to meteor, gr ai 
ology. Or meteorological impreſſions not tranſcending the Upper te- 
regions. Hove. 

MeTtoro'LocisT [from meteorology] one who treats of meteor 
or *. who is 1 of them or ſkilled in them, The ng, 
obſerve. Hoavel. ; 

M rroROLOOY [prrwgohoyor, of perruga and 3g. Gr, defrp 
tion] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of meteors, explaining their ofigin, for- 
mation, kinds, phænomena. 

MeTEoro'scoPe, an antient mathematical inſtrument for deter 
mining the diſtances, magnitudes, and places of tie heavenly bodies, 
particularly meteors. 

MExTEoRo'scoPisT [of wirewgs and oxen, Gr. to view] one who 
ſtudies heavenly bodies, the diftance of the ſtars, aud ths natwe of 
meteors. ö | Be 

. MeTeoRo'scopy [ wereweooxomia, Of wires and cia, Gt, fo 
view} that part of aſtronomy that conſiders or treats of the difeente 
of heavenly bodies, the diſtance of the ſtars, and particularly the wa 
ture of meteors. | | | 

MEe'TEeoRous, adj. [of meteor] having the natare of 2 ner. 


— 
w 


BW moon from 


one we 
as, he 
by a 7 
another 


j with ca 
bother in 
Mr ro 
or inclin: 
Mx ro 
forehead, 
and inclir 
lognomy 
Metro 
Me'tz 
number o 
neire fake 
Mr“rg! 
[pint 3. 
MerRk! 
uo, Gr. 
uterus. 
| MerTxe' 
ng 10 gall 


they appear to' be high in the air] theſe, according t0 Deſcartes, are 


55 exhibiting them 
are of a flux an 
dracs aulans, &C. 


tranſitory nature; as, ignis fatuus, ignis 3 

Then flaming meteors hung in air were ſeen. Dh. Meteors a 1 he te 

diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; fiery, airy and watt. 8 [tains 865 c 
Fiery MeTEoRs, are compoſed of a fat, ſulphurtoub Ms WL. 


Metre or ve 


called by the La ETRIC) 


ſmoke appears in the form of a lighted candle, it 15 7 7 ch about the 

tins zgnis fatuu, i. e. jack in 4 lanthorn ; or will 1 Wo X Me > 
En li. When it appears like a croſs- bar or beam, 15 tey call under its jur 
trass. When it reſembles a pillar of fire ſtanding vi and broader | MzTRo'e, 
it ignis pyramidatis; and when the middle parts ate 725 — I 11 
than the ends, they call it draco wolans, i. e. 40 Kindled, 20d [tity of a kin 


polis of a ki n 
ETROPO 
merropolita 
Irdulitan bi lh 
ETROPO/ 


. * ft, 
ſometimes not, they call it capra ſaltans, l. e. af 10 noo exla· 


icles. 
Fe iu, or mock: 


Appearing MeTEoORS, are appearances called i 40 frebrand an archbiſho 
moons ; as the meteor called wirga, in formof 37 as, à coal - fi, ngdom. 

Me'Ter [of mete] one of the meters, à meaſunrs © | Merzoro 
a corn meter, a land- meter. Gr.] verſe compoſe o the archbi 

Me'rae, Fr. [metro, It. metrum, Lat. pre ; * ETROPO 
by meaſure. new wine, al PEIOD of You 


; Jo, he: 
MerTaz'cLin [meddyglyn, C. Brit. prob. of 6 inan ait. | 
Mropelitical 


and fermented. Metheglin, wort and mam} . 
Mzrnr'xxs, verb imper/, [of me and 791 to confound 1. g 
be a Norman corruption, the French being P See MESS" Fo 
Jobnſen] I think, it ſeems or appears © me. 4% wal " 
Is more ſtrictly grammattical, tho leſs in 9 nel aye 7 
by thoſe who uſed likewiſe me/cems- In all 3 reat cauſe Vet 
had in great reputation, and zethinks not without 5 ys 2 by 
There 1s another circumſtance which methinks g 
idea of the nature of the foul. Addſor | of valle f eh 
Ms'THop [methode, Fr. metodo, It. 37 Pr t diſpoſition G f 
4c prob. of pur and «dog, Gr. 2 way] 22 ir tu be esel i 
or 4 placing them in their natural order, 0 * owe” 
, . eres e 
ID with logicians] is the art of difpoking e, or to ny 
either to 500 out a truth that is anne, mY is called 44. 
others of a truth that we know and x _ ; 


MET 


| 4 7 | Sp.. # indent, 
methodique, Fr. metodico, It. and Sp. methoaicn 
agg art Nertaining to method, ranged Or 3 th 
1 1 "Without that merhodical regularity requiſite in a proſe au 
ue 


Aadiſon. 
Oo THODIFAL Phyfic, 


rules, ſuch as were taug 


to Ken oo AI v, adv. [of methodical] in 1 eee manner. 
: . | 101 travel. Sacling. > 
To begin methodically, 1 ſhould e . Thoſe who * method, 


; . [of methodit] 
Me THODIST 3, plur [of tho . 1 ctice of 
or effect to be methodical, or that follow the methodica uu _ 


-cularly a phyſician who practiſes by theory. 
. a Kan xo ly — but mghodifts. Boyle. 2. mn 2 
5 {ind of puritans lately ſtarted up, ſo called from their profei- 
fon to live by ſtrict rules and in a conſtant method. ; . 
To Me/TRODISE, verb ad. to regulate, to bring into good or 
or method. To methodiſe his thoughts. Spectalor. 
Mer HovH¹,r, plur. [of methinks] It ought, it appeared to 3 
I know not that any author has meſeemed, tho it is more grammatic 
and deduced analogically from me/cems. 


| heart away. Shakeſpeare. 
MruwoLD, a Ae en of Norfolk, 79 miles from Lon- 


wr PO legere Gr.] a term in architecture uſed for the ſpace 
interval of the dentiles. | ; 

- Moree Cycle [ſo named from Meton of Athens, the inventor of 

it] is the ſpace of + # "nh in which time the lunations return and 

| happen as they were before. —- 15 

; MzTony MIC AI 2 F 4 metonmmico, It. metonymicus, Lat. 

| wwxo;, Gr.] pertaining to the ſigure metonymy. 

| W. te ws 4 LY, = [of ee by metonymy. Called 

by the name of a colour metonymically. Boyle. 

MZ rox Yu [metonymic, Fr. metonomia, It. metonymia, Lat. weru- 

| wwe, Gr. 7. e. one name put for another] a figure in rhetoric when 

| ove word is made uſe of for another, as the matter for the materiate ; 

as, he died by ſteel, that is by a ſword. As cauſe and effect, which 

by a metonymy uſual in all ſorts of authors, are frequently put one for 

another. Filſon. : : | 

| Mero'ea, a ſpace or interval between every triglyph in the frize of 

the Doric order; alſo the ſpace between the mortiſe holes of rafters and 

F planks. ' | | 

; F Mero E ſin architecture] a frize of the Doric order, adorned 

with carved work repreſenting the heads of beaſts, baſons, vaſes, and 

other inſtruments uſed in ſacrafices. 

| Mrropo'scopisT [of perwrooxovew, Gr.] one who tells the natures 

or inclinations of men, by 3 in their faces, a phyſiognomiſt. 

Mx ropo'scopx [ metopo/copia, Lat. pElwrTrooroTNy of tl, the 
| forehead, and oxonew, Gr. to view] the art of knowing the natures 
| * inclinations of men by looking in their faces, the ſtudy of phy- 
fognomy. | 
Me“ roruu, Lat. [of nia and wh, Gr.] the forehead. f 
Me'rxgE [metrum, Lat. jwlpov, Gr.] ſpeech confined to a certain 
number of ſyllables, verſe, numbers, harmoniac meaſure. For the 
metre ſake ſome words be driven awry. A/cham. | 
Me“rRE, a Turkiſh meaſure of wine, containing 2 quarts, 1 
| pint 3. 
| Mtrazxcur'ra, Lat. [wilpeyxvins, of wnrga, the womb, and «y- 
Lyvw, Gr. to pour in] an initrument for injeRing liquors into the 
uterus. : 
MerTre'Ta Lat. [Anrenrng, Gr.] an attic liquid meaſure, contain- 
ling 10 gallons, 3 quarts, and a little more. | 
In the table of the Grecian, Roman, and Fewi/h meaſures, it con- 


3 ; : gall, pints. ſol. inch. dec. 
tains 865 cyathi, and is equal to ONS 1,553 


is that praQice of phyſic that is conducted by 
ht by | Galen and fi followers, in oppoſition 


of metre or verſe. | 
Fi METRICE, Lat. [udpzy, Gr.] that part of antient muſic, employed 
the about the quantities of ſyllables. 


| METROCOMT' A, Lat. [unrpoxupwun, Gr. ] a town that had other towns 

under its juriſdiction. 1 
| METROPOLIS [metropole, Fr. metropoli, It. and Sp. Apero, of 
pp, a mother, and Tos, Gr. a city] the mother-city, the chief 
[ety of a kingdom, province, &c. Pavia, that was once the metro- 
polis of a kingdom, Addiſon. 

MergoroLITAx, adj, [metropolitain, Fr. metropolitano, It. and Sp. 
of metropolitanus, Lat.] pertaining to a metropolis. To inſtitute ne- 
troulitan biſhops. Raleigh. Pe : 

METROPOLITAN [ prlgoronTn;, Gr.] a biſhop of the mother-church, 
4 SIP, ſo called, becauſe his ſee is in the metropolis of the 

ingdom. | 

MteTroroLITAN and Primate of all En land, a title uſually gi 
io the archbiſhop of Canterbury. F: x 8 

METROPOLITAN and Primate of England, a ticle gi > 
8 f England, a tide given to the arch 


E£TROPOLI TICAL, ach. Chief, principal as to cities. Gratia, the 


1 ap mtropelitical city of Stiria. Knoles. 
0 nb TRo PRO“ PTOoSsTS [ prlpemponTuor;, of d ob, G 

10 Eiperrp 8 nrpo and oon, Ur. a 

F Kling down] the prolapſus uteri, 1 FEE 
age ner [mer, Sax. ] a Saxon meaſure, about a buſhel. 
10 0 & * TTADEL {at Florence, &c.] a meaſure of wine, containing one 
_ and near half a pint, two of which make a flak. | 
el en re r {merrepcep, Sax.] a fine paid by the tenant to his 
nave . | Su his having omitted to do ſome cuſtomary duty. 
eng TLE f co | 5 
. ky Bourativ, 2 rrupted from metal, but commonly written ſo; in a 


cb 1. Fire, briſkneſs, ſprightlineſs, vigour, 


courage, as 2 
. or youth of mettle. oo As 


Fear and want of mettle. Hayward 2. 


111 Fu . Thi, at leaſt, ſhould be written metal. 0 
8 ett], tte 4” 9 Bon _—_ 1 co urageous, full of fire. The 


urge. ©E80ME, 4% [of ef le] full of vigor, ſprightly, briſk, fiery, 


Wrazeons Th » 0 
as. eir force differs iti I 
1 %. horſe. Take, from true ſpitit, as a vicious from a 


TE TTLESO . 
ſrrtelnele MLY, or Me“rrLESOuELT, adv. 


of mettleſome] with 
Wich fire, briſkly, vigorouſly, e ERS] 


paint, the wor 


Fohnſon] Methought a ſer- 


| Me'TrICAaL [metrique, Fr. metricur, Lat. wihxos, Gr.] pertaining to 


MIC 


Me'rTLEsoOMNEss, briſkneſs, livelineſs. a 

Me“rzo Tincto, or Mezzo Tinto [i. e. middle tincture] a parti- 
cular way of pas Seen copper plates, ſo named, as nearly reſembling 

importing half painted, by punching and ſcraping 
them, and then rubbing them down with a ſtone, to the reſemblance 
intended. 

Mze'um, Lat. [pno, Gr.] the herb mew, wild dill or ſpikenel, 
which produces ſtalks and leaves, like the wild aniſe. | 

Mevm and Tuum, Lat. [i. e. mine and thine] ſignifies property ; 
that which of right or juſtice belongs to, or is the peculiar property 
any perſon or perſons, whether obtained by legal conveyance, as an 
1 or a legacy, or by purchaſe or acquiſition, by labour, me- 
rit, c. 

Mew [mæp, Sax. ] 1. A bird, a ſea- mew. Coots, ſanderlings, 
and meawes, Carew. 2. [ Mue, Fr.] a cage, an incloſure, a place 
where any thing is confined. Forth coming from her darkſome mew. 
Spenſer. 

Mew [hieroglyphically] a ſea-mew, being a bird ſo very light, as 
to be carried away with every wind, was by the antients put to repre- 
ſent an unconſtant perſon, and one unſettled in his mind. 

Hawk Mew [with ee a coop for hawks, or a kind of eage 
where hawks are wintered, or kept while they mew or change their 
feathers: whence the place called the Mues or Mews, near Charing- 
Croſs, took its name; it having formerly been the place where the 
king's hawks were kept. 

To Mew, verb neut. [miauler, Fr. miguen, Ger.] 1. To cry like 
a cat. The dog will never learn to mew, nor the cat to buck: 2. 
[Muer, Fr.] to ſhed the feathers. It is, I believe, uſed in this 
ſenſe, becauſe birds are by cloſe confinement brought to ſhed their 
feathers. Their ayries, mzewings, caſting, and renovation of their 
feathers. Walton, 3. To caſt the horns as a ſtag does. Nine times 
the moon had mew'd her horns. Dryden. 4. Sometimes with ap, to 
ſhut up, to incloſe, to impriſon. He in dark corners mew'd. Spenſer.” 

To Mew, verb neut. [miauler, Fr.] to ſquall as a young child, 
Shakeſpeare. | 8 

Mya [old records] a mow of corn laid up in a barn. 

Merynr, adj. mingled ; obſolete, 

Mzzz'rgon [in botany] the dwarf bay-tree, a ſpecies of ſpurge 
laurel, Itis common in our gardens, and on the Alps and Pyrenean 
mountains. Every part of this ſhrub is acrid and pungent, and in- 
flames the mouth and throat. Hill. | 

Mzezza'nins [in architecture] an entreſole, or little window, leſs 
in height than breadth, ſerving to illuminate an attic, &'c, 

Mt1a'sMa [puacuea, Gr.] a contagious infection in the blood and ſpi- 
rits, as in the plague, &c. more particularly ſuch particles or atoms, 
as are ſy — to ariſe from diſtempered, putrify ing, or poiſonous bo- 
dies, and to affect perſons at a diſtance. | 

Mrasm, ſubſt. [from wane, Gr. to infect] the ſame with mia/ma. 


The plague is a | cane aa fever, cauſed through ential iam, 
infinuating into the humoral and conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey. 


Mice, of nouſe; which ſee. | | 
Mr'ce. Gemotes [micel-zemor, Sax.) great councils of kings and 


Saxon noblemen. 


Mr'cxatLmas, the feſtival of St. Michael the arch-angel, obſerved 
on the 29th of September. | 

St. MicnatLs, a borough-town of Cornwall, between St. Columb 
and Truro, 261 miles from London. 5 

To M1'cas, to abſent as truants do from ſchool, to hide one's ſelf 
out of the way, to be ſecret or covered, to lie hid. Marry this is cher 
malken. Shakeſpeare. PL | 

M1i'cutr [of niche; mich, mick, or myck, is ſtill retained in the 
cant language for an indolent, lazy fellow] a lazy loiterer, who ſkulks 
about in corners and by-places, and keeps out of fight, a hedge-creep- 
er. Hanmer. | | | 

 Mr'caxs [miche, Fr.] white loaves anciently paid as a rent at ſome 
manors. 

M1'cxLe, adj. [miclu, micel, Sax. megles, Dan.] much, great : 
obſolete. In Scotland it is pronounced muckle. Camden. | 

Many little makes a MickLE. 

Lat. Adde parvum parvo magnus acer uus erit. 

Fr. Les petits ruifſeaux font les grand, rivieres [little brooks make 
22 rivers.] The greateſt numbers are made up of units, and the ſea 
of drops. | 
: = Uiel kornlein machen ein higelin, [Many corns make a 

eap.] © | 
Mi- coup B/ [in heraldry} is a term uſed by French heralds, when 


the eſcutcheon is parted per fee, only half way a croſs, where ſome 


other partition meets it; and in blazon it ought to be expreſt, whether 
ſuch partition is to be @ dextra, or a finiſtra. 

M1'croscore, Fr. [microſcopio, It. microſcepo, Sp. of purpog, little, 
and oxor:w, Gr. to view] an optical inſtrument, which magniſies any 
object; by means of which the ſmalleſt object may be deſcribed. - 

Mr'crxocosM [microcoſme, Fr. rota, It. microco/mus, Lat. of 
pxpos, little, and xoopwos, Gr. the world] the little world, the body of 
man fo called, as being imagined by ſome fanciful philoſophers to have 
ſomething in him analogous to the four elements. Swift, _ | 

M1crocosMo'GRAPHY [of wirpog, ohen, and yprxPn, Gr. a deſcrip- 
tion] a deſcription of the microcoſm, or little world, f. e. man. 

M1cro'cRAPHY [of wxpos, little and ypaPw, Gr. to deſcribe] the 
deſcription of the parts and properties of ſuch very ſmall objects, which 
cannot be diſcerned by the eye without the help of a microſcope. 

M1cgro'Locy [micrologia, Lat. of wixponoyia, Gr. ] a ſpeech that hath 
neither words nor ſentences of any moment. 

Micro'METER [of ruh, little, and Heros, Gr. meaſure] an aſtro- 
nomical inſtrument contrived for meaſuring ſmall diſtances, and made 
of braſs, having a movement, a plate divided like the dial plate of a 
clock, with an index or hand, &c. which may be fitted to a large te- 
leſcope, and uſed in finding the diameters of the ſtars. 

M1cro'METE 1 naturaliſts] an univerſal ſpirit in nature, of 
which every animal life had ſome participation. i 

Micgorho'xES [of wixpo;, and Pwrn, Gr. a voice] inſtruments for 


magnifying ſmall ſounds. i | 
' Mr'croscoeic, or Microsco'eiCal, az. [of microſcope] 1. Per- 


taining to à microſcope, made by a microicope. Micraſcepical obſer- 
vations. 


M 1D 


vations. A buthnot. 2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. 2. Refembling a 


microſcope. Why has not man a microſcopic eye. Pope. 

M, 4. ¶contracted from middle, or derived from mid, Du.] 1. 
Middle, equally, between two extremes. Ere the nid, hour of night. 
Rowe. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. 

; eee ſulſt. [of mid and courſe] middle of the way. 

Hilton, * 

Mip- Dax [of mid and day; m1idvag, Sax. mid-daegh, Du. mittag, 
Ger.] noon, meridian. The mid-day ſun. Sidney. | 

. Mrppusr, „perl. [of mid, contraſted mid/t.) the middlemoſt. 
The ſtout fairy mongſt the middeſt crowd. Spenſer. 

Mobex, adj. middle, middel, or midle, Sax. middel, Du. mitte, 
Ger. medius, Lut.] 1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. A midale 
ſtation of life. Rogers. 2. Intermediate, intervening in general. Will 
ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. Davies. 3. Middle finger, 
the long finger. Introduce the midale finger. Sharp. 

Mp, . 1. The midſt, the mean, or part equally diſtant 

from two extremes, the part remote from the verge. There come 
people down by the idale of the land. Judges. 2. The time that 
paſſes, or events that happen between the beginning and end. The 
cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning, the effects of theſe 
cauſes, and the difficulties that that are met with in the execution of 
theſe deſigns are the midle, and the unraveling and reſolution of theſe 
difficulties are the end. | 

Mi'ppLEaGED, adj. [of middle and age] placed about the middle 
of life. A middicaged man. L'Eftrange. ' 

Mp Baſe [in heraldry] is the middle part of the baſe, repre- 
ſented by the letter H in the eſcutcheon. See Plate IX. fig. 29 
Mio Chief [in heraldry] is the middle part of the chief, re- 

prelented by the letter G, in the eſcutcheon. 160. 
MippLe Latitude [with navigators] is the method of working the 

ſeveral caſes in ſailing, coming very near to mercator's way, but with- 

out the aſſiſtance of meridional parts. 

M1i'ppLEmosT [of middle ; of miedel and mærx, Sax.] that is in 
the midſt. The »:dd/emeſt ſyſtem of the univerſe. Bentley. 

M1'DDL1NG, adj. [of middle] 1. Of middle rank, between two 
extremes. A middling fort of a man, left well enough to paſs. 
L'Eftrange. 2. Of moderate. ſize, having moderate qualities of any 
kind, indifferent. Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſome- 
times errs, to the midaling or indifferent one which makes few 
faults, but ſeldom riſes to any excellence. Dryden. 

Mie — Sax. mugge, Du. mücke, Ger. myg, Teut.] a 
gnat, an inſect. | - 

Mio-HEAVEN [of mid and heaven; in aſtronomy] the middle of 
the ſky, that point of the ecliptic, which culminates, or is in the me- 
ridian. 

M1'pxvursT, a borough-town of Suſlex, near the river Arun, 52 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

M1'pLam, a market-town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 252 
miles from London, 

M1'pLanv, adj. [of mid and land] 1. That which is remote from 
the coaſt. ' The inlanders or mid/and inhabitants of this iſland. Browr. 
2. In the midſt of the land, Mediterranean. On the midland ſea. 


M1'pLec, ſub/*. [of mid and leg] the middle of the leg. Loſe 
coats to the mid/eg. Bacon. | 7 

Mi'plrwick, a market-town of Cheſhire, near the conflux of the 
Croke and Dan, 156 miles from London. | 

MipmMosT, adj. [from mid, or contracted from middiems/?] this is 
one of the words which have not a comparative, though they ſeem to 
have a ſuperlative. The name battles halting up behind. Dryden. 

Mi'p-Nichr [of mid and night. Milton ſeems to have accented the 
laſt ſyllable ; mydde y nike, Sax. midnat, Dan. middernagr, Du. mit- 
ternacht, Ger.] the depth of night, twelve a clock at night. My mid- 
night ſtudies. Bacon. By night he fled, and at mid night return'd. 
Milton. | 

Mi'pxirr [of midd or middel, the midſt or between, and hnip, 
Sax. the womb] a ſkin or membrane which ſeparates the. heart and 
lungs from the lover belly, the diaphragm. The mdrif divides the 
trunk of the body into two cavities, the thorax and abdomen. It is 
compoſed. of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from 
the ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs on each ſide : its fibres from 
this ſemicircular origination tend towards their centre, and terminate 
in a tendon or aponeuroſis, which has always been taken for the ner- 
vous part of the midriff. The ſecond and inferior muſcle comes from 
the vertebrz of the loins by two productions, of which that on the 
right ſide comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebrz of the loins ; 
that on the left ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter : and both theſe productions 
join and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its tendons 


with the tendon of the other, ſo as that they make but one partition. 


uincy. | 
bo A ſubſt. [of mid and ſea) the Mediterranean ſea. Our 
Tyrrhene- pharos that the idea meets. Dryden. | 

Mr'psr1p Beam, the great beam of a ſhip. . 

Mipsnir Man, /ubſt. Fol mid, ſhip, and man] midſhipmen are cer- 
tain officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when they are on duty, is 
ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the poop, &c. Their buſineſs is 
to mind the braces, to look out and give about the word of command 
from the captain, and other i officers: they alſo aſſiſt upon all 
occaſions, both in ſailing the ſhip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the 
hold ; they are for the moſt part gentlemen upon their — 
having ſerved the limited time in the navy as voluntiers. Harris. 

Mipsr, /ub/t. middle. Thankful in the ig of his afflictions. 
Taylor. 

© 48 adj. [contrafted from mz4zeſt, the ſuperl. of mid] being in 
the middle, midmoſt. Nor any thing in the mid which might not 
have been placed in the beginning. Dryden. 

Mi'psTzEaM, /ubſt. [of nid and fiream] middle of the ſtream. 
The mid/iream's his. Dryden, - 

M1'psummER Day N Sax.] commonly accounted the 
24th of June, the feſtival of St. John the baptiſt. 

MipsummER, the ſummer folſtice. 
Mpwar, a bird which eats bees. 


* 
3 * a 


numerous glands which ſecern the ſweat a 


of reception. Johnſon] Entering upon 


living the life of a ſoldier. 2. 
world. A term applied to 


. 


MiowAr, adj. [of mid and away) the par „ 
from the daginniee and end, - PE EC ay equally dies 

Mi'pway, aq. middle, between two places, | 
choughs that wing the midway air. Shak/peare, 

M1i'pwayr, adv. in the middle of the patlage. 
| midway, 9 

Mi'pwirzE [medwirr, medpip, of mix or me 
pip, Sax. ſo derived both by 0 - "Pot 3 
middle, becauſe ſhe is in the middle of the other Wom 
her, or of midnight wife} one who deli zen that furl 

, g } o delivers women in child. bir 

MiD WIT EAT [of midwife] 1. Aſſiſtance given at chli 
Act of production, help to production, co operation is 3 
Such as would have nothin . into the world but W 
miduifery. Child, 3. The Bulinels of a widuite ber on 

Mib-wixrER [of mid and winter; mydda. pincna, Say 
ter ſolſtice. Nor ceaſe your ſowing till mid-<r:nter ends. 

Mien, Aub. [mine, Fr.] air, look, manner. What 25 
the figure and mien of a ruin than Craggs. Burnet's The, 

Micar [mihre, Sax. matt, Dan, makt, Su. mackt, 
power, ſtrength, force. 

Micr, the pret. of may. See May. As little 
to doubt. Locke, 

MrenTiLY, adv. [of mighty] 1. Greatly, 
ciouſly, The word of God, even without the help of interpreters ; 
God's church worketh mightily. Hooker. 2. With vehemenc . 5 
gour, violently. Do as adverſaries do in law, firive uin. y; 5 
ſpeare. 3. Very much, in a great degree. This is 2 e 
to be admitted but in low language. The aſs complained wi; f. 

0 Cali for 
want of horns. L' Eſtrange. : 

Mr'caTiness [of mighty; mihe1gneppe, Sax.] poyer, greatneſs 
height of rank or dignity. ? 

Mr'enrty, adj. [of might ; mihz1g, Sax. mardio, Dan, mack 
machtigh, Du. machtig, Ger.] 1. Powerful, ſtrong. Nimrod bem | 
to be a mighty one. Gerefis. 2. Excellent or powerful in any ad. 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd. Dryaen. : 

Michr v, adv. in a great degree. Not to be uſed but in rer la; 
language. And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wife, P, 

Mr'cma [wypa, of wyws, Gr. to mix.] a mixture of divers fm. 
ples or ingredients. | 

Micra'na [with phyſicians] a meagrim or pain in the head, 

 Micra'TiOoN [migratio, of migro, Lat.] the act of Ha e 
ſhifting the habitation, the paſſage or removal of any thivg out of one 
ſtate or place into another, particularly of colonies of people, birds 
Se. into other countries, I ime of generation, latitaicy and ge- 
tion. Brown. 4 

M1Lcn, adj. [of mile, Sax.) giving milk, as mich cons, Ai. Vith wat 
timer. f | = MIL 

Mir p, ach. [milde, Sax. mildt, Du. mild, Ger. and S) 1. Sol, ſcored on 
_ eaſy, not violent. Mild was his accent, and his action free, 

ryden. 2. Kind, tender, compaſſionate, not ſevere, 10. harſh or 
rough. A mild and merciful being. Rogers. 3. Notacnd, not cot. 
roſive, demulcent, aſſuaſive, mollitying. By rendering tiew acrino- 
nious or mild. Arbuthnot. 4. Not ſharp, mellow, fect, having n0 
mixture of acidity. That like fruit trees they might grow the nil, 

and bear the better and ſweeter fruit. Dawes. . 

M1'LDENHALL, a market town of Suffolk, on the re Lark, 2 
branch of the Ouſe, 68 miles from London. 

MriperRwax, or MI'LDgRnix, . [canratun tai 
Ainſworth) a ſort of canvaſs for ſail cloths. 5 

Mi'Lo Ew [ milde ape, Sax.] a dew which falls on cot. hays, Ge 
and by reaſon of it clammy nature hinders their grub, pills x de 
waſhed off by the rain; alſo certain ſpots on cloth, pip* S | 

To MiLoDkw, verb ach. to taint with milden. He mien i 
white wheat. Shake/peare. 

Mi“ wp, fart. adj. [of mildew] infeltes, c 
with mildew. 

Miro, adv. [of mild) 
not violently. The air once heated maketh tl 
mildly. Bacon. 

Mr'Lpxess [milde neyye, Sax.] 1. Gentleneß 
neſs, mercy. His probity and mildnes. Ad Jet. „ 
acrimony. rl, Dan. 

en [miglio, It. milla, Sp. of mill, — eg 
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amaged, cor ppted 


rely. 2. Gently, 
- fly. not ſerereh. 2. VR 
1. Tenderly, dune born more 


of temper, tender. 
Contraricty te 


. 12 1 li , 
M1Le, in Germany, about five miles Engl in one 


- the miles. 
a ſtone ſet t0 mark t a thouſand 


Mruro. [millefeuille, Fr. of millia fotia, le yarrow 10 
leaves] an herb with. many leaves, otherwiſe 25 pound. Die 
bleed and thouſand leaf. Mz/foil and honey -ſuc* Call and irn! 

Mi“LIARIESs Glandule [in anatomy. o matte that © _ 


See Miliar) Fever * thro 


ſenſible tranſpiration thro* the ſkin. ſuch ca 3 


T1vE; and add to the laſt, * it is alſo applied te ; 

themſelves out upon the ſkin. F yellowilh wheals 
MiLiaRIs Herpes [with phyſicians] a 5 Pom the ſkin, 09% 

bladders, reſembling the ſeeds of millet, which 


t itching, and turn to eating ulcers. 15 Fr.] (mall, oy 
MrL1aRY, adj. {milium, millet, _— ef the mia Ber 


bling millet ſeeds. The excretory FR 
all eruption 2 


Ne. (n 

M1'Liary Fewer, a fever that produces aa 
k : 

ted by Temp ie ke tel *. 


reſcences. ; 
Mil ToE, falt. Fr. [a word innova Ss i 2 
Fightin J. 
It. of nililaus, La u jel a 
oppdl 


: -artare 
Engaged 72 lit on earth 


0 i 
Mil. 


lice. Temple. 
M1'L1ITanT, Fr. [militante, 


the church of 


to the church triumphant. Hooker. 


"II" a _ IR”, 
. * 4 * 
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MIL 
AVorTary [militaire, Fr. militare, It. militar, Sp. 
7 "Fr e is = wholly. obſolete] 1. Engaged in the 
10 rye ſoldierly. Military courſe of life. Hooker, 2. Suit- 
life of 2 fol "1 taining to ſoldiers, warlike. A rince in militar 
. 3 Bacon. 3. Effected by ſoldiers. In a kind of milie 
7 and recognition, ſaluted king. Bacon. 
tar 1 ITaky Architecture, the ſame as fortification. 1 
Murraar Execution, a ravaging and deſtroying a country by the 
gr Exerciſes, are the evolutions or various manners of rang- 
EF Idiers. z 
: jo 85 we ig a column on which is engraved a liſt of the 
0 R of an army, employed in any expedition, ; 
MILITARY Fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in armies, 
by reaſon of the ill food, c. of the ſoldiery. : 
MiLITaRY ay, a way made for the paſſage of an army. 
Mit1'Tta, Lat. (mmilice, Fr. milizia, It. milicia, Sp.] a certain num- 
her of the inhabitants of a city or country, formed into companies and 
Aden for the defence of it, trainbands, the ſtanding force of a 
| 5. The militia was ſo ſettled by law that a ſudden army could 
| her. Clarendon. | 
| gf * Sax. mioelk, Su. milk, Dan. melck, Du. milch, 
Ger.) 1. The liquor with which animals feed their young from the 
breaſt or teats. 2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſome ſeeds and 
W cit. Almond milk. Bacon. 3. Alluſively for any thing ſoft, Too 
full of the mill of human kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. = | 
Jo Mir k, recip. and irreg. verb act. MOLKEN, part. af. 1 ny 


ä meolcan, Sax. milken, Dan. miolka, Su. melcken, Du. 
ö — Ger.] 1. To preſs out milk, to draw milk from the breaſt by 


MILITARY 


ſock. How tender tis to love the babe that m/ks me. Shakeſpeare, 


pie. 

bien [of milk] one that milks animals. And lowing for the 

| pail, invite the milker's hand. Dryden. 7 | 

& Mr'xiness [of milky] ſoftneſs like that of milk, approach to the 
nature of milk. It loſes its milkine/s. Floyer. ; 

= MrikLivestD [of milk and /iver] cowardly, timorous, faint- 

| hearted. Shakeſpeare. - : 

| MiLkmaid [of milk and maid] a woman employed in the dairy. 

Mi'LK&max [of milk and man] a man who ſells milk, 

Mixx ra fof milk and pail] a veſſel into which cows are milked. 

Mi'Lxyax [of milk and pan] a veſſel in which milk is kept in the 
| dairy, | 

= Milxro'rTaGe [of milk and pottage] food made by boiling milk 

with water, oatmeal or flour. 

E MrLkscore (ot milk and ſcore] account of milk owed for and 

ſcored on a board. P | 

| MiLksoe [of milk and ep] a ſoft, effeminate, feeble- minded man. 

| MiLlsTooTa. Milkteeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 

before when a foal is about three months old, and which he begins to 

cat about two years and a half after. Farrier's Dictionary. 

E MrlkTaisTLE [of milk and thiftle, Plants that have a white juice 

are named milky] an herb. | 

| Milsweep [of mild and weed] a plant. 

© MitkTRE'FoLL, an herb. | 

| MiLkveTCn [aftragalus, Lat.] It hath a Papilionaceous flower, 

13— a bicapſular pod, filled wich kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 

Mer. ; | 

| MULKwHITE, adj. [of milk and white] white as milk. The - 

white roſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

| Mr'LkwokT [of alt and dg 

pointal becomes a round fruit or huſk 

twards, and full of ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 

| MrLkwoMan [of milk and woman] a woman whoſe buſineſs is to 

ſerve families with milk. | | 

MLK x, adj. [of milk] 1. Made of milk. 2. Reſembling milk. 

dome plants, upon breaking their veſſels, yield a milky juice. Arbuth- 

Ext. 3. Yielding milk. And courts the milty mothers of the plains. 

Roſcommon. 4. Of the nature of milk, ſoft, gentle, tender, timorous. 

This ity gentleneſs and courſe of years. Shakeſpeare. 

Milxy Way [in aſtronomy] the only real circle in the heavens, 

which is a broad white track or path, which appears ſmeared in a clear 
night, and is an infinite number of ſmall ſtars, inviſible to the eye, as 

| has been found by the teleſeope. It extends itſelf in ſome places with 

double path, but for the moſt part a ſingle one. It paſſes through 
| the. conſtellations of Caſſiopeia, Cygnus, Aquila, Perſeus, Andromeda, 

| Part of Ophincus and Gemini in the northern hemiſphere; and in the 

WW ſouthern it takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 

Navis, and the Ara. The galaxy hath uſually been the region in 
Which new ſtars have appeared, as that in Caſſiopeia, which was ſeen 

4. D. 1572; that in the breaſt of the Swan, and another in the knee 

| ©f Serpentarius which have appeared for a while and then become in- 

 Villble, Harris, 

Mrriun, Lat, millet, a ſort of ſmall grain. 

MiLiun Solis, Lat. [with botaniſts] the her gromwel. 

Mil. E milna, myll, Sax. molle, Dan. mulen, Du. muhle, 

5 er. moulin, Fr. menlino, It. mola, Lat. molino, Sp. moinho, Port. me- 
in, Wel.] a machine for grinding corn to meal, or comminuting any 

| one V. The ſeveral parts of a mill are repreſented on Plate XII. 

| mee p N A — B, C, a trandle head, D, E, a cog- 

| Ss, MLL, verb a&. [from the ſubſt. la, Ilandic] 1. To grind, 
comminute, 2. To beat up chocolate. 3. To ſtamp the edges of 

wn in the Mint. Wood's halfpence are not milled. Swift. 

_ LLCOG [of mill and cog] the denticulations on the circumfe- 

| of wheels, by which they lock into other wheels, and are thereby 

ortimer. 

TDA [of mili and dam] the mound or pond by which the 

Me ng kept up to raiſe it from the mill. n 4 

. * Eat, or MLL Lear, a trench for conveying water to or from 


Muutionss [of mill and borſe] 1 that turns a mill. 


e an herb. 


opening from the top down-. 


the hand. Full pails and veſſels of the milking trade. Pope. 2. To 
Mx Ex, adj. [of milk] conſiſting of milk. The milken diet. Ten- 


| brows. 


It is a bell-ſhaped flower; the 


Fg * 


MIM 


M11. Ree [i. e. 1000 rees] a Portugueſe coin, in value 64. 84, 
half. penny Sterling. a | | 

MI I-Stone [mylen-pran, Sax. mile-ſteen, Dan.) 
grinding corn, c. | 

MiLLENA'RIAN, ſub. [pillenaire, Fr, millenarius, Lat.] one who 
expects the millennium. 

ILLENA'RIANS, or Mi'LLENARIEs, a ſect who hold that Chriſt 
ſhall return to the earth and reign over the faithful 1000 years before 
the end of the world. | 4 

MI1"LLENARY, adh. [millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Lat.] 
thouſand, The millenary ſeſtertium. Arbutbnot. 

M1'LLENER [of lle, Lat. a thouſand. Johnſon believes it to be 
from Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard is a banker] a 
ſeller of gloves, ribbands, and many ſuch things, particularly dreſſes 
for women. 

Mi“LTENIST [mille, Lat.] one who holds the millennium. 

M1LLE'NNIAL, adj. e Lat.] belonging to the millennium. 
The millennial happineſs. Burnet's Theory, 

Mi1tLz'Nnium [of mille and annus] a thouſand years, generally ta- 
ken for the thouſand years reign of Chriſt here on earth, with the 


the ſtone for 


conſiſting of a 


faithful after the reſurrection, and that before the final completion of 


beatitude. according to an ancient tradition in the church, grounded 
on a doubtful text in the Apocalypſe. | 

M1LLEPE'DES, ſubſt. aged, Fr. of mille, a thouſand, and pedis, 
gen. of pes, Lat. a foot] inſects called hog-lice or ſows, or wood-lice. 
So called from the great number of their feet. Give them millepedes 
and earwigs. Mortimer. | 

M1L1e's1maL, adj. [millefimus, Lat.] thouſandth, conſiſting of 
thouſandth parts. In millefmal fractions. Watts. 

MILLET, Fr. [miglio, It. mijo, Sp. mils, milles, Fr. millium, of 
mille, Lat. a thouſand] 1. A plant ſo denominated, on account of the 
gout number of ſmall grains that it bears. The millet hath a looſe 

ivided panicle, and each ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two 
leaves; it afterwards becomes an oval ſhining ſeed. This plant was 
originally brought from the eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly 
cultivated, whence we are annually furniſhed with this grain, which 
is by many perſons much eſteemed for puddings. Miller. 2. A ſort of 
ſea-fiſh, Whiting, mackrel, millet. Carew. 5 

MiLLIxo, part. adj. [of mill] grinding, working, &c. in a mill. 

Mr'LLion, Fr. [millione, It. millon, Sp.] 1. The number of ten 
hundred thouſand. 2. A proverbial name for any very great indefinite 
number. Millions of truths. Lotte. 3. A muſkmelon, 

M1'LL1oNTH, adj. [of million] the ordinal of million, the ten hun- 
dredth thouſandth. The millionth part. Bentley. 


M1LLTEETH [of mill and teeth] the grinders, dentes molares, 


double teeth. Grinders or millteeth. Arbuthnot. 


Mi“LIER [from mill; muner, Fr. molinaro, It. molinero, Sp. moin- 
hero, Port. of molitor, Lat. molinaer, Du. mioelnare, Su. müller, Ger. 
and Teut.] 1. One who attends mills. 2. A fly. Ainſworth. 

MiLLER's Thumb, a ſmall fiſh found in brooks, called likewiſe a 
bulkhead. | | 

MiLxE“A, or Mitre's [in the parts of France near the Mediterra- 
nean] a meaſure of wine and oil, about 17 gallons Engliſh wine- 
meaſure. | 

M1LpHo'sis [wfwors, Gr.] the falling off of the hair from the eye- 
L. Bruno. | 

MiLxTxE [in heraldry] as a cro/5 milrine, is a croſs that has the 
four ends clamped and turned again, as the mi/rine itſelf is that car- 
ries the milſtone, and is formed as that is alſo; only the mz/rine hath 
but two limbs, whereas the cro/5 moline hath four. 

MilT [mile, Sax. miltz, Ger. mielte, Su.] 1. The ſpleen, 2. 
[Pildt, Du.] the ſoft row of fiſhes, the male ſperm. You ſhall ſcarce 
take a carp without a mit, or a female without a roe or ſpawn. Wal- 
fon. | 
To MiLT, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to impregnate the roe or 
ſpawn of the female fiſh. * | 

M1'LTER [of mile, Lat.] the male of fiſhes. 

M1ſ'LTING, a diſeaſe in beaſts. 

Mr'LToON, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 110 miles from London. 

M1LTon, is alſo the name of a market town of Kent, 44 miles from 
London. 

MiLr Pain, a diſeaſe in hogs. | 

MrLvine, adj. [milvinus, of mikuus, Lat. a kite] belonging to a 
kite or glebe. 

Mime, ſubſt. Fr. [mimus, Lat. wiypos, Gr.) a buffoon who practiſes 
geſticulations, either repreſentative of ſome action, or merely contrived 
to raiſe mirth. See Mimic. 

To Mims, verb neut. to play the mime or mimic. Whoſe noiſe 
ſhall keep thy niming moſt alive. B. Fohn/on. | 

M1'mer [of mime] a mimic, a buffoon. Antics, mummers, mi- 
mers. Milton. 5 

Mine's [ppnor;, from puperopuns, Gr. to imitate] 1. Imitation. 
. 4 eee a figure wherein the actions and words of other 
perſons are repreſented. 

Mimia'MBus CHEE, Gr. ] a ſort of verſe anciently uſed in lam- 
poons, farces, raillery, &c. It ſhould ſeem to be a compound word 
of mimus and the /ambic foot. 

M1'mic, uh. [ mimicus, of mimus, Lat. of wypo;, Gr.] 1. A ludicrous 
imitator of the geſtures or behaviour of others, in order to excite 
laughter. F alſe mimic of my maſter's dance. Prior. 2. A mean or 
ſervile imitator. Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. Ano- 


N. 
. 16, a; [ mimicus, Lat.] imitative. Sit. 
MrMiCal, adj. [wpxo;, Gr.] buffoon-like, apiſh, befitting a mi- 
mic, acting the mime. | : 
MYMICALLY, adv. [of mimical] in a mimical manner, by imita- 


tion. 
Mui, ſub. [of mimic] ludicrous imitation, burleſque copy- 


ing. 
1 [ mimographus, Lat. ef, Gr.] a writer of 

wanton manners, jeſts or buffoonry, a writer of farces. 
Mino'Locy [wpoyio, Gr.] 1. A diſcourſe of mimickry. 2. 


Burleſque of rhimes. 
a 94 Miuvs, 


MIN 


Minus, Lat. [s, of wprio9as, Gr. f. e. to imitate} a mimic 
dr buffoon. 

 Mina'ctous, adj. [minacis, gen. of minax, from minor, Lat. to 
threaten] full of threats. 7 | 

Mina'city [minacitas, of minacis, Lat.] diſpoſition to uſe menaces 
or threats. | | f 

Mina'ros, or Minzra'ToR [in old records] a miner or digger in 
mines. 8 | ya 

 Mina'Tory, adj. [from minor, Lat. to threaten] threatening. A 
ſtatute monitory and minatory towards juſtices of peace. Bacon. 

To Mixce, verb. act. [contrafted as it ſeems from miniſb, or from 
mincer, Fr. to mince ſmall] 1. To cut very ſmall. 2. To mention any 
thing ſcrupulouſly by a little at a time, to extenuate, to palliate. For- 
ced to mince the matter, and make only a partial deluge of it. Waod- 
award. | 


To Mice, werb neut. 1.. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps, to act with 


appearance of ſcrupulouſneſs and delicacy, to affect nicety. With 


mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye. Pope. 2. To ſpeak ſmall 
and imperfecly. As the mincing lady prioreſs, and the broad-ſpeak- 
ing wife of Bath. Dryden. 

M1'xcninc-HamePToN, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, go miles 
from London. It had its name from the nuns called Minchings at 
Caen in Normandy, to whom it belonged. 155 

Jo go Mixcixc, is to walk with a wanton tripping gate or jutting 
geſture, toſſing or holding up the head with a proud air. 

— 8 [in geſture] a finical affected motion of the body in 
Walking. : | | 

3 ady. [of mincing] in ſmall parts, not fully. Juſtice 


regquireth nothing mincingly. Hooker. 


Mixo [gemynde, or 1 * Sax. mynd, Goth. ] 1. The ſoul or 
rational part of mankind, the intelligent faculty. This word being of- 
ten uſed for the ſoul giving life, is attributed abuſively to madmen, 
when we ſay that they are of a diſtracted ind inſtead of a broken un- 
derftanding : which word ind we uſe alſo for opinion; as, I am of 
this or that Mind: and ſometimes for mens conditions or virtues ; as, 
he is of an honeſt mind, or a man of a juſt mind: ſometimes for affec- 
tion; as, I do this for my mind's ſake : ſometimes for the knowledge 
of principles which we have without diſcourſe : oftentimes for ſpirits, 
angels, and intelligences. But as it is uſed in the proper ſignification, 
including both the underſtanding agent and paſlible, it is deſcribed to 
be a pure, ſimple, ſubſtantial a&, not depending upon matter, but 
having relation to that which is intelligible as to his firſt object, or 
more at large; thus, a part or particle of the ſoul whereby it doth un- 
derſtand, not depending upon matter, nor needing any organ free 
from paſſion coming from without, and apt to be ditlevered, as eternal 
from that which is mortal. Raleigh. 2. Liking, choice, inclination, 
affection. Following their own ind, without aſking counſel of God. 
Hooker. 3. Thoughts, ſentiments, In theſe ambiguous words his 
mind expreſs d. Dryden. 4. Opinion. Cato and the Gods were of a 
mind. Granville. 5, Memory. A ſmall touch will put him in mind 
of them. Bacon. 8 
To Mind [xemynban, Sax.] 1. To take notice of, to obſerve, to 
mark, to attend. To attend to thoſe proſpects, and mind the things 
that belong to his peace. Rogers. 2. To put in mind, to Sox's 
To mind thoſe perſons of what St. Auſtin hath ſaid. Burnet's Theory. 
To Miro, verb neut. to be diſpoſed, to incline. One of them 
mindeth to go into rebellion. _— | | 
To put in Mixp [mynde an, Sax.] to refreſh the memory. 
Mr'xpBRUCH [mmbbnuch, Sax.] a hurting of honour and wor- 


ſhip. | 
13 adj. [of mind] diſpoſed, affected. If men were minded 
to live virtuouſly. Tillot/on. | | ; 
M1'xpevr [of mind and full; myndpul, Sax.) regardful, thinking 
on, attentive, having memory. Mindful of your admonitions. Ham- 
mond. 
 Mi'nDFULLY, adv. [of mindful] regardfully, attentively. 
M1'npruLNnEss [of mindful; myndfulneppe, Sax.) regardfulneſs, 
heed, obſervance, attention. | 
Mr'npLess [mindleay, Sax.] 1. Regardleſs, inattentive. Mznd- 
leſi of thy worth. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not endued with a mind, wanting 
intellectual powers. A proſs lowt, a mindleſs ſlave. Shakeſpeare. 
M1'NDLESSLY, adv. Fof mindleſs) regardleſsly. 
— EE adj. [of mind and firicken] moved, affected in 
mind, | | 
Mix R, pronoun poſſeſſive [mien, Fr. meus, Lat. myn, Sax. min, Su. 
myn, Du. and L. Ger. mein, H. Ger. men, Perſ. It was anciently 
the practice to uſe y before a conſonant, and mine before a vowel, 
which Euphony ſtill requires to be obſerved. Mine is always uſed 
when the ſubſtantive precedes; as, this is ny cat, this cat is mine. 
obn/on. And when uſed abſolutely, or without a ſubſtantive; as, whoſe 
is this horſe? mine] pertaining to me. A friend of mine is come to me. 
St. Luke, , | 
Mine, ſubſt. [minera, Lat. mina, It. and Sp. minna, Port. mwyn or 
nun, Wel. from maen lapis, in the plur. meini] a place or cavern in 
the earth where metals or minerals are dug. A groove or minepit. 
Boyle. Mines of metals are chiefly found under mountains, and eſpe- 
cially in places that face the eaſt and ſouth ſun, 8 
That ground which is rich in mines, is generally barren, and ſends 
forth noxious ſteams and vapours, prejudicial to the health of man- 
kind, and the growth of vegetables. | 
It is not improbable, but the finding out of metals in mines, was 
owing to the conflagration of woods; and ariſtotle relates, that ſome 
ſhepherds in Spain, having ſet a wood on fire, found melted ſilver 
run down in the fame place. 
Mine fin gunnery] a hole or pit dug by pioneers under any place 
or work, having a paſſage or alley about five feet ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings, at the end of which is the late or hole called 
the chamber of the mine, which is juſt under the work deſigned to be 
ow up, which is filled with barrels of gun-powder, in order to 
low it up. 7 . 
Chanbe- of a Mirz [in military affairs] is the ſmall ſpace at the 
end of the gallery, like a ſmall chamber, where the barrels of powder 
are depoſited, for blowing up what is propoſed to be ſprung. 


LF OP 4 


.* 


MIN 


Gallery F a Mine, is the firſt paſſa N 
no higher nor broader than to ſuffer a = 2 S!0Und, bein 
and which reaches to the chamber. rk. upon his knee? 

To M INE, verb neut. [miner, Fr. minare, It, min... | 
cavities in the earth, and fill them with gun. er 

rows or hollows of any kind under-ground. * waer; 
the greateſt depth we ever dig or ne. Wedwarg its ſurface 

To. Ming, verb act. to op or ruin by mines 5 ; 
degrees or ſecret means. T ey mined the wall ] 1 
and rammed the mouth. Hayward. vs a 

Mine Dial, a box and needle, &c. uſed by mine; 

Mins 2 filled with 8 and 4 

matter, incloſed in ſtrong walls of brick b 
_ of an enemies fleet. 8 
VER, /ubſt. [mineur, Fr.] 1. One who 
for metals, 2, One who makes military = T 
Mr in (n 8 private houſes. Tatler, ; 
INERA [in medicine, c.] a term applied 
body, wherein there are collections NE parts of 
ms 8 diſeaſes; as, minera morbi. DS of humous 
INE'R [with 
- a Morbi | with phyſicians) the ſeat or ſource Of any i, 
 Mr'xerar, adj. Fr. and Sp. [minerale, It of »; 
"ar" g N , lis, Lat) 
taining to the nature of minerals; alſo conſiſti %% Let) bg. 
mine conſiſting of foſile bocle g 
MixRRAL Courts, courts for the regulati . 
the lead mines. © regulating of the hin relating 
Mix ERAL Cryfal [in chemi a compoſition of {; 
* and MI. 0 N f Poren cl bl eee wo 
INERAL, ſubſt, [minerale, Lat.] a mixed and {); 
rated of exhalations and vapours incloſed in the vary he: 
being is the matter of which metals are formed in proceſs | earth, 
foſſile body, matter dug out of mines. All metals we n. ors 
all — are not metals. "OM 
Half MixxRALSs [mineralia media, Lat.] are thoſe ni 
as 5 _ or a _ _— between ſtones and 9 . 
veral ſorts of earth, ſalts and ſulphurs; as ruddle, black | 
vitriol, Fc. l e 
Mr'xvrRAT Is T [of mineral] one ſkilled in the kon lege of ni. 
_ or one employed in minerals. A jeweller or ; ara 
oy e. | h | 
MiNERA'LOGIST [of mineralia, Lat. and yu, Gr.) an zullor vo ene) 
treats on minerals. The exacteſt 2:ineraloy;f; have rejected i; ky 
Brown. | 1 
MixERA“LOOY [of mineralia, Lat. and qu, Gr.) 2 treatiſe or de. _ , 
ſcription of minerals or mines, the doctrine of minerals, 7: Mv 
Mixe'rva fun pa the poets] the goddeſs of wiſdom and of war, 5 Me 
Minx'sva [in painting] is repreſented in a blue mantle, embri B 
dered with ſilver. | 
Minz'rvari, Lat. entrance- money given for teaching. 
Mi'v EVER, /ub/. a ſkin with ſpecks of white. Air, 
Mix Ew, a ſmall kind of fiſh. | 
To Mixer, verb af. „Ar Sax. mengen, Ger, nung, 
Su. and Du. prob. of pwyww, Gr.] to mix or blend together, ſo to 


down 9 


Oy by low 
the Ponder 


her Combuſi 
b 
be fired in 0 


Mines ang 


The miner b 


Miraculc 
intervent 
1 Atterbury 
Dryden. 
of govern 
| I'Nty 
ealcined j1 


form one maſs. Nearthen 
MixcLE, /ub/?. [from the verb] mixture, conſuſed mals, They road 5 : 
are of an unnatural mingle. Dryden. WTined "ny | 
MixnGLE-Ma'NcLE | ming/e-mangle is a corrupt reduplication of We, ſtirrin 
mingle] a confuſed mixture and jumble of things. Nee it is u 
Mr'nGLtR [from the verb] one who mingles. l, put i 
M1'NHEap, a borough town of Somerſetſhire, 167 miles from Lon- bee 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. mong the 
Mr'n1aTuRe, Fr. [miniatura, It. repreſentation in a {mall compa | Mugs 


repreſentation leſs than the reality] 1. A painting of pictures in watt nks, a nj 
colours very ſmall; a delicate kind of painting, conſiſting of lite | 
points or dots, inſtead of lines, commonly done on yellum, with very 
thin, ſimple water colours. We ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, and 
the whole ſpecies in miniature. Addjor. 2. Go bis improper 
made it an adjective. And make a miniature creation go: 850 
Mi'xikIx, edj. ſmall, diminitive. Uſed in ſight contempt 2 
blaſt of thy mini tin mouth. Shakeſpeare. 
MixIkIN, a ſmall ſort of pins. 1 
Mini, ub. [of minimus, Lat.] 1. A little thing, 2p! N 
Minims of nature, #. e. reptile creatures of the ſmaller = 1 i * 
2. This word is applied in the northern counties do a ſmall 0 
freſh-water fiſh, which they pronounce men dee 1 ks 
Mixim, [with muſicians] a note of flow time, tuo c . crochet 
a ſemibrief; as, two crotches make a mn, 0 quayers 4 ; 
and two ſemiquavers a quaver. es 
Mi'xIM [with printers] a ſmall ſort of printing letter. 


M1'nima Naturalia, Lat. [in philoſophy] are che primar 
whereof bodies conſiſt, called af, corpuſcles and _ 2 


-K R of matter, and out of which all b 
ounded. | + 
- M1'nimexTs [in law ; for muniments] munimens 2 
or writings whereby a man is enabled to defend his title 
M'ximvs, fal. Lat. a being of the ſmalleſt ** Ini. 
Mi'viIuis f with mathematicians] See Max1M13 10 
Min1o'cRaPhy [miniographia, minium, Lat. and v, 


write] a writing with vermillion. «cular! one in 
Mi'nion [mignon, Fr. mignore, It.] a favount, Jr 1 C 


high favour with a prince or great perſon, 2 darling, : fl 
oz Uſed in les or ige and familiar kindneſs. 
minion of Andromanas. Sidney. jece of odnane⸗ bl 

Mimio of the largeſi Size [with gunners] 21 10 in lengtb, ® 
three inches and a half diameter at the bore, eig: 2 | 
containing 1000 pound weight of metal; it carmmw | 
diameter, weighing three pounds twelve ounces ES 
der is three pounds and a quarter, and its po ; 

aces, s þ 

J Ordinary Mix rox [with gunners] à large ge - 
meter at the bore, in length ſeven feet, it 1 diameter, 
pound, carries a bullet of two inches one eigl 


+» 
* r 


| EY f powder is two unds and a half, Mr'sorrss, or Minors, friars of the order of St. 

ad point blank eee coef p 5 Aker ve. 14 . er (mori, Br mort, Ir, of mn 

its p 49 bi ks of rec Or ver- at. rx, n age, or e ſtate ov ein under age. 
1 2 wed : [minium, 25 02 = 8 | 7 5 ng's minority, wo — 
mil lion. 3 diminiſh, of minus or minuo, Lat. to ſm 
; To Mr'ni * 96 en [ Thy ao of and bro ught low thr 0 Minotaure, Fr, Minos C taurs; Lat. a monſter 
_ 2 oh a 5 by the Poets, half man and half bull, kept in Dzdalus's la. 
1 "iro, It. and Sp. of miniſter, Lat.] 1. „„ 

Mr'nisTER 2 W oc 2. An 8 | one emplye to Mixo'very [law term, of Main ouvre, 7, e. the ] 
An —_— _ ke” mn who acis not by inherent authority, but under 2 treſpaſs in a foreſt, by any engine or device made with the hand to 
ee 50 not ye minifters of ruin. Sidney, catch deer, 

MISTER of the I 


a clergyman, whoſe office i; to attend the Mrvergs lmynyren, 
ſervice of God and the c urch. 


or mynyrne, Sax. monſter, Su.] a con 
uren Church, 4 monaſtery, an eccleſiaſti : 
| State. 1. A perſon intruſted by the Prince or ſtate with c urch, 
Pines 4, of the 88 3 Or to whoſe care the Principal M NST REI 


B U Peneftrier, Fr. meneſtril, Sp, mrftrallus, L. Lat.) a 
affairs are committed. The miniſters to kings. 2. An agent muſician, one who plays upon inſtruments, Eſt 
or reſident in a princeꝰs court, from a foreign power without the dig. a feaſt, 


eemed as a minſtrel at 
4 Sandys, | 8 
dor. g Mrvsrzprsv, f. The mulician's art, muſic, inſtrumental har. 
ee neut. ¶ miniftrare, It. and Lat.] 1. To offici- Mony. And all the world applaud his * 

ate, to ſerve, to attend. They which mni/fter about 


reg. avries, 2. A band 
holy things, or number of muſicians, Such haſt thou arm'q the m/rellfy of hea. 
7707 ; ve or adminiſter medicines. Canſt thou not ven. : 

2 N 3 Shakeſpeare 3. To give ſupplies of Mr (mint, Dan. mynta, Su. munt, L. Oer. müntz, H. Ger. | 
things needful, to contribute. Others miniſtered unto him he 


im of their Penthe, Fr. menta, It. ente, Lat. fairy, Gr.) an herb. 
ſubſtance. Sz, Luke. 4. To attend on the ſervice of God, or miniſtry, a verticillate Plant, with lab 


| ug Of one leaf; theſs 
| | are collected into thick Whorles in ſome ſpecies. 

f J. [mini erialis, Lat.] 1. Attendant, acting at ; ; | ſucceeding it, which 
cola, . e — f in the ox. Brown. 2. are incloſed in the flower. cup : 1t hath a creeping root, and the Whole 
Acting under ſuperior authorit 3 Pertaining O a Miniſter of the Plant has a ſtrong aromati « Miller 
church, or the office of eccleſiaſtics, ſacerdotal. M, 


imfterial arments Mixx mine, MyNe1an, Sax. to coin muente, Du and L. Ger. 

as were then in uſe. Hooker, 4. Pertaining to miniſters o ſtate, or muentze, H. Ger. ment, Su. 1. The p | , 
perſons in ſubordinate authority, Te made. 2. any place of Invention, The mints of calumny are at 
I'NISTBxy, or Mr'xisTey [minifere, Fr. mini/tero, It. minſter;o, work. Azdijen, 2 : | f 
Sp. minifterium, Lat this word is now contracted to ani ni, INT, Verb ag. [minean, Sax, mynta, Su. muenten, Du. and 
þ ſyllabl flice, ſervi L. Ger. muentzen, H. Ger. 1. To coin, to ſtamp money. New coins 

by Milton wit four ſylla es] o \ 

| „or of a of {1 ver which ſhould be then muted. Bacon. 2. To invent, to 
With minifteries due and i. olemn rites Milton. forge | 


| | Mr'vteo, part. ag. [of mint] Coined as money, 
| NISTRANT, ag. miniftrans, Lat.] miniſtring, ſerving, attendant, LNA [of mint] 1, That Which is coin 
| acting at command, M/i{tor. 


ed or ſtamped. Millor. 
5 2. The duty paid for coining. Ainſworth, | 
INISTRA TION [miniftro, Lat.] the act of miniſtring or ſerving : 


8 MrxvrER [of unt] Eoiner. Camaey, 
Zgeney, office of an agent delegated or commiſſioned by another, ; | MAN [of nin: and nan] one ſkilled in coĩning. Bacon. 
jo Service, Office, eccleſiaſtical function. If © Preſent miniſtration be Mir. MASTER [of ming and maſter 
i. more glorious than the former, the miniſter j 
A. 


1. One who Preſides oyer 
" 15 more holy, iges. coinage Boyle, 2. One who invents. The 

che, | 
Mrnsrgy [contraQted from miniftery ; 


great mint-maſters or - 
Ice, ſervice. In all the 


mMiniflerium, Lat.) I, 
miniſtries of his Proper houthold the church, 
| „Omce of one ſet Apart to preach, eccleſiaſtical function. 
Aliraculouſſy called to the i I. Lock 


Mr'xun, falt, n. [With Printers] a ſmall ſort i 
ith muſicians] a note of ſlow time. 8 
colou 


: | iNU'TE, adj. menu, Fr. munuto, It. menuds, 
M [with Painiers] red lead; it is made of common lead | 
re 


[ Sp. of 7inutu; Lat. | 
» ſmall little, ſlender, ſmall n bulk or conſequence. Some minute | 
verberatory furnace; or elſe of White lead, Put into an Philoſophers Denbam. | | 5 
» and ſtir'd with a ſpatula over a fir * Melt lead 1 "NUTE 7y/hes, ſmall tythes, ſuch as uſually belong to the Vicar, | 
en veſſel unglazed, and ſtir It continually till it be cal- 28 wool, lambs, Pigs, Ce. | N | 
gray powder: this js called the calx of lead ; continue the I'NUTE, Jubht. Fr. [1minuto, Sp. minutto, Port. minute, It. minu- 
t in the ſame manner, and it - mes yellow. In this 74m, Lat.] 1. The ſixtieth Part of an hour. 2. Any ſmall ſpace of 
ed in Painting, and it is called maſticot or cot. Aﬀe ime. | 
u, put it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will calcine further Mi xv ſin ography] the ſixtieth Part of a degree which is 
come of a fine red, which is + COMmon minium or red led, ſome hing more 2 an Engliſn mile. 
Ong the ancients inium was the name for cinnabar, 7;7 G INUTE ſin architecture] is the thirtieth part of a meaſure, called 
I' NNEKty [minicene, SAX. a nun 2 mincing lafs, a Proud a module, 
3, 4 Nice dame. . 
INNEKINs, a fort of fine pins uſed by w i 


INUTE Ling with navi ators] a ſmall lon line tied t 
6 men in dreſſing; alſo a wood, havi by pag 4: = 
t of ſmall cats. gut ſtrings for Violins, See M 


S at 50 feet diſtance wound 
INIKIN, bout a reel fixed in the gallery of a ſhip. Ch j 

72 certain days, or anniverſary feſtivals, in which th Ip of a mi 

ial 


e 
the help of a minute. glaſs, to make an eſtimate, a 
remembrance, and regu- of th i 


the way or diſtance a ſhip runs at ſea. a 
| | {NUTE, abſt. 1. The firſt draught of iti is i 
Mr'xxTIxOGS of a Diſeaſe, the previous or foregoing ſymptoms in otti RT 
Fit. ä | 


a Writing IS is com 
mon in the Scottiſh lau- The abſtr of the ſentenc fa Judge 
3+ Short notes on any thi | 

MI ock, fab. [of this word I know not the preciſe meaning ; it o MiNur on. verb aa. 5 mie Fr.)] to enter or write 
not unlikely that PUN and ming ae Originally the ſame word. down ſhort notes for j <morandums, to ſet down in ſhort hints, T 
en. An orth m V minnock comes, Shakeſpeare. minuted What he had ſaid. Spectator. g 

{My Now, Sub}. (menue, Fr.] a very {mall fiſh. The minnow, w en I'NUTEBOOK [of minute and- 6ook] a book of ſhore hints, 
is in perfect ſeaſon, an not ſick, which is only preſently after UNUTEGL ass [of minute and glaſe] a glaſs, of Which the fang - 
ung, hath a kind of dappled or Waved col „ like panther, meaſures a minute in running, i 

Ir“ lides, nclining to a preeniſh and ſky colour, his belly bein U'NUTELY, ad v. [of minute, the adj.] 2. Exatly, to the 1 eaſt 

White and his back almoſt black, or black ſh: he is a ſharp bi Part. To keep that ſlow pace, and obſerve mnutely that order of 
I n hot weather, and in the ſpring they make Xe Tanging all he Kid. Locke 7 
18 being Waſhed wel] in ſalt, and their heads and tails cut [ 
and their 1 


* 2. In a minute manner (from minute, the 
8 2 ablt.] every minute, with very little ti in ing. 
| guts taken out and fried with yolks of eggs, primroſes ere 7; i 
tanſy * Walton. 


Ime j tervenin As if je 
were Minutely Proclaimed in thunder Pond. z. In e followin 
15 Paſlage it ſeems rather to be an adjective, as hourly js both the adjec- 
Bun, eg.; Lat. . Petty, Inconſiderable. Petty errors and ve and adverb. Now minutely Tevolts, upbraig his fait -breach, 
C ples. Brown, 2. Leſs, ſmaller. Minor ang leſs miſtakeable Shakeſpeare, 
— Brown, | | ; I'NUTENgss [of minute] ſmallneſs, inconſderableneſz Bentley. 
ab Subſt [mineur, Fr more, It. mends Sp. of minor, Lat. in UNUTE-waTCH [of minute and 20 <<] a Watch in hich mi 
"21s whe 15 11 non. age or minority; or a male or female befo nutes are more diſtinctl⸗ marked than 1 
"a Arived at the Se Of 21 years; one whoſe you 


m to manage his own affairs. 
iNog ſi 


th Cannot reckon by the hour. Boyle 
1 n muſic] js applied to ſixths 


F Id records a letting of bl 
and thirds ; as a ſixth and + x SY TION (old r cords] g Of blood 


. x CI INx [ contracted, I ppoſe, from munch, Fo 
! 8 * "7 2 ſyllogiſm or Proud pert wanton ir] 7.0 r 
entation, 1 the ſecond or Particula propoſe; » Which j I-PARTY ſin French heraldry) a 
i Minor Propoſition, was, cutcheon is half w 
| | r. Ba . 5 bother Partition. 
. nh 40 ED. minor, Lat.] to diminiſh, to leſſen. "QUELETs, a ſort of foot-ſoldiers inhabiting the Pyrenean moun. 
the oh; 3 Int the language. In what degrees diſtance tains, armed with piſtols under their belts, a carabine and a dagger. 
Ject. Gan 5 5 | Mirza 4 rirabilitas, 2 wonderfulneſc 
ED, Part, Pfaff. [minoratu,, Lat.) diminiſhed or made : 45 ) Y 
io [of , a 1 Works effected in a manner unuſt 
A word ,, ate] the act of making leſs, diminution, or different from the more tated and ordinary method of the almigh A 
ord not adopted. Some Mnration of our offences. | Providence 4 


xXIS 


providence, by the interpoſition either of himſelf, or of ſome intelligent 
agent, ſuporior to man, for the evidence and proving of ſome particular 
doctrine, or in atteſtation to the authority of ſome particular perſon or 
perſons ; an effect above human or natural N . 

Mix a'cuLovs [ miraculo/us, miraculum, Lat. miraculeux, Fr. mira- 


coleſo, It. milogroſo, Sp. and Port.] pertaining to miracles, dong by. mi- 


'racle, or by power more than natural. Tzllotſon. | 

M1&a'culousLY, adv. [of miraculous] by miracle, by power a- 
bove natural. a | 
" Mira'cuLovsness, the ſtate of being effected by miracle, ſuperio- 
rity to the powers of nature. 

MizAa'oor, ff. Sp. [from mirar, to look] a balcony, a gallery 
whence ladies ſee ſhews. 

Rode round to every mirader,. | 
Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made. Dryden. 

M1'st [moer, Du.] dirt, mud, at 4 of water. : 
To Mike, verb ad. (from the ſubſt.] to whelm in the mud, to ſoil 
with mud. 3 i 

Mia E, /ub/. Lr, Wel. myna, Sax, mier, Du.] an ant, a piſmire. 

Mia Drumlle, the herb ſpoon- wort or ſcurvy-graſs. 

M1'sx1nzss [of mivy] dirtineſs, muddipeſs, fulneſs of mire. 

Mrx50we, adj. [mortk, dark, Dan. In the derivatives of this ſet, 
no regular orthography is obſerved. It is common to write u, to 
which the reſt ought to conform. Jobnſon] dark, obſcure. Through 
* air her ready way ſne makes. Spenſer. 

IROBOLANsS, a ſort of plumbs. 

Miro1's [in _— a particular way of dreſſing food, as 885 
dreſſed au miroir, i. e. broken into a plate of gravy, and afterwards 
iced with a red hot iron. | | 

Mr'roTon [in cookery] a ſort of farce made of veal, bacon, &c. 

Mi'srosr, or MikRous | miroir, Fr. miras, Sp. to look] 1. A 
locking glaſs, or the ſurface of any opaque body poliſhed and adapt- 
ed to reſſect the rays of light, which fall upon it, and exhibit repre- 
ſentations of objects. 2. [Metaphorically ] a pattern or model, that 
'on which the eye ought to be fixt, an exemplar, an archetype; as, he 
is a mirror of virtue and patience, | 


Mixkox Stones [ ſelenites, Lat.] Muſcovian ſtone, which repreſents | 


the image of that which is ſet behind it. | 

Mixrn [mynSe, Sax.] jollity, merriment, gaiety, laughter. Moſt 
of the appearing mirth in the world is not mirth, but art. South. 

. MYURTHFUL, adj. (of mirth and full] merry, gay, chearful. At 
our mirthful board. B. Johnſon. 

M1'xTHLEss [of mirth] joyleſs, cheerleſs. 

Mix r, adj. [of mire] 1. {wk in mud. In how miry a place, 
how ſhe was bemoiled. Shakeſpeare. 2. Conſiſting of mire. | 
Mis [mir, Sax. miſſa, Goth.] a particle, which in compoſition of 
Engliſh words implies ſome ill defect or error, as demeanor, behaviour, 
miſdemeanor, miſbehaviour, luck, chance, miſluck, miſchance: from 
mes, in Teut. and Fr. uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

The etymologies and analogies of words compounded with mis, be- 
ing here only general, ſee them more particular under their primi- 
tives. | | ; | f 
Misa [old records] a compact or agreement, a firm peace. 
„ MusaccePTa'T1ON, a wrong underſtanding or — of any 


ing. | | 
Misaccg' P TIo [of m/s for amiſi, and acceptation] the act of taking 
a thing wrong or ill. 3 

Mis AbVENTURE, or MisAave'NTURE [of mis and adventure; meſa- 
venture, Fr. ſurntara, It.] 1. Miſchance, ill luck, bad fortune. 2. 
{In law] the act of killing a man, partly by negligence, and partly 
by chance, as by throwing a ſtone, or ſhooting an arrow careleſly, 
manſlaughter. - 

MisaDve'NTURED, adj. [of miſadventure] unfortunate, unlucky. 
Shakeſpeare. | | ; | 

Misapv1'ce [of mir, Sax. and advice] bad counſel. 

To Misapvi'st, verb ad. [of mis and adviſe] to give bad counſel. 
R adj. [of mis and adviſed] ill countel'd, badly di- 
M1$a1'MED, adj. [of mis and aimed] not aimed rightly. Spenſer. 

 Mr'sanNTHROPE, MisanTHRO'POs, or MiSANTHRO'PIST | miſan- 
thrope, Fr. miſantropo, It. woarleur®-, of wow, to hate, and arJew- 
x@-, Gr. a man] a man hater, one who hates mankind. I am mi- 
ſanthropos, and hate mankind. Shakeſpeare. 
Alas, poor dean ! his only ſcope 
* Was to 1 * 3 * Swift. 
1ISA'NTHROPY [| mi/antbropie, Fr. a, of wow, to hate 

and as οναν , Gr. a man] — of mankind. XS ” 

as [of mis and application] application to a wrong 

A 

Pee M1sarPPLY', verb ad. [of mis and 222 to apply ill. 

To MisAPPREHE'ND, verb act. not to underſtand rightly. 

M1$SAaPPREHE'NSLON [of mis and apprebenſion] the act of apprehend- 
ing wrong, miſtake. l | 
| To MisascR1'BE, verb ad. [of mis and aſcribe] to aſcribe falſely, 
That may * miſaſcribed to art, which is the bare production of na- 
ture. Boyle. 

To Missass1'GN, verb ad. [of mis and a to aſſign erroneouſly, 
We have not mi/aſfigned the tt Boyle. es] 4 

To Misseco'mt, werb act. {of mis and become] not to become, to 
be unſeemly or unfit. | | 

 , MtsBtco'MiNG, part. adj. [of miſbecame] indecent, not ſuiting. 

M1sBEeco't, or MisBEGO'TTEN, part. adj. [of mis and begot, or 
begotten] ill-begotten, unlawfully or irregularly tten. 
. To Miszzna'vx, verb ad. fof mis and behave] to behave ill, or 
8 rof | PI; | 

| MisBEHA'VED, part. adj. [of mis ehaved] untaught, ill-bred. 
Like a 7 3 ke pe” 2 wench. Shake/peare. of 

MrsBeaa'viour of mis and behaved] ill conduct, bad practice, ill 
behaviour. Addi/or. | | 
Fea {of mis and belref] a falſe faith or religion, a wrong be- 


: To M1sBEL1E've [of mis and believe] to diſtruſt, to believe 


— 


MIS 


Mt1sBEL1z'ver [of mis-and believer] one th | 
or believes A Dryden. ] ws fal religion, 
M1$BEL1E'VINGLY, adv. "a miſbeliewe] diſtruſtfull 
M1sB0o'pinG, part. adj. [of mis and bode] boding a 2 
To Misca'LL, verb act. [of mis and call] to call wro atening ill 
improperly. ug, to name 
f iscARRIACE, [of mis and carriage] ill behaviour 
any undertaking, failure; alſo an untimely bringin 
abortion. | | th. 
To Misca'xRY, werh ae. [of mis and carry] to brin 
before the time; alſo not to ſucceed in an affair, to be | 
prize, not to reach the effect intended. 
To M1sca'sT, verb ad. {of mis and 
of, Men miſcaſt their days. Brown. 
MisceLLa'NE, ſub/?. [miſcellaneus, Lat. this is corrupted j 
or naſtlin] mixt corn, as wheat and rye. To make fone => 
corn. Bacon. ; Ciel 
MisceLLa'NzoOvus, adj. | miſcellaneus, Lat.] 1. Mi T, 
out order. 2. 8 0 2 kinds. f 1xt together with 
Mi1scE1LLAa'NEouUsNEss [of miſcellaneous] mixture or m. 
gether without order, compoſition of l kinds. e 
M1'sCELLANY, adj. [miſcellaneus, Lat.] mixed of Various kinds 
veteran army compounded of miſcellany forces of all nation: wats 
M1'sCELLANY, /ubſt. a maſs formed out of various king, To f. 
commend any miſcellanies or works of other men, Pepe, IM 
Miscxa'ncs [of mis and chance] an unhappy accident, nix 
tune. She had ſtumbled upon ſuch mi/chances. Sidney. 9 
Mi'schiEr [miſebef, obs. Fr.) 1. Hurt, damage, haterer; , i 
and injuriouſly done. 2. Ill conſequence, vexatious fiir 
To Mr'scarze, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to hurt, whim, in 
jure. Can it bring to our ſouls any benefit? rather it niſi; ten. 
Sprat. 1 8 | 
Taha F-MAKER [of miſchief and make) one who cauſes mit 
chief. 
M1'scyigvous, adj. [of miſchief ] 1. Injurious, hurtful, nor 
deſtructive, Wed 4 ul, 4 8 MY 
M1'scx1EvousLY, adv. [of miſchievous] hurtfully, wicked), 
M1'scaigvousNess [of miſchitvous] hurtfulnel;, pernicioulne, de. 
ſtructiveneſs. | ; 
Mrscis1i'LiTY, or M1'sc1BLENEss [of miſcble] capably of beng 
mingled or mixed with ſome other thing. 
1 [of miſcibilis, Lat.] that may be mingled, 
MisciTa'Tion [of mis and citation] unfair, or fie quotation 
Charged with mi/citation and unfair dealing. Culler, 
To Misc1'TE, verb ad. [of mis and cite] to quote wrong, 
MiscLai'm [of mis and claim] miſtaken claim, Bam, 
M1sco'enisanT [in law] ignorant of, or not knowing, 
To Misconcei've, verb ad. {of mis and conceive] to underſtand 
wrong, to have a woong notion of, to misjudge. R 
Misconcsx'rT, or Misconce'eTion [of mi; and dit, or - 
tion] wrong notion, falſe conceit or opinion. Haufe. 
— [of mis and conduct] ill conduct, bad managenentat 
irs, 
To Misconvv'cr, verb ac. [of mis and condud) to manige ani 
to carry on wrong 
Miscoxjz'crTurs [of mis and conjecture] a wing git. Bron, 
MrscoxnsTRu'eTion fof mis and confirufion] a le ſenſe or mean - 
ing, wrong interpretation of things or words. Pan. 
o Misco'nsTRUE, verb ad, [of mis and confrut) to unterpit 
amiſs, to put a wrong or ill meaning upon, to take words or exprel 
ſions in the worſt ſenſe. 5 
M1sconTE'NTED, adj. [* mis and contented] diſcontented. 1 
MisconTi'nuance [of mis and continuance] a Cilcontinuance 
off, ceſſation. | 
verb af. [of mis and cu 


ill ſuccef; 
forth a a 


g forth a ch 
oſt in an A 


caſt ] to take a wrong aCeoun 
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Men notic 
To Mis; 
Nonfidence; 
1 Kaas him 
To Miso 
Aniſter unf, 
E Misco've 
© Misco've 
Misco'vz 
blic affair 
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Prong w 
| Min, 
| VIISHA'PE 
Mould be w 
| Misy-1M a 
leut.] a mi 
low word 
Jo Mis] 
and den MPLOy, 
> To Mis: 
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terruption, or breaki 
To Miscov'NsBEL, 
ſel. Milton, _ + | 
To Misco'unT, verb ad. [of mis and cout; 
reckon or number wrong. | / 
M1sCRE'ANCE, or Mi'sCREANCY [of miſe 
hy infidelity, adherence to a falſe religion. 
1'SCREANCY, atheiſm, fimony. Hife. Ul credens, Lt 
Mr'scxtanT [of miſcreant, of croyant, Fl. f. l pon who belere 
one who believes amiſs] 1, An infidel, an unbeleres, or praGlices, 
in falſe gods. Hooker. 2. A perſon of bale Pau che that our con 
vile wretch. Thoſe -i/creants ought to be made ſe 
ſtitution is armed with force. Addiſon. 1 and created] il made, 


1 
Henle. 


to give bad coule 
meſcounter, Fr 10 


miſcreanct; Mt crajance, Fr. 


MiscREa'TE, or MisCREA'TED, 4%. [of n 
ill ſhapen, formed unnaturally or illegitimatel). 5h ; 
M1spet'ps {of mis and deed] evil doing, ba 100 e il of, to WF 
To Mispzz'm, verb ad. [of mis and dien $0 0h | 
take. Davies. | of mis and d 
MisDEMEA'NOR, or MisůpEura'xoR, ſit}: by ſomething K 
the act of behaving one's ſelf ill, an offence or nn” 
than an atrocious crime. | 
High MisèpEMEAN OUR, a crime 


high · treaſon. 


of a heinous natule, 


miſtaken piet). _ | 


15DEVO'TION [of mis and devotion] | 3 | To Mis 
M1sD1'tT [of mis and diet] improper food. np of Prove by 
To M1s1sT1'ncvuisn, verb act. [of nis | 


wrong diſtinctions. Hooker. , 00 
To ispo, verb af. [of mis and do] to do wrong 
commit a crime. Sperjer 4 log 


or. 
Mispo“ f nie] an offender, a malefa ſulpect 
To — ad. [of mis and doubt] © F 


3 icion of crime r * 
' Misdovsr [of mis and doubt] 1. Suſp 2 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Irreſolution, heſitation. 


reſolution. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Mispo'ixe, _ [of miſdo] ill doing, 
Mis, or Meas [miſe, Fr. in law] t erf 
Misa, Fr. [law word] a certam tri 28 oa 
the inhabitants of the county palatine of = 
change of every owner of that earldom» 
liberties. 


MIS 
| a . ight] ſignifies the ſame that in other 
Misg (law term, in en to this phraſe, ts join the miſe 


_ DD as to ſay, to join the niſe upon the 


actions 15 C 
whether the tenant or de» 


2 . to join iſſue upon this point, 


better right. | : 
* . — by way of compoſition or agreement, 


. G & 8 
ole ov] 1, The profis of lands. 2. Taxes or tallage 


| 5 Expences or coſts. . [of ES oh © way 


To Mis8MPLO'Y, 

urpoſes. =, 7s and ment] improper application. 

— 1. - l War GOT one overwhelmed with 
Ny A wretch, a mean fellow. Both theſe ſenſes are now 

_—_ A covetous wretch to extremity, one who in wealth 


| qbſolete. 3. A . 
i ſerable with the fear of poverty. | 
1 dea Fr. {miſero, It. and Sp. miſcravel, Port. of mi- 
| 7 F ae mikr, Lat.] 1. Wretched, unfortunate, calamitous. 
heike. worthleſs. 3. Culpably parſimonious, covetous, fin- 
g ige ardly, pittiful, paultry. ; 
8 TG 65 miſerable] wretchedneſs, ſtate of miſery ; alſo 


| :-oardlineſs, covetouſneſs, &c. 
| * r [of miſerable] 1. Wretchedly, unfortunately, cala- 


| fly. 2. Meanly. 3. Covetouſly, poorly. 2 

| gr ct Li. 5 thang mercy] a title given to the 5 iſt pſalm, 

© commonly called the g/alm of mercies, and generally directed by the 
| ordinary to ſuch malefactors as had the benefit of the clergy allowed 
| them, , 

| Mei, Lat. [i. e. have merey upon me] a moſt exquiſite 

£ the bowels or Ak cauſed by an inflammation or twiſting of 

N wh or from the periſtaltic motion inverted. See CHorDaPsus and 


E VoLVULUS. | 

| Mistrico'rDIa, Lat. 1. Mercy, or compaſſion. 2. [In law] an 
| — ſine or amercement impoſed on an offender, and it is called 
niſicordia, or mercy, becauſe it ought to be very moderate, and ra- 
cher leſs than the offence committed, and the entry is idio in miſeri- 
ardid. : 
sz icon, Lat. ſin a law _— alſo ſignifies ſometimes a 
being quit or diſcharged of all manner of amercements that one hap- 
E pens to fall under the penalty of in a foreſt. 

= Miszxicoxvia [in Athens and Rome] a goddeſs who had in thoſe 
places a temple, which was a ſanctuary or place of refuge to crimi- 


8 
3 
* 
* 


nals and unfortunate perſons. = 
Mester [miſere, Fr. miſeria, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Sad condition, 
pain, diſtreſs, wretchedneſs, unhappineſs. 2. Calamity, cauſe of mi- 
ey. And mourn the mi/eries of human life. Dryden. 3. [Of mi- 
e] avarice, covetouſneſs, criminal parſimony. This ſenſe is obſolete, 
= Miszsre'tm, fab. [of mis and eficem] flight, diſregard. 

To MisrasH10N, verb act. [of mis and faſhion] to form wrong. 

E Misra's10NED part. adj. [of misfaſbion] ſhapen wrong or ill. 

= Misrs'ance, or MisFEAa'sancs, Fr. [in law] miſdoing or treſ- 
Paſſes. ; | ; 
= To Misro'xu, verb act. [of mis and form] to put in an ill form. 
Were. . 

& MisFo'RTUNE [of mis and fortune] evil fortune, calamity, ill luck. 
l 1SFORTUNES Never come alone. | 
Fr. Un malheur ne vient jamais ſeul, or, Un mal attire Pautre. Lat. 
Bud ex alio malum. Ter. The Ger. ſay : Esbeut allezeit ein ungliick 
Im and ern die hand, (One misfortune always ſhakes hands with 
Wother.) Like many other vulgar proverbs, when it happens it is 
Ren notice of, otherwiſe not. | 

To Miscr've (of mis and go] fill with doubt, to deprive of 
Pnfidence; it is always uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. His heart 
gave him that theſe were ſo many meeting-houſes. Addiſor. 

To Misco'verN, verb act. [of mis and govern] to rule amiſs, to ad- 


ouly 3 
Iniſter unfaithfully. 
10 & Misco'vERNED, ag. * miſgoveru] uncivilized, rude. Shakefpeare, 
| MisGo'VERNANCE 1 nis and governance] irregularity. 
pr] Misco vERNuEN T [of mis and government] 1. Tn adminiſtration of 
blic affairs. Ra/ſeigh. 2. Ill management in general. Taylor. z. 
megularity, inordinate behaviour. I am ſorry 8 much mig- 
Ut rnment. Shakeſpeare. 
chere Mis6ui'pance [of mis and guidance] falſe direction. He cauſes 
_ Mn error in his choice, the ml of which muſt naturally en- 
uren. ve him to his deſtruction. South. : 
To Miscvi'pE, verb ad. [of mis and guide] to direct ill, to lead 
made, q e ron WAY. 
Misn ar [of mis and hap] a miſchance, ill luck, calamity. Sidney, 
Misnz' EN, adj. [of mip-pcapen, Sax.] having an ill ſhape ; this 
n bould be written migſhapen. | 
Misu-MasR, /ub/t. [miſch-maſce, Ger. and misk⸗mask, Su. and 
in | 1 a mg, a hotchpot, a confuſed jumble or mixture of things. 
ing E 8 10W word. | 
2 a * Mts1pLo'y [of ais and enpley] to uſe improperly. See Mis- 
nen LOY, 
| * Mis1nye's, verb ag. [of mis and infer] to infer wrong. 
or | To Munro : 8 
10 RM, verb act. [of mis and inform] to inform wron 
jw! ee by falſe accounts. RY * 


M 7 . . „ 

« nleann rio [of mifinferm] falſe accounts, falſe intelligence. 

To MisinTz'aprET, verb a. [of mis and interpret] to interpret 

4 TE explain to a wrong — B. Johnſon. a 

2 1 % verb act. {of mis and join] to join improperly or un- 

10 MisJu'dos, verb af. [of mis and j J 

1 e opinions. Ten e wp e 

nk NNING, or MisKo'nninG [of mis and connan, Sax. a law 

| 10 * varying or changing one's ſpeech in court. 

| 2 KING, or MisHeR1SING [ a law term] a being quit of fines 
To 1 vr amerciaments, for a tranſgreſſion proved Gre a judge. 
che, AY, verb ad. [of mis and Jay] to lay in a wrong place. 


MIS 


- MisLa"ver [of miſay] one that miſlays, or puts in the wrong 
place. Bacon. 4 | 
To Mr'sLe, verb neut. [g. d. to miffle, i. e. to rain ſmall like a 
mil} to rain in thick and ſmall drops, imperceptibly, like a miſt. 
rew. | 
To MisLEa'p, verb af. [of mis and lead] to lead the wrong way, 
to betray to miſtake, or miſchief. Bacon. | 
| = ISLEA'DER [of mi/lead] one that miſleads, or leads to ill. Brere- 
wood. | | 
Mr'sLeN, ſubſt. [corrupted from miſcellane] mixt corn, as wheat and 
ye. Mortimer. 
p Misrr'xx, ſuf. [from the verb] diſapprobation, diſtaſte, Shake- 
ſpeare. 
To MisL1xs, verb act. [of mis and lile; of mip-xelican, Sax. 
not to like, to diſapprove. Raleigh. 
MisL1'xeRr [of ite] one that miſlikes or diſapproves. Iſcham. 
To MisL1've, verb neut. [of mis and Hive] to live ill. Spenſer. 
To MisMa"Nace, verb ad. [of mis and manage] to manage ill. 
MrsMa'NAGEMENT [of ii and management] bad management, ill 
conduct. | 
To MisMa'rx, werb af. [of mis and mark] to mark with the 
wrong token. Collier. N 
To Misua“ ren, verb af. [of mis and match] to put things to 
others, to which they are not fellows, to match unſuitably, 
M1'sx a, or M1's4xa, part of the Jewiſh talmud. 
To Misxa'Me, verb ad, [of mis and name] to call by a wrong 
name. Boyle. 5 | 


Misno'mer | in law, of mis and nommer, Fr.] a miſ-calling or 


mi{-terming, the uſing one name or term for another; an indictment, 
or any other act, is vacated by a wrong name. | 
To MisoksE KV, verb ad. [of mis and obJerve] not to obſerve 
accurately. Locke. | 
M1s0c#'EmisT [of wor, Gr. to hate, and chemiſt ] ſuch perſons 
who profeſs themſ-lves enemies to chemiſtry. | | 
| Mis0'GamisT \piooyap©@:, of worw, to hate, and van, Gr. mar- 
7 a marriage hater. ; . 
150'GAMY [ puooyapuc, of pow and yep®-, Gr. marriage] mar- 
riage-hating, or the hatred of marriage. 
; Miso'@yN1sT [ miſogynus, Lat. of pooyvy®,, Gr.] a woman- 
ater, 
Mtso'cywy [miſogynia, Lat. of puooyuruc, of picew, to hate, and 


Fun, Gr. a woman] hatred and contempt of women. 


M1$0'pox1s [miſeponus, Lat. of e -, Gr.] one that hates la- 

ur. | | 

To Mrso'r DER, verb at. [of mis and order] to conduct ill, to ma- 
nage irregularly, Their miſerdered life when they were young. 
Aſcham. | | 

M130'aves [from the verb] irregularity, diſorderly proceedings. 

M1so'RDERLY, adj. [of miſorder] irregular. Aſcham. | 

To MisPe'LL, werb act. [of mis and ſpell} to ſpell wrong. Spec- 
fator. 

To Misrr' up, pret. and part. paſſ. miſpent [of mis and ſpend] 1. 

o ſpend amifs, to waſte to no purpoſe, to throw away. Every m. 
pent or ben mga hour which has ſlip'd from them. Rogers. 2. To 
waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. The preterice in this ſenſe ſhould 
be written -i/pexd. J. Philips. + 

Misez'nper [of mifpend) one who miſpends, or ſpends ill or pro- 
yy Norris, | 7 

1SPERSUA'S10x [of mis and perſuaſion] wrong notion, falſe opini- 
on. Decay of Piety. HO 

To Mi1seLa'ct, verb af. [of mis and place] to put in a wrong 
place. South. 

To Misrorvr, verb ad. [of ais and point] to confuſe ſentences by 
wrong pointing. 

Mises1'nTED, part. adj. [of mis and print] printed wrong. 

To Miser1'se, verb act. [ſometimes it ſignifies mi/taken, from the 
French verb meſprendre ; ſometimes undervalued or diſdained, from 
the French verb mepriſer. Hanmer. It is in both ſenſes wholly obſo- 
lete] 1. To miſtake. Shakeſpeare. 2. To light, to ſcorn, to deſpiſe. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 


Mises1's:on [from mifpriſe ; mepriſon, Fr.] 1. Scorn, contempt. 


Shakeſpeare. 2. In ſome old ſtatute, it ſignifies miſtake, miſconcep- 
tion. Glanville. 3. [In common law} it fignifies neglect, negligence, 
or overſight, 

Mispr1s10N of Clerks [a law term] is a default or neglect of clerks 
in writing, engroſſing or keeping records; for which defaults no pro- 
ceſſes are to be made void in law, or diſcontinued, but are to be a- 
mended by the juſtices of aſſize. | | 

MisrRISstox of Felony, &c. ſin law) is the making a light account 
of ſuch a crime by not revealing it, when a perſon knows that it has 
been committed ; or by ſuffering any perſon who has been committed 
to priſon, even upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged berore he has 
been indicted for it. This offence of miſpriſion, is finable by the 
juſtices, before whom the offender has been convicted. 

M1spR1510N of Treaſon, is the concealing or not diſcloſing known 
treaſon ; the puniſhment for which offence is, that the offender ſhall 
loſe his goods, and the _ of his lands, during his life, and ſuffer 
impriſonment during the king's pleaſure. 

o M1sPROPO'RT1ON, verb ad. [of mis and proportion] to join with- 
out due proportion. rof 

MtsPROPO'RTIONED, part. adj. [of miſprofortion] not rtional, 

M1syro'uD, adj. 2 — proud] x kt. EIS 
Shakeſpeare. 
=» M1sQuo'TE, verb act. [of mis and quote] to quote falſely, A.- 

ot. 
To MisrREc1'TE, verb ac. [of mis and recite] to recite not accord» 
ing to the truth. Bramhall. > 

o Misxe"cxon, verb a. [of mis and reckon; of mir- , 
Sax.] to reckon or compute wrong. Siet. 

To MisxELa'Te, verb ad. [of mis and relate] to relate falſely or 
inaccurately, Boyle. 

M1sRELAaT1oN [of mifelate] falſe or inaccurate narrative, Bram- 
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MIS 


To MisREME MBER, verb act. [of mis and remember] to miſlake by 


. truſting to memory. Boy/e. 


To MisREPO'RT, verb act. [of mis and report] to give a falſe ac- 
count of, to give an account diſadvantageous and falſe, Hooker. 
Misg EO“ [from the verb] falſe account, falſe and malicious re- 


preſentation. South. 


To MisrEPRESE'NT, verb af. [of mis and repreſent] to repreſent 


otherwiſe than it is, to falſify to diſadvantage, Sab. 
M1SREPRESENTA' TION f 

repreſenting wrong. Swift. 2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Atterbury. 
Misxv'LE [of mis and rule] diforder, miſgovernment, tumult, re- 

vel, unjuſt domination. Pepe. | 


Lord of Miskul E, or Moſter of MisRULE, a ringleader in a diſtur- 
bance or riot; the chief of a company of revellers ; or the manager of 


a ſociety at merry-makings. 

Miss [a contraction of mi/tre/s] 1. The term of honour to a young 
girl or young gentlewoman. Swif?. 2. A kept miſtreſs, a concubine, 
a trumpet, a proſtitute. Dryden. : 

To Miss, verb act. pret. miſſed, part. paſſ. miſſed or miſt I miſſen, 
Du. and Ger.] 1. To miſtake, not to hit by the mind. Milton. 2. 


Not to hit by manual aim. Pope. 3. To fail of obtaining. When a 


man #i//es his great end. Locke. 4. To diſcover ſomething to be un- 
expectedly wanting. I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilderneſs, 
ſo that nothing was miſſed. 1 Samuel. 5. To be without. We can- 
not iſs him. Shakeſpeare. 6. To omit. She wou'd never m/s one 
day. Prior. 7. To perceive the want of. South. 

To Miss, verb neut. 1. To fly wide, not to hit. 2. Not to ſucceed. 
Bacon. z. To fail, to miſtake. 1 Samuel. 4. To miſcarry, to fail. 
Milton. 5. To fail to obtain, learn or find. Knolles. ; | 

Miss, Jubi. [from the verb] 1. Loſs, want, thoſe which are loſt. 
Locke. 2. Miltake, error. | | 

Mr1'ssaL, Sp. [mifel, Fr. male, It. miſſale, Lat.] a maſs-book, 


containing ſeveral maſſes to be uſed for the ſeveral feſtival days in the 


Romiſh church. | | 

Miss A ricus, barb. Lat. [in doomſday-book] a meſſenger. 

To Miss “v, verb neut. [of miſs and /ay] to ſay ill or wrong. Spenſers 

To Misse'em, verb neut. [of miſs and ſeem] to make falſe appear- 
ance. Spenſer. | | 
Mi'ssELroꝝ. See MisTLETOFR. © | 

To Mi'ssERVE, verb ad. [of mis and /erve] to ſerve unfaithfully. 

Misr Hou ohr [of mis and thought} an ill thought. = 

M1'ssxn Maſt, or M1'zzexn Maſt [mezaen, Du. And therefore it 
were better written Me or mizzen ; in a ſhip] is a maſt that 
is erected in the ſtern or back part of it; there are in ſome large 
ſhips two ſuch maſts, and when ſo, that maſt of the two which ſtands 
next to the main maſt, is called the main miſſen, and the other that 
ſtands near the poop, is called the bonaventure miſſen. The length 
allowed for a miſſen maſt is half that of the main maſt, and the length 
of the miſſen top maſt, is half that. : 

MisskN Sail [ina ſhip] the ſail that belongs to the miſſen yard. 

3 Tep Sail ſin a ſhip] the ſail that belongs to the miſſen top - 
fail yard. | | | 

I rk or Ms1is8xn Gross, or Silver GRoss, a Saxon coin, in 
value two-pence halfpenny. . 

To Missna'pe, verb af. [pret. miſhaped, part. paſſ. miſhapen] 
1. To ſhape ill, to form ill, to make deformed. 2. In Shakeſpeare 
perhaps it once ſignifies ill directed, as to ſhape a courſe. Zohn/or. 

Mi'ss ILE, adj. I miſſilis, Lat.] that may be thrown, caſt or hurled 
by the hand, ſtriking at a diſtance. Pope, 5 

M1ss1LE [in heraldry] a mixture of ſeveral colours together. 

Mr'ss10n, Fr. and Sp. [mi/fone, It. of miſſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ſending from one place or perſon to another, commiſſion, the ſtate of 
bein | by ſupreme authority. 2. Perſons ſent on any account, 
uſually for propagating religion. There ſhould be a miſſin of three of 
the brethren. Bacon. 3. Diſmiſſion, diſcharge. Obſolete. Bacon. 
4. FaQtion, party : obſolete. Shate/peare. ; | 

M1'ss10n [of the Pope] a power or licence given by him, to preach 
the Romiſh doctrines in foreign countries. 

Mi'ssIoN AR, or M1's$10NXER [mifffonaire, Fr. miſſionario, It. and 


Sp.] 1. One ſent to propagate religion. The 1 miſſionary. 


Sabi. 2. Miſſionaries [in the Romiſh church] are prieſts, both ſe- 
cular and regular, which have a miſſion from the pope, or are ſent into 
Pagan countries, to ,preach Chriſtianity to them, or to preach the Ro- 
man Catholic religion to thoſe that diſown the Pope, &c. 
Like mighty miſſioner you come, 
Ad parles infidelium. Dryden. 
Miss vE, adj. [ miſſivus, Lat. ſent] 1. Such as may be ſent; as, 


letters miſſive. Bacon. 


In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short and more ſhort the miſſide weapons fly. Dryden. 
Mr'ss1ve, ſubſi. Fr. 1. A letter ſent. It is retained in Scotland in 
that ſenſe. Aids came in to him, partly upon -i//ives and partly vo- 
luntaries. Bacon. 2. A meſſenger. While wrapt in the wonder of it, 
came miſſives from the king. Shakeſpeare. 
To Miss vEA'k, verb act. [of mis and ſpeak] to ſpeak wrong. Shake- 


are. 


and performing other ſuperſtitious ceremonies to recommend and diſ- 
miſs a dying perſon. 

MisTA'EN, pret. and part. paſſ. [contrafted for miſtaken, of to mi/- 
take, and fo retained in Scotland] This dagger hath m//a'en. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


MisTA'KABLE, adj. [of miſiake] liable to be conceived wrong. 
Minor and leſs mi/akable numbers. Brown. 

To MisTa'xe, verb act. [of mis and tate] to conceive wrong, to 
take ſomething for that which it is not. What is prettily ſaid is Ha- 
ken for ſolid. Locke. 

To MisTaKE, verb neut. to err, not to judge right. 

To MisTa'TE, verb act. [of mis and fate. This ſhould be mis/ate] 


to ſtate wrong. They miſlate the queſtion. Sander/or. . 
Io MisrEA“ Cn, verb act. [of mis and teach] to teach wrong. A 
nvnſtaug br or neglected youth. L'E/range. 

To Misrx'L, verb a. [of mi; and ze/l} to tell unfaithfully or inac- 
curately, 


| Shakopeare, 


of mis and repreſentation] 1. The act of 


M1ssv'Ra [with Catholics] a ſinging the hymn called nunc dimittis, | 


M I T 
To MisT:"myER, verb act. [of mi 2 
diſorder. | FRE ana Bn temper i 90 
Mr'sTER, adi. er, Fr. f £ 
ir. adj. ¶ meſtier, Fr.) trade or occupation: obſolete 
o MisTE'rM, verb a8. [of mis and: 
To MisTai'xk, werb act. Lat mis and ! to daf each 


| de Wrong 

To MisTi'mg, verb af. [of mis and t;n1 2 
for a thing; to do it out of rang e take a riphe ling 

Mr'sTtiness [of miſty] cloudineſs, ſtate of 1 
ſtate of any thing covered with ſteam, Bacon. Y being oral, 

Mr'sT1o0n [mfus, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of beine m; 
new texture reſulting from their iſtion. Boyle, 20 a. "Bled, By th 
M 1'STLETOE [misxelxan, Sax. miſtel, Dan, binchen uy, 
twig] a plant. The flower of the miſtletoe conſiſts 7 and tap 
1s ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four parts, and = leaf, which 
The ovary, which is produced in the female flowers ;. , wa, 
mote part of the plant from the male flowers, ang n are- 
ter leaves ; This becomes a round berry full of ak ou 

incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped feed. This pla 
from ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth as mot 
but will always grow upon trees, whence the ancient a : 
ſuperplant, who thought it to be an excreſcence on * 
the ſeed being previouſly lodged there, which Opinion b 1 fy 
rally exploded. The manner of its propagation is thus om ne. 
| toe-thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this pla n le 
it is ripe, doth open the ſeed from tree to tree, tor the 1 OM 
the berry which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed doth fi co, fre 
it to the outward part of the bird's beak, which, to dag * 
he ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring — 1 *gedol 
the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter to the bark alc if 12 
upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will faſten itſelf, and th. i 0 
winter put out and grow. The trees which this plant dt nol Ie 
take upon, are the apple, the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth i 
It is obſervable, that whenever a branch of an oak tee hath 1 
theſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off and preſcrved by 0 
in = collections of natural curioſities. Mi ler. 885 
1'STLIKE, adj. [of miſt and lite] reſembling a miſt, Hel 

Misro'L o, pret. and — pal. 5 miſtel. Ts 

M1sTo0'k, pret. and part. pass. of miſtake, 

Mi'srakss [maiſtreſſe, maitreſſe, Fr. magiſira, Lit.) 1, A ume 
who governs, Correlative to ſervant or ſubject. Rome noy «x w. 
fireſs of the whole world. B. Fohnſon. 2. A womanyho polſſls fa 
culties uninjured. Sidney. 3. A woman killed in any thirg, 40h. 
4. A woman teacher. Sw27f7. 5. A paramour or ſyertheat, 3 50 
man beloved and courted. Clarendon, 6. A term of contmpuoy 
addreſs. 7. A whore, a kept miſs or concubine, 

MisTRYaL [a law term] an erroneous trial. 

To Misrxv'sr, verb ad. [of mis and truſt] to have a ſiſpicon, to 
doubt, to regard with diffidence. As reaſons why theſe things ſhould 
be miſtruſted or doubted of. Hooker, | 


Her. 


q M1sTRusT [mir-Thupa, Sax.] ſuſpicion, want of confidence, dif. P Mrs, 
ence. - | nw 
M:sTRu'sTFUL [of mis, truſt, and full] ſuſpicious, doubting, di | 1 
fident. Walker. | | 7% hi 
5 MisTRu'sTFULLY, adv. [of miſtrafiful] ſuſpicouly, with df. MIX. ah 
ence. | 13 
Misrxu'sTrurxxss [of miſiruſiful] ſuſpicion temper, cifidence, ag 


doubt. I found a weakneſs and m/ru/?fulne/; of myſelt. dig. Edidtion, a 

MisT&ru'sTLEss [of miſtruſt] — not ſuſpeding. Where ne bein * 
doth in ſtream miftru/tleſs play. Carew. | I'TT/ 

Misr [misr, Sax. mitte, Dan. mift, Du. and Ger.) 1. Vapour | MiTTE 
hovering over the earth, and ſtaying till they are either rain up: ſteaſurer a 
wards by the rays of the ſun, or falling down to the earth ter pan Woot of a fi 
weight, where by a leſs degree of cold, they arc changed into den, ** 


and by a greater into hoar-froſt. 2. A low thin cloud, a {mall thin Foves. 2. 


Lo handle 
| Mitre} 
mours pecc 
won the in 

MI“ TI 
rams and 
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Ne peace to 
Itter offend, 


rain not perceiv'd in ſingle drops. 3. Any thing that eins or (ar 
kens. X. Charles. ith à va- 
To Misr, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ] to cloud, to cer . 
our or ſteam. Shakeſpeare. | ; 
J Misr [of ni; — „Sax.] 1. Clouded, cle ri nay wo 
miſts; as, miſhy weather. 'Things ſeem bigger nj 
Wotton. 2. bſcure, dark, not plain. 3 
Mi'srukE [miſtura, Lat.] a mixture, à ming Bad 3 


Misv'sacE [of miſuſe] 1. Abuſe, ill uſe. 2. to | 
To Mis v'sE, verb act. [of mis and ut; meſujer r x | "4 are t 
make a wrong uſe of, to treat improperly. 70 miſuſe LMI vA ſi 


to a thick c 
| To Mix, 
IP. miſhurar. 
Iredients tc 
n of diff 
PU nix your 


of men to religious arms. Raleigh. 
Misv'sE [from the verb] an abuſe of liberty an gh 
bad treatment. Leſt he ſhould puniſh the m/e of out nete 
bury. , miy--undef 
To MisunpersTa'nD, verb ad. [of mis and bf i cone 
and pranden, Sax.] to underſtand amiſs, to millake, E 
Hooker. ifference, dl. 
Mi1sSUNDERSTA'NDING, _ [of miſunderſtand) _ Nw 
agreement. Boyle. 2. Miltake, error, miſconcepti i udge, to nil 
To MiswRE'EN, werb neut. [of mis and aten] io MY 
truſt. Spenſer. to go Woch 
To = rp, verb. neut. [of mis and pendan, Sax.] 10 . 
Spenſer. X us vit 
Pirie: ſub}. a kind of mineral. Miſy cn 7 ane bright 
but only that of iron: It is a very beautiful min 5 much reſend 
yellow colour, arid of a looſe and friable ſtructure, : 
the golden marcaſites. Hill. 1 A ven a 
iTE [mide, mize, Sax. mijt, Du. — p * 
worm breeding in cheeſe or corn, a weevi': J iu thing yerd l 
coin, about the third part of our farthing. 3 The Seville pl 
ſmall. 4. In weight the zoth part of a 929 1 mites, of W = 
eight contains 13 pennyweight 21 grains a F ue 43 Engl pf 
are 20 in the grain of Sterling filver, and is in V a 3 
and 11-bundredchs of a penny. Arbutbnot. ice; that the efcutch&9 
Mi TaitLz [in French heraldry] lien ſnitter. * 
cut only half way athwart, by way of bene ill wot! the fol f 
Mirz'zTLA, 1, A plant. It hath a Pperennt 00 


„ 


8 bad uſe, 
d benefit 13 


MIX : M OC 


enliſts of one leaf, and is divided into five parts; the flower coriſiſts Mixer Mode [according to Mr. Locke] is a combination of ſeveral 


ich and in form of a roſe: the ovary becomes a ſimple ideas of different kinds; as beauty conſiſts of colour, figure 
.. en On 
round , herd and fall of roundiſh ſeeds. Miller. 2. [Among MixT1'LLo, or MegsTr'uo [in ancient deeds] mixt corn, mungrel 
: . ſwathe which holds a hurt or wounded arm. corn or maſlin; as wheat and rye. | 


a ſort of vermin which infe& the heads and Mr'xT10N;.ſub/t, Fr, [from mix] the act of mingling, or the union 
* omg falconers] and coalition of divers corpuſcles into one body, — 2 of one body 
n 


; | adj. I niteſcens, Lat.] growing mild. with another, As elementary or ſubterraneous mixtions. Brown. | 
man Gr.] a — — ſtone of a roſe colour; MrxTLY, adv. [from mix] with coalition of different parts into 

but changeable when ex oſed to the ſun, OD... body, confuſedly. 5 | : 
MiTHRIDATE, Fr. (nithridatinn Lat, piYeivarn;, Gr. of Mithri- MrxTuRE [mixtura, Lat] 1. The act of mixing, the ſtate of bein 

dates, king of Pontus, the inventor of it, among whoſe papers the re- mixed, a compoſition of ſeveral things mixed together, a maſs forme 


oli and, and carried to Rome by Pompey] a confection, by mingled ingredients, 2. That which is added and mixt. A mind 
ro. - pt po” e . againſt poiſon; ee of the ingredients of free and diſentangled from all corporeal mixtures. Stilling fleet. 
which are vipers fleſh, opium, agaric, ſquills, Sc. it is one of the MaixTure (in phyſic] an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral bodies of 
anital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingre- different properties in the ſame maſs. 
er MixTuRE [in drapery] the union, or rather confuſion, of ſeveral 
MITHRIDATE Muſtard [ thlapſi, Lat. The flower of the nitbridate wools of different colours, before they are ſpun. 
mollard conſiſts of four leaves placed in form of a croſs, out of whoſe cup M1'z-Maze, /ubſt. [a cant word, formed from the reduplication of 
riſes the pointal, which becomes a ſmooth roundiſh fruit, having com- maze] a labyrinth; or place full of intricate windings. Ihe clue to 
monly a leafy border, and ſlit on the upper ſide, divided into two lead them through the -:7zmaze of variety of opinions. Locke. 
cells furniſhed with ſmooth roundiſh ſeeds, To which may be added M1'zzzn [mezaen, Du.] See Missgx. 


the undivided leaves which diſtinguiſh it from ereſſes. Miller. _ Mr'zzLinc, adi. [of mix, Sax. g. d. millling] raining in vety 
Mi'TIcanT, adj. [mitigans, Lat.] mitigating, lenient, lenitive. ſmall drops. See Misie. : 
To Mi'TIGaTE, verb act. [mitiger, Fr. mitigare, It. and Lat. mi- My ZZY, ſubſt. a bog, a quagmire. Ainſworth. 
tigar, Sp.] 1. To appeaſe, to pacity, to cool, to moderate. Frequent Mntmo'nics [ veppornnn, Gr.] the act of memory; alſo precepts, 
opportunity of mitigating the fierceneſs of a party. Aadiſon. 2. To rules or common places to help the memory. 
ſoften, to make leſs vigorous. That the rigour of their opinion were MNemosy'Ne, Lat. [wrepoovrm, Gr.] memory, the mother of the 
allayed and mitigated. Hooker. 3. To alleviate, to make muld, to | mules, | | : 
aſwage. To deviſe how that which muſt be endured may be miti- Mo, adi. [ma, Sax. mae, Scot.] more, making greater number. 
| rated. Hooker, 4. To mollify, to make leſs ſevere. Milton. Calliope and muſes o. Spenſer. 
| * MirticaTi0N, Fr. [mitigazione, It. of mitigatio, Lat.] the act of Mo, adv, [from the adj.] further, longer. Shakeſpeare. 
pacifying or aſſwaging ; a remitting the ſeverity of a decree or puniſh- To Moan, verb act. |[manan, Sax. to grieve] to lament, to be- 
ment, an abatement of any thing harſh or painful. Bacon, wail, to deplore. | 
Mira AL, adj. [of mitra, Lat.] belonging to or like a mitre. To Moan, verb neut. to grieve, to make lamentation. 


MirzAlL Valves [in anatomy] two valves in the heart, placed at Moax, ſubſe. from the verb] lamentation, grief ex preſſed in words 
| the orifice of the pulmonary vein, in the left ventricle of the heart; or cries. 


F thus called from their reſemblance to a mitre. Their office is to cloſe Mo aN FUL, adj. [from moan; of mænan and pull, Sax. ] lament- 
| the orifice of it, and to prevent the blood from returning through the able, Sc. | f 

pulmonary vein into the lungs _ : Mo'anFuLLY, adv. [of moanful] lamentably. 

F Mi Trancus” [French hera ary] ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is Moar [mor, Sax. matte, Fr. a mound, mota, L. Lat.] a ditch or 
E cut athwart, but only half way bendwiſe, that is by bend dexter, for canal of water encompaſling a houſe, town, Cc. for defence. The 
the ſiniſter is called i taille. | | caſtle I found of good ftrength; having a great oat round about it. 
Mr'rzz, Fr. [mitra, It. Sp. and Lat. fur, Gr.] 1. An ornament for Sidney. | 

| the head in general. 2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. Mitres or fag- MoarT [in fortification] a hollow ſpace or ditch, dug round a 


gots have been the rewards of different perſons. Watts. 3. [Among town or fortreſs to be defended, on the outſide of the wall or ram- 
| the — an ornament worn by popiſh biſhops and abbots, part. 


| when they walk or officiate in their formalities upon ſolemn occaſions; D Moar [in fortification] one which is without water, and ought 
) it is a round cap pointed and cleft at top, having two fannels hanging to be deeper than one that is full of it. | | 
& cow the ſhoulders. The pope has four mitres, different in richneſs, Flat-bottomed MoarT [in fortification] a moat which has no ſloping, 
| which he wears according to the ſolemnity of the feſtival. | the corners of it being ſomewhat rounded. | 
. Mraz [with artificers] an angle that is juſt 45 degrees, a kind Lined Moa r ¶ in fortification] one, the ſides of which are caſed with 
of joining two boards. a wall of maſon's work. 
. Mira ED, adj. [of mite] wearing a mitre, adorned with a mitre. Moar [in natural hiſtory] See Morte, 
Or nitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day. Prior. — To Mor, verb. act. [mitter, Fr.] to ſurround with canals or 
f. Mira ED Abbots, ſuch governors of monaſteries who have obtained ditches for defence. A noated caſtle. Dryden. 
be privilege of wearing the mitre, ring, gloves and croſier ſtaff of a Mos [contracted from mobile vulgus, Lat.] 1. The rabble, the 
e, biſhop. Among us, thoſe that were exempt from the dioceſan's juriſ- crowd, a tumultuous rout. 2. A kind of woman's night-cap or head- 
Edition, as having within their own Deer epiſcopal authority, and dreſs. ; | 
he ing lords in parliament were called abbots ſovereign. Ayiife. To Mos, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to inſult a perſon riotouſly 
'TTA, or MITTEN, an ancient meaſure containing ten buſhels. to harraſs or overbear by tumult. ; 
Jurs | MiTTE'npo Manuſcriptum, &c. Lat, a judicial writ directed to the Mo'nRED, part. adj. dreſt in a mob; alſo inſulted by a mob. 
up- treaſurer and chamberlain of the exchequer, to ſearch and tranſmit the Mo'sBisn, adj. [of mob] mean, done after the manner of the mob 
Own Foot of a fine from the exchequer to the common- pleas, like the rabble. 12 | ; 
len, M1'TTENs [mitgines, Fr.] 1. A ſort of warm and coarſe winter To Mo'ssLEe, verb ad. [ſometimes written mable, perhaps by a 
thin ploves. 2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering the fingers. ludicrous alluſion to the Fr, je m'habille. Jobnſon] to dreſs groſsly or 
dar- To handle one without mittens. Ainſworth. | inelegantly. But who, oh! who hath ſeen the mobbled queen. Shake. 
Mi'TTENT, adj. [mittens, Lat.] ſending forth, emitting, Hu- Ypeare. | 
z Va- ours peccant in quantity or quality thruſt forth by the part mitrent Mo'ssy, adj. a potable liquor made of potato roots, uſed in Ame. 
4 = the MY 1 parts. ; e 1 —_ 
wi E Mi'TTiGar. [at Surat in India] a weight for ſilk, containing two o'BILE, ſub, Lat. and Fr. the 
ing. Iams and an eighth. 1 8 | * eee e e eee "thy" nk, 
| MTTIiMus, Lat. [i. e. we ſend] a precept directed by a juſtice of Primum MoBiLe ſin the ancient aſtronomy] a ninth heaven or 
Re peace to a goaler, for the receiving and ſafe. keeping a felon, or ſphere, imagined to be above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars. 
: ther offender by him committed to the goal. Alſo a writ by which MosB1'LiTY |zobilite, Fr. mobilita, It. of mobilitas, Lat.] 1 (In cant 
17 5 | * eee * 2 . by another, EP. : language) the populace, the mob, the rabble. 2. Nimbleneſs, ac 
n vA [in pharmacy] is the of a quince, boiled up with ſugar tivity. Mobility is the r ' : 5 
* 1 a 7 8 confiſtene i 5 5 medicine ike a pages ſyrup. 8 K 1 Fn power al being moved. . Locks, 3. elles 
| | 10 Mix, verb act. [miſchen, Du. meler, Fr. nieſcolare, It. meſclir, MocnLIA &, Gr.] th i : | 
Atter . _ mixtum, ſup. 2 e to mix] 1. To put 1 their natural 4 , "58 n diſlocated bones to 
p6-<aients together, to unite different bodies into one maſs. 2. To Mo'cyo Stone, ſubſt. [from Mocha in the Faft-Indi, 
hs: . of different arts. Bacon. 3. To join, to mingle. Brothers more properly WE Mocho ftones are on ee 
on | 1 your ſadneſs with ſome fear. Shakeſpeare, agat kind, of a clear horney gray, with declinations repreſenting moſ- 
i | V. XEN [muxen, Sax.) a dunghill, a layſtal. ſes, ſarubs and branches, in black, brown or red, in the G of 
nce, 0 2 bee ſin arithmetic] one which conſiſts of an integer and the ſtone, Woodward. 
— on, as 5 %. 8 ; 7 | To Mock, verb ad. [ mocquer, Fr. moccio, Wel. of "I 
„ 00 ni = 2 [with chemiſts and philoſophers] one which is com- ſcoff or laugh at, to 11 10 or jeer, to le Ion 3 5 
* enz 3 wn womans and principles; in contradiſtinction to right man is mocked to ſcorn, Job. 2. To deride by imitation £ 
go nciple o 55 _ _— be elementary, or conſiſting of one mimic in contempt, For mocking marriage with a dame of France, 
d Ga Fo as they take ſulphur, ſalt, Sc. t bac” Shakeſpeare. 3. To deceive, to defeat, to elude. 4. To fool, to 
fac bright e and o 7 (in geometry] an angle which is formed by one right 77 ung to play on contemptuouſly. Why am I mock'd with death? 
bles n . : a: — Hon. 
hrek® 7 — [in geometry] a figure which is bounded by lines, To Mock, verb neut. to make contemptuous game or ſport, 
1 coal day partly crooked, — = ; | Mock, ſubſi. [from the verb] 1. Ridicule, act of contempt, fleer 
To 1 = oportion, or MixT Ratio (with mathematicians] is when gibe, ſneer. Fools make a mock at fin. Proverbs. 2, Cont ' ; 
3. K n ol the antecedent and conſequent is c 5 j itati imi e e d 
2 we between the f Jay an. = eq BB: ompared with the dif. imitation, mimickry, 
prore: | lame antecedent and conſequent. Mo'cx aBLE, adj. [of mock] expoſed to mock deriſi 
lle pier Xt Mathematics, are thoſe arts and ſciences which treat of th Mo'ckLE ſg” the ſame be eee wg : 
which Perties of quantity, applied to material beings or fingle objects, , agg. [ with zzic#/e. See MickLE] this word is 


ed | 1al b 1 variouſly written mickle, mickel, mochil, mochel, muckle. 
. Seography, dialling, navigation, gauging, ſurvey- Mo'cker [of mock] 1. One who mocks, a + er hang a ſcorner. God 


5 „ . is ſeldom mocked but to the mocker's confuſion. South. 2. 
eutche9 ng 1 are thoſe of butter, cheeſe, milk, c. and of the deceives, an eluſory impoſtor, a cheat. eee e IO 
gow! o rr 4 8 : : ; ; Mock a'Dots, a ſort of woollen {tuff for darning ; weaver's thrums. 
a cob  322nkt the 2 3 both for che thing detained, Mo'cktry [ moguirie, Fr.] 1. Mocking, jeſt, ſcorn, ſportive iniulr. 


2. Banter, ridicule, contemptuous merriment. 3. Sport, ſubje& of 
| ; laughtes. 


MOD 


laughter. 4. Vanity of attempt, deluſory labour, vain effort. 5. 
Imitation, counterfeit appearance, vain ſhow. | : 

Mock Privet, or Mocx Millau, ſubſt. names of plants. ; 
Mock ING Bird [of mock and bird; in Virginia] a bird which imi- 
tates the notes of all the birds it hears. | | 

Mo'cxincLY, adv. [of mock] with petulence, with inſult, in con- 
tempt. | BN 
. ſubſt. [of mocking and flock) a but for mern- 
ment. 

Mo'pa1, adj. [modale, Fr. of modalis, Lat.] a term uſed by ſchool- 
men to ſignify the mode or manner of exiſting, not relating to the eſ- 
ſence. When we ſpeak of faculties of the ſoul, we aſſert not with the 
ſchools, their real diſtinction from it, but only a modal diverſity. Glau- 
ville. 5 
Mop LIT v, /ub/. [of modal; with ſchoolmen] the manner of a 
thing in the abſtract, or the manner of exiſting, accidental difference, 
modal accident. To fignify things or the modalities of things. Holder. 
i Mo'b BURY, a market. town of Devonſhire, 223 miles from Lon- 
on. | : 
. Mops, Fr. Coda, It. and Sp. of modus, Lat. mod, Sax.] 1. Way, 
manner, faſhion, or form, method. 2. Form, eternal variety, acci- 
dental diſcrimination, accident. A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt 
in and of itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to and ſubſiſting 
y the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon, is called its ſub- 
jet. Watts, 3. Gradation, degree. What modes of fight betwixt 
each wide extreme. Pope. 4. State, appearance. Death changes 
the mode. 5. [Mode, Fr.] faſhion, cuſtom. Their different habits 
and dreſſes according to the mode that prevailed. Adai/or. 

The Move of a thing [with logicians) is that, which being con- 
ceived in a thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without it, determines 
it to be after a certain manner, and cauſes it to be named ſuch. 'This 
is alſo called the manner of a thing, or attribute or quality. 

Internal Mops [in metaphyſics] thoſe modes which are inherent in 
the ſubſtance; as roundneſs in a bowl. | 

External Mops, are thoſe which are extraneous to the ſubject; as 
when we ſay a thing is beheld, deſired, loved, &c. 

Simple Mops, are combinations of ſimple ideas, or even of the 
ſame ſimple ideas ſeveral times repeated; as a ſcore, a dozen, &c. _ 

Mixt Mops, are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds; as 
beauty conſiſts in a compoſition of colour, figure, proportion, c. 

Immediate Mopes [with ſchool- men] are ſuch as are immediately 
attributed to their ſubjects or ſubſtantives ; as motion is an :mmediate 
mode of the body, underſtanding of the mind. : 

Mediate Mop Es, are thoſe that are attributed to the ſubject by the 
intervention of ſome other mode; as ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs are only 
attributable to the body in reſpect to its motion. 

Eſential Mops, or Inſeparable Mops, are attributes, without 
which the ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt; as wiſdom, goodneſs, Tc. in God; 
figure, place, quantity, &c. of the body. 

Non Efjential Mopks, or Separable Mops, are attributes which af- 
fe& created ſubſtantives, remaining affixed to them ſo long as is ne- 
ceflary ; as the whiteneſs of milk, coldneſs of ice, &c. 

Pofitive Mop Es, are ſuch as give to their ſubſtantives ſomething po- 
fitive, real, and abſolute. | | 

Privative Mops, are attributed to ſubjets, when the mind per 
ceives ſome attributes to be wanting therein, and frames a word which 
at firſt fight ſeems to denote ſomething poſitive, but which in reality 
only denotes the want of ſome property or mode; as a privation of 
light is attributed to a blind man. | 

55 of Spirit, are knowledge and willing. 

Moves of Beay, are figure, reſt and motion. | 

Mob ſin muſic] the particular manner of conſtituting the octave, 
as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural notes, beſides the key. | 

Doric Mops [in muſic] was a mixture of gravity and mirth, in- 
vented by Thamyrus of Thrace, . 

 Phryzian Mop [in muſic] was adapted to the hindring of rage, 
invented by Marſyas the Phrygian. | 

Lyz4ian Move [in muſic] was proper for funeral ſongs, and invented 
by-Amphion. — If this be true, what ſhall we make of that couplet 
of Dryden s? 

Softly ſweet in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 

To Mop EL, verb act. [modeller, Fr. mode/lare, It. modelar, Sp.] to 
frame according to a model, to faſhion, to plan, to mould, to form, 
to delineate. The government is modelled after the fame manner with 


that of the cantons. Aaddifor. 
MopEL [modelle, Fr. of modellus, modulus, Lat. modelio, It. modelo, 


Sp.] 1. An original or pattern which any workman propoſes to copy or . 


imitate; it is made either of wood, ſtone, plaiſter, &c. and in archi- 
tecture ſhould be made by a ſcale, where an inch or half inch repre- 
ſents a foot, for the more exact compleating the deſign. 2. A repre- 
ſentation in miniature of ſomething made or done. The r of 
ſeveral ancient temples. A4dai/or. 3. A mould, any thing which 
ſhows or gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 4. Standard, that 
by which any thing is meaſured. 5. In Shakeſpeare it ſeeins to have 
two unexampled ſenſes. Something formed or produced. 
I have commended to his goodneſs 

| The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. Shakr/peare. 
6. Something ſmall and diminutive ; which perhaps is likewiſe the 
meaning of the example affixed to. the third ſenſe. England, model 
to thy inward greatneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Mop [with architects] a kind of meaſure, which is the diameter 
of the bottom of a pillar in each order, by which the length, Qt. of 
it is meaſured, and which is commonly divided into 60 equal parts, 
called minutes; except in theſe of the Doric and Tuſcan orders, where 
the model is but half the diameter, 

Mop ſin the Compoſite, Corinthian and Ionic orders] is divided 
into 18 parts, the ſame as module. 

Mo'peLLED, part. adj. [modellt, Fr.] framed or faſhioned according 
to a model or pattern. e 

Mo'pELLER [of model] one that models, plans, or contrives. 

Mope'na, the capital of a duchy of the ſame name, in Italy, 20 
miles N. W. of Bologna. Lat. 44 45 N. Long. 11 207 E. 

Mo'gRADLE, a4}, C noderabilis, Lat.] moderate, meaſurable, 


to quiet, to repreſs. Arbuibnot. 


modern, in their ſenſe. Pope. 


M O D 


To Mo'prRATE, verb a8. moderer, F \ 
It. moderatus, Lat.] 1. To qualify, 8 wall, 
Blackmore. 2, To govern or ſet bounds i 


Mo'oERATE [modere, Fr. moderato, It. 
Lat.] 1. Temperate, ſober, chat does not — wy Fr | 
of moderate eating. Ecclefrafticus. 2. Not hot of te > 
poſition. 3. Not luxurious, not expenſive. A a 
peare. 4. N ot extreme in an opinion, not ſan uine LR. Hal. 
Placed between extremes, holding the mean. oth kir 3 
mation, as well this moderate kind, which the church Ne of reh. 
taketh, as that other more extreme and rigorous whdeh > Englang hath 
elſewhere have better liked. Hooker, '  rtainchurks 

Mopgka“TA Miſericordia ſan law] a writ for the abati 
moderate amerciament, in any court not of record. ung o m . 

Mo'peRaTELY, adv. [of moderate] 1. Temperately 
ly. 2. In a middle Fat A maſs moderately tough, 

MoDeRaTENEss [of moderate] moderation, ſtate of 
rate ; temperateneſs. | 

MopzRA TIOx, Fr. [moderazione, It. 
Port. of moderatio, Lat.] 1. 


. . 


wild of di 


ſober] , mi 
Ar 1 450 yo 
being mo 


moderacidn, Sp. = 


df 
Forbearance of extremity, the 8 wh 


temper to party violence, ſtate of keeping a d x 
tremes. 2. Calmneſs of mind, denim, a Wr OR * | 0 
paſſions. eoVerns al Eo, 
Mo'peRaToR [moderateur, Fr. moderatore, It. or 
1. The 1 or thing that calms or reſtrains, e Lat | i 
ſions and a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton, 2. 1 0 of p act 
controverſy, an umpire at a diſputation, one who prefds; 1 The 
putation to reſtrain the contending parties from indecency, a bh - | any 
them to the queſtion. » confine 1 
Mover aTRIX [ moderatrice, Fr. and It. of moderaty;x Lat.) M 
vn an arbitratrix. | 5 a tun 
O'DERN, adj. [moderne, Fr. moderno, It. and Sp. of A M 
Lat. ſuppoſed to be a caſual corruption of Sew rye | preſe; 
verbio modo, modernus, wt a die diurnus. Ainſworth] 1, | xe ber, ess, 
not ancient, not antique, that has not been in uſe till of es che y 
Some of the ancient and likewiſe divers of the udien writers, Bug = Mo 
2. In Shakeſpeare mean, vulgar, common. To make minus don fe 
miliar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Shakeſpeare. 2. [ln 
MopERN A/tronomy, takes its . from Copernicus, Wlongs t 
+ Modern Architecture, the preſent Italian manner of buildine: o or tyt] 
it is rather, in ſtrictneſs, what partakes partly of the antique, 55 lawyer, 
ing ſomething of its delicacy and ſolidity, and partly of the Gothic, 
whence it borrows members and ornaments without Proportien or | Mot 
Judgment. : . Mor, 
Mopern Medals, ſuch as have been ſtruck within thee 300 years, | Moor 
To Mo'pERNISE, werb act. [of modern] to adapt ancent compo e that 
tions to modern perſons or things, to change ancient to modern lan- 4 ak 5 
ys C 


guage, to render modern. 
O'DERNISM {of modern] deviation from the ancient and claflical 
manner. A word invented by Swift. 
Mo'ptans [modernes, Fr. moderni, It. and Lat.] perons of latter 
times, in contradiſtinction to the ancients. Ancients in phrak, mere 


Mo'pesT, adj. [modefie, Fr. modefto, It. Sp. and Port, of md fat 
rave, diſcreet in behaviour, baſkful, not arogant, 


_ 1. Sober, 
not boaſtful. A ſoldier ſhould be model as a maid. Jang, 2. Not 


impudent, not forward, The bluſhing beauties of a mt} mid. Dy: 0 , 
den. 3. Not looſe, not unchaſte. The honeſt wonan, the 1h Fa *. 
wife. Shakeſpeare, 4. Moderate, being within a mean, notexceline 1 pn, 
not extreme. By a modeff computation. 44/1. il with 
Mo'pEsTLY, adv. [of node]! 1. Soberly, gravel), baſifull, w. One ano! 
arrogantly, not with preſumption. I may ad conclude, Dd, Fro Moir 
2. With modeſty, not impudently, not forwardly. 5: Not look, bd] 1. T. 
not unchaſtely, not lewdly, 4. Not exceſſively, with n kon. 2. ] 
— Mo'vesry [modeſtie, Fr. of modiſtia, It. Sp. and Port nol and 2207“ 
Lat.] 1. Baſhfulneſs, - ſhamefacedneſs, ſobnety, 1 as Moinz ay 
gance, not preſumptuouſneſs. They cannot wit 7 fy I Ile of a c 
Hooker. 2. Not impudence, not forwardnels. 3: 1 of oisr C 
cency. 4. Chaſtity, purity of manners. The gen © keit, damy 
women, which is modeſty. den. upper partof No Mors r 
make wet! 


Moos TY. PI ECE. A narrow lace Which runs along the yo 
the ſtays before, being a part of the tucker, 15 called ihe nodefy 1 
Addiſon. 

Mo'vrcun, /ubt. Lat. a ſmall pittance, a little 


. ' , 
401 STENE 


i of the 


matter, What tw. 


dicums of wit he utters. Shake/peare. e by acciden- 015Turp 
Movp1e1'aBLE, adj, [of 224000 that may be diverſi) d by ac or, proc; 
tal diſcriminations. aas modes, Ct tion of 
Mop1'r1CaBLE, adj. [of modify] diverſifiable by af ed upo 
pable of bein modited. 0%, Lat.] then gr, aq 
Mop1e1ca"T10N, Fr. [C adificaxione, It. of mae ent l. on of nur 
of modifying or qualifying any thing, or giving E nen „ez , tings 10a, Lat 
ferences of mode or form; ſomething that modifes n fo x 
23 manner of being. Not cauſed by ne- 00 | er 
ight. Newton. odality or man a * 


Mo'biriEb, part. adj. [modifie, Fr.] having a m 
of exiſtence. „ 
Mov1y1ep [with logicians] a thing is ſaid to be 2 
ſubſtance is conſidered, as determined by à 2 = 
as for example, when we conſider a body, the yr it as a thing" 

reſents a thing or ſubſtantive ; becauſe we conſider B 
Fabſiſts by irſelf, and has no occaſion for any dea we have 
when we conſider that this body is round, the lde ode, whi 
neſs, repreſents to us only the manner of bcing * * 
ceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the bo - 
it is, when we join the mode with the thing, ified 
body, which idea repreſents to us a thing mo 1 . 

To Mo'piry, verb ad. [modifier, Fr. _ 
and Lat.] 1. To moderate, to qualify, to 5 fangt. 2. 10 
ſcanting and modifying upon the matter. L'Ef to give the mod 
the form or accidents of any thing, to ſhape, inade 
They modify and diicrim 


ped ſubſt 
, and ye 
l of a real h 


manner of exiſtence. 


MOL 
„Fr. modig/ione, It. modiolus, Lat. i. e. little 
f oo to the — which is the diameter of the 
| _— 10 ſhouldering· piece or bracket, a little bracket or conſole. 
rd 10 are little inverted conſoles, under the ſoffit or bottom 
E N in the Ionic, Compoſit and Corinthian cornices, and 
wh frreſpood to the middle of the columns, In the Corinthian 
on” © ev moulded with carved work. In the Ionic and Compo- 
3 more ſimple, 1. ſeldom any ornament, except one 
fngle leaf underneath, In the 


| E 
42 der eee v ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 equal parts called 


minutes. 8 F 3 
; in ſur that part of a trepan, which cuts a bo 
| _ 0 b itn ale 3 male and female, as It hath, or hath 
25 a A* in the middle to fix it the more ſteady in its operation. 
ee adj, [of modus, Lat. or mods, Fr.] agreeable to the mode 
or faſſion, formed according to the prevailing cuſtom, The modijp hy- 
bocrite endeavours to appear more vitious than he really is. Addiſon. 
Mo'p15HLY, adv. [of modi/þ] faſhionably, in a modiſh manner. 
Mobish Ess [of modiſo] faſhionableneſs, affectation of the faſhion, 


Moo LL 


| dant's anſwer, when he denies that he has done the thing laid to his 
charge, modo & forma, i. e. in manner and form, as it is declared. 

| To Mo'puLATE, verb ad. [ modulo, Lat.] to make an harmony, 

to form ſound to a e key or to certain notes. All ſerve to make 

edulate the found. Grew. - | 
| Moria el Fr, [modulazione, It. of modulatio, Lat.] 1. The 
aft of tuning or warbling, an agreeable harmony, ſound modulated. 

Their 14 1 N mix mellifluous. Thomſon, 2. The act of forming 

| any thing to a certain proportion. The different proportion and modu- 

lation of the matter variouſly diverſified. Woodward. ; 
MopuLa"Tor [of modulate] one who forms ſounds to a certain key, 
| a tuner, any thing that modulates. 

Moo vl E, Fr. [ modulo, It. prob. of modulus, Lat.] 1. An empty re- 

| preſentation, a model. 2. [In architecture] a certain meaſure or big- 

ess, taken at pleaſure, for regulating proportions of columns, and 
the {ymmetry or diſtribution of the whole building. 

= Mopus Decimandi, ſubſi. Lat. 1. Something paid as a compenſa- 

W tion for tythes, on the ſuppoſition of being a moderate equivalent. 
2. [In law] is when land, or a ſum of money, or a yearly penſion be- 

engs to the parſon, either by compoſition or cuſtom, in ſatisfaction 

or tythes in kind. Turning the tythe of flax and hemp into what the 

Wlwyers call a nodus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the 
Product. Szwf?, | 

E Mo'iwair, a bird which eats bees. 

Mor, 2%. [ma, Sax.] more, a greater number. See Mo. 

| MocrLa'tos, Lat. [of woyis, with difficulty, and aa N, Gr. 1 ſpeak] 

e that ſpeaks with difficulty, or has an impediment in his ſpeech. 

W Mo'yai [ nohere, moire, mouaire, Fr, of majacar, an Indian word] 

W thread or Ruff of ſilk and camels or other hair. 

W Mo'nock, ſift. the name of a cruel nation of America, given to ruf- 

| 4 who infeſted, or rather were imagined to infeſt, the ſtreets of 

ondon. ; : 

WE MorDerED, adj. crazed. Ainſavorth. | 

een L noed, Fr.] a Portugal gold coin, in value 27 ſhillings 

Perling. | 

WE Mor'try [moitis, from moien, Fr. the middle, metd, It. of medietas, 

Pt.) the half of any thing, one of two and equal parts. This com- 

being divided into two equal moieties. Hooker, _- 

o Molt, verb ad. [mouiller, Fr. mailer, mule, 

e a mule, or moeyen, Du. to take pains, or, accor ing to M. Ca- 

bon, of A, Gr. trouble] 1. To daub with dirt, mud or filth, 
led with dirt and mire. Knolles. 2. To weary, to tire. No more 
lone another thus, nor moi! yourſelves. Chapman. 

Elo Moir, verb neut. [mouiller, Fr. moddelen, Du. to toil in the 
al 1. To labour in the mire. ' Moil not too much under ground, 
om. 2. To drudge, to work with might and main, to toil. They 

Land noi for the intereſt of their maſters. L'Eftrange, | 

MoINEau', Fr. [in fortification] a little flat baſtion, raiſed in the 

le of a courtain that is over long. 5 

0:57 [2:97/te, moite, O. Fr.] 1. Wet, not dry, wet, not liquid, 

kin, damp in a ſmall degree. 2. Juicy, ſucculent. p rally 

Lo Mols r, or To Mo1'sTEx, verb a. [of moi?) to make damp, 

make wet to a ſmall degree. 


Wo 5TENER [of moiſien] the 2 or thing that moiſtens. 
i srInEss [of mf] wettiſhneſs, dampneſs. The moiſineſs and 
iy of the air. Bacon. | 


015TURE [ moiteur, O. Fr.] wetneſs, 
pour, proceeding from abundance of li 
unton of air and water, 
Ped upon roots. Sidney. 
No kr, adj. dark; as, moky 
vn of murky : and in ſome 
gra, Lat, [with anatomi 
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d. to labour 


* 


dampneſs, a wateriſh cold 
quid matter, ariſing from a 
ſmall quantity of liquid. The moiſture it 


weather. Ainſworth. It ſeems a cor. 
laces they call it muggy, duſky. 
5] the whirle bone on the top of the 


"LA Carnea, [with anatomiſts] a moon calf a concreti, - 
ted blood, which forms a eas! of fleſh, and moſt l va 
in the womb, and is termed a falſe conception ; or it is a ſpungy 
ped ſubſtance, without bones or bowels ; often black clottled 
wand very hard, and bred in the womb, and is brought forth in- 
L of a real birth. © | 


bra Patella. See Mor A Carnea. | 


MOLAR Teeth [i. e. the prindi I 
Et fide of the — e enen 


4.5588, the groſs fluid matter boili 

3 E 3h 83 that remains of ſugar after boiling, 

1 ad er a province of European Turkey, 

4 Pas ky Uvides it from Poland, on the north eaſt; by Beſſara- 

i boa Alt; by the Danube, which ſeparates it from Bul aria, 
3 and by Walachia on the weſt ; being 240 miles long, 


150 broad. 
See To Mov'Lpes. 


"4 +. # x 
15 Lokk. 
"WARP, See Movip-ware, 


bounded by the river 


4 


oric order it is half the diameter of beaſt that works under ground. Moles have 
umn below ; in other orders it is the whole diame- 


Mo'po & Forma [in ſuits and pleadings at law] part of a defen- 


capped moly, Dioſcorider's mol 
'The roots are tender, and mu 
The moly of Homer flowers in 
do all the reſt, except the laſt, 

hardy, and will thrive in any ſoil. 


out of lead. Miller. 


Gr. divination] a divining, 
of melted lead. 


head, a flock, a 
mon, which ſigni 
and rule of which is, that a ſtrict filence is to b 
ver ſum one ſtakes another covers, 
Hence alſo comes our word mu. 


the moſt minute and inſenſi 
called an inſtant. 
quence, importance, value, weight, 


ment or value in matters concerning God. Hooker. 3 Force, impul- 
ſive weight, actuating power. 
truth. 


Fr. ncmentaneo, It. and 8 p. of momentaneus, 
O 


MOM 


Mopg. 1. A natural ſpot or diſcolouration of the fin. 
hair upon the mo/es of the face. Bacon. 2. A mark, either even with it 
or ſtandding out, ſuch as is occaſioned to young children, from the 
imagination or frights of the mother. 3. A formleſs concretion of ex- 

travaſated blood; the fame with mola carnea, Lat. See Mota. 
[Mcel, Sax. mole, Fr. molo, It. mutlle, Sp. of moles, Lat.] a rampart, 
pier or fence raiſcd in a harbour, to break the force of the waves, a 
mound, a dyke. The ſea-ruin'd wall of the mote. Sardys 


To nouriſh 


perfect eyes. Ray. 
Mo LEBAT, /i//t. a fiſh, Ainſworth, | 

Mo'lscasT {of mole and caſt] a hillock caſt up by a mole or 
mouldwarp, In ſpring let the milecafts be ſpread, Mortimer, 

Mo'LEcaTCBER (of mile and catcher] one whoſe buſineſs js to 
catch moles, , | 

Mo'LEnIIIL [of mole and bill] hillock 
working under ground. 

MorLe'cura, Lat. a little cake or lump, 

MoLEecuLa [in phyſics] a little maſs 

To MorLe'sT, verb ac. [moleſler, Fr. male/iar, Sp. male/tare, It. and 
ws to diſturb, trouble, vex, aggrieve or diſquiet. 

OLESTA'TION [from moleft, moleſtra, Lat.] the act of moleſting, 
vexing or putting to trouble, uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation, diſtur. 
bance. Diſſatisfaction and moleſtation of ſpirit. Norris, 

Mors TER [of olg] one who moleſts or diſturbs. | 
Mo“LETRACK [of mole and track] courſe of the mole under ground. 

The bottom of the mo/etracks. Mortimer. 

| Mo'lewary [of mole aud peonpan, Sax.] a mole. The molewwary”s 
brains mixt therewithal. Drayton. 

Mour'xs [in heraldry] as a croſs moline, is a croſs that turns round 

both ways, at all the extremities ; but not ſo wide or ſharp as that 
which is called anchored. - 3 
Mo. 1'n1sTs, a ſect of the Romaniſts, who follow the doctrine and 
ſentiments of the jeſuit Molina, relating to ſufficient and efficacious 
race. | | 
a MoL1Tvu'sa Libera, Lat. {in old deeds] free grinding, or liberty to 
make uſe of a mill, without paying toll; a privilege which lords of 
manors uſed generally to reſerve to their own families. x 
Mo'LL1ExT, adj. [moliens, Lat.] ſoftening. Sa 
MoLLit'nT1a, Lat. [with phyſicians] mollifying or ſoftening me- 
dicines. | | 
MoLLirraBLs, adj. [of mollify] that may be ſoftened. | 
MoLrtirica'Tion [of mollify] J. The act of mollifying or ſoften- 
ing. 2. Pacification, mitigation. Some mol/ification, feet lady. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Mo'LLIrIER Jof mollify] 1. That which ſoftens, 
peaſes. It is a great molliſier. Quincy. 
gates. | | 
To Mo'LLiry, verb act. [mollio, Lat. mollir, Fr. 
to make ſoft. 2. To aſſuage. Herb nor mollifying 
3. To appeaſe, to pacify, to quiet. In hope to mollig the ſullen 
bridegroom. Dryden. 4. To qualify, to leflen any thing harſh or bur- 
thenſome. To mollify their demands. Clarendon, 

Mo'LLIFYING, part adj. [of mollify] ſoftening, aſſuaging. 

0'LLINER, a {mall muller for grinding of colours. 

Mo'LLock, dirt, dung, ordure. . 

MoLmvu'Tian Laws, the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius; the 16th 
king of the Britons, which were famous with us till the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 

MoLo'ees [of wwlwro;, Gr 
firipes or blows; alſo red 
FoxesT. L. VI. Obſerv. 

MoLo'sses [melazzo, It.] the refuſe 
ſame with molaſſes ; which lee. 15 

Mor o'ssUs [þonooo, Gr.] a verſe in poetry conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables. | 

Mor rex, part paf. [of melt; zemolxen, Sax.] melted or caſt by 
a founder. Braſs is 7:o/ten out of the ſtone. Job. | | 

Morrxx Greaſe [in horſes] a diſtemper, which is a fermentation or 
ebullition of pituitous and impure humours, which precipitate and diſ- 
embogue into the guts, and ſometimes kill horſes. 

Mo'tTincG, or Mov'LTinG, the falling off,* or change of feathers, 
hair, fin, horns, voice of animals, which happens to ſome annually, 
and to others at certain ſtages of their lives. 

Mo'Ly, Fr. and Lat. [woav, Gr.] a ſort of wild garlic, ſorcerers 
garlic, hermal, or wild rue. Moly or wild garlic is of ſeveral ſorts ; 
as the great moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the moly of Hun ary, 
ſerpent's moly, the yellow moly, Spaniſh purple moly, Spaniſh ſilver- 
y, the ſweet moly of Montpelier. 
be carefully defended from frofts. 

May, and continues till July, and fo 
which is late in September. They are 


thrown up by the mole 


or a little ſpot on the ſkin, 
or part of any thing, 


that which ap- 
2. He that pacifies or miti- 


] 1. To ſoften, | 
plaiſter. Wiſdom. 


.] black and blue ſpots, the mark of 
ſpots in malignant and peſtilential fevers. 


ſyrup in boiling ſugar; the 


MoLy'spiT1s [woruCouri, Gr. ] the ſpume of filver, commonly got 
Mor y'BpomMaN cY Ce EE, of poruCdeg, lead, 


and {4XVTEIQ, 
by obſerving the motions, 


figures, Qc. 


Monk, ſallſt. a drone, a dull, blockiſh fellow, a dull, ſtupid block. 


2 this owes its original to the French Word no- 
es the gaming at dice in maſquerade, the cuſtom 
e obſerved; whatſoe- 

but not a word is to be ſpoken. 
Hanmer. | 
It. Sp. and Port. momentum, Lat.] 1. Is 
ble diviſion of time, and what is otherwiſe 
Performed in a phyſical moment. Hale. 2. Conſe- 
Eſteeming it to be of any mo- 


Mo'menT, Fr. [moments, 


Determined only by the moments of 
orris. 


MomE'NTALLY, adv, [of momet] for a moment. Brown. 
MomenTa'Ngous, Mo'MENTANnY, or, Mo'MENTaARY [ momentante, 


Lat.] that laits but for a 
moment; 


9 


. A Hit. 


MON. 

moment; that is of a very ſhort continuance, momentary benefits. A 

momentary heat. Arbuthnot. | | 
MomrxnTa'neousNEss, or Mo'MENTARINEss [of momentaneous, or 

momentary] ſhortneſs of duration or continuance. 
Mome'nTous, adj. [mamentoſus, momentum, Lat.] of weight, mo- 

ment. or worth, important, weighty. The more momentous concerns 


of life. Addiſon. 
_ - Mome'xTousness, weightineſs of concern, the being of moment 


or worth, A | 
- Mo'mtnTs [with mathematicians] are ſuch indeterminate and un- 
ſtable parts of quantities as are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual flux, z. e. 
continually encreaſing or decreaſing; and are accounted the genera- 
tive principles of magnitude. | 
Moments [with naturaliſts] are the quantities of motion in any 
moving body; alſo ſimply, the motion itſelf, which they call vis in- 
fita, or the power by which any moving bodies do continually change 
their places. a 
Mo'mexTum [in mechanics] is the ſame with impetus, or quantity 
of motion in any moving body. | 
 Mo'wwtxy, or Mu'MMERY, „aht. [momerie, Fr.] an entertainment 
in which maſkers play frolics. See*Moma, MixsTRELSEY, and Mas- 
KING. | 
Mo'moRDICa [with botaniſts] the male balſam apple. _ 
Mo'u us CH Gr. ] diſgrace, reprehenſion] the 8 J god, 
who had his beginning from ſleep and the night; and though he was 
very ſlothful and ignorant, and would do nothing himſelf, yet found 
Fault with every thing that was done by others. Among others, he 
is ſaid to have blamed Jupiter for making man without a window in 
his breaft, that his vices might be viſible. Whence all carpers are 
called momus's, 
 Mo'nacnaL, adj. [monachal, Fr. monacale, Tt. monachalis, Lat. wo- 
v, Gr.] pertaining to a monk, or conventual orders, monaſtic, 


monkiſh. See MoxkERY. | 
Mo'nacuism [monachi/me, Fr.] the ſtate or condition of monks, the 


monaftic life. | | 
Mo NAD, or Mo'nape [ woras, or an indivi ſible thing. Diſunity 
is the natural property of matter, which of itſelf is nothing elſe but 
an infinite congeries of phyſical monads. More. Alſo unity, as op- 
poſed to two, or more. . ; 

Mon a'pes, plur. [of monad, which fee ; node, Gr.] digits or uni- 
ties in arithmetic, N a 
Moxa DAL, pertaining to unity. ä 

- Monanc1oPoLYSPERMOUS, adj. [of por, alone, ayſuoy, a veſſel, 
#okvg, many, and owvegpa, Gr. "os ; with botaniſts] a term applied to 
ſach plants as have many ſeeds in one ſingle ſeed veſſel. | | 

- Mona'nTHus, Lat. [of he-, ſingle, and a9, Gr. a flower] 
that bears but one flower. - 

Mo'xarcn [momargue, Fr. monarca, It. of worapyxns, of f, alone, 
and apx©-, Gr. a ruler] r. One that governs x a governor in- 
veſted with abſolute authority, a king. 2. One ſuperior to the reſt of 
the ſame kind. The monarch oak the patriarch of the trees. Dryden. 
3. Preſident. Come thou monarch of the vine. Shakeſpeare. 

 Mona'xcHaL, adj. [of monarch] ſuiting a monarch, regal, impe- 
rial, princely. f | 

 Mona'rcnicaL, adj. [monarchique, Fr. monarchico, It. and Sp. mo- 
narchicus, Lat. of poapx;x®-, Gr.] pertaining to a monarch or mo- 
narchy, veſted in a fingle governor or ruler. From antipathes in na- 
ture to diſparage monarchical government. Brown. | 

- Mona'kCHICALs, certain heretics in the ſecond century, who ac- 
knowledged but one perſon in the Trinity, and held that the Father 
was crucified. | 

Mon a/R CHICKNESS, ſub. a monarchic form of government. 

Mo'narRcauy [monarchie, Fr. monarchia, It. and Sp. worapxic, of 
e- alone or ſingle, and aexn, Gr. rule or command] 1. The go- 
vernment of a ſtate by a ſingle. perſon, kingly government. While 
the monarchy flouriſhed, theſe wanted not a protector. Atterbury. 2. 
Kingdom, empire. | 

| Movwakcnr of the Univerſe, is that abſolute ſupreme authority, god- 
head, or dominion, which extends over all without exception; and this 

being, both in the zature of the thing, and in the judgment 4 anti- 

7 the peculiar prerogative of one /ing/e perſon, is what the learned 

Valeſius refers to in that aſſertion of his, Vetus omnis chriſtianorum 

theologia Deo quidem Patri MONARCHIAM attribuit; filio vero, & 

ſpiritu1 ſancto omorpray id eſt adminiſirationem & diſpenſationem, i. e. 

all antient chriſtian divinity aſcribed the MonarRcay to God the Fa- 
tber; and to the Son and Spirit, the apMINISTRATION Or DISPENSA- 

TON.” Valeſ. Not. ad Euſeb. p. 5, 6. How far this remark holds 

true, the reader may judge, by collating what we have offered under 
the words FIRST CAusz, Co-IMmEnsE, EsskN CE, Dirukisu, Ec. 

And indeed Euſebius (on whoſe writings this note was made) when 

giving us not merely his own ſentiments, but the doctrine of the 

CHURCH, ſtiles the FaTHER's GODHEAD, conſidered in contradiſtinction 

to the Son, © * 4 godhead of MONARCHIC authority.” De Eccle/. 

Theolog. I. 1. c. 11. And Hippolytus long before him, in his treatiſe 

againſt Noetus, tells us, that notwithſtanding the divinity of the Son 
and Spirit, the economy [or diſpenſation] of harmony brings the 
matter to one God. For there is but one God: For 'tis the FaTHER, 
who commands ; the Son, who oBEYs; and the Spirit [acting by com- 
miſſion from both] who giveth underflanding, &c.” On the other 
hand, it ſhould not be diſſembled that Tertullian, taking the word, 
MONARCHY, in a more reſtrained (ſenſe, does not ſcruple to apply it to 
the ſecond; and I think alſo to the ird perſon ; though 84 5 on 
his ſcheme, were greatly inferior to the fir/t : as will appear from what 
has been ſaid under the word, Homoustans, compared with the fol. 
lowing paragraph : ** Atquin dico, &c. 7. e. but I affirm, that no go- 
vernment is % belonging to on, ſo fingle, ſo MONARCHICAL, as not 
to be adminiſtred by other perſons the neareff to her, quas ISA PROS- 
PEXERIT offictales /ibi, i. e. which ſhe herſelf has PROvID ED, as her 
officers, or miniſterial agents to herſelf, And if nE to whom the 0 
zarchy belongs, has alſo a ſon; it is not preſently divided, and ceaſes 
to be a monarchy, ſhould his ſon alſo be TAXEN 1nTo a participation 
of it. It is ſtill y8INCIPALLY HIS, from whom 'TiIs COMMUNICATED 
to the ſon; and ſo long as it is us, 'tis nevertheleſs a monarchy for 
being held by two perſons ſo cloſely united. If then the divine mo- 
narely, though adminiſtred by ſo many legions and armies of angels. 


* 


yet does not ceaſe to be the government of ox 
by ſo many thouſands of powers: How can it be 
the hy pond * ſhould ſeem to 
in the Sen and Spirit, who are ALLorrE , 
place The idea of a monarchy is then rae inn 0 
dominion is ſet up, independent, ol 3 
valling the firſt: 
from the $8UBSTANCE of the Father, and doing nothin 
WII IL of the Father, and RRCEIVIx O ALL mis end from th 


againſt whom he writes) he adds, 'The mmarch t 
to be moſt in danger of being overthrown on preg » 
» WO wi 


bus CONSTITUTAM, guat DRus voLuiT, 1. e. coxsrixur 
many names, as the wILL or God has determined,” 27 


M O N 


* 


by bei 2 
ald adninifrg 


ſuffer a diviſion and 5; ber * 
thing 


ut I who derive the Son Pe $4 ef rage and n. 


It 4 


Ed. Cologn. p. 607. Is it poſſible to, compare all this dich wv 
Cited REAC Valeſius, without e in ES N aboje. Ir 
cautious a manner, the sP1RIT of MoxrAxisͤ made {tc fit and 
ance in the world? I ſhall only add, that if the reader oy 1 E 
doctrine of the church, as fated by Euszz1vs more at lars OS : | 
conſult the word CoxTERNAL, Necęſſary Cavuss, Nasen as 4 
SCALE of Being, and may poſſibly be furniſhed with the Fg: . | | 
the antient, not to ſay $CRIPTURE-DOCTRINE on this head und 15 ] 
words, Deity, Div:nity, and Gop [or GobhRAD] con 0 U 
* Euſebius had obſerved againſt the Arias, 60 that Cle & coir 
not exiſt after the ſame manner with orER Greg tri : turn 
i. e. by that ſort of creation, which is ct . nul; if ; 1 
CREATION] nor could he fairly be called a creature kilo | M 
out of nothing | og01w; Tos Motor xTIopacy, i. e.] ther the like FE ered; 
manner with oTHER creatures: but that he alone was berttin | M 
from the FaTHgR HIMSELF, and exiſted in the roxy of Gd for ol 
and was the Id AE of the inviſible God, and F18s7-30nx o | Me 
all creation, or of every creature; and that for this ca chin 
[meaning his divine original as before deſcribed] the cut | 15 
had been taught to honour, and worſhip him only [of all 4 and 7) 
rived beings] as her Lord, and Sawicur, and Git” And they Mo 
follows that zob/e chapter from which in dat i; tiken, | giare, { 
« But if (ſays he) this ſhould raiſe with them [i. e. vith the any co 
perſons whom he oppoſes] the fear of ſeeming to adyarce the | ger; a 
notion of /wvo Gods; let them know, that though ye do in- ref 
deed acknowledge the Son to be God, yet there is but ons | Mo? 
ONLY Goo; even He [or that perſon] who alone 1s «c1thout mingle) 
original, and unbegotten; who poſſeſſes his wn priper dane | between 
tic godhead [a godhead that is ground:d in /injef, and inde- | gels in f 
pendent of any extrinſic cauſe] and who became the caule [ar 4 Mo'x1 
author] even to the Son himſelf, both of his being, and his f 8 
being /zch as he is; by whom the Sox a1s0 Hs ELT con. I 
feſles that he /ives, having expreſsly declared, © £ the bing 8. 
Father has ſent me, and I LIVE By TEE Parks; and * a To M. 
the Father hath 4 in himſelf, ſo hath ur oN . dm wontratio 
have life in himſelf.” For which reaſon (a Tabus fubjous) O'Nts 


he teaches us, that the Father is 11s God 25 well as ours, aye 
ing, 1 aſcend to my Father and your Fatier, tour Go ard 
your God. And then having cited thoſe vas, & the brad of 
Chrift is God, he . « there being but ot ORIG 
NAL and HEAD, how can there be Two Gops! | po 1 


that perſon] alone the ons Gov, who knows 40 Je g 1 
AUTHOR of his exiſtence; but poſſeſſes his oun prope” 7 [chool, co; 
riginated, unbegotten godhead of uo i lind be . 
has COMMUNICATED both or his godhead, and life 0 0 1 Dm, his 1 
who produced all things by [or uso] Hi; my 15 & Mo'niro 
him; who comumanps him; who Trachs bim! wes admoniſhin 
VERS ALL THINGS to him; who cLOGFIES MIT; . * 4 Monitory vil 
LY-EXALT$S him; — whoſe wiLL lor decree] it 15 lich ö | Mo'niTo! 
ſhould obey him; who Rips him to hold that throne, v9 theu cy to him 
on the right hand of majeſty, when ſeying® 2 is the acon, 

at my right band: Who uro all THY 2 vhom the | Monitor 
Gop alſo of the Son MHIUSELT. In 0350 — binſel mation of ſc 
only begotten Son emptied hin}, - he PRAYS—" 1 py [1 

Tit , u. 


Wir, Gr. all 
Monaſte F 
eder he bel, 
in the ſubſta 


— the cuuxcn or Gop having yay and 70 Fbulers diffe 
Enſeb. de Ecclef. Theolog. Cologn. p. 60, . . % the works b frict a rul 
pared. See Mess1an, and after thoſe v0 jon o called; 


Chriſt” read, meaning of the divine 4% . zj. v. 16; a 
alſo, this en ane — and read, 2 for himſ 
read, as ſuch he adores, and worſhips - latter is from, O 
See alſo MrDiATE Agency, and reud, t 1551 rin, Sb 0 
Mo'nasTERY [monoſtere, Fr. monaftera, It. college of "Y 
rium, Lat. np, Gr.] a convent or cloiſter, aſually pronouns 
or nuns, a houſe of religious retirement. It is * 
and often written monaſtry. ining de 
MonasTE'RIAL, adj. [monafterialis, Lat.] pertain 5 
naſtery. . x IDS 
Mona'sTic, or Mona'sTICAL, adj, [ . en, to 
and Sp. monafticus, Lat. worarixOc, Gr.] Per — 
bey, religiguſly recluſe. — recluſely: in the 


Mona'sTICALLY, adv. [0 tobe, 
a monk. Fr ] a golden £ 
Mond, or Mounp {mundus, Lat. monde, Fr. 2 


of the enſigns of an . 4 
Mo'nday [monanbex, Sax. 7. © week. | 

We: +: Ger. oT u.] the ſecond day e and [amen U 
To Mong, verb neut. [mænan, Sax. ] to ge 


wail. See To Moan. : 1 
Mone'Ta, Lat. money or coin. he right 1 privileg® 


MoneTa'c1um, Lat. (in old law] 
ing money, 


Sax. mynt, Dan. muente, Da, mie on. ar 
monoye, Fr. motda, Port. It has properly no plural, excep 
_— is — for a ſingle piece, = _— was * * 
1 mo | mar or coin with the arms 
1 5 ey aſs at a ſtated rate, to faci- 


ho make it circulate or : 
ales Mo differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity of 


{Iver in each piece of money is aſcertained by the 

which is a public voucher. Locle. | 
Money makes the mare ta go. 

I at. Pecuniæ obediunt omnia er. [All things obey money.] 

Fr. L' Argent fait tout. 3 does every thing.]J 

We have another home-proverb to the ſame purpoſe, vix. 

God makes, and apparel ſhapes, but Mon v makes the man. 
Lat. Tanti quantum habeas fit. Hor. Sat. I. Lib. I. Intimating, 
that tho! nature has been never ſo bountiful of her gifts to us, and we 
hare taken never ſo much pains to adorn our outſide, yet if we want 
the moſt neceſſary ingredient in our compoſition, MONEY), all the reſt 


il little avail us. 
"This proverd is a good leſſon of induſiry in our calling, and frugality 


nces. 
1 A fool and his Money is ſoon parted. | 
Becauſe he wants ſenſe and diſcretion to manage it. The Scots ſay, 
Hr that gets his geer (eſtate) before his wit, wi / be ſhort while maſier 
of it. | | 3 
Mo'ney-Bac [of money and bag] a large purſe. Addiſon. 
Mo'vey-Box [of money and box] a till where money is put. 
Mo'vEV-CHANOER [of money and change] a broker in money. 
Mo'nzyER, ſub/t. [from money; monnoyer, monnoyeur, Fr.] 1. A 
| coiner of money. 
turns, Oc, | 
Mo'veYLEss, adj. [of money] wanting money, pennyleſs. 
Mo'nEY-MATTER [of money and matter] account of debitor and 
| creditor. Arbuthnot. f 
Mo'xET-scRIVEMER [of money and ſcri ener] one who raiſes money 

for others. Arbuthnot. 5 
Mo'xE Vs. wok rA [of money and worth] ſomething valuable, ſome 
| thing that will bring money. 8 | 

= Mons Corn, /ub/?. [of mang, Sax. and corz] mixed corn, as wheat 
and rye, mixt corn or maſlin. 
| Mo'ncer [mangepe, a trader, from mangian, Sax. to trade, man- 
| giare, Su.] a trader or dealer, a ſeller. It is uſed after the name of 
any commodity, to expreſs a ſeller of that commodity ; as a fi/omon- 
ger; and ſometimes a meddler in any thing; as a whoremonger, a 
: new/monger. | : 
| Mo'cser, adj. [as mongc%n, from mang, Sax, or mengen, Du. to 
& mingle] 1. Being of a mixt breed; applied to a creature engendered 
| between two kinds or ſpecies. 2. Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively. Mon- 
“eli in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors. Addiſon. 
| Mo'mment [onco, Lat.] It ſeems here to fignify inſcription. 
3 Some others were driven and diſtent 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, | 
Some in round plates, with outer moniment. Spenſer. 
| ToMo'nish, werb a#. [moneo, Lat.] to admoniſh; of which it is a 
contraction. Men him gently. Aſebam. 
| Mo'nisner (0 .moniſþ] an admoniſher, a monitor. 
| Moxi'T1oN, Fr. [monitio, Lat.) 1. Information, hint. Holder. 2. 


Mone 2 


N Ulaſtruction, document. Deaf not only to the advice of friends, but to 
che counſels and monitions of reaſon itſelf. L*Eftrange. 3. [Among ci- 

f lian 20 . 2 . 3 4 8 

5 i $] a warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority to a clerk, to re- 


Worm his manners, upon intimation of his ſcandalous life. 

 Mo'x1Tor, an admoniſher, a warner of duty or faults, one who 
ves neceſſary hints; commonly applied to an upper ſcholar in a 
ſehool, commiſſioned by the maſter to look to the boys in his abſence, 
and be an overſeer of their manners. To carry his monitor in his bo- 
om, his law in his heart, South. | | | 
& Mo'niTozy, adj. [monitoire, Fr. monitorio, It. of monitorius, Lat.] 
amoniſhing, advertiſing, or warning, conveying uſeful inſtruction, as 
monitory viſions and dreams. The monitory hint in my eſſay. Pope. 


we L 92 © . 
T- Mo'xiToRy, ſub. admonition, warning. The pope writ a moni- 
1 h to him, for that he had broken the privilege of holy church. 


| MonrTory Letters, letters from an eccleſiaſtical judge, upon infor- 
mation of ſcandals and abuſes within the cognizance of his court. 
Monx [ monec, Sax, munch, Dan. monnick, Du. münch, Ger, 


4 8 munk, Su. moine, Fr. monacco, It. monge, Sp. of monachus, Lat. of 
1 og, Gr. alone] one of a religious community, one who dwells in a 


onaſtery, under a vow of obſerving the rules of the founder of the 
prder he belongs to. Monks in ſome reſpects agree with regulars, as 


Ce. in the ſubſtan al vows of religion; but in other reſpects, monks and 
con- gulars differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied up to 
os ick a rule of life as monks are. Ayliſe. See Hitro and Car A- 


PIRYGIANs, ; 
Moxx's-c.oTn, a ſort of coarſe cloth. 


bo " | * NKERY [ moinerie, Fr.] the 8 of a monk; the monaſtic 
5, b ar dangerous ſervitude of their raſh and impotent votaries, 
auf ende inconveniences of their monkery, Hall. | 

f poi nE [prob. of manne lin, monikin, a little man, or of mono, 
o t1 1. An ape, a baboon, a jackanapes, an animal bearing ſome 


Flemblance of man. 2. A word of contempt, or ſlight kind 
mm or woman, Shakeſpeare. * 9 
ONK-FISH, a fiſh reſembling a monk's coul. 


7 


uk HOOD, ſub/f. a plant. 


k nood [of monk and the character of | 
F 2 acter of a monk. He left 


ais, adj. [of monk] belonging to monks, taught by monks 
onaſtic, Atterbury. See CREED, 10 an 8 


gude. Fro com : 
Lo s Rhubarb [with botaniſts) a kind of lant, a ſpeci 
TY ES roots are uſed in "ON plant, a ſpecies of 
Monks Seam 


Fe [with ſailors] a ſeam when the ſelvedges of ſai 
—— over one another, td ſewed on both e * 
lon, fas Capital of Monmouthſhire, 127 miles from Lon- 
4 the rivers Minny and Wye, over each of which 
ridge. It ſends two members to parliament, and did for- 


2. A banker, one who deals in money upon re- 


merly give the title of duke to James, a natural ſon of Charles If. 
Mo'xMourhsnikE, a county of England, bounded by Hertford- 
ſhire, on the north-eaſt ; by the river Severn, which ſeparates it from 
Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and Glamorgan- 
ſhire, on the weſt. It ſends two members to parliament. 
— Monoca'sPovs, adj. [of jw, alone, and xaprœ, Gr. fruit; with 
botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch plants as bear but one ſingle fruit. 
 Moxoctros, Lat. [wooxepus, Gr.] an unicorn or beaſt that has 
but one horn; alſo the Sene fiſh, 
Mo'nocxorp [ monocorde, F. monocordo, It. of {woroXopoty, of wor®, 


alone or ſingle, and xop9n, Gr. a ſtring] 1. A ſort of inſtrument for- 


merly uſed in the regulation of ſounds, the antients made uſe of it, to 
determine the proportion of ſounds to one another: when the chord 
was divided into two equal parts, ſo that the terms were as one to one, 
they called them uniſons; but if they were as two to one, they called 
them octaves or diapaſons; when they were as three to two, they 
called them fifths or diapentes; if they were as four to three, they 
called them fourths or diateflarous ; if the terms were as five to four, 
they called it diton, or a tierce major; but if the terms were at ſix to 
five, then they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and laſtly, if 
the terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they called it a demiton 
or dieze. The monochord being thus divided, was properly what- - 
they called a ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, according to 
the different diviſions of the monochord. Harris, 2. Some ſay an in- 


ſtrument having but one ftring, as the trumpet marine. Harris. 


Monocnro'ma, Lat. [ woroXpwpry of Ne. and Xr εεα, Gr. colour) 2 
picture all of one colour, without any mixture. 5 

Mono'coLon, Lat. [powoxwno, wor, ſingle, and x, Gr.] the 
gut, otherwiſe called iteſtinum rectum. 

Morxocor v LED [in botany] which ſprings from the ſeed with 
a ſingle leaf at firſt, as corn, tulips, onions, Oc. 

Modo cuLAR, or Mono'cuLovs, aj. CN, Gr. ſingle, and ocu/us, 
Lat. eye] one eyed, —_— but one eye. Some of the prickles 
flew into his eyes, and made him monocular. Howel. Thoſe of China 
repute all the reſt of the world monoculous. Glanville, | 

Mo'xopy ſmonodie, Fr. monodia, Lat. worwd:a, of poicg, alone, and 
„on, Gr. a ſong] a poem where one ſings it alone, and not in a dia- 
logue, a funeral ſong. - 

Mono'camisT [porog, one, and yew, Gr. marriage] one who is 
for ſingle marriage, one who difallows /econd marriages. But, 

N. B. It is not always ſo apparent, whether an antient writer means 
by /econd marriage, the entering into that ſtate again er the firft wife's 
deceaſe ; or the taking a ſecond wife, whilſt the n 7s yet living. But 
MONOGAMY, from the nature of language and e/ymelogy of the word 
I think) ſhould preclude only the latter. 8 

Mono'camy nonogamie, Fr. monogamia, It. and Lat. of yooyapua, 
laorog, One, and yapey, Gr. to marry} a ſingle marriage, or having but 
one wife, or one huſband, and no more all the life-time. 

Mo'nocram [monogramme, Fr. of yor®- alone, and yeaupa, Gr.] a 


eypher or character, compoſed of ſeveral letters interwoven, being a 


kind of abbreviation of a name. By its etymology, as Scapula obſerves, 
it ſhould imply a bare delineation or firſt ſketch ; and where ſome 
things are not yet added, which are neceſſary to conſtitute a compleat 
form or figure. Query, if this does not ſerve to explain Eu/athius? 
uſe of the term poroyenppar®-, when he endeavours to account for 
Homex's making the firſt ſyllable in the word Scamandrius ſhort ? 1 
mean, by ſuppreſſing in pronunciation the letter [S] and reading it 
Kamanarius ; for ſach a reading breaks in upon the compleat form or 
body of the word. Euftath. in Iliad p. 193. 

 Monocra'mma Pifura, Lat. [of wore and yearn, Gr.] à picture 
that is drawn only in lines without colours. ; 
; Moxocra'enic Pickure, a picture only drawn in lines without co- 

ours. | 

Monone MER a, Lat. 
are cured in one day. 

Mono'Lo61sT [ monologus, Lat. {OAoy@r, Gr. ] = perſon of the dra- 
ma that talks to himſelf, a ſoliloquiſt. 

MonoLo'cut, or Mono'rocy, /ub/?. [ monologue, Fr. yornoyia, of 
e-, alone, and %s, Gr. diſcourſe] a ſoliloquy, a dramatic ſcene, 
where only one actor ſpeaks. He gives you an account of himſelf 
and of his returning from his country, in monologue. Dryden. 

Mo'noaoirn, Jlp. [poroaxiz, of Koog, ſingle, e n Gr. a 


[of Ne- and tet c, Gr. a day] diſeaſes that 


fight] a ſingle combat, a fight of two, hand to hand, a duel. 
| Mo'nome ſubPt. [monume, Fr. in algebra] a quantity that has but one 


denomination or name; as, ab, aab, aaab. 

Mono'wiar [with algebraifts] a quantity of one name, or of one 
ſingle term. 

Aoxnopeci'a, Lat. a ſharp pain in the head, affecting but one ſin- 
gle place. _ 

Moxoyt'TALOUs, adj. [monopetale, Fr. of wor. and tra, Gr. a 
leaf; with botaniſts) is applied ro a lower which has but one petal ; 
which tho it is ſeemingly cut into four or five ſmall petalas or flower 
leaves, are yet all one piece, and fall off all together ; as bindweed, 
ſage, jeſſamin, mallows, c. and are of ſeveral ſorts; as campanifor- 
_ tripetaloides, tetrapetaloides, pentapetaloides, hexapetalaides ; which 
ee. | 

MonoyeTaLous Flower, uniform and regular [with botaniſts] is 
one in which the petal is not at all divided, or, if divided, the ſeg- 
ments anſwer each other. | 

MoxopETaLovs Flower, difform or irregular, is one in which the 
parts of the petal do not exactly anſwer one to the other. | 

Monxoynvu'siTEs (or y66,, alone or ſingle, and @vow, Gr. nature] 
a name given to all thoſe ſectaries in the Levant, who will allow of bat 
one only nature in Jeſus Chriſt, | 
' Moxo'efYLLoN, Lat. [of woos and Guano, Gr. a leaf] a plant that 
has but one leaf. 

Mono'eoL1sT [monopoleur, Fr. monopoliſſa, It. monopola, Lat. eso 
ohne, Of pores, fingle, and ran, Gr. to ſell] an engroſſer of a com- 
modity or trade to himſelf, or one who by patent obtains the ſole 
power or privilege of vending any commodity. 

To Mono'roLize, verb aft. [monepoler, Fr. Auers, ſingle, and xo 
aw, Gr. to ſell] to have the ſole power or privilege of vending any 
commodity. . 

Moxo'?0L1zING, fart. adj. [of manopolize ; of he, alone, and 

p VDAiws 


MON 
wow, Gr. to ſell] engroſſing commodities, 7. e, the buy ing them up, 
ſo as have the ſole {ale of them. | 
Mono'roLy [ monopole, Fr, monopoliò, It. monopodio, Sp. monepolium, 
Lat. pororwna, Gr.] 1. An unlawful kind of traffic, when one or 
more perſons make themſelves ſole maſters of any commodity, in or- 
der to enhance the price, 2 [In a law ſenſe] a grant from the king 
to any perſon or perſons for the ſole buying, felling, working, or 
uſing of any thing. | | 
Mono'eTERON [ povorrTegon, of oog, alone, and eg, Gr. a wing! 
a kind of round temple, having its roof ſupported only by pillars. 
Moro TOT E, /ub/. the fame with MonoeToToNn, a noun uſed 
only in ſome one oblique caſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Mono'eToTon Lat. [ povonlwTov, of (40v0g, ſingle, and 7z]uos, Gr. 
caſe] a noun which has but one caſe. | 
Mono'eTic [A ,, of Neues, one, and onrouar, Gr.] a perſon 
who ſees but with one eye. 
MoxopyRE'xos [of fe, and mew, Gr. a kernel] that has one 
ſeed or kernel in a berry ; as philyrea, miſletoe, Lc. 
MonosPe's mos [of por and owegua, Gr. ſeed] that bears a ſingle 
ſeed to each flower; as in the valerian, the marvel of Peru, &c. 
Moxe'scn1s, Lat. [of pore; fingle, and ogx:;, Gr. a teſticle] a man 
who hath but one teſticle. | 
Mo'xor YTHME, Lat. [of woos and pu, Gr.] a poetical compo- 
ſition, the verſes whereof end with the ſame rhyme. The Arabian 
' Poets affect this kind of verſe; in which we have two celebrated 
ems; the one Carmen Abu-lolæ, which Erpenius has printed at the 
end of his Arabic grammer ; and the other (by far the more 7udicious 
compoſition) printed by Pococ#, and called Carmen Tograi : but both 
abound with the true fri and fire of the Eaſtern poetry. 
MonosPHE'RICAL, adj. conſiſting of a ſingle ſphere. 
Moxo'sTicn, or Moxo'sT1CHON CA, Of pwora; and rixos, Gr. 


a verſe] an epigram, or compoſition that conſiſts of but one ſingle 


verſe. | 
Moros vLLABLE [monofllabe, Fr. mongſillaba, It. monoſylaba, Sp. 


nonbſyllalus, Lat. jworoouMatn, of foros and ovnnatn, Gil a word 
which has but one ſyllable. Our language already overſtoci-ed with 
monoſpllables. Swift. | | | 
MonosY'LLABLED, part. adj. [from monoſllable, Eng. monoſyllabe, 
e conſiſting of one ſyllable, made into one ſyllable. Cleave- 
and. | . 
Mono'TaELtiTEs [of wo, ſingle, and N, Gr. to will] a ſect 
in the fifth and ſucceeding centuries, who held that there was but one 
will in Jeſus Chriſt. This /e (as it is here called) agreed, ſo far as 
I can find, with the main body of the primitive writers; in whoſe 
works you will ſearch i» wain to find the doctrine of Two [or more] 
intelligent agents ſo united as to conſtitute one perſon. No— the 
firſt patrons of this opinion were (if we may credit St. Irenæus) a very 
different ſet of men; as we have ſhewn under the word Gro/tics, Cerin- 
thians, &c. by many a citation from that truly apo/olic writer; but as 
the defenders of this cauſe, which/in effect made Two perſons of 
Chriſt, endeavoured to ſcreen themſelves under the notion of unity, 
hear what St. /reneus replies to all this. Quia autem omnes, Wc. i. e. 
whereas all the aforeſaid, meaning (as he tells us a few lines before) 
thoſe who divide our Lord, ſo far as in them lies, by affirming that he 
is a COMPOUND of two or more different [intelligent] sUBsTANCEs 
[z. e. ſo far as relates to the point in hand, the one ſubſtance 4% vine, 
and the other a ſoul [or ſpirit] of the ſame kind with the reſt of men] 
all theſe (ſays he) tho' in worDs they confeſs ons Fe/us Chriſt, do 
but mock themſelves, as meaning one thing, and /aying another, c. 
Irenæus. Ed. Grabe. p. 241. 238. And to the ſame effect, p. 244. 
&« Fr fi un1Tos eos dixeruit, Ic.“ and if they'll ſay © they are uniTEeD, 
c.“ In anſwer to all which, he ſhews the weakneſs and inſufficiency 


of their pee to ſupport any real unity of perſon ; which (in his 
judgment, and in that of the aue church, which he profeſſes to give 


us) conſiſts, not in the anion of the Chriſt or Saviour from above, with 
the animal Chriſt or Jeſus, 1. e. with a ſoul of the ſame kind with ours; 
[ſee p. 238 and Gnoftics compared] but that the terms Chri/t and Feſus; 
add, if you will, alſo, Son of Gov, and Son of Max; are all (as 
the fir council of 4n/zoch well obſerved) only different appellations 
of one and the ſame divine agent united to a body, 246—247, or as 
he explains himſelf more fully, p. 241, © the only-begotten word 
[or logos] of God — being after the manner of a ſoul (for ſuch is the 
import of his terms) moſt intimately united to that thing which him- 
ſelf had formed or Faſbioned [meaning a body] united, I ſay, accord- 
ing to the FarHER 's will, and being made fleſh, Hz [that divine per- 
ſon] is Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; who' was indeed 0R1GINALLY impa/- 
fable, but now made palſible, and has accordingly ſuffer'd for us“ 
[990 not, as CERIxxuus affirmed, flew away and left the u upon 

is approaching ſufferings, as being himſelf ſtill mpαͤble; or (as 
Valentinus afterwards refined upon him) contracted himſelf, that death 
might take place wpon the man; and then communicated of his own 
power to the man, that death might be aboliſhed by him. But on 
either ſcheme, the Gop remained impaſſible, and nothing beſides the 
Man ſuffered for us] /reneus adv. Hereſes. Ed. Paris, p. 798. I 
ſhall only add, that this old Gnoſfic and Cerinthiaz doctrine was in 
effect revived in the fourth, and by the ſecular arm esTABLISHED be- 
fore the cloſe of the fifth century: tho? it met with much oppoſition ; 
firſt from the Eunomians and Apollinarians, and afterwards (tho' in a leſs 
perfect manner) from the Eutychians and MonotHEL1TEs : if that in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech can be called an op POSITION in the /wo laſt; who 
belonged both to the main body of the Athanafians, and having ad- 
mitted with them the notion of tu intelligent ſubſtances in Chriſt, 
i. e. having admitted the FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE of Cerinthiani/m, 
did, like men in vain fruggling with their chain, proteſt againſt ſome 
of its conſequences, See EUTYCHIANS, CERINTHIANS, . 
and Ix AR RAT to compar'd. 

MonoTox1'a, or Mono'towy, Lat. /ub/?. Lmonotonie, Fr. pwororona, 
of g, fingle, and Toros, Gr. tone] the quality of having but one tone, 
uniformity of ſound, want of variety in cadence, a want of inflection 
or variation of voice, or pronunciation, where a long ſeries of words 
are delivered with one unvaried tone. The repetition of the ſame 
rhimes within four lines of each other, as tireſome to the ear through 
their monotonies. Pope. 


*% $4 
MON 

MoxoTRr1'cL.yPH CMοοντνοιννο , of wo | 
triglyph] the ſpace of; one triglyph "Das 5 det, Gr, 2 
lumns. o pllatters or 00 

Mons, a city of the Auſtrian Neth . 
of ee 26 miles S. W. of "<p capital of the Province 

ONSIEUR, Fr. a title uſed by them ſpeak: 

ſame as our Sir; alſo a term of 8 > i I * equals, the 

Monxsoo'x, Jabſt. [ monſon, mongon, Fr.] monies” 
winds in the Indian or Eaſtern ſea; that js, wings th bl 
the year one way, and the other half on the op 5 low one half 
theſe points and times of ſhifting are different, in the Af em "2nd 
the ocean; for in ſome places the wing is conſtant 9 Parts of 
one way, than three months more the contrary way, a 17 months 
year. The monſoons and trade-winds are conſtant Is (ng Fs ul th 
to the thirtieth degree of latitude, all around the 100 N 
e 2 fall ras of thoſe bounds. Ray, 800, and ſeldop 

ons Veneris [with anatomiſts] the upper 

Mo'nsTER [monſtre, Fr. — Che An Polen 
the production of a living thing, degenerating from they ro th, or 
diſpoſition of parts in the ſpecies it belongs to; as ” - erand uſu 
many or too few members ; or ſome of them are e its 


It ought to be determined whether mon/ters be really dig : 
: Cites, 


Pertodies] 


Locke, 2. Something horrible for deformity, wi | 
chief. Women will all turn monfeers. 8 ” oe 
To Mo'nsTeR, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put out of the com 


mon order of things. Obſolete. 


4 | | 
Shakeſpeare. o hear my nothing; 05 


Mo'NSTRANT, adj. Fr. [monſtrans, Lat.] ſhewing or declarin M 
MonsTx1 FEROUS, adj. [monſtrifer, of monſtrum, a 1 8 4 M 
Fero, Lat. to bear] bringing forth or producing monſter, © ; Dis 
Po Doss ra right, adj. [monſtrificabilis, Lat.] very lunge, mon Me 
us. ; Soo Mo 
MonsTro'sxTY, or MonsTRuo'siTyY [of monfru, Morfr which 
is more analogous] monſtrouſneſs, the ſtate of being out of the a5 4 their | 
mon order of the univerſe. This is the mon/rugfity in love, tha he Mo 
will is infinite, but the execution confined. Shakeſpeare, ; ; left ſti 
* Mo'nsTRrOvUs, adj. | monſtreux, Fr. monſtrucſo, It. monſtreſa, Sp. of Mo, 
monſiroſus, Lat.] 1. Deviating from the courſe of nature, 5 and co 
monſirons productions. Locke, 2. Strange, wonderful, prodigious of Va 
generally with ſome degree of diſlike. O mo/trows! but one hall. | Moy 
penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of ſack, Satzen, the no 
3. Exceſſive, irregular, enormous. No mer/irous height, or breadth, | Edinbur 
or length appear. Pope. 4. Shocking, hateful. An invention given Mon 
2 by the Spaniards to ſave the monſtrous ſcorn their nation received, 2 5 - 
acon. . 
Mol xs rx Oous, adv. exceedingly, very much. There reſding a Atlantic 
fair cloud in the bottom, and a monſtrous thick oil on the top, Ja. 1 
con. 

Mo'nsTROUSLY, adu. [of monſtrous] 1. In 2 manner out of the ; ae 
common order of nature, ſhockingly, terribly. 2. To a great and Oc. rail 
enormous degree, prodigiouſly, exceſſively. | * — 

Mo'NsTROUsNEss [of monfirous] 1. Prodigiouſnels, the ſtete of be. | bg 
ing beyond the ordinary courſe of nature. 2. Enormity, irregular. | med 18 
nature or behaviour. W ; 

MonxTa'upon, a city of France, in the province of Guienne, and Brien 1 

; les north of RP 
hoy. of Quercy, ſituated on the river Agout, 18 miles no dd, 

oulouſe. 8 

Mo'nTanT, /ubft. Fr. 1. A term uſed in fencing. 2: (in French — 
heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as we mean by the moon in her increaſe, 1 "ey 
when ſhe always faces to the right of the eſcutcheon. M | 

; : ho added the 00D L 

Mo'nTaxisTs, followers of Montanus their leader, uo 2 of mind a; 
prophet, and had his propheteſſes. bad amaze 

MonTEze1a'sco [of Montefiaſcone, in Italy] a fich fort of 1 nod, whic 

Mod r Pagnel [in military affairs] is an eminence choſen out of ne aſt forth f 
reach of the cannon ſhot of the beſieged place, where r, 0 5 does in ſon 
rioſity poſt themſelves to behold an attack, and the manner © a ſege, Moo'py 
without being expoſed to danger. : e fullen. Ey 

MoxTe'ro, /ub/. Sp. a ſort of cap uſed by hunter, horſem [tellectual ; 
ſeamen. His hat was like a helmet or Spaniſh a acon. 5 Moov [r 

Moxrz'r, MonTerTH, or MoxrEITRH [from the inventor 5 n mond, Ger, 
a ſcollopped baſon to cool and waſh glaſſes in. ; condary play 

ew things produce new words, and thus Ca” ſemidiamete 
Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. 10 by the [the zodiac i1 

Mo'nTFERRAT, the name of a dutchy in It) 10 N ealt, by lake the ſu 
lordſhip of Verceil on the north, by the Alexandrine on a 1 moon is the 
the territories of Genoa on the ſouth, and by the country # — 

e moon 


the weſt, Subject to the king of Sardinia. e, in Wales, fitv- 


goddeſs hun 


MonTco'MERY, the capital of Montgomeryſlur e mem- | : 
a on the river Severn, 177 miles from London. It ſends on 15 =o in co 
r to parliament. by the bo n. 

MonTGo'MERYSHIRE, a county of north N hoop — Nins 0 0 t 
© go , : Ti, erec 
ſhires of Merioneth and Denbigh on the no ne aſt, an by another The M S g 


and Cardigan on the ſouth, by Shropſhire ont 


The Moox 


part of Merionithſhire on the weſt. It ſends one mem t. Du. monaht, , 
. | anad, Su. maent, e Moox 
MonTH [monað, or mon, Sax. moan, Lat.] a ſpace © The 
. "I Port. menſis, at. ar Moog 
Ger. mois, Fr. meſe, It. mes, Sp. mex, the twelfth part 9 4 The Col 
. ba g n E 7 . ol ur 
time meaſured either by the ſun or moo 78 days, in 1 ich the mo r Or or, as 


called a ſolar month ; alſo the ſpace of a 
nearly compleats her courſe, called a lunar mont * 
Aſtronomical Mourn, or Synodical MonTH, - fin 
art of a year, or che time the ſun takes up 4 1 
the ſigns of the zodiac, commonly reckone to 
hours and a half. 25 equal nu 
Calendar MonTH, a month not containing an ed 
but ſuch as are ſet down in the almanac. | 
Civil Mox rn, a month ſuited to the 
nations. : PT: 
Philoſophical Mox rn [with chemiſts] 15 7 
Lunar Synodical MonTH, is the ſpace 0 
junctions of the moon with the ſun. 
Lunar Periodical MonTH, the ſpace 
makes her round through the zodiac. 


unleſs ſhe be 


mber of day 85 


i moon 
of time wherein the 


| FF % Mon ru, is the ſpace from de ft time of her rn allt. Moon. fi is « caſe becauſe the tail fin is ſha« 
| ing the new moon ike a half-moon, by which, is odd truſted ſh is ſuf-+ 
nee, after the neu moon, to her firſt appearing keen ITT ene ny THe YN he is ſuf 
wing. oO, MonTa of Illumination [with aſtrono- 00'NLEss [of moon] not illuminated by the moon. One 220011 
gar ape — — ad hours, in which the moon is to be night. Dryden. A word of the like etymology with loveleſs. 82 
mers] noche three days, in which it is darkened by the ſun, being LovBLess. 
ſeen; t Moo'niicnr, /ub/?. [of mon and light] the light afforded by the 
33 terial, or Mon ru Medical, alſo conſiſts of 26 days 12 moon. Departed from them by moonlight. Hooker. 


hours. „ or MownTu of Progreſſion [with aſtonomers Shake/peare. 
7 98 1. e. the {| —5 of (wi between one Moos E ED, ſubſi. [meniſpermum, Lat.] the moonſeed hath a roſa- 


and a half. brio in a circular order : the pointal, which is divided into three parts 
* = 1 or MoxruH Periodical [with aſtronomers] at the top, becomes the fruit or berry in which is included p67 flat 
, To ſpace of the moon's courſe from any point of the zodiac to the ſeed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the appearance of the moon, 
* again, conſiſting of 27 days, 7 hours and 45 minutes. 23 Miller. 

Mon ru [in hieroglyphics] was repreſented by a palm - tree, ſending Moo NSHINE, ſubſ?. [of moon and ine] 1. The luſtre of the moon. 
forth a branch every new moon. ; I by the moonfrine to the windows went. Dryden. 2. [In burleſque] 

Mo'nTaLY, adj. [of month] 1. Continuing a month, performed a month. I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſbines lag of a brother. 
in a month, 2. Een every month. | Shakeſpeare. ; po” 

Mo'vTHLY, adv. [of month] once in a month. If the one may Moo'xsHIxE, or Moo NSHINY, adj. enlightened by the moon. Both 
very well monthly, the other may as well even daily be iterated. ſeem corrupted from moon/oining. A fair moorſhine night. Clarendon, 
Hooker. I went to ſee them in a moonſoiny night. Addiſon. 
| Moxrn's-M1nD, fubf. longing deſire. You have a month's-mind Moons rom E, /ub/t. a ſort of ſtone. Ainſworth, 
| to them. Shakeſpeare. ; Moox-worT {of oon and awort] an herb, called ſtation- flower or 
MonTi'Genous [montigena, Lat.] born in the mountains. | honeſty, 

Mon r-jork [with military men] is a banner; ſo mont eye St, Moo x RD, adj. [of moon] formed like the horned moon. Milton. 

| Dis, is as much as to ſay, the banner of St. Denis. 5 Moo'nsTRuck, affected by the moon, lunatic, And moonftruck 
MonTI'vacanT [montivagus, Lat.] wandring on the mountains, madneſs. Milton, | 

Movror's, Fr. [in horſemanſhip] a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, Moon-Txe'FolL, Jurf [medicago, Lat.] a plant. The moon-trefoil 
| which Italian riding-maſters mount their horſes from, without putting hath a papilionaceous flower, which becomes a plain orbiculated fruit, 
their foot in the ſtirrup. | ſhaped like an half moon. Miller. t 


Moxrots, Fr. [with horſemen] the poiſe or reſt of the foot on the Moo'ty, adj. [of noon] lunated, having a creſcent for the ſtandard 
left ſtirrup. | that reſembles the moon. His moony troops. J. Philips. | 
MoxTegLLI'eR, a city of France, in the provence of Languedoc, Mook, /ub/t. [more, Fr. moro, It. and Sp. maurus, Lat.] 1. A ne- 


and country of Niſme, ſituated on the little river Ley, 50 miles N. E. gro, a black, a moor, a native of Mauritania in Africa. 2. [Moon, 

of Narbonne. | | ax. moer, Du. modder, Teut. clay] a bog, a fen, a tract of low and 
MonTRo's, a town of Scotland in the ſhire of Angus, ſituated at watry grounds. She kept ſheep on the moor. Careav. 

the mouth of the river Eſk, on the German ocean, 46 miles N. E. of Moo'x- coc [of moor and cock] the male of the moor hen. 


Edinburgh. Moo'x-HEN [of moor and hen] a water fowl that feeds in moors and 
Mon rac'88, /f. an under gunner, an afliſtant to a gunner, engi- fenny grounds, without web feet, the female of a moor-cock or heath- 
neer, or fire-maſter. cock, : 
MoxTszra'r, one of the ſmalleſt of the Caribbee iſlands, in the To Mook à Ship a Proviſo [a ſea term] is to have an anchor in the 
Atlantic ocean, in America, zo miles S. W. of Antegua ; ſubject to river, and a hawſer on ſhore; in this caſe, they ſay, the ſhip is moored 
the Engliſh. with her hed aſhore, | | 
Mo'nunentT, Fr. [monimento, It. and Port. monumento, Sp. of monu- To Moos, verb af. [morer, Fr. a ſea phraſe] to faſten by anchors 
| nentum, Lat.] 1. A memorial for after ages, either a pillar, ſtatue, or otherwiſe. And in mid ocean left them moor d at land. Dryden. 
| &c. raiſed in memory of ſome famous perſon or action. 2. A tomb, To Mook, verb neut. to lay out the anchors ſo, as is moſt convenient 
| cenotaph, ſomething erected in memory of the dead. for the ſafe and ſecure riding of the ſhip, to be fixed, to be ſtation'd. 


erected in that city, in memory of the terrible fire which conſu- Pope. | 


| It has an 1n8cR1PT10N on its pedeſtal, worthy of every free and athwart a river, and another on the other fide right againſt it. 
| Britor's peruſal. To Mook along/t [a ſea phraſe] is to have an anchor in the river 
Moxums'nTAL, adj. 1. Preſerving memory, memorial. The and a hawſer on ſhore. _ | 
deſtruction of the earth was the moſt monumental proof that could haye To Mook gaarter Shot [a ſea phraſe] is to moor quartering between 
been given. Woodward, 2. Belonging to a tomb, raiſed in honour crofs and alongſt. 
of the dead. And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſpeare. Moon for Eaft, Weſt, &c. [a ſea phraſe] is when they obſerve 
| Mood [mode, Fr. modus, Fr 1. Diſpoſition, humour, temper, ſtate which way, and upon what point of the compaſs the ſea is moſt like 
of mind as affected by any paſſion. In a melancholy mood. Knolles. endanger the ſhip, and there lay out an anchor. 
dad amazed mood. Spenſer. 2. Anger, rage, heat of mind, from Moo's18H, adj. [of moor; maurus, Lat.] pertaining to the Moors, 
nod, which in Gothic ſignifies habitual temper. In their a they or inhabitants of Mauritania; alſo fenny, watery. Ihe inundation of 
cat forth ſtones. Hooker. 3. [In grammar] the change a verb under- the freſh and ſalt waters, and ooriſb earth exaggerated upon them. 
toes in ſome languages. Hale. 


Moo'py, adi. [of mood] 1. Angry, being out of humour, dog Moon LAN D [of And ſh, watery ground, bog, fen. 
hen, Every peevith, aeg malcocotent Rowe 2, Maaß in, In the mented ere 10 


ſtellectual; from mod, which in Saxon ſignifies the mind. Moon's-HREAD [with chemiſts] a copper cap, made in the form of a 


| Moon [mona, mena, Sax. maane, Dan. moane, Su. maen, Du. head, to be ſet over the chimney of a reverberatory furnace; alſo the 
e! mand, Ger. mens, Goth. mah, Perſ. pwn, Gr.] 1. One of the ten ſe- head of a ftill, having a pipe 4 noſe to let the raiſed ſpirit run down 
cndary planets, being the earth's ſatellite or attendant, being only 10 into the receiver. > 
lemidiameters of the earth removed from it, which traverſes through Moo Rs TO, /ub/t. a ſpecies of granite. Great rocks of moorſtone. 
30 ed _ 2. 17 le and eee f but does not over- Waodward. 9 
e the ſun in leſs than 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. The Mo'oR v, adj. [of moor] fenny, marſhy, watery. As when thic 
oy wo is the changing luminary of the night called by poets Cynthia miſts ariſe hes I __ Fairfax. 8 7 * 
: # * Diana hath her name from maiſten, which is the property Moos, an American beaſt, as large as an ox, very ſlow footed, 
eu + er, being by nature cold and moiſt, and is feigned to be a and having a head like a buck, the biggeſt of the ſpecies of deer. 
= p = s huntreſs. Peacham. 2. A month. 3. [In fortification] it To Moor, verb act. [from moxian, mot and gemox, Sax. meeting 
| ed in compoſition to denote a figure reſembling a creſcent; as, a together, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from mot, Fr. a word, mote, 
the | 10 od The moon was an ancient idol of ngland, and wor- Su.] to plead a mock cauſe, to ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, 
not . ** Britons in the form of a beautiful maid, having her as Was commonly done in the inns of court at appointed times. 
other The 3 , and two ears ſtanding out. . | Moor, or Moor Caſe or Point [from the verb] an exerciſe or ar- 
ment. The ee in her decrement] is in her waining. guing of caſes, performed by young ſtadents in law at times appointed, 
onaht, The Sis in _ detriment] 1s in her eclipſe. ; the better to enable them to practice; a point or caſe diſputable, ſuch 
82 Th "a 2 er cope is when ſhe is at full. as may afford a proper topic for diſputation. Who would require ano- 
; yea, The Co rag ncreſſant, is the ſame as in her increment, . ther to make an argument on a moot point, who underſtands nothing of 
moon nt or or, as Sn - on 1 0 —_— oper, der ar- our laws? Locke. 
„as ; bu two metals re t © 
wwellth — ho be in her detriment, and then ſable is 3 3 8 hand! work RE e e ens mers 
I Rn teen: 1 a always borne in coat armour, either in. RO of obs Moors, or Surveyor of the Moors, an officer who is 
1ays 10 mbal of reaſing; but never in the full. An increaſing moon is choſen by the bench, to chooſe the moot men for the inns of chancery. 
"* nobility and increaſe, called ll 4. Moo'r-MEn, or Moo'TERs, ſtudents of the law, wh 
: | 00N-BEAM f and 3 of 1 oa EN; , | Nas s W O argue moot 
xf days ter the moon —— rs TOY. licht. On the caſes. BA 
os a 0. a Mor [moppa, Sax. and Wel. moppa, Lat.] 1. An utenſil for waſhing 
.rtcult fon, "Bags * (of moon and calf, mondkalb, Ger.] 1. A falſe _ and 3 of a houſe; it is made * of cloth or — 
Mvence of the 1. 3 Per 1 to be produced by the wool fixed to a long handle. 2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock. Joln- 
Jays: of. Shak hes. 1 pen Wer 7 225 be the ſiege of this mon- Ao A wry mouth made in contempt. Shakeſpeare. | 
wo C Deja on 2. A dolt or ſtupi w. The ſotted mooncalf To Mes: _ act. [how the _ 8 rub with $i mop. 
5 5 To Mor 2 ow, verb neut. | prob. of mompelen, Du. the mumps; 
e mom 1 moon and eye] 1, That can ſee -better by night mock. Johnſon] to make wry —— at a perſon, in contempt. Map- 
1 aring eyes effected by the revolutions of the moon. ping and mowing. Shakeſpeare. 
Moon. Ves, a A. + aromas moonblind. Ainſworth, | To Mor, verb neut. [of this word I cannot find a probable etymo- 
L OO — whe imperfection in horſes, © logy. Johnſon] to abt or behave ſtupidly or ſottiſhly, to be ſtupid, to 
No, 63. : . be drowſy, to be in a conſtant day dream, to be ſpiritleſs and inatten- 


__ 9B © tive, 


Mooxrichr, agj, enlightened by the moon. Our moonlight revels, 


conjunction of the moon with the ſun, an another; being ſomewhat ceous flower, conſiſting of ſeveral ſmall leaves, placed round the em- 


The MonumenT of London, a noble pillar, of the Corinthian order The famous Ararat where Noah's ark firſt oer d. Arbuthnot and 


| med the greateſt part of it, in 1666, and near the place where it To Mook a Croſs Ja ſea phraſe] is to lay out one anchor on one ſide 


* 


MOR 
vive, to be ſtupid and delirious. Demoniac phrenſy, moping melan- 
choly. Milton. | . | 
o Mork, verb a. to make or render ſpiritleſs, to deprive of na- 
tural faculties or powers. A lou - ſpirited moped creature. Locke. - 
+ Mo'es-eYED, af blind of one eye. Ainſworth. * | 
Mo'eyzT,. or Mo'rsy, /«/t. [perhaps from mop. Johnſon] 'a pup- 
| on made of rags, as a mop is made a fondling name for a girl. Dry- 


Mo'evs, /ub/. Ia cant word from mope] a drone, a dreamer. I'm 
grown a mere mopus. Swift, 

' Mo'ra ¶ in old records] a mooriſh or boggy 
Mor a Muſfja is old records] a watery or 
Mo'rar, aq. 

the conduct of human life, with regard to the practice of men towards 

each other, as it is virtuous or criminal, good or bad. In moral ac- 
tions divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of reaſon to guide man's 
life. Hooker. 2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard to virtue and 
vice. 3. Popular, ſuch as is known and admitted in the general bu- 
fineſs of life. A -wral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to the 

2 part of the particulars which are contained under the univerſal 

ubject. Watts, ä \ 

Mok Al., ſub/t. [morale, Lat.] 1. Morality, practice or doctrine of 
the duties of life : This is rather a French than Engliſh ſenſe. Their 
moral and ceconomy.. Prior. 2. The application of a fable to the 
lives and actions of men, in order to form their morals, the doctrine 
inculcated by a fiction. The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 

being the ground-work of his inſtruction: This being formed, he con- 
trives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the moral. Dry- 
den. © Whoſe moral mock'd our labour to divine. Table of Ces. 

To Mor AL, verb act. [from the adj.] to make moral reflections, 
40 moraliſe. Shakeſpeare. | : | 

Mon Al. Actions, are ſuch as render a rational or free agent or 
evil, and ſo of conſequence, rewardable or puniſhable, becauſe he doth 

them. 8 
Mox Al. Agency. All agency ſuppoſes a ſelf moving power, or 

power of ang - This 2 of alin, when — Fr with a 

conſciouſneſs of moral good and ill, is moral agency; when deſtitute 

of that conſciouſneſs, as in brutes and infants, it is what we call p · 

taneity. But freedom is common to both. Every action, ſays 

Dr. Clarke, every motion ariſing from the /e/f-mowing principle is e/- 

ſentially free. —In children the ſame phyſical li 4 always is from the 
very beginning; and in proportion as they increaſe in age and in ca- 
pacity of judging, they grow continually in degree, not more free, 

ut more moral agents.” Remarks won @ Philoſophical Enquiry, &c. 
p. 28. See WiLL, Vol irion, and NecessiTY, and Moral Dz- 
TERMINATION, Compared. | 

Moa Al. Attributes, in Gop, are his neſs, juſtice, veracity, 
fidelity, and the like ; ſo called in contradiflin&ion to his omnipotence, 
omniſcience, immenſity, eternity, and the like, which are called his 
natural attributes. See Mok AlL Certainty, and ATTRIBUTES Incom- 
municable. | | 
Mon Al. Certainty, is a very flrong probability, in contradiction to a 
mathematical demonſtration. We have found it with a mora/ certainty 
the ſeat of the Moſaical abyſs. Burnet's Theory. 


ground. 
moor. 


But moral certainty, when applied to the divine conduct, ſuppoſes 


ſomething more than a high degree of probability. For tho' God is free 
in all his actions, yet, as Dr. Clarke well obſerves, © Infinite know- 
ledge, power, and goodneſs in conjunction, may (notwithſtanding the 
moſt perfect freedom and choice) act with altogether as duch cEr- 
TAINTY and UNALTERABLE STEDDINESS, as even the nece/ity of fate 
can be ſuppoſed to do. We may therefore as CERTAINLY and 1NFAL- 
L1BLY rely upon the ral, as upon the natural attributes of God; it 
being as «abſolutely im paſſible for him to act contrary to the one, as to 
diveſt himſelf of the other; and as much a contradiction to ſuppoſe 
Him choo/ing to do any thing inconſiſtent with his juſtice, goodneb and 
- - trath, as to ſuppoſe him diveſted of infinity, -power, or exiſtence. The 


one is contrary to the 1MMEDIATE and ABSOLUTE NECESSITY of his - 


nature; the other to the UNALTERABLE RECTITOUDE' of his will.” DE- 
MONSTRAT1ON of the Being and Attributes of God, See Moral D- 
TERMINATION, Neceſ/ary Ca usk, and CIiRCUMINCESS10N, compared. 
Moa AlL Inpaſſibility, is what is otherwiſe called a very great and al- 


moſt inſuperable difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical or natural 


impoſſibility. _ | 
. A man entirely free from all 2 of body, and diſorder of mind, 
judges it unreaſonable for him to hurt or deſtroy himſelf, and being 
under no temptation or external violence, he cannot poibly act con- 
trary to his judgment : not becauſe he wants a NATURAL Or PHYSICAL 
PowER fo to do; but becauſe it is abſurd, and miſchievous and Mo- 
RALLY IMPOSS1BLE—that with a perfect knowledge of what is beſt, 
and without any temptation to evil, his will ſhould pxTERMINE ir- 
SELF to chooſe to act fooliſhly and unreafonably,” Remarks upon a 
Philoſophical Enquiry, &c. p. 17, 18. See Moral DeTERMINATION. 
Moa Al Influence, and moral determination, as well as moral neceſ- 
ſity, ſuppoſe indeed that a being acts in conſequence of motives pro- 
os'd; be not by a phyſical connexion, as in the <veights and bal- 
xce : the ballance being, by a phyſical neceſſity, ſubjected to the 
force of weights ; whereas a free agent, from the nature of the thing, 
- muſt be poſſeſt of a /e//-movirg principle, and though acting in conſe- 
quence of the motive propos'd, muſt have a natural power of acting 
otherwiſe. See Meral DEzTErRMINAT1ION, Nxczssiry, and Volt» 
TION, com . | | 
Mor au Neceſſity. ©* By moral neceſſity, ſays Dr. Clarke, conſiſtent 
writers never mean any thing more than to expreſs, in a fgurative man- 
ner, the RRTAIx Tx of ſuch an event, as may in reaſon be fully de- 
ded upon; tho' literally, and in philoſophical ftrickne/5 of truth, there 
— neceſſity at all of the event. Clare. See NeczssITY, and Mo- 
RAL Certainty, compared. | 
Moral Obligation, is that kind of obligation which is founded in 
morality, founded in the apparent fitneſs and reaſon of things; and as 
ſuch it is contradiſtinguiſhed from poſitive inſtitutions : the former binds 
per ſe, the latter only in conſequence of a command. 
- MoRaL Philoſophy, or that which is otherwiſe. called ethics; is a 
ſcience that teaches the direction and forming our manners; explaing 
the nature and reaſon of aftionp, and ſhews how we may acquire that 


| Happineſs which is agreeable to human nature, As ſuch it is contradiſtin- 


8 


Feigen from natural philoſophy, which coonſidert; 


r. andiS p. [morale, It. moralis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 


which waters drain from higher grounds, and have no deſcent to carry 


oak hb ox 
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MOR 


ings ; but with no reference to 
upon that, our happineſs or miſery, 
ſenſual enjoyment ; nor yet in the knowledge of » 
remains that efbics, or MORAL PHILOgopuy, mt 6 things; 
treaſure ; and that it is the fruit and reward of v elk us to thi 
Cs _ in 25 2 with Notes, iu run. Table 
ORAL Senſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern | 
good, virtuous, &c. in actions, m6 etch 1 Perceive What is 
Mo'rats, Jubſt. without a ſingular [morale, Fr and! ; 
Lat.] the practice of the duties of life, behaviour with” moral, 
others, As corrupt in their morals, as vice could make 0 * 
„Mo narisr [moralifte, Fr.] one well verſed in mo 105 em. Huth. 
tiſer of it; one who teaches morality, or the duties of lie 0 a Pra. 
vice given by a t moraliſl. Addiſon. ue. The a. 
Mok AL IT v net and moralite, Fr. moralits, It PRE, 
of moralitas, Lat. or moral 8 1. Is a confo i: orally h. 
alterable obligations which reſult from the nature of oy n. 


the ſeveral relations in which we ſtand, whether to 8 hon, and 
the doctrine of te 


moral condug, any "aw of 
„% Harringss not be,; 


The morality of an action is founded in the freed punilnen. 
by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, having al dll 
and requiſite to the performance of an action, either to pen = | 


High as their trumpets tune his lyre he (rung, 
Aud with his — 2 he — his ſong. Priy 
To Mo'ratize, verb neut. to ſpeak or write on moral ſubjects : 
Mo'saLIzE LEE moralize] he who moralizes. i 
Mon AL Lx, adv. [of moral] 1. In the moral or ethical ſenſ. By 
5 morally ſo called, bonum honeſtum, ought chiefly to be ug. 
er South. 2. According to the rules of virtue, To take away 
rewards and puniſhments, is only pleaſing to a man who reſolves not 
to live morally. Dryden. 3. Popularly, according to the common 
occurrences of life, according to the common judgmentof things, It 
is morally impoſſible for an hypocrite to keep himle!f long upon his 
guard. L*Efirange. See Mon AL Impeoſſibility. 
Mora'ss [ moralz, Dan. moeraſch, Du. moral, Ger. moras, Su. 
marais, Fr.] a marſh, a bog, a moor, fen, or low moiſt ground, to 


them off. 

Mona“ Tux, Lat. [in law] fignifies as much as hedemurs upon the 
point, by reaſon the party here goes not forward; but rels or abides 
upon the judgment of the court, who take time to deliderate, argue 
and adviſe thereupon. 

Moa BID, adj. [morbidus, Lat.] diſeaſed, being in a fate contrary 
to health ; it is more properly uſed of an unſound conſtitution, or ſuch 
as is inclinable to diſeaſes, than of one actually under a diſemper. 
Though every human conſtitution is morbid, yet are therediſcaſes con- 
fiſtent with the common functions of life, Arbuthnet. 

Mozn1D [in painting] a term uſed of very fat fleſh very ſtrongly 


expreſſed. | 
'k or Mo'sB1DNEss, fulneſs of morbid matter, diſeaked- 


MoxrB1'piTY, 
neſs, unſoundneſs of conſtitution. dag l 
Monk ric, or MorB1'FICAL, aj. [ morbifieus, of nei, „ 
Facio, Lat. to make, aorbifigue, — cauſing diſeaſes. The air een 
ſo malicious in this morbzfical conſpiracy. Harvey. Evacuaton 0 
morbific matter. Arbuthnot. ; called the 
MorBr'LLi, Lat. [with phyſicians] certain red _ They are 
meaſles, which proceed from an infeQion in the bl Ck 1 bes 
attended both with a cough and feaver, and conſtitute # 1 _ 
dregs or relics (if not well guarded againſt) are general © 
than the diſeaſe itfelf. See MzasLss. | diſeaſe, unhealthy- 
 MorBo'ss, aj. [morboſus, Lat.] proceeding roma” 
All preternatural and morleſe tumors. Kay. . obſolete, Tht 
0RBO'SITY, u. [morboſſes, Lat. diſeaſed ſtate ; ; 
caſual impediments or morbofities in individuals. 2 "ty, 
Moa BULENT {morbulentus, Lat.] full of diſea Si the Romans, 
Mo x Bus Comitialis, Lat. the epilepſy, thus nam 5 
becauſe when, at any of their public aſſemblies, Fifolved the co. 
with this diſtemper, they immediately broke up, i 
mitia or court. See EPiLEPsY. R 
Mozsvus [in medicine] a diſtemper of diſeaſe. 
Mon zus Gallicus, Lat. the French pox. 
Mok nus Regius, Lat. the jaundice. 
Mozxzus Vernaculus, Lat. (the endemical — 
diſeaſe which affects a great many perſons in the reigns 
cauſe of it being peculiar to the country where 1 fl in 
ting fevers to thoſe who inhabit marſhy 1 Holland, 
of the Weſt Indies and Ireland; the ſc | 


dient, ob 
Mon!“ 
|  Mo'ri 
Nee. / 
Maid 
having hi 
dee Maid 
Moxrsc 
that whicl 
the Moori 
Mok 1sc 

2 Mooriſh 
ments, pre 
a man, 
bees, & 0. 


as inteſm 
ſeveral hen 
urvy in * 
EnDgMiCaL or Expemial, and EIN. 
Mos Bus Firgineus, Lat. the green nt. 
Morba'crious, adj. [mordacis, gen. of merdax, N 
ing, apt to bite. Hacith, It. of we 
- Morpa'ctry, . [ mordiciti, Fr. mot mn 4 openeid 
from mordax, Lat.] biting or corrod = * penetraun 
body by ſympathy, and not by merdacity and VI 
Mon DEN T, adj. [mordens, Lat.] biting. 
Mo'spicanT, Fr. [mordican, OTH, < 
acrid, That) che ge. quality of 
ingredient. Boyle. ho 
"Mo - rio [of mordicant] the act of biting 
dication of the orifices. Bacon. 1 O 
Mon E, adj. [mene, or mane, Sax, mehr, Ger. 1. 
great, meere, Dan, mer, Su, meer, Du. 


Lat.] biting» gruß e 


_— 
Lat: wo bi) ed 6! 


or corroding: * 
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nen. Exodus. 2. 


ang | degree. Feeling more and more in 
greater . g more and mo 
— 2 4 3 The particle that forms the 


; Happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 
; 3 — 3 ittle did I think I ld ever have buſi- 
4 this kind on my hands more. Tatler. 4. Longer, yet conti- 
—_ ich the negative particle. Caſſius is 20 more. Shakeſpeare. 
« 22 * of comparative from ſome or much} 1. 

a greater degree. Perhaps ſome exam ples where 
n adverb, with the before, ſhould be put under the 
As much or more of the active virtue than the 1 
Greater thing, other thing. They who ſo ſtate a queſ- 
but ſeparate the parts of it. Locke. 3. Second time, 


url. or des, 5 — — The more part adviſed 
the 


Moa, 
himſelf the w 


ſubſtantive. 
Drydm. 2. 
tion, do NO more 
longer time. It i 


: verb or ſubſtantive. The dove returned not again to him any more. 
d Geneſis. ; 3 
I, the antient Peloponneſus, a provence of European I ur 

: "Ho being a peninſula, — by the gulphs of Lepanto and En- 
i Lis, which ſeparate it from Achaia or Livadia, on the north; by the 
gean Sea, or Archipelago, on the eaſt ; and by the Mediterranean, 

? on the ſouth and weſt ; being about 180 miles long, and 130 broad. 
: Moze't, or Petty Moz#'L [ felanum, Lat. with herbaliſts] 1. The 
. herb garden night-ſhade. The morel is a plant of which there are 
4 | rea ſpecies. One fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a 


long, waving, of a darkiſh white colour and ſtringy; its ſtalk, 
an bY full of 5 riſes to the height of a foot and a half, divided 
into ſeveral branches, with alternate leaves: The flowers proceed 
from the branches, a little below the leaves; they grow from five to 
about eight in a branch: each flower is white, of a ſingle leaf, cut in 

form of a baſin. When the flower ſheds, there ſucceeds a ſpherical 
| fruit pretty hard; at firſt green like an olive, than black, full of a 
linpid juice, and a great number of ſeeds. There is a fort of more/ 
that have a red fruit, and likewiſe another that have a yellow fruit. 
Trevoux. 2. A kind of cherry. Morel is a black cherry, fit for the 
conſervatory, before it be thorough ripe, but it is better eaten raw. 
| Mortimer, | | ; 
Mo'zzLand, ſubf. [monland, mon, a mountain, and land, Sax.] 
| a mountainous or hilly country. | | 
Moxzo'vsr, adv. [of more and over ; mene and opar, Sax.] be- 
yond-what has been mentioned, over and above, likewiſe, beſides, 
| Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned. P/a/ms. 
| Mo'zss, or Ma'ukxes, N. C. high and open places; in other coun- 
| tries, it is uſed for low and boggy grounds. See Moos. 
| Mo'xes, Mox1'sco, or Mor&1s [with painters or carvers] an an- 
tique fort of work ſo called, becauſe after the manner of the Moors, 
| conſiſting of ſeveral pieces, in which there is no perfect figure ; but a 
wild reſemblance or repreſentation of men, birds, beaſts, and trees, 
| &c. intermixt and jumbled together, DE 
Mo'xzTon-HamsTED, a market town of Devonſhire, 179 miles 
| from London. | ; | | 
Mo'xcace; ſee MoxTGace, It is pronounced as if written 
nongage. | A; 

Mo'xcLay, /ubft. a deadly weapon. ve 7 iy 
Mo'r1a, Lat. Cp, Gr.] the goddeſs of folly. 
Mona, Lat. a defect of judgment or underſtanding, proceeding 
| from lack of imagination and memory, folly. | 
4 — 8 Lat. a morion, a ſort of ſteel- cap or head- piece formerly 
in uſe. a | 
Moz1'Ggrovus. [merigerus, from morem and gero, Lat. to obey] obe- 
dient, obſequious. 
 Mokr1'LLE, the ſmalleſt and moſt delicate kind of muſhroom. 
Mo! RIO, /ub/t. Fr. a caſque, a helmet, armour for the head, head- 
piece. Raleigh. | | 


having his head gaily trimmed, who dances with the morris- dancers. 
dee Maid Marian, : 
| Mox15co, ub. [moriſco, Sp.] a morris-dance, much the ſame with 
that which the Greeks called pyrrhica; alſo a dancer of the morris, or 
tie Mooriſh dance. | 
= Moxisco, or Mor 15x, a ſort of painting, carving, &c. done after 
{2 Mooriſh manner, conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque pieces and comparti- 
ments, promiſcouſly intermingled, not containing any perfect gure 
4 . or other animal; but a wild reſemblance of 8, birds, 
Uees, 5 
| Mo'nEK IN prob. from mort, Fr, dead; with hunters] a wild-beaſt, 
25 by ſickneſs or Manes. 
| Mo'zLArx, a port town of France, in the province of Bri 
* N. E. of Brel. 5 : 2 8 8 
Morin, or Mo'xTTIne [of mors, Lat. or mort, Fr.] the wool 
[nfo he fin of 2 dead ep Ko ths 
Mo au, Ca woe, of pwogou, Gr.] a bug-bear, hob-goblin, falſe 
error, raw head and bloody bones, à thing to affright children with. 
| Monx, or Mo'RninG [manne, or monxen, Sax. morgen, Teut. 
morgen, Du. and Ger. morgon, Su. our morning ſeems rather to come 
in marn. Fobnſon] the fore-part of the day, from the firſt appear- 
Taker light, to the end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe. 
[54.3 not uſed but by the poets. The cock, that is the trumpet to 
| 1 morn. Shakeſpeare. A morning's draught of ſack, Tathr. 
0RNING, See Morn, | 
* RNING-GOwn,ſubft, a looſe gown worn before one is formerly 
met any in rich morning-gouwns. Addiſon. | 
% e ahh. the planet Venus, when ſhe ſhines in the 
ono eco, che capital of a kingdom name ic: 
200 miles . W. of Fox. VVV 
cocks, a ſort of American ftrawberies, 


fall cn [of nere, f. ge, fooliſh, ad 5e. Gr. diſcourſe) 


Moc 00 v | [popinoyia, of 5 $I 
| gwpo; and /., Gr.] fooliſh talking. 
adj. [ mereſu: Lat.] dogged, croſs, peeviſh | 
. 3 N A 


uantity. Let more work be laid upon | 


is doubtful whether more, in ſome caſes, be an ad- 


| Maid Mo'rion, or Maid Ma'xR Io, a boy dreſſed in a girl's habit, 


MOR 


Moxo'sELY, adv. of ae doggedly, eroſaly, peeviſhly, ſourly. 
More/ely poſitive in 15 age. 4 the 5 — | , of 
_ MORO SENEsSs, or Mono sv 2 moroſe or morofitas, Lat.) ſour- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, averſeneſs to either pleaſe or be pleaſed. The le- 


vity of one, and the morg/ity of another. Clarendon. Abate ſome de- 


grees of pride and moroſene/s. Watts, 

Mo'ryeTH, a borough-town of N 8 on the Wenſbec, 
291 miles from London. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Car- 
lille, and ſends two members to parliament. | 


A  Morenza, low Lat. [with 13 a kind of motphew or 


white ſpecks in the ſkin, which 
Pierce ſo deep as /euce does. 

Bruno ſays, it is a /pecies of leproſy, and differs from it, as the ſeat 
of the one is in the yIESsH, the other in the sk IN. 

Mo'xrHREus [ ſo called, becauſe, by the command of his lord, he 
repreſented Ta; HD, 3. e. the countenances and ſhapes of men] the 
god of dreams, who had the power of taking upon him all manner of 
lhapes. | | 


rs from /euce, in that it does not 


Mo“ arHEw (prob. of mort, dead, and feuille, Fr. a leaf, on account 
of the likeneſs of the colour, aorphee, Fr. morphea, o. Lat. mor- 


Fa, It.] a ſort of ſmall tawny ſpots by the face. 


Mo's&1s, or Mo RIS Dance, ſub. [or a dance al moriſeo, Mooriſh 


dance, or after the manner of the Moors; a dance brought into Eng- 


land by the Spaniards] 1. A dance, the performers of which are clad 


in white waiſtcoats, or ſhirts and caps, having their legs adorned with 
bells, which make a heavy jingling, as they leap or dance, and 
ſwords or ſtaves are claſhed. It was learned by the Moors, and was 
probably a kind of pyrrhic or military dance. 2. Nine mens morrice; 
a ſort of play with nine holes in the ground. The nine mens morrice is 


filled up with mud. Shakeſpeare. 


Mo's&1s-DanceR [of morris and dance] one who dances à la mo- 
reſco, the Mooriſh dance. | 

Mo'xrow, or To Mo'tRow [to mongen, or mop1xen, Sax. mor- 
gen, Dan. morgon, Su. morghen, Du. and Ger. 'I he original mean- 


Ing of morrow ſeems to have been mornirg, which being often refer- 


to on the preceding day, was underitood in time to ſignify the 
whole next day following. Johnſon] 1. The day following the preſent. 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Exod. 2. To morrow [this 
is an idiom of the ſame kind, ſuppoſing morrow to mean originally 
morning; as to night, to day. Jobnſon] on the day after this current 
day. his ſeems improper, as a ſubſtantive. 3. To morrow is ſome- 
times, I think improperly, uſed as a noun. Johnſen. To morrow is 
the time, Spefator. | | 
Monsz, a ſea-horſe, an amphibious animal, living ſometimes on 
land ; he is in fize about the bigneſs of an ox, but in ſhape rather re- 
ſembles that of a lion ; his ſkin twice as thick as a bull's hide ; his 


hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal ; his teeth are as large as an elephant's, 


like them in form, and as good ivory ; arid train oil is made of his 
paunch, That which is commonly called a ſea-horſe is properly 
called a morſe, and makes not out that ſhape. Brown. 
Mo'xs EIL [morceau, Fr. morſellum, low Lat.] 1. A ſmall piece, a 
bite, a mouthful, a piece fit for the mouth. 2, A piece, a meal. 3. 
A ſmall quantity. Improper of the mor/e/s of native and pure 30. 
he had ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boyle. 
* Lat. medicines to be chewed in the mouth, as lozen- 
» We 
we MK Fr. . Lat. bite] a bite, or biting. OE | 
Mo'zsvs Diaboli, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb devil's-bite or de- 


Monsus Diaboli, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the outer ends of the tubæ 
fallopianæ, (i. e. thoſe next to the ovaria) becauſe their edges there 
1 jagged and torn. See FaLLor IAN tubes, and BoeRHaave 

econom. animal. Ed. Londin. x NERIS tabulis illuftrat. 

Mons us Gallinæ, Lat, [with botaniſts] the herb hen-bite, hen-bit, 
or chickweed. . | 

Moksvs Rane [i. e. the bite of a frog] the leſſer water-lily. 


vil's-bit. 


Mon r, Fr. [of mors, Lat. death or deceaſe, morgt, Iſland.] a 


great quantity; not in elegant aſe. As he has got a mort of gold or 
money. 

MozT [with hunters] a certain tune blown with a horn, at the 
death of the game. | 
 Mo'rTaise, Fr. [in blazonry, or as our carpenters call it, mort;/c] is 
a on piece of wood, with a ſquare hole through it, which is pro- 
perly the mortiſe, being to faſten another piece into it. See Mos - 
TISE ; though mortaiſe is moſt analogous. 

Mon rar, adj. Sp. [mortel, Fr. mirtale, It. of mortalis, Lat.] 1. 
Deadly, of a killing quality, procuring death. The mertaleft poiſons. 
Bacon, 2. Subject to death, doomed ſometime to die. This mortal 
muſt put on immortality. Corinthians. 3. Bringing death. In the 
natal or the mortal hour. Pope. 4. Human, pertaining to man. 
Out of all mortal power to prevent. South. 5. Extreme, violent; this 
m_ is not . = a gong fright. Dryden. 

O'RTAL, - 1. Man, human creature. Warn poor mortalͤ left 
behind. Tickel. 2. This is often uſed in ludicrous aeg I can 
behold no morta now. Prior. 

Monk ra'LITY [mortalite, Fr. mortalita, Sp. mortalidad, It. of mor- 
talitas, Lat.] 1. Death. I beg mortality, rather than life preſerved 
with infamy. Shakeſpeare. 2. Subjection to death, ſtate of a being 
ſubject to death, liableneſs to die. 3. Power of deſtruction. 4. Fre- 
quency of death, A time of great mortality. Graunt. 5. Human na- 
ture. Mortality cannot bear it often, Dryden. | 

Bill; of Mos rartr r, the weekly bills compiled by the pariſh clerks 
about London; giving an account of the number of perſons which 
die of each diſeaſe ; and alſo of thoſe who are born every week. 

Mo'xTALLY, adv. [of mortal] 1. Irrecoverable, deadly, to death. 
2 wounded. Dryden. 2. Extremely, to extremity. Adrian 
mortally envied poets. Dryden. | 
\ Mo'xTar [ mortier, Fr. mortajo, It. moſitro, Sp morttiro, Port. 
morter, Du. moerſel, Ger. mirtarium, Lat.] a ſtrong veſſel to pound 
things in with a peſtle. | 

ORTAR, or MoRTar Piece [with gunners] a thick, ſhort fort of 
cannon, having a very large bore, mounted on a very low, Car- 
iage, with wooden wheels of one intire piece, for throwing of bompe, 
carcaſſes, Sc. N 5 | 

Clem 


[= 
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Coborn MoxraAks, fire made of hammered iron, of four inches 
diameter at the bore, in length ten inches and a half, in the chace 
nine inches; being fixed upon a piece of oak twenty inches in length, 
ten and half in breadth, and betwixt three or four in thickneſs; they 
ſtand fi xt to forty-five degrees of elevation, and throw hand- granades 
as all other hand -· mortars do. , 

Firelock Mog r ARS, are fixed in a ſtock, with a lock like a firelock, 
and ſwing between two arches of iron, with holes anſ wering to one 


another. Theſe ſtand upon a plank of wood, and are portable by _ 


one man, from one place to another, 

Hand MorTaRs, are alſo of ſeveral ſorts; as, 

Tinkers MoxTaRs, which are fixed at the end of a ſtaff about four 
feet and a half long, and the'other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick in 
the ground, while a ſoldier keeps it in an elevation with one hand, 
and fires it with the other. 

Land Mok r ARS [in gunnery] are of different ſorts ; the moſt com- 
mon are 10, 13, 14, and 15 inches diameter. They are mounted on 
a very thick plank, but have no wheels, but upon a march are laid 
upon a block carriage. See Plate VIII. Fig. 3. 

Mo'x AR, or Mon TER [mortter, Du. morrier, Fr.] lime, ſand, c. 
mixed up together with water, for a cement in building. 

Mon ran [in architecture] is a preparation of lime and ſand mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and uſed by maſons and brick- 
layers in building of walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that 
the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as to prick the hands when 
rubbed, yet not earthy, ſo as to foul the water it is waſhed in, He 
alſo finds fault with maſons and bricklayers, as committing a great 
error in letting their lime ſlacken and cool, before they make up their 
mortar, and alſo in letting their mortar cool and die before they uſe 
it; therefore he adviſes, that if you expect your work to be well done, 
and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, and but little at a 
time, that the mortar may not lie long before it be uſed. 

MorTaR10 LUM [with — 


Ws. | 

Mo'rTGace, ſub. [of mort, Fr. of mors, Lat. death, and gage, Fr. 
a pledge] 1. A dead pledge, a thing put into the hands of a credi- 
tor, an obligation whereby land, tenement or moveable of the debtor's 
are pawned or bound over to the creditor for money or other effects 
borrowed, peremptorily to be the creditors for ever, if the money be 
not paid at the day agreed on. 2. The ſtate of being pledged. The 
— is given in mortgage only. Bacon. | 

To Mo'xTGace, verb act. [of mort, Fr. of mortuus, or mors, Lat. 
and gager, Fr.] to pawn or pledge lands or tenements, to make over 
to a creditor as ſecurity. To mortgage their beſt manors. Arbuthnor. 

MorTcacte” [of mortgage] the party to whom any thing is mort- 
gaged or pawned. | | 

1 AGER [of mortgage] the party who has pawned or mort- 
es (mon F laga, Sax. ] a murderer or manſlayer. | 

Mok rr EROS [mortifer, of mors, death, and fero, Lat. to *. 
of a deadly nature, of a death bringing quality, deſtructive. An 
ariſe from ſo dead, ſo mor/iferous a ſtate. Hammond. 

Mor T1F1Ca'T1ON, Fr, [mortificazion:, It. of mortificati, Lat.] 1. The 
ſtate of corrupting, or looſing the vital qualities, gangrene. 2. De- 
ſtruction of active qualities. Impediment to union or reſtitution, 
which is called »0-tification. Bacon. 3. The act of ſubduing the 
body by, hardſhips and wacerations. Improper for ſuch as practiſe 
mortifications. Arbuthnot. 4. Trouble and vexation which falls upon 
a man, when diſappointed or croſſed. We had the mortification to 
Joſe the fight of Munich. Azdi/or. 5. [With chemiſts] the alteration 
of the outward forms in metals, minerals, &c, 6. [In theology] 
the act of ſubduing or bringing under the fleſh by abſtinence and 

raver ; humiliation, ſubje&ſon of the paſſions. e mortification of 
our luſts. Ti/loifen. 7. [With ſurgeons] loſs of life in any part or 
meuiber of the body. | | 
Io Mo'rriry, verb a8. [mrtifier, Fr. mortificar, Sp. mortificare, 
Tt. and Lat.] 1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 2. To deſtroy active 
powers or eſſential qualities. Quickſilver is mortified with turpentine 
or ſpittle. Bacon. 3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. Morrzfy thy 
learned pride. Prior. 4. To macerate or harraſs the body to com- 

liance with the mind. We mortiſ ourſelves with fiſh. Brown. 5. 
Ito humble, to depreſs, to vex. Controuled by a nod, mortified by a 
frown. Addiſon. ns 

To Mo'xTIr v, verb neut. 1. To gangrene, to corrupt, to keep 
meat till it ſtinks, or is tender. Try it with capon laid abroad, to 
ſee whether it will ortiſʒ and become tender ſooner. Bacon. 2. To 
be ſubdued, to die away. 53 

To MoxTiry [with chemiſts] is to change the outward form or 
ſhape of the mixt body. _ wa ws 

o MorTiry acid Spirits, verb act. [with chemiſts) is to mix 
them with ſuch things as deſtroy their ſtrength, or hinder” their ope- 
ration. . N A . +. 2 * 14 3 | - af + 
To Moxrir r, verb act. [with divines] is to ſubdue or conquer the 
luſts or paſſions. | e e 


To Mo'R TISsE, or 


To Mo'x Trois, werb. act. [with carpenters] 


1. To cut with a mortiſe, to faſten one piece of timber into another, 


or fix the tenon of one piece of wood into a hole or mortiſe of an- 
other. 2. It ſeems in the following paſſage improperly uſed. The 
7 half was joined by great braſs nails mortiſad with lead. Ar- 
ZButbhnot. | | rd . * 
Mo'x TIE, ſubſp. [mortaiſe, mortoiſe, Fr.] a hole made in one piece 
of wood, to receive the tenon of another piece, and thereby form a 
joint. 8 4 S agate, 
* the ' wool that is taken from the ſkin of a, dead 


 *'Mo'rTMain, ſubſt. [of norte and main, i. e: dead hand] an alien- 


ation or making over of lands and tenements to any gild, corporation, 


or fraternity and their ſueceſſors, biſhops, parſons, vicars, c, which 
may not be done without the king's licence; ſuch a ſtate f poſſeſſion 
as makes it unalienable : whence it is ſaid to be in a dead band, in a 


. af - * 


hand that cannot ſhift away the property. 
Morra, Jubſt. [of mort and 1] dead pay, 


» 
& I 


payment not made. 


Tue ſevere puniſhing of mwpays and Keeping back of ſoldiers wages. 
Bacon — 4 


the ſocket wherein a tooth 


80 Mos r, ac). ſaperl. of more — _ part, number ® 


2. In n degree,  - 


'n 


* 


Mos 


Mo'eTxress, - . [mortier de ſupe/ſe. 

* kinds ba be pee 
ORTNE', Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies bo 

a lion that has alben — — teeth, ner cite % ple, 

of calling it Sora dead, may be, chat having neither to ul th 

claws, it is in a dead ſtate, having no weapons to get 3 tech, of 

nor a tongue to turn the meat in its mouth, which 15 Kut. bb pre 

a beaſt of prey. te of lech 

Mo'avuARx, ſubſe. [mortuaire, Fr. mortuarium, Lat 
by a man at his death to his pariſh church, for the 11, 
perſonal tythes and offerings not duly paid in his a 
Gifts left by a man at his death to the lord of the "4 
anciently were paid in beaſts, but by a ſtatute made "a mori 
of king Henry VIII. there is a certain rate ſet for ky te z1f Year 
them in money ; but theſe mortuaries are not Payable b * Fer o 
ticular places, ur n One py. 

Caput Moa r, or Caput Mon ruvuu [with chemif; 
earthy ſubſtance that remains of any mixed body, ; 
* drawn out by diſtillation or otherwiſe. 

o RUM, Lat. 1. A mulberry. 2. [With occuli 
ling underthe eyelids. WW dite a fa Ong, 

Mo'z us, Lat. [with botaniſts) a mulberry. tree. 

Mosaic, adj. belonging to Moſes. 

Mosaic, or Masa'ic Work [or rather muſaich work; f | 
as ſome ſay, from the mu/za of the Greeks, which were ad 
out and inſide with it, and from whom Pliny ſays they ge = 
is a curious work wrought with ſtones of divers colour pb 
metals, into the ſhape of knots, flowers, and other thi 1 
nicety of art, that they ſeem to be all but one ſtone 2 2 1 
work of nature; or, as it is deſcribed by others, a kan 7 


* 
* 
1 


3 
Skinner) Aſh N - 
Abit geg 


J the on 
ter 22 ad 


ſmall pebbles, cockles, and ſhells of divers colours h 
with pieces of glaſs figured at pleaſure; an — N- | hay 
and duration; but of moſt uſe in pavements and flooring. Wu : Ahle. 
Mosc har EL, ſubſt. The moſcbatel hath a flower confiin . | eaſe pecu 
leaf, from whoſe cup ariſes the pointal, fixt like a nail, i ak | mother, fe 
of the flower, which becomes a ſoft ſucculent berry, in wichar | 6. A fam 
tained many flat ſeeds. Miller. | | go eated to r 
Moschzrro [in the Weſt. Indies] a ſtinging guat, vey tik. other. 
ſome there. 5 creting on 
Mo' scon, the capital of the province of the fame name in Rua, hüte ſubf 
ſituated on the river Moſcowa, 360 miles S. E. of Peterury, [Pf difilled 
Mosx, or MosqQue {a corruption of the Arabic nord ntl, i.e, © Young g 
place of worſhip] Turkiſh churches or temples, They are ſquare ing for 
ſtructures, generally built of ſtone, like large halls, withiles paler | Morag, 
and domes, and ate adorned on the inſide with compartment and ppem cultiy 
pieces of Arabeſque work: before the chief pate there is a ſquare . 
court paved with .yhite marble, and low galleries round it, whoſe 3 Le af, 
roof is ſupported by marble pillars ; in theſe there is always a pool on . 
one fide, with ſeveral cocks, from which the Turks waſh themſelves | Morazr 
before they go into the moſque. In each moſque there is a great Io whicl 
number of lamps; and between theſe hang many cryſtal nag, Mor: 
oſtriches eggs, and other curioſities. I he women are not allowed to Enn 
enter the moſque, but ſtay in the porches without; nor is it layfulto | * na 
enter the moſques with ſhoes or ſtockings on. About every moſque 7 1 Enn 
there are fix high towers called minarets, each of which has three tle | * Pearl 
open galleries, one above another; whence, infead of a bell, the WOO 
people are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for that pur Ranches, w] 
Nery other r 


„ | | 
boca | [poox®:, Gr.] a fort of perfune called muk. vet 

USK, | 

Moscnoca'r10n, Lat. [of yooy®-, muſk, and vague, Cr. aul 1 
nutmeg, an Indian ſpice. | 

Mos, a beaſt in New. England 1 2 feet high, the bocy ® by z. 
a bull's, the neck like a ſtap's, the legs ſhort, the tail longer tha 3 


buck's, and the tips of the horns 12 feet aſunder. 5 Wito three par 
Moss [meoy, E mos, Du. moos, Ger. mzels, Su. = ; ul in the kin 
muſco, It. muſpo, Port. muſeus, Lat.] a little plant of the eee 55 Ecome angul 
or a kind of down that adheres to the trunks and branches 0 55 0'THER 

eſpecially aſpens, cedars, fir-trees, oaks, &c. allo ufen 70 2 2 Formed ; alt 
ſprings, c. Tho' 7 was formerly ſuppoſed io be only Fes lant {MOTHER C/ 
ence produced from the earth or trees, yet it i no leſs a 19 1 * lo rnhza he 
than thoſe of greater magnitude, having roots, oeh teig, din. relation of: 
cannot be propagated from ſeeds by an) art. eee, and 10 THERIN, 
guiſh it into many ſpecies : it chiefly flouriſhes nr of d GC Haag pare 


in the winter ſeaſon, and is many times ver) {1 trees, an 
The only remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down pelt © 15 the ſpring 
plow up the ground between&hoſe left remain ne. - ſcrape off tie 
in moiſt weather, you ſhopld, with an iron inſtrument, Ter 

moſs; Miller, © . 


ing the cuſto1 
uch on Mid 
ar, 


a 0THERLEs: 
We, deltitute « 
Children, w 
Maus, being 
25. 


1 A rolling done gathers no Mos. | 
Lat. Saxum volutum non obducitur muſco. Er. ich moſs. An 0k 

To Moss, verb act. from the noun] to cover *. 
whoſe boughs were mo/7'd with age. Shateſiealt te of being moſh, 

Mo'ssixEss [of 905 abet of moſs, or fl | 
Mofſineſs of trees. Bacon. | 

oss Troopers, a ſort of robbers in Scotland. £ 

Mo'sses, plur. [of meſs] moriſh or bogg) P being full of mok, 

Moss v [of nh, ; meofig, Sax.) havi's' or d, Dan. i Du, 


meiſt, — Su.] — of 3 

quantity. Mei forts of berries. 1 hnor- 
Mo'sT1c L painters] a round ſtick, abou 
they reſt their hand on when at vork. for the moſt part, 
sTLY, adv. [of moſt; na he, 3 ma 
greateſt part. Totally or gt efaced. ett; Du. mel, Dan] ; 
Mort! . {mere, 3x. mail, Goth. m Myft certain) 1 2 
The particle noting the ſuperlative degfee, % influence the 
: 5558 That which will nal in 


ta yard long, bin 
for be 


age. eo BYE | 3 8 ae 5 
Mosr ris. © a kind of ſubſtantive, * 
cation, ſin or plural] 
is plural. % of the churches they 
greateſt value, In this ſenſe it'is ſingular. 


MOT 
The greateſt degree, the greateſt 


Bacon. 


afic books] a little mark at the end of each 


| has, L. Eftrange. 3- 
— * months at the m/. 
MosTAA, It. Lin hat note the next line begins. 


reell, L. [with grammarians] is a vowel following the 
of moſt and what] for the moſt part. Obſo- 


letter y. | 
Mo'srWRAT, fab. lbang but ſeldom abſolute, maſtaubat con- 


lete. Thoſe promi 
dltionate. Hammond. 


Mora“ riox, fubft. the * An aſſembly or meeting, 2 


a, Sax. a meetin . | 


A ſmall particle of matter, any thing proverbially ſmall, an atom. 


| The little motes in the ſun. Bacon. 


r. Obſolete. 
. 4 cuſtomary ſervice or payment at the court of the lord 


of the manor. 
MoTEe'TT1, 
fic made uſe of among t 
much art and ingenuity. 


as cantatas in common. : 
8 mod, or moda, Sax. motter, Du. and Ger. matt, Su. ] a fort 


of ſmall winged fly, which eats clothes and hangings. As a garment 
that is moth-eaten. Fob. 
gr wet — Sax. moder, Dan. and Su. moeder, Du. and 
1. Ger. mutter, H. Ger. modder, Goth. mader, Perſ. mere, Fr. madre, 
It. and Sp. may, Port. mater, Lat.] 1. A: woman that has borne chil- 
W ren. Correlative to ſon or daughter. Every mother's ſon. Shake- 
| ſprare, 2. That which has 8 any thing. Their mother coun- 
try. Arbuthnot. 3. That which has preceded as to time; as, 2 220 
ther church to chapels. 4. That which requires reverence and obe- 
J dence, The good of mother church, as well as that of civil ſociety. 
lit. 5. The hyſteric paſſion, ſo called as being imagined a diſ- 
Leaſe peculiar to women. This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the 
| mother, foraſmuch as many were troubled with mother fits. Graunt. 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old woman, or to a woman dedi- 
Fcated to religious auſterities. 7. Mother in law; à huſband's or wife's 
mother. 8. [(moeder, Du. from nodder, mud] a thick ſubſtance con- 
Wcreting on liquors, the lees or ſcum concreted, a ſort of mouldy or 
White ſubſtance on ſtale liquors. It will caſt up a mother, as the mot her, 
wof diſtilled waters. Bacon. 9. Ny properly modder, monde, Du.] 
young girl. Now wholly obſolete, except in provincial language. 
WA ing for a mother, a bow for a boy. Tufer. : 
Morne, adj. had at the birth, native, born with one. Each of 
them calivated | his mother tongue. Dryden. 8 
Diffivence is the MoTuzs of ſafety. - | | 
Fr. La defiance eſt la mere de ſureti. It. La diffdenza 2 la madre della 
urta, ' | 
| MoTazr Tongue, is the language of our native country, and in the 
te of which we are trained up from our infancy. : 
| To Mornkx, verb neut. To gather concretion or mouldineſs. 
| Mo'TheRED, part. adj. [of mother] concreted, moulded. They 
int their naked limbs with other d oil, Dryden. ; 
MoTazr of Pearl, the ſhell which contains the pearl fiſh, that in 
[hich pearls are generated. A ſort of coarſe pearl made of onyx, 
pmetimes of mother of pearl. Hakewill. | 
| MoTuer of Thyme [ /erpyllum, Lat.] an herb. It hath trailing 
inches, which are not ſo woody and hard as thoſe of thyme, but in 
pery other reſpe& is the ſame. YR 
EMoTHER of Wine, Beer, &c. [moeder, lees] the concretion, moul- 
neſs, or dregs of wine, beer, &c, See the 8th ſenſe of Mo- 
1ER. 
Morukk-wokr ee Lat.] an herb. The flower of the mo- 
-wort conſiſts of one laf, and is of a lip kind, whoſe e is 
uch umbricated, and much longer than the under one, which is cut 
o three 8 from the flower- cup ariſes the pointal, fixed like a 
ul in the hinder part of the flower, attended by four embrios, which 
come angular ſeeds, Miller. | 
tMo'THER {with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in that part where the child 
We formed ; allo the womb itſelf. See cth ſenſe of Mor hER. 
Mornex Churches, are ſuch as have founded or erected others. 
Mo'rnEN Hoop [of mother; mo ðenhod, Sax.] the ſtate, character 
F relation of a mother. 
| Mo'THERING, a cuſtom till retained in many places of England, 
| yg parents on Midlent Sunday; and it ſeems to be called mo- 
Ning, from the reſpect paid in old time to the mother church. It 
n che cuſtom for people, in old popiſh times, to viſit their mother- 
urch on Midlent-Sunday, and to make their offerings at the high 
ar, 


| court of judicature 3 


or MoTz'TTo [in muſic books] a ſort of church mu- 
he Roman Catholics, and 1s compoſed with 
It is much of the ſame kind in divine malic, 


! 0 THERLESS [of mother ; moSop-leap, Sax.) having no mother 
pe, delticute of a mother, orphan of a mother. I might ſhew you 

children, whom the rigour of your juſtice would make complete 
In being already motherle/s, M. aller's ſpeech to the houſe of com- 


Merz Lin Ess [of motherly ; mo'Ser and xelicnerye, Sax. - 
ly affection, 2 8 
oy THERLY, aq. of mother and /ike] 1, Belonging to a mother, ſuit- 
w a mother. Childlike obedience to her that hath more than mo- 
Power. Hooker, 2. Tenderly, affectionately, gravely, ſoberly. 
* THERLY, adv. in manner of a mother. Donne. 

6 THERY [of mother; of moðen, Sax. ] concreted, feculent, dreg- 

110 "0g a white ſubſtance on it by reaſon of age; as liquors. 

e u MULLEIN [with herbaliſts; b/all/aria, at.] the herb called 
SPN, long-weed, torch-weed or wool-blade. The leaves of 
2 mullein are placed alternately upon the branches ; the 
flog Þ conliſts of one leaf, which is divided into five ſegments ; 
_ conſiſts of one leaf, which ſpreads open, and is divided 

bed de ſegments. They are produced in long ſpikes, and are 
vous. 3 r many ſmall ſeeks. Miller. 

„ e . . 

ny Gale 2 ] 5 of moths. His horſe hipp'd with an 
beine J. Fr. [more, It, of motio, Lat.] 1. The act of moving or 
Ius ow, the action of a natural a which moves or 25 it. 
1 ane ing the body, port, gait. Virtue with colours 

voten grac d. Walleg, 3. Change of poſture, action. 


attractions of the motory muſcles. 


MOV 
Watching the #197245 of her patron's eye, Dryden. 4. An inclination; 
tendency of the mind, thought. Let a good man obey every good mo- 
tion rifing in his heart. South. 5. Propoſal made, overture. Your 
father and my uncle have made motions. S haleſpeare. 6. Impulſe com- 
municated. Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by in- 


cubation. Raleigh. 
Proper Mor iox, is a removal out of one proper place into another; 


as, the motion of a wheel in a clock. 


Improper MoTion, is the paſſage of a body out of one common 
lace, as that of a clock when moved in a ſhip. 

Ablolute Mor iox [with philoſophers] is the changing of the ab/o- 
lute place of any body that moves; ſo that the ſwiftneſs of its motion 
will # meaſured by the quantity of the abſolute ſpace, which the mo- 
ving body has run through, compared with the time. 

Simple Moriox, one that is produced from ſome one power. 

Compound MoT10N, is one produced by ſeveral conſpiring powers. 

Relative Mor io [with philoſophers] is a change of the relative 
place of a body that moves. 

Pretty Motion [with hoi ſemen] a term uſed to ſignify the freedom 
of the motion of the fore-legs, when a horſe bends them much upon 


the manage; alſo when a horſe trots right out, and keeps his body 


ſtrait, and his head high, and bends his fore legs handſomely. 

MorT1on of the Apogee [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the zodiac of 
the primum mobile. = 

The Laws of MoTion [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] are, 

1. That every body will continue its ſtate, either of reſt, or motion 
uniformly forward in a right line, unleſs it be made to change that 
ſtate by ſome force impreſſed upon it. 

2. That the change of motion is in proportion to the moving force 
impreſſed; and is always according to the direction of that right line 
in which the force is impreſs'd. 

3. That reaction is always equal and contrary to action; or, which 
is the ſame thing, the mutual actions of two bodies one upon another 
are equal, and directed towards contrary parts; as When one body 
Pee and draws another, tis as much preſſed and drawn by that 

ody, | | 
Animal MoT1on, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, magnitude, 
Sc. of the parts, members, &c. of animals are changed, and is ei- 
ther 

Spontaneous MoTron, or Muſcular MoTion, which is that per- 
or” 2h by means of the muſcles, at the direction or command of the 
will. | 

Natural MoT1on, or Involuntary MoT1on, is that motion that is 
effected without direction or command of the will. N. B. This diſtinc- 
tion is of late much queſtion'd. | 

Diurnal MoT1on, or Primary MoTiox [in aſtronomy] is a motion 
wherewith all the heavenly bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, 


appears to revolve every day round the earth from eaſt to welt, 


Second Mor ion, or Proper MoTion [in aſtronomy] is that whereby 
a planer, ſtar, or the like, advances a certain ſpace every day from 


_ Veſt towards eaſt. 


MoT1ows of an Army, are the ſeveral marches and counter-marches 
which it makes in changing its poſts. SD 

Mo'TioNnL Ess, adj. [of motion] wanting motion, being without mo- 
tion, | | 

MorTi1ve, adj. [motivns, Lat.] 1, Cauſing motion, having mo- 
ment. Shall every motive argument uſed in ſuch kind of conferences 
be made a rule for others. Hooker. 2. Having the power to move or 
change place, having power to paſs foremoſt to motion. For the con- 
veyance of the motive Real from the brain Willtius. 

Mor Iv E, /ubft. [motif, Fr. mtivo, It. and Sp. of motivum, Lat.] 
1. A moving or forcible argument or reaſon, an incitement, that 
which determines the choice. 2. Mover. At every joint and motive 
of her body. Shakeſpeare. X 

Mo'TLEy, or Mo'TLY, adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted from medley, 
perhaps from morhlike, coloured, ſpotted, or variegated like a girden 
moth. Tohnſon] as, a motley colour, mixed, mingled of various co- 
lours. Motley fruit of mongrel ſeed. Swift. | 

Mo“ rox, abt. [moteur, Fr. from moweo, Lat. to move] a mover. 
Receive the impretſions of their motor. Brown. | 

MorTo'r11, wy or MoToxy Nerwes [with anatomiſts] the third 
pair of nerves, ſerving for the motion of the eye. 

Moro x, adj. [motorius, Lat.] giving motion. 
| ay. 

Mo'Tos [poros, Gr.] a piece of old linen tozed like wool, which is 
put into ulcers, and ſtops the flux of blood. | 

Mo'TTo [net. Fr. motto, It. motete, Sp.] a word or ſhort ſentence 
put to an emblem or device, or to an thing written, or to a coat of 
arms in a ſcroll, at the bottom of an eſcutcheon. 

Morro [in heraldry] is ſome ſhort ſentence, either divine or he- 
roic, juſt as the deviſer was diſpoſed ; ſome allude to the name of the 
bearer ; ſome to the bearing, and others to neither. It is generally in 
three or four words, placed in ſome ſcroll or compartment, uſually at 
the bottom of the eſcutcheon; and ſo it is the laſt in blazoning. 

Morus * Lat. [with phyſicians] the periſtakic or quib- 
bling motion of the guts, | 

To Move, verb act. [moveo, Lat. mouvoir, Fr. muovere, It. mover, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſtir any thing, to put out of one place into ano- 
ther, to put in motion. My heart trembleth and is moaved out of its 

lace. Job. 2. To give an impulſe to. The pretext of piety is but 
ike the hand of a clock ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 
wholly by the ſecret novings of carnality within. Decay Piety. 3. 
To propoſe, to recommend. The will may move a review. Bram- 
bail. 4. Toperſuade, to prevail on the mind, to ſtir up, to incline. 
Minds deſirous of revenge were not moved with gold. Knolles. 5. To 
affect, to ſtir e to touch pathetically. To move pity or terror. 
Felton. 6. To provoke, to make angry. They have move! me to 
jealouſy. Deuteronomy, 7. To put into commotion. All the city was 
moved about them. Ruth. 8. To conduct regularly in motion. They 
as they move their ſtarry dance. Milton. 

To Move a Court of Tudicature, is to propoſe a matter to it, in or- 
der to obtain their directions, c. 

To Move, verb neut. 1. To change place or ſituation, to go from 
one place to another. Body itſelf can zowe into it. Locke, 2. To 
walk, to bear the body, He moves - manly gracę. Dryden, 3. 
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To go forward. 4. To chan the poſtare of the body in ceremony. Mov'sxnorx, a market town of Cor 
When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not up nor moved for him, of Mountſbay, 290 miles from London. 
he was full of indignation. Efher. | To Movn, verb act. [from the |, 


wall, fitunted on the well 4, 


| ubſt, 

Mo'veaBLE, adj. [from move; mobile, Fr. and It. moble and movible, a bank, c, to fortify with a mound, f.] to ſecure or defend with 
Sp. of nobilis, Lat.] 1. That may be moved, not fixed, ſuch as may Movnvd [prob. of maen, C. Br. a ſtone, mundia 
be carried from place to place. 2. Changing the time of the year. or of monumentum, Lat. according to Minſhew] a 
The moveable feaſts. Holder.. 3. Varying in time. | fortify or defend, uſually a bank of earth and 8 

Mo'veaBLE Signs [with aſtrologers] are Aries, Cancer, Libra, and fence. Surrounded by a noble od. auer, of ks * rampart gr 
Capricorn, which are ſo called, becaufe they make the changes of the Mound [q. mundus, Lat. the world] a ball or ; * : 
ſeaſons. in ſpring, ſummer, autumn and winter. They are alſo cal- upon it, which kings, Sc. are repreſented with 4 5 1 b 2 cbt 
led cardinal figns. robes, _ it in their left hand, as they do a ſee > eir COronztion 

Move aBLE Feaſts, are thoſe feſtivals, which tho' they happen, or It repreſents the ſovereign majeſty and jariſdiction 1 their fi. 
are celebrated on the ſame day of the week, yet vary in the day of the the roundneſs of the mound, and the enſigning e ings; and by 


u Sax, to defend 
nd thing raiſed 8 


month, as Eaſter, Whitſuntide. &c. | Guillim ſays, is ſignified, that the religion and faith 25 the crojs, 
Mo'veaBLENnEss, or Mos1'tiTY [mobilitas, Lat.] movable, or ca- to be received, and religiouſly embraced throughout +. hd ow 

pacity of being moved, mobility. which high duty is — in his own ſovereign power ls dominioes 

" Mo'veaBLEs, /ub/?. [ſeldom uſed in the fingular ; meubles, Fr.] per- Movunp [of plaiſter of Paris] the quantity of 3009 Ib 

ſonal goods, furniture, diſtinguiſhed from real or immoveable poſſeſ- MounT [non, Lat. mont, Fr. monte, It. p. ry 

fions, as lands or houſes. Surveys rich moveab/es with curious eye. mountain or hill. Jacob offered ſacrifice upon the 19,4 5 4 

Dryden. An artificial hill. 3. A public treaſure, a bank. . al, 2, 
Mo'veaBLy, adv. [of moveable] ſo as it may be moved. Grew, 4. A hill raiſed in a garden, or elſewhere, above the p , | _ 
Mo'veLEss, adj. unmoved, not to be put out of the place. Boyle. reſt of the plot, | evel of the 
Mo'vemexnt | mouvement, Fr. movimento, It. movimiento, Sp.) 1. Movnr [in fortification] a heap of earth having a breaſt 

Motion. 2. Manner of moving, | cover the canon planted upon it. all- work tg 
Movement [with clock makers] thoſe parts of the clock, watch, MovnrT of Pie. a ſtock of money, which in former t. | 

c. which are in motion, and which by that motion carry on the de- raiſed by a contribution of charitable people, and hid u to ms 1 

ſign, or anſwer the end of the inſtrument. occaſions to poor people ruined by the extortion of dem 1 
Mo'vexT, adj. [movens, Lat.] moving. In ſome part mover, To Mount, verb act. [montare, It. monter, Fr. mne $p 11.75 


and in ſome part quieſcent. Grew. | or get up, to riſe on high. 2. To tower, to be bal 
Mo'venrT, Aal. [movens, Lat.] that which moves another. Whe- height. Tho' his excellency mount up to the heavens, J. 3. T 
ther the ſun or earth be the common mowent. Glanvillt. get on horſeback. Cry'd oh, and mounted. Shabjpe,s, ” for 
Mo'ver' [of ove] 1. The perſon or —_— that gives motion. 2. amount] to raiſe in value. Make fair deductions, tes 9 5 t ws 
Something that moves or ſtands not ſtill. 3. A propoſer. mount. Pope. | | K 
Mo'vi xo, pars. aj. [of nove] affeRtive, touching, pathetic, adap- TO Movnr, verb act. 1. To raiſe aloft, to lift on high, No foe) 
ted to move the paſſionsss _ | ing of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to 9; herlelf by. Ray 
- Mo'vixeLy, adv. [of moving] pathetically, in ſuch a manner as to 2. To aſcend, to climb. Shall we mount again the rural throne, 
move the paſſions. | 3 Dryden. 3. To place on horſeback. 4. To embelliſh with ares 
Mover, for MicuT. Obſolete. | ments. | 
To Mov, verb af. [amouldar, Sp. of mouler, Fr.] 1. To caſtor To MovunT the guard [in military affairs] is to do duty and watch 
form in a mould, to ſhape, to model. To mould him platonically to at any particular poſt. | | 
his own idea. Wotton. 2. To knead, to work dough ; as, mw mould To MounT @ breach [in military affairs] is to run up to it, or to 
bread, is to work the maſs or dough with the hands, and to form it attack it. f | 
into loaves, PEE To Mount the Trenches [in military affairs] is to do duty in the 
To MovLp, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to contract concreted mat- trenches. | | 
ter, to gather mould, > | To MovunT a Cannon [in gunnery ] is to ſet it on the carriage, ot 
To MovuLD, verb act. to cover with mould, to corrupt by mould, raiſe its mouth higher, for the more eaſy management in fring i: 
Movro [mogel, Goth. moegel, Su.] a kind of concretion on Mount Egg [with tin miners] a different {lag in the bottom of the 
the top or outſide of things way motionleſs and damp ; now diſco- float, that which remains after tin is melted down and remelted from, 


up io great 


vered by microſcopes to be perfect plants, mouldineſs. the burnt oar; which tho? it is of a tin colour, yet is of an iron nature, 
MouLd, or Molo {molve, Sax. ] 1. Earth, ſoil, ground in which as has been diſcovered by applying a magnet to it. 

any thing grows. 2. Matter of which any thing is made. One Mov'nTain [montagne, Fr. montagna, It. montana, Sp. monte, fon. 

common maſs compoſed the mould of man. Dryden. „ of mons, Lat.] a vaſt bulk or heap of earth, raiſed id a coufderable 


MovLo, or MoLv { molde, Span. moule, Fr. modello, It.] 1. A formor height, a large hill, a vaſt protuberance of the earth, 
frame in which any thing is caſt, the matrix in which any thing is The travelling MounTa1n yields a (illy mouſe. Cres, 
caſt, that in which any thing receives its form, 2. Caſt, form. Fr. La montagne en travail enfante un ſouris. Boileau, Lat, Parts 
Pembroke was a man of another -ou/d and making. Clarendon. 3. riunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus. Hor. Art. Poet. 


The ſature or contexture of the ſkull. Ainſcworth. | : To make a Mountain of a mole-hill 
Mov'LDABLE, ad). [of mould] that may be moudled. Mouldable Lat. Arcem ex cloacd facere. Cc. ; 
and not aue are plebeian notions. Bacon. | To make a great noiſe about ſmall matters; to aggrandne or erg: catched 
_ Mo'ulpeR, abt. [of mould] he who moulds. 5 gerate matters. 1 | Mov 
To Mo'uLDtR, verb neut. [from mould) to be turned to duſt, to MounTain, adj. [montanus, Lat.] found on the mountains, fes the end 
periſh in duſt, to be diminiſhed. Whatſover oulders or is waſhed taining to the mountains, growing on the mountains. Now fer our Mov 
away, is carried down into the lower grounds. Burnet's Theory. mountain ſport. Shakeſpeare. | 2 Gr. ® 1 
To MovuLpER, verb act. [from mould] to turn any thing to duſt, MovnTanEe's [of mountain] 1. One who dwells on the _— | at whic| 
to crumble. Their foundations have been mouldered with age. Ad- a highlander. A tew mountancers may elcape. anti. 2. A 190g 7 Ty 0 
aten. | 5 a free booter, a ruſtic. Milton. N 1 mount, Ek. | by ich a 
Mo'vLDERING, part. adj. [of moulder ; of molde, Sax. earth, &. Mov'nTarner, ſub. [of mountain) a hilloc, a {mall mo 4 f | 5 gh 
but according to Mr. Caſaubon, of jx%, Gr.] falling or crumbling gant, but not in uſe. Her breaſts ſweetly role up like tuo 0 | Dj 5 
into duſt, &c. | in the valley of Tempe. Sidney. 9 Fw 
| Movu'LDivess [of moldy] a ſort of hoarineſs, by reaſon of ſtale- Mov'xTaixnous | montanus, Lat. montagnens, Fr, mot fü : il th 0 
neſs; as bread, Ec. the ſtate of being mouldy. After a mouldine/5, montugſo, Sp.] 1. Having, ar being full of high . F wonders 3 Hl 
rottenneſs, or corrupting. Bacon. | 1 Large as mountains, huge, bulky. e e beg! 4 mountain | dali n 


Mov't.vixcs. 1. [In architecture] are ornaments either of wood riſe. Prior. z. Inhabiting mountains. 1g" 


th 
or ſtone ; projectures beyond the nakedneſs of a wall, column, Sc. people. Bacon. Carne 


no mounta1nOVs, of poin tme 


the aſſemblage of which form corniſhes, & c. 2. Ornamental cavi- Mov'nTAainousness [of mountainous] ſtate of being ulis 5 
ties in wood or ſlone. Hollow mouldings are required in the work full of mountains. Armenia is fo called from the en e 
Moxon. | it. Brerewoed. "oh 11 hath 2 roſe- | ToM 
Mouries [in * are all the prominent parts of a gun or | MovnTain Parſley [oreo/olinum, Lat.) 2 3 placed in! in a ſtro 
mortar- piece, as ſuch ſquare or rounds which ſerve generally for or- ſhaped umbellated flower, conſiſting of ſevete * Gels, which ate ſhake the 
nament ; as the breech mouldings, muzzle mouldings, G. circular order, that becomes a fruit compoſe - I ſometimes caſt 0 To M 


Mov'tDwaRP, st. [mold and peonpan, Sax. ] a mole, a ſmall oval, plain, large, ſtreaked and bordered, 2 | Toll in ti 


animal that throws up the earth. The fichat and the mouldꝛbarp. their cover. The leaves are like pare] alt. | | wn x 
g ] e me 


Walton. | It MovunTainx Roſe [ cbamærbodbdendrum, 25 
Mov'LpY —.— of molpnad, Sax. mucidus, Lat. moife, Fr. muffa- bulous flower, conſiſting of one leaf, ſhaped 2 | 64 ſpe 
to, It. mohe/o, Sp.] hoary with mouldineſs, overgrown with concre-, from whoſe cup ariſes te pointal fixed like a" | ju | fallow, 


tions. That mouldy colour which others contract. Addiſon. of the flower, which afterwards becomes an © > ſeech. 
Mov'LIxEr [in the art of war] a turn-ſtile or wooden croſs which five cells, in which are contained many ver) ver f 
turns upon a ſtake, fixed upright in the ground, commonly ſet up in Mov'x TAN, adj. [mountans, Lat.] riſing on 8 
paſſages; eſpecially near the outworks of fortified places, on the fide mountant. Shakeſpeare. Teal. b 
of the barriers through which people paſs on foot. 5 O95, ne Sr Trans 05 montinbanco, 
\ Mov'tinerT ſin Fochanice] a folter; which being croſſed with two generally mount or get upon a ſtage 
leavers, is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, Wc, and other machines ſelves] 1. A quack doctor or jtinerant 
for raiſing things of great weight, | | | W that mounts a bench in a market, an boa as 
To Movur, or To Movu'LTer, verb neut. [muto, Lat. muer, Fr. and cures. 2. Any boaftful and falſe pretender 4 
mudare. It. muyen, Du.] to ſhed or change the feathers; as birds do, zebanks and ſmatterers in a ſtate. L'Eftrange. abſt.) to cheat dy 
to loſe feathers. ee mY I1 0 Movyrenans, verb ad. [from the i 
"To Movuncn, or To Mavncn, verb act. to eat much. Ain/- pretences or boaſts. Shakeſpeare. bing. Here. Oat 
*vorth, This word is retained in Scotland, and denotes the -obtunded © Mov'nTEnance, /ubf. amount of a t g hey were tuo glu 
action of toothleſs gums on a hard cruſt or any thing eatable. It Mov'vrTER [of mount] one that mounts. | 
ſeems to be a corruption of the French word manger. * ' mibunters. Drayton. pt 
Mov'LTzR, a young duck, | | x7 Mov'vTinG (in heraldry] 
Mov'LToN, South, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the river ſame as rampant does of beaſts of prey. 
Moul, 193 miles from London. Mon rr, t. {montie, Fr.] che n 
©" Mov'nTSORREL, @ market. town of Leiceſterſhire, 104 miles from | 3 
1 Jon. 3 9 : 14 5 : " a 9 
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M O W 
„e Lich horſemen] barnacles, an inſtrument of iron or 
| — fon — joined at one end with a hinge, y 
_ horſe by the noſe, to prevent his ſtruggling, and getting looſe, 
n on, © 
"_ M . T evi hl or, according to Mr. Caſaubon, 
15 Gr, 1. To be ſorrowful. Abraham came to mourn for 
- . 2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. We mourn in 
"= why ours. WE not in blood? Shakeſpeare. 3. To preſerve 
ack, nee of grief. Put on 22 apparel. 2 Samuel. f 
h o Mouxx, verb af. to grieve 2 to lament, to bewail. As if 
J his rival's ill ſucceſs. Aaudiſun. 
. [morne, Fr.] the round end of a ſtaff; the part of 
a lance to which the ſteel part is _ or where it is taken off, Co- 
near the mourne. Sidney. 
yy eng pn; 1, One that mourns, one that grieves. 2. 
One who follows a funeral in black. 3. Something uſed at funerals. 
The nourner eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden. | 4 
Mov'sxeUL, a. (of mourn and full; monnan, to mourn, an 
pull, Sax.] 1. Sorrow al, feeling ſorrow. The mournful fair. Prior, 
2. Having the appearance of forrow. No funeral rites, nor man in 
mournful weeds. Shakeſpeare. 3. Cauſing ſorrow. The treach'rous 
manner of his mournful death. Shakeſpeare. 4. Betokenin ſorrow, 
expreſſive of grief, Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shake - 


| mie, ady. [of mournful] with ſorrow, dolefully, ſor- 
fully. | ; | 5 | 
| r of mournful] 1. Sorrow, grief. 2. Show of 


grief, appearance of ſorrow, ſorrowfulneſs. . 
| © Mov'gninG, part. adj. bewailing, lamenting, grieving. 
Mov'sxine, 50%. [of mourn] 1: Lamentation, ſorrow. The be- 
inning of ſorrows and great mournings. 2 Eſdras. 2. The dreſs of 
orrow. And ev'n, the pavements were with mournings hid. Dryden, 
3. A particular habit worn on the death of ſome relations, Sc. 
Movsnine of che Chine [in horſes] a diſeaſe which cauſes ulcers in 
the liver. | | | 
Mov'sninGLY, adv. [of mourting] with the appearance of ſor- 
rowing. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Movss, irr. p/. Mice [mup, Sax. muys, Du. and L. Ger mausz, 
H. Ger. mus, Su. muſch, Perl. mus, Lat.] the ſmalleſt of all beaſts, 
a little animal that haunts houſes and corn-fields, and is deſtroyed by 
cats. 80 | 
To Movse, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To catch miſe. A 
1 owl.” Shakeſpeare. 2. [I ſuppoſe it means in the following 
paſſage, fly, inſiduous or predatory, rapacious, intereſted. 7ohn/or } 
A whole aſſembly of, meu/ing ſaints, under the maſk of zeal and goo 
nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L Eftrange 
Movse Far, Jubſt. [myoſotis, Lat.] a plant. It hath the whole ap- 
appearance of chickweed ; but the flower is larger, and the fruit, 
ſhaped like an ox's horn, gaping at the, top, and full of ſmall round 
feeds. Miller. | 5 
Mov'sEHUxr [of mouſe and hunt] mouſer, one that hunts mice. 
You have been a -2-4/ehant in your time. Shakeſpeare. | 
| Mov'stnorLs [of mouſe and hole) ſmall hole, ſuch as a mouſe only 
| Can run in and out at. „ | 
pag [of m9e] one that catches miſe, a cat that hunts and 
$ mice." + f 
Movusk rail, an herb. 3 
Mousz-TRAT [of mouſe and trap] a ſnare or gin in which mice are 
catched. | | 
4 8 [in heraldry] as croix mouſſue is a Croſs rounded off at 
the end. 3 
MovTn [mo, or mus, Sax. Mr. Caſaubon thinks it is of u., 
Gr. a word or ſpeech] 1. That aperture in the head of any animal 
at which the food is received, and by which the inſpiration and expi- 
| ration of the air is performed. 2. The opening in general, that at 
which any thing enters, the part of a veſſel by which it is filled and 


Ele- emptied. 3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. It was in every body's 
int 8 mou:h. L'Efirange. 4. A ſpeaker, a rhetorician, the principal ora- 

tor. In burleſque language. Some particular ſtateſman who is the 
It mouth of the ſtreet where % lives. Addiſon. 5. Cry, voice. With 
1 all the months of Rome to ſecond thee, Addiſon. 6. Diſtortion of the 
nders | mouth, wry face. In this ſenſe a perſon is ſaid to make mouths. How 
ginus | making mouths turns to account in Warwickſtire. Addiſon. 7. Down in 

the mouth; dejected, clouded in the countenance. Upon this diſap- 

11s, 0f | pointment they were down in the mouth, L'Eftrange. 3 
we; of MovTa [in geography] the month of a river, &c. the place 
| | Where a river empties itſelf into the ſea, - 
; roſe- To Mourn, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſpeak big, to ſpeak 
d in! m a ſtrong and loud voice, to vociferate. And meuth at Cæſar till [ 
ich are ſhake the ſenate. 4ddi/on. 
caſt 0 To Mourtn, verb a#. 1. To utter with a voice effetedly big, to 

oll in the mouth with tumult. If you month it I had as leive tl 
that Own Crier had ſpoken my lines. Shakeſpeare. 2. To chew, to 4 
{wont in che mouth, to eat. And now. he feaſts mouthing the fleſh of men, 
der pit dba ere. 3. To fieze in the mouth. Firſt auth to be laſt 
-1ed 10 wallow'd. Shakeſpeare. 4. To form by the mouth. The beholder 
oy 15 light imputes the enſuing form to the outhing of the dam. 
rt 4 „ | 

Mov“ruRp, 44. [of mouth] 1. furniſhed with a mouth. Or well 

ale tf | outh'd Booth wich emphaſis proclaims. . Pops. 2. In 8 
e then | ful-mouth'd, or contumelious ; mealy-mouth'd, or baſhful ; a hard. 
e nouthed horſe, a horſe that obeys not the bit. | wn: N 
rene 4 2 FRIEND [of racy and friend] one who outwardly pro- 
are . | Sake oe ſhip without intending it. You knot of mouth-friends. 
« by bun dur v, ſubſt, [muSpull, Sax, ] 1. A bit that may well be put 


the mouth at once, what the mouth contains at once. 3. An 


bots? proverbially ſmall, To take a mouthful of ſweet country air. 


Mou“ ru-nonouR [of honour) civility outward! 
Fong without Fell Aae . FM oy _ 
Mow th adj, bor mouth being without a mouth. 
7 Yoo Monona a loft or place 


«bf. [moye, Sax. a heap. 


peace, ſhould be happy in war. 


| Spenſer. 


MUCGC 
where corn or hay is laid up: hay in ον is hay laid up in a houſe; 
hay in rick is hay heaped up together in a field. . 

ow, /ſ:b/?. [probably corrupted from mouth ; mut, Fr.] wry 
mouth, ditored l 
Scotland. 7 | 5 
To Mow, verb neut. [of mou, Fr. a wry mouth or grimace] to 
make mouths, to diſtort the face Some new mowing with the mouth, 
Aſeham. | | 
To Mow, 7rr. verb act. mown, fret. mowed, irr. part. pafſ. [meo- 
pan, * Sax. maeyen, Du. machen, Ger. Mow, the noun, is pro- 
nounced as mow ; mow, the verb, as mo] to cut down graſs, &c. 
with a ſcythe 2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. He will 
me down all before him. Shakeſpeare. 
To Mow, verb ad. [from the noun] to put up in a mow. 
To Mow, werb neut, to gather the harveſt, Ours is the harveſt 
where the Indians mow. Maller. 
To Mo'wBuRN, verb neut. [of mow and burn] to ferment and 
heat in the mow. Houſe it not green, leſt it mowburn. Mortimer. 
Mo'wer [of mow] one who cuts down graſs or corn with a ſcythe. 
MownTEE” [in old records] an alarm to mount or go with ſpeed 
upon ſome warlike expedition. 
Mo'xa, /ub/t. a ſort of down or Indian graſs, uſed in phyſic. An 
Indian moſs ufed in the cure of the gout, by burning it on the part 
aggrieved. Temple. | | | | | 
OYENEAau” [in fortification] a ſmall, flat baſtion, commonly 
placed in the middle of a curtain, where the baſtions at the extre- 
mities are not well defended from the ſmall ſhot by reaſon of their 
diſtance. 


MoyLt, /abP. 1. a mule, an animal generated between the horſe 


and aſs. 2. [With gardeners] a graft or cyon. 

Mor 1s, a ſort of high heeled ſhoes. 

Mr. is an abbreviation of maſter. 

Mrs. is an abbreviation of rel. 

MS. is uſed as an abbreviation for manmſcript; and 

MS S. for manu{cripts, the plural. 

Moch, adj. [mycker, Su. mucho, Sp.] large in quantity, many in 
number, long in time. Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out. Deuter- 
onomy. | | 
* ady. 1. In great degree, by far. Thou art much mightier 
than we. Genet. 2. To a certain degree. The more he charged 
them, ſo nuch the more a great deal they publiſhed it. Sz, Mark. 
3. To a great degree. He is not like to be much followed. Baker. 
4. Oftep, or long. As much recorded and as often ſung. Granville. 
5. Nearly. All left the world much as they found it. Temple. 

Mock, /ub/t. 1. A great quantity, a great deal, multitude in num- 


ber, abundance in quantity, not little. They have much of the poetry 


of Mxcenas, but little of his liberality, Dryden. 2. More chan 
enough, a heavy ſervice or burthen. Thou think'ſt it ue to tread 
the 00ze. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. There 
remained not ſo much as one. Exodus. 4. Any uncommon thing, 
ſomething ſtrange, It was uch that one that was ſo great a lover of 
Bacon. 5. To make much of ; to 
treat with regard, to fondle, to pamper. And gladly make much of 
the entertainment which ſhe allotted. Sidney. | 

Moc at one, of equal value, of equal influence. Then prayers 


are vain as curſes, nuch at one. Dryden. | 
Mucha uu, Lat. [in pharmacy] the infuſion of roſcs by itſelf, or 


the infuſion boiled up to a ſyrup. ' 
Mvu'cuwnar, adv. [of much and what) nearly. This Latin will 
be muchwhat the ſame with a ſoleciſm. Atterbury. 
Mvu'cutL, ach. for mickxLE or MUckLE [mycel, Sax.] much. 
Mvu'cip, at. [mucidus, Lat. moife, Fr. mucre. Fehnſon] hoary, 
mls mouldy, ſlimy. 
_ Mv'cipxsss [of ucid] muſtineſs, ſlimineſs. 
 Mvu'ciLace, Fr. [of mucus, Lat.] a ſlimy body with moiſture ſuf- 
ficient to hold it together, a viſcous extraction or juice, made of roots, 


Se. Alſo a thick pituitous matter, coagulated with the urine in the 


gravel and dy ſuria. | 

Mvuc1La'cinous, adj. [muc/agineux, Fr. of mucilage, Eng.] full of 
ſlime, viſcous, ſoft with ſome degree of tenacity. Not mucilaginous 
but reſinous gums. Grew, 3 

MouciLacinovs Glands [with anatomiſts] glandules or kernels pla- 
ced on the ſkin, lying immediately over the joints, the uſe of which is 
to ſeparate a kind of im matter, which makes the joints ſupple, ſo ag 
they move with great eaſe and freedom. | 
_, MuciLa'cixnousness [of mucilaginous] fulneſs of mucilage or a 
viſcous ſort of ſubſtance. | 

Mock, bt. [meox, Sax. moek, Su. myki, Goth. myer, Iflandic ; 
from which our re 1. Filth, dung, for manure of grounds. To 
55 the ground with much. Bacon. 2. Any thing mean, low and 
filthy. Heuer, 3. To run a muck, ſignifies to run madly at and at- 
tack all that we meet. To run a -uc4, and tilt at all I meet, Pope. 

o Mucx, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to manure with muck, to 
dong Tafſer. | T | | 
 Mv'ck-niLL [of muck and hi] dunghill. Bacon. 
ig Wet, wet as dung, very wet. f 
Mo ex-wonu [of muck and worm] 1. A worm that lives and is 
red in as, 2. A covetous perſon, a miſer, a curmudgeon. Mi- 
lers are muckworms,, Saut. 

Mv'exenper [either of muck, filth, of meox, Sax. or muccinium, 
low Lat. of mucus, Lat. ſnot, mauchoir, Fr. or mogueador, mocadero, Sp.] 
an handkerchief, | 
To Mv'ckes, verb neut. [of muck; mucz, Sax. an heap] to hoard 
Ip, to ſcramble for money, to get or {ave meanly ; A word uſed by 
C , and till retained in converſation. | 

Mv'cxerts [of mucter] one that muckers, one that ſcrapes and 
hoards meanly. asf: 2 
_ Mvu'cky, adj. [of mack] naſty, filthy. Spenſer. | 

Mv'cxixess [of macky ; meok, filth, and nepre, Sax. ] dirtineſs, 
naſtineſs, filth. | 


. Mu'cx18, ed. [mycel, Sax.] much. See Mica x. 


Mucx- 


ace, This word is now out of uſe, but retained in 
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Mu'cxswEAT (of muck and faveat. In this low word muck ſignifies 
abet, moiſt] profuſe ſweat. ; : 

Mv'covs, adj. [mucoſus, Lat. ] full of ſlime, viſcous, 
a mucous humidity. Brown. | 

Mvucovs Gland: [in anatomy] three glands which empty them- 
ſelves into the urethra, 

' Mvu'covusness [of mucous; mucoſitas, Lat.] ſlime, viſcoſity. 

Mv'co Cordis, Lat. in anatomy] the lower pointed end of the 
heart. The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left. Brown. 

Muc T Eb, adj. [mucronatus, of macro, Lat. point] ending in 
a point like that of a ſword, narrowed to a ſharp point. Mucronated, 
or terminating in a point. Woodward. : | ; 

Mu'cuLgNnT, adj. [muculentus, of mucus, Lat. ſlime] full of lime, 
viſcous. 

Mo cul EN, or Mu'ceviancy [of muculent ; muculentia, Lat.] 
Nlimineſs. : 

Mu cus [in anatomy] ſnot, moſt properly that which flows from 
the papillary proceſſes, thro' the os cibriforme into the noſtrils ; but it 
is alſo uſed for any ſlimy —_— or moiſture, as that which daubs over 
and guards the bowels, and all the chief paſſages in the body ; and it 
is ſeparated by the mucilaginous glands. Qin. 

Mvucvus Inteftinorum [in anatomy] a viicous matter which flows 
from the glandules, by which the guts are defended from ſharp and 
hard things, which paſs thro? them. | „ 

Mup ſmodder, Du.] filth or mire, the ſlime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ſtill water. ; 

To Mu, verb act. [from the [ſubſt.] 1. To bury in the ſlime or 
mud. L'Eftrange, 2. To make turbid or foul, to pollute or daſh with 
dirt, to foul by ſtirring up the ſediment. _ ; 5 
Mou'bpIL v, adv. [of muddy] turbidly, with foul mixture. Lucilius 

writ looſely and muddily. Dryden. | : 

Mv'ppixess [of muddy; modder, Du. and ne/s] the having mud, 
the ſtate of being muddy, foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs or ſediment, 
turbidneſs. a a 
Mvubbor [from mud] 1. 1 to, having or being full of mud, 
thick with dregs, foul with mud, turbid. Empty it in the muday ditch, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Impure, dark, groſs. 3. Soiled with mud. 4. 
Dark, not bright. And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift. 5. 
Cloudy, dull. . 

To Muppy, verb ad. [of mud] to make muddy, to cloud, to di- 
ſturb Exceſs muddies the beſt wit. Grew, . 

To M uo E, verb act. [from mud] to make turbid, foul or muddy; 

| alſo to make tipſy or half drunk, to cloud or ſtupify. Often drunk, 
always muddled. Arbuthnot. | 2 

To MuvbLE, verb neut. [prob. of moddelen, Du.] to rout with the 
bill as ducks do. ; | 
' Mv'vbLeD, part. adj. [of muddle] half drunk, ply. 

MuvtREsEE's [with the Turks] thoſe who teach ſcholars their re- 
gion, for which they are paid out of the revenues of the moſques. 

Mv'psucxeR [of mud and fuck] a kind of water-fowl which ſucks 
out of the mud of channels, that by which they are nouriſhed. In 
mud. ſuclers two of the toes are ſomewhat joined, that they. may not 
eaſily fink. Derham. ; RT, 

Mvu'pwaLL [of mud and wwall) 1. A wall built without mortar, b 
throwing up mud and ſuffering it to dry. 2. A bird ſo called. Ain. 
worth, | og 

Mvu'pwaLLED, adj. [of mud and wall) having a mud-wall. Prior. 

To Mu, verb neut. [muer, Fr.] to moult, to change feathers, 

Mor, or Mew (zue, Fr.] a fort of coop where hawks are kept 
when they change their feathers, 

Mos [of mue, Fr.] now the king's ſtables at Charing-Croſs, but 
formerly the place for keeping of his hawks. 

Murr {[moaffle, Fr. motfe, Du. mutf, Ger. and Su] a caſe of furr, 
or ſoft cover, to put the hands in, in cold weather. 

To Mvu'FFLE, werb ad. [prob. of muð, the mouth, and fealdan, 
Sax. to fold up, moufie, Fr. a winter glove. Johnſon] 1. To wrap up 

%he mouth and face in a cloth, to cover from the weather. The face 
lies muffled up within the garment. Addiſon. 2. To blindfold. South. 
55 To conceal, to involve in general. Muffied up in darkneſs. Ar- 


thnot 
"To Mv'rrLE, verb neut. [muffelen, motfelen, Du.] to ſpeak unin- 


Having alſo 


telligibly, to ſpeak inwardly, to ſpeak without clear and diſtin arti- 
culation. The cloſeneſs, and muffing, and lazineſs of ſpeaking. Hel- 


der. | 
Mvu'erLEes [of muffe] 1. A cover for the face. 2. A part of a 
woman's dreſs, by which the face was co TY 

Mu'rrLek, or Mu'reLEs [with chemiſts] the cover of a teſt or 
coppel which is put over them in the fire. It is commonly arched to 
reſerve them from the falling of coals and aſhes into them; tho? at 
the ſame time, of ſuch a form as is no hindrance to the action of the air 
and fire on the metal, nor to the inſpection of the aſſayer. 

Mou'eT1 {mofti, Arab. from fata, Arab. a verb which in its fourth 
conjugation ſignifies to inform by a re/þox/z or judgment given con- 
cerning the truth or right of a thing. Golius, Among the Turks] 
the chief prieſt or primate of the Mahometan religion ; or the oracle of 
all doubtful queſtions in their law ; appointed by the grand ſeignior 
himſelf. : ; 

' Monſieur Thewenot obſerves, that the muſti is the cniET of their 
eccleſiaſtics, and held in ſo great eſteem, that the grand ſeignior him- 
ſelf quits his ſeat upon his ap roach, and advances ſome few ſteps, in 
order to ſalute him ; and adds, that the deciſion or reſponſe which he 
gives [when conſulted upon ay of ſtate] is called the ſetaua; 
Which by the way is a word of the ſame extract with the former, and 
Ggnifies (ſays Golius) the reſponſe or judgment of the wiſe; tho' ſome, 
by a corruption of orthography, call it fetfa. And now, if I may be 
allo ved to throw in my conjecture concerning the true 71 of this of- 
fice, it is as follows; when the caliphate, which (as ſucceeding the 
prophet Mahomet) was an ecclefiaſtico-political power, was now ex- 

tina, a ſuccedaneum to it was found out, by the 7 ur&;//+ princes, whoſe 
| power being only of the ſecular kind, found it neceſſary to erect a la- 
cred or religious kind of office; which might; upon emergency (like 
another oracle) be conſulted, and by its reſponſe give the greater ſanc- 
tion to the meaſures of the cou r, and the more effi y ſecure the 
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Coran. See Cal irn [or Cyalien] Conan, Gan 2 in the 
F Ali0ue. 


Muc [prob. of mwygle, C. Brit. to be 
drink m. (P ; Warm. Stine] a Cup w 
Mv'ccers, part of the entrails of a ſheep or of bean, 
Mv'cc1sn, or Mu'ccy, adj. [a A beaſ of th 


mouldy, inclinable to be muſty, or to Chet . Lat, noi, 


wy 
U'GHOUSE [of mug and houſe] an 
tertainment. N /e] aechouſe, « mean houſe of et. 
Mvu's-woxT [muzxpype, Sax. arteniſſa, Lat.] an 
flowers and fruit of the mug- wort are very like thoſe 
but grow erect upon the branches: the flowers are of a b 
_ and 7 leaves terminate in ſharp points, cut into Ly nn 
1 T me of a dark green on the upper ſide, and hoary on the under de, 
Mvu'c1enT, adj. [mugiens, Lat.] lowing or bellowin 
tern maketh that mugient noiſe or bumpin 
reed, or by putting the ſame in water or mud, and alter 4 Hl, 
the air, but ſuddenly excluding it again, is not eaſily made cu bom 
 MvuGcGLETO NIANs, a religious ſect which ſprung vp in F wy 
about the year 1657, denominated from their leader Lotoit la. | 
gleton, a journeyman taylor, who ſet himſelf up for a gen pro "4 
pretending to an abſolute power of ſaving or damning whoy a 
ſed ; and that himſelf, and one Reeves, were the two la hin 0 
God, that ever ſhould be u weed 
Mum [with the French 
tr" of various gy per * 
Mur Tro, Sp. [mulat, Fr. of mula, Lat. a mule beg 
a horſe and an aſs] one born of parents, of which ore g wage 
the other of ſome other nation, or a white; in the Indies, one bam. 
ten of a Negro man and an Indian woman, or of an Indian man and a 
Negro woman: In the ſame manner as a mule between different he. 
cies of animals, | 
Mvu'L.BzR&Y, 


herb, Th, 


of the Koma! 


hn Thatahy, 
» DY putting its bill ino 


n earth, 
a large meaſure both for d) things and 


or MUu'LBERRY-TREE [monbeny, Sax, mille, 
Su. maubbeer, meure, Fr. mora, It. and Sp. amora, Port of mum, 
morus, Lat.) The mulberry-tree hath large rough, roundil kes, 
the male-flowers or katkins, which have a calyx confſiig of fur 
leaves, are ſometimes produced upon ſeparate trees, 2 otter tines 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree, The fruit 
is compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, to each of which aller four 
ſmall leaves: the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing lingly in each pro» 
tuberance ; it is planted for the delicacy of the fruit, Thevhite mul. 
berry is commonly cultivated for its leaves, to feed ſlkuam, in France 
and Italy, tho? the Perſians always make uſe of the comnon black mul. 
berry for that purpoſe. Miller. 

Mvu1 Berry [with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, ſgtifes any frut 
compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, as raſpberries, Haiiterrit, &. 
U'LCIBER [with the poets] the god of fire or ſwithery. 

Murer [mulae, Fr. multa, It. of mul#a, Lat.] a penilty or fine, 
commonly of money, ſet upon one. We will by way af or pan 
lay it upon him. Bacon. 


| ſeveral x 
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Muu: 

| See unde 

Morse 

Mur! 

j Þw or v 


Mou“. 


To Murer, verb act. [ mulito, Lat. mulcber, Fr. u fte, to puniſh 4 ber is ſai, 
by fining F oy al t 
Mork (mul, Sax. mul-aſns, Su. mupl, Du, mul, maul fel or - _ 


maul-thier, Ger. mule, mulet, Fr. mulo, Sp. It. Port. and Lat.) abet 
ge between an he aſs and a mare, and ſometimes between 2 
orſe and a ſhe aſs. 
Mu'LE-Fern, a kind of herb. | 
MuLeTE'sr, MuLETi'teR, or Murk “Tro 
Lat.] a mule-driver, a horſe- boy. Fe 
MuLe'rTo, a great mule, a moil, which in ſome places is ma 
uſe of for carrying ſumpters. 
MuLcRonoo'k, a kind of fiſh. 
Mur1z'priTY [muliebritas, of muliebris, Lat.) 
contrary of virility, the character and manners of a oma. 
Mv'L1ts, Lat. a woman, a married woman. .\ onebor 
MuLies ſin law] a fon born in wedlock, with tete; a 
before it of the ſame man or woman, who muſt yield the i 
to the younger, called mulieratus filius. and oppoſed 
alier or lawful begot- 
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[muletier, Ft. null, 


womanhood, the 


MvuLitsA'Tus Filius {in law] a lawful ſon begotten, 
to a natural ſon or baſtar 
MuL1e'kTY, the ſtate and condition of a m 
ten ſon. | DS 
To Murr, verb af. 1. To ſoften and diſpifit, 
burnt and ſweetened. Hanmer. 2. To mull wine o, 
lio, Lat. to ſoften, to make ſweet or gentle] to bun, © 
hot, and ſeaſon it with ſpice, ſugar, Cc. ind, alert, 
Mu“LLAx, or Mu'LLER e of mole, Lat. to 4 5 colours 
mouleur, Fr.] that ſtone which is held in the hand 14 iwpropel! a 
upon another horizontal ſtone. It is now often calle 
let. | herb. The flower 
Mv'LLen, or Mu'LLEIx [verbaſcum, Lat.] an! circular {0m 
of the mullein conſiſts of one leaf, which expands he the pointal 
and is cut into ſeveral ſegments ; out of the cevtre _—_ th 
2 becomes an oval 1 fruit, divided into t, _ 
all angular ſeeds. Miller. ; d alſo 299 
e [mullus, Lat. mulet, Fr.] a kind of fiſh, cal 


bel. 

Murr fin heraldry ; of molette, Fr 4 
ſome take it for a ſtar; this can have but 
French ſometimes allow it fix ; and if it 3 
muſt of neceſſity be a ſtar; whereas the 55 con 
points, as well as molettes of fix ; and v s pierced, W, 6, 
the rowel of a ſpur, and that it ſhould yo any bearings, of © 
cannot be. Mullets are uſed in arms, _ by the fourth ſon 
rences in younger families, and 1s generally | 


his deſcendants, 


as wine is when 
ther liquor Ina 
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MUL. 


| in ſurgeons) a fort of ſmall inſtrument, reſembling a 
Mower (wink pi — thing out of the eye that offends it ; or 
Kol Jo other part of the body, where there is but a narrow paſ- 
ou wail thy | 


110 vs, ah. 1. WN the guts. Ainſworth. 2. [In 
| dneſs, ſullenneſs. | 

egen d, Mete lin old writings] a cock of graſs or hay: 
Wa Engliſh, we find the word moult, and thence comes our 


k 


hence, in old 
mow of hay or corn. 5 
Loc, dirt or rubbiſh, : 
an Lat.] wine boiled and mingled with honey. 
Murr, /ubft. See Murer. EE 
MuLTa/ncuLar [multangulus, of multus, many, and angulus, at. 


ing many angles, polygonal. 
8 Een ads: [ ee with many corners, po- 
y gonally. Granates are multangularly round. Grew. | 
Mor1'nona, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb mountain parſly. 
MuLT1CAa'PSULAR, aff [of multus, many, and capſala, Lat. a cell, 
box, cheſt, c.] divi ed into many partitions, as poppies, &c. 


eee adj. [multicavus, multus and cavus, Lat. hollow] 


full of holes. A . f 

MuLT1'coLoR, Lat. of many colours. 

Mor rira'x ious [mullifarius, Lat.] having different reſpects, hav- 
ing great diverſity in itſelf. A multifarious artifice in the ſtructure of 


the meaneſt animal. More. 1 ; RS : 
MuLTIFa'RIOUSLY, adv. [of multifurious] with multiplicity, with 


placed, Bentley. 80 ER 
MuLTirFarRiousNEss [of tultifarious] multiplied diverſity. Ac- 
cording to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability. Norris. 
MuLTirtRous [multifer, Lat.] bearing many things. N 
Murri'ribous, adj. Lmultiſidius, Lat. in botanic writings] di- 
| vided into many parts, having many partitions. 
Mu'LTIroRM [multiformis, Lat.] that is of many ſorts of forms, ap- 
pearances, or ſhapes. The multiform and amazing operations of the 
air-pump. Watts. 
| MouLTiFo'tmiTY, or MULT1FO'RMNEss [of multiform] the quality 
ol being of many forms, diverſity of ſhapes, or appearances ſubfitting 
| fame thing. | 
MouLTice/NtRoOUs [multigener, Lat.] that is of many kinds. 
| MurrTilLa'TERAL (of multus and lateralis, of lateris, gen. of latus, 
Lat. a fide] having many ſides. 
Mur rod vous [multiloguus, Lat.] full of talk, very talkative. 
| Mvur.r1M0'povs [ multimoaus, Lat.] that is of divers forts, faſhions, 
or manners. | | 
MuLTixo'pous [mu/tinodus, Lat.] full of knots. 
MuLTino'Mial, or MuLTino'MINAL [of multus and nomen, Lat. 
a name] having many names. | ALT. 
MuLT1INOMIaL 2wantities [in algebra] are quantities compoſed of 
| ſeveral names, or monomes joined by the ſigns o+ or —; thus n+, 
up, and b—a—c+ 4—f, are multinomials, | 
|, Morrrrakous [multiparus, Lat.] bringing forth many at one birth. 
ee under MULT1F1b0Us. | 
MoLTiea'RTITE [multipartitns, Lat] divided into many parts. 
| MuLTiez'pe [mutipeda, Lat.] an inſect that hath many feet; a 
oy or wood-loule. h | 
E Mou'LTipLE, adj {[multiplex, Lat. a term in arithmetic] one num- 
ber is ſaid to be the multiple of another number, when it contains it 
E ſeveral times; as, twelve is the multiple of three, as it contains it 
four times; manifold. _ We TE. 1 . 
| MourLTiPLE Proportion [with arithmeticians] is when the antece- 
dent being divided by the conſequent, the quotient is more than unity, 
as 25 being divided by 5, it gives 5 for the quotient, which is the 
multiple proportion. | 
t MuLT1eLE /ufer particular Proportion [in arithmetic] is when one 
number or quantity. contains another number or quantity more than 
once, and a certain aliquot part more. 


number contains another ſeveral times, and ſome parts of it beſides. 
MuLTiPLEE” in arithmetic} is when a greater number contains a 
leſſer a number of times, without any remainder. Thus fixteen is the 
| multiplee of 4, becauſe it contains it juſt 4 times, without any re- 
mainder. . & 
| MouLTipLIYaBLE, or MuLTiPLYCABLE, adj. [of multiply, or multi- 
flicabilis of multiplico, Lat.] that is capable of being multiplied, 
£ eee e [of multipliable] capacity of being multi- 
plied. - | 1 eV 
MuLTipLica'np, fubſt. [ multiplicandas, Lat. in arithmetic] is one 
We ©! the faclors in multiplication, being that number given to be multi- 
| Plied by the multiplicator. 5 8 | 
F Mu'lTipLicaTe, adj. [multiplicatum, of multiplico, Lat.] conſiſting 
| Of more than one. In this multiplicate number of the eye, the object 
ſeen is not multiplied. Der ham. 
ULTIPLICA'TION, Fr. [multiplicatio,Lat.] 1. The act or operation 
| of multiplying or increaſing any number by addition or production of 
| more of the ſame kind. 2. [In arithmetic - multiplication is the in- 
| crealing of any one number by another, ſo often as there are units 
grows __—_ by which the one is increaſed. | | 
ompou; ULTIPLICA'TION, is When either oth the 4 
| ra conllf of more than one figure, as 1 5 by 6 1 es voy me —_ 
E N MuLTieticaTion|in arithmetic] is when the numbers given 
A of them conſiſt of only one figure, as 6 by 2, 3, 4, &c. 40 
— — ohh in Freed _ the ſpecies ; thus a right 
y a right line, uces a plane or rect 
Ktangle multiplied ds, 8 a ſolld. I + 2 5 


00 the toy ULTIPLICA'TOR multiplicateur, Fr. from multiplico, Lat. in 85 
as, It mete] the multiplier, or the number multiplying. 
ob fir Mich another number i multiplied. 8 


eee ee, . een Lat, mani 
r rirrrerrr [multiplicits, Fr. multiplicità, It. 1. A Shs | at 

5 N — quality of being manifeld. Vou — Donne in he 
lll, and choice of thoughts, Dryden. 2. More than 


diverſity of reſpects. Twenty-four parts may be ſo multifariou/ly 


MuLTieLe ſuper partient Proportion [in arithmetic] is when one 


M UM 


one of the ſame kind, They could never have aſſerted a mu/tiplicity 
of gods, South, | 

MuLTipL1'es [of multiply] 1. One who multiplies or increaſes the 
number of any thing. Quarrels are alone the great accumulators and 
multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 2, [In arithmetic} the mul- 
tiplicator, See MULTiPLICATOR. | 2 | 
To Mu'LTieLy, verb act. { multiplier, Fr. alina, Sp. multi- 
plicare, It. and Lat.] 1. To increaſe in number, to make more by 
generation, accumulation, addition, or otherwiſe. He ſhall not ul- 
tiply horſes. Deuteronomy. [2. In arithmetic] to perform the proceſs 
of multiplication. | | 

To Mvu'LTipLY, verb neut. 1. To be increaſed, or grow more in 
number. The m-wu/tip{ying brood of the ungodly ſhall not thrive. 7 
dom. 2. To increaſe themſelves. It can increaſe and m/tiply be- 
yond all bounds. South. 

MuLT1'POTENT | multipotens, of multus, many, and potens, Lat. pow- 
erful] able to do much, having power to do many different things. 
By Jove multipotent. Shakeſpeare. 

MuLTiPRE'S:nCs [multus, many, and fræſentia, Lat. preſence] the 
power or act of being preſent in more places than one at the ſame time. 
That other fable of the m/tipreſence of Chriſt's body. Hall. 

MuLTi'sciovs [multiſcius, Lat.] knowing much, having variety 
of knowledge. 

Mvu1.T1si'L1Quous Plants [of multus and filigua, Lat. a huſk ; with 
botaniſts] the ſame as corniculate | 27 applied to ſuch plants whoſe 
ſeed is contained in many diſtinct ſe 
er, as columbine, monk's-hood, white hellebore. 

: MvuLTi'soxnous, adj. [muiti/onus, Lat.] that hath many or great 
ounds. 25 

Mu'L.TiTupE, Fr. [multitudine, Tt. of muliitudo, Lat.] 1. A com- 
pany or number of perſons or things, many, more than one. It is 
impoſſible that any multitude can be actually infinite. Hale. 2. Ihe 
ſtate of being many or more than one. 3. A grea: number, looſely 
and indefinitely. It is a fault in a multitude of preachers. Warts, 4. 
Crowd, throng, the vulgar. He the valt hifling multitude admires. 
Aadiſon. b 

Murrirv'pixovs, adj. [of multitude) 1. Having the appearance 
of a multitude. Thy multitudinous ſea. Shakeſpeare, 2. Manifold. 
The multitudinous tongue. Shakeſpeare. 

MuLTivacanT, or MuLTrvacous, adj. [muliivagus, Lat.] that 
wanders or ſtrays much abroad. 

MuLT1'vious, adj. [of multus, many, and via, Lat. a way] hav- 
ing many ways manifold. | 7 
Mor rIvol ENT, adj. [multivolu;, Lat.] that is of many minds, 
fickle minded, unconſtant, mutable. 

MuLTo'cuLar, adj. [multus, many, and oculus, Lat, eye] having 
more eyes than two, having many eyes. Flies are m«Jtocular. Durham. 

Mun, interj, [Of this word 1 know not the original: it may be 
obſerved, that when it is pronounced, it leaves the lips cloſed] a word 


denoting prohibition to ſpeak, or reſolution not to ſpeak, filence, 
„ | 


Mum, Aal. [mumme, Ger.] a-ſtrong liquor made of wheat, which 
is brought from Brunſwick in Germany. 

To Mu'msLE, verb neut. [mummein, Ger. mumbla, Su. mompclen, 
Du. mutio, Lat.] 1. To chew, to bite ſofily, to eat with the lips cloſe. 
2. To mutter or growl, to ſpeak inwardly with an imperfect articula- 
tion, to mutter. Picking dry ſticks, and aumbling to herſelf. Orway. 

To Mu'mBLE, verb ad. 1. To utter a thing with a low inarticulate 
voice. Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon. Shatcpeare. 
2. To mouth gently. Muznb/ing the game they dare not bite. Pope. 
3. To ſlubber over, to ſuppreſs, to utter imperfectly. I he raiſing of 
my rabble is an exploit of conſequence, and not to be zzumb/'d up in 
ſilence. Dryden. 

Mou'MBLER [of aumble] one that mumbles or ſpeaks inarticulately, 
a mutterer. | 

Mu'mBLING, part. adj. [of mumble] muttering, growling ; alſo 
chewing inwardly, See MumBLE. | 

Mu'mBLINGLY, adv. [of mumbling] with inarticulate ſound or ut- 
terance. | 

Mu'M1a {ef wd, Arab. wax] mummy, See Mumar. 

To Munn, verb act. [mumme, Dan.] to be maſked, to frolic in 


diſguiſe. Spenſer. 


Pl 


„Mo MMER [mon:meur, Fr. mumme, Dan.] a maſker or mote perſon 
in a maſquerade, one who performs frolics in a perſonated dreis. 
T hiey were a parcel of nummers. Adiilon. 

Mu'mwtRy [momerie, Fr. mcmeria, Sp.] maſquerading, buffoon- 
ery 1namaſks, Here mirth's but mummery. Wotton. 

Mun of Egypt [munic, Fr. mumia, Lat. fo called, according to 
Salmaſius, of ammomum, one of the ingredients, with which, and cin- 
namon, myrrh, wax, &c. the antients embalmed the dead bodies of 
their Kings and great perſons ; others, as Bochart, derive munmy of 
mum, a Perſian or Arabian werd for wax, with which they embalm 
aummieg] are bodies found in a waſte piece of ground, like a bury- 
ing place, near a village. called Sakara, not far 8 Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, where there are ſeveral pyramids, in w hich under ground are 
ſquare rooms, and in them niches, in which are found dead bodies, 
that have been preſerved incorruptible for 2, 3. or 4000 years, dreſſed 
and adorned after various manners. The ſame are alſo found in the 
dry ſands of Lybia, probably of travellers overwhelmed with clouds 
of ſand raiſed by hurricanes. We have two different ſubſtances pre- 
ſerved for medicinal uſe, under the name of mummy : one is the 
dried fleſh of human bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ;. the 
other is the liquor running from ſuch mummies when newly prepared, 
or when affected by great heat, or by damps. This is ſometimes of a 
liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it is prepared in vials well ſtop- 
pot or ſuffered to dry and harden in the air. The firſt kind is 

rought to us in — ieces, of a lax and fiiable texture, light and 
ſpungy of a blackiſh brown colour, and often black and clammy on 

e ſurface; it is of a ſtrong, but not agreeable ſmell. The ſecond 
fort in its liquid ſtate is a thick opaque and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh 
and ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell. In its indurated ftate it is a 
dry ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine; ſhining * colour and cloſe texture, 
eaſily broken, and of good ſmell, This fort is extremely dear, and 


ed-veſſels, ſucceeding to one flow 


2 8 


MUN 


the firſt ſort ſo cheap, that as all kinds of mummy are brought from 
Egypt, we are not to imagine it to be the antzent Egyptian — | 
What our druggiſts are ſupplied with is the fleſh of executed criminals, 
or of any other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with the com - 
mon bitumen ſo plentiful in that part of the world, and adding aloes 
and ſome other cheap ingredients, ſend them to be baked in an oven 
till the juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter has penetrated fo 
thoroughly, that the fleſh will keep. Mummy has been eſteemed re- 
ſolvent and balſamic; and beſides it the ſkull, and even the moſs 
growing on the ſkulls of human ſkeletons, have been celebrated for 
antiepileptic virtues. The fat alſo of the human body has been re- 
commended in rheumatiſms, and every other part or humor have been 
in repute for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. At preſent we are wiſe enough 
to know, that the virtues aſcribed to the parts of the human body, 
are all either imaginary, or ſuch as ma found in other animal 
ſubſtances. The mummy and the ſkull alone, of all theſe horrid me- 
dicines, retain their places in the ſhops. Hill. : 

Mummy [with gardeners] a ſort of compoſition, made with wax, 
Ec. for the planting and grafting of trees. 

To beat one to a Mumur, is to bruiſe him all over, to beat ſoundly. 

To Mums, verb act. prob. of mompelen, Du.] 1. To chew with 
a continued motion, to bite quick like a rabbet, to nibble. Like a 
tame mumping ſquirrel. Orzway. 2. To talk low and quick. 3. [In 

cant language] to go a begging. | | e 

Mvu'urERS [In cant language] a beggar, | ; 

| Muwezss-Ha!l, a hedge or by alehouſes, where beggars meet in an 
evening, and ſpend what is given them out of charity, in all manner 

of lewdneſs. | | | TE 1 
Mvu'urIsH [of mump; in cant language} ſullen. 
Mu'mPisHNEss [of numpiſb] ſullenneſs. | 


Mumnys [mompelen, Du.] 1. Sullenneſs, ſilent anger. Skinner. 2. 


5 


A ſort of quinſy, or ſwelling in the chaps. | 
e 5 ſo called from 


Munce'rians, a ſect of anabaptiſts in Germany, 
Muncerus their ring leader. 

To Muncu, verb act. [ manger, 
See Movuncn. | | 

To Munch, verb neut. to chew 8 9 Up great mouthfuls. 

Mvu'xcHER [f munch] one that munches. 6 | 
Mun, ab. Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a breach 
of the peace, murdbrech : So Eadmund, is happy peace; Atbelmund, 
noble peace; A/mund, all peace, with which theſe are much of the 
ſame import, Jrenzus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Sedatus, Tran- 
quillus. Gib/on's Camden. ; ; 

Munpa'ne, adj. [mondain, Fr. mondano, It. of mundanus, Lat.] 
worldly, belonging to the world. The mundane ſpace. Bentley. 


Fr.] to chew by great mouthfuls, 


 Munda'roRY, adj. [undo, Lat.) having the power to cleanſe, 


"Thats, ©: ; : TER Leong 
MunpaTtory Medicines [with furgeons] medicines that are proper 
for cleanſing ulcers. | 


Mv'xpsrech [mund-bpuce, Sax. ] a breach of the king's peace, or 
an infringement of privilege ; alſo a breaking of fences or incloſures 
which are in many =_ of England called mounds. RAS 
| Mou'npic, a bd ſtony ſubſtance, found in tin oar, a kind of mar- 
caſite or ſemi- metal. When any metals were in conſiderable quanti- 
ty, theſe bodies loſe the name of marcaſites, and are called ores : In 
Cornwall and the weſt, they call them mundic. Mood ard. | 

Munp1rica'TiOon [( mund;ficazione, It. of mundificatio, Lat.] the aft 
of cleanſing. 3x : 1 2 . | 

Munpirica'Tive, adj. [of mudus, clean, and facio, Lat. to make] 
cleanſing, having the power to cleanſe. 5 S 

MunoiFicaTives, ſubft. Fr. [from the adj. mundificati vo, It.) cleanſ- 
ing medicines. for ulcers. | | | | 

o Mu'xoiey, verb a. [mondifier, Fr. mondificare, It. of mondifico, 


of nuudus, clean, and facio, Lat. to make] to cleanſe or purify, to make 


clean. Simple wounds, ſuch are muxdified and kept clean. Brown. 
Munpi'vacanrT, adj. [mundivagas, of mundus, the world, and wa- 
gor, Lat. to wander] wandering through the world. 1 1 
Mvu'npus Patent [in Rome] the ſacrifices and rites. uſed in a little 
round temple, to the infernal deity Dis, and the infernal powers, 
which was performed three times annually, vi. on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, the 7th of the ides of November, and on the day after the 
Vulcanalia. The Romans having this notion, that hell was then open, 
did not, during the times of theſe ſacrifices, either offer battle, liſt ſol- 
dies, put to ſea, or marry. Þ/ 


Mu'NERaRY, adj. [munerarius, of muneris, the gen. of anus, Lat. 


gift] belonging to rewards or gifts, having the nature of a gift. 


Mu'x1cn, the capital of the electorate and duchy of Bavaria, fi 
ated on the river Iſer, 200 miles weſt of Vienna. Lat. 48% 5 N. 


W roy FP 
| U'NGREL, /ab/. any thing generated between different kinds, an 
thing partaking of the qualities of di rent cauſes or parents. Maſti, 


yhound, mungrel grim. Shakeſpeare. 

| Moxorar, adj. generated between different natures, . degenerate, 
aſe-born. | x. 1 

Mun Tir AL. adj. Fr. and Sp." [municipale, It. of municipalis, muni- 
cipium, Lat.] belonging to ſuch a town or corporation. 

 MvunictiyaL [according to the preſent uſe with us] ſignifies belong- 

ing to the ſtate or community of any free city or town; as 


UNICIPAL Laws, are the laws enjoyed by the inhabitants or deni- 
Zons of a free town or city. | 5 | 
Mvun1'y1cence  [munificenza, It. munificencia; Sp. of munificentia, 


Lat.] 1. Liberality, bountifulneſs, the act of giving. 2. In 
it is uſed as it ſeems for fortification or h, from munitiones fucere. 
Munt'riczur, adj. [munificente, It. Sp: of munificas, Lat.] 

bounciful, liberal, us. Our moſt aunificent benefattor. 4tterb. 
eee ady. [of muni ſicent] bountifully, liberally, gene- 
any [merinentum, Lat.] 1. Any fortification of military 
defence, ſtrong hold. 2. Support, defence in general. Shakeſpeare. 
Mou'n1menTs Cin law] are ſuch authentic deeds or writings. by 
which a man is enabled to defend the title of his eſtat eee. 
fortify; 


To Muni'rs, verb a8. — ſup. of munio, Lat.] to 
. of mxnitio, Lat.] 1. 


ſer 


to ſtrengthen: obſolete; B 


Mum“ rio, Fr. [aunizione, It. municidn, 8 


A fortification or bulwark, a ſtrong hold. Caſtles, garriſons, uni- 


meln or murren, Ger. murrg, Su. 1 Creſts urn 


the ſurges roar. Pope, 2. To 


| ſcheme will execute itſelf without nurmuring again} 


had a temple on mount Aventine in — 


MUR 


ticus. Hale, 2. Ammunition, materials for war, av 
and well ſtored with munition. Sandys. . Alu Uty, frong 
| MuniTion Ships, ſuch ſhips as are employed to | | 
to tend upon a fleet of ſhips of war, "7 ammunition, 
Mux1T1on Ammunitien, the proviſions Wherewith z place ; for 

e is fir. 


niſhed in order os defence, 
Mun1Tion Bread, is the proportion of bread 4;n.: | 
to the ſoldiers of a garriſon or army. © Cifributd every day 
Mv'xtons [with architects] are the ſhort upright poſ | 
divide the ſeveral lights in a window frame. Anh, volt or ban thy 
 My'nsTes, the capital of the biſhopric of Munſter, and of the c 


cle of Weltphalia, ſituated on the river Aa, in the me 
of * country, 70 miles north of Cologn. Lat. 529 
10 


Uu pl 
a ' Long. 0 
Mu'racs [of murus, Lat. a wall] a tribute 
ing or — of public walls. a Payable for the biz 
U'RAL, a. Fr. [murale, It. muralis, 
longing to a wall. Mural fruit, Evelyn, 
URAL Crown Jann the Romans] a crown of old 
with battlements of walls about it, in the form of bn ; . lin, 
who firſt ſcaled the walls of an enemy 's city, which Rk, den io lin 
the meaneſt ſoldier, as well as the greateſt commander if K "iy 
prove he had been the firſt that entered the place ; on the ; 
this coronet there were lions engraved, to expreſs the unda worn 
lour of the bearer. A mural crown. Audiſon. ted a 
MuraL Arch, is a wall or walled arch, placed exzAly in the 
of the meridian, ;. e. upon the meridian line, for fixin 1 5 
drant or other ſuch inſtrument, to take obſervation of the Bat $i 
titude, &c. of the heavenly bodies. d. 
Murat Dial, ſuch dials as are ſet up againſt a wall 
Moc, or Murx, /ub/. [morck, Dan. dark] 1, Dyther * 
of light. Shakeſpeare. 2. Huſks of grapes or other fuis ane he 
Juice has been preſſed out, e 
Mvu'aDER, or Mu'sTHer [mondne, mon Fon, Sax. nnd, Dan vs 
and Ger. moordt, Du. meurtre, Fr. murdrum, low Lat. The cho. 
logy requires that it ſhould be written, as it ancientiy often was, pur. 
ther; but of late the word itſelf has commonly, and its derivatives uni 
verſally, been written with 4] the act of killing a man unlawfully 
a wilful and felonious killing another with malice prepenſe, the gut 
of murder. | 

To Mundes, or To Mu'sTHzR, verb act. [monbjuan, Sax, nynt, 
Dan, moerda, Su. moorden, Du. morden, Ger. matar, $p.] 1, To 
kill with malice prepenſe, to kill unlawfully. If he dies I mrdy 
him. Dryden. 2. Io deſtroy, to put an end to in general, Murder 
thy breath in middle of a word. Shakeſpeare, 

Mvu'rzotrex [mordne, Sax. morDere, Dan, moonerger, Du, me- 
erde, Ger. meurtrier, Fr. r, Sp.] one who has committed mur- 
ther, one who has ſhed human blood unlawfully. 

Mu'rpEREss, . [of murder] a woman that commits murder, 

Mvu'sDERMENT {of murder] the act of killing uclawfuly, Toher 
came meſſage of the murderment. Fairfax. oY 

| U'RDERING-SHOT, nails, old iron, &c. put intothe chambers of 
cannon, called murdering pieces, to be uſed chief) on board of ſhips 
to clear the decks, when boarded by any enemy. 3 5 

Mvu'sDERING-PIECES, are ſuch pieces of cannon, chicfy in the 
fore-caſtle, half deck, or ſteerage of a ſhip. TE 

Mvu'sptrous [of murder] guilty of murder, addifted to blood, 
The mard'raus king. Milton; Alſo bloody-minded, inclined to con- 
mit murder. 

Mv'sptrousNess [of murderous] propenſity to kill or 3 

Munk, /ub/. [ mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] a will Obſolete, Shak: 


of murus, Lat. a Wall] be. 
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re. 
To Muzz Up [maure, or ver mauren, Ger. mut, Su. nurtr, Fr 

murare, It. of murus, Lat.] to ſtop up with bricks, Cc. 
Mvu'RINGER [Mur, Lat.] an overſeer of a wall. — 
Mvu'kencess [in the city of Cheſter] two officers choſen annuauy | 

to ſee that the walls of the city are in good repair. 5 
MuxrA“Tric, adj. [muriaticus, Lat.] whatſoever wy me 

2 nature of brine or any other pickle; from mui Lat. 

le. Luncy. 4” re 4 

P Den muricida, Lat. from muris, gen. of mu6 a mouſe, an 

co, Lat. to kill] a mouſe-killer. 
Mv'z1nc {in architecture] the raiſing of walls. 
Munk, the huſks of fruit. See Muc. 


Mu'az x [of merk, Dan.] dark, darkiſh, bb), vanirg light leser 
The wih) air. Is. 1 


Ta Mu'xMuR,. verb neut. [muponan, Sax. 


Fr, mormorart It. Feat thicky 


U'sCUL 
Nes. 
Mvsevur, 
PPening of 
F MU'scuL 
Mining to a 
5 Musev, 
Peat and ot 
Muscvr, 


an 
me, Lat.] 1. To give a low ſhrill ſound. to repine 
rumble, mu . 
With ; 
f cknels. , 


at, to utter ſecret and ſullen diſcontent. 
% \Marmur not at your 6g he gorernment 


againſt before. 


Swift. Ger. , 
- GE \ [anurmurar, Sp. of gemurmel, D 4 _ or hum- 
Fr. mormorio, It. mormullo, Sp. murmur, 9442 half ſuppreſſed 125 not 


2 thre i, har ents. NP an 
den. 2. A low ſhrill, noiſe, as the porling 0, | "bellows, gi"? Pot beca 
apedts 


Flame, as it moveth within itſelf or is blown 
murmur or interior ſound.. Bacon. 
 Mvu'zviurer [of mwrmar] one u 
complains ſullenly, a grumbler. The 
More. 

Mv'zmuzInG, part: ac. [of mmi, 
muttering, making a buzzing or humming 
of brooks.” x iſt ES 

Mvu'xMURINGLY, aa. [of murmeri”g wo 

Mu'znival [morwe/le, from mormrs nn 
led Gleek] four cards of the ſame ſort, 20 d. Lat 

Mvzor'a, or Mu's.T14 [either of er. 
of HII, Lat. a ſlothful, ſtupid fellow] 


1 Om a bon 
| Mvscvr 
cle, and 
ven, ,. 
euce of mi 
8. The — 
To Mus; 
Y or th 
me dange 
we to ſom 
er and 
Or ; 


ne who 
Black 


ines, 0 


diſcontented mu 


ſhe was 


Qatues wers always © 


Pare, 


ſlothfulneſs or idleneſs. Her 


MUS: 


and moſs, to ignify her flothfulneſs and negligence.” But ſome will 


eſs different from Venus. : 
ws, ay — Gr. to pine or waſte away. Minſpew. 
die. Skinner. or of 33 or 2 law 
lies the ſame. The etymology is word i3 not clear, 
pur is an 4 — for a catarrh, hich might well anſwer to the 


Lat.] a waſting diſeaſe or plague among the cat- 


tle murrey or reddiſh. Bacon. ; 

mm_— 4 — th is in Latin called co/or ſanguineut, is ac- 

counted a princely colour, and one of the colours in ancient time, ap- 

| .ertaining to the princes of Wales: A colour in great eſteem, and u ed 

in ſome robes of the knights of the bath. It is expreſſed in graving, 

by lines hatch'd a-croſs one another diagonal, both dexter and ſiniſter. 

Spelman ſays, it repreſents in heaven the dragon's tail, and among 
">cious ſtones, the ſardonix. See Place VII. fig. 19. _ 

Mu'&10n, often written norion. See Morton. [Junius derives 

| - from muras, Lat. a wall; morion, Fr. morrion, Sp. morione, It 

| feel head-piece, a helmet, a caſque. Their beef they often in 


| ons ſtew'd. K. 
gat aq Ainſworth. 


inp. 
MugTH of Corn, 7460. plenty of grain. 
Mu'sTHER. See MurDER, . : 
Mv'sacn Laſſe [in the temple of Jeruſalem] a cheſt or church box, 
| wherein kings caſt their offerings. | | 
Musa“ ruh, a book which contains all the Turks laws. 
Mu'scapeL, or Mu'scapins [muſeat, Fr. muſcatel, Sp. muſcadello, 
myatello, It. becauſe the grapes ſmell of muſk ; either from the fra- 
| orance reſembling the nutmeg, aux moſcata, or from moſca, a fly; flies 
| dug eager of thoſe grapes] 1. A ſort of rich ſweet wine. 2. A ſort 
of ſweet grape, having a muſky flavour. 3. A ſort of ſweet pear, 4. 
| A confection or ſugar work. 
| Musca'r1vs, a title given by the Eleans to Jupiter, becauſe when 
Hercules was facrificing among them, and was exceedingly troubled 


| with flies, Jupiter is ſaid to have driven them all away beyond the ri- 


ver Alpbeus. 

Mu scar, a delicious grape of a muſky taſte ; alſo a pear. 
| Muscat'To, or MuscaxEe'TTo ſin America, &c.] a very common 
and troubleſome inſect, ſomething reſembling a gnat. 
Mvu'scu8 [moule, Fr. muſculo, It. moſillone, Sp. muſculus, Lat. moſ- 
* and L. Ger. muſchel, H. Ger. mulzfa, Su.] a bivalve ſhell. 


| MuscLs [muys, Du. mauf; or fleth-mauſs, Ger. of nuſcle, Fr. mu/+ 
F culo, It. and = mupcula, Sax. mauſculrs, Lat.] a fleſhy, fibrous part 
of the body of an animal; being a bundle of thin parallel plates, divi- 
| ded into a great number of Fakiſculi or little threads and fibres, and 
dettined to be the organ of motion. Each leſſer fibre confiſts of very 
mall veſicles or bladders, into which we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries 
and nerves to open. The two ends of each muſcle or the extremities 
pot the fibres are in the limbs of animals faſtened to two bones, the one 
moveable, the other fixed; and therefore when the muſcles contract, 
bey draw the moveable bone according to the direction of their fi- 
pores. Daincy, © | [1.00 | ; wa y 
| MuscLe Veins [in anatomy] are two veins, one riſing from the 
muſcles of the neck, and the other from thoſe of the breaſt. 

Mo's or ES of Inwoluntary Motion, have their contracting and extend- 
ing power within themſelves, and have no antagoniſt; ſuch the lungs 


* 


and heart are ſuppoſed to be 8 

| Muscuss of Voluntary Motion, have each of them their antagoniſt 
muſcles, which act alternately in a contrary direction, the one bein 
| e and extended, while the other is contracted at the motion of 
te will. . 2; ; 


Antagoniſi MusCLEs, are ſuch as ſerve to move the ſame members 


ly Fi, ways. . 
| | Musco'sEntss, or Musco'siTY [miſcoſitas, of 5 8 
he = of moſs, moſſineſs. % I ny * 
or þ Mu'scovy Glaſs [fo called, becauſe plentiful in Muſcovy] the mirz 
Pour ſtone, ſo called, becauſe it — the image of 95 which is 
nd tt behind it. See SELRNIT ES. | 
þ Mu'scuLaR, adj. [muſculaire, Fr. muſcolare, It. from muſculus, Lat.] 
pertaining to, or like muſcles, performed by muſcles. The muſcular 
motion. Arbuthnot. as / 
git. ren LaR Motion, is the ſame with voluntary and ſpontaneous mo- 
mute þ Muscula'rity [of macular] the ſtate of having muſcles. 
nur Feat thickneſs and muſcularity. — | K | har 
ul * SCULATED, &44j. | muſculus, Lat.) having or conſiſting of muſ- 
pin . 1 = 
and MvscuLo'sa Fxpanſio, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a broad muſculo 
This proving of the neck, proceeding from a kind of fat membrane. ye 
ment. | Mv'scuLous paſts, Lat.] 1. Full of muſcles, brawny. 2. Per- 
1 1155 to a muſcle. | f 
mm, Mescvxovs Fe [with anatomiſts] is the ſubſtance of che 
- hum- , 1 and other 22 ] — 1 wy — « on 
nd not |. CCULOUs ein Fin anatomy] the- firſt branch of the flank vei 
; Dp | wich is ſpread about ſeveral muſcles of the belly and loins. bor 
hem. 1 Muscvrvs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the foot, ſo na 
giveth TY ecauſe chiefly uſed in climbing up maſts of ſhips. . 
1 F res MvscoLvs [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eat taking its riſ 
el Ih ny pipe in the os petroſum, and is inſerted into the ſtapes. 
. nde uus Auriculas Interior ti anatomy] a new muſcle of the au- 
|; | ng added to the four, diſcovered by Caſſerius. | | 
amblt * ock. {from the verb; gha, Lat.] 1. Deep thought, ab- 
e pulluß e ind," as to be in a m/e, is to be in a broton Hudy. Spenſir. 
i | OW of poetry. Begin my mu/e. Cowley. 
erin * dy or as oy went. [mujer, Fr. muyſen, Du. o, Lat.] 1. To 
ame 288 — cloſe or in filence, to ponder. He mu/ed upon 
1 bve to >. ay ot. Sidney. 2. To be abſent of mind, to be atten- 
- 10 d and wan, * e, to be in a brown 9 Thick-ey'd 
s, 7 * * 4 N F. 10 | 
o ized or atoniſhed. 1 ere. 3. To wonder, to be 


that I thus ſuddenly proceed, Shaks- 


, _ a fort of bird. Carew. | 
a [morte, Fr. morello, It. from moro, a moor, of no- 
Im, Lat. 2 4 a colour darkly red. The leaves of ſome 


4. 


XU S 

— {an hunting term] the place through which an hare goes to 
TElICT, | | 
 Musz'a, or Musa, curious pavements of Moſaic work; ſo called 
becauſe ingenious devices were uſually aſcribed to the muſes, and be- 
cauſe the mules and ſciences were repreſented in them. | 

Mvu'servuL, adj. [of muſe] thinking deeply, filently thoughtful. 
Fall of mu/e/u! moapings. Dryden. | 
Mvu'szn [a huniing term] is when a ſtag or m 
head, 

Mvu'szr [of muſe] 
or in a brown ſtudy. | 

Mv'szT [with hunters] the ſame with muſe. See Must. | 

Mv'szs, fabulous divinities among the anrient heathens, ſuppoſed 
to porn over the arts and ſciences, and to be the daughters of Jupiter 
and Memory. They had ſeveral names, according to the ſeveral pla- 
ces where they dwelt; ſometimes they were called Pierides, on ac- 
count of the foreſt Pieris in Macedonia, where they were ſaid to be 
born ; ſometimes Heliconiades, from mount Helicon, which is near 
to their beloved Parnaſſus ; whence alſo they were named Parnaſſides, 
and Cytherides from mount Cytheron ; Caſtalides and Aganippides, 
from two noted fountains that were conſecrated to them. | 

There were at firſt but three, wiz. MaAcry, i. e. meditation; Min, 
7. e. memory; and Ao, ſinging. 

But a certain carver of Sycion, having orders to make three ſtatues 
of the three muſes, for the temple of Apollo, miſtook his inſtructions, 
and made three ſeveral ſtatues of each muſe ; but theſe happening all 
to be very curious and beautiful pieces, they were all ſet up in the tem- 
ple, and thence began to be reckoned nine muſes, and Heſiod after- 
wards gave them the names, Calliope, Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpo- 
mene, Terpſichore, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and Urania. 

Calliope was ſuppoſed preſident of heroic poetry; Clio, of hiſtory; 
Erato, of the lute; Thalia, of comedy ; Melpomene, of tragedy ; 
Terpſichore, of the harp; Euterpe, over wind mafic; Polyhymnia, of 
muſic; Urania, of aſtronomy. 

Muvsz'vm, Lat. [pvotio,, Gr.] a ſtudy or library, a repoſitory of 
earned curioſities, „ | 

Mv'snR OO [mouſehervn, Fr.] 1. A plant of a ſpongy ſubſtance, 
which grows up to its bulk on a ſudden. Muſhrooms are by natura- 
liſts eſteemed perfe& plants, tho' their flowers and ſeeds have not as 
yet been diſcovered : The true champignion or muſhroom appears at 
firſt of a roundiſh form like a button, the upper part of which, as alſo 
the ftalk, is very white; but being opened, the under part is ofa lived 

fleſh colour; but the fleſhy part, when broken, is very white. W en 
they are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they will grow to a large fize, 
ke explicate themſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, and the red part under- 
neath will change to a dark colour. In order to cultivate them, open 
the ground about the roots of muſhrooms, where you will find the 
earth very often full of ſmall white knobs, which ate the off-fets or 
young muſhrooms : Theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, prcſerving 
them in lumps, with the efrth about them, and planted in hot beds. 
Miller. 2. [Metaphorically] an upſtart, a wretch ſprung from the 
dunghill, a director of a company. Such as are upſtarts in ſtate, they 
call in reproach mu/orooms. Bacon. | 

Mv's#ro00M Saint, ſo ſome of the Roman Catholic ſaints are called 
by way of derifion, becanſe, like a muſhroom, they ſpring up in a 
night, or no- body knows when or where. And in truth, whoſoever 
ſeriouſly conſiders what Mede and Sir ſaac Newton have fo fully ſne wn, 
how the far greater part of theſe ſaints (as they are called) in the tu 
and ſucceeding centuries, were the GRAND CORRUPTERS of the faith 
once delivered to us in ſcripture, will not judge it ſafe to lay much ftreſs 
on their authority, and tho they are frequently cited in this work, 
*tis only to ſhew the force of truth, which ſometimes extorts from men 
confeſſions, not very conſiſtent with the main ſcheme and ſiſtem in 
which they are embark'd. | 

 Mus#4Room Stone, /ubff. [of muſt rom and ſtone] a ſort of ſoſſil. 
Fifteen nuſbrotm tones of the ſame ſhape. Wordward. | 
- "Mw's1c [nf %%, Fr, muſica, It. Sp. and Lat. of ie, Gr.] is 
one of the ſeven liberal ſciences, pertaining to the mathematics, 
which conſiders the number, time and tune of ſounds, in order to 
make delightful harmony; and is either practical or theorical. a 

Practiral Muse, ſhews the method of compoſing all ſorts of tunes 
or airs, together with the art of ſinging and playing on all ſorts of 
muſical inftruments. | ; 
 Theorical Music, is that which inquires and ſearches into the nature 
and properties of coficordy ahd diſcords, and explains the proportions 
between them by numbers. 46 | 

Musica, Lat. [in muſic books] 1. The art of muſic. 2. muſi- 
cal books. 3. The company of muſicians that perform. 

Mvu's1caL' [muficale, It. nufico, Sp. muſicus, Lat. j,, Gr.] 1. 
Pertaining to muſſe. 2. Harmonious, tweet ſounding. In poetical 
expreſſions and in mwfica/ numbers. Driden. 

U'SICALLY, adv. [of mufical] harmoniouſly, in a muſical man- 
ner, with ſweet ſound. Valentine #u/ically coy. Add. ſon. | 

Mvu's16caLNEss [of ——— harmony of ſound. 

Musrcian [muficas, Lat. e-, Gr. muſicien, Fr. muſico, It. Sp. 
and Port.] a profefſor of, or a practitioner in muſic, one who per- 
forms upon inftraments of muſic. | 
Musi ciAxs, this company is compoſed of maſters of muſic, dancing 
maſters, Ic. they have no hall, but meet ſometimes at embroiderers- 
hall in Gutter-Lane. They confiſt of a maſter, two wardens, about 


ale deer caſts his 


one who muſes, one apt to be abſent in mind, 


twenty afliſtants, and they are alſo on the livery, the fine for which is 


8/, Their armorial enſigns are azure, a ſwan with her wings ex- 
parided, chanting within a double treſſure counterflory argent. On a 
chief gules two lions of England, and between them a pale or charged 
with a roſe of York. | | | 

'Mv'srco, Ital. a ſxilful muſic miſter. 

Mv's1Mo0w [according to Guillim] is a bigenerous beaſt, of un- 
kindly procreation, and ingendred between a ſhe-goat and a ram; as 
the tityrus is between a ſhorp and a buck-goat, = 
Mouse, part. at, [ mie; muſant, Fr.] pauſing, pondering, 
ſtudying, thinking upon cloſely and in filenee. | 
9 (hunting tetm] is the paſſing of an hare through an 

e. | ; 
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large flagging whitiſh leaf. 
are placed in form of a creſt; it becomes a fruit or pod, divided into a ſeditiqn, revolt, or revolting from law 
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MUS _ Mwvp 


 Mousx ,t bio, It. muſe, Fr.] a perfume growing in a little bag or taining the like ſeeds. To theſe marks muſt be 343 
bladder OE the belly s 4 1 5 a dry, li Mend ing taſte peculiar to muſtard. Miller. Common © aid bum. 
friable ſubſtance, of a dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of a pur- tenuant and reſolvent. It warms the ſtomach an "Pe ad ſeed is x. 
liſh or blood colour in it, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth or unctuous; its but its principal medicinal uſe is external in ſinapiſms Ie Petite, 
mell is highly perfumed, and too ſtrong to be + rg in any large MusTa'exis [among the Turks] doctors or p wa 
quantity: its taſte is bitteriſh, It is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, learning. : Puets, then of 


moſtly from the kingdom of Bantam, ſome from Tonquin, and Co- Mus rgovs [muftens, Lat.] ſweet as muſt; alſo Ken 
chin-China. The animal which produces it is of a very ſingular To Mvu'sreR, verb. neut. to aſſemble in order to "Gps deen. 
kind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus. It is of the ſize of a To MusTER, verb act. [mouſteren, Du.] 1. To reviews why 
common goat, but taller; its head reſembles that of the grey-hound, To bring together in general, Advices which Philoſopher; _ . 
mu. 


and its ears ſtand erect like thoſe of the rabbit; its tail is alſo eret and fer 5 to this purpoſe. Tillotſon. 
ſhort, its legs moderately long, and its hoofs deeply cloven; its hair USTER | from the verb; mouſire, Fr.] a review of ſoldiers ; 
is a duſky brown, variegated with a faint caſt of red and white, der to take account of their number, condition, rn In or. 
every hair being party- coloured. The bag which contains the muſk is arms. ents an 
4 two wide, and ſituated in the lower part of the To Paſs Musr Ex, to be allowed. Such excuſes will not 55% 
creature's belly; it conſiſts of a thin membrane covered thinly with with God. | 09 mie 


hair; reſembling a ſmall purſe ; and, when genuine, the ſcent is ſo MusTER Book [of muſter and book] a book in Which fores: 3e 
ſtrong as to offend the head greatly. Toward the orifice of the bag giſtered. * Mere. 
there are ſeveral glands, which ſerve for the ſecretion of this precious Musrex Maſter [of muſter and maſter] one who ſuperintengs 4 

E 


perfume; for the ſake of which the Indians kill the animal. Hill. muſter to prevent frauds. 
Musk [ nuſca, Lat.] grape hyacinth, or grape flower. It hath a MusTer Maſter General of the Army, an officer who takes 
hulboos:root ; the leaves are long and narrow: the flower is herma- count of every regiment, as to their number, arms, horses 85 
phroditical, conſiſting of one leaf, and ſhaped like a pitcher, and cut MusTER Roll [of mufter and Roll] a lift of the foldier i 6 
at the top into ſix ſegments; which are reflexed : the ovary becomes a troop, company, regiment, Qc. 9 
triangular fruit, divided into three cells, which are full of round ſeeds. Mv'sTERING, part. adj. of muſter [of multeren, Ger. nung 


Miller. we; 1 Du. moenſtrs, Su. montre, moſtro, musſtra, Sp.) reviewing nilem 
.  Mu'sx-ayeLE, a fort of apple. Ainſworth. | forces, in order to take an account of their numbers, accourengy; 
_ Mv'sx-car [of muſt and cat] the animal from which muſk is &c. , 
taken: i . | Mv'sT11.yY, adv. [of mufly] mouldily. 
Mu'sx-cnerey, a ſort of cherry. Ainſworth.  _ Mu'sTingss [of muy] mould, damp, foulneſs, Nalenefs, mouli. 
Musk Pear {of amuſe and pear} a ſort of * pear. neſs of ſcent. | 
Mvu'sx ETH [meuſguer, Fr. moſquetto, It. a ſmall hawk. Many of Mvu'sry {moifie, Fr. muffato, It. mohoſo, It. of mutilis, Lat] i. 


the fire · arms are named from animals] 1. A ſoldier's handgun. 2. Having a ſtale, mouldy ſcent, ſpoiled with damp, moiſt and fd, : 
A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the female of which is a ſparrow-hawk ; Stale, ſpoiled with age. 3. Vapid with fetidneis. The my yine 
ſo that eyas tet is a young unfledged male hawk of that kind, Pope. 4. Dull, heavy, wanting activity, wanting practice in the . 
Hinmer. See MusSQUET. fairs of life. To ſpirit him up now and then, that he May not grow 
_ Mvsx Rats [in America] rats that have the ſcent of muſk, and live iy and unfit for converſation. Aadiſon. 

in boroughs like rabbits. |. | | Mvu'ra [among the Romans] the daughter of the tive Hemo, 
Musk Roſe, a flower. and the goddeſs of ſilence, which — worſhipped ; being of this gh. 


Mu'sx1iness [of mr ſey] muſky nature, the ſmell of muſk, tion, that worſhipping her would make them keep their thought an. 

Mou'sx-MELON , [of muſe and melon] a fragrant melon. cealed. | 

Mv'sxy, adj. [of muſt] fragrant, ſweet of ſcent. Milton, Mu'TaBLE, Fr. [ artabile, It. mudatle, Sp. of mitchili, L] 1, about tl 

Mu'sLin [moufſelin, of mouſe, Fr. maſſelina, It. moſs, becauſe of Inconſtant, unſettled. 2. Variable, ſubject to change, altre golden 
its dow nyneſs, reſembling moſs] a fine ſort of linen cloth made of MuraßiLIrx, or Mu'TaBLexrss [utaliitus, ſrom nl, halter f 


cotton, commonly brought from the Eaſt Indies. | Lat. mutabilite, Fr.] 1. Changeableneſs, not contincauc in te fme of any 
Mu'squas (in ſeveral parts of America] a beaſt reſembling a ſtate. 2. Inconſtancy, change of mind. . [turning 
beaver in ſhape, but ſomething leſs. The male has teſtes which ſmell Mu“ranE, Lat. [old records] to mew up hawks in the tmeoftheir zz 
like muſk; and if the beaſt be killed in winter, never looſe their moulting. 1 1 | Mozz 
C 5 ü Mora“ rion, Fr. [mutatzione, It. mntacion, Sp. af nvati, Lat encomps 
Musgva'suEs, a Virginian and Maryland root, with the juice of act of changing, alteration, The viciſſitude or ala i the fupe- My, 
which the Indians paint their mats and targets. ; + + rior globe. Bacon. 1 | | 
Mu'sQutT {mouſguet, Fr. mo/chetio, It. moſquete, Sp.] the moſt Murariox [in the antient muſic] the changes ralerations that 
common and convenient fort of fire-arms. v , happen in the order of the ſounds, which compoſe the melody. 
 MvusQuer Baſeets [in fortification] baſkets: about a foot and Mor [muet, Fr. muto, It. mud“, Sp. of mutu, Lat.) 1. Dumb, 


a half high, which being filled with earth, and placed on low not having the uſe of voice, filent, not vocal. 2. Haring notung'® es be 
breaſt. works, the muſquetcers may fire between pretty ſecure from the ſay. All fat 'mute. Milton. | „ 1-1 0 conclud. 
enemy. | wt, rw ee WC: Murg Sign, {with aſtrologers] are Cancer, Scorpio, 2 wY © Myer 

MusqQueTEE'R, or MUSKETEE'R [moufſguetazre, Fr. moſchettiero, It. being creatures that have no voice; 10 that when ie r Wdumours, 


mſquetero, Sp.] a ſoldier armed with a muſket. They had lined in theſe ſigns in. nativities, they are ſuppoſed to pa Mreri 


ſome hedges with muſteteers, Clarengon, TE 8 5 impediment in the perſon's ſpeech. it Hunt. 
MusqQuzeToo'n, or MusxeToo'N [ mou/queton, Fr. meſchettone, It.] To fand Mur [a law term] is When a priſoner a the 1 b E Mype” 

a blunderbuſs, a ſhort gun of a large bore, carrying ſmall bullets. - put himſelf upon the inqueſt, to be tried by God and his wo, nuch moil 
Mvu'sROLL | muſeroie, Fr.] the noſeband of a horſe's bridle, Murr [of mutir, Fr. to void liquid dung] 1. Dung - 1 Mp 
Muss, a ſcramble. Like boys unto a mw/ſ5, kings would ſtart forth. One that has no power of ſpeech. Bred up amongſt mulls, f 1 

Sha care. pr | | IV Mor [meute, Fr.] a kennel or cry of hounds. 1% Tod | Gorrhe: 
Mou'sszLin. See MusLin, | To Murz, verb neut. [mutir, Fr.] to dung 35 birds co. o reach th 


| MyE'Lo 
the ſpinal r 
| My'Ls 
E My'LLE: 

MyLuocr 
ongue, in 
Prinding tec 


MussirA“Tlox, the act of mutterin or ſpeakin between the inconverted mating ariſes this plant. Bron. N 
; : F: be Murks rg dumb] a letter, which 1 We Ki 

Mv'ssULMAN, Arab. (i.e. faithful in religion] a title which the make no ſound. Mutes are ſo called, becaul: by Feld Fo 
r , 


Mahometans attribute to themſelves, a Mahometan believer. _. But power, and'have the ſound of the vowel afte 11 l, or i 
GoL1us has given us a far better e:ymelogy of the Arabic word o//e- are pronounced from the lips, as 5 and 5, and are Ca 1 i 
mon (from whence by curryption comes our miu] for he traces letters ; others from the teeth, as 7 and J, and eyes called pala- 
it up, juſtly enough, to the fourth conjugation of the verb /alama; teeth letters; others from the palate, as 4 and 5, 3 oght, l. 6h 3 
which ſigniſies (in the firſt conjugation) to ſalute, or ſay, ** peace be 10 tials, or palate letters. They are reckoned in num * it u 
thee.” and, in the fourth, to become a Mahometan [he ſhould have g, 4, p, 9. tt. 8 Lead perſons, ke 3 Ne 
ſaid “ a * profeſſor of the true religion''] as by ſo doing he enters Murks [in the grand ſeigniors ſeraglio an - 1 her perſons . 2 
upon the ſtate of peace ond happineſs. hf er 7 LS, to be ſent tc rife with a bow ſtring, ſuch balla 1 calle 
*I faid a profeſſor of the true religion in general; becauſe Ma- who fall under the emperor's diſpleaſure. cally, Where he Tar thy 
"homet applies the term not merely to his own diſciples; but Mvu'TELY, adv. [of mute] with ſilence, not“ ls, LPH 
allo to all, who, in all ages of the world, have maintained the had muzely ſat. Milton. „ LA to deprive of Mu- 
unig of God, and that a good life is neceſſary to our acceptance To Mu“ T HATE, werb act. [mutiler, Fr. mage 5 2 
With him. See Mauoukrisu, MELCHITEs, Jacoprns. [or ſome eſſential part. The place is mutilated. Ve of mti, dead 5 | 
JacoBTEs] and CxL1coL®,, compared. 33 Mv'r1LaTeD, part. ach. [murile, Fr. enge bead of 'f 
MvusrT, 7p. verbs [of mucten, Du. muſſen, Ger. muſt, Su.] to be Lat.] maimed, having ſome part or qr where any Part Myon, 
obliged, it behooves, there is need; it is only uſed before a verb. eſſential paftz. alſo ſpoken of ſtatues or hab . „ he neck 


4 | AY . . - - " +4] . © \ er 1 
This verb is defeCtive, having only the pr. tenſe, in which it is wanting, or the projecture of any pe. © utilatio, fm = - = Mro'cs 
, 


alike in both numbers, and uſed perſonally: or. imperſonally, and ap- Murr 10%, Fr. [mutilucion, Sp. N Is 
plied both to perſons and things. What he may be, or hath — the maiming or curtailing of any ching, 25 father to * wn 1 
power of being, he muff be. Locke. 1 9% Ht eſſential part. Mutilations are not tranſmitted 5 rs 
Musr, /ub/t. [muye, Sax. mult, Su. moſt, Dan. and Ger. monte, Brown. ; | i one that We © he deſcrir 
Fr. me/to, It. and Sp. miſtum, Lat.] ſweet wine newly preſſed from the Mv'ring, ſubP. {mutin, Fr.] a mutineer, * e 
grape, new wort. The mu of wine. Bacon. or inſurrection; obſolete. Shale bear. ſedition, an oppoſer o | My'ous 


* Fo Mose, verb a. [mus, Wel! ſtinking, mos, Du. mouldineſs, Murixg'zR [mutin, Fr.] a mover of Wination, 
or perhaps from 2:0], to mould, to make mould). ul authority. Adliſon. : 
To Mvsr, verb neut. to grow mouldy. | Myv'T1novs, adj. [mutine, Fr.] tumultuor x 


| a : . 5 n wy Haywar . 
Musra'chkEs eee hr. nuſtacchi, It. maſtachos, Sp. of aura, rections. The mutinous ſeverely ſuppreſſe —. corbulentY. | In 


ſeditious, buſy 1 * 


Gr.] the beard of the uppex lip ; Whiſk ers. Mu“rixousl v, adv. [of mutinous eee leditioulneſs, 
: Musrs'c1a, Lat. [With botaniſts] a ſort of green laurel, wich a Mu“rixovsxzss [of mutinows] tufbuen“ Ger. mn 
RF | I oulbeldoin. *meutt1'?, Ce 


4 * 71 4 208 QAO 12 } | a a 91 os te, Du. a to 
v'sTaRD- Imiüard, Brit. maſtaert, Du. moztarde, Fr. moftgrda Mvu'tiny, or Mu“rixvivo [MUPT OO Lat 
Port. mo/taza, Sp.] a plant. The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which ant, Fr, 4 mutinerie, prob. of melia, fil author, eſpecial 


two cells, to which the valves adhere on both "ſides, and are. filled 


with roundiſh ſeeds: theſe pods generally end in a fungous horn con- 0 dun, 1 | 


: _ 
F p * 

1 : * 42 
© f 29 


i nz nut, | fe mutiner, Fr. aminntinarſi. It. amoti- 

n any, d move flo to iſe againk anchor 
m— Gere army muting'd. South, 
9770 Mu'rTER, verb neut. [marmoter, 


Lat.] to ſpeak obſcurely or confuſedly between the teeth, to grum- 
a Burton. . 
1 ger en ad to utter any thing inarticulately. 
rs TER, fabi. from the verb] murmur, obſcure utterance. 
ee [of mutter] one that mutters or grumbles, a mur- 


Ms TERING, part. adj. [of to mutter ; of mutiens of mutio, Lat. 
uyten, Du.] peaking between the teeth, rumbling. ; : 
| Y v'TTERINGLY, adv. [of nuttering] with indiſtinct articulation. 
Mu'rTon [mouton, Fr.] the fleſh.of a ty, nad Fey 
| | ſleep; nou 2 in ludicrous language. The fleſh of muttous 
ed. Bacon. a 
8 [of mutton and ] a band large and red. Dryden. 

Mu'TuaL [mutuus, Lat. mutuet, Fr. mutuo, It. and Sp.] alike 0 
both fides, interchangeable, making equal returns, reciprocal, eac 
| acting in return or correſpondence to the other. 

Murvua'tiTy [of mutual] reciprocation. Shakeſpeare. 

Mu'TUalLY, adv. [of mutual) interchangeably, reciprocally. 

Moriz [with architects] a ſort of ſquare modilion, ſet under 
the cornice of the Doric order; alſo a ſtay, cut of ſtone or timber, to 
bear up the ſummer or other part. | | 
| Sefer Lat. ſin the cl law] a loan fimply fo called, or a con- 
| tact introduced by the laws of nations; where a thing, conſiſting ei- 
| ther in weight, number or meaſure, is given to another, upon condi- 
tion that he ſhall return another thing of the ſame quantity, nature 
and value, on demand. : 

Murp of Corn, a meaſure uſed in France, 24 
ters and a half Engliſh. FF Faq | 
| ToMv'zzLE, verb act. [emmuſeler, Fr. muſolare, It.] 1. To cover 

or bind the mouth, 2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe ; a low word. 
Muzzling and coaxing of the child, L'Eftrange. 

To Mu'zzLE, OTF neut. to bring the mouth near. The bear muz- 
z and ſmells to him; puts his noſe to his mouth. L' Eſtrange. 
| Mu'zzLE [q. d. mouthſeal, as Minſhew ſuppoſes muſeliere, muſeau, 
Fr. muſclicra, It.] 1. A device of leather, or other materials, to put 
about the mouth of a dog, &c. which hinders from biting. With 
golden muzz/es all their mouths were bound. Dryden. 2. A part of a 
thalter for the noſe of a horſe, the ſnout of certain beaſts, the mouth 
of any thing, the mouth of a man in contempt. Ever and anon 
turning her ux xle towards me. Sidney. a 
FE Muzzle Molding, are the ornaments round the muzzle. | 
F MuzzLE Ring [with gunners] the great circle of a cannon, that 
encompaſſes 2 ſtrengthens the muzzle of it. 

Mx, pron. poſe/five. See Mins [min, Sax. mine, Dan. min, Su. 
my, myne, Du. mn, L. Ger. mein, H. Ger. non, Fr. mio, It. and 
Pp. neus, Lat.] My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, and mine antiently 
and properly before a vowel. My is now commonly uſed indifferently 
before both. My is uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, and mine when 
K goes before; as, this is xy book, this book is mine, pertaining to me. 
y conclude n reply. Bramball, 

Mergers {pvxrnpns, Gr.] the noſtrils which receive phlegmatic 
emours, that diftil from the brain thro' the papillary proceſſes. 

E MycTer1'smus, Lat. [in rhetoric] a cloſer kind of ſarcaſm or 
unt. 

E Mype'ss, Lat. An,, Gr.] a rottenneſs proceeding from too 
nuch moiſture. : | 

E MypRTass, Lat. [uvIpac, Gr.] a too great dilatation of the ap- 
ple of the eye, which makes the fight dim. 

| Gorrheus; who adds, that the dilatation is ſometimes ſo great, as 
o reach the circle of the 2716. | 
MYE'Los, Lat. [wvaS-, Gr.] the marrow of the bones or the brain, 
the ſpinal marrow. | 

E My'LE [wvan, Gr.] a mill, the lower milſtone, 

E My'LLEWELL, a ſort of cod or falt-fiſh. a 3880 
Mrrooro'ssuu, Lat. [of pun, a mill- ſtone, and yawopon, Gr. the 
wngue, in anatomy] a pair of muſcles arifing on the backſide of the 
grinding teeth, and inſerted into the ligament of the tongue, ſerving 
& turn it upwards. | 3 

| MyLonyoipe'us [of un and vouds;, Gr, in anatomy] a muſcle 
Which occupies all that ſpace which is between the lower jaw and the 
Pone, called os hyoides, and moves it together with the tongue and 
larynx upward, forward, and to each fide. See Hyoipes. 8 


ru, Lat. a diſeaſe, the falling off of the hair from che eye- 
. | 15 


minots, or 8 quar- 


q her 


| cat 
own 
ſome 
or lip 
l; „ Of 
paia- 
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;, kept 


erſons, 
ore be 


2 q 
rire 0 | My'xCugn [mynchen, Sax.] a nun; obſolete. ___ 


Myoce PHALON ox: aNovy of , afl 5 and | „O. Gr. 
bead] the falling of * f th 1 "x he 


a ſmall portion of the uvula, ſo as to reſemble the 
head of a fly. 


Mro'ves Platiſma I with anatomiſts] a broad muſculous expanſion in 
e neck, proceeding from a fat m . — 5 7 
Yan, Gr. de- 


MY0'cRapyy {[pooypatie, of wwe, & muſcle, and 
puke, of ww, amu- 


er puon] a deſcription of the muſcles. | 
the muſcles. of an animal body. 


Mro Lor [ muologie, F logs 
Cie, r. 7% » Lat. 
Fe 2 dev, Gr.] a diſcourſe 
uh cription and doctrine of the muſcles a whole ſyitem of a. 


atilatus 
no ſome 
pat i 


io, La. 
y, or 20 
rt {ot 


5 Keel 


6 Jaw- , N 

x of 6 Mx on [of eve, a mouſe, and fa, divigation] a kind of 
in nl "ation, or method of 1 uture events by means of mice. 

| \ 3 PHONON, Lat. [voPwveo, Gr.] an herb that kills mice, mice- 

ty. Myorer'a, Lat IE | WOES 
uncl „Lat. [pooria,, of wow, to ſhut, or wink, and n one 

„ | = light] a kind of dimneſs or confuſion of fight-in — 

Ger. . that are diſtant, and yet a elearneſs of the ſight in beholdii 

9 mutt] Myg' as are near at hand purblindneſs. See Muorr. 

aly Wis r (ayotonia, Lat. of poeraus, Gr.] a difleQion.of the 

ie One PIUM [ uwpaxaTion, Gr.] a medicine to take away wea- 


Lwpas, Gr.] 1. The number of 121. 
great 1 mber of 10000. 2. Proverbially 
= N Myriads of good angels. Tillotſon, 


* 4 


Ne 60 e, Gr. A captain of 10000, 


Fr. muyten, Du. mutio, muſ- 


ſheep dreſſed for food; alſo 


% "4 


MYS 


Mr'axx, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the drum of the ear, See Tym- 
PANUM. ; | 
MyR1'sTICA Nux [of uuprix®», Gr. fragrant] a nutmeg. 
Mrxuk(ciox, Lat. [with ſurgeons]. a wart in the palm of the hand, 
or in the ſole of the foot. 5 


 Myrmect'Tes [wwynxTn;, Gr.] a ſtone, having in it the figure of a 
piſmire or emmet. | 

MyY"xmIpon [with the vulgar] the conſtable and his watchmen. 

My'rmipons feldes, NH, Gr] a people of Theſſaly, that 

went under the conduct of Achilles, to the war againſt Troy; applied 
to any rude ruffian. So called from the ſoldiers of Achilles. Saαα,. 

Myrm1LLONEs, a fort of combatants among the Romans, who had, 
on the top of their caſque or helmet, the repreſentation of a fiſh ; and in 
their engagements with the retiarii, if they were caught and wrapt in 
the net, it was not poſſible for them to eſcape death. 

MrYRo'BALANS [pvugobanu®-, Gr. myrotalanus, Lat.] a medicinal 
dried fruit, like Egyptian dates, of which there arc five ſorts, the In- 
dian, the emblic, the attrine or yellow, the chebule, and the belleric, 
all of them of a purging quality. They are fleſhy, generally with a 

ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or leſs of an auſtere a- 
crid taſte. They are the production of five different trees growing in 
the Eaſt Indies, where they are eaten preſerved. 'T hey ſerve alſo for 
making and dreſſing leather. They have been long in great eſteem 
for their quality of opening the bowels in a gentle manner, and af- 
terwards ſtrengthening them by their aſtringency; but the preſent 
practice rejects them all. Hill. 

MyRoBA'LaNUM [wupoCanare», Gr.] the nut of Egypt, called alſo 
myrobolan ben, that yields a precious oil. 

: PET WAND [ wopCanrauo, Gr.] an ointment made of 
alm. 

Mrro'eolisT [myrofola, Lat. wuporunns, of ufo, ointment, and 
o, Gr. to ſell} a ſeller of ſweet ointments and perfumes. 

MrR&rn [myrrhe, Fr. mirra, It. and Sp. of myrrha, Lat. of wee, 
of wvew, Gr. to flow, mor, Heb.] a gum. Myrrh is a vegetable pro- 
duct of the gum reſin kind, ſent to us in looſe granules, from the 
fize of a pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh-brown colour, 
with more or leſs of an admixture of yellow. Its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, with a peculiar aromatic flavour, but very nauſeous : its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagrecable: it is brought from Ethiopia, but the 
tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our myrrh is the very 
drug known by the antients, under the ſame name. Internally ap- 

. plied, it is a powerful reſolvent; and externally applied, it is diſcu- 
tient and vulnerary. Hill. See Mumta, and read, mim, Perl. 

My'rRHine [myrrbuus, murrhæus, Lat.] pertaining to, or made of 
the myrrhine ſtone. Cryſtal and my/rhine cups imboſſed with gems, 


Milton. 

My'rrns ae Gr.] the herb mock-chervil. 

My'xsixE, Lat. [yvpow, Gr.] the myrtle tree. 

My'RSsINEUu, Lat. Fe botaniſts] wild fennel. 

Myss1Ni'TEs [wuporwitngs, Gr.] an herb, a ſort of N 

My'RTITORM, adj. [myrtiformis, Lat.] of the ſhape of myrtle. 

MyRTiFo'RMEsS Carunculæ [in anatomy] little caruncles or fleſhy 
knots in the hymen. See HymeNn, and Mossus Diaboli, and read 
BoERHAV. zconom. animal. ZKE1s tabulis illuſtrat. 

Mr“ TIE [myrte, Fr. mirto, It. murta, Sp. nyrtus, Lat. por, 
Gr.] a kind of fragrant tree ſacred to Venus. The flower of the 
myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which ex- 
pand in form of a roſe. The ovary becomes an oblong, umbilicated 
5 divided into three cells, which are full of kidney - ſhaped ſeeds. 

Her, 

- MyrTost"L1nos [with botaniſts] the herb called mouſe-ear. 

MS TOoPECTTALOxM, Lat. [uvproneranuo, Gr.] an herb having leaves 
like myrtle, called alſo polygonaton. | ; 
_MrY'zTvs, Lat. [uupre., Gr.] the myrtle; a ſort of tree bearing a 
Tmall blackiſh leaf, of a fragrant ſcent. N 

Mrse'LF, ſulſt. [of my and fe,] 1. An emphatical word added to 
I; as, I my/eff will do it, that is, not I by proxy, not another. 2. 
The reciprocal of I in the oblique caſe. I ſhould have been at a loſs 
to defend myſelf. Swift. 8 

Mysr AO , of or pertaining to a myſtagogue. 
 My'sTAaGocut [my/tagigus, Lat. woraywyS., Gr. a leader of the 
initiated] one who . interprets divine myſteries ; alſo he who has the 
Lg of SY relics, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. F 
 MrT'sTacocy [my/tagogia, Lat. of is, Gr. ] an initiation, 

8 of him * „ eats e 

Mrsrglaiaxcnh [myferiarcha, Lat. wornpapxn; of worngicr, a myſ- 
tery, and axe, Gr. a ruler or chief] one eg over holy 42 
teries. | | 

- My'sSTERIES of Religien Tin the ancient ſenſe of the word] truths 
that have been revealed by divine revelation, beyond the reach of 
human reaſon, to inveſtigate or find out; not ſo as to preclude our 
underſtanding them, aFTER they are d/covered [or revealed.) Thus, 
in the {cripture-ule of the word, the myferies of a king, are his /- 


eis; and the le of the ſeven golden candleſtics in the apocalyp/e, 


is the ſecret couched under that emblematic repreſentation ; which St. 
Jubm comprebended well enough, after the angel had told him, what 
was meant by that prophetic viſion, viz. the /ever churches, to whom 


be was directed to write. And to you (ſays our Lord to his diſci- 


1 when conſulting him about the parable of che ſower and the 
eed) it is given to know [or underſtand] the my/eries of the king- 
dow? ; f. fl. in the place before us, to know, that by the ſever is 
meant Chriſt himſelf, and by the /eed his word or doctrine. Nor do 
I remember one text of {cripture, in which it deviates from the proper 

ation of the word, 1 mean as it implies, not (as we xow under- 
Kand it) cfw. unintelligible, or incomprehenſible after it is rewcaled ; 
hut a fecret or kiddie thing, i. e. before it is diſcovered or revealed. And 
the /pecfic doctrines of chriſtianity are ſtiled by St. Paul in his epiſtle to 
Timothy, the zyfery of godlineſs , in the ſame ſenſe, with the 
tery hid from ages, which he mentions in another place; and by whach 
he means no more than this truth, that we gentiles ſhould, upon our 
caenverfion, be received into a compleat participation of the bleflings of 
the Meſfab's kingdom upon 2 level with the Jews. A thing eafy 
enough to be comprehended, when made known: But, N. B. what is 
made known or revealed to one, may as yet be a MYSTERY {or id. 
den thing] to ws that revelation has not as yet taken place. 
233 | If 
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- If there be any exception from this remark, 'tis not in the doctrines of 
Chriſt ; but in a far different ſet of principles, which have ſtolen in 
upon us from another quarter. See Daniel, c. vii. v. 25. compared 
with c. xi. v. 36. And conſult the original in both. Tho' in juſtice 
to the Engliſh reader, I muſt obſerve that the term expreſſive of theſe 
MARVELLOUS or my{terious things, which flow from that ſource, is of a 
DIFFERENT kind from this under conſideration; *tis of the ſame etymo- 
logy with that in the pſalms, I'm fearfully and wonDERFULLY made; 
or, with that, Such knowledge is too woNDERFUL for me, 'tis high, 

I cannot attain to it.” Neither of which texts relate to any ſpecific 
doctrine of rewelation. Nor do I find the word [MYSTERY] aſſumed 


this zew ſignification, I mean to expreſs Hs incomprehenſible af. 


ter it was reveal'd, before that ſenſe became necęſſary. In plain terms, 
we firſt made (with the church of Rome) our religion an unintelligible 
thing, and then, for want of better arguments, were obliged to ſkreen 
our abſurdities under the venerable name of my/teries. It was then, 
and not till then, that regen and free enquiry began to be decry'd ; 
and in its ſtead an zmplicit (not to ſay, with biſhop Tz/lorſon, a GooD 
LUSTY) ad of faith was recommended. But how different an air and 
ſpirit is this, from that which the Ante-Nicene and primitive Chriſtians 
breathed, appears from their writings ; and in particular from that ſin- 
ge ſtroke of St. Irenæus, . Kanwg Igrwos, &c. © Well ſaid Fuftin 

artyr in his treatiſe againſt Marcion, © I would not have believ'd the 
LORD HIMSELF, had he preached up another Gop beſides the CREA- 
Tor.” Irtn. Ed. Grabe, p. 300. and Eusts. Hiſt. Ed. Stephan. 
p. 40. No—it was not the church-writers in thoſe days; but their 
opponents, that had recourſe to myſtery in ſupport of their cauſe ; and 


*tis well worth the learned reader's while to fee how finely St. Irenæus 


has expoſed this kind of artifice. © Univerſi obductis fuperciliis, &c. 
Ia EN. adv. Hæreſes Ed. Grabe, p. 368. See MysTERY ; and add to 
the etymology there aſſign'd, as follows: Query, if as this is a Greek 
term, it is not far more probably derived from the Greek verb hv, 
which ſignifies to initiate, or to admit to the more ſecret and hidden rites 
of religion? | | 
| MysTe"R10US e Fr. miſterigſe, It. and Sp.] 1. Full of 
myſtery, artfully obſcure, inacceſſible to the underſtanding. 2. Art- 
fully perplexed. Princes who were moſt diſtinguiſh'd for their myſte- 
rious {kill in government. Swif?. | 
MrsTE'R10VUsLY, adv. [of nyſterious] 1. In a manner above un- 
derſtanding. 2. Obſcurely, enigmatically, Myffericuſiy and ſecretly 
| deſcribed. Taylor. | 
 MrvsTz'r1ousness [of nyſterious] 1. Hiddeneſs, difficulty of being 
underftood, &c. holy and awful obſcurity. Differing apprehenſions 
of myftericuſneſs. Taylor. 2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. _ 
To My'sTER1zZE, verb af. [from myſtery] to explain as enigmas. 
 Mr'srerxy {[myſtere, Fr. miſterio, It. and Sp. myſterium, Lat. wurn- 
tov, Gr. of NON, of IND, Heb. to hide] 1. Something ſecret or 
idden ; ſee MysTER1Es : but in the modern acceptation of the word, 
ſomething awfully obſcure and inexplicable. Myſleries in our holy re- 
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ligion. Savift. . 2. An enigma, any thing artfu 
moral myſteries with art unfold. — 3. * deal. Aud 


trade, art or occupation; but then it is more pro 5 a panic 


NAD 


n, Roman; YM », Italic; Nen, Engliſh; N n, Saxon, are 
the 13th letters in order of the alphabet; 3, Hebrew the 
14th; N, the 14th of the Greek. N is a ſemivowel, 
and has an invariable ſound, as name, not, 'no, net. It is 
ſometimes almoſt loſt, as condemn, contemmn. 
N [in Latin numbers] ſignified g oo. e Mort 
N, with a daſh, gooo, 
N. B. ſtands for Nota Bene, Lat. mark well, or take notice. 
Naz [with the vulgar] a hat. % CAA e 
Na Au, or Nam [in law] the taking or diſtraining another man's 
moveable goods. e n 
Lauul Naam [of neman, Sax. to take, or nemmen, Du. to nim 
or take hold of ] is, in law, a reaſonable diſtreſs, and proportionable 
to the value of the thing diſtrained for. i £ 
F- Unlawful Naam, a diſtraining above the value; alſo ſee Namiv 
etitum. | 
N#mivm Yetitum [in law books] an unjuſt taking the cattle of 
another, and driving them to an unlawful 1 pretending damages 
done by them. 
To Nas, verb act. [nappa, Su.] 1. To ſurprize or take one 7* 


ping, to catch unexpectedly, to ſeize without warning. A word 
dom uſed but in low language. 2. To cog a die. 

Era of NanBona'ssar [in chronology] a famous æra on account 
that (as Ptolemy writes) there were aſtronomical obſervations made 
by the Chaldeans, from the beginning of his reign to his own time; 
and, according to Ptolemy, the firſt year of this æra, was the year 
747 before Chriſt, and the 3967th year of the Julian period. He 
was a king of Babylon, called alſo Beloſus. | 

Na“ cc, or Na'cTa ſin old deeds] a yacht or ſmall ſhip. 

Na'cxer, or Na'ker [nacre, Fr.] mother of pearl; the ſhell of a 
fiſh wherein pearl is bred. 

Na'pis, ? pore 1. What eyes or 1 another thing, as being in 
fituation oppoſed to it. Gol ius. 2. [With aſtronomers] that point in 
the heavens oppoſite to the zenith; i. e. that point directly under our 
feet, or of we in a right line; drawn from our feet thro' the centre 
of the earth, and terminating in the under hemiſphere, 


- 


meiſteri, Goth. maſter, g. d. maſtery, In this i. g. ved fro 
ing to Warburton, be 4.9 miſl 5 , from me ſenſe it ſhould, a000 r = 
p - ery Mer, Fr. à rd ou 
Mr'sTic 7 510 a kind of refined, ſublime giy;,: ae, 4 
the Myſtics, which conſiſted in the knowledge of 05 droſeſel by 
things, not acquired in the common way; but 25 ful 70d and dune vw 
Ged, and which has the effect to move the ſou] = af tel by of 
vout, affecting manner, to unite it intimately to God, ! cin, de. a 
the underſtanding, and warm and enliven the will in 1 ee. pec 
manner. aer din 
My'sTic, or Mrs TIC AL, adi. igue, Fr. mil; t 
myſticus, Lat.] 1. Sacredly Sd BA hath —_ mY oy of ch 
and ſupernatural. Hooker, 2. Emblematical, involving Way f N 
meaning. Not the natural truth, but the ſpiritual and y "ne fe Du. 
3. Obſcure, ſecret, myſterious. Know I haye e Los, yere 
rolls of fate. Dryden. de mi; you 
MY'sSTICALLY, adv. [of myſtical) in a manner or b Left 
implies ſome ſecret meaning, myſteriouſly, Nn dn hidd 
My'sTICaLNEss [of myſtical} involution of ſome ſecret ne Mer 
Mr'sT1cs, a religious ſect diſtinguiſhed by their _ 155 lad b 
ſubime and perfect knowledge of divine things, with un; 5 Is "20 
terefied love of God, free from all ſelfiſſ conſiderations wg oy 
MrTni'sroRy [mythifforia, Lat. of n gigdhia, of aud 10 pod c 
and cop, Gr. hiſtory] an hiſtory mingled with falſe fable 8 % mo 
MyTHoLo'GicaL [mythologique, Fr. mytologico, It. ang $ 7 1 
taining to mythology, relating to the explication of Wa : Nl 
The conceit was probably hieroglyphical, which after kane; 1 57 
logical. Brown. 1 th: 6 e's 
MyTHOLO'GicaLLY, adv. [of mythological) in a mu 1225 
21 ſuitably to the ſyſtem of Arg es ns 4117 
YTHO'LOG1ST | mythologifte, Fr. mitologiſia, It. mil.) = 
ud, Gr.] one ſkilled in mythology, 6.54% 70 = 5 nt 
the ancient fables of the henthens. Ancient mytholrgijls, 1255 ; e 
To MyrhO LOGE [of u Nννν Gr. ] to relate or ein the en 
fables or myſteries of the old Pagan religion. go 
MrTro'Locy [mythologie, Fr. mitologia, It. mitbvligia, Ly, wh Mou 
avyice, of aud, a fable, and x, Gr.] ſyſtem of fables, the hifor of Nav 
the fabulous deities and heroes of antiquity, and theexplanziondf the Nw 
myſteries of the old Pagan religion. The modeſty of 2 de. F* 5 
ſerves to be commended. Bentley. : | ne 
MrYTHro'PLAsM [of poYorAzope, of d. and marry, Cr, fo fame rg 
or form] a fabulous narration or hiſtory, * 5 
l 8 ; ; y thin 
MrY'urus [pusp®-, Gr.] a pulſe which is continually weakening For thiins- 
by inſenſible degrees; ſo that the ſecond beat is fainter than the firſt, is diſtin 
the third than the ſecond, fo called (ſays Galen) from figures that ter. And had 
minate in a point, or gradually leſſen dn vag, i. c. ater the manner diſtinctio 
: . * l 
of a tail; and if read wwypE-, tis after the manner of a fal. 6. Powei 
= patron's | 
rater, 1 
An oppro 
— . _ Or, aus 
To Na 
us, Su. no 
minate by 
was ſo na 
ther uſe th 
cify, to nc 
utter, to n 
neſic. 
t Na'MEL 
Eguiſhed by 
naameleſs th. 
| by name. 
| Na uE 
h N A I tion by nan 
| | Fc ot ating 
hic A 
Nx NA, funeral ſongs, lamentations, 0! mournful tunes, | Ny weep 
were anciently ſung at funerals, a | Namew: 
N z'vyvs, Lat. 4 mole, a natural mark or ſpot in ts wy having aMu's, 
4 


Navo'sry [nevfitas, Lat.] freckledneb, the quality 0 
moles. FERC. 
N vos [nevoſis, Lat.] full of freckles or moles. 
Narr, /ub/?. a ſort of tufted ſea. bud. 1 
Na [neggy, nagge, Du.] 1. A little horſe, 2 . 


Prior. 


province of 
| I 35 


| Nancy, 


Paris, ſubjes 
dtaniſſaus | 


in familiar lan- 
A paramour: 


age. Thy nagt the leaneſt things alive. : 

2 contempt. Your ribauld zag of Egypt. eien ANKING 
Na'ceL, a weight for wool containing ſeten fo s of the floods, of the empir 
Naravpts [rawades, of a, Gr. to flow] the 0YMP Nam. 

fairies, Sc. haunting rivers and fountains: — (wim, 3 ? | Nanrs, 2 

- Narant [in heraldry] q. d. aan, . * is, acroſs li be river Loi 
term applied to all fiſhes . are borne tranſve 4 poſture ' 13 [kne 
eſcutcheon ; becauſe they ſwim in the water in t k and natural 100% vollen cloth 

Nair, Fr. natural [with jewellers] of a quic be "pon the 

ſpe f di jewels, Cc. Su.) 1 

NN ary e uten, Ger. nagelen, . 2. To bon ſeep h 

falten wich nails, To the croſs he #ai/s thy enen: , 1 geld. D 0 Narr, 

ſtud with nails. The rivets of your arms Were " re hon . 3 

| e hom) 

N AlL, ſabſf. [ncexl, Sax. nagel. Su. Pu. and 2 The - doc bo « 

ſubſtance or hard cruſt at the ends of the — * The — ty, Fs ag 8 

of our Gagers give fa to bel. 4. f ken of BEAT, Ta 
ches and a mere Oh, 5. An iron ſpike or pin 4 ſpikes, ol col 
boards together. We need not [+ ok e readily, imma, we 

faſten them together. Bacon. r udded Wi 


without delay. Probably from a counter _ 
want our money on the nail. Swift. driving of a nail or - go" 
To Nail Cannon [a military term] the ſo 35 
ſpike by force into the touch-hol 
er it uſeleſs. ba RT 
| Nar'us [of nail] a nail maker, 
nails, 


NAR 


| | Arbe k | | . Na'eten's Bones, or Naritr's Rods [fo 8 from the _ 1 
- Nar't-woRT, : liver aring nails at a certain time, pier or Neper, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, the inventor o them] 

Nails bargen. dan tre ad al res Sake be tranſmitted to certain numbering rods, made either of ivory, wood, or ſmall ſlips of 
is e the Romans who ſuperſtitiouſly ayoided paring paſtboard, which ſerve to perform multiplication by addition, and di- 
our forefathers : | x 


fe day. viſion by ſubtract ion. | 
their nails on ee 3 arte in the ſhire of in- NA PHTHA, Lat. [va09e, Gr.] Babyloniſh bitumen, found in Chal- 
Na1'RNE, à 2 1 a 855 of the frith of Murray, 18 miles eaſt dea, where ancient Babylon ſtood, it exudes out of a ſtony rock, and 
verneſs, —_— On | when ſet on fire, is not only hard to be extinguiſh'd, 8 if water - 
of Inverneſs. 8 in heraldry] is a form of blazon caſt upon it, burns more vehemently. It is ſuch a powerful compound, 
Nat'ssaxT, Fr. gr 8 ings Me 3 iflue out of ſome or- that if it comes near the fire or ſun-beams, it will ſuddenly ſet all the 
euliar to all hin, Þ 5. "and is different from :ſuant, which de- air round about it in a lame. N aphtha 1s a very pure, clear and thin 
ann. ain out of the bottom of any ordinary or mineral fluid, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt of brown in it. It is 
notes a · living creature, 8 ſoft and oily to the touch, of a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, TY 4 
charge. 5 an. nagen, Su. naeckt, briſk and penetrating ſmell, of the bituminous kind. It is foun 
Na'x Eb, adj. 1 pans tron : ogy 2 3833 unco- floating 8 1275 of ſprings. It is principally uſed externally in 
Du. and L. * nd both FIG thoſe who knew them not, and paralytic caſes and in pains of the limbs. Hill. That found about Ba- 
yered, bare. Sen Bacon. 2. Unarmed, unprovided, defenceleſs. bytok is, in ſome ſprings whitiſh, tho' it be generally black, arid dife 
you ſhall {poet ee Shakeſpeare. 3. Plain, evident, not fers little from petroleum. Woodward. 
Left _ 4 th appears ſo nated on my fide, Shakeſprare, 4. Na"pxin [uncertain etymology, unleſs of nap, Du. napf, Ger. a 
hidden. Tn wh bffracde d, wanting the neceſſary additions. A na- platter, bowl, or porringer, and chen, or gen, the diminutive termina- 
„ g tion; but the tranſition would be a little ſtrange; naperia, It. from 


: zap, which etymology is odly favour'd by Virgil, one ferunt man- 


. » 7 d up. 

| Naxed Fire [with chemiſts] an open fire, not one Ae : us 5 N ; 

; ; ch. e not incloſed in any 7i/7a, willis. Jobnſon] 1. Cloaths uſed at table to wipe the hands, 2, 
Naxe Seeds [with herbaliſts] ſuch ſeeds as are n , Johnſon This end is retained ih Sootland: 


; foot, marſhmallows, pile-wort, &c. or A handkerchief . obſolete. | 
pe e HUI remains 15 till the time of Na'PLES, a kingdom of Italy, ſituated 38 and 43 degrees of north 


| f latitude, and 14 and 19 degrees of eaſt longitude. 
| 1 e [with botaniſts] is one that has no empalement, as Narres, the capital of the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on a fine 


atulip | | bay of the Mediterranean ſea, 30 _ diameter, 140 miles ſouth-eaſt 
/ do. [of nal 1. Without covering. 2. Simply, of Rome. Lat. 41®N. Long. 15*E. : 
= yas 3 ö {0 _ naledy conſidered. Holder. 3. Evi- Na'PLEss, adj. [of nap] wanting nap, threadbare. Shakeſpeare, 
— diſcoverably. They ſee not how nakedly they lie. Daniel. NA“ PIP NES [of nap] the quality of having a nap. 
Na'xepness [of naked] 1. The ſtate of being without clothing. Na"ppixo, part. of 


| nap [of knappian, Sax. to ſleep] ſleeping, ſlum- 
| Not to imitate the nakedre/s but the innocence of their mother Eve. bering. | 


Auliſon. 2. Want of proviſion for defence. To ſee the nakedneſs of Na'eey {from nap; of noppe, Dan. knoppa, Sax. Mr. Lye derives 


the land. Geng. z. Plainneſs, evidence, want of concealment. jt from nappe, Sax. a cup] 1. Having a nap or ſhag, as cloth. 2. 
Which appear in proper nakedneſs. Shake/peare. Frothy, ſpumy (from zap, whence apples and ale are called tamb's 
| Nall, /ubft. an awl, ſuch as collar-makers uſe. T uſer. 


| wool) ſtrong drink, that will ſet one to napping or aſleep. With nappy 
Nama'rion [inlaw] the act of diſtraining or taking by diſtreſs. beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay. 


| in Scotland] an impounding cattle. | NAa'PTAKING, /ub/t. [of nap and take] ſurprize, ſeizare on a ſud- 
Nin Fan by W ach Tabme, -- name, Ger. nafn, Dan. den, unexpected onſet, like that made on men aſleep. Naptakings, 
| namn, Su. nam, Perſ. naem, Du. nom, Fr. nome, It. and Port. nombre, aſſaults, ſpoiling and firings. Careao. 


| Sp. nomen, Lat. anam, oe] 1. The diſcriminative appellation of an Na“rus [with herbaliſts] navew or turnep, navew-gentle or long 

individual. I know thee name. Exodus. 2. The appellation of rapes, an edible root, : | | 

| any thing; a word by which men have agreed to expreſs ſome idea, NarBo'NE, a city of Franee, in the province of Languedoc, 6 miles 
or thing, or ſubject ſpoken of, and that whereby any kind or ſpecies eſt of the Mediterranean. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. 

is diſtinguiſned. 3. Perſon. Dryden. 4. Reputation, character. Narci'ssus, Lat. [ narciſſe, Fr. vapxioo-, Gr.] a flower; ſome o 

And had left no good name behind. Clarendon. 5. Renown, fame, a white, and ſome of a yellow colour; a daffodil. 


diſtinction, honour. Eminent perſons of great name abroad. Bacon. MNagcr'ssINe, adj. [Lnarc Hanus, narciſſus, Lat.] pertaining to, of 
6. Power delegated, imputed character. In the zame of the people. like the white daffodil. 


| Shekeſpeare. 7. Fictitious imputation. Had forg'd a treaſon in my  Nagco'sis [vaprxwors, Gr.] a privation of ſenſe ; as in a pally, or 
We patron's name. Dryden. 8. Appearance, not reality, aſſumed cha- by taking opium c. 


F rater, A friend which is only a friend in name. Eccleſiaſticus. 9. Narco'Tic, or Narco TICAL [rarcotique, Fr. narcotico, It. narco- 
An opprobrious appellation. I row by and call them names. Swift. ticus, Lat. vapxwrix®-, Gr.] ſtupifying, benumming, or taking away 
| Get a good Name, and you may lie abed; 


ſenſe. Narcotic includes all that part of the materia medica which 
Or, aus we ſay, in another proverb; any way produces ſleep, whether called by this name, or hypnotics or 
© He awhoſe Names up, may lie a- bed. opiates. | ; : 
To Nauz, verb act. [of nama, or naman, or nemnan, Sax. mnae- MNagxco'rics [rarcotigues, Fr. aarcotica, Lat. vepxoTiaa, Gr.] me- 
| na, Su. noemen, Du. nennen. Ger.] 1. To give a name to, to diſcri- dicines which ſtupify — take away the ſenſe of pain. 
minate by a particular appellation, His name was called Jeſus, which 


Narco'TICNEss [of zarco/ic] flupifying, or benumming quality. 
was ſo named of the angel. Sr. Luke. 2. To mention by name. Nei- Nagy, or Na'spus [1#289-, Gr.] 1. Spikenard, a kind of oint- 
Ether uſe thyſelf to the naming of the holy. Ecclefrafiicus. 3. To ſpe- ment. 2. An odorous ſhrub. And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard and 
eify, to nominate. Let any one name that propoſition. Locke. 4. To balm. Milton. | 
utter, to mention in general. Let my name be named on them. Ge- Na RE, /ubPt. [naris, Lat.] a noſtil. Not uſed, except by Hudi- 
Beſs. ; | bras in affeQation. | 
| NalvELEss [nameleay, Sax.] 1. Being without a name, not diſtin- Na“x Es, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the noſtrils of an animal. 

guiſned by any diſcriminative appellation. A headleſs carcaſs and a Na'rRRABLE [zarrabilis, narro, Lat.] that may eaſily be told or 
| nameleſs thing. Denham. 2. Not named, not mentioned, not known | 


declared. 
by name. From zamelęſs pens. Atterbury. To Na'rrare, verb act. [narro, Lat.] to relate, to tell. A word 
Na'"MELY, adv. [from name; namlich, Ger.] particularly, to men- only uſed in Scotland. 
don by name, to wit. For the excellency of the foul, namely its power Narxa'ncta [among the Arabs] a kind of divination drawn from 
of divining in dreams. Hadiſon. | | ſeveral phænomena of the ſun and moon. | F 
< Na"mer [of zame] me who calls or knows any by name. NarRa'TI0N, Fr. Inarragione, It. of narratio, Lat.] a relation of 
| Na'mgSake, /ub/?. one that has the ſame name with another. any particular actions or circumſtances z account, hiſtory, 
NaMpwicn, a market town of Cheſhire, 164 miles from London. NaRRA“TTION {with rhetoricians] is that part of an oration in 
ing Nauu'a, a ſtrong city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, capital of the 


4 which an account is given of matter of fact. 
province of Namur, ſituated at the confluence of the Sambre and 


. | NaRRAT10N [of an epic poem} is reckoned the third part; and 
8 35 miles eaſt of Bruſſels. Lat. 50% 30“ N. Long. 4 50“ this ſome divide into four parts: the title, the propoſition, the invo- 


| g | ; ; FT | | cation, the body of the poem or »arration, properly ſo called. 
lan- lp NCY, the capital city of Lorrain in Germany, 150 miles eaſt of NaRRATIVE, adj. [narratif, Fr, narrative, It. of narr, Lat.] 1. 
our: as, ſubject to France, or at leaſt will be ſo on the death of king Giving an account, relating. 2.;Story-telling, apt to relate things paſt, 
dtaniſſays, father to the queen of France. 45 Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. Dryden. 8 
| "A XKING, the capital of the province of Nanking, and formerly een, Jubft. Inarratif, Fr. narrativa, It] a narration, rela- 
nods 4 the empire of China, ſituated 600: miles eaſt of Pekin, on the river tion or recital, a ſtory. | 
| bus ” ; 3 Na"rRATIVELY, adv. [of narrative] by way of narration, decla- 
151 | NANTS,..a city of France, in the province of Britany, ſituated on ratively, - The words of all judicial acts are written narralively, 
og the ever Loir, 45 miles weſt of Angers. | | ©  Ayliffe. | 
6 nay [knoppa, Sax. noppe, Dan.] 1, The hairy or ſhaggy part of 'Narga'ror, Lat. [narrateur, Fr.] a reliter. Conſider whether 
| looks Ra en cloth, down, villous ſubſtance, A kind of downy or velvet the narrator be honeſt. Wares. 
. upon their leaves, which down or nap cometh of a ſubtile ſi dirit, To'Na'rriFy, verb act. [narro, Lat.] to give account of, to re- 
i. To 3 2. 2 knappian, Sax. to take a ſhort ſleep, napp, Su.] a late, Obſolete. I ever narrify'd my friends. Shakeſpeare, : 
* N, umber. You are ſtill taking your nap. LE range. Na aRkO.] [neanepe, or neapu, from nyn, Sax. near] 1. Of ſmall 
Ip * verb neut. [hnceppan, Sax. ] to ſleep, to be drowſy or 
4 A e E 


h - af, Boo; 3p : breadth, not wide, having but a ſmall diſtance from fide to fide. The 
n I ook him napping in his bed. Hadibras, r. angel ſtood in a narrow place. Numbers. 2. Small, of no conſide- 
he neck (:n0p a, Sax. Of oK tain etymology] the hinder joint of rable extent. This narrow time of geſtation. Brown. 3. Covetous, 
"ru a — ed from the ſoft ſhort hair growing there like the nap avaritious, ſtingily, parcimonious. To narrow breaſts he comes all 
% —— 8 nner imagines. Junius, with his uſual Greek ſaga. 


: | i 55 wrapt in gain. Sidney. 4. Contracted, ungenerous, of confined 
bn. That a * 17 rhaps from the ſame root with nob. Jobn- ſentiments. The greateſt underſtanding is narrow. Grew. 5. Near, 


acon, was growing out of the zape of his neck. being within a ſmall diſtance. Yet miſs'd ſo narrow that he cut the 
Napa 


* [ a cord. Dryden. 6. Cloſe, attentive, vigilant A great man is not 
the mountains of are. Gr. a grove or vale, &c. ] the nymphs always the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an inſpection. Aadiſon. 
APE'LLU 


: ; ; 2 The Narrow, a channel which runs between the Margate ſands 
Don's ae Lat. {with botaniſts] a kind of wolf - bane, or rather and the main. | 8 


W | —— To Narrow, verb af. [from the adj.) 1. To diminiſh with 
"Rac mig fog table or houſhold linen. reſpect to width or breadth. - At the Streights of Magellan, where 
| Pus, at.] nevew, or French turnep. the land is narrowed, Brown. 2. To contract, to impair in dignity 


Py of 


— 


is miſhap that na- remedy. Spenſer. 


N An 


of extent or inſluence. Where it is not by corruption nrraued into a 
trade. Locke. 3. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of knowledge. 
The mind narrowed by a ſcanty collection of common ideas. Locke. 
4. To confine, to limit. Limiting and narrowing the queſtion. 
atts. JJ. oat agh ey) 
To Narrow, or To ge N ARRow, verb neut. [With horſemen) a 
horſe is ſaid to go narrow, when he does not take ground enough, 
that does not bear far enough out, to the one hand or to the other. 
Na TK KO WI x, adv. [of narrow] 1. With little breadth or wideneſs, 
with ſmall diſtance between the ſides. 2. Contractedly, without ex- 
tent. The church of England is not ſo narrovuly calculated. Swf?. 
Cloſely, attentively, vigilantly. If it be zarrow/y conſidered. 
3 4. Nearly, within a little. Some private veſſels took one of 
the Aquapulca ſhips, and very narrowly milled of the other. Suit. 
5. Avaritiouſly, ſparingly. | 
Na'rrownEss of narrow} 1. Scantineſs in breadth or wideneſs, 
want of extent, want of comprehenſion. 2. Confined ſtate, contract- 
edneſs. The narrowne/s of human attainments. Glanville. 3. Mean. 
neſs, poverty. The narrowne/s of fortune. Addiſon. 4. Want of 
capacity. The narrowne/s of their ſpirit and underſtanding. Bur- 
net's Theory. ; - 
NA'RWHALE, ſ«b/?. a ſpecies of whale. Brown. : 
Nas [from he has, or has not] deſtitute of, Obſolete. For pityed 


— 


Na'xva, a large city and port town of Livonia, ſituated on the 

river Narva, which divides Livonia from Ruſſia, 100 miles S. W. of 

| Peterſburg. It is ſubje& to the empreſs of Ruſſia. | | 

Na'sai, adj. [ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form; of naſus, Lat.] per- 

taining to the noſe. To pronounce the naſals. Holder. The naſal 
duct. Sharp. 

Nasal Vein [with anatomiſts] the vein between the noſtrils. 
 Nasico'snovs [of aſus and cornus, of cornu, Lat. horn] having 
the horn on the noſe, as ſome inſets have, Naficornous beetles. 
Brown. | | 
Na“s1 Os, Lat. [in anatomy] a thin bone which makes the upper 
part of the noſe. | | 

Nass au, a city of Germany, capital of the province of Naſſau, 
fituated on the river Lohn, 29 miles N. W. of Mentz. | 

-Na'sr1LY, adv. [of naſiy] i. Dirtily, nauſeouſly, offenſively. 2. 
Obſcenely, groſsly, lewdly. | Frogs 

"Na'sriness {of naſty] 1. Filthineſs, offenſiveneſs. The naſtine/s 
of the beaſtly multitude. Hayward. 2. Obſcenity, groſſneſs of ideas. 

The naftine/s of Plautus and Ariſlophanes. Dryden. 

Na'sr v, adj... [nattig, O. and L. Ger, nalt, nat, Ger. wet] 1. 
Dirty, polluted, filthy, offenſive. Atterbury. 2. Obſcene, lewd. 

NasTvu'rces: [rafturtia, Lat.] capuchin capers. . „„ 

Nasr u' TIUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb noſe- ſmart, ereſſes, 
or garden-crefles. WR | 

ASTURTIUM Aquaticum, Lat. [with botaniſts] water-creſies. 
_ Na'rar, ad. Fr. [natalis, Lat.] native, relating to nativity. 
Behold Life's pencil d ſcene, the natal gate, ALS 
The numbers thronging into mortal ſtate. Table of Cebes. 
 NarTair'r1a [among the Romans] were feſtivals celebrated to the 
enii, during which it was held ominous to ſhed the blood of beaſts. 

heſe ſolemnities being wholly dedicated to joy and feſtivity. T“ 
NarATTIOus [rata/itivs, Lat.] pertaining to a nativity or birth- 
day. | | 

NaTa'riox, Lat. the act of ſwimming. Brown. 

Na“TEs, Lat. the buttocks. | | 

Narks Cerebri [with anatomiſts} two round parts of the brain, 
bunching out behind the beds of the optic; nerves, and growing to 
the upper part of the marrowy ſubſtance. B 

Na'TiLEss, adv: [na, Sax. that is, not the leſs] nevertheleſs: 
formed thus, *nathele/s, nath'le/5. Obſolete. Milton has adopted it. 

Na'rimort; ade. [na the more. Obſolete. And, now ir is, cor- 
rupted zever or ne er the more] nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding, wt 
" Na'Tion, Fr. [nuzion, It, nacion, Sp, nacaa, Port. of natio, Lat.] 

all the people of a Rr country, as diſtinguiſhed from another 
people, generally by their language, original, qr. rovertiment. A 
nation properly ſignifies a great number of r | 

ſame blood, born in the ſame» country, and living under che 

government. Temple. 8 4 * 


44% 


\ 
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Na“ T Io AL,, Fr. [nazionale, It. nacional. Sp. * 
a nation, public, general, not private, nat partieular, Such a natal 
devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of religious gratitude.  Adalſpn. 


Lat.] 1. Birth. A thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. Ba- 
con, 2. Time, place or manner of birth, Thy birth and thy nati- 
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wity is of Canaan. " Ezekiel. 3. State or 
wy in — , the deep. M. 

». Nativiry {wit ologers] a ſcheme or 3 
drawn according to the poſition of the planets 1 — 
when the perſon was born; when in a particular waiter he 

as they ſuppaſe, liable to the influences of the heavenly bod "come, | 
'. Nazg'11a,, the modern name of the Leſſer Aſia. 8 
Na rROoN, a kind of black, greyiſh ſalt, taken out 
1 water, in the territory of Terrana in Egypt. 
Nr {with ſurgeons] a large, ſoft ſwelling, without 

lour, which, uſually grows in the back or ſhoulders 
grows as large as. a melon or. gourd. 

Na'TURAL [aaturel, Fr. and Sp. naturale, It. of ny: 

1. Belonging to, or. proceeding from nature, ſuch as "Vote, os 
not counterfeit; ſomething coming immediately out of 57 
nature; in oppoſition to factitious or artificial. 
os {4 vt yr This a ou the vein of that 
that of legal propagation. Temple. 3: Beltowed b 
be any —— in natural W Sri. 4. Bidet hae 
not forced, not farfetch'd. The propereſt and natural Wren, 
tions. Wotton, 5. Conſonant or conformable to natural notion % 
natural to the mind, as ſun and light, Locke. 6. Tender a 
by nature. He wants the natural touch. Shakeſpeare, 17 Vai 
ted, according to truth and-reality. What can be more 74a dla 
the circumſtances of the behaviour of thoſe women. Adliſi 6 
CH to violent; as, a natural death. i 
Narukal Concrete. [ with philoſophers) implies a body m 

| different principles, and therefore ned of He lame frees 5 

mixt; ſo antimony is a natural concrete, or a body componnded in the 
bowels of the earth. kin 

NarukAL Day, the ſpace of 24 hours. | 

NarukAL Philoſophy, is that ſcience which conſiders the powen of 
nature, the properties of natural bodies, and their mutual ation on 
one another, called alſo phyſics. See Erhics and Monat Pfig ß 

Naruxal Fundlion [in the animal economy] are thoſe Adios 
whereby things taken into the body are changed and 0 fo 
to become parts of the box. 

NaTuRaL Iuclinations, are thoſe tendencies Or motions of the mind 
towards things ſeemingly good; which are common in a greatergrlef 
degree to all mankind. 1 e 

ATURAL Hiflory, a deſcription. of any of the natural produts of 

the earth, water, or air, v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, vegetables, mi- 

nerals, and all ſuch phenomena as at any time appear in the materal 
world, as monſters, meteors,. Se. | 

is that produced by the natural and 


= of being produced 


heavens, 
t of time 


of 2 lake of 


pain or co. 
and ſome time 


made it, 
hands of 
2, Illegiimate, rot 
we call aatural, tg 


TERIAL 
Na“ 
| having 
| tioned ;; 
| Nat 
ture; a 
N 75 unto 22 
ATURAL Harmony (in muſic | 
eſſential chords OY emo 1 
Narva Year in aſtronomy] one intire revolution of the fun, 
comprehending the fpace of 365 days, and almoli 6 hours, 
2: NaTuRraL Children, baſtards.  ,- 3 
-  NaTvrar [C naturalis, Lat.] 1. A, fool, a changeling, an ideot 
one whom nature debars from underſtanding. No more tapable of 
reaſoning than a natural. Locle. 2. 4 pative, at oripital 


inhabitant. The inhabitants and zatrsal. of the plice. Aba. + 

Gift of nature, quality 4. Genius, nature. Cela, ved in tie 
lural. To conſider. them in thew dun nage. Fen, © by | 3 + 

* p f a ed in Tofophy, 2 ftudent in phy- hin 
Na“ruxALIs Tune ſkilled in natural philotopsy, 2 fue. F f 2 | compre 


| Na've 
Ger. na 
Which en 
is to cont! 
convey it 
neral. 
Na've 


ſics. It is not ctedible that the narzra/i/t could be deceived 
Narux kA TIoN [naturalifetion,'Fr. naturaie' e 
lixaciou, Sp.] che act of naturalizing, as when an alien or . 
made a king's natural ſubject, and inve lied with the rights aud pn 
leges thereof. 


4 . 4 5 * f ' by x 1 f „ | It. d- 
TO Na'Tur als, verb ad. [ naturaliſer, F. Lenne lber of 
|; 0 admit into the number 0 


— 


waticne, N. nutrra- 


taraliadr, Sp. of naturalixo, Lat.] 1. 193 [ N 

& . | , MIS ST il FILE fill. AvEI 
natural ſubjects, to inveſt With the privileges of 4 -xpreſo back, or 
might not be naturalized. Davies. 2. Lo feccle 8 WS! at, 1 


wanting, 
| hard weig 
NaveL 
Naver 


or word into theboripinal ſtock of a language 5 %% his la. 
eaſy, or familiar, Ie things natural. Salem has n2{ura:a8t 


bour to him. Sonrhio , 
19 Na'TorAtLt ade pfof xatural] 1.By 1 


- 
7.4 


5 


ature, without art, accord- 


„ Our ſovereign $00 


— 


ing to the power or; impulſes of unaſſiſted name. Oo fee | from whic 
is deſired naturally. Hooker 7. According t 0 or occaſions, leaf, divig 
They lo more ar leſs naturally from the pe eine, and 


|  Na've 
Na'TuRalNeEss. 1. The ſtate of being g moſt reſpy 


The naturalaels 


2. Bigotied to one's own country. „r ina. ture apreeablaentfi] Wertowmnature. I he 4 Ihe raid warmer i 
„ Sy nod, an aſſembly of the clergy of pation. KS 1 Oh halo — not a Jeden, 3. | Navrs 
Na'r10nALLY, adv, {of zational} wich regard to.the pation. The "of tHethotiphn,' amdiche beauty of the expreſion. 14 1. The fv \Naven 

Jews nateonally eſpouſed to God by covenant. & 6 . 7 NaArosk, Friufautne, Port. natura, It 5 che alſe m blage of thing] ba 
Na'T10nALNEss [of rational} reference to the, whole natigit,'or tin f itkerwerld, the machine of the univerſe, bodies, the ate 0 * of 

people in general. ave viaihieg; cot Me N all created beings, the univerſal diſpoſtion © al in fate Pepe 33 
Neri Tenentes [in old law], tenants Who hold. native land, 5. e. opetstöög wf t mal world.” He binding 24 al ching by ce. e 

land ſubject to the ſervices of natives. a 22 povernzent bf diyine providence, directi $ poſed to preſic av's 
Na'Tive, ag. [nativo, It. and Sp. of ere d I. Belongitis to dalff Tüles and lawdiling, An imaginary . = "i poli BB. = 

the birth, pertaining to the time or place of birth. ind native grayes. , aver the material and animal world. I hou, * f = ng, l, vor 4 igh 

Shakeſpeare. 2. Natural, inbred, ſuch as is according to . nature,” Shakeſpeare. - 4. Tbe native ſtate of properties o areal and melee, ught 

The native ſedateneſs of their temper. Temple. 3 Produced by na- ſt is diſcnminated frei wthers. Between the e 4 5. Th Red. G 
ture, not artificial. 4. Conferred C birth; A privilege ancient and world there is man participating much of __ 7 Nature a5 i got wick 
native. Denham. 5. Original, natural. I muſt return to native duſt. conſtitution of an animated or organized bo N F natural eilen Ren, 

zlton. | 4 / 1 * again tow'rd earth. $4 teſpeare. 6. The comp? 5 0 atural aſe, ; 8 ty * 

Native, fubP. [natif, Fr. nativo, It. and Sp. of xativus, Lat,] 1. The moſt beautiful things in nature. Sen ee, A diſpute N q 

| One born in any country, or Who lives in the country where he was or reverence,” native ſenſations: Pee. 8. py tion of wind. ws Nay 4 

born, original inhabitant. Make no extirpation of the natives; Ba- this nature Cauſed miſchief. Dryden. 9: : oP do nature, ot 5 10 bone in « 

n Ofepring, | | If ava ene 3.5. Shakeſpeare. 10. Sentiments or images * h plenſe thoſe ul ge | eiformia 

” * Narive Tin ancient deeds] one born a ſlave; by which he dif- mable to truth and reality. Only nature 2 Face which re 16. ＋* 
fered from one who had ſold himſelf, or become a ſlave by his own are unprejudiced”* Addiſon.” ' 11. Phyſics, "the * lay kid in night. 7; 

© SSP wan 03 | alaualities of things. Nature and nature 5 le rpored bing : 

Nate Spirit [with naturaliſts] the innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to 12. [In metaphyſics] is the eſſence of w__ and the l * f 
be produced in a foetus or child in the Womb. the nature of the ſoul to think of Go l Festes being. 8 long 

7 Na'miveLy, ado; {of native] by birth. 1 _ [With n _ ; le of ſyllable chat is fo 15 
Na TrVENESSs [of native] ſtate of being produced hy nature. grammar] a term uſed in proſodia, of a y © by polivon, of, i 
Narri vir [nativits, Fr, nativita, It. natividad, Sp. of nativitas, without any rule in grammar t9 yr : _ uidity t of the le 

With ſchoolmen] the eſſence of a thing, ; naturt * 


e attribute that makes it w 


NA 


};hed order and regular courſe of material 

T i eg of 2 or the laws that God has impoſed 
wage © motions impreſſed by him. p 8 

70 n this acceptation of the word, can ſignif) any 

eſtabliſhed and ſtated | eſis either of the 

581. T, or of ſome other intelligent agent, that ſuper- 


n wers pertaining to any body, eſpecially an ani- 
17. An ge of 7 R weak, Ce. ; 18. The action of 
uy 10 ny the principle of all things, or that ſpiritual being which is 
Fuſed throughout the whole creation, and moves and acts in all bo- 
— d oives them certain properties, and procures certain effects. 
0 Low of NaTuRE [among moraliſts] is that nf general and 
= "rfal rule of human actions, to which every man is obliged to con- 
9-4 as he is a reo/onable creature. It binds the whole body of hu- 


man race, and 15 not ſubje& to change, which is the characteriſtic of 


2 n E, a thoſe laws of motion by which all natural 


bodies are commonly governed in all their actions upon one another, 


and which they inviolably obſerve in all the changes that happen in 


See Mor iox. 


te of things. : 
| the natural Rate o 8 That philoſophy which unfolds the powers 


Na/TuRAL Philofophy. 


of things abſtracted from moral conduct. A ſtudy, if well 
| . no forall v/e in human life; but which Cebes advances no 


* an his cond court, and tells us that ſhe is 

r Styl'd wiſdom by the crowd ; the thinking few 

Know her diſguiſe, the phantom of the true. 

| On which his learned tranſlator has given us the following note. 

« This figure repreſents natural ee , together with all thoſe arts 
| and ſciences, Which its profeſſors in tho 

[in a moral eſtimate] is wiſdom or knowledge falſely ſo called. For 
nen are miſled by it to embrace falſhood and groundleſs opinions for 
truth, and to neglect the moft important knowledge for what [compa- 
| ratively ſpeaking] is a triffing amuſement.” To which he adds, 
| « that for this reaſon Socrates ſet himſelf to diſcourage young people 
* from an immoderate eagerneſs for thoſe admired accompliſhments, and la- 
| boured to inſpire them with a love of Mora inſtruction.” See Ma- 
| TERtaLISM, and Moral Philoſephy, compared. : 

Na'turED, adj. [of nature] uſed only in compoſition, and ſignifies 

having ſuch and fluch diſpoſitions ; as, good natured, or good condi- 
| tioned ; ill aatured, or ill conditioned. 

Natv'rityY, /ub/. [of _— the ſlate of being produced by na- 
| ture; a word now obſolete. What we deny unto nature, we impute 
| unto naturity. Brown. 5 . 

Na'val, adj. Fr. and Sp. [navale, It. of navalit, Lat.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to a ſhip or navy. Naval Stores. Temple. 2. Conſiſting of ſhips. 
Let all the nawal world due homage pay. Prior. 
| Naval Crown [with the Romans] a crown of gold or filver, adorn- 
ed with the figures of beaks of ſhips, which it was their cuſtom to give 
s a reward to thoſe who had firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip. | 
| Nays [nap, napa, Sax. nas, Su. Du. and Teut.] 1. That part in 
the middle of a wheel, where the ſpokes are fixed, and in which the 
axle moves. In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the zawes. Ray. 
2. [From avis, Lat. nave old Fr. 2%, Fr. nave, It, and Sp.] the 
main part or body of a church, diſtin from the aiſles or wings, 
teaching from the rail or balluſter of the choir, to the chief door. It 
comprehends the naue or body of the churchi Az/;F7. 
| Na'ver [hapel, napela, navela, Sax. 3 navel, Du. navel, 
Ger. nafle, Su. 2%, Perf.) 1. A part on the middle of the belly, by 
which embryos communicate with the parent. The uſe of the nave/ 
is to continue the infant unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to 
| convey its aliments. Brown, 2. The middle, the interior part in ge- 
neral. Within the zave/of this hideous wood. Milton. | 
Na'veL [zavette, Fr.] part of an incenſe-pan or cenſer box. 
NaveL Gall [in a horſe} a bruiſe on the top of the chine of the 
| back, or pinch on the ſaddle behind, right againſt the navel, occa- 
| honed e by the ſaddle being ſplit behind, or che ſtuffing being 
wanting, or by the crupper- buckle fitting down in that place, or ſome 
| hard weight or knobs lying directly behind the ſaddle. 3 
NavkElL Timbers [in a ſhip] the puttocks or ribs. | 
Naver Wort, an herb. It hath the appearance of -houſe-beak, 
| from which it differs only in having an oblong tubulous flower, of one 
| leaf, divided at the top into five parts. This plant is uſed in medi- 
cine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 88 
| Na'vew [napus, Lat. navet, naveau, Fr.] a It agrees in 
| moſt reſpects with the turnep, but has a leſſer root, and ſomewhat 
os in ef Miller. 1 | 

AUFRA'GE [naufragio, It. of naufragium, Lat.] ſhipwreck. 

Navcar, adj. [naht, naphthe, 3 is, 1 — not any 
| thing] bad, corrupt, worthleſs. We are yet at controverſy about the 
manner of removing that which is naught. Hooker. oY 

Naveunr, /ub/t. nothing. This is commonly, though improperly 
| 2 nought. See Auohr and Ouo hr. : 

AU'GHTILY, adv. [of naughty] badly, wicked! corruptly. 
Nau'onrin Ess [of — Axe fp Sax, } bbadacfz, ns INY 

neſs, light wickedneſs or perverſity, as of children. No remembrance 

| of naug} tineſs _ but mine own. Sidney. | 
AU GHTY, adj. [nahtiy, Sax. ſee Navcurt] 1. Bad, wicked, 
dorrupt. Foſtered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 2. Bad, 
Wicked, &c. it is now ſeldom uſed but in ludicrous cenſure. But 
*aughty man thou doſt not mean to ſleep. Dryden EN 


N Eo CAR | 
7 AVICULAR Bone, of NAviCULARE Os. [with anatomiſts] the third 
a nl ich __ foot, that lies between as aſtragalus and the offa cu- 
* V V1oABLE [navigable, Fr. navigabile, It. navigable, Sp. nawi- 
1 2 1 the ſeas where ſhips may paſs; that will bear 4 ſhip or 


8 evipable rivers. Raleigh. | 
1 1 - - . . 
94 by — os {of navigable] capacity of being failed in, or 
0 NA'VIGATE, verb neut. [naviger, F Z 
| : neut. ger, Fr. navigare, It. = , 
Ky Goods Lat.] to ſail, to paſs by water. The tee ne. 
N the extremities of the weſtern ocean. Arbuthnor, 


e days pretended to teach. This 


or further; a word of amplification. A 


_ tit AR {navicularis, Lat. naviculaire, Fr.] pertaining to a 


N E A 


To Na vioarE, verb act. to paſs by ſhips or boats. The firſt who 
navigated the northern ocean. Brown. | g 4 
NavIOATIoN [navigation, Fr. navigaxie e, It. navegacion, Sp. of 
navigatio, Lat.) 1. The art or practice of ſailing, which teaches how 
to conduct a ſhip at ſea the neareſt way to any appointed port. Mari- 
ners, . pilots, and all things that appertain to navigation. Bacon. 2. 

Veſſels for failing. Shakeſpeare. 


Improper NAvio Arion, is when the places being at no great diſ- 


tance one from the other, the ſhip ſails within ſight of land, and 18 
within ſounding. | | 

Proper NavicarTtos, is when the courſe lies in the main ocean, out 
of ſight of all land. 

Na“ vica rox [zawigateur, Fr. navigatore, It. navegante, Sp.] 2 
failor, a ſeaman. The rules of aavigalors muſt often fail. Brown. 

Navi'ctrovs [ravigrr, Lat.] that will bear a ſhip or veſſel. 

Na'vis, Lat. [aus, a7 a ſhip or bark, any ſort of ſea- veſſel. 

Navis Ecclefiz, Lat. [old records] the nave or body of the church, 
diſtinguiſhed from the choir, and the wings or iſle. 

Navu'Lact, Fr. [nolo, It. of naulum, Lat.] the freight or paſſage- 
money for goods or perſons by ſea, or paſſage over a river. 8 

Nav'Lum, Lat. Cu, Gr ] a piece of money which the antient 
Greeks and Romans put into the mouth of a perſon deceaſed, to pay 
Charon (the poetic ferry-man of hell) for carry ing him over the ſtygi- 
an lake in his ſhip or boat. 

Nau“ uach [raumachie, Fr. veuuaxia, Gr. naumachia, Lat.] 2 
ſea-fight, or the repreſentation of it. | 

Nav'sea [in phyſic] a retching and propenſity, an endeavour to 
vomit, ariſing from a loathing of food, excited by ſome viſcous hu- 
mour that irritates the ita 

| Navsea [anatomically] is defined by Boethaave to be a retrograde 

ſpaſmodic motion of the muſculous fibres of the oeſophagus, ſtomach 
and inteſtines, attended with convulfions of the abdominal muſcles, 
and the ſeptum tranſverſum, | 

To Nav'seaTE, verb neut. [nauſeare, It. and Lat. from nauſea] to 
have an inclination to vomit, to grow ſqueamiſh, to turn away with 
diſguſt. Leſt the mind be ſeized with a laſſitude, and nar/ ate and 
grow tired. Watts. | 3 

To NAu'sEATE, verb act. 1. To loath or abhor, to reject with diſ- 
guſt. Many diſhes are cried up in one age, which are decried and 
nauſeated in another. Prown, 2. To ftrike with diſguſt. He let go 
his hold, and turned from her, as if he were aauſeatid. Swift, 

Nav'szous [nau/es, Fr. nauſegſo, It. of rauſea, Lat.] going againſt 
one's ſtomach, making ready to vomit, loathſome, diſguſtful, regard- 
ed with abhorrence. It begins to be leſs pleaſant, and at laſt even 
nauſeous and loathiome. Ray. | | 

Na'usEoUsLY, adv. [of nauſcous] loathſomely, wry cart Well 
knowing how aauſcouſſy that drug would go down. Dryden. 


Na'ustousNess [of nauſeous] loathſomeneſs, quality of caufing 


diſguſt, The nau/eou/neſt of ſuch company diſguſts a reaſonable man. 
Dryden. | 


Nav“ rie, or Nav 'TicaL {[nautico, It. and Sp. of nauticus, Lat.] 


pertaining to ſhips or mariners. The nautical compaſs. Camden. 

NavurTicaL Plartſphere [in aſtronomy] a deſcription of the terreſtrial 
globe, upon a plane for the uſe of mariners, ER. 

 Nav'ticvs Muſculus [in anatomy] a muſcle, called alſo tibialis 

oſticus. | | BE | 
g NavrT!'Lvs, ſubf. Lat. [nautile, Fr.] 1. A ſhell fiſh, furniſhed with 
ſomething analogous to oars, and a ſail. Learn of the little aautifus 
to ſail. Poe. 2. A petrified ſhell found in the earth, in other reſpects 
like thoſe found in the ſea or rivers. | : 
1 Na'vy [of zavis, Lat. a ſhip] a company of ſhips of war, a 

gots - | | 
Surweyor of the Navy, an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to inquire into 
tlie ſtate of all ſtores, and to take care that the deficiencies be ſupplied ; 
to ſurvey the ſhips, hulls, maſts, and rigging ; to audit the accounts 
of carpenters, boat-ſwains, c. belonging to the royal navy. 

Treaſurer of the Navy, an officer, who receives money out of the 
exchequer, and pays the charges of the navy. The treaſurer of the 
navy. Clarendon.” | 
Na “zZARIT ES [EY Heb. f. e. ſeparated eee; a ſect among 
the Jews, ſo called on account of their being /eparated from others, by 
devoting themſelves, by a vow, to God, for a certain tinte, and ab- 
ftaining from wine, and obſerving ſome other ceremonies. 

Nay, adv. na, Sax. or ne aye, ney, Dan. and Su. necn, Du. nein, 
Ger. neb, Perſ.] 1. No, not, an adverb of negation. Whilſt one 
ſays only yea, and Yother nay. Denham. 2. Not only ſo, but more 
man always profits by 
his endeavour, yea when he is abſent, ay when dead. B. Johnſon. 
3. Word of refuſal. The ſtork would not be ſaid nay. L'Eftrange. 


.. . Na'y-wokp [of nay and word] 1. The fide of denial, the ſaying 


nay. 2. A proverbial reproach, a bye-word. 3. A watch-word ; all 
'the ſenſes are obſolete. | 
N. B. Is uſed as an abbreviation for nota bene, or mark well. 
Nx, adv. Sax. this particle was formerly of very frequent uſe, both 
ſingly and by contraction in compound words; as nill for ne will, or 
will not; nas for ne has, or has not; nis for ne is, or is not. 

Ne Admittas, a writ for the patron of a church, to forbid the bi- 
we to admit a clerk to that church, who is preſented by another. 

EAF, ſubſt. [neff, Iſland.] a fiſt. It is retained in Scotland, and in 
the plural neawves. | 

x 100 Near, verb a#. [of on- ælan, Sax. to kindle] 1. To make a 
metal ſofter or leſs brittle, by heating it in the fire, to temper by a 
8 and regulated heat, to anneal. The workmen let it cool by 

egrees in ſuc 2 of fire, as they call their nealirg heats, 
Digby. 2. To ſtain, or bake glaſs painted, that the colour may go 
quite through it. 

To Near, verb neut. to be tempered. Redaction is chiefly effect- 
ed by fire, wherein if they ſtand and nea/, the imperfe metals vapour 
* Bacon. 

EA LED t [a fea term] uſed when it is deep water cloſe by the 
ſhore, or if the lee-ſhore be ſandy, clayey, ouzy, or foul and rocky 
ground; they ſay the ſounding is nealed to. 

Near, adj}. [nepflov, næpxiz, poor, of neap, Sax. ſcarce] ſcanty, 
deficient, low, decreſcent ; uſe only of the tide, and therefore ſome. 

9 H | times 


N E C 


times uſed ſubſtantively. High ſprings and dead. naps are as conſtant | 
a 


as the changes of the moon. towel, | 

NEA Tides . neaꝑxe, Sax. ſcarcity] the tides in the ſecond and 
laſt quarter of the moon; low tides, not ſo high or ſo ſwift, as the 
ſpring tides. | „ 

NEAR, prep. [nep, nean, Sax. nzr, Dan. naer, Su. na, Du. nahe, 
Ger.] nigh to, hard by, at no great diſtance from, cloſe to. The 
child was very near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man. Locke, 

Nr AR, adv. 1. Almoſf 2. At hand, not far off; unleſs itbe rather 

in this ſenſe an adjective. Thou art near in their mouth, and far from 
their reins. Jeremiah. 3. Within a little. They will go near to think 

their girdles and garters to be bonds. Bacon. RR $550 
- Ne ax, adj. 1. Not diſtant ; it is ſometimes doubtful whether near be 
an adjective or adverb, This city is near to flee unto. vous 4. 
Advanced towards the end of an enterprize or diſquiſition. We are 
not a whit the nearer for that they have hitherto ſaid. Hooker. 3. Cloſe, 
not rambling, obſervant & ſtile or manner of the thing copied. Han-. 
nibal Caro's in Italian is the acareſt, the moſt poetical, and the moſt 
ſonorous of any tranſlation. Dryden. 4. Cloſely related. Near of kin 
to him. Leviticus. 5. Intimate, familiar, admitted to confidence. 

would humour his men with the imputation of being near their maſter. 

| Shakejpeare. 6. Touching, preſſing, affecting, dear. A matter of 


ſo great and near concernment. Locke. 7. Niggardly, ſtingily, par- 


ſimonious, inclining to covetouſneſs. 

Ne Nax (a ſea term] a word of command to the man at the 
belm, bidding him to let the ſhip fall to the lee- ward. 
. The Neax (or left] foot of a horſe. 

Nea'rLy [of near] 1. At no great diſtance, not remotely. To 
obſerve whatever may ncarly or remotely blemiſh it. Atterbury. 2. 
Cloſely, preſſingly. It concerneth them _— Sxvift. 3. In a nig- 
gardly manner, in a cloſe or near manner, alſo niggardly. | 

Nea'sxess [nean and neyye, Sax.] 1. Proximity, cloſeneſs, not 
remoteneſs, approach. God, by reaſon of nearneſs, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites. Hooker. 2. Alliance of blood, or affection. Up- 
on the death of perſons of ſuch nearngſi, men have had an inward 
feeling of it. Bacon. 3. Niggardlineſs, tendency to avarice, caution 
of expence. It ſhews in the king a zearne/s, but yet with a kind of 
juſtneſs. Bacon. | , - 
Near, /ub/*. | near, nyten, Sax. naut, Iſland. and Scottiſh }] 
1. Black catile. 2 Beeves, as oxen, heifers, cows, ſteers. 


Near, adj. [netto, It. net, Fr. nit idus, Lat.] 1. Elegant, but with- 


out dignity. Neat, but not florid, eaſy, and yet lively. Pope. 2. 
Clean, trim, cleanly and tightly dreſſed, clever. 
a Herbs and other country meſſes, | h 
1 Which the nrat handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton. 

3. Pure, unadulterated, unmingled; in the cant of trade. Neat and 
divine drink. Chapman. 4. [Moet, Su.] an ox ora cow. 5 
 NearT's Feet, the feet of an ox or bullock. = 

_ Near Herd [neaSynd, Sax:] a keeper of neats, a cow-keeper, one 
who has the care of black cattle. = . 

Near Land [inlaw] land granted or let out to the yeomanry. 

NearT's Leather, leather made of the hide of an ox or cow. | 

NEA TLx, adv. [of neat} 1. Cleanlily, trimly, cleverly. 2. Ele- 
gaotly; but without dignity, ſprucely. Wearing his apparel neatly. 
hakeſpeare. ' £ . 

Nea'Txess [of eat]! 1. Cleanlineſs, tightneſs in apparel, houſe, 
Ec. 2. Elegance, without dignity, ſpruceneſs. The curious zeat- 
neſs of men's apparel. Zooker. 3. In cant language among traders, 
pureneſs, unadulterated ſtate or quality; as, the e of the 
wine. | 

NearT's Tongue, the tongue of an ox or bullock. | 

Near Weght, the weight of a commodity without the caſk, bag, 
or thing containing it; and alſo when it is cleared from droſs by garb- 


lig. 5 5 gait 
N E B, /ab/t. [nebbe, Sax. ] 1. Noſe, beck, mouth; retained in the 


north. How ſhe holds up the neh, the bill to him. Shakeſpeare. 2. 


[In Scotland] the bill of a bird. See Nis. 1 alata. bh 
Ne'suLa, Lat. a miſt or fog. It is applied to appearances, like a 
cloud in the human body, as alſo to films upon the eyes. : > 
NEe'suLs [in heraldry; nebuly, Eng. of nebulatum, or nubilum of 
nebula, Lat.] ſignifies cloudy, or repreſenting clouds. WW 
NeBULo'se, or Ne'BULOUs fi oa Fr. nuvolo/o, It. nebuloſus, 
Lat.] cloudy, covered with clouds, miſty, foggy, gloomy, overcaſt, 
NeBuLovs Stars [in aſtronomy] certain fixed Fare of a dull, pale 
and dim light; ſo called, becauſe they look cloudy, or bring clouds, 
and ſetting with the ſun, render the air troubled and duſk ). 


£ 


NEe'ces8aR1Es, ſubſt. ¶ necęſſaria, Lat.] things not only convenient, 


but needful for human life, things not to be left out of daily uſe, 
gui bus doleat natura negatis. Provided with the necęſſaries and conve- 
niencies of life. Locke. e eee 
NEe*cesSARILY, adv. [of neceſſary] 1. Indiſpenſably. What duty 
required necef/:zrily unto all men's ſalvation. Hooker. 2. By Soar | 


conſequence. God, who executes necgſſariſy that which he firſt pro- 


poſed freely. South. we | 
Ne'cessariness [of neceſſary] the ſtate of being neceſſary, need- 


fulneſs, unavbidableneſs. 


Ne“ ckssaR * [necefſaire, Fr. necgſſario, It. Sp. and Port. of nocgſſa- 


rius, Lat.] 1. Needful, indiſpenſably requiſite, It is only necgſſary to 
be good. Dryden, 2. Not free, impelled by fate, fatal, 
ſive, deciſive by inevitable conſequence. By-any necgſſary argument. 
Tillotſon. 4. Unavoidable. 1 
NeckssaRY #n Cauſing, is when there is a cauſe from whence an 
effect muſt neceſſarily follow. | ; 


NecessaRY Exi/tence, that manner of exiſtence, which is founded 


in the nature of the thing itſelf, abſtract from all dependance upon 
evill, whether another's will or its own. And ſuch is that manner of 
exiſtence, which belongs to the riRsr causs and Farhex of the. 
univerſe, and to no other being beſides him. This is what we call 
fſelf-exiflence 5 and what the main body of antiquity underſtood by the 


term UNBEGOTTEN,” when applied to the Father; as all other be- 
ings (not the Son and Spirit excepted) were, in their judgment, the 


uce of his u and power; as we have fully ſhewn under the 
words BEGOTTEN, C1RCUMINCESSION, c. and in particular from thoſe 
paſſages in St. Bafl, cited under the words [Gust and EssENck. 
Though nothing, perhaps, yields more palpable inſtance of the val 


her mother, with brazen hands, holding long pi 


the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. Frein. 


necks, a cravat. And every Sunday morn thy neck-C 


ſet with precious ſtones. Arbuthnot. 


3. Conclu- / 
ut clericus, i. e. he reads like a clerk, h 


mancy, #. . by calling up t 


necromantia, Lat. vixpogrriie, Gr. 


NE C 


influence of controverſy, than what I am now pg 
reference to the laſt mentioned writer, that ate tO fubjoin wit 
frank and open a confeſſion of the truth, yet Pro taring Made 6 
and his party greatly diftrefed by thoſe argument; er inding binteſ 
vanced from hence againſt him, he adviſed, . that ich E. 
GOTTEN] ſhould be for the future Juppreſſed,” and þ * tem [Uxpe, 
reaſon than this, that it was not to be found in a for ng be 
cauſe it afforded no inconſiderable advantage to en e, and he. 
anſwer to which, Fuxonius acutel enough fn 7 - b 
auealneſi [not to ſay abfurdiey] of endeavouring to h. lin de 
which by his ez confeſſion expreſſed that very LA nt : 
OF NATURE teaches us to form of Go —=- af] thi; & 
atteſts. I ſhall only add, that how weak ſoerer this Grey Hir 
Bafil may appear, one would be inclined to think it * ol of; 
from many a definition of Gon, which has been given u 5 ib wejh 
and which, if compared with Juſtin Martyr, and on, e the, 
ters, mult perforce draw from us that exc/amaticy of th ancient yy; 
Heu! Quantum mutatus ab ill !-__ "PR 

To Nece'ss1TATE, verb act. neceſſiter, Fr. 22 
fitar, Lat.] 2 _— neceffary, not to leave free, nt 
as it were eceſſity. 7 
ef of neceſſity. Neceſſitated to draw all his army into Vit 

Nece'ss!1TATED, part. adj. [neceffite, Fr.] for 

NrekssirA“TIo [of S 10 of reap, ed, 
tal compulſion. The nece/itation of a man's will Kh ell . 
Bramball. | | out bs vi 

Nece'ss1T1ED, adj. [of neceſſity] in a ſlate of ware. 

Ntce'ss1TOus, aj. Tae by neceſſiticſe, 1 dür 
needy, poor. Being poor and neceſſitous. Clarendin, 

Ne'cess1TOUSNESS = neceſſitous] indigence, poverty, want 
Where there is want and aeceſſitouſneſs there will be quarrelln "os 

Necx'ss1TUDE, want, need. The mutual neceſſituces Rae 
_ Hale. | 1 

ECE'SSITY | neceffite, Fr. necefſita, Tt. neceſſi hd Sy, 
Lat.] 1. Indiſpenſableneſs, the ſtate of a er 2 Ng 
the neceſſity of an augmentation. Addiſon. 2. Extremit, frat ay | 
need, poverty, want. The extreme poverty and off his mely 
was in. Clarendon. 3. Cogency, com pulſion, fatality and 
Neceſſity and chance approach not me. Milton. 4. Things necſlay 
for human life. 5. Cogency of argument, inevitable cif 
He hath found, by an irreſiſtible zece//iry, one true God. Raleigh, | 
NecessiTY bath no law. 

Fr. Neceffite na foint de loi. Lat. Ingens telun recti. 12, de 
Am. and Liv. Gr. Avayxn ed bo paxtrra It. Nad mn bg 
legge. And ſo the Lat. Neceſſitas carer lege. Aud the Ger. facht, 
bat kein gebot, | 

This proverb is often made uſe of to palliate an unyarrantable 
action, and it may have ſome weight in the circumlances of private 
life; but let it not delude any one to exceed the letter ofthe law; forit 
will very little avail in a court of juſtice. 

- Abſolute NEcessITY, phyſical NEcessTY, mral Necssry, Et, 
As to the different ſignifications which this term [u adnits, ac. 
cording to the difference of /ubjefts to which it is appliad, fee Hit 
Cause, Neceſſary Causk, Nectssary Exiſterce, Fare, Moral Dx. 
TERMINATION, &c. compared with this remark; that an E de- 
pending on an ad/olute unconditional decree of Goo, is as clicually 
aſcertained as his EXISTENCE ITSELF, tis 40 te neceſary ; but not by 
a neceſſity (ſtrictly ſpeaking) of the /ame kind. The forme: depending 
upon his wi//and pov r; not fo the latter. 

NzcessITy [rneceffitas, Lat.] a pagan deity, the daughte? 
tune, the mother of the deſtinies, and conſtant companion of man 
through his whole life, and to whom, as the poets feign, eben ak 
ter himſelf was forced to ſubmit. This Nece/ity was worlhipped a a 
goddeſs by the heathens. She was always repre{eated with Fortune 


ins and great COINS. 


Nzcx [necca, Sax. neck, Du. nacke, or nacken, i! Ger, in which 
der part of the 


latter however it properly only ſignifies the nape or fin 
neck] 1. That part between the body and the head. * oy io 


tat ls in want, 


of for 


narrow part; as the nec of a violin, and ſeveral 75 1 5 5 
xecck of land. Bacon. 3. On the neck; immediately 75 N 
perſon following another cloſely. Inſtantly n 14e det, of Aug 
news. Bacon. 4. To break the neck of an affair; to hin gh 29 
being done; or rather, to do more than half, to een CEO 
part of any difficulty, | of cattle, 

Necr-Beey [of neck and beef) the coarſe fleſh of w_ bi tor 
ſold: to the poor at a very cheap rate, and commonly bot 
grav y. iu 10“ ; & their 
| Nzcx-cLora [of nech and cloth] that which mer r Gay. 

dkerchi 

a Nx'oxER CHE, or NECEAT EEC /ub/f. 3 golgei, 1 
or a woman's neck. jous ſtones, 

Nxex · Lacx [of nel and Jace] a firing of beads T el gold 
which women wear about their necks. Neck/aces o 

| . tin book of 

Nac Verſe, a verſe or two in a Latin book o jally man- 
character, which a perſon convicted of ſeveral crimes * / | 
daughter, for which he otherwiſe ſhould ſuffer T Newgate fad 
put to read in open court; and if the or ts burnt in the 1 

E 4 ko neck-veiſe 

and ſet at liberty. But now this practice of reading the ne 
3 Ar 8 1] de oh 
Necx- wre [of neck-and weed] hemp. - ok kept 10 

NEecro'LoGY 5 ur- dead, and M70 Gray names of the 
tient times in churches and monaſteries ; in WY, and 16 the di 
benefactors are regiſtered; the time of their death, 
of their commemoration. Sit, 

NE"CROMANCER' [riterdmantien, Fr. 12" the dead, and part” 
Sp. » romantis, Lat. vip , of 2585 Who practices 0 
Gr. Fvination) a conjurer, a wizard, Gad 
he ghoſts of the dead 

Fr. necromanti(0, 


, F114 * 
NxchOMA “Nic 1 1. 2 to necromancy) : =” ancia, . 


Lat. rh Gr.] pertaining to id, It. POS" 
e Alia, I · ng future 
 Ne'cromancy [necromancee, Fr. ot of at of yealing fe 


| lowing 
INES: 


| Ger.] 


in red 


And far 


; at the oth 
our curi 


NEEPDI 


with the! 


Mane, 


a loadſton 
Uderty, it 


Ozon 


which ſuſt 
uemes, pe 


EEDL! 


| boidal bon 
E Nee'pr 


Nze'br 


ales. 
| Ne ELI 


Tequiſite, 


| N EE'D LE 
| need ad 


EE'DLE 


1 22 


E Nee'pevr of nead- pull, Sax. ] neceſſary, indiſpenſably requifite, 2 Treatin 


verty. It argueth a neearne/s in every of the reaſons. Bacon. 

& Nee'pLe 7 

u.] an inſtrument pointed at one end to pierce cloth, and perforated 
Fat the other to receive the thread. It is uſed for ſewing. For him 

Jour curious cedle paints the flowers. Dryden. | 


with the loadſtone, and ſtands regularly north and ſouth. 


a loadftone, and ſuſpended on a pivot or centre, on which, playing at 
plberty, it directs itſelf to certain points in or under the horizon. 921 


which ſuſtains them; and which playing horizontally by its two ex- 


—AA 8 NE 1 

5 1 e dead. Deluſion in the practice Nee a'xDousNness [of agfanabus] horribleneſs, wickedneſs, not to 

„ 1 of ghoſts. Brown. 2. Enchant- be mentioned or uttered. 
necrom 


| and 1 cy. Abbot. Nzra'rious [refario, It. nefarius, Lat.] very wicked, villainous; 
ment, Wee we. erben G. e "ey 0-687 eee or killing. abominable. The moſt nefarious baſtards are they whom the law 
NecRo's1s, L 3 e fying, of corrupt affections. ſtiles inceſtuous baſtards. Aylife. a 5 
Neckosis [in h ſurgeons] a perfect or compleat mortification of Neoa TION, Fr. [negazione, It. negatio, Lat.] 1. AR of denying; 
gry wore the body ; deniat, the contary to affirmation. Our affections and negations 
the ſoft an a 


10 iquor, which, as the ſhould be yea and nay. Rogers, 2. Deſcription by negative. Nega- 
N 1 yon 5 of 83 en ee 5 tion is the rg of that which does not naturally belong to the thing 
ts fein Nen 107 ink of a very pleaſant we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, obligation or neceſſity to 
2 ple Jon ney ficians] 4 medicinal drink 0 EE be preſent with it; as when we ſay a ſtone is blind. Watts. 
e, 1MC f 


a : j Rar, mingled with Ne'caTive, or Ne'caToRy, adj. [negatif, Fr. negative, It. and 
NE wink ag. (0 2 RY ol aſ- Sp. of negativus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to denial, denying contrary to 
_ jr * ; affirmative. 2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. The acga- 
pune Oo att t.] belonging to nectar. tive and poſitive part of our duty. Tillo;ſon. 3. Having the power to 
eee Li. — nectar, ſweet as withhold, tho” not to compel, Deny ing me any power of a negative 
nectar The juice neareous and the balmy dew. Pope. 1 king. Find Charles. _ . R 
-Ta'r1A, Lat. [rxragua, Gr.] the herb elecampane. | Ne'caTive Pregnant [in law} is a negative which implies an af- 
Necra RIA, 4 fof ne 27 ſweet as nectar. Necarine Fruits. firmative; as, when a perſon is accuſed to have done a thing at ſuch a 
= E'CTARINE, ad. Lo pe and at ſuch a time ; he denies that he did it in the manner and 
! ON, 3 0 . . * . * . 5 
; ] a fruit of the plum kind, form of the declaration, which implies he did do it in ſome manner. 
_ of T a ney in hav- NEoATIVE Qantities [in algebra] are ſuch as have the negative 


a g | Miller. The only nefarines fign (==) ſet before them ; and are ſuppoſed to be leſs than nothing ; 
5 W ind n 5 laſt chard are two — ; one, and directly contrary to ar mati ve, pofitive or real 2 
which is the beſt, very round, and the other ſomething. long ; of NzcaTive, /ubſt. [ negatif, Fr. negativa, It. of negativum, Lat.] 


5 1. A propoſition by which ſomething is denied. Of * gatives we have 

* ae farts 2 80 N das a necromancer, one who far the leaſt certainty. Tz/lotſon. 2. A particle of denial : as not. 

holds, or is ſuppoſed to "hold, converſation with the ſpirits of the NecaTive Heretics [in the language of the Spaniſh inquiſition] | 

dead ; ſuch as the witch of Endor, who cauſed Samuel to appear to are perſons who having been accuſed of hereſy by witneſſes, whoſe 

Saul, | evidence they don't deny, ſtill keep on the negation, making open 
Niser See Nikcx. profeſſion of the catholic doctrine, and declare their abhorrence of he- 


| „Sax.] to lack, to want, to require; reſy. a : : ' 
to e 1 = The eee 1 phyſician. S'. Matthew. Nrcarrvs Pains [in law] is a being excluded from honours and 
To Nrep, werb neut. to be wanted, to be necetſary. All that is dignities, Se. without the having any direct and poſitive pains in- 
in our power, and all that zeeds. Locke, 2. Neceſſity of any thing, flicted. c ; 8 1 
d be in want of any thing. Thoſe who are acquainted with dreams _ NE'GaTIVELY, adv. [of negative] 1. Ina denying manner, in the 
E et oct DAL obs. form of denial, not affirmatively. When I aſked him whether he had 
| This verb wants the part paſſ. and tenſes compounded with it; for not drunk at all? he anſwer'd negatively. Bozle, 2. In form of 
in the expreſſion, 7 have need, and the like, need is a ſubſtantive fol- ſpeech implying the abſence of ſomething. The fathers draw argu- 
| lowing the verb in the accuſative caſe. ments from the {cripture zegatively in reproof of that which is evil. 
Nzzp [nead, neod, Sax. nod, Dan. noed, Su. noodt, Du. noht, Hooker. ; = i 
| Ger.) 1. Want, diſtreſsful poverty. Defer not to give to him that is To Nor zer, verb act. [negliger, Fr. negligere, It. neglectum, ſup. 
in wed.  Ecclefraſticus. 2. Exigency, preſſing difficulty, neceſſity. of negligo, Lat.] 1. Not to take care of, to omit by careleſneſs. If he 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 3. Want in gene- neglect tO hear them, tell it unto the church. S. Matthew. 2. To 
nl, lack of any thing for uſe. God grant we may never have need treat with fcornful heedleſneſs. 3. To poſtpone, to let go or let flip. 
| of you. Shakeſpeare, DEI | NEGLE er [ veglectus, Lat] 1. Omiſſion, want of care, diſregard, 
ET Nezp makes the old wife trot, inſtance of inattention. 2. Careleſs treatment, ſcornful inattention. 


— 


Ger. Die noht machet ein alt weib traben. It. Biſagna /@ trotter la 3. Negligence, frequency of neglect. Age breeds neglect in all. 
| wecchia, Fr. Beſoin fait trotter la vielle. The Scots ſay ; need gars Denham. 4. State of being unregarded. 


| (makes) naked men run. A proverbial expreſſion, that wants no ex- NeGLE'CTER [of neglect] one who negleQs. 
| plication, ele AS OR 


NEGLE'CTFUL, adj. [of neglect and full) 1. Heedleſs, careleſs, in- 
attentive, very negligent. People are negleciſul of a faculty. Locke. 
g with indifference. A cold and neg/e&ful countenance. 


NEE DER [of need] one that wants or needs any thing. 


NzeDeULLY, adv. [of needful] neceſſarily. | 


Nee"DILY, adv. [of needy] in poverty, poorly. | NecLE'CTFULLY, adv. [of negle&ful) with heedleſs inattention, 
Nee'piness [of needy, Eng. neaviz and nepye, Sax.] want, po- with careleſs indifference. 5 
P Set NecLE'cTion [of neg/e#] the ſtate of being negligent. Sleeping 
nædl, Sax. naale, Dan. naelde, Du. nadel, Ger, naol, neglection doth betray to loſs. Shakeſpeare. | 
NEcLE'CT1VvE, adj. [of neglect] inattentive to, regardleſs of. Not 
wholly ſtupid and zegle&ive of the public peace. K. Charles. 5 
NLorio Exe, Fr. [neg/igenza, It. of negligentia, Lat.] 1. Remiſ- 
neſs, careleſneſs, heedleſneis, the habit of omitting by careleſneſs or 
Pf acting careleſſy. 2. Inſtance of negle&. She let it drop by neg/i- 
Magnetical NEEDLE [in navigation, &c.] a needle: touch'd with gence. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Ne 'cLIGEnT, adj, Fr. [zegligente, It. of negligens, Lat.] 1. Neg- 
lectful, careleſs, heedleſs, habitually inattentive. My ſons, be not 
Horizontal Nx EDLE, is one equally ballanced on each fide the pivot now negligent. 2 Chronicles. 2. Careleſs of any particular. We have 
been negligent in not hearing his voice. Baruch. 3. Scornfully re- 
uemes, point out the north and ſouth points of the horizon. gardleſs. And be thou zeg/igent of fame. Swift. 7 


NeroLe-r158 {of ad, and gl] a fort of ſea-fiſh. Ove rhom- Ns'o116exTLY, adv. [of negligent] 1. Carcleſly, heedleſly, without 
[boidal bony ſcale of the needle: fh. Woodward. COS 


exactneſs, neglectfully. It is negligently obſerved. Bacon. 2. With 
F Nze'DLEFUL, ſub/t. [of needle and full] as much thread as is ge-  ſcornful inattention. | 
nerally put at one time in a needle. 122 Due NE dock, Fr. Dvegoxio, It. of negotium, Lat.] trading, dealing, 
| Nze'DLER, or NEEDLE-MAKER [of needle] one who makes nee- management of affairs, buſineſs, &c. 

ales. 8 in Nen NXx＋ꝝꝓ o ciA TORX, adj. [negactatorius, Lat.] uſed about buſineſs or 
| Ner'piess [of need; prob. of neab-leaf, Sax. ] 1. Unneceſſary, not trade.” 4 | 
requiſite. A needleſs jealouſy. Hooker. 2. Not wanting. Obſolete.  . To Ntco'TIAaTE, verb neut. [negotior, Lat. negocier, Fr. negoxiare, 
| NEEDLESSLY, adv. [of zeedle/s] without need, unneceſſarily. And It. negociar, Sp. negotium, Lat.] to tran act, to manage, to traffic, to 
al advance orthography into a troubleſome art. Holde. haave intercourſe of buſineſs. 

| "EE DLESSNESS [of zeedleſs]- unneceſſarineſs. Cenfurable ſor its Nx O TTATI No, adj. employed in negotiation. 

| eedleſſneſs, Locke, | | | 


| | 18 N᷑oTIA“TIOx, Fr. [ negocio, and negotiazione, It. of negotiatio, Lat.] 
= DLE-woRK [of needle and work] 1. The buſineſs of a ſemp- a management of public affairs, a treaty of buſineſs managed. | 


2. Embroidery by the ncedle. In a curious brede of ne 7- * NecoTia"ror [negociateur, Fr. negoziatore, It.] a manager of af. 


| i Addiſon, 00 fairs or buſineſs, one employed to treat with others. Our negotiators 
on DMENT [of need]: ſomething that is neceſſary. Spenſer. * at Gertruydenburg.  Svif?. 
| e ad. ne der, Sax. unwilling] neceſſarily, indiſpenſably, NecoT1a"rTRIX, Lat. [negaciatrice, Fr. negoziatrice, It.] a female 
den palion. God mult »eeds have done the ching. | Hooker manager, Sc. 
5 kg [of need] neceſſitous, diſtreſſed by poverty. 10 relieve: '- | Nz/cro's [negre, Fr. negro, It. of aigri, Lat, black, or Nigritani, 
| Ner⸗ Ne EA : F. ths s inhabitants of Nigritia in Africa] black- moors. Negroes tranſplanted. 
3 Hes [with mariners] are thoſe tides which fall out when the into cold and phlegmatic habitations, continue their hue. Bros. 
55 — the middle of the ſecond and laſt quarter, which are four Nere, ſulſt. [nifi, Iſland. reef, neaf, Scottiſh] fiſt. J kiſs thy nei/. 
bes "foes the full or change, and are called died np, or dead-nerp., Shakeſpeare. dee Near. | | 
7 b. N. ph ” bi ee eee Neir, or NaF [prob. of nativa, La.] a bond woman or ſhe vil- 
Ih uo PED [ſea phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to be fo} when water is lain | 

k. 8 chat the cannot get off the ground, out of the harbour or 


1. Writ of Ner'eTy, a writ whereby the lord of the manor anciently 
4; | Th vis claimed ſuc 
dontracted for NxvxRN. Have but two legs and ne er a tall. 


h a woman for his wife. 

To Nt1Gn, verò neut. [hnzxan, Sax. gnargga, Su. negen, Du.] 
8 . * 1 do make a noiſe, or utter the voice of a horſe or mare. They were as 

bange — near, [nyſe, Dan. nieſen. Du.] to ſueeſe, to diſ- fed horſes, every one neighed. Jeremiah. , 
te feven ö wow y the noſe. Retain'd- in Scotland. ITbe child Nich, Jabft. (from the verb] the voice of a horſe or mare. His 

re. OO | ig is like the bidding of a monarch, Shakeſpeare. — — & 
Gnlilts o * r. from nave] the body of a church, The long Er'GHBOUR [nexebune, of neah, nigh, and xebune, Sax. an in- 
Ner“uboug [ of five cupolas, Addiſon. 1 N 1 habitant, naboer, Dan. nabuer, Du. nachbat, Ger. nabo, Su.] 1. One 
ned, heinous, E N It. zefandus, Lat.] not to be ſpoken or men- who dwells or lives near to another, one who lives in familiarily with 


another: 


Lacke. 


— 


NEEDLE of the Mariners Compaſs, that iron wire that is touch'd 


—— — — * 
- * 8 * 
* * . 


Another : a word of civility. 3. Any thing next or near. 4. Inti- 


Ger. ſay, Es gehet dich auch an, wann de nes nach barn haul; brennet. 
and the ſecond in the upper diviſion; but the ſpaces ont 


FF n 
the multiplicand, ſo many rods of that ſpecies, 1. e. with that g 
? at figu 


mate, confidant. No more ſhall be the neighbour to my. counſels. the top of it, muſt we have; tho' ſix rods of each ſ 
pecies will be fut 


Shake/peare. 5. [In theology] one partaking of the ſame nature, and ficent for any common exampl 

therefore e to good offices. The goſpel allows no ſuch term as 0's. It is 45 noted that the Format =D ve ally o many rods of 

a ſtranger, makes every man my z«ighbour. Sprat. | order different from that in the table. Thus 3 = are Written ina 
diviſion in which the ſeveral products of every 9 ſquare (pace gs 


When thy Ne16apour's houle is on fire, beware of thine own, 
Fr. Quand on woit bruler la maiſen de ſon uoiſin, on a ſujet d' avoir divided into two parts by a line acroſs from the m are Written, i 
upper angle 0 , 


peur. Lat. Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. Hor. The right to the lower on the left ; and if the product is à dt: 
the lower diviſion; if it has two places, the rſt i. 1 is ſet 
n the Lowe 


5 py to take example by another's misfortune. 
o Ne1'cHBouR, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To adjoin to, to divided: allo there i 7 ag he top ar 
] 7 index rod. eie rod of digits not divided, which l all he 


ono wy The leiſurely aſcending hills that neighbour the ſhore. San- 
dys. 2. To acquaint with, to make near to. And fince ſo neighbour'd Neez'ra, Lat. [wi 
| mint. a dein beanie] the herb nep, cats. mint or 6:1, 


to his youth and behaviour. Shakeſpeare, 
Ne1'cHBouURHooD [of nea-xebune and hod, Sax.) 1. The whole NErHA“L IA [xnpana, Gr 
, . . : 2 D | „ ] the f. ſt 
e crifice of the Greeks, on U nch the 1 0 xy and ſi. 
FINK made of 


body of neighbours, thoſe that live within reach o 
water and honey to the Sun, Moon, Memory ; the Nymphe, 
Imphs, Pens 


2. State of being near each other. 3. Adjoining place to where a | 
perſon, &c. dwells. To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death. . d. and Aurora. 'l hey burnt with theſe all 
| on. i vine, mulberry. and fis- n woods, except that of 
R ; . y g-tree, which they did not | dE of the ] 
— _ NercnpoukLinegss [of neighbourly ; of neah, nigh, Sebune, an feaſt, they being ſymbols of drunkenneſs Offer iu this tobe | 
inhabitant, and gelicnerpe, Sax.] neighbourly or friendly carriage. NrüE“LXÆ, Lat. white {pots on the ſurf, | f 
N EI'GHBOURING, fort, 55 adjoining. | gers. ace of the nails of the fy, | - 
EI'GHBOURLY, . friendly, as becomes a neighbour, kind, ci- NEPhELx, Lat. [wi ici ; pf 
dr Judge you if this be 1 1 4. f " © threads that appear 3 en des Tod des fe clouds : nt 
| Ne1GHBOURLY, adv. in a friendly, kind manner, with civility. NREPHELI“ DES i iſts ; the 
[Ns cnc [of hnezan, Sax. Linniens, Lat.] making a noi ike evi [with occuliſts] certain ſmall white (pots in the WM 
a norle. : | Ne'enew [nepa, Sax. 3 
. — £1GHING Bird, a ſmall bird that imitates the neighing of an OE) or ar fo: der e K of ds I | I 
Horle. | 7D cendant, however diſtant : obſolete. Se-/or OM „ 
Ne1'THER, pron. [nap den, napen, Sax.] none of the two, not ei- Neear1'Tic, adj. [nefritico, e 5 5 3 An f 
ther, not one nor other. of rsOprix©-, of ve@peTi;, Gr.] 1. Troubled 15 0 a ain, Lat, 3 1 
Ne1'THER, conj. (nap den, Sax. ne either] 1. Not either. A par- of nephritic perſons. Arbuthnot. 2. Belongi in lane - Thr he I c 
ticle uſed in the firſt branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwer'd by or the organs of urine. 3. Good a aint i 1 5 ; wy 
nor. Fight neither with ſmall nur great. 1 Kings, 2. It is ſometimes ſtone is commonly of an uniform ra Yu ree b 2 Ub ü dy 
the ſecond branch of a negative or prohibition to any ſentence, Ye ſeen that are variegated with erg Slack 2 ] 4 
_ not _ it, _— N 3 ye touch it. Genefis, 3. Sometimes at Woodward. ee Mn Hora RR 55 | 
the end of a ſentence it follows as a negative; and often, tho' not ver) Neu rics ſi 5 0 10 C. iN 
grammatically, yet emphatically, e negative. Till var rens;: - [in pharmacy] medicines good againſ diſals inte 10 7 
come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then neither. Locke. NeeaRi'Ticum Lignum, Lat, a for | thr 
Ne'xiR, or NE'KER [among the Mahometans] an angel, which Spain, good in tian of the reins gf by nan, = in New | wy. J 
they fancy, together with another, called Munker, holding a great MNeParI"TiIcus Lapis, Lat. 0 1 wg N od 
mace in their bands, goes to the graves of the dead, and examine them Pains, brought from Spain and the Jodie ne, good fr pit Ver 
of their faith; and if they find them mſſelmen, i. e. true believers [in NErhRI“TIs, Lat. If. f irs or ki = of 
; . uy | [vi@prris, of v@peg, Gr. the reits or kidneys] a or vault 
Mahomet, c.] they permit them to lie at reſt, and behold heaven 3 in the reins or kidneys, which proceeds from an infmmation, 0 other d 
through a little window, till the day of judgment. rom the gravel and ſtone, c. Boe, haave confines ' term to bo NE 
It ſeems at beſt to be only a Jen or talmudic legend, which ſome /ammation in the part; Apboriſim 99 3. But from Gilen's comment 3 vincivy, 
Mabometans nave adapted into their religion, as we have receiv'd many on HieeockaTes, L. VI. A4pbori/m - ; Sc. it appears that the an- E Pije 
2 fiction, and fome (I fear) far more exceptionable, into ours. How- Cients uſed the word in a far more exten/ove ſonle 1 b with voni E [11 med 
ever, thus far, at lealt, we may gather from it, that the Mahometans ting and ſtretching of the thigh. : n crea 
ſuppoſe (as did St. Ireng us an other ancient writers of the Chriſſian  Ne'Puros [se, Gr.] a kindney. E Nerv 
| tr mars the beariſc viſion of God not to take place before the re- NeyHRo'"romy [of o4fo;, and 20 u, Gr. a cutting] a cuting at only ca 
ſurrection of the body, and general judgment. See BEAT1FIC. opening of the kidneys. aa E the eorti6 
Neu AN Games [ſo called of the wood Nemæa in Achaia, where Neeo'T15M, Fr. [nepotiſmo, of nepos, Lat. a nephe] fondneſs for Even 
Hercules flew a mighty lion] ſolem games inſtituted in honour of Her- nephews. To this humour of nepati/in Rome owes its preſent ſplen- % be by 
2 The der N uſed, were running with horſes, foot-races, dor. Aadiſon. 4 Hoa 
ting with whirl bats, quoiting, wreſtling, dartivg and ſhooting. NeePTUNa' sti = 2 | r = Ne ry 
= e of _ fy & victor, 5 at brit a crown pron a - of News. ene —_ n 82 + 4 
of an olive branch; but afterwards a garland of ivy. | Ne evans:ifofemids.. 5: eo... form; of mabend, Lat. i. e. 00-  Nervy 
Nez'Mss1s, the daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity, the goddeſs of vering, vn the ſea covers 3 7 others ay, fromthe I). 1% Nei. 
ne ee or revenge, called alſo Adraſtia, from Adraſtus, who firſt bian, or the Egyptian word nephia ſignifying capes, romontones, ee | 
built her a temple, and alſo Rhamnuſia of Rhamnus, the place where and the waſtes or extremities of the ground or ſea areodoſthraxat 4 Ned 
' this temple was. She was painted as juſtice is, with a ſword in one Nx'akips [the daughters of Nercus] mermaids or files the up- 7 . 0 
hand, and a pair of ſcales in the other, with a ſad countenance and per part of which reſembles a beautiful woman, andthe ref fl. 65 1 
piercing eyes, or with a bridle and a ruler. h | Nx! x Rus, one of the poetical deities of the tea; the ſon of Oceanus ' 2 / 
.  N& mint Contradicente, Lat. [/. e. none contradiRting) a term com- and Tethys, who married his ſiſter Doris, and whom they wake to 4 lr 00 al 
monly uſed in parliament when any matter is carried with the univer- have hfty daughters, called Nereides. The moral of which fable 3 yt + 
ſal aſſent. ' N | |  _ -hiſty particular ſeas, being parts of the main ſea itſelf, Band are call 
 Ne'MoRAL, adi. [nemoralis, of nemoris, gen. of nemus, Lat.] per- ERGAL, an idol of the ſun, brought into Saar from Perſia, * wont 
taining to a grove. i | | FTE. OLA and worſhipped in the form of a cock. q N "<a 
NEemoRI'VAGOUS | 7emorivVagus, Lat.] wandering in the woods and Near, a continual fire, which the Perſian may ky 112 Formed 15 
groves „ 0 an altar in honour of the ſun, and the lights of the frame. - place Where 
Nemoro'sITY [uemoroſtas, Lat.] fulneſs of woods and grooves. tire Was always kept burning, like . lk of fre of the Romans. de ' As 
n es ZorRoOASTER. . | F habitation - 
Winning 75 


Nenv'rarim [with chemiſts] ſpirits in the air. | 
Nenv'THAR, a flower called a water lill 7. ROOT Nx Aron [inbotany] the roſe laurel. 1 
Gr.] one newly mar- Nx Rol v, the eſſence or eſlential oil of odoriterous flowers, P 


Nx u⁰er [neogamus, Lat. of noyap®-, 5. Boxes or 
hcl ee. | es of che hinder part of | 


Nx'xvAL Boxes [with anatomiſts] the bon 


ried. | 
NEOME'NIA [veopunnic, of., new, and pn, Gr. a moon] the new 
moon or beginning of the lunar month, LEASH 2 1 the head. | f ereus 
Neorny'Ts [:0Þvr®, of v. new, and pvr, a plant, of $ve, Gr. Nx RVE, fubf;:[nerf; Fr. nero, It. and Pott. iir, SP read a0 
to grow] one newly entered upon any profeſſion,” a learner or novice; Lat.] 1. A white; round, long body, con poſed ol * il 
the Chriſtian faith, one regenerated. fibres, deriving its origin from the brain, and W ſpirits, Þ 


alſo one newly converted to 
NeoTE'RIC, adj. [of neotericus, Lat. of ni., Gr.] modern, 
novel, late. Sometimes ſubſtantively uſed. 'The miſreports of ſome 
ancients or the capricios of one or two neoterics. Grew. | the arteries through all the body; they have al 
| Neo'TROPHY [ neotrophium, Lat. of norgwhtiov, Of rw v TpwAroy, Other parts of * Wherever any nei ve ſends od 
Gr.] a houſe where young perſons are brought up. i receives one from another, or where two 0eV®J7 cd dy the por 
Nee C nepeta, Lat. nepitella, It.] the herb cat mint. | is generally a ganglion or plexus. Quin. 2. It is uſed b 
' Neve'xTHe, or NePE NTHES Lurie, of wy, negative particle, for finew. or tendon. | | 
and 798», Gr. grief] a kind of herb, which, \Heing put into wine, Strong Thraſymed diſcharg'd a ſpeeding blow _ 
Full on his neck, and cut his 27 vt in 0: h ling, 
flament or tous & 


parts of the body, ſerving for the conveyance © dhe anten Leonel 
| being the organs of ſenſation. The nerves d ord ch vl 


drives away ſadneſs ; ſome take it for bugloſs, Sthers for helenium ; '- 
alſo a drug that drives away all pains, Lulled With the ſweet zepenthe "Nerve {with botaniſts] a long in plante 
| runs acroſs.or lengthwiſe in the leaf of 2 Pant There ok 
8 ſtrength The 


Nx'avsLESsS, adj. [of nerve] without ſtreng . 


of a court. Dryden. | 
et which Howe applies to that drug which Helen + 
leſs, fai d. Pope. m, 1. 68 

nerveleſs, faint and dead. Hope miſts par fate, 


'Tis allo an epith 
brought with her out of Egypt; and which, by his account of its vir- 
tues, moſt probably anſwers to our Thebaic tincture or opium. Ol factory Nerves, called by anato 3% little 
| Ny T0; axonouti, Xaxur, T beg ruf | factory pair, ariſe in the fore part of the brain a and are there 
Odyſſ. L. IV. line 221. frontis, and are pretty thick near the 0s a je en way (br0v8 f 
have made the! branes of the 


proceſſus papillares ; when they roughout the mem 


Ne'ytr's Boncs or Rods ; a contrivance invented by lord Nepier, for 
cribroſum, they are diſtributed th 


facilitating the operations of arithmetic. As to the conſtruction, ſuppoſe ; 
the common table of multiplication to be made upon a plate of metal, their uſe being in the ſenſation of ſmelling· 1506 -hrough be 

ivory, or paſtboard, and then conceive the ſeveral columns (ſtanding Optic NxRVESs [in anatomy] arc nerves v li 0 the tell 

downwards from the digits on the head) to be cut aſunder. But then there in two perforations of the baſis of it, 2 little yi 1 beruf th 
muſt be a good number of each; for as many times as any figure is in from whence they proceed to che tunics of the e e, 


: 


NES 
receive the objects of viſion, is an extenſion of 
alone | 

N 1 in 2 5 are certain nerves which ariſe be- 
6s out of the ſkull at the ſame foramen of the 
themſelves wholly on the trochlear muſcles. 

my] are compoſed of nervous filaments, 
viz. the branches of the fifth and fixth 
by thoſe branches they re- 


which is ſuppoſed to 
inner or 
* NERVES 
hind the teſtes, and pa 
former pair. and ſpend t 
Jrtercofial Nerves [in anato 
derived partly from the brain, | 
pair, * partly 3 7 8 marrow, 
* e vertebral nerves. ; | 
8 e As (in anatomy] theſe conſiſt of ſeven pair, the firſt 
and ſecond pair ariſe between the firlt and ſecond vertebra of the neck d | 
| + ſecond pair contributes the main branch towards the formation. 0 
155 diaphragmatic nerves; the three laſt pair of the neck, joining with 
| the two firlt of the'dorſum or thorax, make the brachial nerves. ; 
Dorſal Nerves [in anatomy] are twelve in number, theſe contri- 
pute to the brachial nerves all, except the two upper pair, and are ge- 
erally diltributed into the intercoſtal and abdouinal muſcles, the 
pleura, and the external parts of the thorax. | 5 
| * 7%, Lunbal Nerves I in anatomy] of theſe there are five pair, the 
F 6:7 of which ſends two branches to the lower fide ofthe diaphragm; the 
| (cond, ſome twigs to the genital parts; and others, as well as the 
| three following, do give the firſt roots to the crural nerves. The reſt 
of the branches of the lumbal nerves are diſtributed into the muſcles of 
| the loins and adjacent parts. | | | 
Brachial NERVES [in anatomy] are produced partly from the cer- 
> vical, and partly from the dorſal. After the ſeveral branches whereof 
| theſe nerves are compoled, have been variouſly compleated and uni- 
ted, they ran a little way in a trunk, and then divide again into ſe- 
E vera] branches, and are variouſly diſtributed into the muſcles of the 
© in and arms. e f 
E The Crural Nerves [in anatomy] are compoſed of an union of fix 
or ſeven pair, * viz. the three laſt of the lumbal, and the three or four 
© frlt of the os ſacrum, This is the largeſt and firmeſt trunk in the bo- 
E dy. Theſe ſpend their upper branches on the muſcles of the thigh 
and kin, as far as to the knee, and then proceed in a trunk down- 
E wards; which ſends forth its branches to the extremities of the toes. 
| Diaphr-gmatic Nerves [in anatomy] theſe nerves proceed from 
the cervical: '” After theſe nerves have joined in a trunk, they run 
| throuph the mediaſtinum, and arriving at the diaphragm, they ſend 
| out ſever Pkanches, ſome of them into the muſcular, and others 
| into the tendtydus part of it. | | 
| Neves An architecture] are the mouldings of the projecting arches 
| of raults ; or ſuch as ariſe from the branches of ogives, and croſs each 
| other\d 50 5 itr Gothic vaults. See PENDENTIVIõ. | 
E NERVOUS" Frerweax, Fr. ner woſo, It. and Sp. of nerwaſus, Lat.] 1. 


7 


z Sky e 20340 fn body, full of nerves, well-ſtrung, vigorous. 
| Fot. 2. Rethating to the nerves, having the ſeat in the nerves. 3. 


In medical cant} having weak or diſeaſed nerves. Poor weak zer- 
vn, creatures Cheney, - | 
| Nervous Juice or Svirit, is a 
monly called [os animal ſpirits ; ſecreted from the arterial blood in 
E the cortical part!6f the brain; collected in the medulla oblongata, and 
alive t ence by ns force of the heart, into the cavities of the nerves, 
| to be b. then onveyed throbghout the body, for the purpoſes of ſen - 
ation, nutrition, and animal motion | Ty 
E Ne'rvousxess [of zervors) fulneſs of nerves, ſinewineſs, ſtrength, 


pure ſabtil, volatile humour, com- 


FG 0M 09078 5:1; 


Ne“ x vx, adi. [of nerve]. ſtrong, vigorous ; obſolete. 


0- FE Ne"scitnct[nt/tionia, wtio, Lat.] ignorance, the ſtate of not 
y- now BIT Gn Rs * 10 117-18 5 : 4 5 u J 24112 

65 Nesh, 24. Fne fre, Sax. ] ſoft, eaſily hurt, tender, delicate. Skinner. 
in. sss, or Nees: Pneye, Sax! nodes, Su. næs, Goth. ] a promonto- 
Up” ay that runs into the fea, like # noſe, a odd beg. di land”; as, 


- 


beerneſe, Holler neſt, Indie, 
Nuss, Tun. ſubſt. [tip 


4139 


pecu- 


Te, Sax. and is with ſome alteration 


eto iar to all the northerns] by the addition of it to adjectives they che- 
e b come ſubſtantives, which denotes the ſtate or 1 che thing, 

and are called abſtra& nouns; as, from white, auliteneſi; great; preat- 
lia, Fuſs, nne 10 0 6 ER 7 7 oY Free ak 


Sa.] 2%: The, bed 
g her young. 2. Any 


Nes r [neyx, Sax. neſt, Du. and Ger. naeſte, 
formed by che bud for incubation and feedin 
place where animals are produced. Bentley. z. An abode, place of 
reſidence, a receptacle; generally in a bad ſenſe. 4. A Warm, cloſe 
babitation; generally in contempt. Neither for zeal of religion, nor 
Lung ſouls to God, be drawn forth from their warm ze/s. Spe ſer. 
5. _ 0 f. 8 or conveniencie s.. 

| 10 NEST, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to build a neſt. The ki 
of birds need within Ben A i ins 15 3 


Nest for receptacle] of thieves and ro Baan af 

n F 1. tr” R . f gues. Ju. 
wy bee for nf and exp] an egg, or the forr'of one in chall, 
wem the neſt, to induce the hen to lay her eggs in the ſ. ice, 
2 und to keep her From forlaking it: SOOT ee 


To Nt'$t's, verb rent." Lof nz8] to ſettle;"to harbour, to lie cloſe 


200 ; 128 vis TOUR 18 ; « of 
* | rule, bird in 2 | enge IR) Yard 
TO Nerz, ders a2.” 1. To houſe as in a'neft; Dunne. 2. 
h PONY: ALLA. 14 Ml IRAN e as in a neſt. Donne. 2. To 
4, be teri as a'Vird her Wag roch ach to. 23:5; - 3 
—_ Ns c, Hart. 20. for myrian, Sax. or nebelen, Ger-] making 
the oe a gelt; alſd fhifting and ſhuMin b 7 3 


3 aſs up and down, as reſtleſs: ei 
* , Subj. lof 22 a young bird in or juſt taken out of 


e ne : WT 


NesTo'arans [of Neſtorius a monk] a ſect of heretics in the 5t 


0g, * Eitury, whoſe diſtinguiſning tenet 0 that the! 5 k 
tane, 0 ent natures in es h 15 bad W 5, | were two intell 
«kT ba 5 the bod or of God! 1 * W 3 ng . on Jeſus, 
ue no reaſon why our /exicograpber ſhould ſtile c 
3 N.g,,. 2 Teaton, why our /exicographer ſtile the followers of 
oy | 987 0 nes; anleſe by Toppoſing that in 2he5r tenets, the ola 
theſe in Fe "TR erinthus and YValentinus was now compleatly revived * tho 
ough ür | tk Tg opinion, "tis not a mere f * chat con- 
af he fene ue f nend Pe ſuewn under the word (berg) that in the 
a e b # Ws afferent "thing is meant. But be 
op ehe die letter nes have a fa/f portraiture of 'Ne/iorianifm in that ſyno- 
ills (beld . hats wn % Ori, at the head of the Alexandrian council 
of sf the end or li, J ſent him; and which Dionyſ. Exiguus has inſerted 


Coptx Cantiium———— Wherein the council 


*4 4 


- 
141 


And in the fame ſenſe it is uſed by Milton in th 


NET 


her own belief, as oppoſed to his, they declare, that the Sox of Goo; 
through whom all things were made——when d:/cending for the iake 
of our 1alvation, did not diſdain to ſtoop to an exinanition [alluding to 
thoſe words of St. Paul, © he emeTY'p himſelf”) and being incar- 
nate and MADE MAN, f. e. taking FLESH from the holy virgin, and 
making it to be his «2x, underwent our nativity in the womb,” —— 
though ſtill retaining (as ſome antient writers before them had ſup- 
oled) his original ;re-exiſient powers, © Nor do we affirm (ſay 
they) that the worp of Gop [meaning the divine perſon ſo called 
dwelt as in a comman man that was born of the virgin. But being 
united according to nature, he made for himſelf sueh a habitation, as 
the $0UL or MAN alſo is ſuppoſed to have with reference to its proper 
body.” And * that ſince the holy virgin brought forth a God thus 
ſubſtantially united to fleſh ; Hens or we profeſs her to be the mother 
of Ge Not as if the nature of the aword began then to exiſt (for 
he was ab origine with the FaruER, &c.) but becauſe thus /ub//antial- 
ly uniting to himſelf the human nature, he [the divine logos] under- 
went a nativity from a corporeal womb.” That“ HE |the divine 
logos, and not as NMæſorius imagined, a man moſt cloſely joined and 
connected with him] was, after he had thus emptied himſelf, made 
under the law; though as God, he was the maker and giver of that 
law.“ That „ uE (and not, as Neſtorius imagined, his mere human 
nature) is the apo and high-pricft of our profeſſion, and offered n1M- 
SELF for us to Gop even the FaTHER, a ſacrifice of a faveet ſmelling 
Jawour, according to thoſe words, a bod, haſt thou prepared me z then 
ſaid I; Lo I come, &c.” And in a word, that ſo cloſe and intimate 
is the union of the Son of God with the human nature, and accord- 
ingly the uniTY or PERSON (in their judgment at leaſt) fo effefually 
ſecured, as not to admit (what Neforius imagined) rao diſiind acts of 
worſhip, the one payed to he God, and the other to the 2nan; but 
„that he is UNA SERVITUTE cuts priprid carne venerandus, i. e. the 
object of but one worſhip, oNE reverence, and one glorification (fot 
ſo they explain themſelves) applied to him in conjunction with his 
fleſh.” What TRAiTs of primitive chriſtianity have we here, even 
after the great apoſacy was long ſince begun] For, excepting that me- 
taplyſic conception of the incarnation in which both the cou, and 
Neftorius were agreed, the former here ſpeaks and reaſons upon this 
article in much the ſame manner as St. JusTin, St. Ia EN us, and 
the. main body of the Antenicene writers were uſed. And this by the 
way reminds me of one circumſtance too material to be overlooked ; 
Meſlorius, in ſupport of his ſcheme, was wont (as too many of the 
moderns have done after him) to apply the various ſcriptures relative to 
Chriſt's imbodied ſtate, ſometimes (as he called it) to the man, and 
ſometimes to the Gop, and in both, after the exc/ufive manner: It 
was the Man, for inſtance [not the Gop] that acted as the apo/i/z and 
high-prieft of our profeſſion ; the Man [not ThE Gop] that gave bim- 
ſelf and ſuffered for us, and the like; applying ſome ſcriptures to the 
Ma diſtinct from the Gop, and ſome to the Gm, as not being ap- 
plicable to the an. All this was, in the judgment of that council, 
ſo great an abuſe of ſcripture, that they thought it worthy, not of __ 
condemned in the lump with his other doctrines; but of being marked 
out and ſtigmatized by itſelf with a particular anathema [See Mau- 
HooD; IxcAR NATION, and UniTY of perſon.) Though after all, in 
Juſtice to Neforias, it ſhould not be diſſembled; that he agreed with 
the council and other Athanaſians in the foundation principle, I mean 
that (which St. Ia ENA us ſo often combats) of Two ever ſub- 
ances in the o E PERSON of Chrift ; and the only difference lay here, 
that they di/owned, what he thought himſelf bound to maintain, as 
the neceſſary conſequences of it. And I think Mr. Bower (Vol. I. E 
402 has made it appear, that Nefforius was the moſt conſiſient of the 
two; as the council itſelf had recourſe to a comMuNICaT1ON of 1Dr- 
0518, hen affirmipg. &« that the Gop ſuffered”, and ſays, * it was 
only by hs Spline to himſelf, after an impagible: manner, the paſ- 
wy of e And, after all, ſays Mr. Bower, this communi- 
cation of idioms is, in fact, nothing elſe but a rhetorical figure z and 
fnce trapes and Agures ſerve only to prscv1sE the truth, and lead men 
into erroms, een to be /aid afide by all who ſeriouſly enquire af- 
ter truth, or explain it to others.” HisTory 4 the Popes, Vol. J. 
Uh not diſ ute the juſtneſs of this remark ; for this communi- 
idiom might poſſibly be invented (as he ſuggeſts) only ta 
, or in ſupport of a phraſeology N not philoſo- 
phically true. But Ithink it appears from hence, that he was of much 
the ſame ſentiment with father Simon, who called Nefloriani/ſm an ima- 
ginary hereſy ; and ſo muſt every one, who (like him) makes our 
modern ſcheme of the incarnation, the rule and flandard, by which to 
judge and decide the truth or falſhood of others. If any thing farther 
be wanting to throw a light on 24s controverſy, the reader will find it 
under the words MonoTHELITEs, EuTYCHlans, DingrITE, CE- 
1 e e Manyood of Chriſt, and Unity of 
0 ROE 15M, the hereſy of Neſtorius. 
Nxr [ner, Saz. net, Du. and L. Ger. netz, H. Ger. naet, Su.] a 
texture woven With large interſtices or meſhes, being uſed commonly 


$ 


P, 402. 
cation of 7 


Jeve ape ar ances. 


. 
1 
4 


” 
7 


, 


4s a ſnare or a deyice or catching fiſh, birds, &c. 


Ner Maſonry, a particular way of muring or walling. 


- ., Ne'THER, [niGen, neo ßen, Sax. ned, Dan. n:der, Du. and L. Ger. 


nicder, H. Ger. nedrioar, Su. It has the form of a comparative, but 
is never expreſſed, and only implied in compariſon : for we ſay the 
ether part, but never lay this part is ether than that, nor is any po- 
ſitive in uſe, though it ſeems compriſed in the word beneath. Jobn- 


21 


: * N 


- ſox. Metber is now almoſt obſolete] lower. 
| The zether area open'd at a gate, 
Where a vaſt crowd impatient ſeem'd to wait. 
Table of CEBxs. 
at line. 
Twixt upper, zether, and ſurrounding fires, 
And again, 
To found this aetber empire meaning an empire below, in op- 
Poſition to that which is above, or in heaven. 
Nz"THERLAaNDs, the low countries of | Flanders, Holland, Zea- 
land, &c. eee en 


Nx“ rugsMosr, ſaper. of ici ber [niSenmore, Sax. ] the lowermoſt, 


or loweſt. Thou haſt delivered my ſoul from the nethermeſt hell. 
Common: prayer 
9 


Narz- 


duck's- bill, uſed to draw a dead 


lage 
N Lat. [according to Dr. Wi 


neis, Perſ. nien, 


NEW 
, Gr.] an inſtrument called a 
child out of the womb. 
N' r TIN, . [of net] 2 reticulated piece of work. f 
Ne'rTixcs [in a ſhip] are ſmall 2 — ſiezed together gratewiſe, 
with rope - yarn, and ſometimes made to {tretch upon the ledges, from 
the waſte · trees to the roof · trees, from the top of the fore · e 


poop, e. | : 
Jo Nz'rTLE, verb a. [from the ſubſt. onæxlan, Sax. ] to ſting, 


to diſpleaſe, to vex, to teaſe, to provoke, to irritate. 
Ne'TTLE [ner, nexel, Sax. naeſzla, Su. nettel, Du. and L. Ger. 
neſfel, H. Ger. ] a ſtinging herb, well known. 
Na“ rwonxk [of net f wwork] any thing reticulated or decuſfated 
at equal diſtances, with interſtices between the interſections. 
NE vkR, adv. [of ne, ever, næpne, ne æpne, Sax. not ever] 1. At 
no time. 2. It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed down by the beſt 
writers, but lately accuſed, I think, with juſtice, of ſoleciſm; as, he 
is miſtaken, though reer ſo wife. It is now maintained, that pro- 
priety requires it to be expreſſed thus ; he is miſtaken, though ever ſo 
wiſe; that is, he is miſtaken, how wiſe fo ever he be. The common 
mode can only be defended by ſupplying a very harſh and unprece- 
dented ellipfis, he is miſtaken, thou j ſo wiſe as newer was any: ſuch, 
however, is the common uſe of he word among the beſt authors. 
25. 3\ In no degree. May carry his eyes in another man's 
ead, and yet ſee never the worſe. Sonth. 4. It ſeems in ſome hraſes 
to have the ſenſe of an adjective: not any. He anſwered him to 
never 2 word. S/. Matthew. 5. It is much uſed in compoſition. As 
never-ending, having no end. Never-failing experience. Raleigh. 
Newer- fading bays. Roſcommon. ö s 
 Ne'vermore [nxpne men, Sax.] never, at no time. | 
 NEeveRTHELE'SS, adv. [of never, the and 14%] however, 
ſtanding that. „„ 
NEuROCHONDRO'DEs [of veuper,. A nerve, and xodp-, Gr, a carti- 
a ligament partly cartilaginous, PRey membranous. 
lis] a A fever; ſo 
named, becauſe the ewe; juice is corrupted, and thereby cauſes an 
atrophy, or defect of nouriſhnent, and thence a decay in the body. 
| Nevro'craPny [of uuf, a nerve, and ypapu, Gr. to deſcribe} 
a deſcription of the nerves. 5 


Nrro'xchHtox, Lat. [wripo 


notwith- 


Nx ux o LO [neurologia, Lat. viuponeyia, Of veugey, a herve, and 
Ne, Gr.] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of the nerves in a human body. 
NevroTics, ſub. [erf Gr.] remedies againſt diſeaſes of the 
nerves. | 

Ntvro'TOMST [veoporop®-, Gr.] an anatomiſt who diſſects human 

bodies, on account'of the knowledge of the nerves. | 
" Nevro'Touy [of rwuporouia, of vivp and Ton, Gr. a ſection] a 
ſection, cutting or anatomy of the nerves. : 
Nu“ TER, adj. Lat. [ neutre, Fr.] 1. Indifferent, not engaged on 
either ſide; as, to be ncuter, to be of neither party. 2. Mage, Fr. 
neutro, It. and Sp. with grammarians] a gender in Greek and Latin, 
and ſeveral other tongues, which is neither maſculine nor feminine, a 
noun that implies no ſex. A verb neuter is that which ſignifies nei- 
ther action nor paſſion, but fome ſtate or condition of being, as /e geo, 
I fit. Clark's Lat. Grammar. | KR FEA 5 N 


Nrw rER, ſub. one indifferent and unengaged. 


Nev'TRAL, adj. Sp. {neutre, neutral, Fr. neutrale, Tt. neutrallis, 
Lat] 1. Indifferent, not acting. not engen ed on either fide, nei- 
ther of the one nor the other party. 2. > erent, neither good nor 
bad. 3. Neither acid nor alkaline, Salts, which are neither acid 
nor alkaline, are called neutral. Arbuthnot, e. 
Nu TRAIL, ſubſt. One who does not act nor engage on either ſide. 
*NevTra'tity [neutralite, Fr. neutralita, It.] 1. The tate or con- 
dition of one who is neuter, a ſtate of indifference, of neither friend- 
ſhip nor hoſtility. A ſtate of neutrality in times of public danger. 
Addiſon, 2. A ſtate between good and evil. 
Neu“ rxALL v, adv. [of neutral] in neither ſenſe, indifferently, on 
neither part. WEIS e eee NT AEL 
NEU TRO P [in grammar] verbs neuter, having their preter- 
rfect tenſe bes Is S affive Birks Oe 9 on N 
New, ag}. [newyd, Wel. neope or nipe, Sax. nye, Dan. ny, Su. 
u. neiu, Ger. ne Fr. nuovo, It. tutu, Sp. d- 
wo, Port. nowus, Lat. ., Gr.) 1. Freſh, not old, lately produced, 
made or had, novel, never uſed or worn before. It is uſed of things, 
as of young perſons. 2. Modern, of the preſent time, of late date or 
days. Whoever converſes much among old books, will be fomewhat 
hard to pleaſe among new. Temple. 3. Not antiquated, having the 
effect of novelty. Theſe ever nero, nor ſubject to decays. Pope. 
Not habituated, not familiar. 5. Renovated, repaired; fo as to re- 
cover the firſt ſtate, Men after long emaciating diets wax plump, fat 
and atmoſt new. Bacon. 6. Freſh after any thing. "New from her 


| fickneſs to that northern air. Driden. 7. Of little ftanditig, not of 


favour, and outſhjnes 


* 


antient extraction. A ae man often mounts to 
the reſt of his cotemporaries.. Aadiſon. | | 
- New, adv. this ſome only uſed in compoſition for 1220/3. New. 
grown occaſion. Hooker. New-found lands. Burnet. © N en 
children, Locke. | . * n OTEL 

Ne'waRk, a E of Nottinghamſnire, on the Trent, 118 
miles from London. It fends two members to parliament. 

Nx Wauzv, a market- town of Berkſhire, on the river Kennet, 56 
miles from London. * : ? 


: 


Nz'wcasTLE ander Line, a borough-town of Staffordſhire, on the 


main branch of the Trent, 149 miles from London. It ſends two 
members to parliament. i e g 

NtwcasTLE uppen Tine, a borough-town of Northumberland, on 
the north-ſide of the river Tine, 276 miles from London. It gives the 
title of duke and marquis to Thomas Holles Pelham, chancellor of 
_ 3 2 5 two members to parliament. 
NEW'EL ſin architecture] 1. Is the upright poſt or co the 
the winding ſtairs turn — about. 2. . 85 F's ener. h 1 
 Ne'wenT, a market town of Glouceſterſnire, in the foreſt of Dean, 
104 miles from London. by I W b 
NEW 'ET, or NewT, /. [epexe, Sax. Neaut is ſuppoſed in- 
ner to be contracted from of cv eft, a ſmall ſort bf bre 13 
ate ſuppoſed to belong ſome to the land and ſome to the water. 


„ 4 


e to the 


NIG 
and angled] formed wn. + 


New-FANCLED, adj, [of new 
ot newfi ang 4 devices of Fenty 7 Q 
' ally. 


fooliſh love of novelty. 


"— 
" Newera'ncLepNess, or NewFa'ncLENnEss [from 
fag wi 


emp 
but alſo exÞ0! — 1 (# 
one fingle term, * 


_ fooliſh 27 1 1 
NSWẽ ING, . [of new] yeſt or barm. 417, 
N WIL v, adv. 1 frellly 8 ; 
by = king's example. Bacon. V ah ent : 
E'WMARKET, a market-town, partly in Cari... 
paey in a8 Lol 60 miles from 3 a Cambridge lire 2 f 
Ew'N ESS [of nipenerre, Sax.] latenefs | 
of being new. That jor lth of 2 world. D * novelty ay 1 
NW NRHA, a market town of Glouceſterſhir? F * 
VE, 106 miles from London. n the fut N 
NEW ToR T, the name of two market- to . ; 
ſhire, on the river Uſk, 151 miles from 2 * i Meng, E 5 
5 from London. | enn md 
1 147 bl 8 alſo the 17 2 2 * borough-towns, one i Gn TT 
wall, and the other in the iſle of Wight. S thi 
yy arliament. 8 They each ſen two men, 1 e. 
EW PORT Pagnel, a market. town i 
5 onel, wn of Buckinghanſlire, 54 mils ; fs 
' News [#ew, or nouvelles, Fr.] 1. New intelli 171 I 
account of any thing, ſomethin * heard . 9 il J 2 
: 1 & 8 : 2. Papers whic 5 
give an account of the tranſactions of the preſent times. Fat 
' New's-Moncer [of news and monger] one that deals in 1 | £4. 
whoſe employment is to hear and tell news. It has no ſy may F exp 
New“ rox, a borough town of Lancaſhire, 187 mile 1 Lan | hou 
It ſends two members to parliament. 1 no, 
New'Ton Bußbel, a market-town of Devonſtir, cu the i | pow: 
Teigh, 187 miles from London, * crilte 
| New'Town, a borough-town in the Iſle of Wight, I fend ty elle 
members to parliament. | ; bore” 
Nz"w-YeaR's Gif?, a preſent made on the firſt of anur, z ihn like t 
now in uſe amongſt us, which we derived from the Romans, who of. | ally e 
_ * to the emperors in the capitol, although they ber | ow 
ent, 3 = /Ignht 
| Nexr, adj. [next, Sax. by a colloquial change from wh = config 
nyrr, the fuperlative of neh or th, neck, Scortlh, nae(t, do. 2 tem 
er.] 1. Neareſt in place, following immediately in order. 2. New: ai th 
a P 8 ! * 
eſt in any gradation. and pe 
Nexr, adv. at the time or turn immediately ſucceeding, = 
Nilas, ub. [of mais, Fr.) ſimple, filly, fooliſh; whence z ni * 
hawk, is one newly taken out of the neſt, and not able to hep het; A body o 
hence alſo our word /), for a filly perlon. 1 
Nis ſneb, Sax. th 5 | | . 
. 2 : Ls the face, nebbe, Du. the bill, nacb Su] the bil put 
: of he * 3 ; : 4 e 
—— of a bird, the point of any thing, generally of fen See N oppoſe 
N1'BBeD, adj. [of nib] having a nib. | 4 E We, 
To Nr'ssLE, verb ad; [from zib, the beak or mouth; of fiel, I 959165 
Du. to beat down a price] 1. To bite a little and litle, by degrees 3 " Pe 
to eat ſlowly. Nibb/ing l his plants. Z'E/rarge. 2. To bir a2 5 25 5 
fiſh does the bait. Ard tuggs and nibbles at the fallacious meat, I he 702 
| To NiBBLE, verb neut. 1. To bite at. Nitin tit. Cru. 2: 3 es 
To 5 with, to carp at. Falls a bl ling it one lng pallage preſſio ney 
in it. Tillotſon. | | WE ſubſcribe 
__ Nr'ssLER [of wig one that bites by little at atime. ; 1 
Nic, a4. Inepe, Sax. ſoft, nectſen, geniellen, Ger, 0 0 firm, tha 
1. Accurate in judgment, to minute exactneſs, ſuperfuoull cut. l. Stephan” 
is often uſed to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 2. Delicate, {crupuloull r or 
and minutely cautious. We ought not to be too ne 1. F Exiguus; 
Baker. 3. Faſtidious, jean 4. Eafily injured, n 1 in effect. 
nice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon. 5: Formed vi Foo common 
nute exactneſs. By virtue's nice rules. 4d. 6. kel, came into 
pulous exactneſs. This zice and troubleſome experiment. b. | MOST STR 
7. Refined, affected, dainty, exact, curious, ſubtl. Ae cones apply the 
ite ben Tie” Milton. g. Having lucky lis. In "8 | own this 
tion is Qbiolete, 3 | ice, ſituated Tc as 
ies [th geography] che capital of the county of Nie e 4 el. 415, 
3 FW 1 5 9 | ih 110 Var, 5 the Mediterranean: Lat. 43 40 | . 0 55 
N. Long. 2% 150 E. 55 U- = nile 
INVES, 2d. for mice] 1, Bradt, cad), nie. NW tee ute 
touſly. The doſes ought to be nicely determined. grout lurker | thoſe other 
licately. Nicely ſenſible of the ſhare that we bear in . © Dan | 2roduRtion 
,  Ni'cgvess CA.75 1. Accuracy, minute eraclnel . i him; th 
neſs, ſuperſſao 1 delicacy or exactneſs, preciſeneß . Nor was this own fc 
Nr'ctTty [of nice] 1. Minute accuracy o ought, 17. 2. Accu- i 2% rcd 
aierty of his judgenient confined only to liz des ot an. 4 e 
rate performance. The nicety of proportion and No courting 1c | Tbs th: 
Men. z. Faſtidioùs delicacy, ſqueamiſhneß, doinalos, {ubtilty War as; 
Spenser. 4. Minute obſervation, punctilious ons managemey bee ore: 
he dene and nicety of words. Locle. 5 Def b. Effet | the pl mY 
. cautious treatment. Love ſuch nicety requires: "ly 2 plicd to dau- | this — 
nate ſoftneſs. 7. Niceties in the plural is general, b 12 the d. 
ties or delicacies in eating. A the et a 3 5 
"Nice, belonging to Nice, a city ir dne e from the ci | Nicene => 
 Nicexs Council, the firſt general councl, the great, 4. C ei held at 
of Nice, in which it was held, under Conſtan es, compre þ the reader 
325; at which 318 biſhops were preſent [475 * 1 Hl : © may co 
with the whole Chriſtian clergy; but Waun the naten 5 Pizgr-C, 
their head; in conſequence of whoſe motion, * deciſions o 5 Jans, Lug 
inſerted into the ay; and by whoſe author 7 vet. Lach. Hf f Toy or P 
council were enforced and confirmed. dure 1. £4. l. _ Doctor Cy 
Rob. Steph, p. 287, 288, compar with Socra#ts cheſe writes ; "I 
OT 2 00 38/2 FER (to whom ol Sa, 
p. 175, 176. Falle, of Clarea ( by way of aY * Tut 
al) informs us, in that letter which he wr the open es 
Fi, lübfenbiog his new article, Oc. that wo elf, on poſed he 
the council, gave in his own con . antenicent writer 2 Auer ug 
oP ear to any one that compares tion“ tbe emperd! ie rt in the 
e primitive plan: to which confeluon | I CHap 


NIC 


ti | nl b . "Fr if . 
ae Himſe from all corporea/ images; an immaterial 


intelli t admitting of any d#wvi/fon or ab/ciſon from its 

100 = en coking! Corinth 1275 Euſebius) was drawn 
1 with this e « Not that we on our part left unex- 
97 4 in what ſenſe theſe terms [COoNSUBSTANTIAL to the Father 
41 pro 115 SUBSTANCE] were uſed by them, On which head they 
ps lained themſelves as follows,“ that by thoſe words, FROM THE 
: raxce, they meant, that the Son was FROM the Father ; but not 
25 he was 2 PaRT of the Father.“ To which article, as thus ex- 
* (ſays 1 « we alſo aſſented; nor did we reject the phra- 
ſeology 3 artly for the ſake of peace, and partly, as thus explained, it 
2 5 a true idea.” And in /ike manner as to that clauſe, BEGOT- 
= vor MaDE [for this phraſeology alſo, it ſeems, WANTED to be 
SXPLAINED) they replied, © that the term [MADE] was a term com. 
mon ros Nr E Y, obſerve the phraleology] to the REST of 
eK EA TURES, that came into being thro' the Son, and whom he in no- 
thing reſembled [See CREA TIoN and MonaRcHy of the Univerſe 
compared] He was not therefore [ Tonpa Tokg % a&uT2 YEY0prevorg Pe- 
% a thing made in that ſenſe of the word which implied a re/emblance 
to thoſe things that came into exiſtence thro' him: but of a ſubſtance 


ſuperior to all that is made, and which the ſcriptures declare to have 


been /egotten after an ineffable and inconceivable manner from the 
Father” To which he adds, that upon the /ite foot [fee Socratis Hift. 
Ed. N. Stephan. p. 176] the term CONSUBSTANTIAL [for this wanted 
explaining too] was declared,“ to be intended in nö ſuch ſenſe as 
ſhould imply any diviſion of, or abſciſſion from the Father's ſubſtance; 
no, nor any paſſion, change, or alteration of the Father's eſſence and 
power; [ſee SocRaTEs] for the nature of the UNBE&OTTEN [or felt- 
E exiſtent] Father is incompatible with all ſuch things: but that, con. 
E ſulfantial. to the FaTHER, conveyed this idea, that the Son of God 
E bore no reſemblance to“ begotten creatures, but was in all reſpects 
| like to his Father only, who begat him; and that he was not from 
| any other ſubſtance or eſſence, but from the Father,” To which 
F clauſe, as THUS EXPLAINED, Euſebius tells us, that he judged it 
näht to aſſent; and the rather, as we have known, ſays he, sou 
conſiderable writers and biſhops among the ancients have uſed this 
term [CoNSUBSTANTIAL] when treating of the divinity of the Father 
and the Son.“ Meaning, I ſuppoſe, Tertullian and Dionyſius of Rome, 
and perhaps ſome few more, whoſe writings are now loſt [See Atha- 
, de Synodis,, Ed. Paris. p. 937] For in vain ſhall we ſearch for it 


8 /thana/. de Synodis, Ed. Paris, p. 917) had, long before the council 
of Nice, rejected this term. Nor is it leſs remarkable, that in the 
E diſpute between St. Origen, and Candidus the Valentinian, the former 
& oppoſed fthe conſubantiality; and the latter, agreeably to the old 
© Grojiic ſyſtem, maintained it. And whereas the Nicene council con- 
demned thoſe who ſhould affirm, that there was à time when the Son of 
uad was not; that He was out of nothing ; or, that he was from any 
aber eſſence or ſubſtance, and ſuſceptible of change, &c. See Thogoret, 
3 P 287 and 288 compared] Euſebius juſtifies his aſſent to the council 
& iicre ; partly becauſe himſelf had never adopted ſuch words, and partly 
to diſcourage the uſe of wn/cripturg] expreſſions: tho', I fear, this laſt 
Þ obſervation proves more than he deſigned ; for if uxsckirrURAL ex- 
preſſions -muſt be given up, what becomes of this very creed which he 
ſubſcribed? But after all, the greateſt anecdote belonging to this coun- 
dil, is her making it hereſy to affirm, the Son was made, not ſo to af- 
© firm, that he was created: for tho” this latter term has crept into Rob. 
Stephan's edition of Socrates, tis not to be found in Theodoret, nor in 
| either of the verſions of this creed preſerved in the codex of Dionyſiu 
Exiguus; and indeed the council kek (if we may credit Euſeb:us) did, 
in effect. apply it to him, in that reply, that the word — was 
common to OTHER creatures [or to the REST of REA TURES] Which 
came into being thro him.“ And accordingly we find ſome of the 
| MOST STRENUOUS CHAMPIONS of the Nicene creed, did not ſcruple to 
| apply the term [create] to the Son's original production. We have 
| ſhewn this of St. Hilary under the word CREATE: and St. Aufttn af- 
| firmed as much, in that clauſe, © creavit, de gud crearetur,” vol. 5. 
col. 413, and col. 619. So does St. Jerom too, in his Comment. on 
Job, c. xxvi. v. 14. and on Prov. c. viii. v. 22. And even 4tha- 
Aus himſelf, was ſo well aviſed, how his predeceſſors in the faith had 
been uſed promiſcouſly to apply not only this word, create, but alſo 
thoſe other terms, to make, and to come into being, as well to the Son” 
production, as to that of other derived-beings, whom God. produce 
ent 
bis own ſcheme) all theſe phraſeologies might be applied to 


| 375. and vol. 11. p. 9 
| Obſerve that the 18 e orthodox nal of 


| le, under Theodefeus the Great, A. C. 38 1. 
re to furniſh himſelf 55 further waterials on ann bead. 


in his preface to the Hifory of the Inguifition. 
L ſulpekt fomething to was, 1 f rhaps it ſhould be 
Ta & avty vum r err, 1. e. cott ee that were 


eed, A creed wh FINE 3 
E 
A JHOR. N 
2 [Fr. aicchia, It. niche, Sp. in architecture] a cavity in thi 
of a wall, to place a 3 4 in. f Bo ” 


eing inſerted ; tho' cleared, as he [i. e. the 


n st. Clement, Juſtin, Irenzus, Ignatius, Cyprian, and the whole 
© body of the Antiochene fathers, who (as Athanaſius himſelf confeſſes; 


ftars. 


NIC 


Nicuts [in common law] are iſſues or debts, which the ſheriff, 
being oppoſed, ſays are worth nothing, by reaſon that the parties 
that ſhould pay them are nothing worth. 

NicaoLa'tTaxs [ſo called of Nicholas, a deacon of Jeruſalem] one 
of the moſt ancient ſets, who held that married women ſhould be 
common, to take away all cauſe of jealouſy. 4 

To Nick, verb ag. [from the ſubſt.] to do in the very point of 
time; to hit exactly, to touch exactly, to perform by ſome ſlight arti- 
fice uſed at the lucky moment. 2. To notch, to cut in nicks or 
notches, His man with ſciſſars niels him like a fool. Shikeſpeare. 3. 
To ſuit; as, tallies cut in ichs. Words nicking and reſembling one 
another. Camden. 4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice, to diſappoint 
by ſome trick or unexpected turn. 

Nick of Time, ſulſi. [of nick, Teut. and Su. the twinkling of an 
eye, or nictatio, Lat, a wink] 1. The very moment or exact point of 
time at which there is neceſſity or convenience. 2. A notch cut in 
any thing. Corrupted from noc or notch. 3. A ſcore, a reckoning. 
4. A winning throw [z:che, Fr.] a ludicrous trick. | 

1ck Name [prob. of nicht, Gr. not or nought, 9. d. not the name, 
or ocknamn, Su. nom de-nique, Fr.] a name given a perſon in deriſion 
or drollery, an approbrious appellation, 

To Ni'ck-nawt, verb act. to call by an opprobrious name, You 
nick-name virtue, vice. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

NecePiao'Rla [wrnPeopa, of urn, à victory, and pepe, Gr. to bear] 
rejoicings, triumphs, &c. upon the account of victory. 

Nick UuOO 5 etym. ] a meer block-head, dolt, or ſot, a 
ſenſeleſs dull witted fellow. | | 

Ntco'pemires, a ſect of heretics in Switzerland, ſo denominated 
from NMicodemus, from profeſſing their faith in private. | 

NicoTia'na [ſo called of John Nicot, who firſt ſent it from Portu- 
gal into France, A. C. 1560] tobacco. 5 

NicTa'ria [Mn, Gr. victory] ſacrifices and public banquets, 
which conquerors made after victory obtained. 

To Ni crArE, verb neut. [ nictatum, ſup. of nicto, Lat.] to wink, 
The nifating membrane. Ray. - | 
Membrana Ni criraxs, Lat. ſin anatomy] the winking mem- 
brane; a thin membrane that covers the eyes of ſeveral birds and 
other animals, which is ſo thin they can ſee pretty well through it; it 
ſkreens them from too much light. Ys 
Neve, ſub/t. [nidiatio, It. of nidus, Lat. a neſt] a brood; as, a nidi 
of pheaſants, a flock of them. : 

Nrocer [nigaud, Fr. corrupted from nithing or niding; the oppro- 
brious term with which the man was anciently branded who refuſed to 
come to the royal ſtandard in times of exigency] a coward, a daſtard. 
There was one true Engliſh word of greater force than them all, now 
out of all uſe; it ſignifieth no more than abje&, baſeminded, falſe- 
hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden. | 

Nibirica Trio [nid:ficatio, Lat.] the act of making or building of 
neſts, as birds do. The method of nidification. Derbam. | 

N1'pinG, adj. [from nið, Sax.] vileneſs. See NiperinG. 

N1'pciNG, an old Engliſh word, fignifying abject, baſe-minded, 


 falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Carew. 


N1'porous, as [nidoreux, Fr. niuor, Lat.] reſembling the ſmell 
or taſte of roaſted fat. yy | 

 Niporo'aTy [of niderous] eructation with the taſte of undigeſted 
roaſt- meat. The cure of this 2:derofity is by vomiting and purging, 


Flyer, "EF 

v Nivvta'rion [niduher, Lat.] the time of remaining in the neſt. 
rown, 3, | | 2 
Nic [ viece, neipce, Fr. neptis, Lat.] a ſhe couſin, a kinſwoman, 

being a brother's or ſiſter's daughter. 


Nio, or Nice [of digh guarder, Minſte rv, or of niek- hard, f. e. 


one that goes as near as can be, or of negando, Lat. denying, Skinney, 
or of nidskur, Goth. tenacious; or of guidare, Su. which has the 
ſame ſignification with ours] a covetous perſon. | 
NORD, /. [ming 7, Illandic; ſome derive it, g. d. of nick. 
hard; but Minſhew o 2. 7 garder, Fr. and Skinner of negando, deny- 
ing; becauſe a covetous man denies himſelf, &c. neceſſaries] a for- 
did, covetous, griping perſon, a miſer, a curmudgeon, Let ſame 
unjuſt nig gardi tnake weres to ſpoil thy * Sidney. | 
N1'ocaRp, 4d. 1. ſordid, avaritious. Dryden. 2. Sparing, wary. 

Niggard in his reply. Shakeſpeare. 

.. NIUGGARDIS8H, adj. [of xiggard] having ſome diſpoſition to avarice, 
ſomewhat niggardly. p | 9 AF 
. NrocarnLingss (of ziggardly] ſordid covetouſneſs. 
16% is not good huſbandry. Addijor. | 

i, N6,GGARDPLY» adi. [of niggard] 1. Covetous, near, ſordidly par- 
£1MOnOus.... 2. Sparing, wary. 

Niob, adv. ſparingly, parcimoniouſly. 

„Nies. [of niggard] avarice. | 

' Nice'LLa, It. and Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb fennel flower. 
Nice grep. nib, neah, Sax. na, Du. nabe, Ger.] hard by, at 
no great diſtance from. Nzgh this receſs. Garth. : 
Nion, adv. 1. Not at a great diſtance. Nigh at hand. John. 2. 
To a place near. He drew aigb. Milton. 

$ * G ” agj. 1. Near, not Idiſtant, not remote. 2. Allied cloſely 
J, Mood. | | | 
To Nicn, verb neut. [from the adv.] to approach, to advance, to 
to draw near. Night is nighing faſt. Spenſer. | 
Niehl, adv. (of nigh, the agj.] nearly, within a little. Nightly 
of the ſame bigneſs. Locke. | 
.. Nuoungss, [of nigh, Eng. neah-nerre, Sax.] nearneſs, proxi- 
mity. : | 
. Nicar, [ntzhr, mgr, or nie hx, Sax. nants, Goth. nuit, Fr. 
natte, Dan. natt, Su. nacht, Du. and Ger.] 1. That time while the ſun 
is below the horizon, the time of darkneſs, the time from ſun-ſet to 
ſan-riſe. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. 

Nicar [the goddeſs of darkneſs with the ancients] was 

ſented by a woman having a long black garment, embroidered with 


NM iggardli - 


To-Nienr, . In this night, at this night. 


Ni'onT-BRAwWIER [of night and br ons who raifes difturban 
in the night. Cock pee * * 


Nicur- 


NIN 
Niaur. gew [of night and gown] a looſe gown uſed for an un- 
dreſs. Addiſon, | 
Niour car [of night and cap] a cap to put on when one goes to 
reſt, or worn in an undreſs, 
1G1T-crow [of night and creav] a bird that cries in the night. 
Shak;/peare, 
 Nieur-prw [of »ight and dew] dew that wets the ground in 
W. Dryden. 
1GuT-poo [of night and deg] a dog that hunts in the night. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Nienr-bnnss [of might and dreſs] the dreſs worn at night, 


obe. 
/ Rub, adj. [of night] darkened, clouded, black, Shake- 
ſear, | 

Nyoutraring, adj, [of night and fare] travelling in the night. 


the 


ay. 
, Niaur- ink [of night and fire] will-a-wiſp, ignis fatuus Her- 
ert. 
Niour-rur [of night and fy] a moth that flies in che night. 
Shakeſpeare, | 
Nicnr rounieD, a4. [from night and founder] loſt or diſtreſſed 
in the night. Milton. 
Nicur-nac [of night and beg] a witch ſuppoſed to wander in the 
night. Milton. 
Niaur- Mak, or NicnT-Mark [of night, and mar, Dan, evil 
night, and, according to Jemple, mara, A ſpirit, that in the heathen 
mythology was related to torment and ſuffocate ſleepers] a ſtoppage 
of the animal ſpirits in the night-time, ſo that the body cannot move; 
a morbid oppretlion in the night reſembling the preſſure of ſome 
weight on the breaſt, 
N [from »/ght, and xalan, Sax. to ſing, galm, Teut. 


is a ſound or echo] 1. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night with re- 


markable melody; philomel. A word of endearment. Shake- 
Jſpeare, L: 

N'onrty, adv. [of night] 1. By night.. Addiſon, 2. Every 
night. Shatgprare, 


| Nienruy, ag. [of nigh!] nocturnal, done by night, acting by 
oy happening by night, 
IGHT-MAN fol night and man] one who carries ordure away in 
the night; a denomination given them by the vulgar. 
IGHT-MAGISTRATE [with the vulgar] a conſtable. 
Nigur vic [of might and piece] a pifture fo coloured as to be 
7 8 ſcen by catndle-tight, not by the light of the day. Ad- 
ion. | 
Nicut-Ratt [of night, and ne vl, Sax. a gown or robe] a ſhort 
cloak or looſe cover of linen or muſlin thrown over the dreſs at night, 
and worn by women in their chambers, Addi/or. N 
NiGuT-ravan [of night and raven] a fort of owl, a bird ſuppoſed 
of il) omen, that cries loud in the night. Milton. 
N1c4T-RoBBER [of night and robber] one Who ſteals in the dark. 


Spenſer. | | 
1GuT-RULE [of might and rule] a tumult in the night. Shake- 
Speare. | 
Ni'aursuabs [nie read or peada, Sax.) an herb. A plant of 
two kinds- | | | 
NicnT-s$Hining [of wight and Zine] ſhewing brightneſs in the 


an Wilking, 
F AUGETIURzaC [of gt and rick] a cry in the vight. Shale. 
: f 0 

NiGHT-TRIPPING, adj. [of. night and tri ing lightly in the 

Kg, Shakeſpeare. b , * going lightly 
IGHT-WALK [of night and walk] walk in the night. Walton. 

Ni@nT-WALKEK [of night and wa/k] 1. One who roves in the 
night upon ill deſigus. p frog 2. A {trumpet that walks the ſtreets 
in queſt of debauchery ; now called i e | 

| NiGHT-WARBLING, %. [of night and sure] ſinging in the 
* The night-warbling bird, Milton, | 

a wi” "rn adj. [of night and ward] approaching towards 
night, ilton, 

. [of night and watch] a period of the night as 
oy N by 3 the watch. P/a/ms. 

NicriFa'crTion, or NitcRtFica'TION [of niger, black, and facie 
Lat. to make] the act of making black. 1 * 
4 1 A, Fr. of nibil or nibilum, Lat.] nothingneſs, the 

ate of being nothing. | 

- I ys I bone pare or aſhes which proceed from braſs when 
melted and tried in a furnace. 

To Nil [nillan, Sax. ne will] not to will, to refuſe, to reject. 

NiLo'METRE, an inſtrument uſed among the antients to meaſure 
the height of the water in the overflowings of the Nile. 

To Niu, verb act. [of niman, Sax. to take, nemen, Du.] to take, 
to filch, to ſteal by little and little. L'Efrange. 

NrmBLe [nemen, Du. nehmen, Ger, nim, or numan, Sax. tracta- 
ble] agile, quick, ready, ſpeedy, expeditious, _ 

Nri'msBLess [of aimble] agility, quickneſs, ſpeed, dexterity. 

ty 

N1mBLEss, nimbleneſs. Sper/er. 

I wiTTED [of nimble and quit] ready, not at a loſs for 
words. Bacon. 

Ni'uBLY, adv. [of nimble] readily, with agility. 

NimeTuLa'sires [ſo named from NMimetulabi, their inſtructor] a 
ſect among the Turks, who meet every Monday in the night time 
and ſing hymns to God, &c. See Dervice and BumicELLt. 

NrNxcompooe, /ub/?. [a corruption of the Latin on compo] a meer 
block-head, dolt or fot, a fool, a trifler. Addiſon. 

Nixs, /ub/. [negen, nigen. Sax. negen, Du. and L. Ger. neun, 
H. Ger. nijo, Su. au, Perl. niun, Goth. ve, Fr. nove, It. and Port. 
nueve, Sp. novem, Lat.] one more than eight, one leſs than ten. 

Nixg-yFolp [of nine and fold] negenfaltig, L. Ger. neunfaltig, 
H. Ger.] nine times as many, any thing nine times repeated. 

' Nr'xe-yence, ſult. [of nine and pence] a ſilver coin valued at 
nine pence. 

4 N * Ha [of * gin] a play 8 _ pieces of wood are 
et up on the ground. wn down by a bowl. | 


the eaſe of the county: And by this writ, which is dire 


NO B 


4 Ni'ursconx, adj, [of nine and ſcore] nine 
You, 
Ni'nuTERN, ah. ne gen- xien, nigonteo a,“ 
nn _ than ay ons ordinal of 1 
enth. 
Ni'niry, adj, (hund, ne xonrix, Sax, nege 
neuntzig, II. Ba. os} r. . — 8 as gn 
nonagiunta, Lat.) nine times ten. | | . and Par, 
Ni'nny Laine, Sp. a child] a filly, ſorry fellow 
made a fool of, a ninny-hammer, a fimpleton, 
* 5 aſs, 3 
INTH, aq}, ne ge 8, or ne 0 da, Sax. negente, Du.; 
unthe, II. der. the ordinal 51 nine, the firlt IN th ' Ge, » 
which precedes the tenth, © Ohh, th 
W be. (of _— in the ninth place, 
INTIETH, adj, hun ödnizon-xeokoda, S; 
nincty, the tenth Shad times toll, 8 da, vax.] the og f 
To Nir, verb aft. (une, Su. nypen, Du. ſnypen, I, Ger 
oye” 1. To pinch off with the nails, to bite with the tee. 
2. To cut off by any flight means. Mortimer, z. Jo bla ;, 
ſtroy before full growth. Nipped in the bud, Aadion, " oy 
as froſt, A ripping and an cager air. Shakrpeare, 5 gs 
3 And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and /. Seer Pals 
Klee, to ridicule, to taunt ſarcaltically, Nipping any that i abſent 
Nie, ſalſt. Iniup, Su.] 1. A pinch with the nails or tee 
2. A ſmall cut, Here's ſnip . nipy, and cut and 10 511 
Shakeſpeare, 3. A blaſt. Szepney. 4. A ſarcaſm, ataun, 15 
Nir, or Nin [this is more commonly written eb 0; lj the ary 
point of a pen. 
Ni rr [of nip] a ſatiriſt: obſolete, 4/cham. 
Ni“ ry ERB, /ubft, — 10 1. Small pincers. 2. [ln a ſlip] full 
ropes to hold the cable to the capſtan, when the cable is b v, wet 
or great, that it cannot be ſtraitened with the bare hand, J [With 
ſurgeons] an inſtrument uſed in diſmembering an animalty 
NreyinoLY, adv. [of nitping} ſatirically, with bitter ſarcaſm, | 
Nryeing, part. adj, [of mp; nappen, Leut.) pinching, 
Ni'ypLs [nypele, Sax. ] 1. The teat or dug of a wonan's heil, 
or other animal, that which the ſucking young take igtotheir mots, 
2, The orifice at which any animal liquor 1s feparated, Lying under 
the »4/ple of the oil bag. Derbam. ; 
NiyPLEworT [/ampſana, Lat.] a very common weed, 
Nr'san IId, I Wi the ſeventh month of the Jews cl year, 
which is about our September, Buxrory ſays, that it Te (for 
the greater part of it) to our March, Nelem. c. ii. ver. 1, and that it 
was made the f-// month of the /zga/ year, Had. c. vi. vi, e. And 
accordingly what is called, ver 18. the / month, is inthe Targur 
verſion, ** the month of Ni/an.” 
Nt'ssy [of mais, Fr.] a fool or filly fellow, a dunce, 2 fimpleton 
N!'s: Prius, Lat, [in law] the name of  judiciul writ, fo called 
from the two Latin words in it in this ſentence; Nil pul tall (un 
prius wenerint, 1, e. unleſs they come before to ſub a jt. It lth in 
caſe where the inqueſt is panelled and returned before the julliccs0! the 


bank ; the one party or the other making petition to have , . 
vel to the the- 


times twenty, 4 


| en 
nth after the 


» One apt to ho 


TA 


one at a certain 


riff, he is obliged to cauſe the men impannelled to cone 
tc1;nining of the 


day before the juſtices in the ſame county, for tlc 
cauſe there, except it be ſo difficult that it need preat de 
which caſe it is ſent again to the bank, By the hilt v0 070 Inake a 6 
it appeareth that juſtices of aſhzes and juſtices of 1ife prov ane 1 Equick 18 
that jullices of 1/4 prius muſt be one of them before whom e 1 kim. 
depending in the bench, with ſome other good men 0l the county Al Dryden 5 
ſociated to him. 5 1 ben ; as I 
Nir [hniwv, Sax. gnet, Su.] the egg of a louſe 97 foul ws: : E Nov, / 
N!i'rsncy [mnitentia, of niteo, Lat. to ſhine] 1. | uſe, GET 85 9 made with 
nels, 2. [\itor, Lat. to endeavour or tfhive] endeavour, Hing rare. 3. 
* itſelf, Boyle. E ſhakes thei 
1'THING, ſub. a coward, a daſtard, a poltroo?: E 4. A ſligh. 
N1'rip, adj. [ vitidus, Lat.] bright, fnng, F No'ppe: 
Boyle. | It is a No“ ppl 
Ni“rRE, Fr. [Caitro, It. and Sp. of itrum, Lat.] fal F an © No'opy 
cryſtalline, pellucid, but 1 whitiſh ſubſtance. 9! n I Bawling flu 
bitteriſh taſle, impreſüng a peculiar ſenſe of coldnc's ue. . Nops, 
Spirit of NitkE [with chemiſts] a ſtrong ſpirit (ran | Gilling] t) 
and uſed in diſſolving metals, &c. 3 * of gla 
Ni“ rxovs [nitreux, Fr. niiro/o, | 3 
ing of the nature of nitre, impregnated with itte, co de ling c 
; 1 perio 


Ray. | 
Nircar, adj. [of nitre] nitrous. Gay: | %0 points 


N1'TTILY, adv. [of nity] louſily. Hoa mat point © 
mto the no! 


| = at 

3 em in t 
liveration 3 in 5 Nocri 
ds of the wit, E To No 


luſtrous, clean. 


the tongue. 
from nutle, 


full of, or be: 


It. of nitre/us, CRIT of nite. 


he 995 of lice. 
U 


* 0 n 0 28 E 
N r Y, adj. [of vi] abounding win Be oh white as ſuon, © nah 
Nr'vAl, adj. [nivalis, Lat.] pertaining to, an 
bounding with ſnow. embling nov. Brown bot. B A 
1'VEO . ni J ſnowy, reſem oman in ' Dro: 


N1'x1011 [fo called of xixus, the pangs eu grade over women l 


travail] certain gods among the Romans, ! 
childbirth, in whoſe form they were repreſente 
N. L. is an abbreviation of von Igel, or, 
No [ non, Fr, no and non, It. u, Sp. Nou, t. 
ney, Dan. and Su. neen, Du. nein, Ger. nel, Perl. 
adverb, not, the word of refuſal. Calan. 2 
Oppoſite to conceſſion or affirmation. Bacon. 3 
firms a foregoing negative. Shatgſjeare 4; * 1 the 
following negative, no not, not even. No n 
adorns the ſkies. Waller. 18 
No, adj. 1. Not any, none. 2. It feen 
phraſes, no longer, no more, #0 where. 
To Nos!LITaTE, verb act. [nobilato, 
ble. X 5 1 
Non “LIT [notilita, It. nobilitas, Lat.] 10 
frrious deſcent, and of conſpicuous anceſtors 
conferred on ſome one (and by him to his 


law, or by cultom, as a reward of the 


No'oury 
7 
„ N00 D Us, 
ingr edients 
FO drink. 
Noe's; 
ron in ti 
| ather Who 


defined 
T ſocceſf 


NOE 


med them ; antiquity of family joined 


kim that perfo 
2. Aqualit 


ſſe 
ni ties of & nobleman, dignity of ſeveral de 


ens, In England nobility is extended to five ranks, 
— 0 earls, viſcounts and barons. 


recs conferre 


" 4 Renown, dignity, grandeur, greatneſs. Ihe 10 
of 1 — prevailed over it. Sidney. 

E, a4). | 
| — bs ſplendid family or extraction. 
oa rank above comunonalty or gentry, 3. Worth 
| renowned. 4. Liberal, free, generous. 5. Exalted, elevated, 
| lime. Dryden. 6. Magnificent, 
| fabric, 7. Capital, principal; as, the noble parts of the 
brain, heart and liver. 


I. A nobleman, one of high rank. 
| ; | 
. [hepatica, Lat.] the name of a plant. 
No'nl EMA M, Auch. = noble and man] one who is ennobled, 
No'pLEness [of noble; nobilitas, Lat. ] 1. 
© in blood, ſplendor of deſcent or pedigree. 
E worth, dignity, magnanimity. Taylor. 
F Novtu'ss, /. [noblefe, Fr. 
| ſenſe] 1. Dignity, e 
 blfs of France. Dryden, 
| No'pLY, ado, [of N 


2. Greatly, generouſly, illuſtriouſſy, with magnanimity. 


© tropolis. Addiſon. ; 
J No bonr, Jubſt. [of no and body] no one, not any one Sααꝗ. 
E No'cenT, adj. [nocens, Lat.] 
© Bacon, 2. Hurtful, miſchievous. Wars. 

& Nock, /«b/t. [nocchia, It.) 1. A flit, nick or notch. 
Fr.] the fundament. When the date of noc was out. Hudibras. 

E Nocta'MBUL18T, or NocTa'MBuLo, Au. [of noir, gen. of nx, 


bis ſleep. Arbuthnot. | : 
Nocri'biAL, ad, 28 gen. of vox, night, and dies, Lat, day] 
compriſing a night and a day. The roidial day. Holder, 

: ies Luce, Lat. any ſubſtance ſhining in the night. 

E No'cruvary, ſuf, [from no#is, gen. of nox, Lat. night] an ac- 
count of what paſſes by night. Adai/cn. = ; 
= Noctu'knal, adj. Lnocfurnut, Lat.] nightly. Your nofurnal diſ- 
© coveries. Addiſon, | 

43 . URNAL, ſub, an inſtrument by which obſervations are made 
i the night, | 

= NocrurwnaLl Arch [in aſtronomy] is that ſpace in the heavens 
E — the ſun, moon or ſtars, run through, from their ſetting to their 
N 2 ing. 


E. 


* 
8 


= No'cturns, or Nocrv'RNALSs, plur. of gocturn and nocturnal 

= [ndurnes, Fr. notturni, It. in Roman catholic churches] part of the 

natins or church ſervice, that are ſaid about midnight, being certain 
N and 7 in imitation of the ancient Chriſtians, Who faid 
em in the night for fear of the heathens, 

Noc v' a Nos [nofurnus, Lat.] pertaining to the night, 

= To Nov, verb neut. [nuto, Lat. of vww, Gr. amntidio, Wel. ] 1. To 

make a ſign by moving the head. 2. To decline the head with a 


3 
© 
1 
I 
0 
_— 
1 


5 J quick motion, 3. To pay a flight bow. If Cæſar careleſly but 0 
7 Jen him. Shateſprare. 4. To bend downwards with quick motion. 
EDryden. 5. To be drowſy. Addiſon. Above all, to give the ratifing 
gn ; as in Homer's Juprter. | 
5 | Nov, /ubjt. [from the verb; antut, Lat.] 1. A quick motion or fi 
5 made with the head. Locke, 2. A quick declination in general. Se- 
© /prare. 3. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. Every drowſy rod 
& ſhakes their doctrine, who teach that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke. 
5 4. A flight obeiſance. I will practiſe the inſinuating nod. Shaleſpeare. 
a { No'pDEr þof nad] one who makes nods. A ſet of nodders. Pope. 
- No vor x [of hnol, 2 the head: in . L Eftrange. 
1 | No'opy, At. [naudin, Fr.] a filly fellow, a fimpleton, an idiot. 
by E Bawling fluttering noddies. L'Efrange. 
858 „ NopE, /u//f. org It. nodus, Lat.] 1. A knot or knob. 2. [In 
| I Sling) the axis or cock of a dial ; a hole in the cieling of a room or 
8 1 * of glaſs in a window, to make a dial on the floor, wall, cieling, 
5 + e 3. [With ſurgeons] a ſwelling on the bone: it is a gummy 
| velling, cauſed by the ſcrtling of groſs homours between the bone and 
| the perioſteum, Wiſeman. 3. [In aſtronomy] the nodes are 
| * points wherein the orbit of a planet interſects the ecliptic ; and 
mat point or node where a planet paſſes out of the ſouthern latitude 
£4 into the northern, is called the northern or aſcending node, and out of 
| | northern into ſouthern latitude, the ſouthern or deſcending node. 
bun. ee [nodefita, It. of nodeſitas, Lat.] knottineſs, complication, 
n N 5 3 3 | | —— | 
1 | ede, adj. Cnodiſus, Lat.] knotty, full of knots. Brown. 
| NODULE [nodufus, Lat.] a ſmall lump. Woodward. © Franck 
* 1 bus, or No'nur vs, Lat. [in pharmacy] a little bag of phy ſieal 
41 I 85 put into beer or wine, the tincture whereof the patient is 
tire | - AA TY * 
12 | e called of Neetius] heretics who allowed only one 
_ 0 Faber we 8 and accordingly taught that it was God the 
ens f . | 
0 0 ch who is ſaid to be the author of that ancient Greek tract 
nag " ill extant) againſt Noetus, has ſufficiently explained the ſen. 
i thek wil fng ciel hüt on this head, in thoſe paſſages, which the reader 
not . land Moy om him, under the words Apoſſolie Consrirurions 
make dodvine of ENT of the 27 And when Praxeas introduced the 
| lem „ vetus into Italy, ertullian calls it, ipſa novellitas Praxeæ 
wil 3 wa 3 0 novelty, { doctrine to which the Chriſtian church 
| of 40 lay from N and which Praxeas had imported but the other 
grin 2 and what that doctrine was, he tells us, Itaque poſt 
* gon Parhen for atus, Ke. The FaTHEer therefore was born, and the 


ered ; Jeſus Chriſt is hed 
Lun b preached up to be the Loxp Gop 
W. 65. MSELF [ige Deus omnipotens Jeſus Chriſtus prædicatur. ] 


with ſplendor. 
that * or renders a perſon noble; particularly that 


ed of it above a peaſant or commoner i the * 
y 
dukes, 
3. The perſons of high N 
che perſons Who are exalted above the commons, the whole b 


ty 


and Sp. [mbile, It, of nobilir, Lat.] 1. Being of 
coker yo 2. Kail or exalted 
, illuſtrious, great, 
ſu- 
ſtately ; as, a noble parade, a noble 
body, are the 


( Fr. and Sp. [nobile, Tt. noble, Port. of nobilis, Lat] 
NET ö 8 2. An ancient coin in value 


The ſtate of being noble 
2. Greatneſs of mind, 


This word is now obſolete in every 
2. Noblemen collectively. "The no- 


1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 
Was not 


4 that nobly done Shakeſpeare. 3. Grandly, ſplendidly. Where could 
nn emperor's aſhes have been ſo nob/y lodged as in the midſt of his me- 


1. Criminal, guilty of ſome crime. 


2. [ Les fofes, 


W night, and ambulo, Lat, to walk] one who walks in the night, and in 


ſive 


ſtrils which often ſtops the wind; alſo an external ulcer in the ala of 
the noſe, proceeding from a venereal cauſe. 


NOM 


And in further exphcation of this ſcheme, he obſerves that the devil, »p- 

on thit plan, was miſtaken, when imagining that he tempted nothin 

reater than the Son of God; no—he undertook. (it ſeems) a yet bot: 
er and more arduous taſk ; and might now ſay, “ Ego aer 

Daun ace; 1ir3UM OMNIPOTENTEM cominus tentai ; f. e. J mar- 

ched up to Gop nimstuy ; J ventured a c/o/e fight with the Al- 

MIGHTY HIMSELF.” Yertull, Opera Ed. Colon. p. O. b. e. d. f. If 

the reader would ſec more on this topic, he may conſult the words 

Homoilfrans, SABELLIANISM, and MAkCELLIaNs, compared with 
our citations from St. Athanafins, under the words Fit Cavsr and 
Meviate Agency. But to return to Hippolytur—A3 the firlt of theſe 
citations is there given only in the orrpinal, II beg leave to inſert 
here the tranſlation ; * CurisT (ſays Hippolytus) has the command 
[or power] over all; but the Farurk has the command [or power | 
ovir Him.” A juſt reply to Nortus, and all thoſe who regarding that 
wiiverſal power, which is aſcribed in ſcripture to our bleſſed Lord; and 
not ſufficiently conſidering the grarter from which it comes ; take occa- 
ſion from thence to confound him with the one Gop and FATHER of 
ALL, But there is ſomething /ur1her well worth our notice in this 
place, Noetuy, in 3 of his doctrine, had appealed to Rom. 
c. ix. v. 5. and I think alſo to Rev. c. i. v. 8, as ſuppoſing the titles 
of God over all, and mwarroxparup, 1. e. almighty [or he that has the 
command and power over all] to be aſcrib'd in thoſe texts to the Sort 
of God, Now in reply to this Hippolytus (if I remember aright) gives 
him to underſtand, that admitting it for truc; ſtill theſe terms muſt 
admit of great abatemints, when thus applied. © Well might he ſhle 
Chrij! “ God over all,” and navroxpatup, i. e. He that has potwer over 
«/l ; for ys himſelf ſays, All things are delivered to mr from my 
Father"; and adds, If I'm not miſtaken, that he was corngriruUTED 
almighty ; [marroxparup] He was ſo by the Father's grant: and thus 
Chriſt has indeed the command or power over all : But ſtill the Father 
retains his own oripinal underived authority and command oven Him, 
And we find Tertullian gives much the ſame anſwer to Praxeas, . 612. 
a. b. And Juſtin Martyr had led the way to them both; when af- 
firming of the Son, that He is Lon p of HosTs, d To b ru Jorrog 
auTw matpo, i. e. by the FaTHtr's wiLL, who gave it to Him. All 
which I the rather mention; as it ſhews, What Jule fireſi (in defence 
of a certain modern ſyſtem) can be lai! on theſe ancient applications of 
ſcripture; I mean fo far as the FounDAT10N-PRINCIPLE of Noetus is 
here revived. 

No'GcGen, adj. hard, rough, harſh. 

No'ccin, Joly. Del, Ger.) a ſmall mug, a piggin ; alſo a quar- 
ter of a pint meaſure. | 

No! ance, /ub/l. See AN RO AMOR. | | 

To Notx, verb act. to annoy : an obſolete word. /r. 

No1'er [of voie] one who annoys : obſolete. 7ufſer. 

Norovs, adj, [noioſo, It.] hurtful, troubleſome, inconvenient: ob- 
ſolete. Spenſer. ; 

Notse, Fr. 1. Any kind of ſound. 2. Ourcry, clamour, boaſtin 
or importunate talk, 3. Occaſion of talk. The great plague which 
has made ſo much ni, through all ages. Addiſon 

To Notse Abroad, verb att. [from the ſubſt.] to divulge, to make 
known, to ſpread by report. CNET 

To Nois E, verb neut. to ſound loud. Million. 

No sk VL, adj. [of noiſe and full] loud, clamorous. Dryden. 

No1'sELu8s, adj. fe! ſilent, that is without ſound. Dryden. 

Nor's:-MaKER [of noj/e and maker] clamourer. L*Fftrange. 
| Nor'singss [of ny] loudneſs of found, importunity of clamour. 

No1'some [ei, of noia, It. of noxa, Lat.] 1. Noxious, miſchie- 
vous, unwholelome. Hooker. 2. Offenſive, diſguſting, loathſome, 
ſtinking, naſty, The filthineſs of his ſmell was noiſeme to all his army. 
2 Maccabees. | we 

No1's0MELY, adv, [of wow? with an infectious ſteam, with a fe- 
tid ſtench, loathſomely, ſtinkingly, naſtily. 
| Nor's0meness. [of x. oathſomencſs, ſtinkingneſs, offenſive. 
neſs, aptneſs to diſguſt. South. 

Nos v, adj. offs) 1. Sounding loud, 
lent. Swift, 3. Loud, making a great noiſe, 
Nou me tangere, Lat. [i. e. touch me not] a ſort of cancer, or a 
rg 9m eruption in the face, cauſed by an extremely ſharp, corro- 
amour, exaſperated by applications; a piece of fleſh in the no- 


2, Clamorous, turbu- 


NoL1 me tangere [with botaniſts) a plant, ſo called from a fin ular 


property it has of darting out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firſt ap- 
proach of the hand to touch its pods. f P 


1 [rolitio, Lat.) unwillingneſs: oppoſed to volition. 


Ale. : 
Nor [hnol, Sax.] a head, a noddle. Shakeſpeare. 
No'mMancy [nmance, nomancie, Fr. of nomen, Lat. a name, and 


parua, Gr. divination] the art of divining the fates of perſons by let- 
ters that form their names. 


No'mBR1L Point [in heraldry} is the next below the feſs point, or 


the very centre of the eſcutcheon, ſuppoſing the ſame to be equal] 
divided into two equal parts below the — then the firſt of hole 
is the nombril, and the loweſt the baſe. 


Nome [in algebra] is any quantity with a ſign prefixed or added to 


it; whereby it is connected with ſome other quantity upon which 
the whole becomes a binominal or trinominal, &c. as 4 ＋3 and 


a=+b=+c. 


NomEnCLa'Tor, Lat. [nomenclateur, Fr.] one who calls things or 


perſons by their proper names. There were a ſet of men in old Rome 


called nomenclators, that is, men who could call every man by his 
name. Add:/on. 


NowencLa'Ture, Fr. [nomenclatura, Tt. and Lat.] t. A ſet of 


names, a catalogue of the moſt uſeful and ſignificant words in any lan- 


uage, a vocabulary, a dictionary. Browr. 2. The act of naming. 
hat there wanteth a term or nomenclature for it. Bacon. 


No'MINAL, adj. I nominalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a name, 2. Only 


in name, titular, not real. Locke. 


No'MINALLY, adv. [of nominal] with regard to a name, by name. 
No'MinALs, or Nomina'LisTs, plur. of nominal, ſutft. [from 26. 


men, Lat. a name] a ſect of ſchool philoſophers who were ſo denomi- 


nated, becauſe they held that words, not things, were the objects of 
he dialectics. 


9 K To No 


NON NOR 
To No'mtnaTr, verb ad. [nominare, It. nominatum, ſup, of xomine, Now Organical Part [with anatomiſts A 
t. to nun e] 1. To n mention by name. Wotton. 2. To has an uſe, but performs no action. ] « part of the body which 


entitle. Heer. z. To ſet down, to appoint by name, particularly Non Parcil, ſub/t. [of non and pareil, Fr.] 1, Th 
to propoſe one as fit to be Choſen to bear any office or employment. excellence not to be parallelled. The nonjareil of : 


Locke, | 5 Jpeare, 2. A kind of apple. 3. Printers « Shake 
 Nomina'T10N, Fr. [ nominatione, It. of nominatio, Lat.] 1. The with which {mall bibles and common prayers, Fi | ſal 
act of naming or mentioning by name, particularly appointing a per- Nox Plus, Lat. [i. e. no more] an extremity, ks ” Plated, 


ſon to ſome office, 2, Ihe power of appointing, The nomination of cannot 955 puzzle, inability to ſay or do more. Ls Which ama 


erſons to places, being ſo principal and inſeparable a flower of his To No Plus, verb at. [from the ſubſt. 

ee he — A. e TNT ſand, to ſtop a perſon's 3 ſo that he bl ace 0 pu tos 
Nou ix ATi in law) a power which a man has to appoint a puzzle, to perplex. Glanville. | & more 10 ay; f 

clerk to a pauon of a bencfice ; by him to be preſented to the ordi- No'N-kB51sTANCK, or Non-RESsT8NCE, the tine! 

nary. poling the king; ready obedience to a ſuperior, PTINCiple of rot 0p, 
No'minaTive Caje [in grammar; nominatif, Fr. nominativo, It. Nox suN8SR [of »on and 4 1 1. Unmenning or 

and Sp. of nominarivus, Lat.] the firlt caſe of nouns that are declina= language. 2. 'I rifles, things of no importance, 3. Bare 


nable. It primarily implies the name of any thing, and is called abſurdity. Thomyon, : Umipentnen, 

right, in oppoſition to the other caſes called oblique. Nons&"Ns1CAL, aj. [of nonſenſe] unmeaning, fooliſh, inc... 
Nouoc aN [of yes, the law, and xavwy, Gr, canon ha Oe. 1. A abſurd, _ impenien, 

collection of canons and imperial laws relating or conformable chereto. Noxs8'nsicaLLY, adv. [of non/enfical] fooliſhly, with 

2. A e of the Ne canons of he apoſtles, councils and fa- impertinently, abſurdly. . * vo meaning, 

thers. 3. A penitential took of the Greeks. NoNSE'NSICALNK38 [of nonſenſical] ungrammatical ; 

| Nomo'Gkaruy CH pb, of rp@,, law, and yay, Gr. to de- abſurdity. | Jenfical] ungrammatica Jargon, fool 

ſcribe} a deſcription ot treatile of the law, np ©  Nonw'Lvent, Jubft. [of non and Solvent) one who ca | 
Nomo'GR APHEK [wpoypaP®:, of ru@- and ypapu, Gr.] a writer of debts, not pay hi 


the law, Sce NomoGRAPHY, NoxsoLu'tion [of non and ſolution] failure of ſolutidn 
Nourakk “iL. Fr. (mapa Fr. matchleſs] one of the leaſt ſorts Nos ALA, adj. [of non and Jparing] mercileſs, al des; 
of printing letters. See NonNPARBI1L, | Shakeſpeare. » Wi-dellojing, 


ox, adv. Lat. not. It is never uſed ſeparately, but ſometimes Nos ui {of non and ſuit] the act of renouncing or lg fa 
| a 


retixed to words with a negative power. | uit by the plaintiff, 
Now-AaBility [in law] is an exception taken againſt a perſon, ei- To Nonsvir, verb. af. [of non and ſuit] to deptiye a de l 
ther plaintiff or defendant, which ditables him from commencing any of a legal proceſs, for ſome failure in the Paris e 
law ſuit; as in a caſe of an excommunication, outlawry, præmunire, Non-TERM, the vacation time between term and term, | 


1 | : Noo'pts [from noddle, or neddy} a niſy, a | 
No NAR [of non and age; in law) all the time of a perſon's age, 8 er : Pa ITY Un fol, 
under 21 in ſome caſcs, and 14 in others; minority, time of life be- oo [from een hoeck, Ger, Jobnſon. niche, Fr.] a comer, a 
fore legal maturity. Hale, : | vert made by an angle or interſection. e 
Nonacs's Mal Degree [with aſtronomers] is the gth degree, or Nook of Land, the fourth part of a yard land, 
the highelt poinc in the ecliptic, ' Noon (non, Sax. non, Goth. »awn, Wel. none, Erſe, or, as fomg 
No'nacon [noragone, It, of nonus, Lat. and v, Gr.] a geome- will, nona, hora nona, Lat, the ninth hour, with the Rows xt 
trical figure, having nine angles and ſides. | which their cn, or chief meal, was eaten; whence the other 09+ 
NonaryEa'kANCE, a default in not appearing in a court of judica- tions called the time of their dinner or chief meal, lo eri in th 


mainir 
Nor 


Von, 10 


a ' day, by the ſame name. Jobzſen] 1. Mid day, the nid ado 
Nod Claim & law] a 5 N or omitting to claim that which a the day, twelve, the time — — ſun is in oe — 14 ö N a 
man ought to claim as his right, within a time limited. 2. It is taken for midnight, Full before him at the wn of night, 3 0˙7 
Nox Cumpos Mentis, Lat. fi e. not of ſound underſtanding or me- Dryden, 7 1 gu 7 I 
mo'y| in law, it is uicd, 1ſt, of an ideot born; 2dly, of one who by Noo u- va v, bf. [of noon and day] midday. £8 2 is 
accident loies his memory and underſtanding; zdly, ot a lunatic; Noo'n-bay, aj. meridional. Ad/on, 3. Care 
*N „ f 1 ; , Noo uin, Au, [of noon] a nap at noon, repoſe at noon. 2 a 4, 
ONCE, J. [the original of this word is uncertain : Skinner ima- Noo'x-Tibe, Au. (of neon and ride] midday, time of noon, * wi 


gines it to come from own or once, or fiom nutz, Ger. need or uſe. Ju- Shakeſpeare. 
nius derives it leſs probably from 1oiance ; to do for the nonce being, Noon-Tivs, as meridional. Noontide repaſt. Miu. 


according to him, to do it merely tor miſchief purpoſe, intent, de- Nooss [nodus, * a ſliding knot of a cord, which the more it 
ſign : now obſolete, Care rc. | is drawn binds the cloſer; a ſnare or gin. 
Nox conrc'smisT [of ven and conform] one who does not con- To Nooks one, verb ad. to tie in a nooſe, to get him into a ſear 
form to the church of England, wit. reſpect to its diſcipline and cere- or an entanglement, | | 
monies, o who refuſes to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip, SI. Nor, or Noyes, a bird, called alſo a bull-figch or red-tail 
May not we add alſo, witl. reſpect to her church yowernment, OR - Nos, conjunction [ne, or; ni, Fr. and Sp. 3, I. not, Du. and 
DERs and LITURGY ; and (ſince tome more ligòt has been ſtuck out) Ger. ] 1. A partial marking the ſecond or ſubſequent branch of a nega- 
from the formulas of her v OCTRINE? | tive propoſition, Correlative to neither or net, 1. 1v0 negatives are Nora“ 
Nox coxnro'tmiry [of u and conformity] 1. Refuſal of compliance. ſometimes joined, but ill, 3. Neither is ſometimes included in r, cation, 
Wars. 2. Refuſal to join in the eſlabliſhed religion, the ſtate and but not eleganily, Simois ror Xanthus ſhall be wanting there. D. Norar 
condition of non- conformiſts. South. den, 4. Nor is uſed ſometimes in the firit branch for wither. 11love ny: by marks, 
Non-DEsCRIPTS [in botanical authors] ſuch plants that have been ſelf ner thee. B. Jobaſon. ; Pounded ir 
palicd by, tho' mentioned, but not deſcribed. |  No'swmal [with geometricians) perpendiculir, or at right an les; Norcu 
Nox, adj. I nan, or nane, ne ane, Sax, and Scottiſh ye, one] 1. a term uſed of a line or a plane that cuts another peſpendlel. To Not 
Not one. 2. Not any. 3. Not other. This is none other but the larly, EGrew, 
| houſe of God. Gene/is. 4. None of, ſometimes ſigniſies only empha- Nox uA Ig. d. northern men] a name antienty given to the FE: No'rcn\ 
tically, not. Iſrael would zone of me. Palms, # | Norwegians, Danes and Swedes. —_ F Nor [1 
Non -z'NT1TY [of ao and en/ity; with philoſophers], x, The quality No'nanEY, or No'sroy [i. e. northern ling, or kn ofthe no 5 Nor [+ 
of a thing that is not in being, non-exiltence. Bentley, 2. A thi arts] a king at arms, whoſe office is on the north fie of 10 oY Emargin, or 
not exiſting. Evil was truly a non-entity,. and no where to be found. Trent; the ſame with that of C/arenceux, on the on. ” : 4 = * 1 
South. | Non xu, A. [nop'S, Sax. nor, Dan. not, vu. 1 fun when in Wes: 


Non-ex1'srEnCE [of non and exifience] inexiſtence, Nate of not Ger. ] the oppoſite to ſouth, or the point oppolite 9 


exiſting. 514% „ gat 2 bao: on the meridian, Dryden. * engay 
Noxyv'RiNG, adj. [of aon, and uro, Lat, to ſwear] belonging to _NogTh, adj. northern, being in the north, 3 0 A a C 
thoſe who will not ſwear allegiance to the preſent. government; and Non rna'u ron, the county town of Nonhampth Heal : A Od 
. | | her, - 


arliament. Ihe all which are 


this ſcruple began among ſome of the clergy and laics who 12175. on the river Nen, 66 miles from London. It gives ti 
the noble family of Compton, and ſends two members to P 1 


their ſentiments upon the revolution, after R. James had abdica 
throne. | 1 „ county alſo ſends two members. = e river | 

Non JU'RER [of non and Juror] one who conceivin: James II. un- 'Nor'T H-CURRY, a market-town of Somerletihure, on th ex 

| ? IC 


juſtly depoſed, refuſes to ſwear allegiance to thoſe who;haye ſucceeded Tone, 136 miles from. London. | 2 the 
him. e Nt ; a, 41d ig N ſubiſt. Inoordeaſl, Du.] the middle point bete | ee 

Non Liguet, Lat. [it does not 2 855 plain] a verdict given by a north and eaſt. 11 on the 4 1 oy 
uy, when a matter is to be deferred to another day of trial. No'&THERLY,. a4. [nonSenlice, or non dee, ak.) ng 


oN-RI'SIDENCE [of nor and reſidence] failure of reſidence, the il... quarter of the world, being towards the north. Paper with ſ. 


legal abſence of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual charge, 7. e. O'RTHERN,. adj. being in the north. of the FT 

when he abſent bunte for the ſpace of one or two months at ſeveral, Negra g, fand atronomer] are hol beser, ebene 

times in one year. 8 od 2. | Zodiac, which conſtitute the ſemicircle of the ech | lelver, to {> 
Nox-rE's1veExT, abt. [of non and redet] a perſon who does not to the northward of the equator. | © Injcde 3 an 

reſide or keep in the place where his charge is. IT Naarn {with navigators] is the difference X Per 
Nox x (in the Romiſh church] one of the ſeven canonical hours, makes in ſailing towards the north pole. Jo Nore 

about three o clock in the afternoon, 5 Nonxrx Light. See Aurora Borealis. as the north. eſs, or to +; 
Nonxes of a Month [in the Roman calendar] certain days, reckon= NAT ARD, adj. {from the verb] being youu ea, 50 e 

ed backwards from the calends or firſt days of every month, ſo called, No'sTHWaRD, or Nox THwAR Ds, 4dv. non dp : | 

becauſe from the laſt of the ſaid days to the ides, there were always yards the north, going northward. Bacon. | the norhem 1 

nine days. It has no ſingular number. Noa rn Pele Cin aſfronomy, &c.] a point 1 diſtant from the eh 


Nom Naturals, ſub. non naturalia, Lat. in phyſic] are the procatartic avens. ninety degrees every wa) 
or more immediate 2 of diſeaſes, as 4 ing n the — remote — er OTE and far; i anne 
viz. air, meat, drink, ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, retention Noa rn Star, or Noa ru Pole Star [of nor degrees and a Ul 
and excretion, and the paſſions of the mind. But Boerhaave judges they my] a ſtar ſo called, on account of its being c deen uſa ni, 
may be far more commodiouſly reduced under the four following heads: diſtant from the pole. Ir is in the tail of oy e. i the po 
1. Ingeſta; 2. Geſta; 3. Retenta, Excreta; 4. 1 terna - which ſeems to the naked eye as if it were P "flerſhire; on 
Corpori.  Patholog. Sect 744. See PrebisronanT Caaſe. No'TTHLEECH, a market-town of Gloue 
d . | Leche, 80 miles from London. 


'aTHWICH, 8 market-town of 
1% None from London, 


the conflux of the Yare and 
— "Tris the ſee of a Biſhop, and ſends 
ent. A city famed for its rich manufattures ; 
Ps of CATHOLICI9M, and rate ENQU 


No'RTHWEsT, . [of north and weſt) 
the north and weſt, 


he north. Mt | 
1 bow dex, Fr. naſo, It. nariz, 
nora, Sax. naeſa, Su. neus, Du, 
minent part of the face, 5 
emunctory of the brain. Pope. 2. The end of an 


Scent, ſagacity. We are not offended with a dog 
a 20% than his maſter,” Collio 


To Nose one, verb ach. 1. To ſcent, to ſu 
up the ſtairs, Shakeſprare. 2. To face, 
affiont a perſon to his face. : 
To Noss, verb neut. to look bi 
Nose BLEED, /ubft, [of mſe and bleed) 
No'sz-0ar, . [0 noſe and gay] 


f flowers, 
a adj. [of fe wanting a noſe, 


No'tLtss, 
hes ate [of no/+ and ſnart] the herb creſTes, 
Nosrr [of aufe] the extremity or 
| of a pair of bellows. 
| Now'tooy [yookoyie, 
| atreatiſe concerning diſea 


Sp. and Port, 
naſe, 


ell. Noſe 


, to bluſter, 


deprived 


of food., diſeaſe, and uu, Gr, 


ſes; alſo the doctrine of diſeaſes. 
Vos ros ric, adj. [1oO-, Dileaſe, 
E ducing diſeaſes, | EE: 


No'sTR1Ls, plur. of noftril Lari, It. ne 
or of nzpe and l hole, of dynlian, 
palage of the no e, the cavity in the noſe. 
 No'rruw, Ju 
| maining in ſome Ingle hand. 
| Nor ſnohr, ne, 
| wn, 50, It. no, 8. J 1. Particle or adverb of d 


2. It denotes ceſlation or extinction: no more. 
me. and T am 57. ; 


Nora PDE, adj 
| 8ilar, remarkable. 
2. It is ſometime; 


7. 
[Fr, and Sp. notabile, It. of 
extraordinary, obſervable, 


Cheſhire, on the river Weaver, 


oRwich, a famous and ancient city, the capital of Norfolk, 


No'gTHWiND, 777 [of north and wind] the wind that blows 
lon, 


naſus, 
Dan. and H. Ger.] 
which is the organ of the (cent, and the 


y thing. Holder, 
for having a bet- 


him as you go 
to oppoſe, to provoke or 


Shakefprare, 
the herb yarrow. 


a poſie, a bunch or ſmall bun- 


end of any thing ; as, the no/le 
to deſcri be] 


and wow, Gr. to make] pro- 


e dynlv, Sax. nares, Lat. 
ax. to bore through} the 


Lat, a medicine not yet made Public, but re. 


auhv. Sax, niet, Du. and L. Ger. nicht, H. Ger. 
enying or refuſal. 
Thine eyes are upon 


natabilis, Lat.] 1. Sin- 
memorable. C arenton, 


NO V 


man that from ve nothing, is grown into an unf 'eakable eſtate, 

Shakp. 8. No di culty, — crouble. We make working of t. df 

9 A thing of nn proportion. I he charge is nethi,g to the piohe 

inſter, 108 miles from acon, 10, Trifle, ſomething of no conſideration or Importance, 

two members to parlia- Multiplication of nothing;. Pipe. 11. 4hing has a kind of ad- 

and perhaps no leſs for verbial ſignification ; in no degree, not at all. a 1144 g diſmay. 
IRY, ; ed. Knoles, 
e middle point between NoTinoness 


[of ring] 1. 
thing of no value 29 


Worthſeſneſs. 


No“ riek, Fr. [rotizia, It. mlicia, Sp. of notitin, Lat. 
vation, regard, heed, tel, ark. Locke. 
ceived, advice, information, 
OTIFICA TION, Fir, 
making known, the act 
tion by marks or ſymbols 


0 No'Tiry, werk at. [mtifier. Fr. notificar, Sp. of nottfico, Lat.] 
to mike known, to gi dec! 


Nihility. Donne. 


4 Hudilras. 3. Non exiſten ce, 


2. No hing, a 
inulicuncy, 


t. Obſer- 


Lat. næye, 2. Intelligence x Feb Or re- 


1. A pro- 


act of notifying or 


of giving information or advice, repretenta« 
170 


Ad tifan, 

culty; a ſenſe frequent in gh lete. Shakeſ, eare. 
(O'TLONAL, imaginary, ideal, in idea, vii onary, 

fantaſtical, It js merely a no/zonal and 


thing. Bentley, 2. 
Pertaining to notions, dealing in ideas, not realit, s 
OTIONA'LITY 


of notional | 
word, Claes. 


No'TrowaiLy, adv, [of notional] in idea, 
1 though not in reality. Norris. | 
O'TIONALNESS [of rina Imaginatineſs, 


idea, ima e, thought. 2. O. 
Ente intellectual fa - 


of a noſe, 


lete 


mentally, in our con- 


OTORI'ETY, See OTORIOUSNE 5, 
NoTo'/riovs [notoire, Fr. notoÞ1o, It. and 8 
lickly known, 


p. of notorius, Lat.) pub- 
evident, manifeſt, plain, apparent, not hidden. It jg 
of things known, to their diſzdvantage : whence by 
ot know the true ſigniſcation | 


| of the "Ord, an attro- 
eious crime is called a notorious crime, whether Public or ſecret. 


1OTO'RIOUSL Y, a. [of notoricus] evidently, maniteſtly, plainly, 

openly, ublicly, 
© RIOUSNESS, or NoTort'ery [of notorious, 
being public 


manifeſtneſs, plainneſs, the ſtate of 
fame, Ton, 

Ainſworth, 
Nottin 


commonly uſed 
thoſe Who do n 


Or Hotorivte, Pr. 
ly known, Public 
To Norr, verb an. to ſhear, 


, 


O TTINGHAM, the capital of 


hamſfhire, ſituated on the 
Lind, near its inflax into the Trent, It ſends two members to par- 
ſubſtantively uſed. One of thoſe notables. Aadiſon. liament, and gives title of earl to the noble family of Finch The 

3. Careful, buſtling: in irony and contempt. , County of Nottingham alſo ſends wo members to parliament, 

: 0 TABLENEssS for notable ; natabilitas, Lat.] remarkableneſs, Ee. Nor us [vor®., r.] the ſouth-wind, . When nyus ſheds, Gr. Þ, 7. 
© ap ; Tance-6f buſineſs, importance, © © O'TWwarar, Subſt. [of not and Wheat] Of wheat there are two 
3 No TABLY, adv. [of notable} 1. Memorably, ſingularly, remark- forts. French, which is bearded ; and notabhear, ſo termed, becauſe 
E ably. Hacon. 2. With ſhew of importance, with conlequence, Addiſon. it is unbearded, being contented with a meaner fol. Carey, 

1 OTA'RIAY, af. [of norary} taken by a notary. Jui ge. OTWITHSTA'NDING, conjunc. [of na pid and Tranden, Sax, This 
0A RICON, the third part or ſpecies of the Jewiſh Ca ala, word, though in conform 
O'Tary, Subſt. [no/aire, Fr. notajo, It. notario, $ 


Lat.] aſcribe or ſerivener, that takes notes, or makes 
Nef obligations. contracts, c. particularly of any 
f p 


d other tranſactions re, 


any 1 


ſubſt.] to cut in 


No“rchwR ED [of notch and Weed] an herb called orach. 
Note [for ze mote] may not. 


| Spenser. ä 

Nors [Fr. nota, It. Sp. and bar, 1. A remark or 
Eargin, or bottom of ook, an explicatory 
Welon, 2. A ſhort hint or ſmall 
count of buſineſs 3. Credit, eſte 
Bequence, t under a man's 
Perſon eng ſum of mone 
Peliion of a debt. 


Muſic, There are 


paper containin 
em, reputation, 


hand, by which 


in relation totime. 
nine notes, viz. the large, the long, 


haracters 


layin 
Remark, memorandum, ef 1 


| 14. A 
Fr. notar, Sp. totare, 
to remark, to he 
3- To charge with a 

of a tune. 


eed; to attend, 


Nors 2 Foreign Bill, is when a 


Barons public notary goe 


0s are ſet down. 
4%. [of note] notable, 


] he who notes, or takes . 980 
nd thing ; na ding, "g Scottiſh, nada, 
ation of being, nonentity, univerſal” n gation'; 
ing. Nonexiſtence. 3. Not any thing. 42. 
othing but a ſteady eſolution. Wake. 
Add nothing of Sourage. Clarendon. 6. 
Soine of our Jate too nice fools. 

7. No poſſeſſion or fortune, A 


p. of notarius, 
ſhort draughts 
thing that may 


mall hollows, 


explication in the 
annotation, 
g an 
con- 
Y, 2 Paper given in con. 
ſingle ſound in 


reve, ſemi- qua- 
emi-ſemi-quaver, 


ſix lines; 
on an 


informa- ample pre 


A 5 ds 
2 Lat.] 1. 
2. To 


crime; 4. [In muſic 
5. (In falconry] to 2 the fea? 


From whom they 


ity to other writers called here a conjunction, 


nd auith. 


is properly a participle 


ounded of not x 
fanding, 


actly to the Lat. oy 3 it is moſt 


olute with a n 


as uſed it. 


grammatical to inſert hat; as, h 


has lo much. 


the expreſ. 
I. Without 
Proper, 3. 
ſo named of Nowatur, or (as I think the name 


St. Cyprian's letters, a 


3d century ; grounded on her Juppoſed 
pune, by readmitting 


re ntance 

er communion, For this it ſeems Nowatian Judged to 24 Sag 
, lays Cornelius, under 

y aroſe, 

ie D 


one 


4 leni ty 
or far indeed, for 


c ll a chin 
en become a bi ſhop, « per > Buch cry 
Saler neves afoficles ſuos emittere, &c 1. s St. G 
Preſſes it) his new apo/tle; 
vided with 


the pale 
the conſtruction of this antient writer, 


rebaptized. On this foo 


nomians rebaptized the Catholics that.cam 
them at that time 00 corru 


co 
t both the D walifii and Eg. 
ft in doctrine, 
e name of a church. And 
ſelf rebaptiſed (as 


m; as judgin 
diſcipline, Sc. ty defer 
on the ſelf.\ 
he tells us, 
arcomniſm, &c. 


ee him- 
P 319.) the converts from abell:an 

I mean as ju ging their former baptiſm to have been 
originally null and void. 4 


For how, ſays he, P- 323, can that 
man obtain remiſſion of ſins by baptiſm, who denies the CREATOR. 


God, 


— — ̃ͤ—ü˙Vus  __— — — ——— —— * * 


— —· —— —— — nu —— 
4 — » EEOC Nr CAE 


NOW 


God, the Far ER of Chrift (as did in his judgment both the Mareio- 
rites and Patripaſſians) when Chriſt received from that very Father 
the very authority by which we are baptized and ſer apart for God; 
that Father, whom he ſtiled “ His GREATER; from whom he ETI- 


\ T10NED to be glorified, and wos WILL he fulfilled, even to the 


obedience of drinking the cup, and undergoing death? What is it in 
effect but to become partakers with heretics, to affirm that he can ob- 
tain remiſſion of fin, ander covert of the name of Chriſt ; who grievouſly 
blaſphemes and fins againſt the FarHERN, and Loxb Gop or Chriſt '? 


See MarcioniTEs, SABELLIANS [or PATRIPASSIANS] CHURCH, and 


CaTHARIANS, compared; and under the aft word read * CATHARI ”. 
Nov. is uſed as an abbreviation for November. TILT 
Nova“T ox, Fr. nowazione, It. nowatio, Lat. in civil law] the in- 

troduction of ſomething new ; alſo a change or alteration of an obli- 

gation, whereby it becomes extinguiſhed and annihilated. or an en- 
tering into a new obligation from one perſon to another, 
Nova'ror, Lat; one who makes or introduces ſomething new, a 

changer of the ſtate, an uſurper. 1 
No veL, adj. [nwellus, Lat. novella, It. nouvelle, nowatu, Fr.] 1. 

New, not antient, unuſual, not uſed of old. 2. [In the civil law] 

appendant to the code, and of later enaction. | ; 
No'ver, falt. nouvelle, Fr. novella, It. novela, Sp. of nowellus, 

Lat.] 1. An ingenious relation ot a pleaſant adventure or intrigue, a 

ſhort romance, a ſmall tale, generally of love. 2. A law annexed to 

the code. The ae are 168 volumes of the civil law, added to the 
codex by the emperor Juſtinian, ' 5 | 
No'veL1sT {ouvelifte. Fr.] 1. Innovator, aſſertor of novelty. Ba- 

con. 2. A writer of novels. ; : * 
No'veLNess, or No'veLTY {[novitas, Lat. nowveaute, Fr. novita, It. 

novedad, Sp] the ſtate of that which is new, or unknown to former 

times, newneſs, innovation or change. See IN NOVATIOx. 

Nove'MBER novembre, Fr. and It. nowiembre, Sp. nowembro, Port.. 
november, ſo called of nowem, Lat, nine, being the ninth month of the 
year, beginning at March, which when the Romans named the 
months, was accounted the firſt] the eleventh month beginning at Ja- 
nuary. | | 

. the gods of the Sabines, a ſpecies of gods worſhip- 

ped by the antient Romans. See NoveNsILEs. 1 | 
No'venaRy, . the number of nine, nine colledlively. Brown, 
Nove'NsiLEs fi nower/iles, among the Romans] heroes newly 

received into the number of their gods; or elſe thoſe gods of the pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, which they had conquered, and to which they 
offered ſacrifices. - © «© | | | 
Novk'xcAL, adj. [nowercalis, Lat.] pertaining to a mother-in-law, 
beſeeming a mother-in-law, having the manner of a ſtep-mother. 
NovenT, /ub/t, nada, Sp. nahx, ne auha, not any thing, or nophre, 

Sax.] 1. ag, not any thing. 2. To ſet at nought, to ſlight, 

not to value, to diſregard. | | | 0 
No“ vic k, /ub/t. Fr. [nowizio, It. nowicio, Sp. of novitius, Lat.] 1. 

A new beginner in any art or profeſſion, a raw, unſkilful, and unex- 

perienced perſon, one not acquainted with any thing, a freſh man. 2. 

One who has entered a religious houſe, but not yet taken the vow. 
NovrciaTe, or Novi'TIaTs [novictat, Fr. nowiziato, It, nowicid- 


do, Sp. of now:tiatus, Lat.] 1. Noviceſhip, the time during which a 


erſon is a novice, the ſtate of a novice. 2, [With Roman catho- 
Bes a year of probation. appointed for the trial of religious, whether 
or not they have a vocation, and the neceſſary qualities for living in 
the rules, to the obſervation of which they are to bind themfelves by 
vow. 3. The houſe or place where novices are inſtructed. 455155 
No“ vir [nouveaute, Fr. novita, It. of novitas, Lat.] newneſs, 
novelty. Brown. | e «nth 
Novr, fabi. the crown of the head. See NoLL.. 
NouLD {of ne would] would not. Spenſer. with 18. 
Noux [m, Fr. nome, It. nombre, Sp. nomen, Lat. with gramma- 
rians] the firſt part in ſpeech, denoting the name of a thing. 


To Nov'r15H, verb act. [nutrio, Lat. nourrir, Fr. nudrire, It. un- 


drir, Sp. nutrir, Port.] 1. To feed, to promote growth os ſtrength 
as food does. Bacon. 2, To encreaſe or ſupport by food or aliment 


of any kind. 3. To ſupport, to keep or maintain. Pharaoh's 


daughter took him up and z-urifhed him. 4&3. 4. To encourage, to 
foment. Hooker. 5g. To train up or educate. Neither do I nur up 
young men. -{/aiah. 3.30 wos 0) 1 Dogge te 
To Nov RIish, verb neut. To gain nouriſhment ;/ unuſual. Bact. 
Nov'r15HABLE [of nauriſs] ſuſceptive of nouriſhment. . Grew,” ! 
Nov'rr5HteR [of zouriſb] the perſon or thing that nouriſnes. 
Nov'R1SHING, part adj. [nourrant, Fr. nutriens, Lat.] affording 
nuriſhment. See To Nougisn. W A 44131. 
Nou“ Is MEN | nourriture, nourifſement, Fr. 8 uri 
niente, Sp.] 1. Food, &c. that which nouriſhes the body, that which 
is given or received in order to the ſupport or encreaſe of growth or 


? AS 


-- ſtrength. 2. Nutrition, ſupport of ſtrength. Milton. 3. Suſtenta- 


tion, ſupply of thin needful. Hooker. | (80-409 oll S116 2 
No'uRRITURE, 50. [nourriture, Fr. this was aſterwards contract- 
ed to nurture] education, inſtruction. Speer. 
No'vssLiNnG, /ub/. the nurſe, the nurſling. Spenſer. 1 1 a 
Novu'RISHABLE, adj. [of nouriſh] ſuſceptive of nouriſhment. Grew, 
To o'usEL, verb a, [of auxxle, noozle, noſe}. to entrap, to en- 
ſoare; as in a nooſe or trap. | | > Folie ain Gold 
Now, adv. Inu, Sax. nu, Dan. Su. Du. and L. Ger. nun, H. 
Ger. ] 1. At this time, at the time preſent. 2, A little while ago. 
Walter. z. At one time, or in one reſpect, at another time. Naw 
high, v0 low. Pope. 4. It is ſometimes à particle of connection, 
like the French or, and Latin autem. After this, ſince things are 
ſo; in familiar language. L'Eftrange. 6. Now and then, at one time 
and another, uncertainꝶ ß. # 
No, ſub/t. preſent moment. An eternal zoww does ever laſt 
Corley. % N J b 25 
Now-AbAxs, adv. at this time. belt k.0 
NowED, adj. [nout, Fr. in heraldry] wreathed, knotted, of the 
Latin, nodatus, and fignifies ſome intricacy in the way of knotting, 
and is applied to ſuch tails of animals as are very long, and ſometimes 
are repreſented in coat armour, as if tied in a knot. Browns, 
No ws, /ub/t. [from naue, O. Fr. which they now write nice] the 
marriage knot; obſolete. Cra/haw. * 64, N 
Nowak RE, adv. [of no and where] not in any place. 


— 


15 


prive of efficacy or exiſtence. Grexv, 


and void, or of no effect, want of force or eficacy. Sith: 2. Watt 


a ſtony ſtatue cold and numb. Shakeſpeare, 2. Benumbing 


NUM 


No'wrse, ab. [of 0 and wie this is comm 
ten by ignorant barbarians noways] not in N ſpoke and Writ. 
Bentley. | | legte. 
Now.. [hnol, Sa.] the top of the head, the crown 
Nox, Lat. night, an * goddeſs of the poet. dee Noll. 
No xious, adf. ¶ aoci vo, It. of noxius, Lat.) t. Hurtfy | 
miſchievous, deſtructive, unwholſome. 2. Guilty, eri 1 Olenſing 
in 57 e eye of the law. Bramball. eee e. 
o xIous lx, adv..[of noxious) hurtfully, pernici ly 15 
No xiousx Ess [of noxious] offenſiveneſs, h 3 
neſs. Hammond. [ ] urtfulneſ ung holeſoge. 
No zr E, ſubſt. [of o/c} the noſe, the ſnout, the end l 
7 is an abbreviation of nero file. 
o Nu'BBLE, verb act. to bruiſe with handy cuffs. 4: 
Nu'siLE, ad;. bilis, Lat. reale . 
„ adj. ¶ nubilis, Lat.] marriageable, ft fbr maninge 
N : a 'Bl | 
3 SE, «9 or Nu'siLovs Luv, It. of nabily, Ia} 
Nuc!'etrovs [of nucifer, Lat.] nut bearing. 
: Nuckia'nzx Glandulz, Lat. [fo called from 55 Nuck, a phyße 
in Holland, who firſt diſcovered them] certain kernel; or 17 
ed in that part of the ſkull where the eye is placed been 0 I : 
my muſcle of oy eye, and the bone os jugale. 1 
U'CLEUS, Lat. the kernel of a nut; alſo 5 
mo is gathered or conglobated. in Gig bot wi 
Nucrkus, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the head of | 
central or middle * of a planet. R eb, 
Nuve [nud, Fr. unda, It. of nudus, Lat.] naked, bar, 
2 . e writers] 3 leaves; and it is notonly 4 
plied to ſtalks when they grow without leaves, b 
are ndl jn no vellel, © Th — 
_ Nvvwirs [with ſurgeons] pledgets dipt in ointm 
diſeaſes of the ao FP of N 1 dot on! 
Nu'pirixs Ve painting and ſculpture] is uſed to fignif thoſe part E individ 
of a human figure, not covered with any drapery, or thoſe pars | Now 


where the carnations appear. number 
Nu biry [muite, Fr. naditd, It. of nuditas, Lat.] nikecneß; a rb 
naked parts. Dryden. ; Nu 
Nupirx [in painting] a picture repreſenting a naked perſn. dine of 
Nv'e. 2 Fr. in architecture] the ſpindle of a winding fair 4 Nun 
caſe. See NeweL., * oy merbus. 


ow. 


Nuea'ciry, or Nuca'LITY [Tugacitas, from nugeci,, gen. of u. Fr 
2 UME 


gax, nugalitas, Lat.] trifling talk or behaviour, futhty, | F 
Nvuca"Tion Langer, Lat.] the act or practice of trfing. Face, 13 0 
Nvu'tsance, Fr. 1. Something noxious or offenſre. 2, [In lay] + I 40 ME 

ſomething that incommodes the neighbourhood, | 3X 20G 
Nutt [nuca, It.] the hinder part of the head, the noddle, . 75 mi 
To NuLL, verb act. [nullus, Lat.] to annul, to annikilate, to de- . Melod 


NuLt, adj. [nullo, It. nulo, Sp. nullus, Lat.] void, oi no force, 
ineffectual. "yg * | 

NuLL, /ub/. ſomething of no power, or of uo meaning. Ban, 

Nu'LLED, part adj. made void. | =. 

Nulli ET Calli, It. nulidad, Sp. milliuas, Lat, nullity, vo- | 
thingneſs. | | | : 3 Nu'usk: 

To Nu'LLiry, verb af. [of nullus, and fo or fats Lat to make F obnſon] I 
void, and of none e | Or 

Nu'lLity Ls Lat. zullite, Fr.] 1. The Nate of being null | 


of exiſtence. Bacon. „ 
Nums, adj. [benumen, benumbed, Sax.] 1. Deprived 1 f 
meaſure of the power of motion and ſenſation, chill, _—_— 


chillneſs. All thin and naked to the numb cold _ N 


To Nuns, verb act. to deaden, to ſtupify, to mabe Wom the woe 
tion or ſenſation. Bolingbroke. ; Caron, chil- Everer dutie 
on U/MBEDNEs8s [of aumbed] torpor, interruption of ſentation, ud 20 2 
n „ 1a g t ave 
Nu'mser [numerus, Lat, nombre, Fr. nunero, l. P. 9 Nux, a b 
I. Any particular collection of unites, as even and 0 Fas noe | NUNCH1C 
cies of quantity by v hich it is computed how man}. 3' and tribes fer. Hudi br 
than one. 4. Multitude that may be reckoned. N a E Nu'xcro 
out of number. 2 E/dras. 5. Comparative multitude. \ multitude Me that brin 
importeth not much in armies. Bacon. 6. Aether ae | "Pope. 
You may ſend for your ſick and the reſt of your op 5 Patz | NUNCIAT 
Harmony, proportions calculated by number. I, ados or change ee of a nu 


poetry. Pope. . [In grammar] in the noun, is the yana | Nu peur, 
of termination ta ſignify a number more than one fr.] 1. To count | a Lat.] 

| To N U/MBER; verb act. [rumers, Lat. nder, : f "he ſame kind; Aly. 

or reckon, to tell how many. 2. To reckon as one | 


He was numbered with . l Ne. 1 numbers expreſſed e 
Abjalute Nunngss: Cwith algebraits] Ott d to hem. Prefideg bas 


by-figiires and cyphers, not having any letters J00n £5 1 var 
g 3 roten NUMBERS;. ark fractions, ſuch as copſilt of eie f 
unity, as a part. to the whole. 
Compoſite NUMBER, or Cam NUMBER 
2 may be divided by ſome number, le 1 
elf, but greater than unity. ears, 
a: Golden Sy rwith-atronomers] a period of Gela aſt 
of which the ſun and moon nearly return to my 
in the ſame parts of the zodiac as before. iquot parts beit 1 
Inperſect Nuunkks, are ſuch, whoſe oP whole number, 
ded together, make either more or leſs than , ah 
are either abundant or defective. „ Simple Nuk Uo ; 
Incompofite NUMBER, Prime NumBER, Of 0 P eafured b 
metic] a number which can only be divided or m * 
by unity, without leaving any remainer. ber that is incommen 
Irrational NumBeR, is a ſurd, or a num 8 del ff 
with unit). zanot parts, being ad 
Perf Nunes, are ſuch whoſe ages Pp 9 507 
ther, make the Whole number, as 6, 2: drilible by unit, 4 
Prime NuuzRR, is that which is only di 


in arithmetic] 2 5% 
in arithme | 
5 than the compoſie I 


are. | ble with unt). 
, Rational NumpER, is ſuch at 15 commenſurable 4 


NUR 


| aks, the ſame as integers, 7, e. or thoſe that in the 
W refer to unity, as A whole does to a part. 
*in [of number] he who numbers. 
No uBERLESS, adj. (of number] innumerable, 


har Moſes; ſo called from its giving 
the fourth book of Moſes, fo called fr ts givin 
| Mater ef the dvinbering of the Iſraelits; numbers in poetry. See 
RT ME. : 3 | | 
/ ombles, Fr.] the intrails of a deer, e. ; | 
arent — fikeripdes of action or ſenſation, torpor, 
ifacti dneſs. South. 5 8 
© an ; A ory , 49. Laumerabilt, It. of numerabilis, Lat.] that may 


be numbered. 
* Nu MERAL, 
t. number] 


more than can be 


of numeralis, from numerus, 
taining to number, conſiſting of numbers. Locke. 
NUMERAL Letters, are thoſe letters which are generally uſed for 
numbers, as L for 50, C for 100, D for 500, M for 1000. 
Nu'MERALLY, adv. [of numeral} according to number. Brown. 
Nu'ueRals. See NUMERAL Letters. ; : 
NUMERARY, adj. [numerus, Lat.] belonging to a certain num- 
| liffe 

| 1 . rk Fr. [numerazione, It. numeratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
numbering. 2. Number contained. Brown. 3. (In arithmetic] the 
Erle that teaches the notation of numbers, and method of reading num- 
bers regularly noted. | 

| 1 any Lat. one who numbers. : | 

| NuntzraToR [numerateur, Fr.] 1. That number which ſerves as the 
common meaſure to others. 2. [Of a fraction] is the number placed 


adj. Fr [numerale, It. 


| unity in any fraction, as 4, where 4 is the numerator. 

| NuMB'RICAL, adj, [numerique, Fr. . numerico, It. numerus, Lat.] 
| 1. Pertaining to number, numeral, denoting number. 2. The fame 
W rot only in kind or ſpecies, but in number. South. 3. Particular, 
individual. | 
| NuwgRICALLY, adv. [of numerical] with reſpe& to ſameneſs in 
number, individually. That the ſulpher of antimony would be but 
untrically different from the diſtilled butter or oil of roſes. Boyle. 

© Nu'mertsT [numerus, Lat.] one that deals in numbers. The doc- 
tine of the numeriſts. Brown. | 8 

E Numuro'siTy C aumeroſus, Lat.] 1. Number, the ſtate of being nu- 
nerous. Numeroſity of aſſertors. Brown. 2. Harmony, numerous 
flow. : 
© Nuwe'ro, a term which merchants and others prefix to a certain 
number of things, marked thus [No] | 

=. NUMEROUS [nombreux, Fr. numereſo, It. and Sp. of nemeroſus, Lat.] 
I. Abounding in number, manifold, conſiſting of many, not few. 
Not ſo much obſerved for having a numerous as a wiſe conncil. Bacon. 
2. Melodious, maſical, conſiſting of parts rightly numbered. His 
Perſes are ſo numerous, ſo various, and ſo harmonious. Dryden. 

E Nu'MMary, adj. [nummus, Lat.] relating to money. All the 
EWhile the ponderal drachma continued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal 
bra remains as it was, tho' the zummary hath much decreaſed. Ar- 


4 


5 


Wu hnot. | 
© Nu'umuLaR, adj. [of nummus, Lat. money] pertaining to mo- 


e. f 
@ Nu'mskULL, ſubft. [probably from »umb, dull, ſtupid, and full. 
Fobnſen] 1. A 0 dolt, 4 blockhead. - 2 

| Or toes and fingers in this caſe, 

Of aunſtul''s ſelf would take the place. Prior. 

The head; in ludicrous language. They have talked like numb- 
lt. Arbuthnot and Pope. | : 
Nv "MsKULLED, adj. [of numſtull] dull, ſtupid, doltiſh. That 
Bod-pated, zumfeulled ninnyhammer of yours. Arbuthnot. 

Nun [nun, Sax. zoneo, Fr. qu. a0 nupta, Lat. i. e. not married] 
Ine who has bound herfelf by vow to a ſingle life, ſeparated herſelf 
Wom the world, and devoted herſelf to the ſervice of God, and the 
Everer duties of religion, being ſecluded in a cloiſter from the world 
Micht have been a nun. Addi/on, | 


t.] Nux, a bird called a titmouſe. 

ye- Nu'xvcniox, an afternoon's repaſt, a meal between dinner and ſup- 
85 tr, Hudi bras. | | | 
l 


Nu'xcio [aonce, Fr. nunzio, It. of zuncius, Lat. 1. A meſſen er, 
De that brings tidings. Brown. 2. A ſort of ſpiritual envoy from 


© ; 
| No NCIATURE [nonciature, Fr. nonxiatura, It. auncio, Lat.] the 


erſes ce of a nuncio. | 

ange UNCUPATIVE, or NuxcuPa'Tory, adj. [notcupatif, Fr. nuncu- 
* a Th Lat.] publickly or ſolemnly declaratory, pronounced ver- 
Eine. 


NuncvrATIVE Vill [in civil law} a will or teſtament made be- 
"c witneſſes by word of mouth, and not by writing. 

win [among the Romans] a goddeſs, who, as they believed, 
Felided over the purifiations or luſtrations of children, which ſome de- 
ve from nonus, Lat, becauſe the male infants were not purified till 
* geh day; but the females on the 8th. See Ci cuncrsiox. 


5 | 

polite! * vow of _ dedicated to the ſeverer duties of religion. 

4b PTVAL, adj. Fr. [mnuziale, It. nuptaalis, Lat.] pi rtaming to 

aj | "2,44 marriage, conſtituting marriage, uſed or Jens in A. 

© g b 3 * {like the Latin mpiz, without a ſingular mar- 
' p 1 . . ; » 

abe e er, a bride or bridegroom, or one who makes 


Nows nnr rie, nourrice, Fr. of nutrix, Lat.] 1. One Who takes care 
ou -710ns.' 2. A woman that has the care of another's child. * 
wy. beds, educates or protects. 

©, , The tate of being nurſed. 
1 WW Ni ſupplies food. Walton. 

p. ,, 58, verb a, [from the noun, or by contraction from au- 
7 my Fr. 8 : _— Lat.] 1. To take care of, to tend 
hy th. 10 bring up a child not one's own. 3. To bring u 
[7 ae seen "Pg T0 amper, to foment. * To nourilf, 05 

To ſoſten, to cheriſh, to encourage. 


n compoſition] any 


above the ſeparating line, and expreſſing the number of the parts of 


kernel of the nut. 


Wd the converſe of men. The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland. 


UNNERY [of nun] a convent or cloiſter of nuns, or of women 


4. An old women, in con- 
6.1 


NYM 

Nv'xsgR [of nurſe] 1. One that nurſes. Shakeſpeare. 2. A pro- 

moter, encourager or fomenter. ; 
_ Nu'ssery [of aourriſſe, Fr. anurſe] 1. A nurſe's chamber, or place 
where young children are nurſed and brought up. 2. The act or of- 
fice of nurſing. 3. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. “ 
ton. 4. [Among gardeners] a plot of ground or place ſet apart in a 
garden or orchard, for raiſing young trees, ſtocks or plants, to be 
tranſplanted to other ground. 5. The ſtate or place where any thing 
is foſtered or brought up, from a nurſery of children, or whence any 
thing is to be removed, from a nurſery of trees 

Nu'ksER x, a college of young perſons deſigned for the miniſtry 
or, prieſthood, ; 

Nvu'RsLiNG [of nurſe] one nurſed up, a fondling. See CyrtsTLING, 
| Nu“ ruxkE ſ[contrafted from nourriture, Fr.] 1. Education, inſtruc- 
tion, inilitution. Little uſed. Spenſer. 2. Diet, food. Milton. 

To Nu'RTURR, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To train, to brin 
up, to educate. Yatton. 2. To nurture up; to bring by food fs. 
care to maturity. Bentley. N 

Nu'sance [uiſance, Fr.] annoyance. See NuisAx ct. 

To Nvu'sTLE, verb act. to fondle, to cheriſh, Corrupted from 


nurſle. Ainſworth. 


Nur [nut, Sax. noot, Du. noet, Su, and Ger, nulz, H. Ger. voix, 
Fr. noce, It. nuex, Sp. mx. _ 1. A fruit or kernel includedin a ſhell, 
or a ſeed included in a brittle, but not ſtony ſhell ; if the ſhell and 
kernel are in the centre of a pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut 
but a ſtone. 2. A ſmall body, with teeth that correſpond with the 
teeth of wheels. Wilkins. 

Nur [with anatomiſts] the glands. | £ 

Nu'TBROWN, 44%. [of aut and broun] brown, like a ripe nut that 
has been kept long. Milton. | | 

Nu'TCRaCKER [of aut and crack] an inſtrument uſed for breaking 
nuts by preſſure. N | 
| Nu'TcaLL [of zut and gail] excrefcence of an oak. Brown. 

Nu'THaTCH, Nu'rjoBBER, or Nu'TPECKER, /ub/?. the name of 
a bird. | 

Nu'THook, [of zut and hook) a flick, with a hook at the end, to 
pull down boughs that the nuts may be gathered, | 

NuTa'Tion [with aſtronomers] a kind of trepidation or tremulous 
motion of the axis of the earth, whereby in each annual revolution it 
3s twice inclined to the ecl:ptic, and as often returns to its former po- 
ſition. 

NuTrICA'TION [putricatis, Lat.] nouriſhment. The tongue of this 


animal is a ſecond argument to overthrow this airy nutrication. Brown, 


Nu“ruzo [from rut and muguet, Fr. nux moſchate, Lat. i. e. the 
muſked nut] a ſpice, the fruit of a tree as big as a pear tree, growing 
in the iſland of Banda in the Eaſt-Indies. The nutmeg is a kernel of 
a large fruit not unlike the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent over to us; except that 
the whole fruit is ſometimes brought to us in preſerve. | 

Male NuTMEo, a nutmeg different from the common, being longer, 
and weaker as to fragrance, | : 

Nu'TrIMENT [rutrimento, It. nutrimentum, Lat.] nouriſhment, food, 

NuTRIME'NTAL, adj. [of nutriment] alimental, having the qua- 
lities of nouriſhment or food. Arbuthnor. | | 

NuTr1'TION, Fr. [nutrizione, It. nutritio, from nutrio, Lat. to 
nouriſh] the a& or quality of nouriſhing or encreafing growth, nou- 
riſhment. | 

15 URI Tious, 4%. [nutricius, from zutrio, Lat. to nouriſh] nou- 
riſhing. | 

1 Juice [with anatomiſts] a juice which affords nou- 
riſhment to the ſeveral parts of the body. 

. Nu'TrITIVE, adj. [neutritif, Fr. nutritivo, It. and Sp. from autrio, 
Lat.] nouriſhing, or that ſerves for nouriſhment, nutrimental. 

Nu 'TriTu&E [aatrio, Lat.] the power of nouriſhing. Harvey. 

Nvu'TsHELL (of nut and /þe/!] the hard ſubſtance that incloſes the 
Locke. | 
Nur-TREE [of aut and tree] a tree that bears nuts, a hazle. | 
Nux, Lat. i. A nut. 2. [With botaniſts] any fruit that has a 


hard kernel. 


To Nu'zzlE, verb act. [this word in its original ſignification ſeems 
corrupted from aurſſe; but when its original meaning was forgotten, 
writers ſuppoſed it to come from nozzle or noſe, and in that ſenſe uſed 


it] to nurſe, to foſter. Sidney. 


To Nu'zzre, werb neat. 1. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 
Arbuthnot. 2. To neſtle, to hide the head, as a young child does in 
his mother's boſom. 

NYcTaLo'eta [ſwxramunia, of wer®-, by night, axe. blind, and 
ore, Gr. ſight.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, which is two-fold. 1. A dim- 
neſs of ſight in the night or in dall places, without any defect in the 
light. 2. A dimneſs of fight in the light, and a clear fight in ſhady 
or dark places. Goa x vs defines it thus, . The xictalops, ſays he, 
is one that fees by day; but by night, or in the evening, nothing. Or, 
as ACTuaR. 2 Meth.c. 7. ſays, © who after /un/et ſees but dimly, and 
not bing in the night. Ffarhins in Od. A. p 21. aſſigns its true ery- 
7255 by faying, ur o b. ae Tv; rag. APPENDIX ad 


Theſaur. H. Stephan. Conflantin. &c. 8 
YCTE'LIA rn, Of we, night, and ⁊π¼ e . Gr. to ſacrifice 
or celebrate religious N nocturnal orgies of Bacchus, which once 
every three years were celebrated for three nights ſucceſſively, with 
flambeaux, drinking in fo riotous and diſorderly a manner, that the 
Romans aboliſhed them. | . : 
NrcTate MER [withprgo, Gr.] the ſpace of 24 hours; an intire 
night and day, or by a Jewi/s idiom, PART of that ſpace. Math. xii. 
ver. 40. i 
Nrurn [nymphe, Fr. nimpha, It. nympha, Lat. wupn, Gr.] 1. A 
deſs of the woods, meadows, or water, as river, ſprings, lakes, 
c. 2. Applied by Howes to a fine woman, whether married or 


1 
1 . 


unmarried. 
Ny MPa [wuty, Gr.] the little ſkin wherein inſects are incloſed, 
both white they are in the 7 or after they have undergone an ap- 
parent transformation, or the firſt change of the eruea; a palmer worm 
or maggot, in ſuch inſects as undergo à transformation; or it is rather 
the grawrth or increaſe of the eruca, whereby the figure of the ſucceed- 
ing animal is beginning to be expreſſed by the explication of its mem- 
bers, which before lay involved up in the eruca (as a planc is in its 
L led) 


N VM 

ſeed) ſo chat 55 is only the animal under that imperfe& form. 
It 1— called chry/alis, ſometimes aurelia, and by others Ne- 
Salus. N : N f . 
VNxurux [with anatomiſts] two ſmall, ſoft pieces of fleſh, one 
on each ſide the vulva [or great chin] they are of a ſpongious ſub- 
ſtance, and full of 4/cad-wefjels. Kail. See Nymprortonr. 125 

Ny'ur ha, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a hollowneſs or void ſpace in 
the nether lip. 5 n 1 | 

Nyuri#'a, Lat. ſnaPac, Gr.) the water-lilly or water roſe. 

Ny urn A, Lat. 15 Rome] certain baths or grottos ſacred to the 
nymphs; from hoſe ſtatues, which adorned them, or from the 
waters and fountaias which they afforded, they were ſo called. 

Nrurn un [rypPaor, of wapy, Gr. a bride] a public hall or 
building among the ancients, richly furniſhed and adorned for public 
banquetting, where thoſe, who wanted conveniencies at home, held 
their marriage feaſts. | 

NymProMa'Nia, Lat ſway, the nymphæ, and para, Gr. mad- 
neſs] the furor uterinus, 2 diſtemper which provokes women to tranſ- 


greſs the bounds of common modeſty. without reſtraint 


or makes it difficult. 


XM H, one on each fide the chink ; an 
pieces of fleſh, reſembling the membranes th 


104. for the account of their uſe. See CLtTorss and 


unteres, c. 


fountains and rivers; and the nereides that took th 


NYS 


Nxurno“roux, Lat. [waporoun, Gr. 
phæ, the protuberance of which 8 off the ym. 
. , See Nymenz. Dr, Ki! fi, 
labia of the great chink being a little ſeparated aps, « 


Wo ſm: 
of pullets. Keill's Anatomy. p. g. at hang under the thro 


"THE, 
m Hou 


: veral caſte. 
ages, in the wook che, 
The Ratades den 


reus their father, were appointed to the ſea. ei lame from 
In Ixorisn, Dryads ; ſo Naiads, Nereids, &c. 
Nrxs [a corruption of xe is] non is, not is. Obſolete, 90% 


and under the laſt read [in the line there Quoted iro 


NymeHs, plur. of aymph [wupas, Gr.] th 
the naßes, the * dryades, and the 3 8 


een meadows, among the green paſtures. 


OAT 


©. Hamany. mie © 5, Tanlith; O o e are 


of the Hebrew. | | 
O has in Engliſh either a long ſound, as drone, groan, 


uſually denoted long by a ſervile a ſubjoined, as ban, or by e at the 
end of the ſyllable, as hone, bone: when theſe vowels are not append- 
ed, it is generally ſhort, except before //, as droll, ſcroll, and even 
then it is ſometimes ſhort, as 100, poll. 5 
O, is not ſounded in pecple, jeopardy, Cc. . 
O, with the ancients, was a numeral letter ſignifying 11. 
6, with a daſh, ſtood for eleven millions. . 
O s uſed as an interjection of calling, exclamation or wiſhing. + 
Oar, . [this word is variouſly written, auf}, ofe, and opb; it 


ſeems corruption of , a demon or fairy; in German alf, from Meal or flour made by grinding of oats. Catucal and batter outs 
which our ef; and means properly the ſame with changeling: a fool- wardly applied. 4rbathnor. 2. An herb. Anfearth 


iſh. child left by malevolent op4s or fairies in the place of one more 
itty, which they ſteal way. Jobrfer] 1. A changeling, a fooliſh 
child loſt by the fairies. 2. A dolt, blockhead or idio 
Oa'risn, ach. [of af} ſtupid, doltiſh. 10 
OA FIsUx ESS [of cafp] ſtupidity, dulneſs. 


Oak [eicke, Du. eiche, Ger. eek, Su. aac, or zc, Sax. a durable 


tree. No tree beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oak: for, beſides 


the acorns, it beareth galls, oak- apples, oak nuts, which are inflam- c. This, and its derivatives, are more common 
ſticking cloſe to the body of the tree without which ſee, 

40 N a; | | 1»  OBaMBULA'Tton [obambulatio, 
the act of walking up and down. 


mable, and oak - berries, 
ſtalks. Baton. „ | 
Oak [evergreen] an ever-green tree, whoſe wood is accounted very 
good for many forts of tools and utenſils, and affords'the moſt durable 
Charcoal in the world. Miller. ee Aoupildo iaups 
Oak of Feru/alem, an herb. 


| Oax-aPFLE [of oak and apple] a kind of ſpongy excreſcence on the 


oak. Bacon. (34 


Ok RM, adj. [of oak} pertaining to an oak, made of oak, ga- ''Ogpy'racy, or OBpv'raTENESS [of o 


thered from oak. Bacon. | 


i” 
* 


O xxN Pin, a ſort of fruit ſo called from its hardneſs, which yields of fin in final obduracy. South. 

an excellent juice very much like the Weſtbury apple in nature, tho“! | 

O99 27 1119 2-1! obſtinate in ill, impenitent. 

Ca'tam, or OA kun, old ropes untwiſted, and pull'd out again Shatgpeare:” 2. Hardened, 
like hurds of flax, to be uſed with pitch in the calking of + _—_ the _ obdurate a 

| SN AH 4219} 024th Har pr 
Oa'xHamy a market town of Rutlandſhire, in the vale of Catmos, vening — 9 Koe /t. — "enitently\ 
| 1339UÞ jon (1940 OnDUHAT ELV, adv. [of obdurate] 1p 


not in ſhape. Mortimer. 
into hemp 
ſhips, Sc. 


97 miles from London, 


Oaxr-[ane, Sax. perhaps by alluſion to the common expreſſion of a a hardened manner. 
plowing the water, from the ſame root with ear, to plow, are, Lat. On DURA TTo [of obdurate] 
1. A long pole with a broad end, by which veſſels are driven in the Their greater 0b4uration in evil. 


water, the reſiſtance made by water to the oar, 'puſhing'on the veſſel 
2. [Among miners] See ORE. 550011 101 FE 


1 
a b 
FE 


To Oar, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] To row. And «ard with © ſubmiſſion, ſubjection, 
do authority, compliant with ce P Te 
"them obedient to government. 7 1 pertaining w obedience, 


labouring arms along the flood. Pope. | 
To Oak, verb 4d. to impel by rowing. Shakeſpeare. 

O Rv, adj. [of oar] having the form or uſe of oars. 
———— The {wan with arched neck, i MG?! 


Between her white wings mantling 1 rows ' "ak... -070 
Million. cording 


Her ſtate with oary feet. 
OA, Aalst. a kiln ; obſolete. Mortimer. 1 5. 
OA“ TAKE [of vat and cake] cake made of the meal of oats in the 
country, but thoſe uſed in London are made of the meal of wheat. 
 »Oa'rEeN, pertaining to oats, made of oats, bearing oats. 


exd, Ger. the difference between the noun vatb and the verb ,, is 
very obſervable, as it may ſhew that our oldeſt dialect is 
different languages. Jobnſon.] the act of ſwearing, or confirming a 


thing by ſwearing, an affirmation or promiſe, corroborated by the or congee. 


atteſtation of the divine being. 


the fourteenth letters in order of the alphabet; o', the fif- to witneſs the truth of an affirmation, given before one or more pets 
teenth, and Q, the 24th of the Greek, and), the 6th ſons impowered to receive the ſame. 


Swift. 
| - a6 A'BLE, adj. [of cath] obſolete ; capable of haring an oath 
Broke, coal, droll; or a ſhort ſound, as got, not, prong, long. It is adminiſtered. b 


of an oath. 


brew with one half oatmalt. Mortimer. 


Oa xs [of axen or ezan, Sax. to eat] a gin, 
in moſt parts of England, and in others, as allo in 
ſupport of the people; when uſed alone it is commonly oats, 
compoſition oat, 


to draw over as a covering. Covered with feathers 
+ that is ob4uced over the cutis. 


* 
* h4 »þ 


. 2 
1 . b 
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OskEDIENTIAE, ſubſe. fro be 

der ſuperiors, and with obedience tot ur vel, with 0 

adde OsBTDIENTI I, adwy. - obedient] lub ali 

| | _ . Ong'prenTNEss [of 0 edient ] obedient q 

Oarh [a, Sax. aith, Goth and Scot. eed, Dan; and Su. eedt, Du.  Onztsaxce, Fr. [this word 15 ormed courteſy, an 7 
an act of reverence. Jobnſon] à bow, 4 


formed from made by inclination of the body or = 1 — a low bow, c 
' Ongr'sanT [obeiſent, Fr.] reverent, in k 450 


OBE 


Oaru [in a legal ſenſe] a ſolemn action, whereby God i; calle 


An oath is an appeal to God, 


You're not oathable, 1 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear. Sather. 
Oa'THBREAKING, . [of oath and break] perjury, the violation 


His oatbbreating he mended thus, 
Buy now forſwearing that he is forſvorm, Statyprare 
Oa'TMaiT [of oat and malt] malt made of oats, In Kent they 


Oa'TMEAL [of oat and meal, from aden and mealepe, S] I, 


Oar Vile [of oat and thiftle] an herb. 4 for hors 


Scotland. the chief 
but in 


O'az1iness [of oazy] ſlimy, muddy, marſby quality. 


/ | a fl 'y muddy, 
 O'azy [prob. of or, Sax. a ſcale, 9. 4: on 115 1 


from ob and anbult, Lat. to walk} prince, 


abby +0 
OBLA 
OBLa 

E ſup. of 
| fice, any 


1, Lat, to draw] 
hair, or a cortex 


To Onpvu'ce, verb ag. [obduco, from ob and die 
Hale. 


ct of 
Onpv'erion [ebdudio, of ob and dico, La. 0 draw) the a 


covering or overlaying with ſome metal, —_ hardneſs e 

| completion | t of 

15) heart; inflexible; ' wickedneſs, impenitence. Theabſolui P | down in f 
inflexibl . 14. 2 

OBDU'rATE,' ah.” [obduratus, Lat.] 1. Hard 28 7 ef 4 alen 0 
Be not W Hy cuſtom of eil neſt, ma 


oth for t 
| lent here. 
acrifice, 
| uty on tl 
ers were t 
Which the 
briſe, and 
only flour 


m, ſtubborn. 1 ter. 5 
dere init . inter 
>The moſt obdirate conform, VIE 
| | obſtioatel), 


| ; 
hardneſs of heart, fubbornn 


Hooker. + nflexible- 
hardened, imperitent, 115 Lat] 


 Ozpu'reD ſobdaratus, Lat. Fg, hedientias W 0 
05 8 Fe. e Te. obediincia, . Fane with eh nere then; 
;eRtion, ſubmiſſion to autho719» comp ion. Pan. Patin 
| once to a commm n bmi eryatio 
A ſtrange obeaie „„, Lat.] fubo no 
| n 


comman 


On EDI E NTIAL, 4%}. [obedientiel, Fr. ; 
© to che rule of obedience. 479" * as execute i office l 


alaſſun 
d by corruption aa reverel 


o B L 
Lat, of Gr. [of Egger Or. a ſpot; with anato- 
j in the ſcull, otherwiſe called the ſagittal future. 
le colin Fr, obeliſco, It. and Sp. eCinon®-, Gr. obel/- 
Lat 1. A magnificent high piece of ſolid marble, or other fine 
20 alu four ſquare, and growing ſmaller from the baſis to the 
2 ding in a ſharp point. It differs from a pyramid, in that it is 
— all of one intire ſtone or piece, and its baſis is much narrower, 
5 [With printers] is this (＋) mark, in the form of a dagger, and 
refers the reader to ſome note or other matter in the margin, and is 
commonly a note of cenſure in the AN of a book. OY. 
ee ee from ob and egquito, Lat. to ride] the 
ding up and down. | 8 
8 1 [oberratio, of ob and erro, Lat. to wander] the act 
i d down. 
a loaden with fleſh. 


8B, 4d. ſobeſus, Lit.) fat, groſs, 
8 . race] [of obeſe, or obefitas, Lat] groſſneſs, 


id fatneſs, incumbrance of fleſh. 
e act. [obelr, Fr. obbediere, It. obedecer, Sp. and Port. 
of obedio, Lat.] to ſubmit to authority, to comply with a ſuperior out 
of reverence. : 

To Ox Ex, verb neut. to be obedient to. . 
OBE Yi, part adj, [of obey ; obediens, Lat.) being obedient. 
To Os jf Col jecter, Fr. ol jectare, It. o'jettum, ſup. of ofyicto, 
Lat.] 1. To urge againſt, to make an objection tO propoſe as a 
charge, criminal or adverſe 1eaſon. 2. To oppoſe in general, to pre 
ſent to the view, or in oppoſition ; and in this ſenſe Bacon uſes the 
art. pafſ. object for objected. | 
: ds Lohe, Fr. ozgetto, It. ofjeto, Sp. objectum, Lat.] 1. The 
matter of an art or ſcience, or that about W ich it is en ploy ed, the 
ſame as ſubject that about which any power or faculty is em ployed. 
2. [O ſectum, Lat.] any thing paced to be beheld, or oppoied to any 
of the ſenſes; ſomething apprehen ed or preiented to the mind, either 
by ſenſation or by imagination, and to raile any affectation or emotion 
in the mind. 3. {In grammar] any thing influenced by ſorrewhat elſe. 
Osjecr Gl2/;, a glaſs in a teleſcope or mic oſcope, placed at that 
end of the ube which is next to che object, and fartheſt from the eye. 
Os“ ion, Fr. [obtjezione, It. objecion, Sp. of ofjeftwo, Lat.] 1. A 
difficulty raiſed againſt a propoſition, an adverſe argument. 2. Ihe 
att of preſenting any thing in oppoſition. 3. Criminal charge. 4. 
Faults found. | 
ö Onjz'crive, ad}. Loljed if. Fr. oljectus, objefivus, Lat.] 1. Rela- 
üng to the, object, contained in the object. Warts. 2. Made an ob- 
jeck, propoſed as an object. Hale. 55 i 
Ovp jECTIxE Line {in perſpective] is the line of an object, from 
whence the appearance is ſought for in the draught or picture. 
|  OnjecTiveLy, adv. {of chhective; a ſchool term] 1. In manner 
| of an object. A thing is faid to exiſt objectively, when it exiſts 
no otherwiſe than in being known, or in being an object of the mind, 
Locle. 2. In a late of, oppoſition to the view. Brown. 
 Opje'criveness [of Hide] the ſtate of being an object. Hale. 
OsJx'cTor [of iet]! one, who offers objections, one who ſtarts 
dificulties. 4 4 | 
.  O'ii (of obiit, or obivit, he died, or obitus, Lat. death] a fune- 
| ral ſong, or an office for the dead ſaid annually, funeral obſequies, or 
a yearly day ſet. apart for commemorating the death of any perſon. 
_ OB!/TvaRY, ſub. [obituaire, Fr.] a regiſter, wherein are written 
the names of the dead, and. the days of the burial of thoſe perſons 
| who were benefaQtors to a monaſtery. _ 
| Oxjusg'rION Ke, of ob and juro, Lat. to ſwear] the act 
of binding by cat. 1 
Jo OS, 
chide, to reprove. 


OEL A Suturas 


3 % Go 


(1 


00 


werb neut. [objurgatum, ſup. of objurga, Lat.) to 


6 roprehen$on.. {> oo. | 
Or jvc TRT, adj}. [objuagatorins, 
rebuking, culpatory, reprehenſory. | % 1G 
OBLA'TE, /ubſt. bene Late] a ſoldier diſabled in the ſervice of his 
prince, who had the benefit of the 
abby ;. alſo. the maintenance itſelf, 140 
OsL Ark, adj. flatted at the poles. Applied to a ſpheroid. 
OBLa'TiON, Fr. [oblazione, It. oblacion, of oblatio, from 'obJatum, 


draw] 
Cortex 


at of 


fice, any thing offered as an act of reverence or workip. | 
ness df 


OBLAT10N of Chrif/—The one oblation which Chrif, t 


22 down in ſcripture. See Heb. c. ix. v. 24—28, compared with c. 4% 
nflexibl f. 44. and 26. But as to thoſe repeated ob/atjens, which in the cele- 
leaf el bration, of maſs. [or euchariſt] the Romiſb prieſt, and Chriſt by that 


n of evl 
cher. J 


wy lent here»—]n the eucharift as there deſeribed, we find a feaft upon the 


* 


nad, 2 th cn {or oblarion], irſelf. Aud 23 o the ſentiments of aud. 


quity on this head, it ſhould not bs diſſembled, that our firſt reform- 


nneb, eis were too often diſtreſſed. by their too haſtily, admitting an appeal, 
bot 4 their adverſaries made to St, Auguſtin, St. Chryſojtom, Se e 75 
ble. "oe, and other writers of the fourth and. fifth+, centuries ;-who not 
una, Li | =, flouriſhed. in times, when the great apoſtaty was now begun; but 
vid en ere themſelves ſome. of the chief infiruments in ſupporting and pro- 


p-gating the ſame ; as Sir Jaac 


41408 


eryation on 


reader 


ord Evcyag 
IST. 
more than one 


dombating a ſet. of heretics, who denied that our ſiſtem was the work⸗ 


» > & 


om ala an b. of Gop, the Farhzk of Chrift ;/ firſt Eites thoſe words of 
\ of rien which Gad v. 1618, as uggeſting the true /acrifice and oblation, by 
95 u e he expreſſes it, will be made propizious's and alſo thoſe, 
pov, col Martyr had a. mercy, and not. fac: rl an then alluding (as Tuſtin 
2 . er before him) to thoſe orrrs and orFErINGs, which 


OBjUrG'ATION [objurgatio, Lat.] the act of chiding or reproving, 6 
DR, > 


Lat.] pertaining to chiding or 
| 519 rect. Uſed as to ſeuſe or meaning. 


place of a monk given him in the 
b T »\/ 1...» OBLIQUE Sphere [with aſtronomers] is that whoſe horizon cuts the 
& ſup. of ere, from ob and fero, Lat, to bring] an offering, a ſacri- 


Ei: EA e great high»: 
prieſt of our profeſſion, has made for us all, is. clearly, enough laid 


| prick, makes of himſelf to God, as a propitiatory offering and ſacrifice -- 
och for the living and the dead——the scr1yTUREs are entirely ſi- 


acrifice, or held ia commemoration of the ſacrifice ; but no repetition- 


tude, deviation from 


which taking its riſe from the deepeſt Ce 


| going up 


o BL 


wine, c. partly for the furniſhing out the ſeaſt itſelf, and partly for 


the ſupport of their poor, and clergy ; He ſays, that our Lord, 
when adviſing his diſciples to or FER, as 8 to God, of his 0:1N 
creatures, meaning of things which himſelf had produced (not that 
God ſtands in need of theſe things; but that we might not to be un- 
grateful and unfruitful to him) he took that bread which is a PART 
of the CREATION, and gave thanks, ſaying. this is my body; and 
the cup in like manner, which is a PART of THAT CREATION Which 
relates to us, he acknowledged to be his blood, [i. e. /ymboli. ally lo, 
for St. Jenæus was NO TRANSUBSTANTIALIST, as appears ſufficieutly 
from this very context] and taught a new ollation of the new tefta- 
ment; which ſoblation] the church receiving from the apoſtles, does 
throughout the whole world oryzr to God, to him who gives us 
food, the FiRsT-FRvITs of his gifts“ And then quoting Gat text 
in Malach!, e. i. v. 11.—He adds, by way of comment, In Deo om- 
nipotente, &C. i. e. that in [or _ the oMxIPOTENT Go, the 
church offers THEO Jeſus Chriſt ; and that the incenſe referred to by 
the prophet, is defined by St. John himſelf in the apocalypſe, to 
be the PRAYERS of the ſaints.” And having told us a little lower, 
that the enchariſi even afier the conſecration conſiſts of Two things, 
one earthly [:. e. the b:ead and auine] and one heavenly [meaning 
the 1acred truth couched under theſe emblematic repreſentaijons] he 
obſerves again, that we offer theſe things to God; not as though he 
wancs them: but to expreſs our gratitude ; and as ſanctifying [or ſet- 
ting apart for his uſe and ſervice} his cre.itures.” ——And concludes, 
by ſaying, that our aiTak is [not as che Roman catholic would have 
it, here upon earth, but] in heaven ; for thither, ſays he, our prayers 
and oblacions are directed IR EN. EA. Grabe, p. 321—323—327— 
328. Prove me /igh maſs from hence, — O eris mibi magnus Apollo. 

OBLECTA'T10N [Loh lectatio, Lat.] recreation, delight, pleaſure, .. 

To O'8Licart, verb act. (obiigo, Lat.] to bind by contract or 
duty. | | x 

O'BLIGATED, part. adj. [obligatus, Lat.] obliged, bound or tied to. 

OBLica'TiIOoN, Fr. [obvligazione, It. obligacion, Sp. of o gatio, 
Lat.] 1, Duty, engagement, tie of any oath or vow, a contract. 2. 
A bond or writing obligatory ; this ſeems a ſenſe in the civil law, and 
among the Scots. 3. An act which binds any man to ſome perform- 
ance. 4. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 

OBL1ca'ToRy, adj. [obligatoire, Fr. obligatorio. It. and Sp. of c6/:- 
gatorius, Lat.] that is of force to oblige, binding, coercive 3 having 
to or on, Whether it be not ob/zgatory to Chriſtian princes. Bacon. 

OrLicaTo'RINEss [of ob/igatory] binding or coercive quality, 

To Oel1'ct, verb act. [obliger, Fr. obbl:gare, It. oligar, Sp. of 
obligo, Lat.] 1. To bind, conſtrain or engage, to impoſe obligation, 
to compel to ſomething. Tallofſon. 2. Jo lay an obligation of grati- 
tude upon, to make indebted. 3. To pleaſe, to gratify, to do a kind- 
neſs, good office or turn, 

OBLicee' [a law term] a perſon by whom a bond or wri:ing obli- 
gatory is given, one bound by a legal or written contract. 

OBL1'GEMENT, Fr. an obligation, the ſt:te of being obliged, a 
tye. Either of divine or human ob/igement. Milton. 

OBL1'geoR, or OBL1GER, one who enters into a bond for payment 
of money, one who binds by contract. | | 

On1.1'GING, part. adj. Colligeant, Fr. obligans, Lat.] binding, tying ; 
alſo engaging, complaiſant, civil, reſpectſul. 

OBL1I'GINGLY, adv. [of chliging] civilly, with complaiſance, in 
an obliging manner. | | 

OBL1'GinGNEss [of ob/:ging] 1. Complaiſance, civility, courteouſ- 
neſs. 2. Obligation, force. | 

OBLI1QUya'Tion [obl/iguatio, from obliquo, Lat.] 1. Declination from 
perpendicularity, obliquity. Newton. 2. [In catoptrics] ' the catheus 
of obligation is a right line, drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in the 
point of incidence, | 
_ OBLYqQue, ach. Fr. 


| [ob/iquo, It. and Sp. of obliguns, Lat.] 1, 
Crooked, not direct, not perpendicular, not parallel. 


2. Not di- 


OBL1'qus Cajes [with grammarians] any cafes in nouns except che 
NOminative. 0. 


equator obliquely, and one of whoſe poles is raiſed above the horizon, 
and equal to the latitude of the place. 
> OnLteue- Sailing [with navigators} is when the ſhip is in ſome in- 
termediate rhumb, between the four cardinal points ; and thus makes 
an oblique. angle with the meridian, changing both its latitude and 
longitude. | | 
-  O8L1QuR Aſcenſion [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the equator, inter- 
. between the firſt points of Aries, and that point of the equator 
which riſes together, with the ſtar, &c. in an oblique ſphere. 
 OBtiavs Deſcenſion [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the equator inter- 
cepted between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the equator 
which ſets with a ſtar, &c. in an oblique ſphere. 


+ OBLYQUELYs adv, [of obligue] 1. Awry, crookedly, in an oblique 


manner, not directly, not perpendicularly. 2. Not in the direct or 
immediate meaning. | | 

OBL1i'QuENEss,. or OBt1'quity [oblique or obliguité, Fr.] 1. A- 
thwartneſs, crookedneſs, ſlantingneſs, deviation from phyſical reQi- 
perpendicularity or paralleliſm, 2. Deviation 
from moral rectitude. | 


Onerr of the Ecliptic [in aſtronomy} is the angle which the 
_ ecliptic makes with the equator, which is 23 degrees and 29 mi- 


nutes, LED: ; 
OBL1'qQuus Superior, Lat. [in anatomy] the 7th muſcle of the head, 
ariſing from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſecond vertebræ of the 

neck, and aſcending obliquely, is inſerted ſideways into the occiput. 
OBL1qQuvus ſxferior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the head 
which ariſes from the outward part of the ſpiral proceſs of the ſecond 
vertebra of the neck, and paſſes obliquely to its inſertion, at the tranſ- 
verſe proceſs. of the firſt, where the former muſcle begins. | 
OBL1quus Oculi Superior. Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye, 
of the orbit, near the be- 
under its upper part, and is 


ginning of the abducent, paſſes obliquel 

t into the coat called ſclerotis. 

Or iqvvus Oculi Inferior, Lat. in anatomy] a mufcle of the eye 

obliquely over the deprimens, and ending in the tunica ſcle- 

rotis, &c, ey 
Q3211- 


OBS 


Orr Aſcendens, or Ont1qvys Acelivis [in anatomy] one of 
the lai ge muſcles of the lower belly, ariſing from the elreular edge of 


the os 1hum and ligamentum N bis, and is implanted into the Whole 
e 


tenpth of che linea alba, that ſerves to compreſs the lower belly, and 
by that means to help the diſcharge of the ordure and urine. 

OBL1Quvs Major Oculi, Lat. [Wich anatomiſts] a muſcle which 
draus the eye forwards and obliquely downwards, _ | 

O8Liquus Dy/cendens, or OB1.1QUus Declivis, Lat. (in anatomy 
a large muſcle of the belly, which takes its riſe in the Jower end o 
the 6th, 5th, and 8th ribs, : and deſcends obliquely from the ſerratus 
interior polticus, and is inſerted in the linea alba and the os 2 * 

OBLIiQurs Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] lies in the internal parts of 
the aqueducts, enters che tympanum, and is inſerted into the lender 
proceis of the malleus. | Ee | 
J0 OBL1'TEkRATE, werb af. [obliteratum, ſap. of oblitero, from ob, 
and /itere, Lat. a letter] 1. To efface any thing written. 2. 
wear out, to deſtroy, to efface in n. | 
' OBLI'TERATED, part. adj. of ob/iterate ; which ſee [obliteratus, Lat.] 
blotted out. 

OnL1'1rRAT1ON [obliteratio, Lat.] the act of blotting out, can- 
celling or aboliſhing, effacement, extinction. | 

On1.1'vion [oubli, Fr. obblio, It. wide, Sp. of obllivio, Lat.] 1. 
Forgetfulneſs, ceſſation of remembrance ; which by naturaliſts is defi- 
ned to be a loſs of the ideas or conceptions of the things once perceived, 
which happens when they make but a light impreſſion upon the brain. 
2. Amneſty, general pardon of crimes in a ſtate. 

Ont 1'viovs, 2%. [oublicux, Fr. obblivieſo, It. of ob/ivig/us, Lat.] 
forgetful, cauſing forgetfulneſs. | | 

OBLocu'T:On, Lat. obloquy, ill report. | 

O pro, ach. [in geometry] longer than broad; it is the ſame 
with a rectangle parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal. 

O'sLonGLY, atv. [of ng] in an oblong direction. 

O'xLoqQuy [of obloguium, ob/aquor, from ob, and 7{oquor, Lat. to 
peak] 1. Slander, backbiting, cenſorious ſpeech, reproach. 2. 
Cauſe of reproach, difgrace. Not proper. 

Onno'x10vs, ay. + tare . 1. Liable, properly liable to be 
puniſhed for offence. Obxoxious to God's ſevere juſtice. A* 2 
Subject. z. Liable, expoſed to in general, Obnoxious to jealouſies 
and diſtruſts. Hayward. 

Onxo'xrovsLY, adv. [of }bnexious) in a ſtate of ſubjeRion, in the 
ſtate of one liable to puniſhment. 

1 Os N oxiousN ESS bf obnoxious) ſubjection, liableneſs to puniſhment, 
anger, Oc. | | 
0 OBnvu'nBILATE, verb act. Le, 3 to cloud, to obſcure. 

Onxu'BiLATED, part. adj. [of obnubilate; obnubilatus, Lat. ] clouded 
over, overcaſt with clouds, obſcured. 

On0'Lus, Lat. [(o. ge 1. A Roman filver coin, the 6th 1 
of a denarius or penny, in value about five farthings Engliſh. The 


Tables place it among the Grecian coins, and make it equal to the 


fixib part of the drachma, 7. 6. 14. 19. 3. 2. The ſixth part of an 


Artic dram. 
- Onouvus is vow uſually taken to ſignify our half. penny; but in old 
time it ſiguified the half noble ; the noble was then called a penny, 
and its quarter a farthing. And in like manner denarius ſignified the 
whole coin, whether it were angel, royal, &c. and obolus its half, 
and quadrans the fourth part. | 
To O'nxogcars, werb ad. [obrogatum, ſup. of obrogo, from ob, and 
Logo, Lat. to aſk] to proclaim a contrary law for the diſſolution of the 
former. . ' 
Oxsce'xE, adj. Fr. [eſcene, It. ob/ceno, Sp. of obſcanus, Lat.] 1. Fil- 
thy. lewd, unchafte, bawdy, ſmutty, immodeſt, caufing lewd ideas. 
2. Diſguſting, offenſive. 3. Not auſpicious, ill-omen'd. Diſplea- 
fing to owls and %% ene animals. Pope. 
O8SCE'NELY, av. ba o&/.ene] in an impure and unchaſte manner, 
filthily, lewdly, ſmuttily. | . 
Orsce'xexess, or Os NirY [c/cent, or obſcenite, Fr, o/cenita, 
It. of o{/cernitas, Lat.] uacleanneſs of ſpeech, thought, or action, ri- 
baldry, bawdy, laſcivious ſpeech, unchaſtity, lewdneſs. Drin. 
 Onscura'TION. [eHH ratte, Lat.] 1. The act of making obſcure or 
dark. 2. A ſlate of bein darkened. 1 4 ; F 55 hoes 
Osscuv'RR, adj. [of/:ar, Fr. ofcuro, It. obſcure, Sp. gb/curus, Lat. 
1. Dark, e hindede ſight. 1 e dark. Y 
Not ealily intelligible, difficult, abſtruſe. 4. Not noted, not obſerva- 
ble. He fays that he is an o//care.perſon. Attertury, © 
To Onscu'rs, werb af. 1. To darken, to cloud, to make dark. 
2. Jo make leſs vifible. 3. To make leſs intelligible, _ 4. To make 


lefs glorious, beautiful or illuſtrious. And ſeeſt not fin-ob/cure; thy 


godlike frame? Duden. 5. To eclipſe or drown the merits. of another. 
Orscv'rELY, adv. [of ob/cure} or in an obſcure manner, 
OgscuriTY [cure or ebſcurits, Fr. obſeurita, It. ob/curidad, Sp. 
of eb/curitas, Lat.] 1. Difficulty of being underſtood, darkneſs of 
meaning. 2. Retired and private life, unnoticed tate, privacy. z. 
Darkneſs, want of light. | alen leger. 
Oss ca“ Trion [offecratio, of oſecro, Lat. ] an earneſt entreaty, ſup- 
plication. Manifeſt from the old form of ol ſecration. Stilling fleet, 
O'sstQU1Es, H. [obſeques, Fr. from ob/equium, Lat, objJequie, It. 
obſequias, Sp. i. e. ready ſervice for the dead ; becauſe theſe obſequies 
are the laſt devoirs that can be rendered to the deceaſed] 1. Funeral 
rites and folemnities. 2. It is found in the fingular perhaps more 
properly cb/equizm, Lat. With ſilent oZ/eguy ard funeral train. Milton. 

Ons dos, adj. [ g¹νõt It. of ob/equioſus, ebſequium, Lat.] very 
ready to obey or to afhit, diligent to pleaſe, complaiant, not reſiſting. 
Supported by an ob/equious party. Swift. 

Ons ions v, adv. [of obſequicus] 1. Obediently, with complai- 
ance. That any one ſhould Pe and ob/equiouſly quit his own opi- 
nion. Lecke, 2. In Shakſpeare it ſignifies with funeral rites, with re- 
verence for the dead, in an obſequious manner, dutifully, _ 

- _ Onst'quiovsxEss [of of /equious] readineſs to obey, oblige, &c. 
care fulneis to pleaſe, compliance, obedience. With all the arts of 
flattery and ob/equioufneſs. South. e 
OBsE'tvaBLE [ob/ervabile, It. of ch/erwabilis, obſerve, Lat.] wor- 
thy to be obſerved, remarkable, eminent, ſuch as deſerves notice. 
OnsE'RvaBLENEss [of ob/ervable] worthineſs to be obſcryed, Rate 


4 Onarh0 crivs, Ap impediment, obſtacle. 


OBT 


tice. 
Onsx'rvance, Fr. [ob/ervanta, It. of ohh; 
1. Reſpect, os NAY reverence, 2. Relics 15 


4. Rule of practice. b Careful obe 
tion in general. 7. Obedient regard. 


cuſtoms of a monaſtery. 

OBs8E'RvANT, adj. [ofſerwartt, It. of obſerwans, Lat 
fully attentive. 2. Attentive, diligent, watchful in pe. 
dient, reſpectful, having regard to dutiful reſpe, 
ful, truckling, ſubmiſſive. | 


the firſt ſyllable] atten 


OBs8Rva'TION, Fr. 8 It. oer vai, Sp. of of ra 
erm. 


tio, Lat.] 1. The act of obſerving, noting or remarking 
Notion gained by obſerving, an TS tad Verſion a 5 remark 
OBSERVA'TOR [obſervatenr, Fr. Mrwatore, It. of Iren | 
1. An obſerver of peoples manners, a remarker. Ia 2 "1 i] 
tor in a ſchool. e 
OBsE'rRVATORY, /ub/t. [obſerwatoire, Fr. oh, 

a © * making ee obſervations. Aha whos 
o OBsE'kve, werb act. [obſerver, Fr. ofervare, It. ip; 
and Port. of ob/erwo, Lat. : 0 keep e a ah as 
to obey. 2, To contemplate, conſider or ſtudy ; to mark mind 1 
take notice of, to heed; to eye, to watch, to regard attontivel of 
have a ſtrict eye over.“ 3. To find by attention, to note, lil, 
To regard, to keep religiouſly. ' 0 

To Onst'rvt, werb neut. 1. To be attentive. 47 2 7 make 
a remark or animadverſion. Pope, 

To OnsExve [in navigation] is to take the height of the ſyn g 
ſtars with an inſtrument, in order to know in what degree of 1atitade 
a ſhip is at all times. | 


OBsE'RVER of _—__ 1. One who looks vigilantly on pes 


and things, a cloſe remarker. Su. 2. One who looks on, te. 

holder. South. 3. One who keeps any law, practice or culon, 
OB3E'RVINGLY, adv. he obſerving} with atiention, carefully, 
OBsx's510N, Fr. ed 5% No, Lar.] the act of beticging or econ. 

paſſing about; alſo the firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to poſtdion 


OBs1'010xAL Crown [with heralds) a fort of garland matent graf, | 


which was by the Romans given to thoſe that had held out a lieye, or 


. cauſed the enemy to raiſe it, by repulſing them, or othervile 


O'ssoLETE, a4). [ob/oletus, Lat.] grown old or out of ule 

O'Bs0LETENEss [of «b/olete] antiquatedneſs, {tate of beg grown 
out of uſe. 

 O'psTacte, Fr. [ob/lacolo, It. of obtaculum, Lat.] a let, hindrance, 

bar, rub in the way, ſomething oppoſed. 

OBsTETRICA'T1ON [ob/tetricario, of ob/tetricor, Lat.) an adling the 
part or office of a midwife. 

OBsTE'TRIC, adj. [obfletrix, Lat.] befitting a midyile, doing the 
office of a widwife, Pope. | 

O'ssTiNacy, or O'ssTiNaTeness [obftinate, or offinctinn, Ff. 
obNlinatio, Lat. ob/tinazione, It.] ſtubbornneſs, inflexibleneis, french, 


or reſolvedneſs to maintain or adhere to an opinion, Ce bt or | 


wrong, contumacy, pertinacy. 3 
O'us TIN ATE [one Fr. obftinato, It. ob/inads, df. of o//ſirats;, 
Lat.] reſolute, felt-willed, wilful, ſtubborn, contuma101s. Ablo- 
lutely uſed, it has an ill ſenſe, but relatively it is neuual. 
N adv. [of obſlinate] reſolutely, willy, dub. 
or niy. . ns 
OssT1PA'TION 8 from ob/?:po, Lat.] the act of Ropping 
up chinks or any paſſage. ; fl 
-* OBsTRE'PEROUS, 25 oh Hreperus, Lat.] making ? loud my 6 
of noiſe and din, turbulent, as a noiſe made by a biawing won, 
Dryden. f 928 . 
OssrRETEROUsTH x, adv. [of ebreperons] in àn obſlrepe wu 
ner, nolfily, © SON e 
Orsrak'rraousxESss {of ob/reperons] turbulence, noiune, 


ling faculty or quality. „ 
Grsragerien [offiriftum, ſup. of ob/lringo, Lat.] obligation, den 
_— a 1 1 


To Ossrxb'er, verb. ad. Cob rudtum, ſup. of ofjirut, fle « aogunlt 
Aru, Lat. to build; to ſtop of 25 up. properly by „ 
any thing]! 1. To ftop or ſhut up, to hinder, 0 13 72 
Arbuthnot. 2. To oppoſe, to retard. - JersOf oppoſes 
N re [of ab/ru#) one that obſtrutts, o_ age, a hin- 
” Opgrnv'crion, Fr. [of abfirudio, Lat.] 1. 4 ff der gich 
France, difficolty in general. 2. Obſtacle, impedin dn human bo- 
* 3. [In medicine] a ſhutting up the _ | 

y, ſo as td prevenit the flowing of any fluid throud . J apt to flop 


 OpsTRxv'"cTIVE, adj. [obftrudtif, Fr. 83 ; Ho 


up or cauſe a ſtoppage, hindering, cauſing imped ; life. Han- 
and obfrufive this Leibe is he ſupeiſtructing all goo6 U 
| The ſecond of} 


ond 
Mona. 


». 


tive is that of the fi uciary. Hammond. obſtrucding or bin- 


Oss r very ENESSs [of obfirudt:w | impeding» 

dering quality. Ska | HF . 
2 + we . [0b ruens, Lat.] hindering» 850 lh 
Ons rRUENTIA, 4 Teich phyſicians] medicines 


ing quality, - of ſtu 
K B. ern erior [from obftupefarro, Lat.) 8 ny ' 
aſtoniſhing or abaſhing, interru tion of the menta P ] wupi 0 
* "OnsTUPEra'ctive, adj. [from cb/upefac's, © , 
ſtructing the intellectual powers. Abbot. Tt, obtent?, Sp. 45 
To Gs TAL N, verb ach. [obtenir, Fr. ottenett . . Jo impebtt 


a 5 OCure. * 
tines, Lat.] 1. To get, gain ot dd Kiadveb of notte , dernde 


to gain by the conceffion or exci A are 
Fo 9 * vers neut. 1. TO ſucceed in the pe z. Jo be 


purſuit of a thing, to prevail. 2. To continue in ue 
eſtabliſhed. Ogral'sattf 


On8:'rvaBLy, adv. [of obJervable] in a manner worthy gf 
| Ok no. 


bw Lat.) 


' ap » 19) 3. tt 10 | 
practice. If the divine laws wif by to our 5%. van, entire 


Rope, 
8 Obſervation, 150 


Ons Rvances, Fr. [plur. of % vn ; which ſee] the rul 1 
| es an 


Lt; Reſpeg. 


general, 3. Obe. 


4. Mean), Ati. 
OB$SE'RVANT, /u ſl. 154 his word has tlie accent in Shakeſpeare FR 


Roper, 2. 


preſente 
and bal, 
ſeet, a 
mated, 


OC C 


in] that may be obtained or procured. Ar- 


O8T4A 1NaBLE [of obta 

buthnot. : a 
f f obtain] one who obtains. | 

| hart "gun _ act. [obtemperer, Fr. obtempero, Lat.] 

oo To oppoſe, to hold out 

To offer as the reaſon of any thing to pretend. 


To OnrE'vp, verb af. [obtendo, Lat.] 1. 
in oppoſition. 2. | 
e [from ob and tenebræ, Lat, darkneſs] the act of 
making dark, the ſtate of being darkened, darkneſs. Bacon. 

OnT#/n510N- {from obterſum, ſup. of obtendb, Lat.] the act of ob- 

ding. Dryden. 
8 [ovteſtatio, 


ſt, ſupplication. 6 
recen cron [obtrefatio, from obtredo, Lat.] the act of back- 


biting or ſlander; ſlander, de traction. 5 
o OUR uE, werb act. [ol trudo, Lat.] to thruſt into any place 
or ſtate by impoſture or force, to offer with unreaſonable iu, por- 
ty. 
122 [of obtrude] one that obtrudes. | 
OprRu'sI0K | from obrruſum, ſup. of obtrudo, from ob and trudo, 
Lat, to thruſt] the act of thruſting or forcing in or upon. . 
Ourev'sive, aj. [of obtrude} inclined to force one's ſelf, or any 


thing elſe upon others. | 
To OpTuU'xD, verb act. [obtunde, Lat.] to blunt, to dull, to quell, 


to denden. Harwey. 
OurTurA'rion [obturatio, Lat.] the act of ſtopping or ſhutting up 
cloſe with ſomething ſmeared over it. 
OBTURBA'TOR | Ro [in anatomy] a muſcle which turns the 
| thigh outwards ; it ariſes from the external parts of the os iſobium and 
* _ and is inſertcd into the root of the great trochanter of the thigh- 


from obteſſor, Lat.) earneſt or preſſing 


Ohe. ; , 
 OBTUurRBa'TIon [from obturbatio, of obturbatum, 9 8 of obturbo, 


from ob and turbo, to ditturb] the act of troubling or diſturbing. 
CB Tusa N uLAR, aj. [of obtuſe and angle; with geometricians] 
having an obtule angle, having angles larger than right angles. 


OuTvu'ss [oftuſo, It. obtuſe, Sp. obtuſus, Lat.] 1. Blunt, having a 


dull point or edge, not pointed. 2. Heavy or dull witted, ſtupid, not 
quick. Milian. 3. Not ſhrill, obicure; as, an obtuſe ſound. 

OnTuss Aigle {in trigonometry] any angle which is greater than a 
right one, or that conliſts of more than go degrees. ; 

OBTuss angled Triangle [in trigonometry | ſuch a triangle as hath 
one obtuſe angle. 1 | | 

Osru'szLY, adv. [of obtyſe] 1. Without a point. 2. Dully, 
ſtupidly. bent | 

1 maes [of obtuſe] 1. Blunted, dulneſs of edge. 2. Stu- 
pidity, dulneſs of wit. RT : 

OBTu's1on [of obty/e] 1. The act of dulling. 2. The ſlate of be- 
ing dulled. y : 

OBVALLA'T10N [ obvallatio, from ob and wallum, Lat.] the act of 
encompaſling vith a trench. 1 
Onvx'xTION [obwentum, ſup. of obwemio, from ob and wenio, Lat. 
to come] ſomething. happening, not conſtantly and regularly, but 
uncertainly, incidental, advantage; as offerings, rents, or revenues, 
pro my of tpiritual, livingss. SH 

o Opve'rT, verb at. [obwerto, Lat.] to turn towards. Boyle, 

To O'pviaTs, verb ad. [obwier, Fr. owUTiare, It. obwius, Lat.] to 

prevent or hinder, to meet in the way, 


O'svious. 4d. {obius, of ob, againſt, and wia, a way, or viſas, 
Lat. the ſight] 1. Meeting any thing, oppoſed in front to any thing. 
Milton. 2. Open, expoſed. Is obwious to diſpute. Mz/ton. 3. Eat) 
to be perceived or diſcovered, plain, evident. Dryden. "IS 
O'sv10usLY, adv. [of obvious] evidently, plainly. 3 
|  OBviousxzss [of obwious] ſtate of being evident or apparent, 
eaſineſs to be perceived or diſcovere „ 
Io Opu'usrartE, verb ad. [from obumbratum, ſup. of obunbro, 
from ob and umbra, Lat. a ſhadow] to ſhade, to cloud. Howel. -:; © 
, oy MERATED, part. adj. [obumbratus, Lat.] overſhadowed, clou- 
ed. f ee gy 
OBUMBRA'TION [obbumbrazione, It. of obumbratio, Lat.] the act of 
overſnadow ing, clouding or darkening. | EEE ap 
Occa'so Ear the Romans] the goddeſs of time, who is re- 
preſented ſtark naked, with a long lock of hair upon her forehead, 
and bald behind; and alſo ſtanding on a wheel, with wings on her 
fect, and is ſaid to turn herſelf very ſwiftly round; by which is inti- 
mated, that we ſhould lay hold of the preſent opportunity. 85 


* 


Occa's1on, Fr. [occafione, It. ocaſion, Sp. of occaſio, Lat.] i. Occur- 


rence, incident, caſualty, 2. Opportunity, ſeaſon, convenience or 
fit time to do any thing. 3. Accidental cauſe. 4. Reaſon, not co- 
| gent but opportune. , 5. Incidental need, caſual exigenex. 
{ To Occa'sion, verb af. [occafioner, Fr. occaſiorar, Sp.] 1. To 
* caſually, 2 to produce. 3. Io inffuence. 
. MCCASIONAL, adj. [cecafionel, Fr.] 1. Pertaining to occaſion, caſual 
m1 2. Frolucng Dy accident. pov" or . 
mal. Broaon. 3. Producing by occaſion, or incidental exigen 
* brit intended but otcafional. 8 F au ; "OP 
cdl 8 _ {of se , upon occaſion, in- 
bern bd | [of occaſion] one that cauſes or produces by accident. 
Ocesc rio 
dlind. Sanderſon. 


| fear OHH Jubſt. [ Fr. occidente, It. of accidens, Lat.] the weſt, Shake- 


„ Occidg/xTAL, adj, [Fr. occidentale, It. of occidentalis, Lat 1 bas 
CCC 
CIDENTAL [with aftronomers] a planet is ſaid to b 2 
v ben it ſets in the evening after the * "is 8 — 8 be eccidenta, 
| _ von adj. Coccideus, Lat.] weſtern. — 
* ö IT Ly A * . . 89 e 
c part of the Hd. Car.] pertaining to, or placed in the 
CLPITA'LS, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſhort, b thy mot: 
Placed a R , y] a hort, but broad, fleſhy muſcle, 
Edele V, wich wits face vc pl he 


ſtrike againſt. Bentley. 


loccœcatum, ſup. of occœto, from ob and cus, Lat.] | 


O CH 


Occi Ir Frontalis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the ſkin of the 
occiput and os frontalis. 

Occr'e11 1s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a bone of the ſkull lying in 
the hinder part of the head, which is in ihapc ſomething like a lo- 
zenge, with its lower angle turned upwards, BEL a 

O'ccievur, /ub// Lat. the hinder part of the head. Hudibras. 

Occi's10 [ occ ſio, Lat. from occiſum, ſup. of occido, from ob and cadoz 
Lat. to la, ] the et of killing, | 

To OccLvu've, werb ad. [occludio, Lat.) to ſhut up. Brown. 

Occuvu'sr, adj. [occlujus, Lat.) cloted, ſhut up. 

CccLv'$10N [occlufiv, Lat.] the act of ſhutting againſt, or out. 

Occv'L'r [vcculte, Fr. occulto, It. oculto, Sp. of occultus, Lat.] hid- 


den, ſecret, unknown, undiſcoverable. 


Occuur [with geometricians] uſed of a line that is ſcarce perceiv- 
able, drawn with the point of the compals, &-. 

OccurT 1 4 * q with ancient philoſopers] a term commonly uſed 
as an aſylum for their ignorance ; who, when they cou d give no ac- 
count of a, phenomenon, were wont to attribute it to ſome occult qua- 
lity. See MySTERY. | 

OccuLTa Tio [occu/tatio, Lat.] the act of hiding or concealing. 

OccuLTart1on [with aſtronomers] is the time a ſtar or planet is 
hidden from our ſight in an eclipſe, by the interpoſition of the body 
of the moon or ſome other planet between it and us. 

Occv'LTNess [of occult] hiddenneſs, conceal dneſs. 8 

O'ccurancy [of occupans, Lat.] the act of taking poſſeſſion of mov- 
ables; ſo e are things natural, others things artificial. Harburten. 

O'ccuPanT, /ub/l. [occupans, Lat.] an occupier or poſleilor of any 
thing. Bacon. 

Occuyanr [in common law] when a man makes a leaſe to an- 
other for the term of the life of a third perſon ; the leſſee dying, he 
who firſt enters ſhall hold the land as occupant, during the lite of the 
third perſon. | 

To O'ccurarTE, verb ad. [occipatum, ſup, of occupo, Lat. to occu- 
py} to poſleſs, to hold, to take up. Bacon. 

Occuyra'T1on, Fr. [occupatione, It. occupacion, Sp. of occupatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of taking poſſeſſion Bacon. 2. Employment, buſineis. 
Woodward, 3. Calling, vocation, trade. | 

OccuyaTion [in the ſenſe of the law] is the putting a man out of 
his poſſeſſion in a time of war. 

Occuya'r1ive, adj. {occupativus, Lat.] uſed, 3 employed. 

O'ccurikx [of occupy] 1. A poſſeſior, one who takes into his poſ- 
ſeſſion. 2. One who follows any employment. 

O'ccueitrs of Walling, officers of the ſalt-works in Cheſhire, 
choſen annually to ſee right done between lord and tenant and all 
perſons concerned. | 7 5 

To O' cu v, verb af. {occupar, Sp. occupare, It. occuper, Fr. oc- 
cupo, Lat.] 1. To fill or take up a ſpace; to keep, to poſſeſs. Bentley. 
2. To buly, to employ. Occupied in propheſies. Feclefrafticus. 3. To 
follow as buſineſs. To occupy thy merchandiſe. Exzekie/. 4. To uſe, 
to expend. The gold occapied for the work was twenty and nine ta- 
lents. Exodus. | | | 

To O'ccur v, verb neut. to follow buſineſs, to deal, to trade. 

O'ccueying, part. of occupy [occubans, Lat.] filling or taking up 
a pace. being in poſſeſſion of, employing. | 
To Occv's, verb neut. tat Sp. occurrere, It. occurro, from ob 
and curro, Lat. to run] 1. To meet, to come in the way, to claſh, to 
2. To be offered or preſented to the memory 
or attention, 3. To appear here and there. 4. To obviate, to make 
oppoſition to. A Latiniſm, occurrere periculo. Bentley. 

CCU'RRENCE, Fr. [occorrenze, It. of occurrentia, Lat. this was per- 
haps originally occurrent] 1. Incident, caſual adventure or event, con- 
juncture of affairs. 2. Occaſional preſentation. Matis. 

Occuv' KEN r, or OCCURRING, part. of occur [ occurens, Lat.] 
meeting, coming in the way, offering or preſenting itſelf. See To 
Occur. | | | 
OcculaR RN, ſub/?. [occurent, Fr. occurrens, Lat.] incident, any 


thing that ha ppens. Hooker. 


Occu'rs10N 
Glanville, 
— O'cean{Poctan, Fr, Pocean, It. oceans, Sp. oceanus, Lat. of wxewy©-, 
Gr.] 1. That vaſt collection of waters, or the main or great ſea which 
2 the whole globe of the earth. 2. Any immenſe expanſe. 
n | : | 
Atlantic Octan [with ers] lies between Europe and Afri- 
ca on the weſt, Wl ln — po i : 2 
|  Hyperborean Ockax [in geography] encompaſſes the land which is 
ſituated towards the north' pole. | 
_ Pacific Oct an [in geography] lies between the weſt fide of Ame- 
rica and Aſia, | 
South Ocean. [in geography] encloſes Magellanica, and the con- 


[occurſum, ſup. of occurro, Lat] claſh, mutual blow. 


 tinent towards the ſouth pole. 


Ocean, adj. {this is not uſual, tho' conformable to the original im- 
— of the word] pertaining to the main or great ſea. Ocean wave. 
_—_— 3 7 
 Ocea'nic, adj. [of ocean] pertaining to the ocean. 
: Octa'xvs,. agj, pertaining to the ocean. 
., Ocza'nus, ſub. the god of the ſea 
_ Oce'LLaTEp, ag. [ocellatus, Lat.] reſembling the eye. Derhar. 
_OcxE'ma ſ[oxnpa, Gr. a vehicle] a liquor or vehicle wherewith 
medicines are mingled and conveyed. 
.. Ocato'cracy | PR e of oxA®-, the multitude, and xgar®-, 
Gr, power] a government, wherein the multitude or common people 


bear the ſway. 


Oenrocx A TIA [of e., a multitude, and x., Gr. power 
a form of government, wherein the populace has tne ſole power an 
adminiſtration. | 

O'care (ochre, ocre, Fr. wxga, Gr.] the earth diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ochre, are thoſe which have rough or naturally auſty ſurfaces, 
but Nightly coherent in their texture, Ms, which are compoſed of fine 


and ſoft argillaceous particles and are readily diffuſible in water. 
They are of various colours; as red, yellow, blue, green, black. 
The yellow forts are called ochre: of iron, and the blue, ochres of cop- 


mo. 


Bill. 
HREOUS, adj. [of ochre] conſiſting of ochre. Woodward. 
1 $4 £9322 MM  O'carer, 


DDD 
O'curgy, adj. [of ochre] partaking of ochre. Woodward. 


O'cuimy, or O'ckamy [formed by. corruption from alchimy] a 


mixed baſe metal. | 
OcurnoDprs [with ur! ulcers, whoſe ſides are brawny, or 


of the nature of warts. CasTELL RenovaT. more juftly repreſents 
it to be a Greek adjective, and which anſwers, and as ſuch applied to 
ulcers which are hard and over-tumid. He adds, that the word 
[ox89-] from whence it is derived, ſignifies © a callous tumor.“ 

OcTat'DRON [oxr&:)pO-, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, con- 
ſiſting of eight faces, or eight regular triangles. | 3 

O'cTacon [exrwywwor, Of ore and yuna, Gr.] a figure conſiſting 
of eight angles and ſides: and this, when all the fides and angles are 
e bs, is called a regular octagon, which may be inſcribed in a circle: 
ſuch is that fair and jumptuous pile, now lately raiſed for divine wor- 
ſhip by the preſiyterian congregation in the city of Noracich, at their 
own expence; and which was cpened, if I'm informed aright, on the 
12th day of the preſent month [May] A. C. 1756. | 

OcTa'conar, ag. {of ccagon] having eight angles and ſides, 

OcTtaEz'TERIDES [oxTerrng, Gr. in chronology] the ſpace or du- 
ration of eight years. 127 ; 

OcTta'xnGULAR, adj. [ottangulare, It. of octangulus, of 00, eight, 
and angulzs, Lat. corner] having eight angles. a : 

O'cranr, adj. or O'cTiLE [with aſtronomers] is when a planet is 
in ſuch an aſpect or poſition, with reſpect to another, that their places 
are only diſtant an 8th part of a circle, or 45 degrees. : 

Ocra'eLa, Lat. [of oxrannan®., Gr. cight-told] a kind of poly- 

glot bibel, conſiſting of eight columns. | . 
Ocra'sTYIE [rag ., Gr.] a building with eight pillars in the 
front See OCTOSTYLE. | 

O'craTevcn [or, Gr.] the eight firſt books of the Old 
Teſtament, from Geneſis to the end of Judges. 

Ocrta've, Fr. [ottawo, It. oftava, Sp. of ofawus, Lat.] 1. The, 
eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtivals. 2. [In muſick] an eighth 
or an interval of eight ſounds, 3. Eight days together after a feſtival. 
Ainſworth, © : | | ; 

Ocra'vo [i. e. in eight] a book is ſaid to be in ov, when a 
ſheet 1s folded into eight leaves. 

 OcyE'NNIAL, adj. [ottenio, It. odlennalis, Lat. of odo, eight, and 
arnalis, Lat. of a year] containing the ſpace of eight years, laſting 
eight years; alſo happening or done every 1 * year. | 

OcTo'str [col re, Fr. ottobre, It. otubre, Sp. oububro, Port. october, 
of oo, Lat. eight] is with us the tenth month in the year; but was 
ſo called from being the eighth among the Romans, beginning the year 
with March, | 8 

Oc rok DRICAL, a. having eight ſides. 

Oc roc NAR x, adj. [octogenarius. Lat.] of eight years of age. 
Oc rox ART, adj, [oflonarius, Lat.] pertaining to the number 
eight. 8 N 
r 44j. (oo, eight, and ocalus, Lat. eye] having 
eight eyes. Derham. 0 N | 

Ocror “T ALOus, adj. {of co, Lat. and Nr, Gr. a flower leaf} 
having eight flower leaves. | | 


OcTo'sTYLE ſoxToova®-, of ou, eight, and ., Gr. pillar) in the 


ancient architecture the face of a building, or ordonnance, containing 
eight columns. : 10 

O'cuLaR, ad. [oculaire, Fr. oculare, Ii. ocular, Sp. ocularis, from 
oculus, Lat. the eye] pertaining to the eyes or fight, depending on 
the eye, known by the eye. An ocular example, Brown. 

OcuLar Demenſiraticn, is that evidence which we have of any 
thing, by ſeeing it done or performed with our own eyes. : 

C'CULATE, ac. [ceulatus, of oculus, Lat. the eye] having eyes, 
| knowing by the eye. W % 8 

O'cursT [oculifte, Fr. oculiſta, It. and Sp.] one ſkilled,' or who 
profeſſes to cure diſeaſes of the eyes. | | 
C' curus, the eye, the outward organ of ſight. See Eve. 

Oturvs Beli, Lat. a precious ſtone that is half tranſparent, the 
ground white and black in the midſt, having an iris or cirele, ſo that 
it repreſents an eye very exactly. The oculus beli of the modern * 
ellers, and probably of Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the 
agat kind, having a gray horny ground with circular delineations, and 
a fpot in the middle of them, ſomething reſembling the fight of the 
eye; whence the ſtone had its name. M oodiuarl. 


Ocvrus Cati [i. e. cat's eye] a ſort of prom ſtone of two co- 


lours, milk white and dark brown, ſeparated as it were in the middle. 
Ocur us Chri/ti, Lat. [i. e. the eye of Chriſt} the herb othetwiſe 
called wild clary. r 


Ocui vs Mundi [i. e. the eye of the world] a precious ſtone which 


being put into cold water, changes its white colour to yellow, and be- 
comes almoſt tranſparent, but when taken out again returns to its 


former ſtate. | 


Ocyma'sTRUM, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb water betony. 119! 


Ocyyr'TE | wxureTng of wxv;, ſwift, and wre, Gr. 1. e. 1 fly 


ſwiftly] the name of one of the harpies. 


O' DA Baſſa, an officer of the grand ſignior, who is one of the 


heads of the Agiamoglans. | 
Opp, adj. [udds, Swed. 
equal parts. Brown. 2. More than a round number, indefinitely ex- 
ceeding any number ſpecified. Davies. 3. Particular, uncouth, ex- 
traordinary, not like others, not to be numbered among any claſs; 
in a ſenſe of diſlike or contempt. So odd a phenomenon Newton, 4. 
Not noted, not taken into the common account, unheeded. There are 
yet miſſing ſome few odd lads. Sbaleſpeare. 5. Unaceountable, fan- 
taſtical, ſtrange. Patients have ſometimes coveted odd things. 4. 
buthnot, 6. Particular, uncommon, The e man to perform all 
three perfectly. Aſebam. G Unlucky. On ſome add time of his in- 
firmity, Shakeſpeare. 8. Unlikely, in appearance improper.' A ver 
odd book for a man to make himſelf maſter of. Hadſ nm. 
. O'opLy, adv. [of odd; this word, and odaneſe, ſhould, I think; be 
written with one d, but the writers almoſt all combine againſt it. J 
en.] 1. Not evenly, 2. In an odd, fingular, or ſtrange manner, 
ſtrangely, uncouthly. Locke. S2 10 
O'vpwess [of odd] ſingularity, ſtrangenſees. 
Opvness, unevenneſs in number; alſo ſingularity or unuſualneſe 
in manner or form, ſtrangeneſs, uncouthneſs. Dryden. 
Opps, fast. [of odd] 1, Unequality, excels of either, compared 


1 
bs 


; , 313 » \ . f 
1. Uneven in number, not diviſible into 


in the ſtructure of this p 


o E 8 


2. More than an even wager. There appeared Wide. Ne, 

odds againſt them. Swift, 3. Advennge . four to on 

debate, _—_ That ſets us all at os. Shakeſpeare, '4. Garrel, 
Oops, difference, diſparity, advantage. 


O's, Fr. [ode, It. and Lat. win, Gr.] a poem wills 

to muſic, a lyric poem z the ode is ie — ſar to be fur 

The leſs is characteriſed by ſweetneſs and eaſe, the 5 or leſs lub 

mity, rapture, and quickneſs of tranſition. The oh 5 7 al. 

norous and buſy piece of poetry than paſtoral; the tone 4 zubre fy. 
the ſentiments bordering on enthuſiaſm, the numbers var i high 

caſion requires; and harmony and diguity are eſſential 18 1 

which relates to the ode. The ode is not always confined n wy 

great and ſublime, it deſcends ſometimes to gallanty ; : Mat 

"Theſe are commonly called anacreontics, and in Engliſh 2 flat, 

confined to ſeven ſyllables, or eight at moſt ; but the ſey a n 

ſure is the ſoftelt, en ety, 
8 3 of ode] er ſort of ode. 

'D10us [odieux, Fr. odieſo, It. Sp. and Port. oho | 
ful, heinous, deſtable, abominable. 2. Expoſed - — 8 
— invidious. W. * odious truth. Milton. Lullig 

'DIOUSLY, adu. [of odious] 1. Hatefully, abomi ; 

2. Invidiouſly, io as to cauſe hate. Even where you val 

lay it. Dryden. | 0g 
O'prousness [of dient] 1. Hatefulneſs, abomin: 

2. The ſtate of beide N Sidney. f Ag 
O'vvrun, Lat, invidiouſneſs, quality of provoking, hates 
OponTa'cra, Lat. [odorrayfa, of 0985, a tooth, and as G 

draw] an inſtrument for drawing teeth. e 
Opoxrolbks, Lat. [odorroedns, Gr.] 

middle of the ſecond 

its ETYMOLOGY. 1 
Opoxror r Ros, Lat. [of odeg, a tooth, and 90, Gr, 2 fore), 

ſtony. concretion that grows upon teeth. f 
88 Lat. an odour, a ſcent. 

DORATE, adj. [odoratus, Lat.] ſcented, having a ſtrone ſcore ge. 

ther ſtinking or A 0 3 ; e 
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an apophyſis, a bone in the 
vertebra, ſhaped like a tooth. Its Aren 


ving ſcent, uſually yielding odours and perfumes, booked, 
fumed. 

_ O'vorovs, adj. [odorus, Lat.] having a 
fumed. (heyne. 

O boux [odeur, Fr. odore, It. of odor, Lat.] 1. Scent, whether 
good or bad. He kept himſelf alive with the odour, Barn, 2. Fra 
grance, perfume, agreeable efluvia, which are emitted by many bo. 
dies, which are called odorous, and which incite in us the ſenſe of 
ſmelling. Aadiſon. 

Opouss, plur. [of odour; 
perfumes, | 
| O'prsse, or O'pyssey [oJvootin, Gr.] an epic poem of Homer', 
wherein he relates the adventures that befel Ulyiies, in his return from 
the ſiege of Troy. | 
Oe. This combination of vowels does not properly belong to cut 
language, nor is ever found but in words derived from the Grezk, and 
not yet wholly conformed to our manner of writing: hs in ſuch 
words the ſound of e. Fohn/on. | 

* Oxcono'mica, Lat. [oxoomn, Gr.] a part of mori fin, 
which treats concerning the management of the paſſions 

Otcono'mic, or OHC mM, adj. [occonmigue, Fr. mm), 
It. oeconomicus, Lat. of o f-, Gr.] pertaining to oeconomy, 
the management of a family. | f 
' Oxco'nomics, /ub/. the ſame as orconomica ; allo management © 
houſhold affairs 


tweet ſcented, per 


ſweet ſcent or ſnell per. 


ederos, Lat.] ſcents or fel}, any fyeet 


air i; 


Gr.] a manager, a ſteward or diſpenſer ol 


M u ty Fr. oconomia, It. oK lf 
Houſe, and , Gr. to diſtribute] the management of a family ; 1 
frugality, good huſbandry, good order, diſpoſition, method, cont! 
vance, conſtitution, harmony. ud to the 
' Oxcoxouy [with architects] that method that has 773 En ne 
expences and the quality of the materials, and ſhews how to te 1 0 ; 
meaſures, in order to give the building a convenient form and big 


Animal Oxconouy, the firſt branch of the theo!) 144 


rr actor. 
r Sets 


legal one, and comprehends all that relates to the cov 
that God has made with men through Jeſus Chriſt. ſenſation 0 
Legal Ot coxou v, or Fewiſh Op cox oux, the legal people of 
manner, in which God was pleaſed to guide and gol ty the palti 
the ſews undder Moſes's adminiſtration z including not on 
cal and ceremonial lays, but alſo the moral law. . fee 
\OECUMENICAL, adj, [orcnmentque, Fr. cccumenico, It. hole wor, 
of axxypery, Gr. the habitable earth] pertaining bo the | 
univerſal. See Councils, Cazp, Cc. or or felling; 
Orb Leid,, from odaw, Gr. to ſwell] any tn g chat of 
but more eſpecially. a white, / /ace#7 without ee ſuch a5 BP" 
yields to the touch, proceeding from phlegmatic matte, 
pen to hydropic conſtitutions. ; e of an 024m 
Ozpe'mAaTous, pertaining to, or having the nature hoes 
"O#'1L14aD, H. Coeil, Br. glance, wink, token 
Oena NTHE [ owargn, Er. n drop- Wort. | F 
Oe, con d from ovkR. VER. ger gulæ; 
Oxsor ha“ mus, Lat. [ougpayoet® Gr.] the Þ e 5 ext 
continuation of the muſele called pterigopharing” middle line 9 
ſide the ſcutiform cartilage, and like it paſſes to ? 301 
back part of the fauces. don one ſimilito 
Og802n4a"ovs-[aropuy®;, from o, — ene ad 
art to the contexture _ 
to ent] the gullet, or a Jong, round and large .. the fomst f 0 
pe, whereby our ſood and drink is contre) n the aſpen anc 
ſcends from the mouth to the ſtomach, _— to the 5 
windpipe, and the vertebræ of the neck and back, 


ud ENCE 


un, fault, in 


. =” 
Opor1'FEROVS, adj. [odorifera, It. and Sp. of odwrifira, Lit] g. Above 


ve emp] 
onſtitute 
0. Kc. 


timer, 
ih anc 


* , offend) f 


| " of dias 


my touch u 
ward. 
0 a 1 7 9. 0 


'Oxco'nomtsT [oxorp®r, _ 
houſhold affairs. at ten, 
Oxco'x ox 5 Of ers on uje, 


| ' 
2 we ed 
ard 
TY vor e, ſhe | 
4 une to the 
a 
3 ge of the r 


that which explains the parts of a human body, their {tru | k TAL, ab 

the nature and cauſes of life and health, and the effect or phz00m* thc ih” 
11 1 from them. N : jon oppoſed © the mat which 
' | Chriftian Ot cotoux, the evangelical diſpenſation 3 of grace Millan. 


OF F 


OFF 


back, where it turns a little to the right, and gives way to the Orrz'xsivexEss [of offenſive] 1. Miſchief, injuriouſneſs, dif 
the back, 


deſcending artery; 


t orifice of the ſtomach. Quincy. : 
_—_— rin architecture] the ovals or ornaments of pillars. 


He is t 


tives. 


Noting power, ability, choice or ſpontaneity; 


yerdan. 12. Noting + adherence, pertaining or 
wealthy Hebrew «f = 


many are there of an hundred? Locke, 22. Noting kind or ſpecies, 


kite. Boyle; that is, in late times. . 
Above all, that ſignification of the word [or] ſhould not be over- 
Is employed under it. Thus it is applied to Chri/, conſidered as 
cc. &c.“ Epbeſ. c. iv. v. 16. and 15, compared. And thus alſo it is 


n Chri/ bimſelf. 1 Cor. e. viii. v. 6. As to the judgment of St. 
Fist Causz, compared. 

Or [in the Engliſh] 1s generally the ſign of the genitive caſe. 
Orr, prep. [at, Du. Dan. and Su. af. Ger. and Lat.] implying 
leance, removal, riddance, delay, inconſtancy, &c., but its ſenſe is 
l generally explained from. © | 

Oer, adv, [at, Du ] 1. Of this adverb, the chief uſe is to conjoin 
eich verbs; as, to come off, to fly of, to take ; ſee the verbs. 
lis generally oppoſed to on; as, to lay or, to take F. In this 
Ne it ſignifies diſunion, ſeparation, breach of continuity. Half the 
r clipt %. Locle. 3. It denotes diſtance. Weſt of this foreſt, 
ee of a mile. Shakeſpeare. 4. [In painting or ſtatuary] it ſig- 
relief or projection. This piece comes off well and excellent. 
are. 5. It ſignifies evanefcence, abſence or departure. Com- 
ons intermit and go of and on. L'*Eftrange. 6. It ſignifies any 


couch upon puritaniſm either 9 or on. Sanderſon. 8. From, 


of ward. That neither ſhe could look on, nor would look off. 
wy 9. band; not ſtudied. Several ſtarts of fancy band. 
rol Wrovoe. i 4 
ten. an expreſſion of abhorrence or command to depart ; 
an only uſed in theatres, when the audience are diſguſted with ſome 
alſo rr actor. OZ, or I fly for ever from thy ſight. Smith. © 
ati S [with gardeners] young ſhoots which grow from roots 
| ee round and tuberous, or bulbous. 1 oo oy 
the | I JFard [a ſea term] uſed of a ſhip, when being a ground by 
night ore, ſhe inclines to the fide towards the water, which is ſaid 
big- bi ine to the off-avard. | 
e [in chymiſtry] the white coagulum, ariſing from a 
fie, ot of the rectified ſpirit of wine, - with ſpirit of urine. 
d uſe; FL, . ¶ prob. g. d. of-falls, ſays Skinner, that which falls 
none oc table; perhaps from a, Lat. Johnſon] 1. Fragments of 
bat which is not eaten at the table. 2. Carrion, coarſe fleſh, 
to. the Milian. z. Refuſe, that which is thrown away as of no 
grace Mortimer. 4. Any thing of no eſteem. What traſh is Rome ? 


"x e what effal ? Shakeſpeare. © f 
er, Lene, Fr. geſa, It. "oftnſa, Sp. offenſa, of offende, 
& to offend) x. Tranſgreſſion. 2. Crime, act We treſ- 
fault, injury, jd hes 3. Affront or abuſe; ſandal. 4. Diſ- 
WE 2''<n, cauſe of diſguſt. 5. Anger, difpleaſure conceived, 
_ act of the affailant.- . 
pere. 
duerxkss, adj. [of 
ebe xo, verb act. | off enſer Fr. oftndey, Sp. of effendere, It. 
.] 1. To Pers to affront, to make ery 10 afſail, 
* To tranſgreſs, to violate. 4. To injure, to annoy, 
a, verb neat, 1. To be eriminal, to tranſgreſs the Jaw, 
2. To cauſe anger. g. To commit 'a tranſgreſſion or 
rn [of on 1. d 2 Ee 
dd geb. 1. One who offends, a criminal, a tranſ- 
kin (8 offender} a woman that offends. © Shakeſpeare. | 
Ditch btn Pig Feber It. Ales, Sp. offenſur 


urtful. 
live þ 3 


ence] unoffending, innocent. Shakeftrare.” 


lane ncafineſs or dilpleafure. Boyle. z. 
diſpleaſingly, abufively, injuri y, Oe. 


-onoun. Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs f themſelves. Bacon. 


W to the failures of others. Dryden. 22. Noting proportion. How 


W To cultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of the cabinet. 
W Bacon. 23, It is put before an indefinite expreſſion of time; as of 


booked, as it implies a primary cauſe, in contradiſtinction to others that 
conſtituted the nz ap of his church, © From [or or] whom the whole- 
Wapplicd to the aps0LUTELY SUPREME FATHER, as contradiſtinguiſhed: 


WA #axAsus, and all antiquity on this head, ſee MepraTe Agency, 


of difappoint went, defeat, interruption, adverſe diverſion ; as, 
affair is of, the match is of: 7. In favour. The queſtions no 


apparitor of a j 


To perform an o 


e, {of ofence and ful] injurious, giving Ufplen- 


h run by one another, till at the ninth the pleaſingneſs. 2. Cauſe of diſguſt or diſpleaſure. Greav. 
ſophagus turns _ * Ub bl, pierces the midriff, and is conti- OFFER [Me, Fr. offerta, It.] 1. Proffer, propoſal of advantage 
oeſop | 


to another. 2. Firſt advance. 3. Propoſal made in general. 4. Price 
bid, act of bidding a price. 5. Attempt, endeavour. 6. Something 


" af, Dan. and Su.] 1. Relating to. 2. Among. given by way of acknowledgment, Let the tribute offer of my tears 
Or, et (OF, = — i ation uh 3. It 8 put before the procure your ſtay. Sraney. = 7 

] Ne another in conſtruction. A greater plenty of To O FFER [offrir, Fr. offrecer, Sp. and Port. offerire, It. era, 
. It is put after comparative and ſuperlative adjec- Lat. offpan, Sax. oftye, Dan. offeren, Du.] 1. To preſent, to prof- 
money. Locke. 4 Ae. of all. Abbot. 5. From. A blow whoſe fer, or tender to any one, to exhibit any thing, fo as that it may be 
) The mo fn Sidniy 6. Out of. All that's left of him. taken or received. 2. To facrifice, to preſent as an act of worſhip. 
__ prev oy — r Sue? very frequent, but is now, 3- To bid as a price or reward. 4. To undertake, or take upon, to 


attempt, to commence. 5. To propoſe, to advance, to lay down. 

To Orr, verb neat. 1. To be at hand, to be preſent, to preſent 
itſelf. 2. To make an attempt. 

O'rFERER [of offer] 1. One who makes an offer. 2, One who 
ſacrifices or dedicates in worſhip. South. . 

O'erzRING, ſubſt. [offring, Dan. oppping, Sax. offeringe, Du. op- 

ker, and opferung, Ger. rande, Fr. eferta, Sp.] ſacrifice or oblation, 
any thing immolated or offered in worſhip. 

O'FFERTORY [offertoire, Fr. oferta, Sp. offertorinm, Lat.] 1. The 
thing offered, the a& of offering. 2. The place where the offerings 
were kept. 3. [Among the Romaniſts] a part of the pf ib ma/5, an 

anthem ſung or play d on the organ, at the time the people are making 
an offering. | 


3 ſme particular quality. Never had any fuch a friend as I have «f O'rFERTURE, /ub/. [of offer] offer, propoſal of kindneſs ; obſolete, 


O'rpice, Fr. [ Hicio, It. oficio, Sp. of officium, Lat.] 1. A public 
employment or charge, that which is beiitting, or that is to be ex- 
pected from one. 2. Agency, particular uſe. The ſeveral inter- 
vals of the teeth of the comb do the ce of ſo many priſms. Nexwtor. 
3. Buſineſs, particular employment. 4. Act of good or ill volunta- 
nly tendered, a good or ill turn. 5. Act of worſhip or devotion. 

O'rrice [with eceleſiaſtics] formulary of devotions, the divine ſer- 
vice, the creed, more eſpecially, among the Romaniſts, part of the 
maſs book. | 

Orrie [offcina, Lat.] a place or apartment appointed for officers 
to attend in, for the diſcharge of their reſpective employments or of- 
tice, a place where ſeveral ſorts of public buſineſs is done. ; | 

To Qeice, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to perform, to diſcharge, 
to do. Shakeſpeare. 

O'rFicer [officinator, Lat. officier, Fr. officiale, It. oficial, Sp.) 1. 
One who officiates in any office, a man employed by the public. 2. 
A commmander in the army. 3. One who has the power of appre- 
hending criminals and other delinquents. 

Flag O'eFicess, are admirals, vice admirals and rear-admirals. 

General OrFicers [in an army] are ſuch as command a body of 
troops of ſeveral regiments, as the captain-general, lieutenant genera], 
major-general, brigadier-general, quarter-maſter-general, and adju- 

tant-general, 

Field OrFicers, are thoſe who have the command over a whole 
regiment, as the colonel, lieutenant colonel and major, 

. Subaltern Orr1cers, lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſerjeants, cor- 
rals. | | 
| Staff OrFicers [in the army] thoſe that have not the king's com- 
miſſion; but are appointed by the colonels and captains; as quarter- 
maſter, ſerjeants, corporals, &c. | 
Staff Oericers (at court] are ſuch as bear a white ſtaff in the 
king's preſence, and at other times, going abroad, have a white ſtaff 
borne before, them, by a footman barcheaded, as lord ſteward, lord 
chamberlain, lord treaſurer. 


 O'FFICERED, a/. [of officer] commanded, ſupplied with comman- 
ders. Addiſon, 


1,» O'reicess {with architects] all thoſe lodges and apartments ſerving 


for the neceſlary ſervices and occaſions of a palace or great houſe. | 
i, Orer'clal, adj. [officiel, Fr.] 1. Conducive, appropriate with re- 


gard to uſe. Braun. 2. Pertaining to any public charge or employ- | 
ment. Shakeſpeare. | 


Ori ciAx, — 1 Fr. {offfciale, It. offcialis, Lat.] the miniſter or 
e of the civil law. 
Orriciær [in the canon law] the perſon to whom the cognizance 
of cauſes is committed by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. Ayliffe. 
OFFICIA'LTY { officalte, Fr.] the court or juriſdiction, whereof the 


official is head 3 alſo the charge or poſt of an official. Ayliffe. 


Jo Orgrciare, werb act. [officier, Fr. officiare, It.] to give in con- 
quence of office, Milton. * | | 

o OvriciaTe, verb neut. 1. To do the duty pertaining to ones 
office, to diſcharge an office, commonly in worſhip. Sander /or. 2. 
Pee for another. 


Orr cix 2 Ly a {of officina, Lat. a ſhop] pertaining to a ſhop, or 


. uſed in a ſhop. Thus ggicinal plants and drugs are thoſe uſed in the 


ſtrops. | | | 
. QFF1CINal: [in pharmacy] a term uſed of ſuch medicines as the 


college of phyſicians requires to be conſtantly kept in apotbecaries hops, 


ready to be made up inex/emporaneous preſcriptions. 
Oprr'c1ovs {efficieux, Pr. uffirioſo, Tt. of officie/us, Lat.] 1, Kind, 
ready to do good offices, ferviceable, friendly, courteous, ovliging. 
. 


Milton. 2. Over buſy in other perſons affairs, importunely forwar 
0: pragroatical baſely fawning or eringing. | 


P1'CIOUSLY, adv. {of officiows] 1. With importunate forward 
neſs. 2. Courteouſly, obligingly, with unaſked kindneſs, Let thy 
goats officiouſly be nurſt. Dryden. 


.  . Orx1'ctousness [of officiour] 1. Readineſs to do good offices, obli- 


gingneſs of temper, forwardneſs of civility, reſpect or endeavour ; 
commonly in an ill ſenſe. South. 2. Service, uſefulneſs. Service 
and miniſterial officiouſne/5,-as in the ox. Brown, 


Wrong. O'yr ino, /ub/t. ¶ from ; a ſea term] an open ſea, at a good di- 
ſtanee from the ſhore, where there is deep water, and no need of a pi- 
lot to conduct the-ſhip into the port or harbour; alſo the middle part 


any great ſtream. | | ; 
The Ship flands for the Orrinc [a ſea phraſe] is faid of a ſhip ſeen 
from ſhore, {ailing out to ſeaward, | | 
Orp-scowrinG, ſub. [of off and ſcour; of op, Sax. and Icheuren, 
Ger. ] part rubbed away in cleaning any thing, recrement, the refuſe, 
or —＋ for nothing parts of any thing. eh 
rr - 


1. 
3 
* K 


O M A 


0 D 8 
3. Not new, ſtale, worn. Grapes that make better wine When i 
, N lt it 


O're-5tr, ſal/t. [in horticulture] a ſprout or young ſhoot, which 
old. Bacon, 4. Ancient, not modern. The character gf at 
e old Li 


_ and a roots, that are round, tuberous, IDES. 

Fe-sETs [in ſurveying] perpendiculars let fall and meaſured from gurians. Addiſon. 5. Of any ſpecified durati | - 

the 3 years old. Bacon. 6. Subſifting before 3 Nor thre 
1 


ines. | 
1. Propaga- convenient as the o/d. Swift. 7. Long practiſed 
Fob iſed. ter that v % 


Orrs rain [of of and ſpring; of. ppninge, Sax. ] 
taon, 132 Hooker. 2. That which proceeds from any perſon, in adulteries. Ezekiel, 8. A word to ſignify, in b 
as chi dren, deſcendants. 3. Production of any ſort. Time on their more than enough. Here will be o/d Utis x il urleſque languzge \ 
offspring hath no power. Denham. . ee tagem. Sidney, 9. Of old ; long ago * de be an excellent ſta. 1 
To Orru'scarz, verb ad. [gfuſsuer, Fr. of offeo, Lat.] to dar- pecular to the times of old. Hooker nelent times. Occaſion { 
ken, to hinder the ſight of, to dim, to cloud. Orp yvung . oLD long ' 
O're-ward [a ſea term} ſignifies contrary to the ſhore. Good advice to young men, how to ſpend the! 
OrFusca'TioN [of of e, the act of diming or darkening. — & garded, g EIT Youth : but Hite r. en 
Orr, or O' rrEN, adv. [opx, Sax, ofte, Dan. and Du. ofta, Su. Orp friends and orp wine are beg 
oft, Ger. comparative oftner, ſuperlative y_—) frequently, not _ OLD-Fa'sxIONED, 42. [of old and fofbion] f ws . a 
_— not ſeldom. In priſons more frequent, in death of?. 2 Corin- ſolete cuſtom. Dryden. ormed accordiog ib | 
thians. 5 | O'Lpen, adj. [of old; perh 2 
O'eTEx-TiMEs, adv. [of often and times; of opr and xima, Sax. This word is 9.[ 8 8 Plural. 7 cb: fon) ancient, ; 
From the 3 of this word it is reaſonable to believe, that of? O'LpnEss [of o; ealbnyrre, Sax J advanced 6 0 
was once an adjective, of which often was the plural: Which ſeems re- antiqueneſs, not newneſs, ſtaleneſs ſtate of bei 175 0 een 0ld age _ 
tained in the phraſe, thine 2 infirmities. Johnſon] frequently, often. our oldne/5 cannot reliſh them. Shakeſpeare ing 01d or worn, il "Y 
 Oftentines ſo remote from the ſhore. Woodward, See OFTEN. | O'LDER, compar, of old [of ealden Sax.] m f 
OFT-T IMES, cdv, [of oft and times] frequently, often. Oft-times O'Lp134 [ealdire, Sax. ] ſomething old. . _ 
war aye omg eb ee | F 8 103 1 8 r ona [oleagineux, Fr. uliginrſo, It. oleaginus, chum, Lat 5 
a'sTICH [of o'yJoas, eight, and rix®-, Gr. a verſe] an epi- Ol oily, pertaini „ 3 „Lat. 
8705 or conſiſting of eight verſes. 185 a ; 5 e e e N Thi 
GE'z, or Ocr've [opive, Fr. with architects] a wreath, circle or OLEa'cixov: ; ili ; 
round band; a rar. wy moulding, that ws of a round and a ginouſne/s of 2 i wr en Juaity, The als ys 
bollow. Ir is almoſt in the form of an 8, and is the ſame with what OLEA'NDER, Lat, [oleandre Fr. with botaniſt th OY 
rnd roo ana. 1 reverſa is an ogee with the hollow waz roſe- bay. e | ile] the hub call _— 
wards. Allo an arch or bravch of a Gothic vault, which inſtead of Or EAST ER, Lat. wild olive. . | either 
being circular, paſſes diagonally from one angle to another, and forms Or REcRA'N UN 3 1 bee : ft f ; ona 
a croſs between the other arches, which makes the ſides of the ſquare, ' the arm, called ana. 8 e Wenden Wa 
of which the arches are, diagonal. | 5;  OLe'xe, the cubit or great foſſil bone O's 
To OE. verb ad. [e9gh, Du. an eye,  /oeil, Fr. or oculus, Lat. OLgo'ss, or OL EOs, adj. [oleoſus Lat.] 1. Oily, Sone fine | bodingr 
or rather of acugſen, Ger. in the ſame ſignification] to view with fide oleo/e particles. 1 15 . of ih. Some ſahem Out. 
glances, as in fondneſs ; commonly uſed for to look at amorouſly, or The oleous parts of the chyle. Flour ; e | nepledti 
with a deſign not to be heeded. They need not be at pains to comment O'.eroN Laws, maritime 8 made at Oleroo, an iland of Neglect 
* lings. Aad.ſon. | | France, when king Richard I. was there. ; 5 F The mc 
44 iſm, [ooghe.er, Du. ] a fly gazer, one who views by ſide glances. 4B OLFa'cT, verb ad. [olfatus, Lat.] to ſmell. A burleſque yord, 7 12 
 O'ou10, Sp. ſabhſ. [from ola, Sp. ouille, Fr.) a diſh, being a haſhor Cones ORY, 2 Mfaftai 1: N 5 : 
mixture of a great number of things, a medley, a 3 Such having or 8 NN 1 OY | 225 0 
an ogd:o or medley of various opinions. K. Charles. | OLFa'cTory Nerwes [in anatomy] thoſe nerves which gire tie Our 
Ookkssks See PELLETS. . ſenſe of ſmelling. The factory nerves. Locke. | | Shakefpeas 
On, inierj. an exclamation denoting pain, ſorrow, or ſurprize. - Our Baxnvun, Lat. [of oe, Gr.] male incenſe, a feet ſcented Our: 
Oixolscor v [oixooxenia, Of O., an houſe, and oxozww, Gr. to gum or reſin, that runs in white or yellowiſh drops out of feyeral | Ons 
view] divination by accidents that ap pen at home. ſmall trees at the foot of Mount Libanus, &c. dose par 
OL [ocol, ele, or zl, Sax. olie, Du, oel. Ger. huile, Fr. alio, It. O't1D, or Ot1'povs, adj. [olidus, Lat 1 Rinking, fetid. By! | common t 
_ Lat.] 1. The juice of olives exprefled. 2. Any fat, unctuous OLr'vity [eliditas. Lat.] a firong ſmell, l ſtink, ö the word 
hin matter. Lying under the n. "ple of the oilbag. Derbam. See Olic RchICAL [olgarchique Fr. oligarctico, It.] pertaining to | beaſt, whi 
OiLBac. 3. The juices of certain vegetables expreſſed or drawn by oligarchy. e | parts, 
the itil without fermentation, or after the ſpirit is brought over. OLica'rxcny [oligarchie, Fr. oligarchia, It. and Lat. 9wyacyh of | Ownipa 
8 #6 ptr an nh geen [in en re a. alt of tartar, o., few, and agen, Cn. Ee a 3 of goremment, . e | 3 O 
y expoſing it to the air, in a cool, moi ace. the ig 1 iltocracy. MNI FE 
x n veilel in _ full of an unctuous ' v + ſecreted. Fry goa power 36: 4m the hands of 's ev pe g 171 
y one and ſometimes by two glands, for that purpoſe, diſpoſed a- Or 1 nuts Cf £ anc) 7.“ Heat at nol- gs, all 
mong the feathers, which being preſied by the bil - head, -nr%s an riſhes * ” 2 eee MNIFC 
oily matter for tae dreſſing or pruning their feathers. OL 1GOTRO'PH * eAvyoTeoia, Of e little, and reed, Of. 000% MNI'G 
| OL of Vitrial [with chemiſts] the moſt fixt part of the ſpirit of vi- a decreaſe of as. or a ve ſmall erte of nourifument, — *1ο 
* 3 cauſtic by a great degree and continuance of fire. 0110 [olla, dp. in cookery] a ee dill of food, compoſed at things e 
Ke en 5 * 8 —_— preparation of pieces of brick heated great variety of. ingredients; as meat, fouls, herb, roots, Ge. 4 Ount'ro 
, of olives, and diſtilled in a retort. .* -**, medley. See Octio almighty. 3 
Ou & Forth, or O1L Clock, an inſet, which ſends forth a great quan- Or1'sruema [of FOR Gr, a falling out] a perlect luraton. 006" Aa 
tity of fat ſweat. 3 O'LIroRx, ſubſe. [olitorius hortus, Lat.] a kitchen garden, or 83 Omn1'eo? 
. To Out, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ] to ſmear or lubricate with oil. den of herbs; n Sp. of em; 
F 7 [of ci and colour] colour made by grinding coloured Ol ixox v, adj. [oliterius, Lat.] belonging to 2 kitchen 8 eee 
e e oi]. : l 8 OL1va'rxta Corpora, Lat. [with anatomiſts o knovs 0 i bounded pre 
- OrſteT, OILET-Hale. or FLET-Hole [of oeil or oeillet, Fr. an eye under part of the brain, ſo called from their reſembling an olive ! 885 
as a little eye] an hole in a garment, into which a point is put. | ſhape. | ; | | Ounipay” 
\ O'tLixess, an oily quality, unctuoſity, greaſineſs. By reaſon of Orrva'sres, Lat. a wild olive. They nt in every 
their oilinefs. Arbuthnot. __ ny a af) OLivasTER, adj | [olivefire Fr.] darkly broun, tawney. 1 e ae 
Or'LMas [of eil and man] one who deals in oils and pickles, - are tawney, ug a. uche nowledge of 
Ot LSHOP [of oil and Hep) a ſhop where oils and pickles are ſold. O'Live, Fr [ulive, It . Sp. lia, Lat. 1. A plant Proc OuvrsciE 
. O'tLy [of oi] 1. Conſiſting of oil, containing oil, having an unctuous oil. The emblem of peace 2. The fruit. „ ace, (ol | finitely wiſe 
hh 2 . matter. Digty. 2. Fat, grealy in general. OcLtve«Trte [hierogly hically] repreſents fruitfulneſs, pet MM1'sC10 
6 : eſpeare. gs „in d ; of Knowing, I 
: O1 LY-GRAIN, the name of a plant. | tt 85 : 95 * eee 1 1 Greeks giren to thoſe 2 f e xs, 
gr a» . erb act. [oint, Fr.] to anoint, to ſmear with ſomething viclorious at the Olympic games, obſerved in honour 1 3 | 
& 5 : ; 3 1 | 2 As Wh foot of bunt 4 | MNI“VoRO 
Oi x TMENT [from oznt; oignement, Fr, unguento, It. Sp. and Port. yy py ro — on FF bit for horles. Onocory' 
of unguentum, Lat.] an unctuous compoſition to ſmear any thing, un- O'urver * 1 | oon 
guent. | i 094 RY , | LIVER, © Name ' man. 0 OrweR. 1 0 
Or'nom . G np et IE Give him a Rowland for his V iſe to the ca correſi 310 
 OrxoMaxcy [owoparrua, of og, wine, and Haſlua, Gr. divina- This proverb in tgrminis is modern, and ohe ws "+ rebof ga E- © Ponding 
tion] divination by wine, when conjectures were made from the co: in the time of the civil wars in England, who by Coenracth ee vox 
lour, motion, noiſe, and other accidents of the wine of the libations. the antimonarchical party a genera an! for their oe n lil. MPA'NoR 
3 _ 8 of oxnGopa, of owns, Gr. a bird], omens or GH OL ypc, the: title of the aden Wr at Ou 9 N 
s 5 06F $14 | 0 "I aa an piadt, It. 0! 00. > ned the . G 
Oron1.T [ own, Gr.] a diviner by birds, an augur. 2 | F Gg port © = 4g r Tae che Greeks rec "ed, 50 goats alive, te 
Or'srEA [vefter, Du. beter, I. Ger r Fr n ty. e a which commes joint MOPHO'RI 
- , er, er. auſter, H. Ger. buitre, Fr. it took its riſe from the Olympic games, and 770 little ej 
oftrica, It. oftra, Sp. and Port. offreum, Lat.] a ſhell-fiſh, ite ſay ein the year! 3 creation; others 3208, aue EO "4 oak anc 
Oxx [in Smyrna] a weight of three ſorts, the leſſer 13 ounces two C cit, 5p, gong of ahi 5 ove the 
drams ; the middle oke 1 pound, 11 ounces, 6 drams, and the greater Ol wurie Games [olympiqus, Fr. olimtico, It. 15 dome % — ders. 
2 pound, 11 ounces, 13 drams Engliſh, + Jo were ſolemn games famous among the ancient yy of Jai Gr, broad] th 
4 Quan. ne, or ON rox, a town of Devonſhire, on ſtituted by Pelops; others by Hercules, in p nl ing urn 2. 
e river Oke, 193 miles from London. It ſends two members to, pjus, by. five kinds, of exerciſes, vis. leaping boy "ns 
f a wo, yl , in ſom 


. Wrapped; ſq 


oiti d whorlbats. | | : 
quoi ng an whorlbats - Theſſaly, of ſo on fed 4 
and ter minates 


parliament. 120 bu wg 

7 ; en 
O'x1nGHAM, or Wo xKINHAu, a market town, partly in Berk- © Ol xv urus, a mountain Chg l 
MAG to tranſcend the clouds, J Jedi and is ſometim 


tries and party i Wikre, 3 E miles from London. ſeems 
„KER [ocre, Fr. ocra, It. chra, Lat. wage, Gr.] a mineral a yel-. p feioned to be the ſeat of MPH 
lowiſh colour. See Ochag. 0 SET voi elf e 0950 and , q a kind of — 
o'N1cs [of oavpmiasy „ Ne elt 
66. 


2 RAMs w_ 8 — 2 the ſeams of ſhips, See Daxun, i Gr rute | 
Or d, adj. Leald, ald or old, Sax. ouvt, Du. od, L. Ger. alt, H. n tat the Olympic games. dae, Ul. 
S ence oo F, oe feng os foe: 
Of long continuance, begun long ago. An old acquaintance. : Camden, the gout in the ſhoulder. _ | 


OMP 


ſombra, F - a 2 at cards, play'd ge- 
two or five perſons. ; 
q i. the ſhadow. of a croſs ; is 
of imoak, ſo as to be ſeen thro'. | 
e. the ſhadow of the ſun; is 
without either eyes, noſe, or 
that the field may be 


Fr. and . 
by three; but allo 
at oF one 
reſented of the c 

r — Suleli, Fr. [in heraldry] i. 
borne in an eſcutcheon, 


when the ſun is but only a colouring ſo thin, 


1 ny he laſt letter of the Greek alphabet; 
Our [N or wprya, Gr.) t E er | hh f 
cally, it is uſed in the holy ſcriptures. I am alpha an 
222 the ending. Revelations. 


beginning and ö . 
1 — 2 Fr.] a ſort of pancake, fricaſſee or preparation 


ich other ingredients. 
8 a N token of good or bad luck, taken from the 
mouth of the perſon ſpeaking, Sc. prognoſtic. 3 
O'veneD, adj. [of omen] containing omens or prognoſtics. Pope. 
Onz'nTuM, Lat. the caul, a double membrane ſpread over the en- 
uails. It is called alſo reticulum, from its ſtructure reſembling that of 


9 bn. Heb. ] a Hebrew meaſure about three pints and a 
half Engliſh. But Taylor's Concordance ſays, * the homer contains ten 
glas, or near 76 wine-gallons, and is the largeſt meaſure in uſe 


ith the Hebrews.” . 
75 Gumar x, verb neut. [ominor, Lat.] to forebode or foreſhew. 


This ominates ſadly. Decay of Piety. | 
Onina'TION [of ominate] prognoſtic ſign, foretoken. 
Jar omination concerning the breach of friendſhip. Brown. 
O'minous, adj. [ominoſus, Lat.] 1. Foreboding, foreſhewing ill, ex- 
kibiting bad tokens of futurity, inauſpicious. 2. Exhibiting token 
either good or ill. He had a good ominous name to have made a peace. 
Bacon. | 
O'umovsLY, adv. [of ominous] with good or bad omen. 
O'mixousness [of 1 - quality of being ominous, fore- 
*  bodingnels, either of good or bad. ; 
988 Fr. 3 { omiffione, It. of omiſſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
| nepleing to do ſomething, forbearance of ſomething to be done. 2. 
Neglect of duty: oppoſed to commiſſion or perpetration of a crime. 
| The moſt natural diviſion of all offences is into thoſe of orion and 
| thoſe of commiſſion. Adaiſon. 25 15 
Io O'uir, verb act. [omettre, Fr. omettere, It. omitir, Sp. of omitto, 
| Lat.) 1.To paſs by or over; to take no notice of; to leave out. 2. To 
| negle to practiſe. 
| Owr'TTaxce [of omit} forbearance. 
| Shakeſpeare. | N : 
| Our'TTING [omittens, Lat.] letting a thing paſs, neglecling. 
O'unz [among logicians] or who/e in Engliſh ; is ſuch a whole, 
| whoſe parts are termed ſubjective or inferior; becauſe this whole is a 
common term, and its parts are compared within its extent. Thus 
| the word animal is the omne or whole, and the inferiors of it are man or 
| beaſt, which are comprized within its extent, and are its ſubjecti ve 
parts. | 
OuniFa'riovs [omnifarius, Lat.] of all varieties or ſorts, ſundry, 
divers. Omnifarious kinds of motion. Bentley. . 
Ouni'rzrOUs [omnifer, Lat.] bearing or bringing all things. 
Oun1'eic, aj. [of omnia and facto, Lat.] making or producing all 
things, all creating. CUE: | 
'MN1FORM, adj. [ omniformis, Lat.] having every ſhape. 
MNI'GENOUS [ o7nigenas, Tar conſiſting of every kind. 
Oui [ omrwimedus, Lat.] of all manner of ways. 
; c [emnipariens, Lat.] bearing or bringing forth all 
things. RE 
1 ENT [onnipetente, It. omnipotente, Sp. of omnipotent, Lat.] 
almighty, all- powerful, powerſul beyond all limit. The perfect being 
mult needs be ammipotent. Grew. | 
Omn1'eoTENCE, or Own1'poTENCy [ornpotenza, It. omnipotencia, 
| Sp. of omnipotentta, Lat.] all- powerful neſs. | % 
OuxIPRE“sENCE [of omnis and | gg or præſentia, Lat.] un- 
bounded preſence, or the quality of being preſent every where, ubi- 
quitv. N 
OMNIPRE'SENT, adj. [of omnis, all, and præſens, Lat. preſent] pre- 
ſent in every place, ubiquitary. 
| Own1science, or Omn1'sciency [of omnis and ſcientia, Lat.] 
knowledge of all things, infinite wiſdom, boundleſs knowledge. 
 Ownr'sciEnT, adj. [of omna and ſciens, Lat.] knowing all things, 
| infinitely wiſe, knowing without bounds. 
Own1'scious, adj. [of ommis, all, and ſcio, Lat. to know] all 
| knowing. I dare not pronounce him omni/cious. Hakewell. 
NEFA GANT: [omnivagus, Lat.) wandering or roving every 
Wee | © by 
Ouni'vorous [omni vorug, Lat.] devouring all things. 
OuocorTyY'LE [opoxcruny, Gr.] the acetabulum of the ſeapula. 
Ono'cra age Gr.] the gout in the ſhoulders. See OMACRA. 


A particu- 


Omittance is no quittance. 


Correſponding to. | 
Ono'Locy [of eonoyia, Gr.] agreeableneſs. T 
aten. a title of the prieſts of the iſland 
Ouorns“ol, a feaſt of Bacchus, in which the mad gueſts cat 
goats alive, tearing their intrails out with their teetn. 3 
8 Onorng'rium, Lat. [of he., a ſhoulder, and png, Gr. to bear] a 
| ittle cloak anciently worn by the biſhops over their COTE — 
M the good ſhepherd, who brings home thg ſtrayed ſheep on 


oulders, 


of Madagaſ⸗- 


r broad] the ſhoulder blade. 
;MPHALOS [eu@anrEs, Gr.] the navel. | 
a ALS Meſenteries [in anatomy] a coat having a vein and 
i 2 2, * IRE 2 8 * 2 08 Fe which the fœtus 
d; ſo called, becauſe it paſſes alon 
and terminates in the meſentery. : . Oo Mm _ 
: Bad o teen rr [of ou@anc;, the navel, and xnan, Gr. a ſwelling] 
8 , ere or tumour in the navel; ariſing, like other hernias, 
Ne. 60 ation or rupture of the pertionæum. 


Elliptically for go on. 


li 
A 


denominate a ſubſtantive, tho' ſome of them may 


3. The firſt hour. Till *tis one o clock. Shakeſpeare. 


OnoLo'cicar, [of omologia, Lat. of oh, Gr.] agrecable, or | 


OnorLAa'ra, or O MOPLATE, Lat. [of wy, a ſhoulder, and it., 


ONE 1 


OMPHACI'NE, or OMPHA'CIUM [oPaxiy, Gr.] the juice or oil of 
ſower grapes, it is alſo now uſed of the juice of wild apples or crabs z 
verjuice. 

OMPHACI'TES [of ouPax®-, gen. of oupat, Gr.) a wine made of 
unripe grapes. | 

Our HALO Meſenteric [with anatomiſts] a term applied to a vein 
and artery which paſs along the navel and terminate in the meſen- 
tery. | 

OmPHALo'PT1C {of ouPax®-, a knot or navel, and ow7iz©», Gr. re- 
lating to fight] an optic glaſs that is convex on both ſides, commonly 
called a convex lens, | 
Ox [aen, Du. an, Ger. A prepoſition, relating both to time and 
places, and ſignifying chiefly a ſuperiority of ſituation of perſons or 
things, with regard to one another] 1. It is put before the word 
which ſignifies that which is under, that by which any thing is ſup- 
ported, which any thing covers, or where any thing is fixed. Or 

his knees at meditation. Shakeſpeare. 2. It is put before any thing 

that is the ſubject of action. Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. 
Dran. 3. Noting addition or accumulation. Miſchiefs on miſ- 
chiefs ſtill, greater ſtill and more. Drydex. 4. Noting a ſtate of 
progreſſion, Ho, Mzris ! whither oz thy way ſo faſt? Dryden. 5. 
It ſometimes notes elevation, not lowneſs. On hills above or in the 
lowly plain. Dryden. 6. Noting approach or invaſion, On me, on 
me, let all thy fury fall. Pope. 7. Noting dependance or reliance, 
On God's providence,. and en your bounty, all their preſent ſupport 
and future hopes depend. Smallridge. 8. At, noting place. Or 
each fide her. Shakeſpeare, g. It denotes the motive or occaſion of 
any thing. We abſtain, on ſuch ſolemn occaſions, from things law- 
ful. Smallridge. 10, It denotes the time at which any thing hap- 
pens; as, this happened on the firſt day. 11. It is put before the ob- 
ject of ſome paſſion. Compaſſion on the king. Shakeſpeare. 12. In 
forms of denunciation it is put before the thing threatened. Hence, 
on thy life, the captive maid is mine. Dryden. 13. Noting impre- 
cation. Sorrow on thee. Shakeſpeare. 14. Noting invocation. Ox 
thee, dear wife, he call'd. Dryden. 15. Noting the ſtate of any 
thing. Their tales and manes on a light fire. .Ko/ſes. 16. Noting 
ſtipulation or condition. I can be fatisfy'd oz» more eaſy terms, 
Dryden, 17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition. The Rhodians cx the 
other ſide. Knolles. 18. Before it, by corruption, it ſtands for / 
A thriving gameſter has but a trade ont. Locke. 19. Noting the 
manner of an event. How much her grace is alter'd oz the ſudden. 
Shakeſpeare. 20. It is ſynonymous to ypor. See Uron. | 

On, adv. 1. Forward in ſucceſſion. ' If the tenant fail the land- 
lord, he muſt fail his creditor, and he his, and ſo ov. Locke. 2. For- 
ward in progreſſion. Oz indeed they went. Daniel. z. In conti- 
nuance, without ceaſing. Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on. Caſbaau. 
4. Not off. 5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. A long cloak he 

had on. Sidney. 6. It notes reſolution to advance. 

On, znterj. a word of incitement or encouragement to attack. 
Cheerfully on, courageous friends. Shakeſpeare. 
 Oxa'nta, or Ona'nisM [of Onan] the crime of ſelf pollution. 

Oxce, adv. [from one; eens, Du. eins, Ger.] 1. One time, 2. 
At a former time, formerly. My ſoul had nc? fome fooliſh fondneſs 
for thee. Addiſon. 3. A ſingle time. 4. The ſame time, Their 
ght vaniſhes, not gradually, like that of the planets, but all at once. 
ewton, 5. At a point of time indiviſible. But all at once, at once 


6. One time, tho' no more. Blood cace 


the winds aroſe. Dryden. 


tainted, Dryden. 7. At the time immediate. This hath all ics force 


at once. Atlerbury. 8, Once ſeems to be rather a ſubſtantive than an 
adverb, particularly when it has az before it; as, at once, that oxce. 


See under the ſirſt ſenſe. 


ONE, adj, [an, æne, or ane, Sax. eene, Dan. en, Su. een, Du. ein 
Ger. an, une, Fr. un, uno, una, It. uno, Sp. unus, &c. Lat. e, Gr.) 


1. Leſs than two, fingle, denoted by an unit. Ore God the moſt 


2. Any, indefinitely. Ore of thele days, Shate- 


high. Raleigh. 
Oppoſed to another. 80 m any 


ſpeare. 3. Different, diverſe. 


wrappers one over another, Addi/on. 4. One of two, oppoſed to 


the other. From the one ſide of heaven unto the other. Deuteronomy. 
5. Particularly one, Oze day when Fhebe fair. Spenſer. 6. Some 
uture. : 

One, /ab/t. [there are many uſes of the word one which ſerve to 
| ſcem rather to make 
it a pronoun relative, and ſome may perhaps be conſidered as c n- 
ſiſtent with the nature of an adjective] 1. A ſingle perſon. When 
join d in oe, the good, the fair, the great. Glanville. 2. A ſingle 
maſs or aggregate, Tt is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 
4. The ſame 
thing. All one as to ſay any og and 1s not in the underſtanding. 


Locke. 5 A perſon in general. Method will greatly afliſt every one 
in ranging human affairs. Watts, 6. A perſon by way of eminerce. 
7. A diſtin or particular perſon. One or other ſecs a little box. Dry- 


den. 8. Perſons united; as, I have made you one, lords, ore remain. 
Shakeſpeare. 9. Concord, agreement, one mind. To keep them at 
one between themſelves. 10 {Pon, Fr.] It is ſometimes uſed as a ge- 


neral or indefinite nominative for any man, any perſon. By cx's 
on choice and working. Sidney. 11. A perſonal of particular cha- 
racter. Edward I. was one that very well knew how to uſe a victory. 


Hale. f 

Ones, in the plural, is uſed either for perſons indefinitely ; as, the 
great ones of the world; or, as referring to ſomething "af Su ſpoken 
of; e. g. give me good ones ({c. what was before ſpoken of) or none 
at all; and yet it is only the repreſentative of the antecedent noun, 


There are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly employed on their 


ſleeping ones. Addiſon. 

ONE-EYED, adj. [of one and eye] having only one eye. Drydin. 

One1RE'GMos, Lat. [of owgwrrw, Gr. to ſhed the ſemen in ſleep] 
laſcivious dreaming. 

OxEIROCRA'Ta, Lat. [of orie, a dream, and xpariw, Gr. I poſſc ſs 
the art of.expounding dreams. 

ONne1ROCRI'TICAL, adj, [| origoxetixec, Gr. onirocritigue, Fr. it 
ſhould therefore by analogy be written onirocritical and anirocritig: 
tho' analogy, according to the Greek, requires it the other way] in- 
retive of dreams, My oneirocritical correſpondent. Addiſon, 
NEIROCRI'TIC, Subſt. Core hm: of oe, A dream, and Kg - 

9 N | lage, 


OPA 


reg, critic, from xeww, Gr. to judge] an 5 of dreams. An 

oneirocritic, or an interpreter of dreams. Addiſon. end ART 

„ ee lenigo gira, Gr.] a judge or expounder of 
reams. | 

OxEIR Osco IST [ ovz4g0oR0W0G, of ovEbgOGy dream, and xorg, Gr. 
to view] an inquirer into the ſignification of dreams. | | 

OnerroP0'LIST [ overgorroNogy of ovebgogy dream, and rot, Gr. to be 
converſant with] perſons converſant about dreams. 

O'xneness, ſub. [of one] unity, the quality of being one. Hooker. 

O'nzrary [onerarius, Lat.] ſerving or fitted for burthen or car- 
rlage. 

o O'NERAT E, verb act. [oneratum, ſup. of onero, from oneris, gen. 
of onus, Lat. a burthen] to load, to burthen. 
 Onera'T1oN, Lat. the act of loading or burthening. 
OxxRO'sE, or O'NRROUs, adj. [onorenx, Fr. oneroſus, Lat.] bur- 
thenſome, heavy, weighty, oppreſſive. | ; 

O'NOLE fin French heraldry] the talons or claws of beaſts or birds 
when of a different colour from the body. 

O'x1 [an abbreviation of oneratur niſi habet ſufficientem exoneratio- 
nem, Lat. 3. e. he is charged, unleſs he have a ſufficient diſcharge] a 
mark uſed ip the exchequer, and ſet on the head of a ſheriff, to ac- 
count, as ſoon as he enters into his office, for iſſues, fines, and mean 
profits, and thereupon he immediately becomes the king's debtor. | 

O'viox [0ignon, Fr.] an edible root, which is orbicular, coated 
and bulbous, ; 

Onxo'Tomy [of oyx0;, a tamour, and TEpuww, Gr. to cut] the chy- 
rurgical operation of opening a tumor or abſceſs. 

O'xLY, adj. [from one; anly, Sax.] 1. Onely, or onelike, alone, 
ſingle ; one and no more. 2. This and no other. The oz art taught 
in the ſchools. Locke. 3. This above all other. | 

Ox, adv. 1. Singly, except one, ſimply, meekly, barely. I pro- 
poſe my thoughts oy as conjectures. Burner, 2. So and no other. 
wiſe. Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was oz/y evil 
continually. Genes. 3. Singly, without more; as only begotten. 
[See BEcoTTEN and its roy m. 

OxoBRY'CH1s, Lat. [oPevxic, Gr.] medic vetchling, or cock's- 
head. 

Onoce'nTaurs [owoxewraver, Gr. an aſs-centaur] fabulous mon- 
ſters, having the upper parts like a man, and the body like an 
an, ; 7 | 
O'Nomancy [ ovoparreice, of cyoj4%, lame, and Area, Gr. devi- 
nation] divination by perſons names. 8 

Ox OMA“NTICAL, adj. Coro, name, and parris, Gr. diviner] pre- 
dicting by names. An onomantical or name wiſard Jew. Camden. 

OnNoMaToPOE'lA [ ovopuaToTCELR, of oο , A name, and Tow, Gr. 
to make] a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word is made to imitate 
the ſound of the thing expreſſed, as tarantara, for the ſound of the 
trumpet, murmer, &c. h 

ONnonYcCHni'TEs [of og, an aſs, and ors, Gr. a nail; ſomething 
that has the hoofs i. e. the feet of an aſs] a name by which the 
Heathens called the Chriſtians, becauſe they worſhipped the ſame god 
as the Jews did ; probably from what Corn. Tacitus writes of the 
Tſraelites ; that being very thirſty, they were led to a ſpring by an aſs 

oing to drink, and that in gratitude they worſhipped an aſs, and that 
Ys Chriſtians worſhipped the ſame. | 

Ono'sMvus [ oops, Gr.] the herb bugloſs. 3 

O'xs EHT [of on and rexxan, Sax. ] 1. An attack, an aſſault, ſtorm, 
firſt brunt. 2. Something added by way of ornamental appendage. 
This ſenſe, Nicholſon ſays, is ſtill retained in Northumberland, where 
onſet means a tuft. | | 
a O'NSLAUGHT, /«b/t. [of on, and /ay] attack, ſtorm, onſet. Hudi- 

ras. J 
OnTO'LOGIST | wvroNoyos, Of ore, gen. of wy, being, and Ne, 
Gr. treatiſe] one who treats of beings in the abſtract, a metaphyſi- 
cian, one who conſiders the affections of beings in general. 

OxTO'LOGY [o, of ores, gen. of wv, and A, Gr. treatiſe] 
1. A treatiſe or diſcourſe of being in the abſtract; metaphyſics, the 
ſcience of the affections of being in general. Watts. 

O'nwaRD, adv. [onpeand, Sax.] 1. Forward, progreſſively. 
In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 3. Somewhat farther. Milton. 

O'nycna, /ubt. It is found in two different ſenſes in ſcripture, 


2, 


The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, and the ſtone named onyx. The 


| greateſt part of commentators explain it by the onyx or odoriferous 

ſhell, like that of the ſhell-fiſh called purpura. The onyx is fiſhed for 
in watry places of the Indies, where grows the ſpicanardi, which is 
the food of this fiſh, and which makes it ſmell ſo aromatic. Calmetr. 
Take ſweet ſpices, anychia and galbanum. Exodus. 

ONy'CHOMANCY fn eG of ovuXos, gen. of oe, a nail, and 
frre, Gr. divination] a ſort of divination performed by the nails of 
an unpolluted boy, covered with oil and ſoot, which they turned to 
the ſun, the reflection of whoſe rays was believed to repreſent, by cer- 
tain images, the things they had a mind to be ſatisfied about. 

| Ony'mAncy. See ONYCHOMANCY. 

O'nyx Co, Gr.] a precious ſtone, accounted a ſpecies of opaque 
agat. The onyx is a ſemipellucid gem, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies ; but the bluiſh white kind, with brown and white zones, is 
the true onyx legitima of the antients. It is a very elegant and beau- 
tiful gem, and the regular arrangement and diſpoſition of irs colours 
make amends for their want of ſhow. Hill. * 


- Oo'scory [ wogxeTiIE, of wov, an egg, and oTXOTEW, Gr. to view] Pre- b 


dictions made from eggs. | 

Ooze, /ub/t. either from eaꝝæx, waters, plur. of eau, Fr. or pæp, Sax. 
wetneſs] 1. Soft mud or ſlime, mire at the bottom of water. 2. Soft 
flow, ſpring. 3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. ; 

To Ooze, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to low by ſtealth, to run 
gently, to drain away. Dryden. 

Oo v, adj. [of ooze] miry, muddy, ſlimy, plaſhy. 

To Ora carz, verb ad. [opaco, Lat.] to ſhade, to cloud, to 
darken, Boyle. | 


Oea'city, or Ora cousxEsS [oparite, Fr. opacita, It. of opacitas, 
Lat. or epacous] obſcureneſs, darkneſs, cloudineſs, want of tranſ. 
parency. Brown. ' | 
Ora cous, or Ora'que [opacus, Lat.] ſhady, dark, obſcure, not 
tranſparent, | : | | 


| age lying in an oblique poſture, hinder the rays of i 


tual operations of a goo 


OP E 


Or'acovs Bodies, or Oraque Bodies [with naty..r 
uraliſts] ſuch, eſe 
piercing and paſſing through them. itfrom lpeck, 
O' PAL [opale, Fr. opalo, It. r, Gr.] a preci 
ous colours. The opal is a very elegant and a ye; = lone of yy. 
ſtone, it hardly comes within the rank of the ., cler kin 1 
much more opaque, and leſs hard. Hill e Pelaci gems, be, 
OrALIA (ich che Romans] feſtivals ox! b 8 
goddels Ops 4. ebrated in honoy; to the 
Oya'que, Fr. [apaco, It. and Sp. opacus, Lat.) dart 
tranſparent. Turn'd into more opaque and groß | "Nady, on 
Cheyney. Planet. like bode, 
Ora'ssum, or Oro'ssum [in Virginia] a er 
like a hog, a tall like a rat, fork nan . — = 0e 
animal is about fifteen inches long, from the extremit 5 
the rump, and its tail is equal in length to the whole but 
are robuſt, and the feet armed with arp, long, and e i 
The female has a looſe bag or pouch under its belly Po ay 
in it, in which it carries its young, and thither th 
danger. It has its paps within the abdomen. 
o Oex, or To Oren, verb ad. [open, OPenian, Say. „ 11 
a hole, aaben, Dan. oepna, Su. openen, Du. bepenen, 5 5 nt 
H. Ger. Ope is uſed only in poetry, when one fyllabl i * 
venient than two] 1. To unfold, to uncloſe, to unlock a 
ſuch a ſtate, as that the inner parts may be ſeen or enten, 1 
ſhow, to diſcover in general. 3. To divide, to bra. fl. . 
the cathedral church was open'd by an earthquake, %, 
explain, to diſcloſe. 5. To begin, You retained hin 00 | ic p 
opening of your cauſe. Dryden. 7M 
To Or, or To O'pen, verb neut. 1. To uncloſe 
main ſhut, not to continue cloſed. Pope, 
term. T7 
Ore, or O' PEN, adj. [open, Sax. aaben, Dan, dr 
Du. apen, L. Ger. offen, H. Ger. Ope 1s ſcarcely wy d= 
writers, and by them in the primitive, not figurative ſcuſe 10 
1. Uncloſed, not ſhut. The gates are che. Shakeſpeare Vin 3 
arms. Dryden. 2. Apparent, plain, manifeſt. And put him * 
open ſhame. Hebrews, 3. Not wearing diſguiſe, clear arte; fn. 
cere, Not daring to be open, that to no creature he ever fake of 
it. Sidney. 4. Not clouded, clear, With an chen look, 4m. « 
Not hidden, expoſed to view. Theſe innate notions ſhould le 15 | 
fairly to every one's view. Locke. 6. Not reſtrained, not denied, 
The law is open. A#s. 7. Not cloudy, not gloomy, An gr and 
warm winter. Bacon, 8. Uncovered. Here is better than the ope 
air. Shakeſpeare, . Expoſed, having no defence, 10, Attentive, 
And his ears are open unto their cry. P/alns. | 
Oren-4r/e [open-appe, Sax.] a medlar, a fruit 
O'PENER {of open] 1. One that opens or unlocks, one that un. 
cloſes. 2. Explainer, interpreter. 
OPyENE'YED, adj, [of open and eye] watchful, vigilant, Ofeny'4 
conſpiracy. Shakeſpeare. 
. OrenNHa'NDED, adj. [of open and hand] generous, liberal, muri. 
ficent. Rowe. | 
OPENHE'ARTED, a [of open and heart] generous, candid, not 
meanly ſubtle. Dryden. Z 
OygnHEA'RTEDNEsSs [of openbearted] generofity, liberality, nu- = To Op: 
nificence. think, to b 
O'eennG, /ubſt. [of _ er. Whe 
a diſtance, faint knowledge, dawn. The opening of your got} vis = OPIN, 
like that of light. Dryden, 105 A not 
Orxxixe Fan [in fortification] is that part of the fan which b eve” 
covered by the orillon. 25 Ori 
OrENI Ne of Trenches [in military affairs] the firſt breaking a vill adhere 
ground by the beſiegers, in order to carry on the approaches tot OrixIA“ 


the place. eceived. 
E Orin,” 


bornneſs, i1 
ferent forms 
E OyPrNion 
. A proba 
Eng is ſo far 
o one perſu; 
Nef uncertaint 
Againſt the 
Vourable jud 
Orixiox, 
Þn the form o 
ſentiments of 


aß notto n 
2 To bak; a nung 


ſcriptior 
= compoſi 
fects of 
= Opn 
branch 
perſons, 
nkumours 
= Orur 
diſeaſe of 
= O'pr 
am, or o 

O PLAN 


1. Aperture, breach. 2. Diſcovery at 


L*Eftrange. 
O'rENNEss [of open] 1. Freedom from obſcurity or mn 

& manifeſtneſs. 2. Plainneſs, freedom = 1 
and freedom of his tefenons. 4 
work] 4 dramatic 
the ſtage, attended with mul 


by the French, and now by us. An opera is ** F 


e done. Brown, 


O'eeraBLE [operor, Lat.] practicable, that ma) er an effect; 


land by the performance of ſervile works for 9 m of operar, Lat] 


operazione, It. © eracion, Sp. 0 
7 A power or + in * 
life. Hammond. 3. [1 cine] e 
of the art of healing, which depends on the be g fe] the mt 
The motions or employments of an army. 5: 1 0 P 
ner wherein any remedy poduces its ſalutat) h — 
O'rERATIyE [operativo, It. of operate] * make the 
power of acting, _—_—_ forcible agency. 
operative upon others. Clarendon. ann 
O'rERATIVENESs [of operative] operating 9 Fr. opera 
Or ERA ToR for the Teeth or Hei [operatenr, Ff. 


tooth-drayer, oculiſt, &c. 


having i 
poilon ke 


Or 


oPl be PP 


one that performs any act of the hand, one who pro- Oris rHo“ rox us Come dora, of or , backwards, and Toro, Gr. 


OPERATOR, the agg, a kind of cramp or ſtretching the muſcles of the neck back- 
duces any effect. ious, full of trouble and tedi- wards. | | 

4 21 Tk [operoſus, La . laber, in e [of oxide, backwards, zvAwois, A Tee _ 
ouſneſs. | q vals celebrated. in honour of Ops, whom =v9w, Gr. to bend, or to lean] a deformity, when the ſpine of the 

Or na * 2 92 oadeſs that preſided over the fruits of the back 1s bent outwards. 33 | - 
they ſuppo Oriuu ſor, Gr.] a juice diſtilled from the heads of poppies, 


earth. | diſeaſe in which the hair grows thin, and is partly of the reſinous, partly of the gummy kind. It is brought 
Ori 1. W e winding like che folds of a to us in flat cakes or maſſes, very heavy, and of a denſe texture: its 
| — _ on, Sd „ | oy a 5 ed oy yellow; its ſmell is very unpleaſant, of a 
erpent. F a ſerpent, and yawooz, dead faint kind, and its taſte very bitter and acrid. It is brought 
Oyn10 233 e ly OTE from Notolia, Egypt, and the Eaſt- Indies, where it is produced from 
on a 1 28 gous, adj. [of «Þig, a ſerpent, and Payw, Gr. to eat] the white garden poppy, a plant of which every part is full of a milky 
ages ” Optip agous nations, or ſuch as feed upon ſerpents. Juice, and with which the fieles of Aſia Minor are in many places 
2 Se b a 1 ours with _ 1 the heads grow to maturity, but are 
1 7 a ſect of hererics in the ſecond yet ſoft, green, and full of juice, incifions are made in them, and 
OeHl rd dr a art beguiled Ewe. | from every one of theſe a few drops flow of a milky juice, which ſoon 
por [o@iIng, Gr. J a fort of variegated marble, otherwiſe called hardens into a ſolid confiſtence, Theſe drops are gathered with 
5  mibble ; | great care, and the fineſt opium proceeds from the firlt inciſions. In 
wy os 7 pig. Gr. ] a northern conſtellation containing thirty the countries here opium is produced, multitudes are employed in 
fars, repreſented by a man holding a ſerpent in his hand, this ſtar preparing it with water, honey, and ſpices, and working it up into 
Tabs ag head of the man, and 1s of the firſt magnitude. cakes ; but what we generally have is the mere crude juicc, or at 
5 a [op, of opYanuc;, Gr. the eye] a diſeaſe of moſt worked up with water, or a ſmall quantity of honey, ſufficient 
the eyes, being an inflammation in the coats, or pain and weakneſs to bring it into form, The antients were greatly divided about the 
0 0 oi Hoe obftrudtion there. 8 virtues and uſe of opium; ſome calling it a poiſon, and others the 
Serb abu, OrTHALMIA, an opthalmia ariſing from the diſeaſe, greateſt of all medicines. At preſent, however, it is in high eſteem. 
named the #ing's evi/, and which requires a different method of cure Hl. 


the opthalmia, commonly ſo called. : OLE [in botany] water-elder. ; 
hate Nerves, a. Lat. [ophthalmigre, Fr. «Sao, Gr. O'PLE TREE [of ople and tree] a ſort of tree. Ainſworth. 
the eye; with anatomiſts] relating to the eye; a branch of the fifth OyoBa'LsaMuUM [oroCanoapor, Gr.] balm of Gilead, the juice of 


pair of nerves which move the eye. 5 a gum, which diſtils from a ſhrub called ba//amum, or the balm- tree, 
| OraTHaLMICS, /ubft. [opJanuxae, Gr.] medicines good for diſeaſes growing only in Paleſtine. A gumreſin of a tolerably firm texture, 
W of the eyes. in ſmall looſe granules, and ſometimes in large maſſes, which are im- 

| Orurnarno'craphy [of eg dad; the eye, and ypaPpn, Gr. a de- ras It is of a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and extremely 
E ſcription] a branch of anatomy, which conſiders the ſtructure and bitter taſte. It 15 brought to us from the Eaft, and was well known 
; compoſition of the eye, and the uſe of its parts, and the principal ef- to the Greeks : but we are entirely ignorant of the plant which pro- 


I fects of viſion. | | duces this drug. It is attenuating and diſcutient, and gently purga- 
= OryTHalmo'scopy [of op Dνẽ,jỹ and oxonrw, Gr. to view] a AVEC. Hill. 

branch of the ſcience of phyſiognomy, which conſiders the eyes of Oro PANAX[erorares, Gr.] a gum reſin brought from the eaſt. 
E perſons, by them to come to the knowledge of their temperaments, O'epiDaN, /ub/t. [oppidanus, Lat.] a townſman, the inhabitant of 


W humours and manners. a town; alſo a town's boy, particularly ſuch as belong to the king's 
Orcas Ly, ſubft. [ophthalmic, Fr. oN, Gr. the eye] a ſcholars at Weſtminſter. | 


diſeaſe of the eyes. The ſame with ophthalmia. To Opri'oNORATE, wer b af. [oppignoro, of ob and pignoris, gen. 

= O'vrare, /ubft. [opiat, Fr. of opium, Lat.] a medicine made of opi- of pignus, Lat. pledge] to pledge, to pawn, Bacon. 

nm, or other drug of the like nature, cauſing ſleep. Bentley. To O'e1LaTE, verb act. [oppiler, Fr. oppils, Lat.] to obſtruct or 

= Oar, adj. ſomniferous, narcotic, cauſing ſleep. Bacon. cauſe a paſſage, to heap up obſtructions. TIF 
Opico'xs1va, feſtivals celebrated at noon in honour of the goddeſs Oer1La'TION, Fr. [oppiliazione, It. opilacion, Sp. of oppilatio, Lat.] 
$217 390 obſtruction, ſtoppage of the ducts or pailages of the body by peccant 

= O'irice [opificivm, Lat.] workmanſhip, handy-work. humours, matter heaped together. | 

= Orrricer [opificis, gen. of ofifzx, Lat.] one that performs any O'PPILATIVE, adj. [oppilatif, Fr. of oppiilarus, Lat.] apt to ob- 

= work, an artiſt; a word not received. Bentley. h ſtruct or ſtop, obſtructive. ED 

OervagLE [opinabilis, Lat.] that may be conceived in opinion, O'PPILATIVENESs [of ofpilative] aptneſs to cauſe obſtructions. 

chat may be thought. | O'PPLETED, adj. [oppletus, Lat.] filled, crowded. 

= Opina'TiOon [opinor, Lat.] opinion, notion. O'pPoNENCcy, the act of maintaining a contrary argument. 

Y Oer'naror [opincr, Lat.] one who holds an opinion. Hale. Orec'NENT, a. [ofponeus, Lat.] oppoſite, adverſe. ü P rior, 

= To Orr NE, verb neut. [opiner, Fr. opinare, It. of opinor, Lat,] to Orro'NenT, ſubſt. ¶opponens, Lat.] 1. One who maintains a con- 

think, to be of opinion, to give one's opinion or judgment about a mat- trary argument in the ſchools, or oppoſes in diſputation, by raiſing ob- 

err. Whether they opine right or wrong. South. | jeclions to a tenet. Hooker. 2. Antagoniſt, adverſary in general. 

=. Or1xiaTive, adj. [of opinion] 1. Stiff or pertinacious in a precon- OpOR TUNE, adj. [opportune, Fr. opfortuno, It. of of portunus, Lat.] 


ceived notion. 2. Imagined, not proved. Scattered in a maſs of convenient, ſeaſonable, well- timed, fit, proper. Bacon. 

epiniatiuie uncertainties. South, ps OeyorRTVU'NELY, adv. [of opportune] conveniently, ſeaſonably, with 
= Orinia'Tor [opinator, Lat. opiniatre, Fr.] an obſtinate perſon, who opportunity, either of time or place. 

Ewill adhere to his own opinion, one fond of his own notion. OrrokTU NENEss [of oppertune] ſeaſonableneſs. | 
= OrPinia'rRE, adj. Fr. obſtinate, inflexible, ſtubborn ; a word not OyeorTu'niTY [opportunite, Fr. of opportunita, It. opportunidad, 
received. Locke, | | . Sp. of opportunitas, Lat.] convenient time or occaſion, fit place, ſuita- 
= Orinia'TrETY, or OpiniA'TRY [opiniatrete, Fr.] obſtinacy, ſtub- bleneſs of circumſtances to any end. | 
bornneſs, inflexibility. This word, though it hath been tried in dif- To Orro'sE [oppono, Lat. oppoſer, Fr. opporre, It.] 1. To act 
Werent forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. Locke. agen to be adverſe, to hinder, to reſiſt, to withſtand, to thwart. 
E Oyrxtion, Fr. and Sp. Leppinione, It. opiniam, Port. of opinio, Lat.] Shakeſpeare. 2. To offer as an antagoniſt or rival, to put in oppoſi- 
. A probable belief. Op:zion is when the aſſent of the underſtand- tion. Locke. z. To place as an ob 
Es is ſo far gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines in front. Shakeſpeare. * 

v one perſuaſion than to another, yet not altogether without a mixture To Opro's E, verb neut. 1. To act adverſely. 2. To object in a 
ef uncertainty or doubting. Hale. 2. Sentiments, judgment, notion. diſputation, to have the part of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet ſup- 


tacle. Shakeſpeare. 4. To place 


Mic Againſt the common ſenſe and opinion of all mankind. South, z. Fa- poſed to be right. 

* pourable judgment. I have no opinion of thoſe things. Bacon. Orro'sELESS, adj. [of oppo/e] not to be oppoſed, irreſiſtible, Shake- 

-(e- Orisiox, the antient heathens made a goddeſs of it, adoring her /þeare. 

it b n the form of a woman, and believed ſhe had the government of the Oero'stR [of oppoſe] one that oppoſes, antagoniſt, rival, enemy. 

nſed ſentiments of men. | O'reos1TE, adi. [oppoſe, Fr. cppoſito, It. oputfio, Sp. of oppoſtus, 

jon, How fine a uſe has the Table of CeBes made of theſe imaginary Lat.] 1. That is over againſt, placed in front, facing each other. 2. 
: perſonages in theſe lines? | ; 


Adverſe, repugnant. 3. Contrary. 

At wi/dom's gate th' . muſt rele O'peosiTE, ſalſt. opponent, antagoniſt, enemy. Dryden. 

, Their charge; thoſe limits their employ confine. O'pPosITE Cones [with geometricians] two cones of the like qua- 

| nd to the ſame effect, in theſe : lity, which are vertically oppoſite, and have the ſame common axis. 

Happy, thrice happy, who entruſt their youth OprosirE Sections [in geometry] the two hyperbola's, which are 

J To right opinions, and aſcend to truth. Table of Cents, Fc. made by a plane's cutting both cones. 5 | 

4 Brnicy, and Monk AL Philoſophy ; and the zoe which the learned OeeosiTE Angle, [in geometry] See ANxcLEs. 

13 has given us upon it, is well worthy of our moſt ſerious n adv. [of oppoſte] 1. So as to face each other. 2. 
i 5 | veriely. , 

ie Orinton, verb act. ¶ from the ſubſt.] to believe, to think, to O' rPOSLkux Ess [of oppoſite] oppoſite or contrary ſtate or quality. 

= an obſolete word, and unworthy of revival, "i369 O'peostTEs [with logicians] are things relatively oppoſed, as ma- 

bile 888 [of opinianative] wedded to his own opinion, ſelf- fer and ſerwant,; or privately, as /ight and darkneſs ; or contrary, as 

add, Rubborn, knowledge and ignorance. | 


3h EAN adj. A gen. Fr.] conceited, fond of precon- Opyos1'T10n, Fr. [oppoſizione, It. opofecion, Sp. of oppoſitio, Lat.] 1. 


which 
he K 
e paſt 
ts. + 


5 Pr a6 233 1 a Situation ſo as to front ſomething oppoſed. 2. Hoſtile reſiſtance, hin- 
UE DE RL adv. [of opinionative] conceitedly, ſtubbornly. drance, ſtop. 3. Contrariety of affection, diſagreement. 4. Contra- 
2 fs obg: ATIVENESs [of opinionative ; opinionatrete, Fr.] conceited- riety of intereſt, contrariety of meaſures, 5. Contrariety of meaning, 
Vs les Yes 77 3 | diverſity of meaning. TEAS 
* (tions. G if mp opinion; opinioniſie, Fr.] one fond of his own. Oyyos1T1oN [in geometry] the relation of two things, between 


Peron 1 which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both. 

bo held there co 5 given to a ſect who profeſſed uy and Orrosiriox [with logicians] the ſame as objection. 

dale that view. no vicar of Chriſt upon earth, who did not Complex Orrostriox [in logic] the affirming and denying the 
Order [of 71 ſame predicate of the ſame ſubject, as Socrates is learned, Socrates is 


11. 


"i be 8 and x, Gr. deſcription] a deſcrip- not learned. : 


T1 
De: Incomplex Orrosiriox [in logic] is the diſagreement of two things 
which 


o P U 


which will not ſuffer each other to be in the ſa 
oppoſed to blindneſs, heat to cold. 
Oprosiriox | with rhetoricians] a figure whereby two things are 
joined together, which appeared incqmpatible ; as, a avi/e folly. q 
OeePo5!'T1oNn [with aſtronomers] is an aſpect or ſituation of two 
ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically oppoſite to each other, 


or 180 degrees apart, | 
To Oryre'ss, verb act. [oppreſſer, Fr. oppreſſum, ſup. of oppri mo, 


me ſubject; as, /ight is 


Lat.] 1. To , hard or lie heavy upon, to ſtifle, to ſmother, to 
overcharge or burthen, to cruth by authority and violence or hardſhip. 


2. To overpower, to ſubdue. 

Oyyre'ss10N, Fr. [oppreffione, It. oprefion, Sp. of oppreſſio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of over-burdening, act of cruſhing by authority, c. ſeverity, 
cruelty. 2. The Rate of being oppreſſed, miſery. 3. Hardſhip, ca- 
lamity. When we ſee any under particular oppreſſion. Addiſon. 4. 
Dullneſs of ſpirits, laſſitude of body. Drowſineſs, oppreſſion, heavi- 
neſs and laſſitude. Arbuthnot, | 

OyPrEe'ss1vE, adj. [of ofpreſs] 1. Apt to o 
nature, cruel, inhuman, unjuſtly exactious or ot 
whelming. Rowe. 

OyPPzg'ss1vENEss [of offpre//ive] 
ſtate. 5 

OyPrE's80R [eppreſenr, Fr. offreſſore, It. of oppreſſor, Lat.] he that 
opprefles or harratles others with unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeverity. 

OrPRo'BRI Lapis, Lat. [the ſtone of reproach] a ſtone erected in 
the city of Padua in Italy, to which whatever debtors reſort, only de- 
claring inability to pay their debts, are to be freed. 

OrrxOBRIOUs | opprobrio/o, It. and Sp. of opprobrigſus, from oppro- 
try Lat. reproach] reproachful, injurious, cauſing infamy, ſcurri- 
ous, | 

Orenro'BrovsLY, adv. [of opprobrious] (currilouſly, reproachfully, 
mjuriouſly. | 

Oeero'pRIOUsNEss [of opprobrious] ſcurrility, reproachfulneſs. 

OyryPro'BRIUM, Lat. the ſhame which attends a lewd, villanous 
act; infamy, ciſgrace, | 5 

To Orrvu' ox, verb af. [oppugnare, It. oppugno, Lat.] to fight a- 
gainſt, to attack, to oppoſe, to reject or confute an opinion. Hooker. 

Orr, e [of ppugn] oppoſition. Shakey/peare. 6 

Orru' NEA [of opfugn] oppoler, an antagoniſt. Boyle. 

Ors [xis Gr.] a name of the goddeſs Cybele. See CyBELE. 

OPps1'MATHY o di, of ole, late, and param, Gr. to learn] 
a learning in old age, late education or erudition. 

Oes0xa'T10N, Lat. the act of catering or buying provi 

O'eTABLE [optabilis, Lat.] deſirable, to be wiſhed. 
 O'eTaBLENEss: [of optable] deſirableneſs. 
 Oyra'T1vEs, adj. [optativus, Lat.] expreſſive of deſire. | 

OyTarivse Meood [in grammar; optatif, Fr. optativo, It. of optati- 
us, Lat.] that mood of a verb, that expreſſes an earneſt deſire or wiſh 
that ſuch a thing may be or happen. The verb undergoes in Greek a 
different formation to ſignify wiſhing, which is called the optative 
mood. Clarke's Grammar. 


preſs, of an oppreſſive 
ere. 2, Heavy, over- 


oppreſſing or oppreſſed nature or 


ſions. 


O' ric, Lat. [onTixa, Gr.] medicines good againſt diſtempers in 


the eyes. i 
Op ric, or Or ric, ad. [optique, Fr. ottico, It. optico, Sp. apti- 

cus, Lat. of or, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the fight, relating to the 

ſcience of optics. 2. Viſual, producing viſion, ſubſervient to viſion. 
OyT1c, /«b/?. 1. An inſtrument of fight, an organ of ſight, gene- 

rally uſed in the plural. 2. [onhixn, Gr. the ſcience of the nature and 

laws of viſion : generally uſed in the plural. | 

Or rie Place of a Star or Planet apparent, is that part of its orbit, 

which our ſight determines when the obſerver's eye is at the circum- 

ference of the earth, and 

Or rie Place of a Star er Plane real, is that, when 'tis ſuppoſed to 

be at the centre of the earth, or planet he inhabits. 

Orc Pencil of Rays, is that aſſemblage or pencil of rays, by 

means whereof any point or part of an object is ſeen. 

Or ric Axis, a ray paſſing through the centre of the eye. 

OyTic Chamber, the ſame as camera obſcura, See CaMERA OB- 
SCURA. | 

Oeric Glaſſes, glaſſes contrived for The viewing of any objects, as 
microſcopes, teleſcopes, Fc. they are ground either concave or con- 
vex, ſo as either to collect or diſperſe: the rays of light, by means 
whereof viſion is improved, the eye ſtrengthened, &c. 

OeT1c Nerves [with anatomiſts] the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpring- 
ing from the crura of the medulla oblongata, and paſſing thence to 
the eye, convey the ſpirits to it. | 1 

Or rie Place of a Star [in aſtronomy] is that point of its orbit in 
which it appears to be to our eye, 

 OyT1c Rays, thoſe rays wherewith an optic pyramid or triangle is 
terminated. : | 
Oe'TicaL Inequality [in aſtronomy] is an apparent irregularity in 
the motions of far diſtant bodies, 
 OerTi1c1an, bft. [of optic] one ſkilled in optics, a profeſſor or 
teacher of the ſcience of optics. 
O'eTics [/'optique, Fr. ottica, It. ars optica, Lat.] the ſcience of 
viſion. See, Op ric, ſubſi. 
O'eTiMacy [optimares, Lat.] a government of the ſtate by the nobi- 
lity, body of nobles, nobility. Hotel. Wy 

| - rr [optimitas, Lat.] utility, excellency, the ſtate of being 
eſt. 

O'eT10N, Fr, [of tio, Lat.] a choice, election, the power or fa- 
culty of wiſhing or chuſing. Bacon. : | 

- O'eT10N of an Archbi/pop [in a law ſenſe] is when a new ſuffragan 
biſhop is conſecrated, the archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prerogative, claims the collation of the firſt vacant benefice in that ſee 
as his choice. 5 Fr. [ ; 1 i 

O'ePULENCE, or O' r ULI EN CY, Fr. [opulenza, It. opulincia, Sp, 
opulentia, Lat.] wealth, riches, b 5 „ N 

O'euLENT, Fr. [opulente, It. opulento, Sp, of opulentus, Lat.] rich, 


wealthy. 
O'PULENTLY, adv. [of opulent] in a wealthy manner, with ſplen- 


dor. 
O'evLENTNEss [of opulent] wealthineſs. 


Orvscix, Fr, {of cpuſculum, Lat.] a ſmall work. 


O R A 


OR, conj. [oðen, Sax, eller, Dan and Su. 
1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtributio 
tion. Whether it was to periſh or no. 
either. He muſt either fall or fly. 3. Or is ſomes; 
but is then more properly omitted. He muſt ee, redundant 
fins, or elſe he ſhall never receive benefit of Chrif's 0 and forſake tis 
* 1000 or #pe, Sax. ] before. Or ever we g⁰ 0 te 4 — 
i . , clarat an 
7 m, it ſhall be convenient to ſhew who did write res 1 
Os, Fr. [in heraldy] ſignifies gold. It is often 
yellow colour, and engraving by ſmall pricks all oye he 5 
ing, as in Place VII. fig. 20. It is ſaid to be com ofed © meld or ey 
and a little red, as two white parts and one red of much wii 
ken wiſdom, riches and elevation of mind ; with by nel to hen 
blood for the wealth and welfare of his country; 1 Tos end hi 
worthy of matters of truſt and treaſure ; with fable be he 
ſtant in every thing, with an amorous mind; with Kine pr 
hs 3g riches of the world, and moſt glittering peas e 
youth. 8 
Others add, that or fipnifies Chriſpian and ſpiri 
temperance, chatity, * Bump 20 dane, 7 fit 
virtues and gualities, nobility, wealth, generoſity, ff 55 whe. 
love, purity, gravity, conſtancy, ſolidicy, * 5 1750 
life. Of precious ftones, it repreſents the carbuncle or ra NY 
Planets, the ſun ; of the elements, fire; of human conflit: 10 5 wn 
27 + of ee 3 8 or laurel; of Here, the befor 
Or Fouls, the COCK an I ile ; | 5 
fs, a4 dolphin. ird - paradile ; of beaſ!s, the lion; and of 
Os n [aroches, Fr.] a well known pot herb. 
O'RACLE, ſubſi. Fr. [oracols, It. oraculs, Sp. oraculum, of 
mouths, or oro, Lat. to entreat] 1. Something divert ls th 
tural wiſdom. The ſcriptures are the oracles of God kink Fang 
2. The place where or perſon of whom the determina ionsof a 
are enquired. God hath now ſent his living oracle in the nal 
Milton. 3. Any perſon or place where certain deciſions Wen 
The world's great cracle in times to come. Pope. 4. One 55 
wiſdom, one whoſe determinations are not to be diſputed St kt 
was appealed to as the living oracle of the church. AH. : 
O'raCLes were ambiguous anſwers made to the ancient heiten 
concerning things to come. This, ſome are of opinion, hr core þ 
diabolical operation; and others, that it was by the oth if 10 
Prieſis, who made the ignorant people believe that the god jpuke by 
their mouths. Of the former opinion were ſeveral fathers of the pt. 
mitive Chriſtian church, and other great and learned men, 
Seſac [or Scſaſtris] whole reign in Egypt commenced, according to 
Sir 1/aac Newton, in the year before Chr 1002, erefled rpln and 
oracles to his father Ammon in Thebes, Ammonia, &c. * Andthis [ſays 
that learned writer) was the original of the worſhip of Jufittr Anna, 
and the fr/ mention of oR ACL ES that I meet with in profane hiftory.” 
He adds, That in the year before Chriſt, 987, a pieleß of r. 
piter Ammon being brought by Phenician merchants into Greece, (ets 
up the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona. This gave beginning to OKACLES 
in Greece, and by their difates rhe WORSHIP OF THE DEAD Waserery 
where introduced.” NREWTON's Chronology, p. 18, 19. The Dejhic 
oracle therefore, according to him, muſt be of /ater date. And indeed, 
tho“ Homer takes notice of the immenſe riches, which that temple of 
Apollo contained; and which ſhould leave us to infer a gre! ry/ort to 
it in his days; yet 'tis that of Dodona only, which he mentions with 
the expreſs circumſtance of prophecy being annexed to It lias, 
Book IX. I. 404. compared with Book XVI. I. 23;: [ ſhall oul 
add, that the ceaſing of theſe oraculous reſponſes was (if we h ce 
dit Cicero) owing to a free enquiry and a more enlighten age; 3 
as to the reflectiofl made on their ob/carity, it ſeems at lealt tobe a o 
as the times of LEſchylus, Kat yap ta -t ugpain O dle 
ZESCHYL. Agamemnon. See PROPHECY. 
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When Cræſus conſulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, de b. 4 
ceived for anſwer this doubtful riddle in a firm of words ſo cunning} 1 . 
contrived, that the truth was then fartheſt off when is tkoooht 10 late Y RB — 


it. 7 f 8 
Cræſus Halyn penetrans magnam, perwertit gui bi, 1 
When Cræſus over Halis roweth, 

A mighty nation he o'erthroweth. 
Which he interpreting according to his own dirt) 
bat was vanquiſhed himſelf by Cyrus, king of Perhia, 
tion and country ruined, 
EKing Pyrrhus, before he made war with the Romans, 
this N e the following anſwer 1 

io te acide Romano, wincere pol. f a 
Which ambiguous prediction he eee Te . . panty 
thou mayeſt overcome the Romans, gave then bale; , mat the 
the event that the oracle intended, Romano. poſe vun, 2. 
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5 ORBICULAR 


croſſed tlie river, 
and his c Ha- 


conſulting 


RBIs, Lat 


Romans ſhould overcome him, as they did. : s of bis RBIs NM. 
Another prince, conſulting this oracle, conce”s „ rk in its * 

making war, received this anſwer; which he 0 ſhalt go, ft F O'zztt [074 

mas, thus; Ibis, redibis, nunguam per bella peri wok the war, an heel, Ge. 


ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never periſh by war; 

was flain ; upon which his 20 ility canvaſſing 

that it ſhould have been thus comma'd, 4#:, ., 
ibis, i. e. Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt never return, 
war. 

Of the latter opinion, that the predictions of the ol 
much by diabolical operation, as by the artifices “ 
Euſebivs, Ariſtotle, and Cicero, and man) nig ii 
were of opinion, that oracles were only o - dhe colour 
prieſts, by which the credulous were abuſed under © 
ration and prediction. h at, when ig 

Demoſthenes ſeem'd apprehenſive of mw e 255 as he ſhrewd) 
Pythia always favour'd king Philip in her anſwers; Ol, 3 
enough expreſſed it, that ſhe Philippized. Nodonz®s in Erie 
. The 6r(t oracle we read of, were of Jup'te! h there wee ſever 
and Jupiter Ammon in Africa. Beſides bie xis in lleß 
others. See AmpHilaRavs, DopexA, Tor HORI, 


Som 
proper places. 


ORC 


gome have been of opinion that oracles 


ceaſed upon the coming of 


Chriſt. * 9 22 WS. . ſa De bo a la 
ho livd in Domitian's time, ſays, Deiphis oracu 
= 2 4 ceaſed long before the birth of our Saviour, 
cſſant. 
in particular the 2ece;z 
ET 111 x country waſte, the prigſts fonſoot the temples ; and ſo the 
—— became ſlent. But ſee above. 
To ORACLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. ] to utter oracles. A word 
not received. Milton. : W | ; | 
Oi curAx, or Ora'culous, adj. [of oracle] having the nature or 
vality of an oracle, reſembling oracles, uttering oracles. Pope. 
Oxa/cularness [of oracular] the ſtate of being of the nature or 


uality of an oracle. 
Oxa'cuLouvsLY, 
Ora 'cuLoUSNEss [of oraculous] 
Oxar'son, fbf, Fr. [oratto, Lat.] prayer, 
| worſhip. It is more frequently written oriſen. : 
Oral, adj. Fr. [of os oris, Lat. the mouth] delivered by word of 
| mouth, not written. Addi/or. ; 
O'raLLY, adv, [of oral] by mouth, not by writing. Hale. 
| O'rance, Fr. [arancia, It. narenj a, Sp. laranja, Port. malum auran- 
un, aurentia, Lat.] a fruit well known. | 
Ozance Colour, a colour that partakes equally of red and yellow, or 
ic a medium between both. | 
O'sancery [orangerie, Fr.] 1. A ſort of ſnuff or perfume. 2. A gallery 
or plantation in a garden where orange trees are kept. A kitchen gar- 
den is a more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt orangery. Spectator. 
Oxance Muſk, a fine ſpecies of pear. 
Oxance Wife [of orange and wife] a woman who ſells oranges. 
| Shakeſpeare. - 
| Ora'Tion [oraifon, Fr. orazione, It. oracion Sp. oracan, Port. of ora- 
, Lat.] a diſcourſe or 
chat purpoſe, according to the rules of rhetoric ; a harangue, a declama- 
ton. 64 
| O'saror, Lat. [orateur, Fr. oratore, It. orador, Sp.] 1. An eloquent 
| public ſpeaker or pleader. 2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in addreſſes 
in chancery, | Bn | 
E OraTo'RIANS; an order of regular prieſts, ſo called from the oratory 
of St. Jerom in Rome, where they uſed to pray. 
| OraTo'RIAL, adj. [of orator] rhetorical, befitting an orator. Watts. 
k O'rarory, adj. [oratoire, Fr. oratorio, It. and Sp. of oratorius, Lat.] 
Epertaining to an. oration or orator, 
= OraTory [oratoria ars, Lat.] 1: The ſcience of rhetoric, the art of 
Wipezking well in public, rhetorical ſkill. Sidney. 2. Exerciſe of elo- 
quence, . Arbuthnot. 3. [Oritorium, Lat. oratoire, Fr.] a chapel ſet 
rt for prayer; a cloſet or little apartment in a large houſe; near a 
bed. chamber, for private devotion. 


adv. [of oraculous] in manner of an oracle. Brown. 
the ſtate of being oracular. 
verbal ſupplication or oral 


1 


Wgious, who live in community, but without being obliged to make any 


'S 
2 


2 
* 


3 P + Circle, line drawn round. 5. Cir- 
e deſcribed by any of the mundane ſpheres. 6. Period, revolution of 
re. Milton, - 7. Sphere of action. And move in that obedient orb 
Nein. Shakeſpeare. 8. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being 
1 _— or rather as ſpherical. A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orb. 
Milton. b 1 | 

E OrBa'TiION [orbatus, Lat.] the act of deprivation, or being berea 

0 deſpoiled of any ching, eſpecially of chiliren or parents. 6 * 
= O'zBeD, 20. [of orb) 1. circular, round, Shakeſpeare. 2. Formed 
No a circle. Orb'd in a rainbow. Milton. 3. Rounded. Gold was the 

| bs , the wheels by 50 with gold. Aa, n. | 

| OrBI'CULAR, adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. of orbicularis, Lat.] 1. Round like 
L ball or globe, circular. Aadiſon. 2. Spherical, Th — 
y orbicular world. Milton. 


& Oxp1cuLaR Bone [with anatomiſts] one of the little bones of the 

ner part of the ear, which is faſtened to the ſides of the lobes of the 

, by a ſlender ligament. Fs 

= Ozpicula'ris Muſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which draws 

+ — the lips together. 

= OzBICULARLS Palpebrarum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ſprings 

om each corner of the eye, and is anſwered by anoth' "Ag ik 

ſtructure in the lower eye-lic. GY ee 

& OxBrculLatLY, adv. [of orbicular 
cally, circularly. 


I tun [of orbicular] the ſtate of being orbicular, round- 


* LP 4 


— 


ö On culAr ED [orbiculatus, Lat. ] made round 
| Lok ag eg wy: any round thin 
nis Mogaus, Lat. [in the Copernican aſtrono 1 t 

th in its annual revolution Ae the ſun. ee 


N 4 % 4 Fr. orbita, Lat.] the track, rut or mark of a chariot 


or rounded into an orb. 


thot 

and | : 8 3 
el 1 — a n the courſe, path or way in which any Planet 
be | 3 (with anatomiſts] the two large cavities in which yp 3s eyes 


O ws 5 x 198 
1 [with anatomiſts] a hole in the cheek bone be- 


welt 3 N 
N  Ormt s. [i | in ronal 3 
100 ITER Jeternut anatom | 
, : a vai dende lin y] a hole in the coronal bone of the 
{nh Fa 5 [orbitas, Lat.] privation, ſtate of being bereaved of children 
"el wha Concentric [with aſtronomers] are ſeveral e withi | 
wn 0g 8 _ as centre. | ha ang 
8 vcentric [with aſtro ithi another 
| - te, WF have diffrent 33 e oF 
' (veſt Ham, orca, Lat. Gr.] a fort of 
in de : — | = _—_— mews clang: RB .— en e. oo 
or URcne, a fort of miner I Fans 
* = ek ares ua mineral ſtone like allum, from which 
= © 297 bortyard or wwartyard, Skinner. of hortus, Lat. or 
er — — oblicarten, H. Ger. a garden, ooxabe-, Gr. 
it trees. gives the preference to the former] a garden for 


moſt famous oracles of Greece; for the perſians hav- 


ſpeech pronounced in public, or compoſed for 


order. 2 Kings. 


doſcages, Se. 


ORD 


O'rxcursTRA It. . orchefire, Fr. one, of epyc109a4, Gr. to dance] 

the lower part of the ancient theatre, where — kept their balls; it 

was in form of a ſemicircle, and ſurrounded with ſeats. It is now taken 

= a muſic gallery, or place where the muſicians are ſet at a public 
ew, | 

O'RCHESTRE, ſub/?. Fr. the ſame with orcheſtra. 

Orcutso'cRAPHY [of copynorc, dancing, and yeaPw, Gr. to write] a 
treatiſe of the art of dancing, or a book of dances. 

O'rcais, Lat. [oex:, Gr. a teſticle] the herb dog's-ſtones. OA 
Orcuo'rowr, Lat. [of , a teſticle, and Town, Gr.] the act of cut- 
ting off the teſtes, the act of gelding. Sce Eunucy, and ExruxGA- 
TORY Index, compared. 

Ox p [ond, Sax. an edge] an initial ſyllable in names of perſons ſigni- 
fying an edge or ſharpneſs; as in ordbelm, ordbright, &c. and in the 
Iſlandic tongue, ord ſignifies a ſpear or dart. Gib/ou's Camden. 

OsxD; in old Engliſh, ſignified beginning. 

O'xcio [in Florence, Qc.] an oil as, containing eight gallons 
one quart Engliſh meaſure, 

To Ox DAL“ N, verb af. [ ordonnor, Fr. ordenar, Sp. of ordino, Lat.] 1. 
To command or enjoin; to appoint, to decree. 2. To eſtabliſh, to 
ſettle, to inſtitute. 3. To {et in an office. A man who is ordained over 
the affairs. Ether. 4. To admit or confer holy orders, to inveſt with 
miniſterial function or ſacerdotal power. | | 

OrDar'NER [of ordain] he who ordains. . 

OrDa'LEAL Law, the law of ordeal, which was appointed long be- 
fore the conqueſt, and continued in force till the reign of king John and 
Henry III, when it was condemned by pope Stephen II, and utterly 
aboliſhed by parliament. 

O'RDEAL, /ub/e. 1 oxon, great, and deal, Sax. orda- 
lum, low Lat. ordalie, Fr. ordeel, L. Ger. and urthcil, H. Ger. ſignify 
to this day a judgment or ſentence, given upon any cauſe, civil or cri- 
minal, and the Lat. and H. Ger. tongues have the verbs ordeelen and 
urtheilen, to give a ſentence of judgment on a matter, and ver or deelen 
and derurtheilen, to condemn ; all derived of urdela, Goth] a method 
practiſed about the time of Edward the confeſſor, of trying criminal per- 
ſons; when if the perſon accuſed pleaded not guilty, he might either 
put himſelf upon God and his country, as at this day, or upon God 
only, preſuming that he would free the innocent; and this ordea/ wis 
either by fire or water; by fire, if the perſon were of free eſtate, by 
walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; or by water, if he were of ſer- 
vile condition, by being thrown into water : whence the vulgar trial of 
witches. And it was alſo after divers manners. | 

Simpl Da ppEAL, was when a perſon accuſed, carried in his hand a red 
hot iron of a pound weight. | 

| Orpral, by Combat, was when a perſon who was accuſed of murder, 
was obliged to fight the next relation, &c. of the perſon deceaſed. 

OrDeaL by Fire, was when the perſon accuſed undertook to prove 
his or her innocence, by walking blindfold and barefoot over nine red 
hot plough-ſhares, laid at unequal diſtances one from another; or elſe . 
by holding a red hot iron in his or her hand. | | 

ORDEAL by cold Water, was uſed for the trial of witches, by binding 
and throwing them into a pond or river. 

Oxrpr al by hot Water, was by putting the hands or feet into ſcalding 
water. 

To O'rper, verb a8. [ordinare, It. and Lat. ordonner, Fr. ordenar, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. To command or appoint, to direct. 2. To regulate, 
to adjuſt, to conduct. A good wife in the ordering of her houſe. Ee- 
clefiafticus. 3. To manage, to procure. Did order all the cates in 
ſeemly wife. Spenſer. 4. To methodize, to diſpoſe fitly. Theſe were 
the orderings of them in their ſervice. 1 Chron. 5. To ordain to ſacer- 
dotal function. Liberty to object any crime againſt ſuch as are to be 
ordered. Whitgift. | 

O'rper [orare, Fr. ordine, It. orden, Sp. erdem, Port of ordo, Lat.] r. 
A diſpoſition of thi in their proper place ; method. 2. Eſtabliſhed 
proceſs. To keep them to order. Watts. 3. Proper ſtate. Any of 
the faculties wanting or out of order. Locke. 4. Cuſtom.or manner, re- 
gularity, ſettled mode. 5. Mandate, precept, command. 6. Rule, 
diſcipline, regulation. The church hath authority to eſtabliſh that for 
an order. Hooker. 7. Regular government. Would daſh all order and 

rotect their ſact. Daniel. 8. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed 
y marks of honour. 9. A rank or claſs. The prieſts of the ſecond 
order. 10. A religious fraternity, 11. In the plural, hier- 
archical ſtate, The faults of men in orders: Dryden. 12. Means to 
an end. In order to the better diſcharge of theſe duties. Tilloſn. 13. 


3 8 Meaſures, care. You ſhall take ſome order for the ſoldiers. Spenſer. 


OabER of Battle [military term] is the diſpoſition of the battalions 
and ſquadrons of an army in one or more lines, according to the nature 
of the ground, either in order to engage an enemy or to be reviewed. 

Oxpers (in architecture] are rules for the proportion that is to be 
obſerved in the erecting of pillars or columns, and for the form of cer- 
tain parts belonging to them. And thence buildings are ſaid to be of 
ſeveral orders, when the proportion between the thickneſs of the columns 
and their height, and all things requiſite thereto, are different, There 
are five orders of columns; three of which are Greek, <iz. the Doric, 


Ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italian, viz. the Tuſcan and Compo- 


ſite. Every order is compoſed of two parts at leaſt ; the column and the 

entablature; and of four parts at che moſt, where there is a pedeſtal 

under the columns and one acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of the 

entablature. The column has three parts, the baſe, the ſhaft, and the 

pedeſtal; which parts are all different in their ſeveral orders. It is to be 

2 that by diameter is meant the thickneſs of the ſhaft at the 
om. 


French Open (= architecture] an order that is of new invention, 
whoſe capitals conſiſts in attributes agreeing to the people, as fleurs de lis, 
cock's heads, He. The e i of this order * Corinthian, Such 
is that of M. le Brun. in the royal gallery of Verſailles, and that of M. le 
Clerk, who alſo gives a ſecond Tuſcan order, and a Spaniſh order, the 
former he ranks between the firſt Tuſcan and Doric, and the latter be- 
m_ the per and Compoſite. 4 
Caryatic Ox Ex [in architecture] is that whoſe entablature is ſupported 
mw «of . RE of en . 

erfian ORDER [in architecture] an order which has figures or Perſian 
ſlaves to ſupport fl entablature mend of columns. | | 

Ruſtic Ozpes [in architecture] is one adorned mith ruſtic quoins, 


90 


Th 


DRD 
The Tuſcan OrDER is the moſt ſimple and moſt deſtitute of ornaments, 


fo that it is ſeldom made uſe of except in vaults, in ſome ruſtic edifices, 
vaſt piles of building, as amphitheatres, &c. The Tuſcan order is di- 


vided into ten diatneters and three quarters, the pedeſtal having two, 


the column with baſe and capital ſeven, and the entablature one and 
three quarters. See Plate VII. fig. 21. 3s 

The Doric ORDER, ſhould not have any ornaments, either in its ca- 
pital or baſe. The aſtragal and liſte} below the capital, which is half a 
diameter in height, conſtituting part of the. ſhank or body of the pillar, 
In the Doric order, the whole height being given, is divided into 12 
diameters, or parts, and one third: the pedeſtal having two and one 
third, the column eight, and the entablature two. See Plate VII. fig. 22. 

The Ionic Ox DER, at its firſt invention, had its columns only eight 
modules in height, but afterwards the ancients augmented the height of 
its pillars in order to make it more beautiful, and alſo added to it a baſe 
that was not uſed before. In the Ionic order the whole height is divided 
into 13 diameters and a half; the pedeſtal having two and two thirds, 
the column nine, and the entablature one and four fifths. The capital 
is chiefly compoſed of volutas or ſcrolls, and they are commonly chan- 
nelled with 24 flutes. See Plate VII. fig. 23. 

The Corinthian ORDER is the fineſt and richeſt order of them all. In 
the Corinthian order the whole height is divided into 14 diameters and 
a half, the pedeſtal having three, the column nine and a half, and the 
entablature two. The capitals are adorned with two rows of leaves and 
eight volutas, which ſupport the abacus. | 

The Compoſit ORDER, or Roman ORDER, is one, the capitals of whoſe 
pillars are compoſed of two rows of leaves, like thoſe of the Corinthian 
order, and of the volutas or ſcrolls of the Tonic. Theſe columns are 
commonly divided into fifteen diameters and one third, the pedeſtal hav- 
ing three and one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. Theſe 
columns, wholly like to the Corinthian in all its dimenſions and numbers 
except the capitals, which have no more than four volutas, which take up 
the whole ſpace, which is filled both by the volutas, and ſtems or ſtalks 
of the Corinthian order. See Plate VII. fig. 24. In a colonade or range 
of pillars, the intercolumination or ſpace between columns in the Tuſ. 
can order is four diameters; in the Doric order two and three quarters ; in 
the Tonic order two and a quarter ; in the Corinthian order two ; and in 
the Compoſit order one and a half. „ 

To theſe orders ſome add the Attic and Gothic. | 

The Attic OgDes, is a ſmall order of pilaſters of the ſhorteſt propor- 
tion, having a cornice raiſed after the manner of an architrave for its en- 


tablature. | | 
The Gothic Ox DEN, which is ſo widely different from the angient pro- 


portions and ornaments, that its columns are either too maſly, in form 


of vaſt pillars, or as ſlender as poles, having capitals without any certain 

dimenſions, carved with the thorny leaves of thiſtles, bear's foot or cole- 

worts. See GuTHS. 

Oxpes [in divinity] is that [ra] juſt arrangement of the divine per- 
ſonages, according to which the ſecond is ſubordinate [or ſubject] to the 
FIRST, and the zhird to BOTH ; and that the reſpefive homage which 
is paid to each, muſt be regulated by it; will appear from what follows. 

„They are three, ſays Tertullian, non flati, ſed grad, 1. e. not in fate, 
but in degree.” And what he meant by degree, the reader will find un- 
der the word Homoustans. And to the ſame effect, Euſebius ſpeaking 
of the Faruks and the Son, ſays, © We [we Chriſtians] do not ap- 
ply ſimilar [or like] aſcriptions of bivixirx to both; but evo:Cug de 79 
rate xpuuedz, 1. e. molt religiouſly obſerve the Taxis, the juſt arrange- 
ment [or order”) and what they meant by all this, the reader will find 
under the word [MarCELL1ans] ; and if the judgment of Ju//in Mar- 
tyr, St. Irenæus, and other Antenicenes be required, it is already given 
under the words, FIX ST-CAusk, CErinTHIans, Divinity, and Mo- 
NARCHY of THE UNIVERSE. That we [we Chriſtians] ſays F./lin 
Martyr; holding him [z. e. the Son] in the s£conp place, and the pro- 
phetic Spirit [es rin rate] in the THIRD RANK [or ſtation] do with 
reaſon honour them, we'll now proceed to ſhew. For that we ſhould 
aſcribe the SECOND PLACE AFTER the zmmutable and always exiſting God 
and begetter of all things to a crucified man, appears to be mere mad- 
neſs to them.” Such is St. Fuftin's account of the chRISTIAN wok- 
SHIP and THEOLOGY in his days. JusTiN Apolog. B. Ed. R. Stephan. 
= 139 and 137, compared. In plain terms, what the Ax TIE NTS meant 

y taeſe and like expreſſions, whether ſpeaking of their belief alone, or 
belief as regulating their worſhip, was not a mere order of wor bs, or 
that one perſon ſhould be mentioned before another: But ir, the abſo- 
lute ſupremacy and dominion of the one Gop and FaTHER, over all 
without exception; and 2dly, The dominion of the one Lord [the only-be- 
gotten Son] over all, his FATHER ONLY excepted ; and accordingly, 
that Whatever divine powers are derived ſram the firſt perſon upon the 
ſecond, and rough the ſecond upon the third; ſtill cha are (as the 
council of Sirmium explains itlelf) not ourrsr@yun, not co-ordinate ; not 
to be placed «for @ level with him: but vnorerayprrc, i. e. ſubordinate, 
or (to render it more cloſely to the jon de placed under him, placed in 
an inferior rank, or ſtation; and in which they are /ubje# to hi [See 

Dirhkisu and Co-oRpinaTion] Even St. Ba himſelf confeſſes, 

« That the Sow is sxconD [or inferior] to the PArhER both in RANK 

Ji. e. in degree, or order] becauſe he is FROM him; and in p1Gn1TY ; be- 

cauſe the . is the original and cauſe of the ſon's exiſtence, c.“ 

And of the Spirit he affirms, that his being sE CO likewiſe to the Sox 

{both in rank, order, and dignity] is the doctrine accorDiNG ro GoD- 

LINEss.” Contr. Eunom. lib. z And what he (and indeed a/] antiquity) 

meant by this gradation, himſelf explains more fully in other places; of 

which we have given an inſtance or two under the words [GHosr and 

Esskxck.] And though (if we may credit St. Gregory) ArhANMASLI⁸s 

was the f of all his cotemporaries, that ventured to advance the natural 

co-equality of the third perſon with the other two: yet even H could not 
abſolutely give up the pre/ezt truth; as we have ſhewn in part, under the 
word [de] But he expreſſes himſelf in yet fronger terms, in his 
treatiſe againſt the Sabellians; in which he repreſents the third perſon to 
be as FULL of the ſecond, as the ſecond is of the 'F185T; and flatly de- 
nies (what the Sabe//ians affirmed) that “ our incarnate Lord and God 

Jeſus Chrift was [e - Or.] THE ONLY Gop.” The whole current 

of ſeripture (as he obſerves) many appropriated that title to the perſon of 

Go THe FaTHER.. In proof of which the reader may conſult ATya- 


Nas. opera Fit. Paris, Vol. I. p. 661, 663. and Macevonians 
compared with Exclusiv, and John, c. xvii, v. 3, and 1 Tim. vi. 15. 
O'xpereR [oforder} one that orders, methodiſes or regulates. A great 


diſpoſer and orderer of all things. Su. Kling. 


- 


ORD 


O'aderLEss, adi. [of order] diſorderly, out 
4th ſenſe of order. We vie Or rule, 


( 


8 0 
* under the 


O'rDERLINEss [of ordo, Lat. and xelicne | 
O'rDvERLY, adj. [of order] 1. 1 2 regulapeßz ok 
N but orderly reading. Hooker. 2. Not tumultuo * Th re. 10 J 
n orderly and well- governed march. Clarengyy 5 Tepulated, mat 
eſtabliſhed method. Till orderly judgment of decificn dec with fay, 
it. Hooker, 98 25 . Swen apaing idea 
O'RDERL V, adv. [of order] methodically, accordino be a 
ing to rule, regularly. Orderly delivered and proceed 0 er, cc. but: 
O'RDINABLE, adj. [ordino, Lat.] ſuch as may bea ed in. , 3 
OR DIN AL, adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, It. of e 87 from 
to order, noting order. | Lat) benin; now 
ORDñpINAL Nouns, or Nouns of number or Or of 
1 fourth, a hundredth, a ee "a are firſt, ſecond, third 2 
'RDINAL Numbers [with arithmèzicians] are larger 
of things, as firſt, ſecond, third, h Added 2 ee Me nds 9 
O'abIx AL, ſub}. a book of directions for biſhops in piss GATIC 
ders; alſo a book containing the orders and conſtitution ” "$0 on 
religious houſe, '® 0! 4 Collepe x clergy! 
O'rpIN ance [ordonnance, Fr, ordinanza, It.] 1, A | Sunda) 
command of a ſovereign or ſuperior, rule, preſcript 10 ter Sep 
commanded, 3. Appointment. 4. Cannon, artillery, = Vole | Ow 
It is now generally written for diſtinction ordiance. | 80 05 Hue 65 Ceacon 
OrDiNance [of the foreſt] a ſtatute made in the LD | Of 
abr I, concerning foreſt cauſes. | 34h of King l. der, & 
| Clerk of the OrDixance, an officer whoſe buſineſs it i; Hedge 
_— of all officers, ANY Sc. and all orders and Ts tie _ a 
or the government of th | ce bills of the RD 
tures, 855 nt of the office, and to make bills of Impreſt, deber. but ran 
Sureyor of the Oxb ix ANR, an officer whoſe charge or due!“ | the fand 
all the king's ordnance, ſtores and proviſions of W e. ; charge vl 
the Tower of London; alſo to allow all bills of debt; and i I a nag 
= upon the works' of artificers and labourers, ; "I | Ke s 
R DIN ARIES [in herald are ten, v2, the chief. gh. E 
bend, the feſs, Hy bar, 4 2. the ſaltier, the Laue a | $a. i 
and the orl. Some have endeavoured to increaſe the number t _ it hs: 
adding to thoſe before-mentioned, the quarter, the eſcutcheon, the = Remus 
dexter and ſiniſter, lumenche dexter and ſiniſter, chauſſe dexter alk | 505 _ 
niſter, and the point. But theſe have not been received by hen i of e 
common. There are theſe reaſons aſſigned why theſe ordinares ar 3 Our, 4 
called honourable; as, 1/, Becauſe they have been in uſe ever fnce th metal vn 
practice of armory, immediately after the partitions. 20, Becauſe that 1 50 | 
being placed all together on the eſcutcheon (which repreſents the body of J 3 
a man) they intirely cover it, and ſeem as it were to wad of the ſokeʒ | O'rzon 
that come from the hand of the enemy. The chief repreſents the hel wort. 
met; the wreath, the chaplet or crown that covers the head; the pale & O'rzwe 
the lance or ſpear ; the bend and bar, the belt; the file, the fearl; the the rocks u 
croſs and ſaltier, the ſword; the chevron, the boots and ſpun; and the by rough ne 
bordure and orld, the coat of mail. | WCoreny, 
If a perſon was wounded on the head in battle, the king or genen af. E Ore'xrs, 
terwards gave him a chief; if in the legs, a chevron; if his fwordand Ori I 
armour were coloured with the blood of the enemy, a croſs or bordure ; ay ja delive 


Nong that! 
©” 34gement 
; RFORD, 


and thus after a myſterious manner erected for him an honourable memo- 
al of what he had done for his king and country, 
O'RDINARILY [of ordinary; ordinairement, Fr.] 1. According to elta- 


bliſhed rules, or ſettled method. 2. Uſually, commonly, | s miles fror 
O'RDINARY, adj. [ordinaire, Fr. ordinario, It. and p. of ordrvaring, Pole, and ſer 
Lat.] 1. Common, uſual, wonted, that which happens or paſſes fte © O'srray, 
quently or uſually. 2. Eſtabliſhed, methodical. Laws obſerved in tie aciently mu 
ordinary forms of juſtice. Addiſon. 3. Of low rank, mean. The 7 : O'zpus, a 
nary fort of men. Hooker. 4. Ugly, not handſome. As the is an ordi- 6 O'rcan I 
nary woman, Pr.] 1. An! 
ORDIX ART, ſubP. 1. An eating or victualling houſe, where perſon 2 of hearin 
may eat at ſo much per meal, 2. [In the common law] the bilop 0 Pent uſed in 
the dioceſs, or he who has ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that Puched by th 
territory, and collation to the benefits therein, eſlabliſed judge of ee. | Orcans wi 
cleſiaſtical cauſes. Law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and bre he . 
thereof to the ordinary of the place. Holer. 3. [In tie civillaw] 15 7 i (the big 
judge who has authority to take cognizance of cauſes in his on N1ghs ow it. 
Settled, eſtabliſhed, O' RG AN [ \ 


phe, determi 
erformance oj 
t Hydraulic Ol 
* Primary OR c 
d appointed 
Wicles, 

T Sec ondlary O R 
be former, tho 

p, 


as he is a magiſtrate, and not by deputation. A Pe} Shakeſpeart 


point. Daniel. f dinate f- | Orca 
O'rDINATE, adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] regular, methodical. — Ig. 7 — I. l 
gures are ſuch as have all their fides, and al ter g epos 0 dallting Gf ies 


drawn - mu 


ntal, o 8 
which pales . e fervi 


of the ends of that diameter to which it was an ns one {ide FOrouhicar. ; 
OabixarE [in an hyperbola] is a right line "_— of the ſame l/ riding them 1 
the other, and divided into two equal parts, b) the a RGANICAL , 


axis and di- 


DU which ; 
or dznath action. 2 


perbola. 
OrpinarTE {in a parabola] a line drawn through the 


ne is called the 


meters, parallel to the tangent ; half of this ſi RGanicar, 7 
and the whole the double ordinate. : „ ine in any conic ſettol, | ody, by wh 

OrDINATE Applicate [in conic ſections] is à arr nd reachin? from pod. $5 
drawn at right angles to, and biſected by oy Which though it is no, RCA'NICALL) 
alf of wn, ment reſpe&i; 


ſide of the ſection to the other, the h . 
one ſide of the ſection to the ls the bier fine . 


generally called the ordinate, is proper : nteceden | 

OrvivaTE Ratio [in geometry] is that _— f _ ſecond is 19 l RGA NICALNE 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, as the anteceden 10 g ws gang 

| | m al isn 

„ [in geometry and conics] are py Ge f \ WL on. 155 
point of the circumference of an elliplis, or dier enter [ops 
dicularly acroſs the axis to the other ſide. _ Lat.] 1. The act 92 pon the org 

Orvina'TION, Fr. [ordinazion, It. of rr into the disc doe u 2 10 
conferring holy orders, or of initiating a candid-itue and vice , e O f t be fe 
prieſthood. 2. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. ery of life reſpect!” 80 SANIER, 
natural ordination to the happineſs an ien Petates wi 
Norris | | Po: 29 


ORG 


If what Dr. Owen, in his late poſthumous ſermons 
72 : ; bf merits our regard, vr. 
inted from Sir John Hartop's copy obſerves, I r regard, 
ih in our old Engliſh verſion of 4s, c. xv. v. 23, 
« Having ordained BY ELECTION ;” and that a change has been ſince 
made (as he inſinuates) in order to ſerve a turn? Or ſhall we rather 
fay, that his criticiſm has more of /ezo than /olrdity ? Becauſe if the 
idea of choice and ſuffrage mult of neceſſity be included; ftill it will not 
be 2 choice made by the PEOPLE, which is what the Doctor intended; 
but a choice made by the PERSONS 70 whom the act is here aſcribed, i. e. by 
the APOSTLES themſelves. However, it ſhould not be diſſembled, that 
from St, Cyprian and other writers it appears, that the churches (when 
now formed) did long after the apoſtolic age ſtill retain the cuſtom of 
chooſing their own biſhops and other officers. And one would ſuſpect 
tom what St. Clemens, the cotemporary of the apoſtles, ſays, in his 
larger epiſtle, that the people had alſo the right of diſmiſſing them too. 
CEN. Ep. ad Corinth. Ed. London, p. 123—124, Sc. See CONGRE- 
caTIONALISTS, and BIsuor, compared. 3 
OzpinaTION Days, are certain days appointed for the ordination of 
clergymen, viz. the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity Sunday, and the 
Sunday following; alſo the Sundays following the next Wedneſdays af- 
ter September the 14th, and December the 1 3th. 
O'svines Majores, Lat. the ſacred order of prieſts, deacons, and ſub- 
deacons. | | 
| Oxoines Minores, Lat. the inferior orders of chanter, pſalmiſt, rea- 
der, &c. 55 
| Okprs, 2. e. Ordeals, as oaths and ordles, i. e. the right of giving 
| oaths, and determining ordeal trials, withing a particular precinct. 
| O%Dpnance. [This was antiently written more frequently ordinance; 
| but ordnance is uſed for diſtinction] all forts of artillery or great guns, 
| the ſtanding great magazine of arms, and habiliments of war. The diſ- 
charge of ordnance. Bentley. See ORDINANCE. 
O'xponnance, Fr. order or diſpoſition. 
| Ozponnance [in architecture] is the giving to all the parts of a 
| building, the juſt quantity and dimenſions, which they ought to have, ac- 
| cording to the model. | 
| Oxponnance ſin painting] is the diſpoſition of the parts or figures of 
it, either with regard to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the 
groupes, maſſes, contraſts, &c. no 
| Okrpure [ordure, Fr. ordura, It. 
of man or beaſt, | : 
| Ore, abt. [one or ona, Sax. oor, Du. a mine] 1. Metal unrefined, 
metal yet in its mineral ſtate. 2. Metal in general. The liquid ore he 
| drained, Milton. | EL 
F O'rexces [in heraldry] little balls commonly of an orange colour. 
Ox EON [opriov, Gr.] a kind of knot-graſs, by ſome called blood- 
wort. 
& Okrtweep, or O' REwoop, ſea- weed. A weed either growing upon 
Wthe rocks under high water mark, or broken from the bottom of the ſea 
4 rough weather, and caſt upon the next ſhore by the wind and flood, 
Lew, 
& Ore'x1s, Lat. [op:£;, Gr.] a ſtomach or natural appetite for meat. 
& O'src1LD [of onp, cattle, and zilb, a payment, of zildan, Sax. to 
pay ]a delivery or reſtitution made b the country or hundred for any 
Nong that had been done by one who was in plegio, or bound by the 
gagement called frank pledge. 
= Orzror, a borough town of Suffolk, on the mouth of the river Ore, 
miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble family of Wal- 
Pole, and ſends two members to parliament. 
& O'RFRAYES [prob. of or, Fr. gold, and frize] frizled cloth of gold, 
Inciently much worn by kings and noblemen. | 
E O'rFus, a fort of chub fiſh with a reddiſh back. | 
O' [or gare, Fr. organo, It. orgaim, Port. organum, Lat. of oH, 
Pr.] 1. An inſtrument of ſome natural faculty in an animal body, as the 
of hearing, the eye of fight, Fe. 2. [ Orgue, Fr.] a muſical inſtru- 
Pent uſed in churches : It conſiſts of ſeveral rows of pipes, and of ſtops 
Wuched by the hand. | | 
E Oxcans were firft introduced into the church about the year 657. In | 
de cathedral of Ulm in Germany is an organ of 93 feet high, and 28 
3 the biggeſt pipe 13 inches diameter) and has 16 pair of bellows 
blow it. | 
O'xcan [with anatomiſts] is defined to be a part that requires a 
ht, determinate and ſenſible conformation to ts it up, and for the 
erformance of its actions, as the heart, a muſcle, an arm, c. 
| Hdraulic Ox ax, an organ which plays by the means of water. 


from /ordes, Lat. Sinner. ] the dung 


eh, = Primary Orcans [of an animal body] thoſe compoſed of ſimilar parts, 

7 | 1 for ſome one ſingle function, as the arteries, nerves and 
or ; C es. 8 . | 

| Secondary Okxcaxs [of an animal body] ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral of 

a5. bomer, tho appropriated to one ſingle action, as the hands, fingers, 


Oscauie, or Orca'nicat. [organique, Fr. organico, It. and Sp. 
1 Lat. opyanxes, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the organs of the body, 
0 ng. of various parts co-operating with each other, 2. Inſtru- 
* or ſerving as a means or inſtrument of nature or art to a certain 


/ 242 © . 4 ; , 
es ical Deſeription of Curves [in mathematics] is the method of 
ing them upon a plane, by the regular motion of a point. 
54 VICAL Part [with naturaliſts] that part of a living creature, or 


” 


| 0 which is deſigned for the performance of ſome particular function 


Oxcanicar, Diſeaſ; , di . 3 * : : 
to aL Diſeaſe [in medicine] a diſeaſe in the organical part of 
kl by which the function of it is impeded, ſuſpended 5 de- 
RCANICALLY [of organical ; organice, Lat.] 1. With : 
Ment, reſpectin F tncd to NIROf By Alu n- 
eee, +. 9 mea opus, by rp: 
ca'y k : | 
ng 0 8 , ul E88 [of organical] the ſtate of being organical or con- 


© CANISM [of organ] organical nature, aſſemblage, compoſition or 


Mruction. The natural tru | 
ge tural ure or organiſm of bodies. Grew. 
k ww lll . F r. organiſta, It. Sp. and Lat.] a muſician who 
GANIZA'TION of . p . 2 . oh 
PT plleryag 4s organize] conſtruction in which th 
| on rods, 9, 1 0 T each other. Glanwille. EPO "ry 0 
» VerD att. | organ 
co. ganiſer, Fr.] to conſtruct ſo as tha 
Tera with another, to form 3 Hooker. 1 


it ran thus, 


OR 1 


O'rcantnzed, part adj. [organiſe, Fr.] made with organs, 
O'xGcanLoeT [of organ and 1%] the loft where the organ ſtands, 
O'sxGaneiPe [of organ and pipe] the pipe of a muſical organ. 
O'xcasm [orga/me, Fr. ogyaouE®., Gr.] ſudden vehemence. 
orgaſms of the ſpirits ſhould be allayed. Derbam. 12 8 
Os sꝛqus, Lat. [oyzope;, Gr.] violence, force, onſet. | 

Orcasmus [in phyſic] an impetus or too quick motion of the blood; 
ſpirits, or humours too, when in a reſtleſs ſtate, and ſhifting from place to 
place. Galen, in Aphoriſm 22, lib. 1. who adds, that the word ſtrictly 
ſignifies the TuRGEsCENCY of animals, when diſpoſed for copulation. 

O'rGIEs, ſubſt. a ſea-fiſh, called alſo organling. They both ſeem a 
corruption of Orkenyling, as being taken on that coaſt. 

O' [orgies, Fr. oyia, of oyn, Gr. fury; madneſs] feaſts and ſacri- 
fices of Bacchus, commonly celebrated by raving women upon the tops 
of mountains. 

ORrc1'LLous, adj. [orguillaux, Fr.] proud; haughty. 

O' x uEs, are thick, long pieces of wood, pointed and ſhod with iron, 
clear one of another, hanging each by a particular rope or cord over the 
gate- way of a ſtrong place, perpendicular, to be let fall in caſe of an 
enemy. Their diſpoſition is ſuch, that they ſtop the paſſage of the gate, 
and are preferable to herſes or portculliſes, becauſe theſe may be either 
broke by a petard, or they may be ſtopt in their falling down, but a pe- 
tard is uſeleſs againſt an orgne, for if it break one or two of the pieces, 
they immediately fall down again, and fill up the vacancy; or if they 
ſtop one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to the reſt, 
for being all ſeparate, they have no dependance on one another. 

O'x ES, or O'scan [in military affairs] alſo ſiguifies a machine 
compoſed of ſeveral harquebuſs barrels, bound together, or muſket bare 
rels ſet in a row, within one wooden ſtock, to be diſcharged either all 
at once or ſeparately. | 
| of Bac- 


The 


O'rc1E5s [opyuu, Gr.] certain feſtivals and revels in honour 
chus ; and hence applied to feſtal jovial rites in general. 

O'RICHALCH, ſubPt. [orichalcum, Lat.] brats. I. 

' O'rtenT, ad. [Poriext, Fr. oriente, It. and Sp. of oriens, Lat.] 1. Ri- 
ſing. 2. Eaſtern, oriental, 3. Bright, ſhining, glittering, gaudy. A 
bright and orzext thing. Abo. . 

Or1enT, /ub/l. [orient, Fr.] the caſt, the part where the ſun firſt ap- 

ears. . 

: OkrtE'NnTaAL, adj: Fr. and Sp. [orientale, It. orientalis, Lat.] eaſtern, 
placed in the eaſt, proceeding from the eaſt. Pequin upon the oriental 
ſeas. Bacon, . ü 

Ox IE NTAL [with aſtronomers] a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it 
riſes in a morning before the ſun. | : | 

OrtENTAL, ſub/t. an inhabitant of the caſtern parts of the world. 
Grew. | | 
Or1E'xTAL 15M [of oriental] an idiom of the eaſtern Linguages, an 
eaſtern mode of ſpeech. 

Okr1IENTA'LITY [of oriental] ſtate of being oriental. Brown. 

O' Ick, Fr. [orifizio, It. orificio, Sp. of orificium, Lat.] the mouth, 
entry or brim of any thing, as of a vein, wound, the ſtomach, Sc. any 
opening or perforation. | | 

O'rIFLAMB, or O'rIFLEMB [probably a corruption of auri/flamma, 
Lat. or famme d'or, Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted ; ori- 
Hamme, Fr. oriaflamma, It.] the royal ſtandard of the ancient kings of 
France, ſo called from its being embroidered with flames of gold upon 
a ground of red, which at firſt was only borne in wars 3 infidels, 
and loſt in the battle againſt the Flemings. It was alſo called the ſtan- 
ſtard of St. Dennis. | ; *** | 

O'riGan [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] wild marjorum. Spenſer. 

Oki aN, Lat. [opryary, Gr.] the herb wild marjorum. 

Okr1cet'nians, an ancient ſect of heretics, who even ſurpaſſed the 
abomination of the Gnoſtics. I ſuſpe& this to be a hereſy yet unknown. 

Orr'cEnisTs, the followers of Origen. 1 | 

 O'r1Genitsm, the doctrine which St. O/igen advanced; who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of the third century. St. Jerom informs us, that 
the apology which Rufizus publiſhed in defence of Origen, was in truth 
the work of Euſebius, biſhop of Cz/area, who drew it up with deſign to 
prove, that Origen was of the ſame belief with himſelf, and not (as Ruffinus 
would inſinuate) with the 4thanafians. And indeed the ſeveral charges 
made againſt Origen (as ſtated in that apology) prove as much ; not one 
of them relating to the many paſſages ſtill extant in his moſt genuine wri- 
tings, in which (agreeably to his avowed doftrine, Origen. opera Ed. 
Rothomag, Tom. zd. p. 218) he repreſents. the ſon © as excelling all 
other derived beings in ESSENCE, and dignity, and power, and divinity, - 
and wiſdom but adds withal, that ar ed» ToYRpeTa T warb, i. e. in 
NOTHING is he to be compared with the FarH ER.“ And obſerves yet further 
in the ſame context, that both the Son, and Spirit, tho? excelling by 
moſt abundant preheminence all other derived beings, are as much, or yet 
more, excelled by Gop the FaTuzs.” Strange, if in all this he ſpoke a 
language foreign to the church of Chriſt in his days, that this ſhould not 
have been made one (and in truth the principal one) of the nine charges, 
which his cotemporaries drew up againſt him. But mot 4 mouth was 
opened againſt him here. Not ſo with reference to his doctrine of the 
zncarnation ; Here, as he had ſtiled Chrift [owberor . Xpnya, i. e.] a 
compounded thing ; and ſpeaks much of a certain human ſoul received into 
the cloſeſt union with the Son, or Igo of God; here, I ſay, an outcry 
was immediately raiſed ; and accordingly we find the fifth article of im- 
Fer againſt him, is that of his making Two CurisTs; and if 

'm not miſtaken, St. Origen himſelf alludes to it, Tom. I. p. 423. 
As to the other articles I muſt refer my readers to the Apology itſelf ; and 
what may be offered under the words, Szconpary Ser/e, and PuRca- 
TORIAL Fire. See Divinity, DiTHB18M and CERIXTHIANSs compared. 

O'r161N, or OR1'GINaL, ſub. [origine, Fr. and It. origen, Sp. of ori- 
go, Lat.] 1. Beginning, firſt exiſtence. The origins of terreſtrial ani- 
mals. Bentley. 2. The firſt riſe or ſource, fountain, that which gives 
beginning or exiſtence. Original of beings! pow'r divine! Prior. 3. 
Firſt copy, archetype, that from which any thing is tranſcribed or tran- 
ſlated. In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. Compare this tranſlation with 
the original. Addiſon. 3. Pedigree, derivation, deſcent. Expreſſing 
their original from blood. Dryden. | | 

Ox icixAL, agj. Sp. [originel, Fr. originale, It. of originalis, Lat.] per- 
taining to or proceeding from an original; alſo primitive, firſt, priſtine. 

Ox ioixALIA [in the exchequer] tranſcripts ſent to the office of the 
remembrancer out of the chancery, and are diſtinguiſhed from records, 
which contain the judgments and pleadings in cauſes tried before the ba- 
rons of that court. | | : 

ORION ATL, ſubſe, Fr. [originale, It. of 0:ig'nalis, Lat.] See Orc, 

OR1'GINAl 


N 


1 


cond 


O R R 
t OxioixAL Six the guilt and teint derived from our firſt parents. But 
ce Six. | 

Or1'GINALLY, adv. [of original] 1. Primarily, with regard to the 
firſt cauſe, 2. At firſt, Originally and at the time of the deluge. 
Woodward. 3. Primarily. : ; RON 

Or1'cinaLNEss [of original] the ſtate or quality of being original, 

primitiveneſs. * | 

Os1'cinaRy, adj. [originaire, Fr.] 1. Productive, cauſing exiſtence, 
Cheyne. 2. Primitive, pertaining to that which was the firſt ſtate, 

To Or1'GINATE, verb act. [of origin] to bring into exiſtence. 

Oni NATED, part. adj, having or fetching his original from. 
Ok1G1NA'T10N. [originatio, Lat.] the act of bringing into exiſtence, 
firſt production. Hal. See Genes1s, and Co-ET8RNAL, compared. 
 Or1'son [orai/on, Fr. orazione, It. oracione, Sp. of oratio, Lat. It is 
moſtly uſed in the plural. This word is variouſly accented. * Shake- 
ſpeare has the accent both on the firſt and ſecond ſyllables: Milton and 
Craſhaw on the firſt, others on the ſecond] a prayer, a ſupplication. 
Ork Courgue, Fr. the firſt, orca, It. hourgue, Fr. the ſecond! 1. A 
monſtrous fiſh uſually called a whirlpool. See Orc. 2. A kind of 
hulk or large ſea veſſel. 3.-A caſk for wine or figs. . 
ORrLE, Fr. a ſelvedge or welt [in heraldry] is an ordinary, eompo- 
ſed o. a threefold line duplicated, admitting a tranſparency of the field 
throughout the innermoſt area or ſpace wherein it is incloſed. 
In Ox [in heraldry] is when any thing is placed within the eſeut- 
cheon all about it, in the nature of an orie, near the edges, and leaving 
the field empty in the middle. | | 
Ox ro [in architecture] the plinth or ſquare under the baſe of its pe- 
deſtal. 5 ‚ | | | 
O' Lor, or O'xLope [overivop, Du. The middle deck. Skinner. a ſea 
term] the uppermoſt ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main-maſt 

to the mizen ; alſo a platform under the loweſt deck of athree-deck'd ſhip. 

O' MusKIRk, a market town of Lancaſhire, 190 miles from London. 

O'8xNamENT [ornement, Fr. ornamento, It. and Sp. of ornamentum, 
Lat.] 1. Finery, attire, dreſs, decoration, embelliſhment. 2. Honour, 

that which confers dignity. „ . 

OrNawe'nTaL [of ornament] adorning, ſerving for decoration, giv- 
ing embelliſhment. TIS = Y 

ORNAME'NTALLY, adv. [of ornament] in ſuch a manner as to deco- 

rate, becomingly. ; | | | 

OrNamE'NTALNESS [of ornamental] the ſtate of being adorned. 
 O'sNAMENTED, adj. [of ornament] embelliſhed, decorated, be- 
decked. e c TS | 

Orna'TE, adj. [ornatus, Lat.] neat, trim, fine, bedecked. So be- 
decked, ornate and gay. Milton. 
O'rnaTuRE [ornatus, Lat.] decoration. Ainſworth. 


Oxrxneosco'rics [oreooxonixa, Of ocreop, little bird, and oxorrw, Gr. to 
f f | 


view] omens, predictions given from the flight, &c. of birds. 
Os x EOSco iST [ opreogxomros, Of ognic, à bird, and oxorew, Gr. to view] 
an augur or diviner by the flight of birds, in order to foretel futurity. 
Orn1THO'LOGY | of ens, a bird, and A, Gr. deſcription] a dif 
courſe on birds. . 5 | 
OrniTno'LoGIST [opJcneyss, Gr. ] a deſcriber of birds, 
OrnNYTHOMANCY | opuJouailan, Gr.] a divination by birds. 
ORrN1THO TROPHY op Ngo, Gr.] a place to feed birds in. 
Oko'B1a [of opoe®,, Gr. a vetch] frankincenſe in ſmall grains like 
vetches. e | | 5 
Ox OO DES [in medicine] a ſettlement in urine like vetches. 


| O'zynan, Subſt. [orphelin, Fr. orfano, It. huerfans, Sp. of orphanus, 
Lat. op, Gr.] one bereaved of father or mother, a child who has 


Joſt father or mother, or both. 
O' HAM, adj. [orpheline, Fr.] bereft of parents. | | 
.. O'syHanacg, or O'RPHANESM [orfthnoge, Fr. or fonita, It.] the flate 
or condition of an orphan. 2 | | 
OryHano'TROPHY [ogParorpoPrice, Of opPar®r, an orphan. and Jep, 
Gr. to feed] an alp a orphans Pts {ro up. ris 125 
Ox PIMENT [auri-pigmentum, Lat. orpiment, orpin, Fr.] a kind of yel- 
low arſenic, a mineral or ſemi- metal. DEE 
Oarix [orpin, Fr. Liverer or role root anacamperos teleplium or rhodia 
radix] an herb well known, 8 | 
O'rRACH, a good pot herb. See OR Ac. 
O' AER Y, the name of a late invented machine which 
Plar ſyſtem, according to Copernicus, in which the ſun in the center 
as a motion about his own'axis, and about him all the primary and fe- 
planets perform their annual and diurnal motion in their reſpec- 
tive orbits, by the _—_ of the handle at H. See Plate X. fig. 1. 
It was firſt made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematical inſtrument maker, 
born at Litchfield, and ſo named from his patron the earl of Orrery. 


There has been ſeveral of them made, of which ſome only have the ſun, 


earth, and moon, thoſe only repreſent the annual and diurnal motion 
of the earth, the change of theſsaſons, and the increaſe and deereaſe of 
the days and nights, with the revolution of the moon about the earth, 
and her various aſpects, together with the nature of the eclipſes of the 
fan und moon: again, there are other orreries made, which have the 


two inferior planets; vim. Mercury and Venus, as alſo the earth and | 


moon, Whieh by turning of the handle, defcribe their orbits in their re- 
ſpe&ive periodical times; and repreſent their various aſpects. But thoſe 
which are the moſt compleat, have all the ets both primary and ſe- 
condary, as is repreſented in fig. 1. In which 8 repreſents the ſun placed 
in the center of this for the ſolar ſy ſtem, tho? in nature, he is not exactly 
in the center, for it is obſerved, that the orbits of the planets are ellipſes, 
and that the ſun is one of the focuſes of thoſe ellipſes : but when ſuch a 
orrery then the orbits may be made citcles without any conſiderable error. 
- Next to the ſun is the orbit of Mercury, and next to that the orbit of 
Venus; the firſt is repreſented by the ball at 3, in fy. 1. and the laſt by 
chat at , whieh in the machine are repreſented by two filver balls on two 


Next to the erbit of Venus, is the orbit of our earth, which, in the 
orrery, is repreſented by a filver plate, on which the ſigns of the zodiac, 
the degrees of the ecliptic, and the days of each month are drawn, and 
itt . 7. is repreſented by the circle 60 oo, and the earth is repreſented 
by an ivory ball placed upon an axis in fp. 1. at 7, ſo as to make an an- 

with the plane of the horizon of 66 3 degrees, that is, it declines 

om being vertical 23 f degrees equal to the angle made by the inter- 
ſion of the ecliptic and equator. About the ivory ball there is a ſilver 
circle, which is placed ſo as to incline to the earth's orbit in an angle of 


-" emit _ of light, and to inlighten that ſide of the terella which is in 


reſents the 


vaſt expanſion as our ſolar ſyſtem is reduced to ſuch a finall figure as the 


OR ＋ 


8 degrees, which repreſents the orbit of the moon: 3 

ea by the circle I, I. I, and the moon is . fer 
as at J; over one half of the moon, there is a cape, whi » a filver bat 
goes round the earth by the turning of the handle at H th ae moe 
repreſent the moon's phaſes as they appear, when obſsr1e 4 * ſerves ty 
bitants of this earth. In fg. 2. the lamp repreſents the f the inks. 
rery, which by the means of a convex glaſs, caſts a ron "a bs the or. 
terrella (the room darkened) and when the earth is in Art * Pon the 

the rays of the lamp will enlighten one half of the equator as Or Lites 
its parallels, and the horizon, which ſeparates the inli bt nc ofexchef 
darkened hemiſphere, paſſes through both the poles 5 mos; 2 the 
P, Ag. 2. and as the equator and all its parallels are equall 7 ented 2 
the general horizon, therefore the day will be equal to the 150 mal 
whole globe, when the earth is in one of thoſe two poin fe U. 
Libra, as will evidently appear, by turning the handle tice! wr 
as the earth moves thro? Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, the rs » 
arch of the northern parallels of latitude encreaſeth, while the rs 
arch of the ſouthern parallels decreaſe, by which is repre fo ihe 
creaſe of the day in the northern latitudes above the length 15 be in 
and the decreaſe, by the length of the day in the ſouthery 5 190 
the earth being in che firſt degree of Capricorn, the in 
reacheth 23 3 degrees on the other fide of the north pole, and = | 
22 the whole north frigid zone has then one continued de 1 
e ſouth frigid zone has one continued night, as is repreſented * wg 
Q. and as the earth is carried thro' Capricorn, Aquarius, and pic 1 
rays of the lamp ſhews the decreaſe of the days in the nortbem wh 
creaſe in the ſouthern latitude till the earth be in Aries, blen the Fa 
and nights are again equal, and here it is to be obterved, that the 4 
from the firſt of Aries to Libra, turns 178 times round its own ax; md 
all that time the north pole was within the rays of the lamp vithour 
night, while the ſouth pole had all night without any rays of the lan ; : 
repreſent day, and while the earth moves thro? the fix northern rb 
the ſame 3 will happen to thoſe on the ſouth ſide of tieequ. 
tor, as did to thoſe inhabitants on the north fide thereof, when the exch 
2 the ſouthern ſigns. The lamp is contrived to be carried about 
with: the annual plate, by which it repreſents the courſe of nature {0:5 9 


«15 12, 


darknels, | 
handle. Mercury is carried rbund the ſun in 88 turns of the hande, and 
Venus in 224 turns, which repreſents that the length of the year in 
Mercury is equal to 88 of our days, and the length of the jearin Very 
to 224 of our days likewiſe they are divided into inferior and foperior: 
the primary planets are thoſe that revolve about the ſuns the center of 
their motions, and the ſecondary thoſe that revolve about, or attend 
ſome of the primary planets, 

The inferior planets are Mercury and Venns, whoſe periodical times 
we have already compared with that of our earth; the ſuperior planets 
are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, whoſe periodical times, compared vith 
that of our*earth, ſtand thus: Mars next, without our earth, performs 
his revolution about the ſun in 687 turns of the handle, and 1s repre- 

ſented in fe. 1. at M. | „ 

Jupiter, in 4332 turns of the handle at H, performs lis "—_— 

which agrees to 4332 revolutions of our earth about its own ais; and 
laſt of all, Saturn in 10759 turns of the handle compleats his revolution, 
which..is the length of the Saturnian year, and when compared with that 
of ours, is about 30 of our years; Jupiter is repreſented in fe. 1. at), 
and Saturn at K. 
Fig. z. repreſents that part ſeparate, which contains the orbit of the 
earth and moon. The figure is raiſed from a geometrical plane without 
any diminution of the parts by perſpective, that the nature of it may the 
better appear : this figure ſerves to explain the nature of eclipſes, ſor 1 
the conſtruction of the machine, the ſun at 8, and the earth at T, and J 
have their centers exactly at the ſame height abbve che place 29 
on, while the moon's orbit OP QR is inclined to that plane; the ſe 
the parts of the moon's orbit will be in ſome places high! above the plane 
than the earth's center, in ſome places lower, as in the fgures; 9 
higheſt at O and loweſt at P. 2 the moon's orbit will be in wee 
places carried 9 with the earth round the fun, and chan 1 02 
tion per 2 3 10 that the loweſt and 6 wh points of its orbit, VA 


a . e I: a quits 
P, are ſometime un, and meines 
: mes in a line paſſing to the ſun, i comes to pal, 


While the earth is carried round the ſun by 365 * tuns df the 
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The orrery is ſometimes incloſed in an armillary vert may be 
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repreſented, as is ſhewn in this ſketch, marked g 4 bel bat applied the 
yements, WII 
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Ox r nE“ I in fortification] See BERME. | 
OrTELL! bin foreſt law] the claws of a dogsfolt, | of a joitt- 
Or THo'CoLow [ opJoxwhor, Gr.] a reternatural war ee inch 
Or TRo'DORON | og9o3wger, Gr.] a Greek meaſure 0 | 

acnns_ 3 budaxo, Sp. of un 

O' TOO, adj. ort bodbæe, Fr. ortadiſſo, It, 111 Gund in bel 
doxus, Lat. of oe9&-, right, and Joxia, Gr. to thin ] | 
opinion and doctrine, not heterodox, not heretical. of opinion Sound 

O'xTHODOXLY, adv. [of orthodox] with ſoandnels 
y and orthodoxly ſettled, Bacon. fo 
0 Arena [of orthodex] true belief, nde fg 
O'xrnoboty [orthodoxia, Lat. op90005i%, 0 ing or opinion 

Gr. opinion, orthodoxie, Fr.] ſoundneſs of ne 

gard to all the points and articles of faith. — and . 
OrTHoDRO'MIcC [ of No oft, of eds. ſtraight, : 

failing in the arch of a great circle. "nt and op G5. 6 
Ox TrwopRO'MICs, Ia. 1 95900, ſtraight, reat circle, lich 

in navigation] the art of ſailing in the arch 014 5 ints on the ful | 

ſhorteſt and fireighteſt diſtance between au) two Po 

the lobe. | | 8 . ht and u 

KT non, JubP. [o;90,, ſtraight or 199%, and 

rectangled figure. Peacbam. or dopo, of ogy 
OrTHo'conaL, 4. [of arthogonus, Lat, of © (beſt 


inion. 
* ch 
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4 Gt. l 


. ular. 
na, Gr. an angle] pertaining to right x 505 G. to d 4 
OrTno'ertarnts (of og9os, right, Gs of grammar: Shay Oar) 


who ſpells aright or according to the rules 
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NIE 


neation 0 
being ſup] 
ORTHO 

able to the 
cording to 
Os rHO 
right, and 
THOGRAPH 

| OxTao' 
Lat. og9oy, 


| drawing 01 


W ling the hi 


that part 
be art of 
f ceſſary and 
Os rHO 
of the front 
OsarnOG 
| right plane 
| OrTHO'P 
in poſition, 
of the lungs, 
| poſture. 

; en, 
& OrTIVE . 
E incercepted | 
horizon. 

O'rroLON 
Fcious. | 
Os rs, ſel 
Lott, Ger. the 
from orda, Ir 
Wing  whenc 
Wy remnants, 
dame ort. Fol 


Withrown away 


F O'rval C 
© Orviera 


al] an ant 


Wary good ay 
O. 8. is a1 


* Os, Lat. a 
old ſubſtance 
hold the be 
wi 
Oscngocr- 
Wind of herni 
= O'sciLLAN 
Ning. 
OsciLLA“T 
oon in the a 
= OciLLAaT 


aſcent and 


Axis of Or 
Worizontal on 
De pendulum 
Centre of C 


ball, whe 


Entre of a ci 
Warts, 

& Oscr'LLAT 
We a pendulu 
E O'sciTaNnc 


Kepineſs, flu 
© O'sc1T ANT, 


Wieepy, ſlugg 


1 / er. 


© Osc1T ATI 


lotion of the 
E Oscorno'st 
marry] feaſts ii 
be minotaur, 
dliged to ſend 
Wt monſter. 
| O'seuLa, L. 
ody at their e 
EF OscuLaro' 
muſcle that d 
& O'scuLUN ! 
Omb, where | 
Osiex, Fr. 
by the wat 
© Royal O's 
| "wy upon bo 
0 SPRAY, on 
eagle, that | 
ether eaples, 
own'youn 
ple, of which 
the water t. 
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7 | i, Cortho aphigue 
OxTHOCRA PHICAL, adj | = | 1 Ao f 
. Relating to the ing. 4 
| Ediſon 2 De ineated — to the elevation, 
d plot. In the orthographical ſchemes. Mortimer. 
een Projection of the Sphere [in mathematics] a deli- 
| that cuts it in the _— the eye 
ically placed at an infinite diſtance from it. 
Mey * 15 nb, [of orthegrapbical] in a manner agree- 
open 16 alſo according to the elevation, not ac- 


cas, Lat. 0 0 


able to the rules of orthography; 


| OgxTuo'GRAPHIST, or 
| right, and ya, Gr 


OxTHO'GRAPHY 
drawing or delineatin 
that part of 


The art of w 
| ceſſary and uſual. 


Oro HY [in perſpective 
| right plane of any object. 


in poſition, 


| of the lungs, 
ſture. 


| ſtar. | 
 Orrive Amplitude [with aſtronomers] 
horizon. 


cious. | 


Efrom orda, Iriſh, a fragment. In An 
Wy remnants, ſcattered pieces, refuſe. 
ear. 


Withrown away. Shake 


Wary good againſt poiſon, 
O. S. is an abbreviation for % file. 


. 55 Y 
Warts 
238 &@ * 


E wing. 
or in the air, of the figures of men. 


aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum, 


We pendulum oſcillates. 


We a pendulum, 


lotion of the mu 


Wat monſter, 
ody at their ends. 


muſcle that draws both lips together. 


bomb 


05 where conception is produced. 


ues, Hanmer. . | 


les of the os ſacrum. 


Fr. ortographico, It. of or- 
rding to the rules of ortho- 
Some little ori bo- 


Oss1Fica'T1oN, the formation o 


or cartilaginous ſubſtance 

of the artery. Sharp. 
O'sS1FRAGE, /ub/t. [ofifraga, Lat. Mfrague, Fr.] a kind 

whole fleſh is forbid in the Levitical law, under the name of grypbon. It 


cording to the ground 1 o'cRaPHER [of ogeyea pe, of og dee, has its name from its breaking the bones of animals in order to come at 


to write] one ſkilled in orthography. 


THOGRAPHY. Fr. ort It. and Sp. or thographia, 
[orthographie, Fr. ortografia N _— *r 
any object, and 
2. [With grammarians] 


| ight deſcription} 1. 
E. ering — fore - right plane o 
| tions of each part. 
Lg 1 how words ſhould be ſpelled 3. 
fling or ſpelling juſtly, and with all the letters that are ne- 


O'ssvary [ofſuar: 
of dead people are kept. 
O'STAGRA [of 5. Aa bone, and a 
which ſurgeons ta 
OsSTE'NSIVE | ofttntum, 
tokening, apt to ſhew, ſet out for ſhew. | 
Os rE sf Demonſtrations [with mathematicians] ſuch as demon- 
ſtrate the truth of any propoſition, and in this they are diſtinguiſhed from 
agogical ones, or deductiones ad imprfſibile or abſurdum; which prove 
e truth of the propoſition by demonſtrating the impoſſibility or abſur- 
dity of aſſerting the contrary. ; 
O'sTENT, ſub/t. [oftentum, 2 1. Appearance, air, mien, manner, 
Both theſe ſenſes are peculiar to Shakeſpeare. 3. A. 
Dryden. 


OxTuocraPay [with architects] is the elevation or the repreſentation 


1 N: tricall s 
| of te front of a building, drawn £7 &s Os b delineation of the fore- 


out bones. 


ſup. of oftendo, Lat. oftentif, Fr.] ſhowing, "A 


. ; f ce96-, right, or upright 
7 hophte, Fr. oevonvoua, O og d., git, Pprig 
— RY dr. the ben difficulty of breathing; a diſorder 
the perſon affected not being able to breathe but in an erect 


ern, a4. [ortivus, Lat.] pertaining to the riſing of any planet or 


2. Show, token. 
portent, a prodigy, any thing ominous. 

OsTENTA'T1ON, Fr. [oftentazione, It. oftentacion, Sp. of oftentatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of making a fair ſhew outwardly. 2. 
boaſting, bragging, vaunting ; this is the uſual ſenſe. 3. A public 
ſhew, a ſpectacle Obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | 

OsTENnTA'rious [of oftentatio, Lat.] vaunting, ſhewy, vain, fond to 
expole to view. Far from being o/fertatious of the good you do. 


is an arch of the horizon, 
E incercepted between the point where a ſtar riſes and the eaſt point of the 
| O'xroon, Fr. [horta lano, Sp.] a ſmall bird accounted very deli- 


Oars, ſeldom with a ſingular [this word is derived by Skinner from 


Eat, Ger, the fourth part of any —_— 3 r pony ee , 


o ; inces odds and ends; for ords and ends ſigni- 
ding: whence, in ſome provinces o 3 


Weame ort. Jobnſon] _ leavings of food, refuſe, things left or 
p ; 


OsTEnTA"TIOUSLY, adv. 


OsTENnTA'TOR 
ly ſets to ſhew. 

OsTeNT1'FEROVUS [offentifer, of eſlentum, prodigy, and fero, Lat. to 
bear] bearing or bringing prodigies. | 

OsTEOCO'LLA [ort, Of oz, a bone, and x, glue, from 
x0\\aw, Gr. to agglutinate, offeocolle, Fr.] the glue- ſtone; a ſoft ſtone 
ſaid to be of great virtue for the uniting of broken bones. Ofteccolla is 
frequent in Germany, and has long been famous for bringing on a cal- 
lus in fractured bones; but the preſent practice with us cakes no notice 


| O'sval [orvale, Fr, of orwala, Lat.] the he 
& Orvieran [orvietane, It. ſo called from a mountebank at 
Na] an antedote or counter-poiſon, a medicinal compoſition or elec- 


k at Orvieto in 


0, Lat. a bone [by anatomiſts] is defined to be a hard, dry, and 
Wold ſubſtance, which conſiſts of earthy and ſaltiſn particles, deſigned to 
old the body, to render its motion eaſy, and for a defence to ſeveral 


W O5cnrocr'Le [of o, the ſcrotum, and xu, Gr. a ſwelling] a 
Wind of hernia, when the inteſtines fall into the ſcrotum, | 

= O'scLLAaxncy [of ofcillantia, Lat.] a ſwinging to and fro, a ſee- 
WW OsciLLarion [among the Romans] a ſacred rite, a ſwinging up and x 
i 5 x OsTzo'LoGIsT 
= OsciLLation [in mechanics] vibration, the ſwing, or the recipro- 


l Axis of OsC1LLATI1ON, is a right line, perpendicular to the apparent 
Prizontal one, and paſling thro? the centre of the earth, about which 


Centre of OsciLLAaTiON, the middle point of the arch dividing the 
We ball, when a pin of a pendulum faſtened above is taken for the 
Wentre of a circle, whoſe circumference divide the ball into two equal 


& Oscr'LLaToRY, adj. [ofcillum, Lat.] moving backwards and forwards 


& O'sciTancy [ofcitantia, Lat.] 1. The act of yawning. 2. Unuſual 
keepineſs, luggiſhneſs, negligence, careleſneſs. Audiſon. \ 
| O'sciTanT, adj. [ofcitans, Lat.] 1. yawning, unuſually fleepy. 2. 


OsTRA'ClIas [orgaxiag, oguxen, 
Wicepy, ſluggiſh, Our o/citant lazy piety gave vacancy for them. 
Wooker.. | 


ſtone like an oiſter- hell. 
_ O'sTracizm [oftraci/me, Fr. oftraciſmo, Tt. oftraciſmus, Lat. og paxc Or 
in which the note of 
upon a ſhell, which the voter t 
veſſel. It was originally a baniſhment for ten years, which the Atheni— 
ans inflicted on ſuch perſons, whoſe over-great power was 
the people; ſo called of expres or orpaxoy, 
the name of him they intended to baniſh 

OsTRACI'TES [orpaxitn;, Gr.] a kind of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, and in 
the form of an oiſter ſhell, and ſeparable into laminæ, 
gravel, it is found in Germany ; 
when one ſhell is taken aw 


a manner of paſſing ſentence, 


Joscir Arion 44% Lat.] the act of yawning, a ſlight convulſive 
emnation was mark 


| cles, but eſpecially thoſe of the jaws. 
| Oxcorno'ria, Lat. [ooxoPogin, of wan, a branch, and peo, Gr. to 
Wrry] feaſts inſtituted by Theſeus, on account of his having deſtroyed 
de minotaur, and by that means freed his country, Athens, from being 
büged to ſend ſeven young men annually to Crete, to be devoured by 


| O'scuLa, Lat. [in anatomy] the openings of the veſſels of an animal 
OscuLato'aivs Muſculus [with anatomiſts, 5. e. the kiſſin 
 O'scuLUM Uteri [with anatomiſts] the cavity or hollow part of the OsTrac1'T13 [orpazirns, Gr. 
| where the braſs ore is melted. 

O'sTrICH [auftruche, Fr. firuzzo, It. abeftruz, Sp. flruthio, 
very large fowl. The feathers of its wings 
uſed as an ornament for hats, beds, canopies, &c. 

O'sTRAGOTHs, eaſtern Goths, thoſe who coming out of the eaſt, in- 
vaded the ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. 

Oraco'vsrIC, /ubft. [otocouſtigue, Fr.] the 

OTacov'sTica, Lat. 


ER, Fr. the red water-willow, a ſpecies of the willow kind, grow- 
N by the water, of which the twigs are uſed for baſket work. 

Rojal O's Mun, an herb; it is ſometimes uſed in medicine ; and it 

Fs upon bogs in divers parts of England. Miller. | 
Osrzar, or O'sPrEY [ofifraga. Lat. i. e. the bone-breaker 

eagle, that breaks bones With ber beak ; but, 
Aer eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort lighted; and 
n young ones, but alſo thoſe that others have caſt o 
* of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the air, all the 6h 
. Water turn up their bellies and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which he 


contrary to the nature 
WT AXEF IX, 


O's Imoninata, Lat. {in anatomy] two large bones, ſituate in the 


D HELET, ſebſt. Fr. a very hard excreſſence, 

1 on the inſide of the knee of a horſe, a 

3 2 to be of the ſame ſubſtance with the 

a fo 3 — = knee by its deſcendi 

2 gunimy ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe 
Piel (Mulan, Lat.] a little bone, 


which reſembles a little 
the ſmall bones, 
of the knee, and 
a little lower. 


tro, It. alter, Lat.] 


OTH 


Oss1rcuLuUm, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſtone of a plum, cherty, or 
ſuch like fruit. 

Ossi“ rie, adj. 
power or faculty o 
neous ſubſtances to a bony one. Wiſeman. 


f a, bones, and facio, Lat. to make] having the 
making bones, or changing carneous or membra- 


Oss1FRA'NGENT, Or Oss!'FRAGOUS, adj. [ofſifragus, of off:, bones, 
ango, Lat. to break] a bone breaking. 
SSIFY, verb act. [of Ma, bones, and facio, Lat. to make] to 
change or convert to bone. Sharp. 
Os81'voRoOU3, adj. [of a and wore, 


Lat.] a charnel houſe, a place where the bones 


[of oftentatious] vauntingly, braggingly, 


riovsxzss, vanity, braggingneſs, ſhewineſs. 
| [oftentateur, Fr. oftento, Lat.] a boaſter, one that vain- 


OsTeoco'es, Fr. [of orten, a bone, and xen, labour, pain, from 
xwtatTw, Gr. to cut] pains in the bones; but rather in the membranes or 
nerves that encompaſs them; add (if you will) or line them within ; for 
that the bones themſelves are ſuppoſed to be quite inſenſible. 
of 0F:cAoy®-, of ort, A bone, and Atyw, Gr. to de- 
ſcribe} an anatomiſt, that deſcribes the ſhape, ſtructure and uſe of hu- 
man bones, Ec. 

OsTEo'LoGY [ofteologie, Fr. ofteologia, It. orcoxoyia, of oe, a bone, 
and A:yw, Gr. to deſcribe] a deſcription of the bones. 

O'sTIary [oftearius, from oftium, Lat. a doo 
the opening at which a river diſembogues itſelf, 

OsTixE @ [in anatomy] the entrance into the cavity of the matrix, 
where it joins the upper end of the vagina, and makes a ſmall protube- 
rance in the form of lips. | 
of hotelier, haſelier, Fr. an inn keeper] an hoſtler, or the 
man that looks after horſes in an inn. 
[of botelitrie, heftelerie, Fr.] the place belonging to the 


] a ſort of cruſt that ſticks to furnaces, 


bones; it is uſed of the bones, as 
in children, when they harden from a ſofter, carneous, membraneous 
„ into a bony one. O///fications or indurations 


Lat. to devour] devouring 


yes, à capture] a forceps with 


Vain-glory, exceſſivè 


a door-keeper ; all 


Gr. an oiſter. ſnell] a ſort of precious 


an ouſter, becauſe they wrote 
upon ſhel's. Sr. 


good againſt the 
alſo called a neſt of boxes, becauſe 
ay, another appears of the ſame colour and 


are in great eſteem, and are 


ſame with outaco/tica. 
m ora, cars, and c XN, Gr. to 
hear] inſtruments for aſſiſting or improving the ſenſe of hearing. | 
OTA 'LGla, Lat. [wranyia, of ., gen. of us, the ear, and 48. 
in in the ear. 
OTENCHyY'TEs, Lat. wreyxvlns, wi, gen. of ws for us, the ear, and 
y for n, into, and xvw, Gr. to pour] an auricular clyſter, alſo a little 
ſyringe or ſqirt, to inject medicines into the ear. 
. O'raer, pron. [oðen, Sax. ander, Su. Du. and Ger. autre, Fr. 41. 
1. Not the ſame, not this, different. 
he, but ſome one elſe. Deſire his jeweils and this other's houſe, Shale 
Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 4. Correlative to 
each eſteem other better than themſelves. Philippians. 
Something beſides. 6, The next. g The third paſt, 
| 9 


2. Not I nor 


 oOVE 8 3 


Pother day: J. Jobmſo. 8. It . ſbme N : 
thi fo » Os 8. I 16 times t elliptieall for other "IEA | 
re e e eee eee 
0 N . * i Veh Nasa 5 | — -arching and W 
. ner. e 3 and gate, for way] in another man- * 3 8 and awe] to Se Mar drag gp an 
2 5 Orcs, adj. [of other eee n ee To Over-Ba AAS: FOG a AR ane 
| 25 s guiſe ; this is often mi ALANCE, verb act. by ſv. 
e = 
O0 THERWH LE, Ae. be — 4 — A 2 places. - Hooker: — — Wer and to "PI Be oe alan, 
oO — — — e ed 6 - my N = 2 — 4 ower- balance of our r more tha bo 
RWISE, adv, ated bak. BRL TACO dities. : t , n equiy 
2 — . r Sele 2 fe n : Gegen adj. too fruitful be | ee conn 
ther m ; | ==} of , cauſes, ano- | len do an E „ exu TH i 
dan L 90 r. re 3. Mee reſpects. The 5 whale 5710 er and bear] to — — | 
8 rr in regard of ſoclery, Hooker. To O'ven-1D, ver er to over. bear the laws. Hop, Pes, w fu 
. O'TFoman rtaining to th T jous creature that preys on fiſh, © more tha 1D, verb act. [of over and bid] to bi dale. ; 
, *urks, or rath = | han equivalent. Dryden o bid too 
man, the firſt Turkiſh ſultan of 45 er to the houſe of Ozh- To Over-BLow, verb tor. much, to off 
ſent Turks an of that name, from whom the whole pre- lence. t next. [of over and þ 
EE IR e . TL 3 ju Gummy 6 when the vin na np 
at lconiumt, v 1 adin, whoſe royal ſeat was ere atis. | rd, 
e x ry doing way e age, and vexed with the incurſion of the Fa. — | EE 6 ag. [of over and blow] to dr; 7 
which he had taken fi 6 him the name of ſultan in thoſe cities to be uſed. A wind. The meet paſſive of to drive away a; 
tle in the pulpits 4 =, 2 * was / firſt mentioned by that ti- another ſtorm eee ts being ever-blown, ns 8 ſeems only 
„ 2. C. „ . - rm. N , 0 
n ſultan Uladin As — I ae e- ey B O'VvER-BOARD, adv. [of over and board] out of a hiv. en, 
— age or . _ Aladin's territories, was by grant from wt * 5 | ut of a ſhip, of a ſhip, ge 
malig and EE whe 1 r 4 ſeats between the mountains of 7. Aa | wares ects 4 f over and bold] impudent 
 abore-god tenth OE. ik * _ — not amounting to 'Fhe truth hereof I 1 8 bold] with too much af 
Turks grew up un dev ohe wi ' ; e Ottoman or Othman- Poacham | 1 rainy impu n. or allurance, 
g of the Se/juc-Turks; and | 8 21 Zn, or over. c, 
— 1 former had begun, I Ke the — — of — — 5 VER-BORN [of over and bear] prevailed over 8 
1 N 7 in of Two powers is the more worthy of our on; 1 68 er, Oppreſſed. See O. 
c. ix. v. 1 a ere. Fender key to that ſeripture-prophecy, Rv. To ä werb a2. [of over and .d] to oppreh 
85 3 wy = I — 9 Toad with too — mh att. [of over and burthe] 2 at = 
NSTANTINOPLE, : . RK, DJELJUC, LOCUSTS, To O- - eee e N 
or Ba usa, . Fry under the 16% word read Burſa, ſlights — — ner N and sy] to buy too dear. Wy 
O'va, Lat. 1. Eggs. 2. [With anatomiſts a To O'ver-catrr, vers 42. Be N Rs 
bodies in the form of bladd | | J are the little ſpherical be urged to any thi „vert ad. [of over and carry] to by 
Hs OP ete 8 limpid humour, like the white of an e ric Oy 2 _ Hayward. eaſy to be over rie 
„ Ofvat; a. NN * of the ovaries of women. 2 „„ b aft. [of over and caſt; fret. and port 
| « | A ö ' 5 | , . 4 | 
the ſhape of an egg. | dens 3p. bf ave; Ret an rl of To cover; thi fouſe i dandy retinal bur by iet 240% 
; O'var, /ub/t. an oval is that which has the ſha 5 women, who call that which is enci ned but by ſemſtreſſes and needle. 
Oval, or OvoLo : pe of an egg. Warrs, the edge of cl encircled with a thread, overcaſt, to f 
0 e een e = N apy a member - denominated from computation hee Pew a 4 e 1 To mag In 
; a 2 3 it is commonly laced ſo Ps i 5 g. Bacon. a N 
N 3 1 = cornices, and next the — in the pillar. rate ay 3 2, verb act. [of over and charge] 1. To charg 
ing into itſelf; but > 50 „ ee by a regular curve line ane. :c loigh 1.15 — r vary To oppreſs, to cloy, to ſurcharge Oe 
Ria e oa $61 s cutting each other at right an- atk ets too much. Our language is oer. charged 
1 the circle. Every WT k _ = which it is rent - foal. Shakeſpeare . pn burthen. The ſecrets of his 3 
not an ellipſis. n _ _ every oval figure is Ty without 3 5 * A er to employ the memo- 
% „„ wa e eee, 
= , . | oveum, Lat. , | HOY | | - LE 
his owarious food. 7 Th, for. a 25 egg] comune oF eggs. Gathers. Tidal: ws e verb LED Col over and cloud] to corer with clouds, 
OA boob Ser A r _ the part of the female, in oY O'van-cLors verb af. [of over and %] to fill beyord 
"2 ; rmed, See EATLOrTAN Tobes, ' : Ys _ 5 1 0 5 „ 
oft, avs CH — — F'a flower which becomes the — 8 r ex overcame, per, ff overcome, un 
Ov rio, Fr. ; n of generation. RET r) opencuman, Sax, overcumen, Pu.] 1, 
which was the ſcriics} _— Ae, e ſo-called of ovis, Lat. a ſheep, fl to. ſuperf i — — my ae n be 5 
thoſe commanders that had — triumph among the Romane, allowed to lips. 3 2 ly over. comes the granaries vith ores, J. Pi 
defeating ſome leſs ee ee bloodſhed, or for To 8 e a * 8 
Ov' AT, Ov' wo repdblic.: +2005 05 ee , to gain the victory or ſuperiority over. 
Oven | e a ſort of caterpillar, an inſect-. To "hq {of-owercome] one that oyercomes or conquers.  * 
women ; Ws a button of 4 A. ws of gold, antiently afed by Oer. cer cu 0 9 a [of over and cocer] to cover completely. 
gold orjewels.” . jewel, any ernament of To O'ver-counT — 12 3 . the 
O'ven, fall. [open, Sax. oven, Dan eva, i Shakeſpew of over and count} to late d 
, 5 . and Du. aven. L. . eure. | | | 
"hens Has © Ger. nt. To O'ver-cRow, verb act. [of over and crow] to crow as in vi. 
h now to o ver- cron ſo high niountains. Spenſer, 


2 rare, 10 1 baking. % bas (70) 

Sip? ot Of * ops, open, Sax. ofver Dan. oefwer, Su. ober, F " 

Du. e 50 5 0 e, 4. eng, | Brpre fing the fen * . * s . verb act. [of over and de] to do more than is {ut- 
pe xcellence or dignity. | 2. Above, with Lo Ocean: [of over and dre/4] to adorn lavilly. Nor over- 


regard to rule or author) rn 

chem. l K AN red oy which fly cer dre/5 nor leave her wholly bare. P | 
bove in place, belides, beyond what was firſt ſuppoſed, mond. en To O'v8R-DRIVE, verb all rof c d drive] to diire too hard, 
Mende And unt wow ee e ee ly or beyond ſtrength. The flock ever and drive) f. uf men ſhon 

I Egrarge. 6. Upon. A watch over 2 „ A : 
E > ö oy * I ih ſt | I fi Der Der dy Ts ; ray” oe ut. of ei and ap . _ 
| | x, adv. 1. Its moſt general ſignification is above | T0 O'van-BAT,, werb. ad, ſometi ſed with the reciprocu Pre” 
meu reed don nd aken oper androgen ele Mes . Jer di der n fem 0 
00 yz tity aſſigned. He that gathered EI WS 8 00% gifivad* (ad 
— Ge 3 — With a circular — pry x ng ven- ur rx, vb ag. [of over and .ch] inte aueh 
* g « a t p * . : 8 W.. 7 rp! 1 
dee e, ant The Tirſan-who delivereth it To O'ver-s quote ſuper 
erly C oſen. Bacon. 5. From chr, ta YB, owed {of over and je] 1. To ſup 

1 | ALL eber 1 | 20 or fall of water fiom 
an adjective. The heat of his fury being ſomething oer. Knoles, Kal gh, een eee 
we 8. T0 O vag- Fil, werb u. [of over and. fill) 106) f ae 
n and. feat] 10 font. 0 ff, 
u water or other liquid. 


ntend. 2. 


. FLOAT, verb ae % 
* o - f af 


gree. The word ſymbol ſhould not feem to be . ne 1 
be over difficult: Bal. To O'ven-1 e 8 
. FLOW 
ow werb nent. [of over ad few Tacks. 2. 10 


ſpeech, in a ſenſe equivalent to mo 1 10 007 

» han env o O'ver-rLoW, verb act. 1. To flow ove: | 
Ovex hath a double fignificati 94s , too much. Taylor. . | er. Burnet: 
fro res; N over and flow] inun on, wor yn — 

— Na Clonteficifre 83 h bank; as, 'Brownfoev I ſuch a quantity as runs over. Where there e yu: 

3 upon t e bank of the Sey 1 Nona in ens. Nacon. 5 . 8 L 

SEE RES S ET Eng ns 
r is | wy 3 ati - the over-flowings of thei | ; , 
| ar cyl | 5 * = mos eee, wg Ferres nel r. . let une exuberant pt 
: : -ABOUND, Vero neut. [of ever and F r "I ; : x N nde, 
e eee 
too great readineſs. Hale. e ore! 
: - aver-freighted, fat wo” 


pe. 


88 = 
o O'ver-acT, verb act. [of over and 51 | 
, ; | to act beyond one's com- Io O 
To Olvxz-rssi ehr, verb ad, pri. 8 
got] to load too heavily, to kl TO 


miſſion. to act more than enough. Pri 
reverence, Stilling fer. rr Wos «..ih 7 dog 
h DO lt oo rel Quantity. . Carew: .:\: 


— 45 


if 


To O'ver-CBT, 


gat them 2 U 


over gotten [of 


OVE 


derb act. pret. over: got, part. paſſ. over gat, pret. 
ao and 1 to reach, to come up with. I over- 


before night. Sidney. ; 
5 —— act. [6f over and glance] to look haſtily 


/yER-GLANCE, ver 
To Otr-glanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare. 


over. © 
To O'vER- GO, 


have 


O'ver GONE, part: 


verb af. [of over and go] to furpaſs, to excel. To 


a wit ſo far over-going his age. Sidney. 


Jo O'ver-GORGE, 


gadd 


To O'ver-GROW, 


overgot [of over and gone] beyond, &e, 


wb at. [of over and or ge to gorge too much. 
And like ambitious Sylla over-gorg'd. Shakeſpeare. af 


 OvsR- GREAT, 4% 


1 It 1 , | ag 4 
r On ere, d 42. [of ever and grow] 1. To cover with 


of over and great] too great. An over great 
ocke. ; 


th, to cover over with any thing. ith wild thyme and the 


ing vin 


e ower- groaun. Milton. 2. Io riſe above. If the bintls be 


ſtrong, and much over-grown the poles. Mortimer. 


verb neut. to grow beyond the fit and natural ſize. 


.prown ox. L'Eſtrange. ; 
188 part. ad. [of over and grow] grown too big. 
O'vsr-or0wnN' S [a ſea term] when the waves of the ſea 

high, the ſailors call it a rough ſea; but when the ſurges and billows 


row higher, then t 


hey ſay, it is an over-grown fea. 


O'ver-crRowTH [of over and growth) exuberant growth, A won- 
derful oer. groautb in riches. Bacon. 1 855 
To OVER HALE [of over and hale] 1. To ſpread over. Spenſer. 
2. To examine over again. As he over-hald my account 3 [A ſea 
- phraſe] to hale a rope a contrary way, when it is drawn too Riff. 
To O'vER-HanG, verb neut. to hang with a projection, to jut over, 


Hilo. 
To OVER HR 


DEN, werb act. [of over and harden] to make too 


had. 1 was brittle like oer harden'd ſteel. Boyle. 
O'ver-wasTY;'adj. [of over and haſiy] too hafty;: _ x 
O'ver-HEAD, adv. [of over and head] aloft in the zenith, above, in 
the ciclug. The four ſtars overhead. Addiſon. 1 15 
To OVEN-H EAR, verb at. [of over and hear} to hear privately, to 
hear thoſe who do not mean that they ſhould be heard. I will over- car 
their conference. Shakeſpeare. ory geit 5 
To O'veR-HEAT, werb act. [of over and heat) to heat too much. Be- 
fore the patient's ſpirits be ower-beated with pain. Wiſeman. 6: 
he road verb af. [of over and hend] to overtake, ro teach, 


to come up with.” Spenſer. 


7 


To O'vs&-1oy; werb act. [of over and joy] to tranſport; to 'raviſh. 
Over-joy'd with theſe ſpeeches: Hayward. 5 

O'ver joy, ſubft tranſport, ecſtaſy. Over: joy of heart. Shakeſpeare. 

To O'vsxLapour [of ower and labour] to take too much : mn on 
any thing, to harraſs with toil. Sweat) and over/abowr*'d. Dryden. 
To O'vsntane, verb ad. [of aver and lade] to overburthen. Thus 
to throng and owerlade a foul. Suckling. BE e One 

O'ver-Laip; part. of overlay, [of over and laid] killed by being lain 
upon, as a young child by the nurſe. See Over-Lay. - 


O'veRLaRGE, adj. [of over and large] larger than enough. Our 


attainmen cannot be orange. Collier. | 
OverLa'sHINGLY, adv. [of over and Jaſþ] with exaggeration. A 


mean word. Now obſolete. * 4 

To O'verLar, verb act. [of over and lay] 1.To oppreſs by too much 
* or power. Hvoker; Our fins have over/aid our hopes. K. Charles. 
2. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe covering. Like mothers 
which their infants overlay. Milton. 3. To ſmother, to craſh, to over- 


Fhelm, They quickly ſtifled and over/aid thoſe" infant principles. South. 


4. To cloud to overcaſt. 5. To cover ſuperficially, The ewverlaying 


of their chapiters was of ſilver. Exodus. 6. To join by ſomething laid 
To fortify thus far, and overlay with this portentous bridge. Mil- 


Yer. 
bm. 


To 


OveeLea'y, verb act. [of over and leap] to paſs over any thing 


by a jump. Dryden.” | | | 
O'vERLEATHER, /ub/t, [of over and leather] the part of the ſhoe that 
joined to the ſole, and that covers the foot. 5 


O'verRticarT, abt. [of over and light] too ſtrong light. 1 
lebe maketh the eyes dark. Bacon. i Ns E b 24 
To O'ver-Live [of over and live; of open and libhan, Sax. ] to live . - 


deyond or longer than another, to outlive, to ſurvive. Shewed a mind 


not to over live Pyrocles. Sidney. 


ilton. 


To OyvxR-LIVE, verb nent. to live too long. Why do I owerlive ? 


Overti'ver [of over and live] that which lives longeſt, furvivor. 


To continue for both the kings lives, and the owerliaer of them. Bacon. 
To OVERTON“ D, verb ad. [of over and bad] to load or burthen with 


too much. The memory of youth is charged or bel.. Felton. 
Over-Loa'DEN, part. adj. [of over and h] having too great a 


load 


O'ver-Lox, adj. [of over and long] longer than | is meet, too long. 


Making my periods and parentheſes over- long. Boyle. bs 
To O'vsr-Look [of ver and look ; oxen-locian;'Sax.] t. To ſuper- 


intend, to overſee. 


Ommon, 
boking of- 


and 


fo, when h 
own b 


Vern 


2. To view from a higher 
w peruſe, 4. To review. To over-look and fe and poliſh well. Ro. 
J. To paſs by with indalgence. In the pardoning and over- 
of faults. Aunſon. 6. To neglect, to ſlight. The ſuffrage of 
ar poet laureate ſhould not be'ower-looked. Mddifonc = nn Lo 5 
O'ver-Looker [of overlook] one who ſtands higher than his fellows 


lace. 3. To view fully, 


dh Lo nas them. Wat. | 
Ex. roor, fabſ?. the ſame with orlop 3 which ſee.” ' 


-MATCH [of over and match] to be: tod powerful ſor to 
td oppreſs by ſuperior force. Decay of Pie. FO for, 


Org R-MAT . Kit! of | 
CH of "YE $ J ' „ ' 
to be conquered. B and march] one of ſuperior powers, one not 


in VER -MEASURE 
Sven over the 
O . 


fy 


O'verw Ucn, ad, 


[four and neaſert] more than meaſure, ſome- 
„Orbe r 4. 
Crack, unt, verb" af. af ver and mix] to mix with too much. 


: n [bf ror Man] -higheſk, over the reft in autho- 


[of over and much] more than enough, too much. 


Milion. 


oO VR 


| Over-MuCH, adv, in too great a degree. They over-much abridge 
the church of her power, Hooker. 5 
Ovra-uv eh, /ub//. more than enough. Even good men may aſcribe 
over much to themſelves Grew; | | 
 Over-MuUCHNEss [from owvermuch] ſuper-abundance, exuberance: 
B. ohn/oti; | 8 
OvER-Ni'CHT, ſubſ?, [of wer and night. This ſeems to be uſed by 


Shakeſpeare as a noun, but by Addiſon more properly, as before placed; 


as a noun with a prepoſition. Fob/on] night before bed-time. 

To O\'er-namt, verb af. [trom over and name] to call over. to 
name in a ſeries. | Owver-name them. Shakeſpenre. 

To Ovrr-o'rFice, verb at of over and office] to lord over by vio- 
lence of an office. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Over or FT Cos, aj, [of over and efficions] too buſy, too importu- 
= This is an over-icious truth, and is always at a man's heels. Col. 

9 v © 1 8 ; 

To O'ver-Pass, verb af. [of over and paſs] 1. To croſs. Dryden. 
2. To overlook, to paſs with diſregard. The complaint about pfalms 
and hymns might as well be over-paſt without any anſwer. Hooker. 
3. To omit in a reckoning. Raleigh. 4. To omit, not to receive. If 
the grace of him which ſaveth over paſs ſome. coker. 

O'vER-PAST, part. adj. [of over and paft] pait, gone. In the time 
oer. paſi. Shakeſpeare. , $55 Fi 

To-O'ver-Par, verb att [of over and pay] to reward beyond the price. 
Shakejpeare. 

To O'ver-PEER; verb ad. [of ober and peer] to overlook, to hover 
above; it is now obfotete, | | 

To Over-PERcn-[of over and perch] to fly over,,,, Shakeſpeare, 

O ves-PLUs [of over and plus, Lat.] ſurpluſage, what remains more 
than fufficient. | 5 

To O'ver-PLY, verb af, [of over and þ/y] to employ too laborioufſy. 

To Over-por'se [of ower and pie; from prefer, Fr. to weigh] to 
out-weigh. In others ower-pois'd by the hinder legs. Brown. | 

O'vIR- POIs, uli. [from the verb] preponderant weight, D-yder. 

To Over-eyo'weR, verb ad. [of over and power] to be too po erful 


for, to oppreſs by ſuperiority, to be predominant over. Much light 


over-jowers the eye. Boyle, 
Jo Over-Pre'ss, verb ad. [of over and preſs] to bear upon with ir- 
reſiſtible force, to cruſh, to overwhelm. Saurf?. | 
To Over-epr1'ze, verb act. [of over and prize] to value at too high 
ee.” a ä 
: To O'veR-RAKE [a ſea phraſe] uſed of waves, which are ſaid to 
over-rake a ſhip when they break into her, and waſh from ſtem to ſtern, 
OvrR-RA'NK, adj. [of over and rank] too rank. It produces ower- 
rank bmds. Mortimer. 
To OveR-RaA'TE, verb act. [of over and rate] to rate at too much. 
Not to over- rate the conveniencies of our ſtation. Rogers. 
To OvER-RE"ACH, verb act. {of over and reach; of open - næcan, Sax. ] 
1. To riſe above, to reach beyond. Atho and Atlas er- reach and ſur- 
mount all winds. Raleigb. 2. To out- wit, to deceive, to circumvent, 
to go beyond. 2 and cwer- reaching one another. Tillotſon. 
o OvER- REACh [with horſes] is when a horſe brings his hinder 
2 too far forwards, and ſtrikes his toes againſt the fpurges of the fore- 
oes. | 
ee verb ag. [of over and rector] to reckon too 
Over-RED, verb ad, [of over and red] to ſmear with red. Shake- 
= OE | 
- Ovsr-r1ePs, adj. [of over and ripe] too ripe. 
To O'ver-rIPEN, verb af. [of over and ripen] to make too ripe. 
Why droops my lord, like ever-ripen'd corn. Shakeſpeare. 
To O'ver-roasT, verb act. [of over and roaſt] to roaſt too much. 
To OvkR-RNU'LE, verb act. [of over and rule] 1. To influence with 
predominant power, to be ſuperior in authority, to bear down. His paſ- 
fion and animoſity over ruled his conſcience. Clarendon. 2. To govern 


with ſuperior authority, to ſuperintend. Wherefore does he not now 


come forth and openly over- rules Hayward, 3 To ſuperſede. As, in 


law, to over. rule a plea is to reject it as incompleat. Careau. 


To Oyvka-v'N, verb ad. [of ower and run] 1. To harraſs by incur- 
ſions, to ravage, to rove over in hoſtility. 2. To out run. Ahimaz 
ran by the way of the plain, and owe#-ren Cufſhi. 2 Samuel. 3. To over- 
ſpread, to cover all over. With an owerſhawing flood he will make an 


utter end. Nah. 4. To miſchief or infeſt by great numbers, to peſter. 


Egypt would be over. run with crocodiles. ion. 5. To irzure by 
treading down. Addiſn. 6. [In printing] to be obliged to ſet the mat- 
ter and diſpoſe the lines and words in correcting after another manner, by 


.. reaſon of the inſertions. 7955 
Io Ovar-RUN, verb neut. to overflow, to be more than full. Yet 
ſtill my ſoul o er- runs with fondneſs towards you. Smith. 


Jo Overs8e”; verb act. [of over and /ee] 1. To ſuperintend, to over- 


look. 2. To omit, to paſs by unheeded, to overlook, not to take no- 
tice of. Hadibras. 
Ovxx-s RETN, part. [of overſee] miſtaken, deceived. Carendon. 


OvsRs RRR [of overſee] 1. One who overſees or overlooks, a ſuperin- 
P 


tendant. 2. An officer who has the care of the parochial proviſion for 


the poor. | 
o'Overse'r, verb a#. [of over and et! 1. To over-turn, to turn 
the bottom upwards, to throw off the baſis. Ower/ſerting ſhips in the 


- harbours. Fordward. 2. To throw out of regularity. It fo ſwelled his 
ſdoul, that ever afterwards it was apt to be ower/e? with vanity. Dryden. 
YER-MASTED, adj. [of oer and maſt ; a fea term] a ſhip is faid to 

her mafls are tog big for her bulk; ſo as to lie too much 

o ind, and labour t60 much a hult. e 
F art. [of over and moſfter]to ſubdue, to go. 
To OvrR-u 
conquer, ö 


To Ovsksgr, verb neut. to fall off the baſis, to be overturned. Morti- 
To Ovgx-suA' DE, verb act. [of over and Sade] to cover with any 
thing that cauſes darkneſs. 8 

To Ovxx-snA Dow, verb act. [of over and badow] 1. To caſt a ſha- 
dow over any thing. Weeds choak and over-/adzw the corn. Bacon. 
2. To ſhelter, to protect, to defend or cover with ſuperior influence. 
My overfeadowzng ſpirit and might. Milton. 

To Ovzx snHobor, verb act. [of over and St. 1. To ſhoot beyond 
the mark. Over. Sooting the mark it aims at. T://otfor, 2. To exceed 


in any thing, to venture too far, to aſſert too much. Hooker, 


- Ovven-y1GHT [of over and fight] 1. A miſtake or error by inadver- 
tence. 2. Superintendence. They 3 the money, being told unto 

them that had the owe bt of the houſe. 2 Kirgs. * g 
To Oves- $1'ze, werb act. [of over and fize} 1. To ſurpa's in ſize or 
bulk. Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, over. ſixe thoſe that dwell 
| on 


BY je OUT 


on low levels. Sardyzs, 2. [Over, and fize, a compoſition] to add too To Oveawe'tn, verb neut. [of over and Ween] to th; | 
much ſize. 13 F 1 3 to — with arrogance, to think too bi 
To Over-sx1'e, verb af. [of over and ſkip] 1. To pals by leaping. VERWEE'NING, part. of overaveen [of | 
Hooker, 2. To paſs over. ark if to get | ſhe owverſeip the = 4 too highly of one's ſelf. Oweraveening (of rp War dar thinkiy 
Donne. 3. To eſcape. When that hour o'erſkips me in the day. Shake- OVERWEE“NINOL Y, adv. [of overweening] pat Hoden, 5 
ſpeare. : with too much arrogance. too high an opinion 
To Over-sLt'ee, verb neut. [of over and ſlecp] to ſleep too long. To Over-wel'GH, verb act. [of over and ww; 3 ö 
To Over-$LEEP, verb af, with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he over- to out-weigh, to preponderate, : $5 OFen-pazan, 
OveRwWE'tGHT, /ub/t. [of over and Weight ; of ore 


ſly, 


Sau) 


Neeps himſelf. © | 
'Co "ER verb af. [ofever and ſlip] to paſs undone, unnoticed the quality of having more than weight, preponderan,. N-nepthr, Sax,) 
or unuſed, to neglect. To over-/lip a noble act in the duke, Wottor. To OveRwuHe'LM, verb act. [of over and whely . jy Bacen, 
To Over-8x0'w, verb af. [of over and ſnow] to cover with ſnow. Sax.) 1, To cover or cruſh under ſomething walk "Fe phyl;an 
Or time o'er/now'd my head. Dryden. That everlaſting ſhame which {hall over eln the fi ent and weighty 
OveR-$0'LD I, fort. of —_ ſold at too high a price or rate. And To overlook gloomily, nner. Ropers. 2 
tink it over-/old to purchaſe fame. Dryden. ;  OvEeRWHE LMINGLY, adv. [of overwhelming] in fych 
Over-$0'on, adv. [of over and ſoon] too ſoon. If he ower-/oon think to overwhelm. Overu belmis gſy ponderous in regard ya a manner 3 
not too well of himſelf. Sidney. conſequents. Decay of Pie. of the pernicicy 


Over-sez'NT, part. [of over and ſpend; the verb owerſpend is not Overwi'ss, adj. [of over and avi] wiſe to ; 

uſed] O'er/pent 8 toil Loy heats. Dryden, | OveRwRro'ucuT, part. poll. [of = and 3 
Ovsx-sPAE' Ab, verb act. [of over and ſpread] to ſpread or cover over, much. 2. Worked all over. O'erwrought with oinames our to 

to fill, to ſcatter over. pride. Pope. ent of barbcw 
To Over-sTa'nD, verb af. [of over and fand] to ſtand too much Overwo'rN, part. paſſ. [of over and worn] 1, Wor 

upon conditions. Dryden. by toil. Dryden. 2. Spoiled by time, The j „elt ſubdued 


To Ovrer-sTa'rE, verb act. [of over and flare] to ſtare wildly. An Shakefprare. Nea dus carrurrn widow 


over-flaring frounced head. Aſcham. | OvERYE'ARED, adj. [of over and year] too old. Fe, 
To Over-sTo'Cck, verb ad. [of over and flock] to crowd, to fill too OveRzEa'Lous, adj, [of over and nol By too ks,” 
full. Ower-/focked with medals of this nature. Addiſon. zealous for or againſt the immateriality of the foul. Ia. e r. 


To Over-sTo'RE, verb act. [of over and fore] to ſtore with too Oveur, /ub/t, [ouhx. ahx, or aphir, Sax. that is a whi 
much. Hale. | Caſaubon derives it, ridiculouſly, of od, Gr. nothing Th ” Ml 
To Over-sTRA'IN, verb neut. [of over and flrain] to make too vio- therefore more properly written aught. See AUGHT] fo . "va a 
lent efforts. Over. ſtraining for the Parthian gold. Collier. thing, ſomething. For ongbit that I can underſtand, Har. 1 
To OvxxsTRA “IN, werb ad. to ſtretch too far. Confeſſors were apt Ovcur, V. De/. this word the ety mologiſts make th: lee 
to ever-ſirain their privileges. 745 N owe ; and fo perhaps a corruption of owed ; but it has * _— 
Io Ovzr-s8wa'y, verb act. [of over and ſway] to over-rule, to bear ſignification. It was a duty as I owed, it was my duty, I boat 
ds e | | | done it] 1. Should. Judges og to remember. 2. To be ft aj: 5 
To Ovkx-swE “LL, verb ad. [of over and well] to riſe above. Shale - ceſſary. If grammar o»ght to be taught, it mult be to on- th it 
are. ſpeak the language. Locke. f 5 
O'verT [ouvert, Fr. of apertus, Lat.] open, manifeſt, public, appa- Ovipu'crus for ovum, egg, and ductus, Lat. tube; with anatgni. 
rent. Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe. Bacon. the egg paſlage, the tuba . | mY 
O'verT-acT [in the ſenſe of the law] an open aid, and advance or O'vixoau, adj. [oviformis, of ou], an egg, and firma, Lat a ho 
ſtep made towards compaſling of an enterprize; or an act being capable in the form of an egg. This notion of the mundane egg or that 0 
of 2 manifeſted or — ; and is diſtinguiſhed from an intentional world was wviform. Burnet's Theory, „ 


act. To reſtrain the overt action. Rogers. O'virakous, adj. [oviparus, of cu, egg, and zarin, Lat to bin 
O'vERTLY, adv. [of overt] _ forth] bringing forth eggs; alſo breeding by eggs, not VIvIparous 
To OveR-TA'KE, verb at. [of over and tate] 1. To come up to ano-—- Ray x : 


ther that was before, to catch any thing by purſuit. 2. To take by Ounce unica, Lat. once, Fr. oncia, It. onca, Sp. once, Du. untz, Ger 
ſurprize. If a man be ower-raken in a fault. Galatians, and Su.] the 16 part of a pound aworrduypu7s, or a 12th of a pound try, ln 
o OveR-TASK, verb act. [of over and tat] to burthen with too the latter, an ounce is 20 pennyweight, a penny weight 24 grain, 


heavy duties or injunctions. They were over-taſted. Harvey. Ounce [with apothecaries] eight drams. impuden 
To Over-Ta'x, verb act. [of over and tax] to tax too heavily. Ovnce [once, Fr. oncia, It. onca, Sp.] a kind of tame besſt, in Per. \ Ov'rp 
To Over THRo'w, verb ad. pret. overthrew, part. paſl. overthrown ſia, miſtaken for the lynx. Johnſon 3 it is a lynx, a penther, 'The utbreak c 
[of ver and throw] 1. To turn upſide down. His wife overthrew the ounce, the libbard and the tyger. Milton. | To Or 
table. Bacon. 2. To throw down, to ruin, to demoliſh, When the Ov'nper, a market-town of Northamptonſhire, on the ther Nen, having by 
walls of Thebes he overthrew. Dryden. 3. To defeat, to conquer, to 65 miles from London. expire, © J 
vanquiſh. Not ſo much to overthrow them with whom we contend, as Ovyus, act. [auff, Teut.] a fairy, a goblin. She Ovr-c, 
to yield them juſt and reaſonable cauſes. Hooker. 4. To deſtroy, to miſ- Ou fnzx, agj. [of ouphe] elfiſh. You oupher hcirs of ed deli. e partici 
chief, to bring to nothing. As tho? we went about ſome practice to Shakeſpeare. t ſeems m 
overthrow him in his own eſtate. Sidney. | O'voro [in architecture] ſo called from its reſemblance to an egg, ® the firſt” 
OveR-Tuwa'kT, adj. [of oven, Sax. and thwart, tuart, Du.] 1, uſually placed for ornament in the mouldings of coruices, and in a pillar ed, « 
Croſſing any thing perpendicularly. 2. Oppoſite, being over againſt. next the abacus. | T2 Our. c 
Dryden. 3. Perverſe, adverſe, contradictious. Clarendon. Ov, pron. pa. Lohne, uhn or uhne, Sax. uor, Dan. woar, Sv.] 1, NXrlon, an 
O'vENTHROW [from the verb] 1. The ſtate of being turned upſide Of us, belonging to us. 2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, or warn o Our 
down. 2. Ruin, deſtruction. The murther and overthrow of their own it is uſed — and without a ſubſtantive, it is writen . Wy hath 0 
countrymen. Abbot. 3. Defeat, diſcomfiture, Divers Scots feared QOvrano'craraisT {of ovgarc;, the heaven, and gau, Gr, to ce. 0UT-CR 
more harm by victory than they found among their enemies by their ſcribe] an aſtronomer, or one who deſcribes the heavens. The act 
overthrow. Hayward. 4. Degradation. His overthrow heap'd hap- OuxsE Lr is uſed in the regal ſtyle for our/e/ves; which ſee. FC amour 
pineſs upon him. Shakeſpeare. | Ovrse'Lves, recip. pron 1. The plural of myſelf, we, not others. 0 Our. 
OveRTaROW'ER [of overthrow] one who overthrows. We our/elves might diſtinctly number in words a great de- farther. Here, N 
OverTHwa'RTLY, adv. [of overthwart] 1. Acroſs, tranſverſly, Locke. 2. Us, not others. In the oblique caſes. Safe in curſerves ray Our- 
Peacham. 2. Perverſely, 1 while on ourſelves we ſtand. Milton. = 28 A 
OvERTHWA'RTNESS Is overthawart] perverſeneſs, pervicacity. Ourano'cRAaPHY [of egal., heaven, and gn, Gr: deſcription] a * Our 
Ov ERTO“ Ok, pret. an part. Pa, . of overtake. deſcription of the heavens. 5 3 
To Ovxx- TO, verb ad. [of over and 40, from top, Du.] to exceed Ov'xLor (prob. of overloopen, Du. to over-run] a fue paid in jr 62% ret 
in height, to riſe above, to raiſe the head above. And o'ertops their cient times to the lord of the manor, by the inferior tenant, ven lis 00 e 
heads. Dryden. 2. To excel, to ſurpaſs. As far as the foul o'errops daughter had been debauched. b with ag 4 
the body. Harvey. 3. To obſcure, to make of leſs importance by ſu- Ovse, /«bP. tanners bark. Arbuthnot. Dans. 5 
perior excellence. He ſhould now gro leſs and be evertop'd by ſo great Ov'seL, uc. [ople, Sax. ] a black bird. Shakeſpeare. x, "bh - * 
a conjunction. Bacon. | Ouousr, a frame on which malt and hops are dried. 8 . 0 
To OverTRi'e, werb aer. [of over and trip] to trip over, to walk To Gust, verb aft. [oufter, oter, Fr.] to vacate, to tate J. I ay 
lightly over. Shakeſpeare. Halt. 5 . wy 
O'verTURE [ouverture, Fr.] 1. The act of diſcloſing a matter, open- Ovr, 87 Sax. ud, Dan. ut, Su. uyt, Du. bt, . Tan her DES 
ing, diſcovery. Shakeſpeare. 2. Propoſal, ſomething offered to con- Ger.) 1. Not within. 2. Generally che oppoſite to ,,. in a fate of 
ſideration. All owertures towards accommodation. Clarendon. every one's eyes becauſe his own are out. Shake/prare. 3. RO. 
: b . a . h. Bacon. 4. Not! 
OverTuRE [in muſic; ouverture, Fr.] a flouriſh before the ſcenes diſcloſure. Leaves are out and perfect in a moni. tou it 
are opened in a play. | confinement or concealment. 5. From the place or houſe. Thar they 


To OverTvu'RN, verb ad. [of over and turn] 1. To throw down, to the dog ſays one. Shakeſpeare. 6. From the net . wer 
ſubvert, to deſtroy, to unhinge, to ruin. Such an one as owerturns his bear it not out into the court. Ezekiel. 7. Not at 725 1 
whole bypotheſis. Locke. 2. To overpower, to conquer. Pain exceſ- ſtate of extinction. Her candle goeth not out b) night il drink wat 
five overturns all patience. Milton. In a ſtate of being exhauſted. en the but is owt WE 7 wins, who's 

OverTvu'sxeR [of overtury] one that overturns, a ſubverter. Si. Shakeſpeare, 10. Not in an affair. Who loſes ue 9 12 Dryden 

To Overva'LUE, verb af. [of over and value] to value or rate too in, who's out. Shakeſpeare. 11. To the end. Hear m 14. Not in 
highly. en 12. Loudly, without reſtraint, I dare laugh . 7 1 28 In an 

o Overvei't [verb a8. [of over and weil] to cover. Night's the owner's hands. Land that is out at rack rent. tf eſteem. L. 
pitchy mantle verveil d the earth. Shakeſpeare. | error. You are mightily o to take this for a token 0 ng could make 

To Overvo'TE, verb af. [of over and vote] to conquer by plurality frange. 15. At a lols, in a puzzle, in a quandary "Boren 
of votes, to outvote. | bis own part, if at any time he chanced to be ow: A heels and kner: 

To Overwa'Tcn, verb act. [of over and watch] to ſubdue with torn or tatter'd cloaths. Who hither coming, 8 mad fiolic. 9 
long want of reſt. Dryden. | Dryden. 17. Away, at a loſs. I never was ot at 4 Your fin wil 

Overwa'TCHED, part. adj. tired with too much watching. Sidney. den. 18. It is added emphatically to verbs of diſcoverj. 

OverwE'ax, adj. [of over and weak] too weak, too Keble. Ra- find you out. Numbers. lion. Out on thee, 
leizh. | Our, interj. an expreſſion of abhorence or expulnon 

To Overw8a'ky, verb ad. [of over and weary] to weary too much, rude man! Shakeſpeare. and at OP 
to ſubdue with fatigue. Owerxwearzed with watching. Dryden. Our 25 prepoſ. [of ſeems to be the prepoition, e grow % 

To Overwe'aTHER [of over and weather] to "fie y violence of dify its ſenſe] 1. From: noting produce. - * ar difinifi00- Chicts 


o UT 5 „ >, 


I ggsteßnen ont of place. Pope. 3. No longer in. And Ov'r-LAND ſin old records] land let out to tenants merely at the 

ou! of ch f 1 . 966 7 No in: 9 5 unfitneſs. pleaſure of the io ] | 4 

fle "rf out of ſeaſon. Dryden. 5. Not within, relating to a houſe. OvuT-La"npisn, adj. [of ont and /and; of ude- land- ire, Sax. ] of an- 
er 2 extraction or expreſſion, The fruits 9 of which other land, foreign, not native. Aadiſon. | 

. * feſſed. Bacon. 7. From : noting reſcue, Chriſtianity re- To OuT-La'sr, verb ad. [of out and J4%] to ſutpaſs in duration. 

_ 1 law of nature ont of all thoſe errors with which it was over- Bacon. | | | 

or Addijon, 8. From. T. G's cenſure of them out of Horace. Ov'T-Law, [ore-laga, Sax.] a perſon outlawed, or excluded from 
"lng fect Not in: implying irregularity. Out of all method. the benefit of the law, a plunderer, a robber, a bandit. 

er 8 "wan any thing to ſomething different. To perſuade men 

2 they find and feel. South. 11. To a different ſtate from; fits and protection of the law. Bacon. 


za different ſtate: noting diſorder. The mouth is out of taſte, Bacon, Ovu'T-LawRy {of out/aw] the loſs of the benefit of a ſubject, and 
wy Not according to. That no man acts or ſpeaks out of character. the king's protection, a decree by which any one is cut off from the 


Pope. 13. 10 a different ſtate from: noting ſeparation. To laugh men community. Attainted by out/azuries. Bacon. 


of vice and folly. Addiſon. 14. Beyond. In regions that lie out Clerk of the OuT-LAawRiEs, an officer of the court of common pleas, 
* whoſe, buſineſs is to make out the writs of cabias utlagatum alter 


f the ſun. Addiſon. 15. Free from. And which a man 
wy jen forbear — to, 8 is out of the noiſe of human outlawries, | 
Bins Addiſon. 16. Paſt, without: noting ſomething worn out or ex To OuT-LEa'e, verb af. to paſs one in leaping, to ſtart or jump 
hauſted. I am out of breath. Shakeſpeare. 17. By means of. Out of beyond. 
that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shakeſpeare. 18. In con- Our LEAP, ſalſt. [from the verb] ſally, flight, eſcape. Locke. : 
ſequence of. Not out of ambition, but for the defence of all that was To OuT-LEa'RN, verb af. [of out and learn; of uxe- leonntan, Sax.) 
dear. Aperbury. 19. Out of band; immediately, as that is eaſily uſed to learn faſter or farther than another, 


which is ready in the hand. | | O'uT LET, ſub//. [f ont and let, of ute and lztan, Sax.] a paſſage 
Our; in compoſition, generally ſigniſies ſomething beyond or more outwards, diſcharye outwards, egreſs. Ray, | 


than other. | Ou'TLICKER fin a ſhip} is a ſmall piece of timber made faſt to the 
To Our ſuz1an, Sax.] to put out, to diſplace. 1 . top 0: the poop, and ſtanding right out attern, | 8 
Ouracou'sT1CON, Lat. [of ovror®-, an ear, and axe, Gr. to hear] N OuT-L1'NE, Jabſt. [of out and ine] contour, line by which any thing 
an ear· pipe or inſtrument to my the hearing. is defined, extremity. Their oat/ines, colours, lights and ſhadows. 
To Our-A er, verb ad. [of out and act] to do beyond. Otæway. Dryden. | 
Jo OuTBa'LANCE; verb act. [of out and balance] to overweigh, to To Ou'T-Live, verb ad [of out and live; uxe-libhan, Sax. ] to live 
preponderate. Dryden. > | FX longer than another, to ſurvive. Thoſe that cui/ive a battle. L'E- 
To OuTBa's, verb ad. [of out and bar] to ſhut out by fortification. ſtrange. 
Hens. ee ; Ou'T-LIvER [of olive] one that outlives another, ſurvivor, 
To Our-B1'D, verb af. [of out and bid; ute-broban, Sax.] to bid TO OuT-Loo'k, verb act. [of out and /ook] to face down, to biow - 
more than another; to overpower, or ſurpaſs by bidding a higher beat. Shakeſpraze. 
tf 


price, Pope. nv ; | To Our Lu'sTRE, adj. [of out and Litre] to excel in brightneſs. 
OuT-81'pDER [of outbid] one that outbids. Shakeſpeare, 


OuTBLow'gD,' adj. ſwoln with winds, inflated. Dryden. OuU'T-LYING, part. adj. [of out and lie] not in the common courſe of 
OuTBo'RN, ad. {of out and born] foreign, not native. order, removed from ſomething elſe. Tempe. ; 
Ov'rTBOUND, adj. {of out and bound} dellinated to a diſtant voyage. To Our-Ma “RCH, verb act. {of out and march] to leave behind in 
Drideworo tad hand elit Ty ; marching. | | 
To OuT-Bra'vs, werb act. [of out and brave] to filence, daſh or To OuT-Mea'suURE, verb ad. [of out and meaſure] to exceed in mea- 
cut-do, to bear down and diſgrace a perſon by more vaunting, inſolent ſure. Brown, | 
or ſplendid appearance. The tow'rs as well as men ou7brawe the ſky. Ou'T-MosT, adj. {of out and maſt; yxmeyr, Sax.] the moſt outward, 
Coley. ting 75 | remoteſt from the middle. Ihe outmoſt fuperficial parts of the plats. 
To OuTuRa"zEx, verb act. [of out and brazen] to bear down with Neon. 


impudence. 6 | To OuT-Nu'MBER, werb ad. [of out and number] to exceed in num- 
 Ov'TpREAK, ſab. eruption, that which breaks out. The flaſh and ber. | 
outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakeſpeare, | Ovu'T-Partsn, fab. [of out and pariſb] a pariſh not lying within the 
To OuTBREA'THE, verb ad. [of out and breathe) 1. To weary by walls. In the greater outparijhes. Graunt. a 
having better breath. Wearied and outbreath'd. Shake/peare, 2, To To OuT-ea'ce, verb ad. [of out and pace] to outgo, to leave be- 
expire, That ſign of laſt oytbreathed life did ſee n. Spenſer. | hind. Chapman. 5 
OvT-ca'sT, Fart. adj. [of out and caſt. It may be obſerved, that both Ovu'r-yazrT [of out and part] part remote from the centre or main 
be participle and the noun are indifferently accented on either ſyllable. body. In the ozparts of his dioceſe A/ife. | 
lt ſeems moſt analogous to accent the participle on the laſt, and the noun To OuT-ya'ss [of out and 2] to go beyond, to exceed. 


"the firſt}, 1. Throw into the air as refuſe or unworthy of notice. 2. To OuT-Ppou'r, verb act. [ot out and pour] to emit, to fend forth 
baniſhed, expelled. IT | in a ſtream. Milton. 


Or- cast, ſubſe. [of ute, Sax. and N a cait-off, a forlorn To Our. RIZR, verb act. [of out and prize] to exceed in the value 
lon, an exile, one rejected. For me outcoft of human race. Prior, ſet upon it. Shakceare. | 
To Ourrcra'rT, verb adt. [of out and craft] to ſurpaſs in cunning. o OuTRa'GE, verb af. [outrager, Fr.] to injure violently or con- 
ly hath outcrafted him. Shakeſpeare. tumelioufly, to inſult roughly and contumeliouſly, to the endangering 
('UT-CRY, ſalſt. [of cut and ery; of ute and cnie, Sax. or cri, Fr.] of life. Bacon. 
The act of crying out vehemently, a noiſe, clamour, cry of diſtreſs. 0 | 
 Clamour of detefiation. Saus. 3. An auction, a public ſale. court will ea-oge in apparel] Aſcham. 
To Oor-DaKE, werb ad? [of out and dare] to venture beyond. Shake- Our ROE, ſubſt. Fr. [ultrage, Sp.] a violent aſſault, tumultuous 
rare, | miſchief, a grievous 1njur;, a ſenſible affront, He wrought great out- 
To OuT-Da'TE, verb act. [of ont and date] to antiquate, to make rages, waſting all the country. penſer. 
Wlolete. And the like Judzical outdated ceremonies. Hammond. OuTRa'c1ous, adj. [vatrageux, Fr. This word, and its deriva'ives, 
To OuT-po',: werb act. [of out and do] to exceed, to excel, to ſur- ſhould, according to analogy, be written oztrageozs ; but the cuſtom 
pak, to perform beyond another. ſeems otherwiſe} 1. Violent, fierce ; highly W affrontive or inju- 
; '« gp EY vero act. [of out and dell] to ſtay beyond, rious ; tumultuous,” turbulent. 2. Exceſſi ve, paſſing reaſon or decency, 
ale peare. 1 


To Ou“ rT RAGE, verb neut. to commit exorbitancies. Great ones in 


nis 5 : Nothing of outragious panegyric Dryden. 3. Enormous, atrociuus. 
| urea, adj, [of c:t ; uccen, Sax. pitzr, Su.] outward, that which Thy viſe outragious crimes, Bake eare. 

8 without. Oppoſed to inner. Grew, EY ©  OvurTra'ciousLy, adv. [of outragious] tumultuouſly, violently, abu- 

Ou rerLY, adv. {of outer] towards the outſide, Tuſks like thoſe ſively, injuriouſly. : 

da bo ar, ſtanding cute. Grew. | UTRA'GIOUSNEsS [of outragious] fury, violent rage. Without 
ay. Ou ua adi. [ſuperlative from outer] remoteſt from the middle. bringing them to the outragiou/ne/; of blows. Dryden. | 

Wee corpuſcles of a white body. Boyle. OB OvurT-REA'CH, werb att [of out and reach] to go beyond. The 

At. 15 2 CE, verb ad. [of out and face] 1. To aſſert confidently and cauſe and author outreach remembrance. Carex. 
uſes 110 15 f lo as to ſilence a modeſter perſon, to brave, to bear down To OvuT-R1De, werb ad. [of owt and ride] to paſs by riding, 
re Ol ® 575 or ſhew of magnanimity. Shakeſpeare. 2, Jo ſtare Dryden. b ow 3 
2 Du a fab LE dE canal. ditch | .., OuT-RT'pERs [in law] travelling bailifs, employed either by the 
wia wat. fi. [0 _ qu fall] a canal, ite , or drain to carry ſheriffs or their deputies to ride to the fartheſt places of their counties or 


100 , 8 14 5 3 | hundreds, to ſummon ſuch as they thought fic to their county or hundred 
uf UT-FA MN, verb af. [of out and fawn] to ſurpaſs in fawning. court. : 3 | 
13 and — —. 175 leis 5 1580 ee HT, adv. [of out and right] t. Tmmediately, without delay. 
Oerefix, verb at, [of out and fly] to leave behind in flight. laſt hanged eurright. Arbuthnot. 2. Completely, thoroughly, to- 
Oufew the rack and left the hours behind. Garth.” „., f r 


U'T.F N + tally. He neigh'd ontrigbt, and all the ſteed expreſs'd. Aad, ſon. 
um. 5 u, Jubſt. (of out and form] external appearance, outward To OuT-r1'st, my af. [of out and riſe] to riſe earlier than an- 
10 8 - Jobuſan, | ach tb ike Other. 


UT-FRO MN, verb act. of out and frown] to frown down. 
Prervear by frowns. - Lal ese * 2 8 oy 


To OvurT-roa't, verb ad. [of out and roar] to exceed in roaring. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
o O0 en Jubſt.. [of out and gate] outlet, paſſage outwards. s ſp 


: Ovu'T-roDE, aht. [of out and rode] excurſion, Iſſuing out they 
dyn VE, verb act. [of aut and give] to ſurpaſs in giving, might make outroges upon the wm 1. Maccabees. 
biel „ 7 | | | o OuT-Rroo'T, verb act. [of out and root] to root up, to extirpate, 
Re, Sax. ] 1 8 ae. Pret. out went part. outgone [of out and go; to eradicate. Roave. 
od, 2. bo fur Aer, to leave behind in going, to go faſter or be- To Our-a u' N, verb aer. of out and run] 1. Torun better or faſter than, 
tence, Cop, Pals, to excel in general. He outerent all ſhew of com- or beyond another, to leave behind in running. 2. to exceed. We 
To Ovr-œnOW. To circumvent, to overreach. Denbam. outrun the preſent income. Addiſon. . 
8 tog 3 14 2 ad (of 3 grow] vw ſurpaſs in growth, To Our sATL, verb act. [of out and ſaii] to leave behind in fail- 
r- ou 1. r any. . anVville. 1 
6 "GUARD, fabi. [of out ad 2 5 . 8 


1605 Y, 3 guard or a Noo poſted at a diſtance from To Our-sco RN, verb a. [of out and ſcorn] to bear down or con- 


To Our-go', 


F -JE'ST, werk , front by conten · pt, to deſpiſe, not to mind. Shakeſpeare. ö 
Jeling. Salbe 99 att. (of out and it] to over- power or ſurpaſs To OurT-sE'L, verb act. [of out and e 1. To exceed in the price 
To Our. K N ; for which a thing is ſold, to fell at a higher rate than another, Temple. 
rage, verb act. [of out and tnave] to ſurpaſs in knavery. 2. To gain an higher price. 

9, 67 
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To OuT-Law one, to fue him to an outlawry, to deprive of the bene- 


6 OXY 
[ sn 345. ſof out and /bine] 1. To emit luſtre. 2. Ov'zy, moiſt, wet, plaſhy. See Oozy. 
T 5 op Joſtre 3 arſe ON Ow'cues, boſſes or buttons of gold. See Ovcy, 
a To Owx, verb act. b aa, I owe, or J ought, Iſland, 
E 


| f . [of out and foot] 1. To exceed in ſhoot- 
To Our enoc r, verb cc. [of out and ſoot] annian, Sax.] 1. To be indebted to, to be obliged to pay. obe d 
ig 


ing. To ot you in your proper bow. Dryden. 2. To ſhoot 
by ond. N. 0 25 ee het e de mark. Morris. to aſcribe, to be obliged for. Milton. 3. 'To have from any thin 
Ovu'r-$1DE, ſub. [of out and fide] 1. Surface, external part. 2. the conſequence of a cauſe. O deem thy fall not o to may! = 
Extreme part, part remote from the middle. Thoſe parts which were on Pope. 4. To pes to be the right owner of. For owe, which is in 
the out/ides of the flame are blacked. Bacon. 3. Superficial appearance. this ſenſe obſolete, we now uſe own. 5. A practice has long prevailed 
Created beings ſee nothing but our out/iae. Addiſon. 4. I he utmoſt: a among writers to uſe ozving, the active pafticiple of oe, in 2 pate 
barbarous uſe. Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the out- ſenſe or oxwed or due. 6. Conſequential. This was Wing to an in. 
ide of what is to be laid. Mortimer. 5. Perſon, external man. Vour difference to the pleaſures of life. ; Atterbury, 7. Due as a debt, g 
outfide promiſeth as much as can be expected _ . en wah Imputable to 2 for Wee : N 8 nature. I, 
. : rew o t m Amber WL, Or UW , , , . „Ger. u 
ane; ©  e 8 1. hulote, Fr. and Scot. In the northern provinces _ bu, uli, 


I found my family ſtanding on the oe. Spectator. | . N ̃ ) y call i 
To Ours!'T, werb a. Tof out a g fit] to fit beyond the time of any Jenny heulette] a bird that flies about in the night and caicke; 15 
thing. South. | Lizards leg and owvlet's wing. Shakeſpeare, ; 
To Our 5LEE', verb act. [of out and ſeep] to ſleep beyond the time OW LER [prob. q. one who goes out in the night like owls] one who 
propoſed. Shakeſpeare. conveys our wool, or prohibited goods, by night to the ſea-fide, ty bs 
To Our 5PE'ax, verb act. [of out and /peak] to ſpeak ſomething be- r off for F rance, Sc. contrary to law, one who carries conta. 

yond, to exceed, Shakeſpeare. band goods. By runing goods theſe graceleſs owler; gain. Saif, 
To OuT-sPo'rT, verb act. [of out and ſport] to ſport beyond. Own, /«b/?. [of agen, Sax. eygen, Du. eigen, Ger.] 1. This 6 3 
To Our-s READ, verb act. [of out and /pread] to extend, to diffuſe. word of no other uſe than as it is added to the poſleſſive Pronouns, 2), 
With fails out /pread we fly. Pope | thy, his, our, your, their: it ſeems to be a ſubſtantive; as, »y wn, ny 
peculiar: but is in reality the participle paſſive of the verb yay, having 


To OuT-sTa ND, verb act. [of out and fand] 1. To ſupport, to re- Z ut : | 
ſiſt. To outfand the firlt attack that was made. Woodward. 2. To in the participle ozver or own, my own, the thing owned by or belonging 
to me. Johnſon. 2. It is added generally by way of emphafs or cor. 


Rant beyond the proper time. I have ou!//ood my time. Shakeſpeare, t : : ; 
To Our-sTAND, ve, neut. to protuberate from the main body. roboration. Every nation made gods of their own. 2 King, z. Some. 
To OuT-sTA'RE, verb act. [of out and flare] to face down, to brow- times it is added to note oppoſition or contradiſtinction, domeſtic, not 

beat, to outface with affrontery. I would out/tare the ſterneſt eyes that foreign, mine, his or your's, 125 another's. A crafty knaye outyitted 

look. Shakeſpoare. | and beaten at his own play. L'Eſtrange. 
Ou'r-sTREET, ſub/t. [of out and flreet ] a ſtreet in the extremities of a To Own, verb act. [of x an, agnian, or annian, Sax. egen, Dan, 
eygenen, Du. eigenen, H. Du? 1. Jo hold as a property, to chim by 


town. l 
To OvuT-sTRE'TCH, verb af. [of out and fretch] to extend, to right, to eee Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name ye on Driger, 
ſpread out. With out/tretched arms. Smith, 2. To ac nowledge, to avow for one's own. And bau me for your 
OvT-3TRE"TCHED, or OUT-STRE'TCHT, part. [of outfiretch, of ute ſon, Dryden. 3. To avow in general. Since you, fair princeſs, my 

| protection ozcn. Dryden. 4. To confeſs, not to deny, Others wil 


and apeiecan, Sax.] extended, ſpread in length. Milton. ; 
To OuT-5TRI1'P, verb a. [of ure, Sax. and froopen, Du. this word own their weakneſs of underſtanding. Locke. 

Skinner derives from ont and ſprinzen, Ger. to ſpout] to get the ſtart "EW Ow'NER, he who has a property in a thing, one to whom any thing 

to leave. behind, to outgo. Shakeſpeare. belongs, rightful poſſeſſor. : 

To OuT-swea't, verb ad. [of out and ſwear] to overpower by Ow'xERSH1P [of ozwner] property, rightful poſſeſion, The proper. 

ty or oxwner/pip of the thing. Aylife. 


ſwearing. : ; 
To OuT-swEE'TEN, verb act. [of cut and faveeter] to ſurpaſs in ſweet- OwR, or OwKE, ſubſt. [urus jubatus, Lat.] a kind of wild bull 
nels. Shakeſpeare. Owse [prob. of opt, Sax. a ſcale] the bark of a young oak beaten 
ſmall and uſed by tanners. FD 


To OvT-To'Ncus, verb act. [of out and tongue] to bear down by : 
Ow'seR, the bark and water in a tan pit. 


noiſe. Shakeſpeare. : bla, Ger.) 
To OuT-Ta'LK, verb act. [of out and talk] to overpower by talk. Ox, irr. pl. oxen [oxa, Sax. ore, Dan. and Su, da, Du. othla, Ger.) 
1. The general name for black cattle. A great many e of whitit! 


Shakeſprare. : Br 
10 OuT-va'Lus, verb act. [of out and value] to tranſcend in price. colour. Addiſon. 2. A caſtrated bull. I he horns of oxen and cows 
Boyle. x | are larger than the bulls. Bacon. | 
To OuT-ve'nom, verb ad. [of out and venem] to exceed in poiſon, The black Ox never trod upon his foot, 
Shakeſpeare. ; That is, he never knew ſorrow nor care. 
O' xx AN E, Sax. an herb, 


To OvT-vie', verb act. [of out and wie] to exceed, to ſurpaſs. To ; 
outwie thoſe of his own rank. Addiſon. Ox-cnEt'k, one half of an ox's head. 
To OuT-v1rLLAIN, verb ad [of out and villain] to ſurpaſs in villany, _ O'xen. See Ox. 3 
Ox EYE [baphthalmus, Lat.] 1. A plant reſembling tan B. 2. 


Shakrſpeare, | LY” ometimes happens on 

To OurT-vor'ce, verb act. [of out and voice] to exceed in clamour, ſmall bird. 3. [Sea term] a violent ſtorm that ſometimes Pp RN 

to outroar, to outbawl. Shake/peare. the coaſt of Guinea; ſo called, becauſe when it fri * 1 
a N 5 | . ox' eye; N 

To OuT-vo'TE, verb ac. [of out and wire] to conquer or overpower form of, and ſeems not much larger than an 1 frequently befor 


with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a very little ſpace, 5 read the whole he- 


they can prepare themſelves for it, it ſeems to over'P 


by plurality of votes or ſuſfrages. They were outwoted by other fects, 
with ſo much violence, that 


| South, 


To OuT-wa'Lk, verb a. [of out and walk] to leave one behind in miſphere, and at the ſame time forces the air ſometimes are funk 
walking. | g 2 1 ſometimes ſcattered ſeveral ways, and {on 
OuT-wa'LL, fubft. [of out and wall] 1. Outward part of a building. downright. hind- 
2, Superficial ph 7 8 8 OxFEET [in horſes] is ſaid of a horſe when N coro- 
Ov'TwarD, adj. [of uxpeand, Sax. udvortes, Dan. utwertes, Su. uyt- feet cleaves juſt in the middle of the fore · part of the 
waertes, Du. ubtwerts, L. Ger. auſwerts, H. Ger.] 1. That is on the net to the ſhoe. : | 
O'x-FLy, an inſect; a fly of a particular kind, +4 biſhop, and an 


outſide, external. Oppoſed to inward. 2. Extrinſic, adventitious. | 
An out<vard for an inward toil. Shake/jgare. z. Foreign, not inteſtine, Ox'rokn, the capital city of Oxfordſhire; 2 
To raiſe an o:tward war to join with ſome ſedition within doors. Hay- univerſity ; ſituated at the confluence of che l n 
eward. 4. Tending to the outer parts. The fire will force its ozzward above the influx of the Iſis into the Than 0 the city, and two tor 


way. Dryden, 5. EIn theology] carnal, corporeal, not ſpiritual. Ihe It ſends four members to parliament, viz. 9 e members. 
out ward man. Romans. 7] > b : . the univerſity; the county of Oxford alſo ſends e, by one gang 


© OuTwakd, . external appearance or form. Shakeſpeare. be p 


O'x-canc [of land] as much land as NY orth ſays 20 aces 
OuTwaRD, adv. 1. To foreign parts; as, a ſhip outward bound. or team of oxen in one day; about 13 acres; © 
2. To the outer not the inner parts. | 


| O xhEAL, ſalſl. a plant. Ainſworth. lip. 
O'uTWARDLY, adv. [of outward] 1. On the outſide, externally, of the cow p 


O'xL1P, /ub. a vernal flower; a ſpecies | 
Oppoſed to internally. Hooker. 2. In appearance, not fincerely. They O'x-STALL [of ox aud ] a ſtand for oxen. and , Gr. oil] 2 
outwardly ſeem to deſpiſe. Sprat. | 


ire; the ſee o Chewell, 2 lie 


Oxo Lx uu, Lat. [oZoAaor, of o? vinegar, 
compoſition of wine vinegar and oil. 


- Ou'TwarDps, edv. towards the outparts. Newton. ' | 
To OuT-wa'TCH, verb act. [of out and watch] to watch more dili- - O'x-Toxcvs, the herb 1. 11 It compoſition, 35 vinegY 
gently and longer than another. | Oxa'LME, Lat. [ofanun, Gr.] a ſharp» ſai G 
To OuT-wEa't, verb act. [of out and wear] to paſs tediouſly. By and brine. Sharp, and _ ; 
the ſtream if I the night outwear. Pope. O'xyCcRaTE [oxycrat, Fr. ofuxgaT) of wy to allay the eat al 
To OuT-wEE'D, verb act. [of out and weed] to exterpate as a weed. to mix] a mixture of fair water and vinegar, 8 cite 
pain of inflammations. Gr. ſaffron] 3 P 


Spenſer. 6 
To OuT-we1'cH, verb ad. [of out and weigh} 1. To exceed in Oxvycro'ceun [of te., vinegar, and ug, 


gravity or weight. 2. To preponderate, to exceed in value or influ- made of ſaffron, vinegar and other grenzen, ip, and News) 

ence. Whenever he finds the hardſhips of his ſlavery outaueigh the value | OxyDE'rcica, Lat. [ofudiuiric, of 9596 ! 

of his life. Locke | | medicines that quicken the ſight. p _ aks, ſharp, 
To OuT-wE'LL verb act. [of out and well] to pour out. Spen/er. xy con, Lat. '[oxygone, Fr, ene, It. A angler: Gr 
To OuT-wi'T, verb ad. [of out and wit; ure-prean, Sax.] to ex- you, Gr. angle] a triangle having three 5 ofvg, harp» and n, 

ceed, or impoſe on another by wit, to cheat, to overcome by ftra- QOxvco'xlai, or OxYco'NOUS, 4%. 15 


Gr. to ſee 


and 


ini n, acute angled. -pointe 
an angle] pertaining to an 3 ey, Gr.] the gr 13 6r 


tagem. 8 
Bo rwoties; ſubſe. plur. of outwork [of out and work ; ure · pencap, OxYLA'PATHON, Lat. [© of of ug, hap 

Sax.] works or fortifications without a city, the parts of a fortification —O'xymeL, Fr. [offmele, It. * 5 of honey an vinegal. re in lte 

next the enemy. honey] a kind of potion or ſyru ee ſubtlely fooliſh] 2 ge to 4 
OuT-wo'rN, part. [of ont wear] conſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. In- Oxv'moroN, Lat. [oSvpwpe, Or. fr” Gignification 1s 

glorious, unemployed, with age outworn. Milton. | toric, in which an epithet of a quite GRAY disease] ® 
To Our-waz'sr, verb act. [of out and ret] to extort by violence. word, as, regular confufton. and von, Gr. à a 

Spenſer | | | Oxxno'stma, Lat. [of ages, ſnarp, 3 an af p 
OuT-wrov'cHrT, part. [of out and wrought] outdone, exceeded in ef- cute diſeaſe. Gr.] a medicine cauſing * 


Oxrro RIU, Lat. Los vαπ e, 1 
geſtion, or that is of other quick 32 rg 1s ons Or 


Ot oss, 


ficacy. B. Jobnſon. | 
Ovuu Phileſophicum, Lat. [in chymiſtry] a glaſs round at the bottom 
with a long neck, uſed in chymical operations, i 
Ovuze, a ſort of miry ſedge. See Ooze. © | 
Ov'zEL [of ole, Sax.] a black-bird. Sce OvuseL. 


OxyrEcMl' a, Lat. [ofuprypi®s come 
an acid, ſowre belching from the 1 30, Gr. 3 roſe] 3 7, 
OxYRro'Don [of ots, {harp or acid, and obe 
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of two _ of oil of roſes, and one part of vinegar of roſes, ſtirred 
tion | | 


, ti E. : — J 
e nene reg fbf [ ovggodiver, from ot us, ſharp, and podoy, Gr. a 


ith OxYRoODON. Flyer. | 
ere Lat. [of oZvs, Gr. ſharp or acid, and /accharum, 
1 agar] a ſyrup made of vinegar, or the juice of ſowre pomegranates 


are O. Fr. to hear] a law word uſed in antient times, for 
call aſſizes. 6 17 | 
5 50 4 Record, a petition made in court, praying that the judges, for 


| ſake, will be pleaſed to hear or look upon any record. 
* E > ety Fr. F. e. to hear and to determine] a ſpecial 
commiſſion granted to certain judges to hear and determine criminal 
cauſes, In antient times it was only upon ſome ſudden outrage or in- 
farre&ion ; but at this time it is the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſ- 


fions, by vertue of which our judges of afſizes ſet in their ſeveral courts. 
OrE's [oyez, O. Fr. 1. e. hear ye] a word uſed by public cryers, when 
they make public proclamation of any thing, and is uſed both in Eng- 


land and Scotland. It is thrice repeated in a drawling tone. 
| O'rLETHOLE, a little hole for a tag or point to go through, IIis 


 oyletholes are more and ampler. Prior, 


O'rsTER, ſub/?. [ſometimes written oiſler, beſter, Du. buitre, Fr.] a 
bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. | | 

O'YsTFRWENCH, or O'ysTEWoMAN [of eyſter, and wench or woman] 
a woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſell oyſters ; proverbially a low woman. 

Oz. is an abbreviation uſed for ounce. 

Ozena, Lat. Logan, of, Gr. to ſtink] an old ſinking ulcer in the 
inſide of the noſtrils. 

O'z1eR [er, Fr.] a ſort of willow-tree. See OsiER. 


PAC 

\ P, Roman, P p, Italick, p, Engliſh, Pp, Saxon, are the 
15th letter of the alphabet, II æ, the 16th of the Greek, and P, 

the 17th of the 3 SE ; 
P. is a labial conſonant, formed by a flight er e e 
| the anterior part of the lips, as pull, pelt. It is confounded by 
the Germans and Welſh with 54, It has an uniform ſound. It is ſome- 
times mute before 7, as accompt, receipt, contempt, &c. but the mute p, 
in modern orthography, is commonly omitted. Alſo the letter P is not 


heard in pronouncing alm, &c. pb has the ſound of. 
P [among the antients] a numeral letter, ſignifying 100. 


P, with a daſh, ſtood for 100000. - 

P, is ſet for pars, or fart. : 
P [in phyſical preſcriptions ] ſignifies a pugil, the 8th part of a 
handful. | | 
P. M. [with aſtronomers] is uſed for 2ſt meridiem, after noon. 

P>/BULUM [in medicine] thoſe parts of our common aliments, which 
are neceſſary for the recruit of the animal fluids ; alſo any matter that 
continues the caufe of a diſeaſe, ff ; 

PaguLuM [with naturaliſts] fuel, or that part in combuſtible bodies, 
which the fire immediately feeds on, or is ſupported by. 

PacaLia [among the Romans] feaſts celebrated in honour of the 
; goddeſs pax, i. e. peace. 
| Pacarep [pacatus, Lat.] appeaſed, made peaceable, or placable. 

Pace [paſſus, Lat. pas, Fr. paſſo, It. and Sp.] 1. A ſtep, ſingle move- 
ment in walking. 2. Gait, manner of walk. He himſelf went but 
a kind of languiſhing pace. Sidney. 3. Rate of going, degree of cele- 
rity. Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shakeſpeare. 4. Step, 
gradation of buſineſs ; a galliciſm. The firſt pace neceſſary for his ma- 
eſty to make. Temple. .5. A meaſure of two feet and a half, and, with 
geometricians, five feet. The quantity ſuppoſed to be meaſured by the 
foot, from the place where it is taken up, to that where it is ſet down 

in. 6. A particular movement which horſes are taught, though fome 
have it naturally. | 

To Pace, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To move on ſlowly. 2. 
To move in general. 3. [Aller le pas, Fr.) as an horſe, to move by 
raiſing the legs on the ſame fide together. | 

To Pace, verb af. 1. To meaſure by ſteps. 2. To direct, to go. 
If you can, pace your wiſdom in that good path. Sakefpeare. | 

PA'ceD, adj. [of pace] having a particular gait. Dryden. 

Pa'cer [of pace] one that paces ; particularly applied to a horſe. 


ACHY'NTICA, Lat. [Taxumixa, of rzxwo, Gr. to fatten or make 


thick] medicines that are of a thickening quality. 

Pacr'eic, adj. [pacifigue, Fr. pacifico, It. of paciſcus, Lat.] cauſing or 
procuring peace, mild, gentle, appeaſing. | 

Paciric Sea, the South ſea. 

PaciricA“riox, Fr. [pacificazione, It. of pacificatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of peace- making, a mediation or treating concerning peace. Bacon. 
2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. A world was to be ſaved by a 
bacification of wrath. Hooker. | 

Pacirie rok, Lat. [prificatenr, Fr.] a mediator, a peace-maker, 
Bearing the bleſſed perſon of a pacificator. Bacon. 

PACIFICA'ToRY, adj. [pacificatorius, Lat. ] pertaining to peace-makers, 
or peace-making, tending to make peace. 

-  CIFIER [of pacify ; pacificator, Lat.] one that pacifies or appeaſes. 
ſo Pa'ciry, verb as  [ pacifier, Fr. pacificare, It. pacificar, Sp. of 


pacifieo, Lat.] to appeaſe, to ſlill reſentment, to quiet an angry perſon, to 


compoſe any deſire. 
: Pack [pack, Ger. Teut. and Du. packa, Su. paguer, Fr.] 1. A bundle 
wx packt or tied up for carriage. 2. A burthen, a load. They 
n_ it with packs and burthens. LEftrange. 3. A number; as, a 
7 of hounds hunting together. 4. A ſet, or due number; as, a pack 
- cards. 5. A number of people confederated together in any bad de- 
82 or practice. Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains. Clarendon. 
en number, either as to quantity or preſſure. 
Tc be 8 verb act. [of packen, Du. Ger. and Teut. packs, 27 1. 
* — S to bind up for carriage. 2. Toſend in a hurry. Packt 
the = 5 e. Shakeſpeare. 3. To place or ſort the cards, ſo as that 
Mn be ini uitouſly ſecured, to mix them artfully, ſo as to 
2 To — certain lie; it is 1 1K to any colluſive procurement. 
Italian big. 2 perſons in ſome bad deſign. A pack'd aſſembly of 
. en * 
2 PACK, verb neut. 1. To tie up goods. Packs and ſhuts up her 
way, * land. 2. To go off in a hurry, to remove haſtily. 
15 * gallies with all the haſte they could. Carew. 3. To con- 


PAE 
cert bad meaſures, to confederate in ill, to practiſe unlawful colluſion, 
Go pack with him. Shakeſpeare. 
Pack of Wool, a quantity of it about 240 Ib. a horſe-load. 
Pa'ckace [old records} a duty of a penny per pound on certain mer- 
chandizes. 


PA'CKCLOATH, fubſt. [of pack and cath] a cloath in which goods 


are tied, 


Pa“ cx ER [of pack] one who binds up bales for carriage, one whoſe 
trade and bufineſs is to pack up merchants goods, 

Pa“ ck ERS, perſons appointed and ſworn to pack up herrings, accord- 
ing to the ſtatute. | | 

Pa“ ck ET [paguet, Fr.] a fmall parcel or bundle; as, of letters, &c. 

To Pack ET, verb af. [from the noun] to bind up in ſmall parcels. 
Swift. | 

Pa'cxnorse [of pack and Hherſe] a horſe of burthen, a horſe employ- 
ed in carrying goods. | „ | 
Pa'cxiNG, part. ad. [of pack; which ſee] putting up in packs; alſo 
placing cards artfully. - | 
gains [of pack and ſaddle] a ſaddle on which burthens are 
aid. | 

PAa'ckTHREaD, ſub. [of pack and thread] a ſort of thread uſed in ty- 
ing up packs or parcels. | 

Pa'cxwax, ſubſt. ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man; 
as the ſtrong aponeuroſis on the fides of the neck, called packwax. Ray. 

Pact [pacte, Fr. patto, of pactum, Lat.] bargain, covenant, or agree- 
ment. | | 

Pa'cT1oN [ padio, Lat.] the ſame as pa. Hayavard. 


Pacri“rious, adj, [ patitius, of pactio, Lat.] pertaining to bargain or | 


agreement, ſettled by covenant. | | 
Pap [paad, whence likewiſe path or paað, Sax.] 1. The road, a foot- 
path. LEftrange. 2. A bundle, hence a little ſoft bolſter, or low ſad- 


dle, to put under ſome hard thing that is worn next the body of an ani- 


mal, man or beaſt, is ſo called; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with 
ſtraw ¶ pajado, of paja, Sp. ſtraw.] 3. A nag, a horſe that goes eaſy, 


or paces. A pray pad is kept in the ſtable. Addiſon. 4. A robber that 
infeſts the roads on foot. | ESD 
To Pap, v. ac. [from the ſubſt. or prob. of pedarius, Lat. a footman] 


1. To travel on foot gently. 2. To rob on the road on foot. 
To Pap, verb ag. 1. To beat a way ſmcoth and level. 2. To ſtuff; as, 
to ſtuff or pad chairs, &c. | 
Pa"par, ſabiſt. grouts, coarſe flower. Wotton. 


PaDaRTHROCA'CE, Lat. [maid®-, of mais, a boy, ap9ger, a joint, and 


xcx0, Gr. an evil] the corrupting of a bone in the joint, the „eint. evil, 
a diſeaſe incident moſtly to children, where the joints ſwell, and the bones 
are moſt commonly rotten. | 

Pa'DDER, or Foot Pap [of pedarius, Lat.] one who robs on the road 
a foot, a foot highwayman, 


To Pa'oDLE, verb neut. [patrouiller, Fr.] 1. To move the water with 
hands or feet, to play in the water. Collier. 2. To row, to beat water 


as with oars. The men were padaling for their lives. L'Eftrange. 3. 
To finger. Padaling palms and pinching fingers. Shakeſpeare. 

Pa'pDLE, ſubſt. [pattal, Wel. ] 1. An oar, particularly that which is 
uſed by a ſingle rower in a boat. 2. Any thing broad like the end of an 
oar, Have a paddle upon the weapon. Deuteronomy. 

PA'DDLER [of paddle] one who paddles. Ainſworth. 

Pa'DDLE Staff, a long ſtaff with an iron ſpike at the end of it, uſed 
by mole-catchers, | 

Pa"ppock [pada, Sax. padde, Du.] a large toad or frog. Loathing 
paddocks. Shakeſpeare. The paddock or frog-paddock breeds on the land, 
is bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton. 

Pappocx, or Pappock Courſe [corrupted from parrack] a ſmall in- 
cloſure for deer. | 

Pa'DEL10N, fub/t. [pas de lion, Fr. pes Jeonis, Lat.] the name of an 
herb. Ainſworth. | 

Papteso'y [poudeſayes, Fr.] a ſort of ſilk ſtuff, 

Pa'pLock prob. of pendens, Lat. hanging, loc, Sax. and padde, Du.] 
a pendant or hanging lock; it is hung on a ſtaple to hold on a link. 

To Pa'pLock, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to lock up or faſten with a 

adlock. | 

1 Pa! ps row, a ſea- port town of Cornwall, ſituated at the mouth of the 


river Alan or Camel, in the Briſtol channel. 


Pa [of waar, Gr.] a ſong of triumph; originally an hymn or 
ſong of praiſe made at feftivals to Apollo, or at ſuch a time as any plague 
or 3 reigned, beginning {o Pæan. Homer applies it to a 7ri- 
umphal ſong in general. 
Patan, 


PAI 


Pa Ax, or Pao [in antient poetry] a foot; ſo called, becauſe ſup⸗ 


poſed to be appropriated to the hymn paean. 


PatDaGoGUE. See PEDAGOGUE. ; 
Patpora'eTiSM [maid Rae“, Gr.] infant-baptiſm, ? 
Pzpo'eica, Lat. [waidowlixn, of wald, gen. of maig, Gr. a child] 
a part of the art of phyſic, which concerns the management of children. 
Pato'na, Lat. the peony, or piony, a flower. | 
 Pa'can, or PALTNIM | pagano, of pagus, Lat. a village] a heathen, 
one not a chriſtian. Thoſe of the heathen or gentile religion, were fo 
called, becauſe that after cities were converted to chriſtianity, ſuperſtition 
ſtill remained in the v:/lages. 
5 Pa'can, adj. heathenith. Such they were as pagan uſe required. 
den. | 
8 Lat. [amon the Romans] feaſts held in villages, where 
alſo altars were erected, and ſacrifices offered annually to the tutelar gods. 
Here the peaſants offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus for plentiful harveſts. 
Pa'canisM [paganiſine, Fr. paganiſmus, 18, heatheniſm, the religi- 
ous worſhip of pagans, or the adoration of idols and falſe gods. 
Pacano-Chriftian, adj. part Pagan, part Chriſtian, or compounded of 
both. See CREED, and CATAPHRYGIAN, compared. | 
Pace, Fr. [ pagina, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. One fide of a leaf in a 
book. 2. [Paggio, It. paje, Sp. which ſome will derive from poike, 
Goth. a boy] a young boy advanced to the ſervice of a prince, or ſome 
great perſonage, to attend on them. | OY 
To Pace, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To mark the pages of a 
book. 2. To attend as a page. Shakeſpeare. | 
Pa'ceant, ſub/t. [not improp. of wagen, Du. a chariot, according to 
Skinner. Of this word the etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory acount. It 
may perhaps be payengeant, a pagan grant, a repreſentation of triumph 
uſed at return from holy wats; as we have yet the Saracen's head. 
Jobnſon] 1. A pompous machine, a chariot, &c. carried about in pub- 
lic ſhews, a ſtatue in a ſhow. 2. Any ſhow, a ſpectacle of entertain- 


ment. 


Pa“ EAN T, adj. ſhowy, pompous, ſuperficial. The pageant pomp of 
ſuch a ſervile throne. Dryden. 

To Pa'ceant, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to exhibit in ſhow, to re- 
preſent. Shakeſpeare. | 

Pa'cxanTRY, b. [of pageant] pomp, pompouſneſs, oſtentatious 
ſhew or appearance. | 

Pa'cinal., adj. [ pagina, Lat.] conſiſting of pages. 
proper unto the pagina books of our times. Brown. 

Pa'cop [uncertain etymology, prob. an Indian word] 1. An idol's 
temple in China, &c. 2. The image itſelf, They worſhip idols called 
pagods, Stilling fleet. 3. A piece of Indian gold, worth about nine 
thillings, ſo named by the Portugueſe. 

Pa ip, the preterite and part. paſſive of to Payr. 

Pal [prob. of paila, Span. Tho' Mer. Caſaubon ſays, of . Ma, 
Gr.] a wooden veſſel, in which milk, water, &c. are carried; as, a 
milk-pail, | 

PA'1LFUL, ſub}. [of pail and full] the quantity that a pail will hold. 

Pain [wown, Gr. pana, Lat. pyn, L. Ger. pein, H. Ger. pine, Dan. 
ping, Su. pijne, Du. pin, Sax. peine, Fr. pena, It. and Sp.] 1. Puniſh- 
ment denounced. Under pain of death, Addiſon. 2. Penalty, punith- 
ment. We will by way of mul& or pain lay it upon him. Bacon. 3. 
Senfation of uneaſineſs, torture, torment. The pains of the touch are 
greater than the offences of the other ſeriſes. Bacon. 4. [In the plur.] 
work, toil, labour. The pains they had taken was very great. Claren- 
don. 5. Labour, taſk; the ſingular is in this ſenſe obſolete. And 
fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. 6. Uneaſineſs, or diſquiet of 
mind, grief. 7. The throws of child-birth ; generally in the plural, 

To Paix, verb act. {[puner, Dan. pina, Su. pinan, Sax. pijnen, Du, 
peineigen, Ger. perner, Fr. penare, It. penar, Sp.] 1. To affect with pain, 
to torment, to make uneaſy. I am paired at my very heart. Jeremiah, 
2. [With the Go: ronoun] to labour. Tho? the lord of the li- 
berty pain himſelf to yield equal juſtice. Spenſer. 

ParneUL, adj, [of pain and full; of pin and pull, Sax.] 1. Cauſing 
pain, afflictive. 2. Full of pain, miſerable, beſet with affliction, 3. 
Requiring labour, difficult. When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me. P/a/ms. 4. Induſtrious, laborious. Greater and more 
Painful ſervants to their neighbours. Sqwift. 

ParNFULLY, adv. [of painful] 1. After a painful or afflitive man- 
ner. 2. After a diligent and laborious manner. | 

ParNeuLNEss [of painful; of pin and pulne pre, Sax.) 1. A quality 
canſmg pain, aMittion, grief. 2. Laboriouſneſ:, induſtry, _ 

Pal xiu, /. [of payer, Fr.] infidel, pagan ; ſo called, becauſe 
when their temples were taken from them, and conſecrated to Chriſt, 
they uſed to ſacrifice in pagis, i. e. in villages. 

e 8 adj. pagan, infidel. Defy'd the beſt of painim chivalry. 
Milton. i | 

ParNLEss [of pain] without pain, free from trouble. Is there no 
ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſs way? Dryden. | 

Pai'nsTAKER [of pains and tale] laborious perſon, Gay. 

ParNsTAKING, adj. [of pains and take} laborious, induſtrious. 

Par'nswick, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 94 miles from Lon- 
don, ſo called from its old lords the Pains. nn | 

To PaixT, verb act. [fpringo, Lat. peindre, Fr. pintar, Sp. and Port.] 
1. To deſign or dawb with colours, to repreſent by delineation and co- 
lours. 2. Fo cover with colours repreſentative of ſomething. 3. To 
repreſent by colours, appearances or images. Till we from an author's 
words paint his very thoughts in our DAG: we do not underſtand him. 
Locke. 4. To deſcribe, to repreſent in general. 5. To colour, to di- 


An expreſſion 


verſify. 6. To deck with artificial colours. Jezebel painted her face, fac'd fear. ee 


2 Kings. 
To PainT, verb neut. to lay colours on the face. 


of a pale. | 


. 


PatnTER-Stainer, One who paints coats of | 
Jaining to heraldry ; alſo one The paints or uns wy "arg things per. 

Par NTINq, yg [from paint; le peinture, Fr, ys cloth, 

The art of repreſenting men, beaſts, birds, flowers * Lat.) 1, 
per forms and colours. If painting be acknowled fon _ in their pro- 
that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden, 2. Pi " und it to ons 
reſemblance. The painting is almoſt the natural man mY the painted 
Colours laid on. This painting wherein you fee me nerd e 3. 
 ParfnTuRE, for Peinture, /ubſt. [printure, Fr.] the art Vakeſpears 
a French word. For painture near adjoinng lay, D,, il " Painting ; 
Pair, Subſt. [paer, Du. paar, Ger. par, du. Jajne By. | 
. \ II. Or par 
pair, It. par, Sp. I 1. Two of a ſort, a brace, a couple, fellow, . „La. 
ſuiting one another; as, a pair of gloves, ſtockings or 5, two things 

man and wife. Had liv'd long marry'd, and a happy oes, Ec, 2, 
To Pair, verb act. [from the ſubſt. para, Su. Rs 
Ger. apparier, Fr. apparare, It.] 1. To couple, to be 0 en 
2. To ſuit, to fit as a counterpart. Verner in Jan, 

To Paik, verb act. 1. To join in couples. 
dent or oppoſite. 

Pa'LAck [palais, Fr. palazzo, It. paldcio, Sp. an | 

Lat. of Mons Palatinus, lin Rome, e food the ln tf pl 
whence all royal dwellings are called pa“. Lat.] A houle 
ſplendid, a royal houſe. I he palace yard is fl'd, HA. 

PaLa'cious, adj. [of palace] royal, noble, magnificent, T 
great palacious houies into {mall tenements. Gravy, 

Pa'LagsTRA, Lat. [of manairge, of man, Gr. wreſtling! 3 bulls 
where the Grecian youth exercited themſelves in vel 8 
quoits, c. W 

Pal. A NK A [palangue, Fr. palanca, It. in fortification 
of large poles 8 Rakes: 5 } 3 frce made 

PALANQUIN, a kind of covered carriage, chaiſe or chair, borne b 
ſlaves on their ſhoulders, much uſed by the Chineſe and other expe; 
226 8 for travelling from place to place, and wherein perſons af . 

inction are carried. 
Pa“LATABLE, a. [of palate] guſtful, pleaſing to the tafe, 

Pa'LaTE [palais, Er. palate, It. paluear, Sp. paadar, Port of fal 
tum, Lat.) 1. The roof the mouth, the inſtrument of taſte 2. Men) 
reliſh, intelle&ual taſte. The palate of the foul is indifpoſed, Tay, 

PaLa'Tic, ag. [of palate] belonging to the palate or roof of the 
mouth. Holder. 

Pa LA"TINATE, Jubft, Cpalatinat, Fr. alotinato, It. palatinads, Sp. of 
Lat.] the county palatine of the Rhine; the territories of the elector pa- 
latine of Germany. A province or ſigniory poſſeſſed by apalatine, and 
from which he takes his title and dignity. : 

PALATINE, adj. [palatin, Fr. palaiino, It. and Sp.] poſeſing royal 
privileges, belonging to the palace or court of an enero, or ſovereign 
Prince; as, a court palatine. | 

PaLaTinE, ſab. [palatin, Fr. palatinus, from palotimn, Lt. a palace] 
one inveſted with regal prerogatives. I here were no leis than eight 
counties palatines in Ireland at one time. Dawes, 

PA'LaT1 Os, Lat. [with anatomiils] a ſmall ſquare bone, forming the 
hind part of the palate, and joined to that part of the 0; mare, whict 
forms the fore-part of the palate. | 

Pa'LaTo Salpingæus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that arifes broad 
and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of the « pu/, Go. 

PALE, adj, Fr. [pallide, It. and Port. pelido, Sp. polldia, Lat 1. 
White of look, not freſh of colour, not ruddy, looking wan. 2. Not 
high- coloured, approaching to colourleſs tranſparency. | be urine turns 
pate, Arbuthnot. 3. Not bright, not ſhining, faint of luſtre, dim. 

The night methinks is but the day-light lick, 
It looks a little paler. Shake peare. 

To Pale In, verb ad. ¶ polifſader, Fr. palore, It.) 1. To ende or 
fence with pales or palliſadoes. Paled in with deals. Mortimer. 2: To 
incloſe, to encompaſs in general. Whate er the ocean aof ky inc ips. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Pale [palo, It. pal, Sax. paole, Su. pael, Du. and L. Ger. pfobl, 1 
Ger. palus, Lat.] 1. A ſort of thin ſtake for a fence, a narrow piece 0 
wood joined above and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 2. Any - 
cloſure. Thoſe few excepted, which brake out of the comm" art 
Hooker. 3. Any diſtrict or territory; as, the Engliſh pa in ou 4 
that part wherein the Engliſh formerly lived apart from the J:iſh, an 
were governed by their own laws. Sper /er. 

Park, Fr. [with heraldry] is one of th 
and is ſo called, becauſe it is like the paliſades u 
and ſtands perpendicularly upright in an eſcutcheon, die 
ways from the top to the bottom, and ſhould contain à thir 
ſhield. ker, in the 

In Paz [in heraldry] ſignifies things borne one above . 
nature of a pale. . -1.4 by one ſingle 

Party per Pars [in heraldry] ſignifies a ſhield dividec T Ne bi 
line through the middle from the top to the bottom, which! 


ve leaves ſet about, or 


2. To unite as Correſpgy. 


munent!; 


uming of 


e ten honourable ordinaries; 
ſed about fornication, 
dividing it length- 
d part of the 


_ Pa'Lep Flowers {in botany] are thoſe which ha 

ſurrounding a head or thrum, as in the marigold. 
Counter 1 ſin heraldry] is where the pale 15 er he point, jet 

pales of the chief, tho' of colours the ſame with thoſe 1 a c ay chick 

different in the place where they meet; ſo that if the rte 

metal, that which correſponds to it underneath is of pole. The pal 
PA'LE-EYED, adj. [of pale and ce] having e es _ 

eyed prieſt from the prophetic cell. Milton. Face wall 'Palt- 
PA'LE FACED, adj. Fof pale and face] having the fa 


, want 
1. Wanneſs or whiteneſs of counted The 


Pa"LENnEess [of pale 
A $ [ Ha ] _ Want of colour, want 0 


of freſhneſs, whiteneſs. Sidney. 


PainT, ſubſt. [from the verb; pigmentum, Lat.] 1. Colour for paint- palene/s of this flower. Shakeſpeare. 


ing. 2. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 3. Colours laid on the 
face. Together lay her prayer-book and paint. Anon. 

ParnTeR [peintre, Fr. pittore, It. pintor, Sp. and Port. piFfor, Lat.] 
one who paints, one who profeſſes the art of repreſenting objects by co- 
lours. 

PaixrEx [a fea term] a rope in the long boat to faſten her or hawl 
her on ſhore. | 

Par'NTERs, this company having the addition of Painter's Stainers, 
are of high antiquity, yet not incorporated till aun 1580, 23d of queen 
Elizabeth. "Their arms are axure, a chevron or, between three griffins 
heads eras'd argert. : | | 


PaLEISH, adj.. [of pale] ſomething pale. See PALISH- | 
Pa'LELY, ado, Kg wanly, not freſhly, 7 8 ruddily 
Pa'LENDAR, ſubſe. a ſort of coaſting veſſel. Knol chaff In ſtraws and 
Pa'Leovs, adj. [of palia, Lat. chaft } huſky, cnany- 
alzous bodies. Brown. 
Pa'LETTE, H. Fr. a light board 
lours when he paints. 
Pa'LEs, Lat. a goddeſs of ſhepherds, 
flocks and herds. 


Pa'LF&ey, or Pal FR v, ſubſe. [pailfrai, * 72 for a great bag 


palafreus Sp.] a pacing horſe, or a {mall horſe 0 


and the demi- | 


on which a painter holds his 7 
the 
under whoſe protection were 


kares, 
Tarnin 
llades o 
nany of 
al down 
fit when 
rady to d 
Pa“L1s! 
Pair I 
laly that \ 
ug by. N 
dught to | 
have the Pe 
kid over a 
Ezens kep 
Pais [ 
of lambs, | 
before and 
vear it abo 
To Par! 
0 Par 
Vord the et 
eruption 
pi » to. 
To Pali 
kajoy ments 
All and co 
preeral, 1 
o cloy, 
4 Cre 
ſent from R 
Palia'd 
ven away 
one, which 
Ute tutelar 


PAL 


t i always Jiſtinguiſhed in the old books from a war horſe, Mounted 
. Addiſon. 

CT fo 78 riding ona palfey Palfrey'd dames, bold 
| ic ſpells. Ticket. 5 
knights 1 teides 10 to have been the ſons of Jupiter by Thalia, who 
1 pertelf in the earth from Juno, brought forth two brothers, called 
hiding icily were two deep baſons or fountains cal- 


4. le in 8 : 
7 for the trial and puniſhment of perjury; for into 
. . thrown the oath of him that had ſworn, written on a note; 


+ if true, floated ; but if falſe, ſunk to the bottom. 5 

3 ſubſt. [palus, Lat.] the act or practice of making 
driving in piles. Wotton. TN | 

_ — by ” radi feaſts and public rejoicings celebrated 

— of Pales the goddeſs of ſhepherds; during 


. th, 2 
41 hs ded and leaped over fire made of bean ftraws, branches 
of alives, ne and laurel. At this time the ſhepherds purified their 


ds with fumes of roſemary, laurel and ſulphur. Their ſa- 
3 and wafers, made with millet; and the feſtivals were 
obſerved in honour of her, that ſhe _ drive away wolves and pre- 
yent diſeaſes incident to cattle, and render the earth fruitful. ; 

Partition, Lat. [in aſtronomy] a fixed ftar of the firſt magnitude 
in the bull's eye, called alſo aldebaran. ; 

Paiito'cla, Lat. [ran, of rah, again, and Aoy®-, from, yw, 
Gr. to deſcribe] a figure in rhetoric, when the ſame word is repeated, 
as thou, thou Anthony. a i 8 

pala chius [with grammarians] a foot conſiſting of two long 
Fables, and one ſhort, as Natara. 

Pariursk'srox, Lat. [ranpnr®-, Gr.] a fort of paper or parch- 
ment, uſed for making the firſt draught of things, which would bear wi- 
ping out, and new writing in the ſame place. ; | 

PailnGENE'SIA, Lat. |[Takrynoin, of may, again, and yereors, Gr. 
birth, productor, or (which is the ſtrict and proper import of the Kale 
«2 COMING INTO BEING.” But uſed ſometimes in a figurative ſenſe 
regeneration, or the being born over again. See BRacHlans, and RE- 
GENERATION. | | 

PaLtNDROME [of Ta\wIopuua, of rah, again, and I00-, Gr. courſe] 
2 word, verſe or ſentence, which runs the ſame, being read either for- 
wards or backwards; as, Madam, ſubi dura a rudibus, or Roma tibi ſu- 


lin motibus ibit amor. : 
PaLIncman {in old ſtatutes] a merchant denizen, one born 1 


England. . 

AO or Pa'Lixopy [palinedza, It. ra, from rar, again, 
and udn, Gr. a ſong] a diſcourſe contrary to a preceding one, a recan- 
tation, or recalling what one had ſpoken before. Sarays. | 

PaLiSSADE, or Pa- [paliſſade, Fr. paliJado, Sp. from palus, 


LISSADO 
Lat, a pale or ſtake] a fence of pales. 

To Pa"L1sape [palifſſader, Fr.] to fence or incloſe with paliſades. 

Pa'LISADED, part. adj. [of paliſade] 1. Incloſed with paliſades. 2. 
[In heraldry] it repreſents a range of paliſſadoes before a fortification, 
and fo drawn on a feſs, riſing up a conſiderable length, and pointed at 
the top, with the field appearing between them. 

PALISADEs [in architecture] a ſort of turned pales. 

Pal isabESs [in gardening] an ornament in the alleys of gardens, 
vderein trees are planted, which bear branches from the bottom, and 
—_ are ſpread in ſuch a manner, as to appear a wall covered with 
cares. 


Tarning Pal Is abEs [in fortification] an invention to preſerve the pa- 
liades of the parapet from the ſhot of the beſiegers, ſo ordered that as 
tiny of them as flood in the length of a rod, or ten feet, did turn up 
ad down like a trap, ſo that they could not be ſeen by the enemy, but 
fit when they brought on their attack; but nevertheleſs were always 
tady to do the proper office of paliſades. See Plate VIII. Fig. 7. 

PA'LISH, adj. [of * ſomewhat pale. A paliſb blue. A 

ball [pallizm, palla, 2 1. A cloke or mantle of ſtate, particu- 
luly that worn by knights of the garter. In ſceptred pa/l come ſweep- 
ug by. Milton. 2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. An archbiſho 
dught to be conſecrated and anointed, and after conſecration he ſha 
have the pa/l ſent him. 4yliffe. 3. A covering of black cloth or velvet, 
laid over a coffin and corps at a Rat The right fide of the pall old 
Egeus kept. Dryden. : 

Pair [with Roman catholics] a kind of ornament made of the wool 
of lambs, about the breadth of three fingers, with labels hanging down 
before and behind, which the pope beſtows on archbiſhops, c. who 
dear it about their necks at the altar, over their other veſtments. 

Jo Parr, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to cloak, to inveſt. | 

To Pall, verb neut. [of appaler, O. Fr. or palin, C. Brit. Of this 
nord the etymologiſts give no reaſonable account: Perhaps it is only a 

corruption of pale, 9 was originally applied to colours] to grow flat or 

müpid, to die, as wine and other liquors do. 5 | 
ToPaLL, verb act. 1. To make vapid, flat, or inſipid. Pali all his 
<oyments. Atterbury. 2. To impair ſprightlineſs, to diſpirit. We 
fall and cool and kill his ardour. Dryden. 3. To weaken, to impair in 
foul: III never follow thy pal7d fortunes more. Shakeſpeare. 4. 

oc + Palled appetite is hamourous, Tatler. | 
tat yk PALL [in heraldry] repreſents the ornaments of an archbiſhop 

n m Rome to metropolitans, made of the wool of white lambs. 
len away by of ag, Gr.] the ſtatue of Pallas, ſaid to have been 
S was expoſed to the public, and chat the true one was with 
5 Re my $90, carried Lby Eneas into Italy, which being introduced 
| ( g an cou . . . | a6 x 
ne from being 4 —— eit ones were made like it, to prevent the true 
| a6 48 [Hlannas, Gr.] the goddeſs of war and wiſdom. She was 

” —_ merva ; and by Homer, Tritogeneia, from Triton, a river of 

— 2 Whoſe banks ſhe was ſuppoſed to have been born, and who, 
— Ah Sir Iſaac Newton, led | 
2 q 55 oined Seſac or Seſoftris in his 
eum d leſt by him on the banks of the river 

Vs, and Eav 


expedition, and were 
Thermodon. See Bac- 


* PTIAN Empire, compared. 
s cor was OY duo nuts that play in the fangs of the crown wheel of a 
e the & i, — 8 5 pou Le. of appali, Fr.] flat, dead, without 
„ 1. ALLET [in a ſhi r 3 
50 Pigs of lead ip] a partition in the hold, in which, by laying ſome 
140. ad, | Ec. the fhip may be ſufficiently ballaſted wikoatholing 


may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 3. To handle. 


yſſes and Diomedes; but others ſay this was a falſe 


om that country, thoſe Amazonian 


A 


Parte [paletie, Fr. paltta, Sp. with N r. A thin oval piece 
of wood to lay and mix their colours on, with a hole cut in it, to pur 
the thumb through, to hold it by, Sc. 2. [In heraldry] is a ſmall 
pale, being half the breadth of a pale, of which pallets there are ſome- 
times ſeveral in one ſhield, and muſt never be charged with any thing 
white or red. 3. [With gilders] an inſtrument made of a fqirrel's tall, 
to take up the leaves of gold from off the pillow, to lay on the thing to 
be gilded. 4. [With potters] is the forming ſtick with which they 
faſhion and rund their works. IDA 

PA'LLET-BED [prob. of pied or pic, a foot, and Iit, Fr. a bed, 4. d. a 
bed of the height of the feet, according to Skinner. But Minſhew chooſes 
to derive it from palea, Lat. chaff, g. J. a bed ſtuffed with chaff, to which 
pretty nearly agrees the Italian pagliaccio. Johnſon ſays paillet in Chau- 
cer was probably the French word for paille, ſtraw, and ſecondarily a 
bed] 1. A fort of low, ſmall bed, to run with wheels under another bed; 
a mean bed. Wotton. 2. [ Palette, Fr.] a ſmall meaſure formerly uſed by 
chirurgions. Twenty. ſeven pallets, every pa/let containing three ounces. 
Hakeawell. 

PaLrteTo'qQue, or PaLLEco'TE [prob. of pallium & toga, Lat.] a caſ- 
ſock or ſhort coat with ſleeves, ſuch as pages anciently wore. 
PAa"LLIAMENT, ſubſt. [pallium, Lat.] a drefs, a robe. Shakeſpeare. 

PaLLIA“RDIsE [pailliardiſe, Fr.] fornication, whoring ; obſolete, 
To Pa“LTTIATE, verb a. [pallier, Fr. palliare, It. pallio, from palli- 
um, Lat.] 1. To diſguiſe, to colour, to cloak, or cover with excuſe. 
Swift. 2. To extenuate, to ſoſten by favourable repreſentations. To 
extenuate, palliate, and indulge. Dryden. 3. To cure imperfectly or 
temporarily, not radically, to eaſe, but not to cure. 

PALLIAa'TION, Fr. [from palliate] 1. The act of palliating, mitiga- 
ting, or cloaking, extenuation, favourable repreſentation. The pious 
diſguiſes and ſoft palliations of ſome men. K. Charles, 2. [With phy- 
ſicians] the quieting and aſſuaging of pain, and providing againſt the 
Hmptoms of a diſeaſe, when nothing can be directly levelled againſt the 
cauſe ; 1mperfe or temporary,*nor radical cure. | 

PA'LLIATIVE, adj. | palliatif, Fr. palliative, It.] 1. Serving to palli- 
ate, extenuating, favourably repreſentative. 2. Temporarily, not ra- 
dically curative, mitigating, not removing. As, 

PaLL1aTive Cure [in phyſic] is the anſweting of a palliative indica- 
tion, or the removal, or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, the 
cauſe of it ſtill remaining. 

PaLL1aTive Indication [with phyſicians] is where the ſymptoms of a 
diſeaſe give too much trouble and danger, to have the cure deferred till 
the diſeaſe, on which it depends, is removed. 

PA'LLIaTtvE, ſub/?. [of palliate] ſomething mitigating or — 
Thoſe palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject politicians adminif- 


ter. Swift. | 
PA'LLID, adj. 8 It. of pallidus, Lat.] pale, not high-coloured; 
not bright; pallid is ſeldom uſed of the face. "The pallid ſcy. Thomſon. 


PAa'LLI1ER, or Par'LLI1ER [in carpentry] a building, a landing place in 
a ſtair-caſe, or a ſtep, which being broader than the reſt, ſerves for a 
reſting-place. | 

PA1.L-MALL [of pila and malleus, Lat. pale maille, Fr.] an exerciſe or 
play, where a round bowl or iron ball is with a mallet ſtruck through an 
m of iron, ſtanding at either end of an alley, as was once in St. James's 
Park. | h | | 

Pal M [paume, Fr. palma, It. Lat. and Sp.] 1. The inner part of the 
hand, the hand ſpread out. By this virgin palm. e 2. [Pal- 
me, Fr.] A a Ah of a hand's breadth, a meaſure of length compri- 
ſing three inches. Scarce a palm of ground could be goums Of either. 
Bacon. 3. [ Palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.] a tree of great variety of ſpecies, 
of which the branches were worn in token of victory. 4. [Palme, Fr.] 
victory, triumph. Namur ſubdu'd is England's pa/m alone. Dryden. 

ParmM of an Anchor, the flook or broad part which faſtens into the 
ground. | | | 

Paru- Sunday [ſo called of a cuſtom of the primitive chriſtians of 
bearing palm-branches, in memory of the triumphant ny of our Sa- 
viour into Jeruſalem] the laſt Sunday in Lent, or the Sunday next be- 
fore Eafter Sunday. 

Par Worm [in America] an inſe& about 12 inches long, and extreme 
ſwift in its motion, having an incredible number of feet, and two claws 
at the head and tail, with which it wounds and poifons perſons, putting 
them to intolerable pain for twenty hours. of 

To conceal in the palm of 


To Par, verb ad. [of palma, Lat.] 1. 
one's hand, as jugglers do, to cog or cheat at dice. Palming is held 
foul play amongſt gameſters. Dryden. z. To impoſe by fraud. You 
Frank carves 
very ill, yet will palm all the meat. Prior. 

Pa'Lma Chriſti, Lat. a fort of plant. | % 
Parma'rrs Brevis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the palm of 
the hand, ariſing from the metacarpus that ſuſtains the little finger, &c. 
and proceeds tranſverſly, and is inſerted into the eighth bone of the 

carpus. 
Paruaxis Longus [in anatomy] a muſcle of the palm of the hand, 


which takes its riſe from the inward protuberance of the humerus, and is 


inſerted fide-ways to the roots of the fingers. It aſſiſts in graſping any 
thing firmly. _ | 

Pa'r.MER [palmers, Sp. ſo called of a branch or ſtaff of a palm tree, 
which they carried in their hands when they returned from the holy war] 
1. A pilgrim who travels to viſit holy places. See Baanpeun and HER- 

MiT, compared. 2. A crown enriching a deer's head. 

" Pa'LMER [of palma, Lat. the palm of the hand] one who deceitfully 
cheats - cards, or cogs at dice, by keeping ſome of them in his 
hand, &c. | | 

Pa'LMER (ot palma, Lat.] an inſtrument with which ſchool-boys are 
truck on the hand. 9 

ParmER Vorm [of palner and worm] a caterpillar with many feet, 4 
worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to be fo called, becauſe he wanders 
over all plants. | | 

PAa'LMET01RE, an Indian tree, of the juice of which the Indians 


make a pleaſant fort of wine. | 85 
ro, ſub}. a ſpecies of the palm - tree, growing in the Weſk« 


PaLME'TF0, 

Indies, 5 N 
PALM1'FEROUS, adj. [of palma, palm, and vero, Lat. to bear] bear- 
ing palms. | L 
PA'LMIPEDE, adj. [ palma, palm, and pedis, gen. of pes, Lat. foot} 
web-footed, having the toes joined by a membrane, It is a palmipede, 

or fin-footed like ſwans. Brown. | 
9 R Pate 


'n ſhivering or quic 


various metals, and for various uſes; it is broad and ſhallow, and: 


- fire. Spenſer. 2. The part of the lock of a gun that holds the priming /- 


s 
a: 


PAN 


PaLMISTER 
PALuisTRx 
vination or telling fortunes, by inſpectin | 
cheat of fortune-teliing by the lines of the palm. 2. Addiſon uſes it 
for the agility of the hand. He found his pocket was picked ; that 
being a kind of palmiſtry, at which this vermin is very dextrous. Ad- 
dien. | 

5 Ius [with botaniſts] 1. The ſhoot, or young branch of a vine. 2. 
The ſhoot of: pulm-tree, one with is branches. 3. White buds ſhoot- 
ing out of wilu.vs or ſallows before the leaf. : 
ſe from waxmw, Gr. to vibrate; with phyſicians] 
& vibeatich of the heart. : 
" Pa'LuY, adj. [of palm] bearing palms. Left the pa/my plains behind. 
den. | 
ALPABI'LITY [of palpable] quality of being perceivable to the touch. 
He firſt found out pa/patility of colour. Pope and Arbuthnot. 

Pa'LPAaBLE, Fr. and Sp. Lpalpabile, It. palpabilis, Lat.] 1. That may 
be felt or perceived by the touch, manifeſt, evident, plain, clear. I ſee 
not how we ſhould poſlibly wiſh a proof more palpable than this manifeſt- 
ly received, and every where continued cuſtom. Hooker. ' 2. Grols, 
coarſe, eaſily detected. An abſurdity to reaſon ſo palpable. Hooker. 

PAa'LPABLE Darkne/s, darkneſs that may be felt. Milton. 

Pa'LPABLENEss [of palpable] capacity of being felt, plainneſs, ma- 
nifeſtneſs, groſſneſs. | . 

Pa"LeaBLY [palpablement, Fr.] plainly, evidently, &c, 

PA'LPABLY, adv. [of palpable] 1. In ſuch a manner as to be per- 
ceived by the touch. 2. Groſsly, plainly. Acquitted by a corrupt jury 
that had palpably taken ſhares of money. Bacon. 

Paiva'Tion [palpatio, of palpor, Lat.] the act of feeling. 

PAL PENN, Lat. the eye-lids, or-coverings of the eyes. | 

To Pa“LPIT ATE, verb neut. ſpalpiter, Fr. palpitatum, ſup. of palpi- 
to, Lat.] to beat as the heart does, to flutter, to go pit a pat. 

PA'LPITATING, part. act. [of palpitate; palpitans, Lat.] panting or 
beating quick. x2 TOE Fee” . 

PaLPITrA“TioN, Fr. Lene 77 ny It. of paſpitatio, Lat.] a panting, 
beating quick, or throbbing of the heart. | 

PAa'LSGRAvVE, Of Pa'LTSGRAVE® [ Paltſgraff, Ger.] a count or earl, 
who has the overſeeing of a prince's palace. pr 

 Pa'LsIcar, adj. {of pally ; paralytieus, Lat.] having the palſy, afflicted 
with the palſy, /paralytic. - - | FO 

PA'LSIED, adj. lol, palſy] diſeaſed with a palſy. Like a palſied per- 
ſon ſhe ſcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piety. | 

Pa'LSv- [ paralyfis, Lat. of mapanvoi;, Gr. hence paraly/y, paraſy, pa- 
lajy, pa. ſy] à privation of motion or ſenſe of feeling, or both, proceed- 
ing from ſome caufe below the cerebellum, joined with a coldneſs, foft- 
— flaccidity, and at laſt waſting of the parts. If this privation be in 
all the parts below the head, except the thorax and heart, it is called 
a paraplegia; if in one ſide only, a hemiplegia; if in ſome parts only, 
as of one ſide, a paralyſis. There is a threefold diviſion of a palſy; 
the firſt is a privation of motion, ſenſation remaining: 2dly, A priva- 


palma, Lat.] one ſkilled, or one who deals in palmiſtry. 
ie palma, Lat. the palm of the hand] 1. A kind of di- 


A LMus [I ſup 


tion of ſenſation,” motion remaining: And laſtly, a privation of both to- 


gether. Quincy. ; 1 
To PLT ER, verb neut. I prob. of paltron, Fr. a coward. Skinner] to 
ſhift, to dodge, to play faſt and looſe, to deal unfairly. Be theſe jug- 


gling friends no more believ d. Shakeſpeare. 


To PA'LTER, verb at. to ſquander away. 
Pa“LTERER [of palter] an unſincere dealer, a ſhifter. 
PA'LTRINESS 8 paltry] pitifulneſs, ſorrineſs. 1 
Pa'LT&y [prob. of paltron, Fr. of paltroniere, It. a ſcoundrel paltrecca, 


It. a low whore] ſorry, pitiful, of no value, deſpicable, mean. Io 


ſquander away our wiſhes upon paltry fooleries. L*Eftrange. 
PaLupame'ntun, Lat. 1. A military garment, antiently worn by 
generals. 2. A royal robe. 3. A heralds jacket, or coat of arms. 
 Pa'ty, adj.” [of pale] pale; in this ſenſe it is only uſed in poetry. A 
dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws. Gay. Alſo, | 
PaLy Bendy [in heraldry] is when an eſcutcheon is divided by lines 
perpendicular, which is called pay; and then again by others diagonal 
g the ſhield, from the dexter ſide to the ſiniſter, which is called 
endy. not 21 47 | 
| 5 ſubſt. prob. from palm, victory, as trump. from triumph] the 
Fe of clubs. Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o erthrew. 
obe. e | 
To Pa 
ouſly, to glut, to fill with food. To feed upon the air, and to ſtar ve 
thy ſou}, only to pamper thy imagination. Hoster. 2. To indulge, to 
cocke, or rmake over much of. | \. 4417 


PAMPHLET [of pampire, O. Fr. pampelon, Sp. Johnſon ſays, more 
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the palm of the hand, the 


Pax ER [incert. etym. Johnſon ſays this 


"UPER, werb a. [pamberare, It.] 1. To feed high, or luxuri- 


PAN 
cure] an univerſal medicine; alſo the herb all-heal. 
. Et odoriferam panaceam. Virgil. 

Panacea [according to Galen] medicines which he bag: 
eſteem. Thence " be had in great 
'Panacea [with chymiſts] is applied to their uni, 
which, as they pretend, will cure all diſeaſes i 
ſtitutions and ages. 
Panacta Mercurialis [with chemiſts) ſublimate of Me 
ſilver ſweetened, by many repeated ſublimations, and the hi | 
Pana'po [panata, It. or panade, Fr. from panis, Lat hay of wine, 
food for infants, N a bread in water, + bread] a fort of 
Paxnar1'TIUM [with ſurgeons] a very painful ſwelli 
the root of the ay n "F Welles on the finger at 
PANATHENA'EaA, Lat. [of wav, all, and Ad ala, Gr rear 
thens] a ſpectacle or ſhow, which the Roman emperors exhibit 5 
eople; a kind of chace or hunt, of a number of beaſtz ay” to the 
—.— hares, &c. which being ſhut up in the circus or am vith 5 uloeks 
which trees were frequently tranſplanted ſo as to form i kinder (lntg 
were let out to the people, and thoſe who would, purſued 4 _ 
and cut in pieces all they could; others ſuppoſe Pancarpus to 1 3 
_ wherein robult people, hired for that purpoſe, fought * 
eaſts. 
5 ſublſt. [of pan and cake] thin pudding baked in the frying. 
PancuRE'sTa, Lat. [ Tavxpnoa, of Ta, all, and 
medicines good or profitable __ all diſeaſes. 
PAN cHROS, Lat. [Y , of way, all, and you 
cious ſtone that 1s _ of all colours. ha ne 
PancRa'TICAL, adj. [pancraticus, Lat. almighty, of xa, 
T©-, Gr. power] ellis in all the l Ade Wa 
molt pancratical man of Greece. Arbuibnot. 
PancRa'TIUM, Lat. [of way, all, and xe, Gr. might] the linter. 
erciſe of wreſtling, boxing. &c. all in one ſubject. See Paxcearycy, 
Pa'NCREAS [ Tampeas, of xa, all, and xgeas, Gr. fleſh] the ſhoes 
bread of an animal. It is a gland of the conglomerate fort, ſituated he. 
tween the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ of the loins. [tis 
acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, andisfrongly 
tied to the peritonæum, from which it receives its common membranes, 
It weighs commonly four or five ounces. It is about fix fingers long, 
two broad, and one thick. Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft and tupple Ou 
cey. 
Pancreas Aſelli [in comparative anatomy] a large gland in the mid- 
dle of the meſentery of ſome brutes, to which mot of the laQeals refort, 
and whence the chyle is conveyed. 
PanckrEa'TiC, aj. pertaining to the ſweet- bread, contained in the 
pancreas. Arbuthnot. 
PANCREATIC Juice, an inſipid, limpid juice or humour, feparated 
from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas. 
PancrEa'TiCus Dufus. See DucTus Pancreaticu, 
Pa'xcy, or PA'Ns v, ſubſt. [ corrupted, I ſuppoſe, tiom paracey, pana- 
cea] a flower, a kind of violet. Pancies to pleaſe the fight. Dryden. 
Pax DR MO'NI1U, Lat. [of ay, all, and Jaya, Gr, devil] the great 
hall, court or council-chamber of devils. Milton. 
Pa/npecrs, plur. of pandect ¶ pandectes, Fr. pandtte, It. fanſtie, 
Lat. re., of nar, and J&:xopai, Gr. to receive] 1. Books treating 
on all ſubjects and queſtions, a treatiſe comprehending the whole of any 
ſcience. That the commons would form a pard# of their power and 
privileges. Swift. 2. A volume of the civil lau, ſo called of the uni⸗ 
verſality of its comprehenſion ; the digeſt of the civil law. 
Panps'mic, adj. [of Tay, all, De, 0npE-, Gr. people] incident to 2 
whole people. A pandemic or endemic, or rather a vernacular diſeaſe to 
England. Harvey. body) 2 
Paxpe'uus Morbus, Lat. [of was, all, and 910+, Gr. the body] 
diſeaſe which is manifeſtly rife every where. See ENEMA. 
word is derived from Pare 
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the pimp in the ſtory of Troilus and Creflid 


darus, 
till its etymology was forgotten 


ginally written pandar, 
a pimp, a procurer. ; 
IO Pane, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to pimp, to be 
luſt or paſſion. - And reaſon panders will. Shake/peart. — 
PA'NDERLY, adj. [of pander] pimping, pimplike. 7 
raſcals! Shakeſpeare. 
1 PanDICULA"TION {pandiculatum, ſup. of pandiculs 
out one's ſelf and yawning both together ; the reftleinets, 5 
uneaſineſs that uſually accompany the cold fits of an inf, gewes a 
Windy ſpirits, for want of due volatilization, produce in 
pandiculation or oſcitation. Flyer. 


ſubſerrient to 


Lat.] firetching 
ſtretching and 
itting fever. 


robably, par an filet, Fr. whence this word is written antiently, and by | PAD Travan Joga, Gr. 5. e. receiving the g gures or 
2 paunflet] a ſmall book, properly a book ſold unbound, and only woman (according to the poets) made by eee pa heads of 
ſtich d | | AAA“ Japiter, whom every god adorned with ſeveral 50 5 toninus, 


To Pa'MPHLET, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to 
a poor pamphleting way. Howel, + £41119 20 off} dne 8 
 PaMPHLETE'ER * pamphlet] a ſeribbler of ſmall books, a writer of, 
or a dealer in pamphlets, I have been pelted by pampbleteers. Swift. 


write ſmall books; In 


Fe 


; PamPr'niFoRMe Corpus, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſort of plexus, or knot of 
. blood-veſlels, formed by the fpermatic veins; which, on their progreſs 


through the teſtes, conſtitute a 
forme: 
PaurRA 


body called, corpus variegſum pampini- 
RMACON, Lat. [ wapPappaaxcy, of Way, all, and Quay, Gro 


a remedy] an univerial remedy againſt all manner of poiſons; or (if 
pieces. To judge 
1) Panzcr'rIC, . ¶paneg yriques 
pantgyricum, Lat. mamyvgxe, Gr.] 


ſuch a thing could be found) an univerfal remedy againſt all diſeaſes. 
To Pan, verb act. an old word, denoting to cloſe or join together. 
Ainfwarth.. „ | L21T! D 
Pax [pfann, Teut. panne, Dan. panne, ponne, Sax.) 1. A veſſel of 
therein proviſions are dreſſed or kept. To leap out of the pan into the 
powder. 3. Any. thing hollow; as, the brain-paz. 15 60 
Pax [æas, all; hence mythologiſts find ſecrets of nature 2 
d that w, Gr. ſignifies the univerſe} an antient Egyptian deity, calle 
y them mandes, a he-goat, in the ſhape of which he was there wor- 
hinges: But the Greeks ſay he was the ſon of Penelope, the daughter 
of Icarus, whom Mercury raviſhed in the ſhape of a he goat, and born 
in Arcadia, whence he was eſteemed a rural deity, and the god of moun- 
rains, woods, and ſhepherds. 4 6 
© Panact'a [panacte, Fr. maraxiin, Of was, 


® > 


all, and a, Gr. tq . 


40+ 


an encomiaſtic piece. 


Pax RAICAL, adj, [ panegyriſue, 


any matter inſerted between 0 


wiſdom, Venus beauty, Apollo muſic, Mercury © led vi Par. 


tha mother of Deucalion, who ſent a box to Epimeth the earth ble 

kinds of evils, who opened it, and out they all leu, abet | which ” 
with diſeaſes and all other calamities. Heſychius 0 Paxrf 
EARTH as beſtotwing all things neceſſar) for . BY moſical inſtrument or writer 


PanDo're, Fr. [pandora, It. of pandura, 
reſembling a lute. 
Pax L pannean, Fr.] 1. A ſquare of glaſs, 
of Eleonor owes more to that fingle pane than ted wo 
conſulted. Pope. 2. A piece 4 in e lait. Dot 

. 1 mes, ; 
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treatiſe, 
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or laudatory, to or on a prince, or Wor 


à church- 
GC hriſt and the ſaints. 


Fr. ramy vgn 


to a panegyric , Lat. rar 
P It. pantg l gol -omialt 


PanecGyRIC, /ub/f. [among the 
panegyrics or diſcourſes, in praiſe of 


aug, Gr. aſſembly] pertainin 


Paxecy'risT [paneoyrifte, Fr. pancgiriſia, an cnc bar 
yverrn, Gr.] a 1 er 95 We of panegyrics or p _ . quality of bent PAN 
Pane'tTY [of panis, Lat, bread] the eſſence ol, ; 
Ea gs | Par 


bread. Prior. Lat] 1A fs 
Pa'nEL [panellum, Law Lat. LOR PD Digeſted into 


Payr 


Who kee 
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PAN 


e panel; of ſculpture in bas relief. Addiſon. 2. [ Panel, panellum, 


ne, i. e. pellis or paneau, a piece or pane in Engliſh. 

1 2 my nie or e's of x nr Se. It is uſed more parti 

41 a ſchedule, containing the names of ſuch jurors, as the ineriff 
cuny upon any trial, And empannelling a jury is nothing but the en, 
— _ into the ſheriff's roll or book. Cowe/, See PaxXEI. Tho 
17 anel. | " 
"I 1 of Jupiter, given him on account of his ſending 
an * rain over all Greece, when it had been aftlicied with a great 
8 verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to torment crucily. Shakeſpeare. 

Paxcs, plur. of pain [prob. of pains, Eng. or PLenvigeny Ger, to tor- 
ment; or, according to Johnſon, of bang, Du. uncaty] violent fits or 
throws of pain, ſudden paroxyms of torment. The ag, of death do 
make him grin, Shakeſpeare. ; | | 

Panic; uh. [panic, Fr. panico, It. of panicus, Lat.) ſudden conſter- 
nation that ſiezes upon mens fancies, without any viſible cauſe, a need- 
leſs or ill: grounded fright. i 

Pa/nical, or Panic, adi. violent without cauſe. Camden, | 

panic [with botaniſts] a ſoft woolly beard, or ſtring, whereon 
the ſeeds of ſome plants hang pendulous, as in reeds, millet, Sc. 

PaniicuLaTE [in botanical writers] a plant is ſaid to have paniculate 
fowers ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, iſiuing on all ſides from the mid- 


de ſtalk; the whole bunch being broad at the bottom or in the middle, 


and growing narrower towards the top, as in ſome ſtar- worts 

Panna'pe [in the manage] the curvetting or prancing of a ſtout horſe. 

Pa/nNAGE, or Pau'NAGE, 1. The maſt of woods, as of beech, acorns, 
Fc. which ſwine, c. feed on. 2. The money taken for feeding hogs 
in the king's foreſt. 3. A certain impoſition upon cloth. 

Pa/nngL [panneau, Fr.] 1. A ſquare of wainſcot, &c. 2. A roll con- 
taining the names of jurymen. See Pani. 3. [Panneel, Du. paneau, 
Fr.] afort of ruſtic ſaddle for a horſe that carries burdens. 4. The ſto- 
mach of a hawk. Ainſworth. 5. [With falconers] the pipe next to the 
hawk's fundament. | e 

Pa'NNICLE [parnicule, Fr. pannicello, It. of panniculus, Lat.] a mem- 
brane. f 

Pa'nnICLE, or Panic, ſabſt. the name of a plant. Panic affords a 
ſoft demulcent nouriſhment, Arbuthnot. 

Paxni'culus Carnaſus [in anatomy] a fleſhy membrance, which the 
ancient anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole body, and to 
wa 4th integument or covering of it, after the epidermis, cutis and 
adipoſus, 

Pa'nnlER [paner, Fr. paniere, It.] a ſort of baſket, wicker-veſlel, or 
dorſer, for carrying bread, fruit, or other things, on horſe-back. To 
take away their whole club in a pair of panniers. Addi/on. 

PANNIER-MAN [in the inns of court] one who winds a horn or rings 
a bell to call the gentlemen to dinner or ſupper, and provides muſtard, 

pepper and vinegar for the hall. a 

ANNus [with oculiſts] a diſeaſe in the eye, when the veſſels which 

run to the corners ſwell with blood, by reaſon of a ſtoppage orinflamma- 
tion; ſo that a fleſhy web afterwards covers the whole or part of it, 

Pa'NOPLY [T, of vas, all, and waa, Gr. armour] compleat 
armour or harneſs. Golden panoply. Milton. 

He in celeſtial paroply alarm'd | 
 Pa'nsy [pan/ee, Fr.] a ſort of flower called heart's eaſe. See Pancy. 
Panso'PHIA, Lat. [TarooPie, of was, all, and copia, Gr. wiſdom] 
univerſal wiſdom. 


To Pax, verb neut. [panteler. Fr.] 1. To palpitate, to beat as the 


heart in ſudden terror or after hard labour. 2. To have the breaſt heav- 


ing as for want of breath, to fetch one's breath ſhort, to breathe quick. 


Pluto pants for breath. Dryden. 3. To play with intermiſſion. Pants 
on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 4. To long, to wiſh ear- 
neſtly. As the hart panteth after the water. brooks, ſo panteth my ſoul 
after thee, O Lord. Palms. . Tn. 
; PaxT, /ub/t. [from the verb] palpitation, motion of the heart. Shake- 
rare. ; Fg. 
PanTais, PaNTas, or Pa'vTEss [pantoiment, Fr. with falconers] 
a hawk's hard fetching of wind. * 3 ng s 
PA'NTALOON, ſub/t, ¶ pantalun, Fr. So called of Pantaleon, the patron 
of thoſe buffoons] 1. A ſort of garment anciently worn, conſiſting of 


both breeches and ſtockings of a piece, and both of the ſame ſtuff. 2. 


A buffoon, a jack-pudding dreſſed in a pantaloon. ſes. 
Fanren [with ſailors) a fort of mat or covering of ropes to keep the 
lails from fretting. | 0 
Pa'xr ERS [with hunters] toils or nets to catch deer with. 
a Ex, Lat. [in anatomy] 
gall on the neck of draught beaſts. | | NS 
PanTHE'a [among the Romans] ſingle ſtatues compoſed of 'the fi- 
Fures or ſymbols. of ſeveral different divinities ; or figures on medals, the 
heads of which are adorned with ſymbols of ſeveral gods, as one of An- 
toninus, which repreſents Serapis by the buſhel it bears. ODIW n. 
1 AN Statues, ſtatues that repreſented all or the moſt conſidera- 
ble of the heathen deities, diftinguiſhed by their ſeveral peculiar marks, 
which were placed above, about, or upon the ſtatues.” 


the paunch or belly; alſo a ſort of 


1 


PANTHEOLOGIST [of ras, all, aud Jroxoye-, Gr. a divine] a ſludent 


or writer of univerſal or a whole body of divinity. Je 
de ANTHE ON [of warror Jewr, Gr. 7. e. of all the gods] a temple in 
I built in a round form by Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, 
k N. with marble of various colours. In the walls were niches; in 
the ſtatues of the gods were placed. The gates were of braſs, the 
G N with braſs gilt, and the roof was of filver plates. It was 
— — Jupiter Vindex. It was fince conſecrated y pope Boni- 
Maria r the virgin Mary and all the martyrs, and now called Santa 
analoes f f Hunda, It ſhould, methinks, the better to exhibit that 
gy (which Dr. Middleton has ſhewn) between the 0/4 and modern 
Wes have been dedicated to ALL SAINTS, |, | 
nad, ow [panthire, Fr. pantera, It. and Sp. panthera, Port. and Lat, 
the "vt DOES and 9yp, Gr. a wild beaſt] fo named, becauſe it has 
lynx, 1s Of all beaſts put together, a ſpotted wild beaſt, a pard, a 


Pon TILE, fab, a putter tile. IE, 
or breathing ; — act. of pant ¶ pantelant, Fr.] fetching the breath ſhort 


. [ofpanting] with palpitation. 
a NTERER [paretzer, Fr. panettiere, It.] an officer 


the bread in the houle of a king or nobleman, He would 


PAT 

5 made a good pantler, he would have chip'd bread well. Shate- 
peare. | | f 
Pa'xrorrx [pantoufle, Fr. pantiflo, Sp. pantofila, It.] high ſoled ſlip- 
bes , pantables ; hence, to fand upon ones pantables ¶ pantoufles] ſigni- 
es ſtrenuouſly to inſiſt upon, or ſtand up for his honour, On her feet 
her high cothurn or tragic pantofies of red velvet and gold beſet with 
pearls. Peacham. | ; 

PANTO METER [Tovropngor, of may, all, and pile, Gr. meaſure] a 


mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heights, 


lengths, &c. 7 ; 
Pa'NTOMIME [pantomine, Fr. pantomino, It. ravroupO-, Gr.] 1. A 
player that can mimic or repreſent the geſture and counterfeit the ſpeech 
of any man, one who has the power of univerſal mimickry, a buffoon, 
one who expreſſes his meaning by mute action. 2. A ſcene, a tale ex- 
hibited only in geſture and dumb- ſhew. 
Pa'NTON-$SHOE, a ſhoe contrived for recovering narrow and hoof- 
bound heels in horſes. | 
Pa'nTRY [paneterie, Fr. panarium, of panis, Lat. bread] a place where 
bread and other victuals are ſet up. | 
Pa'nus [with ſurgeons] a ſore in the glandulous parts. 1 3 
Par [ papa, It. pappe, Du. papas, Sp. pappa, papilla, Lat.] 1. A mp- 
ple or teat, the dug ſucked. 1o let them ſuck the paps. Ray. 2. Crumb 
of bread boiled with water. 3. The pulp of fruit. Ainſworth. _ 
Papa“ [ papa, Lat.] a fond name for father, uſed in many ag 0p ; 
the title given (as appears from Theodoret) by the lexandrian clergy to 
their Jip; and from thence (I {uppoſe) imported into other churches. 


Pa'rpacy [papat, papaute, Fr. papato, It. papado, Sp. papatus, from 


papa, Lat. the pope] a pope's dignity or office, popedom, or the time of 
his government. | | 1 1 

Paal, adj, [ papal, Fr. papalr, It. of papalis, Lat.] pertaining to the 
pope, popiſh, annexed to the biſhopric of Rome. This papa indul- 
gence. Raleigh, SE 

ParPa'VeER, Lat. a poppy. Lak | | 

Paya'vErovus [papavereus, papawer, Lat.] pertaining to a poppy, alſo 
reſembling a poppy. Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleaſant 
odour. Brown. 1 : 

Para'w, /ubt. [papaya; low Lat. papaya, papayer, Fr.] a plant. The 
male flowers, which are barren, are tubulous, conſiſting of one leaf, and 
expand in form of a ſtar: the female flowers conſiſt of ſeveral leaves, 
which expand in form of a roſe, out of whoſe flower-cup riſes the poin- 
tal, which becomes a fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like a cucumber or melon. 
Miller. | Es 

PayPa'yER [in the Caribbee iſlands] a kind of fruit 

Pa'peR, ſubſt. [pampier, Su. papier, Du. papier, Fr. papiro, lt. papel, Sp. 
and Port. papyrus, Lat. of ranuęg., Gr.] 1. Aſubſtance made of linen 
rags macerated in water and milled, and then ſpread into thin ſheets, for 
writing, printing, and other uſes. See Papyrus 2. Bit or prog of 
paper. 3. Single ſheet printed or written. It is uſed particularly of 
eſſays or journals, or any thing printed on a ſheet ¶ feur/le wolante] Do 
the prints or papers lie? Swift. 5 

PAPER, aj. any thing flight or thin. There is but a thin paper wall 
between great diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet. 

To Pa PER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to regiſter. She peare. 

PAPER-MA'RER (of paper and make] one who makes paper. 

Payzr-M1'LL [of paper and mill) a mill in which linen rags are 
ground or beat into pap for paper. 

 Pa'pers, writings. See PAPER. i . 

Parr'sckxr, adj. containing pap, inclinable to pap. Some of the 
cooling, lacteſcent, papeſcent plants, as ſucchory and lettuce. Arbuthnot. 

Pa IL io, Lat. [papilion, Fr.] a butter-fly, a moth of various colours. 
All the kinds of papilios natives of this iſland. Ray. | 2 

PaPILIONA'cEOus Flower, is one that teſembles a butterfly, with its 
Wings expanded, as in peas and beans, vetches, and other leguminous 
kinds. And here the petala or flower leaves are always of a difform 
figure It always conſiſts of theſe four parts; 1. The ſtandard, which 
is a large ere& ſegment or petal. 2, ang. 3. The wings, which are two 
ſegments or petals, ee ae. the ſides. 4. The keel, which is a con- 
cave petal or ſegment, reſembling the lower part of a boat. N. B. 
The keel is ſometimes intire, ſometimes it conſiſts of two petals or ſeg- 
ments adhering pretty cloſe together. WS | 

Parr'iLz, Lat. [in anatomy] the nipples or teats of the breaſts. 
Pari Inteſtinorum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are ſmall glandules, of 
which the innermoſt coat of the inteſtines or guts is full; the office of 
it is to ſoak in the ſtained juice called chyle, and to diſtribute it to the 
lacteal veins. - | | 

PariLLz Pyramidales, Lat. ſin anatomy] little eminences ariſing 
fromthe ſabcutaneous nerves. 

Parr ILinguæ, Lat. [in anatomy} little eminences on the tongue, 
ſo called on accoùnt af their reſemblance to the papilla of the breaſt. 

PaPILLA'RUM Proceſſus, Lat. [in anatomy] are the extremities of the 
olfactory nerves, which convey the ſlimy humours by the fibres that paſs 
through the os cribriforme to the noſtrils and palate. 

PaP!LLARY, or PaprLLOUs, adj. [papilia, Lat.] having emulgent 
veſſels or reſemblances of paps. Derham. 25 3 | 

Pa'eisM, or Pa'erisTRY Fon or papiſme, Fr. papiſmo, It.] the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of the papiſts, popery. Papiſtry, as a ſtanding pool, 
covered and overflowed all England. Aſcham. 8 

Pa'eisT [papiſte, Fr. papiſia, It. and Lat.] one who profeſſes the 
Popiſh religion. | | | 

API'STICAL, adi. [of papiſt] pertaining to the papiſts, popiſh, ad- 

herent to popery. Some papiſtical practitioners among you. Whit- 
474. b | | 
. adv, [of papiſtical] after a popiſh manner. 

Payr'sTICALNEss [of papiſtical| popiſhneſs. 

Paryg'sc8nT [pappe/cens, Lat.] growing downy. 
CENT, 

Pa'ppovs, adj [in botany] downy, having the ſoft light down growing 
out of the ſeeds of ſome plants, ſuch as chülkles, dandelion, hawk Weeds, 
which buoys them up ſo in the air, that they can be blown any where 
about with the wind: and therefore this diſtinguiſhes one kind of plants, 
which are called pappo/a, or flores pappoi, Quincy. | 8 

Pa'epey [of pappus, Lat.] ſoft, ſpungy, ſucculent, eafily divided. The 
ground being ſpungy ſuck'd up the water, and the looſened earth ſwelled 
into a ſoft and pappy ſubſtance. Burnet. | 

Pa'euLa, Lat. [in ſurgery] a ſwelling with many reddiſh pimples, 
which eat and ſpre r | | 
| Pary'avs 


See Papks- 


\ 


P AR 
Pary'nvs [rams Gr.) a flag ſhrub that grows in the marſhes and 
ſtanding waters near the river Nile in Egypt, of which they made paper ; 
hence our word paper. | ; ; 

Pax, Lat. and Sp. [pair, Fr. pari, It.] ſtate of equality, equivalence, 
equal value. This word is not elegantly uſed except as a term of traf- 
fic ; as, to be at par, is to be at equal value. 9 

Par of Exchange [in commerce] is when one to whom a bill is paid, 
receives on the account juft ſo much money in value as was paid to the 
drawer by the remitter. To eſtimate: the par, it is neceſſary to know 
how much filver is in the coins of the two countries by which you charge 
the bill of exchange. Locke, 

Pak Yagum [in anatomy] a pair of nerves that arife below the auditory 
nerves, from the fides of the medulla oblongata. : 
Pax A, a Greet prepofition fo called, and which in compound fignifies 
ſometimes beyond, ſometimes contrary to, fometimes by the fide of — as 
will appear from its compounds, Pit a00en; PaRAcHRoONISM, PaRA- 
GRAPHE, PARACENTESIS, PARALLEL, &c, which the reader may con- 
ſult at pleaſure. h | 

PA'RABLE, adj. [ parabilis, Lat.] eafily procured, Obſolete. Brown. 

PARABLE [parabole, Fr. parabolo, It. and Sp. wa 1 a con- 

tinued ſimilitudo or compariſon, a relation under which fomet ing elſe 
is figured, a declaration or expoſition of a thing by way of ſimilitude or 
compariſon, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction from which ſome moral 
is drawn; and this moral ſhould be moſt carefully attended, as being 
that in which the chief [if not the only] point of compariſon lies; the 
main [if not only] thing intended, and on which alone (according to all 
juſt rules of critic;/m ) an argument or dęduction can with any certainty 

grounded; and N, B. . has been ſaid of parables in particular, 
may be applied to all metaphoric modes of ſpecch in general; and if 
the reader would fee how eaſily we may be miſled, for want of obſerving 
this caution, he need only compare 1 7c. v. v. ii. with that sy EOI- 
MEN of argumentation from mere figurative modes of ſpeech under the 
words CIRCUMINCESSION and Homoiustans. 

Para'BOLA [magzBon, Gr. 
a plane parallel to one of its fides, or parallel to a plane that touches one 

fide of the cone. | | | | | 

 PaxaBorta [with rhetoricians] a figurative expreſſion, when one 
thing is uttered, and another ſignified. 

PaRABOLI'NA, a ſet of * 2 in the Alexandrian church, who de- 
voted themſelves to the ſervice of churches and hoſpitals. | 

Pak BOI Cuneus [in geometry] is a ſolid formed by erecting upon 
© the baſe of the cone a priſm whoſe altitude ſhall be equal to the ordi- 
nates of the cone, at the apex of the priſm ; and this ſhall be the para- 
bolic cuneus, which is equal in folidity to the parabolical pyramidoid. 

PaRABOLIc Space ſin 
curve of the parabola and a whole ordinate. This is the £ of the cir- 
cumſcribing parallelogram in the common parabola. _ 
 Paranoric Pyramideid [in geometry] a ſolid figure, ſo called from 
Its particular formation. It is equal to the parabolic cunens. 

ParaBoLic Conoid [in geometry] a ſolid figure generated by the rota- 
tion of a ſemi-parabola about its axis, and is equal to half of its circum- 
ſcribing cylinder. 

Par aBoOLIC, or PaRAaBOLICAL, at. [from parable; parabolique, Fr. 


parabolico, It. parabolicus, Lat. ragaBonx®-, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to a pa- 


rable, expreſfed by a parable or ſimilitude; or, in a laxer ſenſe, to the 
metaphoric kind of ſpeech in general; fo Longinus, in his treatiſe of the 
Sutlime, c. 29, having obſerved, that both Ariſtotle and Theophra/tns ad- 
viſed to 3 bolder ſort of metaphors with an, ©* as it were, or, 
„% [ may be allowed ſo to ſay, and the like”, ſays to this effect; that 
thefe parabolic modes of ſpeech want none of theſe gua/if5ing terms, but 
carry their own antidote along with them, wiz. the parhetic or ſublimity 
of the ſubject, that makes them neceſſary; nor leaves the reader at 
leiſure to defcend into minutiz, when himfelf has caught a portion of the 
' writer's fire and fury. Paratolical deſcription. South. 2. Having the 
nature or form of a parabola. | 


Par aBOLIC [in geometry] a folid body formed by the turning of a 


ſemi parabola abour its ordinate. 

Par aBO'LICALLY, adv. df mgmt [parab:liquement, Fr.] 1. By 
way of parable or ſimilitude. Theſe words, notwithſtanding parabolically 
intended, admit no literal inference. Brown. 
. Tabola. | | 

 Parano'LIcarness [of parabolical] the quality of being of the nature 
or manner of a parable or parabola. 8 page 8 e 
 PaRaBO'LIFORM, ad}. of the form of a parabola. | 
Pax [with algebraiſts] is the diviſion of the terms of an equa- 
tion by a known quantity, that is involved or multiplied in the firſt 


term. 
© PaRaBoLO1D, „H. Freten, parabola, and gnde., Gr. form; in 
geometry] a ſolid formed by the circumvolution of a parabola about its 
axis. It is a paraboliform curve whoſe ordinates are ſed to be in 
ſabtriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their reſpectiye abſcifſe. 
There is another ſpecies, for if you ſuppoſe the parameter multiplied 
into the ſquare of the abſciſſa to be equal to the cube of the ordinate, 
then the curve is called a ſemicubical porabolbid, Harris, © 
ParAaBorto'tpes [in geometry] are parabolas of the higher kinds. 
- ng a phyfician who follows the practice or method of 
aracelſus. | | 


: 1 Medicines, ſuch as are prepared after Paracelſus's 
method. | : 

Pak AexvrnEsIs [paracenteſe, Fr. macaxwrna;, of meptxivriu, Gr. 
to pierce] a perforation of the cheſt to diſcharge corrupt matter that is 
— there, or of the abdomen to let out water, as in a dropſy. See 

ARA. 8 : 

PARACE NTRICE, or PARACE'NTRICAL, ad}. [of rage and urge, 
"Gr. centre] deviating from cireularity. EEE, 

PARACE'NTRIC Motion or Inpetus [in the new aſtronomy] a term ufed 
for ſo mach as the revolving planet approaches nearer to, or recedes 
farther from the fun, be een of attraction. _ | 

of Gravity or in mechanics] is the 

fame with the ws crntripeta. | lf ano 


 Paracnro'nism [of „beyond, or beſide, and ewe, Gr, time 
an error or miſtake $ ths" thae of any action, falfe chronology. 80 
Awacnronew and Para. E N 4 

PaRAcLE “TE Tag., Gr. ] à comforter, an advocate. 
« --The ParxcLEtE, in commen ufc, the title of the Holy Ghyff, tho" not 
appropriated to Him in ſcripture, «if any man fin we have an ndr 


R Parac'tnTRIC Soffrcrtation 


is a curve made by cutting a cone by 


geometry] is the area contained between the 


2. In the form of a pa- 5 


FINA COeAU, of or pertaining to 


P A R 
in the original, a paraclete] with the Father” Ve 
5 PH fend you another comforter [in the original, joel ; 2nd, 
to his diſeiples, when giving them the promiſe of the 15 lays Chrig 
tis the fame word in the original; and St. Ireneus — Chef; for 
the fame ſenſe; as appears from his comment on the ha m much 
ubi habemus ACCUSATOREM ibi habeamns PanacuaTun © g 
2 of the word will alſo admit of the idea of cf nder t 
doubt but either ſenſe may with equal juſtneſs be applied Wi and ng 
ge, who is characteriſed by the title of the P honey at divine 
FORTER. See Dove, Ghost, and BApTIZ E. E or Coy. 
ParacMa'sTICa Febris, Lat. [of vga, Gr. 
clines daily, 9. d. beyond its acme. See PARA. 
PARACMA'STICAL [Tegaxparx®-, Gr.] of or pertainin 
continual hot burning fever, in which the heat, when it is 


] 2 fever Which de. 


8 to a kind of 


diminiſheth by little and little, till it ceaſes totally. at ts high 
Para'cMt [Tegaxun, Gr.] that part of life in which a perſon h 
his acme, and is now going down-hill in the vale of life, See "Mp paſt 


PaRaco't [of wacaxow, Gr. to hear difficulty] deafnek,, 

Pays CY'NANCHE [of TAX and XAWwayXn, of x vo, à dog and | 
Gr. to ſtrangle] an inflammation in the outward muſcle of the "ily 
Bruno, who adds, that when the internal muſcles we ſo affected . 
the patient exerts his tongue like a panting dog, tis called GE Z 
mal of much the ſame etymology with the former. See „ ; 

Para'pe, Fr. [parata, It. parada, Sp.] 1. A great ſhew, fate the ex 
ſal of any thing to view, oftentation. Nor adorned for farady but = 
cution. Glanville, 2. Military order. In warlike para, Milton By 
Place where troops draw up to do duty, and mount guard, 4, Guard 
poſture of defence. When they are not in parade, and upon their ovard, 
Lacke. | Me | 

Parape [in fencing] the act of parrying or turning off any puſh or 
ſtroke. 

Parapia'sTOLE, Lat. [waαονν,iτ G.] a /eparation, a Cillinfion, 
a fignre in rhetoric, which joins things that ſeem to have one import, a 
ſhews how much they differ, by ſubjoining to each its proper Meaning ; 
as, trifle Iupus ſtabulis, maturis frugibus imbres. 

Pa'RaDiCM [, of w,, Gr. to ſhew according to] 
an example. | ag, 

PARADIGRAMMA'TICE [of e,, an example, and 5 Gr. 
a picture] the art of making all ſorts of figures in plaiſter: the artits of 


this workmanſhip are called gyp/ochz. enter « 
Pa'RapisE [paradis, Fr. paradiſo, It. pardyxo, Sp. paradiſu, Lat, the eart 
wg., Gr.] 1. The bliſsful regions, the garden of Eden, where Pak. 
Adam and Eve reſided during their innocency. 2. Any place of felitity, ton] at 
3. [With divines] the manſion of faints and angels that enjoy the fight far, anc 
of God, the place of bliſs in heaven, as fome have fd. Buxtorf, Para 
under the word Pardes, tells us, that with the Jew writers, it often true and 
ſignifies no more than. a common orchard or garden: But that 4ruch on Para 
the Talmud obſerves, that it is alſo uſed for that place where dar tue and 
fouls are collected. As to the ſeripture-uſe of this term, it mult be ga- Horixe 
thered, by collating the texts in which it is fonnd. According to the | any othe 
notion of the Greeks, it is an incloſure, or park, ſtored with all forts of the differ, 
plants and wild beaſts of pleaſure ; and with us, any delightful place i ö tiüng a 
called a paradiſe. ets | Pagai 
Bird of Pax ADISE, a rare bird, ſo called either on account of its fine | pallng b 
colours, &c. or elſe becauſe it was not formerly known where it bred, or between t 
from whenee it came; but it is now well known to breed in the fpicy- by the tri 
foreſts of Arabia, whether it always retires at night. TARA 
PaRaD1's! Grana, Lat. the greater cardamom ſeed. true level, 
PaRaDr's1an, adj. [of paradiſe] pertaining to paradiſe. PaRAL 
PaRaDISta'caL, adj. [of paradiſe] ſuiting paradiſe, confituting pitt- tween | 
dife. A paradifiacal ſcene among groves and gardens. Pope. clptic an 
 Paxaopr'svs [in antient eccleſiaſtical writers] a ſquare court er ca· parent pl: 
thedrals, ſurrounded with piazzas or porticos for perſons to walk under * +3 
being ſupported with pillars. See Para. Gr. wa 
Pa'xabox [paradexe, Fr. are It. paradoxa, Sp. ours Hs When, & 
1. A propoſition ſeemingly abſurd or wrong; but not ra 0. ir = wp = 
ſeem, by its etymoligy, to imply ſomething contrary to the common vs We, the 
ceived opinion. What is rare (ſays Srrabo) makes a pa" ", c Ry 15 
quia ſunt admirabilia contraque opinionem omneum ab ipfis dlian we, 12. Pap 
eHantur. Ciceron. Paradox. p. 543. Ed Grev. APPENDIX Al. ; and BA 
An aſſertion con ſtill 
H. Stephan. ſcapulæ, Conſtantin. &c. [See Para] 2. A, and make 1 
trary to appearance. gloſs there is to colour that para of 2 


it appear in ſhew not altogether unreaſonable. Hooker. 
Par apox [with rhetoricians] is ſomething caſt in by o Wals 
to the opinion or expectation of the auditors, which 15 0 
9 3 f buf- 
ParaDo'x1, or PaRapoxo'Loci [among the antients] 2 ſort 0 


Reſembl⸗ 
5. A co 
Paring a 
that of o 
thou wo 


foons or mimes, who diverted the people with their drollng. nature of Para 
PARapDo'XtCAL, adj. 1. Pertaining to a paradox, ol Fer Brown: hended 

a paradox. Thoſe many paradoxical and unheard of 3 non. 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary to han e manner, in 
PARA v, adv. [of parodexical) in 2 Patt paradoncs and 


a manner ' contrary to received opinions. Advancing 
proving them as paradoxitally. Collier. ate 
ParaDOXICALNESS [of paradoxical] the nature, ſtate, | 
being paradoxical, dox, and yt, di 
PaRanoxo'lLocy wage, waga hot, 15 ' Joxes, the "f 
courſe, of , Gr. to ſpeak] the act of ſpcaing mr unavoidable 
of paradoxes, Perperid' the difficulty, which n cle 
radoxology muſt put upon the attempter. Hou gaing 10 
aas 2 00. Gr.] a wall or gallery —.— 
over head. | 9 : nition or 
PAR ESIS [wapznors, Gr.] a precept, admo perſuade or 
MT LESLEY fu 2 [wmapanTix@®., Gr.] apt to noble 
niſh, &c. i ; hildren of . 
Paxa'crow [in civil aw] the right of the younge?) | 1. thee 
men, to hold part of the main eſtate, without doing 
der brother, 


or quality ol 


5” 
adm0- 


of 
in Om. pl 


| | 5 figure wo 

Pax xco'ce [ws , Gr. bs, oh Fr:] 2 end of 2 
rhetoric, whereby 1 Jeter or ſyllable is added. col is Jos rom 6 
withqut adding any thing to the ſenſe of it; this ” for dei, wil | ; 
the Hebrews, ae for MAR, 7 will bhfs, and 125 moben 
Latins. See PARA. to one 

ese rwith ſu $] that fitneſs of the bon® * 
that is diſcernable in their articuſations. pans! aral 


the figure far go ge: 


r 


PAR 
oo, [of mapayvy1s Gr. a produQtion or lengthening] 
— to the figure called paragege. | ol 
aragon, Fr. from parage, O. Fr. paragone, It. equality] 


kan t model or pattern, ſomething ſupremely excellent. Alone 


4 A con ut his paragon. Spenſer. 2. A peerleſs dame, or woman 


- nout compare. 3. A compeer or equal, companion, fellow. 
10 PARAGON, verb ad. 
po p, pret. and part paſſ. [of paragon] equalled with, com- 

ih. Milton. . 1 

N. [aoapryopixc, of wœpœſogto, Gr. to mitigate] medicines 

jating or aſſuaging pain. . 
2 2 > a. [paragraphe, Fr. paragrafo, It. parafo, Sp. paragraphus, 

rapayga pn, Gr.] a diſtinct part of a diſcourſe, a ſmaller ſe ion 
N ro where a line breaks off a ſection or diviſion ; ſo many books 
5 livided into ſections, and ſections into paragraphs, The character 
raph in a quotation is 5. 

hee PHE 8 of e p, aſide, and YeaPw, Gr. to write] 
z writing a note in the margin of a book. _ : . 
ParAGRAPHE [with rhetoricians] a declining or waving the matter in 

erſy. : | 
„ [with poets] a figure, when after having diſpatched 
one ſubject, they paſs on to another; as, hactenus ar uorum cultus & i- 
ira cali; nunc te bacche capam. | 

ParacRa'PHICAL, aty. [of paragraph) paragraph by paragraph, or 

agraphs, with diſtin& breaks or diviſions. . - 


arangonner, O. Fr.] to equal. To com- 


| Wee Lat. [of maparapru, Gr. to ſhine] a bright ſpeck in 


the back part of the eye. 25 

pakALE'rsts, Lat. [wapwn4;, Gr.] an omitting or paſſing by. 

ParaliPO'MENA, Lat. {wmapanunupi, Gr. i. e. left out] a ſupple- 
ment of things omitted or left out in tome preceding work or treauſe. 
The two books of Chronicles in the old teſtament, ſo called becauſe 
one things are related there, which are omitted in the two books of 
Kings, 

"po Bi Lat, [with rhetoricians] a kind of irony, wherein that 
thing ſeems to be let paſs, which nevertheleſs is deſigned to be inſiſted on 
a large, with theſe words, I. ſay nothing of, 1 paſs by, &c. 

PaRALA'CTIC, or PARALA'CTICAL, adj. pertaining to a parallax. 

PakaLa'cTICAL Angle [with aſtronomers] is the angle made at the 
center of the ſtar, by two right lines drawn, the one from the center of 
the earth, and che other from its ſurface, 

PA'RALLAX [parallaxe, Fr. parallaxis, Lat. WACLANAE , Gr. varia- 
ton] an arch of the heavens intercepted be:ween the true place of a 
far, and its apparent place, viewed from the ſurface of the earth. 

PARALLAX of Aſcenſion [in aſtronomy} is the difference between the 


| true and apparent aſcenſion. of a planet. 


PARALLAX of  Declination ¶ in aſtronomy] is the difference between the 
tue and apparent declination of a planet. 
Hirizontal Pa R ALL AX [with aſtronomers] is when the ſun, moon, or 


any other planet is in the horizon; which is the greateſt of all, or it is 


tie difference between the real and apparent place of a planet, when it 
ö filing and ſetting, 5 | 
PARALLAX of Latitude [with aſtronomers] is an arch of a great circle 


| palling by the poles of the apparent place of the ſtar, and comprehended 


between two circles of the ecliptic, equally diſtant, one of which paſles 
by the true place of a ſtar, and the other by its apparent place. 
PaRALLAax [in levelling] is uſed for the angle contained between the 


| true level, and that of the apparent level. 


PARALLAX of Longitude [in aſtronomy] an arch of the ecliptic lying 
teen two great circles, one of which paſſes from the poles of the 
cliptic and the ſtar's real place; the other from the ſaid poles by its ap- 
parent place, Vo {rat | | 

PA'RALLEL, adj. [paralicle, Fr. parallelo, It. paraltlo, Sp. parallelus, 
Lat, of me., Gr. 9. d. aſide one another] 1. Equidiſtant, equally 
or every where alike diſtant aſunder. 2. Having the ſame tendency. 
When honour runs parallel with the laws of God. Addiſon. 3. Conti- 
nuing the reſemblance through many particulars, equal, like. Some- 
thing 12 to the wooing and wedding ſuit, in the behaviour of per- 
ons of figure. Aadſon. [See PAR A.] 6 

PARALLEL, bft. , Gr.] 1. Lines continuing their courſe, 
and ſtill remaining at the ſame diſtance from each other. 2. Lines 


on the globe, marking the latitude. 3. Direction conformable to that 


of another line. So lines that from their parallel decline. Garth... 4. 
Reſemblance, conformity continued through many particulars, likeneſs. 
5. Acompariſon made of perſons and things one with another. Com- 
paring and drawing a parallel between his own private character, and 
that of other perſons. 4ddiſor. 6. Any thing reſembling another, If 
thou woulſt find thy parallel, go to hell. South. | 

PARALLEL [in geography] a ſpace on the terreſtrial globe, compre- 
ended between two circles parallel to the equinoctial. 

To PARALLEL, verb act. [ettre en parallele, Fr. of TeganMnne», Gr.] 


1. To place fo, as always to keep the ſame direction with another line. 


b To keep in the ſame direction, to level. 3. To correſpond to. That 
e ſtretched out the north over the empty places, ſeems to parallel the 


| Expreſſion of David, he ſtretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnet. 


4 To be equal to, to reſemble through i ing 1 
„ gh many particulars. Nothing in 
ſtory can parallel this deſtruction. Dryden. 5. To compare. I parallel'd 


| der than once our idea of ſubſtance with the Indian philoſopher's, he 


Nr that thich ſupported the tortoiſe, Locle. | Ee 
. * A RALLEL Circle [with aſtronomers] all the leſſer circles; and. par- 


deularly the circles of latitude, ; which being parallel to one another, and 


— ee equinoRtal, ſerve for the more ealy accounting the degrees of 


Circular PaxALE EL [in gec try] 1 b gf 11 
ws; of within another 1 ry] is one line or circle draun with- 
| "PALLEL Lines [in geometry] are ſuch li h ly di 
from each other n. | geometry ch lines as lie equally diſtant 
th 92 
>: wy would never Cats PRIN 3.0. e were mite extend- 
ALLEL Planes [in 
the : ; geometry] are all thoſe planes, which have all 
ann drawn betwixt them equal or. other, va 
from 5 [in optics] are thoſe which keep at an equal diſtance 
be infinitely 1 *s Ky hey vi ble obje& to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to 
AR m the objects. | 
other. * Ruler, an inſtrument for drawing lines parallel to each 
PaxaTTzEI 


pull of lis. b. is the failing between two places under the ſame 


ſing to paragon the little one with Arteſia's length. Sianey. 


PAR 

PARALLEL Sphere [in aſtronomy] that poſition of the-ſphere that has 
one pole in the zenith, and the other in the nadir, and the equinoctial in 
the horizon. 7 

PARALLELS of Altitude [in aſtronomy] are circles parallel to the ho- 
rizon, imagined to paſs through every degree and minute of the meridian 
between the horizon and zenith, 7 
PARALLELS of Declination [with aſtronomers] are circles parallel to 
the e uinoctial, ſuppoſed to paſs through every degree and minute of the 
meridian, between the equinoctial and each pole of the world. | 
PARALLELS of Latitude [on a celeſtial globe] are lefler circles of the 
ſphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined to pats through every degree 
and minute of the colures, 

PARALLELS of Latitude [on a terreſtrial globe] are the ſame with pa- 
rallels of declination on the celeſtial. 

PARALLE'LISM .[paralleliſme, Fr. mngaMmrnopo;, Gr.] the being pa- 
rallel, parallel nature or quality, that by which two things become e- 
qui-diſtant from one another; ſtate of being parallel. I he para/leli/m 
and due proportionated inclination of the xis of the earth. More. 

PaRtaLLELISM of the Axis of the Earth {in aſtronomy} is the earth's 
keeping its axis in its annual revolution round the ſun, or (according to 
the Copernican ſyſtem) in a poſition always parallel to itſelf. 

PARALLE'LLY, adv. [of parail.]] equally, : x 

PaRALLE'LOGRAM [yarallelograme, Fr. aralleligrammo, It. faralelo- 

rama, SP. TAaNnNOYpapptpoy, Gr.!) a plain houre, bounded by four 
right lines, whereof the oppoſite are para/le{ and equal one to the 
other, | 
PARALLELOGRAM, an inſtrument compoſed of five rules of braſs or 
wood, with ſliding ſockets to be ſet to any proportion for the inlarging 
or diminithing of any map or draught. | 

PARALLELOGRA'MMIC, or PARALLELOGRA'MMICAL [of mepunnnncg 
and yeapupa, Gr.] belonging to a parallelogram, having the properties 
of a parallelogram. | | 

PARALLELOGRAMMIC Protracter, a braſs ſemicircle, with four rules in 
form of a parallelogram, made to move to any angles; one of thoſe rules 
is an index, that ſhews on the ſemicircle the quantity of any angle, ei- 


ther inward or outward. 


PARALLELOPI'PED [in geometry] one of the regular bodies or ſolids, 
comprehended under ſix rectangular and parallel iurfaces, the oppoſite 
ones whereof are equal; or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is a parallelogram. 
It is always triple to a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height. 

PaRALLELO'PLEURON [of @&apuMarnc; and waver, Gr. a fide] any fi- 
gure that has two parallel ſides. : 

PARALLELOPLEURON [with fome geometricians] an imperfect paralle- 
logram, or a fort of trapezium, having unequal angles and fides ; but 
yet not all ſo, in that, ſome of them anſwer the one to the other, ob- 
ſerving a certain regulation and proportion of parallek. , _ 

PARA Lo ISM [paralogiſme, Fr. paralogi/mo, It, paralogiſmus, Lat. ea - 
pxnyiopos, Gr. 9. d. a reaſoning beyond truth} a falſe argument, ſo- 
phiſtry, a fallacious way of argumentation, Whoever deſires to im- 
prove himſelf in this noble art, which is of ſo much conſequence to the 
ſupport of many a weak cauſe, need only make himſelf acquainted with 
that celebrated writer of the 4th century, who is quoted at large under the 
word [CIxcuulixckssiox, and FigsT-BoRNn.] If a ſyllogiſm agree 
with the rules given for the conſtruction of it, it is called a true argu- 
ment: if it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a para/ogi/m, or falſe argu- 
ment. Watts. 

To Para'Loaize [paralogizo, Lat.] to reaſon and argue ſophiſtically. 

ParaLocr, ſabſi. talſe reaſoning. That he muſt needs be ſo, is per- 
"Pp below paralogy to deny. Brown. 


ARALY'TIC, or PARALY'TICAL, adj. [faralyticus, Lat. TACRALTING 


Gr. ] pertaining to one ſick of a palſey, pallied, inclined to a pally. 


PARALYTIC, ſubſe. [ paralytigue, Fr. paralitico, It. and Sp. paralyticus, 
Lat. ve ded A one affified with the palſey. 

Para'Lys:s, Lat, paraly/ie, Fr. Tapauors, Gr.] the palſey. 

Parame'sus, Lat. Lof æaga and ueoos, Gr. the middle] the next finger 
to the middle one, the ring finger. See PARA. 

PaRA METER [in geometry] a conſtant right line in ſeveral of te 
conic ſections, called alſo /atus rectum, or a third proportional to a line 
called abſcifla, and any ordinate of a parabola z ſo that the ſquare of the 
ordinate is always equal to the rectangle under the parameter and abſciſſa. 
But in the elipfs and hyperbola it has a different proportion. | 

PARAMOUNT, adj. [of raga, Gr. above, or per and montar, Sp. or 
monter, Fr. to mount] having juriſdiction, above, or over all, ſuperior. 
1 raiſe an obligation paramount to obligation of ſovereignty. Bacon. 

8 | 

Lord PARamouxT [in our law] 1. The ſupreme lord of the fee. 2. 
Eminent, of the higheſt degree; as, a traitor paramount. Bacon. 
ene. Jubſt. the chief. Midſt came their mighty paramount. 
Milton. 

 Paramov's [qui parat amorem, Lat. 1. e. who engages to love; or 
par amour, 122 1. A lover or woer. To wanton with the ſun her luſty 
paramour. Milton, 2. A ſweet-heart, a miſtreſs. It is obſolete in both 
ſenſes, tho?” not inelegant or unmuſical. 

PARANYMPH [paranympbe, Fr. paraninfa, It. paranympha, Lat. nags- 
wePE-, Gr.] 1. A brideman, one who leads the bride to her marriage, 
one who directed the nuptial ſolemnities, and took care of the well-order- 
ing of the wedding. 2. One who countenances or ſupports another. 
gag got a paranymph and a ſollicitor, a warrant and an advocate. 

aylor. | 

PARANYMPH. [in the univerſities] one who makes a ſpeech in praiſe 
of thoſe who are commencing doctors. 

Pa RAP ECM, or PaRaPEt'oMA [Tacarnypa, of regamywus, from 
mage and myywus, Gr. to frame] a I or plate of braſs fixed to a pil- 
lar, on which, in ancient times, laws, ordinances, proclamations, &c. 
were engraved; alſo a table ſet up publickly, giving an account of the 
ſeaſons of the year, the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the fun 
and moon. Hence 

ParaPE'cMaTa [with aſtrologers] tables on which they draw figures, 
according to their art. Brown. 

Pa'kaPET, Fr. [parapeto, Sp. parapetto, It. of parare, to defend, and 
petto, Lat. the breaſt] a wall breaſt high, a breaſt-work in fortification z 
a defence or ſkreen on the outſide of a rampart of a fortified place, raiſed 
ſix or ſeven feet high, to cover the ſoldiers and the cannon from the fire 
of the enemy. . | 

Pax Aru, or Pa'RaPHE, a particular character, knot, or flouriſh, 
which perſons habituate . to make, always in the ſame man- 

| 9 | ner 


PAR 
ner at the end of their name, to prevent their ſignature from being coun- 
terfeited. Hd a 
PaRaPHIMO'SIS [of mage and Sies, Of Prov, Gr. to tie with a 
bridle, paraphimoie, Fr.] a diſorder of the 
ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the glans, ſo as not to be'brought -over 
to cover che ſame. | 
PARAPHE'RNA, Or PARAPHERNA'LIA Bona, Lat. [mwagaPiga, of rage 
belides. and pn, Gr. a dower] thoſe goods which a wife challenget 
over and above her dower or jointure, after her huſband's death; as fur- 
niture ſor her chamber, werden, bo. e jewels, &c. which are not to 
be put into the inventory of her huſband's, and which are in her diſpoſal, 
See PARA. 


Pa'RaPHRASE, Fr. [ parafraſi, It. parafrafis, Sp. parapbraſis, Lat. w- 
fegen, Gr.] the expreſſing of a text in plainer words, and more 
argely, and more accommodated to the capacity of the reader, a looſe 
interpretation, an explication in many words. 

To PARA PHRASE, verb act. [paraphraſer, Fr. waca® g, Gr.) to 
make a paraphraſe of, to comment upon, to interpret with laxity of ex- 
preſſion, to tranſlate looſely. Where tranſlation is impraQticable, they 
may paraphraſe. Felton, | 

Pa“RAPHRASH [| paraphraſle, Fr. parapbraſtes, Lat. of wagaPgaornc, 
Gr.] one who paraphraſes or expounds a matter by many words, a lax 
interpreter, a middle courſe between the rigour of literal tranſlators and 
the liberty of paraphraſis. Hooker. | 
© PaRaPHRa'sTIC, or PARAPHRA'STICAL, adj. [of paraphraſe; wg 

«wig Gr.] lax in interpretation, not literal, done by way of para- 
phraſe, pertaining to a paraphraſe. | 
 PaRaPHRA'STICALLY, adv. [of paraphraſlical] by way of paraphraſe. 

PakaPHRE'NEs1s, or PaRAPHRENITIS [of mage and pęerrig, from 
@pm Gr. the mind] a kind of madneſs accompanied with a continual fe- 
ver, or, according to the modern phyſicians, it is an inflammation of the 
diaphragm, attended with a continual fever, and exquiſite pain in the 
parts affected; which is increaſed by inſpiration, by which it is diſtin- 
gone from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain is in expiration. Ar- 

athnot. 
| Pakapnro'syny [wagaPgoovn, of mag and pm, Gr. the mind] a 
"= kind of doting in the imagination and judgment. 

 PaRaPLE'Gla, Lat. [majaminyia, of wage and mnlu, Gr. to ſtrike] 
a palſy that feizes all the parts of the body below the head. So Box- 
HAAVE uſes the term, Symptomatolog. Sect. 861. But with AgtTAvus 
Cayreabox, 'tis a paralytic affection, on the powers of feeling and mo- 
tion, only in a particular part. Aretæus Ed Ligdun. p. 33. So great the 
difference between the ancient and modern acceptation of words! A cau- 
tion that ſhould ever be kept in view, if we propoſe to underſtand aright 
the great maſters of antiquity ; and perhaps no where of ſo much impor- 
tance, as in converſing with the SACRED WRITINGS. 15 

PaRARHY'THMUs { wagazvJc, Gr.] a pulſe not ſuitable to a perſon's 
age. SeePaka and Rxrhuus. ; 

" PakaTHRE'Ma [of waga, aſide, and ag9goy, Gr. a joint] a luxation 
when a joint is a little ſlipt from its place. | 

| PaRasa'nc [paraſanga, low Lat.] a meaſure in Perſia, in length about 
four Engliſh miles. 

* Parasce'ntum [of waga, beyond, and oxmn, Gr. tabernacle or ſcene] 
the back part of a ſcene or ſtage in a play-houſe; among the Romans, 
that place of a theatre to which the actors withdrew to dreis or undreſs. 

PaRasCEU'E [wagaoxun, Of magaoxivatu, Gr. to prepare or make 
ready] the preparation of all things neceſſary before an operation, 

 PaRaSce've [wagzoxcvn, Gr. preparation] the eve of the ſabbath, or 
of an holy day, eſpecially Eafter-eve. 

' PaRASELE'NE [wagaozann, of rape, near, and ommm, Gr. the moon] 
a mock-moon, a meteor or phenomenon, encompaſſing the moon in 
form of a luminous ring. 

ParaS10'PESIS [wa ,Hi u, Of mage, and ownas, Gr. to be ſilent] 
the act of keeping fllencte. | 
* ParavroPesrs [with rhetoricians] a figure, as when the orator ſays 
he will not ſpeak of ſuch a thing ; which intimation alone makes it to be 
fufficiently underſtood. | 

Pax AST E, Fr. [para/ito, It. paraſitus, Lat. of wagaoinr®-, from wage, 
and g:7@-, Gr. corn] a king of the prieſts, among the ancients, or a mi- 
niſter of the gods 3 or (as others) a gueſt of the prielt's, whom he invited 
to eat part of the ſacrifices ; hence the word is uſed to ſignify a ſmell- 
feaſt, or trencher-friend, a flattering ſpunger or hanger- on; one that fre- 
 quents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flattery. Bacon. 

* PaRasy'Tic, or Paras1'TICAL, adj. [paraſitigque, Fr. wagaoixO», 
Gr.] pertaining to a paraſite, flattering, wheedling. 

ParRasSITICAL Plarts [with botaniſts] a ſort of diminutive plants 
rowing on trees, and fo called from their manner of living and feeding, 
hich is altogether on others. 

PaRASI TICALNESS [of paraſiticus, Lat. of wagacirixos, Gr. and neſs] 

fawningneſs, flatteringneſs. 

Pa'rasoL, Fr. . It.] a little moveable machine, in manner of 
A 3 or umbrella, borne in the hand to ſkreen the head from ſun, 
rain, Wc. | 
'" Para"STapes Gr, [with architects] the poſts or pillars of a door, 


called alias. | 
Pak as rA“ TA, Lat. [in architecture] the ſame that the Italians call 
membreite, and we pilaſters. 3 
Pasasr AT, Gr, [with architects] a kind of anta or pilaſter built 
by the ancients, for the ſupport of an arch. * 
PaR AST AT, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are certain veſſels enwrapped in 
the ſame coat with the ſpermaticyveſſels, which by their various wind- 
ings compoſe that body that is fixed on the back of the teſtes ; the ſame 
as epididyme. | | 
_ Pak „ Lat. [with architects] a pilaſter or ſquare pillar ſet 
a wall. 1 
PARASTRE MMA, Lat. [of wagar;:@w, Gr. to turn aſide] a diſtortion. 
See PARA. | | 3 
PakAaSYNA'NCHE [wagaowayyn of DHeH TU HYKE, Gr. to ſuffocate 
together] an inflammation of the muſcles of the upper part of che oeſo - 
phagus or gullet, attended with a continual fever, Bruno ſays, © the 
ſyvanche confilts in the inffammation of thoſe inner parts where the 
extremities of the guttur and gula meet; and the etymology ſhould ſeem 


to imply as much. \ | 
PARASYNA'XLS, Lat, [magaowati;, Gr. in the civil law] a conventi- 

cle or unlawful meeting. 4 0 : 

_ PanaTHE's15, Lat. [parathiſe, Fr, magaytors, of wage, and ny, 


Gr. to place' beſide] -a grammatical figure, 


nis wherein the prepuce is 


Steare. 


ditors of that court. | 


common inheritance, and chuſe 


Lat. to ſeparate. This word is reg ine horſes booth 


yn — ths arer les ongles, — Maid pore your ail; 


PAR 


tives are put in the ſame caſe, and is called 3 or more ſubſtil. 
Paxarnesis [with printers] the matter . contained * 
f in two © 
ParaTHESIS [with rhetoricians] is When a fmall þ; 8 
given to the auditors, with a promiſe to enlarge on it os of a thing is 
venient time. | - dome other con. 
PaRATITLMVUS [Teagarau®-, Of maraermnw, Gr. to 4c. 
a puniſhment inflicted on adulterers, — the 8 
by Bs roots the hair 828 mn the fundament, 
" ParaT1 TLA, Lat. [of wage, and vrràa, Gr. titles 
maries of the titles of fo Gget and code, tiles] thor notes or ſum. 
PARAVAL'L [in common law] the lower tenan 
to one who holds his — of — 
PaRAzO'NLiUM , Gr.] a term uſed b |; 
ter rounded at "4 ends, in the manner of a — dep 
der's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard or ſhort ſword, repreſented 8 comme. 
ep b af?. [parboniller, F N 
o PA RBOILL, verb act. owller, Fr. prob. 5. J. . 
boil but in part and not thoroughly, to half. boll 7 5 20 ie 0 
775 * 1 m 1 Du.] to vomit. 
PaR BREAK, uh. [from the verb] vomit. Her filth 
place defiled * 5 | final al the 
Pa'xBUNCLE [with ſailors] a rope uſed in the nature of a . 
ſlings, to hoiſe weighty _ into or out of a ſhip, "Py 
Parca't [according to the ancient theology] three | 
preſide over 5 lives o* men, And, rows, th Fes es og 
of Neceſſity and Deſtiny. Theſe (as the poets fable i bon de 
men; Clotho held the diſtaff and ſpun the thread; Lacheſis turned fy 
wheel; and Atropos cut the thread of life. 
Pals [of parcelle, Fr. particella, It. partexilla, Sp.] 1, Pan Por 
tion of any whole taken ſeparately. Two parcels of the white of 1 
egy. Arbuthnot, 2. A ſmall bundle. 3, A quantity or maß. be. 
ſides various fizes of its fluid and globular parcels,  Newty, 4 A 
number of perſons, in contempt. 5. Any number or quantity, in con. 
tempt. By a parcel of fair words. LEftrange. 
To PARCEL out, verb act. [of parcelle, Fr.] 1. To divide into por. 
tions, to diſtribute into parcels, 2. To make up into a mak, Haak. 


Or pluck U 
85 by tearing 


To Parcer. a Seam [ſea phraſe] is to lay a narrow piece of canyaſ 
about a hand's breadth upon the feam of a ſhip that has been neuly 
calked. 

Parcer Makers [in the exchequer] two officers, who make the par- 
cels of the eſcheator's accounts, and deliver the ſame to one of the au- 


Pa AcENER [in common law] is when one dies poſſeſt of an eflate, 
and has iſſue only daughters; ſo that the lands deſcend to thoſe daugh. 
ters, who are called parceners, and are but as one heir; alſo if iter are 
heir to one who has no iſſue. 1 

Pa“ xcExERS [according to cuſtom] are the ſons of a man who dies 
having poſleflion of lands in gavel kind, as in Kent, and ſome other 
franchiſed places. N 

Pa“ RcENWERY. See PARCINARY, 
To Pascu, verb act. [from megxainuy, Gr. ſays Junius, of prrcoque, 
Lat. ſays Skinner; neither of them ſeem ſatisfied with their conjecture: 
perhaps from per»/lus, burnt, to peruſt to parch; or from parchment, 
the effect of fire upon parchment being al moſt proverbial] to burn flight- 
ly and ſuperficially, to ſcorch, to dry up. Ray. 

To Parcn, werb neat. to be ſcorched. Many corns will dry and 
parch inta barley. Mortimer. : 

Pa'tCHiNG, part. [of parch] burning or drying up. p 

PA'RCHMENT { parchemin, Fr. pergamino, Sp. pergaminbo, Port. 11 
gamena, It. and Lat. of Pergamus in Aſia the Leſs, becauſe _ 
there, when Ptolemy prohibited the exportation of paper from gp) 
ſkins of ſheep, Ec. dreſſed for writing. Among traders, the Heins or. 
ſheep are called parchment, and thoſe of calves vellunm. 3 
PAAcHMEXT-Ma KER [of parchment and maker] he who dreſſes parc 


ment. | J fefling of 

Pa'RcinaRrY, ut. ¶ panſonier, Fr. in law] a holding or po 4 with- 
land by joint tenants, otherwiſe called coparceners, pro SS de their 
out dividing the common inheritance, for if they * = faid to 


rather to hold it jointly, 
hold in parcinarie. Cowel. 1 
Pam. or ParDA'LE, ſubſft. [pardns, pardalis, Lat.] the leopard 
denotes in poetry any of the ſpotted beaſts. | 
Pax DON, Fr. [perdeno, It. perdon, Sp. perdam, Polt.“ 
of an offender, eſpecially that which God gives to 
neſs of a crime, indulgence. Entertained wit 
friends. Wotton. 3. Remiſſion of penalty. 


Secure in his pardon, but miſerable in the 1gnoranc 
uniſhment. 


Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from p zus, Or Other 
Fe RDON [in , a remiſſion — forgiveneſs of a felonious, 0 
offence againſt the king. a to lup⸗ 
os. [in canon — an — — which the pope gra | 
poſed penitents, for the remiſſion of the pain of puren affords wid 

Pax bod [ex gratia regis] is ſuch a pardon as dne 3 
ſome ſpecial regard to the perſon, or ſome other _ of equity ow? 
-  Parpon [by the courſe of law] is ſuch as the la © 
for a light offence. It. prydondrs $p.] 
To Parvon, verb ad, [pardonner, Fr. perdonare, unihment or pe 
a, forgive an offence'or _ 2. Rue 2 2 = 
nalty due to a crime. . To excuſe an o ardoned, 
PA'RDONABLE, WAA [perdonabile, It. that may be 7 
, of pardon or 5 


nial, excuſable. Rn 
PA'RDONABLENESS — pardonabli] ſuſcepti wy f 
giveneſs, venialneſs; Put theſe two together, 
yenially- 
ergebe 


natural pardorableneſs of fin vaniſhes away. Hall. 
(par arts 
epgiore Tt. 0/95; 


 Pa'RDONABLY, adv: [of pardenable) excuſably, 
| Pa'rDoNERs [antient cuſtoms] were perſons who 
Feed by 1 thef 
thence 


buy ) 
pe's indulgences, and ſold them to any that 
whom Luther incenſed the people of Germany. 


Pa'rponeR [of pardon] one who forgives another. 
To Pare, verb ach. [of parer, Fr. to trim, 
and 


C „ 


1. (6ired the word to general uſe. Fobrſor] 1. To eut off extremities, the ſides or walls. The lower part of the parietal and upper part of the 
2 — oak ſurface, bo dim A the mountains were pared off temporal bones. Sharp. 8 : wy 


| ' Burnet. 2. To cut off by little and little. PA*RING, ſub/t. [of pare] that which is parcd off any thing, the 
Na Lat. 1 Gr.] a rhecorical figure, where the rind. EEE N N P 5 S 
main ſubject is depart from. 0 : 25 Pa RISH [paroifſe, Fr. parrochia, It. parrochia, Sp. paròopuia, Port. of 
Parecae's1s, Lat. [in rhetoric] a reſemblance of a thing, a figure the parochia, Lat. wapomz, Gr. i. e. atcolarum conventus, accclatus, ſarra 
ſame as a/lufo in Latin. tes 7 vicinia, np a diſtrict, diviſion 'of a city, hindred, &c. which has 
ParEGMENON, Lat. Cage, Gr. a derivative] a rhetorical figure particular officers, and in eccleſiaſtical affairs, is under the particular 
which joins words together, as wiſe, wiſdom, & c. yy ; charge of a ſecular prieſt. Every church is either cathedral, conventual, 
PaREGO'RIC, adj. L wan ,, of magyyogew, Gr. to mitigate] having or parochial. Cathedral is that where there is a biſhop ſeated, ſo called 
the power in medicine to confort, mollify and aſſuage. 5 a cathedra : conventual conſiſts of regular clerks, profeſſing ſome order 
Paraco'RICs, Jab. medicines which comfort, mitigite, and aſſuage of religion, or of a dean and chapter, or other college of ſpiritual men: 
pain. ft | Parochial, is that which is inſtituted for ſaying divine ſervice and admi- 
ParE'Lcon Nag, Gr. a drawing out into length] a grammatical niſtering the holy ſacraments to the people dwelling within a certain 
figure, in which a word or ſyllable is added to the end of another, as compaſs of ground near unto it. See PROC HXA. 
etigmmum, PaR1$H, a7. 1. belonging to the pariſh, having the care of the pa- 
Pare'LIUM, Lat. [ozgnMa, of mag and ., Gr. the ſun] a mock riſh. The leaſt par//s office. Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. Maintained by 
ſan, a meteor appearing on each ſide of the fun, the pariſh. The pari/þ girl. Gay. 
Parei'Ra Brava, the root of a plant growing in Mexico, &c. ac- PaR1'SHIONER 5 us, Lat. paroiſſion, Fr.] an inhabitant of a pariſh, 
counted a ſpecific for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. i one belonging to ſuch a diſtrict. 
Pare MPTOS1s, Lat. [magzpwmruor, Gr. a falling or coming in be- Par1T'sTHMIA [Wago he, of mega, near, or fide of, and ie,, Gr. 
tween; with grammarians] a figure, when a letter is added in the mid- a part of the throat ſo named] two glandules or kernels joined ny ae 


dle of a word, as moms, for mos, a city. | | and having one common cavity which opens into the mouth, the ſaine as 

ParewpToOS!s [with phyſicians] is when the blood ſlides from the tonſilæ an amygdalæ. | 

heart into the great artery. Par1SYLLA'BICAL Nouns [in grammar] ſuch as confiſt of equal 
0 | PaktncePHALOS, Lat. [of wagyz: Pare», of wager, near, and e- ſyllables, or which have not mere ſyllables in one caſe than in an- 
3 gad Gr, the brain] the ſame as the cerebellum. other. p | | 
f PaRENCHYMA, Lat. [NN f. Gr. effuſion] a porous or ſpongy Pa'riTOR, ſub/ff. [from apparitor] a beadle, a ſummoner of the 
e ſubſtance, in phyſic, the peculiar ſubſtance of ſeveral parts of the bo- courts of civil law. Dryden, | 

dies of animals, as the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, &c. alſo ſometimes Pa'riTY [parite, Fr parata, It. paritas, Lat.] equality, reſemblance. 
a it is uſed for all the bowels. Parity of reaſon. Saif. 
8 


PakENCHYMA of a Plant [according to Dr. Grew] the eee or pulp, Park [parc, Fr. parco, It. pe annoc, peannue, Sax.] an incloſure 
or that inner part of the plant, through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be ſtocked with wild beaſts of chaſe, which a man may have by prefcrip- 
diſtributed. _ | 1 tion or the king's grant. According to Mawood, a park is a place for 

PARENCHY MATOUS, ag. {waz yxupa, Gr.] relating to the parenchy- privilege for wild beaſts of venery, and alſo for other wild beaſts that 
ma, ſpongy. Grew. | are bealts of the foreſt and of the chace, 

' Part 'ncyy ous Parts [in old anatomy] ſuch fleſhy parts of the To Park, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to incloſe as in a park. How 
body as fill up the void ſpaces between the veſſels, and do not conſiſt of are we part d and bounded in a pale? Shakeſpeare. . 
veſſels themſelves ; but it has ſince been diſcov:red, by means of micro- Pak of Artillery [in a camp] a poſt out of cannon ſhot z where the 
ſcopes, that all the parts of an animal body are nothing ele but a net- cannon, artificial fires, powder, and other warlike ammunition are kept 
work of ſmall veſſels and canals. | and guarded, | | 

ParEz'NEs15, the ſame with parancfis, perſuaſion. | Park of Proviſion [in a camp] a place in the rear of every regiment 
\ PARENT, ſabſ. ¶ parents, Fr. parents, It. are only uſed in the plural which is taken up by the ſutlers who follow the army with proviſions, 
number, and ſignify relations in general; arens, Lat.] a father or mo- and ſell them to the ſoldiers, | 
ther. All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent. Parx [for fiſhing} a very large net diſpoſed on the brink of the ſea, 
Hooker, having only one hole that looks towards the ſhore, and which becomes 

Pa'RENTAGE, Fr, [parentaggio, Tt. parentéla, Sp ] extraction, birth, dry after the flood is gone off, ſo that the fiſh have no way lefc to 
condition with reſpect to the rank of parents. „ | | | 

Pareg'NTAL, adj. [parentalis, Lat.] pertaining to parents, becoming Park [with ſhepherds] a moveable paliſade ſet up in the field, to 
parents. incloſe the ſheep in to feed in the night-time. 


5 PakENTA'LIA [among the Romans] ſolemnities and banquets held at Park Bote {in law] a being free from the duty of incloſing a park. 
the obſequies of relations and friends. | PARKER fo park] a park-keeper. Ainſeworth. N 
Pax ENTA“TIoN [parentutum, ſup. of parento, Lat.] the performance of Park Leaves, an herb. | FEY 
i; funeral ſolemnities, ſomething done or ſaid in honour of the dead. Pa'rLE, abt. [of parler, Fr.] talk, diſcourſe, oral diſcuſſion of any 
| ParRE'NTHESIS [ parenthe/e, Fr. parentefi, It. and 8 .] the marks () thing. Our trumpet call'd you to this gen ral parle. Shakeſpeare. : 
h that include a clauſe that is put into a ſentence, which may be left out To Pa RLE, verb neut. [of parler, Fr.] to confer or talk with, to 
in reading, and yet the ſenſe remain intire. In vain is my perſon ex- diſcuſs any thing orally. Kno/les. 
and cepted by a parent hei of words. &. Charles. | PaRLEY [of parler, Fr. to ſpeak] a conference with an enemy about 
 PARENTHESIS {wagwvcor;, Of mage, w and 219, Gr. to place] an ſome affair or propoſal, oral treaty, diſcuſſion by word of mouth, Seek 
interpoſition, a putting between. . rather by parley to recover them than by the ſword. Sidney. 
bw _ PaRENTHEs1s [with grammarians] a figure, when ſome vowel is put To Beat a ParLEy, or To Sound a ParLty [military term] is to 
111 into a middle of a word, as woo; for voc ͤt.. give the ſignal for ſuch a conference, by beat of drum or ſound of trum- 
| F PARENTHE TICAL, adj. [of pafenthefis] pertaining to a parentheſis. pet; which is uſually done by the beſieged, in order to ſurrender the 
Us PARE'NTICIDE [parenticida, parenticidium, purentes, and cædo, Lat. to place upon conditions or terms, and alſo by the befiegers, to have liber- 
8.00. flay] A killer, or the killing of a father or mother. ty to bary their dead. | | 
_ L. Pa'xER [of pare] an inſtrament to cut away the ſurface of any thing. Pa'rriament [parliamentum, L. Lat. parlement, of parlementer, Fr. 
_— | 8 : 1  parlamento, Tt. and Sp.] the ſenate or chief counſel of a nation; 
i of ARE RE, [in traffic] a term borrowed from the Italians, ſignifying ad- eſpecially in England and France. They meet together to make or alter 
KY = or counſel of a merchant or perſon negociating; for that ſuch a per- laws, and to debate matters of importance relating to the common- 
"heir n being conſulted on any point, introduces his anſwer in Italian with a wealth. It conſiſts of the three eſtates of the realm, the king, the lords 
53 to m pare, i. e. it ſcems to me, or, I think, This begins to be naturalized ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. This affembly or 
= us. SY court is of all others the higheſt and of greateſt authority. Corel. 
J. 1 l [woos or wagzgyor, Gr. ] an appendix. . PARLIAMENT, in the Inns of Court, the members being convened to- 
4 aRE'RGA [in architecture] additions or appendages, made by way gether to conſult about the common affairs of their reſpetire houſes. 
cench 7 ornament to a principal work. NT 5 Clerk of th#PaRLIAMENT, an officer who records all acts done in this 
. 1 51 vas Lin painting] litele pieces or compartiments on the ſides or high court, and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, in order to be 
ig my , e corners of the principal piece. | * for poſterity. | 
ST 10 1 0 ERGY [of mage and (, Gr. work] ſomething done by the by, PaRLIAUr'xT ART, adj. ¶ parliamentaire, F r.] pertaining to, or agree - 
th. 5. Fo wine unimportant. The ſcripture being ſerious: and commonly able with the method of parliament, enacted by parliament. Parliamen- 
a 2 8 ſuch parergies, it will be unreaſonable to condemn all laughter. zary acts or conſlitutions. Hale. 
+ other "Pan E © ace +1212 168 65 | PAXLIAME'NTUM Indodorum, i. e. the parliament of the unlearned; 
N at. the diſeaſe called the palſy. _ : a parliament held at Coventry the 6th of Henry IV. fo called, becauſe 
to fup- 14 1 wh [prob. of paries, Lat. a wall] plaiſter for e of a, by ſpecial precept to the ſheriffs of the counties, no perſon was to be 
| . Plaiſter laid upon the roof or cieling of a room. Of Engliſh tale called that was ſkilled in the law. | | | 
4; wid wr Aer fort is called plaiſter, or prgri, the finer, ſpand. d- Partiamento Hlanum, i. 6. the mad parliament; held at Oxford, 
es GET os 190130, ff. i of of b | in the 41ſt of Henry III. ſo called, becauſe the lords came with great 
To Paker b a | aiſter, to I Wi M8 4 1 
1 all mier. T, verb ad. (from the ſubſt.] to pl „to cover with retinues of armed men, and many matters were tranſacted againſt the 
OM overnment of the 4 — | king's prerogative. 
ar, S5! Ne [of perget]. a plafſterer rr ARLIAMENTUM Diabolicum, i. e. the deviliſh parliament ; a parlia- 
it or he | Pants is bart, ae. [of parger] plaiſtering of walls, cielings, &c. ment held at Coventry, the 38th of Henry IV. wherein Edward, earl 
| an. Liox, Lat. [wagnXioy, o wage and mug, Gr. the ſun] à mock of march, who was afterward crowned king, was attainted. 
onech ve Parking >: t ONE ISNT BI  PARLIAMENTVUM de /a Bonde, a parliament in the time of king Ed- 
ie ark [wapuwary, Gr. | the ſound of the ſtring of a muſical ward II. to which the barons came armed, with coloured bands on their 
q or for Pani) 5 q next to the haſe. ſleeves, for diſtinction, againſt the two Spencers. 
eit of de Pi W le, an excellent ſort of white marble. PARL1AMENTUM Religioſum, i. e. the religious parliament z a con- 
the e VIA Offa, Lat. [in anatomy] the third and fourth bone of ference held in the parlour or commori of a monaſtery. | 
bead, _—_, 1 call becauſe they form the parietes or fides of the Pax Lon [parlatorio, It. parker, of parler, Fr. to ſpeak] 1. A lower 
* Bangs POR 7 AWE Y 11 N room for the entertainment of company. 2. [In nunneries] a little 
| about tif Ara r. + Ln Hann room or cloſet where people talk to the nuns through a grated window. 
* again Pure 4 ſt. e en aries, Lat.] a wall. 3. A room in monaſtries, where the religious meet and converſe. | 
pee: Nel at. [with botaniſts] the herb pellitory of the wall. Pa'xLous Vs might ſeem to come from parler, Fr. but Junius de- 
or ſpar | oſt the ibtlow mY. he incloſures or membranes which ſtop up rives it of perilhzs, in which ſenſe it anſwers to the Lat. ?mprobas)] ſhrewd, - 
11508 from Paris. Ts | of bodies...) .... 44 ſubtil, keen, ſpritely, waggiſh. Paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit. 
theſ Pan eker true · ov or one berry. D 
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„ wall] — 8 [q. Seerleſneſi, Fr.] uncapableneſs of being _— 
| po 


P A R 


fpoken commonly in an ill ſenſe; alſo keenneſs of temper, quickneſs; 


which is the more uſual ſenſe. | 
Pa “RMA [with boon] a ſort of ancient buckler, 
Parma-ci'TTY, ſubft. corruptly for 2 ceti. Ainſworth, 
PaR VESA “N [of Parma, in Italy] a fort of delicate cheeſe, 


Pax EL, diminut. [q. d. petronella, the name of a woman] a laſcivi- 
ous woman, a confident girl, a punk, a ſlut. Obſolete. Skinner. 
Paro'CHIA [M, Gr.] an aſſembly of neighbouring inhabitants. 


PaxochlA, or pariſh. See PaRr15n. 


PaRo'CHIAL, adj. [paroifſial, Fr. parrocchiale, It. of parochialis, from 


parochia, L. Lat.] pertaining to a pariſh. Atterbury. 


| Paro'pic Degree (in an equation] the ſeveral regular terms, in à 
quadratic, cubic, or biquadratic equation, &c. the indices of whoſe 


powers aſcend or deſcend orderly, in an arithmetical progreſſion. 


PaRoDo'NTIDES [wap orridns, wapes and odòorr&., of oJovs, Gr. 4 


tooth] certain ſwellings in the gums. 


Pa'roy [parodie, Fr. parodia, Lat. of xa pod, of mae, by, and 
o9S-, Gr. a way, g. 4. trite, or paſſing current among the people] a po- 
pular maxim, adage or proverb; alſo a poetical pleaſantry, conſiſting in 

applying the verſes of ſome perſon, by way of ridicule, to another, or in 
turning a ſerious work into burleſque, by endeavouring, as near as can 
be, to obſerve the ſame words, rhimes, and cadences. It is in general a 
kind of writing, in which the words of an author, or his thoughts, are 


taken, and by a ſlight change adapted to ſome new purpoſe. 


But here I conceive the etymology mult be differently explained. A 
parodic verſe, being that (ſays H. Stephan.) which was ſung in the pa- 
rocios; and the parodos (with him) is the actor's ff ſewing hiniſelf 
upon the ſtage, I mean before he enters upon on gt and from the pecu- 
liar caſt, not to ſay /iberties, taken in theſe kind of ſpeeches, it has been 
conjectured that our modern ſenſe of the word paroay comes. But N. B. 
Ariſtotle, in his Poeticks, ſays, the parodos is the firſt ſpeech which the 
chorus makes; as the fafimon is her firſt ſong without the anapæiſt and 


trochee.. 


| To Px'roDy, verb ad. [parodier, Fr.] to copy by way of parody. I 


have tranſlated or rather parodied a poem of Horace, Pope. 
PaRro!'Mla, Lat. [wapoma, Gr.] a proverb. Fo 


PakoiM iA [with rhetoricians] a proverbial manner of ſpeaking ; alſo 
the continuation of a ys or figure with reſpect to the common uſe, as 


to waſh an Ethiopian and a brick. 


Pa'roL Demurrer [in law] a privilege allowed to an infant, who is 


ſued concerning lands which came to him by deſcent. 


Paro'LE, Fr. [parela, It. and Sp.] word given as an aſſurance, pro- 


miſe given by a priſoner not to go away ; as, parole of honour. 
ParoLE [in law] a plea in court. 


PakroOLE in military affairs] is when a priſoner of war is permitted 
to go into his own country, or to his own party, upon his promiſe to re- 


turn at a time appointed, if not exchanged. 


Leaſe ParoLE [in law] a leaſe by word of mouth, in diſtinction to 


one in writing. 
Will PaxOL E. See WiLL. 


Paxo'L1 [in gaming] the double of what was laid at ſtake before. 


PaRo'MOEON, Lat. [wapoporer, Gr. near-alike] 1. A proverb. 


figure uſed by grammarians, in which all the words of a ſentence begin 
with the ſame letter, &c. as, O rite, tute, tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulifti. 
And, 3. When ſeveral verbs or nouns are produced like the former, 


only with a little variation of the tenſes and caſes. 


PARONOMASI'A, Lat. [mapuroparic, of mepurojpagy, Gr. to allude to 
to a name, 7. e. a likeneſs in words] a figure in rhetoric, in which, by 
ings are alluded to; as, old. 


er in a buttery than à battery. This figure is by the Latins called agnomi- 


the change of a letter or ſyllable. ſeveral 


natio. 


ParONYCHI'A, Lat. [maporvxia,. of wages, near, and one, Gr. the 
nail] a preternatural ſwelling or fore .under the root of the nail of one's 


finger; a felon or whitlow, the ſame as panaratium. 


Paro'xyMous, or PARoNo'MOUs, adj. the latter is more analogous, 
[of maps and ,n, Gr. _— reſembling another word. The ſyno- 


nomous and the pa ronymom or kindred names. Matis. 


Paro'PTESIS [wapowinorgy Of nage, and wnlaw, Gr. to roaſt] 1. The 
act of roaſting or tolling. - 2. [With ſurgeons] a kind of burning, an- 


tiently uſed in divers diſeaſes. 


. ParoqQue'r, ſub. [parroquet, ox. perroguet, Fr.] a ſmall ſpecies of 


parr ot. 


| Paxo'T1DEs[wajuriNs;, of wapz, near, or fide of, and wrog, gen. of 
5, Gr. an ear] certain glandules or kernels ander and behind the ears; 
alſo a ſwelling of thoſe kernels, commonly called a ſwelling of the al- 
monds of the ears; diſeaſes being ſometimes denominated from the parts 
which they effect. Thus with HieepockaTEs, fplenes are diſſempered 
L and, by parity of argument, parotides are diſtempered kernels fo 


called. 
Pao T is, Aalſt. plural of parotides. See PaRxOrIpks. 


Paro'XysM f paraxyſme, Fr. parofiſmo, It. paroxy/mus, Lat. wagoZugues, 
of aagotuw, Gr. to make very ſharp] the acceſs or coming on of a fit of 
a fever, ague, or other diſtemper ; periodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. 


The fury of an hyſteric paroxy/m. - Harwey. 


Pa'tRELs [in'a ſhip] thoſe frames that are made of trucks, ribs, and 
ropes, which go about the maſts, and are made faſt to the yards 
at both ends; ſo that the yards may ſlide up and down the maſts by them. 

Pa'rricibe, Fr. [parricida, It. the murderer, and parricidio, It. the 
crime, paricida, Sp. of parricida, parricidium, Lat.] 1. The killer of a fa- 
ther, one who deftroys his parent. 2. The killing of a father or parent, 
murther of one to whom reverence is due. His cruelties and parricides 
weighed down his virtues. Bacon. 3.. One who deſtroys or invades 
hoſtilly any to whom he owes particular reverence; as one's country or 


patron. 4. Treaſons againſt one's country. 


ParkiciDpal, PaRRiC1'DIAL, or PaRRIC1'piOUs, adj. [ parricida, 


Lat.] relating to parricide, committing parricide. Brown. 


Pax RO [perroquet, Fr.] a parti coloured bird, of the hooked bill 


ſpecies. remarkable for the exact imitation of the human voice. 
To pax R, verb neut. [parer, Fr.] to put by thruſts, to fence. 


Pa kxR VINO [in fencing] the action of ſaving a man's ſelf, or ſtaving to 


off the ſtrokes, c. offered him by another, 


Lo PaxSE, verb act. {q. d. dividere in partes, Lat. to divide into 


| parts] to expound a leſſon according to the rules of grammar, to reſolve which perſons enter coming out ; 
a ſentence into the elements and parts of ſpeech, 4 word only uſed in or divided into beds, or encompaſſed with platbands ane levied: 


grammar-{chools. 
; Parg140*X10U5, adj, [parſimonia, Lat.] ſaving, ſparing, frugal, cove- 


PAR 


tous. It is ſometimes taken in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a bad o 


Swift. 


 Pak$1MO'NIousNEss, or Pa'RsIMONY, . [of : | 
co Lat.] ſparingneſs, diſpoſition to oe vas T = x . 
3 ty, 


vetouſneſs, niggardlineſls. | 
Pa'ssLEy [parſli, Brit. perfil, Fr. petroſellino, It. ereil 


Port. petroſelinum, apium, Lat. DETpPITNMNVOY, Gr. ] an herb. 


or ſtone in the kidneys. | 
Macedonian Pa RSL EY, Hedge PaRSLEY, &c. ſeveral herbs 
Pa RSNI [of paſtinaca, Lat.] an edible root. : 


Pa'rsoN. 1. The miniſter or rector of a pariſh, one that has 2 
chial charge or the cure of ſouls. From parocheanus, the pariſh FO 
2. A clergyman in general. Tickling the parſon as he liz; = 


Shakeſpeare.. 3. It is applied to the teachers among the preſpytet 
fee dee e ere ee ee 
whether appropriate or preſentative by the act oſ another. 8 


Pa“xSONAOE, a ſpiritual living, the benefice of a pariſh, Compoſed of 


glebe land, tithes, and other offerings of the people ſet 
maintenance of the miniſter of a ie Marek ; 1 
houſe of a parſon. „ N 

ParT [partie, Fr. parte, It. Sp. and Port. pars, Lat.] 1. A piece of 
any thing, ſomething leſs than the whole, a portion of ſome whoſe con 
ſidered as divided or diviſible. 2. Member. All the part; were formed 

in his mind into one harmonious body. Locke. 3. That which in divi 
ſion falls to each. But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. DryJey, 
4. Share, concern. We have no part in David. 2 Samuel. 6. Side 
party, That natural ambition might take part with reaſon. Clan 
6. Something relating or belonging to. For Zelmane's fart, ſhe wouly 
have been glad of the fall. Sidney. 7. Particular office or character 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her part, Milton. 8. Character 19 
propriated in a play. 9. Buſineſs, duty. Inſtructed for the mulitary port 
as they may defend themſelves. 10. Action, condutt, 11. Reid 
reciprocal, The terms of this covenant on God's part and ours, Tilt. 
ſon. 12. In good part; as, well done. God accepteth it in gud fr. 
Hooker. 13. [In the plural] qualities, powers, faculties or accomplit. 
ments. Where are ail heroical parts, but in Amphialus? S %. 14, 
[In the plur.] quarters, regions, diſtricts. No man was in our pur; 
ſpoken of, but he. Sidney. : | 

ParT [with anatomiſts] is that of which the whole body is compo, 
and partakes with it of common life and ſenſe. | 

ParT {in logic] is that. which refers to ſome univerſal as its whole, 
in which ſenſe the ſpecies are the parts of a genus. 

Par, adv. partly, in ſome meaſure. Shakeſpeare. 

Proportional Par [with mathematicians] a part, or number agreea- 
ble, and analogous to ſome other number or part; or a medium to frd 
out ſome number or part unknown by proportion and equality of ra- 
ſon. 

Pak r. or Drra'x r [in riding academies] the motion and aftionof a 
horſe when put on at full ſpeed. | 

Eſſential Pax r, is that whereby, with the concurrence of ſome others, 
an 8 whole is conſtituted, as the body and foul are the eſſential 
parts of a man. 

Aliquant Pak r, is a quantity which being repeated any number of 
times, becomes always either greater or leſs than the whole ; thus 5 15 
an aliquant part of 17, 

Aliquot Pax r, a quantity which being repeated any numb 
becomes equal to an integer, as 6 is an aliquot part of 24. me 

Pax ir ſin muſic] a piece of the ſcore or partition, ritten by it 
for the convenience of the muſician. f Nh 

A Sutftantive or Potential Pax r [with logicians] 1s that whi 2 
contained in ſome univerſal whole, as John and Thomas, in man; a 
man and a lion, in animal, CP Rees 
To Paar, verb ad. [fartire, It. and Lat.] 1. To an me 
to ſhare, to diſtribute. 2. To ſeparate, to diſunite. a 1 
parted them both aſunder. 1 Kings. 3. To break into Pe %% that 
in pieces. Leviticus. 4. To keep aſunder. In the naue ec | 
part the French and Engliſh. S aleſpeare. 5. To ſeparate 2 6. To 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary pow'rs. 8 _ 
ſecern, And parts and ftrains the vital Juices. Prior, ds will not 

To Parr, verb neut. 1, To Be ſeparated. Powerful han ply oe 
part eaſily. Milton 2. To quit each other. 
creatures have parted. Swift. 3. To take farewel. 
him with tears in their eyes. Sai. 4. To have ſhare. 

fart alike. Jaiab. 5. [Partir, Fr.] to 7 away, 5 ſet - e. 

with, to quit, to reſign, to loſe, to be ſeparated from. 

ing with her beloved . Taylor. ne, It is a word 

PARTAGE, Fr. a partition, act of ſharing or dividng. practicable 
merely French. This partage of things inen have ma 
Locke. ble. Camdtr- 

PaK TABLE, adj, [of part] ſuch as may be parted, died, [of 
To PAR TAKE, verb neut. fret. partook, part. po 5 art of any 

part and tale; from tager, Dan, tacken, Du.] I. JEM , „ this ft 

thing, to take ſhare with; with iz. How far brute 70 d have one- 
culty, is not eaſy to determine, Locke. 2. To baue The attorne/ 
thing of the property, nature, claim, or right; wit of / 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes partly of a judge, to be excluded; 

3 Bacon. 3. To be Lee 55 not CER 

with of: You may partake of any thing We 147: it 

. to enter wo 8 an unuſual ſenſe. pr of the 

factions and partakings, ſo it keeps the rule a | 

laws uniform. Hale. f art 
To Pa“ TAKE, verb af. 1. To ſhare, to have p 

to — or ſhare, to extend E 1 in polſeſions, of 


ARTA'KER [of gartale] 1. A fharer, o. 
{oaks an aſſociate Wi” B 
rtalers. 


er ol tunes, 


| 2, To ani 


one that takes part in any thing, 


* ache 5 
aſſociate. And drew with him complices and r ] divided in 


Pa'tTED, part, paſſ. [of to part; partitus, 


Larzx [of 4 one that parts or erer art of a erde, er 
pare, Fe, Bag , fl ye Fon (ew 


Pa'aTes Finis, &c. an exception 3 ainſt 
PakTIAL, adj. [Fr. parziale, It. parci@%s P. 


ParsIMO'NIQUsLY [of parſimonious] covetoully, favingly "ar 4wuy 
| Feng. 


P. fetrexil, 
PaRSLET Pert [of pierre, Fr. a ſtone] an herb good againſt the grarel 


for man 


cular { 
ficatio! 
the tin 
of diff 


particul, 
and diſt 


not gene 
nently c 
PirT 
vidual, | 
goo 
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ceiye hi 
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not gene 
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holds 02 
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can be 
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a K ö 
* 


| is, Lat.] 2. Peculiar, 


PAR 


FR :ty, inclined antecedently to favour one ſide more 
th 1 i to favour without reaſon. Self. love will 
w_ 5 partial to themſelves. Locke. 3. Affecting only one part, ſub- 
make js in a part, not general, univerſal or total. If we compare 
23 0 47 difſolutions of the earth, with an univerſal diſſolution. 
e = | 
0 4 ralite, Fr. parzialita, It. par- 
/\1Ty, or PARTIALNESS [partialite, Fr. pa „It. 5 
140 85 _ ſiding too much with a party, a being more on the one 
Tu chan the other, unequal ftate of the judgment and favour of one 
ther, without juſt reaſon. 15 | 
— og ati verb ad. [partialiſer, Fr.] to make partial; a word 
perhaps peculiar to Shakeſpeare, but not unworthy of general uſe. 


/ v, adv. ; 
1 ks Obſcurely and partially figured in the ſhadows of 


4 R y . - . [TE . . 
9 [of partible] ſeparability, ſuſceptibility of diviſion. 
Pa'RTIBLE, adj. of part] that may be parted, ſeparable, diviſible. 
Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, that you may 


them. Bacon. 
ee ee adj. [of participate] that may be ſhared or partaken. 


Norris. | . 
ParTICIPANT, adj. Fr. ſharing, having ſhare or part. Bacon. . 

To PaRT IIA TE, verb neus. participer, Fr. participare, It. partici- 
patum, ſup. of participo, Lat.] 
have part of more things than one. e. 5 
ture of plants and metals both. Bacon. 3. To have part of ſomething 
common with another. The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more 
with local motion. Brown, | 

To ParT1'CIPATE, verb act. to partake, to receive part of, to ſhare. 
Hooker. | 
ParTICIPA'TION [D artitipaxione, It. participacion, SP. participatio, 

Lat.] 1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in common. 2. The act or ſtate 
of partaking or having part of any thing. And covets more or leſs the 
participation of God himſelf. Hooker. z. Diſtribution, diviſion into 
ſhares. To drive convenient participation of the general ſtore into a great 
number of well · deſervers. Raleigb. ; : 

ParTICIPIAL, adv. ¶ participialis, Lat. with grammarians] belong- 
ing to, or that is of the nature or a participle, | 

PARTICIPIAL, ſubjt. an adjective derived of a verb, tho' not an abſo- 
lute participle, : ; 

ParTicl!elally, adv. [of participial] in a participial ſenſe,” in the 
manner of a participle. 

Pa'rTICIPLE [participe, Fr. participio, It. and Sp. of participium, Lat.] 
1. One of the eight parts of ſpeech, ſo called becauſe it partakes the quali- 
ties both of a noun and a verb, as teaching, taught. A participle is a parti- 
cular ſort of adjective, formed from a verb, and, together with its ſigni- 
fication of action, paſſion, or ſome other manner of exiſtence, ſignifying 
the time thereof. C/arke's IL. Grammar. 2. Any thing that participates 
of different things. The parliciples or confiners between plants and liv- 
ing creatures, are ſuch as are fixed. Bacon. | 
Pa'rTICLE [particule, Fr. particola, It. in the latter, particella, It. in 
the firſt ſenſe of particula, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A ſmall parcel, or little part. 
2. [In ſpeech} a ſmall or undeclinable word. - Men were not curious 
what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 

Pa'rTICLEs [in phyſics] the minute parts of a body, of an aſſem- 
Mage or coalition of ſeveral or many of which natural bodies are com- 
poſed, ; ; 

ParT1CULAR, adj, y [ particulier, Fr. particolare, It. of particula- 

ngular. 2. Relating to ſingle perſons, not ge- 
neral. 3. Individual, diſtinct from others. One plant draweth ſuch a 
particular juice out of the earth. Bacon. 4. Attentive to things ſingle 
and diſtinct. I have been particular in examining. Locke, 5. Single, 
not general. Sidney. 6. Odd, uncommon, having ſomething that emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhes one from another. | 


PLETI'CULAR, ſutf?. 1. A ſingle inſtance, a fingle point. 2. Indi- 


vidual, private perſon, The greateſt intereſt of particulars to advance 
the good of community. LEfrange. 3. Private intereſt. 4. Private 
character, ſingle ſelf, ſtate of an individual. For his particular I'll re- 
ceive him gladly. Shakeſpeare. 5. A minute detail of things ſingly enu- 
merated. Ihe reader has a particular of the books. Ayliffe. 6. Diſtinct, 
not general recital. Authors aſcribe to each of them in particular the 
ſcience which they have invented. Dryden. 

PaRTICULAR1ST [of particular; with polemical divines] one who 
holds particular grace, f. e. that Chriſt died for the elect only, c. not 


| for mankind in general. 


ParTICULa'riTY, or PARTI'CULARNESS ¶particularité, Fr. partico- 
larita It. of particulare, Lat. or particular, Eng.] 1. Something pecu- 
lar, ſingular. 2. Diſtin& notice or enumeration, not general ailertion, 

cending to particularities what kingdoms he ſhould overcome. Sidrey. 
3- Singleneſs, individuality. Upon which concluſions groweth in par li- 
cularity, the choice of good and evil. Hooker. 4. Petty account, pri- 
vate incident. To ſee the titles that were molt agreeable to ſuch an em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, with the like farticulari- 
tier. Addifon. ;. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. = 
 ToParrtrcuLarize, verb a8. [ particulariſer, Fr.] to enlarge upon 
particulars, to give a particular account of, to detail, to ſhew minutely. 
Particularizes his deſcent from Benjamin. Arterbury. 

ARTIE CULARLY, adv. [of particular] 1. Diſtinctly, fingly, not uni- 
verſally. 2. Peculiarly, ſingularly, al RAN —— : 11 2 pro- 
Priety of Virgil I particularly regarded. Dryden, 

6 - PARTICULATE, verb neut. [of particular] to make mention 
| 5727 —— 9 | 
| LE Apect [wit logers] the moſt exact and full aſpe& that 
dan be; ſo termed becauſe it — preciſely in ſo many parts or de- 
Ness, a5 are requiſite to compleat it. | 
bre, part. of part {with refiners] one of their methods of ſepa- 
_— gold _— wack is done by aqua fortis. 
an I periiſan, Fr. partigiana, It. parteſana, Sp.] 1. A kind 
0! laider or pike. 2. [ Parii, Fr.] an — + A a favourer 
ter of a party. 3. [In military affairs} the commander of a 
3 who 18 very dextrous at commanding a party, and knowing 
in peng very well, is employed in ſurprizing the enemy convoys, or 
S mtelligence 4. A-commander's leading ſtaff. 4; h 
** + A « Ainſworth. 
manded by 4 la military term] a ſmall body of infantry com- 
abour — bee, to make an incurfion upon the enemy, to lurk 
Paar ion P, to diſturb their foragers, and to intercept their convoys. 
2 


No. 68. Vr. [partjeione, It, particidn, Sp. partitio, Lat.] 1. The 


[of partial] 1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike. 2. 


1. To partake, to have ſhare. 2. TO 
Few creatures participate of the na- 


belonging to Eaſter; alſo belonging to * 


PAS 

I | 
act of parting, ſharing, or dividing, ſtate of being divided. 2. Divi- 
ſion, ſeparation, diſtinction. Our churches divided by certain artet 
Hooker; 3. Part divided from the reſt, ſeparate part. Lodg'd in a {malt 
partition. Milton, 4. That by which different parts are ſeparated. To 
erect between us and them a partition wall of difference. Hook:r, 5. 
Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden. 

PARTITION [in carpentry] that which divides a room or apartment 
from another, 

_ ParT1T1On [in law] a dividing of lands among coheirs and part- 
ners. x | 
PARTITION, of an eſcutcheon, according to the number of coats that 
are to be on it, are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the arms of ſeve- 
ral families are borne in it, on account of intermarriages or otherwiſe. 

To PaRT1'T10N, verb ad. to divide into diſtin& parts. Bacon. 

PA'RTLET [in old ſtatutes] the looſe collar of a doublet, to be fet on 
or taken off at pleaſure; alſo a name given to a hen: the original ſigni- 
fication being a rough or band, or covering for the neck. Hanmer. 

Pa KTL, adv: Pf fart) in part, in ſome meaſure, in ſome degree, 

PAa'RTNER [of part; partenarcr, Du. 9. 4. part-owner] 1. One who 
is joined with another, or takes part with him in ſome concern or affair, 
partaker, aſſociate. 2. One who dances with another. 

To PARTNER, verb act. [from the noun] to join, to aſſociate with a 
partner, Shakeſpeare. 

PARTNERS [in a ſhip] are ſtrong pieces of timber, bolted to the beams; 
which compaſs and ſhut in the maſts at the deck, ſo as to keep them 
ſteady in their ſteps, and prevent them from falling over the {hip's ſide. 

PARTNERSHIP [of partner] 1. Ihe ſtate of a partner or affociate in 
traffic, &c. the union of two or more in the ſame trade, 2, Joint in- 
tereſt or property. Dryden. 

ParT0O'K, fret. of partake, See PaRTAKE. 

PA'RTRIDGE [perdrix, Fr. pertris, Wel. pernice, It. fers, Sp. aud 
Port. of perdix, Lat.] a bird of game. : 

Homogeneous Phyſical Pax Ts, are thoſe of the ſame denomination with 
ſome other, and having the ſame properties with it. : 

Heterogeneous Phyfical ParTs, are ſuch as are of a different denomina- 
tion from ſome other, and having different properties with it. 

Similar Pak Ts, are ſuch as are to one another, as their wholes are 10 
one another. 78 

Pax Tux DA, or PARTULA [among the Romans] a goddeſs, to 
whom they attributed the care of big bellied women, and who alliited at 
child-bearing. 5 

PaRTU'RIENT [ parturiens, Lat.] travailing, being in labour, or ready 
to bring forth. 

PaRTUR1I'TION [ parturio, Lat.] the act of bringing forth. Brown. * 

Pa'rTY [pars, Lat. partie, Fr. parte, It. and Sp.] 1. A number of 
perſons confederated by ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſition to 
others, a faction. 2. One of two litigants. Calling both parties knaves. 
Swift. 3. One concerned in any affair, 4. Side, perſons engaged 
againſt each other. The peace both parties want, is like to laſt. Dryden. 
5. Cauſe, fide. Zgle came in to make their party good. Dryden. 6. 
A ſelect aſſembly. 'I hey might be welcome at every party. Swift. 7. 
Particular perſon, a perſon diſtinct from or oppoſed to another. The 
party ſlain was of Engliſh race. Davies. 8. [In military affairs] a body 
of {oldiery, horſe or foot, ſent out upon ſome expedition; a detachment 
of ſoldiers; as, he commanded the party ſent thither. | 

ParTy per Pale [in heraldry] is by ſome ſappoſcd to ſignify, that the 
bearer had received on his ſhield a cut downright or perpendicular in the 
middle from top to bottom. | 

ParTY per Bend Dexter, repreſents a cut falling upon the upper cor- 
ner of the thield on the right hand, and deſcending athwart to the oppoſite 
corner. 

Pak x per Fe, repreſents a cut croſs the middle of the ſhield, from 
fide to ſide. 

Pax ry per Bend Siniſter, intimates that the cut had been on the left 
upper corner, and comes athwart to the lower oppoſite corner. 

ARTY Blue, a company of villains who infeſted the roads in the Ne- 
therlands, belonged to neither army, but robbed on both ſides, with- 
out any regard to paſſes. 

Pa'tTY-COLOURED, adj. [of party and coloured] having diverſity of co- 
lours. The little party coloured aſſembly. Addiſon. : 

PARTY Jury, à jury made up of half Engliſh men and half foreigners. 

Pa'sxTY-Man [of party and man] a factious perſon, an adherer to a 
party, an abetter of a faction. , 

Pax TT wall [of party and wall] a wall that ſeparates one houſe 
from the next, 

Pa'rvis [a porch, or church-porch, Sc.] is applied to the mootings - 
or law diſputes among young ſtudents in the inns of courts ; and alſo to 
that diſputation at Oxford, called diſputatio in parwis, 

; 3 [parwns, Lat. in philoſophy} ſmallneſs, littleneſs. Glan- 
ville. | 
 Pa'gviTy [parvitas, Lat.] littleneſs, ſmallneſs. Ray. 

Parxu'Lts [of wage, near, and zac, Gr. a gum] an inflammation in 
the gums, attended with great pain, | | 

Pa'evum & Crafſum [in anatomy] the 4th pair of muſcles of the 
head; fo called, becauſe tho? it is but alittle one, it is pretty thick. 

To Pary. See Pax Rx. ; 

Pas, /ubſt. Fr. precedence, right of going foremoſt. 

ParY'Lis [in ſurgery] an inflammation, rottenneſs, or ſwelling in 
the gums. . | 

Pa'scHa [MDD, Heb. Nacya, Gr. ] a feſtival of ſeven days, held by 
the Jews in commemoration of their ſignal deliverance, when the deſtroy- 
ing angel ſlew all the firſt-born of the Egyptians, but paſſed over their 
houſes and ſpared their firſt-born : Alfo the feſtival of Eafter obſerved b 
Chriſtians much about the ſame time, in memory of our ſaviour's dea 
and reſurrection. Chr:/? our paſſover was ſlain for us.” St. Paul. [See 
Pass0veR.)] As to the antiquity of this Chriſtian inſtitution, it ſhould 
ſeem to be as old as the apofolic age, from the account which Ex/cbius 
jos us from Polycrates, and others; when that hiſtorian deſcribes un- 

py diviſion in the church, in the 2d century, relating to the time of 
obſerving it; and where Victor excommunicated all thoſe Affatic 
churches, that would not obſerve the feaſt upon the ſame day with bim. 


A dreadful 7 to that lordly and uſurping {not to ſay antichriflian] 


ſpirit, which the biſhops of Rome, and other great fees, have, after his 
example exhibited ! See PENTECOSTE. 
Pascaa Clauſum, the eighth day after Eaſter or low ſunday. 
PA'sCHAL, adj. [paſcal, Fr. paſquale, It. paſual, Sp. of paſchalis, Lat.] 
(EY paſſover. 
EY PasCHAP 


TAS 
| 1 ; 0 
PascHaL Rents, are rents or annual duties paid by the inferior clergy 
to the biſhop, at their Eaſter viſitation, | 


Pasn, /ub/t. ¶ pax. Sp.] a kiſs. Hanmer, Thou want'ſt a rough paſh. 

Shakeſpeare. If 
1 prob. of perſſon, Du. to preſs] to daſh together, to cruſh, 

to ſtrike. | | 
Pas Flower [pullatilla, Lat.] the name of a flower. 


Pa'sQuiL, Pa'squin, or. PasQuina'pe, ſubſe. [paſquinade, Fr. pa/+ 
quinata, It. paſquinadas, Sp. from Paſquin] a ſatirical invective, or li- 
bel, faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin, Paſquin uſually addreſſed himſelf 
to Marforio, another ftatue in Rome, or Marforio to Paſquin, whom 
they make to reply, againſt the publick or ruling powers ; the anſwers 
are uſually ſhort, pungent, and biting z and hence any bitter invective 
has been called by the ſame name. | 
: Pa'squix, a mutilated ſtatue at Rome, called after a cobler of that 
city named Paſquin, famous for ſneers and gibes, and whoſe ſhop or ſtall 
was the reſort of a great number of ſuch perſons, who diverted them- 
ſelves in bantering people that paſſed by. | 

After the death of Paſquin, in digging up the pavement before his 
door; there, was found the ſtatue of a gladiator, well carved, but maimed 
and half ſpoiled. 'This they ſet up at the corner of the ſhop, and by 
common conſent called it Paſquin, and from that time all ſatyrs and 
lampoons are aſcribed to this figure, and either paſted againſt his mouth, 
wy into it. | 

Ass [paſe, Port, and Fr.] 1. A licence to travel, a fafe conduct to a 
traveller, a permiſſion to go or come any where. 2. [In fencing] a 
- thruſt, a puſh. 3. A ſtate or condition; as, come to a bad paſs. To 

what a ai are our minds brought. Sidney. 4. A narrow entrance, an ave- 
nue. To defend the paſſes into the whole country. Clarendon. 5. Paſ- 
ſage, road. The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but through the 
territory of Solomon. Raleigh. 6. An order by which vagrants or im- 
potent perſons are ſen: to their place of abode, | | 
Pass ſin the tin works] a frame of boards ſtoping, by which the ore 
ſlides down into the coffer of the ſtamping- mill. 
Pass of Arms, a place which the antient knights undertook to defend, 
e.g. a bridge, a road, &c. not to be paſſed without fighting the perſons 
who kept them. | | | 
To Pass, verb neut. [fafſer, Fr. poſſare, It. paſſar, Sp.] 1. To go 
through any place, to be progreſſive. And ſuffered not a man to 24% 
over. Geneſis. 2. To go, to make away. With paſſing through the 
brakes. Dryden. 3. To make tranſition from one thing to another. 
And paſs from juſt to unjuſt. Temple. 4. To. vaniſh, to be loſt. Beau- 
ty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs. Dryden. 5. To be ſpent, to 
go away. The ſucceſſion of ideas that % in his mind. Locke. 6. To 
e at an end, to be over. Ere all rites were paſt, Dryden. 7. To dir, 
to paſs from the preſent life to another ſtate. Diſturb him not, let him 
paſs peaceably. Shakeſpeare. 8. To be changed by regular gradation, 
A pleuriſy eaſily palſeth into a peripneumony. Arburhnot. 9. To go be- 
 yond bounds ; obſolete. 10. To be in any ſtate. I will ceaſe you to 
paſs under the rod. Ezekiel. 11. Ta be enacted. Neither of theſe 
bills have yet pafſzd the houſe of commons. Swift. 12. To be effected, 
to exiſt. How it might be brought to 22. Hooker. 13. To gain re- 
ception. | 
To Pass, verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. paſt, or ons: 1. To go 
bevond. To 1 a ſedition which has paſſed the height. Hayward, 
2. To go through. As the horſe paſſed the river. 3. To ſpend, to live 
through. I ſhould paſs my time extremely ill. Collier. 4. To impart 
to any thing the power of moving. To move or paſs the blood from 
the right to the left ventricle. Derham. 5. To carry haſtily. Only time 
to paſs my eye over the medals. Aalliſon. 6. To transfer to another 
roprietor. He that will pa/s his land. Herbert. 7. To ſtrain, to perco 
te, ſevering wine from water. Paſſing it through ivy wood. Bacon. 
8. To vent, to let out. To paſs their cenſures on the perſonal actions 
of others. Watts. q. To utter ceremoniouſly. Some of the commons 
paſſed ſome.compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 10. To utter ſo- 
lemnly. He paſt his promiſe. L'EHrange. 11. To tranſmit. Waller 
aſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot by Newbridge. Clarendon. 12. 
'To put an end to. We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well, Shake- 
| hheare. 13. To ſurpaſs, to excel. Whom doſt thou pa/s in beauty. 
Exzeticl. 14. To omit, to neglect. I paſs the wars. Dryden. 15. To 
' tranſcend, to tranſgreſs. They did zafs thoſe bounds. Barnet. 16. To 
admit, to allow. The money of every one that paſſerh the account. 
2 Kings. 17. To enact a law. The decree may be already paſſed a- 
ainſt him. South. 18. To impoſe fraudulen:ly. And paſr4 it on her 
ee for a boy. Dryden. 19. To practiſe artfully, to make ſucceed. 
After that diſcovery, there is no paſ/irg the ſame trick upon, the mice. 
L'Eftrange. 20. To ſend from one place to another; as, paſt that beg- 
gar to his own pariſh. 21. To be current as money. The groſſeſt im- 
poſitions pa/s upon them. Swift. 22. To be praftiſed artfully or  ſuc- 
ceſsfully. Tho' frauds may paſs upon men, they are as open as the 
light to him that ſearches the heart. L' Eſtrange. 23. To be regarded as 


or evil. This would paſs for a fault in him. Atterbury. 24. To 


occur, to be tranſacted. Conſciouſneſs of what pafſes within our own 
mind. Watts. 25. To be done. That no indirect act paſs upon them to 
defile them. Taylor. 26. To heed, to regard. As for theſe, ſilken 
coated ſlaves, I paſs not. Shakeſpeare, 27. To determine finally, to 
judge capitally. Tho' well we may not paſs upon his life. Shakgprare. 


28. To be ſupremely excellent, 29. To thruſt, to make a puſh in 
fencing. zo, To omit, She would not play, but muſt not paſs; Priar. 
31. To go through the alimentary duct. 32. To be in a tolerable ſtate, 


| Left well enough to paſs by his father. L"Eftrange. 
to be loſt, to glide off. They find a good part of their lives paſs away 
without thinking. Locke. 34. To pa/s away ; to vaniſh. 35. To paſs 
away; to ſpend, to waſte. Leſt the paſs away the flower oß her age. 
Eccliſiaſticus. 36. To paſs by ; to excuſe, to forgive. God may paſs by 
fingle ſinners in this world. Tillotſon, 37. To paſs by; to neglect, to 
diſregard... If we paſs by thoſe things which happen to our trouble. 
Tayler. 38. To paſs over; to omit, to let go unregarded. The poet 
paſſes it over." Dryden. | e Fitts} 
 Pa'ssABLE, adj. [paffble, Fr.) 1. That may be paſſed or travelled 
through or over, tolerable, allowable, ſupportable, Of a poſſable reach 
of underſtanding. Howe!. 2. Capable of admiſſion or reception. Could 
they have made the ſlander paſſable, we ſhould have heard farther, Co/- 
lier. 4. Popular, well received; this is a leſs uſual ſenſe, A man of 
the one faction, which is moſt paſſable with the other, commonly giveth 
defi. errors l 07 ran or SPE 
Pass abr, or Pagsa'po [in * a thruſt. | 
FA [paſſuggio, It.] 1. Road, way. 2 Act of going from one 


33 · To paſs. away.; 


Which the poet gives his perſons. 


ing impreſſions from ſome external agent. The, 


tellectual faculties; in vertue whereof the ſoul ad 


PAS 
lace to another, travel, courſe, journey. Tho, 
leſome. Vale. 3. Exit or entrance, liberty debate baſege be trou. 

doors oppoſed againſt my paſſage? Shakeſpeare. RX What 

obſolete, 5. Intellectual admittance, mental acce es 
rence, hap, event, chance. It is no act of ara 558 Occur. 

7. Unſettled ſtate, aptneſs by condition or nature to Galle. daleſhear, 

abode. The poorer traders, young beginners, or 8 place gf 

Temple. 8. Incident, tranſaction. 9. Mana aß oſe © Paſſage, 

conduct and paſſage of affairs in former times. Dag, 2 

manſhip] the courſe or manage of a horſe forward and bail [ln hanf. 

the ſame plot of ground. 11. [In commerce, G.) th ward 0 

being carried. or tranſported by land or water, the fare 10 ire paid for 

In a writing, endroit, Fr.] part of a book. To praiſ " pallng, 14, 

an author. Audiſon. © any pdf in 

Birds of Pass a cx, are ſuch as only come at certain 
and then diſappear again; the ſtork, ſwallow, 
woodcock, quail, &c. which are ſuppoſed to paſs 
climate. 

Fiſhes of Passace, herrings, mackarel, &, 

Pa“ss Adr. 1. ry As I called" upon him en faſſm 
French mode. 2. [In heraldry] as a lion, or any other creat, merely ; 
1 en walking _—_ leiſurely. | türe gan, 

ASSARA'DO |in a ſhip] a rope, whereby all t 

lies of the 3 and . 5 haled e T 15 3 o put 

main: ſail to the cubbridge-head of the main-maſt, and Fol Cay of ths 

fore- ſail to the cat- head. | * cdew of the 
pafed. Aldifon, 


ſeaſons 
nighting 
the ſea t 


of the Year, 
Ale, Ma;zin 


Pa'ss Eb, pret. and part. of paſs. No good law 
Pa'ssENGER [Hager, Fr. paſſeggiere, It. paſſagers, Sp. 

: | . See, OP.) a traveller 
one who is upon the road, a wayfarer ; alſo one carried by la ery, 
and who hires in any vehicle the liberty of travelling, de. 

PassEPIE'D [in muſic books] an air in all reſpects very like 2 fn 
except that it is play d more briſk and lively, 7 oy 
Pa'sstr [of paſs] one who paſſes, or is upon the road. Case, 

Pals Volant [of jaſſer, to paſs, and wvlart, Fr. fling , 
who paſſes for and with the ſoldiers one day, but flies of the ap | 
faggot, .or one who muſters as a ſoldier, but is not a lifted mar 0 
Pas$1B1'LITY, or Pa'ss1BLENEsS [pafitilite, Fr. paſhill. 8 \ 
palſible,] ſuſceptibility of ſuffering, quality of receiviug inpreſam fox 
external agents. yy 
Pa'ss1BLE, adj. Fr. [paſibilis, Lat.] ſuſceptible of impreſſon from ex 
ternal agents. He thereby mcancth Chriſt's divine nature win 
Apollinarius, which held even [his] deity itſelf paffble, Haste, Buy 
N. B. Apollinarius was not ſingular in this opinion; for, ſo fr a; 5 
can gather from antiquity, he had St. Jin, and his 4 %,, Taigr 
with St. /renzus, and the main body of the A4rte-nicere Chir frans on 8 
ſide; as they had not yet carried their conceptions of our L divinity 
ſo u1GH, as ſhould oblige them to ExyLain awar (with Cerinthus) 2 
true and proper incarnation, See GNosTics, Cerixnralans, Nesronr- 
Als, INCARNAT1ON, and Mannood of CHRIST, compared Agove att, 
conſult the word EucHaRisT, and read there, “ that fecane pajilh,” 
PA'SSING, part. adj. [of paſs ; fefſant, 2 1. Going by, 2. Onit- 
ting. 3. Supreme, eminent, ſurpaſſing others, 4. It is uſed adverbi- 
727 to enforce the meaning of another word; exceeding, Paſig fair, 
ton. ; 
 Pa'ss1NG-BELL, ſubſt. [of paſſing and bell] the bell which rings at the 
hour of departure, or immediately after death. 
Pa'ss1nGLY, adv. [of paſſing] excellently ; as, paffirg!; well 
Pa'ss10n [ paſio of patior, Lat.] 1. The receiving of an action, any 
effect cauſed by external agency. A body at reſt, when ſet in movin, 13 
rather a pa//ion than an action in it. Locke, 2. Violent commotion, or 
tranſport of mind. All the art of rhetoric, beſides order and perſpi- 
cuity, only moves the paſffrens. Locke. 43. Love, affection, fondnels, 
To prove your paſſion for the daughter. Dryden and Lee. 4. Anger cr 
wrath. The word paſfon ſignifies the receiving any action in a large 
philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more limited philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignites 
any of the affections of human nature, as love, fear, joy, forrow ; but 
the common people confine it only to anger. Mali. 6. Zeal, ardor. 
They can have no paſſion for the glory of their count!y: Addjfon, 6. 
Eagerneſs. Abate a little of that violent 7 cron for fine coaths. J. E. 
phatically. The laſt ſuffering of the Redeemer of the world. He 
thewed himſelf alive after his aon by many infallible proofs. _ 
To Pa'ss10N, verb neut. [paſficnmer, Fr.] to be extremely agitates, 
ſhew great commotion of mind; obfolete. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Passion [with phyſicians} any pain, uneaſineſs, or diſturbance in 
body; as, the Iliac paſfor. 
Pass10N Croſs [in heraldry] 
ſemble that croſs on which our Saviour 
dle, but ſomewhat below the top. 
Pass ion Flozwer [granadilla, Lat; a flower ſo 
ing ” reſemblance of ſeveral croſſes, &c. when 
5. $310w Week, the week next before the feſtival of Eaſter, named in 
commemoration of our Saviour's crucifixion. | th 
Pa's810NATE,' adj. [paffone, Fr. appaſſionado, Sp. Ui. kann 0 
paſſion, moved by paſſion, cauſing or expreſſing great 2 2 
mind, A paſſionate degree of concern and remorſe. Fe Qionate 3 , 
Haſty, propenſe to anger, ſoon angry. 3. Amorous, ae 
a very paſſionate lover. | 
Passion ATE, for a thing, i. 
tion to it. a 


to 


is ſo called, becauſe it is {oppoſed to re- 
ſuffered, not croſſed in the m 


med, from it bar. 
1 out to its full 


e. having a ſtrong deſire for, or inchnt- 


To expreſs paſſionately; both ſenſes are obſolete. With pal 
PA'8810NATELY, adv, [of paſfonate ; paſſionnement, otion of mi 
fion, with deſire, with love of hatred, wich great one Th | 

Paſſionately loving of her huſband. Dryden. 2. Angrily- b. Locke 
blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes N wg propeulit to 
Pa's810naTENzss [of paſſionate] haſty, choleric tempe's 
paſſion, vehemence or commotion of mind. Boyle. ures, zcions, Ee. 
Pa's510Ns Cin poetry] the paſſionate ſentiments, genre 1 
was, Lat. ll 1 15 


 Pa'ssiys [pa F. page, It. and Sp. af nd * pos 
the reception of all its ſimple ideas. Locke. 2. Not reſiſting 


hog, ſuffering or bearing ; in oppoſition to aQing. cuſpenſon of he i 


Passiv Prayer [with myſtic divines] is a tota 


its own powers, impotent, as to the producing any effec] pass 


, u. 2. 
To a leere verb a#. [of paſſion] 1. To affect with paſo | 
8 


| impo, 8 
recreatii 
PasT 
Pas r 
bear] ce 
the ſhrin 
Ee. 
| Pa's1 
| man, 
flock, o 
PA's7 
paltor 01 
care he 
imitating 
Pas T0 
kerd's ſo 
upon th 
which a1 
life; an 
ſhepherd 
of both ; 
Pope, - 
Pas r. 
eaſy, ge 
poſed to 
Paso 
inveſted. 
, IFUTY 
 Wrou 
of makir 
PAS. 
70, Sp. 3 
and ſell t 


PA 8 %% P A T 

| FRE ith chemiſts] are water and earth, which they ſo ploughed; but kept for the feeding of cattle. 3. Human culture, edu- 

Pass1vE 5 8 either 4 reſt, or at leaſt not ſo ſwiftly moved cation, inſtitution; this is not very uſaal, From the firſt paſfure of our 
27 ſpirits, oil, and ſalt. | | z infant age. Dryden. 4. The feed or feeding-place of deer. 

as thoſe of 4 if a Verb [with grammarians] one which betokens To Pas Trunk, verb neuf. to graze on the ground, to feed, as cattle 

| e being acted upon, as deceor, I am kannn „ 1 wy 5 paſture. wh PASTERING. p ; 5 

, ith a paſhve nature, in à pailuve O TASTURE, wero act. [| paſturer, Fr. paſturare, It.] to put into pai- 

4 SSIVELY 4. (ﬆ paſſe wa, 6h F | : tare, to feed cattle, 2 N bi in, 5 1 ol 

enie. E ing uſſibilit Par, ad. prob. of he letters being tranſpoſed by a meta- 
p f 1. Paſſive or ſuffering nature, paſſibility, ai. [pt aptus, the 9 p y 

FA go porn poſſe] of receiving impteſſion from external theſis, or of pas, Du. Skinner] convenient, exactly ſuitable either as to 

power 15 21693 time or place, fit to the purpoſe. This is a low word, and ſhould not be 

Le, Ty [paſfoitas, Lat.] the ſtate of inſenſibility, paſſiveneſs ; an uſed but in burleſque writings. 


n e DOTY Par, fubpt. [ patte, Fr. is a ſoot ; and thence pat may be a blow with 
1 * 0 ER [of paſs and over] 1. A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, ob- the foot] 1. A ſmall blow, a light quick blow, a tap. Gay pars my 
{ IF in commemoration of the deſtroying angel's paſſing over their ſhoulder. Pope. 2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape with the 
— and not killing their firſt- born, when he flew thoſe of the Egyp- hand. | | ; | 
tans. 2. The facrifice killed. Take a lamb and kill the pafover. To Par, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to hit or ſtrike ſoftly, as with 
Exodus See PasCHA and PENTECOSTE. | 3 the finger, 8 15 | „5 
P aRO'LE, a word given at the head of an army, and thence com- Pa rA coo N [patagon, Fr. pataccone, It.] a Spaniſh coin, in value about 
unicating it to the rear, by paſſing it from mouth to mouth. 4. 8 4. ſterling. f | 
Pa'ss-PoRr, Fr. a licence or letter from a prince, governor, &c. ParTape'xe, Lat. [of pates, Lat. to be open] an antient female deity, 
granting liberty and ſafe-condu& to travel and go out of his territories, - qe they attributed the care of the corn, when it rung from the 
ithout moleſtation. 8 | | ade. 5 | . 
Ie Cin commerce] is a licence obtained for the importing or PaTz'na [of patendo, Lat.] a cover or lid of the chalice uſed in Ro- 
exporting merchandizes, moveables, c. without pay ing duties, theſe miſh churches to hold the particles of the hoſt, which is given the people. 


are always given to ambaſſadors, &c. and ſometimes to merchants, for to 4½% when they make an offering. See EucuarisT and OBLaTtiON of 
importing, Se. oods deemed contraband, c. | Chriſt. 


Pasr, fret. and part. palſ. [of paſs] 1. Not preſent, not to come. Paſt Para RT, or PakTA'T, a Dutch ſtiver, five of which are in value 
and to come ſeem beſt, things preſent worlt. Shakeſpeare. 2. Spent, ſix-pence. | : 
one through, undergone. A lite of glorious labours paßt. Pepe. See To PaTcn, verb act. prob. of pazza, It. a piece, or pezzare, It. 
6 Pace, 0 ie pudtzer, Dan.] 1. To mend or cover with a piece ſewed on. 2. To 
PasT, ſabſt. elliptically uſed for paſt time, The pa. is all by death adorn the face with ſmall round ſpots of black ſilk, to put patches on 
poſſelt, Fenton. „5 . | the face. 3. To mend clumſily, to mend fo as that the we ry ſtrength 
PasT, prep. 1. Beyond in time. She was paß age. Sidney. 2. No longer or beauty is loſt, to botch. 4: To make up of ſhreds or different 
capable of. When he was eſteemed paf? ſenſe. Hayward. 3. Beyond, pieces in general. N | 
out of reach of, What's gone and what's 60 help. Shakeſpeare. 4. Parcn, ſub}. [of patagium, Lat. a border] 1. A piece ſewed on a 
Beyond, further than. Until we be paßt thy borders. Numbers. 5. A- garment, or any thing of cloth, worn or torn, in order to cover or mend 
bove, more than. Bows. not paſt three quarters of a yard long. Spen/er. a hole. 2. A piece inſerted in moſaic or variegated work. 3. A ſmall 
Pasre [paſia, Lat.] 1. Any thing mixt up ſo as to be viſcous and te- particle, a parcel of land. We go to gain a little patch of ground. 
nacious, ſuch as dough made of flour or meal; for bread, pies, &c. a ſub- Shakeſpeare. 4. A ſorry paltry fellow, Obſolete. 
tance made of boiled flower and water, for ſticking any thing. 2. A Pa'Tcurr [of patch] one that patches, a boteher, 
kind of cement. 3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ſtones, Pa'TCcxery [of patch] botchery, bungling work, forgery. Obſo- 
To PasTE, werb a8. [paſter, Fr. of poſta, Lat.] to ſtick together with lete. - | 
paſte. Paſting the vowels and conſonants on the tides of dice, Locke.  Pa'TcninG, part. [of patch] ſetting a piece or patch upon a garment, 
PA'STEBOARD, EH. [of paſte and board) 1. Maſſes made antiently by &c, See Paren. | | 
paſting one paper upon another: now made ſometimes by macerating Pa"TciwoRk [of patch and work] work made by ſewing ſmall pieces 
paper, and caſting it in moulds ; ſometimes by pounding old cordage, of different colours interchangeably together. g | 
and caſting it in forms. 2. A very thin ſhaving of wood, uſed in making Parg [ixcert. dm. except of tete, Fr. a head. Skinner. J being 
band-boxes, c. DE Ss | changed into P] the head; now commonly uſed in contempt or ridicuie, 
PasTEBOARD, adj. made of paſteboard, A paſſeboard box. Mor- but anciently in ſerious language. | 
liner. | XN | PaTE [in fortification] a ſort of fortification like what they call an 
PasTEL, Fr. [paſtello, It.] the plant woad, | | horſe-ſhoe, not always regular, but generally oval, encompaſſed only 
Pa'sTERN [paſturon, paturon, Fr. of a horſe] 1. Is the lower part with a parapet, having nothing to flank it; it is uſually erected in 
of the leg, between the feet-lock, or paſtern joint, and the coronet. 2. marſhy grounds to cover the gate of a town. 
The legs of a human creature; in contempt. So {ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and P TED, ag. [of pate] having a pate or head. It is uſed only in 


on her paſterns high Dryden. 3. A ſhackle for an horſe. compoſition,” as /ongpatea, or cunning ; /allowpared, or fooliſh. 
L Fr. paſtiglia, It. of paſtillus, Lat.] 1. A ſweet ball, PaTex', as a crols patee [in heraldry] a croſs 


Pa'srIL [paftil ſmall in the centre and 
or perfumed compoſition. 2. A roll of paſte, a crayon or ſort of paſte, widening towards the extremes. | | 


made up of various colours with gum, for painting. Peacham. 3. A ParTrra'cTiON the act of opening or laying open; act of diſcovering 
lort of a confection. | or making manifeſt, ſtate of being open. 

Pa'sriME [of paſs and time, paſſetemps, Fr. paſſatempo, It. faſſati- PaTE'LLa, Lat. ſin anatomy] the round broad bone at the joining of 
| :mpo, Sp.] diverſion, recreation, ſport, amuſement, Addicted to luxury, the knee and leg, the whirl-bone of the knee. ; 
recreation, and paſizme, Watts. 7014 6 


* | Par EN, ſub/. [patina, Lat.] a plate. Now obſolete. Shak . 
PasTina'ca, Lat. [with botaniſts] a parſnep. . fubſ?. [patina, Lat.] a p eſpeare 


; | Parr, ah. Fr. (patens, Lat.] 1. Open to the peruſal of all; as, 
Y PasTOPHO RI [T&5ro0020%, Of mar®-, a veil or bed, aud oe, Gr. to letters patents. 2. Somethin appropriated by letters patent. In king 
ies bear] certain prieſts, whoſe office it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to carry Charles the Ift's time, madder was made a patent commodity. Mor- 
ut the ſhrine of the deity, when they were to pray for fair weather, rain, timer. 8 | | | | | 
Tr. e. | | | | Wd 97H -, Pa'TenTs, plar. of patent [patentes, Fr. and Sp. patente, It. of pa tens, 
6. Pa'sroR, Lat. [pafteur, O. Fr. paſtore, It] 1. A ſhepherd or herdſ- Lat. lying open] a writing ſealed open with the broad ſeal of che kings 
m- man. 2. A miniſter of a church, a clergyman who has the care of a dom: Not complying with a royal patent. Swift. | 
He flock, one who has ſouls to feed with ſound doctrine. South. le PATENTEE', Ja. [of patent] one who has had a patent granted 

PASTORAL, ad}. Fr. [ paſterale, It. paſloralis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a him. 5 : 
to paltor or miniſter of a church, relating to che cure of ſouls. - The paſtoral Pa'TEs, Lat. a father, a title given to the head or chief of a mona- 
care he had over his own flock. Hooker. 2. Beſeeming a ſhepherd, ſtery, Sc. of Franciſcan friars. 
the imitating a ſhepherd, rural, ruſtic. In thoſe pgforal paſtimes Sidney.  PATER-NO'STER 1 e. our father] the Lord's prayer, ſo named from 
| PasTORAL, /#b/?. ¶paſtorale, Fr. and It. paſoril, Sp. and Lat.] a thep- the firſt two words of it in the Latin. Whence, | | 
fe- | kerd's ſong, or poem, by way of dialogue, in which the ſpeakers take PaTEr-No'sTeRs (with Roman Catholics] are the great beads of 
nid- upon them the character of ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes; a poem in their chaplets, uſed in their deyotions. | 
which any aclion or paſſion is repreſented by its effects upon a country ParTER-xOSHERs [in architecture] certain ornaments placed under- 
lav. | life; an idylle, a bucolic. Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a neath ovolo's, cut in form of beads, either round or oval. 
full ſhepherd, the form of this imitation is dramatic or narrative, or mixed Croſs ParER-xosrER [with heralds] is the repreſentation of a croſs 
i 5 both; the fable ſimple, the manners not too polite nor too riſtic. made with beads. oe | | 
ed in 5 f e elne 1 onen PATE'RNAL, adj. [paternel, Fr. paternus, from pater, Lat. father] 1. 
in : n LE, It. in muſic books] an air compoſed after a very ſweet, Fatherly; pertaining to a father, having the relation of a father. 2. 
mY | 980 gentle manner, in imitation of thoſe airs which ſhepherds are ſup- Hereditary, received in ſucceſſion or deſcent from one's father. His 

ap TY to play. 5 | 218905 pPuaternal eſtate. Dryden. 5 
a 1 m aloe Staff, the ſtaff or croſier of a biſhop, wherewith they are PaTE'eniTY [of paternal; or 2 Fr. paturnus, from pater, 

8 3 Eg 5 | ++, Lat.) fatherſhip, the relation of a father, fatherlike affection or care. 
5 ore herr [patiſſericy Fr. paticceria, 11 1. A place where paſtry work Parn [pað, Sax. padt, Du. pfad, Ger.] a track or beaten way, a 

; | of make? t. 2, Pies, Ge. made of palte, or baked paſte, 3. The act road. In converſation it is uſed of a narrow way to be paſſed on foot, 

p pa- ing pies. Let never freſh machines your pafiry try, King. but in ſolemn language it means any paſſage or road. — N 

00. | ne. © Wah Fray 10 paſtry and cook 3 pati ſſier, Fr. pa icciere. It. paſtele- PATH of the Vertex [with aſtronomers] a circle deſcribed by any point 

0 pal. and ator b. ort.] a raiſer of paſte, one whole trade is to make of the earth, as it turns round its axis. | 

N Pier ings baked in paſte. 8 rol are teh A/ PATHET1'C1 [with anatomiſts] the fourth of the ten pair of nerves 
hy the PO drew ag. [of paſture] fit for paſture. .,, uu Which ariſe out of the medulla oblongata. | | 
1 | Sp. and Port“ | E Faturage, Fr. paſtura, paſcolo, It. paſto, PaTar'Tic Myfic, muſic that is very moving, expreſſive, paſſionate, 

ſity 0 grazed by . Paſture, or paſture ground, grounds capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or the like paſſion. 

men would ell te 2. The, buſineſs of feeding cattle. Otherwiſe all PATAHRETIC Nerves [in anatomy] the fourth pair which ariſe ſrom the 
ns, Ge. uſe of paſhire Fx zrage, and none to huſbandry.. Spenſer. 3. The medulla oblongata. 8 p | 

15 Pa'srurIN attle fatted by good paſtur age. Arbuthmot. 1.10% PaTaHE'TiC, or PATHE'TICAL, adj. [pathetique, Fr. putetico, It. ang 

Recei- 2 Wounl | 75 uy lof pafure; paturant, Fr.] feeding, grazing Sp. patheticur, Lat. of ra brrixs-, Gr.) moving the paſſions or affections, 

in Ae . 2 434, 2190} 17 221494: ; paſfionate n | | 

of jun raiſed windel Fre] be made either of fleſh ox fruit, having a cruſt PaTrs'TICaLLY, adv. [of patbetical; pathetice, Lat.] after a man- 

0 Pa'srurg een god I nin Vzner that moyes the affections. | ö | 

f de ü. feeding ; this ea ir ae It, Sp. and Lat.] x. Food, the act of Parntk'rieaIurss [of pathetical] the quality of moving the affec- 

n e Vick cattle feed ö ien to human, food. js unuſual. 2. Ground "tions. 5 | 


ee. or graze, land which is neither meadow nor Paruic 
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PA'rnic [pathicus, Lat. maoxs, Gr. to ſuffer] a ſodomite, an ingle, _ Pa'Tror [rarfiorne, Gr] a father of his country 
1 


who ſuffers his body to be abuſed contrary to nature. actor, one whole ruling paſſion is the love of his country, Public bene. 
Pa'raLsss, adj. [of path] untrodden, not marked with tracks or Pa'Tr1oT15M, the quality of acting like a father to his cr... 
paths. Pathleſs woods, Sandys. | | lick-ſpiritedneſs, love or zeal for one's country, ountry; pub. 


PaTHocyomo'NIC, or PATHOGNOMO'NICUM, Lat. fab. [of rab, PA'TRIOTSHIP [of patriot] office, dignity, or quality of a pat; 
paſſion, yrwponxn, Of , an index from, yworw, Gr. to know] a PATRIPA'SSIANS, A name given to the Sabellians, broke 
proper and inſeparate ſign of ſuch and ſuch a diſeaſe, which is peculiar lieved that the Father himſelf, and not the Son, was crucifed, u. 
to the diſeaſe, and which, as ſuch, diſtinguiſhes it from all others. N. B. The patripaſſians and Noetians were prior to Sabellin;e 303: 

See Disr icio and Driacaiens. | deed Epiphanius repreſents Sabellius as not maintaining that th * ca 
| PaTuocNo'monic, aj. [from the ſubſt.] belonging to ſuch ſigns of a was incarnate and juffered; tho' holding the /oundatioy FEI 78 
diſeaſe as are inſeparable, deſigning the eſſence or real nature of the diſ- Noetcans and Patripaſſians, wiz. that the Faru: and the 801 5 of the 
eaſe, not ſymptomatic. Quincy. | | and the ſelf-ſame individual Being. See MARCEL11aws, JON 

Parrolo'cic, or P..THOLO'GICAL, adj. [pathologique, Fr. of waboko- and NotT1iaNns, compared with what we have offered under 
vi. of malt. and v., Gr. ] treating of pathology, 3. e. of the preter- Hos rasis and ATHANASIANS. 
natural conſtitution of the body of man; diſcovering the cauſe, nature, PaTrocina'TIOn, Lat. the act of patronizing, protegin * 0 
tokens, diſcoverable effects, and difference of diſeaſes. = the act of maintaining the right of any one. een. 

PaTro'LoG1ST [of ca. and Aryw, Gr. to treat of] one who treats ATROCLNY [fatrocirio, It. patrocinium, Lat.] the ſame as patryc; 
of pathology. | tion, : Kals. 

Patro'Locy [pathelogie, Fr. walonoynin, from wah and Ayo, Gr. PaTRo'L 3 patouille, O. Fr. in military affairs] 1.A ro 
to deſcribe] a part of phyſic which conſiders diſeaſes, their natures, march made by the guards or watch in the night-time, to g1{;;; Mo 

cauſes, ſymptoms and differences. paſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tranquility of a he 

PaTHoPolt'a, Lat. [ wabewea, of abo, paſſion, and wolte, Gr. to or camp, and to ſee that orders are kept. 2. Thoſe that t . 
make or cauſe] 1. The raiſing of a paſſion, 2. [With rhetoricians] a rounds. | — 8 
method by which the mind is moved and ſtirred up to anger, hatred, To ParRO'L, verb reut. [patrouiller, Fr.] to go the round; in ac | 
pity, &e;” | | | or garriſon. mY 

Pa'"rnos [wabes, Gr.] 1. Paſſion, that which one ſuffers or has ſuffered, ParTro'LinG, part. {of patrol] marching about a city, garriſon, & 

2: [With rhetoricians] it ſignifies the ſeveral affections which the orator in the night, as ſoldiers do, to prevent ſurprizes, diſorders, Sc. , ” 
excites in his hearers. Or rather that arb, and affe d ion of mind Pa'TRON, Fr. and Sp. [parrong, It. of patronus, Lat.] i. A ﬀriend 
which he /ze/z [or /eems to feel] within himſelf; according to that rule intereſt or ge one who countenances, ſupports or proteds, 2. An 15 


Were ons 
Llaxieu, 
the words 


of Horace, ff vis me flere, dolendum oft tibi prius.” _ vocote, a defender, a vindicator. 'The patrons of innate principles. Lc! 
Pa/Taway [of path and way] a road. Strictly, a narrow way, to be 3. A particular guardian faint of any kingdom, city, Sc. 5: V. 
paſſed on foot. | chael is mentioned as the pazron of the Jews. Orden. 4. I In common a0 
Pari, adj. [patabilir, Lat.] capable of ſuffering, or having ſuf- canon law] one who has the right of preſentation to a benefice, one wy 
fered; allo ſufferable, tolerable. © has the gift of eccleſiaſtical preterments. 5. [In civil law] a maler 


PaTI'BULAaRY, adj. ¶ patibulaire, Fr. of patibulum, Lat, a gallows] has made his ſlave or ſervant free. 
pertaining to the gallows. | Par RO [in navigation] a name given in the Mediterranean fea w 
- Pa'Tr1ExCE, Fr. [fatienza, It. paciencia, Sp. and Port. of patientia, the 3 who commands the ſhip and mariners; and ſometimes ty tie 
Lat.] 1. A vertue enabling to endure pain, afflictions, loſſes, croſſes, cala- perſon who ſteers, or the pilot. 6 | 
mities, c. with calmneſs of mind and conſtancy ; the power of ſuffer- Parzox Paramount, the king, who is ſo to all the ecclefiaftical bere. 
ing or expecting, long without rage or diſcontent; the power of ſupport- fices in England, | 
ing faults or* injuries without revenge; long ſuffering. | 2. Sufferance, Pa"TRONAGE [of patron ; patrocinium, Lat.] 1. Defence, protedion, 
' permiſſion. By their patience be it ſpoken, the apoſtles preached. Hooker. ſupport. 2. Gaardianſhip of ſaints. Adulſen. 3. [Fr. gang. 
3: In herb, being a ſort of large and very four ſorrel, a ſpecies of patronatus, Lat.] the right belonging to the founder of a church, Ca cf 
dock. | preſentation to that benefice. | 
* PATIENT, Fr. [patiente, It. paciente, Sp. of patiens, Lat.] 1. Having Lay ParRON ACE [in law] is a right attach'd to the perſon, either as 
the quality of enduring ; that quietly and calmly bears pains ; not re- founder, or heir of the founder; or as poſteſſor of the fee to which the 
vengeful againſt injuries, afflictions or affronts. 4. Not eaſily provoked. patronage is annexed, and is either real or perſonal. | 
Be patient toward all men. 1 Theſſalonians. 5. Not haſty, not vitiouſly Real Lay Par RON aB, is that which is attach'd to the gleve, or to: 
1 or impetuous. | certain inheritance. 

ATIENT, /b. [with phyſicians, c.] 1. One under their direction, Perſnal Lay PaTronace, is that which belongs immediately to the 
in order for the cure of ſome diftemper. 2. It is commonly uſed of the founder of the church, and is tranſmittible to his children and family, 
relation between the fick and the vhyſician. 3. It is ſometimes uſed ab- without being annexed to any fee. 

ſolutely for a fick perſon. The poor patient. Dryden. 4. That which = Fedlefraftical Par [in law] is that which a perlon is entited | 
receives impreſſions from external agents. 5. [In philoſophy] is op- to by vertue of ſome benefit which he holds. 
poſed to agent, or that which aQs. | | Arms of PaTRONact [in heraldry] are thoſe at the top, whereof lome 

To PariEN , verb af. [patienter, Fr.] to compoſe one's ſelf, to be- are marks of ſubjection and dependance, as the city of Paris bears 3 

have with patience. Obſolete. Shate/peare. flowers de ys in chief, to ſhew her dependance on the king, 

PaTie'xTiz# Mufculas, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the muſcle of patience, To PATRONAGE, <erb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to patronize, to protect, 

ſo called from the great ſervice of it in labour. It is the ſame as /evator Shakeſpeare. =» 

Staprle. Pa'TROXAL, adj. [patronalis, of patronut, Lat.] pertaining © 3 ba- 
A'TIENTLY, adv. [of patience ; patienter, Lat.] with patience, with- tron, protecting, doing the office of a patron, 

out rage under pain or affliction. Without vicious impetuofity. Pa- Pa'TrRoNEss [patronne, Fr. padroneſa, It. Sp. and Port. of afra, 

tientiy to attend to the dictates of their own minds. Calamy. Lat.] 1. A female patron, a female that defends or ſupports. He pe- 


N82 e. 8 „ 
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PA'TIENTNESS [of patient; patientia, Lat.] patient temper. tition'd his patrone/s. L'Eftrange. 2. A female guardian ſaint, 
" PaTi'xr f patenc, Fr. patera, It. of patina, Lat.] a fort of plate or | PaTtroni'se [of patronize] a patron, defender, &. 
ſaucer with which the chalice is covered at maſs. To'Pa'rRON1IZE, verb act. [patrocinor, Lat.] to protect, to counte- 
 Pa'TLY, adv. [of pat] fitly, opportunely. ; - *nance, to ſupport. He muſt not be patronized or winked at. Bacon. 


Pa"sxess [of pat] fitneſs, opportuneneſs. ä a Pa'TRONSH1P [of patron] the office, Qc. of a patron. 8 

Paro'xct, as a croſs patence [with heralds] is a eroſs that has its ens PaTNONT “ue, adj. [patronymigue, Fr. of patrem mic. Lat. 0! 2 
flory, but yet differs from that which is called a cro/s fory; in that the „vu, Gr.] pertaining to the names of men derived fm cheir 
flory circumflexes and turns down like a fleur - de- lis, but the croſs pa- ſtors. | ; names 
bene extends and ſtretehes to a certain patee form. - PaTroNY'MICS, aH. plur. of patronymic [rares Gr * 1 

Pa"rrARCH [patriarche, Fr. patriarca, It. and Sp. patrinreba, Lat. men derive from their fathers, grandfathers, or order — 
earacxr;, Gr.] the firſt father and ruler of a family or nation, one who Aacidos the fon of Eacus. Tectonides being 3 patrommic. 
governs by paternal right. So ſpake the Patriarch of mankind. Milloen. ParrovrLLe, See PaTRO'L. .. ſmall in the 

PaTRIaRCH [in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe] a biſhop in the church faperior PaTTE's [in heraldry] a croſs pattee, is a croſs that 18 
to an archbiſhop; of which in antient times there were five, 4:72. at center, and goes widening to the ends. 
Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Jeruſalem, and Antioch. | Patri- Parrkx, or Pa'TTIN Patin, Fr. patine, Du.] * ſor omen under 
arc le and ecclefiaftical primates. * See Exax cn and BisHoy. wooden ſhoe with an iron ring for a ſupporter, worn bf 

PaTrta'RCHAL, a. Fr. [petriarcale, It. of patriarchalts, Lat. 1. Per- the common ſhoe to keep them from the dirt. 


taining to a patriarch, enjoyed or poſſeſſed by patriarchs.” 2. Belonging 

ro Neschle patriarchs. The patriarchal ſees. Hife. Pa'TTEN-MAKER (of patten and mater] he that makes eee Nl er 
ParxiaxcHAL Croſs [in heraldry] is one that has its ſhaft croſſed To Pa'TTER, werb neat. [of partie, Ft. the foot] to bers, to mike 

twice, the upper arms of it being ſhorter, and the lower longer. any ſmall things falling, or being thrown in great numbers, | 


PaTRIa'RCHATE [patriarchat, Fr. of patriarchatas, Lat.] the ſtate, noiſe like the quick ſteps of many feet. 10204 ed 
dignity, or juriſdiction of a patriarch; alſo a primate of a national Pa'rTExN [ patron, Fr. patroon, Du.] 1. mas 5 A ſpeci 


church. k : imitation, the archetype, the exemplar, a model. . an enn 
_ Pa"rrarcusnre [of patriarch) the dignity or juriſdiction of a pa- part ſhown ; as, a ſample of any thing. 3. An inſtan * thing ca 
triarch, a biſhopric ſuperior to archbiſhops. Ay/fe. As a fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure. Hooker. + 

Pa"TRARCHY, AH. juriſdiction of a patriarch, patriarchate.  Brere-—our/in to dire + the cutting of cloth. Ake in im 
c. To Pa'TTERN, verb act. Fpatronner, Fr.] 1. — 0 be fallose*: 

PaT&1'ciax, ad. [ patricier, Fr. patricizs, Lat.] ſenatorian, noble, of ſomething, to copy. 2. To ferve as an ex 

| Hot plebeian. His horſe's hoofs wet with patricran Aden. Neither dende is now much uſed. 

PATRICIAN, fu: 8 Fr. patricis, It. of parricias, Lat.] one Pa'TuLovs Cin botanic writers] that blows Pu. ic Spaniſh dances 
deſcended of a noble family, a nobleman; in n to a plebean. Pa'van; Pava'xa, or Pa'vin, 5 and — nt before ten 
Wealthy patricians. Swift. wherein the dancers tum round, and make a wheel 07 af inten- 
ParRTCIATE [ patricie?, Fr. of patriclatur, Lat.] the dignity of a pa- like that of a peacock ; alſo the graveſt and floweſt F 
trician. muſic, conſiſting generally of three ſtrains. _ halt 
 PaTarno's1AL, adj. Fr. [fatrimeniale, It. of patrimmiaks, Lat.] per- Pav'ciry [pancitas, — - — bs of quand!) 
tzining to an eſt te of inheritance, poſſeſſed by inheritance. number. Paucity of ſchiols. Hater. 2. 8 no 
 Pa'rrINOxY [Ferrimone, Fr. patrimanis, It. and Sp. of patrimoninm, of blood. Brown. ; ES j ate gu 
Lat.] an inheritance, eſtate, or money, deſcending from, or teft by a Pa'upisHaw Li. 2. an expeller of princes, or injure 2 
father to a ſon. 3 tte grand ſeignior. „1060 4: To 2 1 
K. Pars Pars tuonx, 2 province in Italy, which, with its profits To Pave, verb ad. (over, Fr. of pewro, os Ke 4 ealf, 
and dependencies, is united to the ſee of Rom. | tones or bricks, to floor with ſtone. 2. To ma W 


general. 


es 
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4, Fr. of pavimento, It. pavimentum, Lat.] a payed 
1 2 or bricks laid on the ground. 


 Pa'vens 
1 or (nas ſtone _ , 
'yBR., See PA VIER. | a 
3 [among the Romans] a goddeſs who, as they fancied, 
roteted children from fearsz or, as others ſay, frightened them. 
Pep zar, or Pavi'ss [paveir, Fr.] a large ſhield which covers the 
nike or Pavisa'po, a target of defence in a galley, to cover 
the ſlaves that row on the benches, | | | 
' Pavia'ps, a ſhelter for rowers in a galley. | 7 
Pa'vies [un paveur, Fr. pavitor, Lat.] a maker of pavements in 
freets, one who lays the ſtones. | | 
Payiers is an ancient company, their coat argent, a chevron between 
rammers ſable. | | 
5 avitlon, Fr. padiglione, It. pavellon, Sp.] a tabernacle or 
tent of ſtate, a temporary or moveable houſe. 5 27 
Pavilion [of papilio, Lat. or padiglione, It.] a turret or building 
uſually inſulated, and under one ſingle roof, ſometimes ſquare, and 
ſometimes in form of a dome. ZE 
Paviion [in war] a tent raiſed on poſts to lodge under in ſummer- 
me. | ig 
: Pavition [in heraldry] a covering in form of a tent, which inveſts 
or wraps up the armories of divers kings and ſovereigns, depending only 
upon God and their ſword, 8 | 
To Pavilion, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to furniſh with tents. 
To PaviLion, verb neut. To be encompaſſed or incloſed in a pavilion, 


| to be ſheltered by a tent. Dryden. 


Pay1'LIONED, part. pas. [of pavilion] covered with a pavilion. Mil- 
tan. d oy | 

Pavi'Lions [in architecture] a term uſed for projecting pieces in the 
facade of a building, which mark the middle of it. | 

Pav'LianisTs, a ſect fo called; the followers of Paulus Samoſatenus, 


2 biſhop of Antioch, who explained away the Hypoſtaſis, or real ſubſtan- 


tial exiſtence of the ſon of God before his incarnation, and affirmed Chriſt 
to be (as Euſebius well expreſſes it) xo; Ty» Pvow arIpwmos, 7. e. A man 
of the ſame nature in common with us. Eus ER. Eccie/. Hijtor. Ed. Rob. 
Stephan. p. 79. and Enſeb. de Ecclef. Theolog. Ed. Colon. p. 75. Whereas 
in the judgment of Eugſebius, Nowation, Irenæus; and the main body of 
the Antenicenes, &c. He was a divine ſpirit, or perſon, united to fleſh, 
and not (as Paul, quibbling on the different acceptations of the term 
Logos, affirmed) a man of the /ame nature in common with us, united to 
the intelligent principle [or reaſon] of God the Father. Epiphanius, Ed. 
Baſil. p. 262, 260. | | 
This doctrine of Paul was condemned by the firſt council of Antioch, 
compoſed of no leſs than 80 biſhops, and held (as Petavius obſerves) about 
A. C. 260. But the letter, which Hymenzus; biſhop of Jeruſalem, in con- 


junction with ſome others then preſent, wrote to him upon this occaſion, af- . 


fords us the beft and fulleſt comment on his whole ſcheme. For after ha- 
ring profeſt (agrecably to all their predeceſſors in the faith) their belief 
«in ONE UNBEGOTTEN, unoriginated, inviſible, and immutable God; 
the knowledge of wou is communicated to us by nis ſon ;” they pro- 
ceed to obſerve, ** that this ſon is the fr/?-bern of all creation: [and 
not, as the biſhop of Samgſata affirmed, a being that began to exiſt ſo 
late as the reign of Auguſius Cæſar] nor was he, as Paul and Socinus after 
Him infinuated, © a God by mere predeftination, or fore-knowledge ; but 


271% kat vairact Or., i. e. a God in ESSENCE and HYPOSTASIS, f. e. 4 


divine perſon, poſſeſſed of his own proper ęſence, and ſubſtantially exiſting ; 


and no at mereattribute, or power; not arwworarog ewipnuy (for ſo the coun- 
cil explains itſelf) not the UNSUBSTANTIAL KNOWLEDGE [or reaſon] of 
God the Father. [See HyeosT as1s.] And whereas Paul had objected to 
them, that upon their ſcheme they advanced the doctrine of Two Govs ; 
they deny that charge, by obſerving {with all antiquity) < that the Sor's 


God head extends only over the creation commonly ſo called; whereas the 


Father's Godhead extends over the Sox xiMsELF, and conſequently over 
all things without exception; and in ſupport of this diſtinction in point of 
Godhead, they appeal to thoſe words Gop Tay Gop hath anointed 
Thee,” &c. Sec Dirnzism, FIRST Cavust, and Monarchy of the Uni- 
wer/e OE To the ſame effect they obſerve, ©* that whatever 
agency and concern the Sen of God had in the work of creation, it was of 
the miniſterial kind; as being in conſequence of the FarTHER's cox, 
and fulfilling the FiTaHEes's counstL [or will:] As alſo © chat in ſub- 
ſerviency to the FarukR's wiLL, he made thoſe divine appearances 
mentioned in ſcripture ; he did ſo in the capacity of his FaTuzs's ance. 
lor meſſenger:] nor do they ſeruple to afirm that it would be an im- 
prone thing to ſuppoſe, this inferior character, wiz. of an angel or meſ- 
enger, was applicable to the Gop of the uxivERSE. [See Angel of 
Ge 's PRESENCE, MEDIATE Agenq, and CERIxTHIANS, compared 
with Jrenæus adv. Hærgſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 208] and when proceeding to 
explain the doctrine of the Ix caRxATIOx, they do it, not by affirming 
(with Paul) that Chriſt was a man of the sau NaTURE in COMMON 
with us) united to ſomething divine ; But by telling us, that the BODY, 
which was from the virgin, contained the whole fullneſs of Godhead,” 
2. e. Contained that truly divine perſon, whole pre-exiſtence Pau denied; 
and who now emptied himſelf [obſerve their phraſeology] awe ve was ion 
beo, 1. e. FROM being equal [or like] to God,” And what is well worthy 
our notice, they add, that he was one perſon AFTER one and THE 
SAME MANNER, both before and ſince his incarnation ;”” 7. e. as they ex- 
plain it, „a firit, one and the ſame thing in ESSENCE ; [and not a com- 
Rn of a mere bamax ſoul with ſomething divine] one and the ſame 
Ong; tho", according to the different views in which he is confidered, 
3 of different names and appellations. [See Moxor HELITES.] 
- which ſhould ſeem to caſt no favourable aſpect on ſome later Hftems 
of divinity; and in particular on thoſe portraitures which they have given 
m ol the ixcarnaTiION. But this is not the only light, that may be ſtruck 
"Gut from this x03LE xMonuMEnT of antiquity : The reader will find 
— more, and perhaps of equal importance, under the word Px o- 
_ ABELLIANS, or VaLENTINIANS, com with what we have 

5 V luggeſted under the words Houoisians,. and Nietxs Council. 
wy, ot Clans [fo called of Paulus their chief] to the errors of the 
3 » they added an abhorrence of the croſs, and employed it to 

2 ſervile uſes out of deſpight. See Paullaxi8 T8. 
| 9 See Pab'ncRES. 
N — LE | ' 

take outth pa 8 the ſubſt.] to pierce or rip the belly, to 
Kad plur. of bauch, which the Scots chiefly retain when they 
7 may of a cow or ox [pax/+, Fr. pancia, It. panga, Sp. pantz, 


PEA 
L. Ger. and Teut. pantex, Lat.] the belly, inteſtines, or guts of an ani- 
mal, the region of the guts. 

Pav'eeR, /ub/t. Lat. a poor perſon, one who receives alms. 

Forma Pau'rERIs, in form of a poor man. Thus to ſue in forma fan- 
peris, is when the judge of a court aſſigns an attorney, clerk, or counſel, 
to 1 the cauſe of a poor perſon, and to plead for him or her with- 
out fees. 


Paus ax ius [among the Romans] an officer who directed the ſtops, 
or pauſes, in the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, i. e. 


the ſtands or places where the ſtatues of Iſis and Anubis were fet down; 


alſo an _ in the gallies who gave the ſignal to the rowers, that they 
* act in concert, and row altogether. | 
AUSE, Fr. It. and Sp. [pau/a. Lat. rave, Gr.] 1. A reſt or ſtop, a 
place or time, an intermiſſion. 2. Suſpenſe, doubt. I ſtand in pau/? 
where I ſhall firſt begin. Shakeſpeare. 3. Break, paragraph, apparent 
ſeparation of the parts of a diſcourſe. Thoſe partitions and pauſes which 
men educated in the ſchools, obſerve. Locke. 4. [In muſic] an artificial 
diſcontinuance of the ſound or voice. 5. A character of filence or re- 
poſe, place of ſuſpending the voice marked in writing. | 
To Pavst, verb neut. [ pauſer, Fr. pauſare, It. pre. Gs I, To make 
a ſtop for a time, not to proceed. Tarry, pauſe a day or two. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. To conſider, to deliberate, Pauſing a little upon the matter. 
Knolles. 3. To be intermitted. The pealing organ and the pauſing 
choir. Ticke/l, i 3 8 | 
Pav'sts [of pauſe] one that pauſes or deliberates. Shakeſpeare. 
Paw, Fo! an interjection of nauſeating. 
Paw, /ubft. [ patte, Fr. ere Wel.] 1. The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
2. Hand; in contempt. Dryden. | 
To Paw, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. patiner, Fr.] to draw the fore- 
foot along the ground. 
To Paw, verb ad. 1. To ftrike with a draught of the fore-foot. 2. 
To handle roughly. 3. To fawn, to flatter. 4;n/awuorth. | 
4 adj, [of paw] 1. Having paws, 2. Broad-footed. Ainſ- 
worth. 
Pawr ſin a ſhip] a little piece of iron bolted to one end of the beams 
of the deck, ſo as to keep the capſtan from recoiling. | 
To Pawr the Capſtan [a ſea phraſe] to ſtop the capſtan with the pawl, 
5 Pawr ſin Guinea] a ſmall piece of money, equal to three farthiugs 
ngliſh. ; IT 
: Pawn [pegno, It. empegno, Sp. pfand, H. Ger. paendt, Du. pand, L. 
Ger. pant, Su. par, Fr.] 1. Something given to pledge as ſecurity for 
money borrowed or promiſe made. 2. The ſtate of being pledged. My 
honour is at paws. Shakeſpeare. 3. A common man at cheſs. Ainſiuorth. 
To Pawn, werb act. [from the noun ; impegrare, It. emtenar, Sp. of 


pfanden, H. Ger.] to pledge, to give in pledge, to put into the hands 


of another as a ſecurity for money borrowed, &c. | 

Pa'wx-BROXER [of pawn and broker ; pander, Du.] one who lends 
money upon a pledge. | 

Pax [with Roman catholics] a kind of image given to be kiſſed when 

they go to the offering. 
Io Par [payer, Fr. pagare, It. apagar, Sp. and Port. paco, Lat.] 1. 
To diſcharge a debt. 2. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due with 
his money. 3. To atone, to make amends by ſuffering. 4. [Prob. of 
Tau, Gr.] to beat. Shakeſpeare. 5. To reward, to recompenſe. 6. To 
give the equivalent for any thing bought. 

To Pax the Seams of a Ship [prob. of poix, Fr. pitch) to lay them over 
with hot pitch; or to lay on a coat of new ſtuff, after her ſoil has been 
burnt off; this ſtuff is a mixture of tallow and ſoap, or of train oil, roſin 
and brimſtone, boiled together; | | | 

Par, /ub/t. [from the verb; paye, Fr. paga, Sp. and Port.] wages, 
hire, payment, or money given in return for ſervice. 
 TobePar'p [a ſea phraſe] a ſhipis ſaid to be ſo, when tacking about 
all her ſails are back-ſtay'd, i. e. lie flat againſt the maſts and ſhrouds. 
 PA'YABLE, adj. [pagabile, It.] 1. That is or ought to be paid, due. 
2. Such as there is power or ability to pay. Thanks are a tribute paya- 
ble to the pooreſt. South. | 

Par- DAY of pay and day] day on which debts are to be diſcharged, 
or wages paid. . 

Pa'yer [paieur, Fr.] one that pays. 

. PA'xiNG, part. act. of pay [of payant, of payer, Fr.] 1. Diſcharging a 
debt. „2. A beating. 2 : ; 

Pa'YMENT [payerient, Fr. pagamento, It. 8 55 1. The act 
of paying of money. z. The diſcharge of debt or promiſe. 3. A re- 
ward. The payment of fin. Hooker, 4. Chaſtiſement, ſound beating. 

4 Prompt Par u ENT, the payment of a bill or debt before it becomes 
ue. 

Pa“yxius, pagans or heathens. See Paixim, i 
TY Parsz, verb ad. | uled by Spenſer for poiſe] to balance: obſo- 

Pays ER [of pay/e] one that weighs. 3 
; Pay'TREL [poitrel, Fr. pectorale, Lat.] the breaſt-plate of a horſe's 
me. W 

Pea [ Pois, Fr. piſello, It. piſum, Lat. pira, Sax. ] a kind of pulſe. 

Prack [pax, Lat. paix, Fr. pace, It. ab Sp.] 1. Reſt, —_— con- 
tent, or happineſs, by way of ſalutation, as, Peace be unto thee. Fudges. 
2. Reconciliation of differences. Let him make peace with me. /atahb. 
3. Reſpite from war, the direct oppoſite to war. 4. Quiet from ſuits or 
diſturbances. And commanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
peace. Davies. 5. Reſt from any commotion. 6. Stilneſs from riots or 
tumults. 2 ſtate not hoſtile, concord, agreement. Rewarded evil 
unto him that was at peace with me. P/a/ms. 8. Silence, ſuppreſſion of 
the thoughts. I held ue. P/alms. 

PeACE, interj. ſtop, ſilence. Peace, the lovers are afleep. Craſhaw. 

the that would live in ezacs and reſt, 
Muſt hear and ſee, and ſay the beit 

This diſtich rs a dehortation from cenſoriouſneſs and detraction. 

Prack [in the ſenſe of the law] a quiet and inoffenſive behaviour to- 
wards the king and his people. 

Peace of the King, that peace and ſecurity both for life and goods, 
which the King affords to all his ſubjects, or foreigners taken into his pro- 
tection. 

Clerk of the PEACE, an officer of the ſeſſions of the peace, whoſe buſi - 
neſs it is to read indictments, to inrol the acts, and to draw up the pro- 
ceſs; to return the copies of indictments, outlawries, attainders, c. to 


the king's bench, 
9 PzAa'CEABLE, 


r E B p E D 


PRC A BUT, adj. [of peace; paifible, Fr. pacifice, It. and Port. apa- homogeneous maſs, tho' ſometimes of many colours, Pont, 
ible, Sp. pacificus, 8 1 undiſturbed. 2. Not turbulent, ſtone- 5 | ; *Opularly, a ſmall 
not quarrelſome, not given to ſtrife. 3. Free from war, free from tu- PEBBTE-YSsTAL, ſub/t. The cryſtal, in form of mod 
mult. Introduced in a peaccable manner. Swift. 4. Not violent, not in the earthy ſtrata left in a train by the water depart 
bloody. A happy and peaceable death. Hale. | i concluſion of the deluge. This fort, called by the lapidaries r _ 
Pra'ceaBLeness [of praceable] peaceable temper, quiet diſpo- al, is in ſhape irregular. Woodward, Proviecyy. 
rio. | | ES Fear Eb, ag. [of pebble] ſprinkled or abounding with pebbl 
| PzA'CEABLY, adv. [of peaceable; paiſiblement, Fr.] 1. In a peace - pebbias ſhore. 7hom/on. 5 
able manner, without war, without tumult. Swift. 2. Without diſtur- Pe 'BBLY, adj. [of pebble] full of pebbles. The pebbly grave) 
bance or tumult. Diſturb him not, let him ' paſs peaceably, Shake Thompſon. | | next. 
ſpeare. PeccaBtr'iiTy, ſub. [of peccable] ſtate of being ſubject to kn p 
Peau, adj. [of peace and full) 1. Quiet, not in war. 2. Pa- cay of Piety. 3 : Oe. 
Cific, mild. The erm ny power. Dryden, 3. Undiſturbed, fill, ſe- Pe'CCABLE, aj. [pecco, Lat.] incident or ſubject to fin. 
cure, Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peacefu/ cottage. riſe. Pope. PRS Tro, Sp. [peccadille, Fr.] a pardonable fin, ſmall faul 
PeaA'CEFULLY, adv. [of peaceful] 1. Qniedy, without diſturbance, venial or rather trivial offence. 74” 2 
2. Mildly, gently. Pr ecaxcx [of peccant] bad quality. The peccancy of the humoy 
Pea'cerULNEss [of peaceful] quiet, freedom from diſturbance. Wiſeman. on 
PeA'CEMAKER [of peace and mater] one who reconciles differences. PR, , adj. Fr. [ peccante, It. peccans, Lat.] 1. Commit 
PgEA'CE-OFFERING, ſubft. [of peace and offer] among the Jews, a ſa- offending, criminal, guilty. South. 2. Corrupt, ill diſpoſed, Injurioy 
crifice or gift offered to God, for atonement or reconciliation for a crime to health, offenſive to the body. It is chiefly uſed by medical enen. 
or offence. | Peccanr Humours [in phyſic] the humours of the body which offend 
PEA"CEPARTED, adj. [of peace and parted] diſmiſſed from the world either in quantity or quality, i. e. when they are either morbid, or in 
in peace. Sbaleſpeare. | | too great abundance. 2. Wrong, bad, deficient, unformal, If the 
. Peacn [peche, Fr. peſea, It. per/igo, Sp. malum perſicum, Lat. penruar, Citation be peccant in form or matter. Aj/ife. 
Sax. ] a fruit well known. R Pecca'vi, Lat. [I have offended] to cry peccavi, is to acknowledge 
To Pracu, verb act. [corrupted from to impeach] to accuſe of ſome à fault. See PaLzsTRA, and add Pal Z:TRICAL, adj, belonging to tie 
crime. Dryden. | palefira. | 
PEA'CH-COLOURED, adj. [of peach and colour] having a colour like a PEcnia'cra, Lat. [T1xv;, the elbow, and ayea, Gr. a Capture] the 
peach. Shakeſpeare. gout in the elbow joints. See OMocra, and read fefa. 


Pza"cuick [of pea and chick] the chicken of a peacock. Southern. Pe'cta, a dry meaſure containing two gallons, 
Peck [pecotin, Fr. from pocca, or perhaps, ſays Skinner, from far, a 


Pea'cock [pa, Lat. papo, Sax. pſau, Ger. paon, Fr. paone, It. pa- „or pe! 
won, Sp. pavam, Port. of this word the etymology is not known; per- veſſel] 1. A dry meaſure containing eight quarts, the fourth part of 3 
buſhel. 2. Proverbially in low language, a 3 deal. Sucking, 


haps it is pea# cock, from the tuft of feathers on its head; the peat of ! 

women being an ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of To Pxcx, verb att. [bequetter, becquer, r. beccare, It. car, Sp, 

beauceg, Fr. from the more ſtriking luſtre of its beſpangled train] a fowl picken, Du.] 1. To ſtrike with the bill, as birds do. 2. Jo pick up 

eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly of his tail. food with the beak. 3. To ſtrike with a pointed initroment in genera]; 
this ſeems a corruption of pick, and ſo it is commonly uſed, Carey, 


Pea"-HEn [of pea and hen; penache, Fr. pava, Lat.] the female of © 15. © 
the peacock. 4. To ſtrike, to make blows at. Mankind lie pecking at one another, 


ules, 1s found 


Ng a fault, 


Pear [peac Sax. pique, pic, Fr.] 1. The ſharp point of a thing. 2. L'Eftrange. | : f 
The riſing forepart of a headdreſs. 3. The top of a hill or eminence, Pr“ ER [of peck] 1. One that pecks. 2. A kind of bird; 2s the 
Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' eat. Prior. 4. Any thing pointed wood-pecker. | 


Pe'cxLeD, adj. [corrupted from fpeckled) ſpotted, variegated with 
ſpots or ſtains. Walton. | | 
Pecquert's Dad [in anatomy] the thoratic duct, ſo called fom Pc. 
guet, its diſcoverer. 
Pz'cTEN Peneris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's needle. | 
PE*cTINAL [ peckinis, gen. of pecten, Lat. a comb] having the form of | 
a comb. Brown. 
Pe'CTINATED, adj. [pecten, Lat.] put one within another alternate. 
To fit croſs legg'd, or with our fingers peclinated. Brown, 
PRcrixA“Tiox, the ſtate of being pectinated. Brown, 
PecT!'NEvs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the third of the 15 muſcles of the 


or acuminated. 

To Peak, verb neut. [ſome derive it of piecinino, It. or peguenno, Sp. 
ſmall or little] 1. To look fickly or weakly. 2. To make a mean 
figure, to ſneak. The peaking cornuto her huſband. Shakefpeare. 

PE"akiNG, part. of to peak ; which ſee. 

Pal. ¶ Felle, as pellere tympanum, Lat. a ſucceſſion of loud ſounds] a 
loud noiſe, eſpecially of bells, thunder, cannon, or any other loud in- 
ſtruments. And rung a HIDEOUS PEAL. Milton. 5 ; 

To Pear, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play loudly and ſolemnly. 
The pealing organ. Milton. 

To PRAL, verb act. 1. To aſſail with loud noiſe. See Pear. 2. 
To ſtir with ſome agitation. Ainſworth. 6 

PE"ALED, part pal. [of to peal] troubled or deafened with the noiſe. 
Milton. . | 

Pezan {in heraldry] is when the field or ground of furs of a coat of 
arms is ſable, and the powderings are or. : 

Pear [poire, Fr, pera, It. Sp. and Port. of pyrum, Lat. pe ne, Sax. 
pere, Dan. peere, Du. patron, Su. ] a ſort of fruit, of which Mr. Miller 
enumerates 84 ſpecies, | 

PEARL [ perle, Fr. perle, Dan. peerl, Du. perl, Ger. peapl, Sax. perla, 
Sp; ſuppoied by Salmaſius to come from ſpherula, Lat. a little rule or 
ball] a gem or jewel; a hard, round, white, clear ſubſtance, uſually 
roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous fiſh reſembling an oiſter. Pearls, tho” 
eſteemed of the number of gems by our jewellers, are but a diſtemper in 
the creature that produces them. The fiſh in which pearls are moſt fre- 
quently. found, is the Eaſt-Indian berbes, or pearl oiſter: others are 
found to produce pearls, as the common oiſter, the muſcle, and various 
other kinds; but the Indian pearls are ſuperior to all. 

PEARL [in heraldry] by thoſe. heralds that blazon the coat armour of 
great men by precious ſtones inſtead of colours, is uſed inſtead of 


8 | 
Pz'cTinis Os [with anatomiſts] the ſhare bone, which is the lower 
and inner, or the fore-part of the os innominatumm. 
Pe'CTORAL, adj. Fr. [pettorale, It. petoral, Sp. of prfforaii, Lat,] per- 
taining to, or good for the breaſt. Sometimes uſed'in a ſubllantive form. 
Pe&orals were preſcribed. Wiſeman. 
PecToRaL, aht. Fr. [peforale, Lat.] a breaſt-plate. a eee 
PecToRaL Muſele [in anatomy] a muſcle which moves the arm i0t- 
wards ; ſo named on account of its ſituation, which ariſes above from 
the clavicula, and below from the breaſt-bone and all the endings 0 
the upper ribs, and is implanted in the upper part of the ſhoulder-bone. 
PecToRA'LE, It. and Lat. ¶ pectoral, Sp. ] a brealt-plate. | 
Pe'cToRALS [in medicine] are remedies proper to ſtrengthen and te- 
lieve the breaſt and ſtomach; or good againſt the diſeaſes of them. 
PecTo'r1s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts ] the ſame as /ferm 
Pe'cULATE, /ub/t. [ peculatus, Lat. peculat, Fr. in vi CE 
of robbing the public, theft of the public money, by a perſon . 
nages it, or in whoſe cuſtody it is depoſited. 11 the af f "obbing or 


white. PecuLa'Tion [peculat, Fr. of peculatus, L 
Mother of PEARL, is the ſhell of the pearl oiſter, or fiſh wherein the cheating the public. 
pearls are formed. | PecuLa'ToR, Lat. robber of the _ : Jum, Lat. 
Prcu'Liak, adj. Sp. [peculiare, It. of peculiaris, from peut 


PearL Albugo [with occuliſts] an annaturel white ſpeck, or thin film 

over the eye. 1 | 
PERL [with printers] a ſmall ſort of printing letter. | 
Pe a'RLED, adj. [of pearl] adorned or ſet with pearls. Milton. 
PEeA'RLGRASS, PEARLPLANT, and PRA!KLWOR r, ſabſt. names of diffe- 


pecule, Fr.] 1. Particular, ſingle. One peculiar nation to ſet, e 
2. Proper, appropriate, belonging to any one with excluſion 0 
The word humour is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue. 5 
common to other things. Hymns they are that chriſtianit) 


rent plants. Ainſworth. unto itſelf. Hooker. South, 
Pea'rLY, ad. 1. Abounding with pearls, containing pearls. Inveſt- PeCUL1AR, Joly. 1. The property, the excluſive property. Of 
ed with a pearly ſhell. Woodward, 2. Reſembling pearls. Pearly 2. Something abſcinded from the ordinary juriſdiction. | ichin itſelf 
dew. Dryden. | | | A PECULI1aR, is a pariſh or church that has Juriſdicuon ies of the 
| Pearma'ln, a fort of delicate apple. Pearmain'is an excellent and for :a probate of wills, &c. bein exempt from the + mn "i from 
well known fruit. Mortimer. biſhop's courts. Thus the king's 22 is a royal ec Amel as ſu- 
all ſpiritual juriſdictions, and only governed by the king 


PEAR-TRBE ¶ porrier, Fr. 8 It. feral, Sp. pereyra, Port. of pinige, 
Sax. ] a froit tree, of which there are divers ſpecies. The pear-tree, 
critics will have to borrow his name of ve, fire. Bacon, 

Peas, when it is mentioned as a fingle body, K is pea, but makes 
2as in the plural; but when ſpoken of colleQively, as food or a ſpecies, | 
it is called peaſe, anciently peaſan, pipa, Sax. fois, Fr. piſo, It. piſum, 
Lat.] food of peaſe. Ter. | 1 5 

Pea's-BOLT, or hawm, pea-ſtraw. 

PxA“s ANT [pai/ant, Fr.] a countryman, a clown, a hind, one whoſe 
buſineſs is rural ow * | | 

Pra'saurRY- [of pea/ent; les paiſans, Fr] the body of coun ople 
or ruſtics, peaſants. 'The-peaſantry in F l. Locks. R 

Peas-Co'D, or PEA-3HE LL [of pea, cod, and /bell; pira- codde, Sax.} 


preme ordinary, | 
Peculia'RiTY [of peculiar] particularity, 
one. Swift, | 
PeCU'LIARLY, adv, [of peculiar ; peculiariter, Lat.] 
ſingly, after a peculiar manner. Woodward. 2. In a 
mon to others. i 5 
Pecv'LiaRNess [of peculiar] peculiarity. : | 
Court 4 PecuL kj S, a 1 takes co 2 con of 
ters which relate to ſuch pariſhes as are exempt from 755 urchbi 
the biſhop in ſome dioceſes, and belong peculiarly to 


Canterbury. | WR ich. as the 
Pecv'n, Long the Romans] money. 25 deity we a whow 


ſomething found only in 


1. particular), 
manner not com- 


the ſhell or haſk of peas. A ſheal'd peoſead, Shakyſpeare. | held; prefided over riches; who had a ſon 
-. Pzar, 1. A ſort of fewel dug out of mooriſh ground, a kind of turf they adored that they might grow rich.  _- 15 geen il, 
uſed for fire. 2. [from petit, Fr. little] a little darling, any dear play- eee adj. ¶ pecuniaire, Fr. pecuniario, It. an Ting of m0- 


thing. It is now commonly called i, and much uſ among the Scots. 
A pretty peat. Shakeſpeare. | 
peona, Sax, ] a ſort of ſtone for 


- Pe'skLE, or PzB&LE-SPO'NE\{[pebo] 
paving. It is a ſtone diſtin from flints, being not in layers, but in one 


from pecunia, Lat. money] * . Pertaining to money. | 
ney. A pecumary mult; Bacon. | | hamper · 

Ka A. 1. A ſmall packſaddle. Tuſſer. 2: A 33 . . 
A haſk is a wickerped wherein they uſod to carry fiſh. os a 77 


thigh, ſo named becauſe it has its origin in the fore-part of the os 


il law] the crime 


lan. 
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for the feet. 1 
| P:'pimenT [from pedis, gen. of pes, Lat. a foot; in architecture] an tury. He was born in Wales, and his name was Morgan, which in 
(mament that crowns the ordonnances, finiſhes the fronts of buildings, Welſh ſignifies ſea- born, whence his Latin name. St. Auſtin gives him 
ad ſerves as a decoration over gates, windows, niches, &c. It is or- the character of a very pious man, and a chriſtian of no vulgar rank; 
Wnaily. of a triangular form, but ſometimes makes an arch of a circle. and that he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated himſelf with perſons 
| 2: '*DLER [of betteler, Ger. a ehe Skinner ; or of aller a pied, Fr, of the greateſt learning and figure ; but being charged with hereſy, he 
ting a foot; q. d. pied-allar, Minſhew] a petty dealer, one who tra- left Rome and went into Africa, and thence to Jeruſalem, where he ſet- 
kl and ſells ſmall wares about the country. tled. He ſeems to have borne his proteſt againſt ſome crude notions, | 


ellers have. 
| PrfoLERY, ſub. [of pedler] ſmall wares fold by pedlers. Szuify, ment of baptiſm to /irtle ones; nor do they promiſe to any the kingdom 


Whereby that part is joined to the medulla o 


faut baptiſm. 
| P:Dona'PTIST wd gen. of mai;, a child, and garlicne, Gr.] one fin [meaning a moral teint] paſt upon them, repurgatione purgandum, i. e. 


PER | P E L. 


leanla gepr., Gr. ] pertaining to inſtruction of youth, Pre (prob. of perg, Teut. an heap, Sc. of beong, Sax. bierg, Danz 


Prpaco'GICAL | 0 | or pe hs '$ * 6 "et 
iſcipli choolmaſter. | | ne, Sax. the foot of an hill; this is more uſually written prey, 
an WER Fl e It. and Sp. Taidaywy®., from ais, a boy, which ſee] 1. A moleor rampart raiſed in an harbour to break the force 


| de! an inſtructor of youth, a ſchoolmaſter, a pe- of the ſea, and for the better ſecurity of the ſhips that ride there. 2. 

| 3 1 h 98 q U ws Fr.] an + rr one of the ſame rank. Bain 3. One equal in 
ant. f bine. F as | " 

, 2. [from the ſubſt.] to teach with magiſte- excellence or endowments. He never had his peer, Dryden. 4. Com 

To Ps/DAGOGUE, verb a [ ) | panion, mate, fellow, Twelve they, and wits the Jaivs of Charle- 


5 . Privy. | | 
er auapetts, Lat. of rasa, Gr.] The maſtetſhip, magne. Shakzp. 5. [In architecture] a kind of pilaſter or buttreſs, raiſed 


- Io iſelbline. Above the prdagogy of Moſes' rod. South. for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes for ornament. "This ſhould be pier. 
* vn s * ere from * f pes, Lat. a foot] pertaining 6. [Pair, Fr. paris, It. par, Sp. of par, parts, Lat. equals] a nobleman 
* in «A | of the houſe of lords in parliament, In England we have five degrees 


Fr. [pedali, It. of pedales, Lat. and Fr.) the large of nobility, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, who are 
* 1. 4 * 0 "i called NT: played and ſtobped with the all nevertheleſs called peers, becauſe their eſſential privileges are the 


ſame. 
ſoot. 3 . 
\rys in civil law] a petty judge, who has no formal ſeat of To PEER at a Thing, verb neat. 1. To leer or peep at, to look nar- 
ate . Nn — den any tribunal. rowly. Peering in maps for ports. Shakeſpeare. 2. [By contraction from 


pax T, Fr. [pedante, It. and Sp.] a ſchool. maſter who profeſſes to appear] to come juſt in ſight. See how his gorget peers above his gown: 
N ph bad are to teach them humanities and the arts. Shake- BB. Johnſon. | 55 . 
as | 2 PEERAGE [of peer] 1. Impoſition or tax for the repairing and keeping 
H or Pepa'nTICar [of pedante/qne, Fr. pedanteſco, It. pe- up ſea-peers. This ſhould be pierage. 2. [ Pairie, Fr.] the dignity of 
dantico, Sp.) pertaining to or like a pedant, awkwardly oſtentatious of a peer. 3. The collective body of peers. The peerage and commons. 


Dryden 

literature. | 1 5 1 | 5 | 8 | 
| Pepa/NTICALLY, adv. [of pedantical] with awkward oſtentation of li- Pe E'rpom [of peer and dim} a peer's dignity annexed to a great feez 
terature, Dryden. | peerage. 


Proavtey ¶ pedanteric, Fr.] pedantickneſs, oſtentation of ſhewing Pee'Ress, the lady of a peer, a woman ennobled. 


eedleſs literature. | PEERLESS, adj. [of peer ; nn ſareil, Fr.] not to be equalled or 
15 Mohrs, verb neut. to be buſy about trifles. Ainſworth. It is e 9 having no peer. With ſuch a peerles majeſty ſhe ſtands. 
written piddle, | ryden. | f 5 
N Pom 5x a Gr. love of boys] ſodomy. PEe'rLESSNESS [of peerleſ] matchleſſneſs, univerſal ſuperiority. 
Pevert'so [pedrero, from piedra, Sp. a ſtone, with which they char- Peeks [in law] jury-men 1mpannelled upon an inqueſt, 


red it; commonly called petterero] a ſmall piece of ordnance moſtly P EE'VISH, ag. [prob. 7. d. beewiſh; of bee, Eng. Skinner, as we ſay, 
uſed in ſhips, to fire ſtones, nails, broken iron; or cartridge ſhot, on an pie; but Junius ſuppoſes this word to be formed by corruption from 
enemy attemping to board; it is managed by a ſwivel. 35 perverſe] fretful, petulant, ſoon angry, perverſe, moroſe, hard to pleaſe: 
Pe/pesTaL [predfal, Fr. pedeſialli, Lat. piedgtallo, Ital.] that part of PeE'visiLY, adv. [of peewviſh] angrily, moroſely, guerulouſly, fret- 
a pillar that ſupports it. It is a ſquare body with a baſe and cornice, fully. ; 3 53 
ſerving as a foot for the columns to ſtand upon, and having, according PEE'vISHNEss [of pecviſs] fretſulneſs, waſpiſh humour, iraſcible diſ- 


| to Vignola, a third part of the hight of its columns. It is different in poſition, guerulouſneſs, perverſeneſs. 


liferent orders, there being as many kinds of pedeſtals as there are PEG [puc, Sax. a little needle, pegehe, Teut.] 1. A little piece of 


| orders of columns; alſo the baſis of a ſtatue. wood pointed, and driven into a hole, which does tbe office of an iron 


- 5 f ing on foot, not winged. Pe- nail. 2. The pins of a muſical inſtrument, by which the ſtrings are 
Firms en” OY 3 ne 8 5 ſtraired. 3. 8 perhaps from relaxing the chords of : mu- 
Pr'd1cuE [pedicule, Fr. pedicitlus, a little foot, of pecdis, gen. of pes, Lat. fical inſtrument. 4. The nickname or corruption of Margaret. | 
afoot; with botaniſts] a foot-ſtalk, is that on which either a leaf, or To Pecc, verb ad. fromm the ſubſt.] to put in or faſten with a peg. 
foyer, or fruit ſtands or hangs. Ins PE GANUM, Lat. [anyayoy, Gr.] the herb wild rue or charnel. | 
Pepr'cuLa, Lat. [in botany] the herb yellow rattle-graſs, or cock's- Pe'easus [with aſtronomers] the winged horſe ; a northern conſtel- 


comb. lation. 


ProcuLAk, adj. I pedicularis, Lat. pediculaire, F r.] having the phthy- PE'coMANCY [onyoperrece, of yy», a fountain, and Harte, Gr. di- 
mali, or louſy dillemper. : vination] act of divining by fountain water : the ſame as hydromancy, 

PepicuLa'ris Morbus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the louſy diſcaſe. which ſee. We 0 3 | 

P:'"DicREE [of pere and degré, Skinner; q. d. degres des perez, Fr. i.e PELa'ciz, Lat. [with naturaliſts] ſuch ſhell-fiſhes, as are never, Of 
the oo of fathers; or as othres, petendo grado, Lat. deriving the Very rarely, found near the ſea-ſhores ; but always continue in the deep; 


deſcent] a deſcent froin anceſtors, ſtock or race, lineage, genealogy. or thoſe. parts in the bottom of the ſea, which are fartheſt from land. 


PepiLuU'y1um [of pedes, feet, and luo, Lat. to waſh] a fort of bath PELAOIANS, [of Pelagius] a ſect fo called from Pelagius, who ap- 
X : | peared about the latter end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth cen- 


To Px'ppie, verb neut. to ſell things of ſmall value. which St. Auſtin, and others of the wwe//ern church, in thoſe times ad- 
Pz'dpLING, little, ſmall, trifling, carrying on petty dealing, ſuch as vanced; in particular concerning the damnation of unbaptized infants for 
| | " Adam's offence. „ They [i. e. the. Pelagiant] do not deny the ſacra- 


Perv'Ncuii [in anatomy] two 2 proceſſes of the cerebellum, of heaven cithout the redemption of Chriſ. [No: they agreed with 
longata. the reſt of the chriſtian world in both theſe points] But what we object 

PeboBA'PTISM [of wadαν H νj,,, Gr. baptiſm of children] in- againſt them, is this, that they do not acknowledge unbaptiſed little ones 
| | to be obnoxious to the DAMN AT ION of the firſt man; and that original 


bat holds or practiſes infant-baptiſm. See Barrisr and CarEChU- to be purged off by the ¶baptiſmal] repurgation.” Auguſl. de Peccato 
uns, compared. on | Orig. c. 17. As to the other points in which they differed from St. 
| Pepo'meTER [of pedes, Lat. wes, a foot, and perpor, Gr. meaſure.) Auſtin (as St. Aufiin himſelf did from St. Chry/oſlom, Theodoret, and per- 
ee PERAMBULATOR. ö | haps alſo from the“ main body of the Gree church) the reader (if he 
Perx, or Pau [pigue, Fr. picca, It.] a grudge, ſpleen, ill-will a- pleaſe) may conſalt St. Auſtin's tracts; for as to theſe and the like con- 
Fünſt a perſon. This is commonly written pigae ; which ſee. troverſies (which aroſe; after the great apoſtacy was now commenced, an 
| To be a Peek [a fea phraſe] uſed of an anchor, when the cable is apoſtacy founded partly in the invocation of dead men, and partly in that 
Fpendicular between the hawſe through which it runs out, and the perverſion of the currsTIaN TuroLOGY which pav'd the way to it) 
F * 5 3 : : they would ſcarce be worth our notice; unleſs to ſhew, how when once 
4 beave aPerx, is tq bring the ſhip to the poſition before-mentioned. the chief boundaries were broken through, the carhclic church (as ſhe 
| 1 PEEK, See To Pique. : | no falſely called herſelf) grew more and more corrupt; not to add, how 
f [with rinters] 1. A wooden inſtrument, with which they hang ſhe bore down all oppoſition by the help of the ſecular arm; and what- 
7 printed cets to dry. 2. [ Paele, Fr. pala, It. Sp. and Lat.] an ever efforts were made to bring things Back to the SCRIPTURE RULE, 
Yor; to ſet bread into an oven, 3. Abroad thin board for carrying ſerved only to expoſe the generous authors to much obloquy and per- 
1 4 4. LPeau, pelure, Fr. of ellis, Lat. a ſkin] the outmoſt ſkin ſecution. * 3 

f e chin rind of any thing. * I ſaid, * the main body of the Greet church“; for though it 
ng * verb act. [peler, Fr. from pellis, Lat.] 1. To pare, to take muſt be owned, that in proceſs of time the doctrine of Pelagius 


F 1. Piller, Fr. to roÞ] to plunder ; this, according to ana- was condemned by ſome 4/atic councils ; yet (not to mention 
* 15 written pi. Peeling their provinces. Milos.  ** the great weight and influence which the BisHors of Rome had 
Ras [of eel] 1. One wh peels, ſtrips, or plays. 2. A robber, now obtained) if the reader will conſult that portraiture, which 
4 Ile Mortimer. | +» the learned PHoT1vs, in his Bibliotbec. p. 205, has given us of 
rind + 8 55 . 44. [of peel ; Pelant, of peler, Fr.] taking off the ſkin the oyPosITE SCHEME, I mean that of St. Jerom and St. Aufting 
ö 1 tg nd ay or rind of fruit. 3:3 when firſt introduced amongſt the Greeks ; he'll plainly ſee, that 
s Pins a 3555 ſort of excellent cyder. apple. | they conſidered it as an innovation, and departure from the faith 
Ya verb, oY. [Skinner derives it from opheſſen, Da. to lift up, once delivered to the ſaints. [See Original Sin and InrRALAPSA- 
„ 1 bi % Fr.] 1. To make the firſt appearance, to begin to grow RIANs Compared. | | 


plants, horns & . | | , ] . * 
To . „Oe. Letters had ju ceped abroad. Atterbury, PEL [prob. of pela, peo, Sax. much money; in low Latin, fra 
ber ORs TE. chicken, to chirp like 1 Chow, 3. [This ſhould 1. oeh ne eg 4, FA hunters] the remains of a ful — 

too lock - p. Mr. Caſaubon derives it from oui, Gr. to a hawk is relieved: | | 

through 2 cloſely or curiouſly, to look through any crevice, . Pz'L1can, Fr. [pellicano, It. pelicanot, Sp. pelicam, Port. pelicanus, 

&* nale or chi WS low Lat. of nnn, Gr.] a fowl. There are two ſorts of pelicans: 

ly cloſe look .Yerb] 1. Firſt appearance; as, at the peep of day. one lives upon the water, and feeds upon fiſh ; the other keeps in de- 

Pic 8 8 rof \ 3 . 1 ſerts, and s upon ſerpents and wy A 1 * has 5 
without OLE {Of pep and hole]. hole through which peculiar tenderneſs for its young; and generally places its neſt upon 

being ee E Hal. "gh —— rock. The pelican s 8 to admit its young to ſuck blood 

© © fromaits breaſt, Calnet. 8 ; po A 
LI@A 


—— —e—¼ — 


The Penates and Lares were different, in that the Lar 
in all houſes, and the Penates Proper to particular ones 1 Vere commu: 
_ were 2 Lares 2 the chimney- corner. rap : 

earths; and to the Penates in the open court . 
of chapel within. oh or fome other Place o " 

Pence [of pennig, Sax.) the plur. of penny, formed 


Pericax [with chemiſts) a ſort of double veſſel ordinarily of glaſs, 
uſed in digeſting liquors by circulation. 
PELican [with gunners] an antient piece of ordinance, equal to a 
quarter culverin, and carrying a ball of fix pounds, 
PELICan [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for drawing teeth. OE 
 PELICOor'DEs [Ne, of w, a hatchet, and de-, Ger. form : b 0 
a certain geometrical figure, that ſomething re/embles a hatchet. a contraction uſual in the rapidity of colloquial ſpeech oy bemier, by 
PEL1'pyus [in phyſic] a black and blue colour in the face, as it often Px N [pinceau, Fr. pennello, It, pinzel, Sp. of genic Ml Pex 
happens to thoſe who are melancholy. (el, Teut.] 1. An inſtrument uſed by painters, being a mel 
5 3 [pellis, Lat.] the ſkin of à beaſt, | | hair which they dip in their colours, 2. A pen of black * ben 
PE'LLAGE, a cuſtom or duty paid for ſkins of leather. which, cut to a point, they write without ink. 3. An by 1 wi 
| De an ns * 4 f pole, Fr. wrieng chap? * | TY / 
E'LLET [pila, a ball, of pellendo, Lat. a driving, or o „Fr. ] 1. ENCIL of Rays [in optics] a double cone of 10 
A little ball. * A ball, a 2 « 8 at the baſe, one of which hath its vertex in ſome N together 
Pe LLETED, adj. [of pellet] conſiſting of, bullets. The diſcandying of ject and the glaſs for its baſe, and the other hath its hae 1 Te þ. 
glaſs ; but its vertex in the point of ye in the ſane 


this pe/leted ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. 
PELLETS [in heraldry} are black roundles, the ſame that French he- Ts PENCIL, verb neut. (from the ſubſt.] to paint or draw yi 
pencil, uh 2 


ralds call torteaux de ſable. ; = 
PELLICLE [pellicule, Fr. pellicella, It. of pellicula, Lat.] a little or Pendant, ſub. Fr. 1. A jewel hanging in the ear. Some h 

the pendants of her ear. Pope. 2. Any thing hanging by way ru 

J. 


tin ſkin, a film. 
Pe LLIcLE [pellicula, Lat.] when any ſolution is evaporated ſo long by ment. 3. A pendulum ; obſolete. 4. A ſmall flag in hips 
P' xb aN, ach. See PenpenT. . 


a gentle heat, that a fm or ſkin riſes on the top of the liquor, the che- 
PEN Nr [with A pendant eſcutcheons. 


miſts ſay, it is evaporated to a pellicle, and then there is very little more 

liquor left than wil Juſt ſerve to keep the ſalts in fuſion. PexnpanTs [in botany] a kind of ſeeds, growing on lamina or chice. 
PE'LLITORY [parietaire, Fr. of parietaria, Lat.] an herb. as thoſe in the middle of tulips, lilies, 6c. . 

_ PzLLO'TA [in the foreſt law] the ball, or round fleſhy part of a dog's- Pre'nvants = a ſhip] See Pexpanr, 

foot, which, by that law, in all dogs that are near any of the king's fo- Pe"npanCE [| pendeo, Lat. to have] ſlopeneſs, inclination. Witt 

reſts, are to be cut. | PE'npency [of pendto, Lat. to hang] ſuſpence, celay of deci 
PELL-ME'LL, adv. [ple mee, Fr.] confuſedly, without order, one Pendenq of ſuit. Ayiiffe. | 71 

among another. PENDENT, adj. [pendens, Lat. Some write Pendant from the French} 

1. Hanging. Or lover pendent on a willow-tree, J. Philigs, 2, Ju. 


Clerk of the PELLs, an officer Sg to the Exchequer, who en- 1 
ters every teller's bill in a parchment roll called pe/lis acceptorum, i. e. the ting over, A pendent rock. Shakeſpeare. 3. Supported abort the round 


roll of receipts, and alſo makes another roll called pellis exituum, i. e. the Milton. 
roll of e . | PenDpe'NTiIVE 2 architects] the whole body of a vault, ſuſpended 
1 


PELLU'C1D, adj. [pellucidus, Lat.) that may be ſeen through, tranſpa- ont of the perpendicular of the walls; and bearing againſt the art. bol. 
tants. | 


, 
4 Lit Ven; 


ument fir 


rent, not opaque, not dark. 6. 
 PerLvcr'piry, or PeLLU'cipNEss [of pellucid] tranſparency, dia- Pe'NDEXTNEss [of pendent] the quality of hanging down, a 
phaneity, not opacity. | . Pe'npixe, adj. [pendente lite, Lat.] depending, remaining yet unde. 
PELT [of pelle, It. pelico, Sp. pels, Du. peltz, Ger. pellis, Lat, a ſkin] cided. Pending ſuit with the dioceſan. Ajlife. | 6 
7. A ſkin or the hide of an animal. 2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. PexpuLo'siry [of pendulous] ſuſpenſion, the flate of hanging, 
Ainſworth, | Broaun. m 
PeLT Monger ¶ pellio, of pellis, Lat. and mangene, Sax.] one who Pe'npuLovs, adj. | pendulus, Lat.] hanging down, dangling, not fup- | 
deals in pelts and ſkins, or raw hides. | ported below. Pendulous in the air. Broan, fe 
PeLT wool, wool pulled off from the pelt or ſkin of a dead ſheep. PexpuLovs Heads [with botaniſts] thoſe flowers which hang down- fon 
To PETIT [prob. of poltern, Ger. and Teut. to bounce. Ski7ner. Con- wards, 
tracted from pellet. Mr. Lye. It is generally uſed of ſomething thrown, Pz"npuLovsness [of pendulus, Lat. and 161] pendentnefs, the a8 of 3 
rather with teazing frequency than deſtructive violence] to throw ſtones, ſtate of ſwinging to and fro as a pendulum, The ſane with pemnfity; 77 
ſnow. balls, c. at a perſon, to ſtrike with ſomething thrown, to throw, which ſee. ! 
to caſt in general. My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. Dryden. PE'NpuLUM [of pendulus, Lat. pendule, Fr.] a weight hanging at the = 
To PeLT, verb neat. to fret or fume. end of a wire, flring, c. by the ſwing to and fio or vibraionof which, b 
PeLTA'L1s Cartilago [in anatomy] ſo called from its reſemblance to the parts of time are meaſured; alſo a clock, watch or movement, the 4 
pelta, a buckler. See ScuTiFormIs. motions of which are regulated by ſuch a device. The greit law of a n 
_Pe'LTING, adj. This word in Shakeſpeare ſignifies mean, paltry, pendulum is that its oſciſſations are always performed in equal time. Þ 
pitiful. From ſheepcotes and poor pe/ting villages. Shakeſpeare. Simple PENDULUM, is one that conſiſts of a fingle weight. 800 1 
PELTING, part. act. [of peli] throwing ſtones, &c. at. Compound PENDULUM, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed Þ 
 PEe'Lvis, Lat. 1. A baſon. 2. [With anatomiſts] the baſon of the on as to return the ſame diſtance both from one another and from the | fs 
| kidneys; or the lower part of the abdomen, in which the bladder (and center about which they vibrate, DO in py 
in women likewiſe the uterus) and rectum are contained. Royal Pe'npuLUMs, are ſuch clocks, the penduloms of which ſwing Þ L 
Pz'Lv1s Aurium, Lat. [with 3 the hollow part of the ear. ſeconds, and go eight days, ſhewing the hours, minutes, and ſeconcs. Px 
PeLv1s Cerebri, Lat. the tunnel of the brain.  Pexzcr'LLUus [with ſurgeons] a tent to be put into wounds or ulcers, whict 


Pervis Renum, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſkinny veſſel in each kidney, Pe'xeTRABLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [penetrabile, It. of penetrabili, lat 
1. That may be penetrated or pierced into, that may admit the w_ 


which receives the urine and conveys it to the bladder. | | 
* PerLvu's, Fr. a rich fur. | 9 8 8 of another body. And pierce his only penetrall' part. Organ. 2: Hat 
Px "BRIDGE, a market town in Herefordſhire, on the river Arrow, ceptible of moral or intellectual impreſſion. Penetrable to your kind et 

WE treaties. Shakeſpeare 3. That may be dived into or gueſſed. 1 


130 miles from London. 7 guete 
Pe'MBROKE, the capital of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, ſituated © PEN ETRABIILITX [penetrabilite, Fr.] ſuſceptibility of impr 
at the head of Milford Harbour. It gives title of earl to the noble fa- rather of penetration from another body. power of 


mily of Herbert, and ſends one member to parliament. ''The county of ' Ps'ngTRANTxXEss [of penetrant, F r.] penetrating quality 


Pembroke alſo ſends one member. .. Penetrating. 1 
PEMPHICOT DES Ee, of T:yu1y®-, gen. of wp, a bubbl PENETRAIL, aht. [ penetralia, Lat.] interior parts; obſolete. Aci 
or flatulence, and ., Gr. form] a kind of eruptive fever; or a flatulen PE'NeETRANCY Hof penetrant] power of entering or piercing. 


or windy fever, ſuppoſed to diſcharge itſelf on the ſkin. Galen. and penetrancy of its effluvia. Ray. 


Pex [pena, Port. penna, It. and Lat.] an inſtrument for writing. PE'NETRANT, Fr. [penetrante, It. of penetran, Lat.] P _ 

Pex [of pyndan, pennan, Sax. to ſhutin; any incloſure in general, as piercing, ſubtile, quick, ſharp. Reduced into a penetran ey p 

a fold for ſheep, a coop for fowl, or a pond to keep water in for driving To PE NETRATE, verb neut. [penetrer, Fr. penerrarts It api 0 
the wheels of an iron mill. 2. Feather. The pens that did his pinions of penetro, Lat.] to go deep into, to get or pierce inte 3 5 

e dive into, to make way. Too ſubtile for us to net "Sp ral 


bind. Spenſer. 
PEN . the Britains and ancient Gauls] an high mountain; hence PeNeETRA'TION, Fr. TDenetraxione, It. ap e act of entering 
Lat.] 1. The act of penetrating or piercing th! able a& of diving 


thoſe hills which divide France from Italy are called the Apennines. 

To Pen, verb ad. [of penna, Lat. a pen] 1. To write. It probably into any body. 2. Mental entrance into any thing c 

meant at firſt only the manual exerciſe of the pen, or the mechanical part into. 3: Quickneſs of parts or wit, ſagacity, acutene $, ben the pat of 

of writing; but it has been long uſed with relation to the ſtile or com- | PenzTRATION- of two Bodies [with philoſophbere] is wang poſſible) ti 

poſition. Praiſes that are ſo well penn d. Addiſon. 2. [pennan, or pyn- the one do every. where penetrate into, and 85 2 1 
[, 


nan, Sax. ] to ſhut up, to incloſe up, to incloſe, to impriſon in a narrow dimenſions or places of the parts of the other. Tt, and 5p. 
Fr. penetrativ0, en pan ſub- 


place, to coop, to incage. And hence (z.) To yield the mark of ſome Pz'nzTRATIVE, adj, Nay} eee 
inward abſtruction. | eaſily penetrates, or is of a penetrating or piercing Wotton 2, Ac 
PE'NaL, adj. Fr. and Sp. penale, It. of pænalis, Lat. from pœna, tile. Let not air be too groſs, or too penetraliv* gf impreſing be 
Sax. puniſhment] 1. Pertaining to puniſhment, denouneing or enacting fagacious, diſcerning. So. 3. Having the pore” 
puniſhment. 2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment, vindictive. A- mind. Shatefreare.: | | netrate, quilty# 
damantine chains and penal fire. Milton. + Zia ©» PENETRA'TIVENESS [of penetrative}] aptneſs to Pe , 
PexA'LITY, or PE'NalTY (penalita, It. pena, Sp. of penalitas, Lat. being penetrative.' | Hons f * 
peralite, old Fr.] 1. Puniſhment, cenſure, judicial infliction, a fine in-  Pg'novin;, 1. A bird. This bird was foun Fo fignifying 
poſed as a puniſhment, 2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſcoverers of America: 15 1 
PE NAxNeR, or Pe'nnance [penence, old Fr. for penitence, Fr. peniten- Welch a white head, and the head of this fowl > 


al 
za, It. penitencia, Sp. of pena, Lat. puniſhmient] the exerciſe of peni- | imagined that America was led from Wales. higher than a luf 
tence, or a puniſhment, Either — or im 0 by prieſtly n led ffom his extraordinary 15 for tho he be won are _ 
for faults committed by a perſon ; infliction public or private, ' ſuffered as ſe, yet he weighs ſometimes ſixteen pounds dut by the help wÞ 
an expreſſion of 7 for fin. Pemnance is the more uſual ſpelling. ſhort and little, altogether unufeful for flight, 1 15 ver) 
 Pe'nance, old Fr. [of panitentia, Lat.] a ſort of mortification en- he ſwims very ſwiftly. Grew, - 2. A fruit. Fruit is often Py 
joined by Romith prieſts. 8 oh mon in the Weſt Indies, where the juice of its Iſo a wine made 
Penance [in canon law] an ecclefiaſtical puniſhment chiefly adjudged punch, being of a ſharp acid flavour. There is 2 — 
to'the ſin of fornication. | Juice of this fruit, but it will not ke good long. Port. gene 
PNA “TES, houſhald gods, whoſe ſtatues were there kept, and\wor- PENT NSA [peninſule, Fr. pen ola, It. iſland] 3 gil 
©, ſhipped with wine and incenſe. "Thoſe of Rome were brought by and Lat. of pane, almoſt, and in/a/a, Lat. an neck of lindo 86 
FEneas from Troy, to which place Dardanus brought them from Sa- compaſſed about with water; but jo ed by 3 pn 


mothrace, Sacra ſuo/que tibi commendas 7 roja Penatts. VIC. firm continent. 


entering 


for fin, with contrition. 


F EN 


ball. Prior. 2. . nnd above the ground, On which the plauted 


PEN 


Pent'NSUL ATED, adj, [prninſulatus, Lat.] almoſt moated round or ſur- 
ounded with water. OY | 
9 vis, Lat. the membrum virile. z 
Penis Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſame as conarion. 
puis Mulicbris, Lat: [in anatomy] the clitoris. 


grove and penſile garden grows. Prior. 
 Pre'ns1L1s Ferucca. See AcrRocuorpon. | 

Pe'NSILENEss [of perfile] the quality or ſtate of hanging. 

Pe*NztoN, Fr, and Sp. [ penſione, It.] 1. A ſum of money paid annually 
Pruisroxs, a fort of coarſe woollen cloth. ach by a prince or ſtate, to a perfon without any equivalent. 2. An annual 
Pe'nITENCE, Fr. [penitenza, It. penitencia, Sp. of panitentra, Lat.] allowance by a company, corporation or pariſh, to the members that are 
1. Repentance, contrition for fin, with amendment of life and change of in arrears. = | 
| the affections. Death is deferr'd and penitence has room. Dryden. 2. To PE'Ns0N; verb ad. 

The diſcipline or puniſhment attending repentance, 5 allowance. 5 a 28 | 8 | 

Pri ENT, adj, Fr. [penitente, It. and Sp. of penitens, Lat.] repent- PE'NSIONARY, adj. [penfionaire, Fr.] maintained by penſion. Devo- 
ing, ſorrowful for what has been committed that 1s ſinful or criminal, and ted by penfronary obligations to the olive. Howel, 5 | 
reflutely amending life, The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer'd. 4 NSIONARY, /ub/?, [in Holland] the firſt miniſter of the regency of 

i | each city. ; 
3 ſult. 1. One ſorrowful for fin. 2. One under the cen- PrxsloxaRx, a perſon who has a penſion, appointment, or yearly. 
ſures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 3. One under the di- ſum during life, by way of acknowledgement, charged on the eſtate of 
reclion of a confeſſor. 1 95 a prince, company, Oc. 

PexITENTIAL, adj. ¶penitentiel, Fr. penitenciale, It. of parmitentialis, PE NSIONER [of penſion ; penfionaire, Fr. penſionarius, Lat.] 1. One 
Lit.] pertaining to repentance, expreſſing penitence, enjoined as pen- who receives a penſion, one who is maintained and ſupported by an al- 
nance: | | lowance paid at the will of another, a dependent. 2. A ſlave of ſtate, 

PeniTENTIAL, ſub/t. [penitenciel, Fr. penitentiale, low Lat. with Ro- hired by a ſtipend to obey his maſter, And one more penſioner St. Ste- 
man catholics] an eccleſiaſtical book which directs the degrees of pe- phen gains. Pope. 3. One who is maintained at the charge of the king, 
nance, The penitentials or book of pennance contained ſuch matters as any company, or private perſon, in a college or hoſpital. t 
related to the impoſing of pennance and the reconciliation of the perſon Pz'ns10Ns [of churches] a certain ſum of money, paid to clergy-men 
that ſuffered pennance. Ayliffe. | | inſtead of tithes. See Disme, EucnarisT, and OBLaTION. | 

PeniTE'NTIARY, dj. pertaining to pennance or repentance. King's PE'NS10NERS, Or Gentlimen PENSIONERS, a band of gentlemen, 

PENITENTIARY, //. ¶ penitencier, Fr. penitenxiere, It. of paniten- to the number of 40, firſt fer on foot by K. Henry VII. whoſe office is to 
tiarius, low Lat.) 1. A prieſt who impoſes pennance on offenders. 4y- guard the king's perſon in his own houſe, armed with partuiſans; they 
life. 2. A place for hearing confeſſions, or where penance is enjoined. attend and wait in the preſence-chamber, and attend the king to and 
Ainſworth. _ 3. A penitent, one who does pennance; Condemned hi- from chapel. | : 1 
ther as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew. To Pe'xs1TATE, verb act. [prnſito, Lat.] to weigh or ponder in mind. 

Pe'NITENTLY, adv. [of penitent] in a penitent manner, with ſorrow PE'ns1ve, agj, [perfif, Fr. perfis, It.] 1. Thoughtful, ſad, heavy, 

ſorrowful, mourntully ſerious, melancholy. Their p-x/ive care. Hooker, 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of perſons ; but Prior has applied it 
to things, as Hooker in the firit ſenſe. The truth which from thele 


[from the ſubſt.] to ſupport by an arbitrary 


Pe'niTENTNEss [of penitent] penitent frame of mind: | 
PE'NITENTS, Certain peculiar friars, who aſſemble together ror prayers, 
make proceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered with linen, and penſive numbers flow. Prier. 
give themſelves diſcipline. See HermiT, CaTaPHRYGIANS, Ofc. Pe'nSIVELY, adv. [of egg! ſorrowfully, with melancholy, with 
PE'NKNIFE [of pen and 4nife; penna, Lat. and enip, Sax. ] a knife for gloomy ſeriouſneſs, thoughtfully, 5 
making of pens. . Pe'xsIvENEss [of penſive] gloomy thoughtfulneſs, ſadneſs, heavineſs, 
Pe'NKRIDGE, a market-town of Staffordſhire, on the river Penk, 121 ſorrowfulneſs. Hooker. | 
miles from London. Pe'nsTOCK, a flood-gate; placed in the water of a mill-pond. 
Pr'xuax [of pen and man] 1. An artiſt at fair writing, one who pro- PEN x, part. pa. of per [of pindan, Sax. ] ſhut in or up, kept in, in- 
feſſes the art of writing. 2. An author, a writer. Holy penman. Addi- Cloſed. Pent up in Utica. Add;jor. = | | 
fn. 1 1 e PENTACA'PSULAR, adj. {ot Tore, Gr. five, and capſala, Lat. a ſeed- 
Pe'NNACHED, adj. [pennache, Fr.] is only applied to flowers when the pod] having five ſ-ed-pods or cavitics. 
ground of the natural colour of their leaves is radiated and diverſified _Pxz'ntacaord [of mere, five, and xo23n, Gr. a firing] a muſical in- 
neatly without any confuſion. Trevoux. . Pennached tulips. Evelyn. ſtrument having five ſtrings. | | 
PE 'NNanT, /ubſt. ¶ pennon, Fr.] 1. (In a ſhip) a ſmall flag, enfign or PenTacuro'sTiC [of mer and axeorixtc, Gr.] a ſet or ſeries of verſes 
colours. 2. A rope to hoiſe up a boat or meichandize into or out of a ſo diſpoſed, that there are always found five acroſtics of the ſame name in 
] | five diviſions of each verſe. | 
PexnTaco'ccovus [of mere, five, and #ozx0;, Gr. a grain] having five 
grains or ſeeds. FD | 8 
PeNTAEDROUS, adj. [of were, five, and «0a, Gr. baſe, or ſcat] ha- 
ving five ſides. The pentaedrous collumnar coralloid bodies. Woodward, 
PE'NTAGoNn [pentagon, Fr. pentagolo, It. merraywy®s, of xerre, five, and 
you, Gr. angle] a geometrical figure or body that has five ſides, and as 
many angles. | | | 


, 


p. | 

PENNATED, adj. Lpennatus, Lat.] 1. Winged. 2. Pennated, among 
botaniſts, are thoſe leaves of plants as grow directy one againſt ano- 
ther on the ſame rib or ſtalk, as thoſe of aſh and walnut-tree. Quincy. 

Pz'nxer [from per] 1. A writer. 2. A pen- caſe. So it is called in 
— 4 i | 

E NNILESS fof pennig ear, Sax.] having no money, poor. 
© Pz\nnon, Fr. ama; rr, Sp.] a wall flag 8 ae ending 
in a point. | | | 

PeNNoN [in heraldry] the figure of ſuch. a flag. | | 

PEnNo'NCELs, ſmall pieces of filk, cut in the form of a pennon, with 
which men of arms uſed to adorn their lances or ſpears, | 

PENNY, zrreg. plur. PENCE [penn1x, Sax. penning, Dan. and L. Ger. 
penningh, Du. pfennig, H. Ger. ] 1. A coin in value the 12th part 
of a ſhilling. The Penny was the firſt piece of coined ſilver we have 
any account of, and was for many years the only one, till the reign 
of king Henry I. when there was halfpence. The Anglo-Saxons 
had but one coin, and that was a penny. Before the year 1279 
the old penny was ſtruck with a double croſs, ſo that it might be eaſily 
broken in the middle, or into four quarters, and ſo made into half. pence 
or farthings 2. Proverbially : a ſmall ſum. Take not the utmoſt penny 
that is lawful. Taylor. 3. Money in general. Some printer who hath a 
mind to make penny. Savift. 5 1 . 

5 Penny wiſe and pound fooliſh... - 

This proverb ſeverely laſhes ſuch perſons who are thrifty to an error in 
ſmall but neceſſary expences, but profuſely extravagant in unneceſſary 
= or perhaps rather, who by an z{/-rimed parſimony ſacrifice a greater 
good, | 

Pexxv Poſt, an office for conveying letters, to all parts of Middleſe 
within the ball of mortality. Tos * l e 

n or Pu'ppIxG-GRass [pulegium, Lat.] an herb well 

PE NNY-wercuT, an Engliſh weit ht, part of a pound Troy- weight 
Nc prune 24 grains. The Sevil —— of eight is ar ning, in 

de pound worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs 14 penny-weight, 
ee and 15 mites, of which there are 20 in the grain of Sterling 
— 2 1s in value 43 Engliſh pence and 11 hundreds of a penny. 
R WNYWISE, a. [of penny and w/c}. ſaving ſmall ſums at the hazard 
ger, niggardly on improper occaſions. 74 
1 E NNYWORTH, Vat. [of penny and worth] 1. As much as is bought 


PENTA'GONAL, or PENTA'GoNOUS, adj. [of pentagon] pertaining to a 
pentagon; having five angles. 1 | 

PE'NTAGRAPH [marayeaPor, Gr.] an inſtrument wherewith deſigns, 
prints, &c. of a kinds may be copied in any proportion, without a per- 
fon's being filled in drawing. It conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rules, 
two long, and two ſhort, at the ends of which are holes by which it is 
fitted by pillars, and form an exact parallelogram. See Plate XII. 
Fig. 4. where No 1. is a ſmall pillar, having at one end a ſmall ſcrew 
and nut, whereby the two long rulers are joined, and at the other a little 
knot for the inſtrument to ſlide on: No 2. is a rivet with a ſcrew and 
nut, whereby each ſhort ruler is faſtened to each long one: No 3. is a 
pillars, one end whereof being hollowed into a ſcrew, has a nut fitted to 
it; at the other end is a worm to ſcrew into the table, when the :ftru- 
ment is to be uſed ; this joins the ends of the two ſhort rulers: Ns. 4. 
is a pen or E ſcrewed into a little pillar; Ne. 5. is a braſs point, 
moderately blunt, ſcrewed alſo into a little pillar. . 
 PENTA'METER [pentametre, Fr. pentametro, It. mirapergy, Gr. fenta- 
metrum, Lat.] a Latin verſe conſiſting of five feet. | 

PENTA'MYRON ,[@er«@wuper, Gr.] an ointment compounded with five 
ingredients, viz. maſtich, nard, opobalſamum, ſtcrax and wax. 

E'NTANGLE [of mw7:, Gr. five, and angulus, Lat. a corner] a figure 

having five angles, 

PENTA/NGULAR, adj. [of gwrs, Gr. five, and angular] having five an- 
gles, five-cornered. | 

PENTAPE TALOUsS [of were, five, and wer, Gr. a leaf] five-leaved, 

having five petals or flower. leaves. | 8 

PexTAPE'TALOUS Plants [with botaniſts] are ſuch whoſe flowers con- 
fiſt. of five leaves. _ 

PENTAPHY'LLUM, Lat. [morePvaxcy, of werte, five, and , Gr. a 
leaf] the herb cinque-foil, or five leaved graſs. | : 

PENTAPHYLLO'1DES [of cee, five, uM, a leaf, and we-, Gr, form] 
reſembling the cinquefoil or five-leaved graſs, 5 

PENTAPHY'LLOUS, 24%. having five leaves. | 

PENTA'PLEURON [@ut@@azvpoy, Gr. what has five ſides] an herb, the 
leſſer plantain. h 

PENTA'PTOTON [moramrulo, Gr. in grammar] a noun that has but 
five caſes, W 
 Pe'nTasPasT [ æerracwagor, Gr. five- drawing] an engine that has five 


ing advantageouſly bought, a purchaſe got for. leſs; than its 
—— He had no mighty 2 — of his 4 Dryden. 
2 — My fnendibip T diſtribute in pernyworths to thoſe about 


282 miles from London. 


'Pexgy'n 5 . 5 | | 4. 1 
's igh town of Cornwal, 2 iles | : 
ſends two members to arliament. 94 ul Por Logdoe, : I 


* Prone, exchequer for a pound Sterling. 

| wg. Ii market — Corel 290 miles from London. 

l a; market town. of Somerſetſhite, 113 miles from London. 
e 3: + (penſilin Lat.] 1, Hanging ſuſpended. The penfli 


Sn if "— & - 


pullies. 


PenTaA'sT1C [Twraom: x®:, of werre, five, and $:x6-, Gr. a verſe] a 


ſtanza, or certain diviſion in a poem that conſiſts of five verſes. 
PEN TASTYLE [[ToTarva@,, of wwre, five, and u-, Gr. a column, 


| in architecture] a work, wherein are five rows of columns. | 
e full weight-of 12 ounces Troy, which was formerly 


Peg'nTATEUCH [| pentateugue, Fr. mwralwx@-, of wirre, five, and ver- 


e., Gr. a volume] the five books of Moſes, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, Numbers; and. Deuteronomy. . 


PexnTA'TALON, Lat. [, of welle, five, and abu, Gr. conteſt] 


the five exerciſes performed in the Grecian games, viz. leaping, running, 
quoiting, darting, and wreſtling, | 


9X 


PENTE- 


n 


„r 


PEP 


PexTeco'nTARCH [morrnzoragy®, of mowrnzorra, fifty, and ape. 
Gr. chief] a captain who has the command of fifty men. 

Pz'NTECOSTE, It, [pentacote, Fr. wwrezorn, Gr. i. e. the goth day, 
/cil. after Eaſter] 1. A feaſt among the Jews. Pentecoſt ſignifies the fif- 
tieth, becauſe this feaſt was celebrated the 3 after the ſixteenth 
of Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the paſſover. The 
Hebrews call it, the feaff of weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks 
after the paſſover. They then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat har- 
veſt, which then was compleated. It was inſtituted to oblige the Iſraelites 
to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and 
alſo to render thanks to God for the law he had given them from Mount 
Sinai on the fiftieth day after their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 2. 
Transferred among chriſtians to the feſtival of Whitfuntide. A Jewiſh 
ſeſtival, held in commemoration of the giving of the Law, and for the ob/a- 
tion of the is r- Furs; and from thence adopted by the chriftian 
church, and applied by Her to the opening of the go/pe/ diſpenſation ; as 
being obſerved in commemoration of that deſcent of the HoLy Grosr 


which our Lord had promiſed to his diſciples, before they ſhould open 


their commiſſion. As, c. i. v. viii, Which analogy St. Irenæus has 
well deſcribed in his third book againſt hereſies. c. xix. Quem & dg 
cendiſſe, &c. i. e. Which Spirit (according. to St. Luke's account) did, 


after the Lord's aſcenſion, come down upon the diſciples in fentecaſte; 


having the powzx over all nations for the EXTRA MCE into life, and for 
the oENIxO of the New Teflament. And then, _— to As, c. ii. 
v. 8—11. he adds, that in conſequence of this heave | 

converts conſpired in all languages to form the hn for Gop ; the Spirit 
reducing diſtant tribes into a ſtate of unity, & PRIMITIAS omnium gen- 
tium offerente PaTk1, i. e. and orFgRING [obſerve his manner of ex- 
preſſion, the SI Ir“ offering] the FiRTs PARTS of all nations to THE 


FATHER.” Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 243, 244. | 
* This phraſeology of St. Jrenæus reminds me of the like miniffe- 


rial capacity in which the Srik fr is repreſented by St. Hernias, © He 


i. e. the ¶irit] when diſpleaſed for grieved] with us upon account of our 
fins, ſeeks to depart {from us] as not having a place in which auTepynoa: 
Tw xvpiw, xabu;, Berta, i. e. to perform his /iturgy, Or DIVINE SERVICE 
to the Logp, as he wills“. Lib. 2. Mardat. 10 and Mand. 5. Query, 
if St. Paul had not ſomething like it in his eye, Rom. c. xv. v. 16? and 
St. John aiſo, Apocalypſe, c. i. v. 4? And in truth, the application of 
this laſt text to the Holy Spirit is as ancient at leaſt as the age of Eusg- 
bios; and, I think, alſo eſpouſed by him in his treatiſe againſt Marcel. 
{us : tho' it ſhould not be diſſembled, that others (and with them the 
judicious Mr. Mede) underſtand the place of the /ever CHIEF ANGELS, 


which the eie writers repreſent as fanding before the throne of 


Gov. See Dove, InsrpiRaTIon, Messiah, and OrDER in divinity 
compared. | 


PexTECO'sTAL, adj. [of penteco?] relating to Whitſuntide. Collects 


adventual, quadrageſimal, paſchal or penteceſlal. Sander/on. | 


' PexTEco'sTALs, offerings made by the pariſhioners to their prieſt at 
Whitſuntide; and alſo of inferior churches to their chief or mother- 
church. Theſe were alſo called Whitſund-farthings. 
PENTEPHARMACUM, Lat. [of werre, five, and Paguarxc, Gr. a reme- 
dy] any medicine that conſiſts of five ingredients. EO 
- PENTHEMI MERI1S Lene fis, of welle, five, nwovg, half, and ne., 
Gr. ſhare] a part of à Greek or Latin verſe, conſiſting of two feet and 
a long ſyllable. | | | 
\ Peg'NTHOUSE [ perdice, It. pente, appentis, Fr. of appendix, of pendeo, 
Lat. to hang] a ſhed hanging out aſlope from the main wall; alſo, a 
ſhelter over a door or window, | l 
PEN TICE, ſabſt. ( appenter, Fr. pendice, It. This is commonly ſup · 
poſed a corruption of penthouſe ; but perhaps pentice is the true word] a 
lloping roof. To provide more inclining penticen. Wotton. 


Pr Nr, alf. [of pert and tile] a tile formed to cover the flooping 


fill 


part of the roof. 
PENT up. See PExT, . | 

Pexvu'LTIMA, Lat. [with grammarians] the laſt ſyHable of a word, 
fave one. | | | y 

Pexu'MBRa [in aſtronomy] a faint or partial ſhadow, obſerved be- 


| tween the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe of the moon, ſo 


that it is difficult to difcern where the ſhadow begins and where the light 
ends. This deſeription of the penumbra, reminds me of an ingenious 
tho' very ſevere] ſtroke of a modern ſatyriſt, who ſtyles the perſon whom 
he deſign d to expoſe, — not the d of a man, but ſomething lower 


| he ſlight penumbra of a man. SmarT's Hilliad. 
Pexu'rrovus [of penuria, Lat. great want] 1. Covetous, niggardly, 

ſtingy, not liberal, ſordidly mean. 2. Scanty, not plentiful. Aadiſon 
Pexnu'RIOUSLY, adv. [of penurious] ſparingly, not plentiful, covet- 

ouſly, niggardly, meanly. | WT 


Pexnu'R1ousNEss [of penurious] niggardlineſs, meanneſs, parſimony, 


Addiſon. _ ; 
PEN ux Y [penuria, Sp. and Lat.] extreme want of all neceſſaries, 

poverty, indigence. - The penury of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate.” Hooker. 
Peony, or Pony [peoma, Lat. of wxiona, Gr. peonlan, Sax.] a flower 


of two ſexes, male and female, * — - 7 
Peo'ere [populus, Lat. peuple, Fr. popolo, It. pueblo, pow, Port. po 
E. bel H. Ger. ] 1. The whole body of a people who live in a 
country, a nation, thoſe who compoſe a community. Many peoples and 
nations. Revelations. 2. The vulgar, the common ſort of people. 


3. The commonalty, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the princes or | nobles. 


4- Perſons of a particular claſs. A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields 
country peaple call the wincopipe. Bacon. J. Men or perſons in gene- 
ral, In this ſenſe the word people is uſed indefinitely, like o in French. 
Peopte were tempted to lend. Sf. 

To ProE. verb ad. [ populare, It. poblar, Sp. peupler, Er. ] to ftock 
a country or place with inhabitants CREED | | 

Pepa'xs1s [Tmewarric, of mimanw. Gr. to ripen ; in medicine] a cor. 
recting of depraved matter and cotrupt humoùts in the body, and bring- 
ing them into order. I ſuſpect the true import of this word will be belt 


explained, by what we have ſaid under the word {Concoctiox] com- 


pared with Boerbaave Patbolog. ſection 926930. 

| Perpa'smus [wiwaru®s of niwany, Gr. to bring w maturity] a ripen- 

ing of preternatural humours. eee e | 2 4 
Pera'sT1Cs, ſuhſt. medicines which are good to help the rawneſs of 

the ſtomach, and that d crudities. © See PY ABMvus. £47 

- Pe'pppr [ piper, Lat. poiore, Fr. 175 It. pimienta, Sp. pimenta, Port. 

of peppon, Sax. peper, Su. Du. and L. Ger. pfetfer, H. Ger.] an aro- 


nnn. et ah | | 1288 my , 
e r e Hen oo - - 


y gift, the firſt. 


. conſciouſneſs. 3. Idea, notion. Not to come too Qed by any ling. 


ied b 
i! E'RCHANT, Fr, {with fowlers] a deco w_ - ner an pat 


PER 
matic. fruit, or grain, brought from India. We have 
1 the black, the white, and the long; which —— of 
ruits produced by three diſtin& plants. 

To PEER, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To beat, to mano. . 
ſhot or blows; to ply. one cloſe with any thing. 2. To ſprinkle gle with 
with pipper. | or feao 

PE pPER-BOX [of pepper and box] a box for holdi 

Pe'PPER-CORN [ot — * and corn] 1. A grain of uy 
thing. of inconſiderable value. Boyle. Nd, e 

eee an herb. | 

E'PPER-MINT [of pepper and mint] mint that is very hot. 

Pr'rsis [ ærcs, G. A. Polin or ſeething; in phyc] 0 concodlin 
or fermentation of victuals and humours in an animal body. 8 

Pe'eTICK, adj. [rswri©-, Gr.] ſerving to concoct or digeſt 

Pzy. See Pip. | : 

Pes, a prepoſition, borrowed from the Lat. and uſed inflead of 
and thro e. 7 per force, per ann. per cent. &c. to perforate, to pierce 
thro', &c. It likewiſe denotes a degree of excellency or excel; 

Ps Aſcenſum [in chymiſtry] a particular manner of diſtillation: wh 
the liquor aſcends; as per deſcenſum implies the ſame operation when te 
liquor deſcends. : g 

Per Acſin. See Aksix. 

Per Th. See TAESIN. | | 

Pera'cTER, a mathematical inſtrument, uſed in ſurveying, 

PERACU'TE, adj. [peracutus, Lat.] very ſharp, very violent. Con 
tinual peracute fevers. Harvey, 2 
- Peracu'rum Menſtraum, Lat. [with chemiſts] a menſtruum made bo 
drawing off ſpirit of nitre ſeveral times from butter of antimony, yg} 
the help of which, Mr. Boyle ſays, he was able, without a very violent 
fre, to elevate a very good quantity of crude mercury, and that in 2 
few hours. . | | 
\ Per Azmm, Lat. yearly, by the year. 

PERADVE'NTURE, adv. [of par adventure, or par awvanture, Fr far 
evventura, It. por wentura, Sp.] 1. Perhaps, by chance, may be. 2. 
Doubt, queſtion. In this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed as a ſublante 
but not gracefully nor properly. Without all peradventure. Huth. 

To PE'RAGRATE, K act. ¶ peragratum, ſup. of peragro, Lat.) to 
gr P. of peragro, Lat 
wander over, to ramble through. 

PERAGRA'TION, Lat. of Fr. the act of travelling or wandering about; 
a progreſs or ramble. | 

PezRAGRATLION Month [with aſtronomers] the ſpace of the courſe of 
the moon from any point of the zodiac to the ſame again. 

To Pera'MBULATE, verb act. [perambulo, Lat.] 1. To walk through 
or all over. 2. To ſurvey by paſſing through. To view and prran- 
bulate Iriſh territories. Davies. N | | 
 PERAMBULA'T10N, [of perambulate] 1. The act of paſing through, 
or wandering over. Bacon. 2. A travelling ſurvey, Ihe general cal- 
cul made in the laſt perambulation, exceeded eighteen millions, Heel. 

PERAMBULATI1ON [in aſtronomy] the act of paſſing tivough any 
point of the zodiac to the ſame again, Sc. ; 

PERAMBULATI1ON | of the foreſt] the walking of juſtice, or other oft- 
cers, about a foreſt, in order to ſurvey and ſet the boundsof it. _ 

PERAMBULAa'TOR, an inſtrument, or rolling wheel, for meaſurng 
roads, &c. a ſurveying, wheel. It is made of wood or iron, commonly 
half a pole in circumference, with a movement, and a face divided like 
a clock, with a long rod of iron or ſteel that goes from the centre of the 
wheel to the work; there are alſo two hands which (as you drive the 
wheel before you) count the revolutions ; and from the compoſition of 
the movement and diviſion on the face, ſhew how many yards, pos, 
furlongs, and miles yoa go. See Plate V. Fig. 13. | 
 Prrca'ss, adv. [of par and caſe] perchance, if it be ſo, perhaps. 
Obſolete. Bacon. : | 
- PerRCEa'xT, adj. [pergant, Fr.] piercing, penetrating: Obſolete, 

penſer. | | by 

PeRCE1'VABLE, or PERCE'PTIBLE, adv. [from perceive, ol enn 
It. of perceptibilis, of perceptum, ſup. of percipio, Lat. to perceiVe : 
may be perceived, known or obſerved, falling under percep#Om, 8 

To Percer've, verb ad. [pertifio, Lat. appercevvir, Fr. cle Fo 
1. To begin to ſee, to diſcover, to ſpy or find out by ſome f 15 
fects. 2. To apprehend or antlerttans to know. 3. 10 1 
by. The upper regions of the air perceive the collettion af the 
tempeſts. Bacon. | | ay be ob- 

PERCEL VABLY, adv, [of perceivable] in ſuch a manner as May 
ſerved or known, perceptibly, in a manner to be perceive" — 

PrxckrrizrTLIxv [of perceptible]. 1. The ſtate of being! 7. per” 
to the ſenſes or mind. 2. Perception, the power or fac) 
ceiving. 
 Peree'pTIBLE, the ſame with percei vable; which {et received, The 

Perce'PT1BLY, adv. [of perceptible] ſo as may be pe 
woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 1. The aft of 

PERCE'PT10N Fr. [ percezzzone, It. of perceptio, Lat. F * 
perceiving, comprehending, or knowing ; the appreven' n 
ject, obſervation. 2. The faculty or power of po wt the perceÞ- 


tions of the leaders, Hale, 4. The ſtate of being a9 d ar i ln. 
Great mountains have a perception of the diſpoſition 0 | 
peſts. Bacon, : faculty of perceiv- 
' PeRCE'PTIVE, adj. [perceptur, Lat.] having the fac 5 
ing. 2 ds wer of thinks 
PERCEPT1'VviTY, the faculty of perceiving, the Po of 
Locke, ; "2% | | 2 one of the fiſhes | 
Percn [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] 1. The perch ah, in his mouth 2 
rey, that, like the pike and trout, carries his teet # [ 
| vc venture to. kill and deſtroy. ſeveral other He or hirds 
perche, Fr. a pole] a ſtick or , or any thing © N 
or ſit on. For the narrow perch I cannot ride. = and half 
of partiea, Lat.] a pole or rod, a meaſure of 16 rooſt upon : e 
To Pxxen, verb neut. [of pereber, Fr.] to or a the up] boug*»* 
ſtick, or twig of a tree, as birds do. Not perch upo 
South, 
To PRO, verb ad?, to place on a perch. —_ perhaps; it wif 
PERCHA'NCE, adi. (of 8 Lat. by, and < | 4 
happen; peradventure. Motton. the foot; . 


flutters, and draws other birds to it, and 10 g'V 


„ea 
nity of catching them. p B. 


erent 


PER 


PER 


| 1 I I I in . 0 ture ith our 6 a * 5 Valentinne 
Pr/ecuerd, Paris candles, uſed in England in ancient times; alf With Ours, animated and governed not (as Cerinthus and Valentin; 


les, which were uſuall ſet upon the altar. affirmed) by an animal Chriſt (or human ſoul} but by a bivixz SPIRIT, 
je largeſt on gry 21 rk Lat.] perceiving, — the faculty of In like manner, as St. Jenatius had to do with — — 4 athrmed that the 
_ oy 2 i | Son of God did not aſſume a real, but only an moginary or phantom bo- 
eee 2 one that has the power of perception, Gan- dy) that clauſe in his epiſtle to the church of Smyrna, * Qui perſecbus 
— SY | e .FACTUS gf, i. e. who BECAME a PERFECT man,” may intend ng 
3 /abft. [of per and eig] concluſion, laſt part. The per- more (though quoted __ a different purpoſe by Theoderet) than this, that 


rle. Ralagb. % tne Son of God, by uming a REAL BODY, became a compleat [or 
pea N the act of ſtraining through, Purifica- perfect] man. UsuER de ignatii, &c, 24. compared With I6nNAT. ad 


| jon by ſtraining, Smyrneos Ed Smith. p. 3. and indeed ſo he explains himſelf more than 
hy 75 ee verb af [perco/atum, ſup. of percolo, from per, thro, once in that epiſtle. 


nd 40h, Lat. to train] to ſtraiu. A4 s to the Paſſage referred to in St. Trenæus, the reader will find 


Pescu rig, the name of one of the purſuivants at arms. it under the word [InCarxation] and which he may pleaſe 
10 Praco's;- end as: [percuſſum, ſup. of fercutio, Lat. to ſtrike to compare with Ia Nx us adv. Hæręſis. Ed. Grabe, P- 407; 
| —5 to ſtrike. Flame percufſed by air giveth a noiſe. Racy, only taking this caution along with him, that though we may 


| 's810N, Fr. of Lat. [percu/Fone, It.] 1. The act of ſtriking or require the preſence of the 3d perſon to conſtitute us (in the ſenſe 
n Tremors — — in the air by percuſſion. Newton, 2. of St. Ix Ex æxus) Perfect MEN : Not ſo, the pivine LoGos him- 
5 of found in the ear. In double rhimes the percuſſion is ſtronger, ſelf when incarnate; and whom, 


iner. 


Pexcus$10N [1n phyſics] the ſhock or colliſion of two bodies, which the Holy Ghoft upon him, P. 394. And as to Theadorit's leaving 
encurring, alter the motion of each other. out in his citation [who BECAME ] this unfair way of quoting 
| PeRcU TIENT, adi. eee Lat.) ſtriking, having the power to the antients is no unfamiliar thing with him; as both Grabe and 
bike: generally in a ſubſtantive form. The doubling of the percutient. Uber have ſufficiently ſhewn, ee MonoTHeL1TEs, paul ia- 


2 „ NISTS, ORIqENISM, and Incarnation, compared, 

Ps ro1FoLs, Lat. [of perds, to loſe, and folia, Lat. leaves] ſuch Px BFECTLY, adv. [of perfect] 1. Totally, compleatly, entirely. 
es or plants as loſe their leaves in winter, or after they have done 2. In the higheſt degree of excellence, 3. With great full, accurately, 
lowering. | | 
is TION, Fr. [perdizione, It. perdicion, Sp. perattio,. Lat.] 1. Ruin, PERFECT Numbers {in mathematic 
Celtrucion, death. There was no danger of our utter pera7ztrom. Bacon. or even parts taken all 3 0. 
p. Loſs in general. Shakeſpeare, 3. Eternal death. All mens ſalvation, as 6 and 28, Oc. for of 6 the half i 

d ſome mens endleſs perdition, are things oppoſite. Hooler. Part 1, which added together make 6; and it hath no more aliquot parts 
 PERDRI'GON, Fr. a ſort of plumb or prune, 3 in whole numbers; ſo 28 has theſe even parts, 14 the half, 5 the fourth, 

F Peepue', adv, Fr. [perduro, It. loſt, Ch This word, which among 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the fourteenth, and 1, which added together, make 
* 15adverbially taken, comes from the French perave, or forlorn hope; 28, and therefore is a perfect number; of which perfect number there 

, ferdue or advanced centinel] cloſe lying in ambuſh, are but 10 between 1, and I0000000000. 

J lie PeRDUE, to lie flat upon the belly; to lie in wait cloſely. PERFECTER, Subſt. [of her fect] one that makes perfect. Jupiter the 
| PERDU'ES [q. per dini, Lat. f. e. loſt men] ſoldiers placed in a dange- penfecger. | Pope. | : „ 155 

uus poſt; the forlorn hope of an army. PERFE CTION, Fr. [perfozione, It. perfician, Sp; of perfectio, Lat.] f. 
| PERDU'LOUS, adj. ¶ perdo, Lat. to loſe). loſt, thrown away. Bram- The ſtate or condition of being perfect. 2. nn that concurs to 
A | PE produce ſupreme excellency. 3. Attribute of God. Creatures that re- 
DURABLE, Fr. and Sp. [prrdurabile, It. of perdurabilis, from per- ſemble him moſt in theſe perfeftions. Tillotſon, ; 
., Lat. to laſt through] continuing, laſting Jong. A word obſolete; To PERFE"CTIONATE, verb act. [ perfedtionmer, Fr.] to make perfect, 
K accented, contrary to analogy, on the firſt yllable. O perdurable; to advance to perfection. This word was propoſed by Dryden, but not 
5 fab ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. | | received, | | 
FPERDURABLY, ads, [of perdurable] laſtingly, Shakeſpeare, PERFECTI'SStMA TE, 2 quality or dignity mentioned in the code. 
FEERDURA TION, Lat. ſtate of laſting very long, PERFE'CTIVE, a. [of perfect] conducing to bring to perfection, 
Prez 'car, adj. Fr. equal. Obſolete. | | ore. 

20 PEREGRINATE, verb act. [peregrinar, Sp. from Peregrinus, Lat. PERFECTIVELY, ado. {of perfeive)] in ſuch a manner as brings to 
Wreign] to travel into far countries, to live in foreign countries. perfection. Grew. 15 

EF FREGRINA'TION, O. Fr. of Lat. the act of travelling into foreign PERFECTNess (of zer/f22)] 1. The quality of being perfect, com- 
Puntries, travel, abode in foreign countries, The land of our Peregri- pleteneſs. 2. Goodneſs, virtue ; a ſcriptural word. Charity which is 
Mn. Bentley. | | the bond of perfectneſs. Coloffians. 3: Skill. Is this your perfene/; ? 
FAA, ad. O. Fr. [peregrino, It. Peregrinus, Lat.] foreign, out- Shakeſpeare, | | 

Audit, not native, not domeſtic. Peregrine and Preternatural heat. pꝝxrrp 10 us [perfide, Fr. perfido, It. and Sp. of Perfidus, Lat.] treache- 
aon. 4 | N 


I Ps ee rous, baſe, falſe-hearted, falſe to truſt, guilty of violated faith. 
[Pieotng [with falconers] a hawk of the falcon kind, 


| ERFI'DIOUSLY, ad. [of perfidious) treacherouſſy, by breach of 

To Pere Mer, verb act. [peremptum, ſup. of feremo, Lat. to ſlay] faith. - | 
yy] to kill, to cruſh. A law term. The cauſe of appeal is perempred PERF! DIOUSNEss, or PE'seipy [of perfidions ; perfidia, or perfidezzan, 
' the deſertion of an a peal. Aylife. FE 2s It. perfidia, Sp. of erfidia; Lat.] the quality of being perfidious, breach 
asu ION, Fr. peremptio, Lat.] cruſh, extinction. Law term, of faith, or of truſt, treachery, falſeneſs, want of faith. FE. 
Me. . Ds 5 na PERFLABLE, eg. | perfio, Lat. having the wind driven through, 
FFEREMPTORY [peremptoire, Fr. perentorio, It. Peremptoria, Sp. of pe- To PERTLA “TI, verb at. ¶ perflatum, i up. of perffo, from ger, through, 

Porins, from peremprus, Lat. killed} 1. Dogmatical, ſuch as deſtroys all and Jo, Lat. to blow] to blow through. If caſtern winds did per/iare 
itther expoſtulation ; abſolute, expreſs. 2, Pragmatical, fancy, mala- our climates. Harwey. 15 | 

rt . 


; ; 1 | PEerPLA "TION [of ate} the act of blowing thro, h. Per fai 
[Pere MPTORY Aion [in law] an abſolute, final, and determinate act, with large 1 Gene] th 18 | 18 rfiations 
dt to be altered, renewed, or reftrained. | ERFO'RANS Muſculus, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle of the fingers, ſo 


[ Pret "MPTORILY, adv. [of peremptory] abſolutely, poſitively, ſo as to called becauſe its tendons run through thoſe of the Perforatus ; the ſame 
tf off all further debate. | LAY 


5 | ; : as tentii internodii d; torum flexor. | 
Pere MPTORINEsS "uf Feremptory] politiveneſs, dogmatiſm, abſo. PrRro'Raus Pads, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle of the leſſer toe, called 
pe A „ Pragmaticalne . i 3 IN 4 allo flexor texrs; internodii digitorum fo” ES 8 

RE NNIAL, adj. [ perennis, Lat.] r. Equality of laſting thro” all ſea. To PzRForaTzE, verb act. [perferare, It. and Lat.] to pierce through, 
Ms. The perennity of divers ſprings. Derbam. 2. Laſting all the Near. to bore with an inſtrument, | | 
| heſe perennial fountains. Cheyne. 3. Unceaſing, perpetual, continual, PERFORATED {with botaniſts] à term uſed of any plant, whoſe leaf 
4; * The matter wherewith theſe Perennial clouds are raiſed is being held againſt the light, ſeems full of little holes. 
ame « ary 


| ey. 3 3 ; | PERFORATED [in heraldry} ;. .. bored thorough. The armoriſts uſe 
: 3 ain medicine] a term applied to fevers which have no it © Expreſs the paſſing or penetrating of one — (in part) through 
. \ ; LM . 2 __ another. : f 8 g A - 
| W. Wulrr [perennitas, Lat.] laſtingneſs, long chance perpe.- Pape ATION | perforaziont, It. of Perfaratio, Lat.] 1. AQ of boring 
1 ies 8 | or piercing through, 2. Hole, place bored. Made ſpongy, and with 
| Pang E RON, Lat. [of We p, Gr. to bore through) à trepan. ſuch perforations as to admit paſſage to the milk. Ray. 
| — (parfait, Fr. perfetto, It.  perfeto, +3 feetu, ] PerrozatiON lin ſurgery] the penetrating by an inflrument into any 
3. Pleat, mire, finiſhed, conſammate, to which nothing is want- of the larger cavities or the opening of any abſceſs by an inftrument 3 
e or redundant, or that has all the requiſites ; excellent, accompliſhed. alſo an eroſion of the bones that eats through them. 
be thoſe things perſ227, which want nothing requiſite for the end Pe'RFORATOR [of perforate} the inſtrument of boring. Sharp. 
In. T0 he. ON inſtituted. Hooker, 2. Fully informed, well frilled PearorA'Tus Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the leſſer 
Mlameleſ Perfed in the lepes of Bohemia. Bacon, 3. Pure, toes, ſo called, becauſe its tendons are perforated like thoſe of the 
es — r Hen is a ſenſe chief 7. healogical, Thou ſhalt be fingers, bg 
| - - - neronomy, 4. Safe, out of danger. PER-FoRCE, adv. f ar. „Fr. „It. 55 » Sp.] b 
auer Flower. ¶ with botaniſts] are ſuch as have the — coloured force * violence. 5 een 5 e de 
| trance — pals, Pore * ns and fiylus, Tor To Perpo'rm, verb af [ performare, It. to do, to fulfil, to bring to 
eration. 0 7] WTHers ] one produ I unirocal ge- to put in execatio to atehieve an undertakin to accompliſh. 
een as Ppoſition to inſe which were formerly ſuppoſed to be + wa — — 


Ts py by equivocal generation, To PERFo'rM, verb neuf. to ſucceed n an attempt. When a poet 


at. a bas por formed admirably. Watts. 
Narr, Fe perſons 2 Lagen, of Per ficio, Lat. parfare; perfec. _ PERPO'RMABLE, ad, 77 Perform} Feafticable, ſach as may be done. 
bring to due be mare, It. Perficionty, Sp.] 1. To make to PerPo'RMAnCE. 1. The act of performing, completion of ſomething 
malte 8 to finiſh, to conſummate, to complete. 2. To def » Execution of ſomething promiſed, 2. Work, compoſition. 
| de. e ee e . K In your performances tis ſcarcely poſſihle for me to be deceived. Dryden. 
8 lin divinity] thi term, like many others, admits of 3. Action, — done. des her walking and other actual per- 
appliede, - MEN'S conceptions of things differ, . C. A perfe@ man, formances. ' Shakeſpeare. 1 | 
if you wil dotrine of the Ivar by ſome modern writers Prxroxunk [of perform) 1. One that performs any thing. 2, It is 
- ne by ſome conſubſtantialifts of the fourth and follow. generally applied £0 one that makes a public exhibition of his fill, and 
a human [rational] foul and united to the particularly at the play -houſe, a muſician, a finger. 
nab ty; but with St. Ireneus * (who thro' all his To Pzrxprr'care 22 ſup. of perfF ice, Lat.] to rub over, 
2 en of , Two intelligent ſubſtances in the ox Pz&FRICA TION U — act of rubbing or chafing tho- 
Perfolt man means 2 body of the ſame make and na- roughly, e er Js Hanes 
Bite 


17. 


n = 


Prrru'uAToRV, adj. [of perfume] that which perfumes. eren ; 
To Prxru'u, 4 vs, 1 2 fo rfumer, Fr. profumo, It. perfumer, Sp. a Circuit. 7. [In chronology] an epocha or interval _ a fall. po 
and Port.] to foo a ſweet ſcent to, to ſcent. 


PERFUME ; 
ſends forth a ſweet ſcent, ſtrong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give ſcents 


to other things, as civet, muſk, Fc. 2. The ſcent itſelf, tweet. 3. 
Odour, fragrance. No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field. Pope. 

Prxru'uER [of perfume 3 parftumeur, Fr. profumiere, It. perfumador, 
Sp. and Port.] one who makes and ſells perfumes. 

PerFu'NCToRILY, adv. [perfundtorit, Lat.] negligently, careleſly, 
ſhghtly. Clarendon. 

ERFU'NCTORINEsSs [of perfunfory] negligence, a ſlight, carelefs do- 
* thing. ; 

ERFUNCTORY [perfundorius, Lat.] done careleſly, or lightly, ſlub- 
bered over, negligent. Woodward. : 

To Perevu'st, verb a. [perfuſum, ſup. of perfundo, Lat.] to tincture, 
to overſpread. Theſe dregs immediately per/u/e the blood with melan- 
choly. Harvey. 

Perna'es, adv. [of per, and prob. happen] it may be ſo, peradventure. 

PerHaPs you'd have. ripe Cherries at Chriſtmas, a proverb applied to 
mo - crave after thoſe things that are either impoſſible or difficult to 

ad. 

- Pexta'mma, or PErta'pra Lat. [wepappa, from wp and ame, Gr. 
tie] a medicine to be tied about the neck, which, as it is believed by 
ſome, will cure diſeaſes. 

PrRIAN TIA, Lat. [of wii, about, and av9©-, Gr. a flower] the 
ſmall green leaves which compaſs the bottom of a flower, 

PEe'RtaPT, ſubſt. rip, Gr. to ſurround] amulet, charm worn as 
preſervatives againſt diſcaſes or miſchief, Hanmer. 

PEerica'rDiac, or PErica'RDIaN, pertaining to the pericardium. 
£ oa ſin phyſic] an epithet given to worms generated in 

e heart. 


PerIca'RDIUM [wipixaphioy, of gif about, and nagha, Gr. the heart] 


a thin membrane, ſkin or pouch, which ſurrounds the whole ſubſtance of 
the heart. Its baſis is pierced in five places, for the paſſage of the veſſels 
which enter and come out of the heart. | 


Pertca'sPiun, Lat. [r , Gr. pericarpe, Fr.] 1. [In botany] 5 


* 


pellicle or thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or grain of a plant, or 


that part of a fruit that envelopes the ſeed. 2. {In phyſic] a medicine 


applied to the wriſt to cure an ague. 
PRaIcA R Pus [with botaniſts] a pellicle or thin membrane encompaſ- 


ſing the fruit or grain of a plant. The ſame with pericarpeurm, which 


ee. ä 1 Cy, 
Per1'CLAS1s [wepixAuorg, Of weft, round about or thoroughly, and 


AN, Gr. to break] ſuch a total fracture of a bone, as quite divides it, 


and forces it out through the fleſh into fight. 


PexIcLITA“TIOx [peric/itor, Lat. pericliter, Fr.] the late of being in 
danger, hazard, danger, jeopardy; alſo trial, experiment. 


PERICNE MIA, Lat. [of weh, about, and xn, Gr. the tibia] the 

parts about the tibia. | 

— PERICRA'NIUM [ of TEexayoy, of We ps, round about, and Xpanory 

Gr. the ſkull] a very thin and nervous coat or membrane of an ex- 
uiſite ſenſe, lying under the thick hairy ſkin of the head, and imme- 


| diately covers not only the whole ſkull, but all the bones of the body, 
except the teeth; for which reaſon it is alſo called the periofteum, 


Quincy. 


PERI cULous, adj. ¶ periculgſus, of periculum, Lat. danger] dangerous, 


jeopardous, hazardous; an obſolete word. Brown. | 
PERIDRO'MIS- {veg19gopus, Gr. a courſing round] an _ gallery, al- 

ley, or the like, in a periptere, between the columns and the wall. 
PERIEGE'TEs,. one who conducts another about a place or thing to 


-- 


ſhow it him, 


. + Per4E'LION, or PeRIHE'LIUM Dersginuoy, of wigs and e., Gr. the 


ſun, peribelie, Fr.] that point of the orbit of a planet, in which it is 


— 
* 


neareſt to the ſun. | 


Perte RGY, ht. [m5ppyor, of wigs and egyor, Gr. work] needleſs 
caution,” or trouble in an operation, unneceſſary diligence. 
PRICE Uu, or PE'riGEE [w, of weg, round about, and yy, 

Gr. the earth, perigee, Fr.] that point in the heaven, in which the ſun 
or any planet is at leaft diſtance from the center of the earth. 

Pe'sIGEE [wegryarcy, Gr. perigee, Fr. of perigæum, Lat.] that point of 
the heaven, wherein the ſun, or any other planet, is neareſt the cen- 


ter of the earth. See PERIORUUu. | 


Pretcrt'naRy, as. [perigrinarius, Lat.) a monk in the antient 
ae e whoſe office was to receive or entertain ſtrangers or vi- 
itors. | | | | 
' Pz'r1L, Fr. [pericolo, It. peligno, Sp. perikel, Du. of periculum, Lat.] 
1. Danger, hazard, jeopardy in general. Sidney. 2. Denunciation, 
danger eee On your diſpleaſure's peril. Shakeſpeare, 
 Pe'riLOVs [ periculgſus, Lat. perilleux, Fr. pericolgſo, It. peligroſo, Sp.] 

1. Full of peril, dangerous, hazardous. 2. It is uſed by way of em- 
haſis, or ludicrous exaggeration of any thing bad. With gifts and 
—— per lous ſhrew'd. Hudibras. 3. Smart, witty. In this ſenſe 
it is only applied to children, and probably obtained its ſignification from 
the notion that children, eminent for wit, do not live; a witty boy was 
therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is vulgarly parlous. 

: P&rILOUSLY, adv, [of perilous] dangerouſly, hazardoully; - 
Pe'RILOUSNEsS [of perileus] hazardouineſs. | ö 0 N 
PENTMUETER [wep14perp®-, Gr.] 1. A verſe having a ſyllable above its 
Juſt meaſure, 2. [in geometry] the ambit or extent which bounds a 

figure or body, of what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 

Pzrix@'vn, Lat. [wiv Gr.] the ligamentous ſeam betwixt the 


ſerotum and the fandament. - 


_. Perxixny'cTipes [in ſurgery] little ſwellings like nipples. - 

- Perto'cna [wipexn, Gr. a holding all round] an argument contain- 
ing the ſum of a diſcourſe. | | 

: Pe'n 10D [periode, Fr. periodo, It. and Sp. of periodus, Lat. cgi“. 
Gr.] 1. A perfect ſentence from one full ſtop to another. 2. {In arith- 


metic] a diſtinftion made by a point or comma, after every 3d or 6th 


place or figure, uſed in notation or numeration, for the more ready diſ- 
tinguiſhing and reading the figures. 3. [In aſtronomy] the time taken 
up by a ſtar or planet in making its revolution, or the duration of its 
courle, *till it return to the ſame point of the heavens from which it ſet 
out. 4. [In medicine] the ſpace of time a diſtemper continues from its 
beginning to its declenſion. 5. Time in which any thing is performed, 
ſo as to begin again in the ſame manner. 6, [ln printing] a character 


PER 


arfume, Fr. profumo, It. perfume, Sp.] 1. Any _ that tions, and on different occaſions, time is meaſured, 2 10 


leſſer, until they come to their utmoſt periog. Digby 
To make plants more laſting than their 


Bacon, 


To Px'xiob, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to put 


word. 


ment, 


a 47 2 7 
ill appear on : 


pericdics, It. de 


» 
4, Regular, Perfurming 
: a) 
in Switzer, 
fon. 


le or diſcoag 
ds. 


ont ke. 


| STEUM, Lat. [fi H, Gr. round about a bone, jerijf Fr 
a thin ſkin which immediately incloſes all the bones of the body, except 
ſome few, as thoſe of the teeth, ears, c. the uſe of it is to core the 
bones, and to bear up the veſſels, whieh enter them for their round 


PERIPATE'TIC, adj, [wiprwarrlixog, Gr.] of or pertaining to thepet- 


patetics. 


PERITATE“TIe Philo/opty, the ſyſtem of philoſophy tauglt and eſte 
bliſhed by Ariſtotle, and maintained by his followers. 
PerIPATE'TICS [ peripaticiens, Fr. WET ATT 1X04, of dart, Or, 10 
walk about; becauſe they uſed to diſpute walking in the place at Mens 


called Lycæum] a ſect of 
'Theophraſtus, Cratippus, 


1 the followers of Atiſtolle, a 


c. | | 

Cicero, in his fourth book De Finibus, ſect. 20. informs us that the 
chief point in which they differed from the Spich, was their placing 
happineſs partly in virtue, and partly in the good things of life; wheres 
the Stoicks places it in virtue alone. 2uid? at if/a brati vita, ad 
quam omnia referuntur, que dicitis, negatis eam «i, jue fle t om. 


nibus z7s rebus, quas natura defideret ; TOTAMQU 


eam in und virtute pom 


tis.” But the learned tranſlator of Cebes, enters ſomewhat further into 


Ariſtotle's character; Who, in his note on thole which we har 


e Cited 


from him under the word Lyceum, obſerves, © that Aribatie was 


young man at Socrates death. 
tions of that philoſopher three years, 
Plato twenty. But the ſimplicity of moral philoſophy 
ring and ſubtle genius. [See Ernics and NATCERAIT 
ſtruck out new paths for himſelf, and gave fall ic 
invention in all ſorts of ſubjects. But he went be. 
Phyfics and Metaphyfics are full of chimerical prindp 
potheſes [See HyPoTHEss] and unintelligible Ja 
Ethicks is a ſyſtem of dry diſputations, definitions. a 
ted to amuſe the HEAD, but too cold to imprehbs 
add the good Stock ErierExr us does in every page) 
vice, and love of virtue.” 
rhetoric, and (what by a miſtake ſlipt the preſs 
tion of Cebes) his poetics ſeem to be the beſt of his pe! 
of CEBEs in Englifo verſe, with NOTES. 
PeRIPE'TiA, or PErIPE TIE [of mefiawtr!s) 
ſtate] that part ofa tragedy wherein the act 
velled, and the whole concludes. Happy ! 


covery co-incide. See Discovery. 


Per1'PHERY [peripherie, Fr. wifipeſ: a, of wi 
the circumference or bounding line of a circle, e 


other ſimilar figures. 
Pe*RIPHRASE, or PERIPHRA'SIS 


1 
He had however atten 
and was afterwar 


And concludes with 00 
preſs in this late ©: 
ſormances. 


[periphr aſe, 
Phrafis, Lat. wig@exoy, Gr. a round about Wi) 


on is turued, 
where the Pert 


locution ; a tour of words uſed by orators, to 40 


trite manners of expreſſion, as uſing many * 
might be done by a few : as for death, 
To Pe'rIPHRASE, verb act. ¶ peripbraſer, 
circumlocutions, to expreſs one word by 
PxRITHRASTIcAL [wrefgarixcs, Gr.] P 
circumlocutory, expreſſing 
PERIPHRA'STICALLY, adv. [of peri 
PtrIPLO'ca Orapocynum, Lat. [in bo 
Prairrv's [wiprrnuy, Gr.] voyage or na! 


or ſea coaſt. 


PerIPNED MONIA, Lat. [weprareupon, 
the lungs and breaft, accompanied wi 
cough, Sc. 

PeRIPNEUMO'NIA Notha, 
mony, a diſeaſe in the lungs, arifing ft 
throughout the whole maſs of blood, 
 PERIPNEUMO'NICAL | peripneumonicus, 


taining to a rat r 
e ſame 
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baſtard pen 


fever, 


11 this 
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Gr. falling *ploru 


and Pio, 
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f {king 5 ary 
A the common an 
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the form 
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PRRIT 


z thin, fo 
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PRERIT 


chanics] 
wound, i 
PERI “T 


| the excre1 


To PE 


| Lat.] tof 


Pe's3u 


| perſon : c 


Peru 
Pe'rju 


a falſe oat 


Pe'sju 


by perſon 


Pz'r1w 


| Worn by 1 
| baldnef,, 


To Px 


| cord peria 


PERI 


2 ſmall ſhi 


PerIzo 
Who are b 
To PEB 


| 1 N | 


; i a place encompaſſed about with columns without, and a 
5 | . 


ind of wings about it. 
E er RIA [ep rune, 


f matter about any part, 
hay wage"; Hr. mg = one of t 
abit, 
2 8 the hydropical caſe of water upon the bowels 
herd it paſſes away by urine or ſtool, 
prxlsciI [M, of rep., round about, nd e 2 _ 
hoſe inhabitants of the earth whoſe ſhadows do in one and the _ 4 
ſively turn about to all the points of the horizon; and theſe are 1uc. 
"inhabit the frozen zones, within the compaſs of the arctic and antarctic 
. becauſe the ſun being above their horizon for many days without 
9 ſetting, the ſhadow turns as the ſun does. 8, i 
e pfsisck 11s, Lat. [ weftexthg, Gr.] a garter; thence a knight of the 
| moſt noble order of the garter is in Latin ſtiled egues piriſcelidis. 
PrriscyTi5MUs, or PERYSCY'TISM [of mp, and oxvriGu, Gr. to 
gea] a ſection, or laying open the fore- part of the head or {kull. 
To PERISH, v. 1. [perir, Fr. ferecer, Sp. and Port. perire, It. and Lat.] 
| 1. To go to ruin, rack, or decay, to be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 
2. To be ruined, to be caſt away. 3. To die or coine to one's end, to be 
deſtroyed, to come to nothing, to be loſt, I peri/5 with hunger. S/. 
Luke. 4. To be loſt eternally. O ſuffer me not to periſh in my fins. 
| eton. 5 2 : 
470 pekisk, werb af. to deſtroy, to decay. This cloſeneſs did a lit- 
lle peri/þ his underſtanding. Collier. 
| PE nISHABLE [periſſable, Fr. perecedero, Sp.] 
| decay, liable to periſh or come to ruin, c. OT 
| Pr 'kISHABLENESS [of periſpabie] liableneſs to decay, periſhing qua- 


of wen, about, and v, Gr. pus] a collec- 
RY as round the tooth in the gum. 
tion 


e larger emunctories for its ex- 
or kidneys, 


apt to periſh, ſubjekt to 


PraIss0 LO [Tepiooonoyin, of r f,wog, abounding or ſuperfluous, 
| and 5%, Gr. a word] a diſcourſe ſtuffed with unneceſſary and ſuper- 
| fluous words. | 

PerrsTA'LTIC [ periſtaltique, Fr. rhανν,ubgtfixog, of Tepranw, Gr. to con- 
| traQ, &e.] quibbling, worm: like. | ; . 

PzRISTALTIC Motion of the Guts, a ſort of worm. like motion down- 
| wards, which is cauſed by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby 
| the excrements are preſſed downwards and voided. 
| PegisTAPHI LINUS Internus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the uvula 
which draws it forwards ; more properly pterigaſtophilinus. 

PERISTAPHILINUS Externus, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle of the uvula, 
| which draws it backwards. 

PERISTE'R1ON, Lat, [in botany] the herb vervain. 


1 | PrrISTERNA, Lat. [of nt, about, and repro, Gr. the breaſt] the 
| | parts about the breaſt. | 
to PREIS TOL E, Gr. a contraction round about. The ſame as PERISTAL- 
zens rie Motion, [See PERISTALTIC.] But N. B. Phaworinus, p. 596. 
„ 4 makes Periſtolsè to be a ſynonimous to eva, or covering. APPENDIX ad 
8 1hiaur. H. Stephan. Sc. And Caftell, K enovat. eſpouſes this ſenſe ; 
the but as the word is applied to the motion of the bowels, I ſhould think 
cing | the former explication to be far more eaſy and natural. See PERISY- 
eas E8TOLE and SySTOLE), _ 5 
, af | PeeatsTrRO'MATA [of mipirpupc, Gr.] the coat which covers the bowels. 
om- . PeRISTY'LE [periſſile, Fr. periſiylium, Lat. meirunor, Gr.] a place or 
n boilding encompaſſed with a circular range of columns on the inſide. 
into Albutbnot. 1 | ; 
ited Pals v“s TOL E [of wp and ovroan, Gr.] the pauſe or interval between 
as 4 the two motions of the heart or pulſe, vix. that of Mole or contraction, 
dc. and that of the diaſtole or dilatation. X | 
x of PerITO'NAEUM | weprroraior, of Eu, Gr. to ſtretch all around 
ch z thin, ſoft, but double membrane, that lies immediately under the muſ- 
He (des of the lower belly, covering and containing all the viſcera contained 
def in the abdomen, and lining all its cavity. | 
His | PerITRO'CHIUM [TxprTpoxeior, of TepiTpeXw, Gr. to run about 3 in me- 
; by- chanics] a kind of wheel placed upon an axis, round which a rope is 
| by wound, in order to raiſe a weight. 
fit PERI'TTOMA [Tip:rTue, Gr.] whatever is ſuperfluous in the body; 
may {the excrement or ordure left after digeſtion ; alſo the relics of diſeaſes. 
e of To Pe'sjuRE, verb act. [ ſe parjurer, Fr. fpergiurarfi, It. of perjuro, 
; his Lat.] to forſwear, to taint with perjury. | 8 
edi- | Pe'rjuRE, Cel. {parjure, Fr. perjurius, Lat.] a perjured or forſworn 
ABLE perſon : obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Pe'sjzURER [of perjure] one that ſwears falſely. Spenſer. 
erent PrsJURY [parjure, Fr. ſpergiuro, It. perjurio, Sp. of perjurium, Lat.] 
unra- | a falſe oath, | | | 
d if Pr'sjury [in law] the act of ſwearing falſely in an oath adminiſtered 
by perſons in legal authority, SER 
ary] PAV [perrugue, Fr. parructa, It. peruca, Sp.] a cap of hair 
, and | worn by men, adſcititious hair by way of ornament or concealment of 
| | held . 
ben. To Praiwio, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to dreſs in falſe hair. Diſ- 
* Kr periwig'd with ſnakes. Swift. 
n a ERIWINCLE [perwinca, It. the herb ſo called 7 
which | 9 ſhell-fiſh ; 410 an herb. n 
| ERIZO'MA, Lat. [wp:Qupa, Gr.] a ſort of girdle or truſs fo 
ſtouſ * ms 3 | 80 A. ] wh, g Aeneas 
OTERK Up, verb neut. [from perch, Sinner. ] to lift up the head 
pril | 8 an 87 bees 1 ] "IF = 
| ,90TERK verb act. to dreſs, to prank, T A up i iſt ri 
ik pit, Shakers, , top o be perl d up in a gliſt ring 
1 pur, adj. pert, briſk, airy : obſolete. Pearl as a peacock. Spenſer. 
an E RLOVS, adj. for PERILOUS, dangerous, full of hazard. | 
G  RMAGY, a little Turkiſh boot. | 
19h Fn RMANENCE, or PE'RMANENCY [of permanent] duration, conſi- 
, | ig r in the ſame ſtate, durableneſs. 
 *ANENT, Fr. | permanente, It. and Sp. permane 5 1 
ripnen T laſting, e 1 n., 
_ Pan ONIATLY, adv. [of permanent] durably, laſtingly. 
k F- 75 A NSION [of permanſum, ſup. of permaneo, Lat.] continuance. 
CT, through. Bu? [permeabilis, from permeo, Lat.] that may be paſſed 
5 To PERU | 
lan F Vary ®MEATE, verb af. [of permeo, Lat.] to penetrate, to paſs 
np 


| Px” s . £514 2 , 
pas, Bron, ad, [ permeans, Lat.] paſling through, The permeant 


f meps and pew, Gr. to flow] a reflux of hu- 


and c,, Gr. a ſhadow] | 


Prxuxa“Tion, Lat. the act of penetrating and paſſing through the 
pores of the body. | 

PER Minima, Lat. [with phyſicians] a term uſed to ſignify a perfect 
mixture of the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies or ingredients. 


PEerMI'SCIBLE [permiſcibilis, from permiſceo, Lat. to mix together] 
which may be mingled., | 


PerRM1'SSIBLE [permiſſibilis, permiſſum, ſup. of permitto, Lat.] that may 
be permitted. | | 

PERM1'SS10N, Fr. and Sp, [permifions, It. of permiſſio, Lat.] the at 
of permitting, granting leave or liberty to do a thing, allowance. 

PERMISSIVE, adj... I bermiſſum, ſup. of permitto, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 
permiſſion, granting liberty, not favour, not hindering tho' not appro- 
3 2. Granted, ſuffered without hindrance, not authorized or fa- 
voured. 

PERMI'SSIVELY, adv. [of permiſſive] by bare allowance, without hin- 
drance. Bacon. 

PeRMI'STION, or PerRMI'xT1ON [permiſtus, Lat.] the act of thorough 
mingling together. 

To PEAM“T [permettre, Fr. permitir, Sp. and Port. of permitto, Lat.] 
1. To allow without command. Hofer. 2. To ſuffer, let, or give 
leave, without authorizing or approving. 3. To allow, to ſuffer in ge- 
neral. As much as the laws permit them. Swift. 4. To give up, to re- 
ſign. If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf. Brown. 

- PerRmtI'T, ſalſt. a note or written permiſſion from a king's officer, 


commonly given by the ſeller to the buyer of French brandy, c. for 


tranſporting of ſuch goods from place to place, ſhewing the duty on 
them to have been paid. | 

PERMITTANCE [of permit] allowance, forbearance of oppoſition, 
permiſſion. Derbam. | 2 

Pexmi'xTION [permiſtus, Lat. in phyſic] the act of mixing tho- 
roughly, the ſtate of being mingled. Permiætion and confuſion of ſub- 
ſtances. Brereauood. 

PzrMuTA'T10N, Fr. [permutazione, It. of permutatio, Lat.] the truck, 
or exchange of one thing for thing for another. | 

PERMUTA'TIONS of Quantities [in algebra] the changes, alterations, 
or different combinations of any number of quantities, 

PERMUTAT1O'NE Archidiaconatus, &c. a writ to an ordinary, com- 
manding to admit a clerk to a benefice upon exchange made to another. 

ToPrrMv'TE, verb act. [permuter, Fr. of permutare, It. permuto, Lat.] 
to exchange church livings, and other things one for another. 

 PexMu'TER [of permute ; permutant, Fr.] one who permutes or ex- 
changes, | 

„ [in law] the taking or receiving of any thing; as, tithes 
in emen, are tithes taken in kind. : 

ERN1'C10Us [ pernicieux, Fr. pernixigſo, It. pernicidſo, Sp. of perni- 
cioſus, Lat.] 1. Deſtructive, miſchievous in the higheſt degree, very 
hurtful. 2. [Pernicis, gen. of pernix, Lat. ſwift] quick. A ſenſe pe- 
culiar to Milton. 8 

Pernt'ciousLY, adv. [of pernicious, firſt ſenſe] deſtructively, miſ- 
chievouſly, hurtfully. 25 

PerNIClousNEss [of pernicious] the quality of being pernicious, miſs 
chievouſneſs. 

Perni'city [ pernicitas, from pernicis, gen. of pernix, Lat. ſwift] ex- 
traordinary ſwiftneſs of motion in birds or beaſts. Endued with great 
ſwiftneſs and pernicity. Ray. 

PE/gnto, Lat. a kibe or chilblain. | © 4 

PEerNocTa'Tion, Lat. the ſtate of lodging, or lying out all night. 

PERNOR of Profits [in law] a taker or receiver of profits. 

Pexo'Na, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a bone of the leg called alſo fibula, 
the ſhin-bone. | | 

PERONA us Primus Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the tarſus 
called alſo longus, becauſe it is the longeſt muſcle ſeated on the perona. 
It begins from above half the upper part of that bone, and ends in the 
upper and hindermoſt part of the os metatarſi of the little toe. 

E RON us Secundus or Poſticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
tarſus, ariſing above the middle of the outward part of the fibula under 
the belly of the peroneus primus, and is let into the upper and outward 
part of the os metatarſi of the little toe. | 

PRRORA“TION [peroraiſen, Fr. of peroratio, Lat.] the cloſe or laſt part 

4 an oration or ſpeech. This peroration with ſuch circumſtances. Shale- 
care. 

b To Pere ND, verb act. [perpendo, Lat.] 1. To weigh or ponder tho- 

roughly in the mind. 2. To examine or to try exactly. And duly per- 

end the imperfection of their diſcoveries. Brown. 

PERPE'NDER, Or PERPEND Stone [perpigne, Fr. perpendicle, erpendicule, 
It, perpendiculum, Lat.] 1. Any thing hanging down by a Kealght line. 
2. [With architects] a ſtone fitted to the thickneſs of a wall, ſo as to 
ſhew its ſmoothed ends on both ſides, a coping- ſtone. | 

PERPENDICULAR, adj, Sp. [perpendiculaire, Fr, perpendicelare, It. of 
r e of perpendo, Lat.] that falls, hangs, or is directly down- 

right. 
6 falt. [in geometry] a right line that ſtands ſo upon 

another, that the angles on either ſide are equal or at right angles. 80 

that of two lines, if one be perpendicular, the other is ſo too. | 

PERPENDICULAR fo @ Parabola [in conic ſections] is a right line cat- 
ting that figare at the point, wherin any other right line touches it. 

8 [with aſtronomers] when any ſtar is vertical, 7. e. 
right over our heads, is ſaid to be perpendicular, becauſe its beams fall 
directly upon us. | | 

To let fall a PERPENDIcVIAR, is to draw a line perpendicularly upon 
another, from a point given, placed above it. | 

A right Line is ſaid to be PERPENDICULAR to a plane, when it is per- 

pendicular to all the lines it meets with in that plane. | 

PeRPENDI'CULARLY, adv. [of perpendicular] 1. In ſuch a manner as 

to cut another line at right angles. 2. In a perpendicular manner, in the 
direction of a ftraight line up and down. 3 
PrxPRENDIcuLARITY [of perpendicular] the quality of ſtanding, falling, 
or hanging downright. a 
PER PEN DIcULARTTY of Plants, for tho' the generality of plants riſe a 
little crooked, yet the ſtem ſhoots up perpendicularly, and the roots 
fink down perpendicularly ; even they that come out of the ground in- 
clined, or are diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, 
ſtraiten themſelves again, and recover their perpendicularity, by making 
a ſecond, contrary bend, or elbow, without rectifying the firſt,” 
PezrPeExDI CULUM, Lat. a prone, a plumb line, a level. 
9 


Pax · 


V PER 


PenvtNDIVUCLUM Chronometrum, Lat. the ſame as pendulum, on the ſecond ſyllable) to continue, to be ſtedfaſt; to h | 
PerPe'nsION [perpenſum, ſup. of perpendo, Lat.] conſideration, ſcru- in any attempt, not to give over: alike applied to } 10 on conſtantl; 
: pulous examination. Obſolete. Brown, | PERSEVE'RINGLY, adv, [of perſevere] with a" or ill. 4 
 ToPx#'rrerRATE, verb ad. [perpetrer, Fr. perpetrar, Sp. perpetrare, Pe'rsEvs [with aſtronomers] a- conſtellation of ee | 
It. perpetro, Lat.] to commit a crime, to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. phere. | 2 | * northern hemiſ. 
PeryeTRA'TION [of perpetrate] 1. A commiſſion of a crime. 2. A Pz'Rs14, a kingdom of Aſia, fituated between 45 and 
bad action. | | eaſt longitude, and 25 and 45 degrees of north lcd 67 degrees of 
Peres TUAL, adj. [perpetuel, Fr. perpetuo, It. Sp. and Port. of perpe Pe'Rstan, or Pe'ss1C [in architecture] a term commonly fa 
I ed of all 


tuus, Lat.] continual, uninterrupted, conſtant, perennial, never ceaſing, ſtatues of men, ſerving inſtead of columns to ſupport enzahj 
everlaſting, endleſs with reſpect to futurity. Mine is a love which PE'rs1an Empire, or as ſome chooſe to call it the M, 15 
muſt perpetual be. Dryden. ; pire ; as being originally a compound of both thele ſtate ede-Perfian en. 
PER ET VAL Screw, a ſcrew which acts againſt the teeth of a wheel, to the ram (in Daniel's prophecy) with two horns ; though, 1 ning 
5 S he 5 


and continues its action without end. accurately redicts, the y1GHER horn of the two [i e. the 5 wit 
f. [ile erſian 


PR ET VAL Glandules [in anatomy] natural ones, in diſtinction to ſtate, and from which the 4u/ole empire was at length dh 
adventitious ones. | | up LasT ;” for it grew up at fiſt under the Medes; "nga Cate 4 
PERETVAL Pills [in pharmacy] regulus of antimony, made into time it became their ſuperior. Daniel, e. viii. v. 3. No ut in Proceſs of / 
pills, which if ſwallowed and voided fifty times, will purge every time. their conquelts leſs correctly deſcribed in the fourth — 5 7 l -/preadof a 
PerPeETVUAL Motion [in mechanics] a motion which is ſupplied and compared with c. vii. v. 5, for it took in the thre a 2 Chapter, F 

_ renewed from itſelf, without the intervention of any external cauſe, If di, and Egypt; and continued from the year before 8 e Ly. 
this be looked for in mere matter, I ſuſpect it will not be found. Sec Which Babylon was taken by Cyrus) to the year beſos %% 538, {1 re 
MarkRIALIsM and MATHEMATIC Principles of Philsſophy. which the deciſive battle was fought between the kin 1757 333. i b 
 PzrpeE'TVALLY, adv. [of perpetual] 1. Inceſſantly, continually 2. the prophet calls Alexander the Great) and Darius oh Pecce (for i B 
Everlaſtingly, with reſpe& to futurity. RE | the way, the rapidity of his march and conqueſts ( 1 7 and b 50 

To PerPE'TUATE, verb act. [ perpetuer, Fr. perpetuar, Sp. perpetu- Grecian hero) are as finely portraid in the 5th, 6th, and Thy Ong vor 
are, It. and Lat.] 1. To make perpetual, to cauſe a thing to abide or eighth chapter. And if the readers would ſee this Fi. þ 1 MES fo ac 
laſt for ever, to eternize. 2. To continue any thing, without ceſſation (which Porphery ſo much admired) more fully Hof 7 5 50 ke * 
or interruption. A continued perpetuated voice from heaven, Han-. compare what we have ſaid under the words, Grecian em 10 45 13 3 
mond. | | 8th and 22d verſes of that chapter. See alſo Gehn, tay wp 1 tic 
P ERETUAꝰT Io, Lat. the act of perpetuating, uninterrupted con - Greek [inſtead of Grecian] empire. Lud read there of 
tinuance. The perpetuation of a very ancient cuitom. Brown. | Pers1ca'r1a, Lat. the herb arſe-ſmart. | A 
 PeRPETVU ITY · [perpetuite, Fr. perpetuita, It. perpetuidad, Sp. of ferpe- Pe'RSLAN-WHEEL (in agriculture] a machine for raiſing a quant Per 
tuilas, Lat.] 1. Continuance without interraption, exemption from ,ceſ- water, {ufficient to overſlow lands bordering on the banks of 6 mh! by f, tur 
ſation. 2. Everlaſtingneſs, endleſſneſs, duration to all futurity. 3. where the ſtream lies too low to water them. ers, Ce To 
Something, of which there is no end. A preſent repaſt for a perpetuity. = Pe'rsic Order [in architect re] is where the bodies of men ferye ; ['Se 
South, Sec ETERNITY. | | © ſtead of columns to ſupport the entablature ; or rather the columns th = 9 
TY Cer 10 yi nk ſenſe] a -aigo uſed when a ſettlement is made ſelves are in that form. 8 5 
of an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot be undone or made void. P&'rsicus Ignis, Lat. [in ſurgery} a ſwelling c ot 
To PERPLE'X, verb act. [perplexus, Lat.] 1. To entangle, to put into buncle. wg (1 pry] Fn COmmony called zer. 4 
confuſion, to puzzle, to embarraſs, to teaze with doubtful notions. 2. To Perr'sT, verb neut. [perſifler, Fr. perſſir, Sp. of perle, I op 
To make intricate, to involve, to complicate, 3. To diſquiet, to trou- and Lat.] to ſtand firm and fixed; to hold ou in an opinion, alle 550 l 
ble, to plague, to vex. Improper. How might ſuch killing eyes per- or demand, not to give over, | A tae a pe 
plex. Granville. | | | Per$ISTANCE, PERSI'STENCE, or PER51 sTENCY [forffenra, It bu 
 PrrpLEX, adj. Fr. [perplexus, Lat.] intricate, difficult. Perplexed is Perſiſtence ſeems more analogous and proper] obllinacy, contumacy, 2 
. the word in uſe. Pers1'sSTIVE, adj. [of perſiſt] ſteady, nut receding from a purpoſe 20 
4 PERPLEXED, part. paſſ. [perplexus, Lat.] put into confuſion, troubled; Shakeſpeare. | EY 1785 time 
alſo difficult, hard to be underſtood, See Io PERPL TX. Pe'r5ON [ per ſonne, Fr. of perſona, It. and Lat.] 1. Anindividual ſub. the] 
_ PerpLExITY ( perplexite, Fr. perplefſita, It. perplexidad, Sp. of perpex- ſtance of a rational or intelligent nature, a particular min or women, A | * 
itas, Lat.] 1. Doubtfulneſs, irreſolution, trouble, anguiſh of mind, per/ox is a thinking intelligent being. Locke. 2. Man or woman con- 0 
k anxiety, diſtraction of mind. 2. Entanglement, Intricacy. ſidered as preſent acting or ſuffering. And for their j#/n: ſheved no uy 
 PenbLE'XEDLY, adv. [of perplexed] intricately, with involution or want of courage. Clarendon. 3. Man or woman conlideres a: oppoſed Ks 1 
complication, confuſedly, doubtfully. 1 to things, or as diſtin from them. The ſafety of our e, and the fee 4 
Per Quæ Servitia, a judicial writ, iſſuing from the note of a fine, propriety of our. poſſeſſions. Atterbury. 4. Human being, conlidered 1185 
and lies for the cognizance of a manor, to compel the tenant of the land With reſpect to mere corporal exiſtence. You'll find her pe- dificult | pr 
to an acknowledgment to him as lord. | to gain. Dryden. 5. x general looſe term for a human being, one, a Gig 
Pe'rqQuisiTES, ſubft. [perquifita, Lat.] all manner of profits ariſing man. 6. One's ſelf, not a repreſentative, To inake a war upon France reel 
from an office or place, beſides the ſettled ſalary or revenue. in ferſon. Bacon. 7. The outward form or ſhape of one's body. 8, le N 
PexquisITE [in law] any thing gotten by a man's own induſtry, or Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious dialogue ſpeaking, 9. Cha- . 


purchaſed with his own money. rater. In his new per/en of a ſycophant. Bar. 10. Character of Pet 


 PeRquisITES [of court] are thoſe profits that come to a lord of a ma- Office. He ſuſtains the per/on of a magiſtrate and that of a ſnend, perſpic 
nor, by virtue of his court-baron, over and above the certain yearly pro- South; 11. [With grammarians] the quality of the noun that modifes judgn 
fits of his land; as fines of copy-holds, harriots, &c, the verb. Pei 
PzrQu1s1'T10N, Fr. of Lat. a diligent ſearch, an exact enquiry, PE Rs ORS [with divines] the three perſons or ſubſllences in the Trinity. cacits, 
. Px'nRIERsS, a ſort of great guns for ſhooting ſtones. With the ancients, the word perſon ſignified (according to the prope - appre} 
PerRON [with architects] a ftair-caſe lying open on the outſide import of the Greek word x yPosTass, when applied io ſpirit) an in- E. 
of the building; properly the ſteps in the front of a building, Which telligent agent poſſeſſed of his own diſc? and proper 555505 0 125 viewed 
lead into the firſt tory, when raiſed a little above the level of the STANCE ; and three ſuch perſons with them were thic? luch agents, 2 . the ha 
ground. | : 5 three SPIRITS: “ not e, (ſays Atbanaſiut) one /pir' ou: of three Pex 
Pran uRE, of PR RVO, Fr. a ſet of falſe hair, curled, and ſewed [See Fit Cavsr, Hrypo'srasis and Cir cUMINCESSION compared] clearni 
together on a cawl. See PERRIWIOG and PERUKE. | But fince the change, which the ſchoolmen and /ateran council have intro- 2 825 
Perry [poire, Fr. of pyrum, Lat. a pear] wine or drink made of duced into our Foinity, three perſons now ſignity, with ſome, three the lip 
pears. 3 25 FFT IM different Mops of exiſtence, all belonging to one individual ſubſtance 3 be app 
Pen /. Lat. by him, her, or it ſelf. „ with others, three different conceptions, or natut of one and ere Pen 
Pex /e [in chemiſtry] a term uſed when any thing is diſtilled without being; with others, three homogeneal parts of one and the ſame und u1ded # 
the uſual addition of other things. „5 ' eſſence ; with others, ruREE intelligent agents, ard yet las ak. Per 
Pes ſe (with logicians] a thing is ſaid to be conſidered per /e, when it to one undivided eſſence) conſtituting but ox intelligent agent; #0 m ſpeak, 
is taken in the abſtract, and without any other things that may be joined there is x2 end of error, when once we have given up the truth, _ Fes 
thereto. 8 SOMEWHATS”, f. e. three unintelligibles— A deidot, T6 x 1 lat por 
PEe*rsE, ſky- colour, fo called, as though it were the colour the Perſians ert. See LATERAN Council, PLURALITY of Perjans, an or lol 
delight in. | ES TEN, compared. ; e, inthe medic 
To Pre'sszcuTE [ferſecuter, Fr. perſeguitare, It. perſigulr, Sp. of per- PxRSONs [with grammarians] are three in number, J. 169% be, open, 
ſecutus, of perſequor, Lat. to follow cloſe, or purſue] i. To oppreſs, to ſingular number; and ave, ye, they, in the plural. | * 
vex, to trouble, to harraſs with penalties, to purſue with malignity. It E RSONABLE, having a good preſence, mien, 0 air; comely- rich a Q P BY 
is generally uſed of penalties inflicted for religious opinions. See Ix - PERSON ABLE [in law] enabled to maintain plea in court; 1 a being 1 
SITION, 2. To purſue with repeated acts of vengeance or enmity. foreigner was lately made per/onab/e by act o parliament ; allo - CES 
Being per/ecuted of vengeance and ſcattered abroad. Wiſdom, 3. To ina capacity to take any thing granted or given. pderable W 40 
teaze, to importune much; as, he per/ecutes me with daily ſolici- PE'rsoNace, Sp. perſonnage, Fr. per ſo nag gib, "SB uh ar, e 
tations. See CRotsape, INQu1s1T1ON, and CELICOLI, compared. perſon, man or woman of eminence. 2. External den Di TE 
X PER3ECU'TION, Fr. {perſecuzione, It. per ſecucion, Sp. of perſecutio, Lat.] ſtature. In per/onage ſtately. Hayward. 3. Character a 2 ' The 0 $i 
1. Any unjuſt or violent ſuit or oppreſſion ; eſpecially upon the account guiſed in a falſe per/onage, Adiiſon. 4. Character pu Je, 
o religion; any pain, affliction, or inconvenience, which a perſon, de- actors and perſorages of this fable. Broome. * lis, Lat.] l. Pen 
gnedly inflicts on another. 2. The ſtate of being erlekbted | | Pe'r8ONAL, Sp. [perſormel, Fr. perſonale, It, of perſonas thing, not To! 
eo RSECU'TOR [perſecuteur, Fr. perſecutore, It. pd wn SP. of Lat.) Pertaining to a perſon, or to a man or woman, 1 F Hole . and po 
an oppreſſor, one who perſecutes or harraſſes others with uninterrupted real. Every man ſo termed by way of perſonal difference- des print keg 
malignity. | | Proper to him or her, affecting individuals, relating i 1. Pager. . or expe 
PERSEVE RANCE, Fr. [erſeveranza, It. perſcurrancia, Sp. of perſeve- aftions or character. The application may be more e in the Irin the ad 
rantia, Lat. This word was once improperly accented on the ſecond {y]- Preſent, not acting by repreſ-ntative. When he was 2 perjonal poſtula 
lable] Conſtancy in progreſs, firmneſs, reſolution ; the abiding in any war. Shakeſpeare, 4. 3 cerporal. A princels ud jon Taylor. 


opinion, or way of living, ſteadineſs in purſuits, It is applied alike to charms were now become the leaſt part of her charactet, all three per- 
good and ill. 1 ef | | | PERSONAL Verb ſin grammar] a verb conjugate mor has only the 
" PersEVERANCE [with divines] a chriftian virtue, whereby perſons ſons, and in both numbers. Oppoſed to imperſonal, gern i at al. 
are enabled or (as ſome ſappaſe) ASCERTAINED to perſiſt in the way of 3d perſon; or rather (as the etymology implies) no per an to 5 any mole 
ſalvation to the end. 1 FN [in law] as goods or chattels heren, _ it oppoſe 
-. PERSEVE'RANT, adj. Fr. {per/everante, It. and Sp. of perſeverans, Lat.] gble thing belonging to a man, whether quick or des?“ | 
perſevering, perſiſting, conſtant. 4 Ne e 8 % directly ant 
To Pergevz'RE, werb neuf. ¶ perſewerer, Fr. perſeverar, Sp. prrſcve- Pens Haien Cin law] is an action levied 450 | 
rare, It. and Lat. This word was anciently accented, but 2 Froperly, againſt the perſon, in oppofition to a real or mixed avu9le  p,yconal 


P E R 

Goods, or PERSONAL Efate [in law] is that which confiſts 

tc. which every perſon has in his own diſpoſal ; in op- 
ſition to lands and tenements, which are called real tate. 

© Per$ONAL Tithes, are ſuch tithes as are paid out of ſuch profits as 

ariſe by labour of a man's perſon ; as by buying and ſelling, handicrafts, 
Ike, ; 

3 the abſtract of perſonal, the property of being a 
diſtinct perſon, the exiſtence or individuality of any one. ERS 

PERSONALITY [in arch e. which conſtitutes the perſons in the 
Godhead, See Hy ros Asis, Nox riAxs and ATHANASIANS, compared. 
Cuæcunque ſutf/antia ſermonis fuit, 1LLAu dico perſonam. Tertull. 

But, N. B. Some modern divines, in order to reconcile their notion 
of the incarnation with the ux1Ty of Chri/?'s perſon, deny the perſon- 
ality of the human foul ; they allow it to have a diſtin ewill and under- 

anding, nay more, and moral agency of its own ; and yet deny it to be a 
a perſon. Query, how far Theodoret was of the ſame opinion; See 
HouixicoLÆ, Moor natives, and NesTORIANtsM compared. 

PERSONAL Lv, adv. [of perſonal] 1. In perſon, in preſence, not by 
repreſentative. 2. With reſpe& to an individual, particularly. She 
bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lancaſter, and perſonaliy to the king. 
Bacon. 3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. The converted man is 
fer/enally the ſame he was before. Rogers. _ 

To Pe'R5ONATE, verb act. ¶ perſonatus, from perſona, Lat.].1. To 
aft or repreſent a perſon by action or appearance. Ready to per/onate a 
mortal part. Cra/ſhaw. 2. To repreſent by a fiftitious or aſſumed cha- 
raſter, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repreſented. 3. To pretend hypocri- 


PERSONAL. 
in moveables, 


tically; with the reciprocal pronoun. To perſonate themſelves members 


of the ſeveral ſects. Swift, 4. To counterfeit, to feign ; little in uſe. 
A perſonated ſcepticiſm. Glanville. 5. To reſemble. The lofty cedar 
ferſenates thee, Shakeſpeare. 6. To make a repreſentative of, as in pic- 
ture ; obſolete. One do I per/onate of Timon's frame. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
To deſcribe ; obſolete. It mutt be a per/onating of himſelf. Shakefpeare. 
[See Angel of God's PxESEN CE, compared with Rewer. c. i. v. 1. and 
c. xi. v. 1=3.] 
Pri 17 Oh [of perſonate] counterfeiting of another perſon, 
of the ſtrangeſt examples of a perſongtion that ever was. Bacon. 
' PerSontFICA'TION [of per/orify] Proſopopœia, the change of things 
to perſons. As, Confuſion heard his voice. Milton. 
To Ptrso0'niry, or To PErSO'NALLZE, verb act. [of perſon] to feign 
a perſon, or to attribute a perſon to an inanimate being; or to give it the 
figure, ſentiments, or language of a perſon, 
PERSONALI'Zz Io, or PERSONIFYING, the feigning a perſon, or the 
attributing a perſon to an inanimate being, or the giving it the form, ſen- 
timents, and language of a perſon ; thus the poets have perſonified all 
the paſſions, virtues, and vices, by making divinities of them. 
 Pzrs&ee'cT1vVE, a. Fr. ¶ perſpettiva, It. perſpectiva, Sp. and Lat. 
of per/piciog'Lat.] 1. A mathematical ſcience, which ſheus how to re- 
preſent objects on a plain ſurface, as naturally as they would appear to 
our ſight, if ſeen through that plane, 88 it to be as trauſparent 
as glaſs. 2. A glaſs through which things are viewed. By the belt per- 
Helliver to diſcover from what coatt they break. Temple. 3. View. 
Viſto and perſpeclives of pleaſant glades. Dryden. | | 
_ Per$PECTAVE is alſo uſed for a kind of picture or painting in gar- 
dens, and at the ends of galleries, deſigned to deceive the ſight, by re- 
28 the continuation of an alley, a building. a landſkip, or the 
IKE, | 
PRS ELT iy, adj. relating to the ſcience of viſion, optical. 
_ PerspICa'crous [perſpicace, It. perſpicaz, Sp. of perſpicacis, gen. of 
perſpicax, Lat.] quick-tighted, ſharp of fight, quick-witted, quick of 
judgment and apprehenſion. 2 ' 
PEeRSPICA'CIOUSNEss, or PERSPICA"CiTY [of perſpicacious; of perſpi- 
cacite, Fr. perſpicacita, It. of perſpicacitas, Lat.] quickneſs of fight or 
| 0 ee . | 
Zi { 2 Lat.] a glaſs through which things are 
viewed, an optic glaſs. e perſpici / as well as the needle hath enla 
the n Glasl. enen 
PexSPICU ITY [ erſpicuidàd, Sp. of per ſpicuitas, Lat. ainneſs 
clearneſs. See 1 and W compared. J 1 5 
| PERSPI'CUOUS { per/picuo, Sp. perſpicuus, Lat.] that is ſo clear, that 
the light may be ſeen through it, tranſparent, not opaque; alſo eaſy to 
be apprehended, plain to the mind, not obſcure, not ambiguous. _ 
PERSPI'CUOUSLY, adv. [of perſpicuous] clearly, not obſcurely, plainly, 
e. | | 
Perspr'cuousNEss [of perſpicuous] clearneſs or plainneſs in writing or 
ſpeaking, freedom p is Lv dans ] i 57 
PrxsrTRABLE [of gerſpire] 1. Such as way be emitted by the cuticu- 
lar pores. 2. Perſpiring. emitting perſpiration; improper. The hands 
or ſoles of the feet, which are parts more per/piratls. Bacon. 3. (In 
medicine] the body is ſaid to be perſpirable, when the pores are kept 
Open, ſo that the vapours ariſing from the humours may 0 breathe 
Wy en ergy: _ ; hinc atque hinc perfluo. Terent. £ 
LT ERSPIRA TION erſpirazione, It. of perſpiratio, Lat.] 1. Act of 
_—_ or breathing dough, 2. [In 7 7 5 the . the 
Juces of the body through the pores of the ſkin, excretion by the cu- 
W 0 pores. Inſenſible perſpiration. Arbuthnot. | 
b. . IRA TIVE, a. [of perpire] pertaining to perſpiration, or ex- 
haling through, performing the act e oh ae 
] 
0 


One 


To Peropi'ne, werb neut [ rar, Sp. perſbi 
IRE, « [ perjpirar, Sp. perſpirare, It. and Lat. 
o ſweat or ſt i = : 
excreted by uy © es excretion through the pores. 2. 
ERSUA'DABLE, adj, [of perſuade] ſuch as 
27 Paxsua pz, verb act. [ perſuader, Fr. 
Port. of perſuadeo, Lat.] 1. 


I. 
be 


may be perſuaded. 
r. perſudere, It. perſuadir, Sp. 
or work To convince, ſatisfy, make to believe, 
"= Nr tom one to grant or do ſomething, to influence by argument 
. = ation. 2. 'To bring to any particular opinion. Perſuaded of 
dedusen Ber, of virtue. Locke. 3. To inculcate by argument or ex- 
To on. To children afraid of vain images, we perſuade confidence. 
1 N treat by perſuaſion; a mode of ſpeech now obſolete. 
Fubu arzt le ou al perſuaded with him. Shakeſpeare. 
DER [Of perſaade] one wh ſuad I 5 
Lon, C ee N who per uades or influences by per 
influenced l .  ſPer/unfibilis, from perſuades, Lat.] that may be 
compare d. on. See "Moral Iaſſuence, and Mok al. Agency 
ERS“ | 
fvenced by ne; is Perfuaſible] the quality of being flexible or in- 


| * 8ION, Fr. and Sp. ¶ perſuaxione, It. of penſuaſio, Lat.] 1. The 


bruiſe] 1. The act of piercing or punching. 


PER 


act of perſuading, the act of influencing by expoſtulation, the act of 
gaining or attempting the paſſions, ſolicitation, Thou haſt all the arts 
of fine perſuaſion. Otauay. 2. Belief, opinion, the ſtate of being per- 
ſuaded. The general per/uo/ion of all men. Hooker, 
PersvaA'SIve, adj. | perſuaſif, Fr. perſuaſive, It.] apt, or tending to, 
rſuade, having influence on the paltions. | 
Persua'sIve, /ub/. a diſcourſe or argument that tends to perſuade. 
PERSUA'SIVELY, adv, [of perſuaſive] in ſuch a manner as to per- 


ſuade. 


Per5UA'SIVENESS [of perſuaſive] aptneſs or tendency to perſuade, in- 
fluence on the paſſions. 7 

Perspa'soRY, adj. [of perſugſorius, Lat.] apt to perſuade, having the 
power to perſuade. Neither is this per/ua/ory, Brown. 

eee [with ſurgeons] a burſting of blood through the 
veſſels, 

PeRT, adj. [ pert, Wel. and Dut. of appert, lively, ſharp, or perhaps 
from pre, Fr.] 1. Briſk, lively, ſmart. The pert and nimble ſpirit of 
mirth. Shakeſpeare. 2. Saucy, petulant, with bold and garrulous lo- 
quacity. A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my own affairs. 
Addiſon 3. Fotward to meddle. | 

To PErTai'Nn [ apparterir, Fr. appartenere, It. pertenecir, Sp. perton- 
cer, Port. of pertinere, Lat.] to belong to, to relate to. 

\ PeRTAINING, part. act. [ perrinens, Lat.] belonging to, concerning. 

Per TEREBRA'TION [of per and zerebratio, Lat.) the act of boring 
through with an augar or wimble; a drilling or making a hole 
thorough. 8 | 

PerT1'c#, perchers, large ſconces or candleſticks for tapers or lights, 
which were ſet on the altars in churches. 

PeRTINa'cious | pertinace, It. periiraz, Sp. of pertinacis, gen. of 
pertinax, Lat.) 1. Holding fait, reſolute, conſtant, ſteady. Conſtant 
and pertinacious ſtudy. South, 2. Obſtinate, ſtubborn, wilful, ſtiff in 
opinion, perverſely reſolute. He never met with a man of more perl i- 
nacious confidence. Walton, ce BIGOTTRY. 

PER TINA“ CIOUsL v, adv. {of pertina ibus; pertinaciter, Lat.] ſtifſſy, 
obſtinately, ſtbbornly. | 

PerTiNA'cioUSNEss, PERTINA'CciTY, or PERTINACY | periznacia, 
It. of per tinacitas, Lat] 1. A ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy in maintaining or 
retaining an opinion, &c. ſtubbornneſo, perpſtency. The pertinacity of 
ill fortune. L'#frange. 2. Reſolution, iteadineis, conſtancy. 

Pe'tTINENCE, or PE'rTINENCY | porrinenta, It. jrom pertineo, Lat.] 
fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, juſtneſs of relation to the | arter in hand. 

Pe'rTINENT, Fr. | pertinente, It. and 890. of pertiners, Lat.] 1. Fig, 
pat, ap-, to the purpoſe, related to the matter in hand, not foreign from 
the thing intended. 2. Relating, regarding, concerning, in this ſente 
the word now uſed is pertaining, Any thing periinen! unto faith and re- 
ligion. Hooker. | 

PE'RTINENTLY, adv. [of pertinent] 1. Appoſitely, to the purpoſe. 
Taylor. 2. Fitly, aptly, to the purpoſe. . 

PERTINENTNESS [of pertinent] fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, appoſiteneſs. 

PERT! NGBNCE, or PERTI'NGENCY [of pertingens, Lat.] a reaching to. 

PeRTUNGENT [pertingens, Lat.] reaching to, touching. 

Pe'RTLY, adv. [of pert] 1. Briſkly, in a lively manner, ſmartly, 
The firit are pertly in the wrong with a little more gaiety. Pope. 2. 
Saucily, with petulance. You pe-tly raiſe your ſnout. Swift. 

Pe'rTNEss [of pert} 1. Briſkreſs. without force, petty livelineſs, 
ſmartneſs in talk, without dignity or {olidity. There is in Shaft{bury's 
rom a lively pertne/s. Watts. 2. Petulance, briſk folly, ſaucineſs, 

6. J 

1 a'ns1ENT, adj. Jof pertranſient, Lat.] paſſing over or ſtriking 
through, as a colour in a precious ſtone, Wc. 1 

PERTU1'SAN, a partiſan, a ſort of halberd. See PAR TISAN. 

To PRxru'RB, or To PEN TUR BAT E, verb act. | perturber, old Fr. 
perturbar, Sp. perturbare, It. and Lat.] 1. To diſturb, to diſquiet. Reſt, 
reſt, perturbed ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 2. 'To diforder, to confuſe, to put 
out of regularity. 5 

PzRTURBA'T1ON | perturbation, Fr. perturbatio, Lat.] 1. Diſturbance, 
diſorder, confuſion, commotion. 2. Diſquiet, trouble, ditorder of 
mind. z. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſion. Great and violent defires and pertur- 
bations. Bacon. 4. Cauſe of diſquiet. O polith'd pertzrbation, golden 
care. Shakefpeare, 5. Commotion of paſſions. See SToIcks. 

PRRTUR BA“ TOR | perturbateur, Fr. perturbatore, It. of perturbator, 
Lat.] a diſturber, a troubleſome perſon, a raiſer of commotions. 

PexTURBA'TRIX | perturbatrice, Fr.] the fame in the female ſex. 

PERTU'SE, adj. | pertuſus, Lat.] beaten to picces. | | 

PerTU'SED, adj. [ periaſus, Lat.] punched, bored through, having 
many holes. | | 

Pr; ru'siox | pertuſum, ſup. of pertundo, from fer and tundo, to beat or 
2. Hole made by punch- 
ing or piercing. If ſome few pertu/rors be made in the pot. Bacon. 

To Perva'be, verb act. [ pere, Lat.] 1. To go thiough, to paſs 
thro an aperture, to permeate. Newton. 2. To paſs through the whole 
extenſion of any thing. Bentley. | 
1 es [of per vade] the act of pervading or paſſing through. 

Oy. 

1 2 [ perwers, Fr. perverſe, It. and I. of perwerſus, Lat.] 1. 
Diſtorted from the right. Mz/ton. 2. Froward, untoward, obſtinate in 
the wrong, ſtubborn, untractable. croſs-grained. To ſo perwer/e a ſex 
all grace is vain. Dryden. Fj Petulant, vexatious. I'll from and be 
perverſe, and ſay thee nay. Shakeſpeare. 

PERVE'RSELY, adv. [of perverſe ; perwerse, Lat.] croſs-grained, with 
intent to vex, peeviſhly, with petty malignity. 

Perve'RSENess [of perverſe] 1. Petulance, peeviſhneſs, ſpiteful croſſ- 
neſs. 2. Perverſion, corruption; obſolete. Bacon. 

PER VERSION, Lat. a perverting, ſeducing, corrupting, overthrowing z 
alſo a turning to a wrong ſenſe. | | 

Perve'rsiTY | perverfite, Fr. perwerſitd, It. of perwerſitas, Lat.] 
frowardneſs, croſſneſs, ill- nature, perverteneſs. Norris. 

To Perve'rT, verb ad. ¶ pervertir, Sp. of perwertere, It. and Lat.] 
1. To turn from the right, oppoſed to convert, which is to turn from 
the wrong to the right, to miſlead, to debauch, to corrupt or ſpoil. He 
in the ſerpent had perverted Eve. Milton. 2. To diſtort from the true 
end and purpoſe, He has perwerted my meaning to a wrong ſenſe. 


Dryden. 3. To turn to a wrong ſenſe. f 
Pervis'rTOR [of of god. 1. One that perverts or changes any 
thing from good. to bad, a corrapter. 2. One who diſtorts any thing 
A perwerter of his law. Stillingfleet. 
PgRvER= 


from the right purpoſe. 


PET 


PeTamIna'RIvs, a name or title which the ancients pay t. . 
rſons, who performed extraordinary feats of activity, toy 0 levers 
caps, vaults, &e. | angerous 
PETA“ u, or PETA'RD, Fr. [petardo, It. and Sp.] is an en ine of 
ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf or high - crown'd hat, made for ks, vn 
ates, draw- bridges, barricades, barriers, &c. its length is ſe 9. 


Pen 
wicacions] ſpiteful obſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs. inches, the diameter of the mouth is five inches, and that at bor 


Pe'rtvious [ pervius, Lat.) 1. Paſſable, eaſy to be paſſed through, ca- and a half; the thickneſs of metal at the neck is half an inch 
able of being permeated. 2. Pervading, permeating. This ſenſe is that of the breach 12 or 15; its charge of powder is five poung, e 
improper. Prior. | abouts, and it weighs about 55 or 60. There are much larger 0 


Pe'rviousness [of pervioui] paſlableneſs, quality of admitting a paſ- ſtronger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmaller: The ff are employed 


Peave'ncibte [of pervert] that may be eaſily perverted. Ainſworth, 
Pervica'cious [ perwicacis, gen. of pervicax, Lat.] 3 ob- 
ſtinate, peeviſhly contumacious, wilful, head-ſtrong, ſtubborn. 


PzRvica'ciousLY, adv. [of pervacious] with ſpiteful obſtinacy, wil- 


Fully. ſtubboruly. | | | 
Pervica'ciousNEss, or PerRvica'city [of perwicata, Lat. from per- g 


ſage.. Boyle. 5 

Pe RuUKE, ſub, [of peruque, Fr.] a cap of falſe hair, a periwig. 

To PURE, werb ad, [from the ſubſt.] to dreſs in falſe hair. 

PE'RUKED, pret. and part. wearing a peruke or perriwig, or border of 
hair. Milton, | : 

PE'RUKEMAKER [of perule and maker] a maker of perukes, a wig- 
maker. 

Pervu'sAL, act of reading over, act of peruſing. 

To Perv'st, verb act [of per and w/er, Fr.] 1. To look or read 
over. 2. To obſerve, to examine. I've perns'd her well. Shakeſpeare. 
| Perv'str [of peruſe] a reader, an examiner. ü | ' 

Peruvian Bark, a drug brought from Peru in America, commonly 
called the jeſuit's bark. See CoRTEx. | 

Px'sa, a certain weight or quantity of cheeſe, wool, Cc. : 

Pes DE, or Pesa're [in horiemanſhip] a motion of a horſe, that in 


lifting or raiſing his fore quarters, keeps his hind-legs upon the ground 


without ſtirilg; ſo that he makes no time with his haunches, till his 
fore-legs reach the ground. 5 5 

Pr'sa cr, an antient cuſtom or duty paid for the weighing of mer- 
chandizes or wares. | 7 fy 

Pe'ssaky [with phyſicians] a kind of ſuppoſitory or medicament 
made up of the length of the middle finger, to be put into the neck of 
the womb, good for ſeveral diſorders in that part. | 

PE'$$0MANC v [ T1000 partic, of wie., a little ſtone, and ſiailtia, 
Gr. divination] a ſort of divination by putting lots into a veſſel, and 
drawing them out, having firſt made ſupplication to the gods to direct 
them ; and being drawn, they made conjectures from the characters 
marked on them what ſhou!d happen. | | 

Px'ssul us [in pharmacy] an oblong medicine to be thruſt up the neck 
of the womb for ſeveral diſeaſes, the ſame as peſſar ). | 
- PesT [ peſte, Fr. and It. the former in one, the latter in two ſyllables, 
poeſtis, Lat.] 1. The plague, peſtilence, 2. Any thing miſchievous or de- 
ſtructive. I he pea virgin's face and boſom bears. Pope. 

To Ps'srER, verb ag. [ poſfer Fr. of peſtis, Lat. a plague] 1. To 
' annoy, to plague, to trouble, to embarraſs, to diſturb, to turmoil, We 

are 3 with mice. More. 2. To encumber. Confin'd and pefer'd 
in this pinfold here. Milton. : 

PE'STERER [of peer] one that peſters or diſturbs, 

PE'sTEROUS, adj. [of peſter] encumbering, cumberſome. Bacon. 
Mos way [of pe and houſe] an hoſpital for perſons ſick of the 

ague. _ | . . 

: PesT1'FEROUS [ peftifere, Fr. peſtifero, It. and Sp. of peſiifer, _—_ 

Bringing the peſtilence or plague, deadly, malignant, infectious. he 

fteams of pe/iz/erous bodies taint the air. Arbathnot. 2. Miſchievous, de- 

3 And made ſuch pe/iferous reports of men nobly held. Shake- 
eare, 

Pe'sTILENCE, Fr. [pe/tilenza, It. peſtilencia, Sp. of peſtilentia, Lat.] a 
diſeaſe ariſing from infection in the air, accompanied with botches, 
boils, and other dreadful ſymptoms ; the plague. | 

PE'sSTILENT, adj. Fr. [ lan, Lat.] 1. Producing plagues, malig- 
nant, infectious. Peſ{t/ent air. Bacon. 2. Troubleſome, deſtructive, 
dangerous, miſchievous. Peſtilent books. Swift, 3. In ludicrous lan- 
guage it is uſed to exaggerate the meaning of another word. 

PesSTiLE'NTIAL, adj. ¶peſtilentiel, Fr. peſiello, It. peſtel, C. Br. peſtilens, 
Lat.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or partaking of the nature of the peſtilence, 
infectious, contagious. 


2. Miſchievous, deſtructive in general. The 


in breaking open ſtrong reinforced gates, and the laſt in 
make but ſmall reſiſtance. When the petard is loaded with Powder. ; 
is put upon a ſtrong piece of plank AB C, covered oY 
iron on the outſide, which covers the overture, being hollowed ; l 

for the purpoſe ; the place where they join, is done over with . 
pitch, roſin, &c. to inforce the effect. This being done, it i; n 
the place deſigned to be blown up, where joining the plank exad ? 
the gate, the petard is ſtayed behind and fired by a fuſce, that the Fo 
deer may have time to get off. They are ſometimes uſed in 3 
mines, to break through into the enemies galleries to diſappoint te 
mines. See Plate VIII. Fig. 8. 0 


PETaRDEE'R | petardter, Fr. petardiere, It. petarders, Sp.] one who 


manages or applies a petard. 

Pere ſpetus, Lat.] cumbuſtible earth dug up in ſmall pieces for fuel. 
This is more uſually written peat; which ſee, 

Pere'cniz, Lat. [in medicine] ſpots in the {kin like flea.hjte, 
which come out in ſome fevers. They are generally of a red colour: 
but (as doctor Mead obſerves) are attended with the utmoſt danger 
when becoming (as is ſonietimes the caſe) livid or black. Moxira 6 
PRA ETA Matic. p. 28. See FEVR. | 

PeTE'CHiAL Fever [petechie, Lat.] a malignant fever, which make 
the ſkin look as tho! it were bitten, and thence called alſo par. 

'Pe'TER-MaN, one who fiſhes in the river Thames with a net for four. 
ders, Oc. ' 

Pe*rer Pence, called alſo Rome Scot, was a levy of a penny on eren 
houſe wherein there were zo pence vive pecuniæ, to be collected and 
ſent to Rome, one half of it went for alms to the Engliſh ſchool at Rone, 
and the other half to the pope's uſe. | 

PE'TER-worT, an hk This plant differs from St, John“ vor 
only in having a pyramidal ſeed-veſlel divided into five cells, Mille, 

Pg'TER BOROUGH, A City and biſhop's ſee in Northamptonſhire, onthe 
river Nen. 67 miles from London. It 3 title of ear! to the noble 
family of Mordaunts, and ſends two members to parliament, See Plate 
IX. Fig. 12. | EE 

-e a borough town of Hampſhire, 5; miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament, 3. 

PE'THERTON South, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, on the fer Pen- 
dred,. or Parrot, 131 miles from London. | 

Pe*ricoar [Fetit-cote, Fr.] a woman's weſtment, Ser Perricoar. 

Pe"r1T, adj, Fr. ſmall, unconſiderable. Small pe7:t hints, South, 

Perir Cape, a writ, where an action real is. brought, and the tenant 
appeareth, and after maketh an eſcape. 9 1 

Per rr. Serjeantry, a tenure held from the crown, only by yielding the 
ſovereign a buckler, arrow, or other ſervice, at the will of the firlt feof- 
fer. 
Prrir Treaſon [in law] is when a wife kills her huſband, a ſervant 
his maſter, a ſecular or religious perſon his ſuperior or ordinary, towhom 
he owes faith and obedience, ; 3 

PRTI“T 10 nad Lat. [with logicians] a begging of principles, 0 
a precarious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, or a taking it for granted, 
when it really remains either dubious, or elle is expreb!y ue 4 

PETITION [petitione, It. peticion, Sp. of petitio, Lat.] 1. A ſupp . 
in form, made by an inferior to his ſuperior ; eſpecially to obe. mw; 
juriſdiction z- requeſt, entreaty, prayer. 2. Single branch or ate | 
prayer. This laſt pe/itiox heard of all her pray'r. Dry: ofent or 

To Per1'TI0N, verb act. [from the ſubſt. pero, Lat.] to Pr 


with a plate of 


take r. 
ſtomer 
3 
Pen 

the thi 
Per 
made ( 
PET 
late, a 
Aus 
ſaucine; 

| Per 


| Wanton 


rable. 
P'. 

pertneſs, 
PE“TV 
Pe'vy 
Pew 
Pew 


 evorth, 


Pe'wr 
of which 
a houſe. 

Pew: 
\ Pe'wn 


dre, gu. 


| roſes g 


porters t:. 

my truft. 

Limeſtre« 
Pryaco 


a lentil c. 


Feſtilential deſi gn. South. put up a petition, to ſupplicate, to Z e. 1 a 
PeESr:LENTIAL Fewyers [with phyſicians] are ſuch as do not only af- PETITIOMA“RIL v, adv. [of petitionary] by way of begging = | ord. 
fliect the patient with a vehement heat, but alſo a malignant and veno- ftion. , ettion, ſuppli- by ſome « 


mous quality. But, according to Sydezham's Definition of the peſtilen- 
tial fever, it agrees with the * itſelf in ſpecies, and differs from it 
only in degree; „Nec ab ed niſi ob GRADUM REMISSIORUM diſcrimina- 
tur. SYDENHAM Ofera Ed. London, p. 71. Tho', en paſſant, his method 
of ireating that diſeaſe has been called in queſtion by ſome very conſide- 
rable phyſicians, and in particular by the Jate worthy Doctor Crow, who 
told me, “he did not believe that Sydenham effected one ſingle cure in 
that way.“ | 
PESTILE'NTIALNESS [of pehilential] peſtilential quality. 
Pe'STILENTLY, adv. [of peſtilent] miſchievouſly, deſtructively. 
PESTILLA'T1ON [piftillum, Lat.] the act of pounding or breaking in 
2 mortar with a peſtle. Brown. 
Pe*'sTLE [pifteau, Fr. piſtello, It. of piſtillum, Lat.] an inſtrument for 
beating in a mortar. | 
Pet, ub. | This word is of doubtful etymology, ſome derive it from 
deſpit or depit, Fr, or impetus, Lat. Perhaps it may be derived ſome way 
from elit, as it implies only a little fume or fret. Mer. Caſaubon de- 
rives it from xa, for mzwlw, Gr.] 1. A ſlight diſtaſte or diſpleaſure ; 
as, to take pet at. L'Eftrange. 2. To be angry or diſpleaſed, to be of- 
ended at, to ſtomach 3. A lamb taken into the houſe and brought up 
by hand. Hammer, 4. A fondling. This and the preceding ſenſe is re- 
tained by the Scots, both of animals and human beings, of which they 
are any wiſe fond. See Prar. © | 
Pe"TAL, /ubſt. [ petalum, Lat.] petal is a term in botany ſignifying 
thoſe ſine coloured leaves that compoſe the flowers of all plants. Whence 


PeTiTYonary, adj, [of petition] 1. Pertaining to 41 
catory, coming with petitions. 2. Containing petitions 0 
titionary epiſtles. Sæviyt. | 4 pe· 

PeT1'T10NER [of Petition; petitor, Lat.] he or fhe who puts up à pe 
tition L : tion. 

PgT1'TLONING, part. ach. [of petition} aſking by way If gung 

Pri rok r [ petitoire, Fr. petitorio, It. of mw cc of any 
to a petition or command, petitioning, claiming the ? 
thing. Ainſworth. 


t requelts. Pe- 


ſalt · pete. dee Nirgz. 


PETRE'SCENCE, the ſlate of petrifying or becomns 2 tine A fe- 
PeTRE'sCENT [petreſcens, Lat.] petritying or becom 8 | 
to turn into tone. 


in phyſiology] 
Pal ri A. 5 the ſtate of being turned to _ 
turned to ſtone. In theſe range petrifications. BY 5 
To Pe'TRIF Y, verb act. ¶ petriſier, Fr. impict ice, Ha a 
tra, ſtone, and fo, Lat. to be made] to make or al 
To PErRI x, verb neut. to become or grow rt denied that chi. 
PeTrOBRU'SIANS [ſo called of Peter Bruys) 1 hs 4, That - 
dren before age of reaſon could be juſtified by * down; becab 
churches ſhould be built, but thoſe that are built pate as an lar, 5 
an inn was as proper for prayer as a temple, and à aſe we og 
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| Of meteor 
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tural phil 
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bouring 


| rodes dee; 
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the ſuperf 


Pract 

corroding 
PyaLA 
HALA 
there are 
e eyes. 
PHA'L, 

a ſquare 


| their ſhie 


em; a 


| { Prax, 


AL 


room are diſtinguiſhed into monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued wan. 
leaf; tripetalous, pentapetalous, and poly petalous, when they confiſt of That the croſs ought to be pulled down and burnt, os | Prat 
2, five, or many leaves. Quincy. HET | hate the inſtroment of our Saviour's ſuffering, Oe. or Peter the gy d ar] ee 
Pr'rALA, Lat. [weraxz, Gr.] the fine coloured leaves of flowers; fo PeTR0Joa"nnITEs, the followers of Peter ＋ hoſe opinion: We ns Soattied 
W . e ap0 made of 


called :o diſtinguiſh them from the leaves of the plant. 
 _Pte"TaLrom [petaliſmus, Lat.] a kind of exile among the ancients, or 
a baniſiment for the term of five years. 
Prarol'pEs benen, Gr.) a ſort of little leaves or ſcales that 
ſwim in urine. | | / 
Pz'TALOUs, adj, [of petal] having flower leaves or petals. | 
PE'TALON, or Pe TALUM, Lat. [wwraxo, Gr.] the leaf of a flower. 


The fingular of petala, flower leaves, &c. 


and o/eum, Lat. oil] a certain oil that 


ſprings. Woodward, 


Jobn, who lived in the 12th century ; one © rein th 
he alone had the underſtanding of the true ſenſe whe . 
preached the goſpel. f ＋ 5 , Pi- 

Pr“ TROt, or PzTRO'LEUM, ſabiſt. N out * a * d of 
black, floating on 15 


trol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, pit 


The 


mention 
utarch 
Newton 
„ THAN 
xa rie. 


* * 


G ®;"rRONEL, fab 15 


E 


prrxO su, Os, Lat. 
roceſs of the bones of 


and craggedneſs. 
7 
PerTe ta [in mu 
ners of ranging or com 


-oduce their effect. 7 | ; 
f pr'TTicoar [ petite- cotte, Fr.] a garment worn by women, reaching 


n the waſte down to the feet. | x 185 
ee Government, when the wife rules the huſband, or, as it is 


commonly ex pr 


PH A 


[ petrinal, Fr.] a piſtol, a ſort of harquebuſs, or 


ſnall hand-gun, uſed by a horſeman. Hudibras, 


PerRoOSELINON 


reo gwen, Gr. parſley. 5 : 
(with anatowviſts} 2. e. the rocky bone, the inner 


the templcs, ſo named by reaſon of their hardnels 


ſic] the art of making a juſt diſcerument of all man- 


bining ſounds among themſelves, io as they may 


eſſed, wears the breeches. 


prrricoar Penſioner, a gallant, kept for intrigue. 
prrriro' ex [prob. of petit, Fr. and FOZENe, a woner, or ze pe- 
Sax. corrupted, according to Johnſon, from pertivoguer, of petit 


an, 


and w9g40rs 


Fr.] a petty ſmall-rate lawyer, an ignorant tricking lawyer. 


To abandon your ſhop and follow pertifoggers. Arbuthnot. 

PerTiFo'GoING, adj, one practiſing as a pettifogger. 

Pr ries [of petty] ſmalneſs, unimportance, inconſiderableneſs. 
Shake/peare. | 

Ps/TTISH, adj. [of pet; or depit, Fr.] apt to take pet or be angry, fro- 
ward, peeviſh, waſpiſh, fretful. Creech. | 


P/rTISHNESS [of petrifs] aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or angry, fretful- 


nels, 


peeviſhnels. 


Pr'rriroꝝs [of petty and toes] 1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 2. Feet 


in general: in contempt. He'wou'd not ſtir his pe/tiroes. Shakeſpeare. 
Pe/rTo, It. the breaſt ; figuratively for privacy. | 
Jo leb a Thing in PET ro, to keep a thing in one's breaſt, or ſecret ; the 
pope is faitl, when there are vacancies in the congregation of cardinals, 
to have them in petto. 8 . 
Perry, adj. I petit, Fr.] little, ſmall, inconſiderable, inferior. Bacon. 
PT TY Bag, a certain office in the chancery. | | 
Clerks of the Pr Bag, three officers in the court of chancery, who 
take record of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire; make all patents of cu- 
ſtomers, gaugers, &c. each record being put into a ſmall leather bag. 
P:z/rTICOY, ſub, an herb. Ainjavorth, | | 
PerTy Larceny [of petit, and larron, Fr. a thief] ſmall theft, as when 
the thing ſtolen does not exceed the value of 12 4. 
Perry Pattees [petit patez, Fr. in confectionary] a ſmall ſort of pies 


made of march pane, and filled with ſweet meats. 


PETTY Treafor [in law] the crime of a clergyman's killing his pre- 


| late, a child his parent, a wife her huſband, a ſervant his maſter. 


PE" ruLance, or Pr'ruLancy | petulance, Fr. of petulantia, Lat.] 


laucineſs, malapertneſs, wantonneſs, peeviſhneſs. 


Pe'TULANT | petulant, Fr. of petulans, Lat.] 1. Saucy, perverſe, 2. 


| Wanton, The tongue 
| Table. 
 PETuLANTLY [of 
pertneſs, ſaucily, &c. 


Spectator. 


of a man is ſo petulant, and his thoughts fo va- 


petulant; petulanter, Lat.] with petulance or ſaucy 


PE'TwoRTH, a market town of Suſſex, 46 miles from London. 
Pe'vers, the ends of the ſpindle in any wheel of a watch. 

Pew [puye, Du.] an incloſed ſeat in a church. | 

Pr'wer [picwit, Du.] 1. A water-fowl. 2. The lapwing. 4inf- 


| worth, Commonly written prer. 


Pe'wrer [peauter, Du. peltro, It. peltre, Sp.] 1. A mixt white metal 
of which diſhes, c. are made. 2. lhe plates and diſhes of pewter in 


a houſe. 


Her pewter ſhines. Addifor. 


PE'WTERER {of pexuter] a ſmith or maker of pewter veſſels. 
PRE“W-TER ER, were incorporated anne 1482. Their enſigns armorial 


only 
Pn 


there 


as if 


mentioned 
| Plutarch) b 


* * 


the ſuperfluous fleſh 


HALANX 


Nat 


| are, agure on a chevron or, between three croſs bars argent, as many 
roſes gules, the creſt two arms holding a pewter diſh proper, the ſup- 
potters two'ſea horſes per feſs or and argent. The motto, In God is all 
my truft. It is the 16th company; their hall is ſituate on the weſt fide of 
Limeſtreet, London. ; | 
| PhHaco'pes [Paxwdrcs, Gr.] thoſe hypochondriacal perſons who are of 
| 2 lentil colour in their complexions, are ſo called by Hippocrates: is 
Vith Hippocrates one ſign or ſymptom belonging to a d:/tempered ſpleen. 
PyacoiDEs [Paxccidnc, Gr.] any thing in the ſhape of a lentil, and 
by ſome oculiſts is applied to the cryſtalline humour of the eye. 
Pu“ cos [Po, Gr.] a ſpot in the face like a nut or lentil, | 
PÆNO “ME A, plur. of phenomenon ; which ſee, | 
 PhaxNO'MENON [@awciror;, of Qaiw, Gr. to appear] any appearance 
of meteors or any other ſign in the air or heavens ; alſo any effect or ap- 
pearance of a natural body that offers itſelf to the conſideration of a na- 
tural philoſopher, in order to a ſolution. 
i PnAcRDÆ Na, Lat. [Payidaua, of S, Gr. to eat] an exulcerate 
cancer, where the ſharpnels of the humours eats and Corrodes the neigh- 
bouring parts. But with Galen, the Phagedæna is ſuch an ulcer as cor- 
rodes deep into the fleſh ; in contradiſtinction to the herpes, which affects 


the ſurface, Galen in Hippocrat. Aphoriſm 45. lib. 6. 


AGED NiCs 


, Jubſt. [of payedaua, Gr.] medicines which eat away 

5 us fleſh of ulcers. See PHAGEDAINA. 

CR NIC, ho PHAGEDE'NOUS, adj. — — Fr.] eating, 

| PUALACRo's1s, Lat. [Panexeucs, Gr.] the falling off of the hair. 
HALA NGOSIS, Lat. [@anxyywors, Gr.] a fault in the eyelid, when 


f 55 two rows of hair; or when the hair grows inward and offends 
8. irt . 


Pua'Lanx 


a Iquare com 
their 


[ phalange, Fr. falange, It. phalanx, Lat. of Canuyt, ey 
pact battalion, formed of intantry ſet cloſe together wi 


ſhields joined, inſomuch that it was next to an impoſſibility to break 


em; a troop of men cloſely embodied. Miltor. 
[with anatomiſts] the rows of the ſmall bones of the fingers, 


ranged in order of battle. Gorr vs. 
ALEU CIAN Verſe ¶ ſo called of Phaleucus) a Latin verſe of 1 1 ſyllables. 


3 Lat 
r 

Cloath 
made of 


certain mimics 


wood or leath 


. [PaWoPopus, of P., a penis, and Pepw, Gr. to 


who ran about the ftreets crowned with Ivy, 


ed in ſheep's ſkins, and having their faces ſmutted, bearing a penis 


er, and dancing in honour of Bacchus. 


— 


e 
HALLIC Verſe, a ſong ſung in honour of Bacchus, in the above- 


HANA'TIC | 
: AL 
ie. | [ba 


Proceſſion ; 


eing held in honour of the E ir Ii; 
1 | | gyptian Oris, confirms Sir Ilaac 
Pmion, that Bacchus and Olyris were Ns ſame. See Sgsac. 


and by the way, the like feſtival (according to 


nalicxs, Lat.] pertaining to a phanatic. See Fa- 


PHE 
Prana'riC [phanaticus, Lat. of paww, Gr. to appear] a viſionary, 
one who fancies he ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, apparitions, or other imaginary 
objects, even when awake, and takes them to be real; alſo one who 
pretends to revelations and new ſights ; hence the word is applied to en- 
thuſiaſts; and alſo to diflenters from the eſtabliſhed church of England. 
But with what juſtice * Sce Fax ATIeIsM. | 
Pranxcy [ phantaſia, Lat. of ,t, Gr.] the fancy. It is more 
uſually Written fancy. | | 
Pha"NTasM, PAN TA “SMA, or PAT ASV [PQaflacun, Pailzoin, Gr. 
phantaſme, phantaſie, Fr. fantaſma, Sp. phantaſma, Lat.) ſomething ap- 
pearing only to the fancy, a vain airy appearance, an idle conceit. 
_ PranTaA'sTIC, or PhanTta'sTICar, Sarge, Gr. phantaſticus, 
Lat] full of fancies and whimſies. See FaxnTasTiC. 
PHANTA'STICAL Colours, are ſuch as are produced by a triangular 
glaſs priſm, c. or ſuch as appear in the rainbow. | 
PnanTA'STICALLY, adv. [of phantaſtical] whimſically, fancifully. 
See FANTASTICALLY. 
PHanTA'STICALNESs [of phantaftical] fancifulneſs, whimſicalneſs. 
PHAnTA'STRY, ſulſt. phantaſticalneſs, whimſicalneſs. | 
Paa'nTasy ; hence Fa'ncr [phantafia, Lat, Parracia, Gr.] the fancy 
or imagination. 
PHaNnTasy, a diſeaſe in cattle. 8 
PnA “N Tou, /ub/t. [phantome, Fr.] 1. A ſpectre, an apparition. Alter- 
bury. 2. A fancied viſion, He hunts a phantom he can never over- 
take. Rogers. | 
Punx AH [with the vulgar] very firong malt liquor; alſo a game at 
cards, 
Pnare [@apoc, Gr.] a watch tower, a light-houſe, | 
PuakIsA CAL, agj. ritual, externally religious, from the ſc of the 
Phariſees, whoſe religion conſiſted ali oft wholly in cerem onies. 
Phakisa"1Cal.Ness [of phariſaical] external ceremonies in religion. 
Pra'r1sSEE, a ſeparatiſt among the Jews. | 
PHA'RISEES Mju, Gr. D, Heb. i. e. ſeparated] aſe of the 
Jews, who not only diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the greateſt punctuality 
in the obſervance of the Mofaic rites ; but alſo ſuperadded others of their 
own invention, and (what too often attends a warm and miſguided zeal 
for the externals of religion) „they it (as our Saviour expreſſes it) 
mint, aniſe, and cummin; but neglected the wEIGHTIER MATTERS of 
the Law.” See CAS ANS and SADDUCEES. | . 
Puaxuacgu “Tic, or PHARMACEUTICAL, adj. pertaining to phar- 
macy, relating to the knowledge or art of the preparation of medicines. 
PhHaRMACEU'TICE [@a2paxiurixn, Of Pacuuron, A medicine, and xs, 
Gr. to prepare] the knowledge of medicines, or art of compounding them, 
the apothecaries art. | 
PHaRMACOCHY MIA [of Qaguaxoy, a medicine, and xu, Gr. to pre- 
pare] that part of chemiſtry which conſiders the preparation of medi- 
eines. ; g 8 
Pyarmaco'LocisT [of @azmaxo, a medicine, and x, deſcription, 
from A:yw, Gr. to give an account] one who writes upon drugs. Wood- 
ward, | 
PHaRMACO'LOGY [of Eno, a medicine, and xe, Gr.] the know-' 
ledge of drugs and medicines ; alſo a treatiſe concerning the preparation 
of medicines. ; 
PHARMACOPOE' IA, Lat. [Ozeuaxomoux, of Paguaxcy, a medicine, and 
mow, Gr. to make] a diſpenſatory or collection of medicines ; alſo a 
book, in which the compoſition or receipts of medicines, for the uſe or 


direction of apothecaries are contained. 


PHaRMacoes'1ivs, Lat. an apothecary, a compounder of medicines. 

PHARMACO'POLIST [ pharmacopola, Lat. Qaguaromuns, Of Paguaxoy, a 
medicine, and Tca:w, Gr. to ſell} an apothecary, a ſeller of medicines. 
See APOTHECARY. | | 

PHA'RMACUM, Lat. [@aguaxo, Gr.] any ſort of medicine. 


PAR MACx [Daguarua, of Pacuaxc, Gr. a medicine] a ſort of 


inchantment or. method of inchanting, performed by certain medicated 
and inchanted compoſitions of herbs, minerals, &c. by which the an- 
cients are ſaid to have effected ſtrange and wonderful things. 
© Pharmacy [G@aguaniz, Gr.] the apothecary's art, that part of phy- 
fic that teaches the choice and preparation of medicines. N 
Pna'xos, or PuA RE [from Pharos in Egypt] a light-houſe, a pile 
raiſed near a port, where a fire is kept burning in the night, to guide and 
direct veſſels that are near it. Arbuthnct. | 
Pra'ros, Gr. [ Pharus, Lat.] a ſmall iſland near the port of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, where in ancient times ſtood a high and ſtately tower, 
reckoned among the ſeven wonders of the world. It is reported to have 
been built ſquare, in height 300 cubits. Ptolemy Philadelphus is ſaid to 
have expended 800 talents in building it. At nights it had a fire at the 
top to give warning to pilots, that they might ſhun the danger of the 
coaſts, Hence all ſuch towers are called Phar's. A 

PHA'RSANG, a Perſian meaſure of 30, 40, or 60 furlongs. 

PHaRY'NGZUs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the pharynx, dilating 
it in deglutition. 

. 8 ARYNGE'TRUM {@agoyyOeon, Gr.] the pharynx; alſo the bone 
yoides. | | 

PHaRYNGO'TOMY [@aevyyoToput, of @aevys, throat, and reo, Gr. to 
cut] the fame as /aryngotomy ; the act of making an inciſion into the 
windpipe, uſed when ſome tumor in the throat hinders reſpiration. 

PHa'RYNX [@agvye, Gr.] the upper opening of the oeſophagus or gul- 
let, at the mouth of the ſtomach, or fituate at the bottom of the füuces, 
conſiſting of three pair of muſcles. | 

PHa'sELS, ſubſt. [phaſeoli, Lat.] French beans, Ainſworth. 

Wea wh ea the plur. of paß) ¶ pcie, Gr. phaſe, Fr. with aſtrono- 
mers] the ſeveral appearances or quantities of illumination of the moon, 
Venus, Mercury, and the other planets; or the ſeveral manners wherein 
they appear illuminated by the ſun. See Pram. i 

PrHasM, /ubft. ¶ t, Gr.] appearance, phantom, fancied appari- 
tion. Hammond. N. B. Its etymology is much the ſame with p s. 

PREA “SANT [ faiſand, Fr. fagiano, It. fay/an, Sp. fayzam, Port. I Ha- 
fianas, Lat. from Phaſss, the river of Colchos ; feſant, Du. feſan, Ger, 
of Paciarg, Gr.] a fowl, a kind of wild cock. Hakexwell. 855 
PEER, /ub/. a companion. Spenſer. See FEER. 

To Puk Es E, verb ad. [perhaps feaze] to comb, to fleece, to curry, 
Shakeſpeare. | 

PaecaPY'RUM, buck-wheat, back or crop. 5 | 

Pukxci' res, Lat. [@:yyiT1;, Gr.] a kind of marble, which ſhines 
with white and tranſparent veins, | | 

| 1 | Pu- 


2 * 


PHI 
Pirxico'yTEeR [Qunxoaliges, Gr. phænicopterut, Lat.) a red nightin- 
vale, a kind of wild cock. Hakewel!, ; 
Pur'xix [Heine, Gr. phanix, Lat.] a bird which is ſuppoſed to 
exiſt ſingle, and to riſe again from its own aſhes. 8 | 
\ .Pugxo'MENON, J. |[Qawpirer, Gr. phenamene, Fr.] See Pn No- 
MENON. 
Pros [in heraldry] the barbed heads of darts, f. e. made in the 
form of a fiſh-hook, that when they have entered, cannot be drawn out 
without enlarging the wound by inciſion, | 
- Parar [phiole, Fr. phiala, Lat. pan, Gr.] a ſmall glaſs bottle. 
Pa1'GETHLON, or rather PHYGETHLON, Gr. {in ſurgery] an inflam- 
mation of the parts, which is reckoned among the phlegmatic tumours, 
and, by Guido, termed ſcrophulous. From Celſus and Galen compared, 
it ſhould ſeem to be (as Paulus, lib. 4. c. 22. expreſſes it) a 1 gy er 
ery/ſipelas, or eryſipelatous phlegmone of a gland, It ripens flowly (ac- 
cording to Celſus) nor does it come to any con/iderable ſuppuration. He 
adds, that its chef ſeat is in the neck, arm-pits, or groin. See PiLEG- 
MONE' 
PHILADE'LPHIANS [of papa, of pe, to love, and ade. 
Gr. brother] a ſect called the family of love. 
PniLApbE“Lrhus, Lat. [Aa of p., a friend or lover, and 
ede, Gr. a brother] a lover of the brethren. | | 
PRILAGA“THus, Lat. nas. of p., a lover, and aya9E,, Gr. 
good] a lover of goodneſs. | | 
Paita/ntTHROPIST, or PhILANTHROPOS [Qrarfgun®-, of pix8- and 
«&19pur®-, Gr. a man] a lover of mankind. See Ph1LaGaTHUS. 
HYLA'NTHROPY fog prion of PiN, to love, and arJgurE-, Gr. 
man] a love of mankind in general, humanity, courteouſneſs, good- 
nature. | | EP 
Pni'LEMOr, adj, [a corrupt pronunciation of the Fr. words, feuille mor- 
te, a dead or wither'd leaf] the colour of a dead or wighered leaf. 


Pi1L1a'TROS [QiMaTp:, of pn., a lover, and arr., Gr. a phy- 


fician] a ſtudent in phytic. | 

PHiLI'PPICs, plur. fo philippic] a name given to the orations of De- 
moſthenes, againſt Philip, king of Macedon; alſo the orations of Ci- 
cero againſt Mark Anthony; or any invective declamation. | 
 PhrLELEUTHE'RLA, Lat. [PN, of p., a lover, and mAwvg:- 
ei, Gr. liberty] a love of liberty. 6 
PRnILIr's-NoR Tox, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, 104 miles from 
London. | | | 

ParrL1isTo'RICUs, Lat. [O1ANFoginoG, of PAD» and Coęia, Gr. hiſtory] a 
lover of hiſtory. Ee 
. Par'Lo:[of p., Gr. a friend or lover] uſed in compoſition of ſeveral 
words in Engliſh, | | 

Pr1L0-BoTA'NUs, Lat. [of pn. and Ceran, Gr. an herb] a lover of 
botany. | 

PH1LO-ELEUTHE'R1US, Lat. [of p. and ea:v9;ge-, Gr. free] a lover 
of liberty, . - | | | | 
Pioch Misr, a lover of chemiſtry. 

Pniro'Loc ER, or PuYLo'LoG15T [phileligue, Fr. filologo, It. philolo- 
gs, Lat, of Pinoy, of Grads, and a., Gr. a word] a lover of letters, 
or languages, a humaniſt, one whoſe chief ſtudy is language; a gram- 
marian, a critic, But ſee a more full portraiture of this character under 
Pr1LoLoOGY. | | 

PailLoLo'GICal, adj. [ philologique, Fr. P1Yonoyix©s, Gr.] pertaining to 
philology, critical, grammatical. 

Pn1Lo'Locy [philobogie, Fr. flolagia, It. philologia, Lat. of puντνον, of 

*, a friend or lover, and ., Gr. reaſon, ſpeech, a tract or treatiſe, 
Sc.] a ſcience, or rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, conſiſting of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, hiſtory, criticiſm, or a kind of uni- 
verſal literature, converſant about all the ſciences ; their riſe, progreſs, 
authors, &c. which the French call Belles Lettres ; grammatical learning, 
criticiſm. See FIRST. BoRN, PLURALITY of Perſons, and C1MMERIAN, 
compared. 5 6 | | | | 
: PHi'LOMATH [of Quads, of ON and pages, Gr. learning] a 
lover of learning, or of the mathematics. # 
 Pur'LoMaTHY (PAH , Gr.] a love of learning, or of the mathe- 
matics. 

Pa1'LOMEL, or PHILOME'LA, ſub/?. ¶ philcmele, Fr. filomena, It. of pbi- 
lomela, Lat. who was changed into a bird] the nightingale. 

PuiLouo'r, adj. [corrupted from feuille morte, Fr. dead leaf] co- 
loured like a withered leaf. Addlſon. | 
_ ParLo'x1vM, Lat. [fo called of Philo, its author] a certain anodyne 
electuary. | | | 
 PayLoesY'cay Ce ν,ẽ,t of Pin and un, Gr. life or ſoul] the 
love of life or of ſouls. | 
. PrILOSOPHA'STER, a ſmatterer in philoſophy. 

Pu1LOSOPHE'ME, /ubſt. [QiAooÞnun, Gr.] theorem, principle of rea- 
ſoning. An unuſual word. Warts. | 

Pa1ito'soPHER [philo/ophe, Fr. file/opho, It. and Sp. philoſophus, Lat. 
'OrnooePog, Of Prov, a lover, and copia, Gr. wiſdom] one ſkilled in the 
ſtudy of philolophy, who profeſſes or applies himſelf to the ſtudy of na- 
ture — morality. See Foxu, ETrics, and NATuRAL Phileſepby, 
compared. 5 
N — xr! RT RING the greateſt object of alchymy ; a long ſought for 
preparation, which, as they pretend, will tranſmute impurer metals, as 
tin, lead, and copper, into gold and filver. 

" 'Pa1L080'PHIC, or PHILOSO'PHICAL, adj. [philoſophique, Fr. filo/ophica, 
It. and Sp. philo/ophicus, Lat. of pig, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to phi- 
loſophy, ſuitable to a philoſopher, formed by philoſophy. 2. Skilled 
in philoſophy. Such as phileſophical minds often buſy themſelves in. 
Alterbury. 3. Frugal, abſtemious. Phileſapbic fare. Dryden. | 
- PHILOSOPHICAL Eęg [in chemiſtry] a thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of 
an egg, having a long neck or ſtem, and uſed in digeſtions that take up 
a conſiderable time. rede Ta, 
' PatLoso'PHICALLY, adv. [of philoſophical] in a philoſophical man- 
ner. rationally, wifely. ; 

TO PnilLo'sopHizt, verb neut. [ philoſopher, Fr. filoſo/are, It. filoſo- 
far, Sp. pbiliſapbare, Lat. of @i%coo@1{@, G5.) to oy wy e ; 
to diſpute or argue like a philoſopher, to conſider ſome obied of our 
knowledge; examine its properties, and the phænomena it exhibits ; to 
' Inquire into its cauſes or effects and the laws thereof, according to the 
nature and reaſon of things, in order to the improvement of knowledge; 
to moralize. Some of our philo/ophizin divines, Dryden. | 
© *Pn1Lo's0PHY * [philoſophie, Fr. flops, It. and Sp. Piefepbia, Lat. 
_ P£1900414, Gr. the love of wiſdom] 1. I he knowledge or ſtudy of nature or 
niorality, founded on reafon or experience. 2, Hypothelis or ſyitem 


and obſerves that they proceed from very hot an 


PHO 


2 which natural effects are explained. By the notion, qr 
77 and the doctrines in our ſchools. Locke. 3. Reaſoning, ,, Our lil. 
is deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions and not of i "tion, 
philoſophy of the ſinner and not of the man. Roger;, , T. an, the 
ſciences read in the ſchools. See EypicurEeans, Stoicy, , we of 
8 . and under the laſt, read, © thoſe Lines, wick go Pls 
c. 1 
PHILOs TORO Y hilaſtor gia, Lat. @ino5opyin, of ; 
goęyn, Gr. natural ont the love of an to chit? fra 
dren to parents; tis reciprocal according to H. Steghay, ' cr af ci. 
PeiLOTE'CHNUs, Lat. [Qaorexy®@-, of p., a friend o 
n, Gr. art] a lover or encourager of arts. " oer and 
HILO'THYT2, Lat. [@iabvlasi, Gr.] ſuperſtition 
fered ſacrifice upon 25 occaſion, nk ee ya 3 tat of 
See CHASIDÆRANS and PENTECOSTE, _ under the laſt W 
FRUITS of the nation, &c, and St. HeRmMas inſtead of 5 e 
 PriLo'TIMY (, of p., a friend or lover, and mY 
honour] love of honour, 7 e eee 
PaHiLoxE'NY [@iaocZma Of p. and Zwia, Gr. hoſvital; _n 
kindneſs to Alen See 1 Tim. iii. 2. and He "YA l oſpialty 
To Puli“. TER, verb af. LO the ſubſt.7 1. To charm 0 be - 
tred and bewitched by this fin. Government of the J ongue, 2 T '" 
rate the finer part of a fluid from the courſer, by paſſing it thr 1 
per, linen, Cc. But this is better written #/rre or Hliraie. "Pm 
PriLTER [Ybilire, Fr. filtro, It. of philtrum, Lat. of pen G 
love- potion or powder, a charm, or ſomething to cauſe love. 4 105 
that has neither drug nor enchantment in it; love, * would a = 
en 3 | il lore, 
 PaitTRA'T1ON, or FiLTRA'T10N [in pharmacy] the ſepatat 
finer part of a fluid from a coarſer, 15 aſfng I » 
brown paper, &c. Filtration is more el e 
n PuiLr RU, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hollow that divides the Upper 
I 


» and 


Pni'nos is, Lat. [Qywwors. of pine, Gr. to bridle up, or nder b 
muzzle ; in ſurgery] a preſſure, conſtriction, or obitruction, cul! by 
a kind of hard fleſh in the fundament ; alſo when the glans of the pens 
is bound fo ſtraitly by the præputium, that it cannot be uncover, 

Pulz [with the vulgar, g. 4. phy/iognomy, and ſhould therefor, if i 
be written at all, be written r] face, countenance, aſpect; by way 
of contempt. Stepney. See Parz. 

PuLEzorRHA'cla [of p, a vein, and provuu, Gr, to break] the 
breaking or burſting of a vein. 

PHLEBO'TOMIST [PAiBoTopwes, Of QA, a vein, and rw of nos, 
Gr. to cut] one who lets blood, one that opens a vein. 

To PHLEBO ToOMISE, verb neut. [phicbotomo, Lat. (num, Gt, 
to cut a vein, phlcbotemiſer, Fr.] to let blood. [ſows | 

PeLEBO'TOMUM, Lat. [@aBoropor, Gr.] a fleam or lancet to let blood 
with. See PhLEBOTOMISE, | 

Payrgpo'ToMy LGN HGT, of ,, Gr. jhilutmie, Ft.] the 
act or practice of letting blood by opening a vein for medical inten- 
tions. 5 ; 

Pur M [@ayue, Gr. pblegme, Fr.] 1. A watery humour of an animal 
body, which, when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce ſuggulhnels 
or dulneis. 2. Water in general. The p4/egm of the liquor defends 
the cloth. Boyle. | 

PatzcM [with chemiſts] one, being the ſourt] of the elementary prin. 
ciples, an aqueous and infipid fluid, * to be found in all natural 
bodies, coinciding with what other philoſophers call water. 

PaLEcM [with phyſicians] is, according to Girreus, 07m humor i 
nobis frigidus humidus, i. e. every cold moiſt humour; tho, | chink ti 
ANCIENTS often apply the idea of viſcidity to it; and accordingly pre 
ſcribe attenuating medicines. Es 7 

Purrau of Vitriol [in chemiſtry] the moiſture which 1 daun 0 ; 
* calcined vitriol is diſtilled in order to procure its punt an 
OLI. 7 | 
Pte 'GMacocuss, pur. of PHLECMAGOGUE, ſi}. [pers Of 
@y:yua and a, Gr. to lead] medicines of the milder fort, wic _— 
and purge phlegm, leaving the other humours. PHH 
evacuate it. Flyer, Gr. Plena 

PiLEGMA'T1C, adj, [phlegmaticus, Lat. of pA 8; Klegm. 
tigue, Fr.] 1. Troubled with or full of phlegm. 2, Ce 3 
Cold and phlegmatric habitations. Brown, 3. Wat) Mlepmatic 
phlegmatic. Newton. 4. Dull, cold, friged. Of 3 heavy þ#4g 
temper. Addiſon. | an 

| Ong OY or PHLE'GMON [@Azypeorn, of Preys, Of - whe 
hot tumour, with heat, redneſs, beatings and pain, ! ood blood. 
. or inflammation, is the firſt degenerauon rom 8 
Viſeman. _ 
HLEGMONO'DES, the ſame as pblegmone. 
'PaLE'GMoNOUs, adj. [of phlegmon] inflammato!)» 
PuLE'Go81s [@Aywars, Gr.] an inflammation. , written] 3 
, | 15 uſually 8 
Pur k'uꝝ [from phleboremus, Lat. a fleam, ſo it laced on the vein, 
ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed in letting blood, which l. nn d in bleeding 0 
and driven into it with a blow. It is particularly — 


horſes. : | Gr. to burn] 1A 
PHLoc1'sTON, ſub/t, [Qaoyrres, from 1245. inllammabſe pan 

f 

: ela degree 0 
* — i; light and 


burning. Haro). 


chemi- 
of any 


PuLYACo'GRaAPHY [of , jocofe trifler, and fo piece paru - 


to bail; ty h ariſe! 
veſicles or little bladders, reſembling thoſe w 5 acrid humour. Jiſeaſ 


Lat. [x7 


"I proginces ea Sb 7 * 25 
Hok' Bus, Lat. [ee Cr. ] the wo 0 ; 
Proent'omus. [@anyp®:, OT 8 ay bliſter w 
medicines externally applied, and which ( Puve 
exulcerate the part. | | 
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NIX | Gr.] naturaliſts ſpeak of this bird as the only one 
z_ gy Pa — circumſtances ſcarce worth repeating, 


d Cod Dok. ; | 
3 Lat. [of pen, Gr. voice] the art of forming the human 


3 [Qumixos, of porn, Gr. ſound] the dodrine or ſclenob bf 


, called alſo acouſtics. Dn | 
33 adj. ¶ worn, ſound, and xapmru, Gr. to inflect] hav- 


- wer to infle&t or turn the ſound, and ſo to alter it. Derham. 
rs or Pno'sPpHORus, uf. [phoſphore, Fr. phoſphorus, Lat. 
PooPopSr, of Pos, light, and peo, Gr. to bring] 1. The morning ſtar, 
Venus. Why fit we ſad when p-o/phor ſhines ſo clear. Pope. 2. [In 
chemiſtry] a matter which ſhines or always burns ſpontancouſly, and 
without the application of any ſenſible fire; it is kept in water, and 
whenever taken out, and expoſed to the air, it ſhines in the dark, and 
actually takes fire of itſelf. i 2 
puori'xtAMTsM, the doctrine of Photinus, biſhop of Sirmium, who 
was condemned by a council held in that city, according to Petavius, 
A. C. 351. His error conſiſted not only in affirming our Lord to be 
a mere nan; but (if we may credit both Socrates and Sozomen) in re- 
viving the doctrine of Sabellius the Lybian, and Paulus of Samoſata. 
Secrat. Hiſt, Ed. R. Steph. p. 204. With them therefore he denyed the 
doctrine of our Sawiour's pre- exiſleut ſtute, and divine perſonality ; and 
ſuppoſed him to be a mere man, in which ſamething belonging to Gop 
Tas Farugr dwelt. And indeed this coincidence of his doctrine, with 
that of the Lybian and Samoſatene, ſeems to be referred to by the 
words of the counciL 1TSELF, in more clauſes than one. It any 
one affirm, that he who was born of Mary, is a Son, according to FORE- 
vo E DOE; and not begotten of the FaTHer before rhe ages—or that 
the sUuBSTANCE of God being dilated conſtitutes the Son—Or ſhould he 
afirm the Son to he no more than either the pro/atitious word, [i. e. the 
word ſpoken] or the internal reaſen of God [the Father]; or that either 
the unbegotten [God] or any PART of him was born of Mary, let him 
be anathema,” See PauLtianisTs, SABELLIANS, NoETiaNns, or PA- 
TRIPASSIANS, and MARCELLIANISM, compared; and whereas the thing, 
which led both Photinus and ALL the reſt into a denial of our Saviour's 
DIVINE PRODUCTION and PERSONALITY, Was the fear of making Two 
Gops ; if the reader would ſee, in what manner this council, agreeable 
to all antiquity, takes off that objection, and ſolves the difficulty; he 
| may conſult hike citations which we have already made from it, under 
the word DirhEIsM and Co-oRDINATION, compared with the words, 
| Gop, Deity, and MeDIATE Agency. 75 
| PhHoTy'Nans [fo called after Photinus biſhop of Sirmium] they who 
| mk xp doctrine of Photinus. See PHoTtniantsm and SOCINLANS com- 
| pared, 8 
| Purae, Fr. ¶ frafe, It. frais, Sp. pbraſis, Lat. of Qpacis, Gr.] 1. A 
eertain elegant expreſſion or manner of ſpeech peculiar to this or that oc- 
| Ccafion, this or that language, this or that art, an idiom. 2. An expreſ- 
lion or mode of ſpeech in general, a ſhort ſentence, or ſmall ſet or cir- 
cuit of words conſtructed together. 3. Stile, expreſſion. : 
| To Purase, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to term, to ſtile, to expreſs a 
| thing after a particular manner. 
|  Plirasto'LOGHST [@parronay®-, of pracis, a phraſe, and Ayu, Gr. to 
| fay, Sc.] an explainer of elegant expreſſions in a language. | 
| PurAsRO'Locy [phraſeo/ogia, Lat. of Pgaors, phraſe, and Ayu, Gr. 
| toſpeak] 1. Stile, diction. A flat phra/eology. Swift. 2. A phraie-book, 
in which is a collection of the phraſes or elegant expreſſions in any lan- 
guage. | | 
PurE'Nes [@fere;, Gr.] the membranes about the heart; alſo the dia- 
phragm or midriff. | . 8 
PHRE'NEsHS, or PHRE'NITIS [@pzrnor;, or prervis, Gr.] an inflammation 
af the brain; or (as Gorr@us more corredly obſerves) an inflammation 


ba | of the membranes of the brain, accompanied with an acate fever, and 

4 | perturbation of intelle&, He as correctly diſtinguiſhes it from pane, or 
madneſs, i. e. a diſeaſe which is not attended with a fever; and alſo from 

of "> png which appears in the acme of fevers, and ceaſes upon their 

W decline. 1 ee 5 Ny 

| PHRENE'TIC, or PiRE'NTIC, adj. Sperre, Gr.] troubled with a 
renzy or madneſs, inflamed in the brain, frantic ; ſometimes uſed ſub- 

go: tantively. A common fold of phrentics and bedlams. Woodward, 

m. TFusenzric Nerves [in anatomy] thoſe which ſpring from the ſixth 

nd pair, or Dr. Millis's eighth pair; they deſcend between the membranes 


| Of the mediaſtinum, and ſpread forth branches into them. 
PkRENETIC Ve [in anatomy] the veins and arteries that paſs thro? 
the diaphragm. IS 


Phage nia, Lat. veins in the liver. | 
Püxk'xs v [ OperiTiG, of @on, Gr. the mind, alſo the diaphragm, 


{renee Fr. whence by contraction phren/y] a conſtant or vehement de- 
num or diſtraction, accompanied with an acute fever, raving, waking, 
wh. e. frantickneſs, madneſs. This is too often written frenzy, which ſee, 
ut 15 there not alſo a frenzy wirnour A FEVER ? Sec PurENESS. 
n] 3 8 HRY GIAN Moods [with the antient Greeks] a warlike muſic fit for 
vein, 12 mpets, hautboys, Sc. which ſerved to ſtir up the minds of men for 
ng of | g esd _ . — ſprightly meaſure in dancing. 

: A RTICS, plur. [of phthartic ; - , Gr, 2 
hem!- rupt] corrupting ww Ak wrt or por Th ME bot 
f any | - HTHIRT a8rs, Lat. [oe %. of Ip, Gr. a louſe} the louſy dif. 

; * Wherewith children, 2 alſo ome ack perſons, el] affected. in 
ee : f STEISIC, ſubft, \phtyfie, Fr. fifichezza, It. hbthifis, Lat. of ig, 
it a0 e body 1 o waſte away and conſume] any kind of conſumption of 

.- 45 in what part ſoever it is ſeated, or from what cauſe ſoever it 
write] es as from an ulceration of the lungs, c. Sabi 

parts THI SICAL, adj. [ phthificus, Lat. of pYome-, of o, Gr. to cor- 


| rupt, Pbthyſigue Fr ] afflict d wit 2 Ne 
pn 1 996, Er. icted with the phthiſic, waſting. | 
. | Wit, is, ſubft. [Yo Gr. phtyfie, Fr.] a conſumption, a phthyſic. 


Pay'oer 
ing GETHLON, Lat. [vid Ne Gr.] a ſwellipg proceeding from an 


1) de- | © p, mation of the glandules. See PH1GETHLON and PB TMA. 
LW . 4 7 CTERY Leder ugler, Gr. plylactere, Fr.] a bandage or a 
Wa. palages Dong . in e the _ commandments, or ſome other 
Tip alf : Were written, a the 3 
aiſeaſ | [ang inſt-poiſon'or witcherafe, e e Jews 
glandule, - Le ow r.] 2 roundiſh pointed ſwelling, eſpecially in the 
eb bf et (favs Frere (as Corræus adds) ſoon comes to a ſuppuration. 
ne wb NY ut Gale i his G HE more Heal and proper ignification of the word. 
| tumors in g comment on the epidemics, lays, *** thoſe preternatural 


eneral 
ne Od peciaty i hee, 0 Sed 


which ariſe not from any external cauſe, 
they riſe beyond the ſurface of the Kia. In which ſenſe 


the dothienes, achrochordones, ſatyriaſmi, choirades, and many other ta- 
mors of that kind, are called phymata, ; whether they are broad, and not 


much raiſed above the ſkin, of which claſs is the phygerhlon; or more 
elevated, and protuberant.” - But Gorræus thinks the Dothienes are too 


ſchirrous to admit of this appellation 3 which he confines to phlegmonic or 


inflammatory puſtles: And for the ſame reaſon, he ſets aſide alſo the 
chorrades ; and the rather, as they do not eaſily come to ſuppuration. 

PAYMATO'DEs, a kind of ſwelling much like the former. | 

PaysE Ma, Lat. [Pvonua, Gr.] an inflation in any part of the body. 

 Puy'sICAL, adj. [phyſique, Fr. fijico, It. and Sp. phyficus, Lat. Quoines, 
Gr.] 1, Natural, ſomething belonging to, or really exiſting in nature, 
relating to natural philoſophy, not moral. 2. Pertaining to the art of 
healing. 3. Medicinal, conducive to health. 4. Reſembling phy ſic. 

Pay's1CAL Point, a point oppoſed to a mathematical one, which only 
exiſts in the imagination. | 

PaysiCal Sub/tance, a ſubſtance or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit or 
metaphyſical ſubſtance. 

Pay'SICALLY, adv. [of phyfical] naturally, by natural operation, in 
the way or ſenſe of natural philoſophy, not morally. Treating phy/cally 
of light. Locke. i 

Pays !crlan [phyficien, Fr.] a perſon who profeſſes phyſic, or the art 
of curing diſeaſes. | | | | | 
 Par'sc [arts phyfica, Lat. puoi, Gr. which originally ſignifying na- 
tural philoſophy, has been transferred in many modern languages to me- 
dicine} 1. In a limited and improper ſenſe, it is applied to the ſcience of 
medicine; the art of curing diſeaſes. 2. The medicines prepared for 
that purpoſe. 3. [In common phraſe] a purge. 

Pay's1cs [@voixn, of Quoic, Gr. nature] natural philoſophy or phyſio- 
logy ; the doctrine of natural bodies, their phænomena, cauſes an 
effects; their various affections, motions, operations, Qc. or it is in ge- 
neral the ſcience of all material beings, or whatſoever concerns the sYs- 
TEM of this viſible world. 

To Pay'sic, werb a. 
fic, to cure. | . 

Pay*s1caLlLY, adv. [of phyfical; phyfice, Lat.] according to nature, 
or to the practice of phy ſic. 5 

Payy'siCAaLNEss {of phy/ical] natural; alſo medicinal quality. 

Puy'sico-TuEOLOGY [| from phy/ico, and theology] natural theology or 
diviuity, natural religion; or divinity enforced and illuſtrated by natural 
Philoſophy. | | 

Paysloono'Mic, or PaysI0GNOMO'NIC, adj. [Qrowyuponr®-, Gr. ] 
drawn from the contemplation of the face, converſant in phyliognomy 
or contemplation of the face. But fee Pi ys10GNOMY. 

Piys10GNo'Mics, /ub/t. plur. of phi/iognumic [Quoroywwrrca, Gr.] ſigns 
taken from the countenance of a fick perſon, by which a judgment is 
made of his temper, Cc. | i 

Pays10'Gnomy, for 7% gnomony [phyſionomie, Fr. fiſonomia, It. fiio- 
nomia, Sp. phyſiognomia, Lat. @varwyrupie, of Puois, nature, and y,, 
from ywwoxw, Gr. to know] 1. The art of gueſiing the natures, condi- 
tions, or fortunes of perſons by their faces, 2. Ihe face, the caſt of 
the look. 3. Opinion. Applied metaphorically to the mind. Locke. 

Paysio'GxomisT [phy/iognomus, Lat. phy/iognomiſte, Fr.] one ſkilled in 
phyſiognomy, one who judges of the temper or future fortune by the fea- 
tures of the face. Arbuthnot and Pope. | 

Pays10'LoceR [of phyſiology} one ſkilled in phyſiology. | 

ParysI0L0O'GICAL, adj. [of phyſiglogy] relating to the doctrine of the 
natural conſtitution of things. 8 | 

Payso'LoGIsT, or PhysI0'LOGER [@vorcAryes, of Sv, natre, and 
Xryw, Gr.] one who treats of natural bodies, oe verſed in phyuology. 

Pu YS LOG Y [ $voroAoyic, of Pois, and X:yw, Gr. to treat, phyſiologie, 
Fr.] the doctrine of the conſtitution of the Works of nature, natural phi- 
loſophy, or phy fics; which ſee. Bentley. See Pa $10L0G18T, : 

HYSHOEOGY is alſo accounted a part of phyfic, that teaches the conſti- 
tution of human bodies, ſo far as they are ſound, or in thei: natural (tate ; 
and endeavours to find reaſons for the functions and operations ot them, 
by the help of anatomy and natural philoſophy. f 

Pk rsiol oc [in medicine] in a limited ſenſe, is uſed for that part of 
phyſic which treats particularly of the ſtructure and conſtitution of a nu- 
man body, with regard to the cure of diſeaſes. 

PHYSOCE'LE [@voroxnan, Gr.] a windy rupture. See PuxSsEMA. 

\ Pny'sy, ſub. the conical part of a watch, about which the chain is 
wound ; generally written fuſy or fuſee. Locke, 

PtixTi'vorous [of ure, Gr. a plant, and worax, Lat. devouring] 
that eats graſs or any vegetable. Ray. 

| ParTo'crarny [Prroypaua, of porer, a plant, and ygaPn, Gr. deſcrip- 
tion] a deſcription or treatiſe of plants. | | 

PuYT0'LOGIST [@vrooye;, Gr.] a botaniſt, one who treats of plants. 

PuyT0'LoGY [@vromin, of pros, a plant, and A, Gr. a treatiſe] 
the 2 of 22 ; alſo a diſcourſe or treatiſe of plants, a deſcription 
of their forms, kinds, properties, c. | 

 PayTo'Pinax [Purownat, Gr. a plant- box] a cabinet or repoſitory ; 
alſo a collection of plants. 

Puy rosco'pIcA, or PhyTo'scory [@vrooxomixn, of Quroy, à plant, and 
oxoTew, Gr.] the art of viewng and contemplating or conſidering plants. 
Payz [perhaps of vi/age, Fr. wi/e, It.] the countenance. See Paz, 

Pi'aCcLE [| piaculum, Lat.] an enormous crime: an obſolete word. 
Hoabel. b 

Pra'cuLas, or Pia curous, adj. [piacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 1. 
Serving for an atonement, or that has power to atone ſor, expiatory. 
2. Such as requires expiation. Brown. 3. Criminal, atrociouſly bad. 
Glanville, See ATONEMENT-MONEY and 3 

Pia'FFEUR [in academies] a proud ſtately horſe, who being full of 
mettle or fire, reſtleſs or froward, with a great deal of motion, and an 
exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes this motion, the more that you 
endeavour to keep him in, | | 

Pia MATER, Lat. [in anatomy] a fine coat or membrane, that lies 
under the dura mater, immediately inveſting the brain, 

 Pia'NNET, a bird, the leſſer wood-pecker ; alſo a magpye. This 
name is retained in Scotland. | ent 

Pi xo, It. [in muſic books] ſoft or flow. 82 582 

PiANTssIuo, It, [in muſic books] extreme ſoft or ſlow. e 
W [piaftra, It.] an Italian coin in value about five ſhilling ſter- 


from the ſubſt.] to purge, to treat with phy- 


FEM It. a broad open place, as a market; alſo the walks about 

a place, ſet with pillars, as in Covent-Garden, the Exchange, c. 

*Pr'ca. ** printers] a printing letter, of which chere are three ſorts, 
vix. ſmall, great and double. 5 


Pica 


a. 


PIC 


-Pica [in medicine] a depravation of the appetite, which cauſes the 

patient to covet things unfit for food, as aſhes, coals, ſalt, chalk, &c. 

Pi'carD, a fort of boat uſed in the river Severn, of about 15 tun. 

Pic AR OO, IH. [ picare, It. to rob; the ſame with pickeroon] a plun- 
derer, a robber. 

Picea, ſubſt. 2 low Lat.] the ſame with pickage. 

PicnyE Ria [in old records] a pitcher pot. | 

To Pick, verb act. [picken, Du.] 1. To gather up by little and little, 
as birds do ſeed. 2. 'I'o cull or chuſe out. 3. To glean, The bees 
pick from every flower. Dryden, 4. Lo take up, to gather, to find in- 
duſtriouſly, 5. To pick (or ſeek) a quarrel with any one. 6. To ſeparate 
from any thing uſeleſs or noxious, by gleaning out either part, to clean 
by picking away filth, To pick one's ears. Bacon. 7. [ Picare, It.] to 
rob. And had my pocket pickr. Shakeſpeare. 8. To open a lock by a 
pointed inſtrument. That any art could oY the lock. Denham. 9. To 
pick a a hole in one's coat, A proverbial expreſſion for one finding 
fault with another. 

To Pick, verb neut. 1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall parcels. 2. To 
do any thing nicely and lieſurely. He was too warm on picking work 
to dwell. Dryden. 


Pick [puc, Sax. ] a ſharp pointed iron tool uſed by carvers, &c. The 


picks will not touch it. Woodward, | . 

Pick [in printing] a blot cauſed by ſome dirt got into the printing 
letter in the form. | | | 

Pick AGE [in law] money paid for breaking the ground to ſet up 
booths, ſtands, ſtalls, &c, in a fair. | | ; 

P1'cKaPaCK, adv. (from pack, by a reduplication very common in 
our language] in manner of a pack. And carries the other a pickapack 
upon her ſhoulders. L'Eftrange. 3 

Prck-axe [of pick and axe] an inſtrument for picking or digging, not 
for cutting, having a ſharp point to pierce. 

P1i'CKBaCK, adv. {corrupted perhaps from pickpack] on the back. 
Hudibras. | | 

P1'ckED, adj. [ pique, Fr.] ſharp, ſmart. Let the ſtake be made 
picked at the top. Mortimer. 

P1'CKER. 1. An inſtrument to pick any thing; e. g. an ear-picker, a 
tooth-picker, a lock-picker, a pick-ax. Mort:mer, 2. One who picks 
or culls. : | | 

P1'CKERING, a market town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, 226 

miles from London. 

Pick EROO'x, a ſort of pirate ſhip ; alſo a ſhabby, poor fellow. Sce 
Pic AROON. BY 

To PickEt'r, or To Picæ ER OO N, verb neut. [ picorer, Fr. picorare, 
piccare, It.] to go a robbing or plundering either by land or fea ; allo to 
make a flying ſkirmiſh as light horſemen do, before the main battle 
begins. Hudibras. - | 

P1'CKEREL [of ike] a young pike fiſh. 

PrC&EREL-WEED, /ub/?. a water plant, from which pikes are fabled 
to be generated. Walton. 

Picker, or PrqueT [piquet, Fr.] a ſtake ſharp at one end, and 
pointed with iron to mark out the ground and angles of a fortification, 
when the engineer is laying down the plan of it. 

Pic'xETs [in a camp] are ſtakes drove into the ground by the tents 
of the horſe, to tie their horſes to; and before the tents of the foot, 
where they reſt their muſkets and pikes round about them in a ring. 
*PrekerTyY, or PICKETTEE” [piguette, Fr.] a ſort of carnation varie- 
gated many ways. : 3 3 

P1*cK1NG, part. act. [with the vulgar] pilfering, committing petty 
larceny: I fay with the vulgar ; becauſe now generally only uſed by 
them; tho? it is found in our church catechiſm. 

Pi'ckr, or PrCaTEL [ piccolo, It.] a ſmall parcel of ground encloſed 
with a hedge, which in ſome countries is called a pingle. 

PickLE [pckel, Du. pieckel, L. Ger.] 1. Abrine or liquor, uſually com- 
poſed of ſalt, to ſeaſon meats, and allo of ſpice and vinegar, to preſerve 
fruits. 2. The thing kept in pickle. 3. Condition, ſtate. In contempt 
and ridicule. How cam'ſt thou in this pick/e ? Shakeſpeare. 

To Pi'cklE [pekelen, Du. peckelen, L. Ger.] 1. Lo ſeaſon meat, or 
to preſerve fruits in pickles. 2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad. | 

Pi CKLE-HERRING, /. [of pickle and herring] a jack-pudding, a 
zany, a buffoon, a merry-andfew. 

Pi'cx-Lock [of pick and lock] 1. An inſtrument for opening locks. 
2. 'The perſon of who picks locks, E | 

Prick POCKET, or P1CK-PURSE, ſubſt. [of pick and pocket or purſe] a 
thief who Reals by putting his hand privily into the pocket or purſe. 

P1'cxLEsS, plur. fruits of plants, Er. preſerved in pickles, to be uſed 
for ſauces. See PICKLE. | | 

P1CKREL, a young pike. See PickEREL. 

Pick-THAxk [of picken, Du. or pie, and Sancar, Sax.] an officious 
fellow, who does what he is not defired, a whiſpering paraſite, one 
who delights in finding and diſcovering the faults or weakneſſes of others. 
Spies and pick-thanks. South. | 

Picr, /ub/t. [pifus, Lat.) one painted. But think the nations all 
turn'd pi&s again. Lee, See Picks. 

P1cx-TooTH, /ub/t. [of pick and tooth] an inſtrument by which the 
teeth are cleaned. | 

PicTO'R1AL, adj. [pidor, Lat.] produced by a painter. Pictorial in- 
yentions, not any phyſical Ranges Brown. 

Picirs [id, Lat. ſo called, as ſome imagiue, from painting them- 
ſelves] were a colony of Scythia or Germany, who landing in Scotland, 
ſettled there, and at length by marrying Scotch women, in a manner 
became one people; but at length animoſities ariſing, they parted, the 
Scots poſſeſſing the mountainous and northern parts, and the Picts the 
ſouthern ; and in time, by the aſſiſtance of the Romans and Britons, ex 
pelled the Scots, the remaining Scots retiring into the iſlands, and Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway. But at length the Picts, being galled 
with the Roman yoke, invited the Scots home from their exile, to aid 
them againſt the Romans and Britons ; but a difference happening be- 
tween them, the Scots were expelled a ſecond time, but at length the 
Pits were totally routed, and their king ſeized by Kenneth II. Anno 


845. 

, irs Walli, a wall in Northumberland, extended from Newcaſtle 
on Tine to Catliſle in Northumberland, 86 miles in length, reaching 

from the German to the Iriſh ſea, in thickneſs about eight Ret in height 

twelve, paſſing over ſeveral cragged hills, with battlements all along, and 

towers at convenient diſtances, where ſoldiers were lodged. This wall 


- deſtal, either long or {quare, enrich'd with mouldings, 
of ſquare pillar, part of | 


PIE 


was built by the Romans, to hinder the incurſions of the Pigs and 
| an 


PicTuRE [p:#ura, Lat.] 1. The image or repreſentatio 


The works of painters, Image of grief in picture or fey] 

* 8 . N Pture. 17 
4. Any repreſentation or reſemblance in general. Contidereg 
repreientation or piaure. Locke. N 


To PrcTuRE, werb act. [of pictura, Lat.] 1. To draw, paint, or mal 


r 


pictures; to repreſent in painting, drawing, Sc. 2, 10 repreſent ; 
It In 


general. 


To Pr'opLE, verb neut. [this word is obſcure in its etymology. $k; 
ner derives it from picciolo, It. or petit, Fr. little; Mr. Lye thin. ; 1. 
diminutive of the Welſh breyta, to eat. Perhaps it comes from Fg 


for Skinner gives for its primitive ſignification, to deal in little! 
1. To pick at table, to feed ſqueamiſhly and without appetite 
trifle, to attend to ſmall parts rather than to the principal, 


 PrppLER [of ide ] one that piddles or eats tqueamilhly and withou 


appetite, 


Pr'ppLING, part. act. of piddle ; which fee. [ /piluzxicare, I. which 


has the ſame ſignification] eating here and there a bit; all triflng, 


Pit [bicgan, Sax. according to Skinner, biezan, to build, 9.44 
edifice of paſte. Junius derives by contraction from 74%) any 0 5 


fruit baked in paſte. 
Pre [pie, Fr. picaca, Sp. pega, Port. of pica, It. and Lat.] 1, 4 mag fie 


a particoloured bird. Shakeſpeare. 2. The old popiſli feice book 10 


called, as is ſuppoſed, from the different colour of the text and m. 
bric. | 

Pie [with printers] letters of ſeveral forts and ſizes contulcly mixed 
together, 

PIE Powder ¶ pied poudre, or pegdreux, Fr. g. d. duſty fort) a ooure 
held in fairs to do juttice to buyers and ſellers, and for the rectck, of all 
the diſorders committed in them: it is fo called, becauſe the {yiters 9 
this court are commonly country people with duſty feet; or tom the 
diſpatch in determining the cauſes even before the dult gocs of fog 
their feet. 

Pike [piece, Fr. pezza, It. piaca; Sp.] 1. Part of a whole por, 
a ſlice, a fragment. Bring it out piece by piece. Enekiel. 2. Apan, 4 
piece of excellent knowledge. 77 losen. 3. A picture. Ihe tuck @. 
lours are but daubing, and the piece is a beautiful monſter, Drjda, ,, 
A compolition, pertormance. He wrote ſeveral pieces. Ayn, z 4 
coin, a fingle piece of money. 6. In ridicule and content; a, a 
piece of a lawyer, a ſmatterer. 7. A-piece; to cach. Unyoregjeand 
one ear ' a-piece, More, 8. Of a piece with ; like, of the fame for, 
united, the {ame with the reſt. 9. A patch. Ainfavorth, 

Piece of Fight, a Spaniſh coin; that of Mexico, in value about 
45. 6 d. 1. that of Peru, 4s. 3d. 4. Engliſh. 

Piece [in commerce] fignifies a whole; as a lenpt! of cloth, Er. of 
certain number of yards, ells, &c. not yet having any d cut off, 

Piz'cE-MEAL, by pieces, little by little. | 

Piece [ſmall or hand gun] 7. e. a birding or fowling pirce, afolcier's 
piece or muſket, | 

Piece of Ordnance, a ſingle great gun or cannon. : 

Field Pixcr, a ſmall cannon, ſuch as armies cat into the feld wich 
them. 

A Chimney Pic x, a picture or other ornament over 2 chimney, 


To Pick, verb at. [from the .. rapitcer, Fr. fager, k. 1. | 


To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 2. To join one piece zo another, 
to unite. 3. To piece out; to increaſe by addition. The jiecing 0 0 
an old man's life. Temple, 4. To piece up; or reconcile a matter. 

To Pitcr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to join, to coaleſce, to 
compacted. Bacon. 

Piz'ceR [of piece] one that pieces. | 1 
Pig'CELEsSS, adj. [of piece] whole, compact, not made of ſepa 
pieces. See Loverlgss, DT 4 
PIB“ CEUEAL, adv. [of pice and mel, a word in $2. of the fame 

port] in pieces, in fragments. South. | 

PiE"CEMEAL, adj. m2 ſeparate, divided. 

Piz'ces [in military affairs] field-pieces, thoſe cannons pl 
front of an army, Oc. alſo thoſe great guns uſed at heges, © 
* „ ſpeckled loured 

Pr'tp [of pie] ſpotted, ſpeckled, party- coloured. FE 

Piepov'cne, Fr. GET It. with Lets a ich by - 5 


anted in the 
alled batter- 


port a bult, or other little figure. 

Piep Droit [in architecture] a pier or. kind 
which is hid within a wall; alſo a pier or jaum 
comprehending the chambranle, chamfering, leaf, oh Shale here. 

P1'tpNEss [of pied] diverſity of colour, ok ir gott hair, Shale 

P1E'LED, aj. [perhaps from peeled, or bald] hang 

tea. 
4 Pig'xo [in muſic books] full; and is often uſed fo 
ande, or groſs ; as, pieno choro, a full chorus. Ty 
5 To as [pypen; Du. and L. Ger. pipio, Lat.] to cr) 10 
See PEEP. h the arch of 

Pier, abi. [pierre, Fr.) 1. The pillars on which the 
is raiſed, 2. A place for ſhips to lie in. Moog, to bac 

To PiERCE, verb ad. [percer, Fr.] 1. To bore in bo fed Di 
veſſel, to enter, to force. 2. To touch the paſſions, ; 
your letters ierce the queen, Shakeſpeare. ca. 2. To fink 

To P1ERCE, verb neut. 1. To make way by force. glaleſbenrt. 
to move, to affect. She uttereth piercing 0 his meaning. 
Jo enter, to dive. She would not pierce pan piercing 
Sidney. 4. To affect ſevere , 225 provide i 2 
daily to chain up the poor. akeſpearte. _ ated 079%”, 

MOLTEN eich heralds) is wie an ordinary 1 de hap of 2 
through, that it has, as it were, a hole in it! n as ſquare Of tes 
piercing mult be particularly expreſſed in blazonff, 2 

Piz'scer. 1. A borer or gimlet, or other init hollow 1. 
2. The part with which inks perforate _ flies are pro! 
ment terebra we may Engliſh pzercer, wherewith m | ugh! 
Ray. z. One who pierces or perforates. no into or thi 

1 F- P Fr.] boring 

Prz/rCING part, ad [of pierce ; percants u | 

ing; See To PIERCE» 
penetrating ; alſo ſharp, acute. 

Prg'RCINGLY, adv. [of pierce] ſharply. uality, power 

' Piz'kCINGNEss [of piercing] penetrating d 
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an inſtrument uſed by _ ene to 
| f the head of a child in drawing it out of the Womb. 

* ee ſin old records] the pittancer or officer in collegiate 

N _ who was to give out the ſeveral pittances according to the ap- 


| of the founders or donors; 
—_— a religious ſect of German del 
| ncdefraſtical polity ;- all ſchool theology, all forms and ceremonies, and 
re emſelves up to contemplation and the my/tic theology. 

4 pET V [pietes Fr. pieta, It. piedad, Sp. pietas, Lat.] godlineſs, diſ- 
charge of duty to God, dutifulneſs to parents, a huſband or ſuperior 
relations, See MESSIAH, PenTECOSTE and ORDER ia Divinity com- 


ared. 


pio [prob. 


pfz TA Ligos, Gr.] 


of bigge, Du.] a young ſow or boar. 
pic of the Sounder [with hunters] a young wild boar of the firſt year. 
P16 [or Sox] of lead or iron; an oblong maſs of lead, or unforged iron. 
To Pio, verb neat. 1 the _ 1. Tobring forth pigs, to farrow. 
ith the vulgar] to lie together; | 
77 5 Fr. Bas, Sp.] : fowl bred in cotts, or a ſmall houſe, 
lich in ſome places, and particularly in Scotland, is called a dove- 
| te. 
Apfozon-rrrn kb, aj. [of pigeon and liver] mild, ſoft, gentle. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
| Prccen, 
| things. | g : | 
| Picar, [old pret. and part pay. of titeb] pitched, placed, fixed, de- 
termined, Shakeſpeare. ; | | ; 
PromenT [pigmentum, Lat.] paint for the face, colour to be laid on 
ay body. 
| Som OR plur. [of pigment] ſuch prepared materials as painters, 
| tiers, and other artificers uſe, to imitate particular colours; alſo for 
painting glaſs, and counterfeiting precious ſtones. | 
| Pronut, /ubt. [of pig and nut] an earth nut. Shakeſpeare. 
Prouv. See Preny. | 
Piosxngy, or Pr'csxy [of pia, a little maid, and eye, Sax Skinner] 
2 name of fondneſs given to a girl. It is uſed by Butler tor the eye of a 
| woman, 
Pretrrupe [prioritude, Lat.] flothfulneſs, lazineſs. 
P1G6-wIGEON, Jae this ward is uſed by Drayton as the name of a 
| fairy; and is a kind of cant word for any thing petty or ſmall. 
| Pike, fubſt. [picque, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp. Skinner and Junius] 1. 
| A river fiſh. 2. [Pigue, Fr. picca, It. pica, Sp.] a long ſlender ſtaff with a 
E fpike at the end, uſed by the foot ſoldiers to keep off the horſe, to which 
dbayonets have ſucceeded, 3. A fork uſed in huſbandry. A Pike to 
# pike them up liandſome to diie. 7er. 4. Among turners, two iron 
E rigs, between which any thing to be turned is faſtened. Moæon. 
Pix Eb, ad. 7 Fr.] ſharp, ending in a point. 
PrxeMan [of pike and man] a ſoldier armed with a pike. 
PrxESTAFF [of pike and faq] the wooden frame of a pike. | 
PLA [in coinage} is the puncheon or matrice which in the ancient 
way of coining with the hammer, contained the arms, and other figures, 
and the inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the coin; alſo from 
| hence it may be called the pile; and alſo now the head fide of a piece 
of money we call the croſs, becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually a 
| croſs inſtead of a head. e 
| Pita [in ancient writings) the arms fide of a piece of money, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe in ancient times this fide bore an impreſſion of a church 
| built on piles. | 
PIT ASTER 706 Fr. pilaſtro, It.] a ſquare column, ſometimes in- 
E fulated, but oftner {et within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth 
part of its thickneſs. | | 
5 CEE IE Sax. ] a flannel night garment, or clout, for an in- 
lant, Cz | | 
| P1LCHARD [zncert. etym. ] a kind of ſea-fiſh much like a herring, but 
| leſs. See PILCHER. 

PrLCHER; ſubſt. [Warburton ſays pilche ſignifies a cloke or coat of 
ins, meaning the ſcabbard, This is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders pilly, a garment of ſkins, pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia It. pellit, 
Lat. a ſkin] 1. A furred gown or caſe, any thing lined with fur. Han- 
ner. 2. A fiſhlikea herring. See Pi chARD. | | 
PiLg [anciently] 1. A pyramid of wood, or any thing heaped toge- 
| ther, whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were laid to be burned. 2. 
| (pile, Du. pile, Fr.] a heap of wood or ſtones, or other things, laid one 
above another, an accumulation of bodies. 3. A ſtrong piece of 
| Wood driven into the ground to make firm a foundation. 4. [In archi- 
| ®ture] a maſs or body of buildings, an edifice. 5. [Pilus, Lat.] a 
| hair, Shakeſpeare. 6. Hairy ſurface, nap. As in the pile of velvet. 
Crewe. 7, [pilum, Lat.] the head of an arrow. 8. [Pile, Fr. Pila, It.] 
one ſide of a coin; the reverſe of croſs. 9. [in heraldry} an ordinary in 

form of a point inverted, or of a ſtake ſharpened, contracting from the 
chief, and terminating in a point towards the bottom of the ſhield. 
| Funeral Pius [in architecture] a building, a maſſive maſon's work in 

manner of a pillar, uſually hexagonal. 

e PILE, verb act. 1. To heap up. 2. To fill with ſomething heaped. 


"i * 5 AE: [ pilcus, Lat. a hat or cap] in the form of a cover or 
PLER [of pil᷑] he who piles or accumulates. 
: 1LES [in architecture] great ſtakes rammed into the earth to make 
ipod foundation to build upon in marſhy ground. | 
parc a e 1 diſeaſe in the fundament called the 
2 an herb. | 
. 40 Pi LEER, werb af. [Piller, Fr. pilo, Lat. to ſteal thi f 
= a, to gain by petty robbe 1 era FP A 
P. rx, verb neut. to praQile tty theft. | 
Peking of e ber Who fleals etty things. 
nu GLY, adv. [of piffering] filchingly, with petty larcenary. 
rent, 192 [pf pilfer] petty thieſt. L Efrangge. 
Fd She th Ln * Ger. ede Du. pelerin, Fr. pelegrino, It. 
15 Ja Wanderer, a traveller, particularly one b 
Ten for the ſake of devotion. e 27 8 
| Gree, TRY verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to wander to ramble. 
PILCRIN'S Salve 
„ >LLGRIMAGE 
Purneying of a 


N. C. a wooden veſſel with an handle for holding liquid 


[invulger eg human ordure. 
» (petenirage, Fr.] a journe 
pilgrim on account of . a "* worn _ 8 


roteſtants, who deſpiſe all 


PIN 


PitL pille, Du. and Ger. pilule, Fr. pillola, It. pildora, Sp. pillula, 
Lat.] a ſmall round ball or maſs of phyſic. | 

To PiLL. verb act. [piller, Fr, pil», qr” 1. To rob or plunder. 2. 
[For peel] to ſtrip off the bark. 3. To uſe extortion, to fleece one. 

PILLAOE, Fr. and Sp. [pilo, Lat. ſomething got by, pi/cggio, It.] 1. 


The act of plundering or rifling. 2. Plunder, robbery. 3. The thing 


pillaged. | | 

To PLL AOR, verb act. ſpiller, Fr. pil/ar, Sp. pilo, Lat.] to plunder, 
to rifle, to rob. | 

PiLLace (in architecture] a ſquare pillar, ſtanding behind a column 
to bear up the arches, having a bafe and capital as a pillar has, 

P1'LLAGER [of pz/lage] a plunderer, a ſpoiler, 

Pi“LLAR [prlier, Fr. piliere, pilaſtro, It. pilar, Sp. piler. C. Br. and 
Armor. pelare, Su. pilaer, Du. pieler, L. Ger, pſeiicr, H. Ger.] a co- 
lumn which is divided into three parts; the pedeſtal, the ſhafts, and the 
ornaments. 

PiLLak [in a figurative ſenſe] ſignifies a ſupporter, or a maintainer. 
Shakeſpeare. 

PiLLakr [in architecture] a kind of irregular column, round and in- 
ſulated ; deviating from the proportions of a juſt column. 

PiLLak [in the manage] is the center of the volta, ring, or manage 
ground, round which a horſe turns, whether there be a wooden pillar 
placed therein or not. 


Square P1LLAR [in architecture] is a maſſive work, called alſo a pier 


or piedroit, ſerving to ſupport arches, Qc. | 

Butting PiLLak [in architecture] is a buttreſs, or body of maſonry, 
raiſed to prop or ſuſtain the ſhooting of a vault, arch, or other work. 

PYLLARED, adj. [of pillar] 1. Built or ſupported with pillars. 2. 
Having the form of a column. Thom/or. 

P1'LLASTER [in architecture] is a kind of ſquare pillar, which is ge- 
nerally as broad at the top as bottom, and has the ſame meaſure, cha- 
ron and baſe with the column, according to the ſeveral orders. Sec 

ILASTER, | 

PrLLeD, 
pille ewe. | 

P!'LL1oN [from pillow ; pulvinus, Lat.] 1. A fort of ſoft ſaddle be- 
hind a horſeman for a woman to fit on. Suit. 2. A pad, a pannel, a 


part. paſß. [ pilatu:, Lat.] that has the wool ſhorn off; as a 


low ſaddle. Spenſer. 3. The pad of the ſaddle next the horſe's | 


back. „ 

PrLLokyY [pilori, Fr. pillorium, L. Lat.] was anciently a poſt erected 
in a croſs road by the lord, with his arms on it, as a mark of his ſigni- 
ory; and ſometiines a collar to tie criminals to; now a fort of ſcaffold 
for falſe ſ« earers, cheats, Ac. to ſtand on by way of puniſhment. 

To PrLLoRy one, verb act. [ pilorier, Fr.] to ſet one on the pil.ory, 
to pon with the pillory. 3 

i'LLow (pile, or pyle, Sax. fulvinzs, Lat. peleume, Du. pohl, L. 
Ger. a bolſter] a ſort of cuſhion, or bag of down or feathers, to lie un- 
der one's head in bed. | 5 

Pr'iLow Beer, or PiLLow Cafe, the cover of a pillow. 

Pirow {in a ſhip] a piece of timber on which the bolt-ſprit 
maſt bears or reſts, at its coming out of the ſhip's hull aloft cloſe by the 
ſtern, | 

To PitLow, verb act. to reſt any thing on a pillow, Milton. 

PiLo'sITY [pilefitas, Lat.] hairineſs, roughneſs. 8 

Pi“Lor [ pilote, Fr. peloto, It. piloto, Sp. piloot, Du. Ioofte, L. Ger. ] a 
conductor of ſhips over bars and ſands into a haven; a fteeriman who 
ſtands at the helm and manages the rudder. | 

bs; Pi'Lor, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to ſteer, to direct in the 
courſe. | | 

P1LoT Bird [about the Caribbee iſlands in America] a bird that gives 
notice to ſhips that ſail that way. | | 

Pi'LoTAGE, Fr. the office of a ſteerſman or pilot of a ſhip, his know- 


| _ of coaſts ; alſo his hire or wages. 


N ſubiſt. the moth or fly that runs into the candle flame. Ji 
worth. 

PiuuLt'FEROUS [of pilala, a pill, and fero, Lat. to bear] bearing or 
producing round berries or fruit like pills. 

PiME'nTaA, or PiME'NTo, /ub/?. (piment, Fr. ] a ſort of ſpice ; all ſpice; 
an aromatic grain. Pimenta, from its round figure and the place whence 
it is brought, has been called Jamaica pepper; and from its mixt flavour 
of the ſeveral aromatics, it has obtained the name of a// /pice. 

F Piu [prob. of pinco, It. pinge, Fr.] a procurer of whores, a pan- 
er. | 


To Piur, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to pander, to procure, to pro- 


vide ſatisfaction for the luſt of others. 

Piu Whiſteing (with the vulgar] a top trader that way, an arch- 
pimp; alſo a little mean-ſpirited, wd fellow. 

Pi'MPING, part. ad. [of pimp] 1. Procuring whores; moſt properly 


ſpoken of men. 2. [pimple menſch, Du. a weak man] ſmall, little, 


petty. | | 

P1'MPERNEL, Fr. [pimpinel/a, It. of pimpernella, Lat.] an herb, called 
alſo burnet. | | | 

Pr'MPLES, plur. [of pimple; prob. of pwimp, Brit. or papulæ, Lat. 
pompelle, Fr.] ſmall red wheals riſing in the ſkin. 

Pi uro“ ur ET, a ſort of antic dance, when three perſons dancing hit 
one another on the breech with one of their feet, 

Pin [epingle, Fr. Spina, Lat. a thorn, ſpinuſe, or pinne, Du. an iron 
ſpike, /p://a, It. rather from pennum, L. Lat. I/idore] 1. A ſmall utenſil 
or wire with a ſharp point and round head, for faſtening on womens ap- 
parel. 2. Any thing inconſiderable, or of little value. Tis not a pin 
matter. L' Eſtrange. 3. Any _ driven to hold parts together, a peg, 
a bolt. 4. Any ſlender thing fixed in another body. Theſe bullets ſhall 
reſt on the pins. Wilkins. 5. That which locks the whecl to the axle; 
a linch pin. 6. The central part. The very pin of his heart cleft. 
Shakeſpeare, 7, The pegs by which muſicians ftreighten or relax their 
ſtrings. - 8. A note, a ſtrain. In low language. 9g. Pin and Mel, a diſ- 
eaſe, a horny induration of the membrane of the eye, not much unlike 
a cataract. 10. A cylindrical roller, made of wood. 11. A noxious 
humour in a hawk's foot. Ain/avorth. ; 

To Pin, verb act. [of pi dan, Sax. to include] 1. To ſhut in or incloſe, 
to confine, as in a pinfold. 2. [from the ſublt. | to faften with pins or 
ſmall pointed wires. 3. To faſten, to make faſt, as with bolts, 4. To 
join, to fix in general, | 11 

To Pix down, or oblige one to a bargain. 


10 A To 


6 


PIN 
fy Pix one's Opinion on another"s Sleeve, i. e. to believe implicitly what 


he ſays. 


To Pix one's ſelf, to hang or 28323 one. 


 Pin-cass [of pin and ca/e] a pin- cuſhion. Ainferorth. 
 Pi'N-WHEEL (of a clock] See STRIKING-WHBEL. VE 
Piwcers [pincerte, Fr.] 1. A tool uſed by divers artificers, by which 
no ils are drawn, or any thing is griped that requires to be held hard. 3. 
ns claw of an animal. IJ 1A | : 3 ful fy 
INCH [pinct, pingon Fr. pizzico, It.] 1. Anipping hard, a pain ueez 
with the Kagel 72 A gripe, a pain given. 10 b diftreſs 
infl ted. 4. Time of diſtreſs, 5. A ſtraight or difficulty. 
At a Pixch, upon a puſh or exigence. : 
To Pixcn, verb ad. [pincer, Fr. Fieigar, Port.] 1. To * hood with 
the fingers, ta ſqueeze with the teeth. 2. To hold hard with an inſtru- 
ment. 3. To ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or lived. 4. To preſs be- 
tween hard bodies, to wring as ſhoes do. 5. To gall, to fret. 6. To 
gripe, to oppreſs, to firaiten. 7. To diſtreſs, to pain. Avoid the 
fichinng cold. Milton. 8. To preſs, to drive to difficulties. When he 
finds himſelf hard pinch'd. L'Eftrange, g. To try thoroughly, to force 
_ what is contained within. This is the way to pinch the queſtion. 
Collier. 
To Pixcn, verb neut. 1. To act with force fo as to be felt, to bear 
hard upon, to be puzzling. 2. To ſpare, to be frugal. 
Pi Nncuine {with gardeners] a fort of pruning performed by nipping 
off the ſprigs, &c. of a plant, or tree, between the nails of two fingers. 
Pi'xcuskH io [of pin and whian] a ſmall bag ſtuffed with bran or 
wool, in which pins are tuck. 5 | 
' Pi'sppsr [of ia and 4%] ſmall particles of metal made by cutting 
ins. | | 
4 To Pixx, verb vent. [ſome derive it of pantan, Sax. to puniſh, others 
of peinen, H. Ger. to torment, pijnen, Du.] 1. To languiſh, to con- 
ſume and waſte away with grief, or any kind of mifery. 2. To langviſh 
with deſire. | | | | | 
To Ping, verb act. 1. To wear out, to make to languiſh. Sickneſs 


ines the clime. Shakeſpeare. 2. To grieve for, to Lemoan in ſilence. 


Pin'd his loſs. Milton. : 
Pigg Tree [piv, Fr. pino, It. and Sp. pinhburo, Port. irn, Lat.] a 


large tree, the leaves of which are longer than thoſe of a fir-tree, and 


are produced by pairs out of each ſheath. Miller. 
Piye'a, or PiGnzs, a kind of light, porous maſſes, or lumps, formed 


af a mixture of mercury and filver duſt, from the mines of Chili in 


America. | 
Pinz'al, adj. [pinzale, Fr.] reſembling a pine apple. An epithet 


given by Deſcartes, from the form, to the gland which he imagined the 


teat of the ſoul. 
 Prvig-aPPLE. See AnANas. | 5 

Piursarukzbb, adi. [of pin and feather] not fledged, having the 
feathers yet only beginning to ſhoot. | 

P1'nFoLp [of pyndan, to ſhut in, and palde, Sax.) a place for pen- 
ning cattle in. i 
RNB, /t. a ſmall cloſe, an incloſure Ainſwarth. 

PinGue'po, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fat of animals lying next un- 
der the ſkin. wh | | 

P1'NGVU1D, adj. [pingvis. Lat.] fat, unfuous ; little uſed. 

Pi xUOLE [of pin and hole] a finall hole, fuch as is made by the per- 
ſoration of a pin. | e 
Pi'N io [p/gnen, old Fr. of pznna, Lat.] 1. The wing of a fowl. 2. The 
joint of the wing remoteli from the body; as, the pin of a roaſted 


fowl. 3. [Pignon, Fr. with clock makers] the nut or leſſer wheel of 


a clock or watch, that plays in the teeth of another. 4. Fetters for 
the hands. Ainſworth. | 

Pixon of Regort [of a watch] is that pinion which is equally fixed 
on the arbor of the great wheel. 

To Pixion a Pex/ou, verb ac. 1. To bind his hands or arms faſt to 
his body. 2. To bind the wings. 3. To confine by binding the wings. 
4. To confine by. binding the elbows to the ſides. 5. Fo ſhackle, to 
bind. 6. To bind to. Some ſlave of mine be pinion'd to their fide, 
Pape. : | 
2. [ pince, old Fr. from pink, Du, an eye; whence the French 
word et] 1. A (mall fragrant flower, of the gilliflower kind. 2. An 
eye, commonly a ſmall eve; as, pink eyed. 3. Any thing ſupremely 
excellent. I am the very pizk of courteſy. Shakeſpeare. 4. A colour 
uſed by painters. 5. [Pingue, Fr. pinco, It.] a fort of ſmall ſhip, maſted 


and ribbed like other ſhips, except that ſhe is built with a round ſtern. 


6. A fiſn; the minow. Ainſworth. | 

To Pans, verb act. [from pink, Du, an eye] 1. to work in oylet 
holes. 2. Lo prick with a ſword, in a rencounter and duel; he pin#d 
his doublet, i. e. he run bim through. | 

To Fixx, verb neut. [pincken, Du.] to wink with the eyes. 

Pix KIxd, part. af. [of to pink ; of pink-ooghen, Du.] winking: alſo 
cutting oilet- holes in filk, &c. 8 | 

Pi'NMAKER [of pin and make) he who makes pins. | 
EIN M* {of in and money] money allowed to a wife for her pri- 
vate expences without account. . ; 
NN NNA Auris Lat. ſin anatomy} the upper and broader part of the 
ear, 

Pi'NNack [pinaſe, Fr. pinnacca, It. of pinaga, Sp.] a ſort of ſmall 
ſhip, that goes both with ſails and oars, and that carries three maſts; 
commonly uſed; as a ſcout to get intelligence, and for landing ſoldiers 

the like; alſo. a boat belonging. to a tip off War. 
0 NACLE ¶ innacle, Er. hiunacola, It. pindculo, Sp. pinagl, C. Br.] 
1. The. higheſt part of a building, a turret, or elevation above. the reſt of 
the building. 2. A high ſpiring point, the top of a ſpire. The gil- 
ded: pinnaclat of; fate. Com FELT 3 | of 

Pi'nxz Na in anatomy} the ſides of the noſe. 3 | 

PIN NAT Folia [in botany]: are ſuch. leaves of plants as are deeply 
3 „cut, or indented, reſembling. a feather in eG HDL ee 

NE [iprob. ob pinning, pinng, or pinion] 1. The lappet of a wo- 
man's head - dreſs, that flies looſe. 2. A pinmaker. Ainſworth, ei 

Bins, part. af: [oft to pin; of pingan, Sax. ] faſtening or ſhut- 
ba Wich a pin or. peg.; alſo. faſtening on wich pips or ſmall pointed 
wire At | | | | 3 | 
Pr'xninG, part. adj. [with bricklayers] the faſtening. ofitiles together 


with wooden pins. | | to 59 
Pr'xx0cx, /ub/t. the tomtit. Ainſworth. : 


* 


— 
Tor 


Ger. pfeitker, H. Ger. ] one that plays on a pipe. 


P13 


maaſure, the half of a quart. 


calling. 
 PrinTLzs [in a ſhip] thoſe hooks by which the rudder han 
ſtern · poſt. 8¹ 

Pienzs'a, or Pioxr'zA [un pionier, Fr. from pion, Fr. (1c 
according to Scaliger, comes from peo for podito, a foot ſold dete, , 

E Oldier, wh 
formerly employed in digging for the army. A Piateer ij M b % 
ſnang einer, from ſpage, a ſpade : whence Junius imagines that © Dutch 
borrowed pagenier, which was afterwards called pioneer) a laby © ric 
army, who levels ways, caſts up trenches, undermines for; we 
military operations. and alte 

Pr'oN Ne, 4. works of pioneers. Spenſer. 

Pio Y [raimg, Gr. pea, Lat.] a large flower. See Pen 

Pi'ous, adj. ¶ pieux, Fr. pio, It. and Sp. of pus, Lat.] 1, 000% 
ligious, careful of the duties owed by created beings to (;,, h re. 
dus to ſacred things. 2. Careful of the duties due to parent 4 at 
13 > I i 5 

1'OUSLY, ad. [of pious] with piety or duty to near relat 

Pi'puswnEss {of proys] ys godly diſpoſition, 8 5 

Pie [pepie, Fr. 22 It. pippe, Du. and L. Ger, pips, H. Ce. ; 
duced by Skinner from pituita, but probably coming from Pidi : . 
pilo, Lat. on account of the complaining cry] a diſeaſe in pulth, 4. 
fluxion with which fowls are troubled, a horny pellic that ow , 
the tip of their tongues ; alſo any ſpot or mark upon carg,, 

To Pie, verb neut. [pipio, Lat.] to chirp or cry as a bid. Bylt 

To Pip a Fowl or Bird, verb act. to take away the pip. : 

Pips (aid, Wel. pipe, Sax. pipe, Fr. pippa, It. a pipe to imoak tobt 
in, pibel, C. Br. pibe, Dan, pypa, Su. pype, Du. O. and I. Ger, pris 
H. Ger.] 1. A muſical inſtrument for the hand. 2. Any long july 
body, a tube. 3. A tube of clay through which the fume of theo i 
drawn into the mouth. 4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; 2 
the wind pipe. 5. The key of the voice. Shake/jeare. 6, Pitz. Jy, 
pipe, Fr. pipa, It. and Sp.] a meafure of wine, containing 162 gully, 
or two hogſheads. 4. An office. That office of her mijeft's exte. 
quer, we by a metaphor call the pipe, becauſe the whole receyt is f. 
nally conveyed into it by the means of divers {mall pipes or quill, 2 
water inte a Ciſtern, Bacew, 5. [In the exchequer] a roll, othervif 
called the great rolls. | | 

To PirE, verb act. [pipan, Sax. pibe, Dan. pypa, Su. rypcy, Du. C. 
and L.. Ger. pfeitfen, H. Ger.] 1. To play on a pipe; allo to whine, a 
tick people do. 

To Pies, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to have a ſhrill ound, Shate- 
ſpeare. . 

Clerk of the PIR ſin the exchequer] an officer who in a great roll 
made up like a pipe, charges down all accounts and debts due to the 
king, drawn out of the remembrancer's office. 

Pig Office, an office of the exchequer, or treaſu, where the clerk 
makes out the leaſes of crown-lands, toe. 

Pipz Free {in botany} the lilac tree that bears two forts of Kowers, 3 
White and a blue. | 

Prezx [pipehe, Sax. pibere, Dan. pypare, Su, py", Du. ad L, 


Pi'PFREDGE Tree, the barberry tree. Fes 

Prix, adj. {from pipe; this word is only. uſed in low langrape] 
1. Weak, feeble, ſickly. Shakeſpeare. 2. Hot, boiling ; from 
ſound of any thing that boils nd 

Prekin [incert. etym. According to Jol ſin, diminutive 0: ff 
1 veſſel] a ſmall earthen veſſel for boiling. Pu 

1'eP3x [prob. of pippingh, Du. Skinner] a fort of apple. 8 
take their name from the ſmall ſpots or pips that uſually apper 
ſides of them. | S: 

Pr'quancy, or PquaNTNEss [of piguant] nar! 

PiA, adj. [piccante, It.] 1. Pricking, piercing 
Sharp, biting, pungent, tart, ſevere. ö 

PI QuanTLY, adv. [of piguant] tartly, ſharply. „ diſaſe 

| . . malice, p 

Piqus, Fr. 1. III-will again one, ſpleen, pet) 7 ty, pundilio, 
grudge. 2. A ſtrong paſſion. Hudibras, 3. Point, fick Y, 

And pique of honour to maintain a cauſe. Dry": 'rviralency, 0 

To Prque, verb ad?. [piguer] 1. To touch with wy i the recipro- 
put into fret or fame, 2. To offend, to irritate. 3: [Ss pique Fr. 
cal pronoun} to value, to fix reputation as on a point | 
And pique themſelves upon their ſkill. 

To Piquztr. See Pick EER. 

- Prquz'trtr [of pigucer] a robber, a i 
Sawift. i ben a horfeman is 
70 fiand on the PIC [a military phraſe] is 1 1 ſtake with one 
ſentenced, fon ſome offence, to ſtand on the ren reach. 

toe, having the contrary hand tied up as high 48 fc 

Pr que, Fr. a game at cards. 8 

Pi“R AC [piraterie, 3 rg, Gr. piralica, * 
tice of robbing on the ſea ' Gr.) one who hee 

n irata, Sp. pirata, Lat. of T6270» 8 robber, pail 

ding on the ſea; alſo a fle mer 
ea. 
Lo PrRaTE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to 2 They vil 
To Pi RATE, werb act. ¶ pirater, Fr.] to take by 70 
pirate his edition. Pope. 

Pisa'TICaL, adj. ¶ piraticas, Lat.] of 
tory, robbing, conſiſting in robbery at ſe 4 
Piratical printers. Pope. : - «obbin 

Pi'ka a NG, part. 5 [exercant la pirateris, Fr.) ob) diem, 

Pixouk'rrTE, or Pix OE in the manage ts 
which a horſe makes without changing hs * 72 Lat. fi, 


{s tartneſß. 
ge ” dimlatig . 


plunderer. Rather pickeertr- 


Lat] de abt or pat 


Pi'sc AR x, /ub/t. f peſeleria, It. of piſcari | '&h- 

market, or. place 2 fiſh. the act or alice of i 
x nord. [picatia, of þiſet Adi 

1 n of the 20 


ing. Brown. 0 1 

. ̃ ˙ Lat.) relating 0 Og 
Pr'sces, Lat. [in aftronomy] the 12th „e £ "ſing 
Pisczs Meridiani [in aſtronomy] a ſouth! 


- 
* 


of 12 ſtars. 
_ »  Pr8c1/vgROWS) 4 ¶ piſci varus, Bat. ] that 
W | 


FAS | 


Piſcivorous birds. 


bier [Camb, Br. pynz, Sax. pinte, Fr. pita, lo 100 aig 
Pi'sTLE [in gunnery] an iran pin, which keeps e canon fon 
tt 


(0 th 


dog or fs . 


Prr 
flutter, 
quick | 

Pi“r 
more t 

Pie 

foix, F. 
fire and 


from th 
| Cleareft 


The c 


| confiſte 


Naw: 
burnt li 
Pic 
architec᷑ 


roof of 
| any thin 


thoughts 


| From th 


PIT 


and written — 
er 

1210 — Now Homer, ſhook his head, aud % 'd at every hne. Pope. 

5 mypa, 

— ; 3 0 tos up heaps of dirt or earth] an ant, an emmet. 


urine, animal water. 


pillen, Du. and Ger. plſciare, It. and Port.] 


urine. 

Piss-A-BED, Lat —— 
a'LTus, Lat. [mioogofantrE,, 

cling of pitch, and the ſlime called bitumen, imbodied together. 


Piss-POT 


low language. ; 
Frmnvan®; adj. ſtained 


a flower or plant, dandelion, that grows in the graſs. 


with urine. : 


in Egypt, &c. of an aromatic ſcent. 


ypon the ground he goes over, 
' a mortar, Brown, | | 
PisT1LLUM, Lat. a peſtle of a mortar. 


in ſhape reſemble a peſtle. 
Pisrol. 


the pocket. | £ : 
To ProE, verb a2. [piftoler, Fr.] to ſhoot with a piſtol. 


175. 
Nute. diminutive piſtol, a little piſtol. Donne. 


Ec. whereby the ſuction or attraction is cauſed, an embolus. 


ton. 
hoht, 


to the gallocus. 
Pi [or parterre] of the playhouſe, the middle part of che theatre. 


dent made by the finger. 
To Pir, to fink in holes, as in the ſmall pox. | 
PiT-a-PaT, ſubſt. [propably from pas a pas or patte patte, Fr.) 1. A 
flutter, a palpitation, a beating or throbbing like the heart. 2. A light 
quick ſtep. — | 
PrTance [pitancia, Lat.] a little repaſt or refection of fiſh or fleſh, 
more than the common allowance. See P1TTANCE. 
| Piren [pie, Sax, pyg, C. Brit. peck, Du. and L. Ger. pech, H. Ger. 
poix, Fr. pece, It. pex, Sp. pix, Lat.] the reſin of the pine extracted by 
| fire and infpiſfated z an oily, bituminous, black ſubſtance; as it diſtils 
| from the wood, it is called barras; This makes two ſorts, the fineſt and 
| Cleareſt being called galifot, and the coarſer mar bled barras. 
| The common P1TCH, is the liquid galipot, reduced into the form and 
| conſiſtency we ſee it, by mixing it with tar while hot. 
Naval Prren, is that which is drawn from old pines, ranged and 
burnt like charcoal, and uſed in pitehing of veſſels, _ | 
Piren, . 1. An iron bar with a pieked end, or crow. 2. [With 
archite&s] the angle to which a gable-end, and of conſequence the whole 
| roof of a building is ſet. 3. Size or ſtature, the higheſt pitch or top of 
any thing. 4. Higheſt riſe. Sedue'd the piteh and height of all his 
thoughts. Shakeſpeare, 5. State with ref) to lowneſs or height. 
| From this high p:#ch let us deſeend. Milton. 6. [From prids, Fr. Skinner} 
| any degree of height. Learning was at the higheſt pitch. Addiſon. 

3 _ Amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we call ſince- 
| MY, South. 

To Piren Upon, verb ach. 1. To chooſe a thing, to fix choice. The 
ſybje& I have pitebd upon. Sowih. 2. To light, to drop. Take a 
| branch of the tree whereon they pirch. Mortimer. 3. To fall headlong. 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. Dryden. 4. To fix a tent or 
N . habitation. | 

0 Pireu, word neut. [ appiciare, It.] 
| Plant as, to pitch a tent. 2, To order regularly. One pitched battle. 
Aden. 3. To throw headlong, to caſt forward, They would wreftte 
| Und pitch the bar, Spedtator. 4. [ Pico, Lat.] to ſmear or to do over 
Uh pitch. 5. To darken. The welken pitch'd with ſullen cloud. 42- 
| on, 6. To pave. 4infeverth, 7 : 

: o Prren fin ſea language) a term uſed of a ſhip when ſhe fails with 
| ber head toe mueh into the ſea, or bears againk it fo, as to endanger her 
| —_—_ then the failors ſay, /be will pitch her maſt by the board. 

a "hay Lieber, O. Fr.] 1. An earthen veſſel, a water - pot with a 
3 | 2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
MIT-PALL [of pre and peallan, Sax. to fall} a trap for birds. 

'\CH-FORK [pig foreſt, C. Brit.] an inflrument uſed in huſbandry 
Which corn is thrown upon the waggon. | : 


P / : . I 5 | ©, . 
4 A — [of pitchy] pitchy quality, or condition, blackneſs; 


Pireuixc Pence, a paid for pitching down 
i; „adi. of pitel 3 Niceus, of pi, Lat.] 1. Daubed with iteh. 
*. Having the qualities of pitch, 3. Black, aal, diſmal. I br 
ay for thee. Shakeſpeare. 4 | 
'Teoal [of pit and c4a/] foffite conl. 
br ad. [from pity ; piteuæ, Fr. 
1 Compaſlionate, tender. 
Nero Paltry, mean, forry. | 
rr adv. Hof piteous ; pitoyablement, Fr. ] aſter a piteous man- 
M 1 hear, yer — perform'd. Shakeſpeare. FEA 
om, o [of revue] rrowfulneſs, tenderneſs ; alſo ſorrineſs, 


fit and u pit dug and cover d, Into which one falls 


1. To fix in the ground, to 


I. Exciting pity, ſorrowful, 
s of his caſe. Pope. z. 


Ptrpar. of 
Wenpedte. 


Pratt, intery. | of lighting or contemning. This is ſometimes ſpoken 
eut. [from the interjection] to expreſs contempt. He 
Sax. piſmire, of puide, an heap, and miete, Du. an 
Piss [pifat, Fr. piſcia, It. piſs, Dan. pilz, piſſe, Du. and L. Ger.] 
To Piss, verb neus. Ipiſſe, Dan. piſo, C. Brit. piſſa, Su. fer, Fr. 


to make water, to evacuate 


Gr.] a kind of mineral, con- ' 
ſtrongly, vigorouſly, 


[of pi at and pot, Fr.] a chamber. pot; alſo a great drinker; 


pisrAcHhOO [ pifiacia, Lat. piſlache, Fr. piſtacchio, It.] a nut growing 
Pier E, Fr. [in the manage] the track or tread which a horſe makes 


PisriILA“Tiox, fubft. ¶ piſtillum, Lat. a peſtle] the act of pounding in 


Pisril᷑un [with botaniſts] a piſtil, that part of ſome plants, which 
iftole, piftoler, Fr. piftola, It. and Port. piftelete, Sp.] a ſhort, 
{mall 3 or 2 borne on the ſaddle-bow, the girdle, or in 


Pisro'LE, Fr. [piftola, It.] a French or Spaniſh coin, in value about 


P1sToN, a moveable part in ſeveral machines, as pumps, ſyringes, | 


Pir [pre, Sax.] 1. A hole in the earth. 2. Abyſs, profundity. Mil- 
3. The grave, a ſcriptural term. 4. The area on which cocks 


PiT, a hole in whith the Scots uſed to drown women thieves; hence 


the phraſe, condemn'd. to the pit, is the ſame as with us, to fay condemu'd 


Pir [fis, pers, O. Fr. from pedl as, Lat.] 1. The breaſt or hollow of the 
ſtomach, or of any part of the body; as, the pit of the ſtomach. 2. A 


P L'A 


Piru [prSa, Sax.) 1. The marrow of an animal. 2. [P:trz, Du.] 
the marrow of a plant, the ſoft part in the midſt of the wood. 3. Strength, 
force, Pith, in Scotland, is ftill retained as denoting ſtrength, either cor- 
poreal or intellectual. 4. Energy, cogency, fulneis of fentiment, cloſe- 
neſs and vigour of thought and ſtile. 5. Weight, moment, principal 
part. Enterpriſes of great pizh and moment. Shakeſp. 6. The quinteſ- 
fence, the chief part. | N "A 

Pi'Ta1as, or PiTH1'TEs [with meterologiſts] the name of a comet, 
or rather meteor, of the form of a tub; of which there are divers kinds, 
viz. ſome of an oval figure, others like a tun or barrel ſet perpendicular, 
and ſome like one inclined or cut ſhort; others having a hairy train or 
buſh, c. 

Pr'THILY, adv. [of pithy] with ſtrength, with cogency, with force, 
with energy. 

Pr THLEss, adj. [of pich] 1. Dry, faint, infipid, having no pith, 
wanting pith or ſtrength, And pithleſt arms like to a wither'd vine. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Wanting energy or force. | 

PrTHy. 1, Full of pith or marrow, confiſting of pith. The pithy 
fibres. Grew. 2. Subſtantial, fall of good matter, ſtrong, forcible, ener- 

Steal. 

I Pi'THINEss, pithy, fulneſs of pith ; alſo ſubſtantialneſs, fulnefs of good 
matter, energy, ſtrength. | 

P1'TIAaBLs [pitoyable, Fr.] to be pitied, deſerving pity. Atterbury.. 
PI“ rIr u ſof pity and f#/?] 1. Inclined to pity, tender-hearted, com- 
paſſionate, merciful. 2. That deferves pity, woful, melancholy, mo- 
ving Compaſſion, 3. Paltry, deſpicable, ſorry, mean. 

P1'TIFULLY, adv. [pitoyablement, Fr.] 1. Mournfully, in a manner 
that moves compaſſion. 2. Contemptibly, deſpicably, meanly. 

P1'T1FULNEss [of pity and ful] 1. Propenſeneſs to pity, tenderneſs, 
compaſſion. Sidney. 2. Meanrefs, deſpicableneſs, contemptibleneſs. 

P1'TILESL.Y, adv. [of pitileſi] without n:ercy. ; 

Pr'TILEsNEss. [of pitileſs] unmercifulueſs. | 
\ PriTiLess, adj. [of pity] unmerciful, wanting pity, REO 

PiTTA"c1UM [TirTaxior, Gr.] a ſmall cloth ſpread with ſalve, to be 
laid on a part affected. | 

PrTTANCE [pitance, Fr. pietanza, It.] 1. Properly a ſmall portion of 
victuals allowed to monks or others for a meal; ſhort commons; alſo a 
ſmall part of any thing. 2. A ſmall portion. | 

PiTu'iTa, Lat. phlegm or rheum, ſnivel, &c. It is one of the four 
humours in the bodies of animals, on which their temperament is fup- 
poſed to depend. See PHLEGM, : | 

PiTu'iTary Gand [in — a gland in the brain, of the ſize of 
a large pea, in the ſella ot the os ſphenoides. 

PiTu'tTE, ſab. ¶ pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] phlegm. Arbuthnor. 

Pitu'rTous, adj. [pituitoſo, It. pitaiteux, Fr. of pituttofus, Lat.] full 
5 phlegm, confilting of phlegm. Pituitous and watery humours. 

YOoWn. 

PiTu"tTovusNEss [of pitnztous] phlegmatic _p 

Pi'Try [pitie, Fr. pieta, It. piedad, Sp.] 1. Compaſſion, concern, ſym- 
pathy with miſery, tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. 2. A ground of 
pity, a ſubject of pity or of grief. ; 

To PiTy, verb ad. [ pitoyer, Fr.] to compaſſionate miſery, to regard 
with tenderneſs on account of unhappineſs, 195 

To Pity, verb neut. to take pity, or have compaſſion of. I will not 
pity nor ſpare. Jeremiah. | | | 

PiTY'R1as1s, Lat. [mwrugacrs, of amp, Gr. bran] the falling of 
dandriff, or ſcurf from the head. | 

PiTYRO'1DEs [Trrvporions, Gr.! a kind of ſettling in urine like bran. 

Pi vor ¶ pivot, Fr.] a pin on which any thing turns, a foot or ſhoe of 
iron, Qc. uſually made in a conical form, or terminating in a point, 
whereby a body intended to turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, 
and performs its eircumvolutions. 

Piu, It. fin meſic om a little more, it enereaſes the ſtrength of 
the fignification of the word it is joined with. | 

Pix, fub/t. Fpivis, Lat.] a little eheſt or box, in which the conſecra- 
ted hoſt is kept in Roman catholic countries. Hanmer. a 

Pr'zzLt prob. of piſs, q. d. piſile, pile. Minſhew ; or of pefe, Du. a 
nerve, whence peſarick, Du. a pizzle ; unleſs you had rather derive it 
from peitſch, H. Ger. a ſcourge, for which bulls pizzles were uſed] the 
griſtly part of the penis of an animal. | 

\ Pra'caBLE, Sp. [placabile, It. of placabilis, Lat.] willing, poſſible or 
eaſy to be pacified or appeaſed. Hale. 

PracaBi'LitY, or PLa'caBr.engss [of placable] eafinefs to be ap- 
peaſed, poſſibility or willingneſs to be appeaſcd. 

PLa"car; or PLaca'sxt [plachaert, Du. placard, Fr. placardb, It.] 
a leaf or ſheet of paper ſtretehed, or applied, upon a wall or poſt: In 
Holland, it is an ed ct, manifeſto or proclamation; alſo it is uſed for à 
writing of ſafe conduct: In France, it is a table where in laws, orders, 
Se. are written and hung up. 

PLacard [in — the decoration of the door of an apart- 
ment; conſiſting of a chambranle crowned with its frize or gorge, and 
its corniche ſometimes fupported with conſoles. 

Pracard [in our old cuſtoms} a licence whereby a perſon is permit- 
ted to ſhoot a gun, or to ufe unlawfol games. | 

To PLa'carTe, verb ack. [placo; Lat | to appeaſe, to reconcile. This 
word is ſtill uſed in Scotland. | 

Pract [plze or place, Sax. plaeſte, Du. O. and L. Ger. platz, H. Ger. 
place, Pr. of plaſa, Sp. iazza, It. from platea, Lat. of mXarna, Gr.] 
1. Particular portion of ſpace or room, in which any thing is. 2. Lo- 
cality, ubiety, local relation. Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt 
any thing and any two or more points conſidered as keeping the fame 
diſtance one with another, and fo as at reſt. 3. Local exiſtence. The 
earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found no place for them, 
Revelations. 4. Space in general. She all place within herſelf confines, 
Davies. 5. Separate room. 6. A ſeat, reſidence, manfion, 7. Of. 
fice, public character or employment. 8. A of a book, paſſage 
in writing. 9. Ordinal relation. Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt 
place. Dryden. 10. Exiſtence, ſtate of being, validity, ſtate of actual 
operation. They take place in the ſtouteſt natures. Bacon. 11. Rank, 
order of priority. 12. Precedence, priority. This ſenſe is commonly 
uſed in the phraſe ale place. 13. Room, way, ſpace for appearing or 
acting given by ceſfion, not oppoſition. 14. Ground room. There is 
no place of doubting. Hammond. 

\ Pract [in optics] is the point to which the 

Pr ac [with naturaliſts] is ſometimes taken 


- + refers an objece. 
or that portion of infinits 


PL A 
ſpace which is poſſeſſed by and comprehended within the material world, 
and which is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the expanſion, 

PLace of Radiation [in optics] is the interval, or ſpace of the medium, 
or tranſparent body, thro' which any viſible object radiates. _ 

Pace (with philoſophers] that part of immoveable ſpace which any 
body poſſeſſes; and why not alſo of any souL? _ KI ; 

 AbjolutePLacs [with philoſophers) is that part of infinite and im- 
moveable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes ; called alſo primary place. 

Relative PLacs [in 33 is the ſpace it poſſeſſes with regard 
to other adjacent objects; called alſo ſecondary place. 

PLACE of the Sun or Planet [\n r is the ſign and degree of 

the zodiac which the planet is in; or it is that degree of the ecliptic rec- 
koned from the beginning of Aries, which is cut by the planet's circle of 
longitude. 

þ een PLace [in aſtronomy] a point in the ſtarry heavens, which 
is found by a right line paſſing from the eye of the ſpectator, terminated 
at the other 7 among the fixed ſtars, | i ; 

Eccentric PL AR [of a planet in its orbit] is the place or point of its 
orbit wherein a planet would appear if ſeen from the ſun. | 

Heliocentrie Pact [of a planet] is the point of the ecliptic, 
a planet viewed from the ſun is referred. V 

Geocentric Pl Ack [of a planet] is that point of the ecliptic, to which 
a planet viewed from the earth is referred. 

| Regular PL,acs [in fortification] is one whoſe angles and ſides are 
every where equal. | 
| trregular Prack [in fortification] is one whoſe angles and ſides are 
unequal. ; | EY 

ie of Arms, a ſtrong city or town, where the chief magazine of 
an army is kept. | | | 

PLACE of Arms [in a city] is a large open ſpot of ground where the 
garriſon holds its rendezvous upon reviews, and in caſes of alarm, to re- 
ceive orders from the governer. | 

PLACE of Arms [in a ſiege] is a large ee covered from the enemy, 
where the ſoldiers are kept ready to ſuſtain thoſe who work in the 
trenches, and to be commanded to places where they are wanted. 
Prack of Arms particular [in a garriſon) is a place near every 
baſtion, where the ſoldiers are ſent from the rand place to the quar- 
* aſſigned them, to relieve thoſe that are either npon the guard, or in 

he, 

1 5 of Arms [without] is a place allowed to the covert way for the 
planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in their approackes to 
retire. | 

PLac of Arms [ina camp] is a large ſpace at the head of the camp, 
for the army to be ranged in and drawn up in battalia. 

ToPLact, verb ad. [placer, Fr.] 1. To order, to diſpoſe, to put, to lay 
or ſet in any place, rank or condition. 2. To fix, to ſettle, to eſtabliſh. 
3. To put out at intereſt. | 

PLA ER [of place] one that places. Sfen/cr. 

Prace'nTa, Lat. a cake, &c. N | 
\ PLace'xra Uterina [in anatomy] a ſoftiſh maſs found in the womb 
of pregnant women, which ſerves to convey nouriſhment to the child in 
the womb, and is taken out after the birth. See EuBryYo, FaLLOPIAaN 
Tubes and UuBILIcAL Chord. f i 

. PLa'cip [placidus, Lat.] 1. Gentle, patient, quiet, not turbulent. The 
more placid motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Soft, kind, mild. That 
placid aſpect and meek regard. Milton. 

Pr a'cipry, adv. 0 placid) mildly, gently. Bale. 

PLa'cioness [of placid] peaceableneſs, quietneſs. _ 

- Pua'cir, fubſt. | placitum,) Lat.] decree, determination. We ſpend 
time in defence of their placits, Glanville. | 

 » Pra'cker, or PLaQUET, a woman's petticoat, ; 
 PLaparo'Ma, or PLADARO'SES [TNA ag, Of e., Gr. to moiſt] 
exceſſive moiſture or weakneſs; alſo a litle ſoft ſwelling growing under the 
eye-lids. Gorræus (who calls it p/adarotes) ſays, ** it is an affection of 
the internal part of the eye-lids, ariſing from certain /of? and ſmooth bo- 
dies growing there, and that from hence the diſeaſe takes its name.“ 

PIA“ roub, or PLA Fo [in architecture] the cieling of a room, 
whether it be flat or arched, lined wich plaiſter or joiner's work, and 
frequently enriched with paintings; alſo the bottom of the projecture of 
the larmier of the corniche, called alſo the /ofic. 

| Pua'crarisu [of plagiarivs, Lat.] the ſtealing other people's works, 
and publiſhing them as one's own. $5 | 

PLa'Glaky, ſubſe. [ple iaire, Fr. plagiario, It. and Sp. of plagiarius. 
of plagium, Lat.] 1. A & thief, one who ſteals the thoughts or writings 
of another; in the ſenſe it is now generally taken; though originally it 
ſignified a ſtealer of men, women, or children; a kidnapper. 2. The 
crime of literary theft. Obſolete. „ | 

PLacus [p:age, Dan. and Teut. plaga, Su. plagbe, Du. and Goth. 
all in the latter ſenſe ; p/aga, Lat. wanyn, Gd 1. A very acute, deſtruc- 
tive, contagious and malignant diſeaſe, called otherwiſe a peſtilence. 2. 
State of miſery. 3. Perplexity, vexation, embarraſſment. Tis the 
time's plague, when madmen lead the blind. Shakeſpeare. 

To PLacut, verb act. [plage, Dan. plaga, Su. plagen, Ger. and Du.] 
1. To infe& with peſtilence, 2. To vex, to teaze, to torment, to at- 
flict, to make uneaſy, to diſturb. Plagued into a compliance. Col- 
lier. 

Praun, adv. [of plaguy] vexatiouſly, curſedly, tormentingly, 
horridly. A low 8 . me fo p/aguily under his laſh, 4 

Pr ux, adj. [of plague] troubleſome, vexatious, tormenting. A 
low word. | 
+ PLaice [plie, Fr. plate, Du.] a flat fiſh. Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, 
flowkes, dabs, and plaice. Carew. 

Prad, ſubſe. a r or variegated cloth, an outer looſe weed, worn 
(before the late act of parliament forbidding the uſe of it) by the High- 
landers in Scotland. 

Praix, ab. | plaine, Fr. pianura, It. planities, Lat.] an even, open, 
flat ground; often a field of battle. | 
- PLAIN, 2%. Fr, [piano, It. plana, Port. planus, Lat.] 1. Even, ſmooth, 
flat, free from protuberances or excreſcences; in this ſenſe, eſpecially 
in philoſophical writings, it is frequently written plane. 2. Simple, 
without ornament. Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. 
- 3. Manifeſt, evident, clear, not obſcure. I can make, the 
ifference more plain. Dryden. 4. Artleſs, not ſubtile, not ſpecious, 
not learned, ſimple. Many plain, yet pious chriſtians. Hooker. 5. 
Sincere, downright, homely, honeſtly rough, open, not ſoft, in lan- 
guage. Give me leave to be plain with you. Bacon. 6. Mere, bare. 


to which 


PLA 


He that begailed you in a plain accent, was a plain knaye, g1,,. 
7. Not varied by much art. A plaining ſong, plain. ſinging oy, . 
quires. Saney. wag 
PLain, adv. 1. Not obſcurely, 2. Diſtinctly, articulate 
ſtring of his tongue was looſed and he ſpake plain. St. My; T 1 
ply, with ty ſincerity. A plain ſpoken perſon. Addy, . 
PLAIN [in heraldry] it is a maxim, that the plainer the coat, the 
to antiquity, and the moſt noble. | ns 
PLain Number {in arithmetic] a number that may be produced þ 
multiplication of two numbers one into another, the 
To PLain, verb act. [from the ſubſt] to level, to make even 
piece having his guard of pioneers to plain the ways. Hayua-i 
To PLain, verb neut. [plaindre, je plains, Fr.] to complain, t | 
ment, to wail, But more p/ain, I feel my woes the more, 94% p 
PLA1'NDEALING, adj. [of plain and deal] acting without Ty 4 
plaindealing innocence. I Fftrarge. 
PLAa'iNDEALING, ah. management without art, artle(; 
Too much plaindealing for a 8 Den bam. 
PLain Place [in ancient geometry] a geometrical locus which wi; 
right line, ora circle, in oppoſition to a /o/id place, which waz an; . 
PPO an i 
parabola, or hyperbola. | 
Pran Problem [with mathematicians] ſuch an one as cannot be (je! 
geometrically, but by the inter ſection either of a right line or a ci. 
or - the circumference of two circles. 2 3 
LAIN Chart ¶ in navigation] a plan or chart having the degrees of l. 
gitude thereon, made 5 ah thoſe of the Mg as to 3 
aeg Sailing [with navigators] the method of {ailing by a plain 
chart. 
PLain Scale [with navigators] a thin ruler on which are delinezte! 
lines of chords, ſigns and tangents, uſed for various mathematicy] us, 
Plain Table, an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors of land, Ste Pj 
TanLE. | 7 | 
PLa!'NLY, adv. [of plain] 1. Level, flatly, evenly. 2. Not fubtils, - 
not ſpeciouſſy. 3. Without ornament. 4. Evidently, not obſcure, 
manifeſtly. Plainly ſer doun in ſcripture. Hooker 5. Without glo 
intelligibly. Dealing plain) with me in the matter, Pipe. 6, Sin 
cerely, frankly, in earneſt, fairly. And at laſt plainly run to a fit 
place. Clarendon. = 
Pral'xxzss [of lain] 1. Evenneſs, flatneſs, levelneſs. 2, Want of 
ſhew or ornament, unadornedi eſs. 3. Manifeſtneſs. 4. Openneh, 
rough ſincerity. His plainneſs and honeſty. S“ h 5. Artleſnel, 
ſimplicity. Unthinking p/ainnefs ſo 0'er{preads thy mind. Dy. 
PLaixT [plainte, Fr. planto, Sp.] a complaint, lamentation, lament 
Bootleſs are p/arnts and cureleſs are my wounds. Shakeſpeare, 2. Ex- 
probation of inju y. There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 
one of plaiut, two upon defence. Bacon. 3. Exprellica of ſorrow. 
How many childrens p/aints and mothers cries. Daniel. | 
PLainT [in law] is the cauſe for which the plaint'# doth complain 
againſt the defendant, for which he doth obtain the kings writ; allo 
the exhibiting in writing, any action, perſonal or real. 
PLai'NrFUL, 4. [of plaint and full] complaiving, audibly forrow- 
ot To what a ſea of miſeries my plaingful tongue dou lead me? 
tdney. | 
PLar'NT1FF, ſubſt. [plaintif, Fr.] a complainant, he that commences 
ſuit of law againſt another. Oppoſed to defendar!. 
PLAINTIFF, adj. [elaintif, Fr.] complaining. A orden 
Firſt fruit of death lies plaintiſ of a wound. Pricr. ; c 
PLarNTIVE, adj, [of plaintif, Fr.] complaining, lamenting, ol 
five of ſorrow. His careful mother heard = plaintivt ſound. Dr) 
PLain-woORK, aH. [of plain and work] needlework, as e er 
ed from embroidery; the common practice of ſewing or making line 
garments. er of Pt 
PLai'sTER. [emplaſirum, Lat. of swraaggw, Gr. mortar, plaiker | 
; (. Br. pladlet, us 
ris, loam, Oc. plaeſter, Du. O. and L. Ger. pladir, > the pare- 
plap ne, Sax. plaſter, H. Ger. tho' the latter ſignihcs likewiſe 5 
ment of the ſtreet] a medicament to be laid upon a fore, & all, plae- 
To PLaisTER [platrer, Fr. emplaſiar, Sp. 10 pitch UP 3 likewiſe 
ſtern Du. and L. Ger. pflaſtern, H. Ger. tho' the latter "8 
to 2 to daub with plaiſter or mortar. See PTASTEI. Their ams 
LAI'STERERS, were incorporated about the year 1500. 
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hatches | 
are azure on a chevron ingrail'd, or, between 2 trowel — 15 bal | of gave ſu 
handles of the ſecond, Heads argent in chief, 5 0 che firſt, The * afare] : 


proper, a roſe gules, ſeeded or, entre two fleurs. de 
crelt, a dexter arm and hand, holding a hatchet 
rters, two epimachus's, their necks purfled, and 
fies or, beaked /able, and wings extending upwards 8 
is on the north fide of Addle-ſtreet, near Phi- Las . 
Pl AIT, alt. [ pli, Fr. corrupted from plight or 70 
to fad) a fold in a i a double. is 2 
o Plalr, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. prob. 0 6 + 
Lat. or rather of geploijer, Du. plaited, or of pict 6 : 
in plaits or folds, ta fold, to double. 2. T0 w_ © ed cunning 
entangle, to involve. Time ſhall unfold what )“ 
Shakeſpeare. | 
PLai'TER [of plait] he that plaits. ground-plot i: 
PLA, Fr. [piano, It. of planum, Lat.] thing laid dow 
deſign of any place or work; ichnograp 
on paper. 2. A ſcheme, a form, a model in g 
Geometrical PLAN, is one, in which the 
reſented-in their natural proportion. a ont i 
4 Raiſed PLan} is one, —_— the elevation of Ng 
the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the dilribe ed by degt 
Perspective PLAN, is one, conducted and a 6 —_ 
diminutions; according to the rules of per ſpe 0 - heme to form in de. 
To PLan, verb ac. [from the ſubit.] to . 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 
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PLA NAR T, adj. [ planarius, Lat.] pertaining to a 
ſmooth. CET I LI 

PLance'ss [in architecture] the under ben tw, 
making the ſuperior part of the cornice bene! . 
. Pua'Ncag, Fr. a plank or board. Som TT”: 
deal; ſome for tables. Mortimer. ks uſed in py pars lis 

PLANE, ſab}. I planus, Lat. plain is oo or jevel ſuface uber fy, 
guage, and plane in geometry] 1. A plane or ler , Fr.] a bt 
* between its extremities. 2. Lana, [t. * ee 
to ſmoath boards with. 


e corona or dripi 


1 
laier, Fr. of complano, Lat.] . 1 To make evep, to level, 
NN { equalities. pr 2. To ſmooth with a plane. 
PLANE adj. even, ſmooth ; as a plane ſuperfices. | 
Horizontal PLANE [in proſpective] is a * paſſing through the ſpec- 
parallel to the horizon; cutting the perſpective plane, when 
dicular to the geometric one at right angles. 


or PLANE of Gravity, is a plane ſuppoſed to 
and in the direction of 


tator's eye 
that is perpendicular t 
PLANE of Gravitation, L. 
paſs through the center of gravity of the body, 
irs tendency, that is perpendicular to the horizon. 
PLANE of Reflection [in catoptrics] is a plane which paſſes through the 
incident and refracted ray. N ; 
Geometrical PLANE, is one, all the parts of which lie even between its 
extremities Or bound lines, and it is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one line 
er. p 
” 3 PLaxe ſin perſpective] is a plane paſſing through the ſpecta- 
tors eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, and uſually parallel to 
the perſpective plane. : ; i 1 
PLans of the Horopter [in optics] a plane which paſſes thro' the ho- 
ropter, and 1s perpendicular to a plane paſſing through the optick 
05 ive PLANE [in perſpective] is any plane ſituate in the horizontal 
plane, whoſe repreſentation is required. „„ 
PLang Tree ¶ platanus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr.] a kind of tall tree, 
nerally ſuppo ſed to be introduced into England by the great lord chan- 
cellor Bacon. Miller. | 
Pua'xeT [ planette, Fr. pianeta, It. planata, Sp. plane!a, Lat. mam, 
of 7\zww, Gr. to err or wander] a wandering ſtar. See PLANETS. 
PLa'NETARY, adj. [planetaire, Fr. planetaris, of planeta, Lat. a pla- 
net] 1. Pertaining to the planets. Their planetary motions and aſpects. 
Million. 2. Under the denomination or ſuppoſed influence of ſome pla- 
net, I was born in the p/anetary hour of Saturn. Addiſon. 3. Pro- 
duced by the planets. As if we were villains by an enforced obedience 
of flanctary influence. Shakeſpeare. 4: Having the nature of a planet, 
erratic, ; * 
PLaNE'TICAL, adj. [of planet] pertaining to planets. The eclipſes 
of ſun and moon, conjunctions and oppoſitions planetical. Brown. 


alſo ſtunned or amazed. Ih 
PLa'ngTs, are wandering opaque bodies that receive light from the 
| ſun, and reflect it; for there is none of the planets, except the ſun, that 
| ſhines with his own light, but he enlightens the planets. 
| All theplanets have, beſides their motion round the ſun, which makes 
their year, alſo a motion round their own axes, which makes their day ; 
Woche earth's revolving ſo makes our day and night. It is more than 
| provable, that the diameters of the planets are longer than their axes : 
| we know it is fo in our earth; and Flamſtead aud Caſſina found it to be 
ſo in Jupiter. Sir Iſaac Newton aſſerts our earth's equatorial diameter 
do exceed the other about thirty-four miles; and indeed, elſe the motion 
ol the earth would make the ſea riſe ſo high at the equator, as to drown 


bas fully ſhewn, that they are not moved (as ſome vainly imagined) by 
corporeal vortices; but that the primary planets move round the ſun in 
ellipſes, that have one of their foci in the centre of the ſun, and are re- 
tained in their orbits by the force of gravity regarding the ſun, and which 
acts in reciprocal proportion to the ſquare of the diſtance from the ſun. 
And that the ſecondary planets move in elligſes that have one of their 
Vici in the center of the primary, and are retained in their orbits by the 
| force of gravity regarding the primary, and which acts (as before) in a 


| reciprocal proportion to the ſquare of their diſtance from the primary; 

en hat BoTH deicribe areas (by lines drawn to their reſpective centers) pro- 

portional to the times. And laſtly, that in both, the times of revolution 
2 re in a ſeſquiplicate proportion to the diſtances from the reſpective bo- 
du. dies round which they move. | 
ne PLAniFo'LIOus, ad. [of planus, plain, and folium, Lat. a leaf; ſpo- 

ken of flowers] made up of plain leaves, ſet together in circular rows 
[af- round the center, whoſe face is uſually uneven, rough and jagged, as 
wiſe | hawkweed, &c. 

PLani'LoqQuY [p/aniloquium, Lat.] the act of ſpeaking plainly. 

rms | PLANIME'TRICAL, adj. [of planimetry] pertaining to the menſuration 
8 of plane ſurfaces. 
bale LANIMETRY [planimetrie, Fr, of planus, Lat. and ergo, Gr. to 

The | meaſure] the menſuration of plane ſurfaces. . wh 
, ſup- Planipe'TAaLous Flower [of planus, Lat. and wiranw, Gr. a leaf ] 
r bel- | flat-leaved, as when theſe ſmall flowers are hollow only at the bottom, 
r hall | but are flat upwards, as in dandelion, ſuccory, &c. . 

| ToPLa'nisn, verb af. [of plane, planir, Fr.] to poliſh, to ſmooth. 
o ph. A 3 uſed among artificers. 

i LA'NISHING, part act. [of plani/s] making plain or even, a te- 
u * yy flverſmaiths] &. "ok; Foes BE : 5 FS kg 
To LANISPHERE [planiſpherium, of planus, Lat. and oa „ Gr.] a 

4 0 * Projected on a plane ſurface, a map of one or both bets: 
z bides. : 2 {plancke, Du. and Ger. planc be, Fr. piana, It.] a piece of 

= - 4 . ny or joinery, a thick ſtrong board. 

: an Flank in fea language] is when other planks are laid 
1 | 8 ſide = the is built 5 | 4 ; 
2) LANK, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cover or lay with planks, 

Do 7 = the ground over it. Bacon. J ho obo oy 

A N * . 
res uch p 3 8 fart act. [of plank ; planchant, Fr.] flooring or covering 
own ups % re er adj. [of planus, plain, and cenus, Lat. a cone] level 
2 0 0 5 e and conical on others. Some few are planoconical, whoſe 
adati0 _ _ . in part level between both ends. Grew, | 
= tage a other pl — Glaſs, is a glaſs, one of whoſe ſurfaces in convex, and 
-ANT [plantunx, Sax. pl . 
. ces, lane, Sax. plante, Du. O. and L. Ger. pflantz, H. Ger. 
uin, 2 e t. pranta, Fort. Planta, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A thing 

or drips under whi "oh any vegetable production. Plant is a general name 
03 — _ are compriſed all vegetable bodies, as trees, ſhrubs, and 
ns 3 * — oy organical body conſiſting of a root, and commonly a 
la kapling. 4 ing ulually leaves, a ſtem, branches and flowers. 2. A 


man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our 
- young plants with car- 
Fans on their barks. Shakeſpeare. 3. Bande, . plante, Du. 


all the parts thereabouts. Harris. Sir Isaac NewrToN, in his principia, 


To Pl axr, verb act. [flanter, Fr. piantare, It. plantar, Sp. and Port; 
plannu, C. Brit. planto, Lat. plante, Dan,, plonta, Su. planzan or plan- 
clan, Sax. planten, Du. O. and L. Ger. pllautzen, H. Ger 1. To fet 


trees or herbs in the gronnd in order to grow, to cultivate. Plant not 
thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar. Deuteronomy. 2. To pro- 


| create, to generate, to produce, It engenders choler, planteth anger. 


Shakeſpeare, 3. To place, to fix; 4. To ſettle, to eſtabliſh, to people 
a country; as, to plant a colony, 5. To fill or adorn with ſomething 
planted ; as, he planted the garden. 6. To direct properly; as, to 
plant a cannon. 

PLANTA, Lat. [in anatomy] the loweſt part or ſole of the foot of a 
man. 

PLa'NTAGE [plantago, Lat.] an herb. As true as ſteel, as plantage to 
the moon. Shakeſpeare. 

PLa'NTAIN, Fr. [piantagine, It. of plantago, Lat.) 1. An herb. 2. 
A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an cfculent fruit. 

PLA'NTAL, adj. [of plant] pertaining to plants. Plantal germina- 
tions. Glanville, 

PLA'NTAR, adj. [plantaire, Fr. of plantaris, Lat.] pertaining to the 
ſole of the foot. 

PLanTa'R1s, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the tarſus, from its ten- 
dons, which is extended in the ſole of the foot. It takes its riſe from 
the back of the outermoſt knob of the inferior appendage of the thigh 
bone, and is inſerted on both ſides of the firſt internode of each leſſer 
toe. 

Pl Ax TA“ TION [priantazione, It. of plantatio, from planto, Lat. to plant] 
1. The act or practice of planting. 2. The place planted. 3. A co- 
lony or ſettlement of a people in a foreign country. 4. A ſpot of ground, 
which ſome planter or perſon, arrived in a new colony, pitched on to 
cultivate and till for his own uſe. 5. Introduction, eftabliſhment. From 
the firſt plantation of chriſtianity in this iſland. K. Charles, 

Pla'nTER [planteur, Fr. piantatore, It. of plantator, Lat.] 1. One 
who plants, one who ſets, ſows, or cultivates. 2. One who cultivates 
ground in the Weſt Indian colonies; 3. One who introduces or diſſe- 
minates. The firſt planters of chriſtianity. Addon. 


_ PranTrctRovs [of plantiger, of planta, a plant, and gero, Lat. to 
PLaneT Struck [of planet and ftruck; fidere aflatus, Lat.] blaſted ; 


bear] plant-beafing. 


Pl AN TIN, part. act. [flantant, Fr. of Lat.] putting plants into the 


earth. 


PLATIN [with architects] ſignifies the diſpoſing the firſt conrſes of 
ſolid ſtone on the maſonry of the foundation, laid level according to the 
meaſures with all poſſible exactneſs. : 

Pua'NTULA Seminalis [with botaniſts] the little herb that lies, as it 
were, in an embryo, or in miniature in the ſeed. | EY 

PLasn [plaſch, Du. platz, Dan.] 1. A place full of Ne water, a 
puddle. Many plaſbes that they had repaired to, were dry. Bacon. 2. 
[From to pass] branch partly cut off, and bound to other branches. In 
the plaſting your quick, avoid lay ing of it too low and too thick, which 
makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and leaves the ↄlaſbes without nou- 
riſhment. Mortimer. | 

To PLasn, verb ad. [of plaſchen, Du.] 1. To daſh with water, 2. 
[Plefſer, Fr.] to interweave branches. Plant and p/a/ quickſets. Eve- 
n. 

7 Pla“ sRH ING, part. act. [of plaſh, with huſbandmen] bending and inter- 
weaving the boughs in hedges to thicken them. 

PLA“sh v, adj. [of plaſb] full of plaſhes, puddles, or ſtanding waters. 

PLasM [ plaſma, Lat. m\zopa, of n\aoow, Gr. to form] a mould for 
caſting metals, a matrix in which any thing is caſt or formed, The ſhells 
faves as plaſms or moulds to this ſand. Woodward, 

To PLa'sTER, verb act. [plaſtrer, platrer, Fr.] 1. To parget or daub 
walls, cielings, &c. with plaſter, to overlay as with plaſter. 2. To co- 
ver with a medicated plaſter. | 
 PLasTER [plaſire, platre, Fr. of axe, Gr. formed or faſhioned] 1. 
A ſort of mortar for plaſtering, being a ſubſtance made of water and ſome 
abſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well pulveriſed, with which walls 
are overlaid or figures caſt. 2. [Emplaſirum, Lat. formerly emplaſter in 


-Engliſh. This is ſometimes written p/aifer, tho' plaſter is better] a glu- 


tinous or adheſive ſalve, a medicated ſubſtance to be clapt on any fore 

or ſprain. 

PAST ER of Paris, a foſſil ſtone of the nature of a limeſtone, uſed in 

moulding, making ſtatues, 2 and many other uſes. 8 
r 


PLa'STERER [plaſtrier, platrier, Fr.] 1. One who plaſters walls. 2. 


One who forms figures in plaſter or parget. The p/afterer makes his fi- 


gures by addition, and the carver by ſubtraction. Worroy. 

PLa'sTERING [of platrer, Fr.] dawbing walls over with plaſter. 

PLa'sT1C [T)\zoTizo;, of m\zooo, Gr. to form] having the power to 
give form, ſkilful in forming or making ſtatues of earth, &c. 

PLasTiC Fertue, a power of forming or fafhioning any thing. A 
term invented by naturaliſts to expreſs the faculty of generation or vege- 
tation. 

PLa'sTICE, Lat. [TXz5ixn, of 7\zoow, Gr. to form] a branch of ſculp- 
ture, being the art of forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, plants, &c. in 
plaſter, clay, &c. | 

PLasTO'GRAPHY [mAzroy;aÞic, of e., form, and ypapw, Gr. to 
treat of ] a treatiſe of plaſtice, or of the art of forming figures into pla- 
ſter. 

PLa'sTRON, Fr. [p19/trone, It.] a fencing maſter's breaſt- leather, ſtuffed, 
for his ſcholars to puſh ar. | | 

To PLAr, verb act. [from plait] to weave, to make by texture, A 
ring in which my miſtreſs's hair is platted. Addiſor. a 

PLaT, ſub. more properly plot; plox, Sax.] a ſmall piece of ground. 

It paſſes through banks of violets and plats of willow, Spectator. 
TOR E, ſubſe. Fr. [platanus, Lat. ] the plane tree. Under a platane. 
ton. 

PLaT Veins of a Hor/e, i. e. certain veins on each ſhoulder, where he 
is uſually blooded. | 

PLAT-BAND [with architects] any flat, ſquare moulding, the height of 
which does much exceed its projecture. 

PLaT-BanÞ [with gardeners] a border or bed of flowers along a wall, 
or the fide of a parterre. | 

PLAT-BAanDs of Flutings [in architecture] the liſts or fillets between 
the flutings of columns. Es 

Plate [plate, Du. plague, from the Fr. plat, flat, or plat, a meſs or 
diſh of victuals, or platine, a flat piece of metal, or planillo, Sp. in the 
ſame fignification] 1. A flat, broad piece of metal. 2. Armour of plates. 
With their force they pierc'd both plate and mail. Spenſer. 3. [ Plat, Fr. 


PLA 


piattazſt.] 1. A ſmall and ſhallow table-diſh'of metal, He. on which meat 


1s eaten. 4. [Plata, Sp.] 
away the plate. Knolles, 5. 
' {vulgar expreſſion) hen money comes in. Evidently wi 
plate fleet coming home to Spain from the Weſt Indies, | 
To Prarx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover over with a plate 
of metal. Plated-with gold. Arbuthnot. 2. To arm with plates. Why 
plated in habiliments of war? Shakeſpeare. 3. To beat into plates or la- 
minæ. A thinned or p/ated body. Newton, 
PLa'TEex [platine, Fr. with printers] the plate of a printing-preſs, the 
fat part of the preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 
PLaTEs [in heraldry] round flat pieces of ſilver, without any impreſ- 
ſion on them, but as it were formed ready to receive it. | 
PLa'TFoRM {plateforme, Fr. piattaforma, It.] 1. A e or deſign, 
a ſketch of any thing horizontally delineated, the ichnography of a build- 
ing. 2. A place laid out after any model. And half the platform juſt 
reflects the other. P 3. A ſcheme, a plan in general. Conformable 
to the platform of Geneva. Hooker. 4. [In architecture] the cieling or 
roof of a chamber or other room, Qc. the ſame as /t. 
 Pua'TFoRM [in architecture] a row of beams which ſupport the tim- 


yrought ſilver veſſels, Fc. They carried 
late fleet, e. g. When the plate fieet comes in 
alluſion to the 


ber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where the entablature 


ought to be raiſed; alſo a kind of terraſs-walk on the top of a building. 
'PLaTFoRM [in military affairs] a level place before a fortification, a 

plain place prepared on the ramparts, to raiſe a battery of cannons upon. 
| Puarrona [in a ſhip of wy a place on the lower deck abaft the 

main maſt, and round about the main capſtan, before the cock-pit, cal- 


led alfo the write where the wounded men are taken care of. 


and its beauties. 


poſed to play, wanton, full of levi. 


PLaTo'xic [of Plato] pertaining to Plato and his doctrines. 
PLaTox1c Bedies [in geometry] are the five regular bodies, wiz. the 
tetrahedron, the cube, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the ico- 
fihedron. | 
PLaTonic Love [ſo called of Plato, the divine philoſopher] a pure 
ſpiricual affection, ſubſiſting between the different ſexes, abſtracted from 
all carnal appetites and fruition, regarding no other object hut the mind 
Pra rowic Tear, in every 36cocth year, at what time ſome philoſo- 
phers fancied that all perſons and things ſhall return to the ſame ſlate as 
they now are in. | | 
PLa'ToxisM, the 
in reſpe& to philoſophy. | 
PLaTo'nisr, one that holds the tenets or principles of Plato. 
PLaToo'n [in military affairs. A corruption of pelaton, Fr.] a ſmall 
fquare body of 40 or 50 men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, when 
formed into the hollow ſquare ; to ftrengthen the angles. Platovns are 
likewiſe placed between the ſquadrons of horſe to ſuſtain them; or in 
ambuſcades, ftreights, or defiles, Cc. 


doctrine and ſentiments of plato and his followers, 


PLaTs [in a ſhip] are flat ropes made of rope yarn, to keep a cable 
from galling. | | 
PLa'TTER [ un flat debois, Fr.] a broad large diſh, generally of 


earth. | 
PL'aTTER+FACED, broad-faced. N 


PLaTYCo'Rla, Lat. [nAwTvxopa, Gr. a dilatation of the pupil] a di- 


temper of the eye ſo called; tis oppoſed to myariaſis or contrattions, 
GorR vs. | | 

PrarTYCORIA“sis, Lat. [of m\arvzopiacrs, Gr.] the ſame as platycoria; 
which ſee. | | | 
 Ptav'pir, or PrAu DIT E, H. [a word derived from the Latin ↄlau- 
dite, i. e. clap your hands; the demand of applauſe made by the player 
when he left the ſtage] a clapping of hands in token of applauſe or ap- 
probation of an action. The laſt audit to expect. Denham. 
 PLav's1BLENESS, or PLAUSIBI'LiTY [of plauſible or plauſibilité, Fr.) 
plauſible quality, quality of ſeeming fair and honeſt, ſpeciouſneſs, ſhow 
of right. . | 

1 Fr. [plauſibile, It. plauſibilis, from plauſum, ſup. of plau- 
do, Lat. to clap ON, that ſeems to deſerve applauſe, ſeemingly fair 
and. honeſt, ſuperficially pleaſing, popular, ſpecious. N a 4 
- Prav's1BLY, adv. [of mga, 1. In a ſeemingly fair and upright 
manner, ſpeciouſſy. 2. With applauſe: Obſolete. An --.] 163 

Prav'sive, adj. [plauſum, ſup. of plaudo, Lat. to clap the hands] 1. 
Applauding. 2. Plauſible. An obſolete word. 15 6 


PLA [ plæg, Sax.] 1. Action not impoſed, not work, diſmiſſion from 


work. 2. Amuſement, a recreation, ſport, 


3. A drama, a 8 or 
comedy, or any thing in which characters are repreſented by 


alogue 


and action. 4. Game, practice of gaming, conteſt at a game. I will 


ploy no more. Shakeſpeare. 5. Practice in any conteſt; Knowing his 
ſt play to be in the dark. Tallotſon. 6. Action, employment, office, 
7. Practice, action, manner of acting in general. To prevent any foul 
play that might be offered unto me. Sidney. 8. Act of touching a muſi- 
cal inſtrument. 9. Irregular and wanton motion. 10. A ſtate of agi- 
tation or ventilation. 11. Room for motion. Faſten them leſt 
joints play. Moon. 12. Liberty of acting, ſwing. Should a writer 
give the full play to his mirth, without regard to decency 2 Aadiſon. 

PL a'v-Book [of play and book] book of dramatic compoſitions. 

Pra'y-DAY fo play and day; plæꝝ - dæg, Sax.] a holy-day, a day 
exempt from taſks or work. 1759. 1 15545 

PLA “Y. DEBT [of play and debt] debt contracted by 
debts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. | | | 
 Pua'yer [of play; ple geine, Sax.) 1. One who plays. 2. An idler, 


gaming. Play- 


a lazy perſon. Players in your houſewifry. Shakeſpeare. 3. An actor 


of dramatic ſcenes. Players of interludes. Bacon. 4. A mimic. 5. 
One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 6. A gameſter. 7. One who 
acts in play in any certain manner. Trey Toe: 
 PLAa'y-FELLOW [of play and fellow] companion in amuſement. Never 
having a friend but playfe/lows. Sidney. 

. + PLA'YFUL lay and ſuli] ſportive, full of levity. He is ſcanda- 
liz'd at youth for being lively, and at childhood for being p/ay/iul. Addi- 


2p. a'v-camt [of play and game] play of children. That liberty alone 
gives the true reliſh to their ordinary 1 5 
PLa"YHouss [of play and houſe} a houſe where dramatic performances 
are repreſented. nag „ A. flog; 
PLA'Y-PLEASURE [of play and pleaſure] idle amuſement. He taketh 
a kind of play. pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others. Bacon. 
PLa'ysoMe, adj. [of play and ſome; of plægrom, Sax.) given or diſ- 


; . 


one who argues in a court of juſtice, 2. One who {peaks ſor or aa. 


,PUBa'$URABLE NE$s: (of pleaſurable] ">" The effect 


perception agreeable 


PL E 
PLa'y20MENEss [of playſome] wantonneſs, levity, 2d. | 
a 5 5 5 fea eic addifein 
LA'YTHING [of play and thing] toy, thing to play wit 5 
them fruit and 12 Locle. 9 0 ee _ By pn 
PLa'y-wRIGHT: [ot play and wright] a maker or writer Fake 
Horace's rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a - 
Pope. me | py 
To PLA, werb neut. [of plazzan, Sax.] 1. To divert 
frolic, to do ſomething net as a taſk, but for a pleaſure, 2. % 
act with levity. Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her didſt ,. % 
To be diſmiſſed from work. Tis a playing day ] fee. Shakes i 
To trifle, to act wantonly and thoughtleſly. Men arc apt e | 
their healths and their lives. Temple. 5. To do fomethi; 19 Wi 
How every fool can p/ay upon the word ! Shakeſpeare, 6, 70 We 
ſarcaſtic merriment, to intrude upon, to banter, To play u 1 0 
deſpiſed. Pope. 7. To mock, to practiſe illuſion. Or is it — my 
upon our eye light. Shake/peare. 8. Lo game, to contend at @n,c op 
The low-rated Engliſh lay at dice. Shakeſpeare. g. To do 2 15 
trickiſh or deceitful. His mother play'd falſe with a ſmich. 964% , 
10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 11. To operate, to act 15 ; 
any thing in motion, The blood circulates, the lungs play, . 
To wanton, to move irregularly. Elen as ihe waving ſedge; 10 30 
wind. Shakeſpeare. - 13. 10 perſonate a drama, 14, To x, 14 
character. Courts are theatres where ſome men Play. Dome, jt 5 
W in any certain character. Proving that he has p/azed the fol Cy 
ier. ä | | 
To Pr Ax, verb a. 1. To put in action or motion; as, le Hall ig 
cannon. 2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſic. He plays a ccklng rm 
within his noſe. Gay, - 3. To act a mirthſul character. Mitts 4. To 
exhibit dramatically. Come to play a pleaſant comedy, Shakyuas, 
To act, to perform in general. Doubt would tain have 24 hi 1 
in her mind. Sidney. 0. To act, to perform tricks. Lite is no: lorp 
enough for a coquette to play all her tricks in. Audiſon. | 
PLEa [pleoh, Sax. plaid, O. Fr. z/eyto, It. piepte, Du.) 1. Theatg 
form of pleading, 2, {In law] is what either the plaintiff or defndet 
alledgeth for himſelf in court. 3. Allegation, 4. An apology, a ex 
cuſe. No plea mult ſerve. Denham, | 
Foreign PLea, is that whereby matter is produced 
may be tried in another, Tiny. | 
Common PLEAS, are ſuch as are held between common perſons, 
PLEas of the Crown, are all ſuits in the king's name, for offencescom- 
mitted againſt his crown and dignity. 
_ Clerk of the Pueas [in the exchequer] an officer of that court, in 
whole office the offices of that court ought to ſue or be ſud upon any 
action. | | 
To PLEACH, verb act. ¶ plaſſer, Fr.] to bend, to interyeare; an ob- 
ſolete word. | | 
To PLEaD, verb neut. [plaider, Fr.] 1. To put ina pte at hay, to 
argue before a court of juſtice. 2. Jo ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 
ſuaſive way for or againſt, to reaſon with another, Pladrg for the na- 
tural power of kings. Locke. 3. To be offered as a fler. Ihe ſane fe- 
ſiſtleſs power may plead for me. Dryden. TS : 
To PLEaD, verb act. 1. To defend, to diſcuſs. 2. 10 alledge in 
pleading or argument. 3. To pretend, to offer as an du | 
PA DATE [of plead} that may be pleaded, capie do be aledged 
in plea, This privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 
PLuea'DER [of plead; plaideur, Fr.] 1. NKounſel 


plan, 


e 


in any court, which 
lion it 
© .4CCOrc 
ol the 
PI E 
Pre 
4 plied, 
Pre- 
intire, 
Pr“ 
pres 
The int 
PLen 
Pl Ex 
Pen 
Prien 
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PEN. 
lenipotes 
i am baſſac 
another 
PETA 
My vacu 
| PLE'N 
| contrary 
mal fulng 
power o 


Jor at 1aw, àbaniſter, 


So fair a pleader any cauſe may gain. Dryden. 
PLEA'DING, part. act. of to plead; which ſee [plaidan!, 
in a plea in law; alſo alledging, pretending. : 
PLEADING, „. [of plead} act or form of pleading. Thee pleat 
in the court below. Sab. po 
Puba'sancs [of ple;/ance, Fr.] pleaſantry, pleaſant humow, galetj, 
merriment. „ Grate 


Fr.] puttrg 


PLBA SANT [plaiſant, Fr.] 1. Delightful, giving delight, | PLE yr 
ful to the ſenſes. 3. Good-humoured, cheerful. e ng | 2 2. 
a LE'N" 


PLe'Nma 

PLe'NT 
| copious, { 
| Peng 

PEN. 
| plenty. 
| Pie'ng 
| 4 Quantit 
15 uſed fo 


| ſPeare, 


greeably, diverting} an 

Broome. 
3. Lightly, ludicrouſſy. Ulyſles ſpeaks 9 0 ch 
| „ 2, Galeh, 
ſtate of being pleaſant. The pleaſantneſi of this ple aper with 


ly fay- 


Fr, piacere, It, 


To PLEASE, verb act. [places, Lat. plairt, e os o delight, d 
eplazer, Sp. aprazer, Port.] 1. To content, to füt :) be | "4 ui i | that ſtate 
to gratify, to humour, 3, Ta obtain favour ſow. te \ word of cere | to be full 
to approve, to favour. 4. To be pleaſed, to 55 recommend matter. 


PI EO 


gain approbtr | Gr, to ſun 


author to me, Dryden. as To 
To PL RAS E, verb neut. 1. To give pleaſure: 8 them. Laa. 7 | are ſtrily 
tion. Their wine-offerings ſhall not be fleafing un A word of cee mech make 


To like, to chuſe. 4; To condeſcend, to comp): gau. 

mony. That he would pleaſe to give me my liberty. 
PLea'sER [of pleaſe] 
PLEA'SING, part. ad, {placens, 
Cur, 5 oc us en 3 eh 
ey apr any [of e in ſuch a manne 

Pleafingly troub e. Suckling, 1 EH U 
PLza's1nGness [of pleaſing] pleaſurable quality, qua 2 

light. noi Wes „kchank, an officious 

i :PLEA'SEMAN. [of pleaſe and man] 1 , 

Some carry-tale, ſome plea/eman. Shakeſpeare. 


: I . . 
PLea'SURABLE [of pleaſure] pleaſant, i; | delight 


one that courts favour. 


Lat.] affording pleaſure, 


* as to gie 0p 


| But, N. 2 
ne; © 


9 of giving de 


, fir. Fr. 9 It. Lay appetite 
TARA ATHR Lac ape dat yt ihe ſatisfaction of ſome ee 


t apps 
tent, joy, delight. Pleaſure in general is che fende lee 
a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to A rightly 7 
2. Looſe 8 ee eee ie 

nes Id ee hg of GG „d. | 
Ber dale be o ber ef plate ue , 5 f 


PL E 
The Lord taketh pleaſure in them that fear him, P/ahhs. 
4 What the will dictates. Uſe your pleaſure. Shakeſpeare. 5p. Choice arbi- 


Approbatio . 


„e, can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our bodies. Wilkins. 
— ON OS. from the ſubſt.] to do one a pleaſure, to 
* to oblige, to humour, to gratify, to pleaſe. It will make 
7 255 croſs his own inclinations to pleaſure them whom he loves. 7 allot- 


e ur ſof pleaſure and full] pleaſant, delightful : obſolete. 
| or rn 12 Fr. pleæbeius, Lat.] one of the commonalty or 
* adj. 1. Popular, conſiſting of mean perſons. Plebeian con- 
arſe K. Charles. 2. Belonging to the lower ranks. Plebeian angel 
militant. Milton. 3. Vulgar, low, common, To apply notions philo- 
\phic l-betan terms. Bacon. | 
1 rue Toledo, barb. Lat. pleige, Fr. pieggio, It.] 1. Any thing put 
| to pawn, 2. A gage, any thing given by way of warrant or ſecurity, 
pen. 3. A ſurety, a bail, an hoſtage. | Th, | | 
To PLEDGE [pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, It.] 1. To leave for a Eri to 
put in pawn. 2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 3. To ſecure by a 
| Hedge. 4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health after ano- 


I ies fart. paſt. Heis L. Fr.] pawned, Ge. alſo having drank 
by the recommendation o another. See To PLEDGE. | | 
© 'PLe'pcery, or PLE'GGERY [ ylagagium, barb. Lat. plegerio, Fr.] ſure- 
| tiſhip, an undertaking, or anſwering for. e el 
E PLeDGEs, plur. [of pledge 3 in law] ſureties which the plaintiff finds 
© that he ſhall proſecute his ſuit. | 78 
pPlkbekr, or PLe'Ger [plagghe, Du. in ſurgery] a kind of flat 
© tent, a ſmall maſs of lint for a wound; allo a piece of rag folded up and 
| applied to the arms after letting blood. Et | 


=p 5 . 8 os 


=>. 6 


= S<* 


S Pir'poine | pleigeant, L. Fr.] pawning, engaging for. The cuſtom 
ol pledging in r was occaſioned by the Danes, who while they had 
E the ſuperiority in England uſed to ſtab the Engliſh, or cut their throats 
© while they were drinking; and thereupon they requeſted of ſome fitter 
E by, to be their pledge and ſecurity while they drank ; ſo that 1 wil, 
4 pledge you, ſignifies, I will be your ſecurity, that you ſhall drink in 
= lafcty. 
E Prev db4s; or PLE'taDs [I Neg of TAtores, Gr. more] the conſtella- 
non in the neck of Taurus, called the ſeven ſtars. They ſay they are 
according to the number of the daughters of Atlas. But there are not 
E even but only fx viſible, of which this reaſon is given: They ſay that tix 
ol them were married to gods, but the ſeventh to a mortal, s 
| PLENARILY, adv. [of plenary] fully, intirely, eee 
E Plenary [in common law] a term uſed when a benefice is ſup- 
E plied, and is the direct contrary of vacation. | 
E PLe'nary [of plenus, Lat. or plenier, Fr. plenario, It. and Sp.] fall, 
intire, perfect, complete. | 
E PLieNnary, . decifive procedure. 
W PLenitu'naky, adj. | plenilunium, Lat.] pertaining to the full moon. 
| The interlunary and plcni{unary exemptions. . Brown. 
PLeNPo', a vulgar contraction of a plenipotentiary. 
PLEN1'POTENCE | plena potentia, Lat.] full power. #8 
PLENteoTENT [ eien Las) having full or ample power. Million. 
PLENIPOTE'NTIAL, PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, adj. pertaining to a pleni- 
| potentiary, or pertaining to full power. = | 
PLENIPTOTENTIAR Y, ſub. [ pleni potentiaire, Fr. plenipotenxiario, It. 
plenipotenciario, Sp. of plena potentia donatus, Lat.] a commiſſioner or 
ambaſſador from a prince or ſtate inveſted with full power to treat with 
ꝛznother prince or ſtate, and conclude peace. /' © - + 6116) 0: 
E  PLE'nisT: [of plerus, Lat. full] a philoſopher who does not allow of 
my vacuity in nature, and holds that all ſpace is full of matter. 
| PLE'nituDE, Fr. { plenitudiue, It. of plenitudo, Lat.] 1. Fullneſs, the 
| contrary to vacuity. 2. [In phyſic, the ſame as plethory] repletion, ani- 
mal fulneſs. © 3. Exuberance, abundance: The plenitude of the pope's 
| power of diſpenſing. Bacon. 4. Completeneſs. 11150 
PN EO us [of plenty; plenitas, Lat.] 1. Abundant, copious, exube- 
| rant,” 2. Fertile, fruitfal. ** f — 5 1 41 01 161 
| PLE'NTEOUSLY, adv. [of plenteons] with plenty, copiouſly, 
PLe'NTrousNEss [of plenteous] abundance, fertility. ' 
PLENTIFUL, ac, [of plenty; plenitas, Lat. and pull, 
copious, fruitful. FR 6 | 11441 
PLE'NLIFULLY, adv. [of get. abundantly, copiouſſer. 
dee [of plentiful) the ſtate of being plentiful, fertility, 
| plenty. 19 5 : FD 9 10 91:1 
| PLE'nTy [plenitas, of plenus, Lat. full] 1. Abundance, great ſtore, ſuch 
A quantity as is more than enough. 2. Fruitfulneſs, exuberance.” 3. It 
| 18 uſed for plentiful. If reaſons were as plenty as black: berries. $hake- 
| ſpeare. 4. A ſtate in which enough is had and enjoyed. Ve ſhall eat 
mn plenty, and be ſatisſied. Joel. a Ves aT 01 
| PLEnuy Lat. [with philoſophers} a fulneſs, a term uſed to ſignify 
| that ſtate of things wherein every part of ſpace or extenſion is Suppoſea 
| . 475 of matter, in oppoſition to vacuum, or a ſpace devoid df all 
PL E'ONASM [pleonaſme, Fr. pleonaſmus, Lat. wheoraau®-, of ?, 
| Gr. to ſuper- abound] this figure conſiſts in the uſing more words than 
ve ſtrietly neceſſary to convey: the thought; as in that reply which Dio- 
mede makes to Pantarvs, in the fifth book of the Iliad. 01 
nubeores, e dN, uy blug's en 
i. e. You have miſt, you have not hit, 
Or reach's my body with your ſpea. 4449 
B. This redundancy of ſtile is not always an inſtance of incor- 


Sax. ] abundant, 


| But, V. 


| 7ecineſe ; on the contrary, it contains a beauty, Wherever a ſufficient rea- 


on may be wy for the mind's develling upon a thought, 1 | 
| io ARM [in grammar] the adding of a letter or fyllable in the be- 
| bows or middle of a word, as, in the Greet tongue, d, inſtead of 
| as Cited . 10 fd inſtead of pr de, pirithous. EvsraTH. 
Tm y — earned er the APPENDIX): af Theſazr. H. Stephan, 
> *LEROPHORt'A,'or PLzROPHO'RY, Lat. f * of | fall { nd 
2 to bear] fulneſs of faith and A x 2 85 * 
wod to breed Lat. [aMporixa, of rp. Gr. to fill up] medicines 
Pub; fob fleſh, and ſo to fill up wounds. 5 ? 

wence of — 1 word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of blab, for the conve- 
Jubſ.. [wAnJupe, Gr.] | 


a puddle, a boggy marſh. * 
* the ſtate in which the veſſels are 
vumours than is agrecable to a natural ſtate, or to health. It 


be bended, or twiſted, flexible. 


tant ſtood. Million 


trivance. 


p L o 


ariſes either from a diminution of ſome natural evacuations, or tram de- 
bauch and feeding higher, or more in quantity than the ordinary powers 
of the viſcera can digelt, | | | 
PLETHORE'TIC, PLETHO'KIC, or PLETHO'RICAL [mAnJwpmr >; of n- 
got, Gr.] troubled with a plethory, having a full habit. 2 
LE THOR Y Iylethore, Fr. plethora, Lat. wu, of mhifow, Gr. to 


fill] a ſtate of too great abounding with blood or laudable humours, 


which proves hurtful- to the body, a fulneſs of habit. 

PLE'vin [| plevina, barb. Lat. a law term] a warrant or affurance. 

See REPLEVIN. 

PLev'ra [wherge, Gr.] the membrane or ſkin that covers the inſide of 
the cheſt, ſticking to the ribs. 

PLEU'RETIC, adj. | pleurietique, Fr. when derived from the French it 
9 written pleuretic, but if from the Greek it is better pleurilit] having the 
pleuriſy. 

. Pleu'risy [pleurifie, Fr. plorefia, Sp. pleurais, Port, pleuritis, Lat. 
m\upilis, of m\upa, Gr the membrane thut incloſes the lungs, or the 
membrane inveſting the inſide of the cheſt] an inflammation of the 
pleura, as alſo of the mſcles lying between he ribs ; the former, I mean. 
an inflammation of the p/eura or membrane that includes the lungs, is called 
the true or /eg:timate plcuriſy ; the latter, viz. an inflammarion of the 
intercoſtal muſcles, is called a ſpurious pleuriſy. But, N. B. Pleuron, in 
Greek, ſignifying the ide; hence in either caſe it is called a7Xvprrig, Gr. 
and morbus lateralis [i. e. the ſide-diſeaſed] in Latin; and is attended 
with a continual fever, ſtitches in the fide, difficulty of breathing, &c, 
though it is hardly diſtinguiſhable from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breaſt, which are all from the ſame cauſe, namely, a ſtag- 
nated blood, and are to be remedied by evacuation, ſuppuration, or ex- 
pectoration, or all together. Quincy. | 

PLev'RiTIC, or PLEU'RITICAL, adj. [EMI, Gr.] 1. Diſeaſed with 
a pleuriſy. 2. Denoting a pleuriſy. His. blood was pleuritical. M iſe- 
man. 

PLevriITIC Fever, a fever occafioned by the pleuriſy. 
PLEUROCPNEUMONIA [of WA , and e οDονννjð2h7t75 of DVEUAWY, Gr. the 


lungs] a complicated diſeaſe, being a pleuriiy and a peripncumony to- 


gether ; a pleuriſy by the contiguity of parts, ſuper - inducing an inflam- 
mation of the lang; or as the poet exprefics it, | | 
Fam proximus ardet 
Uc:legon. | 

 PLEURORTHOPNOE'a+[of Tmavari, 2 pleuriſy, 9, ſtraight, and avon, 
Gr. breath] a diſeaſe in the ſide, when the peri. n afflicted cannot 
breathe unleſs he ſits upright. | | 

PLExvs Choroides, Lat, [with anatomiſts] an admirable contexture 
of ſmall arterie+ in the brain, reſembling a net. 

PLexvs Reticularis in anatomy] the ſame with the net like contex- 
ture juſt over the pineal-gland. 

PLi aBLE [pliable, from plier, Fr. to bend] 1. Apt to bend, eaſy to 
2. Flexivle of diſpoſition, caſy to be 


perſuaded, 
PLi'az3LENess [of liable] 1. Eaſineſs to be 
ibility of mind. 
 PLrancy [of pliant] eaſineſs to be bent. 
PLI Ax [of pliant of plier, Fr.] 1. Pliable, tough, flexible, limber. 
2. Eaſy to take a form. 3. Eaſily complying. 4. Eafily perſuaded. 
The will was then ductile and pliant to right reaſon. South. 3 
PuranTNness [of phant] flexibility, toughneſs. 7 
PLi'ca Polonica, Lat. [among the Polanders] a diſten per which cauſes 
their hair to cling: together like a cow's tail SF 
PL1'caT10N, or PL1'caTURE ¶picatæra, from plico, Lat. to fold] a 
fold or double. 
Pri kas, ſub. [only uſed in the plural, of 
which any thing is laid hold on to bend it. ERIC 
. Pricar [pliaht, L. and O. Ger. pflicht, H. Ger. ſignify duty, This 
word Skinner imagines to be derived from the Dutch, plicht, office or 
employment: But Junius obferves, that plrhr. Sax ſigniſies diſtreſs or 
Preſſing danger. Whence lg ſeems to be derived, it being generally 
uſed in a bad ſenſe} 1. State, condition. I hey in low lieſt 2 gt repen- 
2. Good caſe of any thing, as of the human body, 
cattle, or land. 3. [From the verb] pledge, gage. That lord, whoſe 
hand muſt take my p/ight. Shakeſpeare. 4. [From to p/ight} a fold, a 
double; à plait, pucker or purfle. | | | 
Prior in law] an eſtate with the habit and quality of the land; 
alſo ſometimes it extends to the rent charge and poſſibility of a dower. 
_ To Pticar, verb af. pret. and part. poſſ. plight, or plighted 
[plihran, Sax. plichten, Du.] 1. To pledge, to give as ſurety, to en- 
gage or promiſe ſolemnly. 2. To braid, to weave [from plico, Lat. 
whence to ph, or to bend, and pet, pleight or plait, a fold or flex- 
ure.  7obajon} © 1 
PLinTH [ plinthe, Fr. e., Gr. a tile; in architecture] 1. A 
flat ſquare member, otherwiſe called the ſlipper, which ſerves for the 
foundation of the baſe, or foot of a pillar. 2. The abacus, or upper 
part of the Tuſcan pillar, is fo called by Vitruvius. 3. A thick wall, 
= op there are two or three rows of bricks placed in form of a plat 
and, FIST 3 ' 
PLinTH [of the capital] a member about the chapiter of a plat band 
of a pillar, like the abacus of the Tuſcan pillar. . 
PLINTH Fl a Statue [in architecture] a baſe or ſtand, either flat, round, 
or {quare, ſerving to ſupport a ſtatue, &c. EINE 
three rows of bricks ad- 


bent, flexibility. 2 Flex- 


ply] an inſtrument by 


PuinTH of a Wall fin architecture] two or 


| vancing out of the wall ; or any flat high moulding, ſerving in a front- 


wall to mark the floors, and to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall, and the lar- 
mier of a chimney. | | 
Prirk, an ancient meaſure, ſuch as our yard or ell. | | 
PLo'ce [Ar, Gr. a twiſting] a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word 
is repeated by way of emphaſis, in ſuch a manner as not only to expreſs 
the ſubject, but alſo the quality of it. 15G 100 | 
To Prod, verb neut. prob. of ploeghen, Du. to plough. Sinner; or 
comp loter, Fr.] 1. To toil, to moil, to drudge, to travel. A pledding 
diligence. L*Efrange. 2. To travel Iaborioutly. Plad away o' the hoot. 
Shakeſpeare.; 3. To ftady cloſely. and dully, to contrive, or labour 
earneſtly in a matrer. - . #49 2197 21 
PLo'ber [of ple] a dull, heavy, laborious man. 
Pro'ppinc, 


part. act. [of pled). having one's head full or | Sun 
re a Kind of coarſe woollen cloth. 7 PBS ot 


PLoT [complot, Fr.) 1. A conſpiracy, a ſecret deſign. 2. — 


FEY 0 


Sax. See PLA] a ſmall extent or piece of ground. Garden plots. Locke. . PLuUMB, ſabſt. [ plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat. lead] a plum | 
A plantation laid out. Nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made weight let down at the end of a line. met, a leaden 
it ſo perfect a plot. Sidney. 4. A form, a plan, a ſcheme. The law of 0 PLUMB, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſound tos 
England never was properly applied unto the Iriſh nation, 'as by a pur- line with a weight at its end. 2. To regulate any wor earch by a 
pos'd flit of government. Spenſer 5. [In dramatic poetry] an intrigue, met. : | the plum. 
an affair complicated and involved, the ſtory of a play, compriſing an PLumBa'GINE, Fr. [piombagine, It. of plumbago, of plunb | 
artful involution of affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome unexpected means. lead naturally mingled with filver. un, Lat. lead] 
6. Stratagem, ſecret combination to any ill end. 7. Contrivance, deep PLumBa'so [in botany] the herb lead-wort, or arſe-ſmart 


reach of thought, PLUMBER [ plombier, Fr. of plumbarius, Lat.] a worker ; 

To Prot, verb neut. [comploter, Fr.] 1. To combine, to conſult to- of leaden veſſels. It is commonly written and pronounced 1 or maker 
gether, to form ſchemes of miſchief againſt another, commonly againſt PLUMBERs were incorporated Anno 1611. Their ni mer. 
thoſe in authority. 2. To contrive, to hatch, to ſcheme in general. chevron, between a mallet /able and two plummets azure are or, On a 


. £4 in chi 
To Pror, verb act. 1. To plan, to contrive. Plotting an unprofitable a level of the ſecond in baſe, two ſoldering irons in ſaltire be and 
2 à Cut. 


crime. Dryden. 2. To deſcribe ichnographically. This treatiſe plot- _ knife, and a ſhave hook argent. The creſt, Juſtice with 


tcth down Cornwall. Carew. ; in her right hand, and a balance in the left, ſtanding on a fh aon 
PLoT [with ſurveyors] the plan or draught of any parcel of ground, the fourth, where are the words, jz//iti@ pax. The motto js l 0 
ſurveyed and laid down in its proper e pkg all our hope. 'Their hall is on the eaſt fide of Dowgate-Hi!1, . Cd 


PLo'TTER [of plot] 1. A conſpirator. 2. A contriver, a ſchemer in PLuwBERY, the trade of making leaden veſſels; alſo work; of kal 
| g ad, 


general. the manufactures of a plumber. Commonly ſpelt p/unmery 
PLo'TTING, part. act. [of plot] conſpiring, &c. PLumca'ke [of plum and cake] cake made of pluns. 
PLo'TTiING [in ſurveying] the art of deſcribing or laying down on P vue, trying by a plummer or plumb-line, 

paper the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of ground ſurveyed. See PLums-Ling [of piumbuz,. lead, and linea, Lat. a line] a pl 

SURVEYING. : uſed by architects, &c. to ſee that their work ſtands upright, "Tune 


P1.0'TTON, ſee PLaToon [of peloton, Fr. a clew or bottom of thread, Prune, Fr. [plumas, Sp. pluma, Lat. feather of birds] 1,4 ge ,... 
alſo ſuch a knot of men] a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out ticularly of oſtriches feathers, for ornament, commonly vom LO 
of a body of infantry, when they form the hollow ſquare to ftrengthen head. 3. Pride, towering mien. 4. Token of honour, prize . the 
the angles ; a platoon, teſt. Ambitious to win from me ſome p/ume, Milton, 275 

PLO VER [pluwvier, Fr. piwiere, It. plyfer, C. Br. pluwialis, Lat. ] a bird. PLume [in botany] a little member of the grain or ſe af 3 fle 

PLoucn, or PLow [plog, Sax. plog, Su. plove and plog, Dan. p'oegh, being that which in the growth of the plant becomes the ſtem Or en 
Du. plug, O. and L. Ger. pflug, H. Ger. ] 1. An inſtrument for tillage, it is incloſed in two ſmall cavities, formed in the lobes for is fccepuon. 
with which the furrows are cut in the ground to receive the ſeed, 2. A and is divided at its looſe end into divers pieces, all cloſely An 2. 
ſort of plain. Ainſworth. : ther like a bunch of feathers, whence it has this name. Nunez, oO 

To PLoucn, verb neut. [of ploga, Su. plove, Dan. ploeghen, Du. PLume [in corn] is that which after the radicle is ſhot forth ſhoots 
plugen, O. and L. Ger. pfliigen, H. Ger. ] to turn up the ground in order out towards the ſmaller end of the ſeed, and thence is by ſome calles te 
to ſow ſced. RES | acroſpire. ; 

To PLovcn, verb act. 1. To turn the ground up with the plough. PLume [with falconers] the general colour or mixture of the fexther; 
You find it p/ovghed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 2. To bring of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. 
to view by means of the plough. There are of theſe frequently p/ozghed To Pruu, werb ad. [plumer, Fr.] 1. To pluck off the feather, 2. 
up in the fields of Weldon. Woogward, 3. To furrow, to divide in [From the ſubſt.] to adjuſt and pick feathers. Where they may bare 
general, He p/ough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Addiſon. 4. To tear, to fur- room to come aſhore and plume themſelves. DMcrtimer. 3. To flip. ty 


row. | | pill. The king cared not to plume the nobility. Bacr, 4. To place as 
Proven [with book-binders] an inſtrument for cutting the edges or a plume. On his creſt ſat horror u i. Miltor. p. To adorn with 

margins of books. plumes. Farewel the p/umed troops and the big war. S/ultjear, | 
PLouca [in navigation] a mathematical inſtrument made of box. PL Uu Ailum, a mineral, a kind of talc. 

wood, c. uſed at ſea in taking the height of the ſun or ſtars, Qc. in PLumicGEROUs | p/imper, of pluma, feather, and gere, Lat; to bear] 

finding the latitude. | wearing or bearing teathers or plumes, feathered, having feathers, 
PLouv'cr-BorY [of ploygh and boy] a boy that drives the plough, a rude PLu'minc, part. act. of To PTV; which ice. [in talconry] is when 

ignorant boy, a hawk ſiezes on a fowl, and plucks the feathers off from its body. 


PLou'cnEeR [of plough] one who ploughs or tills land. | PLu'MIPEDE, ſubſt, [of plumipedis, gen. of plumijes, Lat.] a fowl that 

PLou'GHING, part. ad. [of plough] turning up the ground with a has feathered feet. | | 
plough. | Fs P.u'mueT [plomb, Fr. piombins, It. plomada, Sp. plummen, C. Br. 

PLou'cn-LAND, 1. As much arable land as one plough could plough in of flumbum, Lat.] 1. A lead for plumbing, being a weight of lead hung zt 
a year. This, in the beginning of the reign of Richard I. was accounted a ſtring, by which depths are tounded and perpendicularity diſcoreted. 


60 acres, and in the gth of the ſame king, 100 acres. 2. A farm for pro- 2. Any weight in general. Counterpoiſed by a plunnet filtered about 


ducing corn. | the pulley on the axis. Milliins. 

Prou'caman of plough and man] 1. One that attends the plough, PLu'mostness, or PLUMo'sITY | plumoſitas, Lat.] fulnek of plumes 
one that uſes the plough. 2. A rude, groſs and ignorant clown. 3 or feathers, ſtate of being full fledged. 
A ſtrong, laborious man. A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vi- Puvu'movs, adj. [fplumeux, Fr. plumoſus, of plum, Lat. feather) fea- 


negar, anda ploughman will digeſt it. Arbuthnot. thery, reſembling teathers. This has a like pu body, Word- 
LouGH Monday, the next Monday after 'Twelfth-day. In the avard. I | 
north of England, the ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, Pluur in Hes, adj. [of this word the etymology is hot known, 
and beg plough-money to drink. | Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe apple: it might 
PLou'Gu-SHARE [of plog, Su. and pcean, Sax.] the part of the more eaſily deduced from plum, the fruit, which yet ſeems very _ 
plough-irons that is perpendicular to the coulter. Junius omits it] ſomewhat fat, not lean; fleck, full, round, an 
PLouGH-STAFF [of plog, Su. and pra, Sax. ] the ſtaff which a plough- 1mooth. | b 
man carries in one hand, to clear the ſhare and coulter when .choaked PI uur, i. [from the adj.] a knot, a tuft, 2 cluſter, a number 
up with earth. OED 8 joined in one maſs. We reſted under a plunp ot trecs. Sand), 55 
PLouGn-TAIL [of plog, Su. and xægl, Sax.] the extreme part of the To Pl uur, verb act. [from the adj.] to faticn, to ſwell, to m 
plough, which the ploughman holds in his hand and thereby di- large. | | | „ 
cds it. To Pr uur, verb neut. [from the adv.] 1. To fil like à 4 bs 
To Pluck, web ad. [pluccian, ploccian, Sax. plucker, Dan. plucke, the water. A word formed from the found. 2. [From the 2 j.] to 
Su. plucken, Du. O. and L. Ger. plocken, Du. pflücken, H. Ger.] 1. To ſwollen. Ainſworth. | 
pull away from by force, or with a twitch, to pull, to force on or off, to PLume, adv. [probably corrupted from plum. 


7 


or rhaps ſormed 
ha "den fall. 


force up or down, to act upon with violence. 2. To ſtrip off feathers. from the ſound of a ſtone falling on the water] Nit + to ſell out 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit: a proverbial expreſſion, for taking PLuſmeer, /ub}t. [of plump] ſomething worn in the mou 
up or reſuming courage. | | the choke: | 1 
PLuck [prob. of pluck, Dan. pluc, Sax. g. d. what is plucked out, Plu'urxkEss ¶ prob. of pomum, Lat. or pomme, 15 15 'Aſpoſtion 
undne , 


plugbi, Erſe] 1. The heart, liver and lights; the intrails of a calf, ſheep, or round as an apple. Skinner) fulneſs and ro 


or other animal. 2. A pull, a draw, a mu act of plucking. towards fulneſs. i 
PLu'cktr [of pluck] one that plucks. Let the plucters tie it up in PLumPo'rrIDGE [of plum and porridge] porridge p 
handfuls. Mortimer.  P.umpv'ppixc [of plumand pudding] pudding leber. 


Pluck INS, part. act. [of pluck] pulling with force, &c. PLutmey, adj. plump, fat. Plumpy Bacchus. Appear'd 
PLus [plugs, Su. plugge, Du. O. and L. Ger. pflock, H. Ger.) a Pr v' ux, as. [of 3 feathered, covered with feathers. PPP 
large wooden peg for ſtopping a water-pipe, &c. a ſtopple, any thing his plumy creſt, Addiſon. | plündern, Ger 
driven hard into another body. | To Pi uv DER, verb ad. I plunderen, Du. plrndre, 8 to pillage i 
To PLus, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtop with a plug. plundra, Su.] 1. To rob, ſpoil, or take away by violence, 
PLum, or PLUMB, adv. [prob. of plummet, or of @ plomb droit, Fr. a hoſtility. 2. To rob as a thief. Ger.] poi taken 
iombo, It. in the ſame ſignification] as, to fall down plum, is to fall PLunpes [plynder, Dan. plunderagie, Du. plunder, 
down perpendicularly to the horizon, or right down. | in war, pillage. CY tw. 2; A chief, 2 
. PLum {plum, Sax. ploma, Su. plumm, O. and L. Ger. pflaum, H. PLu'NDERER {of plunder} 1. Hoſtile pillage”, ſpouer. 2: | 
Ger. blumme, Dan. a cuſtom has prevailed of writing plumb, but impro- robber. | 1: taking aw) 5 
perly] 1. A fruit. 2. Raiſin, grape dried in the ſun. 3. A cant word, PLU'NDERING, part. ad. [of plunder] ſpoiling, | 
uſed in the city of London, to denote a man worth 1000, or 10000 J. lence. „, Gddenly i 
] 1. To dip ſud — 


formerly, now worth 100000 J. John had acquired ſome plums. Ar- To Pru xo, verb ad. 15 — head and ears. | 


buthnot. . or under any thing ſuppoſed 1 y ſtate. 


P.um [with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, ſignifies any fleſhy fruit, flames. Milion. 2. To put ſuddenly into an 
ee Fm incloſed in a hard ſtony ſhell; as apricots, peaches, any diſtreſs. We ſhall be plunged into perpert® 


cherries, &c. j : | d, to what action 10) 
a E force in ſuddenly. This wor 1 fad denn i ho 0 * 


errors. 


. PLum+-TREE [plum-zneop, Sax. ] a tree that bears plums. commonly expreſſes either violence and 10. 1 

- PLumacto'it [with ſurgeons] bolſters, the ſame as plenia. ſtreſs in the patient. To lunge their enquiries at 3 
PLu'macr, Fr. [ plumaje, Sp. feathers] a ſuit or bunch of feathers. knowledge. Watts. © ddenly into water, to dig, ** 
Pr uus [plum, Sax. ] fruit. See Pluu. To P.unce. verb neut. 1. To ſink fu To plunge into the gu 


To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. „ bs. 
murther. Tillotſon. 5 ünking under water. i, 


Prunus, adv... perpendicularly to the horizon. If all theſe atoms 
4 PLuncs, ſurf. 1. Act of putting or 


ſhould deſcend pl down. Ray. | 


— 


2 * 


5 
CIT ED 


p N E 


it. diff a trouble, an incumbrance. She was weary of 

my beak, CNS brought to that p/unge. Sidney. 
lu heren, Fr. [plongeon, Fr.] a water-fowl, a diver. 
| PLUNGER [plongeur, Fr.] one that plunges, a diver. 

pl uE ET Colour, à ſort of blue colour. 11 . 

PLu'RAL, adj. Sp. [P/uriel, Er, þlarale. It. of pluralis, Lat.] 1. we 
Aining to many, implying more than one. 2. In rammar] The Gree 
9 ebrew have two variations, one to ſignify the number two, and 
- ther to ſignify a number of two or more : under one variation the 
= is ſaid to be of the dual number, and under the other of the plural, 


larke. ; 
. RALIST [pluraliſte, Fr. 


henefices, or more than one, 


1 [pluralite, Fr. pluralitd, It. of pluralitas, Lat.] 1. The 


ing or having a greater number. 2. A diſcrete quantity con- 
ID or a erg number; a number more than one. Thoſe 
heretics had introduced a p/urality of gods. Hammond. , 
PLURALITY of Perſons in God. — See PERSONS and PERSONALITY. 
They who preſume that the word Elohim in Hebrew, being a term of 
the PL UAL number, muſt, for that reaſon, iniply a plurality of perſons in 
Gov, ſhould conſider that this very word is applied to a ſingle perſon ; as, 
« Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; THOU [i. e. the individual 
perſon ſpoken to] haſt loved righteouſneſs and hated iniquity ; therefore 
Gop thy Gop [i. e. another and /#// greater perſonage, fo called] 
has anointed thee,” &c. The term, I fay, when applied to each per- 
ſn apart, is ſtill in the plural number. Nor does this idiom of the He- 
brew language ſtop here: it extends (as the learned well know) to other 
words; as, adenim, baalim, &c. all which, tho' plural in FORM, are ſin- 
gular in SENSE ; and as ſuch are applied to one /ingle perſon, whether 
divine, or human. The term expreſſive of dominion (ſays Rabbi Sulo- 
nom effertur numero plurali etiam de unico. f. e. it is uſed in the Plu. 
ral number, even when meant of one ſingle [or individual] perſon. 
What confirms this criticiſm yet further, is, that the vers, with which 
the term [elohim] is connected, is in the ſagular number; as, ns God 
5a1D [in the original, uE ſaid, not THEY ſaid] let there be light.” Ger, 
c. i. v. 3. and agreeably hereto, the firſt council of Antioch (with St. 
Juſtin, and indeed with all antiquity) underitand theſe and the like 
phraſeologies, as intended to expreſs that comMany, which [not 7hree 
perſons, bur: one perſon, even the ſupreme Father iſſued out, and gave to 
Els Son; if not alſo (as St. Irenæus commented on verſe 26) to His 
Spirit. See CERINTRHIANSs, PNEUMATOMACHI, and MonARCHY of the 
Univerſe, See alſo lren. Adv. Hereſes Ed. Grabe. p. 9. 330 and 380, 
compared with that RAL rule, which he lays down, p. 372, Eſt 
autem hic pater, c. i. e. Now this prion is the Father of our Lord, 
by wHoss PROVIDENCE all things conſiſt, and by wHosE command all 
things are adminiſtred.” But the reader will find the judgment of anti- 
95 on this head, more fully exhibited under the words, DirhEIS¼, 
IvINE, NogTians, and Fir Causk, compared. 
PLURALLY, adv. [of plural] in a ſenſe imploying more than one, in 
the plural number. 1 5 
PLu'kIgs, a writ, which goes after two former writs have had no ef- 
_ { the firſt of which is called capias, the ſecond /icut alias, and the 
ird pluries. 1 : | 
Plus, [peluche, Fr.] 1. A ſort of cloth made of hair, as ſhag. 2. 
[In botany] a name given to the thrum in the middle of roſes, anemo- 
nies, &c. Some call them thrummy heads. a 
PLu'sHER, bf. a ſea. fiſn. The pilchard is devoured by a bigger 


from plural] a clergyman who has ſeveral 
with 4 00 Ang See Disu and Or- 


kind of fiſh called a plaſber, ſomewhat like the dog - fiſn, who leapeth 


To 
South. 


above water. Carew. 


PLv'viai, ſub. a prieſt's veſtment or cope. | 
PLuviaL, adj. Fr. | piviale, It. of pluvialis, pluvia, Lat. rain] rainy, 


belonging to rain. See PRSTILENTIAL, and read there remifjorem. 


PLU vious, adj. [pluvieux, Fr. of pluvicſus, of pluvia, Lat. rainy] 
relating to rain. A moiſt and pluwious air. Brown. 1 | 
Pr [l, Fr.] habit or cuſtom, bent, caſt, biaſs. Bacon. 2, Plait, 
ps The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of the ſtomach, A, 

throt. 

To Pr v, verb act. prob. of apply; plien, Du. to work at any thing. 
Junius and Skinner] 1. To work on any thing cloſely and importunately. 
2. To employ with diligence, to keep buſy, to ſet on work. 3. To 
pub diligently. He fternly bad him other buſineſs p/y, Spenſer. 4. 

ſolicit with importunity. Perpetually hing the throne of grace. 


To Pl v, verb neut. 1. To work or offer ſervice, as watermen for 
a fare. 2. To go in haſte. Thither he p/ies undaunted. Milton. * 
To buſy one's ſelf, to give one's mind to, to be intent on. A bird new- 
made about the banks ſhe plies. Dryden. 4. [ plier, Fr.] to bend. The 


| Willow plied and gave way to the 970 L'Eftrange. 


PLY'r [of ger or employ, Fr.] one who plies or waits at a certain 

17 to be 7 2 Aber e as watermen, porters, Cc. | 
LY ERS (of ler, Fr. to bend] a fort of tongs or pinchers for bendi 

a twiſting, See PLIERS. l *y 
NA part. act. [of ply; pliant, Fr.] 1. Bending, giving. 2. 
tending at à place to be employed, as watermen, &c. 3. Doing any 
induſtriouſiy. 1 1 5 
A MOUTH, a large borough and ſea- port town of Devonſhire, ſitu- 
ated between the Plym and Tamer, juſt before their influx into the Bri- 
5 el, 215 miles from London. It ſends two members to par- 


Puy'uroN, a.borough town of Nevonſhire, 220 miles from London. 
Rods two members to parliament. | | 
Ya Ma (ages, Gr, a puff or blaſt of wind, breath, ſpirit. 
. le Eugine, an air pump. Experiments made by Boyle i 
W engine. Locke, Lee oy 4 x e 
G NBUMA'TICS, 44. neumatica, Lat. of mruarxe,” from wu 
Gr, Fits or wind] the, E of the air, or the laws whereby that 


ſure of elaſtic or compreſſi le fluids. 


VEUMA'TIC, or Px guns“ 
Gr = » OF INEUMA'TICAL,..adj. [ringe, from. wach, 
r * 1. Moved by re wind. Making of 


5 e 2. Conlilting of ſpirit or wind. Parts par- 


0 VEUMATICAL, rs we 4 5 dis . " 5 
of the air-pump, der iments, br Ee in the exhauſted Yr 


er to di 
on other bodies, 


* 
4 


ed, rarified, Ce. the doctrine of the gravitation and preſ. 


make, frame, or invent] 1. The work of a. poet, a poem, a 


E 

PyRVUuATOC LE CDE of mfr, wind, and zw, Or. a 
rupture] a flatulent or windy hernia, or tumor of the ſcrotum, or umbili- 
12 bark either are deſtended with wind, GoRR. CasTEL. Ex Egin. 

6. c. 64. | | 

PxeEuMaToO'Machi [of mie, ſpirit, and paxopar, Gr. to ſight againſt 
or oppoſe, 9. d. ſpirit-fghters] a term of reproach, by whichjthe Macedoni- 
ans and other Chriſtians in the latter part of the fourth century, were ſtig- 
matiſed, for not admitting (what began now to be i» wogne) the natural 
co-equality and co-equal authority of the third perſon with the other two. 
Epiphan. Ed. Baſil. p. 385. If the reader would ſupply himſclf with 
materials on this head, he may conſult what has been already offered 
under the words, Mactponians, Homoustans, and Orper in Divinity; 
and add to all, that reflection of St. Treuæus, Quod enim jubet, ed guod 
jubetur Aus 2, & pominaTius; guoriam illud quidem PRI IPA Tua; 
hoc autem $UBJECTUM eft, Cc. IX EN. Ed. Grabe. p. 59. compared 
with what we have produced from the ſame truly apo/folic writer, under 
the words CERINTHIans, PLURALITY of Perſons, and Co-IuukExSE; 
or (which amounts to much the ſame thing) that reaſoning of St. Cyprian, 
in his letter to Pompcius, Ed. Erasm. p. 329. © Cæterum Majok erit 
mittente, ui miſſus ef; ut incipiat foris baptizatus CHRIST UM guide in- 
duere, ſed ſpiritum ſanctum non potuifſe perciptre;“ Sc. for the whole 
force of St. Cyprian's argument here, turns upon the above cited maxim 
of St. Irenaus, that He who gives the command [and ſends] muſt be 
GREATER than he that receives it.” With them therefore (and indeed 
with the main body of the 4xtenicenes) the t ird perſon was inferior to the 
ſecond, and much more to the t. So true it is, that both this, and 
many other terms of reproach, with which the prevailing party in the 
fourth and ſucceeding centuries, branded their opponents, might with 
equal juſtice have been applied to the GREATEST LicaTs, which the 
church has produced in her pure? and moſt primitive times. See Guosr, 
MarcianisTs, and MonaRcCHy of the Univerſe compared. 5 

PxEUMAaTOMPHALUS, Lat. [mvivuarogPar®», of e“ and peed, 
* the wind- navel] a ſwelling or rather hernia in the nave}, occafioned 

y wind. | TIS 
_ PxeEUMATO'LOGIST [of myvua, the ſpirit or breath, and F:yu, Gr. 
to treat of] one that treats of ſpirits, breath, &c. 

PxEUMATO'LOGY [Truparoroyia, Gr.] the doctrine and contempla- 
tion of ſpirits and ſpiritual ſubſtances. See PVE UMHATOSO x. | 

PxeumaTo'ss, Lat. [mivpaturs, Gr.] a term uſed by fome authors 
for the generation or formation of animal ſpirits in the barky ſubſtance 
of the brain. But with Gorræus and Bruno, it ſignifies no more than a 
flatulency of the ſtomach. | | 

PnEUMATO'SOPHY [of Trevpa, ſpirit, and copies, Gr. wiſdom} the 
ſame as pneumatology. 

PxeuUMO'NICS, ſabſt. [mrvperrce, Gr.] medicines good againſt diſeaſes 
of the lungs, where the reſpiration is affected. | 
To Poacn, verb ad. [eufs pochex, Fr. poached ! 1. To boil 
ſlightly. Bacon. 2. To begin without compleating: from the practice 
of boiling eggs ſlightly : obtolete. 3. [ Pocher, Fr. to pierce, to poke] 
to ſtab, to pierce. At low water the country people poach them with an 
inſtrument ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpeare. Carew, 4. [From poche 
Fr. a pocket or bag] to plunder by ſtealth. They poach Parnaſſus, an 
lay claim for praiſe. Garth. | 

To Poacn, verb neut. [from poche, Fr. a bag] 1. To deſtroy the 
game by 1 5 methods, to carry off game privately in a bag, to ſteal 
game. 2. To be damp. Clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in ſum- 
mer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. | | 

Po AchEA [of poach] a deftroyer of game by illegal methods, one who 
ſteals game. | . 

PoachixEss [of poachy] marſhineſs, dampneſs. Mortimer. 

Poa'cnr, adj. damp, marſhy. The marſhes are very poachy, Mor- 
timer. 1 = 

Po'cHakD, a water fowl. | | 

Pocx, /ub/. [from pox] a puſtule or dent of the ſmall pox. . 
Pol cxErH [pocco, Sax. poche, or pochette, Fr.] a little bag uſually worn 
In ments. by 

OCKET of Wool, the quantity of half a ſack. | | 

To Po'cket [pocherter, Fr.] 1. To put into the pocket. 2. To 
pocket up. A proverbial form, that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandeſtinely. _ -/ 5 | * 
| Po'cxET-Book [of poclet and book] a paper book carried in the pocket 
for haſty notes or memorandums. | | | 

| Po'ckeT-GLAss [of pocket and glaſi] a portable looking. glaſs. 
Pol cx- Hol [of pocł and hole) a pit, dent, or ſcar made by the ſmall 


OX. 
Po'cxiness [of pecky] ſtate or condition of being pocky. 3 
Po'CKLINGTON, a market town of the Eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire, 183 

miles from London. | i ; 

Po'cxy [of pax; pocca, Sax.] having the pox, infected with the pox. 
Po'co, It. [in muſie books] a litde leis, and is jolt the contrary to ia, 

and therefore diminiſhes the ſtrength of the fignification of the words 
joined with it. 

Poco xis [of Virginia and Maryland] a root peculiar to thoſe places, 

of admirable efficacy to aſſw age ſwellings and aches. 5 
Po'cuLENT, adj. | poculum, Lat. a cup] fit for drink. 
Pop [hoede or hode, Du. a little houſe; Sinner] the huſk or ſhell of 
any pulſe, containing the pulſe, as beans, peas, Sc. the caſe or cap- 
ſule of ſeeds. . RO . 3 ; 
Popa'cRta [Tolayen,” of rodog, gen. of wes, a foot, , Gr. a 
laying hold wm the 5 in the feet. See CIK ACRA. r 
Pop fRAL, adj. D rodaygsxos, wodayea, Gr. þ aagra, 
1. Proceeding from the gout in the foot, gouty, 1 
Afflicted with the gout. , | : 
Po“ DR [from pod} a gatherer of peas-cods, beans, and other 8 ü 
c.] a 


Lat. at. : 
ing to the —5 2 


Pope'sra, or Pope's TATE, Lat. [in Italy, Venice, Genoa, 
magiſtrate who adminiſters juſtice in ſeveral free cities. 

Potonx, Lat. ¶ in anatomy] the fundament or breech. . 

Popcs, ſubft.' a puddle, a plaſn. Skinner. a) | 

Po'zM {preme, Fr. poeme, It, Sp. Port. and Lat. gone, Gr.] a peed, 
poetry, a compoſition in verſe of a due length and meaſure, a copy of - 
rr wt PE 3a 5 | . 
; Po xs v [porfees Fr. poefia, It. porfis, Lat. of TONS, of ese, Gr. ta | 
| com- 
poſition, poetry. A piece of chriſtian pc. Broun. 2. The. art: of 
9. or — in verſe. A. poem is the work of Fg — N 

rH 


foeſy is his (kill or craft of making; 2 very fiction itſelf, the 
| | 10 C 


11 — -- — — — 
* * 1 * * 


And Ariſtotle obſerves the ſame in his Art of Poetry. 


qualities of poetry, by the fiction of poetry. 


male poet. Moſt peerleſs F 71 Spenſer. 


ning ſtar, with a beard. 


horſe in the croup, &c. to make him yerk out behind. 


needle- work lace. 9. [ Panctum, Lat.] an indiviſible part of time, an 


| ſpect, regard. In point of _— and in point of honour. Bacon. 16. 
Po1'NTLEss, adj, [of point] having no point, blunt, 


POI -” 5 POI 


PotxT [in heraldry] is when two piles are borne in a 01: of 
arm: 


form of the work. B. Jobnſon. 3. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring, 
pr rat ſoas to have their points meet together in any part of the eſcurcheqy 


Porr [potte, Fr. preta, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. womrng, Gr. a maker] PoinT Dexter parted ten [in heraldry} an abatement due t 
an author or inventor of fiction, one who compoſes poems or diſcourſes dochio, who boaſted of more than he did or can do. o abrages. 
PoixT in Point Sanguine [in heraldry] a mark of diminution 4 
„ Which 


in verſe. But with ſubmiſſion, Dryden has given us a much better defi- . ̃ 
appertains to one who is lazy or ſlothful in the army. 


nition, when ſaying ; a poet is a MAKER, as the word ſignifies; and he 
who cannot Mak, that is invenT, hath his name for nothing. Dryden. onT Plain Sanguine [in heraldry] an abatement prope; f 
that tells falſe ſtories to his ſovereign. | Per for alia 

PoeTa'sTER, Lat. a paltry, vile, petty poet, a pitiful rhimer. Ho- PoixT Inverted [in heraldry} is when a point deſcend; fro | 
race hath expoſed theſe trifling poetaſters, that ſpend themſelves in gla- downwards; poſſeſling two thirds of the chief; but miar be: 
rin deſcriptions. Felton. , Lat) approaches ; point of the eſcutcheon. ug a 1 
PoE T ESG [ pobteſſe, Fr. poeteſſa, It. of poetiſſa, pica poetrida, Lat.] a OINT in Bend, or PoixT in Bar [in heraldry] is + 
female poet. 5 ore? — read, a þ os. if r” placed tranſverſe in the ſituation of __ or wal Vhen the point i; 

Por“ Tric, or Por“ TIcAL, adj. [pottique, Fr. poerico, It. and Sp. poeti- PoinT [in horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to make a point, wh 

ing upon volts, he does not obſerve the round regularly ang 

50 3 


cus, Lat. mowmrixos, Gr.] pertaining to poetry, ſuitable to poetry, ex- 11 
| little out of his ordinary ground, makes a ſort of angle or point þ A 
J 


preſſed in poetry. 3 
Po rical Fuftice [in the drama] is uſed to ſignify a juſtice in the circular tread, 

diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments to the ſeveral perſons, at the ca- PoinT [in muſic] a mark or note anciently uſed to diſtingui the 

tones, 8 


taſtrophe or cloſe of a piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral characters in which 
; PoiNT [in navigation] is one of the degrees into which the circum 


ference of the horizon or the 32d part of the mariner's c | 

Ing 1 degrees 15 minutes, the half of which, viz. fry ror 
nutes is called the half point, and the half of the laſt, being two 0 185 
49 minutes, is called a quarter point. | eprees 


they have appeared. 
Pots'T1CaL Riſing and Setting of the Sun [in aſtronomy] a riſing and 


ſetting of them, peculiar to the ancient poets, who referred the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſtars to that of the ſun, and accordingly made three 


| forts of riſings and ſettings, «iz. coſmical, acronical, and heliacal ; 
which ſee. *' Poixr ef Concourſe [in optics] is that point where the yify rays in 


Poz'T1CALLY, adv. [of pretical] after the manner of a poet, with the clining towards each other, and being 1ufliciently lengthened, n 
together and are limited in the middle and crols the . * 


To Por'ric1ze, or To Po'tT1zE, verb neut. [poetiſer, Fr. poetizzare, POINT of Incidence [in optics] is that point upon the ſurface of a glaſ 
It. portizar, Sp.] to act the poet, to compoſe poems, to write like a or any body, on which a ray of light falls. 8 
4 | | | | 7 Point of Dyjzerfoon [in 20 is that wherein the rays begin to dj 
Po'tTRESs, ſubſt. [poetris, Lat. whence poetridas picas in Perſius] a fe- verge; commonly called the virtual focus. | ; 
| PoixT of Ręfection in optics] is a point on the ſurface of x glaß or 

PoE TRY [ren, Gr.) 1. The art or practice of writing poems, other body, whence a ray is reflected. | 
metrical compoſition. 2. Poems, poetical pieces. See PoEs v. | Poixvr of Refradicn [in optics] is the ſurface of a glaſs or other ref. 
' Poco'nias [Toywnas, of roywna, Gr. beard] a fort of comet or bla- = {urface, wherein the refraction is effected. 
* PoinT of Sight [in perſpective] is a point on a plane marke 

] 1. Sharpneſs, the power of ſti. a right wy os 805 a 3 to the * TOY 
© Po of Concurrence [in perſpective] is the ſame as the Principal 

int. | 
PoINT of Few [in perſpective] is a point at diſtance from a building 


Por'exnancy, . [of poignant, Fr 
mulating the palate, 2. The power of irritation, aſperity. 
Por oN NF [ poignant, Fr. pungens, Lat.] 1. Sharp, tart, biting, fli- po 


mulating the palate. 2. Severe, piercing, pres. Some poignant diſ- 
or other object, wherein the eye has the molt advantageous view or pr. 


grace. South. 3. Satyrical, cutting, keen, bitter, irritating. 
' Por'nson [porncon, Fr.] a little ſharp jointed iron, fixed in a wooden pect of the ſame. 
handle, which the horfeman holds in the right hand, to prick a leaping Point {in phyſics] is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible object of igt, 
6 marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, or the like. 

To Pov, verb act. ¶ pointer, Fr. appuntare, It. in the firſt ſenſe, pun- Senfible Poi r [according to Mr Locke} is the leaſt particle of mat- 
tare in the ſecond] 1. To make ſharp at the end, to forge or grind to a ter or ſpace that can be diſcerned, and which to the quickelt fight is 
point. 2. To diſtinguiſh writing, Sc. by points or ſtops. 3. Io direct about 3o ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the center, 
towards an object by way of forcing it on the notice. 4. Jo direct the PornTe [in mufic books] ſigniſies to ſeparate or divide each note one 
eye on notice. 5. To ſhow as by directing the finger without. And from another in a very plain and diſtin& manncr. 
point out their beauties. Addiſon. 6. [ Pointer, Fr.] to direct towards a Poi'nTEeD, adj. or part. paſſ. [ pointu, Fr.] 1. Having a ſhar point, 
place; as, the cannon were painted againſt the fort. | ſharp. 2. Epigrammatical, abounding in conceits. 

To Point, verb neut. 1. To note with the finger, to force upon the PoinTED [in heraldry] as a croſs pointed is that which has the ex- 
notice by directing the finger towards it. 2. To have words or ſentences tremities turned off in points by ſtrait lines. 
diſtinguiſhed by points. Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Poi'NTEDLY, adv. [of pointed] in a pointed manner. 
Forbes, 3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 4. To ſhow, with az Por'NTEDNESss [of pointed] 1. Sharpneſs, pickedne, with aſperity, 
before the _ ſhown. To point at what time the balance of power B. Johnſen. 2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. Dryaer. 
was molt equally held. be, 10 | Poi xrET, a pencil; alſo any thing on a point. Dan. 
© PoinT | point, Fr. punta, It. punto, It. and the ſame Sp. punctum, Lat.] Por'NTER, 22 [of point] 1. Any thing that points. 2. A bnd of 


1. A ſharp end of any thing. 2. A firing with a tag to it. 3. [With ſetting. dog that points out the game to ſportſmen. . 
Poi“ x ix o, part, act. of point [ ponctuant, Fr.] putting points or ſtops 


© navigators] a _ headland, promontory ; ſo that when two oo of 
th indered in writing; alſo ſhewing with the fingers, &c. See To FoivT. 


land are in a right line againſt each other, as the innermoſt is 

from being ſeen by the outermoſt, they ſay they are one in another, 4. PoinTiNG the Cable [with ſailors] is the untwiſting it at the ends an 
A ſting of an epigram, a briſk lively turn at the cloſe of an epigram; a leſſening the yarns, and twiſting them again, and then faltewung t 
ſentence terminated with ſome remarkable turn of words or thought. a piece of marline, to prevent it from ravelling out. 3 
An indiviſible part of ſpace. 6. A mark of diſtinction in writing, a ſtop. PornTinG [with grammarians} the art of dividing 4 diſcourſe by 
7. A. ſmall ſpace. On one ſmall point of land. Prior. 8. A fort of points, into periods or members of periods, for the better underſtanding, 

and pronunciation. 
g what point or place 2 


11. Part required of time or PoixTinG [with navigators] is the markin 


pace, critical moment, exact place. At the point to die. Gerefis. 12, ſhip is upon the chart. 

Degree, ſtate. 13. A ſpot, a 2 of a ſurface divided by ſpots, divi- Polxrixo [in gunnery] is the levelling or directin 

fion by marks into which any thing is diſtinguiſhed in a circle or other tar-piece, ſo as to play againſt any certain point. king made the 
meth) 


plane. 14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 15. Re- Po1'NTING-STOCK, ſub/t. [of pointing and ffock] ſo 
ſubje& of ridicule. Made a 2 * a daneben Sen he 


inſtant, moment. 10. Punctilio, nicety. 
gacannon or mor- 


An aim, the act of aiming or ſtriking. What a point your falcon made. 
17. The particular thing required. There is no creature that pointleſi clergy-weapon by. Dryden. (0 colon 0h ſemicolons 


| Shakeſpeare. 

ſo contemptible, but by reſolution may gain his point. L*Eftrange; 18. PoinTs [with grammarians] are comma's 

Particular head, ſubject matter, example, inſtance. The letter is in (5), periods (), point of admiration (!), of interroga:on (?). tings of 

every point an admirable pattern. Swift. 19. A ſingle poſition, a ſingle PoixnTs [in Hebrew] are certain characters, which in 3 gh p 

aſſertion, a ſingle part of a complicated queſtion, a ſingle part of any that language, ſerve to ſupply the abſence of the wan f wy 
above, or beneath, or about the middle of a lette!, 5 - oy if. 


whole. There is no point wherein I have ſo much labour d. Swifr. 20, 
A note, a tune. 21. [In geometry] according to Euclid, is that which 
has no parts or is indiviſible ; or (as others define it) is the beginning of 
magnitude, and conceived ſo ſmall as to have no parts; being the ſame 

neh renders it hun- 


in quantity as a cypher in number. 
PoinT [In aſtronomy] a term applied to certain parts or places, Poi so, Fr. [pongona, Sp. prob. of potio, Lat.] 1 
marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets ; as lity, in ſome animal, vegetable, or mineral body, which 
Cardinal Points [in aſtronomy and geography] the four grand divi- ful, and even mortal to thoſe that take it, and by meat 
ſions of the horizon, eaſt, weſt, north, an ſouth. ; the ſenſes, Venom. 2. Figuratively applied to any oo 
Solſlitial Poixrs [in aſtronomy] are the points wherein the equator lignity, or other bad effects. 'The tongue 1s an unruly evil, 
and ecliptic interſe&, called the north and ſouth points, and the inter- ly poiſon, St. Fames. : ive poiſon to 
ſections of the horizon with the prime vertical, called the eaſt and weſt. To Por'son [ empoi/onner, Fr. emponconar, Sp.] 1: To 11 by poiſon 
Vertical Poixrs [in aſtronomy] are the zenith and nadir. any one, to infe with poiſon. 2. To attack, injure or 


PorxTs of Station [with aſtronomers] are thoſe degrees of the zodiac, given. 3. To corrupt, to taint. ws 
To Poison à Piece [in gunnery] fignifies the ſame 


PoinTs [in heraldry] the points of an eſcutcheon à 
ferent parts of it, denoting the local poſition of ar) hgure- wyſo, C. B. 
To Pois, verb ad. [ peſer, Fr. peſare, It. peſar, Sp Pr» 
to weigh, to bring to an equal balance. See Polk. A malignant qua- 


ful 


clog and nal 


in which a planet ſeems to ſtand quite ſtill, and not to move at all. 
PornT of Di//ance, is a point in the horizontal line, ſo far diſtant jt up. "rupter one t 
from the principal point, as the eye is remote from the ſame. | e [of poiſen] 1. One who poiſons. 2 - corrup 
depraves. The common por/oners of youth. —— 1 of poiſon yeno- 


PoixT of Divergence, of a concave glaſs, is the ſame as virtual focus. 
Poixr of contrary Flexure [in geometry] is the point of a curve, 01'50n0vs, adj. [of poiſon] pertaining to, 
wherein it is bent or inſlected to a part contrary from that it tended to mous, having the qualities of poiſon. 5X 
before. ie 9 Bs pPor'soousLv, adv. [of poiſonous] venomoully. « enomouſneſs 

Polxr Blank [in gunnery] is when the piece being levelled, the ſhot Po1's0nousness [of poiſonous] poiſonous quality, 
br bullet goes directly forward, and does not move in a crooked line; - Pox'son TREE, . [toxicodendron, Lat.] A Aral, Fr. ry 
but to the point blank dr white mark. | Poi'TRAL, or Po'tTREL, /ubft. [ ow, Sous f the breaſt o 


Poly 4 Vie, exact or exactly in the point of view. - You are rather rate, It. peforale, Lat.] 1. A corllet 
bhbauoorſe. Skinner. 3. A graving tool. 


point de wiſe in your accontrements. Shakeſpeare. 
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POL POL 
„ poids, Fr.] 1. Weight, force of any thing tending to P O'LISHING, part. af. [of poliſs; of poliant, Fr. poliens, Lat.] making 

| h —— — g Balan: equipoize. 3. A regulating pow- ſmooth, clear, or bright ; al refining — mind, manners, c. : 
= Often want the poize of judgment. Dryden. 3 PoLrTE [ poli, Fr. pulito, It. of politus, Lat.] 1. Well poliſhed, well 
— Porze ¶ peſer, Fr.] 1. To balance, to hold or er in equilibrio, finiſhed, gloſſy, ſmooth. 2. Elegant of manners, well bred, accom- 
or equiponderance. 2. To be equiponderant to. 3. To weigh mentally, pliſhed, genteel, 2-7 | 
Prize the weight, and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt argumentations. PoL1TELY, adv. [of polite ; poliment, Fr. polite, Lat.] genteely, after 
Sith. 4. 1'o oppreſs with weight. | 2 well accompliſhed manner, with elegance of manners. | 

Poxs [ poche, Fr. pocca, Sax.) a ſmall bag, a pocket. Por“ rEN ESS | politefſe, Lat.] accompliſhment or elegance of manners, 
Jo buy a Pig ina Poxk, to buy unſight, or unſeen. . gentility, good breeding. | | 2 8 | 

To Poke, verb act. (prob. of pocher, Fr. poka, Su.] 1: To feel in Por! TIC [ politique; Fr. mourix®,, Gr.] 1. Political; civil. In this 
che dark, to ſearch any thing with a long inſtrument, to rake or puddle ſenſe political is almoſt always uſed, except in the phraſe body polilic. 2 


ith a tick, c. 2. To pore purblindly. Prudent, verſed in affairs. Politic grave counſel. Shakejprare. 3. Art- 
1 8 an jron 24 5 bar to fir the fire. ful, cunning. In this ſenſe political is not uſed. I have been politic 
Poxes. See Pok E. Long-ſleeved gowns antiently worn. with my friend, ſmooth with my enemy. Shatrſpeare. 


Pol A Cf, a ſort of ſhip or ſea-veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean. POLITICAL [| politique, Fr. politico, It. and Sp. of politicus, Lat. me- 

Po'LAR, 40. [ polaire, Fr. polare, It. poluris, from polus, Lat. the pole] v., Gr.] 1. belonging to policy or pe liticks, relating to the manage- 
pertaining to the poles of the world, lying near the pole, iſſuing from ment of public affairs. 2. Cunning, fkilful. ; ; = 
the pole. FT Pons PoL1'TiCaL Arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical calculations 

Porar Circles [with aſtronomers] two leſſer circles of the ſphere which to political uſes, as the public revenues, nuuiber of people, extent and 

are parallel to the equator, and at an equal diſtance of 24 degrees and value of lands, taxes, trade, commerce, manufactures, and all things 
2 half from the polar points or poles of the world, and the tropics. relating to the wealth, power, ſtrength, &c, of a nation. 

Pol ar Dial, one whoſe plane is parallel to ſome great circle pa ne Por i“ TIeATL LY, adv. [of political; politigpuemont, Fr.] 1. With po- 
through the poles, ſo that the pole is neither raiſed above, nor depreſſe „ politickly. 2. With rela ion to the adminiſtration of pub- 

ow the plane. ic affairs. | 
ik Bn, is a repreſentation of the globe of heaven and earth, PortTica'sTER, abt. a petty ignorant pretender to politics. L'E/- 
drawn mathematically on the plane of one of the polar circles. trange, 5 0 

PoL A RITY [of polar] the quality of a thing conſidered as having Por ri CIAN [ politicien, Fr. po iticus, Lat. of Gr.] 1. A ſtateſman, 
poles ; alſo the property of the Ioadſtone, in pointing to the poles of the one ſkilled in politics, one verſed in the arts of government. 2. A man 


world. | of artifice or deep contrivance. His ſucceis ſhall vouch him a polirician. 
Po'LaRY, adj. [ polaris, Lat.] tending to the pole, having a direction South. 


towards the poles. Wm Po'LITICKLY, adv. [of politic] artfully, cunningly. Tis politic 
To Pol E, verb af. [from the ſubſt.} to furniſh with poles. To pole done. Shakeſpeare. ns = | 
your hops. Mortimer. | Po'LiT1Cs [ politique, Fr. politica, It. and Lat. wArixy, Gr.] the firſt 


Pol [ pole, pal, pau, Fr. polo and palo, Sp. palo, It. pole, Sax. po- part of ethics, or the art or practice of governing a ſtate or common- 
lus, pals, Lat.] 1. Along ſtaff, a meaſare of length, 2. A rod or perch, wealth, for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tranquility, and 
containing five yards and a half, 180 of which make an acre. good morals, policy; alſo books treating of public affairs. 

3. Either extremity of the axis of the earth, See Pol ES of the World, © Po'LITURE, Fr, ¶ politura, Lat.] the glols given by the act of poliſh- 
4. A tall piece of timber erected. ng or trimming. | | | 

Porte [with mathematicians] is a point go degrees diſtant from the OLITY | palitexxa, It. more, Gr.] form of government of a city 
plane of any circle, and in a line perpendicularly raiſed in its center, or commonwealth, civil conſtitution. A form of church. government or 
which line is called the axis. ; church polity. Hooker, See Bisuor, Exarcn, and PrtsBYTERIANg, 

Por E of a Glaſs [in optics] is the thickeſt part of a convex, or the compared. " Fo 
| thinneſt of a concave glats. | Po'Lium, Lat. [woAoy, Gr.] the herb poley- mountain. 

PoLE ſin ſpheries] is a point equally diſtant from every part of the Pol. [polle, Fr. poii, Du. the top] 1. The head. 2. A liſt of the 
| circumference of a greater circle of the ſphere, as the center 15 from a names of thoſe that vote at the elections of magiſtrates, &c. a regiſter of 
| plain figure, | bleads. 3. A fiſh, called generally a chub; a che in, | 
| PoLE-ax [from pole and ax] a ſort of ax fixed on a long pole. To Pol L, verb act. [from the ſubſt] 1. To pull hair from the head, 
- PoLE-caT [prob. of pole, or Poland, q. d. Poliſb, and cat, becaufe to clip ſhort, to ſhear. 2. In this ſenſe is uſed po/l-d beep, though they 
| they abound in Poland] a kind of wild-cat, the fitchew, a ſtinking are naturally devoid of horns. 3. To lop the top of tree. 4 To 
| animal, mow, to crop. 5. To plunder, to ſtrip, to pill. A preteice to pol} 

Po'LEDAviEs, a ſort of coarſe canvas, wherewith ſail- ware was made. and pill the people. Bacon. 6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons, 7. 
| PoLE'mic, or Pozz'MICAL, adj. [ polemigue, Fr. of e., Gr. war] To enter one's name in a liſt or regiſter. 8 To nſert into 4 number as 

pertaining to controverſy or diſpute, controverſial, diſputatives. a vo er. And pci for points of faith his truſty vote. Tic . | 

PoLt'mMics, plur. 3 polemic, ſubſt. wo, Gr.] diſputations, ar- Pol L Money, a tax upon the heads of men, either vpon all indiffe- 


j. | guings, treatiſes, or difcourſes, about controverſial points; alſo a diſpu- rently, or according to their ſeveral degrees and diſtinctions. 
| tant, a controvertiſt. Each ſtaunch polemic ſtubborn as a rock. Pope. PorLL. Silver, a perſonal tribute, antiently in poſed upon the poll or 
PoLEmont'a, Lat. [in botany] wild ſage. | | | Perſon of every one; of women from the age of twenty-one, and men 
of Por MO's cor E [of w, war, and oxorww, Gr. to view; in optics} from fourteen. | | | 
is a kind of crooked or oblique proſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing ob- PoLL-Tax, a tax to which every fubject is to pay a certain ſum of 
ops jects that do not lie directly before the eye. p | money appointed. . ; 
Pol. Es of a Dial, are the zenith and nadir of the place, in which the PoLLARD. 1. A cheven, or chub-fiſh. 2. Bran, with ſome meal in 
and fame dial would be an horizontal one. 55 it. 3. [With hunters] a ſtag or male deer, which has caſt his head. 
ith Por Es of the Ecliptic or Zodiac [in aſtronomy] are points in the ſolſti- PoLLard, or PoLLEnGts [in huſtandry] an cd tie which hasben 
tial colure, 23 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from the poles of the world, often topt. | | ; 
. by | through which all the circles of longitude paſs. Pol LAND, a clipped ſpurious. coin, in antient times uſed in England, 
ding For Es of the Equator [in aſtronomy] are the ſame with thoſe of the Certain counterfeit pieces coined by the French, called 20“. d, crocars, 
| world. mop 5 5 and rofaries. Camden. 
e 2 Tors of the Horizon [in aſtronomy] are the points called zenith and Pol LA'vEA [it ſeems derived from palabras, Sp. word, and ſhould | 
nadir, : : accordingly. be written palabre] flattery. 
mor- Por Es of the World [with aſtronomers] are the two ends of the im- Po'LLENM, a finer powder, than what is commonly underſtood by fari- 
ginary axis or right line, about which the ſphere of the univerſe. is con- za; alſo a ſort of fine bran. 
e the | ceived to move or turn. The northern is called the arctic pole, and the PorLLe'nT1a [among the Roman] the goddeſs of power. 
7 | Og the antarctie pole. To the utmoſt pole, Parad. Loft, Book I. 3 {of poll and evil; in horſes] a diſeaſe in the nape of the 
lay 1.74. | | nne | | 
PoLEs [in magnetics] are two points in a load-ſtone, correſponding to _ Po'LLING, part. at. [of poll; which ſee] cutting the hair, &c. alſo a 
colons | the poles of the world, the one pointing to the north, and the other to taking or giving the names of voters. 3 
| the ſouth, 4 Po*'LLock, a ſort of fiſh. | | 
ings of | LY LE-STAR [with aſtronomers, c.] is a ſtar in the tail of the little- To PoLLu'Ts, verb act. ¶ polluer, Fr. pollus, Lat.] 1. To make un- 
placed dear (which is a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars) and is very near the exact clean 2. In a religious ſenſe] to defile or make filthy, to ſtain, to cor- 
. | north--pole of the world. 2. rupt by mixtures of ill. 3. To taint with guilt. 
ral dif- | 5, LEYMOUNTAIN, ſubſt. [ polium, Lat.] a plant. OLLU'TEDNESs [of polluted} ſtate of being poltuted, filthineſs, defile- 
* OLI CE, Fr. the regulation and government of a city or country, ſo ment. ST 
6 Br.) | NN regards the inha rants. \ PoLtv'TER [of pollute] he who pollutes, a defiler, a corrupter. 
Aw CED, adj. [of police] regulated, formed into a regular courſe of PoLLu'T1ON, Fr. [of pollutio, — 1. The act of defiling. 2. The 
ant qua p ration. Bacon. ; 3 | ſtate of being defiled ; uncleanneſs, defilement. . 
zith — _ [ policia, Sp. Pælitia, Lat. wonuraa, of wo, Gr, a city] 1. Nocturnal POLLUTION, an involuntary voiding of the ſemen in the 
pviovs Ae orders, and regulations, preſcribed for the conduct and go- night, during ſleep. 
eat m0 with wr of ſtates and communities, the art of government, chiefly Po'LLux 3 Gr.] a fixed ſtar in the ſign Gemini. 
1 of deal. Abel 7 to foreign powers. 2. A prudent management of affairs, PoLT [with the vulgar] a blow, e. g. a goud polt on the pate, a good 
2 ie fung, 2 3. { Polega, Sp.] a warrant. for money in the pub - blow or knock on the head. It ſeems a corruption of pelt. 
poiſon monk ee PRRSIAN Empire, and read there Mede-Per ſian. PoLTROO'N, or POLTRO'N [poltron, Fr. poltrone, It. pol/ice truncato, 
by Pe which ide of Inſurance 0 polizza, It.] an inſtrument or written obligatory, from the thumb cut off; it being once a practice of cowards to cut off 
n Ks e ſhips, houſes, &c. to the perſon inſuring, to their thumbs, that they might not be compelled to ſerve in war. Sau- 
anden Sood the thing inſured. 1 | maiſe. Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed, as cowards feign 
that Hilory, and dail OLICY goes beyond firength,, themſelves ſick a-bed. Others derwe it from poletro, or poltro, a young 
one buth of this u Perence, give innumerable inſtances to aſcertain the unbroken horſe] a coward, or daſtard, one who wants courage to per- 
* To poi Proverb. ea | form any thing great or noble, a ſcoundrel, a nidget. Patience is for 
(on, ve Wake ſmoo * werb a7. { Folir, Fr. and Sp. pulire, It. polio, Lat.] to poltrons. Shakeſpeare, ; 5 | 
; Wi © civilj.. 3 clear or bright by attrition, to burniſh, to gloſs ; Po'L.TRON [with falconers] a name given to a bird of prey, when the 
To Pot © reline a perſon's manners. | ++" nails and talons of his hind toes are cut off, wherein his chief force and 
(ceſs os,” verb neut. to anſwer to the act of poliſhing, to receive a 


armour lay; in order to intimidate him and prevent him from flying at 
the game. | 55 RM; 

Po'Ly,,the ſame with poley; which ſee. - + KN 
Pol {woay, Gr.] a prefix often found in the compoſition of words de- 
rived from the Greek, and intimating multitude; as folygan, a figure of 
many angles; polypus, an inſect with many feet. : 


ation lere. poli, Fr. 1. Artificial gloks, brightneſs cauſed 
ane nces of manners. d | 
— 10 ow Heliſb] capable of being poliſhed. | | 
gloſs, o poli/o) the perſon or inſtrument that gives a brightneſs 


Por vA - 


5 >L 
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Po.yaca'ntaos, Lat. [nowaxar3e-, Gr.] the plant ſtur- thiſtle, or 
calthrop. | | | | 
de ee adj. Ivo, much, and axuw, Gr. to hear] multi- 


plying or magnifying ſound. 
PoLYa * movg, many or much, and axerixa, Gr. ] inſtru- 
ments for multiplying or magnifying ſounds. 5 
PoLVANVTHEA, Gr. [g. 4. a collection of flowers] a famous collection 
of common places, in alphabetical order, made firſt by Domini Nanni de 
Mirabbella, of great ſervice to orators, preachers, &c, of the lower claſs. 
PoLYAa'NTHEMON [Teva N, of ve, many, and N, Gr. a 
flower or herb ſo called] the herb golden knap or batchelors buttons. 
PoLYa'NTHO0s | movarg®-, of mov and as Gr.] a plant which 
bears many flowers; as werbaſcum, &. ; 
Pot v ros, adj. [of wov;, many or much, and xagr®-, Gr. 


fruit] bearing much fruit. 


PoLYCHRE'STON, Lat. [TeXvxgnoor, of rode, much or many, and 


xeno7®-, Gr. profitable] a ſovereign oil good in many diſtempers. 

Pol YCNE/MON L,, Gr. 9. d. what has many ſhanks] an herb 
like wild ſavory or originy. 

Pol YE“ DRICAL, or PoLYE'DROUS, adj. [ rohen, from wok, many, 


and «dex, Gr. baſe or ſide, e. Fr.] of the form of a polyedron. The 


protuberant particles may be ſpherical, elliptical, cylindrical, polhedrical. 
Bozle. The exterior ſurface covered with ſinall polzedrous cryſtals. Wood- 


ward. 
Por ye'pRON, or PoLYpE'DRON [Tovi9ga, Gr. what has many feats 


or baſes] a ſolid figure or body, hoy hy Pa many ſides, 
Gnomonic POLYEDRON, a ſtone or body having ſeveral faces, on which 


various kinds of dials are drawn. ; 
PoLYEproN [in optics] a glaſs. or lens, conſiſting of ſeveral plain 


ſurfaces, diſpoſed into a convex form, commonly called a multiplying 


als. 
PoLY'cALa, or PoLY'GaLON [woAvyancy, Gr. what has much milk] 
the herb milk-wort. | A 

 Pouy'camisr [from polygamy] one that has, or has had, more wives 
or huſbands at a time than one, particularly one that holds the lawful- 


neſs of more wives than one at a time. See PoLYGamY. 


Pol v | polygamie, Fr, poligamia, It. and Sp. * Lat. 


TOvyapa, Gr. f. 4. marriage with many] the ſtate o having many 
Query, if Mr. 


wives, properly at the ſame time; alſo at different times. 
Locke m not given us a juſter * definition, when ſaying, that polygamy 
is the having more wives than one at once. a | | 
I mean as to our modern uſe of the term; for as to its acceptation 
in the Greek, J. Poll. Onom, I. 3. p. 290. aſſures us, that tis a word 
applicable to either ſex. Appendix. ad. Theſaur. H. Stephani. Con- 
flantin, &c. See InctsT and Bicamy compared. 

Polica'scny [polygarchie Fr. poligarchia, It. mouyapxia, of weg, 
and «ex», Gr. dominion] a government that is in the hands of many. 

Po'LYGLOTT, adj. [ polyglotte, Fr. mwowytwrra, of woes and yhwrra, 
Gr. the tongue] of many languages; as the polyg/or bible. 

Po'LYGLOT, Jah. one ſkilled in ſeveral languages. The polyghot or 
linguiſt is a learned man. Havel. | 8 

Pol v LO“ TTA [Tovywrra, Gr.] the American mockbird, ſo called 
becauſe it imitates the notes of all birds, and alſo exceeds all in the 
ſweetneſs of its voice, See PoLYGLoTT. 

Po'LYGoN. [ polygone, Fr. poligono, It. polygonius, Lat. of monuywn®., 
from weoavg, many, and your, Gr. angle] a multilateral figure, or a fi- 
gore having many angles, or whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four 

des and angles. 

Pol vo [in fortification] a ſpot of ground, having many ſides and 
angles fortified according to the rules of art. 

Regular POLYGON [in geometry] is one whole ſides and angles are all 
equal one to another. 
 drregular PoLYcon [in geometry] one whole fides and angles are 


unequal. | 
Exterior Pol xo [in fortification] is the out- lines of all the work 


drawn from one outmoſt angle to another. 


Interior Pol. xo [in fortification] is the main body of the works or 
place, excluding the out works. 
Po'LYGONAL, adj, [of polygon, of wouywn®-, Gr. ] pertaining to a po- 
ygon, | | | 
| 3 Numbers [in arithmetical progreſſions] are the ſums of 
arithmetical progreſſions, beginning at unity. | 

PoLYGO'NATON [wovyoraTe, of cov, much or many, and you, Gr. 
a knee or joint] the herb Solomon's ſeal. | 

Por y GONo'1DEs [woAvyorondns, Gr.] an herb having leaves like laurel. 


See PoLYGONATON. 


Similar POLYG0Ns, are ſuch as have their angles ſeverally equal and 
the ſides about choſe angles proportionable. See PoLycon. 

Line of PoLycons [on a ſector] a line containing the homologous 
ſides of the firſt nine regular polygons (i. e. from a regular triangle to a 
dodecagon) inſcribed in the ſame circle. | | 

PoLyGo'num [movyoroy, Gr.] the herb knot-graſs. 

Po'LYGRAM [ woAvygappu®-, of mov, much or many, and yexpyn, 
Gr, a line] a figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. 

PoLYGRA'MMos, Lat. [woAvygappm®-, Gr.] a kind of Jaſper ſtone, 
with many white ſtreaks. See PoL.Ycram. 

Po'LYGRAPHY [of wokv, much, and yeaPy, Gr. writing] the art of 
. in various unuſual manners or cyphers; as alſo of deciphering 

e ſame, 


PoLYHEDRONIC, adj. pertaining to a polyhedron or figure with man 7 


ſides. See PoLYgprICAL. | 

Pol yuEDROUS Figure [of woxvuidge, Gr.] with geometricians, a ſolid 
contained under and conſiſting of many ſides, which, if they are regu- 
lar polygons, all fimilar and equal, and the body be inſcribable within 
the ſurface of the ſphere, it is then called a regular body. See Pol v- 
EDRICAL. | | | 
PoLYn1i'sToR [mouirag, of wokuvg, much, and woe, Gr. learned] a 

learned knowing man that has read much, n 4%) 
- PoLYHyY'MNIA [of , many, and vw®s, Gr. a hymn] one of the 
nine muſes, the preſident of hymns, ſongs and muſic, eng 8 
PoLy'Locy [womoya, much talking, of wenne, much, and avy@., 

Gr. diſcourſe] e s. See Bar rTroLoor. edi 
PoLTNMATHY [of web, much or many, and a- dase, Gr. to learn] 
ie knowledge of many arts and ſciences ; alſo an acquaintance with a 


»4 * 


POM 


Pol yMo'sPHUM Os, Gr. of many ſhapes [in anatomy] the 

of the foot, ſo called from the — wo gt ſhapes. 7] the fourth bone 
PoLYMY'THY [of webu, much or many, and 4498. Gr. , f 15 

multiplicity of fables in an epick or dramatic poem. See Epic p ]a 
Pol NO [woAvorop®:, Gr, of many names] having man ven, 
Pol NOA Roots [with algebraiſts] ſuch as are compoſed 7 i 

names, parts and members. | a 
Pot,yo'PTROWN [of So, many, and oro, Gr. to ſee] an ory 

glaſs, through which objects appear multiplied, but diminiſh = PE 
Por yo'sTEOn. [of c, many, and orte, Gr. a bone] thy 

the foot that has a great many bones. 2 
PoLYPE'TALOUs [of mov, many, and r, Gr. a leaf] condi 

of many leaves, or of any number above ſix. g 
PoL1PETALOus Flower, regular, or PoLYPETaLous Flower, Uniforn 


[with botaniſts] is ſuch whoſe petals agree together in figure, : 
PoLyyE'TALOUs Flower, irregular, or PoLYPe'ratous Fug, dif : 
form [with botaniſts] is when the petals do not agree together inf : 
or poſition, | b N 
OLYPHA'GLA, Lat. [of wh, much or many, and 9, Gr, th " oe 
an eating much, a greedy eating. , 
PoL1PHA'RMICAL [wauPaguar®, Gr. of weave, many, and gy,,,, i 
Gr. a medicine] abounding with medicines. Sce Panenanuacg, b bla 
Pol irHO NES [of woavg and Porn, Gr. the voice] inſtruments to mul | 
tiply or magnify the voice. a . | t 1 
F- yu IPHONI8M [of we, much, and wry, Gr. voice] multiplicity of to | 
I rs 3 Lat. [moxvwaivger, Gr. of many ſides] the herb nb 1 
? n . | 
Pol v rob v, [ polypodium, Lat. wonvmodror, of N, many, and ow, Gr. dor, 
a foot] the herb oak fern; a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, of if 
having a middle rib, which joins them to the (talks running through each P. 
diviſion. Miller. Polypody is common on the banks of ditches where print 
_ are ſtumps of old trees, on walls, and by the ſides of woods Pc 
ill. it, 
Po'LYrous, adj. [ polypus, Lat.] having the nature of a polypus, har. Po 
ing many feet or roots. Polypous connections. Arbutbnot. ble f 
3 PTOTON [of w, many, and mrwors, Gr. cafe] having mary _ t 
caſes. rom 
PoL.y'eyToTON [with rhetoricians] a figure in which ſeveral caſe zin k. 
of the ſame noun, or tenſes of the ſame verb, are uſed in the conjoined 15 
clauſes. 0 
Po'L xv us, Lat. [polype, Fr. movme;, of we, many, and wwy, Gr, Po 
a foot] 1. Any animal, particularly a ſea animal, that has a great many magn 
feet; 7. e. a particular animal ſo called. 2. [ With ſurgeons] prhpu ig- Po" 
nifies any thing in general with many roots or feet, as a fleſhy humour or with {| 
excreſcence, growing on the inſide of the noſtrils ; injurious to reſpiration Po“ 
and ſpeech ; alſo a morbid excreſcence in the heart and artes, conflt- dor, ol 
ing of a tough concretion of grumous blood lodged therein. The pohpus Pou 
of the noſe is ſaid to be an excreſcence of fleth, ſpreading is branches the upp 
amongſt the laminæ of the os ethmoides, and through the whole cavity Po 
of one or both noſtrils. _ | apple o 
PoLYPYRE NOUS, adj, [of w, many, and aun Gr, a kernel] 7 ONE 
which has many ſeeds or kernels, as the arbutus or Hauben). ſanding 
PoLYPYRE'NOUS Fruits {with botaniſts] ſuch fruits either of trees or Jo E 
herbs, as contain two or more kernels within them. of to 1 5 
Pol RK HI'zox, Lat. [moAuppifor, Gr. 7. d. of mam) roots] a fort L oP 
birthwort. bulk 0 r 
Pol. xs ,Eꝗ,ꝗwlof woavg, much or many, and cast, Gr. den] bal ng b 
neſs of body, groſſneſs of fleſh. 0 menſ as 
Po'LYsCoPs {of meAvoxower, from woaug, much or many, it 458 5 bs 
Gr. to behold] a multiplying glaſs, ſuch as repreſents one obje FT Po 
eye as many. | 3 
3 [polypafte, Fr. netvomar, of nou, much or 11 We 155 
oTaw, Gr. to 2 i. 77 that may be turned every way] a WW | Torcible 
ving many pullies or tuckles. 3 8 
L [in ſurgery] a machine for the redufion of P 50 
joints. Archimedes, according to Bruno, is ſuppoſed to 14 Tk. 
it. | | Po 
Pol Ts TE uOous [of , much or many, aud eo G. oy Pong 1 
that bears many ſeeds after each flower, or that hath = *anunculus, | Other infe 
ſeeds, and this — any certain order or number, 45 | . 
crow- foot, anemone, Oc. | * ly- of one fo 
; 5 x nj 94" an adj, [of mdvarnal®;, Gr.) pertains fe LE 
able. See below. : ables or to impan 
: PoLYSYLLABICAL Echoes, are echoes which repeat many | (ge 
| bailed in 


words diſtinctly. Tat eue Mabt, Ot 


 PoLyYSY'LLABLE [poly/yllabe, Fr. pol llabus, lables, Pox Rx 
of many ſyllables] a 8 conſiſting of more than tree g e ar exceptio 
PoLYsY'NDETON [AU b, Gr. that has _ copulative 3 3 Po'xx 
rical figure conſiſting of abundance of conjundion Pont 
came, and ſaw, and overcame, $64, Gr. God] the * edg 
Pol x rnE “Is [ polytheiſme, Fr. of wo, and & author of poltbriſm 0 
doctrine or belief of a plurality of gods. The fir See Drrüglsu. Poxx, 
Orpheus, did aſſert one ſupreme God. Stillingfliel. Gr. ] Poxs ( 
OLYTHE'IST E Fr. from wohn, Many» : d PLUBALITY laments 
one that holds a plurality of gods. See Firf £49 4 | the ne 
of Perſons in God, compared. > th that bas n Poxs 
PoLY'TrICHon, or PoLY'TRIX, Lat. [@0ATPX®? a age 
hair] the herb maiden hair. | mach, and 19% © ndibul 
PoLyTRO'PHiay Lat. [wourpPic, of av n 3 PowT, 
nouriſhment] much nouriſhment. | "horſe, by lying“ m the 
— Poma'pa, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden | | * ONT 
hand over the pomel of the ſaddle. Jer preſings | Pb 
Po'Macs [pomaceum, Lat.] the droſs of cyder Po ples 4 a * NT 
Poma'ceous,” adj. ml, 25 — ST wn; Fr. ena { 
 'Poma'pe,” or 'Poma'bo, Aab. [pomarm . Vith apples. 
pomado It.) a fragrant unguent or ointment made ain ade apple) : the Over 
85 Poua xb AR Nur. d. pomma d umb re, Pr. erer called po# 7 
ſweet ball, a perfumed ball or powder. _— | the apple Alden 
Poua“ruu, — ſweet ointment made of te _—— cone 
waters and s lard. a a roun 
To n car neul. Pommer, Fr. to po to a 5 | Þ We 
| and citron] à i i.. be ter, 3. 


apple. = 
8 rica [of pomme, Fr. anatun 
Pong na r [poaum Granadeeſe, or penn d 


J the 
thrift 


M. 
(ol) 
air 


; muo 


dor, oſtentaciouſneſs. 


apple of love. 


| menſurable by ſca 
| PoxnDERA'TION [pondero, Lat.] the art of weighing. Arbuthnor. 


| Weighty, ſubſtantial, maſſy, 


P ON 


2. The round fruit 6f the pomegranate 


5 2 e tree. . 
tee ken. In times paſt they died ſcarlet with the ſeed of a 
tree, 


Euren lui berdde green roundles, the ſame that the French call 


torteans vert. den 
the John apple. e e 
— 7 Pow meer lt the name of one kind of apples, 
g , the name of an apple. | | 

ns vs Plants or Herbs Fomiftr, Lat.] are ſuch as bear fruits 
cond like an apple, or any large pulpy fruit, covered with a thick hard 
rind or bark, by which ap "ny iſtinguiſhed from bacciferous, which 

thin ſkip over their fruit. | 19555 . 
bay 3 404 or A Croſs PoMETTE'E POMME [with heralds] is 
a croſs with round knobs on the ends, ſuppoſed to be derived from pom- 

apple. | 

„ fomeau,' Fr. pomo, It. and Sp. appel van l'ſwaerd, Du.] a 
a round ball or knob on the top or head of a thing. | 

pouukEL, or PU'MMEL [in the manage] a piece of braſs or other me- 
tal, on the top and in the middle of the ſaddle-bow, particularly the pro- 
uberant part of the ſaddle before, to which the holſters, ſterrup leathers; 
Ge. are faſtened ; alſo the hilt of a ſword; the knob that balances the 
blade of the ſword. = 

To Po'MMBL; verb a. [this word ſeems to come from pommeler, Fr. 
to rariegate] to beat with the fiſt, to beat with any thing thick or bulky, 
to beat black and blue, to bruiſe. | 1 : 

Powo'na {among the Romans] a goddeſs worſhipped as the patroneſs 
of gardens and fruit. | 

Pour [pompe, Fr. pompa, It. Lat. and Sp.] 1. State. grandeur, ſplen- 
dor, pride. 2. Pageantry, ſuch as is uſed in public thews, a proceſſion 
of ſplendor and oſtentation. ; | . 

po'urers [with printers] thoſe ink-balls wherewith they black the 
printing letters. | ca : 

Pournor Yoo'DBS [wojuPonvywing, Gr.] urine having many bubbles in 
it, See PoMPHOLYX. 8 
PourHOUYX C, Gr. a bubble] a white, light, and very fria- 
ble ſubſtance, found in crufls, adhering to the domes of the furnaces, 


and to the covers of the large crucibles, in which braſs is made, either 
| from a mixture of copper and lapis calauinaris, or of copper and 
Link. | 


Po urion [pompon, Fr.] a pumkin, a ſort of large fruit. 
Po'meine: [of pomum and pyrus, Lat.) a fort of pearmain. Ainſworth. 
o'Mpous [| pompeux, Fr. pompojo, It. and Sp. pomps/ſus, Lat.] ſtately, 


; ay apa; ſplendid, grand. 


0'MPOUSLY. adv. [of pompous] magnificently, in a flately manner, 


| with ſplendor. 


Po'MeousNness [of pompous) ſtatelineſs, ſhewineſs, magnificence, ſplen- 


Pouum Adami [i. e. Adam's apple] the eminence which appears in 


| the upper part of the throat. Keil 


Pomum Amoris, or Pomum Aureum [with botaniſts] the herb called 


Poxp [pond, of pyndan, Sax. to ſhut in] a ſinall pool or lake of 


| ſtanding water, a baſon, water not running. 


To Po'noeR,' verb aft. ¶ ponderar, Sp, of ponderare, It. pondero, Lat. 


| fo weigh) to weigh in the mind, to conlider, to attend. 
0 


ONDER, verb neut. to think, to muſe. 
Po'nDERaL, adj. [of pondus, Lat. weight] pertaining to weight, efti- 


| mated by weight; contradiſtinguiſhed from numeral. Arbutbnot. 


n ponderabilis, Lat.] that may be weighed, that is 
es. Brown, t 
Po'xDERER [of ponder] one who ponders. | : 
Po'npeROUs [ ponderoſo, It. porderaſus, of pondus, Lat. weight] 1. 
heavy. 2. Important, momentous. 3. 
Forcible, ſtrongly impulſive. 

0 'NDEROUSLY, adv. [of ponderons] with great weight, 

Po'npeROUSNEss, or PoxnDERo's1TY [from ponderous, and pondereſitas 
Lat.] heavineſs, weight, gravity, 

Po'NpwEED, HH. a plant. Ainſworth. | 

Po'uE [in law] a writ by which a cauſe depending in the county, or 
other inferior court, is removed to the common pleas. 

Pox E per Vadium [in law] a writ injoining the ſheriff to take ſurety 
of one for his appearance at the day afligned. h 
Poxz'npis in Aſjizes, a writ ſhewing what perſons the ſheriffs ought 
to impannel upon aſlizes and juries, and what not. 

Pox&'xpum #: Ballium, Lat. a writ commanding a priſoner to be 
bailed in caſes bailable. 5 

PoxzwDuN Szgellum, Cc. a writ requiring juſtices to ſet their ſeals to 
exceptions brought by defendants. | 
\ Po'NENT, adj. [ponente, It.] weſtern, not eaſtern or levant. Milton. 

Po'ttarp [poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] a little pointed dagger, having 

 edpes; a ſhort ſtabbing weapon. 
0 Po'ntar, verb act. poi gnarder, Fr.) to ſtab with a poniard. 

Pox k, ſubſt. a nocturnal ſpirit, a hag. Spenſer, | 

| oxs Cerebri, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a certain heap of innumerable 

aments proceeding from the more ſolid ſubſtance of the brain; whence 

Ne nerves take their riſe. | 
Pons Varioli, Lat. ( in anatomy] the upper part of a duct in the third 


ventriele of the brain, ſituate in the cerebellum, and leading to the in- 
ndibulum. . 


, oor e [pontac, Fr.] a better growth of French Claret, ſo named 1 


m the eſtate where it grows. 
ONTAGE 


ol ; alſo a "_ for repairing bridges. Ayliße. 

; IF [ pontife, Fr. pontefice, It. of pontifex, Lat.] 1. A pri 

gh or chief . 5 [2 + 6G of 8 wy pt: 
TIFEX, Lat. a pontiff or high prieſt among the Romans, who had 

the overſight and direGtion of divine worſhip, 8 the offering ſacrifices, 


other religious ſolemnities. As this office was a conſtant appendage 


dt the imperiat character, the Roman emperors, when become Chriſtian, 


retain'd it, till the reign of Gratian ; who was the firſt emperor (ac- 


| + ng to Sir Iſaac Newton) that refuſed to accept that honour. | 
Pena Ficar, adj. Fr. and Sp. [pontificale, It. of pontificalis, Lat.] 1. th 


1 3. Splendid prieſt. 2. Popiſh.. The pont:ifical authority. Ba- 


magnificent. 4. [From pons, a bridge, and facio, 


* 


ſpeare. 


_ Rome. 
ntenage, Fr. from pontis, gen. of pont, Lat. a bridge] 


POP 


Lat. to make] bridge-building. This ſenſe ſeems peculiar to Milton: 
and perhaps was intended as an equivocal ſatire on poetry. . 
Pox TI TI AL, ſubſ?. ¶ pontifitale, Lat.] a book of the rites and ceremo- 
-nies, appertaining to pontiffs, biſhops, popes, Cc. | 
| PoxT1F1CA'L1a, Lat, the robes and ornaments in which a biſhop per- 
forms divine ſervice. | 
In PonTiFICA'LiBUs [we/timentis pontificalibus, Lat.] in the ornaments 
of a chief prieſt, dreſt in his beſt apparel. | | | | 
PonTI'FICALLY, adv. [of ponbiſical] in 2 pontifical habit or manner. 
Pox T FIcATE [pontificar, Fr. pontificatus, Lat.] papacy, popedom. 
| PonTi'rice [ot pors, a bridge, and fatio, Lat. to make] bridge- 
work, edifice of a bridge. Milton, 
Po'NTEFRACT, a borough-town of the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 169 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 
PonTLE'v1s [in horſcmanſhip] is a diforde:ly reſiſting action of a 
horſe in diſobedience to his rider, in which fie rears up ſeveral times 
running, and riſes up ſo upon his hind legs, that he is in danger of com- 
ing over, | | 
Poxro' xs, boats of tin, about 24 feet long and fix broad, in the form 
of a long ſquare, borne on catrlages, when an army marches, Each 
boat has a ring at each end, and an anchor and cable, and alſo baulks 
and cheſts, hen they uſe them to paſs a river, they are placed at an- 
chor, a ſtrong rope running thro? the rings, which is faſtened on each 
fide the river, to a tree or ſtake : The baulks are laid croſs the boats, 
and the chelts upon them joined cloſe, with rails on both ſides; which 
makes a bridge in à very ſhort time, for horſe or artillery. 
Po'NT-voLanT, Fr. a flying-bridge; a bridge uſed in ſieges, made of 


two ſmall bridges laid one over another, and io contrived by cords and 


pullies, that the upper may be puſhed forwards till it joins the place 
where it is fixed. IS 
Po xx, a little Scotch horſe. . . 

Pool [pwl, Brit. pol and pul, Sax. poet, Da. puhl, L. Ger. pfubl, 
H. Ger.] a lake of ſtanding water confined in a place. 

Pool, a borough and ſea- port town of Dorſct{hire, 110 miles from 
London. It has its name from being ſurrounded, except on the. north, 
by Luxford lake. It ſends two members to parliament. | 

Poo'Ler, or Po'LER [with tanners] an inſtrument to ſtir up the ow- 
ſer of bark and water in the pits. | | 

Poor {poupe, Fr. puppa, It. papa, Sp. of puppis, Lat.] the ſtern or hind- 
moſt part of a ſhip. | ö 

To Poor [poepen, Du. ] to let a {mall fart. | 
Pook [pauvre, N. povero, It. paobre, OP. and Port. of pauper, Lat.) 1. 
Needy, indigent, not rich, opprefied with want. 2. Lean in fleth, ſtar- 
ved; as, a cor horſe. 3. Mean, ſorry, pititul, paltry, conteimptible. 


4. | ritiing, narrow, of little dignity, force or value. A pror plea, Ca- 


lamy. 5. Unimportant. In my por opinion. Swift, 6. Unhappy, 
utiealy. 7. Mean, depreiled low, dejected, His genius, which other- 
wiſe was brave, was, in the preſence of Octayianus, poor and cowardly, 
Bacon. 8. [A word of tenderneſs] dear. Poor, little, pretty, flutt'ring 
thing. Prior. 9. [A word of ſlight contempt] wretched The poor 
monk never ſaw many of the decrees. 10. Not good, not fit for any 
purpoſe. I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking. S/ake- 
11. The poor collectively, thoſe who are in the loweit rank of 
community, thoſe who cannot ſubſiſt but by the charity of others. 12. 
Barren, dry; as, a poor foil. 13. Without ſpirit, flaccid. 
There are none yoo, but thoſe whom God hates, 

This ſaying cannot be better illuſtrated than by another: The bling 
of the Lord maketh rich. ine 

Poo'kLY, adv. {of poor] 1. Without wealth. 2. Not proſperouſly. 
It will proſper but poorly. Bacon. 3. Meanly, without ſpirit. 8 his 
ya they poorly would retire. Dryden. 4. Without dignity. 5. Wretch- 
edly. 

Poo'kjonn, a ſort of fiſh Ainſtvorth. | | | 

Poo'tness [of poor] i. Poverty, indigence, want. 2. Leanneſs in 
fleſh, 3. Meanneſs, lowneſs, want of dignity. Powyneſs and degene- 
racy of ſpirit. Aad ſon. 4. Barrenneſs, Krill. The poorn;fs of the 
herbs ſhews the poorneſs of the earth. Bacon . 

Poox spIRIT ED, adj. [of Poor and /jirit] mean, cowardly. Poor- 


[{irited wretch | Denham. 


PooR $P1'RITEDNEss [of poor-/pirited] meanneſs, cowardice, That 
meanneſs and poor-/piritedneſs that accompanies guilt. Scuth. _ 

Por, /ub/i. [poppyſma, Lat.] a ſmall ſmart quick found, a ſudden noiſe 
2 . diſcharged out of a pop-gun. It is a word formed from the 
ound. | 

To Por, verb af. 1. To put out or in ſuddenly, flily or unex- 
pectedly. 2. To ſhift. | 

To Pop, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to go or fly out on a ſudden with 
a quick noiſe ; alſo to goin or out, or appear on a ſudden. | 

oPE [pape, Fr. papa, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. wawwas, Gr. paus, Du. 

paap, L. Ger. pabit, H. Ger. pay, C. Brit.] the biſhop of Rome, the 
chief prieſt of the Roman catholics, whom they hold to be the ſucceſſor 
of St. Peter. I ſuſpect the true etymology of the word is from that title 
[aA] which was given to the biſhop of Aiæandria, one of the chief 
Jets (if not the firſt) in the eaſtern church; and indeed it is too true, that 
the biſhops of theſe two churches often went hand in hand in corrupting 
the faith once delivered to the ſaints. As to his extent of power, fee Bi- 
SHOP, EXaRCH, and DEcRETALs, compared, | 

Pore, a ſmall fiſh. | | 

Po PDO [of pope and dom] the dignity, office or juriſdiction of a 


,, Papacy. 3 
Pop ER T [of pope] the popiſh religion, the religion of the church of 
Por ks EYE, ſub/. [of pope and cye] the gland ſurrounded with fat in 
the middle of fi thigh. _ ] K | 

Pol roux [of p and gun] a gun with which children play, that only 
makes a ſmart quick noiſe. 

Porinja'y [popegor, Dan. pappagallo, It. papegar, Du. papagayo, Sp. 
papagey, Ger.] 1. A parrot of a A colour, the great be . 
parrot, Thers are of theſe greater, the middlemoſt called popisjays, and 
the leſſer called perroquets. Grew, 2. A wood-pecker. Peacham. 3. 
A trifling fop. 

Pop isn, adj. [of pope] pertaining to the pope or popery, taught by 
the pope, peculiar to popery. : 

Po'eisHLY, adv. [of pop] with tendency to popery, in a popiſh man- 
ner. | | 


10 D Þo'rias 


* 


— 
1 + 


Suitable to the common people. 


tain holes in the body where the hair grows, a 
and humours evaporate. 


POR 


« Po'pr,nit | penplier, Fr. of pepulus, Lat.] a tree delighting to grow in 


marſhy ground, | | 5 
Poi „ Lat. I with anatomiſts] the joint where the thigh is joined 
to the tibia. . | | 5 
Porte thoſe manichees in the weſt, who are called Paulicani in 
the eaſt. | | ; 
"Port iTt a vena [with anatomiſts] is the vein of the ham, which 
ſometimes reaches down the ba. k of the ogy even to the heel. 8 
porliræ'us (with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the leg ariſing with a 
ſort ſtrong tendon, from the internal head of the inferior appendix of 
the os femoris, and deſcending 6bliquely over the juncture, becomes 
fleſhy, and extending itſelf, is ſo inſerted into the ſuperior part of the 
tibia internally, immediately below its ſuperior appendix, which afliſts 
other muſcles in bending the tibia. | ; 
Porrtri'e [of poplitis, gen. of poples, Lat. the ham] belonging to the 
ham. 
" PoPr.1'ttc Muſcle. See Por Ir us. 
Po'eey [ popiq, Sax. pavet, Fr. papaver, Lat] a Pike 
' Po'yutAce [ opulace, Fr. prpolo, It. populus, Lat.] the common or 
meaner ſort of people, the vulgar, the multitude. : 2 
Po'put.acy [of populace] the common people, the multitude. 
- Po'PULAR, ad}. Sp. [ populaire, Fr. popolare, It. of popularis, Lat.] t. 
Pertaining to, or in requeſt among the populace, vulgar, plebeian. 2. 
lain and popular inſtructions. Hooker. 
3. Beloved by the people, pleaſing to the people. 4. Studious of the 
favour of the people. A popular man is, in truth, no better than a pro- 
ſtitute to common fame. Dryden. 4. Prevailing or raging among the 
populace. | 


oPUL ar Diſcaſes, ſuch as run through the body of the people. 


* 


Porul AR Errors, ſuch errors as people imbibe from one another, by 


cuſtom, education and tradition, without having examined the reaſon or 
foundations of them. | ; 

Poyvur.a'81s M:rbzs, the popular diſeaſe, the ſame as e idemical. 

Por uA Kir T [popularite, Fr. prpularitas, Lat.) 1. Graciouſneſs a- 
mong the people, ſtare of being favoured by the people. 2. Repreſenta- 
tion ſuited to the vulgar conception, what affects the vulgar. 
Po'rurAEL x, adv. [of popular] - 1. In a popular manner, ſo as to 
pleaſe the crowd. 2. According to vulgar * N 

To Po'rULATE, verb neut. L populatum, pepulus, Lat. people] to breed 

eople. 
: Nevis "ron; the ſtate of a country with reſpe& to numbers of peo- 
ple. Bacor. | 

- PoruLE'um, Lat. [in pharmacy] a cooling ointment, one of whoſe 
ingredients is the buds of the black poplar tree. | 

ö Lat. [i. e. the flight of the people] a certain fellival 
held in Rome. on account of the flying away of the Roman people in 
the war between the Romans and Gaus | | 

Popvro'x IA, Lat. [among the Romans] a goddeſs, who, as they be- 
lieved, ſecured their country from thunder, inundations, hail, inſects, &c. 

 PopuLo'stTY. See PopuLovsNEss. 


Po'evLovs [popolofo, It. and Sp. of populgſus, Lat.] abounding in peo- 


ple. numerouſly inhabited. HOY 


Po'PULOUSLY, adv. [of populous] with numbers of people. 

Po rurousxtss, or PoPuLo's1TY [from pop, or populc/itar, Lat.] 
abundance of people, the ſtate of being populous | 

Po'RCELAIN, or Po'tCELANE [porcelaine, Fr. porcellana, It. Said to 
be derived from pour cent anntes, becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 
that the materials of porcelain was matured under ground one hundred 
N 1. The chalky earth of which China-ware is made, which being 

aten and ſteeped in water, affords a kind of cream on the top, and a 

fſer ſubſtance at the bottom, the former of which makes the fineſt 
ware, and the latter coarſer. 2. Veſſels made of that earth, China, 
China-ware, fine diſhes of a middle nature between earth and glaſs, and 
therefore ſemi-pellucid. 3. A little white ſea-ſhell, found = a with 
the ſponges, which paſſes as current money in ſeveral parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and America. 4. [ Portulaca, Lat.] an herb. Ain/worth. 

Pox cn [porche, Fr. porticus, * 1. The entrance of an houſe, 
church, c. a roof ſupported by pillars before a door. 2. A portico, 
a cover'd walk. | f 

Po'scuPINE [porcepit, Fr. porcoſpine, It. puercoeſpin, Sp. porco-eſpinke, 
Port. porc cpi or epic, Fr.] a ſort of Africin x e _—_ _— 
ſharp darts and prickles reſembling writing pens ; being much larger and 
longer than the briſtles of European hedge-hogs. 

Knights of the PoRCUPINE, a French order, whoſe device was Comi- 
mrs and eminns ; but king Lewis XII. crowned the porcupine with ano- 
ther motto, Ultos aves Troe. 

To Port [perhaps of wopos, Gr. blind: oe is the optic nerve, but 
pore ſeems to come, by corruption, from the Engliſh word] to look cloſe 
to, to examine with great attention. | 

Port | poro, It. forus, Lat. and pora, Sp.] r of perſpiration, cer- 

through which ſweat 


Po'tEBLIND, adj, [commonly ſpoken and written purblind] ſhort 
ſighted, 3 Purblind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light. Bacon. 

Pon Es [in phy ſics] ſmall interſtices or void ſpaces between the parti- 
cles of matter, that conſtitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinatious of them. 

Mr. Boyle, in his eflay on the poroſity of bodies, proves, that the moſt 
fold bodres that are, have ſome kind of pores ; and indeed if they had 
not, all bodies would be alike ſpecifically weighty. 

Por1'me, fub/t. [wop®-, Gr. evident; in geometry] a theorem or 
propoſition ſo oaly to be demonſtrated, that it is almoſt felf-evident. 

Fox Ix ESS [of ory] fulneſs of pores. . 


PoR1'sMA [ woiopem, Of mogiow, Gr. to find out, or rather to furniſh 


and fupply] a general theorem or canon deduced from a local problem, 


or a general theorem found out or furniſhed by means of, and drawn from 
auother theorem already demonſtrated. | 
Por1'sT1c Merhid [woprine-, of winigu, Gr. to find out; with mathe- 
miaticiatis)] is that which determines when, by what means, and how 
_ different ways, a problem may be ſolved. 
oH [purc, Fr. porco, It, and Port. puerco, Sp. of Lat. 
pore, C. Bike.) Hanel. Bec. . 
Poxx-ZEA TEA [of pork and eater] one who feeds on pork, Shakeſpeare. 
Po'txtn [of fort] a hog; od Lie! aol 
Po EBT [por cellus, Lat.] a young hog, 55 
Po xLIxd [of pork) a young pig. 


POR 


ture] a rupture proceeding from hard matter. 
Poro'MPHALUsS, Lat. [of wope-, hard matter, and dard. 6 

navel] a brawny piece of fleſh or ſtony ſubſtance bunching u. 

navel. as | | 5 b e 
Poro's1s [wwpworg, Gr. calloſity] the breeding of call 

ter; allo the ſoldering or D. of broken bones er King 
Poro's1TY, or Po'RousNEs8s [from poreus and porojirs, 

Lat.] the quality of having pores. Bacon. 


ſmall paſſages. | 
PorxenY'Rians [fo called of Porphyry] a name given to the Ar 
in the 4th century. TY 
Pore YROGENE'TES [of wopPrpa, purple, and yore. Gr born. 
born in, or of the purple] a name given to the children of the re . 
perors. , by 
Po'rPHYRE, or Po'seYRY [ porphyre, Fr. porphyritic, Lat 
pilng, wopupe, Gr.] a kind of fine reddiſh marble, ſpotted with 


Of > Yo 
P'oxpors, or Po us [porcus piſcis, Lat. porc poiſon, Fr. re: 

fiſh] a ſea-hog. . | OM 
ORRA'CEOUS, adj. '{porractus, of porrum, Lat. a leck; 

green like a 8 | EY, | "> Pura ft 

Po'sRace, Po'rRiDGe, or Por TAG ¶ porrala, low Lat. of 
Lat. porreau, Fr. a leek] food made by the decoction of feth, 9 
_— in water ; _ 

ORRAGE-POT, or Po'RRIDGE-POT [of porrave, or jurride: 
the pot in which meat is boiled for a ASL F tha 

Po'RRAGER, Po'RRENGER, or PO'RRINGER [of prove or tory; 
veſſel in which broth is eaten. | (of pore E 

Po“ RET, /ub/t. ¶ porrum, Lat.] a ſcallion. | 
2 RE'CTION, Lat. { porrectio, from porrico, Lat.] the act of krerchig 

Po“ RR ET ANS, a religious ſect, followers of Gilbert de 12 Ponee, l. 
ſhop of Poitiers, who for admitting (as ſome ſay) a phyſical diflain 
between God and his attributes, was condemned in the 12th century 

Port, Fr. {portee, Fr. of porto, Lat. to curry] 1. Mien, gefure ar, 
external appearance, manner. His ſtately port. Fairfax, 2, (Put; i, 
puerto, Sp. port, Su, of portus, Lat.] a harbour, a place or the 
where a ſhip may ride ſafely. 3. [ Porta, Lat. ponte, Sax. purts fr. 
a gate. Ihe Scots call one of the gates of Edingburgb the yellpor 
4. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun is put out. Nu. 

Free Pox r, a port that is open and free for merchants ef all natonsto 
load and unload their veſlels, without pay ing any duties or cuſfoms, 

PorT [with ſailors] the Jarboard or left ſide of a ſhip. 

7 he PokT, the court of the grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople 

Pox r Hole [in a ſhip] a ſquare hole through which the great guns are 
thruſt out. | 

Pon r Men [in the town of Ipſwich] twelve burgeſes; alſo the in- 
habitants of the Cinque-ports. 

Pox r Repes.ſin a ſhip] thoſe ropes which ſerve to lale up the ports 
of the great guns, | 

PorT of ile Voice ¶ in muſic] the faculty and habitude of making the 
ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the beauty of a tong or piece 
of muſic conſiſts. | 

To Pox r, verb a8. ¶ porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] to cim in form, Per. 
haps only uſed as a participial adjective. | 

To Pok T the Helm [a ſea phraſe] is to put the helm on the lar- bond, 
or left ſide of the ſhip. 

Po KY, Lat. in anatomy] the ſame as vena porta, a ver conke 
rable vein, employed in bringing the blood from ſereral parts, 0 le 
liver, through the whole ſubſfance whereof it is diſſeminated. 

Po'sTABLE | portabile, It. of portabilis, Lat.] 1. That may be bone 
or carried along with one. 2. Manageable by the hand. 3: Such 35 
tranſported or carried from one place to another, 4. Sufferadle luppote 
table. How light and portable my pains ſeem now. Nat fel, F 

Po'RTABLE eee a barometer ſo contrived, that i may be car. 
ried from place to place, without being put out of order. 

Po'RTABLENEss (of portable] quality of being portable. el 

Po TAE, Fr. {portaggio, It.] 1. Money paid for carſiage o ON 
2. [From port] a port-hole. | Cont of 2 

Po'sxTaiL [in architecture] the decoration of the face t 0 0 x 
church, called alſo frontiſpiece, as that of Weſtminlter-Abbey; 
principal gate of a palace, caſtle, pleaſure-houſe, or the ae 1 

Po'sTAL, ſulſt. | portail, Fr. portella, Lat.] 2 gate, the 4 
which a door opens. 

Po'RTANCE, fub/t. [ porter, Fr.] air, mien, port. 

Pola rass, or Po'x TEssN ſub. [ſometimes cal 
Chaucer porthoſe] a breviary, a prayer- book. Can". but lying a. 

A Croſs Po'RTATE [with heralds] is a croſs not erecl. 
thwart the eſcutcheon in a bend, as if it were born 
ſhoulder. ſerve 

f 8 cil, and to 

Pon r- R AON, an inſtrument ſerving to incloſe a pen") | 
both as a handle to hold it, and a cover to make it port jorta clauſa, 

PorT-CcUl.L1s, or Po'sTCLUusE, ſub/t. [ portecoulyſſe, "hung over the 
Lat. 9. d. a port cloſe} a ſort of machine like a har 
gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an enemy: 1 

To PoxT-cu'LL1s, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to 9% 
Shakeſpeare. 

Po'xTED, adj. See To e * 3 

PoxrEGu“E, a gold coin, in value 3/. 124. oreſhes, 

To Por TE'ND, SD. at. ¶ portendo, Lat.] to forbode, to f. 
foretoken as omens. Brow. 

Por Ns [of portend] the act of forctokenmg. n or foreb0d 

PorTE'NT | portento, It. of portentum, Lat. lies ortents the 6 
of ill, prodigy, foretokening miſery. My loſs by dire / 
foretold. Beds " Lat.] ominous, 2710 

Pon r uoον— | portentoſo, It. of ortentofas, unten, Animal. * 
boding ill, prodigious, monſtruous. png gr foretokens of ill. 

PorTe'nTOusNess [of portentous] ominouine 1 1. One who cue. 

Po“ x R ¶ portralon, Lat. porreur, Fr. portatorts mean man 

i 11, whether Im ir, 
burthens for hire. By porter who can tell, > Watts: 2. [ 
bears burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a gate 1 keeper 
Fr. of porta, Lat. a gate, portingjo, It. ? wa waits a 
one that has the charge of the gate. 3, One 1 110 
receive meſſages. A fay'rite porter. Pope. Po 


orrum, 
r aly 


led porticts and by 


e on à man 


to ſhut if 


Po'rLocx, a market town of Devonſhire, on the 11 fea, 1 
+ W850 11 
the 


ſt. of ta, fwor 
Po'rous [poreux, Fr. poroſo, It. of poreſus, Lat.) full of Pores, hayin 
4 ) {4 


miles from London. a F 
Poroce'LE, Lat. [mwpoxyan, of mD callus, and wk, Gr, , 1 | hou 
ER P 
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the Parkament, an officer who attends at the door of that 
ſe, and has many privileges, 
— Cin l of juſtice] 
juſtices in Eyre. a , - 
| Ne the hire of a porter, money paid for carriage. 
Po'sxTEREsS, a female porter. 
PorTE'ssE, ſub/?. a breviary. 
pok r Fire [with inginee's] a 
pox r Glaive [of porter, to bear, and glarve, 
rd-bearer. | 
m_ Grave, Por Greve, or PokT Rev [pont-xenefſa, Sax. por- 
, Lat. gate, and grave, Teut keeper] a keeper of a gate: obſolete ; 
alſo a title of the governor of ſome ſea-port towns, and in antient times 
he chief magiſtrate of London. 
** RTICO, It. Ae, Fr. of porticus, Lat.] a long place for walk- 
ing, covered either with an arched roof, or an even floor ſupported by 
urs, for people to wa k under ſhelter, a piazza. 
P 4 
Por TiFo'RIUM, the banner in cathedrals, antiently 
front of a proceſſion. | & ; 
Wr Mollis [with anatomiſts] a partition of the 5th pair 
of nerves of the brain, which is divided into two branches before its e- 
greſs out of the ns mater, of which the one is called portio dura, and 
the other portio mollis. | : 5 
e Fr, [ perzione, It. porcion, Sp. of portio, Lat.] 1. A part in 
Po „Fx. | per: e ' | 
eral. 2. A lot, a ſhare, or dividend of any thing. 3. Part of an 
inheritance given to a child, a fortune. 4. A wife's dowry. ; 
Potro Fil the cannon law] is that allowance or age en urs which 
a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory or impropriation, be it certain or 
uncertain. OW. 
To Po'rT10N, verb ach. [of portion, Fr. of Lat.] 1. To divide into 
portions, to parcel out. 2. Io endow with a fortune. : 
Po'xTIONER [of portion] 1. One that divides. 2. An officer that diſ- 
| tributes the tithes in a college, &c. 3. One who officiates in a parſo- 
nage in his turn. | 
o'RTLINEsS [of | 1 
* Po'kTLY, 4%. [of port ſwelli 8 | 
| PorTMAN (of Fort and mar] an inhabitant or burgeſs: e. g. the port- 
nen, or, inhabitants of the Cinque ports. The twelve portmen, or bur- 
geſſes of Ipſwich. 
f x "ates oy I Fr. or Pon TMA“ N TLE, It. a cheſt or bag, a cloak- 
bag to carry neceſſaries, as cloaths and linen, &c. for a journey. 
Pon ruAvTEAu (in joinery] a piece of work faſtened to a wall in a 
E wardrobe, armory, c. proper for hanging cloaks. 15 
& PorTor'st [in ſea language] a ſhip g ry to ride a portoiſe, when ſhe 
E rides with her yards ftruck down to the deck. | 
© PorTRAIT e Fr. with painters] a picture of men and wo- 
nen (either heads or gre iter lengths) drawn from the life; the word is 
4 at diſtinguiſh face-painting dom hiftory-painting. 
To Po'rTrair, verb a#. [ portraire, * to draw, to portray, | 
|  PorTRA1'TURE pour!Yait, portraiture, Fr.] à repreſentation of a 
& perſon in picture, painted reſemblance. 
To r 15 act. ¶ pourtraire, Fr.) 1. To draw or paint to the 
fe, to ſet out in a lively manner, to deſtribe by picture. 2. To adorn 
with pictures. | | | 
3 Pour RESS Jo porter ; 8 wo, a female keeper of a gate. 
The portreſs of hell-gate reply d. Milton. 
| re ALE, a a =D peru pM the coming into the haven ; 
alſo an outcry or public ſale of any commodity, . 
E  Po'RTSMOUTH, a large borough and ſea- port town of Hampſhire, 73 
miles from London, eſteemed the key of England, and finely fortified. 
It gives title of earl to the noble family of Wallop, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. : | 
= PorTvuo'ss, or PoxTvu'ovs, 
Fox r Ass. 
Po us Bilarus, Lat. [in anatomy] the bile- duct, or a duct which with 
che cyſtic or choledic forms the common canal of the bile. 
Po'sxwiGLE, /ub/f. a tadpole.or young frog not yet fully ſhaped. 
rown, | | | 
Pov, adj. ¶ poreux, Fr.] full of pores. 
| Po'saume, a ſackbut, a muſical inſtrument, uſed as a baſs to a 
trumpet, | | 
Ns a ſort of ſmall houſhold wine, mixed with water in the 
pre 8. g ö 
| ToPoss, verb a8. I prob. of poſer, Fr. to put; Johnſon ſays from 
| joe, an old word, ſignifying heavineſs or ſtupefaction: xepope, Sax. 
q rare, 1. To puzzle, to put to a ſtand, or ſtop, to gravel. 2. To 
| appole, to interrogate. | | 
| Pos, /ub?. [xepore, Sax.) a rheum in the head. 
| ' Posy' {in heraldry] ſignifies a lion, ot any beaſt in a poſtare ſtanding 
| fill, paring all its four feet on the ground. 
; Ken of poſe] L : op that RO queſtions to try capacities, an 
Kaminer. 2. One that poſes, a puzzler. | 
Po'sNG, part. a&. fol poſe] puzzling, putting to a non plus or ſtand. 
0's1TED [ Poſitus, Lat.] 1. Put, placed, laid, ranged. It has the 
rance of a participle preter, but it has no verb. 
6 5 Heel Fr. [of p:fitio, Lat.] 1. State of being placed, ſituation. 
| Aoki ar laid down. 3. Advancement of any principle. A falla- 
Fi lation is to conclude from the fofition of the antecedent, unto the 
J 3 7 the conſequent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the re- 
N "ters 9 the antecedent. Brown. 4. [In grammar] the ſlate of a 
ras aced before two conſequents, as pompous, or a double conſonant, 
Fosrriox, or Site, fs an a 5 | 
Bp , affection of place; this therefore js not place 
1 hath it any quantity, as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves. Tn 
Ti0N a arithmetic} a rule in which any ſuppoſition or falſe 
Fo 10 taken at 19 work the queſtion by, inſtead of the 
rue 8 o by the error or errors diſcovered, is ſound the 


; Deuble POSITION [in Wager] is When two falſe poſitions are neceſ- 


podrex 
an officer who carries a white wand be- 


See Pog T Ass. ö 
ſort of fire for diſcharging cannons. 
Fr. and Erſe, a ſword] a 


carried in the 


ſtatelineſs in geſture, dignity of mien. 
bulky, ſwelling, majeſtical. 


a breviary, a ſort of maſs. book. See 


| P 
: ap 


zo de made, in order to ſolve the queſtion unded 
455 PostTION Lia arithmetic] is when by bade means is found 
reh Ft reſolution of the queſtion. ? . 
argument [ gige the greund-4oork or foundation upon which 
Wend. 4. ing poſſtlon. 18 . 
„ ag. Li, Fe. Pofitivo, It. and Sp. of pofitivns, Lat.] 


PO 8 


1. Capable of being affirmed, not negative; real, abſolute. 2 Peremp- 
tory, abſolute, particular, direct; not implied. 3. Certain, aflured, 
dogmatical, ready to lay down notions with confidence, ſtubborn in 
opinion, 4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. Although no Jaws but 
poſitive be mutable, yet all are not mutable which be I alive. Ihaoſer. 
5. Having the power to enact any law. Jo claim a pefti ve voice, us 
well as a negative. Swwif7. | 

Above all, that f important ſenſe of the word [ tue] in divinity, 
ſhould not be over-looked ; v. as it ſignifies an abſolute quality nul 
to the 1 and not a mere negation, Thus when the great Atlins, 
and after him Lunomius, diltreſſed the conſub/lartialifts with that title, 
which all fides gave to the pixsT cavsr and Farutr of the univerſe, 
I mean, the title of uvvnrOrT EN [or ſelf-exiſtent ] They endeavoured 
to parry off the thruſt, by ſuying, that this word [unbegotten] ſignifies 
no more than a * mere negation ”'; not conſide:ing that unbegotien, im- 
mortal, immenſe, immutable, and the like appellations of Gop, though 
negative in form, are rosiT1ve in /enſe, and expreſs ſomething efential 
to him, See Esstnce, Ext1sTenCce, Neckssary Exiſtence, and Dir- 
FERENCE [with /5g:cans] compared with what we have yet further 
produced from antiquity, under the word Guozr, LaTERan Council, 
and ExcLusivt, a. | | 

I cannot at preſent recolle& the place; but A;tius himſelf (as 
cited by Fpiphanius) ſeems to refer to it, in that reply of his; 
If the term unbegotten, a term which admits of 20 compariſon, 
does not expreſs the yyeosTas1s [or ſubſiſta nce] of God; but is 

of mere human conceftion; then is God much obl ged ſor be- 

„ Holden] to them wo conceived it; as hereby they give him a 

title of that PREHEMINENCE, which is not founded in his Es- 

sx [or nature” ] Epithan. Ed. Bafil. p. 403. 

Pos ir Iv Degree [with grammarians] is the firſt degree of compariſon; 
as, good, bad, great, ſmall, &c. which ſighifies the thing imply and 
abſolutely, ſo as not to compare it with others. | 

Pos1TIvE Divinity, is that which is agreeable to the poſitions and te- 
nets of the ancient fathers of the church; or is that which conſiſts in ar- 
ticles of faith, as contained in the ſacred ſcriptures, or explained by the 
fathers and councils, clear of all diſputes and controverſies. Query, 
where is TuS KIND of divinity to be found? | 
PosirIvE 2uantities [with algebraiſts] are ſuch as are of a real and 
affirmative nature, having, or ſuppoſed to have the poſitive or aſſit mative 
ſign, being greater than nothing. | 

PosrTive ſin muſic} the little organ uſually behind or at the foot of 
the organiſt, played with the ſame wind and the fame bellows, and con- 
ſiſting of the fame number of pipes with the large one. | 

Po'sITIVELY, adv. [of paſiti ve] 1. Abſolutely, by way of direct po- 
fition. 2. Not negatively. 3. Certainly, without doubt. 4. Peremp- 
torily, in ſtrong terms. | | | 

Po's1T1vENEss [of poſitive] 1. Acualnefſs, not mere nepation. 2. 
Peremptorineſs, dogmaticalneſs, pertinaciouſneſs, or aſlurance in aſſert- 
ing, denying, commanding, Oc. 

Pos1T1'vITY, ſubft. [of poſitive] peiemptorineſs, confidence. Cou- 
rage and poſitzwvity are never more neceflary than on ſuch an occaſion, 
Watts. Fx 

Po's1TuRE [ pofitura, It. and Lat.] diſpolition, the manner in which 
any thing 1s placed. ; | 

Po'sxET [baſſinet, Fr. Skinner) a ſkillet or ſmall boiling veſſel, a ſmall 
baſon or porringer. | | 

Po'ss E, Lat. to be able or poſſible; as a thing is faid to be i poſſe, 
when it may poſſibly be. 

Poss x, ſubſt. Lat. an armed power; from pre comitatus, the power 
of the ſhire. Locke. 

Poss Comitatus, Lat. i. e. the armed power of the county [in law] 
ſigniſies the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeomen, la- 
bourers, ſervants, apprentices, and others, above the age of fifteen years, 
within the county; uſed where poſſeſſion is kept upon a forceable entry, 
or any force of reſcue uſed contrary to the command of the king's writ, 
or in oppoſition to juſtice. The % comitatut, the power of the whole 
o_—_ is 4, ny Sap Fr wo” © ap” | 

o Posss'ss [poſeder, Fr. edere, It. paſſeer, Sp. poſſuir, Port. po/- 
Jefſum, ſap. of paſſideo, Lat.] A To have 32 3 * if 4 
maſter of, to occupy actually. 2. To feize, to obtain. 3. To give 
poſſeſſion or command of any thing, to make maſter of. 4. To fill 
with ſomething fixed. To ok 3 our minds with an habitual good in- 
tention. . Addon. 5. To have power over, as an unclean ſpirit. I 
think that the man is poſofſexd. Swift, 6. To affect by inteſtine 

wer. | 7 
: PossE's510N Fr. [poſſeſione, It. of poſeſſio, Lat.) 1. The ſtate of own- 
= or having in one's own hands or power, the ſtate of poſſeſſing, or 
enjoyment of any thing, property. 2. The thing rollefled, 

PossEsS1ON, is alſo uſed for the title or preſcription that 
to hold any thing. ; 

l e [in theology] the ſtate of a perſon poſſeſſed by the 

evil. | . 

Poss Esso de Fucto, Lat: [in law] is when there is an actual and ef- 
fectual enjoyment of a thing. | 

Poss Ess ion de Jure, Lat. [in law] is the title a man has to enjoy a 


gives a right 


thing, though it be ſometimes ufurped, and in the actual poſſeſſion of 
another. 


Unity of Poss xsstox [in civil law} the ſame as ſolidation as if a lord 
purchaſes a tenancy held of himſelf by herrriot ſervice; the ſervice be- 
comes extin& by unity of palin; i. e. by the ſigniory and tenancy's 
coming to the ſame hand. | 

Poss Essiox is eleven points of the law. 


The law fuppoſes the perſon in poſſeſſion to be the right owner, till the 
contrary appears. 


: Iu O88ESSION, verb 42. to inveſt with poſſeſſions or property. Ob- 
olete. 


Possx'ss Io [of ie one that poſſeſſes, maſter, one that has 
the power or property of any thing. | 
Poesss ssvH [pofſeſſive, Fr. prſſeffpoe, It. of paſſeſßvus, Lat.] pertaining 
to 8 having poſſeſſion. 
Fosszsstvgs [with grammarians] are ſuch adjectives as fignify the 
poſſeſſion or property of ſomething. | 
Poss2"s80RY, adj. [prfſefoire, Fr.] having poſſeſſion, Howel. 
* *Possx's50R, Lat. Nur, Fr.] owner, ' maſter, proprietor, 


Po'sssT [pofia, of potus, Lat. drink] milk turned or curdled wich wine 
or any other acid. a : 
Ta 


POT 


To Poss r, werb a4, [from the ſubſt.] to turn, to curdle, as milk Po'sriex, adj. [pofticus, Lat.] backward. The poj;c 
ſition, Brown, and backt 


way acids, Obſolete. , | po 
.  Fos81B111Tas [in the Saxon laws] is taken for an act wilfully done;  Po'sT1L [poftille, apoſtille, Fr. pofilla, It. and L 
and impoſſibilitas, for a thing done againſt one's will. | or explication of a py 8 J a hen moe upon, 
Poss isi LIT v, or Po'ss1BLENESs L pofſibilite, Fr. Bilitä, It. poſi. To Po's ri, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] to illuſtrate wit, g. 
In ſome places pfilled in the margin with the king | 
| | 8 » land, 


b:lidad, Sp. of poſſibilitas,, Lat.] the ſtate of being poſſible, the power of notes. 
being in any manner. | Bacon. | 
Poss1B1'LITY [in our law] is defined to be a thing which may or may Pos rl LA, Lat. a note or remark written in the margin of the]; 
: or in any other book poſterior to the text. n Ec ak the lik; 


not happen. 
Poss1B1'LITY [in ethics] a non-repugnance to exiſting in a thing that Po'sTILLER [of poi] one who illuſtrates with i 
does not any way exiſt. . , vered by pig IT ee Brown, OPIN 0G, be 
Po'ss1B1E [Fr. and Sp. p9//ibile, It. of poffibilis, Lat.] that TN done, Pos ri LL ION [ peſlillon, Fr, popxling, Sax. ] 1. One who id 
that may happpen, not repugnant or contrary to the nature- things. the foremoſt horſes, and guides the firſt pair of a ſet of G 5 on one gf 
 Po'ssLY, adv. [of poſible] by any power really exiſting, perhaps, coach. 2. One who guides a poſt chaiſe. 1x horks in ; 
without abſurdity, 54 Po'sT1Que [in architecture] an ornament of ſculpture is fa 
P wal 1 ay later 3 it is ons np as a præfix, or ue peſtigue, when it is added after the work is done. s faid to he 
Particle, before other words; as, a poft-entry, peſiſcript (i. e. written after) PosTLIMInous, ar. [poftlimintum, Lat. a 
a wry pe ware (© 11 that is Publiſhed f — Ns . death) a quently. 8270 7 nf J done or contri lube. 
OST | poteau, Fr. poſte, It. and Sp. poftigo, Port. of poſtis, Lat. por, OSTLI MINY [po/{/iminium, Lat.] 1. The retu 
Sax, poſt, Du. and L. G. pfoſte, H. 77 piece of —_ ſec elect dead. 2. Ade to one's 151 by a n oe 
in the ground. Poſt is equivocal, it is a piece of tamber or a ſwift meſ- not by going over the threſhold, that being thought ee by w 
1 | ſtoration from exile and captivity, 3. Ax. 


ſenger. Watts. - | 
„Sp. ] 1. A carrier of letters by public Po'sT-MASTER [of poſt and maſter] one who has Charge of the pull 


Pos r [ pofte, Fr. piſta, It. foe 
appointment, who goes and comes at ſtated times, a haſty meſſenger. conveyance of letters. 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. This is the ſenſe in which PosT-MasTEer General, he who preſides over the poſts or | b 
it is = but _ expreſſion _ . To ride oft is to ride riers. | | Polts or ter. 
as a pet, or to ride in the manner of a poſt, courier en pole. 3; ¶ poſte, Po'ST-MERIDIAN, aj. ¶ poſimeridianus, Lat.] : el 
Fr. from pofitus, Lat.] fituation, ſeat. Which new * 4 Q 8 Mos 150 being in the 37,5006 ig ed tina of 029 ary ily Na = 8 
once ſeized on, N would never quit. Burnet. 4. [In military affairs Pos rxa“TI, Lat. ſuch perſons who were born in Su the 
any * of ground capable of lodging ſoldiers, or where they are fta- deſcent of that erown to king James J. | der th Fi 
tioned, 5. Place, employment, office. Every man has his 22% aſſigned. Pos r var us, Lat. the ſ-cond ſon, or one born afterwards, 
L"Eftrange. | | Po'sT-oFFice [of Paſt and ofice}) office where letters are deliven | 5 
Pos r of Honour [in an army] the advanced guard is a pg? of honour ; the poſt, a poſthouſe. | 30 l 
the right of two lines is a poft of honour ; and is always given to the el- PosTR1'DUAN, a. [prftriduanus, Lat.] done the next day af at 
deſt regiments ; the left is the next poſt, and is given to the next eldeſt, To PosroNE, verb ad. [pgfpentr, Sp. of poſtpone, Lat er U I 
and fo on; the centre of the lines is the leaſt honourable, and is given to 1. To put off, to delay. 2. 'To make leſs account of, to 1 A5 wh 
the youngeſt regiments. : , low ſomething elſe. I the conſider ations ſhould give Wa and be 0 | uy 
Advanced Pos r [in an army] is a ſpot of ground fiezed by a party to pened to this. Locle. Sade ſom, 
ſecure their front, and to cover the poſts that are behind them. Po'sTrCRrIPT [poſerit, Fr. poſeritto, It. of poſt, after, and ſeptum, Lat, Nice 
To Pos r, or To ride PosT, verb neut. | pofler, Fr.] to travel with ſpeed; written] ſomething written at the bottom, after the end of a kt. he 2 
as, a paß or letter carrier. 1 paſled day and night. Shakeſpeare. paragraph added to the end of a letter. Without preface ar 2 fore 
To Pos r, verb act. 1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, to ſtick up or Addiſon, | ; wile] 
affix a writing on a poſt. 2. [poſter, Fr.] to place, to ſtation, to fix. Posrvx'NTIOxAI, adj. [of paſ and adventus, Lat.) coming, or chat i bego 
And poſs himſelf in a party. Locke. 3. [With merchants] to transfer come after. ; | Fathe 
an account from one 0 to another, to regiſter methodically. You PosTvenTIONaL Change of the Moon, is a Change happening afer ome 8 
have not poſted your books. Arbuthnot. 4. 10 delay. Obſolete. great moveable fealt. li, 
_ Po'sraGt [of pot] money paid for the carriage of letters by the pub- PosTuLa%ra, Lat. demands or requeſts ; alſo the furdzmental prin- ws ws 
ic F a | | | Ciples in any art and ſcience, which are taken for grate! : t : wy 
os Box [of pot and boy] courier, a boy that rides poſt, | To Po'sTuLAaTE, verb act. [poſtulatum, ſap. of 5d, Lat. to de- are . 
To Fos rbarz @ Writing, verb act. [of poſt, Lat. after, and date] is mand, poſiuler, Fr.] to beg or aſſume without proot, From HAU bra " 
to ſet an after or later date upon it. 880 1 and precarious inferences. Brown, | Po! 
PosTE'a 5 common law} the record of proceedings by % prius, in _ PosTULATE, Jubſt. [poflulatum, Lat.] poſition ſuppoſed or aſluned other i 
the court of common pleas after a verdict, ſo called becauſe it begins without proof. Not from Peſtulates and intreated maus batirom un- Por 
with poftea die, &C. deniable principles. Brown. i 3 hath F 
Po'sTER, ſubhſt. [of poſi] à courier, one that travels haſtily. Shake. PosTuLa'TiON, Fr. [ poſlalatio, Lat.) 1. The act of ſappoling without erin 
Heare. 8 ' | proof, gratuitous aſſumption. A ſecond poſtulation to elicit my altent, i cold in : 
Pos Brachialia, Lat. [in anatomy] are four ſmall bones which make the veracity of him that reports it. Hale. 2. A requiring or demanding. Por 
up the palm of the hand. PosTULA"TORY, adj. [of poſtulate] 1. Afluming vitioat pic). At- oing ac 
Pos r DELVvIAN, adj. [of poſt and diluvium, Lat.] after the flood, ſumed without proof, The ſemblance is but poftulaiory. Brown, 8 
pertaining to the poſt-diluvians, or thoſe perſons who lived or ſucceeded. PosTULA'TUM, Jubſt. Lat. poſition aſſumed without proal. ing or be 
one another after Noah's flood. The poſt-diluvian ſtate of this our 4i/or. | 2 bor 
globe. Mood ward. | f | Po'sTruRE, Fr. ſof foftura, It. and Sp. of pura, Lat.] 1. The po- act or po 
PosT-DILUVIAN, Aal. [of poft and diluvium, Lat.] one that lived ſition or geſture of the body, voluntary collocation of the parts of the Po'tt:} 
ſince the flood. | | body with reſpect to each at, £90 2. Place, ſituation, the fate of af uns, moſt pore; 
| PosT Dieiſin, a writ which lies for him, who having recovered According to the poſture of our affairs in the laſt campaign. Aid. Po'rexn 
lands or tenements upon default or reddition, is again diſſeiſed by the 3. State, diſpoſition in general. I am at the ſame point and glu, Por- 
former diſſeiſor. 2 was. XK. Charles. f | makes a ſ. 
PosT Exiſtence, exiſtence after this life; oppoſed to pre- exiſtence. Ad. PosTURE [in painting, ſculpture, &-.] the ſituation of * "Dn 
alſon. | | with regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal mem ers the pot is 
Pos r-or ick, an office for conveyance of letters and packets to moſt in regard to one another, whereby the action of it i eit le jcular Po ru 
parts of England, alſo beyond the ſeas. 5 | To PosTuse, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to pu in du) by W from apors 
PosTE'R10R, adj. Sp. {pofterieur, Fr. Poſteriore, It, of poſterior, Lat.] place or diſpoſition. The gillfins are ſo pujturcd is 9 moe > lic, Pope. 
that comes after, latter, following, The explanatory articles poſterior to to belly, and e contra. Grew, ches Po'rHes 
the report. Addi B | ; . ho practiſes or teacne etymolo 
P Jon. 2. Backward. And now had fame's pofterior PosTuRE-MasTER [of poſture and maſter] one wiv P - 
trumpet blown. Pope, | artificial contortions of the body, | %, Lat, eriyed by 
P OSTERIO RITY (prince, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of being after; op- Pos v, contracted or corrupted from poc/), which ſee 05 3 dederen, D 
poſed to priority. There muſt be a D in time Hale. 2. [In monois, Gr.] a motto or inſcription on a ring. To fee 2 © 200 poudr 
law] as a man holding lands, &c. of two lords, is ſaid to hold of his poſy of a ring. Addiſon. 2. A noſeg y or bunch of flower. „ d L. oud, du 
latter by p/ferioriry, and of the ancienter by priority. ; Por, Fr. in all ſenſes [potte, Iſlandic, potta, Si. pot, urs out of, 3 5 £ 
PosTE'R1ORNESs [of poſterior] the ſtate of being after or behind. Ger. of Terngo, Gr. or of potus, Lat.] 1. 4 velle] to = leſpeart. 2 thi 32 
Pos rRAIOxs, /ub/t. without a ſingular [ pefleriora, Lat.] the hinder ſmall cup. Id have him poiſon'd with a fot of ale. 1. * rule 8 that 
parts. Swift. | X A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the fire Huge oi he deſtroye p . 
PosTE'riTY [| pofterite, Fr. poſteritd, It. poſteridad, Sp. of fofteritas, Dryden. z. Veſſel to hold liquids. 4. To $9” Pat; hs 2 47 > 1 2 
Lat.] children, offspring, iſſue; thoſe that ſhall be born in future time, or devoured ; a low phraſe, Now and then a farm ae po or 
deſcendants. Oppoſed to ance/tors. buthnot. | thing ſeaſoned i bo T1ON 
Po'srERN adj. [poſterne, Fr.] back; as a poſtern-gate, To Por, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To preſe Fo C earch, Bur Pot. 
 PosTEern bft. Merne, poterne, Fr. poſterne, Du. janna poſtica, Lat.] in pots. Ported fowl, Dryden. 2. to incloſe in po" Properly „ 
1. A ſmall gate, a little door. They iſſued into the baſe court through reled or potted up with moiſt ſand. Mortimer. drinkable, that broke I po 
a privy paſtern. Hayward. 2. [In fortification] a ſmall door in the Po'razLE, adj. Fr. [potabile, It. of potabilis, Lat.] Pars: 
Hank of a baſtion or other part of a garriſon, to march in and out may be drank. Water freſh and potable. Bacon. 1 drinkable 4 11 
ee by the enemy, either to relieve the wotks or to make 0'TABLENESS [of potable] poſſibility of being tba = 
ſal ies. | 785 neſs. | | Indian diſh o 2 Port, 
Po'sT-HACKNEY [of pof and Hackney] hired poſthorſes. And teach PorackR, /ub/t. [of pottage] a porringer- An iled for 
poft-hacknes to leap hedges. Wotton. made of the bark of a tree, Grew. rridge, or broth, mu Do ER 
Po'Tact [prob. of pot, pota ge, Fr. and Sp.] po 0 Pop 


Po'sTHASTE [of poſt and haſte] haſte, like that of a courier, ſpeed of 
a poſt. 1 — of the juice of meat, herbs, roots, &c. . ular ſort of crok. 
PosT-HorSE [of pof? and horſe] a horſe ſtationed for the uſe of couriers, Po'Tancs Cramponne [in heraldry] is a particu 4 
His ſervents were getting freſh po/-horſes for him. Sidney. CRAMPONEE, | the fron ſud. eh 
_ PosT-House [of po? and houſe] poſt office, houſe where letters are Po'Taxnce, or Pore [with watch-makers] e plays, and 1 
| pocket watch, in which the lower pevet 7 Lee 


taken and diſpatched. 

Posrnu'uous, adj. I poſibume, Fr. poſlumo, It. and Sp. poſſ bumus, of po, middle of which the pevet of the crown - Wheel 7 N 
after, humus, the ground, or humatio, Lat. an 0 done, — N Por AR OO, uf. A Well. Indian pickle. A: impure fixed 11 
publiſhed after one's deceaſe ; as pofthumous works, Wit regard to his Po'T-asn [porafe, Fr.] Pot aſb in yore have five ki 5 of ny 
Pali bumous character. Addiſon, 2, Born after the deceaſe cf the father; ſalt, made by burning from vegetables. —* om burnt wood, 1 0 

| | | now in uſe, 1. The German pot-aſly ne? ; 


as, a psf -umous Child ſhe bore, - 


. 


POT IP > perv 


the name of pearl aſhes. 2. The Spaniſh, called ba- Povon [pourhe, Fr. pocca, Sax.] 1. A. purſe, a ſmall bag, a pocket: 
a ng ohne a hor of kali, a plant which the Spaniards 2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. 


monly ſo 


rs, as we do corn. z. The home-made pot-aſh, made To Poucy, verb act. 1. To pocket. 2. To ſwallow. Derham, 3. 
— ſern and other uſeleſs plants, collected in large quantities and burnt. 'To pout, to hang down the lip. Ain/aorth. | 
g The Swediſh, and 5. The Ruſſian kinds, with a volatile matter com- FPou CHMOUTHED, adj, [of pouch and mouthed] blubber-lipped. Ai 


4 nt di ich is worth, | | 

; but the Ruſſian is ſtronger than the Swediſh, whic 

— * renan wood only, Pot-aſh is of great uſe to the manufac- POvERTY [paupertas, Lat. pauwrete, Fr. powerta, It. pobreza, Sp. and 

— of ſoap and glaſs, to bleachers and to dyers: it is alſo an ingre- Port.] 1. Poor ſtate and condition, indigence, want of riches. 2. 

dient in ſome medicinal compoſitions. 3 Meanneſs, defect. There is in all excellencies in compoſitions a Kind ot 
por A Tiox ¶ potatio, Lat.] drinking-bout, draught. Potations pottle poverty. Bacon. 

deep. Shakeſpeare. . PoveRTY, a goddeſs adored by the Pagans, but more out of 
Pora'rots, plural of potato. [I ſuppoſe, ſays Johnſon, an American fear than love; they believe her to be the mother of induſtry and good 

word, potatas, SP. of battantae, Amer. pyttatws, E. Br.] an edible root arts. : 1 — 

frſt brought from America. i PoveRFY is the mother of health. 1 | 
Po'T-BELLIED, adj, [of pot and belly] having a ſwoln paunch, That 18, when ſhe is attended with her proper companion, fe77fe- 

Po'r-BELLY, ah. [of pot and belly] a ſwelling paunch. rance. ; 5 

To Porckh, verb ad. [pocher, Fr. ] 1. To thruſt out the eyes as with the Pou LAIN [in ſurgery} a bubo. 

thumb. Shakeſpeare. 2. Pocher, Fr.] to poach, to boil ſlightly. Pa- PouLpa'vis, /ub/?. a fort of failcloth. Ainjworth. | | 

nadoes or a potched egg. Wiſeman. © | Pourr, Subſt. Poulet, Fr.] a young fowl. Turkey pours freſh 

Po'r-COMPANION, Jah. a fellow drinker, a good fellow at carou- from the egg. Xing. 

ſals. Pou'LTERER [from poul! ; poulalier, Fr.] a ſeller of fowls reidy for 


Po/Texce, or Po'rexcy [potentia, Lat.] 1. Power, influence. 2. Ef- the cook, | 
ficacy, ſtrength. BEE Pou'tTICE, or Pou'Ltis [pulte, of puls, pultis, Lat. pulſe] a cata- 
porEN T, adj. [porente, It. potens, Lat.] 1. Mighty, powerful, forcible, plaſm, a medicine to be laid on ſwellings, &c. = 
efficacious. Obedience upon ſuch potent grounds. South. 2. Having To Pov'LTice, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to apply a poultice or ca- 
great authority or dominion; as potent monarchs. | - taplaſm. | | ; bh, 
Croſs PoTENT [in heraldry] 1s of the form repreſented in Plate XII, Pou LTIVE, Subſt. [a word uſed by Temple] a poultice. Poult;ves 
Fig .3- 9 allayed pains, Temple. 
PorenTaATE [potentat, Fr. potentato, It. of potens, Lat.] a ſovereign, Pou'LTty [of poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.] tame fowls. EET 
a monarch, a prince, or one who has great power and authority. Pounce [poxzone, It. Skinner ] 1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 
Pore'NT1a, Lat. power, or that whereby a thing is capable of acting It was a mean prey for a bird of his pownces. Atterbury. 2. K ſort of 
or being ated on. 5 powder made of gum ſandarach, ſo called becauſe it is thrown upon pa- 
To exiſt in Por EN TIA [with ſchoolmen] denotes that exiſtence which per through a perforated box, and being rubbed thereon, makes it bear ink 
a thing has in a cauſe capable of producing it; but which has not actu- the better, 3. [From the ſound] a loud noiſe ; as the pounce of a gun. 
ally produced it. This diſtinction between real and potential exiſtence was To Pounce, verb ad. [fougonare, It.] 1. To pierce, to perforate, 
ſomewhat older than the /choolmen ; if we may credit that account of the Barbarous people that go naked, do not only paint, but pounce and raiſe 
Miene council, which Theodorit gives us from Euſebeus: for ſpeaking of their ſkin. Bacon. 2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall holes. Incor- 
the anathema there paſt upon thoſe who aſſumed, * the Son was not be- porating copple duſt by pouncing into the quickſilver. Bacon. 3. To 
fire he was begotten,” he ſays, the emperor himſelf aſſigned this [very ſieze with the pounces or talons. : 
wiſe] reaſon for condemning them, ** becauſe before he was acTUALLY Pou'NCED, adj. [of pounce; prob. of punclatus, Lat. pointed] having 
begotten, he yoTENTIALLY exiſted (after an unbegotten way) in the talons or claws ; as, a ſtrong pownced eagle, Oc. Thomſon, 
Father.” Theod. Hiſt. Ed. R. Steph. p. 288. See NicENE Council. Pov! xcks, plur. of pounce [with falconers] the talons or claws of a 
PoTE'NTIAL, adj. [potentiel, Fr. potenziale, It. potencial, Sp. of poten- bird of prey. See Pouxck. ; 
tialis, Lat.] 1. Having a power or poſſibility of acting or being, exiſting Poux c- Box [of pounce and fox] a ſmall box perforated, in which 
in poſſibility, not in act. This potential and imaginary materia prima can- is kept pounce or perfume. 
not exiſt without form. Raleigh. 2. N the effect without the ex- Pou xp [pynvan, Sax. to incloſe, or pandt, Du. and L. Ger. pkandt, 
ternal actual property. Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but H. Ger. a pledge or pawn ; whence panbten and pfanden, to pawn, and 
endureth not the potential calidity of many waters. Brown. 3. Effica- anſpfande, to diſtrain or take in execution] an inclofure tor itrayed 
cious, powerful. beaſts, eſpecially where cattle diſtrained for a treſpaſs are detained till 


PoTENTIAL Cautery [in ſurgery] a cauſtic made of lime-ſtones and they are redeemed ; a pinfold. 

other ingredients. ; Pounp Awverdupoiz [pond or pund, Sax. pondt, Du. and O. and L. 
PoTENTIAL Coldne/s [in phyſics] a relative term by which we mean, Ger. pfund, H. Ger] the weight of 16 ounces. h | 

that ſuch a thing is not actually cold to the touch; but in its effects and Pound Troy, contains 12 ounces. | | 

operations if taken inwardly : and in this ſenſe a plant or drug is ſaid tobe Pouno Ster/ing. is 20 ſhillings; a pound Scotch is is 20 pence, a 

cold in the ſecond or third degree. pound Iriſh is 15 ſhillings. | 
PorENTIAL Mood [in grammar] a mood denoting the poſſibility of Clſe Pound, ſuch an one as the owner cannot come to for the ſame 

doing any action, having the ſigns may, can, might, &c. in Engliſh, purpoſes, as ſome cloſe, houſe, fortreſs, c. | 

; PoTENTIA'LITY, Or PoTE'NTIALNESS [of potential] poſſibility of act- Owert or open Poux p, is one built upon the lord's waſte, and thence 

ing or being, not actuality. Bentley. | called the lord's pound; alfo backſides, court-yards, paſture- grounds, 

| POTENTIALLY, adv. [of potential] 1. In power or poſſibility, not in &c. ſuch as the owner of the cattle impounded may come to and give 
act or poſitively. Bentley. 2. In efficacy, not in actuality. them meat, without offence of their being there, or his coming thither. 


Po'TENTLY, adv. [of potent] powerfully, forcibly. Cold worketh To Poux, verb act. [ponian, punian, Sax. Whence in many places 
moſt poteniiy upon heat precedent. Bacon. | they uſe the word pur] 1. To beat in a mortar, to grind with a peſtle. 
Po'TEnTNEss [from potent] mightineſs, powerfulneſs. 2. [Pyndan, Sax. ] to ſhut up in a pound. 


Po'T-cun, by miſtake or corruption uſed for pop-gun, a gun which Pou'npace [of pound] 1. A fee paid to the pounder of cattle. 2. A 
makes a ſmall quick and ſmart noiſe. See Poy-GuN. duty of 15. in the pound or 205. value of merchandize, rated by the 
Po T-HANGER, ſ«b/t. [of pot and hanger] hooks or branches on which weight of the commodity imported or exported, paid to the king. 3. 
the potis hung by the ears over the fire, [of Pund, Sax.] the rate allowed for the collecting, &c. of money, fo 
Po'THECARY [contracted by pronunciation and poetical convenience much per pound; a ſum. paid by the trader to the ſervant that pays the 
from apothecary; from apotheca, Lat.] one who compounds and ſells phy- money, or to the perſon who procures him cuſtomers. 
lic. Pope. See APOTHECARY. Pou'nDeR [of pound] 1. A great gun denominated according to the 
Po'THeR, Subſt. [this word is of double orthography and uncertain weight of the ball it carries, as a 6, 12, or 24 pounder ; or, in ludicrous 
etymology : It is ſometimes written podder, ſometimes puduer, and is language, a man with ten pounds a year: In like manner a note or bill 
derived by Junius from foudre, Fr. thunder; by Skinner from peuderen is . — a twenty pounder or ten- pounder, from the ſum it bears. 2, 
om, Du. to ſhake or dig: and more probably by a ſecond thought, The name of a heavy large pear. 3. A peltle. 4;»/avorth. 
_ poudre, Fr. duſt] 1. A buſtle, ſtir, tumult, flutter, 2. Suffocating Pour ETON [in cookery] a meſs made of pigeons, quails, bacon, Qc. 
cloud, duſt raiſed. Rb _ dreſſed in a ſtew. pan, with a ragoo in the middle, and a godivoe (a pe- 
ToPoruzs, verb act. to make a bluſtering ineffeQual effort. culiar farce of fuſed meat) on the top, the whole drefied between two 
op T-HERB [of pot and herb} 1. An herb fit for the pot. 2. Any fires. | 
; ng that provokes to drink a 23 Sir Triſtram telling us that tobacco Pouriz“rs [in cookery] a meſs or diſh of victuals made of veal ſteaks, 
- a pot-herb, bid the drawer bring in t'other pint. Tatler. ſlices of bacon, c. and a good farce rolled up and roaſted, being wrapt 
: — er [of pot and hook} 1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. up in a paper. 
ee _ or eee, letters or characters. Poux faire Proclamee, &c. a writ commanding the mayor, ſheriff, Qc. 
3 ON, Fr. [of polio, Lat.] a draught ; commonly a phyſical draught. to proclaim that none caſt filth into ditches, or other places near adjoin- 
Po'TsHERD [of pot and ce and Sax. of pot and Hard, from ſchaerde 0 To Pov, werb ad. [incerain etymology ; ſup 7 1 
or pot , . Hard, A ; 0 y; oſed to be derived fro 
openly Pot/hard) a piece of a broken earthen veſſel, a fragwent of a the Welch bawrw] 1. 5 empty A 4 8 77 of one veſſel into es 
e : ; ther, &c. to let it into ſome place or receptacle. 2. To ſend forth, to let 
3 Ts adj. [of pot and valiant] filled with courage by out, to ſend in a continued courſe. | 
. . c ; To Pour, verb neut. 1. To flow, to fiream, 2. To ruſh tumul- 
e pot and lid] the cover of a pot. tuouſly. Vouth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
8 bol e Fr. and Sp.] broth of meat, herbs, Cc. any thing Poux cov NTREL, a fiſh that has a great many feet, and changes it co- 
Gren [+ 17 F | cour like the place where it is; the ſame as polypus. 
8 tier, Fr.] a maker or ſeller of earthen veſſels. Pov“ x ER [of pour] one that pours. 
ung his —_— to ſtir or diſorder any thing; in alluſion to the potter Povurer's [profil, Fr. profilo, It.] ſide-ways, as a face drawn in pour- 
ri 3 ; : 2 fil, i. e. ſide-ways. 
Potters'to wm Br ore which, for its aptneſs to vitrify and ſerve Povu'ri1ev [purlicu, Fr.] uſed by Milton for gurlieu; which ſee. 
Boyle. glaze t eir earthen veſſels, the miners call pottern ore. Poux - Party {a law term] as to make pour party, is to ſever and 
Narr [of orte 7 1 had ona 3 of partners, which before partition they held jointly 
moſt 3 (of por] drinking. In England, where they are Poux - Seiſir, Ec. is a writ whereby the king ſeizes upou land, which 
Poory, Petting. Shakeſpeare. he wife of hi deceaſed had for her d 
TTLE (of % an Enpliſh meaft 4 5 the wife of his tenant deceaſed had for her dowry. 
quarts or four iis guih meaſure of liquids containing two PourprE'sTURE, Fr. [in law} is when a man occupies unjuſtly any 
Fo rulzxr adj. [ potul, | EJS. thing that belongs to the king; alſo an encroachment on the king's high- 
— W entus, Lat.] pretty much in drink; alſo fit to way, grounds, rivers, &c. 


; 8 10 E Po ux- 


POW 


Pou'rsuvanT, a king's meſſenger, attending upon him in his wats, 


or at the council table, exchequer, &c. to be ſent upon any occaſion 
or meſſage. . NE ER. | 

PoursvivanT 47 Arms, a king's meſſenger that is ſent or employed 
in martial cauſes. | 

| Pou'ssvivanTs at Arms [in ancient times] were gentlemen who at- 

"tended the heralds in order to their promotion to that office, to which 

they could not riſe before ſeven years attendance, and officiating for them 
in preparing aud aſſigning tournaments, &c. 

Pourve'yance, the providing corn, fuel, victuals, and other neceſ- 
ſaries for the king's deal. ; 

4 e an officer who provides neceſſaries for the king's houſ- 
old, &c. 

Pour, Aab. 1. A kind of fiſh : a cod- fiſn. 2. A ſort of bird. Ca- 
re ꝛo. 

To Pour, verb neut. ¶ bouter, Fr.] 1. To look ſullen by thruſting out 
the lips. 2. To gape, to hang prominent. With a human head, hooked 
noſe and pouting lips. Dryden. 

Pov'zzor., a reddiſh earth uſed in Italy for ſand. 

Po'wper [poudre, Fr.] 1. Duſt, any thing beaten or ground very 
ſmall. 2. Gunpowder. Before the invention of powder. Addiſon, 3. 
Sweet duſt for the hair. To ſave the powder from too rude a gale. 
Pope. OY | | 

To Powpts, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To reduce to duſt, to 
pound ſmall. 2. [ Poudrer, Fr.] to ſprinkle as with duſt. Powder thy 
radiant hair. Dryden. z. To ſalt gently, to ſprinkle with ſalt. Powwaer- 
ing of meat. Bacon. 

To PowW DER, verb neut. to come tumultuouſly and violently. Z'E- 
ſtrange, | | | 

Gun Pow ER Treaſon Day, a feſtival obſerved annually on the 5th of 
November for the deliverance of K. James I, and the lords and com- 
mons in parliament aſſembled, from being being blown up with gun- 

wder, and the people from a barbarous intended maſſacre. 

Ze/uits PowpeR, the quinquina, or Jeſuits bark. 

Po'wptRBox [of poser and box] a box in which powder for the 
hair is kept. | | 

PowpeR Chefts [on ſhip board] wooden triangular cheſts, filled with 
gun-powder, pebble-ſtones, or the like, ſet on fire when a ſhip is 
boarded by an enemy, which ſoon makes all clear before them. 

_ Po'wper-norn' [of powder and horn] a horn cafe in which gun- 
powder is kept. | 
Po'wbER-MILL [of powder and mill] the mill in which the ingre- 
dients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. ; | 

Po'WDERING-TUB ref whe, Fr. and prob. of tobbe, Du.] 1. A 
tub for ſalting meat. 2. The place in which an infected lecher is phy- 
fick'd to preſerve him before putrefaction. 

Po'wpER1NGs [in architecture] devices uſed for the —_ up of any 
void ſpace in carved work; alſo in eſcutcheons, writings, &c. as to be 

wder'd with ermins.. X 


Po'wDER-RooM [in a ſhip] a place in the hold where the powder is 


ſtowed. . | 

Po'wer { pouvoir, Fr. potere, It. poder, Sp. and Port. poteflas, of pu/- 

ſum, Lat.] 1. Ability, force, reach. That which perfecteth his work is 

ower. Hooker. 2. Authority, dominion, influence. Power is no bleſ- 
ſing in itſelf. SI. z. Influence, prevalence upon. This man had 
power with him, to draw him forth to his death. Bacon. 4. Strength, 
motive, force. Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſe- 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reſt; the effects alſo that natu- 
ral bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment 
to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea or power. Locke. 5. The 
moving force of an engine. Underſtanding the true difference betwixt 
the weight and the power. Wilkins, 6. Animal ſtrength, natural ſtrength. 
Of ſtrong health and powwers. Bacon. 7. Faculty of the mind. Reaſon- 
ing powers. Atterbury. 8. Government, right of governing. 9. A ſo- 
vereign prince, a potentate. To conſider with what heats theſe two 
powers have conteſted their title. Aadiſon. 10. One inveſted with domi- 
nion. 11. Divinity. Merciful powers / Shakeſpeare. 12. Hoſt, army, 
military force, Iliued forth with all his p2wer, and gave him battle. 
Kunclles. 13. A large quantity, a great nuinber; in low language. As 
a power of good or fine things. | | 

Po'WERABLE, adj. [of power} capable of performing any thing. You 
may ſee how powerable time is in altering tongues. Camden. 

Po'wERFUL, adj. [of powver and full] 1. Potent, inveſted with autho- 
rity.. 2. Forcible, mighty. Powerful oppoſition. Ayliffe. 3. Effica- 
cious. 

Po'WERFULLY, adv. [of powerful] potently, mightily, forcibly, effi- 
cacioully. 

Po'wERFULNEss [of powerful] power, efficacy, mightineſs. The 
fowerfulne/s of the chriſtian religion. Hakewell. 

Po'weRLEss [of power and 14%] without power, weak, impotent. 

Powers in [algebra] are numbers G_—_ from the ſquaring or multi- 
plication of any number or quantity by itſelf, and that number by the 
root or number again, and this third product by the root again, and ſo 
on ad infinitum, as 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, Cc. where 2 is 
called the root or firſt power, 4 the ſquare or ſecond power, 8 the cube 
or third power, 16 the biquadrate, or fourth power, &c. and theſe 
powers in letters or ſpecies are expreſſed by repeating the root as often 
as the index of the power expreſſes ; thus à is the root, or firſt power, 
a a the ſquare or ſecond power, aaa the cube, a@ a à the biquadrate, 
Sc. and to avoid the tediouſneſs of repeating the root, they are often 
put down thus, a", 4, a3, Cc. 

Powexs [in arithmetic] the produce of a number multiplied into it- 
ſelf, as 9 is the ſecond power of 3, 27 the third power, 81 the fourth 
power, and ſo on, 

Pow nus in fadal Fuftice, a right which the lord has to reunite to his 
fief, a dependant fee held of him, when the vaſſal has alienated it, 
upon reimburſing the money given for it, &c. + 


Powers [in mechanics] the fix ſimple machines, wiz. lever, balance, 


ſcrew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, and pully. | 

Poweks [in pharmacy] the reſult of a combination and union of eſ- 
ſential oils with the ſpirit of a plant, in which all the principal virtues of 
it are ſuppoſed to be contained. 
3 {iu theology] the 6th order in the hierarchy of angels, called 

phim. 

To PowrT [prob. of beuder, Fr.] to put out the lips, and look ſullen 

or ſurly. See To Pour. 


derſtandin of ſomething elſe. Thus the ſtructure 


2 „ 


Power, a fiſh, otherwiſe called a ſea- lamprey. See pour 

Pox, ſubf.. [properly pocks, which originally fignified a fal 
puſtule, of the ſame original perhaps with poke or pouch of 
Sax. packen, Du. a diſeaſe] 1. Puſtules, eMoreſcencies, eta we. 
eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, Cc. 2. The venereal diſeaſe, cr * " 
pox. This'is the ſenſe when it has no epithet adjoined. 45 e 
diſeaſe contracted by a poiſonous humour uſually in coition = | 
_ itſelf in ulcers and pains. "Oe 

oY, ſubſt, [ appoyo, SP. appuy, fora, Fr. with rope. i 
3 poll _ 838 Peau: Nei 

Poy'ninG's Law, an act of parliament made in Ireland by k 
Henry VII, whereby all the ſtatutes of force in England, 8 14 
force in Ireland, which before that time were not. MY 

To Pozk, verb act. to puzzle. See To Posk and Apposk. 

Pra'cTaic, /ubft. the practical part of any art or ſcience, 

PRacrie [of Scotland] the courſe of pleading the lay, 
of court in that kingdom, 

PrA'CT1CAaBLE, Sp. and Fr. [ pratticabile, It. of pradicy, Lat] | 
That may be practiſed, feaſable. 2. Aſſailable, fit to be aſtileg, © 

PrAa'CTiCABLENEsSS [of practicable] pollibility of being prafiſ 
done, or effected. 

PR ACC TI ABL Y, adv. [of practicable] 
performed. | | | 

Pra'cTiICaL, or Pra'cTic, adj. ¶ pratique, Fr. pratin, li 22 
Lat. wgaxrx©-, Gr.] pertaining to practice, or action, not merely he 
culative, 

PrAa'CTICALLY, adv. [of practical] 1. In relation to Qin, not theo. 
retically. 2. By practice, in real fact. I honour her, having praflicalh 
found her among the better ſort of trees. Honvel. 

Pra'cT1ICALNEss [of practical] practicableneſs, the quality of being 
practical. | x | 

Pra'cTice ¶ pratigue, Fr. pratica, It. and Sp. of prafica, Lat. 
weaxrinn, Gr,] 1. The habit of doing any thing. 2. Uſe, cultomay 
uſe. 3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 4. Actual exerciſe, performance; 
diſtinguiſhed from theory. I here are two functions of the foul, conten- 

lation and ractice. South, 5. Method or art of doing any thing. 6. 
Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion; a the 
practice of a phyſician, ſurgeon, lawyer. 8. [Ppzr, Sax, is cunning 
ſlineſs : and thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick or fraud, Lattertime 
forgetting the original of words, applied to practice the ſenſe of . 
Johnſen) wicked ſtratagem, bad device; a ſenſe now oblolere, 

PRACTICE [in arithmetic] a method for the more ſpeedy and ealy 
reſolving queſtions pertaining to the golden rule, or rule of ther 

Practice [in law] the way or method of a court of juvcature of 
proceeding in law ſuits. | 

To Pra'cTist, verb ac. [fr EG., Gr. protiqur, Fr. fraticare, 
praticar, Sp. of prafico, Lat.] 1. To put in pradiice, to do hatitually 
2. To do, not merely to profeſs, to exerciſe a profeſion; a to prays 
law or phyfic. 3. To uſe in order to habit and dexterty, 

To PracTist, verb neut. 1. To have a habit of ading many man- 
ner formed. 2. To tranſact, to negotiate ſecretly. Ie jrafiid wit 
him. Addiſon. 3. To practiſe on or upon, to try artifces, to endeavour 
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in ſuch a manners; may be 
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of Fr: 
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= matic] 
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© Prar' 


to bring over, to win or draw into one's hands. 4. Touſe bad arts PAT 
ſtratagems, to tamper with, to corrupt or bribe. 5, To ue medica = Sax.] det 
methods. 6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. 15 | EF Pram 
Pea'cTi5sanT [of pradziſe] an agent. Her entered Pucelle and her To Pn 
practiſunts. Shakeſpeare. | | E Gtiouſly] 
Pra'cTisER [of prediſe] 1. One that practiſes any thing, one hat | loftily ar 
does any thing habitually. 2. One who preſcribes medical treatment and carry 
PrRacT!'TIONER [ pratician, Fr.] 1. One who practiſes, or b eff EL To m 
in the actual exerciſe of any art. 2. One who uſes any f 0r dange PRA'Nc 
Whigfft, Prank 


rous arts. There is ſome papiſtical practitianers among you. on 
3. One who does any thing habitually, He mult be fir an exercs 
thorough- paced practitioner of theſe vices himſelf. Suh. 3 
PRAD AIT Es [of pre, Lat. before, and Aden] tioſe = x 5 
of the earth, which ſome people have fancied to have lived be 
Adam. i 
PR ADAM“ TIcAL, adj, [of præadimites] relatin 
the præadamites. | c rarliament 
 Prxza'mBLE [in a law ſenſe] the beginning of an aft 0 10 Netz of 
which ſhews the intent of the makers of the act, and the 1 
inconveniences they would remedy or prevent ee 1 Lat 


* . 
; : ambulatum 
PRTAMBULATORV, 441 [of re and amb dee paEAUBULAAT. 


in order to the un- 
of the human body 
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unlucky ti 
To Px. 
| tatiouyy] 
© frankt in! 
| Pra'nk 
trimming 
Pr a'sin 
| To Pr, 
Without we 
PxATzE, 
PRA“TEI 
PARA“ TIN 
tattle. 
| Pra'rrt 
e maſter | 


g to the opinions of 


to walk] pertaining to a preamble, fore- running. 
Px co'eniTa, Lat. things previouſly known, 


is one of the præcognita of phyſic. xt, a com- Fa 
Px&co'nomy, or PR&'cony [ præconiun, Lat] # Ps N ly, upon 
mendation. heart, the bear- be came is 


To Px A 
e commo 
to be trivial 

RA TTL 
PRA“T TI. 


Prxco'rpia [in anatomy] the parts about the 
ſtrings; alſo the bowels contained in the chelt. ich flowers or bears 

PR cox, Lat. [in botanic writers] early p< whi 
fruit early, 

Pr D1'CAMENT [with logicians] a certain claſs, 


or order, in which ſimple terms or words are range antiy, quali). RA vir 
uſually reckoned 10 heads, wiz. ſubſtance, acc! mw lace, their | neſs, maligr 
action, paſſion, relation, the ſituation of bodies, et bit or exterdal Rawy, 
ration, as to time, their fite or poſition, and their na ; AXT'D1c 
pearance. See PREDI'CAMENT..  - l folemnities0P% 

PRI, Lat. mourning women hired at tens and put on mou 0 PR AY 
the dead; they made lamentations, beat their breas, 
ful countenances, to excite others to mourn. d upon ſuing out te f 

Prxx'ring [a law term] the fine which 15 Pat * monious fori 
writ of covenant. tion . 

PR Oc TI Uterina, Lat. [ in phyſic] the ſol 


womb, th 
Pr&MUNI'RE. See PREMUNIRE. © oe prefixed © 
Pax“ [among the Romans] a 2 Ec. 1 a ſent 
general name of the family, as Caius, Marcu nes which agel | 
PARA NTIA, Lat. [in medicine * 1] ah 
ripen. = the ſpermatic veime ur them li 
PRTARANTIA Vaſa [in anatomy] Fe antients ga de mode 
which go to the teſticles and epididymes. repare the ſeed 
denomination, ſuppoling their office be to L "le. Je 
anatomilts have diſcovered that they have officer among the vba 


Pa ros us Sacri Culiculi, Lat. an 


P R A 


ce was to attend the chamber 
* — and apparel; and whereas, at the performance of any cere- 
monies he marched next after the horſe guurds ; he ſeems to be the 
fame in dignity with our lord chamberlain. Sce Carl Aga. 
Pk TU TIUM, Lat. (in anatomy] the fore-ſkin that covers the glans; 
fore-part of the cl:tofis. | 
2 — Fin aſtronomy] three nebulous ſtars in the ſign Cancer. 
pe xs E TIA, Lat. [in anatomy] the holes in the jaws, in which the 
re ſet. ; | ; 
ed [among the Romans] a robe or long white veſt, with 
a purple border, worn by the magittrates, prieſts, and ſenators, upon 
ſolemn days; and alſo by children. See PRETEXTa, 

PR TEXTA“TA Comædia, a comedy or play, one where thoſe who 
had a right to wear the prætexta, as kings and magiſtrates, were repre- 
ſented on the ſtage; ee e and mean perſons who were in- 

aced in the play were called Togato. | 
mm +" Kh Fo 4556 of Praxias their leader] a ſect who held that 
there was no plurality of perſons (or each poſſeſſed of his own diftin&t 
eſſence) in the TaIxIT Y; and that it was the FaTHEr himſelf who 
ſuffered on the croſs. See NoeTians, PETRIPASSIANS, and PAuLA- 
visrs; and under the laſt, word, read, Not a mere attribute or 
over. ä 
Px TOR ES Cereales [among the Romans] officers whoſe buſineſs it 
was to ſee that the city was ſupplied with corn. 

pax TORIA'NI, the pretorian guard. A body of 1000 men, who at- 
tended on the emperor's perſon. 

Prxro'res Erarii, Lat. [among the Romans] officers of the trea- 
ſury or exchequer. See PRETOR. . 

PrRaGMa'TICAL, or PRAGMA'TIC, adj. [mexypalz, Gr. pragmatique 
Fr.] meddling, impertinently buſy, aſſuming buſineſs without leave or 
invitation, 

'PkacMaTiICAL | in philoſophy] practical, machanical, problema- 
tical, 
Pracma'TiICar Sanction, an ordinance made by Charles VII. king 
of France, Anno 1438, in an aſſembly of the Gallican church, con- 
taining a regulation of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, in conformity to the 
canons of the council of Baſil. | Es 
| PRacMA'TICALLY, adv. [of pragmatical] impertinently, meddlingly. 
E PRrACMA'TICALNESS, or PRAGMA'TICNEss [of pragmatical or prag- 
E matic] a buſy medling humour in other mens affairs, without right or 
call. , | | | 
P xaAsE [priis, Du. and L. Ger. preiſe, H. Ger.] 1. Commendation, 
= renown, honour. 2. Act of aſcribing glory to, laud, tribute of grati- 

= tude. To God glory and praiſe. Milton, 3 Ground or reaſon of 
_ praiſe. And 'tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryden. 

= To Pals E, verb ad. [priiſe, Dan. pryſa, Su. pryſen, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. preiſen, H. Ger.] 1. To give praiſe to, to glorify in worſhip. 
= Glorifying and praiſing God. St. Luke, 2. To commend, to applaud, 
do celebrate. Dryden. FE [Contracted for appraiſe] to value goods. 
3 1 adj, [of praiſe and full] laudable, commendable. Now 
& Odlolcte, 
© Prar'ser' [of praiſe] one who praiſes, a commender. 
= Prar'sE-WwORTHY, adj. [of praiſe and worthy; priis, Du. and pynvic, 
© Sax.] deſerving praiſe, commendable. , | S 
PRAMuR, a flat bottomed boat. 3 2 
To Pa ANC [prob. of pronken, Du. prangen, H. Ger. to ſhew often- 
tatiouſly] 1. To throw up the fore legs, as horſes do when they caper, tread 
© loftily and wantonly ; or as when they ſpring, bound in high mettle, 
and carry themſelves ſtately. 2. To ride gallantly and oftentatiouſly. 
z. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. 
Pra'ncer [from prance] a prancing horſe. ES; 
© Prank [prob. of pronck, Du. and L. Ger. oftentation] a ſhrewd or 
| unlucky trick, a frolic, a wicked act. a7 | 
To PRANk, verb act. [pronken, Du. prangen, H. Ger. to ſhew often- 
utiouvy] to decorate, to dreſs to oſtentation. Obtruding falſe rules 
| frankt in reaſon's garb. Milton. : 
PRA'NKING up, part. act. [of prank] the act of ſetting off, decking, 
trimming up, adorning. | = 
PA six A Bilis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſtemper in the gall, 
Io PraTe, verb neut. [praten, Du.] to talk over-much, idly, or 
| Without weight, to prattle, to chatter. | | 
PAE, /ubf. [from the verb] ſlight talk, unmeaning tattle. 
Pra'TER [of prate] an idle talker, a chatterer. . 
. ö ady. [of prating] in a prating manner, with tittle 
attle. a | ELLE | 
| Pra'TTIQUE, or Pra'cTic, a communication of commerce, which 
| the maſter of a merchant · veſſel obtains in the port it arrives in. 
| Pra'TTIQUE, Fr. [pratica, It.] a licence to traffic in the ports of 
ttaly, upon a bill of health, . e. a certificate that the place from whence 

e came is not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe. 
| OPra'TTLE, verb neut. [diminutive of praten, or from prate, with 
| the common augment Je] to talk lightly, to chatter, as children ;do, 
to be trivially loquacious. 

PRA'TTLE, ſabſt. from the verb) empty talk, trifling loquacity. 

[of prattle] a chatterer, one who talks triflingly. 


A TTLER 


— WA 9 85 It. pravitas, Lat.] corruption of manners, bad- 
RAWN, a e eee. fiſh like a ſhrimp, but larger. 

| Axl DICA, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe office was to aſſign men juſt 
bounds and meaſures for their actions and diſcourſes. 4 
: 0 Pay, verb neut. [precor, Lat. prier, Fr. pregare, 
0 entreat, to beſeech, to aſk ſubmiſlively. 2. To make petitions 
n, 3. 7pray; that is, I pray you to tell me; is a ſlightly cere- 
— form of introducing a queſtion. 4. Sometimes only pray, ellip- 
| Poe” Pray then what wants he? — Fourſcore thouſand pounds. 


Tt. pregar, Port.] 


To PR AY 3 7 . 
Wer » verb act. 1. To ſupplicate, to implore, to addreſs with 
| : den er. 2. To aſk or as a ſupplicant. Pray a prohibition 
ceremony —_— N the eccleſiaſtical court. Ayliffe, 3. To entreat- in 
The He that would learn to Pray, let him go to ſeg, 
— man is hourly expoſed to on that element gives him fre- 
Pra'ven on to ſeek the protection of the 8 


(priere, Fr.] 1. A petition, eſpecially ſuch as is put up to 


G . 
od himſelf. 2. Entreaty, ſubmiſſive importunity. 


" 


of the emperor, and to take care 


PRE 


Common PRAYER, the public divine ſervice, with the rites and cere- 
monies of the church of England. See Apoſtolical ConsriTruTIONS and 
Liru R GY, compared with the xovas EUN,N6 U. e. Common prayers] in Tuſ- 
tin Martyr's 2d. apology, Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 161, 162. See alſo 
DoxoLocy and INTERPOLATION compared. | 

 PRAY'ER-BOOK [of prayer and book] book of public or private devo- 
tions. 

Pak, an inſeparable prepoſition [præ, Lat.] prefixed to many words, 
and ſignifies before, to wit, priority of time or rank, e. g. to pre-engage, 
to engage before hand, to prevent, premeditate, prediction, pre-eminence; 
&c. 

To Preach, verb neut. ¶ prædicare, It. and Lat. precher, Fr. predicar, 
Sp. ] to deliver a ſermon or public diſcourſe upon ſacred ſubjects, to inſiſt 
= a doctrine or tenet. Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem. Nehe- 
miah. 

To Px REACh, verb act. 1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious ora- 
tions. 2. To inculcate publickly, to teach with earneſtneſs. There is 
22 thing publickly notified, but we may properly ſay it is preached. 
Hooker. © 

PREACH, ſub/?. [from he verb; preſche, Fr.] public diſcourſe, a reli- 
gious oration. Hooker. 

PREA'CHER [from preach ; precheur, Fr.] 1. One who preaches, one 
who diſcourſes publickly upon religious ſubjects. 2. One who inculcates 
any thing with earneſtneſs and vehemence. No preacher is liſtened to 
but time. Swift, | 

PREA'CHMENT [of preach ; preche, Fr.] a ſermon; mentioned in con- 
tempt; a diſcourſe affectedly ſolemn, All this is but a preachment, L'E- 


ſirange. 
PrE-a'DAMITES. See PREADAMITES. | 
PSA [ preambule, Fr. freambolo, It. and Sp. of Lat.] pre- 


amble, introduction, ſomething previous. Preambles placed before cer- 
tain readings. Hooker. | 

PREA'MBULARY, Or PREA'MBULOUS, 4%. [of preamble; ¶ præamlula- 
rius, Lat.] foregoing. Obſolete. Brown. h 

PRE-APPREHE'NSION [of pre and afpreherfion] an opinion formed be- 
fore examination. | | 

PrEasE, ſub. preſs, crowd. Spenſer, See PREss. 

PrEa'sING, part. af. crowding. Spenſer. 

PaE'BEND, or PRE'BENDARY | prebende, Fr. prebenda, It. prebendy, Sp. 
præbenda, L. Lat. præbendarius, Lat. of prabendo auxilium, &fc. i. e. 
from affording aſliſtance or advice to the biſhop or dean] 1.Sometimes, but 
improperly, a perſon who has a prebend, f. e. an endowment in land, 
or a ſort of benefice or portion, that every canon or member of a colle- 
giate church receives for his maintenance. Deans and canons or prebends 
of cathedral churches in their firſt inſtitution were of great uſe to be of 
council with the biſhop. Bacon. 2. That portion or ſtipend which a 

rebendary receives out of the eſtate of a cathedral or cojlegiate church. 
This is the proper ſenſe of the word. His excellency gave the doctor 
a prebend in St, Patrick's cathedral. Sv. 

Preceptorial PREBEND, a prebend, the revenues whereof are appointed 
for the maintenance of a preceptor or maſter, tor the inſtruction of youth 

atis. . 

Golden PREBEND [of Hereford] one of the twenty-eight minor pre- 
bendaries, who has the firſt canon's place that falls ex oficzo, fo called 
becauſe he had the altarages, in reſpe& of the gold commonly given 
there. | 
Simple PRxEBENDS, are ſuch as yield no more than the revenue. 923 
5 PrEBENDS i Dignity, are ſuch as have juriſdiction joined with 

em. , ; 4 

PrEcA'R1Ous [precaire, Fr. precario, Sp. of precarius, Lat.] gotten by 
favour, or held by courteſy, at the will and pleaſure of another, uncek 
way only as depending on another, changeable or alienable at his plea- 
ure. 

Px ECARIoUs [in civil law] granted to one upon entreaty, to uſe ſo 
long as the party thinks fit. 

PrECaR1ous [in commerce] is a 
two nation at war, 
them both. ; 

PrEcarIous [in juriſprudence] a fund or ſtock, whereof a perſon has 
not the full propriety, whereof he cannot diſpoſe abſolutely, and which 
is moſt of it borrowed. ; | 

PRECA'RIOUSLY, adv. [of precarious] uncertainty, through depen- 
dance, at the pleaſure of Kale ; * 4 En 

PRECA'RIOUSNESS [of precarious] ſmall aſſurance, dependance on 
courteſy and humour of others. . | 

PRECAu'T10N, Fr. [from precautus, Lat.] preſervative caution, pre- 
ventive meaſures, caution, warning, or heed, either given or uſed be- 
fore hand. | 

To PRECAUTION, werb act. [precautioner, Fr.] to forewarn. 

Pa“ E Partium ¶ in law] the continuance of a ſuit, by the conſent of 
both parties, 

PrEceDA'NEOUS, adj. [this word is, I believe, miſtaken by the au- 
thor for precidaneous, fræcidaneus, Lat. cut or flain before: nor is it uſed 
here in its proper ſenſe. Jobnſon] previous, antecedent, going before. 
Antecedent and precedaneous not only in order, but in time. Hale. 

To PrEcE'DE verb ad. [preceder, Fr. and Sp. precedare, It. of præ- 
cedo, Lat.] 1. To go before in order of time. 2. To go before accord- 
ing to the adjuſtment of rank, to go firſt or before. 3. To excel, ſur- 
paſs or go beyond. | 

PRECEDENCE, or PRECE'DENCY | precedenza, Tt. predencia, Sp. from 
precede, Lat.] 1. The art or ſtate of going before, priority. 2. Some- - 
thing going before, ſomething paſt. 3. Adjuſtment of place, rank, 
pun of honour which a perſon is intitled to in companies, in walking or 

itting, the foremoſt place in ceremony. Always give him the pr-cedency. 

Howel. 2. Superiority in general. Which of them has the precedency in 
determining the will to the next action. Locke, | 
i PrECE'DENT, adj. Fr.yprecedente, It. of præcedens, Lat.] going before, 
ormer. | 

Pre'cepenT, /ub/t. [the adjective has the accent on the 2d. ſyllable, 
the ſubſtantive on the firſt] I. Any thing that is a rule or example to future 
times; any thing done before of the ſame kind. 2. [In law] an origi- 


kind of trade carried on between 
by the intervention of a third, who is at peace with 


nal writing or deed to draw others by. gh 
PRECEDENT Book, a book containing inſtructions, rules, examples or 
authorities to follow in judgments and determinations in the courts of 
1 : 
Pae'ceEpeNTLY, 
IS 


Juſtice, 


PRE 


_ -PRE'CEDENTLY, adv. [of precedent, adj.) before hand. 
PaE'CEDENTS, or drau 
uttornies, c. | 
Prece'yTor [procentor, Lat. præcenteur, Fr.] he that leads t 

he that begins the tune in a cathedral, a chanter. 
Pre'ceeT [precato, It; preceto, Sp. precepte, Fr. o 


command, injunction, or rule authoritatively given, a direction. 


he choir, 


Pacer [in law] a command in writing, ſent out by a magiſtrate 


for the bringing of a perſon or record before him; alſo a provoca- 
— or inſtigation whereby one man incites another to commit a fe- 
ony. | 8 

PRECE'PTIAL, 
word, * | 
-PRECE'PTIVE, adj. [preceptivous, Lat.] pertaining to precepts, con- 
taining or giving precepts. The preceptive part enjoins the molt exact 
virtue. Decay of Piety. BET ET. Oe | 

Prece'eTor [precepteur, Fr. precettore, I 
er, a tutor. | 

Prece'ss10Nn [precefſio, Lat.] the act of advancing or going before. 

PRECES$10N of the Equinoxes [in aſtronomy] is the advancing or go- 
ing forwards of the equinoctial points : for the equinoxes, by a very ſlow 
and inſenſible motion, change their place, going backwards or weſt- 
ward, contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

PrEC1'NCT [precinto, It. of præcinctus, Lat.] 1. Outward limit, boun- 
dary. Precin&s of Light. Milton. 2. A particular juriſdiction, within 
which ſeveral pariſhes are comprehended. 3. A parcel of land encom- 
paſſed with ſome river, hedge, &c. | 

Precio'siTY [pretioſus, Lat.] 1. 
of high price. Brown. . 

PrE'cious [precieux, Fr. prexioſo, It. precigſa, Sp. and Port. of pretio- 
Sus, Lat.] 1. Of great worth or value, valuable. 2. Coſtly, of great 
price; as, a precious ſtone. 3. Worthleſs; in contempt or irony. Theſe 
were precious Saints. Locke. | 

PRE'CIOUSLY, adv. [of preciors] 1. Valuably, to a great price. 2. 
Contemptibly; in irony. TIE | 

PRE'CIousNEss [of precious] valuableneſs, worth, price. Wilkins. 

PrE'CIPE in Capite, Lat. a writ lying where the tenant, who holdeth 
of the king in chief, is put out of his land. | | 
. PRrE'ciPICE | precipice, Fr. precipixio, It. precificio, Sp. præcipitium, of 
preceps locus, Lat.] a ſteep place, a fall perpendicular without gradual de- 


clivity. 1 
f precipitant] raſh haſte, head- 


adj. [of precept] conſiſting of precepts. An obſolete 


t. of præceptor, Lat.] a teach- 


Value, preciouſneſs. 2. Any thing 


 PrEC1'PITANCE, or PREcC1'eiTANCY [0 
long hurry. | | 
PREC1PITANT, adj. [ præciitant, Lat.] 1. Falling or ruſhing head- 
long. 2. Haſty, urged with violent haſte. 3. Raſhly hurried,  . 
PRECTPITANT [with chemiſts] is a term which they apply to any li- 
uor, which being poured on a diflolution, ſeparates what is there diſ- 
| Gd and makes it precipitate. | | 
Peci'PITANTNESS [of precipitant] raſhneſs, haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 
PRECUPITANTLY, adv. [of precipitant] in headlong haſte, in a tu- 
multuous hurry | | 5 . 
To PRECITPITATE [precipiter, Fr, precipitàr, Sp. of præcipitatum, 
ſup. of præcipito, Lat. to throw down headlong] 1. To throw or caſt 
down headlong. 2. To haſten unexpectedly. 3. 'To hurry blindly or 
raſhly, to haſten over much. 4. [With chemiſts] to ſeparate a maiter 
which 1s diffolved ſo as to make it ſettle at the bottom, to throw down 


to the bottom, 8 
1. To fall headlong. 2. To fall to 


* 2 


To PRECIPITATE, verb neut. 
the bottom as a ſediment. 3. To haſten without juſt preparation. 
Pa ECT PIT ATE, adj, [precipité, Fr. precipiteſo, It. of præcipitutus, Lat.] 
1. Raſhly haſty, unadviſed, headlong haſty. 2. Steeply falling. 3. 
Haſty, violent. | | ee 
PcecieiTATE, ſabſ. [in chemiſtry] any ſubſtance which is gotten out 
of the pores of a menſtruum in which it was diſſolved, and by ſoͤme 
means made to fall down to the bottom of the veſſel ; particularly a 
corroſive medicine made by precipitating mercury. | ; 
Green PRECIPITATE, a mixture of the ſolution of mercury with ſpirit 
of nitre. 
- Red PrEciPITaTE, is mercury diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre ; and when 
the moiſture is evaporated, the fire is increaſed gradually till the matter 
turns red. | | 
- . Philoſophical Pxx Ii irArE, is made with running mercury put into a 
matraſs, and ſet in a ſand heat for 40 days, or till all the mercury is re- 
duced to a red powder. This is called precipitate per ſe, 
White PRECIPITATE, is mercury diſſolved in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
nitre, and preciptated to the bottom, and is of a white culour. 
. PrECUPITATELY, adv. [of precipitate] 1. Headlong, ſteeply down. 
2. Haſtily, in blind fury. | | | 
PrEciPITA'TION, Fr. [precipitazione, It. precipitacion, Sp. of præcipi- 


tatio, Lat.] 1. The act of throwing down headlong. 2. Violent motion growing from the ground only. 11t) 1. That may be 
downward. 3. Raſhneſs, tumultuous hurry, too great haſte. 4. [In PRE'DICABLE, adj, Fr. [ prædicabile, Lat. a | quality, or an epi : 
chemiſtry] the falling or cauſing to deſcend the particles of any metalline told or ſpoken of abroad. 2. [In logic a gene {objects d 
or mineral body, which are kept ſuſpended in that menſtruum which which may be predicated of, or affirmed of nee Jogicians] are cal 
diſſolved it, by the pouring in of ſome alkalizate, &c. ſubſtance. Op- PrE'DICABLES, /ub/t. plur. of predicable 0h.” roprium diferes 
poſed to ſublimation. = univerſals, and are in number five, viz. C ee becauſe even 
PaEcIIrous | precipites, plur. of præceps, Lat.] 1. Headlong, tia, and accidens. Theſe they call the five 5. { be the genus, ſpecies 
| Keep. 2. Raſh, heady. 3. Over haſty, thing that is affirmed concerning any being: _ 
- Pre'creur {in juriſprudence] an advantage pertaining to any one in difference, ſome property or accident. oe. «nd Sp, procdicant# x 
a thing that is to be divided; or a portion taken off or ſet by in his fa-  PrEDi'CaMENT, ſubſe. Fr. [predicamento, 4 ces ranged accu 
vour, before the diviſion is made. Lat.] 1. A claſs or order of beings or ſubſtan 2 Claks or ki 
. . PRecr'sE [ precis, Fr. preciſo, It. and Sp. præciſus, Lat.] 1. Stiff, for- their natures; called alſo categorema or category * 
mal, finical, affected, ſcrupulous, ſolemnly and ſuperſtitiouſly exact. 2. ſcribed by any definitive marks. : mber 10, UIL. ſub 100 
Exact, particular, nice, ſtrict, having determinate limitations. PREDTCAMEN Te [with logicians] are in pa gion, the fiuation © > 
PrECi'SELY, adv. [of preciſe] 1. Exactly, accurately, nicely, with accident, quantity, quality, relation, à hn abit or ee 
preciſe determination, 2. Stifly, formally, with troubleſome ceremony, dies as to place, their duration as to time, an —— 
£00 ſer upulouſly. pearance. ; belonging to 4 predic 
 Pxgci'seness [of preciſ⸗] ſtiffneſs, formalneſs, finicalneſs, exactneſs, PREDICAME'NTAL, dj. [of pr edicament] thing. each 
ſcrupulouſneſs. Not to ſever them with too much preci/ene/s. Bacon. Pre'picanT, alt. one that affirms 4 orders are allowed 1 K lith 
 PREc1'SLAN, /. ¶præciſi, Lat.] 1.A perſon over ſcrupulous in points Pat'picanT Friars, are ſuch as by ther pre atum, fup- ol / 
of religion, one who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. 2. One who limits or To PxEꝰDICATE, verb att. I predicare, t. | 
reſtrains in general. Lat.] to affirm any thing of a ubject. or ſpeak. latter pal 
PaCIs1iox, Fr. [a ſchool term] exact limitation, the ſame as ab- To PRERTDICATE, verb neut. to Ry edicatums Lat.] the wben 
ſtraction. 55 | | . | Pab Dic aTE, /ubſt. [ predicate, It. 1 Armed of the ſub becauſe? 
\  PrEci'sIvs, adj. [preciſus, Lat.] exactly limiting by cutting off all of a logical propoſition, or that rhe 2 called the predicate» 5 
that is not abſalutely relative to the preſent purpoſe. 22 we ſay John is a ſailor, the word ai : Vs 


ghts of deeds, conveyances, &c. for the uſe of 


f præceptum, Lat.] a 


pre and determino, Lat.] to determine, judge, if a 
doom or confine by previous decree. 


law, their predia/ eſtates are liable to fiſcal 


PRE 
To Px rer“ pf, verb ad. [precludo, Lat.] to ſhut out or hi te 
ſome anticipation, | | 

Preco'ciovs, adj. [pracocs, gen. of præcox, Lat. 

before the time, Many precocious trees, and ſuch as ha 
the winter, may be found. Brown. 

Px ECO“ x [of precocious] ripeneſs before the time. Haas 
To Px Eco ATE, verb act. [precogitatum, ſup. of precagin * 

wh amen and copito, Lat, to think] to conſider, or ſcheme ira 

PrxEcocnt'TiONn [precognitio, from pre, before, and 97% 

knowledge] eee previous knowledge or Sanin 4 

PRECONCEL'T, ſubſ?, [of præ, Lat, before, and conceit) an opinig 

tecedently formed or conceived. Hooker.) ai 

To PrEconcer've [of pre and conceive, of concipio, Lat.] to take 

an opinion or conception before hand, to imagine beforehand, Fra 
. of preconceived opinions. pray : 
RECONCE'PTI1ON, t. [of pra, and conception] opini „ 
formed. Hakewell., e . 9 
PR BCOoNIsA“TIox [in the conſiſtory at Rome] a declaration or org | 
ſition made by the cardinal patron of a perſon nominated by ſome 24 
toa prelateſhip. | 

To PrtEcont'se, verb neut. [ præconixo, Lat. preconiſer, Fr.] tonite 

a report in the pope's conſiſtory, that the party preſented to a benches 

qualified for the ſame, | | 

IP PkECONSI'GN, verb act. [of pre and conſigu] to make over bee. 
nd. 

Prxeco'NTRACT, ſubft. [of pre and contract. This was formerly a. 

ee. on the laſt ſyllable] a bargain made before another, or a fung: 
argain. 

To PRECONTRAET, verb ad. [of pre, Lat. and contract] toconn 

or bargain before-hand. Ay/rfe. | | 

Pecu'RsE, Jubi. [yræcurſum, ſup. of præcurro, from pre, befor, wt 

curro, Lat. to run] forerunning. Shakeſpeare. 

PREcCu'RS0R [| precurſor, Lat. precurſeur, Fr.] a fore. runner 2 nel. 

ſenger ſent before hand, a harbinger. 

Pa rDa'CEOUs, adj. [preda, Lat.] living by prey. Derhan, 
PRE'DAL, az. [preda, Lat] rebbing, practiſing robbery. | 
PREDA'TORY, adj. | prædatorius, Lat] 1. Pertaining to robbing, plun- 

dering, practiſing fapine. Bacon. 2. Hungry, preying, rarenous, It 
maketh the ſpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 
PrEDECE'SSED, adj. [of pre, and deceaſed] dead before. Wor 22 
memorable trophy of predecefſed valour. Shakſpeare. 
Prxeptce's0R {predecefeur, Fr. predeciſſore, It. predicſo, ꝙ and 
Lat.] one who was in an office or employment, or any placebetore an0- 
ther. | | 
Prepece'ss0Rs, plur. of predecefſor [prodeceſſores. Lat.) thoſe that 
went before, as anceſtors, forefathers, &c. 

PrEDEsSTINA'RIAN, one who believes or maintains the 
deſtination. | 
To PrREDE'STINATE, verb act. | predeſiiner, Fr. predjfinare, I. prede- 
ſlinar, Sp. prædiſtinatum, ſup. of præ deſlino, from „ie, and dino, Lat, 
to deſtinats] to decree or ordain beforehand irreveribly, what ſhall come 
after. 

To PrebesTINATE, verb neut. to hold predeſinato 

language. Dryden. | e's 
PaepesTina'TION, Fr. [predeflinaione, It. greiyfinacn, p. 

act of fore- ordaining or appointing. | 

| e yas 1 a judgment or decree of God where 

by he has reſolved, from all eternity, to fave a cemtam number of perions, 

hence called elect. See DecRets and GNnosTiCs. | © Cocondean 

PrEDESTINATION is alſo uſed to ſignify a concatenation © we — 

ſes appointed by providence : by means whereof, things are ot - 
5 by a fatal neceſſity; contrary to all appearance, and maug 
tion. . 1 e 
"Ps EDESTINA'TOR [of 3 one that holds predeftinaton or a 
revalence of pre-eſtabliſhed neceſſity. | ee before- 
F 'To laps no E, verb ad. [of pre, and deftine] o dare b 
hand. | 3 J determination 

PREDETERMINA'TION, Fr. [of pre, and delernitdti, 

made aforehand. | | 

PREDETERMINATION [with ſchoolmen] that 


by 


preciſe, Fr) x 
ve their aer 
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PRE“ TAC. 
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a book, to 
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Jofrine of pte. 


n ; in ludicrous 


the 


concurrence of God 
U their a&tions bo 


. 3 them in 2 
which makes en e d CADARIANG compared. of the pretor 
good and evil. See PREDESTINATION an F predeterminar, P. © only of the 
/ ö J. | 
To PREDETE'RMINE [of pre and determine”, point beforehand, to | the ſole man; 


| Pare 'egct 
| Ol Rome, W 


{ conſiſting of fa 


pay m. 
are paid 


PRE'DIAL, adj, [predium, Lat.] 


PREDIAL Tzthes [in law] are ſuch as 


P R E 


or affirmed of the ſubject. The predicate is that which 13 


{Huw ed of the ſubject. Watts. 8 ; 
| 1 4 as Ny Fr. 2 It. of prædicatio, Lat. affirmation 
| —— any thing. They are only about identi predication. 


Locke. l 
1 foreſhew 
; e, to 2 
| _ eee Fr. [predizione, It. of prædictio, Lat.] a prophecy, or 
| (retelling of a ching, a declaration of ſomething future. 
PeepicToR, Aab. [of predict] foreteller. 
PrepiGE'sTION [of pre, and digeſtion] di 
To Parpisro s [of pre, — Aiſpaſe] to 
any certain purpoſe. 1 i 
ö 2 05 10n [of — diſpoſition] previous adoption. Tunes 
| have a prediſpoſition to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon, 7 : 
| Parpo'MINANCE, PREDO'MINANCY, or PREDO MINANTNESS [of pre- 
| niner, Fr.] over-ruling _ prevalence, ſuperiority, aſcendency 
J ther, ſuperior influence. 7 15 
1 INANT, 5 Fr. [predominante, It.] over. ruling or ſuperior, 
e in influence, aſcendent : f 
fe Pu oO MIN ATE, verb neut. eee ee Fr. predominare, It. of 
| pradominor, Lat.] to prevail, to be aſcendent, to be ſupreme in influence. 
©  Prp-ELECTED, part. paſſ. of pre- elect [pre-eleftus, Lat.] choſen be- 
E fre. See DrckEE and PAIMIT IV E Chriſtianity compared. 
Px E-ELE ION [of pre, and election] choice beforehand. PE 
Pae-E'MINENCE, or PREHE'MINENCE, Fr, [preminenza, It. prebemi- 
| Wncia, Sp. pre-eminentia, Lat. It is ſometimes written to avoid the 
junction of ee, preheminence] 1. Advantageous quality above others, ſu- 
© periority of excellence. 2. Precedence, priority of place. 3. Supe- 
© riority of power or influence. 3 | 
Pre-E'MINENT, Fr. [of pre, and eminent] excellent above others. 
PxE- E Mr Io [pre- enptio, from pre and emptum, ſup. of emo, Lat. to 
bay] the right of buying before others. 
To PaEEN, verb act. See PREE NING, : 
© Pre-EnGa'GED, part. paſſ. of pre. engage [of pre and engage, Fr] enga- 
ged beforehand. HE | 
E Pare-ENCA'GEMENT [of pre, and engagement] an engagement or pro- 
E miſe made beforehand, precedent obligation. . 
E Preg'niNG, part. act. of preen [prunen, in L. Ger. ſignifies to dreſs or 
E prank up; with naturaliſts] the action of birds, in cleaning, ee 
nd trimming their feathers, to enable them to 8 more eaſily throug 
the air. For this uſe, nature has furniſhed them with two peculiar 
E glands, which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an oil-bag pertorated, out 
of which the bird on occaſion draws it with its bill. | 
= To Pre-tnca'ce, verb act. [of pre, and engage] to engage by pre- 
E vious contracts or ties. 0 
To Paz-ExT'sr, verb act. ¶ pre- eſſſtere, It. of pre and exiſto, Lat.] to 
Fexiſt, to have a being beforehand. | 
© PrE-ExI'STENCE, Fr. [pre- eſiſtenxa, It. of pre and exifientia, Lat.] 
the ſtate of a thing actually in being before another, exiſtence of the ſoul 


before its union with the body. 

© PrE-ExI'STENT, adj. Fr. [pre-e/iſtente, It. of pre and exiftens, Lat.] 
exiſting, or being — another, exiſtent beforehand. This pre- exiſtent 

Ceternity is not compatible with a ſucceſſive duration. Bentley. 

Cbriſ's PRE-EXISTENT State, is his ſtate of exiſtence before his incar- 

vation, which Photinus, Marcellus, and Paulus of Samoſata denied among 
the ancients, and Socinus among the moderns. See theſe reſpefive 

| * and compare them all with John xvii. 5. Heb. i. 1—3. and Co- 

$101. 1. 15, 16. 

| "Pa Fr. [prefazio, It. 22 Sp. of prefatio, Lat.] ſomething 

hoken introductory to the main deſign, particularly in the beginning of 
a book, to facilitate the underſtanding of it; introduction. 

| To PrEFACE, verb neut. [prefatio, of prefari, Lat. to ſpeak be- 

fore] to make a preparatory introduction to a diſcourſe, to ſay ſome- 

thing introductory. It is neceſſary to preface that ſhe is the only child. 

Spectator. | 
| £5 PREFACE, verb act. 1. To introduce by ſomething prœmial. 2. 
To face, to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. 

PRE“ TAC ER [of preface] the writer of a preface. 

| cee Y, adj. [of prefatio, Lat.] pertaining to a preface, intro- 
any. 

| PrE'recT [prefet, Fr. prefetto, It. of præfectus, Lat.] a Roman magi- 
| irate, governor, or commander. 
Pretorian Pre” i 


eſtion too ſoon performed. 
iſpoſe beforehand, to adapt 


FECT [præfectus prætorii, Lat.] a commander in chief 
| of the pretorian bands among the Romans, who had the command not 
| only of the guards, but alſo of the armies, and adminiſtered juſtice ; 
| the ſole management of affairs being left to them by the emperors. 
PrE'FECT of the City ¶ urbis prefeftus, Lat.] a governor of the city 
| of Rome, who governed it in the abſence of the conſuls and emperors : 
lis office was to take care of the civil government, proviſions, building, 
and navigation ; he was the proper judge in the cauſes of patrons, 
| 4 and ſlaves. See PR TOR. . 
RE FECTURE, Fr, | prefettura, It. of preſetura, Lat.] the govern- 
ment or Chief rule of 45 or province. oy | , g 
„To Pazrk'x, werb act. prefero, Lat. preferer, Fr. preferire, It. pre- 
ferer. Sp.] 1. To eſteem above, to regard more than another. 2. With 
above before the thing poſtponed; to advance, to promote, to exalt, to 
— x: To "_e 2 oa publickly. Prefer a bill a- 
ings and parliaments. Collier. 4. ing i 
_ indifi ent, - law. my ie e pong of 
REPERABLE, adj. ¶ preferable, Fr. preferabile, It.] that is 
ferred, or made 09: { - 8 ee 5 
PRE PERABLENESS [of Tae ſtate of being preferable. 


to be pre- 


ME FERABLY, adv. [of preferable] in ſuch a manner, as to prefe; 
bt ” or than coor, i ah. oa | : m—_ 
of bo FERENCE, Fr. [ preferenza, It.] eſtimation of one thing befo 
ul 3 * Choice of one = than 3 8 
E RMENT [ preferimiento, Sp. of prefere, Lat.] 1. Promotion, ad- 
amen. — to a Webs. ſtation. 2. Preference, yt woken” ob- 
0 Fats | 
pre Err RRER [of prefer] one who prefers. | 
2 Ge PREP! GURATE, or * 8 verb act. [prefiguratum, ſup. 
| 19 0 hs bom 2 od figure, — to repreſent by figure, to 
ö e ew ent ti I 
per Fe 2 Prefigured are here e 2 2 e 
ny *GURAT1ION (of prefigurate] antecedent repreſentation. 
1 : | 


derb af. {pradifum, ſup. of predico, Lat.] to foretell - 


PRE 

To Peri, to exhibit by antecedent repreſentation. _ | 

To PxRPT'VE, verb ad. ¶ prefinir, Fr. præfnio, Lat.] to limit before - 
2 He in his immoderate defires profired unto himſelf three years: 

olles. | | 

To PR EYIx, verb a. [prefixum, ſap. of prefige, Lat.] 1. To fix or 
put before another ns . 0 e 238 3. To ſettle, 
to eſtabliſh. I would prefix ſome certain boundary between them. Hale. 

Pax ix, ſulſt. or PREFTxà, Lat. [prefixum, Lat.] ſome particle put 
before a word to vary its ſignifieation. It is a prefix of augmentation to 
many words. Brows. In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa 
and affixa, Clarke's Grammar. They are {even in nnmber, and com- 
prized under theſe two words, gb wecaleb. 

PreFr'x10N, ſub. Fr. the act of prefixing. 

To Prero'rm, verb ad. [of pre and form, Lat.] to form before- 
hand. Their natures and preformed faculties. Shakeſpeare. 

PREGNANCY ¶ pregnezza, It. of pregnant, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of be- 
ing with young. 2. Fertility, fruitfulneſs, inventive, power, acutenefs. 

PrE'GNanT, adj. | pregno, It. prenads, Sp. of pregnans, Lat.) 1. 
Teeming, breeding. 2. Fruitful, fertile, impregnating. With preg- 
nant ſtreams. Dryden. z. Full of conſequence. The juſt motives and 
pregnant 1 King Charles. 4. Evident, plain, clear, full; an ob- 
ſolete ſenſe. 5. Eaſy to produce any thing. 6. Free, kind; obſolete. 
7. Of a prompt and ready wit. N. B. We ſay, © Pregnant with bliſs 
or woe. | | | 

PrxEGNanT [with botaniſts] full as a bud, ſeed, or kernel that is 
ready to ſprout. | | | 

PRE'GNANTLY, adv. [of pregnant] 1. Fruitfully. 2. Fully, plainly, 
clearly. Pregnantly ſet forth in holy writ. South. 

PREGUSTA' TION | preguftatio, Lat.] the act of taſting before ano- 

er. . 

To Prtju'pct [ præjudico, Lat. prejugir, Fr.] to judge or determine 
any queſtion ether, tl to ales beforchand. It was- 
condemned in parliament, and prejudged in the common opinion of the 
realm. Bacon, . , 
To PrEju'picartE, verb act. [of pre and judico, Lat.] to determine 
beforehand to diſadvantage. To prejudicate the innocent. Sandhs. 

PrEju'DICATE, ag. 1. Formed from prejudice, formed before ex- 
amination. Caſting away all our. former prejudicate opinions. Watts, 
2. Prejudiced, prepoſſeſſed. Their reaſons enforce belief from prejud:- 
cate readers. Brown. See BicoTT, and Ber ans, compar'd. 

Pre*jupice [prejudicum, Lat.] 1. A raſh judgment before a matter is 
duly conſidered or heard; prepoſſeſſion, a falſe notion or opinion of any 
thing conceived without a previous due examination thereof, 2. It is uſed 
for prepoſſeſſion in favour of any thing, or againſt it. 3. Injury, hurt, 
damage, detriment, injury. In the latter ſenſe it is French. This ſenſe 
is only accidental or conſequential; a bad tning being called a prejudice, 
only becauſe prejudice is commonly a bad thing, and is not derived from 
the original or etymology of the word. It were therefore better to. uſe 
it leſs: perhaps prejudice ought never to be applied to any miſchief, which 
does not imply ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. | 

To PrE'jubice, verb act. ¶ prejudicer, Fr.] 1. To injure or hurt. 2. 
To diminiſh, to. im pair, to be detrimental to. This ſenſe, as in the 
ſubſtantive, is often improperly extended to meanings that have no re- 
lation to the original ſenſe. 3. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
viouſly raiſed. | Et 

PrEJUDICIAL, agg. ¶ prejudiciable, Fr. of præjudicium, Lat.] 1. Ob- 
ſtructive by means of oppoſite prepoſſeſſions 2. Contrary, oppoſite. 
3. Miſchievous, detrimental; this ſenſe is improper. The learning of 
the family is not at all prejudicial to its manufa ctures. Aadiſon. 4. Inju- 
rious, hurtful. | 7 

Paxejupi'claLNness [of 3 injuriouſneſs, the ſtate of being 
prejudicial, miſchievouſneſs. | 

REKE, a kind of fiſh. | | 

PrE'Lacy [ prelature, Fr. prelacia, Sp.] 1. The dignity or office of 
a prelate, or eccleſiaſtie. 2. Epiſcopacy, the order of biſhops. 3. Bi- 
ſhops collectively. Divers of the reverend prelacy. Hooker. 

RELATE | prelat, Fr. prelato, It. prelado, Sp. of prelatus, Lat. 3. e. 
preferred before others] a clergyman advanced to a high ſtation in the 
church, an eccleſiaſtic of the higheſt order and dignity, as a patriarch, 
archbiſhop, biſhop. So grave a fre/ate. Hooker, See Bisnor. 

PrELATE [of the garter] the firſt officer of that noble order, and as 
antient as the order itſelf. \ | 

 PrE'LaTESHIP, PRELA'TURE, or PRELA'TURESHIP | prelatura, Lat. 
prelature, Fr. prelateura, It.] the ſtate or dignity of a prelate. 

PRELA'TICAL, adj. [of prelate] or belonging to prelates, or prelacy. 

PREL A'T10N | prelatum, ſup. of prefero, Lat.] the act of ſetting one 
above another, preference. bk 

PrELE'CT10N | prelefio, Lat.] a lecture or leſſon; a reading or diſ- 
courſe made in public on any art or ſcience. 

PRELIBA'TION [ er Lat.] a fore-taſte, effuſion previous to 
taſting. The firm belief of this in an innocent ſoul, is an high preliba- 
tion of thoſe eternal joys. More. 

PRELIMINARY, ſubft, [of pre, before, and /imen, Lat. a threſhold] ſome- 
thing to be examined, diſpatched or determined, before an affair can 
be decided or treated on thoroughly, ſomething previous, preparatory 
meaſures. 

PrELYMINARY, adj. ¶ preliminaire, Fr. prælimine, Lat.] previous, in- 
troductory, antecedently preparatory, proemial. My maſter needed not 
the aſſiſtance of that preliminary poet, to prove his claim. Dryden. 

Pee'LuDEe, Fr. ¶ preludio, Sp. of preludius, 2 1. The preparatory 
muſic before they begin to play a full conſort, a flouriſh or voluntary. 
2. Figuratively, an entrance upon buſineſs. 3. Something introductory, 
ſomething that only ſhews what is to follow. | 

To PazLv'pe, verb af. ¶ praeludo, Lat. preluder, Fr.] to flouriſh be- 
fore or make a prelude, to play an irregular air off hand, to try if the 
inſtrument be in tune, and to lead into the piece to be play d; alſo to 
ſerve as an introduction, to be previous to in general. 

PxELU'p1OUs, adj. [of prelude] preparatory, previous, introductory. 
Cleaveland, | | WE 

PRELUDIUM, Lat. prelude. Dryden. | 


7 . adj. [of prelude) previous, introductory, e da 


on. | 

PxgEMATU'RE, adj. [ premature, Fr. prematuro, It. of praematurus, 
Lat,] ripe before their time and ſeaſon, untimely, he La? too fon, 
too . K. ſoon ſaid, believed, or done. Premature perſuaſion of 
his being in Chriſt. Hammond. | 


10 F Pau- 


word is rare in the 


PRE 
Pana “AY, udtv. bot premature] too early, with too haſty 


ripeneſs. 


PxrMATW NIV [of premature, or pramaturivas, Lat.] early ripeneſs 


before the time, too great haſte. 


To Prem DT ATE, n at, | pranmmeuitur, Lat. Promediter, Fr. pre- 


meditare; It. fremeditar, Sp.] to conceive, to contrive hoſore-hand. 
To PB EME DTTATE, ven neus, to have formed in the mind by pre- 

vious meditation, to think before-hand. a: EY 
PxeweDITa'T10N, Fr. [promeditanione, It. premeditacim, Sp. of 

p*neneditatio, Lat.] the act of premeditating. Hope is a pleaſant pre- 


- nteditalion of enjoyment. Mors. 


To Peeme'riT, verb ad? ¶ prarmereor, from prav, before, and mereor, 
Lat, to deſerve] to deſerve before, They did not forgive Sir John 
Hotham, who had! ſo much promerited of them. N. Cburler. 

Pre mics, aht. Fr. [primities, Lat.] firſt fruits. Dryden. 

E MIERN, . Fr. firſt, chief. Camden. " 

To PremrssE, verb ad. 1 ſup. of praemitto, from prar 

and ante, Lat. to ſend] 1. To ſpeak or treat of before, by way of in- 


trodaction or preface, to explain previouſly, to lay down premiſes. 2. 


'Fo ſend before the time 5 . : 70 
Pre Maes ¶ premifſes, Fr. pracmiſſa, Lat. premefe, It.] things ſpoken 
of, — 2 x m6} before: aber 
Pu BuTs ES [in law} the lands, tenements, &c. before- mentioned, in 
an indenture, leaſe, &c. | | | | 
PxEMISES ſin logic] the two firſt propoſitions of a ſy llogiſm, propoſi- 
tions previouſly ſuppoſed or proved. 3 
Puk'uiss, fap. [ pramiſſum, Lat.] antecedent propoſition. This 
ingular. They know the major or minor which is 
implied, when you pronounce the other premiſs and the eonclufion, 
Watts. : | 
: Pnz'mrroW [ praemum, Lat. a reward or recompence] ſomething gi- 
ven to invite a loan or _ | | 


Pazuiou {in commerce] the ſam of money given to an inſurer, for 


the inſuring the ſafe return of a ſhip or merchandize. | 


To PRRBMON ISH, ward 1 Sp. of praemener, Lat.] to fore - per lig 


warn, to admoniſh before-h 

PREMO'NISAMENT {of premompþ] previous information. Norton. 

Parwont'r ron [ premuntcion, Sp. bod ni Lat.] act of giving 
warning before, previous notice or intelligence. | | 

PrxEMo'NITORY, adj. [of pras and mones, Lat. to admoniſh] previ- 
ouſly adviſing. 9 | 

To PaM NTA ATR, verb act. [of hy and monſfratum, ſup. of mon- 
fu, Lat. to ſhew] to ſhow before- Hand. 

PrxrMonsSTRATE'NEss, an order of regular canons, obſerving St. 
Auſtin's rules. See JANsBENISIH, and Inqu1srTION compared. 


Pezmo'r1on [a ſchool term} the action of co-operating with the 


creature, and determining him to act. 

Pazuuxiz'x Tes, writs fent to every biſhop to come to parliament, 
warning him to bring with him the deans and archdeacons, one proctor 
for each chapter, and two for the clergy of his diocefs. | 

PREMUNT RE. 1. A wrid that lies where one man ſnes another ia the 
iritual court for any thing, that may be determined in the king's court, 


r which great puniſhments are ordained by feveral ſtatutes, vi. that 


ke ſhall be out of the king's protection, impriſoned without bail or main- 


priſe, till he have made a fine at the king's will, and that his lands and 


goods. 'ſhalt be forfeited, if he appear not within two months. 2. A 
writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, as infringing 


ſome ſtatute 


To ran oxe's ſelf into @ PR, is to take a ready courſe to in- 
volve one's ſelf in trouble and perplexity. | 

To incar a PREMUNIRE, or To fell into à Premonee [law os] 
1. Is to incur the ſame puniſhment as was to be infficted upon the tranſ- 

reſſors of a law, made in the 16th year of king Richard II, commonly 

med the farnte of premunire, which reſtrained the ufurpation of the 
pope, in difpofing church Hvings in England, and alſo other abuſes; the 
penalty of this law was then tvat banifhment, forfeiture of lands, 
ids, and chatrels. 2. The penalty fo incurred. 3. A difficulty, a 
eſs; a low ungrammatical word. 31 
Pasmunt'rion | praemunilio, of praemunio, from prae, before, and 
munis, Lat. to fortify] act of fortifying or fencing ; alfo anticipation of 
objection. . | ; 
PrE'NDER, or Things lying in PRENDER [a law term] the power or 
right of taking a thing before it is offered. TRE a FE 
PreEnDerR 4 Baron, an exception to diſable a woman from purſuing 
an 2 of murder againſt the killer of her former huſband ; taken 
from her, ſhe having married a ſecond. | 
To PRENO'MINATE, verb ad. | prenominatum, ſup. of prænomino, from 
prae and nomino, Lat. to name] to forename. WR 
PRENOMINA'T1ON [| praenominatio, Lat.] act of nominating or naming 
de fore; alſo the privilege of being nominated firſt. 
Pu ENO T Io, Fr. [ praenotio, Lat.] foreknowledge, preſcience, notice 
or knowledge preceding ſome other in point of time. Brown, 
 Paz'wrrcs. [See ApraVrtreg; from which it is corrupted by collo- 
quiab licenſe] one bound to a maſter in order to inſtruction in any trade. 
Pa“ Cn [from prentice}. the ſervitude of an apprenticeſhip. 
He ſerv'd a prentice/ip, who ſets up ſhop. Pope. 

+ PaENuNCia' TION | framumdaturr, ſap. of pramuntio, Lat.] the act 
of telling before. | | | 5 
1 [of preoceupate] the act of taking poſſeſſion before 

To Pro ccupaTs, vd ac. [ pracorcapatum, ſap. of prarocrapo, 
Lad. prevecnper, Fr.] r. To anticipate. — — — 8 
flieth to it, and fear preocenpieth it. Bacon, 2. To prepoſſeſs, to fill 
with prejudices or prejudicate notions. Leſt the eye prevecupare the 


occupati», Lat.] 1. Anticipation in general. © 2, 


Py n or preju- 
dice, anticipation of objection. | * 
PrEo'CCUPATED, part. adj. [ preoccupẽ, Fr. prevecupato, It. of prar- 


| occupatus, Lat.] prepoſſeſſed, oceupied by prejudiees. 


o Paro'WIKATS, verb ad. [of prov and oni nor, Lat.] to prognoſti- 
cate, to gather from omens any future event. Brown. 
Pager nien {of prac ant pinie, Lat.] opinion antecedently formed, 


fefion. Bron. 


+ TaPuzorDai's, a a. [ Procerdiratum,; fap. of provirdine, Lat.] 


to ordain before-hand. 


or deſign, previous meaſures. 3. Ceremonious introduction 41 
N 


BOCCUPA TroN, Fr. ¶ prevcenpunione, It. preocenyaciin, Sp. of prar. biſhop 


FR E 


patd avwrawcy [of fre and euere] antecedent dere, f 


cree. Obſolete. | 
FO AD ATE, part. adf. h ur, Lat.] fore- oda 
PrrotDIN A TION [of provordimate] the act of ordaining 3 5 
PREPARA'TION, Fr. [preparazione, It. preparacion, 8 ge 


Lat.] 1. The ad of preparing or making ready before = Cee 


Pre Parating of 


cookery. Arbuthnot. 5. Any thing made by proceſs of 


tions. Brown, 6. Aeccompliſhment, qualification, Ole” To 


7. fla 
3 Medicine 
PREPARATION of Hamours [in phyſic] is to make 
pulfion, and — of thickening 2 ren Bt them, 22 nl 
require. See PraRmMacocwymrix, and read vf, Gr, chemi = 
REPARATIVE, adj. [preparatif, Fr.] having the power of <p 
or qualifying. South. | n 
PREPA'RATIVE, /ubft. [preparatif, Fr. preparativo, It.] i. That whi 
has the power of preparing or previouſly fitting. It ſerverh 282 ber: 
tie unto ſermons. Hooker, 2. That which is done in order vis 
2 Qualities which are the only diſpoſitions and Preparatinn b 
PrEPA'RATIVELY, adv. [of preparative] previouſly, „ye | 
paration. | ; | 1 
PR ETA“ ATORY, adj. ¶preparatoire. Fr. preparatoris, I. of prepare 
ries, Lat.] 1. Antecedently neceſfary or by way of preparatoy, 7; U i 
tory to our happineſs. Tilloſon. 2. Introductory, previous, Mr: 
Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the deluge depended upcn 
the diſruption of the great abyſs. Burnet's Theory. = 5 
To PrePx'RE, verb af. ¶ præparo, Lat. preparer, Fr. prearare, } 
preparar, Sp. and Port.] 1. To getor make ready for any purpoſe wh 
for any thing, or fit up for any uſe. Our ſouls not yet fir thy . 
r light. Dryden. 2. To qualify for any purpoſe. z. To mie 
ready beforehand. 4. To form, to make. He hath founded it oyon 
the ſeas, and prepared it upon the floods. Pſalms. 5. To nabe by x. 
gular proceſs. | 
To Prepare, verb newt. 1. To take previous meaſures, 2. Ty 
make every thing ready, to put things in order, 3. To make one 


felf ready, to put himſelf in a ſtate of expectation. 


Preea'RE, alt. [from the verb] preparation, previons menſures, 
Obſolete. 

PREPA REDLY, adv. [of prepared] by proper precedent neaſurs, 
| PaePa'REDNEss [of prepare} ſtate or act of being prepared, 

PrEPA'RER, /. [of prepare] 1. One that prepares, one that pre- 
viouſly fits. 2. That which fits for any thing. 
 PrepE'nsE, or PREPE'NSED, adj. [| præperſut, Lat, und, Fr. 
forethonght, premediated, contrived before-hand; as, puff or pre- 
pemed malice, preprn/e or prepenſed murther. 

To Prepo'NDER, werb ad. [of preporderate] to ontveigh. Ought 
not to be the more flender, but the more corpulent, unl appearances 

truths. Wotton. 

PeePo'NDERANCE, or PrePo'NDERANCY [of frijordrat] the fate 
of outweighing, _—_— of weight. The prepondrargof the greater 
2 bility. Locke. | 5 
To PrePo'NDERATE, verb af. ¶præpondero, Lat.] l. To outweigh or 
ge down ; to overpower by weight. 2. To orepoet by ſtronger 
influence. | 

Cher bj gmt verb neut. 1. To exceed in weight, 2. To 
exceed in influence or power, analogous to weight. wo 

PREPONDERA'TION for preponderate] the act or flate of outveighing 


any thing. 


LEY PrePo'set, verb af. [prepoſer, Fr. præporo, Lat.] to pat be- 
B 555 7 7, La. 
PR EPOS T iox, Fr. ofizione, It. prepoſicion, Sp. of prapyftio i 
a putting before] a 2 o ſpeech in Fig ſo called ap 1 1 
fore a noun, and governing a caſe, See By, Fxou, and * wh . 16 
PrePo'sITOR [eræpofftor, Lat.] a ſcholar appointed by the 
overlook the reſt. | the mind be- 
To PrEPossE'ss, verb ad. [of pre and poſſeſs] to fl examined; 
forehand with prejudice, to biaſa, to fill with an Wen 
Px Erossr'ssiox [of prepaſſaſi] a prejudice, preocupdtion, 
on: Lat.] having 
 Prxero'srEROVS, adj. [prepoſteroſo, It. of grellen 
that firſt which ought to be laſt, wrong, abſurd, Pele gi naton. 
Prero'sTEROUSLY, adv. ſof prepoſterous) in a uro 


Preyo'sTEROUSNESS [of prepofferous] wrong order or method, 


dity. | 

x OR NCY [ prepotentia, Lat.] | predominance, 

* 5 : the ſore · Nein, that 
PREPUCE, Fr. [prepuzio, It. of proaputimm Lat ] | 

| demand 


To PRE'REQUIRE, verb ad. [of pre and requirt) 74 that other af 


5 n adj. [of pre and requifite) 22 birth, Brow": 
0 L. Lat] 
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dimneſs of ſight in things nigh at hand. 


11A | 
4 1 Lat. [xgeobvrige., Gr. an elder, whether in age or of- 


1 1, In a modern uſe, a prieit, as contradiſtingurhed from byhop 
| of . 8 preſhyterian. And preſbytars have their juck-pud- 
| dings too- Butler. See PRESBYTERIANS. 7 
PeespY TERIAN, adj. [ præſbyterien, Fr.] pertaining to the preſbyte- 
nans or their principles, conſiſting of elders. Sec. PRESBY TERIANS. 
ParsBYTE RIANLSME [Of projoytcrian} the principles, c. of the preſ- 
ns. | I: 
| 8 a party of non- conformiſts, ſo called from their ad- 
mitting of lay elders into their church government. I ſhould have 
thought, the true reaſon of that appellation is their affirming prefoyters to 
de of the ans order with biſhops; I mean as to the original -inſti:ution ; 
| {om which they ſuppoſe [with St. Jerome] ſame change or deviation, in 
"roceſs of time, was made. But See BisHoPs, CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
and O8p1NAaT10N compared with the ſmaller epiſtles of S. Ignatius, in many 
| places. And would the reader know how great a fireſs that truly apoſtolic 
writer laid on this ancient form of church government, he may conſult 
bis epiltle to the philadelphians ; where he writes as follows: Though 
© ſome were willing to deceive ME according to the jle/>; the $PIRIT is not 
| to be deceived, as being FROM Gop ; for He knows from whence He 
| comes, and whither He goes; and brings to light [or reproves] ſecret 
things. I cry'd, when being in the midſt of you, with a great voice, 
« Attend [or adhere] to the 4;/bop, and prefoytery, and deacans.” Now 
E they ſuſpected me to ſay this, as foreſeeing ſome diviſion {in the church :] 
But He, in whoſe cauſe I am now in bonds, is my witnets, that I knew 
it not from mere human forecaſt : but the Spirit preached [by me] ſay- 
| ing theſe things, Do nothing without the biſhop ; keep your fleſh as 
E the temple of God; love unity; flee diviſion; be ye followers [in the 
= original imitators] of Cbriſi, as be himſelf is of bis Father.“ Ignat. Epiſt. 
Ed. Smith & Uſer, [See SPIRITUAL Gifts and INSPIRATION compared. ] 
But to proceed; whereas from St. CLEMENT's account in his epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, it ſhould ſeem that there were originally but two orders, 
viz. bi/bops and deacons ; and whereas it appears from St. Ignatius and 
Tertullian compared, that no pre/byter could adminiſter the ordinance of 
baptiſm, or the Lord's ſupper, awithout the conſent of the biſhop. — What if 
we ſhould ſay, that, in ancient times, the relation between the b:/0p 
and his preſbyters was ſomewhat like to that which now ſubſiſts in many 
a diſſenting congregation , wiz. the relation of the paſtor and his aſſiſt- 
ant; only with this difference, that the aſſiſtant here, not having been 
always ordained, aſſiſts only in the matter of preaching; whereas the an- 
dient prefbyters, with the con/en? of the biſhop, both baptized and gave 
| the communion; nay more (if we may credit Sr. Ignatius, ad Philadelph. 
and Tertwlian's ** preſident probati ſeniores, &c.”) they formed what 
I may call the church council, or conſiſtory; and, with the biſhop at their 
dead, conſulied on church affairs: tho' all put together (if I under- 
and St. Cyprian aright) could neither . delinquents, nor re- ad- 
mit to communion; could neither ordain, nor depoſe, without the con- 
Vent and ſuffrage of the people. I have look'd over my bible (ſays a 
| hte judicious writer) with ſome attention, and do not find any of the 


powers his Joraſbip ſpeaks of, veſted in the epiſcopal order, exclu/rue of the 
| church, or bach of believers.”  AnEXAMINATION of the Codex, p. 6. 
PrESBY'TERY [preſoyteratus, Lat. TgxaCvrege, Gr.] elderſhip, prieſt- 

hood; alſo church-government by lay elders ; an aſſembly of the orders 
of preſbyters with lay elders, for the exerciſe of church diſcipline. .** Your 
worthy Preſbytery is thus fitly joined to the Biſbop, as the. frings to the 
harp.” Ignat. ad Epbeſ. Fd. Sith & Uher. But ſee PrESBYTERLANS 
and Bis nor compared. . | oy 
. PrE'sCLlENCE, Fr. [preſcienza, It. prociencia, Sp. of præſcirutia, Lat. 
fore-knowledge, 8 Ahh God ae” Co come. ] 
PrE'sCIENT, adi. [pre/cios, Lat.] foreknowing, prophetic _ 
Pzs'scrous, adj. [prefcivs, Lat.] having foreknowledge. Preſcious 
of ills. Dryden. : 25 
To PRESsCI xD, verb act. ¶præſcindo, Lat.] to cut off, to abſtract. A 
bare act of obliquity does not only pre/cind from, but poſitively deny ſuch 
a * dependence. Norris. | | 

RESCI'NDENT, adj. [praſcindens, Lat.] abſtracting. We may for 
ane ſingle act abſtract from a reward, which no-bady, who knows the 
pre ſcindent faculties of the ſoul, can deny. heyne. 1 5 
ToPrescri'se, verb ad, ¶ preſcrire, Fr. preſerivere, Sp. of preſcriver, 
Port. of pre/cribo, Lat.] 1. To order, to appoint, to direct, to ſet down 
authoritatively. 2. To dire& medically. 2 

To Paxsckme, verb neut. 1. To influence by long cuſtom. They 

Preſcribe upon our riper years. Brown. 2. To influence arbitrarily. A 
forwardneſs to pins 2, to their opinions. Locke. 3. [Preſcrire, Fr.] 
to form a cuſtom which has the foree of law. That obligation upon the 
lands did not pre/cribe or come into diſuſe. Arbuthnot. 
ToPazscrie againſt an Aion [ip law] is not to be liable to it, for 
Want of being ſued within the time limitted by law. | 

ToPzrcaine [with phyſicians] is to write medical directions and 

of medicine. | 


Paz scrier, ag. [proeferiptum, Lat,] an order, | 
8 — 5 Lat.] 1. Directed, accurately laid down 
à precept. 2. Direction, precept, preſcribed model. hi - 
bene ladung is N Hias. = | q f 3 
RESCRI'PTION, Fr, Sp. [ fræſcriptio, from præſcrilo, Lat. 
Þrefcriziane, It.] 1. {in law}, a right or title to any 48 grounded 
* continued pofſeſſion of it beyond the memory of man, rules pro- 
4 and authorized by long uſage, cuſtom continued till it has the 
2 of law. 2. [Wich phyſicians] medical receipt, the act or art af 
Es a proper and adequa n to a diſeaſe. tt | 
wi porateeus PRESCRIPTION, is fuch as a phyſician frames of him- 
 Officinal PazzcrivTION, is what the phyſicia proforilics cribes 8s to. the 
i PTION, is phyſician as to the 
Ger choſe medicines which are kept ready prepared according to 


diipenſa tor. or t 
priority of place in ſitting. 
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G0 of the univerſe”, 


PRE 


Shaheſprart., 4. A namber afſembled before, a great, perſon. g. Porty 
air, mien. Rather dignity of preſence than bounty of aſpect. Bacon. 
6. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf to bis eourt. 7. Readineſs 
at need, quickneſs at expedients. A ready preſence of mind. L'Ejirange. 
2 perſon. of a ſuperior. To her the ſov reign preſence thus reply d. 
ton. | RE. . 
The Angel of God's Pre$EXCE, a title ſuppoſed to have been appropriated 
to the Son of God in his pre- exiſtent ſtate; as having the honour. of per/s- 
nating the ox GoD and FaTHER of the univerſe iu the appeararces made to 
his people in ancient times. * In all their afftictions Hz [. 6. Gor] 
was afflicted, and the angel, His preſence ſaved them. But they re- 
belled, and vexed his holy /pirit.” {ciah, c. 63. v. 9, ro. I not ſtay 
to enquire how far the /erip7ure-dodtrine of the Frinity is here exhibited, 
But as to the ſentiment of the Antenicenes on this head, tis well expreſ- 
ſed by Tertullian, when obſerving, that, (Hriſt made thoſe appearances in 
his Father's name, and as inveſted with his au#h9rity : but itil} clearer by 
Theophilus, in theſe words, ** You affirm, that God cannot be contained 
in any place; how then is it that you ſay He wa/ked in Paradiſe? Hear 
what I have to offer. In truth the Gop and Fa rTHER of the univerſe is 
abſolately 7mmen/e [ axwpnr©-, in the original] and not to be found in 
any place: for there is no place of his abod [or reſt:] but his Wok p, 
by whom he made all things, being a power and wiſdom of His, un- 
ing the perſan of the FarnER and Lok or A, HE arrived at Para- 
dile, in the Father's perſen, [i. e. as perjonating, or reprefenting the 
Father] and held converſe with Adam.” I heophil. ad Autolyc. Ed. Colon: 
p. 100. Such was the angel of God's face, or preſence; and of whom He 
ſays to the Jews, © my name [or authority] is in Him.” And tho' it 
muſt be confeſt, that ſome later writers diſſented fro:n 7heophz;us, as to 
the circumſtance of /ace/ circumſcription; yet all (fo far as I can recollect) 
agreed with him here, that the Son of God acted in the capacity of his Fa- 
THER's ANGEL Cor, meſſenger] and“ that it would be an lurious 
thing (as the firſt council of Antioch obſerved on this head) to tuppole 
this inferior character, viz, of an angel [os meſſenger} applicable ta the 
See Dove, MarCELLItans, and MonaARCHY & 
with Len. Ed. Grabe, p. 202, 208, 209, 333. 


the Univerſe, compared 
424, 420, 427. — 
PRE'SENCE-CHAMBER, or PRESENCE-RoOM [of preſence and chamber, 
or room] the room in which a great perion receives company. 
PRESE NSLON [pre/entro, from pra, before, and fentio, Lat. to feel] 
perception beforehand. The hedge-hog's preſenſion of winds is exact. 


Brown. 


 Pre'stnT, ub. Fr. 1. A free gift, a donative, ſomething ecremo- 
niouſly given. 2. A letter or — exhibited. Be n known. to all 
men by theſe pre/ents. Shakeſpeare. 5 
PRESENT, 4%. ¶ priſente, It Sp. and Port. of prœſens, Lat.] 1. Not ab- 
ſent, being face to face, being at hand. 2. Not paſt, not future. The 
preſent age, Woodward. 3. ready at hand, quick in emergencies. So 
preſent to himſelf. L'Efrange. 4. Favourably attentive, not neglect- 
ful, propitious. Be preſent to her now as then. B. 7ohn/on., 5. Un- 
forgotten, not neglectful. The ſeveral objects all within fight, and pre- 
ſent to the ſoul. Watts, 6. Not abſtracted, not abſent of mind, at- 
tentive. ps 1 . 2 
The PRESENT, an elliptical expreſſion for the preſcnt time; the time 
now exiſting. Men that ſet their hearts only upon the pre/ent.. LE. 
ſtrange. So the ſublime, the obſcure, and (with Milton) the vaſt abrupt, &c. 
At PRESENT [a preſent, Fr.] at the preſent time, now. Elliptically 
for the preſent time. The ſtate is at prejent very ſenſible of the decay in 
their trade. Addi/on. | . 
Patt Texſe [with grammarians] that which ſpeaks of the time 
that now is ; as, I write. ' =; 
_ To PRESENT, verb ad. ¶præſento, L. Lat. preſenter, Fr. in all the 
ſenſes, pre/entare, It. precentar, Sp. apre/entar, Port.] 1. To place in the 
preſence of a ſyperior. 2. To exhibit ta view or notice. 3. To offer, 
to exhibit in general. 4. To give formally and ceremonioufly. 5. To 
put into the hands of another. 6. To make a preſent, to offer or give a 
gift, to favour with gifts. To preſent, in the ſenſe of to give, has ſeve- 
ral ſtrictures. We ſay abſolutely, to preſent a man, to give ſomethin 
to him. I his is leſs in uſe. The common phraſes are to preſent a gi 
to a man, or to preſent the man with a gift. 7. To name a benefice, 
to prefer to eccleſintical livings. 8. To offer openly. And pre/ented 
battle to the French navy, which they refuſed. 0 Hayward. 9. To in- 
troduce by ſomething exhibited to the view ar notice» Obſolete. 10. 
To bring an information againſt one, to lay before a court of judicature 
as an object of enquiry. | | h 5 v1 
PRESENTA NEOUS, adi. [ præſentaneut, Lat.] ready, quick, imme- 
diate, Like a pre/entareous perſon, they enecate in two hours. Har- 


g PRESE NTABLE, ach. [of pre/ent} that may be preſented to a church 
. 8 $357 WOE | 5 
PRESENTA'T1ON, Fr. ¶ preſentazione, It. of prafentatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of preſenting. 2. In canon law] the act of a patron nominating and of- 
fering his clerk to the biſhop or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of 
his gift. 3. Public exhibition. | | 
PRESENTATIVE, adj. [of preſent] ſuch, as that preſentationy may bo 
made of it. . 
PaESENTEE', ſub}. [ preſentè, Fr. in canon law] a clerk preſented by 
a patron to the collator, one preſented to a beneſice. Or at leaſt give 
notice to the patron of the diſability of his prefentee. Ayliſfe. 
PRESENTER {of preſent] one that preſents. _ | x 
PRESE 'NT14, Lat. preſents, fo called, becauſe they are given præſenti 
inteſtato, and who it is . wks heir, | 
PrEsE'NTIAL, adj. [of preſent] ſuppoſing actual preſence. union 
I do not deed ahes which lf or 2 . —— | X 
PRESENTIALITY, the ſtate of being preſent. 
To Parer'wriaTts verb act. [of proſent} to make preſent. The 
fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to pręſentiale upon one theatre all that ever 
it took-notice of in times paſt. Greaw. 3 l 
PRE TT ie, aq. {preſens, preſent, and facio, Lat. to make] mak- 
ing preſent. Obſolete, See BeaTiric. CT Og nt Ba 85. 
- PaBSEwTI'FICLY, adv. [of preſentific] in fuck a manner as to make 
preſent. Collectedly and pre/en/ificly reprefented to God. Mare. 
> PrE'senTLY,: adv. [of prgſent] t. Immediately, juſt now, in 4 mo- 
ment, ſbon after. 2. At preſent, at this time, noẽ . 


5% 


assExrugnr (of prgent] 1. The act of preſentin 1 4 An 
thing preſented or extubited, ntation. 2. {ln law Tf wind 


claration or report, made by jurors or ſome other officers, as a juſtice, 


9 7 


PRE 


conſtable, ſearcher, &c. and without any information, of an offence in- 
quirable in the court, to which it is preſented. . 
* Pxs's8nTNEss (of preſent] readineſs, preſence of mind, quickneſs at 
emergencies, | 
 Prk8kRva'TION [preſervatione, It. preſervacidn, 
Lat.] act of preſerving or keeping from deſtruction, 
care to preſerve, | 5 | 
| PRESERVATIVE, adj. [preſervatif, Fr. preſervativo, It. and Sp. of pre- 
fervativus, Lat.) of a preſerving quality. 
PRESERVATIVE, 27 e Fr. er It. and Sp. of 
preſervativum, 227 a remedy made uſe of to keep off a diſeaſe, ſome - 
thing preventive, ſomething that confers ſecurity, As preſervatives 
againſt the plague. Bacon. | 
- To Pres8'Rvs, verb af. [preſerver Fr. preſervare, It. preſervdr, Sp. 
of præſervo, L. _ 1. To keep, to guard or defend from miſchief, de- 
ſtruction, or any evil. God ſent me to 447 you a poſterity. Genefis. 
2. To order Nein as conſectioners do, by ſeaſoning them with ſugar, 
and in other proper pickles, 

PrESERVE, /. 7 4 the verb] fruit ordered by confectioners, by 

preſerving them whole in ſugar. | 
. Presk'Rver [of 1 1. One who preſerves, one who keeps 
from ruin or miſchief. 2. He who makes preſerves of fruits. 
To Psion, verb neut. ¶ preſider, Fr. prefidere, It. prefidir, Sp. of 
pre/ideo, Lat.] to be ſet ruler or chief over, to have the government, 
care or management of other perſons or things. | 
. Pax'sidenCY (proficence, Fr. preſidenza, It. prefidencia, Sp.] the place 
or office of a preſident ; ſuperintendence. The prefidexcy and guidance 
of ſome ſuperior agent. Ray. 

PrE'sIDeNT, Fr. | gh omg It. and Sp. præſes, or prefidens, Lat.] 1. 

One placed with authority over others, one at the head of others. 2. 
A governor, overſeer, chief manager or prefect. 3. A titulary power. 
J al Apollo, preſident of verſe. Waller. Ds 
- PrESibenT [in law] the king's lieutenant of a province. 
Loerd PRESIDENT £ the King's Council, a great officer of the crown, 
whoſe. office is to tend upon the ſovereign, to propoſe bulineſs at the 
cCouncil- board, and to report the ſeveral tranſactions managed there. 
. Pxe's1DeEnTSHIP [of prefident] the office or dignity of a preſident. 

PRES1'DIAL, adj. Ifrom fræfidium, Lat.] re a garriſon. 

\- Pkev1DIAL,,ſubſt, Fr. the name of a certain tribunal or court of ju- 
dicature in France. Wo 8 0 ; 

PRB SRE, Dutch reeds uſed by poliſhers. | 

To Pxkss, verb act. [preſſum. ſup. of premo, Lat. prefer, Fr. preſſure, 
It.]-1. To ſqueeze cloſe together, to cruſh. The grapes I preſſed into 
Pharaoh's cup. Geng. 2. To diltreſs, to cruſh with calamities. 
Jo conſtrain, to compel, to urge by neceſſity. Saving others whom the 
like neceſſities ſhould preſs. Hooker. 4. To drive by violence. 5. To 
affect ſtrongly. Paul was preſſed in ſpirit. Act. 6. To enforce, to 
inculcate with argument or importunity. Preſs upon him every motive. 
Addiſen. 7. To , to bear —_—_ on, Chemiſts I may preſs with 
arguments. Boyle. 8. To compreſs, to hug, as in embracing. And 
pre/i'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. Dryden. 9. To act upon with 
weight. The place thou preſſe on thy mother earth. Dryden. 10. 
To make kat oh Preſt is here perhaps rather an adjective [pre/te, or 
from preſſe, or emprefſe Fr.] let them be preſſed and ready to give ſuc: 
cours to their confed 
11. To force into military ſervice. This is properly impre/s. To preſ; 
the beſt. and greateſt part of their men out of the weſtern countries. Ra- 
leigh, | | | | 
8 Pen ies, verb neut. 1. To act with compulſive violence, to urge» 
to diſtreſs. The moſt prefirg difficulties. Tillor/on. 2. To go forward 
© with violence to any object. To pre/5 forward to her proper objects. 
Addiſon. 3. To make invaſion, to encroach. 4. To crowd, to throng. 
They preſſed upon him for to touch him. Sr. Mark. 5. To come un- 
ſeaſonably or importunately. 6. To urge with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. He preſſed upon them greatly. Genet. 7. To act upon or 
influence. When arguments fre/s equally in matters indifferent. Ad. 
diſon. 8. To preſs upon; to invade, to puſh againſt. Patroclus pre/es 
upon Hector too boldly. Pope. 4 | 

To Pxtss pn the Hand [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid fo to do, 
when either through the ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardor to run too 
much a-head, he ſtretches his head againſt the horſeman's hand, refuſes 
the aid of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the bridle. 

To Prtss@ Horſe 88 is to aſſiſt him with the calves of the legs, 

pat ſpur kB ma 5 him 7 ict) an 2 1 

PR kss, or PRESS [ pneoyrx, Sax. a prieſt] an init able in 
names, ſigniſies prieſt 4 as B,eton, 8 4 OE 

Pass (praſz, Su. perde, Du. prefſe, Ger. preſſor, Fr.] 1. An inſtru- 
ment or machine for preſſing, that by which any thing is cruſhed or 
ſqueezed. The pre/s is full, the fats overflow. Joel. 2. The inſtru- 
ment by which 8 5 — — — yo cen ag he puts into the 

eſs, Swift. 3. [ Preſſe, Fr. preſſa, It.] a tumult, a crowd, a throng. 
2 kind of : en caſe or frame for cloaths and other uſes. 5. 
commiſſion to force men into military ſervice ; for impreſs. The muſters 
and" prefes for ſufficient mariners to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips. Ra- 


leigb. e 
\ Sago [of preſi and bed] a bed fo framed, as to be ſhut up in a 


—_ or any ill; 


Pxk'ssex [of pres] one that preſſes or works at a preſs. 

PrEss-Ganc [of pre/s and gang] a crew of ſailors that ſtrolls about 
the ſtreets to force men into naval ſervice. 

PaE'ssix OL, adv. [of preſſing] with force. cloſely. - 
-  Pae'wincxess [of prefſing] urgency. | 

PRE'ssiox [of pre/s} the act of preſſing. Newton. 

Paes':siTANT, adj. gravitating, heavy. An obſolete word. 
+ PRRWVS- MAN {of prejs and woo 1. One who forces another into ſer- 
vice, one who forces away. 2. One who makes the impreſſion of print 
by the preſs ; 11 Lol — * compoſitor, who arranges the types. 
Px Ess- NοπY [of preſs and money] money given to a 
78 —— and forced into . | 
:/-Pra'surt {prefjure, Lat.] 1. act of preſſing or cruſhing. 
The ſtate of being preſſed or craſhed. 3. Force, "ting againf 
thing; gravitation, preſſion. + Violence inflicted, oppreſſion. Thok: 
which perſuaded prefſure of. conſcience were commonly intereſted therein. 

Bacon. * Diſtreſs, an urging affliction. or misfortune, a preſſing cala- 

mity. His great troubles and es, Atterbury. 6. Impreſſion, 
character made by im VE! 


2. 


ſume too far, Bacon. 


erates, as it ever was with the Romans. Bacon. 


ſoldier when he -pro 


2 pl ber, adj. [preft or pret, Fr.] 1. Ready, not dilatory. This is faid (o 


PR E 


have been he original ſenſe of the word pred. nen, men | 
the ſervice, as we underſtand it; but men, for a Nah A ol i 
2, Neat, . 7 


ſt, or ready to march at command; Fohn/on, 

oth ſenſes the word is obſolete. 

Pas, ſubft, Fr. a loan. 
_ marks, _ ee 
REST [prob. of præſto, Lat. ready] a duty in mone 
the ſheriff - n his account in the . for 2 Pr b 
maining in 15 hands. | let arr. 
 PreSTIGIA' TION [prefligio, It. paſtigiatio, Lat.] a deceiving 0 
a playing . rage | ; Y | 8+ Jogging, 
Pag'sT1GEs, . Fr. only in the plural [prefip;, It 4 
WT illuſions, 3 juggling — ere of pe 
RESTI'GIOUs [of prefiigio/e, It. prefiigioſus, Lat.] jugolins . 
to illuſive — e 8 8 1 Jogglng pern 

RESTI'MONY [in canon law] a' fund or revenue ſettle 
for the ſobäbence daf a prieſt, «+ ws being erected into 0 dt 
nefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, nor ſubject to any but the ws 
and thoſe he appoints. 88 
REST1'S81MO, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies extreme f. | 

Pxg'sTo, It. [in muſic books] al, . or qui, 
Paso [with jugglers] a word uſed in their pretended conjuration 
and tricks of legerdemain, and ſignifies quick, at once, p, th! - 
gone | *tis here again. Sqwift. | TE 

Fasgro Prefto, It. [in muſic bouks] ſignifies very faſt or quick, 

PrE'sToN, a borough-town of Lancaſhire, 167 miles from London 
It ſends two members to parliament. ; 

PrsU'MABLY, adv. [of preſumable] without examination, Auhor, 
22 writing by common places. Brow. | 

RESU MABLE, adj, [of preſume] that may be preſumed or taken wit. 
3 4 (orefe K 
- LJOTRESU"ME, werb neut. ¶preſumer, Fr. preſumere, It. projunir, Sy, 
praſumo, are To imagine, think, Ab af or es to 1. 
previouſſy without examination. 2. To ſuppoſe, to affirm without in. 
mediate proof. The participial adjective of this is alſo ſometimes uſd. 
3. To venture without poſitive leave. Fearful to aſk, leſt we might /r. 
To form confident or arrogant opinions, J yill 
not preſume ſo far upon myſelf, to think I can add any thing, Dod. 
5. Jo make a confident or arrogant attempt, to take too. uch uponone, 
to be proud, inſolent, bold, ſaucy. We preſume to ſee what is meetand 
convenient better than God himſelf. Hooker. 

PrESU "MER [of reſume] one that preſuppoſes, one that is arrogant 

Pa Eu“ rio [ preſompiion, Fr. preſonzione, It. of jray/unptia, Lat. 
1. Conjecture, gueis, ſuppoſition previouſly formed, 2. Corfderce 
grounded on any thing preſuppoſed. 3. An argument ftong, but not 
demonſtrative, a ſtrong probability. 4. Arrogance, pride, felfconceit, 
Confidence, blind and adventurous preſumptuouſneſs. ;. Unrealonable 
deer of divine favour. Nor will preſumption from their ſoulsrecede, 

EBES, 

Violent PRESUMPTION [in a law ſenſe] which many times is allowed 
as a full proof, as if a perſon is found killed in an houſe, anda man 1s 
ſeen to come out of it with a bloody ſword, and no other perſon was at 
that time in the houſe, ; 

Probable PxzsUMPT1ON [in law] that which has but a {mall eſe 
as to evidence, 

Pas“ Iv, adj. [prefomptive, Fr.] 1. Preſumed, taken by ſuppo- 
ſition. We commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo pryjinptive ideas of 
ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily ſay, this 1s a lion, and that a 
roſe. Locke, 2. — as, | | 

PaESUMPT1IVE Heir, 1. Oppoſed to the heir apparent. 2. The nen 
relation, or heir at law to a perſon, who is to inherit. 3. Conkicent, 
arrogant, preſumptuous. : 

Prssu'MPTuvovus, adj. [ preſomptuenx, Fr. projumptuc/o, It and dp. 0 
pracſumptueſus, Lat.) 1. Proud, haughty; adventurous, daring; inſolent, 
confident. 2. Irreverent with reſpect to holy things. 5 
\  PRESU'MPTUOUSLY, adv. [of preſumptuous] proudly, haughtily, daring 
ly, irreverently. | 

PrEsu'MPTUOUSNESS, or PRESU'MTUOUsSNEsSs [Of þ 
lity of being preſumptuous, confidence, arrogance. FER 

PreSUPPO'SAL, ſub. Mol way and /ufpefal} ſuppoſal previous = : 
With pre/appo/al of knowledge concerning certain principles. H _ 3 

To Parsurro's, verb ad. [of prac, and ſuſpeſt . 1 
ſuppoſer, Fr. preſupporre, It. pre/upentr, Sp.] to ſuppole beforenane, 
take for granted. c cornofing be⸗ 

Pa EsU Os TIiox, Fr. (profeppificione, It.] the act of sor Poing 
forehand or taking for granted. med. It was 

PresURMI'SE (of pre and ſurmiſe] ſurmiſe previouſly formed. 

our pre/ſurmi/e. Shakeſpeare. : ; 
b ae. [of ys 09765 ſup. of pretends, Lat.] 1. LE 
ment grounded upon fictitious poſtulates. f 
ten pretence, but analogy requires pretenſe. 
ledging what is not real, colour, appearanc 
claim to notice, 4. Claim true or falſe. 
any pretence to a right. of ſolely conn. Þ Locke. 5 
this word with more affinity to the original Latin for ſo 
ed. or held out to terrify. To feel my affection for your 
no other pretence of danger. 3 ont 

Eſcute beon of PRETENCE. See ESCUTCHEON: pr pretenderty l. 

To PrETE'ND, verb ad. [practendo, Lat. A 7 mere Lat 
pretendir, Sp.) 1. To hold out, to ſtretch forward. & foot pretends D7 
nity, and rarely uſed. Prone to the wheels, and his 8 make any aper. 
den, 2. To portend, to foreſnew. Obſolete. 3. 9-1." 5. To 
ance of having, to alledge falſely. 4. To ſhew by _—_ of ſomething 
hold out as a deluſire appearance, to exhibit as © 
hidden. This is rather a Latiniſm; 6. To claim. ſe a preten® 

claim, to u ing. (0 


- To PagTEnND, verb next. 1. To ee diliy 40 do any thing; 


rejurptueus] qua- 


e or ſhew. 
Primogen! 


honour, al 


claims to any ns pat 


of ee, 


right and title . a 
. Fictitios 


Pnr'nstow, Fr. 


He required of the city a rh of fx the 


{0 
arrogates 
bat be has 10 


makes a ſhew Of Vith preſunf 


| omit. 
: preter 


Px 


| gram: 
zs rela 
| as leg! 

R 


was fir 
Patric. 
that th 
to the 
the pre 
funRio 
could 1 
army. 
conſula 
its. com 
ple, an 
ABE 
PRE. 


PR E 


ce. Both a Latin ſenſe and phraſe. An invention and pretenſion given 
ance. 


| jards. Bacon. | a ö 
21 15 IT Pa bra [of practeritus, Lat. paſt] an inflexion of 
verbs expreſſing the time paſt. 
Parr x, Lat. [ præter, It.] - 
grafix, and then ſignifies againſt or beſide, 
ri er Tenſe [with grammarians] ſignifies the time not 
|, as legebam, I read. | ; 
pon IT, 2 [preterit, Fr. praeteritus, Lat.] paſt, as in grammar 
| it tenſe, 
eee Chill [in the Roman juriſprudence] a child whom the fa- 
ther has forgotten to mention in his laſt will. by 
pak ERL TION, Fr. [practeritio, Lat.] the act of paſſing or going paſt, 
f being paſt. 820 ; 
% PRETEKITION, is a term uſed by ſome divines, to expreſs in 
ſofter terms what they mean by the act of reprobation. See Decrtes 
of Elaction, &c. PROBATIONARY, and INFRA-LAPSARIANS Compared. 
PrereRITION [with rhetoricians] a figure when the orator ſeems to 
paſs by or to be unwilling to declare, that which he nevertheleſs inſiſts 
upon at the ſame time. ; 
PreTERITNESS [of preterit] ſtate of being paſt, 
ity. Bentley. EY | 
agTanLA'PSED, adj. 3 Lat.] paſt and gone. The ac- 
| ts of preterlapſed ages. Glanville, | 
| 8 w 4 [of præter, and legal] not agreeable to law. Some 
evil cuſtoms preterlegal. K. Charles, | 1 = 
ParTERM1'SS10N . [practermifſio, Lat.] the act of omitting or letting a 
thing paſs, the act of leaving out. | 
0 PRETERMI'T, verb ac. ¶ praetermitto, Lat.] to leave undone, to 
omit; to paſs over, to neglect, to paſs by. The fees I do purpoſely 
termit. Bacon. | 
" e [of praeter, and natural] beſide or out of the 
| courſe of nature, different trom what is natural, irregular. 
PRETERNA TURALLY, adv. [of preter natural] in a manner that is out 
| of the common courſe of nature. 885 
PRETERNA'TURALNEss [of 8 quality out of the natural 
courſe, manner different from the courſe of nature. : 
PRETERPE'RFECT Tenſe [perteritum, perfectum, Lat. in grammar] a 


is ſometimes uſed in compoſition, as a 
e. g. praeter natural, againſt 


not preſence, futu- 


have read. Clofing in one ſyllable the termination of our preterperfect 
| tenſe, as drown'd, walk'd for drowned, walked. Adalſou. 


| grammar] a tenſe which ſignifies the time more chan perfectly paſt, that 
zs relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt time, with the ſign had, 
| as /egeram, I had read. 

. PreTs'xT. [practextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr. prateſto, It. and Sp.] a co- 


Under a pretext of ſervice. L'Eftrange. ; 
| PrETE'XTA ee Lat.] a long white gown or /oga, with a band 
dor border of purple at bottom, worn by the Roman children till the age of 
| - puberty, 1. e. 17, the boys; and the girls till marriage. | 
PrETIUM Sepulchri, Lat. [in Iriſh law] thoſe goods that accrued to 
the church wherein a corps was buried. ; 
|  Pre'ror (practor, Lat.] the chief ruler of a province of the Roman em 
pire, the Roman judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a mayor of a 
| Corporation. In the pretor's chair. Shakeſpeare. 
PrEToR [praetor, Lat.] an eminent magiſtrate among the Romans. 
Abbe VerrTor tells us, that this office, in conjunction with that of E ales, 
was firſt erected after the defeat of the Gauli, A. R. 386, in favour of the 
Patricians ; to whole order both theſe dignities were appropriated ; and 
that this conceſſion was made to them in return for their having yielded 
to the Plebeians one of the two places in the conſulſhip. He adds, that 
the pretorſoip was eſtabliſhed ſor the admini/iration of juſtice in the city; a 
function originally attached to the conſulſhip; but which the conſuls 
could not attend in the ſummer ſeaſon, as having the command of the 
army. So that the pretorſbip was conſidered as a kind of /upplement to the 
conſulate, and the ſecond dignity of the republic; it had the gue/tors at 
its command; and was itſelf diſtinguiſhed by the robe, bordered with pur- 
ple, and the curule chair with fix lickors; whereas a conſul had ravelve. 
ABB VerT. Rewolut. Roman. Vol. II. p. 276, 277. 

PRETO'RIAN, adj. [pretorien, Fr. practorianus. of praetor, Lat.] per- 
taining to a pretor, judicial, exerciſed by the pretor. Bacon. | 

PxETO'R1UM, Lat. the place, hall, or court in which the Roman pre- 
tor lived, and in which he fat and adminiſtred juſtice to the people. 
- Paz rrIL x, adv. [of pretty] neatly, elegantly, handſomely, agreea- 
bly, without dignity or elevation. | 

PaE'TTINESs [of pretty] beautifulneſs without dignity, neat elegance 
without elevation. | 
Pas rr, ach. [pnær, finery, pnæxig, Sax. prodferth, C. Brit. pretto, 
Ir. prat, patigh, Du.] 1. Neat, elegant, pleaſing without ſurprize or 
elevation. Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Raleigh, 
2. Handſome, beauiful without grandeur or dignity. The pretty gentle- 
man is the moſt complaiſant creature in the world. Spe&ator. 3. It is 
uſed in a ſort of diminutive contempt in poetry and converſation. He'll 
make a pretty figure in a triumph. Adai/on. 4. Not very ſmall, not in- 
2 This is a very vulgar uſe. A pretty quantity of earth. 
Fazrrx, adv. in ſome ſort or degree. This word is uſed before ad- 
verbs or adjectives to intend their ſignification. Pretty near the value of 
8 Sewift. 1 80 WE 
2 — RETY*PIFY, verb ad. [of prac, and gypih] to ſignify beforehand 
To Preva'it, verb neut. [prevalerr, Fr. prevalere, It. prevalecer, Sp. 
of prewaleo, Lat. I 1. To have the advantage over, to have the better of, 
lobe the W e * To be in force, to have effect, power or in- 

. 10 gain influence, to operate . . 

or induce by 3 Bs PAs APs 4). 3g, Heripede 
= EVA'ILING, adj. [of prevail] predominant, having moſt influence. 
REVA ILMENT 1 prevalence. _ | | 
I YALENCE, or Pre'valency [prevalence, Fr, praevalentia, low 
t.] predominance, influence, ſuperiority. 5 | 


ud benin, adj. [praevalens, Lat.] 1. Powerful, prevailing, effec- 


pe Predominant,. 2. Victorious, giving ſuperiority. - 
. a VALENTLY, adv, [of prevalent] powerlully, forcibly.” | 
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tenſe which ſpeaks of the time perfectly paſt, with this ſign have ; as /egi, 


PrETERPLUPE'RFECT Tenſe [ practeritum, pluſquam perfectum, Lat. in 


lourable excuſe, pretence, cloak, blind, falſe ſhew, falſe allegation. 


4 


To Paxva'RI ATE, verb neut. [prevariguer, Fr. prevaricare, It. pre 
wvaricar, Sp. of praevaricer, Lat.] to play faſt and looſe, to ſhuffle and 
2 = quibble, to cavil, He prevaricates with his own underſtanding. 

outh. X | ; 5 

To PREVARIcATE [in the ſenſe of the law] is to work by colluſion in 
pleading, to betray one's cauſe to the adverſary. | 

PREvaRICa'TION, Fr, [prevaricacidn, Sp. of pracwaricatio, Lat.] the 
act of prevaricating, double dealing, deceit, ſhuffle, cavil. 

PREVa RICATOR [prevaricateur, Fr. prevaricatore, It. premaricmdor, 
Sp. prevaricalor, Lat.] one who prevaricates or deals treacherouſly, a 
caviller, a ſhuffler. Sce ParaLocism, with Epheſ. c. 4. v. 14. and 
1 Theſ. c. 2. v. 7—12, 

PREVARICATOR [at the univerſity of Cambridge] a maſter of arts 
choſen at a commencement to make an ingenious ſatyrical ſpeeth, re- 
flecting on the miſdemeanors of the in e 

PREVE NIENT, adj. | preveniens, Lat.] preceding, going before, pre- 
ventive. Prevenient grace deſcending. Milton. | 

To PREvE'NE, verb act. [prevenio, Lat.] to hinder. | 

To PREveE'NT, verb act. | prevenio, Lat prevenir, Fr. and Sp. prewe- 
nire, It.] 1. To go before as a guide, to go before making the way eaſy. 
Prevent him with the bleſſings of thy goodneſs. Eſalms. 2. To go be- 
fore, to be befare, to anticipate. Mine eyes prevent the night watches. 
P/alms. 3. To pre- engage, to attempt firſt, Thou haſt prevented us 
with overtures of love. K. Charles. 4. To hinder, to obviate. This is 
now almoſt the only ſenſe. They prevented me in the day of my trouble, 
but the Lord was my upholder. les. | - 

To PREVENT, verb neut. to come before the time. A Latiniſm. 
Strawberries will prevent and come early. Bacon. 

PREV ENTER [of prevent] 1. One that goes before. The archduke 
was the aſſailant and the prewenter. Bacon. 2. One that hinders, an 
obſtructer. | 2 5 

PREVENTER Rope [in a ſhip] a ſmall rope made faſt over thoſe called 
trees, to ſecure the yards, in caſe ſome of the ropes ſhould break. 

PREve'nT1ON, Fr. [prevenzione, It. prevencion, Sp. of prarventio, Lat.] 
1. An hindrance, an obſtruction. Prevention of fin is one of the greateſt 
mercies. South. 2. The act of going before. The greater the diſtance 
the greater the prevention. Bacon. 3. Anticipation, preoccupation. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Prepoſſeſſion. A French expreſſion. Let them bring 
no particular guſto, or any prevention of mind. Dryden. BP, 

PREVENTION [in canon law] the right that a ſuperior perſon or officer 
has to lay hold on, claim, or tranſact an affair, before an inferior, to 
whom it more immediately belongs. 5 

PR EVENT ION AL, adj. [of prevention] tending to prevent. 

PREVENTIONAL Tull Moon [in aſtronomy] the full moon that comes 
before any great moveable feaſt or planetary aſpect. 1 8 

PREVENTIVE, adj. [of prevent] 1. Serving to prevent or hinder. 2. 
Preſervative, hindering ill. | | | 

PREVENTIVE, ſub/t. [of prevent] a preſervative, that which prevents, 
an antidote. | 

PREVE'NTIVELY, adv. [of preventive] in ſuch a maniier as tends to 
prevention. Brown, | 

PrE'vious, adj. [praevivs, Lat.] leading the way or going before, an- 
tecedent. By this previous intimation. Burnet. 

PrRE'vIOUSLY, adv. [of previous) firſt of all, before all things, antece- 
dently, beforehand. Previouſiy ſuppoſing ſome neglect. Fides. 

1 [of previous] antecedence, foregoing or introductory 
„ „ 15 

Prey [proye, Fr. preda, It. and Sp: prazda, Lat. vraidd, C. Brit.] 1. 
Whatſoever is caught by wild beaſts, either by force or craſt ; ſpoil, 
plunder, ſomething to be devoured, food or wealth gotten by violence. 
A garriſon ſupported itſelf by the prey it took. Clarendon. 2. Ravage, 
depredation.. Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, lion in prey. Shakeſpeare. z. 
Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 

To Prey upon [of proye, Fr. or praedor, Lat.] 1. To fieze and feed 
on by violence. 2. To plunder, to rob. Not pray to her, but prey on 
455 Shakeſpeare, 3. To waſte, to corrode. It preys upon his be. Ad- 

Jon. ' ; Wt — | 

PrE'YER, /ub/?. [of prey] a robber, a devourer. 

PRIATE“IA [ Priapus, Lat. in poetry] obſcene epigrams, c. 
ſed on the god Priapus. | | 

Pr1apisM, or PRIAPI'suus, Lat. [priapiſme Fr. mganouyg, Gr. ſo 
called of Priapus, the laſcivious god of gardens] an involuntary erection, 
a preternatural tenſion. See PHALT1C. 

' Pr1aevs [in anatomy] the genitals. | | | 
Price [prix, Fr. prexxo, It. precio, Sp. of praetium, Lat.] 1. Equiva- 
lent wu for any thing. 2. The eſtimation or value of a thing, its ſup- 
poſed excellence. 3. Rate at which any ching is ſold. 4. Reward, 
thing purchaſed at any rate. 2 8 

Io PRick, verb act. to pay for. Spenſer. 

To Pick, verb act. [of ppician, Sax. prob. of x ige, Gr. according 
to Minſhew] 1. To make a hole with the ſharp point of any thing, to 
pierce with a ſmall puncture. 2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
point. A greyhound hath pricked ears. Grew. 3. To fix by the point. 
And pricking their points into a board. Newton. 4. To hang on a point. 
Prick it on a prong of iron. Sandys. 5. To nominate by a punQare or 
mark. Some who are pricked for ſheriffs. Bacon. 6. To ſpur, to goad, 
to incite. Honour pricks me on. Shakeſpeare. 7. To pain, to pierce 
with remorſe. They were pricked in their hearts. Ah. 8. To make 
acid. And turn as eager as prict'd wine. Hudibras, g. To ſet down a 
tune or ſong. x 

To PRr1ck the Chart, &c. [in navigation] is to make a point therein, 
near about where the ſhip is to be at any time; in order to find the courſe 
that they ought to ſteer. | Ns; 

To Pick, verb neut. [prijken, Du.] 1. To dreſs one's {elf for ſhow. 
2. To come upon the ſpur. Spenſer. i | 
Pick res, Six] 1. A point, a fixt place. z. A puncture, a 
wound made with a ſharp- pointed weapon. 3. A ſharp ſlender inftru- 
ment, any thing by which a puncture is 5 Pricks in their eyes, 
and thorns in their ſides. Davies. 4. A thorn in the mind, a torment- 
ing thought, remorſe of conſcience. 5. A ſpot or mark at which arch- 
ers aim. Their ſhaſt was a cloth-yard, their pricks twenty-four ſcore. 
Carew. 6. The print of a hare in the ground. „ ö 

PrICKET. 1. A fort of baſket. 2. [Of prick; a hunting term] a 
male deer of two years old, beginning to put forth the head, a ſpitter. 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the ſecond year a pricket. Man- 
wood of the laws of the foreſt. * © a ls 4 


compo- 


PRI cx ZT 
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* 


. PRI 
Parexzru [with hunters) is ſaid of 4 hare, when ſhe beats in the fetent ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, and W 
plain high way, or hard heath way, where the footing may be per- Woodward, 8. The ſpring of life, the height of health "$ Whether 


cee. | | beauty. - Likelieſt ſhe ſevm'd Cerevin Her prin. Mit "9, o 
ParIckLs [of prick; pniceabe, Sax.] a ſharp ſmall pointed thing, as For ever younger joys an endleſs prime. Granville. 10 1 9 Sprig 

a thorn or bfr. „ e een he Soth part of a degree. 1 
PRTeKLINESss [of prickly] the ſtate of having pickles, fulneſs of ſmal! The Prim, or Golden Number, was fo called, becauſed m keg: 

ſharp. points, | | calendar of Julius Cæſar, with letters of gold, and is 3 wy 


Pa1'cx-Loust [of prick and Houſe; with the vulgar} 4 word of con- years; in which time, it is ſuppoſed that all the lunar; 19 
tempt for a taylor. OR e | G | ONE can between the ſun and moon; did return to the da place ehe 
PATOE-Posrs [in carpentry are ſuch as are framed into the breaſt- uſe of it, is to find the age and change of the moon Chief 


ſummers, between the-principal poſts, in order to ſtrengthen the carcaſs Prime Figures [with geometricians] are ſuch which cannot he 4; 
| :. 


: of the houſe, 9 | 3 vided into any other figures more fimple than themſelves, a. . .. 
RI'CK-WooD, a kind of ſhrub, a tree. Ainſworth, | into planes, the pyramid into ſolids: for all planes are made hep 
RI'CKLY, adj. 2 full of ſharp'points, | and all bodies of ſolids are compounded of the ſecong, de fit, 
Ps 10. ADAM, ab. a ſpecies of hoaflleck, | : 1 PRIME of the Moon [in aſtronomy] the new moon at her $f 
Prr'CK-PUNCH, JubP. a piece of temper'd ſteel; with a round point ance, for about three days after her change. "Pear. 
at one end. To prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxon. _ PRrut Numbers [in arithmetic] are ſuch as are made only by adi, 
rit. fr or phyde, Sax.] 1. Inordinate and unrea- or the collection of units, and not by multiplication, and 4 qe 


PRIDE [pryd, | 
ſona le Ke 2. Haughtineſs, infolente, rude treatment of only can meafure it, as 2, 3, 4, 5, Ec. Theſe ſome call the ſin ple num. 
others, inſolent exultation. To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. bers, others uncompounded numbers. P nun. 
Milton. 3. Dignity of manner, loftineſs of mein. 4. Generous ela- Plug Perticals [in dialling] direct, erect, north or ſouth dial h 

tion of heart, The honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. Stb. 5 Eleva- planes lie parallel to the prime vertical. » Whoſe 
tion, dignity. 6. Ornament, ſhow. In all the liveries deck'd of ſum- To Prime, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To put powder nv te 
mer's pride. Milton, 7. Splendor, oſtentation- Thfo' Athens aſt with * or touch hole of a gun, or piece of ordnance. 2. [Pripy, F 4 
military pride. Dryden. 8. The tate of a female beaſt ſoli ting the begin; in painting] to lay on the firſt colour; a gilliciſm, oy 


male. As ſalt as wolves in pride. Shakeſpeare, | RIMELY; av. [of p/imie} 1. Originally, primarily, in the f 
Pap goes before, ſbame follows iftet, in the firſt intention. 2. Excellently, ſupremely wall, a bas at 
| | 5 5 | PRTMENESss [of prime] 1. The tate of being firſt, 2, Excellence 
pam Ges before a tall. | PRIMER, . 1. An office of the bleſſed virgin. In the prime o 


It generally happens ſo. | + Re | 2 office of the bleſſed virgin. Stillin . [ primus liler primariy; 
To Pripe Him/elf, verb af. [of ppuzian, Sax. pryde, Dan. prpda, Lat.] the firſt book learned by children, being a ſmall prayer-bovk þ 
Su. to adorn] to make proud, to rate himfelf high. It is only uſed named from the Romiſh book of devotions, an elementary book, Not 
with, the reciprocal pronoun. Thoſe who pride themſelves in their by reading them himſelf in his primer, but by 1omebody's repeat 
wane 25 77 4 ih ha. | 5 1 Locke, ata : 
"RIEF, /ubſt, for proof. Spenſer. | L 3 RiMtr, or PRITTMNIN G Iren ſin gunnery] a pointed iron to pi 
PRIEST Ce To, 2040 Dan. ppeofe, Sax. pritſtet, Du and. cartridge through the 3 5 pieces of en NIN 
Ger. pretre, Fr. prete, It. which ſome derive of wp:ofurepS., Gr. ane!l- PrMe'ro, Sp. [primiern, It.] an antient game at cards. I left hin 
der] 1. A clergyman who performs ſacred offices. 2. Oue of the ſetotd at primero. Shakeſpeare. eh; 
order in the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, above a deacon and below a biſhop. PRIME“VAL, adj. ¶ primae un, of primus, firſt, and arvur, Lat we] 
But See PRESBYTERIANsS, and BisnoP, compared with the /aller originally, ſuch as was at firſt. Quit their old lations and prineval 


[7. e. the only genuine] epiſtles of St. Ignatius, in many places. frame. Prier. See PRIMITIVE Chriſlianity. 
Paix'sTeRKATT [of prieff and craft} religious frauds, management of Prtme'vous ¶ primae vun, Lat.] the fame with primeval; thi js, of 
wicked prieſts to 75 power. 1 the firſt age. ? 225 | 
RIE'STESs [0 priefi] a woman who officiated in heathen rites. PRTMIER Scifin [in law] 7. e. firſt ſeifin ; a branch of the kings pe. 


e [from prizft; pneopchade, Sax.] 1. The office, cha- rogative, where be had the firſt poſſeſſion of all lands and tenement, held 
racter or dignity of prieſts. 2. The order of men ſet apart for holy of- of him in chief, whereof his tenant in chief died poſſeſſed, the her bing 


fices. 3. The ſecond order of the hierarchy. _ $4 at full age; or until he were fo, if under age. Now abolilhet, 12 Car, II. 
Pr1e'stLINESS, adj. [of pri; of ppeopelite and neppe, Sax.] PRI Serfeart, the king's firſt ſerjeant at lar. | 
prieftly quality or behaviour, the appearance or manner of a prieſt. PRIMIGE'NIAL, 4%. [primigenius, Lat.] original, the fil of the kind; Fa fen 
PRIE STL, adj. [of prieft] belonging to a prieſt, becoming a prieſt. more commonly written pritzogentil, but primgenial is more analogous. i conſid, 0 
Palx'sr-Kibp EN, adj. [of prieſt and ridden] wholly influenced or go- Primtce'ntalintss [of primigenial] original tate or quality, | era 


verned by the prieſt. __ PRImiGE Nous [migenins, Lat.] firſt in its kind, orginal, 


To PRIEvE, for prove. Sper/er. 1 3 PRIME NfOUSN ESS [of primotenions] original, quality, ſtate of being 
Pais [with the e dn conceited, pragmatical little fellow. the firſt of the kind. i oy n OY y 15 
S ͤĩ⁊²—˙i ̃ . EIS: | 5 Pau Horn in gunnery] an hom full of touch. pon der to prime 
Pali, it. a Virt or turbdt. Ainſworth: aeuns; this horn the gunher wears by his fide when a flip is Aghting. " EK 
Pra, ad [by contraction from primitive. Fohnſon] formal, preciſe, PaIuI“TIAL, adj. [ primitens, Fr. primitiae, Lat.] being of the fir Aro { 
affectedly 9 VVV production. Ainſuorthb. See PENTIcosr RE. Par wah, 
To Peu, verb ad. [from the adj.] to deck up preciſely, to form to PrI'mrTIVE e Fr. primitive, It. and Sp. of prinitivas, Lat. 133 
an affected nicety. . * Wt 1. Pertaining to the firſt age, antient, original, eltabliſhed from the be- 1 
To Prim, verb neut. to be full of affected ways. ginning. 2. Formal, affectedly ſolemn, imita:ing the ſuppoſed gravity e faction 
| Pri'macy LY, in; primatie, primact, Fr. primato, It. frimacia, of old times. 3. Original, primary, not derivative. Our prime diginally e 
Sp.} the dignity or office of a primate, the chief management or govern- great fire. Milton. 4. [With grammarians] an original word from "x; gi 
m A eſpecially in eccleſiaſtical matters, the firſt place or Chief rule. which others are derived; one that is not derived of any other language, dead, che 
Whe | he had now the primacy in his own hand. Clarendon. See Ex- nor compounded from any other words of the fame ; 35, à 97199 Woney borr 
ARCH. ? ET, | 1 | verb or noun. | cans for 5 


PIM vat, adj. [primevus, Lat. ] that is of the firſt or more ancient PRIMIT IVS CAHNISTIAVIT Xv. whether taken from the ſcnptur w. 
time. See PRIMEVAL. 2 count, or from St. Ignatius, Cleniens Romanus, Juſtin, 1rencw, Ac. ap- 
Prima Naturalia, Lat. [in phyſics] atoms, or the firſt particles pears to have been quite another thing, from that which oy un . 0 
where natural bodies are primarily compoſet. name of chriſtianity, in the fur grrater part of our mer? lem ey 
*RUMAGE, a 8 appointed by a ſtatute of King Henry VIII. to be we may not without feaſon apply that remark of the vile man b 
pou to mariners and maſters of ſhips ; to the maſter for the uſe of his ca- God hath made man upright, but they have found out MANY IN 
les and rapes ; and to the mariners tor ang and unloading the ſhip. Tions.” In vain (for inſtance) if conſulting theſe antient 2 
PTM, at. [ primus, Lat.] firſt. An obſolete word, but very com- we ſearch there either for the pra- lapfarian, or infra-lojari 1 ** 
modious for poetry. : „ | in vain for the doctrine of a#b/o/ute and irreſiſtible decrees, 5 1 p- 
PRIMA R IL v, adv. [of primary] originally, in the firſt intention, in everlaſting ſtate of man (without a due reſpect to ape " - 1911 
4 : . , be 1 


the firit place. | ER: | on the ſtage of life) before they came into being, W divine g00d- 

Pr1'MaRINEss [of primary] the ſtate of being firſt in act or intention, 2 of a notion, which ſo much derogates from the orte, 
chief or firſt quality. Meri... 3 nee, &e. and leaſt of all ſhall we find there, thoſe idee c. „ than 
f Pal“ MARY, 42%. [ primiero, primario, It. primarius, Lat.] 1. Firſt in which under covert of the Nicene council (but by aur; mongſt us. 
order or dignity, chief, principal, not ſecondary: As ever ſhe intended) have for ſo many centuries. be tall falten upon 


PRI MART Planets [with aftronomets] are thoſe fix that revolve about There would be no end of citations ; and therefore © © y profeſſes to 
the ſun as a center, wiz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, one ſingle author. St. Trenens, in his writings, conſtant AA chriſtian 
and Saturn, 2, Firſt in intention. 3. Original, firſt. There was nei- give you not merely his ow ſentiments, bat that of ** me pro 
ther primary 41 be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being deri in his days; and yet by many a paſſage ; the ox Tho- 

aleigh, See PLANETS. | duced in this work, it appears how widely eee and even 
| Pri'maTtg [ primat?s, gen. of primas, Lat. primat, Fr, primate, It. poxy of his times, from what goes by THAT NAME 1 and: 
primado, 8 42 firſt or chief archbiſhop, or one inveſted with a juriſdic- his creed itſelf caſts no favourable aſpect on thoſe 22 f jt 


tion over 22 archbiſhops or biſhops, a chief eecleſlaſtic. after times were made, and by the aſſiſtance of th I it at lache; but 
Fee {of ęrimate] the We office of a primate. and eſtabliſhed. I had here thought to have _ 2 p. 45 * 
„Peu vie, Lat, [in anatomy] the firt paſſages, the ftomach, in- for brevity ſake muſt refer my readers to IX fx. * MON ARCHT | 


5 N ku n IA X6, eee Ate 
RIME 1 agg. primo, It, primus, Lat.] 1. Eatly, biooming. Milton. the Univer/e. 2 
2. Winch l. 6 ate, chick. Divers + prime Ja 1 dee. 3 bee [of primitive] ſtate of being orig Steph. P 
Firlt original. That prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the prime conformity to antiquity. e er Tryph. Ed. K. 
fathers. Locke. 4. Excellent, 4 5.8 858 53 and Jren. Ed. Grabe. p. 375, Ce. We demureneſs or a, 
ME, /« the 49, he davy, the morning. Prxr'untss [of prim] formality, affected —.— 3 
Milton, 3. The beginning, fectedneſs of looks, quaintneſs, affectedneſs in 1 J therefore 


t ie earl days. In the very prime of the world. Hooker, 3. Prim, PrItoce'ntar, at). Ff primigrnins 3 it ſhoa 1 
Lat the. ower or choice. | 4.41, popiſh churches) the "of the ten, primi —— LU Gaga, conſtiwont, je Ln” P 
ſeven canonical hours, fü et the firſt and chief of the guards, u and karpie dies. Boyle. od of primeghtitt 
hich is that the body ig in ummetiately a er ara Ving the [Word, bein Pa 1Moce'niTURE, Fr. {primigeritira; It. and oP, ng che bebe, 
the Fitel to, terry th verry ; che pot" of the” ford being held primo an Hilfe, Li.) the (privilege-or gte ons Conn 
der up to the Eye aan 1 an ocher guard. 5. The beſt part, Give ſeniority, elderſhip. By his fenibfity and priviget + 
him always of the prime. . | 55 


a8 oN of e CVearure- 


The Scots retain this ſenſe. ee the Tongue. Ser 
moſt df. ä 


PRI . PRI 


n ad. Fr. [ primordialis, from primormpum, Lat.] primi- fſchive Prixcipies [with chemiſts} ſpirit, oil, and ſalt. 
—— 2 beginning. N and immuta-„ Paſſive Pxixcir ES, water and —_ | 
en Biyle. WM | Pr1'Ncock, or Pr1'xcox, ub. [from prink or princoct, perhaps f#at- 
ee Jub}t. [from the adj.] origin, firſt principle. The pri- cox, or praccoguum ingenium, Lat.] a young man of wit, but vain withal, 
ali of the world are not mechanical. More. | a coxcomb, a pert young fellow. You are a princock, go. Shakeſpeare. 
1 ſubſt. a ſpecies of plum. | To P RINK p, verb neut. [pronken, Du.] to prank, to deck for ſhow; 
pain K DIAT E, adj. ¶ primordium, Lat.] original, exiſting from the to dreſs up nicely, or in their belt cloatks. 3 | 
beginning. A frimordiate and ingenerable body. Boyle. 3 To Paix x, verb at. [printen, Du. enpeint, imprimer, Fr.] 1. To 
Pain KES Dertes, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the four foremoſt teeth in mark by preſſing any thing upon another. 2. To impreſs any thing, 


each jaw. 26-4 Ls po ſo as to leave its form, 3. To form by impreſſion. Nor prize any 
Prrimross [of prima, the firſt, and ro/a, roſe, primula weris, Lat.] 1. marks upon you. Leviticus, 4. To impreſs words or make books, not 
An early ſpring-flower. 2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay or by the pen, but the preſs. With the printed names to them. Locke. 
flowery. | | | : To PRrinT, verb neut. to pulliſh a book. From the moment he 
paul Peris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the primroſe. : | prints, he mult expect to hear no more truth. Pope. N 
Pxr'mum Mobile (5. e. the firſt mover] in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, PRIxx, ſalſt. [empreinte, Fr.] 1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. 
is the th or higheſt ſphere of the heavens, whoſe center is that of the 2. That which being i preſſed leaves its form. 3. Pictures cut in wood 
world, and-in compariſon of which the earth is but a point; this is ſup- or copper to be impreſied on paper. 4. Picture made by impreſſion. 
ſed to contain all other ſpheres within it, and to give motion to them, The prints which we fee of antiquities may contribute to form our genius. 
turning itſelf and them quite round in 24 hours ſpace. | | Dryden. 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other qualities of the types 
Prince, Fr. [principe, It. Sp. and Port. of princept, Lat.] 1. One uſed in printing books. She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 
who governs a ſlate in chief, a ſovereign. 2. A perſon of rank next to a 6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. Appearance in prize. 
king. z. Ruler of whatever ſex. Queen Elizabeth a prince admirable Adzifon. 7. Single ſheet printed and ſold. - The prints. about three 
above her ſex. Camden. . 4. The ſon of a king, or one who is deſcen- days after were filled with the ſame terms. Aadiſon. 8. Formal method. 
ded from ſuch an one; the kinſman of a ſovereign. 5. Only the eldeſt Not deſigned to have his maid lay all things in print. Locle. 
fon ; as the prince of Wales is in England. 6. The principal, chief, or PrinTes. 1. A perſon who prints, and takes impreſſions from move- 
moſt excellent perſon of any body of men; as, Ariſtotle the prince of able characters ranged in order, or plates engraved by means of a preſs, 
philoſophers, the prince of learning. Pracham. ink, Sc. 2. One that ſtains linen; as, a callico printer, 
| Princes, is alſo one who is a ſovereign in his own territorses, yet holds - Pri'nTiNnG, the art of printing has been uſed by the Chineſe, much 
of ſome other as his ſuperior Lord, as , 4 princes of Germany. more antietnly than the Europeans; but theirs ſcems to have been by 
| To PRINCE, werb neut. to play the prince, to take ſtate. Shakeſpeare. immoveable characters only, cut in wood, as now we print papers for 
Prince's Coronet, differs from others, in that it has croſſes and flowers rooms; but the art of printing wich moveable iypes is ſaid to have 
raiſed on the circle, which no other can have. i In been invented by Lawrence Cofter of Haerlem in Ilolland; others ay, 
PrinCE's Feather, a flower, the herb amaranth. Ainſworth. | by John Gottenburgh of Germany : It was brought into England by 
Pr1/Ncebom [of prince] the rank, eſtate or power of the prince, ſo- Caxton and Turner, whom king Henry VI. ſent to learn it. One of 
| yereignty, Spenſer. | C . 1 the firſt printed books, now extant, is Tully's Offices, printed in the 
PR1'NCELIKE, adj, [of prince and lite] becoming a prince. Nothing year 1465, and kept in the Bodleian library at Oxford. | | 
princelike. - Shakeſpeare. | | PRI'NTLEsS, adj. [of print] that which leaves no impreſſion, My 
Pai'NCELINESsS [of proxcelike and zeſ5] princely quality, pPrintliſt feet. Milton. : : | 
ParNCELY, adj. [of prince] 1. Having the appearance of one high PRI OR, 42%. | Prior, Lt, former, that is before ſomething elſe. We 
born. That young and princely gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 2. Having have a prior and ſuperior obligation to the commands of Chriſt. Rogers. 
| the rank of princes, Their princely birth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Becoming a Pr1'os, /.. = [prievr, Fr. priore, It.] 1. The head of a priory, 
prince royal, grand, auguſt. Moſt princely gifts. Shakeſpeare. or convent of monks, inſerior in «dignity to an abbot. 2. Prior is ſuch 
PRI NCELY, adv. [of prince] in a princelike manner. a perſon, as in ſome churches preſides over others in the ſame churches; 
| Prince'ss [princefe, Fr. princepef/a, It. princeſa, Sp. and Port.] 1. A Aylife. | . 
Pee lady, a woman having ſovereign command. 2. A ſovereign Prto'rtss [of prior] 1. A lady ſuperior of a convent of nuns. 2. A 
lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 3. The daughter of a king, nun next in dignity to an abbeſs. 1 
a prince 's conſort. | = | PRTORITY [proorita, It. prioridal, Sp. of priorites, Lat.] ſtate of he- 
| PRINCIPAL, adj. Fr. [ principale, It. of principalis, Lat.] 1. Princely; ing firſt in rank, order, or dignity, precedence in time, the ſtate of be- 
pa ſenſe found only in Spenſer. 2. Chief, main, moR neceſſary, or moſt ing firſt. Priority of birth. Hayward. GE 
eonſiderable part of à thing, capital, eſſential. As touching principal PrioriTY [in law] is an antiquity of tenure, compared with another 
matters. Hooker. 8 mel BOS leſs antient. 
| PriNCieaL Point [im perſpective] that point where the principal ray Px1or5nie [of prior] the office or dignity of a prior. : 
all upon the plane. | TED Pi onx (of prior; pricure, Fr. priorata, It. priaria, Sp.] 1. A ſociety 
amciral Poſts [in carpentry] the corner poſts, which are tenoned of religious perſons, under the government of a prior or prioreſs, a con- 


to the ground, plates below, and into the beams of the roof. vent in dignity, below an abbey. 2. Pricries are the churches which 
E Princieal Ray {in perſpective] is that which paſſes perpendicularly are given to priors in titulum, or by way of title. A4yiife. | r 
b rom the ſpectator's eye to the perſpective plane. Prr'sacs-[in law] that ſhare which belongs to the king or admiral, 


| Pai/NCIPAL, ſubſt. Fr. [from che adj. priacipale, It.] 1. ¶In eee out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at ſea as lawful prize, an is uſually 
the firſt fund or ſum put by partners into common ſtock. 2. a 10th part, 1 = 
Bead, a chief, not a ſecond, Seconds in faction do many times, when _ Px18ace [of wines, now called butlerage] a cuſtom whereby the king 
e faction ſubdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. 3. One primarily or challenges, out of every ſhip laden with wine, containing 20 tuns, or 
nginally engaged, not an acceſſary or auxiliary, We were not princi- leſs than 42 tuns of wine, the one before and the other behind the 4 
but auxiliaries in the war. Swift. 4. [Of a college, &c.] the at his own price, which is 20 5. per tun. . 
Read, the chief perſon, the preſident, the governor. 5. The ſum of Pxzsc1'LLIANISTs, followers of Priſcilian a Spaniard ; a ſect which 
ve money borrowed or lent, diſtinct from the intereſt, We have no other aroſe, according to 7illmont, A. C. 379. St. Jerome, in his book of il- 


ſcans for paying oft the principal, Sift, | luſtrious men, ſays, that by means of the faction of Idaceus and 1thas 
ah | PRINCTP rin [in theology] one of the orders of angels. eius, Priſcillian had been put to death at Trewes; that to that day he was 
p | PRiNCIPA LITY {principanltt, principaute, Fr. principato, It. of princi- accuſed by ſome as having been of the Gag/ic hereſy; whilſt others de- 


bas, Lat.] 1. Sovereignty ſupremes power, the dominion of a prince. fended him, ſaying, that he did not hold the opinions, which had been 


hat ll other abſolute power of principality he had. Spenſ. 2. A prinoe, one imputed to him.“ It js true in another work, writ about the year 41 
ere, Nveſted with ſovereignty. . N iſroch of principalties the prime. Milton. 2 e that Priſcillian had been condemned by the 3 =o 
* The country which gives title to a prince; as, the principaliiy of by che authority [or judgment] of the whole world.“ Which incon- 
hall ales. 4. Superiority, predominance. Having the prerogative and ſiſtency led father 2e/ne/ to ſuppoſe, the former teſtimony to be an in- 
me; ali above every thing. Taylor. | terpolation, To which Dapin well anſwers : That conjecture, tho? 


S Pr 'xC1PALLY, Chiefly, in the firſt place, above all. unſupported by any manuſcript, might have been of ſome moment, if jt 


7 | PRI NCIPALNESS {of principal] the ſtate of being principal, or chief, were not well known, that Jerome has oftentimes ſpoke very differently 
_— Ws PLA, Lat. principles, elements. ; 3 of one and the ſame perſon.” And Dr. Lardner (to whom we are in- 
Encieiriox | prineipium, Lat.] analyſis into conſtituent or elemen- debted for theſe remarks) adds, chat in his judgment, the true ſtate of 


ITT» Pens a word not received. _ Bacon, 1 8 80 the caſe is this, that in the book of /u/rious men, St. Jerome writes 
ECRUNCIPLE [ principe, Fr. principio, It. of principium, Lat.] 1. The with the calmneſs of an hiſtvrian: In. the other he is our or auvnour, 


| us. Il cauſe of che being or production of any thing, original cauſe. 2. and writes in the EAT of CONTROVERSY.” Credibility of the goſpel 
pip q 85 Ptoductite of other beings, operative cauſe The ſoul of man is hiftory, Vol. 9. p. 319, 320. A good hint this, and Ke hoy T 
_ | © ve principle, and will be employed. Tillotſon, 3. Element, con- kept in view; when converſant, not only with St. Jerome, but alſo with 
7 ven ee primordial ſubſtance. Watts. 4. Ground of action. Some our charch-auriters in general !—And accordingly the Doctor has been 
x E Loon principle of action, working equally with-all men. Addi/or. 5. at ſome pains to wipe off ſeveral aſperſions caſt upon this ſect, and tells 
2 Wee | troth, 6rſt poſition from which others are deduced, an us, p. 331, and 337, © that pope Leo in his letter charges them with Sa- 
1d > 3 ee or motive, a maxim, or undoubted truth. Principles uni- bellianſſn, and yet preſently afterwards [by a ſtrange kind of ſelf-contra- 
- yok 2 upon. Hooker. 6. A good practical rule of action, tenet dition} would make us believe, that they agreed with the Ariant; that 
N men morality is founded; in which ſenſe a perſon may be ſaid to they believed the pre · exiſlence of human ſouls {which they ſuppoſed to he 


W LE principles, when he acts according to the known rules of confab/tantial to the deity) and that they had ned in heaven, before they 
70 —— 2 | go were ſent down into bodies,” The Doctor adds, p. 335, © that ſeveral 
LY _ verb act. ¶ from the ſubſt.] 1. To eſtabliſh in any other opinions are imputed to them: whether rightly or not, cannot be 
* wich any tenet good or i. Prinaipled uu ith an opinion. certainly ſaid, as we have none of heir writings ; and what their enemies 
"on o eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. For the forſeiting their ſay, is not eaſy to be underſtood.” I hough he ſeems, p. 349, to allow, 
51 4 their religion. Locke. f : they had a diſadvantageous opinion of marriage, with ſome rules of diet, 
bn LE, " thing that is ſelf-eyident, and is, as it were, na- not founded in reaſon or {cripture ; and were irregular in faſting, when 
"urge as, that nothing can exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame time, other chriſtians. feafted.———But as to the charge of oBscuneg doctrines 
Fan: nates qa than a part, c. See PneomaTOMACHI., and LEWD PRACTICES; he ſays, ſo far as ve are able to judge uppn 
vice 2 and ſciences] the firſt grounds and rules of them; the evidence that has been produced, they rather appear to have mage 
— fin _— and rudiments. . a ie high pretenſions to /ax#ity and puriſy, and to have PRACTISED @&2commen 
zm or water — ry] are five. of mixed natural bodies; as anortifications.” See Hitzon, Dona risrs, Celicoli, DEMOxsTRA-. 
... ˙ — m ̃ c — ·( 
N mathematicians] are deſmitions, axioms, and poſ- Pxisu ¶ priſme, Fr. priſma, Lat. of wpiopa, Gr. in optics] is a glaſs 
INCIPLES [with ora} nn 1 1 bounded with two equal and parallel triangular ends, and three plane 
Eradtical roles of orali 3 e _ pane nigra alſo 2 — * bt ey oy 27 — 1 
A gelte action, a m | according own the three one to of the other is to e 
*ligion and morale), in dad 0 be a man of iple. "irs of ut New) 90h +» - SaPeximents 


- 


* 
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experiments about light and colours, for the rays of the ſun falling upon 
it, at a certain angle, tranſmit, thro' it, a ſpectrum or appearance 


coloured like the rainbow. | | Fog 36 
Triangular Pxisu, a priſm, the two oppoſite baſes of which are trian- 


gles alike, parallel and equal. 2 ; 
PRisuA Tic, or PRISMA'TICAL, adj, [priſmatique, Fr.] formed like 


a priſm, pertaining to priſms. 


Px ISsMA“TICALLY, adv. [of priſmatical] in the form of a priſm. 
Priſmatically figured. Boyle. 


PRIsMO“D fo mop and 90. Gr. form] a ſolid geometrical figure 
bounded by ſeveral planes, the baſes of which are right angled parallelo- 
graces, parallel and alike ſituated, a body approaching to the form of a 

riſm. | 
l Pr1'son, Fr. [prigione, It. priſion, Sp. prizam, Port.] a gaol or jail, a 
ſtrong hold in which perſons are confined. 
 Par'son-BasE, ſubſt. a kind of rural play commonly called pri/on-bars. 

Pr1'soneR | priſonnier, Fr. prigioniere, It. priſionero, Sp.] 1. One im- 

iſoned, one who is confined in hold. 2. A capture, one taken by the 
enemy. z. One under an arreſt. i 
Fa ee ouse [of priſon and houſe] gaol, hold where one is con- 

ed. | | | | 

Pr1'sonMENT [of priſon] confinement, impriſonment, captivity. 

Par'sTinE, adj. [priftino, It. of priſtinus, Lat.] firſt, ancient, original. 
Reſtored to its priſtine conſtitution. Newton, 
Par TEE, a familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray thee, which 
ſome of the tragic writers have injudiciouſly uſed. Johnſon. e 

Pr1'TTLE PRATTLE [prob. of praten, Du. to prate] ſuperfluous and 
inſignificant talk, a reduplication of prattle. TIE" 1 
' "Parvacy. 1. State of being ſecret, ſecrecy. 2. Retirement, retreat. 
3. [Privaute, Fr.) great familiarity, privity, joint knowledge. Privacy 
in this ſenſe is improper. To hearken to any compoſition without your 
privacy. Arbuthnot. 4. Taciturnity. Ainſworth,” = 
 _ "PRriva'do, Sp. a ſecret or intimate friend. With ſome privado of 


8 


her own. Ban. OE TO COS Oc 
PRIVATE [prive, Fr. private, It. e Sri Port. of privatus, 
Lat.] 1. Concealed, ſecret, . not open, 2. Alone, not accompanied. 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the reſt of the chmmunity, particu- 
lar. Oppoſed to public. 4. Particular, not relating to the public. 5, 
In private, ſecretly, not publicly, not openly. 17 Pat, grieve. Gran- 
PRIVATE, ſub/. a ſecret meſſage. . 
PrIVATEE'R, a ſhip fitted out by one or more private perſons with a 
licence from the prince or fate, to make prize of an enemy's ſhip and 
Pen FF22F77CRTXͤ ͤ » ee e 
: To PrivaTEE'R, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fit out ſhips againſt 
enemies, at the charge of private perſons. This ſeems to be the only 
form in which the verb is uſed ; as, they went a privateering. | 
PRIVvATEE RING, fart. adj. failing in a privateer in order to take ene- 
mies ſhips. 5 3 | 
Pr1'vaTELY, adv. [of private] ſecretly, not openly. 
Pr1'vaTENEss [of private] 1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank 
with the reſt of the community. 2. Secrecy, privacy. 3. Obſurity, re- 
tirement. A reſolved privateneſs, where he bent his mind to a retired 
, 
Px1va'Tion, Fr. [privazione, It. privacior, Sp. of privatio, Lat.] 1. 
Removal or deſtruction of any thing or quality. A privation is the ab- 
ſence of what does naturally belong to the thing. Watts, 2. The act of 
the mind, by which, in confidering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any 
thing appendant. This is more uſually called abſtraction. 3. The act 
of depriving ordegrading trom rank or office. 4. Want, lack, or being 
without. 
PxRIvATio [in the canon law ſenſe] is when a biſhop 
any act, deprived of his biſhopric, church or benefice. | 
PR waArion [in metaphyſics] is the want or abſence of ſome natural 
perfection, from a ſubject capable to receive it, in which ſubjeR, it ei- 
ther was before, or at leaſt ought to have ben. | | 
; Partial PrtvaTion [in metaphyſics] is only in ſome particular re- 
ſpeR, and relates principally to its perfect actions, or ſome degree of 
them, as when a perſon ſhuts his eyes, or is purblind, 


727 ir“ 1 
X 1e 8 „ 


or parſon is by 


PRTVATIVE, adj. [ privatif, Fr. priwati wo, It. and Sp. of priwativus, 


Lat.] cauſing privation of any thing, conſiſting in the abſence of ſome- 
thing not poſitive. Privative is in things what negative is in propoſi- 
tions. See Posirivz, and AuToTHEIsM, compared. | 
Prrva'Tive, ſubſt. that of which the eſſence is tne abſence of ſome- 
thing, as ſilence is only the abſence of ſound. | 
PrI'VATIVELY, adv. [of privative] by the abſence of 
. ceſſary to be preſent, negatively, not poſitively. 
Pri'vaTENEss [of private] notation of abſence of ſomething that 
ſhould be preſent. 
Pr1'ver, a ſort of ever-green ſhrub. It is diſtinguiſhed from the 
phbyllyrea by the leaves being placed alternately- upon the branches; 
whereas thoſe of the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppoſite to each 
S 
PRI'VIES in Blocd [in law] thoſe that are linked in conſanguinity. 
| Parvigs in Repreſentation, ſuch as the executors or adminiſtrators to a 
a a party deceaſed, | ; 
 Pravies in Fflate [a law term] are he in reverſion and he in remain. 
der, when land is given to one for life, and to another in fee; for that 
their eſtates are created both at one time, 
Pr1vies in Tenure, as the lord of the manor, by eſcheat, when the 
land falls to the lord for want of heirs. 
 _ Par'vitece, Fr. [privitegio, It. and Sp. of privilegium, Lat.] 1. A 
peculiar advantage over others. 2. Immunity, public right. 
- Pxrrvitecs [in law] is a ſpecial grant or favour, whereby either a 
private perſon, or particular corporation, is freed from the rigour of the 


1 


common law. | 
PRIVILEGE Real, is a privilege allowed to any place, as to the univer- 
ſities, that none may be called to Weſtminſter-Hall upon any contract or 
agreement made within their own precincts; or be ſued in other courts, 
Privitece Perſonal, is a privilege allowed to any perſon againſt or 
beyond the courſe of common law; as, a member of parliament may not 
be arreſted, nor any of his ſervants,” during the ſeſſion or fitting of the 
- parliament, Dd | 2 | | 
Pair [in commerce] is a permiſſion from a prince or magiſtrate, 
to make and ſell a ſort of merchandize ; or to engage in a ſort of com- 
merce, either excluſive of others, or in concurrence with them. 
To Px1'viLEGE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To inveſt with immu- 


ſomething ne- 


PRO 


nities, to grant a privilege; 2. To exempt from cenſure, 
ivileg'd place. — 3. To — from ike th Ung „ 
any things are by our laws privileg'd from tythes. Hal, ct po 
PR1'viLEGED Perſon, one who has the benefit of, or enjoy; 
ticular privilege. ; | /* One pu. 
Prr'viLY, adv. [of privy] privately, ſecretly, 
Prr1'viTIEs, in the p/ur. the privy or ſecret parts of a 
Pr1'vity ls ere Fr.] 1. Private communication priy 
ledge of, conſciouſneſs, private concurrence. Done without 1 
vicy. Hooker. 2. An intimate freedom or private familiar; bt 
two perſons. | / thee 
PRIvIir ſin law] a private familiarity or inwa J | 
there be a ol and SES and the latter holds of rr "amy 55 
ſervices; there is a privity between them in reſpect to the texas. wy 
ious to any thin 


human body, 


Pr1'vy, adj. [prive, Fr.] 1. Acquainted with, conſe 
admitted to participation of knowledge. Privy to ſuch a fecre 0 
' 1 G 


2. Private, not public, aſſigned to ſecret uſes. The 37 | tf 
ſtate. 8 3. 2 clandeſtine. He took e, "> | 0 
night for ſuch privy attempts. 2 Maccabees. 4. Secret 11 te 
Their priuy chamber. Ezekiel. 5. Admitted to ſecrets of fi mt: 
privy wx 2-0 e e | 2 (a1 
Privy, asi. [prive, Fr. privato, It. privada, Sp. and 7 8 
pag locus, re a houſe of office, a — of 3 — | " 
houſe. 3 | | | 
PR 8 [in 2] one who. is a partaker of, or that has a ner i | 4 
any action or thing. | | 
Pixx Seal, is a ſeal that the king firſt ſets to ſuch grans x pak the By 
great ſeal of England, and is ſometimes uſed in matters of le cook, | na 
uence. | 1 ö 
: Lord Pxivx Seal, is the fifth great officer of the crown, tho lc be 
hands paſs charters and grants ot the king ; all pardons, & tha nit = 
the great ſeal. He is a member of the council, | ; | 3 
ONE the _ of king Arthur's privy ſeal, on which the vig "es 
lary was engraved, ' + | 
To Pr1'z ty verb act. ſprijſer, Fr. apreciar, $ p. afpprecio, Lat] 1, Th m_ 
value, rate, or ſet a certain price upon. 2. To eſtecm or make xoun ra 
of, to value highly. The ancients only, or the moderns prix, Pit, 5 : ks 
Pzrze, /ubſt. [priſe, Fr. preſa, It. in the firlt ſenſe] 1, Tc G3 
taken by adventure, plunder, any kind of booty. 2, A bereft-icket 3 "es 
in a lottery. 3. A reward. propoſed for a perſon who ſhall do ay thing be ho 
beſt, a reward gained by conteſt with competitors. 4. A reyargained 3 poſed 
by any performance. Fame is the trumpet, but your ſmile the prize Antioc 
Dryden. 5. A trial of ſkill at ſword- playing. 4 22 
PRI“ Z ER [of prize; priſeur, Fr.] he that values or rats, very co 
r. ZE-FIGHTER [of prize and fighter] one that fights publickly for a all Gdes 
reward, a had rei 
Pro, a Latin prepoſition ſignifying for, in defence, orin repett of a I N. 
thing; alſo before, whether in time or place. St. A.. 
Pro and Con, for pro and contra, for and againſt. © felles th; 
ProBA'BILISTs, a ſe& among the Roman catholis, who adhere to gives to 
the doctrine of probable opinions. | W te poin 
ProBaBI'LITY [probabilite, Fr. probabilita, It. probatilidad, op. ys. Paulus o 
babilitas, Lat.) likelihood, appearance of truth, It i leſs than mo- al his ſu 
ral certainty. PERS WE fnowuledy 
Poetical PROBABILITY, is the appearance of truth in the fable or action & God the 
of a poem. See Epic Peem, and Drama, compared. : | Poſtaſes ; | 
 PRo'BaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [ probabile, It. of prifabili Lat. likely, 0f , conſul 
like to be, having more evidence than the contrary. | s well 1! 
PRo'BABLY, adv. [of probable] likely, in all lixelibood. What maſ virtue of 
poſſibly, and what may probably be done. L'Eſftrarge. {ef as poſleſſ; 
' Pro'BaT, or PRO RATE [of probatum, Lat.] the proof of wills . another t] 
taments of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual court, either in common ; lame in 4 
by the oath of the executor; or with witneſſes alſo to avoid 12 4 | being. 8 
ProBa'TION, Fr. [provazione, It. of probatio, Lat.] l. 4 10 noh | CENE Cor 
dence, teſtimony. 2. The act of proving by ratiocinaten 1 ny | 1 
3. [ Probation, _ examination, 4. Trial. Much w_ a 7 ſame 
experience and probation whereunto indication cannot fee ee, | . ton, | 
[In the univerſity] the trial of a ſtudent about to cake h. b uch! 1 
[In a monaſtic ſenſe] a time of trial, or the year of wr aki Res y 
religious perſon muſt paſs in a convent to prove li e e wiſh be OA 
he can bear the ſeverity of the rules. In your daj5 0 ! bation or trial ; 9 605 4s 
PrOBA'TIONARY, adj. [of probation] pertaining to Pio a | en 50 
ſerving for trial. See Gvosrics and MAxIcHEAB5, ond or examint * 3 
PROBA"T1ONER [of probation] 1. One that is upon ti at the unirei- bas un 
tion. 2. A ſcholar, a novice who undergoes 2 Te the preſby c e 
ſity. 3. [Among the preſbyterians] one wi 15 _ | Sag 
tery to preach, which is uſually done a year before oy a probatione! | cauſe — 
ProOBA'TIONERSHIP [of probation] the fate c obationer/#il prepared 
2 Suitable to that ſtate of mediocrity nd J, dertaks 1 in 0 
ocke. | un 
ProRa'ToOR [in law} an approver, an bun, en 2 in! 8 
to proves a crime charged upon another; proba e as principal Procs' 
felony; who having proved the charge again 2 oned for l 2. Manne 
acceſlary, either by duel or trial by his count!) de ſ true 
and members, but puniſhed with tranſportation: rove] that proreth greſs, open 
PRO'BATORY | probatorius, fom probo, Lat. to P | | Procedures 
trieth, ſerving for trial, tried] a tem elne o PR. 
ProBa'Tum E/, Lat. [i. e. it is proved wy 15 Take m/ cab, Lat.) 
ſubjoined to a receipt, for the cure of ſome diſcalè. 10 Y genera 
probatam eft. Prior. | inſtrument to ſound 5. | Milton. 


Lat. to try] a ſurgeon's 


ProBE [of probo, ES; 


amine the circumſtances or depth o 
To Pxonk, verb act. [of probe, Lat. to ws 
of a wound, with an iuſtrument called a Pi 5 uſed 
Pro'BE-scis80Rs [of probe and. ci e button at 
of which the blade thruft intoghe orice Sp. off 
'BI robite, Fr. probita, It. white 
Pro'sBiTY [probi , m_ " honeſty. And white ro 


ther cant 
222 = = depth b 


0 open wol! | 
the end. 


rightneſs, ae e 
pleats the choir. Table of CEBEs- It. and Lat. acbb 
Pro'BLEM | probleme, Fr. Faber yr * rder to 4 diſco 
propoſition expreſſing ſome natural eff , wy” 
apparent cauſe, a queſtion propoſe fon or propoſition, the 
ro'BLEM [in algebra] is 2 qu on J diſcovered, 1d 
ſome unknown truth to dy inveltigated and © "king ol 
i d nſtrated. a ſomet! | 
Phono (in geometry] is that which Propoſe. oye 
and more immediately relates to practi 


5 ed by ſome known rules, without regard to their in- 
being 5 ” Lear as to divide a line, conſtruct an angle, &c. 
NN r0nLEM ſin logic] a doubtful queſtion, or a propoſition, that ne1- 


>ſolutely true nor falſe, but which is probable on both 
E be A ed either in the affirmative or negative, with 


ccual evidence. f fy: 
; Local PROBLEM (with mathematicians] ; Capadl 

an infinite number of different ſolutions, ſo that the point which is to 
| 1 the be indifferently taken, within a certain extent, 
F; 


oblem, may be 
; 4, any whats in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane, figure, &'c. which 


zs termed a geometrical place. It is alſo called an indeterminate pro. 


1 % PROBLEM [with mathematicians] is one which can't be geome- 

E trically ſolved, but by the interſection of a circle, and a conic ſection, or 

px the interſection of two other conic ſections beſides the circle. 

| *Deliac PROBLEM, the doubling of a cube; ſo called on this account, 

mat when the people of Delos conſulted the oracle, for a remedy againſt 

| the plague, the anſwer was, that the plague ſhould ceaſe, when the altar 

| of Apollo, which was in the form of a cube, ſhould be doubled. 

| ProOBLEMA'TICAL [problematique, Fr. problematica, It. and Sp. proble- 

maticus, Lat. of TpoPanpearix®., Gr.] pertaining to a problem, uncer- 

W tin, unſettled, diſputable. A point problematical. Boyle. i 

| PropLEMA'TICAL Reſolution I with algebraiſts] a method of ſolving 

| difficult queſtions by certain rules, called the canons. i ; 
PROBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of problematical] uncertainly, in a pro- 

| blematical manner. | Ee C242" 

| Pro'BOLE [w. Gr.] the proceſs of a bone. 


| duced is ſuppoſed to have been contained ſeminally at leaſt (before its 
production) within he ſubſtance of that thing which produces it. As in 
ble proceſs of a bone, ſuppoſing it to grow out of the main body of the 
bone; or, more ſtrictly (peaking, as when VEGETABLES cf forth (for 
ſich is the proper import of the Greek word) their branches, leaves and 
fruit. See Luke, c. 21. v. 29, 30. Such was that kind of production, 
uhich, in oppoſition to the old Groftics and Valentinians, St. Irenzus ſo 


and his diſciple Tertullian revived. And tho' St. Zrenæus has left it un. 
determined whether the Valentinians joined to their probele the idea of 
© cnſubftantiality (as appears, I think, from his whole reaſoning. Ed. 
E Grabe. p. 147, 148, 149) yet 'tis very remarkable, that Candidus the Va- 
euntinian, in his diſpute with St. Origen, maintained it; and no wonder 
be ſhould, fince in truth it grew out of his ſcheme ; while St. Origen op- 
poſed it. Nor was St. Origen ſingular in this. The whole council of 
E Antioch did the ſame. And accordingly we find that when this article of 
E conſubflantiality. was firlt inſerted into the creed, it was objected that this 
very council (a council of great repute, a council whoſe orthodoxy was on 
al ſides acknowledged, and which was held long before that of Vice) 
had rejected it; as appears by the joint confeſſion of St. Bal, and Atha- 
naſius himſelf. 4thanaſ. de Synodis Ed. Paris. p. 919 and 926 compared. 
St. Athanaſius indeed endeavours to get over the difficulty; but as he con- 
feſſes that he had not the council's letter by him, I infer the ſolution he 
gives to be a mere conjecture of his own; nor indeed does it ſquare with 
W the point in debate. The truth of the caſe ſeems to have been this; 
Paulus of Samoſata, when finding the council affirmed (in oppoſition to 
al his ſubterfuges and evaſions) Chriſt to be a God, not by mere fore- 
A knowledge or predeſtination; (much leſs as being the anſubſtantial renſon of 
God the F ather) but voi R vroract Oc, i. e. God in gence and hy- 
E f2/tafis ; he threw this objection in their way; that if ſo, they muſt make 
him conſubſtantial to the Father. But this charge the council diſowned; 
as well ſhe might. For 'tis one thing to affirm, that Chriſt is a God in 
virtue of his divine production before the ages, a God originally fo, and 
as poſſeſſed of his own proper eſſence, and real ſubſtantial exifience ; and 
another thing to affirm that he is of a ſubſtance (ſtrictly ſpeaking) the 
fame in 4ind [or ſpecies] with the ux BECOT TEN and SELF-EXISTENT 
being. See PauLtanisrts, GNosries, Homoiistans, BEcorTEN, Ni- 
| CENE Council, Is0CHRONAL, and Mb rar E Agency compared. 
| PRroBo'scis, Lat. a ſnout, the trunk of an elephant; it is uſed alſo for 
g 8 ſame part in every creature that bears any reſemblance thereunto. 
| Milton. 
| ProOca'cious, adj. [procacis, gen. of procax, Lat.] petulant, looſe. 
PrRoca'ciTY | procacitas, Lat.] ſaucineſs, malipertneſs, petulance. 
PrROCATA'RCTIC, adj. [Texaragxtin®., of meoxarazexwounr, Gr. to 
begin before. See PRocaTarx1s)] which fore-goes or gives beginning 
to another, or which is externally impulſive to action; antecedent. 
PROcaTARCTIC Cauſe [of mgoxatagxopai, Gr. to go before] the firſt 
or beginning cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-operates with others that fol- 
low; as a violent fit of paſſion, or an exceflive heat in the air, which 
may corrupt or breed ill juice in the blood, and ſo cauſe a fever. 
| ProcaTa'tx1s, ſubſe. [ TeoxaT#e&ic, Gr.] Procatarxis is the immediate 
| cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-operates with others that prediſpoſed, or 
Prepared the body for it; as a very hot air or c/imate ſhall bring on a 
ever in a Gilious conſtitution ; where the 6ilious conſtitution is the predi/- 
ponent cauſe, and the hot air or climate the immediate or procatartic cauſe. 
| dee PREDISPONENT. 
| ProOcE'pure, Fr. (procedere, It. in law] 1. A courſe of pleadings. 
| 1 Manner of proceeding, management, conduct in general. This is 
: 55 1 ae of . N "Y A al. proceeding: pro- 
, » Proceſs. 4. Produce, t . 
-* 4 0 of . * | 10 0 £57 8 
O TROCEE'D, verb neut. ¶ proceder, F. and Sp. procedere, It. of pro- 
4ed0, Lat.] 1. To come from or be derived, to * have its riſe 8 
J. generation, to be propagated. From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. 
„e, 2. To go forward, to tend to the end deſigned. When they 
*. not, they go backward. B. Johnen. 3. To paſs from one 
7 ng or place to another. 4. To come forth from a place or a ſender. 
IF ap forth and came from God. Sz. Jobn. 5. To go or march 
ws A clear ſtage for his muſe to proceed in. Anonymont. 6. To 
3 2 to be the effect of, to be produced from. 7. To proſe- 
pelt 0 4 gn. 8. To be tranſacted or carried on. . To make pro- 
7 Ba mos. 10. To carry on juridical proceſs. 11. To tranſ- 
Nee L. carTy on any affair methodically. 12. To take effect, to 
pen Purie. This rule only proceeds and takes place. Ayliffe. 
fron p, ſubſt, [from the verb; with merchants] that which arif. 
em a thing ; as, the neat Sensi. Not an elegant wards * , oh h 
en lay and jr Lon tile writings, 7 2 33 8 
forward -DER [of proceed] one who makes progreſs, one who goes 
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is ſuch an one as is capable 


| - ProBOLE [in divinity] is that kind of production, where the thing pro- 


oſten combats in his writings; but which in proceſs of time Montanus, 


cliwity to ſteal. Brown. 


PRO 


Paocte'ping, gart. ad. of proceed, which ſec. {procedens, Lat] com- 
ing from, having its ſpring or riſe from; going forward, &c. 

PROCEEDING, /ubſ?, [of proceed; procede, Fr.] 1.Aa matter carried on 
or managed ; particularly legal procedure. 2. Progrels from one thing 
to another, tranſaction, ſeries of conduct. 

PROCE LLOUS [procelloJus, Lat.] tempeſtuous, ſtormy. - 

PROCELEU'SMATIC Foot [in grammar] a foot conſiſting of four ſhort 
ſyllables ; as pelagrus. | 

ProcE'PT10N [proceptio, of pro, before, and capio, Lat. to take] pre- oe- 
cupation, act of taking ſomething ſooner than another. An obſolete word: 

Proce'rITY [proceritas, from procerus, Lat, tall] tallnefs, height 
length of ſtature. Aadiſon. | | 

3 [with glaſs-makers] certain irons hooked at the ends. 

Pro'cess [procez, Fr. proceſſo, It. and Sp. of precęſſus, Lat.] 1. The 
act of going forward, tendency, progreſſive courſe. 2. Regular and 

gradual progreſs. 3. Courſe, continual flux or paſſage. In long pro- 
ceſs of time. Hale. 4. A ſeries or order of things. 5. [In anatomy ] 
the knob or part of a bone that bunches out. 6. [With chemiſts] the 
whole exact courſe of any operation or experiment, methodical ma- 
nagement of any thing. Chemical proce//es. Boyle, 7. [In law] that 
by which a man is called into any court. 8. [In law] in its general 
ſenſe, is uſed for all the proceedings in any cauſe or action, real or per- 
po civil or criminal, from the original writ to the end, courſe of 
aw. 

Proce'ss10N, Fr. and Sp. [groceſſione, It. proceſſio, Lat.] 1. A train 
marching in ceremonious order. 2. [With the Koman Catholics] a ſo- 
lemn march of the clergy and people, in their ornamental habits, with 
mutic, &c. _ | . 

Procts510N [in Rogation week] a viſitation of the bounds of a pariſh; 
performed by the miniſter, pariſh officers, and children. 

Process10Nn [in theology] a term uſed to ſignify the manner wherein 
the Holy Spirit is conceived toſiſſue from theF at herand the Son. But, 
N. B. This uſe of the term is as /ate as the latter part of the 4th cen- 
tury. See Macepovnians, GrosTs, and ELCESAIT A, compared. 

To PRockssiox, verb neut. [fiom the ſubſt.] to go in proceſſion. A 
low word. 3 

PRock'ss ov AL, adj. [of proceſſion] pertaining to a proceſſion. 

PRocE'sSIONARY, adj. [of proceſſion] conſiſting in proceſſion. 

Procz'ssUs [proceſſum, ſup. of procedo, Lat. to ſtart out; in anatomy] 
a proceſs or protuberance, as in a bone. „ 

Proctssus Ciliaris [in anatomy] the muſcular filaments in the eye, 
whereby the pupil is dilated and contracted. | 

Processvs Peritonæi [in anatomy] two pipes or canals on each ſide 
the os pubis, which reach to the ſcin of the ſcrotum, thro' the holes of 
the tendons of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles. 
| Processus Styliformis [in anatomy] a ſort of outward proceſs or 
knob of the bones of the temples, ſlender and long, having the horn of 
the bone hyoides tied to it. | 

Processus Zygomaticus [in anatomy] an external proceſs of the 
bones of the temples, which runs forwards and joins with the bone of the 
upper jaw, from the juncture of which is formed the bridge called zygo- 
ma, reaching from the eye to the ear. | 

Procnet'n Any Fr. [i. e. friend next of kin; in common law] ſig- 

nifies one, who being next a-kin to a child in his nonage, is allowed to 
manage his affairs, Qc. 

PRocyRo'NIsM [prochroniſmus, Lat. of egoxgomop©-, Gr.] an error 
in chronology, a ſetting down or dating things before they really hap- 
pened. See ANACHRONISM. _ | 

Pro'cIDENCE [rec dentia, Lat.] a falling down of a thing out of its 
place, dependence below its natural place. 

PROCIDE'NTIA Ari, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a falling out of the inte- 
ſtinum rectum through the fundament, occaſioned by a too great looſe- 


neſs. 


ProciIDE'NTIA Teri, Lat. [in ſurgery] a relaxing or looſening of 


the internal tunic of the vagina, or neck of the uterus. 


Pro'cincT, adj. [procinto, It. of procinctus, Lat.] ready at hand, com- 
pletely prepared. => | 

PROCINCT, /ub/t. [frocin&us, Lat.] complete preparation, preparation 
brought to the point of action. War he perceiv'd, war in procinct. 


Milton. 


To PRocLai'm, verb act. [proclamer, Fr, proclamare, It. of proclamo, 
Lat.] 1. To publiſh with a loud voice, to tell openly. 2. To declare with 
ſolemnity, to promulgate by a legal declaration. 3. To outlaw by 
public denunciation. I hear'd myſelf proclaimed. Shakeſpeare. 

PROCLAIMER [of proclaim; proclamatore, It. of proclamater, Lat.] one 
who makes proclamation or publiſhes by authority. 

PROCLAL MING [proclamans, Lat.] a making known publickly. 

PROCLAMA'TION, Fr. [froclamazzone, It. of proclamatio, Lat.] 1. A 
ng notice given by authority, a publiſhing by ſound of trumpet, or 

eat of drum. 2. A declaration or order iſſued out by the king to give 
notice to his ſubjects of ſuch matters as he thinks fit. 

PROCLAMAT ION of @ Fine [in law] is a notice openly and ſolemnly 
given thereof at all the aſſizes held in the county, within one year after 
the engroſſing it. 

PROCLAMATION of Exigents, an awarding an exigent in order to an 
outlawry ; a writ of proclamation iſſues to rhe ſheriff of the county whete 
the party dwells, to make three proclamations for the defendant to yield 
himſelf, or be outlawed. 

PROCLAMATION of Rebellion, public notice given by an officer, that a 
man ſhall be accounted a rebel who does not appear upon a /up pzna, or 
an atttachment in chancery, unleſs he ſhall ſurrender himſelf at a day aſ- 
ſigned in the writ. 

PRoOCLI'vITY | proclivitas, Lat.] 1. An aptnefs or propenſity in a thing 
to incline or tend downwards, natural inclination, propenſion. A pro- 
2. Readineſs, quickneſs, facility of attaining. 
He had ſuch a dexterous prochwity, as his teachers were fain to reftrain 
his forwardneſs. Wotton, 3. Proneneſs. | 

Procti'vous | preclive, It. preclivis, Lat.] inclining downwards; 
alſo inclined, tending by nature. 

Proco'nDYL1 [of wee, before, and x»Juxe-, Gr. the joint of a fin- 
ger] the bones of the * next te the back of the hand. 

PrRoco'nDYLus, Lat. the firſt joint of each finger, next to the meta- 
carpus. 5 

Pro conFEe'ss0 [i. e. as tho? it had been confeſſed] when upon a bill 
exhibited in chancery, the defendant appears upon an habeas corpus, iſ- 
ſued out to bring him to the bar, and the court has aſſigned him a day to 
anſwer ; which being expired, and no anſwer put in, a ſecond habeas 

28 10 H corpus 


PRO 


and another Jay aſſigned ; upon which day, if the de- 


top is granted, 1 * 
fendant does not anſwer the bill upon the plaintiff's motion, it ſhall 


be taken pro confeſſh, i. 
. anſwer. | PRO 
Proco'nsuL, a Roman magiſtrate, who governed a province with a 
conſular power; this governor was to continue in his government but one 
year. See CONSUL. 
Proco'nsULsH1P [of proconſul] the office or dignity of a procon- 
_ ful. on 
To PrRock a'sTINATE, verb ad. [ procraſlinare, It. of procraſtinor, Lat.] 
to put off from day to day, to defer. | 7 
Io PRocRasTiNATE, verb neut. to be dilatory. Su,. 
PROCRASTINA'T10N [ procraſtinaxione, It. of procraſtinatio, Lat.] the 
act of putting off till to-morrow ; delaying, deferring, dilatorineſs. 
PrRockasTINA'TOR [of procraſlinate] a dilatory perſon. 
Pro'CREANT, adj. [procreans, Lat.] productive, pregnant. His pen- 
dent bed and procreant cradle. Shakeſpeare. 
To Pro'crREaTE, verb ad. [procreer, Fr. procrear, Sp. procreo, Lat.] 
to beget children, to generate, to produce. 
ProckEa'T10N, Fr: of Lat, a begetting of children or offspring, ge- 
neration, production. See CREATE, and Efficient CausE, compared, 
Pro'cREATIVE, adj. [of procreate] generative, productive. Ihe hu- 
- man procreative faculty. Hale. et 
P ocEATTIVENESS [of procreative] power of generation. 
PRO REA “TOR [of procreate] generator, one that begets. | 
Pro'cToR [contrated from procurator, Lat. procureur, Fr.] 1.An advo- 
' cate in the civil law; one who undertakes to manage a cauſe for another 
in the eccleſiaſtical court, commonly an attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
2. [In the weſt of England] a collector of the fruits of a benefice for 
anothor. 3. A manager of another man's affairs. | 
ProcToRs {in an univerſity] two perſons choſen out of the ſtudents, 
to ſee good orders and exerciſes duly performed; the magiſtrates of the 
univerlity. - ; 
ProcToRs [of the clergy] deputies choſen by the clergy of every 
. dioceſe, two for each, to appear for the cathedral and collegiate churches, 
one for each to fit in the lower houſe of convocation. 
 ToProcror, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to 3 Shakeſpeare, 
Pro'cTorsniP of rocor] the office or dignity of a proctor. 
Procu'MBENT [procumbens, Lat.] lying along, lying down, prone. 
PROCUMBENT Leawves [in botany] ſuch leaves of plants as lie flat and 
. trailing on the ground. 
PROCU'RABLE, adj. [of procure] acquirable, that may be procured. 
Procu'tacy [procura, It. procuracion Sp. procuratio, Lat.] 1. The 
management of any affair. 2. The deed or inſtrument whereby a per- 
ſon is conſtituted procurator. 3. The office of procurator. 
Procura'TiONn [of procure] 1. The act of procuring. An act 


e. as if it had been confeſſed by the defendant's 


2. 


whereby a perſon is impowered to act, treat, receive, c. in a perſon's | 


name. 
PrRocuRa'T10N, a compoſition paid by the parſon of the pariſh to an 
eccleſiaſtical judge, in commutation for the entertainment which he was 
otherwiſe to have provided for him at his viſitation. 
PrRocuraTion Money, money given to ſcriveners by ſuch perſons as 
take up ſums of money at intereſt. 
PROcURA“TOR [procurateur, Fr. from procuro, Lat.] 1. A proctor or ſol- 
licitor, one who manages another man's affairs. 2. A governor of a 
country under a prince. h 
PRocURATOR of St. Mark [at Venice] the perſon next in dignity to 
the doge, or duke of that republic. 
: . PROCURATO'RIAL, adj. [of procurator] made by a proctor. All ro- 
euratorial exceptions ought to be made before conteſtation of ſuit. Ay · 
Life. | 

8 adj. [of procurator] tending to procuration, the in- 
ſtrument whereby any perſon conſtitutes and appoints his proctor to re- 
preſent him in any court or cauſe. 

To PRocu'kE, verb ad. ¶ procurer, Fr. procurar, Sp. and Port. frocu- 
rare, It. of procuro, Lat.] 1. To get for another, to help to; to obtain, 
to acquire. 2. To manage, to tranſact for another. 3. To perſuade, 
to prevail on. Whom nothing can procure. Herbert. 4. To contrive, 
to forward. Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall. Shakeſpeare. 5. To 
act as a pimp or bawd. 

PROCUREMENT [of procure] the act of getting or procuring. 

Procu'RER [of procure] a getter, one that gains or obtains ; alfo a 
pimp, a pandar. Se PRIAPIsu, and read there, PHaLLc. | 

PrRocu'REss [of procure] a bawd. The molt artful procureſi in town. 
Spectator. 

Pro'cron [weoxuwr, Gr. ] a conſtellation placed before the great dog, 
and thence takes its name, 9. d. before the dog. | 

PRro-D:cTa'TOR, a magiſtrate among the Romans, who had the 
power of, and did the office of a dictator. See DicrArok. 

ProDIGAL, adj. { prodigue, Fr. prodigo, It. Sp. and Port. of prodrgalis, 
Lat.] 1. Profuſe, laviſh, waſteful, riotous, not frugal. 2. In low lan- 

guage] fooliſh, vain- glorious; this ſenſe is improper. 

To be PRODIGAL | prodigare, Lat.] to ſpend laviſhly. 

ProDICAL, ah. a ſpendthrift, a waſter, one not frugal. 

PRopica'LiTY [| prodigalite, It. prodigalidad, Sp. of prodigalitas, Lat.] 
laviſhneſs, proſuſeneſs, waſte, exceſſive liherality. 

- . PrRo'bicaLLY, adv. [of prodigal] profuſely, laviſhly, &c. 

POD“ Oos [prodigieux, Fr. prodigio/o, It. and Sp. of prodigioſus. Lat.] 
monſtrous, vaſt ; preternatural, contrary to the courſe of nature. | 

ProD1'G10UsSLY,adv, [of prodigious] 1.Amazingly, valtly, enormouſly. 

2. Sometimes uſed as a. familiar hyperbole. I am prodigiouſiy pleated 
with this ſecond volume. Pope. | 

Propt'ctousNEss- [of prodigious] monſtrouſneſs, amazing qualities. 

Pro'vicy [frodige, Fr. prodigio, It.and Sp. of prodigium, Lat.] 1. A 
. preternatural thing, or ſome effect beyond the ordinary courſe of nature, 
from which omens are drawn, portent. 2, Monſter. Natures's pro- 
digies, not her children. B. Fohnjon. 3. Any thing amazing, either 
for good or bad. Prodigies of learning. Spe&ator. | 
Propi'sion [proditia, Lat.] treachery, act of betraying, treaſon. 
Propi'ror, Lat. a betrayer, a traiter, Obſolete. E 
PRoblro'R Ious, a4. | proditorius, Lat.] 1. Treacherous, traitor - like, 
28 Preditoriuus wretch. Daniel. 2. Apt to make diſcoveries, 

vtton. | 

 _Pro'prOMUS, Lat. [wecdgou®-, Gr.] a fore- runner, a harbinger. 

PaODROMUS Morbus, L [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe which fore- 
runs a greater; as a ſtraitneſs of the breaſt is a prodromus of a con- 
ſumption. — * 855 K. | 


: 
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To Propvu'ce, verb act. [produire, Fr. produrr 9 
produco, Lat.] 1. To yield, 8 bear or * forth. * Lo oduzir, Sp. o 
cauſe, 2. To effect, to beget. Somewhat is produced of Vegetable, tt 
con. 3. To ſhew or expoſe to view, to offer to noti b. Ba 
caſe. //aiah, 4. To exhibi ©. . Produce you 
: l/ 4 exhibit to the public. 5. To bring as a 

ence. - 48 an eyi 
To Propuce [in 
intended length. 

Pro'puce, or Pro'puct, Jah. [from the verb; 5 
duit, Fr. This noun, tho' 9 the laſt Gable b, Hen pro 
generally accented on the firſt] 1. Product, that which any thi Iden, i 
or brings fruit. 2. Amount, profit, emergent ſum or ae Yields, 
F ProDU'CENT, ſabſt. [producens, Lat.] one that offers or al 
1%. 5. J 

Propu'cer [of produce] one that generates or produces 

Propu'ciBLE [of produce] 1. That may be produced or 
2: Such as may be generated or made. Salts prodycil/; 
or fixt ſalts. Boyle. 

PrRopu'cIBLENES [of producible] the ſtate of bein ; 

PRopu'ciNG, part. act. [of produce; producens, e 
ing forth, cauſing; alſo expoſing to view. See To Paopvez 

PRODUCT [produdtus, Lat. produit, Fr.] 1. The thing od q 
fruit; as the product of the ground, of the ſea. Our Et Py : 
Hadijon. 2. Work, compoſition. The products of great and 5h 1 
Watts. 3. Effect, thing conſequential of wit, learning, He _ 

Pro'pucT [with arithmeticians] the factum of two numbers, or 1 1 
yy ariſing from the multiplication of two or more numbers into one 4 

PrRopuct [with geometricians] is the fafum, Ec, when two 1: I 
multiplied one by . the product bug always a 9 7 4 

PRopu'CTILE e g from produco, Lat.] drawn out zt length 3 
which may be produced. >" 

Propu'cT10N, Fr. [ produxione, It. of productio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
bringing forth. 2. The thing produced, product or fruit, 3. Work 
compoſition. | ' = 

Pxopu'cTions [with anatomiſts] continuations or proceſſes ; uch 
parts of bones as bunch a little out. $ 

PrRopucTions [in phyſics] the works and effects of nature or art. 

 Propu'cirive, ad. [of produce; produttivi, It. productivus, Lat.] apt 
to produce, fertile, efficient, generative. Productiwe of merit. Shectatir, 

PrRopu'cTiveness [of productive] aptneſs to produce, 

Proz'CTHESIS [xgoexdecis, from po, ex, 9K veovg, from 797, Cl. 
to place before] 1. A running out before. 2. [with rhetoricians] a fl. 
gure in which the orator by his anſwer (containing a reaſon of what he, 
5 has ſaid or done) defends himſelf, or the other perſon as unblame- 
able. | 
PrRoecu'MENA [in medicine] a predi/ponent internal cauſe of a ditem- 
per, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the proximate or immediate caule, See 
PROcATARTE WJ. „ 6. 

Pro'tem [procme, O. Fr. proemio, It. and prommium, Lat. of n,0ur, Wil 
Gr. ] a preface or an entrance upon a diſcourſe, introduction. Susft, 2 

Proe'mPTos1s [with aſtronomers] that which makes the new moon 
appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, than it would don 
without that equation. | LE 

ProeetzEvU'X1s [wpormifevtr;, Gr.] a grammatical figure, when a verb 
is put between two nouns which ought to be placed at the end. 

PROFaxA'T10N, Fr. [profanatio, from profanc, Lat.] I. The act of pro- 
faning, unhallowing, polluting, or turning holy things to common uſe, 
oo act of violating any thing ſacred. 2. Irreverence to holy perſons or 
things. | 

* Prora'ng, verb a. [profaner, Fr, profanc, Lat.] 1. To abuſe 
holy things, to unhallow, to violate, to pollute. 2. Io put to Wrong 
uſe. So idly to profane the precious time. Shakeſpeare. 

PROFANE, adj. Fr. [ profane, It. Sp. and Port. of profanus, Lat. * 
reverent to ſacred things or names. 2. Not ſacred, ſecular, unhallowed, 
unholy; it is applied in general to all perſons and things that have . 
the ſacred character. 3. Polluted, not pure. Nothing is e 5 
ſerveth to holy things. Raleigb. 4. Not purificd by holy nes. ar 
hence be ſouls profane. Dryden. 

3 ANELY, adv, [of profane] with irreverenc 
things. 

PRor Ax ER {of profane] one who profanes, violates or pollutes. 1 

PROrA NEN ESS [of profane] a violating of holy thing, ee de. 0 
reſpect paid to the name of God, and to things and perſons con . 
to him, irreverence of what is ſacred. Immortality and ry as 
terbury. See PRAXxAx, and read there, PAULIAaNnISTS, an A 
'PASSIANS. | : 

PRoFe'cT10N [with aſtrologers] equal and 
courſe of the ſun and other ſignificators in the 2 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns, allowing the whole circle 
each profeCtion, N | F meriffs and 

Pro'Ftr [in law] the time appointed for the accounts wes = 
other officers to be given into the exchequer, 7. 6. Wet * Aer pro- 

PRO FER, /ub/t. [proffre, Fr.] 1. An offer or tender, 10m 
poſed to acceptance, 2. Eſſay, attempt. , Lat.] 1. 

To Pro'FFER, verb act. ¶ preferire, It. proferer, Fr. profers, 

To make an offer to give. 2. To attempt, to eſſay. 


| js to. d CEE, 
= geometry] 1s to draw out a line farther till i; bar 


exhibited. 
are the alkalis 


bring 


a 


e to ſacred names or 


regular progreſſion or Wl 
odiac, according to the 
and one ſign over to 


'Pro'vrERER [of prager] he that proffers or offers. I; 
To ProrE'ss, werb 2 [profefſer, Fr. profuſe It. proſe A 
alan, ſup. of praßteor, Lat.] 1. To declare and make 01 


in ſtrong terms to be of ſuch a religion, ſect, or party; wee 

clare ſolemnly, 2. To exerciſe ſome particular calling or loyment: 

to declare publicly one's ſkill in any art, fo as to invite 2 i 
To ProFess, verb neut. 1. To declare openly. 2. 8 

ſhip. Obſolete. claration 

ROFE'SSEDLY, adv. [of profeſſed], according to OP en 4 

made by himſelf, openly, avowedly. A con- 
Paor E SSION, Fr kad Sp. [profefeone, It. of profeſs Lay as law, 

dition of life, calling, or any art or myſtery that one nas mo tation 

phyſic, &c. 2. Declaration. 3. Public > cy proce 

act of declaring one's ſelf of any party or opinion. . calling 0 
Prorg'ss10NAL, adj. [of profelſin] relating to 3 particular 

profeſſion. 0 
PRork'ssoR [from profeſs ; prefelſcur, Fr.] vb me h 

ſeſſion of any religion or perſuaſion, one who dec 1 8 

nion or party. 2. [Sp. prefiſſtur, Fr. pr fore, It. 
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ne practiſes or teaches any art. 3. One who is viſibly religious. 


-ate people, who Were profeſſors, that ſhewed a concern for religion, 
—_ l couverſanc in St. Paul's epiſtles. Locke. | 


i Prors's5085HIP [of profeor] the office, Ic. of a profeſſor of any 


art or ſcience. L . . | 
ProFI/CIENCE, Or PRoOFI'ciency [of proficientia, Lat.] progrels, 
he tate or quality of a proficient, advancement in any thing, improve- 


nent gained. It is applied to intellectual acquiſitions, 

PROFICIENT, ſubſt. (proficiens, Lat.] one who has made a good pro- 
gels in a ſcience or art. "EE 

Prorr/cuouUs, adj. [proficuns, Lat.] advantageous, uſeful. 

Pro'etLE, Fr. (profile, It. perfil, Sp.] ſide face, or ſide-view; as a 
ure in profile, z. e. drawn fide-ways, or as a head or face ſet ſide- 
128, as On coins. ] have not ſeen a Roman emperor drawn with a 
fill face; but always in profile. Addiſon. See MEDALLION, HE 

ProriLe [with architects] the draught of a piece of building, 
wherein the breadth, depth, and height of the whole js ſet down, but 
not the length; and ſuch as they would appear, if the building were cut 
down perpendicularly from the roof to the foundation ; much the ſame 
xa proſpect view'd ſide ways. 

ProriLE, is ſometimes uſed for a deſign or deſcription, in oppoſition 
to a plan or 7 „ 6H Hence 

pror!LIxo, is deſigning or deſcribing with rule and compaſs. 

To PROFI, verb ad. | profiter, Fr. profittare, It.] 1. To improve, to 
arance; with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. To benefit, to advantage. 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands profit me? . 

To PRO FIT, verb neut. 1. To get profit or advantage. 2. To 
nake progreſs, to make improvement. Give thyſelf Wholly to them, 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tzmothy. 3. To be uſeful, to be 
of advantage. What profited thy thoughts? Prior. 

PRO FIT, Fr. [profitto, It.] 1. Advantage, acceſſion of good. Say not 
what profit is there of my ſervice. Eccliſiaſlicus. 2. Gain, intereſt, pe- 
cuniary advantage. Rewards of truſt, profit and dignity. Swift, 3. 
Improvement, advancement, proficiency. . 

Pro rITABLE, Fr. [profitteable, It.] 1. Gainful, lucrative. 2. Bene- 
fcial, advantageous, uſetul. 

Pro'FITABLENEsS [of profitable] 
tes, advantageouſneſs, uſefulneſs. | 
Pro'FITABLY, adv. [of profitable] 1. Gainfully. 2. Advantageouſly, 
uſefully. Sh | 
rwe, part. act. of profit ; which ſee [profitant, Fr.] getting 
profit, gain, advantage. | 
Pro'eITLESS, adj. [ of profit] void of gain or advantage. 


1. Gainfulneſs. 2. Beneficial- 


| Pro'FLIGATE, adj. [profiigatus, Lat.] wicked, villainous, debauched 


to the higheſt degree, abandoned, ſhameleſs. 

PrOFLIGATE, /ubft. an abandon'd ſhameleſs wretch. 

To Pro'rLIGATE, verb act. ¶ profligatum, ſup. of profligo, Lat.] to 
dnve away. A word borrowed from the Latin, without alteration of 
theſenſe, but not much uſed. Harvey. | 
"rar adv. [of proflicate) ſhameleſſly, infamouſly. 

. | 

PoFLIGATENEsS [of profiigate] the quality of being abandoned to 
debauchery, lewdneſs to the higheſt degree. 

Pro'FLUENCE [ profluentia, Lat.] progreſs, courſe. Wotton. 

Pro'eLUBNT, adj. [profluens, Lat.] flowing plentifully, flowing for- 
wad; as, profiuent ftream. See REerLuENT. | | 

Prorou'nd, adj. [profond, Fr. profondo, It. profundo, Sp. profundus, 
lat.] 1. Deep, deſcending far below the ſurface, low with reſpect to 
tie neighbouring places. A gulf prefound. Milton. 2. Intellectually 
Gkep, not eaſily fathomed by the mind; as, a profound treatiſe. 3. 
lovly, ſubmiffive, humble. What humble geſtures, what profound re- 
Krence? Dappa, 4. Learned beyond the common reach, knowing to 
the bottom; as, profound learning. 5. Deep in contrivance. See Mxs- 
TRIES, 


la the fathomleſs profound. Sandys. 2. The abyſs. Milton. 
| ToProrou'nd, werb neut. 
x word, We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature. 
me, 
y2rou'nDLY, ady. [of profound] 1. With deep concern, deeply. 
by figh you ſo profoundly ? Shakeſpeare. 2. With deep infight, with 
den degrees of Knowledge. 
Prorou'nDNEss [of profound] depth of place; alſo depth of know- 
ledpe, deep inſight, | | 
07U'nDITY ofundita, It. profundidad, Sp. prefunditas, Lat. 
depth of place or eee AVE a+ 8 Milton. ] 
FU NDUs Miſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which bends the 
10 ; called alſo perforans. 
"USE, adj, [profuſus, Lat.] laviſh, waſteful, extravagant, over- 
bounding Profuſe 2 * a | 
"0FV SELY, adv. [of profiſe] laviſhly, extravagantly, &c. with 
ance, Herbs profaſely wild. Thomſon. 
e0FUSENENESS | of profuſe] a laviſhing or ſquandering away money, 


pri, extravagance. 5 . 
i _910N, Fr, [of profufio, Lat.] 1. Laviſhneſs, prodigality, 2. 
pn Expence, ſuperfluous effuſion. - 3. Abundance. 


ec [prob. of procuratum, Lat. gotten] proviſions of any kind. 
bo BOY 15 d. procuro, Lat.] to rob, to ſteal. 
ud. RA r10 [progenero, Lat.] the act of breeding or bringing 


oa virons, lur. of progenitor progenitori, It. of progenitores, Lat. 
ler, — in AA mY 1 : "YE : 
Ive, ra bg [Progenie, O. Fr. progenia, It. of progenies, Lat.] offspring, 
Prong 88 ; g | 
lige, dr Lat. [ xo, Gr.] 1. A knowing before, fore-know- 
toa 4; -voding, 2. [In phyſic] the ſeeing /omerhing future, relative 

*00NO'STICABLE, adj. [of ſuch be ſorek 
0 ach. | OT progneſticate] IUCN as may be IOTEKNOWN 
old. Their effe io . like oe Drives: 


wi gone STICATE, verb ad. [ prenoftiquer, Fr. renee, It. pro- 


eu force, . Nie, Lat. of zgoywwoxw, Gr. to foreknow] to fore- 
known, *TICA'TION [of prognefticate] 1. The act of foretelling or fore- 


Proc 1 oretoken. Sandys. 
0 rox 8 
future events, 8 ws of Gr.] a predicter or ner 


of an univerſity] a lecturer or reader of any art or ſcience, one 


ProrounD, ſubf. ¶ profundum, Lat.] 1. The deep, the main, the ſea 


from the ſubſt.] to dive, to penetrate. 


N © 


PRO Os fie, adj. [prognofligue, Fr. xy wrix®-, Gr.] ſoretokening 
diſeaſe or recovery, foreſhowing. 

PROGNOSTIC, ſub/?. [of myo, Gr.] 1. A ſign or token that in- 
dicates ſomething about to happen, a token forerunning. South, 2, The 
{kill of foretelling diſeaſes or their events. Hippocrates' prog noſtic is ge- 
nerally true. Arbuthnot. 3. A prediction. Your prog noſtics run to faſt, 
Swift. - See PRoGNOs1s, 
 Proeno'sTICs [With phyſicians] are the figns by which they make a 
conjectural judgment of the event of a diſeaſe, as whether it ſhall end in 
life or death, be long or ſhort, mild or malignant. 

A bee. Lat. [mpyeappa, Gr. ] a letter ſet up with the king's 

PROGRAMMA 
public place. 

PRoGRAMMA [in-the univerſities] a billet or advertiſement poſted up, 
or given into the hands of perſons, by way of invitation to an oration or 
other college ceremony; containing the argument, or ſo much as is ne- 
ceſſary for the underſtanding thereof. 

Pro'cREss, ſubſt. [progrez, Fr. progrefſo, It. and Sp. of progreſſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of going torward or proceeding in any undertaking, courle, 
proceſſion, paſlage. 2. Advancement, motion forward. The progre/s 
and revolutions of nature. Burnet's Theory, 3. Intellectual improve - 
ment, advancement in knowledge. In its progre/s to knowledge. Locke. 
4. Removal from one place to another. From Egypt arts their progreſs 
made to Greece. Denham. 5. The journey of a prince, a. journey of 
ſtate, a circuit. Like unto the progre/s of a king in full peace. Bacon. 

To PRro'GrEss, verb neut. reg: us, of pregredior, Lat.] to move 
forward, to paſs on. Obſolete. 

Procre'ss10N, Fr. [progreyſione, It. of progreſſio, Lat.] 1. An orderly 
advancing or going forward, in the ſame manner, courſe, tenor, Ec. 
proceſs. 2. Motion forward. 3. Courſe, paſſage. A letter which ac- 
cidentally, or by the way of progreſton, hath miſcarried. Shale/crare. 4. 
Intellectual advance. The long progreſion of the thoughts to fi t princi- 
ples. Locke, 

PROGRESSION Arithmetical, is when the numbers or other quantities 
do proceed by equal differences, either increafing or decreaſing, as, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, Cc. or b, 26, zb, &c. or 6, „ 45 3» 2, 1, or 68, 56, 49, 
36, 26, &, where the former ſeries is increaſing, the common difference in 
thoſe being 2, and in theſe 1. 

PROGRESSION Geometrical, is when numbers or quantities proceed by 
equal proportions or ratios (properly called) that is, according to one 
common ratio, whether increaſing or decreaſing, as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, c. or a ſeries of quantities continually proportional. 

PROGRE'SSIONAL, adj. [of progre//ion] pertaining to progreſſion; that 
is in a ſtate of increaſe or advancement; h 

ProcrE's51VE, adj. [ progreſ/if, Fr. of frogrefſive, It.] which proceeds 
or goes on, advancing. 7 pi | 

FROGRE'SSIVELY, adv. [of progreſſivo] by regular courſe, gradually. 

. e POT LOR [of progreffive] the ſtate of proceeding or going for- 
ward. 

To Pronn'piT, verb a. [ probiber, Fr. proibire, It. prohibir, Sp. of 
prohibitum, ſup. of prohibeo, Lat. to hinder] 1. To forbid, to interdict by 
authority. 2. To bar or keep from. to hinder in general, 

PrRoH1'BITED Goods [in commerce] ſuch commodities as are not al- 


[Tpyrapupme, Gr.] an edift or proclamation ſet up in a 


. lowedeither to be imported or exported. 


PRoH1'BITER [of prohibit] one that prohibits, an interdicter. 
PROHIBI“TIOx, Fr. [prohibizione, It. prohibicion, Sp. of prohilitio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of forbidding, interdiction. 2. [In law] a writ iflued 
to forbid any court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to proceed in a cauſe there 
depending, upon ſuggeſtion that the cognizance thereof dees not belong 
to that court. See Fox BIDDANCE, and add, the rich forbiddance. 
PaRaD. LosrT. : : 

PRoHr'BITORY, adj, [frohibitorius, Lat.] that belongs to a prohibition, 
forbidding, implying prohibition. It has words probibitory. Ayliſſe. 

To Proje'cr [projetter, Fr: of prejectum, ſup. of projicio, Lat.) 1. To 
deſign, to contrive, to form in the mind. 2. To throw out, to caſt for- 
ward. 3. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirrour, 
4. To draw on a plane. 

To ProjE 
thing next it. | 

PROJECT [projet, Fr. projetto, It. of prejectus, Lat.] a deſign, a con- 
trivance, a ſcheme. | | 

PRojE'cTED, part. paſfſ. of projet ¶ prajectus, Lat.] 1. Deſigned, con- 
trived. 2. [With mathematicians] drawn upon a plane. 

PRojJE'CTILE, 4%. Fr. [of prejectus, Lat.] impelled forward. 

- PRojECTILE, ſubft. [from the adj.] any thing thrown with a force. 

PROJECTILE [in mechanics] an heavy body put into a violent motion, 
by an external force impreſſed thereon ; a body put in motion, or more 
fully a projectile is a heavy body, which being put into a violent mo- 
tion, is diſmiſſed from the agent, and left to purſue its courſe, as a ſtone 
thrown out of one's hand by a ling, a bullet from a gun, &c. The 
curve line E cG F (Plate VIII. Fig. 12.) repreſents the path of a 
projectile or ball, ſhot from the cannon W. - 

Proje'cT1ON, Fr. [of prejectio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhooting forwards, 
2. [ Projection, Fr.] plan, delineation. See To ProjEcT. 3. Scheme, 
plan of action. 4. [In mechanics] the action of giving a projectile its 
motion. 5. [In peripeRive] the appearance or repreſentation of an ob- 


ject on a perſpective plane. 
a Ie ſin 9 is when any matter to be calcined or ful- 


minated is put into a crucible, ſpoonful by ſpoonful. ; 
PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano [in mathematics] a repreſentation 
of the ſeveral points or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and of the cir- 
cles deſcribed thereon, &c. as they appear to the eye fituated, at a given 
diſtance, upon a tranſparent plane ſituate between the eye and the 
ſphere. | | „ 
2 [with alchymiſts] is the caſting of a certain imaginary 
powder, called the powwder of prqjection, into a crucible full of prepared 
metal, in order to its being tranimuted into gold. 
ProjecTiIOon Monſtrous, of an image [in perſpective] 
of an image upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome body, 
a certain diſtance will be deformed. ; 
Powder of PROJECTION, or of the Phileſipber's Stone, is a powder ſup- 
ſed to have the virtue of changing copper, lead, Qc. into a more per- 


cr, verb neut. to jut out, to ſhoot forward beyond ſome- 


is the projection 
which ſeen at 


ect metal, as into filver or gold, by the mixture of a ſmall quantity with 


Grnomonic 


PRO 


Gnemonic Projr/cTion, is where the plane of projection is parallel to 
che circle of the 2 upon the plane of ſome circle, and the eye is 


ſuppoſed to be in the center of the earth. 


Orthographic PROJECTION, is a projection wherein the ſuperficies of 
the ſphere 1s drawn on a plane cutting it in the middle, the eye being 
placed at an infinite diſtance vertically to one of the hemiſpheres ; or it is 
that, where the eye is taken to be at an infinite diſtance from the circle 
of 2 ſo that all the viſual rays are parallel among themſelves, 


and perpendicular to the ſaid circle. 


eye being in the = of the {ame circle. 
 ProjECTIVE 


declination, inclination, or reclination. 


Proje'cTor [of projet] 1. One who projects or contrives any de- 
2. One who forms wild impracticable ſchemes. Chemiſts and 


ſign. 
other projectors. L'Eſtrange. 


Proje'cTuRE, Fr. [projeura, Lat.] the coping of a wall, the jut- 
ting-out of any part of a building, the out-jutting or prominency, which 
the mouldings and members have beyond the naked face of the wall, co- 


lomn, &c. 


Proje'cruRInG Table [in architecture] is that which juts out beyond 
or any part to which it ſerves as an 


the naked face of a wall, pedeſtal, 


Ornament, 


To Pkroin, verb ad. [a corruption of prune] 1. To lop, to trim, to 
prune. B. Fohnſon. 2. [In falconry] a hawk is ſaid to proin, when ſhe 


trims or puts her wings in order. 
ProLa'sla, Lat. c 
which juts out. 


To ProLa're, verb act. [prolatum, ſup. of profero, Lat.] to pro- 


nounce, to utter. Hobel. 5 
Pxol ATE, adj. long flat. The prolate ſpheroidical figure. Cheyne. 


PROoLAT E Spheroid [in geometry] a ſolid produced by the revolution 


of a ſemi-ellipſis about its longer diameter. 


P ROL ACTION [ prolatrs, Lat.] 1. Pronunciation, utterance. Fed at 
2. Delay, act of deferring. Ain/- 
a . 3. [In muſic] the act of ſhaking or making ſeveral infledions 


the prolation of certain words. Nay. 


of the voice on the ſame ſyllable. 


Padl a“ T Ioxs, adj. either f, what is derived; or, ſecondly, the /ogos 
PROPHORICOS, i. e. WORD SPOKEN, a title which ſome gave to Chrift, in 


oppoſition to his real /ub/{antial exiſtence. See PauLiANIsTs. 
To PROLE, to hunt or ſearch about in queſt of any thing. 


ProLEGo'MENA [TeAryourre, Gr. proegoments, Fr.] preparatory diſ- 
courſes, containing matters of which it is fit the reader ſhould be informed, 
in order to his better underſtanding the ſubje& and deſign of the book, 


c. prefaces, preambles ; introductory obſervations. 
PoE sI oN, Gr. prolapſe, Fr.] anticipation or prevention. 


ProOLEPsIS [we⁰νi,, of meokapufSars, Gr. to take before] a figure 
with rhetoricians, by which they prevent what their —_— would 
led hypopho- 

ra, in which, the objection being ſtarted, the ſpeaker makes aniwer to 
his own demand ; and the anthypophora, a contrary inference, where 
an objection is refuted by the oppoſing of a contrary ſentence ; others di- 
vide it into the prolepſis and hypobola.. This was contained in my 


object or alledge ; ſome divide this figure into two parts, 


prolepfir, or prevention of his anſwer. Bramball. 


PROLE'PTIC, or PROLE'PTICAL, adj. [wganrrix®-, Gr.] pertaining 
to a prolepſis, previous, antecedent. The pro/eptical notions of religion. 


Gland ille. 


PROLETTIcAL Diſeaſe, a diſtemper which ſtil! anticipates, or whoſe 
paroxiſm returns ſooner and ſooner every day; as is common in agues. 


PrROLE'PTICALLY, adv. [of prolipiical] by way of anticipation. 
Pro'Les, Lat. the iſſue of a perſon's body; an offspring or race. 
PRol Es [in the ſenſe of the law] 
an unlawful bed. | 5 
PROLETA'RIAN, adj. mean, wretched, vile, vulgar. Hudibras. 


ProL1FICA'TION [proles, offspring, and facio, Lat. to make] 1. Act 


of making fruitfal. - 2. Generation of children. £Frywn. 


'ProLt1'Fic, or PrROL1'FICAL, adj. [prolifigne, Fr. prolifico, It. and Sp. 
of prolificus, of proles, offspring, and facto, Lat, to make. ] apt to breed. 


PRroLi'FICALLY, adv. 
PrOL1'FICKNEss, aptne 


[of prolifical) fruitfully, pregnantly. 
to breed. | 


Pro'tix, adj. [ prolixe, Fr. proliſſo, It. prolixo, Sp. of prolixus, Lat.] 
2. Having a long duration. 
This is a very rare ſenſe. If the appellant appoints a term too pro/ix, 


A word coined by 


1. Tedious or long in ſpeech, not conciſe. 


the judge may aſſign a competent term. Aylife. 
ProLi'xI0Us, adj. [of prolix] tedious, dilatory, 
Shakeſpeare. 


PRroLtixiTy [prolix or prolixite, Fr. proliſſità, It. prolixidad, Sp. of 
prolixitas, Lat.] a fault of entring into too minute a detail, or being too 


long and circumſtantial in a diſcourſe. See MacroLocr. 


PRoLIXLY, atv. [of proliæ] at great length, tediouſly. On theſe 


prolixly thankful ſhe enlarg'd. Dryden. 

ProLoOCU'ToR, a ſpeaker or chairman of a convocation, the foreman. 
Sat. * 

POLO “ ToRSHIr [of prolocutor] the office or dignity of a ſpeaker 
or chairman of a ſynod or convocation. 

Pro'LOGUE, Fr. [prologe, It. of prologus, Lat. of TeMoy@-, Gr.] 1. 
The preface, introduction io any diſcourſe or performance. 2. Speech 
before a ſage play. Z | 

To ProLoGue, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to introduce with a formal 
preface. Shakeſpeare. | 

To ProLo'nG [prolenger. Fr. prolongar, Sp. of prolengare, It. of pro 
and /ongas, long, Lat.] 1. To lengthen out, to make a thing laſt longer, 
to continue, to draw out. 2. To put off to a diſtant time. Were the day 
prolong'd. Shakeſpeare. 

PROLONGA'T10N, Fr. [pro/ongazione, It.] 1. The act of lengthening 
out. 2. Delay to a longer time. The prolongation of days for payment 
of monies. Bacon, 

ProLv'sion [in literature] a term applied to certain pieces or com- 
poſitions, made' previouſly to others, by way of prelude or exerciſe, en- 
tertainment, performance of diverſion, In the ſirſt book of his academi- 
cal preſuſions. Hakexvell, | 

FP&CMENA'DE, Fr. a walk in the fields to take the air, 


. 


Stercographic PROJECTION of the Sphere, is that wherein the ſurface 
and circles of the ſphere are drawn upon a plane of a great circle, the 


ialling, a method of drawing, by projection, the true 
hour lines, furniture, 2 on dials, or any kind of ſurface whatſoever, 
without having any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to 


in anatomy] the fore-lips, that part of the labia 


is ſometimes taken for the iſſue of 


PRO 
 Pro'minent, adj. ¶ prominente, It, promi nens, Lat.] juttin 
ſtanding forward, and — the wah. 97% 8 . 

Pro'MINENCE [| prominent, or prominenxa, It. of prominentia L 
jutting out, or ſtanding forward, protuberance or extant part Win 
3 and fallings in of the features. Addiſon. e 

ROMI'SCUOUS, adj. [promiſcuo, It. promiſcuus, Lat.] mi 
ther, confuſed, nA, 1 a mingled toge 
Prom1'scuousLY, adv, [of promiſcuous] 
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Thoſe 
long. gc 
(vous, 


indiſcriminately, confuſed Pao 


Woodward. | wm 1 
Prom1'scousness {of |; quality of bei ; not ſupii 
2 [of promiſcuous] quality of being promiſcuous or on to i 
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To Pro'mise, verb act. [promettre, Fr. promettere, It, prom: 
of promitto, Lat.] to engage 4 give one's word, to make rm 
ſome benefit to be conferred. 1 

To PRouisE, verb neut. 1. To make a promiſe, to aſſure one b 
promiſe. I dare promiſe for this play. Dryden. 2. It is uſed of 0 
rance even of ill. I fear it, I promiſe you. Shakeſpraxe, Of 

PROMISE, ſulft. [promifſe, Fr. promiſſa, It. and Sp. promiſſum Lat.) 
An aſſurance by word of mouth to do any thing, declaration of ſome 5 
nefit to be conferred. 2. Performance of promiſe, grant of the ting 
promiſed. Now are they ready, looking for a promiſe from thee 4s 
3. Hopes, expectation. 1 

PROMISE bo law] is when upon a valuable conſideration, a ma 

binds himſelf by his word to perform ſuch an act as is agreed on = 
concluded with another. Upon ſuch a promiſe an action may be grou 

ded ; but if it be without a conſideration it bears no action. — 
; 1 Breach [of promiſe and breach] violation of promiſe, Ob. 
olete, | | 

PROMISE Breaker [of promiſe and break] one who breaks his promiſe 
Shakeſpeare. | | ; 

PRo'MIsER [of promiſe] one who promiſes. 

Pro'misING, part. adj. [of promiſe] giving hopes or expectation; 23 
he's a very promiſing youth. | | 3 

Pro'MISSARY, abt. one to whom a promiſe is made. / 

PRro'Miss0RtLY, adv. [of promiſſory] by way of promiſe. To 4 
ſtrict obſervation of that which ↄpromiſſorily was unlawful. Brown, 

Pro'MIs30RY, adj, [of hromiſſer, gen. of promiſſor. Lat.] pertaining to 
a promiſe, containing profeſſion of ſome benefit to be conferred, 

PRomtss0RY Note, a note promiſſing to pay a ſum of money at a tine 
appointed, 

PRoO'MonTORY [promontoire, Fr. promonterio, It. and Sp. of proments- 
rium, Lat.] an high ground, point of land or rock that runs out far into 
the ſea, commonly called a cape or headland. 

To Promo'TE, verb act. [promovere, It. promover, of promitum, ſup. 
of promoves, Lat.] 1. To advance, to further or carry on, 2, To cxalt, 
to prefer. | | 

PromoO'TER [of promote; promoteur, Fr.] 1. One that advances, for- 
wards, or encourages. 2. one who ſets on foot, or helps on an affair, 

Promo'TERs [in law] informer, makebate, a perſon who in popular 
and penal actions proſecutes offenders in his name and the king's, and is 
entitled to part of the fines and penalties for his pains. Oblolete, 
 ProwoO'TiON, Fr. [promozzone, It. promociòn, Sp. of promutic, Lat.] pre- 
ferment, advancement, a riſing to ſome new dignity or rank. 

To Prowmo've, verb act. ¶ promouvoir, Fr. promoveo, Lat.) to forward, 
to advance, to promote. A word little uſed. 

To ProwmeT, verb act. [of promptus, Lat. or of prontare, It.] 1. To tell 
or whiſper to an actor on the ſtage, to aſliſt by private inſructions, to help 
at a loſs. 2. To make, to inſtigate. If they prompt us to anger. Dup- 
pa. 3. To remind, to encourage, or put one upon a thing, 

Pau r, adj. ¶ promt, Fr. pronto, It. prompto, Sp. of promptus, Lat.] 
1. Quick, ready, acute, eaſy. 2. Quick, petulant. Dryder. 3. Ready, 
without heſitation, wanting no new motive. A warlike offspring mt 
to bloody rage. Dryden. 4. Told down, ready; as, prompt pay. 
ment, 

Pro'meTER [of prontare, It.] 1. An aſſiſtant to actors in a play; one 
poſted behind the ſcenes, who watches attentively the actors ſpeaking on 
the ſtage, ſuggeſting to them and putting them forward when at 2 ſtand, 
and correcting them when amiſs in their parts. 2. An admoniſher, a 
reminder. : 

Pro'mPTITUDE [ promtitude, Fr. prontezza, It, of promptitud, 
tus, Lat.] readineſs, quickneſs... 

With arms protended o'er the verge they lean, 
The promptitude of friendſhip in their mien. 

Pro'MPTLY, adv. [of prompt] quickly, expeditioully, 
fully. Promptly and readily. 7. . : Great 
\ Pro'merTxEss [of prompt] promptitude, readineſs, alacrity. rear | 
courage and promptneſi of mind. South. 

PrO'MPTUARY [promptuarium, Lat.) a ſtore-hou 
poſitary. Woodaward. a zan ofyen by 

Pro'MPTURE [of prompt] ſuggeſtion, inſtigation, re, e bl 
another. A word rarely uſed. He hath fallen by prorp!#7* o 


Shakeſpeare. | | ; 3 
To Promu'LGaTE, verb af. ¶promulgo, Lat.] to publiſh or pro 
open declaration. 


of Pron- 


Table of Cebes. 
readily, cheer- 


ſe, a magazine, à fe. 


claim, to make known by open declaration. 

PromuLGa"Ti0N [promulgatio, Lat.] publication, 
Promulgation of the goſpel. Hooker. nly teaches or 

PRoOMU'LGATOR [of promulgate] publiſher, one that openl) 
declares. 

To PRomv'LGATE, verb act. [promulgare, It. 5 
Sp.] to publiſh, properly uſed of the Roman laws, 
in the market-place, 2. expoſed to publick view, 
before they were paſſed or allowed ; to teach openly. The promulger | 

Promvu'LGER (of promulge] publiſher, promulgator- 
of our religion. Atterbury. | Im of the hand is 

Prona'Tion [with anatomiſts] is when the a) it is turned up- 
turned downwards, as ſupination is, when the back of! 
wards. 

PrRonaToR Radii Puadratus [in anatomy] 2 ! Bo 
which ariſes broad and fleſhy from 0 lower and inner p , 
and helps to move the radius inwardly. i ing from 

A: Radii Teres, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a N 1 lde a- 
the inner knob of the ſhoulder- bone, and having its inter 
bove the radius, on the outſide. 

PrRONATO'RES ſin anatomy] two m 
turn the palm of the hand downwards. 


radius, 
a muſcle of 06 Ja 


#2 - 
uſcles of the radius, which ſerve 
PrONS 


PRO 


Prone; adj, [ prone, It. pronus, Lat.] 1. Inclined to a thing, propenſe, 


oled; it has commonly an ill ſenſe. 2. Bending downwards, not 


ett, Milton. 3. Lying with the face downwards; contrary to ſupine. 
Thoſe poſtures prone, ſupine and erect. Brown, 4. Precipitous, head- 
Jong, going downwards. Down thither prone in flight. Mi/ton. 5. De- 
clivous, ſloping. Blackmore. a ; 

Pro'NenEss [of prone; pronitas, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of bending down- 
wards, not erectneſs. 2. The ſtate of lying with the face downwards, 
un ſupineneſs. 3. Deſcent, declivity, inclination, readineſs to, diſpoſi- 
con to ill, Pronene/s of the people to idolatry. Tillotſon. : 

Prong [proughen, Du. to ſqueeze. Minfew] a fork, a pitch-fork. 

Pro'niTY ¶ pronitas, Lat.] proneneſs. A word not uſed. More. 

' ProNO'MINAL, adj. [ pronominalis, Lat.] pertaining to a pronoun. 

Pro'NOUN | pronom, Fr. pronome, It. pronombre, Sp. of pronomen, Lat.] 
1 erſonal noun, as J, thou, he, wwe, ye, they ; and uſed inſtead of their 
roper names, from whence they had the name of pronouns, as though 
de were not nouns themſelves, but uſed inſtead of nouns. Clarke's 
Lutin Grammar. : 

Denonſirative PRONOUNS [in grammar] are ſuch as point out the ſub- 
jelt ſpoken of, as this, theſe, &c. ; 

penal PRONOUNS [in grammar] are ſuch as are uſed inſtead of parti- 
lar perſons, as J, thou, he, &c. See PLURALITY of Perſons in Gad. 

P;ſehve PRONOUNS [in grammar] are ſuch that expreſs what each 

ſefles, as mine, thine, &c. | | 

Pronouns Relative [in grammar] are theſe placed after nouns, with 
which they have ſuch affinity, that without them they ſignify nothing, 
»ahich, who, that. i 

To PRoNOU'NCE, verb af, [ prononcer, Fr. pronunxiare, It. prononciar, 
Gp, of pronuncio, Lat.] 1. To utter, to ſpeak, to rehearie, 2, To ut- 
tr, to declare ſolemnly, to utter confidently. 3. To form, to articulate 
þy the organs of ſpeech. 4. To utter rhetorically. _ | 
To PRO E, wero neut. to ſpeak with confidence or authority. 

Prox0oU'NCER [of pronounce] one who pronounces, 

Pro'NTo {in muſic books] quick or nimbly, without loſing time. 

Proxu'BA, a title of Juno, given her on account of her being believed 
w preſide over marriage. | 

PRoNUNCIA TION, Fr. C pronumgiaxione, It. pronunciacion, Sp. of pro- 
wiciatio, Lat.] utterance of ſpecch, the act or mode of ſpeaking out; 
tie manner of pronouncing letters, ſyllables, words. | 

ProxuU'NCIAT1ON [in grammar] the manner of articulating or ſound- 
mg the Hr of a language, repreſenting to the eye by writing and or- 
thopraphy. ES | | 

6 or PRoxou'NcinG [with painters] the marking 
ad expreſſing of all kinds of bodies, with that degree of force neceilary 
v make them more or leſs diſtinct and conſpicuous. 

PRONUNCIATION [with rhetoricians] is the regulating and varying the 
vice and geſture, agreeable to the matter and words, in order to affect 
and e the hearers. 

Poor, abt. [from prove; prof, Su. prove, Du. and Ger. preuve and 
grezve, Fr, prova, It. prucva, Sp.] 1. Trial, teſt, experiment. 2. E- 
ndence, convincing token, argument or reaſon to prove a truth, teſti- 
mony. 3. Firm temper in any metal, impenetrability, ſtate of being 


moupht and hardened, till the expected ſtrength is found by trial to be 


ataned, 4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. | 

Prop ¶ in arithmetic] an operation, whereby the truth and juſtneſs of 
acalculation, is examined and aſcertained. 

Poor [with printers] the rough draught of a printed ſheet ſent to 
the author or corrector of the ae in order to be corrected. 

Pꝛoor Spirit [with diſtillers] a mixture of about equal parts of total- 
hinſfammable ſpirits and water. 5 | | 
PrOOF, adj. [This word, though uſed an adjective, is only elliptically 
pit for of proef | impenetrable, able to reſiſt. 

Pro OFLEss, adj. [of proof ] wanting evidence unproved. Manifeſtly 
neak and proofle 4. Boyle. 

To Prop, verb act. [proppen, Du.] 1. To ſupport or bear up by 
bmething placed under or againſt. 2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or 
gant, 3, To ſuſtain, to ſupport. I prop my ſelf upon thole tew ſup- 
ports that are left me. Pope. | "i 
1770 Jp [proppe, Du.] a ſupport, an under-ſet, that on which any 

reſts. 5 
Pao AO ABLE, adj, [of propagate] ſuch as may be propagated or con- 
ved by ſucceflion, | 

ToP ROPAGATE, werb act. [propagatum. ſup. of propage, Lat. propa- 
bare, It.] 1. Originally ſignified to cut down an old vine, that of it many 
Joung ones might be planted. 2. To cauſe any thing to multiply or increaſe, 
tO ſpread abroad, to continue-by generation or ſucceſſive production. 3. 

**xtend, to widen, 4. To carry on from place to place, to promote. 
\4,atedalong ſolid fibres. Nerven. 5. To increaſe, to promote. And 
Peas d to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 6. To generate, to beget. 

6 WPACA'TION, Fr, | propagazione, It. of jropagatio, Lat.] the act of 
8 e or of multiplying the kind, the act of increaſing or ſpread- 
. prupagateur, Fr.] an increaſer, one who continues by 
ape Production; alſo a ſpreader abroad, a promoter. 

1 *OPE x, verb at. ¶ propello, Lat.] to drive forward. 

ito ns ND, verb neut. | propendeo, Lat.] to hang forwards, to be 

„lente or inclined to any thing. My ſprightly brethren, I propend to 

. Wateſpeare, 

2y "PE NDENCY [of propend] 1. Inclination or tendency of deſire to 

60 dai. 2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh] preconſideration, atten- 

| Faru, f reg, Lg inclinable to, diſpoſed 

* SE, adi. | propenſus, Lat. one, inclina 0 " 

* both Weed and bd. e 8 
b NSION, or Por E'NSsIT x {of probenſe, or propenſidad, Sp. pro- 

8 Lat.] 1. Proneneſs, 5 E = of lng to 

Pp ing good or bad. 
ella "BA [ Fropre, Fr. proprio, It. and Sp. of preprius, Lat.] 1. Pe- 
| 5 belonging to more, not common. 
4 1885 name, a name that is pecular to certain perſons and things. 
| 0 


Prob, 3 plain and proper names, Burnet's Theory. 8. [Propre, Fr. 
ger child 


| in ſtature, elegant, pretty. Moſes was a 
: Hebrexs.” 9. Luſty, handſome with bulk. A proper 


P RO 


goodly fox. L'Eſfrange. 10. [In phyſic] ſomething naturally and ef: 
ſentially belonging to any being. 11. [In reſpe& to words] is under- 
ſtood of their immediate and particular ſignification; or that which is 
directly and peculiarly attached to them. 12. [In the civil law] is 
uſed in oppoſition to acquired, for an inheritance derived by direct or 
collateral ſucceflion. | 

Proper Fraction [in arithmetic] a fraction more or leſs than unity, 
having the numerator leſs than the denowinators as 2, | 

Pro'PERLY, adv. [of proper] 1. Fitly, ſuitably. 2, In a ſlrict ſenſe, 

he works of every man, good as well as bad, are properly his own. 
Rogers, 3. Peculiarly, convenient]y, in a hitting manner. 

Pro'PERNEss [of proper] 1. Peculiarneſs, convenientneſs, fitneſs, the 
quality of being proper. 2. Tallneſs of ſtature. 

Pro'peRTY | proprietas, Lat. protrieté, Fr. propricta, It. propriedad, 
Sp.] 1. The right or due that belongs to every perſon, by virtue of na- 
tural quality. 2. Right of poſſeſſion of any thing, 3. Quality, diſpo- 
ſition in general. South. | 

PROPERTY, or PROPRI'ETY [in law] 1. Is the higheſt right a man 
can have to any thing, and ſuch as nowiſe depends on any other man's 
courteſy. 2. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. 3. The thing poſſeſ- 
ſed. Where property is ſo well ſecured. Swift. 
an appendage. Greenfield was the name of the proprzy man in that 
time who furniſhed implements for the actors. Pope. 5. Property ſor 
propriety, any thing peculiarly adapted. A fſecoi.dary effential mode; 
any attribute of a thing which is not of primary conſideration, is called 
a property. Watts. | 


To Pro'eErTY, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To inveſt with quali- 


ties. 2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, or in which one has a 
right to appropriate, to hold. This word is obſolete in both ſenſes. . 

PRoPHA'NE. See PROFANE. | | | 
Pao nasis [wpoPaor;, Gr. in medicine] a fure-knowledge of diſ- 
eaſes. See PRoGnAs. Ho | 

PRO“ PDESIER [of propheſy] one who propheſies. 

Pro'PHEsY, or PRO'PHECY [| prophetia, Lat. frophetie, Fr. profezin, 
It. profecia, Sp. of 7poPyriia, of ergo, before, and On, Gr. to tell} a 
foretelling, a prediction, a declaration of ſomething to come. 

To Pro'PHESY, verb ad. ¶ propheto, Lat. prophetiſer, Fr. profetare, It. 
profetizar, Sp. of wpo@1revw, Gr. to foretel things to come] 1. To fore- 
tel. 2. Lo foreſhow. 

To Pro'PhesY, verb neut. 
with accents terrible. Shakeſpeare. 2. To preach; a ſcriptural ſenſe. 
Propheſy unto the wind, prophe/y, ſon of man. Exzezel. 

N. B. The oppoſers of chri/tianity generally miſtake the true fate of 
the controverſy here, by imagining, that we are obliged -to prove a 
priori from the Jewih prophets, that the author of our religion was the 
perſon foretold by them; whereas all that is incumbent upon us to prove 
15 this (fo far as the defence of chriſtianity is concerned) that the au- 
thor of our religion was a prophet, or divinely commiſſioned teacher z 
as is done by comparing the sancTiTY of his life and defrine with 
thoſe MiRacuLovus works by which his ion was atteſted. For ſhould 
this point be made to appear, it follows, that if a perfon /o circumſtanced 
lays it down for one part of his doCtine, that he was the Chri/, on per- 
ſon foretold by the Jeu prophets, this doctrine of his (as coming 
from a perton already proved to have been ſent from God) deſerves our 
belief, until it be 4;/proved; and in order to a;/prowe the ſame, it is 
not ſufficient to ſhew, that ſame prophecies which have been preſſed in- 
to the ſervice of his cauſe, are capable of being differently applied: 
But that 20 prophecies can with reaſon be underſtood of him; or that 
the marks and characteriſtics of the Meſſiah laid down by the prophets, 
are not fulfilled in him, I mean ſo far as they relate to his it appear- 
ance. But if the reader deſires to ſee, of what 1MPoR TANCE this diſtinc- 
tion is; and the argument from propheczes more fully explained; and the 
objection drawn from their /uppo/ed ob/curity, conſidered, he may pleaſe to 
conſult that bcok referred to under the word pivorRce. I ſhall only ſub- 
join at preſent in juſtice to the ſubject, that the reader will ind many 


an antient prediction compared with its SHforic event in the courſe of this 


lexicography ; in proof of which, he may conſult the words expreſſive of 
the greateſt ates and empires which have appeared upon earth, 

Pro'eHET | propheta, Lat, prophete, Fr. projeta, It. and Sp. mpoÞyr1;y 
Gr.] 1. A foreteller of future events. 2. One of the ſacred writers em- 
powered by God to foretel future events. See ORacLEs 

Pro'yHeETEss | prophetiſſa, Lat. propbeteſſe, Fr. prafeteſſa, It. piofebiza, 
Sp. of men, Gr.] a woman predicter, a woman that foretels future 
events. 

PrRoPHE'TIC, or PROPHE TICAL, adj. ¶ prophetique, Fr. mguPrilix®%y 
Gr.] foreſecing or foretelling future events. | 

PROPHE'TICALLY, adv. [of profbetical] by way of propheſy, with 
knowledge of futurity, YE 
 ProenE'TiCALNEss [of prophetical] prophetical nature or quality. 

To PRo'eHETIzZE, verb neut. ¶ prophetiſer, Fr.] to give predictions. 
Prophetizing dreams. Daniel's Civil War. 

ProPHYLA'CTIC, adj. [TpPraaxtia®-, from mpo, before, and @vacoguy 
Gr. to preſerve or keep] preventive, preſervative. £4 

PRoPHYLA'CTICE [wpo4rnexlixn, Gr.] that part of phyſic, which 
prevents or preſerves from diſeaſes. See PLEuRISY, and read there, the 
ide. diſeaſe. — 

ProPI'nNquiTY [prepinquidad, Sp. of propinguitas, Lat.] 1. Nearneſs, 
proximity, neighbourhood. Ray. 2. Nearneſs as to time. Propinguity 
of their deſolations. Brown. 3. Nearneſs as to blood, kindred. Pro- 
pingquity and property of blood. Shakeſpeare. bY | 

PRoOPI TIABLE, adj. [of propitiate] that may be made propitious, that 
may be induced to favour, that may be atoned, pacified or appeaſed. 

To ProPI'TIATE, verb a. ¶ propitio, or propitior, Lat.] to render 
propitious, to induce another to lay aſide his wrath, and enter into a 
{tate of reconciliation with us. Thus in the firſt book of the Iliad, the 
wrath of Apollo being to be appeaſed in no other way than by re//i/utzon 
and ſacrifice ; after both is done, ſays Calchas, _ : 
Tort xe fun INeaooaprres memiboyury, Tliad, I. 1. lin. 100. 
And in the ſcripture uſe of the word, to propitiate God, is not to render 
him good, placable, or merciful ; for this is not the proper import of the 
word; and in truth that ALL-PERFECT BEING is good and placable of 
HIMSELF, and prior to any mediation or interpoſure of whatever kind : 
But to induce him (as in the caſe before aſſigned) to become in fa pro- 
pitious, or to receive us into a ſtate of reconciliation and peace with him- 
ſelf. See Heb, c. viii. v. 12. Luke, c. xvii. v. 13, compared with 
Tliad, lib. 1. I. ioo, 580585. Thus the wiſe man (if my memory 
does not fail me) obſcrves fomewhere in his book of Proverbs, that 
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* 


4. Something uſeful; 


1. To utter predictions. And propheſying 


p R O 


by acts of goodneſs and fidelity iniquity is purged ” (in the original 

—_ 2] for God with 4 e is * — and induced [in 
the ſenſe there ſappoſed] to lay aſide his wrath. And St. [reneus, to 

the ſame effect, having cited thoſe words of Iſaiab, c. i. v. 16, © Waſh 

ve, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from before my 
eyes,” &c, © God, ſays he, points out to them the TRUE 8ACRIFICE, 
guod offerentes propitiabuntur Deum, ut ab e6 vitam percipiant, i. e. by of- 
fering which they ſhall yproeITIaTE Gop, and fo receive life from 
him.” IA EN. adv. Hereſes Ed. Grabe, p. 321. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that our confounding terms which convey very different ideas, and not 
ſufficiently d;/tingui/hing between goodneſs or mereifulneſs of God (which 
are efſential attributes ;) and his becoming in fa# propitious, or reconciled 

(all due pre- reguiſites and qualifications being prejuppeſed,) has occaſioned 

GREAT CONFUSION in our reaſonings upon this head. See PROPITIATION. 

PrRoyPITIA'TION [propiciation, Fr. propixiaxione, It. of prepitiatio, Lat.] 
1. The. act of making propitious. 2. An atonement. He is the pro- 
ſitiation for the ſins of the whole world. 1 Jobn. 

SYKEs, in that moſt judicious tract of his, called 4» E/ay on the Na- 
ture, Defign, and Origin of Sacrifices, has well obſerved, ** that the 
words correſpondent to this, wiz. inzoxopar, in the Greek, and afar, in 
Hebrew, convey no ſuch idea as that of equivalent compen/ations, ex- 
changes, ſubſtitutes, &c. but barely ſignify to atone, or put men into a 
ſtate of reconciliation and favour with God, whatever the means were, by 
awhich this was done.” Eſſay, &c. p. 135, 152, Cc. Accordingly we 
find, the act of atoning, propitiating, purging, or putting away fin, is ap- 
plied in ſcripture ſomeiimes to Gop HIMSELF [as Deut. c. xx1. v. 8, in 
the original, © atone [or profitiate] O Lord, for thy 13 „; and 
ſometimes to perſons acting by comm iss10n from him; and this /eriptare- 
application of the word may caſt ſome light on the sENsB in which the 
ſcripture uſes it. Gop the LawG1veR atones, propitiates, purges, or puts 
away fin, when by his own ſupreme, underived _ „ he cancels or 
removes thoſe 7/ls and penalties, that were occaſioned by it: Not ſo a 

| fer/ſon that acts by commiſſion from him; much leſs a ſacrifice or offering 
of his appointment; theſe being moſt apparently things of the ſubordi- 
nate kind, and which ought therefore to be conſidered in that /ubordinare 
capacity; I mean not as operating 1NDEPENDENTLY of Gon, but only as 
the means or inſtruments of his appointment; or the way in which ne, 
of his aun ſovereign grace and wiſdom, thinks fit to diſpenſe the BexneriT 
deſigned, His vill and conſtitution therefore mult be conſtantly kept in 

view, as what gives force and validity to the whole, Heb. c. x. v. 10. 
Thus under the great Jew anniverſary, the high prieſt (ſuch was the 
divine appointment) had a right, in conſequence of his ſacrifice, to enter 
with the blood thereof into the mo/? holy place, there to appear in behalf 
of the Jewiſh nation, and there to make his temporary atonement [or 
propitiation] for them. And if we examine the counterpart, or goſpel- 
truth contained under this ancient type ; we ſhall find that Chrifl (lch 
was the divine afpointment) had a right in conſequence of his obedience 
to death, to enter into heaven itſelf, there to appear in the preſence of God 
for us; there to officiate as the great high prie/t of our profeſſion, and do all 
that belongs to that ſacred office, both for the extirpation of fin itſelf, 
and the removing thoſe ills and penalties that were annexed to it; Heb. 
ix. 26. compared with c. ii. v. 17 and 18. But if the reader wou'd ſee 
this and ſome other important articles more fully explained, he may con- 
ſult the book referred to under the word Divorce. See alſo GRACE, 
RansomM, and SACRIFICE, compared with Fos r ER's Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, p. 352- | | | 5 

 PRoPITLA'TOR [of prepitiate] one that propitiates. 

| PRoPI'TIATORINESS [of propitiatory] atoning or propitiating quality. 

PROPI “TIA TOR Y, ap. od 6 Fr. propixiatorio, It. propiciatò- 
rio, Sp. of ropitiatorius, Lat.] ſerving to, or of force to propitiate. 
A propitiatory ſacrifice is offered for their honour. Srilling fleet. 

PRO IT TIATroR v, ſabſt. [among Jews] the merey- ſeat, the cover or 
lid of the ark of the covenant, lined both within and without with plates 
of gold; on each fide of which was a cherubim of gold, with wings. 
ſpread over the propitiatory, with their faces looking one towards another. 

ProP!'TIOUs, adj, {propice, Fr. propixio, It. propicio, Sp. of propitius, 
Lat.] favourable, kind, merciful. My maker, be propitious. Milton. 

PROP1'TIOUSLY, adv. [of propitious] favourably, kindly. 

 ProP1'TIOUSNESS fof propitious] kindneſs, ha heros 

Pro'PLAsSM [TrwAzopa, Gr.] a mould in which any metal or ſoft 
matter, which will afterwards grow hard, is caſt : a matrix. 'Thoſe 
ſhells ſerving as propli ſins or moulds to the matter which ſo filled them. 
Woodward. | 

PrROPLAa'sT1CE [wpowAzoTixn, Gr. ] the art of making moulds for caſt- 
ing ; alſo the a& of caſting or forming figures in moulds, 

_ ProPO'Ma, Lat. [wpowonun, from po, before, and www, Gr. to drink] 
# firſt draught taken before meat, or a drink made of wine, honey, and 
ſugar; a whet. 

ProPO'NENT, ſubſt. 
Drydrn. 

* PRoroRE'tTas [in law Latin] the deliverance or declaration of an aſ- 
ſize, otherwiſe called the verdict of aſſize. ä 

PROroREITASs {in law] the declaration or deliverance, or verdict of 
# jury. | 

Fr, ¶ preſorxione, It. proporcion, Sp.] 1. Agreement, 
anſwerableneſs, ſymmetry, adaptation of one to another. 2. Compara- 
tive relation of one thing to another, ratio; the relation whieh the parts 
have among themſelves, and to the whole. 3. Settled relation of com- 
parative quantity, equal degree. 4. Harmonic degree. Milton. 5. 
Form, ſize. | 
 Proyor TON [in arithmetic] the identity or ſimilitude of two ratios ; 
or the habitude or relation of two numbers, when compared together, as 
ratio 1s of two quantities. 

Pxorox rio [in arithmetic} is when ſeveral numbers differ, accord- 
ing to an equal difference, as 2, 4, 6, 8; ſo that 2 is the common dif- 
ference betwixt 2 and 4, 4 and 6,,6 and 8. e 

ProPoRT10N {in aichitecture] is the relation which all the work has 
to its parts, and that every part has ſeparately to the whole building,” 

PxorORTION f Duality or Relation, is either the reſpect that the ra- 
tio's of numbers have one to the other, or elſe that which their differences 
have one to another. : 

Przoror TION Geometrical, is when divers numbers differ according to 
a like ratio, 7. e. when the ratios or reaſons of numbers compared toge- 
ther are equal; ſo 1, 2 4, 8, which differ from one another by a dou- 
ble ratio, are ſaid to differ by geometrical proportion; for as 1 is half 
2, ſo 2 is half 4, and fbur is half 8. | 8 

Harmonic Pu oO TION, is when the firſt term is to the laſt in a geome- 
trical ratio, equal to that of the difference of the two firſt to the difference 


[proponens, Lat.] one that makes a propoſal. 


| know the truth, they bring the matter to a point, 


PRO 


of the two laſt; thus 2, 3, 6, are in harmonic proport 
firſt number 2 is to the laſt 6, as the difference of the two fir uſe dhe 
to the difference ti the two 1 3. t, viz 
 ProporT1ON [in painting, &c.] is the juſt magni 
members of a figure, a group, & with 5 2 ＋ 
figure, che group, and the whole piece. 
To Pxoro' aT io, verb at. [| proportionner, Fr, Propor xi 
porcionar, Sp.] 1. To diſtribute according to the rate, or "9 It. pre 
adjuſt by comparative relation. 2. To form ſymmetricall den to 
of das af her without any fault. Sidney. . Nature hag 
ROPO'RTIONABLE, adj. [of proportion] adjuſted 
tion, that is fitting and ſuitable. An aſſiſtance Propo 
ficulty. Til/otſon. 6 
PrRoPO'RTIONABLY, adv. [of proportion] accordi 
relations, in a manner agreeable to due proportion. 
Proro'k TIONABLENEss [of bene agreeableneſs in N 
ProPOR TIONAL, adj. ¶protortionalis, Lat.) being accordin F*OPortion 
tion, having a certain degree of any quality compared wich merh whe 
PRoPo't TIONAL, /ub/t, a quantity either lineal or numera] ing ele 
bears the ſame ratio or relation to a third, that the firlt does to th, dich 
ProPORTIONA'LITY [of proportional] 1. The Quality of bein tens, 
tional. 2, [In algebra, &c.] the proportion that is between 0 Propor. 
nents of four ratios. ac expo. 
PROPO'RTIONALNESS, Or PROPO'RTIONATENESS 
proportionate] agreement, or likeneſs of proportion. 
PROPORTIONALLY, adv. [of proportional] in a ſettled degree, i 
portion. he 1 
Proro'RTIONALs [with mathematicians] 7. e. proportional ny b 
or quantities, z. 6. ſuch as are in mathematical proportion: thus If 5 
four numbers are conſidered, it appears that the firſt has as much 1 
neſs or ſmallneſs, with reſpect to the ſecond, as the third has with Low 
to the fourth, thoſe four numbers are called proportionals. — 
Continued PROPOR TIONALS are ſuch, that the third number is in te 
ſame ratio to the ſecond, as the ſecond is to the firſt, and the fourth h ] 
the ſame ratio to the third, that the third has to the ſecond, as 3, 6 5 
24 OM 


ion, beca 
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of the ſe 
nother, on) 


COmparatiy 
o e I E aq * 
rionable to the : 2 


N , 


(of yr *Portional or 


it pro 
called 


Mean PRoPoR T1ONALS are, when in three quantities there is the {am 
proportion of the firſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond to the third ; 1 
ſame proportion of 2 to 4, as of 4 to 8, and 4 is the mean proportional 
PROPORTIONATE, adj. [of proportion] adjuſted to ſomething elſe that 
is according to a certain rate. ; 
To PrRoro'RTIONATE, verb att. [ propertionner, Fr.] to make anſwera. 
= or commenſurate, to adjuſt according to a certain rate to ſomething 
PrRoPO'RTIONATENESS 
tionate. Hale. 
PRoPO'saL [of propoſe] 1. An offer made to the mind. 2, A propo- 
ſition, ſcheme or deſign propounded to conſideration or acceptance. 
To Propo'se, verb act. [propofitum, of proponere, It. and Lat. fropo- 
ſer, Fr.] to offer to the conſideration, to declare, to put or ſet forth, 
To ProPost, verb neut. to lay ſchemes. Ovſolete. : 
| ProPo'str [of propoſe] ane who offers any thing to conſideration, one 
on makes a motion, | 
ROPO31' TION, Fr. [propofizione, It. propoficidn, Sp. of pripoſitio, Lat.] 
1. A thing propoſed, a motion, 1 6b of . A 2 
tence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed, whatſoever is ſaid of 
any ſubject, whether true or falſe. To reconcile theſe two propoſitions, 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that ſomething is in our own 
power. Hammond. | 
Exceptive PRoposIT1ION [with ſchoolmen] is one that is denoted by an 
exceptive ſign, as befide, wnleſ+. | | 
_ Excluſive Poros ir iox [with ſchoolmen] is one denoted by a fign or 
character of excluſion, as only, ſolely, aloe. See Exc usive Adjefive. 
PRoPosLTION [in poetry] is the firſt part of an epic poem, in which 
the author propoſes or lays down, briefly and in general, what he has to 
ſay in the courſe of his work. 
_ PROPOSITION [in the mathematics] a thing propoſed to be demon- 
ſtrated, proved, or made out, either a problem or theorem. 
ProPOSIT10N, is an oration or ſpeech which affirms or denies, or an 
oration that ſigniſies either rue or fa//e. 1 
Aﬀermative PROPOSITION, is that in which the ſubject and attribute 
are joined and do agree, as God is a Spirit. 
Negative PROPOSIT10N, is that when they are 
as men are not flones. 5 : 
A True PROPOSITION, is ſuch as declares a thing to be what it really 
is; or not to be what it is not. Re 
A Falſe Pxorosir iox, is ſuch an one as ſignifies a thing to be what it 
is not; or not to be what it is. „ 
ProPosITIONs General, or PROPOSITIONS Univerſal [with logicians] 
are known by the ſigns, every, as, every covetous man is poor; #9, 48 Ml 
man can ſerve God and mannon. RoW : 
Proyos1T10Ns Particular, are known by the ſigns ene, 4 7% 
f a man is con- 


ſamebody, as ſome men are ambitious. 
ProPOs1T10Ns Singular, are when a proper name o 
tained in them, as Cicero was an orator, Plato a philoſopher. 
PrRoPOs1T10NsS General Contrary, are ſuch of which one 
firms, and the other generally.denies, as al! men, &c. 19 meu, * 
A Simple Pxorosir iox, is that which has but one ſubject, and one 
tribute. EA qubieft 
A Compound Poros ir io, is that which has more than one n 15 f 
as life and death, health and ſicingſe, poverty and riches, come from 19 tt 
 ProPosiTIONs [by logicians] are reduced to four kinds, WI 
the help of memory, are denoted. by the four letters, 4, ., % 
A is an univerſal affirmative, E is an univerſal negative. 1 forthe 
I is a particular affirmative. O is a particular negative. An 
eaſe of memory, they are compriſed in theſe two ver ſes: 
Os A, Negat E, werum a axed _ ; | 
Hſferit, O negat, ſed particulariter ambo. . fall 
The uſe of a e men, by occaſion of diſcourk, 


to 
. . . th earne 
at variance, and cannot agree upon their matter ; being bo 
2 gree up int. debate that, and 


{of proportionate] the ſtate of being propor- 


disjoined or diſagree, 


Une ende 
s ſects th 
Or 7. 


Uſquifir 


enerally al- 
b &c. 


go on to another. 
Pxoros i“ TIONAL, 4d. 
To PRxorov' xp, verb a 


roporre, It. prepono, Lat. me foot ſome 
to offer to conſideration. 


{= 2 conſidered as 2 e 65 
2. To exhibit, to offer, to ſet 


d queſtion» (0 


difcourſe, with an offer ro maintain it ; or ſome doubt an 
be reſolved. N | a 


[4 
Prorou nps 


P R O 
paoro Nνο , /ubft. [of propound] one who propoſes a matter. 


Pro-eRE'FECT (among the Romans] the prefect of a lieutenant, or 
oficer of the prefect of the prætorium, appointed to perform any part 


office in his place. 
eral 19 —— — the Romans] a magiſtrate who had all the 
the verof a pretor, and enſigns of honour belonging to the pretorſhip. 


paor kT ETAR V, ſubt. [proprietaire, Fr.] a proprietor, an owner in 
his own right, one who has a property in any thing. | 
ProPRIETARY, adj. belonging to a certain owner. IF 
PRoPRIETOR [proprietarius, of proprius, Lat.] one who has a pro- 
perty in an thing. 8 ; 
ProPkIBTOR [in law] one who has or poſſeſſes any thing in the ut- 
not degree, and in his own right. : ; 
PropRI'ETRESS [Of proprietor] a female poſſeflor in her own right, a 


iltreſs. OM 
_ os [proprietas, Lat.] property, peculiarity of poſſeſſion, ex- 


cofive right. 
 PROPRIETY 


pre- 
„ bo 


had 


ela. 


dit. 
tire 


tion. 


for- [with logicians] is the fourth of the univerſal ideas, and 


elle, ; when the object is an attribute, which in effect belongs to the eſſence of 
= de thing; but is not firſt conſidered in that eſſence, but as dependent 
ond, 


an the firſt idea, as divi/ible, immortal, fc, 
pRorkIET T [with grammarians] is where the direct and immediate 


jpnification of a word agrees to the thing it is applied to, accuracy, juſt- 
neſs. 


PROPRI'ET'Y 


Pore 
Xpo- 


] or [with phyficians] as, a pain by propriety, is when the 
pro- 
bers 


vhen 
reat- 


fom the humours of the head, it is called a pain by propriety ; but when 


alled head-ach by conſent, or /ympathy. 
Prorr, for PRoPPED, ſupported by ſome prop. Propt in ſome tomb, 


2 neighbour of the dead. Pope. See To Proy. 


ipett] prop rosis [Tgonlwors, Of go, forth, and mwwrrw, Gr. to fall] the fal- 
| lng down of ſome part of the body; as of the caul, Wc. 
= To Pro u, verb act. [propugno, Lat.] to defend, to vindicate. 


Hammond. W 
[ propugnatio, from propugno, Lat.] defence. Shake- 


| | 
TY PRoPUGNA'T ION 


are. | 
por uo [of proprgn] a defender. Zealous propugners are they 
of their native creed. Government of the Tongue. 
Proeu',810N {propul/um, ſup. of profello, from pro and pello, Lat. to 
dive] the act of thruſting or driving forward. Joy worketh by propul- 
ſur of the moiſture of the brain. Bacon. 


ſame 
; the 
nal, 
hat 


vera- 

ling the porch of a temple or great hall. 

JPor= | 

Opits, 

Prog E, ſub. [prora, Lat.] the prow, the forepart of a ſhip. A po- 
ical word ufed for the ſake of rhyme. | 

ProoGa'TION, Pr. [ prorogatione, It. prorogacion, Sp. prorogatio, Lat.] 


Opo- 
ropge 1 


prolongation. 2. The interruption or the putting off a ſeſſion of parli- 
ment by the regal authority. The difference between a prorogation 


9 ad adjournment is this, that the ſeſſion is ended by prorogation, and 
Lat.] tat it is done by the king; and ſuch bills as paſſed in either or both 
\ ſen- looſes, and had not the royal aſſent, muſt begin again at the next meet- 
lid ot : but in an adjournment, which is done by the parliament them- 
ttions, wares, all things continue in the ſame ſtate they were in before the ad- 
© Own purnment. 


To Proro'cue, verb act. [proregers Fr. prorogar, Sp. prorogare, It. of 

fg, Lat.] 1. To prolong for ſome time, to protract. He proregued his 
rernment. Dryden. 2. To put off, to delay. 3. To interrupt the 
= of parliament to a orgy 3 __ ö , 1 

ORU PTION [froruyptum, ſup. of prorumpo, from pro and rumpo, Lat. 

vborit thro] — 1 3 2 

| Pro'sa, a goddeſs of the pagans, who, as they believed, made the 

nlant come in the right manner into the world. 

rosa“ ic, adj. [profaicus, from proſe, Lat. proſaique, Fr.] pertaining 
v proſe, reſembling proſe. See Po and Ry yme compared. t 
To PaosckT' RR, verb act. ¶ proſcrire, Fr. projcrivere, It. preſcri dr, Sp. 

a proſeriby, Lat.] 1. To cenſure capitally, to doom to deſtruction, to out- 
, to baniſh. 2. To interdict. 3. To ſequeſter and ſeize on a per- 

nh late. 4. To poſt up in writing, and publiſh any thing to be 
Pioscn lu Eo, art. * [proſeriptus, Lat.] doomed to deſtruction, 

Wlaed, banded, An Ring 2 as an eſtate. 

u exTxR [of proſcribe] one that proſcribes or dooms to deſtruc- 


by an 
ſign or 
ide. 

which 
has to 
emon- 
or an 
tribute 


iſagree, 


t really 


what it . | | 

| Pok1pTION, Fr. [proſcrizione, It. proſericion, Sp. of proſcriptio, 
zicians] | doom to deſtruction, out-lawry, confiſcation of goods, a publica- 
9, 48 10 an male by the chief of a party, promiſing a reward to any one that 


1 aß him the head of an enemy, c. 6 
certain, n Fr. Fprofa, It. and Lat.] language looſe and unconfined by poe- 
del Meaſures or a ſet number of ſyllables, the plain way of expreſſing; 


15 con 


A 7, p ilinction from verſe. | 

SECUTE, verb ad. [profequor, Lat.) 1. To purſue, to con- 
erally ab on endeavours after any thing. 2. To continue, to carry on. To 
cc. Aging the fortifications. Clarendon. 3. To proceed in conſideration / 
id one at- "Op — any thing, to go on with. 4. To ſue criminally, to 


A. F. To proſecute differs from to perſecute; to perſecute al. 
ways i P bo 1 f 
* plies ſome cruelty, malignity, or injuſtice ; to proſecute, is to 
P, by legal meaſures, either with or without juſt cauſe. 

J Tyr ro ¶ profecuzione, It. proſecucidn, Sp. of proſecutio, Lat.] 
ie zu n Poſecuting, purſuit; continuance of endeavour to carry on. 2. 
* one in a criminal cauſe. | 
all A [of proſecute] one who purſues any purpoſe or thing; 

beo who another by law in a criminal cauſe. 
Aer [profelite, Fr. TeoonnurO-, Gr. i. e. one who comes to] 


ie ſubject 
1 the ln. 
vhich, for 


nd for the 


converted | ich or 1 

GO. a ine he 33 —— that faith or judgment that he was of before, to 
| earne , rn [of cgi, Gr. to come to] to convert, to 
E and (oy over to 3 as to An of religion. 1 

| Prop have atgn'd the ſame etymology here, as in the preceding word. 
oſition. La NATION 18 ſup. of proſemino, from pro and ſemen, 
To p! Proc PPagation by ſeed. Hale. 
n foot p 50. blau, 


abr > [of proc] one {killed in metre or proſody. 


[profodie, Fr. profedia, It. prgſadia, Lat. of wgoulia, Gr.] 


auſe of the pain is in the part pained ; ſo when the head- ach comes 


i proceeds from vapours ſent from the ſtomach, or any other part, it is 


PROPY'LAEUM 1 of g, before, and ova, Gr. gates! 


pio A Os, Lat. {in anatomy] a bone of the cranium, called os c- 


l. Act of prolonging, or lengthening out to another time, continuance, ' 


PRO 
that ak of grammar that teaches the ſound and quantity of ſyllables; 
as to long or ſhort, and the meaſures of verſe, Sec Raime. 

PROSOPO'GRAPHY [of mgowner, face, and yeapn, Gr. a deſcription] 2 
deſcription of the countenance. 

PRrRosOPOPOE LA [TggwuTomouc, of Teorwnoa, perſon, and Tow, „ 
to make] a figure in rhetoric, when the orator, on a ſudden turns from 
his firſt manner of talking, and ſpeaks in the perſon of another; perſoni- 
fication, a figure by which things are made perſons, | 5 

. PRO'SPECT [ proſpedto, Sp. of proſpectus, Lat.] 1. A view of ſomething 
diſtant. Pleaſures in proſped?. Locke. 2. Place which gives an exten- 
hve view. 3. Series of objects open to the eye. 4. Object of view. 
Prior. 5. View into futurity; contradiſtinguiſhed from retroſpect. 6. 
Regard to ſomething future. He lays deſigns only for a day, without 
40 proſpect to or proviſion for the remaining part of his life. 71. 

ot fon. 
_ ToProspEcCT, verb act. ¶ praſpectum, ſup. of proſpicio, Lat.] to look 
forward, | 

ProsPE CT1vE, adj. [of praſpect] 1. Viewing at a diſtance. 2. Act- 
ing with forefight. | > 

PROSPECTIVE Glaſs, a glaſs for viewing things that are at a conſider- 
able diſtance. x 
To PaospEx, verb ad. | proſperar, Sp. of proſperare, It. and Lat.] to 
make proſperous, to give ſucceſs. 3 

To Pro'sPER, verb neut. ¶ proſperer, Fr.] 1. To ſueceed or be ſucceſsful, 
to be proſperous, It ſhall proper in the thing whereto ] ſent it. Jaiab. 2. 
To ou to have a fair gale of fortune, to come forward in the 
World. | 0 | 

ProsPE'RITY [profperitt, Fr. profperita, It. proſperidad, Sp. of projpe- 
ritas, Lat.] the condition of a perſon who has all things according to his 
heart's deſire, and who ſucceeds in his undertakings; happineſs, good 
ſucceſs, good fortune, 

Pro'speEROVUs, adj. [proſpere, Fr. profpero, It. and Sp. of profperus, 
Lat.] having all nl ing 4 hes mind, e 2 

+ ak ROUSLY, adv. [of proſperous] favourably, happily, fortu- 
nately. 

Pro'sPEROUSNESsS [of preſperous] proſperity. | 

PROSPHERO'MENA, Lat. [wgooPcgopaz, from g., to, and Prgw, Gr. 
to bear] meats or medicines taken inwardly. 5 

Pro'spaYs1s [TeooPvors, of mg, to, and Gus, Gr. to grow] the co- 
alition or growing together of two parts, as when two fingers grow to 
each other. | | . 

ProsPI'CIENCE [profpicio, Lat.] the act of looking forward. 

PrRosTA'T® Aaſlantes [of weo, before, and i51w, Gr. to ſtand] two 
228 placed near the paſſage of the ſemen, which (as it is ſuppoſed) 

ubricate the common paſſage of the ſeed and urine, and are a ſort of ve- 
hicle to the ſeminal matter. | 

PRrosTERNA'TION. [profierno, Lat.] dejection, depreſſion, act of caft- 
ing down, ſtate of being caſt down. Watching and profternation of 
ſpirits. Wiſeman. 

ProsTE'TH1s [xęesndis, Gr.] the fore. ſide of the breaſt ; alſo a fleſhy 
part between the hollows of the hands and feet, and their reſpective „n- 

gers Or toes. Gokk. : 

ProsTETHIs [in ſurgery] that which fills up what was wanting, as 
when fiſtulous ulcers are filled up with fleſh. Query, if this is not 2 
corruption of proſtheſes, i. e. appoſition. 

PROSTHAPHA'RESIS [Feco9aPaignor;, Gr.] is the ſame with the equa- 
tion of the orbit, or ſimply the equation; and is the difference between 
the true and mean motion of a planet. OA 

PRosTHE's818 xo noi, Gr. appoſition] a grammatical figure, when 
a letter or ſyllable is added to the beginning of a word, as gnatus for na- 
tus, teluli for tuli, &c. alſo the making of artificial legs and arms, when 

the natural ones are loſt. | 

PROSTITUTE, adj. [ proſtitutus, Lat.] vicious for hire, ſold to wick- 
edneſs, ſold to whoredom. Made bold by want, and proſtitute for bread. 
Prior. | | | 

ProsTITUTE, fubft. [ proſtituta, It. proſtitutus, Lat.] 1. A hireling, a 
mercenary, one who is ſet to ſale. 2. A common whore. 

To ProsTITUTE, verb act. [profiituer, Fr. praſtituirſi, Tt. proſtiturr, © 
Sp. of proſtituo, Lat.] 1. To expoſe or ſet open to every one that comes 
upon vile terms. That heaven ſhould be profiztuted to ſlothful men, 
Tillotſon. 2. To yield up the body and honour to mercenary intereſt, 
to luſt, or ſenſual pleaſure, to ſell to wickedneſs. It is commonly aſed 
of women ſold to whoredom, by others and themſelves. = 

PRosTITU'T10N, Fr. [from preſtitute] 1. The lite of a public ſtrumpet, 
a harlot's letting out the uſe of her body for hire. 2. 1 
the act of ſetting to ſale, or the ſtate of being ſet to ſale; a ſtooping to 
any mean or baſe action or office. : 2 

To Pro's rRATE, verb add. ¶ preſtrat, Sp. of profiratus, Lat.] 1. To 
throw down, to lay flat. 2. [Se profierner, Fr.] to throw down in ado- 
ration, to caſt one's ſelf at the feet of another. Some have froftrated 
themſelves an hundred times in the day. Duppa. | 

PROSTRATE, adj. [proftratus, Lat. the accent was formerly on the 
firſt ſyllable] 1. Laid flat along. 2. Lying at mercy. 3. Thrown down 
in humbleſt adoration. : ? a 

PRosTRA'T10Nn [of profirate} 1. The act of falling down in adoration. 2, 
The act of lying flat along. 3. Dejection, depreſſion. A ſudden pro- 

ration of ſtrength or weakneſs. Arbuthnot. ; 

Pro'sTYLE, Fr. [ TgoruNDy, of x o, before, and e., Gr. a pillar] 
that has only pillars in the front. ; ; 
before, and ovancyiop@:, Gr. ſyllogiſm] a 


a building 
PRosY'LLOGISM [of Teo, 


reaſon or argument produced to ſtrengthen or confirm one of the pre- 


miſes of a ſyllogiſm. e 8 
Pro'Tasls [xgeracis, Gr. protaſe, Fr.] 1. A maxim or propoſition. 
2. [In the ancient drama] the 9 of a comedy or tragedy, that ex- 
plains the argument of the piece, &'c. See PROTA TI. , 
ProTa'TIC, adj. [rererix®., Gr, protatigue, Fr.] that never appeared 
but in the protaſis or firſt part of the play. There are protatic perions in 
the ancients, whom they uſe in their plays to hear or give the relation. 
Dryden. Query, If the protefis was not that part of the drama which pre- 
cedes the parodos or firſt ſppech of the aubole chorus 
To ProTE'cT, verb att. (proteger, Fr. proteggere, It. of protectum, ſup. 
of protege, Lat.] to defend, to ſave, or ſcreen from evil, to ſhield. _ | 
'ProTE'cT10N, Fr. [protezione, It. of prote&zo, Lat.] 1. The act of pro 
tecting. guarding from injury, &c. defence, ſhelter from evil. 2. A paſſ- 
ort, an exemption from being moleſted. EL [In a legal ſenſe], is that 
964. and ſalety, which every ſubject, free born or ſtranger, W 


„„ | - PR O 


the king's Jaws. 4. [In a ſpecial ſenſe] an exemption or immunity, fore the object. Proud of her office to deſtroy. Dyyd:y, 
given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him againſt law ſuits, or other haughty, impatient. 4. Daring, preſumptuous. c, Ld 
vexations. 5. A writing to ſecure from an arreſt for debt. 4 of perſon or poſt. Like a proud ſteed rein'd. 2 
ProTE'CTOR [yrotecteur. Fr. protettore, It. of protector, Lat.] 1. A de- lofty, magnificent. Mighty and proud kingdoms in arms 
fender, one who ſhelters from evil, a ſupporter, a guardian. 2. An Oftentatious, ſpecious. Thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of + {* 
officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom during the king's /peare. 8. Salacious, eager for the male. 9g. [Phyde, Sax ir e 
minority. 3. The title uſurped by Oliver Cromwell. | fungous, exuberant, A fungous or prond fleſh, Sharp, wellig 
PR OTECTRESS, or PROTE'CTRIX, ſubſt. ¶ protectrices, Fr. protettrice, c A PROUD mind and a beogar's purſe agree ill together 
It. of probectriæ, Lat.] a female defender, a woman that protects. The firſt exalts a man above his ftation, while the other often .. 
To PRoTE'ND, verb af, [protendo, Lat.] to hold out, to ſtretch him to act much below it : Which occaſions a continual cofitrat. Käte 


forth. Prou'DisH, adj. [of proud] a little proud. 
PrOTE'RvITY [protervitas, Lat.] frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, 'way- Prov'oLY, adv. [of proud] arrogantly, haughtily, with gge,... 
wardneſs, petulance. with pride. nen 
To ProTEe'sT, verb act. 1. To prove, to ſhow, to give evidence of To Prove, verb act. [pnopian, Sax. profwa, Su. profye, D 
Obſolete. 2. To call as a witneſs. biren, Du. and Ger. prouver, eprouver, Fr. provare, It. Srover 95 = 


To ProTE'sT, verb neut. [proteſter, Fr. proteſtare, It. proteſtar, Sp. of bo, Lat.) 1. To make good, to evince by argument or teſtimony 
proteſter, Lat.] to make a proteltation ; to declare ſolemnly one's opinion To try, to bring to the teſt. Sandys. 3. To experience. FM 
or reſolution. To Prove, verb neut. 1. To make trial. 2. To be found b 

To ProTEsT [in a legal ſenſe] is to affirm openly that one either rience. Garden herbs ſet upon the tops of hills will prove Raf 585 
does not at all, or but conditionally yield his conſent to any act, or the cinal. Bacon. 3. T'o ſucceed. If the experiment proved not, i e 
proceedings of a judge, &c. be pretended that the beaſts were not killed in the due time, Fas mit 

Pro'TEsT, A. [from the verb] a ſolemn declaration of opinion To be found in the event. The caſe proves mortal. Arbuthng; — M 
againſt ſomething. . PrO'vEABLE, adj. [of prove] that may be proved. : 
- ProTEsrT, Fr. [in commerce; proteſſo, It. and Sp.] a ſummons made PRove'DITOR, or PROVEDO'RE | provediteur, Fr. proveritey, It 
by a notary public to a merchant, Ec. to diſcharge a bill of exchange wiedvr, Sp.] a provider, one who undertakes to procure fupylic. 4 5 

* . , | P P P Pplies for an 
drawn on him, after his having refuſed either to accept or pay the army | 
ſame. | Pro'venDeR ¶yrovande, proventus, Lat, provende, Fr.] dry food f 
Pro'TEsTANCY, or PRoO'TESTANISM, the religion, principles, and cattle, hay and corn. | . 
doctrines of the proteſtants, See BeR mans, Creep and LIT VRO, PRO“ VER ſin law] an approver, a perſon who having confeſſed him 
compared with ART1CLEs of Religion, 4, 21, 22, 24, 25, 30. 31, 32. ſelf guilty of felony, accuſes another of the ſame crime, : 

PRO'TESTANT, adj. [of prote//] belonging to proteſtants. The ſpread- PRO“VERB fan Fr. proverbio, It. of proverbium, Lat.] a conciſe 
ing of the proteſtant religion. Addiſon. | | | witty or wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long experience, and containing 

Pro'TESTANTS, at. [proteflant, Fr.] a name given to thoſe who for the molt part ſome good caveat ; a ſhort ſentence trequently rene 

Proteſted againſt the errors of the church of Rome, and particularly by the people, an adage. | 
againſt a decree made in the diet of Spires by Charles the Vth, demand- To PR OVER N, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To mention in 2 pro- 
ing liberty ot conſcience, till the holding of a council in purſuance to a verb, Am I not ſung and prowerb'd for a fool. Milton. 2. 'l'y provide 
decree made in the year 1526: The ſame name has alſo been given to with a proverb. Shakeſpeare... | 
thoſe of the ſentiments of Calvin ; and is now become a common deno- PRove'RBIAL, adj. | proverbialis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a proverb 
mination for all thoſe of the reformed churches. ; mentioned in a proverb. 2. Reſembling a proverb, ſuitable to a pr. 
 PROTESTA'T1ON, Fr. [ proteſlaxione, It. of proteſtatio, Lat.) a folemn verb. 3. Compriſed in a proverb. Proverbial ſpeeches. Pepe, 
or open declaration of reſolution, fact or opinion.  PrOve'RBIALLY, adv. [of provertial] in a proverbial manner. 
 PRroTE'STER [of proteſt] one who proteſts, one who utters a folemm To PROVIDF, verb ad. [pourwoir, Fr. provedere, It. proveer, Sp. of 
declaration. | | provideo, Lat.] 1. To furniſh, to ſupply. 2. To procure beforchand, 
PROTRONOTARISHIP [of prothonotary] the office or dignity of the to get ready, to prepare. God will provide himſelf a lamb for a burnt- 
Principal regiſter. offering. Genes, 3. To ſtipulate. 4. To provide again; to take mea- 
PROTHO'NOTARY, Or PROTO NOTARY [pronotoire, Fr. protonotarius, ſures for counteracting or eſcaping any ill. 5. 70 jrovide fir; to take 
Lat. of ros, Gr. firſt or chief, and aotariu, Lat. a notary] i. e. the care of beforehand. . | 
firſt or chief notary or ſcribe, a principal clerk, the chief regiſter. Provi'DeD that [pourwen que, Fr. This has the form of an adverbial 
PRoTHoNoTARY [of the common pleas] enters and enrolls all decla- expreſſion, and the French number pourveu gue among the conjunctions: 
rations, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions. It is however the participle of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin audito 
PROTHONOTARY [of the king's bench] records all actions civil ſued in hoc fieri. Jobnſon] on this condition, upon theſe terms, this ſtipulation 
that court, as the clerk of the crown-office doth all criminal caſes. being made. Prowided that you do no outrages. Shakejpeare. 
| PrRoTHY'R1S [TpoJupic, Gr.] a coin or corner of a wall; a croſs. Pro'viDeNCE, Fr. [providenza, It. in the latter ſenſe, of providentia, 
beam, or overthwart rafter, | | Lat.] 1. A foreſight, warineſs, forecaſt, the act of providing. Provi- 
ProTHY'RUM [TpoJvger, Gr. . 4. what is before the door or gate] a gence for war is the beſt prevention of it. Bacon, 2. More eſpecially the 
porch at the outward door of an houſe, a portal; aifo a fence of pales or foreſight or ſuperintendence of God, and his government of all created 
rails, to keep off horſes, Fc. | beings ; or the conduct and direction of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
Pro'Tocor. [protokot, Du. protocole, Fr. mgwroxonaw, Gr.] the firſt by a ſuperior intelligent being. 3. Prudence, frugality, reaſonable and 
draught of a deed, inſtrument or contract, the original copy of any wri- moderate care of expence. 6 
ting. An original is ſtiled the protocol or ſeriptura matrix; and if the ro- Univerſal PuovibExeR [in God] is that whereby he takes care of all 
tocol, which is the root and foundation of the inſtrument does not ap- things in general. See Fir Cause, and PL uxALI Tv compared. 
pear, the inſtrument is not valid. Aylife, | Particular PRO Vb ECE [of God] is that whereby he ſuperintends 
PROrOLOOY C. vr ,, Gr. 9. 4. a ſpeaking before] a preface. and takes care of every individual thing in the world; continuing them 
* PRoTOMA'RTYR [mpwropuaprve, of mpwre-, firſt, and pwaprog, Gr. a in their beings, diſpoſing of their operations and effects in ſuch a wiſe or 
witneſs] the firſt martyr or witneſs that ſuffered death in teſtimony of the der, as may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe ends and purpoſes for which they 
truth; a term applied to St. Stephen. See ConFrssor. | are deſigned. | 
ProTora'THY [xD , of w;wr®., firſt. and rag. Gr. a ſuffer- Pro'vipexT, adj. [providens, providus, Lat.] 1. Forecaſting, Pr 
ing] a'primary or original diſeaſe, not cauſed by another. with reſpect to futurity. 2. Wary, cautious, thrifty. - 
| PrOo”roPLasT [Tpwrowhar®-, of rpwre., firſt, and n\zcow, Gr, to form] PRovive'NTIAL, adj. [of providence] effected by providence, 
thing firſt formed, as a copy to be followed afterwards, the firſt man for ble to providence, 5 ; 
med, our firſt father Adam. Our protoplaſts Adam and Eve. Harwey. PROvIDE'NTIALLY, adv. [of providential] by the care of providence. 
- PrO'TOTYPE | Tpwrorvw®-, of wwre-, firſt, and rune, Gr. a type] Perovipe'nNTIALNEss [of prowidential] the happening of a thing by 
the firſt pattern or model of a thing, the original of a copy, archetype. divine providence, providential effect. 
ProToTY'pon [with grammarians] a primitive or original word. Pro'vIDENTLY, adv. [of provident] 1. With forecaſt, prodenthy 
Io ProTRA'CT, verb act. | protrarre, It. of protractum, ſup. of protra- She providently makes their feathers of ſuch a texture. Boyle. 2. Thrit- 
, Lat.] 1. To prolong or delay the time, to draw out in length. 2. tily, ſavingly. | Þ 
To lay down the draught of a thing, as a map, &c. on paper. PROVI“DER [of provide; priviſer, Lat.] one who furniſhes with, one 
PROTRA'CTER, Or PROTRA'CTOR [of protract] 1. One who draws who procures. dvi 
out any thing to tedious . 2. [With ſurgeons] an inſtrument uſed Pra'vince, Fr. [provincia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. A large part or 15 
to draw out any extraneous bodies from a wound or ulcer, in like manner ſion of an empire or kingdom, &c. comprehending ſeveral cities, es 
as the forceps. 3. [With ſurveyors] an inſtrument for taking and mea- c. under the ſame government. 2. A conquered c a country 
furing the angles in a field, by a theodolite, circumferentor, or the like; governed by a delegate, a tract, a region. 3. The pr 
* plotted or laid down on paper. See Plate V. Fig. 16. neſs of any one. The woman's province is to be care 


7 


udent 


referri- 


PR OTR ACH HN Pin [with mathematicians] a fine needle fitted into a my. Tatler. \the 

Handle, to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of the protractor. Province [with ecclefiaſtics] an archbiſhopric ; alſo the extent o 

'* PROTRA'CTING, part. act. [with ſurveyors] the plotting or laying juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. 

down the dimenſions taken in a field by the help of a protractor. Province Roſe [of Provence in France] a kind of roſe. Gul 
* + PrOTRA'CT1ON, /ub/t. the act of putting off, deferring or delay ing; The ſeven United Provinces of the Netherlands, the provinces 0 7 

alſo the a& of drawing or plotting. deerland, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friezland, One — 

PROTRA“CTIVE, at. [of protract] dilatory, ſpinning to length. and Groeningen, who in the year 1579, at Utrecht, mace ® firm —_ 

*--PROTRE PTICON, Lat. [Tporpeghixer, Gr.] an exhortation. whereby they united themſelves ſo as never to be divided; yet l 


To ProTRU'DE, verb act. ¶ protrudo, Lat.] to thruſt or puſh forward, to each province all its former rights, laws and cuſtoms. 1. Per- 
To PROTRUDE, verb neut. to thruſt itſelf forward. q ProvrNC1al, adj, Fr. [provinciale, It. of provincialis, Lat.) Net 

© ProTRY's10Nn [from protruſum, ſup. of protrude, Lat.] the act of taining to a province. 2. Appendant to the provincial country: 7 

9 ink of the mother country, rude, unpoliſhed. 1 


PROTRE'PTICAL, adj. [pr, Gr.] hortatory, ſuaſory. 4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction, not & 
ProTu'8ERANCE [of protuberans, Lat.] a bunching or ſtanding out —, ſynod: Ayli ge. | the religions 
above the reſt, prominence; alſo the proceſs or knob of a bone.  PRrovinctarL, JH, Fr. a ſuperior or chief governor of all t 
*- PrROTU'BERANT, adj. [protuberans, Lat.] bunching or ſtanding out, houſes in a province; alſo a ſpiritual governor. "ticular pro- 
prominent. ' Provincial Synod, the aſſembly of the clergy of a par 
-. PROTU'BERANTNEss {of protuberant] a bunching out. vince. | | "oyince: 
'To PRoTU"BERATE, verb neut. [ protuberatum, ſup. of protubero, Lat.) To Provrxciare, verb act. [of province] to turn to a P 
to ſwell forward, to ſwelt oat beyond the part adjoining. obſolete word. | p of a vine 10 
| Fr.] to lay the ſtock or branc Gar 


* Provb, ad}. ow phux, prix, Sax. | -1. Too much pleaſed with To Provi'ne [provigner, 
"himſelf, . ed up with pride, elated, valuing himſelf : with of be- the graund to take root for more increaſe. Peov1's9% 
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PRU 
Provi's10n, Fr. [ proviſion, It. proviſion, Sp. of 84 Lat.] 4 


ver is provided, or is fit for ſuſtenance, victuals, , proven- 
age The S of providing or taking care beforehand. - 3. Meaſures 


taken beforehand. 4. Stock collected, accumulation of ſtores before- - 


hand, Vaſt froviſion of materials for the temple. South. 5. Stipulation, 
terms ſettled. No prowifien made for the aboliſhing of their barbarous 
Davies. 

3 [in canon law] the title or inſtrument, by vertue of which 

an incumbent holds, or is provided of a benefice, biſhopric, Sc. 

| Provi's10NAL, ar. Fr. done hy or pertaining to a proviſion, provi- 

1:d for preſent need. Ay/rfe. i | thus. 
Prov i's10NALLY, adv. [of proviſional] by way of proviſion, 
ProvI's0, /ub/t. Lat. [proviſo rem ita ſe habituram e] proviſional 


condition, caution. This proviſo is needful. Spen/er. 


Proviso {in law] a condition. inſerted in a deed ; upon the obſer- 
yance of which, the validity of the deed depends. 

Provi's0R [proviſeur, Fr. of proviſor, Lat.) a perſon who has the 
care of providing things neceſſary, | 

Provis0R [in an univerſity] a title of dignity, a patron, or chief go- 
yernor. | 
paovocA“T ION, Fr. [provecazione, It. prowecacton, Sp. of prowocatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act or cauſe of provoking, urging, incenſing, ſtirring 
up to anger. 2. An appeal to a judge, 

Provo'CaTIVE, TH apt to provoke or ſtir up. | 

PRovOCATIVE, /ubſt. [of af 1” 1. Any thing which revives a de- 
cayed or cloyed appetite. 2. [In phyſic] a medicine which ſtrengthens 
nature. 
Provo/CATIVENEsS [of provocative] provoking nature or quality. 
PrOvo'CATORY, adj. | provecaterius, Lat.) pertaining to provocation. 
To PRovO'KE, verb act. [ provoecare, It. and Lat. provequer, Fr. prove- 


dr, Sp.] 1. To move or ſtir up by ſomething offentive, to awake to an- 


ger or urge to rage, to incenſe. Tho' often provoked by the inſolence 
of ſome of the biſhops to a diſlike. Clarendon, 2. [In a medicinal ſenſe] 
to diſpoſe to, or cauſe to promote. He proweked i eat. Arbuthnot. z, 
To challenge. He now provokes the ſea gods from the ſhore. Dryden. 
4: To induce by motive, to incite. The face of nature hath proweked 
nen to think of and obſerve ſuch a thing. Burnet. 

To Px ovoꝶ E, verb neut. 1. To appeal. A latiniſm. 2. To pro- 
duce anger. | 

PrOvO'KER 5 provoke) 1. One that raiſes anger. 2. One that cauſes 
or promotes. Drink is a great proveter of noſe-painting. Shakeſpeare, 

Provo'KINGLY, adv. [of provoking} in ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. 


© Provo'sr [prover, Fr. prowefto, It. prioſte, Sp. phæpayr, Sax. probeſt, 


Dan. of prepofirns, Lat.] 1. A chief magiſtrate of a city; as, the 
veſt of Edinburgh; and this is the title of the chief magiſtrate in all 
the dcottiſn boroughs, 2. The chief of any body, the preſident of a 
tallege or a colleglate church. 

ProvosT-MARSHAL [in an army] an officer whoſe concern it is to 
apptehend deſerters and other criminals, to ſee executions performed, 
and to ſet rates on proviſions in the king's army. 

ProvosT-MarsHAL [in the royal navy] an officer whoſe buſineſs it 
k to take charge of the priſoners taken. | 

ProvosT-MARSHAL [in France] an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to take 
_—_— of enemies, and ſuch as commit outrages, as robbers. 

' FROVOST of Merchants [at Paris] the Chief magiſtrate of that city. 

PaoyosT [of the mint] an officer who is appointed to approve all the 
moheyers, and to overſee them. | | 
pra or Provo'sTRY [of proveſi] the office or dignity of a 
pro 3 ; : 

Pow [ prara, Lat. prove, Fr. prua, It. proa, Sp.] the head or fore- 
part of a ſhip, i. e. that part of the fore-caſtle that is aloft, and not in 
the hold ; properly that between the chace and the look. 

Prow, adj. valiant. Spenſer. | 
' PrO'wess {provefſe, Fr. prodezza, It. protze, Sp.] military valour, 
courage, ſtoutneſs. 

PRO WBs T, aper. _ prow, adj.] 1. Braveſt, moſt valiant. They 
be two of the rere knights. Spenſer. 2. Brave, valiant, His daugh- 
ter fought by many prowe// knights. Milton. 

To ProwL, verb ad. [of this word the etymology is doubtful. The 


0 diclionaries write prote, which Caſaubon derives from , ready, 


quck, Skinner deduces it from proyeler, Fr. a diminutive formed by 
bimſelf from proier, Fr. to prey] to rove over. He prow!s each place. Sid. 
0 Pro.] I, werb neut. to go about. 
0 LEA [of pra] one that roves about for mY: 
Proxies, atmual payments made by the parochial clergy to the bi- 
Je. on viſitations. | | 
e MATE, adj. {proximus, Lat.] near, immediate, next in the ſe- 
"cs of ratiocination. Oppoſed to mediate and remote. 
 MOXIMATELY, adv. [of proximate] immediately, not mediately, 
dot remotely, 
dab xiuz, adj. [proximus, Lat.] immediate, next. Watts. 
it Wl MITY {proximite, Fr. preſſimita, It. proximidad, Sp. of proximi- 
Ane or neighbourhood, a nigh degree of kindred ; near- 
| : do xv. 1. One who acts for, or ſtands for another in his abſence. 2. 
a. 'Bency of another. 3. The ſubſtitution of another, appearance of 
We atative. 4. The commiſſion of a client to his proQor in the ci- 
N to manage his cauſe. | 
Nu. B. the old name for Pruſſia, Pruſſian leather. Shields of 


Tauss Jub# ens Lat.] a iſe woman | 

» Jubfte [prudens, Lat.] a preciſe woman, a woman - over-ſcru- 
2 — = with — affectation. . _ 
o ENCE, Ft. [prudenza, It. prudencia, Sp. of pridentia, Lat.] wil- 
__ lied to — he the firſt of the eardinal virtues z which teaches 
Ars hen our lives, manners, and actions, according to the dictates 
Pa ext wy F [yen 4 7 
ENT, adj, Fr. [prudente, It. and Sp. of prudens, Lat.] 1. Practi- 

No wile,. diſcreet, adviſed. 2. Foreſeei by natoral inſtinct. 
eligibility on principles of pru- 


dene 1 lil {of prudential} 
den oer 20 {of pradert} pertaining to prodence, adviſed, dif- 


Eg N17 KEY | , f 
Pause, Ans fof prudential] prudence. | 
A 0 "TIAL, /ubf, maxims of practical wiſdom, Wares. 


PSE 

Pav'bentTLY, adv. [of prudent] wiſely, diſcreetly, adviſedly. 

PrxuDERyY {pruderie, Fr.] an affected or conceited womanith reſets 
vedneſs, a ſhyneſs, overmuch nicety in conduct. 

PRup14n, adj. [of prude] aſfectedly grave. | 

PrU'NA [in ſurgery] a carbuncle, a plague, fore, or fiery boteh. 

To Prune [with gardeners] 1. To trim trees, by cutting off the ſu- 
perfluous ſprigs or branches, to lop excreſcencies. 2. [In falconry] to 
clear from excreſcencies, to clean; as, the hawk prunes, i. e. picks her 
wings. Many birds prune their feathers. Bacon. : 

# | 2 PxuNE, verb neut. to dreſs, to prink, to prank out. A ludicrous 
word. | 

PRuNE, ſub. [prune, proneau, Fr. prunum, Lat.] a dried plum. 

PRUNE'LLA [in medicine} adryneſs of the throat and tongue happening 
in continual fevers, eſpecially in acute ones, attended with a heat and 
redneſs of the throat; and ſcurf covering the tongue, ſometimes whitiſh 
and ſometimes blackiſh, Bruno ſays, that with Paraceltus it is the ſame 
as angina, 

PRUNELLA, Lat. [in botany] the herb ſelf-heal, 

Ps UNELLA Cærulea, Lat. [in botany | the herb bugle, ſo called from 
its blue flowers, 

Sal PRUNE'LL®. See Sal. 

PRuNE'LLO, /ubfl, [ prunelle, Fr. ſo called of Brienoles, the place 
where they grow] a ſort of plums; alſo a ſort of ſtuff of which clergy- 
mens gowns are commonly made. | 

 PrU'ntr [of prune] one that lops trees. 

PRUNEs, Fr. plar. of PRUNe, which ſee [yrugna, It. pruna, Lat.] a 
kind off plums. 

PR UN“ HEROS Trees ¶ prunifer, of prunnm, a plum, and fero, Lat. to 
bear] ſuch trees as bear plums, or whoſe fruit has a ſtone in the 
middle, | 

PRUNING, part act. [of to prune] cutting off the ſuperfluous twigs of 
trees. 5 5 c 

PRU“xIxG- Hook, or PRUNING KNIFE, /ubſt. [of pruning, hook, or 
rife] a hook or knife uſed. in lopping trees. 

PRU'RIENCE, or PRU'RIENCY [erurio, Lat.] an itching, or a great 
deſire or appetite to any thing. Savift. 

Pr ur1'ctnous. [prurigineſus, Lat.] itchy, tending to an itch. 

PrvuR1I'Tvs, the itch, a diſeaſe; any dryneſs and roughnets of the ſkin, 
CTY by ſharp humours which ſtagnate in, and corrode the miliary 
glands. | | 

PrRuUTaA'nic Tables [with aſtronomers] tables calculated by Rheinol- 
dus, and dedicated to the duke of Pruſſia, for finding the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. | 

To Pry, verb neut [prob. of preuder, Fr. to make trial of] to ſearch, 
inquire, or dive narrowly into, to iatpect oſſiciouſly or curiouſly. + 

PR VAN Tin, a fort of tin found mixed with gravelly earth, ſometimes 
white and ſometimes red. 

PRY'ING, part. act. [of pry; incett. etym. except of prouwant, Fr. 
making a trial of] ſearching, enquiring, or diving narrowly or curiouſly 
into. 

PRYLTANEIT [at Athens] the ſenators who compoſed the grand coun- 
cil which governed the ſtate. 

PRYTa"NEUM [L, Gr.] a building at Athens, where the coun- 
cil of prytanei aſſembled. 

PxYTA NEvs [wgvranc, Gr.] the firſt magiſtrate of moſt of the cities 
of Greece. | | 

Ps aLM [ Halme, pſcaume, Fr. a., Gr.] a hymn upon a divine 
ſubject, a holy ſong. 

Psa LMIST | pſalmiſte, Fr. pſalmiſtes, Lat. ppalm pcop, Sax. ] a com- 
poſer or writer of pſalms or holy ſongs. | 

PsA'LMODY [ f/al/modie, Fr. p/almodia, Lat. of ,, of J., 


and ww, for ad, Gr. to ſing] the act or practice of ſinging pfalms. 


PsaLMO'GRAPHEST [akuoyerP©-,: of -, and yeau, Gr. to 
write] a writer of pſalms. 

PSALMO'GRAPHY [oaapoyratia, of C, and yeapy, Gr. a writ- 
ing] the act of writing pſalms. 

SA'LTER [VC aN, Gr. 8 Sax. pſaltere, Dan. pſalter, Du. 
and Ger. p/eautier, Fr. ſaltero, It. ſalterio, Sp. pſalterium, Lat.] a book 
of pſalms, the volume of pſalms. | 3 

PSA LTERY [J axrngier, Gr.] a kind of mufical inſtrument, being a 
ſort of harp beaten with ſmall ſticks. 

Ps amm1'sMUs, Lat. [appop®-, of P., Gr. ſand] a bath of dry 
warm ſand, to apply to the feet or dropfical perſons. 

Psammo'pea [of appudng, Gr.] ſandy and gravelly matter in 
urine. 
PsaTY'RIans, 2 ſet of the Arians, who held (if we may believe all 


that is reported by their adverſaries) that the Son was not like the Father 


in will; and that in God, generation was not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
creation, Our lexicographer, by this account, ſhould ſeem to ſuggeſt, 
that the main body of the Arians did admit what the P/atyrians are here 
ſaid to deny, vis. ſome alſfinction between generation and creation com- 
monly ſo called. How far this is true, the reader will beſt judge for 


himſelf, by - thoſe authentic and original writings both of Arius and the 


Arian preſbyters, which Epiphanius and T heodorit have preſerved, We 
are proſecuted (ſays Arias, in his letter to Ea/ebias of Nicomedia) by our 
biſhop, becauſe we affirm the Sen is e wn or, i. g. out of nothing ; 
by which we mean to affirm no more than this, that he is neither a 
PaRT of Gop, nor [formed] out of any (pre-exiſting) MATERIALS [or 
ſubject.] Both which ſuppoſitions the Nicere council alike difowned.— 
And therefore Arius might, with them (for any thing here to the con- 
trary) allow the production of the Son to be an act of a very different 
kind from that of all other derived beings. But the preſlyters of Alexan-, 
aria who ſided with him, in their letter to the biſhop of that city, ex- 
plain themſelves more fully, by ſaying, zTiope Tv bes reh, a ur ws tv 
ro XT40[aTW, c. 9. d. a moſt perfect being, created by God; but not ſo to 
be underſtood, as tho he was one of the creatures commonly jo called, — In 
plain terms, tho' affirming (what even their opponents allowed) that 
the Son is a being, produced [or created] by the wiLL and PowER of 
God the Father; they ſtilt (with them) exempted him from the c/afs of 
created beings, commonly ſo called. Epiphan. Ed. Bafil, 95 313. Theo- 
dorit, Hift. Ed. R. Stephan. p. 284. See FILIATION, SEMI-ARITANS, 
and Nrctxe Council, compared. | ; ; 
Psa'mmos [ayp-, Gr. ] ſand or gravel; that concretion which breeds 
in human bodies. ; ; BS. 
Ps2'yHomancy [nPoqarrua, of Jup, a ftone, and  parriue, Gr. 
divination] a divination by ra pak diſtinguiſhed by — 
10 | ers, 


2 plant. | 


PSY 


raters, and put as lots into a veſſel; Which after having made certain 
ſapplications to the gods to dire& them, they drew out, and according 
to the characters, conjectured what ſhould happen to them. 

Ps E UD A“ COR us [of av3@- and are, Gr.] the yellow 


fleur. de · lis, 


Ps gUbaN ch sA [of u-, Gr. and anchuſa, Lat. of eyxuos, Gr.] 


wild bugloſs or ſnheeps- tongue. 


PsEUDa'NGELIST CVedνννD, of iudng, falſe, and wyyin®-, Gr. an 
angel] a falſe meſſenger. | | 

Ke. L. AD, * a falſe apoſtle. 

Ps k U'D150D0MENON [of Jeudns, falſe, iw®-, equal, and 7. Gr. a 
building] a ſort of building, whoſe walls are made of ſtone of an une- 
qual thickneſs. 

Pseu'po [of iv3ng, Gr. falſe, counterfeit] a term or particle uſed in 
the compoſition of many Engliſh and Latin words; as p/eudapoſile, a coun- 
terfeit apoſtle ; p/eudomartyr, a counterfeit martyr. 

Ps£UDoAsPHO'DELUS [of Ytu9ng, falſe, and aſphodelus, Lat. of aoPo- 
d.., Gr.] baſtard aſphodil. 

Psk upocoRoNO'PUs [of qe. and xogwrom®-, of xogurn, crow, and 
ug, Gr. foot] baſtard crow-foot, buck-plantain. 
Fay [of e, a lie, and GixTapror, Gr.] baſtard 

ttany. : 

PszUDODI'PTERE [in architecture] a temple with eight columns in 
front, and a fingle row of columns all round. 

PsEUDO'GRAPHY [Nude ν, of Jiing, à lie, and yeapn, Gr.] 
falſe writing. I will not purſue the many pſeudagrapbies in ule. Holder. 
2. A counterfeit hand. 8 

PsEUDOHELLE'BOR Us, Lat. [of :uIng and νιο⁰e, Gr.] wild helle- 
bore or bear's foot. | | Evie 

PsEUDOHEPATO RIUM, Lat. [of Pede, a lie, and evwarogor, Gr.] 
baſtard agrimony. + | | SH oak i 
PsRUDOHERMODA'CTYLUS, Lat. of ue, a lie, and zgpodaxruad-, Gr.] 
the herb dog's tootb. FFF | | 

Ps:upo'Locy [{iwJorwmin, Gr. the ſpeaking a lie] falſe ſpeaking or 
Tying. According to the ſound rules of p/eudo/ogy. Arbuthnot. 

Ps&UDOMA'RTYR [VH Gr. f. 4. a falſe martyr] a counter- 


feit martyr, a falſe witneſs. 2uery, if from the etymology of the word, 


it is not applicable to one that reſigns his life in atteſtation and ſupport of 
ERROR? or to one who dies for a true cauſe, but with ſome ſiniſter 


view, like that ſuggeſtion by St. Paul, 1 Cor. c. 13. v. 3.7 


Pss u' bo-MEDICUs, Lat. a falſe phyſician, a pretender to phyſic. 


© . PsEUDO-MECHANICS, not according to, or contrary to the rules or 


. philoſopher. 
Gr.] falſe philoſophy. 


Ps po STELLA, Lat. 


reſembling a ſtar. 


laws of mechaniſm. 
 PSEUDOMELA'NTHIU 
roſe. \ 
Pstubo'MEnos, Lat. [eJoue;, Gr. lying] a ſophiſtical argument, 
a fallacy in reaſoning; a captious concluſion. | i 
x PsEUpomo'LY [ot :v9ng and poau, Gr. ] the yellow daffodil, or crow's 
ll. | | 
PsEUDONARC1'sSUs, Lat. [of v3; and vagriooo;, Gr.] the yellow 
daffodil. RO | 
Ps DON AR Dus, Lat. [of and ,s, Gr.] baſtard ſpike. 


4, Lat. ee Gr.] cockle or corn 


PS EU Don Tous [Uns of iudr;, à lie, and woun, Gr. name] 


authors who publiſh books under falſe and feigned names. 


 P5zxwDoPERIPTERON, Lat. a temple where the fide pillars were ſet in 


the wall on the inſide, which were enlarged ſufficient to incloſe the ſpace 


for the porticos of the peripteron. | 


PsEUDOPHILO'SOPHER [Neude , Gr.] a falſe or counterfeit 


Ps k upoPH 1L0's0PHY [lavte@iorafia, of v3ng, a lie, and pid oo, 


Lat. [of Vue oHos, of \ivdog, falſe, and Space, 


PsEUDOSTO'MATA, 


Gr., the mouth] falſe mouths or openings, eſpecially where rivers diſem- 


bogue or empty themſelves. | 9 
1 [of \ruIng, Gr. a lie and fella, Lat.] any 
kind of meteor or phznomenon, newly appearing in the heavens, and 


PsEUDOTH Y'RUM, Lat. [eue Ng, of wing, a lie, and Yves, Gr. 


a door] a poſtern gate, a back-door. 
Poi LorhRIx, Lat. [of ia, naked, and Spie, Gr. hair] a depilatory 


or medicament proper to make the hair fall off, 
Psoas Muſculus, Lat. [ Hoas, Gr. the loins] one of the muſcles which 
bend the thigh. 


Psoas Magnus, Lat. [with anatomiſts a round, hard, fleſhy muſcle of 
the loins, ariſing from the internal fide of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebræ of the loins within the abdomen ; and deſcending upon part of 


the internal ſide of the ilium, is inſerted into the lower part of the little 


trochanter. 


Psoas Paræaus, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, ariſing 


. fleſhy from the inſide of the upper vertebræ of the loins, and is in- 


ſerted into the upper part of the ſhare-bone, which is joined to the os 


lium. 
Pso'x A [ugz, Gr.] ſcabbineſs, mangineſs, a wild ſcab that makes 


the kin ſcaly. 


| P%0R A Plinii, ſera Scabies, a kind of itch ſo called. | 
Psoz 1'as!s, Lat. [wgao, of El Gr. to be ſcabby] a dry itch- 
ing ſcab, frequently accompanied with an exulceration. Gorræus ſays, 


it is more ſuperficial than the leproſy, and throws itſelf out in a furfura- 


ceous manner; whereas the leproſy by ſcales. 


- Psofa1ca, Lat. [lwexe, Gr.] medicines good againſt ſcabbineſs, 
„ PsoROTUTRHALM IA, Lat, 


Yay of quęæ, a ſcab, and oÞJuA- 


| pin, Gr. a diſeaſe in the eye] a ſcab and inflammation of the eyes with 


N medicines which ſuddenly raiſe the ſpirits in faintin 


a 
o 


_ divination] a divination. by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
Ihe ſeripture-hiſtory affords * . 


itching. 


Phichrobfy. [buxpokorn, of vxpo%, cold, and Avors, ( 


PsYcnaco'clca, Lat. {of vxn, the ſoul, and aywyo;, Gr. a leader] 


8. 
PSYCHOLOOIST [of uXPAoyites, of oxn, the Bu, and N, Gr. to 
ſay] one who treats concerning the ſoul. £ | 
Ps xeno Lo Kc a diſcourſe of the ſoul. 2 5 
Ter L (VN, Gr.] a war or fight between the ſoul 
and body. | 


Psycarotn'sa, Lat. and if ever uſed with an Wege termination, 
r. a ſolution, or 

washing] cold baths. 
PsYcro'tancy [CN ,, of xn, the ſoul, and warrua, Gr. 
rſons. 
an inſtance, in the interview etween 


- 


the internal part of the pterygoides proceſs, 


and moves the uvula. 


the Chriſtian æra, the illuſtrator and maintainer of it, tho! the invention 


. repreſents it as a ſymptom —_— in phrenetic _—_— is brought 


| 1 

Saul and the witch of Endor: and Homer, in his O4 11 
whole proceſs of the rites and ceremonies uſed by the — derber the 
caſion, when he introduces his hero as conſulting the phog of => oe. 
Odyfſ. 1. 11. v. 24—37. or Trelias, 
PSY ROMETER [of ꝓuxpos, cold, and ergo, 
inſtrument for meaſuring the degrees of moiſture 
air. 8 

PsyYCHROPH'OB1A, Lat. [ryeoPÞofin, of PN, 
fear] a fear of, or an — — to cold things. ” 

Ps ric, Lat. [with phylicians] 
ſcab. 

Ps vox A“ io, Lat. [v9Jgamor, Gr.] a little ulcer i 
the head; alſo a ſwelling/ in the ſkin, lice a bliſter, with Pe 4 
init. 

PT a" t. a ici l 

2 ARMICA, Lat, [of wlaguizn, Gr.] medicines Which cauſe ſncex. 

* [ Wlegræa, Gr.] the ſecond bone of the foot. | 
TE lev, Gr.] the wi fa bird; ; ; 

3 . (1:gov, Gr.] the wing of a bird; alſo the wing or ile of 2 

PTERO'PHOR1 (of lego, a wing, and Pegw, Gr. to bear, ſ 
cauſe they bore wings on the points of their pikes] GT . : 
Romans, who brought tidings of any declaration of war, of a batt 0 
or any miſhap which befel the army. 1 

PTERIGOr'DEs Procęſſus [of eligvs, a wing, and «9s, 
2 of a bone ſo called. 

TERYGOSTAPHELINUS Iaternus, Lat, [in anatomy] a 3 
inſerted into the fore- part of the uvula, and likewiſe odor N 

PTeRY'c1uM, Lat. [wleguyio, Gr.] a little wing. | 

PTERYGIUM [with anatomiſts] the wing or round riſing of the noſe 
or eye; alto the proceſs of the ſphenoides or wedge-like bone. 25 

PTERYGO'1DES [leguyorions, Gr. what has the ſhape of a win ] the 
wing-like proceſſes of the ſphenoid or wedge-like bone, S 

PrERIOO“HD”us Jnternus Fin anatomy] a muſcle of the jaw ariſing from i 


Gr. meaſure] 3 
or humidity al « 


cold, and OC, Gr, 


cooling medicines agzinf th. 


ſkin of 
Matter 


Gr. form] the 


and deſcend 
into the lower part of the inward ſide of the lower jaw. NY 

PrERY Os Externus, a muſcle of the jaw which ariſes from the | 
external part of the pterygoides, and goes backwards to be inſerted he. 
tween the .condyloid proceſs and the corone on the inſide of the loyer 
Jaw, and pulls it forwards. | 

PTER YGOPALATYNUS [l:gvyozidnc, Gr. what has the ſhape of a wing 
and palalum, Lat.] a muſcle. ariſing from the proceſs of the ſphenoides 
and deſcending according to che lepgr of the interſtice, made by the in- 
ternal ala of the os ſphenoides and muſculus pterygoidus internus of the 
lower jaw, and is inſerted into the fore- part of the gargareon. 

PTER YGOPHARINGA'EUSs [of eliguyori3nc, what has the ſhape of a wing, 
and pg, Gr.] a muſcle ariſing thin and fleſhy from both the pterygoi- 
dal proceſſes of the os cuneiforme ; alſo from the root of the tongue and 
extremities of the os hyoides, &c. | 

PTERYGOSTAPHYLI'NUS Externus [of wzguyordnc, what has the ſhape 
of a wing, and oxQvaires, of gapran, Gr. the uvula] a muſcle ariſing 
from a ſmall protuberance upon the under · ſide of the body of the os ſphe- 
noides, and goes directly to be inſerted into the hinder part of the uvula, 


PTi'san [ptiſanne, Fr, whooam, of xloow Gr. (ſays Gorraus) to de- 
corticate] a kind of cooling phyſick drink, made of peeled or hulled barley 
decocted with raiſins or liquorice. Gorræus obſerves, that tho the pri/ar, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, was prepared with barley, yet it was alſo made from 
other things, as wheat, Sc. but in that caſe, the name of the thing uſed 
was added to it, e. g. the wheat ptiſan, &, The barley ptiſan, ſays Ga 
len, is not an exquiſitely ſlender nutriment, unleſs taken in ſmall quan- 
tity. Galen, in Aphari/m. Hippoc. l. 1. Apb. 4. 

ProLEma'tc Sytem [ of the heavens] that ſyſtem which was invented 
by Claudius Ptolemzus, a celebrated aſtronomer and mathematician, of 
Paluſium in Egypt, who lived in the beginning of the 11th century of 


was much older, having been held by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, &c. 
This is an hypotheſis, order or diſpoſition of the heavens and heavenly 
bodies, wherein the earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt, and in the center of 
the univerſe, and the heavens to revolve round it from eaſt to welt, Car- | 
rying with them the ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars, each in their reſpec- 
tive ſpheres. Next above the Earth is the Moon, then the planet Mercu- 
ry, next Venus, above her the Sun, next above him Mars, and then 
Jupiter, beyond him Saturn; over which are placed the tuo cryſtalline 
ſpheres ; and laſtly, the primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the firſt heaven, 
that gives motion to all the ſpheres. They imagined that all the Led 
ſtars were contained in one concave ſphere, and that the primum mobile 
was circumſcribed by the empyreal heaven, of a cubic form, which they 
ſuppoſed to be the bliſsful abode of departed ſouls. 3 ait 
This ſyſtem was generally believed, till the diſcovery of Agents : : 
proven one part of it, and the conſideration of the rapid motion 0 2 
un and the other planets, put Nicholas Copernicus, 4 famous 5 4 
man mathematician, about 200 years ago, upon forming 2 new. iy 2 
that might be more conſiſtent with the celeſtial phænomena: an = 
improvements have put this Ptolemaic ſyſtem quite out of countenan . 
and even demonſtration is not wanting to * it, See CoPERNIC 
Syſtem. | | Focke 
Prof MATT ES [ſo named after Ptolemy, their leader] a branc * 
Gnoſtics, who held that the law of Moſes came part from God, part 
Moſes, and part from the traditions of the doctors. of los, Gt 


PTY'aLisM, or PTYAL1'sMUs ¶ pryaliſme, Fr. alviNcu%* lands of the 
to {pit}, a ſpitting. or diſcharge of the ſaliva, through the fi bis Cite, 


mouth, a ſalivation or effuſion of ſpittle. HrpyocRaTEsS, in 


PrY'aLon, Lat. [al, Gr.] ſpittle, or that matte 
up from the lungs by coughing. 
PrxLosis, Lat. a diſeaſe when the brims of 
thick, a nd the hairs of the eye · brows fall oft. 
PTTsMAOOGuR | wlvowaywyor, of wrvopa, ſpittle, 
leader] a medicine which diſcharges ſpittle, whether it 
a ſalivation or not. 3 
Pv nERRH Y ¶ pubertẽ, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] ripeneſs of age, 1 
14 years in men, and 12 in women. The time of life in 
two ſexes begin firſt to be acquainted. 
Pu'ses, Lat. the privy parts. 5 berty. Jrru. 
Pu'BESCENCE [| pubeſco, Lat.) the ſtate of arriving at PT, 
Pu'BESCENT, a4j..[ pubeſcens, Lat.] arriving at puberty.  py- 
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Pu'18 os, more commonly called os pubis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the 
bone, a bone of the hip, ſituate in the fore and middle part of the 
k. and making the lower and inner part of the os innominatum. 

1p rie, adj. ¶ public, Fr. pubblico, It. publics, Sp. of publicus, Lat.) 
Common, belonging to the people, belonging to a ſtate or nation, 
. ate. 2. Manifeſt, known by every body, open, notorious. 
- Fling to make her a public example. St. Matthew. 3. General, 
me by many. 4. * not private intereſt, but the good of the 


community 75 Open for general entertainment. 


PUBLIC, [# 
fate or nation. 2, Open view, general notice. 


Pu'BLICAN, ſubft.. Fr. [pubblicano, It. publicano, Sp. of publicanus, 
Ja.] a farmer of public rents and revenues, a toll-gatherer ; alſo a 
her r of a victualling-houſe, or ale-houſe ; in low language. 


PuBLICa'TION, Fr, [ publicaxione, It. publicaciin, Sp. of publicatio, 


I, 
— promulgation, proclamation. 2. Edition, the act of publiſhing 


Pu'BLICKLY adv. [of public] 1. In the name of the community. 2. 
Operly, in the view of every one. | 

Pu'gL1icknEss [of public] 1. State of belonging to the community. 
2. Manifeſtneſs to all perſons, openneſs, ſtate of being publickly known. 

Pu'8LICKSPIRITED, ad/. [of publick and ſpirited] having regard to the 

lic advantage above private 8 | 

To Pu'BLISH, verb act. [publico, Lat. publier, Fr. publicar, Sp.] 1. 
To make public, to ſpread abroad, to diſcover to mankind, to proclaim. 
2, To put forth a book into the world. | 

pu'BLISHER [from publiſs; publicur, Fr.] 1. One who makes public, 
or generall known, 2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

Puck, 500 [perhaps the ſame with pg] ſome ſprite among the fairies, 
common 1n romances, 

Puck-BALL, or Puck-risT [from puck, fairy, i. e. a fairy's ball, or 

- perhaps a corruption of pu ball] a kind of muſhroom full of duſt. 


from powk, a pocket or hollow] to gather into plaits, to contract into 
folds. TY 
pu“ ER ED, part. paſſ. of pucker ; which ſee [prob. of myxatw, or 
exo, Gr, to thicken, according to Skinner] drawn together, folded, 
or lying uneven, as cloth, c. not evenly ſewed. | 

Pu'ppes, abt. This is commonly written per; which ſee [Skin- 
ner derives it of polteren, Teut.] a noiſe, a buſtle. 

To Pu'ppeR, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to make a tumult or 
buſtle. Locke, 

To Pu'ppeR, verb act. to perplex, to diſturb, to confound. Locke. 

Pu'ppiNG, uh. ¶ potter, Wel. an inteſtine, puding, Su. boudin, Fr.] 
1.A ſort of food. 2. The gut of an animal. 3. An inteſtine ſtuffed 
with certain mixtures of meal, and various other ingredients. 

N of an Anchor [a fea phraſe] is the binding ropes about the 
rings OI it. 

| Ser Graſs, the herb penny-royal. 

PuppinG-Pig [of pudding and pie] a pudding with meat baked in it. 
_ Pu'ppixGs [in a ſhip] certain ropes nailed to the arms of the main 
and fore-yards near the ends, to prevent the ropes called robbins, from 
Kling upon the yards, when the top-ſails are haled home. 

Pu'dpiNG-TIME [of pudding and time] 1. The time of dinner; the 
time at which pudding, antiently the firſt diſh, is ſet upon the table. 2. 
Nick of time, critical moment. | 
| Pu'DpLE, ab. ¶ puteolus, Lat. Skinner; from poil, dirt, old Bavarian. 
mins; hence pool; porul, Erſe, patrovillis, Fr.] a lower place on the 
ground with ſtanding water, a ſmall muddy lake, a dirty plaſh, 

To Pu'ppLs, verb a. [ patrowiller, Fr.] to mix dirt and water, to 
muddy, to pollute with dirt. A puddled water. Sidney. 
Sona adj. [of puddle] muddy, dirty, miry. Thick puddly water. 
Careau. | | 


* 


Pu'DENCY [ pudens, Lat.] modeſty, ſhamefacedneſs. 
A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn. Shakeſpeare. 
PupE'nDa [of pudere, Lat. to be aſhamed] the privy parts. 
PUDIBUND, adj. [ pudibundus, Lat.] ſhamefaced. 
 Pupict'T14, 'a goddeſs, adored at Rome, repreſented as a woman 
led, of a very modeſt countenance ; ſhe had two temples, one for 
Wives of the Patricians, and another for thoſe of the Plebeians. She is 
preſented on medals, in a fitting poſture, veiled, and in the habit of a 
"Mex matron. , [App1isoN on meda/s.] But I fear the ground of that 
Complement did not ſubſiſt long, if we may credit theſe lines of Tibullus, 
Templa pudicitiæ quid opus flatuifſe puellis, 
Si cuivis nuptæ quidlibet efſe licet ? Tib. lib. 2. 
Since wives, whatere they pleaſe, unblam'd can be, 
we Why rear we uſeleſs fanes to chaſtity ? e 
8 [ pudicits, Fr, pudicizia, It. of pudicitia, Lat.] chaſtity, 
7 VEFELLOW, ſubſt. partner. 
y carnel cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, 
"p „And make her puefeilow with others moan. Shakeſpeare. 
to * I LE, adj, Teer Fr. puerile, It. of puerilis, Lat.] pertaining 
child, childiſh, boyiſh. © Thoſe puerile amuſements. Pope. 
hea pu uerile ; or puerilité, Fr. puerizia, It. of puerilitas, 
. chuldihne $, boyiſhneſs. A reſerve of puerility not ſhaken off 
p cool. Brown. - Trifles which are only puerilities. Dryden. 
 VERILITY 3 a thought, which being too far fetched, 
. mes flat and infipid ; a fault common to thoſe who affect to ſay no- 
L but what is extraordinary. | 
pf RPEROVS, adj, [of puerpera, Lat.] child- bearing. 


"eel, T, A bird, a fort o water-fowl. Coots, ſanderlings, and peers. 


To vrt, verb nevt. [prob. of puſfen, Teut. botfen, Du.] 1. To blow 


ar 
br and reaſon of ſhortneſs of breath, to breathe thick and hard. 
"th wind, 


blowing from the chace. L'E range. 2. To ſwell the cheeks 
3. To blow with a quick blaſt. Like foggy 


Then came brave 8 | 1 
H. le that whiſtled, who bn e 
kearce allow'd me half an eye. 


Herbert. 


1. The people, the general body of mankind, or of a 


Pu'pL1CANs [ publicani, Lat.] farmers or collectors of public taxes, Ic. 


he act of making public, or giving public notice of a 


To Pu'cKER, werb act. [from puck, a fairy, as e/ffocks, from elwes, or 


Sk 


6. To ſwell with the wind. Unleſs the puffing matter blow the coal out 


of the crucible. Boyle. 
To Pure, verb a. boflen, Du. bouffer, Fr. J uſsare, It. bufar, Sp.] 
1. To {well as with wind. 2. To drive with, blaſts of wind. 3. To drive 
with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. I pufthe preflitate away. Dryden. 
4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. Puffng a court up beyond her 
bounds. Bacon. 5. To ſwell or elate with pride. That no one of you 
be puffed up one againſt another. 1 Corinhians, — 

Purr [prob. of potf or lof, Du. the {welling of the cheeks, or bonflee; 
Fr.] 1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 2. A ſmall blaſt or breath of 
wind, 3. A mufhroom. Ainſworth, _ Hence perhaps puctboll ſhoald be 
puffball. 4. Any thing light, porous, or ſhivery; as, p, paſte. 5. An 
utenſil uſed in powdering of the hair; as, a powder puff. 6. [In a 
gaming houſe] a perſon hired to play to decoy others, A cant word. 

Pu“ F FER [of puff] one that puffs. | 
_ Pu'ppin. 1. A bird, ſo named (as js ſuppoſed) from the roundneſs of 
its belly, as it were ſwelling or puffing out; a kind of coot, or ſea- 
gull. 2. A fort ef fiſh, 3. A kind of fungus or muſhroom, filled with 
duſt, Ainſworth. | 

Pu'FFINGAPPLE, ſubſe. a ſort of apple. Ainſworth. | 

Por PIN ILT, adv. [of puffing] 1. With tumor, with ſwell. 
ſhortneſs of breath, with purſineſs. 

Pu'rey, adj. [trom puff; bougf, Fr.] ſwelled up, windy, flatulent, 
tumid, turgid. The ſwelling puffy ſtile. Dryden. | | 

Puc [prob. of piga, Dan. pixza, Sax. a little maid, a girl. Skinner] 
a kind name for a monkey or ape, or any thing tenderly loved ; allo a 
ſort of Dutch dog. | 

Pu'ccERED, adj. [perhaps for puckered] crowded; complicated; as, 
the red puggered attire of a turkey, 7. e. the wattles. Mere. 

Pu'cey [of prza, Sax. pize, Dan. a little maid] a ſoothing word 
uſed to a little child, or a ſweet-heart. 

Puch, inter. [corrupted from puff; or borrowed from the ſound] a 
word of contempt. | | p 

Pu'c1L, Lat. [pugille, Fr. in pharmacy] a ſmall handful, or as much 
as may be taken up at once between the two fingers and thumb. 

PucGNA'clous, adj. ¶ pugnacis, gen. of pugnax, Lat.] inclinable to 
fight, quarrelſome. | 

Pucna'ciry [of pugnacions] fighting diſpoſition, quarrelſomeneſs. 

Pu'isNEs adj. | puis ne, Fr. It is commonly written and ſpoken puny] 
1. A younger born, or born after another, later in time. It muſt be in 
time, or of a puiſne date to eternity. Hale. 2. Small, petty, inconſide- 
rable. A puiſne tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but one ſide. Shatefpeare. 

PulsvE, or PuxY, a law term for a counſcllor ; as, a puny counſellor; 
a counſellor of a later ſtanding. A puiſne judge, who hath approved 
himſelf deſerving, ſhould be preferred. Bacon. | 

Pu1'ssaxCE, Fr. [ peſſenxa, It.] power, force, might, ſtrength. Our 
puilſance is our.own. Milton. 

Pui'ss8axT, Fr. | pcfjente, It.] powerful, mighty, forcible, 

Pur's8ANTLY, adv. [of puiſſant] powerfullly, mightily, 

Pui'ss anNTNEss [of puiſſant] mightineſs, Ec. 

PukE, 1. A ſort of colour; of uncertain derivation, 2. A vomit, me- 
dicine cauſing vomit. | 

To Puke, verb neut. to vomit, to ſpew, 

Pu'ker [of puke] medicine cauſing a vomit. The puter rae. Garth. 

Pu'kING, part. [of puke, incert. etym. unleſs of fuyeken, Du. to 
thruſt forth] vomiting. 

Pur, a general name which is given by the Perfians to all the copper 
money current in the empire. See AssYRIan Empire, and read there, 
pul inſtead of Paul. 

Pu'LCHRITUDE ¶ fulcritudo, Lat.] beauty, grace, handſomeneſs. A 
great pulchritude and comelineſs of proportion in the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of plants. Ray. b 

To Pu, verb neut. [pioler, piauler, Fr. pigolare, It.] 1. To piep or cry 
as Chickens and young birds do. 2. To whine, to cry, to whimper. 
This puling whining harlot. Rowe. 

PuLe'civun, Lat. [in botany] penny- royal. 

Pvu'LEx, Lat. a flea. 

Pu'Lic, /ub/t. an herb. Ainſworth. | | 

PuLica'k1a, Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb flea-wort. . 

PulLicA'RIs Febris, Lat. [with phyſicians] a malignant fever, fo cal- 
led, becauſe it makes the ſkin appear as if it were flea-bitten ; the ſame 
as petecialis febris. 

- PuLico'ss, adj. [pulicoſus, pulex, Lat.] abounding with or full of 
eas. | | 

Pu'LiNG, part. of PULE ; which ſee (prob. of piaulant, Fr. ſinging 
ſmall] weakly, ſickly. h 

Po'L1oL, or PUL1'0L-MOUNTAIN, a fort of herb, puliol royal, pen- 
ny-royal. | | 

To PuLL, verb a. [pullian, Sax.] 1. To pluck, drag, hale, to draw 
violently towards one. 2. To draw forcibly. To u off my boots. 
Swift. z. Topluck, to gather. Flax pulied in the bloom. Mortimer. 
4. To tear, to rend. I rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head. 1 E/aras. 5. To pull down; to ſubvert or demoliſh. 6. 
To pull down ; to degrade. To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the 
proud. Roſcommon. 7. To pulli up; to extirpate, to eradicate, 

PuLL, /u6/*. [from the verb] the act of pulling. Carew. 

Pu'LLENn [pulain, O. F.] poultry. — 

Pu'LLER {of pull] one that pulls. 

Pu'LLET [poularde, or poulet, Fr. polla, Sp.] a young hen. 

Pu'LLey [of pullian, Sax. or poulie, Fr. pilea, Sp.] one of the me- 
chanic powers; a ſmall wheel or block channelled round, turning on a 
pivot; which, by means of a rope running in it, heaves up great 
weights. | : 

PuLLey Piece, armour for the knees; alfo that part of a boot which 
covers the knee. | : 

To Pu'LLULATE, verb neut. ¶ pullulare, It. and Lat.] to ſpring or 
come up young; to bud forth, to germinate. : 

Pu'Lmo Marinus [with naturaliſts) ſea lungs, a light, ſpongeous ſub- 
ſtance, of a ſhining colour like cryſtal, intermixt with blue, and com- 
monly in a form reſembling human lungs ; it ſwims on the ſurface of 
the ſea, and ſhines in the night time, and has this property, that if a ſick 
be rubbed therewith, it will communicate its luminous property. It is 
vulgarly ſuppoſed to preſage a ſtorm; but it is in effect no more than 
viſcous excrement of the ſea. * 

Puluox AR 14, Lat. [in botany] the herb lung. wort. 

Pol MoNARIA [in medicine] an inflammation of the lungs. 


2: With 


PV 


PUN 

PuLyonarta Arteria [with anatomiſts] a veſſel of the breaſt ſpring- 
ing immediately out of the right ventricle of the heart, and thence con- 
veying the blood to the lungs, having a double coat; called alſo vera 
arterioſa. 1 | 
_Pwu'LMONARY, adj. [pulmonarivs, — pertaining to the lungs. 

PuLmonaRy Yeyels Tac anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels which carry the 
blood from the heart to the lungs and back again. 

Pur uo'vzovs [pulmoneus, Lat.] like or pertaining to the lungs. 

Puruo' xi, aj. [ pulmoricus, pulmo, Lat.] belonging to the lungs. 
Pulmenic conſumption or conſumption of the lungs. Harvey. | 

Pol Vox ic, ſub/t. a conſumptive perſon. 


Pur [ Pouſbe, Fr. pulpa, Tt. Sp. and Lat.) 1. That part of fruit which 


is good to eat, lying between the rind and the ſtone, kernel or ſeeds. 2. 
Any ſoft maſs in general. 3. [In pharmacy] the foft part of fruit, roots, 
or other bodies, that is extracted by ſoaking or boiling, and paſſed thro' 
a ſieve. | 

Pu'LeiT [pulpitre, pupitre, Fr. pulpite, Sp. of pulpitum, Lat. Ii. A place 
erected on Vang king publicly, and where the ſpeaker ſtands. 2. 
The higher deſk, in the church, where the ſermop is pronounced, diſtinct 
from the lower deſk where prayers are read. 421 
 Pv'terTon, Lat. [among the Romans] a place raiſed, on which the 
actors acted their plays, or what we now call the ſtage; tho' ſome ſay it 
was an eminence for the muſic ; or a place from whence declamations 
were ſpoken. | | | © 

Pu LPous, adj. [pulpoſus, Lat.] full of ſubſtance, ſoft, pulpy, _ 
 Pu'Leovsness [of pru/pous] fulneſs of pulp, the quality of being pul- 
pous. 
Pu'lr v, adj. ſof pulp] ſoft, pappy. | | 

Pubs hs be 7 Por Lf the act of knocking or ſtriking, with 
quick ſtrokes, againſt any thing oppoling ; alſo the beating of the pulſe, 
or the beating of the arteries. | | 
- PuusE (pubs, Lat. from pull. Zohnſon] 1. Leguminous plants, or all ſorts 
of grain contained in ſhells, huſks, or cods, as beans, peas, Fe. 2. 
[Pouſe, Fr. polſa, It. pulſo, Sp. of pulſus, Lat.] the beating of the arteries, 


9 


whereby the warm blood thrown out of the left ventricle of the heart, is 


ſo impelled forward, as to be by them diſtributed through all parts of the 
body. 3. Ofcillation, vibration, alternate expanſion and contraction. 
4. To feel one's pulſe ; to try or know one's mind artfully. 

To PuLss, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to beat as the pulſe. Ray. 
Puls oN [pul/am, ſup. of pello, Lat. to drive] the act of driving or 
thruſting forward. In oppoſition to ſuction or attraction. More. 

PuLS10N [in phyſics] the ſtroke by which any medium is affected, by 
the motion of light, ſound, &c. through it. 5 
 Pu'LsvgA [of pulſe, Lat. to knock, on account of the monks, who an- 
ciently, before they were admitted, pulſabant ad fores, i. e. knocked at 
the doors ſeveral days together] in our old law books, ſignifies a pre- 
vious examination. 


PU'LVERABLE, a. ¶pulveris, gen. of pulvis, Lat. powder] that may, 


be powdered, poſſible to be reduced to duſt. 
- To Po'LvBRIZ ATE, or To Pu'LvERizE, werb act. [pulverizer, Fr. 
polverixxare, It. of pulverixo, of pulveris, gen. of puluis, Lat. duſt} to 
reduce to powder, 
PULVERIZA'T10N, the act of reducing to powder, reduction to powder, 
PUuLvE'RULENCE [of pulvernlentia, Lat.] duſtineſs, abundance of duſt. 
Pu'Lv1L, abt. ¶ puluillum, Lat.] ſweet ſcents. The patch, the pow- 
der- box, pulvil, perfumes. Gay. 5 


To Pul vir, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſprinkle with perfumes in 


powder, Have you pulvil''d the coachman ? Congreve. | 
Pu'Lvis Fuiminans [with chymiſts] the thundering powder, a mixture 
of three parts of ſalt petre, two of tattar, and one of brimſtone ; all ſinely 
powdered: A ſmall part, even a ſingle dram of this, being put into a 
thovel over a gentle fire, till it melts by degrees, and changes colour, 
will go off with a noiſe like that of a muſket, but hurts no body in the 
room, by reaſon its force tends chiefly downwards. "A 
PuLvina'ra, or PuLv1'1o [in architecture] a frieze and ſwelling 
like a pillow. TE: ares , : 
PuLvinaTa [in anclent architecture] a frieze which ſwells or bulges 
out, in manner of a pillow. | | N # 
Pu'micaTED {pumicatus, Lat] made ſmooth with à pumice-ſtone. 
Pu'mice, br Pu'mics-STONE pumicis, gen. of pumex, Lat. pumr . ran, 
dax. ] a ſpungy light crumbling ſtone, caſt ont of mount tna, and othef 
burning mountains, uſed in graving, poliſhing, and ether uſes. 'The 
pumiice is evidently a fag or cinder of ſome foſſil, originally bearing ano- 
ther form, and only reduced to that ſtate by the violent action of fire. 


It is a lax and {pangy matter, full of little pores and eavities, found in 
1 


maſſes of different ſizes and ſhapes, of a pale, whitiſh, gray colour. 


be pumice is found in many parts of the world; A ri about nn 4 
ment, liableneſs to be puniſhed. 


the burning mountains Ætna, Veſuvius, and Hecla, 
 Pu'wMEL: See POMMEL. | | 
To Pune [with the vulgar] to beat, e. g. 4 
IPuuuzt'p hrs Sides for him (i. e. I beat him r Wd ys 
Pour [ptmpe, Dan. pompe, Du. pumpe, Ger. pompe, Fr. bombro, Sp.] 
1. A machine for drawing water out of wells or pits. Its operation is 
performed by the preſſure of the air. 2. A fort of thoe with low heel 
and thin ſole. | | vt AA vt 
To Pume, verb neut. [of zumpe, Dan. pompen, Du, pumpen, Ger. 
pomper, Fr.] to throw out water by a pump, to work a pump. 
To Pune, verb af. 1. To raiſe or throw out by means of a pump. 
2. To examine artfully by ſly interrogatories, ſo as to draw out conceal- 
ments; to-wheedle ſecrets out of any one. | 
Pu ur Brake (on ſhip-board} the handle of the pump. Bf 44/4 
Pume Dale, or Puur Vale [on ſhipboard} the trough in which the 
water which is pumped up out of the ſhip's hold runs, and fo out at the 
ſcupper-holes. | 1 | | 
ir Puur. See Alx Pump. 


Pune [of pump] the perſon or engine that pumps. 


1 


Hl. Al 


U'MPION, a plant. | | 
To Dog [puman, Sax. ] to pound or beat; alſo to play with words, 
to gol "Iv | $3 1: ' 
Pom prob. of point, Fr. punctum, Lat.] an equivocation, an expref- 
ſion where-a word has at once different ebovitrn a quibble or playi 
with words; it is a conceit ariſing from two words that agtee in frond, 
but differ in ſenſe, or it may be faid to be @ wor & proviereamibil ; t. e. 
a ſound and nothing but a ſound. Ft | W 
To Pun, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to 
word at once in different ſenſes. ane 
Fo ven, /«b/. [incertain etymology] 1. A liquor made by mixing 
ſpuits with water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons or oranges: 2. [ Pain- 


correction, any infliftion N in vengeance of a crime. 


given for delay or breach of truſt. 


bantering ſenſe, quibbling, 


2. Peaking, 
&c 


quibble, to ue tho hme 


7 Uf 


J a pointed inſtrument for makin holes, and it; 


2h Pamilio obeſus, Lat. pelichi it is driven wit 
4-4 umilio obeſus, Lat. polichinelle, Fr.] a ſhort r th 2 
low. » Tat, thick fel. 


. 


or make a hole with a punch; alſo to thruſt one with P.] to bore 

PUNCHANE'LLO, It. the buffoon or harlequin of the wer bow, &, 

Pu'xcuton, or Pu'NCHION [paingon, pongon, Fr.] a La 101 
0 84 2 : "Veſſel con. 

U'NCHER [of punch] an inſtrument driven ſo | 
impreſſion, 1er : | s © Make a hole or 

uxncy Hoxsz [with horſemen} is a well-ſet, well-Knit 
vas a ſhort back, thick ſhoulders, with a broad, neck 
with fleſh, PFarrier's Dictionary. 

Pu'xcyins, or Pu'xchions [with architects] ſhort pieces of t 
placed to ſupport ſome confiderable weight ; alſo a piece of timb ende 
upright under the ridge of a building, wherein the little forces 2 
jointed. WES | Tf ON 

Pu'NCTATED erbola [in the higher me by 
whoſe oval 2 ft is mah {mall, 7 e. rg en byperbol, 

Puro [pundillum, Lat. pointille, Fr.] a little poi 3 
behaviour, ek (Hoe 8 : Non of nicety i 

Pu'nCT1L10Us, 2%. ¶ pointilleux, Fr.] nice, exact, pu 
ſtition. A bandit Ne of dhe laws. 55 5 per 

PuxCTILIOUSNEss [of pundilious) nicety, ſcrupulous exafineſ; of b 
haviour. | | 8 | Ws 

Pu'xcT1ON, or Pu'ncTuRE [in ſurgery] an apertur 1 
lower belly, in dropſical 3 to x6 4M the kd AY 

Pu'xcTo, ſub. punto, Sp.] nice point of ceremony. With all d. 
the particularities and religious pun&o's and ceremonies that were obſery 0 
Bacon, 2. The point in fencing. | Paſs thy pun&o. Shakeſpeare, 5 

Pu'ncTUal [punctuel, Fr. puntuale, It. puntual, Sp. of pundum, Lat 
a point] 1. Comprized in a point, conſiſting in a point. This opacous 
earth, this 7 emer fpot. Milton. 2. Nice, punctilious, exact. The 
punctual differences of time. Brown, | 

PuncTua'LiTY, or PU'NCTUALNESS [pon@ualite, Fr. puntuly: 
puntualidad, Sp.] icrupulous exactneſs, 2 n 

Pu'NCTUALLY, adv. [of punctual] exactly, nearly, ſcrupulouſly, 
| PuxcTua'T10N [pontiualion, Fr. of pundtum, Lat. point; with gram. | 
00000] the act or method of pointing or dividing a diſcourſe into pe- 
riods. 

Po'xcruu, Lat. a point. | 

PuncTum Lacrymale, Lat. [in anatomy] an hole in the noſe, or near 
the edge of the eye-lid, by which the matter or liquor of the tears paſſes 
to the noſtrils. 

PuxeruM Saliens [with naturaliſts] the firſt mark of conception of 
an embryo, which is in the place where the arch is formed, orthat ſpeck 
or cloud in the brood egg which appears and ſeems to leap before the 
chicken begins to be hatched.  - | | 

Pu'NCTURE [punturd, Lat.] a ſmall prick, any wound made by a 
pointed inſtrument, | | | 

To Pu'nTuLaTE, verb act. [ puncdtulum, Lat.] to mark with ſmall 
ſpots. Woodward. ; 

wide PBRETCH [pund- bneche, Sax.) an illegal taking of cattle out of 
a pound. | | | 

Pu'xpLE, nulier pumila & obeſa, Lat. an ill ſhaped, ſhort, fat wo- 
man. 

Pu'ncer [paguras, Lat.] a fiſh, Ainſeworib. 

Fee of 5 1. Power of pricking. 2. Heat on 
the tongue, acridneſs, acrimony. 3. Power to pierce the mind.  Pan- 
gency of menaces. Hammond. 4. Acrimonouineſs, keenneſs, ſharp- 


neſs. 
' P'UNGENT, adj. r 1. Pricking. 2. Sharp on the tongue, 
acrid. 3. Piercing, ſharp. 4. Acrimonious, biting. / 

Pu'xic [punicys, of pæni, Lat. the Carthiginians, who were ancient!y 
accounted a faithleſs people] as punic faith, i. e. falſhood, treachery, 
perjury, &c, EH 1 „ | 
Pure, /«b/, a wall-louſe, a bug. Hinfwworth. 

Pu"xtcum Malum, Lat. the pomgranate. 

Pu NINEsS (of puny] 1. Pettineſs, ſmallneſs. 2. Weaklinels, tender- 


To Puxcs, verb act. [ poingonner, Fr. pungir and nar, 8 


horſe, ha. 


„ and well lined 


' neſs ; ſpoken of children. 


To Po'xisn, verb aft. [punit, Fr. and Sp. of punire, It. and Lat.] 1. 
To inflict bodily pain or death upon one who has committed an offence 
or — 2. To chaſtiſe, to correct. 3. To revenge a fault with pain 
or death. | , 

: Pu'y ang [puniſable, Fr.] that may be puniſhed, that deſerves to 
e 7 2 : ; 
U'NISH ABLENESS [of puniſhable] the quality of deſerving puniſn- 


Pu'xni54gR [of unte] one who inflids pains for a crime. This knows 


my puniſber. Milton. 


Pu'nISHMENT {punifſement, Fr. punizione, It. and Lat.) chaſtiſement, 


PbNI“Tiox, Fr. [punitio, Lat.] puniſhment. Ainſuortb. 
Pu'vir ive, "adj, [from punio, Lat.] pertaining to, or 
niſnment. Nor any punitive law enacted. Hammond. 
Pu'Ni'tivEntss [of punitive] puniſhing nature or quality. 
Po xt ro, adj. {from punio, Lat.] puniſhing, tending 


ment. 41 
Punitory  Intereff [with civilians] is ſack intereſt of mone) 
derive it of Fung, 


Sax. à lifile wallet, 5. 4. an old ſtrampet, duivelled like leather] * 
whore, a ſtrumpet, a common proſtitute. a 

Pu'Nx NIN, part. ad, [of 1 parler par pointe, Fr. 7. 4. mw = 
or pointed word] uſing w of a like or near ſound, in a ſat) 


deavours at reputs* 


inflifing pu- | 


to puniſh- 


Punk [incert. etym, except, with Skinner, you 


Pu'xsTEer [of par] a quibbler, a low wit, who en 
tion by double meanings. ess. 
To Pur, verb next. to play at baſſet and ombre. 

Pu'nTsR, a term uſed at the game called baſlct. ran ander fre 

Pu' xv, ad. [prifhe, Fr.] 1. Little, inferior, petty, A counſelloh 

puling, weakly. 3. Young; as, 2 pumꝶ judge, 


C 


Puxy, /ub/t. a young, unexperienced, unſeaſoned wret * 
To Pur. verb neut. From puppy} to bring forth puppies, to Pp PP 
uſed of a bitch bringing youn | -* -- A ſcholar, 

Pu'eiL [prupilla, Lat) 1. The ball or apple See 71. 8, of 
one under the care of a tutor. 3. [ Pupille, Fr. pupilio, It. pupil 


PUR | P UR 
fel. pills Lat. an orphan ; in civil law] a boy or girl not yet arrived at PurcaTo'siat, or Pu'rcaToRY-Fire, i. e. a fire of the purifying 
| J late of puberty, i.e. 14 years of age the girl, and 21 the boy; kind. A late popiſh writer tells us, © that one part of Arius's hereſy 
the care of his guardian, "hw in the fourth century, according to St. Epiphanius, was, that the prayers 
PU'pILAGE (of pupil}. 1. Minority, guardianſhip. 2. State of being and alms of the living did the dad no good, Her. 75, f 3. T. 1. p. 908. 
a ſcholar. Thus purg d, her pupil thro the gate ſhe brings. Table of Againſt whom he [i. e. St. Epiphanius] writes, “ that the church has 
(oben | 25 Ns this TRADITION from Chriſt, that prayers are profitable for the dead; ibo“ 
puri air [of pupil) the ſtate or condition of a, pupil, they do not extinguiſh ALL fins. And he gives us a quotation /omewhat 
Pu'PILARYs 4%. [ pupillaire, Fr. pupillaris, Lat.] percaining to a pupil fullex//z1/ from his cotemporary St. Chi tom, © Let us therefore help 
« ward. YEAR | ; them (4. e. the dead) for we have beſore us the expiatory ſacrifice of the 
ha. Puy1'LLa [with otuliſts] the round aperture of the tunica uvea in whole world——Perchance we may obtain a ora! far dm for them by 
the eye. The reader will find moſt exact and curious draughts of the prayer; by oblations, through the ſaints who are named with them.” 
parts belonging to 755, and other organs of the body; not to ſay Hcmil. 4. in Epift. 1 ad Corinth. And then our author breaks out by 


ral 
nber 22 in general (io far as the art of healing is concerned) in ww4y triumph into the following exclamation. “ What a deal of popery 
aiſed Prerbaave Occonom. animal typis eris illuſtrat. ed. Londin. apud John is here crowded together in theſe few lines of St. Chry/o/tom, mai, pur- 


n. . | gatory, invocation of ſaints, and what not? Modern Contrcverſy, &C. 
* [of pouper, Fr. pupus, Lat.) 1. A ſort of babby, or little figure p. fy 2, 113. Tie reader will find a ſhort but ſufficient ah to all 
ga wan, c. made to move by lines, &c. in a mock drama, on ſtages, this under the word Ber mans, or CATAPHRYGIans; and may (if he 
and in puppet ſhews ; a wooden tragedian. 2. A word of contempt for pleaſe) compare the whole with that pàarE or RIS» which St. John, in 
1 man or woman | | the prophetic viſion, aſſigns to the AND arasTacy, I mean within 
PuppET-MAN [of puppet and man] maſter of a puppet- ſnow. this very century to which our author appeals : for St. John places it be- 
PuppeT-SHOw [of pupper and ſow] a mock drama, performed by tween the fall of Paganiſm, and the irruption of the zorthern nations on 
wooden m_ moved by wire, | | the Roman empire. | XD] chap. 7th, and chap. 8th. ver. 1-6. com- 

pu'yls Vena [in anatomy] the vein which ſpreads itſelf about the pared. However, it ſhould not be dilſembled, that we find /ome traits of 
kinder parts of the head. a 2 this unſcriptural notion ſomewhat earlier in 7 ertullizn the Montanift ; and 
To Pu' err, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring whelps. See To perhaps that uſe which St. Origen, and ſome other ancient writers aſcri- 
Por, NT | bed to divine puniſhments in GENERAT,, I mean that they are intended 
Puyky [of puppe, Teut. poupe, Fr. of puppus, Lat: a baby, Wc.) 1. A for the REFORMATION of thoſe who are not to be reclaimed by gentler 
whelp or young dog. 2. A word of contemptuous reproach, to a man, means, might have ſome (tho? very ſlight) connexion with this portrai- 
q. A ſtupid fellow. | | ture of the intermediate ſtate. Not that I find St. Origen's opinion, in 
Pu'sBLIND, a4}. [corrupted from poreblind, which is ſtill uſed in Scot- this particular, was condemned by his cotenpiraries; but only that ſome 
Jand, or of poring, 9. d. poring blind] ſhart-ſighted, near- ſighted. took occaſion from hence (invidiouſly enough) to charge him with de- 
Pu'kBLINDNEsSS [of purblind] ſhortneſs or nearneſs of ſight. nying the doctrine of future puniſhments. See OBLaTION of Chriſt, 
Pu'xcHASABLE [of purchaſe] that may be purchaſed or bought. ORicenism, and ETernITY. 8 | Le. 
lk. | Io Pur, verb ad, [purger, Fr. purgar, Sp. purgare, It. and Lat.] 
Pu'sxcaase [of pourchas, O. F.] 1. A thing bought, or to be bought 1. To evacuate the body by ſtool, to carry off ill humours. 2. To 
for a price. 2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. And takes poſ- cleanſe, to clear. 3. To clear from impurities, ſo to clear one's ſelf of 
ſeſion of his ſtores, but he had little joy of the purchaſe. L'Efirange. a crime, to clear from guilt. 4. To clear from imputation of guilt, 5, 
puxchxsE [in law] ſignifies the buying or acquiſition of lands or To ſweep or put away impurities. 6. To clarify, to defecate. 


tenements with money, by deed or agreement; and not obtained by deſ- To Purce, verb neut. to have frequent ſtools. 
cent or hereditary right. Purc, uli. [from the verb; purga, It.] a medicine that evacuates 


15 To PURCHASE, verb ad. [pourchaſs, Fr.] 1. To obtain or get by buy- the body by ſtoo]. | 
p es 0 . o / . 50 
ing, to buy for a price. In the cave which Abraham purchaſed. Gene/ss, Pu'RGER [from purge] 1. One who clears away any thing noxious, 


2. To obtain at any price, as of labour or danger. 3. To expiate or re- 2. Purge, cathartic. Take away the unpleaſant taſte of the purger, 


compence by a fine or forfeit. Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out Bacon. 
ibuſes. Shakeſpeare. - £7 Pur1eica'TiION, Fr. [ prerificazione, It. prrificacidn, Sp. of puriſſcatio, 
Pu'xchastR [of purchaſe] a buyer, one that gains any thing for a Lat.] 1. The act of puritying or clea fing from extraneous mixture. 2, 
price, | | The act of cleanſing from guilt. 3. A rite performed by the Hebrews 
PurcnabinG [with ſailors] is drawing, as they ſay, rhe capftan pur- after child- bearing. 4. [In chemiſtry} the clcanſiig or ſeparating a me- 
aſe: apace, i. e. draws in the cable apace. tal, mineral, &c. from the mixture of other metals and droſs. SR. 
Pug, adj. ¶ pur, Fr. puro, It. and Sp. of purus, Lat.] 1. Simple, un- PuriFICaTION H the Virgin Mary, the feitival, otherwiſe called Can- 
.. not altered by mixture, mere. 2. Chaſte, modeſt. Ainſ, dlemas. day. See Luke ii. 22 —39. | 
worth, 3. Free from corruption, incorrupt, not vitiated by any bad PuRIiF1Cca'TIVE, or PURIFICA TORY, adj. [of purify; furijicatorio, It. 
pattie or opinion. 4. Free from ſpot or ſtain, unſullied, not filthy, clean, purificatorius, Lat.] that is of a cteanſing quality. | | 
5, Clear, not dirty, not muddy. 6. Not connected with any thing ex- PuxfrIcA“TToR Y, /ulff. [purificatorium, Lat.] a linen cloth, with 
talc; as, pure mathematics. 7. Free, clear. 8. Free from guilt, in- which a Romiſh prieſt wipes the chalice and his fingers after the abſolu- 
went. 9. Correct, not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech, The tion. | | 
Jwe fine talk of Rome. Aſcbam. 10. Mere. In pure pity and good Pu'r1Fier [of puriſy] one that cleanſes or reſines. 
uture, L Eftrange. To Pu'riey, verb aft. [purifeer, Fr. purificar, Sp. of purificare, It. 
Poxs Mathematics, are arithmetic and geometry, which only treat and Lat.] 1. To make or render pure or clean: 2. To free from an 
« number and magnitude, conſidered abſtractly from all kinds of extraneous admixture. 3. To make clear. 4. To free from guilt or 
Er corruption. 5. To free from pollution, as by Iuſtration. 6. 1o clear 


PEL v, adv. [of pure] 1. In a pure manner, not dirtily, not with from improprieties or barbariſms of language. | 
more. 2. Innocently, without guilt. 3. Correctly, exactly. 4. To Puxirx, verb neut, to become pure. 
Merely. | | ED 8 Pu'RILENCE, rather Pu'RULENCE, the diſſolution of any thing into a 
Pu'neNess of pure; puritas, Lat. puritt, Fr.] 1. Purity, clearneſs, thick, ſlimy ſubſlance, the generation of pus. See PURULENCE. 
Unixedneſs, om from ' extraneous or foul admixtures. 2. Free- Pu'xIu [a Perſic word, ſignifying lots] a feaſt among the Jews, 
Gn from guilt. 3. Simplicity, exemption from compoſition. 4. Free- held on the 14th of March, appointed by Mordecai in commemoratio 


On from vitious modes of ſpeech, exactneſs, correctneſs. 5. Inno- of their deliverance from Haman's conſpirary. | 
ey, Pu'risT, ſubſi. [purifte, Fr.] one ſuperſtitiouſſy nice in the uſe of words, 


Pu ar E[pourfile,Fr.] 1. A ſort of ancient trimming for womens gowns, Pu'rITAn [of pure] a ſectary of the Calviniſtical perſuifion, ſo named 
el tinſel, thread, c. called alſo bobbin work. 2. An orna- from profeſling to follow the pure word of God, in oppoſition to all tra- 
ment about the edges of muſical inftruments. « ditions, human conſtitutions and authorities. 7 
0Pu'yeue, rb ad. [pearfiler, Fr. profilare, It.] to decorate with PURITA'NICAL [of puritan; de puritans, Fr.] pertaining to the puritans. 
pope or flowered border, to embroider. Pu'sITANISM [of puritan] the principles and doctrines of the puritans, 
* PLE, or Puarzgw, . [fourfilte, Fr.] a border of em- aſe of ancient diſſenters from the church of England. | 
* Ws; | Pu'riTY [puritas, Lat. purite, Fr. purita, It. puridad, Sp.] 1. Pure- 
"LEW, or Pu'sPLUE [in heraldry} ermins, peans, or any other neſs, cleanneſs, freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 2. Innocence, freedom 
$ ben make up a bordure round a coat of arms. from guilt. 3. Chaſtity, freedom from contamination of ſexes. 
oN TIA, Lat. (in phyſic] purging medicines. PuRL, ſubf. [This is juſtly ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be contracted 
t don, Fr. ſpurgaziene, It. purgacion, Sp. of purgatio, Lat.] from purfle] 1. An embroidered or puckered border. A triumphant cha- 
h K of ing or cleanſing a thing, by carrying off any impurities riot made of carnation velvet, enriched with url and pearl. Sidney. 2. 
e | | A ſort of wormwood ale or beer. 3 f OD 
947108, or Pu'neing [with phyſicians] a purging by ſtool, is To PusL, verb neut. [Of this word it is doabtful what is the primitive 


a 1 . . * . . f 0 
"etory motion, quick and frequent, proceeding from a contraction ſignification. It is referred originally to the appearance of a quick 
ſtream, which is always dimpled on the ſurface. It may come from 


puniſh * res of the ſtomach and inteſtines, whereby the chyle, excre- 
6 a 8 url, a pucker or fringe ; but if, as the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhew, it 


nd Corrupted. humours, either bred or ſent there from other | 
lg ae protruded from part to part till they are quite excluded the relates to the ſound, it mult be derived from parts, Su. to murmur, ac- 
. cording to Mr. Lye.) See PoxLISc. 


PurcatiON , 1 . . 3 
* in the act of clearing one's ſelf of a cri hi T L, verb a. to decorate with fringes or embroidery. 
WPerſon 1s acc | law] y ON ogg ror abageaja Pun 3 with a daſh of wormwood. 


of und: 

ther] 4 Poor 7 ] F ll 4 fi 8 thro'] 
be, ron (in pharmacy] the cleanſing of a medicine, by retrench- Pu'xLIxU ¶ pour lieu or purlieu, Fr. or pourallee, 9. d. for going thro' 

h a ſhaP Y 3 3 out of yi Bu tamarinds, 22 all that e jon i any foreſt, which having been anciently made foreſt, 


; *VRCATO ; . . 5 lati ſe t in f. the foreſt, and 
y ricil or Nin xs [with chemiſts] the ſeveral preparations of metals and is afterwards, by perambulations, ſeparated again from the foreſt, and 
nals, to clear them of — impurities. oy | freed from that fervitade which was Lemay laid upon it; the grounds 


; Þ,' | ; 
t reputa- | uy Karts, adj. [purgarif;, Fr. purgativnus, Lat.] that is of a purging on the borders of a foreſt, border, incloſure. 


ender- 


'FY 6 
fence | 
h pain 

rves to 
puniſh- 
knows 


ement, 


ng pu- 


py 15 1 


q Pu'x LIE V- Max, one who has land within the purlieu, and forty ſhil- 


U wreatif, Fr. purgati vo, It.] a purging medicine, lings a year freehold ; upou which account, he is allowed to hunt or 
dab eNacuates the —— te y by og OS . in his own purlieu, with certain limitations. : f 

Mues fof pargative] purging, purifying, or cleanſing Pu'kL ing, part. ad. of pur ¶ proliguans, Lat.] running with a mur- 
N ; | | muring noiſe, as a ſtream or brook does. ; 
hy — fabi. [ prrgatoire, Fr. purgatorium, Lat, ] a certain Pu RLixs [in architecture] thoſe 2 of N timber that lie acroſs the 
t the Roman Catholics hold that the ſouls of the faithful are rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the middle of their 


„r 
o pop?! Wire , bre, from che blem | is life, length. 
Po emiſhes they carry with them out of this liſe, len K 


re, e admitted to a ſtate of perfect bliſs. Py | 
nw" Ne, n. . * be B05 Þ 3 etywalogy. Skinner deduces it from pour and /oin, Fr. Mr. Lye from 
1, 8 : . 


pupils 10 | * 


der 186 
zunſelloh 


PUR 


$ounllouhnan, Sax, to lie hid] to ſteal, to pilfer, to filch ; properly 
to get privily away. ETON „ ee 
PoxrorxER [of purloin] a thief, one who ſteals clandeſtinely. 
Par Arx, /ub/t. [of pour and parti, Fr.] ſhare, part in diviſion. 
avies. | 2 BS 
PvU/RPLE, adj, [purpura, Lat. pourpre, Fr. porpora, It. purpurco, Sp. 
punpun, Sax.) 1. A Ted colour t on violet. 2. [In poetry] 


red. A purple flood. Dryden. 
To Pur, verb act. [purpuro, Lat.) to make red, to colour with 


urple. 
x Poarte Fever, a kind of malignant fever having little ſpots on the 
ſin like the bites of bugs or fleas. But ſee PyuxruRA Febris. 
Pv'sPLEs, ſub. [withopt a ſingular] ſpots of a livid red, which break 
out in malignant fevers, a purple fever. | | 
4 PLISH, adj. [of purple] inclining to a purple colour, ſomewhat 
Purple. ö . | 
v'8PORT, [g. d. quod ſeriptum proportet, Lat.] the tendency of a wri- 
ting or diſcourks, deſign. 
o Pu'R PORT, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to intend, to tend to ſhow. 
Pv"ryose ¶ propoſitum, Lat. propos, Fr. propofito, It. and Sp.] 1. In- 
tention, deſign. 2. Effect, conſequence. 3. Influence, example. 
To Puxrosz, verb act. [propofitum, Lat. ſe propeſer, Fr. proporre, It. 
R Sp.] to deſign, to intend, to reſolve. | 
Poux OSE r, adv. [of purpoſe] by defign, by intention. | 
| AS; POSING, part. ad. of purpoſe ¶ proponens, Lat. ſe propoſant, Fr.] in- 
tending. | © 
l FO nick or PursPRI'sUM, Aab. [pourpris, O. Fr. in old records] 
à cloſe or incloſure; alſo the whole compaſs of a manor. 
Pur Febris, Lat. [with phyficians] the purples or ſpotted fever. 
Bruno ſays. Purpura quoque, &c. i. e. the purple alſo has 
tal ſignification, being applied to thoſe pot which appear in the peſtilen- 
* (or malignant) fevers, and which are called PETscu1z. Foref, 
. 6, Obſ. 59. 
Naa T, Lat. the ſons of emperors or kings. 
Puk run! [in heraldry] is expreſſed in engraving by diagonal lines 
drawn from the ſiniſter chief, to the dexter baſe point. It is ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt of much red, and a ſmall quantity of black. See Plate XII. Fig. 


1 3 © N 
Punx, /ubp. a ſea- lark. Aiaſavorth. 
To PurR, verb neut. to murmur as a cat or 


PUR RIN W. 3 
Pu'R REI. [in old ſtatutes] a lift of kerſy- cloth, to prevent deceit in 


leſſening their length. 6 | 
Pu'r RING, part. act. of purr 7 word formed from the ſound or conti- 


nuation of the letter R] the noiſe of a cat. ; 
Pu'xROCk, for parreck, diminutive of part; a ſmall incloſure or cloſe 


of land. 
Punks [pwrs, Brit. bowr/e, Fr. bor/a, It. bolja, Sp. byr/a, Lat.] a fort 
of little money bag. | | 
| Purst [with the Grand Signior] a gift or gratification of 500 crowns. 
PuxsE ef Money [in the Levant] about 112 pounds ſterling ; ſo cal- 
led becauſe all the Grand Signior's money is kept in purſes or leather-bags 
of this value in the ſeraglio. " 
| 8 PuRrsE, werb att. 1. To put into a purſe. 
ürſe. oi 2 5 
J Pu“ Rs ER [on ſhipboard] an officer of the king's ſhip, who has the 
charge of the proviſions, and whoſe office is to ſee that they be good, well 
ef and ſtored; he keeps a lift of the ſhip's company, and ſets down 
the day of each man's admitrance into pay: 
PuxsE NET [of purſe and net; with hunters] a net, of which the 
mouth is drawn together by a ſtring, it is for taking hares and rabbits. 
_ PursE-yROVWD, adj. [of punſe and proud] puffed up with money. 5 
Pulxskvax r [pourſu:vant, Fr. See Puk suivant, which is better] 
an officer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, a meſſenger who attends upon the 
king in an army; alſo at the council-chamber or table, to be ſent upon 
any ſpecial occaſion or meſſage; but more eſpecially for the apprehend- 
ing of a perſon who has been guilty of an offence. - 
. or Pu'ssrveness [of purſy ; pon, Fr.] ſhortneſs of 
reatn. | 7 
* Purs1KE5s [in horſes] is an oppreſſion which deprives a horſe of the 
liberty of reſpiration, and is occationed by ſome obſtruftion in the paſ- 
ſage of the lungs. | | 
U'RSLAIN an Fr. porcelane, It. portulace, Lat.] an herb. 
Puxsv"aBLE, adj. [of . e that may be purſud. 
Poksv aN [of purſue; of pour and ſuivant, Fr.) in proſecution, 
proceſs, in conſequence, or according to. A Y 
Pursv'aNT, 4 1 [of purſue ; purſui want, Fr.] done in conſequence or 
proſecution of at wh. BY 4 
To Pvursv't, verb ad. ¶ pour ſui ure, Fr. perſegnitare, It. perſeguIr, Sp.] 
of perſequor, Lat.] 1. To follow or run after, to chaſe in belflliey. 2 
To proſecute, to continue any purſuit, to carry on a deſign. 3. To imi- 
tate, to follow as an example. 4. To endeavour, to attain. We hap- 
pineſs purſue. Prior. - | 
To Pvursve, verb neut. to go on, to proceed. 
Pusu ER ſof purſue; qui perſequitur, Lat.] a 


purſues in hoflility. 2 , | 
"Pursv'ir, ub. [pourſuite, Fr.] 1. The act of following with hoſtile 
3. Proſecution. | 


intention. 2. 1 7 to attain. r. 5 
Pu'rsuIvanT, . [poar/uivant, Fr.] a ſtate meſſenger, an atten- 
dant on the dend be PurSEVANT. +6 7 
Pu xs v, adj. [pouffif}, Fr.] ſhort-breathed and fat. 
Poux TENANcE ([ afpurtenance, Fr.] a thing appertaining to another; 
alſo the pluck of an animal. | 
To Purvez'y, verb at. [ pourwetr, Fr. premier, Sp.] 1. To provide 
with conveniencies. This ſenſe is now obfolete. 2. To procure, 
To Purvey, verb neut. to buy in provifionss. 
PuxvE“TANCcE [of purwey] 1. Proviſion. Spenſer. 2. Act of ſupply- 
ing with proviſions, the providing of corn, fuel, victuals, and other ne- 
ceſfaries, for the king's houſe, procurement of victuals. Great and con- 
tinual purveyances that are made upon them, Bacon. n ” 
 Purve'yer, or Purve'yor [of purvey ; prurutyer, Fr.] 1. A ſup- 
plier, a provider of victuals. 2. A procurer, a pimp. f 
Puk vis w. Aal. ¶ Pour wen, Er. ] a proviſo, a providing clauſe ; a laws 
word for the body of an act of parliament, beginning with, I being en- 
aged; and thus a ſtatute is ſaid to and upon à preamble and 1p pur- 


. 


leopard in pleaſure, See 


2. To contract as a 


* 


follower, or one who 


Both ſides reſolved to 5, we try d our ſtrength. Dryden. 


* eternatu- - 


. Firth; to propoſe. I will now put forth a riddle. Judges: 


PUTT. 


Pv/avLexct, ot Pu'xvLENcY, generation of pus ; 
Pu'xuLEenT, adj. Fr. 9 — full of eos 
tery, conſiſting of pus or the running of wounds. 
U'RULENTN £58 [of purulentus, Lat. and 2%] fullneſs 
corruption, 
Pus, ſubſt. Lat. corruption or thick matter, iſſuing from a wong 
ſore, «© Exi etppctT0%; FTvGH FUE FIVIIKG xaxor, Hippoc, — 15 
4ph. 18. On which Galen gives us the following note:“ Not 155 
ſpitting of hood is followed by ſpitting of pus; but that which ng wes 
nant ; and ſuch is that which is from the Lux ds.“ But V. I N malig. 
ulcer in the lungs is incurable ; I could produce one or two 1 why, 
this kind in the courſe of my practice. "OY 
To Pusn, werb ad. ¶ pouſſur, Fr.] 1. To ſtrike with a thruſt 
force or drive b impulſe of any thing, to thruſt or ſhove. 3. To f 
not by a quick blow, but by continued violence. 4. To urge, to 3 
5. To enforce, to drive to a concluſion. 6. To im portune to te RY 
To Pusn, verb neut. 1. To make a thruſt, 2. To make an 475 
an attack. The king of the ſouth ſhall 7% at him. Davie 2608 
Pusu, ut. [from the verb.] 1. The act of ſtriking with a pg; ted 
inſtrument, thruſt. 2. An impulſe, force impreſſed. 3. Adadl 4 
tack. Their fierce and feeble puſbes againſt truth are repelled, Wan 


Hary 
U 
corrupt matter . Mat. 


of matter Or 


2. To 


4. A ſtrong effort, a forcible ſtruggle. Away he goes, makes hi 
ſtands the Rock of a battle. L a N = a 9 5 
told at a puſh. Atterbury. 6. A ſudden emergency. 7, [Pafula, Lat 
a pimple, wheal, effloreſcence. ; ; * 
PU SHER [of paſb] one that puſhes forward. ' 
4 5 Canary birds that are new: flown, and cannot feed them. 1 
Pu'sHING, adj. [of puſb] enterpriſing, vigorous. 5 
 Pusn-ein, uh. [of pu and pin] a childiſh play with pins puſhed al. * 
ternately. | | 8 FOG * 
PusiLLA "NImOUs, adj. ¶ pufillanime, Fr. puffllani mo, It. fuflanine, Sp ” 
of pufillus, very little, and animus, Lat. the mind] cowardly fu 4 
hearted, meanſpitited. He became pufillarimons. Woodward, © N 
PUsILLANIMITY, or PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS [ paſillanimitt, Fr, of Lat. | * 
Puſullanimitas, It. pifilanimidud, Sp.] want of courage, meanneſs of ſpi- «4 
rit. A law of pu/illanimity and fear. Bacon. 1 
Puss [prob. of purring] 1. The fondling name of a cat. 2. The 2 
ſportſman's term for a hare. F 5 
Pu'sruLs [puſtule, Fr. offuſtula, Lat.] a little w heal or pimple, a puſh, yy 
Pu'sruLovVs, adj. puſtuloſus, Lat.] full of wheals or puſhes, pimply, of vir 
To Pur, verb act. ¶ incert. etymology, except of po/er, Fr. puter, to 4 
plant, is Daniſh, according to Junius] 1. To place, to lay, torepoſite pn 
in any place. And there he put the man. Gene/is. 2. To place in any ut on 
ſituation. When he had put them all out, he entered in. S. Mark, 3. main | 
To place in any ſtate or condition. Put me in a ſurety with thee. Job, toler- 
4. Io repoſe. They pat their truſt in him. 1 Chronicks. 5. To truſt, 12.7, 
to give up. Thou ſhalt pur all in the hands of Aaron. Taadu. 6. To Fro 
expoſe, to apply to any thing. Not to pt the part quickly again to robult 1 
employment. Locke, 7. To puſh into action. Thank him who puts me 7 — 
loth to this revenge. Million. 8. To apply. Having put his hand to lives 
the N St. Luke. g. To uſe any action by which the place or ſtate Pow 
of any thing is 3 Put the clock back. Sift, 10. To cauſe, 2 forced 
to produce. Natural conſtitutions put fo wide a difference between ſome ler 
men, that induſtry would never be able to maſter. Locle. 11. To com- queen | 
priſe, to conſign in writing. Cyrus made proclamation, and put it allo The fo 
in writing. 2 Chronicles. 12. To add. Nothing can be put to it, nor Pur 
any thing taken from it. Eccleffaftes. 13. To place in a reckoning, To P 
Moſt of them are wholly to be put on the account of labour. Locke. 14 Pu'r 
To reduce to any ſtate. The 'Turks were in every place 0 to the worlt, ton on 
Knoll. 1 5. Yo oblige, to urge. A private friend, who put me upon Pu'r, 
that taſk. Boye. 16. To propoſe, to flate. I only pat the queſtion, litute. 
Suit. 17. To form, to regulate ; as, put the army in array. 18. To Pura“ 
reach to another. That puteft thy bottle to him and makeſt him drun- to think] 
ken. Hebbattuk. 19. To bring into any temper or ſtate of mind. Hi tne and 
highneſs pur him in mind of the promiſe he had made. C/arendor. 20, 
To offer, to advance. To put a looſe undigeſted play upon the pubic 
Dryden. 21. To unite, to place as an ingredient. He has right Wi 
into his complex idea, ignited by the word gold, thoſe qualiues VI 


\ 0m ; 4 3 · turn oft, to 
upon trial he has found united. Locke: 22. To put 1. gw 55 to thrul 


rect. A fright hath put by an ague fit, Grew. 23. 
aſide. To daughters d es in beauty, which put by their young at 
fin from that expectation. Siarey. 24. To put down; to ballle, to 6 
preſs, to cruſhi How the ladies and I have pur him down. Shatght 


5 Aunt A 
25. Jo put daun; to degrade, The king of Egypt fu! Jehoahaz down 
Jeruſalem. 2 Chronicles: 26. To put 93 4 a; to bring into — 


ath put down the uſe of honey. Bacon. 27. To put daun; | 


Mark now how plain a tale ſhall put you down. Shakeypeart- 8. Topu 


29. To pu 


Forth; to extend. He put forth his Hand and pulled ber 3 * 


To put forth; to emit, as a ſprouting plant. They yew 
leaves. Bacon. 31. To put 28 85 — We ſhould put fr, 2 
Give me leave to: 


ſtrength. Addijſor. 32. To put in; to interpoſe. to exe 
in a word to tell you. Collier. 33. Jo put in fractice; 0 2, of 4 
ciſe. To put in practice your en intent; Dryden. Top 35 

diveſt, to lay aſide. Put of thy ſhoes from off thy feet. Exod, 
put off; to defeat or delay with ſome excuſe or ſubterfuge- 


h to put me of with an harangue. Boyle. 36. To put off; * 
THe: Worm — ſay, that he — 2 to ſecure Þ 2 
to-day, may without danger oo it off to to-morrow. ate. 13 ae 
F; to pals fallaciouſly, uading them to a confidence. Roger ql 
put off the care of their ſalvation to ſome future opportunity 
To put ; to diſcard. 39. To pus ; to recommend, to 


vend 4 q 

, al 

trude. And then pu/ them off upon the world as additional fear 
40. To put on or upon; to impute, to 


charge. They put 105 with 
crime of felony.. Clarendon. 41. To put on or pon; dd. — to fu 
cloaths or covering. And give — bread to eat i is of 
Genes. 42. To put on; to forward, to promote, gn; 10 
handſomely to — the peace. Bacon. 43. To fot 890 L 
poſe, to inflict, Fallacies we are apt to pwr -apon oute, , ay wn 
0 put on] to aſſume, to take. No quality ſo 2 46. 1. 


which one cannot effect and par am upon occaſio 00 
| th, If. 
auer; ta refer. For the certain knowledge 45 = 2 „% e 


to heaven and to my mother. Shakeſpeare. 


Mat. 


ter or 


und or 
1 7 
Every 
malig. 
t every 
ices of 


2. To 
force, 
drive. 
ave, | 

effort, 
) make 


pointed 
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18 puſp, 
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| them- 


ſhed al- 


me, SP. 
faint 


of Lat. 
of ſpi- 


2. The 
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imply. 
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0 24 
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PUT PYR 


„ he that putetb not out his money to fury. Pha. 45. To put Pur roct fin 2 flip] final flitbads which gc from the main, K. 
wu pas) 4 It would oftentimes put out their candles. Boyle. and miſſen-malts, to 2 round top of thoſe ue" for the pig tht 
3 Jo put out 3 to emit as a plant. Trees planted too deep for love of into the caps or tops of thoſe maſts. * : 


-oach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and put out another more to- Pur [potee, Fr.] 1. A powder uſed in poliſhing metals, glafs, 


app earth. B T, COL | 23 " 30 5 N 
ards the top of the earth. Bacon. 49. To put out; to extend, to pro- marble, Cc. made of calcined tin. J once mended confiderably, b 
oo When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. Geng. 50. To grinding it on pitch with putty, and Jeaning on it very eaſily 4 the 
jut out; to expel, to drive from. I am put out of the ftewardſhip. Sr. grinding, left the putty ſhould ſcratch it. Nezwwton. 2. A Kind of ce- 

1. To put out; to make public, to * to the world. They were ment or compoſition uſed by painters in ſtopping holes in wainſcot, 


1 curious ſtamps of the ſeyeral edifices. Aaduiſon. 5 2. To put out; and by glaziers to faſten glaſs in ſaſhes. 


diſconcert. ö 
. to kill by, to puniſh by. They were pat all o the ſword. Bacon. 54. embarraſs, to put to a ſtand, to perplex, to gravel, to teaze. 2. To 
put toit; to diltreſs, to perplex, to preis hard. And were more Put make intricate, to entangle. 

1 it how to meet with accommodations by the way, than how to go thi- TO Po'zz LE, verb aut. to be bewildered in one's own notions, to be 
ther. Addiſon. 55. To put to; to aſſiſt with. Zelmane would have put aukward. : 
# her helping hand. Sidney. 56. To put to death ; to kill, That the Pvu'zzLe, /abf. [from the verb] perplexity, an embarraſſment, a diffi- 
king had a purpoſe to put to death Edward Plantagenet. Bacon. 57. To culty ; alſo a naſty fluttiſh wench ; a low word. 

jut gelber; to accumulate into one ſum or maſs. This laſt age has Po“zzI ER [of puzzle] he who puzzles, 

made a greater progreſs than all ages before '” together, Burnet. 58, Pu'zZLING, part. of to puzzle [q. d. Hing or pofing] perplexing, 
14 jut up; to pals unrevenged. Such national injurics are not to be put Pu'zzLInGNEss [of puzzling] perplexingneſs, an embarraſſing qua- 

- Addiſon. 59. To put up; to emit, to cauſe to germinate as plants, lity. | 2 
Harthorn ſhaven or in ſmall pieces mixed with dung and watered, pu. PTANETPSsTIA [ouaniiz, Gr.] a feſtival celebrated by the Athenfatss in 
b up muſhrooms. Bacon. 60. Jo put up; to expoſe ublicly ; as, theſe the month Pyanepſion, anſwering to our September. | | 

s are put up to ſale, 61, T o put up; to ſtart, Whilſt I am follow- Py-BaLD Horſe, is one that has white ipots upon a coat of another 
p one character, Iam croſſed in my way by another, and put up ſuch a colour; as bay, iron-gray, or dun colour, like that of a pie or magpie. 
rariety of odd creatures, that they foil the ſcent, Addiſon. 62. Jo put aß; Pr Ba'LDNEss [of py-buld] the quality of being of two colours. 
to board. Himſelf never put 1% any of the rent, but diſpoſed of it. PyYcno'sTYLE | wuxvorvAor, muxvos, frequent, and bas, Gr. column} 
Srlman. bz. To put up; to hide. Why fo earneſty ſeek you to put ap in antient architecture, a fort of building, where the columns ſtand very 


the letter. Shakeſpeare. 64. To put upon; to incite, to inſtigate. The cloſe to one another; one dia eter and a half of the column being 


That putteth a man our of his precept. Bacon. 53. Tofut To Pu'zzrt, verb ad. [priob. g. d. to pr/ie, of poſing. Shinner] 1. To 


bu, yorthle 
Fo ribnrss [of pia] Rinkingneſs, meanneſs, vilene 


| making rotten, the ſtate 7 


t preparation put the King upon the reſolution. Clarendon. 65. To only allowed for the intercolumniation. 


pon; to impoſe, to lay upon. 66. To put upen trial; to expoſe or 


Pycxo'TiCs, fab. [murroring, of muxvo;, Gr. denſe] tredicines which 


ſunmon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. They ſhall be t every are of an aqueous nature, and have the faculty of cooling and con- 


one pon his Own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. = 


ToPur, verb neut. 1. To go or move. In the firſt putting up it cool- 


denſing. 
Pye [pica, Lat. pie, Fr.] a bird. See Pix. 


0 


eth in little portions. Bacon. 2. To ſhoot or germinate as plants. The Pr#'Los [wuacs, Gr.] a hollow veſſel to waſh in, a bathing tub. 


ap delighhteth more in the earth, and therefore purteth downward. Ba- 
in, z. To ſteer a veſſel. A conſiderable number of men of war ready 
tout to ſea. Addiſon. 4. To put forth; to leave a port. They have put 
th the haven. Shakeſpeare. 5. To put forth; to ſhoot out, to bud as 
pants. Nettles put for/h in abundance. Bacon. 6. To put in; to enter 
zharen. The ſhip put in at Samos. * 1 7. To put in for; to elaim, 
to ſtand candidate for. I know not whether it do not put in for the name 
ofvirtue. Locke. 8. To put in; to offer a claim. Aſtrologers may here 
gut in, and plead the ſecret influence of this ſtar. Brown. 9. To put off; 
toleave the land. The hackney boat was putting off. Addiſon. 10. To 
gut over; to ſail croſs. Coaſting along from Carthagena, a city of the 
main land, to which he put over and took it. Abbot. 11. To put to ſea; 
w let ſail, to begin the courſe. They put to ſea with a fleet. Arbuthnor. 
12. Jo put up; to offer one's ſelf a candidate. The beaſts met to chuſe 


a king, when ſeveral put up. L'Eftrange. 13. To putup; to advance to, 


tobring one's ſelf forward. With this he put up to my lord. Sarif?. 14. 
To put up avith; to ſuffer without reſentment. As he put ap with that 
afront peaceably. Aadiſon. 


Pur, ſub}. [from the verb] 1. An action of diſtreſs. The ſtags was 


a forced put, and a chance rather than a choice. L'Efrange. 2. A ru- 
lie a clown; a ſilly hallo pated fellow. Queer country puts extol 
queen Beſs's reign. Bramſon. 3. Put off, excuſe, ſhift, ſubterfuge. 
The fox's put off is inſtructive. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Pur, a game at cards. 

To Pur, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play at the game of put. 
Pu“ rack [of putain, Fr.] fornication on the woman's fide, proſtitu- 
lon on her part. | 
e e [putani/me, Fr.] a whore's trade, way of living of a pro- 

fitute, | 
PuTaT1VE, adj. [of putatif, Fr. pu ati vo, It. putativus, of puto, Lat. 
to think] reputed, ſuppoſed. Tho ſhe be only a putative, and not a 
tne and real wife. Ay/iffe, | 
PUTCHA'MINES [in Virginia, c.] a fruit, a ſort of damſons. 
Pu winds þ [putidus, Lat.) ſtinking, naſty, ſtale, rank; alſo mean, 
s. All imitation is patid and ſervile. 10 are. f 


Pu'TLOck, or PU'TLoG {with carpenters] a ſhort e timber to 
A a hole in building of ſcaffolds : They are thoſe pieces that lie 
Wiizontal eo the building, one end lying into it, and the other end reſt- 
nd on the ledgers, which are thoſe pieces that lie parallel to the ſide of 
% bg.  Putlogs ate pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about feven feet 
My, to bear the boards they ſtand on, to work and to lay bricks and 


wofter upon. Maron. 


err bobs, 4%. [purredinis, of purreds, Lat.] ſtinking, rotten 
Putredinou ea 8 all * ctty, Fhyer. 15 
ere It. of putrefuctio, Lat.] the act of 
| T | growing rotten. a 
d deer eriet, 28. putreſaclo, Lat.] making rotten, puttify ing. 
UTREFA'CTIYENESS for gurrefacti us] putrefying quality. | 


Trays fob, Fr. 


Sp. ] to corrupt with rottenneſs, tb make rotten. 


| * ke ruzrr, verb af. [pturefacis, Lat. putrtfier, Fr. patrefare, It. 


p 0 P UTREFY, verb neut. to rot, Bron. 

bm, dernen [of putreſco, Lat.] the ſtate of rotting. In the com- 
. Pitreſcence it thay promote elevation, Brown. tka 

* Hip SCENT, adj, [ putreſcens n rotten. Arbitbnol. 
u te [puryide, Fr. purride, It. podrids, Sp. putridus, Lat] torrbpt, 


| Po ratd Foo, 4 kind of fever, where the humours putrefy, which is 
Dunes, the caſe after great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. 
"9 But, With Born cave, 4 continued purrid fever, is, © that 
911 from cxvers crraTER than a imple inflammation,” and, 
Dan d commentator adds, Where the blood has contracted ſuch 
A precludes its paſſape thro” the capillary 9 | - 
eld. n 


errmagee [of pur#id) corruptedneſs, rottetin 


PWrrzz [of 13 K 
, ER #t]-1. One who puts. Dreamers n events, and 
Ne eaſe, 2 2. A utter on. | 93 ; 

Ih fo. To, fab, of put and for] a ſtone to throw off one's hand. 
Res af arts of Scotland. ſtones for the ſame purpoſe are laid at the 
% - Feat honfes, which they call purring/fones for trials of ſtrength. 


Mr. Meg [derived by Mintew from Jureo, Lat.) 1: Birds of 
eagle, hawk, purtoc, and cormorant. Peacham. 2. A kind 
inged kite, a buzzard. 0 


PyeLos [in anatomy] a cavity in the brain, through which the phlegm 


paſſes to the palate and noſtrils. 
 Py'carc, abt. a bird. Ainfavorth. | 2 

PyY'6Ma [of woywn, Gr. the fiſt; alſo a meaſure that equals the length 
of the arm from the elbow to the hand, when the fiſt is cloſed] a man 
or mes of a ſhort ſtature, | 

YGME'AN, 2%. [of ęygny] belonging to a pygmy. Milton. 

Py'cur, fp hen 2 PR Pg Gr. 7 Lat.] a dwarf, 
one of the nation of pygmies. See PyOMIESõ. 

PyGME'0-GERANOMACHY [of muyua®, a pigmy, yipar, cranes, 
and wan, Gr. fight] the fight, or battle of the ppgrries with the cranes: 
Of which Mr. Addiſon has given us a moſt entertaining deſcription in 
his poem, which bears that title : | 

& Pennatas aceis, &C. 

PyCOMIES [muypai, Gr.] a fabulous people of the antients, who are 
ſaid to be perpetually at war with the Cranes, and being not above one 
cubit high, or three ſpans, are /aid to have all their houſhold ſtuff, and 
even the natural production of their country, propottionable. Their wo- 
men were ſaid to bear children at five years old, and to grow old at 
eight Pliny places them in the Eaſt. Indies, Strabo in the remoteſt parts 
of Africa, and Ariſtotle near the river Nile in Egypt. The Cranes, ſays 
Ariſtotle, when invading them, come from the plains of Scyzhia to the 
meadows, where flows the Nie; as Euſtathius, in his comment on the 
3d book of Home's had, obſerves ; to which I may add, and perhaps 
our naturaliſt had no better authority for his aſſertion, than that line of 


EY 


the poet 


— Ex oxtarol goa. 


But to purſue the fable ſome what further, it is reported, that they ride up- 


on goats in the ſpring time, armed, and march towards the ſea- ſide to 


deſtroy the cranes neſts and their eggs, or elſe the cranes would deſtroy 


them. 

Pr KER, or Py'cas, a ſmall ſhip or herring boat. 

PyLo'x us, Lat. [mwup®-, of an, a gate, and weew, Gr. to keep; 
with anatomiſts] the lower ofifice of the ventricle, or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſtomach into the inteſtines. 
Pyxo'sis, Lat. [of mvsy, Gr. matter] a collection of pus or matter in 
any part. | 5 

Pr POwokR. See PEPOWDER, . 3 

Py'rRAMIED 8 Fr. piramide, It. and Sp. Hramis, Lat. of u- 
payuts; Of e, Gr. fire, becauſe flames of fire grow from a breadth at bot- 
tom, to a ſharp point} a ſolid ſtanding on a ſquare baſis; and terminati 
at the töp in a point; or a body whoſe bale is a polygon, and whoſe 
ſides are plain triangles, their ſeveral tops meeting together in one point. 

Pyramid [in architecture] a ſolid, maſſy edifice, which from a 
a ſquare, trianglar, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or 

oint. ; 
| Optic PYRAMID, the figure which the rays drawn out in length from 
any object, through any tranſparent medium (where they end in a point) 
make to the eye. . a 2 

PrRA“MIDAL, or PYRAMI'DICAL, adj. [of pyramid; pyramidal, Fr. 
fyramidalis, Lat.] having the form of a pytamid. Thepyramidical idea 
of its flame. Locke. | 4 

PyRa'MiDal Numbers [it afithmetic] are the ſums of polygonal nam- 


ders, collected after the ſame manner as the polygon numbers themſelves 


are extracted from arithmetical progreſſions. _ N 
PTRAMLDA LE Corpis [with anatomiſts) a plexus of blood · veſſels on 
the back of the 7e/es, called ſo from its pyramidal form, the ſame as cor- 

s varicoſum. | | ere 

PprRAMTDA“L ES Maſcali [in anatomy] certain muſcles which take 
their name from their reſemblance to a pyramid ; certain muſcles of the 
nofſtrils and the abdomen, the laſt of which lie upon the loweſt tendons 
of the recti; ſo that as they proceed from the os pubis, the _— they 
climb the narrower they grow, and end about the navel in che white ſeam, 
or linea alba. 0 ' 
-Pyxamttpa'tra; Lat. fin anatomy] the pyramidal muſcles, certain 
veſſels which are the ſemen. | oy 

5 54.2 Lat. in anatomy} a ſmall muſcle of the abdomen, on 
the lower part of the rectus. : 
ve eee — fig pyramidical] in the form of a pyramid. 
Thus they riſe pramidically. Broome. Fs Ny ve EK 
* PYKM1'DICALRESS [of ramidical] a pyramidical form. . 


3 8 . a 
Pra- 


Y 
| 


PYR 


Preauido'crapurr [of evgapuc, and pape, Gr.] a deſcriber of 


pyramids. | | 
- PyrRaMiDo'cRAPHY [of mvpapu, a pyramid, and ypapn, Gr. deſcrip- 
tion] a deſcription of pyramids. 


PX 


Chemical PyxoTECHNY, is the art of mana 
diſtillations, calcinations, ſublimations, Qc. 

* Praorzcunx, the art of fuſing, refining, 
metal, 


Sing and apphing fie i 


and Preparing 


YRAMIDO1'D 1 wupapug, A pyramid, and eg, Gr. form] is what Military Py RoTECHNY [ mvporexna, Gr.] is the doclrine of artifie! Andie 
is ſometimes called a parabolic ſpindle, and is a ſolid figure formed by fire. works and fire-arms, teaching the ſtructure and uſe both of 8 See Pl 
the revolution of a parabola round its baſe or greateſt ordinate. uſed in war, for the attacking of fortifications, &c. cannon; donde Gun 

PyY'raM1s, u. Lat. a pyramid. Bacon. granades, gunpowder, wildfire, &c. and thoſe made for diverſion g Had 

Py're, „u. [ pra, Lat) a pile to be burnt. The funeral pyre. ſerpents, rockets, &c. For or, 6 
Dryden,  PrRo'TICS [wuporixa, of vp, Gr. fire] cauſtics, medicines, which 5 inftrum 

Py'xETHRUM [wvps9eor, Gr.] wild or baſtard qpay' ing applied to the body, grow violently hot, and cauſe redneſs or Big.” ant, 

Pyr“ Ties, abi. 0 eovpirE-, Gr. a fiery diſeaſe or fever] medicines in the ſkin, or that cloſe up and bring wounds to a cruſt or ſeab. niet, 
which cure fevers. V. B. This application of the word [wuprros] to PVRARHI C Dance, the name of a dance among the antients which LK 
fevers, is as old as Homes : | conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the body, and ſnifting ee. thing f 

Kai Ti fn wonror evperor N,, Cpororon. part, as if it was done to avoid the ſtroke of the enemy. ad ies gl 
= Iliad, lib. 22. 1.13, Prrrntcws [Tux Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin yerſe, co A. 

PyRxET0'LOCY [ wvpronoia, Gr. ] a diſcourſe, deſcription, or treatiſe fiſting of two ſhort ſyllables. 8 mded 11 
of. var... * 2 8 Milton (if I'm not miſtaken) by a moſt judicious uſe of thi, 170% Qua 

Pyr1'as1s, Lat. [wvpac, of mvp, Gr. fire) a precious ſtone of a black bt, will frequently oblige the voice to r-/ on the immediately enſuing ing, ar 
colour, which, being rubbed, burns the finger, x word; z. e. to lay the emphaſis where the poet himſelf intended it 3 as QA 

Präiro'Ruis, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, which re- —— Til} one greater man 4 quad! 
ceives its name from its figure, reſembling that of a 2 | Reſtore us, and REGAIN the bliſsful ſeat, Qua 
 Prr1'res [wuprras, of wp, Gr. fire] a ſemi-metal, ſuppoſed to be the PY“AN Ho, the Greek philoſopher, the firſt founder of the Sceptics, | fanng © 
marcaſite of copper, or the matrix or ore in which that nietal is formed, who taught that there was no certainty of any thing. g Qua 

| Fireſtone. Pyrizes contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenic, always iron, and PrrRno'nism, Ju from Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptics] ſcep. adie, h 
ſometimes copper. Woodward. ticiſm, univerſal doubt, the doQrine and principles of Pyrrho. _ 

Pyro'BOL1 „ Gr. g. d. fire · throwing] fire- balls, certain fire- PyrRRHOPOECI'LOS [xuffE ,, Gr. a kind of marble with req they arc 
works uſed by the antients. 1 of which the Egyptians made pillars which they dedicated to the quit 

PyroBO'LICAL, adj. [of 2 pertaining to pyroboli, or the art of ſun | | | | Qual 
making fire-balls, bombs, &c. | | | PYTHAGORE'AN S1//em, ſo called, on account of its being maintained $000 

Prao'norisr, a maker of fire-works, &c. 1 by Pythagoras; is a ſyſtem in which the ſun is ſuppoſed to reſt in the | Wo 
Pg Ox [of ep, fire, and g-, Gr. a caſt] the art of throwing center of our ſyſtem of planets, and in which the earth is carried round ui par 
vr making of fire-works. | | him annually, in a tract or path between Venus and Mars. It is the! ſquare 1 

Prrot'nus [of cp, fire, and ., Gr. wine] the rectified ſpirit of moſt —_ of any, and the ſame with the Copernican, See Copkz- ove 
wine. - NICAN Syſtem, 

Pyro'trs [in horſemanſhip]} of one tread, or what the French call "urls, pn Theorem, is the 47th de dry of the firſt book of tel 
de la tete a la queve, are entire and very narrow turns made by a horſe Euclid ; namely, that the ſquare of the hy potenuſe of a right angled n qe 
upon one tread, and almoſt one time, ſo that his head is placed where his triangle is equal to'the ſquare of the two other ſides. equal ar 
tail was, without putting out his haunches. PYTHAGORE'AN1SM [of Pythagoras] the doctrine or principles of the | "va 
| PrRotrTs, of two pi, are turns of two treads upon a ſmall compaſs Pythagoreans. ip bodies, 
of ground, almoſt of the length of the horſe. 6 Prrnaco'x Ic Tetradys, a point, a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid, 7 U 

Y'ROLA, Lat. [in botany] the herb winter - green. Pyr nia, the Pythian games celebrated in Greece in honour of Apol- - La 
 PY'romancy [mvpparua, of wve, fire, and arri, Gr. divination] lo; alſo the prieſteſs of Apollo. ; fo — 
& divination by the fire of the ſacrifice. | | Py*"THonEss [na, Lat. of wvJwncoa, Gr.] a woman poſſeſſed 

PyYROTE'CHNIAN, or PYROTECHN1'Clan [of eve, fire, and T:pw, with a familiar or propheſying ſpirit, called au9ay. To U 
Gr. an artificer] a maker of fire-works, one ſkilled in pyrotechny. Pyvu Lcvs [wveAxc;, of wor, pus, Curruption, and ui, Gr. to draw] pied a 

PyROTE'CHNIC, adj. ¶ purotechnigue, Fr.] pertaining to pyrotechny, or an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons for the evacuating of corrupt matter from Qan 
the art of fire-works, engaged or ſkilful in fire-works. | the cavity of the breaſt, or any ſinuous ulcer. | — 

PyROTE'CHNY Cant 1519 Fr. evporrxna, of we, fire, and r: n. Pyx [pyxis, Lat. wuhis, Gr. a veſſel in which Roman Catholics keep Gow 
Gr. art.] the art of making fire-works, the act of employing fire to ule the hoſt. og 
or pleaſure ; alſo chemiſtry, which makes uſe of fire, as the chief in- Px'xis [in anatomy] the cavity of the hip bone. 1 
ſtrument of its operations. 5 5 | | ary 
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4. Roman, 2, 9, Italic, Q, d, Engliſh, cp, Saxon, are the An artful tricking practitioner in phyſic. Deſpairing quack; with curſes Den 

16th letter of the alphabet; but the Greeks, Hebrews, left the Place. Pope. See QUACKSALVER. Fe equa 

and Aſiatics have not this letter; and the Saxons, tho' Qua'ckery [from guack] mean or bad acts in phyſic. Du.] mak Renee; 7 

it is commonly placed in their alphabet, expreſs it by Qya'cxinc, part. a2. of Quack, which ſee [of quacken, u.] mak. bet yet in 

9 cp or cw, as cpellan, or cwellan, to kill. is a con- ing a noiſe as ducks do; alſo ng quackiſm. Rice of Phery, wf 

ſonant borrowed from the Latin or French. This letter g always hath ua'CKisM [of quacken, Du. lying, &c. trifling] the pr N. 
the vowel x following it; ſo that gz is in Engliſh pronounced as by the qua . | ; back lahutt, U their 2 
Italians and Spaniards cw, as quail, queen, queer ; except gueit, which Quva'cxsaLver [of quack and ſalve, Du. an ointment, 9 bold pee Fd hate, 
is ſpoken according to the manner of the French coir. The name of the Sv. quack-ſaiver, Du. quack-ſatber, Ger.] a mountebank, 4 Wc 4 Qrank 
w_ is cue, from guene, French, tail, its form being that of an O with a norant pretender to phyſie, one who brags of medicines 3 ve 


Q [among the ancients] a numerical letter ſtanding for 500. 
¶ wich a daſh, ſtood for 500000. 
Q. is an abbreviation of 2, Lat. as though; and alſo of Queftio, 


Lat, 
Q. E. D. (with mathematicians]. ſtands for ud erat demonſtrandum, 
Lat. J. e. which was to be demonſtrated. ; A 
Q. D. ſtands for difium, Lat. f. e. as if it were ſaid. 
| QE. F. ſin mathematics] ſtands for guad erat faciendum, Lat. i. e. 
which was to be done. 
IL. in. phyſical preſcriptions] ſignifies guantum placet, Lat. 7. e. 
as much as you ponds. 6 
V. ſtands for guantzm vit, Lat. i. . as much as you will. 
QS. [in phyſicians bills) ſtands for quantum /off.cit, Lat. i. e. a 
ſufficient quantity, or as much as will do. | 
Quan [quabbe, Do. derived by Skinner from gobie, the Latin name] 
a kind of fiſh, called by ſome a water-weaſel. 
To Quacx,wverb nent. [quacken, * To cry like a gooſe, or to make 
a noiſe like a duck. This word is often written guaale, to expreſs the 
Gang better. 2. To chatter boaſtingly, to talk loudly and oſtenta- 
tiouſly. | 
.-  Seck oat for plants with ſignitures, 
- To quack of 44, — cures. Hudibras. 7 
\ acx {of quack, Teut. frivolous] 1. A boaſtf er to arts 
1 
jagglers, giaries. *'Efrange. ' 2. A vain. etender to 
a one who proclaims hit own medical abilities in public places. 3. 


4 


_ offerin 


dicaſter, a charletan. Saltimbancoes, guaci/a/vers and 
ceive the vulgar. Brown. . 
Qua'pra, any ſquare frame or border in building, 
baſſo relievo, Ki of painting, or other work. dich 
| Quaprace mint [with anatomiſts] four muſcles of the Kier Fo. 
eee omi nica N the 40th Sunday aſter | 
Sunday immediately preceding Lent. 
QuaDRaAGESIMA, Lat. the fortieth. 
EET, off or [ quadrageſemalis, 
pertaining to Lent, uſed in Lent. zuo for 
. ; in times of popery, it was 2 cuffomary thing 
ple to viſit their mother-church' on Mid-lent Sunday, t0 n was per- 
at the high altar; and the like ſuperſtitious er, tions being 
formed in the Whicſun week : but theſe proceſſons and . on g — 
commuted for a payment called Pentecoſtals or Whitſun $5) 
changed into a cuſtomary Pome, 17 5 70. At po; 
UA'DRAN [in a ſtanza or con ; 
2 A'N — 8 It. guadrangulo, wp, of 28 
Lat.] figure conſiſting - four angles, and as many Hors 14 
a lon and a rhombus. a 
8 quare, re, Fr. quadrangolare, It. le 


encompaſſing 4 


of guadragefima, Lat 


peo 


or in the form of 2 9 


Three Ounces in 
the quarter of any integer, 
* * In each quadrant 


Quapra'NcULAR, adj. [quadrangulat 
2 gularis, Lat.] pertaining 

uare. 

Qua'pzanr [among the Romans] 1. 
fourth part of a pound troy ; 
twelve parts. 2. The quarter of a 


to, 


ep | 


urſes 


neat of g 


QUA 


G of the ecliptic. Hldr. 3. [ Quadrant, Lat.] a mathematical inſtru- 


eat uſe in aſtronomy, navigation, & e. that is triangular, and 
tains juſt th fourch part of a circle, containing 90 degrees: and of- 
ines the ſpace contained between a quadrant arch and two radii, per- 
(nt lar 0n to another in the centre of a circle, is called a quadrant; 
bee Plate $44 4 OR : | | | 
Gunter QUADRANT. See GunTer's Quadrant. 


1 


Hadley's QUADRANT, an inſtrument invented by the late ingenious 


Ur. Hadley, fortaking the altitude of the ſan, ſtars, &c.' at ſea. This 


aubument is ſuperior to any other hitherto invented, and conſiſts of an 
Ant, or one eighth part of a circle, ABC (Plate VII. Fig. 8.) the 
dex, D, the ſpeculum, E, two horizontal glaſſes, Fand G, two ſcreens, 
IE. and two ſight vanes, H I. It will be unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing farther 4 = inſtrument, as there is always a book containing its 
given wien It, | : 8 
x bunu f Altitude [of an artificial globe] a thin braſs plate di- 
— into 90 degrees, and fitted to the meridian. | 
baba Avr [With gunners] an inſtrument uſed in levelling, mount- 
+ and lowering a piece of ordnance. . | 
QuaDRA'NTAL, adj. [of quadrant, quadrantalis, Lat.] pertaining to 
\ quadrant, ineluded in the fourth part of a circle. : 
vaDRA'NTAL, ſub/?. [among the Romans] 1. A meaſure for mea- 
funng of liquids. 2. A figure which is every where ſquare. 
OUAbrA NT AL Triangle [with geometricians] a ſpherical triangle like 
(lis, having a quadrant for one of its ſides, and one right angle. 
Quanrar [in aſtrology] an aſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein 
they are diſtant from each other a quadrant, or go degrees, the ſame as 


7 


Full Legio [among the Romans] a legion that conſiſted of 


ooo men. | 8 
Ou ba lr, ad. [quadratus, Lat.) 1. Square, having four equal 
nd parallel fides. 2. Divifible into four equal parts, conſiſting of a 


ſure number. Containing even, odd, long and plain, quagrate and 
eahical numbers. Brown. 3. 8 Lat.] ſuited, applicable. 
This perhaps were more properly uadrant. A generical deſcription 
ate tO be th. arVvey. . | | 

"QuadnaTe, Jab. [quadratum, Lat.] a four cornered figure, with 
equal and parallel fides, a ſquare. | 
-QuapzaTE [quadrat, Fr. in aſtrology} an aſpe& of the heavenly 
bodies, wherein they are diſtant from each other go degrees. 

To QuapRaTE, verb ad. [ guadrer, Fr. guadrar, Sp. of quadrare, It. 
1nd Lat.] to agree with, to anſwer, to be accomodated, to ſuit. Ari- 
fotle's rules for epic poetry cannot be ſuppoſed to guadrate exactly with 
the heroic poems which have been made ſince his time. Adaiſen. 

To Qua'praTe @ Piece [in gunnery] is to place it duly, and well 
poiſed on the carriage, that the wheels be of an equal height. 

(Ar Line of Shadows [on a quadrant) is the line of natural 
_ = on the limb of a quadrant for more ready meaſuring of 
ts, Oc. | | 
A vaDRa'TIC, adj. [of gquadratus, Lat.] four-ſquare, belonging to a 
me. | 
Qanramic Equations [with algebraiſts] ſquare equations, or ſuch 
mterein the higheſt power of the unknown quantity is a ſquare. 

bine QUaDRaT1ICs [with mathematicians] are ſuch where the ſquare 
ofthe unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given. 

Mead QuarraTiICS [with mathematicians] are ſuch as have ſome 
ntermediate r of the unknown number, between the higher power 
ofthe unknown number, and the abſolute number given. 

Cadro Quadt], is the fourth power of numbers; or the pro- 
aof the cube multiplied by the root. 1 

Q RN, a ſquare, or ſquared figure. | 
QuapraTaiX [in geometry] a mechanical line, by means whereof, 
ddt lines may be found equal to the circumference of a circle or other 
are, and the ſeveral parts of it. 

Gars [with printers] ſquare pieces of metal to fill up the void 
faces between words and at the end of ſhort lines | EY 

Wi'oraTURE, Fr. [quadratara, Lat.] 1. The act of making a thing 

ure, or the finding a {quare equal to the area of any figure given. 2. 

firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 3. The ſtate of being ſquare, a 
qudrate, a ſquare. 


Wink ator ® of the Circle, is the finding Tome other right linell fl. 


A to the area of a circle, or a right line equal to its circum- 
15 &; 2 problem that has employed the mathemäticians of all ages, 
et in vain. It depends upon the ratio of the diameter to che peri- 

7, Which was never yet determined in preciſe numbers, N gr 
«> RATURE of Curves [in the higher geometry] is the meaſuring | 


K 1 
11 


dos we or the finding a retilincar ſpace, equal to a curyiliniear | 


- 


C0RATORE of Parabeln, is the ſame as parabolic pate. To 
in aftronomy} are the medial points of 


he  RATUR ES of the Moon” 
Ving between the points of conjunction and oppoſition. ' 
Wang, TUs Femeris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] à member of the muſ- 


——— ariſing from the apophyſis of the iſchiüm, and main- 


War Tal breadth and bulk "40" its inſertion jult below the great 
| „Lat. [in anatomy] a la are muſcle ſpread 

"q Eubole lower region cane * e fee men = 
> ADRATUS Lumborum [in anatomy] a ſhort, thick, fleſhy muſele, 


be oxi the togion of the Joins, or between the laſt rib and the ſpine of 


tit, an 1 made of a chalky, whitiſh and pliable 


er much uſed by 


. botatie writings] Bivided into four par- 


N or 
We b gu, Lat. in anatom 
Can Medes, ſerving to turn the thigh 


— 


+ Compriſing four years. 2. Happetiing once in four Pope. 


a muſcle, or rather an aſſem- 
and /a/ eris, 


2 
gen. of Jatus, Lat. fide) having fbur fides. Placed on a guad'{/attral 
aſe. Woodward. EL 1 | | 
QUaDkIiLATERAL Figures [in geometry] are thoſe whoſe ſides are four 
right lines, and thoſe making four angles, and they are either a paral- 
lellogram, a trapezinm, rectangle, ſquare, rhombas or rhomboides. 
QuaprIta"TERALNEss [of puaarilareral] the property of having four 
ſides, right lined, forming as many angles. | 
| QyapkrYLLa, a ſmall troop or company of cavaliers, pompouſly dreſ- 
ſed and mounted for the performance of caronſels, jufls, tournaments, 
running at the ring, and other divertiſements of gallantry. | 
QuapR1ILLE, 07 a game at cards fo calld.. SET, 
Qua'prIN, abt. [quadrinus, Lat.] a mite, a ſmall piece of money in 
value about a farthing. 
QuaprINO'MIAL Tof quatuor and nomina, Lat.] confiſting of four 
denominations or names. | 
QuanDRINOMIAL Roots [in algebra] roots which conſiſt of four 
names or parts. 3 1 : 
QuaDRIPARTITE, adj, [of quatuor, and partitus, Lat.] divided into 
four parts. FOO £ | 
QUaDRIPARTITELY, adv. [of quadripartite] in a quadripartite 
diſtribution. ON On ge | 
QuapriPaRT1TION [of quadripartite] à divifion by four, or the 


taking the fourth part of any quantity or number. 


QuapniPny'LLOUs, adj. [of guatuor, Lat. and Qu, Gr. a leaf] 
plants whoſe flowers have four leaves or petals. Cd 

Qua"pRIREME, ſubſt, [quadriremis, Lat.] a galley or veſſel that hag 
8 on a ſide. 5 ET ON, 
 QuaprIsY'LLABLE, fab. [quadrifpliabus, of quatnor and Hllaba, 
Lat.] conſiſting of four Cites! 5 N e 

Qua'privaLlves, /ub/?. 1. Doors with four folds, 2. [In botany} 
thoſe plants whoſe ſeed pods open in four valves or partitions. 

Quanar'vial, adj. [quadrivialis; Lat.] having four ways or turnings 
meeting in a point. 5 | 

Qua"pRUPED, or QuapRvPE'DE; ſul. [quadrupede; Fr. of quadre- 
pedis, gen. of guadrupes, of quatuor, four, and pes, Lat. a foot] an ani- 
mal that goes upon four legs, as perhaps all beaſts doo. 

QuaDrUPED, QUaDRUPE'DAL, or QyA DRU E DOUS [quadrupedus, 
Lat.] four-footed. 5 | 

QyaDkv'PeDaAL, or QUaDRUPE'DLaN Signs [with aſtronomers] thoſe 
ſigns repreſented on a glove by the figutes of four-footed beaſts. : 

QuaDRUPLATO'REs [in the court of exchequer] promoters, thoſe 
that in popular and penal actions are delatores, having thereby part of 
the profit aſſigned by the law. | 

QuapRvu'PLE, adj. [Fr. quadruple, It quadruplex, Lat.] four times 
as much, four fold. A quadruple reſtitution. Hooker. | 

QuaDRU'PLED, adj. kadar, Lat.] made four fold. : 

To QuapRvu'eLICAaTE, werb aft. guadrupler, Fr. guadruplicatum, 
ſup. of guadruplito, Lat.] to make four- old, to double twice. ' 

Qyaprv'eLicaTe, /a. a thing folded or repeated four times. 

QuapRuPLica'T1ON, an inereaſing to a four-fold ſum, the taking a 
thing four times, N | | | 

Quaprv'eLY, adv. [of quadruple) to a fourfold quantity. 

Qu RE, or QU#&1E, Lat. is when any point of law or other matter 
in debate is doubted. as not having ſufficient authority to maintain 
it; alſo any thing propoſed to enquiry. Quære, if 'tis ſteep'd in the 
ſame liquor, it may not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer. 

Qu Servitia, Lat. a writ concerning ſervices. | 

Qyzx'sTa ſin ancient deeds] an indulgence or remiſſion of penance, 
expoled to ſale by the pope; the retailers of which were called Quſtu- 
ar. 3 | 

* 5 u, Lat. gain, advantage, profit. : | | 
Wore: Cin law] land gained by labour and induſtry, which does 
not depend on hereditary right. | : | 

'To-Quarr, verb act. ( ſome derive it of cop, Sax. bright, nimble. 
Junius; from the Greek xva@:&w, in the ol 1c dialect uſce for xva- 
digen. Skinner from go of; as go of, guoſf, (af Perhaps from cœ/- 
fer, Fr. to be drunk] to drink, to ſwallow in large draughts. Milton. 

To Qyare, verb neut. to drink luxuriouſly. | | 

8 [of 740% he who quaffs. | 

O Quer ER, werb neut. [a low word, 1 formed by chance] 


to feel out, as ducks do in mud, for food. Der 


vd, adj. [of quagmire] boggy, ſoft, not folid. Ainſworth. 
. n BEN 2 dy Lat. ſhakmg, or pale, bug and 
moper, Da. woah a boggy place, a bog that trembles under the feet. 
Quaid, part. 4411 [it is not eaſy to find the verb, perhaps put by 
Spenier, who often took gre liberties, for guar/ed, for the poor con- 
venience of his rhime] dejected, depreſſed. | 1 
Vall. Lcaille, Fr. coalla, Sp. quaglia, It.] a bird of game. 


UAIL, verb ad. [epellan, Sax. ] to cruſh, to quell, to oyer- 


come. penſer. 


' Qux'1LÞ1ye, ſub. [of quail and pipe] a pipe wich which fowlers 


allure quails. | RR 
Nail adj. [coint, Fr. comptus, Lac.) 1. Minutely exact, having pet- 
ty elegance. 2. Subtle, artful; obſolete. 3. Neat, pretty, exact, 
fine. 4. Subtilely excogitated, fine ſpun. And tell quaint lies. Shakt- 
Heure. 5. [In Spenſer] quailed, depreſſed. 6. Odd, fantaſtical, af- 
tected, foppiſh. This is not the true idea of the word, which Swift 
ſeems not to have well underſtood. To this we owe thoſe monſtrous 
productions, which under the name of trips, ſpies, and amuſements, 
and other conceited appellations, have over-run us; and I wiſh I could 
fopperies were wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. 


To Quaks, verb neut. [cpacian, Sax.] 1. To tremble, to ſhake, to 
bing e for fear or Za 2. To ſhake, not to be ſolid or firm. 
QE ER, aft. [from the verb] a ſhudder, a trembling. 
g n [of quake] the principles or tenets of Quakers, _ 
UA'KERS, a modern religious ſect, who firſt got their name by way 
of derifion, from their geſtures and quaking fits, with which they were 


ſeized at their firſt meetings. Their firſt appearance was in England 
Gertz the interregnum, — their founder was George Fox, a ſhoe- 
maker, born at Drayton, in-Leiceſterſhirt, Who propoled bot few aiti- 


cles of faith, inſiſting chiefly on 1 mutual charity, the _ 
10 5 


5 9 to recover ſuch lands, &c. or w 
co 


modify, to regulate. 


Accompliſhment, qualification. He had thoſe qualities of ho 


| partly of an attorney-general. Bacon. 6. Comparative rank. 


Ass ſuits with gentlemen of your knowing, to a ſtranger of his gza/izy. paſs thro' his neighbour's grounds, cannot enjoy the ſame, by reason 


QA 2A 
of God, and a deep attention to the inward motions and ſeeret operations . QuanTiTY among logicians] the ſecond category, i, 7 
of the ſpirit; bs ng a plain ſimple worſhip, and a religion without or continued: Diſcrete when the parts are not bound togrther. nage, 
ceremonies, making it a principal point to wait in profound filence the Continued, when they are bound; and then it is either Juceſſoe £2 r: 
directions of the Holy Spirit. They were at firſt guilty of ſome extra-, and motion; or permanent, which is that which is otherwiſe called rw. 
vagancies, but theſe wore off, and they ſettled into a regular body, pro- or extent, in length, breadth, and depth; the length alone makes the iy 
ng great auſterity of behaviour, a ſingular probity and aprightneſs the length and breadth the ſurfaces, and all three together the (olids * 
in their dealings, a great frugality at their tables, and a remarkable Pofitive QUanT1T1Es [in algebra] are thoſe which are Lreater th 
lainneſs and Em licity in their dreſs. The ſyſtem of the quakers is laid nothing, and which have the ſign + prefixed. ” 
own in fifteen theſes by Robert Barclay, in an Apology addreſſed to Negative QuanrTIT18s [in algebra] are ſuch as are leſs than nothi 
Charles II. to which the reader is referred. | and have this ign— prefixed. | „ 
Qua'k1xG [cpacian, Sax.] ſhaking, ſhivering for cold, c. trem- Compound QUanT1T1Es [in algebra] are ſuch as are joined 
bling. | 8 3 | y the figns ＋ and — and are expreſſed: either by more letters 
Qua'x1n0-cRas, /ubſ. an herb. Ainſworth, | one, or elſe by the ſame letters unequally repeated, as a + b 
| Qua'z jus, a judicial writ, which lies where a religious perſon has a bd — b are compound quantities, | l 
judgment to recover land, &c. to enquire whether the party hath any Qva'vT uu, it. Lat. the quantity, the amount, The quantum of 
1 the judgment be obtained by E merit during the reign of that ill adviſed prince, will caſi 
luſion, Ec. ; | compured, Swift. } 
© QuariFica'T10N, Fr. [calificacidn, Sp.] 1. That which fits any per- QuaRanTA'INn, Fr, [in law] a benefit allowed by the law of England 
Ton or thing for any particular purpoſe. 2. A particular faculty or en- to a widow of a landed man, to remain 40 days after his deceaſe in his 
dowment, an accompliſhment. | chief manſion-houſe or meſſuage. | . 
Quatterca'ror fin the canon law} a divine appointed to qualify or QuaARANTAIN, or QUARANTINE [quarantain, Fr.] the ſpace of 40 
declare the quality of a propoſition brought before an eccleſiaſtical tribu—- days, being the time which a ſhip, ſuſpected of infection, is obliged to 
hal ; chiefly before the inquiſition in Spain, &c, | Vs forbear commerce. Paſs j our quarantine among ſome of the churche 
To Qua'Liry, verb af. [qualifier, Fr. eee It. calificar, 8p] round this town. Swift. | 
1. To fit for any thing. 2. To give one a qualification or accompliſn= Qva'zpecve, Fr. the fourth part of a French crown, containing 16 
ment, to render him fit. 3. To make capable of any employment or ſols. J 
3 to appeaſe, to eaſe. 4. To abate, to ſoften, to diminiſh, Qva're mpedit, a writ which lies for him who has purchaſed an ag. 
y propoſition I have qualified with the word often. Atrerbury. 5. To vowlon againſt him that diſturbs him in the right thereof, by preſenting 
ft hath no larynx or throttle to gua/ify the ſound, a clerk thereto when the church is void. | 
Brown. Qn [ncumbravit, Lat. a writ which lies againſt the biſho „who, 
QA LiIryY [qualite, Fr. qualitas, of gualis, Lat. of what ſort, guali- within ſix months after the vacation of a benefice, confers it on his clerk 
ra, It. calidad, Sp.] 1. Nature relatively conſidered. 2. Particular effi- while two others are contending in law for the right of preſentation, 
eacy, natural virtue, inclination, habit, diſpoſition, temper. 3. Virtue . QuaRE Intruſit in Matrimonio, Lat. a writ lying againſt a tenant, wht 
or vice. What were their qualities, and who their queen? Dryden. 4. after convenable marriage offered to him by his lord, martieth anothe 
| chemanihin, and entereth upon his land without having made an agreement with hi 
dancing and fencing. Clarendon. 5. Character. The attorney of the lord and guardian. 
dutchy of Lancaſter partakes of both gualirie:, partly of a judge and - Quare non Admijit, Lat. a writ which lies againſt a biſhop for refu 
Many of ſing to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea of advowſon, 
the city, not of meaneſt gua/ity. Bacon. 7. Noble birth, rank or ſtation. Quart Otftruxit, Lat. a writ that lies for him who, having right to 


ether 
than 
— C.and 


Qual [with vintners 


and magnitude ; it is determined by its weight. 


- Joiht Conſideration of the quantity o 


* - $9% $4 


| Shakeſpeare. 8. Perſons of high rank; collectively. The Quality may 


_ - ſee how pretty they will look. Aadiſon. 


QuatiTy [among logicians] is the third of the categories, of which, 
according to Ariſtotle's diviſion, there were four ſorts : The firſt of 
Which comprehends habitude; which ſee. The fecond comprehends 


natura / rs; which ſee. The third compiehends /en/ible gualitics ; 


which ſee. The fourth comprehends form and figure; which ſee. 
fs cant term uſed of wine, when it is tur- 
bulent and foul. "Wh 
5 prob. of cpealm, a ſudden ſtroke of death, of cpellan, Sax. 
to kill] a fainting fit, a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, 
Qua'LM1$H, ag. [of gualm] 1. Seized with faintneſs or a ſickly fit. 
I ey gualniſb at the ſmell of leek. Shakeſpeare. 2. Affected with 
ualms. A 
4 Qva'LM1IsHNEss [of cpealme, inc and nee, 12 a being ſubject 
to be tronbled with fainting fits ; alſo ſcrupulouſneſs of conſcience, 
Quan div /e bene geſſerit, Lat. (i. e. as long as he ſhall behave 
himſelf well) a clauſe ee in letters patent, or grants of offices to ſe- 
cure them, ſo long as the perſon they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty 
ooo cn og Bas. > 
QA NAVY [prob. of 2'en diray je, Fr. what ſhall I ſay ?] ſuſpenſe 
or doubtfulneſs of mind, what to ſay or do; difficulty. A low word. 
time, . 
Qua xis Acceleratrix, Lat. [of any wis or force] is the meaſure 
of the velocity, generated in a given time by that force. | 
Qua'nTITIVE, adj. [quantitivus, Lat.] eſtimable according to quan- 
oy Compounding and dividing bodies according to guantitive parts. 
; | 


Qua'xTiTY [quantite, Fr. -quantita, It. cantidad, Sp. of quantitas, of 


yuantus, Lat. how great] 1. Signifies whatſoever is capable of any ſort 
Engliſh money. 


of eſtimation or menſuration, and which, being compared with another 
thing of the ſame nature, may be ſaid to be greater or leſs, equal or une- 


qual to it. 2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure.” 3. Bulk or 


weight. 4. A portion, any particular part. 5. A large portion. The 
warm antiſcorbutical plants taken in quantities. Arbuthnot, 


Contirual Quatre [in metaphyſics] is a quantity whoſe parts are 


oined together by a common term. 9 is an accident, by which 
material ſubſtance is intended. The ſpecies of continued guantity are a 


line, a ſaper ficies, and a body: For quantity is extended either into and killed by a hawk. And ſwift as 2 to the guar?) 


length only, and then it is called a line, tho' not a material one, but ſuch. 


as the mind can frame by idea; or elſe it is extended into length and 


breadth, and that is called a ſuperficies ; or elſe into length, "breadth, and 


depth, and that makes a mathematical body, which is not to be under- 


' ſtood as if it were a corporeal ſubſtance. 
Divided QuanTiTyY ſin metaphyſics] is a quantity, the parts of which 
are not linked together by a common term, but are divided, as number, 
that may be defined a multitude of units. 

Moral QuanTiTY, is that which depends on the manners of men, and 


the free determination of their wills; as the prices and value of things, de- 


' grees of dignity, good and evil, rewards and puni, ts, &c. | 
'* Natural or Phifical QUanTITY [in phyſics) is that which nature fur- 


niſnhes us with in matter and its extenſions, or in the power and forces of - 
natural bodies, as gravity, motion, light, heat, cold, rarity and denfity. 
QuanT1iTY of Matter Lin any body] is the product of the denſity into 


its balk, or a quantity arifing from the joint conſideration of its denſity 


UANTITY of Motion [in gy is its meaſure arifin from the 

matter in, and the ſwiftneſs of the 
motion of that body, . e. by the veloſity nulliplied into the quantity of 
matter. | | | 


* "Quantity [with grammarians) the meaſure or magnitude of the 


i that whi e ey. 1 called /ong or 2 : the 
meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyllable. The preceding vowel - 
ſition — Holder: , bs 25 1 


* 
. 


* Qua"xpo, Lat. [when] in metaphyſics; is the duration of being in 


from their engines fly, Fairfax. 4. [With bunters] à Tea 1 0 | 


coats of arms quartered on them; the habit of our ancient 
. * in their warlike expeditions. 


the owner has fenced it up. 

QuaRE son Permittit, Lat. a writ that lies for one who has a right t 
preſent for a turn againſt the proprietary. | 

QUARENTA'IN, QUARANTA'IN, or QUARANTINE ([gquarentena, | 
and Sp.] a prohibition of entrance for 40 days into a healthful place, tq 
ſuch as are uppoſed to come from a place infected. See QuaranTain 

QuARENTE'Na [in old records] a furlong, a quantity of land, con 
taining 40 perches. 

QuarenTENA Habenda, Lat. a writ for a widow to enjoy her quarer 
taine, | | 

Qua'rREL [querelle, Fr. querela, It.] 1. A braw|, a petty fight, 
ſcuffle, 2, Conteſt, 3. A cauſe of debate. 4. Something that gives 
right to miſchief or repriſal, He thought he had a good quarrel to at 
tack him. Hollinſbead. 5. Ohjection, ill will. Herodias had a quarre 
againſt him. St. Marl. 6. Strife, diſpute, difference, brangle. 7 
[Nuadreau, Fr. guadrella, It.] an arrow with a ſpiked head. Candin. 

QUARREL of Glaſs [quareau, Fr.] a plane or ſquare piece, a pane d 
glaſs. This is more ulually called guarry z which ſee. _ 

To Qua'rrgL, verb neut. [quareller, Fr. querelare, It. in the lattet 
ſenſe] 1. To fall out, to fall into variance. 2. To debate, to ſcuffle 
to ſquabble, to diſpute. 3. To fight, to combat. 4. To find fault 
with, to pick objections. | N 

Qua'kRELLER [of guarrel] he who quarrels. a 

Qua'trELLOUS, adj. [querelleux, Fr.] eaſily provoked to enmity e 
' animoſity, quarrelſome. Shakeſpeare. 1 Se 

Qua'xRELSOME, agj. [of guarre!] apt to quarrel, choleric, petuane 

. eee adv, [of guarrelſame] in a quarelſome manne 
cholericly. Ig . 

1 [of guarrelſome; bumeur quarrelleux, Fr.] qui 
relſome humour, cholericneſs, petulance. ; half 

ua'sR1L, a piece of Spaniſh coin, in value about three Half Pe 


24 Wer [carriere, quarriere, Fr. quarrel ; from carrig, lk." 
Mr. Lye; craigg, Erſe, a rock} 1. A ſort of mine whence for 42 

2. [Quarrs, Fr.] a ſquare. A quarry of glaſs. Meth ny 
{2uadreau, Fr.] an arrow with a ſquare head. The ſhaſts ar 5 0. 


8 erir, | 
hounds after they have caught the game. 5. e 90 "ris flown 4 
flew. Waller 


abſt.) to ſced upon the quan 


Skinner ; from carry. Kennet ; in falconry] any 


To Qu AR, verb neut. [from the 
or fowl killed. L'Eftrange. EL ogy 
Qua'rryMan' (of quarry and man] one who digs hen? 
 QuarT [quarte, Fi. i. e. quarta pars, Lat. the 3 3 
fourth part, a quarter. "Obſolete. 2. The fourth part - — ed. 
9 the veſſel in which ſtrong drink is uſually cla fe 
At the game called picker or piguet] a ſequence of cards. 5: 
1 . ſubſt. [ febris guartana, Lat. quartana, It. and op. 
tus, Tat. ] a fever or ague that comes every fourth day. 1d by mel 
QvanTa'TION: [with refiners]. a way of purifying 8⁰ mixture if 
three parts of ſilver with one of gold, and then cating! in a black pd 
aqua-fortis, which diſſolves the ſilver, and leaves the gold! 
der at the bottom, Boyle, _ E. arments, u. 
| Qua'xTELOM, or Ca'sTELOS, ſurtouts, or upper Bent pu 


iy” 
o Qua'x TER; verb ad. {from-the ſubſt. ecarteler, Fr.] 4 
or dle into quarters. 2. To divide, to break by N 9540 
vide into diſtio& regions. Then failors uarter 4 beav'n. To lodg* 
To lodge or ſend ſoldiers to lodgings, to Ration wow 5 f 0 
fix on a temporary dwelling. 6. To diet. 7. in 
M Qs family 1 $7 8 — Fr. quarte, It. and 55. 
UARTER [Of guarta pars, | "fo wt, "pit enty-* 
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wound-houſe, the ſhort 1 deck. 


Ji wort from QUARTER to QUARTER 


ſtow and trim a 


ſometimes it is uſed for the quarters themſelves. _ 


QUA 
ds, of chaldron eight buſhels. 2. A mus of the ſkies, as te- 
ted to the mariners compaſs. 3. A particular region of a town or 
7. 4. The place where ſoldiers are lodg'd or ſtation'd. 5. Pro- 
They do beſt, . who if they cannot but admit love, yet make 


10. [With carpenters] 


obſolete... 9. A meaſure of eight b 
** 7 11. [Of a ſhip] 


a piece of timber four-ſquare, and four inches thick. 


is that part of her hull or main body, which lies from the ſteerage room 


to the tranſum. | FF 
QUARTER Bullet, one that is divided into tour or eight parts. 


VARTER of an 4/ſembly, is the place where troops meet to march in 
2 body, and is the ſame with rende vous. ; 
VARTER Intrench'd, is a place fortified with a ditch and parapet, to 
ſecurea body of troops. | 
VaRTER Round [with carpenters] any moulding, whole contour is 
a circle, or approaching to a circle. 
QuarTER'[in military affairs] is the ſparing the life and giving good 


treatment to a conquered enemy, 


Qua'RTERAGE, ul. [of quarter ; guartier, Fr.] money paid quar- 


rely, quarterly allowance. 


Gr Days, thoſe days which begin the four quarters of the year, 


- wiz, the 25th of March, called the annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin 


Mary; the 24th of June, midſummer day, called the feaſt of St. John 
the baptiſt ; the 2gth of September, the feaſt of St. Michael the arch- 
angel ; the 28th of December, Chriſtmas-day, or the nativity of Jeſus 
Chriſt; Certain terms on which rent or intereſt of money is uſually paid. 
vaRT ER Deck [of a ſhip} that aloft the ſteerage, reaching to the 
QuarT8R [of a city] a canton or diviſion of it; when it conſiſts in 
ſeveral iſles, &c. and is ſeparated from ſome other quarter by a river; a 
ſtreet, or other rk an = a 
Far riding academies] is to 
nde a horſe three times an end upon the firſt of the four lines of a {quare, 
and then changing hands to ride him three times upon the ſecond, and ſo 
to do upon the third and fourth. : 
 Qua'aTERLY, adj. [of guarter] containing a fourth part. The moon 


* makes four quarterly ſeaſons. Holder. 


QuarTERLY, adv. once in a quarter of a year. 2 | 

QuagTer-Mefter [of guarter and ma/ier; at land] an officer, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to look out for good quarters for the whole army or part of it. 

QuarTER-Mafter-General, one who provides quarters for the whole 
arm 


y. | 
- \ QuarTERr-Mafeer [of a regiment] one who provides quarters for his 


regiment, every regiment having one. 

QuarTer-Mafter [at ſea] an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is to rummage, 
ip in the hold ; to overlook the ſteward in delivering 
out victuals to the cook, and the pumping and drawing out beer. 

QuarTeR-H'heeling [in military affairs] is the turning the form of a 
body of men round where the flank was. 
 QuarTER-Pierced [in heraldry] a term uſed when there is a hole or 
{quare figure made in the middle of a croſs. 

- QuakTer-Rownd [in ee a member or ornament in the cor- 
nices of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders. 

QarTER-Seffons, a court held every quarter of the year by the juſtices 
of the peace in every county, to determine civil and criminal cauſes, of 
leſs importance. (i) 0, i; | 

QuarTER-Sraff, a long ſtaff borne by foreſters, and park-keepers, 
Ee. a ſtaff of defence, ſo called from the manner of uſing it; one hand 


| — 7 <p at the middle, and the other equally between the middle and 


QuarTer-Wind [in navigation] is when the wind comes in from the 
main-maſt ſhrouds even with the quarter. 3 

O AAT [in ſea language] is when a ſhip that is under fail goes 
at large, neither by a wind, nor before a wine, but as it were betwixt 


them both; then the ſailors ſay, ſhe Jaili guarieri g; and alſo when the 


las with a quarter wind: e IE e 
Cera (in carpentry] ſignifies the putting in of quarters; and 


VARTERING [with gunners] is when a piece of ordnance may be 
ſo traverſed as to ſhoot on the ſame line or che ſame, point of the compaſs 
& the ſhip's quarter bears, 0 
Cuner-OQuAATEAIxG {in heraldry] is when the qualities of a coat are 


_ Uuartered over again, or ſubdivided each into four. 


7 .* * 


WaixTERINGS: { in heraldry ] are partitions of an eſcutcheon, 


erding to the number of coats that are to be on it; or they are the ſe- 
. Yealdivifions made in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are borne al- 


Vpether by one, either on account of intermarriages or otherwiſe, A 
ki VARTERIZA'TION, part of the Ne of a traitor, by 
body into four parts beſides the 


Cu“ TRLx [in heraldry] is when 2- ſhield is divided into four 
eu parte, in the form of a croſs. See Plate VII. Fig. 10. 


| , WXRkTERg [guarta pars, Lat.] the fourth part of an integer, either 
| n weight or meaſure, particularly a gill, or the th part of a int. 
0 hee? RTERS [quertiers, Fr. puartieri, It.] places where ſoldiers are 


4 Yonrens [in architecture] all thoſe ſlight upright pieces, between 
r Panchins and poſts, which ſerve 0 lath upon. They are of two 
be lingle and double. Single quarters are. ſawn-ſtuff, two inches 
Uk; aud four inches broad. The double quarters are ſawn to four 
ches ſquare. | ee ee e 
CQuaxrzas of” the Heawins [with aſtronomers] are the four principal 
Points, wig, eaſt, weft, north, and ſouth. rowdy ds | 
ho Wenraat with aſtrologers] are certain interſections, in the ſphere, 
of © ia the and the zodiac, to two of which E the names 
tal and maſculine, and to the other two occidental and feminine. 
bn 5, Es of the Moon [in aſtronomy] che moon is ſaid to be in the 
from the fur. when ſhe is a quarter of the zodiac, or three ſigns diſtant 
ſun, turning to us juſt half her enlightened body; but when the 
comes to be diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, and ſhews us her 
eds htened face, ſhe. is ſaid to be in the full: And when ſhe pro- 
ben fü ber conjunction, and ſhews more than half of her enlight- 
ae is faid to be in the third or laſt quarter. 


1 Nurse V irge, the principal encampments ſerving to ſtop op 


6. Mercy granted by a conqueror, remiſſion of 
life, 7. Treatment ſhown by an _— 8. Friendſhip, concord. 
els. 


dividing . 
ſe ead, which quarters are frequently. 
er up on poles orer the gates of the city. 


' . "Quexg'nBOROUGH, a ſma 


Aus 
_ © QuanTERs [ina clock or movement] are little bells which ſound the 
quarters, or other parts of an hour, 
Nes. [of a horſe's foot] are the ſides of the coffin compre- 
1 ed between the toe and the heel on one ſide, and the other of the 
bot. 

Inner QUarTERs [of a horſe's foot] are thoſe oppoſite to one another, 
facing from one foot to the other: 55 | 
Winter QuarT#8s, the place or places where troops are lodged during 

the winter ſeaſon; alſo the ſpace of time between the two campaigns. 
QUARTERS of Refre/pment, the place or places where troops that have 


been much haraſſed are put in to recover their ſtrength of health, during 


ſome time of ſummer; or ſeaſon of the campaign. 

Qua'rTILE; ſubft. or QuarTiLe 4fped [in aſtrology] is an aſpect 
of the planets, when they are three ſigns, or go degrees diſtant from 
each other. ; PN | 
Qua'RTo, Lat. [i. e. in four] a book in which a ſheet makes four 
eaves, | 

QuaRTODE'CIMANS, chriſtians in the ſecond century, who contended 
for the obſervation of Eaſter to be on the 14th of the moon of the 
firſt month, in conformity to the cuſtom of the Jews. See EAST ER and 
Pascha [or Passover] compared. | 

To Quan, verb act. [quatten, Du: fquatciare guaſiare, or conquaſl- 
are, It. quaſſo, Lat. quaithen, Teut.] 1. To cruſh, to ſqueeze. 2. To 
ſubdue ſuddenly. In gua/ting the rebellion. Audiſon. 3. [Cofſus, Lat. 
cafſer, Fr.] to annul, to nullify, to make void; as, that indictment 
was guaſhed. | | 

To Quasn, verb neut. to be ſhaken with a noiſe, To keep it from 
guaſping and ſhaking. Ray. OY 

Quan, /ub/7. a pompion. Ainſworth, 

Quas1 Contract, Lat; [in civil law] an act which has not the ſtrict 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of it. 

Quas Crime [in civil law] the action of a perſon who does damage 
or evil involuntarily. . 9 6 

Quas1 Mopo Sunday, ſo called from the firſt words of the Latin hymn, 
ſung at maſs on that day, which begins thus [Q modi geniti, &c.] 
Low-Sunday. : 
_ Quassa"TIOon [from guaſſo, Lat] the act of ſhaking or brandiſhing ; 
alſo a ſhattering. TT. | 8 

 Qua"TeR Coufins, fourth couſins, the laſf degree of kindred, whence 
it is a common ſaying, perſons are not guazer couſins, whoſe. friendſhip 
declines. It is commonly ſpoken catercouſins, plus ne ſont pas des quatre 
couſins, Fr. they are not of the four firſt degrees of kindred, that is, thy 
are not relations. Skinner. 8 5 

QuarTe's) al 


RNARY, adj. pertaining to a guaternion. | | 
- 4 Cquaternarius, of Lat. fi he num- 
1 8 TERNARY, ſabſt. {quaternarius, of guatuor, Lat. four] the num- 


ber four. The quaternary of elements, and ternary of principles. Boyle. 


QuaTE'RN1ON, /ub/t. [quaternio, Lat.] the number four, a compoſiti- 
on or collection of four; as, a quaternion or file of four ſoldiers. Theſe 
nine guaternions of conſonants. Holaer. . 

QuarTE RntTY, ſub/t. [quaternus, Lat.] the number four. The gua- 
ternity of the elements. ; 9 / | 

QA TRAIN, ſub/t. {quatrain, Fr.] a ſtaff, or a ſtanza of four lines 
rhyming alternately. I have writ my poem in gaatrains, or ſtanza's of 
four, in alternate rhyme. Dryden. | 

Qva'TR10 [in anatomy] one of the bones that conſtitute the tarſus. 
| Qua'ver [in muſic] 1. A meaſure of time, equal to one halt of the 
crotchet, or one 8th of the ſemibrief. 2. A crill in finging. 

To Qua'veR, verb neut. [cpavan, Sax. prob. of quatio, Lat. to ſhake} 
1. To ſhake the voice, or trill a note, to run a diviſion with the voice 
in a tremulous manner, either in ſpeaking or ſinging. 2. Jo tremble, 


to vibrate; 


 Quavi1'ver [qu. viva agua gaudent, Lat. i. e. delighting in living or 
quick water] a ſea-dragon, a (oct of fiſh that delights in a ſtrong ſtream. 

Quar, or Kay [eu, Fr.] a broad ipace of ground upon the ſhore 
of a river or harbour, paved for the loading and unloading of goods; 
commonly ſpoken and written #ey. | | 

Que Efate [a law phraſe] a plea whereby a man mtitling another to 
land, &c. ſays, that the ſam e eftate he has he had from him, 

Que eft Meme yo law] i. e. that is the ſame ; a term of art made uſe 
of in an action of treſpaſs, or ſuch like, for a poſitive juſtification of the 
very acts complained of by the plaintiff as a wrong due. | | 

QUEACH, a place full of ſhrubs or brambles, a thick, buſhy plot of 
ground, full of ſhrubs or brambles. . 

Quean [ſome derive it of cpen, cpean, a barren cow, becauſe com- 
mon harlots are moſtly barren ; hencpe n, Sax. in the laws of Canvte, a 
ſtrumpet ; or. of quinde, Dan. epen, Sax. a woman; others of quene, 
Du. a talkative woman] a drab, a ſlut, any worthleſs woman, gene- 
rally a jade, an harlot. 56 | | 

.Quza's1xnzss fof guea/y] fickiſhneſs at the ſtomach, propenſeneſs to 


vomit. | uſo oe 
rob. of-quetſchen, Teut. to offend] 1. Sickiſh at the 


* UEA'SY, adh. : 
, Quza'sy, adi. [p 2. Faſtidious, ſqueamith. 


ſtomach, ſick with nauſea, ready to vomit. 
3. Cauſing nauſea, - 1 15 : : 
To Quscx, verb neut. to ſhrink, to ſhow pain, perhaps to complain. 
Perhaps corrupted ſrom guick ; as, ſhewing 947 or active. . 
Queen. -{cpen, epena, Sax. a woman, a wife, the wife of a king, 
quinns, Su. guinde, Du. a woman} the wife or conſort of a king; allo 
a ſovereign princeſs that holds the crown by right of blood, a woman 
that is ſovereign of a kingdom. 
To Qutzn, verb neut. to play the queen. 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 
QuzEz'N-APPLE, AH. a | 


Fil gueen it no inch far- 


ies of apple. TE ns 
borough town of Kent, in the iſland of 
Sheppy, 40 miles from London, It ſends two members to parliament. 
Cue Dowager, the widow of a king that lives upon her dowry. 
Queen Gold, a royal revenue appertaining to every queen of Eng- 
tand, during her marriage to the g: ariſing from fines, offerings, 
grants, pardons, &c. | 

Quze'nino, /t. an apple. The 
„ On of the rovel frac... 

UEEN's Saban herd, a keeper of the r ; | 

9 — dah adj. [of this bac original is not known] odd, fantaſti- 
cal, ſtrange, _—_ original. 8 b | | 
| EERLY, adj. [of queer] particularly, z Y ; | 
. der queer dneſs, "ns Tee? of particularity. 2 


| er 


winter ucening is good for the 


QUE 
Quz nr. [prob. of gugfur, Lat. a complaint. Skinaer] 
fort of wild pigeon. ' | 


To Quzrs, verb af. [of gualen, Ger. to afflift, or cpellan, Sax. to 
lkilt] to refrain; ſubdye, bring under, and quiet turbulent ſpirits, to 
cruſh ; it originally ſignified to kill. n a 
. To Qu, werb newt. to die. Spenſer. ARS; 
Quer, ſulſt. [from the verb] murther z now obſolete. 

. Quz'LLEx [ot gue/l] one that craſhes or ſubdues. 


2 ring-dove, a 


Que'LQuecnose, Fr. a trifle, a kich/banw, as it is commonly and cor- , 


ruptedly ſpoken and written. Donne. _ 3 | 
 Quem Redditum Reddat, a judicial writ which hes for him to whom a 
rent-iack or rent charge is granted, by a. fine levied in the king's court, 
9gaink the tenant of the land, that refuſes to attorn to, or own him as 
lord, to cauſe ſuch an attornment, e 

; To Queue, verb neut. (cpeman, Sax.] to pleaſe; an old word. 


To Quencn, verb af, [cpencan, or acpencan, Sax.) I. To put out 
or extinguiſh fire. 2. To lay or ſtill any paffion or commotion. 3. To al- 


lay thirſt. 4. To deſtroy. To guenc 
ſtroke. Ray. * 
To Quencn, verb neut. to cool, to grow cool. 
Or NcnanL E, adj. [of quench] capable of being quenched, 
 Que'ncnsn [of guench] one that quenches or extinguiſhes. - 
Quz'ncalEss, adj. [of guexcb) unc xtinguiſhable. 
Quexe [in Wale, corruptly for queue, Fr.] the tail of a beaſt. 
Que'rcuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts) the oak of Jeruſalem. - 
.QuercuLa Minor, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ander. 
Que'RELE, abt. [querelle, Fr. querela, Lat.] a complaint to a court. 
In cauſes of firſt inſtance and ſimple guerele only. Ay/iffe. 

Qu kN, alfi. I quarens, Lat.] 1. An enquirer; the perſon 
who aſks a queſtion of an aſtrologer. 2. ¶ Querens, Lat.] the plaintiff or 
tomplainant. | | : 

QuERIMo'NIOUs, adj. eee of querimonia, Lat.] complain- 
ing, waking moan, bewailing. = CINE 
 QuarINo'nIOVSLY, adv. [of guerimonious) with complaint. Moſt 
querimoniouſly confeſſing. Denham. | | ; 
 Qyzao'niousxtss [of querimoniow)] a querulous or complaining 

umour. Da 
Qu Kis [of guarens, Lat.] an inquirer, or aſker of queſtions. 

QuErx. See Quirk. | 2 

Quexn [epeonn, Sax. ] a hand mill. | | | 
- Que'zeo, /ub/t. [corrupted from cuerpo, Sp. the body] a dreſs cloſe 

to the body, a waiſtcoat, I would fain ſee him walk in guerpo like a 
caſed rabbit. Shakeſpeare. | | 3 | 
Ork, for Equeiey [ecuyer, Fr.] a groom of a prince, or one 
converſant in the king's ſtables, and having the charge of his horſes ; alſo 
the ftable of a prince. | 

Quxxax [ecurie, Fr.] the ftables of a prince. | 

Gentleman of the QUERRY [ecayer, Fr. one of thoſe fix gentlemen, 
whoſe office it is to hold the king's ſtirrup, when he mounts on horſe- 


back. 8 5 5 
ERULOUS, adj. [querulas, Lat.] apt to complain, full of com- 
plaints, moanful, doleful. | TIO 
QUE 'RULOUSLY, adv. [of querulous} with complaint. 
Que'xuLovsnEss [of querulous] a complaining diſpoſition, habit of 
complaining mournfully, - ge 
To Qutsr, verb ad. ¶ guæro, Lat.] to 


tions. ä 
Qa r, ſubſt. [quare, Lat.] a queſtion, an enquiry to be reſolved. 
To QussE [of gaz/itum, Lat.] to ſearch after. Milion. 

UBST [guefte, Fr. inchie/ta, It. of quæſitus, Lat, ſought] 1. Search, 
the act of feeking after. 2. For inqueſt {enquere, Fr) an inqueſt or 
inquiſition, an 2 made upon oath of an impannelled jury, an im- 
pannelled jury. 3. Searchers collectively taken. 4. Enquiry, exami- 
nation. 5. Requeſt, deſire, ſolicitation. Herbert. y $41 

To Qutsr, verb neut. [of guæſitum, Lat. or queſfter, Fr.] to go in 
queſt of, or ſeek out as dogs do; to vent or wind, as a ſpaniel does. 
Que'sTANT, falt. [quefter, Fr.] feeker, endeavourer after. 1 
To Quz's Tron, v neut. ¶ qua ſlionor, Lat. queſlionner, Fr. queftio- 
nare, It.] 1. To ak queſlions, to enquire. 2. To debate by interroga- 
tories, to call into queſtion, to doubt. La ad e 
To Que'st ion, verb. ad. 1. To examine one by queſtions. 2. TO 
be uncertain of. And moſt we gue//ion what we moſt deſire. Prior. 3. 
To have no confidence in, to mention as not to be truſtegc. 
Quve'sT10N, Fr. [queſtione, It. 4 ugg; Yo A demand to which 
an anſwer is required, an interrogatory. 3. Enquiry, diſquiſition. 3. 
A diſpute, any ſubject of debate. 4. A doubt, a controverſy. 5. A 
diſpute. His very being is called in queſtion. Tillot/on. 6. Judicial trial, 
But whoſoever be d gu 
ſerved leaſt to be called in gueſtion for this fault. Hooker; 7. Examination 
torture or rack. To put the perſon to the rack or gueſlion. Apitffe. 
9. State of being the ſubje of preſent enquiry. That we demand the 
thing in gueſfion, and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe. Hooker. . Endea- 


vour, ſearch; now obſolete. ll | . 40 
queſtion ; queſtionabile, It.] 1. Doubtful, 


and diſſipate the force of any 


pat a queſtion, to aſk queſ- 


 Que'sTIONABLE, ad}. [of 
difputable. 2. Liable to ſuſpicion or queſtion, TILE 
| eee HGH [of gueftienable} doubtfulneſs, liableneſs to be 
in qu „ : FTE 51 50 
Que'sTIONARY, adj. [of queſtion] enquiring, aſking queſtions. - Pope. 
Qus'sriontn [of que//ion}: an enquirer../ . RY 
Que'srionisT [of 2 an aſker of queſtions; alſo a eandidate 
for the degree of batchelor of arts at Cambridge. 
Quz'sT10nLEss, adv. [of gueffion and 4%] without doubt, certainly. 


5 tons, p/ur. [of queſtion] propoſitions made or offered by way 
of diſ pute See QugsT %. 1 10 |; 


 Qu#'srwan, or Que'srwoncaR, a [of gueft and man, or monges) 
a ſtarter of law-ſuits. Bacon. . Seu 
. Qui'sr-wen, perſons choſe annually in each ward of the city of Lon- 
don, to enquire into abuſes and miſdemeanors, eſpecially ſuch as relate 
| to weights and meafares. | \ 6.93 $47) 

QD % [ „It. among the Romans] an officer whe had 
the management of the public treaſure'z alſo a public treaſurer, cham- 


lecken one chat purlues. Shabofrave. / 
„ [queſius, Lat.] ſtudious of proſit. 


berlain of a City, c. f 
Qu E'&FRT eee 
a 


Quve'sTuaRy, 


s 7 1 : 
4 ** 


5 * by hereditary right, but is acquired by a man's 


feghtedneſs of an eagle. 


guilty, the communion book hath ſurely de- 


to reſt. 2. To ſtill, to bring to reſt, not to put in 


QU1 


 Quz'srus (tut, Lat.] in law, uſed of land which does not def 
try, | ; 2 | 17 labour and 
o QueTcn, werb act. to or ſtir, to cry, to winch. Tl. ©. 
with — See OY. — „ $16 ins ach. The fame 
Quz've de Hironde [in fortification] i. e. a fwallow's tail 
out-work, the ſides of which open or ſpread towards the head f 
campaign, and draw in towards the gorge. | hat 
Qu1 a improvide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many cafes, where 3 ..... 
1s erroneouſly ſued out or awarded. | 1 80 
Qum, ſubf. a ſarcaſm, a bitter taunt. | Ainſworth, 
To Qu E, verb neat. ¶ prob. fatum a motu, Lat.] 1. To moye 
the guts do. 2. [From the noun} to equivocate or play with w. Fo 
to pun. See 7 A N eee 2 Pg 
U1'BBLE, ſabſt. [from guidlibet, Lat.] a low conceit 
the Bund of words, a — an e ms | Gepending on 
Fong, + x quibble] a Dn, | 
Quick [| cpic, Sax. quick, Su.] 1. Alive, not dead. The 9; 
dead, Common-Prazer. 2. Agile, nimble, ſwift. 3. Spendy 3 
delay. 4. Briſk, ſpritely, ready, active. f A 
Quick, adv, [from the adj.) nimbly, ſpeedily, readily. 1 
Quick, abn. [from the adj.) 1. A live animal. $ erfer. 2. The 
living fleſh, the ſenſible parts, That ſpeech touched t e quick, Bam. 
3- Living plants. A ditch and bank ſet with quick. Mortimer, In aj 
the ſenſes it ſeems elliptical for quick perſons, or things quick. 
| . Quick at meat, Quick at work, 
The French ſay: Bonne bite Sechauffe en mangeant (i. e. a good beaſt 
will be warm with eating: or, Hardi gaigneur, bardi mangear (i, e. hold | 
at gain, bold at meals.) | | 1 
 Quick-BEAM, or QuickENTREE, . a kind of wild ah, 
* rn a le, in horſes. ”Y | 
To Quick EN, verb a. [of cpiccan, or acpiecian, 
make alive. No man hath pzicten 4 his own ſoul. 
P/aims. 2. To haſten. 3. To ſharpen, to actuate, 
brandy to quicken their taſte already 
To Qui'cken, verb neut. 1. To 
womb. 2. To move with agility. | | 
Qui'cxexzr [of quicken] 1. One who makes alive. 2. That which 
accelerates or actuates. 
- > apo /ubſt. [of quick and lime; calx viva, Lat.] lime un- 
acked. | | «+2 


. Quick, adv. [of quick] ſpeedily, nimbly, actively. | 
Qu1'ckNness [of quick ; cpic and nerye, Sax.] 1. Agility, nimble. 
neſs, briſknels. 2. Speed, velocity. 3. Keen ſenſibility, Nun 
of ſenſation. Locke. 4. Sharpneſs, pungency. h 
Qur'cx8anDs [of cpic and rand, Sax.) moving ſand, ſands which 
ſhake and tremble, into which thoſe, who paſs over them, often ink. 
Qu1'cxszT [of cpic and perran, Sax. to plant] a fort of thom, of 
which hedges are made, any living plant ſet to grow. 0 
Qu1r'cksET, aj. ſet with living plants. | 
- » QUYeK$1GHTED, adj. [of quick and fight ; of cpic and zerihde, Sax. ] 
having a ſharp eye; alſo having a quick mental ſight. IA 
Qu1'CKS1GHTEDN 855 mw quick/ighted) ſharpneſs of fight, The quick 
Locke. 
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U1'CKSILVER [of cpic and pilfene, Sax. argentum vivun, Lat.] a 
ie or prodigy ol — by f hich is fluid le water; and though 
a very heavy body, yet eaſily flies away, when ſet over the fire, See 
Mszcury.: = 4 an e | 
 QurekstLVERED, adj. [of guickfiver] overlaid with quickſlver. 

Qui'cxwiTTED: [of cpic and prr, Sax.] having a ſharp wit. 
Qu1d [prob. of cud, Sax. cud] a morſel or quantity of tobacco, te 
be held in the mouth, or chewed ; a low word. 1 
Quip Nunc [i. e. what now] a contemptuous name uſed to an im- 
Quip Pro Que, Lat. ſin law} the reciprocal performance of articles 
by both parties to a: contrat.. . 
Quin Pro Que, Lat. one good turn for another ; trick for wick, 3 
Rowland for an Olive. B 4 
Quiv Pro Que with phyfic} is when a medicine of one quality in 


ſubſtituted for another... 6 e 
. - $0 many worthy quidan which catch at 


| 8 Lat. fo 
the garland. Spenſer. 2 
| . cyabniatum, Lat. quidden, Ger. a quince] 


a ſort of conſerve, &c. of quinces, made with ſugar, mar 
Qur'vvzT, /ubt. [corrupted from quidliber, Lat. or from 
a ſubtilty, an equivocation. Shakeſpeare. - 1 
QurDprrarlivz, adj. [of quiddity]' effential to a thing; 3 
term it fu 1 545 107 * N e 
Qvi'pvarTy [of guidditas, low Lat. of guid, Lat. what] 2 — 
of a thing, or the quality of being what it is, that 2 tion, 
anſwer to the queſtion, quid ef ? a ſcholaſtic term; alſo a due c 
quitk, a-cavil, a trifling nicety. - but inſers 3 
Qu in metaphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as being cuing is, im- 
relation to our underſtandings ; for the very aſking what ® 1 
plies, that it is an object of knowledge. ; | 
Quips, or Cup, the inner part o the throat in beaſts. to reſt] a ſtate 
1 or eg e 6 [of guigſco, Lat. to 
of reſt, repoſe.” Glan ville. | 
Qu1e'sCeNT; adj. [quic/cens, Lat.] being at reſt, 5 


e. 
que dit, Fr ] 


* 


= 
ow 


motion muſt needs be as inſenſible as if it were 21 11 letters that 
Qu1x'seun rs, pins of quieſcent ' guigſcentss liters, LA) © | 
are not pronounced in reading. | 121 1. At rel, fil, 


bulent, mild, 


* Qur'zrT; adjc Fr. fquiero, It. guido, Sp. mare Se 2 


not troubled, free from diſturbance. 2. Pe 
not offenſive. 3. At reſt, ſtill, not in motion. 4. dg 
 Qo1er, /i. [quietis, gen. of guies, Lat. reſt] repole, i 
difturbance, ſecurity, Indulgent guier, 8 0 pecify. to lil 
To OvrET, verb ac. [from the ſubſt.] 1, To calm, n. The idea d 
moving or quie/1»g corporal motion. Locke. nn: 
. gavet } the perſon or thing that . 
Qur'eTiom ſquieti/me, Fr. of guietus, Lat. quiet} 
of the-quietifis, a-for-of Roman catholics, whoſe difting 
that religion conſiſts in the reſt and internal recolle 


145 
wy 


* 


when arrived at the ſtate of perſectio ey call ti 
in which ſtate they imagine = ſoul wholly employed in con 


QU1 


i God, to whoſe influence it was entirely ſubmiſſive, ſo that he could 


, 


and drive it where and how he would. In this ſtate the ſoul no lon- 
;needs prayers, hy mis, Oc. | ; 
K EU r, adv. [of guiet] 1. Calmly, without violent emotion. 2. 
aby, without offence. 3. At reſt without diſturbance or agitation, 
bly. . ET | 5 8 | 
ans [of quiet] 1. A quiet ſtate, a ſtate of being free from 
1 perplexity, diſturbance, or trouble, peace, tranquillity. 2. Cool- 
wr temper. 3. Stilneſs, calmneſs, , 
80 . [of quiet] calm, ſtill, undiſturbed. Now obſolete, 
(QuIETSOME, 2% 5 | | ul 
zrupe [from quiet] repoſe, tranquillity, A word not in com- 
ay A future quretude and ſerenitude in the affections. Wotton. 
Quiz'Tus Eft (i. e. he is quieted or acquitted] a phraſe uſed by the 
Lt; of the pipe and auditors in the exchequer, in their acquittances and 
licharges given to accounts. 
QuiLL prob. of kulh, A Fee Lat. a ſtalk] 1. A feather of a 
ds wings the ſtrong and hard feather of which pens are made. 2. 
te inftrument of writing, a pen. 3. The dart or prickle of a porcu- 
* 4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 5. The inſtru- 
nent with which muſicians ftrike their ſtrings. Dryden. 
ue plur. of Po "pra _ prob. g. - quibblets, or 
uk quibbles] ubtilties, quiobles, chicanery, raudulent diſtinctions. 
vu r, ſubt. ¶ couette, Fr. culcita, culcitra, Lat,] a covering for a bed, 
& is 400 by ſtitching one cloth over another with ſome ſoft ſub- 
uunce between them. | | 
To QuiLT, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtitch one cloth upon ano- 
der, with ſomething ſoft between them. 
QUI'NaRY, adj. | quinarius, Lat.] conſiſting of five, pertaining to the 
under five, This g4izery number of elements. Boyle. 
(uince [un coin, Fr. quidden, Ger. ] 1. A ſort of fruit or downy ap- 
tk, 2. The tree. þ 5 F : 
To QUINCH, ver neut. to ſtir, to flounce as in reſentment or pain. 
Werſer. | | 
13 [of guincunx] having the form of a quincunx. Ray. 
Quixcuxx, five twelfths of any entire thing that is divided into 
tyelve parts. 8 5 
Quixcuxx Order, an order of ranging trees, c. by ſives. Quincunæ 
aner is a plantation of trees, diſpo. ed originally in a ſquare, conſiſting 
tre trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle; which diſpo- 
lion repeated again and again, forms a regular grove, wood or wil- 
&neſs: and when view'd by an angle of the ſquare or parallelogram, 
preſents equal or parallel angles. | 
Quizpe*cacon [of guingue, Lat. five, dexa, ten, and yana, Gr. a cor- 
tet] a plane figure of fifteen ſides and angles, which, if they are all equal 
bone another, is called a regular guindecagon. 
Quinquace'sima Sunday {fo called, becauſe it is about the goth day 
before Eaſter] ſhrove ſunday. See PENTECOSTE. 5 
pA N UL AR, adi. [of guingue, five, and angulus, Lat. an angle] 
hing five angles or corners. Woodward. = 
„ hte adj. [of quingue, five, and artzculus, Lat. an ar- 
1 conſiſting of five articles. They have given an end to the guinguar- 
tar controverſy, Sanderſon. | 
Qui:xque, Lat. five. 
| r [in botanic writers] divided into five partitions, 
vthe viola Mariana, or Coventry- bells, &c. 
agar, adj. [of guingue, five, and findo, Lat. to ſplit] cloven or 
lee [of quingue, five, and folium, Lat. a leaf] having 
QUinquerotiarer Leaf [with botaniſts]. a kind of digitated leaf, 
wullting of five, as it were, fingers, as in cingue/t1l. | 
WinquexNa'Lia, games or feſtivals celebrated every fifth year, in 
lenour of the deified em perors. | ; 
„p ETVVIAI, adj. [quinquennis, Lat.] laſting five years, happen- 
uy once in five years. | 
| Wixqua'TeIA, feſtivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, ſo called, 
3 think, becauſe they laſted five days; but others ſay, becauſe 
ey fell out five days after the ides of the month ; the fame as Panathe- 
0. : 


Gp, the jeſuits-bark or powder, a kind of bark brought 

wy in America, accounted a good remedy in agues or fevers. See 
2; 

4er, Jul. [corrupted from /quinancy ; quinantia, Lat. eſquenan- 

6 Fr. of *veyXy, Gr.] a diſtemper that affects the throat, an inflam- 
nation there that ſometimes produces ſuffocation. 

Wixr, /abf. Fr. 1. A ſet of five. 2. [At the game called piguet] a 
4uence of five cards of the ſame colour. | | 
; SINTAIN, /ub/f, Fr. 1. A poſt with a turning top. See Quixxrix. 
11 TEN: cuſtom, a poſt driven into the ground with a buckler fixed 

ma 40 the performance of ſome military exerciſes on horſeback, with 

. tarowing of darts, breaking of lances, &c. He who breaks moſt 

ford N N moſt activity, wins, the prize; allo a right which the 
en 1 0 lige all the millers, watermen, and other young people 
Feerllane, o come before his caſtle, once every third year, and break 
ances or poles againſt a poſt or Wooden man, for his diverſion. 


pains [4. d. cental, of centum, Lat. an hundred] an hundred 


VINTy 1 
rk SCENCE [quinta ef/entia, Lat. i, e. the fifth effence] 1. A 


oſed the heavens to be a guinze/cence or fitth ſort of 
I theſe. Vati, 2. The pureſt ſubſtance drawn out 
body; a medicine made of the moſt efficacious active par- 
edients, ſeparated from all fzces or dregs; the ſpirit, 
r virtue of any thing; the extract of any thing containing all 
vie ny 
1 TIAL [of gui 
N 0 1 tbo AG quinteſcence] 


Vi'NTILE 
* diſtant 
UI NT1N 


It VIrtues 


conſiſting of quinteſſence, per- 


in aſtrology] an aſpe& of the planets, when they are 72 
m one another. b 


me celebrated eve f } 1 
# | very fifth year ; palus quintanus, Lat. Ainſworth. quin- 
u; 5 5 * upright poſt, on the top of which a croſs poſt turned on a 
wal end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, and at the other a 
and paß beg the play was to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, 


ack by before the and-bag coming round ſhould ſtrike the tilter on 


ſubſe. Minſhew deduces it from guintus Lat. and calls it a a 


Q UO 

WINTTLIANS [ſo called of Quintilia their propheteſs] an ancien“ 
Chriſtian ſect, who admitted women to perform che ſacerdotal and epiſ- 
copal functions, grounding their practice on thkt paſſuge of St.. Paul, that 
in Chriſt there is no diſtinction of males and females. But St. Pau! (one 
would think) has ſufficiently precluded che fair ſex from a work of this 
kind, by what he ſays in 1 Tim. ii. 11—14. bs 

QuiNnTU'PLE, adj. [quintuplex, Lat.] five-fold; 

Quinza'in, Fr. a ſtanza of 15 verſes. 

Quinzie'ms, Fr. a fifteenth, a certain tax, anciently ſo called, becauſe 
raiſed on the fifteenth part of mens lands and goods ; alſo the fifteenth 
day after any feſtival. BD „% 

Qu1e, ſabſt. [derived by the ety mologiſts from hip] a gibe, a jeer, 
a flout, a ſharp jeſt. Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. Milion. 

To Quie, verb a#. to rally with bitter ſarcaſms. Ainſworth. | 

Qui [of le chæur, Fr. choro, It.] 1. The choir of a church, that 
Part of it where the ſervice is ſung. 2. A ſet of fingers; a chorus. And 
all the guire of birds did ſweetly ſing. Sper/er. 3. [Cabier, Fr.] a parcel 
of paper conſiſting of twenty-four ſhects. | 

To Quike, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſing in concert. 

Qur1sTER [of guire] a ſinging-man or choriſter, one who ſings in 
concert, generally in divine ſervice. 

— Quik, ust. 1. Quick ſtroke, ſharp fit. 2. Smart taunt, cutting 
jeſt, ſarcaſm. 3. Subtilty, artful diſtinction. 4. A looſe light ture, 
Light guir4s of muſic, broken and uneven. Pope. 5. A ſhiſt or cavil. 

Quirk [with architects] a piece of ground either ſquare or oblong, 
taken out of a corner, or any place elſe of a ground-plat, to make a court- 
yard; &c, | | 

QuiRINA LI, Lat, feaſts obſerved at Rome in honour of Quirinus, 
i. e. Komulus, on the twelfth of the calends of May. 
 QuinI1'Tes (of the Curetes of the ancient town of Cyres] an appella - 
tion given to the ancient Roman people. 

Quis [in natural hiſtory] a kind of marcaſite of copper, ſrom wlich 
the Roman vitriol is drawn. 

F Quir, fart. paſſ; of to quit ; which ſee : [g uitte, Fr.] diſcharged, free 
rom. | 


To Quir, verb act. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I have guit or quitted [quit- 
ter, Fr. quitare, It. guitar, Sp.] 1. To diſcharge an obligation, to make 
even. 2. To ſet free. Fo guit you wholly of this fear. Wake. 3. To 
carry through, to diſcharge, to perform 4. Io leave or forſake, He 
quit being. Shakeſpeare, 5. To clear one's ſelf of ane affair. 6. To 
repay, to requite. 7. To vacate obligations. 8. Jo pay any obliga- 
tion, to clear a debt. To quit their charges. Hooter. 9. [Contracted 
from acguit] to abſolve, to acquit. Guilclefs 1 gut, gu'icy I ſet them 
free. Fairjax. 10. To part with, to give up, to reſign. Quitted his 
title to Campaſpe's charms. Prior. 

Qu1r'Tca6Rass, fal ſt. [cpice, Sax. ] dog-grais. 

QuirT Claim [in law] is the releaſe or acquitrance of a man of any 
action that he hath or may have on ſome certain occaſion ; or a quitting 
one's claim or title, | | | 

QuiTE [guite, of guitter, Fr. to diſcharge, to free, which however at 
firſt appearance unlikely, is much tavoured by their original ule of the 
word, which was in this combination quite and clean, that is, with a 
clean riddance: Its preſent kgnification was gradually intzoduced] whol- 
ly, altogether, thoroughly, completely. And ariſe from quite contrary 
principles. Addiſon. | : 

Qu17-RENT, /ub/t. [of quit and rent] an acknowledgment or ſmall 
=_ 3 by tenants to the lord of the manor, any ſmall rent re- 
erved. 

Qu1Ts, iaterj. [from quit] an exclamation uſed when any thing is re- 
paid, and the parties become even. 

Qu1'TTANCE, /ub/?. ¶ guitance, Fr.] 1. Diſcharge from a debt or obli- 
gation, acquittance, 2. Recompence, repayment, retunnn. 

Qu1'TTER. I. A deliverer. Ainſworth. 2. The ſcoria of tin. Ainſ- 
worth. 3. The matter of a fore or ulcer. | : 

Qu1TTER-Bore [in horſes} a difeaſe, a hard, round ſwelling on the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and grows moſt commonly 
on the inſide of the foot. Farriers Dictionary. 

To Qur'veR, verb ad. incert. etymology] 1. To quake, to play 
with a tremulous motion. 2. To ſhiver or ſhake with cold, fear, Oc. 

+ Quiver [cocen, Sax. This word ſeems corrupted from coavrir, Fr. 
or from cover. Jn a caſe for arrows. | 

QU1'vERED, adj. [of guiver] 1. Furniſhed with a quiver. 2. Sheath- 
ed as In a quiver. | 

To . verb neue. [a low word] to move as the embryo does in 
the womb, to move as the heart does in throbbing. | 

Quo JuRE [Z. e. by what right] a writ that hes for him who has 
land, wherein another challenges common for paſture time out of mind. 

Quo WARRANTO, a writ which lies againſt him who uſurps any fran- 
chiſe or liberty againſt the king ; as, to have waif, ſtray, tair-market, 
court-baron, leet, or ſuch like, without a good title. : 

Quop LI BET, Lat. [i. e. any thing, what you pleaſe] a quibble or 
quirk, a nice point, a ſubtilty. | 

QuopLiBeTa'R1aN, /ubf. [of grod!ihet, Lat.] one who talks or diſ- 
putes upon any ſubje& ; alſo one Who follows the dictates of his own 
fancy. ; | 

YER vrenr Queſtions, or QuoDLiBeTs [in the univerſity. 
ſchools] theſes or problems not reſtrained to a particular ſubject, an- 
ciently propoſed to be debated for curioſity and entertainment. | 

Quote, /ub/t. [coeffe, Fr.] 1. Any cap which covers the head. See 
Corr. 2. The cap of a judge or ſerjeant at law. ; 

To Quolr, verb act. [coeffer, Fr.] to cap, to dreſs with a head · dreſs. 


Addiſon. ö a 
Quor'revre, /ub/t. ¶ coeſfure, Fr.] head-dreſs. Addiſen. 
See COIL. 


Quoil, a ſtir or tumult. | | 
' Quoix. [koller, Teut. a collar] a round of a cable when the turns are 


laid one upon another, or a rope or cable laid up round, one turn over 
another, jo that they may run out free and ſmooth without kenks, i. e. 
without twiſtings or doublings. : 2 
To QvolL [with ſailors] to lay the turns of a rope in rounds or cir- 
cles. 
Qvoin [cuneus, Lat. coin, Fr.] 1. A wedge for faſtening great guns to 
the ſhip's ſides. 2. An inſtrument for railing warlike engines. Ainſ- 
arb. 3. A ſtone, &c. in the corner of buildings. | 
Cantiei Quoixs, ſhort three-edged quoins to be put between caſks. 
10 N Quoir 


QU o 


Qvotr [of toete, Du.) 1. A round iron for play, ſomething thrown to 


a great diſtance to a certain point. He plays at quoits well. Shakeſpeare. 


2. The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes called in Engliſh gui, but 

T3 : the game of quoits is a game of ſkill: the diſcus was only 

* f firength, as among us to throw the hammer or put the 
ne | 


4 To Qyorr, verb neus. [from the ſubſt.] to play at quoits, to throw 


m. 
Quo'nvan Lat. that has been formerly; a ludicrous word. My 
guondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dyydon. 
Quook ; obſolete ; pres. of gaakte. Spenſer. 
ou, Lat. (i. s, of whom] a word frequently uſed in the com- 
miſſions of the juſtices of the peace, as where a commiſſion is directed to 
five or ſeven 4 or to any three of them, among whom, B. C. and 
D. E. are to be two ; there B. C. and D. E. are ſaid to be of the gao- 
rum becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. And thence a j»/- 
tee of the peace and quorum is one without whom the teſt of the juſtices 
cannot act in ſome caſes. ; | 


we Ra yy verb imperfeet. [This is 
taine 


evo 
2 2883 a contribution, A ſhare or Proportion 


QuoTa'T10N [of quote] 1. A citation, the act of quey; 
ſage 2 — 2 uced as 3 or illuſtration. N 
0 Qyore [coter, guotor, Fr.] to eite, alledge, or brins ; 
flage by way of authority or illuſtration. 86, or bung in an audy 
vo'TER, ſub. [of guote] he that quotes or cites, 
y part. of cyo an, 
in Engliſh, and is now only uſed 5 1 = 


perſon] guorh I, ſay I, 


or 


Sax. to ſay, re 


uſes it irregularly in the ſecond guage, diane 
—_ he, or ſaid he. or fad 1; 7 51 
VOTI'DIAN, ad. [quotidianus, Lat.] that is every day, 
QyorT1D1aNn, ſub/?. | ebris quotidiana, Lat.] a quotidi 
which returns 2 1 os ] 2 quotidian ferer, a ſex 


0'TIENT, abi. [quotiens, Lat. how or as often; in arithn: 
unde that ES how many times a diviſor is er * 
vidend. 


R A 


r, Roman, R r, Italic, R r, old Engliſh, h, Sax. is the 17th 
letter of the alphabet; P e, Greek, the 15th, 7, Hebrew, the 
20th, is called /itera canina, or the-dag's letter, becauſe of its 
ſound, ſomething like the noiſe a dog makes when he ſnarls ; 

' it has one conſtant ſound in Engliſh, as reaſon, roſe, ray, 
rind, murther : in. words derived from the Greek, it is followed by. an 
, as „ diarrhes : is never mute, unleſs the ſecond ; r may be 
- gceounted mute where two rr's are uſed ; as myrrh. ell Ae Ee 
R, in phyſicians bills, ſtands for recipe, and ſignifies take. | 
R, frequently ſtand for Rex, king, and Regina, queen, or Regie, of 
the royal, as R. S. Regie Societatis, Lat. 
R win the ancients] was a numerical letter, and ſignified 80. 
R, with a daſh at the top, ſtood for 80000. 
To RAA “TTR, werb nexts [rabatre, Fr.] 1. To deſcend or come lower. 
1. [With falconers) a hawk is ſaid ſo to do, when, by the motion of the 
© bearer's hand, ſhe recovers the fiſt. : 

- Ra'apsr, or Ra'parr {[Minſhew derives it of dia, Heb. multiplied, 

becauſe of their great increaſe; hut Skinner, of rapidus, Lat. on account 

of their agility and ſwiftneſs, robbe, robbekin, Du.] a coney, a furry 

animal that lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. _. 
Ra RET, A. [ the verb] a jaint made by paring two pieces 

ſo that they may wrap over one another. Moæxon. | 

Rasper [of a x5 as keel] the hollow of it. 10 

To Ranner [with carpenters, c.] to make channels in boards, to 
pare them down ſo as to t each other. l ä 
\ Ra'npzTING [with ſhipwrights] is the letting in of the planks to the 
ſhip's keel, it being hallawed away, that the planks may join the better 
and cloſer. STE BM 
Ra'zpt; or RA“, £29 Heb, from rab, maſter, prefect] a doQor 
or teacher of the Jewiſh law., | @ SHS 
RaBBTTNIc AL, adj. [of rabbi] pertaining to the rabbies. 160 
Rauer [of rabbi] one well verſed in the writings, or doQrines 
and opinions of the rabbins. | | 
RAS [of rabala, Lat. a brawler, rabulor, L. Lat.] 2 tumultuous 
crowd, an aſſembly of the mob, or the loweſt of the people. 
Rab [of rabble} crowd, mob, tumultuous aflembly 
ople, | 
2 ABDOI'DBS | garCdondng, Gr.] See Ruannolpzs. 
Rappo'LogGy. See RHaBDoLOGY, | 
Ra'sppomancy. See RHanDOMANCY. ; 
Rar m, adj. [rapidus, Lat.] fierce, furious, madd. +] 
Ra'svrngeT ſin gunnery] the ſmalleſt piece of ordnance but one, be- 
ing an ineh and an half diameter at the bore, five feet and an half long, 
requiring a charge of ſix ounces of powder, aud weighing three hundred 
hs | | IF 


„ [of rabiofitas, Lat.] ravenouſneſs, furiouſneſs, outra- 
uſneſs, © We: 34-2 | | 
We or Racua [NPY Syr. of p, empty] a word of contempt 


for a yain empty fellow. Buxtorf ſays, it is in frequent uſe in the fal- 
mudic writers, & fepe cum malitid conviti, i. e. and often with deſign to 


of mean 


cles belonging to the back. 


to force confeſſion from a ſuppoſed offender, and alſo a capital puniſh 
ment. 2. Torture, extreme pain. 
ſion is 
from which they ſpin by twiſti 


5. [racke, Du. a track] the clouds as they are driven by the wind. Th 
winds in the upper region which move the clouds, above which we call 
the rack, and are not 
7. A wooden frame in a ſtable, &c. to hold hay or fodder for cattle 
8. A frame to put bottles in, 


ar Joints] 
commonly called /crag, 


of the rack, to extort a confeſſion. 
man. Dryden and Lee. 
ing aloud, but rach with deep deſpair. Mallon. 3. To 7 
exaction or extortion, 4. To ſcrew, to force to performance. 5. ** 
ſtretch to extend. an 
To Rack Wines, Beer, &c. 
from the lees, to decant, ta defecate them. 


clouds before the wind. 
Rex zT. 1. An itregular clattering noiſe: it all 
the balls in tennis courts, 

hurly-burly ; in burleſque 1 . 
tennis-courts. 3. [ Raguette, Fr.] an inſtrument to ſtrike the 
at tennis- play. AE 


trots nor ambles, but is between bot 
amble, only that it is a ſwifter time and ſhorter tread; an 
not rid ſo much ground, yet it is ſomething easier. 


ing a tail like a fox, being clothed with a thick and deep 
in the day-time in a hollow tree, und goes out at nights, 
ſhines, to feed on the ſea-fide, where it is hunted c __ the demi 


RAD 


Ractmo'ss, adj. [racemoſus, Lat.] full of cluſters. . 

Ra'csr [of race] one that runs or contends in ſpeed, 
3 (in law] a fine or redemption, paid for the redemption of 

ief. | 

Racui'Tz#, or Rach“ [of gaxis. Gr. the ſpine) muſcles belon 
ing to the back, ſo named by foreign anatomiſts, and are protably 
{ame that are called by others, ſemi ſpinati. 

Ra CHE] n Maſculi, Lat. [of ga, Gr. the ſpine of the back] my 


Ra'cings8 [of racy] the quality of being racy. 
Rack [racke, Du. from racken, to ſtretch] 1. A torturing machine 


. Any inftrument by which exte 
rformed. Wilkins, 4. - 1 commonly a portable diſtaff 

a | VOY 
The ſiſters turn the wheel, | 


Empty the woolly rack and fill the reel. Dryden. 


rceived below, Bacon. 6. A grate in general. 


Rack of Mutton [hnacca, Sax. the hind head, racra, Illandic, hinges 
a neck or ſerag of mutton cut for the table. This 1s more 


Rack, for Ax Ack, a ſpirituous liquor. See ArRack. | 
To Rack, verb act. [rac eee i. To put offenders to the torture 
ou will not rack an innocent ol 


2. To torment, to harraſs in W 


ud necan, Sax. to cure] to draw them off 
To Rack, verb nut. [from the ſabR.] to ſtream or be driven 38 
ades to the noiſe ol 
diſturbance, al 
to the noiſe 1t 
with 


2. Confuſed talk, a ſtir, 2 
ge. This alſo alludes 


a pace in which a horſe neithel 


Ra'cxino Pace. [in r ee] "Bach" 
z this pace is m 


a | 3 ; ha 
Raccoon, a New-England animal, ſomething * Pony” ſleep 


when the moo 


convey a malieious kind of h. See Math. c. 5. v.22. |  Ra'ckreNnT, Aub. 2 rack and rent] rent ſtrete 

Raccoy'rer fin — ſigniſes the ſame as coxpee, i. e. cut off, Ruined by rackrents. 2 | i 3 utmoll rent. 
or ſhortened, denoting a croſs, or other ordinary, that does not extend aero [of rack and renter] one who Py 0 root] ſtrong 
to the. edges of the eſcutcheon, as they do, when named without ſuch Aer, 1 2 of wine, perha 12 il its Juſcious qu 


Rack [Lraxæa, It. raca, Sp. of radix, Lat. a root] 1. Lineage, or ge- 
neration, proceeding from father to ſon, family deſcending. 2. A family 
aſcending. 3. A generation, a colle&tive family. 4. A particular 
breed. KS races — nope yn Ton $ 
Race of ginger [rays de gengibre, Sp.] a ſprig ar root ger: is 
more 8 — — which fee. e. A paricar bange or 
taſte of wine. 7. The courſe or running of perſons on foot, or on 
back, firiving who mall get to che goal before the other. 8. Courſe 
on the feet. 9. Progreſs, courſe in general. My race of glory run and 
race of : Aves. 10, Train, procdls. The race of this war fell | 
upon the of Ubi. Rc . | . wi 1 
Rg'ce-xorse [of #ace and horſe] a horſe bred to run for prizes. 
Ractma'rion c Lat. branch] act of gathering af grapes; 
alfo i cluſter like that of grapes. | | 
RacemirEROUS, adj. [racemifer, of racemus, and fers, Lat. to bear] 


flavarous, 
AD, obſolete: rer. of To READ. 


ſel; as 
ſelor ; Rodbert, eminent for counſel ; Zubulus 


of the ſoil; alſo that 


: L ; ni cov 1 
in dialect, and gal coun- 
lus 


Rap nad, ned, node, Sax.] differ only 
2 werful, or * in counſel; 1 hare d 


rad, 


Girl kind, hh) 


RAG 


or ſparklin 


like the ſun- beams. A ſun of gold radiant upon the top. Bacon. 
Ra'DlanTNESs [of radiant] glittering, luſtre, &c, Len 
To Ra'DIaTE, verb neut. [radiatum, ſup. of radio, Lat.] to ſhine, to 
le, to ſend forth rays, | 


ger of rays. : 3 ; N 
Raviare Diſcous Flower [with floriſts) is that which has its diſk en- 


compaſſed with a ray, as in the ſun. flower. 
Ra'DIaTED [radiatus, Lat.] having rays or beams, adorned with rays. 
The radiated head of the phanix. Addiſon. 


_ euſtus, He wears on his head the corona radiati, a type of his di- 
inity, And Virgil gives the ſame kind of crown to Latinus : 
Cui tempora circum. 
Aurati bis ſex radii. — Eneid. l. 12. 
The fame crown was alſo a repreſentation of the ſun, as is feen on 
the figures of Apollo, on the next reverſe, Addiſon on medals. See 
Ap0LLO, 
Ra DATING Point [in optics) is that point from whence the rays of 
lght iſſue, or are darted out. | 

Ravia'T10N, Fr. [radtatio, ge, 1. The act of darting or caſting forth 
nys or beams of light, beamy luſtre. 2. Emiſſion from a centre every 


way. | 
L of the Animal Spirits, the manner of the motion of the 
aimal ſpirits, on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed from the brain to- 
wards all the parts of the body, through the little canals of the nerves, as 
lght from a lucid body. | | 
Place of RADIATION, is that ſpace in a tranſparent body, or medium, 
through which a viſible body radiates. | | 
Ra'DiCAL, Fr. [radicale, It. of radicalts, of radix, Lat. root] 1. Per- 
hining to the root, primitive, original. 21 In-bred, implanted by na- 


ary thing ariſes. | | 

RADICAL 755 [with phyſicians] a ſuppoſed fundamental juice 
of the body, faid to nouriſh and preſerve the natural heat, as oil does a 
mp. 

Ravical 2ueſtion [in aſtrology] one that is propoſed, when the 
brd of the ln, and lord of the hour are of one nature and tri- 
licity, | | 
*Ravicar Sign [with algebraiſts] the ſign or character of the root 
of a quantity, as (V) is the ſign or character which expreſſes the 
root, 5 


Ravica'tity, or Ra'picalness [of radicals, Lat.] 1. Origination, 
t, The quality of being radical. CS 

vrcalLY, adv. [of radical] originally, primitively, from the 
Wot. II 


To RA'Dbiearx, verb ad, [radicare, It. and Lat. of radix, Lat. root] 
o root, to plant deeply and firmly. 
_ DICATED, part. faſſ. [of radicate, radicato, It, of radicatus, Lat.] 


Ravichrto „ Fr. the action whereby plants take root, or ſhoot out 
nots, the act of fixing deep. | 


lu. root] that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon vegetation, be- 
(mes its root, Quincy. | 

Nui, adj, [radicofus, E great, or many roots. 
n Lat. [with botaniſts] a radiſh; alſo the herb ſoap- 


Ravto'ss, ag, [radioſus, Lat.] that hath many beams or rays. 5 
An [pxbic, Sax. radis, raifart, rave, Fr. raphanus, Lat.] an 


Ravs, Lat. 1. A ray or beam of the ſun, &c.' 2. [In anatomy] 
2. and leffer bone of the arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
tt elbow to the wriſt. 3. The larger bone of the legs. 4. [In geo- 
bey] the ſemi-diameter of a circle, or a right line drawn from the cen- 
eto the cireumference. 5. [In one a ſtraight line full of light, or 
u illumination made by a right line. 6. [In mechanics] a ſpoke or ſel- 

of a wheel, becauſe they iſſue like rays from the centre of it. 
aD-KNIGHTS, certain fervitors, who bed their lands by ſerving their 
Mon horſeback. See Rov-«nicuTs. 
, aD1O'MBTER [of radius, Lat. and prrgor, Gr. meaſure] a mathema- 
| I oorument ed a Jacob's ſtaff, 
3 dix, Lat, the root of a tree or plant. 

dix fin eee the ſole of the foot. 


2 its a Cart, the rails on the top of it. | 

* Rary, verb af. to ſweep, to huddle, to take haſtily without 
F FS; 

0 R Ke verb ow [roffler Fr. to ſnatch] to caſt, dice for a 
a ch every one la | | 

Wie « te thing A 4 own a ſtake or proportional part of the 
e + . [rafle, Er.] a ſpecies of game or lottery, in which 
wn * 2 ſmall _— of the value of —. ſingle ing is confidera- 
"Fs nce to pain it. | i St 
"Rte Net, a fort of fiſhing net. | 

the 0. ING [of raffle] a play with three dice, wherein he that throws 
"of pair, or total, wins. See RAFFLE. . 

* 25 [probably from ratis, Lat.] a float or frame made by 
* of timber croſs each other. 

5 A part. pal, of to raue or raf. Spenſer. 
abe en, Sax. ] a piece of timber for building, the ſecon - 
Jour _ l t are — nl ar beam 13 dn. We 5 5 
a; b, %, Jof rafter} built wi ers. No rafter'd roo 
nee and ar ound? P bend 
Nie D in architecture] ſtones and bricks ſticking out be- 
Ride. . work (the edges being ſcraped off) in the corners of any 


| donn torn from the reſt. 2. Any thing rent and tattered, worn 
e 3A fragment of dreſs. 4. Hafling term] a company or 
Marg Pau 3 82 ſmalleſt denomination of coin; 5. g. I have 


Ra'PLANCEL OF Ra'piancy [of radians, Lat.] brightneſs, glitterings 
2 Ty adj. [radians, Lat] darting forth rays, glittering, &c. fid 


" RaviaTE Flower {in botany] a flower whoſe leaves grow in the man- 


Corona RADIATA, i. e. the radiated crown; thus on a medal of Au- 


me. 3. Serving to origination, that which is the root or ſource whence 


Nabier E, or RaDicv'LR, * radicule, Fr. radicula, from radix, 


eas grammar] a primitive original word, from whence others 


kit. 
of ph Su. nhacode, Sax. torn gaxoc, Gr.] 1. A tatter, an old 


RAI 
Kacaup'erm {from rag] a ſorry, raſcally, or ragged fellow. 
Rac-BoLTs [in a W on full * jags % barks on each 
e | | 


To Rack, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.; enrager, Fr.] 1. To be ex- 


tremely angry, mad, or furious. Why do the heathen rage. P/alms. 
2. To exerciſe fury, to ravage. 3. To act with miſchievous vehe- . 


mence or impetuoſity. RT | 

Race, Fr. (rabies, Lat.] 1. Madneſs, ſary, violent anger. 2. Ve- 
hemence of any thing painful. : A 

Ra'oerul, ad. U- and full] furious, violent. 

Ra'cceD, aq. [of rag; hnacod, Sax. ] 1. Torn, tattered. 2. C 
thed in rags. 3. Uneven, conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited. 4. 
Rugged, rough, not ſmooth _ 

AGGED Hawk [in falconry] a hawk whoſe feathers are broken. 

Ra"ccepNEss [of ragged] ſtate of being dreſſed in rags and tat- 
ters. 

Ra ,,, adv. [of raging] with vehement fury. | 

Ra'c-Man, ſub/f?. [of rag and man] 1. One who deals in rags. 2. 
A ſtatute appointed by king Edward III. for hearing and determining all 
complaints done five Le, | 

Ra"cor [with horſemen] a horſe that has ſhort legs, a broad croup, 
and a ſtrong thick body; and is different from a conſſat, in that the latter 
has more ſhoulders 2 a thicker neck. | 

Ra'cuLED, or RA“ ED [in heraldry] as a erofs raguled, may be 
beſt underſtood, by calling it two ragged ſtaſfs in a croſs. 

Racoo', or Racou'r | ragout, Fr. q. rare guſt] a high ſeaſoned diſh 
of meat; a ſauce or ſeaſoning to whet the appetite. | 
| Rac-sTONE, fut. [of rag and flone] 1. A ſtone ſo named from its 
breaking in a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. Woodward. 2. 
The ſtone with which they ſmooth the edge of a tool that is new ground 
and left ragged. 

Ras Wort, an herb. | | 

Ra'ja, a term uſed by the Indians for a ſort of idolatrous princes, the 
remains of thoſe who ala there before the conqueſt of the moguls. 

To Rail, verb act. 1. To incloſe with rails. 2. To range in a line. 
All railed in ropes, like a team of horſes in a cart. Bacon. 

To Rail, verb neut. [of railler, Fr. rallen, Du.] to ſcold, to uſe raſh 
opprobrious words in ſpeaking to or mentioning a perſon. Railing ac- 
cuſation. 2 Peter. 5 

RaiL {of pzgl Sax.] 1, A ſort of wild bird; ſo called becauſe its 
feathers hang looſe about its neck. 2. [hægle, Sax.} this word is pre- 
ſerved only in night- rail, a ſort of ſhort linen cloak worn by women, a 
woman's upper garment 3. [tiegel, Ger.} a crofs beam fixed at the 
ends in two upright poſts. 4. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 
by which any thing is incloſed. | 
=» 1'LER [of rail] one who rails, inſults, or defames by opprobrious 

ey [of raillerie, Fr.] light ſatire. 

Ra1'LixG, ſcolding, harſh, opprobrious language. 

Rails, plur. of rail, whic {of riegol, Teut.] a wooden fence, 
incloſing a place. = | | 

RaIMENT, for ARRAIMENT {from array of arrayer, Fr.] garments, 
veſtments, dreſs : a word now little uſed, except in poetry. 

Rain ſnen, of penian, Sax. prob. of gans, a drop, of gan, Gr. to 
drop, regn, Su. and 2 a vapour drawn by the ſun, and falling to the 

th in drops from the clouds. Razr, is water, by the heat of the ſun 
divided into very ſmall parts, aſcending in the air, till encountering the 
cold it be condenſed into clouds, and deſcends in drops. Ray. 

To Rain, verb neut. [nenian, Sax. regna, Sy. regenen, Du.} 1. To 
fall in drops from the clouds. 2. To fall as rain. And the heart is 
aſtoniſhed at the raining of it. Eccle/iafticus, 3. It rains; imperſonally z 
the water falls from the clouds. 5 ' & 

To Rain, verb ad. to pour down as rain. 58 55 

Rai'nzow [ne nbo ga, Sax. ] a bow of divers colours, repreſented in a 


watry cloud, conſiſting of innumerable drops, each drop being like a 


globe of glaſs filled with water, This rainbow never appears but where 


it rains in the ſun-ſhine, and may be made artificially, * ſpouting up 


water, which may break aloft and ſcatter into drops and fall down like 
rain: for the ſun ſhining upon theſe. drops, certainly cauſes the bow to 
appear to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true polition to the rain and ſan. This 
* is made by refraction of the ſun's light in drops of falling rain. 
eaten. g 
Rainzow [in hieroglyphics] a ſign of God's covenant of peace with 
men; and accordingly, in the Apocalipſe, we find a rainbow encompaſt 
the throne, c. 4. v. 3. and, for the lame reaſon, the angel who appears 
Le. 10] had a rainbow on his head. See RaDiaTED, and CoRona Ra- 
DIATA« d 8 | . 
Lunar RAIx BO, the appearance of a bow, made by the refraction of 
the moon's rays, in the drops of rain in the night time. . 
Marine Rainnow, a phænomenon, ſometimes ſeen in a much agitated 
ſea, when the wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
aloft ; ſo that they are refracted by the rays of the ſan falling on them, 
EI Bo en AGONY Lat) 3 
 Rar'n-petr nhanar, Sax. raniger, Lat.] 2 ag in Muſcovy 
and the re IL with large horns, that draws ledges over the 
ſnow. | | e e ; 
Ra'winess [from rainy j nengnep, Sax.] aptneſs to rain, rainy 
quality, the ſtate of being ſhowery. | | 5 
Tra of Rains [among ſailors] ſo named, becauſe they are almoſt 
conſtant rains and continual calms, thunder and lightnin _ violent- 
; and when the winds blow they are only — „which 
ift about all round the compaſs: by which means ſhips are ſometimes 
detained there a long time, and make but little way. It is that tract of 
the ſea to the northward of the equator, between four and ten de 
of latitude, and lying between the meridian of Cape de Verde, that 
of the eaſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name, * NV 
RaT Nr, adj. [of rain; henrg, Sax.} moiſt or wet with rain; ſhowe 


WER Raise, verb af. [apupan, Sax. reiſer, Dan, ] 1. To liſt up, to 
ſet higher, to heave. 2. Io ſet upright as, to raiſe a maſt. 3. To 
erect, build up. And rai/e thereon a heap of ſtones. Joſhua. ' 4. Tv 
exalt to a ſtate more — þ 5. Th increaſe, to bn 8, to . 
6. To increaſe in current value. 7. Io augment, Vance; . 
11 Raiſed to great titles. — 8. To elevate, to exalt in 
eneral. g. To excite, to put in action. He rai/eth the ſtormy wind. 
Plalms, 10. To excite to tumult or war, to ſtir up. ger Sor 


RAM ne 4 AN 
| le. 44s. 11, 10 rouſe, to ſtir up. Raiſed out of their ſleep. uren THEM, than they ever intended to deliver. See Manouz ri 4 


pþeop . 
Feb. 12. To give beginning to; as, he was the firſt that raiſed his and BAIn au. TY 5 
To raiſe another world. Milton. RA “MARE [ramo, It. of ramatus, having boughs, of ramus, Lat 


family. 10 To bring into _ 
t4. To call mto view Hack the ſtate of 2's ſpirits. 8 s the branch] branches of trees, Oc. 


a 


Ramact-Hawk [of ramus, Lat. the branch of a tree] a wild 
that has been long among the boughs, or that has but newly left Pays 
Or 15 


underſtanding raiſes to itſelf. Locke. 15. To bring from lite to death. 

It is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory. Corinthians. 16. To occa- ; : ) 

ſion, to begin. Raiſe not a falſe report. Exodus. 17. To ſet up, to taken from the aviary ; and is ſo called in the months of Ma 

utter loudly. They raiſe a cry. Dryden.” 18. To levy or gather, to July, and Auguſt. 1 7, Jure, 

collect, to obtain a certain ſum. 19. To aſſemble, to levy, , Raiſed in- To RA MLR, verb neut. [d. d. reambulo, Lat. rammeien, D 

ceſlant armies. Milton. 20. To give riſe to. 21. To raiſe paſte; to rove looſely in luſt, ramb, Su. to rove] to go to and fro, up and 2 5 

form paſte into pies without a diſh. A or aſtray, to wander, to rove irregularly. n, 8 
To RatlsE A Horſe [in horſemanſhip] is to make him work at curvets, Ra unRL E, ſub. [from the verb] roving, irregular excurſion. 

capriols, peſades, &c. alſo to place his head right, and make him car- Ra'MBLER [of ramble; q. d. reambulator, Lat.] a rover 

ry well, hindring him from carrying low, or arming himſelf. derer. ; 

To Raisz à Siege [military term} is to give over the attack of a Ramno'ors, or RauRU 8 Cambridge, H.] a drink made of 

place, and to quit the works thrown up againſt it, and the poſts taken wine, ale, eggs, and ſugar, in the winter time; or of wine, milk "de 

. | | and roſe-water, in the ſummer time. | „gar, 

To RISE 4 Plan [of a fortreſs] is to meaſure with cords and geo- Ra'mrexin [rameguin, Fr.] toaſted bread and cheeſe; ; well, 


metrical inſtruments, the length of the lines and capacity of the angles, rabbit. ; 
in order to repreſent it in ſmall upon papers; fo as to know the adyan- Ram1F1ca'TION, Fr. [from ramus, Lat. branch]; in botanis] fal 
tages and ge of it. | branches iſſuing out of larger ones, diviſion into branches; alſo th. 


* Rar'sep, part. pafſ. and pret, of RalsE [of anipen, gar.] lifted production of boughs and branches. 3 | 
| | RAM1FICAaTION [with anatomilts] the ſpreading of ſmall veſſels, which 


up, &c. 
7 alsER [of raiſe] 1. He that raiſes. - 2. [In carpentry] a board ſet iſſue out from one large one: Thus the ſeveral branches of the aorta} | 
on edge, under the fore fide of a ſtep or ſtair. which the arterial blood is conveyed to all the outward parts of the bod. 
Rar'sinc Pieces [in architecture] are pieces that lie under the beams, are called the ramifications of that artery, 1 1 
in brick or timber, by the ſide of the houſe. | | Reauiricarioxs [in painting, c.] figures reſembling boughs er 
Rarsix, Fr. [racemus, Lat.] the fruit of the vine, ſuffered to remain branches. Fa | | f 
on the tree till perfectly ripened, and then dried either by the ſun or the _ To RA “MF, werb act. [ramifer, Fr. of ramus, branch, and faci 
Heat of an oven. Grapes of every kind preſerved in this manner are Lat. to make] to ſeparate into branches. e 
called raiſins, but thoſe dried in the ſun are ſweeter and pleaſanter than TO Ra'miyy, verb neut. to be parted into branches. 90 
thoſe dried in ovens. They are called jar raiſins, from their being im- Ra'misT, a follower of Peter Ramus, a noted writer, 4 
ported in earthen jars. The fineft ate the fruit of the vitis Damaſcena. RA“ ER, an inſtrument for ramming or forcing ſtones or piles into : 
Hill. e | 5 . the ground; alſo the ſtick of a gun, with which the charge is forced 8 
Rar'sTy, or Re'srY, adj. [reflif, Fr. ſpoken of horſes] a term uſed of into it. 5 de 
ſuch as will ſtand ſtill, and will not go either back ward or forwards, See RA uuisn [of pam, Sax.) ſmelling rank like a ram or goat, vi 
Rksrir. | | | ; | Ra'MMisnnEss [of rammiſb] rankneſs of ſmell like a goat, &. 7 
- Rar'TING, or Ra'rT1NG, the laying of hemp, flax, timber, &c, when RamoLa'De {in cookery] a ſort of ſauce made of anchovies, capers, the 
green, in a pond or running water, to ſeaſon them for uſe. | parſly, cibbols, ſalt, pepper, &c. | 4 
Rakk [nace, Sax. raka, Su.] 1. An inſtrument of huſbandry, with Rano'st- Leaf (with botaniſts] is that which is farther divided from ord 
teeth, with which the ground is divided and ſmoothed, or light bodies art alated leaf, as in the common female fern. ne 
grey up. 2. [Racaille, Fr. the low rabble, or rekel, Du. a wotth- Ra'movs, 2%. yon Lat.] branchy, conſiſting of branches, Feign- ; 
eſs cur dog] a looſe, wild, gay, thoughtleſs fellow, one addicted to ing the particles of air to be ſpringy and ramous. Newton. dre: 
pleaſures. | . | | a*MOUSNEss [of ramous] fullneſs of boughs or branches. cal 
Rax ſof a ſhip] is fo much of her hull as hangs over both ends of Rau [of rampant, Fr.] a hoidening, friſking, jnmping, rude girl. T 
% celitl . To Ramp, verb neut. [ramper, Fr. rampare, It, hempen, Sax.] 1. To T 
To RARE, verb act. [raka, Su. raeckelen, Du.] 1. To gather with a jump about, to play gambols and wonton tricks. 2. To Ienp upon with be i 
rake. 2. To clear with a rake. 3. To draw together by violence. 4. violence. As a ramfing and roaring lion. P/alms. 3. To climb as a R 
To ſearch with vehement diligence, to ſcour. The ſtateſman Vale the plant. Ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great height. Ray, R. 
town to find a plot. S. g. To harp together and cover. Tis the Rau, /utff, [from the verb] leap, ſpring. Vaulting variable ramps, or nc 
fire rad up that has the heat. Snck/ing. | a Shakeſpeare. = oy | R, 
To RAkk, verb neut. 1, To ſearch, to grope. It has always an idea + Ramya'LL10N, /ubf, a mean ſorry wretch ; obſolete, Te 
of coarſeneſs or noiſomneſs. 2. To paſs with violence. And raking Ramyancy [of 7 7 7A revalence, exuberance, Come to thus to ſei: 
chaſe guns through our ſterns they ſend. Dryden. | | 8 and rampancy of Vice. South, | ſearch 
RAK EE [with falconers] a hawk that flies out too far from the fowl, Rau Nr, Fr. [rampante, It.] 1. Friſky, wanton. 2. Exuberant, Ra 
RA“KEHELL, or Ra'xtsHame [prob. of N, Heb. with the addition over-growing reſtraint, The growing rampant ſin of the times. South. tre, 
of the words, hel! and ame. The etymology of this word is doubtful: 3. [In heraldry] as a lion rampart, is — he ſtands ſo directly up- votor: 
as it is now written, it is apparently derived from rale and hell, and may right, chat the crown of his head anſwers directly to the plants of his ſeet, Ra 
aptly repreſent a wretch, whoſe life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs and on which he ſtands in a perpendicular line, and not by placing the left word, 
wickediteſs Skinner derives it from racaille, Fr. the rabble ; Junius, foot in the dexter corner of the eſcutcheon ; ſo that the difference be- ply ; 
from rebel, Du. a mongrel dog] a profligate perſon, a debauchee, a tween a lion rampant, and a lion ſaliant, is, that a rampant ſands up- Thus 
baſe raſcally fellow. See RAK E. e right, bat the ſaliant ſtooping forwards, as making a fally. [See t 
 RA'xBRELLY, 24%. [of rakehell] wild, debauched, looſe. A rale- Ra"MPaRT, Ra'mpitk, or Ra'mPIRE [rampart, Fr.] 1. A large maſ- out of 
Lully prank, er 8 y bank of earth, raiſed about the body of a place to cover it from the 1 
Rax ER [of rate] one who rakes or is employed in cleanfing the great ſhor, and formed into baſtions, courtains, Sc. 2. The platform lf: fo 
ſtreets, * - | 7 of the wall behind the parapet. 3. The wall round fortified places 45. 7 
RAK INο Table [in architecture] a member hollowed in the ſquare of RaurART [in civil architecture] the ſpace left void between the W anſwer, 
; a pedeſtal, or elſewhere. of the city, and the next houſes. And w. 
Ra'kx1$H, adj. [of rake} profligate, debauched, looſe. ' Rami, a tree which, through age, begins to decay at the top. * up 
RK ISsHNESS [of ratiſs] profligateneſs, Ofc. ; Ra"mPions, /ubPt. Cas Yard a root uſed in fallads. id h 
Ra'LLERY [raillere, * merry, drolling, or playing on a perſon in To RAM RE, to fortify a place with a rampart. ing gi 
words, jeering, jeſting, a cloſe jibe. See RaiLLeky,,, * -Ra'msoxs, the herb buckrams. h at rex 
To RA'LLY, verb newt. Crailler, Fr.] 1. To play and droll upon, to Ra'uvs. 1. A branch or arm of a tree, 2. [In anatomy] any branc have m 


the SAM 
Lantiall 


banter and jeſt, to exereiſe ſatirical merriment. 2. To come together of the larger veſſels. 0 
in a hurry. 3. To come again into order. Ramvs Anterior [in anatomy] a branch of 


the ſubcutaneous vein 
Ina, to the little finger, 


To RLT, verb a#. [railler, Fr.] 1. To gather together diſperſed which paſſes under the bone of the arm, called u ; 
troops, to put diſordered forces into order. 2. [Railler, Fr.] to treat and there joins a branch of the cephalica. | 1 dentur 
with ſatirical merriment, or with ſlight contempt. | Ramvs Pefericr [in anatomy] a branch of the ſubcutaneous Vein ot. that 5 

RA“LLY [raillerie, Fr.] a bantering, jeering, &c. alſo a chiding; in the arm running near the elbow. | by open erided 
low language. | ade Hop Ran, pret. of run; ſee To Run nan, 1972 lundered . , 2 not of 

RA LU r, or RA “LL YIM [ralliment, of railler, Fr.] act of aſſembling or public theft. A word till uſed in theſe, and the ike phraſes, be. feu al men 
or gathering together ſeattered troops. | made away with, confounded all that he could rap and ran, Or Tun. inne United | 

Ram (nam, Sax. ram, Du.] 1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces To Ranch, verb a#. [corrupted from wrench) to ſprain, 10 Fa Gd th 
called a tupe. 2. An inſtrument with an iron head, antiently uſed for with violent contortion. Emetics ranch and keen cathartics of the / 
battering walls. | | Garth, Lat? [hat has brews 

. ALEN 


To Ram [prob. of nam, Sax. from png nb the head] 1. To Ra'xcip, adj. [rancido, It. 5 of rancidus, 0 
Meme 


force in by puſhing, thruſting, beating, &c. Io drive with violence as contracted an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe, ſtrong ſcented. 7 ! 
with a battering ram: Bacon. 2. To fill with any thing driven hard to- Ra'xcipness, or "It Arn og oh Rancid, rancor. 2. Randi deu, 
gether, To ram in elay. Mortimer. Lat.] rankneſs, ſtrong ſcent, as of old oil. 1 moſt. de⸗ hd 
| = 


Rau's Head, an iron leaver to heave up great ſtones with. Ra'xcorovs, adj, [of rancour] ſpiteful, malicious 

Rau's Head [in a ſhip] is a great block belonging to the fore and gree, full of grudge. | 8 

main halliards, and has in it three ſhivers, into which the halliards are Rx ' NCH [ranceur, O. Fr. rancore, It. rencor, SP- of rancers 

put. and in a hole at the end the ties are reeved. - © ſtedfaſt grudge, ſpight, ſpleen, or inveterate hatred. _ animolit) 

-"Ra'mavan, or as ſome pronounce Ra'Mazan, a fort of Lent obſerved Ra'xcorovsntss [of rancorous] a ſtanding grudge, ſpight, 

by the Mahometans, during which they faſt the ae day; but make a- ſpleen, Oc, | | 

mends by feafting all night, and ſpend more in this month than in ſix Ravp, fals. tand, Du.] border, ſeam of a ſhoe. flank and il 
e b 5 $4. aro | Ranv of Beef, a long fleſhy piece cut from between the 3 

© Reland tells us, that the moſt celebrated faſt is that annual one, which buttock, | | | O. Fr. unc#* 

laſls for the whole month Ramadan, and is kept from the ſun-rifing to Ra'npon, ah. [randelle, It. unadviſedly, or nee roving wo 

ſun · ſetting every day. But that when they are encamped or on a jour- tainty, or of randon, Fr.] want of aim, hazard, want of rule, 

ney, they may put off this monthly faſt to ſome other time. De Be ig. tion. ai | 1 | ale of 3 piece 
ahammed. p. 109. He adds, that the Mahometans have ſome [idle] Rinpom [with gunners] a ſhot made, when the muz c deſigned 

traditions ſuppoſed to have\flowed originally from their prophet's mouth, of ordnance is raiſed above the horizontal line, and is no 

with reference to this faſt,”e. g. that for him who faſts sEVEHN Dars, are fhoot directly forward. | %% 


Lat] 


j "a 5.0 . 2 0 n. 
nce, roving without directio * ile doich⸗ 


To 


SEVEN GATEs of hell ſhut up, and the like. But it is no unuſual thing RaNoO M, 4%. done by cha befor 
for! prophets (whether zeal or /upprſed) to have met with one and the ſamm Ra'xeorcE R/ [of a gun 
ate from their diſciples ; I mean to have a great deal more FATygeRED hole. . Pe 


] that which is next 


To Rance, verb act. [ranger, Fr. or, as Mt. Baxter, of rheng, Brit. 
any long order] 1. To diſpoſe or place in its rank and order, to draw 
" 1 battle array. 2. To ramble, rove, or ſtray over. 

| 170 Ra'xOE, verb neut. 1. To rove at large. 2. To be placed in or- 


n [rang#e, Fr.] 1. Arowor rank, any thing placed in a line. 
+. Aclaſs, an order. 3. A ramble or jaunt, excurſion, wandering. . 4. 
Room for excurſion. 5. Compaſs taken in by any thing excurſive or 
ranked in order. 6. Step of a ladder. 7. A grate for a kitchen fire. 


. [Wich gunners] a path of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from the 


f the piece to the point where it lodges. | | 
. ED, 2 of range [rangee, Fr.] diſpoſed, placed in its tank or 


er. | | 1 

Rancer [from range] 1. One that ranges, rover, robber. 2. A 
dog that beats the ground. 3. [Of a foreſt, c.] a ſworn officer, whoſe 
bulineſs is to walk daily through his charge to drive back the wild beaſts 
out of the purlicus or disfoteſted places into the foreſt lands, and to pre- 
ſent all trelpaſſes done in his bailiwick, at the next foreſt court. 

Rances [in a ſhip] are two pieces of timber going acroſs, from ſide 
10 fide, one aloft on the fore · caſtle, a little abaft the fore-maſt, and the 
other in the beak-head, before the mouldings of the bowſprit. 5 

Ra'ncing {in military affairs] is the act of diſpoſing of troops in a 
condition proper for an engagement or for a march. | | 

RA MUR | with falconers] is when gravel is given to an hawk, to 
dring her to a ſtomach. | | 5 

Ra'nGLIFEER [with hunters) a ſtag with lofty horns, reſembling the 
branches of trees. | | 

Rant'nz® Vena, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the frog-veins, certain veins 
that appear under the tongue, 

Rax, adj. [rancido, It. ranciaſa, Sp. of fancidus, Lat. rack, Teut.] 
1. Stinking, 2 ill, noiſome, rancid. 2. [ Rane, Sax. ] ſhooting 
forth into too many branches and leaves, as ploy do, laxuriant, ſtrong. 
3. Fruitful, bearing ſtrong plants. 4. High- taſted, ftrong in quality. 

5. High- grown, rampant. As rant idolatry. Stilling fleet. 6, Grols, 
coarſe, 7. The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when its edge ſtands fo flat 
below the ſole of the plane; that in working it will take off a thick ſha- 
Ting. 20000. ; 3 

Rank, /ubPt. rang, Fr. in military affairs] 1. The ſtraight line which 
the ſoldiers of a batallion or ſquadron make, as they ſtand ſide by fide. 
2. Any range or row in general, 3. Range of ſubordination: 4. Claſs, 
order. 5. Due 5 allotted a thing ſuitable to its nature, quality, or 
merit; degree of dignity. 6. Dignity, high place. See ORDER. 

To Rank, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. ranger, Fr.] 1. To place a- 
mw 2. To range in any particular claſs. 3. To arrange methadi- 

. 

To Rank, verb neut. to be ranged, to be placed. 

To RA ꝰ NK LE, werb neut. [of rank] to feſter, to breed corruption, to 
be inflamed in body or mind. 85 

Ra'xxLx, adv: [from rank] coarſely, groſsly. | 

Ra'xxNess Inancne ye, Sax.] the quality of having a frowzy, ſtrong, 
er noiſome ſmell ; alſo Iuxuriance or ſuperfluity of growth in plants. 

Rax NL, fubft, the ſhrewmouſe. Brown, 

To Ra'xsacx [ranſaka, Su. of nan, Sax. and ſaka, Su. to ſearch for, 
to ſeize, ranvfage, Du.] 1. To rifle, to plunder, to pillage. 2. To 
ſearch narrowly. _ 3. To deflower or violate. 

Ra'xnso0M [rangen, wy a ſum of money paid for redeeming of a cap- 
ire, or for the liberty of a priſoner of war, or for the pardon of ſome 
notorious offender. ' , 
| Ra'nsom, or Repe'mePT10N [in divinity] in the figurative uſe of the 
word, fignifies any thing by which a deliverance is obtained; and accord- 
ingly aredeemer, and de/zwerer, are frequently in ſcripture convertible terms. 
hos Moſes is ſtiled avzgwras, the redeemer of the Jews, Acts vii. 35. 
[See the original] as God by his hand redeemed {or delivered] the Jews 
vut of their Egyptian captivity. But when this term is applied to our 
deliyerance by CHRIST, we are expreſsly told that he gave Himſelf, his 
life for ſoul] a ranſem for us.” 1 Tim. ii. 6. compared with Mark x. 
45. The life [or ſoul] of Chriſt, in the preſent caſe, was that which 
anſwers to the price or ranſom laid down in the redemption of captives. 
And would the reader ſee what conſtruction our predeceſſors in the faith 
pn upon this fact, he may compare theſe words of St. Zrenæus, tlie 

ord having redeemed [or ranſomed] us with his own blood, and ha- 
Ying given his soul for our souls, and his FLESH for our FLESH,” with 

at reply which he made to the Ebionites, How could he be ſaid to 
kave more than Solomon or Jonah, and to be Lord of David, who was of 
the sauf $UBSTANCE with them” ? [meaning as to his sou ; for the-con- 
antiality of CHRIST 's Body with ours was out of the queſtion.) IxEx. 
dv, Hereſes, Ed. Grabe, p- 393, 358. But Eunomynus, in the fourth 
dentury, expreſſes himſelf in yet ſtronger terms; for when combatin 
tat Corinthianizing ſpirit, which began then to be in vogue, and al- 
crided the ſufferings of Chri/? to his human nature, he ſays, © Are "we 
dt of all men the moſt pityable, who affirm a man to have ſuffered. for 

men, and to bis [i. e. not to a DIVINE .PERSON, but to a mere man 
22 to him] aſcribing your own redemption ? — So great a ftreſs 
6h ancient writers lay on the D1viNE EXCELLENCE and DIGNITY 
h the per/ox that ſuffered for us, agreeable to the author of the He- 

rews, ap. i, ver, 1, 3. And ſo true it is, that tho? the idea of EqQui1- 
VYALENTs, Sc. is not ati to the proper import of the words, offering, 
Mement, propitiation, and other ſacrificial terms; yet does it 51“ out 10 
>, in the preſent caſe, from the racr 47T3ELF compared with the 
war ue PAEHEMINENCE and picxiTY of the Perſon concerned, So 

we Can not only ſay with the poee, TN 

| Daum pro multis dabitur caput But alſo, 

3 4 Prunis enim Decii, quam qui Servantur ab illis. 

Way, nr. po Ex. PROPITIATION, CERINTHIANS, and Nrsro- 

40 Fro compared. Above all, ſee IxcAuNATIox, and Iren. p. 243, 
o Ra uO, werb ad. [rangonner, Fr.] to pay a ranſom for, to re- 

A.. m Captivity. or puniſhment. Ln | 

. eon ss [of ranſom] free from ranſom. 
to fl wink [perhaps 1 1 2 Du. to my to rage, to wth 

; 1 : wie 
pity of oY ; gh unding language, w or proportionable 
. . *J*2/e, from the verb] high ſounding language, unſupported 
Pr pity of fentmen, any bf of ſtyle that b . and 


Ar [in the drama] an extravagant flight of paſſion, over-ſhooting 
Nie Probability. a 
4 Na | 
$ 


=o extravagant in flights of language, a raking fellow. 


88 


R A R 

RA NTIroL E, aby. is the vulgar] a rude or wild boy vr gil, 

RanT1yoLE, adj. wild, rakiſh, roving. Congreve, 

To Ra'nTiPOLE, verb neut. to run about, to rove wildly. 4rbuthnar, 

Ra'nuia, Lat. 1. A little frog. 2. [With . a ſwelling 
under the tongue, which, like a ligament, hinders a child from ſucking 
or ſpeaking. Ranula is a ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing thoſe ſalibals under 
the tongue: It is made by congeſtion; and its progreſs filleth up the 
| TI between the jaws, and maketh a tumor externally under the chin, 

Man. 

 RanvLa'res [with anatomiſts] two veins under the tongue, ariſing 
from the external Jagular, and running on either ſide the /inea trediana. 

Ranu'ncuLvs, Lat. a flower called crow. foot, or golden knap. 

To Rap, verb att. hne ppan, Sax. prob. of pariGu, Gr.] 1. To ſtrike, 
to hit, with a quick ſmart blow. 2. [Rapio extra /e, Lat.] to ſtrike with 
rapture, to hurry out of itſelf. 3. To ſnatch away. 4. To rap and rend: 
more properly rap and ran [nœpan, Sax. to bind, and rana, Iſland. to 
plunder: ohnſon] to fieze by violence. 

£o Raf [with the vulgar] to barter, to exchange. 

AP, /ubſt. {from the verb] a quick ſmart blow, 

Ra'ea, Lat. a turnep. 

Raya'cious [raparis, of rapax, Lat, rapace, Fr. fapacio, It. rapax, 
Sp.] ravenous, greedy, ſiezing by violence, addicted to plunder. 

 Raya'crovsLy, adv. [of rapaciout] by violent robbery or rapine, 
greedily, ravenouſly, _ | | 
 Rapa'ciousness, or Ra PAC TY [from rapacious or rapatite, Fr. ra- 
pacitd, It. of rapacitas, of rapie, Lat. to ſnatch] ravening, ravenouſneſs, 


aptneſs to take away by violence. 


Rave; /ubſt. [of rapio, Lat. to ſnatch with violence, rapt, Fr. g. d. of 
raptio, Lat.] 1. A raviſhing or forcible violation of the chaſtity of a wo- 
man or virgin. 2. Privation, act of forcibly takizg away. z. Some- 
thing ſnatched away, [Of the foreſt] a treſpaſs committed in the fo- 


reſt by violence. 5. The wood or ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes, when 


dried and freed from the fruit. 6. A plant from the ſeed of which oil is 
8 7. A part of a county, being much the ſame as an hun- 
RAPE Vine, a ſort of ſmall wine. 

Ra THA [with anatomiſts] a ridge or line which runs along the under 
fide of the penis, and, reaching from the frænum to the anus, divides 
the ſcrotum and peritonæum into two. Tho 

Rayna'NnIT1s, Lat. [papartis, Gr.] a kind of flower-de-luce, 

RAPHA“xus, Lat. [in botany] the radiſh root. 

Ra hE [in anatomy] the ſame as /uture. Fw 

Ra'eiD, adj. [rapidt, Fr. rapido, It. and Sp. of rapidus, of rapio, Lat, 
to fnatch away haſtily ſwift, quick, having a violent motion. 5 

RAPTD TTL, or RA PIDbxESS [of rapid, or rapiditas, Lat. rapidite, Fr. 
of ws Lat.] ſwiftneſs, quickneſs,. haſty motion, carrying ſomewhat 
with it, 

Ra'piDLY, adv. [of rapid] ſwiftly, with a quick motion. 

Ra'eier [ane de pas Fr. ſo called from the quickneſs of its motion] 
a long ſlender ſword, uſed only in thruſting. _ 

RaP1ER-FISH, ſub. The rapier- fſb, called xipliias, grows ſome- 
times to the length of five yards: the ſword, which grows level from the 
ſnout of the fiſh, is here Ha. a yard long, at the baſis four inches over, 
two-edged and pointed exactly like a rapier : He preys on fiſhes, having 
firſt ſtabbed them with this ſword. Grew. a 

RaeiFo'LIous, adj. [of rapa, a turnip, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in bo- 
tanic writings] having a leaf like a turnip. 56 

Ra PIN E, Fr. [rapina, It. Sp. and Lat. of rapie, to ſnatch violently, 
Se. J 1. Robbery, pillaging, act of taking away a thing by open vio- 
lence, and differs from theft, that being taken away privately, or both, 
contrary to the mind of the owner. 2. Violence, force. | : 

Rae1'sTRUM [in botany] wild muſtard, carloc, a weed. 

. REE'S oy rapio, Lat. to ſnatch or take away] certain Iriſh 
ro 8. 

Ra'eyer [of rp] 1. One who raps or ſtrikes. 2. [In vulgar lan- 
guage] a great oath or Iye. | 

Ra'PPING, part. of rap [of fraper, Fr.] the act of ſtriking ſmartly. 

Ra'eeorrT, Fr. relation, proportion. A word introduced by Temple, 
but not copied by others. 7 

RA so Y Crapſadia, Lat. pa-, of pamrw, to flick, and viz, Gr. 
ode] a connecting together or repetition of a great number of heroic 
veries ; but more uſually a tedious and impertinent ſpinning out a diſ- 
courſe to no purpoſe; a joining parts together that have no natural con- 
nection. See R APsOD v. hs 

Rar, or Raee'd, part. of rap [raptus, Lat.] ſnatched or taken 
away by force. | | 

RAT, ſubft. [of rap] a trance, an eeſtacy. 

Ra"eTURE [raptura, Lat.] 1. The act of taking or ſnatching away, 
as the rapture of St. Paul into the third heaven. 2. Ecſtaſy, a tranſport 
of mind cauſed by any pleaſing paſſion. 3. Haſte, quickneſs, rapidity. 

Paetical RayTURE, the heat or fire of a poet's fancy. | F 
Mong adj. [of rapture] e tranſported or raptured in 

bliſs. 
Ra TUROus, adj, [of raſter] raviſhing, tranſporting, ecſtatic. 
 Raks, adj. [French in all the ſenſes but the laſt ; rare, It. and Sp. of 
rarus Lat.] 1, Scarce, happening but ſeldom, extraordinary, uncommon, 
ſingular, excellent, valuable to a degree ſeldom found. 2. Thinly 
ſcattered. 3, [With philoſophers] thin, ſubtile, not compacted toge- 
ther. 4. Rare body ; one that is very porous, whole parts are at a great 
diſtance one from another, and which contains but a little matter under a 
great deal of bulk. 5. Raw, not fully ſubdued by the fire, not tho- 


* fouphly dreſſed for food. 


RAR REsnHO. [This word is formed in imitation of the foreign way of 
pronouncing rare /how] a ſhow carried in a box. 
RarEFACTION, Fr. [rarefazione, It. of rarefa&io, Lat. with philoſo- 


| phe] as the rarefaction of a natural body, is its taking up more dimen- 


ons or larger ſpace than it did before; contrary to condenſation. | 
RaREFA'CTIVES, fulft plur. of raręfactiue, or RAREFACIE'NTIA, Lat. 
with phyſicians] medicines which open and enlarge the pores, of the 
in, to give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration. | 
RaREFI ABLE, adj. [of rare] that may be rarefied, capable of rare - 
on. | 
To Ra'rerr, verb ad. [rarefier, Fr. rarefare, It. of rarefacio, of ra- 
rus, rare, and facio, Lat. to make] to make thin; the contrary to con- 
denſe. 
To RARRT T, verb newt. to become thin or rare. 
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R A T 


RantLY, adv. [of rare] finely, nicely ; alſo ſeldom, not often. 

Ra'rxtntss [of rare] 1. State of ha een ſeldom, not frequency. 
2, Value occaſioned by ſcarcity. 3. Thinneſs. Rarity in this ſenſe is 
more uſual. | by 
* Ra'riTyY [raritas, Lat. rarite, Fr. rarita, It.] 1. A rare thing, a thing 
that is extraordinary for beauty or workmanſhip, a curioſity, a thing va- 
lued for its ſcarcity. 2. Not frequency. 3. Uncommonneſs. 4: [In 
'philoſophy] ſubtilty, thinneſs ; in W ee e . or thickneſs. 

Ras ANT Line of Defence [in fortification] is that part of the curtain 
or flank, whence the ſhot exploded razes or glances along the face of the 
oppoſite baſtion. | 
As aht. [either of nap cal, Sax. old traſh, trumpery, or racaile, 
Fr. riff-raff, the mob] a ſorry fellow, a rogue, a ſcoundrel. 

Rascar Deer [of naycal, Sax.] a lean deer. 

Rasca'L10N, /ub/?. [of raſcal] one of the loweſt of the mob. Hudibras. 
 Rasca'tirty Jof raſcal] the ſcum of the people, the rabble; alſo a 
baſe raſcally action: a vulgar and improper uſe. | 

RA'SCALLY, adj. [of raſcal] baſe, vile, villanous. 

To Rasz, verb act. This word is written ra/e or raze [delere raſer, Fr. 
raſus, Lat.) 1. To ſkim, to ftrike on the ſurface. 2. To overthrow, 
to deſtroy. 3. To eraſe, to blot out by raſure. 

| To Ras in the Ground [with horſemen] is to gallop near roms 

Ra'seD, part. paſſ of raſe; which ſee Traſe, Fr.] demoliſhed ; alſo 
blotted . Fe rc Pf 

Rasn, a. 1. [ Raſcia, It.] ſattin. Min/hew. 2. [ Corrupted pro- 
bably from 755 a (ue, . or effloreſcence apon the ſein , 
thrown out in fevers or ſurfeits, APY 


| Rasn, aj. [naS, Sax. rath, Du.] over-haſty, precipitate, incogitant, 


violent, 
Ra'SHER of Bacon 1 of raſura lardi, Lat.] a thin ſlice. 
Ra'saLY, adv. [of raſb] haſtily, pop, unadviſedly. 
Ra'saness [of ah; naSnexe, Sax.) over-haſtineſs, inconſiderate 
heat of temper, fool-hardineſs. 
Ra'sor, or Ra'zor [raſoir, Fr. raſojo, It. of radendo, Lat. ſhaving] 
a knife or inſtrument for ſhaving. See Razor. | 
Ras [raſpo, It.] I. A delicious berry that grows on a ſpecies of the bram- 
ble, a raſpberry. Sorrel ſet amongſt raps, and the raſps will be ſmaller. 
Bacon. 2. [ Rape, Fr. raſpo, It. and Sp.] a large rough file, commonly 
uſed for wearing away wood. 5 425 
To RàAsr, verb a#. [raſpare, It. raper, Fr. raſpar, Sp. ] to file, to rub 
wder with a raſp or rough file. 
A*SPATORY, /ubſt. [raſpatoir, Fr.] an inſtrument to chip or raſp 
bread ; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſcrape foul and ſcaly bones. 
Ra'sPBERRY, Or RA'SBERRY, /ub/?. a berry of an agreeable taſte and 
fine flavour, probably ſo called from its being rough on the outſide like a 


to 


raſp. 

Fb ſab}. a ſpecies of bramble. | 

Ra'surE, ſubſt. [raſura, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhaving or ſcraping. 2. 
A daſh ſtruck with a pen over a writing, a mark where ſomething has 
been ſtruck out or eraſed, _ | 

Rar [rotta, Su. rat, Fr. ratte, Du. ratta, Sp.] 1. An animal ot the 
mouſe kind, an amphibious creature, infeſting houſes, ſhips, &c. 2. An 
opprobrious term for a citizen. Shake/peare. 

To ſmell a Rar [ ſcupconner, Fr. ſuboleo, Lat.] to diſcover ſome in- 
trigue, to ſuſpe& danger, to be put on the watch by ſuſpicion, as the cat 
by the ſcent of a rat. | | 2 5 
Rar Trap [une ratiere, Fr.] a device for catching rats. | 

Ra'TABLE, adj. {of rate] that may be rated, ſet at a certain value or 


rate. 

Ra'TABLY, adv. [of ratable] according to a certain rate, proportona- 
bly, to a certain value. 

RaTaF1'a, a fine 
fruits, as apricots, cherries, &c. 

Rara“, an Indian cane. | | 

RaTcu, or Rasx [in clock work] a ſort of wheel, which ſerves to 
lift up the detents every hour, and to make the clock ſtrike. 
Ra TreugEs [in a watch, &c,] the ſmall teeth at the bottom of the 
barrel, which ſtop it in wha up. Fs 

Rare [of rata, ic. portio, Lat.] 1. A price or value ſet upon any 
thing. 2. Allowance ſettled. 3. Degree, comparative height or value. 
4. Quantity aſſignable. 5. That which ſets a value, ſtandard. The rate 
and ſtandard of wit. South. 6. Manner of doing any thing, degree to 
which it is done. 7. Tax, proportion of money impoſed by a pariſh. _ 

To Rar, verb a. [from the ſubſt; ratum precium imponeke, Lat.] 1. 
To value or ſet a certain price upon a thing. 2. [Reita, Iſland. of ira- 
tus, Lat. angry, or hæðe, Sax. fierce, or tatelen, Du.] to chide or ſcold 
haſtily or vehemently. . BIN | | 

RaTEs of Ships, are the largeneſs and capacity of ſhips of war, and 
are fix : The difference is commonly reckoned by the length and breadth 
of the gun deck, the number of tuns they contain, the number of men 
and guns they carry. | 

FirtRaTs Ship, has the gun-deck frum 159 to 174 feet in length, and 
from 44 to 45 feet in breadth, contains from 1313 to 1882 tuns, carries 
from 706 to 800 men, and from 96 to 110 guns. 

Second RATE, has its gun-deck from 153 to 165 feet in length, and 


. 


from 41 to 46 feet in breadth, contains from 1086 to 1482 tuns, carries 


from 5 24 to 640 men, and from be to 90 guns. 

Third Rate, has its gun. deck from 142 to 158 feet in length, and 
from 37 to 42 feet in breadth, contains from 871 to 1262 tuns, carries 
from 389 to 476 men, and from 64 to 80 guns. 

Fourth Ra TE, has its gun-deck from 118 to 146 feet in length, and 
from 29 to 38 feet in breadth, contains from 448 to 915 tuns, carries 
from 216 to 345 men, and from 48 to 60 guns. : * 

Fifth Rare, has its gun-deck from 100 to 120 feet in length, and 
from 24 to zi feet in breadth; contains from 269 to 542 tuns, carries 
from 50 to 110 men, and from 16 to 24 guns. : 

"Rare Tythe, a duty paid by the owners of cattle, when kept in a pa- 
riſh for leſs than a year. 

RaTEeE'N [ratine, Fr.] a ſort of ſtuff for garments, 

Rar, /ub/t. a hill. Spen/er. | 

Rarn, adj. nad. Sax, quickly] early, coming before the time, 
Bring the 7ah primroſe, that forſaken dies. Milton. 

Rarn, adv. [from the adj. ] early. Spenſer. _ : 

" Ra'THER, adv. [Ha ð̃or, or hnavhen, Sax. this is a comparative from 
rath ; na. ſoon ; nos obſolete] 1. More willingly, with better liking. 
2. Preferably, with better reaſon, upon better grounds, 3. In a greater 


— 


degree than otherwiſe. 4. More properly, 


ſpirituous liquor, prepared from ſeveral ſorts of 


1. To make a quick, ſharp noiſe, with freq 


R A V 


. Eſpecially, 6. 
reference to any thing elſe 1 To lar 
RATIrIcA“rion, Fr. ef It. ratificacion, Sp, of ratificati 
Lat.] 1. The act of ratifying or confirming ſomething done by ey, 
in one's name 2, [In law] the confirmation of a clerk in a benef . 
Sec. formerly given him by the biſhop, where the right of patrona 5 
doubted to be in the king. | ö * 

Ra'TiF1er [of ratify] the perſon or thing that ratifies, 

To Ra'riry . ratum facio, Lat. ratifier. Fr.] to confirm 
eſtabliſh, eſpecially by a public act; to ſettle. T 
 Ra'T10, Lat. 1. Reaſon, conſideration, regard. 2. [In arethme;j 
and nar rage that relation of homogenous things, which determine 
the quantity of one from the quantity of another, without the interves. 
tion of any third: or it is the reaſon or proportion that ſeveral quantities 
1 have one to another, with reſpect to their greatneſs or ſmall, 
neſs. | 

RaTrocinasB1i'LiTY [of ratiocinabilis, Lat.) reaſonableneſs, 

To RaT1o'cinaTE, verb neut. raziocinare, It. ratiotinor, 
reaſon, to argue. 

AT1OCINA'TION, Fr. 
guing, or diſputing; reaſoning 
reaſoning; the operation of reaſon, or reaſon deduced into diſcouſe 
by drawing conſequences from premiſes, 

RaT1o'CINATIVE, adj. [of ratiocinate] pertaining to raticcinaton 
advancing by proceſs of reaſon or diſcourſe. | 

Ra'Tion, Fr. [raciòn, Sp 4 a portion of ammunition bread, or forage 
diſtributed to every man in the army. Rs + 
; RaT10N [of Bread] for a foot ſoldier, is a pound and a half pe 

ay. | | 

Ra'T10NaBLY, adv. reaſonably, Rather rationally. See Rary. 
NALLY. 

Ra'T1ONAL, adj. [razionale, It. of rationalis, Lat.) 1. Endued uin 
reaſon, having the faculty of reaſoning. 2. Agreeable to reaſon, Ea. 
ſonable. 3. Wiſe, judicious, prudent. | 

RATIONAL Horizon 27 aſtronomy] is that whoſe plane is conceixed tg 
paſs thro* the centre of the earth; and therefore divides the globe into 
two equal portions or hemiſpheres. 

Ra'TIONAaL Quantity, &c. a quantity or number commenſurable to 
unity. | | 

RA“TIoNAL Integer, is that whereof unity is an aliquot part. 

Ra TIoxAL Fraction, is that which is equal to ſome aliquot parts of 
an unite. | 

RAT10NAL mixed Number, is one that conſiſts of an integer and a frac- 
tion, or of unity and a broken number. 

RaT1oNnA'LE, ust. Lat. an account or ſolution of ſome opinion, 


rather; to deſire in 


Lat.) to 


[of ratiocinatio, Lat.] a rational debatin „Ar. 
; the art of exerciſing the facu ty of 


* 


action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, or the like, on principles of reaſon ; 


a detail with reaſons. . 

Ra'TronaLe [the JN of the Hebrews] part of the ſacerdotal veſts 
ment worn by the Jewiſh high-prieſt, the breaſi-plate, Exod. c. xxvill, 
v. 4—15. See Urn, | „ 

RA TIoNALIST, /ubft. [of rational] one who proceeds in his diſqui- 
ſitions and practice wholly upon principles of reaſon ; one who preters 
reaſon before revelation. 

RaT1ona'LiTY [of rational] 1. The faculty of reaſoning, 2. Reaſon- 
ableneſs, agreeableneſs to reaſon, 

Ra'TIONALLY, adv. [of rational] reaſonably. 

Ra'TionaLNess [of rational] the ſtate of being reaſonable. 

RaTio'x1s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the bone of the fore-head, 
otherwiſe called os frontis, 

Ra“Trirus, Quadrant, Lat, a Roman coin ſtamped with the impreſſion 
of a ſhip, in weight four ounces. . 

Rar Lines, or Ra'TLINGs [in a ſhip] thoſe lines which make the 
ladder-ſteps to get up the ſhrouds and puttocks. 

Ra"TsBANE, /ub/?. [of rat and bane] poiſon for rats, 
of arſenic. ö hi 

Ra'rT-Tail [with horſemen] a horſe that has no hair upon 
tail. | 

Ra'TTEEN, ſee RATEEN. | 8 

To Ra “T TIE, verb neut. [prob. of ratolen, Du. or hneoran, a) 
vent colliſions of on 
very ſonorous: when bodies are ſonorous, the noiſe 1s called. ſingling. 
2. To talk eagerly, to be noiſy. | in} 

To RaTTLE, verb act. [hneoran, Sax.} 1. To move 4 thing away 
to make a quick, ſharp noiſe, 2. To ſtun with a noiſe, to drive 
with a noiſe. 3. To ſcold at, to rate, to rail at clamoroully. 5 

To Rar TIE ſpoken of a goat] to make a noiſe for defire of cop 


lation. ? | d 
, 2. Empty an 
2 nſtrument which, 


RATTLE, 1. A quick, ſharp noiſe nimble re 
loud talk. 3. [Ratel, Du.] a toy for a child, 
agitated, makes a rattling noiſe. 4. A plant. ſy, giddy, not 
RAa'TTLE-HEADED, adj. [of rattle and head] noi), 
RaTTLE-Snake [in Virginia, Se] huſk ; 
his tail, whence the name, compoſe things 
but altho' the bite of it is mortal, yet it never 
unleſs provoked. See the figure of this ſnake, 
Ra'TTLESNAKE Root, ſubſt. Rattleſnake-root, calle ie 2 306 
longs to a plant, a native of Virginia. The Indians ue ghd in 
remedy againſt the bite of a rattleſnake. It has chap} Hill 
all cafes in which the blood is known to be thick and 2) liar prope*ſs 
RaxTToo'N, a Weſt-Indian fox, which has this 8 it wil 
that if any ching be offered to it that has lain in ill put it to is 
wipe and turn it about with its fore - feet, before it wil! P 
mouth. ſpoil, to lay 
To Ra'vace, verb af. [ravager, Fr. 
waſte, to pillage. * e e 
Ravace, Fr. /ub/. havock, waſte, ſpoil, ruin. 3 
Ra'vacek [of ow one that ravages, a plun hoarſe] 
Rav'city [raucite, Fr. raucitas, raucii, * 
noiſe, hoarſeneſs. The raucity of a trumpet. * 5 
To Rave, verb neut. [reven, Du. , ul furious ex 
madly, to un 0 7" oy out in Ing 
as if mad. 3. To be unreaſonabl) 85 1- to ſna!; 
To Ni verb act. [of ravelen, Du.] 1. To aan 3. To * 
hard twiſted thread, 2. To make intricate, an 26 it To 
weave, to unknit. 
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5 EL, verb neut. 1. To run out in threads; as knitting, and 
dj 8 cloth does. 2. To fall into perplexity or confuſion. 3. 


i lexity, to buſy one's ſelf with intricacies. 
N lin fortification} works conſiſting of two faces that 


Rx en ſnzc, Sax. ] 1. A diſtance as far as a line can be extended, 
a bow, gun, &c, can carry, or as a man can come at, extent. 2. The 


act of reaching or bringing to one by extenſion of the hand. 3. Power 
of reaching or taking in the hand. 4. Power of attainment or manage- 


a „Fr. 1 ˖ 5 
= - 1 faljent ah, which are commonly called half-moons by the ment. 5. [In a metaphorical ſenſe] capacity of mind, ability, pow- 
e, make they are raiſed before the courtins or counterſcarps. er, limit of faculties. 6. Contrivance, deep thought, artful ſcheme. 


10 ite, rage for prey. | quate to. 10. To extend to. 11. To extend, to ſpread abroad. 
RavcnaT [obſolete pref. and part paſſ. of Reacn. See To Reacn] To Rach, verb neut. 1. To be extended or ſtretched out. 2. To 
„ A- ſnatched, attained. | wn be extended far. 3. To penetrate. 4. To endeavour to attain. g. 
0 of To Ra'vin, verb act. [of hæpian, Sax. to ſnatch, This were better To take in the hand. i i 
ourſe ven, Which ſe] to devour, or eat greedily. 8 REA ur kss, adj. [neacelear, Sax.] negligent. g : 
Ra'vin [of pepian, Sax.] 1. Prey, food got by violence. 2. Ra- To Rr'acr, verb act. [of re and act] to return the impulſe. 
tion ne, ravenouſneſs. Expoſed to the ravin of any vermin that may find Rea'cT1on [in phyſics] is the action whereby a body acted upon 
x bem Ray. 125 . | returns the action by a reciprocal one upon the agent. Action and re- 
Inge, Raving [of rave; reverie, Fr.] delirious talking, Ge. action are equal. Arbutbnot. | 5 
Ra/vincLy, adv. [of rave] with diſtraction, frantickly. . To Reao, [irr. verb. of hædan. Sax. reden, in Ger. now ſignifies to 
f per To Ra'visn [ravir, Fr. rapire, It. of rapio, Lat.] 1. To take or ſpeak ; Reap, pret. and part. pa. hædda, Sax.] 1. To perule things 
fatch away violently. 2. To conſtuprate by force, to commit a rape printed, written, or engraved. 2. To diſcover by characters or marks, 
TI0- won a woman. 3. To charm or pleaſe exceedingly, to tranſport with 3 To learn by obſervation. 4. To know fully. ; 
joy, admiration, to delight, to rapture. . To Reap, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of peruſing any thing 
with Ri'vicuer [raviſeur, Fr.] 1. One that conſtuprates, or embraces a written. 2. To be ſtudious in books 3. To know by reading. 
ea. woman by violence. 2. One who takes any thing by violence. Reap, or Reve, ſub. [ næd, Sax. raed, Du.] 1. Counſel or advice. 
Na'viskiIx oN ESS [raviſſement, Fr.] a raviſhing, charming, delighting 2. Saying, ſaw ; it is obſolete in both ſenſes. ; 
d tq nature or quality. Reap, part. adj. 3 read ; the verb read is pronounced reed; the 
inte Nu'visHEAEN T [ravi/ement, Fr.] the raviſhing or violent deflowering preterite and participle red] ſkilful by reading. : . 
of a woman ; alſo a tranſport of joy, rapture, any pleaſing violence m REave'yTiION [of re and adeptus, Lat.] act of recovering or regain- 
? to the mind, „„ Bacon. | 
Rivisument [in law] is the taking away either a woman or an heir REA“ DER [pxvene, of pædan, Sax.) 1. One who reads or peruſes any 
in ward. = thing written. 2 One ſtudious in books. 3. One whoſe office is to 
5 of Ravi'ssanT [in heraldry] is the term uſed to expreſs the poſture of read prayers in a church. | 5 
a wolf half raiſed, as it were juſt ſpringing forwards upon his prey. RE AnERRsHIr [of reader] the office of reading prayers in a church. 
ne Rav'comen [in Virginia, c.] a kind of fruit like a gooſeberry. __— | 1 Ee | | 
Raw, adj. [hneap, Sax. rai, Su. and Dan. rauw, Du.] 1. Spoken of E'ADILY, adv, [of ready] with expedition, with little hindrance or 
on, neat not thoroughly cooked or ſubdued by the fire. 2. Not covered delay. 5 | 3 
n; with the ſkin. 3. Sore. 4. Not ripe. 5. Unſeaſaned, unripe as to Rea"viness [of ready] 1. Preparedneſs, ſtate of being willing. 23 
ſkill, 6, Bleak, chill. The raw cold climate. Spenſer. 7. Not con- Expediteneſs, promptitude. 3. The ſtate of being ready and fit. 4. 
ts coded. | | Faculty, freedom from hindrance. : 
Ul, Raw-BONED, adj. [of raw and bone] having bones ſcarce covered REa'vinc, ſubſt. [of read] 1. Peruſal of books, ſtudy in books. 2. 
wich fleſh, | A prelection, a lecture. 3. Public recital. Weakly readings of the 
Ul - Raw. EAD [of raw and Bead] the name of a ſpectre, mentioned to law. Hooker. 4. [In criticiſm] Variation of copies; as various read- 
ers fight children. | ings, are the different manners of reading the text of authors in antient 
| RaWLY, adv. [of raw] 1. In a raw manner. 2. Unſkilfully, 3. manuſcripts, &c. thro the ignorance of the copiers ; add alſo, from their 
on Newly, Some upon their children raw/y left. Shakeſpeare. haſte, oſcitancy; and ſometimes their inſerting a marginal note, through 
Rawness [of raw; hneapnep, Sax.) 1. Being without ſkin. 2. miſtake into the text itſelf. To inſtance only in one fingle caſe, we 
date of being raw or unconcocted. 3. State of not being cooked, or find in St. Origen's authentic works ſome noble deſcriptions of the Sor's 
ut thoroughly dreſſed. 4. Unſkilfulneſs, unexperienced. The raw- divinity ; one of which I remember to have read with this clauſe in the 
id, of his ſeamen. Hakewell. 5. Having the ſkin flayed off. rear of it, Hadſt thou ſaid as much of the ſpirit, thou hadſt given us 
Rav [raye, ragon, Fr. reggio, It. rays, Sp. of radius, Lat.] 1. A beam a compleat theology.” But to which of theſe cauſes muſt we aſcribe that 
hon the ſun or any ſtar. pious fraud, which (if I am informed right) was lately practiſed upon the 
Ray [in a figurative ſenſe] 1. The luſtre or brightneſs of any thing, AL EXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT, on that ſo much controverted text, 1 Tim. 
the tier corporeal or intellectual. 2. [ Raye, Fr. rata, Lat. ] a ſort of ki c. iii. v. 16? See BiBLIoTAPHIST, INTERPOLATION, and Inpex Ex- 
infworth. 3. [lolium, Lat.) an herb. Ainſworth. purgatorius; and admitting the charge for true, ſhall we ſay with So/o- 
ade Ray, for Array. Spenſer. mon, There is nothing new under the ſun © Or with the Romas poet, 
: Ray {in optics] a line of light propagated from a radiant point, thro? ——— Mutat nomine de TE | 
his u unrefiſting medium, or, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the leaſt Fabula narratur? 


1 vom, verb act. napian, Sax. to rob, to ſnatch greedily; or 


„ Fr.] to devour greedily. CS | | 
170 1 Fre verb — to prey rapaciouſſy. Benjamin ſhall raven 


a f. Genes. x 
3 DT, of hæpian, Sax. to ſnatch ; rafn, D.] a large black 


. , , 

2 [of raven] rapine, greedy _ 

Ra 'venOUs, adj. [of raven, of raweneux, Fr.] greedy, gluttonous, 
jouſly voracious. : ; 

e v, adv. [of ravenous] greedily, rapaciouſly, 
RavenoUSNEsSS [of ravenous] greedineſs, rapacious, devouring ap- 


pats of light, whether ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or contemporary in 
kreral lines, 


_ Ciſtant, to ſtrike from a diſtance. 


7. A fetch or artifice to attain ſome remote advantage. Particular 
reaches and ends of his own, underhand. Bacon. 8. Tendency to re- 
mote conſequences. 9. [With mariners] the diſtance between any two 
points of land, that lie in a right line one from another. 

To Rach [irr, and reg. verb, of næcan, Sax. reeke, Dan. recken, 
Du. and L. Ger. recked, H. Ger. old pret. and part. paſſ. raught] 1. 
To touch with the hand extended. 2. To arrive at, to attain any thing 
3. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, 
and give. 4. To bring forward from a diſtant place. Reach hither thy 
finger. St. John. 5. Io hold out, to ftretch forth. 6. To obtain, to at- 
tain. 7. To transfer, to convey. 8. To penetrate to. g. To be ade- 


Reapinc [in geography] a borough-town of Berkſhire, on the river 
Thames, 40 miles from London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 


: nnen Ray [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of con- | A 
. cburſe of the two optical axes through the middle of the right line, which Re-apm1'ss10n [of re and admifion] the act of admitting again. 
8. pafſes by the center of the apple of the eye. TO RE-AbDMI r, verb act. [of re and admit] to admit or let in again. 
Principal Rav [in perſpective] is the perpendicular diſtance between To Re-ano'rn, verb a#?. [of re and adorn] to deck anew, to adorn 
1 *eye, and the vertical plane or table. | again. ; : | 
ay wnvergent Rays ¶ in optics] are thoſe which going from divers Rea'py, adj. [rewydd, C. Br: nd, hnzva, or xeneda, Sax. rede, | 
points of the object, incline towards one and the ſame point tending to Dan. redo, Su. hnaðe, Sax. nimble] 1. Prepared for any defi n, fo as 
er tte eye. | that there can be no delay. 2. Prompt, not delayed. 3. Fit for a pur- 
2 Divergent Rays {in optics] are thoſe rays which going from the poſe, not to ſeek. 4. Inclined to, willing, eager. 5. Near, at the 
ch point of a viſible object are diſperſed, and continually depart one from point, about to do or be. 6. Being at band, next to hand. 7+ Eaſy, 
Wit, ger, according as they are removed from the object. opportune, near, 8. Quick, not performed with heſitation. 9. Nim- 
Be. verging Rays [in optics] are ſuch as go continually receding from ble, not embarraſſed, not flow.” 10. To make ready [zenadian, Sax. ] 
eich other, | | | to prepare, to make preparations. | 
1 Faralle] Rays [in optics] are thoſe rays that keep an equal diſtance READ, adv. ſo as not to need delay, with readineſs. 
5 n the viſible object to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely re- READ, /ubf. elliptically for ready money; a Scotticiſm, a low 
ings * from the object. word. Arbutbnot. Res | . : 
of ar [with botaniſts] is ſeveral ſemi florets, ſet round a diſk, in form Rearrigmance, ſub. [of re and affirmance] ſecond affirmation. 
be⸗ 5 7, lant ſtar, REeaFFORESTED, ſpoken of a foreſt, which, having been diſafforeſt · 
e 0 Rax Corn, to fan it, in order to ſeparate it from the chaff. ed, is made a foreſt again. | 
d in do Groſs, a ſort of graſs or herb. ReaL, /ubſt, a Spaniſh coin. See RYaL. 5 | 
| q AYONNA'NT ſin heraldry] ſignifies darting forth rays, as the ſun Rear, adj. [reel, Fr. reale, It. of realis, Lat.] 1. That is indeed true, 
at » When it ſhines out. = | genuine, not pctitious, not imaginary ; it is a plied to a being that ac- 
wil toms, Jab. [rayz, Sp. a root] a root or ſprig of ginger. This is tually exiſts. 2. Relating to things, not perſons, 3. [In law] immo- 
0 its 95 written race, but leſs properly. — veable, as land or tenements. — 
Ta _ verb ad. [razer, or raſer, Fr. prob. of gauw, Gr.] 1. To waged or A ee of red 3 . e ow the com- 
„ overthrow. 2. To efface, to ſcrape or blot out. z. ex- mon, which is white, and from orpiment, which is yellow“). 
* N, to root out. x 2 N Re'aL1sTs, a ſect of ſchool püilocphers, formed in oppoſition to the 
wu.” or Ra'sor [culter N Lat. or raſor] a barber's knife or nominaliſia. Fas 5 | 
Feit for ſhaving, with a thick back and blade, but fine edge. REA LITV, or RE ALNESS 3 Fr. realta, It. of realitas, Lat.] 
ouph 1 x z0K isn, fbf the ſheath or razorf/b reſembleth in length and 1. Real exiſtence, the truth of the matter, not what merely ſeems. 2. 
* 2 man's finger. Carew. | Something intrinſically important, not merely matter of ſhow. 
y, ot R Nene [with . the tuſhes or tuſks of a boar. REBALIT Yin _ is oppoſed to perſonality. . 
ations Nuzur sv, adj. [of razor} fit to be ſhaved ; obſolete. To Rz'aL1zE, verb ad. [realifer, Fr.) 1. To bring into being or act, 9 
b. AE, fub See Rasure. to ſuppoſe or admit as a reality. en eee 2 3 u -A 
rl; 4 and f. An in le or compounding particle, uſed by the Latins, before the year 1719, to convert what is gotten in Exchang ey, &c. . 
o uu — — by us, ray bens placed K 01 a word, ge. in paper and "LAY ei money into land ; houſes, moveables, or cur- 
; —_ or back „e. g. to ill rent ſpecies. SEN : a 
To hn return, to come N 6 REC abr, adv. [of real] 1. With actual exiſtence, 2. Truly, not 


*, Alf. [of re and acce/5] viſit renewed. 3 1 


R E A 


eemingly. z It is a flight corroboration of an opinion. Indeed. Why 
really fixty-five is ſomewhat old. Young. 
Rx ALA [royaulme, Fr. reame, It. of regnum, Lat.) 1. A kingdom, a 
king's dominion, 2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not frequent. 
£ALTY, /ubſt. a word peculiar to Milton. Rea/ty means not in this 
place reality in oppoſition to ſhow, for the Italian dictionary explains the 
adjective reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton. 
Ream [rame, Fr. riſma, It. re/ma, Sp. riem, Du.) a bundle of paper 
containing twenty quires, | e 
To REA NVE x, verb ad. [of re and annex] to annex again. 
To REA NI MATE [of re, again, and animo, Lat.] to put into heart 
again, to bring to life again. 
To Rx Ar, irr. verb ad. of [nippan, nepan. Sax. irr. pret. and part. 
72 1 1. To cut down corn in harveſt. 2. To gather, to obtain 
in general. 
To Reae, verb neut. to harveſt, They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap 
in Joy- Pſalms. 
1 PER [nipen, Sax.] a labourer, that reaps or cuts duwn corn in 
eſt. 
REATIx c Heok [of reaping and Hook] a hook for cutting corn in harveſt. 
Rzayr, pret. and part. . of reap, See To Rear. 
To Rea, verb act. [of nenan, anznan, * 1. To erect or ſet 
up an end, to raiſe up. 2. To lift up from a fall. 3. To move up- 
Wards. 4. To bring up to maturity. 5. To inſtru, to educate, to 
bring up. 6. To exalt, to elevate. o rear an end [ſaid of a horſe] 
when he riſes ſo high before as. to endanger his coming over upon his 
rider. 8. To rouſe, to ſtir up. | 
Rea, adj. See Rake. 
Rea, adv. a provincial word. See Rax E. | 
Rea, ſubſt. [of arritre, Fr.] 1. The hinder part. [nene, Sax.) raw- 
ih, as eggs, meat, £&c. not ſufficiently boiled or roaſted, 3. {In mili- 
art] the hindermoſt part of an army or fleet. 4. The laſt claſs. 
4 EaR-Admiral, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſquadron of a royal 
cet. 
Rax - Guards, is that part of an army which paſſes laſt, following the 
main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerters. 
Re ar-Hal/f-Files, are the three hindermoſt ranks of a battalion, when 
It is drawn up fix deep. | 
Rear-Ranh, the laſt rank of a battalion or ſquadron, when drawn up. 
Rza'rmovsE, /ub/?, [more properly reremouſe, linene mur, Sax.] the 
Fatherwinged bat. 
REAa'RWARD, ſub/?. [of rear] 
the camp. Numbers. 2. The tail, end or a train behind. 
To REt-asce'nD, verb neut. [of re, again, and aſcendo, Lat.] to aſcend 
or get up again, to climb again, 1 | 
o RE-ASCEND, verb af. to mount again. | 
Rea'son [rafon, Fr. ragione, It. razdn, Sp. ratio, Lat.] 1. A faculty 
or power of the ſoul, whereby it diſtinguiſheth good from evil, truth from 
falſhood; or that faculty of the ſoul whereby we judge of things; the 
rational faculty; or it may be defined that principle whereby, comparing 
feveral ideas together, we draw conſequences from premiſes, and deduce 
one propoſition from another. 2. Argument, proof, ou of perſua- 
fign, motive. 3. Cauſe, ground or principle. 4. Efficient cauſe. 5. 
Final cauſe. 6. Ratiocination, diſcurſive power. 7. Clearneſs of in- 
telleQual faculties. 8. Right juſtice. 9. Reaſonable claim, juſt prac- 
tice. 10. Juſt account, rationale. 11, Moderation, moderate de- 
mands. See MysTER1Es in Religion, | 
 _ REeas0nN [with arichmeticians] the ratio or rate between two numbers 
is & certain proportion, eſpecially the quotient of the antecedent when di- 
vided by the conſequent. | 


1. The laſt troop. The rearward of 


REASO [with geometricians] is the mutual habitude or compariſon of 


two magnitudes of the ſame kind one to the other, in reſpect to their 
uantity. | 

N Re a'son [with logicians] is a neceſſary or probable argument, or a 

proper anſwer to the queſtion, Why is it jo? | 

Reason [of ſtate] in political affairs, a rule or maxim, whether it be 

or evil, which may be of ſervice to the ſtate ; properly, ſomething 
that is expedient for the intereſt of the government, tho not always 
ſtrictly conſonant with moral honeſty. 

To Rea'son Cratiocinor, Lat. raiſanner, Fr. ragionare, It. razoner, 
Sp. ] 1. To diſcourſe about a thing, to debate or give an account. 2. 
Jo deduce conſequences juſtly from premiſes, to argue rationally. 3. 
To make enquiries, to raiſe diſquiſitions, to argue or diſpute. 

To Reason, verb a#. to examine a thing rationally. 

 Rea's0NABLE 22 Lat. raiſonnable, Fr. ragionevole, It. ra- 
Lonable, . . aw to the rules of reaſon, juſt, right, rational. 
2. Endued with reaſon, having the faculty of reaſon. 3. Acting, ſpeak- 
ing or thinking rationally. 4. Not immoderate. 5. Being in medio- 
crity, tolerable. 

Rea's0nAaBLENEsSs [of reaſonable] 1. The faculty of reaſon. 2. E- 
PRs, juſtice, or rational quality, agreeableneſs to reaſon. 3. Mo- 

eration. | | 

REA SN ABL v, adv. [of reaſonable) 1. Juſtly, rightly, agreeably to 
reaſon. 2. Moderately, in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

Rx ASN ER {rai/orneur, Fr.] one who argues or reaſons. 

Rea'soninc, EH. [of reaſon] 1, Argument, 2. [With logicians] 
is an action of the mind, by which it forms a judgment of things; as 
when we judge that virtue ought to have relation to God, as being en- 
forced by his command; and to the ruth and nature of things, as being 
the ground and foundation on which it ſtands, Virtue is ſaid to be the 
third of the four principal operations of the mind. 

Rea'sONLEss. adj. [of rea/on] void of reaſon. 

To Rz-a55E'MBLE, verb act. [of re and A ſemble] to ſummons, to call 
together again, to colle& or aſſemble anew. 

 ToRe-as5eMBLE, verb neut. [rafſembler, Fr.] to meet together a- 


n. 
To Re-assz'rT, verb af, [of re and offers] to aſſert anew, to main- 
tain after ſuſpenſion or ceſſation, | 
To RE-as51'Gy, verb neut. [reafſigner, Fr.] to aſſign again. 
Rx-as81GNa'TI0N [of reafſign]a ſecond or new aſbgnation, ; 

To Rx-Asö,eZ‘ nE [of re and aſſumo, Lat.] to take again, to reſume. 

| Ri-anv/mrTION [from re- Au e] act of taking again, act of re- 


g Luming. 
werk ach. [of re and aſure; raſſurer, Fr.] to reſtore 


To Rx- Ass uA E, | 

from terror. to free from it. , | 
Re'aTe, /ub/}. a ſort of long ſmall grafs that grows in water, and is 

complicated together, Malton. . 


REC 
RBaTTA'CHMENT [in law] a ſecond attachment of hi 
formerly attach'd, and diſmiſſed the court without day; 1 
| ˖ 


c_ of the puns or the like caſualty. _ , 
o REave, verb act. pret. and part paſſ. reft ¶ nœpian, | 
to bereave) to take — Fora 6 x ÞLdng — Par. hes 
REBAPTIZA'TION, /ubft. Fr. renewal of baptiſm, baptiſm uſcd 8 ; 
again. Hooker. | l 
To RE-BAPTIzE, verb act. [of re and baptizo, Lat.] to hav! N 
again. See NovaTtaas and MarcionisTs, compared. aue F 
To RERA“T E, verb act. [rabbatre, Fr. rebatir, Sp, among arti 
1. To channel, to chamfer. 2. To blunt, to — 4 to beat to * , 
neſs. — 
To RERBATE [in commerce] to diſcount in receiving mo 
as the intereſt comes to, for the money that is paid before it 2 0 w, 1 
To RRBATER [in heraldry] is to put a mark of diſhonour on an < fr 
cheon. * 7 
RE BAT E [in commerce] that which is abated or diſcounted On 6: 
ment of ready money, before it comes due. PI: 
ReBE'c |rebec, 7 a muſical inſtrument having three ſtrings 1 
RRE “BEL, /ubft. [rebelle, Fr. ribello, It. rebelde, Sp. rebellis, La kn 
who openly rebels againſt a prince or ſtate, or is diſobedient to pat 2 ] 
IO or = 2 9 5 
EBEL [in a law ſenſe] one who wilfully breaks the lav; . 
* ws alobeys his lord. "> 5 1 * 
o ReBx'u [/ rebeller, Fr. ribellarſi, It. rebelar, Sp. of rebel 
2 riſe up in arms againſt law ful — to revolt rains A _ 
overeign. 
Rene'LLER [of —— one who rebels. 6 
Rg LLIox, Fr. [ribe/lione, It. rebelion, Sp. of rebellio, Lat.) Proper ak 
a renewing the war ; whence it originally ſignified, among the Romans - R 
ſecond reſiſtance, or riſing up of ſuch as had been formerly overcome in R 
battle, and had yielded themſelves to their ſubjection. It is now ug cated 
for a traiterous taking up arms, or a tumultuous oppoſing the authority takes 
of the king, &c. or ſupreme, or other lawful power in a nation, with 
ReBE'LL1ous [rebelle, Fr. ribello, It. rebelde, Sp. of rebellis, Lat] apt ill 
to rebel, diſobedient to lawful authority. | them 
ReBELL10vs 4fſembly, an aſſembly or gathering of 12 or more per- * 
ſons, intending or going about of their own authority to change any receiy 
laws, &c, deſtroy encloſures, break down banks, to deſtroy the gane i forſeit 
a Chace or warren, to burn ſtacks of hay, corn, &c, a Re 
REBE'LLIOUSLY, adv. [of rebellious] in rebellion or oppoſition ts long t 
lawful anthority. | the of 
Rzse'LL10usKEss [of febellious] the quality of being rebellious. Rec 
To ReBe'LLow, verb neut. [of re, and Bellow] to bellow in return, Arbutt 
to echo back a loud noiſe. | Rec 
To Repe'sx, a fort of fine flouriſhes or branched work in carving, and wi 
painting, or embroidery, See ARABESK Wark, of which it ſeems a cor. the ma 
ruption. Rec 
ReBoa'T10N [reboo, Lat.] the reflection of a loud noiſe back again, a fuch w. 
loud echo. | To ] 
To Rx Bou'xpD, verb neut. [of re, and bound; rebondir, Fr.] to leap or anew, 
fly back in conſequence of motion impreſſed and reſiſted by a greater Rx“o 
force, to bounce up again as a ball does. | Rec! 
To RepnounDd, werb act. to beat back. Re'e 
RE hOUN D, /ub/. [from the verb} the act of flying back in conſequence n0t lon 
of motion oppoſed, reſilition. 3. Freſt 
To Remu'ty, verb act. [of robuffader, Fr.] to give one a repulſe, to Rx'cy 
beat back, to 2 with ſudden violence. Re'ct 
 Renuey [rebuffade, Fr. rebuffo, It.] a rough denial with ſcom; allo Rece 
a diſdainful or ſnappiſh anſwer, | 3 ings in 
To Remur'LD, verb ad. [of re, Lat. again, and build) to build again, Rect: 
to repair, 9 2 | tear the 
ReBu'kABLE, adj. [of rebuke] worthy of rebuke or reprebenſion. ſelves. 
To RE RVK E, verb ad. [perhaps of reboucher, Fr.) to repioVe, (0 Rece: 
check, to chide. 26 pon the 
RE BUK E, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. Reprehenſion, chiding language. ©, or re 
2. [In low language] it ſignifies any ſort of check. Recs” 
ReBu'kER fof rebuke] one that rebukes, a chider. L Reck 
Rx nus [un rebus, Fr. probably of rebus, the abl. plur. of 77 Lat. WWF bodibilit) 
thing] a name or device —.— by a picture, a pictured n Reck 
with words added to it; yet neither the one nor the other can ma rj 0 „ 
any ſenſe alone; the words or motto explaining the pictute, Gag s. Admit 
picture making up the defect of the motto; as on a ſul. dial 8 1 Of contair 
we muſt, alluding to the dial, die all; or as the paramovr un Nr oF dntertaini 
who, to expreſs his love to his ſweet-heart Ro/e Hill, bad in pars in the Ricep 
his gown painted a roſe, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well, * an 3 ECEP 
rebus language reads, Roſe Hill 1 lowe avell, Certain devices 2Hueing © e from 
their names, which we call rebus. Sydney. alluſion to Reece” 
Re'nusses = heraldry] are ſuch coats of arms 25 1 oftles for Viatever 
the ſurname of a perſon, as three eagles for E aglaſlon, tree : | Reer 
Caſtleton, Ic. and ſuch bearings are very ancient. plclete mitted. 
To Rænv'r, verb neut. [rebuter, Fr.] to retire back: 99'0 # 1 | Rey” 
Renu'TTER, /ubſt. [of _ 1. An anſwer to 2 rejoinger, * 1 reatin 
law] is when the heir of the donor impleads the tenant, oo nde : 
land was intailed to him, and the donee comes in, and byt e tho the 
the warranty of the donor, repels or rebuts the heir _— This 
land was entailed to him, yet he is heir to the 723 my che iſſue of Nr 
I , c 
is when a man grants land ſecured to the uſe 3 e donee leaſes out li dong ba 


his body, to another in fee with warranty, an i 
obliging bin 


land to a third perſon. 3 
And 3. If a perſon allow his tenant to hold land wit aa made, be 


to make good any waſte, 1 


if afterwards he ſues him for ls 50 "led 
may debar him of this action by ſhewing the grant; an 


alſo a rebutter. 
' Lat, back again, and cal] to call back, to 


 ToReca'lL [of re, 
again, — 
en. Hahl. from the verb] the act or pate of cab dict whit 

To Reca'nr [recanto, Lat.] to unſay, to recall or 

one has ſaid or written before. 5 oking, or anſaj- 
REcanTa'T10Nn [of recant] the act of recanting, rev 8 

ing what one has ſaid or done before. 
RCA “NT ER [of recant] one that recants. 0 
To voip: bloat verb act. 5 re and capacitas, 

again into a capacity of doing any thing. 

a na e 


Laty] to put os 


It. 1: 


F r. recapitolarts pitull 


? 


R E C 


vho wa; prcapitule, Lat.] to rehearſe briefly, or ſum up the heads of 


1 , Sp. . TP 
he ng 3 gi courſe, to retail again, briefly and diſtintly. 
8 / h 
Wh REcaPiTULA'TION, Fr. [recapitolazione, It. of recapitulatio, Lat.] the 
I & of recapitulating, a brief and diſtin repetition of the chief points. 
bd ; RecaPl'TULATORY, adj. [of recapitulate] belonging to recapitulation, 
Over repeating diſtinctly „ . | DEG 
\ bane RecaPTION [in law] a ſecond diſtreſs of one formerly diſtrained for 
aptize the ſame cauſe, and AY the "38 grounded on the diſtreis; alſo a 
lying for the party thus diſtrained. | . 
** | gs a TY. verb act. [of re, and carry] to carry back. _ 
* To RECE'DE Money” Lat.] 1. To go back, to retire, to depart from. 
deſiſt, to drop inſiſting on. | ; 
5 0 . 1 2 W, Fr. e It. receptum or receptio, Lat. in the 
an < fr ſenſe ; ricetta, in the latter, recibo, Sp.] 1. The act of receiving. 2. 
Ut. The place of receiving. 3. [ Recepte, F r.] an acquittance or diſcharge 
on in writing for money received, a writing given as acknowledgment of 
"PP money or any thing elſe received. 4. Reception, admiſſion. 5. Recep- 
| ton, welcome. 6. [From recipe, Lat.] a preſcription or manner of ma- 
1 no a medicine for the cure of ſome diſeaſes, 
_ 1 00666495 adj, [recevable, Fr. ricevewole, It.) that may be re- 
Parents, Kerr 8 | 
Ifo avi. ToRecer'vE, verb act. [recipio, Lat. whence rerevoir, Fr. ricevere, It. 
9 revir, Sp.) 1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 2. To take or ob- 
4% Lat, from another. 3. To take what is given or communicated. 4. Iv take 
e's Ef hat is paid or put into one's hands. 5. Not to give out, 6. To en- 
"I e 4 treat as a e, to lodge or harbour. 7. To allow of. 8. 
To admit. 9. To take as into any veſſel. 10. To take into any place or 
| properly fate. 11. To conceive in the mind, to take or apprehend mentally. 
Lomans, a Reczi'veDness [of received] general allowance, common reception. 
ercome in Recei'veR [receverr, Fr.] 1. One to whom any thing is communi- 
now uſed cated, 2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 3. One who par- 
authority ' takes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 4. A perſon who receives or co- operates 
. with a thief, by taking the goods which he ſteals. It is often uſed in an 
Lat.] apt ill ſenſe, for one = takes ſtolen goods from a thief, and conceals 
them. | 
ore per. Receiver-General [of the duchy of Lancaſter] one who gathers or 
ange 1 receives all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid duchy ; all 
e game in Pony 8 Se, rand 1 VF | 
£ce1'VER [of the court of wards] an officer which did formerly be- 
ofition ts long to that court, which being now taken away by act of parliament, 
the office is vacant. 
08. Recsr'ver [with chemiſts] a veſſel uſed to receive what is diſtilled- 
n return, Arbuthnot « 
Receiver [in pneumatics] that glaſs out of which the air is drawn, 
carvings and within which, any living creatures or other bodies are incloſed for 
2103 a cor- the making any experiments upon them. 
Receiver of Fines [in law] an officer who receives the money of all 
again, 2 ſuch who compound with the king, upon an original writ. 
L To Rect'LEBRATE, verb ad. [of re and celebrate] to celebrate 
to leap or anew, | 
a greater Recency, ſub. [recens, Lat.] new ſtate, newneſs. 
Rece'ns10n [recen/io, Lat.] enumeration, review. Evelyn. 
Re'cenT. adj. [Fr. recente, It. reciente, Sp. of recens, Lat.] 1. New, 
nſequence Wr exiſtent. 2. Freſh, lately done or happened, not antique. 
3. Freſh, not long diſmiſſed from. 
pulſe, to REcenTLY, _ [of recent] newly, freſhly. _ 
£'CENTNEss [of recent; recentia, Lat.] newneſs, freſhneſs. 
om; allo rn [receptaculum, Lat. ] a veſſel or place to receive or keep 
; ngs in. | | 
zild again, ReceeTa'cuLum Chyli [with anatomiſts] a cavity or reſervoir, 
4 | * the left kidney, into which all the lacteal veins empty them- 
on. elves. 
prove, to RxcEPTA“NII Medici, ſuch perſons, who ſet up for phyſicians, only 
wa won the 2 of many receipts, without being able to give any account 
anguag' , or reaſon for their qualities or efficacies. 
Rece'PTARY, ſubſe. [receptus, Lat.] a thing received. Obſolete. 
ReceeTIBILITY [receptus, Lat.) 1. Capability of being received, 
2s, Lat. a pollibilit/ of receiving. | 
anne Reck Tiox, Fr. [recevimento, It. recibimiento, Sp. of receptio, Lat.] 
my the 7 Fir 75 1 any thing. 2. The mo - being 8 
a 3. Admiſſion of a thing communicated. 4. Re-admiſſion. 5. The act 
the ny of containing. 6. Opinion generally received. 7. Recovery, 8. The 
Camde WT taining a perſon Lindly. welcome treatment at firſt coming. 
 barver ReceeTION [with philoſophers] the ſame as paſſion. 
hich in ECEPTI'TIOUS, adj. [receptitius, Lat.] received, or kept to one's 


CEPTIVE, adj. [receptus, Lat. ricettivo, It.] apt or fit to receive 
(ever is imparted or communicated. 


alluſion to wha 


caſtles fot * rox, adj. [receptus, Lat.] generally received, popularly ad- 
te. Recs'8s [riceſ/a, It. receſſo, Sp. of L Th f 

ö a „It. „Sp. of receſſus, Lat.] 1. The act of re- 
5 - 15 mating or withdrawing, retirement. 2. Departure. 3. A place of 
eden | eueat or retirement. 4. private abode. 5. Departure with privacy. 
je virtue 


+ Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 7. Removal to a diſtance. 
Br, ſecrecy of abode. . Secret part. 
EE 8810N Creceſſs, Lat.] the act of retreating. 

2 ECESSION of the Equinoxes [in the new aſtronomy] is the receding or 
dong back of the equinoctial points every year about 50 ſeconds ; which 
5 by reaſon that the axis of the earth, aſter many revolutions 

ad the ſun, actually ſwerves from that paralleliſm, which it ſeems to 
Ie * itſelf during the whole time of annual revolution. N. B. Sir 
e . *wton calls it, “ preceſſion”. — This variety of opinions (ſays 

2 ny gee from the preceſſion of the equinox, then not known to the 
e Chronology, p. 82. And, in p. 9, he obſerves, that the car- 
by boints, in the time between the Argonautic expedition (as ſtated 
lire, un) and the end of the year 1689, have gone back from the co- 
Fate 0 one ſign, ſix degrees, and twenty-nine minutes; which, after the 
backws rg, far, to a degree, anſwers to 2627 years. Count thoſe years 
and from the end of the year 1689, or beginning of the year 1690, 
the age reckoning will lace the Argonautic expedition [which was in 
Solo 3 the Trojan war] about 43 years aſter the death of 

3 ee Dise, CHRONOLOGY, and TROIAN War. 
& Aa 89 ay a large ow, 2 or * wr water. A 
Wha! vero ad. [rechaſſer, Fr.] to drive back to the place 
here the Same was firſt ſtarted = pridedry 5 


N E U 
Rcha'xoE [in commerce] a ſecond payment of the price of ex- 
change; or rather the price of a new exchange, due upon a bill of ex- 
change, which comes to be proteſted; and to be fueled the bearer by 
the drawer or endorſer. | | 
 Recna'rcx, of fire-arms, as of a muſquet, &c. is the ſecond load- 
Ing or charge. | 25 

Recnea'r [hunting term] a leſſon which the huntſman winds on the 
horn, when the hounds have loſt their game, to call them back from 
purſuing a counter ſcent. I will have a recheat winded in my forchead, 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

Re'caLess [neccelear, Sax.] careleſs, negligent, improvident. This 
is more uſually written reck/e/s, which ſee. : 

REe'cHLEssNEss [necceleapnere, Sax.] careleſneſs, negligence. 

Recipiva'TiON [recidivus, Lat.] the act of relapſing or falling bac 
again Hammond. 

Recipi'vous, adj. [recidivus, Lat.] falling back, fubje& to fall 
again. | 

Recipivus Morbus [in medicine] a relapſing or falling back into 
ſickneſs again ; which frequently happens when the original matter, 
which remained of the firſt diſtemper, begins to ferment and work 
again. 5 

Re'cipe [i. e. take] a phyſician's preſcription or bill, in which he 
directs the apothecary what medicines he ſhould prepare or compound 
for the patient. | "BE, 

— Reciela'NGLE, a recipient angle, an inſtrument for taking the quan- 
tity of angles; eſpecially in the making the plans for fortifications. 

REC PIENT, ſabſt. Fr. [recipiente; It. of recipiens, Lat.] 1. A receiver, 
that to which any thing is communicated. 2. A veſſel for receiving 
any thing. | | 

ReciPienT [with chemiſts] a veſſel made faſt or luted to the noſe of 
an alembec, retort, &c. to receive the matter which is raiſed or forced 
over the helm by fire in diſtillations. | 

REciPROCAL, adj. Fr. [reciproca, It. and Sp. of reciprocus, Lat.] 1. 
Acting in viciſſitude, alternate. 2. Mutual, done by each to each, that 
is returned equally on both ſides, or affects both parties alike. 

RecieRocaL [with logicians] is applied to terms, which have the 
{ame ſignification or are convertible, as man, and rational animal, mu- 
tually interchangeable. 

RecieRocaL Proportion [in arithmetic] is when in four numbers the 
4th is leſſer than the zd, by ſo much as the zd is greater than the iſt, 
and e contra; as, 4, 10, 8, 5. | 

REciPROCAL [in poetry] is ſaid of verſes that run the ſame both back- 
wards and forwards. a 

ReciyRocaL Figures [with geometricians] are ſuch as have the an- 
tecedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio in both figures; as, 12, 4, 


"Dy 

Kr CIPROCAL [with grammarians] is a term applied to certain verbs 
and pronouns, in thoſe modern languages, which returns or reflects the 
pronoun or perſon upon himſelf. 

RECITROCALLx, adv. [of reciprocal] mutually, interchangeably. 

Reci'yRoCALNEss [of reciprocal] interchangeableneſs, mutual re- 
turn. SON 
To Recr'yROCaTE, verb neut. [reciproquer, Fr. reciprocus, Lat.] to 
act alternately. | 

Reciproca'TION [reciprocazione, It. of reciprocatio, reciprocus, Lat.] 
an interchanging or returning, alternation, 

Recieroco'rnous [reciprocornis, Lat.] that has horns turning back- 
wards and forwards, as thoſe of rams do. 5 : 

Reci's1on [recifie, reciſus, Lat.] act of cutting or paring off; act of 
diſannulling and making void. 

Recr'TaL, or RECITA“TION [recit, Fr. recitazione, It. rehearſal, re- 
citatio, Lat.) 1. The act of reciting a diſcourſe ; a rehearſal, repetition, 
2. Enumeration. | | | 

ReciTa'Tion Crecitatio, Lat.] rehearſal, repetition. 

Reci'TaT1ve, adj. [of recite} pertaining to recitation. | 

ReciTarive Mufic [recitatif, Fr. recitativo, It. and Sp.] a ſort of 


ſinging that differs but little from plain pronunciation, ſuch as ſome 


parts of the liturgy rehearſed in cathedrals ; or after the manner that 
dramatic poems are rehearſed on the ſtage, it is more muſical than com- 
mon ſpeech, and leſs than ſong, chaunt. | 

' Recri'Tarte, or Recr'TaT1vo [in muſic books] ſignifies the adagio 
or grave parts in cantatas and operas. | 

ReciTarTive Style, a way or manner of writing, fitted for reci- 
tation. 

To REC I' TE, verb act. [reciter, Fr. recitar, Sp. of recite, Lat.] to re- 
peat, to rehearſe, to ſay by heart or without book, to tell over. 

REcirE, ſubſt. [from the verb, recit, Fr.] recital; obſolete. 
n * Rxck, verb neut. [necan, Sax. ] to care, to rate highly. Ob 
Olete. 

To Reck, verb ad. to heed, to care for. ; 

RR“ KLESS, adj. [of rect; necceleap, Sax.) careleſs, mindleſs, un- 
touched. See To Recx. N 

Re'ckLEssNEss [of reckleſs] careleſſneſs, negligence. 

To Re'cxon, verb act. [recoonn, Teut. neccan, Sax, regne, Dan. rah- 
nan, Goth. reeckenen, Du. recknen, Ger.] 1. To caſt up, to number, to 
count. 2. To eſteem. z. To believe, to think, to account. 4. To 
aſſign in an account. GE | ia, 

To REckon, verb neut. 1. To calculate or compute. 2. To ſtate an 
account. 3. To charge to account. 4. To pay a penalty. 5. To 
call to puniſhment. 6. [Compter ſur, Fr.] to lay ſtreſs or dependance 
upon. 

Re- CKONER [of reckon] one who reckons or computes. 

Re/cxonine, Jb. [of reckon] 1. Computation, calculation. 2. 
Account of time. 3. An account of debtor and creditor. 4. Money 
charged by an hoſt. 5. Account taken. 6. Eſtimation, account. 

Re'cxoxinG [in navigation] the eſtimation of the quantity of the 
ſhip's way, or of the run between one place and another. : 

To RE CLAIM, verb af. [of re and clamo, Lat. reclamer in Fr. ſigni- 
fies to gainſay, and, likewiſe, to reform; reclamar, Sp.] 1. To reduce to 
amendment of life, to recal or turn from ill courſes, to reform, to cor- 
rect. 2, [Reclamer, Fr.) to reduce to the ſtate deſired. 3. To recal, 
to cry out againſt. : 

To Rect aim [with falconers} as, to reclaim a hawk, is to tame or 
make her gentle ; alſo a partridge is faid to reclaim when ſhe calls back 


her young ones: 


10 P RECLAMA'TION, 


1 


Recramta'rTion, Lat. the act of crying out againſt. 

RECLIxA“TIOR, Lat. the act of leaning backwards. 

RECLIx AT Io of @ Plane [in dialling] is the number of degrees 
w hich a dial- plane leans backwards, from an exactly upright or vertical 

lane, | | 

E To RECLTNE, verb act. [reclino, Lat. recliner, Fr.] to lean back or 
ſideways. To | 5 

To RxcixE, verb neut. to reſt, to lean, 

REclIxE, adj. [reclinis, Lat.] that is in a leaning poſition. Millon. 

Recii'ninc, part. af. [of recline ; reclinans, Lat.] leaning back- 
wards. 

Reciinine Plane, a dial-plane, &c. that leans back when a perſon 
ſtands before it. 

To Recio'ss, verb act. [of re and cigſe] to cloſe again. 

To REecivu'pe, verb act. [recludo, Lat.] to open. 

Rect vs E, adj. [reclus, Fr. recluſus, Lat.] ſhut up, retired. 

RecLvuss, /ub/?. [recluſus, Lat. ſhut up] one retired; a monk or nun 
_ up in a cell, hermitage, or religious houſe or cloiſter, and may not 

ir out. 

RecLv's1on [of recluſe] the ſtate of a recluſe. : 

REcoacuLa'TiON [of re and coagulation] ſecond coagulation. 

Reco'cnisance, or REco'Gnizance [recogniſance, Fr. riconoſcenxa, 


It. of recognoſco, Lat.] 1. Acknowledgement of perſon or thing. Jobnſon. 


2. Badge. | 

Recocniser', or REcocnizse', the perſon to whom one is bound in 
a recognizance. . 

To Reco'onize, verb ad. Crecognaſco, Lat.] 1. To acknowlede, to 


recover or avow knowledge of any perſon or thing. 2. To review, to 


re-examine. South, 

Recocn1'Tion. 1. Renovation of knowledge, review. 
ledge confeſſed. 3. Acknowledgment. | 

Reco'cniToORs of Axe [law term] a jury impannelled upon a recog- 
nition of aſſize. ; 

Recoc'n1zoR, a perſon who enters into ſuch a bond or obligation of 
recogniſance, | - 

To Reco'tt, verb neut. [reculer, Fr. recular, veg Bi To run back as 
a gun does, by reaſon of reſiſtance which cannot be overcome by the 
force impreſſed. 2, To fall back. 3. To fail, to ſhrink. | 

Reco [recul, Fr.] the reſilition of a body, the motion or run that a 
| Cannon takes backwaads when fired. 

To Recoi'n, verb ad. [of re and coin] to coin over again. 

Recoinace [of re and coinage] the act of coining anew. 

To Re'coLLECT, verb a#. [ recolleftum, of recolligo, Lat.] 1. To 
call a thing to mind, to recover to memory. 2. To recover reaſon or 
reſolution. 3. To gather again, to gather what is ſcattered. 

REcoLLE'CT10N, revival in the memory, a mode of thinking, where- 
by thoſe ideas, ſought after by the mind, are with pain and endeavour 
brought again to view. 

RecoLLE'cTs, a branch of the Franciſcan friars. a 

To Reco'mrorT [of re and conforter, Fr.] 1. To comfort again. 
Milton. 2. To give new ſtrength. | 

To REcomMe'NCE [recommencer, Fr. ricominciari, It.] to commence, or 
begin again, or a-new. | | 

o REcomme'nD, verb act. [recommender, Fr. accommandare, It. re- 
commendar, Sp. of recommend, Lat.] 1. To praiſe to another. 2. To 
give a perſon a good character, to make acceptable. 3. To commit 
with prayers. | 

RecoMME'NDABLE, Fr. that deſerves to be recommended, worthy of 
praiſe. 

REcoMMENDA'T10N, Fr. [recommendation, Sp. of recommendatio, Lat.] 
1. The a& of recommending or ſetting forth any perſon to another, 2. 
That which ſecures a kind reception to one from another. 
„ RxecommMe'nDATORY, adj. [of recommend] ſerving to recommend, 
pertaining to recommendation. 

RECoMME'NDER [of recommend] one who recommends. 

To REecommi'T, verb act. [of re and commit] to commit a- new. 

To Recomea'cT, verb ad. [of re and compact] to join a- new. 

RE cou PEN CE, or Re'COMPENSE [recompenſe, Fr. ricompenxa, It. re- 
cempenſa, Sp. of compenſo, Lat.] 1. A requital, a reward, an amends ; 
advantage ariſing to a perſon, an account of ſome ſervice done. 2. Equi- 
valent, compenſation. | | 

To RE'comPensE, verb act. [recompenſer, Fr. ricompenſare, It. recom- 
penſar, Sp. of recompenſare, Lat.] 1. To requite, to make amends, to 
repay. 2. To 8 in requital. 3. To make up by ſomething equiva- 
lent. 4. To redeem, to pay for. 

REcomePrLEMENT [of re and compilement] new compilement. Ba- 
con. : 

To Rxcouro'sE, verb act. [of re and compoſe ; recompoſer, Fr.] 1. To 
ſettle or compoſe a new. 2. To form, to adjuſt a- new. 

Recomyos1”'TioN [of re and compoſition] the act of compounding 


again, compoſition renewed. 
7 * . .* «Fs o . 
To RE*coxnCILE, verb act. [reconcilier, Fr. riconciliare, It. reconciliar, 


Sp. of reconcilio, Lat.] 1. Tomake thoſe friends again that were at varience, 


to make up differences, to reſtore to favour. 2. To make that agree 
which ſeems contrary, to make conſiſtent. 3. To make to like again. 
4. To make to be liked again. - 
Recoxnci'LEMENT [of reconcile] reconciliation, renewal of kindneſs. 
Re'conciLER [of reconcile] 1. One who renews friendſhip between 
others. 2, One who diſcovers the conſiſtence of propoſitions, 3. Friend- 
ſhip renewed. x 
Recoxc1'LEABLE [reconciliable, Fr.] 1. That may bereconciled, capable 
of renewed kindneſs. 2. Conſiſtent, poſſible to be made ſo. 
REconci'LEABLENESS [of — 4 ver 1. Poſſibility of being reckon- 
ciled, conſiſtence. 2. Diſpoſition to renew kindneſs. | 
RecoNnciLllia'fron, Fr. [cenatentong It. reconciliacio, Sp. of reconci- 
. /iatio, Lat.] 1. The ad of reconciling or renewing of friendſhip, a 
making thoſe friends which were at variance. 2. Agreement of things 
ſeemingly oppoſite. 3. Atonement, expiation, | 
REconci!'LiaTIVE, adj. [of reconcile] that is of a reconciling na- 
ture. 
REconcrt LIATORY. ad [of reconcile] pertaining to reconciliation. 
To Reconpe'xsE, verb act. [of re and condenſe] to condenſe a- new. 
Reco'xpiTe, adj. [reconditus, Lat.] ſecret, hidden, abſtruſe. Fel. 
en. E | 
Rxco'nviToRY, Jab. [reconditerium, Lat.] a ſtore-houſe, 


; © — 


2. Know- 


turn. 


REC 


To Re-coxpu'cr [reconduire, Fr. ricondurre, 
Lat.] to conduct or lead back again, | 
To Rz-coxyoi'n, werb at. [of re and conjoin] to join a. n 
To REconnoi'TRE a fleet or ſhip, is to approach near © by 
of what rate, nation, &c. it is of: this is merely French "ugh to kon 
To Reconnoirtre a piece of ground, Qc. is to obſerye ; 
and find what ſort of ground it is. | 1s ſituation, 
To Reco'nquer, verb ad. 
2 0 X ad. [from re and conquer] to conquer a. 
To Reconve'ne, verb neut. | 
Clarendon. 
To Reco'nstcraATE, 
a-new. | 
REconve'nTION 
fendant. 
To REeconve'y, verb act. [of re and convey} to conve 20a; 
To Rx cox D, verb act. [ recorder, Lat.] 1. To regiſter or . jog 1 
ſo that its memory may not be loſt, 2. To celebrate, to cauſ 2 15 
lemnly remembered. 0 ITY 
ToRecorp [ſpoken of birds] to begin to ſing or tune notes 
Recor, Fr. [the ſubſtantive is indifferently accented on EY 
ble, but the verb always on the laſt] a regiſter, an authentic 90 
contained in rolls of parchment, and preſerved in courts of ory 1 
Reco'rpa [in the Exchequer] the records containing the Ty 
and pleadings in ſuits tried before the barons. Jacgment 
RecoRDa'T10N [| recordatzo, Lat.] the act of re 
Obſolete. : f e IM 
Rx cox DER [of record] 1. One who regiſters any events 2. Th 
keeper of the rolls of a city; a perſon whom the mayor or wagilrat f 
any city. or town corporate having juriſdiction, or a court of _ 
within his precincts, aſſociate, with him, for their better directio 
in matters of juſtice, and proceedings according to law, 3. A fort of 


It. of re and 


[of re and convene] to aſſemble a- ne. 
” * 
verb adt. [of re and conſecrate] to conſecrate 


[in civil law] a contrary action brought by the de 


t ſylla. 


flute, a wind inſtrument. Bacon. 


To Re cov 'CH, verb neut. [of re and couch] to lie down again. 
 ToReco'ver, verb ad. [recupere, Lat. recouvrir, Fr. ric; J. 
recobrar, Sp.] 1. To get again. 2. To reſtore to health, either fon 
ſickneſs or diſorder. 3. To repair, to retrieve. 4. To releaſe. 5. To 
reach, to come to. | 
Fa REcoveR, verb neut. to become well from a diſeaſe or diſor— 

REco'veRAaBLE {recouvrable, Fr. ricuperabile, It. recuperalili, Lat.] 
that may be recovered, or reſtored from ſickneſs or diſorder. 

Reco'vER ABLENEsSs [of recoverable] poſſibility of being recovered or 
regained. 

REeco'very [of recover; recuperatio, Lat. recouvrement, Fr. ricvura. 
mento, It.) 1. The act or power of regaining or getting again. 2, 
Reſtoration from ſickneſs or diſorder, 3. A Remedy, help, 

REcoveRy (in a legal ſenſe] the act of obtaining any thing by judg- 
ment or trial at law, and is two-fold. 

True REcoveERY, or Real Recovery [in law] is an actual or real 
recovery of any thing, or the value thereof by judgment; as if a man 
r for land or any other thing, and hath a verdict and judgment for 

im. | 

Feigned or Common Recovery [in law] B a certain form of courſe 
preſcribed by law to be obſerved for the better aſſuring of Jands and te- 
nements to us; the effect of it being to diſcontinue and deſtroy eltates- 
tail, remainders and reverfions, and to bar or cut off the entails of 
them. 5 

To Rxcov'x r, verb act. [raccontare It. raconter, Fr. racontar, Sp.] 
to relate in detail, to tell particularly and diſtinctly. 

Recouv'NTMENT [of recount] recital, particular relation. Shatz/eare 

To Rxcov'pE, verb ad. [recouper, Fr.] 1. To cut again. 2, [In 
law} to defalk or diſcount. 

Re covPE [in law] a quick and ſharp reply to a peremptory demand, 

Recov'RED for REco'vERED, Spenſer. 
| Recov'sse [recurſus, Lat. recours, Fr. ricorſe, It. and Sp.] I. Refuge, 
application, as for help, protection, or redreſs. This is the common 
uſe of the word. 2. Frequent paſſage: obſolete. 3. New attack, re- 
4. Acceſs to. | | 
RE'cREANT, adj. [recriant, Fr. recridente, It. prob. re-credens, Lat.] 
1. Recanting, faint-hearted, cowardly, crying out for mercy, recanting oor 
of fear. 2. Falſe, apoſtate. | 

To Re'crEATE, verb af, [recrter, Fr. ricreare, 
recreo, Lat.] 1. Properly to create again; but then the acc 
laſt ſyllable : commonly to refreſh after fatigue, to divert, to 


It. recrear, Sp. of 


accent is upon the 
make 


merry. 2. To gratify, to delight. 3. To relieve, to revive Lat. 
Recrea'TiON. Fr. [ricreazione, It. recreacion, Sp. of 22 7 


1. Relief after pain or hard labour, amuſement in ſorrow or 
Refreſhment, a pleaſing divertiſement, pe 
"RecrEa'TIVeE, adj. [recreatif; Fr. ricreatiwo, It.] that 15 ot 4 re 

ating quality, diverting, | rene; delightful, entertaining 
RecREa'TivENEss [of recreative] recreating quality- c 
Re'cxxaunT, one who betrays his truſt, an inſidel; allo 


See RECREANT 
| of re and cr creden- 
[ | credentia, Lat.] an anſwer to the 


| RECREDE'NTIALS 
tial letters of an ambaſſador. fluous matter in the blood 
s diſtilled 


a coward. 


RE'cREMENT [recrementum, Lat.] any ſupe 
or body, or any of its parts; droſs. Ws 
Re — in chemiſtry] a term) uſed when any liquor 
over again ſeveral times. | eo foyer 

REcREMENTS [in medicine] ſuch juices as are ſeparated f or 5 
ral glands of the body for proper and peculiar uſes; as , 05 hich ae 
lympha, the gall, &c. theſe are diſtinguiſhed from excrements, | 
thruſt out of the body, as of no farther uſe to it. „, Lat.] dg. 

RECREME'NTAL, or RECREMENTI'TIOUS [recrementiHiu , 

, coarſe, ſpumy, droſſy. a FP rerri- 
85 0 gt. ma ATE, Aa” neut. [recrimimer, Fr. gon x 
minatus, Lat.) to return one accuſation or reproach for an 

To RecriMinaTe, verb ad, to accuſe in return. 

RRCRIMINA“TION, Fr., [of rectiminatio, Lat. ys Tanya 
the party accuſed, charges the accuſer with the ſame fault, 
other, him- 

Receiinaros, Lat. one that blames another that Tes raw 

{Recrxvne'scencs [of recrude/cens, Lat.] ſtate of growing 
or ſore again, rankling or felterihg. 
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K E © „ 
ReceuDE'sCENCE [in medicine] is when a diſeaſe which is gone off, RRC vun [of recumbent, Lat.] 1. The act of relying or depend- 
or being about to end, begins to grow worſe again. | ing upon. 2. The poſture of lying or leaning. 3. Repole, reſt. 
REecRUDE'SCENT, adj. [recrudeſcens, Lat.] growing freſh, raw, or Recu'unent ſ[recumbens, Lat.] that is in a lying poſture, lying 
ſore again, becoming painful or violent again. | along, leaning. | | 
To Recrv'iT, verb act. [recruter, Fr. reclutare, It.) 1. To repair RecvuyeRa'TION [recuperatio, Lat.] the act of recovering, 
any thing waſted with new ſupplies. 2. To ſupply or fill up an army REC“ PERA TOR v, adj, [recuperatorius, Lat.] pertaining to a reco- 
' with freſh men, to reinforce. 5 8 | very. | | 
To REecrv'tT, verb neut. to raiſe new ſoldiers. 3 To Recv't [ricorrere, It. recurrir, Sp. of recurro, Lat.] 1. To come 
| Recrv'ir [recrut, Fr. recluta, It.] 1. Freſh ſupply of any thing back to the thought, to revive in the mind. 2. [Recourir, Fr.] to take 
waſted. 2. [In military affairs] new men raiſed to ſtrengthen the forces refuge in, to have recourſe to. | 
already afoot, either to fill up the places of thoſe {lain or deſerters, or J REC “RE. verb act. [of re and cure] to recover from ſickneſs, la- 
augment the number of men in a company, bour or any diſorder. 
RecTa'ncLE, Fr. [rettangofo, It. of redus, right, and angulus, Lat. a Recu're, ſubſt. [of re and cure] remedy, recovery. 
corner] a right or ſtraight ang made by the falling of one line perpendi- RECURRENCE, or RECU'RRENCY [of recurrens, Lat.] return. 
cular upon another, and which conſiſts exactly of go degrees. RECURRENT, adj. Fr. [recurrens, Lat.] returning from time to 
RecTaNnGLE [with geometricians] is a figure otherwiſe called a long time. 


ſquare, has four right tides and angles, and its two oppoſites. RECURRENT Verſes, verſes that read the ſame backwards as they do 
Rg'CTANGLED [of redtus and angulus, Lat.] conſiſting of right an- forwards, as Roma tibi /ubito, notibus ibit amor. 

les. : | RECURRENT Nerves [with anatomiſts] nerves ariſing from the par 
RecTANGZED Triangle, is a triangle that has one right angle. 


| l vagum, and that diſtribute ſeveral branches to the larynx, to aſſiſt in the 
RecTa'#GULAR, adj. [of refangulaire, Fr. of rectus, right, and an- modulation and formation of the voice. 


gulus, Lat. an angle; with geometticians] a figure is ſaid to be rectan- Rcu'RsION | recur/us, Lat.] feturn. 3 
agular when one or more of the angles are right, or conſiſting of 90 de- Recurva'T10N [recurvatio, recurvo, Lat.] the act of bending back- 


| wards 
grees. | | f ds 
RECTANGULA'RITY, or RECTA'NGULARNEsS [of rectangular] the Recu'rvity, orRecu'sviture [of re, backwards, and curvature, 
quality of being right angled. 


: Lat.] a bending or bowing backwards. 
RECTA'NGULARLY, adv. [of rectangular] with right angles. | Recu'RvenNess, or REcu'xviry [of recurwed, or recurvitas, Lat.] 
Recra'Tion: [a law term] claim of right, or an appeal to the law, the ſtate of being bent backwards. See Recurvarion, 

for the recovery of ſuch a claimed right. | Recu'rvous, adj. [recuruus, Lat.] bent backward. 9 
Re'cTIFIABLE [of re&ifico, Lat.] capable of being ſet to rights. Recv'sancy [of recu/ans, Lat. refuſing] non- conformity, the ſtate of 
RecT1FICa'TION, Fr. | rettificazione, It. of rectifratio, Lat.] the act recuſants. 

of rectifying or making right, the remedy ing or redreſſing ſome defeQ or RE'cusanT, adj. [recu/ans, Lat.] refuſing any terms of communion 

error either of nature, art or morality. or ſociety. That no recu/ant Lord might have a vote. Clarendon. 
REcTIFICATION [in chemiſtry] is the diſtilling any ſpirit over again, R' us AanTs,/ub/t: [recuſantes, Lat.] perſons who refuſe to acknowledge 

in order to render it more fine and pure, | 


the king's ſupremacy ; properly Roman catholics, who refuſed to fubmit ; 


RECTIFICA'TION of Curves [with mathematicans] is the aſſigning or but it has been extended to comprehend all who ſeparate from the eſta- 
finding a ſtraight line equal to a curved one. | 


| bliſhed church of England, of whatſoever ſect or opinion. 
Re'cTiFiER {of rey] a perſon who rectifies. ToRecvu'se, verb neut. [recuſer, Fr. recuſo, Lat.] to refuſe : a juridi- 
RecT1F1eR [in navigation] an inſtrument for determining the varia- cal word. 
tion of the compaſs, in order to rectify the courſe of a ſhip. Recv'saBLE {recuſabilis, Lat.] refuſable, or that may be refuſed. 
To Re'criry, verb act. [refifico, Lat. of refifier, Fr. retificare, It.] 


| Recusa'Tion [in law] an act whereby a judge is deſired to refrain 
1, To ſet to rights what is amiſs, to correct or amend. 2. [In che- from judging ſome certain cauſe, on account of his relation to one of the 
miſtry] to diſtil any ſpirit a ſecond or third time, in order to bring it to a parties, of ſome enmity, c. 
more pure ſtate. Recu'ssaBLE [recuſſable, Fr.] that may be beaten back. 

To RecTiry 4 Globe [with mathematicians] is to bring the ſun's Recvu'ss108 [recaſſus, Lat.] the act of ſhaking or beating back. 
place in the ecliptic on the globe to the braſs meridian, &c. 


| Rep [rhuud, C. Brit, ned, Sax. roedh, Su. rod, Dan. roodt, Du. 
ToRecTiry Curves [with mathematicians] is to find a ſtraight line roht, Ger. 


rouge, Fr. rofſo, It. roxo, Sp. uo, Gr. raber, Lat.] a 
- equal to a curve, or a plane equal to a curved ſurface. lively colour reſembling fire or blood, one of the ſimple or primary co- 
RecTILI'NEAL Angle, or RECTILINEAR Angle [of rectilincus and lours of natural bodies, or rather of the rays of light, which is fubdivi- 
al wgu/us, Lat.] an angle conſiſting of right lines. ded into many gradations, as ſcarlet, vermilion, crimſon, &c. 
an RecTiLYNEAR, or RECTILI NEOUS, aj. [of rectus, right, and linea, RED Boot [of the exchequer] an ancient manuſcript volume, wherein 
or Lat, line] conſiſting of right lines. | | are regiſtered the names of thoſe who held lands per baroniam, in the 
Receri Minores [with anatomiſts] two ſmall muſcles of the head, which time of king Henry II. and alſo it contains ſeveral things before the con- 
rſe appear both in ſight at once, ariſing from the hinder part of the firſt ver- queſt, It is in the keeping of the king's remembrancer. | 
te- tebra of the neck, and are let into the middle of the os occipitis, in two REe'pan, or REe'penT ſin fortification] an indented work, made in 
os allow depreflures of the ſaid bone. the form of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſalient and re-entring angles. 
of RE'CTITUDE, Fr. [ret/itudine, It. of refitudo, rectus, Lat.] 1. Straight- To Repa'revs, verb af. [redarguo, Lat.] to refute. Not uſed. 
te, evenneſs, not curvity. 2. Rightneſs, uprightneſs, juſtice, honeſty; Reparcu'rTiON [redarguo, Lat.] the act of diſproving or confuting. 
p.] wt moral obliquity. | Re'pBREAST, fab. a ſmall bird, fo called from the colour of his 
Re'cTo [in law] a writ uſually called a arif of right, of ſuch a na- breaſt, and generally named Robin- redbreaſt. i 
cart tte, as that whereas other writs in real actions are only to recover the Re'pcoar, ſub. a word of contempt for a ſoldier. Dryden. 
Un nſſeſion of land, &c. in queſtion, loſt by the plaintiff or his anceſtors, To REe'DDEN, verb a. [of red] to make red. | 
$ ms to recover both the ſeiſin thus loſt and the property of the thing ; To Reppen, verb neut. to become red. 
and. © that both rights are here pleaded together, that of the property and Reppe'xu, Lat. [;. e. to be yielded or paid] a clauſe generally 
that of the poſſeſſion. uſed in leaſes, &c. whereby the rent is reſerved to the leaſſor. 
uge, Re'croR, Sp. [refeur, Fr. rettore, It. of refor, Lat.] 1. A governor RE“ D DIS, adj. [of red] ſomewhat red. 
mon Or ruler, 2. The parſon of a pariſh church unimpropriated, whoſe of- Re'ppisHNess [of redaiſs] tendency to redneſs, 
re- tee is to take care of the ſouls of his pariſhioners, to preach, to admi- REepp1i'T1OnN, Fr. [of redaitio, reddo, Lat.] 1. The act of giving again or 
| liter the ſacrament, 6c. 3. The chief of a foreign univerſity, or of a reſtoring, the ſurrender of a place. 2. [Inlaw] a judicia acknowledg- 
Lat.] unvent of Jeſuits. 4. The principal or head of a college in England. ment, that the land or thing in queſtion belongs to the demandant. 
g out NreroxiAL, adj. [of rector] pertaining to a rector or rector. Re'ppir1ve, adj. [reddztivus, Lat.] pertaining to reddition; a term 
E CTORSH1P [of rector; rectorat, Fr.] the office of rector; alſo rule, in grammar. 8 to an interrogative. | 
p. of dovernment, direction. RRE“ DDITus Aſiiſus, Lat. a ſet or ſtanding rent. 
on the ECTORY [reforerie, Fr. rectoria, of rector, Lat.] a pariſh church, RE“ D DLE, or Ru'pDLE, red chalk, a red foſſil ſtone, uſed by painters 
make Frlonage or ſpiritual living, or parſonage, with all its rights, glebes, in making craons, &e. | 
5 . #5 ; | . | Repe [nede, Sax.] advice, counſel : obſolete. 
Lat.] = CTUM Iuteſtinum, Lat [in anatomy] the ſtraight gut, which be- To Repe, verb act. [nzvan, Sax.) to counſel, to adviſe. Spenſer. 
8. 2. 3 at the firſt vertebra of the os ſacrum, and deſcends directly to the To RE DEE“ Mu, verb act. [ redimere, It. and Lat. redemr, Sp.] 1. To buy 
molt end of the ſpina dorſi. off, to purchaſe, to relieve from any thing by paying a price. 2. To 
recre · Wich Abdominis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the lower belly, reſcue, to recover. 3. To recompenſe, to make amends for. 4. 'To 
ob, from the ſternum and the extremity of the laſt two ribs, and pay an atonement. 5. To fave the world from the curſe of fin. 
, - basht down to the fore part of the abdomen to be inſerted into the REDEETMABLE, adj. [of redeem] that may be redeemed. 
-0Ward. pubis. | Revee'maBLEs, lands, funds, &c. fold, with a reſervation of the 
— Femoris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg which ariſes equity of redemption. - 
ereden- 5 e lower part of the ſpine of the ilium, and deſcending between REDEE“MABLENESs [of redeemable] the ſtate of being redeemable. 
iv = vaſti, is inſerted into the patella. REDEEMER | redempteur, Fr. radentore, It. redemptor, Sp. of redemptor, 
he bl is Iaternus Capitis Major, Lat. in anatomy] a pair of muſcles Lat.] 1. A ranſomer, a deliverer in general. 2. In particular, the Sa- 
e ariſe from the fore part of the five interior tranſverſe proceſſes of viour of mankind. 
diſt - vertebra of the back, near its great hole, To RtpeL1'ves, verb ad. [of re, again, and delivrer, Fr.] to deliver 
- the he Internus Minor, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which lies on back, to give up again. 
the _ TOM as of the firſt vertebra on the back part, and is inſerted into ReveL!'very [of redeliver] the act of redelivering. 
irits, | : Ree or appendix of the os occipitis, under the former. To Re-pema'nD, verb act. [redemander, Fr.] to ** aſk, or re- 
which are N * Lateralis Capitis, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of ſhort, thick, quire back again. 
deg⸗ of the bes. ariſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſſes Reve'meT1oOn, Fr. [redenzione, It. redemcion, Sp. of redemptio, Lat.] 
at.] dieg the oz vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is inſerted into 1. Ranſom, releaſe in general, the act of purchaſing the freedom of ano- 
* e : ther from bondage. 2. Particularly the purchaſe of God's favour by the 
Sp. Lee the king Major, Lat. ſin anatomy] a muſcle of the head, inſerted death of Chriſt. 3. [In law] a faculty or right of re- entering upon 
erm 1 of the os occipitis. 1 lands, c. that have been fold and aſſign'd, Sc. upon reimburſing the 
here damen, fail - 19 Lat. (in anatomy] one ofthe muſcles of the ab- purchaſe-money with legal coſts. f | 
n W ſone Ut the or alled from the uprightneſs of its poſition. It helps to drive RevpemyToRy, adj. [redemptus, Lat.] paid as ranſom. 
or 10 Neerus en urine, by preſſing the belly. | Re'prorD-EasT, a borough town of Nottinghamſhire, 135 miles 
: ton of the o * N Lat. fin anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the bot- from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
2 "aw pecun the = of the eye, whoſe uſe is to lift up the eyelid. Rev Gum, a diſtemper very frequent in new-born children. 


Via, fr — of recubo, Lat.] the act of lying or leaning. 


f Re'psHank Ined - Pcanca, Sax.] a bird; alſo a contemptuous appel - 
Kxcoιτ [reculer, Fr.] Spenſer. | 


Reck lation, as it ſeems, for ſome of the people of Scotland. 


Re'DsTART 


* 


RE D 


Re'psTarT ned · xxenr, Sax. ] a bird. 

. 3 Sax.] 1. An apple. 
the redſtreak. | | 3 | 
Rev:wareR [in horſes] a ſort of moiſture iſſuing from a wound or 
ſore. 

ToR:t'pstar, To Rx'DsEER, or To RE'DsniRE [with ag 
ken of a piece of iron in their fire, that is heated too much, ſo 
breaks or cracks under the hammer, while it is working. Moxor. 

Repe'vaBLE, Fr. indebted, obliged, or beholding to 

Repn181'Tion [of re and adbibitio, Lat, in civil law], an action in a 
court, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome moveable, and to oblige the ſel- 
ler to take it back again, upon the buyer's finding it damaged. 

Rep-uoT, adj. [of red and hot} heated to redneſs. 

Rev1'cuLvs, a certain imaginary deity worſhipped by the Romans, 
for fri hting Hannibal from Rome, 

To REDi'\TEGRATE, verb act. [| redintegro, 
new, to begin afreſh, | 

RepinTE GRATE, adj. [redintegratus, Lat.] reſtored, made new. 
Bacon. 

RepinTEGRA'T10N [redintegratio, Lat.] 1. The act of renewing, re- 
ſtoration. 2. [In civil law] the action of __ a pune to the 
enjoyment of a thing, whereof he had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 3, 
[In chemiſtry] is the reſtoring of any mixt body or matter, whoſe form 

as been deſtroyed by calcination, corroſion, &c. into its former na- 
ture and conſtitution. Quincy. | 

Revp1sse1's1n, a ſecond diſſeiſin. 

Re'viTTA, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to repeat. 

RkD1'TUaRIEs, a ſect of religious, a branch of the Franciſcan friars. 

Re'DLEap [of red and lead] minium. See Mixiuu. 

RE DOoL ENCE, or Re'boLency, Fr. [of redolentia, Lat. or of reablent] 
ſweetneſs of ſmell. 

RE“ DOLENT, adj. [redelens, Lat.] yielding a ſweet ſmell or ſcent. 

To Rebovu'sLE [redoubler, Fr. raddeppiare, It. redoblar, Sp. rediplico, 
Lat.] to repeat often, to double again, to encreaſe, by the addition of 
the ſame quantity. over and over, | 

To Repo'uBLE, verb neut. to become twice as much, to come again 
with double force. | | 

Repov'BLING, ſub/?. [of redouble ; redoublement, Fr. reduplicatio, Lat.] 
a doubling again. | | 

Repov'sT - [ in fortification ; reduit, redoutes, Fr. ridotta, It. re- 
dutor, Sp.] a ſmall ſort of a ſquare figure, which hath no defence but in 
the front, commonly the outwork of a fortification. | 

| Repovu'sTABLE [redoubtable, Fr. ridottabile, It.] much feared, for- 
midable. . | Wy 

Revov'sTED [redoute, Fr.] dreadful, much feared, awful. 

To Repovu'xD, verb neut. [redunde, Lat. redonder, Fr. ridondare, It. 
redundar, Sp.] 1. To be turned back, to be driven back by repercuſſion 
or reaction. 2. To contribute in the conſequence. 3. To become or 

fall as an advantage in the conſequence. | 

To Repre'ss, verb ad. [redręſſer, Fr.] 1. To ſet to rights again, to 

reform abuſes, to amend. 2. To relieve, to eaſe, to remove grievances. 
Sometimes uſed of perſons, but more properly of things. | 

Reprx'ss [from - verb] 1. The act of ſetting to rights again, amend- 
ment, reformation. 2. Relief, remedy. 3. Perſon who gives relief. 

RevprE'ss1VE, adj. [of redreſs] affording ſuccour or remedy. Thomſon. 
* Repvu'sBeRs [a law term] are ſuch as buy ſtolen cloth, knowing it 
to be ſtolen, and turn it into ſome other form or colour, that it may not 
be known. . . 

To RE DV“ CR, verb act. [reduire, Fr. ridurre, It. reduzir, Sp. of redu- 
co, Lat.] 1. To bring back, to reſtore; obſolete. 2. To bring to the 
former ſtate. 3. To reform from any diſorder. 4. To bring into any 
ſtate of diminution. 5. To — to impair in dignity. 6. To bring 
into a ſtate of miſery or meanneſs. 7. To ſubdue, to bring under ſub- 
jection. 8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach or power. . To 
reclaim, to order. 10. To ſubject to a rule, to bring into a claſs. 

Revpu'cemenT [of reduce 
forming or diminiſhing. 

Repv'cer [of reduce] one that reduces. 

Repu'ciBLE, adj. [of reduce; redudible, 
bilis, Lat.] that may be reduced. 5 

Repu*cisLenEss [of reducible] quality of being reducible. 

ent, to reduce a map or 


2. Cyder made of 


o 


ſpo- 
at it 


Lat.] to reſtore or make 


Fr. reducilils, It. of | reduci- 


Re'pucing Scale, a mathematical inſtrum 


draught. 
Repu 
to make it more uniform and regular; alſo for ſome.other conveniences, 
as cabinets, ſides of chimnies, alcoves, c. 55 
RkEpucr {in military affairs; reductus, Lat.] an advant: 
intrenched and ſeparated from the reſt of the camp by a ls, ler 
to retire to, in caſe of a ſurprize. 
Rb crion, Fr. [riduzzone, I 
ducing or bringing back. 2. [In arithmetic] the reducing of 
weights and meaſures, &c. into the leaſt or greateſt parts. 
_  RepucTtion 4/cending [in arithmetic} is the reducing a lower deno- 
mination into an higher, as farthings into pence, pence into ſhillings, 
ſhillings into pounds, and the like in weights. horas wall 
RepucTion Deſcending [in arithmetic] is reducing a. higher denomi- 
nation into a lower, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, pence 
into farthings. \ 
RepucrTion [with aſtronomers] is the Alzen 
ment of inclination, and the eccentrical longitude, 


us place, 
army 


n 
ce between the argu- 
i. e. the difference of 


the two arches of the orbit, and the ecliptic comprehended between the 


node and the circle of inclination. NANA 1 
RepucTion of Equations [in algebra] is the clearing them from all 
ſuperfluous quantities, and bringing down the quantities to their loweſt 
terms, and ſeparating the known quantities from the unknown, till at 
length only the known quantity is found on one fide, and the unknown 
a pies 3 Deb * F of uh, | 
EDUCTION of a Figure, Defign, or Draught, &c. is the making a copy 
thereof, either Jarger 5 * the — inal. | 2; 
RepucT1on {in ſurgery] an operation, —2 a diſlocated, luxated, 

or fractured bone is reſtored to its proper place. 
__ - Repvu'cerive, ag. [redadif, Fr. ridurtivo, It.] ſerving to reduce. It 
is ſometimes ſubſtantively uſed, or elliptically as an adjective... Thus far 
ing theſe redsZives by inundations and conflagrations, . Hale. 

Repu'cTIveLY, adv. [of reductiue] by reduction or conſequence. 


]' the act of bringing back, ſubduing, re- 


828 again. 


r ſin carpentry] a quirk or little place taken out of a lar ger, 


t. of reductio, Lat. 1. "The act of re- 
money, 


of refreſhing; a m 


REF 
Repu'xpaxce, or Repv'npancy {[redondance, Fr. of „ „ 
Lat.] an overflowing, 8 exceeding, faperticies 1 
Repu'npanT, adj. [redondant, Fr. redundante, Sp. of redunda 
1. Overflowing, ſuper-abounding, exceeding, ſuperfluous, 
m_ words or n than are uſeful or ſuitable. 
EDUNDANT Nouns [with grammarians] nouns which ha 
or particular caſe, — Qan . 5 ee 
EDU'NDANTLY, adv, [of redundant] ſuperfluouſly, with ſu 
abundance. ty: 5 52 8 
To Repv'ericate [reduplicatum, reduplico, Lat.] to double over- 
again, 
RE DUrLIcATE Pronouns, 
thyſelf, he himſelf, &c. | 
 RepuPlica'tiON, Fr. [of reduplicatio, Lat.] the act of doubling 
REpuPLICaTion [with rhetoricians] a figure when one part of 2 


", Lat.] 
2. Uſing 


(with grammarians] ſuch as 7 my, 4, 


verſe or ſentence ends in the ſame word with which the following 
gins. 
REpu'PLICATIVE [reduplicatif, Fr. radduplicati vo, lt.) doubling a 


gan, repeating. 
EDUPLICATIVE Propoſitions [with logicians] are ſuch n wh; 
ſubject is repeated; as, * e "pg * rational. e 

REe'pwine, /ubſt. a bird. Ainſworth. 

To Rez, verb ag. [a word among artificers; 
known] to riddle, to ſift. 

Rex [in Portugal] a ſmall voin, 


in Engliſh. 
To RE-z'cno, verb neut. [of re and echo] to echo back again. 
\. [corruptedly for reeky, from reek, ſmoke] ſmoky, fog. 


the etymology un- 


forty of which are equal to ſix-perce 


 REE'Chy, adj 

ty, tanned. 
Reep {hneod, Sax. ried, Ger. arunds, Lat.] 1. The long, hollow, 

and knotted graſs that grows in fens and watery places. A red is dif. 


tinguiſhed from the graſſes by its magnitude, and by its having a firm t 
ftem. Miller. 2. A ſmall pipe. Milton. 3. An arrow, Prin, 4. | 
A Jewiſh meaſure of three yards and three inches. : 
REEDED, adj. [of reed} covered or thatched with reeds. P 
REE'DEN. adj. [of reed] conſiſting of reeds. Reeden pipes. Didi. N 
5 adj. [of reed] being without reeds. KReedle/s banks, pe 
ay, : \ | 
Re E'DY, adj. [of reed] abounding with reeds. | fl 
To RE-E' DIE, verb act. [re-edifier, Fr. of re, again, and ædſ, Lat, Fi 
to build] to re-build, or build up again. | | 
REE [with mariners] part of a fail that is taken up, as when, in 2 any 
gale of wind, they roll up part of the fail below, to make it ſhorter, ; 
and not to hold too much wind. This taking up or contracting is 2g; 
called reefing. Y . | 1 
Ree'rT 7 op-maſ? [with mariners] when a top-maſt that having been tot 
ſprung, is cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap, the lower piece that 7 
was almoſt broken being cut off, the other part, being ſet again, is bene 
called a reef? top-maſt. | | one 
REER ſnecan, Sax. to caſt forth a ſteam, reuke, Du.] 1. Steam, va- T 
pour, or ſmoak. 2. [reke, Ger. any thing piled up, hneac, Sax.) a heap or re 
or mow of hay or corn. This is more uſually ſpoken and written T, 
rick. | of it 
To Rtex, verb neut. [necan, Sax. ] to ſteam, to ſmoke. Re 
Reex S:ave!, a frame of wood ſet on ſtones, on which amow of hay, Dighy 
* Sc. is 7 X | | be 
EE KY, adi. [of reet] ſmoky, tanned.. | 
To Kos R, lr boy [of re and entro, Lat. rentrer, Fr.] te — 
enter again. f The: 
To Rx-ENTURO'vR, verb ad? [of re and enthrow] to replace on 3 of th 
throne. 55 Cenſu 
E tering again. | 
Re-z'"NTRANCE [of re and entrance] the act of entering Fe fo _ : _ 


| To REEL, verb ag. [from the ſubſt.} to gather yarn of © 
To REEL, verb neut. [prob. g. to roll, rollen, Du. 7618, 


ſtagger. : 
Ry E, fahl. fneol, Sax.] a fort of reel for winding yarn, &* e 
ſkains, from the ſpindle. in: alſo to 
To Rx- Ex, verb act. [rengager, Fr.] to engage 2997 
new a combat. F eſtabliſning 
RE-xsTABIHUExT [retabliſſement, Fr.] the act o 
raking that poſſeſſion 


Su.] to 


re 


RE-E'xTR [in law] the act of returning and re 
that had lately been foregone. ; 
R- KN TR [of rentrer, Fr.] the act of entering _ br 

To RE-£sTA'BLISH, verb act. [of re and efabliſh ; retaviir 
bilire, It. of re and ffabilia, Lat.] to eſtabliſh or ſettle again. 

Re-esTA'BLISHER, [of re- Habliſb] he that re-eftabliſhes. 

__ Re-£Lz'cTioN [of re and election] repeated ebe. 1 
To RE-ENA CHT, werb ad. [of re and enad] to ena 2 agthen with 
"Ta Re-tnro'RCE, werb ad. [of re and enforce) to 

new forces, or freſh aſſiſtance. | | 

© "R8-ENFO'RCEMENT [of re-enforce] freſh afiſtanCe- 

| to waky 
8 


Fr, riſte- 


in. 
block, to run 


Cart 


To Rt-eno'y, verb ad. [of re and enjoy] 
85 4 eve [with ſailors] is to draw a rope chrou 
up and down. 85 *> or manor. 
1 * ene pa, Sax. ] the ſteward or bailiff of 2 2 den. 
Obſolete. The re#ve, miller, and cook are diſtingu e nine a ſecond 
To Rk-EXA- 2 
time. ae 
, Re-examina'TiON [ 
Re-exTe*nT [in law] a ſecond 
ments, upon complaint made that t 
3 8 


* 


MINE; verb ad. [of re and examine) yo 


8 : | ination. ; 
of fre anno 8 * lands _ 
he firſt extent Was partiany 


after bu 
To Rxrx“ r, verb a. [refefum, of Lat.) to refreſ 1654 
er or fatigue. Obſolete. 2 % Lat. 
yo Rere'c 4 1 It. refecion, bp. of 4 hw * 
or repaſt after fatigue bp ich refreſh and 
| It , 
ire, to roſe; ſme! al 


- : 


reficto, 


_ Reee'crives [with phyſicians] mediein 
ſtrength. n 
- Rexg'crory, or REPECTUARY [refedo 
rio, Sp. of refeforium, Lat.] a dining room, 
a room in a monaſtery where the friars or 1 
; To RxrEL, verb a: [refello, Lat.] to difp 
fute, to repreſs, = 2 zo, 
To Rerga [riferire, It. referir, Sp. referer, Fr. ref 


To 
1. 
Late] ” 


R E F 


ſend back, to direct to a paſſage in a book for information. 2. To diſ- 
miss for judgment or determination, 3. To put a buſineſs into the 
hands of another, in order to be conſidered or managed. 4. To betake 
fr deciſion. 5. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 6. To reduce, 
a5 to a Clals. 

To REER, verb neut. to have relation or reſpeR to. 

ReveRREE' [of refer] an arbitrator to whom a law-buſineſs, or any 
matter in difference, is referred. 
RergerRence [from refer] 1. Relation or reſpect to, alluſion to. 2. 


Diſmiſſion to ſome other tribunal. 3. [r/erenze, It.] a mark which re- 


lates to another ſimilar one in the margin, or in the bottom of the page, 
where either ſomething omitted in the text is added, fc. or ſome author, 
c, is quoted. 

RerERE/NDARY, ſubſt. [reftrendaire, Fr. riferendario, It. referendus, 
Lat.] one to whoſe deciſion any thing is referred. £5 

REFBRENDARY [in ancient cuſtoms) an officer who exhibited the 
petitions of the people to the king, and acquainted the judges with his 
commands. 

To Re-FE'RMENT, verb ad. [of re and ferment] to ferment again. 
Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 

REFERRIBELE, adj. [from refer] that may be referred to, or conſidered 
as in relation to ſomething elſe. a 

To REFT NE, verb act. [raffiner, Fr. rafſinare, It. refinar, Sp.] to 
make finer, to purge and purify, by drawing liquors off from the lees; 


or metals, by "oy and clearing them from droſs. 


To ReFing, verb neut. with on or upon. 1. To improve in point of 
accuracy or delicacy. 2. To become pure or clear. 3. To affect 
nicety. 

. adv. [of refine] with affected nicety, with pretended 
elegance. a 

ErINEuENT [from refine) 1. The act of purifying or clearing any 
thing from droſs, being purified. 2. Improvement in purity or ele- 
gance 3. Artificial practice. 4. Affectation of elegant improvement, 
pretence to nicety. , | 

REINER [of refine] 1. One who refines or clears any thing from 
droſs. 2. One who improves in elegance. 3. One who invents ſu- 
perfluous niceties or idle ſubtleties. 

Rari'xix , the art of ſeparating other metals, &c. from gold and 
filver; alſo the clearing any matter from impurities, See To RE“ 
FINE, 040 | 

To Ree1't, verb act. [of re, again, and fit; refwit, Fr.] to reſtore 
any thing after damage. 5 

To RErir @ Ship, is to repair it, and make it fit to put to ſea 
again. | 
70 RerLe'cT, verb ad. [reflechir, Fr. riflettere, It. of reflecto, Lat. 
to throw back] to return. 5 

To RuFLecr, verb neut. 1. To throw back light or heat. 2. To 
bend back. 3. To thraw back the thoughts upon the paſt, or upon 
one's ſelf. | | | 

To RerLECT 2 @ Perſon, is to ſpeak ill of him, to throw cenſure 
or reproach upon him. ; 

7 REFLECT wpor @ Thing, is to conſider ſeriouſly and attentively 
it. 


RerLE'CTENT, adj. [re ſlectens, Lat.] bending or flying back. 


igby, | 

nnn ReeLe'xion [from refle# ; thence reflexion is leſs 
proper; reflexion, Fr. reflaſſione, It. of reflectio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
beating or throwing back. 2. Thought thrown back upon the paſt. 3. 
The 2& of bending back. 4. That which is reflected. 5. The action 
of the mind upon itſelf. 6. Attentive conſideration, meditation. 7. 
Cenſure, reproach, or abuſe. | 

REFLECTION of the Rays of Light [in optics] is a motion of the rays, 
whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, or rather after a 
very near approach thereto, they recede or are driven therefrom. 

ReFLECT1ON | in catoptrics] is the return of a ray of light from the 
poliſhed ſurface of a looking glaſs or mirrour, driven thence by ſome 
power reſiding therein. | 

REFLECTaON [in mechanics] is the turn or regreſſive motion of a 
moveable, occaſioned by the reſiſtence of a body, which hindered its 
purſuing its former direction. 

ReyLE'cTiNG Dials, or ReFLE'xIve Dzals, are ſuch as are made by 
a little piece of looking-glaſs plate, ſo placed, as to reflect the rays of 
the ſun on the top of the cieling, &c. where the dial is drawn. 

RepLE'cTive, adj. [of refie#] 1. Throwing back images. 2. Con- 
fidering things paſt, or the operations of the mind. 
ReeLe'cTor {of reflect] one who reflects, a conſiderer. 
REeLE'X, adj. [refl:xus, Lat.] directed backwards. 
ReeLex, /ubft. [reflexus, Lat.] reflection. Hooker. 


ReeLE's, or REFLE'CT painting] is underſtood of thoſe places in - 


a picture, which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by a light reflected by 
ſome other body, repreſented in the ſame piece. 

ReFLEXIBI'LITY, Or REFLE'XLBLENESS, capableneſs of being reſlect- 
ed, or that property of the rays of B whereby they are diſpoſed to 
be refleed or turned back into the ſaid: medium from any other medium 
upon whoſe ſurface they fall. Newtor. 

RerLe'xpLe, adj. [refiexus, Lat.] capable to be thrown back. 

ReeLe%rys, capable of reflecting, apt to beat or turn back. See 

*FLECTIVE. 2. Having reſpect to ſomething paſt. 

Rarxx'xivsl v, atv. [of reflexive] in a backward direction. 

ReLo'aT, h. [of re and floar] ebb, reflux. | 

RevLone'scencs [of refloreſcens, Lat.] the act of beginning to flou- 
ot bloſſom again. 
0 RepLov'enn, werb neut. [of re and flouriſh] to flouriſh again. 
* — verb neut. [of re and floaw ; refluo, Lat.] to flow back 

3 * [refluens, line ] lowing 2 back. 

LU x, ſubſi, Fr. [rifluſſe, It. refluxo, Sp. of refluxus, Lat.] the act 
flowing 'back, the bag the . tide. 2 +] 
* FOCILL Ari Crefocillatum, of refocillo, Lat. ] the act of refreſhing, 

Ting, reviving, or cheriſhing. 

o Reeo Ru, verb act. [ reformer, Fr. riformare, It. reformar, Sp. of 
n to put into a better form. 

roku, verb neut. to take up or leave off following ill courſes, 

ke. orderly way of living, to make a change from worſe to 


REP 


"To Rerorw [in military affairs] is to reduce a body of men, either 
by diſbanding the whole and incorporating the ſoldiers into other regi- 
ments or companies, or only breaking a part and retaining the relt, 

Rero'rm [referme, Fr, riforma, It.] 1. Reformation. 2. A re-eſta- 
bliſhment or revival of a former neglected diſcipline. 3. A correction 
of reigning abuſes. 4. A diſbanding ſome part of an army. 

REFORMA'DO, a reformed officer, or one whoſe company or troop is 
ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued either in whole or half pay, 
he doing duty in the regiment. 

RETORMAPDO [in a ſhip of war] a gentleman who ſerves as a volun- 
tier, in order to gain experience, and ſucceed the principal officers, 

REFoRMa'TION, Fr. [rifermazione. It. reformacidn, Sp. of reformatio, 
Lat.] 1. Change in general from worſe to better, amendment of man- 
ners, errors, or abuſes. 2. The change of religion from the corruptions 
of popery to its primitive ſtate, that particularly which happened at the 
time of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the reformed or proteſtant religion. See 
PROTESTANCY. 

Right of REFORMATION, a right which the princes of Germany claim, 
to reform the church in their territories, as being inveſted with the ſpi 
ritual as well as temporal power, 

Rero'kMED, part. paß. [of reform; reforme, Fr. reformado, Sp. of 
reformatus, Lat.] formed anew, mended, changed from worle to bet- 
ter. | ; : 

The REFORMED, a name given to the proteſtants of the reformed re- 
ligion ; in contradiſtinction from the Romaniſts. 

REero'RMER [of reform] 1. A perſon who reforms or makes a change 
for the better, an amender. 2. Thoſe who firſt freed religion from popiſh 
corruptions. 

REero'rmisT, a monk, whoſe diſcipline or rules have been refotmed. 

To Rerra'cT, verb ad. [refrattum, of refrangere, It. and Lat.] to 
break the natural courſe of things. 

REFRACTARY, Or REFRACTORY, adj, [refraftaire, Fr. reſradta- 
rius, Lat. ſo that refra&ary is the more analogous and proper word, tho 
refractory is more uſually written] obſtinate, unruly, headſtrong, wilful, 
contumacious. | _ 

REFRa'cTARILY, or REFRA'CTORILY, adv. [of refraary or refrac- 
tory] obſtinately, wilfully. 

REFPRa“CTARIx ESS, or REFRA'CTORINEsSS [of refraQory] head-ſtrong, 
obſtinacy, a refuſing to be ruled. | 

REFRA'CTED [refra&4us, Lat.] broken from its natural courfe. 

REeFRACTED Angle [in optics] the angle which is contained between 


the refracted ray and the perpendicular. 


REFRACTED Dials, are ſuch as ſhew the hours by means of ſome re- 
fracting tranſparent fluid, or ſome dials as are drawn in a concave or 
hollow bowl, ſo that the hour-lines may ſhew the true hour, wien the 
bowl is full of water, or ſome other liquor. 

RerRa'cTiON, Fr. [in dioptrics] is the variation of a ray of light 
from that right line in which its motion would have continued, were it 
not for the mediums, thro' which it paſſes, that by attraction to hinder 
its ſtraight courſe, and turn it aſide, 

REFRa'cTion [in mechanics] is the deviation of the moving body 
from its direct courſe, by reaſon of the different denſity of the medium it 
moves in; or a flexion and change of determination, occaſioned by a 
body's falling obliquely out of one medium into another of a different 
denſity. 

ReeracT1oOn from the Perpendicular [in dioptrics] is when a ray fal- 
ling, inclined from a thicker medium into a thinner, as from glaſs into 
air, in breaking, departs farther from the perpendicular. ES 

RETNACTIOx 20 the Perpendicular [in dioptrics] is when a ray falling, 
inclined from a thinner or more diaphanous medium, upon a thicker or 
leſs tranſparent, as from air upon water, in breaking, comes nearer to 
the 8 ndicular, drawn from the point of incidence at right angles, on 
the ſurface of the water, in which the refraction is made. 

Aftronomical Rx FRACTION, is a refraction cauſed by the atmoſphere, 
or body of the air, ſo that a ſtar ſeems riſen higher above the horizon 
than really it is. 

RE FR ACTION Horizontal [in aſtronomy] is that which makes the 
ſun or moon appear juſt at the edge of the horizon, when they are as yet 


ſomewhat below it. 


RerRra'cTive, adj. [of refrad@] pertaining to refraction, having the 
power of refraction. | | 
RETRAOABLE, adj. [refragabilis, Lat.] capable of confutation and 


conviction. 


REFRa'GABLENEsSs [of refragable] quality of being refragable. 

To Rerrar'N [raffrenare, It. refrenar, Sp. refrener, Fr. of refræno, 
from re and frænum, Lat. a bridle] to hold back, to keep from action, 
to bridle. | 

To Rterain, verb neut. to forbear, to abſtain, to ſpare. 

REFRANGIBI'LITY, or REFRANGIBLENEss [of re and frangibilitas, 
Lat.] capableneſs of being refracted. : 

REFRANGIBILITY of the Rays of Light, is their diſpoſition to be re- 
fracted or turned out of the way, in paſſing out of one tranſparent body 
or medium into another. | 

RerRa'NGIBLE, adj. [of re and frangibzlis, of frango, Lat.] capable 
of being refracted. | 

RETRENA“TION [Lrefrænatio, Lat.] the act of bridling or checking, 
a curbing or holding in. 

To Reraeg'sh, verb af. [refrigero, Lat. refraichir, Fr. rinfreſcare, 
It. refre/ear,Sp.] 1. To recruit, to renew, to revive, to relieve after 
pain, fatigue, or want. 2. To improve a thing impaired, by giving it 
new touches. 3. To cool, to refrigerate. 

Rerre'sHeR [of ef] that which refreſhes or cools. f 

Rerreg'SHMENT [refraicheſſement, Fr. rinfreſeamento, It.] 1. Relief 
after pain, fatigue, or want. 2. That which refreſhes or relieves ; as 
TEES. Fr.] the burden of a ballad or © 

Rerre'T [refrein, Fr.] the burden of a ballad or ſong. 

3 __ ad. * [refrigerans, of re and frigus, Lat. cold] 
1. Cooling, allaying heat. 2. Sometimes ſubſtantively uſed. Apply 
refrigerants, Wiſeman. 

To Rerr1'GERATE, verb af, [refrigero, Lat] to cool. : 

RkralchRA“Tion, Fr. [refrigeratio, Lat.] the act of cooling, or mi- 

igating heat; the ſtate of being cooled. a : 

RETRTCOrRATIVE, Aub. [refrigeratif, Fr. refrigerativum, Lat.) a cool- 
ing medicine. ; 

EFRIGERA'TIVE, adj. [refrigeratif, Fr.] the ſame with refrigera- 


tory. 
85 10 ; RETRI- 


REG 


"REV: 


Rx An, Fr. [riguardo, It.] 1. Attention, as to a matter of impor. 
tince. 2. Reſpect, reverence. 3. Note, eminence, 4: Conſideration, 
reſpect, account. 5. Reference. 6. [Regard, Fr.] look, aſpect di- 
rected to another. 7. Proſpect, object of ſight. 8 | | 

Ro ARD [of a foreſt] the overſeeing and viewing it; alſo the com- 
paſs of it, z. e. all that ground which is part or parcel of it. 
| Reca'rDaBLE, adj. (of regard] 1. Obſervable. 2. Warthy of no- 
tice. | 

REGARDANT [in heraldry 


ſignifies looking behind, and is applied 


'* , Loweſt RR OO 


Sc. extending from the extremity of the loweſt to the top © 


mountains. 


1 


tuxy. | 
To Rec STER, verb at. [enregiſtrer, Fr. regiſtrare, 
1. To enter, write down or record in a regiſter, to Pre 


eto [in anatomy] the loweſt part of 
is diſtinguiſhed into three regions, the loweſt, the middle, 

RECOIONAR in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory] a title give 
the charge and adminiſtration of The chürch-affairs from the 


It. regiſtrar , Sp. 


art of the 


abdomen _ which 


ſerve from 0 1 


to beaſts repreſented in an eſcutcheon with their faces turned to their vion by authentic accounts. 2. To enrol or {et down m al d lines fall 
tails. n aan To make REGISTER, [with printers] is to make the pages an 
REOAARDER [of regard] he that regards. 5 exactly one upon another. | f Lat. 7. 
RECOARKDTVUI [of regard and full] having regard to, careful of, tak- REGiSTEN [regitre, Fr. regiſtro, It. and 8p. of e nemorid 
ing notice of. geſlum, qu. iterum geſtum, done over again. Menagius] 1. iy kept. : 
or. book of public records, an account of any thing regularly KP: 


EGA'RDFULLY, adv. [of regard] 1. 
With reſpect, with reverence. | 
Reca'RDFULNESsS, heedfulneſs, &c. 


Attentively, heedfully, 2. 


[Regi/trarius, Lat.] an officer who writes and k 
RE OISTER [with n a contrivance in 


eeps regiſters. K 
a furnace to matce 


leſs air come to 


heat 
the vel- 


REC ARDL ESS, adj. [of regard] heedleſs, negligent, __ eater or leſs immediately, by letting more or 

REGarDLESSLY, adv. (of regardleſs] without heed, heedleſly. 2 | | baptiſms, and 
' REca'rRDLESNESS, [of regardleſs] heedleſneſs, negligence. . f RecisTER [of a pariſh] a book wherein marriages, a 4 ointed by 

Re'ceL [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Orion's births, are regiſtered; regiſters in pariſh chur mes nn_ 09 VII 


ſoot, 
Re'cency [regence, Fr, 7 It. regencia, Sp. of regens, Lat.] 1. 
Authority, government. 2. Governors of a kingdom or ſtate, during 
the abſence or minority of a ſovereign prince; as, confirmed by the re- 
gency of England, 3. Vicarious government. 4. The diſtrict governed 
y a vicegerent. | 3 


Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, vicar- gener 


A. C. 1538. 


RROISTER of Writs [in law] a book containing 
the writs uſed in common law. 


Rec15TER-Ships [in traffic] ſuch 


forms of moſt of 


ſhips to which the kingof 8 Kü 
council of the Indies, grant permiſſions to g0 an traffic in 


the 


Rrraic kx Tivkxkss [of refrigerative] a coolin quality. RZOCENERATE, adj. [ regenert, Fr. rigenerato, It. of ry enerat 
REFRIGERATORY, wo bs nbd} Lat.] that is of a cooling 1. Produced anew. 2. New-born by divine grace to a Chilla i p ; 
quality. | To REGEt NERATE, verb act. [regenerer, Fr. rigenerare, It. „, verb» 1 
REPRIOERATORY. ſubſt. [refrigeratorium, Lat.] 1. A veſſel filled Sp. of regenero, Lat.] 1. To produce anew. 2. To cauſe to be "ork | 1 
wich cold water, placed about the head of an alembec or ſtill, to cool again, to renew by change of carnal nature to a Chriſtian life. 85 gr 
and condenſe the vapours raiſed thither by fire, to be diſcharged through REGE'NERATENESs [of regenerate] the ſtate of being regenerate, The rc 
the beak ; but this is now generally done by a worm or ſpiral pipe, REGENERA'TION, Fr, [regenerazione, It. regeneracion, Sp. of regenera 0 
turning through a tub of cold water. 2. Any thing inwardly cool- 70, Lat.] new-birth or change of carnal affections to a chriſtian life He * 
ing. | ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneraticn. Titus. Now ſhall we why Re 
| PITT wary a cool refreſhment ; alſo a cooling place South. ({ays Juſtin Martyr) after what manner we dedicated ourſelves to Goo, be 
RE yr, part. pofſ. [of reave] 1. Taken away, deprived. 2. [Pret. being made anew by Chriſt. As many as are convinced of the truth ber)! 
of reave] took away. Spenſer. | | of thoſe things which we teach, and do engage for their ability % 1g He af 
Re 'ruce, Fr. [refugio, It. and Sp. of refugium, of re, backwards, we direct them to Prey and aſk of God remiſſion of paſt fins; we ourſelye, 0 
and fugio, Lat. to fly] 1. A place of ſafety to fly to in danger or diſtreſs, both praying and faſting with them. Then are they led by us 10 the nd rea 
protection. 2. That which gives ſhelter or protection. 3. Expedient water, and . re regenerated after the ſame manner of regeneration in which NE 0 
in diſtreſs. 4. Expedient in general. Light muſt be ſupplied among 2 ourſelves were regenerated. For in the name of the FarukxR and Sd. 16, ul 
graceful refuges, by terracing any ſtory in danger of darkneſs, Not- PREME LoRD Gop oF THE UNIVERSE ; and of our SaviourJesus Cyris;, 2 
2 | and of the Holy Spirit, that ablution in water is performed. Becauſe yy 
ToRerver, verb act. [refugier, Fr.] to ſhelter, to protect. Dryden. Chriſt has ſaid, “ Un{e/s ye are born again, ye cannot enter into the kingdom bee 
Reyvcee”, one who flies to thelter or protection, particularly a French / Heaven.“ And then, having cited thoſe words of //aiah, c. i. v. 10— by whic 
proteſtant fled for refuge from perſecution in France into England, or 20, as deſcriptive of true repentance, and the enſuing pardn, he add; 95 
any other country. 9 | We have learnt this explication [of the rite] from the apojje, ig; all 
Rerv'Lcence, or Reru'Locency [refilgentia, Lat.] brightneſs, whereas in our fe production [or birth] we came into being ignorant, and e's 
ſplendor. | . by neceſſity, Ci. e. by no choice or action of our own} and had bin To R 
Reev'LcenT, adj. [refulgens, Lat.] ſhining, glittering, bright. trained up in evil caſtoms [or manners] and bas' education [alluding, } v rom 
To Reev'xp, verb ac, | rifondare, It. of refundo, Lat.] 1. To pour ſuppoſe, to their Gentile ſtate, and wain conwer/ation tranſmitted to then fyallow 
back. Ray. 2. To pay or give back money that has been received by their fathers ;] now that we might be children not of nec and igny- To R 
wrongfully, to reſtore. 3. [In law] To pay back the coſt and charges Lance; but of choice and cena, A and might obtain remiſſion of our To Rt 
of «'nonſair; | ; : paſt fins in the water, there is named over him that choo/es to be regencrated To R 
Reev'sat [refus. Fr. refinto, It.] 1. The act of refuſing, a denial of and repents of fins, the name of the FarhEx, and supkews Logy v engrol 
any thing demanded or ſolicited. 2. The preemption, the right of Go OF THE UNIVERSE this only do we utter over him, when leading To RE 
having any thing offered preferrably to another, option. bim to the water; for who ſhall aſlign a name to the ix Er aBLP Cob? Neck, 
To Reev'se, [recuſar, Sp. recuſo, Lat. refuſer, Fr. rifintare, A. EA And alſo in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, who was crucified under Pu laller, a 
To deny the granting of a ſuit, or the doing of any thing required. 2. 72s Pilate; and in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, who by the prophets, te bough 
To reje&, to diſmiſs without a grant. | EL TIS At had afore preached all things relative to Chriſt, this [baptiſmal] ab. yare for 
To Rervss, verb neut. not to accept. FEES 3 lution of the en/ighten'd perſon is made.” Jusrix Apolog. 2. Eq. Rib. RECRA 
Reyvse, adj. [from the verb] nnworthy of reception, left when the Stephan. p. 159, 160. See BaPTIZ E, Firſt Causk, AUTHENTIC, and ler 
reſt is taken Ry 5.26; EF Monakcuny of the Univer/e, compared with Heb. c. 6. v. 4. and EYE. To Rx. 
Re'rvuse, ſub/t. Fr. [the noun has its accent on the firſt ſyllable, the C. 4. v. 4—6. tlolete, 
verb on the ſecond] the droſſy ſtuff that comes away from oar or metal, RE'GenT, adj. Fr, [regens, Lat.] 1. Governing, reigning, 2. 40. N CRE 
in the melting and trying it; whence the word is uſed to ſignify the W a vicegerent,” ED lack. Bu 
worlt of any thing that remains diſregarded, after the beſt has been EGENT, /ub/t. [rcgrnt, Fr. regente, It. and Sp. of repens, Lat.] 1, ToRec 
picked out. | 1 Governor, ruler, one who is of the regency, or that governs a kingdom te former 
Rr sER [of refuſe] he who refuſes. during the minority or abſence of a prince, 2. [In a college; particu- NeckE“ 
Rural [from refute] a refutation. | larly in Scotland] a profeſſor of arts and ſciences, who holds a claſs or ſet Neczz“ 
RETU TAT ION, Fr. [refutatio, Lat.] the act of refuting, or proving of pupils. . xhection 5 
falſe or erroneous an oppoſite or contrary argument, which deſtroys RE OENTSsHI [of regent] 1. Power of governing. 2. Deputel au- Io Ræo 
what the other alledged. a 5 thority. | | „ te forry fo 
To Rerv'rs. verb ad. [refuter, Fr. refutar, Sp. of refuto, Lat.] to REcEe'RMINAT10N, Lat. the act of ſpringing or budding out again. Noz“ 
confute, to diſprove as falſe or erroneous, to convince or confound by Re'cicive, Fr. [regicida, It. and Sp. of regem cadere, Lat. to kill a To Reo 
reaſon; applied to perfons or things. SA king] 1. A king killer, 2. [ Regicidum, Lat.] the murderof a king, Mou 
To REGAL N, verb a. [regagner, Fr. riguadagnart. It.] to gain a ſe- Ru'ciruce [of regifugium, of regem and fugere, Lat. to drive away] Lol 
cond time, to get again, to recover. | a feſtival held in ancient Rome, on the ſixth of the calends of March, 7. e. . That is 
Re'caL, adj. [regale, It. real, Sp. of regalis, Lat.] pertaining to a on our 24th of February, in memory of the expulſion of their king, pat- ed, 2. 
king or queen; kingly, royal. ticularly of Tarquin's fly ing out of Rome on that day. . Wpi0 eſtab] 
Recar Fiſbes, ſuch as belong to the king, by his prerogative ; ſuch as Re'cimen [in grammar] the caſe of a noun governed by a verb. EGULA 
whales, ſturgeons, c. : PA | REGIMEN, Lat. [in medicine] a rule ot courſe of living, with regard are co 
Recar, ag. regale, Fr.] a muſical inſtrument. Bacon. | to eating, drinking, cloathing, or the like, accommodated io ſome diſeaſe, al equa 
ToREeca'LE, verb act. [regaler, Fr. regalare, It.] to treat, feaſt, or and to the particular courſe of phyſic the patient is under. l a Tety 
entertain royally, to refreſh, to gratify. + 3 © Re'GimenT, Fr. [reggimento, It. of regimen, Lat.] 1. Eftabliſhed go- Wl cquilats 
Reca'le [regale, Tt. regal, Fr.] a magnificent treat or entertain- vernment, polity : obſolete. 2. Authority, rule: obſolete. The J 
ment. 15 | | g Rx 'ONE NT, Fr. [reggimento, It. regimiento, Sp.] a body of ſeveral Fare, 
REAL E, bft. Lat. the prerogative of monarchy. - companies of ſoldiers, uſually conſiſting of 1000, either horſe or foot, com- 3 The C 
Reca'LEMENT, Fr. refreſhment, entertainment. 3 LO manded by a colonel. h = wes, 
Rx AL IA, the rights of a king or queen, or the enſigns of the royal REciME'NTAL, adj. [of regiment] belonging to a regiment, military. * The L 
dignity; as the ſeveral parts of the apparatus of a coronation, as ſcepbp⸗- REG, Fr. and Sp. [regione, It. of regio, Lat.] 1. A country, 4 il penta 
ters, Edward's ſtaff, ſword, globe, crown, &c. | tract of land or of ſpace, 2. Part of the body. 3. Place, rank. | 1 
Reca'Lis Agua [commonly called agua regia] an acid, corroſive ſpi- . Rec10Nn ſin geography] a particular diviſion of the earth, or a tra ah Che 
rit or water, ſerving as a menſtruum 9 difiolving gold ; it is prepared of land inhabiteq by people of the ſame nation. | ER EL cn be, 
by mixing common ſalt, or ſal ammoniac, with ſpirit of nitre, or with R G ioxs [with philoſophers] are particular diviſions of the air, whic ULAR 
common aqua fortis. „ ; are accounted three, the upper, middle, and lower. 87 4 * conic f 
Reca'lity [realta, It. regalitas, regalis, Lat.] royalty, ſovereign Upper Recion, commences from the tops of the mountains, wy 5 ; 
ſtate, kingſhip. Bacon. 35 3 9225 reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which is a per petual, N 1 
' To REO Ap, verb act. [regarder, Fr. riguardare, It.] 1. To look equable calmneſs, clearneſs, and ſerenity. the 3 
upon, to value, to attend to as worthy of notice. 2. To obſerve, to Lorbeſi Rxolop, is that wherein we breathe, and is bounded , a lk R 
remark with concern, to heed, to conſider, to mind as an object 2 of the ſun's rays, that is, by the height to which they 7907 a to ea 
grief. 3. To have reſpect or relation to. 4. To obſerve religiouſly; from the earth. ww | formed 2 i 8 
5. To pay attention to. | 8 Midale Rx oiox, is that wherein the clouds reſide, 2 Bebel kin ws, 


n „„ REL 


Spain Weſt Indies; ſo called, becauſe they are regiſtered before tiſing, or recital previous to public exhibition; as the rebear/al of a play 
bey fet fail from Cadiz. Re ” by the actors before the acting it. 5 | 
decisrExR [With letter founders] one of the inner parts of the mould, To REnea'tst [of re, again, and hear. Skinner] 1. To relate or 
which the ty pes are caſt. | | | tell. 2. To recite, to repeat in general. 3. [With players] to per- 
Rr GreTRY Lregiſtirum, Lat.] 1. An office where records are kept. 2: form a rehearſal, or to recite in private, in order to perform pub- 
The rolls and books there depoſited ; eſpecially thoſe wherein the pro- lickly. 


zedings of chancery, or any ſpiritual court, are recorded and kepr. 3. J REI EOF, verb act. [rejetter, Fr. rigettare, It. rejefuin, ſup. of 
The-act of inſerting in the regiſter. - 4. A ſeries of facts recorded, rejicio, Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs without complying with a piopoſal or offer, 
Re CLEMENT, 00 [merely Fr.] regulation. Not uſed. Bacon. 2. To caſt off, to make an abject, to ſlight or diſpiſe. 3. To refuſe, 


Rr Gus Profefſer, Lat. [Z. e. the king's profeſſor] a :itle given to not to accept. 4. To throw aſide. 
ery reader of the five lectures in the univerſity, 10 called becauſe the RENE oN rejection, Lat.] the act of caſting off, or throwing by as 
zer ſounded by king Henry VIII. 5 | _  uſclebs or not worth having. 0 
R:'61Us Morbus, Lat. the diſeaſe called the jaundice. See Pr RETIcs, RE! GLE. Subſt. [a corruption of regle, Fr. rule] a hollow that is cut 
nd read there 4% 3 r. . : ; to guide any thing. | 
Rz'GLET; or RIOLET [in architecture] a little, flat, narrow mould- To REIGN, verb neut. [regner, Fr. regnare, It. reynar, Sp. of regno, 
19 uled chiefly in compartiments and pannels, to ſeparate the parts or Lat.] 1. To rule as a king or ſovereign prince, to exerciſe ſovercign. 
nembers from one another, and to form knots, frets, and other orna- authority. 2. To prevail, to be predominant or rife, as a diſeaſe. 3. 
vents ANG nat. To obtain dominion or power. 
Rr'GLETTE [from regle, Fr. a rule] a ledge of wood exactly planed, Reton [regne, Fr. regno, It. reynado, Sp. regnum, Lat. ] 1. Government 
by which printers ſeparate their lines in pages that are widely printcd, by a ſovereign prince, royal authority, 2. Time of a king's govern- 
ANT, ag. Fr. [regnante, It. of regnans, Lat.] reigning, govern- ment. 3. Dominious, kingdom. See Corona RaDlaTa, and read 
i; alſo prevalent, predominant. | | | there RapIATA. Es | . 
Nuo A, It. [in muſic books] a rule or canon. | To RE-iMBa'RK, verb act. [of re and imbark] to put on ſhip-board 
To ReG0'RGE, verb act. [trom re and gorge] 1. To bring or caſt up; again. a | 
p romit up. 2, To ſwallow down greedily. 3. [Egorger, Fr.] to To Re-imBark, verb neut. to be put on board again. 
allow, back. | | 85 To REIuBARK [ſpoken of a deer] to go to his lodge again. 
ToRecRa'eT [of re and graf; regrefter, Fr.] to graft again. Bacon. RE-iMBARKA'TION [reimbarquement, Fr.] a going on ſhip- board 
To REGRA'NT, verb act. [and re and grant] to grant back. again. | | 
ToRecRa'TE, verb af. 1. To offend, to ſhock. 2. | Regratter, Fr.] RE-IMBAR'KED, part. pafſ. [of reimbark; rembarque, Fr.] put on 
p engroſs, to foreſtal. c : 3 ſhip-board again, &c. 
To REGRATE, verb neut. to follow the trade of a hugſter. RE-1MBA'TTLED, part. adj. [of reimbaitle] put into battle array 
R:cka'TER, or REGRA'TOR [regratzer, Fr.] an engroſſer or fore- again. | | . | 
{aller, a hugſter who ſells victuals or wares, in the ſame market or fair To Re-1mBo'py, verb neut. [of re and imbody, which is more fre- 
te bought them, or within five miles thereof; alſo one who trims up old quently, but more properly written embody] to embody again. | 
yare for ſale. 1-1 + 5 To Re-1MBu'rsE [remburſer, Fr. rimborſare, It.] to repay a perſon 
Recka'TING, part. a&?. [of regrate] the driving the trade of a hug- What he has laid out. _ 
fer, £ N05 , | | RE-1MBU'RSEMENT [from re-imbur/e ; in traffic, &c.] a reparation or 
To RecRER'T, verb act. [of re and greet] to greet again, to reſalute: repayment of money a perſon had advanced. | 
„ 5 | To RE-imPRE'GNaTE, verb act. to impregnate again. | 
Rr 'ckess [regres, Fr. regreſſus, Lat.] paſſage back, power of paſſing RE-IurRELSss10N [of re and inipreſſion] à ſecond impreſſion or edition 
ck, Burnet. | of a book. | | . 
ToRtcre'ss, verb neut. [regreſſus, Lat.] to return, to paſs back to Rein, /ub/. 1. The part of the bridle extended from the horſe's 
| tte former ſtate or place. | head to the rider's hand. 2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or 


ReGRE'SSION {regreſſus, Lat.] the act of going back. Brown. for government itſelf. | 
| Reere'T, Fr. 1. Reluctancy, diſlike : Not proper. 2, Bitterneſs of To Rein, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To govern by a bridle. 2, 
kletion at ſomething paſt. 3. Grief, ſorrow. To reſtrain, to controul in general. h 
Io RroRET, verb a. [regretter, Fr.] 1. To repent, to grieve at, to REIN ARD [renard, Fr.] a fox. | 5 
te forry for. 2. To be uneaſy at: Improper. To Re-inee'cr, verb act. [of re and infectum, ſup. of inficio, Lat.] to 
REGUE'RDON, . [of re, and guerdon] reward. Shakeſpeare, iInfeQor corrupt again. | 5 | 
Jo RRE R DON, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to reward. To RE-Ix TORE, verb ad. [renforcer, Fr. rinforzare, It. reforgar, 
N cuLa, Lat. rule or pattern. a a Sp.] to recruit, to ſtrengthen with new force. See To RE-EN FORCE. 
REGULAR, adj, [regulier, Fr. regolare, It. regular, Sp. regularis, Lat.] RE-inrorced Ring [of a cannon] is that which is next after the 
: |. That is according to rule, orderly, conſiſtent with the mode, pre- trunions, between them and the vent. 
— 8 2. Governed by ſtrict rules. 3. Inſtituted or initiated accord- Re-1nFo'RCEMENT, a fe- inforcing, recruit, ſupply of men. 


pv eſtabliſhed forms or diſcipline. , To RRER-Ix ACE, to ingage again. | 
RoULaR Bodies [with mathematicians] are ſolid bodies, whoſe fur- To Re-incra'tiats, to get into favour again. 2 
8 ices are compoſed of regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles Reins, /ub/. [reſnes, renes, Fr. radini, It. riendas, Sp.] 1. The lea- 
Cy ral equal, of which there are five. | ther thongs of a horſe-bridle, or two long ſlips of leather, one on each 
A Tetrahedron, which is a pyramid comprehended under four equal fide the curb or ſnaffle, held in the hand of a rider, to guide a horſe, and 
o. ul cquilateral triangles. | keep him in ſubjection. 2. To give the Reins; to let looſe the reins. 3. 
The Hexahedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of fix equal To give the Reins; to give licence. See Reiv. | 


al ares, , Wo EINS, Fr. [ren;, It. renes, Sp. and Lat. in anatomy] the kidnies, 
n- The Octabedron, which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral or thoſe parts of an animal body, whoſe office is to ſtrain the urine into 
Cples, their pelvis or baſon, from whence it runs, thro” the veſſels called ureters, 
| 4 The Dodecahedron, which is contained under twelve equal and equi- into 1 bladder. „ | | 
4 nl pentagons. 88885 : Io Re-inst'rT, verb act. [of re and inſert] to inſert a ſecond 
. „ The Ico/cbedron, which conſiſts of twenty equal and equilateral tri- time. | | 
& Wes: Theſe are all, as mathematicians demonſtrate, the regular bodies To Re-1nsyrke, verb a. [of re and inſpire] to inſpire again. 
let can be, and they are called the Platonic bodies. £ | © To Re-ixsTa'L, verb act. [of re and inſtal] 1. To ſeat again. 2. 
ch | NIGULAR Curves [with mathematicians) are ſuch as the perimeters To put again in poſſeſſion. LAT | | 
be conie ſections, which are always curved after the ſame geometrical To RE-INVsTA TE, verb act. [of re, again, and inſtate] to reſtore to 
nd anner. j 826 the former ſtate and condition. 8 
1, RicuLar Figures [in geometry] are ſuch as have their fides and an- To Re-inT'tcraTE, verb ad. [reintegrer, Fr. re-integrar, Sp. of re 
al equal one to another. y integer, Lat. It ſhould perhaps be written redintegrate] to make com- 
the VLA R1S [with botaniſts] uniform, as when the parts of a flower pleat again, to reflore, to repair. | | 
nd Ke to each other on all ſides, as in a convolvulus, Ge. > T0 BY. vtir heck af, [of re and invef] to inveſt a- new. 
. CLARITY [regularite, Fr. regolarita, It. regularidad, Sp. of regu- RE-IxvIOORA“TTIox, the act of invigorating again, 
ed, y Lat] 1. Agreeableneſs to rules. 2. Exactneſs, ftrit order, cer- To RE joi'cx, verb ad. to fill with joy, to delight, to gladden. 
eſt methol. | | | | © To Rejoice, verb neut. [rejour, Fr. regozigar, Sp.] to be glad or 
5 "ULARLY, adv. [of regular] according to rule, preciſely. _ merry, to receive pleaſure from ſomething paſt. 
ch ty *ULARS, Aub. [reguller, Fr.] one, among the Roman catholics, ReJor'cer [from reoice] one that rejoices. _ ; ; 
per, hs to a religious ſect who live under ſome rule or obedience, lead- To Rx jon, verb act. [rgoindre, Fr.] 1. To join or unite together 
had Nonakti life. ! 9 again. 2. To meet one again. 2 \ 
cen- Mila E GULATE, verb at. [regulier, Fr. regolare, It. regular, Sp. of To Rx jolx, verb neut. to reply, to anſwer to an anſwer. = 
Ig m. regula, Lat.] to ſet in order, to adjuſt by rule or method, to Re or'ngeR, Fr. [from r4join] 1. An anſwer or exception to a repli- 
Sp.] d we guide. | 1 | Tx cation, * xr to an anſwer. Obliged to a rejoinder. Glanville. 2. Reply, 
oblt- 3 TION Cregalatio, Lat.] 1. The act of regulating. 2. Or- anſwer. 3 | | 
ic od, the effect of regulation: | Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 
s fall if Wi Tor [from regulate} 1. One who regulates or directs. 2. Of all rejoinder. Shakeſpeare. . 1 ; 
ale, x, CS] a ſmall ſpring to the balance of a pocket-watch, which  _Rejoi'ning (with architects] the filling up of joints of the ſtones in 
. Nene Motion equable. | old buildings, when worn hollow by the courſe of time or water. 
zorial Ty, Lat. [regule, Fr. in chemiſtry] the moſt weighty and Rz3o'LT, ubſt. [rejailler, Fr.] ſhock, ſuccuſſion. South. 
* fling of any metal or mineral, which ſettles at the bottom upon REIT, ſedge, or ſea-weed. 
us and after that the dregs or fces have been ſeparated from it. To Rei'TERATE. verb act. [reiterer, Fr. reiterare, It. reyterar, Sp. of 
heat nail EGULUS of Antimony [with chemiſts] a mixture of horſe- reitero, Lat.] to do the ſame thing over and over again. 
, vel- Nucl melted with the regulus of antimony. N © Re1TeraTION [with printers] is when the laſt form is laid on the 
4 _ 12 Lat, [diminutive of rex, Lat. a king] a petty king; a preſs. vi | 
, Ly Tau- count. 1 CH RetTERAT10N, Fr. a repetition. 1 | 
All I0 L _ (with aſtronomers] a ftar of the firſt magnitude in the con- To Reju'poe, verb ad. [of re and judge] to re-examine, to re- 
ow bu, enn. "VIEW, 5 > 
oft of Ired Wa 8GITATE, verb neut. [of re and gurges, Lat. a gulph] tobe Rejuvenx'scency [of rguvenecſcens, Lat.] the quality of growing 
n Rhovpn,: © | | oung again. | l 
2 d hwy? TION [of recurgitate] the act of ſwallowing back. 5 To Rex DLE, verb act. [of re and finale] to kindle or ſet on fire 
e, urg de verb act. [of re and bear] to hear again. again. 
2155 & [of rehearſe J repitition, recital in general, private prac- To ReLa'ese, werb neut. [relafſus, of relabor, Lat.] 1. To fall fick 


again 


R E L 


neral. Shakeſpeare. 


To RELA “TE, verb act. [relatar, Sp. relatum, ſup. of refero, Lat.] 1. 


To tell, or to give an account of, to recite. 2. To ally by kindred or 
conſanguinity: this is only uſed participially. 3. To bring back, to 
reſtore : a Latiniſm. 

To Rela'TE, verb neut. to have reference or reſpect to. 

RELA “TER [of relate] he that relates or tells. 

RELA“T IO, Fr. [relazione, It. relacion, Sp. of relatio, Lat.] 1. A re- 
cital of facts, narrative. 2. [With grammarians] the correſpondence 
which words have one to another in conſtruction. 3. [With logicians] 
the manner of belonging to any perſon or thing: it is the fourth cate- 
gory, as that of father, huſband, maſter, ſervant, king, ſubject, and 
every thing that denotes compariſon, as' equal, greater, leſs. 4. (In 
philoſophy] reſpect or regard; the mutual reſpect of two things, or what 
each is in regard to the other. Relation conſiſts in the conſideration and 
comparing one idea with another. Locke. 5. Connexion between one 
_ and another. 6. Connection by birth or marriage, alliance of kin. 
7. [In a law ſenſe] is when, in conſideration of law, two perſons or 
other things, are conſidered as if they were all one; and by this the thin 
ſubſequent is ſaid to take its effect by relation. 8. [In geometry, Ge. 
is the habitude or reſpect of two quantities to one another, with regard 
to their magnitude; the ſame as ratio. 9. Kinſman or kinſwoman. 

RELATIVE, adj. [relatif, Fr. relativo, It. of relativus, Lat.] 1. Hav- 
ing relation or reſpe& to ſome other thing. 2. Conſidered not abſo- 
lutely, but as belonging or reſpecting ſomething elſe, 3. Particular, po- 
ſitive, cloſe in connection: not in uſe. 

RELATIVE Gravity, the ſame as ſpecific gravity. 

RE'LATIVE ke nga [with logicians] are thoſe which include ſome 
relation or compariſon. 

RELATIVE Terms [with logicians] are ſuch betwixt which there 
| is a ſort of oppoſition; yet ſuch as that the one cannot be without the other. 

RELATIVE, ſub. 1. Relation, kinſman or kinſworaan. 2. [In 
grammar] a word or term which, in the conſtruction, anſwers to ſome 
word foregoing, called the antecedent, and it is called a pronoun, 3. 
Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. 

RELATIVE Subſtantives [with grammarians] are ſuch as bear a rela- 
tion to ſome others, as a father, ſon, daughter, huſband, wife, &c. 

RELATIVE Aqjedives, are ſuch as have relation to ſome others, as 
better, worſe, higher, lower, equal, unequal, &c. 

RELATIVE Pronoun, is ſuch an one as has relation to a noun that goes 
before, as he, him, that, who, which, with their numbers. 

RE'LATIVELY, adv. [of relative] in relation to ſomething elſe, not 
abſolutely. 

Re'LaTivensss [of relative] the ſtate of having relation to. 

To RELa'x. verb act. [relacher, Fr. relaſſare, It. of relaxo, Lat.] 1. 
To looſen, to ſlacken. 2. To remit, to make leſs rigorous. 3. To 
make leſs laborious or attentive. 4. To open, to looſe, 5. To yield 
or give way. 

Bande Fr. relaſſazione, It. of relaxatia, Lat.] 1. The act of 
looſening or ſlackening. 2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. 3. Remiſſion of ri- 
gor. 4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 

Relaxation [with anatomiſts] a dilitation or widening of the parts 
or veſſels of the body. a | 

RELaxaT1on [with ſurgeons] a preternatural extenſion, or ſtraining 
of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, Sc. either by violence or weakneſs. 

RELaxaT1on [in a legal ſenſe] a releaſe or diſcharge ; as the relaxa- 
tion of an attachment in the court of admiralty ; a releaſing of canonical 
puniſhments. 

RELAVY ! [in tapeſtry work] an opening left in a 
gures or colours are to be changed, or which is to be 
other work is done. | 

ReLay [relais, Fr.] freſh horſes to relieve others ſent before, or ap- 
pointed to be ready, for a traveller to change, to make the greater ex- 
pedition; as in riding poſt. | jd 

ReLays ſin hunting] are freſh ſets of dogs or horſes, placed here 
and there for readineſs, in caſe the game come that way, to be caſt off, 
or to mount the hunters, in lieu of the former, which are ſuppoſed. to 
want reſpite. 

To RetLta'sr, verb af. [alypan, Sax. relaxo, Lat. relaſcher, rela-' 
cher, Fr.] 1. To ſet at liberty, to free from confinement or ſervitude. 2. 
To ſet free from pain. 3. To free from obligation. 4. To quit, to 
let go. 5. To ſlacken, to relax: obſolete. 5 OY 8 

RELEASE, /ubft. [from the verb; relache, Fr.] 1. A diſcharge, a ſet- 
ting at liberty from confinement, ſervitude or pain. 2. Relaxation of a 
penalty. 3. Remiſſion of a claim. 4. Acquittance of a debt ſigned by 
the creditor. 5. An acquittance in general. 

RELEASE [in law] a deed by which actions, titles, eſtates, rights, 
We are ſometimes extinguiſhed and annulled, transferred, abridged, or 
inlarged. g | . 

nu [relaifſement, Fr.] the act of releaſing or diſcharging. 

To RE'LEGATE, verb ad. [relego, Lat. releguer, Fr.] to ſend to a 
certain place as an exile, to baniſh. | 

RELEGa'T1ON [of relagate] a kind of exile, or judicial baniſhment for 
a time appointed, wherein the obnoxious perſon is required to retire 
to a certain place, and to continue there till he is recalled. 

To ReLe'nNT, verb neut. [ralentir, Fr.] 1. To wax ſoft, to grow leſs 
hard, to give, like marble. 2. To melt, to grow moiſt. 3. To grow 
leſs intenſe ; to abate, as the extremity of heat does. 4. To ſoften in 
temper. 

_ ToRELenrt, verb af. 1. To flacken; to remit: obſolete. 2. To 
ſoften, to mollify : eue | | 

| RELEXTLESS, adj. [of rent] unrelenting, unpitying, not moved 

kindneſs or 3 . 1 7 

RELE'NTMENT rallentiſſement, Fr.] the act of relenting. 

RELE“VAVT, Fr. relieving. 


ReLeva'TION, Lat. the àct of raiſing or lifting up again. 


2 where the fi- 
lled up when the 


* 
* 


To Reie'visn [law term] is to admit one to main prize upon ſurety. BY 


ReLraxce [of rely] dependence, truſt, repoſe of mind. 
R8'LICk, RELICKs, or RE'Liques, ſub/t. [reliques, Fr. religuia, It. 
religuias, Sp. of reliquiz, Lat. the plural is more common] y uſed] 1. 


REM 


Bra Uu. 


by the de. 


RELI Z“ [of relcwatio] 1. Charitable aſſiſtance afforded t ; 
want or diſtreſs ; comfort, ſuccour, ſupply. 2. Redreſs at 5 one in 
law] a fine paid to the chief lord, by a perſon at his coming to zu; 
ritance of land held in capire, or military ſervice z. [In cha Wi 
an order ſued out for the diſſolving of contracts, and other act; pal 
count of their being unreaſonable prejudicial, prievous, &. Ka. 
prominence of a figure in metal or Gi; ſeeming prominence of 3 
ture. 5. The recommendation of any thing by the interpoſition fi * 
thing different. 6. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. Dil 
ſion of a ſentinel from his poſt, 8. [ Relewinm, law Lat | 7 

Lat. ] legal remedy 
of wrongs, 
RriEr of an Hare, the place where ſhe goes to feed in an even 
ing. | | 
To RELIEVE, verb ad. [relevo, Lat. relever, Fr. reliur 89 
To ſupply the wants and neceſſities of others; to ſuccour, tc 0 0 

aſſiſtance. 2. To recommend by the intervention of ſomething 125 
rent. 3. To ſupport, to aſſiſt. 4. To eaſe pain or ſorrow © 10 
diſmiſs or ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another on his poll. 0 1 
right by law. ol 

To ReLieve the Guards, or To REetieve the Trenches, is to hin 
freſh men upon the guards or trenches, and to tend thoſe to ref wi 
have been upon dirs ee | 

ReL1e'ver [of relieve] one that relieves. 

ReLit'vo [in ſculpture, &c.] imboſſed work, the protuberance g 
ſtanding out of any figures above the ground or plane wheieon they x 
formed. | ; , 

Alto ReL1e'vo, or HighRerie'e, It. is when the figure is formed x 
ter nature, and projects as much as the life. | 

Baſſo Rx L iE vo, or Low RELIEF, is when the work is raicd but a f 
tle from its ground; as in medals, Qc. 

Demi RELIEvo, is when one half of the figure ariſes from the plane q 
ground. 

ReLievo [in architecture] is the projecture of any ornament, 

RELIE vo [in painting] is the degree of force or boldneß, wherewit 
the figures, beheld at a due diſtance, ſeem to ſtand out from the groun 
of the painting, as though they were really emboſſed. 

To RELIGHT, verb act. [of re and light] to light a. nen. 

REL1'c10n, Fr. and Sp. [rehgione, It. of religio, Lat.] 1. Virtue, 
founded upon reverence of God, and influenced by ecxpedation of fi 
ture rewards and puniſhments. It is defined to be a general habit of x 
verence towards the divine being. Religion, or virtue, in a larger ſen 
includes duty to God and our neighbour ; but in 2 proper ſenſe, virt 
ſignifies duty towards men, and religion duty to Gol Watts. 2. Af 
particular ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip, as oppoſed to others, 

ReL1cionary, or RELYciontsT [of religion] a profelior or ſin 
obſerver of religion; alſo a bigot to any religious perſuaſion. 
 Reuvr'ciovs [religieux, Fr. religioſo, tr. and Sp. of religir/us, Lat.) 
Pertaining to religion; devout, godly. 2. Teaching religion. 3. [Amo 
the mam? bound by the vows of poverty, chaility, and obedient 
4. Exact, ſtrict. | . 

RELICOIousLx, adv. [of religious] 1. Pioully, with obedience to 
dictates of religion. 2. According to the obſervances of religion 
With reverence or veneration. 4. Exactly; wich {rift obſervance. 
punctually. 

RETLI“OIousxrss [of religious] a religious diſpoſition, pieth. 10 

To RELINQUISH, verb ad. [relinguere, It. and Lat.] 1: To 7 
to abandon, to deſert. 2. To yield up, to part with, to releae 
'To forbear, to depart from. | 3 

Reti'NQUISHMENT [of relinguiſs] the act of relinguiſhing: wal 

ReLliquary, 7045 [reliquaire, Fr.] a ſhrine or caket, ods = 
relicks of a dead faint are kept. See Branpeun and Mos 
SAINTS, 

To Rx'Lisn, verb af. [of relecher, Fr. 
Minſhew and Skinner.) 1. To give a taſte to an) 
taſte, 2. To like or approve. | 
To Rx'LIsn, verb neuf. 1. To have a pleafing ta 
pleaſure. 3. To have a flavour, to have a good 2 hae all 

Re'LISHABLE, adj. [of reliſb] that reliſhes or taſtes well 


approved of. g J d. 
1 [of reliſable] the quality of being ml rey” 


to lick again, according 
ing, to reli 


fle, 2. To gl 


Re'L15H, ſub/?. [from the verb] 1. Taſte of any thing tit 
commonly a pleafing taſte. 2. Tafte, ſmall 3 Poem 
elif 


Addiſon. 5. 
re is imparted. 
Caſt, manner. 


3. Liking, delight in any thing. 4. Senſe, power © 
ence, mental taſte. Any reiiſb for fine writing. 
given by any thing, the power by which pleaſu 
e inſipid anti fa loft its reliſh. Addon. 6. 
ei ves ſome reliſb of old writing. Pope. 
To ReLi've, verb neut. [of re and 
To RELO'VE, verb ad. [of re and love] to lov 
RELu'cent, adj. [re{ucens, Lat.] tranſparent, 
ſtreams. Thomſon. 
ToRELvu'cr, verb act. [ reludto, 
Rervu'crancs, or ReLu'cCTANCY 
an unwillingneſs. 
ReLlv'cranm, 
To REiv'crartt, verb neut. [Lreluctatus, 
to ſtruggle againſt. 
RELUCTA rio 
To RxL VuR, verb act. to light anew. 
kindle new. Pope. a 
Jo res Boks: verb 70 to light _ 
ToRErLy', verb neut. [of re and 9 
XEAN, Sax. to lie, 2. 4. to lean back upon] to truſt 2 at. 
To REMai'N, verb neut. [r/manere, It. Ng entlud, 
left out of a greater number or quantity. 2. 0 
be left. z. To be left after any event. 
dom remaineth with me. Eccliſtaſlicus. 5+ 


[| 


live] to live aue. 
] e in return. 


ſhining 


ive again. 

t.] to ſtruggle, to ſtrive aga7 
9 feat, Lat.] {r1v%s ag 
ii inſt, unvwilling. 
adj. [relufans, Lat. ] friving 8 La] 5 


[of relu@ate] reſiſtance, repugnant; ., 1 july 


Relume 


ckwards, n 


t wh( 


ce 0 
ey ar 


ed à 
ut alt 


lane 


erewit 
grou 


tue, 
wok ft 
it of x 
er ſen 
, vin 
2. Af 
s. 
or ful 
„Lat.] 


. [Amo 
obedient 


nce to 
i1g100, 
vance. 


. 
To ſorſal 
eleaſe. 


1 which 
{uy $8800 


ccording 
to relil 


2. To gl 
that ma) 


1 taſted. 
n the pale 
q perceptid 

1 
7 Hel 
2 
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Zyl. 
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irive ag 
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unwilling. 


5 Lat.) 1 


But that an elder brother has power over his brethren remains to be pro- To Rem's, verb ag. [of re and mix} to mix a ſecond time. 998 
ved. Locke. 6. To ſtay or be behind. ; Re'Mna NT, adj. [corrupted from remanet, of remaneo, Lat.] that 
To REMAIN, verb act. to await, to be left to. While breath remains which remains or is left of any thing. ' | 


thee. Milton. | 5 5 5 RENT, /ub/?. ¶ for remanent, reſidue] that which remains or is left. 
N, ſullſt. [from the verb] See Remains, which is more uſual. RENO LT EN, part. paſſ. [from remelt] melted again. 


REMAIL N, | F f | 
REMATNDER [quod remanet, Lat. or of remanare, Fr.] that which re- Remo'nsTRANCE, Fr. 1. Show, diſcovery : obfolete. 2. Strong re- 
preſentation, particularly a complaint back'd with reaſon, or an expo- 


mains or is left, refuſe. 4 | | 
REMAINDER, /ubſt. 1. What is left, 2. The body when the ſoul is . N or humble ſupplication, to conſider the ill conſequence of ſome- 
thing. 


departed, remains. The pour remainder of Andronicus. Shakeſpeare. | 
ReMo'NSTRANT, adj. [remmſtrons, Lat.] expoſtulatory. 


In law] an eſtate in lands, tenements or rents, given to a perſon at 
cond hand, to be enjoyed after the deceaſe of another to whom they are Remo'nsTRANTS, a title given to the Arminians, by reaſon of the re- 
monſtrances they made in the year 1610 againſt the ſynod of Dort, con- 


given at the firſt hand. 1 a 1 : Oy 
REMAIiNDER [in mathematics] is the difference, or that which is left cerning predeſtination. See Dok r and Bzr mans compared. 
Fl o 
To Remo'nsTRATE, verb neut. [remonſlrer, Fr. of re, againſt, and 


after the taking of a leſſer number or quantity from a greater. 
Remai'ns, plur. of remain; which ſee. 1. All that is left monſtro, Lat. to ſhew] to ſhew by valid reaſons and inſtances, to make 
deceaſed. 2. That which is left of any thing elle. appear in ſtrong terms. 
To REMA K E, verb ad. [of re and make] to make again. Glanville. Remo'Ra, Lat. the ſhip halter. A ſmall fiſh or worm called a ſea- 
To Rema'NCIPATE, verb act. [remancipo, Lat.] to fell or return a lamprey or ſuckftone ; of which the ancients had an opinion, that by 
ſticking to the keel of a ſhip it would ſtop its courſe. And thence 


commodity to him who firſt ſold it. 
To Rema'nD, verb act. [rimandare, It. remando, Lat.] to command remora is taken for any delay, ſtop, let, or hindrance. The remora is 
about three quarters of a yard long, his body being three inches and a 


back again, to ſend back, to call back. 
Rema'NENT, ſub/t. [remanens, Lat. remanant, O. Fr.] It is now con- half over; thence tapering to the tail end, his mouth two inches and a 
half over ; his chops ending angularly, the nether a little broader, and 


trated to remnant. The remanent of the laſt term. Bacon. 

 'ToREMa'RK, verb ad. [remarguer, Fr.] 1. To obſerve, to note. produced forward near an inch; his lips rough, with a great number of 

To diſtinguiſh, to mark, to take notice of. little prickles. Grew. | | 
REMoRA [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for ſetting broken bones. 


Remark [remargue, Fr.] a note, obſervation, notice taken. | 
REMA RE ABLE, adj. [remarquable, Fr.) worthy of remark, obſerva. To RE'MoraTE, verb act. [remorer, Lat.] to hinder, to delay. 
Remo'rss [remors, Fr. rimorſo, It. of re, again, and -9r/us, Lat. a 


tion, notable, | 
REMA'RKABLENESS [of remarkable] worthineſs of remark. bite] 1. Check or ſting of conſcience, pain of guilt. 2. Tenderneſs, 
pity. ; | | 


REMARKABLY, adv. [of remarkable) in a manner worthy of re- | 
| 8 REMo'RSEFUL, ad}. [of remorſe and full] compaſſionate, pity ing. 


mark, | 

Rema'RKER [of remark; remarguer, Fr.] one that remarks, an ob- REemo'RSELESS, adj. [of remor/e] unpitying, ſavage, without check 
ſerver. Watts. or ſting of conſcience. ' ö 1 

Re-MA'RRYING, to marry again. c REMO “TE [rimoto, It. remoto, Sp. of remotus, __ 1. Diſtant, not 

Re'MEDIABLE, Fr. [of remedium, Lat.] that may be remedied, immediate. 2. Diſtant, not at hand. 3. Removed far off, placed not 

Re'MEDIABLENEsSS [of remediable] capableneſs of being remedied. near. 4. Foreign. 5. Diſtant, not cloſely connected. 6. Alien, not 
agreeing. 7. Abſtracted. | 9 15 


Rems'DiaTEy adj. [of remedy] affording a remedy: obſolete. 
REemo'TELY, adv. [of remote] not nearly, at a diſtance. 


RE MRDIL BSS, adj. [of remedy] that is not, nor cannot be remedied, 
incurable, Ra/eigh. : ns png [of remote] the ſtate of being far from any thing, not 
nearneis. 


To Rxπν , verb ad. [remedio, Lat. remedier, Fr. rimediare, It. re- 
mediar, Sp.] 1. To cure, to heal. 2. To reprove miſchief, to repair 
„ 5 | | 


of a perſon 


2. 


REMO“ TION [remotum, of re and mower, Lat. to move] the act of 
moving, the ſtate of being removed to diſtance. | 

REemo'vaBLE, adj. [of remove] that may be removed. 

To Remo've, verb ad. [| remner, Fr. remowere, It. remover, Sp. of re- 
moveo, Lat.] 1.To carry from one place to another, to ſet or take away, 
to put from its place. 2. To place at a diſtance. | 

To Remove, verb neut. 1. To change place. 
or lodgings, to go from one place to another. 

REMO “VAL, or Remo've. I. The act of removing, changing, or putting 
out of place or abode. 2. The act of putting away. 3. Diſmiſſion 
from a poſt. 4. The ſtate of being removed. 

Remove, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Change of place. 2. Suſcepti- 
bility of being removed : obſolete. 3. Tranſlation of one to the place 
of another. 4. State of being removed. 5. The act of 3 a cheſſ- 

3 


re- 

RE RDX, ub. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr. ri medio, It. remedio, Sp.] 

1. Phyſic, medicine by which any illneſs is cured. 2. Cure of any un- 
ealineſs, help, eaſe, comfort, 3. That which counteracts any evil. 4. 
Reparation, means for the redreſs of diſorders or miſchiefs. 

ToReme'MBER, verb neut. [remembrer, O. Fr. remembrar, Sp. remem- 
brare, It.] 1. To bear in mind, not to forget. 2. To recollect, to call 
o mind. 3. To keep in mind, to have preſent to the attention. 4. To 
bear in mind with intent of reward or puniſhment. 5. To mention, not 
to omit, 6. To put in mind, to force to recollect. 

ReMe'MBERER [of remember] one that remembers. 

REMEMBRANCE, Fr. [remembranza, It. remembrance, Sp. of rememo- 
m, Lat.] 1. Recollection, revival of any idea: when the idea of ſome- 
thing formerly known recurs to the mind, without the operation of the 


2. To ſhift dwellings 


man or draught. 6. Act of going away, departure. 7. The act of 
external object on the external ſenſory. Locke, 2. Retention in memory. changing place. 8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 9. A ſmall di- 
3. Honourable memory : obſolete. Grace and remembrance be unto ſtance. 


10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoe upon different feet. | 
Remo'veD, part. adj. [of remove] remote, ſeparate from others. 
Remo'vepNess [of removed] remoteneis, the itate of being removed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
REemo'veR [of remove] one that removes. Bacon. : 
To REemovu'nT [remonter, Fr. rimontare, It. remontar, Sp.] to mount 
again, to get up again. 
To RemounT Cavalry [a military phraſe} is to furniſh troopers or 
dragoons with freſh horſes, in the place of thoſe that have been killed or 
diſabled in ſervice. : 

Remerr [in heraldry] z. e. filled up, ſignifies, that all the chief is 
filled up with a ſquare picce of another colour, leaving only a border of 
the proper colour of the chief about the ſaid piece. 

Re'muLvs [with anatomiſts] the narrow part of the ribs which joins 
with the vertebrz, or turning joints of the back bone. ; 

REMuU'NERABLE, adj. [of remunerate] capable of being rewarded. 

To REemu'NERATE [remunerer, Fr. rimunerare, It. remunerar, Sp. of 
remunero, Lat.) to recompenſe, to reward, to requite. Boyle. 

REMUNERA“TION, Fr. [rimunerazione, It. of remuneratio, Lat.] the 
act of 1ecompenſing or rewarding, requital, repayment. 

REeMu'NERATIVE, adj. [of remunerate] exerciſed in giving rewards, 

Remv'r1a [among the Romans] feaſts inſtituted in honour of Remus 
the brother of Romulus. 

To Remu'rMUR, verb act. [of re, and murmur} to utter back in mur- 
murs or low hoarſe ſounds. | 

To REMURMUR, verb neut. to murmur back. The realms of Mars re- 
murmur'd all around. Dryden. | : 

Rx NAL, adj. [of renalis, Lat.] belonging to the reins, 

RenaL Artery [with ——— an artery (according to ſome) ari- 
ſing out of the aorta and entering the kidnies, bringing to them the ſerous 
part of the arterial blood. | 

RenaL Glandules [witb anatomiſts] two flat and ſoft glands, of the 


you both. Shakeſpeare. 4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 

5. Account preſerved. 6. Memorial. 7. A token by which any one 

b kept in the memory. 8. Notice of ſomething abſent. | 
RemEe'MBRANCER [of rembrance] one who puts in mind. 
REME'MBRANCERs [of the exchequer] three officers or clerks in that 

office, as of the king, the lord treaſurer, and of the firſt fruits. 

Ag REME'RCIE, verb act. [remercier, Fr.] to thank: obſolete. Spen- 


To RRꝰMIO ATE, verb neut. [remigro, Lat.] to remove back again. 

RemicRa'TION {of —_ removal back again. Hale. 

To Remi'nD, verb a#. [of re and mind] to put in mind, to force to 
remember, - 

ReMini'sCENCE, or REMINI'SCENCY [remini/cence,Fr. reminiſcenza, It. 
of reminiſcentia, Lat.] the faculty or power of remembering or calling to 
mind. Hale. 

Reusce'NTIAL, adj. [of remiſcence] relating 

Reur'ss, adj. [remifſo, Sp. remiſſus, . 
Tgorous.. 2. Careleſs, ſlothful. 3. Not intenſe. 


Remt'ss1BLE, Fr. [remiſſibile, It. of remiſſus, Lat.] pardonable, capa- 
ble of being remitted, admitting forgiveneis. g F 


EMI'SSLY, adv. [of remiſs] 1. Negligently, careleſsly, without cloſe 
Mention, 2. Kaich⸗ not 5 a 8 
Reurss1on, Fr. [remiſſio, Lat.] 1. Relaxation of ſeverity or rigour, 
moderation, 2. [In medicine] is when a diſtemper abates, but does 
49 quite off, before it returns again. 3. [In law] forgiveneſs, par- 
t of . Releaſe. 4. [In phyſics] ceſſation of intenſeneſs, 


1 0 a Crime, 
" adatement of the power or efficacy in any quality, in oppoſition to 
which is termed intenſion. 


Fu remiſcence. Brown. 
Slack, negligent, not 


e creaſe of the ſame, 
2 [of remiſi] ſlackneſs, negligence, careleſſneſs, coldneſs, 
Tc 0 Rewr'r, verb act. [rimettere, It. remitir, Sp. of remitto, Lat.] 1. 

A = money to a diſtant place. 2. To flacken, to abate, to thickneſs of a nut, about the reins on each fide. 
e leſs intenſe. 3. To forgive puniſhment. 4. [ Remettre, Fr.] to Rzna'Lts Vena, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a vein agifing from the de- 


2 a fault. 8. To give up, to reſign. 6. [ Remettre, Fr.] to defer, - ſcending trunk of the vena cava, and ſpreading itſelf on the caul and fat 
; — A pliant clauſe at the foot of that remizred all to the biſhop's that covers the kidnies. 
on. Bacon. 8. To reſtore: obſolete. Re'nanp, ſub/. [renard, 


: Fr. a fox. ] the name of a fox in fable. 
To Aut, verb neut. 1. To grow leſs intenſe, to be ſlackened. 2. 


o abate b RE NASEN T, adj. [renaſcens, Lat.] ſpringing up, riſing again into be- 
fs violent , Sewing Teſs eager. 3. [In phyſic] to grow by intervals ing. 5 
18 00 tho? not wholly intermitting. RE Rewa'se1BLE, adj. [renaſcer, Lat.] poſſible to be produced again. 
1 r [of remit} the act of remitting to cuſtody. RE N AScIBI'LI Tv, or RENA'SCIBLENESS {renaſcibilitas, Lat. or renaſ- 
from ADs or Rem1'rTaxce [in commerce] a return of money cible] the poſſibility of being produced again. $A 
- Place to another in bills of exchan e, orders, or the like. 


To Rena'vicaTeE, verb neut. [of re, and navigate] to fail again. 
0 *TTER. 1. One who remits. 


8 2. [In common law} is where a Renavica'ri0n, Lat. the act of failing back. | ; 
befedtive mn in law, and is ſeized by the latter, and, that proving To Renco'unTER, verb neut. [recontrer, Fr.] 1. Toclaſh, to collide, |, 


is remitted or reſtored to the former more ancient title. 


ur re 2. To meet an enemy unexpectediy. 3. To ſkirmiſh with another, 4. 

lace. 2 Wa [of remit] 1. The act of paying money at a diſtant To fight hand to hand. 
their wa um remitted, 3. [With bankers a due or fee allowed both REV CON, ER [rencontre, Fr.] 1. Shock, claſh. 2. Perſonal oppo- 
Where the 2 che tale of money, and the different value of the ſpecies ſition. 3. An encounter of two little bodies or parties of forces, looſe or 
No. * i paid. ; . caſual engagement. 4. An accidental meeting, an unexpected adven- 


10 R ture, 


R E N 


ture, as when two perſons fall out and fight on the ſpot, without having 


premeditated the combat: and thus it is oppoſed to a duel. 

RencoxTR't [in heraldry] or a rencontre, denotes that the face of a 
beaſt ſtands right forward, as if it came to meet the perſon before it. 

To Rx xb, irreg. verb act. RENT, pret. and part. pafſ. [hnendan, Sax. ] 
to tear with violence, to pull in pieces. 
Rx 'vpER [of rend] one that rends or tears. | 

To Re'NDER, verb af. [reddo, Lat. renare, Fr. rendere, It.) 1. To re- 
turn, to pay back. 2. To reſtore, to give back. 3. To give upon de- 
mand. 4. To inveſt with qualities, to make. 5. To repreſent, to ex- 
hibit. 6. To ſurrender, to yield, to give up. 7. To offer, to give to 
be uſed. Logic renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom. Watts, 8. lo turn 
or tranſlate out of one language into another. 3 28 

To RxxDEA [in law] a term uſed in levying a fine. A fine is either 
ſingle, where nothing is granted, or with render, whereby ſomething 1s 
rendered back again bo the cogniſee to the cogniſor ; or double, which 
contains a grant or render back again of ſome rent, common, or other 
thing out of the land itſelf to the cogniſor. 

RenvsR, /ubf. [from the verb] ſurrender. 

To Re'nvevous, or To Re'NDEzvous [aller a rendex vous, Fr.] to go 
to a place appointed for the meeting of ſoldiers. ; 

Rexnpszvovu's, fabi. [from the verb] 1. Aſſembly, meeting ap- 
pointed. 2. A ſign that draws men together. The philoſopher's ſtone 
and a holy war are but the rendezvous of crack'd brains that wear their 
feather in their head. Bacon. 3. Place appointed for aſſembly, This 


was the general rendezvous which they all got to. Burnet, 


RE NDIT'Tiox [of render] the act of yielding, ſurrender, a rendering. 

RENEGADE, or RENEGA'DO [of re, again, and negando, Lat. denying, 
renegat, Fr. rinnegato, It. renegado, Sp.) 1. One who has renounced the 
Chriſtian religion, which he profeſſed; an apoſtate from the faith. 2. 
One who deſerts to the enemy, a revolter. Some ſtraggling ſoldiers 


might prove renegadoes, but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of 


Piety. Renegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights. Arbuthnot, 

To Rent'ce, verb ad. [renego, Lat. renier, Fr.] to diſown, to deny. 
To make me renege my conſcience. K. Charge. 

Succenturiati Rx NES, Lat. [in anatomy] certain glands, ſo named 
from their reſemblance to the figure of the reins, and accounted a ſort of 
ſecondary reins, | 

To Reneg'w, verb af. [renouveller, Fr. rinuovare, It. renovar, Sp. 
of renowo, Lat J 1. To begin anew. 2. To reſtore the former ſtate, 'to 
make new. 3. To put in act again. 4. [Among divines] to make 
new, to transform to new life. 15 

RENE WABLE, adj. [of renew] capable of being renewed. 

Rens WAL [of renew] the act of renewing, renovation. 

Re'nitency [of renitens, Lat.] 1. The act of reſiſting or ſtriving 
againſt, 2. [In philoſophy] that reſiſtance or force that is in ſolid bo- 


dies, by which they reſiſt the impulſe of other bodies, or re- act as much 


as they are ated upon. 

REe'NITENT, adj. [renitens, Lat.] capable of being reſiſted. 

Rs NNET, abi. 1. The maw of a calf, commonly uſed for turning 
milk in making curds for cheeſe, &'c. 2. A ſort of apple. See Run- 
NET. km 
Renner, or Re'nxeTING, /ub/?. [properly reinette, Fr. a] little queen. 
To RE'novare, verb act. [renevo, Lat.] to renew, to reſtore to the 


- firſt (tate. | 


Renova'T10Nn, Fr. [renowatio, Lat.] the act of renewing or making 
new, the ſtate of being renewed. 

To Rexov'Nce, verb ad. [renuncio, Lat. renoncer, Fr. rinunziare, It. 
renunciar, Sp.] 1. To forſake, to quit upon oath, to give over. 2. Ab- 
ſolutely to deny or diſown. ; 

To RExOUNcRE, verb neut. to declare renunciation. | 

Rznou'ncemENT [of renounce] the act of renouncing, renunciation. 

RE NOW [renom, renomte, Fr. rinomanza, It. of re and nomen, Lat.] 
fame, great reputation, or note. | 

To Renown, verb act. [renowner, Fr.] to make famous. 

\REenovu'neD, part. adj. [of renown ; renomme, Fr.] famous, that is of 
great note and reputation. PER | 

Rexow'NEDLY, adv. [of renouned] famouſly, with reputation. 

Reno'wneDNEss [of renowned] famouſneſs, celebrity. | | 

Rent, /ub/t. [rente, Fr. rendita, It. renta, Sp.] 1. A ſum of money 
paid annually for the uſe of land, houſe, c., 2. Revenue, annual 
payment. 3. [From rend] a break, a tear or laceration. 

To RENT, verb ad. rather To Renp, to tear, to lacerate. A time 
to reut and a time to ſew. Eccleſtaftes. | 

To Rent, verb neut. [now written rant] to roar, to bluſter. We ſtill 
ſay a tearing fellow for a noiſy bully. That partings wont to rent and 
tear. Hudibras. | | wp 

To Rent. verb act. [renter, Fr.] 1. To hold by paying rent. 2. To 
ſet to a tenant. 5 BE 

Re'NTABLE. Fa! that may be rented. | 
 Re'nTar [of rent] an account of rent. | 

RenT-Charge [in law] is where a man makes over his eſtate to ano- 
ther by deed indented, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of life; yet re- 
ſerves a ſum of money to himſelf by the ſame indenture to be paid an- 
nually to him, with. cauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment. | 

\Rexwr-Seck [in law] i. e. dry rent, is that which a man who makes 


over reſerves yearly to be paid, without-any clauſe of diſtreſs contained 


in the indenture. S a3 
RENT. Service [in law] is where a man holds his lands of a lord by 
fealty and certain rent; or by fealty ſervice. and certain rent; or that 
which a man, making leaſe to another for term of years, reſerveth yearly 
to be paid for them. 2 8 Up | | 5 „ 
Reſolute Rents [in law} are ſuch rates as were anciently pay able to 
the crown for the lands from abbies and other religious houſes, and which 
after their diſſolution were ſtill reſerved to the crown. 8 
RENTS of 4fize [in law} fixed and determinate rents, 5 paid 
by tenants in a ſet quantity of money or proviſions, ſo termed becauſe 
they were aſſized or made certain. . 
RE“NTER [of rent] he that holds by paying rent. : 
RenTer-Warden, an officer in moſt. of the companies of the city of 
London, whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits pertaining to 
the company. | | 7 
Re'nTerING {of rentraire, Fr. in manufactory] the ſewing of two 
pieces of cloth edge to edge without doubling them, ſo that the ſeam is 
ſcarcely to be ſeen; alſo the ſewing up a rent or hole made in the dreſ- 
rg or preparing of cloth. | 


the other two are not. 


' Repxar [in muſic] a character ſhewing th 


preſſed. 2. [In phyſic] to prevent ſuch an 2 


RF -.., 
Renve'nTEs, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles of the bead 
named, as being antagoniſts to the annuentes ; their uſe is to throw I 
head backwards with an air of refuſal. |: 
RENVERSE“ [in heraldry] denotes any thing ſet with the head dcy 
wards, as cheweron renverſe, is a Cheveron with a point downyard, 5 
when a beaſt is laid on its back. | he 

RENnveE'R8ED, adj, [of renwerſe, Fr.] over-turned. Spenſer. 

RENUNCIA'T1ON, [renonciation, Fr. rinunziazione, It. renunciaci)y, 5 
of renunciatio, Lat.] the act of renouncing, or diſclaiming of a th; 
or any right, either real or pretended. 8 s 

Renv ncuLvus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a little kidney. 

| Renv'xncuLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the crow-foot, a flower, 

To ROB TAL“ N, verb act. [of re, again, and obtain; obtineo, Lat.] ts 
get or procure again. 

To Rxon DAT N, werb act. [of re and ordain; reordiner, Fr.] to ordain 
again, on ſuppoſition of ſome defect in the commiſſion of a miniſter. 

ReorDina'T1ON, the act of conferring orders a ſecond time. 

To REFA“ CI Y, verb act. [of re and pacify] to pacify again, Ty 4 
paciſy the people's hate. Daniel. 

Reyal'D, pret. and part. paſſ. of REPAY, which ſee. 

To Reear'k, verb act. | reparer, Fr. reparo, Lat] 1. To amend any 
injury by an equivalent. 2. To refit, to fill up anew by ſomething put 
in the place of what is damaged or loſt. 

To REPAIR, verb neut. [repairer, Fr.] 1. To reſtore after injury or 
dilapidation. 2. To go to, to betake one's ſelf to a place. 7 

REAL R, ſubft. [repaire, Fr.] 1. Abode, place of reſort, And bes 
him downward to his firſt repair. Dryden. 2. Act of betaking one; 
ſelf to any place. A proclamation for their repazr to their houſes, 

REPAIR, ar ih from the verb [reparation, Fr. reparazione, It. reharo 
1 ] the act of amending or refitting, ſupply of loſs, reſtoration after di. 
apidation. | | 
RE TATA ABT E, or REPA'RABLE [reparable, Fr. reparabili, Lat.) ei 
ble of being ſupplied, that may be repaired or mended by ſomething 
equivalent. 6 

RRETATAER [of repair] a reſtorer, a maker of a thing up again, an 
amender. | | 

Reya1RERs, artificers who chaſe figures, and beautify ſword-hilt, 
plate, &c. 

Reya'npovs, adj. [repandus, Lat.] bent or bowed upwards, 

Reya'nbiry [of repandous, or repanditas, Lat.] bent or bowed up, 

Reya'RaBLE. See REPATRABLE. | NS 

RePA'RABLY, adv. [of reparable] in a manner capable of amend. 
ment or ſupply. 

RE PARA TON, Fr. Creparaxione, It. of reparatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
mending of things fallen to decay. 2. Supply of what is wanted. 3. 
Amends, ſatisfaction for damages done. And make what ryaration | 
am able. Dryden. See PROLAT1ONs, adj. and read ProLaririous, 4%. 

REeyaRAT1o'NE Facienda, Lat, [in law] a writ. which lies in divers 
caſes, as when three are tenants in common or joint tenants pro indie, 
of an houſe, Qc. fallen to decay, and the one is willing to repair it and 


Reya'kATIVE; Aub. [of repair] whatever makes amends for loſs or 
injury. Wotton, | e 

To RæxrA “Ar [with horſemen] is to put a horſe on, or to make him 
part the ſecond time. | 

RETART EE“ or RePaRTY' [repartie, Fr.] a ready, ſnart reply, eſpe- 
cially in matters of wit, humour, or raillery, | | 
; To RETART EE“, verb neut. to make {mart replies. Prior. 

REeyaRT1'T10N, Fr. [reparticion, Sp.] the act of dividing or ſharing 
again. : 

REAR TITIoN, the regulation of a tax, ſo that no body may be oel. 
burdened. | 

To Reyea'ss [repaſer, Fr. ripaſſare, It. repaſſar, Sp.] to pals oer 
again, to paſs back. - 

To Reya'ss, verb neut. to go back in any way. 

Reya'sr [repas, Fr. of re and paſtus, 2 1. A ſingle meal or fe- 
fection taken at a certain hour, the act of taking food. 2. Food, vic- 
tuals. Go and get me ſome r-paff. Shakeſpeare. 

To Reyasr, verb act. [from the ſubſt. repai/tre, Fr.) 
Shakeſpeare. A Fe 

ReyA'sTURE, /ub/?. [of re and paſture] entertainment obſolete. bo 
To Reya'y, verb ad. [of re, again, and payer, Ft.] l. TAE ts 
in return, requital, or revenge. 2. To recompenſe. 3. 1 7077 
either good or ill. 4. To reimburſe with what is owed. =, „ The 

Reya'ymenT [of repay] 1. The act of paying back again. 2. 
thing repaid. | blolete. 

To Reyea'r, verb af. [rappelier, Fr.] 1. To recal : 0 
To revoke, diſannul, or make void a ſtatute or law. obſolete. 2. 
 Reyea'r, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Recall from exile : 
Revocation, 2 N . 

Reys8Aa'LABLE [of repeal] that may be repealed. tn, 

To Reysa'r, 2 42 L F . ripeters, It. repet 10 rn 
Lat.] 1. To rehearſe, to recite, to reiterate. 2: To we ap 
again. 3, To ſpeak again. 4. To try 1 i was laſt played or 


to feed, to feaſt. 


2. 


ſung, muſt be gone over again. 
Reyga'TEDLY, adv. [of repeated] more than once, 4 
RE EAT ER [of repeat] 1. One that repeats or altes 
that repeats the hours. FI 
 ToReve', verb act. [repello, Lat.] 1. To beat, | 
thing back. 2. To drive back an aſſailant. contrary to fore im- 
To Reye's, verb neat, 1. To act with force can f fed w wp 
particular part, as would raiſe it * 1 = 
Reyg'tLLENCE [of repel] the act of repellipg. medicin 
yok nk, 24 repellent, ſubſt. [repeentia, g, of blood 
which repel or drive back a morbid humour, 3nt0 
from which it was unduly focreted. Di 
' Repe'LLER [of one that repels. tir, Fr. 4. 
To hg . e. [of re and tr 8 Ot 1 
e . 1, To be n f. To beve ſuch forrow for c 


over and over. 
2. A watch 


e or drive an} 


hing paſt. 3. 
cp e. Pa, ve. e d 
| ; ; I 
" lo 15 — — ac. 1. To remember with 3575 _ To 
over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolicitation. Shale remember 
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REP 


| jemember with pions ſorrow. His late follies he would late repent, 


ay TS; Fr. 1. Sorrow for any thing paſt, 2. [With divines] 


ſuch a converſion of a ſinner to God, by which he 1s not only forry for 
the evil he has done, and reſolved to forſake it; but actually begins to 
renounce it, and to do his duty according to the utmoſt of his ability; 
br, as it is “ more conciſely expreſſed by the Table of CERESs, © repentance 
ij 2 change of ſentiments, followed by a change of conduct. 

* ] might alſo have ſaid (in juſtice to the learned author) that his 
definition of repentance is more conformable to the Greet ety- 


mology of the word; for wirara ſignifies an after-thought, or 


change of ſentiment. | 

Reee'NTANT, adj. Fr. 1. Sorrowful for the paſt. 2. Sorrowful for 
ln. 3. Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. 

To ReyE'oPLE, verb act. [of re and people; repeupeer, Fr.] to ſtock 
anew with people. The repeopling of the world. Hale. 

To REER CU'ss, verb ad. [repercuſſum, of repercutio, Lat.] to beat 
or drive back ; obſolete. 

Reepercvu':ts10n, Fr. [r7percuſſivo, It. of repercuſſo, Lat.] the act of 
driving or ſtriking back. 5 

RE PER cussioN [in muſic] a frequent repetition of the ſame ſound, 

Reyercu'ss1vE, adj. [repercufſif, Fr. ripercuſſivo, It.] 1. Having the 
power of ſtriking or rebounding back. 2. [In phyſic] repellent ; and 
ſometimes ſubſtantively or elliptically uſed. KRepercy/five medicines. Ba- 


con. A ſtrong repercuſſive. Bacon. 3. Driven back, rebounding ; im- 


proper. The reperculſive roar. Thomſon. i : 
ReesrcussIvE Medicines, are ſuch as are applied to repel or drive 


back the humours from an affected part. 


REER TI TIous [repertitius, Lat.] that which is found, that which is 


got by finding. . ; 
REER ToRY [repertoire, Fr. repertorio, It. and Sp. of repertorium, 
Lat.] a book into which things are methodically entered, in order to the 
more ready findipg of them ; alſo a place where things are orderly laid 
up, ſo as to be eaſily found. en | a 
REPIA“No, or REPIE'xo, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies full, and is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe violins in concerto's, which play only now and 
then to fill up, from thoſe which play through the whole concerto. 
RereT1'T10N, Fr. repetizione, It repeticion, Sp. of repetitio, Lat.] 1. 
Iteration of the ſame thing. 2. A rehearſal or recital of the ſame words 


over-again. 3. The act of reciting or ſaying the ſame thing over- 


again, 4. Recital from memory, as contradiſtinguiſhed from reading. 
To Reei'Ne, verb neut. [of re and pine; from piiner, Dan. to tor- 
ment] to grieve or grudge at, to fret, to be diſcontented ; ſometimes paſ- 
fively uſed. The tines impoſed were the more repined againſt. Cla- 
rendon. | | 
REPITNER [of repine] one that frets or murmurs. 
To ReeLa'ce, verb act. [replancer, Fri] 1. To put in the former 
place, 2. To put in a new place. | 
hn REPLAI“T, verb act. [of re and plait] to fold one part often over 
another. | | | 
To ReeLa'nt, verb af. [replanter, Fr. ripiantare, It.] to, plant 
apain, : . 
REePLANTA'T10N, the act of 1 again. 
To REPLEA'D, verb neut. [of re and plaider, Fr.] to plead again to 
mat which was once pleaded before. Rs; 
ReyLE'GiaRE [a law term] to deliver to the owner upon pledges of 
urety. 1 
1 de Aceriis [in law] a writ brought by one whoſe cattle 
are diſtrained and put in the pound by another, upon ſecurity given the 
ſheriff to purſue or anſwer the action at law to the diſtrainer. | 
To REPLE'N15H, verb act. [repleni, O. Fr. repleo, of re and plenus 
* 1. To fill again, to ſtock. 2. To finiſh, to complete. Shakeſpeare. 
REPLEB'Nisu, verb neut. to be ſtocked; not in uſe. : 
REPLENISHMENT [of r * the act of repleniſhing. 
RePLE'TE, adj. [replet, Fr. repletus, Lat.] full, completely, filled, re- 
pleniſhed. by ON 
ReLe'TENEss [of replete] fulneſs. 
ReeLs'Tion, Fr, [replezione, It. of repletio, Lat. in medicine] the 
ſlate of being filled or ſtuffed up ; alſo a ſurfeit or overcharge. 
ReeLETION [in cannon law] is where the revenue of a benefice is 
ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole right or title of the graduate who 
holds them. | 
REPLE'VIABLE, adj. [replegiabilis, barb. Lat.] that may be replevied. 
To RepLe'vin, or To 3 verb att. [= replegio, Lat, a law 
term, of re and plevir, or plegir, Fr.] to give a pledge, to take back or 
let any thing that has been ſeized at liberty, upon 8 given. 
RepLy'vin, or REPLE VT, ſub. [in law] the bringing a writ called 
replegiare facias, by him whoſe cattle or ou are reſtrained upon any 
baule, and has given ſecurity to the ſheriff to proſecute the action. 
OReeLE'vy, verb a&. [replegio, Lat.] to recover upon a replevin, to 
tem a pledge. See REPLEVIV. | | 
EPLICA TION. [replique, Fr, replica, It. of replicatio, Lat.] 1. Re- 
und, repercuſſion. 2. The act of making a reply, or ſecond anſwer, 
0 an objection, diſcourſe, or treatiſe, 3. [In law] an exception of the 
econd degree made by the plaintiff, to the firſt anſwer of the defendant. 
to lo RepLy' [repliguer, Fr. replicare, It. replicàr, Sp. of replico, Lat.] 
anſwer, to make a return to an anſwer. 
N RepLy', verb ad. to return for an anſwer. | 
* 05 Lrepligue, Fr. replicatio, Lat.] an anſwer, a return to an 


— LY'ER [of reply] he that makes a return to an anſwer. | 
=> RePo'LISN, verb af. [of re and poliſh; repolir, Fr.] to poliſh 
— Fr. a ſort of ſmall wild ma. Et | 
RT [rapport, Fr. rapporto, It.] 1. Public talk, popular rumour, 
82 public character. 3. Account returned. 4. The noiſe of a 
500 \citarged. 5. [In law] a relation of caſes judicially debated or ad- 
de * any of the king's courts of nt 
rate EPORT, verb act. [rapporter, Fr. rapportare, It.] 1. To tell, to 


| 3. To to give an account of. 2. To noiſe abroad by popular rumour, 


SO repute, 4. To return back, to rebound, 
2 S REL [of report] one that reports or gives an account. 
Rep OLY,adv, [ of reporting] by common report, by public fame. 
Rur [of repoſe) the act of repoling. Shakeſpeare, : 
dining] (repos, Fr, ripoſe, It.] 1. Reſt, ſleep, quiet, peace. 2. [In 
4 Caule of reſt, certain maſſes or large ſyſtems or aſſemblages of 


REP 


light and ſhade, which when well conducted prevent the confuſion of 


objects and figures, 5 
N Re Po'sE, verb neut. [repoſer, Fr. ritoſare, It. rejoſar, Sp. riponn, 
Lat.] 1. To put or lay up, to lodge. 2. [Se repo/er, Fr.] to take one's 
reſt, to lay to reſt, to commit to, or leave a thing in a perſon's care. 35 
To place as in confidence or truſt. | | 

To Rxro's E, werb neut. [repoſer, Fr.] 1. To ſleep, to be at reſt, 2: 
To reſt in confidence. 7 | 

Reeo'*tEDLY, adv. [of repeſed] quietly. 

Reyo'sEDNEss, quietneſs, ſtillneſs, ſtate of being at reſt. | 

To Rero's1TE, verb act. [repsſetus, Lat.] to lay up, to lodge as in # 
place of ſafety. | 

REeyosr'TIOn, Lat. 1. Act of ſetting or putting to again. 2. [In ſur- 
gery the reducing or ſetting of a diſlocated member, 

EPO'SITORY [#efoſttoire, Fr. repofitorio, It. of repoſitorium, Lat.] a 
ſtorehouſe or place where things are ſafely laid up. ; 

To Reposst'ss, verb act. [of re, again, and poſefſum, or pofſideo, Lat.] 
to poſſeſs again. 

To RepxEnt np [reprendre, Fr. ripendre, It. reprebender, Sp. of re- 
prebendo, Lat.] 1. To reprove, to rebuke, to chide, to blame, to find 
fault with. 2. To cenſnre. 3. To detect of fallacy. 4. To charge 
with as a fault. 

P REPREHE'NDER [of reprehend] one that reprehends, blames or cen- 
ures, | | 
ReeREHE'NSIBLE, Fr. [riprenſibile, It. of reprebenſibilis, Lat.] de- 
ſervipg a reproof or repremand, blameable, | 
e [of reprebenfible] reproveableneſs, blameable- 
neſs. | 
REPREHE NSIBLY, adv. [of reprebenſible] blameably. 
REPREHE'NSION [reprebenſio, Lat.] reproof, open blame. 
REePREHE'NSIVE, adj. [of reprebend] given to reproof. | 
To Reyrest'nmT, verb act. repræſento, Lat. repreſenter, Fr. rappre- 


ſentare, It. repreſentar, Sp.] 1. To make appear, to exhibit any thing. 


to ſhew or lay before, to exhibit in general. 3. To be in the ſtead of 
another to ſupply his place, to perſonate. 4. To deſcribe or expreſs, 
to ſhew in any particular character. The managers of it have been re- 
preſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate. Addi/on. 

REPRESENTA'TION, Fr. [rappreſentazione, It. repreſentacion, Sp. of 
repręſæntatio, Lat.] 1. The act of repreſenting or ſupporting a vicarious 
character. 2. Pourtraiture, figure, image, = Andy 3. Reſpectful de- 
claration. | 

ReyPRESENTATION [in the drama] is the exhibition of the action of 
a theatrical piece, including the ſcenes, machines, recitations, &c. 

REPRESENTATIVE [repreſentatif, Fr. repræſentans. Lat.] 1. — 


to repreſent or exhibit, a likneſs. 2. Bearing the power or character of 


another. | | 
REPRESENTATIVE, /ub/t. [from the adj.] 1. One who repreſents the 
erſon of another, a country, city, &c. as a member of parhament. 2. 
ne exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 3. That by which any thing is 
ſnewn. a 
RE R ESENTTER [of repreſent) 1. One who ſhows or exhibits. 2. One 
who bears the character of another and acts by deputation. | 
ReyrEsE'NTMENT {of repreſent] 1. Image propoſed as exhibiting the 


likeneſs of ſomething. 2. A preſenting a ſecond time. 


To Rerrex'ss [repreſſum, ſup. of reprimo, Lat. reprimer, Fr. riprimir, 
Sp. 1. To keep under, to carb, to quell; to ſubdue. 2. To com- 
Preſs : not proper. | 
Reere'ss, ab. [from the verb] act of cruſhing : not in uſe, 

Reyre'ss10n [of repreſs] act of reſtraining or repreſſing. 

Reere'ss1ve, adj. [of repreſs] that is of a reſtraining nature or qua. 
lity, acting to repreſs. | 

REPRIE'VE [of repris, Fr. taken again or back, ſc. the warrant for 
execution] a warrant for ſuſpendiug the execution of a malefactor, reſ- 
pite after ſentence of death. Þ _. 

To Rx PRIE “VE, verb a. [of reprenare, repris, Fr.] to reſpite a male- 
factor's execution for ſome time. 7 

ReyriMa'nD [reprimande, reprimende, Fr. rebuke, check. 

To REPRIMAND, verb ad. [reprimander, Fr. retrimo, Lat.] to re- 


prove, to check, to chide. 


To REPRI“N , verb act. [of re and print; prenien, Du.] 1. To print 


a book again. 2. To renew the impreſſion of a thing in general. 
Reyr1'sar, or REPR1I'ZAL [of repreſaille, Fr. rappreſaglio, It. repre- 


alla, Sp. repriſalid, L. Lat.] the act of taking or ſeizing from an enemy 


an equivalent for a loſs ſuſtained. 

Reen1'se, Fr. 1. The act ef re taking, as retaliation of ſome injury. 
2. The burden of a ſong or ballad. 3. [With horſemen] a leſſon re- 
peated, or a manage recommended. | 

Reys1'sts [in law] allowances or duties paid annually out of a ma- 
nor, or lands; as, rent, charges, Cc. penſions, annuities, fees of 
ſtewards, c. En 

Re-yr1'zs [in ſea e 8 merchant ſhip, which having been 
taken by a corſair or privateer, c. is retaken or recovered by a veſſel 


of the contrary party. | ; 5 
To RRTROA CH, werb a. [reprocher Fr. reprochar, Sp.] 1. To upbraid 
or twit, to hit in the teeth in general. 2. To cenſure in opprobrious 
terms as a crime. 3. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 
RETROA OR, a [reproche, Fr. and Sp.] upbraiding, diſgrace, 
ſhame. | 
Reproa'cHaBLE, adj. [reprochable, Fr.] that deſerves to be re- 
proached. 7 53 
REROACHABLENESs [of 1 worthineſs of being reproached. 
REPROA CHL [prob. of reproche, Fr. and pull, Sax.) 1. Abuſive, 


opprobrious, ſcurrilous. 2. Diſgraceful, vile. 
if yo ror FULLY, adv. Tof rsa 1. Shamefully, diſgrace- 


fully. 2. Abuſively, ſcurrilouſly. Z 
Re PROA'CHFULNESs {of reproachful] a reproachful quality or diſpo- 


fition. | ; 87015 
To Re'eROBATE, werb act. reprobare, It. and Lat.] 1. To reject or 


caſt off utterly to wickedneſs and eternal deſtruction. 2. To diſallow, 
to reject. Sach an anſwer as this is reprobated and diſſallowed of. 


Avliffe. z. To abandon to one's ſentence without hope of pardon. | 
n, adj. [reprobus, Lat.] loſt to virtue or grace, aban- 


doned. 
un. ſub}. a man loſt to virtue, an abandoned wretch. Ra- 


leigb. 5 3 
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Re'prROBATEAESS [of reprobate] the ſtate of being reprobate; wick- 
edneſs, impiety. | i . 220 

Re'PrROBATES, plur. of reprobate, Jubſt. which ſee [reprobi, Lat.] 
thoſe whom (according to the opinions of ſome) God has 8 by, 
rejected, or predeſtinated to damnation; alſo very wicked per 
Gos rics and PRIMITIVE Chriſtianity compared; and under the laſt, 
read, PRIMITIVENESS. 
| ReproBa'T1ON, Fr. [reprotazione, It. of reprobatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of rejecting or caſting off utterly, the ſtate of being caſt off utterly to 
eternal damnation. 2. A condemnatory ſentence. | 

To Reyropu'ce, verb ad. [of re and produce; reproduire, Fr.] to 
produce again. | : 

Reyropu'cTion [of re and productio, Lat.] the act of producing 
again, 

N [of reprouver, Fr.] 1. A rebuke, a check; blame to one's 
face. 2. Cenſure, ſlander. 

REPRO'VABLE, adj. [of prove) deſerving reproof, 

ReyRo'vaBLENEss [of reproweable] liableneſs to be reproved. 

To RETRO VE, werb ad. [reprouver, Fr. reprowar, Sp.] 1. To check, 
to chide, to charge to the face with a fault. 2. To blame, to cenſure. 
3. To refute, to diſprove. Reprowve my allegation if you can. Shake- 

Jpeare. 4. To blame for. 

Reyro'ver [of reprove] one that reproves. | EN RG. 

To Reprv'NE, verb act. [of re and prune] to prune A ſecond time. 
Reprune apricots and peaches. Evelyn. ; : 

Re'eTILE, adj. Fr. [rettile, It. reptilis, Lat. creeping upon many 
feet] a creeping thing, any animal that creeps upon many feet. Locke. 

Re'pT1LEs [with boat thoſe plants which creep either on the 
earth or on other plants, as wanting ſtrength of ſtalk to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves. This more properly ſhould be called ſerpent plants. 

ReyT1'T10Us, adj. [reptitius, Lat.] creeping on many feet. 

Reyv'BLIC [res publica, Lat. republigue, Fr. republica, It. and Sp.] 
a common-wealth, a free ſort of government, where many bear rule. 

RePu'BLICAN, adj. [of republic] that places the government in the 

eople. | 
- Reey' BLICAN, /b. [republicain, Fr. republicone, It. republico, It. and 
Sp.] a common-wealth's-man, a ſtickler for ſuch a form of government, 
| Preferring it to monarchy. . | 

REyvu'DIABLE, adj. [of repudiate] that may be rejected, put away, 
or divorced, = | 

Reev'DIaTE [repudiata, Lat.] a divorced woman, one put away. 

To Rerv'piaTE [repudier, Fr. repudiar, Sp. of repudiare, It. and Lat.] 
to reject, to put away or divorce. ; 

Reevpia'T10N, Fr. [repudio, It. of repudiatio, Lat.] the act of putting 
away, a divorce. | 

Reyv'cNAnCE, REPu'cnancy, or REPU'GNANTNESS [repugnance, 
Fr. repugnanza, It. repugnancia, Sp. of repugnantia, Lat.] 1. Contrary na- 
ture or quality, inconſiſtency. 2. Reluctance, unwillingneſs. 0 

Ruru onA, adj. [refpugnans, Lat.] 1. Claſhing with, contrary to. 
2. Diſobedient, not complying. | 

_ REePu'GNaNTLY, adv. Fs repugnant] with repugnancy, contradic- 

torily. 

To Reyev'LLULATE, verb neut. [repullulo, Lat. repulleler, Fr.] to bud 
forth a-freſh, to ſpring up again. 7 Ee fn 
Rr Ts, Fr. [repulſa, It. Sp. and Lat.] the ſtate of being driven off 
or aſide from any attempt. 

RrpulsE [with philoſophers] otherwiſe called re. action. See Mar- 
TER and RE-Acriox. : | 

To Reevise, verb act. [repulſare, It. repuljar, Sp. repulſum, ſup. of 
repello, Lat.} to beat back, to thruſt or turn away. 

3 [of repulſe] the act of beating or driving backwards, a 
repulſe. 

1 Es, adj. [of repulſe] having the power to drive off from it- 
elf. | 
To Re-ev'rcnast, verb act. [of re and purchaſe] to purchaſe or buy 
again. | 
ig 6 A Y, adj. 2 Lat.] fit to repel or beat back. 

REPU'RGED, part. adj. [of repurge] purged again. 

Re'PUTaBLE, adj, [of repute) that is of good repute, not infa- 
mous. 

Re'pUTABLY, adv, [of reputable] without diſcredit, with honour. 
RxrurA Trion, Fr. [reputazione, It. reputacidn, Sp. of reputatio, Lat.] 

fame, good name, good report, credit, eſteem. . 

To REP VꝰT E, verb act. [reputer, Fr. reputare, It. reputar, Sp. reputo, 
Lat.] to account, to eſteem, to look upon. 

REP“ TE, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. Character, reputation. 2. Eſta- 
bliſhed opinion. Sat on his throne upheld by old repute. Milton. 

RRPV“TELESs, adj. [of repute] diſreputable, diſgraceful. A word 
not inelegant, but out of uſe. | 

To Reque'sT, verb ad. [requeſler, Fr.] to aſk, to entreat.. 


Reque'sr 2 Fr. ricbeiſta, It. * Sp. 1. Supplication, 
eſirel. 


petition. 2. Demand, credit, ſtate of being deſire 


Requesr [hunting term] is when the dogs have loſt the queſt or 
track of the beaſt, and muſt requeſt or queſt it again. | 
. Requesr [in law] a ſupplication or petition made to a prince or court 
of juſtice, begging relief in ſome caſes wherein the common law granted 
no redreſs. 5 . | 

Court of REQUEST, an ancient court of equity, inſtituted in the time 
of Henry VII. of like nature with that of chancery, chiefly for the re- 
lief of petitioners, who in conſcionable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by 
way of petition to his majeſty. OS. 
Russ TER [of requeſt one that requeſts or ſolicites. 
To Requi'cken, verb ad. [of re and guicken] to re-animate, to 
quicken again. 

Re'quiem i. e. reſt, . of reguiem æternam dona eis domine, part of a 
prayer in Latin] 1. Hence, to ſing a requiem, is to ſing a maſs for the reſt 
of the ſouls of perſons deceaſed. To ſing a reguiem and ſuch peace to her. 
Shakeſpeare." 2. Reſt, quiet: not in uſe, ; 

Requi'RABLE, adj. [of require] fit to be required, 
To Require, verb ad. [requerir, Fr richiedere, It. requirer, Sp. of 
require, Lat.] 1. To aſk or demand peremptorily, or with authority, as 
of right due. 2, To make neceſſary, to need. The king's buſineſs re- 
quired haſte. _ 1 Sam. 

RE ISA TA ſroquis Fr. N It: and Sp. of reguiſitus, Lat.] ne- 

ceſſary, required by the naturè of things. 


ons. See 


RES 


| Re vis TE, ſubſe. any thing neceſſary. One of the regu; 
py life. Dryden, , wy Owe by. 


Re'quisiTELY, adv. [of reguiſite] in a requiſite manner. 

Re'qQuisITENEss, neceſſarineſs, the ſtate of being requiſite 

Requi'TaL [of reguite] 1. Return for any good wh 1 
iation. 2. Reward, recompence. | ' 


To Rx E, verb ad. [requiter, Fr.] to reward, to make amend; 


for, to retaliate good or ill. b 
Rexe Mouſe [hnenemur, Sax. ] a bat. 
RE'EWARD [ arriere garde, Fr.] the rear or laſt troop of an army 
Res, Lat. a thing, a matter, buſineſs or affair. . 
Naturales Res, Y 


its effects. 


Res Non Naturales [with phyſicians] things not natural, which 
reckon fix, wiz. air, meat and drink, ſleeping and watching ; $7 
that are let out of and retained in the body; and the affections and 4. 
ſions of the mind. Theſe are thus termed, becauſe when they 8 
their due bounds, or ſome error has been committed in them, they are 


often the cauſes of diſeaſes. 


Res Prætur Naturam, Lat. [with phyſicians] things beſide nature 


vir. diſeaſes, with their ſymptoms, cauſes, and effects. 
To RESAT'L, verb neut. [of re and /ail] to ſail back. From Pile 


reſailing. Pope. 


Resa'Le, ſubſt. [of Pe and /ale} ſale at ſecond hand. Coemption of 


wares for reſale. Bacon. 


Re SaLUTA'T10N, Fr. [reſalutaciin Sp. of re/alutatio, Lat.] the a0 


of ſaluting again. 


To Rx-sALu'TE, verb act. [reſalutr, Fr. riſalutare, It. reſaludar, Sp, 


of reſaluto, Lat.] to ſalute again. | 
RESECRELE', or RESARCELE'E [in heraldry] as a croſs reſarcelie ſigni. 
fies one croſs, as it were, ſewed to another, or one croſs placed upon 
another, or a ſlender croſs charged upon the firſt. | 
Rescet' [in common law] an admittance of plea, tho' the conto- 
verſy be only between two. | 
RE scEIT [receptio, Lat.] an admittance of a third perſon to plead hi; 
right in a cauſe before commenced only by two. 


To REST ND, verb act. [reſcinder, Fr. of reſcindo, Lat.] to cut off or | 


cancel, to diſannul, repeal, or make void. It is not poſſible to C 
or diſclaim the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. 

| Recr'ss10Nn, or Rec1's1on, Fr. [reſc:;us, Lat.] the act of cutting of, 
diſannulling, or aboliſhing. If any inter re/ci/jon of their eſlate to be 
for idolatry. Bacon. | 

Resci'ssoRy [re/cifſoire, Fr. of Teig Lat.] ſerving to reſcind; 
as. a reſciſſory act, an act which makes void a former act or lay, 

Re'scous [re/coufſe or reſcefſe, Fr. in law] is when a man, diltraning 
cattle for damage done in his ground, drives them in the highway to- 
wards the pound, and they get into the owner's houſe, and he retules to 
deliver them upon demand, he that detains them is ſaid to be a cu. 
in law. | | 

Rescovs in Fag, is a reſiſtance againſt lawful authority; as by a vio- 
lent taking away or procuring the eſcape of one that is arreſted. : 

To Rescr1'se, verb ad. [reſcribo, Lat. reſcrire, Fr.] 1. To wnte 
back. A prince on his being conſulted reſcribes or writes back tolera- 
mus. Ayliffe. 2. To write over again. Calling for more paper to 
reſcribe them. Hoxwel. | 

Rescr1Bz'nDaryY [in the court of Rome] an officer who {ets a value 
upon indulgences and ſupplications. 

Re'scr1PT [reſcrit, Fr. reſcritto, It. reſeriptum, Lat.) I. An anſwer de- 
livered by an emperor or a pope, when conſulted by particular perſons 
on ſome difficult queſtion or point of law, to ſerve as a deciſion there), 
an edift. 2. A memorial publiſhed by a ſovereign prince, in vindication 
of his conduct. 110 

Re'scus [recoufſe, Fr. reſeouſſe, reſcelſt, O. Fr. riſeuſſus, Lat.] help 
deliverance from violence, danger, and confinement. 

Rescv'ssv [in law] a writ that lies for a reſcuer or reſcuſſor. 

Re'scus [in law] a reſiſtance againſt lawful authority. ae 

To Rx'scug, verb act. [recourre, reſcorre, Fr. reſcutar, Sp.] 55 
or deliver, to ſet at liberty; to free from any violence, confinement, 
danger. 

Rescvu'tr [of reſcue] one that reſcues. 
| Rescv'ss0R [in law] one who commits an unlawful _ wiry, 

Re-sta'RcCH [of recherche, Fr.] the act of ſearching, à = 
a diligent ſeeking after. Ache. 

To Resea'rcn, verb act. [rechercher, Fr.] to examine, i : 1 ak 

Re-sz'arCcuinG [in ſculpture, &c.] the repairing of a caſt ig 
proper tools, Oc. 

To Resea'T, verb ad. [of re and ſeat] to ſeat agen. „ In law] 
| Rxse1'sen [of re and /ei/er] 1. One who fiezes geh an or |; 
a taking again of lands into the king's hands, for Wes. 7 
main, was tormerly miſuſed. 

Reser'zuRE [of re and ſeizure] repeated ſeizure, 
time. 

 ReEsE MBLANGE [| re//emblance, Fr.] likeneſs, repreſentation epre- 

To ResE'MBLE, — att. FAD Fri Fr.] 1. To compare, to ef 
ſent as like. 2. To favour, to be like. back. Not in 
To Resz'nd, verb act. [of re and ſend] to ſend back. 
uſe. ir sp.] 5 To 
To Resx'vr, verb a@. [reſſntir, Fr. riſenbinfi, I. reſent! n injury, in- 
take well or ill. 2. To ſtomach, to take heinouſly, 3 ba 
dignity, or affrant offered; this is the molt uſual _ = : eeply - 

Rese'NTER [of re/ent] one who reſents or feels - om er, and long 

Res: /nTFuL (of re/ent and full] eaſily provoked to ange 
retaining it. : (oof 

Rese NTINGLY, adv. [of reſenting] with deep ſenie, 
ception of anger. | a Strong reeption 

Es NTMEN T [reſentiment, Fr. riſentimento, It.] 2. "ered, or a r 
of good or ill. 2. A ſenſible apprehenſion of an injur) 
vengeful remembrance of it. > 8 

Reserva'TiON, Fr, [riſervazione, It. Ninn, $i x | 
Lat.] 1. Reſerve, concealment of ſomething in Me ical M 

| ; f his is academical kept 
thing kept back, ſomething not given up, tody, Kate of being 
tion in matters of eaſy truth. Brown. 3. Cultody, 
in ſtore. , 

RESERVATION [in Jaw] an action or clauſe, 


ſerved, i. e. retained, kept, or ſecured to one's felt. 


ſeizure 2 ſecond 


with ſtrong Per⸗ 


whereby ſomething 5 © 
RgsFR* 


ad office, retz. 


at [with phyſicians] natural things; whi 
writers reckon three in number, v:z. health, the 9 ber 


of a reſi 
Res!“ 
due or 
Res11 
ſtraction 
Res:1D 
rs, on 
a refidua 
Its reſidu 
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ResERVATION Mental, a propoſition, which, ſtrictly taken; and ac- 


cording to the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but, if qualified with 
ſomething reſerved in the mind, becomes true. : 

RESERVATION [in Converſation] reſervedneſs, that diſtance and ſtate 
which ladies obſerve towards thoſe that court them. . 

ResE'RVATORY, /ulft. [of reſervoir, Fr.] place in which any thing is 
reſerved or kept. oodward, | : 

To Rese'RvE, verb ad. [reſerver, Fr. riſervare, It. re/ervar, Sp. of 
reſerwo, Lat.) 1. To keep in ſtore, to lay up, to fave to ſome other 

urpoſe. 2. To retain, to hold. 3. To lay up for ſome future time. 4. 
In law] to keep or provide; as when a man lets his lands, and re- 
ſerves a rent to be paid to himſelf for his maintenance. : 

REsE' RVE, Fr. [reſerva, It. of reſervarum, Lat.] 1. Something kept 
to be uſed as there ſhall be occaſion, 2. Store kept untouched. 3. An 
exception or limitation, prohibition, Or envy or what re/erwe forbids to 

' taſte, Milton. 4. Something concealed in the mind, reſervation. 

Exception in favour of a thing. Some darling luſt which pleads for a 

reſerve. Rogers. 6. Modeſty, caution in perſonal behaviour. 

ResERVE [in military affairs] is a body of troops ſometimes drawn 
out of the army, and encamped by themſelves in a line behind the other 

o lines. 

1 [re/erve, Fr. of reſerve] 1. Modeſt, not looſely free. 2. 

Cullen, not frank, cloſe, ſhy, not open in diſcourſe. Nothing reſerved 

or ſullen was to ſee; Dryden. f 

RES RKVEDL v, adv: | of reſer ve] 1. With reſerve, not with openneſs. 
2. Scrupulouſly, coldly. 5 | 

REesE'RVEDNEss , [of re/erved] cloſeneſs, want of frankneſs. Cla- 
rendon. 

Rese'rveR [of reſerve] one that reſerves. 
 ResERvoO'IR, . Fr. place where any thing is kept in ſtore. 

Rese'T [in law] the receiving, harbouring, or entertaining an out- 
lawed perſon. : 

ResE'TTER, a receiver of an out-lawed or proſcribed perſon. 

To Rese'TTLE [of re, again, and ſettle; pecan, Sax.] to ſettle 
again, to re-eſtabliſh. 

ResE'TTLEMENT [of re/ettle] 1. The act of ſettling again. 2. The 
late of being ſettled again. | | | 

Res1'ance. [of refart; a law term] reſidence, a man's continuance 
or abode in one place. Commanding his merchant-adventurers, which 
had a refance in Antwerp, to return. Bacon. 

ResY anT, adj. [of reſſeant, refidant, Fr. in law] reſident, reſiding in 
a place. Sophia, where the Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always 
reſiant, Kulla ; 25 

RESsIA NT, /ubft, [from the adj. ] a perſon that reſides or dwells in a 
certain place. ; 

To Res1'pe, verb neut. [refider, Fr. refidere, It. refidir, Sp. refideo, 
Lat.] 1. To ſtay, continue ox abide, to be preſent with. 2. [Refido, 
Lat.] to fink, to fall to the bottom. There 7e/4ing in the bottom of a 
fair cloud, Boyle. | 

Re's1DENCE [refidence, Fr. refidenza, It. reſidencia, Sp. of refadeo, 
Lat.] 1. A continuance or dwelling in any place. 2. Place of abode, 
dyclling. 3. [Refido, Lat.] that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. 
As in the ordinary re/idence and ſettlement of liquors. Bacon. 

6” og adj. Fr. [refidente, It, reſidens, Lat.] reſiding, dwelling in 
any place. | 

ResienT, /ubft. Fr. [re/idente, It.] a miniſter of Rate ſent to continue 
ſome time in the court of a foreign prince or ſtate, with the dignity of an 
ambaſſador, for the diſpatch of ſome public buſineſs. 
| Resipe'NT1aRy, adj. pertaining to a reſident; alſo holding reſidence. 
Their refidentiary guardian. More. 

RESIDENTIARY, ſub/t. a parſon inſtalled to the privileges and profits 
of a reſidence. 

Res1'DUAL, or REs1'DUARY, adj. [refiduum, Lat.] relating to the re- 
ldue or remainder. : 

REs1DUaAL Figure [in geometry] the figure remaining after the ſub- 
ſtraction of a leſſer from a greater. | | 

Res:1DUAL Root [in algebra] a root compoſed of two parts or mem- 

rs, only connected together with the ſign (—) thus, a—b or 5—3 is 
a reſidual root, and is ſo called, becauſe its true value is no more than 
ts reſidual or difference between the parts a and b, or 5 and 3, 

. Re's1Due [re/iduo, It. and Sp. refrdu, Fr. reſiduum, Lat.] that which 
6 left, remainder. | 

To REsII“ CE, verb act. [of re and fiege] to beſiege again: obſolete. 

To RES“ N, verb act. [refigno, Lat. refigner, Fr. reſſegnare, It, re- 
gnar, Sp.] 1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion, to ſurrender. 2. To 
neldor give up. 3. To make over, to give up in confidence, 4. To 
abmit, particularly to providence. Refign'd to fate. Dryden. 5. To 
Wmit without reſiſtance or murmur. What thou art % gn to death. 
lbateſpeare. | 

ESIGNA'TION, Fr. Traſſegnazione, It. refignacion, Sp. of reſignatio, 

it.] 1. The act of eee . * claim 2 
"Ip 2. Unreſiſting acquieſcence. 3. | In theology] an entire ſubmiſ- 

on of the will, and without murmur, to the will of God. 

ESIGNEE" 85 law] the party to whom a thing is reſigned. 
651 GNER [of-re/ign; in law] the perſon who reſigns. 
1 CYMENT [of re//gn] the act of reſigning, — CRE or giving up. 
Ale, ENCE, RE'S1LIENCY, RESIL1'T10N, or RE'sILitNTNEss [of re- 
", Lat.] the ſtate or quality of that which is reſilient, the act of 
ng or leaping back. Bacon. 
© SILLENT [refdliens, Lat.] leaping or rebounding back, recoiling. 
NA, R'ssiN, or Ro's1n [rei is the moſt proper word] 1. [With 
Row =) a fat and oily liquor, iſſuing either of its own accord, or elſe 
= a, cutting of any tree or plant. 2. An artificial refin-chymically 
hs 2 and drawn from any plant aud drug, that abounds with reſi- 

Ren 4 al ol jalap, Ge. 

pold. ri, Lat. [with chemiſts] a crocus, or extract drawn from 


d. ing Terre Potabilis, Lat. ſulphur ſublimed and reduced to a li- 


Rxgix “ | | 

l Sous, or Rx'sinous, adj. [refineux, Fr. refinoſe. It, of refi- 

a t.] reſiny, that yields reſin, or partakes of its nature. | 

bearing wo mn Lrefinifer, of reſina, reſin, and fero, Lat. \ oa, 
, | 

Ah of ch, "PACE, Fr, -[refipiſcenza, It. of refipiſcentia, low Lat.] the 

Sing ans $ mind from doing amiſs, wiſdom after the fact, the 


E 


RES 


reflection which a perſon makes upon his bad conduct; which leads him 
to repentance, and amendment of life. . ä 
To Res1'sr, verb ad. [re/ifier, Fr. veſiſtir, Sp. of re/iflere, It. and 

Lat.] 1. To withſtand, to oppoſe, to act againſt. 2. Not to admit im- 

| 1 or force. | 
ESI'STANCE, Or REs1'sTENCE ey ance, Fr. reſiſtenxa, It. r:/flencia; 

SP. of reſi/tentia, Lat. This 3 Bee is differently 

written, as it is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Latin or French] 1. The 

act of reſiſting or withſtanding, oppoſition. 2. [In philoſophy ] reſiſting 
force, any force which acts contrary to another; that property of bodies 
which reſiſts and oppoſes whatſoever comes againſt them; the quality of 
not yielding to external impulſe or force. See MATTER. 

REsST1BI'LITY [of Hille] quality of reſiſting. 

Res1'5T1BLE, adj. [of reſi] that may be reſiſted. 

Res1'STLESS, adj. [of reſaſi] that cannot be oppoſed, irreſiſtible. 

RES0'LVABLE, adj. [of reſolve] 1. That may be reſolved or ſeparated; 
2. Capable of being made leſs obſcure. © The cauſes belt re/o/vable from 
obſervations made in the countries. Brown. 

REs0'LVABLENEss [of reſolvatle] poſſibility of being reſolved. 

RES0'LUBLE, a. Fr. [of re and /olubilis, Lat.] that may be melted 
or diſſolved. 

REs0'Lve, ſabſt. [from the verb] reſolution, fixt purpoſe. | 

To RESOLVE, verb act. [refoudre, Fr. riſolwere, It. reſolwor; Sp. of 
reſoluo, Lat. properly to looſe and untie] 1. To ſolve or clear a hard 
queſtion, difficulty, &c. 2. To inform, to free from a doubt or diffi- 
culty. 3. To ſettle in an opinion. Shakeſpeare. 4. To fix in a deter- 
mination. Refo/v'd on death. Dryden. g. To fix inconſtancy, to con- 
firm. 6. To melt, to diſolve. Reſolving is bringing a fluid, which is 
new concreted, into the ſtate of fluidity again. Arbuthnot. 7. To turn 
into, to reduce, to be diſſolved, to melt. 8. To deſign or purpoſe within 
one's own mind. 9g. To be fixed in opinion, Let men 7e/clve of that 
as they pleaſe. Locke. 

Reso'LvEDLY, adv. [of reſolved] with a reſolved mind 
ſtancy. Grew. 

REs0'LvEDNEss, firm diſpoſition, conſtancy. | i 

RESsOLVE “ND [ręſolvendum, Lat.] a term uſed with arithmeticians in the 
extraction of the ſquare and cube roots, &c. to ſignify the number ariſing 
from increaſing the remainder after ſubtraction. 

| Rego'LvenT, adj. [ro/olutns, Lat.] havirg the power to cauſe ſolu- 
tion. | 

ResoLvenTs, plur. of re/e/vent, ſub/t. Ireſolventia, Lat.] 1. Medicines 
which diſſolve and diſperſe. .2. [With chemiſts] liquors for diſſolving of 
metals and minerals. | 

RESsOLVER [of reſolve] 1. One that reſolves or forms a firm. reſolu- 
tion. 2. That which diſſolves, that which ſeparates parts. 

Re's0LUTE, adj. [re/olu, Fr. riſoluto, It.] fully reſolved, Ready; firm. 

Re's0LUTELY, adv. [of reſolute} with firmneſs, with conſtancy, 
ſtoutly, boldly. | 

 REe'soLUTENEss [of reſolute] a full purpoſe or intention to do a thing, 
determinateneſs. 

RESOLV“TIoR, Fr. [Creſeluxione, It. reſelucion, Sp. of reſolutio, Lat. 
from reſolute} 1. A reſolve, full purpoſe or ſettled intention to do a 
thing; reſoluteneſs. 2. A determination or deciſion of a cauſe in a court 
of juſtice. 3. The act of ſolving or elearing a matter in queſtion. The 
unravelling and reſolution of the difficulties. Dryden. 4. [With chemiſts} 
the act of ſeparating the parts of mixed bodies, by means of a diſſolvin 
ingredient ; analyſis. By analytical re/o/ution. Hale. 5. [In ge 
the reduction of any body into its original or natural ſtate, by a diſſolu- 
tion or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. Ihe reſolutien of humidity 
congeal d. Digby. 6. [With logicians] a branch of method called alſo 
analyſis. 7. [With mathematicians] an orderly enumeration of the ſe- 
veral things to be done to obtain what is required by a problem; or it is 
a method by which the truth or falſhood of a propoſition is diſcovered in 
an order contrary to that of ſyntheſis or compoſition ; the ſame that is 
called analyfis or analytical method. 8. [In muſic] is when a canto or 
particular fugue is not written all on the ſame line, or in one part; but 
all the voices that are to follow the guido are written ſeparately, Ic. g. 
{in medicine] that concoction of a diſeaſe by which it goes off avzthout 
5 Boerhaave. See Cox coc rox. 10. Steadineſs in good 
or bad. 

RxsoL Vu“ TIvE, adj. [reſolutif, Fr. reſolutus, Lat.] that is of a diſſol- 
ving quality. 

Re'sonNanCE [Feſono, Lat.] ſound, reſounding echo. 

 RE's0nanT, adj. [reſennant, Fr. riſenante, It. of reſonans, Lat.] re- 
founding or ringing again with an echo. Million. 5 

RESORT, Aub. [from the verb] 1. A gneeting together of people, 
frequency, afſembly. 2. Concourſe. Places of refort. Swift. 3. Act 
of viſiting. To forbid him her re/ort. Shakeſpeare. 4. [ Reffort, Fr.] 
movement, fpring. Some know the r-/or7s and falls of buſineſs. Bacon. 
See Risso0RT. 

To Rxso' RT, verb neut. [reſortir, Fr.] 1. To have recourſe, to betake 
one's ſelf to. To re/ort to other counſels. Clarendon. 2. To go pub- 
lickly. Thither ſhall all the valiant youth fort. Milton. 3. To repair, 
4. To fall back. Hale. | 

To Resovu'np, verb act. [rejonner, Fr. riſonare, It. reſonar, Sp. of re- 
ſono, Lat.] 1. To ring or echo again, to celebrate by found. 2. To 
ſound or tell fo as to be heard far. Pope. 3. To return ſound, to ſound 
with any noiſe. Milton. | 

To RESsOUN D, verb neut. to be echoed back. South, 

Rzsou'rce [It is commonly written refſoxrce, in analogy with . 


, with con- 


ſeurce, Fr. Skinner derives it from re/ouare, Fr. to ſpring up] ſomething 


unexpected that offers for ſuccour, expedient, reſort. 
To Rtso'w, verb af. [of re and ow] to ſow anew. Bacon. 
To RRESHEA“k, verb neut. [of re and ſpeak] to anſwer or ſpeak again. 
To RES PRO [reſpetus, Lat. riſpettere, It. raſpetar, Sp. reſpecter, my 
1. To ſhew reſpect to, to honour with a lower degree of reverence. 
reſpected friend. Sidney. 2. To conſider, to regard. 3. To have rela- 
tion to. 4. To look toward. The front of his houſe ſhould r/pe# the 


ſouth. Brown. a 
Resex'cr, Fr. [riſpetto, It. reſpeto, Sp. of reſpectus, Lat.] 1. Eſteem, 
2. Conſidera- 


honour, reverence. With reſþe# to his geſtures. Dryden. 
tion, regard, attention. 3. Awful kindneſs. 4. Good will. The 
Lord hath reſpect unto Abel. Genefis. ' 5. Partial regard. To have re- 


ſpe of perſons in judgment. Proverbs. 6. Reverend character. Many 


of the beſt rect in Rome. Shakeſpeare. 7. Manner of treating others, 
1'-"2E $ You 


AS 


RES. 


Vou muſt vſe them with fit reſpecbt. Bacon. 8. Conſideration, motive. 
Whatſoever ſecret re/þe&s were likely to move them. Hooker. 9. Re- 
gard, relation. In reſpect of the ſuitors which attend you. Bacon. 

Resee'cTer [of reſbea] one that has partial regard to. 


Resez'cTFuL, adj. [of reſpef and full] full of reſpect, ſubmiſſive, 
humble, full of outward civility, or ceremony. | 

Resepe'cTFULLY, adv. [of reſpectful] with ſome degree of reverence, 
humbly, ſubmiſſively, | 1 8 

Resee'cTFuLNess [of re/þef7ful] a reſpectful behaviour. 

Reses'cT1ve, adj. [reſpeaif, Fr. riſpettivo, It. reſpeti vo, Sp. from 


reſpect] 1. Particular, relating to particular perſons or _ 2. Rela- 


tive, not abſolute. Not an abſolute, but a re/þefive medium. Rogers. 
FR Worthy of reverence : not in uſe. 4. Accurate, nice, cautious : ob- 
olete, 

ResyE'CTIVELY, adv. [of reſpective] 1. Particularly, as each belongs 
to each. 2. In relation or compariſon, not abſolutely. 3. Partially, 
with private views : obſolete. 4. With great reverence : not in uſe. 
ResPE'R510Nn [re/perſio, Lat.] the act of beſprinkling, or ſprinkling 
again. | 

Res8eiRa'T1ION, Fr. [reſpirazione, It. reſpiracidn, Sp. of reſpiratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of breathing; when it is performed by an alternate dilatation 
and contraction of the cheſt ; whereby the air is taken in by the wind- 
pipes and then driven out again. Difficulty of reſpiration. Harvey. 2. 
Relief from toil. Milton. 8 | 

To Reserrt, verb neut. [refpirer, Fr. reſpirar, on. reſpirare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To breathe. 2. To catch breath. 3. To reſt, to take reſt 


from toil. See the tortur'd ghoſts 51 Pope. 


 Re'spiT, or Re'seirs [reſpit, Fr.] 1. Reprieve or ſuſpenſion of a 
. ſentence. 2. Breathing-time. 3. Forbearance, pauſe, inter- 


To Re'sPrT, verb a. [of reſpit, Fr.] 1. To relieve by a pauſe. To 


reſpit his day labour with repaſt. Milton. 2. [ Ręſpiter, O. Fr.] to ſuſ- 


pend, to put off for a time. = 

ReseLE'NDENCE, or REsPLE'NDENCY | re/plendens, Lat.] ſplendor, 
brightneſs, 

ESPLE'NDENT, adj. [riſplendente, It. re/plandutnte, Sp. of re/plendens, 

Lat.] ſhining or glittering, that has a beautiful luſtre. 

RespLe'NDENTLY, adv. [of reſplendent] ſhiningly, brightly. | 
To Reseond [reſpondre, Fr. of reſpondeo, Lat.] 1. To give an an- 
ſwer : but little uſed. 2. To ſuit, to correſpond to. Every theme re- 
ſponds thy various lay. Broome. | WO | 

REsPo'NDENT | riſpondente, It. riſpondiente, Sp. of reſpondens, Lat.] 1. 
A ſtudent in an univerſity, who anſwers an adverſary in a diſputation, or 
who maintains a theſis in any art or ſcience, 2. [In common law} one 


who undertakes to anſwer for another ; or binds himſelf as ſecurity for 


the good behaviour of another, or another perſon who excuſes or de- 
clares the cauſe of a party who is abſent. 3. 15 civil law] he who makes 
anſwers to ſuch interrogatories or queſtions as are demanded of him. 
- Respo'nsaL, or REesPo'NsE [reponſe, Fr. riſpon/o, It. reſponſo, Sp. of 
reſponſale, reſponſum, Lat.] 1. An anſwer made by the pariſh clerk 
and people, ſpeaking alternately with the prieſt, during the time of di- 
vine ſervice, 2. An anſwer in general. 3. Reply to an objection in a 
ſcholaſtic or ſet diſputation. | 
Reseoxsa'L1s [in law] one who gives anſwer, or appears for another 
in court at a day appointed. | | 
Reseonsa'L1s Lin canon law] an attorney, or one who excuſes or 
declares the cauſe of the party's abſence. 
233 [re/ponſum, Lat.] See RESsOxSAL. | | 
ESPO'NSIBLE, adj. [reſponſable, Fr. of reſponſus, Lat.] 1. Able or 
liable to anſwer for a matter, or to pay money. 2. Accountable, an- 
ſwerable for, 
Reseo'NSIBLENEss [of r2/þon/ible] capableneſs of anſwering demands, 
ſtate of being obliged or qualified to anſwer. 
Resyo'ns10N [reſponſio, Lat.] the act of anſwering in general. 
\. Resepo'NsLvE, adj. [reſponfif, Fr. of reſponſus, Lat.] 1. Anſwering. 


A certificate is a re/ponſevwe letter, or letter by way of anſwer, Aylie. 2. 


Suiting or correſpondent to ſomething elſe. The vocal lay reſponſiue to 


the ſtrings. Pope. | 


/ f 


ResPo'xs0RY, adj. [re/pon/orius, Lat.] anſwering, containing anſwer, 

Reassau'LT [in architecture] the effect of a body, which either pro- 
jects or ſinks, 1. e. ſtands either more out or in than another, ſo as to be 
out of the line or level, as a ſocle, entablature, cornice, &c. upon an 
avant corps, arriere corps, or the like. 

 Ress0'rT, Fr. [in law] its common meaning is the ſpring or force of 
elaſticity, whence it is uſed for a juriſdiction and the extent or diſtri 
thereof; alſo a court or tribunal where appeals are judged, as the houſe 
of lords Judge en dernier refſort ; it is alſo uſed for a writ of tail or cou- 
ſenage, in the ſame ſenſe as deſcent in a writ of right. 

Ress0u'RCE, Fr. the means or foundation of a man's recovering him- 
ſelf from his fall or ruin ; or an after-game for repairing his damages. 
See RESOURCE. | | | | | 

To ResT At, verb neut. a Sax. reſten, Du. probably of ga- 
urn, Gr. Camden] i. To take reſt, to be at quiet, to be without diſtur- 
bance. 2. To be without motion, to be ſtill. 3. To ſleep, to ſlumber. 
4. To ſleep the final fleep, to die. 5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opi- 
nion. He will not reft content. Prowerbs. 6. To ceaſe from labour. 
On the ſeventh day thou ſhalt re. Exodus. 7. To be ſatisfied, to ac- 
quieſce. 8. To reft upon [arreſter, Fr.] to lean or ſtay upon, to be ſup- 
ported. Sometimes it / upon teſtimony, Locke, g. [Refter, Fr. reſto, 
Lat.] to remain, to be left. There reſeth the comparative. Bacon. 

To ResT, verb adt. 1. To lay to reſt. 2. To place as on a ſupport. 
Rest [nepe, Sax. ruſte, Du. raſt, Ger. eta, It.] 1. Quiet, peace, 
ceſſation from diſturbance. And ye ſhall find rs unto your ſouls. St. 
Matthew. 2. Sleep, repoſe. All things retir'd to . Milton. 3. 
The final ſleep, the quietneſs of death. 4. Ceſſation from bodily labour. 
5. Support, that on which any thing leans or reſts. 6. Place of repoſe. 
In duſt our final 2 and native home, Milton. 7. Final hope, laſt reſ- 
ſource. They therefore reſolved to ſet up their 7 upon that ſtake. 
Clarendon. 8, [Refte, Fr. reflo, It. guod reſtat, Lat.] reſidue, remain- 
der. And for the 7/2, it offers us the beſt ſecurity. Ti/lot/on, . [In 
phyſics] is the continuance of a body in the ſame place, ſtillneſs, ceila- 
tion from motion. 

Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down as a law of nature, that every bod 

rſeveres in its ſlate either of 76%, or uniform motion; except ſo far as it 

diſturbed by external cauſes. Fs | | 

Rxer, is either ab/e/ute or relative, 


To fly back. 


reſume his ſeat, Milton. 4. To begin agal 


RES 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or abſolute reft to be the continugy 
a body in the ſame part of abſolute and immoveable ſpace. And. 

Relative REsT, to be the continuance of a body in the ſame part of 
lative ſpace. Thus, in a ſhip under fail, relative reſt is the contin, 0 
of a body in the ſame region of the ſhip, or the ſame part of its . 

REsT [in muſic] a pauſe or interval of time, during which there] 
intermiſhon of 5 voice or ſound. a whe 

ResT, adj. | reftes, Fr. quod reſtat, Lat.] others, thoſe not! 
any propoſition. * _ the re/7 of een gui pe 2 
RESTA'GNANT, adj. [reſtagnans, Lat.] remaining without fg, 
motion. The reflagnant * yreal Boyle. 3 
4 To REsTA“OUNAT E, _s neut. [of re and flagnate] to Rang without 

ow. 

eee. my 
ESTAGNA'T10N [of reſtagnate] the ſtate of ſtagnating agi 
ſtanding without — — rn 

ResTauRa'T10N, Fr. [of reſlauro, Lat.) the act of reſtoring, a 
eſtabliſhment, the act of ſetting a thing in its former ſtate. 1 

To REST EU, verb act. [of re and fem} to force back againſt the 
current. | | 

Re'sTPuL, a. [of re and full] being quiet, being at r 
re/iful Engliſh . 3 2 5.7 . 

Re'sT1FF, adj. [re/tif, Fr. reſtivo, It.] See RESHVE. 

Re'sriTruTED Medals [with antiquaries] are ſuch medals as were 
ſtruck by the emperors, to renew or retrieve the memory of their prede. 
ceſſors. i 

ResTiTU T10N, Fr. Creflituxione, It. reflitucion, Sp. of reſtitulis lat ] 
1. (In a mortal ſenſe) the act of reſtoring, returning, or giving back 
again, a refunding or making good what is loſt or taken away, 2, [a 
philoſophy] the returning of elaftic bodies forcibly bent to their natur 
ſtate. 3. [In law) the ſetting of one in poſſeſſion of lands and ke. 
ments, who has been a diſpoſſeſſed of them. 

RE'sT1LY, adv. [of reſy] ſtubbornly, frowardl 7. | 

Re'sTivs, or REe'sry [Hi, Fr. of refto, Lat. to withſtand] 
1. Drawing back inſtead of going forward, as ſome horſe do; 
ſtubborn, headſtrong, froward : a reſty horſe is an unruly vicious hork, 
who ſhrugs himſelf ſhort, and, tho“ not wearied, will not be driven fy. 
ward, and only go where he pleaſes. 2. Being at reſt, or leſs in nv. 
tion; not uſed. | 

Re'sTiveNEss, or Re'sTiFNess [of reſfif, or retive] ſtubbomteß, 
obſtinate relutance, 

RE'sTLESS, adj. [of ret]! 1. That is without ſleep. 2. Not quit, 
being without peace. 3. Unſettled, not conſtant. 4. That js in con- 
tinual motion, not ſtill. Such re/e/s revolution. Milton. 

RE'sLESLY, adv. [of reſtieſi] without reſt or quiet. South, 

Re'sTLESSNEsSS [of reſtleſs] 1. Want of ſleep. 2. Unquieneh want 
of reſt. 3, Motion, agitation. | | 

REsSTO'RABLE, adj. [of reſlore] that may be reſtored, 

 ResToRa'T10N | reſtaurazione, It. of reftauration, Lat.] 1. Theaft of 
reſtoring a thing to the ſtate it was in before. This is proper r;faura- 
tion. 2. Recovery. | 

 ResTo'RaTIvE, adj. [from reflore ; reftauratif, Fr. rifirativ, It. of 
reſtaurativus, Lat.] that is of a reſtoring or ſtrengthening quali). 

ResTo'RaT1vE, ſubft. [from reftore ; reftaurativum, Lat.] 3 remedy 
proper for the reſtoring and retrieving ftrength and vigour. f 

To REs TORE, verb act. 25 Lat. reftaurer, Fr.] 1. To give 
back again what has been loſt or taken away. Reſlore the man his wite. 
Geneſis. 2. To bring back. The father baniſhed vinue ſhall ft, 
Drydin. 3. To re-eſtabliſh or ſettle again, to put into is firſt ſtate and 
condition again. 4. To retrieve, to recover from declenſion or ruin to 
its former ſtate. 5. To recover paſſages in books from corrupuon. 

ResTo'reR [of reſtore] one that reſtores. 

To RtesTRAI'N, verb af. [refiringo, Lat. reftringir, Sp. eint, 
Fr. to bind, or fringe) 1. To with-hold, to keep in. 2. To hold in, 
to bridle or curb. 3. To limit, confine, or ſtint. 4. To keep in MY 
to repreſs. 5. To hinder, to ſuppreſs. 6. To abridge, to curtail 

REeSTRA'INABLE, adj, [of reſtrain} that may be reſtrained. . 

ResTRA'INEDLY, adv. [of reſtrained] without latitude, with 3 Ha 

ResTRA'IneR [of refrain] one that reſtrains or with hold _ 

ResTRAINT [reftraint, Fr.] 1. Abridgement of liber). ors nany 
bition. 3. Limitation, reſtriftion. 4. Act of with-holdingi ® lion, or 
action is hindered or ſtopped, contrary to the inclination, 10s 
preference of the mind. 1 8 9A 40 limit, to 

To RE“Ss TRIO, verb act. [reftriftum, of reſtringo, Lat.) : 
confine. A word ſcarce Engliſh. Arbuthnor. limitation, 
Rs TRT OT IO, Fr. of Lat. 1. A reſtraint, conſinement, ln 
ſtint. 2. The act of E „ or reſtraining. 
' ResTRI'CTIVE, adj. [of refirifus, of reſiringo. in 
ſtriction or limitation. oy Reftridiif, Fr) ſtyptic, aftringenb —_ 
coltive. ed | 

ResTR1I'CTIVELY, adv. [of reſtrifive] with refleiuot be. 

To ResTR1'NGE, verb ad. [re/tringo, Lat.] to limit, 3 

ResTR1'NGENT, ab. that which hath the power to reufe 

RESTRINOENTNESss [of reſiringent] a dran quality- or RESTIrf. 

Re'srY, adj. obſtinate in ſtanding ſtill, See REST!V: 

To Resvsiim, verb ad. [of re and /ublime) to 
time. | of re tus, 
Resv'LT, ub. [re/ultat, Fr. reſultamento, It. rulta Sp. Of up- 
Lat.] 1. The act of fly ing back, rebounding. 2. The 3 arrence of © 
ſhot, or iſſue of a buſineſs, effect produced by the con chered from 
operating cauſes. 3. Inference from premiſes, _—— iche, decifion, 
conference, mediation, —_— or the like. 7 
determination. This laſt ſenſe is improper. d Lat.] l. 
To Rxsv' r, verb neut. rows Fe. of Helene, Ten offet 
To follow, to accrue, to ariſe from, as a . . alli from its 
produced by cauſes jointly concurring. The _w_ remiſes. A 

reatneſs. Addiſon. 2. To ariſe as a concluſion tes advanced. 3 
inference neceſſarily 7e/z/ts from what hath been 


a d 
Fr. [of reſultans, Lat.] the 4 


ce of 


REsu“TTANCE, or Resgv'LTANCY, 


rebounding back. | S 
ue adj. [of * that may 8 5 - fant 1. 1 | 
To Resv'me, verb act. [reſumer, Er. ee 3 To take back * 


Lat} 1. To take back what has been given. 1} enter into gli 
Has been taken away. 3. To take agan. _ ene broken 9 * 


quital. To proſecute the ſevereſt retaliation or revenge. 


again; as, to reſume an argument, or the thread of a diſcourſe. 
. ſubſe. [of re and — a ſecond ſummons to anſwer 
on. | i e 
9 prion [reſorption, Fr. from reſumptum, of reſumo, Lat.] 1. 
The act of reſuming. 2. [With ſchoolmen] a ſummary repetition or 
running over an argument, or of the ſubſtance of it, in order to its re- 
fatation. 3. [In logic] the reduction of ſome figurative propoſition to 
1 more intelligible and ſignificant one; as the meadows ſmile, i. e. they 
look pleaſant. i | | 
ResuU'MPTIVE, a/, [re/umptus, Lat.] taking back. Sg 
Resu'MPTIVE, /ub/t. {in pharmacy] an unguent for recruiting and 
reftoring languiſhing conditions. | 
Resu'meTivks [in phyſic] medicines ſerving to reſtore decayed na- 
tare, and a languiſhing conſtitution. 
ResuPina'TION [re/upino, Lat.] the act of lying on the back, the 


te of being ſo laid. | 
1 9178-3 adj. [reſupinus, Lat.) lying upon the back, and with the 
face upwar ds, | : : . 
To Rxsv ROE, verb act. [Lreſurgo, Lat.] to riſe again. This word is 
hardly Engliſh, and uncommon. 
To RESUAvE'Y, verb af. [of re and ſurvey] to ſurvey again, to 
ew. | 
tion By, Creſurreſſione, It. reſurecton, Sp. of reſurrectio, 
Lat.] a riſing again from the dead; the act of returning to a new or ſe- 
cond life, after having been dead. The reſurrection, with the antients, 
was both of / and body ; as appears from St. Polycarp's prayer, and 
Brariric Viſion, compared. | | | 
The RESURRECTION [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a phenix 
that riſes out of its aſhes, when it hath been conſumed by the violence 
of the ſun-beams, as is reported. See Clement. Epiſt. ad Corinth. | 
To Resv'sciTATE, werb ad. [refſuſcitur, Fr. riſuſcitare, It. and Lat.] 
to raiſe up again, to revive or renew. | 
ResvsciTA'T10N [re/uſcito, Lat.) the act of raiſing up again from 
either ſleep or death, a revival, ſtate of being revived. At your re/«/- 
—_— a... | SS 
To ReTal't,, verb act. [retailler, Fr.] 1. To divide into ſmall par- 
cels, 2. To ſell in parcels and ſmall quantities. 3. To fell at ſecond 
hand. 4. To tell or relate in broken parts. | 
RETALLLE' Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies cut again, meaning that the 
eſcutcheon is divided into three parts, by two lines in bend ſiniſter. 
ReTarLER [of retail] one who ſells by ſmall quantities. 
To ReTai'n, verb act. [retiner, Fr. ritenere, It. retener, Sp. of reti- 
20, Lat.] 1. To keep, not to loſe. 2. To keep, not to lay aſide. 3. 
To keep, not to diſmiſs. Hollow rocks retain the found. Milion. 4. 
To keep in pay, to hire. ; 
To Rx TAT 'N, verb neut. 1. To belong to, to depend on. 2. To keep, 
to continue ; not in uſe. | 
ReTar'NABLE, adj. [of retain] that may be retained. | 
RETATNER [of retain} 1. A dependent, adherent, or hanger on. 2. 
In common law] a ſervant or perſon who is not of the family or houſe- 


bold of a nobleman, and not dwelling in his houſe, but only wears a 


particular livery or badge given him by his lord, and ſometimes attends 
on him on ſpecial occaſions. 3. The act of keeping dependants, or 
late of being in dependence. 

ReTar'xixG Fee, the firſt fee given to a ſerjeant or counſellor at law, 
whereby to engage him ſure that he ſhall not be on the contrary ſide. 
To RE TAKE, verb ad. [of re and take] to take again. 

To Rera'Liate, verb act. [retaliar, Sp. of retalio, Lat.] to return, 
by giving like for like, to requite, to repay. 

RETALIA'T1ON [of retaliate} the act of returning like for like, re- 
South. 

To Rerta'rd, verb ad. [retarder, Fr. ritardare, It. retardar, Sp. of 
retardo, Lat.] 1. To delay, to put off, to hinder or ſtop. 2. To ob- 
ſruct in ſwiftneſs of courſe. - | 

To RETA'RD, verb neut. to ſtay back. | | 

RETarDa'TION, [of retard] 1. Hindrance. 2. [In natural philoſo- 
ſophy] act of delaying the motion or progreſs of a body, or the di- 
miniſning its velocity. $5 | 

ReTta'rDER [of retard] one that retards or obſtructs. 

To ReTcn, verb neut. [hnecan, Sax.} to ſtrain, to vomit, to have 
lomething forced up from the ſtomach. | 
\ Re'TCaLEss, adj. [necce leap, of neccan, Sax. to care; ſometimes 
unten wretchleſs, properly reckleſs ; which ſee] ſlothful, lazy, careleſs. 

Re'TCHLEsSNEss [ necce-learnerye, Sax.] careleſſneſs, &c. 

Re'Te, Lat. a net. , 

ReTe Mirabile [with anatomiſts] a ſmall plexus or net-work of veſ- 
bels or arteries in the brain, eſpecially in that of brutes 

Rerz/crion [reteAum, of retego, Lat.] the act of diſcloſing to the 
view, diſcovery. A retection of its native colour. Boyle. 

IT rien, Er. [ritenzione, It. retencion, Sp. of retentio, Lat.] 1. 

be a& of retaining or bolding. 2. Memory or faculty of the mind, 
whereby it retains thoſe ſimple ideas, which it had received before, 
Fur a ſenſation or reflection. Locke. 3. [In phyſic] that ſtate of 
contraition in the vaſcular parts of the body, which makes them ho/4 


faſt their proper contents ; as the ſtay or holding of the urine, excre- 


* Sc. 4. Limitation. 5. Cuſtody, confinement. , 
N ETE NTIVE, a [retentif, Fr. ritentivo, It. of retentivus, Lat.] 1. 
© retain. or hold in. 2. Having memory. | 
yrs NTIvEREss [of retentive] à retentive faculty. 
with TIA'RIL [among the Romans] a ſort of combatants, who fought 
| Ranks #rident or three-forked inſtrument in one hand, and a zet in the 
— which they endeavoured to entangle their adverſary. 
TICENCE, or Rxrrcgxcr, Fr. [of reticentia, Lat.] concealment, 
15 over in filence. 
.FICENCE [in rhetoric] a figure in which the orator makes ob/ique 
I of a thing, in pretending 1 paſs it by unmentione . 
2 (reticulum, of rete, Lat. net] a ſmall net. 
eng 3 or ReT1'cLe {with aſtronomers] a contrivance for the 
80 uring the quantity of eclipſes. | 
5 CULAR, adj. [re/iculum, Lat.] having the form of a ſmall net. 
the N Kis Plexus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as choroides: 
arch of the carotidal artery in the brain, reſembling a net. 
under the ULAR Body (in ugg 4 a body of veſſels lying immediately 
wok cuticle or ſcarfe-ſkin, ſo called from its reſemblance to net- 


Rep | | 
 : -VLATED, adj. Creticulatus, Lat.] made of net-work, formed 
vacuities. N | | es 


7 


rr 


RRTIcur un [in anatomy] ſo termed from its net. like ſtructure, ths 
caul or inner ſkin that covers the bowels ; alſo one of the four ſtomachs 


of ruminant animals. | | 
Rx“TIroRu [retiformis, from rete, net, and forma, Lat; ſhape] hav- 
ing the form of a net. | | 
ReTiro'RMIs Tunica. Lat. [in anatomy] one of the tunjcs or coats of 
the eye, the principal inſtrument of ſight, ſo called from its reſembling 
a 


ped, ſtay'd, or held back. | 

RIr TUR [retinue, Fr. of retineo, Lat. to retain] attendants or fol- 
lowers of a perſon of quality, eſpecially in a journey, a train, 

ReTiRaA'pE [in fortification] a kind of retrenchment made in the bo- 
dy of a baſtion, or other work that is to be diſputed inch by inch, af- 
ter the firſt defences are diſmantled. 

RET IR ADE Compure [in fortification] a retrenchment conſiſting of two 
faces, making a re-entering angle. 

RETiRA'T10N, Fr. [with printers] the out. ſide of a ſheet, as it lies on 
the preſs. | 


RETTNACLE [retinaculum, Lat.] any thing by which a thing is ſtop- 


V7 4 
Ln 


To RET1'RE, verb ad. [retirer, Fr. retirarſi, It.] I, To withdraw, 


to retreat to a place of privacy. 2. To depart or go away from danger. 
3. To go from any N ſtation. 4. To go off from company. 
To RE TIR E, werb act. to take away, to withdraw. 

RETiRE, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Retreat, receſſion. 2. Place of 
privacy, retirement: not uſed. The place of her retire. Milton. 
ReTrReD, part. adi. [from retire] 1. Withdrawn, departed, 

cret, ſolitary, private, 
 RETIREDLY, adv. [of retired] ſolitarily. | 
RETIEDN ESS [of retired] private way of lite, privacy, ſecreſy, ſo- 


2, Se- 


litude. 


RETIREMENT [of retire] 1. Privacy, private life, a retiring from 
company. 2. Private abode, ſecret habitation. 3. Act of withdraw- 
ing, ſtate of being withdrawn. | 1 95 

. part. pafſ. of RETELL : the preſent tenſe ſeems but rarely 
uſed. 

RE TORNELLTLO [in muſic] a retornel, a ſhort ſymphony for various in- 
ſtruments, which either begin a few bars before a ſong, and ſometimes 
play a few bars here and there in the midſt of a ſong, and often after a 
ſong 1s ended. 

'RETo'rT [retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 1. A cenſure or jncivility re- 
turned. I ſaid his beard was not cut well; he was in the mind it was: 
this is called the retort courteous. Shakeſpeare. 
[With chemiſts] a veſiel with a bent neck, to which the receiver is 
fitted; it is made either of glaſs or iron, according to the nature of the 
matter to be diſtilled, and the degree of fire neceſſary to perform the 
operation. It is commonly uſed in diſtilling volatile ſalts and acid ſpirits. 


See CROISADE, 2. 


To RE TOR, verb ad. [retorguer, Fr. retortum, ſup. of retorquo, Lat.] 


1. To throw back. 2. To return any argument, cenſure, or incivility. 
3. To curve or bend back. | 

RETORTER [of retort] one that retorts. 

ReTo'RT10N [of retort] the act of retorting. 

To Rxro'ss, verb act. [of re and 6%] to tois back. Toſt and retoſt, 
the ball inceſſant flies. Pope. 1 

To RiTov'ch, verb ad. [retoucher, Fr.] to improve by new touches. 
Dryden. | | 

To RETRra'ct, verb ach. [retracer, Fr.] to trace back. 

To RETra'cT, verb act. | retrader, Fr. ritrattare, It. retratar, Sp. of 
retractum, of retraho, Lat.] 1. To recal, to recant or unſay. 2. To 
take back, to reſume. | : | 

RETRA OCT, or ReTRa1'e [with farriers] a prick in a horſe's foot, 
by driving the nails in ſhoeing. | 

RETRACTA'T10N, Fr. [ritrattaxione, It. of retrafatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of retracting, unſaying, or revoking one's ſaying, opinion, writing, 
&c. 2. Recantation. 3. [In anatomy] the contraction or ſhortening 
of a part. | | 

3 [of retract] 1. The act of withdrawing ſomething 
advanced. Such counter-marches and retractions. Woodward. 2. Re- 
cantation, 3. The act of withdrawing a claim. | 

REeTra'cTOREs alarum Naſi & elewetores Labii ſuperiores [with ana- 
tomiſts] certain muſcles ariſing from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, 
and let into the alæ naſi and the upper lip. | 

ReTRA'HENS Auriculum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle or pair of muſ- 
cles of the external ear, which conſiſt of a parcel of fleſhy fibres, which 


in ſoree bodies are divided into three diſtinct muſcles, ariſing from the os 


temporale, and fixed to the hinder part of the concha auriculz. 

RETRAT Or, ſub/. Fr. 1. Retreat: obſolete, 2. [ Retrait, Fr. ritrato, 
= a caſt of the countenance, Obſolete. | 

RETRAI'TE, Fr. a retreat, ſhelter. | 

REeTraiTE [in fortification] See BME and Fox ELA ND. 
| ReTRANCHEE' [in heraldry] denotes the eſcutcheon is twice cut 
athwart bendwiſe, or doubly cut in bend dexter; and then it is ſaid to 
be tranche & retranchie. 5 | 
| ReTRa'x1T, Lat. f. e. he hath retracted or withdrawn [in law] a term 
uſed when the plaintiff or demandant comes in perſon into court, and 
ſays, he will not proceed any farther. 

ReTREa'T [retraite, Fr. retirata, It. and Sp.] 1. The act of retiring 


or going away before any ſuperior force. 2. A retiring place, a place of 


privacy, retirement. 3. A place of ſecurity. 4. {In maſonry] a little 


. receſs or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, &c. in proportion as it is 


raiſed. 

 RExREAF, a beat of drum in the evening, at the firing of a piece, 
called the evarning-piece, at which the drum major, with drums of the 
battalion, beats round the regiment. 

To RETREAT, verb neut. ¶ faire ſa retraite, Fr.) 1. To depart from 
the former. 2. To go to a private abode. 3. To retire before a ſupe- 
rior force. 4. To go to a place of ſecurity, to take ſhelter. 

 RyTREA'TED, part adj. [of retreat] retired, gone to privacy. 

To ReTRE'NCH, verb ad. [retrancher, Fr.] 1. To cut off, to pare 
away, to diminiſh. 2. To confine: improper. 3. To caſt up a re- 
trenchment. This is more uſually written entrench. 

To RETRENCH, verb neut. to live with leis pomp or expence. 

' ReTRE'NCHMENT [retranchement, Fr.] the act of retrenching, cutting 
off, or paring away, eſpecially of ſuperfluous expences, | 

RETRENCHMENT in fortification] a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
and ſecured by gabions or bavins, laden wich earth ; ſometimes Ed is 
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taken for a ſimple retirade made on a horn. work or baſtion, when it is 
intended to diſpute the ground inch by inch. 
RETRENCHMENT Particular [in fortification] is that mode in baſtions, 


after ſome part of them has been won, the enemy having advanced ſo payment from ſome diſtant place. q. Acknowledgement, req 


far, that he can no longer be reſiſted or beaten from the firſt poſt, 

To Re'TRIBUTE, verb ad. [retributum, of retribuo, Lat. retribuer, 
Fr.] to pay back. 0 | 

R:TrIBu'T1ON, Fr. [retribuzione, It. of retributio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
giving back, a making a recompence or requital, accommodated to the 
action. 2. A handſome preſent, gratuity or acknowledgment, given in 
lieu of a formal ſalary, or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that fall 
not under the common commerce of money. 

RE TRIBUTIVE, or RETRI'BUTORY, adj. [of retribute] making re- 

payment or requital. g 

RETRIE“VABLE [of retrieve] recoverable. 

ReTRIE'VABLENESS, poſſibility of being recovered, 

To Retrieve, verb ac. [retrovare, It. retronver, Fr.] 1. To re- 
cover, to reſtore. 2. To get again. 3. To repair a thing loſt or da- 
maged. 4. To re- call, to bring back. It would be a means to re- 
trieve them from their trivial conceits. Berkley. 

Rr'rRIUENT [retrimentum, Lat.] drops or dregs. 
 Re'TRo, placed in compoſition before a word; ſignifies backwards. 
See the examples below. As 8 
RET ROA“ CT Io [of retro and action] act of driving or forcing back- 
Wards. g 
Rerroa'cTive, adj. [in phyſic] driven back. 
RETROACTIVE [in law] a term uſed of new laws and ſtatutes, which 
are ſaid to have no retroadive effect, i. e. no force or effect, as to what 
was done before their promulgation. 

To ReTtroce'pe, verb neut. [retrocedo, Lat.] to go backwards. 
RerTroce'ss10N, Fr. of Lat. the act of going backwards. 
RETROCE'sS10N of the Equinoxes [with aſtronomers] the receding or 

going backwards of the equinoctial points of Aries and Libra, about 50 
econds annually. 57h | 
REeTRoOcoPULA'TION [of retro and copulation] poſt coition. 
 RETROGRaDA'TION, Fr. act of going backwards ſtep by ſtep. 
RETROGRADAT1ON {with aſtronomers] is an apparent motion of the 
planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the zodiac, and con- 
trary to the order or ſucceſſion of the ſigns. | 
RETROGRADA'TION of the Nodes [in aſtronomy] is a motion of the 
line of the moon's nodes, wherein it continually ſhifts its ſituation from 
eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns, compleating its retro- 
grade circulation, in the ſpace of 19 years; after which time either of 
the nodes having receded from any point of the ecliptic, returns to the 
ſame again. | | 

-ReTROGRADA'T1ON of the Sun [in aſtronomy] is thus; when the ſun 
has his declination greater than the latitude of the place, either northern 
or ſouthern, as the place is, the ſun will appear twice upon the ſame 
point of the compaſs, both before and after noon, to the inhabitants of 
that place, and is therefore ſaid to be retrograde. 

RETROGRADATION [in the higher geometry] is the fame that is other- 
wiſe called contrary flexion. | ; 

Re'TROGRADE, adj. Fr. [retrogradus, of retro and gradior, Lat. to go] 
1. Going backwards, or in a direction contrary to its natural one. 2. 
Contrary. | | p77 

RETRoOGRaDeE Order [in numeration] is the reckoning thus, 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1; inſtead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 | 

RETROCRADE Verſes, the ſame as reciprocal verſes, or recurrents; 
certain verſes, which give the ſame words, whether read forwards or , 
backwards; as /igna te, /igna temere me tangis & angis. 

RETROGRADE [With aſtronomers] a planet 1s ſaid to be ſo, when by 
its proper motion in the zodiac it goes backwards, or contrary to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns ; as from the ſecond degree of Aries to the firſt, 
and from that to Piſces. | | 

To RETROGRADE, verb neut. [retrograder, Fr. of retro and gradior, 
Lat.] to $2 back. Not to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denſe. Bacon. | 

RETROGRE“SsIoN [of retro and greſſus, of gradior, Lat.] the act of 
going backwards. 

F RETROGREssS10N of Curves, the ſame with what is called, contrary 
ection. | 

RETROM1 NGENCY [of retro and mingo, Lat. to ſtale] the quality, of 
ſtaling backwards. 

RETROMI'NGENTS, plur. of RETROMINGENT, ag. tho' ſometimes in 
a ſubſtantive form [retromingentes, Lat.] animals who ſtale or piſs back- 
wards; as cows, &c. They can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of maſ- 
culine generations, except it be in retromingents. Brown. 3 
Rx TROSFT ECT, /ubft. ¶retroſpectus, Lat.] a look or view backwards. 
Addijon. g 

To ReTROSPECT, verb neut. [retroſpicio, Lat.] to look backwards: 
hardly Engliſh. 8 

ReTRrosPE"cTIoOn [of retraſpect] act or power of looking back- 
wards. | | 

This retroſpection ended, where ſucceeds _ 
His courſe ? Table of Cebes. 

RETROSPECTIVE, adj. [of retroſpect] pertaining to retroſpection. 
Looking backwards with retro/pefive eye. Pope. 

To RETvu'ND, verb act. [retundo, Lat.] to blunt, to turn the edge. 

To ReTv'rN, verb neut. [retourner Fr. ritornare, It. retornar, Sp.] 


1. To come to the ſame place. 2. To come back. 3. To go back. 
'To return to the bufineſs in hand. Locke, 4. To make anſwer, He beat back down on the metal in a furnace. 


faid, and thus the queen of heaven return d. Pope. 5. To come again, 


to reviſit. 6. To begin the ſame courſe again, after a periodical revo- ration, ſerving to reverberate, beating back, returning. hemical fargace, 


lation. 7. To retort. If you are a malicious reader, you return upon 
me. Dryden. 


3. To give back, to give an anſwer. 4. To fend back. 5. To give 
account of, One fourth part more ied 0 

Graunt. 6. To tranſmit. He ſhould levy money, and return the ſame 
to the treaſurer. Clarendou. | 

- ReTurN, ſubſ/t. Fretour, Fr. ritorno, It.] 1. The act of coming back 


to the ſame 2 Takes little journies and makes quick returns. 1. Veneration, awful regard; particular! * 
etrogreſſion. 5 Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. W for God, which renders us unwilling to do an) Tide of the cler 
” 0 ; 


Dryden. 2. 


4. Revolution, vicifiitude, Rven they have returns and viciſlitudes. 


Bacos. 5. Repayment of money laid out for commodities bought, 6. gy. 5. Poetical title of a father. REvbr 


- 


| | \  bailt cloſe all round, and covered at top, ſo as bottom o 
To ReTuRnN, verb a. 1. To reſtore. 2. To requite or repay. heat or flame, but to make it return or beat back to the bottom © 
The Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine own head. 1 Kings. furnace. 
f the plague than are returned. Lat.] to reverence, to honour with an awful _ of ebert, La) 


to honour or reſpect with veneration, to reg 


REV 
[in building] a fide or part which falls away from the fore. ſid 
ſtrait work. 7. [in law] a certificate from ſheriff and ball : - oy 
is done in the execution of writs, &c, directed to them. 8. Ren 
payment. Is no return due from a grateful breaſt. Dryden. 1 
-reſtoring, reſtitution. The gift, or rather the return of it mad « 
— 3 3 South, 11. Relapſe. The remedy of an empirc 1 
1 7 e preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of ſudden return, 
| ReTU'RNABLE, ag. [of return] allowed to be reported back: 
term. | / 2 ö 
RETURN ER [of return] one who pays or remits money, Loch, 
ReTvu'sns a Mine, are the turnings and windings of a gallery 
* ROY . DRONE. rb. 
ETURNS of @ Trench [in fortification] the ſeveral wing 
crooked lines % a trench, fled, in ſome lh parallel wan, as 
the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed, or having the ſhot af th ; 
enemy ſcour along the length of the line. * 
: RETuRNs, eee * certain days in each of the 
our terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral ſorts of pr ings; 
cauſe to be Setitininzd. g 7 — W 
Rev. is the uſual abbreviation for Reverend. 
Reve [in ancient cuſtoms] the bailiff of a franchiſe or manor, 
Reve [in ancient cuſtoms] a duty or impoſition on merchandifs - 
either imported or % f, 5 
To Revea'r, verb act. [revelo, Lat. reveler, Fr. rivelare, It. revell 
Sp.] 1. To lay open, to diſcloſe a ſecret. 2. To impart from heaven 
The glory which ſhall be revealed in us. Romans, | 
Revea'LeR [of reveal) 1. One that reveals or makes knoyn, : 
The perſon or thing in general that diſcovers to view. 
ToRe'ver [of reveiller, Fr. to keep awake or awaken, according ty 
Skinner; Mr. Lye derives it from raveelen, Du, to rove looſely about 
which is much countenanced by the old phraſe revel. rout] to make ne 
ry and feaſt noiſily, eſpecially in the night time; to riot. 
ReveL, /ub/i. [from the verb] a feaſt with looſe and noiſy neni. 
ment. | | 
To Reve'r, verb act. [revello, Lat.] to retreat or draw back: 2 ne. 
dical term. KReweliing the humours from the lungs. Harvey. 
Re'veLRyY [of revel] looſe jollity, feſtive mirth. Milton, 
REveELA'TI0N, Fr. [rivelazione, It. revelacion, Sp. of revelatin,Lat.] 
the act of revealing, laying open or diſcovering ; particularly communi- 


a lay 


cation of ſacred and myſterious truths by a teacher from heaven: but fee teneme! 
MYSTERIES ia Religion. | | | | conditic 

Reverie, Fr. E. e. awake; in the military art] a beat of a dum in Rev 
the morning, that ſummoneth the ſoldiers from their beds, and is uſually, | Qi/iroph 
by corruption, called the trawvelly, | Revg 

Re'veL-RoUT, a great concourſe of people, a mob or unlayfulaſem- parted f 
bly of a rabble. | Jienatec 


Re'veLLER [of reveilleur, Fr.] a rioter, one who feaſts yith noiſy urns to 
merriment, The flat 
Re'vers, ſports of dancing, maſking, dicing, acting farces, comedies, 3. Succe 
uſed in noblemens houſes, inns of court, &c. in the night-time. profit, a 
Mafter of the ReveLs, an officer who has the ordering or chief com- c Reve F 
mand in thoſe divertiſements ; and in the inns of cour; it is ſome rom its! 


young ſtudent choſen to that office. __ fr | 
Reve'nce 1 of re and wengeance; revenche, or revarcle, Fr.] the 15 VE 
act of taking full ſatisfaction for an affront or injury done. en 
To RB VEN O, verb act. [of re and wenger, revencher, revancher, Fr.) 5 Y. 
1. To inflit a puniſhment, or puniſh for an injury done, to return an 1 9 


injury. 2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 3. To vr 


one's wrongs on the perſon that inflicted them. Reve's 


Reve's 


Reve'NGEFUL, adj. [of revenge] given to revenge, full of ven- i've 
geance. ; 
Reve'NGEFULLY, adv. [of rewengeful] in a vindictive manner. | wy 
REev*eENGEFULNEsS [of reven ful) a revengeful temper. | To * 
Reve'nceR [of revenge] 1. Gne who revenges or wreaks his on of ne + 4. 
another's injuries. 2. One who vindicates or puniſhes crimes. ir office F 
Reve'NGEMENT [of revenge] vengeance, return of an injuy- . Reed's 
high, © Mee 
REve NGEINGLY, adv. [of rewenging] with vengeance. | Revs 
Reve'nue [revenue, of rewenir, Fr. to return; its accent !5 uncertain] ne 
the yearly rents or profits ariſing to a man from his lands, polleſions or To RE 
other funds. > loſt Linn. 
RRVE'NUE [hunting term] a maſs of fleſh formed chiefly of a clu 0 | Revre: 
of whitiſh worms, on the heads of deer, which gnaw the roots of thel | Revig'y 
horns, and ſo is the occaſion of their caſting them. "rider y. 80% 
Reve'nue of @ Partridge [with fowlers] a new tail of a partruge- Review 
growing out after the former is loſt. 2 A word "ped in f 
To Reve Rs, verb act. [reverbero, Lat.] to ſtrike againſt. companies 


Bill f R 


| of that com 
| NMrolled; b 


rarely uſed. ; k. 
Reve'RBERANT,. adj. [reverberans, Lat.] reſounding, bg 


To Reve'rBERATE, verb act. [reverberer, Fr. rigerberares tit 
berar, Sp. of reverbero, Lat.] 1. To ftrike or beat back. & We 
chemiſts] to heat in an intenſe furnace, where the flame 13 rev 
upon the matter to be melted or refined. ; ck. 

F verb neut. 1. To bound back, to be driven ba 
2. To reſound. | LS 

ReveRBERa'TION, Fr. [riverberazione, It.] the act of ſtriki ng 
beating back. ot a fle 

ReverBeRrATION [in chemiſtry] is the cauſing the flame 


7's reverbe- 
REve'RBERATORY, adj. [reverberatoire, Fr.] pertaining to 


um, Lat.] a chemi 
RaveERBERATORY, Jubſt. [reverberatoriumMs * to give vent to the 


. D of ret „ 
To REV“ NE [reverer, Fr. reverire, It. reverenciar, SP 


To Re'vereNce, verb ad. [reverer. Fr. rewerire. 
0 ; on [ ard with reverence. , 


Sp. of reverentia, Ly 


Re'verRENCE, Fr. [reverenza, It. reverena, 5 
which ma) 


icularly with divines. 


end him. 3. Act of obeiſance, bow, courteſy. 4. 


EV 


Rzvr'aENcER [of reverence] one who reverences. 


REVEREND, Fr. reverendo, It. and SP. of reverendas, Lat.] I. Wor- 
hy to be reverenced and honoured. 2. The honorary title given to a 
by yman; right reverend, to biſhops ; moſt reverend, to archbithops. 

G /EERENT) adj. [reverente, It. reverens, Lat.] expreſſing ſubmiſſion, 
iyi ration. To 

—_— «ay adv. [reverentielle, Fr. of reverence] awful, reſpect- 

ſul, expreſſing reverence, proceeding from veneration. | 1 
RevERE/NTIALLY, adv. [of reverential] with ſhow of reverence. 
RevVERENTLY, adv. reſpectfully, awfully. 


. ho reveres. | 
sveRER [of revere] one W | | 
1 Fr. [of rever, Fr. to rave or be light headed] idle con- 


* looſe fancy. See RE VERY. 
1 Tof reverſe] change of ſentence. | 

To Reve'r5E, verb ad. [reverſum, Lat.] 1. To turn upſide down. 
„ To overturn, to ſubvert. 3. 1'o turn back. 4. To contradict, re- 
peal or make void. To confirm or rewver/e theſe imperfect obſervations. 
{ocke, 5. To turn to the contrary. 6. To put each in the place of the 
aber. And rever/es even the diſtinctions of good and evil. Rogers. 7. 
Jo recall, to renew. Obſolete. 

To REVERSE, verb neut. [reverſum, of reverto, Lat.] to return. 


2 ſabſt. [revers, Fr. revenſio, It.] 1. Change, viciſſitude. 2. 


contrary or oppoſite. 
A of 1 the backſide, 
de head or principal figure is. | 

RevERsE [in fencing] a back-ſtroke. _ 

Reve'rsED, part. adj. of reverſe; which ſee [rewer/us, Lat.] re- 
pealed, made void. See Dtcrets. 

Reve'ssED [in heraldry] turned back or upſide down. When a man 
hears in his eſcutcheon another reverſed, it is a mark of his having ra- 
viſhed a maid or widow ; or that he has run away from his ſovereign's 


in oppoſition to the other, where 


banner: or when a man's own eſcutcheon is reverſed entirely, it is a 


mark of his being a traitor. 

Reve'RSIBLE, adj. Fr. [from reverſe] that may be reverſed. 

Reve'rsiNG, or Renve'RsING [in muſic] the inverting of the order 
of the parts, or the placing of the higher part or treble in the place of 
the lower part or bals. | | : 

Reve'rs10N, Fr. [river/ione, It. of rewerſio, Lat. in common law] is 
2 poſſibility reſerved to a man's ſelf and his heirs, to have again lands or 
tenements, made over conditionally to others, upon the failing of ſuch 
conditions. 5 f 3 Fs 

Reverston [in rhetoric] a figure, the ſame that in Greek is called 
thiſirophe. 
| 123 ſin law] is alſo when an eſtate is poſſeſſed, which was 
parted for a time, ceaſes, and is determined in the perſon to whom 1t was 
aienated, aſſigned or granted, and their heirs ; or effectually re- 
turns to the donor, his heirs or aſſigns, whence it was derived. 2. 
The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. 
| 3. Succeſſion, 4. The right a perſon has to any inheritance or place of 
| profit, after the 3 of another. | 

ReveRsION of Series [in algebra] a method of finding a natural number 


hom its logarithm given; or the fine from its arch, or the ordinate of an 
ellpſis from an area given to be cut off from any point in the axis. 
, Reve'rsSIONaRY, adj. [of reverſion] to be enjoyed in ſucceſlion. 


To REVRE“R T, verb act. [reverto, Lat.] 1. To change, to turn to the 
wntrary. 2. To reverberate, to beat back. 

ToReverr, verb neut. [rewertir, O. Fr.] to fall back, 
It firſt owner, as an eſtate or honour does to the crown. 

Revx'xr, fab. [from the verb] return, recurrence: a muſical term. 

REVE'RTIBLE [of revert] that may be turned. 

REVERY [reſverie, F.] looſe muſing, irregular thought. Rewery is 
ten ideas float in our mind, without any reflection or regard of the un- 
lerſtanding. Locke. Wh 

ToReve'sr, verb act. [reveftir, revitir, Fr. of revoſtio, Lat.] 1. 
To ag again. Spenſer. 2. To reinvelt, to veſt again in a poſſeſſion 
or omce, | | 

Reve's IAaRY, or Reve'srey, ub. [reweſtio, Lat. to clothe again] 
| tc place in a church, where the church veſtments are kept. 

ReviicTiION [revium, of revive, Lat.] return to life. Without all 
ope of rewiction. Brown. a | 
$a, Revi'cTuaAL, verb ad. [revitailler, Fr.] to furniſh with victuals 

ain, 
RevierTuallinG [revitaillement, Fr.] the act of victualling again. 
| Rtvie'w [revae, Fr.] a ſecond looking over, or examination, ſur- 
RY. See Ransom, and read there, con/ub/tantiality of, &c. 


"nged in form of battle, and afterwards made to file off, to ſee if the 
"Mpanies be compleat, or to receive their pay, &c. | 
* ll f Riview in the court of chancery] a bill taken out by licence 
: that court where the cauſe has been heard, and the decree ſigned and 
walled; but ſome error in law appears in the body of the decree, or 
"me new matter is diſcovered after the making of the decree. | 
w 5 EVIE'W, verb ad. [rewoir, Fr. revidere, It. reveer, Sp. of revi- 
Shay t.] 1. To look back. 2, To view again. I ſhall revreww Sicilia. 
ae eſpeare, 3. To re-examine, to conſider over again. 4. To ſur- 
/» tO overlook, to examine into the circumſtances of a body of troops. 
0 RxvTLx prob. of re and vilis, Lat.] to reproach, to abuſe, to 
ad or rail at. See RacA. Is 
urg, ah. [from the verb] the act of reviling, reproach. ' Not 
— elegant. Milton. " | | 
louſy, LER (of rewile] one who Teviles or treats another contume- 


R 1 * re" 7 I ; . 
— OL Y, adv. [of rewile] with reproach, in a contumelious 
Rrvr . ; | . | 

_ *AL [of reise] a review, or ſecond examination. 
look EVI 8E, Verb ade. [reviſum, ſup. of revideo, Lat.] to review, to 


Over a in 2774 a 
N from the verb] 1. Review, re- examination. 2. [With 
mine 1 ſecond proof of a printed ſheet taken off the preſs, to exa- 
Tae the faults, marked in the former by the corrector, have 
r See Review, | 

dant. * [of reviſe; reviſeur, Fr.) one that reviſes, a ſuperinten- 
Te on F . review: | 

vr Se 54 

” I] egen. (li of oY, 


Lat. revifiter, Fr. rivi- 


1 


to return to 


zodiac to the ſame point again. 


VIEW, the ſhow or appearance of a body of troops or ſoldiers 


R E V 

Revi'var [of revive] recall from a ſtate of languor, oblivion or ob- 
ſcdrntyy”.*---: | | 

To REvi've, verb neut. [rivivare, It: revivir, Sp. of re, again, and 
vivo, Lat. to live. revivre, Fr.] 1. To return or come to life again. 2. 
To return to vigour or fame. | | 

To Revive, verb act. 1. To bring to life again. 2. To raiſe from 
languor or oblivion. 3. To renew, to bring back to the memory. 4. 
To quicken, to rouſe. 5. [In chemiſtry] is to reſtore a mixed body, 
which lies diſguiſed by ſalts, ſulphers, 6c. mingled with it, to its natu- 
ral form and ſtate. 12 | | 

Rev1'veR [of revive] that which revives. OY 

Bill of Revi'vor {in the court of Chancery] is where a bill has been 
exhibited in chancery againſt one who anſwers; but before the cauſe is 
heard, or at leaſt before the decree is inrolled, one of the parties dies ; 
In ſuch caſe, this bill muſt be brought to revive the proceedings, &c. 

To REevivr'FiCaTE [revivifier, Fr. of re and wivifico, Lat.] to reco- 
ver or recall one to life again. | 


REevivIFICA'T10N [in chemiſtry] the act of calling to life. See To 
Revive. | 

Revi'vixe in law] a renewing of rents and actions, after they had 
been extinguiſhed, 

RRVIVI sc EN Y [reviviſcentia, of reviviſco, Lat.] renewal of life. 
A reſtitution and reviviſcency of all things. Burnet. See BRACHMANS. 

RE- u' xiox [re union, Fr.] the act of reuniting, rejoining, or cloſing 
together again ; alſo the reconciliation of friendihip that has been inter- 
rupted. See RRSURRECTION. 

To Re-unt'Te, verb ad. [reurir, Fr. riuniare, It. reunr, Sp.] to 


| unite or join together again thoſe things that have been disjoined or 


ſeparated ; alſo to reconcile perſons who have been at variance. 

To Re-uniTE, verb neut. to cohere again. 

Revo'caBLE, Fr. [r:vocabile, It. of revocabilis, Lat.] 1.That may be 
called. 2. That may be repealed or reverſed. | 
. Revo'casLeness [of revecable] liableneſs to be revoked, repealed, 

Sc. quality of being revocable. | | 

To Re'vocaTte, verb af. [revacatum, of revoco, Lat.] to recall, to 
call back. | 

Revoca'T10n, Fr, [r1vocaZzione, It. of revocation, Lat.] 1. The act of 
recalling, ſtate of being recalled. 3. The act of revoking or repealing, 
reverſal. 

REvocariox ſin law] the recalling a thing that has been granted; 
the revoking or annulling a law. 

To Revo'ke, verb ack. [revoquer, Fr. riwocare, It. revacar, Sp. of 
revoco, Lat.] 1. 'To repeal a law, to make void an act or deed, to re- 
verſe. 2. To check, to repreſs. 3. To draw back. 

Revo'kemENT [of revoke] recall, repeal. | 

ToRevo'LT, verb neut. | revolter, Fr. rivoltarfi, It.] 1. To fall off 
from one to another, to riſe againſt a prince or ſtate. 2. To change: 
not in uſe. And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. Shake- 
ſpeare. 

Revo'LT, ſubſt. [reveolte, Fr. rivolta, It.] 1. A deſertion, a change of 
ſides. 2. A revolter, one who changes ſides : not uſed. You ingrate 
revolts. Shakeſpeare. 3. Groſs departure from duty. Your daughter 
hath made a groſs revolt. Shakeſpeare. | 

REevo'LTER [of revolt] a deſerter. a renegade, one who changes 

ſides, one who riſes againſt his ſovereign. 

To Revo'Lve, verb neut. [revoluer, Sp. of rewolvo, Lat.] 1. To per- 
form a revolution, to roll in a circle. 2. To fall in a regular courſe of 
changing poſſeſſors, to devolve. | 

To RevoLve, verb a#. 1. To roll any thing round. 2. To caſt about 
in one's mind, to meditate on, to conſider. 

Revo'LvinG, part. act. of revolve; which ſee [rewolvens, Lat.] rol- 
ling in mind, conſidering. Mallon. 

REvoLviNG, part. neut. performing a revolution. | 

RevoLu'Tion, Fr. [reve/uzione, It. revolucidn, Sp. of revelutio, Lat.] 
1. The act of rolling or turning round, rotation in general, returning 
motion. 2. [In politics] a great turn or change of government in a 
country or ſtate. 3. [In geometry} the motion of any figure round a 
fixed line, as an axis. 4. [In aſtronomy] the Lege of a ſtar, planet, 
comet, or other phænomenon; or its courſe from any of the zodiac 
points till it return to the ſame. 5. Space meaſured by ſome revolu- 
tion. | 

Mean REvoLuTION of @ Planet in the Zodiac [im aſtronomy] is the 
return of the line of the mean motion of a planet from any point in the 


True REVOLUTION of a Planet in the Zodiac [in aſtronomy] the return 
of the line of the motion of that planet, from any one point of the ſaid 
circle to the ſame point again. 1 
Rx vol ur 1oNERS {of revolution] thoſe who approved of the great turn 
of affairs, after the abdication of king James. 

To RRvO MT, verb ad. [of re and vomit; revomir, Fr.] to vomit 
again, to vomit up. 8 : 

Rzevu'LsoN, Fr. [of revulfio, Lat.] 1. The act of plucking back. 
2. [With phyſicians] is the turning of a violent flux of humours from 
one part of the body to another, either a neighbouring or oppoſite part. 

Revvur.s1on [in philoſophy and divinity] ſuppoſes a part of ſome pre- 
exiſtent ſubſtance ſet off from the whole, and formed into a di/tind exiſt- 
ence of its own: thus the S79/cs imagined the human ſoul to be (amoo- 
rache) a revulfion from the ſubtance (or eſſence) of Gov, And Tertul- 
lian the Montaniſt ſeems to have conceived in much the ſame manner of 
cur Lord's original production from the Father, as the reader will find 
under the words Homoustan and Nicene Council compared: Tho', in 
juſtice to the latter, it ſhould be acknowledged, that ſhe diſown'd all 
ſuch groſs and corporeal ideas of divine generation. See Nicene Coun- 
cil, and add, by the way of note to the whole, as follows: Or if the 
word, CREATED, muſt be admitted upon ſo dubious a teſlimomy as that 
of St. Athanaſius, it will not mend the matter. Becauſe, on 2his ſuppo- 
ſition, the fathers of that council have made it here to affirm, the Son to 
have been [exT509] created; and yet they allowed (with all antiquity) 
that the Lord (exrie:) EAT ED Him the BEGINNING of his ways.“ 
Nay more, St. Hilary, and, I think, alſo Epiphanius after him, Judged 
that term (created) to be the more proper, as it precludes the idea of 


any revulfion from the FaTHER's SUBSTANCE, an indeed any AI in 

God ſimilar to corporeal productions, and generations. See CREATE, 

and FiRsT-BORN of every Creature. | | 
10 T 


RevuLsivs, 


ling back. 8 
he courſe of blood, which 
by the opening of a vein 


Rx vv'LsIVE, ach. [of revuſions, Lat.] | 
Revuuso'R1a, Lat. [in medicine] is when t 
2 at one part, is turned another way, 
n a remote or convenient place. 
Rx w, a rank, a row: A provincial word. | | 
Re'warp [of ne and pe and, Sax.) 1. A recompence given for good. 
2. Sometimes uſed ironically for puniſhment or recompenſe of evil: 
To Rewa'rp, verb ad. [of ne and peandian, Sax. from re and a- 
aoard, to give in return. . To give in return. They rewarded 


me _ for good. P/alms. 2. To recompenſe, to repay for ſomething 
good. | 85 

' Rewa'RDABLE, adj. [of reward] that is capable or worthy of being 
recompenſed. 


Rewa'rper [of reward] one that rewards, 
Re'weT [rouer, Fr.] the lock of a gun. | 
RR“ wish, letcherous, a term uſed of the copulation of doves. 
To Rewo'kD, verb af. [of re and word] to repeat in the ſame 
words. 
RE Y OATE, a borrough town of Surry, 24 miles from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament. 
RHaBa'RBARATE, adj. [rhabarbara, Lat.] tinctured with rhubarb. 
een by the ſenna, rhabarbarate, and ſweet manna purgers. 
Joyer. | | 
Rnanopor'DEs Sutura, Lat. a ſuture or ſeam of the ſkull, the ſa 
ſuture. 9. 4. of the form of a rod. 
RyaBpo'LoGy [paCFonoyia, of pads, a rod, and Avy®,, Gr. a diſ- 
courſe] the art of numbering or computing by Napier's rods or bones. 
Rna'BpomMalncy [pattoparrnua, of „ a rod, and parrua, Gr. 
divination] an ancient method of divination performed by means of rods 
or ſtaves. 
Ru A BDDOS [pzf83e-, Gr.] a rod or w 


wand. | | 
RA CHs, Gr. [with anatomiſts] the ſpine of the back. 


Rnacnisa"cra [of rachis, and aypa, Gr. the gout; with phyſicians] 
the gout in the ſpine, &c. 9. d. the fpine-gout, 

RaracurT#, or RHACHITA {with anatomilts] certain muſcles 
lie over the back-bone. 

Raacni'Tis [paxiris, Gr.] the rickets, a diſeaſe in children. 

Rnaca'pes pays, Gr.] chaps or clefts in the hands, feet, lips, &c. 
alſo ſores or ſmall ulcers in the ſundament, &c. 1 Ts 

| Rnacor'pes [payoudng, Gr.] the third coat of the eye, otherwiſe cal. 

d the av e tunica. | | 

Rna'mnus, Lat. Doge, Gr.] the white bramble. 
RRHAMNus Catharticus, Lat. the buckthorn ſhrub. | 
Rua N DIx, the part of a diviſion of a county in Wales before the con- 
\ queſt, containing four tenements ; as every gavel contained four rhan- 
mixes, every town/hip four gavels, and every manor four townſhips. 
RRHANTE“AES [with occuliſts] the internal corners cf the eyes. 
Rua'eae [paPn, Gr.] the ſuture or ſeam of the ſcull-bone. &e. 
Rnayo'NTICUm, Lat. [in medicine] a root that reſembles rhubarb, 
and nearly of the ſame virtues. a 
Rna'ys0D1sT [of rhapſody] a maker or compoſer of rhapſodies, one 
who writes without regular dependence of one part upon another. But 
the learned author of the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. &c. ſhews, 
from Euftathius, that the ancients uſed the word in a good ſenſe, and ap- 
plied it in particular to writers of epic (or heroic) poems. 

Rna'\ysopyY [rhap/odie, Fr. rapſodia, It. rhapſodia, Lat. of paluhe, 
of pamrw, to ſew, and win, Gr. a verſe or ſong] a collection of divers 
paſſages, notions, without neceſſary dependence on natural connexion, 
maſtered up for the compoling of ſome work; alto a tedious and imper- 
tinent ſpinning out of a diſcourſe, to little or no purpoſe ; ſo denomina- 
ted (as ſome fav) of a contexture or repetition of a great number of ver- 
ſes, eſpecially Homer's poems, which were collected and digeſted into 
books. by Piſiſtratus. 


gittal 


and; alſo a meteor like a ſtrait 


that 


Ruap30'DoMancyY [of pawn and ,,, Gr.] an ancient kind of 


divination, performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at hazard, 
and reckoning on it as a prediction of what was to happen. 

Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes. of a poet on ſo many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like, ſhook them together in an urn, and drew out 
one. which was accounted the lot. | | | 

Sometimes they caſt dice on the table on which verſes were written, 
and that whereon the dye lodged contained the prediction. If this divi- 
nation was taken from Virgil's works, it was called /ortes virgilianæ : of 
which Dr. Wellauood gives us a moſt curious inſtance, between king Charles 

the firſt, and lord Falkland. They were both it ſeems at Oxford, when 
lord Falkland, to amuſe his majeſty, propoſed to him the making trial 
of his fortune by this kind of augury; upon which the king, opening the 
book, his eye fell on Dido's imprecation againſt ZEneas | 
Yet let à race untam'd and haughty foes, &c. 
| I | Dryden's Virgil, book 4th, 1. 881—893. 
And, what is no leſs remarkable, he adds, that his lordſhip, to divert 
that concern which appeared in the king's look upon the occaſion, mult 
try his own fate; and, as unfortunately for himſelf, pitched upon that 
paſſage in the elevench book, where Evander laments the untimely death 
of his ſon Pallas, as tranſlated by the ſame hand; 
O Pallas! thou haſt faiPd thy plighted word, | 
To fight with caution, nor to tempt the ſword, c. Dryden's Vir- 
gil, book 11th, I. 230—237; as cited in Wellwood's memoirs, page 
O—92. | 


9 | i 
R REA [of pe, Gr. to flow, becauſe ſhe abounds with all manner of 


— things] Cybele, the mother of the gods, according to the poets. 


ee Cybele. 
Rus'oma, or RuE'xIS [prype, Gr.] that which is broken; a rupture 
or breaking. | | 
Rne'oma [with ſurgeons] the breaking or burſting of any part, as of 
a bone, the inner rim of the belly, the eye, &c. : 
RuETO“RIANs, a ſect of heretics in the 4th century, who, as ſome 
report, held that all heretics had reaſon on their ſide. ; 


circle with the horizon. 


R II V 


RiteTo'RICALLY, adv, [of rhetorical] with intent to moye the pa 


ſions, in a manner like an orator. c 
= E deen ner, [of 3 eloquence. 5 
o RHETO'RICATE, w ut; [rhetori ; 
orator. 5 : . 5 
RuETORLCA“ ic ; al 
3 CA'TIONS, terms of rhetoric ; alſo empty and unſound reg. q 
RETORTCIAN, . [rhetor, Lat. rhetoricien, Fr. rettoy;., 1. | 
2 Sp.] | _— _ in, or a profeſſor of rhetoric, 3 15 5 
cience ; fee ETYMoLoGy. 2. A fe of heretics i 
from their leader Rhetinus. K E 0 called 1 
ocxeapagy ag 2 adj, ſuiting a maſter of rhetoric. | . 
HEUM, Fr, [rheuma, Lat. of gwpa, of geo, Gr. to flow] a thi 
N ee oozing out of the glands about « — by 
RYEUMA'TIC. adj. [gwparix®,, Gr.] proceeding from or troy in 
with rheum, or a peccant watry humour, TY ten 
5 eee [of rheumatic] the ſtate of being troubled wit yet 
Rutv'MaTisM [rheumatiſme, Fr. rheumatiſmus, Lat. * 
pew, Gr. to flow] ee pain in the ws accompanied wi | : — 
vineſs, difficulty of motion, and ſometimes a fever, ſuppoſed to pr 1 1 
ſrom acrid ſerous humours. IM the 
Rn EU'MY, adj. [of rbeum! full of ſharp moiſture. Dryden. 995 
 Ruz'x18, or Ru8oMa [ynbis of nuf, Gr. I break] a rupture of t the « 
cornea of the eye, p N . a a t] 
Rul'NLAND Rod, a meaſure of two fathom, or twelve feet, av 
RNINENCHITES [of ein, the noſtril, and EY Yew, Gr. to Pour in 2 tranſ 
ſmall ſyringe to ſquirt medicinal liquors into the noſtrils. tity ; 
RHINO Hoich the vulgar] ready money. nh 
RH1no'ceRos [gwoxegus, Of gw, the noſe, and x: Gr. 3 horn] a riyth 
large beaſt in India, who has a horn on his front, and his fin full of the be 
wrinkles, like that of an elephant, with deep furrows, and ſo hard that ments 
it can ſcarce be pierced with a ſword. rule 
Rainoce'riCal, adj. [of rhinoceros] pertaining to, or like a rhino. und 
ceros. oy nd? (c 
Raiza'cRa [pgayen, Gr.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument to draw out a ſplin- 8 : 
ter, bone, or tooth. g. d. the root-dranwer. | procec 
Roba LEUN cod uo N, Gr.] oil of roſes, exhiby 
Rno'pi Radix, role wort, a kind of herb. | de Art 
Raoni'Tes [podirng, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a roſe-colour, preſs a 
_ Rao'vium Lignum, a ſort of wood that imells like roſes, growing in poetic 
the iſland of Rhodes. | | meanir 
RopoDa'PHNE [pododafrn, Gr.] the roſe bay- tree. found | 
RHhoDoDE NDRON [pegedadger, Gr.] the roſe bay-tree. way, a 
Rnoms, /ub/t, [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. pe-, Gr. in geometry] equipo 
a parallelogram or quadrilateral figure, having its four ſides equal, and light 01 
conſiſting of parallel lines with two oppoſite acute angles and two oppo- primary 
ſite obtuſe ones. | muſic, 
Ruo'mBic, aaj. [of rhomb] ſhaped like a rhomb. They are of a there d 
rhombic figure. Grew | | ee alſo 
Rao'vBus [with ſurgeons] a fort of bandage of rhomboidal figure, 
Ru DO [polounncr, Gr.] the honey of roſes, That is, 
RO DO [pogov, Gr.] the roſe; a flower. ToR 
» Rxovox (in pharmacy] a medicinal compoſition, in which roſes are and ratt 
the chief ingredient. (et for hire 
RHopo'ra [in botany] a plant that bears a leaf like a nettle, and 2 Rx“ 
flower like a roſe. | poet, in 
Rrxoposaccaa'kum, ſugar of roſes. | Ru v“ 
RiſobosTA'GMA. [poder rayun, Gr.] roſe- water. : br.] be 
Rao'mnor, ſubſt. ¶ gogo, Gr. rhomboide, Fr.) a figure approach - Ri x 
ing to a rbomb. * : a wrink] 
HOMBOIDAL, adh [of rhomboid] pertaining to the figure rhomboides, Ru vr 
approaching in ſhape to a rhomb. : 1 Way of 
Rnowor'Des [of poppe», Gr. 4 four ſquare, reſembling a rhomb, an RWI 
2108. Gr. form] is a four - ſided figure, whoſe oppoſite angles and oppo- te rhym 
fire ſides are equal, but is neither equilateral nor equiangulzr. 1305 RyTH: 
 RromBoiDes, or RHoMBOIDES fin tomy) a muſcle ſo = ” ; of the my 
its ſhape, reſembliug a rhomb; it lies under the cucullares, 2" y K motions. 
from x two inferior ſpines of the neck, and four ſuperior of ” Nay, 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the whole baſis of the ſcapula, which it ar king Hen 
forwards and a little upwards. gal eure ncenture 
Rno'mBus [in ſurgery] a ſort of bandage of a rhomboida ; 55 T or go hall 
: e- is a 10 ed figure, whoſe ſides are equal _— Retry 
ut the angles unequal. See Rxoms. ; 
er Fare Gr.] a ſnorting or ſnoring; alſo a ſneering at, ind three 
or mocking ; a ſcoff, flout, or jeer. TEN viſe of ſn0- es a 
Raoncai's0nanT [rhonchiſonus, Lat.] imitating. the | * Bey l 
ring. | | | : . «+ 2 ſlen- ; Ti: 
1 Verſes [of goa, Gr. a club, which begins wit. vet ＋ 1 5 
der tip, and grows bigger and bigger to the head] 2 3 were con- 1 
among the ancients, hich began with monoſyllables, os hich was 2 un! 
tained in words growing gradually longer to the lalt, V th | th 
longeſt of all; as, | 4 
Fes deus æterna eft flationis conciliator. 60 pecauſe its root 


r.] the water-lilly, ſo nam 
5. and 97. 
ſubjects, a 


ec 


animals, landſkips, plants, &c. . ſuch 5 

that the word (rapes) in Greek, ſignifies mixtures, or lier ene > 

are of uſe to painters, diers, Qc. or, as his learned Rz 

the true reading to be, ** mixt colours.” 5 referred bf 5 5 Poe 
[-Ruv'nars FL Lat.] a ſlightly purging 70 Rua cer 

the botaniſts to the dock. , Gr. with navigaton) x 6 5 
Ruvms, or Rums [rhombus, Lat. Ferro ection of part of ſuc Anm 


ertical circle of any given place; or : 
v r * Bl P wy which 


Ru us, a buſhy ſhrub, called ſumach, or curriers fumach, 


' Rug'TorIc | rhetorica ars, Lat. rhetorique, Fr. ęnropixn, Gr.] the art 250 
of ſpeaking copiouſly on any ſubject, not merely with propriety, but | hides of leather are dreſſed. Glth and yea, Ane 
with all the advantages of beauty and force, art and elegance, Gram- | Ruvraro cRAPHER (raff e, of . Farr | fowl 
2 teaches us to ſpeak proper, rhetoric inſtructs to ſpeak elegantly. Gr, to write] a writer oþ <a 3 M 90h das continual W. = 
aker. . | 1 5 17, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the , 0 Rin. 
RugTO'RICAL, aa. [rlethrique, Fr. rettorico, tw retorico, Sp. of rhe- p rope cs 8 of caruncula 3 = 6078 Gr. - | —.— 
; Rn TME, or RTT [rhythm Fr. rhythmus, Lat. aſs wi. 


toricus, Lat.] pertaining to rhetoric, eloquent, figurative. 


— 2 — 


RIB 


1 Heſichius] t. An harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds; 2: The likeneſs 
x, us on end of one verſe with the laſt ſound or {ſyllable of an- 
other. 3. Poetry, a poem. To ſing and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

In its moſt ancient Northern ſignification, denoted no more than to 

ber. | 
4 hs ſame was in uſe with the Celtz, and almoſt all the Northern na- 
tions: ſo Oft. ſays rim rhero fiſgo. 7. e. the number of the fiſhes. The 


LE called arithmetic and chFonology, umchæpx, 2. e. the 


er or art of numbering. Some think rhymes to have been a mo- 
dern invention; but others think otherwiſe; and Mr. Dryden ſays, that 
monſieur le Clerk has made it out, that David's pſalms were written in 


is errant rhyme as they are tranſlated into. 


Mr. Skinner is of opinion, that rhyme was firſt brought into Europe 
by the Arabians ; but, inſtances are given of rhymes in the Saxon poetry 
long before the Arabians made ſuch a figure in the world: though rhymes 
indeed are of ſuch importance to modern poetry, that ſcarce one part in 
ten can have any pretence to that title, .but for the ſake of the rhymes, 
yet they are not ſo eſſential to it as ſome imagine. The lord Roſcom- 
mon was of another opinion, and wrote his tranſlation of Horace's Art of 
Poetry in blank verſe ; and Mr. John Milton's Paradiſe Loft, which is 
the beſt poem in our tonge, is without rhyme. | 

The harmony of our numbers appears gt only from the moderns, but 
the ancients; and Shakeſpeare, that w a hundred years ago, is an 
example of the dignity of our verſe, and the muſic of poetry, without 
the ornament of rhyme. (See BLANK Yer/e.) But to be more explicit 
on the etymology of this word; Heſychius firſt explains it by the word 
zawy, Which ſignifies a rule; and from thence, I think, by a very eaſy 
tranſition, it comes to ſignify in general oRDER, as oppofed to irregula- 
tity ; and from hence, ſome things in particular that are meaſured by 
mie, ſuch as zumbers, whether in the poetic or rhetoric uſe; for the true 
rhythmus belongs to both; and as ſuch the word is applied to them by 
the beſt Greek writers. And for the ſame reaſon, as the ſteps, move- 
ments, and various attitudes of the dancer, are as truly meaſured by 
rule, and partake as really of order, as do either the poetic or rhetoric 
numbers; hence the word rhythmus is applied by Ariſtotle to the Dance. 
« The dancers, ſays he, make uſe of the r-y7h»mus without harmony (or 
the ſong”) meaning by the rhythmus a ſtop, movement, and attitude, 
proceeding by rule or meaſure. © for by theſe rhythmi (ſays he) they 
exhibit by imitation certain manners, paſſions, and actions.“ Ari/ot. 
de Arte Poetic, cap. 1. Hence alſo the word in phyſic, is uſed to ex- 
preſs a regular pulſe, i. e. a pulſe moving by rule; and at length in the 
poetic uſe it degenerated into that we call by the name of rhyme ; but 
meaning ſtill ſomething meaſured by rule; or the return of the ſame 
ſound upon the ear at the concluſion of two or more verſes, And by the 
way, as Ariſtotle, in the ſame chapter, makes the word melos, in Greek, 
equipollent to f either vocal or inſtrumental ; this may throw ſome 
light on the etymology of the word melody; I mean, as it relates (in its 


primary uſe) to that kind of pozzic compoſition which is accompanied with 


muſic, either vocal or inſtrumental. See MeLopy ; and if any thing be 
there deficient, the reader, if he pleaſes, may rectify it from hence; 
ke alſo the words, FEET, PyRRIchlus, Oc. 

It's neither Ryyme nor reaſon, 
That is, it is neither number nor reaſon. | 

ToRuyme, verb neut. 1. To agree in found, And if they rhym'd 
and rattPd. all was well. Dryden. 2. To make verſes. Who rhym'd 
for hire and patroniz'd for pride. Pope. 

Rur MER, or Rux usT FR [of ba) one who makes rhymes; a 
poet, in contempt, Dennis. Fo 

Riy THMICAL, adj. [rythmigque, Fr. of rhythmicus, Lat. of evYuxE-, 
Gr.] being in rhyme, having proportion of one ſound to another. 

Ru xrT Dosis, Lat. [evlwew, from els, Gr. a wrinkle ; with ſurgeons] 
a wrinkling of any part of the body. {0 

Rar'prica [of evrrw, Gr. to purge] ſcouring medicines for cleanſing 
away of filth, With Heſycbius, to ſeour, or cleanſe. | 

Ray'THwmica [in ancient muſic] that branch of muſic that regulated 
the rhymes. - 

RyTHMOPO'lA [quIpowona, of ev9u®- and wow, Gr. to make] one 
of the muſical faculties, as they are called, that preſcribes rules for the 
motions, 5 

Rial, a piece of gold current at 10 ſhillings. In the firſt year fof 
king Henry VI. a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was, by 
denture of the mint, coined into 45 rials, current at 10 ſhillings each, 
or go half rials at five ſhillings each. 

Nals Farthings, which went at two ſhillings and fixpence in the 
time of Henry VIII. the golden rial was ordered to go at 11 ſhillings 
and three-pence; in the ſecond year of queen Elizabeth, rials were 
comed at 15 ſhillings a-piece, when a pound weight of old ſtandard- 
gold was to be coined into 48 rials. In the third year of king James I. 
ue wle. rials of gold were coined at 30 ſhillings a- piece, and the ſpur- 
rials at 15 ſhillings a. piece. | e 

R1'ant, Fr. [of rire, Fr.] laughing. 8 
Nu Inibbe, Sax. ribbe, Du. and er.] 1. A ſide-bone of the body. 

* [Wich archers] a hard gooſe-quill which lies between the fea- 


Th 3- Any piece of timber, or other matter, which ſtrengthens the 


Riz of @ Ship, are the timber of the futtocks, when the planks are 


yl: . ecauſe they bend like the ribs of a human or other ani- 


Rios. 8 | | 
ho 2 fab. [ribauld, Fr. ribalab, It.] a looſe, mean, brutal 


cn BaLDROVs, adj. [of ribaldo, It. a looſe fellow] debauched, ob- 


kneten r [ribaudie, O. Fr. ribalderia, It.] debauched, mean, bru- 
or obſcene talk Bare- faced ribaldry. Dryden. 
' BRAND, or Ris son [raban, Fr.] a narrow woven filk for orna- 
Ry womens of heads, &c. | 
I BB 
bir boch, by ri 8. 
UBBLE-RABB | t 2222 
R1npon; fon 5 1 reduplication of rabble] a mob. 


eee hetaldry} is the 8th part of a bend ; it is borne a little 
m.. 


outlines of the eſcutcheon: he beareth or, a ribbon 


* To Ris-oagr, verb neut. [of rib and roaſt] to beat or bang ſoundly; 
R 15 que word. 7 f 


as Lat. [in botany] the currant buſh ; baſtard currants. 


Rim, wich the ancient Scythians, ſignified with a number, 


ſieve. 


= [of rib] 1. Having ribs, furniſhed with ribs. 2. Incloſed, 


R ID 


RI“ wok r, /ubP. a plant. | | | | | 

Ric, denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; hence Ac ſignifies 
altogether itrong ; Aithelric, nobly powerful, Sc. to the tame ſenſe as. 
Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opimius. Gibſon's Camden, 

Rice [oryza, Lat. vis, Fr. riſe, It. arroz, Sp. tys. Du. and L. Ger, 
retſz, H. Ger.] a fort of eſculent grain: its grains are diſpoſed in- 
to a panicle which are almoſt of an oval figure, and are covered with a 
thick huſk, ſomewhat like barley. This grain is greatly cultivated in 
moſt of the eaſtern countries. Miller. 5 | 

R1'cxRaTE [in muſic books] a kind of extempore prelude or over- 
ture ; the ſame as voluntary, | 

Rick [pyc, Sax. rug, Dan. ryck, Du. O. and L. Ger. teich, H. Ger. 
riche, Fr. ricco, It. rico, Sp.] 1. That has great incomes, abounding 
in money or poſſeſſions. 2. Valuable, ſplendid. 3. Having any in- 
gredients or qualities in a great quantity or degree. Sauces and rich 
ipices are brought from India. Baker, 4. Fertile, fruitful. Rich fo- 
reign mould. J. Philips. 

1'CHED, adj. [of rich] enriched. Obſolete, 

Ri'cnss [richeye, Fr. ricchezza, It. riqueza, Sp. ryckdom, Du. O. and 
L. Ger. reicktuhm, H. Ger.] 1. Wealth, money, or great poſſeſſions. 
2. Splendid, ſumptuous appearance. 

R1'camonD, a borough town of the North- riding of Yorkſhire, 262 
miles from London. It gives title of duke to the noble family of Lenos, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 

RI CHL x, adj. [of rich] 1. Plentifully. 2, Wealthily, ſplendidly: - 
3. Truly, abundantly : an ironical ſenſe. | 5 

R:i'cnwess [of rich] 1. Wealth. 2. Finery, ſplendor. 3. Fruit 
fulneſs. 4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. The richneſs and 
variety of colours. Spectator. 5. Pampering qualities. The richneſ, 
of his food. Dryden. | | 

Rick, or Regex [hneac, Sax. tieck, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. A heap of 
corn or hay regularly piled up and ſheltered from wet. See Rees. 2. A 
heap of corn or hay as piled by the gatherer. And make ſmall ricks of 
them in the field. Mortimer. 

Rr'cxzTs [paxiric, of pu, Gr. the back- bone] a diſeaſe common 
; children; a name given to the diſtemper at its appearance, by Gliſ- 

on. ä 

RI “/K ET Tv, adj. [of rickets] troubled with the rickets. 

Rc rTURE [ri@ura, Lat.] a gaping. Tg | 

R1'ckLvs, /ub/t. a plant. Ainſworth, 

To Rip, irreg. verb act. R1D, pret. and part. pai [of anidan, hned- 
dan, Sax. redden, Du. retten, Ger.] 1. To gain ground in walking, to 
diſpatch. 2. To free, to diſengage from, to clear, to diſencumber. . 
To ſet free, to redeem. Rid me and deliver me out of great waters. 
Eſalms. 4. To drive away, to preſs away, to deſtroy, Ah deathſmen! 
you have rid this ſweet young prince. Shaks/peare. 

Rip. See IO RIDE. i | 

R1'ppance [from rid] 1. Act of ridding or clearing places littered 
or encumbered. 2. Deliverance. 3. Difencumbrance, lofs of jome- 
thing one is glad to loſe, diſpatch. | | 

' Ri/ppEN. See ToRipe. | 

To R1'vpt.s [of hniddel, Sax.] 1. To ſift or ſeparate by a coarſe 

2. [Of anædan, Sax.] to explain riddles or hard queſtions, to 
ſolve, to unriddle. Fe. 

To RT DDE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſpeak ambiguouſly or 
obſcurely. 5 | 

RI DbDTE [rædel, Sax. rætzel, Ger. probably from rathen, Ger. to con- 


jecture. Some derive it from ratiſſa, Franciſ. a problem or parable ; and 


others from rathio, Goth. reaſon, from hæde, Sax. counſel] 1. An enig- 
ma, a hard queſtion, or a thing propoſed in obſcure and ambiguous 
terms. 2. Any thing puzzling in general. 3. [Hmuvdle, Sax. ] a coarſe 
or open fieve. gen 

R1YDLINGLY, adv. [of riddle) in the manner of a riddle. See Spninx 
and Ex1GMATICALLY. " | T3 

To Rive; irreg. verb neut. RID Of RODE, irreg. pret. [ritte, Ger. ] 
RID, or RIDDEN, 2rreg. part. paſſ. [ geretten, Ger. ] judan. Sax. ryda, Su. 
ride, Dan. tyden, Du. O. and L. Ger. reiten, H. Ger. 1. To travel or 
be carried on a horſe. 2. To travel in any carriage, to be borne, not to 
walk. 3. To be ſupported in motion. 4. To manage a horſe. 5. To 
be on the water. Not able to ide it out with his gallies. Krnolles. 6. 
To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſervient. EO | 

To Rive, verb act. to manage inſolently at will. 

Rive, of hazel or other 6 a whole clump of ſprigs growing out of 
the ſame root. f | 

' Rip#'av, Fr. a curtain or cover. 

Ripeav [in fortification} a ſmall elevation of earth, extending itſelf 
lengthways, ſerving to cover a camp, or add an advantage to a poſt ; 
alſo a ditch, the earth whereof is thrown upon its fide. / 

RI“ DER [of ride] 1. One who is carried on a horſe or in any vehicle. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 3. An inſerted leaf. 

R1'pers [in ſea language] large pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, 
and others aloft, bolted on the other timbers, to ſtrengthen them, when 
the ſhip is but weakly built. | | 

Rincsg br er Sax. rig, Dan. tugge, Du. the back; hence Corhe- 
ridge, Waldridge, &c.) 1. The top of the back. 2. The rough 
top of any thing reſembling the vertebræ of the back. 3. A ſteep pro- 
abe Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 4. The 


ground thrown up by the plough. 5. The top of a houſe that riſes to an 


acute angle. Rage tiles or roof tiles. Moxon. 


To Ripox, verb ad. [from the ſubſt] to form a ridge. pam 
"—R1'pdcts [in architecture] the fpaces between the channels of timber 
or ſtone wrought. | 19 

Ribons [of a horſe's mouth] are wrinkles iu the roof, running from 
one ſide of the jaw to the other, with furrows between them. ue 

RI DOoE-BAN U [of a horſe-harneſs] that part of it that runs over acroſs 
his back. | 4 

Ri'pol no, or R1'pcer - [ſome derive it of rejiciende with the dimi- 
nutive. fin/ſworth, of ois fejicula, Lat.] the male of any beaſt, more 


eſpecially a ram that has been but half gelt. Dryden. 


Rox, adj. (of ridge] riſing in a rage. | | 
To R1'picuLz, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to render ridiculous, to 


make a may. game of, to treat with contemptaous merriment, 


R1'vicvLe, Fr. [ridiculo, It. and Sp. of ridiculum, Lat.] ſuch ſort of 


'wit as provokes laughter, jeſt, mockery. 


Rip1'cuvLovs: [ridicule, Fr. ridiculo, It. of ridicaloſus, Lat.] fit to be | 
laughed at, caufing contemptuous merriment, 


Rivrcu- 


RIG 
Rip!/culovsLy, adv. [of ridiculous] in a manner worthy to be 
N at, impertinently, foppiſhly. | 
1D1'CULOUSNEss Jof ridiculous] quality of being ridiculous. 
R1'DiNG, part act. For ride] employed to travel a horſeback. | 
R1'dinG, * [of „7 1. A diſtri viſited by an officer. 2. In 
Yorkſhire] a diviſion of that country, of which there are three ridings, 
the Eaſt, Weſt, and North, 1 
Rr1vin Clerk [in chancery] one of the fix derks, who in his turn 
for one nas keeps the comptrollment-books of all grants that paſs the 
great ſeal. | 3 | 
| Ri'vixc-coar, Aab. [of riding and coat] a coat to keep out the wea- 
ther, commonly uſed in travelling. 
RI DINO - Hoop, /ub/?. [of riding and hood] a hood worn by women 
when they travel, to keep out the wet. | 
Rig, ſubſt. an eſculent grain. | 
8 It. an entertainment of ſinging, muſic, c. an opera, or 
part of it. ; : 
Ri! ER County, is the place appointed by the ſheriff (after his court is 
ended) for the reception of the king's money. a 2 
Rik, adj. [nype, Sax. riif, Du.] frequent, common, prevailing, 
abounding. It is now only uſed of epidemical diſtempers. 
RI EL Y, adv. [of rife] prevalently, with abundance. 
 Rr'rengss [of rife; pupgeneppe, Sax.] ws. armacds commonneſs, 
abundance. The great rifene/s of carbuncles. Arbuthnot. _ : 
'-Rr're-xary [probably of heap, Sax. an old coat, according to Min- 
28 or * ratken, Du. a mingle mangle] dreg, ſcum, the refuſe of 
ings, &c. 
To RI“ FIE [of peapian, Sax. refer, rifler, O. Fr. rijflen, Du.] to 
plunder, to pillage, to rob. 
Ri'eLER [of rifle] robber, plunderer. | 1 
Ri rLIxo, or RA FTLI RO [of raffler, O. Fr.] a ſort of gaming, when 
na certain ſet of perſons lay down a ftake of money againſt a piece of 
plate or other thing, and he who throws moſt upon the dice takes it. 
See RAFFLE. | 
Rrier, /ub/. [from rive] a clift, chink, or crack, a breach, a ſmall 
lit or rife. 
N. B. As the word rift is plainly deduced from the verb, to rive, it 
appears from hence that its etymology is of the ſame claſs or kind, with 
the words 2brift, Sprit, ftrift, cleft, &c. all being noun ſubſtantives of the 
ſame import with the reſpective verbs, from which they are derived. 
To. Rirr, verb act. [of neapian, Sax. to ſnatch] 1. To ſplit, to cleave, 
On riſted rocks. Pope. | : 
To Rirr, verb neut. 1. To burſt, to open. 2. [Ræver, riffver, Dan.] 
to belch, to break wind. | 
RieTs [in horſes] a diſeaſe, when corruption is lodged in the palate 
of the mouth. | 1 
Ris, Jubi. Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top of a hill falling on each 


fide, from the Sax. hig, and the Iſlandic hriggur, both ſignifying a 


back. G:b/on's Camden. 

RIO. 1. A horſe who is half caſtrated, and yet he has gotten a colt. 
2. [prob. of ridendo, Lat. laughing] a ramping, wanton girl: An old 
word for a whore. 3. [With the vulgar] game, diverſion, ſport, fun. 

To Ric, verb af. [of rig or ridge, the back] 1. To dreſs, to accou- 
tre. 2. Jo rig about; to ramp or be wanton and friſky. 

To Ric a Ship [a ſea heats) to furniſh it with tackling. | 

Ricapoo'n {rigadon, Fr.] a French dance, performed in figures by a 
man and a woman. | | 585 
Rica Trio [rigatio, Lat.] the act of ſprinkling or moiſtening any 
thing. 

| AHI [of rig] one that rigs or dreſſes. 

RI iN, /ub/t. [of rig] all the ropes which belong to any part of a 
ſhip, but more eſpecially thoſe which belong to the maſts and yards, the 
ſails or tackling. 

R1'c615H, adj. [of rig, a whore] wanton, whoriſh. 

To R1'ccLE, verb neut. [properly to wrigg/e] to move backward and 
forward, as ſhrinking from pain. 

Ricar, a4. [nihe, Sax. ratt, Su. rette, Dan. regt, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. recht, H. Ger. droit, Fr. dritto, ritto, It. derech, Sp, rectus, Lat.] 
1. Strait, not crooked 2. Equitable, honeſt, or juſt. 3. True, proper, 
ſuitable, not erroneous, not wrong. 4. Not miſtaken, paſſing judgment 
according to the truth of 0 You are right. Shakeſpeare. 5. Happy, 

convenient. The lady has been diappointed on the right ſide. Aadiſon. 
6. Not left. 7. Perpendicular. 7 

Ricur, interj. An expreſſion of approbation. Right, cries his lord- 
ſhip. Pope. | 5 | 

1 25 ady. 1. Properly, exactly, according to truth. To under- 
ſtand political power right. Locle. 2. In a direct line. Let thine eyes 
look right on. Proverbs. 3. Ina ru degree, very: Now obſolete, 
I gat me to my Lord right humbly. P/alms. 4. It is ftill uſed in titles; 
as, right honourable, right reverend. | 
 «Ri6urT, abt. 1: Juſtice, not wrong. Do the Turks this right. Bacon. 
2. Freedom from error. 3. Juſt claim. 4. That which juſtiy belongs 
to one. 5. Property, intereſt. 6. Authority, power, prerogative. 

God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 7 22 T, 
Immunity. To defend their own rights and liberties. Clarendon. 8. The 
fide or hand not left. 9. To rights; an adverbial expreſſion. In a direct 
line, ſtraight. The whole tract finks down to rights into the abyſs. 
Wacker? 10. To rights; adverbially. Deliverance from error, To 
inform them and ſet them Zo rights. 11, Privilege. In ſtrictneſs of 
ſpeech what is due to every relation, whether divine or human; as in 
k 1. noble couplet, | h 


JusT1CE her equal /cale aloft aten 
And RicuyTs both human and divine ſhe weighs. Table of Cebes. 
Rich [in law] any title or claim, by virtue of a condition, mort- 
gage, Cc. Se | 
ee Angle [in geometry] is an angle, one of whoſe legs ſtands 


exactly upright upon the other, leaning no more one way than the 
other. | | 3 
Ricnur Angled Figure [in geometry] a figure, the ſides of which are 
at right angles, or ſtand perpendicular one to another. 

RicaT-Angled Triangle [in geometry] a triangle which has one right 


angle. 
| er Line [in geometry] a line that lies equally between its points, 
without bending or turning one way or other. | 

RicuT Sphere [in on Aug ſuch a poſition of a ſphere, that it has 
the poles of the world in its horizon, and the equator in its zenith, 


Ricur Grels [in the ſtereographical projection of che f h s a 6 
cle at right angles to the lab e ds 
To Ricnr one, verb act. to do him right or juſtice, to eſtabliſh in 


poſſeſſions rightly claimed, to relieve from wrong. 
Ricar the Helm [a ſea phraſe] a direction 0 


the helm in the middle of the ſhip. 


Ri“ our Bous, adj. [nihepipe, Sax. whence rightwrſe in old 
and r:ghtwiſely in biſhop Fiſher] 1. Juſt, hone, virtuous —_ 
2. Equitable. I thy righteous doom will bleſs. Dryden. 
R1'GHTEOUSLY, adv. [of righteous] honeſtly, virtuouſly, Athen, did 


righteouſly decide. Dryden. 


R1i'oHTEOUSNESS Uuhrpirenepye, Sax.] juſtice, honeſty, virtue 
; bl 


circular line. 2. A circle of gold, or an 
nament on the finger, 3. A circle of meta 


or the ſteerman to Keep 


„ UNCor rupt. 


. fo "1 
GHTFUL, adj. [pihepull, Sax.] 1. Having the rig! ; R 
2. Honeſt, juſt, . F ] g the right or Juſt claim, R 
R1i'6HTFULLY, adv. [of rightful] according to juſtice. forc 
R1'GUTFULNESS [of CLAN moet ings g * 
RrenTLY, adv. [of right] 1. Properly, according to truth, not : 
roneouſly, He underſtands the words rightly. Locke. 2. Hones! 8 boll 

rightly. You may be rightly juſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. Exactly. Stau 5 

grant, thou didſt not rightly fee. Dryden. 4. Straitly, direQly, . K 

wiſh one end; but differ in Wer and way that leadeth rightly 10 5 K. 

end. Aſcham. F. Truly, naturally, properly. " Ri 

R1'cuTwess [nihrneyye, Sax.] 1. Conformity to truth, exen, tion 1 

from being wrong. To be aſſured of the Agne of his es tl Y 

ee 2. Straightneſs, not crookedneſs, The rightneſe of the le, mo 

acon. | | curl. 
R1'61D, a. [rigide, Fr. rigido, It. rigidus, Lat.] 1. Stiff . 

bent. 2. Inflexible, exact 45 to the Gbr 5, rules and e 2 W 

ſtrict, auſtere, ſevere. As rigid huſbands jealous are. Denham, 3 005 1 py 

cruel. | e - 

R161'diTY, or RIcipness [of rigid, or rigiditt, Fr. rip the h 
rigiditas, Lat] 1. Severity, ſtrictneſs , as, a 2 5 or n = 
tary diſcipline. 2. Stiffneſs. 3. Stiffneſs or Starchneſs of appearance 0 

not eaſy nor airy elegance. A kind of rigidity, and conſequently more 5 

naturalneſs than | hea Witten. 4. [In phyſics] a brite hard. » 

neſs, or that kind of hardneſs, ſuppoſed to ariſe * 6h the mutual indent. —_ 

tion of the component particles, within one another ; it is OpPotite to 7 

* and malleability, &c. _ | _ 

I'GIDLY, adv. [of rigid] 1. Sti i iancy eln I 

tnflexibly. , [of rigid] 1. Stifly, without pliancy. 2. Sereich, and 10 

R1'61pNgss [of rigid] ſeverity, inflexibility. See RIoIDIIy. 

_ Rr'ctet [reguler, Fr.] any ſquare, flat, thin piece of wood, likethoſ 

which are deſigned for making the frames of ſmall pictures, before they ode 

are moulded. Moxon. | f 1 

R1'cLETs [with printers) thin flices or plates of wood {et between Phot 
verſes in poetry; or furniture to enlarge or leſſen margins, | mr 
R1'cor., /abft. a circle. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for a diadem. 3 
Ri'cor [rigueur, Fr. rigore, It. of rigor, Sp. and Lat.] f. A great * 

cold ſtiffneſs. 2. A ſhaking of the ſkin and muſcles of the whole body, q l 

accompanied with chillneſs, or a convulſive ſhuddering, with ſenſe of 2 

cold. The rigor or cold fit in the beginning of a fever. A lutlnot. 3. _ 

Severity of manners and diſpoſition, ſternnels, harſhneſ:, the utmoſt ex- ene: 
tremity, want of condeſcention to others. 4. Severity of conduct. With ee 
all the rigor and auſterity of a capuchin. Addiſon. F. Strifnels, una- Ry, N 
bated exactneſs. According to philoſophical rigor. Glarvillt. 6. Fury, 2 10 1 
rage. He at his foe with furious rigor ſmites. Shenſer. 7. Hardneſs, R irs 
> Hexibility, not ſoftneſs. The ſtones the rigor of their kind expel. To 

Jaden. 
8 ; der by : 
R1'corovs, adj. [rigoro/us, Lat. ri oreux, Fr. rigoreſſ, It. riguroſi, op.] 3 
full of rigor, EE 2 no whit eee ; 6 3 hard by 28 
and rigorous. Rogers. : to maty 
R ĩ adv, [of rigorous] without tenderneſs or mitigation, Comple 
rſhly, ſeverely. 

; RrcorousxEss [of rigorous] fullneſs of rigour, over harſhneſß, ſeve- og 
rity. | 
. — [prob. a contraction of ri vulus, Lat.] a rivulet, a little fream or rh 

rook. 01 

To RII L, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to run in a {mall ſtream. Prior. 5 y 

 RYLLET, abt. [corrupted from rivulet] a ſmall ſtream. Delivering To R 

a little freſh 77//e into the ſea. Carew. : Peruviar 

Rim [pama, Sax.) 1. The border, margin, or edge of any thing. 2. Rites 
That which encircles any thing elſe. | RI“ PE 
RrMa, Lat. 1. A rift, cleft, or chink, 2. [With ſurgeons] a hſſure fh i 
or cleft of a bone. 3. [In anatomy] a narrow aperture of a {mall ay RI/ pk 
under the fornix, opening into the infundibulum; called alſo the thu Full gr 
ventricle of the brain. a which dif- qualifica 
Rims ſhnime, Sax.] 1. A hoar. froſt, a congealed miſt, w bole A RYpt 
ſolves gradually by the heat of the ſun. 2. (Nina, Lat.) 1 lh, & 
chink. They contract the rime or chink of their larynx. 85 parts, tþ 
To Ring, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to freeze with 3 e 4 RI r 
RI“ MER [of hime, Sax. f. e. a pomegranate] Was the Cl N . ht To R 
Damaſcus, where he had a famous temple. He held out in . 190 of the { 
hand a pomegranate, to ſhew he was the protector of that Peck z To R 
bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, i. e. the —— who ſort of in 
is very probable was the ſame that ſome authors call Jupiter oo 2. Rr'pp 
was adored on the confines of mount Caſlius, which was n from Lo 
maſcus. 8 | - Lies Rip r, 
To Riu LE, verb act. to pucker, to contract into WTI + fogg"», Risac 
Riu, adj. [of hnime, Sax.] miſty, hazy, fogg)- f 1 
rim. Harvey. : 0 Frei. 
Rimo'sTY [rimoſitas, Lat.] fullneſs of chinks or cle my covered b from ref 
Rimv'La Laryngis [in anatomy] the orifice of the lary up, to ar 
the epiglottis, leſt any of the food ſhould fall down. le called naſals To g 
Rina'vs [in anatomy] a muſcle of the noſe, 70 1 4 e 74} 
To Rind, verb a#. [of nindan, Sax.] to take off t - any froit tht t up fr 
Rixp [yind, Sax. rinde, Du. and Ger. the 3 Others whoſe To d 
may be pared off, as of an orange, apple, * Mf. | ES 
fruit burniſhed with golden rind. Melton. f trees, or chat ſof Fight wit 

Rind [with botaniſts] the ble or inner urs. 0 to the wood. £ he 
whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance, which-adheres immediate 7 to be pared off, 3 2 5 
W [of rind] having a rind, f. e. 4 Ein 5 3. "a4 | 
ome fruits, A circle, e . 

Rine [of hyunx, Sax. ting, Su. Dan. B as an 1 doe 4 


1 to hold any thing by. A 


R 1's 


ular courſe. 5. A circle made by perſons ſanding round. 6. A 


2 cir. — of bells harmonically tuned; as, a ring of bells. 8. A ſound. 
any kind. The ring of acclamations. Bacon. | 
liſh in g To RING, verb act. [rung, rang, pret. rung, part. puff. of ningan, 
au.] 1. To cauſe a ſound, by ſtriking bells, metal, or any ſonorous 
keep body. 2. From ring] to encircle as with a ring, 3. To fit with 
nos. To reſtrain a hog from rooting by a ring in his tiole. Mortimer; 
thors : To Rine, verb neut. 1. To ſound as a bell, or other ſonorous me- 
rope, ul. 2. To practiſe the art of — muſic with bells. 3. To ſound, 
| 0 reſound. The particular ri»gizg ſound in gold. Locke. 4. To utter 


i; a bell. 5. To tinkle. My ears ſti ring with noiſe. Swift. 6. To 
de filled with a report. That epicurean rabble whom the whole nation 
ſo rings of. South. ; a 

Nuno of an Anchor, that part of it to which the cable is faſtened. 

Rincs of a Gun, are circles of metal, and are the baſe ring, the re · in- 
ſorced rings, trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle ring. 

Rinc-Belts [in a ſhip] iron- pins, which ſerve to faſten the planks. 

Rin- Bone [in a horſe] a hard, callous ſubſtance growing in the 
hollow circle of the little paſtern, above the coronet. 

Rix o- Dove (thingeldupbe, Ger, ] wood-pigeons. 

RinceR [of ring] one who rings. 

Rinc-Head, an inſtrument for ſtretching woollen-cloth. 

Rinc- Leader, a perſon who is the head of a riotous body. i 

RIVOL ET, ſabſ. [from ring, with a diminutive termination] 1. A lit- 
fle ring. And gold the ring/ets that command the door. Pope. 2. A 
circle. + To dance our ringlers to the whiſtling wind. Shakeſpeare 3. A 
curl, Milton. 

RinG of Saturn [with aſtronomers] a ſolid circular arch and plane, 
like the horizon of an artificial globe, which entirely encompaſſes that 

lanet, but does not touch it in any part. 

Rixc-Strealed, adj. [of ring and fireaked, faid of cattle] marked on 
the hair or ſkin with round ſtreaks. 

Rixe-Tail, a kind of kite; with a whitiſh tail. 
Rin6-Walk [with hunters] a round walk. 
Rine-Worm; a kind of diſeaſe, a circular tetter. 
To Rinss, verb act. [renſe, Dan. and Su. infer, Fr. from rein, Ger. 
clean] 1. To waſh, to cleanſe b waſhing. 2. To waſh lightly, to 
waſh the ſoapineſs out of linen, after the lathers. 

Ri'nseR [of rinſe] one that rinſes or waſhes. 2 
Ni'or Criote, O. Fr. riotta, It.] 1. Exceſs, luxury, debauchery, wild 
and looſe merriment; as Hnely portray d by, 

See! LED N ESS /o9/ely-zon'd her boſom bares; 

See! Rior her luxurious bowl prepares. Table of Cebes. 

2. Uproar, revel rout, tumult. 3. To run riot; to act or move with- 
out controul. L*Eftrange. 

Rior [in law] the forcible doing any unlawful thing, by three or 
more perſons aſſembled together for that purpoſe. 

To Rt'or, verb neut. [rivter, O. Fr. riottare, It.] 1. To raiſe a ſedi- 
tion or uproar. 2. To live riotonſly, to revel. Not in rioting and 
drunkenneſs. Romans: 3. To luxuriate, to be tumultuous. No pulſe 
that #rors, and no blood that glows. Pope. 4. To feaſt luxuriouſly. 

' RYoT18E, ſub/?. [of riot] diſſoluteneſs, luxury; obſolete. 

RrYoTous [riotenx, O. Fr. of riota, barb. Lat. or of proghachd, Brit. 
according to Baxter] 1. Given to luxury, lewd; diſorderly, licentioaſly 
feſtive, 2. That makes a riot, tumultuous, ſeditious. | 
RYoTovsLY, adv. [of riotous] 1. With licentious luxury and feſtivity. 
2. Luxuriouſly, lewdly. 3. Tumul:uouſly. 
 RYoTousness [of riotons] the ſtate of being riotous. 
To Rir, verb af. [nipan, Sax.] 1. To cut up, to tear, to cut aſun- 
der by a continued act of a knife or other inſtrument. 2. To take away 
by cutting. z. To diſcloſe, to ſearch out. 

Ries {nipe; Sax. ryp, Du. O. and L. Ger. reiff, H. Ger.) 1. Come 
to maturity, as fruits, Sc. 2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruits. 3. 
Complete, proper for uſe. 4. Advanced to the height of any quality. 
O early ripe! Dryden. 5. Finiſhed, conſummate. 6.: Brought to the 
point of taking effect, fully matured. bo f were juſt ripe tor a war, 
Addiſon. 7. Fully qualified by a gradual improvement. Rzpe for 
heav'n, Dryden. 5 | 
To RirE, or To R/ PEN, verb neut. [pipran, Sax.) to grow to ma- 
turity, to grow ripe. | | 


Peruvian mine. Aadiſon. 

RI“ PEL v, adv. [of ripe] maturely. 

R“ENeRS [in phyſic] a ſort of topical remedies, called alſo matu- 
ranti a in Latin. | 

R!'yeness [pipeneppe, Sax] 1. Maturity, the ſtate of being ripe. 2. 
Full growth. z. Completion, perfection, utmoſt degree. 4. Fitneſs, 
qualification, | 

R“piexs [of riþa, a bank or ſhoar, or of rip, Lat. a baſket to carry 
blh, Sc. in] men who bring fiſh from the ſea-coaſts to ſell in the inland 
parts, the ſame as tranters. 

R' PER, /ubf. [of rip] one who Tips or tears. 

To RI/TyI E, verb neuf. to lave or waſh lightly over, as the farface 
of the ſea over the ſurface of the ſand, to fret on the ſurface. 

To Rr IE Flax, verb af. to rub or wipe off the ſeed-veſlels, on a 

Nt of inſtrument with iron teeth for that purpoſe. W | 
Ri' roh, a borough town of the Weſtriding of Yorkſhire, 190 miles 

London. It ſends two members to parliament. & 

Rip r, part, paſſ. [of rip; nypx, Sax. ] unſewed, cut open. 

: Sa DU, White arſenic, of rats-bane. 

Jo Rive, r. verb neut. [anip an, Sax. reife, Dan: ryſen, Du. rose, 
rr, fret. teeſe, Du. xisEN, irr. part. pal. gertelen, Du.] 1. To get up 
from reſt.” 2, To ſpri up, to proceed or come from. 3. To grow 
UP, to an erett poſture. I have ſeen her ri/e from her bed. Shakeſpeare. 
955 o get up from a fall. 5. To obtain height of rank or fortune. 

me rie by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. Shokeſpeave. 6. To ſwell, to 

up from one's ſeat; or from bed. 7. To afcend, to move upwards. 
8 break out from belew the horizon; as the ſun, moon, or any 
Web 9. To take beginning. to come into notice. 10. To begin to act. 
this winds 2 to he. Milton, 11. To appear in view. at every 
8 he deſcribes may immediately preſent itſelf, and % up to the 
17 wm view. Addiſon." 12. To change a ftation, to quit a ſiege. 
1 0 be excited or produced. A thought -e in me. Speator. 14. 

a inſurrections or military commotions. At our heels all hell 
1276 Milton.” 1 5. To be rouſed; to be excited to action. Who 


, 


To Riye, or To Ri“ EN, verb af. to make ripe, And ripen d the 


RIV 
will 7;/e up for me againſt evil doers. P/a/ms. 
tack. If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait and rife up againſt 
him, and ſaiite him mortally. Deuteronomy. 17. To grow more or 
greater in any reſpect. The great duke 0% on them in his demands. 
Addiſon. 18. To increaſe in price. 19. To be improved: 20. To 
elevate the ſtyle. 21. To be revived from death. 22. To come by 
chance. 23. To be elevated in ſituation. A houſe we ſaw upon 2 
riſing. Addiſon. 
Reis E, ſub/t. from the verb] i. The act of riſing; as, the i of the 
tide we all ſaw, 2. The act of mounting from tHe ground, 3. E- 
ruption, aſcent. There is a ſudden 1% of water, Bacon. 4. Place that 
fayours mounting aloft; So it affords but a fit ri/e for the preſent pur- 
poſe. Locke. 5. Preferment; elevated place. 6. Appearance of the 
ſun, moon, or a ſtar in the eaſt. Waller, 7. 1 in any reſpect. 
8. Increaſe of price. 9. Beginning, original cauſe, occaſion. 10. In- 
creaſe of ſound; 11. The head or ſpring of a river, c. 

R1'sEn; See To Riss. 
RI“sER [of rie] one who riſes. 3 
RisITTIr v, or RI“sInL EN ESS [rifibilitas; Lat. riſibiliti, Fr.] laugh- 
ing faculty, capableneſs of laughing. | 
_ RrYs1BLE, Fr. [ri6:lis, Lat.] 1. Capable of laughing. It has been 
made the definition of man that he is ibi. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Exciting laughter, ridiculous. | 
Rrs1nG, yeaſt or bat. 
Ri1s1NG in the Body [in cattle] a diſeaſe. 
Rrs1xG of the Fun, its appearing above the horizon. | 
Ris1nG Timbers [in a ſhip] the hooks placed on the keel, fo called, 
becauſe according to their gradual rifing ; ſo in like manner her rake 
and run riſe, from the flat floor. | 
 Rr's1nGs [in a ſhip] are thoſe thick planks which go before and be- 
hind, on both ſides, under the ends of the beams and timbers of the 
ſecond deck to the third deck, half deck, and quarter deck; fo that 
the timbers of the deck bear on them at both ends by the ſides of the 


16. To make hoſtile at- 


ſhip. | 


Rix, or Risque [reſque, Fr. riſico, It. ricçſgo, Sp.] hazard, venture, 
peril, danger, chance of harm. | 

To Risk, or To run à Risk, verb act. [riſſuer, Fr. arriſchiare, It.] to 
venture, to hazard, to endanger. 

R1'sxer [of riſe] one who riſks. N 

R1sus Sardonicus, Lat. [with phyſicians] a contraction of each jaw, 
or a convulſive kind of grinning, cauſed by a contraction of the muſcles 
on both ſides of the mouth. 5 

RIrE [rite, Fr. rito, It. and Sp. of ritus, Lat.] an order or rule to 
be obſerved upon ſolemn occaſions, church ceremonies: © The antient 
rites and cuſtoms of the church.” Hooker. St. CYPRIAN, in his letter 
to Pompeius, which he wrote againſt pope Stephen, tells us to this effect, 
* that he acknowledged no Fas da to be of DIVIN E AUTHORITY, and 
as ſuch obligatory upon us, except what are commanded in the Go/pel, 
or in the Aal, and Epiſtles of the apoſtles.” Cyrs. Ed. Eraſm. p. 327. 
But St. Bafil, who flouriſhed ſo late as the latter part of the fourrh 
century, when charged with innowa/zon upon his introducing ſomething 
like our modern doxo/ogy unto his church, ſupports himſelf (for want of 
better arguments) on certain occult traditions; which he ſuppoſes to have 
been tranſmitted from the apoſtles; ſuch as the turning to the Eft in 
prayer, the trine immerſion, the ſigning with the fign of the , and 
anointing the baptiſed with conſecrated oil; all which (if fincerely ad- 
vanced) ſhews him to have been no great maſter of antiquity. And 
when adding with reference to the eucharift, & yag Taro; af N, &C. 
7. e. we are not CONTENTED with what the g:/pe/ and apg/les have deli- 
vered ; but ſuperad many other expreſſions, * ws peyarw 2 To 
purnproy Tyr ur, i. e. as Containing a mzghty force [virtue or efficacy] 
with reſpe& to the ordinance, He gives us, in effect, a ſufficient ſpe- 
cimen of that fuper/tition which back now got footing in the chriſtian 
world; and which the whole body of the Eunomians fo generouſly op- 
poſed.” Baſil. de Spirits, Tom. II. See Eunomians, INTERPOL as 
TION, CaTaPHRYGIans, Apoſiolic ConsTITUTION, and Eucnyartsrt, 
compared with BAPTIZE and REGENERATION: | 

RITERNE“LIo, It. [in muſic books] the burthen of a ſong, repeating 
— ſix notes at the end of a ſong, or a couplet of verſes at the end of a 

anza. a h 
. Ri/Twar, af. [riruel, Fr. ritual, Sp. rituale, It. and Lat.] ſolemnly 
ceremonious, done according to ſome religious inſtitution, 

R1'TvarL, ſubſ. [from the adj.) a church-book, direQing the order 
and manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved in the celebration of divine 
ſervice, in a particular church, dioceſs, &c. 

R1/TUaL18e [of ritual] one ſkilled in the ritual, a ſtickler for cere- 
monies in religious worſhip. | 
R1'vace, fub/?. Fr. 1. A bank, a coaſt ; not in uſe. 2. A toll anti- 
ently paid to the king, in ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats therein, 

RI vAL, ſubſt. Fr. and Sp. [rivale, It. of riwalrs, Lat.] 1. A term of 
relation applied to two perſons who have the ſame pretenſions, a compe- 
titor in general. 2. A competitor, eſpecially in love affairs. 


Rival, adj. ſtanding in competition, making the fame claim. 


To Ri'var, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To oppoſe, to ſtand in 

competition with 'another. 2. T'o endeavour, to equal or excel. 
o Rr'vat, verb neut. to be competitors ; not in uſe. 

Riva/LitY, RI VALR V, or RY'vatTY [rivatitas, Lat. rivalits, Fr. 
rivalita. It.] rivalſhip, competition. 

Ri'vaLtsny [of rival] the ſtate or character of a rival. 

To Rivs, irr. verb a2. [riffev, Dan. ryfwa, Su. nypr, Sax. broken, 
rijven, Du. river, Fr. to drive; R1'VEN, irr. part. paſſ.] to cleave aſun- 
der or in pieces, to divide by ſome blunt inſtrument. 

To Rive, verb neut. to be ſptit by force. FPreeſtene rie, ſplits, 
and breaks. Woodward: | | 

To R1'vert, verb act. [xenifted, Sax. corrugated] to contract any 
thing into wrinkles. Dryden. | | 

R1'ven, part. paſſ. of rive; which ſee. His rio arms. Mzltor. 

R1'ver fof rives, Lat. riviere, Fr. riviera, It. riva, Sp.] a ſtream 
or current of freſh water, flowing in a bed or channel, from a ſource or 
ſpring into the ſea ; it is bigger than a brook. _ : 

Rive'rDRAGON, r. a crocodile, A name given by Milton to the 
king of Egypt. | ; : E | 
RvR cob, ſub}. tutelary deity of a river. 

R1i'verHoRsE, ſub. the hippopotamus. 


10 U River, 


River, al. riuer, Fr. to break tlie point of a thing, to drive] a ri- 
vetted nail, an iron peg or pin faſtened at both ends. . 
- ToRrver, verb ag. [river, Fr. ribadine, It.] 1. To faſten a rivet 
or iron peg into a cavity, &c.- 2. To faſten ſtrongly, to make immovea- 
S. 4 0 | | | 
Ri'vuts [un ruiſſcau, Fr. of rivulus, Lat. ] a little river, a brook. 
- Kixa'r10N, Lat. the act of ſcolding or brawling— 
Rix-0'LLAR, a German coin, worth about four ſhillings and fix- 
pence Sterling. | 
Roach [hneoce, Sax, rouget, Fr. probably from the redneſs 
gills, rati/us, Lat. red haired] a kind of fiſh; Ie 
Roap [hoad, of niban, Sax. to ride, rade, Fr.] 1. A high way to 
travel in, a path. 2. [ Rade, Fr. reede, Du. rhede, Ger. with ſailors] a 
lace fit for anchorage, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and ſheltered 
— the winds ; where ſhips uſually moor, and wait for a wind or tide, 
either to carry them into the harbour, or to ſet ſail out to ſea. 3. Inrode, 
incurſion. He was, by the former road into the country, become fa- 
mous. Knoles. 4. Journey. The word ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, to 
be derived from rede, preter. of ride. | 
A Rod Road, a broad, high road. 
Natural Road, is one, which has been frequented for a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence by reaſon of its diſpoſition, 


of its 


2. 
Artificial Road, is one made by the labour of the hand, either of 
earth or maſonry. | Tak N | 
Public Roan, any common road, military or royal. The ſame as 
grand road. | ; ; 
Military Roap, a grand road appointed for the marching of armies, 
ſach as were made by the Romans in England, as Watling-fireet, Ermi- 
tage-fireet, &c. ; | 

Double Roaps, ſuch as were made by the Romans, having two pave- 
ments or cauſeways; the one for thoſe going one way, and the other 
for thoſe returning ; to prevent being ſto ped the one by the other. 
Theſe two were e from each other by a bank raiſed in the mid- 
dle, and paved with bricks, for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, with 

orders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, and military columns, to 
mark diſtances. | | 5 LY 

Subterraneous Roar, one that is dug in a rock with the chiſſel, Qc. 
and left vaulted, as that at Puzzuoli near Naples, which 1s near half a 
league long, fifteen foot broad, and as many high. 

Ro abER [a ſea term] a ſhip riding at anchor in a road. 

To Roam, verb neut. [prob. of Rome, becauſe of the common 
practice of going to Rome on vows, and to court for benefices, c. an- 
dar ramingo, It. of romeare, romigare, It. See Room] to wander, ſtrole or 
ſtraggle about, without any certain purpoſe. 

Io Roam, verb af. to wander or range over. 
Milton. And roam'd the vtmoſt iſles. Ditto. 

Roam, /«b/*. a ramble, a wandering. Milton. | 

Roa'mEr [of roam] one that rambles up and down; as, he's a per- 
petual roamer. | 

Ro'an, adj. [rouen, Fr. roano, It. ruano, Sp. of ravus, Lat.] a co- 
lour of horſes ; a bay, black, or ſorrel colour, intermixed all over with 

white or grey hairs, very thick. Farrier's Die. 

To Roa, verb neut. [nonan, Sax. rugir, Fr. ruggire, It.] 1. To cry 
out like a lion or other wild beaſt. 2. 1 o make a noſe like the ſea or 
wind. 3. To cry in diftreſs. 4. To make a loud noiſe in general. 
Carts and coaches roay'd. Gay. RY 

Roar, /ub/?. [from the verb) 1. The cry of a lion or other wild beaft. 
2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 3. A clamour of merriment. 4. The ſound 
of the wind or ſea. 5. Any loud noiſe in general. To the trumpet's 
roar. Dryden. | | 
Roa RING, part. ad. of roar [nopung, of nopan, Sax.] making a 
noiſe like a lion, the ſea, &c. 155 
Rox, adj. [better rory, from roris, of ros, Lat. dew] dewy. And 
ſhook his wings with roary May dews wet. Fairfax. 
To Roasr, verb ad. [xenopcan, xenoptod, Sax. roaſted ; the verb 
pen is ſometimes uſed in this Euſe by the Du. but oftener, and always 
with the Ger. it Ggnifies 70 taaſt, and like wiſe to broil, roftir, roter, Fr. arro- 
flire, It from raſirum, Lat, a grate; to roaſt, being, in its original ſenſe, 
to broil on a gridiron. Johnſon] 1. To dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning it round. 2. To impart dry heat to fleſh, Fire will not roaft, 
nor water boil, Swift, 3. To dreſs at the fire without water, In eggs 
boi'd and roa/ted.. Bacon. 4. To heat any thing violently. Roafled in 
Wrath and fire. Shakeſpeare. 


banter. 
Roast, for Roa“ s TED. He loſt his oa beef ſtomach. Aadiſon. 

To Rule the RoasT, to manage. It was perhaps originally . 
which ſignified a tumult, or riſing of the populace. The new- made 
duke that rules the roaſt. Shabeſpeare. 8 

To Ros, werb ad. [nyppan, neapan, Sax. roefwa, Su.  rofve, Dan. 
rooven, Du. roeven, O. and L. Ger. tauben, H. Ger. prob. of roba, B. 
Lat. a robe; hence rober and derober, Fr. g, d. to take off the robes or 
clothes, rulare, It. robar, Sp.] 1. To take away money, clothes, &c. 
by force or by ſecret theft, to plunder. To be robbed, according to the 
preſent. uſe of the word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or violent. To 
rob is to take away by unlawful violence, and to ſteal is to take away 
privately. 2. Lo deprive of ſomething bad: ironically. 3. To take 
away unlawfully. 1117931 | 

Ros, /ub/t. [in pharmacy] the inſpiſſated juice of fruits purified and 
boiled to a conſumption of two thirds of their moiſture. _ 

Ro'sBer [of rob] one that robs by force, or ſteals by ſecret means, a 
plunderer. eee eee bo” 
. Roptava Lian Lines, a name given to certain lines for the transforma- 
tion of figures, ſo named from M. Roberwal their inventor. | 
 Ro'nteRy: [robberie, O. Fr. rövereg, O. and L. Ger. rauberey, H. 
Ger. ruberia, It.] a violent and forcible taking away of another man's 

goods openly againſt his will or privily. | | 

Ro'szery in law] a felonius taking away another man's goods from 
his perſon, preſence, or eſtate, forcibly, privily, or againſt his will, and 
putting him in fear. | | 
»Ro'\ynins [in a ſhip] ſmall ropes reeved or put through the oilet holes 
of a ſail under the head ropes, which ſerve to tie faſt, or tie the ſails to 
the yards. 508 | | 

Ron x, Fr. [reb5a, It. rauba, low Lat.] a long gown of ſtate, a dreſs 
of dignity, a veſt that covers the whole body, Finely attir'd in a robe of 
whus.: Shak:/peare, See Epho ec. | 


The woods to roam. 


” 


king Richard J. 


of the deity Robigus, thought to preſerve their corn 


5. In common converſation, to teize or 


and rock/e/s all below, Dryden, 


ROE 


To Rope, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to dreſs ſplendidl 
And an order of St. George only to robe and feaſt. Bacon. 5 
Ro'BERSMAN, or Ro'BERTSMAN [in old ſtatutes] a ſort of b 
ſtout robbers, or night-thieves, ſaid to be ſo called from Robi 
famous robber on the frontiers of England and Scotland in he 


Ro'seRT, ſub/?. an herb. Ainſworth, | 

Ro'BERT Sauce, a ſauce made of onions, muſtard, butter 
and vinegar. | | 

RosB1ca'Lia, feſtivals celebrated by the Romans in May, 
nous, 1. e. blaſted or mildew'd. 

Ro'p1n, apear, called alſo the muſcat pear of Auguſt. 

Ropin, or RoBin-Redbreaft, ſub/t. [rubecula, Lat.] a bird fo ex 
from his red breaſt. The Robin. redbreaſt till of late had reſt. Pope os 

Ropo'REaN, orRopBo'kEous, adj. [roboreus, of robur, Lat. oak] 1 
is of the nature of, or pertaining to oak, made of oak. 0 


RoOROR ANT 1A, Lat. [in phyſic] medicines which {trengthen and ſup 


port the heart, 


Ropv'sr, or Ropu'sT10Us, adj. Crobaſſe, Fr. robuſto, It. and Sp. of y 


buſius, Lat.) 1. Strong like oak, ſtrong- limb'd, luſty, vi 
Boiſterous, unweildy. IV bile I was x26 this —. — n 
low. Dryden. z. Requiring ſtrength. Not to put the part quickly a = 
to any robuſt employment. Locke. 4. Robuſtious is now only afed in 
language, and in a ſenſe of contempt. 5 
Ropu'sTNEss {of robuſt] ſtrength, force, vigour, 
robuſtneſs on my ſon's limbs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
RocamBo'LE, ſub. a ſort of ſmall wild garlic, much leſs than 2 ſha 
lot, Spaniſh garlic: The ſeed is about the bigneſs of ordinary peaſe, 
Mortimer. See GakLick. 5 | 
Roc ELO [prob. of noc, Sax. ] a great looſe cloak or coat, 


Beef may confer à 


Rocne Allum, ſubſt. [roche, Fr. or rock allum] a mineral ſalt of avery 


binding quality, a purer fort of allum. 
Ro'cyesTER, a city and biſhop's ſee of Kent, on the Medway, 2 


miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament, See the 


arms of his biſhopric. Plate IX. 

Ro'/cuer, Fr. r Sp. roccetto, It. rochetum, from row, low 
Lat. a coat] 1. A ſort of ſurplice, a lawn garment worn by biſhops the 
white upper garment of a prieſt officiating. 2. [ Rubellio, Lat.] afl. 
Ainſworth, 80 

Rock roc, or roche, Fr. rocca, It. rupes, Lat. prob. of put, Gr.] 1, 


A large maſs of hard ſtone rooted in the ground. Theſe leſſer rk; or 


great bulky ſtones, are they not manifeſt fragments? Burt. 2. Pro- 
tection, defence, ſhelter ; A ſcriptural ſenſe. The rock of our ſalvation, 
P/alms. 3. [Rock, Dan. rocca, It. rucca, Sp, ſpinroch, Du.] a diſtaff 
held in the hand, from which the wool was ſpun by a ball fixed below on 


a ſpindle, upon which every thread was wound up as it was done, It 


was the ancient way of ſpinning, and is ſtill retained in many northern 
countries. As to the /econd uſe of the word, ſee Demov. 

To Rock, verb act. [rocquer, Fr.] 1. To ſhake or move backwards 
and forwards. To rock itſelf as in a cradle. Ray. 2. To move the 
cradle in order to procure the child ſleep. 3. To lull, to quiet. Sleep 
rock thy brain. Shakeſpeace. 5 | 

To Rock, verb neut. to 
ted. 3 
 Ro'ck pos, ſubſt. a ſpecies of deer. The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon 
the Alps, a creature of admirable ſwiftneſs, and may probably be that 
mentioned in Job: her horns grow ſometimes ſo far backward as to 
reach over her buttocks. Grew. — 

Rock ER [of rock] one who rocks the cradle, 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Dryden. : 

Ro“ ck ENEV, ſubft. A name given improperly by lapidaries and jew. 
ellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, but not deep red, and 
has a fair caſt of the blue, Hill. 5 

Rock ET, ſub. [roccbetto, It. in pyrotechny] 1. An artificial fre- 
work, being a cylindrical caſe of paper filled with combuſtible * 
ents, and which, being tied to a ſtick, mounts in the air to à con dera- 
ble height, and there burſts. Addiſon. See ſeveral moulds, fand different 
forms of rockets. Plate XII. Fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 2. A plant. The flower 
conſiſts of four leaves expanded in form of a croſs : The pointal i 
a pod, divided into two cells, full of roundiſh ſeeds. To which may 
added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid ſmell. Miller. 

Rock INESIS rof rocky] a rocky nature or quality. 
Ro'ckLEss, adj. [of rock] being without rocks. Weedleſs all above, 


reel to and fro, to be violently agita- 


Rock ROSE [of rok and re] a plant. 
Ro ck-sALT, ſubſt. mineral ſalt. 33 
Ro'cxwoRk [of roc and work] ſtones fixt in mortar, in imitation 
the aſperities of rocks. A natural mound of roche. a ugh ER 
Rock x, adj. [of rock] 1. Full of rocks. Nature lodgeth . 125 
ſures in rocky grounds. Locke. 2. Reſembling a rock. He edo . 
rocky, orb. Milton. 3. Hard, ſtony, obdurate. Thy rocky 
Shakeſpeare. . 3 2 HT 4 orob. 
Rob [rved, Du. and L. Ger. ruhte, H. Ger. radius, Lat. = y 
nod, Sax.) 1. A long twig. A hazel od of the ſame year's ſhoot. 3 
2. A ſort of ſceptre. 3. A wand or ſmall ſtick for meaſuring, 07 10 
foot and an half. 4. A bundle of ſmall ſprigs of birch to a — 
with. He may ſcourge him with whips or rods. $pen/er; 5: / 
long and flender. Increaſe his tackle and his rod-rety- Gay. 8 
op-Knight, or Rav-Knights: [pod enihyx. Sax. ]- certain at 
ſervitors, who held land by ſerving their lord on horſeback. " Fegekes: 
Rov-Net- [with fowlers] a net to catch blackbirds or 2 50 
Rope, pret. of Rio 8 of nidan, Sax.] See To KDE: 
Rook, a water-fowl ſomething like a duck, . but leſſer. From a boali- 
Ropouov rA“ DE, or RopomonTa'po [rodomontade, Fr. LEE brag- 
ful, boiſterous hero of Arioſto, called Redemonte] a 2 ay put hin 
ging or boaſting, a noiſy bluſter, a 9 1 which ma) 55 
upon his redomontades. Government of the 1 0ngue.. 
7970 RopomonrapE, verb neur, from the ſubſt.] to brag or 


like Rodomonte. 1 A roundle; an old riding cloak. 


RopON DELL us [in old records] f deer. A 


Ju. rehe, 


to ine 
old and 
Hood, a 
time of 
N Pepper, ſalt 


in hong 
from being 15 
n * 
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lent. 


R OI. ROM 


3. [Proper'y roam or rone; taun, Dan. rogen, Ger.] the eggs of fiſhes. by tying a knot. Viſeaman. 2. Any thing rolling on its axis; as a beds 


Without his ree, like a dried herring. Shakeſpeare. vy ſtone to level walks, or a round piece of wood for the moving of 
Ros Buck [noah-beon, Sax. raah-buch, Dan, rabock, Su.] a kind of great ſtones, and for other uſes. A man tumbles a roller down a hill. 
deer, the male of the roe. See Rox. TY Hammond. | 
Ro'ca, donatives or preſents, which the Roman emperors made to A RoLLinxc ſtone gathers no moſs. ; 
the ſenators, magiſtrates and people; and popes and patriarchs alſo to There are a ſet of people in the world of ſo unſettled a temper; that they 
their clergy. ; can never be long pleaſed with one way of living, no more than to con- 
Ro'cal, aj. [rogalis, of rogus, Lat. pile] belonging to a funeral tinue long in one habitation ; but before they are well entered upon one 
pile. 1 rp buſineſs, dip into another, and before they are well ſettled in one habi- 
Roca'rion Week, the week immediately preceding Whitſunday, thus tation, remove to another; ſo that they are always buſily beginning to 
called from three faſts obſerved therein, viz. on the Monday, "Tueſday, live, but by reaſon of fickleneſs and impatience never arrive at a way of 
and Wedneſday, called Rogation-days, becauſe of the extraordinary living : ſuch perſons fall under the doom of this proverb, which is de- 
prayers and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the carth, or as a figned to fix the volatility of their tempers, by laying before them the ill 


preparation for the devotion of Holy Thurſday, called alſo Gang- conſequence of ſuch fickleneſs and inconſtancy. 

week. . RO'LLING-PIN, /ubft. [of rolling and pin] a cylindrical piece of wood 
Roc ux [prob of rogue, O. Fr. impudent, ſurly, haughty; but Min- tapering at each end, for moulding paſte. | 

ſhew rather chuſes to derive it of noagh, Sax. to hate, &c.] 1. A vil- RoLLiNnG Preſs, a preſs for printing pictures, Ic. on copper plates. 

Jain, a knave, a cheat, a thief. 2. A ſturdy beggar, who wanders from The RoLLs, the office where the records of Chancery are kept, in 
lace to place without a licence; who, for the firſt offence, is called a Chaneery-Lane; this houſe, or office, was antiently built by king Hen- 

rogue of the firſt degree; and puniſhed by whipping and boring through ry III. for converted Jews, and called Domus Conwerſorum ; hut their ir- 


the griſlle of the right ear with an hot iron, an inch in compaſs ; and regains and lewdneſs having provoked king Edward III. he expel- - 


for the ſecond offence, is called a rogue of the ſecond degree, and put to led them, and cauſed the place to be appropriated for keeping the rolls 
death as a felon, if he be above 18 years of age. And more terrify the or records of Chancery. 

idle rogue. Spenſer. 3. A word of ſlight tenderneſs and endearment. 
Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed ſhe loves. Shakeſpeare, 4. A cery; and, in the abſence of the lord Chancellor, fits as judge. 

wag. f n Ros [of parliament] the manuſcript regiſters, or rolls of the pro- 
To Rocue, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play the vagrant. ceedings of parliament, before the invention of printing. 

Taken idly roguing. Spenſer. 2. Lo play knaviſh tricks. Ro'LLY-PooLY, /»6ft. a ſort of game. 

Ro'outery [of rogue] 1. The life of a vagabond. To run all coun- Ro, or Rv“ 
tries a wild roguery. Donne. 2. Villainy, knavery. Lewd life in thie- tumultuous ſearch for a thing. This poſt haſte and romage in the land. 
very and roguery. Spenſer. 3. Merry drolling, raillery, waggery. Shakeſpeare. 3 5 

Ro'GuESH1P [of rogue] the qualities or perſon of a rogue. Dryden. ROMAN [romanus, Lat.] pertaining to the Romans, Rome, or Ro- 


© Ro'GuisH, adj. [of regue] 1. Vagrant, knaviſh, wicked, fraudu- man, catholics. | 
Roman Beam, a kind of ballance or ſtilliards, otherwiſe called a fe/- 


He gets a thouſand ſtamps and kicks, leer. 
Yet cannot leave his roguiſb tricks. Swift. Roman Catholics, thoſe who adhere to the doctrines and diſciplines of 
3. Drolliſh, waggiſh, ſlightly miſchievous. Wimble is as merry as any the church of Rome. See CaTroLic and PoE, and read Tara. 
of them, and ſhews a thouſand roguiſb tricks. Addiſon. | Roman Empire, that extent of juriſdiction and power, which the peo- 
Ro'cauisHLY, adv. [of rogue] 1. Like a rogue. 2. In a waggiſh, ple of Rome, by conqueſt, obtained: for, beſides the reduction of 
drolling manner. Carthage, Gaul, and Spain, they ſubdued Macedon about 168 years be- 
Ro'cuisHNess [of rogue] 1. Villainy, knaviſhneſs, &c. 2. Wag- fore Chriſt ; and took] in all the countries, which the Grecians before 
oiſhneſs. them held on this ſide the Euphrates ; and became, in a manner, what 
Ro'cuy, adj. [of rogue] knaviſh, wanton. A bad word. | one of their own poets calls them, Romani rerum Domini, the lords of 
To Roisr, or To Roi'sTER. verb neut. [moſt probably from riffer, the world. This empire continued entire till, the death of Theodoſius 
Iſland, a violent man} to behave turbulently, to be at free quarter, to the Great, A. C. 395, and then, by the irruption of the northern nations, 
bluſter. Among a crew of roift'ring fellows. Swift. Se? To Roasr. the weſtern part of the empire (which he had given to his fon Honorius) 
Ross ER, or Ro1'sTERER, /ub//. [prob. of ruſire, Fr. a clown] a was brokehand formed into many independent ſtates and kingdoms ; 
rude boiſterous fellow. _ Re] | but the eaſlern part, which he aſſigned to his other ſon Arcadius, ſub- 
RoLL [rolle, Er. ruolo, It. rolla, Sp. rotulus, Lat. Rouleau] 1. A bun- fiſted long after; till at length it was conquered, A. C. 1453, by the 
dle of any thing rolled up, maſs made round. A circle or roll of wool Turks. All which is the more worthy of our notice, as theſe events 
newly plucked. Mortimer. 2. A liſt of names, a regiſter, a catalogue. were ſo many ages before predicted by the prophets Daniel and John. See 
Along roll of differently ranged alphabets. Bentley. 3. The act of rol- GREclan Empire, GoTns, CElicoli, DonaTisTs, PURGATORIAL 
ling, the ſtate of being rolled. 4. The thing that rolls. A roll of pe- Fire, OrToman, and ConsTanTINOPLE, compared with Daniel, c. 2, 
riods ſweeter than her ſong. Thomſon. 5. A round body rolled again. v. 40---43, and c. 7, v. 7,27, and c. 11, v. 36, to the end; and with 
Uſe arol! to break the clots. Mortimer. 6: ¶ Rotulus, Lat.] public writing. Apocalypſe, c. 8, v. 1---6 and c. 17. v. 9, 12, 17. and c. 9. v. 14, to 
dearch was made in the houſe of the rollt. Ezra. 7. Writing rolled the end. | | 
upon itſelf. - His chamber all was hanged about with r9//s and old re- Roman Indiction, a circle or revolution of 15 years, or 35 years, at 
cords, Spenſer. 8. Chronacle. In all the rolls of fame. Pope. 9. the end of which the Romans exacted their ſeveral tributes, 1. of gold, 
Warrant. 10. [ Role, Fr.] office, part. Not uſed. 2. of ſilver, 3. of braſs and iron. ger | 
RoLL of Parchment, the quantity of 60 ſkins. Roman Language, a mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, the French tongue, 
RoLL [in a ſhip] a round piece of wood or iron, into which the whip- fo called by the Walloons ; for the Romans, having ſubdued ſeveral pro- 
laff is let. 1 | | vinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed prætors or proconſuls, Wc. to adminiſter juſ- 
To RoLL, verb act. [of rouler, Fr. arellar, Sp. or rollen, Sax. Du. tice in the Latin tongue; on this occaſion, the natives were brought to 
and Teut. rotulo, of roto, Lat.] 1. To puſh or draw a round thing over, learn the language of the Romans, and ſo introduced abundance of La- 
by the ſucceſſive application of the different parts of the ſurface to the tin words into their own tongue. 


* 


Maſter of the Rol Ls, is the ſecond perſon in the court of Chan- 


MAGE, /ub/t. ramage, Fr.] a tumult, an active and 


ground, Who ſhall r0// us away the ſtone from the door of the ſepul- 
tre, St. Mark. 2. To move any thing round about its axis. Heav'n 
hone and roll her motions. Milton. 3. To move in a circle. And 


Roman Letter, the character that this line is printed in. 
Roman Order [in architecture] the ſame as the eompoſite. 
Roma'nce [romen, Fr. romanzo, Lat. prob. of Roma, Rome] 1. A 


troll the tongue and roll the eye. Milton. 4. To produce a periodical meer fiction or feigned ſtory, a fabulous relation of certain wild 
tevolution. 5. To wind, Sc. into a roll, to wrap round upon itſelf. intrigues and adventures of love and gallantry, invented in the middle 
To enwrap, to involve in a bandage. By this rolling parts are kept ages to entertain and inſtruct the readers. 2. A lie, in converſation. 


tom joining, Miſeman. 7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 


To Romance [parler Roman, Fr.] to tell a magnificent lie, to forge, to 


them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 8. To pour in a bounce, crack, or vapour. 


dam or in waves. A ſmall Euphrates thro' the piece is roll d. Pope. 


ROMA NCRER [romanzier, Fr.] a teller of lies e ee 


0 Rol L, verb neut. 1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application of pretenders and romancers. LEfrange. 


parts of the ſurface to the ground; to tumble in the manner of a rol- 
us tone. Reports, like ſnow- balls, gather ſtill the farther they ll. 
der nment of the Tongue. 2. To run on wheels. And to the rolling 


RoMa'ncisT [of romance] a writer of romances 
Ro'ManisT, one belonging to the church of Rome, a papiſt. 
Romans, the polite language formerly ſpoken at the court of France, 


chair is bound. Dryaer. z. To perform a periodical revolution. Thus in contradiſtinction to the Wolloon language. The former was half La- 
year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 4. To move with appear- tin, half Gauliſh, Wot 7 
e circular direction. And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. To Ro'manize, verb af, [of Roman] to fill with modes of the Ro- 
45 "a 5. To float in rough water. Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I man or Latin tongue. He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving 
"A Pope. 6. To move as waves or volumes of water. Wave rolling the words he tranſlated almoſt as much Latin as he found them, Dry- 
tows 0: Milton. 7. To fluQuate, to move tumultuouſly. The der. | 120 

Ats Which 7% within my breaſt. Pope. 8. To revolve on its axis. Roma'nTiC, adj. [romantique; Fr.] 1. Pertaining to or that ſavours of 


” A moved tumultuouſly, to tumble. Angel on archangel rl d. a romance, reſembling. the tales of romances. Ihe inoſt fabulous poets 


M | or romantic writers. Keil. 2. Improbable, falſe, forged. 3. Full of 
. uſter Rol r., a roll wherein are entered the names of the ſoldiers of wild ſcenery. 15 | 
/ troop, company, regiment, &c. | Roma'NTiCNess [of romantic] fictitiouſneſs, egregious falſeneſs. 


luder Rox, ST ; . 
a dll or woke uy ws, a ſmall piece of parchment, added to ſome part 
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Rome [Roma, Lat. which ſome derive from gwpa, Gr. ſtrength, 
; 107% 1 | power, Sc. others of D, Heb. he was exalted, whence dd, Heb. 
(in the cuſtoms] a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons of the height, Sc. but others of Romulus] the capital city of Italy. 

| Rome was not built in a day. 


44 


R O O e 

Ro'xveav [in muſic books] a name applied to all ſongs and tunes Rog ſhape, Sax, reep, Su, and L. Ger. reep, roop, 
which end with the firſt part or ſtrain, whether they are gavots, jiggs, Sc. a ſtring, a halter. An anchor let down by a rope. 
row of things es together; as, a rope of onions. 


minuets; ſarabands, or any other kind of ſtrain; and for that reaſon b . 
they have the letters D. C. or DA CAPO, at the end of them z which Bolt Roys {with mariners] a rope wherein the ſails are ſewed. 
Buoy Roye, a rope tied to the buoy at one end, and to the anchor's 


ſignify that the firſt part muſt be begun again. 3 | 
Ronpt'av, ſub/t. a kind of ancient poetry, commonly conſiſting of flook at the other, 5 | 
thirteen verſes, of which eight have one rhyme and five another: it is Cat Rork, a rope for haling in the cat. | 
divided into three couplets, and at the end of the ſecond and third, the Chet Rorx, or Gueff Rops, a rope added to the boat-rope, When 
beginning of the rondeau is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. towed at the ſhip's ſtern, to keep her from ſheering, 
Entring Rove, a rope belonging to the entring ladder, to hold by. 


towers ſometimes erected at the Jeer Ror R, a piece of a hawſer made faſt to the main yard and fore 
yard, cloſe to the ties, &c. to ſuccour the ties, by helping to hoiſe up 


the yards, &c. that, if the ties ſhould break, they may hold up the 
maſt, , 

Keel Rope, a hair-rope, which runs between the keelſon, and keel 
of the ſhip, to clear the limber-holes, when choaked up with bal. 


Du.] 2 Acord 
Bacon, . Any 


Trevoux. 
Ro'xver [in fortification] a round 


foot of a baſtion. 
Rox r, /ub/t. an animal that is ſtinted in its growth. 


Ro'npeLs, ſub. [of round] a round maſs. Certain ngen given in 
arms have their names according to their ſeveral colours, Peacham. 
Ro'nyon, ub. [Iknow not the etymology, nor certainly the mean- 
ing of this word. Johnſon] a fat bulky woman, Aroint the witch! the laft, &c. ; 
rump fed romon cries. Shakeſpeare. | Preventer Ror E, a rope over the ram-head, if one part of the te 
Roxvr'LLE, a fine pear, which comes to its full ripeneſs in January mould break, to prevent the other part from running thro the ram. 
head, and endangering the yard. 


and February. : | | : 
Roop [ rab, Brit. of radius, Lat. of ga636-, Gr.] 1. A long meaſure of Rang Royes [in a ſhip] are thoſe which run on blocks and 
o perches. 2. A pole, a meaſure of 16 feet and a half, in long mea- ſhivers. 47 ; | 
ure. Lay floating many a rod. Milton. Standing Rovyes ſin a ſhip] the ſhrouds and ſtays. : | 
Roop [of land] a quantity equal to the fourth part of an acre, in 4 Royes, thoſe wherewith they ſet or ſtrike the main or fore top. 
maſts, | | 
untwiſted. 


o fquare perches or poles. 
wy L g RopE Tarn, the yarn of any rope 


To RorE, verb neut. to run thick and ropy, as ſome liquors do, ts 
draw out into viſcoſities. The drops will rope around. Dryden. 


ſquare meaſure, and ave Sar 
Ror x Dancer [of rope and dancer] one who dances on a fingle 


Roop [node, or nade, Sax. ] a croſs, a repreſentation or image of the 

crucifition of Chriſt on the croſs. By the holy rood. Shakeſpeare. 
Roor [hnop, Sax.] 1. The upper part of the mouth, the palate. 
Their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. Fob. 2. The cover 
dney. 3. The 


of a houſe. Perching within ſquare royal roowes, Si 
vault, the inſide of the arch that covers a building. Under the roof of 


heaven. Hooker. yy 
To Roos, verb ad. [from the fubſt.]J 1. To cover with a roof. 


Roofed with vaults or es. Addiſon. 2. To incloſe in a houſe. Here 
had we now our country's honour roof d. Shakeſpeare. 1 
Roo“ r- TR EES, or Rov'e-TREEs [in a ſhip] are ſmall timbers which 
bear up the gratings from the half deck to the forecaſtle. | 
Roo v, aj. [of roof] having roofs. Whether to rogfy houſes they 


repair. Dryden. See Roox Y. | 
Roox [hnoc, Sax.) 1. A ſort of bird reſembling a crow ; it feeds not 


on carrion, but grain. 2. [ Rocco, It.] a mean man at cheſs, a cheat at 
ming, a ſharper, I am like an old root, who is ruin'd by gaming. 
ycherly. z. One chat lends money to gameſters. | . 


To Rook, werb neut. to cheat, to rob. 
Roo K ERV [of rok} a place where rooks haunt or reſide, a nurfery 


of rooks. With a mountain and a rookery. Pope. 
Roo'ky, adj. [of root] haunted by rooks. The rookty wood. Shake- 


ro | 
makes ropes to 


Wes Maler, or Ro ER [of rope and maker] one who 


ſell. | 
Ro ERV [of rope] rogues tricks. See RopeTRICEK, 


Ro'ytTRICK [of rope and trict] probably, tricks that deſerve a rope 


or halter. Shakeſpeare, = | 
Ro'ey [of rope; napig, Sax.] clammy, flimy. Rep wine. Dy- 


Ro'piness, or Ro'pisHxess [ſpoken of liquors] a thick clammy qua- 
lity, glutinouſnels. 
Ro'QuELAURE, or Ro'QUELO [roquelaure, Fr.] a fort of cloak for 
men. Within the requelaure's claſp thy hands are pent. Gay. 
Rora'Tron [from roris, of ros, Lat. dew} a falling of dew. 
Ro'r1o [reridus, Lat.] dewy, wettiſh, moiſt. In a rorid ſubſtance 
thro' the capillary cavities. Brown. | 
Ror1'eervs Ductus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a veſſel arifng about 
the kidney, on' the left fide, which aſcends along the cheſt, and ends at 
the ſubclavian vein, on the left ſide ; the uſe of which is to convey the 
juices called chyle and lympha, from the lower part to the hear; called 


alſo auctus chyliferus. 


ſpare. | 
Room. num, Sax. rums, Goth. mm, Ss. and Dan. riymre, Du. a | 3 1 
ruum, L. Ger. taum, H. Ger. all in the laſt fignification] 1. An apart. Rox TLUENT or Ron Tr vous Crorifluus, Lat.] flowing with dew. 
ment in an houſe, ſo much as is incloſed within partitions. 2. Large Ronirz“xous, 44% = 7rva Lat.] producing dew. 
Ror1'cenous, adj. [rorigena, Lat.] 3 of dew. 
| of dew. 


Roru'LENT, adj. [rorulentus, Lat.] 
Kos, Lat. 1. The dew which falls upon the ground in the 
2. [In medicine] a kind of moiſture, whereby all parts of 


body are nouriſhed, 

Ros [according to Galen} is a third ſort of moiſture, whereby the 
parts of animal bodies are nouriſhed, and is containedin all the parts of 
an animal, like a certain dew ſprinkled upon them. See Hxro- 
THESIS, 3 

Ros Vitrioli, Lat. fin chemiſtry] 1. The firſt . that is diſtilled from 
vitriol in balneo mariæ. 2. [With phyſicians, &c.] the firſt moiſturs 
that falls from the extremities of the 
ſubſtance of the members. 


or ſufficient ſpace, extent of place. 3. Place unoccupied. Before they 
ſhall want room by encreaſing. Bentley. 4. Way unobſtrufted. Make 
room. Shakeſpeare. 5. Stead, place of another. We de God's work, 
are in his place and room. Calamy. 6. Unobſtructed opportunity. There 
was no prince in the empire who had #22 for ſuch an alliance. Ad- 


diſon. 
Roo ua [of rem] ſpace, place. There is good ſtore of raamage 
and receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Wotton. 
Roo'mer [with ſailors] a very large ſhip. 
Roo'miness [of roomy] largeneſs of place. 
Roo'my, adj. [of room] large, capacious, wide. 
To Roos r, verb neut. [hnopean, Sax. roeſten, Du. o 


he night time. 
an animal 


f the ſame ety- 


mology with ref] 1. To reſt or _ as fowls or birds do. The cock 1 
* yooſted at night upon the boughs. L*Eftrange. 2. To lodge; by way of Ro'sa, Lat. aroſe. : laren, ſome- 
burleſque. = | 0 og (in medicine] a diſeaſe common to young children, 
Roos 1 Uh Sax. ] a perch or reſting place, for fowls or birds to thing like the mealles. 
yo Ap yer en gs. den. Ro'sa Solis, or rather, Ros Solis, ſam dew, a pleaſant 1qu0r __ 5 
brandy, cinnamon, ſugar, and other ingredients; ver) ar) a parti 


fleep on. He clapt his wings upon his root. . 
Roor [radice, It. rays, Sp. radix, Lat. roed, Dan. rot, rooth, Su.] 


1. That part of a plant, Ic. that extends itſelf downwards, that im- 
bibes the juices of the earth, and tranſmits them to other parts for their 
nutrition. The layers will in a month ſtrike t Evelyn. 2. The 
bottom, the lower part. The roots of the mountains. Burnet. 3. A 
plant, of which the root is edible. Plants whoſe root, are eaten, as car- 
rote. Watts. 3. The firſt cauſe. The love of money is the root of 

all evil. Temple. 5. The firſt anceſtor. They were the root, out of 
which ſprang two diftin& people. Locke. 6. Fixed reſidence. That 
love took deepeſt root which firſt did grow. Dryden. 7. Impreſſion, 
durable effect. Things alſo which had taken a great deal ſtronger and Ros Fr. [nope, Sax. roos, Su. roſe, Du. and ted by Cupid uo 
deeper root, Hooker. Lat.] a flower, called the flower of Venus, 2 of ſeveral leaves 

Roor [in mathematics] a number or quantity which is multiplied by Harpocrates, the god of filence. The flower conſiſts hoſe leafy fower⸗ 
itſelf, or conſidered as the baſis or foundation of a higher power. placed circularly,” which expand in a beautiful order, W hes 
cup becomes a roundiſh or oblong fruit, incloſing ab 


7 | d | 
| Ro'sagy [reſaire, Fr. roſario, It. and Sp. of reſr un, 
cular maſs 4 of devotion addreſſed -4 the Virgin 172 e 
the chaplet of that name is accommodated; a ſet of be:ds py vp Ro. 
containing fifteen awe maria's and fifteen parer-10/itr", 0 gen ere 
maniſts number their pray ers. See DRMONOTA TAI and BASILIC, 
3 3 ilk and ſugar. 
Rosa'pe, a liquof made of pounded almonds, milk Wy 15 ,nfiſting 
Ro'sci, adj. [roſtides, Lat.] dewy, abounding with den, 
of dew. The ro/cid juice of the body. Bacon. Ger. roſa, It. Sp. and 


Roors [with grammarians] original words. nes a N 
Square Root [in am ee a number, which, being multiplied feeds : To which may be added, it is a weak pithy 
by itſelf, | produces a power called a ſquare, as 5 is the ſquare root prickles, and hath pinnated leaves. Miller. ſculpture, chiefly ofed 
| Ros x fin womans the figure of a roſe in wr” in the middle 

e wy Po in the ſpaces betwee? 


| ade uſe 
x poke unde te 


neient cuſtom 


Sce To Rras. Eve roſe 
16 


1 value. anciently, 
In 22 * roje-nobles: 


ſkill 


Ross, pret.. of to riſe. 


Ross Meble, an Engliſh gold coin, 


to baniſh. Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heaven. Maiitor. | 
Roo rx, adj. [of root] fixed, deep, radical. Rozted and grounded The ſucceeding kings coined roſe-nobles a a 
in the love of Chriſt. Hammond. | | den. EE = xs ould pound ten 
They all do hate Ros Royal, an ancient gold coin, in op 
| bleſſes at maß, 


Roo'TEvLY, adv, [of rooted] deeply, ſtrongly. 
him as rootedly as I. Shakeſpeare. terling. ; only 
3 777 [of - = Ls botany} the ſmall root of a plant. 4 2 a roſe which the pope comm 
00'TY, adj. [of root of roots. a : - a ſunday in Lent. , : 
Ps Undes the Ross, privatcly, ſec etly, not to be 
under the Ros | 


veſſel, and is diſperſed upon the | 


of to de. 


we 
in ſympoie 
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R O T 


„ATE, aj, [roſat, Fr. of roſeus, roſa, Lat.] 1. Roſy, full of roſes. 
* your = bow'rs. Pe 2. 1 with, or ſmelling of 
'oſes, blooming, fragrant, purple, as a role. | 

Ro'seD, adj. [from roſe] fluſhed, crimſoned like a roſe. Ro/ed over 
uch the virgin crimſon of modeſty. Shaky/peare. 

Ro'st-MALLOW, ub. a plant. © 5 "op 

RosEMARY [romarin, Fr. roſmarino, It. romero, Sp. of roſmarinus, 
Lat.] a medicinal and fragrant plant. Roſemary is ſmall, but a very 
wdoriferous ſhrub ; the principal uſe of it is to perfume chambers and in 
gecoctions for waſhing. Mortimer. i | 

Ro's8T, ſub. [of raſe] a red colour for painters. A weak water of 
um-lake, roſet, and vermillion. Peacham. 

Ro'ss-wATER [of ro/e and water] water diſtilled from roſes. 

RostrcRUCIAaNs, certain chymiſts, or hermetical philoſophers, who 
tile themſelves brothers of the holy croſs. See CRolisApk. 

Ro's1ER, /ub/?. Fr. a roſe-buſh. Crowned with a garland of {ſweet 
roſter. Spenſer. 7 

Ro'sin, properly Re's1n [refire, Fr. reſina, Lat.] 1. An oily Juice, that 
dozes out of the pine tree, &c, inſpiſſated turpentine. Pitch, ro/in 
{carwood on red wings aſpire. Garth, 2. Any inſpiſſated matter of 
vegetables that diflolves in ſpirit. Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit 
itz reſin or fixed oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be extracted 
but by rectified ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 

To Ros ix, verb a#. [from the noun] to rub with roſin. 

Ro's1nY, adj. [of rein] reſembling roſin. The example ſhould per- 
haps be roſſelly. See RossEr., A ſandy gravel or reſiny ſand. Mor- 
tiner. See Rook x, Rocky, and Ri xp, &c. b 
Ro'ssEL, /ubſt. A true 1a or light land, whether white or black, is 


what they are uſually planted in. Mortimer. 

Roso'L1s. See Rosa Solzs. | 

Ro'sLanD [of thos, Brit.] heathy land, or land full of ling; alſo a wa- 
tery or moory ground. 

Ross A L IA [with phyſicians] red fiery ſpots which break out all over 
the body, and diſappeared on the 7th or gth day : A Neopolitan word. 

Ro'ss1LY Land, light land. The beſt ſoil is a ro/e/ly top and a brick 
earthy bottom. Mortimer, See RosLAxp. 

Ro'sreD [with the canting crew] arreſted. : 7 

Ro'sTRATED, adj. [reftratus, Lat.] adorned with beaks of ſhips. 
An hundred and ten rgrated gallies. Arbuthnor. 

Ro'srRUM, Lat. 1. A part of the Roman forum, a fort of ſcaffold- 
ing, whence orations, pleadings, and funeral harangues, Wc. were de- 
livered, The prow of a ſhip, in Latin roſ/rum, gave name to the 
common pleading place in Rome where orations were made, being 
built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the Romans over- 
threw. Peacham. 2. The beak of a bird. 3. 'The beak of a ſhip. 
4. [In chemiſtry] the noſe of an alembic. The pipe which conveys the 
diſtilling liquor into its receiver in the common alembics ; alſo a 
crooked ſciflars, which the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the dilatation of 
wounds, Quincy. 

RosTRIFO'R Mis Proceſſus, Lat. [ith anatomiſts] a proceſs of the 
ſhoulder blade, and alſo of the lower jaw-bone. 

Ro'sy, adj. [of roſe; roſeus, Lat.] full of, or like roſes in bloom, 
beauty, colour or fragrance. The eh fingered morning. Spenſer. 

To Rot, verb neut. [potan, Sax. rotra, Su. raade, Dan. rotten or 
berrotten, Du. and L. Ger. ROTTEN, ROTTED, par pafſ.] to putrify, 
periſh, or conſume away. 

To Ror, verb ad. to make putrid, to bring to corruption. 

Rot ſnot, Sax.] 1. A diſeaſe in ſheep, in which their lungs are 
vaſted, their throats ſwoln, and their bodies full of a limpid water. 2. 
futre faction, ſudden decay. 

Ro'Ta, Lat. a wheel; alſo the name of the firſt juriſdiction of the 
court of Rome. | , | 

RoTa Ariſtotelica, Lat. Ariſtotle's wheel, a celebrated problem in 
mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel about its axis ; ſo called, 
becauſe firſt taken notice of by Ariſtotle, 

RoTa'ty, adj. [rota, Lat. a wheel] pertaining to a wheel, whirling 
% a wheel. 

Ro'Tan (with the canting crew] any carriage, but particularly a 
cart, 

RoTA'TED, adj. [rotatus, Lat.] turned round like a wheel. 
 Rota"rT1ON, Fr. [rotatio, Lat. rotazione, It.] the act of turning round 
like a wheel, the ſtate of being ſo whirled round, whirl. By a Find of 
arculation or rotation, arts have their ſucceſſive invention. Hake. 
or rio [in geometry] the circumvolution of a ſurface, round an 
moveable line. g . 

NRorariox [with anatomiſts] the action of the muſcles, called rota- 
ores, or the notion they give to the parts to which they are affixed. 

Ror x“ ToR, fab. Lat. that which gives a citcular motion. The tri- 
we and the four little rotators. Wiſeman. . 

oTATOR Femoris Extror/um, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that 
turns the thigh outwards, | | 

RoTaToR Major & Minor” [with anatomiſts] two proceſſes in the 
per part of the thigh bone, in which the tendons of many muſcles are 
terminated, called trochanters. | 

Rorz, ſub. Inox, Sax, merry, rote, O. F.] 1. A harp, a lyre; obſo- 

Ke, Worthy of great Phoebus roze, Spenſer. 2. | Routine, Fr. of rota, 

it. a wheel] words uttered by mere memory, without meaning ; as, 


to ſay a leſſon b 7 it readi 
„ub = ” ih is to fay it readily, and from mere memory, as 


informing the underſtanding. Words roted in your tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
Th 1 0 Nails [a corruption of rudder ; with ſhipwrights] nails with 
7 ull heads, uſed for faſtening the rudder irons of ſhips. 
J e Ro“ rox po, or Ro r ux Do [in Rome; rotondo, It. of rotundns, 
a 3 was antiently called the Pantheon, becauſe dedicated to 
G OV. It is a great maſſy vault, 140 feet high, and as many 
a bes e a hole open at the top of nine or ten ſeet diameter, which, 
open ay, ſands a bold and firm piece of architecture, although it is 
at the top, and hath not had for many years pillars to bear up its 
this” There are now lying along on the ground, but on the outſide of 
piers, 6 I thirteen of its columns, eac of them being all of one 
3 DOE cet in diameter, and 53 feet in height. This fabric Pliny, 
oh wth accounted one of the rareſt works then extant. 
periſheg has adj. [of noxan, Sax. to rot] See To Ror. 1. Unſound, 
trees, 3%) ©rupting, putrid, carious. About the roots of rorten 


Bacon, 2, Not firm, not truſty. Hence rotten thing, or I ſhall 


o Rorte, verb a. [from the ſubſt] to fix in the memory, without 


ſhake thy bones. Shakefpeare. 3. Not ſound, not hard, The deepneſs 
of the rotten way. Knolles. | 5 
| Ro'TTENNEss (nornepre, of noxan, Sax. rotten, Du.] putrefaction; 


ſtate of being rotten. A certain ſign of rottenneſi. Wiſeman. 


Ro'TULa, Lat. [I. e. a little wheel; in anatomy] the bone of the 
knee- pan. | 


Rorv'vp, adj. [rotonde, Fr. rotundus, Lat.] round, ſpherical. The 


croſs figure of the chriſtian temples is more proper for ſpacious buildings, 
than the rotund of the heathen. Addiſon. _ | 

| RoTunpiro'povs, adj. [rotundus, round, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in 
botanic writings] having round leaves. | 

RoTv'npiTY [rotundire, Fr. rotunditas, Lat.] roundneſs, ſphericity. 
tans? is an emblem of eternity, that has neither beginning nor end. 

then. 

RoTv'npo. See Roroxpo, and PANTHEON. | 

RoTu'xpus Lat. [with anatomiſts] a name given to ſeveral muſcles, 
from the roundneſs of their form; particularly one of the radii, which 
ſerves to turn the palm of the hand downwards. 

To Rove, verb neut. ſroffber, Dan. to range for plander] to 
3 to range, to wander, The frequent riſe and raving of paſſions. 

atts. 

To Rove, verb a. 1. To wander over. Rowing the field. Million. 
2. [ Roder, Fr.] to ramble about. | 

Rove, /ub/?. an iron pin, to which a clinch nail is faſtened. 

Rove. See To Rive. | | 

ROVER [from rowe ; rodeur, Fr] 1. A rambler, a ranger, a Wan- 
derer. 2. An unſteady fickle man. 3. A robber, a pirate. The caſe 
of rovers by land. Bacon. 4. At rovers; at random, without any par- 
ticular aim. Providence never ſhoots at rovers. South, 

Rovcx, adj. Fr. red. | 

Rovee, ſubſt. red paint. If our modern fine gentleman thinks fit to 
apply a rouge to his cheek. The Wok Up. . 

Rove Croſs, or Rouoꝝ Dragon [in heraldry] the names of two of 
the marſhals, or purſuivants at arms, 

Roven [hnub, hnuhge, Sax. rout, Pu.] 1. Uneven, rugged. More 
unequal than the rougheſt ſea. Burner, 2. Severe, harth to the mind. 
That perverſeneſs which rough and imperious uſes often produces. Locke, 
3. Auſtere to the taſte ; as rough wine, rough cyder. 4. Harſh to the 
ear. And ſmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Poe. 
Rugged of temper, inelegant of manners, not ſoft, not civil, rude, With 
a band of ſoldiers tall and rough. Corulzr, 6. Not gentle, not proceed- 
ing by eaſy operation. His purgatives are generally very rough and 
ſtrong. Arbuth. 7. Hard featured, not delicate. A ropy chain of rheams, a 
viſage rough. Dryden, 8. Not poliſhed, not tiniſhed by art; as, a rough 
diamond, 9. Terrible, dreadful. On the rough edge of battle ere it 
join'd. Milton. 10. Rugged, diſordered in appearance, ccarſe. Rough 


from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes, moves. Pope. 11. Tempeſtuous, ſtormy. 


Time and the hour run through the roughe/t day. Y ade peare. 

To he Rovcn, to lie in one's cloaths. A cant phrale. 

To Rovcnca'sT, verb act. [of rough and caſt] 1. To. moald without 
niceties, to form with unequalities. 2. 'To form any thing particularly, 
mental productions in its firſt rudiments. This royghcaſ? unhewn poetry 
was inſtead of ſtage plays. Dryden. | | 

Ro'ucncasT, ſabſt. [of rough and ca] 1. A rude model, a form in 
its firſt rudiments. A looſe model and roughcaft of what I deſign to do. 
Digby. 2. A ſort of plaiſter mixt with pebbles, or otherwiſe uneven on 
the ſurface. Let him have ſome plaiſter lome or roughcaſt about him 


to ſignify wall. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ro'ucHDRAUGHT, /. [of rough and dranght] a draught in its firſt 


rudiments. See RupELx. 

To RovcnpRa'w, verb ad. [of ron gh and draw] to trace coarſely. 
Or poliſh them ſo faſt, as he rougharew. ' Dryden. 

To Rov'cnen, verb ach. [of rough] to make rough. Such difference 
there is in tongues, that the ſame figure which roughers one, gives ma- 
jeſty to another. Dj den. 

To Rov'onEx, verb neut. to become rough. | 

To Roven-ue'w, verb at. [of rough and hew] to give any thing 
the firſt appearance of form. | 

RouoH- HE“ W , part. adi. [from rough-hew] 1. Rugged, unpoliſh- 
ed, uncivil. A rough-hewn ſeaman. Bacon. 2, Not yet nicely finiſh. 


ed. This rough hewwn, ill-timber'd diſcourſe. Hoavel, 


Rov'cnincs, latter paſture or graſs that comes after mowing. 

Rov'cuLy, adv. [of rough] 1. With uneven ſurface. 2. Rudely, 
harſhly. Rebuked and roughly ſent to priſon. Shakeſpeare. 3. Without 
tenderneſs, ſeverely. That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. 
Dryden. 4. Auſterely to the talte ; as, this cyder taſtes roughly on the 
palate. 5. Boiſterouſly, tempeſtuouſly ; as, he rated her very roughly, 

Rov'caness [hnupneppe, Sax.] 1. Unevenneſs, is that which by the 
inequality of its parts is diſagreeable to the touch. The little roughneſs 
and inequalities of the leather. Boyle. 2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. An 
auſtere and unconcocted roughneſs as floes. Brown. 3. Altringent taſte, 
A delicious roughneſs on my tongue. Sgectater. 4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 
In the roughneſs of the numbers, and cadences of this play. Dryden. 5. 
Ruggedneſs of temper, coarſeneſs of manners, behaviour or zadreb a 
RougBneſs of temper. Addiſon. 6. Abſence of delicacy. Their military 
roughneſs would be quickly loſt. Aadiſin. 7. Severity, violence of diſci- 
pline. As they could not brook the roughne/s of that maſter's correction. 
8. Violence of operation in medicines ; as, the roughneſs of that purga- 
tive. 9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate ; as, the roughneſs of that ama- 
thyſt. 10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance ; as, behold the rough- 
_ of his cloaths. 11. Stormineſs, tempeſtuouſneſs; as, the roughneſs 
of the fea, or the weather. 12. Coarſeneſs of features; as, the rough- 
neſs of that man's face. og 

Rovcur, old pret. of ReEacu [it is commonly written raught by 
Spenſer] reached. 

To Rov'cawokK, verb act. [of rough and work] to work coarſely 
over without nicety. Till you have roughrurought all your work. Maxon. 

To Rovr [military term] officers of equal quality, who mount the 
ſame guard, and take their turns in relieving one another, are ſaid to roul. 

Rovnce, the handle of a part of a printing-preſs. 

Rov'nceval Peas, [ſo called of rouncewalle, near the Pyrenean 
mountains] a large ſort of delicious peas. See Pea, of which it is a 
ſpecies. And ſet as a daintie thy runci val peaſe. Tuſſer. 

RounD, adj. [rotundus, Lat. rund, Dan. and Su. rond, Fr. rotunde, It. 
redonde, Sp.) 1. That is in the form of a ball, orbicular. The outſide 
baſe of this round world. Milton. 2. Cylindrical, Hollow engines 
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R OU 
long and reed, thick ram d. Milton. 3. That is in the form of a cir- 
cle. His pond'rous ſhield, large and round. Milton. 4. [ Rotundo ore, 
Lat.] ſmooth, without defect in ſound; In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, 
round and pleaſant. Peacham. 5. Not broken. A round number near 
the truth. Arbutbnot. 6. Large, not inconſiderable. They ſet a round 


price upon your head. Alien. 7. Plain, clear, candid. Round deal- 


ing is the honour of man's nature. Bacon. 8. Quick, briſk, Sir Ro- 
ger heard them upon a round trot. Addiſon. g. Free without delicacy or 
reſerve, almoſt rough. The kings interpoſed in a round and princely 
manner. Bacon. | | | 

Rounp [rond, Fr.] 1. A ring or circle, a ſphere. It ſeems a perfect 
round. Addiſon, 2. Step of a ladder, rundle. The two or three firſt 
round; of the ladder. Gowernment of the Tongue, 3. The time in which 
any thing has paſſed through all hands, and comes back to the firſt; 
hence applied to a carouſal. To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful 
round. Prior. 4. A revolution, a courſe ending at the point where it be- 


= The a/s's round of vexatious changes. L'Efrange. 5. [ Ronde, 


1 a walk performed by a guard or officer to ſurvey a certain diſtrict. 


OUND, adv, 1. Every way, on all ſides. The cities round about. 
Geneſis, 2. [En rond, d la ronde, Fr.] in a revolution. Some preachers | 


run the ſame round from one end of the year to another. Addi/on. 3. 
Circularly. Mi/zon. 4. Not in a direct line. Pope. d 
Rovnv, prep. 1. On every ſide of. To officiate light round this opa- 


cous earth. Milton. 2. Circularly about. 


To Rowno, verb act. [from the ſubſt. rozunds, Lat. J 1. To ſurround, 
to encircle. The many-colour'd iris rounds thine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
To make circular or ſpherical, Worms with many feet which round 
themſelves into balls. Pw, 3. To raiſe to a relief. The figures on 
our modern medals are raiſed and rounded. Addiſon. © 4. To move about 
any thing. 5. To mould or form into ſmoothneſs. A quaint, terſe, 
florid ſtile rounded into periods. Swift. | | 

To Rovuno, verb neut. 1. To grow round in form. The queen your 
mother rounds apace. Shakeſpeare. 2. To go rounds. They keep watch, 
or nightly rounding walk. Milton. 

To Roux in the Ear [Hunian, Sax. to mutter, runen, Ger. whence 
Chaucer writes it better roun] to whiſper. One of Kalender's ſervants 


. rounded in his ear. Sidney. 


Rou'xnDABOUT, adj. [This word is uſed as an adjective, though it is 
only an adverb united to a ſubſtantive, by a colloquial licence which 
ought not to have been admitted into books. Johnſon] 1. Ample, exten- 
five. For want of having large, ſound roundabout ſenſe. Locke. 2. In- 
direct, looſe. Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of tranſlating. Pelton. 

Rov'nper, Rov'nDELay, or Rou'NDEAU, ſubſi, [rondelet, Fr. re- 
dondella, Sp.] 1. A ſong beginning and ending with the ſame ſentence, 
or one that turns back again to the firſt verſe, and then goes round. 2. 
A rondeau ; ſee RoxpEAU. Sike a rowndle never heard J none. Spenſer. 
To hear thy rhimes and roxnde/ays. Spenſer. 3. [ Rondelle, Fr. ] a round 


form. Nymphs did dance their rounde/ays, Howe, 


 Rov'nDELAY, or Rov'xpo, a ſhepherd's ſong ; or, as it were, a ſong 
ſung in a round by a company, where each takes his turn. 
Rou'nper [of round] circumference, incloſure. Shakeſpeare. 
Rovnp-Heads [in the time of the civil wars in England] a name 
iven to thoſe of the parliament party, or puritans, who generally had 
Heir hair cut ſhort, and crop'd round. And drank confuſion to the 


round-heads. Spectator. 


To Round @ Horſe [in horſemanſhip] is a general expreſſion for all 


ſorts of manage _ rounds : fo that to round a horſe upon a trot, 
gallop, or otherwiſe, is to make him carry his ſhoulders and his haunches 
compactly or roundly, upon a greater or ſmaller circle, without traverſing 
or bearing to a ſide. 
 Roun»-Houſe [of a pariſh] a priſon wherein to ſecure thoſe who are 
apprehended by the conſtable, c. for committing diſorders in the night, 
and there kept till carried before a magiſtrate in the morning. 
Rouxp - Houſe {in a ſhip] is the uppermoſt room or cabin in the ſtern 
of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. 
Roux In, or Round Aft (a ſea phraſe] is to let riſe the main or 
forctack, c. when the wind larges upon them, i. e. grows fairer. 
 Rov'nviNG, part. act. [of 3 encompaſſing round. Milton. 
Ro ND v, adv. [of round] 1. In a round form. 2. Plainly, with- 
out reſerve, freely. Giving them rounaly to underſtand. Hooker. 3. 
Briſkly, with ſpeed. And then it may go on roundly. Locke, 4. Com- 
pletely, to the purpoſe, vigorouſly. And proceeded every way ſo 
roundly and ſeverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte him. Dawies. 
Rov'npxess. [of round] 1. A round form, circularity, ſphericity, cy- 
lindrical form. The roundne/s of the bubble. Bacon. 2. Smoothneſs. 
The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech was delightſome for the 
roundneſ;, Spenſer. 3. Openneſs, honeſty, vigorous meaſures ; as, he 
acted in that affair with commendable roundne/s. - 
Rounvs [in maſonry] are the fragments or broken pieces of ſtatues. 
Rounps 8 n ilitary term] a watch commanded by an officer, who 
in the night time walks round about the ramparts of a fortified place, or 
about the ſ.reets of a garriſon, to ſee that the centinels do their duty, and 
to keep the town in good order. | 
Round Splice [with mariners] is when a rope's end is ſo let into ano- 


ther, that they ſhall be as firm as if they were but one ro 


e. 

Roux p 7% [of a ſhip] is a round frame of boards, bs upon the 
croſs-trees, near the head of the maſt, where men may ſtand to furl and 
looſe the top-ſails, Qc. | 

Roux [in horſes] a fleſh-colour. 

To Rovsex, or To Rovze; verb act. [of anipan, Sax. of the ſame 
claſs of words with raiſe and riſe] 1. To raiſe, excite, or ſtir up to 
thought or action. To 7gu/e up a people the moſt phlegmatic. Atter- 
bury. 2. To awake from ſleep. o rouſe the watchmen of the public 


weal. Addifon. 3. To put into action. Bluſtring winds had rous'd the 


ſea. Milton. 4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. He couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion, who ſhall rouſe him up. Gene/+s. 
To Rovse, verb neut. 1. To be awaked from ſlumber or ſleep. Mor- 
heus rouſes from his bed. Pope. 2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Ni ht's black agents to their prey do reuze. Shakeſpeare. 
oUsE, . [ruſch, Ger. half drunk] a doſe of liquor rather too 
_ Shakeſpeare. 6 
ov'sEr [of rouſe] one who rouſes. 
 Rov'ssELEr, Fr. a ſmall pear of a delicious taſte, 
Rour {prob. of rhawd, or rhodio,\Brit. a walk, Baxter; rot, Du. 
Jabrſon] 1. A noiſy company of people, a mob, a rabble ; a combuſ- 
tion, noiſe, trouble or diſturbance. Partaking in routs and uulawfal aſ- 


there's the rub. Shakeſpeare. | Rvu's510 


RUB 
ſemblies. Bacon. 2. [Dereute, route, Fr.] diſcomfiture, 
2 defeated or diſperſed, Diſpers d J rout. Daniel, eo lor of a, 
ſenſe] an aſſembly or combination of three or more perſons on na law - 
| 1 P®TIONS going forcib! 
to commit an unlawful act; although they do not perform © if 5. , 
done, it is a riot. | ci it be 

Rour [route, Fr.] a public road or highway, or courſe: | 
""k an = is to 2 WY © 3 eſpecially the 

ouT of Wolver, a company or herd of them; 

To Rovr, verb act. [derouter, Fr.] to put into confuſio 
diſperſe, to diſcomfit, Totally routed and defeated thei 
Clarendon. 

To Rour, verb neuf. 1. To aſſemble in clamorous crowg; Th 
meaner ſort routed together. Bacon. 2. [Either of pnotan, Sax a : 
to 2 up 3 7 , " root up 2 as ſwine do. Borne 

OUTE, ſub/t. Fr. road, way. See Rour. Wide thr 
field their 9 take. Gay. ougn the fix 

Row [of pop or pap, Sax. a ſtreet, rue, Fr. rere, Teut. reih, Germ 
a rank or order, a number of things ranged in a line. after them ll 
dancing in a row. Spenſer. ; 

To RT's Boat, verb act. [of nopan, Sax:] to drive it along in the 
water by oars, | | 

To Row, werb neut. to impel a veſſel in the water by oars, He faw 
them toiling in rowing. St. Mark. 

Ro'weL [of routlle, Fr.] the prickles of a ſpur, that turn on an ax; 

 Ro'wer [with farriers] a roll of hair, a ſkain of filk or thread 
= into a wound or iſſue to hinder it from healing, and proyoke a if. 

arge. 

— [in a ſhip] is a round piece of wood or iron, wherein the 
whip goes, being made to turn about, that it may carry over the whip 
the eaſier from ade to ſide, 

To Row ET, verb act. to pierce through the ſcin and keep the wound 
open by a rowel. 5 

Ro'wen, att. Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may ſprout into green. 7ufer. 

RoweN- Hay, latter hay. 

Ro'weR [of row] one that rows or manages an oar, 

Ro'winG [of cloths] is the ſmoothing them with a rowler. 

To Rowne [nunman, Sax.] to whiſper. See To Rouyb. 

Ro'wLanp | Camden derives it of nod, Sax. counſel, and land, 9. 4 
a counſellor to his country; but Verſtegan of row, Du. peace, and iand, 
5. d. peace maker of his country] a proper name of men. 

Give him a RowLand for his Wliver, 

See this proverb in letter O, under Oliver: Rowland, viz. General 
Monk, or, as others explain it, King Charles the Second, who, ſome 
ſay (tho' not very beautiful himſelf, yet got very fine children) ludicrouſly 
called Rowley, alluding to a ſtallion of that name kept in the Meuſe, 
which, tho' ill favoured himſelf, yet got very fine colts; as it is reported 
the Lord Rocheſter told his Majeſty, when he aſk'd him the reaſon of 
that nick name. The common acceptation of this proverb, is, to give 
every man his deſerts ; or, to return like for like. So the Lat. tay; 
Par peri retuli. Ter. And the Fr. A beau jour, beau retour: Or, Je lui 
bien rendu ſon change. We ſay, likewiſe, to give guid pro quo. 

To RowsE In 8 ſea phraſe] ſigniſies to hale or pull in. 

Ro'wsinG [with hunters] the putting up and driving of a hart from 
its reſting place. See Rovuse. 

RowrT, a company or number of wolves. 5 

3 over- rank or ſtrong, ſaid of corn or graß: 2 provincial 
word. 

Ro val, Fr. freale, It. real, Sp. of regalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a 
king, kingly, becoming a king. The roya/ ſtock of David. Milton. 2. 

e 


n by defeat, to 


Noble, illuſtrious. How doth that roya/ merchant, good Antonio? Shake- 

peare. : 

A RoyaL Crown of England, is cloſed by ſemicircles of gold, meeting at a title © 

the monde or globe on which the croſs ſtands, and thoſe ſemicircles . 

adorned with croſſes and flower de lui; the whole embelliſh'd with pre- tem, 8. 

cious ſtones. : Run 
Roy aL Army, is an army marching with heavy cannon, capable of To RI. 

beſieging a ſtrong well fortified city. Rus R 
Rox AI. Antler [with hunters] the third branch of the horn of a hart form] h: 

or buck, which ſhoots out from the rear, or main horn, above the be- ſnow, th 

zantler. Ru'sy 


valuable 
E y 
ead a dr 


Royal 4/:nt, the aſſent of the king to an act of parliament. Fe 
| Royar Fißbes, whales and ſturgeons, to which ſome add porpoiles; 
which are the king's, by his prerogative, when caſt on ſhore. Fe 

Rovat. Paraper ¶ in fortification] a breaſt-work raiſed on the edge 0 
a rampart towards the country. 3 

ROYAL Society, a body of perſons of eminent learning, inſtituted DF 
King Charles 1I. for the promoting of natural knowledge. 

Ro'yAaL1sT, one who is of the king or queen's part), 
their intereſt ; a royal perſon. | lac his 

To Ro'yatizs, werb af. [of royal] to make royal. To royaii 
blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shakeſpeare. His body 

Ro'YaLLY, adv. [of royal] in a royal, kingly manner. 
ſhall be roya/ly interr'd. Dryden. Re: zwes Of 4 

Ro'YALT1Es, plur. of royalty ; the royal rights or Nene ws. 
king or queen; which the civilians reckon to be Rx 10 0 7 ace, 
the power of judicature, the power of life and death, of 5 ys Pi 
of levying taxes; the goods that have no owners, as Walls, 2 
and the coinage of money. \ It.] 1. Che 

Ro'YaLTy [regalitas, Lat. roialts, royaute, Fr. r ealta, 9 his title. 
racter or office of a king. If they had held their ane gr 4 
Locke. 2. State of a king, royal dignity. And ſigh in 7004 9 
in ſtate. Prior. 3. Emblems of royalty. ie. Spenſer: 

To Ro'yne, verb ad, [rogner, Fr.] to gnaw, to d e rude. Ihe 

Ro'yn18H, adj. t mangys paltry] ſorry, mean, 
royni/h clown. Shakeſpeare. 

Ro/ysTERs, rude, roaring fellows. See Rols TER. r his hat 

To Rovzz à Hart [a hunting phraſe] is to raiſe him 
bour. See Rovse. - he lifts up and 

To Rovze [in falconry] is ſaid of a hawk, when | 
ſhakes himſelf, indrance, or "hy" 

Run, „ah. [from the verb] 1. Collifion, a let, hindrance 0 oft 
diment. © Without any rub or interruption. Swift. 2, 


or maintains 


bing. 3. Inequality of ground that hinders the motio wang 
Diffcult,, — of uneaſineſs. To ſleep, perchance to dr 


e 
r 


R U D 
S TUNE, ul. [of rab and fone] a ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen: 
| 8 5 - * 2 Skinner derives it of reiben, Teut. 
and Ger. to wipe] 1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſome- 
thing over it, to ſcour. 2. To touch fo as to have ſomething of that 
which touches left behind. Catholics u their beads and ſmell his bones. 
Adiiſon. 3. Lo move one body upon another. 4. To obſtruct by col- 
lilon. 5. To poliſh, to retouch. To zb over the defated copy of the 
creation. South. 6. To remove by friction. A forcible object will rub 
out the freſheſt colours at a ſtroke, Collier. 7. To touch hard. Now 
being hardly rubb'd upon, left both fear and ſhame, Sidney. 8. To rub 
hun; to clean or curry a horſe. Dryden. 9g. To rub up; to poliſh, to 
ouch. 
70 Run, verb neut. 1. To be fretted, to make a friction. Becauſe 
indeed it r4bb'd upon the fore. Dryden, 2. To get through difficulties, 
Many a lawyer, when once hamper'd, rab off as well as they can. LE- 
range. . 

Rvu'BBER [of rub] 1. One that rubs. 2. A rubbing-bruſh, or other 
inſtrument with which one rubs. 3. A coarſe file. The rough or coarſe 
file, if large, is called a rubber. Moxon, 4. [With gameſters] a conteſt, 
rwo games won in three. | 

Ru'BBAGE, or Ru'BB15H [prob. g. d. rubbings eff, or of pes, Gr. 
filth, or of ripia, Sp. Rubbage is not uſed] 1. The refuſe of building, as 
brick-bats, mortar, dirt, &c. The leaſt commotion lays the whole in 
rubbiſh. L'Eftrange. 2. Confuſed, mingled maſs; Not to lie any lon- 
ger in rubbi/þ and confuſion. Arbuthnot. 3. Any thing worthleſs and 
vile. 
Ru'BBLE-S!one, ſabſi. Rubble-ſtones owe their name to their being 
rubbed and worn by the water: Woodward. | 

Ruseo'La [with phyſicians] a ſort of ſmall-pox or meaſles. 

Ruse'TuM, Lat. a cloſe full of ruſhes or brambles ; or a place where 
many ruſhes grow. | 

Rvu'p14, Lat. [with botaniſts] goſlin-weed or clivers. 

Rus1a Tinctorum, Lat. [in botany] madder. 

Ru's1a Sylve/tris, Lat. the herb woodroof. 

Rvu'sican Colour {of a horſe] is a bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 
ray, or white upon the flanks, but ſo that this gray or white is not 

predominant there. 

Ru uu, adj. [rubicond, Fr. of ;ubicundus, Lat,] 
to redneſs, | | 

Rusic'unpiTy [rubicunditas, Lat.] diſpoſition to redneſs. 

Rv's1D, adj. [rubidus, Lat.] reddiſh; red. 

Rvu'B1ED, adj, [of ruby] tinctured of the colour of a ruby, red as a 
ruby. Milton. | 

Rusi'F1c, adj. [of ruber, red, and facio, Lat. to make] making red. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubific. Grew. 

To Ru“ ni v, verb ad. to make red. A phænigmus or rubifjing me- 
dicine. Brown. | 5 | 

Rusn1/c1xous, adj. [rebiginoſus, rubigo, Lat.] ruſt, ruſty. 

Rug ic, Lat. ruſt, the ruſtineſs of iron or btaſs, 

Rusico [with botaniſts] mildew, a diſeaſe that happens to plants, 
and proceeds from a dewy moiſture, which falling upon them, and not 

ing drawn up by the heat of the ſun, by its ſharpneſs, gnaws and cor- 
rupts the inward ſubſtance of plants. 

Rvu'sr1ca, Lat. a marking-ſtone, raddle, or red oker. 

RunBrica [with phyſicians} a kind of ring-worm, or red tet ter. 

Ru'sricaTED {rubricatus, rubrica, Lat} made of a red colour, 
{neared with red. | : 

Ru'prick, ſubPt. 2 Fr. rubrica, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Direc- 
tions given in the liturgy, for the order and manner wherein the ſeveral 
parts of the office are to be performed; fo called, becauſe formerly 
printed or written in red, the office itſelf being in black letters. Their 
tables or rubricks to inſtruct them. Stilling fleet. 2. [In the canon law] 
a title or article in the ancient law-books, ſo called, becauſe formerly 
written as the titles of the chapters in our ancient bibles are, in red let- 
ters. See DisQu1s1T10Ns, and Lir ux compared. . 

RupRick, adj, red. Newton. 

To Ru'sr1ck, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with red. 

Ru'BrIFORM, or Ru'BiFoRM [of ruber, red, or ruby, and forma, Lat. 
form] having the form of red. Of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the 
ſnow, the rubiform will be the leaſt refracted. Nexwton. 

Ru'sy [rubis, Fr. rubime, It. rubi, Sp. of ruber, Lat. red] the moſt 
valuable and hardeſt of precious ſtones, next to the diamond ; and when 
rh beautiful, nothing inferior: It is of a red colour. Upon her 

ead a dreſſing of pearl, diamonds and rubies. Peacham. 2. Redneſs. 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. Macbeth. z. Any thing red. 
4. A blain, a carbuncle. 

Rusy [in heraldry} being red, is uſed for gules, by thoſe who bla- 
zon the arms of the prime nobility by precious ſtones, inſtead of metals 
and colours, 

Run r, adj. [from the ſubſt.] that is of a red colour. Their ray 

s, Shakeſpeare, See AMAZONs, and read there Thermodem. 

0RuckLe, to make a ſort of ruffling noiſe, and wave in ſmall riſings 

@ the ſea does. ; 

Rucra”rion [with phyſicians] belching, a depraved motion of the 
fomach, cauſed by an efferveſcence there, whereby vapours and flatu- 
«it matter are ſent out of the mouth. 

Tt 0 Rup, verb a. Inudu, Sax. redneſs] to make red. Her cheeks 
© apples which the fun had rudded. Spenſer. | 
UDDER [noSor, Sax. roder, Su. roeder, roer, Du. ruder, H. Ger.] 

* piece of timber which is hung at the ftern poſts of a ſhip, on hinges, 
= which being turned ſometimes one fide to the water, and ſometimes 

© the other, turns or directs the veſſel this way or that. 2, Any thing 

2 guides or governs the courſe. | 


Rubes, or Ri'bDo ER, the wideſt ſort of ſieves for ſeparating corn 
om chaff. 


Ruoper- Rope, a rope let through the ſtern-poſt, and the head of the 


rudd yz inclining 


of wn ſo that both ends may be es or faſtened together. The uſe 
8 5 rope is to ſave the rudder, if it ſhould be torn off from the irons by 
Nuseident 
tle 10 pkk. Irons [of a ſhip] the cheeks of that iron, whereof the pin- 
der Part, which is faſtened and nailed down upon the rake of the rud- 
Romney ak ruddy; nudunepre, Sax.] freſh colour. 
N _ red chalk. 
b. 1. rt of bird. Of ſinging bi 5 
Maddecs, "ng A land IF linging birds they have linnets and 


"LP ae, 


A ſtate of roughneſs : obſolete. 4. New ſtate. This ſeems to be the 


RUG 


| Rv'opy [of nudu, Sax. redneſs] t. Of a pale red colour, freſn- co · 
loured in complexion, Some ruddy colour'd, ſome of lighter green: 
Dryden. 2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, in poetry: A crown 
of ruday gold. Dryden. | | | 

Rp, Fr. [ruvido, It, rudo, Sp. prob. of rudis, Lat. but Skinner 
ſays, rather of pe Se, Sax. fiery] 1. Rough, coarſe, uncivil, ſavage, 
brutal. 2. Violent, turbulent, boiſterous. The rude agitation breaks it 
into foam. Ble. 3. Harſh, inclement. 4. Ignorant, unpoliſh'd, raw, 
untaught. But rude in the poſſeſſion of arms. Wotton. 5. [ Rude, F 5. 
rugged, uneven, ſhapeleſs. To worſhip rude and unpoliſh'd ſtones. Sil- 
ling fleet. 6. Artleſs, inelegant. The original unblemiſh'd by my rude 
tranſlation. Dryden. 7. Such as may be done with ſtrength without art, 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtic mind. Dryden. 
 Rvu'veLy, adv. [of rade[ 1. In a rude manner, roughly. 2. Clown- 
iſhly, coarſely, without nicety. I that am rudely ſtampt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unſkilfally ; or rather, where the compleat draught and portraiture is 
not given. In this ſenſe it is moſt judiciouſly applied by, , 

So in the ſciences, tho? rudely taught, 
We may attain, &c, 
4. Violently, boiſterouſly. 

Ru bzxzss [of pedneyre, Sax. or rudefſe, Fr. of ruditas, Lat.] 1. 
Unpoliſhedneſs, coarſeneſs of manners. 2. Ignorance, unſkilfufneſs. 
3. Artleſneſs, inelegance, coarſeneſs. 4. Violence, boiſterouſneſs. The 
great ſwing and rudeneſi of his poize. Shakeſpeare. 5. Stormineſs, ri- 
gour. The rudene/e; of the ſeaſon. Evelyn. 

Rupe'nTURE | in architecture] the figure of a rope or ſtaff, ſome- 
times plain, and fometimes carved, wherewith the flutings of columns 
are frequently filled up. | 

Rupe'NTURED, adj. [in architecture] ſpoken of a pillar with flutings 
like a cable rope, 35 1 

Ru'DERARY, adj. [ruderarius, Lat.] belonging to rubbiſh. 


TaBLE of CEBES. 


Ruvpera'Tion, Lat. [in architecture] the laying of a pavement with 


pebbles or little ſtones: | 

Ru'desBy, /ub/t. [of rude] an uncivil turbulent fellow: A low word, 
now little uſed. A mad. brain rade/&y, full of ſpleen. Shakeſpeare. 

Rupce-Waſh'd Kerſey, kerſey- cloth made of fleece-wooll, only waſh'd 
on the back of the ſheep. 
 Ru'pimenT [ruaiment, Fr. rudimento, Tt. rudimento, Sp. of rudimen- 
tum, of rudis, Lat. ignorant] 1. The firſt element, principle or ground of 
any art or ſcience, ſo called, becauſe thoſe that firſt come to be inſtructed, 
are rudes, ſuppoſed to be altogether ignorant. 2. The firſt unſnapen be- 
ginning of any thing. Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant. Bacon. 

RU DIME“N TAL, adj. [of rudiment] elemental, relating to firſt princi- 
ples. See Acapemics, and read there, Academus. | 

Rus [theyw, Brit. 77, Fr. ruda, Sp. of ruta, It. and Lat.] the herb 
called the herb of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled with it. 

To Rus, verb act. [rouwen, Dy. reuen, H. Ger. hneoppian, or hny- 
pian, Sax.] To regret, to lament. 'Thou ſhalt rue this treaſon. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


Rvu'tFUuL, adj. [of rue and full] mournful, ſorrowful, woeful. The 
rag ſtream. Milton. a 
Rvu'ETUILx, adv. [of rueful] ſadly, pitifully, mournfully, forrow- 
fully. And very ruefully and frightfully look back. More, 

Ru'tFvLNEss [of rueful] ſorrowfulneſs, mournfulneſs. 

Ru EL Bone, the whirl-bone of the knee. 

Rueg'LLE [of rue, Fr. a ſtreet] a little ſtreet, It is of late brought into 
uſe among us, to ſignify an alcove, or other gentcel apartment, where 
ladies receive viſits either in bed or up; a circle, an aſſembly at a pri- 
vate houſe. The poet who flouriſh'd in the ſcene, is condemned in the 
ruelle. Dryden. | 7 

Rur [ſome derive it of ruyffet, Du. to wrinkle) an old-faſhioned or- 
nament worn on the neck, made of ſeveral rows of fine linen ſtiffened 
and plaited. See RurFLe. 2. [From the rough ſcales] a ſmall river 
fiſh, ſomewhat leſs than a perch, A rf or pope is much like the pearch 
for ſhape, and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gud- 

on: He is an excellent fiſh, and of a pleaſant taſte. Walton. z. 


meaning of this cant word. Johnſen. Princes in the ruff of all their 
glory have been taken down. L Eſtrange. 5. A bird, which in fighting 
raiſes up its feathers like a double ruff. | 

To Rurr [with falconers] a hawk is ſaid to ruff, when ſhe hits the 
prey, but does not truſs it. 

To Rurr [at cards] is to get the better of the game; alſo to trump a 
card not a trump. | 

Rvu'FF1ax [rofver, Dan. to pillage, rufen, Fr. a bawd, ruffrano, It. 
rufian, Sp.] a brutal miſchievous fellow, a cut- throat, a robber, a deſpe- 
rate villain, an aſſaſſine. 

RuFF1an, adj. brutal, ſavagely boiſterous. The ian rage. Pope. 

To Ru'FF1AN, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play the ruffian, to raiſe 
tumults : obſolete. 

To Rvu'rFLE, verb act. [prob. of ruyffelen, Du. to wrinkle] 1. To 
diſorder, to make leſs ſmooth. Differing colours emerge and vaniſh upon 
the rufiing of the ſame piece of ſilk. Boyle. 2. To diſcompoſe, to put 
out of temper, to put into diſorder of mind. Our minds r»ffed by the 

diſorder of the body. Glanwille. 3. To put out of order, to 3 75 
4. To throw diſorderly together. I rd up fallen leaves in heap. 
Chapman: 5. To lay or fold into ruffles or plaits. A ſmall fkirt of fine 


ruffled linen. Addiſon. , 5 

To RuyeLE, verb neut. 1. To grow rough or turbulent. A reffing 
gale. Dryden. 2. To flutter, to be in looſe motion. Ruffles at be | 
and dances in the wind. Dryden. 3. To be rough, to jar, to be in 
contention : Not uſed. | | —_ 

RueFeLs, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. A ſort of ornaments of linen or 
lace worn on the arms of women, and of men, &c. 2. Diſlurbance, 
tumult. The conſequent raffle or ſpecial commotion of the blood. 


Watts. 
Na [with falconers] a hood to be worn by an hawk When 


the is firſt drawn. 

Rvo, /«b/. [prob. rugget, Su. rough, or of nocc, Sax. rock, Teut. a 
coat or garment, of rugoſus, Lat.] 1. A coarſe nappy woollen, Clad in 
Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham. 2. A coarſe ſhaggy coverlet for a 
mean bed. 3. A rough ſhaggy dog. a 

Rv'cBy, a market town of Worceſterſhire, ſituated on the Avon, 76 
miles from London. | ; | | 

Rvu'ctLEy, a market town of Staffordſhire, near the Trent, 126 miles 


from London. 
; | Ro 


where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 3. 
tune. deſtruction, overthrow. Thoſe whom God to ruin hath deſign'd. 


form of rule eſtabliſhed by the law. Aadiſon. 


RUM 


Rv con ſrugget, Su. hnuxe, Sax. rugeſus, Lat.] 1. Rough, uneven. 


A tedious. and rugged way. Dryden. 2. Not neat, not regular. His 
us.” e beard made rough and rugged. Shakeſpeare, 3. Severe, 
rough, brutal. They neither melt nor be. ae him, but leave him as 
hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. South, 4. Stormy, tem- 
3 turbulent. The rugged'/ hour that time and ſpite dare bring. 
hakeſpeare, 5. Harſh to the ear. That proſe is rugged and unharmo- 
nious. Dryden. 6, Croſs- grained, ſurly, diſcompoſed. Sleek o'er your - 
rugged looks. Shakeſpeare. 7. Violent, rude, boiſterous. With rugged 
truncheon charg'd the knight. Hudibras. 8. Rough, ſhaggy. To 
Chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear, Fairfax. | | 
Ru'cctpLy, adv. [of rugged] in a rugged manner, rudely, roughly, 


| ſeverely ; as, he is ruggedly peeviſh. 


Rvu'ccepness [of rugged] 1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged 3 
as, a man of great ruggedneſs of temper. 2. Roughneſs, unevenneſs. 
The ruggedneſs and unevenneſs of the roads. Ray. 

Rvu'cin, /ub/t. a nappy cloth. Wiping the ichor from it with a ſoft 
rugin. Wiſeman. 

Fd, Jubſt, Fr. a ſurgeon's raſp. Or raſp it with the rugzne. 


arp. 

Rvu'o1Tvus, Lat. [with phyſicians] an efferveſcence of chyle and ex- 
crements in the blood, whereby wind and ſeveral other motions excited in 
the guts, roll up and down the excrements, when there is no eaſy vent 
upwards or downwards. 

Ruco'se, adj. [rugeſus, Lat.] full of wrinkles. The internal rago/e 
coat of the inteſtine, Wiſeman. Lt 

Ruco'sentss, or Ruco'siTY [of rugeſe] roughneſs, fulneſs of wrin- 
kles, plaits, or furrows, c. | 

Ru'ix [ruine, Fr. rovina, It. ruina, Lat.] 1. Fall or deſtruction of 


cities or buildings. 2. The remains of e CO 5 2 
oſs of happineſs or for- 


Dryden. 4. Miſchief, bane. Havock and ſpoil and ruin are my gain. 
Milton. ; | 
To Rvu'in, verb af. [ruiner, Fr. arruynar, Sp.] 1. To ſubvert, to 
demoliſh, to ſpoil or lay wafte. Our temple ruin, and our rites deface. 
Dryden. 2. To bring to ruin, to deſtroy, to undo, to deprive of feli- 
City or fortune. Such a negligence as will certainly ruin us. Watts. 3. 
To bring to poverty. She would ruin me in ſilks. Aadiſon. 

To Rvin, verb nent. 1. To fall in ruins. Heaven ruining from hea- 
ven. Milton. 2. To run to ruin. Yet ſhall it ruin like the moths frail 
cell. Sandys. 3. To be impoveriſh'd, to be brought to miſery. If we 


are idle and diſturb the induſtrious in their buſineſs, we ſhall rain the 


faſter. Locke. ; 

To Ru ix ATE, verb act. [ruinatum, Lat. now obſolete} 1. To demo- 
liſh, to ſubvert. I will not ruinate my father's houſe. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
To reduce to meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable, to ruin or bring to ruin. 
Philip and Nabis were already ruinated. Bacon. 2 : 

Rvuina'Ti1on, deſtruction, ruin, ſubverſion, overthrow : obſolete. In 
the ſudden ruination of towns by the Saxons. Camden. 

Rvu'inovs, adj. [ruino/us, Lat. ruineux, Fr. rovinoſo, It. ruinoſo, Sp.] 
1. Fallen to ruin, demoliſhed, ready to fall, going to wrack. When 
the foundation is ruinous. Hayward. 2. Michievous, baneful, deſtruc- 
tive. That ruinous practice of gaming. Sa. 

Rvu'tnovsLY, adv. [of ruinous] 1. In a ruinous manner. 2. Miſ- 


chievouſly, deſtructively. 


- Ru'inouvsNEss [of ruinous] a ruinous ſtate. 

To RuLs, verb act. [regler, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, regir, in the ſe- 
cond, regolare, It. likewiſe in the firſt ſenſe ; reg/ar, Sp. of regulo, Lat.] 
i. To draw lines with a ruler. 2. To govern, to manage with power 
and authority. To rule mankind, and make the world obey. Dryden. 
3. To manage in general. To take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 
1 Maccabees. 4. To ſettle as with a rule. A ruled caſe with the ſchool- 
men. Atterbury. 

To Rur x, verb neut. to have power or command. The power of 
ruling over me. Locke. ; | 

Rule [regle, Fr. regolo in ſome ſenſes, and rego/a in others; regla, 


Sp. of regu/a, Lat.] 1. A certain maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 


ſerved in any art or ſcience, law, or principle to go by, in order to direct 
the thoughts or actions. A religion which corftains the moſt exact rules 
for the government of our lives. Tillotſon. 2. A ſtatute or decree of a 
religious order. 3. Sway or ſupreme command, government, That 
4. An inftrument by 
which lines are drawn. A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will 
truſt only to his rule. South. 5. Regularity, propriety of behaviour, 
RuLe [in arithmetic] a method of reſolving queſtions relating to that 


RuLe of Three, or RuLE of Proportion [in arithmetic] is ſo named, 
becauſe, by means of three numbers given, a fourth, unknown, is found, 
which has the ſame proportion to one of thoſe given numbers, as they 
have to one another. Hence it is called, the rule of proportion, and alſo, 
for its uſefulneſs, the golden rule. 

Rv'Ler [of rule] 1. Governor, one that has the ſupreme command. 
Some rulers grow proud. Sidney. 2. An inſtrument by which lines are 
drawn. To draw a ſtraight line between two points by the fide of a ru- 
ler. Moxen. 

Run, /«b/. 1. A country parſdn : A cant word. A rabble of tenants 

and ruſty dull rums. Swift. 2. A ſpirit drawn from the ſugar cane. 

Ruuz, or Ryvws [in navigation] the courſe of a ſhip, 7. e. the an- 
gle which ſhe makes in her failing with the meridian of the place ſhe is 


in; alſo one point of the mariner's compaſs, or 11 degrees and 1-4th, 


wiz. the z ad part of the circumference of the horizon. | 

Ruus- Line ſin navigation} a line deſcribed by the ſhip's motion on 
the ſurface of the ſea, ſteered by the compaſs, ſo as to make the ſame 
or equal angles with every meridian. _, 

Complement of the Runs [with navigators] is the angle made with 
any _ parallel to the equator, by the line of the ſhip's run or 
courie. 

To R' uus, verb veut. rompclen, Ger. romelen, Du. rombare, It. 
rimbomber, Sp.] to make a hollow, hoarſe, continued noiſe. At the 
rumbling of his wheels. Jeremiab. 

Ru' MRT ER [of rumble] the perſon or thing that rumbles. 

Ru'men, Lat. 1. I be cud of beaſts. 2. The herb ſorrel. 

Ru'urorD, a market town of Eſſex, 12 miles from London. 

Ru'MiNaxT, adj. Fr. Liar, Lat.] 1. Chewing the cud. Ru- 


RUN 


2. Sometimes ſubſtantively uſed. Very exact in ruminant. 
men. Derham. EE ; 

RuminanT Animals, ſuch as chew the cud; as oxen, ( 
&c. See REVERSLox, and read, © te/timony,” and * xTIpo,” 


minant creatures have a power of directing this periſtaltic motion, Þ | 
. a 4 


RUumanr Signs [with aſtrologers] thoſe ſigns of the 20dlac that 


are repreſented by animals that chew the cud. 


To Ru'MINATE, verb neut. [ruminar, Sp. ruminer, Fr. ruminare, It 
bl . 


and Lat.] 1. To chew the cud. Animals which ruminate, or chew t 


of wit exerciſe themſelves. Steele. 


To RuminaTs, verb ad. [rumino, Lat.] 1. To chew over again 


2. To muſe on, to meditate over and over. Mad with deſire, the . 
1. 


nates her ſin, Dryden. 

Rumina'tION [rauminatio, Lat.] 1. The act or propert ' 
the cud, &c. a natural motion of the ſtomach, 25 8 5 
one another, by which means the food that was eaten haſtily at l 
conveyed back to the mouth again, and there chewed and ſwalloued 
down a ſecond time, to the great advantage of the creature. 2 Meg 
tation, reflection. Retiring, full of rumination ſad. Thomſon, ” 

ToRvu'mmace, verb at. [remuer, Fr. to remove, or roumen Te 
to empty, ranmen, Ger. to empty. Skinner] to ſearch, to plunder hr 
evacuate, particularly on board of ſhips; to remove goods or lu 4 
from one place to another; eſpecially to clear the fhip's hold of * 
goods or lading, in order to their being handſomely flowed. Our Wa 
dy ſeamen rummage every hold. Dryden. 95 


To Ruuuack, verb neut. [in a figurative ſenſe} to rake into, or to 


ſearch narrow ly into places. I have oft rummaged for old books in Lit. 
tle Britain, Swift. 

Ru'mwmer [roomer, Du. roemer, L. Ger. a glaſs] a broad-mouthed 
large drinking veſſel, Imperial Rhine — the generous runner 
J. Philips. | | | : 

Ru, New, a borrough town of Kent, 73 miles from London 
Ir is one of the Cinque-ports, and therefore ſends two members to par- 
iament. | 4 

Ru'MouR [rumear, Fr. rumcre, It. rumor, Lat.] flying or > 
port, bruit, common talk. This rumour of him LY forth, 75 N 

To Rumour, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. rumorem ſpargo, Lat.] to tell 
abroad, to bruit. Rumour it abroad. Shakeſpeare. 

Ru MOURED, part. paſ/. [of rumour] generally talked of. 

Ru'mMoURER {of rumur] a reporter or ſpreader of news. Go ſee this 
rumourer whipt. Shakeſpeare. 

Rune [rumpe, Dan. rumpff, Ger.) 1. The tail-piece or end of the 
back-bone. Rumps of beef. King. 2. Eſpecially of a bird, ox, ſheep, 
Sc. 3. The buttocks. Aroint the witch! the rump fed ronyon cries, 
Shakeſpeare, | E 

Ru'meLEe [rompel, Du. numpelle, Sax.] a creaſe or fold in a gar- 
ment, made by tumbling and towzing, or by being preſled, a pucker, 
a rude plait. , 

To R'umPLE, verb act. [rompelen, Du.] to contract into inequalities 
or wrinkles, to cruſh together out of ſhape. For fear of rump/ing your 
apron. Swift. | 

Ru'MSEY, a market town of Hampſhire, on the river Teſe, or Teſt, 
78 miles from London. | 

To Rux, irr. verb act. Rax, RuN, irreg. imp. tand, Dan. tanne, 
Ger. hunian, Sax. rinnan, Goth. rinna, Su. rinne, Dan. kennen, Du. 
and Ger. J 1. To move ſwiftly, to ply the legs ſo that both are at every 
ſtep off the ground at the ſame time. Their feet un to evil and make 
haſte. Proverbs. 2. To uſe the legs in motion. Till young children 
can run about. Locke. 3. To move in a hurry. The prieſt and peo- 
ple run about. B. Johnſon, 4. To paſs on the ſurface, not thro the 
air. And the fire ran along upon the ground. Ezekiel. 5. To ruft. 
violently. To keep the unwary from running upon them. Addiſon. b. 
To take a courſe at ſea. Running under the iſland Clauda. 497. 7. 
To contend in a race. Truſted to run races. Swift. 8. T0 fly, not 
to ſtand. It is often followed by away in this ſenſe. The one 7 
away before they were charged. Bacon. . To ſtream, to flow. 
Wainſcots will ſweat, ſo that they will almoſt run with water. Bacon, 
Seas that ran among them. Addiſon, 10. To be liquid, to be fluid, 
It will fix and run no more. Bacon. 1 1. To be fuſible, to melt. Sul- 
ſex iron ores run freely in the fire, Woodward. 12. 10 pals, to 4 
ceed. The ſhort revolution of time we ſo ſwiftly vun over here. Ty . 
13. To go away, to vaniſh, As faſt as our time yu, We ſhou 40 
very glad in moſt parts of our lives that it un much faſter. 4 — 
14. To have a legal courſe, to be practiſed. Cuſtoms 747 wa 79 
our goods imported or exported. Child. 15. To have a courte . 50 
direction. The generally allowed practice runs counter to It e 
16. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. Virgil, in his firſt Geo Fo th 
into a ſet of precepts foreign to his ſubject. Addiſon. I. 1 articles 
tioned curſorily or in few words, The whole runs on ſhorts c : Lind 
in an account. Arbuthnot. 18. To have a' continual tenor © 4 cen 
19. To be buſied upon. Our minds run wholly on my S ahich they 
ſtances. Swift. . 20. To be popularly known. Names oy or con- 
run a great while. Temple. 21. To have reception, ſuccels, £ h 

. *he ſaw with joy the 
tinuance. 22. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts. 8 duct. You 
line immortal un. Pope. 23. To proceed in a tram of = KT 
ſhould run a certain courſe, Shakeſpeare. 24. To pals into 10h To pak 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted. Addiſon. 3 45 
in general. And much danger to run thro'. Sc. 20. 4 44% 27. 
a certain order. Relicks which run up as high as Daniel. Bacon. 28. 
To be in force. The proceſs that runnetb againſt — K 2% 
To be generally received. What report ran of imſelt. runs higher. 
To be carried on in any manner. The power of the clergy etalline veins 
Ayliffe. zo. To have a track or courſe. Mines V.. go to run out 
rum, Boyle 31. To paſs progreflively. They uſed = And a lou 
in right lines. Cheyne. 32. To make a gradual A. This 
murmur runs along the feld. Pope. 33. To be wr y end in grow 
un in the head of a late writer. Woodward. 34. 7 row exube- 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds. Bacon. 35: 5 n into Wits 
rantly. The ſoil of your family will dwindle into BY bes run vi 
Tatler. 37. To diſcharge pus or matter. Whether m e to ſomething 
his iſſue. Lewiticus. 37. To become irregular, to be 38. 
wild. Many have run out of their Wits — women. 4% fall by bak, 

et by artifice or deceit. Run in truſt, Sac. 0 Aiſtakes we run into. 
ally or paſſion into fault or misfortune. All choſe _ 


Cas 


but not in 


Lep, deer, 


cud. Arbuthnot, 2. To weigh in mind; to ſtudy or think apain _— 


again. Thinking and ruminating upon the employment in Which men 


recepti 
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too ma 
At the 
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RUN 
tk, 40. To fall to paſs. Near the borders they run into one an- 
ner. Watts. 41. To have a general tendency. Temperate climates 
- into moderate governments. Swift. 42. To proceed as on a 
* und or principle. Upon that the apoſtle's argument runs. Atterbury. 

To go on with violence. Running iggo all the methods of tyranny. 
Swift. 44. To run after ; to ſearch for, togendeavour at, tho? out of 
he way. The mind runs after ſimilies. Locke. 45.,70 run away with; 
10 hurry without conſent. Thoughts will not be direcied with objects to 

ſue, but run away with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in 
7. 46. To run in with; to cloſe, to comply. Ramus run in avith 
the firſt reformers of learning. Baker. 47. Torun on; to be continued. 
if thro! our too much ſecurity, the ſame ſhould yur on. Hooker. 48. 
% run over; to be ſo full as to overflow, His mouth ras o'er with un- 
chew'd morſels. Dryden. 49-5 To be ſo much as to overflow. Milk, 
while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the veſſels. Digby. 50. 
7 run out; to be at an end. A leaſe had run out. Suit. g1. To run 
ut; to ſpread exuberantly. The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers. 
Taylor. 52. To run out ; to expatiate. To run out into beautiful digreſ- 
fons. 4datſon. 355 To run out ; to be waſted, to be exhauſted. The 
ellate runs out. Dryden. 

To Run, verb act. 1. To pierce, to ſtab. He was run thro' the body. 
Heckator. 2. To force, to drive. This will run us into particulars. 
lacke, 3. To force into any way or form. Others, accuſtomed to re- 
tired ſpeculations, run natural philoſophy into metaphyitcal notions, 
Locle. 4. To drive with violence. They ran the ſhip a-ground. Acts. 
. To melt. The pureſt gold mult be run and waſhed. Felton. 6. To 
incur. He runneth two dangers. Bacon. 7. To venture, to hazard. 
And run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 8. To import or export 


without paying duty. A ftrong temptation of running goods. Swift. 


9 To proſecute in thought. We can ftill run it up to thoſe artleſs ages. 


Burnet. 10. To puſh. Some Engliſh ſpeakers vun their hands into 


their pockets. Addiſon. 11. To run doaun; to chaſe to wearineſs. They 
ran drwn a ſtag. L'Effrange. 12. To run daun; to cruſh, to over- 


bear. A man overborn and ran down by them. South. 13. To run 


ever; to recount curſorily. I ſhall run them over ſlightly. Ray. 4. To 
run over; to conſider curſorily. If we run over the other nations of 
Europe. Aadiſon. 15. To run over; to run through. Should a man 
un over the whole circle of earthly pleaſures. South. _ 

Run, uh. [froni the verb] 1. The act of running. And fetches a 
run at them. L'Eftrange. 2. Courſe, motion. The run of humours 
is ſlayed. Bacon. 3. Flow, cadence, Any run of verſes to pleaſe the 
ear. Broome. 4. Courſe, proceſs. 5. Way of management, uncon- 
trolled courſe. Our family muſt have their run. Arbuthnot. 6. Long 
reception, continued ſucceſs. To have a general run or long continu- 
ance. Addiſon. 7. Modiſh clamour. What a violent run there is among 


too many weak people againſt univerſity education. Swift. 8. In, or 


At the long run; in fine, at the end. In the long run of the diſeaſe. 
Wiſeman. g. Ran of a Ship [ſea term] is that part of her hull under 
_ "ma comes narrower by degrees from the floor timbers to the 
ern-poſt, | 

Ru'nacaTE [of run and gate, or renegade, Sp. it is corrupted from 
the French renegat] 1. A fugitive, a rebel or apoſtate. The Jews, 
after they had crucified the ſon of God, became runagates. Raleigh. 
2. One who runs away from his maſter, Ce. 

Ru'naway [of run and away] one that flies from danger, a fugitive, 
Thou ranaway, thou coward ; art thou fled. Shakeſpeare. 

Ru'nDLe, /ub/t. [corrupted from roundle, of round] 1. A round or 
top of a ladder. To conſider the ſeveral ſteps and roundles we are to 
acend by. Duppa. 2. Something put round an axis, a peritrochium. 
An axis or cylinder having a rourdle about it, wherein are faſtened di- 
* ſpokes. Millins. 3. [in heraldry] the figure of a round ball or 

et. 

Ru'npLET [prob. 9. d. of runlet, or roundle] a cloſe caſk for liquors, 
containing from three to twenty gallons. Set a rundlet of verjuice over- 
2painſt the ſun in ſummer. Bacon. 

Ru'ns [nune, Sax. ] a water courſe. 

Runs, pret. and part. paſſ. of ring. See To Rins. 

Ruxcs [of a ſhip] are the floor timbers or ground timbers that thwart 
the keel, and are bolted to it, and conſtitute her floor. 

Runc Heads [of a ſhip] the heads of the ground timbers, which are 
made a little bending, or where they begin to compaſs, and that dire& 
tie mould or ſweep of the futtocks and navel timbers. | 

Ru'nic Language, that of the Goths, Danes, and other ancient nor- 
tern nations; but this is more frequently called Sc/awonic. Some ima- 
= it was Called Ruxic, as being myſterious and ſcientific, like the 

yptian mags Fg | 

U'NNEL, ab. [of run] 1. A ſmall brook, a rivulet. A little un- 
u near the place. Fairfax. 2. Pollard wool, ſo called from its run- 
mung up apace. 

RN ER [of run] 1. One that runs. 2. A racer. 3. A meſſen- 
der. The runners of the poſt. office. Swift. 4. A ſhooting ſprig. In 
"ery root there will be one runner. Mortimer. 5. The upper ſtone of 
2 The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they call the runner 

ing ſo large. Mortimer. 6. A bird. Ainſworth. 


UNNER [in a ſhip] a rope which belongs to the garnet and bolt- 


tackles, having a double block or pulley at one end and a hook at 
1 other end, to hitch into any ch 


{va the Runner [ſea phraſe] is to pull down that end that 

5 the hook, that it may be hitched into the ſling. . 
* U NNET, or Re'NNET, /t. [ge nunnen, Sax. coagulated] the 
a of a calf, or an acid juice found in the ſtomachs of calves, that 
— 2 on nothing but milk; and are killed before the digeſtion be 
5 ed: commonly uſed in turning milk, to be made into cheeſe 

Boe See Renner. 
ing 0 mug of Goods, part. act. [of run, which ſee] a clandeſtine land- 
hn the fa Bing goods on ſhore without paying the legal cuſtom or duties 

U*nox, fad ,. [regnant, Fr. ſcrubbing] a paltry, ſcurvy wretch. 
You Polecat, you rumion, Shakeſpeare. 8) TOY +4 


Rvnr, fubſt. [runte, in the Teutonic dialects, ſignifies a bull or cow, | 


and; , 
a 3 contempt by us for ſmall cattle: as 4%, the Welſh term for 


ſmall hn uſed fora worthleſs horſe) 1. A Scotch or Welch neat or cowof a 
wh 4 2. Any animal ſmall below the natural growth. This over- 
be, Tear has firuck off his heels. Addiſor, 3. A dwarf or ſhort fel. 


ing for hoiſting of goods into the 


RUS 


Rus, 1. Canary birds above three years old. 2. A ſort of pi- 
geons, bo! | 
| Rvueze', or Rovyr's, an Eaft-Indian coin, in value about two ſhil- 
lings and three-pence ſterling. | | 

Ru'e-T10N [of ruptum, of rupto, Lat. to burſt] the act of breaking or 


burſting in any part of the body, the ſtate of being broken. Extrava- 


ſation of blood by ruption or apertion. Wiſeman. | 

Rvu'eToRY, /ub/?. a corroſive medicine, a cauſtic. | 

Ru'epTURE, [Fr. in the ſecond ſenſe, rotture, It. ruptura, Lat.] 1. The 
act of burſting or breaking; rent, ſtate of being broken, A luteftring 
will bear a hundred weight without rapture. Arbuthnot. 2. Breach of 
peace, treaty, friendſhip, falling oat, open hoſtility. The parties that 
divide the common-wealth come to a rapture. Swift. 3. [In furgery] 
a burſtenneſs or buſt belly, a preternatural eruption of the gut, a hernia. 
The rupture of the groin or ſcrotum. Sharpe. 4. [With ſurgeons] a 
corroſive medicine or cauſtic, | | 

To RuyTuRe, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to break, to burſt, to ſuf- 
fer diſruption. The veſſels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, 
abſorb the extravaſated blood. Sharp. 

RueTure Wort [herniaria, Lat.] an herb. 

Ru'rar, adj. Fr. [ruralis, of rura, Lat.] pertaining to the country, 
exiſting in the country, not in cities, ſuiting or reſembling the country. 
A rural fellow. Shakeſpeare. ; 

Ru'tar Dean, an eccleſiaſtical officer under the arch-deacon. Every 


_ dioceſe has in it one or more arch-deaconries, for the diſpatch of church 


affairs, and every arch-deaconry is divided into fewer or more raral dean- 
ries : the office of theſe deans, is, upon orders, to ſummon the clergy ; 
to ſignify by letters the biſhop's pleaſure, We, | 

RuR1'coLisT FFuricela, Lat.) an huſbandman or inhabitant of the 
country. 

Rukr1'cexous, adj, [rurigena, of rura and gigne, Lat. born or dwel- 
ling in the country. | | | | 

URA'LITY, or Ru'RaLNEss [of rural] country-likeneſs, quality of 

being rural; clowniſhneſs. _ EE 

Ruse, ſubhſt. Fr. cunning, little trick, fraud. A French word, nei- 
ther elegant nor neceſſary. The wiles and rſes which theſe timid crea- 
tures uſe. Ray, | | 


To Rus, verb neut. [hneopan, Sax,] to enter or move into forcibly, 


to iſſue forth with violence or haſte. LR 

To Rus in [of in hepan, Sax. ] to enter violently or haſtily. 

Rusn, /#b/?. from the verb] violent courſe. And with a violent 
ruſh ſevered him from the duke. Wotton. Ds 

Rvsn ſpipc, Sax.] 1. A plant. 2. Any thing proverbially worth» 
leſs. John Bull's friendſhip is not worth a 1%. Arbuthnet. | 

Rusn Candle [of ruſb and candle] a ſmall blinking taper, made b 
ſtripping a ruſh, except one ſmall ſtripe of the rind which holds the pith 
together, and dipping it in oil or tallow. 

Ru'sxiness [of ru/y] ſtate of being full of ruſhes. 

Rv'sxing [hpypca, Sax.] an irruption or haſty motion, | | 

Ru'say, adj. [from ruſs) 1. Abounding with ruſhes. In ra/by 
grounds, Mortimer. 2. Made of ruſhes. The rah lance. Tickel. 


Rusx, /ub/. hard bread for ſtores. Fruits, ſugar, and ruſe. Ra- 


leigb 


as much quick lime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh women make their 
pſilothron, to take off their hair. Grew. | i 
Ru'ssET, adj. [roufſet, Fr. rofſetto, It. of ruſſus, Lat.] 1. That is of & 


dark brown colour, reddiſhly brown. The morn in ruſſet mantle alad. 


Shakeſpeare. 2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey; but if the etymology 
be regarded, improperly. Encompaſſed with a dark grey or rufet. 
Newton. 3. Courſe, ruſty, home-ſpun. This ſenſe is much uſed in 
deſcriptions of the manners and dreſſes of the country, probably, be. 
cauſe it was formerly the colour of ruſtic dreſs. In ſome places the 
ruſtics ſtill dye cloaths ſpun at home with bark, which muſt make them 
ruſſet. f | 

Rvu'sseT, /ubf. country dreſs. See the adjective. 

Russzr, or Ru'sseTiNG [rouſette, Fr.] an apple or pear of feveral 
ſpecies, with a rough coat and of a brown colour. 

To Rusr, verb act [from the ſubſt. roeten, Du. roffe, Ger.} 1. To 
contract ruſt, to have the ſurface corroded. Our armours now may ruſt, 
Dryden. 2. To degenerate into idleneſs. | 

To Rusr, verb act. 1. To make ruſty. The dew will uf them. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To impair by time or inaQtivity. 

Rusr [ harr, pup, Sax. roft, Su. ruk, Dan. roeſt, Du. ruſt, Ger.) 1. 
A red cruſt that grows upon old iron. 2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſur- 
face of any metal. 3. Loſs of powers by indolence or inactivity. 4. 
Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 2 . 

Rvu'sTicaL, adj. [ruſtique, Fr. ruſtico, Tt. and Sp. of rufticas, Lat.] 1. 
Country-like, clowniſh, unmannerly. 2. Raugh, brutal, rude. A com- 
pany of ruſtical villains full of ſweat. S. duey 3 

Rvu'sTiCALLY, adv. [of ruſtical] clowniſhly, in a country: like man- 
ner, rudely. He keeps me ruftica/ly at home. Shakeſpeare. 


Rvu'sTicaLNness [of raſtical] the quality of being ruſtical ; rudenels, 


ſavageneſs. 5 

To Rus TIA TE, verb neut. [ruſticor, Lat.] to reſide in the country. 
Having raſticated in your company too long. Pope. 

To RusTicaTE, verb af. to baniſh into the country. I was ſent 
away, or, in the univerſity phraſe, raſticated for ever. Spectator. 

Rvu'sT1caTED [ruſticatus, Lat.] made or become clowniſh. ; 

RusT1'ciTy, or Ru'sT1CALNEsS [ruſlicitas, Lat. rufticite, Fr. ruftis 
cbex xa, It. ruſlicidad, Sp.] 1. Clowniſhneſs. 2. A rural appearance. 

. Qualities of one that lives in the country. 4. Simplicity, rudeneſs, 
The ſweetneſs and ruſticity of a paſtoral. Addi/or. ; 

Rus ric, adj. [of ruſſicus, Lat.] 1. Rural, country-like. The very 
"__ people left their delights and profits. Sidney. 2. Rude, untaught. 

is ruſtic airs have grown up with him. Matt. 3. Brutal, ſavage. 
Some ruſtic wretch. Pope. 4. Artleſs, honeſt, ſimple; as, an honeſt 
ruſtic man. 5. Plain, unadorned. A ruſtic throne. Pope. 

RusT1c, aht. a clown, a ſwain, an inhabitant of the country. Rude 


and inſolent as a wealthy raſtic. South. . 
RusTic Gods, thoſe who preſided over agriculture ; country dei- 


ties. 
ture, rather than according to the rules of art, the columns are ſurroun- 


ded with frequent cinctures. 22 
Br Work [in architecture] of where the ſtones of a building, 
10 inſtead 


Rv'sM a, ſub. a brown and light iron ſubſtance. With ra/ma and half 


Rus rie [in architecture] a method of building in imitation of na- 


* 4&7 
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Inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched and picked with the point of a 
ammer. | | 

| | _ Order [in architecture] an order with ruſtic coins, ruſtic 

—_— work, Oe. | ; | | 

3 | +» oo [of ruſty; nope1gnexpe, Sax.] the ſtate or quality of be- 

6. ing ruſty, 


rattle, | 
3 _ . Rv'srLING [of hpupalan, Sax.) making a noiſe, as armour and new 
., garments do, | | 
1 | Ru'sTY, adj. 1 ruſt ; noyxrz, Sax. rootig, Ger.] 1. Covered with 
= ruſt, 2. Impaired by inactivity. . 
Rus v [ra Fr.] full of ſtratagems and devices; ſubtle, crafty. A 
French word. 


Ru'srRs [in heral 


] is exactly the ſame ſquare figure as the maſcle, 
only the r«/tre is pierc 


round, whereas the maſcle is pierced ſquare. 


o Rur, verb neut. [ruit, Fr. Johnſon. Some derive it of rorten, Du. 
but Menagius of rugitus, Lat. roaring, or of ruendo, Lat. ruſhing, /c. into 
1 venery] to cry to come together, like deer. | 


— 


| 


o Ru'sTLE, verb neut. Thrirrlan, Sax.] to make a low continued 


Rur, — Fr. the copulation of deer, wild boars, Ce. 
Rur [rutaja, It. rota, L 

a wheel in the road. 
Ro'Ta, Lat. [in botany] rue, a plant well known, 

Ru rnrur [nuGSpul, Sax.] Itiful, compaſſionate. 
\Ru'TaevuLLY [0 W pitifully, miſerably. 
Rvu'THFULNEss {nuthfulneppe, Sax.] compaſſionateneſs. 
RuTTLE'R [an wieux routier, Fr.] an old beaten ſoldier. 


Rvu'TTiNG [with hunters] ſignifies a hart or buck going to Couple or 


ingender. 

Y, Brit. a ſhore, coaſt, or bank. | 
RY'aL, a Spaniſh coin, in value about ſix-pence three farthing: E 
gliſh money. os 

RY'aL, a 2 of gold coin, which, in the time of king Heny 1; 
was current for 105. under Henry VIII. for 11 s. 39. and in cnt, 
zabeth's time for 15 5. | 
Rxrn [ryth, Brit.] a ford. See AcnkRox, and read, or rüber 
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8 AB 

ſs, Roman; 8/s, Italic, S r, Sax. Ss, Old Engliſhz Leg; 
Greek, are the eighteenth "hen in order of the alphabet; D, 

the fifteenth, and V, the twenty firſt of the Hebrew. _ 
8, is loſt, and may be termed a liquid, in the words %, i//and, 
viſcount. S ſounds like & in chaiſe, praiſe, Ic. and æ like ſin 
raxe. A long / muſt never be placed at the end of a word, as maintarn/, 

nor a ſhort s in the middle of a word, as conspiret. 

SS, in the title-pages of books, often ſtand for Socius, Lat. a com- 
panion or member, or Societatis, Lat. of the company, as R. S. S. Re- 

 giee Societatis Socius, i. e. a member of the royal ſociety. 

8, among the ancients, was a numerical letter, and ſignified ſeven. 

D, with a daſh over it [in phyſicians bills] is ſometimes a note of 
weight and meaſure, and fignifies half a Semzs, Lat. i. e. half what went 
defore ; ſometimes. Secundum, Lat. according to; as, S. A. Secundum 
Artem, Lat. 7. e. according to the rules of art. 

8 [in muſic books] ſtands for Solo, Ital. and is uſed in pieces of mu- 
ſic of ſeveral parts, to intimate, that in ſuch places the voice or inftru- 
' ment performs alone. 

S [in books of navigation] ſtands for South. | 

S is now generally uſed at the end of the 3d. perf. ſing. of the preſ. 
tenſe of the verb, inſtead of erb; e. g. loves, inſtead of /owerh. 

S. N. is ſometimes uſed for Salvator noſter, Lat. i. e. our Saviour. 
S. N. ſin phyſical writings] is uſed to ſignify Secundum NMaturam, i. e. 
according to nature. | 

S8. S. S. is frequently put for Stratum ſuper Stratum, i. e. layer upon 
layer, and is uſed in ſpeaking of laying or packing up things. 
 SaBa'oTH [Max, Heb. 7. e. hoſts or armies] as, the Lord God of 

ſabaotb, the Lord God of hoſts. 

SaBA'SIA [oafaGa, Gr.] nocturnal myſteries celebrated by the Greeks 
in honour of 2 Sabazius, into which all that were initiated had a 

Iden ſerpent put in at their breaſts, and taken out at the lower part of 

eir garments, in commemoration of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in 
the form of a ſerpent. | 

SA'BATANS, ſoldiers boots. 

SAaBA'THIANS, a ſort of Chriſtian heretics, ſo named after one Saba- 
#hius, a Jew, and afterwards a biſhop in the 4th century, who held he- 
terodox opinions, | = 

SABBATA'RIANS, anabaptiſts, who obſerve the Saturday as a ſab- 
bath, from a perſuaſion that it was never abrogated in the new teſta- 

ment. See SABBATH, and Galat. c. 4. v. 9, 10, 11, compared. 

 _ Sa'sBaTH [Da, Heb. 2. e. reſt] 1. The ſeventh day of the week, ob- 
ſerved by the Jews, as a feſtival and day of reſt, in commemoration of 
God's reſting the ſeventh day, after the work of the creation. As one 
main end of the Jews being formed into a community, c. was to ſup- 
port the doctrine of the one God, creator, and preſerver of all things, no 
wonder they ſhould have one day out of ſeven appointed in commemo- 

; ration of this moſt important truth, — I mean that creation was His 

i work; a truth which loſt ground whereever idolatry took place: and by 


ing this way, notwithſtanding the many great and pompous appellations 
which he gives to the Supreme Being. But after all, Moſes afligns a till 
Further end for this ſanctifying or ſetting apart days, months, and years, 
viz, to remind the Jews of their being a people ſanctiſied [or ſer apart] 
for God. And accordingly both Juſtin _ and Irenæus ſuppoſed 
no ſabbaths to have been obſerved before the Mo/aic inſtitution. 2. In- 
termiſſion of pain orſorrow, time of reſt. Or to break th' eternal ab- 
bath of his reſt. Dryden. Sce SaBBATARKIANS, 

SABBATH Day's — [among the Jews] a meaſure of 729 En- 
— paces and three feet ; or of 2000 cubits, or 3048 teet: as this was 

ut a ſhort ſtage, it explains Mat. c. 24. v. 20; 

SABBA TICAL, Or SABBA'TIC [/abbaticus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 
_ the ſabbath ; reſembling the ſabbath, | 
=_  SaBBA'TICAL Year [with the ancient Jews] every ſeventh year, in 
= which it was not lawful to till the ground; and then bond ſlaves were ſet 
A at liberty. See JuB1LEE. 1 | 
* | SABBATINE [in the colleges of Paris, in France] a theſis or diſpu- 
| tation on any part of logic or moral philoſophy, 


Heb. ] the being of the nature or quality of ih ſa bbath. 
| * 5 N # 
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the way I do not recollect the leaſt hint in all Homers writings, point- 


DABBA'TICALNEsS [of /albatigue, Fr. or /abbaticus, Lat. of nav, 
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Sa'BBATISM [ſabbati/mus, Lat.] a time of reſt ; a ſuperſtitiouſy rigid 
obſervance of the ſabbath-day. See Heb. c. 4. v. 9. vid. Original, 
SaBE'LLIANs, they who hold the doctrines of Sabe/lius, the Lybian; 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the 3d century, and maintained much 
the ſame notion in effect, with reference to the Trinity, which Noetus, 
and, after him, Praxeas had advanced, by making (as St. Athanaſius 
portrays their ſcheme) one /pir:it out of three, [See 571 Cavsr and Di. 
MERIT Compared] And as by ſo doing they confounded the fecond, 
and third perſon with the FixsT-Cavse and $UPREME Gop of the Uni- 
verſe; hear what judgment Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria (and in 
him the church of Chriſt) in that century paſſed upon it. © A doctrine, 
ſays he, which contains much 1MyiETY and BLasPHEMY, with reſe- 
rence to that Gop who has the command [or power] over all, even the 
FATHER of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and which contains alſo much unbe- 
lief with reference to his only begotten Son, and fr/i-birn of every crea- 
ture, wiz. that Word [or Logos] which became incarnate; and laſtly, 
erziodnoia, Ic. i. e a downright in/enſibility ¶ Valeſius renders it by the 
word ftupor] with reference to the Holy Spirit” Euſeb. Hier. lib. 7. Ed. 
Rob. Steph. p. 72. His meaning is (if I underſtand him aright) that it 
was bad enough to put God's firſt produdtiou upon a level with him; 
but to affirm as much of another perſon, whom God produces by his Son, 
implied an ah/ence of thought, for which this writer wanted a name. But 
St. Hilary ſpeaks out, a ſaying, that to maintain the Spirit is un- 
begotten [or ſelf-exiſtent] impiiſimum eff, is an impiety of the ſuperlative 
degree.” It could have been wiſhed the ſchoolmen and Laterar council 
had well conſidered theſe things, when reviving the foundation, Pf. 
ciple of Sabellius under another name, and with that giving us 37 
frandard of orthodoxy, which was univerſally exp/oded in the priminure 
times. See EssENCE, NokTlaNs, PRAxEans, PaULllanlsTs, Mak: 
CELLIANS, and LATERAN Council compared. 
SaB1'Na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſavin. ; 
Sa'sLE [le ſebeline, Fr.] a rich fur of a colour between black an 
brown. | 
SABLE [in heraldry] ſignifies black, It is expreſſed in engraving bf 
lines hatched a-croſs each other, as in Plate VII. Fig. 9. Of t 3 
tues and qualities of the ſoul, it denotes ſimplicity, wiſaom, de . 
and honeſty; of the planets, Saturn; of the four elements, ! 4 e 
of metals, lead and iron; of precious ſtones, the diamon g 1 - , 
the olive; of birds, the crow or raven; of the ages of men, the 1 NT 
SaBLIE'RE, Fr. 1. A ſand or gravel-pit. 2. [In carpentry] 2 P 
of timber, as long as a beam, but not ſo thick. 
SA RE [Cabei, Su. /ciabala, It.] a ſort of hange 
broad ſword, thick at the back, and crooked, turning 
int. | 
3 [ /abuloſus, Lat.] full of groſs ſand, net 2 
SAa'BULOUSNEssS, br SaBULO'SITY [Lab uloſitas, Lat. 0 f their 
; ; honour 0 
Sa'cta, feſtivals held by the Babylonians, Oc. in 
od Anaitides. | 13 
: Sacca't [in the manage] a violent check the cons gon 160 
horſe, by drawing both the reins very ſuddenly ; à cor 
when the horſe bears too heavy on the hand. ly of ſug 
SA'CCHARINE 92 faccharum, Lat. ſugar] of the qualit) 
: ien of Indi $ or reeds, re 
SacchA RUM, Lat. ſugar, my juice of Indian cane 
boiling, and hardened by baking. ; 
g. Apo — ages) a kind of honey 
ſubſtance, formerly found in ſome reeds. —— How colour, with 
Sa'cco Beneditto, a kind of linen garment of 2 Fe es, worn by ber 
two croſſes on it, and painted over with devils and —_— | 
ſons condemned (by the Spaniſh inquiſition) to ” pv © OATOR 
to execution. beendeten, CELICOLI, 2 bn, C. 16. V. ** 
compared with SERVETISsTSs, AUTO DE FE, and fo ticles in the mem” 
Adipofi Sn'ceuLa [in anatomy] little cells e. : 
brana adipoſa, wherein the fat of the body 1 bY ar Jients hung up in 
e e (in hanna) bags ot ing 
liquors in making diet drinks. | 
a vents, * a little bag or purſe, a ſatchel. medicine applied 10 
Sacculus Medicinalis, Lat. [in medicine) > drugs, incloſed in 
ſome pained part of the body, compoſed of herbs 07 ” 
a linen bag. ; c 
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Cyliferns, or Roriſerus Sa'ccuLvs, Lat. [in anatomy] a paſſage which 
makes the beginning of the thoracic duct. It is ſeated under the cæliac 


apon the vertebra's of the loins ; it is called the common receptacle, be- 
cduauſe it promiſcuoully receives the humours, called chyle and lympha. 
Secu us Cordis, Lat. [in anatomy] the pericardium, the ſkin or 
bag that covers the heart. 4 | | 
Saccus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the gut rectum. ; ; 
lonis Sa ER, Lat. ſin phyſic] 7. e. the holy fire: an inflammation 
called herpes exedens. | | | | 
Morbus Sackk, Lat. [in phyſic] the holy diſeaſe, the falling ſickneſs 
or epilepſy, ſo named on an imagination that ſomething ſupernatural 1s 
concerned in its production or cure. See EPILETsv. ; 
Muſculus Sack x, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the hind 
irt of the os ſacrum, and running along under the longiſſimus dorſi. It 
afſilts in erecting the trunk. | | ; 
SACERDO'TAL ¶ ſacerdotalis, Lat.] prieſtly, pertaining to a prieſt, or 
prieſthood. - 
Seuri. Lane Lat.] a ſmall ſack or bag. 


Sa“ enhEM f among the Welt Indians] a great prince or ruler, 

Se EA, feſtivals held by the Babylonians, &c. in honour of their 
God Anaitides: They were in the eaſt much the ſame as the Saturnalia 
were at Rome, a feaſt for ſlaves, and one of the ceremonies of it was to 
chuſe a priſoner condemned to death, and to allow him all the pleaſures 
and gratifications he could wiſh before he was carried to execution. 

Sack [dach, C. Brit. pac, Sax. ſack, Su. ſzche, Dan. ſack, Du. and 
Ger. ſac, Fr. ſacco, It. ſaco, Sp. ſaccus, Lat. oaxx%;, Gr. of PW, Heb.] 
1, A bag. 2. The meaſure of four buſhels. 3. A woman's looſe robe. 
4. [From the ſecond ſenſe of the verb) taking of a town, pillage, plun- 
der. The ſack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes. Dryden. rec, 
Sax.] a wine called Canary, brought from the Canary iſlands. 6. [Of 
cotton] a quantity, from one kindred weight and a half, to four hun- 
dred ** 7. [Of wool] contains 26 ſtone, and each ſtone 14 

ound. | | | 

; To SACK. 1. bee, the firſt ſenſe of the noun] to put into bags. 2. 
[Saccager, Fr. ſaccheggiare, It. ſaquear, Sp. oaxxiGew, Gr. f. d. to carry 
of the ſacks] to plunder or pillage, to lay waſte or deſtroy. 

SACKBUT | ſacabuche, of toes de bouche, Sp. to fetch the breath from 
the bottom of the belly] a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind; being a 
ſort of trumpet, the different form of the common trumpet both in form 
and ſize. | 
| Sa'cxcLoTH [of ſack and 3th) cloth of which ſacks are made; 
coarſe cloth ſometimes worn by way of mortification. 

Sacks of Earth [in military affairs] are for ſeveral uſes, as for ma- 
king retrenchments in haſte ; to be placed on parapets, or at the head of 
breaches, to repair them. 

Sa EER [from act] one that ſacks a town. 

SA'CKFUL [of ac and full] full to the top. Wood goes about with 
fackfuls of droſs. Swift. | ; 

dack-Po'ssET [of ſack and poſſet] a poſſet made of milk, ſack, and 
other ingredients. | 

Sa"CRAFIELD Rents, certain ſmall rents paid by ſome tenants of the 
manor of Clinton. in Somerſerſhire, to the lord of the manor. 

SACRAMENT [ ſacramentum, Lat.] 1. A ſign of an holy thing; con- 
taning a divine myſtery, with ſome promiſe annexed to it; or an out- 
ward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace. 2. An oath, any 
ceremony producing an obligation. 3. The euchariſt; or holy commu- 
non. See Rite. : 

SACRAME'NTAL {of ſacrament] of or pertaining to the ſacrament. 

SACRAMENTA'LLT, adv. [of ſacramental] after the manner of a ſa- 
nament. 10 | | 

SACRAMENTA'RIANS, a general name given to all ſuch as have held 
eroneous doctrines concerning the Lords ſupper, and by the Roman Ca- 
tiolics to the Proteſtants. | 

SACRAMENTA'RIUM, Lat. an ancient church-book, comprehending 
al the prayers and ceremonies practiſed at the celebration of the ſacra- 
nents, 

SACRAME NTUM, Lat. [in law] anoath, the common form of all in- 
qiltions made by a legal jury. | 
_ SaCRAMENTUM Altaris, Lat. the ſacrament of the maſs, that which 
b called by the Proteſtants the Lord's ſupper. 5 4 

da RED [acer, Lat. ſacre, Fr. ſacro, It. and Sp.] 1. Holy, hal- 
bwed, that deſerves veneration. 2. That is not to be violated. 3. De- 

cated, conſecrated. All his /acred things. Milton. 

daenzD Mrit, the book of the holy ſcriptures, the Old and New 

eſtament. | 

S\'CREDLY, adv. [from ſacred]. holily, religiouſly, inviolably. 

ACREDNEss [of /acer, Lat. /aintete, Fr. ſanctitas, Lat.] holineſs. 
ACRI'FIC | /acrificus, Lat.] employed in ſacrifice. 
' SACRI'FICABLE [from /acrificor, Lat.] capable of being offered in ſa- 
Mice, Brown, 
ACRIFICA'TOR [ ſacrificateur, Fr. of ſacrificor, Lat.] a ſacrificer, one 
A offers ſacrifice. Brown. 
\CRIFICA TORY [from ſacrificor, Lat.] offering ſacrifice. 

10 Sa'CRIFICE, verb af. | facrifier, Fr. ſacrificar, Sp. of ſacrifico, 
Lat,)%. T . . x , 

Jo offer up in ſacrifice. 2. To devote or give one's ſelf up to. 
Ln o quit or leave a thing upon ſome conſideration. 4. To deſtroy, to 


Seeder gr. werb neut. to make offerings, to offer ſacrifice. ; 

, *RIFICE, Fr. [ſacrificto, It. and Sp. /acrificum, of ſacra, holy 

tings and Facio, Lat. to perform] 1. An offering made to God on 

* ar by a regular miniſter. 2. The thing offered to heaven, or im- 

fo w Human ſacrifice. Milton. 3. Any thing deſtroyed or quitted 

elomething elſe. | 

fene. oy 15 "or ſacrifice] one who offers ſacriſices. 2 old Roman 
acRIFI'CIAL, adj. [from ſacrifice] performing ſacrifice, included in 

1 Sacrificial rites, Tayler. 1 f N | d 

hi ck, Fr. ¶ /acrilegium, Lat.] the crime of appropriating to 
$f what Is devored to region - the crime of violating acred things. 
e [ /ecrilege, Fr. ſacrilegio, It. and Sp. of /acrilegus, Lat.] 

Uning to, or guilty of ſacrilege. 


«1 t0 ACR , d . . 
jed | 1 k GIOUSLY, in a ſacrilegious manner. 
erb is not 


uſed in 
Hu lues Temple. 
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Pa is a participle of the French verb /acer ; the 
ngliſh] conſecrating. The ſacring of the kings of 


artery and emulgent veins, between the kidneys and capſula atrabiliaris, 
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SACRIiLE'GIOUSNESS [of facrilege, Fr. Of ſacrilegium, Lat.] ſicrilegious 
nature or quality, or the ſtealing of ſacred things. 

SA'CRIST [ſacriſtarius, Lat.] a veſtry-keeper or ſexton; 

SA'CRILEGE, Fr. [ ſacrilegio, It. and Sp. of ſacrilegium, Lat.] the 
ſtealing of ſacred things, church-robbing ; the crime of profaning ſacred 
things, or alienating them to laymen, or common uſes, what was given 
to pious uſes and religious perſons. | | 

SACRI'STAN | ſacriſtarius, Lat. ſacriftain, Fr. ſagreſtano, It.] a ſexton, 
a veltrey-keeper. | I 


Sa'cR18TY, the veſtrey, the place where the veſſels and ornaments of 


the church were kept. . 

SACROLUMBA' RIS, Or SACROLU'MBUs [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſin 
from the ſuperior part of the os ſacrum, poſterior of the ilium, and wa 
verſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins. This, with the ſerratus 
poſticus and triangularis, help to contract the ribs in reſpiration. See 
Dors1 Longiſſi mus. | | 

Os Sack un, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſacred bone, the lower ex- 
tremity of the ſpina dorſi, being that whereon we fit. It is the broadeſt 
of all the bones of the back, which bears up all the other vetebræ, ſome- 
thing reſembling a triangle in form. | | 

Sap (prob. of ſat, Teut. of ſatur, Lat. full, i. e. of grief] 1. Sorrow- 
ful, full of grief. Sad for their lots. Pope. 2. Gloomy, heavy, not 
chearful. See in her cell /a Eloiſa ſpread. Pope. 3. Serious, not 
light, grave. A /ad and religious woman. Bacon. 4. Afflictive, cala- 
mitous. 5. Bad, inconvenient, vexatious : A word of burleſque com- 
plaint. 6. Dark coloured. 7. Heavy, weightily ponderous : obſo- 
lete. 8. Coheſive, not light, firm, cloſe. Chalky lands are naturally 
cold and /ad. Mortimer. | | 

To Sa'ppEn. 1. To make ſad. 2. To make melancholy, 3. To 
make of a deep colour, to make heavy. 4. Lo make cohelive. Mafl 
is binding and ſaddening of land. Mortimer. | h 

Sa'pDLE [label, C. Brit. padl, Sax. ſaal or ſadel, Su. ſadell, C. Brit. 
ſadult, If]. ſevel, Alam. ſadel, Du. and L. Ger. ſattel, Ger. /elle, Fr. 

ſella, It. filla, Sp. ſella, Lat.] a ſeat for a horſeman. 
Set the SapDLE on the right Horſe, | 

This proverb is ſometimes applied to Laying the blame on thoſe awho 
deſerve it ; which is its moſt general fignification ; but it is, however, 
an any underſtood to imply Laying the burdin on theſe who are beſt able 
to bear it. | 

SapDLE [or Chine] of veniſon. 

To Sa“ DDLE [of ſadel, Brit. or pavlan, Sax. ſadelen, Du. ſattein, H. 
Ger.] 1. To put on a ſaddle. 2. To embarraſs; as, zo ſaddle a cauſe, 
3. To furniſh ; as, to /addle a ſpit. 

Sa'DDLE-BACKED [of ſaddle and back] having the back bent in form 
of a ſaddle. | x 

Sa'DLERs are a company of great antiquity z they were incorporated 
As reign of king Edward I. and obs by ſeveral {ſucceeding 

ngs : | 

They conſiſt of a maſter, 3 wardens, 22 aſſiſtants, 65 on the livery, 
Sc. Their livery fine is 10/. 

Their arms are, azure, a chevron, between three ſaddles or. Their 
ſupporters two horſes argent, bridled gules, bitted of the ſecend. The 
28 Our truſt is in God; Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheap- 
ſide. | 

Sa'DDUCEEs [ſo called, as ſome ſay, of n, Heb. Sadok, their firſt 
founder; or, as others, of JU, Heb. juſtice] a ſect among the Jews, 
eſteemed as deiſts or free thinkers. 

Sa'ppucism, the principles and doctrines of the Sadducees. They 
allowed no books of the ſcripture, but the five books of Moſes ; they 
denied the being of angels and ſpirits, the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the reſurrection of the body. 

SA'DLY. I. Sorrily, pitifully, illy. 2: Sorrowfully, mournfully. 

SaDNEss. 1. Grief, melancholy. 2. Melancoly look. 3. Se- 
riouſneſs, ſedate gravity. 

Sark, adj. [eue Gr. /alvus, Lat. ſauwe, Fr. ſalwo, It. and Sp.] 1. 
Out of danger, ſecure. 2. Free from hurt. 3. Conferring ſecurity. 1 


follow thee, /afe guide, the path thou lead'ſt me. Milton, 4. Rendered | 


incapable of doing miſchief. 5. Truſty, deſerving confidence. 
Sar, ſubſt. a veſſel, or fort of cupboard, contrived with holes to let 
in air, to keep cold victuals in. | 
Sarg Coudud? | ſauve conduit, Fr.] 1. A ſecurity or protection given 
by the king under the great ſeal, for a ſtranger's quiet coming in or go- 
ing out of the realm. 2. Convoy, guard through an enemy's country. 
SarE- Guard | ſauve garde, Fr.] the protection which a prince, or 
other magiſtrate, gives to ſuch perſons who implore aid againſt oppreſ- 
ſion or the violence of ſome perſon, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 
SaFE-Guard [in war] a protection given by the prince, or his general, 
to ſome of the enemy's country, to e them from being plundered 
and pillaged by his ſoldiers, or quartering them; alſo ſoldiers placed in 
in ſuch places for that purpoſe. 
SaFE-Guard, a ſort of duſt gown, or upper riding garment, worn by 
women. | | 
To Sa'FECUARD [from the noun} to guard, to protect. Shakeſpeare. 
Sare-Pledge [in law] a ſecurity given for a perſon's appearance at the 
day appointed, : 
Sa'FELY. 1. Securely, without danger. 2. Without hurt. 
SA“ FEN ESS [of /auve, Fr. ſafe] ſafety, ſecurity. 
Sa'reTY [from ſafe] 1. Freedom from danger. 2. Exemption from 
hurt. 3. Preſervation from hurt. 4. Cuſtody, ſecurity from eſcape, 
Sa'rFLow, baſtard ſaffron. | 
Sa'FFETA. See SO'FFETA. | 
Sa'FFRON, AH. [/affan, Fr.] part of the flower of the crocus. 
FA FFRON of Gold [with chymiſts] a chymical preparation of gold, 
that being fired makes an exploſion like gun- powder, called alſo aurum 
fulminans. 
SarrRON of Mars [with chemiſts] ſaffron of ſteel, fo called from its 
red colour. 
Sa'FFRON, adj. yellow, of the colour of ſaffron. And waved her /af- 
fron ſtreamers through the ſky. Dryden, | 
To Sac, verb neut. [of pac, Sax. a bag] to hang as a bag on one 
ſide. | * 
To Sac, verb a. to load, to burden, | 
SaGaTHEE”, a ſlight woollen ſtuff, being a kind of ratcen or ſerge 
ſometimes mixed with a little ſilk. | 
Saca'cious [, Sp. ſagace, It. /agax, Lat.] 1. Quick of appre- 
| on, 
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1. Reſembling a ſaint. 
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ON ate 1 Quick of fcent. The ſagacions hou nds Sar. Prunellæ, Lat. is ſalt-petre, which has had ſome of its volatile 


Dryden. arts ſeparated from it, by burning a 3oth part of its weight of 
Saca'ciously [of ſagaciows] 1. With quick ſcent. 2, Subtly, — when the ſalt- petre 2 melted in eile of flower of 
ſhrewdly. SAL Volatile Oleoſum, Lat. an aromatic volatile ſalt, of fal armoniac 


wine, a Pro. 


| Saca'ctousness, or Saca'city | /agacits 2 fagacits, It. ſagaciada, diſtilled with ſalt of tartar, and dulcified with ſpirits of 


Sp. /agacitar, Lat.] 1. Sharpneſs of wit, quickneſs of apprehenſion, &c. per quantity of ſome aromatic oil or eſſence, drawn f 
5p | or; of — "P 3 wee nar ang plants, being added to it, | _ 


SAGAPE'NUM 2 Gr.] the gum of the plant ſennel- giant. SALA” clous | ſa/ax, Lat.] luſtful, lecherous, wanton. 
Sa'cDa, a kind of gem, about the ſize of a bean, of a leek-green co- SALA'CIOUSLY, adv. [of ſalacious} lecheroully, luftfully, 

lour, which attracts wood, as amber does ſtraws, a loadftone iron, &c. SALA'CIOUSNESS, or SALA'CITY [ ſalacitas, Lat.) ſalacity, lech 
SAGE. adj. Fr. [/agio, It. ſabio, Sp.] prudent, wile, difcreet confider- luſtfulneſs. . | Ee TIO 
: | SA'LAD [/alage, Fr.] a ſallet, a food of raw herbs. 

Sack, uh. Fr. [ agio, It.] a wiſe, prudent, difcreet man. SALAD, a kind of head-piece or armour worn by light-horfe.mer 
Sac [ /alvia, It. Sp. and Lat. /auge, Fr.] a ty, and wholeſome SALAaMa'NDER [ /alamandre, Fr. ſalamandra, Lat.] a ſpotted crea, 
herb, a purifier of the blood, and comforter of the brain and nerves. ſomething reſembling a lizard in ſhape ; commonly, but erroneouſ), 

Sa'cELY, adv. [of ſage] wiſely, prudently. : ſuppoſed to breed and ſubſiſt in the hotteſt fire, and to quench it 
Sa'ceness [ Jageſe, Fr. of faggio, It.] wiſdom, prudence, gravity.  SALAMANDER's Hair, or SALAMANDER's Wool, a kind of aſpeſtos 
Sacra 2 architecture] the key piece of an arch. mineral flax. 8 
Sactrra, Lat. [with botaniſts] the upper part of any {mall cyon, SALAMA NDRINE [from ſalamander] reſembling a ſalamander. 


graft, or twig of a tree; alſo the herb adder's tongue... SALARY [ ſalaire, Fr. ſalario, It. and Sp. of /alarium, Lat.] 1. Wa 
SaciTTa, Lat. [with aſtronomers] an arrow; a conſtellation in the ges given to ſervants. 2. An annual penſion or allowance, 3. 2 
heavens, contifting of eight ſtars. aw ſenſe] a conſideration or recompence made to a man for his 10 
SaerrTA [in geometry] the verſed ſine of an arch; fo called, be- and induſtry in the buſineſs of another man. Ns 
cauſe ſtanding on the chord, it reſembles a dart. a SALE [of pellan, Sax.] 1. The act of ſelling. 2. Vent, market 
SActTTa'L1s Sutura, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſuture or ſeam in the State of being venal, price. 4. Spenſer uſes it to ſignify a wicker bel. 
Full ; ſo called from its reſemblance to an arrow in ſhape; it begins at ket, perhaps from ſallou, in which fiſh are caught. I 


the coronal ſuture, and ends at the lambdoidal. SA LEABLE, that is fit to be ſold, vendible. 
Sac1TA'RIVUs, one of the ſigns of the zodiac, which the ſun enters the SA'LEABLENEss, fitneſs for ſale. 

21ſt of November; its character is F. | SA'LEABLY, adv. [from /aleatle] in a ſaleable manner, 
SaciTTa'R1A [in botany] the herb water-archer or arrow-head. SALE'BROUS | ſalebroſus, Lat.] rough, uneven, crappy. 
SAG1TT1'FEROUS | ſagittifer, of ſagitta, an arrow, and fero, Lat. to Sara Y, or SALEBROUSNEss [of /alcbro/us, Lat.] unevenneſ: 

bear] bearing arrows, or a ſhaft of them. | | roughneſs, craggineſs. e 


Sa“ o, a certain drug, a kind of eatable grain. i Sa 'LE8WORK [of /ale and work] work done for the ſaleſmen; work 
Suu, a military garment, a ſort of caſſock covering the thighs, careleſly done. 5 
and ſuſtaining the ſword, worn by the Greeks, Romans and Gauls. Sa LEsMAM [of rale, Sax. ] one who ſells clothes or any commodiry, 
Sa'rcx [/aica, It.] a Turkiſh veſſel, proper for the carriage of mer- Sa"L1anT Angle ¶ in fortification] an angle which carries its point cut- 
chandize. wards from the body of the work. 
Sa1D, pret. and part pafſ. of to ſay. 1. Aſoreſaid. 2. Declared, ſhewed. SarianT [in heraldry} is when the right foot anſwers to the dexter 
To Sa1'cnER a Moat | in fortification] is to empty and draw out the corner of the eſcutcheon, and the hindermoſt foot to the ſnifter bat 
water, by conveyances under ground, that it may be paſſed over the point of it, being, as it were, in a readineſs to ſpring forward. 


more eaſily, after they have laid hurdles or ruſhes on the mud that re- SaTIARIA [among the Romans] a ſolemnity held in March, in ho. 

mains. | | | nour of Mars, whoſe prieſts, at the ſeaſt, danced with targets in their 
To Sair, verb neut. [pexlian, Sax. ſexle, Dan. ſegla. Su. zeylen, Du. hands. | 2 
ſeegein, Ger.] 1. To ſwim. 2. To paſs through the ſea in a ſhip, or Sarica'sTRUM, Lat. a wild vine, running on willow. trees, lzatio! 
veſſel, having fails. 3. To ſwim. As little dolphins when they Aa., Sa'titwt [ /aliens, Lat.] 1. Leaping, bounding, moving by leaps. Fixe 
Dryden. 4. To paſs ſmoothly along. And /ai/s upon the boſom of the 2. Beating, panting. A /a/ient point, ſo firſt is call'd the heart, Black- | ter to 7 
air. Shakeſpeare. more. 3. Springing or ſhooting with a quick motion. The en- ſpout, ' wards f 
To Sa1L, verb act. 1. To paſs by means of ſails. 2. To fly through. far ſtreaming to the ſkies. Pope. | done, t 
Sublime ſhe ali th aerial ſpace. Pope. SA"LIGOT, a plant, the water-caltrop, or water-nut. Sar 
SAIL [rel. Sax. ſeyhel, ſeyl, Du.] 1. The expanded ſheet that Sari [among the Romans] prieſts of Mars, ſo called of /aliendo, it is viti 
catches wind, and carries the ſhip thro* the water. 2. [In poetry] dancing, Lemans freak were 12 inſtituted by Numa, who upon a great SALT 
wings. 3. A ſhip, a veſſel. 4. A collective word denoting the num. plague in Rome, _— implored the divine aſſiſtance, had a ſmall braſs which 1 
ber of ſhips ; as, the fleet conſiſted of twenty /ai/. 5. The vane of a buckler, called ancile, ſent him from heaven; he was adviſed by the calcinin 
windmill. nymph Egeria and the muſes, to keep it carefully, the fate of the empire Volat. 
Main. SalL, that which belongs to the main- yard. depending upon it: he therefore made eleven more ſo very like, that the bod 
Fore-Top-Sa il, that which belongs to the fore - top-maſt yard. they _ not be diſtinguiſhed, which were delivered to the keeping of putrified 
After-Sa11Ls, are thoſe of the main and miſſen-maſts, which ſerve to the 12 % lis, prieſts choſen out of the nobleſt families, to be laid up in the SALT 
keep a ſhip to the wind. | temple of Mars; upon whoſe yearly feſtival, the firſt of March, they with ſalt 
Head-Sa1ls, are thoſe that belong to the fore-maſt and bolt-ſprit, and were carried about the city with much ſolemity, dancing, claſlung the the ſpiri 
are uſed to keep a ſhip from the wind, and flat her. bucklers, and ſinging hymns to the gods ; they were anſwered by a cho- tous, fal 
Sails [in falconry] the wings of a hawk. rus of virgins aref ke themſelves, who were choſen to aſſiſt them upon To 8. 
Sai'LoRs, ſeamen employed in navigating ſhips. | that occaſion ; the feſtival was ended with a ſumptuous feaſt, kr, Fr. 
Sau [ /aime, It.] lard. c SaLrNe, or Sal vous [/alin, Fr. ſalo, It. o /alinus, Lat.] ſalt, bi- WM SALT- 
Sa1r'xFoln, Fr. holy-graſs, meddick-fodder, trefoil. | niſh. where fa 
SainT [| ſandus, Lat. Nr Fr. ſanto, It.] a holy or godly perſon, SaL1'NENESs, or Sali'NouUsNEss [of /alingſus, Lat.] faltneſs, or ſalt  SALT- 
one eminent for piety and virtue. quality. | i | (SALT þ 
To Saixr, verb neut. [from the noun] to act with a ſhew of piety. SaLi'niTROUS [of ſal and ritron] compounded with falt or falt- * 
( 


To Saint, verb a. to number among the ſaints. petre. | 

Sa1'nTED, adj. [from ſaint] 1. Holy, pious, virtuous. 2. Ranked Sar.r'xo Su/phureous, of a ſaline and ſulphureous quality. 
among the ſaints. 3. Sacred. Among th' enthroned gods on ſainted  S$Salino-saPona'ceous, of a compoſition of ſalt and ſoap, 
hills. Milton. | EM thing of a ſopy quality. | 3 

SainT-Tobn's-Wort, the name of a plant uſed in phyſic. Sa'L1QUE Law [ſo called of the words / alique often mentioned in It 

SaiNnTL1KE [of ſaint and lite] 1. Suiting a faint, becoming a faint. or of the river Sala, near which the Franks antiently inhabited] 2 
| | tient and fundamental law of the kingdom of France; #3 to the au 


terns. 
ONS. 


or ſome- 


SAar'NTLY, y [from aint] like a ſaint, becoming a faint. of which it is diſputed ; by virtue of which the crown of France cannot 

SarnTsa1P [from ſaint] the qualities or character of a ſaint. Pope. fall from the lance to the diſtaff, i. e. be inherited by a wars of the 

Sakx [paca, Sax.] 1. Cauſe, end, purpoſe. 2. Account, regard to SA'L1SBURY, the capital of Wiltſhire, ſituated at the one the ſee 
any perſon or thing. Bourne, Nadder, Willy and Avon, 83 miles from London. hes Th 

SA KER | /acre, Sp. ſagro, It. in falconry] a ſort of hawk. of a biſhop. (ſee the arms on Plate Ix.) and ſends two mem 

Sa KER [ ſacre, Sp. /agro, It. ] a ſort of great gun, of which there are parliament. ed by the glands, 


three ines. 3 e S4aL1va Spittle, Lat. a thin pellucid humour, ſeparate@! \ ducts into 
SaKER Extraordinary, one which is four inches diameter at the bore, about the mouth and fauces, and conveyed by proper faliva 


and 10 foot long; its load 5 lb. its ſhot 3 inches 5 diameter, and its the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. Caliva 

weight 7 pounds; its point blank ſhot is 363 paces. Saliva'LEs Du@us, Lat. [in anatomy] the paſſages of the ſaliva. 
SaKER Ordinary, one that is three inches in diameter at the bore, SalLIvxaA'Rious [ /a/ivarius, Lat.] like ſpittle. - Ye, to cauſe 

and 9 foot long; its load 4 Ib. its ſhot 3 inches 4 diameter, its point To Sa LivaTE [ ſalivare, Lat.] to gather or make ſpittle, 

blank ſhot 360 paces. rheum to flow out of the mouth. Lat. with ſurgeons 


SAKER, /eafft /ize, is 3 inches 3 diameter at the bore, and 8 foot long; SaLtva'T10N, Fr. [ /alivazione, It of ſalivatio, Ty : 
its load near 3 pounds , its ſhot 4 lb. 4, its diameter 3 inches, its point c.] a fluxing or 2 humours out of the mouth by ſalivating me 


blank ſhot 350 paces. | cines, eſpecially ſuch as are preparations of mercury- «lo. See 
SAKER 5 E rin falconry] the male of a ſaker- hawk. This kind of ere {with 3 a preternatural increaſe of ſpittle 
hawks are eſteemed next after the falcon and gyrfalcon, but are diffe- PrYELIS n. - o the nature of 
rently to be managed. | ; Sa"t1vous [from ſaliva] conſiſting of ſpittle, having © 
Sir, Lat. ſalt. | , ſpittle. 
SaL Alkali [of the herb called Za/i by the Arabians] an ingredient Sa't1x, Lat. the ſallow or willow-tree. * 1 
uſed in glaſs- making. b | SA'LLET [ ſallade, Fr.) a diſh of raw herbs, with he word not in 
Sal Armoniac, or SAL Ammoniac, ſo called of apwu®-, Gr. ſand, be- Sa'LLEance [from /ally] the act of iſſuing forth : : 
cauſe in ancient times digged up in lumps from under the fands in Cyre- uſe. | ; or the gout? 
niaca in Africa; but that which we now have is commonly made arti- Sa"LLow [ ſaule, Fr. ſalix, Lat.] a kind of willow tree, 
ficially in Egypt, Se. willow. | * poly. yellow. 
Sal Gemme, Lat. a ſalt digged up for the moſt part in Poland, Fc. Sallow [of /aule, Fr. foul, ſalo, Ger. black] fic Ye! 
and ſo named from its tranſparent and cryſtalline brightneſs. Sa"LLOWNEss [of /a/low] yellowneſs, ſickly 3 fort or ton, 
Sal Petræ, Lat. ſalt - petre. See NI TRE. SA'LLY. 1. 15 ifuing out of the beſie 7 hr We 60 1— 


Sal Polychreſtum, Lat. {a rhοανο . Gr. ſo called, as being good and falling upon the beſiegers to cut them o,. „ 2. Nang 
for. many uſes] a e of lalt-petre, made by burning ws, parts the — 57 their approaches, deftroy their 3 vole ef = 
of that with ſulphur, which deprives it of its volatile parts, excurſion, 3. Flight, volatile or ſprightly exerdon. K 


SAL 


no feet. 4. Levity, extravagant flight, frolic, wild gaiety. A 
* th. „ 169" 


q To 91 rr [Salire, Lat. to leap, Ic. forth, ſaillir, Fr. ſalir, Sp.] to 


ine forth, to make an eruption. | 2 
22 off a SaLLY [in war] is to get between thoſe that made it and 


3 a door in the body of a fortified place, through which 


ly is made. 
e or  SALMINGU'NDIN, a diſn made of cold turkey, an- 
chovies. lemons, oil, and other ingredients. 1 

9% ox, Sp. [ ſaumon, Fr. ſermone, It. of ſalmo, Lat.] a large fine 


Note Ph a fiſh much like to ſalmon, fo plentiful in ſome rivers 
in Wales, that they are not much valued, | 

SaLmon- Pipe, an. engine or device for catching ſalmon and other-like 
oe ee eg fry of ſalmons. 

SalMox-TJrout, a young ſalmon. SHEEN i 

SaLox c ['/alſus and acidus, Lat.] having a taſte compounded of 
ſaltneſs and ſourneſs. 0 | | 

Salo [/alon, Fr. in architecture] a ſtate room for the reception of 
ambaſſadors, and other great viſitors. . A very lofty ſpacious hall, vault- 
ed at top, and ſometimes having two ſtories or ranges of windows ; a 
grand room in the middle of a building, or head of a gallery, &c, 
All the modern northern people name, what we call HALL (in every fig. 
niſcation) ſael, ſale, or fahl, in different dialects. | 

Sy/LPICON [in cookery] a kind of ragoo or farce made of gammon, 
capon's livers, fat pullers, muſhrooms, and truffles, to put into holes 
cut in legs of beef, veal, mutton, Sc. | . 

SALSAMENTA'RIOUS | /al/amentarius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to falt 
ee of or pertaining to, or of the quality of ſalt-petre, 

$auproO'TIC. © See PULvIs FULMINANS. 9 | 

Sa'LSIFIE, the plant called goat's beard. on 

Sausv n,! of /alſugo, Lat.] faltiſh, ſomewhat ſalt. 

Sal r, ſub/t. * Sax. fait, Su. and Dan. four, Du. Colt, O. and 
L. Ger. laltz, H. Ger. %, Fr. /ale, It. ſal, Lat.] 1. The third of the five. 
chemical principles, the firſt of thoſe that chemiſts call hy poſtatical; it 
being an active ſubſtance, and ſaid to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and 
to preſerve them from corruption; and alſo to occaſion all the variety of 
taſtes, and is of three kinds. 2. Taſte, ſmack. We have ſome alt 
of our youth in us. Shakeſpeare. 3 Wit, merriment. 
 Effntial Sal r, is a ſalt drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtal- 
lization, 5 | 

Fixed Sal r [in chemiſtry] is made by calcining or reducing the mat- 
ter to aſhes, and then boiling it in a good quantity of water, and after- 


; wards ſtraining the liquor, and evaporating all the moiſture ; which being 


done, the ſalt will remain in a dry form at the bottom of the veſſel. 
SALT of Glaſs, is the ſcum which is ſeparated from the matter, before 
it is vitrified or turned into glaſs. p 


SALT of Mrtar [in chemiſtry] is made either by pulverizing that 
which remains of it in the retort, after the diſtillation of it, or elſe by 


_ calcining bruiſed tartar, wrapped up in a paper, till it turns white. 


Volatile Sal [with chemiſts) is that which is principally drawn from 
the bodies or parts of living creatures, and from ſome fermented and 
putrified parts of plants. e | 

Sar r, adj. 1. Having the taſte of ſalt; as, halt. fh. 2. Impregnated 
with ſalt. A leap into the /t waters very often gives a new motion to 
the ſpirits. Addi/on. 3. Abounding with ſalt. 4. [Sa/ax, Lat.] leche- 
tous, ſalacious. 4 | 

To SaLT ſſouten, Du. foſten, O. and L. Ger. faſtzen, H. Ger. l 
kr, Fr. ſalar, Sp. ſalire, Lat.] to ſeaſon or pickle with alt. . 

SALT- PAN, or SALT-PIT [of ſalt and pan, or pit] a pit, or place 


where ſalt is got. 

SaLr-PETRE. See NITRE. | e321 g 
Sar ra“rIox [ ſaltatio, Lat.] 1. A dancing or leaping. © 2. Beat, pal- 

pitation. Wiſeman. IE ds f 

3 a large lump of ſalt, made in a particular manner at the 
terns. : | 

N {of /alt and cellar] a ſmall veſſel for holding ſalt on 
e table. CHE 5 

SA'LTER. 1. One who ſells or trades in ſalt or ſalt-fiſn. 2. One who 

ts. | 

SA'LTERN, à ſalt-work, a place where ſalt is made. 

Sa'LTERS, Were incorporated by king Henry VIII. They conſiſt of 
a maſter, 3 wardens, 28 aſſiſtants, 140 on the livery, beſides yeomanry. 

armorial enſigns are; per chevron azure and gules, three covered 
lalts or, ſprinkling falt proper. On a helmet and torſe, iſſuing out of a 
cloud argent, a ſaiſter arm proper, holding a falt as the former. Sup- 
porters two otters argent, plattee gorg'd with ducal coronets, thereto a 
chain aflix'd and reflected over their Joins or. The motto, Sal ſapit om- 
. Their hall is in Swithin's-Lane. | | | 

0 LTFUEET, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 138 miles from 

SALTINBA'NCO, It. a mountebank. 

Sarrras [in heraldry] is an ordinary that conſiſts of a four- fold line, 
wo of which are drawn from the dexter - chief towards the ſiniſter- baſe 
corners, and the other from the ſiniſter-chief towards the dexter - baſe 
Points, meeting about the middle by couples in acute angles. 

Srrten [from alt] ſomething ſalt. EY 

SALTI'SHNE 58, having a faltiſh reliſh. 

SL runs [from /alr] taſte of ſalt. 

Sarrs [ /altus, Lat.] the leaping or prancing of a horſe. 

; '\ LT-8ILVER, an antient cuſtomary payment of one penny at the 
—— of St. Martin, made by ſeveral tenants to their lord, to be ex- 
bo 1 ou the ſervice of carrying their lord's ſalt from market to his 
MLTUAsY {/altuarius, Lat.] a foreſter. | 

a 1 3 [ /altuofus, Lat.] full of foreſts or woods, ; 
whe 2 2 wn] high or tall wood, in diſtinction from coppice or 

„Arrz, or SuLTz [with chemiſts} a pickle made of ſalt, diflolved 
„ade coldneſs or Sebee of a ang 1 ined Ny | 

\ A LVABLE (from ſalve, Lat.] poſſible to be ſaved. oo 

* 15 ou [of Jalvus,. Lat. ſaſe] ca pableneſs of being ſaved. 

, 7. 


. 


S AN 


SALVABIULITY [of ſalvus, Lat.] in a condition to be ſaved ; a poſſibi- 
lity of being ſaved. EIS 
SALVA Gardia [in law] a ſecurity given by the king to a ſtranger, 
who is afraid of being uſed in a violent manner by ſome of his ſubjects, 
for ſeeking his right by a courſe of law. 

SALVAGE | ſazvage, Fr.] a recompence allowed to ſuch perſons as 
have aſſiſted in ſaving merchandizes, ſhips, &c. from periſhing by 
wrecks, or by pyrates, or enemics. 


SALVATILLa [of ſalus, Lat. health] a famous branch of the cepha- 


lic vein, paſſing over the metacarpus, between the ring-finger and the lit- 
tle finger: ſo called, becauſe it has been a received opinion, that the 
opening that vein was a cure for melancholy. 

SaLva'T10n [ /alvazione, It. ſalvacidn, Sp. of ſalvatic, Lat.] a being 
ſaved and admitted to a'ltate of everlaſting happineſs. 

SA'LVATORY [| ſafvatorium, Lat.] 1. A place where any thing is pre- 
ſerved; - 2. A ſurgeon's box, with parti:ions for holding ſeveral ſort of 
ſalves, ointments, balſams, Ec. 

SALU'BRIOUS | /alubre, Fr. and It. of /a/uber, Lat.] wholeſome, 
healthful. | 

SALU'BRITY | /alubritas, Lat, ſalubrité, Fr. ſalutrita, It.] whole- 
ſomeneſs, healthfulneſs. | 

To SarLve [/auver, Fr. of ſalvare, It. and Lat.] 1. To cure with 
medicines, to ſave or preſerve. 2. o make up a buſineſs, fo as to 
come off well, to accommodate a difference. 3. [ From /alve, Lat.] to 
falute ; obſolete. ' | 

„ Sax. fülfwa, Su. ſalve, Du. ſalbe, Ger.] 1. An ungu- 
ent or medecinal compoſition for plaiſters, &c. 2. Help, remedy, Hath 
the doQtrine of meekneſs any /alve for me? Hammond. | 

SALVE, Lat. God fave you, I with you health. 

SaLvEDI'CTION, Lat. a wiſhing health to others. 

Sa'LvER [of /auver, Fr. to fave] 1. One who has ſaved a ſhip or 


its merchandizes. 2. A piece of wrought plate to ſet glaſſes of wine, 


cups of liquor, c. on. e 

Sa LvIA [in botany] the herb ſage, ſo called from its ſalutiferous 
quality. Te | | 

Salvo [from /alvo jure, Lat. a form uſed in granting any thing] an 
exception, a come off, 4 3 5 8 

SALUTARIN ESS, wholeſomeneſs, healthfulneſs. 

SA'LUTARY [ /alutaire, Fr. of ſalutarius, Lat,] healthful, wholeſome, 
ſafe, advantageous to health. | 

SaLuTarY Diſeaſes [with phyſicians} ſuch as are not only curable, 
but leave the conſtitution in better ſtate than before. | | 

SAaLUTA'T10N, Fr. [ ſalutazione, It. ſalutacibn, Sp. of ſalutatio, Lat.] 
a ſaluting, a greeting; the formal act of ſhewing reſpect or civility, ei- 
ther in words, or gelture of the body. 

SALUTATORES, i. e. /aluters, a ſect of enthufiaſts or of impoſters in 
Spain, of the order of St. Catharine, who pretended to the cure of 
many diſtempers. by touching or only breathing upon the patient. See 
BRANDEUM and Eunomians, compared. ä 

To SaLvu'TE [ /alutr, Fr. ſaludar, Sp. of ſaluto, Lat.] 1. To greet, to 
hail. 2. To kiſs. 3. To pleaſe, to qualify. | 

SaLvu'TE [ /alut, Fr. ſaluto, It.) 1. An outward mark of civility, as 
a bow, a greeting. 2. A kiſs. 3. [In military affairs] a diſcharge of 
cannon, or ſmall arms, in reſpect and honour to ſome perſon of 

uality. 8 | 
þ A SaLuTE to Princes, Generals, &c. is performed by bowing the co- 
lours down to the ground at their feet. | 

SaLUTI'FEROUs [of ſalutifer, Lat.] bringing health, healthy, 

SA'MBUCUs, Lat. [in botany] the elder tree. fy 

SAMBUCUS, an antient muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, and re- 
ſembling a flute. i x 

SAME [perha s of pame, Sax. together, ſamme, Dan. ſamma, Goth. 
_ Celt.] 1 Identichy, not another. 2. That which was mentioned 

efore. | 
- Sa"MENEss [of pame and nee, Sax.] indenty, not different. 

Sa'MIan Earth, a medicinal earth, brought from Samos in Aſia. 

SA MLET, a young ſalmon, 

SAMOSETE 
antient ſe& of an/i-irinitarians. | 

Sa'MPHIRE, or Sa'MPiRE [Minſhew ſuppoſes it to be derived of Sr. 
Pierre, Fr. g. d. St. Peter's herb] a plant which generally grows upon 
rocky cliffs in the ſea. | | 

Sa MPLAR, Or Sa'MPLER [exemplare, Lat.] a pattern or model; alſo 


a piece of canvas, on which girls learn co mark, or work letters and fi- 
gures, with a needle. | 


SA'MPLE [exemplare, or exemplum, Lat.] ſome part of a commodity, 
given as a pattern, to ſhew the quality or condition of it. 

To Sauk, to ſhow ſomething ſimilar. A4infavorth. 

SAMPSAE'IANS, a ſet, neither properly Jews, Chriſtians, nor Gen- 
tiles: they allow of one God, and are ſtaunch unitarians. 

SAMPSU'CHINON [gapvxieo, Gr.] an ointment wherein marjoram 
15 the chicf ingredient. | 125 

Sa ursuchbu [oapvxor, of au Cx, Gr. healing the mind] ſweet 


marjoram. 
Sa'naBLE [ /analile, It. of ſanalilis, Lat.] curable, that may be heal - 


ed or cured. | 


\ Sa'naBLEness [of ſanabilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being healed. 

| Sana'TION [ /anatzo, Lat.] the att of curing. _ : 
 Sa'naTive | ſanativo, It. of ſanare, Lat.] of a healing quality. 

 Sa"naT1veness [of /anare, Lat.] an ene quality. | 

Sa'nce Bell [q. d. Jaint's-bell, or the ſanctus- Bell, formerly rung, when 
the prieſt ſaid, /an4us, ſanctus, dominus, deus ſabaoth] a little bell in 
church-fteeples. | 7 | | 

SaxcriricA“/TIo [ ſantificazione, It. ſanctifcation, Sp. of ſantificatio, 
Lat.] 1. A hollowing or making holy and ſeparate to God. 2. The 
fate of being free from the dominion of fin. ER? 

To Sa'ncriry [ ſantifeer, Fr. ſantificare, It. ſan#ificar, Sp. of ſanc- 
tifice, Lat.] 1. To free from the power of fin. 2. To make holy. 3. 
To free from guilt: 4. To ſecure from violation. : 

\ SancT1'LoQUENT | /an#iloquus, Lat.] ſpeaking of divine things. 

| SancT1'Monious | /anfimonius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to holineſs, 

 SancTtmo'niousNEsS, or Sa'NCTIMONY [ /antimonia, It. ſanfimonia, 
Lat.] holineſs, devoutneſs. 5 

> SX'NeTion, Fr. [of /an#io, Lat.] 1. A' decreeing, enacting or eſta- 
bliſhing any decree or booms ; alſo the decree or ordinance _ 

Off - $634 5 10 a 1 ts : : 4 | 


'NIans [fo called of Samojetenus, biſhop of Antioch] an 


TAY." AE 


N 


the authority given to any judicial degree or act, whereby it becomes le- 


2. A law, a decree ratified; improper. 
holineſs, goodneſs. 
of ſanctitas, Lat.] 
aint, holy being. 


gal or current. 2. 
Sar ir uE [from ſandtus, Lat. ! 
. Sa\ncTITY [ ſaintete, Fr. ſantita, It. ſantidad, Sp. 
1. Holineſs. 2. Goodneſs, purity, . godlineſs. 3. 
About him all the /an&#ities of heaven. Milton. 

To Sa ncrvar1se [from Janctuary] to ſhelter by means of ſacred 
privileges. Shakeſpeare. 5 . 

Sa'ncTUA'RY | ſunctuarie, Fr. ſantuario, It. and Sp. of ſanctuarium, 
Lat.] 1. A holy place, holy ground ; properly the penetralia, or molt 
retired and Fa © art of a temple. 2. A place of protection, a ſa- 
cred aſylum. 3. Shelter, protection. In antient times, it was a place 
privileged by the prince, for the ſafeguard of the lives of men, who 
were capital offenders. Traitors, murderers, &c. were protected in 
theſe ſanctuaries, if they acknowledged their fault in forty days, and 
conſented to baniſhment; but after forty days no man might relieve 
them. Of theſe ſanctuaries, there were many in England. 

Sa'ncTum Sanforum, Lat. i. e. the holy of holies. 

Sanp [pand, Sax.] 1. A fine hard gravelly earth. 2. Barren coun- 
try vere with ſand. The Lybian ſands. Milton. 

SANA [ /andale, Fr. ſandalo, It. ſandalia, ſandalium, Lat. ] a ſort 
of ſlipper or ſhoe for the foot, conſiſting of a ſole, with a hollow at 
one end to embrace the ancle. 

_ SanDaL, a kind of wood brought from India. ; 
| Sa/nDaRaC. 1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not much unlike 
red arſenic. 2. A white gum oozing out of the Juupe -tree. | 

Sa'NDBACH, a market-town of Cheſhire, 153 miles from London. 

Sand-Bags, are bags containing about a cubical foot of earth; they 
are uſed for raiſing parapets in haſle, or to repair what is beaten down; 
they are of uſe when the the ground is rocky, and affords no earth to 
carry. on their approaches, becauſe they can be eaſily brought from far 

ff, and e will. The ſmaller ſand- bags hold about half a cu- 

ical foot of earth, and ſerve to be placed upon the ſuperior talus of the 
parapet, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire through the embraſures 
or intervals which are left betwixt them. | N 

+. Sand-B/ind, purblind, or near. ſighted. N 5 3 
Sa'vbED, adj. [from /and] 1. Covered with ſand, barren. 2. Marked 
ſmall ſpots, variegated with duſky or blackiſh ſpecks. 

_ Sa'nD-EELs, eels which he in the ſand. by 23. 

Sanp-Heat [with chemiſts] one of their heats conſiſting of hot ſand, 
whetein herbs, flowers, Ec. are infusd in a cucurbit, in order to a di- 
geſtion. | | 

SA'NDERLING, the name of a ſea- bird. 

Sa vb ERS, a precious kind of Indian wood, of which there are three 
ſorts, red, yellow, and white. | 


Sa/NDEvER [in de verre, Fr. i. e. the greaſe of glaſs] the droſs of 


þ 


glaſs, or the ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali. 

Sa'np-Gawvel [in Redly in Glouceſterſhire] a duty paid to the lord of 
the manor, by his tenants, for liberty to dig up ſand for their uſe. 

- - Sa'ND1SH, ſomewhat ſandy, or like ſand. 

Sa"NDSTONE [of ſand and | fone] a ſtone of a looſe and friable texture, 
that eaſily crumbles into ſand. | ; 
SA\'NDLING, a ſea-fiſh. | | 
 Sa'npwicH, a town of Kent, 70 miles from London; it is one of 
the Cinque-Ports, gives title of earl to a branch of the noble family of 
Montague, and ſends two members to Parliament; ſtiled barons of the 
Cinque-ports. 

SANO [from ſard] 1. Abounding with ſand. 2. Conſiſting of 
ſand, unſolid. | | | 

SAND x, I. A red or purple colour, made of cerus and ruddle burnt 
together. 2. Red arſenic. 3. A ſhrub bearing a flower of a ſcarlet 
Colour. RF 5 1 : ; 

Saxe [ anus. Lat.] ſound, whole in his ſenſes or right mind. 

Saxo. See To SING. | 

Sa'xnc1ac, a governor of a city or country in the Turkiſh dominions, 
next in dignity to a Beglerbeg. 

SanGur'FEROUS [of ſanguis, blood, and fero, Lat. to bear] conveying 
blood. Derbam. | 

SaxnGuIFICa'TiIon [with phyſicians] the converſion or turning of 
chyte-into blood. | | 

Sa'NGU1FLER [from ſanguis, blood, and facro, Lat. to make] produ- 
cer of blood. Floyer. ü 
To Sa'neviry | /anguificare, Lat.] to make blood. 

SANGuFL Vous [| ſarguifluus, Lat.] flowing with blood. 
Sa"NGUINARINESS, blood thriſtineſs, cruelty. 

|  SA'NGUINARY, adj. [ /anguinaire, Fr. of ſauguinarius, Lat.] that de- 

lights in ſhedding blood, blood-thirſty, cruel. 

SAa"'xNGUINE, adj. [ ſanguin, Fr, 8 It. /anguino, Sp. of ſangui- 
neus, Lat.] 1. Full, or abounding with blood. 2. A being of a com- 
plexion, where that humour is predominant. 3. Warm, ardent, confi- 
dent. | | 

S Nui nE, h. blood-colour ; obſolete. 

- SancGvine Stone, a blood-ſtone; a kind of jaſper, brought from New- 
Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked with ſpots of a blood-red, uſed 
for ſtopping blood. 

SANGUjNE 1 heraldry} is expreſſed in engraving by lines hatched 
croſs one another diagonally, both dexter and ſiniſter, as in Plate XII. 
Fig. 14. | | | | 

33 or SANGU1'NITY. 1. Nearneſs of blood. 2. Deſcent. 
3. Sanguineneſs of complexion, humour, Qc. 

$ANGUL NEOUS | /ſanguinens, Lat. ſanguin, Fr.] 1. Conſtituting blood. 
2. Abounding with blood. | | | | 


- 


 Sa'ncvis. See Broop. | 
.. Saxevis Draconis, Lat. i. e. dragon's-blaod, the gum of the dra- 
gon-tree. | | 


SA'NHEDRIN, Heb. [of oundpior, Gr.] the ſupreme council among the 
antient 000, the court of judicature of their republic, wherein were 
diſpatched aff the great affairs hoth of their religion and policy. This 
conſiſted of the high- prieſt, and ſeventy ſeniors or elders. See PR Es- 
BYTERIANS and 'BisHoP, compared. 

Sa'nicLE [| /anicula, Lat.] the herb ſelf. heal. 

Sa NES, Lat. [in phyſic] a thin, ſerous matter iſſuing gut of wounds 
and ulcers. : x 7 

SANiODES, Or SANIDO'DES [of cane gen. of cane, Gr. a table] 
diſeaſe when the breaſt is ſtraitened and flattened like a table. 

I: Sa'N1OUs, adj. 


. well-digeſted pus. 


1 


[from ſaniei, Lat.] running a thin ſerous matter, not a 


SAR 


Sa'x1TY [/anitas, Lat.] ſoundneſs of mind. 
Sanx, the preterite of fink. See To Sins. 
SANS, without ; as, /ans ceremonie, 
plement ; not in uſe. 
Sa'NTALUM, Lat. a hard, heavy, odoriferous, medic; 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; the wood of the tree ſaunders. 
SANTE'RNA, Lat. artificial borax, or gold ſodder. 
SanTo'N1ca, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſort of wormwood, 
„ S [ſo called of the Santoons in France] a 
wood. | 
Sar [ræpe, Sax. (aft, Su, ſap, Du. ſafft, Ger. /e, 
Juice of trees, which, riſing up from the root, 


part of timber. 2. [Sape, Fr.] a digging with pick-axes, 
other ſuch tools at the foot of a wall, or any building, 
overthrow it. 

4 Sar, verb act. 
vert by digging. 

To 1 3 neut. to proceed by 

Sa'pa [in medicine] an old form, 
up to ſome conſiſtence, as that of grapes eſpecially, 


SAPHZ'NA, Arab. [or of cap, Gr. eaſy to be ſeen] the crural vein 
a vein which deſcends under the ſkin of the thigh and leg, and um 
toward, the upper part of the foot, where its ſends fon foyer, 


branches. 


Sarna' run [with ſurgeons] a dry ſcurf on the head, 


 Sa'payn [in heraldry] is uſed, by thoſe that blazon coat. amour by 


precious ſtones, for azure. N 
SA“ PID [ /apidus, Lat.] reliſhing, ſavoury, 
SAa'PIDNEss, or SaP1'biTY [of ſapidus, Lat 
Sa'PIENCE | apientia, Lad wiſdom, knowledge. 

Sa'PIENT, adj. { ſapiens, Lat.] wile, ſage. Milton. | 

Dentes Sae1ie'nT , teeth, ſo called, becauſe they do not appear till 
perſons are come to years of diſcretion. 

SAPIE NTEL, an epithet uſed of certain books of ſcripture, calculated 

for our inſtruction and improvement, in prudence or moral wiſdom. 2. 

A Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, Eccleſiaſticus, the Plalms, and bock 

or Job. | 

APIENTI' POTENT [ /apientipotens, Lat.] mighty in wiſdom, 
Sa/eLEss [of ſæpelep, Sax.] 1. Without ſap. 2. Dry, old, huſky, 
Sa'PLESSNESs, the having no ſap, wanting ſap. | n 
Sa'PLING, a young tree full of ſap. 
Sarona'cgeous [of ſapa, Lat. ape] ſoapy, like or pertaining to ſoap. 
SAPONA'RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſoap-wort. 
[with chemiſts] 7. e. the ſoap of wiſton, i, e, 


4 5 


SAPOSATPIEN TI, Lat. 
common ſalt. | 
Sa'por, Lat. taſte, the power of affecting or ſtimulating the palate. 

Sarok “rie [of /aporificus, of ſapor, flavour, and facio, Lat, to make] 
cauſing favour, reliſh or taſte. 

SAPORIFIC Particles [in phyſics] are ſuch, as by their acion on the 
tongue, occaſion that ſenſe we call ſavour or taſte. 

SAPORI'FICNESS [of /aforificus, Lat.] a taſte cauſing quality, 

SA'POROUS [ ſaporus, Lat.] ſavoury, reliſhing. 

Sa'POROUS Bodies [in phyſics] are fuch as are capable of yielding 
ſome kind of taſte, when touched with the tongue. 

Sa'pPHIC [in poetry] a kind of Greek and Latin verk ſo called of 
Sappho, a famous poeteſs of Mytelene, the inventreß of it, conſiſting 
of eleven ſyllables, or five feet, of which the firſt, fourth and fifth arc 
troches, the ſecond a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl; as, /edibus gau- 
dens wariis dolifque. | | 

Sa'PPHIRE | ſapphirus, Lat, carpnupe., Gn a gem or precious ſtone, 
of a beautiful azure, or ſky-blue colour, tranſparent and glittering, with 
golden ſparkles. 

SAPPHIRE [in heraldry] the blue colour in the coats of noblemen, 
anſwering to the Jupiter in the coats of ſovereign princes, and azure in 
thoſe of the gentry. | 

SAPPHIRE Rubres, are certain precious ſtones between blue and red, 
whe. in effect are nothing but rubies, whoſe colour is not perfectly 
ormed. | ; 

SAPPHI'RINE | ſafphirinus, Lat.] made of ſapphire, reſembling fap- 


phire. 
SA'PPINESS [{=p1gnerTe, Sax.] the having ſap. 
SAPPING [of aper, Lat.] undermining. 


Saive [in military art] a working under-ground to gain the 25 
cent of a ditch, counterſcarp, ec. and the attacking of a place. bots 
performed hy digging a deepditch, deſcending by ſteps from oy to 09 
tom under a corridor, carrying it as far as the . of the ditch, W 
that is dry, or the ſurface of the water, when wet. 
* [ſapix, Sax. ] 1. Abounding with ſap. 
e 


| ; in triple- 
SA/'RABAND [ /arabande, Fr.] a muſical compoſition always n 
time, and is in Kale no Att lo a minuet, 5 motions of which are 
{ſlow and ſerious. dance to the 

SA'RABAND [ ſerabande, Fr. ſarabanda, It. and Sp.]. 4 E it 
ſame meaſure which uſually terminates when che hand riſes, w 15 
is diſtinguiſhed from a courant, which uſually ends when the 
beats time fall; and is otherwiſe much the ſame as 2 oe of birth- 

SA'RACEN,: or SARACE NOLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſort 
worth. N 

Sax cs | arcaſme, Fr. ſarcaſmo, It. of ſarcaſmus, 
Gr.] a biting or nipping jeſt, a bitter ſcoff, a taunt, > 
Hejychius explains it partly by the word iro, and parti) 
mixt with bitterneſs. 6:59), done by ve 
Sarca'sTICal. [from ſarcaſs] ſcoffing, biting, fatiric® 


2. Young, not firm, 
W 


Lat. gapuaop®s 
or a keen iron). 
by a Jaughtt 


of ſarcaſm. be 
SARCA'STICALLY, adu. [ from farcaftical ] in a biting, 
manner. = cofing 


Sarca'sTICALNESs [of ſarcaſmicus, Lat. of cafuachs- 
neſs, ſatiricalneſs. 14 TE 
. Sa'rcei [with eee the pinion of a haw ng. 

t 


, rt of chin 
 S$&'rcenerT [ /aracinetto, It. prob. . d. Saracen. s filk] a ſo 


filk for women's hoods, &. | n hen huſ- 
Sa'eCLING Time [of ſareler, Fr. to rake or weed] the time V 
bandmen weed the. corn. tumour] 4 


of ook fleſh, and xn, Gr. a 


Sa'RCOCE'LE {onpxoxnimy „ pie 


- _ th 

A 
n 
I " 


nal woo 


kind of worm. 


Fr.] 1, 
runs to the al 5 Fa 


branches, and ſerves for their nouriſhment ; alſo the ſofteſt and White 


ſhovels, ang 
to undermine ang 


[ /apper, Fr. zappare, It.] to undermine, to (1, 


way of mine, to proceed inviſt 
like rob, which is a je did 


ſavourineſs, taftefulneſ;, 
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SAT 


rapture or fleſhy excreſcence, riſing about the teſticle, or inner membrane 
rotum. SY. | | 

CCA [of cat and mow, Gr. glue] a gum oozing out of 
a thorny tree in Perſia or India. 8 | 

Sa "RCOEPIPLOOCELE [of caps, £F4TA00v and xn, Gr.] a carneous, 
amental, or fleſhy rupture. 

SaRCO'LOGY [gapronoyia, Gr.] a diſcourſe on the fleſh, 
parts of a human body. | of 

SAR co [gaptupma, Gr.] a fleſhy excreſcence, or lump growing in 
any part of the body, eſpecially in the noſtrils. 


or the ſoft 


GARCOM PHALUM [oapropPan, of oops, fleſh, and opPrACg Gr. the 


navel] a fleſhy excreicence, or bunching out in the navel. ; 

Sa corHA Os [of care, fleſh, and Payw, Gr. to eat] devouring 
33 3 or SaRcoPHa'GUM [oapxoPayo;, of capt and Qayw, 
Gr. to eat] a tomb-ſtone or coffin, made of a ſtone, ſo called, becauſe 
it would conſume a dead body in 40 days, and therefore the antients 
[aid in them thoſe bodies they had not a mind to burn. 

Sa“ Acois [oaprwors, Gr.] the faculty of breeding fleſh, ; 

Sarco'TICS [caprorixe, Gr.] remedies proper to fill up wounds and 
uicers with new fleſh. 

SarCULA'TION [of ſarculus, Lat. 
plucking up of weeds. 


a weed] the act of weeding or 


SDA [caęda, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of fleſh, half 


tranſparent. 5 1 | 

SARDACHA'TES [an, Gr.] a kind of agate of a cornelian 
colour. „ ; EO; 

Sa DEL, Sa'RDIUS, Or Sa'RDINE Sent, a fort of onyx ſtone of a 
blackiſh colour, called a carneol. | 

SaRDo'NIAN, or SaRbo'nic Laughter] ſo named of the iſland Sar- 
dinia] an involuntary ſhew of laughter, ſaid to be cauſed by a con- 
wifive diſtortion of the muſcles of the mouth; likewiſe by eating a ve- 
nomous herb growing there; this laughter is immoderate and deadly. 

SarDp'Nix [oapiows, Gr.] a precious ſtone, partly of the colour of a 
man's nail, and partly of the colour of a cornelian ſtone. a 

SARDONYX 8 heralds] the murry colour, in the coats of noblemen. 

Sakk [yreyn : 
bite off a man's leg. 2. In- Scotland it ſignifies a ſhirt. | 

SARKE'LLUS [in old records] a kind of unlawful net or engine for 
deſtroy ing fiſh. | | | 

SarME'NTous [ /armento/us, Lat.] full of twigs or ſuckers. 

SA'RPLAR of Wool [ ſerfillere, Fr.] half a ſack, containing 40 tod; 
a pocket in Scotland. | 

Sa'RPLIER [of /erpilliere, Fr.] a piece of canvas for wrapping up 
wares ; a packing-cloth. | f 

SakR AST NE I in fortification] a ſort of port - cullis, otherwiſe called an 
berſe, which is hung with a cord over the gate of a town or fortreſs, 
and let down in caſe of a ſurprize. | 

SARSAPERI'LLA [in medicine] a plant growing in America, a ſudo- 
nic of great efficacy in ſeveral diſtempers. 

Saksk, a ſort of fine lawn ſieve. c 

To SaxsE [ /aſſer, Fr.] to fift thro' a ſarſe or ſierſe. 

Sax r [in agriculture] a piece of wood- land turned into arable, 

Sax rox IUS Muſculus [with anatomiſts] the taylor's muſcle, ſo called, 
becauſe ie ſerves to throw one leg acroſs the other. 

To A xa a Rope [in ſea language] is to lay on ſinnet, yarn, can- 
vas, fc. | 5 | | | 

Sa RU d New. See SALISBURY. Ic | 

SaxUM, Ol, a borough of Wiltſhire, one mile from Saliſbury, which 
tho it at preſent conſiſts of one farm-houſe only, ſends two members to 
parliament. | i 

Sash [perhaps of a, It.] 1. A ſort of girdle for tying night gowns, 
&c. 2. An ornament worn by military officers. | 

Sash Windows, prob. of chaſſi, Fr. a frame] a window of wooden 
work with large ſquares. 

Sasnoo'ns, leathers put about the ſmall of the leg under a boot, to 
prevent it from wrinkling, &c. 

Sa“ssAFPRAS, or SA xA PRAG [ ſaxiftaga, Lat. g. d. the break-ſtone] a 
yellow, odoriferous wood, of a briſk aromatic ſcent, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling fennel, brought from Florida in America. | 
Sass E, a fluice or lock, eſpecially in an artificial river, or one that 
5 cut, with flood-gates, to ſhut up or let out water, for the better paſ- 
lage of barges, boats, Ec. 

Sar, the preterite of it. See To Sir. 

SA'TAN [JDW, Heb. 7. e. an adverſary] the devil, the prince 

EVIL. 8 | | | 
„ MICA, or SaTa'xtc [of Satan] of, or pertaining to Satan, 
eviliſh, | , | | 

SATA'NICALNESS [of Satan] deviliſhneſs. 

Sa'TCHEL [ /achet, Fr. 8 It. /aquillo, Sp. of ſacculus, Lat. ſai⸗ 
kel, Ger.] a little bag or ſack, commonly a bag uſed by ſchool-boys in 
Carrying their books. 

To SaTe [/atio, Lat.] to ſatiate. 

SATELLITE, Fr. [ /atelles, Lat.] a ſecondary planet, moving round 
other planet, 
Ways found attending its primary, from riſing to ſetting. 

ATELLITE /n/?rument [with mathematicians] an inſtrument invented 
0 Mr. Romer, mathematician to the king of France; to aſſiſt in find- 
us the longitude by fea or land, by the fa Ares of Jupiter. This may 
be added to a wich, 5 | 


of hell. 


c.. ELLITE Guard, a perſon who attends on another, either for his 
"ety, or to be ready to execute his pleaſure. . 
ere SATELLITES [in aſtronomy] four little wandering ftars, or 
100 00ns, which moves round Jupiter's body, as that planet does 
N about the ſun; firſt diſcovered by Galilæo, by the help of a tele- 


: 8 SaTeLLITES [in aſtronomy] five little ſtars revolving about 


Caffini 


&TIATE, 24j. [from the verb] glutted, full to ſatiety. In life's 
"ol er wing /ar/are of applauſe. Pas wok phe 8 : 5 


„Sax. ] 1. A ſhark or ſhirt, a large ſea-fiſn, which will 


as the moon does round the earth; thus named, becauſe - 


8 AU 


Sa'TIETY [ /atiete, Fr. ſatieta, It. of ſatietat, Lat.] fulneſe, glut, 
ſurfeit, more nt enough. 5 p l ] Wn 
* 8 Fr. [drapo de ſetan, It. ſattin, Du.] a ſoft, cloſe, and ſhining 
SATIN RN“ T, alight, thin ſatin. | 
SA'TIRE. Er. [ ſatira, anciently /atura, Lat,] a poem, in which vice 
and folly are ſeverely cenſured. | | 
; SATIRICAL, or SaT1'r1C [ /atiricus, Lat. /atirigue, Fr.] 1. Belong- 
ing to ſatire, employed in writing of invective. 2. Cenſorious, ſevere 
in language. : 5 
SATIRICALLY, adv. from fatirical] with invective, with intention. 
to cenſure, 
Sa'TIRIST [from ſatire] one who writes ſatires, 

To Sa'TiR1IZE [ /atirizer, Fr. from ſatire] to cenſure, as in a ſa- 
tire. | 
SaTISFA'CT1ON, Fr. [ ſaddiffazione, It. ſatisfacion, Sp. of /atis adtio, 
Lat.] 1. The 8 ſatisfied, {corny > Rho * 65 
= e 3 Reparation of damage. 4. Gratification, that which 

pleaſes. | 
SaTISFA'CTLVE [ ſatisfafus, Lat.] giving ſatisfaction. 
SATISFACTORILY, aj. [from ſatisfactory] to ſatisfaction. 
SATISFA'CTORINEsS [from atifactory] power of ſatisfying, power of 
giving content, ; 

SaT1sFA'CTORY [ /atisfaoire, Fr.] 1. Sufficient to ſatisfy, to give 
ſatisfaction. 2. Atoning, making amends. | | - 
To Sa'T1sFY, verb ad. [ ſatisfacere, Lat.] 1. To fill with meat. 2. 
* humour, content, or pleaſe. 3. To convince. 4. To diſcharge a 
edt. g | x 

To Saris, verb neut. to make payment. | | 
F 3 Lat. [in botanic writings} which is fown in gardens or 
elds. . 
Sa TRAPA [rareamns, Gr.] a peer of a realm; the chief governor of 
a province in Perſia. up 
SATRAPY [ſatrapia, Lat. cr ,,, Gr.] the juriſdiftion or govern- 
ment of a province ; of a lord-lieutenant or preſident of a country. | 
Sa'TURABLE [from ſaturate] impregnable with any thing till it will 
receive no more. 5 | | 
$a'TURANT [from /aturans, Lat.] impregnating to the full. 
SaTURA'NT1Aa [with phyſicians] medicines which qualify ſharp hu- 
mours, ſometimes called abſorbents. Fro 
To Sa"TURaTE [| /aturo, Lat.] to impregnate till no more can be re- 
ceived or imbibed. | He | 
Sa'TuRDAY [Seavendeg, of Seater, Saturn, and bzx, Sax. a day] 
the 7th day of the weak, ſo called of an idol worfhipped by the ancient 
Saxons. See SEATER. | 
SATU'RITY [ /aturitas, Lat.] fulneſs, exceſs, repletion. 
Sa'TURN. 1. [With aſtronomers] the higheſt of all the planets, but 
the ſloweſt in motion ; and ſome reckon it 71, others gr times bigger 
than the earth. 2. [With alchymiſts] lead, 3. [In blazonry] in the 
arms of ſovereign princes ; it is uſed inſtead of ſable and black in thoſe 
of gentlemen ; and diamond in the eſcutcheons of noblemen. : 
SaTURNA'LIA, were feſtival days obſerved in December, in honour of 
Saturn; theſe were times of great debauchery and licentiouſneſs, ſer- 
vants taking upon them to command their maſters, and flaves to be un- 
ruly, without fear of puniſhment. 5 | 
 SATU'RNIAN, adj. | ſaturnius, Lat.] happy, golden; uſed by poets by 
times of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have been kept in-the reign of 
Saturn. Pope. „„ 
SATU'RNINE, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the planet Saturn; 
dull, heavy, melancholy. | * 
SATURNI'NIANS, /ub/?. [of Saturnus, a diſciple of Menander] a ſect, 


» 


a ſort of Gnoſtics. 
Sa'TYR. See SATIRE. | 
SATYRS [garveu, Gr.] fabulous demi gods, who, with the fawns and 

ſilvans, were ſuppoſed to preſide over groves, under the direction of Pan. 

They are repreſented in painting, as half beaſts, half men, having horns 

on their heads, and feet like goats. 

SATYRI'a$1S [oarvaicors, Gr.] 1. The Juſtleſs extenſion of the yard. 
2. The immoderate deſire of venery. 3. It is alſo ſometimes taken for 
the leproſy, becauſe that diſeaſe makes the ſkin rough, like that of a 
ſatyr. 4. A ſwelling of the glandules behind the ears. 

SaTY'RICAL. See SATIRICAL. f 

Sa'TYRIsT, See SATIRIST. NP 

To Sa'TYR1ZE | ſatyrizer, Fr. ſatireggiare, It.] See To SaTiR1ZE. 

3 [oa1vgoy, Gr.] the herb ſtander-graſs, ragwort, or prieſt's 
intle. | 

b Sa'vace, ſabſ. [ſauvage, Fr. 8 It. /akoage, Sp.] a wild In- 

dian, a barbarian; having no fixed habitation, religion, law, or po- 

hey. = : 

| PER adj. Fr. [ ſelvaggio, It.] 1. Wild, uncultivated. In /a- 

vage Wilderneſs. Milton. 2. Untamed, crucl. Where roaring bears 

ak ſavage lions roam. Shakeſpeare. 3. Uncivilized, barbarous, un- 
taught. Lived altogether a /avage life. Raleigh. g | 

To Sa vA [from the noun] to make barbarous, wild, or cruel. 
Savag'd by woe. Thomon. 

Sa'vaceLY, cruelly, inhumanly. 

Sa'vacENnEss nature] ſauwage] wildneſs, cruelty. 

Sa'vacery [from ſavage] 1. cruelty, barbarity. 2. Wild growth. 

Sava'na, Sp. a paſture ground in America. 

Savce, Fr, [ſaws, C. Brit. /a//a, It. and Sp. prob of /al/us, Lat. 


falted] pickled roots, herbs, fallets, &c. ſomething eaten with food, to 


improve its taſte. | i 
To Saver [from the noun] 1. To accompany meat with ſomething 
of higher taſte. 2. To qualify with a rich taſte : obſolete. 3. To in- 
termix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironically, with any 
thing bad. 
 Sav'ce-aione, an herb. | 
SAucE-Box, a ſaucy perſon. : . 
' Sav'ce-pan [of ſauce and pan] a ſmall illet for boiling ſauce. 
Sav'cily, unmannerly, impudently. 2 
Sav'ciness [prob. of ſaws, Brit. faſt] unmannerlineſs, preſumptu- 
ouſneſs, &c. ® 
Sav'cer [ /auciere, Fr ] 1. A ſmal” diſh to hold ſauce. 2. A ſhallow 
china diſh for holding a tea · cuß. | | 
Savci'sss {in gunnery] a long train of powder ſewed up in a eh bf 
| : Pitchec 


SCA 
pitched cloth, about two inches diameter, in order to fire a bomb- 
cnet © | | 
Savuc1'sson, Fr. a ſort of thick ſauſage. 5X | 

Savcr'ssons [in the military art] foggots or faſcenes made of large 
boughs of trees bound together; they are commonly uſed to cover men, 
to make epaulments, traverſes, or breaft-works in ditches full of water, 
to render the way firm for carriages, and for other uſes, 

Sav'cy, preſumptuous, pragmatical, unmannerly. 

Save | /alvo, Lat.] except, not including. 

To Save, verb ad. [ ſalvare, Lat. ſauver, Fr. ſalvare, It. in the firſt 
ſenſe only; /alvar, Sp.] 1. To preſerve from danger, 2. To pre- 
ſerve finally from eternal death. 3. Not to ſpend. 
lay up. 5. To ſpare, to excuſe. 6. To reconcile. To /ave appear- 
ances.” Milton. 7. Not to loſe. I juſt /av'd the tide. Swift. 

To Save, verb neut. to be cheaper. Braſs ordnance /averh in the 
quantity of the metal. Bacon. 

Save-att [of /awe and all] a 
fave the ends of candles. 

Sa'ver [from ſave] 1. A preſerver, a reſerver. 2. One Who 
eſcapes loſs, tho? without gain. 3. A good huſband. - 4. One who lays 
up and grows rich. "ES: f 
- Saver de faute [in law] to excuſe a fault; which is Properly when 
a man, having made a default in court, comes afterwards and alledges a 
good cauſe why he did it. | | 

Sa'vine [ /abina, Lat.] a plant. 

SA'VING, ady. except. _ F 

'Savinc, ſubſt. [qui ſaume, Fr.] t. Preſerving, ſparing. 2. Excep- 
tion in favour. But ſtill with a ſaving to honeſty. L'Efrange. 


Sa. vixol xv, ſparinglyy. . 
S$a'vinoness [of ander, Fr. of ſalvus, Lat.] frugality. 


ſort of pan placed in a candleſtic, to 


Sa'viour [/alvator, Lat. ſauveur, Fr. ſalvatore, It. ſalvador, Sp.] 


one who ſaves or delivers. 


To Sav'nTEr [prob. of ſancta terra, Lat. the holy land, of thoſe that 


ſauntered, or went 


on pilgtimage to Jeruſalem] to go idling up and 
down. ' -die | 


 *Sa'Voun [ /apor, Lat. ſaveur, Fr. ſaver, Sp.] 1. Taſte or reliſh. ' 2. 


Scent, or ſmell. _ = Ins | 
To Sa'vour, werb neut. [from the noun] 1. To have any particular 
taſte or ſmell. 2. To betoken, to have an appearance or taſte of ſome- 


thing. 3 | | 4 | 
: i verb ach. 1. To like. 2. To exhibit taſte of. Thou 
ſacoureſt not the things that be of God. S“. Lu#e. . GT 

\$,'vouR ILY, adv. [from /avour] 1. With guſt, with appetite. 2. 


With a pleaſing reliſh. © ; : 

Sa'vouriness [from /avoury] 1. A pleaſing and picquant taſte, 2, 
Pleghng ſmell. 5 ©; | 

SAV [ /awvoreux, Fr. ſaporito, It. ſabroſo, Sp. of ſaporus, Lat.] 1. 


Reliſhing to the taſte. 2. Pleaſing to the ſmell. 
"Savoury [ ſavorbe, Fr.] a winter pot- herd. 3 
Savo'x [of Savoy, in Italy, from whence firſt brought] a ſort of fine 
cabbage. : | | 
Sav”s AGE [ ſaucifſe, Fr. /alſiccia, It.] a ſort of pudding made of pork, 
ſpice, '&c. in hogs guts. ; Mee | 5 
Saw, pret. of SEE. See To SEE. 3 | yy 
To Saw [ſagen, Teut. or pagan, Sax. ſaga, Su. zagen, Du. ſagen, 
on, ſeier, Fr. ſegare, It. Lhe, Sp. /errare, Lat.] to cut with a 
20. K | | 


Arrra, Sp. ſerra, Lat.) 1. An inſtrument with teeth, for cutting boards or 
timber. 2. [Saga, Sax. ſaeghe, Du.] a proverb, a common ſaying. 

Sa'w-DusT [of /aww and duft] duſt made by cutting with a ſaw. 

Saw-F1$H, a ſea-fiſh ſo named, as having a ſharp toothed bone, about 
three feet long, like a ſaw, in its forehead. 

SA'W-PIT Por /aw and pit] a pit over which timber is 
by two men. Es | 

wy [lage, Teut. pagza, Sax.] old grave ſayings, proverbs, max- 
ims, Cc. 

Saw Wort, an herb, having leaves notched about like the teeth of a 
ſaw. . 
Sa'wER, or Sa'wYER [ ſcieur, Fr. from /aw] one whoſe trade is to 
ſaw timber into boards, &c. | | | 
. SaxiFRa'ca, Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines which break the 

one, | 

SA'XIFRAGE. Lat, [i. e. ſtones breaking] a herb good for the ſtone in 
the bladder. ; | 4 | | 

Sa xo Lage [Seaxen laxa, Sax.] the laws of the Weſt-Saxons, which 
was of force in nine counties, iz. Kent, Surry, c. Suſſex, Berkſhire, 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Devonſhire. See 
DanELaGE and MERCIENLAGE. 

Say [ /ayette, Fr. Jaja, It.] a fort of thin woollen ſtuff or ſerge. 

To Say, verb act. pret. Said [ræzgan, Sax. ſaya, Su. ſeggen, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. fagen, H. Ger. ] 1. To ſpeak, to tell, to relate. 2. To 
allege. After all that can be /aid againſt it. Tillotſon. 
| fo Sar, verb neut. 1. To pronounce, to utter. Say nothing to any 
man. Sr. Mark. 2. [In poetry] to tell. Say firſt what cauſe, Mil- 
ton. 

Say, ſabſi. [from the verb] 1. A ſpeech, what one has to ſay. 2. 
[For ay] ſample- z. Trial by ſample. 4. [Soze, Fr.] ilk: obſo- 
lete. £4 | 

5 YING, /«b/?. [from /ay] expreſſion, opinion ſententiouſſy deli- 
vered. k * 
To Take Say [with hunters] is to draw a knife down the belly of a 
dead deer, who has been taken by hunting, to diſcover what caſe it is 
in as tofatneſs, | | 

Scan [gkabb, Su. Scæb, Sax. ſcabies, Lat.] 1. A dry ſcurf over a 
fore. 2. The itch or mange of horſes. 3. A paultry fellow. This 
vap'ring /cab muſt needs adviſe, Swift, | | | | 
: Sca"spaRD [of ſchabbe, Du. according to Minſhew] the ſheath of a 
word. | : 

ScaBBtp [ abiaſus, Lat.] 1. Having ſcabs. 2. Paultry, ſorry. 

ScaBBED Heels [in horſes] adiſtemper, called alſo the ruſh.  _ 

Sca"BBEDNE5s, Or SCA BBIXEs8 [ /cabitudo, Lat.] the being ſcabby. 

Sca'tsy [/cabbir/a, Tt. ſcabieſus, Lat.] ſcabbed, full of ſcabs. 
. Sca'Brous, adj. U Lat.] itchy, leprous. bao: 

Scabious, . the name of a plant. 


laid to be ſawn 


, 


_ rugged, pointed on the ſurface. 


. To reſerve, to 


Sp.] 
cruſts which form the coats of fiſhes, 2. [real Sax.] a veſſel ſuſpend. 


ſuring the diſtances of one place from another. 


Saw [of raga, Sax. ſag, Su. zage, Du. ſage, Ger. /cze, Fr. /ega, It. 


another; as, a /cambling town, a town w 


SCA 
Sca'srous[ ſerabreux, Fr. ſcrabroſo, It. of ſerabrojus, Lat. 
. 2. Harn 4 —4A¹ l 1. Rough, 


Sca'BROUSNEss [of ſcabroſus, Lat. ſcabreux, Fr.] r uggedneſß, rouph 


neſs. | 
Scap, the name of a fiſh, | Fs | 90 
Scacu'RCULE [in chemiſtry] a ſpirit drawn out of the 
heart of an hart. ta 7; 5 hk bone of the 
Sca'FFOLD [ſchavor, Du. echafaud, Fr.] 1. A place raiſed p; 
than the — for the better proſpect. 2. The gallery — fue 


ecution of malefactors. 3. Frame of timber erected on the ſide f 
building for the conveniency of the workmen. Beals 
To Sca'rroulD [from the noun] to furniſh with frames of 
Sca'FFOLDAGE [from'/caffol4] gallery, hollow floor. 
SCa'FFOLDING. [echaufaudage, er] 1. Poles and boards 
the convenience of building. 2. Building ſlightly erected. 
Sca'La, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a certain inſtrument to reduce a diſoc 
tion. | an | . 
ScaLa [in anatomy] the canal or cochlea, 
tum into two canals, called cala. 
SCALA Tympani, Lat. that canal which looks towards the tympa 
num. | * 
SAL A Veſtibuli, 
veſtibulum. 1 ls : 
ScaLaDo, or ScaLa'DE [eſcalada, Sp. calata, It. eſcalad, Fr.] 2 
furious attack upon a wall or rampart of a fortified place, with ſeal 
ladders. | PO 5 
SCA'LARY, adj. [from /cala, Lat. a ladder] proceeding b i 
thoſe of a ladder. | oy "9 wa thing 
To Scat [echauder, Fr. eſcaldar, Sp. of ſealdare, Lat.] to burn with 
hot liquor. ® 
ScaLD [from the verb] 
head. . | | 
ScaLD-HEAD [Z. d. a ſcaly head] a ſcurfy ſcabhed head. 
SCALE [ecaile, Fr. ſcaglie, It. eſcamo, 1. The ſmall fhells or 


timber. 


erecled for 
that is divided by 2 ſep. 


Lat. that canal that has a communication with the 


ig Burn by hot water. 2. Scurf on the 


1. 3. The ſign Libra in the zodiac. See II- 
BRA. 1 A thin lamina, any og HO. 5. [ Scala, Lat. a lad- 
der] ladder, means of aſcent. | 6. The act of ſtorming by ladders, -, 
Regular gradation; a regular ſeries riſing like a ladder, 8, Any ting 
marked at equal diſtances. _ | 

ScaLe [in mathematics] the degrees of any arch of a circle, or 
of right lines drawn or engraven upon a rule, as fines, tangents, ſe- 
cants, &c. 

Plain and diagonal SCALE, ſerve to repreſent any numbers or mea- 
ſures, whoſe parts are equal one to another. 

SCALE of Muſic, or SCALE of the Gamut, a ſeries of ſounds fiing or 
falling towards acuteneſs or gravity from any given pitch of tune to the 
greatelt diſtance. | h | 

SCALE of Miles [echelle, Fr. ſcala, It. in a map] a ſcale for the mea- 


ed at the end of a balance. 


To Scar E, verb ad. [gkailar, Du. ecailler, Fr, ſcagliare, It. eſcamar, 
Sp. of ſceal, Teut. pceala, Sax.] 1. To take off the ſcales of fiſhes, 2. 
To climb, as by ladders, 3. To meaſure or compare, to weigh. 

To ScaLE, verb neut. to peel off in thin particles. 

SCA'LED, adj. [from Jena ſquamous, having ſcales like fiſhes. 

Sca'Lent, Lat. of Gr. [of axaxwe-, Gr.] three muſcles of the cheſt, 
ſo called from their figure, having three unequal ſides. 

Scale'Num (with geometricians] a triangle that has its three ſides 
unequal to one another, 

ScALE'NUS Primus, Lat. a muſcle riſing from the 
fore-part of the ſecond, third, and fourth tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
ee of the neck, and let into the firſt rib ; the office of which js to 
draw 58 upper rib, together with the others, upwards, in fetching 
breath. : 

SCALENUs Secundus, a muſcle taking its riſe from the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck fide- 
ways, and . paſling over the firſt rib to its inſertion in the ſecond, an 
ſometimes to the third. c 

Scalenvs Tertius, a muſcle that takes its riſe near the ſcalenus 1 
cundus, from the ſame tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the mw; 
and alſo from the ſixth of thoſe proceſſes, and is inferted to the 

rib. | 

ScAa'LINEsSsS, the being covered with ſcales. R 

Scl [q. cala] a ſort of ſcurf on the head, morbid baldne 57 
' SCa'LL1ON [ ſcalogne, It. 9. d. an onion of Aſcalor, 3 CY © 
ſtine] a kind of ſmall onion, _ #7 3 

Sca'LLoe [eſcalsp, Fr.] a fiſh with a hollow pectinated ſhell, 

To Sca'LLoP, to mark on the edge with ſegments of circles. | Po 
Scl. /calpio, It. ſchelpe, Du. a huſk] 1. The kin covering. ein 
ſkull bone, 2. The ſkull, the cranium. | : 

To Scary [from the noun] to ſtrip off the integu 
ſcull. 

SCA'LPER ls afar Lat.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument to {crape 


fleſh from the bones with. | 
a knife uſed in diſſections; and alſo in man) 
chirurgical uſes, | 


ScA'LPEL [in anatomy] 

Sca'ly [ecaill, Fr. ſeaghofo, It.] covered with ſcales. -, To 

To Sca'MBLE, verb neut. [perhaps of er‘ Gr. 5 15 by * 
rove or wander up and down. 2. To ſcramble, to obta! / 
gling with another. "MO 

To ScamBLE, verb ad. to mangle, to maul. Gr 

Sca'MBLER, Scot. a bold intruder 8 333 one from 
SCA"'MBLING [prob. of oxapf®-, Gr. weep | houſes fand at a gest 


* anatomy 


Pale- 


ment of the 


corrupt 


diſtance one from the other. a - blocks whi 
Impares ScaM1'LLs [in architecture] certain Zocc05 © ſtatue beneath 
ſerve to raiſe the reſt of the members of any P cornices, 
which they are placed beneath the projectures of the ity 
and are well repreſented by the pedeſtals of our ſtatues. 
| Scammo'N14, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſcammony- 10855 
| Sexmony | eamonicum, Lat.] a concreted 78 4 5 
friable, of a greyiſh brown colour, and diſagr ecable men. 
Scammo'ntum, Lat. the juice of ſcammony. — 
To Sca'MPER 1 N. Fr.] to run away in à Y; ſor the 


uſe of 
| "Ap 7 te 
Scammo'zz1's Rule, a two: ſooted joint rule, adap f 
: the famous arcbite, 1, 


light and 


builders, and firſt invented by Scammozzi, 


Www. v 


SCA 


Sexo & Hippocratis [i. e. Hippocrates's beneh] an inflrament in 


length fix ells, and uſed in the ſetting of bones. 925 
To Scan [ ſcands, Lat.] 1. To ſift or canvas a buſineſs ; to examine 
thing thoroughly, to conſider it well, 2. To examine a verſe by 
counting the feet. See Ru vu, and read there, flep, movement, &c. 
Sca'NDAL [ /candale, Fr. ſeandalo, It. eſcandale, Sp. of ſcandalum, Lat. 
(landab, Gr.] 1. Reproachſul aſperſion, opprobrious language, infa- 
my. 2. (In a ſcriptural ſenſe] any thing that may draw perſons aſide, 
or follicit them to fin ; an offence, 3. A ſtumbling bloc. 
Io Sca'nDaL, or To:Sca'nDailze [ ſcandalſer, Fr. ſcaudalizzare, It. 
eandalixär, Sp. of /candalizare, Lat. of orale Gr.] 1. To give 
offence, to raiſe a ſcandal upon one. 2. To offend by ſome criminal 
ion. ba Pte 
3 [ /candaleux, Fr, ſcandaloſo, It. ęſcandalgſo, Sp.] 1. Giv- 
ing public offence.” 2. Opprobrious, diſgraceful. 3. Shameful, open- 
ile. | ! oo 
YT Key, abuſively, ſhamefully, diſgracefully. 
Sca'nvafovsNxess, reproachfulneſs, infamoufneſs. . 
Scanva'Lum Magnatum [i. e. ſcandal of great men] an offence or 
wong done to any high perſonage of the land; as prelates, dukes, 
earls, Cc. by falſe news; as ſcandalous reports, meſſages, &c. alſo a 
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/ writ that lies for their recovering of damages thereupon. 


Sca'nvenT Stalk [with botaniſts ; 7. e, climbing ſtalk] is one which 
dimbs by the help of tendrils, as the vine, &c. 

Sca'nninG [in poetry] the meaſuring of a verſe, to ſee the number 
of feet and ſyllables it contains, and whether or not the quantities, that 
is, the long and ſhort Tyllables, be duly obſerved. 

Sca'N$10N I 


ScanT, or SCA'NTY, 'adj. [prob. of echantillon, Fr.] 1. Leſs than is 
requiſite, narrow, or ſhort in meaſure. 2. Scarce. 

ScanT, adv. from the agj.] ſcarcely, hardly. | | 

Sca'nTINEss [prob. of echantillon, Fr. or wantingneſs, Eng.] being 
kf than is requiſite, _ 

Sca'NTLET {corrupted from /cant/ing] a ſmall pattern, a ſmall quan- 
tity, a little piece. Is & | 

Sca'nTLING [eſchantillon, Ft.] 1. The ſize and meaſure, ſize or 
ſlandard, whereby the dimenſions of things are to be determined. 2. 
A ſmall quantity. A cantling of wit lay gaſping for life. Dryden. 

$a'nTLY, adv. [from ſcant] 1. Scarcely, hardly. 2. Narrowly, 
penuriouſly, without amplitude. 

Sca'nTNEss [from ſcant] narrowneſs, meanneſs, ſmallneſs. 

Sca'hrY. See SCANT. | 3 

To Scare, contracted from ęſcape. See To Escare. 

SCAPELLA'TUM [with anatomiſts] a denudation or making bare the 
glans of the penis, when the prepuce will not draw over it. | 

Sea ThA, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the inner rim of the ear. 

Sca'PHI8M [of orapn, of oxanlu, Gr. to make hollow ; among the 
ancient ne a kind of puniſhment, executed by locking the crimi- 
nl cloſe up in the trunk of a tree, bored thro* to the dimenſions of his 
dody, only with five holes, for his head, arms and legs to come thro”, 
in which he was expoſed to the ſun, and the appearing parts were anoin- 
ted with milk and honey to invite the waſps. The criminal was forced 
o eat abundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in the wood, rot- 
ted his body. . Some are ſaid to have'lived in this manner forty 
days. See Cr RHONIS U. ; | 

SCAPHOI'DES Jeane, of oxape, Gr. a boat] the third bone of 

tarſus in the foot, joined to the ancle bone and three hinder bones; 


otherwiſe called naviculare os, from the reſemblance it bears to a 


boat. 

SCA'PULA (in anatomy] the hinder part of the ſhoulder, the ſhoulder- 
lade; a broad bone reſembling a ſcalenous triangle on each fide of the 
"per and back part of the thorax. = je? On 
1 b ſcapularis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſhoulder. 

SCAPULA'R1S Externa, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſcapular vein which 
niſes from the muſcles covering the ſcapula. te 

SCA'PULARY | ſcapulaire, Fr. of ſcapula, Lat. the ſhoulder-bone] part 
the habit of ſeveral orders of religious people, worn over their gowns, 
a badge of their peculiar veneration for the virgin Marx. 

Sca'pvs, Lat. [in botany] the upright ſtalk of a plant. 

SCA <a he architecture] the ſhaft or ſhank of a pillar, between the 


Clapiter and the 2 
138 (rean, Sax. e/carre, Fr.] the ſcar or mark of a wound, burn, 
F. — : 7 5 


To Sear [from the noun] to mark, as with a ſore or wound. 
— Leanne, Sax. ] a ſteep rock, the clift of a rock. Hence Scar- 


Sca'ra ¶ ſearabee, Fr. ſcarabeus, Lat.] a beetle, or inſect with 
hed wings. n LOT AA 
Seatanov'cn, the name of a famous Italian buffoon, or poſture 
taſter, who acted here in England in the year 1673. 
CA KBOROUGH, a borough town of Yorkſhire, 204 miles from Lon- 
0; famous for its mineral waters. It gives title of earl to the noble 
8 of Lumley, and ſends two members to parliament. 
eskek, adj. [vix, Lat. of ſchaers, Du. or eſcaſſo, Sp.] 1. Not 
piety, 2. Rare, uncommon, difficult to procure. ee | 
|, kek, or SCARCELY, adv. [from the adjective] 1. Hardly, ſeant- 
1 2. With difficulty. ha A SE 
CA RCENESS, or SCA'RCITY. [from'ſearce] 1. Difficultneſs to be 
To = uncommonneſs. 2. Smalneſs of quantity, not plenty. 
ARE 
"Putin fear, to affr 
AR8-Crow, a figure of rags ſtuffed with ſtraw, or any thing ſet u 
gh away bicds from fruit: . — vain terror. of | NY LY ö 
805 83 [of care and fire] a fright by fire. Holder. 
10 
of pe, Fr. ciarpa, It.] an ornament of filk worn by women, military 
Saur [from the noun] 1. To throw looſely on. My ſea gown 
Far 
ie dent me. 9 2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 3. 
ea n] to lenghthen or piece. 
fend — reg [with anatomiſts] the outward ſkin, which ſerves to de- 
i hey ts is full of pores, chro- which it diſcharges ſweat 


canſio, Lat.] the ſcanning of a verſe; a meaſuring it by 
le number of feet and ſyllables, | 


prob. of ſcorare, It. to frighten, or ſcheeren, Teut. to vex] 


[yceonp, Sax. clothing, or prob. of ſcherf, Teut, ſepment, or gan 
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$carra'rION [of o#«ppE-; Gr.] the ſame as ſearification; 33 
_ ScartFica'TION, Fr. [ ſearificazione, It. of ſearificatio, Lat. with fur- 
geons] an operation whereby ſeveral inciſions are made in the ſkin, with 
an inſtrument proper for that purpoſe, uſually practiſed in cupping. 


SCARRIFICA TOR, i. One who ſacrifices, 2. An inſtrument made 


in form of a box, with 12 or more lancets, all perfectly in the ſame | 
plane ; which being, as it were, cock'd by means of a ſpring, are all 


diſcharged at the ſame time, by pulling a kind of trigger, and the points 


of the lancets are at once equally driven within the ſkin. 


To SCA'RIFY [ /carificare, Lat. ſcarifier, Fr.] to lance, to open a ſore, 
to make an inciſion in any part of the body. | 

SCA'RLET, /ubft. [ /carlate, Fr. ſcarletto, It. eſcarlãta, Sp.] a bright 
red colour. i 

SCARLET, adj. [from the ſubſt.] of the colour of ſcarlet. 

SCARLET-BEAN [of /carlet and bean] the name of a plant. x 

SCARLET Grain, a matter uſed in dying a ſcarlet colour. It is uſually 
taken for the grain of a plant, tho” in reality an animal, growing on a 
kindof holm, in ſome parts of France, Spain, and Portugat. The Ara- 
bs call if kermes. See KERMEs. | 

SCARLETI'NA Febris, Lat, the ſcarlet or purple fever. 

SCARI'OLA, Lat. [in botany] the broad-leaved endive. | 
_ SCARP [eſcarpe, Fr. ſcarpa, It.] the ſlope on that fide of a ditch which 
is next to a fortified place, and looks towards the field; alſo the foot of 
a rampart wall ; or the ſloping of a wall from the bottom of a work to 
the cordon on the fide of the moat. | | 

SCARPE [in heraldry] is the ſcarf which military commanders weat 
for ornament, as he bears argent, a /earpe azure. 

ScARRY [of ꝓcan, Sax. ęſcharre, Fr. of toyaca, Gr.] having the 
mark or ſeam of a ſore or wound. | 

SCATCH [eſcache, Fr.] a kind of horſe-bit for bridles. 
Sca rents [chaſſes, Fr.] ſtilts to put the feet in to walk indirty 
places. 25 
Scar [ſchetſen, Du.] 1. A ſort of iron patten to be faſtened on the 
ſhoes for ſliding on the ice. 2. [/quatus, Lat.] a fiſh of the ſame genus 
with the thornback. | 

To ScarTE [from the firſt ſenſe of the noun] to ſlide on ſcates. 

SCA'TEBROUS [ /catebroſus, Lat.] bubbling like water out of a ſpring ; 
abounding, 

SCATEBRO'SITY | ſcatebrofitas, Lat.] a flowing or bubbliug out. 

To Scar [pceadian, Sax. ] to injure, hurt, or do damage to. Milton. 

ScaTH [ycead, Sax.] waſte, damage, miſchief. 

Sca'TaFuL [from ſcath] miſchievous, deſtructive 

To Sca'TTER, verb act. [ſchetteren, Du. ſignifies to make a rumbling 
noiſe] 1. To diſperſe, to ſpread abroad here and there. 2. To difh- 
Pate, to diſperſe. 3. To ſpread thinly. 1 

To Scar rER, verb neut. to be diſſipated, to be diſperſed. 

Sca TT ERIN OL I, adv. [from /cattering] looſely, diſperſedly. 

Sca'TTERLING [from Falle a er one who has no home or 
ſettled habitation. +” | 

ScaTURIENT [/caturiens, Lat.] running or flowing over, iſſuing as 
water out of a ſpring. | 

SCATUR1'cGINOUs | ſeaturigineſus, Lat.] overflowing, full of ſprings. 

Sca'vENGER [of pcafan, Sax. to ſcrape or bruſh] a pariſh officer, 
choſen annually, to ſee that the ſtreets be cleanſed from dirt and filth, 
and they hire rakers to carry it away in carts. 
| Sca'vace, Sce'vace, or ScE'wace [of ꝓceapan, Sax. to ſhew] a 
kind of toll or cuſtom, exacted by mayors, ſheriffs, Wc. of merchant- 
ſtrangers, for wares ſhewed or offered to ſale within their liberties. But 
this cuſtom is prohibited by Stat. 19 Henry VII. 

SCA'VANS (of ſcavant, Fr. learned] the learned. 
bs of Fr. [ /celeratus, Lat.] a villain, a wicked wretch. 
Sca'WRACK, a ſort of ſea-weed. 
Sce'LETON. See Sceg'LETVUS. 


Sct'LETvus [of oxi\w, Gr. to dry up] a proper connettion of all the 


bones of the body, after they are dri 

. SCELOTY'RBE (of R-, the leg, and roh, Lat. a tumult] thoſe 
pew in the leg, that uſually attend a ſcorbutic habit; alſo the ſcurvy it · 
elf; alſo a medicine good againſt that diſtemper. IF 

Dr. Mead, from Pliny, reads it /celetyrbe, and adds, that *tis called 
by the ſame writer fomacace, from the foul ulcers which, in this diſtem- 
per, affect the mouth. Monita & Precept. p. 221. But Caſtell. Reno- 
wat. who prefers the firſt reading, defines it (agreeably to its true etymo- 
logy) to be quaſi crurum turba ac reſolutio, i. e. a certain paralytic af- 
fection of the legs, which prevents a man from walking upright ; he 
ranges the diſeaſe under the claſs of /exywies. See Scurvy. 

Scg'nary [from ſcene] 1. The appearances of places or things. 2. 
The repreſentation of the place in which an action is performed. 3. 
The diſpoſition of the ſcenes of a play. 787 5 

Scent [ /cena, It. Sp. and Lat. oxznn, Gr.] 1. The theatre where 
dramatic pieces and other public ſhews are repreſented. 2. The place 


where an action is conceived to have paſſed. 3. A diviſion or = 
place 


of a dramatic poem determined by a new aQtor's 72 4. The 
repent by the ſtage. 5. The hanging of the the theatre adapted to 
e play. | 
| Aer g an aſſemblage of ſcenes in the drama; or of a theatre. 
Sc vie, or Scz'nicat [ tenicus, Lat. cm-, Gr.] of, or per- 
taining to the ſcene. N 
Sch , or 8 PHIC [/eemgrapbicus, Lat. %- 
;x®-, Gr.] of, or aining to ſcenography. 
NN PHIC ders different from an orth hic one, 
in that the latter ſhews the fide of a figure, body, or building, as it is 
ſeen when the plane of the glafs ſtands directly to that ſide; whereas 
ſeenography repreſents it as it ſeems'thro* a glaſs not parallel to that fide. 
SCENOGR aPHIC Projefion, is the tran cription of any given magni- 
tude, into the plane which interſects the optic pyramid at a proper di- 


ce. 
Sceno/oxayny [/cerographia, Lat. cxmoypatia, Gr.) is the repreſen- 
tation of a inlet Bern as it is repreſented in proſpective with its di- 
menſiols and ſhadows, or ſuch as it appears to the exe. 
'Sczno'orarny [in proſpective] is that fide that declines from, or 
makes angles with a ftraight line, imagined to { through the two 
outward conyex points of the eyes; 'and is by wells generally called 
the return of the forefight. rtr. f 1 
Sctwor roi [(e , Gr. TE the tent · pitching] a feaſt 1 — 
| * e N 4 
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ews, more commonly ealled che feaſt of tabernacles, inſtituted aſter 
eir being poſſeſſed of the land of Canaan, in commemoration of their 
having dwelt in zents in the wilderneſs. wp 
Reland, who obſerves, that the Jews ſtyle it hag-haſſuccoth, or feaſt of 
booths, refers us to Levit. c. xxiii. v. 33. for its original inſtitution; and, 
amongſt other rites Ff by the Rabbies, mentions firſt the uiſuc 
hammaim, i. e. the libation of waters: A prieſt, it ſeems, filled a pitcher 
with water from the fountain of Silee, and aſcending to the altar, He 
| there at the time of the libation of the daily /acrifice, poured the water 
into the weſtern hole. The ſecond was the geſtation of branches of pa/m- 
trees, willows, and myrtles; which ceremony they grounded on Leviti. 
cus, c. xxiii. v. 40. With this kind of ſolemn proceflion they ſurrounded 
the altar, once every day of the feaſt ; but marched out of the city in 
the ſame parade only on one day, crying ho/azna ; but on the ſeventh day 
ſeven times, from whence that day was called ho/arna rabba, or the 
great beſannab, and the great day, All which is the more worthy of our 
notice, as he ſuppoſes ſome reference made to theſe two cuſtoms, in John, 
C. Vii. V. 37. Mach. c. Xxi. v. 8. and John, c. xii. v. 13. Ls Darby 
alſo add that noble ſcenary of the palm- bearing multitude, in Revelat. 
c. vii. v. 9—17 ? See Pascha, PeENTECOsTE, and Trrß, com- 
pared, 


Scr [prob. of ſcenſus, Lat.] 1. A ſmell either fragrant or offenſive. 
2. The funds of ſmelling. 3. Chace followed by the ſcent. 

To Sex [prob. of) ſentire, Lat.] 1. To perceive by the ſmell. 2. 
To give a ſcent to a thing. ** | 


Sce'NTLEss, having no ſmell, inodorous. 


' Scz'eTER, Du. [3epter, Ger. ſceptre, Fr. ſcettro, It. cetro, Sp. of cep 


trum, Lat. oxnmrrper, Gr.] a royal ſtaff or battoon born by a king, as a 
badge of his ſovereign command and authority, at ſuch times as he ap. 
pears in ceremony, as at a coronation, &c, The ſcepter is an enſign of 
royalty, of greater antiquity than the crown. 
| Sce'erERED [from ſcepter] bearing a ſcepter. Milton. 3 
© Scx/prIcaL, or Sce'pT1C, adj. [ſceptique, Fr. ſcettico, It. of ſcepticus, 
Lat. oxerTizo;, Gr.] of the ſceptics or ſcepticiſm, that is in doubt or 
ſuſpence, doubtful; alſo contemplative. LS, 
CE'PTICALNESS {of oxenTio9a, Gr. to contemplate] ſcepticiſm, or 
Vabüng or ſuſpending the judgment of _ 
Scg/erT1c15M, the doctrine and opinions of the ſceptics. It conſiſted 
in doubting of every thing, and affirming nothing at all, and in keeping 
the judgment in fubpenls to every thing. 
\_  Scx'erics [| ſceptiques, Fr. ſcettici, It. ſcepticus, 
| exenr7eo9Ja:, Gr. to look out or obſerve, to contemplate] 
ſophers founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 
things are uncertain; that the mind is not to aſſent to any thing, but to 
keep up an abſolote heſitancy or indifference. Whence the name is ap- 
plied to a perſon who maintains that there is nothing certain. HS 
Epi&etus has finely expoſed this falſe ſpecies of philoſophy, which can 
withhold its aſſent from axioms and ſe/f-evident propoſitions ; and if I re- 
member aright, he calls it a petrified itate of mind. Arrian. Epifet. 
Schar >, aff 5 N. a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the juncture of the leg, with the left ſhoulder of Pegaſus. 
SCHEDULE [/chedula, Lat. ox:Japo, Gr.] 1. A ſcroll of paper or 
parchment annexed or a pended to a will, a leaſe, or other deeds, 
which contains ſome particulars left out in the main writing; an inven- 
tory of goods, Sc. 2. A little inventory. "9p 
Sent ric, a Dutch coin containing 12 groats or 6 ſtivers, in value 
' 64. J of Engliſh money; 33 of which and 4d. make 2045. ſterling. 
| SCHEME Fele, Lat, oxnya, Gr.] i. A plan, acombination of va- 
rious things into one view, deſign, or purpoſe, a ſyſtem. 2. A project, 
a contrivance, a deſign. 3. The repreſentation of any geometrical or 
aſtronomical figure orproblem, by lines ſenſible to the eye, or of the ce- 
leſtial bodies in their proper places, for any moment. 
Schg'uER [of ſcheme}, a projector, a contriver. 


. 
Lat. ozenTiz®-, of ru 
a ſe& of philo- 


| Scnz'rREN, or SHEA RING Silver [in old records] money anciently 
rug to the lord of the manor by the tenant, for the liberty of ſhearing 
; ſhee bt... F n i | 4 | 3 
Sen . [ex, Gr.] the habit or conſtitution of the body, as it is 
fleſhy or lean, hard or ſoft, thick or ſlender. * 
Senzsis [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby a certain affection or in- 
clination 5 e 2 is feigned, on purpoſe to be anſwered. . This 
e Latins call af, .. 3 
A pak Feuer, or Scuz'Tic Diſaſe, is ſuch a diſeaſe (ſays Bruno) 
which, has not as yet taken ray 5 but which admits of a more eaſy 
cure; in contradiſtinction to the heRic [or habitual] diſeaſes, which are 
more difficult to cure. 1 | | 
.Scig'ra {of Tate Or Exiwpior, Gr.] Athenian feſtivals dedicated to 
Minerva, which took their name from that umbrella or fan carried about 
them in proceſſion, to ſkreen perſons from the heat of the ſun, 
. Scars [ ſcirrbe, Fr, ox;ppe-, Gr.] an indurated gland. 
__ ScarRRHOVS, adj. [from /chirrhus). having a gland indurated, 
 Scuirrno'sTY, [from /chirrous] an induration of the glands. 
 Scnuiz [/chiſene, Fr. ſciſma, It. ci/ma, Sp. of ſchiſma, Lat. Meet 
r. a diviſion or ſeparation] it is chiefly uſed of a ſeparation, happening 
through diverſity of opinions, among people of the ſame Ml ng. 
faith, See NovaTions, and DonaTisTs. — 8 5 8 
Scuis ma ricaE or SCHISMA'FIC, adj. [oxtoparu®s, Gr.] inclining 
to, or guilty of chim. Sa 2 | 
_ Scutwwa'TIC, ſubſt, Leh, Gr'] a ſeparatiſt, or one who ſe- 
parates from the Chulddiah Gharch, | 3 3 
To Scui'sMaTIzE [ /chi/matizare, Lat.] to ſeparate from or rend 


away from the chung. | | 
Scur'teMoTE [ſcinemor, Sax.] was in ancient times a ſolemn meeting 
of all the free tenants. and knights in a county, to do fealty to the king, 
and eleR an annual ſheriff. e | 
SCHOBNA'NTHUM, Lat. [oxawarJo, Gr.] the herb camel's hay, or 
ſweet felling reed. | * 
„ Scnosnvorka'sun, Lat. [oxormgeocr, Gr.] a plant called porrel or 
CS. EEG ai % 
. LVolier, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, /co/ars, It. ſcholier, Du, ſchu- 
lex, Ger, tho ſame as /chalaris, Lat.] 1. One who learns any thing at 
choa 1 2, A man of letters. 3. A pedant, a man of books, 
e o has had a literary education... 
'Scro'LarsH1P. 1. Learning, literature, knowledge. 2. Literary 
:ducation.: 3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. ah 
+ SEHOLA'STIC, or SCHOLA'STICAL, adj. [of /cholafficus, Lat. of ox6- 


Nie, Gr.] 1. Of, like, or pertaining to a ſchool. 2, Suitable to a 
ſchool, pedantic. 
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Scnova'sr1e Divinity, is that part of divinity which cler 


cuſſes queſtions, by means of reaſon and arguments; and is, in Ae 


ſure, oppoſed to poſitive divinity, which 1s founded on t 
the fathers, councils, &c. But, in truth, all Human el = M 
of faith, is a mere non entity ; and as to the confuſion Which the 2 
men have introduced into our divinity, tis finely portray d by the ; e 
Dr. Payne, when obſerving, © How / miſſing the plain notion of - on 
THE FATHER ; with an ONLY-BEGOTTEN Son, and a piy1ys e 
they ran into a LABYRINTH of /ubt:/ties, &c. about one“, bein ah 
three one; and wove an artificial cloudy network of thin, be an " 
WEBS ; ſuch as sUuBsTAnTIAL MoDts —— Unsvsssrext EX1$Tp » 
CONCRETE PERSONAL PROPERTIES, Cc, that thro” it owns i 
look and appear as THREE, and yet be ones : And to avoid the oj © 
of three Gods (which they need not have been puzzled with, ir 505 1 
hit right upon 24ar notion, of oxe according to sckiIrruRE and - » 
QUITY) they make three diſtin? emen and but one 4nd ke 
tent; THREE DIVINE PERSONS and but ONE BEING ; three suf. 5 
and but one thing. My hearty zeal and concern for the hon . 3s 
STIANITY, and my deep'regret to ſee the faith thus mangled 4. 5056 
verted” Letter from Dr. P ayne to the 544% of R. Poſtſcript T 
See LaTERAN Council, PERSONALITY, or PeRSONs in divinity 1 
9 Fir Causk, and e compared. OY 
CHOLA STICALLY, adv, [| from ſcholaſtic] according to iceti 
method of the ſchools. + iba n 

SCHOLA'STICNESS, a being qualified with ſchool learning, 

SCHO'LIAST [ ſcholiafies, Lat. oxanagn;, Gr.] one who make; notes 
upon an author, a commentator, &c. 

SCHO'LIUM [oxoMor, Gr.] a note, annotation or remark, made 01 
ſome pailage, propoſition, &c. a gloſs, a brief expoſition, a ſhor com. 
ment. See SE cCON DAR Ser/e. | 

SCHOL1UM [with mathematicians] a remark by the by; as, afer the 
demonſtrating of a propoſition, it is pointed out how it might be dope 
ſome other way; ſome advice is given, or precaution to prevent miſtke: 
or ſome particular uſe or application thereof. . 

* SCHO'LY [ /cholie, Fr. /cholium, Lat.] an explanatory note. Huy. 

To Scro'LY (from the noun] to write expoſitions. Hooker, 

School [ecole, Fr. ſcuola, It. cucla, Sp. (teole, Du. ſchule, Ger, of 

ſcbola, Lat. xo, Gr.] 1. A place where any language, art or ſcience 
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is taught. 2. A ſtate of inſtruction. Send him betimes to ſcholl. Lacke, 8 
3. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by particular teachers. 4. Ile ige , 
of the thurch and form of theology ſucceeding that of the fathers, wy 

To Scho [from the 05 To inftruQ, to train up. 2, Ty ; 


teach with ſuperiority, 3 5 
2 'LBOY [of /chool and boy] a boy that is in his rudiments at 

ool. | 

ScHoo'LFELLOw [of /choo] and fellow] one bred in the ſame cool. 
_ Scx00 Ln [of /chool and houſe] a houſe of diſcipline and inftruc- 
tion, | | 

Sono [of /cheol and man] 1. One verſed in the niceties and 
ſubtilties of academical diſputation. 2. One {killed in the divinity of the 


ſchool, | 

SCHOO'LMASTER [of ſchool and maſſer] one who preſides and teaches 

Scho Luis TR Ess [of ſchool aud mifireſs] a woman who governs 2 
ſchool. | | 
o, a ſhadow, and ypaPy, Gr. deſcription] 1. A profile or platform, 
the firſt rade drau 2 ing. 2. The Naling; that part of 
aſtronomy which ſerves to find out the hour of the day or night y the 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, and ftars. 3. [In architecture] the drau ht 
of it, as the convenience of every room, with the thickneſs of the walls, 
timbers, floors, &:. 
RICAL, or SCIATHE'RIC [o -, Gr.) of, or pertan- 
ing 00 a ſun-dial. 

SCIATICA Cre/es, an herb for the ſciatica. 

Scia'Tic Fin (in anatomy} a ,vein ſeated above the outward part 
eee [from ſciatica] affecting the hip. Stiatical pains. 4r- 

f, 3 


in a ſchool. 
Scla'craPuY, or Sci0'GRAPUY [ ſciagraphia, Lat. of ouayapia, of 
of an edifice or building, cut in its length or breadth, to ſhew the infide 
SCIATHE'R 
CIA'TICA [axiarixn, Gr.] the hip-gour. 
of the ankle. 
Scwa/cavia, Lat. [with ſurgeons) a kind of fracture or breaking of a 


bone, according to its length, or long-wilſe. ; 
Scr'EncCE, Fr. [ ſcienza, It. ſciencia, Sp. of ſcientia, a 3. 200 


ded on demonſtration. 3: 
Any branch of knowledge. 5: One 


g . [tt 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic geom 


ledge. - 2. Certainty, 
precepts, or built on principles. 4. 
of the ſeven liberal arts ; grammar, 
try, aſtronomy, muſic, 
Scie'NTaL, of, or pertaining to ſcience. 
Sc18NT1/FICAL, or SCIENT1'FIC [ /cientique, Fr. 
Lat.] which cauſes or promotes knowledge. to product 
SersgnTrFICALLY [of ſcientifical] in ſuch 2 manner as 
knowledge. 0 
Sci'uE TER, a ſort of broad crooked ſword, W 
To Scr'xT1LLATE [ Hcintillare, Lat.] to ſparkle like fre. 
ScINTILLA'TION,, N as Dae, * | 
Sc1lLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſquil or ſea onion. d. 
SCILLI'TES 2. — Gr.] nn ſquills have been lere 


SCILLITEsS Acetum, Lat. vi of ſquilss. ow) the 
Sci0'GRAPHY Jenny | Gr. 9. 4. deſcription * ſhadow] 
file or ſection of a building, to ſhew the inſide 2 de hour of be 
Scio onA PHY [with aſtronomers] the art of — ng 
day or night, by the ſhadow the ſun, moon, We of knowledgt ® 
* ScrouisT [ /czolus, Lat.] a ſmatterer in any 
learning, dof 
. SCI/OMANCY [oxiopanua, of 
nation] a divination by ſhadows 3. or the a 
manes, or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to give 
come. See'GasrrouYTR, and ORAaCLES nn , ; 
Scion {/cion, Fr.] a graft or young ſhoot 0 of * part of optic; 
| SciorTuE'rIC [ ſciothericus, Lat. ou. —_— the true time 
Sc10'THERIC 7 elg/cope, an inſtrument for obſe [= | 
the day, in order to adjuſt pendulum-clocks or * 05 = judgment pal 
Sci AE Facias in law] a writ calling one to = * 
ſed, at leaſt a year before, ſhould not be executed. (here or globe q 
Scio'eT1Cs [of oxzia and o Gr. to ſee] 1 10 iu it, and oY 
wood, with a circular hole through it, and a lens plac leh 


of 'ſcientia and fe acio, 
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S CO 
led) that it may be turned round every way, like the eye of ati animal, 
uſed in making experiments of the darkened room. | 
gent anous, of, or belonging to a ſeirrhus. See Schikxous. 
ScIRRHO'MA, Or Sci Hosts [oxiggwun, Of Sigg, Gr, to har- 
den] an induration or hargening of the glands, as happens frequently to 
the liver in a jaundice. 5 
' Sc1'$$1BLE, adj. [from 
a ſharp 3 ' 
Scr's$1LE, Fr. [ /cei/Flis, Lat.] the ſame with ciſſible. 
$c1's810n, Fr. | /c:/fo, Lat.] the act of cutting. 
Sc1's80Rs, or Sci'ss ARS, a {mall pair of ſheers. 
Sci'ssuRE [ ſcifſura, Lat.] a cut or cleft, a chap. | 
ScLavo'nic Language, is held to be the moſt extenſive language in 
the world, next to the Arabic, being ſpoken from the Adriatic to the 
north ſea, and from the Caſpian to Saxony, by many nations, viz. the 
Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Carinthians, 
pruſſians, and Suabians, all which are deſcendants of the ancient Sclavi, 
or Sclavonians, and Sclavonic is their mother tongue, tho* they have 
different dialects. | 
SCLEROPHTHA'LMY [oxaneo@9%akue, of one., hard, and o, 
Gr. a diſeaſe in the eye] a diſeaſe, wherein the eye is dry, hard, red, and 
painful, and the eyebrows alſo, ſo as, by their exceflive dryneſs, not to 
be opened after ſleep, without great pain. 
SCLEROSA'RCOMA [of oxange-, hard, and cg, Gr. fleſh] a hard tu- 
mor, with an ulceration in the gums. | 
SCLERO'S1s- [oxAnewor;, Gr.] a hard ſwelling of the ſpleen. 
SCLERO'TIC, adj. [ /clerotique, Fr. oxanee-, Gr.] hard; an epithet of 
one of the coats of the eye. 
. SeLERO'TICA {in anatomy] one of the common membranes of the 
eye, ſituated between the adnata and the uvea. — | 
ScLERO'TICSs [oxAngorixa, Gr.] hardening medicines, ſuch as conſo- 
lidate the fleſh. | | 
To Scoar, or To Score @ Wheel, is to ſtop it, by putting in a ſtone 
or piece of wood under it before. | 
To Scorr, to deride or mock, to ridicule, 
Score, deriſion, contumelious language. 
Sco'rrer [of ſcoppen, Du. of oxwaru, Gr.] a derider, a contume- 
lious reproacher. | 
Sco'rFINGLY, adv. [of ſcoffing] in contempt, in ridicule, 


ſcilſus, Lat.] capable of being divided ſmoothly 


See SCOFFER, 


To ScorD [ſchelven, Du.] to chide, to wrangle, to quarrel, to brawl, 


to uſe angry or reproachful words. 
ScoLD, /ub/!. [from the verb] a clamorous, rude, foul mouthed wo- 
Scor.ecor'pes Proceſſns [of oxwant, a worm, and «9%, Gr. form] the 
worm-like proceſs of the cerebellum. | | 
ScoLta'ss [with anatomiſts] a diſtortion of the back-bone. 
S8co'LLor [perhaps of ac; Sax.] the ſhell of a fiſh; a ſort of in- 


denting of any thing; alſo a kind of fiſh. See ScaL Lor. 
© SCOLLOP-SHELL Tio heraldry] is often put into the coat armour of 
military perſons. 


Sco'LOPOMACH RON [oxonorapayaieo, of oxonret, a woodcock, 
and Ne, Gr. a knife] a kind of ſcalpel, or ſurgeon's knife, thus 
called from its reſemblance to the bill of a woodcock ; uſed for opening 
and dilating narrow wounds of the breaſt, abſceſſes, c. 

* $coLoPE'NDRA, Lat. [oxonomadea, Gr.] a ſort of venomous ſerpent. 

SCOLOPE'NDR14, Lat. [o h , Gr. ] the herb hart's tongue. 
| Seno'LyYMus [oxope-, Gr.] the artichoke. | | 

Sconce [gkantze, Dan. skantza, Su. ſchans, Du. ſchantz, wo I 
A ſmall fort, built for the defence of ſome paſs, river, &c. a 
houſe. 2. A branched candleſtick. | 

To Sconce ſin the univerſity of Oxford] is to ſet up ſo much in the 
buttery-book, upon a perſon's head, to be paid as a puniſhment for a 
duty neglected, or an offence committed; to fine. 

ScooP [| ſchuppe, Du. ecope, Fr.] a hollow, crooked, wooden ſhovel, 
to throw out water with. | 
To Scoop. 1. To throw out water with a ſcqpp, or hollow ſhovel. 

2. To empty by lading. Scanty of waters when you ſcooped it dry. Ad. 
don. 3. To carry off in anything hollow. A ſpectator would think this 
circular mount had been actually ** out of that holly ſpace. Spectator. 
4. To cut hollow or deep. Scaqpt out the big round jelly from its orb. 
Addiſon, | 
Scoo'r ER. 1. One that ſcoops. 2. A water-fowl, ſo named from 
its Je beak, Ponting a ſcoop. | | 

coPE | ſcopo, It. ſcopus, Lat. oxox®-, Gr.] 1. Aim. deſign, 2. 
Mark to — at. 3. Space, room, diſtance. 4. Liberty, 8 
from reſtraint. 5. Liberty beyond juſt limits, licenſe. 6. Act of riot, 
fally. 7. Extended quantity. The three firſt ſenſes are now in uſe. 

SCO'PER-HOLES. See SCU'PPER-HOLES. 

 Sco'euLovs [ ſcopul/oſas, Lat.] rocky, full of rocks. 
| ScopuLo'sITyY, or Sco'PULOUSNEss | ſcopuleſitas, Lat.] a rockineſs, 
or being full of rocks. | 

SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU'TICAL [of ſcorbutique, Fr. ſcorbutus, Lat.] 
of, or pertaining to, or troubled with the ſcurvy. 

. SCORBU'TICALLY, adv. [of ſcorbutic] with tendency to the ſcurvy, 
in _ ſcurvy, _ | | | | | 

.. SCORBU'TICNESS or SCORBU'TICALNESs [of ſcorbutus, Lat.] a being 
pn with the ſcurvy. path n 
Io SCORCH, verb act. [eſcorcber, O. Fr. ſcottare, It.] 1. To 
parch with fire or great heat. 2. To ns” Pars 15 given to 
to ſeorch men with fire. RI welas. 

o SCORCH, verb neut. to be died up, to be burnt ſuperficially, 

Scon x [of kerf, Du. a fiſſure or notch. Minſzew] 1. An account or 
reckoning, written or ſet down in chalk, c. 


—— 3. A line drawn. 4. Debt imputed. 5. Reaſon or motive. 
.T 7. [In muſic] partition, or the original draught of the 
* 8 wherein the ſeveral parts, viz, treble, ſecond tre- 
» baſs, Sc. are diſtincty ſcored and marked. | 

0 Score, verb a. 1. To ſet down as a debt. 

5 3. To mark by a line. 
Scon14, the droſs, the recrement of metals. 

co Rlous Tof ſtore] droſſy, recrementitious. 


# 


FP RDION, or SCO'RD1UM [oxophn, Gr. ] the herb water-german- 


a Scon n, *werb a2. to deſpiſe. 
As Sconv, verb neut. to ſcoff. 
HONED [from the verb] contempt, ſcoff. 


I's | 


2. To impute, to 


2. Account or conſidera- 


50 K 


i ; | ö s 91 | 
Sco'RyvrR, 1. A contemner. 2. A ſcoffer, a ridiculer. 


Scoavrvl. 1. Contemptuous, difdainful. 2, Acting in defiaiice, 

Sco'xneuLLY, contemptuouſly, diſdainfully. 

SCO'RNFULNESsS, contemptuouſneſs. 

SCo'RNING, contempt, Ee. 

SCo'RoDoN, Lat. [with botaniſts] garlic. | 
3 Lat. [oxoęode pa, Gr.] a plant between garlic | 

Sco'RP10, Lat. [whoſe characteriſtic is m] is one of the twelve ſigns 


of the zodiac, called by aſtrologers a feminine, nocturnal, cold, and 
. Pphlegmatic northern ſign of the watery triplicity, and is repreſented, on 


the celeſtial globe, by the form of a ſcorpion. - | 

SCORPION [oxopmi®-, Gr.] 1. A venomous infe& of a blackiſh co- 
lour, having eight feet, and a ſting in its tail. 2. A ſcorge; ſo called 
from its cruelty. 3. [From ſcorpius, Lat.] a ſea-fiſh. 

SCORPION-GRA53, Or SCORPION-WORT, an herb good againſt the pot- 
fon of ſcorpions, : 
 ScoRPLURUM, Lat, [oxoprizp®:, Gr.] the plant turnſole. 

SCORZONE'RA, Lat. [in botany] the plant called Span; Jay. 

ScoT [rcear, Sax. skatt, Su. skat, Dan. ſchot, Du. and L. Ger. 
ſchoſ3, H. Ger. ] a part, portion, ſhot or reckoning. 

ScoT and Lot [yceaxr and lot, Sax.] a cuſtomary contribution laid 
upon all ſubje&s, according to their ability, Hence thoſe, who are aſ- 
ſeſſed or rated to any e ele are ſaid to pay /cot and lot. 

8cor Ae [in the foreſt charter] the keeping an alehouſe within the 


foreſt, by an officer of the foreſt, who, under colour of his office, cauſes 


perſons to come to his houſe and 
diſpleaſure. 

Scor-Free, excuſed from 
niſhment, | 

To Scoren, to cut with ſhallow inciſions, 

Score [from the verb] a ſhallow inciſion, a light cut. 

Scoren Collops, ſlices of veal, fry'd with ſeveral ingredients a parti- 
cular way. 3 
Score Halle, the itch. 

Score Miſ, a ſober, ſoaking rain, | | 

Sco'T1a [oxoria, Gr.] a member of architecture, hollow like a dou- 
ble channel between the torus and the aſtragal, alſo the roundel on the 
baſe or bottom of pillars, 

Sco'T1sTs, divines who follow the opinions of John Duns-Scotus, 
called the ſubtle doctor, the oppoſer of the Thomiſts. See SCHOL ac- 
Tic Divinity, and ATHANASIANs compared. 

Sco'ToMY Wer er Lat. oro, Gr.] a dizzinefs or fu imming in 
the * cauſing dimneſs of ſight, wherein external objects ſeem to turn 
round. f 

Sco'TTERING [in Herefordſhire] a cuſtom among the boys to burn a 
wad of peas-ſtrew at the end of harveſt, . 

Sco'veL, a ſort of mop of clouts for ſweeping an oven. 

To Scovr, or To Scowi [Skinner ſuppoſes of pceal cag, Sax, 
ſquintey d] to knit one's brows, to look crabbed, gruff, clou dy 
to put on a ſour or grim countenance, or a diſdainful air. 

SCOU"NDREL N It. as Skinner ſuppoſes, of ab/condere, Lat. 
to hide, 2. d. one who, conſcious of his own — hides himſelf] a 


ue, a pitiful, raſcally fellow. 

* Scoux, or To Scowr, verb act. [ycy ian, Sax, ſchuyren, Du. 
ſcheuyren, Ger. ecurer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe or make clean. 2. To purge 
by ſtool. 3. To rove and rob on the ſeas. 4. To clear the ſurface by 
rubbing. 5. To paſs ſwiftly over. | 

To Scouk the length of the Line [a military * N is to rake a line 
from end to end with the ſhot ; ſo that every bullet, which comes in at 
one end, ſweeps all along to the other, and leaves no place of ſecurity. 
To Scous, verb neat. 1. To perform the office of ſcoaring. 2. To 
clean. 3. To be purged or lax. 4. To rove, to range. 5. To run 
here and there. 6. To ſcamper, to run eagerly. 5 

Scou'rer [from ſcour] 1. One that cleans by rubbing. 2, One that 
runs ſwiftly. 8 

Scov ERS [with the canting crew] drunkards who beat the watch, 
break windows, clear the ſtreets, &c. | 

Scou'rinG [in horſes] a diſeaſe, a looſeneſs. 

ScourinG Long Shight [in cattle] a diſeaſe. 

A ſcap'd a ScovrinG. 
Lat. Malaam prete vehi. The Fr. ſay; LEchapper belle. 

ScouRGE [ /corregza, It.] t. A whip made of thongs of leather, or 
laſhes of ſmall cord. 2. A puniſhment, a vindictive affliction. 3. One 
that afflicts, harraſſes, and deſtroys. Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Shakeſpeare. 4. A whip for a top. | 
. To Scourcs, verb act. | ſcorreggiare, It.] to whip, to chaſtiſe with 
whipping. 2. To puniſh, to chaſtiſe. 

To ScouRsE, to exchange one thing for another. Ainſworth. 

ScouT [ eſcoute, O. Fr. eſcucha, Sp. ſchout, Du.] a ſpy ſent to bring 
tidings of the army of an enemy, or ts diſcover their deſigns ; alſo a 
Judge or magiſtrate in Holland. ; 

Scours [in any army] ſcout-watches, centinels who keep guard in 
the advanced poſts. : 
To Scout N to go out in order to obſerve the motions 
of the enemy privately. I 

To Scowt. See To ScouL. ' 

To ScxA RLE [ſchrabben, Du. to tear with the nails] to feel or grope 
about with the hands. . . 

Sex a [ſcraghe, Du.] any thing thin or lean. 

Scrac of Mutten, &c. [of craig, Scotch, the neck] the lean bony 
part of the neck. 

Scrxa'ccep [of craig, Sc. lean] I. Lean. 2. Rough. | 
 Scra'corpness. 1. Leanneſs. 2, Unevenneſs. | | 
Scrxa'coy [from /erag] 1. Lean, thin. 2. [Corrupted from craggy] 

PI. on f krabbelen, D care, I | 

o ScRa'MBLE [prob. o en, Du. rampicare, It. or pcneopan, 
Sax. to ſcrape] 1. To ſnatch eagerly, to ſtrive to catch or lay bold of 
2. Toclimb up a tree or place. 725 

Scxa'mBLE [from the verb] 1. Eager conteſt for ſomething, 2. AQ 
of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scra'MBLER [of /cramble] 1. One that ſcrambles. 2. One that 


climbs by the help of the hands. | , 
To Scxanci [perhaps of ſcroſciare, It.] to make a craſhing noiſe 
2 Sc xNEL, 


ſpend their money, for fear ef having 


paying his ſcot or club; 425 free form pu- 


with the teeth in cating. 
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| Bena'nxnr,, vile, worthleſs : A word eculiar to Milton, Sexo ru [of ſerofala, Lat. a little pig] the diſeaſe comm 
SCRAP (from Ara a thing ſcraped Sadbed off] 1. A fragment, led the king's evil. hy P's only eil. 


, 


a ſmall piece. 2. Crumb, a ſmall particle of meat left at table. 3. A ScroruLa'ria, Lat. [in botany] the herb pile-wort, blind-nettle, 


ſmall piece of paper. This is properly /crip. KR or fig-wort. | 
To ScraPE —— Sax. gkrapa, Su. (chrabben, Du. ſchrapen, Scxo'rurous, or Scxornutous [/crofulo/us, Lat. ] of or pertain; 
Ger.] 1. To ſhave or raze off with a knife or other inſtrument. _ 2. To to the king's evil; hard, full of kernels or ſwellings of the glandulez "g 
eraze, z. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe, A hundred Scro'ruLovsness, being afflicted with the king's evil. ; 
- footſteps {er ape the marble hall. Pope. 4. To gather by great efforts, or Segel L [prob. of oll] a flip or roll of parchment ; alſo the ſame a; 
penurous diligence. 8 5 voluta in architecture. | | 
To Schar E, verb a. 1. To make a harſh noiſe. 2. To play ill on ScroToc#LE [of ſcrotum; Lat. the cod, and xn, Gr.] a rupture of 
a fiddle, 3. To make an 8 ow * 1 "ay" j theb | | 
Sc AR [of reneop, Sax. ] difficulty, exity, diſtreſs. 225 FF CRO'TUM, at. [in anatomy | the bag, or common Capſula or men 
e rpm 2 J An * in which any thing is 1 which contains the teſticles, thus named from its tr gs 
ſcraped. 2. A miſer, a perſon intent on getting money. 3. A vile fiddler. a pouch gr purſe of leather. 
ScRaT, an hermophradite, one who is of both ſexes. Sector un Cordis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as pericardiun 
To Scekaren [kratſen, Du. kratzen, Ger. kraite, Dan. grazer, Fr.] the ſkin which encompaſſes the heart. : 
1. To tear with the nails, or with a pin, needle, or any pointed inſtru ScroyLs, a mean fellow, a wretch : A word peculiar to Shake. 
ment. 2. To mark with uneven inciſions. 3. To wound ſlightly. 4. ſpeare. | 
To hurt ſlightly with any thing pointed or keen. 5. To write or draw ScxUB [ycneope, Sax.] 1. An old broom or bruſh much worn. , 
aukwardly, A pitiful or ſorry fellow. 3. Any thing mean and deſplicable. 
Sea Aren [from the verb] 1. A ragged and ſhallow inciſion. 2. La- o Scrus [pcneopan, Sax. ] to rub hard with ſomething rough, 
ceration with the nails. 3. A light wound. : | SCR UBBA'DO, the itch, A diſtemper ; alſo ſlovenly, mean habited. 
Scx'a/TCHER [of ſcratch] one that ſcratches. ; ' SERU BBED, Or ScRU'BBY [ſctubet, Dan.] mean, vile, worthleß 
Sck Aren - Work | ſgrafitti, 751 a method of 233 in 4 8 by dirty, forry, _ 
paring a black ground, on which was laid a white plaiſter, which be- Sckur r, little pieces of wood, coals, &c. that poor poople gathe; 5 
lng taken off with an iron bodkin, the white appeared through the holes, at the ſide of the Thames at low water, for firing. 
ws. ſerved for ſhadows. | | | Scxv' EUS Humour, the gout. | 
Scxa'Tcaes [with farrlers] a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, Scrv'yLE [ /erupule, Fr. ſerupulo, It. ęſcrupulo, Sp. of ſerupulu; Lat} 
chops or rifts, which breed between the heel and the paſtern joint. 1. A doubt, niceneſs in point of conſcience. 2. [With chronologen 
SckArchINHO v, adv. [from ſcratching] with the action o ſcratching. a ſmall part of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern nations, among the (hal. 
Scx Aw [Iriſh and Erſe] ſurface or ſcurf. Saur. | deans, a 75345 part of an hour. 3. [With apothecaries] the third pat 
To Scxawr [prob. of krabbaten, Du. or of ſcarabocchiare, It. or of a dram, or the weight of 20 grains. 4. Proverbially, any (nal 


fchreyen, Ger. ] 1. To write after a ſorry careleſs manner. 2. To draw Py: 


or mark itregularly. 3. [From craw/} to creep like a reptile. To Scrv'PLe {from the noun] to be in doubt whether one ſhall do 
Scxaw1i [fromthe verb] unſkilful and unelegant writing. thing, or not, on a conſcientious account. 
Scra'wLER [from "ar pap, a clumſey and inelegant writer. ScRuU'PLEs b aſtronomers] as ſcruples eglipſed, are that part of 
Scx Ax, a bird, called a ſea-ſwallow. | g the diameter of the moon, which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in the 
Scax ABLE [ rrabilis, Lat.] which may be ſpit out. ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of the moon is exprſſel. 


To Scttax [prob. of skrige, Dan.] to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe, as See Dioir. 
that of a door, whoſe hinges are ruſty ; or a wheel that is not well greaſed. Scru'PLER {from /cruple] a doubter, one that has ſcruples. ; 
SekEaxING [prob. of akrige, Dan.] a ffill noiſe like that of ruſty . ScxvevLo's:TY [from /crupnlous] 1. Doubt, minute doubtfulnel, 


hinges, Tc. 2, Fear of acting in any manner, tenderneſs of conſcience. 

* To Scream [probably of gkrige, Dan. or of ſchreyen, Ger.] to cry ScRu'PLES of half Duration [it aſtronomy] are an arch of the orbit 

out, eſpecially in a fright, on receiving ſome hurt or wound. ol the moon, which is deicribed by her center, from the beginning of 
ScaEten [from the verb] 1. Cry, or horror, or anguiſh. 2. Harſh the eclipſe to the middle. 

horrid. cry, | | SCLUPLES of /mmer/i0n or Incidence [in aſtronomy] are an arch of the 
Sctzam [from the verb] a ſhrill, quick, loud cry, occaſioned by ter- orbit of the moon, which is deſcribed by her center, from the beginaing 

ror or pain. of the eclipſe till the time, when its center falls into the ſhadow, 
ScREA'MING, à crying out loudly, ſhrilly and violently. SCRUPLES of Emerfion [in aſtronomy] are an arch of the orbit ofthe 
ScrxBA'T1ON, Lat. [of ſcreare, Lat.] a hawking or ſpitting. moon, which is deſcribed by her center, in the time from the firt emer- 
To Scxttcn prob. of gkriger, Dan.] 1. To hoot or howl like a fion of the moon's limb to the end of the eclipſe. 

ſcreech oul. 2. To cry out in terror of anguiſh. - ScCRU'PULOUS 18 Fr. /erupuloſus, It. eſcrupuloſo, Sp. of [cru 
Sex ERH oπτ-ꝰ̃˖ [prob. of ſericcivla, It.] an owl that makes a ſhrieking puleſus, Lat.] 1. Full of ſcruples. 2. Nice, preciſe, 3. Caeſul, vigi- 


or hooting in the night. lent, cautious. 8 | 

ScrEEN [ecran, Fr. prob. of ſecerniculum, Lat.] 1. Any thing that ScruTa'ror [ ſerutateur, Fr. ſerutor, Lat.] enquirer, ſearcher, exi- 
affords ſhelter or concealment. 2. A device or partition to keep off the miner, | 
wind. 3. A ſort of fan or device for defending from the heat of a Scrvu'rinovs [from ſcrutiny] captious, full of enquiries. Danlan. 


fire. 4. A wooden frame grated, for ſifting gravel, corn, &c. Scx U'PULOUSLY, nicely, preciſely, exactly. | 
To Scxten, or To SxxEEN [prob. of /ecernere, Lat.] 1. To ſhelter ' Scxv'euLovsnEss [from ſcrupulous] a ſcrupulous humour, nicety, 
or defend from. 2. To fift through a ſkreen. exactneſs. | 


To Scxew [prob. of ſchroeben, Du. ſchrauben, Ger.) 1. To preſs or Scru'TanLE (crutabilis, Lat.] that may be ſearched. 
force with a ſcrew; 2. To faſten with a ſcrew. 3. To deform by con- ScruTA'T10N, a ſearching. 
torſions. 4. To force, to bring by violence. 5. To ſqueeze, to preſs. ToScrv'rinize, or To 1 [of ſcrutinium, Lat. a ſearch] to 
6. To oppreſs by extortion. 1 make a ſtrict enquiry into, to examine thoroughly. 
Scazw [raue, Fr. ſchroeve, Du. ſchraube, Ger. ] one of the five me- ScauTinez'r [of ſerutinium, Lat.] one who makes a ſcrutiny, 08 
chanic powers; chiefly uſed in preſſing or ſqueezing bodies cloſe; and examines nicely. See InTERPOLAT10N. | 
alſo in raiſing weighty things. _ : We e - Scxvrix x [rat, Fr, ſerutini, It. eſcrutimo, Sp. of ſerutinium, Lat] 
To Scz1'sBLE, verb af. [ ſcribbilare, Lat.] 1. To ſcratch or daſh a ſtrict ſearch or diligent enquiry ; a peruſal or examination of the lut- 


with a pen, 2. To write meanly or in low ſtile, as a paultry author. frages or votes at an election of a magiſtrate; an examination. of the 
To . newt. to write without care or beauty. 1 ect 3 
Sca1'sBLE [from the verb] worthleſs writing. _ © ScrvuTixy [in the canon law] a ticket, or ſmall paper billet, in 
ScR1BBLE Scrabble, pitiful, ſorry writing. which the electors write their votes privately at elections, ſo that it ma) 
ScrI'BLER, a paultry write. BY not be known for whom they vote. 


Scr1BE [e/criba, Sp. ſcriba, It. 


Lat.] 1. A writer or penman.  ScRUTAVRE, [{riptrinn, Lat. ecritore, Fr.] a kind of long cabinet, 
2. A ſecretary, a notary, a ſerivener. | 


with a door or lid opening downwards, for the conveniency of writing 


Scr1Bes [among the Jews] a ſect which managed the affairs of the on. | 
ſynagogue, expounded the law, called alſo doors of the /anw.  ..__ - To Scrvet 1 from ſcrew] to ſqueeze, to comprels. Senſer. 
Scrxt'BING [with joiners] a term uſed, when one piece of ſtuff is to be Sck v of Fow!/s, a great flock of them. 
fitted to the ſide of another, which is irregular, to make the two join Scup, a ſudden ſhower of rain. | Ter, 
cloſe together all the way; this is done by marking it with the point of a To Scup [prob. of [chupden, Du. to agitate] to run 2a W. pre 
pair of compaſſes. cipitation. 7 ry | . 


Sen “un [eſcrimer, Fr.] a gladiator, a fencing-maſter : Not in uſe. Scu'rFLE [perhaps of xa, 100 a quarrel with fighting. 
Scr1'r1e [ ſcrinum, Lat.] a place in which writings or curioſities are To Scu'rFLs, to fight confuſedly. 3 
repoſited. Spen/er. 12 oh f To Scuux [prob. of ſcullare, Lat, to watch] to hide ones ken 
Scary [Skinner derives it of pcpzpe, Sax. commodious, 2. e. for lurk here and there. | 
travelling; bat Minſhew of ſcripzs, Lat. a bulruſh, becauſe anciendy Scu'lx EA [from ſculi] a lurker, one that hides himſelf. dle head] 
wallets were made of them] 1. A budget or bag. 2. A little piece of Scr, or SxuLL [prob. g. d. fell, or of ſehedel, Teut. tue A 
paper, a ſmall writing or ſchedule. 4 fe 1. The bone of the head which contains the brain, eyes, — great 
cr1'yTory [ ſeriptorious, Lat.] written, not delivered orally. Swif?, little oar to row a boat with, 3. [Of pceole, Sax. ] 2 ſhole 8 who 
Scri'PTURAL [from /cirpure) contained in the holy ſcriptures. company of fiſhes. Milton. 4. A ſmall boat, a cock-boat. 5: 
Scrr'eTuRE [ecriture, F. ſerittura, It. eſcritara, Sp. of /criptura, rows a boat with ſculls. joht· cap. 
Lat.] the writing a book; the ſtyle or particalur manner of writing uſed Scvu'LL-cay [of ſcull and cap] 1. A head piece. 2. A nig hight 
by an author; the writings of the Old and New Teſtament. | -  Sev'iitR, I. A boat rowed with ſculls. 2. The Waterm 
Scarrrun 188, thoſe who ground their faith on the holy ſcriptures rows with ſculls. | che dirty work 
only. See Bzxzans, and Creep. K 88 S 0c TIER Y [prob. of culinarins, Lat.] a place to go the du 
Lei Vivek [/cFivano, It. efcriveno, Sp.] 1. One who draws up and of a kitchen in. , Jain, Fr. 
engroſſes writings, 2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to place money at intereſt. Scu'LLion [prob. of culinarius, belonging to 2 kitchen, or cui 
&1'VENERsS, were incorporated anno 1616, and are a maſter, two one who does drudgery in a kitchen. | - rave : A word 
wardens, 24 afliftants, and 38 on the livery, &c. „„ To ScvLy [e, Lat. ſeulper, Fr.]. to carve, to engrave : 
The arms are azure, an eagle ER cds, holding in his ſeldom uſed. Wl : 
mouth a penner and inkhorn, ſtanding on a book all or, Their hall is Scv'LyTiLE Leah, Lat.] made by carving, Brown: | 
on the eaſt fide of Noble-ſtreet. | , Scurr [ ſculptura, Lat.] a cut, print, or engraven Pier | 
 Scnro'picts | ferebiculur, Lat.] à little ditch or furrow. Seu*LPTOR, a carver or engraver. La} 1-1 
Scocul us Cerdis, Lat, [with * the heart- pit, or pit of Scu'LyTurs [ ſeuſpteur, Fr, ſeultura, It. of 2 9 various 
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reſentation. Sculpture includes both engraving and work- 
only Ae, Plate II. Fig. 1. repreſents a ſtatue, and the plumb lines 
2 the method Ratuaries make uſe of for ſetting off the diſtances on the 
ſeveral parts of the ſtatue. 2. The act of n ; 
fc 


gcun [okum, Dan. and Su. ſchuym; Du. fchuum, L. Ger. ſchaum, H. 
Ger. ecume, Fr ſchiuma, It. uma, Sp.] 1. That which riſes to the top 
of any liquor. 2. The fuſe, droſs, dregs, recrement. 

To Scum [prob. of skumme, Dan. ſcuma, Su ſchuymen, Du. ſchu- 


nm, L. Ger. ſchaumen, H. Ger. or ecumer, Fr. ſchiumare, It. eſpumar, 


Sp.) | 
5 & bd ; 
— — [a hunting term] the dung of a fox. 


deu MMER [eſcumvir, Fr.] a veſſel for ſcumming any liquor, ge- 
rerally written and pronounced feimmer. 
Scy'pPER-HOLES [of ſchoepen, Du. to draw off] ſmall holes made 


trough the ſides of the ſhip, through which the water that is pumped | 


cut of the ſhip's hold, or comes any other way, is carried off into the ſea. 
ScUPPER-LEATHERS, leathers nailed over thoſe holes. 
Scu/PPER-NAILS, ſhort nails with broad heads, for nailing on the 
ſcypper-leathers. : 
Scure [Teunp, Sax. skärk, Su. ſchort, Du. ſchorf, I. Ger.] 1. A 
yhitiſh, ſcaly ſwelling raiſed in the ſkin of the head, by a ſlimy and 
mixed legm. 2. A foil or ſtain adherent. 3. Any thing ſtricking on 


the ſurface. 
dev K rIx ESS [ſcunpinerre, Sax.] the having ſcurf on the head, &c. 
Scu'seY, full of, or having ſcurf. | 
ScurRI'LITY [ ſcurilite, Fr. ſcurrilitas, Lat.] groſſneſs of reproach, 
nean buffoonery. | ST 
Seu“ anILous [ ſeurrile, Fr. of ſcurrilis, Lat.] railing, ſaucy, abuſive, 
ſcandalous. 
Scu'RRILOUSLY, ſaucily, abufively, or ſcandelouſly. 


Scu'kRILOUSNESS, or SCURRULITY [| ſcarrilitas, Lat. ſcurrilite, Fr. 


* 


ſrilita, It.] ſcandalous language, ſaucy drollery, buffoonry. 


Scv'RVILY, adv. [from ſcurvy] vilely, baſely, coarſly. 

Scv'sviness, badneſs, naughtineſs, ſorrineſs. 

Seu a vv, ſubſt. ¶ ſcorbut, Fr. ſcorbuto, It. of ſcorbutum, Lat.] a diſ- 
eaſe, the ſymptoms of which are yellow ſpots on the hands and feet, 
weakneſs of the legs, ſtinking breath, &c. A name given to very dif- 
firent kinds of diſeaſes ; but all. importing ſome acrimony in the blood 
and juices, without a ferwour, and great care ſhould be firſt taken in ad- 


| juſing what ert of acrimony it is, before a phyſician ventures to 


preſeribe. 
Su xvv, adj. 1. Troubled with the ſcurvy, ſcabbed. 2. Vile, worth- 
leſs, forry, pitiful, contemptible. 9 85 
Ge ie Graſs, an herb ſo named for its particular virtue in curing 
the icurvy, Fe 
Scur [epyð, Sax. kutte, Du. cada, It.] the tail of an hair or rabbit, 
SCU'TAGE [ /ſcutagium, of ſcutum, Lat. a ſhield, 9. d. ſhield-money, 
peild, pem1xz, Sax.) a tax granted to king Henry III, for his expedi- 
tion to the holy land. | 
ScuTA'c10 Habendo, a writ to the tenants, who held lands by knights 
ſervice, to attend the king in his wars, or to pay a ſcutage, which was 
three warks for every knight's fe. | 
SCU'TCHEON -[ecufſon, Fr. ſcudo, It. of ſcatum, Lat. a ſhield] the field 
or ground on which a coat of arms is painted. 
Scu'TIFORM [ /cutifermis, Lat.] in the form of a ſhield or buckler. 
SCUTIFO'RME Os [in anatomy] the chief bone of the knee, called 
alſo patella. 3 | D 15 


Scvriroauis Cartilago [in anatomy] the broadeſt and biggeſt of 


the cartilages of the larynx ; ſo called, becauſe in the form of a ſquare 
buckler or ſhield, called alſo thyroides. 

Seu'TTLE [ycutel, Sax.] 1. A duſt-baſket. 2. A wooden trough 
of a mill, through which the flour falls into the meal-tub. 3. A ſmall 
rate. 4. [From ſcud] a quick pace, a ſhort run. 5. [In a ſhip] 
mall ſquare holes cut in the deck, enough to let a man through. 

To Scu'TTLE, 1. To cut a ſcuttle in the fide, c. of a ſhip. 2. 
To run with precipitation. | 
—— a Buckler [in anatomy] the knee pan, or round bone of 

e knee. | 1 | 
| SeuTum [in pharmacy] a plaiſter in form of a ſhield, to be applied 
to the ſtomach. CERES | 


Scr'LLA, a rock in the ſea between Sicily and Italy, over-againft the | 


gulf Charybdis, ſo that the paſſage there is dangerous for ſhips ; whence 
the Latin proverb, Incidit in Scy/lam cupiens vitare Charybdim, to avoid 
Seylla, he falls into Charibdis, 7. e. to leap out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. See CyaryBpIs and CimMERIANS, compared. | 

SCY MITAR, a kind of crooked Perſian ſword. 

Scy'pyvus {with anatomiſts] thoſe paſſages that convey the ſaliva 

e os eribriforme, or ſieve· like bone to the palate. a 

Ser REGEMOT {ycyne-xemor, Sax. ] a court held twice every year b 
the biſhop of the Mts and the ear/dorman in ſhires that #4 then, 
or ſheriff, in thoſe committed to ſheriffs. | 

SeyY'TALA, Lat. a field mouſe: 

YTALA, Lat. [in mechanics] a kind of radius or ſpoke, ſtanding 

3 4? 2 axis of a machine, as a handle or lever to turn it round, or 

IK it by. 8 | 

SCYTALA Laconica [with the Lacedæmonians] a little round ſtaff ; 
n vention for the ſecret writing of letters to correſpondents, by means 
of two rollers or cylinders exactly alike; one being kept by each of the 
Wrreſpondents. ry e | KY 


ScrTa"Lipes {oxvrandrc, Gr.] the three ſmall bones in each finger. 


ScrTHe (rey de, Sax.] an inſtrument for mowing graſs, 
der“ ruiel, Lat. [ with botaniſts] ſweet-root or Iiquorice. 


Sun [ya, Sax. for, Dan. (ee, Ger. ſee; or zee, Du.] 1. That gene- 


by collection of waters which encompaſſes the earth, the ocean. 2. 
colleQion of waters, a lake: 3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 


1 ſex of blood. Milton. 4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. And 


by 2 troubled ſea of paſſion toſt. MI / on. 
| *. BEAT, daſhed by the waves of the ſea. 
g ee a veſſel capable of bearing the ſea. 
rer RN, _ of the ſea. eee 
Y, à boy e ed at ſea. © 
SRABEACH, the de | 
Wh Bind-weed, an herb. | FR 
"ABRE ACH, irruption of the ſea, by breaking the banks. 
8 uuns ZE, Wind blowing from the fea.. © © 
„ PEABU'1LT, built for the fea, 


SLACABAGE, a plant growing on the ſea beach. 


* 


to take off the ſcum, froth, droſs, Qc. from any liquid, melted 


SE A 


Szaca'Lr, the ſea], 

SEA-CHART, a geographical deſcription of coaſts, with the true dif- 
tances, heights, courſe, or winds leading to them ; alſo called a plot. 

SEA-CO'AL, pit-coal, ſo called becauſe brought to London by fea. 

SEAa-coa'sT, the edge, or ſhore of the ſea. | 

' SgAa-co'MPass, the mariner's compaſs. 

SEAa-co'w, the manate, 3 

SE A-DO'G, a fiſh reſembling in fome meaſure the ſhark. 

SEa-DRA'Gs [with ſailors] any things which hang over a ſhip under 
ſail, as ſhirts, gowns, c. or alſo a boat when it is towed, or any thing 
that hinders the courſe of the ſhip. | 

| Sra-FA'RER, a mariner, a traveller by ſea. 

yak oa [of ſæ, and panan, Sax. to go] employed of living 
at 1ea, 

SEA-PI'GHT, a battle on the ſea, a battle of ſhips. 

SEA-GA'PTE [a ſea term] when two ſhips are brought cloſe one to 
another by means of a wave or billow, they ſay the ſhips lie aboard one 
another in a ſea- gate. | - 

SEA-G1RT, encircled by the ſea. | 
p SEA-GRE'EN, ad}. Cerulean, reſembling the colour of the diftant 
ea. . 

SEA-GREEN [| /axifrage ] a plant growing in the ſea. 

SEA-GU'LL, à water-fowl. 

SEA-HO'G, the porpus. 

SEA-HO'RSE, I. A ſmall fiſh common in the Mediterranean, 2. The 
morſe. 3. [Among the poets] the hippopotamus. | 

SEA-LU'NGs [with ſailors] the froth of the ſea. 

SEA-MA'1D, a mermaid. | | 

SE A-MAN, I. A ſailor, a mariner. 2. The merman, the male of the 
mermaid. 

 SE'A-MARK, a conſpicuous place feen at fea, which ſerves as a direc- 
tion to mariners. | | 

SEA-ME'w, a water-fowl. 

Sea'Mo'NSTER, a ſtrange animal of the fea. 

SEa-NA'VEL, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, in the likenefs of a navel. 

SEA-NA'VEL-WORT, an herb. | 

SEA-nY'MPH, a goddeſs of the ſea. 

Sea-o'Nton, the ſquil. | 

SE'A-OOZE, the mud in the ſea. q 

SEa-P1'ECE, a picture repreſenting any thing at ſea. 5 

SE'A-PORT [of ſz, Sax. and portus, Lat. g. d. a gate or door of the 
* a town at the mouth of a harbour or river. 12 NE 

EA-RI'SK, hazard at ſea, 

SE/A-ROOM, room at ſea, far from the ſhore. 

SEA-RO'VER, a pirate. 

SEA-SE'RPENT, a ſerpent generated in the ſea. 

SEA-SE'RVICE, duty at fea. 

SE'A-SHELL, ſhell of a ſea-fiſh. 

SE'A-SHORE, the coaſt of the fea. 

SE a-SICK, fick by the motion of the ſhip at ſea. 

SEA-$SIDE, the edge of the ſea. | 

SEa-sU"RGEON, a ſurgeon employed on ſhip-board. 

SEA-SU RRO'UNDED, encircled by the ſea. 

 Sea-TE'RM, a term of art uſed by ſeamen. 5 5 

Sga- Tv' x ſin ſea leanguage] a gale or breeze of wind coming off 


1 


from the ſea. 


SEA-WATER, the falt-water of the ſea, | 

Sza-yo're [in navigation] a ſort of contrivance or tackle made uſe 
of, when the ſea is ſo rough, that the men cannot govern the helm with 
their hand. . 55 . 

Sz'an [Ne, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure, containing about 10 quarts. 


Dr. Taylor, in his concordance, ſays, * it is the third part of an ephah, 


and contains a little more then two wine gallons and a half.” 

SEAL [p:xel, Sag. ſeghel, Du. ſiegel, Ger. ſeau, or feel, Fr. figillo, 
It. ello, Un /ieilum, Lat.] 1. The print of a coat of arms, or ſome o- 
ther device made in wax, and ſet to any deed or writing; alſo the in- 
ſtrument or piece of metal, Oc. on which the figure is engraven that 
impreſſes the wax. 2. The impreſſion made in the wax. 3. Any act of 
confirmation. | | X 
Spal, a ſea-calf, the ſkin of which is uſed in making watch- 
caſes, &c. | | d Ha 

To SEAL, verb neut. [ ſeller, Fr. ſellir, Sp. figillare, It. and Lat. 
ſegle, Dan. p1:xelan, Sax. ſeghein, Du. Cegein; Ger.] to ſet a ſeal to a 
writing, &c. DEALT 

To SEaL, verb af. 1. To faſten with a ſeal. 2. To confirm or at- 
teſt by a ſeal. 3. To confirm, to ratify; to ſettle. 4. To ſhut, to cloſe. 
5. To mark with a ſtamp. 5 98 

SA LER, an officer in the chancery, appointed by the lord chancellor, 
or keeper of the great- ſeal, to ſeal the writs and inſtruments there made. 

SEA'LING-wax, hard wax made of gum-lacre, roſin, &c. for ſealing 
letters. SEL 

Seam [peam, Sax. ſomm, Su. ſomme, Dan. ſoom, Du.] 1. A row 
of ſtitches made with a needle. 2. The juncture of the planks in ſhip. 
3. Acicatrix, a ſcar. 4. [Saim, C. Brit. pe, Sax.) fat, tallow, lard. 
5. Of Glaſs, 120 pounds, or 24 ſtone. 6. Of Corn [yeam, Sax.] 8 

uſhels. a : 

To Sau [from the noun] 1. To join together by ſewing, or other- 
wiſe. 2. To mark with a long cicatrix. — 

Sea'mLEss [yeamlerye, Sax. ] without a ſeam. 

Saus [in horſes] a diſeaſe. Wal pt | 

Sx a'MSTER, or SEa'MSTRESS [reamyxne, Sax. ] a perſon who fews 


or makes up linen m_ 
SAM | from m_ having a ſeam, full of ſeams. ; 

Sean [eine, Fr. ſagena, It. and. Lat. gaymn, Gr.] a fort of large 
fiſhiny-net. ul ; 

To Szan [peanan, Sax. prob. of ge, G. dry] to burn with a hot 
iron, to 3 e | ; 
Spar, wi dead, n n | : 

Shan Cloth [renclað, Sax.] 21er for pains, aches, &c, | 

"Star Weed, dead boughs cut 


from trees in a foreſt. 


© "Sxparce, a bolter, a fine ſieve. 


To SgARcE cr, Fr. ] to ſift bnely. . 
To Seaxce '{ ſafer, Fr.] 


Sz'arcrtr, one who | 


4 TO SEARCH, verb act. [chercher, Fr. cercare, It.] 1. To ſeek, to 


look for, to be in queſt of, 2. To examine, to try, to 3. To 
probe as a eben 4. "To fearch out ; to find by ſeeking. . 
8 N C'S a 1 1 ” - 


SE C 


4. To try to find. 


SEARCH ou the verb] 1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected 


place, 2. ination, act of ſeeking. 3. Queſt, purſuit. 


Sea'REHER, 1. Anexaminer, a tryer, an inquirer. 


liar ſeal to mark the defects of woollen cloth © 
Sens, or Sans: I/, Fr.] a fine fieve made of lawn, Sc. 


Sea'son [ ſai/on, Fr. flagione, It. ſaxon, Sp.] 1. One of the quarters 
of the year, which are four, as ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and Winter. 
3. A time, as diſtinguiſh- 
| ed from others, 4. A time not very long. 5. [From the verb] that 


2. A fit and proper time to do any thing in. 


which gives a high reliſh, 
„ To Stax'son, verb af. [afaiſonner, Fr. 


uſe by time or habit, to mature. | 
To Sea'soNn, verb neut. to be mature, to grow fit for any purpoſe. 
Sea"sONABLE, that which is done in ſeaſon, opportune, convenient. 
SEA'SONABLENESS, o 22 proprietys with regard to time. 
StA SOA, adv. From feafonable} properly with reſpe& to time. 


S8A'SONER, he that ſeaſons, or gives a reliſh to any thing. 


Se a's0NINGs: 1. That which gives any thing a reliſh. 2. [In the 
Weſt-Indies} an aguiſh diſtemper, which foreigners are ſubject to at 


their firſt coming. 5 WE | 
Szar fpeorole, Sax, ſathe, Su. fetel, or ſevel, Du. ſeffel, Ger. /eege, 
Fr. /edia, It. ſedes, Lat.] 1. A chair, bench, or any thing to fit on. 2. 
Chair of ſtate, throne, poſt of authority. 3. Manſion, reſidence, place 
of abode. 4. Situation, ſite. - - \ 3 , | 
To Sear [of prexan, Sax, ſetten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſetzen, H. 
Ger. /ituer, Fr. Aſtuare, It. /entar, Sp. of ſedere, Lat.] 1. To place up- 
on a ſeat, to cauſe to ſit down, 2. To place in a poſt of authority, 3. 
To yy ro to fix in any particular place, or ſituation. 4. To fix, to 
Pei eee 
F Sea'TeR, the name of an idol worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, 
from whence our Saturday has its name. | 8 
Sx'ATETH, a term uſed of a hare, when it taketh to its reſting place. 
Sea'vy Ground, ſuch ground as is over-grown with ruſhes. 
SEBA'RAIM, Or STSA RAC, .Cald. a name given to ſuch rabbies, as 
lived and. taught after the finiſhing the Talmud. Buxterf ſays, they 
- flouriſhed at à time when the Jecuiſb academies were bisruknED by 
troubleſome times, and accordingly gave their judgment on fraditionary 
caſes, al derek ſebaroth, 1. e. by way of opinions, or probable conjec- 
tures, as contradiſtinguiſhed from peremptory deciſion, He tells us, 
that this unſettled ſtate of things laſted for upward of ſixty years. May 
not I add, and might perhaps have been as well, if continued down to 
the preſent day? See — and RirEs, compared. 
SEBE'STENS, a fruit r F8 ttle plum, uſed in medicine. 
Scar [( ſecans, from ſeco, Lat. to cut, becauſe it cuts the tan- 
gent z in gromety] a right line drawn from the center of a circle 
through one of a given arch or angle, till it meets or cuts another 
line called a tangent, raiſed on the outſide at the other end. 


To SECE'DE [| /ecedo, Lat.] to withdraw from fellowſhip in any af. 


r N e | 
Szcr'vsRr [from /ecede] one that withdraws himſelf through diſappro- 
tion of any proceedings. e. Fol | 
To Secz'rx {/tcerro, Far.) to ſeparate, divide, or diſtinguiſh. 

Sxrcx'sstox, 1. The act of going aſide, a retiring. 2. A withdraw- 
ing from council, (+. ...3. In medicine} the going off by ſecretion. 
£CLE [ fiecde, Fr. ſeculum, Lat.] an age, a century. Hammond. 

To Scrub [ e/cludere, It. gſcluyr, Sp. ſecludere, Lat.] to ſhut apart 

from others, to ſhut out, to exclude, -- 8 

Sxcrus ro, A. The act of ſecluding, ſhutting out, or ſeparating 

from. 2. The being ſecluded. | 9 

... S8'conp, Fr. ¶ /econdo, It. ſegundb, Sp. of ſecundus, Lat.] 1. The next 

in order to the firſt, the ordinal of two. 2. Next in value or dignity, 

inferior. 3. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or de- 
fend him, 4. A ſupporter, a maintainer. 5. [With aſttonomers] is 
the Goth part of a degree of any circle. 6. [Of time] the Goth part 
of. a. minute of:Sime. 7. (In muſic} one of the muſical intervals, being 
only the diſtance between any ſound and the next neareſt ſound, whether 
t er or Wer. 3 28722 1 e 8 N 4 
25 Ne { ens Br ſecondare, It. nfſegundar, Sp. of ſecundo, 
Lat} 1. To back, aid, or aſſiſt another, to favour or countenance; 2. 
eee, HTC 
_ Sx'conD-RAND, not original, not primary. e 
Second Sight, an odd qualification that many of the inhabitants of 
the malic Beads of Scotland are faid to have; which is a faculty of 
ſeeing things to come, or at a great diſtance, repreſented to the imagi- 
nation, as if actually viſible and preſent. e 
Second Terms [in algebra] thoſe where the unknown quantity has a 
4 8555 leſs than it has in the term where it is raiſed to the higheſt. 
+,» SE'CONDARILY, adv. {from ſacondary] in the ad degree, not primarily. 
_-$8*cONDARAN E58::{from ſecondary} the. ſtate of being evtl 
+ Sg'conpary, ah. [from the adj. ] the ſecond r place, he 
who is next to any chief officer, as of the compter, who is the next 
e ag? vs 1 1 gh W : 
E'CONDAR Y, 44. ¶ ſecundarinus, Lat.] 1, Not primary, next to the 
firſt, 2. Acting by ttanſmiſſion or deputation. o. 
- Seconpary {in pink writ, ] ſecond, as ſecondary'eaufes, 
+ Sgconpary. Circles [with aſtronomers] all circles which interſect the 
fix greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, as the azimuths or ver. 
ew, circles, with to the horizon, the meridian, and the hour cir- 
cles, to the equinoctial. e i 20, e eee eee eee 
. Szcondary Fever [with phyſicians): is that which ariſes Aſter a eriſis 
- of R of ſome morbid, matter, as in the ſmall-pox of the conflu- 
ent nd, &: 3. eoving nin E286 Imo - Eh SH ACIONS 20 
| Seconvany Planets ſin aſtronomy} -.thoſe which move round other 
planets, as'the Sk oy 5 and with n ſun. 
SecoxnvaRy Serſe [in divinity] ſuppaſes a paſſage ef ſctipture to have 
tabs purports, the one primary,. the other candaty ; as in che caſe of 
types, and ſome 4 tracts, which are /appoſed.to:;have's' reference to 
fomething beyond themſelves. And 1 ſuſpe&, it Was to great liberty 
in expoſitzong of 11 J which gave St. OR ι enemies a handle 
to charge him with xp ining away the racrs TUE MSELVES,"" But this, 
I believe, was far enough from being always his intention. He pre- 
tumed, that there is x MIGHTY DEPTH in ſcrjpture ; and from that pro- 


To Szanch, verb neut. 1. To make a ſearch. 2. To make enquiry. 


2. An officer of 


the cuſtoms, alſo one whoſe buſineſs it is to examine, and by a pecu- dou nan: 
FA many A weak ſentiment ; and his ſtrong, attachment to the Pl 


agionar, It. flazonar, Sp.] 
1. To give any thing a reliſh; 2. To qualify by the admixture of ano- 
ther ingredient. - 3. To imbue, to tinge, to taint, \ 4. To fit for any 


diſtin 


aſunder, to diſcover the inſide. 


ought not to perform ſuit of court for her dower. 


Proſerpine: but then at ng the games called (elle __ ly 


8 E C 


found urneration which he bore to the ſacred auritings, and in 


NOBLE MORAL, . e. the ſecondary ſenſe 3 

couched under molt (if not = of his actions and miracles 
SCHOLIUM. 

St. Origen was doubtleſs a very great man: but in his Writings we 4 

1 


tem, is perhaps the 6% key, by which tg account for his devi 


the church in thoſe days, in ſeveral inſtances; in particulur ie fron 
maintained the pre. exiſtence of human ſouls, and our beine , be 


into bodies, for crimes committed in ſome preceding ſtate _*_ 4 


whereas Plato would admit the foul only to be the man; Quer 
Chriftian Platonift was not led from hence (after much the "OY 
ner with Tertu/lian his cotemporary), into that conception of rag 25 
nation, which laid the foundation of another charge againg bi " 
that of his making /wo Curists? See OR IOENIsM, Man wn, 


| Chriſt, Incarnation, and Dia EXIT, compared with Cal f 


0 9 
v. 8; and 1 Corinth. c. i. v. 20—23. el 
Se'conDLY [from ſecond] in the ſecond place. 
© Sg'conDRATE, 1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 
= ſecond order. 3 1 
ECRESY | ſcgretezza, It. of ſecretus, Lat.] 1. Privacy, ſt a 
hidden. 2. 2 — retirement. 3. ba; Mol of Song, 
SE'CRET, ſubſt, Fr. [ ſegreto, It. ſecreto, Sp. of ſecretun, Lat 
Something concealed. 2. A thing unknown, ſomething not yer di 
vered. 3. Privacy, ſecrecy. _. 19 
SECRET, Fr. adj. [ ſecretus, Lat. ſegreto, It. ſecreto, Sp.] 1. Prin 
hidden, cloſe. 2. That keeps counſel, faithful. z. Gale 
ſecret remedy. 4. Retired, private, unſeen. 5. Privy, unſcen 
To SE'cRET ken the noun] to keep private. 
SE CRETARYSHIP [from ſecretary] the office of a ſecretary, 
SECRETARY | ſecretaire, Fr. ſegretario, It. /ecretario, Sp. of 2 
_ Lat.] one who is employed in writing letters, &c. ſor a ing or 
ociety. | - 
To SEcrE'TE [of ſecretum, Lat.] 1. To hide, to conceal, io pu oy 
of the way. 2. [In medicine] toſecern, to ſeparate. 
SECRE'TION. 1. A ſeparation, &c. 2. The fluid ſecreted, 
Animal SecrET1ON {in phyſic] is the ſeparation of one fluid from an. 
other, in the body of an animal or vegetable, by means of glans, 0 
ſomething of the like nature. | 
SEcRETI'TIOus [from ſecrets, Lat.] parted by animal ſecretion, 
_ SEcCRE'T1ST, a dealer in ſecrets. 7 
 SECRETORY [from ſecretus, Lat.] performing the office of fecte. 
tion. 
SECRETLY, privately, in ſecret. | 
SE'CRETNE55S. 1. Privicy, 2, Quality of being a ſecret. 
Scr [ /efte, Fr. /etta, It. ſecta, Sp. and Lat.] a party profeling the 
ſame opinion. | 
SECTA'RIAN Ve, Lat.] of, or belonging to a (6. 
Se'cTaRr18M from /e#] diſpoſition to particular ſects, in oppoſition 
to things eſtabliſhed, | : 
Sx'craxy [ ſefarius, Lat.] 1, A follower of a particular ſet, 2, 
A pupil, a follower. | | 
| „Ae pol a follower, an imitator, a diſciple, 
Se'cT10 Cæſarea [in anatomy] the Cæſarian operation; the ſame as 
hyſterotomeia. : | 
Se'cT10N, Fr. [ /ezione, It. ſecion, Sp. of ſe@io, Lat.] 1. The act of 
—— or dividing. 2. The part cut off or divided. 3. A ſmall and 
part of a writing or book. . : 
| SxeT1on [of a book] a certain diviſion in the chapters, frequent with 
this mark . 
SzcT10N [with mathematicians] the cutting of one plane by another, 
or of a ſolid by a plane. | EY 
SECTI1ON 17 architecture] is the profile or draught of its height an 
depths raiſed on the plage, as if the whole fabric or building was cl 


2. One ( 


* 


Cenic Seer ion, is the figure made by the ſolid body of a cones being 
ſuppoſed-to be cut by a plane; and theſe ſections are uſually accounts 
four, viz. the circle, ellipſis, hyperbola and parabola. i 

Sz'cT1s non Faciendis fin law] a writ which lies for 2 woman, V 

- SecTor. 1. An inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in all the 8 
of 0s mathematics, having lines of fines, tangents, ſecants, Ty 

1 ns, Se . | a : : - 
8 [of a circle], is a part of a circle, or a mixed angle Rigs 
prehended between two radli Ne making an ang 
center, and an arch or of the circumference. . 
Senn Jeculirr, Fr. /ecolare, It. ſeg/ar, Sp. of 2 os by 
Happening once in the tags of an hundred years, of wi, 
— 2 as pertaining to this world or life. 3. Converſar 7 1 of wn) 
without being engaged in a monaſtic life, or to obſerve tue 
religidus rd.. J theſe plays 

SE'CULAR Ohms [Id ſetulares, of ſeculum, Lat. an 2 or an hun- 
were ſo ff ecauſe they happened but once in an 184 on this 0C- 
dred years. Horace, whoſe Carmen Seculare was compo 
caſion, ſays, in his addreſs to Phæbus and Diana, 

| mm Date, qua pricamur = 
e 

ud Sibyllini monuere verſus, O. t: 
On which the learned Torrentiud gives us iP followin vel Rome, 
fore the inſtitution of theſe games, and indeed poder | 1 ſülevee, poi, 


* 
$1447 


men inſtituted them, by admonition from the Siby 


as Cen/orinus informs us, A. V. 217. M. V. 
aſuls, He adds, that the ſecular Ames of Auguſtus were . see Lv 
and chat their memorial is Kill preſerved on many 61a compared. 4 
TRUM, JuB3LE8, PloririaTiox, and SCENOPESTS. | F thing 
Ser rr [from jecular] wotldlineſt, attention 
the pee life.” 11 che ation of coareti 
Secur A kz A Tion, Fr. [ /ecolarizaz7ont, It.] che 
a regular perſon, place, qt benefice, to 2 ſecular one. 


. an of cle 
SE'CULARIZE | feculariſe, Fr.] made ſecular, 1. b. 4 wa 


Ty 


gyman. 


thoſe relating to the hi/ory of our Lord, he endeavoured to Lyn 


which he imagined to be 
foric fy, 


Qu Ys If Our 


juice, w 


| of their 


Seb!“ 
tumult, 
_ S801? 
Ip to ra 
Sebi“ 
SRD 77 


re- 


SEE 


To SECUL ARIZE 2 fecular] 1. To convert from ſpiritual to com- 
| a 


- 


. To make worldly, ; 
wo ta iTY, or SE 'CULARNESs | /ecularitas, Lat.] worldlineſs, ad- 


f s to the things of this world. 

475 b . rirom ſecular] in a worldly manner. 
Secur AAN Ess [from ſecular] worldlinels. 
Sr/cuUNDARY, See SECONDARY. 


* $xcunpary Fever [with phyſicians) See Seconary: 


SecunNDA'TION, Lat. a leconding, forwarding, or making proſpe- 


eu ut Oris, Lat. Cin anatomy] thoſe lacteal veſſels that carry 


1 fi the glans, after it has been diluted there with the lym- 
andy the coataion veſſels; whereas the lacteals of the prima generis 
os the inteſtines into the glans, | ry 
odd [ /ecurdina, Lat.] the ſeveral coats or membranes where- 
in the fœtus is wrapped, whilſt in the womb, and which are excluded 
iter it is born; the after-birth or burden; they are named allentois, 

d chorion. | 
eb ber . U. e. according to the courſe of nature] a phraſe 
which phyſicians uſe, when all things are duly performed, as in a ſtate 

h Ith. N 
*. ſeker, Du. and L. Ger. ficber, H. Ger. ficuro, It. /eguro, 
Sp. ſecurus, Lat.] 1. Out of danger. 2. Careleſs, wanting caution. 3. 


fear. 
11 EL urir, Sp. verſcekern, Du. and L. Ger. verſichern, H. 


1 £ defend, to make ſafe. 3. To ſeize a perſon or thing. 4. 


To make faſt. 

Secu'RELY. 1. Safety. 2. Without fear, careleſsly. 

Secu'emenT [from ſecure] the cauſe of ſafety, protection, de- 
B [ /ecuritas, Lat. ſecurete, Fr. ſeekerhept, Du. and L. Ger. 
lcherheit, H. Ger.) ſecurity, ſafety. 

Sgcu'RITAS de bono Gen [law term] ſurety of the peace. -: 

SecuRITa'rE Pacis, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for one who is 
threatened with death or danger, againſt him who ſo threatens, 

SEcuRITA'TEM [uvenicnd. Oc. Lat. a writ that lies for the king againſt 
any of his ſubjeQs, to ſtay them from going out of the kingdom without 
his leave, 

Scar [ /eurett, and ſecurets, Fr, ſecurta, It. ſeguridad, Sp. of ſe- 
curitas, Lat.] 1. Safety, the being out of danger. 2. Bail, z. Surety 
for the payment of money, 4. Aſſurance. 5. Unconcernedneſs, care- 
leſſneſs. | 

Seo ' [prob. of /edes, Lat. a ſeat] a cloſe chair in which perſons of 
quality are carried by men. 


Seb ATE [ ſedato, It. of ſedatus, Lat.] quiet, compoſed, undiſturbed 


in mind. 
Sepa'TELY, quietly, compoſedly. ; 
S8zDa'TENEss [of fedatus, Lat.] compoſure of mind, tranquility. 
Sepa'TiveE [ /edativus, Lat.] of a quieting, allaying, or aſſwaging 


| quality, 


Se'deFENDENDO, Lat. [7. e. in defending himſelf] a plea for him 
who is Charged with the death of another, ſaying, he was forced to do 
it in his own defence, or elſe he muſt have been in danger of his own 
life; yet muſt he forfeit his goods bo the king, and procure his pardon of 
the lord chancellor. 

Sk 'penTARY ¶ /edataire, Fr. ſedentario, Sp. of mori, Lat.} 1. 
That fits much, or works fitting ; that keeps at e, or ſeldom firs 
abroad. 2. Torpid, inactive, ſluggiſh. | 

Sz'vexnTary Parliaments [in France] ſuch as are fixed and ſettled in 
a place. PS 
eres, the ſtate or condition of one who ſits much. 
Sg [ræxꝝ, Sax.] a narrow flag. 5 

Se'pcr [of rc, Sax. ] full of the weed called ſedge. 

SEDIMENT, Fr, [of ſcdimentum, Lat.] the ſettlement, dregs, grounds, 
ot lees of any thing ſettling or ſinking down. 1 

SEDIMENT of Urine [with phyſicians, certain parts of the nouriſhing 


by 


juice, which being ſeparated from the blood with the ſerum, by reaſon 
| of their weight, 32 


k down to the bottom of the urine. 25 
Sebi'TrIOon ¶ Fr. ſedizione, It. of ſeditio, Lat.] a mutiny, a popular 
tumult, a riſing, or uproar. | . r 
| S8p1'T1Ous [| ſeditieux, Fr. ſedixieſo, It. of ſeditioſus, Lat. ] apt or tend- 
ing to raiſe ſedition; factious, mutinous. | 8 
Seb rious lr, factiouſly, mutinouſſr. 104342 
Std1'T10UsNEss [of /editioſus, Lat. ſeditieux, Fr.] a ſeditious humour 
or quality; alſo ſedition itſelf, F Mt99 
To Sepv'ce [ ſeduire, Fr. ſedurre, It. of ſedurere, Lat.] to miſlead or 
ve; to corrupt or debauch. i on: d end 
SEDU' CEMENT, the act of ſeducing or miſſeading. 


„og 


Stou'cer [ /edufor, Lat.] one who draws away or miſſeeds. 
" Sebu'cinie [from ſeduce) that may be drawn aſide, corruptible. 
Sebu'ct1on, the act of ſeducing, the act of drawing aſide. f 
Seou'criys ¶ ſedudivus, Lat.] apt to ſeduce or miſſead. 


: dt dur ous | ſedulus, Lat.] very careful, diligent, induſtrious, labo- 
ous, bh of . 4 | i: 16 55 3 | | 
SE'DULOUSLY, carefully, diligently,” induſtriouſly. _ | 
VE" DULOUSNE85, or SkpU'liry [from ſequ/ow] careſulneſs, dili- 


ence, 


"du, Lat. houſlcek, or ſengreen. 


, 


** DUWAL, or SE'TUWAL [Ty depale, Sar. ] the herb ſetwal, or vale- 


Ser { /edia, It. /eda, Sp. prob. of ſeder, Lat.] the dignity or ſeat of an 
Wome, or biſhop. * Me EE OUS OA ted 
10-388, verb alk. pret. I ſaw, gurt. pa. ſeen [yeon, Sax. (ee, Dan. 
a Ba. Gen, Du. ehr Ger. ] 70 perceive . * Re 2. To 
5 crve, to find. 3. To diſcover, to deſcry. 4. To converſe with. 5. 
0 attend, to remark 5 „FF. 
To See, verb genf. 1. To have the power of ſight. 2. To diſcern 
1 t deception. 3. To enquire, to diſtinguiſh. 4. To be attentive. 
1 Oicheme, to contrive. | . 
' Fa (pd, Sax. ſeed, Dan. ſavb, Su. ſv, Dan. zurd, Du. ſaat, Ger.] 
. Matter ah by nature, for the reproduction and conſervation 
| both in men, animals, and plants. 2. Firſt principle, 
3. Progeny, offspring, deſcendants, 4. Race, generation, 


gal 


at. ] 1, To make ſecure. to fave, protect or ſhelter. 2. 


of her upperworks carried away; but if 


8 EI 
FS |. Seed [from the noun] to grow to maturity, ſo as to ſhed the 
eed. | 
SEE'D-CAKE, a ſweet cake interſperſed with warm aromatic ſeeds. 
SEE D-LEEP, or SEND. LI {in huſbandry] a veſſel or hopper for the 
carrying their ſeed-corn at the time of ſowing. 
SEE D-PEARL, ſmall grains of pearl. | | 
_ See'p-PLOT, the ground on which plants are ſowed to be afterwards 
tranſplanted, f 
. SEED-TIME, the ſeaſon of ſowing. _ . 
Seg'DLinGs [with botaniſts] roots of gillifowers, Cc. which come 
from ſeeds ſown ; alſo the young tender ſhoots of plants that have been 
but newly ſown. | 5g 1 | 
SEE'DNE6s [from ſced] ſeedtime, the time of ſowing. Shakeſpeare. 
SEE DSMAN, the ſower, he that ſcatters the ſerd. 
SRD [of rædiq, Sax. ] run to, or having ſeeds. 
SEEING, adj. ſince that, foraſmuch as, Ec. 
Sex'inc, fab. See Sicht. a Fe 
To Sgtx, verb ad. pres, I ſought, part. pafſ. ſought [pecan and 875 
peecan, Sax. loker, Su. ſoge, Dan. ſoecken, Du. ſuchen, Ger.] 1. To 
ſearch or look for. 2. To labour or endeavour, to get or obtain. 3 
To go to find. 4. To purſue by ſecret machinations. | | 
To SEEK, verb neut. 1. To make ſearch, to make enquiry, to en- 
deavour. 2. To make purſuit, 3. To apply to, to uſe ſollicitation. 
4. To endeavour after. | | 
To SeERE [an adverbial mode of ſpeech] at a loſs, without knowledge, 
or experience. | 
SrE'RER [from /ce4] one that ſeeks. | ; 3 
Spbr'x-soRR [of ſeek and ſarroau)] one that contrives to give him- 
ſelf vexation. Sidney. 4, | | 
SEEKING [of gerecan, Sax.] looking for, ſearching after. 5 
Lee SEEL [with failors] is when a ſhip ſeels or rolls to the windward, 
in which there is danger, left ſhe come over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and 
ſo ſhould founder by Ye ſea's breaking. ht into her, or elſe have ſome 
he rolls to the leeward, there is 
no danger, becauſe the ſea will preſently right her. | 
Fi * verb act. ¶ Heller, Fr. to ſeal] to cloſe the eyes; ſpoken of 
a hawk. 
To Seer, verb neut. lun, Sax. ] To lean on one fide. 
| SEEL, or SEE'LING [ſea-term, of ryllan, Sax. to give away] 1s the 
ſudden and violent tumbling of a ſhip, ſometimes to one ſide, and ſome- 
times to another, when a wave paſſes under her ſides faſter than ſhe can 
drive away with it. Be | 
SEE'LING [with falconers] is the running of a thread through the eye- 
lids of a hawk, when firſt taken, ſo that ſhe may ſee either very little, 
or not at all, to cauſe her to endure the hood the better. We? 
SEE'LiNG [ſpoken of horſes] who are ſaid to feel, when white hairs 
about the breadth of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, 
row you his eye-brows; which is a mark of old age, for they never 
cel before fourteen. | - 
 SE'Ly [of reel, Sax. lucky time] 1. Lucky, happy. 
fooliſh, ſimple. _ . | 
To Seem (prob. of ſembler, Fr. ſembrare, It.] 1. To appear. 2. To 
have the appearance of truth. 3. It. ſeems; having an appearance with- 
out reality. 4. It ſeems; in all appearance. EET 
SEE'MER [from ſeem] one that carries an appearance. | 
SEEMING [of ſeem] 1. Appearance, ſhow, ſemblance. 2. Fair ap- 
pearance. 3. Opinion. : 
SEE 'MINGLY, in appearance, in ſhow, in femblance. 
SgE MiNGNEss [of ziemen, Ger.] appearance, plauſibility, 
 Seg'MLINEss [of ziemlich, Ger.} comelineſs.. - * 
SEE 'MLY, adj. [3iemlich, Ger.] becoming, decent, proper, fit. 
SEE'MLY, adv. [from the adj.] in a decent manner, in a proper 
manner. | 
SEEN, adj. [from ſee] ſkilled, verſed, Well een in muſic. Shake- 


are. ; ; 
2. One who ſees. 


2. Silly, 


SgEx [of eon, Sax. to ſee] 1. A prophet. 
SEER- wood, dry wood. Dryden. ch 
Se [from /aw] a reciprocating motion. | 

To Sex-saw [from the noun] to move with a reciprocating mo 

To SeeTH, verb act. pret. I ſod, or ſeethed, part. pa. ſodden [reo« 
Ban, Sax. luda, Su. zieuden, Du. eden, = rg af ſtew, bg | 
coct in hot water. | ö | 

To SEETH, verb neut. to be in a ſtate of ebullition, to ſtew. 

Sg “TER, a pot, a boiler. | 

Soo, irr. imp. did feethÞ . 8 
1 SOD, or So'DDEN, irr. part. paſſ. [geſobDen, Ger. ] have ſod, or ſod- 

en. 1 | 

SeGRUM, an herb. cw 

SE'CMENT- [in geometry] when a line or the fide of any plain angle 
is any way cut in two, or more parts, either by a perpendicular line 
fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe parts are uſually called ſegments ;. and 
ſo much as one of theſe parts is longer than the other is the diffe- 
rence of the ſegments. I 4 5 

SEGMENT of a Circle [in geometry] a part of a circle comprehended 
between an arch and a chord thereof. : 

SEGMENT of @ Sphere [in geometry] a portion of a ſphere cut off 
by a plane in any part, except the center; ſo that the baſe of ſuch a 
ſegment muſt, always be a circle; and its ſurface a part of that of the 
ſphere the whole ſegment being either greater or leſs than an hemil- 

ere. - | | 

a SEGMENT Leave, [with botaniſts] are leaves of plants that are cut or 

divided into many ſhreads or ſlices. _ | 

n [/egmentatus, Lat.] made of many pieces of divers 
ours. 111 A EN > F925 | | 
Szcmor'pal Values [in anatomy} are little valves of the pulmonary 

artery, thus named from their to the ſegments of circles; 

the Ge as ſemilunar valves. or . | 

Sz'onury. { /egnitas, Lat.] flothfulneſs. 1 

To Sz'orEGATE {/egregare, Lat.] to ſeparate or put a 


- S8GREGA'TION,, properly a taking out or ſeparating Tas ih bock, 


a ſeparating, ſevering, or putting a part. | | 
4 61A (Tenge inveſted with large powers, indepen- 
t. emp ini 125 2921 : 
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Sr'oEIAN T, Fr [in heraldry] à term uſed of Griffins drawn in a growing in the very bent of the ham of the hinder leg. 
1a ing poſture, | | a © SELLERY [efαονen, Gr.] a ſallad herb. 
| 821 ur, Fr. Cin heraldry] 7. e. ſitting ; à term uſed of a lion or © Se'LLs [in architecture] are of two kinds, . viz. ground. ſelli, wü h 
other beaſt fitting like a cat, with his fore-feet ſtrait. dhe loweſt pieces of timber in a timber building, on which the 24 * 
Ser'cx10R [ fienore] a lord, a maſter. Ws | | perſtructure is erected : and evindow-/el/s (ſometimes called Windy . $ 
Sp ioo th law] the lord of the manoror fee © | which are the bottom pieces in a window frame. wiſe) 
Grand SE GNο [T. e. the great lord] the emperor of the Turks. Se'Lvace [g. d. ſalvage, according to Skinner; becauſe i: ; Grow 
Sz1'cxt0RAGE | ſeigneuriage, Fr. /ignoraggio, It.] a prerogative of the and ſtrengthens the garment] the outward edge of linen cloth. 88 
king, whereby be challenges allowance of gold or filver, brought in the SsLves, the plural of. which ſee. | | | 
mals to his exchange, for coin. | eee GH | SE'MBLABLE, Fr. [q. /imulabilis, Lat.] ſeeming, likely, 
Sricntzv'R LAL, of, or belonging to a ſeigniory. 1 l  Sg'MBLABLY [| /emblablement, Fr.] ſeemingly, likely, 
Ser'cxnoRY [/cigneurie, Fr.] the Turildieion or power of a lord, a SE'MBLABLENESs [of ſemblable, Fr.] likelineſs, 
ordffiip. T6 * | | SE'MBLANCE, Fr. ¶ fimiglianza, It. ſemgana, Sp. Semblan, Fr.! „ 
Sz1xE, a net uſed in fiſhing. Likeneſs, reſemblance, 2. Appearance, figure. . 


Ser'xer [from ſeine] a fiſherman, one that uſes a ſeine. © © SB'MBLANT, ach. Fr. like, reſembling; 
| Serrras1s [with reef an inflammation in the head. 72 SE'MBLANT, . ſhow, figure, reſemblance. 


: 


Renowat. calls it an infantile diſeaſe, conſiſting in an inflammation the Se'MBLATIVE [from ſemblant] ſutable, reſembling, 
brain and membranes; and he accounts for its etymology, by o - To Semis [ /embler, E to repreſent. 
ing, „that the membranaceous portion, where the ſagittal, and coro- SEME of Corn, eight buſhels. | 
nal ſutures meet, ſubſides on this occaſion, and conſtitutes a groove or SEME10'TICA [onprurinn, of one, Gr. a ſign] that part of phyſic 


hollow: for fires, ſays he, in Greek, ſignifies a ditch [or a hollow which conſiders the ſigns or indications of health and diſeaſes, and enz. 
bles the phyſicians to judge what is, or will be the ſtate, order, and b. 


place] in which ſeeds are ſtored up and kept.“ | 
0 Skis TN. See 8 12I x. 1 ad LEST 0 gree of health or ſickneſs 
SE1$ABLE, that may be, or that is liable to be ſeized. SEMEIO'TICAL, of, or pertaining to ſemeiotica. 
To Sgfzz, erb ad. 1 r.] 1. To take or lay hold of; to Se'man Yeneris, Lat. [with chemiſts] the ſcum of braſs, 
take by force or wrongfully, 2, To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. _ SEME'NTINA Feriæ [among the Romans] feaſts held about ſeed-time 
And ſeized his goods. Camden. 3. [In fea language] to make faſt or in the temple of Terra, or the earth, to obtain of the gods a plenty 


bind; eſpecially to faſten two ropes together with rope-yarn, &c. alſo harveſt. 
4 1 9 SEMEN, Lat. ſeed or grain; alſo the ſeed of animals or vegetables, 


the faſtening of a block or pulley at the end of a pendant, tackle, or 
garnet, Oc. 3 mn | * SemMiNn1'FEROUs [of /emen, ſeed, and fort Lat. to bear] bearing ſeed 
To Sz1zz, verb neuf. to fix the graſp, or the power on any SE MENTS [in botany] the apices of the attire of a plant, : 
ig.. | TIO ats Sg [ ſemas, A*. half. | 
Sz [eine, Fr.] r. [In law] is of two forts ; ſeizin in law, and SEMIA'NNULAR [of emi, half and annular, a ring] half round. Grey 
ſeinin in fact; ſeizin in law, is when ſomething is done which the law —Szm1-4rians, q. d. the © Hal/-Arians” ; a term of reproach by which 
accounteth a ſeizin, as an enrolment; ſeizin in 1 is when a corporal the Cogſubſtantialiſis, in the latter part of the fourth century, ſtigmatized 


poſſeſſion is taken. Corbel. 2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 3. The that part of the Chriſtian world, which affirmed the Son to be Ill in ef 
things poſſeſſed. - ſence [or ſubſtance] to God the Father : whereas the Conſub}antialift 


Ser'zuRe. 1. The act of ſeizing, taking into cuſtody. 2. The thing themſelves affirmed the ſubſtance of the Son to be the /ame in ind; and 


ſeized; 3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 4. Gripe, poſſeſſion. by ſo doing advanced a notion (which the /ehoo/men, and, from them, - 
5: Gripe. our modern orthodoxy has long ſince exploded) wiz. of two, or more 


pe 4 3 
$2'LcouTH [pelb, Sax. rare, and couth, known] unknown. Spen- ſpirits, abſolutely co-egual in point of nature, eſſence, or ſubſtance, i. 4. 
er. | | EW, (in our modern conception of things) two or more Gods, Tuls, 1 ſup- 
-Ss3u'ncT1ON, Lat. a putting aſunder. poſe, the Semi-arians endeavoured to guard againſt, from their reaſoning 
. SELa'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] hedge-hyſlop. on the ſubject, as {till extant in their o] authentic writings preſerved by 
SE' LANDER [in horſes] a ſcabby diſeaſe. 45 2, 1 St. Epiphanius. For tho', in order to exempt our Lord from the claſs of 
SL bon [yeldon, of yeld, rare, and done, Sax. ſellan, Su. ſelden, created beings commonly ſo called, they diſtinguiſhed between the gere- 
Du. ſelten, Ger.] not often, rarely, not frequently. rative, and creative power of God the Father; yet, to preclude all fuſpi- 
. SE'LDoMNEss [ſelbonneppe, Sax.] the not happening often, ſeldom cion of a natural corquality, they obſerve ** that St. Paul, in his epiſtle 
uſed. i . to the Philippians, c. 2. v. 6. does not affirm the Son to be » wypy 7 
bsnoww, adj. [of /eld and Shown] ſeldom exhibited to view. bee, ahh bw, 7, e. not in the form of God [ab/olutely /o calld;) bur in 
Sels'cT [ /eelto, It. ſcleckus, Lat.] nicely choſen out of others, the form of @ God; and again, that he is not ſaid by the apolle to be, 
choice | r | | c, Tw be, A beo, i. e. not equal to God [abſolutely ſo called;] but 
To Serrer [ egliare, It. ſeleckum, ſup. of ſaligo, Lat.] to chooſe or to 4 God; agreeably to the well known acceptation of that Greek phra- 
pick out. | 01 1 ſeology. Thus Homer, ſpeaking of Eurymachus, ſays, 
SELE'CT10N [of cles] the act of culling or chuſing, choice. L Ter voy ic dew IHG noopowes. ↄ ON,. lib. 15, |. „ 
Sers'eruess, choſenneſs, choiceneſs. 2 9. d. he was a man of ſo much reputation amongſt the people of Ithaca, 
SELE'CTOR [of /e/e#] one that ſelects. 8 that they regarded him as a goed, as ſome divine or celeltial perſonage ; 
SzLz've [in the pagan theogony] the daughter of Cælus and Veſta, but not chat they placed him upon a level with the /aprene being himſelf, 
and ſiſter of Helios, #. e. the'fun: LY 7402 Epiphan. Ed. Baſil. p. 362. I ſhall only add, that theſe were a kind of 
| SELEN1'TEs, Gr. the moon-ſtone, which has this remarkable property, 1idway men, between the Eunomians, who judged that nothing could be 
that it increaſes aud decreaſes as the moon waxes and wanes, ſaid to be ven LIKE IN ESSENCE to the /e/f-exiflent being; and the Athanafians, 
found in Perſia; alſo Maſebvy glaſs, to which the aforeſaid proporties who affirmed two confeſſedly derived beings, two nunericall dilindt 
have been aſcribed. n_— 2 93 85 1 ſpirits [ vi. the Sen and Hol/y-Ghoft} to be of a ſubſtance, ſtrielly ſpeak- 
Servo fene, Gr.] a ſort of ivy. - | ing, the /ame in lind [or ſpecies] with him. See LAT ENA Council 
SELENO"GRAPHIST [of oyamn, the moon, and yeaQw, Gr. to deſcribe] SCcHoLasT1C Divinity, Homoiislavs and ANomzaxs, compared, 
a deſcriber of the moon. n | Px? SE'MIBRIEF [in muſic] a muſical note of half the quantity of the brief, 
- SzLENO'cRaPHY [of onAmn, the moon, and yeaPn. Gr. a deſcription] or breve, containing two minims, or four crotchets. 
2 deſcription of the face of the moon, as diſtinguiſhed by ſpots, &c. Stmici'tcus, [in geometry] a figure comprehended between the dia- 
which/are viſible by the help of a teleſcope, ' mmmaaaeter of a circle, and half the circumference; allo a mathematical in- 
SzeLEu'ClANs, a ſect of ancient heretics, who taught that God was ſtrument, being half the theodolite. See this inſtrument repreſented at 
poreal, that the elementary matter was coeternal with him, and ma- G, I. T, C, H. Plate V. Fig. 11. 6 . 
ny like tenets. SOLES * Ne, SEtMnci'RcULAR [of ſemicrreularis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or in the 
SELF, pronoun plur. ſelves [relp, Sax. ſelf, Dan. ſlelt, Su. tee, Da. ſhape of a ſemicircle. | 
ſelb, Ger.] 1. One's ſelf. 2. The individual. 3. Very, particular, EMICIRCU”MFERENCE, half the circumference. _ | 
this above others, one's own. | 8 '- - Semico'Lon [in printing] a half colon, a ſtop or point in à ſentence, 
an an herb very good for wounds. between a comma and a colon, marked thus (;) exprefing 2 ſtop or 
SEL F-ended,” for one's on advantage. | | | — pauſe greater than a comma, but leſs than a colon. ES 
Skrr- dependent, independent, not depending on another. Sam i-cu'riun, a half or ſhallow bath, that reaches but up to 


* 


Sxur- evident, needing 4 or demonſtration. FADIS nal | Vee | the cen- 
© SeY.v-rirtera/led (intereſt, Fr.] ſelfiſh. Can SK . SemiD1a'METER [in geometry] a right line drawn from oo __ 
Skt. 66 þ i neſs, A love . one's ſelf. 1 BS Witts ter of a circle, or ſphere, to its circumference ; the ſame that 15 


Str isn, felf-intereſted, attentive only to one's own advantage. radius. 4\miniſhed 
Sr LrIsAL Y [of es] with regard only to one's own intereſt. SeMIDIaPaA's0N [in muſic] a defective octave, or an odave 
Se'LF18HNEss, ſelf-intereſtedneſs, a being entirely bent to ſerve one's of a minor ſemitone, or four commas. lch 
ſelt. * n ea 2 ene OR (DAS BER 8 a defective 5 called a falſe fiſth. 
| Se'LyF-8aME [of ef and ſame] numerically the ſame, © EMIDIA'PHANOUS, diaphanous or tranſparent. , to 
© Seur'BRA, 15 Fi fr mt rene | 1 ee SEM1DI'TONE [in muſic] che imperſeR third, having its terms ns 
Se Lion, a ridge of land lying between two furrows. five. Pn | Ba 
Sri [ elle, Fr. /ella, Lat.] 1. A ſaddle. 2. [With architects] the ScemirFERVULA'TUs [in anatomy] a muſcle, the ſame as pero 
loweſt piece of timber in à UMmber building, or chat on which the whole cundus. . 10 eh poſe upper pat 
ſuperſtructure js erected. N n SeMIF1'STULAR Flowers [with botaniſts] are ſuch whole upper 
"To'B#tr;*vr#b af. 'pret."f61d" Ty alan; San. 60 give or deliver, Talia, reſembles a pipe. cut off obliquely ! as birth-wort. g 
Su. felge, Dan. ſellen, O. Ger.] to give the right of any thing to another Sem1yLoscuLvs, Lat. ſin botanic writings] a ſemjſores, at the be 
for a price. WI 10 8 ien nne SsgMrrfo'RRT [with floriſts] an half flour: „ Ic 45 tu og form of 4 
To SELL, verb neut. to have commerce or traffic with one. ginning, like a floret, and afterwards expand in 
Ss‚L IA Curtis Lamong the Romans] the curule chair, or chair of tongue. „ 0256: and Luna, Lat the 
ſtate, adorned" with Tvory, on Which the great magiſtrate had a right to SeM1LUNar, or SeMilvUnary (of ni, half, 8 
ſit, and to be carried in a chariot, See PRE moon] reſembling in form a half moon. f the leg) ſo na 
SeLLA Equine, or SELL a Sphentides [with anatomifts] a part of the SyunruarANnosus, Lat, {in anatomy] 4 1 . and alſo , 
brain, compoſed of four "proceſſes of the os ſphensides, ſo culled, be- med from its being half tendinous, and like a mem — 3 knob' 
cuſe of their forming the Teſemblatice of a ſaddle; in Latin, la. It ing immediately under the ſemi nervoſus. It __  Caperior appendi 
contains the glandula pituitaria, and in brutes the nete mirubile. tte os iſchium, and is inſerted to the upper part of the 
Senn Soda, à chair or ſeat made of one entife piece of wood, on of the tibia backwards. | * red in ſome 
hich the Roman augurs fat, in making their obſerva tions. SEANT-METALS, are foſſil bodies, not malleal O 7 e other matte 
S LEER om ell] the perſon than ſells, the vender. meuſure in the fire; conſiſting of a metallic part, an einnabar, 
SeLLa"nDER, or So'Lanber [with farriers] a dry ſcab in horſes, of another kind, connected therewith ; as, — , kits 


1 


SEN 


ſite, bilmuth, calamine, cobalt, vitriol, Armenian ſtone, hæmatites, 5. Conſciouſneſs, conviction. 6. Moral 


oadſtone Sc. < 
Saul N 


9 „4 VI lin muſic] a note, containing half the quantity of the 


Ae: t. of, or pertaining to, or like the half of a ſphere. 
SEMISPHEROIT DAL, formed in the faſhion of a half ſpheroid. 
SemIsPECULUM [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to widen a w 

the neck of a bladder. 5 : | | 4; 15 
Semt-SPINATUS [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ariſing from all the 

tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the breaſt, and paffing obliquely 
upwards, Is inſerted to the upper ſpines of the ſaid vertebyz,  __ 
$2m1-TENDINO'sUs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, 
ariſing from the outward part of the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the 
tibia immediately below the end of the muſcle called gracilis. 
SeMI-TE'RTIAN, an wo mixed of a tertian and quotidian. 


Sr ou [in muſic] one of the degrees of concinnous intervals of the ſenſes. -3. Externally, by impreſſion of the ſenſes. 


cords, | | 
en Valve, — anatomy] are little valves or membranes 
of a ſemi-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of the pulmonary artery, to 
prevent the relapſe of the blood into the heart, at the time of its dilata- 
on. | h 
: SeM1-0'RDINATES [in geometry] the halves of the ordinates or ap- 
licates. 
c S8M1-PELA'GIANS, ſuch as retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. 
Sei-PROO'F, the proof of a ſingle evidence. 
SemiQur1NTiLE [in aſtronomy] an aſpect of the planets, when at a 
diſtance of 36 degrees from one another. | | 
Semr-sE'xXTILE [in aſtronomy] a ſemi-fixth, an aſpect of the E. 
when they are diſtant from each other one 12th part of a circle of zo de- 
ER | 
Ts [with grammarians] 2. e. half-yowels, are the letters 
f, h m, n,'r, /; x, x, which are fo called, becauſe, though they are 
conſonants, they are not expreſſed without the aſſiſtance or ſound of the 
vowel e, and are diſtinguiſhed into ſolids and liquids. 
SEMINAL | ſeminalis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſeed, | 
 SeMInAL Leaves [in botany] are two plain, ſoft, and undivided 
leaves, which firſt ſhoot forth from the greateſt part of all ſown ſeeds ; 
which leaves. are generally very different from thoſe of the ſucceeding 
plant, in ſize, figure, ſurface and poſition. 
SEMINA LiTY [from /emen, Lat.] 1. The nature of ſeed. 2. The 
power of being produced. | 
' SB8'MINAR1ST, one brought up in a ſeminary. as 
SE MINARY | /eminaire, Fr. ſeminario, It. and Sp. of ſeminarium, Lat.] 
1. A ſeed-plot or nurſery for the raiſing of young trees or plants. 2. 


The place or original ſtock whence any thi 8 is brought. 3. Seminal 
ſtate. 4. Original, firſt principles. 5. A or college for the in- 
truction of young perſons, 


SEMINA'TION, Lat. the act of ſowing or ſhedding ſeeds, particularly 
that of vegetables, | 

SEMINA'TION, the emiſſion of the male ſeed into the womb by 
coltion. | 

SEMINI'FIC [of ſemen and facio, Lat.] breeding ſeed. 

SMI Z' Dal, conſiſting of a foot and a half in meaſure. 
4 * Lmpiternus, Lat.] continual, perpetual, endleſe, 


5 e [peamepane, Sax. ] a woman who lives by her nee- 
1 | 8 
© Se'nary [ /enarius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or conſiſting of fix. 
_ SE'NATE | ſenat, Fr. ſenato, It. ſendab, Sp. of ſenatus, Lat.] an aſſem- 
bly or council of ſenators or of the principal inhabitants of the ftate, who 
have a ſhare in the government; a parliament. 1 
SENATE Hou/e [of ſenate and houſe] place of public council, houſe in 
hor =; the My meets, 1 | - 
SEN | /enatear, Fr, ſenatore, It. ſenadbr, Sp. of Lat.] a member 
of the ſenate, a parliament man; alſo 4 ene ] ated 
SENATO'RIAL, Or SENATO'RIAN | ſenatorius, Lat.] of, or pertaining 
to a ſenator, | . | . 
SEna'TUs Conſultus, Lat. a vote or reſolution of the Roman ſenate ; 
with us, a vote or act of parliament. | 1 241 05 
To SewD, verb a&. Peaban, Sax. ſende, Dan. ſands, Su. ſenden, 
Du. and Gary i. To diſpatch from one place to another. 2. To com- 


by authority to go and act. 3. To grant as from a diſtant place. 


ervoſur, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, ſo called, 
from its being half tendinous and half nervous, It has its riſe from the 
outward part of the knob of the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the 


the compaſs of the ſenſes, that may be perceived or felt, 2. Apt to = 


taken out of a corps de garde of : 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent ſurprizes. | 


s EP 


SE nsED [from ſenſe] perceived by the ſenſes. 
Ss'n82yvuL [of ſenſe and f/] reaſonable, judicious. Norris, 
_ Sg'NsELEss [from /znſe] 1. Wanting ſenſe or life, void of perception. 
2. Unfeeling, wanting perception. 3. Unreaſonable, ſtupid, doltiſh. 4- 


Contrary to true judgment, contrary to reaſon. 5. Wanting knowledge, | 


wanting keenneſs of 8 
SE'NSELESSNESS [from ſenſeleſs] folly, ſtupidity, abſurdity. 
SENSIBI'LITY, or SENS1BLENEsS | ſenfibilitas, Lat. ſenfibihts, Fr. ſex- 


fibilita, It.] 1. The ſenſible faculty. 2. Quickneſs of ion. 
in _ Se'N81BLE, Fr. [ rfibile, It. of e Lo percept 


t.] 1. That falls within 


ceive, apprehenſive. 3. That is of good ſenſe or judgment. 4. Per- 
ceived by the mind. 5. Having moral perception. 6. Having quick 
intellectual feeling. 7. Convinced, perſuaded. 8. [In converſation] 
reaſonable, judicious, wiſe, | | 
SENSIBLE Qualities [with * mug are ſuch as hardneſs, foftneſs, 
weight, heat, cold, colours, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, c. | 
SE'NSIBLY, 1. With ſenſe, in a ſenſible manner. 2, Perceptibly t 
f 4. With quick 
intellectual perception. p. In low language] judiciouſly, Nr 
SENSITIVE [ ſerfitif, Fr. ſenſiti vo, It. of ſenfitivus, Lat.] that has the 
faculty of feeling or perceiving ; as, the ſenſitiue ſoul. | 
S8NSITIVE Plants [in botany] ſuch plants as give ſome tokens of 
ſenſe, as by contracting their leaves or flowers when touched, as if they 
were really ſenſible of the touch; but, immediately upon the removal 
of the hand, expand themſelves and flouriſh again. | 
SENSITIVE Soul, the ſoul of brutes, or the Jen/ible ſoul which man is 
ſuppoſed to have in common with brutes. 
' SE'NSITIVELY [from ſenſitiwe] in a ſenſitive manner, 
SE 'NSITIVENESS, the faculty of perceiving, &c. 
p 3 Commune ¶ i. e. the common ſenſory] See Common 
enſory. 8 
SE NSUAL, Sp. [ ſen/uel, Fr. ſenſuale, It. of ſenſualis, Lat.] 1. Volup- 


tuous, according to ſenſuality. 2. Conſiſting in ſenſe, affecting the ſenſes. 


3. Pleaſing the ſenſes, carnal, not ſpiritual. 
. pas [from ſenſnal] a carnal perſon, one devoted to ſenſual 

pleaſures | 3 | 
 SE'Ns0RY | /en/orium, Lat.] the organ or inſtrument of ſenſe ; as the 

eye of ſeeing, the ear of hearing, &c. the place to which the ſpecies 


of ſenſible things are carried through the nerves and brain, that may be 
there perceived by their immediate preſence to the ſenſe. 


SENSUA'LITY, Or SE'NSUALNESS | /enſualita, It. ſenſualité, Fr. ſenſu- 
alidad, Sp.] a gratifying or pleaſing the ſenſes. 

To Se'nsvalize [from ſenſual] to debaſe the mind into ſubjection of 
the ſenſes. | EE 

SE'NSUALLY, voluptuouſly. | 

Se'nsvous [from ſenſe] tender, pathetic, full of paſſion. 

Sensuo'sITY [ nes, Lat.] ſenſitiveneſs. | 

SENT, part. paſſ. of To SEND, which ſee. 

SE'NTENCE, Fr, [ ſentenza, It. ſentencia, Sp. of ſententia, Lat.] 1. A 
ſhort paragraph, a period in writing. 2. A decree of a court of juſtice. 
3. A maxim. 4. A ſhort, pithy remark or reflection, containing ſome 
ſentiment of uſe in the conduct of life. . 

To SEnTEncE [entencier, Fr.] to pronounce ſentence upon. 

SENTE'NTIOUS — Fr. ſentensio/a, It, ſentencidſo, Sp. of ſen· 
tentigſus, Lat.] full of, or abounding with witty or pithy ſentences. 

SEnTE'NTIOUSLY, by witty or pithy ſentences. 

SENTE'NTIOUSNEsS, the being full of pithy ſentences. 

SE NTIENT, adj. [ ſentiens, Lat.] perceiving, having perception. 

 SENTIENT, /+ 5 from the adj.] he that has perception. 

SE'NTIMENT, Fr. | /entimento, It.] 1. Thought, opinion, notion. 2. 


& 


The ſenſe conſidered from the language. 


- SE'NTINEL, or SE'nTRY [ pon” Fr. fentinalls; It.] a ſoldier 
t, and placed in ſome poſt, to watch 


' SENTINEL Perdue, Fr. a ſentinel placed near an enemy, in ſome very 
dangerous poſt, where he is in hazard of being killed. 


SE'NsA [in mufic books] without; as, /en/a firamanti, without inſtru- 


ments, 


Sr yy [renepe, Sax. ſenevt, Fr. ſenaps, It.] the plant which bears 


Sr r [of euro, Gr. to putrify] large coriofive puſtules. 
SEPARABLE, Fr. 1 ſeparabile, It. of ſcparabilis, Lat.] diviſible, capa- 


muſtard- feed 


ble of being ſeparate 


SE'PARABLENESS, Or SEPARABI LITY [of ſeparabilis, Lat.] a capacity 


Sexd out thy light and thy truth, P/alms, 4. To emit, to produce. 5. of being ſeparated. 


Toma agate, to diffuſe. 6. To let fly, to caſt or ihoot. 
© SEND, verb neut. to deliver, or diſpatch a meſſage. 
SxunRR [from end] be that ſends. N Ns Wt 4 
nn eres Ti Jencſeo, Lat.] the ſtate of growing old, decay by 
Ss nba, a ſort of thin cyprus. 5 | _ 
Sexe'c10, Lat. [with botaniſts] groundſel.  ' 
SE'NESCHAL, Fr. [of uncertain original] 1, The lord high-ſteward. 
1 head bailiff of a barony: it afterwards came to Ggnify other of- 
Fe vez the herb houſeleck. 1 
denr Ls { ſenilis, Lat.] belonging to old age. 
Sr nion x, Older than another. 2. An aged perſon. 
Stnio'rITY ſof /enior, Lat.] elderſhip, ority of birth. 


* a regiment, or an officer's receiving his commiſſion. ; 
Suna, a tree, the leaves of which are uſed as a purge. 
Ky 1 leontracted from eu nn gb] the ſpace of feven days and 
»z TW 1 A | : ; N : 
END CULAR [of /en;, fix, and oculis, Lat. having fix eyes. 
we 090 TLOn, T. [/enſazione, It, of Lat.] * A 07 | Nee exter- 
a by means of the organs of ſenſe, or that perception the 
Fn e when any ohject ftrikes the ſenſes : the more fluid parts of bo- 
4 n * ſenſe. 4 , a 0: 4 
* Ln, Br. , It. ſentide, Sp. of ſenſus, Lat.] 1. That faculty 
oh foul, whereby it perceives external objects, by means of ſome ac- 
2 imprefion made on certain parts of the body, called the organs of 
. and by them propagated to the 
ul gment, reaſon. 4. Meaning or fignification. 


2 2 . 


ſeparare, Lat. 
disjoin. 
To with- draw. 


particular, different. 


1. The act of ſeparating or putting aſu 
1 of man and wife. 3. The firs F 
. SextonITY [Wich military men]. the order of time ſince the firſt raiſ- bodies | 
| | 5 Sr rARATIST, one who ſeparates himſelf from the eftabliſhed church. 
See NonconrormisTs, and PrxESBYTERIANS, | e 
Sr raRATon [from ſeparate] one that divides, a disjoiner. 
S#paraTORY, adj. [from /cparate)uſed in ation 


5 See Ye boy the ane fit bone. hs ves 1 
Sr vic, It, [in muſic books ou ln 7 
Sarur'xoO8 [in medicine] an Ld Ay dry impoſthume ; alſo an hard 


* 4 


ras 
2. An afﬀfeion or 


To 1 verb act. ¶ ſeparer, Fr. ſeparare, It. /eparir, Sp. of 
1. To part, 2 or put aſunder. '2. To diſunite, to 


. To ſever from the reſt. 4. To ſer apart, to ſeperate. 5+ 


To SerARATE, verb _ robe, wee —_ 2 | 

SEPARATE [part, Fr. ſeparate, It. of ſeparatus, t. Diſtinct, 

| 2. Divided from the reſt. | | 
Se'ParRaTELY, diſtinctly, differently, particularly. 

' Se'PaRaTENESsS, a being ſeparate from. 


SE'PARATORS [of a horſe] the four middle teeth, ſo named, becauſe 


they ſeparate the nippers from the corner teeth. 


Serara'T1ON, Fr. [ /eparazione, It. ſeparaciaon, Sp. of „ Lat. 
ARA'TI n 4 wat N it. } 
analyſis, or decompounding mixe 


SzranaTORY, ahi. ſeparator, Lat.] 1. A 
ſplinters of 9 a, wound, 2. 
ſ ing oil from water 


4, in ſtrum Ns 
[With chemiſts] A veſſel 


an 
of the womb. Bruno calls it a ſpurious kind of fchir- 


SeerLLABLE — Lat. that may be buried. 2 
Se'p1MENT | /epimentum, Lat. „ denfagnns 
13 
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Sero's1T D [| /epofitus, Lat.] ſet on one ſide. | 
 Suyos1'r10N [ /eporo, Lat.] a ſetting aſide or apart, ſegregation. - 


SeprA'NGLE ſin geometry] a figure having ſeven angles, and as 


many ſides, the ſame as an 45 | 
Stra NOULAR | ſeptanguiaris, Lat.] that has ſeven angles. 
| SgpTA'NGULARNESS [of /eptem and angularts, Lat.] the having ſeven 
angles. | 
Serrz'unzx [Septembre, Fr. Settembre, It. Setiembre, Sp. of /eptem, 
Lat. ſo called, as being the ſeventh month, beginning at March] the 
ſeventh-month of the year, according to the Julian account, which began 
the year with March; but, according to the Gregorian, which begins 
the year with January, the ninth. \# T 
SzeTE/MFLUOUS [ /eptermfinus, Lat.] dividing or flowing into ſeven 
ſtreams. | Hs. 
SepTEMPEDA'LIS [ Aptempedalir, Lat.] ſeven feet long; of, or per- 
taining to the length of ſeven feet, | 
 SxPTENA'RIOUs, or SE'PTENARY, adj}. [ ſepttnaire, Fr, /ettenaria, 
It. ſeptenariuz, Lat.] of, or belonging to the number ſeven. | 
 Se'PENARY, ſub/t. I aumerus ſeptenarius, Lat.] the number ſeven. 
SgPTE'NNIAL | ſeptennis, Lat.] 1. The duration of ſeven years. 2. 
Happening once in ſeven years. 
EPTENTA'RIVs [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation in the northern hemi- 
ſphere. | | 
; n ſin aſtronomy] 1. The north. 2. A conſtellation of 


ſeven ſtars, called Charles's wain. 


right ventricle of the heart from the left. 


noſtrils from one another. 


SePTE/NTRIONAL, Fr. [ ſettentrionale, It. of ſeptentrionalis, Lat.] nor- 
thern, pertaining to the north, - - | | | 
_ -SBPTE/KTRIONAL Signs [with aſtronomers] the firſt fix ſigns of the 
zodiac, ſo named becauſe they decline from the equator, toward the 
north; boreal ſigns. 1 | | 
SePTENTRIONA'LITY [of /eptentrionalis, Lat.] northernlineſs, 
 SBeTE'NTRIONALLY l from /eptentrional] northerly, towards the 


To Sg TN TRIO ATE | pn ſeptentrio, Lat.] to fend northerly. 
Ss'eT1Ca, or Sb“ Pries [oyrrwa, Gr.] ſuch things as corrupt and 

rot the fleſh, which are otherwiſe termed putrefacientia, 
SgyT1Fa'ROUs - [of /eptifarius, Lat.] having ſeven divers ſorts. or 

ways. 

a [with botaniſts] the herb ſetfoil. 

- SmpT1Fo'L10vs {of ſeptifolium, Lat.] having ſeven leaves. 
Ss“ r Tiro [ /eptiformis, Lat.] that has ſeven ſhapes, 
SgPTiMA'NE | /eptimanus, Lat.) of or pertaining to tne order of ſeven ; 

alſo to a week. , 
SeeriNA'R14n [in monaſteries] a weekly officer. Y 
- SePTixnz'Rvia Plantage [with botaniſts) the common plantain, ha- 
ving ſeven fibres or ſtrings. | W 
EPT1IzO'NE [of /eptizonium, of ſeptem, ſeven, and zone, Lat. girdles] 

a building gut with ſeven rows of columns. | 1 20 18 

: SeeTUA'GENARY [ /eptuagenarius, Lat.] of or belonging to the num- 

er 70. 20 = | | | 

A ese e firſt ſunday in Lent, or the fourth ſunday before 
quadrage/ima, ſo called becauſe it is about 70 days before Eaſter. | 
»  SEPTUAGE'S1MAL![:/eptuageſimus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſeventy. 
Sg/PTUAGINT, the ſeventy, a verſion, of the Old Teſtament out of 
Hebrew into Greek; performed by 72 Jewiſh interpreters, in gbedience 
0 an order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. See Masoxan, 
and MasokIT ES. MN 1s Adee 0 . 
Ss'rruu, Lat. an hedge; a coat or fold for ſheep; an incloſure or ſe- 
paration. - 1781 4 ' md ©} 2 * , 
Sz.'pruM Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] the drum of the ear. 
SeypTUM Cordis, Lat. fi anatomy] that fleſhy part which divides the 


- SepTUM Narium, Lat. [in anatomy] that part which ſeparates the 


Serrun Tranſver/um, Lat. [in anatomy] the diaphragm. or midriff. 


ſeven dunces. 11 e e | 
Sxrru'vx, a weight of ſeven ounces ; alſo, among the Romans, ſe- StrGEANTS of the Mace, officers. of the city of London, and er 
ven parts of any whole or entire thing, divided into ſeven, towns corporate, who attend the mayor or other chief magiltrate, in do- 


. 


pliant. . 


ſecution or following of things in order. 2. A ſet of cards of the ſame 
ſort or colour. 595 | | | 


* 
o 
* 


2 f t. 8340 ſeparat ö , 

— world. 3. To put aſide, to remove. 4. To ſet aſide 'for the 4, gz · U & J 

uſe. of the owner. 5. Jo deprive of poſſeſſions. 6. [In civil law] a proaches to che value of 1, and, infinitely continued, 
widow is ſaid to do ſo, when ſhe diſclaims to have any thing to do with thereto. 5 

the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband. 7. (Ia common, law]. 1s to ſeparate 
a thing in diſpute from the poſſeſſion of the contending parties, or the 


or * | 
\ Seo Cms [ Jepulcre, Fr. Jepolcro, It. ſepulchra, Sp. of /epulchrum, the tenure or holding of lands, and which could not be due to any 


a tomb or place deſtinated for the interment of the dead. other lord, ; Ps 
** GrandSERGPANTY, is where one holds land of the king by eric, 


which he wn to'perform in his own perſon, as to bear the 


Lat. : 
1 S&PULTURE; Fr. {/epeltura, It, of /epultura, Lat.] a burying or lay- 
re, — tY' wy 1 1. Follow! dat. 2. Dodli F 

-» SzqQua'ciovs {/equax; Lat.] 1. Following, attendant. 2. Ductile, ner, ſpear, | : 

N. A | 1 Petty SERGEANTY, is where a man holds lands of the kingy 


SeyTuM Lucidum, Lat. [in anatomy] a kind of partition which di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ventricles of the brain, io named on account of its thinneſs 
— tranſparency. Mov 
- SgpTU'PLE 7 tuplea, Lat.] ſeven times as much. 5 

SepTU'NCIAL | /eptuncialis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the weight of 


-;$eev'LCHRAL [ /epulcral, Fr. ſepulcrale, It. of ſepulebralis, Lat.] of, meſtie ſervice, or matters of juſtice. 


rtaining to a grave or ſepulchre. 


— 
— 


Sequa'ciTy [ /equacitas, Lat.] ductility, toughneſs. 


as to ſtop the paſſage of ſhips, unleſs carried by a briſk gale. 


him-annually ſome ſmall thing toward his was, 


'- $k'quezL | fequele, It, and Lat.] 1. Conſequence or concluſion, 2. ſpears, c. 
Fm — lden. 3 Conſequence inferred. _ 


SER ; 
no man will meddle with. 6. The collecting or gatherir 
a void benefice, for the uſe of the next a. Dr 

SEQPESTRA'TOR [ /equeſtre, Fr. of /equeſtrator, Lat.] the 


SERA'GL1O | ſerrail,Fr. ſerraglio, It.] i. The palace oft 
at . where he 2 9 1 where kr ad 
are lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the chict 
empire, 2. The palace of a prince or lord, 3. The place of ,, 
of a foreign ambatlador is there called a /erag/ho. See Cons 2 
* and CAR AVA NSERAY. oy 
ERANGO'DES Ulcus, Lat. [of r, Gr. a fiſtu! ine 
ulcer, ( N Yes | a Or pipe] a fituloy, 
SE'RAPH, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value about 5 ;. ſterling. 
SERAPH [NY, Heb. to inflame] the /eraphim were, cc, U 
Dr. Taylor's concordance, angels that appeared like flaming $4 on 
Alſo obſerves, that the ſame term ſignifies, a /erpent in the Arab 
ſert, to us indeed unknown; but which the learned Bocha, / ſys, 5 
be the Cher/ydrus, or water:ſnake, and ſome divines have ima rf 
_ angels appeared in this form. //aiah, c. vi. v. 2. bined tha 
ERA'PHICAL, Or SERA'PHIC | /erophicus, Lat.] ot, 7, 
becoming ſeraphs or ſeraphims, yy th Petealing to, o 
SE&'RAPHIM [this is properly the plural of /zraph, and therefore ©. 
with propriety, have added; yet this is ſometimes done in wars 
to our languge] ipirits of the higheſt rank in the hierarchy of an * 
SERA'PHICALNESS, or SERA PHICNESS, the being of the ho 
ture, ; FI 
SeRaA'PIas [owyania;, Gr.] the herb called dos. ſtones : 
, piano A Tube a amber or 8 
* of the Turkiſh ſorces in Europe. NY 
ERAVI'PIAN Marble ¶ ſo called of Seravitia, a town! | 
of NEG, with ſpots of l aſn- colour. o in Tal] zfor 
E'RCIL Feathers [in falconry] thoſe feathers of a ha ich; 
1 fowls are e F 1 Ws mat 
| ERE, ad), [reaplan, Sax. to dr ry, withered, no 
They /ere 0 the rotten Set 5 Dryden. logg mY 
SERE, /ub/t. [in falconry] the yellow that is between the beak ang 
oa of a * 43 a Hs, 
ERE1'N, a dampiſh and unwholſome vapour, that in 10 
falls after ſun-ſet; kind of mildew. «ith ons: 
SERENADE, Fr. | /erenata, It. ſerenada, Sp. prob. of rein, Fr. ſpe. 
mus, Lat.] a kind ot concert given in the night time by a gallant, at the 
door, or under the window of his miſtreſs ; in ſome editions of Milton's 
aradiſe Loſt, it is read © ferenate. | 
Or . ferenate, which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 
To his proud fair | 
To Sexfnave [from the ſubſt,) to play or ſing to a lady or miſteſß, 
under her door or window, in the night, or early in the morning, | 
 SERE NE . [ /erein, Fr. /ereng, It. and Sp. of ſerenus, Lat.] 1. Clear, 
fair, without clouds or rain. 2. Calm in mind, quiet. 
Moſt SINE, a title of honour given to ſovereign princes, and to 
ſome common wealth,  *' | 
To Sere've [ /erener, Fr. ſereno, Lat.] 1. To calm, to quiet. 2, To 
clear, to brighten : 0 | 
' SERE'NELY. 1. Calmly, quietly.” 2. Compoſedly, coolly. 
* Serg'niTuDE | ſerenitude, Lat.] ſerenity, clearneſs of the ſky, calms 
neſs of the mind. | 
SERENITY, or SERE'NENES8 [ /erentte, Fr, ſerenita, It. /erenidad, Sp. 
of ſerenitas, Lat.] 1. The clearneſs of the ſky, fair weather. 2. Calm- 
nels of mind, chearfulneſs of countenance. 3. Peace, quietneſs, not 
diſturbance. i 
SEROA“sso, a ſea weed or herb, ſomewhat reſembling ſamphire, of a 
yellow colour, which lies fo thick on the ſea about the iſland of Maco, 


VTI. o. 
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SERGE, Fr, [ /ergi, It. aba, Sp.] a ſort of woollen {tuff for garments. 

SE'RGEANT | /ergent, Fr. ſergente, It. prob. of /erviens, Lat. ſerving] 
1. An officer of the city, who arreſts perſons for debt. 2. An inferior 
officer in a company of ſoldiers. 3. A learned lawyer of the highelt de- 
gree in the common law, as a doctor is in the civil law. 

Se'RGEANT at Arms, an officer appointed to attend the perſon of the 
King; and alſo to arreſt traitors A, perſons of quality, and to attend 
the lord high ſteward, when he ſits in judgment upon a traitor, Ox: 


SE'RGEANTY (in common law] a ſervice anciently due to the king for 


king's ban- 


C, 


to yield 
as a dagger, Wore, 


Se'r1es, Lat. 1. An orderly proceſs or continuation of things one 


Se'quexce, Fr. [/auenza, It. of /equentia, Lat.] 1. An orderly. con- after another. 2. Order, courſe. \ntities increaſing o 


| S#'qQuences, verſes anſwering to one another. e 
N [ Ieguens, Lat.] 1. Following. 2. Conſequential. 


Jo Sr prEN [ /equeſtrer, Fr. /ecreſtar, Sp. of ſegueſirare, It. and orderly proceeding, which make continua roaches * 
a 57 5 or put aſunder. 2. To Withdraw or retire nitely continued, would become equal to what is inquired after, Se 


trus proprietor or owner. / 


| Ss pz sr, [from /equefrate] 1, That may be ſequeſtrated. 2. 
Capable of ſeparation. | 


— 


EQUESTRA'T10N | ſequeſire, Er. fequeſtrazione, Je. ſecreſtacidn, Sp. 
ratio, Lat.] 1. aration, retirement. 2. Diſunion, disjunction. 


ſeſug oF | | 
| tate of. being ſet. aſide. | 4. [In common law] is the ſeparating a 


3. 


nary diſpoſing of goods any chat 
92 . | FRE 


& 


tt % eontroverſ from the po! eſſion of both arties, till the right in a diſcourſe. 
determined by — of law. 25 In the vil w che act of 155 ordi- A Nees [of ſermo 
of a perſon deceaſed, whole eſtate lies of popes, and other per 


* af : 


ore +4 4 


decreaſing in ſome conſtant ratio, which in its progre 
nearer and nearer to ſome ſought value. 


grave. 2. Important. 3 Solid, ſincere. 4. 


of wood. 5 


SER1Es [in algebra] a rank or progreſſion of qu {s approaches 


| ks of quantities 
Infinite SeR1Es [in —— certain p er mor and, if infi 


Cc. make a ſeries which ane bene 
| 2 ber, 
Sz'rious [ ſerzeux, Fr. ſerigſe, It. ſerio, SP» Lee. Lat.) t, 0 
_ 
Se'R10USLY ,[-ſerid, Lat.] with ſeriouſneſs. _ 3 
Greene e ſerious] gravity, ſolemnity, carmel les von 
SERIPHIYM, Lat, [fo called from the iſland Serip9u7 


STN is, Lat. [in botany] the herb cichory or endi 
SERMOCINA'T1ON | /ermecrinatio, Lat.] communin 


nd Ne- Gr.] books of ſe 
_ alben and ſanctity, 


g talking, or bol. 


rmons or boni, 
ancient) T Wo 


g the fruits of 


to whom the keeping of the thing in controverſy is 8 Perſon 
ſeignior 
oncubineg 


Polls 00 the 
ſidence 


Se“ RR 
ſold iers i 


de 


mi. 


well 


SER 
| the confefſors, the purification, all ſaints, and every day 
72 L to — of the epiphany. ; 
Sg'RMON, fe [/ermo, Lat.] an inſtructive diſcourſe pronounced by a 


» his cangre ation. 0 
as 81 ox {from the noun] -1, To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. 2. 


ch dogmatically. ; FRA 
Ne en Lat. [in old records] a ſort of interlude or hiſtorical 
formerly acted by clergy of the inferior order, afliſted with chil- 


val or high proceſſion day. | 

SR MOU'NTAIN a fort of herb. . 13 

Sa of Almonds (in traffic] the quantity of 2 C. weight: a ſeror 
of aniſeeds, from 3 to 4 C. Go. 120 | 

Srro'81TY, Or SE ROUSNESS [/ero/ite, Fr. ſerofitd, It. of ſeroſus, of /e- 
run Lot) wheyiſhneſs, properly of the blood, being an aqueous liquor, 
mixed with the blood and other humours, or being ſerous, MY 

Sz'rous [/erieax, Fr. /iero/o, It. ſergſus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 
the humour called /erum, wateriſh. p ; | 
Sk ROT INE 1 ſerotinus, Lat.] late in the evening. 

SEN, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, ſerpenteau, in the ſecond, /erpe, It. 
in the firſt ſenſe, flerpe and /erprente, Sp. ſerpens, Lat.] 1. A venomous 
creature. 2. A fort of {quib or fire-work. 3. A northern conſtellation. 

A muſical inſtrument. - 

SeresNTA'R14, Lat. [with botaniſts] dragon's wort. | 

SeryPENTI/GENOUS [ /erpentigena, Lat.] ingender'd or bred of a ſer- 

nt. | 
" conynnc 1'c8ROUS [ /erpentiger, Lat.] bearing or carrying ſerpents. 
So/neeNTINE [ ſerpertinus, Lat.] 1. Reſembling a ſerpent, 2. Wind- 

like a ſerpent. | 5 | x 
b dla Stone, a kind of marble ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 

SeRPENTINE Verſis, are ſuch as begin and end with the ſame word; 
N Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit 
Aunbo florentes ætatibus, Arcades ambo. 5 
| SsreEnTINE [with chemiſts] a worm or pipe of copper or pewter 
twiſted into a ſpiral, aſcending from the bottom of an alembic to the 
top, and, being placed in a veſſel of cold water, ſerves as a refrigeratory 
in diſtilling brandy, Sc. e 1 
_ $e/rP1G0, Lat. [in medicine] a tetter -r ring worm. | 
To Sens [ ſerrer, Fr.] to drive hard together, to crowd into a little 


ſpace; Not uſec. | 
 $8'RRATA; Lat. [in botany] an herb called germander or Engliſh 


| 55 in the body of the church, ſuitable to the ſolemnity of ſome feſti- 


treacle. N. 4 8 

StR RATED Leaf from ſerra, Lat. a ſaw ; with botaniſts] an in- 
dented leaf, or that which is ſnipp'd about the edges into feveral acute 
ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as in dog's mercury. 
e {from /erra, Lat. a ſaw] formation in the ſhape of a 


SER A run from ſerra, Lg indenture like the teeth of a ſaw. 

SA TULA, Lat. [in botany] the herb ſaw-wort. 

SkRRA Tus Major Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from 
the root or whole baſis of the ſcapula, which is inſerted, into the ſeven 
true ribs, and into the firſt of the falſe ones, by ſo many diſtin& por- 
tions, repreſenting the teeth of a ſa . ES. 

. SerRaTUs Minor Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ariſes 
thin and fleſhy from the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior ribs, 
= cending obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus coracoides 
of the ſcapula, which it draws forward. 11 9 

 S£RRaTvus Poſticus Superior, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the cheſt 
which ariſes from the two inferior ſpines of the, vertebrz of the neck, and 
the three ſuperior of the back, and hath a jagged termination at the 


bending, at the gth, roth, 11th, and 12th ribs. 


SeRRATus Inferior Poſlicus, Lat. [in anatomy] a. muſcle of the. cheſt, 
which ariſes by a broad tendon from the three inferior ſpines of the ver- 
tebræ of the back, and from the two ſuperior ones of the loins ; its fibres 
aſcend obliquely, growing fleſhy, and are inſerted by four indentations 

E'RRIED ( ſcrre, Fr.] cloſely joined or ſtanding cloſe together, as 
ſoldiers in oft order, 4 Fs x * 
_ S$ERT1'LLa Campana, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb melilot or cla- 


SUN VAL E [ ſervabilis, Lat.] that may be kept or preſerved. 


„ SB'rvanT,[ /ervus, Lat. ſervante, Fr. a woman ſervant ; /erwo, ſerva, p 


It, male and female; /erwiente, Sp. in general, fjervo, fierva, male and 
ſemale] 1. One who ſerves or attends another. 2. One in a ſtate of 
fubje&tion. This ſenſe is unuſual. 3. A word of civility uſed to ſupe- 
nors, or equals. - K 8 FH 


To Stxve [ /ervir, Fr. and Sp. /ervire, It. and L J 1. To attend 
or wait upon. 2. Todo ſervice or kind offices. to. *. To bring as a 
menial attendant. 4. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 5. To ſbp- 
P!y with any thing. 6. To promote. 7, To comply with, 8. To f - 
tafy, to content. 9. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. The dull 
flat falſehood /erwes for policy. Pope. 10. To requite. 11. [In divi- 
nity] grip the ſupreme being. 12. {In military affairs] to obey 
command. | | 


Jo Sek vg: werb genf. 1. To be a ſervant or ſſave. 2. To be in ſub- 
Jection, 3. To attend, to wait. 4. To act in war. 5. To produce 
the end deſired;” 6. To ſuit, to be convenient. 7. To conduce, to be 
of ſexvice.. 8, To officiate, to miniſter. - : 


0 SAVE a Battery (in military affairs] is to ſee that the guns play 
„To Szxvr 4 Rope [a ſea phraſe] is to roll ſpun yarn, canvas, or the 
like upon it, to prevent it from fretting or galling. 64 1 

/S$E8\VBT1ISTS, the diſciples: and followers of Michael Servet, who, be- 
08 an antitrinitarian, was burnt at Geneva, 1553, with the approbation 
of Jehn Calvin, Bexa, and the main body of the Swi/s-Canton churches. 
So little Were our fist reformers acquainted with the doctrine of Chriſtian 
0 K. See Inqu1isITION, Dix K TT, and CRT Io compared. See 
2 Naeh for Rerornation] and blot out the word, Primi- 
ür avien, Fr., ¶ſerwixio, It. ſervicio, 2 of Jervitium, Lat.] 1. The 
0 de of condition of a ſervant. 2. Any thing done by way ot duty to a 
"Perior. 3. Profeſſion of reſpect. 4. Obedience, ſubmiſſion, F. 
milie, office... 6, pen, buſineſs. 7, Minus, dry 8, 
nen ary Achievement. 9. Purpoſe, uſe.” 10. Uſeful office, advan- 
age. 11. Favour, To thee a woman's ſervices are due. Shakeſpeare. 


Ac- 


. Public office of devotion. 1 3. Office or good turn. 14. Courſe or 


8 E T 
certain number of diſhes ſerved up at a table. 15+ The name of a tres 
and its fruit, | We 

SERVICEABLE { ſerwiable, Fr: and, in the firſt ſenſe, /ervictable] 1, 
Capable of doing ſervice. 2. Profitable, uſeful, 

SE'RVICEABLENEss, capableneſs of doing ſervice; &c. 

Sz'RVIiCEABLY, officioully, _ | 

SB'RVILE, Fr. It. and Sp. (of /ervilis, Lat.] 1. Of, or pettaining to 

a ſervant or bondage, ſlaviſh, mean, baſe, vile. 2. Fawning, cringing. 
SE/AVILELY, laviſhly, meanly, pitifully. 
SE RYILENESsS, Or SERVI'LITY [ /ervilitas, Lat.] mean-ſpiritedneſs, a 
ſeryile condition or quality. | 
Sz'rvinG-Man, a menial ſervant, | 1 : | 

SEBRVITEs, an order of religious, denominated from their peculiar at: 

tachment to the ſervice of the virgin Mary. | 

Se'RviToR [ ſerviteur, Fr.] 1. A ſerving man, a waiter upon one, a 

footman or lacquey. 2. [In an univerſity] a ſcholar who attends or 
waits upon another for his maintenance. | 

SPE'RVITORS of Bills [in the court of king's bench] officers under the 

marſhal], who are ſent abroad with bills or writs to ſammon perſons to 
that court; now called 27%. las. 
SE AVIT UE, Fr. [ ſervitu, It. of ſervitude, Lat.] 1, The ſtate or 
condition of a ſervant or ſlave. 2. Servants collectively. 
SER Uu, Lat. 1. Whey, the watery parts that ſeparates from milk. 
2. [In phyſic] a thin, tranſparent, watery liquor, ſomewhat ſaltiſh, 
which makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. 
Sesamo'tdEA Ha, Lat. Fn anatomy] ſeveral very ſmall bones pla- 
ced between the joints of the fingers to fortify them, and prevent theic 
being diſlocated, to the number of 16, 20, or more. 
- Sg'sqQu1, Lat; as much and half as much. 
SE'sQU1 Duplicate Ratio [in geometry, &'c.] is when, of two terms, 
the greater contains the leſs twice, with half another over, as 50 and 20. 

SESQUIA'LTERAL Ratio, or SESQUIALTERAL Proportion | with geo- 
metricians, &c.] is a ratio between two lines, two numbers, &c. where 
one of them contains the other onee, with the addition of an half, as 6 
and 9, * | | ; : 

"FR Proportion [in muſic] a triple meaſure of three notes 
or two ſuch- like notes of common time. . | 

SesqQu1D1'ToNUs ſin muſic] a concord reſulting from the ſound of 
two firings, whoſe vibrations, in equal tifnes, are to each other in the 
ratio of five to ſix. OO | . 

SESQUI'PEDAL, or SESQUIPEDA'LIAN | /e/quipedalis, Lat.] in length 
a foot and a halt. 

SesQuU1TE'RTIAN Proportion [in mathematics] is when one number 
contains another once, and and a third part of it more, as 6, 8, 12, 16, 
111 ED | C 

Sess [for afſe/5, ceſs, or tenſe} rate, tax, ceſs charged. | 

Se's81L1s, Lat. [with phyſicians] a name given to a low flat tumor, 
or thoſe eruptions in the ſmall pox, when they do not rife well, and are 
indented at the top: 5 5 

Se's510n, Fr. and Sp. [ Mone, It. of %s, Lat.] 1. A fitting or 
meeting of a council, aſſizes, Ic. 2. The ſpace during which an aſ- 
ſembly firs, without intermiſſion or receſs. 3. [In law] the ſitting of 
juſtices in court, upon commiſſions. — | 

Ses510w of Parliament, the time from their firſt ſitting, till they are ei- 
ther prorogued of diſſolved. 6 OO 85 8 

Quarter Sæssious, or General Sæss tons, the aſſizes that are held four 
times a year in all the counties in England, to determine cauſes, either 
civil or criminal. . 

Petty. Sxsstorxs, or Statute-Skss tons, are ſeſſions kept by tlie high 
conſtable of every hundred, for the 3 and ordering of ſervants, c. 

SesTZ'RTIUM [with the Romans] a ſum of about 81. 1s. and 5d. 
halfpenny Engliſh. ee eee, | 

'SesTe'RT1Vs [with the Romans] a coin in value about ſeven far- 


0 A ad. pret. 1 /at, part. paſt Jam ſet [perean, Sax. 
ſatja, Su. ſetten, Du. and L. Ger. ſetzen, H. Ger.] 1. To put, lay, or 
place. 2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or poſture. 3. To make 
motionleſs, to fix immoveably. 4. To fix, to ſtate by ſome rule. 5. 
To regulate, to adjuſt. 6. To adapt to notes, to ſet io muſic. 7. To 
plant, not ſow. 8. To interſperſe, to mark with any thing. And wings 
were /et with eyes. Milton, 9. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated 


| ſtate. | 10. To fix the affection, to determine the reſolution. 11. To 


redetermine, to ſettle, 12. To eſtabliſh, to appoint, to fix. 13. To 
exhibit, . to diſplay, to-propoſe with before. 14. To value, to eſteem, 
to rate. 15. To ſtake at play, 16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who /ets me elſe ? Shakeſpeare. 17. To fix in metal. 18. To embar- 
ras, to diſtreſs, to perplex. How hard they are ſet in this particular? 
Aadiſon. 19. To apply to ſomething. Thou /z7/ to write. Dryden. 
20. To fix 8. eyes. Twill et mine eyes upon them for good: Feremiah. 
21. To offer for a price. Setteth his own ſoul to ſale. Eccigſ. 22. To 

lace in order, to tame. And ready to /et together. Bacou. 23. To 

ation, to place. 24. To oppoſe. 25. To bring to a fine edge. 1. 
To ſet about; to apply to. 27. To ſet againſi; to place in a place 0 
enmity or oppoſition. 28. To ſet againſi; to oppoſe. 29. 7 Het apart; 
to neglect N ſeaſon, 30: To/et ade; to omit for a ſeaſon. 31. To 
ſet 755 to reject. 32. To ſet 7 to abrogate, to annul. 33. Ta ſet 
by ; to regard, to eſteem... 34. To /et &y; to reject or omit for the pteſent. 
35. To ſet down ; to mention, to relate in writing. 36. To ſet. down ; 
to regiſter. 37. To /et down; to fix on, to reſolve. 38. To ſet dawn; 
to fix, to eftabliſh. 39. dal forth; to publiſh, to promulgate; .40. 
To ſet forth; to raiſe, to ſend out. 41. To ſet forth; to diſplay, to ex- 
plain. 42. To ſet forth; to arrange, 23 in order. 43. To {et forth; 
to ſhew, to exhibit. 44-, To ſet farnvard; to advancę, ty promote... 45. 
To ſet in; to put in a way to begin. 46. Te fer off; to decorate. 47. 
7 to animate, to inſtigate. 48. o /et an; to attack, to aſſault, 
49. Te ſet on; to employ as in a taſk. 50. To Jt out; to aſſign, 
to allot. 51. To ſet out; to publiſh. 52. To/et ont; to mark by 
boundaries. 53. 70 /et cut; to adorn, to embellith... 54. Toſſet out; to 
raiſe, to equip. 55. To ſet out; to ſhow, to diſplay, to recommend, af 
To fet out; to ſhew, to prove. $7: To /et up; to effabliſh' newly. Cha- 
rity lately /et up. Atterbury. , 58. To ſet up; to build, to erect. 59. To 
fet aß; to raiſe, to exalt, to put in power. 60. 70 /et up; to place in 
view. 61. To /et up; to reſt, to ſtay a time to recruit. 62. To ſet up; 
to raiſe by the voice. 63. To /et ap; to advance, to propoſe to reception. 
64. To /et up; to raiſe to a ſufficient fortune. ok 

470 "th verb neut. 1. To fink below the horizon, as the ſun in the 
evening. 2. To be extinguiſhed or darkened. 3. To be fixed hard. 
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SEX SHA 


Makeſt the teeth to /i hard one againſt another. Bete. 4. To adapt by 60's, as the diviſion of circles, Er. into 60 degrees, 
| mufic to words. 5 445 r 4 Boyle. 6. To begin a jour - into 60 minutes, and every minute into 60 ſeconds. = degrees each 


ney. 7. To go or paſs, The faithleſs pirate ſoon will // to ſea. Dry: Sexacenary Tables [in aſtronomy] are tables of ; du 
2 { To ck irds with a dog that ſets them. 9g. To plant, ſhewing the product of two * or r Parts SH 
contradiſtinction to ſow. , 10. To apply to one's ſelf. If he r indu- multiplied, or the quotient of two that are to be divided. UE to by Sn 
ſtriouſly and ſincerely to perform the commands of Chriſt, Hammond. SEXAGE's1MA, Lat. [i. e. the Goth] ſo called, as being about th a pſal 
Bex, part. 1. regular, made in conſequence of ſome former rule. day before Eaſter, the ſecond Sunday before Lent. © both SH, 
Sr r, ugs. [from the verb] 1. A num of th ſuited to each SexAGE'SIMALs, are fractions whoſe denominators proceed in To 
other. A new /et of remarks. Add/on. 2. . thing not ſown, but 2 proportion, i. e. the firſt minute = to 35, a ſecond a ſexy obtry« 
put in a ſtate of growth into the ground. 3. The a it fall of the third ;;3557, and ſo on. FL Tov, 4 SH, 
un, &c, below the horizon. 4. wager 8; 0 5. A game. Sex-Angled [with geometricians] having fix angles. impoſ 
© Se'TH1ANs, certain heretics who held that Cain and Abel were crea- SETNT NVA | /exennalis, Lat.] that is of fix years duration or con. SH, 
ted by two angels; and that, Abel being killed, the ſupreme power uation, or which is done every fix years, conti. SH, 
would have Seth made as a pure original ; ad 10 ſeveral eral other hete- Sr xraix ¶ Again, Fr.] a ſtanza, a ſtaff containing ſix verſe, du. 
rodox notions. En Ser, ö * | Ss'xTanTt [ lan, Lat.] 1. The ſixth part of a circle, or 3 ry, UP 
' $tTAa'ceovs [ ſetacths, Lat) Beit, or Bl of bel ; uy comprehending 60 degrees. 2. An inſtrument uſed a8 a quadrant 15 a fall 
 Serrz's, a large long ſeat with a back to it. 1 has its limb divided into 60 degrees. 3 b that SH 
Ss ro [ ſetaceam, Lat.] a fort of iſſue in the neck, &. SE'XTILE, Fr. [ ſextilis, Lat.] an aſtronomical aſpect, when ty, on, 
q Szr7TEr. 1. One who ſets. 2. [With fowlers] a ſetting dog to nets are diſtant 60 degrees, or one ſixth part of the zodiac. 0 pla. une aſi 
3 catch fowls. 3. The follower of a bailiff, Ac. who ſets or watches for Se'xToN [ /acrifta, Lat. ſacriſtain, Fr.] a ſacriſtan or church. off ing to 
perſons to be arreſted. ee I e who takes care of the veſſels, veſtments, Ic. which appertain * To 
I Sr TTRA-wok r, an herb, a ſpecies of helebore. * church; and is to aſſiſt the church - wardens, miniſter, 25 at pier and G 
J Sz'TTING Dog, a dog op for ſpringing partridges, pheaſants, Sz'xTonsn1e [from exten] the office of a ſexton. To 
1 Er. e $5 MG Y  S#/xr&y (the ſame as ſacriſty] a veſtry. SHA 
1 Sz'TT1NG, [in aſtronomy] is the occultation of a ſtar or planet, or its SuxTu'pLE [ /extaplus, Lat.] fix fold, or fix times as much, SHA 
f finking below the horizon. 1 To Suan, to play mean tricks. | A 
. Acronical Sl T TIR, is when a ſtar ſets when the ſun riſes, SHA'BBINEEs, raggedneſs, meanneſs of habit, paultrineſß. 975 
3 | Cofmical Sa T TIN, is when the ſtar ſets with the fan, © SHABBY . q. d. ſcabby, ſc: like a ſcabbed theep] ragged, n HA 
4 _ Hieliacal SzTT1NG, is when a ſtar is immerged and hid in the ſun's ly habited, ſſovenly; a bad word. | | EY fanou 
E rays. ＋ £30 | g To Sus exxx [pf yeacul, Sax. a fetter] to chain, to fetter, wh hg 
. To Sz'rr1.x [prob. of perl, a bench, or perran, Sax, to fit] 1. To Sna'cxLEs [pcacul, Sax. ] fetters to put on felons and other meg. SHA 
1 lace in any certain tate, after a time of fluctuation or diſturbance, 2. tors in priſon. e lame. 
I o fix in any way of life. 3. To fix in any place. 4. To eſtabliſh, to Su a [ſckave, Dan.] a fiſh. | | SH 
2 confirm. 5. To determine, to confirm, to free from —_ ty. 6. Suan (Teade, Sax. ſchaduwe, Du. ſchatten, Ger.) 1. The coy 8 
4 To fix, to make certain or unchangeable. 7 To make cloſe or com- or opacity made by interception of the light. 2. Darkneſs, obſcuſt' yu 
1 pact. 8. To affect ſo as the impurities fink to the bottom. 9. To 3. Coolneſs made by interception of the fun. 4. An obſcure 10 of a pl 
1 | compoſe, to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. 5 2 a wood or grove by which the light is excluded. ;. wn SHA: 
1 8 o SETTLE, verb neut. 1. To ſubſide, to fink to the bottom. 2. To cauſing an excluſion of light or heat; umbrage. 6. Protection, ſhelter 8 
'2 fix one's ſelf, to eſtabliſh a reſidence, z. To chuſe a method of life. 7. The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 8. A colour, gradaton 0s 
1 4. To become fixed ſo as not to change, 5. Lo reſt, to repoſe. 6. To of light. 9. The figure formed on any furface, correſponding to the lod; 
3 grow calm. 7. To make a jointure for a wife. 8. To fink, as new body by which the light is intercepted. 10. The ſoul ſeparated from 4s 
4 buildings generally do. | 11 the body. A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome fade. Tickle. 2 : 
1 Sr r TIE [of perl, Sax.] a ſort of feat or bench ſeated or fixed in a To Snape, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To overſpread with opacity 5 | 
1 habitation ; a wooden bench or ſeat with a back to it. 2. To cover from the light or heat. 3. To ſhelter, to hide. 4. To f he 5 
; SzTTLE, a market town of the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on protect, to fereen. 5. To mark with different gradations of colours, nn 
4 he, Ribble, 200 miles from London. 4 * 3 I "OY 6, oy paint Eg colours. , | P 2 
4 E'TTLEMENT [of pet), Sax.] 1. Afi of abode. 2. - - Sux'piness cabep1znirre, Sax.] the affording a ſhade, or bein / 
4 tled revenue or mal nunc 2 What finks to the bottom of liquors, ſhady. 5 "FS enn os f : eh 
4 ſubſidence. 4. * ranted to a wife. 5. The act of quitting a Su Dο⁹ [yceade, or yeeabupe, Sax. ſchabuive, Du. ſthatten, Ger. Ne 
1 roving for a domeſtic and Biitary bfe. | probably of oxia, Gr. according to Minſhew] 1. The repreſentation 4 * 
I - Sx'TTLEDNEss, a fixedneſs, or being ſettled in place, mind, Cc. which i> made by any thing interpoſed between the ſun, or a light, and Sy * 
SzT-Wall, an herb. T any-folid body. 2. Opacity, darkneſs, ſhade. 3. Shelter made by any en veſſe] 
3 Se'ven [peopan, Sax, ſeven, Du. foben, L. Ger. fieben, H. Ger. thing that intercepts light, heat, or the influence of the air, (. Obſcure To 8 
4 ſept, Fr. /eite, It. fits, Sp. ſeptem, Lat.] four and three, one more than place. 5. Dark part of a picture. 6. A ghoſt, a ſpirit, a ſhade, Hence, 2. To 
| h EE Cn terrible ! Shakeſpeare. 7. An imperſect faint repreſentation. We ſheer 
| Sr VEN-FOLD, ad}. [of reopon-pealv, Sax.) ſeven times as much, pt prod of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 8. pe, myſ- 8 To 8 
$ Sx'vex-Foro, adv. ſeven times. | tical repreſentation, 9. Inſeparable companion. 10. 0, ſhel- SHAR 
43 5 Sg'VEN-NICHT, a week. Es 3 N * 5 * ter, favour, K me under the hadow of thy wings. Plalms. which b 
; © Sx'venoxs, a market-town of Kent, near the river Darent, 23 miles To Su Dou avepan, Sax. ſchaduwen, Du. heſchatten, Ger.] 1. blade of 
Z . from London. ” 3 e ee To intercept the lightneſs or brightneſs of the ſun, or any other lumi- Boos 
: ' Se'venscors [of ſeven and ſcore] ſeven times twenty, one hundred nous body. 2. To ſkreen or cover. 3. To mark with various grada- the tron! 
f and forty. _- : 3k * | tions of colour. 4. To conceal under cover, to hide. 5. To paint in N 
; SxvenTte'en [peoponeine, Sax.) feven and ten. ! obſcure colours. 8. To repreſent imperſectly. 7. To repreſent typi- 2, A par 
3 SzvenTEE'NTH, the ſeventh after the tenth, the ordinal of ſeventeen. cally. | | Sar 
1 _ Se'venTH, 1. The ordinal of ſeyen, the firſt after the ſixth. | 2, Con- Sn bο].]7 [from adoww] 1. Full of ſhade, gloomy. 2. Not bright- to ſeek] 
1 taining one in ſeven. . os 1 ly, luminous. 3. Typical, faintly repreſentative. 4. Not real, un ub- it is repc 
1 SEVENTHLY, in the ſeventh 1 an ordinal adverb. | ſtantial. 5. Dark, opaque. Dim night her Sadowy cloud withdraws. one bite 
4 Sr vENTIETR, the ordinal of ſeventy, the tenth ſeven times repeated. Milton. | advantag 
4 Se'venTY - Feoponxic, Sax.) ſeven times ten. | Sya'dy — „ Sax. ] affording a ſhade or covert. rapine. 
3  ToSEg'ver'| ſeverare, wy to part aſunder, to fingl. SHArT Teccape, Sax.) 1. An arrow. 2. Any thing ſtraight, 2s the To 8. 
1 SEVERAL, ary. JR. of ſeverare, Lat.] 1. Many, divers, fundry, body of a pillar, the ſpire of a church-ſteeple. 3. Schalt, Du. which ty thief, 
1 2. Different, diſtin, unlike. 3. Particular, fingle. 4. Diftin&, ap- Fr. Junius derives from ozanle, Gr. to dig] a hole like a well, which SHAR] 
1 propriate. * 14 Ls miners make to free the works from the ſprings that are in them. Gn] 1 
1 SEVERAL, ar 1. A tate of ſeparation or partition. 2. Each par- SHa'FTsBURY, or Sya'FTON, a borough-town of Dorſetſhire, 103 Quick, . 
_ ticular fingly taken. 3. Any incloſed or ſeparate place, 4. Incloſed miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble family of Cooper, 6. Acid. 
1 ook eee er | | au ſends two members to parliament. Coane with Lager, þ 
. : E VERALLY, aſunder, ſeperately. _ | > lg HA'GGED, or SHa'ccy eacxud, Sax.] 1. Hairy, having ardent, f 
I e SEVE RALTY from ſeveral] ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt, hair. 2. Roughy rugged. [7oeacg | N Vilage dr 
5 | Seve'e, Fr. [ ſevero, It. and Sp. of /ewerus, Lat.] 1. Rough, ſtern, SHa'coxpnEss, the having long, rough hair. | f SHARE 
q | ſharp, harſh, crabbed. 2. Cruel, inexorable. 3. W by SusongfzN [chagrin, Fr f out of humour, vexed; alſo 3 fort 0 pointed: 
. ſtrict rules. 4. Sober, ſedate. 5. Painful, ail ictive. 6. Cloſe, conciſe, rough grained leather; as, a Ga green watch - caſe, Ce. | tificial ne 
1 not luxuriant. : ; 407 oft o SHAKE, verb act. pret. ſhock, part. paf/. ſhaken, or ſhook Ln To $1 
|  SmyPnELY, 1. Roughly, . harſhly, cruelly. * 2. Painfully. dean, Sax, wecken, Du.] 1. To put into a vibrating motor: to move To Sy 
:  Se'veriang [fo of Severus biſhop of Antioch] ics who backwards and forwards with quick returns. 2. To make to totter, 0! To Su 
4 condemned marriage and the eating of fleſh. | tremble, z. To throw down, to drive off. Shake off the duſt from make ſha 
"nm SevE'riTY [/everits, Fr. ſeverita, tf arte Sp. of ſeveritas, Lat.] your feet. Se. Matthew. 4. To depreſs, to make afrald. 5: To 3 To m 
= Ronphneſs, ſternneſs. 2. Harſhneſs, gravity, firitneſs, cruelty, I to free from, to diveſt of. : * 15 
4 want of indulgence. We | ; , | To Stake, verb neuf. 1. To be agitated with a vibrator} — 0 mak 
[ Sxw, a cow when her milk 1 | 2. To totter. 3. To tremble, to be ls rh to keep the body ſtill. 4 © Ears, 
A To Szw [riepen, Sax. ] 1. To ſtitch or work with a needle. 2. To be in terror, to be deprived of firmneſs, : Mo- 6 24 
TY We rain or empty a pond. oP | 5 SHAKE. 1. Concuſſion or agitation. 2. Vibratory motion. ze . HARI 
'Y : ' 2 gk f Fr.] 1. An officer who comes in before the meat to tion given and received. , a | ly. 2. 
1 4 the table of a or a nobleman, and om it. 2. A paſſage under- SAE ER [from fake]. the or thing that ſhakes. . perſt Vickoek 
ound for xe conveyance of water, ſuillage, and filth. 3. One that SHALL, ier. and def. verb, having only the preſent — Sal, 
4 ES, y | wg | 8 tenſes [xceacan, Sax. chalupa, Sp.] the ſign of the future tenle. 1 mY 
1 Cn milſthrers of the Skwens, perſons appointed by ac̃t 1 SHALLO'oN, a flight woollen ſtuff. leht veſſel 8 al 
4 to ſee that canals, „ drains,” and Common - ſewers be kept and ' Sua'LLop [chalope, Fr. chalupa, Sp.] 2 1 a ſmall bg hale up 1. 3 
maintained in order. ae di bla uving only a ſmall main · ſail, and fore · maſt Jug-ſails, to * 4 
| . _ "Sx'wer [of ſeuum, Lat.] the kidney-fat of beafts. and let down upon occaſion. ; lace, of which, Tos | 
{| Sex [ /exe, Fr. za, It. ſexo, Sp. of ſexus, Lat.] 1. The different form. Su4a"LLOw, adj. [ſome derive it of low forw, q. d. 1 Roe deep. 1 5 50 
1 or nature of male and female, which diſtinguiſhes one from another. 2. for want of depth of water, the bottom may be een] I. Ne 2 
I 3 1 by 2 of 2 teat EY = 4.9 "1 Nt e dull, empty. 3. N ſupine, e. | * 
j " SEXAGE NARY [ /exagenarius, or pertaining to the number S#4a'LLOw, /abP. a flat or ford in the ſes or a meu de triflinfs * crazy. 
50. * | + n N [of fallow and brained ] fooliſh, futile, f dr 


SBXAQENARY or SEXAGESIMAL Arithmetic, 1: t whi Ps 
ef r, or SaxacuamuaL drithmatiz, is that which proceeds' empty; 
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o-, 1. With no great depth. 2. Simply, fooliſhly. 
daten ee, want of depth of water, judgment, Oc. 


ſaltery. BK 
; 11 ſecond perſon of /all. 
To SHAM 
obtrude by fraud or folly. 


impoſture. - 
IC adj, falſe, counterfeit, pretended. 


cuamaDe [chamade, Fr.] a beat of drum for a parley. * 

dus uU ES prob. of pceamor, Sax. or of ſcanagliare, It. a butche- 
ry unleſs you had rather take it from ſchaemel, Du. a table or ſtall, 2. 4. 
: ſtall to lay fleſh upon] a place where butchers attend to ſell meat. 

$4a'MBLING, moving aukwardly and irregularly. Dryden. 

Sname [ſcame, Sax. skam, Su. ſchaemte, Du. ſchaam, Ger. ] 1. An 
mealineſs of mind, from a conſciouſneſs of having done ſomething tend- 
ing to the loſs of reputution. 2. Reproach. 3. Ignominy, diſgrace. 

To SHaME, verb a. [ſcamian, Sax. skamme, Dan. ſchamen, Du. 
and Ger.] 1, To make aſhamed, 2. To diſgrace. | | 

To SHamE, verb neut. to be aſhamed. | 

SHAMEFAa'ceD {of ſhame and face] modeſt, baſhful. 

SHAMEFACEDLY, adv. [from ſhamefaced] modeſtly, baſhfully. 

SHAMEFA'CEDNEss [from /hamefaced] baſhfulneſs, modeſty, timidity. 

$4a'MEFUL {pcame-pull, Sax.) ſcandalous, diſgraceful, &c. 

SHA MEFULLY, adv. [from ſhameful] diſgracefully, ignominiouſly, in- 
famouſly, reproachfully. | | 

S%g/MELEss [ſcam-leay, Sax.] immodeſt, impudent. See LoveLEss. 

SHA s$LYy [from /ameleſs] impudently, audaciouſly, without 
lame. | | 

SHa"MELESSNESS, immodeſty, impudence. 2 

SHa'mors [chamois, Fr.] a kind of wild goat. See CHAuols. | 

Suank [ſcanca, Sax.] 1. The middle joint of the leg. 2. The talk 
of a plant, the'ſtem of a candleſtick, and ſeveral other utenſils. 

SHANK of an Anchcr, the beam or longeſt part of it. | 

1 550 [chancre, Fr. of cancer, Lat. ] a venereal fore or botch in the 
oin, Sc. 15 
7770 SHAPE, pret. ſhaped, part. poſſ; ſhaped, ſhapen [ſcyppan, Sax. 
(cheppen, Du.] 1. To form, to mould with regard to external dimenſions. 
2. To caſt, to regulate, to adjuſt. 3. To image, to conceive. 4. To 


make, to create. 

SHaPE [from the verb] 1. Form, external ap earance. 2. Make 
of the trunk of the body. 3. Being, as moulded into ſhape. 4. Idea, 
pattern, 5. It is now uſed in converſation for manner. 

SHa'PELEsS [of ſceapleas, Sax.] without ſhape, deformed. 

SHA'PELINESs [from ſhapely] beauty, or proportion of form. 

Sda'PELY [from Hape] ſymmetical, well formed. 

BHA'PESMITH [of hape and ſmith] one who undertakes to improve 
the ſhape ; a burleſque word. | | | 

Su aRD [(cheard, Du.] 1. A broken piece of tile, or ſome other earth- 
en veſſel, 2. A plant. 3. A ſort of bib. | IN 

To Share, verb ad. [{cynan, Sax.] 1. To divide, to portion out. 
5 partake with others. 3. [Scear, Sax.] to cut, to ſeparate, to 


1 SHARE, verb neut. to have part, . dB nav | 
HARE, 1. A part or portion, eſpecially o s on board of a ſhip, 
which bear fo forerel perſons by proportion. 2, [ Scean, Sax. ] 4 
blade of the plow that cuts the ground. | | 

SHA'REBONE . Hare and bone] the os pubis, the bone that divides 
the trunk from the limbs. | 

Sna'rER [from fare] 1. One who divides or portions out to others. 
2, A partaker, one who participates with others. 

Srark [prob. of ſceanan, Sax. to cut in pieces, or of chercher, Fr. 
to ſeek] 1. The moſt ravenous of fiſhes, a kind of ſea-wolf, who, as 


one bite. 2. A ſharping fellow, who lives by taking perſons at a diſ- 
advantage, and tricking and cheating them. 3. Trick, fraud, petty 
rapine. | 

o SHARK [prob. of 2/croquer, Fr. ſcroccare, It.] 1. To play the pet- 

ty thief. 2. To cheat, to . a 1 
SHARP, adj. I ſceapp, Sax. skarp, Dan. and Su. ſcherpe, Du. ſchark, 
Ger. 1. Keen, piercing. 2. Shrill. 3. Severe, biting, nipping. 4. 
Quick, . ſifbtle, witty, ingenious. 5. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 
6. Acid, ſour without aſtringency. 7. Severe, harſh, ſarcaſtic. 8. 
Lager, hungry, keen upon a queſt. . Painful, afflictive. 10. Fierce, 
ardent, fiery, 11. Attentive, vigilant. 12. Emaciated, lean. His 
viſage drawn he felt to arp and ſpare. Milton. | | 

SHARP, /ub/?. [from the adjective] 1. A ſharp or acute ſound. 2. A 
pointed weapon, a ſmall ſword, a rapier. 3. [In muſic] a kind of ar- 
tifcial note or character.. 

o SHARP, verb act. [from the noun] to make keen. 
To Syary, verb neut. to play thieviſh tricks gs e 
To Su R PEN [Feappan, Sax. ſcherpen, Du. scharffen, Ger.] 1. To 

make ſharp, to edge, to point. 2. To make quick, ingenious or acute. 
3. To make quicker of ſenſe. The air /arper'd his viſual ray. Mil. 
. 4. To make eager or hungry. 5. To make fierce or angry. 6. 
0 make biting or ſarcaſtic. 7. 'To make leſs flat, or more piercing to 
the ears. 8. To make acid. _ 
SHARPER From ſharp] a tricking fellow, a petty thief. 
Sus“ K PL x ſceapplic, Sax.] 1. After a ſharp manner, ſmartly, wit- 
'- 2, Keenly, vigorouſly. 3. Afflictiyely, painfully. 4. With 
quickneſs, f } 
SHA'RPNESS [ſceappneſle, Sax.] keenneſs, Cc. 
SHA RP SIGHTED [of ſceanp and zeſihðe, Sax.] having a quick and 
penetrating ſight. 
HARP-WITTED {of {ceanp and pit, Sax.] very witty, ſagacious. 
To SHA'TTER, verb af. [ome derive it of gchetteten, Du. ] to ſhake 
or break to pieces, to endammage, to impair, 
85 SHATTER, verb neut. to be broken. 
thing is brut ſ«b}t; [from the verb] one of the parts into which any 
roken. 
SHATTER-BRA'INED. or SHa'TTER-PATED, ſcarce compos mentis, 
ee J. headed, hare-brained, confuſed, acting without ee Ec. 
9 TTERY (from Harter] diſunited, not compact, looſe of tex- 


sus lu, or SHAWM, [gebatme, Ger.] a muſical inſtrument, a kind of 


[ frommi, Wel. to cheat] 1. To trick, to cheat. 2. To 


Sam, ſub. {from the verb] fraud, trick, deluſion, falſe pretence, 


Exekiel. | 


it is reported, if it catch a man in the water, will chop him in two at 


SHE 


To Suavx, [pceapan, Sax. ſhafwa, Su. ſchaven, Du.] 1. To ſhear 


or pare. 2. Lo trim or barb. 3. To cut off the hair with a razor. 4. 
0 cut in thin ſlices. 5. To trip; to oppreſs by extortion, to pil- 
age. | | 12 

SuAVELIx o, one that has his head ſhaved, as monks, c. 

SHA'VER. I. A man who practiſes the art of ſhaving. 2. A man 
Cloſely attentive to his own intereſt, 3. A robber, a plunderer. 

SHA'vincG [from Have] any thin ſlice pared off from any body. 

SHaw [peua, Sax. ſchawe, Du.] a thicket, a ſmall wo | 

SHA'W-FOWL, an artificial fowl, made by fowlers on purpoſe to ſhoot 
at, | 
SHAWBA'NDER [among the Perſians] a great officer, a viceroy. 
SHAWM, a muſical inſtrument, a ſort of pſaltery. | ; 
SHE, pronoun, in the oblique caſes hey d, Goth. peo, Sax. the, old 
Eng.] 1. The female pronoun demonſtrative, the woman, the woman 

before mentioned. 2. The female. not the male. 

SHEAF [yceap, Sax.] 1. A bundle of corn upon the haulm. 2. Any 

bundle; or collection held together. The. feaf of arrows. Dryden. 

To SHEAR, pret, ſhore, or ſheared, part. pa. ſhorn [ycenan, Sax. 
ſcheeren, Du. and Ger. ] to ſtrip or cut off with thears, Sc. 

SHEARD [yceand, Sax. ] a fragment. 

SHEA'RMAN [yceana man, Sax.] a ſhearer. | 

Sngars [ſceanas, Sax.] 1. A ſort of large ſciſſars for cutting, clip- 
ping, Sc. 2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 3. [With 
ſailors] two maſts, yards or poles ſet up and ſeized acroſs each other aloft 
near the top; the uſe of them is to ſet in or take out a maſt, / 

SHEE'RING [in the woollen manufacture] is the cutting with large 
ſheers the two long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag on cloths, ſtuffs, Qc. 

SHEATS [ecoutes, Fr. ſchoten, Du. and Ger.] ropes bent to the 
clews of the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower ſails, to hale or round off 
the clew of the ſail ; but in top- ſails they are uſed to hale home, z. e. to 
draw the fail eloſe to the yard-arms ; alfo thoſe. planks under water 
which come along the ſhip's run, and are cloſed into the ſtern- poſt. 

SHEAT- Anchor [in a ſhip] the largeſt anchor. 

SHEAT-Cable [of a ſhip] the largeſt or principal cable. 

SHEATH [yeah, Sax.] the caſe of any thing, the ſcabbard of a 
weapon. | | 

To SHEATHE [pceaGian, Sax.] to put into a ſheath, 

To SHEATHE @ Ship, is to caſe that part of her hull that is to be un- 
der water, with ſomething to hinder the worms from entcring into her 
planks; then nailing on mild lead or planks of wood. 

SHEATH-WI'NGED [of ſheath and wing] having. hard caſes which are 
folded over the wings. | | | 
_ Swga'Thy [from ſheath] gs hs a ſheath. 

SHED [g. d. a ſhade} a pent-houle or ſhelter made of boards. 


To SHED verb ad, [of pceaban, Sax. ſchutten, Ger.] 1. To ſpill, 
to pour out. 2. to ſcatter, to let fall. | ; 

To Shep, verb neut. to let fall its parts. 

SHEDDER [from e] a ſpiller, one who ſheds. A /edger of blood. 


SHEEN, or SHEE'NY, adj. [this was probably only the old pronun- 
ciation of ine] bright, glittering, ſhowy. Oblolete. | 

SHEEN, ſalſt. [from the adj.] brightneſs, ſplendor, Milton. 

SHEEP [pceap, Sax. ſchaep, Du. and L. Ger. ſchaaf, H. Ger.) 1. An 
animal that affords mankind both food and clothing. 2. A contemp- 
tuous name for a lilly fellow. | 

To SEE“ P-BITE [of hep and bite] 1. To bite ſheep, as a dog. 2. 
To uſe petty thefts. | 7 8 | 
 SHEE'P-BITER, a petty thief. ' 5 

| SHee'PI5H, faint-hearted like a ſheep, over baſhful, ſoft-headed, 
ſimple, filly. 

SHEE'P-COTE [yceap- core, Sax. or SHEEP-FOLD, pceap-falbe, Sax.] 
a place to put ſheep in. ; 

SHEE'P-HoOx. [Pceap-hoce, Sax.] a ſhepherd's ſtaff or crook. 

SHEE'PISHLY, I ly, filily, Se. 8 

ShHEe'PISHNess [of pceap and zelicnepye, Sax. ] faint-heartedneſs, 
over-baſhfulneſs, ſimpleneſs, c. | 

SHEE'P-MASTER [of beep and maſter] an owner of ſheep, 

SHEE'P-SHEARING [of /beep and /bear}] the time of ſhearing 

SHzs'P-WaLk [of beep and walk] paſture for ſheep. 

SHEER, - adj. [reyne, Sax.] pure, clear, unmixed. 

SHEER, adv, Clean, quick, at once. 

To SHEER, See To SuRAR. 

To Sarer off, to ſteal away. 

SHEET [ycexe, or Fceate, Sax.} 1. A large linen cloth to lay upon 
the bed. 2. [In a ſhip] a why bent to the after clew of a ſail. 3. As 
much paper as is made in one body. 4. Any thing expanded. 

To SHEET 1. To furniſh with ſheets, 2, To enfold in a ſheet. 3. 
To cover with a ſheet. DR ks Vs 

Sus“ rrikrp, a market-town in the Weſt-riding of Vorkſhire, ſituated 
on the Don, 140 miles from London. i „ 
3 SHs8'eFORD, a market-town of Bedfordſhire, 40 miles from Lon- 

on. 

SHe'eNnar,, a market town of Salop, 128 miles from London. 

Suk xREL [7PW, Heb.] an ancient coin, equal to four Attic drams, or 
four Roman denarii, in value about 25. 6. d. ſterling. 

SHB'LDAPLE, a bird, a chaflinch. 

SHE'LDRAKE, a water-fowl. | 

SHELF, plural Helwes [pcylp, Sax. ſcaffele, It.] 1. A board faſten- 
ed againſt a wall, to lay things on. 2. The till of a printing preſs. 3. 
A heap of ſand in the ſea, 4. [With miners] that hard ſurface or 
coat of the earth which lies under the mould, uſually about a foot 
deep. 

SHg'LeEy [from elf} full of hidden rocks or banks. 

SELL [pcyl, or pceala, Sax. skaal, Su. ſchaal, Ger. ſchelle, Du. 
ecale, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, ecaille, in the ſecond] 1. The woody huſk 
and cover of nuts and fruits. 2. The cruſtaceous coverings of fiſhes. 3. 
The covering of ſeeds of filiqious plants. 4. The covering of an egg. 
5. The outer you of a houſe. 6. [From teffudꝰ] a muſical inſtrument. 


7. The ſuperficial part. '' | 
To SHELL, verb act. (yeylan, Sax. skaala, Su. ſcheifen, Du. ſchalen, 
off, as broken ſhells. 2. To caſt 


ſheep. 


\ — 


Ger.] to take off the huſk or cover. 
To SurIL, verb neut. 1. To fall 

the ſhell. 8 : + 
SHE'LL-z15H [of Hell and f] fiſh inveſted with a hard covering, 

either teſtaceous, as oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as lobſlers, | | 


11D Sur'LLY 


SHI SHI 


Sur LY [from hell] 1. Abounding with ſhells, 2. Conſſling of * The copies which the Greek verſion followed, read it 1 
allen 5 Xths Wh, © Wn "6 | * a compound of be, a Hebrew pronoun, which is applicd * 


To sur't rex, verb af, 1. To receive into one's houſe, 2. To de- only to things, as Dr. Newton ſuppoſes, but alſo 0 ,,,. 

2 or protect. 3. To cover from notice. . | Pjalm 146, 5 3 and , i. e. for him. And accordingly ke lie "Si 
To SH1tLTER; verb neut. 1. To take ſhelter. 2. To give ſhelter. ral verſion will be that, which the Syriac, Arabic, and! believe T 
Snzl TER I prob. of pceala,'Sax, a ſhell) 1. A place of defence the beſt copies of the Septuagint eſpous d, %, for c 5 

againſt ill weather. 2. Protection, fecurity. 3. A protector, a de- And as to t e Samaritan, he ſhould have conſidered, that it i 

eme ee jo N | only the Hebrew text in other characters. St. Jerome, wh, ſce | 85 

- Sus'urencs; ob e e Ao 59; to have followed a different reading, renders it, * Og; Mi = 

 Sax't,TurLESs, having no place of ſhelter, without refuge. | 76 . . „ e une which indeed luis de Sh 
SHz'1.vino, ſlanting. | F | a | eſſiah: But St. Jerome 1s too exceptionable a writer, to lay lu 
SHE'tyInGNBss, the ſinking or riſing gradually like a ſhelve or ſand any great ſtreſs on his authority; and what the learned Greek; . 

in the ſea. | 1 „ei AY thought of his verſion, the reader may poſſibly find undey te | 
Sur'Lvx [of (chetb, Da.] full of ſhelves or ſand heaps, as the ſea: words Sin, or WEsrERx Here/y, and VULGAaTE, compare, = To 


To Suxxp, pret. and par t. paſfſ, bent [yeendan, Sax. ſeþenden, Dag SHIITES, of Mat, a company, a Jet, Arab. in particular the 


1. To ruin, to ſpoil, to miſchief. 2. To diſgrace, to degrade. 3. To lowers, or (as we ſhould ſay) ſectaries of Aly, the coulin and fon ot — r. 


| | ; 
ovet-power, to cruſh, © All the ſenſes are obſolete. | 6 of Mahomet ; they are fo called (ſays Abulpbaragius) from their ihe I 
SHg'PHERD [yceapa-hynd, Sax.] 1. A keeper of ſheep. 2. One rence to his cauſe, and their mp has. his 1 to an immediate ju); Fes 

; a et's diſeaſe; and that 


who tends the congregation, a paſtor. Lu ta the ſupreme power after the-proph none but 
SHE PHERDESS e lr. dax. ] a woman that keeps ſheep; fis [i. e. 4% 5] e have a title to the caliphate, | Nan on 
SHz/PHERD's-NEEDLE, A plant. * only add, that as the Perſians eſpouſe the cauſe of Aly, they are accy,, 
She'PHERD's-POUCH,. a common herb. # ingly diſtinguiſhed by this appellation from the Turks; who diſputed i 
Sur'rukkbien [from Srepherd] reſembling a ſhepherd, ruſtic. Sidney. and are called Sonnites [or Sunnites] See CALIPHATE, and Soxnrys, 
\ Sxg'yznDy, the work or office of a ſhepherd. Were ſkilful in . - Sd'LLING [peyllng, of pcyld, Sax. becauſe anciently ſtamped with 
gerdy. ' Rebinſon. © e 1 e a ſhield} a coin well known, but among our Saxon anceltors was in val 
Sur'PTON-MALLET, a market town of 'Somerſetſhire, 111 miles from but 5 4. bo bp 0 
London 37h 28 2 SHILLING Scotch, in value one penny. | 


Sa1r'ewass, a market-town of Devonſhire, 160 miles from Lon- SHULLI-SHALL1, a corrupt reduplication of all 1? the queſtion of | 


— DHS 


* 


. | | ; perſon. heſitating. 6/53 : 139 To 8 
SizrBe'T C erbet, Fr. ſorbetto, by a Tarkiſh drink; alſo the com- . Si1'LY, adv. [from fy] not familiarly, not frankly. Ws 
poſition of punch before the infuſion of the brandy, &c. The word Is Sui [pcina, Sax. ſcheen, Du. ſchien, Ger,] the fore part of the HOG 
of Arabic etymology ; Sarbat [or ſherbet] in wares ng 6 hi nifies leg. | y T . 8807 
one ſingle draught, or act of drinking; and is accordingly applied not To Snive, verb neut, pret. I ſhone, I have ſhone, ſometimes, I f. , 
only to liquors in general, but in particular to what we thould call a 4% ned, I have ſhined (5 cinan, Sax, gkine, Dan. skeinan, Goth, chyng, of 
in phyſic. 1 5 „ n | { Du. O. and L. Ger, Uheinen, H. Ger. 1. To look bright, to cj , Sox 

HERBORN, the name of two market-towns, one in Dorſetſhire, on luſtre. 2. To be without clouds. 3. To be gloſſy. 4. Tobe gay, ty | Sis 
the river Panet, 118 miles from London; the other in the Weſt-riding be | og ang; 5. To be beautiful. 6. To be eminent, or conſpicuous, o 8 
of Yorkſhire, at the conflux of the Wherfe and Ouſe, 176 miles from 7. To be propitious. 8. To enlighten. Sax, of 
Landis. Ing 1 SHINE, Jah. [from the verb] 1. Fair weather. Be it rain or ſau. diſchar 
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- Sus'r1FF [peyn-xenef, Sax. 9. d. ſhire-greve} the chief officer of a Dryden. 2. Brightneſs, ſplendor, luſtre, 


ſhire or county. And the ſame term, if I am not miſtaken, with the SHI'NESS {from ey unwillingneſs to be familiar. i To e 
Afiatics ſignifies a prince or noble perſon, and is in particular a plied to SH1'N INGNEss [PCcinandenepe, Sax. luſtre, brightneſs, _ 
the deſcendants of Mahomet. . Sheriff (fays Golius in his Arabic lexi- Su1'xcLB [Minthew derives it of /cindere, Lat, to cleave} a boat ot With ſwit 
con) ſignifies a prince, noble, and eſpecially in deſcent ; hence is it ap- cleft of wood, to cover houſes, ſteeples, &c. with. To Su 
plied to the deſcendants of Mahomet,” May not I alſo add, and to the Shi xcus [in medicine] a diſeaſe, a fort of St. Anthony's fir, z germinat. 


prince or governor of Mecea; who claims, if I am not miſtaken, this ſpreading inflammation about the waſte, See Exvs1ycL as. 


ſhape, 
relation to the prophet, | Sar y [from fine] bright, luminous, ſplendid, 4 


', * : . . ; as an Arrc 

SHE/RIFFALTY, SHE'RIFPWIC, Of SHE'R1FFDOM, the office or juriſ- Sue [ſcip, ſcyp, Sax. ſcap, Du.] a termination implying quality dr along. 
diction of a ſheriff ite ; adjunct, as lordſbip; or office, as ſteauaraſbip. | runs from 
SHErRY [of Arres, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain] a wine. SH1P (skip, Dan, skep, Su. ſcype, Sax. (chip, Du. O. and IL. Ger, Suoor 


To Snrw, verb ac. [pceapian, Sax. gkova, Su. ghue, Dan. or of ſchiff, H. Ger.] a general name for all large veſſels that go with ſails fit The act « 
ſchauen, Ger. which now ſignifies to behold ; whence ſchauplatza, play- for navigation on the ſea; except gallies, which go with oars and imack- SHoo't 
houſe] 1. To echibit to view. 2. To diſcover or make known. 3. To fails. _ | N : SHoP 
prove or make appear. 4. To offer, to afford. 5. To publiſh, to pro- To SH1P [from the noun] 1. To put into a ſhip. 2. To tranſportin 2 office for 
claim. 6. To teach, to tell. | . ſhip. 5 | : on. 

To Surw, verb neut. 1. To appear. 2. To have appearance. Su'1P-BOY [of ip and boy] a boy who ſerves in a ſhip, a young fea- SHo'p-x3 
Sugw[yceap, Sax. (chu, Pa. 1. Appearance, public ſight. 2. man. done, 


Superficial appearance. 3. Oſtentatious diſplay. 4. Object attracting S#1'P-MAsTER [of ip and maſter] maſter of the ſhip, _ Sho'p-x 
notice. 5. Splendid appearance. 6. Semblance, likeneſs. 7. Spe- Sury-moxey, a tax anciently laid upon the ports, citic, Oc. cf accounts. 
: _ ciouſnef6. plauſibility. &. Exhibition to view. 9. Phantoms, not rea- England, revived by king Charles I. Sno' -k 

lities. 10. Repreſentative action oy Su1'PPER [ſcipper, Du. and L. Ger. ſchiffer, H. Ger.] the maſter of a ſhop. 

 SHEWnN, pre. and part. pafſ. of To Suxw, which ſee. ; "RP | : SHO'P- 
 Smr'BpoLETH [Ha, Heb. 7. e. an ear of corn] a criterion by which Sar/yyinc [of skip, Dan. ſcip. Sax.] 1. Ships, 2. Paſlage in 1 foreman of 
the Gileadites diſtinguiſhed the Ephraimites, by their pronouncing / ſhip. | 5 Suo'p-L. 
» - for þ: And from hence, in a figurative uſe, the criterion of a party. SHI'P-SHAPEN [with ſailors] unſightly ; ſpoken of a ſhip that i bull goods out « 
Suldꝝ [of pceaban, Sax. ſcheiden, Ger. to divide] a ſhiver or ſegment, ftrait up after ſhe comes to her bearings; the ſame that i termed wake- | the value © 
Shinner: reared. f ; SHO'RAG 
SHiELD [pcyld, Sax. skold, Su. akioldur, III. ſchiſt, Celt. ſchilde, SHI'PTON uon Stozver, a market town of Worcellerſſure, 75 miles SHORE 
Du. ſchilp, Ger. ſcudo, It. eſcude, Sp.] 1. A ſort of buckler. 2, Pro- from London. : — N Je: 
tection or defence. 3. One that gives protection or ſecurity. SH1'ewRECK [ſcip-pnzec, Sax. ] 1. The periſhing of a ſhip at ſea, 2. uilding, a 
To SnizLD [pcylban, Sax.] 1. To cover with a ſhield. 2. To pro- The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. 3. Deſtruction, miſcarriage. > To Snon 
tect or defend. 3. To keep off, to defend againſt. To SyriewrEck [from the noun] 1. To deſtroy by daſhing on 7 ore. Not 


SHO'REL} 
Shore, / 
SHO'REH, 
HO'RL IN: 
SHoRN [o 
| VHORT, 2. 

uration. 2 


To Suirr, verb neut. rey pdan, Sax. according to Skinner] 1. To and ſhallows. 2. To make to ſuffer the danger of a wreck. 
change place. 2. To give place to other things. 3. To change clothes, Sn1'y-waricur [of p and avright] a builder of ſhips. L Th 
particularly the linen. 4. To practiſe indirect methods. 5. To find ſome Sur'y-wricnTs, were conſtituted in the reign of king James J. . 
expedient, to act or livg, tho' with difficulty. 6. To take ſome method are a maſter, two wardens, and ſixteen aſſiſtants, I heir arms wt 1and: 
for ſafety. ark on a chief, the croſs of St. George charged with a lion of 75 in iu 

To Suirr, verb act. 1. To change, to alter, 2. To transfer from the crelt is the faid ark and the dove volant, with an olive brand 
place to place. 3. To put by ſome expedient out of the 'way. 4. To mouth proper. : ion or di- 

| change in poſition. 5. To change, as cloaths. 6. To dreſs in freſh SHIRE | (cine, a diviſion, of ſcynan, Sax. to divide] re, in Scot 


cloaths. , 7. To ſhift off; to defer, to put off by ſome expedient, viſion of land, of which there are in England 40, in qi 
Suter {from the verb] 1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty, 2. land 24, beſides ſtewarties, bailleries, and conſtabularies. die county aN ( 
Indirect expedient, laſt recourſe, 3. Fraud, artifice, ſtratagem. 4. Ste Clerk, an under ſheriff, or his deputy ; or clerk to tne 8 fo far 
Evaſion, eluſory practice. 5. A woman's linen. court. | : 3 eg 
Sn1'FTER, ſabſl. a fellow that practiſes all manner of ſhifts and cun- SUIxx [g. d. a ſhark] a ſharping fellow that lies upon the càten, 2 fa 
ning tricks. the ſhark-fith. RT, ac 


 Sur'rTLEss [from hit] wanting expedients, deſtitute of means to Sar'kKING, ſharping, lying upon the catch. 

live. ey e SaIRT [ſync, 8 uh, 8 . an inner linen garment . 

a Sni'ron [he, Heb.] a name appropriated by divines to our Lord To SnikT [from the noun] to cover, to clothe, as with a fut. 
and Saviour Chriſt. The main body of both Jews and. gentiles are Sri'sTLESS [from irt] wanting a ſhirt. „ o which MF 
agreed that the term ſpilob (which occurs in Jacob's prediction, Gen. Sui TrrIu, a ſort of beautiful wood growing in Arabia, o to the 
c. 40, v. 10) relates to the Meſſiah ; but even the moſt learned Jews ſes made the greateſt part of the tables, altars, c. belonging 
themſelves are divided about the etymology of the word. Abenezra, bernacle. | Du. C. 1 
after giving many explications, concludes the term to be equipollent to To SUITE, irr. verb. [ſcrean, Sax. abyta, Su. iy 6 _— 
ben-o, i. e. his ſon; and derives it from a verb of the ſame radical letters L. Ger. ſcheiſſan, H. G. chien, Fr.] to diſcharge the belly, 
in 2 Kings, c. 4. v. 28; which ſignifies (in his judgment) to make to ture. 

ö bring forth ; or from another word of the ſame root, which ſignifies the SH1'TTEN, beſhit, fouled with ordure. _ | 
, membranes in which the fetus is wrapped. * In the Samaritan text and SHI'TTENLY 12 the 1 poorly, pitifully. 2 guck wil 
verſion (ſays Dr. Newton) it is pacificus, the E and this (ſays  Sur'TTLE Cock (prob. of ſceoaan, Sax. to ſhoot] a 
he) is perhaps the beſt explication of the word.“ But after all, I ſuſpet feathers, to be-banded to and fro with battledores. kick ſolinter, ot ls 
that the * Fr copies, and from them both the Syriac and Arabic Sm [ſchyve, Du. 1. A lice of bread. 2. A thick Ip | 
verſions bid the faireſt i. e. he whoſe it is, or * he for whom it is reſer- mina, cut off from the main ſubſtance. to break into ſy 
ved; whether by this elliptic ſorm of ſpeech, be underſtood the people, Fo Sui'ver, verb ad. [prob. of ſcpelvererf, Du l 
or rule over the people, ee to that well known title of the Meſſiah, vers or pieces. | ; 0 ſhudder: * 

the king of 1fazl. See Mason irg, CurtsT, and Mzsslan, compared To Shiver, verb neut. 1. To quake, to ions : | 
with Dr. Newton's Diſſertat. p. 99, 100, Cc. | '- [from i] to fall at once into many parts or nes. Sun 


« - 


: 


SHO 


ina ſhip] a little round wheel, in which the rope of a block or pulley 

er from Giver] looſe of coherence, incompact, 

To SU VERA [of ſcheuren, Ger. ] to ſhake for cold, : ; | 

Sy0aD [with tin miners] ſuch fragments of ore, which by rains, cur- 

cents of Water, Ce. are torn off from the load or veins of ore. 

guoAU. See SHOLE, ; 

Jo SnoaR, or To SHorE [prob. of ſchotren, Du.] to underprop. 

Soars; or Suonks [of (choore, Du.) props or counterforts, ſet to 

ſupport or bear up any thing of weight which leans forward, 

lo Sock [ſchocken, Du, ' choguer, Fr.] 1. To claſh with, to daſh 

zyainſt, 2. Jo put into a commotion. 3. To offend, to diſgull. 
$yock [ ſbocken, Du. choc, Fr.] 1. Conflict, violent concourſe. 2. 

Concuſſion, external violence. 3. The conflict of enemies. 4. Offence, 

impreſſion of diſguſt. 5. A pile of ſheaves of corn, 6. [from ſhag} 
rough dog. 

f — for ſoed, the pret. and part. paſſ. of To SHE. 


H. Ger.] a cover for the foot. 
To Suo, irr. verb [ſceogan, 
yer at the bottom. ; 
'SHoe'1nG-Horn [of for and horn) 1, A horn for drawing ſhoes on 
upon the foot. 2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is facilitated. 3. 
lla a figurative ſenſe] a lover retained by a woman, not with deſign to 
marry him, but only to draw on the addreſſes of more. 
SHOE'-MAKER (of ſceo and macan, Sax, to make] a maker of 


Sax.] 1. To put on ſhoes. 2. To co- 


To $xoc [prob. of ſehocheln, Teut.] to jog, to joggle, to make to 
wap or vacillate to and fro. | 

no [from ſock] a violent concuſſion. | 

SHOLE. 1, Shallow. 2. [ſceole, Sax.] acompany of fiſhes, 
Suo'LINEBS [g. d. ſhallowneſs] fulneſs of flats in the ſea, Oc. 

Sno “LV [g. d. ſhallow] full of flats. 

SHONE, pret. of Hine. See To SHINE. 

; Syook, pret. of ſhake. See To SHAKE. | "h 

o SHooT, verb act. pret. I ſhot, part. ſhot, or Shotten ¶ ſceoran, 
Sax. skiuta, Su. ſchieten, Du. and L. Ger. 4 nga , ant 1. 'T'o 
diſcharge ſhot out of a gun, or arrows out of a bow. 2, To diſcharge 
any thing ſo as to make it fly with ſpeed or violence. 3. To let off. 
4. To emit new parts, as a vegetable, 5. To emit, to dart or thrult 


with ſwiftneſs. 9. [Among workmen] to make ſtrait by plaining. 

To Suoor, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of 838 2. To 
germinate, to increaſe in vegetable growth. 3. To form itſelf into any 
ſhape. 4. To be emitted. 5. To protuberate, to jut out. 6. To pals, 
as an arrow, 7. To become any thing ſuddenly. 8. To move ſwiftly 
along. 9. To feel a quick pain. 10. Ballaſt is ſaid to for, when it 
runs from one ſide of the ſhip to another. = | 
SHooT, /ub/t. prob. of ſcore, Sax.] 1. A young ſprout or bud. 2. 
The act of firiking. 

Suoc TER [from foe] one that ſhoots, a gunner, an archer. 

SHoe. [ſceope, Sax. ſchap, in L. Ger. ſignifies a cup board] 1. An 
office for ſelling wares. 2. A room where manufactures are carried 
on. 
SHo'y-BoarD [of ob and board] a bench on which any work is 
done. 8 
Sno'r-BOoOο [of /bop and book] a book in which a tradeſman keeps his 
accounts. ; 

Sno'e-KEEPER [of bop and #eep]..a retail tradeſman, one who keeps 
a ſhop: © | 

3 [of op and man] 1. A man who keeps a ſhop. 2. The 
foreman of a ſhop. - 

SHo'P-LIFTING [of ſceope, Sax. a ſhop, and /watio, Lat.] ſtealing 
goods out of a ſhop, going under pretence of buying; which, if it be to 
the value of 5 s. is death. 

| SHO'RAGE, a duty paid for goods brought on ſhore. | 
Syore [ſcone, Sax.] 1. The fide or bank of the ſea. 2. A drain; 
py rly ſewer. 3. [from ſchooren, Du. to prop] the ſupport of a 
uilding, a prop. 

To Sxore [ſchooren, Du.] 1. To prop, to ſupport. 2. To ſet on 
ſhore. Not in uſe. 

SHO'RELESS {from gore] having no ſhore. Boyle. 

SHORE, pret. of ſhear. Sce To SHEAR. 

SHO'REHAM, New, a berough town of Suſſex, at the mouth of the 

Adur, 55 miles from London, It ſends two members to parliament. 
| Sho'RLING, a ſheep-ſkin, after the fleece is ſhorn off, 

SHORN [of ſceanan, Sax. pret. of ſhear. See Lo SHEAR. 

| Snort, adj, [ſceont, Sax.] 1. Not long, either in ſpace, extent or 

duration, 2. Not attaining the end, not adequate, not equal. 3. Re- 

peated by quick irritations. 4. Not far diſtant in time. 5. Defective, 

imperfe&t. 6. Scanty, wanting. 7. Not fetching a compaſs. 8. Not 

gong ſo far as intended. 9. Defcdtive as to quantity. 10. Narrow, 

Fntratted. 11. Brittle, friable. 12. Not bending. 

SHORT, ub. [from the adj.] a ſummary account. | 

SHORT, adv.” not long. Generally uſed in compoſition. Short. en- 

during joy. Dryden. = 
SHorT and ſweet. 

Lat. Sermonis prolixitas ng | 

To Sho's Tex [ſceonzan, Sax. korten, Du. O. and L. Ger, kurtzen, 

. Ser. accourcir, Fr. accortarſi, It. acortar, Sp.] 1. To make ſhorter, 

ither in time or ſpace. 2. To contract, to abbreviate. 3. To con- 

to hinder from progreſſion. 4. To cut off, to defeat. 5. To lop. 

doll d of his noſe, and /borten'd of his ears. Dryden. | I 
0 — RT-HAND [of ort and hand] a method of writing in compendious 
eafacters, : 
MH0'RT-LIVED [of Sort and live] not living or laſting long. | 
"ORTLY [of fort] 1. Quickly, ſoon, in a little time. 2. Briefly, 


a few. words. 3 
HO'RTRIBS [of Sort and ribs] the ribs below the ſternum. 

2 Ho” RT-SIGHTED (of ſhort and fight] 1. Defe&t of fight ing 

n the convexity of the eye. 2. Unable by intellectual fight to ſee 


N L 
PHO RT-SIGHTEDNESS 


f Agb. . DefeR of light. De- 
l of ment fig [from Port-ſighted] 1 18 2. 


$41veR (prob. of ſcheuren, Du.] 1. A piece or cleft of wood. 2. fin | 


Suok [ſceo, or ſcoh, Sax. gkvo, Su. (choe, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchuh, 


forth. 6. To puſh ſaddenly. 7. To puth forward. 8. Jo paſs thro? | 


8 H R 


SHORTWAi's'rED [of Mort and waiſt] having a ſhort wailt, 
SHORTWI'ND ED [of art and wind} ſliort-bicathed, ailluatic, 
SHOR TWI'NGED [of fort and wing] having ſhort wings. 


S uo [{coreneſle, Sax.) 1, Brevity, 

Sno'ty (from ſhore] lying near the coaſt. | 

Snor, the pretcrite and part, paſl. of HH Sce To Suoor. | 

Snor, allt. Iſchot, Du, from Hoot} 1. The act of thooting,, 2. The 
miſſive weapon emitted by any inſtrument, particularly the ball. from a 
gun. 3+ Ihe flight of a ſhot. 4. [E/cot, Fr.] a perſon's part of a 
reckoning, 85 | 

Chain SHOT, is two whole or half-bullets joined together either by a bar 
or chain of iron, which allows them ſome liberty aſunder, ſo thatthey, cut 
and deſtroy whatever happens in their way, and are very ſerviccable in a 
ſea battle, to cut the enemy's ſails, = 

Craſi-Bar-Snor, are round ſhot, with a long ſpike of iron caſt in 
each, as if it went through the middle of it. 

Ca/e-SHOT, is either mall bullets, nails, bits of old iron, or the like, 
put intg a caſe, to ſhoot out of ordnance. 

SH r REE [of hot and $0) clear of the reckoning. - 

S10"TTEN {of ſchutten, Du, to pour out] ſpawned, or having ſpent 
the roe, as fiſhes. 

SuorrEN Mili, curdled, turned to curds and whey, 

To Snove, verb act. [peeopen, Sax, ſchuyven, Du. ſchuuven, O. and 
L. Ger, ſchieven, II. Ger.] 1. To puſh or thruſt by main ftrength. 2. 
To drive a boat, &c. by a poll that reaches to the bottom of the water, 

3. To puſh, to ruſh againſt. And {ove you off the (tage, Pope, 

To Syove, verb neut. to puſh forward beſorc onc. | 

SHOVE, /ub1. [from the verb] a puſh. 

SHO'VEL [pcofl, Sax. ſcheuttel, Du. ſchaffci, O. and J., Ger. ſchaullel, 
II. Ger. ] an inſtrument for digging, and divers other uſes. 

To Sno'ver [of pcoflan, Sax.) 1. To work witha thovel. 2; To- 
gather in great quantities, : 

SHO'VELLER, a fowl, called a pelican. | 

SHOULD [of ꝓceoldan, Sax.] a kind of auxiliary verb, uſed in the 
conjunctive mood, ſignifying ought; as, / ould go, I ought to go. 

To SHou'LDER 190 culdon, Sax.) 1. Jo lay on the ſhoulder, 2. 
To joſtle with the ſhoulder. | 

SHOU'LDER [yculdon, Sax. ſhulder, Dan. ſehouber, Du, (chultet, 
Ger.] 1. The joint that connects the body to the arm, 2. Ihe upper 
joint of the fore leg; as, a foulder of mutton. 3. The upper part of 
the back. Adown her /houlders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 4. A 
riſing part, a prominence. | 

SHOULDER Blade, a bone of the ſhoulder, of a triangular figure, co- 
vering the hind part of the ribs, called alſo the /capula. | 

SHOULDER of @ Baſtion [in fortification] is where the. face and the 
flank meet. | 

SHOULDER of an Arrow [with archers] that part of the head of it that 
a man may feel with his fingers, before it comes to the point. 

SHOULDER Pigbt [with farriers] a diſeaſe or hurt in horſes, when the 
pitch or point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, which makes the horſe halt 
downright. 

SHOULDER-Splaiting, or SHOULDER-Torn [with farriers] a hurt which 
happens to a horſe by ſome dangerous ſlip, ſo that the ſhoulder parts 
from the breaſt. 

SHOULDER-WWrench [with farriers] a ſtrain in the ſhoulder. 

SHOULDER-Head [in archery] a fort of arrow head, between blunt 
and ſharp, made with ſhoulders. 2 | | | 

SHOU LDERING [in 3 a retrenchment oppoſed to the ene- 
my's, or a work caſt up for a defence on one ſide, whether made of 
heaps of earth, gabions, or faſcines ; alſo a ſquare orillon made in the 
baſtion near the ſhoulder, to cover the cannon of a caſemate. 

SHOULDERING Piece [in carpentry] a bracket. | 

SHOU'LDER-SLIP [of guulder and /{ip] diſlocation of the ſhoulder. 

To Snour [prob. of jauchzen, Ger. | to ſet up a loud huzza, to cry 
in triumph, ; 

Snour, a loud huzza of triumph or exultation. 

To Snow. See To Sur. 

Syo'wer Iycun, Sax. skur, Su. ſchaur, O. Ger.] 1. A falling or 
diſtillation of rain for a time, a cloud reſolved into rain. 2. Storm of 
any thing falling thick. Show'rs of ſtones. Pope. 3. Any very liberal 
diſtribution. The great hu of your gifts. Shakeſpeare. 

To ShowER, verb adt. [from the noun] 1. To wet or drown with 
= 2. To pour down. 3. To diſtribute, or ſcatter with great libe- 
rality. 

To SHowER, verb neut. to be rainy, ; | 

SHO WERINESs [Pcupicgnere, Sax,] rainineſs, inclinableneſs to be 
ſhdwery. 8 

 Sho'wery [of ycunicꝶ, Sax. ] rainy, apt or inclinable to produce 
ſhowers. 

SHOWN, pret. and part. paſſ. of eau. See To Suew. 

SHO'wY, or SHo'wisH [of ꝓceapian, Sax. ſchouwen, Du. to ſhew] 
making an appearance, gaudy. 

Suxaxx [of pepincan, Sax. ] the pret. of Frink. See To Suaixx. 

To Sure [ycneadan, Sax. ] to cut or mince ſmall. 

SHreD [peneav, Sax.]J 1. A ſmall cutting of cloth, or filk, 2. A 
fragment. 

HREW [of ſchreuen, Ger. to bawl] a ſcolding contentious ill-natured 
woman. 

SusEW Mouſe [gkoumul;, Dan.] a kind of field mouſe, about the ſize 
of a rat, and of a weezel-colour, very miſchievous to cattle; ſo that 
country people ſay, if it goes over the back of a beaſt, it will make he 
beaſt lame in the chine ; and if it bite a beaſt, it will cauſe it to ſwell to 
to the heart, and die. ; 

SurEwp [prob. of beſchreyen, Teut, to bewitch] 1. Cunning, ſubtle. 
2. Smart, witty. 3. Having the qualities of a ſhrew, malicious, turbu- 
lent. 4. Bad, ill-betokening. 5. Painful, pinching, dangerous. | 

Sure wpLY. I. Cunningly, ſmartly, wittily. 2. Miſchievouſly, | 
deſtructively. 3. Vexatiouſly ; an ironical expreſſion. 4. With ſtrong 


ſuſpicion. 
. 1. Sly cunningneſs. 2. Miſchievouſneſs, petulance. 
Sure wish [from rom having the 22 of a ſhrew. 
petulantly, frowardly, pee- 


* adv. ¶ from ferewifþ 
7 Ye | * 

3 [from red] the qualities of a ſſirew, clamorouſ- 
: | | SHRE'W5S- 


2. Delicicacy inlength. 


815 


Suat wesbzr, a large and populous borough town of Shropſhire, on 
the river Severn, 1 87 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the 


noble family of Talbot, and ſends two members to parliament. 


To Sirrex [ſchrige, Dan. glirya, Su.] to cry out as one in A great 


danger or fright. 


SarItk [prob. of ſericeio, It. or ſchryge, Dan. skry, Su.] a vehement 


noiſe or outcry of anguiſh, or horror. | ah 
Sunirr [pepipt, Sax. ] confeſſion of fins to a prieſt : Obſolete. 
SHRILL, adj. {prob o 
To SHRILL { 
vibrations of ſound. _ 8 
Sarr'LLY, ſharply, acutely. 
SyR1'LNESSs ny of ſound. 
Snatur {ſome 
2 wrinkled back] 1. 
form. 2. A little ſhort fellow): In contempt. 
Sur/1NED, inſhrined, ſeated or placed in a ſhrine. Milton. 


Sarine [renin, Sax. eſcrin, Fr, /crinium, Lat.] a cabinet or deſk, a 


ſort of caſe or cheſt to hold the relicks of a ſaint, 


Tosnxixx, verb neut. pret. I frunk or ſhrank, part. ſorunken or rund 
[penuncan, Sax. ] 1. To contract or leſſen in length or breadth. 2. To 
pain, by con- 


3. To expreſs fear, horror or 


withdraw as from danger. 
tracting the body. 4. To fall back as from danger. 


Suxiux, /abf. [from the verb] 1. Corrugation, contraction into leſs 
compaſs, A brink or contraction of the body. Woodward, 2. Con- 


traction of the body from fear and terror. / 


To Sartve [ypupan, Sax. ] 1. To make à confeſſion to a prieſt, 2. 


To hear ſuch confeſſions. 


To Sar1'ver [(chrumpelen, Teut.] to wrinkle, to run up in wrinkles 


or ſcrolls. 

Surr'ver [from rive] a confeſſor. 

SHROUD erde Sax. ] 1. A ſhelter, a cover. 
dead, a winding-ſheet. 3. Large ropes that ſupport the maſts. 

To SurovD, verb af. [from the noun] 1. 
danger. 2? To dreſs for the grave. 3. To clothe, to dreſs. 
cover, to conceal. 5. To defend, to protect. 

To SHrRouD, verb neut. to harbour, to take ſhelter. : 
- Syrove Sunday [Gg. d. ſhriving-ſunday, of pchipan, Sax. to 
becauſe our anceſtors were wont at Shrove-tide to 


confeſs, 


gious obſervation of Lent. 


Survs pcnube, Sax.] 1. A ſmall or low tree, a buſh.. 2. A com- 
pound of brandy, the juice of Sevil oranges or lemons, and ſugar, kept 
in a veſſel for the ready making of punch at any time, by the addition of 


water. ; 
Surv'BBIXEss [ycnybicne pre, Sax.] fullneſs of ſhrubs. 


5 [of fenybiz, Sax. ] 1. Full of ſhrubs. 2. Reſembling a 


ub. 
SHRUG, a ſhrinking up the ſhoulders. 
To Sukve, verb ad, [perhaps of ſchroeven, Du.] to ſhrink up the 
ſhoulders. p | 
To Snxrve, verb neut. to expreſs horror or diſſatisfaction by the motion 
of the ſhoulders or whole body. 
Syurunk [of pcpincan, Sax.] the preterite and part. paſſ. of Grink. 
See To SnrINK. ' 

To Sxv'oper [ſbuddren, Du.] to quake with fear or with averſion. 

To Suu r IE, verb neut. [Skinner derives it of ꝓcopl, Sax. a ſhovel] 
1. To dodge, to ſhift off. 2. To ſhuffle or mix the cards in any game. 
3. To ſtruggle, to ſhift, 4. To move with an irregular gait. 5. To 
play mean tricks. | 
To Snurrrs, verb af. 1. To agitate tumultuouſly. 
with ſome artifice or fraud. 3. To ſhake, to diveſt. 4. To change the 
poſition of the cards. 5. To form tumultuouſly or fraudulently, 

Sxv'eeLE [from the verb] 1. The act of diſordering things. 2. A 
trick, an artifice. | 8 

Suv'rrI ECA [of ſouffle and cap] a play in which money is ſhaken in 
in a hat. | S 

Suv'rrIER [from ſouffe he who plays tricks, or ſhuffies. | 

To Snus [pcuman, Sax. ] 1 It.] to avoid, to keep off from. 

Syu'nLEss from fun] inevitable, unavoidable. | 

To Suvur, verb ag. [rerxxan, Sax.] 1. To cloſe, fo as to prohibit 
ingreſs or egreſs. 2. To incloſe, to confine, - 3. To prohibit, to bar. 
4. Toexclude. 5. To contract, not to keep expanded. 

To Snur, . neut. to be ſhut, to ſhut or cloſe of itſelf, 

SHUT, part. adj. rid, clear, free, Get hut of him. L'Eftrange. 

ShuT, uh. from the verb] 1. Act of ſhutting, cloſe. 3. Small 
door or cover. Made in the ut of a window. Newton. 

Suv'TTER ſof ſcrezan, Sax. to look, ſchutten, Du. to incloſe] 1. 
One that ſhuts. 2. A cover, adoor. 

Stv'TTLE [ſceaSel, Sax.] a weaver's tool. | 

SHu'TTLECOCK. See SHI'TTLECOCK. | 

SHy [prob. of ſcheuen, Ger. to avoid or to abhor] 1. Reſerved, not 
familiar. 2. Cautious, wary. 3. Keeping at a diſtance. 4. Suſpi-' 
cious, jealous. 

Sar'xsss, reſervedneſs, coynels. 

S1's1LaxT [ fibilans, Lat.] hiſſing. The ſibilant letters. Holder. 

S1B1La'"T10n {from fib:lo, Lat.] a hifling ſound. 

SIACONA'GRA [crayuraypa, Of craywr, a jaw, and aye, Gr. a cap- 
ture] the gout in the jaw. See CHIR ACR, Popacka, Cc. 

Sis {$1b, Sax. a kin] kindred, hence comes our name gap, g. d. 
the kindred of God, a god - father or god-mother ; An obſolere — — 
S1BYLs, or S1BYLL X, Lat. [HD, Gr.] fo called (ſays Jackſonin his 
Cbronologic Antiquities) either from the Laconic oi; Sznn (the Laconics 

uſing the Greek fema for the theta;) g. d. the divine council : or from 
the proper name Sibylla, the daughter of Dardanus, who was herſelf a 
propheteſi, and from her all other propheteſſes were ſo called. He ob- 
ſerves {till further from Alian, „that there were four Sibyls, the Ery- 
threan, the Saban, the Egyptian, and Sardiaian ; but ſame, he ſays, 
reckons fix others, ten in all, —Tho' Martian Capella allows but of two, 
the Erythrean, whom he alſo thinks to be the Cumzan, and the Phry- 
gian.” Our chronologiſt aſſures us, that the fby/; were firſt known in 
Greece, after the inſtitution of the oracles of Dodona and Delphi, [See 
OracLes] that the oldeſt {by/ was the Lybian, ſiſter to Belus and Age 
nor, and one generation older than Cadus ; and that ſhe prophecy'd in 
a cave in Lybia, as Diodorus Siculus relates,” And after giving us a de- 
+ tail of ſome others, he concludes with obſerving, © that the Cumæan ſi- 


/ 


* 


ſchreyen, Teut. or of gr#le] ſounding acutely. 
rom the adj.] to pierce the ear with ſharp and quick 


erive it of ſchrump, Teut. a wrinkle, becauſe it has 
A ſmall ſea-fiſh, ſomething reſembling a lobſter in 


2. The dreſs of the 


o ſhelter, to cover from 
4. To 


rive, 7. e. to confeſs 
their ſins, and receive the ſacrament, in order to a more ſtrict and reli- 


2. To remove 


S IF ] 


byl, who was conſulted by neas (Eneid VI. I. 36.) flouriſned in . 
year before Ghrift 1181. But tis not known, when the oracle 15 0 
up at Cumæ; tho probably it was founded by the Pelaſgi in [ta] ; 
of whom, in their migrations, ſettled in Campania, where og ; 
This is that 7 / to ae Virgil refers us in theſe lines ; 8 
Ultima Cumzi venit jam Carminis Ata 
| Fam NOVA PROGENIES Cælo demittitur alto, &c.— 
With many other noble ſtrokes, which ſome Chriſtian divines h 
Judged not unworthy of being apply'd.to the Sor of God incarnate and k 
inettimable bleſſings, which his reign ſooner or later ſhall entail on 0 
kind. But ; when 
Non tali Auxilis, nec defenſoribus iſiis 
Tempus eget. | 

SU'BYLLINE | fby/linus, Lat.] of the ſibyls, belonging to the $1611, 

S1'CAMORE | ficamorus, Lat.] the name of a tree. EN 

To S1'ccaTE | /icco, Lat.] to dry. 

Stec rio [from ficcate] the act of drying. 

SICCI'FIC [ ficcificus, of ſiecus, dry, and fro, from Facio, Lat, to mal 
cauſing drynels. Rs a Y 

S1'CCITY Ls Lat.] dryneſs. 

S1cE [ fix, Fr. of ſex, Lat.] the number ſix at dice. 

Stena [with botaniſts] the wild carrot. 

Stex [feoc, Sax. fink, Su. üuge, Dan. fieck, Du.] 1. Affliged wink 
diſeaſe. 2. Ill in the ſtomach. 3. Diſguſted, 

To Sick {from the noun} to ſicken, to take a diſeaſe : Not in v6 

To S1'cxeN, verb ad. [(iukna, Su. flecken, Du.] 1. To mike kd, 
to diſeaſe. 2. To weaken, to impair. 

To SICKEN, verb neut. 1. Lo grow ſick. 2. To be ſatiated. 
be diſguſted. 4. To giow weak, to decay, to languiſh. | 

SICKLE [ſico, Sax. ſegel, Dan. fikel, Du. fichel, Ger. prob, of fart 
Lat. to cut] a hook for reaping corn. | ö 
: * [of ſeoclzchneſſe, Sax.] unhealthfulneſs, aptnek to be 

ick. | 

S1'CKLY, adj. 1. Unhealthy, unſound: 2. Faint, weak, Janguid. 

S1'CKLY, adv. not in health. - 

S1'cxNEss [ſeocnes, Sax.]. 1. Indiſpoſition of body. 2. Diſeaſe, 
malady. - | | 

S1ckLY fof ſeoclic, Sax.) infirm or indifpoſed in body; of a c 
temperament. 

Side, ſubft, N. Sax. ſyda, Su. fine, Dan. zyde, Du. ſicde, O. and 
L. Ger. ſeite, H. Ger.) 1. The parts of aniꝶ als fortified by the nbs, 
2. Any part of the body oppoſed to any other part. 3. The right or 
left. 4. Margin, edge, verge. 5. Any kind of reipett. 6, Party, 
intereſt, faction, ſect. | | | | 

Sid, ad. [from the ſubſt.] lateral, oblique, not dire, 

To Sms, to be of the ſame party, to engage with. 

S1i'DEBOARD [of fide and board] the fide table. 

S1'peBox [of fide and Sox] feat for the ladies on the fide of the thea- 
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miracle. 

what is 
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diſtingui. 

2 diſeaſe 

Stow. 

To Sr, 

1. To m 

token. to 

S1'GNA 

the doing 

SIGNA 

le, famo 

To Sr', 

render fat 

S1'GNA 

SIGNA” 

SI'GNA' 
eal with, 

Sana: 
impreſſed 

upon plan 

Froof” evi 

S1'GNA1 

the bottom 

book. 


3. To 


tre. 5 
S1'DELONG, adj, [of fide and long] lateral, oblique, not died. 
SIDELONG, adv. 1. Laterally, obliquely, not in purſuit. 2. On the 
ſide. | 
 S1'DERATED "my faderatus, Lat.] blaſted, planet-fruck. 
Sipera'T1o, Lat. I with botaniſts] the herb wall ſage or Rone- 
ſage, growing on old walls; alſo iron-wort, and clown's all-heal, | 
S1Dgs of Horu-wworks [in fortification] are the ramparts and parapets, 
which incloſe them on the right and left from che gorge to the head, 
Sipe-Lays [a hunting term] are the dogs that are jet in the Way to let 
ſlip at the deer, as he paſſes by. | 
SIDER. See CYDER. | 
S1'pERAL [ Adereus, Lat. ] of, or pertaining to the flars, ſtarry. 
S1vert1'T1s, Lat. [o19nprig, Gr.] the herb wall horehound. 
S1DERAL Year [in aſtronomy] the ſpace of time wherein the 2 In 
ing from one fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame ſtar again, which conn 
305 days, 6 hours, and very near 10 minutes. 
StwERa'TION [with ſurgeons] a mortification of ſo 
body. See SPHACELUs, Oc. | 
SIDERATION [in agriculture] the blaſting of trees or plants, 
eaſtern wind, or by exceſſive heat or drought. - 1 and depri 
| SivzRaT10N [in medicine] a being ſuddenly benummed and dep 
ved of the uſe of one's limbs. | 13 
S1'DEROMANCY o10npoporrrreua, of oer iron or ſteel, an oe 10 
Gr. divination] a divination performed by a red hot non, ee 
they laid an odd number of ſtraws, and obſerved what hgures, 
ſparklings, &c. they made in burning. 1 ö 
S1IDESADDLE 75 ſide and ſaddle] a ſaddle for a woman t U 0 
Si'DEsMAN [of fide and man] 5 8 to the et Fe 
SiDeEwars [ſive-pax, Sax.] laterally, on one nde. of 
of halen marke bonn * . ſituated at the moutl 
the river Side, 157 miles from London. The 
Sto, Fr. die, It. aſedio, Sp. prob. of ſedes, Lat. 1 (iber by 
encamping of an army round a place, with a deſigu to 35 der any relic 
diſtreſs and famine, or by making lines around it o ® Be 
from coming to them from without ; or by main force, 
attacks, c. 2. Any continued endeavour to gain po Obſolete. 6: 
Fr.] ſeat, throne : Obſolete. 4. Place, rank, claſs: 
ſiege, Fr. a ſeat] going to ſtool, voiding of excramene. | 
Explanation of Fig. I. Plate VII 
Names of the Works. 
— 8 — : 5 b, 5 > of 
e tenaille : e, double tenaille: ©, tor ditch! 
f, horn. work; g. g. &c. places of arms: h, h. h. 6 __— 
i, i, i, ravelins : k, k, half-moons : 1,1, crown Molt! ; p. bal 
rieſt's cap: n, n, counter- guard: o, o, Cc. Ns Poly! i 
with circular flanks: q,q, certain: r, 7, rampart | 
bridges. 
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Names of the Approaches. 3 
11, &e. trenches of approach: 22, &c. Ines er 6, 2 
33, &c. batteries: 44, &c. forts for defence of the tre * 
6, a mine. | | o the 
Stevx [ſype, Sax.] a veſſel or inſtrument for ſeparating 
part of any thing from the finer. 
P To 8157 * Sax. ſifte, Su. fiften, Du. HO 
parate the finer partof any thing reduced to a * 4 fl 
ſeparate, to part. 3. T o examine inquiſitively an 
Sr TEA [from /] he who ſifts. 


cation 


le 
Ger.) . 177 


A eve. 


$10 


SI L 


g ward, victorious preſerver; Sigard, conquering temper. Gibſon's 

a, | 
* [ſeoplan, Sax. ſucke, Dan. ſuchten, Du. ſeuſfzen, ao, 

to fetch breath deeply, by reaſon of ſome trouble of mind, or ſome diſ- 
eaſe of the body. | 

dien [prob. of ſeop, 
of breath, as above. 90 u 
gichr [ zeſiðe, Sax. ſieht, Du. geſicht, Ger. ] 1. The exerciſe or 
addon of the fenſe of ſceing. 2. Open view, a ſituation where nothing 
obllructs the ſight. z. Notice, knowledge. 4. A ſhow or ſpectacle. 

SonTED I from ,t] ſeeing in a particular manner, It is uſed only 
in compoſition, as paichhbted, foortfighted. 3 

$1647s. [in mathematics] two thin pieces of braſs on the extreme of 
in alidade, or index of a theodolite, &c. for the juſt direction of the in- 
dex to the line of the object. | | 

ScuTLEss [geſideleas, Sax.) blind. 

S1'GHTLINESS [xeſiSlcgnefs, Sax.] ſeemlineſs, handſomeneſs. 

ScuTLY [xelrdlicy, Sax.] comely, ſeemly. . N 

Sel [A ;) Lat.] a charm to be worn for the curing of diſeaſes, 
zrerting croſs accidents, injuries, Cc. | 5 

$1GILLA'RIA, Lat. a feſtival among the Romans, wherein they ſent 
reſents of ſeals and other ſuch things one to the other.. 

Sſeues {of figla, Lat.] cyphers; initial letters put for whole words; 
35 R. S. S. Regiæ Soctetatis Socius., 2 

S16M01DA'LEs [with anatomiſts] certain valves of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, in the ſhape of a half moon: they ſeparate to give paſſage to the 
blood, from the left ventricle of the heart into the arteria pulmonaria ; 
but, if it endeavours to return, they ſhut up the paſſage and are incloſed 
by the blood. | W 

$16M01'DEs [of E, and 200. Gr. ſhape] the proceſſes of the bones, 
whoſe figure reſembles the letter Z, or the ſigma of the ancient Greeks ; 
alſo three valves of the aorta or great artery, which obſtruct the blood 
in returning back to the heart. | 

Sion [ figne, Fr. ſegnio, It. /igno, Sp. of fignum, Lat.] 1. A ſenſible 
mark or character, by which any thing is known. 2. A wonder, a 
miracle. 3. A picture, or painting hung at the door, to give notice of 
what is ſold within. 4. A monument, a memorial. 5. A conſtellation 
of the zodiac. 6. Note of reſemblance. 7. Enſign. His fg in hea- 
ven. 8. Typical repreſentation, ſymbol. 9. A tubſcription of one's 
name; as a fign manual. 10. [In phyſic] ſome appearance of the body 
diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence the preſence, nature, and ſtate of 
a diſeaſe, or health, or death, may be inferred. 

Sion Manual, a ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing. 

To Sto [ſenian, Sax. fignare, Lat. figner, Fr. ſegnare, It. fignar, 2 
1. To mark. 2. [ Signer, Fr.] to ratify by hand or ſeal. 3. To be- 
token. to ſignify, to repreſent typically. 7 | 

$1'6NAL, ſubft. Fr. [ ſegnale, It. ſenel, 
the doing or knowing of ſomething. | 

SIGNAL, adj. [ fignale, Fr. ſegnalato, It.) notable, ſpecial, remarka- 
ble, famous. 9 N 
To Srenalize [ /fignaler, Fr. ſegnalare, It. ſenalar, Sp.] to make or 
render famous by ſome notable action. 

Sr ALLY [from figna/] eminently, remarkably. 
Siena'Tion [from ino, Lat.] fign given, act of betokening. 

Sr NATO Y [ /ignatorius, Lat.] that is uſed in ſealing or ſerveth to 
with. | ITE WT 
Si'cnaTuURE, Fr. [ fignatura, from ſigno, Lat.] 1, A ſign or mark 
impreſſed upon any thing. 2. A mark upon any thing, particularly 
upon plants, by which their nature or medicinal ute is pointed out, 
Proof, evidence. Eminent /ignatures of divine wiſdom. Glanwi/le. 

S1'GNATURE [with printers] ſome one letter of the alphabet, ſet at 
the bottom of every ſheet, to direct to the ordering or placing them in a 
book > 


Sax. ſueht, Du. ſeuftzer, Ger.] ſuch a fetching 


Sp.] a fign or token given for 


Stoner; a ſeal ſet in a ring, commonly uſed for the ſign manual of a 


king. 

The Privy S1GNET, one of the king's ſeals, wherewith his private let- 
ters are ſealed ; as alſo grants and other things, which afterwards paſs 
W Fr. ſeal. Tp 
Clerk of the S16NET, an officer who conſtantly attends upon the prin- 
opal ſecretary of ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the privy ſignet. 

SI'GN1FIER, a ſtandard-bearer. 


lat.] 1. Power of ſignifying. 2. Force, energy, power of impreſliug 
the mind. 3. Importance, moment, conſequence. 


expreſſes much, or is to the purpoſe ; expreſſive. 2. . eee of ſome- 


h of ing beyong the external mark. 3. Betokening, ſtanding from ſoune- 

| 8. 4. Important, momentous. 

The SIGNI'FICANTLY, expreſſively, emphatically. 
erby 101 'FICANTNEsSS [of fignificantia, Lat.] ſigniſicancy. 
| "ele „ PISNLFICA'TION, Fr, [ fegnificatione, It. fiemficacion, Sp. of ns, 
5 Fr t.] 1. The ſign or meaning of a word, phraſe, emblem. 2. The act 
17 making known by ſigns. 5 | 


SIGNIUFICATIVE ſigmificati af 
igmficativus, Lat.] 1. Betokening by an external 
ien. 2. Forcible, ſtrongly ex preſſive. Hd os 


TONIFICATORY [from /g::/5] that which ſignifies or betokens, 

0 S1'GNIFY [ /agnifier, Fr. fignificar, Sp. of fignificare, It. and Lat. 
later | 190 mean or imply a certain ſenſe. 2. To notify or give notice of. 
auch Jo be a ſign or a preſage of. 
dich: | GNIORY nioria, It.] lordſhip, dominion. — 
net. 0 „eurosr [of gn and 2ſt] that on which the ſign hangs. 
aftio ' 6XUM Moerbi, Lat. [in medicine] the ſymptom of a diſeaſe. 


3 {of pul, Sax.] filth, ſo named, becauſe it ſubſides to the bot- 


12 SiLENCE gives conſent, 
$ Lui tacet conſentire videtur; or, Silentium fapientis eff, Gr. Avro 
* * . 8 ri o8. Zur. 4 t. ſay ; Me cemſont qui ne dit 
5 t. Chi ta ce con faſſa. which have the ſame fignifi- 
"Un, and 22 themſelves. of my 
r 


; gol SI'LENCE 7 
| Fr. ni, It. filencio, Sp. of filentium, of ; Lat. 
Toit 9 a celluion of noiſe ef . 2 Secrecy. — os N 
* Tos Inzerj. an authoritative reſtraint of ſpeech. 
poſe 8 2 filentium of filere, ſi lentem reddere, Lat.] 1. To im- 
church Mm 5 ſlence. 2. To put to a non plus. 3. To ſuſpend a 
„ Mnniſter, | 
- 


31G was uſed by the Saxons for victory; Sigbert, famous for victory: 


S1GNI'FICANCE, Of SIGNI'FICANCY | /ignificanza, It. of fignificantia, 


Stonr'FICaNnT [ /ignificante, It. and Sp. of fegnificans, Lat.) 1. That 


81M 


SILE'N1 [according to the poets] were ſityrs, ſo called when they 
were grown old, who are feign'd to be great tiplers of wine. | 
SILENT [ flens, Lat. filentieux, Fr.] 1. Not ſpeaking, mute, 2. 
Still, having no noiſe, 3, Wanting efficacy. The ſan to me is dark. 
and flent as the moon. M.lton. 4. Not mentioning. Fame is not i- 
leut. Milton. bia | rn. Nees 8 
SILE'NTIARY [| filentiarins, Lat.] a gentleman uſher, who ſees to it 
that ſilence and good rule is kept in a court, or elſewhere. | 
SILENT Tr, ſtilly, quietly, without noiſe, without ſpeating., 
SULENTNESS | flentium, Lat.] filence, ſtillneſs. , 
S1'LICA, Lat. [in botany] the herb fænugreek. 
SWT oVLOSE [of ſilicula, Lat. a _— huſky or full of huſcs. 
StLYcrovs [ flicius, Lat.] flinty, of or pertaining to flints. 


SILI'G1NOSE | /iligineſus, Lat.] made of fine wheat. 

S1'L160, Lat. a kind of corn with an upright ftalk, and the grain 
very white; fine wheat, of which manchet bread is made. 

SLI [with gold finers] a weight called a caract or carat, of 
which fix make a ſcruple. ' e +0 | 

SILIQUA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſeed-veſſel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of 
ſuch plants as are of the pulſe kind. | | 

SILIQUA'STRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb whoſe leaf is much 
like alecoſt,” but of a ſharp biting taſte, pepper-wort, Brafil pepper, 
St. Mary-wort. | | 5 hoes 

S1t.x {peokc, Sax. flke, Dan.] 1. A kind of weaving or ſewing - 
thread or yarn, ſpun by worms. 2. The ſtuff made from thence. ' 

SI'LEEN [peolcen, Sax.] made of ſilk. TY 

S1'LK-GLass' [of Virginia] a curious plant that has very thin and 
fibrous leaves, of which a ſort of fine tuff is made, with a gloſs like filk, 
and cordage much better than that of hemp and flax, We, for ſtrength 
and continuance. | | 

SILK-ME'RCER, a dealer in ſilk. 

SILK-THRO'WER, a tradeſman, or mechanic who winds, twiſts, or 
throws the filk, in order to render it fit for uſe. ä 

SILK-THROWERS,' were incorporated ao 629, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, 19 aſſiſtants, no livery. The aſſiſtants fine is 87. and 
ſtewards 20/. Their arms are argent, three bundles of filk /ab/:, on a 
chief a filk-thrower's mill. | ; 

S1I'LK-WORM, the worm that ſpins filk. 

SILKY. 1. Made of filk. 2. Soft, pliant. 5 

_ [pyl, Sax. ſchwelle, Ger. /zail, Fr. /og/ia, It.] the threſhold of 
a door. 

S1LLABUB, or S1'LLIBUB [Minſhew takes it for a contraction of 
ſcwilling bubbles] a potable liquor made by mixing the milk of a cow - 
with cyder, ſugar, ſpice. &c. | 1 

SI'LLILY, fooliſhly, in a ſilly manner. 

e ene prob. of pillic, Sax. wonderfally] fimpleneſs, fooliſh- 
neſs. 425 
SILLO'GRAPHIST [of , a ſpecies of comedy ſo called, and ypatuw, 
Gr. to write] a writer of //{;. Heſychius explains the word {os by 
terms expreſſive of ridicule and obloquy ; and Euſtathius, as cited by 
the learned author of the AypENnDbix ad 7 he/aur. Hen. Stephan. &c. ſays, 
* nid 08 FANG TOros as e xwparrng.” 7, e. the fi; are a ſpecies of 
comic poetry. £ | 

S1'LLON [in fortification] an elevation of earth made in the middle 
of a moat, to fortify it when too broad, | 3 2. | 

SiL1'pHruUM [with botaniſts] the herb laſerwort. 

SI'LLY. 1. Simple, fooliſh. 2. Weak, helpleſs. 
 S!Lvan [from /fylva, Lat.] woody, fully of woods. | | 

S1'LvER, uch. [yilpen, Sax. ſilfwer, Su. (elf, Dan. filver, Du. fil- 
ber, Ger.] 1. A metal, next in value to gold. 2. Any thing of ſoft 
ſplendor. Sil ver- ſtreaming eyes. Pope. 3. Money made of ſiver. | 

SI'LVER-Buſh, a rare plant, fo called. | | 

SILVER, adj. [polfenene, Sax. ] of or pertaining to ſilver. 

SILVER-Sickneſs, or SILVER-Squinſey [in law] is when a lawyer is 
bribed by the adverſe party, and feigns himfelf to be fick, that he may 
not plead. ; 

eee ſreolꝑen ꝓmið, Sax.] an artizan who makes filyer 

els. | | 

SILVER Spoon Head [in architecture] the head of an arrow, fome- 
thing like the head of a filver ſpoon. 

StavER-Heed, the herb white tanſey. | 

S1'LVERED [of rylpnene, Sax.] done over with ſilver. 

Si'LveRy [from ier] beſprinked with filver. 

SILVE'STR1s, a red grain, uſed in dying ſcarlet. 

Si'Ma [in architecture] a'cymatium. dee CYMATIUM, 

S1'MILAR [of fimilaris, Lat.] of a like form or quality. 

SIMILAR Arts of a Circle [with geometricians] ſuch arks as are like 
parts of the whole circumference. 

S1uILAR Bodies [in phyſics] ſuch bodies as have their particles of the 
ſame kind and nature one with another. | 

StMILaR Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of ſome ſimple, ſolid part of the body; as 
of a fibre, in regard to its tenſion or flaceidity. Boerhaave adds, and of 
membranes, canals, &c. formed of the fibres. 

SIMILAR Figures [with 8 are ſach figures, the angles 
whereof are reipeCtively equal, and the des which are about the angles 
of equal proportion. : | 

SiMILAR Right Lin'd Figures [in geometry] are ſuch figures as have 
equal angles, and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 

SiMiLarR Numbers (in arithmetic] thoſe numbers, which may be 
ranged in the form of ſimilar rectangles, the fides of which are propor- 
tional; as 12 and 48, for the fides of 12 are 6 and 2; and the fides of 
48 are 12 and 4. | | 

StmrLat Parts [with anatomiſts] the ſame as fimple parts; are thofe 
parts. of the body, that are throughout of the ſame nature and frame ; 
as the fleſh, bones, arteries, nerves and veins. a 

SiuiLAA Polygons [in geometry] are ſuch as have their angles ſeve- 
rally equal, and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. ; | 
 StMILAR Rectangle: | in geometry] are ſuch angles as have their ſides 
about the angles proportional; whieh 1 belongs to all ſquares. 

; 8 Segments of the Circle [in geòmetry] are ſuch as contain 
ual angles. [ 5 | 
1 Triangles (in trigonometry] are ſuch as have all their three 
angles reſpectively equal one to the other. | | 
Stx1Lar Light {in optics) is ſuch whoſe rays are equally reſtangi- 


ble. 
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. Sim1LAR Scefions [in conics] are ſuch, whoſe diameters make eqal 
Angles with their ordinates. | 
SIMILARITY {of fimilaris, Lat. ſimilaire, Fr.] likeneſs, 


the ſame nature, form, Oc. . 
S MILE, a ſimilitude, a compariſon, whereby any thing is illuſtrated. 


the being of 


Similies and Metaphors (it mult be own'd) infuſe much life and ſpirit. 


bene But are withal too frequently made the occaſion of 
ſophiſtry and falſe-reaſoning. 4 # inf how | 1 16? 
The reader will ſee a moſt remarkable inſignce of this kind under the 
word Circumincess10n; and ſomething like it in Bulls Defen/. Fid. 
Nicen. Ed. Oxford, p. 129. For if that METAPHOR1C expremon of 
St. Irene@u;, wiz. that the IMMENSE FATHER HIMSBLF is mge/ared.in the 
Son ; becauſe. the latter holds (or contains) him; muſt (as this writer's 
argument ſuppoſes) be ſtrictly underſtood, it will prove (I fear) /amerhing 
more than either He, or St. ren intended; viz. that the Son 18 greater 
in dimenſion than the Father; for ſuch is the meaſure, or veſſel to the 
thing contained init. I know of no better rule in order to awvid Or de- 
te ſuch falſe kind of reaſoning, than this, iz. Not to argue from 
words ALONE, 3, but from the words cogſſdered in conjunction with the 
TRUTH and NATURE of things. Otherwiſe, what ſhall we make of that 
mila, The day of the Lord ſhall come like a thief in the night? 
Se 7 IMMENSE, Angel of God's PRESENCE, and Ransom com- 
e 5 7 n , 5 N . 
SILIT unk, Fr. [ fmilitudine, It. fimilitud, Sp. of ſimilitudo, Lat.] 
1. Simlle, Ae. Likeneſs, . | > 43 bard 
Stm1L1'T1ve, of, or pertaining to ſimilitude. 
Stur DIN ARX "= Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or ex- 
preſſed by way of ſimilitude. | ky | 
SUMNEL (prop. of fimila, Lat. fine flower] a ſort of cake or bun, 
made of fine flower, ſpice, &c. | My 
S1MONIACAL ¶ Simoniacus, Lat. ſo called from Simon Magus] of, or 
pertaining to ſimony. tobe. n a1 9 
StMo'xiAcs, ow prog who practiſe ſimn . 
Siuo'xiAxs, fo called of Simon Magus, firſt mentioned in As, c. xviii. 
and whom St. Irenæus (Ed. Grabe, p. 198.) calls the father of all he- 
retics: and p. 94. he tells us, That he was glorified by many as a God; 
and taught that himſelf was he, who appeared as the Sen among the 
Jews; bat that in Samaria he deſcended as the FaTHer; and in other 
nations made his advent, as the Holy Ghoſt ; but that himſelf was the 
MOST HIGH POWER, hoc eft, eum qui ſit ſuper omnia Pater, i, e. HE Who 
is OVER ALL, THE FATHER ; and that Helena, a common ſtrumpet whom 
he had bought up at Tyre, and carried up and down with him, was the 
firſt conception, or ennoia of his mind, the mother of all things; and by 
whom, in the beginning, he conceived in his mind to make angels and 
archangels.” He ſeems therefore to have been the f/f founder of 
Grnoftici/m and Sabellianiſm, and author of that principle which was com- 
mon to both, and which, after them, ſome other /y/lems have adopted, 
TI mean, INTERNAL PRODUCTION. See GnosTtcs, SABELLIANS, and 


MonTanisM, compared with Bull. Defen/. fd. Nicen. Ed. Oxon: p. 496; 


8, 401, 403, 404, 405. | 31 
N tt a perſon a. of ſimony. See AcTs, c. viii. v. 18. 

Siu [ fimonie, Fr. ſimonia, It. Sp. and Lat. prob. fo named after 

Simon Magus, who would have purchaſed the gift of the Holy Ghoſt 
of the apoitles with money] the making a trade of ſpiritual things; the 
buying or ſelling of church-livings ; any unlawful contract to — 4 
man preſented to a parſonage. | ; 

To S1\mPER [according to Skinner of ſymbelan, Sax. to keep holi- 
day] to ſmile, or look pleaſantly. 

Si urkx [from the verb] ſmile, pleaſant countenance. | 

S1'MPLE, adj. Fr. E It. of /implex, Lat.] 1. Pure, unmixed, 
uncompounded. 2. Plain, deſtitute of ornament. 3. Downright, free 
from deceit, harmleſs. 4. Silly, fooliſh, _ 5 

S1MPLE Leaf [with botaniſts] is that which is not divided to the mid- 
dle in ſeveral parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf. 

S1MPLE Nouns [with grammarians] the ſame as primitive nouns. 

SimPLE Problem [in mathematics] is that which is capable but of one 

3 as | 
SiurIE Quantities [in 1 are ſuch as conſiſt of no more parts 
than one connected by the ſigns ＋ and —. 

Sim'PLE Wound [with ſurgeons] is that which only opens the fleſh, 
and has no other circumſtances attending it. 

S1/MPLEFYING [in eccleſiaſtical affairs] is the taking away the cure 
of ſouls from the benefice, and diſpenſing with the beneficiary's being 
from his refidence. | : 

SIUMPLENESS, Or SIMPLICITY citas, Lat. fimplicite, Fr. fimpli- 
cita, It. ſimplicidad, Sp.] $A, — * Fel 
Si MurLE- Tenaille, or Six E- Tenaille [in ſortiſication] a work whoſe 
head or front conſiſts of two faces, which make one re. entering angle. 
: be or S1'MPLIST, a gatherer, or one who has {kill in ſimple 

8. 
- /S1\MpLEs [in botany J;al herbs or plants, as having each its particu- 
lar virtue, whereby it becomes a ſimple remedy. | | 

SUMPLETON | g. J. a fimple one, or Tony] a filly perſon. 

Stu4PLI'cia, ſimples or medicines that are uncompounded. 
 StaPLYCITY n Lat. fimplicite, Fr. ſimplicitd, It.] 1. Plain- 

neſs, ſingleneſs of heart, plain-dealing, downright honeſty. 2. Indiſ- 
cretion, ſillineſs, fooliſhneſs. 3. Plainneſs, not finery. 

S1mPL1'city [in God] is a freedom from all kind of « ion or 
mixture. On this principle it was that St. Athanaſius lo effeZually refuted 
his Sabellian cotemporaries; as the reader will find under Fit Causx, 
DiuERIxx, and MDA Agenq, , and (what is pretty ex- 
traordinary) on the /ame principle the ſchoolmen, by advancing the notion 
of one numeric eſſence in three perſons, overthrew Atbanaſfaniſm; as we 
have already ſhewn under the words ScuoL4sTic Divinity, LaTsRAan 
Council, and Cir cum-1NCESSION, compared. 2 | 
_ $1 MPLING)s, as to. go a ſimpling, is to go into the ſields to gather ſim- 
ples or phyſical herbs. 75 at. | a | 

\ SIMPLUDA'RIA [of implex and Judus, Lat.] a kind of funeral honour 
paid to the deceaſed, by dancing and leaping. 8 : 
* LAnplea, Lat,]. 1. Singly, purely, merely. 2. Fooliſhly, 


A. | 
- SIMULA'TION, dene e xione, It. of , Lat.] diſſembli zun 
ing, diſguiſe; a colour, a retence o what is not. "ng 7 


; ee [/mullazees, Las of, or pertaining to a private 
grudge. : 1 . 


— 
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and original. 


SEN 


To Sin [prob. of sinnan, Sax, ſynda, Su. ſynde, Dan. londigen 

ſindigen, Ger.] 1. To offend, to provoke God, to tranſpreſ, Gd' 1 
2. To offend againſt right, _ | kay 
S1 [sinne, Sax. ſynd, Su. ſonde, Du. ſiinde, Ger.] a tranſgreſſon J 


the law, an offence; or, in a /axer ſenſe, the violation of 


art, whether in net ſculpture, good-breeding, &c. But ſin, 40) rule of 


In the uy 


ral [or religious | uſe of the word fin, is divided by divines into 
Qual fin is indeed a tranſgreſſion of law or a 
NM. B. law relates not only to outward acts, but alſo to criminal ,, but 
as appears from that command, Thou ſhalt not COVET thy ,,; 2 
wife,” &Cc. compared with Rem. c. vii. v. 7, 8. and with 5 2 
our's on explication. of that law, when reſcuing it from th, , AVI. 
glalſes and tradition of the Jewiſh elders, c. v. v. 27, 28. rage 
Original Six. Arto the ſcripture-dottrine on this head, the reader 
| 


galaritas, Lat. fingularite, Fr. 


B 


diſpoſſeſing himſelf of projudicate. opinion, and taking along yin, . 

that caution of the ai,, Add thou not to his words) will f Fr 

clearly enough laid down in theſe texts of holy writ, Gene, c. i 3 bs 1 

compared with c. iii. v. 19. 1 Cor. c. xv. v. 21, 22. and (makin oh - 

per allowances for St. Paul's figurative way of ſpeech) in e ns Ge 

v. 12— 19. But as to that doctrine, which 2 wa this name hy - I 

reformers brought with them out of popery, Biſhop Burner, in hi; ts i 1 

ſition of the 39 Articles, p. K and p. 116, feems, if I undeſtnd $h, 

him aright, in effect to own, that (with all his inſight into antgy, he; 
be can trace it #o higher than about the cloſe of the 4th, or hey: fire 
of the 5th century ; and this too only within the pale of the as To 

church, - He faſtens upon St. ' Auſtin, as its chief patron [not i th x 

founder] though perhaps his cotemporary St. Jerome might claim an 1 a c 

(if not ſtill greater) ſhare in that honour. How much truth tins * [ge 

theſe — the reader will beſt judge by what he'll find une the 8 

words Tukobpokus, or WESTERN Hereſy or What is ſtill better, by con ak 

ſulting the antient writers themſelves ; in particular Juin Mary, ad 8 

St. Irenæus, Ed. Grabe, p. 374, 376, 377. Above all, p, 17 . der 

Pug 0s fees νοο & c. W the whole current of his realnin F 8 

it appears, that to affirm . that /in is founded in NATURE,” is to army 8 

a doctrine ſubverſive of our moral agency, and with that, of Ch u. Goc 

RAL GOVERNMENT ; a doctrine which puts mankind in a ftze, wheren 8 

they are neither 6/ame-worthy for their evil deeds, nor praife-vartly for keel 

their good ones; and in a word, no longer the proper ſubjeds of e 8 

or reproof;. of promiſes, or threatenings; ot rewards, or pumſememnt;, Ges 8 

GNosrics, MAN Ich AxNs, and the book referred to under the word miſſi 

Divorce. | of tk 

 SinA'P1, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſenvi-ſeed, or muſtard. 81 

. tia [ovwariowEr, Gr.] a medicine made of muſtard to raiſe rudd 
iſters. a | 8¹ 
S1'N-BORN, born of, ſprung from, or owing its being or orivinal to 0 

ſin. Milton. Ns n 1 5 
SINCE, prep. [Dr. T. H. derives it of fithence, of Ti d, Sax, (int, and 

Du. and Ger. ] from, or after that time. 8¹ 
SINCE, adv. 1. Becauſe that. 2. From the time that, 2 
SINCE'KE, Fr. ¶ fincera, It. and Sp. fincerus, Lat.] 1. Honeſt, true- turns 

hearted, plain, downright. 2. Pure, unmingled. St 

. Sixce'RELY, honeſty, plainly, downrightly. layer 
SINCE'RENESS, or SINCERITY | finceritas, Lat. fineritt, Fr. fncerita, of thi 

It. /inceridad, Sp.] 1. Uprightneſs, plain-heartedneſs. 2. Freedom from S11 

hypocriſy, : 24 5 | parts, 

. SINGERITY [in ethics] is defined to be that virtue, act, or power cl 81 

the mind, by which the will is determined to follow and perform that fide c 

which the intellect determines to be beſt, and to do it, becauſe it is fo. S11 

Si NCLPUT, Lat. the fore-part of the head. : mem! 

Si [owdur, Er. ] a little round piece of linen, or lint, uſed in 817 
dreſſing a wound, after ning. | | the fi 
. Sine, or Right-Sine [in geometry] is a right line drawn from one and i 
end of an ark, perpendicular upon the diameter drawn from the other ns : 
end of that ark, or it is half the chord, or twice the ark. fo 

SixE Complement of an Ark [in geometry] is the fine of what the ark of the 
or angle. is leſs or greater than go degrees. oo 
SixE-Cure, a benefice without the cure of ſouls. | 1 

Verſed Sing of an Ark [in geometry] is an ark or angle les than 90 * 
degrees, being that part of the diameter, which is comprebended be To 
tween the ark and the right ſine. li * 

S1'xew Lr ynpe, or pinope, Sax. zenowe, Du.] 1. A tendon, the f. h 1 
gament by which the joints are made. 2. Muſcle, or nerve. _ 

_ S1\ngwinsss [of ſinehr, or ſinu, Sax.] nervoulne6. h Ga 
S1'NEW-Shrinking, a diſeaſe in cattle. i yo 
Si'ntwy [pinpeale, Sax.) 1. Nervous. 2. Strong, 1 5 * 
S$1'NeuL [yxynpull, . Impious, wicked. 2. Unſanetinen , 15 

 SYNFULLY [Yinpulic, Sax. ] impiouſly, wickedly. bill A 
S1 NFULNEsS [rmpulnerye, Sax.] impiety. Du. and Ger. univer 
To Six, verb ad. [y ingan, Sax, fiungs, Su. ungen, Pu. in poe- 8 

1. To make — with the voice. 2. To relate, or mention ket 2 

3. To celebrate, to give praiſes to. 

To Six, verb neut. As To form the voice to melody. = 33 6 = 
ſweet ſounds inarticulately. The time of the ſinging of bir = To 1 
Cons. FA To make any ſmall or ſhrill _ A man may 8172 
this ſhower /ing in the wind. Shakeſ/deare. o tell in FREY 

To Sixcx [x =nxzan, Sax. — Ger. J o ſcorch or burn fightly Hy rs 
Sin {from ing] one that ſings. ches to fing- have p 

S1'NGING-MASTER [of ing and maſter] one who tea particular, i lung gh 
St'xorE, 4%. [ 1 1. Simple, alone. 5 Inconipt tion. 
— — 5 — compounded. 4. Unmarried. 5: Fare, uſe of t 
a ſcriptural ſenſe, e Others not 

= 2 [from the adj.] 1. To chuſe out from among o the e. 
2. To ſequeſter, to withdraw. 3. To ſeparate- r things. uir 
Jo SiNGLE, to pick out or *** from other perſons - Sh 055 3 

SixncLE Excentricity [with aftronomers] is the wo * the cenie et num 
center of the ellipſis the focus, or between the lun, Naples ; 
of the excentric. I a rocks 

S1'NGLENESS 7 um mr Lat.] ſimplicity, _— fly, ſince)” men fre 

SUNCLY, 1. by one, „ alone. 5 + LI on ſhore 

S1'NGULAR, Sp. Ne r. fingulare, It. of „n Odd, affectel * Pheni 
Particular, esl. 2. Rare, extraordinary, Choice. 3. ; | 8421 
4. Not plural. f. amber whereby 2 10. the trad; 

SiNnGULAR Number [with marians] 2 thin ; \ want e 
ſubſtantive is applied to ſignify but one perion-or 3 larits, Ne 
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ularidad, Sp.] 1. The being ſingular, uncommonneſs. 2. Excellency. : 
f"g, — 155 of CI, F. affectedneſa. 4. Curioſity. 

" $inGU'LARLY, in a ſingular, uncommon manner. | 
$ixcu'L Tus [with phyſicians] the hiccough, a convulſive motion of 
midriff, | | . i 
77 Quadrant (with mathematicians] a quadrant furniſhed with 

an index and two ſights, in taking altitudes, &c, 4" 

S1'N1STER { /iniſtro, It. ſinisſiro, Sp. of fnifter, Lat.] 1. On or towards 
the left hand. 2. Unlucky, unfortunate, 3. Unfair, diſhoneſt, unjuſt. 

SinisTER A/ſped [in aſtrology] is an 1 of two planets, hap- 

ning according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as Saturn in Aries, and 
Mars in the ſame degree of Gemini, 

$1n18TER Baſe [in heraldry} is the left angle of the baſe, 

S1n1sTER Chief [in heraldry] the left angle of the chief. 

$1/NISTERNEss | /inifteritas, Lat.] unfairneſs, ſelſ. intereſtedneſs, auk- 
wardneſs, &c. 

SINISTER Side of an E/cutcheon, the leſt ſide. 

"To Sink, verb neut. | sincan, Sax. ſunke, Su. ſincken, Du. and 
Ger.) 1. To fall or ſettle to the bottom. 2. To fall or faint. 3. To 
plunge under water. 4. To loſe height, to fall to a level. 5. To be 
overwhelmed or depreſſed. i 5 
Sbaleſpeare. 6. To be impreſſed. Let theſe ſayings ſint down into your 
hearts. &. Luke. 
fire fink or ſlacken. Mortimer. 8. To fall into reſt and indolence. 9. 
To tend to ruin. 

To Sink, verb a#. 1. To put under water. 2. To delve; as, to fink 
a cellar. 3. To depreſs, to degrade. 4. To plunge into deſtruction. 
5. To cruſh, to overbear, to diſtreſs. 

Sinx [| /entina, It. and Sp.] 1. A conveniency to draw water off from 
a kitchen. -2. Any place where corruption is gathered. if 

S1/nxING [of sincan, Sax.] falling or ſettling to the bottom or un- 
der water, falling or fainting. \ 

Si'nLEss [sinleas, Sax.) free from, or without ſin. 

S' [of (in, Sax.] 1. A tranſgreſſor. 2. One at enmity with 


S1'nxeT [a ſea term] a line made of rope-yarn to bind round ropes to 
keep them from being fretted or galled. 

_ Sixo'rFERING [of in and offering] an expiation, or offering for fin, 

Si\'NOoNOMNEs in law] a writ of aſſociation, whereby if all in com- 
miſſion cannot meet at the day appointed, it is allowed that two or more 
of them may diſpatch the buſineſs. 

St'NorER [3innoper, Leut. owony, Gr.] a mineral, otherwiſe called 
ruddle, uſed by painters, Qc. | 

S1'nuaTED Leaf [with botaniſts] is that which is cut about the 

es into ſeveral long ſegments, as in oak-leaves. 
Nous [ finuoſo, It. of ſinuaſus, Lat.] crooked, having many turnings 
and windings. 5 

Six vos 1, or Six uvousxESsS [of e Lat. of fnugſité, Fr. fi- 
nuaſitd, It.] fullneſs of turnings and windings, or a ſeries of bends and 
turns in arches. | : 

Si'nus, 1. Thoſe clefts or fiſſures that are between the Hrata or 
yen of the earth, in mines, &c. 2. A bay, or arm of the ſea. Some 
of the arms of the ſea, or ſinuss might have ſuch an original. Burnet. 

Sinus, Lat. ſin anatomy] a kind of cavity in certain bones and other 
parts, the entrance of which is narrow, and the bottom wide. 

' Synvs, Lat. 1 ſurgeons] a little bag or ſacculus, formed by the 
ſide of a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is collected. 

Sinus, in the dura Mater, Lat. [in anatomy] is that ſtrong and thick 


membrane, which covers all the cavity of the cranium. 


Sinus Meningium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] four cavities in the brain 
the firſt and ſecond, called lateral finus's, are ſeated between the brain 
and the cerebellum, and terminate in the vertebral /inns's ; the third be- 


| gins at the os cribriforme, and terminates in the middle of the former ; 


fourth ariſes from the glandula pinealis, and terminates in the middle 
of the lateral /inus's. Theſe are called by Galen the ventricles of the 
thick membrane, and by others ventriculi cerebri. 

Sinus Offium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cavities of the bones which 
receive the heads of other bones. | | 

To Sir {fipper, Du. or ſipan, Sax.] 1, To drink by ſmall draughts. 
2. To drink in ſmall quantities. 

: oy [from the verb] a ſmall draught, as much as the mouth will 
old. 

S1'PHoN [o401, Gr.] a crooked tube in hydraulics, one leg of branch 
whereof is longer than the other; uſed in the raiſing of fluids, empty- 
ing of veſſels, and various other uſes. 

S1'PPETS [q. d. ſeppets] little ſops. 

„Stats (i. e. if any one fc. invenerit, Lat. ſhall find} a paper or 
bill ce up in ſome open place, to proclaim the loſs of any thing in an 
univerſity. 

Six lor, Brit. feur, Fr.] 1. A word of reſpect. 2. The title of a 
knight or baronet. | 


: oh, [fire, O. Fr. and It.] 1. A father, in poetry. 2. The male of 


To Sanz [of ren, Lat.] to allure perſons to their deſtruction. 
1'RENS, a ſort of monſters who are ſaid to have their upper parts like 
beautiful virgins, and the lower like the body and tail of a fiſh. They 
are ſaid to have inhabited between the coaſts of Italy and Sicily, and to 
2 Played harmoniouſly on ſeveral inſtruments of muſic, and to have 
ung 10 
uon. They ſhould ſeem to have been but #vo, in Homer's time, from his 


One at Panormus, another at 2 others at Surrentum; and the great ref) 
al Ca 


eſt number lived in the deligh free, in the mouth of the bay of 
Naples ; from thence it is probable they paſſed over to the neighbouring 


2 ſhore.” He adds judiciouſly enough, that Hamer has retained the 
_ benician name, taken from the moſt obvious part of their character, 
22 and poſterity by building temples to them, c. has made 

tradition paſs or reality.” The moral is too trite and obvious to 


Want 1 . See Sruinx and SoBer'D. 
- * From Sin Cantilena: . 
la Siren canens canorum. Bochart, I. 1. 5 33. 


Our country /inks beneath the yoke. 


7, To decline, to decreaſe, to decay. Let not the 


SKA 


S1 174818, Lat. [ougiao, Gr.] a great heat of the brain and its mem- 
brane. Gorræus calls it an inflammation, and adds, „that is a dil- 
eaſe 1 belonging to infants, ſo ſtiled from the cavity of the fin- 
ciput; for /iros in Greek ſignifies a ho/low place, in Which feeds are laid 
up and preſerved,” “ a 

Sr'K1Us [Eup@-, Gr.] the dog tar, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the mouth of the conſtellation called canis vnajor. Ws 

18 SI'RNAME [ ſurnommer, Fr.] to give the name of a family to a 

n. | 

SIRNAME [ ſurnom, Fr. q. d. the name of a fire or father] a family 
name. 

Sixo'xESs [with one} are little puſhes in the palm of the hand or 
ſole of the foot, in which there are little worms or inſects. 7 

S1'sKIN, the bird called the green- inch. 

$1'sTER [ſpuſren, Sax. ſifter, Su. ſofter, Dan. ſuſter, Du. O. and L. 
Ger, ſchweſter, H. Ger.] 1. A female born of the ſame father and mo- 
ther, or of one of them. 2. One of the ſame faith, a chriſtian. 

S18TERHOOD [of ſpuſaen, Sax. or (utter, Dan. and hood, a termina- 
tion added to relation] 1. The ſociety of filters. 2. A number of wo- 
men of the ſame order, 

S1'STRUM, an ancient muſical inſtrument uſed by the prieſts of Iſis 
and Oſiris. : 1 

SISY'MBRIUM, Lat. [o40vpPe, Gr.) water-mint. 
 StsyRUNCAIUM [owvpryx4n, Gr.] a kind of great onion, 

To Sir, verb neut. preterite I ſat [of ſrezan, Sax. Üttia, Su. fitten, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. ſitzen, H. Ger. /eere, It.] 1. To repoſe upon a 
ſeat. 2. To be ina ſtate of reſt or idleneſs. Why /t ye here all the day 
idle. S. Luke, 3. To reſt, as a weight or burthen. Calamity it. 
heavy upon us. Hooker. 4. To fettle, to abide. A ſudden ſilence fat 
upon the ſea, Dryden. 5. To brood, to incubate. 6. o be placed 
in order to be painted. 7 To be placed at table. 8. To be in any ſo- 
lemn aſſembly as a member. 
 SiTy [ fitus, Lat.] the ſituation of any place, territory, or build- 
ing. | 
SITE [with logicians] one of the ten predicaments, which declares the 
ſubject to be ſo and ſo placed. 

S1'T-PAsT [of a horſe] a horny knob in the ſkin, under the ſaddle. 

S1THE, or SITHE'NCE ſi dᷣan, Sax. | fince, ſeeing that. 

SiTHCU'NDMAN [fiScuntman, Sax.] a gentleman who was the leader 
of the men of a town, c. or one who had ſo much land as might ren- 
der him capable of knight's ſervice. 

—"— [1iSe, Sax. ſeyſſen, Du. ſenſe, Ger.) an inſtrment for mowing 

raſs. | | 

S1'TTER [from Ait] 1. One that fits. 2. A bird that ſits, 

S1'TTING [from it] 1. The poſture of fitting on a ſeat. 2. The act 
of ſitting on a ſeat. 3. A time during which one exhibits himſelf to a 
painter. 4. A meeting of an aſſembly. 5. Incubation. | 

S1'Tis Morboſa [or the thirſty diſeaſe] a diſeaſe cauſed by an extreme 
ſalt and hot conſtitution of the body. | 

S1'TUATE [ tutte, Fr. fituato, It. fituado, Sp. of ſituatus, Lat.) ſituated, 
ſeated, placed. 

SITUATED | tus, Lat. fitue, Fr.] ſeated. 

StTUA'T10N | fitue, Fr. fituato, It. ſituado, Sp. of ſitus, Lat. with logl- 
cians] is the ninth of the categories; as fitting, ſtanding ; before, be- 
hind; to the right, to the left. - 

S1TUAT10N. 1, Local reſpect, poſition. 2 Condition, ſtate. 

2 S1Tvus, Lat. [in geometry, algebra, &c.) the ſituation of ſurfaces, 
ines, c. 
Stix [lex, Sax. ſex. Su. and Dan. ſes, Du. and L. Ger. ſechs, H. Ger. 
fox, Fr. ſei, It. ſex, Lat. i, Gr.] twice three, one more than five. 

S1xain [in military affairs] an ancient order of battle for fix batta- 
lions ; which, ſuppoſing them to be all in a Jine, is formed thus : the 
ſecond and fifth — Dp advance, and make the van; the firſt and 
ſixth fall into the rear, leaving the third and fourth to form the main 
body : each battalion ought to have a ſquadron on its right, and an- 
other on its left. Any number of battalions, produced of the number 
fix, may be drawn up by this order: ſo 12 battalions may be put into 
two fixains, and 18 into three ſixains. 

Sr'x-pgxce [of fix and pence] a coin, half a ſhilling. 

S1'x-score [of fix and ſcore} fix times twenty. 

Si'xTEen [fixcyne, Sax.; fix and ten. 

S1'XTEENTH, the ordinal of fixteen. 

S1XTH, adj. I ſixx, Sax.} the ordinal of ſixty. 

S1xTH, ſubſt. a ſixth part. f 
S, [in muſic} one of the original two eoneords of harmonical in- 
tervals. | 

S1'xTHLY {from fix] in the ſixth place. 
 S1'xTIETH, the ordinal of fix. 

S1'xTY [fixc1x, Sax. ] fix times ten. 

Srx-yoLD [ſix-pealve, Sax. ] fix times as much. ; 

Six [incert. etym. ] 1. Proportion, 9 — ſtature, length, thickneſs. 
2. [ Si/a, It.] A glewiſh matter, which painters in diſtemper mix with 
heir colours; alſo a kind of paſte uſed by ſhoe-makers ; alſo a fort 
of jelly uſed by plaiſterers, ec. : | 

SE [at the univerſity of Cambridge] ſo much bread or beer, ſet 
upon any of their names in the buttery-book, as amounts to the value 
of a farthing, and is marked with the letter 8. 

To $1ze. 1. To do over with fize. 2. To ſcore as ſtudents do in 
the buttery-book at Cambridge, the ſame that is called to battle, at Ox- 
ford. 3. To adjuſt or arrange according to fize. | 

SYzEABLE, of a fit or convenient ſize. 

SUzEABLENESS [of affiez, Fr. Sc.] the — a fit ſize. 

Srzer [with minters] the remains of the of filver-metal, e. 
after the round pieces of money have been cut out, according to their 
pective ſizes. 

Sr'zxEx, a ſcholar of the loweſt degree at the univerſity of Cambridge, 
the ſame as a ſervitour at Oxford. 

8121 [ fixicme, Fr.] a ſequence of fix cards, at the game called 


| Brains [at the tin works 2 curious method of the the tin 


after it comes from the launder of the tamping mill; which is, 
2 It through an hair Beve, and caſting back that which 12 
the tails, to be trampled over again. 
- SrYzy [from fze} viſcous, glutinous. | 
Sx ADD [of pceaSnyyre, Sax. ] 1. Hurt, damage. 2. Ravenous, 
iſchi X 3 | 


8K 1 

Sx a'pDoxs (prob. of ꝓceadda, Sax. ] the embryos of bees. 
Sxalx. or SKEIN [rægene, Sax. ] 1. A ſort of Iriſh ſword. 2. E- 
| ſeaigne, O. F.] a length of yarn, thread, ſilk, c. as it is wound on a 
reel. 15 5 

Sx RED [with ſailors] a ſhip is ſaid to be ſkarfed, when one piece 
of timber is let into another. i | 

To SxAaTCH a Wheel, is to ſtop the wheel of a cart or waggon, by 
putting a ſtone or block before it. Mere | | 

Sx aTs [pceabba, Sax. ſcade, Dan.] 1, A fiſh. 2. A ſort of ſhoe 
armed with iron for — on the ice. We | 

SKEG, a ſort of wild plu 
lour, | | | dy 

Sc [with ſailors] that ſmall and flender part of a keel, that is cut 
Nanting, and ſtanding a little without the ſtern. poſt. | 

Scr ER [of ꝓcea Fa, Sax. a kind of ſmall ſalmon. 

SkE/Gcer-Trout, a kind of fiſh or ſalmon. | | 

SKELETON [ ſquelette, Fr. ſcheletro, It. efquelite, Sp. on., Gr.] 
1. The bones of an animal cleared from the fleſh, c. and put together 
again in their natural order with wires. 2. The compages of the prin- 
cipal parts. | | 

SxE'LLET I Dr. Th. H. derives it of ecuillitte, Fr.] a veſſel of metal 
with feet for boiling. | 

SkE'LLUM [gkelm, Du.] a rogue, a villain. 


Sk 


rie, or SKEP'TICK [oximlx®-, of v oxerTIoIa4, Gr. to obſerve, 
to contemplate, c.] a philoſopher who doubted of every thing, and 
admitted of no judgment concerning any thing. See Sch prix. 

Sk8'PTICALLY, aſter the manner of a ſkeptick. ack fa: 

Scr PTicisu, the doctrines and opinions of the ſkepticks, which was, 
that perſons ought; to ſuſpend their judgment, as to the determination 
and firm belief of any thing. See SceyTICk, 

SKETCH | efquifſe, Fr. 9 It.] the firſt draught of a deſign or 
fancy, 6 in oy and drawing. | 

To Sckren [ e/quifer, Fr. ſchixxare, It.) 1. To draw the outlines 


of a thing, to chalk or pencil out, 2. To plan, by giving the firſt or 


principal notion. | 
Skew [prob of skem, Teut.] to look aſkew, to look on one ſide 
ſcornfully, to ſquint, to leer. 


Sæ WER [akeve, Dan.] a ſlender pin uſed by butchers, cooks, c. 


To S«8wer, to faſten with ſkewers. 
Sxirr [% Fr. ſchife, It. e/quife, Sp. ſcapha, Lat.] a ſmall ſhip- 
at. | | 
Sk1'LFUL [according to Minſhew, of /c:o/us, Lat. and pull, Sax. ] 
knowing, experienced in. | 

S«r'LFULLY, knowingly, with experience, | 

SKILFULNEss, knowledge, experience in an art or ſcience. 

Sx1LL [skell, Dan. Minſhew will have it from cio, I know, or ſco/a, 
Lat. a ſchool} 1. Capacity, knowledge, experience. 2. Any parti- 
cular part. 

To Sx1LL [skilia, Iland.)] to be knowing in, to be dextrous at. 

Sk1'LLED, adj. [from ſti/{] knowing, dextrous, acquainted with. 

 Sk1'LLEss, wanting ſkill, Not in uſe. | 

To Sxiu [ecumer, Fr. ſcbiumare, It.] to take off the froth, ſcum, or 

top of any liquid thing. See Lo Scum, _ | | 
 * S«/MMER [from ſtim] a ſhallow utenſil for taking off the ſæum. 

Sx1'M-M1LK [of ſtim and milk] milk from which the cream is taken. 

To Sx1x [skidve, Dan, ſchinden, Ger.] 1. To flay, to take off the 
ſkin of an animal. 2. To cover with a ſkin, The wound was ſtinned. 

Sex [of skind, Dan.] 1. The hide of an animal. 2. The outward 


rind of fruit. 3, The body, the perſon. "Tis hard for a man to fave 


both his fir and his credit. L Eſtrange. | 

Sx1NK, a four-footed ſmall Egyptian animal or ſerpent, in the form 
of a crocodile. 1 : | g 
Sxixk-Pottage [akencken, Du. ſchencken, Ger. ] a ſort of Scotch pot- 
tage, made of the ſinews of a leg of beef. 
| o Sxixx [ycencan, Sax. ] to ſerve drink at the table. 

SxIxxER [gkenker, Dan.] a cup-bearer, a butler. 

Sk1'NNERs, were incorporated anno 1325. They conſiſt of a maſter, 
four wardens, 68 aſſiſtants, and 170 on the livery; the fine for which 
is 16/, 65. 84, This is the ſixth company of the twelve, of which 
there have been 29 lord- mayors. This company has been honoured by 
having of their fraternity fix kings, five queens, one prince, nine dukes, 
two earls and a baron. Their armorial enfigns are ermine on a chief 
gules, three crowns or, with caps of the firſt. The erect, a leopard 
proper gorged with a chaplet of bays or. The ſupporters, a lucern and 
a wolf both proper. The motto, To Ged only be all glory, Theif hall 
is on Dowgate-hill. | 

1 the having much of or being little elſe but ſkin; lean- 
neſs. 3 

Skx1'nwny, conſiſting much of ſkin, lean. | 1 | 

To Sxir, verb ad. [prob. of /quittare, It. to dance, or e/quiver, Fr. 
to fly back} 1. To leap or jump too and fro. 2. To paſs without no- 
tl 


ce. | 
To Scir, verb neut. [pcypran, Sax. ] to paſs by or over. 

Skir. 1. A leap or jump. 2. A lacquey, or foot-boy. 
SI. Jact, a lacquey, a ſorry fellow that roves up and down. 
 Skr'p-KENNEL [of key and kennel) a . a foot- boy. 

Sci'rrER [gkipper, Du. and Dan. schiptfer, Ger. ] a maſter of a ſhip 
or ſea veſſel. | VIE 

Sx1y-Peund [g. d. ſhip-pound] is the dividend of a laſt of corn laden 
in a ſhip, and contains from three to four hundred pounds. 3 

Sx1'PTON, a market town of the Weſt- riding of Vorkſhire, near the 
river Are, 221 miles from London. | a 

To Sk1'Rm15H [ ſearamucciare, It. eſcarmoucher, Fr. ęſcaramucar, Sp. 

ſchermutzen, Du. ſchatmützeln, Ger. ] to fight on a ſudden ſurprize, ſur- 
rizedly, and without order, as ſtraggling parties of ſoldiers do before 
* main battle. bi | 
Sri'auisn [-/carmouche, Fr, ſcaramuccia, It. * Sp-] 1. A 
ſmall encounter of a few men, when they fight as abqve; or a combat in 
preſence of two armies, between two parties, who advance from the bo- 
dies for that purpoſe, and introduce and invite to a general regular fight. 
2. A canteſt, a contention. AX, oo ee "tie es hues 

To Sxing [from J's Sax. pure] 1, To ſcour, to ramble over in 

order to clear. 2. To ſpeed, to run in haſte, 


parinip. WY 


2. 
* 


m growing in hedges, and of a reddiſh co- 


SLA 


Sci [prob. of pcynt, Sax. ] 1. Part of a garment below the wait 


2. A border or extreme part. 
To Sxixr [from the noun} to border, to run along the edge 
Scr [prob of ſeycran, Sax. to ſhoot]' a caprice, whimſy, 
SKI'TTISH [ecouteux, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe] 1. Jadiſh, 
ſome horſes are. 2. Fantaſtical, friſking. . 3. Changeable, fickle 
SK1'TTISHLY, 1, Reſtily. 2, Wantonly, fickly. | 
S«1'TTISENESS, wantonneſs, friſkineſs, fickleneſs. 


To SxReam [prob. hnæmen, Sax. ] to ſquawl out, to make a ſudden 


loud noiſe of the voice. 
SKREA'MING, a making ſuch a noiſe, 
To SKREEN [ſome derive it of ſchermen, Teut. or prob. of 


called a ſæreen. 3. To ſhade from the ſun, 


 S«REEN+[Somner derives it of ſenimbre, Sax. Minſhew of gen,; 
Lat, others of e/crein, Fr.] 1, A device to keep off the as tings; 
from bodies. 2. A device for ſifting gravel thro*, 3. Shelter, oy 


ment. 
To Skew, to go ſideling along, to waddle. 
To SxULx, to hide, to lurk. 


SKULL [prob. of ſchell, Teut. a ſhell, or ſchevel, Tent, the head.] i 
the uppermoſt bone of the head, faſhioned in the form of a globe, Tri 


diſtributed into three parts; the fore-part {called finciput) and con 
into the forehead ; X hinder part lealled occiput) Ng the mice g 
crown (called vertex) ſeated between the fore and hinder-parts, ; 
Sku'LL-CAP, a head- piece. f | 
_  Sxvrx [lchupte, Du. 
paſſengers. ü 
Sk y. [sky, Dan.] 1. The azure concave of the heavens. 2, The ;.. 
gion which ſurrounds this earth beyond the atmoſphere. 
Sv Ex, ethereal. Shakeſpeare. 
SKY-COLOUR [of / and colour] an azure colour, the colour of the 


y. 
Sky'pyED [of „y and qe] coloured like the ſky. Pope. 
SKY'eD, enveloped by the ſky. Thon:/or. | 
. SKY 18H, coloured by the ether, approaching the ſky. Sale, 
 SKY'LARK, a ſinging bird. „ 5 
SkYLIonν [from / and 1ight] a window placed in the ceiling ofa 
room. | 


the air. | 

SLaB [ſlab, Du.] 1. A puddle. 2. A plain ſtone; as, a marble 
Aab. 3. [With carpenters, &c.] the outſide ſappy board or plank, that 
is ſawn off from the ſides of timber. 

SLA'BBY [of flabby, Du.] 1, Plaſhy, dirty, full of water and din. 
2. Thick, viſcous. 

SLA'BBINEss, floppineſs, fulneſs of plaſhes. 

SLack [xlæc, Sax. Jaxus, Lat. looſe] 1, Looſe, not tight. 2. Soy 
in doing buſineſs. 3. Relaxed, weak, not holding faſt. 

To SLA'CKEN, verb af. [ſlacian, Sax. flacken, Du.] 1, To let a 
cord, &c. looſe, which before was tight. 2. To eaſe, to mitigate, 3. 
To relax, to remit. 4. To relieve, to- unbend. 
uſe leſs liberally. 6. To crumble, to deprive of the power of coheſion, 
7. To negle&. 8. To repreſs, to make leſs quick or forcible. 

To SLACKEN, verb neut. 1. To be remiſs, to neglect. 2. Toloole 
the power of coheſion. 3. To abate. 4. To languiſh, to ful, to flag. 

SLA'CKLY, looſely. 

SLA'CxNEss [/axitas, Lat.] looſeneſs, in oppoſition to tightneſs. 

SLAG, the recrement or droſs of metal. 

SLain. See To SLar. 

os SLAKE. 1. To mix lime with water. 2. Fo quench, to extin- 

iſh. 
3 [at a game at cards] the winning of all the tricks. | 

SLAM [at the allum mines] a ſubſtance often produced by the tos 
much or too little caleining it. 5 #5 

SLAM Fellow, a tall ſlim fellow. 

SLa'nper [ ſcandalum, Lat. ſchande, Du. eſclandre, O. Fr. a misfor- 
tune] 1. A reproach, backbiting, an evil ſpeaking of. 2. A falſe 1n- 
vective. F ; 

To SL.a'nR [of ſcandalizare, Lat.] to backbite, to {peak evil of, 
to ſcandalize, to reproach. | 

SLA'NDERER, one who ſanders another. 

SLa'xDEROUS, reviling, apt to rail at, 1 

SLa'NDEROUSLY, revilingly, reproachfully. 

SLA'NDEROUSNESs, reproachfulneſs. 

SLANK. 1. Slim, ſlender. 2. A fort of ſea-weed. lake] glan- 

SLAxT, or SLa'xTING, [ſome derive it of flangbe, Du. à fake 8 

g, deviating aſide, not ſtrait. | 

LA'NTLY, obliquely, indirectly. N 2 

To Star [prob. of @/apa, Lat.] to ſtrike, to give à perſon 
blow, and moſt properly with the open hand. 

SN Ger. ] a blow or buffet. | | 

LASK., 1. A cut or wound. 2, A cut in cloth. zh ſome edged 

To Sr Asen [of flagen, Du.] to cut or make a flaſh W. 


buffet or 


that 
2 [a ſea N _ for the middle part of a rope or cable 
hangs down, when it hangs flack. 9 
$a TCH of Fair Waaths [a ſea phraſe] is when there comes an in 
val of fair weather, after long foul weather, fort of ſtony ſub⸗ 
SLATE { rob. of e/clat, Fr. Minſhew] a ſcaly or 5 25 
ſtance, ea * into ſcales or ſlates, for tiling houſes, Oe. 
To SrarE, to cover with late. * Joes not regular 
SLa'TTERN.' 1. A flatternly woman, . e. one who ah 
diſpoſe of family utenſils. 2, Careleſs in her * or Tr f as to nest 
SLa'TTERNLY [of floorken, Du.] negligent and EATER 
neſs in dreſs, and houſewifery. 2 


Sua'rty [from fate] of the nature of ſlate. wa of which were 


SLAVE [efclave, Fr. g. 4 a Sclavonian, great num ſervant, * 
2 by the 8 and Venetians] a perpetual 
drudge. | ERS rd hy | 

To SLAvs, to toil, to labour. le] to let 


To Sta'var, [of /chiave, It. eſclauo, Sp. /aliva, Lat. ſpi 
the ſpittle run out of the mouth. . 


5 | ſlay, 
SLA'VERY 2 Fr.] perpet "{chlagen, Te ut.] to kil or 
| SLAUGHTER 


To SrAU“CHTER 


of flæ gan, 
to butcher. : 


15 reſly » a5 


fecerney,, 


Lat.] 1. To defend or protect from. 2. To ſift thro' an inſtrument 


1 large boat. 2. A ſmall long barge fo: 


Scy'rocker [of y and rocket] a kind of firework that flies high ig | 


5. To withhold, to 
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gau TER [onſlauge, from flzgan, ſle gan, Sax: to ſtrike, to kill] 
maſſacre, deſtruction by the Word. : : 

S$LAuU'GHTER-HOUSE [of /aughter and Bouſe] a houſe in which beaſts 
are killed for the butcher. * . 

S.AU"GHTER-MaN [of Haughter and man] one employed in killing 

ſts. | | | 
. [from laughter] deſtructive, murderous. 

SIA vish [from fave] ſervile, mean, baſe, dependant: 

SLAa'vISHLY, in a ſlaviſh manner. | 

Sa 'viSHNESS [e/clavage, Fr.] hard ſervice, drudge x. 

To SLAY, verb act. pret. ew, part. pail, ſain [{lzzan, Sax. ſlaegen, 
Du. and L Ger. ſchlagen, H. Ger. which ſignify no more than to ſtrike 
or beat, unleſs compounded with the particle gf; af, or ab] to kill. 

Stax [ſlæ, of fle gan, Sax. to ſtrike] an inſtrument belonging to a 
weaver's loom. 

SLa'ysr [of ſlay] killer, murderer, deſtroyer. ©  _ 

$1.caFORD, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 110 miles from Lon- 
don. 

SLEA'ZINESS [of cloth] ſlightneſs of workmanſhip. 8 

SLea'zy [prob. of Sl iſia, the place where made] flight or ill wrought, 
as filks and ſome linens are. 

SLED, or SLEDGE {Aladde. Du. flzde, Su. and Du. ſchlitte, Ger. of 
of ſudenian, Sax. to ſlide] 1. A fort of carriage without, or with broad 
low wheels, uſed in Hollandz 2. A ſort of trough or cart, in which 
traitors are carried to execution. 3. [Slecge, Sax.] a ſmith's great 
hammer, which they uſe with both hands. | 

About Sl. EbοE [with ſmiths] one that is uſed for battering or drawing 
out the largeſt work, and is held by the handle with both hands ; which 
they ſwing round over their head, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they can. 

Uphand Sl xo [with ſmiths] is uſed by under workmen ; it is uſed 
with both the hands before, and is ſeldom raiſed higher than the head, 
and is for work that is not of the largeſt ſize. 

Su EEK [ſlið, Sax.] ſmooth, even, gloſſy. 

To SLEEK, to render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 

SLEE'KLY [from ee] ſmoothly, 2 

SLEE'KNEsS [{liznefle, Sax. ] ſmoothneſs. 

To SLEEP, verb neut. pret. //ept I ſlæpan, Sax. Qlapen, Du.] 1. To 
take reſt by ſleeping. 2. To live thoughtleſly. 3. To be dead; death 
being a ſtate from which man will ſome time awake. 4. To be inat- 
tentive, not vigilent. 

Steep [rom the verb] repoſe, 
lumber. 

SLEE'PER [from lep] 1. One who ſleeps, one who is not awake. 2. 
A lazy, inactive drone. 3. That which lies dormant, or without effect. 
4. [On ſhipboard] thoſe timbers that lie before and behind in the bot- 
tom of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen the futtocks and rungs, are called ileepers, 
 SLen'eingss [from /leepy] drowſineſs, inability to keep awake. 
SLEE'PILY, 1. Heavily, drowſily. 2. Stupidly. | 
SLEE PLEsSs {ſlzpleas, Sax.] without ſleep. | 
SLEPT. See To SLEEP. 3 | 
_ SLxE'py [ſlzpicx, Sax. flaperig, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchlatfferig, H. 
Ser.] 1. Inclined to ſleep. 2. Cauſing ſleep, ſomniferous. 

SLEEPY Grave \ſ{lapiznava, Sax.] a tomb or ſepulchre. 

SLEBPY Evil, a diſeaſe in ſheep. 

To SLE, to leer or peep at. | 

SLEET [prob. of ſlide, Sax. 9. d. ſlippery rain] a ſort of meteor be- 
twixt rain and ſnow. | | YL 

To Six ET, to ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with rain. 

SLEE"TINEss, rainineſs, and ſnowineſs, or ſnowy rain. 

SLEE'TY, betwixt rainy and ſnowy. 

SLEEVE [ſhefe, Sax.] that part of a garment that covers the arm. 

SLEE'VELEss [ſlipleas, Sax.] 1. Without ſleeves. 2. Trifling, im- 
pertinent; as, a /{ceveleſs errand or meſſage. 

SLEIGHT [prob. of (chleye, Ger. cunning] dexterity. 

SLE'XDER { lender, Du.] 1. Slim, not thick about in bulk. 2. Small, 
3 weak. 3. Sparing, leſs than enough. 4. Not amply 
upplied. | | | . 

+ ng 1. Without bulk. 2. Meanly, pitifully. 

SLE'NDERNEss | from ſender] 1. Thinneſs, ſmalleſs of circumference. 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. 3. Slightneſs, weakneſs, inconſiderable. 
neſs. 4. Want of plenty. 8 

SLICE [ ſl.ce, Sax. ] 1; A broad or thin cut. 2. A peel, a ſpatula. 

To SL1ce [ſlixen, Sax. ] 1. To cut in ſlices. 2. To cut, or divide. 

To Sri'exkEN lichten, Du.] to ſmooth. 

unn {of Aro neſſe, Sax. or ſchlichten, Teut.] 
uneis. 4 | 

SLID, the preterite of 7 fide. Sce To Srive. | 

SLIDE [ſlide, Sax.] 1. A frozen place to ſlide on. 
and eaſy paſſage. 3. Flow, even courſe. - 

To SripR, verb neut. pret. ſid, part. paſſ. ſlidden [ſiban, Sax.] 1. 
To glide along on ice, c. 2. To paſs along ſmoothly, to glide. 3. 

o paſs inadvertently. 4. To paſs — 
lent and unobſerved progreſſion. 6. To. paſs filently and gradually 


reſt, ſuſpenſion of the mental powers, 


{moothneſs, gloſ- 


2. A ſmooth 


m good to bad. 7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruftion. 8. To 


fall by error. | 
To SLibg, verb act. to put imperceptibly. | | 
SL1vER, 1. One that ſlides. 2. A {wall part that flides in ſome kinds 
ol rules or ſcales. | | 
Stole [in mechanics] a motion when the ſame point of a. body, 
moving along a ſurface, deſcribes a line on that ſurface, _ | 
SLIDING Rule {with mathematicians} a rule to be uſed without com- 
in gauging, Sc. «Hi | 
2:28 SLIGHT Jg. & to make light of, or of ſehieven, Du.] 1. To 
clizem, to diſregard. 2. To do buſineſs ſlightly. | 
Srtaur, ſubſe. Falices, 50. 1. Neglect. 2. Artifice. 
N »LICHT, adj, [slicht, Du.] 1. Small, worthleſs, inconſiderable. 2. 
7 important, not cogent, weak. 3. Negligent, not done with effect. 
1 Wo lh, oy” of mand. * 
,*HTER [from fight] one who diſregards 
MLICBTLY, s badly. 
Sri enrixorL v. 1, With diſdain. 2. 
i CHT B55. 
of Mention, 
18 abw. %] cunningly, with ſubtile covertneſs. 
e ender, thin of ſhape: A word not elegant. 
or gew (ria, Sax, ſchleim Ger. Jimo, It.] ſoft mud; alſo a clammy 


Ne. 79. 


1. Weakneſs, want of ſtrength. 2. Negligence, want 


* 


5. To paſs along by ſi- 


With diſregard, negligently. Del 


SLU 


SLIMINEss [of plimicanefle, Sax.] a muddy ſoftneſs, clammineis. 

SLI'MNEess [of Flimneſſe, Sax.] ſlenderneſs. 

SL1IMY {rlmmcx, Sax. ] 1. Full of ſlime, ropy. 2. Viſcous. 

SLUNESs, craftineſs, clandeſtineneſs, reſervedneſs. 

SLING Lslenghe, Dan. sliunga, Su. sling, Du. ſchlinge, H. Ger. 
1. e Sp as or machine for throwing ſtones. 2. An in- 
ſtrument uſed in carrying barrels, and for other . ö 

To Stine, verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. /ung [alpngeh, Dan. glin- 
gern, Du. slingen, O. and L. Ger, fchlingen, H. Ger.] 1. To caſt or 


throw with a ſling. 2. To hang looſely by a ſtring. From rivers drive 


the kids, and //ing your hook. Dryden, 

SLINGER [from ling] one who ſlings, or uſes the fling. | 

SLI'NGING of the Yurds [a ſea phraſe] is when the yards are faſt 
bound aloft to the croſs- tree and head of the maſt, by any rope or chain; 
that if the yard by any means ſhould happen to break, the yard may be 
kept from falling down on the hatches. 

SLiNK [slank, Dan.] a caſt calf or other beaſt. 

To SLINK, verb neut. pret. lunk [of plincan, Sax.] to ſneak or go 
away privately, 

To SLINK, verb act. to caſt or bring forth a calf before its time. 

Sri [of plrppan, Sax.] 1. A ſliding, a fall. 2. A miſtake. 3. 4 
narrow piece cut off from any thing. 4. A leaſh or ſtring in which 2 
dog is held. 5. An eſcape, a deſertion. 6. [With gardeners] a ſmall 
ſprig or twig, pulled off from a tree. | 

To Srir, verb act. pret. ſipt ¶ ſlipan, Sax. slippen, Du ] 1. To con- 
vey ſecretly. 2. To looſe by negligence. 3. To pull things from the 
main body by laceration. 4. 'To eſcape from, to leave ſliſy. 5. To 
let looſe a dog. 6. To paſs over negligently. | 

To Suit, verb neut. 1. To flide, not to tread firm. 2. To move 
or fly out of place. 3. To glide, to piſs unexpectedly, or iniperceptibly. 
4. To fall into fault or error. 5. To eſcape, to fall away out of the 
memory. | | 

SL 1PBOARD [of ſlip and board] a board ſliding in grooves. 

_ SL1'pxNoT [of //ip and not] a bow-knot, a knot that will flip. 
SL1eyers [ſlippzpas, Sax.] looſe ſhoes for wearing in dry places. 
SLI'PPERINESS, aptneſs to cauſe ſlipping or ſliding. 

 SLI'PPERY [of ſhppan, Sax. to ſlip] 1. Apt to cauſe ſlipping. 2. 
Hard to hold, hard to keep. 3. Not ſtanding firm. 4. Uncertain, 
changeable, mutable. 5. [ Librique, Fr.] not chaſte. My wife is Hip- 
pery. Shakeſpeare. : | g 

SLI'PSHoD, having the ſhoes ſlipped on, not pulled up at the heels. 

To SLiT [flitan, Sax. giyta, Su. slide, Dan.] to cut a thing with the 
grain, as wood, whalebone, Oc. | 

SLIT [ſlize, Sax.] a cut or diviſion according to the grain, as of 
wood, c. | | 

To SLive [prob. of slaever, Dan.] to creep or go about droniſhly. 

To SLI “VIER [ſlan, Sax. ] to cut or divide into thin pieces. 

SLI'VER, a branch cut or torn off. | 

SLOATS of a Cart, are thoſe under- pieces which keep the bottom to- 

ether. ; | 

To SLock, to flake, to quench. 

SLoE [ſla, Sax.] a wild plum, the fruit of the black thorn. 

SLoE-orm [ ſla-pynm, Sax. prob. ſo called, becauſe flow in its mo- 
tion] the blind worm, a ſmall viper. | 

SLooy, a ſmall ſea veſſel. See SHaLLOP. 

To SLop [prob. of slabben, Du.] to daſh with water or other liquids. 

SLOPE, adj. oblique, not perpendicular. 

SLOPE, /u6/?. declivity, an oblique direction. 

SLOPE, adv.. obliquely, not perpendicularly. 

To SLope, verb act. to form an obliquity or declivity. 

To Stork, verb neut. to take an oblique direction. 

SLO'PENEsS, or SLO'PINGNEsSsS, ſlantingneſs, a going diagonally, or 
fide-ways. SE, | 

SLO'PINGLY, ſlantingly. 

SLo'epy [of slabbe, Du.] plaſhy. 

Srors [ ſciloppi, It.] 1. Phyſical potions. 2, [Of slabbe, Du.] a ſort 
of wide-kneed breeches, worn by ſeamen. 

SLOT of Deer [of sloot, Du.] the view or print of a ſtag's foot in 
the ground. | | | 

| SLoTH [of ſlað, Sax.) idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. 
SLo'THFUL [g. d. ſla ðpul, z. e. full of unwillingneſs, 

ſlow] idle, droniſh, lazy. | 

SLO'THFULLY [of ſladfullic, Sax.] droniſhly, Qc. By 

SLO'THFULNESS [of ſla ðfulne ſſe, Sax.] ſlowneſs, droniſhneſs, &&c. 

SLOUCH [prob. of loſt, Dan.] 1. An ill-behaved clown. 2. A 
down caſt look. vj | 

To SLovcn [from the noun] to have a down-caſt clowniſh Iook. 

SLO'ven [ſome derive it of sloef, Du. others of ſchlantz, Teut. care- 
leſs, or more probably of /alope, Fr.] a naſty, beaſtiy fellow. 

SLo'VENLINESS [of ſchlans, Teut. careles, or sloef, Du.] naſtineſs, 
careleſneſs in dreſs, carriage, &c. ; Po 

SLO'VENLY, naſty, careleſs; allo in a careleſs manner. 

SLoucn [prob. of luh, Sax. a lake] 1. A deep muddy place. 2. The 
caſt ſkin of a ſnake. 3. The ſpangy or porous ſubſtance in the inſide of 
the horns of oxen or cows. 4. A piece of corrupt fleſh cut out of a ſore 
or wound. 5. The ſcar of it. 6. [Ina coal mine] a damp. 

SLOUGH of a wild Boar [a hunting term] the bed, ſoil, Etch, or mire 
wherein he wallows ; or the place in which he lies in the day-time. 

SLOUTH prob. of ſloꝶ, Sax.] concave or hollow, g. 4. a hollow ſkin, 
the caſt ſkin of a ſnake. | — 

SLow [ſlap, Sax. dilatory] 1. Not quick in mation. 2. Late, not 
happening in a ſhort time. 3. Not ready, not prompt, not quick. 4. 

ull, inactive, tardy, uggith. 5. Not haſty, acting with deliberation. _ 


or flap, Sax. 


6. Dull, heavy in wit. 


SLo'wLY. 1. Not with velocity, not with celerity. 2. Not ſoon, 
not early, not in a little time. 3. Not haſtily, not raſhly. 4. Not 
promptly, not readily. 5. Tardily, ſluggiſhly. 

SLo'wness [ ſlapneſſe, Sax.] 1. Tecuſork in motion. 2. Len 
of time in which any thing is brought about. 3. Dulneſs in admitting 
conviction: or affection. 4. Want of prompneſs, want of readineſs.” 5, 
iberation, cool delay. 6. Dilatorineſs, procraſtination. 

SLo'w-worM. See SLO'E-WORM. 

To SLu'BBER over [Skinner derives it of /ubricare, Lat. to make flip 
pery, or of ſchluyten, Teut ] to do a thing fluttiſtly, careleſly, or wit 
out application. | . 

SLUBBER Degullion [with the we a dirty naſty fellow. 

11 f 


; 


$.ve 


TR "wo 


SLUG. 1: A dew-ſnail, without a ſhell. 2. A drone or idle fellow. To SMELt., verb neut. 17 To firike the noſtrils, 2. To ha. 
; 3. Prob. of ſchlagen, Du. to ſlay or ſmite] a great gun. 4. A battered particular tincture, ſcent, or taſte of any thing. ve any 
eaden bullet. 5. [Prob. of ſuckelen, Du. to a& ſlothfully] a ſhip that SMI [from the verb] 1. Power of ſmelling, the ſenſe of I h 
is a dull, heavy Flor. 5 | noſe is the organ. 2. Scent, power of affecting the noſe. OR, 
SLu'6GaRD [ſuckeler, Du.] an idle, flothful, droniſh perſon.  SmE'LLER [from nell] he who ſmells. 
To SLU'G6GaRD1zE, to make idle, to make dronifh. | SME'LLING, the act whereby we become ſenſible. of odorou; b dies 
SLv'cc15H [prob. of ſuckelen, Du.] ſlothful, lazy, inactive, inſipid. by means of certain effluvia of them, which ſtriking on the alla 
S vos HI T, lazily, heavily, ſlowly. | | organ, with brifkneſs enough to have their impulſe propagated 8 4: 
SLu'ccrsntss, lazineſs, idleneſs, inertneſs. _ brain, do excite a ſenſation in the ſoul. See Common Ser org 
Sr uE [from flog, Sax. flough] mire, dirt mixed with water. SMELT [yrmelx, Sax.] a fine ſmall fiſh. | 

SLvice [eſcluſe, Fr. slupſe, Du.] a vent or drain for water on land; SMELT, the preterite of nell. See To SMELL. | 

alſo a frame of wood in a river for keeping the water from overflowing To SmerLT [ſmelten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmeltzen, H. Ger. wih 


low grounds, refiners} to melt the ore in a furnace, called a ſmelting furnace, in 

SLvic'p, iſſuing or pouring forth from a ſluice. Milton. der to ſeparate the metal from the earthy parts. N 

To SL u'MBER, verb neut. [of ſlumme nan, Sax. /ommeiller, Fr.] 1, SME'LTER, one who ſmelts ore. ä 
To ſleep unſoundly, to doze. 2. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſu- To Sur RE, or To Su cE ER [of pmencian, Sax.] to look ſmiling), 8 
pineneſs. and amourouſſy. 1 io 


To Sru'MBER, verb af. 1. To lay to ſleep. 2. To ſtupify, to ſtun, SME'Rky, nice, ſmart, jaunty. 
To:/lumber his conſcience. Wotton. SMETH, an ointment to take away the hair. 
SLu'uBer [from the verb] 1. Light ſleep, ſleep not profound. 2. SMrcxer [the diminutive of pmoc, Sax.] a womans under garmey; 


Sleep, repoſe. 7 of linen. 

' SLv'MBEROVs, ſlumbering, of or pertaining to ſlumber. SM1'Lax [opnzt, Gr.] 1. The herb bind-wind. 2. the yew 

To SLume, to flip or fink into any wet or dirty place. tree. | . | ; 

SLuNG, or SLUNK, the preterite of in. See To SLink, To Smt [ſmiler, Dan.] 1. To look pleaſant, to laugh filertly, |, 

To Sus [slooren, Du. /alir, Fr.] 1. To foil or daub. 2. To be- To expreſs ſlight contempt. 3. To look gay or joyous. 4. 10 be 

ſpatter or ſully a perſon's reputation. 3. To cheat, to trick. favourable, to be pfopitionus, 
Sur. 1. A mark of ignominy, a ſoil or daub. 2, A cheat at SmiLE [from the verb] a flight contraction of the face, a look of 3 protu 
dice. i | 1 pleaſure or kindneſs. 2 
SLuT [prob. of Iutum, Lat. mire, c. or of /alope, Fr.] a naſty houſe- SMI'LINGLY {from ſmiling] with a look of pleaſure. {neck 
wiſe. hg | 5 SM1'NTHEAN [of op9:v;, Gr. a rat] an epithet given to Apollo SA! 
SI“ r TER, the practices of a ſlut. | from killing rats, mice, &c. - : but whe 
S.u'TT15R [prob. of Jutoſus, Lat. or of ſale, Fr.] naſty, not cleanly _ SM R1s, or SMY'r15 [of che, Gr. to cleanſe] the emery or emeri}. SNak 
in cookery or houſewifery, h ſtone, a kind of hard ſtone uſed by glaziers to cut glaſs, and by jeye]. taſte 

SLU'TTISHLY,. in a fluttiſh manner, naſtily. | lers, to poliſh jewels, &c. 55 Sxa'k 
Si,v'TTISHNEss, naſtineſs in houſewifery, - To SmirTE, verb act. preterite and part. paſſ. Ant, and /rittey [fingi. SNAK 
| 8Ly [of ſchleichen, Ger. to creep, as Minſhew ſuppoſes] craftily re- ten, Du. O. and L. Ger, ſchmeiffen, H. Ger.] 1. To ftike, hit, or To $ 
ſerved in words or deeds, meanly artful. | beat. 2. To kill, to deſtroy. 3. To afflict, to chaſten; a {eriptor:! with a n 
' S1.y/-nooTs. [with the vulgar] a ſeeming filly, but ſubtle fellow. NR. 4. To blaſt, es | (Snape 
SIL [from y] in a fly manner, inſiduouſſy. o SMITE, werb neut. to ſtrike, to collide. ' The knees ſnite together. To Sy 
Smack [rmzc, Sax. ſmak, Su. and Dan. ſmack, Du. ſchmaek, Nabum. | Snap, 
geſchmack, Ger.] 1. A taſte, a reliſh, a ſmattering. 2. [Schmachez, \, SM1'TER, he who ſmites. I gave my back to the /mzrers. Iſaial. for pikes. 
Teut.] an eager, amorous kiſs, with a noiſe made with the lips. 3. A To Sure [with faiconers] a phraſe uſed of a hawk, when ſhe wipes SNa'p. 
noiſe made with a whip. 4. [y nacca, Sax.] a ſmall floop or veſ- her beak after feeding. * eating ply 
ſel. „ 3 SM1'TING-LINE [in a ſhip} a ſmall rope faſtened to the mizen " Sna'pp 
To Smack [of pmeccan, Sax. ſmaks, Su. (mager, Dan. ſmecken, yard- arm, ſerving to looſen the mizen ſai}, without ſtriking down the Sxa'pp. 
Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmacken, H. Ger.] 1. To taſte or reliſh with the yard. | 3 Sxa'pP 
ſmack of the lips. 2. To kiſs eagerly or amorouſly. | To SmrTE the Mixen [ſea phraſe] is to pull by that rope that the ſai A merry 
To have a SMa'CKERING for a Thing, to long for it, to be very de- * fall down. | monly mei 
firous of it. Suter [\ſm1'&, Sax. ſmedh, Su. ſnip, Du. ſchmied, O. and L. Ge.) Sna'p-y 


SMaiL Cſmæl, Sax. ſmale, Dan. ſmaal. Su. ſmal, Du. ſchmart, O. one who works in iron. | vithout a 1 
and L. Ger.] 1. Little in fize, or in number. 2. Not ftrong ; as ſmall Black Suirus had a charter 33 anno 1577, from Q. Elizabeth, Suva. s, 


beer. "bh confirmed by K. James P and K. Charles I. but there are ſome records Sang [ 
" SMALL, fab. the narrow part of any thing, particularly the leg. found relating to this company ſo ancient as Edward III's time. Their | beaſts, 2. 
SMALL-COAL, little wood coal uſed in lighting fires. armorial enſigns are, ſable, a chevron between three hammers argent, Which one 
SMA'LLAGE, an herb. or wil | EROS, handled and crowned or, on a helmet and torſe, a phœnix fring herſelf To SNA. 
SMALL-CRAFT [with fiſhermen] all ſuch lines, nets and hooks, as by the ſun-beams, all proper. Their motto, By hammer and hand ail take in an; 
are uſed in fiſhing ; alſo all ſorts of ſmall ſea-veſſels; as fmacks, catches, arts 4 fland. Their hall is ſituate on the welt fide of Lambeth- hill. To Sxar 
boys, c., '\onbitrgs 10 e e eee | \ Sm1'THeRY [ ſmið cnapr, Sax.] the trade of a ſmith. tangle like 

SMA'LL-PIECE. Lin Scotland] a. coin, in value two-pence farthing Sm1'THY [of ſmYS, Sax.] a ſmith's ſhop. : I terms. 
Engliſh, of which three make a nobleQ. Su“ TTExN, the part. paſſ. of ſnite. See To SmiTE. ONA'RIER 
WY [ſmz] poccas, Sax.] the epidemical diſtemper of En- Swock [ſmoc, Sax.] an under linen ent for women. SnaRy [ 
r SMo'cx-FACED, effeminate, womaniſn of countenance. | To SNAT« 
SMa/LLNEss [ſmælneſſe, Sax.] 1. Littleneſs, 2. Weakneſs. Smoke” [ſmoca, Sax. (mooke, Du. and O. Ger.] a humid matter ex- nves it of ſcł 
SMARa'GDiNeE { /maregdinus, Lat. of auageyln®., Gr.] of, or per- haled in the form of a vapour, or the black exhalation which aſcends take away ea 
taining to an emerald, reſembling an 1 v8 þ „ from Tre, e l Nee | To Snartc 
SMARA DUS [ouaczydE-, 25 . emerald, a precious ſtone of a To Sox, verb neut. ſmocian, Sax. (macken, Du.] 1. To ab 75E [ 
2. » à bro 


tranſparent and lovely, green colour. Emerald [or ſmaragdu:] (ſays forth'a furiginous vapour of fat unctuous woods, coals, &c. 
Crifze) was a very fine beautiful green. He adds, that the fardonix is burn, to be kindled ; a ſcriptural term. The anger of the Lo 
a tranſparent ſtone. variegated with a fine red; that the ſardius of the an- ſmoke” againſt that man. Deuteronomy. 3. To imel!, to hunt out. + 
cients was probably a fine cornelian, or a ſpecies of the fardonix; that To uſe tobacco. 5. To ſuffer, to be puniſhed. You ſhall neo 
the jaciath [or hyacinth] was a mixture of purple and blue, or a blue it in Rome. 9 6. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kin . 
purple; that the chryio yte was a fine gold yellow, the modern topaz ; to move very faſt 10 as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. He ſmokes along 
and that the ancient topaz was the modern chryſolyte. All which I the field; Dr | : ſmoke 
rather inſert here, leaſt under their reſpective names they ſhould not To Suoxk, verb ag. 1. To ſcent by ſmoke, to dry in he 
have been fo accurately deſcribed. See Fart, Cnxvsor HR ASUS, and 2. To finell out, to diſcorer. 3. To ſneer, to ridicule to te ace, 
Precious. STONES, compared with Revelat. c. 21. v. 19, 20, and Iſaiah Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. | One who 
c. 54. V. H—I4, 1 55 Suꝛokkk. 1. One who dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 2. On 
: Hof [email, Fr, fmalto, It.] a blue colour uſed by painters, ex- ſmokes tobace eo. f 
tracted from zaffre. „ 5 Suck EL ESS, without ſmoke, Tenants with ſighs the 
To Sar fſmeopxan, Sax. ſmerten, O. and L. Ger. ſthmertzen, ſurvey. Pope. WIRED $6 $393.01 06 8 
H. Ger. ] 1. To cauſe pain. 2. To feel pain of body or mind. Smoke Farthings, an annual rent, formerly mo for colnet wa 
Suan, ah,. '{{meont, Sax.] pain from a prick, cut, Ge. offered by the'"inhabitants of a dioceſe at Whi untide, when tue) 
SMarT, adj. {of ſmeont, Sax. ſmerte, O. and L. Ger. ſchmertz, H. their proceſſions to the mother or cathedral church. oe 
Ger,] 1. Quick, violent, ſharp, biting, 2. Witty, acute. 3. Briſk, Sore Silver, or Sort Pim, money paid in ancient tim 


„ 


ſhall en or interru 


ſmokeleſs tow'rs 


vivacious, hvely. | "af ug l A miniſters of ſeveral pariſhes, inſtead of the tithe-wood. ih ſmoke 
SMA ATLx, quickly, violently, ſharply, wittily, _ e ee SMo'xINEss [of ſmoca, Sax. ] a being ſmoky or infeſted . 
SAR TxESs. 1. Sharpneſs, pungency. 2. Wittineſs, Iivelineſs. Suo x [ſmorics; Sax. ] ſending forth ſmoke, &c- 2. To 


Suren [of ſmæc, of ſmæcan, Sax. a ſuperficial or flight know- To Swoora [ſmæ dian, Sax.] 1. To make plain or even. . fre 
ledge of an art, c, tincture. 5 wer r make eafy, to free from obſtructions. 3. To make Wn pal, 
To S$ma'TTER, [corrupted from aach] 1. To have a light taſte, or from harſhneſs.  'So' for her charming tone. Milton 4- to wolli 
imperfect knowledge of. 2. To talk ſuperfigally or ignorant. to ſoften. To „or his fault. 8hakepprare. 5. To calm, to 7 
"Sui"rTEerzs [Prob. of ſmæcan, Sax. to taſte] one who has ſome And /voorh the frowns of war. Shakeſpeare. ds, 
ſmateh or tincture of learning. ION SMOOTU ee e Even, plain. 2. Soft, co me 
To Sax [ſmenan, Sax. ſmoris, Su, ſmure, Dan. *fneeren, Du. Flowing, ſoft, not harſh. In. /inooth ac'd verſe. Prior- courteoul)- 
ſchmeerzen, H. Ger.] 1. To daub over wich greaſe. 2. To foil, to con- Smoo'THLY, evenly, in an even plain manner, ſoftly, cr uſneb: 


MAS. 7 runs ol fs 1s, We ' $460'THNEss I ſmæ dðeneſſ, Sax.) evenneſs, plainneſs, _— 15 boil 
Suzs'nx [from Jace] dauby, adhefive. | 


fee hd mae e, Rn 4 _ SmooTH Boiling off Sugar (with confectioners] is wheh fo afterward 
 SMECTY MNUs,,, 4, WOT made out. of the five firſt letters Of the chriſ- to ſuch a height, that dipping the tip of the finger in it, "Halely brei, 
tian and fir-names of Bve prefbyterian miniſters, wiz,” Seh ben PI, applying it to the thumb, Tall thread or firing will imm 

Zanund Calamy, Thomas Toung, Matthew Newcomtt, and William Spur- and remain in a drop upon the fingers. 1 wh 

flow, who wrote a book againſt epiſcopacy and the common: prayer, in SMOTE, the preterite of mite. See To 8 5 1. To ſuffocatt to 


* ” : * 
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the year 1641, whence. ther followers were Bag eK 5 PR 4 = Smo'TRER [ſmonran, 5 ſmoðe ia ö i 
" SME'GMATIC [ ſmegmatitas, Lat. oueyparix®-, from auiyua, Gr. op the breath. 2. To ſuppreſs, to concen”. 1. Cl. * 

of, or EM dap, Of a ſoapy or ſcouring quality. at * Wa SMOTHER: 1. Ke ſmoke, cauſed by burning ſtraw 
To SMELL, verb a. preterite /me/t. 1. To | perceive ſcents by the A ſlate of ſuppreſſion. Suou rok 


Wee 


noſtrils. 2. To find out by niental ſagacity. © 
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$uou'LDRING, or SMo'LDRY [from ſmonan, Sax. to ſmother} burn- 


ing and ſmoking without vent. | 
Suvs [ſmicne, Sax. ] ſpruce, neat: 


Ger.] to trim, clean, adorn, and ſet off to the beſt aflvantage. 


80 © 


noſe. 
SN1' TING [in falconry] a kind of ſneezing of a hawk; or when a 


To Suvo [ſmucke, Dan. ſmucken, Du. O. L. Gr ſchmucken, H. hawk does, as it were, wipe her beak after fee ing. 


the cuſtom. | 
S1vu'GGLER, one who runs uncuſtomed goods aſhore. 


$uv'cness, ſpruceneſs, neatneſs. 
dawb with ſmut. 2. To taint with mildew. 


2. A diſeaſe in corn. 3. Obſcenity. 
Suu'TTILY. 1. Blackly, ſootily. 2. Obſcenely, 


diſcourſe. 
Obſcene, not modeſt, 
cedon. 5 


participate with him. . : 
Sna'rFLE [prob. of ſnavel, Du. ] a ſort of bit for a horſe-bridle. 
To Sna'FFLEy to bridle, to hold in a bridle. þ 


a protuberance. 
ſchnecke, Ger,] an animal well known. 
but whoſe bite is harmleſs, | 


taſte. | | 
Sxa!x y [of ſnaca, Sax. a ſnake] having or like ſnakes, 
Snake Weed, the herb adder's wort, or biſtort. 


[Snappen, Du.] to treat with ſharp language. 
To Snap, verb neat. to make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 


for pikes. 4. A catch, a theft. 


eating plums out of burning brandy. 

" Sxa'PPI8H [of ſnapper, Dan.] ſurly, crabbed in ſpeech. 
SxA'PPISHLY,. crofsly, . peeviſhly, crabbedly. | 
SNA'PPISHNESS, eroſſneſs, peeviſhneſs, crabbedneſs in ſpeech. 

A merry Sd a [prob. of knapa, Sax. a boy, becauſe they are com- 
monly merry] a merry fellow. 


vithout a match. 
' SNA'P-SACK, See KNAPSACK.' 


which one is intrapped or intangled. 
To SNnakz [belt e 
take in a ſnare. a Foy ; 
To SxaRL Iſchnurten, Teut.] 1. To grin like a dog, 2. To en- 
tangle like a ſkein of filk, 3. To ſpeak roughly, to talk in rude 
terms. | | 1 | : . 
SNA'RLER [from ar] one who ſnarls, an inſulting, captious fellow. 
Sna'xy [from ſuare] entangling, inſiduous. 2 30 wok 
To SNATCH, verb ad. prob. of ſcappen, Du. though. Spelman de- 
nves it of ſchah, Teut. theft] to catch any thing ſuddenly ; to wreſt or 
take away eagerly or by force. 9 5 
To SNaTCH, verb neut. to bite, to catch eagerly at ſomething. . 
SWATCH [from the verb] 1. A haſty catch. 2. A ſmall part of any 
thing, a broken part. Snatebes of old tunes. Shakeſpeare. 3. A bro- 
ken or interrupted action, a ſhort fit. We have often little /natches of 


Jeld me a direct anſwer. Shalſbeare. 501 
Snarch Black [in a ſhip] a large block or pulley, having a ſhiver cut 
tough one of its cheeks, for the ready receiving in of a rope, uſed for 


brought to the capſtan. ST N f 
To: Sxx ax [Snican, Sax. ſnige, Dan.] 1. To act mean ſpiritedly. 

2. To creep about baſhfully, to lurk about, „ 
WEAKER, a large veſſel of drink. 1806 
SNEA'KING (of Tuican, Sax. ſniger,, Dan.) 1. Creeping up and down 

danfally. 2. Niggardly. c 

| usa Kino, pitifully, poorly, niggardlilryr. 

dana, KinaNE ss, mean. Ipiritedneſs, baſbfulneſs, e. 

Ou kur, OF SNEA'KSBY, a ſneaker, a low-ſpirited perſQun. 

. NEBR, 1. To laugh fooliſhly or ſcornfully. 2. To inſinuate 
dempt by covert expreſſions. 3. Lo utter with grimace. 
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Sven [from the verb] 1. A look of idi W 
A look of contemptuous ridieule. 2. A 
expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. Aa 0 f e agg 


SNEEZE from che verb] emiſſion of wind audibly by the noſe. ....... 
"E TSHAM, a market - town of Norfalk, 99 miles from Landon. 
miſe? ZING [of meyan, Sax. nieſen, Ger.) a convulſiye motion of the 
ſi of the reaſt uſed in expiration; wherein, after ſuſpending the 
ol aon begun, the air is repelled from the mouth and noſe, with a 
guete violence. . + Aer) . 3 Si SET 
8921 21g Wort, an herb named from its quality. 
Seer (with hangers] the fat of deer.) 


1er and Suxz, a combat with knives. + 0 
eg, or To SNI'SeRR [incert. etym. ] to laugh flily, wan- 


To Suse 
; 7 85 contemptuouſly, to laugh in one's ſleeve. 
* (ſnippen, Du.] to cut with ſhears, &. 
fred. (from the verb] 1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſars. 2. A ſmall 
PEE, Sax. [ne 11. AE . 

"gx fool, be A 

„Er from ſip] a ſmall part, a ſhare. ds hs 

, a bird, alſo called a bail. 


- 


To Sw'uccLEs [ſmeekeſen, Du.] 1. To handle or kiſs amorouſly. 2 ; | | 
To run goods aſhore, or bring them on ſhore by ſtealth without paying —Sx1 VELLING, or Sn1'veLLY [of pnopel, Sax. ſnot] ſnotty- noſed. 


Suu'TTY. 1. Beſmeared with ſmut. 2. Tainted with mildew. 3. matter, 


Suy'8nuM [with botaniſts] the herb lovage, or parſley of Ma- Sour [ 


SNaG. 1. An unequal tooth, ſtanding out from the reſt. 2. A jag, 
Snart [ſnzx, of ſnican, Sax, to creep, ſnegel, Dan. ſnacke, Du. 
SNAKE [ſnaca, of ſnican, Sax. to creep, ſnake, Du.] a kind of ſerpent; 


Sx AKE Root, a Virginian root, of a grateful and wholeſome bitter 


To Snap, verb act. [of ſnappen, Du. knacken, Ger.] 1. To ftrike 
with a noiſe. 2, To break at once, to break ſhort. 3. To bite. 4. 


SNae. 1. A ſort of noiſe. 2. Morſel or bit. 3. A kind of fiſhing 
S$NA'P-DRAGON. 1. A kind of flower. 2. A ſort of ſport, made by 


SNA'P-HANCE ¶ſchnaphahn, Ger. ] a fire lock, a gun that ſtrikes fire 


SxaRER [ſnare, Dan. ſchnaer, Du.] 1- A gin or trap to catch birds or 
beaſts, 2. A wire-gin or ſtall- net, to catch fiſh. 3. Any thing by 


naerer, Dan, ſnaria, Su.] to enſnare, entangle, or 


lun-ſhine. Sp;@ator. 4. A ſuffling anſwer. Leave your ſaatches, and 


the fall of the winding tackle, that is let into the block, and afterwards 


Nin 88 04 Jow? a 414 4 
FP SNEEZE [niepan, Sax. nieſen, Du.] to emit wind, audibly by the : 


, noſe. 


_ peaking, whining, pitiful, 
SnoD [ynox, Sax.] a fillet or hair-lace uſed by women. 
To Snook, to lie lurking for a thing, 


To SmuT [beſmrean, Sax. or ſchmutzen, Ger. ſmetten, Du.] 1. To To Swo'xE [ſnarka, ſnorra, Su. ſnorcken, Du. ſchnorchen, Ger. ] to 


make a noiſe through the noſtrils in ſleep. 


$uvur [ſchmutz, Teut. or ſmette, Du.] 1. The ſoot of a chimney. SNoRE [from the verb] audible reſpiration of ſleepers through the 


noſe. 
To SxokT [ſnorcke, Dan.] to make a noiſe as a horſe does when 


Suu'TTINESS. 1. A being daubed with foot, &c. 2. Obſcenity of frighted. 


SNoT [rnore, Sax. ſnoor, Su. ſnot, Du.] a fort of phlegm or mucous 
at 1s voided out of the noſe. a 
Sno'TTY E Sax. ] ſmeared with ſnot. | 

e, Dan.] 1. The noſe of a ſwine, &c. 2. The noſe 
of a man, in contempt. 3. The noſel, or end of any hollow pipe. 


SNACK, a ſhare or part; as, to go ſnacks with one, is to take part or Snow [{pnap, Sax. ſnio, Su. ſnee, Dan. ſneuw, Du. ſchnee, Ger. neige, 


Fr. newe, It. nieve, Sp. Nix. Lat.] a moiſt vapour, elevated near to 
the middle region of the air, and reduced into the form of carded wool, 
then nie down by little parcels. He giveth /row like wool: P/alms 
147, v. 10. | | 
Io Snow, verb neut. [pnapan; Sax. ſneuwen; Du: ſchnepen, Ger.] 
to deſcend in congealed white flakes. e 
To Snow, verb ad; to ſcatter like ſnow, 
SNO'W-BALL — ſnow and ball} a round lump of congelated ſnow. 
Sno'wy [of ſnapan, Sax.] 1. Of, or pertatning to ſnow. 2. A- 
bounding with ſnow. _ 
Sno'w-DroPs, early ſpring flowers: 
Sno'w-wHITE, white as ſnow. INE | 
To Snvs [ſome derive it of ſnuffen, Du.] 1. To take a petſon up 
ſharply or angrily. 2. To keep under or in ſubjection. 3. To ſnub, 
as in crying out. 
SNnus [from ſnebbe, Du. a noſe] a jag, a knot in wood. 
To Snupce along [of ſnige, Dan. or ſnican, Sax. to creep along] to 
walk with the countenance downwards, as in a mufing poſture, 
SnupGe [of ſnican, Sax. or ſnige, Dan. to creep along] a down- 
look'd poring perſon. | 


Snure [of ſnup, Sax. ſnot, or ſchnuptf, Ger. a rheum, becauſe it | 


brings them away] 1. A powder well known. 2. The uſeleſs excreſ- 
cence of a candle. 3. A candle almoſt burnt out. 4. Perverſe reſent- 
ment expreſſed by ſniffing. 

To Stu, verb ac. [ſnuffen, Du.] 1. To draw in the breath. 2. 

To ſcent. And /nuffs it in the wind. Dryden. 3. To crop the 

candle, - 
To Snuee, verb neut. 1. To make a noiſe by drawing in the breath 
through the noſe. 2. To ſniff in contempt. | 

Sxu'FF-BOX, a box in which ſnuff is carried. 

Snu'FFERs, an inſtrument for ſnuffing candles. : 

Snu'eF1sH, or SNU'FFY, apt to take exceptions at; alſo daubed with 
ſnuff. | 

To Sxv'rFLE [ſnuffelen, Du.] to make a noiſe in breathing through 
the noſe, to ſpeak through the noſe. 4) 

To Snvs [ſniger, Du.] to lie cloſe, to nudge. _ 

Snus. 1. Cloſe, hidden, concealed. - 2. Slily, or inſiduouſly cloſe. 

To Snu'ccLE, to lie cloſe together; to embrace one another in 


Snvu'T-NnoseD, flat-noſed. | e 
So [ſpa, Sax. ſaa, Dan. ſoo, Du. ſo; Ger. ] 1. Thus, in like manner. 
2. To ſuch a degree. z. In ſuch a manner. 4. Thus, in this manner. 
5. Therefore, for this reaſon, in conſequence of this. 6. On condition 
that, provided that. 7. So ſo; a note of exclamation after ſomething 

done or known. 8. $9 /o [coff, cg, It.] indifferent). h 

To Soax [focian, Sax.] 1. To ſteep or lie in any liquid. 2. To im- 
bibe, to drink up as a ſpunge, &c. 3. To drink immoderately. 

Soa'PERY, a work-houfe where ſoap is made. See Sore. 

To Soar [ /orare, It. and Lat. rer, Fr.] 1. To fly high. 2. To 
aim high. 3. To be aſpiring or ambitious. * = 

Soa'RAGE [with falconers] the firſt year of a hawk's age. | 
_ SoaR Hawk, a hawk fo called, from the firſt taking her from the 
eyrye, till ſhe has mew'd her feathers. *' 

Jo Sos [prob. of ſeopian, Sax. to lament] to ſigh convulſively in 
weeping, &c. | #8 

Sos {from the verb] a convulſive figh 1 244 ihe 

So'BER [ ſobre, Fr. ſobrio, It. and Sp. of /obrivs, Lat.] 1. Moderate, 
temperate. 2. Modeſt, grave, ſerious. 3. Not overpowered with 
drink. 4. Regular, calm, free from inordinate paſſions. 
| To:So'pzr I from the noun] to make ſober. ; nee 

So'BERLY, moderately, temperately,. gravely, ſeriouſly. . 5 
So'gERED [or SonkR'D] part. paſſ. made ſober, as in that fine deſcrip- 
tion of the prodigal, when awaking out of his dream of happineſs. 

g8ees glitt'ring wifions.in ſucceſſion riſe, 5 8" 58 
And , math at Socrates the chaſte and wiſez 
Till faber'd by diſtreſs, awake, confus d Table of Ceber. 

See Sinkus, and ETayics compared. + | ce 

So'BERNEss, or Sopr1'ETY [ ſobrietas, Lat. ſobriete, Fr. ſobrieta, It. 
Jebriedad, Sp.] prudent and grave carriage, temperance, moderation in 
cating; drinking, &c: „ | \ 

- | So'ca =_ os law] a ſeigniory or lordſhip endowed by the king, with 
liberty of holding a court of his tenants, called ſockmen. 

Sock, or So'ccacs [of /oc, Fr. a plough-ſhare, or ſoene, Sax.] 
a. privilege, a certain tenure of lands held by inferior huſbandry ſervices, 
to be performed to the lord of the fee : anciently this tenure was of two 
ſorts, viz. free or common ſoccage, and baſe ſaccage, otherwiſe called vi- 

ze © « but fince all tenures, by an act of parliament made in the 12th 
year of king Charles II. are adjudged and taken to be turned into ee and 
conimon ſoceage.. | | | 

So'ccacer, or So EMAN, a tenant who holds lands and tenements 
by ſoccage; 1. e. by ploughing their lord's land with their own plonghs, 
and at their own charges. | 

So'ctaBLE, or Social. [ ſociable, Fr. fociabile, It. of ſuciabilis, Lat.] 
1 company; fit for company or converſation, . friendly, fa- 
m . N 


; S'oct. 


To SniTz [Cnide; Dan, pmban, Sax. ſchneutzen, Ger.] to blow the 


Sn1'veL [pnopel, or Tniflung, Sax.) ſnot, the running of the 


a EINE = 
waar” v "of — 
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So“ etantEuESss, or SO'CIALNESS [ fociallitas, Lat.] a ſocial temper, 


fitneſs for converſation. —_ | | 
$o'crapiy, in a ſociable manner, converſeably. 


So'cial. See SOCIABLE, 


Soct1'tTy [ focitte, Fr. ſocietd, It. of ſocietas, Lat.] 1. An aſſemblage or 
union of ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, 
ſecurity and intereſt, in ſome affair, concern, or trade. 2. Company, 


fellowſhip. 


Sociery [in commerce] a contract or agreement between two or 
more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together for a certain time, 
and agree to ſhare equally in the profits and loſſes which ſhall accrue in 


the affair, for which the copartnerſhip is contracted. 
Royal Society, a ſociety of noble, learned, and in 


and fellows of 


now at Crane- court in Fleet - ſtreet. 
Soc1'n1an, of, or pertaining to Socinianiſm. 


Soci'xIANIsM, the principles and opinions of the Socinians, who take 
their name of Fauſtus Socinus, a gentleman of Sienna, who from his 
lowe of truth, and for the ſake of a more FREE EN x, left with his 
native country the ampleſt honours, &c. His ſole ambition was to reſtore 
the lang- la chriſtianity amongſt us: but he could not compleat that gene- 
rous attempt at once; and accordingly, though making a noble ſtand 
againſt ſome very dangerous errors, which the firſt reformers brought 
with them out of popery, with reference both to the doctrine of the 
trinity, and that of our Saviour's ſacrifice for ſin; yet he fell ſhort of the 

y. denying, with re- 

ſpect to the rſh our Saviour's pre- exiſtent ſtate, and that glory which he 
ather before the world aba; by which means he revived 

the long-ſince exploded error of Photinus, which we have deſcribed un- 
der the words MARCELL1ANs and PhoTINIanisM. And under the lat- 
ter, he ſeems to have committed much the ſame overſight, which too 
many have done after him, I mean that of paring the nail (if I may be 
allowed ſo trite an expreſſion) to the quick; and while endeavouring to 
endages, which we had made to the /eripture-db&rine 
of atonement, he ſeems to have ſtruck off ſomething, which in reality 
belongs to its proper body — See MarctionisTs, 'CHUB-MESSAHITES, 
ProPITIAT1ON, and Ransom, compared with that book referred to 


SCRIPTURE-DOCTRINE in both thoſe articles ; 


Had with the 


avoid ſome crude 


under the word Divorce.: | 


Sock [ſocka, Su. ſok, Du. locke, Ger. focens; Lat. feque, Fr. ſocco; 


H&J clothing for the feet. 


To Sock [with the vulgar] to beat. 


So'cxzr [prob. of ſoucherte, Fr. a trunk or ſtalk] 1. The hotlow part 
of a candleſtick. 2. A piece of metal at the bottom of a pike, halbert, 


c. 3. The receptacle of the eye. 


* o 


So'cue, or Zo'cus [with yn warp a flat ſquare member, under 
c. it ſerves as a foot or ſtand. 
Soc [pocne, or poca, Sax. ] a privilege or liberty, and franchiſe. 


- the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, 


See Sock. | 


So'cous [old law] a cuſtom of tenants being obliged to grind their 


corn at the lord's mill. 


So'cRATIC Philafophy, thoſe doctrines and opinions, with regard to 


morality and religion, maintained and taught by Socrates. 


Sop terra ſoda, It. (ode, Du. and Ger. ] a ſort of turf, or the ſuperfi- | 


cies of a heathy ground pared off. I 
Sop, the preterite-of to. /eerhe. See To SxrTHE. 
Sopair'TIous{ fodalitius, el og: or pertaining to ſociety. 

-- Sopa'tiTY ſodalitas, Lat.] 


from London. | 


_-* So'ppen; [of reo dan, Sax. eden, Ger.) ſeethed. See To Surnr. 
380 bo Apples, apples which ſome travellers have reported to grow 
about Sodom, which appear fair to the eye; but being touched the 


- immediately crumble _—_ being full of ſoot and ſmoke. 
.  So'pomtTE [| ſodomita, 
"commits the fin of ſodomy, a buggerer. 


Sopot ric [ ſodemnticus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſin of 


ſodomy. P GSH. | 
© 2 Sopomi'TICALNESS, guiltineſs of ſodomy. 


So'vony | /odemia, Lat.] the fin of the fleſh againſt nature, ſo named 


becauſe committed by the 1nhabitants of the city of Sodom, bugge 
So' vA, a fort of alcove much uſed in Aſia; it is an apartment of 


raiſed from about half a foot, to two feet higher than the floor, and fur- 
_ 'nithed with rich carpets and cuſhions, where honourable perſonages are 


entertained. 


So'FEEs rng the Turks] a ſect which paſs for religious puritans, 


who make a practice of reading in the ſtreets and public places. 


Sori, or Sor Tro [in architecture] the eaves of the corona of the 
capital of a column ; alſo any plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, 
or flying cornices, the ſquare compartments or pannels whereof are in- 


riched with ſculptures,” painting, or gilding. 


Sor r [ropx. Sax. ſacht, Su. Du. and W 1. Vielding to the touch, 

ot reſolute, yielding. 4. 
Tender, timorous. 5. Mild, gentle, not ſevere, 6. Placid, ſtill, eaſy. - 
. Gentle, not loud 
wing. voft were 
11. Not forcible, not violent. Sleep falls with 


not hard. . 2 Not rugged, not rough. 3. 


7. Effetninate, viceouſly nice, 8. Weak, ſimple. 
nor rough. Soft whiſpers. D#ydzr. 10. Smooth, 
my, numbers. Pepe. | 
oft ſlimbirous weight. Milan. * . 
Sor r, interj. hold, ſtop, not to faſt. 18 


Sor Bodies [with philoſophers] ſuch bodies hich, being preſſed, 
yield to che preſſure or roke, looſe their former figure, and cannot re- 
ies, which by their 


cover it a and in this differ from elaſtic 
. own natural power do recover their former figure. 


Te S0'FTEN, verb af. Ne Sax.] 1. To make ſoft... 2. To 
mitigate, to palliate, to alleviate. 4. To 


itenerate, to mollify. 3. To 
make leſs harſh. ' | 


To Soeren, verb nent. 1. To grow leſs hard- 2. To w leßp eru- 
* 850 4 1 grow " 


el, obdurite, or obſtinate. * 


SyrTENING [with painters] the mixing of the colours, with-a-pen- 


eil or bruſh. 
+. $&$7T18#, ſomewhat ſoſt. 


Sole LY, 1. Leiſurely, lowly, 2. Low, alfa 3. Gently, 


* | placidly: » 4. Mildly, tenderly. 


Serge lrepcnyrre, Sax.) 1. A ſoſt or yielding quality, 2 


+ * 


* 


jous men, 
founded by king Charles II, under the name of the preſident, council, 

. Royal Society of London, for the improvement of na- 
tural knowledge, viz. mathematical, phyſiological, mechanical, and 
chymical, whoſe meeting was at Greſham college in Biſhopſgate-ftreet, 


, TOM AN. — \ 


lowſhip, ſociety, fraternity. - - 
So'pBurY-CH1'yPING, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, 103 miles 


at. ſo called of the fin of Sodom] one who 


read the nominetive for the accuſative——Þut ? 


Aweful grandeur. '5. Affected gravity 
„ SOLE'MNITY. [/ 


_ -lemmizare, Lat. 


80%LAN Lea, Gr.] an hollow, oblong, 


SOL 
Mildneſs of temper. 3. Effeminancy, vicious delicacy. K 
neſs, puſilanimity. 5. Quality oppoſite to harſſineſs. f 

So' no [heus, Lat.] an interjection of calling to one at a diſiang 
much as to ſay, ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither. | 4 
So11, [ /ol, Fr. ſuolo, It. of ſolum, Lat.] 1. Ground conſidered vi 


reſpect to its quality or ſituation. 2. country, land. 3. D 
lution, foulneſs. 4. Dung, compoſt. 


To Sort. [prob. of ſogliare, Ital. or ſfoniller, or ſalir, Fr.) 1.7, 


foul, to ſtain, to pollute. 2. To dung, to manure. 


To take Soit, [with hunters] is to run into the waters, as q 4, 


when cloſe purſued. 

To So'journ [ /ejourner, Fr. foggiornare, It.] to tarry, ſtay, or on 
tinue for ſome time in a place; alſo to dwell, abide, or live 3 l 
in it. 

So'jouRN [ſrom the verb] a ſojourning, a tarrying or abiding % 
time. Milton,” | 

So'JjouRNER, a temporary dweller. | 
Sor uit comme il e defire, & c. Fr. [i. e. let it be dove acit %. 
fired) a form of ſpeech uſed when the king gives his aſſent to a Private 
bill, paſſed in both houſes of parliament. | 

SOKE. See SOAK. | 
 SO'KEMANRY, the free tenure, or holding land by ſoccage. 
| SOL. 1. The ſun, or Apollo, the god of day. 7, [With cheniſ 
is gold. 3. {In heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of h. 
vereign princes. 4. [In muſie] the name of a note in the gan, 
In blazonry} by thoſe that blazon by planets, inſtead of met; and 
colours, 1s the ſame as or, the ſun being the moſt glorious of all the pla- 
nets, as gold is of metals, | 

SOL, or Sou, a ſhilling, a French coin of copper, mixed with ſlrer 
equal to 12 deniers, and the zoth part of a livre, a oth part leb in yz. 
lue than the Engliſh penny. . 

SOLACE | /olazzo, It. ſelaz, Sp. of ſolatium, Lat.] conſolation, con. 
fort, delight, pleaſure, | 

To So'LAce, verb neut. 2 It. in the latter ſenſe; al- 
Sp. /elari, Lat.] to afford ſolace or comfort, to recreate one's ff., 

To So“ LACE, verb act. to comfort, to amuſe, to chear. | 
. So'Lacas, the foot-guards of the grand ſeignior, who attend him 
armed with bows and arrows, to the number of oo. 

Solus [in anatomy] a muſcle which helps to ſtretch out the (ole 
of the foot. | 

SO'LANDER, a diſeaſe in horſes. 

\ SoLA'NUM, Lat. ſin botany} the herb nightſhade. 
 SO'LAR, Sp. [ folarre, Fr. folare, It. of ſolaris, Lat.] 1. Oforpertain- 
ing to the ſun. - 2, Meaſured by the ſun. | | 

SoLar Month (in attrenomy} is that time in which the {yo runs over 
one twelfth part of the zodiac. | 

SOLAR Fear [in aſtronomy] is that ſpace of time, wherein the ſun 
returns again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point, which is always 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 

7 he SOLAR Syſtem [with aſtronomers] is the order and diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral celeſtial bodies which revolve round the ſun as the center of 
their motion, wiz. the planets and the comets, See Cortnvican 
S WW 5 

Sol AT Riu, Lat. a ſun- dial. 

Sor p, the preterite of /e//. See To SELL. | 

So'LDAN, a Mahometan prince; as, the e/dax of Egypt. A corrup- 

tion of the word SULTAN, Arab. a ſupreme prince or ruler. See Or- 


\ 


SOLDANE'LLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] bind-weed. 
So'LvER, or So'pper { ſoudure, Fr. /aldatura, It.] a compoſition uſed 
by plummers, filver-ſmiths, and other artificers in metals. 
To So'Lpts, or To So“ DER | foldare, It. /o/dar, Sp. of alder, Lat. 
ſouder, Fr.] to join or faſten together with ſolder. 
 Co'LDERER, one that ſolders or mends. 5 
SoLDIEA | foldat, Fr. prob. of ſolidus, Lat. a ſhilling, the liſting mo- 
ney] one who ſerves the king in his wars for a certain pay. . : 
So'LDiERY. { Ja ſoldate/que, Fr.] 1. The whole body of ſoldiers col- 
lectively. 2. Soldierſhip, martial ſkill. bs 
Sor R, /ubſt. ¶ jolum, Lat.] 1. The bottom of the foot. 2. The 1 | 
tom of the ſhoe. z. The bottom of any thing that touches the ground. 
4. A ſpecies of flat fiſh. | | | 
SoLE, adj. | ſolus, Lat. ſeul, Fr. ſolo, It. and Sp. only, alone. 4 
Sox Tenant [in law] a man or woman, who holds land in Ws 
her own right. , 
/. So'LEC18M- | folzciſmus, Lat. oonoumonE-, Gr. a W 45, 7 
the Soli, a people of Attica in Greece, —ç being cranſplanted 2 
cia in Aſia, quite loſt the purity of their mother tonge, A 5 reflion] 
they became notable for their rude pronunciation and uncon Thus Ga- 
an impropriety of ſpeech, contrary to the rules of Book) Es 
len (in his comment on the 56th Aphori/n of the org ies, which 
that ſome expoſitors applied this charge to the rage the fame tem 
(if I'm not miſtaken) is by a figure of ſpeech applied Oe 2" 
ment, as well as in ſtyle; Aha Ns be a foleciſm in REASONING; 
_ as a _—_ — dicion. | | 
O'LELY, wholly, ſingly, only. - (6 
SO'LEMN C alben, F S {rms It folene, SP- of /o Rong a 1 
lebrated in due order of {ome ſtated time, done 1 with reverence. 
Done with reverence, authentic. 3. Awful, ſtriking 1 ; 


6 > 5 olennito; 
 $O'LEMNNE8s i folemnitas, Lat. ſolenniti, Fr. /o N = 1 


ord derived from 


II.] 1. A ſolemn quality, or reverential Fei "Ready ſerouſneb. + 


Manner of acting awefully ſerious. 3: | 
vita, Lat.] a ſolemn action, the pomp of cele 


brating an anniverſary. feaſt. See $0L8MNB55- 5 

Sor un A To | ſolenniſation; Fr.] eee 8, leniſer, Sp. of # 

To So'LEMN1zE.. | /olennifer, Fr. ſolenniz%070, t. /o 6 7 lebrath 
to 5 or ſer forth after a ſolemn manner, 

—— Fa es i 4 

SO'LEMNLY, in a ſolemn manner. chirurgical frame, in wh! 


a broken 1] igh is placed. . 5 
Sor.m've [in On a muſcle called alſo _— the { 
80˙1-TA· id in linging) the naming = pr 

notes of aſong, by the {yllables /o/, Ja, las e. 


ut, ipot, my 


* So'LtTy; 
ted place. 


SOL 


To $0L11'crT [ ſolliciter, Fr. jollecitare, It. fatecitar, Sp. of /ollicitare, 


| Lat.] 1. To importune Or Teſs, to move, urge, entice, or egg on. 2. 


To pioſecute an affair, to follow it hard. | | 
SoLL1CITA'T10N, Fr. [ ſolicitacidn, Sp. of ſolicitatio, Lat.] 1. An ear- 
neſt intreaty, an importuning or prefling. 2. A motion, inducement, 
inſtance. | | 
* Colliciteur, Fr. /ollecitatort, It. of /ollicitator, Lat.] 1. 
One who ſollicits a bufineſs for another. 2. {In law] one employed to 
follow and take care of ſuits depending in courts of law or equity). 
SoLLI1'cirous [ ſollecito, It. folicito, Sp. of ſollicitus, Lat.] full of 
care and fear, troubled or much concerned about any matter. 
SoLt'crrousNEss, carefulneſs, anixiouſneſs. 
SoLL1'c1TREsS, a woman who intercedes for another. 92 1 
SoLLYCITUDE, Fr. [ ſollecitudine, It. ſolecitid, Sp, of ſollicitude, Lat. ] 
great care, carking care, great trouble, anguiſh, ' or anxiouſneſs of 


d. 
N adj. [ ſolide, Fr. * It. and Sp. ſolidus, Lat.] 1. Maſly, 
hard, ſtrong, firm. 2. Real, ſubſtantial. 3. Sound, laſting, 4. Not 
hollow, full of matter, compact. 5. Not light, not ſuperficial, pro- 
found. 6. Compleat, entire. Or loft in drink and game the ſolid day. 
Prior. I ſuppoſe in imitation of Horace, Vel partem /olids demere dt 
5 | | 
2 801 1b, /ubf. 1. A body, whoſe minute parts are connected together, ſo 
as not to give way or ſlip from each other, upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. 
2. [With mathematicians] is a body that has length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, whoſe bounds and limits are a ſuperficies. | 

80 0 Angle [with geometricians] an angle made by the meeting of 
three or more planes, and thoſe joining in a point like that of a cut dia- 
mond. | | | | 

Sou Numbers [in mathematics] are ſuch as ariſe from the multipli- 
cation of a plain number, by any other whatſoever. Thus, 18 is a ſolid, 
made by ſix, multiplied by three. 

Soup Problem in geometry] is ſuch an one as cannot be ſolved geo- 
metrically, but by the interſection of a circle and a conic ſection; or by 
the interſection of two other conic ſections beſides the circle. 


801. 10 [with botaniſts) the herb comfrey, confound, or wall- | 


wort, Se. 
SoL1Da'TION, Lat. a making ſolid or firm. See CoxsoLIDATTO. 

80 /Lipuess, or SoL1pity [Heliditas, Lat. ſolidité, Fr. folidita, It. 
ſelidex, bed 1. Maſſiveneſs, ſoundneſs, firmneſs: the oppoſite to ſu- 
erficialneſs, 2. Soundneſs of judgment. 3. Gravity in behaviour. 4. 
In architecture] is applied both to the conſiſtence of the ground 
whereon the foundation of a building is laid; and alſo to a maſſive of 
maſonry of great thickneſs, without any cavity in it. 5. [In 9 is 
a property of matter or body, whereby it excludes every other body from 
place itſelf poſſeſſes. 6. The quality bf a natural body, that is oppo- 
to fluidity, which conſiſts in the parts of bodies being interwoven 


and entangled one within another, ſo that they cannot fpread themſelves . 


ſeveral ways, as fluid bodies do. 7. [In geometry] is the quantity of 
ſpace contained in a ſolid body, called alſo the ſolid eontent and cube of 
K. | 5 ws : 
So'LidLY. 1. With ſolidity. 2. Firmly, denſely. 

80˙L 158 . 1 or ſolid letters, are thoſe which are ne- 
ver lig , 


Jupiter, Voluntas. HEE 
Regular SoL1Ds [in geometry] are ſuch as are terminated by 
— equal planes, as the tetraedron, exaedron, dctacdron, dedicaedron, 
icfſedrun. n 4 
Irre Solis [in geom 2 are all ſuch as do not come into the 
definition of regular ſolids, as the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
pri/m, pyramid, parallelopiped, Cc. 80 ä 
_- So'Lips, [with anatomiſts] are all the continuous and continent parts 
2 the body, thus ſtiled, in oppoſition to the fluids or the parts contained 
erein. bs N 
SOLIF1'DIAN, one who holds the principles of the Solifidians. ä 
Sor ir TDIA ISM (ot ſolus and fides, Lat.] the doctrines, Ec, of the 
Solifidians, 7. e. ſuch who hold that faith only, without works, is neceſ- 
to ſalvation, See PRIMITIVE Chriſtanity and GnosTiCSs compared. 


- SoL1DU'NGULVUS [of ſolidus, and __ Lat. a hoof] whole hoofed. 


en [ /oliloquium, Lat.] a diſcourſe made by one in ſolitude to 

m FS . v7y f 3143: 
S0 LI EDE [ folipet, of ſolus and pedes, Lat.] whole-footed. 
SO'LITARILY, loneſomely, retiredly. . ee 9 „ 402 

S0 LITARINESS, lonelineſs, a being unfrequented; a ſolitary humour. 


So LITAR , adj. [ ſolitarius, Lat. ſolitaire, Fr. ſolitaris, It. and Sp.] 


1. Loneſome, retired or in private. 2. Remote from the company or 


commerce of others of the fame ſpecies. 3. Loving to be alone, gloomy, 

4. Single, one only. Nor did a /o/:tary vengeance ſerve. K. Charles. 

 SouiTary-Column, a column that ſtands alone in any public place. 

. SOLITAR y-Worm, a worm in the inteſtines, or placed in the pylorus, 

which, cho“ it is but one, extends the length of the inteſtine. 
SOLITARY, ſubft. one who lives alone, a hermit. 


SOLITAUR1'L1A [among the Romans] x ſacrifice-of a fow, bull 


#3 a4 


and 


Hheep, which the cenſors offered once every five years, when they per- 


formed the Jurum, or numbered and taxed the citizens. 


Sorin, Fr. { /olitudine, It. ſelituds, Lat.] 1. A deſart or uninha- 


* 2. A retired or ſolitar life. 3. The being alone. For 
ſelit ſometimes is beſt ſociety. Milton. nen ao 
SOLt'VAGanT, or SoL1'vacous C from ſoles; alone, and 
= Lat. to wander] wandering alone, neee ei Shall 
0'Lo [in muſic. books] ſignifies lingly or alone A diſtinction uſed 
* for one violin, or one flute and a'baſs, or two violins or flutes 


. SOLOECOPHA'NEs [oonoiropan;, Gr. g. 4. What has the- appearance of 


a4 %] that which ſeemeth to be a ſoleciſm os impropriety' of ſpeech, 
ae ; 1 1 FRETS V1 422 2 7 


15 not. K*. 
Soronon eee, od inn]. wot aviunmag go 
Morten, Fr. [ ſolftizio; It. ſolſficio, 8p. of /olflitiumz q. d. folis fla- 
Are the ſtation * the ſun, 10 called, . he ** 
and till] che time when the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points, chat is, 
When he i at his greateſt diſtance from the equator. 
.<Eſtival, or Summer Soust1ce 
Jaw! is, when the ſun entering the tropic of Cancer, on the 21ſt of 
une, makes our loves day and ſhorteſt night, 
emal, or Winter Sols Tick {in the northern countries} is when the 


. 
* 
* 


as F, and alſo 7 and are, which often become conſo- 
Kants when they are ſet before other vowels in the ſame ſyllable, as in 


bringing ſound 


in aſtronomy} in the northern coun- 


8 ON 

ſan comes to the tropic of Capricorn, which is on the z iſt of Decem- 
ber, and makes our ſhorteſt day and longett night, which is on the 21ſt 
of December; for under the equator there is no variation, but a conti: 
nual equality of days of nights. | 

SOLST1'TIAL [ o{ftitialrs, Lat.] i. Of or pertaining to the ſolſtice. 
2; Happening at the ſolſtice. | | | 

SoLsTI TIAL Points [in aſtronomy] are thoſe points of the ecliptic, 
wherein the ſun's aſcent above the ecliptic, and his deſcent below it, are 
terminated. | 

So'LVABLE, Fr. [in the latter ſenſe folabilis, Lat.) that may be re- 


. ſolved or explained; alſo that is able to pay. 


SO'LVABLENEss [of /olvable, * ability to pav. 

S&LUBLE ¶ /olubile, It. of ſe/ubilis, Lat.] Iooſening, or apt to give or 
cauſe to go to ſtool. 

_ SoLvBYLITY [ ſolubilitas, Lat.] looſeneſs. 

To SoLve [| /olvere, It, and Lat.] to reſolve or decide. 

SO'LVENCY, ability to pay. 

SoLvenT [ /olvente, It. of ſolvent, Lat.] 1. Able to pay. 2. [With 
9 any menſtruum or corroſive liquor which will diſſolve bodies. 
3. [In medicine] the ſame as diſfſolvent. 

Sol uxp-Gegſe, the name of a fowl. ' . 

Sor u“rio Continui, Lat. [in anatomy and ſurgery] a ſolution of the 
continuity, or a diſeaſe common to the ſolid parts of the body, wherein 
their natural coheſion is ſeparated. | | 

SOLU'TION, Fr. [ ſoluzione, It. ſolucion, Sp. of ſolutio, oy © 1. Dil- 
ruption, disjunction, ſeparation. 2. Matter diflolved. 3. Reſolution 
of a doubt. 4. [In phyſics] the reduction of a firm body into a fluid 
ſtate, by means of ſame menſtruum. 5. [With mathematicians] is the 
anſwering any = or the reſolution of any problem. | 

SOLU TIONE Feudis Militis, &c. are writs for knights of the ſhire, or 
burgeſſes in parliament, to recover their allowance, if it be denied. 

. Souv'Tive [ folutive, It. of ſelutivus, Lat.] of a looſening quality: 
as, a ſoluti ve medicine. | 1 . 
 SOMA'TICAL [ /omaticus, Lat. of cefiarires, Gr.] corporeal, bodily, 
ſubſtantial. . | 

Some [some and sume, Sax.] 1. A part of the whole. 2. Certain 
perſons. 3. One, any without determining which. | 

SO'MEBODY. fot ſome and bedy] 1. A perſon indiſcriminate, and unde- 
termined. 2. A perſon of conſideration. Theudas roſe up boaſting 
himſelf to be ſomebody. As. | . 

So'MEnow [of /ome and how] one way or other. | 

So'METHING, or So'MEWHAT [some Sing, or somhpæx, Sax.} 1. Not 
nothing, tho” it appears not what, a thing or matter indeterminate. 2. 
More or leſs, 3. Part. Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate. 
Watts. 4. Diſtance not great. It muſt be done to-night, and /omerhing 
from the palace. Shakeſpeare. REG 311 

So'METIME, once, formerly. 1. | | 

So ME TIMES, now and then, at one time or another. 

So/MEWHERE [somhpæn, Sax. ] in ſome place. 2 

Some While {50m phyle, Sax.] ſometime, at one time or another. 

Somme” [in heraldry] fignifies in French blazonry, horned, or a 
ſtag's carrying his horns ; and, when there are leſs than thirteen branches 
in them, they tell the number. | 2: mak 

Somna'mBULL, Lat. an appellation given to thoſe perſons who walk 
in their ſleep, g. 4. fleep-walkers, © © | h 

SounrcvLovs [ fomniculoſus, Lat.] drowſy, m_ WY 

Somn1'rEROVS | /orpnifero, It. of ſummifer, from ſemnus, fleep, and „ere, 
Lat. to bear] bringing or cauſing ſleer. a 

Somn1'r1c [of /omnificus, Lat. 2 n vill 

Souni'ruoous [of /omnifugus, Lat.] driving away fleep. 
| So'MNoLENCY [/omnolentia, Lat.] Nleepineſs,, drowſineſs. | 

SoMn1'FERA, Lat. {with phyſicians] ſuch medicines as cauſe ſleep, 
opiates. , See NerenTHs, and Oriuu. {18} 

SoMNnOLE'NT1A Continua, Lat, [with phyſicians] a conſtant drowſineſs 
or inclination to ſleep. . {36-67 089059 to] as | 

Son [suna or sunù, Sax. ſon, Dan. and Su. ſone, Da. ohn, Ger.] 1. 
A relative term applied to a male child, conſidered in the relation he 
bears to his parents. z. Deſcendant however diſtant ; as, the - /ons of 
Adam.. 3. Native of a country. 4. The ſecond perſon in the Trinity. 
5. Produdt of any thing. We are ſons of earth. Brown, 

Above all, that 4/atic [and Fa ee of the word son ſhould 
not be overlooked, as it ſignifies a doſe connexion in general: Thus 


Son of perdition, and © Sons [or children] of death; and as a child by 


birth or nature, beſpeaks a clſer connection than a child by adoption; when 
St. Paul,” Epbeſ. c. ii. v. 3. ſtyles adult perſons, “ children by nature of 


-wwrath” (for ſo Twxra Pow ſhould be. render'd) he may intend no more, 


than by a bold and manly figure of ſpeech (and moſt perfectly agreeable 
to the ſcripture-ſtyle). to expreſs the cLosesT 2 . 4 the 
practice of fin (for of that is he there ſpeaking) and the deſert of 1 
ment; and accordingly we find, the ancient Greis aſſign d this ſenſe to 
the place. See BIDEOAOOα, Original Sin, and PELAGTIANS com 
Soma“ Tra, a piece or compoſition of muſic, wholly performed 
ſtruments. : . f n ii. 
So'NaBLE: [ fonabilis, Lat.] that will eaſily found. _ 
Soncai'rEs [with botaniſts] the greater kind of hawk-weed. 
So uch [awyx®-, Gr.] ſow-thille. E 2 
Sorte [song, Sax. ſange, Dan. geſang, Ger.] 1. A compoſure or 
verſe to be ſung. 2. Any thing modulated. in the utterance. ' 3. Poetry, 
poeſy. 4. Notes of birds. 5. An od feng? a trifle. See Rurxx. 
Sons [songene, Sax. ] a linger of ſongs. | 


Sonn, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the orthodox 
Muſſelmen are required to believe: See SouniTEs. ot | 


y in- 


..- SoincgrrREss, a female linger. ; _ 


i914 So'nner, —— 1. A ſhort ſong, Se. a ſort of Italian 


poem conſiſting of 14 verſes, all whoſe rhymes anſwer one another, the 
eight firſt verſes being all in two rhymes. 2. A ſhort poem. 
SO'NNETTEER ee Fr.] à ſmall poet; in contempt. 
m ſenut, ſound, and tro, Lat. to bear] giving or 


er zs, or Sy'nniTzSs; Aräb. thoſe who adhere io the See, 


Sonr'yEROQUS [ 


which as Go/ius obſerves, ſignifies, a rule of conduct; and in particular 


a rule founded, not on the Coran [or Mahometan bible ;] but on ſome 
or action of the prophet Mabomer, firſt handed down (ſays Reland) 
oral tradition, and afterwards committed to writing. In this view 

Dherbelat, not without reaſon, ſup that the Sornab, with the Ma- 


hometans, e —— nee Wann 
1 2 


Sr.] captiouſneſs, deceitfulneſs, à ſophiltical 


- 


of ottage with herbs, ſpice, 


\ 


6 OR 
the jews. And Abulphartgins in his kiftory, has ſhewn, beyond all diſ- 


pute, how great a ſtreſs was ab origine laid on this article; for Omar, 
who was the fecond in ſucceſſion from the $1.4 having left the cali- 
t 


hate (on his deceaſe) to be conferred by the choice of fix perſons, form- 
ing, on this occaſion, a council of ſtate, Abu-obzid, one of the ſix, of- 
fered the caliphate firſt to 4/y, on theſe terms, that he ſhould expreſs his 
ſubmiſſion not only to the 5% of God; but alſo to the Somah, and alſo 
to the conſtitutions of the ſheics or elders. To the two firſt articles 4% 


aſſented; but inſiſting on his own private judgment, with reſpeR to the 


laſt, he (tho' both couſin and ſon-in-law of the prophet) was ſet aſide, 


and Othmar, complying with all three; was choſen in his ſtead. Abul- 


pbarag. Hiſt. Dynaft. p. 182. Lat. Verſ. Pocbet, p. 115. Admitting this 


fact for true, 1 Leaf enquire upon what Walden the Turks appro- 


priate to themſelves the honourable title of Sonnites, in contradiſtin jon 
to the Perſſant, when Aly, whoſe adherents and followers the Perfians 
are, made no ſcruple to give his aſſent to the Sonnab? And no wonder, 
if what Reland ſays be true, That on the Ceran and Sonnab refts every 
right [or law] both civil and religious, among the Mahometans Re- 
land. de Relis. Mahommed. p. 54. See Suites, CaBaLla, and RiTEs 
compared. | 3 

F ow 1 r [from ſonus, ſound, and facto, Lat. to make] producing 
dund. | | ER 
So'norROUs [| fororus, Lat.] 1. Sounding, making a loud noiſe. 2. 


High- ſounding, magnificent of ſound. - 


So'NoROUSLY, With high ſound, with magnificence of ſound. | 

So'NoROUSNEss. * 1. Soundingneſs, loudneſs. * 2. Grandeur of 
ſound. | For . ee ig? N 

So'xsüfr Isunaphode, Sax. ] the relation of a ſon, 
Soon * Sax.] 1. In a ſhort time. 2. Early. 
lingly. I would as on ſee a river winding thro* woods and meadows, 
as when it is toſſed up in fo many whimſical figures at Verſailles. Ad:- 


3. Readily, wil- 


Soor, or Sour [ /oupe, Fr. or of sup, of supan or sype, Sax.] a ſort 
6. p we” OT TT 23 * 
ooT [soore, Sax. (oot, Su. ſoet, Du. /uye, Fr.] ſmoak condenſed, an 
earthy, volatile matter, arifing with the ſmoak by the action of fire, or 
condenſeèd on the ſides of the chimney. „ 
 Soo'TERKIN, a kind of falſe birth, fabled to be produced by the 
Dutch women from ſitting over their ſtoves. Sift, © 
To SoorTH. n Sax. ] T. To flattter, to give ſoft, tender, or 
a on ana words. 2. To calm, to ſoften, to pleaſe, 3. To gratify, to 
FRONT IT On eget on 5 SHR 
In Soor n, or For SooTH [of so, Sax. true] indeed, verily, truly: 


cdommonly uſed by way of taunt. 


Soo 'rusANER, a diviner, a foreteller of future events. 
Soo rSA NIN [of soð, true, and sægan, Sax. to ſay] divining. 
Soo. T Ix ESS [of ſooxigneſſe, Sax. ] the being footy. ec 
Soor ¶ ſoovicgꝭ, Sax. ] 1. Smeared, Wc. with condenſed ſmoak. 2. 


Black, dark, duſky. | 3 
Sor Ws b, It. /ope; Sp. ſoppa, Sa. ſoppe, Du. or of ſoppella, Sax.) 
1. Bread ſoaked in broth, dripping, drink, or wine. 2. Any thing given 


to pacify, from the /op given to Cerberus. 

_ To Sor [ſoppen, Du. e Sp.] to dip into or ſoak in any 4 — ; 

© Sopx, or Sor [{zpe, Sax. Rept; Dan. ſapa, Su.  3eep, Du. eeb, O. 

and L. Ger. ſeiffe, H. Ger. apo, Lat.] a compoſition of oil, pot-aſhes, 

lime, eye. foryallubg and cleanſing linnen or woollen. n 

To Sore [ſæpan, Sax. ] to daub with or lay on ſope. 
D jolt, 10907 910 PTURYTGRgts | 
Sopn, a young man who has been two years at the univerſity. © 

- ,So'epn1 [. e. pure and holy] the ſupreme monarch or emperor of Per- 


Das ant) , 2217-609 *1% 
.  So'erta Chirurgorum [with ſurgeons] the herb flix-weed, good for 


wounds and foul ulcers. * | | | 
* So'rnisM [/ophi/ma, Lat. of vofioua,; Gr.] a fallacious reaſoning ; an 
argument falſe at bottom, and invented only to amuſe and embarraſs the 
perſon to whom it is uſec. es ee = 
' So'epnisrT, or So'pnisTER [ ſophifia, Lat. copie, Gr.] a perſon who 
frames ſophiſms, or uſes ſubtle arguments to deceive thoſe he would per- 
ſuade or convince. Heſycbius explains the term, by arariw, and dd 
KN T , 7. e. a deceiver, a crafty and aud-pradtifing teacher 
Sce PaRALOOISsMu, and 2 Cor. iv. 2. compared. . a 
SopHi's TICAL Joop, Gr.] of or pertaining to a ſophiſm, de- 
ceitful, fallaciouſly ſubtle. ; | 


Sopnr'sTICALNESS [of ſophifticus, Lat. 


Jephiftique, Fr. of gopirin©:, 
uality. * +> 8 4 
*, To SoPnrsTICATE [opbiftiguer, Fr.] to debaſe, or ſpoil liquors, by 
mingling ſomething of a baſer kind with them. n "Ow 

 SbynzsT1CA'TION, an adulteration, debaſing or falfifying. 
© Soen1'sT1CaToR, one who ſophiſticates or adulterates. 
 So'pnisTRY (a RD: Lat. fophiffiquerie, Fr. of copigien, ſcil. 
rn, Gr.] an art of deceiving by fallacious and glofly arguments. 
SoPHRONESTE'RES [of 5w@ponfe, Gr. I come to my right mind] the 
teeth of wiſdom or eye teeth, ſo called becauſe they don't come till years 
of diſcretion. r | 
So'e1xgss [of ſapicgneſſe, Sax. ] a being dawbed with ſope. 
Sori [| fopitivus, Lat.] \ nog ſleep.” be 6 $7 
_ . So'roRaL Lew: Lat.] cauſing fleep. | | 
* » SoroRAL- Arteries [in anatomy] the carotid” arteries, ſo called, be- 
cauſe, if tied, they immediately incline the perſon to lleep. n 
S0 onA WI, caufii r fee oO 
_ .Soror1FEROUS [ poriſero, It. and Sp. of /aporifer, from ſepor, ſleep, 
and ero, Lat. to bear] cauſing ſleep. 4 e en 
_ Soprarr'rEROUSNESS, à fleep-cauſing qualit 7. A 
Soros Cern, Lat.] fleepy. OO 055 
SPY Tiaprx, Sax. ] ſmeared with ſope. ; 
SorB1'LE [ /orbilis, Lat.] that may be, or is eafy'to be ſupped. 
Sosse Apple ſorbe, Fr. farba, It.] the ſervice-berry. © © 
* . SorBYT10N, Lat. an as eng.. 
Solazus, Lat, [with 
Son oe, a divine belonging to the college of Sorbonne in Paris, 
Sor HUN : | 
corporation or 


s gay 
«5% $; ©, #13 Pi * LP 
4 6 


— % 


ociety 


of doctors of divinity in that univerſity, founded 


by Ralph de Sorbonne, confeſſor to Lewis IX, or faint Lewis. 


Son bs 


[/ofba, Lat.] the berries of the ſervice : tree. 
17 * — » 2 9 * a = 0 


. 


taniſts] the ſorb, ſervics-tree, or quicken- 2 


[ſo named from the village of Sorbonne, near Paris] a 
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So“ RR [ forcier, Fr.] one who uſes witcheraſt, a wizard, à ma,; 

clan, an inchanter. | 1 1 
SO'RCERESS | ſorciere, Fr.] a witch or hag, a female magician 
So'RCERY' [ ſorcellerie, Fr.] witchcraft, enchantment, or divinat; 

by the afſiftance of the devi. 5 
Son o [from ſneard] turf, graſſy ground. 


So“ N DEs, Lat. foulneſs, dregs. t] 
Sox DET, of SoRD1'NE' [ ſourdine, Fr. e It.] a ſmall . | 
into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it ſound lower or ſhriller. Ms | 

So'rDID [d, Fr. fordido, It. of Jordidus, Lat.] 1. Foul, £141 8 
2. Niggardly, covetous. 3. Pitiful, paultry. 4. Mean, vile, bale 5 5 

So R DIDI x, baſely, fly, 6 Js | : in 

So RD WwRNESSs [of Forde, Lat.] filthineſs, baſeneſs, &c. co 
Sokx, 642 [tane, Sax, ſäat, Su. ſoare, Dan. ſeer and zweer, 1, an 
1. An ulcer or wound that is raw and painful, 2. [From ſau, EI ] of 
buck in the fourth year. 5 | hs in 

Sorter, adj. [ſpzn, Sax. ] 1. Tender to the touch. 2. Tender in mind. 5 
eaſily vexed. 3. Violent with pain. Ce : ſco 
Son E, adv. with painful or dangerous vehemence, with afflidive yi, 7˙ 
lence. Diſtruſt ſhoot ere their minds. Milton. den, 

Sor E-Age [in falconry] the firſt year of an hawk. ral. 

 SoRE-Hawk [with falconers] an hawk is ſo called from the jig h. a 
king her from her eyrie, till ſhe has mew'd or caſt her feathers. 1 An 
So' EU, a buck of the third year. 80 
Sorter. [ſune, Sax. ſour] a ſallet· herb. our! 

SO'RELY, greatly, vehemently, grievouſly. 80 

So'RENEss [ſæpneſſe, Sax.] tneſs, vehemence; alſo painfulneſ, AK 
W [with hunters] the footing of a hare when ſhe is in the open 3 

Sox “TES [owpTn;, of ous, Gr. a heap] an argument or imperſect Day. 
7 ag which conſiſts of divers propoſitions heaped up together, in 80 
which the predicate of the former is ſtill made the ſubject of the latter, — 
till in coneluſion the laſt predicate is attributed to the firſt ſubject; a; Heut 

that of Themiſtocles, that his little fon commanded the whole world, Sor 
Thus, my fon commands his mother; his mother me; I the Athenians; mon 
the 285 the Greeks; Greece, Europe; and Europe the whole = 
world. — 
,SORO'RICIDE [/ororicida, of ſoror, a ſiſter, and cds, Lat. to kill] the conſid 
killing of a ſiſter, or one who kills his ſiſter, * 8 The. 

SO'RRAGE, the blades of green corn, as wheat, barley, rye, Cc. wede! 

So'RRANCE [with farriers] any diſeaſe or ſore that happens to horſes; W 
as a fracture, ulcer, wound, &c. 25 | vov! 

SO'RREL. See SOREL, RE ES by 5 

SORREL [ ſauritto, It. ſaure, Fr.] a dark reddiſh colour in horſes. gh 

So'RROw I ſana, or ſaam1znyfle, Sax, org, Su. forge, Ger, lignifes E * 
care] an uneaſineſs of mind upon the conſideration of ſome good loſt; of th - 
or the ſenſe or apprehenſion of n evil preſent or in expectation. To 8 

To So R ROW fanzan, Sax. ſoria, Su. ſorge, Dan. ſorgen, Ger. fig- af Y 5 
nifies to care or take care of] to be uneaſy in mind, or to grieve on ac- 15 8 
= the ſenſe of ſome good loſt, or ſome evil either preſent, or to be 1 op 
expected, | 1 Ae 

So'RROWFUL [ſanigpul, Sax. ] full of grief or affliction. * | 

So'RROWFULLY, ſadly, miſerably, with ſorrow. in or Rag 

So'srOWFULNESS [ ſanigpulnyſſe, Sax.) fulneſs of ſorrow, grief of 800515 
heart. 3 * N . | 1 . 

So'RRY [ſanig, Sax. ] 1. Grieved, troubled, concerned. 2. Of lit- 80 Gy 
tle value, paltry, or pitiful. * + : ing the d. 

3 [of lanigneſſe, Sax.] paltrineſs, meanneſß, lovneſs of 8000 
value. . * 

Sog r [/orte, Fr. and It. fors, Lat.] 1. Kind, ſpecies. 2. Manner, 800 55 
form of being or acting. 3. Degree of any quality. 4. A claſs or or. e ſleeps 
der of perſons. 5. A company, a knot of people. They can ſee a fort Sb N 

of traitors here. Shakeſpeare. 6. Rank, condition above the vulgar. 7: creetneſs 
Dor tes, Lat.] a lot: out of uſe. 8. A pair, a ſet, The firlt ſrt by Soup [1 
their own ſuggeſtion fell. Milten. Oh OUR 
To Sor, Pers act. [affertir, Fr. 'affortire, Tt. fortiri, Lat. 1. To aur, H. G 
diſpoſe things into their proper claſſes. 2. To reduce to order from à per. "9." 
ſtate of confuſion. 3. To cull, to chuſe, to ſelect. SOUR, /a 
To Sox r, verb nent. 1. To. be joined with others of the ſame ſpecies. SO0U'RL v 
2. To confort, to join. They ſert with any company. Bam. 3. 10 To Sov 
ſuit, to fit. They are happy whoſe natures /ort with their vocation. ten, L. Ger 
Bacon. 4. [From fortjr, Fr. to iſſue] to fall out, to happen. Iamg 2. To. gro 
it did ſo /ort. Shakeſpeare. | o Sour 
Sox TANCE [from ſort] ſuitableneſs, agreement. Shate/prare- 55 graſs /on 
So'RTILEGE [Lertilggium, Lat.] a ring or divination by lots; ng. To/ 
alſo an _ by caſting of lots. Three erabt 
© So'xTING-Ker/eys, à fort of clothes. pere ap) UVRCE, 
So'K TES Lots, a method of deciding dubious caſes, where 15 4 lakes its riſe 
pears no ground for a preference, by the referring the things * ; "RISK, 
duct of chance, as in drawing of tickets or lots, caſtingofdice 1 Sop'xL x 
So'RTMENT [affortiment, F; J a ſet of ſeveral things 75 * cad- h Avis 
» So'ry, a kind of mineral, a for of vitriol made of chaleitis 5 of 
mia. l Xt i 8, a F 
To Soss, to fit lazily in a chair. Shake/teare. ES 5 To Sovsr 
Sor [ſotr, Sax. for: Fr. in the firſt le which ſome al ror 0 plunge in 
TO-, oy 1. A perſon who is void' of, or of dull wit and ſenile 3 9 Sovse, 
iſh ſtupid perſon. 2. A drunkard, one ſtupified by drinking. ** erer r ud 
To Sor, to ſtupify, to beſot. The /tte moon - calf gapes. Ve ne eſcutch 
So“rrisn 55 „Sax. ] 88 drunken, Qc. 7 ha 
So'TTISHLY, dully, ſtupidly, Sc. : Wer. . 
So'TTISHNESS leber ne, Sar) Rupidity, dulneſs, e Ro- 805 TERNg 
Sorg xA [owrnga, Gr. 1. 4 relating to preſerv pt ed by the peo . eh Jut 
| ary apa for health; games and ſolemnities obſerved by 7 om; 
ple for the health and preſervation of the emperor. nazliſrs to thoif dd 
F SOTHA'LE, an nad oh wry anciently made by the bailiffs Kot, 45 
of their hundred, for gain. 6 - Ile for hog's fie» rom l. detwe, 
Sovce [ſouce, Du. ſalt, /aum, Lat. ] a fort of pickle 2 agm 
c. 12 * | | the Th... 
To Sovce, to put into pickle. 8 Abſolote, ſupreme. wb 
SOVEREIGN, adj. [ſouyerain, Fr. ſourano, It.] & edy. f i N 
2. Excellent i Kind, efficacious ; as, a /ovtr {ag or prince, who T_ 
So'vERE1GN, /ab/t. a monarch, an emperor, nies SP R 3% 
has ſoverei n command.  __ and 64. which SED 
© ' $ovERETIGN, a piece of gold coin, rr 7 5. a piece, an - THER 
(ve 4th yearof King Edward VI, was coined at 2 06 Yo 


8 OU 


he 6th year of Edward VI. at 30s, and in the firſt year of King 
Henry VIII. when by indenture of the mint, a pound weight of gold of 
the old ſtandard, was to be coined at 24 ſovereigns. _ 

S$o'VEREIGNLY, abſolutely, ſupremely, excellently. TIF 

So 'VEREIGNNESS, or SO'VEREIGNTY | ſouverainete, Fr. fauranita, It.] 
the ſtate or quality of a 3 prince. 43 N 5 
Soon [from ſous, Fr.] a ſubterraneous drain. Ray. 1 0 
Sovour [of ſæcan, Sax. to ſeek] the preterite of /zek. See To 
8507 [fapul, Sax. ſiel, Su. fizl, Dan. fiele, Du. ſeele, Ger.] 1. The 
immaterial ipirit of man. [But fee DuBRITA and SECONDARY Ser/e 
compared.] 2. Vital principle. Thou fun, of this great world both eye 
and ſoul. Milton. 3. Spirit, eſſence, principal part. Charity the /ou/ 
of all the reſt; Milton. 4. Interior power. There is ſome /ou/ of goodneſs 
in things evil. Taylor. 5. A familiar appellation expreſſing the qualities of 
the mind. Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders of the micro- 
ſcope. Watts. 6. Human being. About a thouſands /ouls. Addiſon. 
7. Active power. And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul, Dry- 
den. 8. Spirit, fire, grandeur of mind. 9. Intelligent being in gene- 
ral. "Every /oul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Milton. 17 
Sou'L-FooT, money anciently paid to a prieſt at the opening of a 
ave. EE | | 
Sou'LLEss [ſapul-leas, Sax.) 1. Dead, without life. 2. Dull, with- 
out vigour, ſtupid. See LoveLEss. | . | 
 Sov'L,-SCEAT N Sax.] a legacy anciently 1 7 by 
our Saxon anceſtors to the pariſh prieſt at their death, inſtead of any 
tithes that might be forgotten, ; 

SoULMass- Cakes, cakes anciently given to the poor on All-Saints- 


Day. 

DAE aff [ſund, Sax. Su. and Dan. geſonde, Du. geſund, Ger. ſanus, 
Lat.] 1. Intire, whole. 2. Solid. 3. Diſcreet. 4. Right, true, 5. 
Healthy,” not morbid: 6. Faſt, hearty : applied to ſleep. _ 

SounD, /ubſt. [ on, Fr. ſuono, It. ſanus, Lat.] 1. A tremulous and waving 
motion of the air, which, being whirled into certain circles, is moſt 
ſwiftly waved this way and that way. 2. [In muſic] the quality and 
diſtinctions of the ſeveral agitations of the air, which may make muſic 
conſidered as to their diſpoſition, meaſure, &c, _ 

- The Sound, the-ftreights of the Baltic ſea, between Denmark and 
Sweden; ſo called by way of eminency, as being the largeſt and molt 
remarkable of any others. | : 

Sound [in geography] a ſtreight or inlet of the ſea, between two 
capes or head lands, where there is no paſſage through. x) 

SounD [with ſurgeons] a kind of probe, to feel what is out of the 
reach of the fingers. = : | 

To'SounD; verb act. onder, Fr.] 1. To try the depth of the waters 
of the ſea, river, or any deep water. 2. To pump or ſift a perſon. 

To Souxp, verb neut. | /onare, It. and Lat. ſonner, Fr.] 1. To yield 
a ſound or noiſe. 2. To exhibit by likeneſs of ſound. | 


To Sou vp a Ship's Pump, is to put down a ſmall line with a bullet or 


N weighty thing at the end, to try what depth of water there is in 
the pump. | | 1 | 

 Sou'npBoOARD [of hund and board] a board which propagates the ſound 
in organs. | Mo | 5 

Sou"NDER” [With hunters) a herd or company of ſwine, 

SouU'NDING, ſonorous. | 228 
 Sou'npiNG-Line, a line about 20 fathoms long, for ſounding or try- 
ing the depth of the ſea. 2 CR | | f 8 

SounDixo [in navigation] the trying of the depth of the water, and 
the quality of it, by a line and plummet, or other artifice. | 
Sw DLV. 1. Firmly, heartily, 2. Truly, rightly. 3. Faſt, cloſely. 
He ſleeps /oundly. Locke, 7d. TA ING L413. | 
So NES Trondneyye, Sax.) 1. Intireneſs, wholeneſs. 2. Diſ- 
erertneſs, ſolidity of judgment. 3. Health, heartineſs. 

Sour [ſuppe, Ger. rype, Sax. Japa, 8p. ] ſtrong broth. | 

Sou - [ſur, C. Brit. pun, Sax, ſuur, Dan. ſupt, Du. ſuur, L. Ger. 
aur, H. Ger.] 1. Sharp or acid in taſte. 2. Crabbed in looks or tem- 
per. 3. Afflictive, painful. 4. Expreſſing diſcontent, © + 

Sou x, /ub/?. acid ſubſtancgcge. ; 7 

e nn ts. MR 
To Sous, verb neut. [ runigan, Sax. ſuure, Dan. ſuyren, Du. ſuu- 
ten, L. Ger. ſauren, H. Ger.] 1. To grow ſour, acid or ſharp in taſte. 
2. To grow pecvith or crabbe. r 201 | 

To Sous, verb act. 1. To make acid. 2. To make harſh. Tufts 
of graſs /orr land. Mortimer. 3. To make uneaſy, to make leſs plea- 
ing, To /our your happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. To make diſcontented. 
Three crabbed mouths had /oar'd themſelves to death. Shakeſpeare. 

' Souace. . 1. The ſpring head of a river; the place from whence it 
takes its riſe and flows. 2. The original, cauſe, c. of a thing. 
\ Sov'srsn, ſomewhat ſour. 12 

Sou Lx [of ſeure, Brit. ꝓunelig, Sax. ] crabbedly in taſte or looks. 
FSov'xvsss [yxunnepy, Sax.] 1. Crabbedneſs in taſte, 2. Aſperity, 
harſnneſs of fortune. OT 

Sops, a French penny. See SoL. EIS 155 

To Sovsr, verb ach. 1. To marinate, to keep in a ſort of pickle. 2. 

0 plunge in water. | RET AS 5 ds £0 © 1h | 
o Sovse, derb neut. to fall as a bird on its pre. 

SovsTE'nu” [in heraldry] is as. it were ſupported" by a ſmall part 
of the eſcutcheon, beneath it, of a different colour or metal from the 
chief, and reaching as the chief does from ſide to ſide, being as it were a 
ſmall part of the Sie of another colour, and ſupporting the chief, 

Sou! rER NAI, Fr. a grotto or eavern in the ground. Arbuthnor. | 
; * 7 ſubſt. {xy ws, Sax. zuyd, Du: ſud, Ger. ] that part oppoſite to 

ith, | | 

SOUTH, adj. ſouthern, 8 1 . 0 {FEW 

UTHA'MPTON, à lar ngh, a ſea- port town of Hampſhire, 
ltuateg between the * Dons. and che Tei or Anton, pork 
— London. It ſends two members to parliament. © * .- . 

du THWARK, a large borough town of Surry, parted from London 


” 


* 


* 


the Thames. It ſends two members to parliament. 


QOUTR-EAST, the middle point between the ſouth and the eaſt. © 
* THERLINEsS [ryudennerye, Sax.] the being on or toward the 
Sov'THeRLY, or Sou rnERN {ruthepne, Sax.] 1. Towards the 

u | 


louth, 2. Of or pertaining to the ſouth. 


wu ru Cruðpind, Sax.] f that wind which blows from this 


S'P A 

SO'VTHERNWOOD, a plant. 

Sou rnixc, going towards the ſoutn. | 

SoU'THMOST [of ſouth and ng] fartheſt towards the ſouth, 

SOU'THWARD, towards the ſouth. 

SOU'THWEST, the middle point between the ſouth and welt. 

Sow [:ugu, Sax. foo, Su. loch, Du. fog, L. Ger. ſau, H. Ger. s, 
Lat. cs, Gr.] 1. A female ſwine, 2. An inſect. 3. A great tub with 
two ears. 4. [With miners] a great lump of melted lead or iron. 

To Sow, werb ag. part. paſſ. ſown C ſapen, Sax. ſaa, Su. ſage, Dan. 
zaegen, Du. ſaen, Ger. ] to ſcatter ſeed. | | 

To Sow, werb neut. 1, To propagate by ſeed. 2. To ſpread, to 
Propagate. He /owerh diſcord. Prowerbs. 3. To beſprinkle. He 
ſoabed with ſtars the heav n. Milton. 

To Sow, or To Sew [ /uere, Lat.] to work or join things or pieces of 
cloth together for garments, with a needle, thread, fill, Oc. 

SO'WBREAD, an herb which ſwine deſire to eat. 

80, WB Ack D Horſes, are ſuch as have ſtrait ribs, but good backs. 

So WER [from ſow] 1. He that ſcatters the ſeed, 2. A ſcatterer, A 
ſower of words. Hakewill, 

So'wins, flummery, ſomewhat ſoured. 

So w. THISTLE, an herb. 

SO'WLEGROVE [in Wales] a name given to the month of Febru- 
ary. | 

Sox, part. paſſ. of ſow. See To Sow. , 

Sowa [of /ouwrenu, Fr. 7. e. remembered] leviable, ar that may be 
collected; as they ſay in the Exchequer, ſuch eſtreats as the ſheriff by 
his induſtry cannot get, are eſtreats that /awne not. ; 

SPAAD, a kind of mineral, 

_ SPACE [eſpace, Fr. ſpazio, It. eſpacio, Sp. of ppatium, Lat.] diſtances, 
either of time or place; the modes of which are, capacity, extenfion, or 
duration. | 3 5 

SPACE [in phyſics] is diſtance conſidered every way, whether there 
be in it any ſolid matter, or not, and is either. . | 

Abſolute Space, is that conſidered in its own nature, without regard 
to any thing external; which always remains the fame, and is infinite 
and immoveable. See Co-tmmens:. | | | 

Relative Space, is that moveable dimenſion or meaſure of abſolute 
ſpace, which our ſenſes define by the poſitions of the body within it. 

SPACE [in geometry] is the area of any figure, or that which fills 
the intervals or diſtances between the lines thatterminate it. | 

SPACE ſin mechanics] is the line which a moveable body conſidered 
as a point, is conceiyed to deſcribe by its motion. | 

SPA'CIOUS | ſpatieux, Fr. ſpazioſo, It. eſpacioſo, Sp. of Satieſus, Lat.] 
or is of a large extent, or KF up a great deal of ground ; broad, ex- 
tenſive. . 0 | 

SPA'ciousSLY, vaſtly, widely. 1 4:64 : 
SPA'CIOUSNEss [of ſpatioſus, Lat. ſpatieux, Fr.] largeneſs in extent, 
breadth, wideneſs, &fc. 

SPADE [ ſpæda, Sax. ſpade, Su. Du. and Ger. Haba, Lat. of ona91, 


Gr.] 1. A ſhovel for digging the ground. 2. A ſuit of cards. 3. 


Spada, Lat.] one who is gelded, either man or beaſt. 4, [Skinner de- 

rives it of , Fr.] a deer of three years of age. l T4946 
SPADIERS [in the mines in Cornwall] labourers who dig. 

SPADI'LLE, Fr, the ace of ſpades at ombre. 

SPacr'RIC, or SyaGr'RICAL | ſpagiricas, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 


chemiſts or chemiſtry. | | 


SPa'ciIRIC Art [ hagirice ars] the art of chemiſtry, which teaches 
how to ſeparate and extract the pure parts and ſubſtances of mixed bo- 


| dies. mf 


8 RIST [ ſpagirus, Lat.] one who profeſſes ar practiſes chemiſtry, 
a chemiſt. belt | W W 94 
SPA'H1, a Turkiſh horſeman completely armed. But the pahies muſt 


not be confounded with our cavalry; as being all, if J am not miſtaken, 


of the gentry kind. See IANISARIfE. 
SpAK E, the preterite of heat. See To SpREAR. 
Salis [of ſpalten, Ger. to cleave] chips of wood. TID 2 
SPALT, or SPELT a white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to 
promote the fuſion of _ * 77 1 IT» 
Span „Sax. panna, It. e/pan, Fr.] 1. A meaſure containing 
nine e Kandfulls 8 ſhort duration. pa 


To Spawn [ypannan, Sax.] 1. To meaſure. with the hand. 2. To 


meaſure. My life is panned. Shaleſpeare. | 
| Span; the preterite of pin. See To Sin. : 0197 4, 4% 
SpAN- New, very new, that has never been uſed or worn before. . 
To Sea'/ncLE [ſpang, L. Ger. a buckle] to ſet off or adorn with 
fmall round pieces of ſilver or gol. - he 
Sya/xGLE [prob. of ſpang. 'Teut.] 1. A ſmall, round, thin piece of 
gold or ſilver. 2. Any thing ſparkling or ſhining. @ 
SPANIEL [canis hiſpanicus, Lat.  eſpagneul, Fr.] 1. A fort of hunting 
dog. 2. A dependant, a ſneaking fellow. | 15 56 
Bb ten, of, or pertaining to the country of Spain. 
SranisH Flies. See CANTHARIDSS. -* Ay 
Spanisn Money, fair words and complements. . 
SrANISsH Toot/pich, an herr. n ENA 0 
SranrsH Wool, red woel coloured in Spain, to paint the face. 
To Sraxk [of pan. Sax.] to flap with the open han. 
Spa'NKING 2 Wa ppannan, Sax. ] 1. Large, broad, ſtrong, &c. 
Fine, ſpruce, jolly. * ; 2% urn 
SrANNRER, the lock of a carbine or fuſeee. 
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Srat [ſparre, Su. /arra, It. ſpatr, Teut.] 1. A bar of wood, 2. 


ebaſed cryſtal. Hz. "8" abu 
VIE [ſparran, Sax. Parrare, Tt.]. 1. To ſhut as a door. 2. To 
fight with-meluſive ſtrokes. eee | 
5 prob. of ſpannan, Sax. to faſten; though Dr. Th. H. 
ſuppoſes of ſparrow's bills} fmall nails for ſhoes. | | 
bear [in pharmacy] an aneient name for a ſear-cloth, or a 
cloth ſmeared on each ſide with a kind of 'ointment. | 
To Sears, verb act. {ſpaman, Sax. ſpata, Su. ſpare, Dan. ſparen, 
Du. and Ger. epargner, riſparmiare, It. parcere, Lat.] 1. To uſe fru- 
ly, not to conſume. 2. To do without. Nor can we ſpare you long. 
Be 3. To uſe tenderly, to treat with pity. Spare me one hour. 
Irene. 4. To grant, to allow, to indulge. jc IV, 
To SraRx, verb neut. 1. To live frugally. 2. To be ſcrupulous. 
To pluck and eat my fill I þar'd not. Milton. 3. To uſe merey, to 
forgive. He was ſparing and compaſſionate towards his ſubjects. Ba- 
5 SPARE, 
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Year, agj. 1. Scanty, not abundant, parcimoniou 
diet. 2. Ae —— They have more ſpare time. Addi- 
fon. 3. Lean, wanting fleſh. His viſage drawn he felt too ſharp and 
Spare. Milton. 

SPARE, /ubſt. 7 frugal uſe. 7 
Srank Deck, the lower deck in great ſhips ; uſually called the orlop. 
Sra'rer [from ſpare] ong who avoids expence. | - 
Sya'RE-R1B [of ſpare and riß] part of the ribs cut off. 

SPpa'RENEss, thinneſs, leanneſs. | 

SPARGA'NION, Lat. [oxapyancr, Gr.] ſedge, or ſword-graſs. = 

SPA'RGANO's18 2 of owzgyaw, Gr. to ſwell with milk] an 
extenſion of the breaſt, cauſed by too great abundance of 


I 
milk. 
SPARGEFA'CTION, Lat. oy ey gon 25 | 
Sra'r-Hawk [ſpan-hapoc, Sax.) a kind of ſhort-winged hawk. 
ol ES 1. Saving, being a good ceconomiſt. 2. Scanty, not 
entiful. | | | 
Srya'nINGLY. 1. Savingly, in a huſbandly manner. 2. Not abun- 
dantly. 3. With abſtinence. 4. Not frequently. ; 
.Spa'rInGnEss [epargne, Fr. prob. of ſpajuan, Sax. to ſpare] parci- 


mony. | po 
© $ya'rING, or Sya'tnING with cockers] the fighting of a cock with 


another to breathe him. | | ; 
Sraux [ſpznc, Sax.) 1. A ſmall atom of fire. 2. A ſprightly youth. 
| EE: a thing ſhining. 4. Any thing vivid or active. If any fark of 
life be yet remaining. Shakeſpeare. | me” | 
SPA RKFUL [of park and full] _ briſk, airy. TY 
. 2 [ipzpc1x, Sax.] 1. Gallant, gay, Oc. 2. Showy, well 
To S$2a'rxLE [prob. of ſpænc, Sax.] 1. To caſt forth ſparks of fire. 

2. To knit in a glaſs and End up {mall bubbles, Fc. 3. To glance 
with the brilliant part of the eye. 4. To ſhine, to glitter. 

Sra'akLE [from ſpark} 1. A ſpark, a ſmall particle of fire. 2. Any 
luminous particle. ' Wat E. 
SrARROW [ipanpa, Sax. Tpurre, Dan. ſperling, Ger. paſſertau, Fr. 
ero, It. pardal, Sp. paſſer, Lat.] a bird. -  _ n 
SrAnROW. on Ass. See ASPARAGUS. 
Sra'xROw-Hawk [ſpean-hapoc, Sax. ] a kind 
Sea'knry [from har] conſiſting of ſpar. 
SyaRs, the ſpokes of a ſpinning wheel. „ 
Srasu [eracha, Gr.] convulſion, violent and involuntary contrac- 
tion of any part. 5X | iy 


' 
# p 


of hawk. 


| © SPASMA'TIC, or SrasMo'TIC [ ſpaſmaticus, Lat.] afflicted with the 


Sras MOD [of craααe-, and own, i. e. grief or pain] ſpaſmodic 
medicines againſt the cramp and convulſions. | | 
SrasMoLo'cla [onnopE®-, and ty, Gr. a word] a diſcourſe or trea- 
tiſe of cramps and convulſions. | „ i 
Sra'suus [onnopE-, Gr.] the cramp, a diſeafe, the ſhrinking up of 
the ſinews. See Scuxvr, and read there, without a fever.” 
Srxrar. 1. The ſpawn of oiſters. 2. A fort of mineral ſtone. 
Srar, the preterite of pit. See To Syrr. | 
Sra'THa [ona9n, Gr.] an apothecary's inſtrument for taking up 


falves, Ee. : | l 32 ; 
SrA'THULa, or SPA'TULA [2/patule, Fr. ſpatola, It. æſpatula, Sp.] a 
ſpattle or flice, an inſtrament 2 ſalves, plaiſters, &c. alſo 
uſed by confectioners, &c. ſor other uſes. ; 
ToSea'TiaTE [ fpatior, Lat.] to rove, to range, to ramble at large. 
Spa'Ti0Uus. See SPACIOUS. | = 

|. Sra'TLING Poppy, a flower. 8 
99 Sra“T TER [ſpzrhan, Sax.] to daſh or ſprinkle upon with ſome 


ö 3 a ſort of light boots without ſoles. 
Sya'TULAa. See SPATHULA. x 
SPaTULA fetida [with 8 a plant, a ſort of orrack. 
Spa'vin [ in, Fr. ſpavenio, 159 1. A diſeaſe in the feet of horſes 

which cauſes them to ſwell. 2. A ſtiffneſs in the ham that makes them 


halt. | 2 
Saw, a ſpring of water, which by paſſing through a mineral receives 
a tincture. : : a 4 4 4 
Jo Sraw [ſpexen, Ger. to ſpit, to vomit] to ſpit about. 
SrawL [ſpaxl, Sax. ] ſpittle, moiſture ejected from the mouth. 


Sr aN [of ſpana, Sax. a dug or pap, or prob. of ſponne, Du. juice] 
1. The * 5 ſemen of a 2. * product or offspring. in con- 


1 


. 
J 


To Syawn [from the noun] 1, To produce, as fiſhes do. 2. To iſ- 


ſue, to proceed; incontempt. - | 

Sra'wNER [from the female fiſh. 

To Srar [ ſpade, Lat.] to caſtrate female animals. 

To Sys ak, verb neut. preterite ſpake, or /poke, part. pail. /pokern [pe- 
can, Sax. fpreken, Du. ſprecken. Ger.] 1. To utter words, to talk, to 
diſcourſe. 2. To give ſound. Make all the trumpets /peat. Shake- 
4 To Srxax, werb act. 1, To utter with the mouth, to pronounce. 2. 
To ponds, to celebrate. To ſpeak 477 deeds. Shakeſpeare. 3. To 

bit. Let heav'ns wide circuit pet Milton. | 
 S#Ba'x8R. 1, One that ſpeaks. 2. One that celebrates, aims, 
or mentions. 3. {of the Houſe of Commons] a member of that houſe, 
elected by the majority of votes, to act as chairman or preſident in put- 


ting ueſtions, reading briefs or bills, keeping order, 8 the 
ractory, and adjourning the houſe, 4. [ the Houſe of Looks is 
commonly the lord chan „or keeper of the great ſeal of 8 
Sr Kino Trumpet, a ſtentorophonic inſtrument, a trumpet for pro- 
pong the voice to a greatdiſtance. | FEES 3 
PEAR [ſpean, Sax. ] a pike, &c. pointed with iron, ' | 


Jo Sr, verb at. [ 
To Srrax, verb neut. toſhoot or ſprout; commonly written ire. 
Syea'n-GRARs [of ſpear and gre long 2 HR | 
. SeBA'&-MaAN | [of ear and man] one who uſes a ſpear in battle. 
\  Spga'R-MINT, a plant, a ſpecies of mint. 4 
Sr cla, Fr. { ſpeciale, It. e/pecia! Sp. of ſpecialis, Lat.] 1. Something 
that has a particular deſignation. 2. Extraordinary, uncommon. - 
Syxcia'uiry, or Specialty [in law] a bond, bill, or ſuch like 
deed, under hand and ſeal. „ a 


Spx'CirALLY un. hat 1. Particular, above others, 2. Noz in a 


common way, peculiarly 


_ —_— 


the-noun} to kill or pierce with a ſpeare. 


8 p E 


| Spr/crauness [ ſpecinlitas, Lat.] ſpecialty. 4 

Sys'ciss [eſpece, Fr.] a kind or fort of ſome more genera] term 
ſpaniel is a ſpecies of the general term dog. ; 

SPEcis [among or gap is a common idea, under one more com. 
mon and more general; as, the parallelogram and the trapezia, are /je. 
cies of the quadrilater ; and body and mind are ſpecies of ſubſtance. 17 
contradiſtinguiſhed not only to genus, but alſo to individuals. Thus man 
in gexeral is a ſpecies of the genus [ANIMAL z] and every ſingle man is an 
indovidual, belonging to the /pecies. [man.] When therefore Clemer, Alf. 
endrin. ſaid, That to God belongs neither genus, nor difference; gei. 
ther /pecies, nor individual, Stromar. Ed. Pariſ. p. 587; and when he 
obſerves ſtill farther, p. 702, That (in the ſcale of derived beings, 
for of them is he ſpeaking] the moſt perfect nature of the Cn, ad 
which comes the neareſt to the ONLY SUPREME (* r foro Taroxrary 
weoorxeoTarn) that this (I ſay) is the greateſi emmence [meaning ſiill in 
the ſcale of derived beings] and to which all things are ſubjected accord. 
ing to the FaTrer's Will ;”” Does he not by theſe aſlertions (ag in. 
deed by many other flrokes in his writings) ſufficiently diſown all con. 
nexion with that ſcheme of theology which we have deſcribed under the 
words DirFERENCE [with logicians] and CiRCUMINCESSton ? Yes. In 
the judgment of theſe ancient writers, would we produce two or more 
ſpirits of the /ame ſpecies with God, we mult find out (were it poſſible) tuo 
or more | SELF-EXISTENTS like him. [See EssExcs, Isocyronyy, 
Fir Causs, and MzeviaTt Agency, compared.] 


Above all, ſee Stremat. p. 700 and 595, where he ſtyles the on 
« that Wiſdom, which was FIR8T CREATED by Gop [mor 
nere Tw d] compared with that account which the learned. 


a8 2 


. Photius gives us of this antenicene author, in his Bibliothec. p. 11; a 
See alſo the word Genests, and read there, Stromat. Id. Par; b 
P. 700. ; ; L 
Speis [in metaphyſics] an idea which relates to ſome other more pl 
general one, or is compriſed under a more univerſal divition of 2 or 
genus. = | of 
\ Syxc1es [with rhetoricians] is a particular contained under a more | 
univerſal one. | 1 wg; ; tio 
Streiks [in optics] the image painted on the retina of the eye, by the pra 
rays of light reffected from the vera points of the ſurface of objects, 8 
received in at the pupilla, and collected in their paſſage through the cul: 
chr ſtalline, &c. pra. 
| wn 5 SPEC1Es, are ſuch as come from within, or are ſent from the {8 
object to the organ. . 42 
1 SPECIES, are thoſe on the contrary from without, or that ate 81 
ſent from the organ to the object. | 87 
Srreiks [in commerce] are the ſeveral pieces of gold, filver, copper, reflec 
&c. which, having paſſed their full preparation and coinage, are current Sp 
in public. | 3; 5 the fi 
Decried Syxcies, are ſuch as the prince has forbidden to be received pects 
in payment. | EEE, | 5 8p. 
. gebt SPEC1Es, are ſuch as fall ſhort of the weight preſcribed by funda; 
aw. | | SPy 
{000 Syecies, are thoſe of a different metal from what they ſhould mb 
De. , PE 
Species [in algebra] are the ſymbols or characters whereby the quan- Sys 
tities are expreſſed. 1 | . mouth, 
SPECEs [in theology] are a 7 of the bread and uine in the for the 
ſacrament after conſecration. 1 e ſpecies of the bread are its whitenels, SPpg 
quantity, figure, &c, of wine it is the flavour, quickneh, ſpecifie gra- power 
vity, Sc. See EucnarisT and MysTERY. Fr 
Srxcizs [in pharmacy] fimple ingredients, as drugs, herbs, &c. of Jalms. 
which compound medicines are made. 4. Tall 
Vifible Spsctes [with philoſophers] are thoſe admirably fine ſuperſi- 5. Orat 
/ cial images of bodies, that the 1 and delineates in their pro- as expre 
portion and colours in the bottom of the eye. | words in 
Sexcr'eic, or Srrcirical, adj. [ ſpecifique, Fr. ſpecifics, It. of 2. z wow, 
Fus, Lat.] 1. Special, particular, that belongs to the character fox 1 * 
thing, and diſtinguiſheth it from another of a different ſpecies er cmd. wi Srar 
2. Ch philoſophy] is that which is proper or peculiar to any ag > ho e the 
that characteriſes and diſtinguiſhes it from every other oe; 7 [1 : e 
phyſic] a remedy whoſe virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted 10 4 . © 1nterze 
certain diſeaſe ; as the Jeſuit's bark, to cure intermitting ferers; or in pow, tho 
ys in the French diſeaſe, | a liar to each rage 
. © Sprci'e1ic Gravity [in hydroſtatics] is that gravity Pecu 0 from all uſe of þ E 
{peciev or kind of natural body, and whereby it diſtinguiſh uſed been 
nds * — 
3 , : . : er. and C 
SP8EC1'FICALLY, ſpecially, particularly, in a ore wes ſpecificns 87er en 


SPE/CIFICALNESS, or SPECI'FICNEsS [of fpecifiget, eprived c 


Lat.] a ſpecific quality. k b 
i er [from ſpecies, and facio, Lat. to make] to mark 0] ha” E 
notation of diſtinguiſhing particulars. Hale. Ano, declaring rich) as 
SPECIFICA'T1ON, Fr. | fpecificatione, It.] an exp? pere is all 0 8 + 
particularizing. See RiGuTEovsNEss, and add there; . kill 3 
another uſe of this word, peculiar to the ſacred vg? 3;ſinfion u to put in 1 
n e of divine a e or 1 2 contra intercourſe | 
condemnation ; as, the git of righteou/neſs. Tau. ch 2 God | 
SPEC1'FICS, oe Rd LA are of three — * 7 2 | I ed. 
are eminently and peculiarly friendly to this or that Part © ſuppoſed i 2. Qui L 
to the heart, the brain, the Komach,' Ec. 2. Such as ng Kin of ff Young — 
extract, expel, or evacuate ſome determinate . y urges va = ee © 
cific power, with which they are endowed ; as Jalaf 1 efficacy 0 Sppr% od 
humours; rhubarb, bile, c. 3. Such as have a virtue as the e Spkk-⸗ 15 
cure this or that particular diſeaſe, by ſome hidden proper, —— 
luit's bark. ; fear, Sp of hace o Spe 1 
To Syr'crey | fpecifier, Fr. ſpecificare, = eſpecificar, expreſs in put 6 rer 


a J to particularize, to mention in expreſs terms, to 


. ' | . jnſtrumen⸗ 
Seect'LLuM, Lat. a little looking glaſs; alſo a ſurgeon 5! 
my al * be. - | eſſay, Þ 
SPECIMEN. 1 modern, or pattern. 2: An ela) | 
or tritt. er, us, Lat.] fair in apfes 
Sr ci0us 8 4 2 1 * ; 
ance, ſeemingly juſt and allowable, plaundie . ies or 
4 Srec en, ee the modern algebra praiſed by ſpeci® 
the alphabet. : | 
Sri r [from tion.] with fair appearance, 


: 
- 


1. 


SPE 

ger ciousuzss, or Ser'crosiTy [ ſprciofitas, Lat.) fairneſs of ſhew 
and appearance. | | 15 

Spxcx [y pecce, Sax. ] a ſpot or round mark on any thing. 

To Syzcx {from the noun] to ſpot, to mark with dots. 


To Sp EI [from ſpeck] to mark with ſpecks or dots. 
SpE'CKLEDNESS [of ppecce, Sax.] ſpottedneſs. 


SpB'CTABLE r ile, It. Spectabilis, Lat.] to be looked on. 
SeE'CTACLE, Fr. [ /pettacolo, It. e/petaculo, Sp. of ſpectaculum, Lat.] 


the plural] glaſſes to help the ſight: 
33 ſpectatio, Lat.] regard, reſpect. Harwey. 
SpecTa'TOR [ Hpectateur, Fr. of Lat.] a beholder, a looker on, 
SpecTa'TORSHIP [from /pefator] act of beholding. 
SpecTa'TRESs [ ſpeatrix, Lat. ſpectatrice, Fr.] a female ſpec- 

* | 
hue E, Fr. [of fpe&rum, Lat.] a frightful apparition, a ghoſt, a 
ſpirit, a viſion. ; ; 
SpECTRUM, Lat. an image, a viſible form. Newtor. 
Sp8/CULABLE [ ſpeculabilis, Lat.] which may be diſcerned. : 
Seg/CULAR, adj. [ ſpecularis, Lat.] having the qualities of a mir- 
our. | 
5 SrEcULA RIA, ſubſt. 1. The art of preparing and making ſpecula or 
mirrours. 2. [In the plural] the laws of mirrours, their phænomenas 
cauſes, &c. "Rp 
SpeECULA'R1S Lapis, Lat. a kind of ſtone clear as glaſs, uſed in di- 
vers countries, where it is found, for window lights. 
template, obſerve, or view. 2. To conſider ſeriouſly, to meditate 
upon. 
n r Fr. [ fpeculazione, It. efpectulacidn, Sp. of ſpeculatio, 
Lat.] 1. View, examination by the eye. 2. Mental view, contem- 
plation. 3. A train of thoughts formed by ſpeculation. 4. The theory 
or ſtudy of an art or ſcience, without regard had to the practice 
of it. h 
Seg'CULATIVE. | ſpeculations, Lat.] 1. Of, or pertaining to ſpecula- 
tion; ſtudious in the obſervation of things divine or natural. 2. Not 
practical. e434 f | ; | 
SrE*CULATIVENEss [of ſpeculatif, Fr. of Lat.] propenſeneſs to ſpe- 
culation, ſtudiouſneſs in obſervation : Speculativene/s is the oppoſite to 
praQticalneſs. | | 
 SpgcCULA'TOR | ſpeculateur, Fr.] 1. An obſerver, a contemplator. 
2. One who forms theories. 3. A ſpy, a watcher. | 
SPg'CULATORY | ſpeculatarins, Lat.] ſpeculative, contemplative. 
Spe 'CULUM, a mirrour, a looking glaſs; a dark body, capable of 
reflecting the light falling on it. | 
Srhcul un | with aſtrologers] a table framed after they have erected 
the figure of a nativity, containing the planets and cuſps, with their aſ- 
pects and terms. | 

SyxcULUM Ani, Lat. [among ſurgeons] an inſtrument to dilate the 
fundament, to extra& bones, or any thing that may be thete lodged. 
-— "opp Matris, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an inftrument to open the 
womb. 5 
SPECULUM Oculi, Lat. the pupil, apple, or ball of the eye. 
- SyrgCULUM Oris, Lat. [in ſurgery] an inſtrument to ſcrew up the 
mouth, that the ſurgeon may diſcern the diſeaſed parts of the throat, or 
for the conveyance in either of nutriment or medicine. 33 
Sprgen [of ppeacan, Sax. 1. The power of articulate utterance, the 
power of. expreſling our thought by vocal words. 2. Particular lan- 


lms. z. Any thing ſpoken. Smile you at my ſpeeches. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Talk, 3 * Ferch of a» man's ſelf ought 74 be ſeldom. 3 
5. Oration, harangue. 6. [In grammar] language, words conſidered 
as expreſſing thoughts. The Latin grammarians have diitinguiſhed 
words into eight kinds, and ranked them into ſo many different claſſes ; 
as, noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepofition, inter- 
jection. This diviſion has been followed, in the general, by moſt mo- 
dern grammarians : but in this they differ from the Greeks, in that they 
make the article one part of ſpeech, and rank the interjection with the 
adverb. But the Latins, who did not commonly uſe the article, made 
the interjection a part of ſpeech ; ſo that they agree in the number of the 
parts, though not in the diviſion. The moderns, as the French, Ita- 
lians, Fe. who uſe the article, very much follow the Greek diviſion : 
but the Engliſh generally follow the Latin diviſion, and make but little 
uſe of the article, except che and a, the former of which is generally 
uſed before a noun ſubſtantive in the nominative and accuſative caſes ; 
and a, which is a note of a nominative, only when it is by itſelf, _- 
SPEE'CHLEss [of ppzcan and leap, Sax.] 1. Without ſpeech. 2. 
Deprived of the power of ſpeaking. Hott id-ogt # Fs 
To Speep, verb neut. preterite and part. pail. fped, and ſpeeded. ' 
{{poeden, Du.] 1. To move with celerity. 2. {ppedian, Sax. to grow 
nich] to have ſucceſs. | Th „5 
To Sezep, verb ad. 1. To diſpatch in haſte. 2. To deſtroy, to 
kill. With a /þeeding thruſt his heart he found. Dryden. z. To haſten, 
© put into quick motion. 4. To aſſiſt, to help forward. Speed the ſoft 
'Mercourſe from ſoul to ſoul. Pope. 5. To make proſperous. Bid him 
God ſpeed. Romans. WT eee ee 
SPEED [ypeð, Sax. ſpoedt, Du; and L. Ger. ] 1. Haſte, diſpatch. 
2. Quickneſs, celerity. 3. Succeſs, event. 4. A diſteniper incident to 
Young cattle. 455 e 3 ho 8 
SPEE'DWELL, an herb, called alſo fluellin. 
SPEEDILY, haſtily, quickly, ſwiftly. 4 e vince 
: SPEE'DINESS [ſpeed gueſs, Du.] haſtineſs, quickneſs, celerity, _  _ 
Seer'py [ lpecdigb, Du.] hafly, quick, ſwift, nimble. 
40 SPupk, See To Seikk. "OP | 
To SPELL [ppelan, Sax. ſpeilen, Teot.. cpeler, Er,] 1. To name the 
which compoſe a ſyllable or word. 2. To write with proper 
*ers. 3. To charm, 3 | : ö 
3 [rpel, Sax. ] 1. A fort of charm to drive-away'a diſeaſe, by 
of Sing a ſentence or word written upon a piece of paper about the neck 
work Patient, who has an ague, &c. 2. [With ſeamen] a turn of 


4 the Mizzen-ſuil [ſea term] hgnifies, take it ing qud-peek it 


. . 11 & | dt > * 
4 Ken [wich _— is to let go the ſheet and bowlings of a 
| vid to brace the weather. brace, that the ſail may be looſe to the 


i. A public ſhow or ſight. 2. Any thing perceived by the ſight. 3. 


To Spe*cuLATE [ /peculer, Fr. 8 It. and Lat.] 1. To con- 


7 as diſtinct from others. There is neither /peech nor language. 
/a 


pH 


Freſ SveLL, [with failors] is when freſh men come to work, eſpe- 


ly when the rowers are relieved by another gang. 
SPELT [ epeautre, Fr. Jpelda, It. ęſpelta, Sp.] a kind of grain. 
SPE'LTER, a kind of imperfe& metal, the ſame as zink. 
Jo Sry, verb ag. pret. and part. paſſ. pent [ppendan, Sax. ſpen- 
Den, O. Ger, d:jpendere, Lat.] 1. To lay out, to conſume, to waſte. 2. 
0 paſs away time. 3. Towaſte, to wear out. Till it has ent itſelf 
on Cato's head, Aaddiſon. 4. To fatigue, to harraſs. Spent and diſa- 
bled in ſo long a way. Dryden, | 
To SPEND, verb neut. 1. To make expence. 2. To prove in the 
uſe. Butter ſpent as if it came from the richer ſoil. 7. emple. z. To be 
loſt or waſted. Sound ſpendeth and is diſſipated in the open air. Bacon. 
5 To be employed to any uſe. The ſap of vines Jpendeth into grapes. 
acon. 
. To SPEND | [in ſea language] a term uſed of a maſt of a ſhip, when It 
18 broken down by foul weather, it is ſaid to be ſpent. 
; Faw NDER | from ſpend] 1. One who ſpends. 2. A prodigal, a la- 
viſher. f 
SPENDING the Mouth [with hunters] a term uſed of hounds barking. 
SPE NDTHRIFT [of ſpendan and thnipt, Sax.] a prodigal ſpender. 
SPENT [in botany] woodroſe, a kind of liverwort. 
SPENT, the preterite of to /pend. See To SyenD. 
SPE'RABLE | /perabilis, Lat.] that may be hoped for. Bacon. 
SPE'RGULA [with botaniſts] the herb called ſpurry or frank. 
SPERMA, or SPERM | ſperme, Fr. /perma, It. eſperma, Sp. of ſperma, 
Lat.] the ſeed of any living creature; the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes. 
SPERMA Cert [i. e. the ſperm or ſecd of the whate, wrongly fo called] 
an unctuous ſubſtance drawn from the oil of large whales, uſed in medi- 
eine. | 
SPERMA'TIC [of fpermatique, Fr. of ſpermatica, It. ſptrma, Lat. of 
oreppua, Gr.] of, or pertaining to, or full of ſperm. | 
SPERMATIC Parts [in anatomy] are thoſe parts of an animal body 
concerned in ſecreting the ſeed. | | 
SPERMATIC Yzfſels [with anatomiſts] are two arteries and two veins, 
appointed for the bringing the blood to the teſticles, &c. alſo all whitiſh 
parts of the body, which, becauſe of their colour, were by the 


ancients thought to be made of the ſeed ; of this ſort are the nerves, 


bones, membranes, griſtles. 

To SrEYNMAT IZE [ ſpermatiſer, Fr, ſpermatizo; Lat. of &mipparifu, 
Gr.] to ſend forth ſperm. | 9 5 | 
8 _ MO'LOGIST [omiguwnoy©@s, Gr.] a gatherer, or one who treats of 

e ſeed. | | | 

SPERMATOCE'LE [of owzgu and xh, Gr. ] a rupture cauſed by the 
contraction of the veſſels which eje& the feed, and their falling down 
into the ſcrotum. | 

To Ser, to eject, or throw out. | wal | 

To Syzw [ſpipan, Sax, ſpye, Dan. ſpouwen, Du. ſpeyen; Ger.] 1. To 
vomit. 2. To eject, or caſt forth. 

To Spa'cELATE, to mortify, to gangreen. 

SPHACELI'SMUS [oPaxinNow®-, Gr.] 1. A gangreening or corrupting 
of any part of the body. 2. The blaſting of trees. | 

SPHA'CELUs [oPaxia®», Gr.] the perfect mortification of a part, when 
the native heat is wholly extinguiſned, and it is deprived of all ſenſe, 
not only in the ſkin, fleſh, arteries, and nerves, but even in the bones 
themſelves, being become inſenſible of the knife and fire. 

SrHE RA [oÞaye, Gr.] a ſphere or globe, a ball or bowl, or any 
thing that is round. | | 
SpuREAR'D, formed or encompaſſed in a ſphere. Milton. 2 

SPHARISTE'RIUM [epi . Gr.] the 7th part of the ancient Gym- 
naſium, wherein the youth practiſed the exerciſe of tennis - playing. 

nn [/phericas, Lat. of oÞaigpzr®-, Gr.] roundneſs like 
a ere. | ; 

6 a ſort of thiſtle having heads like ſpheres. 

SPHAGITI'DES [owmayild:;, Gr.] the jugular veins, 8 veins on 
each fide the throat, which nouriſh all the parts of the neck and head. 

- SPKENDA'MNOs [with botaniſts] the maple- tree. | | 

SPHENOIDA'L is Futura, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſeam or ſuture in 
the ſkull and upper jaw, which ſurrounds the bone called os ſphenoides, 
and ſeparates it from the os occipitis, os petroſum, and os frontis. 

SPHENOIDES [oÞ1vci9ns, Gr.] the bone of the cranium or ſkull, com- 
mon both to that and the upper Jaw, which is ſeated in the middle of the 
baſis of the cranium, and is joined to all the bones of it by the ſphenoidal 
ſuture, except in the middle of its ſides. 

SPHENOPALATI'NUs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the-garga- 
reon, which ariſes from a proceſs of the os ſphenoides between the ala 


verſpertilionis, and the proceſſus ſtyloides, and is inſerted into the hin- 


der part of the gargareon. | 
SPHENOPHARYNGZ'1 [inanatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 
inner wing of the os cuneiforme, and, paſſing obliquely downwards into 
the gullet, ſerve to widen it. | 
SPHENOPTERYGOPALAaTI NnUs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the gar- 
gareon, or cover of the windpipe, which ariſes from the proceſs of the 
wedge-like bone, paſſes over the proceſſus pterogoides, and is let into the 
forepar1 of the. gargareon. | | | 
SpaHeRE, Fr. [/fera, It. fra, Sp. of ſpbæra, Lat. of cap, Gr.] 
1. A ſolid body contained under one ſingle ſurface, and having a point 
in the middle called the center, whence all the lines drawn from the ſur- 
face to the center are equal. 2. Any globe in the mundane ſyſtem. 3. 


Orb, circuit of motion. Within the viſible diurnal /phere. Milton. 4. 


Province, compaſs of knowledge or action. So far as they treat of mat- 
ters within his /pbere. Aadiſon. 5. [In aſtronomy] the whole frame of 
the world, as being, according to appearance, of a ſpherical or round 
figure. | 
22 SPHERE, or Right Spuk [in aſtronomy] is when both the 
poles of the world as in the horizon, and the 4 ee paſſes 
through the zenith; ſo that the equator and all its parallels, ſuch as the 
tropics and polar circles, make. right angles with the horizon, and are 
divided by it into two equal parts; ſo that the ſun, moon and ſtars, aſ- 
cend directly above, and deſcend directly below the horizon; as at all 
places ſituated juſt under the equinoctial line. | 
- Oblique, SearrE [inaſtronomy] is ſuch a ſituation of the world, as that 
the axis of it inclines obliquely to the horizon; one of the poles being 
raiſed any number of degrees leſs than go above it; and the other de- 
reſſed as much below it; ſo that the ſun and ſtars aſcend and deſcend ob- 
2 and ſome of them never aſcend at all. This poſition happens to 
all places wide of the equator, _— under the poles, ; 
11 4 
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4 Parallel Seiten s, is that poſition of the globe which hath one of 
the poles in the zenith, and the other in the nadir, the equator in the 
— and all the cireles, parallel to the equator, are parallel to the 

orizon. 

Material SruEAE, a mathematical inſtrument of hoops or rings of 
metal, repreſenting the principal circles of the ſphere, for the more eaſy 
conceiving the motions of the heavens, and the true ſituation of the 
earth; called alſo an armillary ſphere. See ArmiLLary Sphere. 

SPHERE of Afivity of any natural Body [in philoſophy] is that deter- 
minate ſpace or extent all round about it, to which, and no farther, the 
effluvia continually emitted from that body do reach, and where they 
operate according to their nature, 

SPHERE of a Planer ſin aſtronomy] the orb 
conceived to move. 

SpHERE of a Planet's Afivity [in aſtronomy 
net's light and virtue, ſo far as it is capable, o 
planetic aſpeR. | 

To Srxere [from the noun] 1. To place in a ſphere. Enthron'd 
and /þher'd among the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. To form into roundneſs. 


Spher'd in a radiant cloud. Milton. 
SPHe'rIC, or SPHE'RICAL [ ſpherique, Fr. ſferice, It. 'efferico, Sp. of 
„ Or round like a ſphere. 


Sphericus, Lat. , Gr.] of, pertaining to 

SPHERIC Projection, or SPHERIC Geometry, is the art of deſcribing on 
a plane the circles of the ſphere, or any parts of them, in their juſt poſi- 
* 8 proportion, and of meaſuring their arcs and angles, when pro- 
Jeœted. Fo ; 

SPHERICAL Triangle, the portion of the ſurface of a ſphere, inclu- 

ded between the arcs of the three great circles of the ſphere. 
SPHERICAL Angle, is the mutual aperture or inclination of two great 
circles, or their meeting in a point. | 
SPHERICAL Geometry, the doctrine of the ſphere ; particularly of the 
eirlees deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, with the method of projecting 
the ſame on a plane, | 
SPHERICAL Trigonometry, is the art of reſolving ſpherical triangles ; 
1. e. from the three parts of a ſpherical triangle given to find the reſt 
SPHERICAL Ahronomy, that part of aſtronomy, which conſiders the 
univerſe ſuch as it appears to the eye. 8 . 
SPHERICALLY ries ſpherical] in form of a ſphere. , 
SPHE'RICALNESS, Or SPHERI1'CITY, the quality of a ſphere, or that 
whereby a thing becomes ſpherical ; ſphericalneſs. 
SPaE'R1cs, the doctrine of the ſphere, particularly of the ſeveral eir- 
cles deſcribed on the ſurface of it, with the method of projecting the 
ſame in plano. | 
SPHERO1D [of Paige, a ſphere, and ., Gr. ſhape] a ſolid figure, 
approaching to the figure of a ſphere, but not exactly round, made by a 
Plane of a ml. eli is turned about one of its axes, and is always equal 
to two thirds of its circumſeribing cylinder. 

Oblong Spuk ROD [with mathematicians] a ſolid figure made from the 
—— 8 ſemi-ellipſis, by a circumvolation or rolling made about its 


ongeſt axis. 
SPHEROI th anatomiſts] ſuch 


] the extenſion of a pla- 
f making or receiving a 


DES 0 
proach near to a ſphere in form. 
ee [with geometricians] having the form of a ſphe- 
roid. | 
Sp 
SexrNcTER [o@iyxrne, Gr.] a name common to fever 
which bind, ſtraighten, or draw together. | 
SpaincTzER Ai (in anatomy] a large, thick, fleſhy muſcle, which 
encompaſſes the anus or end of the ſtrait gut, and ſerves to bind in the 
excrement. 
. SpuiNcTER Gule [of ogryxryp, Gr.] a continuation of the muſcle . 
called pterygopharingeus, which ariſes from each ſide of the ſcutiformis, 


or ſhield-like griſtle, and paſſes to a middle line, on the back part of the 
] a muſcle which lies immediately 


fauces. 

SynincTER Vaginæ [in any 
under the clitoris, and ftraitens the vagina of the womb, incloſing it 
with circular fibres, three fingers breadth. 

SPHINCTER Peſice 47 anatomy] a muſcle ſeated in the upper part 
of the neck of the bladder, immediately above the glandulæ proſtatæ; 
which, being ſtraitened, hinders the involuntary diſcharge of urine. 

Syninx Fete Gr.] a famous monſter of Egypt, having the face of 
a virgin and the body of a lion. Her famous ridd/e, which the propoſed 
to the men of Thebes, and the unhappy cataſtrophe of all thoſe, who 
could not unfold it, are ſubjects ſufficiently known; not ſo that excellent 
moral which Cebes has extracted from this old piece of mythology (an au- 
thor to whom we are indebted for many a ace role in this collection.) 

Count folly as a bin to all mankind ; 
Her problem, how is good and ill defin d? | 
Misjudging here, by folly's law we die. Table of CE BESA. 
nah Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] holy-ghoſt's root; cow- 
y. 
N Lat. [with anatomiſts] a vertebra 
of the back bone. 8 

SyxY'GMICa, Lat. [with phyſicians] that part of phyſic that treats of, 
or medicines that move the pulſe. | 

SyxaY'cMus {ofiyu®-, Gr.] the pulſe, the beating of the heart and 
arteries, | 

Sp1i'ca, Lat. an ear of corn, 
uſed of thoſe of the lavender-kin "OF 

Spica {in botanic writings |. a ſpike, is when the flowers grow v 
| — the top of — Alk. — . £844 

Spica Celtica, Lat. [1 


parts of an animal body as ap- 


ar'zuLs [/pberule, dim. of ſphera, Lat.] a little ſphere. Cheyne. 
al muſcles 


or turning joint 


Fr the top of any herbs, chiefly 


in botany] a kind of moſs called wolf's- cla w. 

Seica Nardi, Lat. [in botany] lavender. ſpike, ſpikenard. 

Seica Virginis, Lat. [in aſtronomy] a ſtar of the firſt magnitude i 
the conſtellation Virgo. | 

Sp1ca'Ta, a term given by phyſicians to ſome compoſitions, which 
take in ſach ingredients as are called 22 

- Seica'TED | /picatus, Lat.] in the form of an ear of corn. 

Srioca“ ro, It. {in muſic books] ſignifies to ſeparate or divide each 
note one from the other, in a very plain and diſtin manner. 
Seis {epices, Fr. ſpetierie, It. eſpeceria, Sp.] 1. Indian drugs, as 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, &c. 2. A ſmall quantity. 3. [Prob. of /pe- 
cits, Lat.] the beginning, part, or remains of a diſtemper. 

To Sricx ¶ from the noun] to ſeaſon with ſpices. 

Stieg [from ſpice] one that deals in ſpices. Camden. 

$er'ciry [epicerie, Fr.] 1, Spices. 2. A repolitory for ſpices. 


1 


or compaſs in which it is 


SPI 


$p1ct'ytRovs [ fpicifer, from fpica, an ear of corn, and 
bear] 1. Bearing ears of corn, 7 8 = 
top. | 

8 

SP1'CKNEL, the herb baldmony and bear-wort. 


5 7 Lat. 
2. Bearing ſpikes or flowers nea; bs 


PICK and Span, intirely , as, pick and /pan new, intirely new, 
Spico's1TY, or Spi'cousness [ /bico/itas, Lat.] a being ſv; | 
ears of corn; alſo fulneſs of ears. Hees | ] 0 25 = 
SPICY. 1. Of a ſpicy quality, taſte, &c. 2. Producing ſpice, | 
| SP1'DER [prob. o ſpinning, i be: ſpinner) an inſect, well known 
Sep1'ccor 0 [prob. of ſpucker, Du.] a ſtopple for a tap. i 


SPIGU'RNBL [fo named after CH idus Spigurnel, who was a ; 
to that office by fre Henry III.] an Mn ks ſeals the king's e : 
Ser'ce [ſpyk, Su. ſpica, Lat.] 1. An ear of corn that is pointed yr ; 
ſharp at the end. 2. A large iron nail for faſtening of planks, z, |; b 
ecke! me 3. [Wich li 
otaniſts] is a body thick ſet with flowers, or fruits, in ſuch a manner a; 
to form an acute cone, as in wheat or barley, 1 
Ser'kED [ ſpicatus, Lat.] ſnarp- pointed. : 5 
To Srixk [from the noun] 1. To faſten with ſpikes, or large nail 1 
2. To fill with ſpikes, as the top of rails, pails, Oc. 3. [In gunner f hs 
to drive a ſpike into the touch hole of a gun, to render it unſerviceabl 7, 
4. To faſten a quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the 3 
carriages of the great guns, ſo that they may keep cloſe and firm to the A 
ſides of the ſhip, and not break looſe when the ſhip rolls. 3 
SIX ENARD [ ica nardi, Lat.] a kind of ear growing even with the 0 
ground, and ſometimes in the ground, uſed in medicine, Cc. 5 
SPI'KEDNEss [of /picatus, Lat.] likeneſs to an ear of corn, be 
To Sri [ypillan, Sax. ſpilde, Dan.] 1. To pour out accidentally ; 
2 or any liquid. 2. [ Spoliare, Lat.] to ſpoil, to corrupt, to de. * 
oy. 
_ Se1r'LLERs [with hunters] the ſmall branches ſhooting out from the up 
flat parts of a buck's horn at the top. | 170 
SPILTH [ypilð, Sax. ] a ſpilling, any thing poured out. hy 1 
To Spin, verb act. pret. /pun or ſpan, part. ſpun {xrpinnan, Sax, 5 1 
ſpinna, Su. ſpinde, Dan. ſpinnen, Du. and Ger. ] 1. To make yam bs 
thread, c. by twiſting any filamentous matter. 2. To draw out into N 
threads. 3. To protract, to draw out, to prolong. 15 
To Spin, verb neut. 1. To move round as a ſpindle or top. 2. To 2 
iſſue out into a ſmall ſtream, as blood out of a vein. | = : 
SP1'Na Venteſa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] an ulceration whereby the 1 
bones are eaten with a malignant tumour, without any pain of the pe- - 
Y P P centur: 
rioſteum or membrane that covers the bone. ſpirit 
Six Dorſi, Lat. [in — the ſeries of vertebra or bones of cond bs 
the 2 which ſuſtain the reſt of the body, and to which the ribs ae Sc. A 
joined. bf 
SPINAGE, Or SPINACH [ /þinace, It.] a pot herb, well known, — 
Se1'NaL [from ſpina, Lat.] belonging to the back- bone. TRE 801 
SPINA'L1s Colli, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle on the fide of the neck 0-1MM 
ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the thorax, and Univer 
inferior of the neck, and is inſerted into the inferior part of the vatebre Clem, A. 
of the neck backwards, Sins 
Seina'T1 [with anatomiſts] muſcles, whoſe office is to bend and may be 
ſtretch out the body backwards, and move it obliquely. netrating 
Ser'npLE [ppindel, Sax. ſpindel, Ger.] 1. An inſtrument uſed in zs that w 
ſpinning. 2. Any thing long and flender, as the axis of a whecl, of a of the ea. 
clock or watch, c. 3. The main body of the capſtan or dray-beam in | PIR1: 
a ſhip. 4. The iron on which the vane turns. | Petre wit 
SP1NDLE-Tree, a ſhrub, prickwood. large eart 
To Sri DLE {with floriſts] to put forth a long ſlender ſtalk. f foes 
Six [epine, Fr. /pina, Lat.] 1. A thorn. 2. The back-bone. 3 ing it wit 
he upper part of the ſhare- bone. ing made 
Ser'NET [epinette, Fr. /pinetto, It.] a muſical. inſtrument, a fort of diſlilled fe 
ſmall harpſichord. x SPIRIT 
Syin1'FEROUS [ /pinifer, from ſpina, and fero, Lat, to bear] bearing of this and 
thorns. days by a 
SP1Ni'GENOUS [| ſpinigena, from ſpina, and gigno, Lat. to beget] SPIRIT 
ſprung up of a thorn, | ted and inf 
SPINIVENE'TUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the holy thorn-tres. quor, by | 
Sink, a chaffinch, a bird. f by drop in 
Se1'nNeR [from pin] 1. One {killed in ſpinning. 2. A ſmall fort 0 wherein the 
ſpider. SPIRIT g 
Se1nniNG, Aub. [from in] the act of dtawing thread. bs fect thereof 
Sp1'NN1NG+WHEEL [of /pinning and wheel] the wheel by whuc "Mons, ſey, 
thread is ſpun. a "wards in 
Se1no's19M [of Spineſa, born a Jew, but he profeſſed no 711819 wi SPIRIT e 
ther Jewiſh or Chriſtian] the opinion or doctrine of Spiusſa, Wo 4 a. Feated diſtil] 
books, maintains that all religions are only political engines, calcula 20 SPIR1: 
. actiſe virtue entice 
to make people obedient to magiſtrates, and to make them Ee ell as 7 55 
and morality, and many other erroneous notions in philoſophy 35 „e up 
theology. 1 90 | his opi- I Legal 
Srix Os 18 Ts, the followers of Spinoſa, or the adberers to 7 that can 
„ 5 oy code ſpread 
Sptyo'srry [/pine/itas, Lat.] 1. Thornineſs. 2. Pop" 8 to th 
Sry nous [Hineus, Lat.] thorny, full of thorns. n lau to al eli ns a 
Se1'nsTER (of ꝓpinnan, Sax. to ſpin] 1. A title gien 8 mean 3 by tn 
unmarried women, even from the daughter of a viſcount i e 3 Sein! 
perſon. 2. A woman that ſpins. live x As 
Ser'nsTRY [of ppinnan, a, the act of ſpinning. 977 8 
Sri'us [with botaniſts) the ſloe- tree. icgeult partich ate 
Ser'ny [pino/as, Lat.] thorny, briary, perplexed» difficult. K es, and 
SrTRACLE ¶ piraculum, Lat.] a breathing-hole, à Poe. ſpirits wy 
\Se1'RaL [of fpira, Lat.] turning round like a fte. ding about? N 
Sri'x AL [in architecture, Qc.] a curve that aſcends wi roach the The ts; 
cone or ſpire, ſo that all the points thereof continually ape” fluid Jo 
axis. ircular kind, which brain, Tags 
'SPp1Ral. Line [in geometry] a curve line of the cire e vertes ds i 
oY | : . in winding from em diſch 
in its progreſs recedes from its centre; as in W hart of the b 
down to the baſe of a cone. d mumb- tion r 
Proportional Spixals [in geography] are ſuch lines Vital Sp 
lines on a gn e F ea foiral | 1 ne 7 RN I 
Ser'sALLY [from ph]; in form of a ipural. . ine, any pend. | 
Sri | ſpira, 3 of epier, F.] 1. A Nl — 0 SPrihiry 
wreathed or contorted. Air ſeems to conſiſt of ies cor n pyramid F High $p : 
ſpheres. Cheyne. 2. Any thing growing 8p taper, v ng A, OW doe 
pheres eyne Any 88 ; ſharp poin 4 Sp;r1 
ſteeple that riſes tapering by degrees, and ends in 2 Serxiri 
ear 85 can 14% a fle 
ve. 


top. 25 | 2 
p To Srigs [ /picare, Lat. epier, Fr.] to grow uf into an 
does. | 


ä 
Seranb [of /pira, Lat.] having a ſpire or ſteeple tapering till it comes 
int. | | 
3 [eprit, Fr. ſpiritu, It. eſpiritu, Sp. of ſpiritus, Lat.] 1. An 
immaterial, incorporeal being, an intelligence, &c. 2. Breath, mind 
in motion. The valmy ſpirit of the weltern breeze. Dryden. 3. An ap- 
arition. 4. Temper; habitual diſpoſition of mind. Of a malicious 
and revengeful ſpirit. Tillotſon. 5. Ardour, courage, vehemence of 
mind, 6. Genius, vigourof mind. With the ſame /pirzt that its author 
urit. Pope. 7. Intellectual powers diſtinct from body, Theſe diſ- 
courſes made a deep impreſſion on the mind and /pirit of the prince. C/a- 
rendon. 8. Sentiment, perception. Your Hpirit is too true, 22 fears 
too certain. Shakeſpeare. 9. Eagerneſs, deſire. A ſpirit 0 building 
ſucceeded a ſpirit of pull ing down. South. 10. Man ot activity, man of 
life, fire and enterprize. 11. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by the qualities of 
the mind. Such /pirits as he deſired to pleaſe. Dryden. 12. The like- 
neſs, eſſential qualities. A deſcending light, of all others, ſet off men's 
| faces in their trueſt ſpirit. Votton. 13. Any thing eminently pure and 
refined. 14. That which bath power or energy. 'The /pirits in things 
inanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in ſnow. 
Bacon. 1 f. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation. 16. [In the plu- 
ral number] that which gives vigour or chearfulneſs to the mind. See 
Se1Rers.”- 17. [In theology] is uſed by way of eminence for the third 
perſon in the holy Trinity; alſo for the divine power and virtue, and 
the communication thereof tu men; alſo an incorporeal being intel- 
ence. | 

1510 what we have already offered concerning the ſentiments of anti- 
uity, in relation to this divize perſon, under the words Dove, CHRIST, 
8 ELcESAITÆH; Only BROT TEN, c. we mult now add, that our 
predeceſſors in the faith did not confine (as ſome moderns have done) 
the Spirit's office to the age of miracles, and firt century; but do molt 
uniformly repreſent it as of PERPETUAL STANDING in the church. Thus 
in the ſo-much-celebrated creed of Lucian the martyr, a creed which the 
whole council of Antioch, in the reign of Conſlantius, publiſh'd, as being 
expreſſive of their own belief, we have the following clauſe, © And in 
the Holy Ghoſt, who is given for conſolation, and ſandification, and per 
fiction, to them that believe.” Bull. Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. p. 266. A 
creed, which I the rather mention, as St. Hilary judg'd it worthy of his 
comment; as the reader will find under the words, HyyposT as1s and 


Macepox1ans compared. And as to the ſentiments of the preceeding 


centuries, St. Irenæus has given us their joint belzef, when he {tiles this 
ſpirit, * Scala-aftenfionis ad deum, i. e. the ladder by which we af- 
cend to God: And till more fully, Ed. Grabe, p. 243, 244, 364, 410, 
Sc. And in p. 461, he deſcribes the doctrine handed down to him, as 
follows, ** Hanc eſſe adordinationem, &C. g. d. that by theſe ſteps [or 
gradation] we are to advance, and thro” the /piri# we muſt asCEND TO 
THE son, and hre the Son [muſt aſcend] to THE FATHER. See alſo 
Co.1tmmenss, PENTECOSTE, Homoiisians, and Momarcay of the 
Univerſe, compared with Jgnat. Epiſt. ad Ephe/. Ed. Smith, p. 15. and 
Clem. Alexand. Ed. Paris. p. 343, 590. 

SPIRIT of Mercury [in chemiſtry] one of the five principles which 
may be ſeparated from a mixed body by fire, It is ſubtile, light, pe- 
netrating, and active, and hath its particles in a very quick motion; it 
is that which is ſuppoſed to cauſe the growth and increaſe of all bodies 
of the earth, on which it ſettles. | 

SPIRIT of Nitre [in chemiſtry] is made by mingling one part of ſalt- 

petre with three of poiters- earth, and then diſtilling the mixture in a 
* earthen retort in a cloſe reverberatory fire. 
SrIRIT of Sale {in chemiſtry] is made by pulverizing ſalt, and mix- 
ing it with three times its weight of potters- earth pulverized, which be- 
mg made into a paſte with rain-water, and made into balls or pellets, is 
diſtilled /ecumdum artem. rin chemift 

SPIRIT of Salt dulcified [in chemi 1s made by mixing equal parts 
of this and Wirte of _ and * hows for - ba. ow 
days by a gentle heat. 

SPIRIT of Sulphur [in chemiſtry] is a ſpirit drawn from ſulphur mel- 
ted and inflamed ; the moſt ſubtile part of which is converted into a li- 
quor, by ſticking to a glaſs beel ſuſpended over it, whence it falls drop 
by drop into a trough, into the middle of which is placed the fone pot, 
wherein the ſulphur is burnt. | 

SPIRIT of Fitric] [in chemiſtry] is vitriol dried in the ſun, or in de- 


ſect thereof by the fire, and then diſtilled ſeveral times by chemical ope- 
nations, ſeveral times repeated, firſt in a reverberatory furnace, and af- 


terwards in balneo mariæ. rn 

Sri of ine, is only brandy fectified once or more times by re- 
peated diſtillations. - 

To Srixir. 1. To encourage, animate, &c, 2. To draw away, to 
entice, - 
To give up the Spix ir, to die. 
Univerſal Spixir [in chemiſtry] is the firſt of the principles of that 


| wt, that can be admitted for the compoſition of mixed bodies ; which, 


ing ſpread out through all the world, produces different things, ac- 


cording to the ſeveral matrices or pores of the earth in which it ſettles. 


SPIRITS [with chemiſts] conſiſt of a volatile ſalt and fi irit; as, Hpirit 
of — . — urine, — the like. : us vs * 

deid Spixirs [with chemiſts] are ſuch as conſiſt of acid particles and 
Vater, as ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, falt, &c. and as ſuch are very Corro- 

ve to metals ſalt or ſaline. . 

Sulphureous Spirits [in chemiſtry] are ſuch as conſiſt of very oily 
particles, and are thence very eaſily inflammable, as ſpirit of wine, c. 
- SPIRITS lin an animal body] are accounted. three, wiz. the animal 
mh ſeated in thc brain, the vital in the heart, and the natural in the 
The Animal Se1'g1iTs, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable, 
ud Juice or humour, ſeparated from the blood in the cortex of the 
rain, and received hence into the minute fibres of the medulla, and are 
y them diſcharged into the nerves, and are conveyed by them into every 
nh of the body, aud in them perform all the actions of ſenſe and mo- 
| Se1R1ITs, or Natural Spixirs [with natur iliſts] are only the 
* agitated parts of the blood, whereon its motion and heat de- 


Sri xirxp [from ſpirie] lively, vivacious, full of fire. 
% SP1RITED, proud, lofty, arrogant. | 

Aretas. of a baſe, ſordid temper. 

140 1 2 2 ſpirit] e, ** deprived of vigour. So /þ;- 


SPL 


Srlarrovs {from ſpirit] 1. Refined, advanced near tb ſpirit; 2, 
Fine, ardent, active. | ; 

Ser RITOUsNEss [from fpiritous] fineſs and activity of parts. 

SPI'RITUAL | /pirituel, Fr. ſpiritual, It. ſpiritualis, Lat.] 1, That 
conſiſts of ſpirit without matter. 2. Eccleſiaſtical, in oppoſition to tem- 
poral. 3. Devout, pious, religious. 

SPIRITUA'LITIES [ Miritualia, Lat.] are the profits which a biſhop 
receives from his ſpiritual livings, and not as a temporal lord, wiz. the 
revenues that ariſe from his viſitations, the ordaining or inſtituting of 
prieſts, preſtation money, c. | | | | 

SPIRITUA LITY [ ſpiritualite Fr. fpiritualita, It. of ſpiritualitas, Lat.] 
1. Spiritualneſs, devotion. 2. Intellectual nature, 

SPIRITUALIZA'TION [in chemiſtry] the extraction of the moſt pure 
and ſubtile ſpirits out of natural bodies. 8 

To Sri RITUALIZE [ hiritualiſer, Fr.] 1. To explain a paſſage of 
ſcripture after a ſpiritual manner; to put a myſtical ſenſe upon it. 2. 
To poliſh the mind, to refine the intellects. 

To SPIRITUAL1ZE [with chemiſts) is to reduce a compact mixt body 
into the principle, by them called /pir:f. | 

SIR vous | ſpiritueux, Fr. Jpiritoſo, It. of /pirituoſus, Lat.] full of 
ſpirits, lively, &c. | 

SP1'RITUOUSNESS, fulneſs of ſpirits, Ii velineſs. | 

To Se1'RT, to iſſue out with a force, as water, &c. out of a ſquirt, 
Se. See To SpART. | | 

To Ser'RTLE [corrupted from fp:rit] to diſſipate. Denham. 

Sp1'RY [from ire] 1. Pyramidial. The ry firr, and ſhapely box 
adorn, Pope. 2: Wreated, curled. Hid in the Airy volumes of the 
ſnake. Dryden. 1 5 | 

Sp1ss [ ſþiſus, Lat.] cloſe, firm, thick. 

SP1'sSATED [ /þiſ/atus, Lat.] thickened. 

SP1SSAF1ON, Lat. a thickening. re 

Sp1's$ITY, or SPI'SSITUDE [ ſþ7/#tas, Lat.] thickneſs. 

To Sp1T, preterite pat, part. pail. ſpit, of /pirted [ſperan, ſpicxan, 
Sax. ſpytre, Dan. ſpotta, Su.] 1. To eject from the mouth. 2. [From 
mit] to put upon a ſpit, 3. To thruſt through. I Hpitted trogs. 


Dryden. 


Sir [ſpreu, Sax ſpit, Du. ſpiet, L. Ger. ſpieſz, H. Ger. /pieds, It. 
eſpeto, Port.] a kitchen- utenſil for roaſting of meat. 

SPiT Deep, as deep as the table of a ſpade, as much ground in depth 
as may be digged up at once with the ſpade. 

SPITE [ſpyt, Da. depit, Fr.] malice. 

In Sp1TE of, in oppoſition, or defiance of. 

To SpirE one [ipyten, Du. ] to croſs, contradict, or vex one. : 

SP1'TEFUL [of ſpyt, Du. or depit, Fr. and fu//] full of malice or ill- 
will. | | 

SP1'TEFULLY [from ſpiteful] maliciouſly, malignantly. 

SP1'TEFULNESS, a ſpiteful temper, malice, malignity. h 

Ser'TTaL, or SP1'TTLE [| ſpedale, It. a con'rattion of hoſpital] a cha- 
ritable foundation. 

'Sp1'TTER {from pit] 1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 2. One who 
ſpits with his mouth. 3. [With hunters] a red male deer, near two 
years old, whoſe horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpit-wiſe. 

Ser'TTLE [ſpaSl, ſpazl, Sax. ſpottel, Du. ſpot. Su. /putam, Lat.] a 
moiſture ariſing in the mouth. | 
 S$pLa/NcnNiICa [onhayxnxa, Gr. 9. d. things relating to the bowels] 
medicines good for diſeaſes in the bowels. 


SPLANCHNO'LOGIST [of onnexya, the bowels, and Ar, Gr. to tell] | 


a deſcriber or treater of the bowels. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY [of onnayyronoyia, Of c νν, the bowels, and 
Ae, Gr. ſpeech] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of the bowels. . 

To SrrAsn [or plaſn] to daſh water upon, &c. See Prask. 

SPLA'SHY, waſhy, wet, watery. 

SPLA'TCHY, painted, counterfeit. 

SeLAY Footed, one who treads his toes much outwards. 

SPLAY'ING of the Shoulder [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, occa- 
fioned by ſome lip, ſo that the ſhoulder parts from the breaſt, and 
eaves a rift in the film under the ſkin, and makes a horſe trail his legs 
after him. | 

SPLEEN | /plen, Lat. m, Gr.] 1. A ſoft ſpungy viſcus, of a dark- 
1ſh red, or rather livid colour, ordinarily reſembling a tongue in figure; 
though ſometimes it is triangular, and ſometimes roundiſh : it is uſually 
placed under the left ſhort 77 and from the beſt and lateſt accounts of 
the animal ceconomy, its uſe is to furniſh a freſh ſupply of good gene- 
rous blood, in order to mix with that which is relurned after having paſt 
thro' the proper ſecretions of the liver. The reader will find a good 
portraiture both of this, and other parts, in Boer haas Oeconom. animal. 


Id. Londin. Whoſe remark is this, Patet'uſum ſplenis inſervire hepati,” 


p. 80. 2. A fit of anger. 3. Spite, hatred, grudge. 3. Melancholy, 
n vapours. Bodies changed to recent forms by /pleen, 
ope. 
SPLEE'NED [from een] deprived of the ſpleen. Animals /þ/cened 
grow ſalacious. Arbuthnot. | | 
W ROTh [of /pleen and full] angry, peeviſh, fretful, melan- 
choly. 

ban wes: an herb, otherwiſe called milt waſte. 

SeLeE'ny [from ſp/cen] angry, peeviſfi. — 

SPLE'NDENCY [of /plendens, La} ſhiningneſs, briliancy. 

Serz'NDb ENT [of /þ/endens, Lat.] ſhining, magnificent. 

SPLE'ND1D, or SPLE'NDIDOUS | ſplendide, Fr. 8 It. e plendiao, 
Sp. of ſplendidus, Lat.] glorious, magnificent, noble, ſtately. 

SPLE'NDIDLY, magnificently, ſumptuouſly. = | 

SeLENDipNEss [ ſplendor, Lat.) ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningnels, 
pompouneſs. | i 

SeLe'Nbour [ /plendeur, Fr. ſplendore, It. ſplendor, Lat.] 1. A light 
or brightneſs. 2. Glory, magnificence. 

SeLENE'TICK | ſplenetic, It. ſpleneticus, Lat. e-, Gr.] 1. Of, 
or pertaining to the ſpleen. 2. Affected with oppilations or obſtructions 
of the ſpleen, fretful, peeviſh. 171 

SPLENETICK Artery [in anatomy] the largeſt branch of the cæliaca, 
an artery that goes from thence to the ſpleen, and ends in it. 

SPLENIC. or SPLE'NICAL [ /f/enique, Fr. ſplenicus, Lat. .., 
Gr.] of, pertaining to, or good againit the ſpleen. 

SpLE'NiCa, Lat. meditines good againſt the ſpleen. e 

Vena SrlENIcA [with anatomiſts] the left branch of the vena porta, 
which is beſtowed upon the ſtomach, and cawl; part of che gut colon, 
and the ſpleen, ; 
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EX | Srrr'vif Maſculi [with anatomiſts] muſcles which ariſe from the fout + SyoxnTanxzovs [in the ſchools a term applied to ſ RP 

upper ſpines ol the vertebrz of the back, and from the two lower of the body and pony py erform 0 our ITC 8 of the 

neck, which aſcending obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe pro- ' SyoxTa'neovsLy [from ſpontaneous) freely, voluntaril 1 85 

ceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper part SyonTa'niousness [from ſpontaneous] voluntarineſs, freedom f 
| Fo 0 


of the occiput; their office is to pull the head backwards, to one wil. | 
Seoor, [fpohl, L. Ger. ſpubl, H. G.] a ſmall piece of cane or ed 


fide. | 
viſh.. 5 with a knot at each end, or a piece of wood turned in chat form 
| | » to 


Sperr / xis [from pleen] fretful, 2 
Servi [from ſþ/-en}] hot, fiery, paſſionate: obſolete, wind yarn upon. 


SPLE'NIUM [oTAmor, Gr.] a long plaiſter, &c. to be laid on the body SPOON on, Sax. ſpaen, Du. a hand ut Gl EE Ie: 
of one troubled with the ſpleen; alio a linen bolſter ſeveral times double, things. (TP g 3 eating liquid 
laid on wounds, ulcers, fractures, &c. 5 SPOO'NBILL [of ſpoο and bill] the name of a bird. | 

SPLENT or SPLINT [with farriers] a hard excreſcence or ſwelling on Syoo'xeuLL [of pn and Full} 1. As much as a {poon will hol 
the bone of the leg or ay en 7 horſe. Fo Any ſmall ww of liquid. old. 2. 

SPLENTsS [of (plenter, Du. with ſurgeons] pieces of wood uſed in SPOO'N-MEAT [of ſpoon and meat] liquid food, 
binding up broken limbs; alſo the pieces of a broken bone. with a ſpoon, # 12 nounſament taken 


To SpLice [of ſpliſſen, Du. or ſplitzen, H. Ger. ] to join one rope to SPoo'N-WwoRT, an herb. 1 5 
SPoo'NING [in ſea language] is, when a. ſhip being under fail in 
a 


as kc as GG. 


another, by interweaving their ends, or opening their ſtrands, and with 
a fid laying every ſtrand in order, one in another. ; ſtorm at ſea, cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right before the u. { 
To Srrier [with gardeners} is to graft the top of one tree into then they ſay, Se ſpoons ; and when the ſhip is in danger of brin © Wind; 
the ſtock of another, by cutting them ſloping, and faſtening them toge- maſts by the board, by her ſeeling, or violent rolling about. 6 > l 
ther. foundering, they generally ſet up the foreſail, to make her go the rap = P 
4 Cut SpL1ce [with failors] is when a rope is let into another with as and this likewiſe they term Jpooning the foreſail. Hogs 7 
much diſtance as one pleaſes, ſo as to have it undone at any time, and | Srora'pes [with aſtronomers] ſuch ſtars as were never yet ra ked ; 
yet be ſtrong enough. any particular conſtellation. 7 | 
A Round SPLICE, is when the end of a rope is ſo let into another, that SPORA'DIC1 Morbi [of o opadeg, Gr.] thoſe diſeaſes which are rife; fe 
they ſhall be as firm as if they were but one rope. | many places, or which (though different in nature) ſeize ſeyery Z 8 
8 1 Keb [ſplind, Dan. ſplinter, Du. ſplitter, Ger.] 1. A ſmall at the ſame time, and in the ſame country. 8 © hy no 
iver of wood. 2. A fragment of any thing. To Sroxr [/ diportare, or diportarſi, It.] to divert one" ; thi 
To SeLINTER [from he noun] 1. To Genie by ſplints. 2. To ſhi- play, to make 3 | 5 | tk, N25 ADR | 
ver, to break into fragments, SPORT [&diporto, It.] 1. Paſtime, diverſion. 2. Diverſions of th An 
To Sruir, verb act. ſplitrer, Dan. ſplyten, or ſplitten, Du. and L. field, as hunting, gaming, fiſhing, &c. 3. Mockery, contem > the 
Ger. ſpalten, H. Ger. ſpialtan, Teut.] 1. To cleave or cut aſunder. 2. mirth. | en 6. 
To divide. to part. 3. To daſn and break on a rock. 4. To divide, Sro'gTruL [of diporto, It.] full of play, merry, ludicrous the 
to break into diſcord. An irreſiſtable power plits their counſels Syo'xTruLLY [from Sportful] wantonly, merrily. : pre 
South. | | SPo'RTFULNESS [from Sportful] wantonneſs, merriment frol 8 
To Srurr, verb neut. 1. To burſt in ſunder. 2. To be broken play. 5 | 1 befe 
againſt rocks. | | SPORTIVE [of /e diportare, It.] diverting, gay, merry. thre 
7 SPLIT [ſea term] a fail is ſaid to be lit or /pi/t, when it is blown Sro'xTrIvENESs, divertingneſs, aiety. floo 
down. _ Sro'RT$8MaAN, one who delights in the diverſions of the feld. thar 
SPLITTER [from hit] one who ſplits. | Sror prob. of ſpatt, Du. and Ger. ignominy] 1. 4 ſpeck, a ſtain of 7 
SPLI'TTER of Cauſes, a lawyer. 8 colour, dirt, &c. 2. A ſmall piece of ground. 3. A taint, a diſpracc tiful 
SPO'DIUM, Lat. [oTro040, Gr.] the cinders about the melting of iron a reproach, | | | the | 
and braſs : alſo a ſort of ſoot which riſes from tried braſs, and falls down To Sror [from the noun] 1. To mark with diſcolourations, to ma. 51 
to the bottom, whereas pompholyx ſtill flies upwards. It is alſo taken culate. 2. To corrupt, to diſgrace, to taint. of th 
for burnt ivory, or the black pieces which remain after diſtillation, cal- SPo'TLEss [prob. of ſpat, and loſß, Du. and Ger.] 1. Without a ſpot St 
eined in an open fire till they become white. | 2. Innocent, free from reproach, immaculate. prin 
To SporL LHholiare, Lat.] 1. To rob or plunder. 2. To corrupt, to Syo'rT1.£5x855, unſpottedneſs, innocency. Te 
mar, to render uſeleſs. | | | SPo'TTED [from pet] having ſpots. throu 
SPOIL [ /poglio, It. /polium, Lat.] 1. Plunder, that which is gotten by SrorTER [from /por] one who ſpots. 4 Te 
violence. 2. The act of robbery, waſte. z. Corruption, cauſe of cor- Syo'rtTrY, full of 1 maculated. Milton. | mine. 
ruption. Villainous company hath been the poi, of me. Shakeſpeare. Srors in the Sun [with aſtronomers] are certain opacous or ſhady. Sp! 
4. The ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſerpent. Bacon. maſſes, which are ſometimes obſerved adhering to the bodv or dif: of a ſtrip 
SrortzR [from ſpoil} 1. A robber, a plunderer, a pillager. 2. One the ſun, the various figures and motions whereof are obſerved by the Sei 
that mars, or corrupts any thing. BY 8 help of a teleſcope. a 5 ready 
SrorL Vr [of il and full] waſteful, rapacious: obſolete. SpoU'saL [of epouſailles, Fr. ſponſalia, Lat.] 1. Marriage, nuptials. SPR 
« SPOKE, Or SPO'KEN, the preterite of Seat. See To Sprak. 2. An epithalamium or a wedding ſong. Milton. 5 catchi; 
SPOKE, /ub/?. ¶ ſpac, Sax.) the ray of a wheel. | Seov'sAaL, betrothing. | SPR 
_ SPOKESMAN [of ſpæcan, Sax. to ſpeak, and man] one who ſpeaks Srov'sacs, betrothing, eſpouſing. Irn 
in behalf of another. | 5 SPOU'SED, | of epou/er, Fr.) eſpouſed. Milton. bear t] 
To SpoLIATE | fpolia, Lat.] to rob, to plunder. 5 SPousE [epouſe, Fr. ſpoſa, It. epa, Sp. ſpon/a, Lat.] a bridegroom oy 


SPOL1A'T1ON, the act of robbing or deſpoiling. or bride, one joined in marriage. 
SPOLIAT10N [in a law ſenſe] a writ which lies for one incumbent Seov'sz-nrzrcH [in old law] adultery, or incontinence between 
ago another, for the fruits of the church, in any caſe where the right married perſons; in oppoſition to ſimple fornication. 
of patronage does not come into debate, | | To SpouT, verb ad. [{puyten, Du.] to pour out. 
Sro' vous, or SPo'NDEE [er, Gr.] a foot of Latin or Greek To Srour, verb neut. to guſh out or diſembogue. 
verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables, as cœlum. If the reader would SPOUT [ ſpupte, Du.] 1. A pipe or trough, for conveyance of water, 


ſee what effect this grave and weighty meaſure has on the ear, he may 2, Water falling in a body, a cataract. | | reco 
examine that line of Homer. Mater Srour [at ſea] a maſs of water collected between à cloud and wil they 
Kar a hh . rod Jake nonpeire ; | the ſurface of the ſea, in the ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of water. Theſe | To: 
Or that of Virgil, o pP)hænomena frequently happen in the Weſt-Indies, and very much en- Corenke; 
Chara Deum ſoboles, magni Jovis incrementum ; danger ſhips that are near them, unleſs they are diſperſed and broken by ee 
Or of our Engliſh rival to them both, the ſhot of great guns. | g : and Jet 
Then with eExyanDep wings he ſtears his flight x _ SPRAIN [but more properly a frain, prob. of Heini, Fr.] a violent 25 
Aloft mcumBenT on the duſky air, ; | contorſion, or wreſting of the tendons of the. mulcles, occaſioned by i. va 
| That felt unuſual weight, Parid. Loft. Book I. ſome ſudden accident. | | Ser” 
See Prazicmvs, Jawsrc, and Txocu us compared. To SeRain, to contort or overſtretch the tendons. ſprit 
SPO'NDYLES ¶ /pondyli, Lat. ownorJunos, Gr.] the chine-bones. Sralxrs, the dung of an otter. | To $ 
_ . SPONDYLUS [owo9vn@-, Gr.] a knuckle, or a turning joint of the Syranc, the preterite of ring. See To SyRrING: Ger.] x 
back-bone: + ; | SPRAT [fprot. Dan: Du. and L. Ger.] a ſmall fi. | into rami 
SPONGE ¶ ſpongia, Lat.] a kind of ſea-moſs that grows on the rocks. To SPrRawL, to lie ſtretched out in length and breadth. tp "ER 
2 To Sronoꝝ ¶ from the noun] to ſuck up as a ſpunge, to gain by mean To SrRAwI. [pradle, Dan. ſpartelen, Do.) 1. To ſtruggle, e 1 8 
arts. „ | | | convulſions of death. 2. To tumble with agitation and contor of trees 
 SpoO'NceR [from ponge] one who hangs on others for a mainte- the limbs. it like Segue 
nance. | SPRAY. 1. A ſmall bough or ſprig. 2. A kind of Wit! 0 di- gance. 
SPO'NGINESS +[from ſpongy] ſoftneſs and fulneſs of cavities like a ſmall rain, cauſed by the daſhing of the waves, which will fly F 
ſponge. | Nance, and wet like a ſmall ſhower of rain. fyredde Dan, 
To SerEaD, verb ad. [ypnedan, Sax. (preyTen, Na, and breadth. 


SPo'NGIOIDEA Qa, Lat. [in anat.] the ſame as the cribriformia, or | 
ſpryda, Su.] 1. To lay open, 9 to extend in 9 e 2 curtain. 


ſie ve like bones. £ | 
| Fro noious | pongio/us, Lat.] ſpongy or like a ſpunge. 2. To ſtretch, to extend. He fpreadeth out the heavens d their bane: 
Sro NGIOUSNEss, ipongineſs, | Pſalms. 3. To emic as effluyia or emanations. They pre 
Milton. ; 
wer. 


Spo'NGITEs, a ſtone found in ſpunges. ; | 
SPo'NGY bran Jjouge) 1. Soft, and full of ſmall inſterſtitial holes. To SrrEAD, verb neut. to extend itſelf, to open as a flo ot a fn 
2. Drenched, ſoaked, full, like a ſponge.  SyrEad [from the verb] 1. Extent, compals. I — = No 
Sroxsal. [| ſpon/alis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to a ſpouſe, betrothing, ſpread of improveable land. Addiſon. 2. Expanſion of P 
or marriage, flower hath that /pread of the woodbine. Bacon. imer, 2 diſſem 
SPO N510N, Lat, an engagement, promiſe, or obligation. 6 SPREADER [from /pread] one that ſpreads, 4 publiſher, 
- 'Spo'ns0R, Lat. an undertaker or ſurety for another, a god-fa- nator. - | : u of a pl 
ther. t OT ; 7 Syr1G [Drag C. B. ꝓpnic, Sax.] a ſmall twig or vie all twigs on 
| SronPANEITY [from ſpantanesus] voluntarineſs, willingneſs. Or ſomething more than a flip, as having more leaves and tin 
| rather the principle of action within the being itſelf, or power of action than a ſlip has, and is alſo of ſome growth. 
A in general, as contradiſtinguiſhed from morul agency, which laſt diſtin- Sexz1'coy [of pi, Sax. ] having ſprigs. .. Gee Sri. 
guiſhes the human ſpecies from animals of a tower kind. See Moral SPRIGHT [g. d. @ ſpirit] à phantom, an 2 
Agency. . Pot ToSekr1Gur [from the noun] to haunt, as a (pr ely, briſk. 
SPONTA NEOUS | /portaneus, Lat. ſpontante, Fr. ſpontanzo, It, eſponta- SeR1'GHTFUL [of hir and pull] full of ſpirit, vel, 
neo, Sp.] free, acling of its own accord. SyR1'GaTEULTY [from /prightful] briikly, 
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Spr1/GHTFULNESS, or 8 
irit, livelineſs, vigorouſneſs. | 
TROY, full + ſpirit and life, lively, briſk. 1 5 
eprIGHTS, ſhort arrows, anciently uſed in ſea-fights, having wooden 
reads ſharpened ; they diſcharged them out of muſquets, and they 
would paſs through the ſides of a ſhip, where bullets would not 


enter. 
To SPRING), 
ger, Dan. ſprinaa, 


[ſpprepulneſſe, Sax. fulneſs 


verb neut. pret. ſprang or ſprung [ppunzan, Sax. (prin: 

Su. ſpringen, Du. and Ger. ] 1. To ſprout, or ſhoot 
forth like plants. 2. To ariſe or iſſue out as water does out of the 
ground, 3. To ariſe, to appear. 4. To iſſue with effect or force, Oh 
jpriag to light. Pepe. ' 5. To proceed from anceſtors. Our Lord 
/prang out of Judea. Hebrews. 6. To proceed as from a ground, 
cauſe, or reaſon. Do not blaſt my ſpringing hopes. Rowe. 7. To 
grow, to thrive. We periſh and we ſpring. Dryden. 8. To bound, 
to leap, to jump. She prong from bed. Dryden. 9. To fly with ela- 
fic force. 10. To riſe from a covert. 

To SyRING, verb af. 1. To ſtart, to rouſe game, 2. To produce 
light. And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. Dryden. 3. To 
produce haſtily. 4. lo paſs by leaping. 'To /pring the fence, Thom- 
Mop SPRINGS, are ſuch as uſually flow from coal mines or ſome ſul- 
hurous mineral, ſo called, becauſe, being of a harſh and brackiſh qua- 
ity, they rather kill plants than nouriſh them. 

To Said a Maſt [lea phraſe] is when a maſt is only cracked, and 


rot quite broken in any part, as at the hounds, partners, &c. they ſay 


the maſt is rung. - ; | a 
SyrING [ſppinx, Sax. ſprinck, Du. ſpring, Ger.] 1. A fountain. 2. 


An original. 3. A principle of motion. 4. One of the four ſeaſons of 
the year. 5. A device for catching fowls, and for various other uſes, 
6. [In phyſics] a natural faculty or endeavour bodies have to return to 
their firſt ſtate, after having bcen violently put out of the ſame, by com- 
preſſion, bending, or the like; called elaſticity, or elaſtic force. 

SprING Tides, high tides, or thoſe which happen about three days 
before the full or change of the moon; but they are at the top or higheſt 
three days after the full or change, when the water runs higheſt at the 
flood, and loweſt at the ebb, and the tides run more ſtrong and fwift 
than in the niepes. 1 8 

The SpRixo [as a poetical deity] was repreſented as a ſprightly beau- 


tiful damſel, clad in green, having divers flowers in both hands: or as 


the goddeſs Flora: or by the image of Virtumnus. 
SprING Arbour [of a watch] that part which is placed in the middle 
of the ſpring box, about which the ſpring is wound or turned. | 
SPRING Box [of a watch] a ſort of box of ſteel which contains the 
ſpring, being in the ſhape of a cylinder, | | 
To SpRixe a Leak [with ſailors} is to begin to leak or take in the ſea, 
through ſome openings of the ſhip's timbers. | 
To Srxix @ Mine [in terms of war] to let fly, or blow up a 
mine, 
SPRI'NGAL. 
a ſtripling. 
SPr1'NGANT [in heraldry} a term applied to any beaſt in a poſture 
ready to give a ſpring or leap. | | 
SeRinGe [ſpning, Sax.] a ſnare or device made of twiſted wire for 
catching birds or ſmall beaſts. | | 
SPRINGER [from ſpring] a rouſer of the game. | 
SPRINGER of an arched Gate [in architecture] the mouldings that 
bear the arch. Rs 
Spr1'Nc-HALT [of ſpring and halt] a lameneſs by which a horſe 
twitches up his legs. | | 
SPRI NGINEss [of ſpin 
they are preſſed or altered by 
figure. | 
SrRINOLE [from ſpring] a ſpringe, an elaſtic nooſe. | 
SPRINGY Bodies [in philoſophy ] ſuch bodies, as having had their 
form or figure changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion of another body, can 
recover again their former figure; which bodies, that are not elaſtic, 
will not do. 
To Syr1i'nkLE [ppencan, Sax. biſprenger, Dan. ſprenkelen, Du. 
(prenken, ſprinck:fen, or ſprenckein, Ger.] 1. To wet with drops of 
ſom e liquor. 2. To ſcatter in ſmall maſſes. Take aſhes of the furnace 
and let Moſes /prin#/e it up towards heaven. Exodus. | | 
5 5 bade a ſmall SpR1NKLING of ary thing, is, to have a little notion 
K. 
SPRI'T-SAIL 
ſprit. | 
To Syrour [ſppnytran, Sax. ſprottan, or ſpxyten, Du. ſprofſen, H. 
Ger.] 1. To put forth as plants do, to germinate. 2. To ſhoot forth 
into ramifications. Vitriol is apt to prour with moiſture. Bacon. 
SPROUTS [ſp;hvra, Sax. ſprotte, Du. ſprofle, H. Ger.] 1. A fort of 
Tug coleworts ſprouting out of old ſtalks, &c, 2. The buds or ſhoots 
ok trees. ; | 5 
SeRuce [the etymology uncertain] nice, trim, neat, without ele- 
Lance, | | 
To Serve, to dreſs with affected neatneſs. | 
SPRUCE Beer [g. d. Pruſtan Beer] a ſort of phyſical beer brought 
from Dantzick and Koningsberg, good for inward bruiſes. 
SPRUCE Leather i. e. Pruſſian Leather, | 
SPRU'CENESS, neatneſs, 7 exactneſs of dreſs. 
PRUNG, the preterite of /o ſpring, which ſee 
SPRUNT, any thing ſhort, and that will not eaſily bend. 
Spup, a ſhort ſorry knife. | 
To Seu. See To Srew. 4 
Sev'LLERS of Yarn, men employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. 
To Sruur [mo, Lat.] to froth or foam. | 
SPUME ma, Lat] froth, foam, the skum of gold or ſilver. 
Syv "MD ſpumidus, Lat.] foamy, frothy. 
SPpUMI'FeROUS [ /punifer, from puma, and fero, Lat. to bear] bring- 


7. 4. a young ſpringing ſhoot of a plant] a young man, 


an, Sax.] a quality in ſome bodies, when 
a preſſure or ſtroke, to recover their former 


[wich mariners] the ſail which belongs to the bolt. 


2 


ing froth or foam. | 

PU MINESS Cof puma, Lat.] frothineſs. 

Srv'uous, or SyU'MY [ pumeus] full of froth, frothy. 

PUN, the preterite of 70 ſpin, which ſee. 

PUN-YARN [in fea langoa gl is the yarn of untwiſted ropes, the 
ends Ne "_ are ſcraped wh. caten thin, in order to be let into 
80. 


SQA 
; ropes, and ſo be made as long as occaſion ſha If 
require. | | | 
SPUNGE [eponge, Fr. ſpugna; It. e/p21ja; Sp. and Port. of ſpongia, 
Lat.] 1. A kind of ſea fungus, or muſhroom, found adhering to __ 


the ends of other 


ſhells, Fc. on the ſea ſhore.. See Syponce. 2. [With farriers] that 
part of a horſe's ſhoe next the heel. 3. [With gunners] a rammer or 
ſtaff with a piece of lamb-skin about the end of it, for ſcouring great 
guns, before they are charged again, after having been nl 

To SpuNGE. 1. To waſh or rub a thing over with a ſpunge. 2. To 
clear a gun from any ſparks of fire remaining in it with a gunner's ſpunge 
3. To eat or drink at other people's coſt, | . 

Pyrotechnical Spu'xdEs, are made of large muſhrooms or fungous ex- 
creſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, fir, £c, theſe are dried in wa- 
ter, boiled and beaten, then put in a ſtrong lie made of ſalt-petre, and 
afterwards dried in an oven. Theſe make the black match or tinder 
brought from Germany, for ſtriking fire with a flint and ſteel. 

SPU'NGING-Hou/e, a victualling houſe, where perſons arreſted for 
debt are kept ſome time, either till they have agreed with their adverſa- 
* or are removed » a cloſer confinement. Fay 

PU'NG1US, Or SPUNGY {| /ſpongieux, Fr. ſpugnoſo, It. efpongiofo, Sp. 
and Port. ſpongio/us, Lat.] 1. os like a 8 2. Wa mol. 
watery; 3. Drunken. wet with liquor. His /pungy officers. Shake- 
ſpeare. / 

SPUNNGINEss [of fpongir/us, Lat.] a ſpungy quality. 

SPUNK. 1. 'Touch-wood, halt-rotten woods. 2. A ſubſtance which 
grows upon the ſides of trees, 

SPUR [rpana, Sax. pore, Du. ſpohr, Ger.] 1, A device of iron with 
ſharp points, to make a horſe go. 2. 'The ſharp weapon on a cock's 
leg. 3. Incitement, inſtigation. 

To SruR, verb ad. [of ſporen, Du. or ppupnan, Sax. ſpohren, Ger.] 
1. To prick a horſe with a ſpur. 2. To put, egg on, or forward. 

To Spur, verb neut. to be in great haſte, to preſs forward, 
7 SPUR Royal, a ſort of gold coin, current in the reign. of king 
ames I. 

SpuR-Galled [of pur and gall] hurt with a ſpur. | 

SPURGE [eſpurge, Fr.] a plant, the juice of which is ſo hot and cor- 
roding, that, if dropped apon warts, it eats them away, and is called 
devil's milk. | | 

Spu'r1a Angina [with phyſicians] the baſtard quinſy. 

SPURIOUS | /purius, Lat.] 1. Not genuine, falſe, counterfeit. 2. 
Baſe-born, baſtard. a 

Sruxiovs Diſeaſes, are ſuch as degenerate from their kind, as a ba- 
ſtard pleuriſy, c. = = 

SpuR1ous Hach [in anatomy] the fleſh of the lips, gums, glans, pe- 
nis, &c. which is of a different conſtitution from all the reſt. _ 

SPU'RIOUSNEsS [of /purius, Lat.] baſeneſs of birth, baſtardlineſs, 
counterfeitneſs. 

Spu'RKETS [in a ſhip] are the ſpaces that are between the upper and 
lower futtocks, or compaſſing timbers, or between the timbers called 
rungs, on the ſhip's ſides afore and aft, above and below. 

SpU'RLING [eſpelan, Fr.] a ſmall ſea fiſh. 

Spurn [ſponne, Sax.] a daſh or kick with the foot. 

To SevRn [ſponnan, Sax. ſpierna, Su.] 1. To kick, to ſtrike with 
the foot. 2. To reject, to ſcorn, to put away with contempt. 3. To 
treat with contempt. | 

SPU'RER | from pur] 
ſpurs. | 
Sru“RRVY | ſpergula, Lat.] a fort of herb. 

SPURT, a ſtart, a ſudden fit, of ſhort continuance. 

To Syvrr [prob. of ſpurgten, Du. ſpruetten, L. Ger. ſpruetzen, H. 
Ger. ] to burſt or force out, as liquors out of a bottle, caſk, Wc. 

Sruk- wax, a horſe-way through a man's ground, which a man may 
ride in by right of cuſtom. 

Syu'TaTIve [of ſputare, Lat. to ſpit} ſpitting much. 

SPU'TTER, a noiſe or buſtle. 

To SeuTTER | ſputacchiare, It.] 1. To ſpit often, and but little at a 
time, to be always ſpitting, like an angry cat. 2. To ſpeak haftily and 
= ad as with the mouth full ; to throw out the ſpittle by haſty 

eech. | | 
a Spu'TTERER [from ſputter} one that ſputters. 

Spuꝰ Tun [in medicine] the ſpittle. 5 | 

To Spy [ipypan, Sax. ſpien, or ſpieden, Du. #pzer, Fr. ſpiarg, It. 
e rs Sp. vſpemr, C. Br. ſpahen, Teut. all of ir, Scyth. the eye] 1. To 
eſpy, to diſcover with the eye, to watch, to obſerve, 2. To diſcover 
by cloſe examination. 

Spy [ſpie, Du. eſpion, Fr. 


1. One that uſes ſpurs. 2. One that makes 


Jpia, or ſpione, Ie. eſpia, Sp.] one who clan- 


deſtinely ſearches into the ſtate of places or affairs, one ſent to gain in- 


telligence in an enemy's camp or country. 

Sr Y- BOAT [of /þy and boat] a boat ſent out for intelligence. 

SQaB, adj. [the etymology uncertain} 1. Unfeathered, newly hatched. 
2. Fat, thick, and ſtout, awkwardly bulky. a 

Squas, ſubſt. a ſoft ſtuffed cuſhion or bolſter for a couch or window; 
alſo a thick fat man or woman. ett 

To Squas, to fall down Pg or flat. 

Squa'ss15H4 [from /quab} thick, heavy, fleſby. | 

SERIE [from the verb] a quarrel, brangle, or diſpute. 

To SquaBBLE ſkiable, Su.] to quarrel or fall out. | 

Seua'sBLED [with printers] is when the lines are broke, or the let- 
ters of the lines are mixed ons ue wig 1 

Saua ꝰD RON [e/caudron, Fr. /quadrone, It. eſguadron, Sp. e/quadram, 
Pak ol 3 Lat.] 1. A body of horſe, from 100 to 200. 2. A 
body of men drawn up ſquare. 3. A number of ſhips, part of a 


fleet. 


Sa vA“L [ /qualidus, Lat.] foul, naſty, filthy. | 
SqQuUa'L1D 0 botanic writings] a term applied to colours when they 
are not bright, but look faded and dirty. | 

Squa'Lipness, or Squaiirbity [of /qualiditas, Lat.] foulneſs, na- 
ſtineſs, ſlovenlineſs. 

To SquaLL [prob. of ſchallen, Teut. to ſound] to bawl out. 

SquaLL. 1. A ſudden ſtorm of wind or rain, not of very long con- 
tinvance. 2. A loud ſcream. 

Sovs'LLEY. 1. A faultineſs in cloth, chiefly in the make of it. 2. 
Inclinable to ſudden ſtorms of wind and rain. : 

Squan1'ctrous [ /quameger, Lat.] bearing or having ſcales. 
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8avano'ss Ofa, Lat. [in anatomy] the bones of the skull behind the 
ears. | 
| SQuanosa Sutura [with anatomiſts] one of the ſeams or ſutures of 
the ſkull, ſo called, becauſe the parts of the bones are joined together 
allope, and like ſcales. 4 
Saua uss¹0 0 /quameus, Lat.] ſcaly, or like ſcales. a 

Sqva'mmovs ſin anatomy] a term applied to the ſpurious and falſe 
ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe of their being compoſed of ſquammæ, or 
ſcales, like thoſe of wr . 

Squauo's E | ſquamoſus, Lat.] icaly, that has ſcales. 

SQUA woe [of /quamoſus, Lat.] ſcalineſs. 


Squa'mous Noot [with botaniſts] is that kind of bulbous root which 


confiſts of ſeveral coats involving one another, as the onion, Qc. 

To Sqva'nver [berſchwenden, Teut.] to laviſh, to ſpend or waſte. 

SQua'/NDERER, a laviſh ſpender. 

SQUARE, bt. [ quadratus, Lat. carre, Fr. guadro, It. and Sp.] 1. A 
figure conſiſting of four equal ſides, and as many right angles. 2. An 
area with four ſides, with houſes on each fide. 3. Rule, regularity, ex- 
act proportion. 4. Squadron, troops formed into a ſquare. 5. Quater- 
nion, number four. 6. Level, equality; as, to converſe upon the 
ſquare, 7. [With architects] an inſtrument for ſquaring their works. 
8. [With aſtrologers] an aſpect between two planents, which are di- 
ſtant go degrees one from another, which is looked upon as an unfor- 
tunate aſpect. : 

To Squars [equarir, Fr. quadrare, Lat. ſquadrare, It. quaarar, Sp.] 
1. To form with right angles. 2. To reduce to a ſquare. 3. To mea- 
ſure, to reduce to a meaſure. Square all the ſea by Creſſid's rule. Shake- 

are. 4. To regulate, to mould to ſhape. By the proportions of 
God's law we are to /quare our actions. Decay of Piety. 5. To regulate, 
to fit. Eye me, bleſt providence, and ſfuare my trial. Milton. 

SQUARE, adj. I. * right angles. 2. Having angles of what- 
ever content, as three /quare, five /quare. 3. Parallel, exactly ſuitable. 
4. Strong, ſtout, well tet ; as, a /gzare man. 5. Equal, exuct, honeſt. 
It is not /quare to take on thoſe revenge. Shakeſpeare. a 

Hollow Squars [in military art] a body of troops drawn up with an 
empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums and baggage, and 
covered every way with pikes to keep off horſes. 

Square Number [in arithmetic] a number which is ſquared or mul- 
tiplied by itſelf, as three by three, which is nine, and four by four, 
which is ſixteen, | | | 
Square Root [in arithmetic] the ſide of a ſquare number, as four 

is of fxteen. See Root. 8 95 

Long Square [in geometry] a figure that has four right angles and 
four ſides, but two of the ſides are long and the other ſhort. 

To SquaxE the Sail Tard. [a ſea phraſe] is to make them hang right 
acroſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed more than the other. 

SqvA RING [with mathematicians] is the making a ſquare _ to 
another figure given ; thus, the ſquaring of the circle is the making a 
ſquare equal and exactly correſpondent to a circle, or the finding out the 
area or content of ſome ſquare that ſhall be exactly equal to the area of 
ſome circle; a problem that has hitherto puzzled the ableſt mathemati- 
cians, though they come near enough the truth for any uſe. 

SQUA'RENEss [of eguarri, Fr.] a ſquare form. 

SqQuasH. 1. An American fruit, ſomething like a pompion. 2. A 
little animal. 3. Any thing unripe. 4. A ſudden fall. I ſhall throw 
down. the burden with a /qua/+ among them. Arbuthnot. 

To Squasn, to ſqueeze flat, to bruiſe. | | 
1 To Squar [of /quatto, It.] to cow down, to fit bearing upon the 

nees. | 
 SqQuar, adj. [quatto, It.] r. Cowring down, or fitting upon the knees, 
2. Thick and ſhort. 

Squar, /ub/t. a ſort of mineral. 

To Squawr. See To SquaLL. | 

To Squeax [prob. of quecken, Teut. quicken, H.Ger.] 1. To make 
a ſhril noiſe, to cry out. 2. To break ſilence, or ſecrecy, thro' fear or 

ain. ; 
 Squeax [queck, Teut.] a ſhrill noſe or cry. 


To e e Su.] to cry with a ſhril noiſe, through pain or 
fear. ” 
SqQuea'Misn [prob. 9. d. gualmiſb] weak-ſtomached, apt to heave 


or vomit. 
SQUEA'MISHNEsSS [g. d. qualmiſoneſs] a loathing. 
To Squeeze [cpypan, Sax. or, as Minſhew thinks, of guaſare, Lat.] 
1. To preſs cloſe together. 2. To harraſs, to oppreſs, to cruſh: 
Squig. 1. A ſort of fire-work. 2. Any petty fellow. 3. [Ina ga- 
ming houſe] a fort of puff of a lower rank, a perſon who has half che 
ſalary a puff has, given him to play. 
SQUILL [/quilla, Lat.] a ſea onion. 
SqQuina'NTHUs [with botaniſts] the ſweet ruſh. \ 
Squi'Nancy [| /quinantia, Lat.] a ſwelling and inflammation in the 
throat, which hinders the ſwallowing of meat, and ſometimes ſtops the 
breath. See Ancina and Quincy. 
Squi'nsY [ /quinantia, Lat.] See SQUINANCY. 
To SquinT [of pcendan, Sax. or ſchawen, Teut. according to Skin- 
ner] tolook awry. | 5 
SqQuinrT, adj. looking obliquely. 
Saur [ecuyer, Fr.] 1. The next inferior degree of honour to a 
knight. 2. An attendant on a noble warrior, 
7 rencher SQU1RE, one who is continually thruſting himſelf in, at other 
people's tables. 
* To Squire @ Perſon, to wait upon him or her, in the manner of a 
gentleman uſher. IS 1 | 8 
SQUIRREL [ecurenil, Fr. ciuro, Port. ſciurus, Lat. of oxizg®-, Gr.] a 
wood weazel. 1 
Lo Squirt [prob. of ſpruyten, or oxieraw, Gr. to ſkip] to ſpurt 
out, 
vir. 1. A ſyringe. 2. A ſmall quick ſtream, » - 
To Squi'TTER [prob. . 4. Scatter or /hitter} to void the excrement 
with a kind of noiſe. 
Surren [with tin miners] the droſs of tin. 
SqQua'BBLE. See SQUO'BBLE, n 
8. S. Semiſſis, half a pound. | | (fl 
S. 8. Societatis ſocius, Lat. i. e. fellow of the ſociety. N 
S. S. 8. Stratum ſuper Stratum, Lat. f. e. layer upon layer. 
S. T. an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command ſilence. 
©» ST. Saint. See GalAxrIirzs, and Eungmians, compared. 
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STA 


S. T. P. Sande Theolegie Prafzſſer, a profeſſor of divinity, | 
ST. N. Stylo Nowo, by th Nestle. . | 2 
ST. V. SH le Vetere, by the Old Stile. | 

To STas [ſome derive it of dab, 'Teut. a club, others of 2 
It. to tear, or rather from /ampare, It. to make or punch hoe: : 
wound by the thruſt of a ſword, dagger, or any pointed weapon 
wound mentally, ; 

STAB. 1. A wound made b 
2. A dark injury, a fly miſchief, 


STA'BLE [etable, O. Fr. of tabulum, Lat.] a place or h | 

| horſes in. 4 SR. OP e ep 

STABLE Stand [in the foreſt law] is when a perſon is ſound at hi 
5 


ſtand in the foreſt, with a croſs-bow or long-bow, ready to kill ag 
or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree, with greyhounds ready to ſlip; it;. 


tending to ſteal the deer; the other three are Bacſberond, B 
and Dog-draau. | 


ToSTaBLE [etaller, O. Fr. flabulo includere, Lat.] to ſet up! 
STA'BLE, Fr. [Valile, It. of ſlabilis, Fr.] Fan fixed, 2 


laſting. 8 
To STa'sLisH [etablir, Fr. flabilire, Lat.] to eſtabliſh, 


STABI'LiTY [of ftabilite, Fr. flabilita, It. of ſlabilitas, Lat.] 1. Fim. 


neſs, fixedneſs, laſtingneſs. 2. Not fluidity. 
To STA'BuLAaTE ¶Habulare, Lat.] to keep up cattle as in a fat 
 STacca'po [ flecco, It.] a pale or fence. n 


ſage, ſage of the mountain, or field-ſage. 
To Stack [of ſtacken, Du. to ſet with pales] 
hay, c. 2. Jo ſtumble, as a horſe. 


STack [of deen, Du. a pale, becauſe frequently ſet within pales] 1. 


A pile of hay, ſtraw, wood, &c. 2. A row of chimneys adjoining one 
to another. ä N 
STA'CTE [Faxrtn, of ago, Gr. to drop or diſtil] a kind of gun g 
creamy juice that iſſues out of the myrtle- tree. 8 
STa'DDLEs [g. d. ſtandils, of ſtand] young trees, 
S TA“D-HoL DER, Or STA'PT-HOLDER [of rxead, Sax, ſledt, Dy, 
ſtatt, Ger. place, and healden, Sax. houder, Du. or halter, Gr. keeper, 


the ſame as lieutenant in Fr. and not from ſtad or ſtadt, city] a gorerucr 


or regent of a province in the United Netherlands. Chzzf 4 I Nfl. 
ligue de Hollande. Richelet. a 

STA“Dbiuu, Lat. a Roman meaſure now taken for a ſurlong. 

Srarr [rrap, Sax. ak, Dan. Su. Du. and L. Ger. fiab, H. Ger, 
ſtap, Teut.] 1. A ſtick to walk with, and for various uſes. 2. 4 fup- 

ort, a prop. 3. An enſign of office, a badge of authority. 4. [Hic 
ſland.] a particular number of verſes in a pſalm or poem. 

habe got the better end of the S rar. 

That is, I have gotten the advantage. 

Duarter-STAFF, a pole or weapon uſed by prize-tighters, five or ſix 
foot long. | | 

Jacob s- SrAFFH [a mathematical inſtrument] an aſtrolabe, 

A Crefier, or Biſhop's-STAFF. 

A Srare-Offcer [in the army] a general. 

A STAFF of Cocks [with cockers] a pair of cocks. 

STAFF-TREE, a kind of ſhrub which keeps its leaves in winter. 

STac [ſome etymologiſts derive it of ꝓcican, Sax. to prick, /rom its 
rea neſs to puſh with its horn] a red male deer of five years ot age. 

STAG-EVIL, a diſeaſe in horſes, 

STAG- BEETLE, an inſect. 

STace [prob. of fadium, Lat. fade, Fr. a furlong] 1. A journey by 
land, or ſuch a part of it where a perſon inns or takes fieſl horſes, Sc. 
2. A place where any thing is publickly tranſacted. 3. [Perhaps ol 
etage, Fr. a tory, or p<gan, Sax. to aſcend, or /n, Gr. a roof] that 
place or part in a theatre raiſed with timber and boards, on which the 
actors of a drama move and ſpeak; and from hence (in a fte uſe) 
it ſignifies the preſent ſtate of exiſtence 3 as being a 4ind of ſtag? {or 
theatre] on which all mankind (like ſo many actors) perform their Us 
ſpeRive parts; and happy, thrice happy they, who when going of , 
/lage, ſhall receive the PLaupiT of a God ! 4. A place where mounte- 
banks expoſe their medicines to ſale, and make their harangues, and on 
which their tumblers ſhew their tricks. 

STace-Coach, a travelling coach for the coveniency of paſſengers 
fixed from ſtage to ſtage. | 

STact-Plays, theatrical pieces or diverſions, ſuch as ate acted upon 
ſtages. 5 
8 [a hunting term] a male deer of four years old. PL 

To STa'cctr [prob. of ſlaggelen, Du.] 1. To reel to and 110. 
To be in doubt, to waver. 


vertigo. 2. Madneſs, wild conduct: obſolete, ü 
SraiRITE, Ariſtotle, ſo called from Stagira, a town in 
his native place. See LycRUAM. oled toge- 
STa'oMa [with chemiſts] the pieces of ſeveral plants 1 fate 
ther in order to diſtillation Of the ſame etymology Win 
9 rof / 3 1 
TA'cNancy [of /lagnans, Lat.] the being withou J. 3 
STA'GNANT, Lat. 2 as the water 67 ponds or pools, motuon 
leſs, not agitated. _ : To 
To STA'GNaTE | flagnare, Lat.] 1. To ſtand ſtill as 2 2 
want a free courſe; to ſtop as the blood does, when it 15 8 ral 
Sram [prob. of etayer, O. Fr. to ſtay or bear up, 4. t vanity an 
able to bear up againſt the temptations and ſollicitations o 
vice] ſober, grave. 
STAarpxess, ſeriouſneſs, gravity, ſoberneſs. a 
STain [from the verb] 1. Blot, ſpot, diſcolouration. 
guilt or infamy. 3. Cauſe of reproach, ſhame. - 
STAIN and Golours [in heraldry] are tawney and man, at, to de 
To-STain [Skinner derives it of A einde, Lat.] 1. 15 55 5 92 
file, to dawb. 2. To dye colours. 3. To blemiſh or 
tation. e 
SraTvER [from /fain] one who ſtains or blots. 
STAai'NLEss [from /ftain] 1. Free from blots or 
Free from fin or reproach, Ker 
STAI'NanT Colours [in ange are e M 1 
SraAlx [xxagæner, Sax.] a ſtep to ac Yo contains 
STA AY 2 2 caſe] the part of a houſe that 
ſtairs. | STAKE) 


Macedonia, 


2 Taint of 


„ 2. 
diſcolouration. 


ſanart, 
l, 10 
2. To 


a thruſt with ſome pointed weapon 


cer; 

. . . 8 z If 15 ! 

of the four evidences or preſumptions by which a man is conviete of a 
U. 


l 22 


STa'curs, Lat. [saxvs, Gr.] the herb called baſe hore- hound, wild. 


I. | 
To pile up wood, 


STra'6GERS. 1. [With ps, a diſeaſe in horſes ſomewhat like a 
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STA'MMz 


STA 


| , bt. [azlk, Du. flake, Teut. ca, Sp.] 1. A flick in a 
6 1 A 15 laid down on a wager. 3. A ſmall anvil uſed by 
{miths, 

To STA 
To wager, to hazard. 


xe [ftacken, Du. ſtaken, Teut.] 1. To ſet with ſtakes. 2. 

STaLAacti Tis [of rarayu®., Gr. a drop or dropping] a ſort of ſto- 
ny, ſparry icicles, that hang down from the tops or arches of grotto's, 
caves, or vaults under ground, as alſo from the roofs and chapiters of 
pillars that are built over hot ſprings or baths. 

Srala'ctiCal, reſembling an icicle. Derham. | 

STALE, adj. [ſtel, Du] 1. Not freſh, old; as, fale beer, or „ale 
bread, .. 2. Worn out of regard or notice. 3 

STALE, ſubſe. [yxele, Sax. ſteel, Du. and L. Ger. fficl, H. Ger. ] 1. 
A handle. 2. A round or ſtep of a ladder, 3. [With fowlers] a fowl 
put into any place to allure others, a decoy fowl. 4. [Of fallen, Du, 
and Ger.] the urine of cattle. 

To STauz ſCtallen, Du. and Ger.] to piſs. 

STa'LENEss [ſtel, Du.] the being oppoſite to newneſs or freſh- 
neſs. 

To STaLk [prelcan, Sax.] 1. To walk ſoftly. 
ſtrait, and with a large ſtride. 

STALK, /ub/t. [ytele, Sax, ftiatke, Su. (tele, Du. and L. Ger. Qiel, H. 
Ger. prob. of 5-x:x@-, Gr.] 1. An high, proud and ſtately ſtep. 2. 
The ſtem of a quill. 3. [With botaniſts] the part of a plant receiving 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diſtributing it into the other parts, 
with which it is clothed, not having one fide diſtinguiſhable from the 
other. The ſtalk of a tree is called the trunk; in corn and graſſes, it is 


2. To go ſtately or 


Among liquids warm water Handi firſt. A. but hnot. 
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To STaxp [ytandan, Sax. ftanna, Su. ſlantan, Teut.} 1. To be 
upon or ſupported by the feet. 2. To ſtop, not to go forwards. 3. To 
be placed as an edifice. 4. To become erect, His hair food up. Job. 
5. To be at a ſtationary point, without progreſs or regreſſion. Say, at 
what part of nature will they and? Pope. G. To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, 
not vacillation. My mind on its own center ande unmov'd. Dryden. 7. To 
be in a ſtate of hoſtility, to keep the ground. 8. Not to yield, not to 
fly, not to give way. g. To be with regard to rank or order. 
| 10. To remain in 
the ſame ſtate. I will eat no fleſh while the world /arderh. 1 Gorinthi- 
ans, 11. [Eftor, Sp.] to be in any particular caſe. The world's great 
victor food ſubdu d by ſound, Pope. 12. Not to become void, to re- 
main in force. My covenant ſhall land faſt with him. P/alns., 13. To 
conſiſt, to have its being or eſſence. Which food only in meats and 
drinks. Hooker. 14. To be with reſpect to terms of a contaact. The 
hirelings _ at a certain wages. Carew. 15. To have a place. If it 
and within the eye of honour. Shakeſpeare. 16. To be in any ſtate at 
the preſent time. Why ſand we longer ſhiv'ring under fears? Milton. 
17. To have any particular reſpect. The relation which man neceſſa- 
rily and in towards his Maker. South. 18. To be without action. 


19. To depend, to reſt, to be ſupported. The ground it Hands on. 


Locke. 20. To be with regard to ſtate of mind, 1 and in doubt of you. 
Galatians. 21. To ſucceed, to be acquitted, to be ſafe. By whoſe 
judgment I would /ard or fall. 4diiſon. 22. To be reſaluely of a 
party. Who have /ood for the truth. Hooker, 23. To repreſent, to ſig- 
nify. Theſe names and for the ſame thing. Locke. 24. To remain, 


called the blade. 
A naked STALK, one which has no leaves on it. 
A crefled STALK, one which has furrows or ridges. 
A winged STALK, one which has leaves on both ſides. 
A ſtriped STALK, one that is of two or more colours. 
STA'LKERS, a ſort of fiſhing- nets. 
STA'LKING [of ꝓtælcan, 
ting. 
STALKINGLY, ſtruttingly. 


lers from being ſeen by the game. 
STA'LKING=HORSE | with towlers] 1. A horſe, an old jade who will walk 
gently up and down, as you would have him, in water, c. beneath 


for partridges. 2. [In a figurative ſenſe] a perſon employed, as a tool, 
to bring about ſome affair; a thing uſed for a pretence. 

SrA LK [from ali] hard like a ſtalk. 

STALL Iytal, Sax. Qal, Dan. Su. H. and L. Ger. a ſtable] 
place for fatting cattle. 2. A little ſho 
without the fore-ſide of a ſhop. 3. A 1 
church for a dignified clergy man. 

To STALL | prob. of ꝓtal, Sax. ftallen, Du.] 1. To put into a ſtall in 
order to be fattened. 2. [From inſal] to inveſt. 

STALL-FED [of Hall and fed} fed with dry food, not with graſs, 

STALL-WORN [of ſtall and worn] kept long in a ſtall. 

STA'LLAGE, money paid for ſetting. up ſtalls in a fair or market. 


3 [/allone, It. etalon, Fr.] a ſtone-horle, kept for getting 
| colts. 


STA'LTICA, aftringent medicines. 
Stamina, Lat. 1. The firſt principles of any thing. 2. [With anato- 
| miſts] 'are thoſe fimple, original parts of an animal body which exiſted 
| firſtin the embryo, or even in the ſeed; and by the diſtinction, augmenta- 

tion, and accretion of which, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk, is 


ſup 3. [With botaniſts] are 


1. 
or apartment under a bulk, 
at in the quite of a cathedral 


— 


poſed to be formed by additional juices, 
thoſe fine threads, capillaments, or hairs growing up within the flower 


of ſome plants, as tulips, encompaſſing round the ſtyle, or piſtil, and on 
which the apices grow at the ends. 


STAMINE/OUs | Hamineus, Lat.] that has ſtamina, or a ſort of threads 
| mit; conſiſting of threads. 

STAMINEouUs Flowers -[in botany] are thoſe imperfect flowers which 
want the fine coloured leaves called. petala, and conſiſt only of the Rylus 


and ſtamina. 
STA'MMEL, a large flouncing mare; alſo an over-grown bouncing 
oh weach, : | | 
on STAMMEL Coloured Horſe, a bay or cheſnut. coloured one. 


To STa'mmer [ſtammeren, Du. ptammenan, Sax. ſtamme, Dan. 
| fammg, Su. Gammern, Ger.] to ſtutter, to faulter in one's ſpeech. 
. (ptamon, Sax.] a ſtutterer, one who faulters in his 
peech. 
STA'MMERING [of ptamon, Sax.) ſtuttering in ſpeech. 
| To Sraur [ttamper, Dan. tampa, Su. tampen, Du. and L. Ger, 
dampfen, HI. Ger.] 1. To ſtrike or beat the ground with the foot. 2. 
0 pound, to beat in a mortar. 3. [Efamper, Fr. tlampare, It. eflam- 
ber, Sp. ſtampein, L. Ger. ſtampkeln, H. Ger.] to make a ſtamp, im- 
| Prelſion, or effigies upon. 4. To coin, to mint. 
STAMP [rtamp, Sax. ſtamper, Du. ſtampel, L. Ger, Qampfel, H. Ger.] 
Any inſtrument by which a hollow impreſſion is made. 2. A mark 
15 on any thing, impreſſion. 5. A thing marked or ſtamped. Having 
i golden ſtamp About their necks. Shakeſpeare. 4. A picture made by 
Mpreſſion ; a cut. 5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſtom ta the 
EoVernment, 6. A character, good or bad, fixed upon any thing. 7. 
thority, currency, value derived from any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 8. 
"!ampa, It. ePampe, Fr.] a print or impreſſion. | 
A MPER [from amp] an inſtrament for pounding. 
To STANCH, verb ad. [etancher, Fr.] to ſtop a flux of blood. 
0STANCH, verb neut. to ſtop. SY 
ben prob. of ptanban, Sax. to ſtand, or perhaps of Hanché, O. 


1 lop'd, not wavering, firm] 1. Subſtantial, ſolid, good, ſound. 2. 
eng, not to be broken. 


Schuss (prob. of ꝓtandan, 
875 NCHIONS | eftanſor, Fr 

es  CHIONS (in a ſhip] 
STA'NCHL ess [from anch] not to be ſtopped. 

O50 {tand, Sax.] 1. A pauſe; a doubt or uncertainty. 2. A 
raplion any thing upon. 3. A poſt, or ſtanding place. 4. Stop, 


"aa fand. Beuth. 6. A point beyond which 
inding the painter's ſcience at a ffand. Prior. 


| 


* 


Sax. ] ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs, &c. 
] ſupporters in buildings. 
pieces of timber which ſupport the waſte 


5. Higheſt rank, ſtationary point. The ſea hath conti- 
one cannot pro- 


Sax. ] walking ſoftly, ſtately, and ſtrut- 


STA'LKING-HEDGE [in fowling] an artificial hedge to hide the fow- 


whoſe ſhoulder the ſportſman ſhelters himſelf and gun, uſed in tunneling 


foundation] ſuch commodities as do not eaſily or quickly marr or 


to be fixed. Stand faſt in the faith. Corinthians. 25. To hold a courſe. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians fand. Pope. 26. To offer as a can- 
didate. 27, To place himſelf, to be placed. Sad by when he is go- 
ing. Swifr, 28. To be with reſpect to chance. Each thinks he fands 
faireſt for the great lot. Addiſon. 29. To make delay. 'They muſt 
land to examine every argumeut. Locke. zo. To inſiſt, to dwell on. 
It needeth not to be food upon. Bacon. 31. To perſiſt, to perſevere. 
Never //and in a lie when thou art accuſed. Tay/cr. 32. To be con- 
ſiſtent. Sprightly youth and cloſe application will hardly and toge- 
ther. Felton, ö | 

STANDARD [peanband, Sax. /andardo, It. effandart, Fr.] 1. The 
chief enſign of a royal army or fleet. 2. The ftanding meaſures of the 
king or ſtate, according to which all the meaſures are framed and ad- 
juſted. 3. A rule or model for any thing. 

STANDARD, for gold coin in England, is 22 caracts of fine gold, and 
two carats of copper; and the French and Spaniſh gold are nearly of 
the ſame ſtandard. | 

STANDARD, for ſilver coin, is 11 ounces and 2 penny- weights of fine 
filver, and 18 penny-weights of copper melted together, and 1s called 
Sterling. | | 

SR Ra „one who bears a ſtandard, or enſign. 

STA'NDARD-GRASS, An herb. 

STA'NDARDS, Or STA'NDILS ſin huſbandry] 
felling of wood, for growth of timber, 

STA'NDER-GRASS, the herd ſatyrion, or ragwort. : 

STA'NDING, part. adj. [from ſtand] 1. Settled, eſtabliſhed ; as, ſand- 

ing armies. 2. Laſting, not tranſitory. A fanding crimſon. Addi/on, 
3. Stagnant, not running. Standing lake. Milton. 4. Placid. | 
 STanpinG Part of the Sheat ¶ in ſea language] is that part which is 
made faſt to a ring at the ſheat's quarter. 

STANDIN OG Lifts [in a ſhip] the lifts for the ſprit- ſail yard, 

STANDING Parts [of tackle] the end of a rope where a block is ſeized 
or faſtened. * : 

STANDING Ropes [in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes which run not in any 
block, but are ſet taut or let ſlack, as occaſion ſerves ; as, the /eat- 

lars, the back-ſtays. 7 | | 

STA'NDING, ſubft. 1, Continuance, long poſſeſſion. 2. Station, place 
to ſtand in. I will provide you a good ſtanding to ſee his entry. Bacon. 
3. Power to ſtand. I ſink in deep mire, where there is no fanding. 
Eſalms. 4. Competition, candidateſhip. | 

STAa”nD1sH [of prand and dirc, Sax. diſch, L. Du. tiſch, H. Du. a 
table] a ſtanding inkhorn for a table. 


STA'NEFILEs, cut paſteboards, through which card-makers colour 
court cards. 


STANG [pang, Sax. (tang, Ger.] a pole to carry a cowl on. 
STANK, the preterite of to fink. See To STiNnK. 


' STA'NNARIES na Lat.] the mines and places where tin is 
digged and refined. 


STA NxuMu, Lat. a metal called tin. 9 5 
STA NZA [in poetry] a certain regulated number of grave verſes, 


trees reſerved, at the 


containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reſt. 


STA'PEs [with anatomiſts] a little bone of a triangular figure, in 
the inner part of the ear, conſiſting of two branches, the cloſing of 
which 1s called the head of the ſtapes. | 

STA'PHIS Agria [with botaniſts] ſtave's-acre. 

STAPHYLI'NUsS [rapuau®s, Gr.] a kind of daucus. 

STAPHYLODE'NDROs [raPracdndgs, Gr.] the bladder. nut- tree. 

STa'PHYLE [5a@van, Gr.] a diſgaſe in the roof of the mouth, when 
the u-ula grows black and blue, like a grape-ſtone. Staphyle, in 
Greek (ſays Bruno) ſignifies a cluſter of grapes ; and from thence that 


- 


__ 


ſpongious caruncle in the fauces called the uwula, and from thence ſome 
diſeaſe incident to that part, 9. mpg an inflammation. * Galen. de Tum. 
Tho” Hifpocrates, as he ſubjoins, uſes the term in a /axer ae And 
indeed 'tis not unfamiliar with Hipporates to call diſeaſes 

of the parts affected. Thus ſplen, with him, ſignifies a diſtemper'd 
ſpeen ; and pharynx [or throat] with him a di/emper'd throat. 


y the names 


STAPHY'LOMA [ra0uwpc, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eye, when the cor- 


nea or horny coat being eaten through or broken, the uveous tunicle 
falls out, ſo as to reſemble the form of a grape-ſtone : Or (as Bruno 
adds) when the cornea, without any rupture or eroſion, ſwells and becomes 
prominent in ſome part of it, ſo as to reſemble a grape-ſtone. 


SrarHxrrora' KT Es, Gr, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for raiſing up the 


uvula, when it is looſened. | 
_ STa'eLs, fab. [ftapel, Dan. peapul, prapl, Sax, Capel, Du. and 
Ger. a market or fair] 1. A public town where are ſtore-houſes for 
commodities. 2. A city or town where merchants jointly lay 
commodities, for the better vending them by wholeſale. 3. 
Du.] of a door, Ec. for a bolt of a lock to 


up their 
[Stapel, 
into. | 
ſtapel, Du. a baſis or 
periſh, 


STAPLE Commodities [prob. of ꝓtapul, Sax. 


W 2 2+ 
by TS — _ 


8 1 
as wool, lead, tin, &c. alſo good ſaleable commodities, as are uſually. ; STAa'RVELING [of ſte anpod, Sax.) a lean, meagre, ſtarved, , "I 
vended abroad at fairs and markets. | ; ving perſon, Qc. | Fern 

ST'APLE, adj. 1. Settled, eſtabliſhed in commerce. 2. According to Srarz [eat, Fr, fato, It. efiado, Sp. flatus, Lat.] 1. Condit 
the laws of commerce. | | circumſtance of nature or fortune, 2. Stationary point, A 
Srax [yteonna, Sax. ſtierne, Dan. and Su. fterre, Du. fteern, L. Ger. [E/at, Fr.] eſtate, poſſeſſion. 4. The community, the public, | 
ſterne, H. Ger. etoile, Fr. efirella, Sp. and Port. fella, It. and Lat. ang, republic, a government not monarchical. 6. Rank, condition, quali 

8. A ſeat of Agi i 


Gr. fterro, or ſtairro, Teut. all probably of ſteoran, ſterron, or ſtairron, 55 pomp, appearance of greatneſs. 


Teut. to rule or govern, the ancients believing the ſtars to have an im- is chair ſhall be my fate. ae pat 9. A canopy, a covering vr 
nity. Milton. 10, The principal perſons in the government. 55 


mediated influence and rule over every thing] 1. A luminous globe in = 
the heavens. 2. [In heraldry] has uſually 2 beams or points; and ſo To SrarE [conſtater, Fr.] 1. Jo ſettle, to regulate, 2. To re 
in blazonry, if there be no more, there is no need to mention the num- fent in all the circumſtances of modification. $a 
ber; but when there are more, the number muſt be expreſs'd, and the To lie in STaTE, to be expoſed to public view, in great pomp af 
| ſtar muſt never have above ſixteen. 3. White ſpot in a horſe's forehead, death. | Soi 
4. [In printing] an aſteriſk, a mark of reference. | STA'TELINEss [of ſtatiglick, Du. Qattlich, Ger. and 17%] 1, po 
Srak of Bethlehem [ornithogalum, Lat.) the name of a plant. Pouſneſs, majeſtickneſs. 2. Affecded dignity. a 
STAR-BLIND ([ptan blind, Sax. ftar-blind, Su.] half blind.  STA'TELY [prob. of Qariglick, Du. ſtattlicy, Ger.] 1. Pompous, a: 
STaR-BOARD fyteon- bond, from pteonan, Sax. to ſteer, which is Jeſtic, proud. 2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 2885 
enerally done with the right hand] the right hand fide of a ſhip or STA'TER. 1. [In pharmacy] a weight containing an ounce and 
at. See Lin rod. half. 2. An ancient Greek coin. Huda us makes it to be a Greek 
STAR-CHAMBER [a chamber in Weſtminſter-hall, ſo called, becauſe weight equal to four dracbme. In the tables of the Grecian, Roman of 
adorned with figures of ſtars] a chamber where the lord We are told, that the Grecian gold coin was the Hater aureus, weighing 


chancellor anciently kept a court to puniſh routs, riots, forgeries, &c. two Attict drachms, or half of the fater Argenteus, and exchangj 
Srax- rox r [in fortification] a work having ſeveral faces, made up uſually for 25 Arrick drachms of filver in our money=0/, 16, 85 10 
from 5 to 8 points, with ſaliant and re- entring angles, which flank one but according to our proportion of gold to filver=17. os. gd. The /. 


another on every one of its ſides, containing from 12 to 25 fathoms. ter Cyzicenus, Philippic, Alexand. each exchanging for 28 4r1ick drachns 
=0/. 18s. 14. lhe flater Daricus, according to Fojephus, worth 50 


STA 


the ceiling was 


STAaR-REDou'BT [in fortification] a ſmall fort of 4, 5, 6, or more 
points, ty a Attick drachs J. 125. 34. 2. Stater Cræſſus of the ſame value. gg 
Srax.wonr, an herr. . Denic. | Wh | 
| Starch [prob. of ſtärcken, Ger. to ſtrengthen} a ſort of thin paſte, SraTE ng, a ſort of balance, otherwiſe called the Roman balary, i h 
for ſtiffening of linen. d goldſmith's balance; alſo Troy weight. ED ; 
STARCH, adj. tiff, affected. | The three STaTEs of the Kingdom, king, lords and commons. a 
To Sraxcn (oe the noun] to ſtiffen with ſtarch. | STATES-General, the name of an aſſembly, conſiſting of the deputies & 
' STarener [from farch] one whoſe trade is to ſtarch. | of the ſeven United Provinces of the Netherlands. | al 
STa'rcaLY I from flarch] ſtiffly, preciſely. STa'TEsMan [of fatus, Lat. and man, Sax. ] 1. A manager of the 
-  ' ST&'rcnness [of ſterck, Dan. and Du. farck, Ger. or of ptanc, Sax. ſtate. ' 2. A politician, one acquainted with the affairs of ſtate. 
ftrong] 1. Stiffneſs, inflexibleneſs. 2. Affectedneſs in dreſs or car- STA'TICAL, aj. relating to ſtatics. 
riage. TY Benth : STA'TICS [ren, ſcil. 1, Gr. 9. d. the art of aweighivg] a fi. TN 
STare from the verb] 1. Fixed look. 2. [Sten, Sax. ] a ſtarling, ence purely ſpeculative, being a ſpecies of mechanics, converlaut about * 
a bird kept for finging. 5 | | weights, ſhewing the properties of the heavineſs or lightneſs, or equi p 
To STars [ytapian, Sax. ffirre, Dan. ſtar- ien, Du. ftarr-ſehen, Ger.) bria of bodies, Le ; 
1. To look ftedfaftly. 2. To have a wild look. Srarics [with phyſicians) a kind of epileptics, or perſons {iz On 
- STa'rer [from flare] one who looks with fixed eyes. with an epilepſy. X | plac 
STaR-F1is4 [of Har and fi] a fiſh branching out into ſeveral rays or STATION, Fr. of Lat. [/aztone, It. eftacion, Sp.] 1. A ſtanding place, con! 
pole n eres i or where a perſon is poſted. | 'T 
STrar-cazer: [of far and gaze] an aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. To their fixt ation on the other hill, | lay 
STarx ([ptanc; Sax. ſterck, Dan. and Du. ftarck, Ger. ſtrong] r. I he cherubim deſcended. Milton. To / 
Straight or tight. 2. Rigid, ſevere. 3. Thoroughly ; as, fart mad, 2. A road for ſhips. 3. A poſt, condition, rank. 4. Enployment, "oe 
flark-naked, flarl naught, G. office. 0 | | place 
Sr kL ESS, without ſtars. Milton. | STATION [with Roman catholics] a church or chapel appointed to duct 
STa'rLicuT [of far and ligbt] luſtre of the ſtars. Pray in, and to gain indulgeneies. | ST 
| . STa'rLiKE [of far and lite]! 1. Stellated, like a ftar. 2. Bright, Srariox fin copay, a place where a man fixes him{elf and his 43 
J | illuſtrious. "xt its | inſtruments to take angles or diſtances, in ſurveying, &c | | Sr. 
3 _ © STA'rLING, + See the ſecond ſenſe of STARE. yn STATION n ancient Chriſtians] the faits of Wedneſday and prude: 
Se ar-Pay*y, paved with ſtars. Milton. Friday, which many obſerved with much devotion. : . 
STAR ROOF [of far and prof] impervious to ſtarlight. Milton. STATION of the Planets [with aſtronomers] are two points, in which 87a 
STa'rRED [from far} 1. Influenced by the ftars with reſpect to for- the planets are removed at the fartheſt diſtance from the fun, on each ays. 
tune, 2. Decorated with ftars. 15 E. Pu 1 
Sr“ RIN ESS ſteonnicgneſſe, Sax. ] fulneſs of ſtars. STATION-STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurveying. from f. 
Sr RRV [ ſteohnicg, Sax.] 1. Decorated with ſtars. 2. Conſiſting To STa'Tion [from the noun] to place in a certain poſt, rank, cr aves, 
of ſtars, ſtellar. ' 3. Reſembling ſtars. | place, Toh 
Falling STars.” 1. Fiery exhalations, enkindled in the air, com- STa"TIonarmess [of Hationarius, Lat. flationaire, Fr.) ſettledneß in nage a 
plying therewith in their motion, and called H ooting Bars, which, a place. | ward. 
when their more ſubtile parts are burnt away, fall down, becauſe the STa"Tronary [ flationaire, Fr. flaxionario, It. of fatimar's, Lat.) Bait 
weight of che viſcous and earthy matter, exceeds the weight of the air 1. Settled in a place, ſo that to an eye placed on the earth, it Te? and kee 
that lies under it. 2. [In hieroglyphics] a falling ſtate. Rev. viii. 10. for ſome time to ſtand fill, and not to have any progrefiive motion T | STay 
Fixed Sraks, are ſo called, becauſe they are really fixed, and always ward in its orbit. 2. [With aſtronomers] is ſaid of a planet when it rings wh 
* keep the ſame diſtance among themſelves, in contradiſtinftion to the does not move at all, which happens before and after retrogradation. : TAY: 
lanets, which move round the ſun. They are ſuppoſed to be ſans, STa'TI0nER [ flationaris, prob. of fatione, Lat. becauſe in _ STEAL 
and, like our ſun, to have planets moving round them. times they kept their ſhops together in one ſtation or ſtreet] 2 dealer in room, 01 
To STaxT {of ſtynan, Sax. to move, or ſtarren, Ger. to be grown paper, books, Cc. | _ To ST 
_ ſtiff} 1. To give a ſudden leap, or make a heaving motion with: the STA'TIONERS, conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, 30 ay: i Or STEAT 
body. 2. To begin to run a races; 3. To riſe ſuddenly, 4. Tomove the livery, their fine is 207. and there are two renter wardens, 10! bibles SrRA“I 
with ſudden quickneſs. 5. To move, to propoſe ; as, to fart a que- the fine is 247. Their arms are ſable on a chevron between et” Sea“ 
ſtion. R | a ef o or, a falcon riſing between two roſes gules, ſeated of the 2d, in ear dhe teſolutio 
Sraxr [ſtynung, Sax.] 1. A ſudden motion of the body upon ſome glory, in the ſhape of a dove expanded proper. Their hall En SEA“ 
ſurprize. 2. A ſudden rouſing to action. 3. Sally, ſudden effuſion. ſouth end of Ave-Mary-Lane. STEAD 
To check the farts and ſallies of the ſoul. 4dd/or. . 4. Firſt emiſſion ., , STa"T1sT [from fare] a ſtateſman, a politician. Miltes, ſort, or ſiſtent, u 
from the barrier ; a& of beginning the race. | SrATTWE [ fativas, Lat.] of, or belonging to 4 garruon, T's STEAD 
To Sraxr a Hare [with ſportſmen] is to force her to leave her ſtation. | and] one of H. Ger.) 
ſeat. - _ STa'ToR [oTatup, Gr. 9. d. he that makes to ſtop or ans made in STEAD 
To get the START of one, to be before-hand with him. Jupiter's titles, ſo called from the f flop, which the R 1 <, at the erſman 
By STarTs, at times, as any one is governed by his own eaprice. their flight from the Sabins ; „They firlt ſtop'd, ſays Pls ge at Zoing in: 
 STa'xTER. 1. A young cony. 2. One that ſhrinks from his pur- place, where is now built the temple of Jpiter $tator, ban ta a FAKE 
pafe. e 58 rig schen e, 7, e. which we may tranſlate, © He that ace in con ice of 
STa'rTING [with brewers] is the putting of new beer or ale to that Append. ad Theſaur, H. Steph. Conſtantin, &c. And as 4 3 553 STE 
which is decayed, to revive it again; alſo the filling their empty butts quence of this enſued, this ſerves to explain thoſe lines in 205 tet 
with freſh brewed beer, | | | Here Stator Fove, and Phæbus god of verſe, T7 2 
where the horſes ſtart or begin The votive tablet I ſuſpend —— or in the ſerotum, conſi- To 3 


STARTING Place [in races} the place 
Torx, 


to run. | | | 
STa'xT15H [of ſtynan, Sax. ſlarten, Teut.] apt to ſtart, as ſome hor- ing of a fatty ſubſtance like ſuet. Port. /, 
ſes, Sc (ot By a : bar [fatuaire, Fr. flatuario, It. eftatuartt 3 art # is Knorr, 
To STA'RTLE, verb neut. from Hart] to ſtart by ſurprize or fright; tua, 2 7. The art of carving. 2. One that pro — 0 
to tremble for fear. : „DN | making atues. f fatua, Lat.) 0 fy T 
To StarTLE, verb act. to fright, to ſhock, to terrify. Sr rug, Fr. [ Vatua, It. wr”. Sp. and Port, © as hot OE 
|  STa'rTLE [from the verb} fadden alarm, ſudden impreſſion of ter- image of metal, ſtone, wood, We. d. becauſe of Te nd 
or 1 „ 1 ; | 2 le STATUE, a ſtatue of fome hero, ſo 8 pan 
' STA'RTURs, A ſort of high ſhoes. 4 FR great number of ſtatues Achillet had in all the cities 0 n figure © ode a Preterne. 
 ToSraxve, verb neut. ö rob. of ſteanpan, Sax. ſtetven, Du. ſtarven, Allegorical STaTus, on which, under 2 huma ure of the earbi See STg kn 
L. Ger. fterben, H. Ger. a { which ſignify 10 die, but Mer. Cafaub. de-  fymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as 2 4 an elem® STE 55 
rives it of rio, Gr. to — 2 To periſh with hunger, cold, &c. as a perſon in a Weſt-Indian dreſs, for America ; 4 F Row) OY 
2. To ſuffer extreme poverty. Sometimes virtue farves while vice is fed. c. See SYMBOLICAL, in chariots drav® Aro 
4 Pope: | i | Curule STa'TUEs, are ſuch as are repreſented - STece 4 
: LO bh To Sraavg, werb af. 1. To kill with hunger or cold. 2. To ſub- bigæ or guadrige, i. e. by two or four horſes. os ſome famose fore the tre 
13 | due by famine. 3. To deprive of force or vigour. The powers of their Equeſtrian STATVE, one repreſenting 3 king 2 Tad, 8 
| | com 


midi are ferved by diſuſe. Locke. 


\ 


8 T E 


fon on horſe-back; as that of king Charles the ſecond at Charing- 

c. 7 | 

wo 4 ny is one that is naked and antique; the Greeks having 

commonly ſo repreſented their deities and heroes, their athletæ and 
youth generally performing their exerciſes of wreſtling naked. : 

Hydraulic STATUE, any figure placed as an ornament to a fountain or 

otto, or which does the office of a jet d eau, Ofc. 

Pedeſirian STATUE, one on foot; as that of king Charles in the Royal 
Exchange, or in the Privy Garden. x 

Roman STATUE, one clothed after the Roman manner; as that of 
king Charles II, in the middle of the Royal Exchange. | 

STa'TUTABLE, according to ſtatute. | 
 STa'rurs, Fr. [ flatura, It. eftetura, Sp. and Port. of fatua, Lat.] 
height, ſize, pitch. 

STA"ruTE | fatut; Fr, ftatuto, It. eſtatuto, Sp. flatutum, Lat.] an 
act of parliament, law, ordinance, or decree, 6c. 

STATUTE Merchant, a bond acknowledged before one of the clerks 
of the fatute merchant, the mayor of a city, town corporate, &c. and 
two merchants appointed for that purpoſe, ſealed with the ſeal of the 
debtor and of the king; one to be kept by the mayor, &c. and the 
other by clerks ; this empowers firſt to take the debtor's body, and then 
his goods, if they are to be found. . 

STATUTE Seſſion, petty ſeſſions in every hundred, for deciding diffe- 
rences between maſters and ſervants, the rating ſervants wages, and 
placing ſuch perſons in ſervice, who being able to work refuſe to get 
employ. | | 

. Staple, a bond of record acknowledged before the mayor 
of the ſtaple, in the preſence of two of the conſtables of the ſaid ſtaple, 


by virtue of which bond the creditor may immediately have execution 


upon the body, lands, and goods of the debtor. | 

To STavs [from af] 1. To beat to pieces, as a ſhip, barrel, caſk, 
Oe. 2. To puth off as with a ſtaff. 3. To furniſh with ſtaves, or run- 
dles. +: | 
STA'VERS yn farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, the ſtaggers. 
STaves [of pep, Sax. ſtacoen, L. Ger. ſtave, H. Ger.] boards for 
making barrels, &c. The plural of Hay. 

Cart Sr avs, thoſe which hold the cart and the raers together, which 
make the body of the cart. 8 „ 

STaves Acre [peauviraxpla, Sax. ] an herb. 

To STar, verb neut. [ftagr, Dan. Uaen, Du: and L. Ger. ſtehen, H. 

er. prob. of fare, Lat. i5avai, Gr.] 1. To abide or continue in a 
place. 2. To ſtop, to ſtand ſtill. 3. Fo wait, to attend. 4. To reſt 
confidently, And /ay themſelves upon God. Vaiab. 

To Stay, verb act. 1. To ſtop, to withhold, to reprefs. 2. To de- 
lay, to repreſs. 3. [E/tayer, Fr.] to prop, to ſupport, to hold up. 
To „ay thy vines. Dryden. | | : 

STay [(aeye, Du. in the laſt ſenſe] 1. A ſtop or continuance in a 
Place. 2. A propor ſupport. 3. A fixed ſtate. 4. Steadineſs of con- 
duct. 5. Reſtraint, prudent eaution, 

STa'YEv. [from flay] 1. Fixed, ſettled, ſerious. , 2. Stopped. 

STA'YEDLY {from ſayed] compoſedly, gravely, prudently. 

STa'YEDNEsS [from ſtayed] 1. Solidity, weight, 2. Compoſure, 
prudence, gravity. | : | 

STA'YER [from fay] one who ſtops, holds, or ſupports. 
STA TAG [of flay and /ace] a lace with which women faſten their 

"RTE 
* [in a ſhip] certain ropes, the uſe of which is to keep the maſt 
from falling aft; they are faſtened to all maſts, top-maſts, and flag- 
ſtaves, except the ſprit-ſail top-maſt. , | 

To bring or keep a Ship upon the STaxs [ſea phraſe] is to ma- 
ey a ſhip's tackle and fails, ſo that ſhe cannot make any way for- 
. 


Back Sraxs [in a ſhip] are ropes which go on either ſide of the ſhip, 
and keep the maſt from pitching forward or overboard, 
STAY-SAILS [e/taies, Fr. flag-ſeyle, Du.] fails that are faſtened to 
* which ſlide on the ſtays. | | 
As, or bodice, for women's wear. 
STEAD [yxead, Sax. (tede, Du. and L. Ger. ſtatt, H. Ger.] 1. Place, 
room, or ſervice. 2. Help, aſſiſtance. ( . 
To Strap [ſreadian, Sax. ] to ſtand in ſtead, to be ſervicable. 
STEADFAsT ſcedpaſc, Sax. ] conſtant, firm of reſolution, &c. 
' STEA'DFASTLY, {from feadfaft] firmly, conſtantly. 


. - STEA'DFASTNEss {from /ieadfaſt] immutability, ixedneſs, firmnels, 


teſolution. | 
STEA'DILY [of ſcediglic. Sax. ] firmly. 
STEA'DINESS [ſcedigneſſe, Sax.] 1. Firmneſs, conſtancy. 2. Con- 
ſiſtent, unvaried Sad. | 
STEa'py [ſcæpig, Sax. adig, Su. and Du, ſtetig, L. Ger. ſtatig, 
H. Ger.] 1. Conſtant, ſure, firm. 2. Not wavering, not fickle. 
STEADY 9 term] is a term uſed when the conder would have the 
ſeerſman to keep the ſhip conſtant in her courſe, from making yaws or 
going in and out. | 
- ST8&ak [feiece, Sax. ſtuck, Du. and Ger. a piece, morſel, or chop] 
a ſlice of meat to fry or broil. | | 
To STzar, verb ad. [ſcelan, Sax. ſtiæle, Dan, fligella, Su. ſtelen, 
u. ſteþlen, Ger.] 1. To take away unlawfully, either privately or vio- 
lently. 2. To gain or effect by private means. 
+ To STear, verb neut. 1. To withdraw privily, to paſs filently. 2. 
To play the thief. „ 
STOLE, the preterite of ſeal. See To STzaL. 
Srolu, or STO'LLEN [xeſcolan, Sax. geſtohlen, Ger.] have ſtolen or 
is ſtolen, or ſtollen. | 
STEALTH [of ſtealan, Sax.] 1. The action of theft, 2, Privacy. 
o STEAM (ſteman, Sax. tioemzn, Du.] 1. To ſend forth a vapour, 
as hot and boiling liquor does. 2. To aſcend in vapour. 
TEAM [ſtzme, Sax. ftoom, Du.] the vapour of hot liquor. 
STE ATOCE'LE {of F8aTWwea, OF reap, ſuet, and xnMn, Gr. a ſwelling] 
2 preternatural tumor in the ſcrotum, of a'ſi uety or ſuet- like conſiſtence. 
ee STEATOMA. | | 
STEATO'MA [rrarvpa, Gr. 9. d. of a ſuet-like ſubſtance. See ATue- 
Lou] a ſwelling, the ſame, or little different from ſteatocele. 
; STEATO'MATOUs, of, or pertaining to a ſteatoma. oY 
TECCA'DO [ feecate, Fr. in fortification] a ſort of pale or fence be- 
re the trenches. 
2 STaD, STad; or STo'LL (in. the Teut. language; Cadt, H. Ger.] a 
* 8 in 1 as Halſted. 5 
FE DFAST [of rreve- „Sax. lad. fæſte, Dan. Qiet-faft, Ger. 
frm, fg conſtant, — 29 le. | 1 


— — 


RR 
\ STE'DrasTxNEss [prebpareneppe, Sax. ] firmneſs, c. 
STEED [yxeda, Sax, a ſtone horſe or ſtallion, tho' Qute, Ger. ſigni- 


fies a mare, as does ſtood in Su.] an horſe. 
STEEL (of ftaal, Dan. and Su. ſlael, Du. ſtahl, Ger.] 1. A metal 


made of iron refined and purified by fire, Sc. 2. A piece of ſteel to 


ſtrike fire with, 3. Weapon or armour. 4. Chalybeate medicines, 
To STEEL. 1. To point or edge with ſteel, 2. To harden. 
. STEELY ſof ftaatigh, Dan.] 1. Conſiſting of ſteel, 2. Hard, firm. 


STEE LYARDs, a balance for weighing things of various weights by 


one ſingle weight, as from one fingle pound to 112 pounds. 

STEEP [y7eap, Sax. ] of a difficult aicent. | | 

STEEP-1ubs [on ſhip- board] veſſels for watering fleſh or fiſh. 
; STEEP, ſubſl. precipice, aſcent or deſcent approaching to perpendicu- 
arity. 

To STeey fſttpan, Sax. ſtepfen, Ger.] to ſoak in ſome liquor. 

STEE' RINGS, a fort of gold coin. 

STEE PLE [ſteop], ſtyple, Sax. ] a turret of a church, a ſpire. 

STEE PNESs (ſteapneſſe, Sax.] difficultneſs of aſcent. 

STEE'PY [from /eep] having a precipitous declivity. 

STEER (ſteon, and ſtyn, Sax. tiur, Dan. ftier, Du. ſtehr, Ger. and 
Teut.] a young ox or heifer. | 

To STEER [of fteonan, Sax. ſtyrer, Dan. ſtyra, Su. ftieren, Du. and 
L. Ger. fteuren, H. Ger. to govern, rule, and direct in general] to 
guide a ſhip; alſo to manage an affair. | | 

STEE'RAGE [of ſteonan, Sax.] 1. The act of ſteering a ſhip. 2. Re- 
gulation or management of any thing. 3. fin a ſhip] a place before 
_ bulk head of the great cabin, where the ſteerfman ſtands and 
odges. | | 

STEE'RSMAN |fſteonman, Sax. ſtierman, Du. ſteurmann, L. Ger. ſteu- 
er⸗ mann, H. Ger.] the man who ſteers or guides a ſhip. 


To STEEve [ſea phraſe] uſed of the bow-ſprit of a ſhip, which is 


ſaid to feewve, when it does not ſtand upright or ſtrait enough for- 
ward. | | 

STEE'vinG [in commerce] is the ſtowing of cotton or wool into 
facks, by forcing them in with ſcrews. 

STEGANO'GRAPHIST [of 5:5yar®-, private, and yeaPw, Gr. to write] 
an artiſt in private writing. 

STEGANO'GRAPBY [seyauoygo , of eye., covert, or private, and 


ven, Gr. writing] the art of ſecret writing, by characters or cyphers, 


intelligible only to the perſons who correſpond one with another. 

STEGNO's1s [reyworg, Gr. obſtruction, conſtipation] a ſtopping up of 
the pores of the body ; or ſuppreſſion of any evacuation. | 

STEGNO'TIC, al. [ ftegnaticus, Lat. of gονj] rin Gr.] binding, 
rendering coſtive. N 

STEGNO'TICS, /ubſt. [reywrixe, Gr.] medicines for cloſing and ſtop- 
ping up the orifices of veſſels, when ſtretched, lacerated, Oc. 

TE'LLAR | flellaris, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſtars, ſtarry. 

STE'LLARY | feellaris, Lat.] ftarry, &c. 

STE'LLATE | /ellatus, Lat] ftarred, marked with rays like ſtars. 

STELLATE Plants [in botany] are ſuch whoſe leaves grow on the 
ſtalks at certain intervals, in the form of a ſtar with beams, as croſs- 
wort, Ec. | 

STELLA'T1ON, an adorning with ſtars. | 
 STE'LLaT, Lat. [in botanic writings] ſtarred, z. e. when ſeveral 
leaves grow round the ſtalk of the plant proceeding from the ſame cen- 
ter, as the leaves of gooſe-graſs, ladies bed- ſtraʒy, Rag 
* STELLI'FEROUS b fellifer, from flella, a ſtar, and fero, Eat. to bear] 
bearing ſtars. : | ; 

STE*LL1ON, a ſpotted lizard, which caſts her ſkin every half year, 
and commonly devours it. | 

STE'LLIONATE [in the civil law] all kinds of cozenage and knaviſh 
practices in bargaining, and all ſorts of frauds which have no peculiar 
names in law; as the ſelling or mortgaging a thing twice: paying braſs 
money; exacting a debt when it has been already paid, &c. 

STELO'GRAPHY [F1Moyea@ia, of nn, a bound, ſtone, or pillar, and 


 yeuPy, Gr. a writing] an inſcription or writing on a pillar, G&c, 


STEM (femme, Sax. ſtam, Du. ſtamm, Ger. of ſlemma, Lat.] 1. A 
race or pedegree. 2. The ſtock of a tree; the ſtalk of a plant, flower, 
fruit, &c. 3. [Of a ſhip] that main piece of timber which comes bow- 
ing from the keel below, and ſerves to guide the ſhip's rake. 

To STem [perhaps of ſtemme, Du. ſtimme, Ger. a vote or ſuffrage, 
and thence ſtemmen, Du. ſtimmen, Ger. to give vote, to oppoſe by Be 
frage; or from the ſtem of a ſhip] i. To bear up againſt ; as, to fem 
the tide, 2. To puta ſtop to. 

STENCH (| ſtenc, Sax, ſtanck, Du. and L. Ger. geſtanck, H. Ger.] a 
ſtink, a bad ſmell. N 

STE NING, a borough town, of Suſſex, 47 miles from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament, 

STENOCORY ASIS [Feroxogizorg, of ge-, narrow, and xopy, Gr. the 
pupil of the eye] a diſeaſe in the eye, when the apple or fight is ſtraiten- 
ed or weakened. | l 

STENO'GRAPHY Trey, from g., ſhort, or rather narrow, and 
yeaPw, Gr. to write] the art of ſhort-hand writing. 

STENOGRA'PHICAL, pertaining to fhort hand. | 

STENOTHO RACES [5eroJugaxts, Of gig, ſtrait, and Yoga, Gr.] the 
breaſt] thoſe perſons who have narrow cheſts, and therefore are ſubject 
to phthiſical affections. ä 

STENT (ſtent, Sax. or fentare, It. to ſuffer for want of] a ſtint, a li- 
mit, a bound. | 

STEnTO'r3an Voice [ſo named from fentor, mentioned in Homer, 
who is faid to have a voice louder than 50 men together] a very loud 
voice. 

STENTOROPHO'NIC Tube, a ſpeaking trumpet, an inſtrument contrived 
by Sir Samuel Moreland, uſed ut ſea. 

STee [ſtæp, Sax. flap, Du. and L. Ger. ffapf, H. Ger.] 1. A pace in 
going, a degree of aſcent on the ſtairs or a ladder. 2. Progreſſion by one 
removal of a foot. 3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by one re- 
moval of the foot. 4. A ſmall length, a ſmall ſpace. There is but a 


ep between me and death. Samuel. 5. Walk, paſſage. Conduct my 


fleps. Dryden. 6. Footſtep, print of the foot. 7. Gait, manner of 
walking. 8. Action, inſtance of conduct. 9. [With ſailors] a piece 
of timber having the foot of any other timber ſtanding upright fixed into 
it, as the ſtep of the maſt, capſtan, &c. 
To Srr [ſteppan, Sax. ſtappen, Du. and L. Ger. ſtapfen, H. Ger.] 
1. To ſet one foot before the other. 2. To move mentally. n 
Srer-Daugbter ¶ſteop dohten, yo 5 daughter in law. 
; 2 Bf ST hp» 


STE 


 STEp-Father I ſteop- a ðen, of ſteop, Sax. ſtigf, Su. ſtiek, Ger. and ſo 
K other compoſitions, rigid, ſevere ; and aden, Sax.) a father-In- 
aw. . 8 5 q 
STzp. Dame, or ST:y-Motber [ſteop-moVar, Sax.] a mother-in 


law. | me | em ©, 
STEP and Leap, one of the ſeven airs, an artificial motion of a horſe. 


\ STEP Son [ ſteop-ſunu, Sax. ] a ſon · in l x. 
STERCORA'CEOUS [of ſercoreus, Lat.) of, or belonging to dung, 
ſtinking. _ th | n BG . | 
STE'RCORATED. { ftercoratus, Lat.] dunged, manured with duvg. 
STERCoRA/nIsTs [of flercus, Lat, dung] thoſe who believed the ſa- 
cramental bread and wine ſo far digeſted, as that ſome part of it was 
turned into excrements. e ett k n va) xt; 
STERCORA'TION, a dunging, mixing, or covering with dung. 
SrERcORO'sus. Flexks, Lat. [in medicine] a kind of looſeneſs, in 
which much liquid ordure is frequently voided, cauſed by excrementitious 
meats corrupted in the ſtomach, or a great quantity of excrements lodged 
in the bowels. | N fe | 
STEREO RATES, Or STEREO'BATA [of gige Bae, to aſcend firmly ] 
the firſt beginning of the wall of any building that immediately ſtands on 
the pillar; the pattern of the pillar whereon the baſe is ſet; the ground 


work on which the baſe of a pillar ſtands, e 
STER&EOGRA/PHIC, or STEREQGRA PHICAL [of 5:91@+, ſolid, and yea- 


oo, Gr. to deſcribe} according to the art of ſtereography, or repreſenting 


iolids on a plane. 17 21 a 
STERSOGRAPHIC: Projedtion of the Sphere, a projection of it on a plane, 
wherein the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the ſurface of the ſphere. 

STEREO 'GRAPHY [rien apa, of gige, ſolid, and yeaPn, Gr. a 
deſcription] the art of re Og ſolids on a plane. 8 
 STEREOME/TRICAL fof rrge®-, ſolid, and frgia, Gr. to meaſure] 
pertaining to the art of ſtereometry. as 3d 03 cov] | 

STEREQMETRY [regropergics of 5:g:@, ſolid, and erg, Gr. mea- 
ſure, ] a ſcience which ſhews how to meaſure ſolid bodies, and to find 
their ſolid contents. . 5 ; COMM . 

STEREO TOMMY [egcoTopun, Of gte. ſolid, and ron, Gr. a cutting] 
the art or e cutting ſolids, or making ſections thereof, as in 
profiles of architeclure in walls, Se. RY 

STE'r11, Aeris, Fr. and It. ,eferil, Sp. of flerilis, Lat.] 1. Barren or 
unfruitful. 2. Dry, empty, ſhallow: n 

STERYLITY, Or STE'RILNESS [ /terilitas, Lat. Herilitè, Fr, ferilita, It. 
eferilidad, Sp.] barrenneſs, Ce. „ „ „„ | 

STERLING, adj. I ſo called, from Bafterlings, i. e. ancient Pruſſians 
and Pomeranians, who being {killed in refining gold and ſilver, taught 


it to the Britons] 1. A general name of diſtinction for the current law- 


ful filver coin of England, or the metal of the ſame fineneſs. 2. Ge- 
nuineſs, having paſt the teſt. . 

STERLING Ben,, was the ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, before the reign of 
king Edward I. marked with a crols, or rokes croſs wiſe ; ſo that upon 
occaſion it might be cut into two, for kalf-pence, or into four, for tar- 
things. Sh Ie Hy. 5 

8 ali. 1. Engliſh coin. 2. Standard, rate. 

STERN, adj. [Frern, or frynne, Sax. ftuyr, Du. tier, H. Ger.] 1. 
Severe, crabbed, grim. 2. Hard, afflictive. 3 

STERN, /ubſt, 2 Sax. ] 1. The hindermoſt part of a ſhip; but 


in ſtrictneſs 10 the outermoſt part behind. 2. [With hunters] the tail 


of a greyhound or a wolf. 3. Poſt of management, direction. | 
STzzn Chaſe,. the guns placed on the ſtern of a ſhip, 1 
STexn Chaſe: [with ſailors] is, when one ſhip, purſuing, follows the 

other a-ſtern, directly upon one point of the compals. | 
STERN Faſt [of a ſhip] a faſtening of ropes, Sc. behind the ſtern, to 


: which a cable or hawſer may be brought or fixed, in order to hold her 


ern faſt to a wharf. „3 | 

STE RNLY 17 Sax. ] ſeverely, in a ſtern manner. | 
_  STE'rRNNEsS [Taeneppe, Sax. ] ſeverity, crabbedneſs of countenance 
or manner. , ads 0 od 

STERNOnY oEIbEs [of rigor, the breaſt, and vondrs, Gr.] a pair of 
muſcles ſaid to ariſe from. the uppermoſt} part of the breaſt bone; but it 
is found they ariſe from the inner part of the clavicula, and are inſerted 


STERNUTA'T1ON [Her natatio, Lat.] the action of ſneezing}. which is 
a forcible drawing out of the head ſome ſharp matter which twitches 
and diſturbs the nerves and fibres. 3 
STERNU'TATIVE, apt to provoke ſneezing. D 
STERNU'TATORY: [ fternutatoire, Fr, flernutato iam, Lat.] a ſneezing 
medicine. | rhe Ss 
STERO'PEs [of regen, Gr. i. e. hghtening) one of Vulcan's work- 
men, a ſon of Ether, or Ccelus, and the Earth. 8 
\ -$TE'VENAGE, a market town of Hertfordſhire, 31 miles from Lon- 
don. ; ain 
' STEw: ſtowen, Du. to ſtore} 1. A place for keeping of fiſh alive, and 
for uſe as occaſion ſerves. 2. A brothel. See SEW. TON 
To Srew {eftuv, Dan. ſtoven, Du. and L. Ger. ] to boil a thing 
gently and a conſiderable time. 0 22331 | 
STE“ WARD {[ptipand, ꝓtipond, or tete · pand. Sax. a peace - keeper, 
or perſon holding or keeping the peace or of another] 1. One 
who manages the affairs of another, , 2. An officer, whereof there are 
various kinds. „j) we ood 20 9D2; 14 
STEwasD {of a ſhip] an officer who receives all the victuals from the 
purſer, ſees that it be well ſtowed in the hold, aud takes care of it there, 


kr alſo of che bready/ candles, Ge. and ſhares out the proportions of che 


1 


ſeveral meſſes. bh 3 nnhiiud JOT art: 36 
\ Lord High STERN [of England] an officer Who is,only,appoinged 


for a time, to-officiate at a coronation, or at the trial Of ſome noble - boys to go in dirty places. 8 
man for high treaſon; &c. which after being ended, his commiſſion is ong the Romans, who was feign 
expired, ſo that he breaks his wand, and puts an end to his autho- 


STE /waxpsne [of ipand, and pip, Sax. a term denoting office 
the office of a rk? Is 7 EY 2 Tee} 


t- 
©. > »* 


Fr. a hot houſe] brothel houſes, or bawdy houſes, places former] y per- 


with eaſe. 5. Formal, rigorous in certain ceremonies. The [tals 


hurt. 


with. which the ancients uſed to write, but it is now appropriat 
manner of an author's expreſſing himſelf. See STYLE 
rom the bottom 


f o STIMULATE .[ftimulare, It. 


8 T 1 
Stzws [of ſiue, Dan; ſtove, Du. and L. Ger. ſtube, H. Ger. lune | 


mitted to women of profeſſed incontinency, but ſuppreſſed | 
Henry VIII. anno — : * te 7 king 
ST1'B1UM, a mineral commonly called antimony; 
| STicx [pticca, Sax. . ſtock, Du. and L. Ger. ſtecken, H. Ger.] 1. 4 
piece of wood, of a tree or bough. 2. A walking ſtaff, 3. A lon ſle 
der re: Md: , | CE 
o STICK, verb ad. preterite and part pall. fuck [ptica, Sax, flicks; 
Dan. ſticka, Su. ſteken, Bu. and L. Ger. — H. * I, Ted 
a pointed weapon into. 2. To faſten by cransfiction. 3. To ſet = 
ſomething pointed. And iet the ſides with boughs of baleful : 
Dryden. 1 | — 

To Stick, verb neut. 1. To adhere by tenacity, 2. To be i 
rable, to be united with any thing. His ſecret ben Picking ol 
hands. Shakeſpeare.. 3. To reſt on the memory painfully, 4 10 
ſtop, to loſe motion. My fault'ring tongue „ichs at the ſound, Smit, 
5. To reſiſt emiſſion. Sz7c& in my throat. Shakeſpeare. 6. To be is i 
ſtant, to adhere with firmneſs, Some tick to you. Dryden, » 15 
cauſe difficulties, or ſcruples. This is the difficulty that „ichs with 0 
moſt reaſonable. Swift. 8. To be embarraſſed, to be puzzled, 

ST1ckaEss {of ptican, Sax. ] aptneſs to ſtick to. - 

To ST1'cxLE [of ptican, Sax.] ſtoecken, Du. or of ſtichell, Ger, t, 
cenſure] 1. To be zealous for a perſon or affair. 2. To fum, tg Fs 
faſt and looſe. . . 

ST1cKLE [yticcel, Sax. ſtachel, Ger. ] a prickle. 

STI ckLE- BA, the ſmalleſt of freſh water fiſh. 

STi'ckLER [of ſticker, Dan, ſtoecker, Du.] 1. A buſy-body, or 23. 
lot in any public affair. 2. A ſecond to a duelliſt. 

ST1'cxy [from tick] viſcous, adheſive, glutinous. 
Srirr [pripe, or p16, Sax. ſtief, L. Ger. ſteif, H. Ger. ful, gy, 
1. Not pliable, rigid. 2. Not ſoſt, not fluid, reſiſting the touch, | 
Hardy, ſtubborn, not eaſily ſubdued, obſtinate. 4. Harſh, not written 


are //iff, ceremonious and reſerved. Addiſon. 8 
To ST1'FFEN egos Sax.] to make or grow ſtiff. 
To ST1'rLs [Mer. Caſaubon derives it of rep, Gr. etoufer, Fr. ] 1, 

TY or choak. 2. To conceal or ſuppreſs. 3. To extin- 

gui . i ' ' 
ST1FLE Joint [in a horſe] the firſt joint and bending next the but. 

tock, and above the thigh. 8 ä | 

ST1'rLED Horſe, one whoſe leg is out of Joint, or the joint muck 


ST1'FLY, rigidly, &c. 5 


Sri'rxkss [ytipneyre, Sax.] 1. An unbending quality, a corgulz- 
tion of the matter, as dry glue, that it will not = be — 2. _— 
Rigour, affectation, obſtinacy. 1 rem a 
Sr [ fligmate, Fr. ciyha, Gr.] 1. A mark with a hot iron, — 
ſuch as malefactors have, when burnt in the hand; a brand, 2 ſcar, 2. Tos 
A mark or mold in the face or body. in 0 
Sri [riyuare, Gr.] certain marks antiently imprinted an the bo 
Roman ſoldiers when liſted. See Rewelat, c. 13. v. 17. 12 Ani 
STI'GMATA, notes or abbreviations, conſiſting only of points diſpoſed 7 
various ways, as in triangles, ſquares, croſſes, Se. | icicles.- 
' ST1GMATA [among the Franciſcans] the marks or prints of our Sa- 18 
viour's wounds in the hands, feet, and fide, impreſſed by hin on the | mornin 
body of St. Francis, as they ſay. | | ST1's 
Sricuara lin natural hiſtory] points or ſpecks ſeen on the ſides of | flep of a 
the bellies of inſects, particularly £ ſphondilium. | when ſo! 


STIGMA'T1IC, or STIGMA'TICAL [ ftiigmaticus, Lat. reypariz®s, Gr.) ST1Rr1 


branded with a mark or note of infamy or diſgrace. 0 under th 
STIGMA'TICALNEss [of fligmaticus, Lat. of rryparir®, Gr.) infa- ST1Tc 
mouſneſs, the being branded with a mark of infamy. . ing pain 
TO SricuATIZER { fligmatiſer, Fr. rirharigas, Gr.] to brand or To 87 
mark with a hot iron, to ſet a mark of infamy upon, to detame. | 2. To jo 
ST1'LaR [from ile] belonging to the ſtile of a dial. e 
ST1'L.Bon LSM, Gr. g. d. glittering] the planet Mercury, ſo called, momile. 
becauſe it twinkles more than the reſt 4 the planets. 87117 
STILE Hure Sax. ſihel, Teut. a Rep of a ladder] 1. An entranee Sr 
by ſteps, &c. into a field. 2. [e, Gr.] the inſtrumem or _ 2 ST 
vi 


penny Er 


Sruus [with joiners] an upright piece, which goes STIVEs 


to the top in any wainſcot. To ſelves. . 

To ST1Lz [ytyllan, Sax. ſtiller, Dan. Riilſen, Du. and Ger.] 580 | SToa'k 
make ſtill, to quiet, to appeaſe, to ſuppreſs a noiſe. 2- To make m N 
tionleſs. 3. To diſtil. See To D1sT1L. Th Geet 8 


ST1LL, adj. Iſtylle, Sax. ſtille, Dan. Du. and Ger. 
not noiſy. 2. Calm, motionleſs. ; 2 Never- 
ST1LL, adv. [of til, Sax.] 1. Until now, to this time- 1 the 
theleſs, evi, 3. Always, ever, continually, 4. 
.. In. continuance. Sil and anon. Shakeſpeare. 
STIL, ſubſt. [of ſtillare, Lat. to drop] an alembic, ©: 
ST1LL-BoRN [ſlille bonene, Sax.] born dead, abortive. 
ST1'LLNEss [prulnyyye, rrylnepre, Sax.] quietneſs. 
ST1LLET [with botaniſts} See STYLE. are procured 
STILLATI'T10vs Oil; [of flillatitius, Lat.] are ſuch as ar 4 reſſion, 
by dillon, in oppolition to thoſe gotten by infuſion» e Pf 
ca | s b 
ST1LLATORY, a place for diſtilling. 
ST1LLE'TTo | fliletto, It.] a dagger or tuck. 
Arn See Roman BALLANCE. 1 . ſtand or frame of 
STYLLING [of pile, Sax. or ſtellung, Ger.] 2 ſtan 5 
I ſet veſſels on in a cellar, c. Baton. 
; ST1LLIGIDE: [ Hillicidium, bet] A ſucceſſion of drops. 
.ST1'uisTand. [of fill and And] abſence of 0 ally, 50. ty- 
"STYLLY [from il, 1. Siantly, not loud... 
multuouſly. 5 n gie ketten, Du. and L. i 
ST11.Ts [of pezlcan, Sax. td g with ſtilts, 8 ſeet, uſed 10 
' Reltzen, H. Ger.) flicks. With leather Joop-bole | 


SToaT 


: 


, 


 S7/MULA, a goddeſs am N. | 
people on an their arduous and . ene Lat 15 . 
Jo move ot ſpur up, 10 ſpar or egg on. 2 In medicine 
quick ſenſation. | 


8 T O 


ing or forcing on as it were with a goad. 
FrinurA rok, a Puſher or urger on of any motion or action. 


tynzan, Sax. ſtinge, Dan. ſtinga, Su.] to wound or put to pain with a 
ing. 3 Ie I 

Sri ſrrincz, Sax.] 1. The pricking part of an animal, vegeta- 
1 1 4 4 in the body of ſome inſects, in the manner * a 


gives pain. 4. The point in the laſt verſe 3 as, the ting of an epigram. 

'* STINGILY, adv. niggardly. Te 

STi/ncinoNEss [of peingan, Sax.] a flinging quality. 

ST1NGINESS, Parcimoniouſueſs, niggardlineſs. 

ST1'nGo, very ſtrong drink. : 

ST1'NGY, adj. ni ardly, covetous, miſerly, 

To STinx, pret. I ſtunk or ſtank [ vincan, Sax. ſtincker, Dan. ſtint- 
ken, Du. and Ger. ] to ſend forth an unſavory or ill ſmell. 

' STINK ore Sax. ſtanck, Du. geſtanck, Ger.] a ſtench, an unſa- 
voury ſmell, exhaling from a corrupted or other body, ungrateful to the 
noſe and brain. 

STYNKINGNESsS, ill ſavouredneſs in ſcent. 
STinx-PoT [of ftink and por] a kind of hand-grenade, filled with a 


ſtinking compoſition. | | | 5 

To STinT [penran, and ꝓtyntan, dax. or flentare, It. to ſuffer for 
want of] to bound, to confine, to reſtrain or limit. 

STINT. 1. A bound or limit. 2. A proportion, a quantity aſ- 
toned. 
Frronr, a diſeaſe within the eye- lids. | 
ST1'yexnD [ ftipendio, It. eftipendio, Sp. of ftipendium, Lat.] hire, wa- 
ges, ſettled pay. | on | | 
ST1BE'NDIARY, ſubſe. [ tipendiario, It. eftipendiario, Sp. of ftipendia- 
rius, Lat,] one who ſerves for hire. | | 
SrirEN DIARY, 44%. receiving ſalaries, ſerving for hire. 
Srrrric, or ST1'PTICAL, adj. 8 rorTix©-, Gr.] ſtop- 
ping, more eſpecially of the blood, binding. 
ST1'eT1c, /ub. an aſtringent medicine. 
ST1PTICALNEsSS, or ST1'PTICNEss [of ſfipticus, Lat. of gurrire., 
9 a ſtiptic quality or aptneſs to ſtop blood. 

o STiPULATE | ftipulari, Lat. fipuler, Fr. ffipulare, It.] to agree, 

to bargain, to ſettle terms. Een ti — 

STiPULA'T1ON, Fr. ¶ Hipulaxione, It. of fiipulatio, Lat.] a covenant, 
an agreeing, a covenant made according to the uſual form in law ; or 
rather an agreement upon words and clauſes, to be put into a ſolem con- 
tract. See Discip iE, and add there; 2, To Mak E A DisCIPLE. © Go 
| and DISCIPLE all nations. Tillotſon. Vol. I. Serm. 25. p. 250. 55 
To ST1R, verb act. [ytynian, Sax. ſtooren, Du.] 1. To move, to 
remove from its place. 2. To agitate, to bring into debate. 3. To 
| incite, to inſtigate, to animateeeGG. 6 
To Srik, verb neut. 1. To be in motion, not to be ſtill. 2. To riſe 
in the morning. | 
Sri [ptynung, Sax.] 1. A diſturbance, buſtle, hurly-burly, uproar. 
| 2, Agitation, conflicting paſſion. 
4 4p [of firia, Lo: an icicle] being in drops, or hanging like 
icicles. = | 
| STr'r&ER [from ir] 1, One who puts in motion, 2, A riſer in the 

morning. 3. An inciter, an inſtigator. | e 
STI RRV [rtinop, Sax. etrier, Fr. eftribo, Sp. and Port.] 1. The 
| flep of a ſaddle. 2. [In a hip] a piece of timber put under the keel, 
when ſome part of it is loſt or beaten off. | 5 
STIR&UP<STOCKINGsS, ſtockings without feet, only a ſort of a ſtop 


under the heel. 5 , | 
| SriTcn [ſtich, Ger.] 1. A ſewing with a needle. 2. A ſharp prick- 
ing pain in the fide. 3. A ſtitch in knitting. | | 
To STiTcH [of ſticken, Du, ſtechen, Ger.] 1, To ſew with a needle. 
| 2, Tojoin, to unite, | 5 
| STITCH-woRT, an herb good againſt ſtitches or pains in the fide ; ea- 
momile. | 8 | 
ST1i'Tay [of ptrs, Sax.) 1. A ſmith's anvil. 2. A diſeaſe in oxen. 
STYTTLE-BAck [ſtickling, Teut.] a little fort of fiſh, OT 
To STivs. 1. To ſtuff up cloſe. 2. To make hot or ſultry, Fagan 
STrves [ſiuvyver, Du.] a coin, in value one penny, and 1 fifth of a 
penny Engliſh. | 2 2:0 
— ſtews, bawdy-houſes, where lewd women proſtitute them- 
es. 1150 
S rox ED, ſtocked or ſtopped. FVV 
Sjroakro [with ſailors] a term uſed when the water, in the bottom of 
aſhip, cannot come to the pump; they ſay, it is fonte, . 
Sroa KER, one who looks after the fire in a brew - houſe. 
SToaT [ytut, Sax.] a ſmall animal. wel 
_ Sto'ses, Lat. [5of8y, Gr.] knap-weed. 1 8 
STocca'po [foceato, It.] a ſtab or thruſt with a weapon. 151 
STock {ptocce, Sax. ftock, Su. Du. and Ger.) 1. The trunk of a 
tree, 2. A fund of money. 3. Part of a tally ſtruck in the exchequer, 
c. 4. A cravat, a neckcloth, 5. A log, a poſt, 6. A man pro- 
verbially ſtupid. 7. Quantity, ſtore, body. He propoſes to himſelf no 
imall ed of fame. Arbuthnot. 8. The frame of a gun or piſtol. 9. 
The foot of any thing, as of an anvil. 10. [Efoc, Fr. ſtock, Du.] a fa- 
mily or race. e OGG } 
STock of an Anchor, that piece of wood which, is faſtened to the beam, 
| ard bythe ring, and ſerves to guide the flook of the anchor, to fall right 
to fix into the ground. | EAT 
of [1 4 laughing Tock, a ridiculons perſon who gives "occaſion for being 
me d at in all companies. ral, BETTA | 


iet, 


that 


100» 


!! offenders, and were ordered to be ſet up in every ward in the city of 
H ndon, in the reign of king Edward IV. in the year 1476, by|William 
— mayor. 2. [With ſhipwrights} a frame of timber and large 
Rur : made on ſhore to build frigates, pinnaces, &c, whence, when a 
* building, ſhe is faid to be upon the fett. 4 DELL 36 
TOCK: Dowes, a kind of pigeons, large and wild. hb 


L. Gel 
ſed bf 


Sock. Gillflever, « fragrant flower. 
STOCK J08BER, a dealer or broker in the 
'0STock {of peoccan, Sax.} 1. To put 


ic ſlocks or funds. | 
a ſtock or bank. 2. To 


gr 


gSriuot A Ti [ fimolazione, Fr. eftimulacion; Sp:.of Lat:] a puſh- put into a ſtock, as a barrel into 4 gun-ſtock, &c, 


To STING, pret. I flung, part. paſſ. fung and ffang [ptingan, Yi 


litle ſpear, _ them as an offenſive weapon. 3. Any thing that 


rocks [ytoccer, Sax. ſtocken, Du.] 1. A device for the puniſhment 


| 23. A tklticle. 
1 STocx-FiG, [Rochvith, Du. ſtock-fiſch. Ger. ] a ſort of fiſh, ſaked and 2 


8 F O 


3: To furniſh a ſhop 
or warehouſe, 4. To flock up; to extirpate. | 
STOCKINGS, hoſen, a covering for the legs. ey 
STOCK-8TILL [of fock and ill] motionleſs, as a ſtock or op? .. 
STO CKPORT, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Merſey; 160 
miles from London. | 


from London. 
STOE'CHas, Lat. cotton-weed, or French lavender. 
STO'ICAL [ floicks, Lat.] of or pertaining to the Stoits. 
STO'ICALNESS [of Eroixai; the Stoic philoſophers] holding the prin- 


/ | 7. thee 
STO'CKTON, a market town of Durham, on the river Tees; 220 mites 


ciples of the Stoics ; or, at leaſt, the having the ſame ate and temper of 


mind, in particular as ſfeel d to all impreflion of paſſions: 
STO 1CISM [ foiciſmus, Lat.] the maxims and opinions of the Stoics. 

STO'108 [called Eraxa,, of goa, Gr. a porch; becauſe they taught in a 
common porch] a ſect of Athenian philoſophers, followers of Zeno ; their 
morality was excellent; but full of paradoxes, as that a wiſe man is free 
from all paſſion and perturbation of mind; that pain is no real evil; that 
a wiſe man is happy in the midſt of torture; that he ought never to be 
moved with joy or grief; they eſteemed all things to be ordered by an 
inevitable neceſſity of fate, &c. But I ſuſpect the «pagucin; or fate of the 
Stoics was not what we mean by abſolute fatality, not S0METHING INCON- 
SISTENT with-FREE AGENCY. [See Fare.) And as to their denying 
pain and ſuffering to be an evil, I ſuſpe&, they meant only, that 'tis not 
abſolutely ſuch ; but which, in God's all-wiſe conſtitution of things, is 
relatively good. [See PrrzyareTics, &c. Rom. viii. 28.] Nor am 
I certain, that by that maxim of eirs, that the door is open, they 
intended, at all hazards, to juſtiF/ ſelf-murder ; but only; * a man 
may, with reaſon, go off the flage of life, when ass u D, that God has no 
further work or ſervice for him to do here. But if they indeed ima- 
gined themſelves to be competent judges in this caſe, they pay'd (I fear) a 
1 compliment to the human underſtanding, than can wich reaſon 
e defended. No leſs indefenſible is that notion of theirs, that © vice 
is not the object of reſentment, but only of pity ;” as alſo, what they 
ſeemed to maintain in common with the Platoniſts, ** that the mind or 


intelligent "rx 0p in man, is an emanation or revulſion from the eſ- 


ſence of God.” On which notion of theirs, the great predeceſſor of 
St. Origen in the Alexandrian church and ſchool, paſſed the following 
remark: We [we Chriſtians] affirm, that the Holy Spirit is breath 

into him that believes: But the Platoniſis [who ſuppoſed man to be a 
compound of three] lodge the iws [or the intelligent ſubſtance} which 
they affirm to be an EMANATION of aptvine PART [or portion] in the 
ſoul, and the fou/ they lodge in the S. For, in one of the 12 pro- 
phets it is expreſly ſaid, And P// pour out my Se1k1T on all fleſh, and 
your ſons and daughters ſhall prophecy. But not as a AR Tr of Gop is 
the Spirit in each of us; but how that diſtribution is made, and what is 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall beelſewhere explained.” Clem. Alexand. Stromat. 


Ed. Paris, p. 590, 591. See Nicene Council, Speiks, Geness, Firſt 


Cavse, DimERIT#, and REvuLs10N, compared, 


STo'xBSLEY, a market town of the north riding of Yorkſhite, on the 


river Wiſk, 217 miles from London. | 
SToO'KER. See STOAKER. 


SToLE [etele, Fr. eftola, Sp. ola, It. of Lat. ein, Gr.] i. A long 


or royal robe. 2. A prieft's veſtment. | 

Groom of the S roll x, the head gentleman belonging to the b:d-cham- 
ber of a ſovereign prince. _ . „ 

SToLE [with Romiſh prieſts] an ornament worn by prieſts over the 
ſurplice, as a mark of ſuperiority in their reſpective churches, &c. See 
Er kon. 1 a | | 

STOLE, the preterite of to fleal. See To STrat. 

STo'Lip: [ folido, It. eftolids, Sp. Holidus, Lat.] fooliſh. 

STo'LiDNEss [ floliditas, Lat.] fooliſhneſs. * 5 | 

SToL1pity [feelidus, Lat. folidit, Fr.] ſtupidity, want of ſenſe. 

STo'LLEN, the part. paſſ. of to fra/. See To STEEL. 

SEES [ropn, Gr.] the mouth or the opening of a vein or other 
ves. | | 

SToMaca'ce CoA, Gr. ] à ſoreneſs in the mouth, rankneſs in 
the gums. See SCxLOTYRBE, Or SCELETYRBE: — © 

. STo'macn [eftomac, Fr. ffomaco, It. N flomachus, Lat. of 
rounyE-, Gr.] 1. A hollow, membranous organ, deſtined to receive the 
food, to digeſt and convert it into chyle. 2. The appetite to meat. z. 
* or paſſion, a teſty and refractory humour. 4. Pride, haughti- 
neis. | 
To Sromacn [ omachari, Lat.] to be angry at, to repreſent a mat- 
ter, as an og Le Latins had much wg! Bo uſe . word: 
Pelide STOMACHUM cedere neſcii. Horace. 

STO'MACHER, the fore 225 of, or a piece ſeparate, with which wo- 
men cover the fore part of their ſtays or bodies, alſo a piece of cloth, 
quilting, or any thing elſe to put over one's breaſt. 


— 


STo'MACHFUL E Lat.] having a great ſpirit ; loth to 


ſubmit ; dogged, ſurly. 


STo'MAchFULNEss [of fomachabund#s, Lat.] greatneſs of ſpirit ; fal- - 


neſs of reſentment. ; 3 ; 
SToMA'cnic, or STOMA'CHICAL ae Lat. fen eο , Gr.] 
pertaining to, or good for the ſtomach. — | * 
STOMACHICNEss [of fomathicus, Lat. roh α -; Gr.] a ſtomachie 
quality or helpfulneſs to the ſtomach. _ | | | 
SToma'cncs [fopax:xd, Gr.] medicines good for the ſtomach, - 
SToMaca-sx1ns [in houſewifery] 4 diſeaſe in fowls, cauſed by thin 
ſins breeding in their ſtomachs. * © | 


STo'MacHLess [of fomach, and leap, Sax,] 1. Wanting an appetits. - 


2. Not apt to reſent, ; | 
SToMacnots, ſoon angry, fullen, obſtinate. 1 
STo'macuvs [with anatomiſts] is properly the left or upper orifice 

of the ventricle or ſtomach, by which meats are received into it, and not 
the whole ſtomach, which is called ventriculut. | , | 
grows I Itan, Sax. ſteen, Dan, teen, Su. Du: and L. Ger. ſtein, H. 

Ger, ten; Teut.] 1. A hard mineral that may be broken or wrought 

into forms for building, Cc. 2. A diſtemper of the bladder or kidnies. 


I 14 E. of beef 8 16. in Hertfordſhirew 2/6; of war 8 16. | 
| To es ſtenan, Sax. fteenen, Du. ſteinigen, Ger. ] 1. To throw 


4 ſtones at. 2. o harden. f 


Sronx, a market town of Staffordſhire; on the Trent, 140-railes from 
ö | N Frenz 


4. The ſeed contained in a ſhell like a nat. 5. Stone of 


STR 


1. A ſtew or hot bath; a fort of furnace to warm a room itſelf, 2. 4 


810 


Sronr- of [ſtancnop, Sax. ] an herb. AY, bath; a { 
SToNE-DOUBLET, a priſon. | fort of fire-grate in which is a ſtove. 3. A machine to put burning 
Srovg-HoxsE, the male of that ſpecies of animals. coals in, which the women in Holland and Germany put under (> 
Precious STONts. See SMARAGDUs, Ofc. petticoats. 3. [With confectioners] a little cloſet well ſtopped up on 
STons-PtTCH, to diſtinguiſh it from liquid pitch, or tar. all fides, in which is a ſtove, having the ſeveral ſtories of ſhelyes for ſe. 
STONE-BREAK, ſaxifrage. | OY | ting ſweet-· meats to dry on. | 
SToNE-CUTTER, one whoſe trade is to hew ſtones. | 10 STove [from the noun] to keep warm in a houſe artificial} 

.  SToNe-CRAY, a diſtemper in hawks. * =] heated. 1 ; | — 5 
SToNs-FALCON, a kind of hawk, which builds her neſt in rocks. . STound, 1. Sorrow, grief, misfortune. 2. Aſtoniſhment, amaze. 
| ment. 3. Hour, time, ſeaſon. | 


STONE-BLIND, quite blind. 5 
3 STovk [ ſtur, Runic, a battle, ſteoran, Sax. to diſturb] aſſault, cg. 


STOXE-DEAD, quite dead. ' | 

STONE-work [of fore and work] building of ſtone. | ſion, tumult : obſolete. | 

STo'nzD [zertenev, Sax.] 1. Pelted with ſtones, 2. Stoned to 1 (ſtout, Du.] 1. Luſty, hard, bold, courageous, 2. 0. 
. inate, reſolute, 


death, 
STo' t ſs, Sax.] fulneſs of ſt or a ſtony qua- Srour, /. ſtrong beer. | 
OE me TOY OS = E * * S from feet] luſty, boldly, obſtinately. 


lity. 
Sro'ny, adj. I ſtæni, Sax. ſteenig, Du. and O. Ger, ſteinig, H. Ger.] Srou'rxzss [of ſtout, Du. ſtolt, Su. and L. Ger. ſtoltz, H. C. 
1. Full of ſtones. 2. Made of ſtone. 3. Petrific. 4. Hard, inflexible, proud, haughty, arrogant, and 267] courageouſneſs, boldneſs, fonituck. 
unrelenting. | 2. Obſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs. ; 
STowY, ſubſt. ſtonineſs, Miltor. | STow, ſtol, and ſtold, with the Celto-ſcyth, Ger. ſignifies a city, ad 
Sroop, the preterite of 7 fans See to STAND. hence ſtadt ſignifies a place, ſeat, or city; and pſtol, Brit. a ſeat or ful 
| STook, a ſhock of corn of 12 ſheaves. hence Briſtol or Briſiow : and in this fignification is a very common te. 
'SToor [yſtol, C. Br. ſtole, Sax. ſtual, Teut, ſtool, or ſtoel, Dan. Su. mination at the end of the proper names of towns, cities, (5, 


and L. Ger. ſtubt, H. Ger.) 1. A ſeat to fit on. 2. The voiding of = To Stow [of ſto 
| up in a ſhip, ware-houfe, &c. 


excrements. « | 0 
To go to STOOL, to diſcharge the excrements. STo'waos [of ſtop, Sax.] 1. A place where goods may be ford 
SToOL-BALL [of fool and ball] a play, where balls are driven from laid up, 2. Money paid for laying them - 

ſtool to ſtool. © | 3 STow on the Would, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, 7) miles fun 
SToo'mixnG of Wine, is the putting in bags of herbs or other ingre- London. 
dients into it. 3 n : ' SrTowk. 1. A hedge-ſtake. 2. The round of a ladder, 
STRA'BISM [ flrabiſmu?, Lat. rgafiow®-, Gr.] a ſquinting or looking 


To STooe [ſtopian, Sax. ſtoepen, Du.] 1. To bow or bend down- 
ward. 2. To cringe, to condeſcend. 3. To deſcend from rank or a-ſquint. | 
dignity. 4. To fink to a lower place. Bach bird foop'd on the wing To STra'bpLE [of ſtrædan, _—_ to 2 the legs abroad. 

| STRADDLING [. 4. ſtriding, of ſtrædan, Sax.] ſpreading the ley 


Milton. | 

To Sroor [in ney a hawk is ſaid to foop, when being upon her wide. 1 N 
wings, at the height of her pitch, ſhe bends down violent to ſtrike the To STRA OH [Spelman derives it of ſtre, Sax. a way; but Mir- 
fowl. | ſhew of fravolare, It.] 1. To go from company, to wander, 2. To 


Sroor, Jubſt. [from the verb] 1. Act of ſtooping, inclination down- exuberate, to ſhoot too far. 
wards. 2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 3. Fall of a bird upon STra'ccLer [from ſtraggle] a wanderer, a rover, one who forſabes 


his prey. 4. [ſtoppa, Sax. ſtoep, Du.] two quarts in meaſure. his company. | ; | 
SToo'emmcG [of 2 Du.] bending downwards, ſubmitting. STRAICKS (with gunners] plates of iron ſerving for the rounds of the 
To STroe [itopp, Dan. ſtoppa, Su. ſtoppen, Du. and L. Ger. ſtopken, wheel of a gun carriage. | - : 
H. Ger. ] 1. To ſtay, to hinder, to keep from going forward, to ſuſ- STRAIGHT, adj. [ſtrace, Sax. ſtrack, Du. erroit, Fr. fretlo, It. ri, 
pend or cauſe to ceaſe. 2. To ſappteſs. 3. To regulate muſical ſtrings Port.] 1. Ren direct. 2. Narrow, ſcanty [this ſhould be inen 

Witch the fingers. 4. [ſtoppen, Du. and L. Ger. ſtopfen, H. Ger.] to Prait, eſtroet, Fr.] 3. Stretched out in length. : 
TE * 1 | STRAIGHT, /ubſt. [eroit, Fr.] 1. A great preſſure, a dificulty, di- 
in geography] a narrow {ca or gut, ſhut, 


SToy. t. A ſtay or delay. 2. a rub or obſtacle. 3. Prohibition of ſtreſs. 2. Extreme want. 3. { phy 
up between lands on either fide, and affording a paiſage out of one 


fale. 4. Regulation of muſical inſtruments by the fingers. 5. A point | 
8 4 1 3 great ſea into another. It is uſed in the plural number; as the Yraights 


in writing. Would the reader ſee of what importance the points are, in 
order to adjaſt an author's meaning, he need only conſult the title- page of Gibraltar. | 
of this edition of BaILE YS Dictionary; where a very material difference STRAIGHT, adv. _ Du. and Ger. of ſtæclice, Sa.] preſently, 
ariſes in the ſenſe, according as there is, or is not a ffop after the word immediately, by and by. 72 f 
*« corrected; and that no ſtop was intended, appears from the title page To STRA1'TEN [ftom fraight] to make ſtraight, to reduce from be- 
and original Propoſals compared; in which laſt it is expreſsly affirmed, ing crooking. | 

«* that J. N. S. is reſponſible to the public for no more, than the SrRAIOHTS a ſort of narrow Kerſey cloth. - 3 
etymology of all words, mentioned as derived from the Greek, Hebrew, AI. STrarcuTxEss [prob. of firacks, Du. or ſtracneſſe, Sax.] diiculty, 

extreme want, narrowneſs, lightneſs. 


rabic, and other Afatic languages,” | . 
© STo'PPace-fof ſtopper, Dan.] a ſtay, hindrance, obſtruction, HS c. To SrRAlx, verb a, E of flringere, Lat. or efraindre, X 1 
Sro' EA in a ſhip] à piece of cable uſed to ſtop the halliards or the To uſe great force or endeavour, to exert vehemently. 2. To a 
cable, that it may not run out too far. out wide. 3. To ſeparate liquors from the thick part or —_— 4 
- Sro'ppinG i ibe belly Lin houſewifery] a diſeaſe incident to poul- prefling, ſqueezing through a hair bag and cloth. 4. To Drain a rolp 

PUPS” a ſieve. 5, To Aae in embrace. 6. To put to its utmoſt Helge 


% LB | | ; to 
Sr rr {ſtopfel, Du. and L. Ger. ſtoepſel, H. Ger.] a ſtopper of a 7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 8. To force, to conſtrian, 
; 5 5 Aa 455 or unnatural. 9. [with falconers] a term uſed of a hawk, 


caſk, bottle, &c. 
- STORAGE! +. Ware-houſe-room. 2. The hire paid for it. who is ſaid to frain, when ſhe catches at any thing. 5 
Sro'RAx [rogas, Gr.] the gum proceeding from a tree, growing in STRAIN, /t. [ firifio, or extenſio, Lat.] 1. A vehement e 10 
Syria, very ſweet ſcented. | I [Stenge, Sax.) race, generation, deſcent. And the long wy poil 
SToRE, ub. [yſtor, C. Brit. ſtoor, Su. great] 1, Abundance, 2. 1 Arain. Prior, 3. Hereditary diſpoſition. Intenpen Te 
Proviſions or ammunition laid up. 0 the Hain of a nation. Tillotſon. 4. Stile or manner of oy 1 Rk 
Sox, adj. hoarded, laid up, accumulated. Song, note, ſound. High on the ſtern the Thracian Tarn, Ten- 
* Sror's-novse, /ubft. a magazine. | 7 e Pope. 6. Rank, character. Of the common {ra 7 a = Toa 
To Srokz. 1. To furniſh a houſe, ſhip, or place with proviſions. dency. A /rain of madneſs. Hayward, 8. [Hunting r Fav 
. To lay up in ſtore, 5 or track of a deer, 9. [With ſurgeons] a violent erortion 0 
STo'rer [from fore] one that lays up. y beyond their tone, a ſprain. 8 
STORGE [rogyn, Gr.] that parental inſtinct, or natural affection, SrRAL“TNER [from AHrain] a filtrating bag. 85 bendings or 
which all, or moſt, animals bear towards their young. © STrarT [rac, Sax, etroir, Fr.] 1. Direct, without Ante. 8e 
Sro RIED [from ffory] adorned with hiſtorical pictures. Milion. turnings. 2, Narrow, cloſe, not wide. 3. Cloſe, in 
STO'RIER, the fry or young fiſh; alſo young ſwine bought to be STRraicur, d fonfydlh 
ſatted. n „„ TRA * architecture] a term uſed by bricklayer len 0. They 
STor« [ſtorc, Sax. ftorch, Su. Dan. Du. and Ger. of goęyn, Gr. na- or more or leſs than half, a tile in breadth and the 3 0 4 4 other 
taral affection, becauſe this fowl is remarkable for its care of aged pa- are commonly * the gable ends, where they ate o_—_ is, that the 
rents] a certain wild fowl. | 1 courſe, to cauſe the tiles to break joint, as they call it; 5 i the n 
STokx's Bill. 1. An herb. 2. An inſtrument uſed in ſurgery. joints of one courſe may not anſwer exactly to the 301 
bend- 


S roku [yſtorm, C. Br. ſtorm, Sax. ſtorm, Dan. Du. Su. and Ger.] courſe, either above or below it. rait without 
1. Bluſtering weather, a tempeſt. 2. A buſtle, a noiſe. 3. Anaſlault To STai'Ten [rendre a /ftroit, Fr.] 1. To make To diſreß, 
ings. 2. To preſs hard. 3. To contract, to confine. 4+ 


or ſudden attack. 4. Trouble, affliction, calamity. 


To SToRM, verb ad. [ſtormer, Dan, ſtorma, Su. ſtormen Du. and L. to perplex. ES 
Ger. ſturmen, H. Ger. or of ſtorm, prob, of ſtormian, Sax. ] to attack a TRAIT TI x, narrowly, ſtrictly, rigorouſly. being without bend 
Fortified place furiouſly, + f S STra1'THEss [fracneſle, Sax. ] 1. Directneſs, 0 Iiffculty. 4. Want 
 ToSTorm verb neut. 1. To chaſe, to fume, to be in a rage. 2. ing or turning. 2. Strictneſs, rigour. 3. Diltreis | 
To ſcold or brawi. 3. To raiſe a tempeſt. | | ſcarcity. | | 1e, Du. and Ger. ] im- 

tempeſtuouſneſs. SrRATTwa [etroitement, Fr. ſtracs, Sax. ſtracks, 


Sro'KulxESsSs [ſtormiczneſſe, 1 3 I: | 
u. and L. Ger. ſturmig, H. Ger. ] mediately, preſently, forthwith. | ron 1 
a f 44. ; Ger. ſtrich, H. Ger. 2 ſeam be 


Sroaur [ſtormux, Sax. ſtormig, 
| STRAKE [ſtrecke, Du. and L. 


1. Boiſterous, tempeſtuous. 2. Violent, paſſionate... _ — 5 
__*- STo'rTFORD-Bihopy, a market-town of Hertfordſhire, on the river which carriage wheels are bound. 
plank, | 1 d ſo to do, 


Stort, 28 miles from London. | | | 2 tween two | 4 45 
Sor [of ſtor, Sax. ] 1. A floor up ſtairs. 2. NR a Contrac- To Heel a SrRAkE [ſea term] a ſhip 15 141 the quantity of 4 W 


tion of 2757 a narration, account of things pait, 3. A ſmall tale, clines or hangs more to one fide than another, 
a nel A fition, : plüKkhank's breadth. Les or lines. 


2. (With ſhipwrigh 


. account'of a e action. 4. A petty as x | 
J 1. To relate hiſtorically. 2. To range STRa'kep [of ſtreke, Du.] having 4 6 er _ 


To Srorxy fg the noun 
ons under another. 5 a | * *  STRawo'w1ia, Lat. the apple of Pero, De.) 
STo'ty-TELLER [from fory and tell] one who relates tales, STR and [frand, Sax. ſtrand, Su. and ere em eue fireet, heat 
S107 [ ſtod, Sax. 1. A young horſe or bullock; 2. A kind of ſtink- or bank of the ſea, or of a great Ve! 2 
"ond. 3 | river, in the city of London is called the 9/747. 


ing ferret, : | R , 
STov s[{ftofa, Sax. ftue, Dan. ſtove, Du. and L. Ger. ſtuve, H. Ger:] STRAND (with ſailors] the twiſt © 


pian, Sax. ſtowen, Du. ſtauen, Ger.] to place, toly 
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Runner, a bird about the ſize of a lark, with a ſquare bill 
coking like a rafp, that runs on the rocks of Spitherg, and feeds on 


470 STRAND 4 Sax. ſtranden, Du. and Ger. ] to run a ſhip 
| or on the banks. : | 
—_— 8 of ptrand, Sax. a bank of the ſea, &c.] is when a ſhip, 
either by tem Kon il. ſeerage, is run aground and periſhes. | 
STRANGE [etrange, Fr. firaniero, It. eftrano, Sp. 9. 4. of extraneus, 
Lat, foreign] 1. Unuſual, uncommon, wonderful. 2. Foreign, of an- 
aher country. 3- Odd, irregular, not according to the common way. 
Unknown, new. 5. Uncommonly good or bad; At this frange 
rad Tillotſon. 6. nacquainted. Look frange upon another. Ba- 
habe interjection, an expreſſion of wonder. | 
To STRANGE [from the noun] to wonder, to be aſtoniſhed, 
STRA'nceLY [from ffrange] 1. Wonderfully. 2. With ſome rela- 
i reigners. 
SS [of etrange, Fr.] unuſualneſs, uncommonnels, 
STRA'NGER [extraneus, Lat. etranger, Fr. ftraniero, It. eftrangero, Sp. 
efrangeiro, Port.] 1. An unknown perſon, one with whom a perſon has 
no acquaintance, Or one of another nation, country, Sc. 2. A gueſt, 
not a domeſtic, 3. [in law] one _ is not privy wound to an act, 
er to a judgment, is one to whom it does not belong. 
3 hi 9 Lat. and It. etrangler, Fr.] 1. To choke, 
to ſtrangle, to ſtop the breath. 2. To ſuppreſs. 
SrRAxcLE Weed, a kind of herb. . 
SrxA N LER [from Hrangle] one that ſtrangles. 
STRA'NGLEs [in horſes] a diſeaſe when they void thick humour at 
the noſtrils, RS : | | 
STRANGULA'TION [from firangle] ſuffocation, the act of ſtrang- 
ng. 5 | | 
0 b [reayyrpin, Gr.] a ſtoppage of urine, when it is void- 
ed drop by drop, and that with pain, and a continual inclination to 
p of are 4 { 
make water. But Galen (in his comment on 4phor. 48, lib. 7.) makes 
the rayysec to be a ſimple arina Aillicidium, and the diſuria to be a 
miction attended auith pain, or at leaſt with ſome difficulty accompany- 
ing the operation of the bladder. | | 
STRae [prob. of ſtrippen, Du. to ſcourge] 1. A thong of leather. 2, 
[In a ſhip] is a rope which is ſpliced about any block, and made with 
an eye, to faſten it any where = occahon. 3. [With ſurgeons] a 
ſort of band, uſually made of filk, wool, leather, &c. to ſtretch out 
members in the ſetting of broken or disjointed bones; or for binding 
patients, when it is needful to confine them, for the more ſecure per- 
formance of a painful operation. | | 
To STrar, to beat with a ſtrap. . | 
STRAPAa'Do [ firappata, It.] a ſort of military puniſhment, wherein, 
the criminal's hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted up with a ro 
to the top of a long piece of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the 
ground, ſo that his arms are diſlocated by the weight of his body in the 
Hock. 


Srax PIN o, huge, luſty, bouncing ; as, a frapping laſs. 

STRA TA [in natural hiſtory] the ſeveral beds or layers of different 
matter, whereof the body of the earth is compoſed, they laying over 
one another, from the ſurface to the greateſt depth. EEE 

STRA'TAGEM | ftiratageme, Fr. ftratagemma, It. etratagema, Sp. ftra- 
tagema, Lat. gr nA, Gr.] a politic device or ſubtle invention, elpe- 


| cially in war affairs. 


STRATARI'THMETRY [of 5gar®:, an army, ag. N, number, and 
purTgew, Gr. to meaſure} the art of drawing up an army, or any part of 
it, in any given geometrrical figure, and of expreſſing the number of 
men contained in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand in array, either near at 
hand or at a diſtance. — 5 ES 

| STraT1F1ca'TI0N [with chemiſts] an arrangement of different mat- 
ters, bed upon bed, or one layer upon another, in a crucible, in order 
to calcine a metal, &c. | 

To STRA'TIFY Gold and Cement [with reſiners] is to lay a bed of ce- 
ment, and then a pow of gold, and then another of cement, and ſo on, 
lled. 

STRATO'CRACY [of rear®-, an army, and u., Gr. power, do- 
minion] military government, or a kingdom governed by an army, or 
by ſoldiers. | | | 

STRA'TUM, Lat. a bed, a layer. 

To STRaTUMINATE |[ Jeter 208) to pave. 

STRATUM ſuper ſtratum, Lat. layer upon layer, row upon row, one 
row over another. 25 

Sraaw [ytreap, Sax. ſtra, Su. ftroy, Da. ſtroh, Ger.) 1. The ſtalk 
of corn. 2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. | 

STRaw [a military word] a word of command, uſed to diſmiſs the 
ſoldiery, when they have grounded their arms, ſo as they may return to 
them again, upon the firſt firing a gun or beat of drum. 

STRa'w-BerRRY [ptneap-bemian, Sax. ] a ſummer fruit well known. 

SrRAW. built, made or built with ftraw. Milton. 
 STRaw-coloured [of fraau and colour] of a light yellow colour. 

STRaw Vorm, an inſect, bred in ſtraw. | 

STRA'wy [ytnepene, Sax.] full of, or ſtrewed with ſtraw, 
| To Stray [of tre, Sax. a way, or of ftraviare,'"It. g. extra viam 
re, Lat. or perhaps of ſtroyen, Du. ſtreuen, Ger. to ſtrew or ſpread 
abroad] 1. To wander or ſtraggle out of the way. 2. To err, to de- 
Yate from the right. 8 

Srrav, /. a beaſt that wanders out from its paſtore, &c. 

STREAK [Ttmice, Sax. ſtreeck, Du. ſtrich, Ger.] a line or track that 
any thing leaves behind it. | 

To STrEax [ Aricciare, It. ſtricken, Du. ſtreichen, Ger.] 1. To make 
freaks, lines, or marks. 2. To ſtretch: obſolete. __ 5 

Srara'x Y. {from freak] ſtriped, variegated with colours. 

o STrEam [ytreamian, Sax. ftroomen, Du. ſtrohmen, Ger.] 1. To 
run in a ftream. 2. To iſſue forth with continuance. 
STREAM [pxneam, Sax. from, Su. ſtroom, Du. frohm, Ger.) 1. A 
running water, the current or courſe of a river. 2. Any thing forcible 
and continued. bo 
STREAM Anchor [with ſailors] a ſmall anchor made faſt to a ſtream- 
le, for a'ſhip to ride by in a gentle ſtream. | | 

REAM Works [in the tin mines] certain works whereby the mines 
zollow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches. | | 

= =» Jt is hard firiving againſt the STREAM, 

Lat. Diffcile eft contra torrentem niti. 


w 


lation. 


with the teeth. 


8 T R 


It. Stultus, pugnat in adwerſis ire natator aquis. EET 
And it is very often Done. not to =? it. We tay, to the ſame 
purpoſe, It is hard to kick againſt the pricks. 

STREA'MER [of a ſhip] a flag, a pendant. 

STREAMING [in heraldry) a term uſed to expreſs a ſtream of light 
darting from a comet or blazing ſtar, vulgarly called the Beard. 
 STREA MY [from fiream) 1, Abounding in running water. 2. Flo 
ing with a current, | TIP 

STREET [e7ere, or pepaze, Sax. ſtreede, Dan. ſtraer, Du. and L. 
Ger, firafſe, H. Ger. prob. of Hgrata, Lat. ſc. via] 1. A way, properly 
3 way between two rows of houſes, 2. Proverbially, a public 
place. | 
_ STREET. Gavel [in Cholington in Suſſex] the ſam of two ſhil- 
lings paid by every tenant to the lord, for his going out and returning 
into it. 

STREET-Walker, a common firumpet. | 

STRE NZ [with the Romans] preſents made out of reſpect on New- 
Year's-Day ; and as a happy augury for the enſuing year. 

' STRENGTH [Peneng9, of penang, Sax.] 1. Might, force of the 
body. 2. Power of endurance, firmneſs. 3. Vigour of any kind, 4. 
Power of the mind, force of the mental faculty. 5. Potency of liquors. 
5. Support, maintenance of power. 7, Armament, force, power. 8. 
Perſuaſive prevalence, argumentative force, © | | 

To STRE/NGTHEN, verb ad. [of ptnangian, Sax.] 1. To make 

ſtrong. 2. To confirm, to eſtabliſh; To animate, to fix in reſo- 


To STRE'NGTHEN, verb neut. to grow ſtrong. 
STRE'"NGTHENER-[from ſtrengih] 1. That which gives ſtrength, that 
makes ſtrong, 2. [In phyſic] ſuch medicines as increaſe the firmneſs of 
the ſalids. Ds.” 7 
STRE'NGTHLESS [from /frength] 1. Wanting ſtrength, deprived of 
ſtrength. 2. Wanting potency, weak; uſed of liquors. Tz 07. 
STRE'NUOUS [ frenuus, Lat.] 1. Stout, valiant, active, vigorous. 2. 
Zealous, vehement. | 
STRE'NUOUSLY [from frenuous] 1. Vigorouſly, actively. 2. Zealoully, 
with ardour. | | 
STRENUO'StTY; or STRE/NUOUSNESS | frrenuofitas, Lat.] vigourneſs, * 
earneſtneſs, laboriouſneſs. | 
STRE'PEROUS [ freperus, Lat.] noiſy; jarring, hoarſe: | 
STREss [ytnece, Sax. violence] 1. The main point of an affair. 2. 
1 foulneſs of weather. 3. Violence, force, either acting or ſuf- 
ered. | . | 
STRETCH [from the verb] 1. Extenſion, reach. 2. Effort, ſtrug- 
gle. 3. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 4. Utmoſt reach of power, | 
To STRETCH [of ꝓtnecan, Sax. ſtreecker, Dan. ſtrachia, Su. ſtrecken, 
Du. and Ger.] 1. To reach out, to draw into a length. 2. To make 
a matter more than it is. 3. To expand, to diſplay. 4. To ſtrain to 
the utmoſt. 5. To make tenſes i: ted 
To 3 verb neut. 1. To be extended: 2. To ſally beyond 
the truth. f 6 : 
STRE'TCHER. 1. Any thing uſed for extenſion, 2. A wooden ſtave 
which the rowers ſet their feet againſt. ” | 
To STrew [ytnepian, Sax. (irs, Su. firoyen, Du. ſtreuen, Ger. ] 1. 
To ſcatter abroad or upon. 2. To ſcatter looſely. . 
Srl [in ancient architecture] the liſts, fillets, or rays, which ſe- 
parate the ſtriges or flutings of column. : 
STR1# [in natural hiſtory] the ſmall hollows or channels in the ſhells 
of cockles, ſcollops, &c. | 1 ler 
 STRYATED. 1. Formed in ſtriæ. 2. [ With architects] chamfered, 
channelled ; as cockles, ſcollops, and other ſhell 6ſhes are. 
STRIATURE [from friz, Lat.] diſpoſition of firiz. - _ 
STR1'CKEL, or  STRICKLE [of pxrican, Sax. to ſtrike] à piece of 
even wood to ſtrike off the over meaſure of corn. | 
STRI'cKEN [xeſzriced, Sax.] 1. Beaten, ſmitten; ' 2. Advanced; 
as, ſtricten in years. | =; iow” 
STRICT | ftretto, It. eftrecho, Sp. firitus, Lat.] 1. Cloſe, exact, po- 
ſitive, punctual. 2. Severe, rigorous. 3. Confined, not extenſive. 4. 
Cloſe, tight. 5. Tenſe, not relaxed. | . | 
STRYCTLY [from fri] 1. Exactly, with rigorous. accuracy. 2. 
Rigorouſly, ſeverely, without indulgence. 3. Cloſely, with tenſe- 
neſs. | Eu 
 STrYcTNEss [of frifus, Lat.] 1. Exactneſs, punctualneis, rigid- 
neſs, ſeverity. 1 Tenſeneſs, tightneſs. om _ 
STRI'CTIVE [ Arictivus, Lat.] gathered or cropped with the hand. 
STRICTURE | Arictura, Lat. a ſpark] 1. x ſtroke, a touch. 2. 


Contraction, cloſure by contraction. 3. A flight touch upon a ſubject, 


not a ſet diſcourſe. p 
To STz1Ds, pret. J rode or firid, part. paſſ. fridden [of ptridan, 
Sax.] 1. To ſtep wide, 2. To beſtride or lay a leg over an horſe. 3. 
To ſtand with the legs far aſunder. | 
STR1DE [ſtrede, and ſtride, Sax.] a wide ſtep. + ; 
- STrYDeNT | frridens, Lat.] gnaſhing, or making a craſhing noiſe 


STr1'puLous [ ftridulus, Lat.] craſhing or ſcreaking. 

STRI'DULOUSNEss [of Hridulus, Lat.] ſereakingneſs. 

STrIFs [eftrif, O. Fr.] 1. Contention, endeavour. 2. Contraſt 
oppoſition of nature or appearance. ö | 
 STar'rervr [of frife and full] contentious, diſcotdant. 

STRIFT, a violent e as, ** a ſtriſt of nature, when combating 
a diſeaſe ;” or, if applied to the mind, a frift of foul, of paſſions, 
Sc.“ The etymology of the word is analogous to that of many others; 
ſuch as rift, thrift, /orift, deft, &c. all noun ſubſtantives formed out of 
the reſpective verbs to which they —_ eV 
STarcss: [in architecture] are the hollow channels in the ſhaft of a 
column, called by our workmen flutings and grooves. 

To STzx1xe, pret. I ftruck'or ftrook, pa all. frucken or ftricken 
[ftrican, Sax. ftrycken, Du. ſtreicken, Ger.] 1. To beat or hit. 2. To 
affect or make an impreſſion on the mind. 3. To make even meaſure 
with a ſtrickel. 4. To notify by the ſound of a hammer or a. bell. 5. 
To alarm, to put into motion. Nice works of art frike and ſurprize us. 
Atterbury. 6. To firike the flag [ſea'term} to let down the flag. 2 
To firike a maſt [ſea term] is to take it down. 8. To firite ſail [ſea 
term] to lower, or let down the fail. - 9. To ffrils dawn inte the bold 
— term] is to lower any thing into the hold by tackles or ropes. 10, 

© ſtrike a bargain ; to conclude a __— 8 
: 11 STRIKE 
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or laſh with a whip or ſcourge, &c. 2. A ſtreak in filk, cloth, ſtuff, &c, 


7. Hale, healthy. 8. Acting forcibly in the imagination. 9. Ardent, contempt. Such fuf as madmen tongue, and 
_ eager, zealous. 10. Potent, intoxicating. 11. Hard of digeſtion, ca- STu'sFincG [g. 4. with Auf, i. e. matter) og; conjeftures or la- 


numbers of a 


STR ba 8 TU 


SThiKs, a firike for meaſuring of corn; alſo a meaſute containing ther, but js anſwered in the next return. 2. The firit turn of the h 
four buſhels; | | or choir of ſingers in a tragedy, on one ſide of the ſtage, anſwerin pon 
STRIKE of Flax, as much as is heckled at one handful, antiſtrophe on the other, | 8 to the 

STRI'x1vG [of aſtrican, Sax.] m. Beating, hitting, Cc. 2. Making Sraouvps [with ſallors] the ſeveral twiſts at the end of a cabl 
an impreſſion upon the mind or ſenſes. . rope. e able or 

STR1x1NG Wheel [of a clock] is the ſame that ſome call pin-wheel, STrove, See To STrIvVE. 
on account of the pins that are ſet round the rim of it, In clocks To $STrow, See Lo STREW. 
that go eight days, the ſecond wheel is the Hriting- aubrel, or pin-wheel; Sravex. See To STRIKE. 

and, in thoſe that go ſixteen days, the firſt, or great wheel, is commonly STru/cTurs, Fr. | fruttura, of frufura, Lat.] 1, An edif 

the ſtriking-wheel. | | building, a fabric or pile of building. 2. The way or manner * a 
Sri iG Sail [a ſea phraſe] is the letting down or lowering the ding. 3. [With rhetoricians] a diſpoſition of the parts of a diſco . 
top-ſails ; ſo that, When one ſhip ſtrikes to another in this manner, it is or the order that is to be obſerved in the framin of it. 4. With wh 

a compliment of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, or a token of yielding in an en- + any is the combinazion or reſult of all thoſe qualities or Ry 
gagement. | tions of matter in any natural body, which diſtinguiſh it from _ 
rave [with ſailors] is when a ſhip, coming upon ſhval water, it is the ſame which is termed; the peculiar form or texture of fuck * 
beats upon the ground. body, | | . 
STRrIkING [in the King's court] whereby blood is drawn ; the puniſl- Sravpk, or STRoDs, a ſtock of breeding mares, 
ment whereof 18, that the criminal ſhall have his right hand ſtruck off in Io Srrv/cors [of rpyopuar, Gr. according to Mer, Caſaub. ] 1, 7 
a ſolemn manner; for ſtriking in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of ſtrive earneſtly with, to wreſtle. 2. To conteſt with difficulties or dil c 
Juſtice are ſitting, the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture STRuGGLE. 1. An earneſt or violent ſtriving, 2. Conte Falk % 
of eſtate. A n b | tion, 3. Agony, tumultuous diſtreſs. See STRIFT, Sm 
Sri [ſhwrng, Sax. ſtraeng, Su, ſtreng, Du. and Ger. the twiſt of STRU'Ma, Lat. a ſwelling in the neck, &c. the king's evil, 
| rope, rin ga, It. of Hringere, Lat, to bind] 1. Any thong, thread, STRUMa'TiC | firumaticus, Lat.] of, or pertaming to, or aſſedded 
line, Cc. to tie with, 2. 4 thread on which things are flled. 3. Any with ſtrumous humours. : 
fer of things filed on a line. 4. A ſmall fibre, a nerve, a tendon, 5, Srav, uz 4, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb crow-foot, 
The nerve of a bow, the cord of a muſical inſtrument. STR vU'Movus, having ſuch ſwellings of the glands as happen in th 
the pas two STRINGS to bis bow, ſtruma, | e 
That is, he is well provided for; if one buſineſs fail him, he has ano- STru'mpr [ſome derive it of ſtrout · pot, Du. a dung. pot or conn, 
ther in reſerve. | Lat. Duabus anchorir nititur,. He is doubly moor'd, jakes, &c. others of tromper, Fr. to deceive, on account of jilting} g 
Gr. Nui $vow oer. The French ſay as we; 1/ a deux cordes & ſon arc. common whore, or harlot. | 6) 8 
The It. Nawigar per piu venti. | : To Srauurzr [from the noun] to debauch. 
To STxinG [ofpenty, any 1. To draw upon a thread or ſtring, STRUNG [ſtneng, Sax. a ſtring] having ſtrings, or upon ſtrings, Lee 


2. To furniſh with ſtrings. 3, To make tenſe. 4. To put ſtrings to a To STRING, | | 
| STRUNTED Sheep, ſheep whoſe tails have been cut off. 


muſical inſtrument. 3 ; 
| Srxr'nor [from ring] _— ſtrings, produced by ſtrings. STRUT, 1. An affectation of ſtatelineſs in the walk. 2. [With exe. 
STrI'NGENT [fringens, "Ty inding. | penters] the brace which is framed into the ring-piece and priucipal ref. 
STR1ING-HALT [in horſes) a ſudden twitching up the hinder leg. ters, | FD 
STrr'nc1Nngss [pPepznxenerf, Sax. ] fulneſs of ſtrings. To STRvuT [of ſtrotten, O. and L. Ger. (trotzen, H. Ger.) 1. Ty 
- STr1'NGLEss [from firing) having no ſtrings. walk after a ſtately, haughty manner. 2. To ſwell, to piotuberate. 
Srarwer [pzpzngene, Sax. ] full of ſtrings, eee e den v earn. Gr.) the afticd, ahr foul 
To Srair [of fitoppen, Du. Ureiffen, Ger. ] 1. To pull off the clothes, which will digeſt iron. Pliny. | 
ſkin, hide, peel, &c. 2. To rob, to plunder. STRUTMIO MELA (eu, Gr. ] a fort of quince. 


- '$STr1y [(treiff, Ger,] 1. A ſmall piece of cloth, paper, Q. 2. [In STus [ſtybbe, Sax, (tubbe, * 1. A ſtrump, or piece of the ſtock of 
9 == deſtruction, &c. as, to make „rip and waſte, | | tree. 2. A log, a block. 3. A nail with the point broken of. 
'ToSrr1ys (ſtrepen, Du.] to variegatg with lines of different co- To STus Fm the noun] to force up, to extirpate. 
nen Lal STUBBED [| ſtybbe, Sax.) ſhort, well-ſet. 
Sri (of (trepe, Du. a line or trace, or of ſtreiff, Ger.) 1. A blow Sru'pstDNEss, the ſtate of being ſhort and thick. 
with a wh STu”BBING * 29 agriculture] the pulling or eradicating ſhrubs, broom, 
3. Diſcolouration by a blow. | | c. out of land. * | | 
STR1'pt.ixe [Minſhew derives it of tripudiando, Lat, leaping and dan- Sr Double, O. Fr. ſtoppel, Du. and Ger. /topjia, It. I pula, 
. ev tripling] a-youth. - | Lat.] ſhort ſtraw after reaping, 
o STRIVE, pret. I frove, part. paſſ. five 727.70 O. Fr. ſtriber, STUBBLE Gooſe, a gooſe fed in the ſtubble, an autumn gooſe. 
Dan. ſtteven, Da. and L. Ger. ſtreben, H. Ger.] 1. To endeavour ear- .STu'BBORN Ig. 4. of being ſtout-born, as ſome think; but Mer. Ca. 
neſtly, to contend. 2. To combat with. 3. To vie, or contend in ex- ſaub, derives it of 5:Bag@-, Gr, firm] 1. Obſtinate, inflexible. 2. Stiff, 
HBW ĩ Tr) 3 Codins | not pliable. 3. Hardy, firm, harſh, rough, rugged. 

STRrr'ven, part. paſl, of 7e rive. See To STrIVE, STu'BBORNNE8s, obſtinacy, &c. 

'STrx1x. 1. The ſcreech-owl, accounted an unluckly or ill-bodin STu'BBY [from ſfub] ſhort and thick, ſhort and ſtrong. 
bird. 2. A witch or hag that changes the favour or countenance of STu'cco, It. a compoſition of lime and marble powdered very fine, 
children; a fairy or hobgobblin. 3. In architecture] a channel, gutter, uſed in making figures and other ornaments of ſculpture, 
or ſtrake in the rebating of pillars. STUCK, the 2 and part. paſſ. of to fick. See 'ToSrick. 

STrO'KaAL, an inſtrument uſed by glaſs- makers. STup. 1, [Stood, Sax. ſtuterep, of ſtute, Ger. a mare] a ſtock of 

STaoxe [ſhnice, Sax. ſttecke, Du. ſtrich, Ger.) 1. A ſtreak- line or breeding mares. 2. [Stub, Sax.] a ſort of button, or a round-headed 

. 2. [Of ſtreich, Teut.] a blow. 3. A hoſtile blow. 4. A ſud- nail or boſs, 
den diſeaſe or affliction. 5. The ſound of a clock. 6. The touch of a To STvup, to ſet or adorn any thing with ſtuds. | 
pencil. 7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 8. A maſterly Sru'Dboixne-sAlLs [a ſea term] bolts of canvas extended in 3 fair 
or eminent effort. 9. Power, efficacy. He has a great frote with the gale of wind, along the fide of the main-ſail, and boomed out with 4 


reader. Dryden. boom. 
To STroxs [ſnacran, Sax. ſtryger, Dan. ſtryka, Su. ſtreiken, Du, Srufozur [ fudens, Lat. ſtudying, wn etudiant, Fr. e/tudiant, Sp. Au 


(eraaken; O. and L. Ger. ſtreichen, H. Ger.] to feel gently, to draw the dente, It.] one who ſtudies any art or ſcience, eſpecially at an uber. 
hand lightly over. ſity. | | Dy bicacy in d 
STRro'xING [ſnacung, Sax. (traakung, O. and L. Ger. ſtreichen, H, STvu'pisp [from fudy] 1. Learned, verſed in any ſtudy. 2. Having | STYLE 
Ger.] a drawing the hand over. any particular inclination : obſolete. STILE, 
STRO'xINGs of Milk, the laſt milking. STu'p18R [from fludy] one who ſtudies. 8 
To STxoLE (prob. 9. 4. to roll] to rove or ramble about. STU'Dious [ fludieux, Er. fudioſo, It. udieſo, Sp. and Port. fudreus, 
STRO'LLER, a rambling player, a mountebank, a vagabond. Lat.] 1. Given to ſtudy, bookiſh. 2. Diligent, buſy. Se 90 
. STro'tsLING [z. 4. rolling, or of rouler, Fr.] rambling. | new friends. Ticke/, 3. Attentive to, careful. 3. Contemplative, 


STROMA'T1Cs [of rewpe, of one, Gr. to ſtrew)] books treating of ſuitable to meditation. To walk the ffudious cloiſters pale. Milton. 5 
ſeveral ſcattered ſüdzecke Such was that invaluable collection, which STvu'piovsLY [from Hudions] 1. Contemplatively, with cloſe 2pP!l- 
Clemens Alexandrinus, St. Origen's predeceſſor; made and publiſhed un- cation to literature. 2. Diligently, carefully, attentively- | 
der the title of Stromates; and in which he has preſerved many a branch STvu'piousness [of Hadol, Lat. gudieux, Fr.) devotedneſs or pro- 
of primitive chriſtianity ; which began to be corrupted indeed very early, penſity to ſtudy. | 8 nd 
but receiv'd its moſt effectual blow (by the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm) To STu'py [/udere, Lat. #tudier, Fr, fludiart, It. eftudiar, Sp. a 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. Clem. Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris, Port.] 1. To apply the mind to, to contrive, to endeavour- 2. 1e 
p. 274, 275. As to the etymology, Clemens himſelf gives it, p. 475, 476. by application, | Port, 
If the reader would ſee what extracts we have made from this 2b STvu'by [of fudium, Lat. etudi, Fx. fudie, It. eſtudio, Sy 2 5 
apoſtolic writer, he may conſult the words Fit Causx, Syxcues, 1. Application of mind to learn or to do any thing. 2. arneftn kind 
GRrace, CogTernal, GNnosTics, Ce. | deſire of, 3. A cloſet to ſtudy in, a library. 4+ Any particular 
STRONG [ſinenx, Sax. ſtring, Dan. or of ſtreng, Du. and Ger. vehe- of learning. lun cloth 
ment, rigorous, ſevere, prob. of /frexuus, Lat.] 1. Of great ftrength, STUFF [pſtoff, Brit. et, Fr.] 1. Matter. 2. A ſort oft " _— 
able, luſty, ſtout. 2. Thick. 3. Powerful to the taſte or ſmell. 4. made of wool or other matter. 3. Furniture, goods. 4. one 1 
Fortified, defenſible. 5. Powerful, mighty. 6. Supplied with forces. mental part. 5. Any mixture or medicine. , Maner or F 1 
rain not. 


gent, incluſive. Bring forth your frong reaſons. //aiah.. 12. Forcibly To Srurr [prob. of 5upuw, Gr. as Mer. Caſau To cram 
written. . | | ther of ſtotfeeren, Nu. or ſtopfen, H. Ger. to fill or top * 
STRO'NGHAND {ot firong and band] foree, violence. | or fill, 2. To form by ſtuffing. 
' STrO'NGLY [of finanglice, — with ſtrength, powerfully. S!ruxk. See Srvcco. ' 
STrxo'xeness [fnanxnyſle, Sax, } a ſtrong quality. | | STULM,, a ſhaft to draw water out of a mine. f wine ſet © 
STro'xcsr [fnanxlicon, Sax.] having more ſtrength. .. STUM [ſtamme, Du. ſtumme, Ger.] 1. The qouer * _ racking 
 Srro'xcesr [ſtnanzlicoſt, Sax.) having moſt ſtrength. - | working, or it is the pure wine kept from fretting, by the 0 hed ; 
STxONGU'LLION, the ſtrangury. | s it inte clean veſſels, and ſtrongly ſcented, 1. e. newly any reſervilg 
STo'xnawaTER . [of frong and water} vinous ſpirits. which means it becomes as clear, or clearer than gan * . ved by 4 


STro'ynHR 2. of 5pePw, Gr. to turn] 1. The firſt of the three itſelf from both its les by precipitation of them. 2. | 
reek lytic ode or poem; the ſecond being the antiſtro- new fermentation. | ; oredients ino 

phe that anſwers to it; and the third ia the ede, that anſwers to nei- To Srun l ſtummen, Du. ſtummen, Ger.] to put gr 
% <2 3 © wine decayed, to make it briſk. 5 To 
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To sru'untx [9. 4 to tumble, of tumer, Dan. amber, Fr. or rum- 
b1an, Sax, to leap or dance] 1. To be like to fall, 2. To flip, to err, 
to blunder. 3. To ſtrike againſt by chance. : 
STu'msLE [from the verb] 1. A trip in walking. 2. A blunder, 4 
ure. 
22 [from pes one that ſtumbles. | | 
STU MBLING=BLOCK, cauſe of ſtumbling, cauſe of ertor; cauſe of of- 
1 'Tio a good Horſe that never S runsTzs. 
1 Lat. Bonus equus qui nunguam ceſpitat. a 
The meaning of this proverb is, that no man treads ſo ſure but that, 
ſooner or later, he may ſtumble, Humanum ei errare. Even the great 
Homer could not be exempt. prog bonus dormitat Homerus, ſay 
the Latins. The Fr. ſay as we; Hon chewal qui ne bronche jamais. 
STu/mmBeD [ſpoken of wine] ſophiſticated. | 
grun [ſtump, Dan. and Ger.] a broken piece of a tree ſtanding out 
of the ground, of a tooth, H 
To STuwy [ſtumper, Dan. ſtumpa, Su.] 1: To cut off a ſtump. 2. 
To brag or boaſt. | 
STu'uyy [from /ump] full of ſtumps, hard, ſtiff, ſtrong. 
To S run [etonner, Fr. or xeſtun, Sax. a noiſe, (tumpa, Su.] to ren- 
der ſtupid or hard of hearing, by a blow or noiſe. 
STUNG, the pret. of /o fing. See To STING. 
To STunT Ig. 4. to _ to hinder in growth. | 
STues [ fupa, Lat.] cloth, &c. dipped in warm medicaments, and 
applied to a hurt or ſore. | | 
o STues [from the noun] to foment, to dreſs with ſtupes. 
STuyzFA'cTION [ fupefatione, It.] 1. Inſenſibility, ſtupidneſs. 2. 
An extraordinary or great aſtoniſhment, 
STUPB8FA'cTtvt, or STU'PEFYING [ fiupefiante, O. Fr. flupefacio, 
Lat.] of ſtupefying quality. | 
STUPRPACTIVENESS fof Aupefacio, Lat.] a ſtupifying quality. 
Srv'rETIERSs, ſtupifying medicines, the ſame as narcotics, 
Srurz Nb1ous [| flupendo, It; of ſinpere, Lat.) prodigious, wonderfal, 
aſtoniſhing, | 
STuPE NDIOUSL.Y, in a manner prodigious, ; 
STurz'nDrIousNness [of fupendioſus, Lat.] aſtoniſhingneſs. | 
STv'yib 2 Fr. fupido, It. eſipido, Sp. ſtupidus, Lat.] 1. 
Blockiſh, dull, ſenſeleſs. 2. Performed without ſkill or genius. 
STuerpiTY | fupiditas, Lat, /npidite, Fr. fupidita, It.] ſtupidneſs. 
STu'piDLY [from ſupid] dully, without apprehenſion or genius. 
To STu'piry [ fnpifier, O. Fr. fupefare, te of fupificare, Lat.] 1. 
To make or render ſtupid, dull or ſenſeleſs. 2. To benumb. 3. To 
aſtoniſh or diſmay, | 
Srv rox, Lat. [ fupeur, O. Fr. fupore, It.] 1. State of being ſtupi- 
fied, aſtoniſhment, 2. A numbneſs occaſioned by any accidental ban- 
dage, which ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous fluids, or by a 
decay of the nerves, as in the palſy. 
To STu'praTE [ fuprare, It. and Lat.] to raviſh a woman. 
STUPRA'TION 2 Lat.] raviſhing or deflowring a woman, com- 
mitting a rape. 
STu'sbiLY [from ſurdy] ſtoutly, hardily, reſolutely, obſtinately. 
STu'xpINEss, 1. Luftineſs. 2. Reſoluteneſs | 
STuU'sDY fol cigapoe, Gr. corpulent, Mer: Caſaub. or rather of torr, 
Teut, ftuer, Dan. Qtoor, Su. great, large] 1. Strong, luſty, bold, reſo- 
lute, 2. A diſeaſe in cattle. | 
STU'RG10N [ furio, Lat. efourgion, Fr. fobrz Ger. ] a ſea-fiſh, 
STurx [peync, Sax.) a young ox or heifer. W 
To SrurrER [ ſtuten, Teut.] to ſpeak haſtily and brokenly, to he- 
ſitate, to ſtammer. | 
STu'TTERER [from utter] one that heſitates in his ſpeech, a ſtam- 
merer. | 
Sr (yrrige, Sax. ſtig, Dan ] 1. A hovel for a hog. 2. [ Mer. Ca- 
laub derives it of cia, Gr. but Skinner of pr1gzan, Sax, a kind of ſwel- 
ing upon the eyelid. | 
TY'G1an [Stygizs, of ſtyæ. Lat.] 1. Of or 3 to the river 
Styx, which the poets feign to be the river of hell. 2. Infernal, hel- 
lim. And Stygian diſcord fled. Ode on Sculpture. 
STYGtan Liquors [in chemiſtry] acid ſpirits, ſo called from their ef- 
| ficacy in deſtroying or diſſolving mixt bodies. 
, STYLE [le, Fr. filo, It. eftalo, Sp. Hylu, Lat. e., Gr.] See 
TILE, 


STYLET, or STYLE'TTo, a little dangerous poniard, which is hid in 
| the hand, and chiefly uſed in treacherous aſſaſſinations; | 
STY'LITEs {fo called of Simon Stylite, a famous anchorite in the fifth 
| Century, who firſt took up his abode on a column 2 cubits high, then on 
2 ſecond of 12 cubits, then on a third of 26 cubits, and at laſt on one 
of 36 cubits, where he lived ſeveral years] a kind of ſolitaries, who ſpent 
2 lives on the tops of columns, to be the better diſpoſed for medita- 
n. 6 | 
| The reader will find a more correct deſcription of theſe and the like /#- 
Perſiitions practices, in Bower's hiſtory : But if he deſires to trace them 
up to their true ſource, he may conſult the words C EED, Branveun, 
88 HouoüsiAxs, &c, N 
YLOBA'TA [5gXoGaT1;, Gr.] the pedeſtal of a column or pillar, the 
baſe on which it Rands. f Prod, ON PE | 7 | 
YLOCERATOHY'O1DEs [of r., a pillar or pencil, z<a; a horn, 
2 voudes, Gr.] certain muſeles of the os hyoides, which draw the 
fa x4 and larynx upwards, and alſo the jaws in deglutition or the act of 
ing. 
STYLOCHONDROHYOLDE&'vs [of So-, a pillar or pencil, xe, a 
ge, and vong, Gr. the vibe hyoides] 5; Wale of the os 4-5 
"ng from the ſtyloid proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous ap- 
a of the os hyoides. See Hyotpes. | 
, TYLOGLO's$UM [of 50a, a pillar or pencil, and yAogox, Gr. the 
nete! that pair of muſcles which lift up the tongue; they take their 
forks wn the os ſtyliforme, and are implanted about the middle of the 
"TYLO!DEs [ronouds;, Gr. pencil-ſhaped] certain proceſſes of bones, 


of the <, 
STYLOhYo!'p s Jof u-, a pillar or pencil, and voudes, Gr.] a 


os of the os hyoides, that ariſes by a round tendon, from near the 


U the os hyoides, the uſe af which is to put the bone of the ton 
D one fide, and a little upwards. N | | "i 


STYLoÞHany'nomys [of y., 
which dilate the gullet, 


alſo the thick maſs that re 
and preſſing out the oil. | 
Sry rie [ fypticus, Lat. ronTix®, Gr. ] that is of a binding quality 


SUB 


or nature, See STIPTIC and STYMMA, 
_ STY'epTicness [/lypticus, Lat. of runlix®-, Gr.] an aſtringent or bind- 
ing quality, | 
SUA'SIBLE [ ſuaſibilis, Lat.] that may be perſuaded, 
SVA si, Lat. perſuaſion, 


Suas 


Sua's1venEss 


ve, of a 7 nature. 


and Papryf, Gr.] a pair of muſcles 
] and draw the fauces upwards. 

STY'MMA [roupe, of rvpw, Gr. to conſtringe] a thick compoſition 
that is of a binding quality; the groſs or thick matter of any ointment ; 
mains after the ſteeping of herbs, flowers, Cc. 


of ſuaſorius, Lat.] aptneſs to perſuade. 


SU'a80RY [ ſuaſorius, Lat.] tending to perſuade. 


Sua'viry 


Lat.] ſweetneſs, pleaſantneſs. 
Sus, Lat. is an inſeparable prepoſition, uſed as a prefixum in compo- 
ſition, ſignifyin under. | 
ciÞ [of /ub and acidus, Lat.] ſour in a ſmäll degree. 
SUBA'CRID [of /ub and Tat ſharp and pungent in a {mall degree, 


SuBa 


To Sur [ /ubattus, Lat. 


Juavitt, O. Fr. ſoavita, It. ſuavidad, Sp. of ſuavitas, 


to reduce, to ſubdue. 


SUBA'CTION. 1. A kneading or working two bodies together. 2. A 


bringing under or ſubduing. 
ing of plaſters. 


, 


o SUBA'GITATE [i 


do with 


a woman. 


3. [In pharmacy] the working or ſoften- 


bagitare, Lat.] 1. To ſollicit. 2. To have to 


SuBaLa'r1s [of ſab, under, and ala, Lat. a wing, or an armpit] A 


vein, ſo 


called from its ſituation. 


SuBa'LBD [ſubalbidus, Lat.] whitiſh. 
. SuBa'Leing [/ub, under, and Alpes, Lat.] that lives or grows under 


the mountains, called the Alps. 
SUB-AL 


/ 


SUBA'LTERN e Fr. ſubalterno, It. 
5 


aus, Lat.] that ſuccee 


MONER, an almoner appointed under another. 


ſubalttrno, Sp. of ſuballer- 


by turns, that is appointed or placed under ano- 


ther; as, “ his /uba/terns, i. . his under- agents.“ : 
SuBA'LTERN Propoſitions, (with logicians] are ſuch as differ only in 
quantity, and agree in quality. 


SuBA 


LT EAN s, inferior judges or officers, thoſe who diſcharge their 


poſts under the command and direction of another. | 
SUBALTE'RNATE [of ſubalternug, Lat.] ſucceeding by turns. 


SUBALTE'RNATELY, ſucceſſively. 
SUBASTRINGENT. [of /ub and aſtringent] 


a little aſtringent. See SuBac1D. 


Sun-B 


, 


RI 


ſomething altringent, or but 


/ e * ; . 
GADIER, Or SUB-LIEUTE/NANT, &c. are under. officers in an 


army, appointed for the caſe of thoſe over them of the ſame name. 
SusB-Bors, Fr, [in old records} under- Wood. | ? 
SUBCARTILA'GINgOUs ¶ ſubcartilagineus, Lat.] under the griitles. 
SUBCARTILA'GINEUM lin N the upper cartilage of the belly, 
a | 


under the cartilages of the cheſt ; the 


LU 


me as bypochondria. 


SUBCELE'sT1aL [of ſub and celeflial} placed beneath the heavens. 


Suncua'NTER | ſuccentor, Lat.] the deputy of the precentor of a ca- 


thedral. 


SUBCLA'VIan [in anatomy] a term applied to any thing under the 
armpit or ſhoulder, whether artery, myſcle, nerve or vein. . 
| SuBCLavrian Vein [in anatomy] a branch of the vena cava, which 


runs under the neck bone. 
SUBCLAVIAN Feels [in anatomy 


der the clavicles. 


SUBCLAVI'CULAR Vein [with nne a branch of the vena cava | 
or hollow vein, which runs under the neck 


] the arteries and veins that paſs un- 


one. 


SuBcLa'vivs [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the lower fide of 
the clavicula, near the acronium, and deſcends obliquely to be inſerted 
into the upper part of the firſt rib, near the ſternum, | 

SuBconseQUEe'NTIALLY, by way of conſequence from a former con- 


quence. 
SUBCONSTELLA'TION [with aſtronomers 


] a leſſer conſtellation. 


_ Sunco'ntrary Propoſitions [with logicians] are ſuch as agree in 
quantity and differ in quality; as, /ome man is a creature; ſome man is 
not a creature. | 45 he, | 
SuBconTRARY Poſition [in geometry] is when two ſimilar triangles 
are ſo placed, as to have one common angle at the vertex. 
SuscuTAa'ngous [ /ubcutaneus, Lat.] lying under the ſkin. _ 
 SuccuTa'NEQUSNEss | ulcutaneus, Lat.] the lying under the ſkin. 


SuBCUTA'NEvUsS [in anatomy] a branch of the baſilic vein, that runs 
towards the inward condyle or joint of the arm, and ſpreads itſelf into the 


ramus anterior and poſterior. 
SUBDE a'coN, an under deacon. 
SuBDEA'con8nily, the office of an under deacon, 
SuBDEA'N, a dignified clergyman next to a dean. 


SuBDECU 


ple proportion. f 45 | : 
To Suspe'LEGATE [ ſubdeleguer, Fr. ſubdelegar, Sp. of ſubdelegare, 
ſubſtitute or appoint another to act under one's ſelf. 


Lat.] to 


SUBDE'LEGATE, adj. and ſubſe. [/u 


delegatus, Lat.] appointed under another. | 
SUBDELEGATE Judge, a judge appointed under another. 
LEGA'T10N, appointment under another. 


\ SuBpE 


Sunptr1s0'rIvs [of /ub and deriſor, 


tenderneſs and delicacy. 


Susbir“riovs [ /abdititius, Lat.] that is p 


another : 


To S$yspiv1'pe [of ſub an 


'PLE Proportion {ia the mathematics] is the reverſe of decu- 
bdelegut, Fr. ſabdelegado, Sp. of ſub- 


Lat.] ſcoffing or ridiculing with 


ut in the ſtead or place of 


that is not what it is 2 to be; foiſted in, forg a 


dividere, It. and Lat.] is to divide the 


arts of any thing that has already been divided. ; ; 
1 * Y Lat.] that which is divine, but in an infe- 


rior degree, as angels, the ſoul, c. 
SuBpiv1's10n, Fr. [ ſubdiviſions, It. 
a thing already divid 


ed. 2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond 


] r. The at of dividing the parts of 


iviion. 


3- IIn military affairs] the leſſer parcels into which a regiment is divided 


are ſhaped backwards like a pencil, and fixed in the baſis or root in marching, _ half the greater diviſions. 
| Sv*spoLovus [0 


ub-doloſus, Lat.] deceitful. 


To Suspu'ct [ /ubducere, Lat.] to draw away. | 
SUBDU'CT1ON. 25 A taking privately from. 2. A ſubtraction, an 


of the proceſſus ſtyliſormis, and is inſerted into the baſis abatement. 


To Suspv'e { /ubdere, Lat.] to bring under, to maſter, to conquer, 


to mortify 


Susov 


en [of ſubdue] a conqueror, a tamer, 


Support 


„ü 
1 1 * 1 1 


SUB 


gudrun r, of Sunpv'ebLteatt Proportion [in ma 
any number or quantity is contained in another twice z 
the ſubduple of ö, and 6 the duple of 3. #44 
du' rn, Lat. [with dene the cork-tree. 
Synev'toent ([/ubſilgent, Lat.] ſhining a little, | . 
Sunnasra' Tio [among the 1 a particular way of ſelling 
confiſcated goods under a ſpear or pike, ſet up for that purpoſe z a port - 
ſale or outcry, See S16N1yF14R, and read He. | 
Svunjncent | fubjacens, Lat.] lying under. 8 5, 
To Sung e [ /ubjeftns, * 1. To put under, to reduce to ſub- 
miſſion. 2. To enſlave, to make obnoxious. 3. Lo make liable, to 
make accountable. 4. To make ſubſervient. 5 
Sv nine, adj, [/ubjer, Fr. ſoggerto, It. ſubjeftns, Lat.] 1. Bound, 
obliged to ſome dependence, 2. Liable, apt, inclinable, 3. That on 
which any action depends ; as, the ui matter of a diſcourſe. 
Sun ver, ſub, Let, Fr. /aggetto, It. ſubjefar, Lat.] 1. One who is 
under the dominion of a ſovereign prince. 5 a 
that which a ſcience is converſant about. 3. That in which any thing 
inheres or exiſts, 4. [In logic] one of the terms of a propoſition, the 
other being called the attribute, 5. [In poetry] is the matter treated of, 
the event related or ſet in a fine view, and inrich'd with ornaments. 6. 
855 * the ſubſtance or matter to which accidents or qualities are 
joined. | ANUS 
Sunjr'crion [| ſabjetion, Fr. exione, It. ſujecidn, Sp. — — 
Lat.] 1. The being ubject, 8 — to a — 2. A great depen- 
dance, ſlavery. 3. Obligation neceſſit 7. 5 | 
SupjEcrivE 1 ubjeftivus, Lat.] of or relating to the ſubject. 
SV nGRN “sto [of /s and ingreſs, Lat.] ſecret entrance. 
To Sunjor'n [( ſubjwrgere, Lat, or of ſub and joindre, Fr. ſoggiognere, 
bl to join or add a thing, next to another. | 
UBITA'Nkous dit, Pr. ſubitaneo, It, ſubitdneo, Sp. of ſubitaneus, 
Lat.] ſudden, haſty, | KT Mas 
To SVA ede It. /ubj»go, Lat.] to bring under the 
yoke, to conquer, to ſubdue. 985 
SVA To, a bringing under a yoke, a ſubduing, a taming. 
Sunjv'ncT10N, a joining underneath, the (tate of being joined, 
Supjunction [with rhetoricians] a figure, otherwiſe called /«6- 
nexion and /abin/ertion ; and by the Greeks — 
Susju'ncrivs Mood [with grammarians] a mood thus named, be- 
cauſe commonly joined to ſome other verb. 
SuBLAaP3a'ntans [of nb, under, and /ap/ur, Lat. the fall] thoſe who 
hold that God's decree of reprobation was not founded on his foreſight 
of men's ci conduct ; but that, conſidering all men as fa/len in Adam, 
He, out of this corrupt ma/s (for ſo they repreſent the human ſpecies) 
did, by an act of fewvereignry, cleft ſome to happineſs ; and reprobate, 
4. e. reſect, and allot the reſt (which are, by the way, the far greater part) 
to a ſtate of unavoidable perdition. See PxLactans, GN, and 
Da monisT, compared. | 
| SuBLa'psarY, of or belonging to the principles of the Sublapſa- 
rians, | 
Svnr.a"Trown [/ablatio, Lat.] a lifting up. 
SunkLEva'rion. 1. A liſting up, ealing, or ſuccouring. 2. [In 
ſurgery] an imperfeR diſlocating or putting out of joint, when a bone is 
got bar little ot half out of its place. | 
SUBLIEUTENANT [of /s and Leuttmmrant, holding place] an under- 
Heutenant ; an officer in regiments of fufileers, where there are no en- 
ſigns, having a commiſſion as {youngeſt lieutenant, and pay only as en- 
ſipn, but takes place of all enſigns, except thoſe of the guards. 
Sur 16a'cvlun, Lat, a fort of truſs uſed in ruptures. 
" SvnrrMmAnt tn, that may be ſublimed, 
To Sv'sLIMATE [ /ublimer, Fr. ſublimare, It. ſublimar, Sp. of ſubii- 
bre, Lat.) r. To raiſe any volatile or light matter chemically, or by 
the means of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, or into its head. 2. 'I'o 
exalt, to heighten, to elevate, 
Su'stiMaTE [/ublime, Fr. fublimate, It. ſublimade, Sp. of jublimatum, 
Lat.] mercury ſublimated. 
_ Corroffoe SunLiMaTs [in chemiſtry] a ſtrong corrofive powder made 
of quickſilver, impregnated with acids, and then ſublimated up to the 
top of the veſſel. | | 
Saweet SUBLIMATE [with chemiſts] the corroſive ſublimate of quick- 
and reduced to a white maſs, called alſo aqui/a a/ba, and 


filver corrected 
calomelas. | 
Su'BLIMATED [ /ublimatns, Lat. ſublime, Fr. ſublimato, It. ſublimado, 
Sp.] raiſed to an height. | 
SUBLIMA'T10N, Fr. [ ſublimazione, It. of Lat.] 1. A chemical ope- 
ration of ſubliming; or when the finer and more ſubtile parts of a mixt 
body are ſeparated from the maſs, and carried up in the form of a very 
. fine powder to the top of the veſſel, It differs not much from diſtillation, 
except that, in diſtillation, the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed, but in 
this, the ſolid and dry; and only ſolid ſubſtances are ſublimed. 2. Ex- 
altation. | 
SuBL1'MATORIES, ſubliming-pots. 
— SvunLi'me, ad. [ /ublimis, _y 1. Lofty. 2. An adjective, but is 
ſometimes ufed with the article The as a ſubſtantive for /«b/imity ; as to 
the ſtile of writing we ſay, ſuch a piece has much of {be ſublime in it. The 
beſt ſtandard of this Ain of writing is Homer among the ancients, 
and Milton among the moderns; and as this latter (by the way) had 
acceſs to thoſe coprous fountains of ſublime, I mean the 8ACRED WRI- 
TixGs.; tis no wonder if, confidering his frexgt4 of genius, we ſhould 
meet with ſome deſcriptions in his works that-by far ſurpaſs all that 
 Tonginus, or any other critic has produced from Pagan antiquity—Such, 
for inſtance, is the Expedition of the sox of Gon againſt the apoſtate an- 
gels, with their enſuing overthrow and expu//ion out of heaven; as re- 
panes? in the 6th book of Paradiſe Loft, and beginning with that 
ne; 


thematics] is when 
thus, 3 is ſaid to be 


So faid, Ht o'er his ſceptre BOWING, roſe 

This for the /utlime in poetry; and would the learned reader entertain 
himſelf with ſomething no leſs grand in proſe, he may conſult that no- 
ble portraiture which Faſebins has given us of the sCaLE or BEING, in 
his Preparatio Evangelic. Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 191, 192, 193. compa- 
red with what we have already cited from the ſame excellent writer, un- 
der the word MonAaRCHY of the Univerſe ; and with St. frenews Adv. 
Herejes, Ed. Grabe, p. 192, 193, See GLoky. | 
| As to the /al/e ſpecies of ſublime, ſee Boun sr. 

ToSusLiue [er, Fr. fablimare, Lat.] to raiſe, to refine 
ſame as /o /ublimare. Sublim'd with mineral fury. Milton. 

SUBLIMELY, in a lofry manner. | . 


d 


2 


\ 


- the ; 


SUB 
uſed in ſubliming mixt bodies called 110 


[in anatomy] the name of one of the muſcle; that bend, 


SUN Po veſſels 
alludes, 

Sun 116 
the fingers. ; | 

SunLli'miry, or Sun Ment [/oblimits, Fr. fublimitg 
dad, Sp. of ſublimitas, Lat.] height or loftineſs of expreſſion, 
 SUBLINGUA'LBs [in anatomy] certain glands wh 
the tongue, near the tip of it. 

SUBLI'NGutum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cover of 
the ſame as epiglottic, 120 

S$UBLt'TION, a plaiſtering, dawbing, ſmearing, or anointing. 

Surnrtrion [With painters] the lay ing the ground colour under the 


perfect colour, 
SuBLu'nar, or SUpLu'nary Fg wore Fr. fublunare, It. il, 
at.] under the orb of the : 


Sp. of /ublunir, or ſub and luna, moon, 
SupLu'NAkingss | ſublunis, Lat, /trblunaire, Fr.] the being under he 


Ir. Ie 
ille, G. 
ch run on each lide 


the Windpipe, 


2. A matter treated of, or 4 moon, 


To Sunns'Ror [ ſubmerger, Fr. of /ubmergere, Lat.) to bend a thi 
very low, to plunge, dip, or drown, under watery Ge. $ 
SUB-MA'RSHAL, an under maſhal, an officer in the Marſhalſea whois 


deputy to the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, commonly call 
knight mar/hal, and has the keeping of 1. priſoners there, wks, | 
SUunBMA'RINE, under the ſea, | | 
„ «axons [/ubmerge, Fr, of ſubmerſus, Lat.] plunged under we. p 
ter, CG, : 
 Sunmn'Roton, Fr. [ /ommer/ione, It. of ſubmerſio, Lat.] a plunging u . 
der water, a dipping, linking, or drowning. : te 
To Sunm'nisTER [ ſubminilrer, O. Fr. res, It. fim. tl 
Arär, Sp. of /ubmini/irare, Lat. ] to provide, furniſh, or ſupply wit, ei 
SUBMIN1STRA TION, O. Fr. [ ſomminiſtrazione, It. ful miniſraciu, bp, 7 
of ſubminiſlratio, Lat.] providing or ſupplying with, | re 
SUBM1'8810N [ Jenſon, Fr, 59 It. /umyY/ion, Sp. of ſubniſi, th 
Lat.] a yielding to, reſpe&, humbleneſs. 0 th 
Sunmi's1vs [/ bmiſſus, Lat.] humble, yielding. at 
Sunut'ss vu, humbly, Ge. 5 ä 46 | 
Sunm1'ss1vsngss [of uh, Lat.] lowlineſs, humblench, ri⸗ 
'To Sunni 470 80 f Fr. ſommettere or ſottomettere, It. ſintiif, $y, pet 
of /abmittere, Lat.] to be ſubject, to humble one's ſelf, to yield; io lee fre 
or refer to another. | | wit 
SUBMU"LTIPLE Namber or Quantity [in arithmetic and geometry] i; and 
that which is contained in another number or quantity, a certain number Euj 
of times exactly; thus 3 is the ſubmultiple of 21, being contained in it hor 
juſt 7 times. 0 8 
SUBMULTIPL.E Proportion, is the reverſe of the multiple proportion; rin 
thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is fubmultiple. | as 
SunxA HEN [of /ub, under, and naten, Lat. growing] growing or preſ 
ſpringing out underneath. ' | 8 
Sunno'tMaAL [of /ub and norma, Lat, 2 a line determining the 8 
point of the axis in any curve where a normal or perpendicular, raiſed lowi 
trom the point of contact of a tangent to the curve, cuts the a. - 
Suno'rDINATR [of ſub and-ordinatus, Lat.] inferior, placed under 8¹ 
another. See Co-ORD⁰Ul NATION. 5 St 
To Suno'xpinataE [ ſuberdonner, Fr. ſubordinare, It. ſubordnir, Sp, vice: 
of ſubordinare, Lat.] to place or ſet under another, St 
SuB0RDINA'TION, Fr. [ ſubordinazione, It. of ſubordinatio, Lat.] A Su 
relative term expreſſing the degree of ſuperiority or interiority between y1 


one thing and another. Ts 

SUBORDINATION ſin divinity] that arrangement thro'agradation in the 
ſcale of being, by which the celeſtial perſonages of a lower rank are ſub- 
jected to thoſe of a higher, and all without exception to the 0N8 su- 
PKEME, „ Who would not wonder (ſays Athenagora:) t0 find y 
3 charged with Atheiſm, who profeſs Gov the Faruft, àn 

e Son a Cod, and the Holy Spirit; and ſhew withal, 2 T4 xa 77 
Th be Jorapur, x04 Thy ts Th ragen Haiptow, 1. 6. both, their power. 
[or in conſequence of] the union [meaning of the third and joel f 
the i;] and their aiſlinction in RANK or GRADATION: Nor does tha 

t of our doctrine which relates to GopHνν [70 61090 pps] ſup 

ere; but we do alſo affirm a multitude of angels, and minis ry 5 
which Gop the maker and builder of the univerſe, has by that _ A wt 
is from him) diſiributed and arranged about the elements, Co s TG 
Legatia Pro Chriſtianis, Ed. Colon. p. 11, Would the reader 2 * 
the whole force and ſpirit of this noble paragraph, he me) mer” - 
words Gov, DIT Y, V% Causs, Monarciy / the Univerſe 
OrpER [in divinity] compared, 

To Sugo aN [ /uborner, Fr. Sp - 
Lat.] 1. To hire or put upon bearing falſe n 
chievous deſign. 2. To ſend privily, and inſtruct wh 

SUBORNA'T10N, Fr. [ ſubornazione, It. ſoborno, * 
a ſecret or underhand preparing, inſtructing, or b 
neſs, or the corrupting or alluring a perſon to do ſuch 

SUBORNAT1ON of Perjury, the inticing or hiring to 

Sus-por'na, Lat. 5. „, under the penalty, ſc. ch 
of an 100 pounds: the penalty a perſon is liable to pa); 


, of fubornarts 
ther miſ⸗ 


alſely. 


wear 
J. 6 


um librarum, 
for not appear 


ing upon a ſub-pœna. egree of E 
IANS fin law] a writ whereby all perſons, ern de hag: > 
peerage, are called in chancery, in ſuch a caſe only . py no remed] nouriſh 
mon law hath made no proviſion, ſo that the party can ning of with! pared, 
by the ordinary courſe of law ; alſo a writ for the ſummo Ny 
ſes, to teſtify in other courts, ſe of qu# as ſubſi 


Sus-quaDRv'PLE Proportion [in mathematics] is the rever 
who reads the 


druple proportion. 
UB-REA'DER [in the inns of — an inder readers in the ren. 
. bf 
jor 


It, 
Cam 

in iche 
as God 


text of the law the reader is to diſcourſe upon, and à 


ing. ſupet In 
Lanes the action of obtaining a favour how's 4 2 a 
ſurprize, or by a falſe repreſentation. 1 t. al e ſoul 
— 2 Bog or Burr riovs Ceed yn Mat 
applied to a letter, licenſe, patent, or other at, Taree. , 


: n matter 
truth, which, had it bee Philofor 


of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome 


would have prevented the conceſſion or grant. i ae 
To Su'BRoGaTE, See To SURROGATE: utting another pe and fo 
SusRoGa'r10N, Fr, of Lat. [in the civil law] a po = | Fa 
fon into the place and right of him who is the proper ontract w berech Hantial; 
Conventional SuBR0GAT10N (in the civil law] xy of it, to the p® Na 
creditor transſers his debt, with all the appurtenan u 


of a third perſon. 


SUB 
xo0a'rION in the civil law] is that which the law makes 
j le a perſon, 11 diſcharges an antecedent creditor, in which 
ab there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of the ancient creditor to the 
f the new one, VG | 
. [in botanic writings] roundiſh, 


| ulis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the arm, ſo called on 
Way — being 3 ſo as to fill up the hollow part of the ſca- 


ala ; it ariſes from its whole baſe in the upper and lower rib, and is in 


a ſemicircular manner ao wang neck of the os humeri. This is 
infra ſcapularis, and immerſus. . 
ca on DD us [ /ouſcrire, Fr. /oſerivere, or ſattyſcrivere, It, of Jub- 
 [ribere, Lat. or of /ub and Uriben, O. Ger. ſchryben, Du. lehrteben, I. 
Ger. or (cþreiben, H. Ger.] to under-write, to ſet one's hand to a wri- 
ting, to conſent, to ſubmit to. | ; 
Fossch Tann, ſubſft. [to a book or any undertaking] one who contri- 
butes to the advancement of it by prænumeration, or any other engage- 
80 0 Perion fouſereption, Fr. ſoſerizione, or ſotteſerizione, It. ful 
ſcription, Sp. of ſub criptio, Lat.] a ſigning or ſetting one's hand at the 
bottom of a e 8 . n | ; 

SuBscR1PTION [With divines] the ſigning propoſitions relative to di- 
vinity, On what plan ſubſcriptions of 2/s kind, if judged neceſlary, 
are with moſt ſafety admitted, has been ſuggeſted under the word Luci- 

FERIANS; Otherwiſe there is a great danger of wrlence being offered to 

conſcience, and much diſſimulation being introduced into the church of 

God, To illuſtrate this by one ſingle inſtance: though both the ancient 

and modern Conſubltantialiils could with _ ſincerity give their aſſent 

to- that propoſition, which affirms, ** the Son to be o one Jubſlance with 
the Father; this phraſeology, as it ſtands in our angunge, expreſſing 
either (with the modern:) ** ONk In NUMBER 3” or (with the an/imnt Conſub- 

anttaliſts) ** ONE IN Kb, or seins) not ſo he, who thinks diffe- 
rently from both, and fears, that Sab-{/iani/m will be introcuced upon 
the one conſtruction, and Ditheiſin [ or Trithei/m) on the other. And on 
this foot, no doubt i; was, that the old Faſebiant, when retrafting their 
ſubſcription to this very clauſe, addreſſed Conftantine in the following words, 
« IMy11, imperator, in ed ſuimus, quod tui metu perculſi impietati Heep. 
rimus,” i. e, ** We have acted an ungodly [or iurious] part, O em- 
peror, by having ſubſcribed, 7h76 fear of thee, to an uri.“ Gothos 
fred Ne in Philoſtorg. p. 44. See CIE, Oecumenical Councils, 
with Free and Candid DisQu181T10Ns, compared, See allo EUsENMIANSB; 
and add there, or rather with another biſhop of the fame name, wiz. 

Euſebius of Nicomedia; whom the former, by way of diſtin&tion and 

honour, calls, THz OREAT Evsruivs,” , | 
SunsCRIeTION [among Bookſellers) is when the undertakers for 

rinting a large book propoſe advantages to thoſe that take fo many 
—5 at a certain price, and lay down part of the money before the im- 
preſſion is finiſhed, | 
SUB-$ECT10N, a ſection of a larger ſegion, h 
SuBsB/QuenT [/ufequente, It. ſub/equente, Sp. of ſulſeguent, Lat.] fol- 
lowing immediately, or coming next after another. 
To Suns8'rvE 7750 erwire, Lat.] to promote, or help forward. 
SuBsE'RvIBNT | ſub/erviens, Lat.] ſervicable, helpful. 
SUBsB'RVIENCY, Or SUBSE'RVIENTNEss [of ſub/erviens, Lat.] ſer- 
viceableneſs, uſefulneſs. 2 
SuB8E'RVIENTLY, ſerviceably. | 
SUBSK8QUIA'LTERAL Proportion [with mathematicians] is when 
any number, line, or other quantity, contains another once with the ad- 
dition of its moiety, or half; and the number or quantity ſo contained in 
the greater, — ſaid to be to it in a /ub/e/quialteral proportion; as 6, 9, 8, 
12, 20 30, Cc. 

To "ane th ubſidere) to ſink or become lower. 

SUBS1/DENCE 72 Lat.] a ſettling to the bottom, a ſettle- 
ment in urine or any ather liquid. | 
SUBSIDIARY [is ſidiare, Fr. of ſubſidiarias, Lat.] that is given or 
| ſent to the aid or aſſiſtance of another; helping. | 

Su'BSIDY | ſubjide, Fr. /uffidio, It. /ubfidio, Sp. of ſubſidium, Lat.] an 
aid, tax, or tribute, granted by the parliament to the king, on preſſing 
occaſions of the ſtate, levied either on perſons, lands, or goods, ac- 
e a r _ Fr. kf 40 | 
TO Suns“ [| ſub/ifter, Fr. ſuſſiftere, It. ſubfifter, Sp. of ſub/ihere 
Lat.] to ſtand or gn have a — to os hold | ol * 
tinue. CY | | 1 

SuBs1'sTENCE, Fr. [ ſu//iſfenza, It. /ub/Rtncin, Sp. of ſubſiſſentia, Lat. 
being, abiding, — ove alſo 2 reload 4 x, 
' SUBS1STENCE [in divinity] the ſame as pH See HyeosT as15 
and SABELLIANS compared. | | 

SUBSISTENCE Money, half pay, given to officers for their preſent ſup- 


rt, 

SuBs1'sTENT [ ſub/iRens, Lat.] ſubſiſting; alſo ſettling to the bot- 
2 i 1 the ſediment of urine, by Hippocrates is called the ſubhiſtance or 
Pypoſiaſis. 

_ $UB$0LA'NUs, Lat, the eaſt-wind, ſo called, becauſe it ſeems to ariſe 
from under the ſun, and was therefore reckoned the moſt parching of all 

U'BSTANCE, Fr. [ ftanza, It. eftancia, Sp. of ſubſtancia, Lat.] 1. 
Eſſence or being. 2. Matter, * 3. nate: — or 0 
4+ The moſt material points of a diſcourſe. 5. Ihe beſt and moſt 
2 parts of any thing. See EssE NSE and Homoiisrans com- 
pared, | | 

- SUBSTANCE [in phyſics] is a thing which is conceived in the mind, 
2s ſubſiſting by atſelf, and as the ſabjett of every thing that is conceived 

it. | 


of 
_ Compleat SupsTANCE [in l is a ſubſtance that is bounded 
in itſelf, and is not ordained to the intrinſical perfection of any thing elſe, 
as God, an angel, a man, &c. 32 | 
ſncompleat SupsTance {in metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance that is ordain- 
ed to make another being perfect, and is a part of ſome compound; as 
the ſoul, a hand, a vein, Er. 5 | 
Material SussTance [in a] is a body that is compoſed of 
am form, and is the object of a. particular ſcience ; as natural 
olophy, 5 | ! 
Immeterial SunsTaxcs [in metaphyſics] -is a ſubſtance void of matter 
and form, and is Ne ha of 71 " 
SUBST a” NTIAL [| ſublantiel, Fr. ſubflanziale, It. ſuftancial, Sp. of ſub- 
Ar Lac] 1, Something belonging to the nature of ſubſtance, eiſen- 


- 


- ſubtilis, Lat.] 1. Cunning, crafty, 2. Sharp, ready, quic 


tial, real, 2. Strong, ſolid, pithy, 3. Wealthy, rich. | 
SUBS TANTIA'LITY, Or SUBSTA'NTIALNK88 [of /ub/lantialir, Lat. 
ſaſlanciel, Fr.] folidneſs, firmneſs, wealthineſs, ſerviceablenels, | 


SUA, eſſentially, ſolidly, @c. | 
SU'psTAnTIvE [with grammarians] a oy aſcribed to a noun or 
) 


name, when the object is conſidered ſimply in itſelf, and without any 
regard to its qualities : as a nown /ub/antive, which being joined to 4 
verb, ſerves to make a compleat ſentence; as, an horſe runs, 

To Su'nsrirute L ſubfituer, Fr. ſulſlituire, It. foftituir, Sp: Of /ub- 
fiitnere, Lat.] to put in the room of another, in ſpeaking either ot a per- 
ſon or thing. , 51-1 

SunsTITUTE [in divinity] See Auge of God's PUHHν, To Pure 
$0NATRE, and SYMBoLIC om; compared, 

SUBSTITUTE | /ubftitut, Fr. ſuftitwto, It. /oftitiity Sp. of ſubſlitutus, 
Lat.] a deputy, one that ſupplies the place of another, 

SUBSTITUTE [in pharmacy] is a drug or medicine that may be uſed 
in the ſtead of another, or that will wpph, the place of another of like 
virtue not to be had. 

Suns, Fr. [ fofituxion:, It. ſoſſitucion, Sp. of /ub/iitutto; Lat.] 
the placing of a perſon or thing in the room of another. 

SUBSTITUTION e grammarians] is the uſing of one word for an- 
== or a mode, ſtate, perſon, or number of a word, for that of an- 
other. 1 | 

SUBSTITUTION [in the civil law} is the diſpoſal of a teſtator, where- 
by he ſubſtitutes one heir to another, who has only the 2 frudtuarins, 
but not the property of the thing left him. | | 

SUBSTITUT1ON [in algebra, fractions, &c.) is the putting ſome 
other quantity in the room of any quantity in an equation, which quan- 
tity put in is equal, but expreſſed after another manner. 

To SunsTrRA'eT, See SUBTRACT, 

JunsTRA'TUM, Lat. an under-lay, any layer of earth of any other 
thing that lies under another, 

Suns tau, Lat. an under pinning, groundſelling, or laying 
the foundation of an houſe, Fa. 

SunsTY'LAR Line [in dialling] a right line, whercon the gnomon or 
ſtyle of a dial is eretted at right angles with the plane. 

Sunsv'LTorY, Lat. leaping under of up and down. 

Sun-au'PRA-particular Proportion [in geometry] the contrary or op- 
poſite to ſuper particular proportion. 

SUBTA'NGENT of @ Curme [in geometry] is the line that determines 
the interſection of the tangent with the axis. e 

To SunTE'rD [| /ubtendere, Lat.] to extend or draw underneath, 

SUB TEN [in geometry] a right line oppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed 
to be drawn between the two extremities of the arch which meaſure their 
angle; Or, it is a right line drawn within a- circle at each end, and 
bounded by the circumference, cutting the circle into two unequal parts, 
to both which it is ſubtended. | 

Su'pT#R, Lat. an inſeperable prepoſition, which, as a preffixum, ſig- 
nifies under, | 

SuBTERFLUOUS [/ubterfluur, Lat.] flowing or running under. 

SU'pTERFUOE, Fr. | otterfugio, It. of ſubrerſugium, Lat.] an evaſion, 
eſcape, ſhift, a hole to creep out at. 

SUBTERRANEAN, Or SUBTERRA NEOUS [ /outerrain, Fr. fotterronro, 
It. /oterrano, Sp, of ſubterraneus, Lat,] being under the earth, or incloſed 
within the ſurface, bowels, or hollow parts of the earth. 

SUBTERRaA'ng [of ſub and terra, Lat.] ſubterraneous. 

SuBTERRA'NEOUSNOUS, the quality of being underneath the earth. 

Su's'T1LE, or Su'sTLE [ ſubtil, Fr. ſottile, It. ſutil, Sp. 11 1 57 

3. all, 
thin, fine, 4. Light in weight. 5. Pure, ſeparated from its groſſer 
5. | | 
. [in phyſics) ſignifies exceeding ſmall, fine, and delicate, 
ſuch as the ant ſpirits, Cc. the efluyia of odorous bodies, Wc, are 
ſup ſed to be, 5 d | 
U'BTILLY, Craftily. ber bo 

SuBT1L1ZA'TION | ſubtiliation, Fr. ſottigliamento, It.] diſſolving. 

SUBT1LIZAT1ON [in chemiſtry] the diſſolving or changing a mixed 
body into a pure liquor, or into a fine powder. 

To Su'sT11.1ze | ſubtilifer, Fr. ſottigliare, It. futilizar, Sp. of ſubtilis, 
wa. 1. To make ſubtile or thin. 2. To ufe ſubtilties, tricks, or 

uirks, 
N Sv“nrIENTss [| ſubtilitt, Fr. fottigliezza, It. ſotilixa, Sp. of fabtilitar, 
Lat. ] ſubtility, See ScoLasTICc Diwinity, 

 Sun#1'LITY, or SU'BTLETY/ 1. Thinneſs, fineneſs, exility of parts. 
2. Refinement, too much acuteneſs. 3. Cunning artifice, ſlyneſs, 
To SunTR'acT | ſouſtraire, Fr. fottrare, It. of ſubtractum, ſup. of ſub- 
traho, of ſub, from, and traho, Lat. td draw] to deduct or take from. 

SuBTRA'CT1ON | ſouſtrafion, Fr. ſottrazione, It. of ſubtractio. Lat.] a 
ſubtraQing, or taking off or from. ; 

Simple Gard apr ect [of integers] is the method of taking one num- 
ber out of another of the ſame kind; as pounds; ounces, yards, c. out 
of 22 ounces, yards, & . af 

ompound SUBTRACT10N [in arithmetic] a method of taking a ſum 
compounded of ſeveral different ſpecies, from another ſum compounded 
of the fame ſort of ſpecies ; as pounds, ſhillings, and pence, out of 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence. 

SuBTRAHE'ND [quod eff ſubtrabendum, Lat.] a lefs number to be ſub- 
trated or taken out of a greater. e 

SunTRITLE Ratio (in arithmetic, geometry, c.] is when one num- 
ber or quantity is contained in another three times: thus 2 is ſaid to be 
the ſubtriple of 6, as 6 is the treple of 2. . 

SuBvenTA'nzous ¶ ſubventaneus, Lat.] addle, windy. Brown, 
© Sunve'rs10N, Fr. [/ one, It. fubvercion, Sp. of fubverfro, Lat.] 
a turning nh 1 E deſtruction, ruin. 

_ SUnve'rs1VE ubwert ng a tendency to overcome, 

To Susve'rT | ſouvertire, It. fubvertir, Sp. of ſubvertere, Lat.] 1. 
To overturn, to overthrow, to ruin. 2. To corrupt, to confound. 

SuBve'RTER, an overturner, a perverter. - 

Sun vranx, an under vicar. of be 
" Sus-vrcarsnty;, the office of an under viear. : 

Svꝰ r ux [| ſuburbia, Lat.] 1. Building, Se. belonging to a city, but 
without the walls. 2. The confines, the outparts. : 

SusurBricarny [of ſuburbia, Lat.] a term applied to thoſe provinces 
of Italy, which compoſed the ancient dioceſe of Rome. See Bisnor, 
ExarcH, and PRESBYTERIANS, ere f . 
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gun-wo'n rA [of ſub and awer fer] underworker, ſubordinate helper. 


SUBU'RBLAN [ 1 Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſuburbs, in- 


habiring the ſabur _ ; 1 : 
Succa'co [with apothecaries] any juice boiled or thickened with 
honey or ſugar into a kind of hard conſiſtence, otherwiſe called rob, and 
apochyliſma. Gs e do. eee E774 
- Svecepa'ntovs [ ſuccedaneus, Lat.] ſucceeding or coming in the 
room of another; as a /uccedancous medicine, a medicine uſed inſtead of 
another. EY 5% 1 
Succeba'xeu [in pharmacy] a medicine ſubſtituted in the place of 
another firſt preſcribed, upon account of the difficulty of getting ſome of 
the ingredients. V ; 
Succe'penT | ſuccedens, Lat.] ſucceeding, coming or following af- 


To Succes'd [ Keane, Fr. ſuccedere It. facedir, Sp. of fuccedo, Lat ] 


1. To follow next after. 2. To come in the place of another. 3. To 
Mer to proſper, 4. To fall out or come to paſs, according to wiſh. 
5. Top go under cover | | 
' Succe'tver [from Jucceed) one who follows, one who comes in the 
Place of another. | ” 
Succg'xToR, Lat. he that ſings the baſs or loweſt part. 


SUCCENTURIA'T#. See RENES Succenturiatæ. 5 

SuccenTuRIia'T10, Lat. [among the Romans] the filling up the num- 
ber of ſoldiers that are wanting in a company or troop. SS 

SUccEnTURI1A'TLON, Lat. the act of 3 ; = 

Succe'ss [ ſucces, Fr. ſucceſſo, It. ſucifſo, Sp. of fucceſſus, Lat.] 1. The 
event or iſſue of an affair or buſineſs, whether happy or not. 2. Suc- 
ceſſion: obſolete. 1 t : 

Succe'ssFuL, fortunate, proſperous, lucky. 

Succe'ssFULLY, fortunately, proſperoully. TEE 

Succe'ssFULNEss [of ſucceſſes, Lat. ſuccez, Fr. and pulnep, Sax.) 
fortunateneſs, ſeries of good fortune. . 45 

Succk'ss10, Fr. | Juccgſſione, It. ſucerffior, Sp. of ſucceſſio, Lat.] 1. 
A ſucceeding or coming after. 2. A ſeries or continued order of time. 
3. An inheritance or eſtate come to a perſon by ſucceſſion. - 4. Linage, 
an order of deſcendants. 5. [Wich philoſophers] an idea, ber by 
reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly following one another in our 
minds, when awake. 6. [in law] — a right to the univerſality 
of the effects left by a perſon deceaſed, _ Re : 

SUCCEs$10N 46 inteſtato [in law] is the ſucceſſion a perſon has a right 
to, by being next of kin. TIE | 

Teftamentary Sucekssiox [in law] is that which a perſon comes to by 
virtue of a will. are ae 4t | | | 
. Succss510n in the direct Line [in the law} is that which comes from 
aſcendants or deſcendamts, ' | 

Collateral Succes810N [in law] is a ſucceſſion that comes by uncles, 
aunts, couſins, or other collaterals. | | 

Succkssion of. the Signs [in aſtronomy] is that order in which they 
are commonly reckoned ; as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. otherwiſe 
called the conſequence of them. 


Succg'ss1ve | fucceffif, Fr. ſucceſtvo, It. ſuct five, SP. of ſucceſſivus, 
Lat.] 2. That — or follows one after another. 2. Inherited by 


ſucceſſion. 1 Fer 31. 8 
Succe's$1vELY,. following one another. +36 
Succeg'ss1vENEss. [of fucce//if, Fr. ſucceſſi uus Lat.] the coming one 

after another. 2 * Nr 3317 C 8 5 
Succ'tssLEss [from ſucce/s] unlucky, unfortunate. 

SuccE's50k. .. n Fr. ſucceſſore, It. ſucceſſor, Sp. of ſucceſſor, 
Lat.} one who ſucceeds another in-his place or eſtate. | 
 Succr'ver, [ſuccinty, Fr. ſuccinto, It. ſucinto, Sp. of ſuctinctus, Lat.) 
1. Brief or ſhort, .comprehended in a few. words. 2. Tucked or girded 


up, having the cloths drawn up to diſengage the legs. His veſt /uccincrf, 


then girding round his waſte. Pope. 

Su'ccincTtLY, briefly, conciſely. | 
Succi'xcTNEss [of ſaccinctus, Lat. ſuccint, Fr.] brevity, &c. 
Succixuu, Lat, amber. See AMBER. 

Su'ccory [ chicorte, Fr. cicorea, It. chicorium, Lat. Xxx 
herb, called alſo wild endive. + 
 Svcco'ary [| fuccofitas, Lat.] fullneſs of juice. 

SuccoTR1'NE Alees [fo c. of Succotra, an iſland on the coaſt of 
America, where it grows] the fineſt ſort of aloes, called aloes hepatica, 
from its being of a liver colour. | bs Nen 

To Su'ccour [ ſecourir, Fr. ſoccurrere, It. fecorrer, Sp. of ſuccurere, 
Lat.] 1. To aſſiſt, help, or relieve. 2. [in ſea language] to ſtrengthen 
a thing and make it more firm; as, to ſuccour a maſt, cable, c. 3. 

{in war] to raiſe the ſiege of a place, by driving the enemy from be- 

re it. | | ö 

Succoux [ cours, Fr. ſoccorſo, It. focorro, Lat.] help, relief, a ſup- 


Gr.] an 


33 1. A helper, aſſiſtant, a reliever. 2. [In military af- 
nl. an enterprize made to relieve a place ; that is, to raiſe the ſiege 
and force the enemy from it. 8 5 . 0 
Su ccoukr sss [of /ecours, Fr. of ſuccurrere, Lat.] without ſuccour, 
help, or relief, See LovELESs, 5 | 

Syccu'ya, or Succu'pus [ fuceube, Fr. faccubo, It. of Lat.] a dæmon, 
which, aſſuming the ſhape of a woman, is lain with by a man. 

Sy'ccvLa [in mechanics] a bare axis or cylinder, with ſtaves in it, 
to move it round without any tympanum. | 

Su'ccuLENCY, or Su'CCULENTNES [of futculentus, Lat.] juici- 
neſs. | 

Su'cevienT, Fr. [of ſucculentus, Lat.] full of juice, juicy. See Au- 
RULENT, TURBULENT, &c. 

To Succu'ms | /uccumbere, Lat.] to fall down, fink, or faint un- 
„ 

Succu'uaency [of ſuccumbere, Lat.] a ſinking or fainting under. 

$y'ccvs, Lat. juice, moiſture, ſap. 5 

Succys Pancreaticus Nun ir the pancreatic juice, 

Succv'sa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant devil's bit. 

Succussa'TION. 1. The trotting of a horſe. 2, [In phyſic} 
king of the nervous parts, procured by ſtrong ſtimulatories, 
and the like, ſuch as are commonly uſed in apoplectic affections. 
 Suvccv's$10w, Lat. [in phyſic] a violent jolting or ſhaking. 

Sven [rpylc, rpylene, Sax. ſuik, Du. ſolch, Ger. ] like this. 

To Svcx [ruccan, puzian, Sax. ſupgen, Du. ſangen, Ger. ſugan, 


a ſha- 
iction, 


Tout. /ucer, Fr /uccaare, It. agere, Lat.] 1. To draw in with the the 7 
8 | | Vo 1 y a ſtifling, ſtopping of the breath, a 


% 


Jurcle ¶ ſurculus, Lat.] 


thrown upon coals ſends forth a 
Lat.] to ſtop the breath, to ſmother, to ſtifle, 


violently ariſing from thoſe parts. 


SC VF 


mouth. 2. To draw, as ſeveral inanimate things do. 
ſucking. 4. To draw the teat of a female. 8. 9 
Suck [from the verb] 1. The act of ſucking. 
females. 5 | | 

Su'cxer [from ſuck) 1. Any thing that draws. 2. The en 
a pump. 3. A round piece of leather laid wet on a ſtone, 
up by the middle. 4. A pipe, through which any thing is 
A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock ; this was, perhap 


2. Milk given b 


bolus of 
and drann 
ſucked. . 


8 9 
originally, 


Su'CcKETSs, a fort of ſyeet-meats, | | 

SU'CkKING-BOTTLE, to put milk in for children, who are bron he 
by hand, Ld Ms 

To Sv/ccLE 
give ſuck. 

Su'cxLiNG [of ſuccan, Sax.) 1. A ſucking child. 
3. A ſucking lamb. _ 

Su'cx-STONE, a fiſh called a lamprey. 

Su'cT10N [ /u&io, Lat.] the act of ſucking. 

Sup [with mariners] the ſouth wind. 

Supa MINa, Lat. [in medicine] little pimples in the ſkin, 
ſeeds, in the ſhoulders, neck, breaſt, &c. 

SUDA'T10N | ſudatio, Lat.] ſweating. 

SUDATORY, futft. [from Judo, Lat. to ſweat] a ſ:veating houſe, 

SUDATORY, adj. [-ſudatorius, Lat.] of, or pertaining t6 ſweating 

Su'pBURY, a borough- town of Suffolk, on the river Stour, 54 mil; 
_ London: it mow two members to parliament. 

U'DDEN, adj. [ſoben, Sax. /oudain, Fr.] 1, Coming une | 
2, Haſty, 8 raſh. : 5 

SUDDEN, /ubf. 1. Any unexpected occurrence or ſurprize; not i; 
uſe. 2. On a 7 Pa ſooner than was expectet. 

. Su'DDENLY, haſtily, in an unexpected manner. 

Sv'DbDpENNESs [ſobennes, Sax. ] haſtineſs, unexpeRednefs. 

Su DoR, Lat. ſweat; a watery humour in the body, compounde, af 
a moderate quantity of ſalt and ſulpher. 

: SUDORI'F1C, adj. [from ſudor, and facio, Lat.] provoking or caulng 
weat. I | 

SUDOR1'FICA, or Supor1'FERA, Lat. /ab/f?. [with phyſicians] nei. 
cines that provoke or cauſe ſweating, 

\SUDOR1I'FEROUSNESS [of /ud:rifer, Lat.] aptneſs to cauſe ſweat. 

Supor1'Fics | /udorifigues, Fr. ſudorifici, It. of ſudorifica, Lat.) pw. 
voking or cauſing ſweat. See Dla PHORETIc. 

Svos ¶ prob. of xeſoben, or ſodden, of ſeodan, Sax. 
Py liquor wherein cloths are waſhed. 

To be in the Sups [of zeſoden, Sax. to boil] to be embarrafeed in 
ſome unſucceſsful tranſaction or affair. 

To Su [prob. of /uivre, Fr. and that of /equi, Lat. to folly; or 

erhaps of ſoecken, Du. or ſucken, Ger.) 1. To proſecute at la, 2, 
To entreat earneſtly. 3. To prefs, to labour hard to get an ofice, &. 
4. [In falconry] a term uſed of a hawk; who is ſaid to v, when ſhe 
whets her beat. h | 

Su“ [i, Fr.] a kind of fat found in ſheep, oxen, &. particu- 
larly — Wa Kine. „„ - a 

Su'sTY [from /aer] confiſting of ſuet, reſembling ſuit. 

To Su*FFER, verb ad. [ſuffero, Lat. ſoufrir, Fr. foffrine, It. Jufrir, 
Sp.] 1. To undergo, to bear, to feel with ſenſe of pain. 2. To en- 
dure, to ſupport, not to fink under. 3. To allow, to permit, not to 
hinder, 4. To paſs through, to be affected by. The air now muſt 
Suffer change. Milion. bu 

To SUFFER, verb neut. 1. To undergo pain, or inconreniency. 2. 
To undergo puniſhment. 3. To be injured. 

SU'FFERABLE, that may be borne, endured, or ſuffered. | 

Su”FFERABLENEss [of fouffrir, Fr.] capableneſs of being endured. 

SU'FFERABLY, tolerably, ſo as to be endured. | 

Su'rFERANCE | ſufferentia, Lat. ſouffrance, Fr. ſofferanza, It. Wi 


7 


{of ſaccan, Sax. ſuga, Su. ſuygen, Du. ſaugen, Ger. ty 


2. Giving ſug, 


like milke. 


to boil] a oa. 


 miento, Sp.] 1. Allowance, permiſſion, leave, forbearance. 2. 


fliction, pain, inconvenience. 3. Patience, moderation. 4. IIn an- 
cient cuſtoms] a delay or reſpite of time the lord granted his vaſſal, for 
the performance of fealty and homage, fo as to ſecure him from an 
feodal ſeizure. 5. [At the Cultom houſe] a permit or licence granted 
by the commiſſioners to paſſengers, coming from abroad, to bring cer 
trunk, c. on ſhore to be examined. 
SU'FFERER [celui gui Joufre, Fr.] 1. One 
ence, loſs, pain, or puniſhment. 2. One who allows, on 
mits. 2 
Su“ rrERIN O [from ger]! 1. Pain ſuffered. 2. [With logic 
the fifth of the categories; as, 10 be beaten, to be broken, to be auarntdy 
e. . | in children 
SUFFERSURE [in medicine] certain puſtules or wheals in c , 
Suryz'TEs [or SuFFETIN] in the Hebrew (i. . the deer 
tongue, /bofetim, Judges] the title of the ſipreme magilrale in *: 3 
which was a colony from Tyre. © The Carthaginians had their : adde 
called i fetes; and a ſenate, which had the power of nobles 3 2 en 
people had a ſhare in the eſtabliſnment. Sauift. As to the 28 * 
critical uſe of this etymology, ſee CHarvyBDis, SIRENE, and Cl 
RIANS, Compared. | U. to 
To Sur ric, verb neut. ¶ ſufficere, Lat. ſaßbr, Fr.] to be enough, 
be ſufficient. 4 
0 ſatisfy. : 
It. ſuficren- 


who bears an inconvent- 
e who per- 


To Surriek, verb ad. 1. To afford, to . xc T 
SUFFICIENCY | /ufficzentia, Lat. fufffance, Fr. Fulictemxc : 
ties «4 J. Being ſufficient ; 44110 capacity. 2: oy. 
— = 2 conceit, or preſumption. Sir William Temp 
ualification for any purpoſe. | ; t 
Aue teunz 228 Fr. fofficients, It: ſuficiente, Sp. =_— Lat. 
that ſuffices or is enough to ſatisfy neceſſity : able, capable. 
 Supm1'ci8NTLY, enough, to a ſufficient degree. <4 or ſmoak- 
SUFIME'NTUM, or SU'FF1TUs, a perfume which is burn 5 
ed; a powder compounded of er ue plants, gums, 
teful ſmell. ; 
r. 7 It. fufocar, Sp. of hf _ 
— -_ : e in women, 
Su rroc rio Uterina, Lat. [with phyſicians) 4 Ae vapour 
commonly called fits of the mother, and thought to be cauſed by va 


It. ſfocacion, Sp. of /ufif0i Lat.) 
choaking. FX 


To Surrocart [| fuffoguer, 


SUPFOCA'TION, Fr. [ ſuffocazione, 


SUL 


Su'FFRACAN | /uffrapant, Fr. ſuffra aneo, It of /u raganeus, Lat.] 
2 term applied LF biſhop, in th Ars to his , on whom 
he 3 and to whom appeals are made from the biſhop's offi- 
cial. See Bisnor, and Exarcn, compared. : | 

To Su'FFRAGATE [ /ufrager, Lat.] to vote with, to agree in voice 


Hale. 7 ; 

E Fr. [ /uffragio, It. ſafragio, Sp. of ſuffragium, Lat.] 1. 
A vote at an election in favour of any perſon. 2. Approbation or allow- 
ance in the general. | 

SUFFRA'GINOUS 
beaſts. | | 
SurFRU'TExX [in botany] a low, woody plant, that ſends out leaves 
from its root, and begins to be branched from the bottom of its {talk ; as 


lavender, rue, ſage, &c. 

To Surev'MIGATE [ /ufumicare, It. of ſuffumigare, Lat.] to ſmoak 
underneath. . 

SUrFUMIGA'T10Nn [| ſuffumicazione, It. of Lat.] an external medicine 
made of a decoction of roots, herbs, flowers, ſeeds, &c. the ſmoak of 
which is conveyed into the body, by means of a cloſe-ſtool, for diſeaſes 
of the bowels, fundament, and womb. 

To Surru'sE [ /uffuſus, Lat.] to ſpread over with ſomething ex- 
anſible. 6 
: Surrv“sio, Fr. { ſuffufione, It. of ſuffufio, Lat.] 1. The act of pour- 
ing upon or overſpreading. 2. [With oculiſts] a diſtemper in the eye, 
1 in and web; and from hence, 2dly, that dim hue, or aſpect 
which bee to the fight of a dying perſon. 

Ap e ſhades his eyes. Ode on Sculpture. 
Svc, an inſect, a ſea-flea.. 
To Suo [gere, Lat.] to ſoak in water. 


from /ufrago, Lat.] belonging to the knee joint of 


Fr. zucchero, It. azucar, Sp. and Port. /accharum, Lat. caxxaęo, Gr.] 
1. The native ſalt of the ſugar canes growing in the Weſt-Indies, which 
being bruiſed and preſſed, are put into veſſels, where the liquor is boiled 
ſeven times, till it is brought to a conſiſtence. 2. Any thing ee 
ſweet. 3. [With chemiſts} dry cryſtallization ; as, /ugar of lead. 
To SucaR, to ſweeten with ſugar. | | | 
To Succe'sT [ ſuggerer, Fr. ſuggerire, It. of ſuggeſtum, ſup. of ſugge- 
ma 1. To prompt, to put in one's mind. 2. 'To ſeduce, to 
draw to ill by inſinuation. | | | 
SUGGE'STION. 1. An infinuation. 2. A ſuppoſition or gueſs. 
SUGILLA'Na, Lat. [with oculiſts] a black and blue ſpot with a blow; 
a black or blood-ſhot eye. h 
To SverLLATE | ſugillare, Lat.] to beat black and blue. 
SUG1LLA'TION. I. Black and blue ſpots, the marks of ſtripes or 
blows. 2. Red ſpots in malignant and peſtilential fevers, like thoſe 
which appear in the ſkin after beating. . 
me: E [ /ſutcidium, Lat.] ſelf murther, the crime of deſtroying one's 


Suit [ /uite, Fr.] 1. A proſecuting at law, being the ſame as an 

action, her go, or 15 : : 

eſpecially to ſome great perſon. 3. [Of /aite, Fr.] a ſeries or ſequel of 
S. 4. A compleat habit or ſer of garments. 5. Courtſhip. | 

SU1T of Court, or Suir Service ſin law] attendance which tenants 

owe to the court of their lord. | | | 

Sui Covenant [in 200 is where the anceſter of one man has cove- 

nanted with the anceſter of another to ſue to his court. 

Sui Gm [in law] is when I and my anceſters have been poſſeſſed of 

our own and our anceſters ſuit, time out of mind. N 

SUIT Real, or Suir Regal ſin law] is when a man comes to the 

court, called the ſheriff's turn or leet, = 

SUIT of the King's Peace, is the purſuing a man for the breach of 

the king's peace, by treaſon, inſurrection, or treſpaſs. | 

Suix- Silver [in the-honour of Clun, in Shropſhire] a rent paid by the 

free-holders, to excuſe them from appearance at the court-baron. | 

To Suit, or To Sur [of ſuite, Fr. a ſeries, or coherency] 1. To 

fit, match, or to agree with, 2. To dreſs, to clothe. 43. To woo or 
court a woman, | 

SUITABLE {of ſuite, Fr.] ſuiting with, agreeable to. 

SUI TABLENEsSs [of 8 Fr. 1 Lat. to follow] agreeableneſs. 

SUI TABLY, agreeably, according to. | ; 

Su1'ToR. 1, One Who courts a woman. 2. One who ſues for any 
place or office. | 

Sur/TREss, a female ſupplicant. Rowe. | 5 

SU'LCATED [from ſulcus, Lat.] furrowed. Woodward. 

SU'LLEN [prob. of ſolaneus, Lat. i. e. affecting ſolitude] 1. Dogged, 
ſiubborn, peeviſh, diſcontented. 2. Miſchievous, malignant. 3. In- 
trattable, obitinate. 4. Gloomy, dark, cloudy. No cheerful breeze 
this ſullen region knows. Pope. 5. Heavy, dull, ſorrowful. 

'SULLE'NLY, gloomily, malignantly, intractably. 

CV LLENNESS, . reſentful or angry ſilence. | 

U'LLENS [without a ſingular] moroſe temper, gloomineſs of mind. 
A burleſque r 5 $ ] EN OM ; 

SU'LLIaGE {from {u/ly] pollution, filth. | 

W SULLY [of ſcuiller, Fr. or ſylian, Sax. ſaulian, Teut.] 1. To de- 

aw to dirty, to dawb, to foul. 2. To blemiſh a man's reputa- 
SULLY, Jubſt. ſoil, tarfiiſh, ſpot. 

* LPHER | /ouf7e, Fr. /olfo, It.] brimſtone, a fat, unctuous, mineral 
r ſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, and not diſſolvable or capa- 
© of being mixed with water. The chemiſts call it the ſecond hypo- 
ical or active principle. | 

dv LPHUR Vivum, Lat. is ſo called as it is taken out of the mine, a 
7 of greyiſh, argillous clay, which eaſily takes fire, &c. 

F: lower of SULPHUR, is the pureſt and fineſt part of ſulphur, gained by 
Porating ſulphur of antimony. * | | 

* neral SULPHUR, a kind of hard, earthy bitumen, of a ſhining yel- 
. a ſtrong ſtinking ſmell, eaſily taking fire and diſſolving. 

ker. Ley, Milk, or Balm of Sulruuk, is ſulphur diffolved in a ſuf- 

ofthe quantity of water, with ſalt of tarter, and precipitated by means 

why ve vinegar, Lo ſome other acid. 1. 

nu REOUS, or SULPHU'ROUS | ſulphure, Fr. wreo, It. of /ul- 

| gur Lat,] of, or pertaining to, 1 Aicher“ 1 ä ä a 

;  SULPHU'REOUS Spirit of Vitrial [with chemiſts] is the ſpitit that riſes 

a gentle heat, aſter the ſpirit and oil of vitriol, (after the diſtil- 

] vitriol) by a moſt violent fire, are forced into the receiver, the 
datter commonly rectiſed in a glaſs veſſel. 


Su'car [Cſuwgr, C. Br, Cocker, Dan. ſuycker, Du. zucker, Ger. ſacre, 


onal, 2. A petition, requeſt, or motion, 


SUN 


SuLeiv'sroUSNEsS [of fulphureus, Lat.] a ſulphureous quality. 

SULPHU'RINE, of or pertaining to, like, or of the quality of ſulphur: 

SU"LPHUR-WORT, the plant hog's- fennel, 

SU'LPHURY [from /u/pbur] partaking of ſulphur. 

SULTAN, the grand ſeignior, the Tarkiſh emperor. | 

SULTAN; or SoLDaN, Arab. Poteſias pecul. abſoluta. Gelius. i. e. 
power, eſpecially ab/olute. See Sol dax and DtsporTE. 


SULTA'Na, or SULTA'NEss, the grand ſeignior's conſort, or rather, 
any one of his numerous concubines, which has been Jo happy as to bring 


forth a male child. : | 
1 [in confectionary] a ſugar work made of eggs, ſugar, and 
SULTANIN, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value about 8s. Engliſh mo- 


SU LTANKY, an eaſtern empire. Bacon. 

SU"LTRINEsS . d. faveltrineſs] exceſſive heat. 

SULTRY [. d. ry, of pol or ꝓpole, Sax. ſwohl, Teut. ſchweul, 
Ger. ] exceſſive hot and cloſe; ſpoken of the weather. | 

Sun | ſomme, Fr. ſomma, It. ſuma, Sp. of ſumma, Lat.] 1. A certain 
quantity of money. 2. Subſtance; abridgment, compendium. 3. The 
whole of any thing, many particulars aggregrated to a total. 4. Heighr, 
completion. 5. With oro... the quantity ariſing from the 
addition of 2 or more magnitudes, numbers or quantities together. 


SUM of an Equation [in algebra} is when the abſolute number being 


1 over to the other ſide, with a contrary ſign, the whole becomes 
equal to nothing. . 

To Sun [ ſommare, It. ſumar, Sp.] 1. To compute, to reckon, to re- 
duce ſeveral ſums into one. 2. To compriſe, to comprehend, to collect 
into a narrow compaſs. 

SUMBRIE'RO [in Spain, c.] a canopy of ſtate held over princes or 
great perſons, when they walk abroad, to ſcreen them from the ſun. 

SU'MMa, Lat. [in old deeds] a horſe-load, as Jumma ligni, a horſe- 
load of wood. a 7 | 

SUMMa Frumenti, Lat. [in old records] eight buſhels or a quarter of 
wheat, ſtill called a ſeam in Kent, &c. | | 
 Su'macn, or SU'MMAGE, a rank ſmelling ſhrub, that bears a black 
berry, uſed by curriers in dreſſing of leather. | 

SU'MMARILY | ſommairement, Fr. ſommariamente, It. ſumariamente, 


Sp. of ſummariè, Lat.] briefly, in a ſummary manner. 


SU'MMARY, aht. | ſummarium, Lat.] a brief collecting or gathering 
up a matter in a few words, a compendium, © _* 


SU'MMARY, adj. { ſommaire, Fr. wr outs It. /amario, Sp. of ſumma- 


rius, Lat.] conciſe, ſhort, brief, abridged. 
SumMaTo'R1Us Calculus, Lat. the method of ſumming differential 


quantities, vi. from any differential ou to find the quantity, from 


whoſe differencing the given differential reſults. 

. SU'MMATORY Arithmetic, is the art of finding the flowing quantity 

from the fluxion, and ſv is the ſame with the calculus integralis. 
SumMeD [in falconry] a hawk is ſaid to be ſummed, when ſhe has 

her feathers, and is fit to be taken from the eyrie or mew. | 
Su'muer [pumen, Sax. ſommer, Dan. and Ger. ſomer, Du.] 1. That 


ſeaſon of the year when the ſun arrives at the northern ſolſtice or tropic 


of Cancer. 2. [In architecture] a large ſtone, the firſt that is laid over 
columns and pilaſters in beginning to make a croſs vault, or that ſtone 


which, being laid over a piedroit or column, is made hollow to receive 


the firſt haunce of a plat- band. 3. [ Infcarpentry} a large piece of tim- 
ber, which, being ſupported on two ſtone peers or on poſts, ſerves as a 
lintel to a door, window, Se. . 

SU'MMER-HOUSE,. a pleaſure-houſe or arbour in . 

e ep { /oubreſaulre, Fr.] a feat of actiyity ſhow'd by a 
tumbler. 6 Ki en ie TG 

SU'MMER-TREE {in architecture] a beam full of mortiſes for the ends 
of joiſts to lie. 5 | 

To SUMMER-ST1R, to fallow or till land in the ſummer time. 
 Su'mmiT [| /ommet, Fr. ſommita, It, fumiddd, * of ſammitas, Lat.] 
the top, vertex, or point of a thing. M. B. Swift uſes the word ſum- 
mity, ** the lower ſummity,” [i. e. of Parnaſſus.) Battle of the Books. 

 Su'mmaiTs [with floriſts] are thoſe little bodies which hang upon 


+ 


lender threads in the middle of the flower : they contain a prolific duſt, 


which is analogous to the male in animals. 


To Sv'mmon [ /ammonere, Lat.] 1. To call or cite one to appear before 


a judge or magiſtrate, 2. [In war] to demand the ſurrender of a place. 
3. To excite, to call up, to raiſe. | 
' SU'MMONER, a. petty officer who calls a man to any court, eſpecially 
to the eccleſiaſtical court, an apparitor. a 
 SU'mMoNING | ſummonitio, Lat.] a calling to appear or to ſurren- 
der. VIE | | 

SUUNTO, an apparitor, who is to cite offenders to appear at a 
certain time and place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt them. 

Su'MMONs, a citation, by virtue of which a man is called to appear 
before a judge, magiſtrate, or aſſembly. ; 

Summons (in terra petita] a ſummons made upon the land which the 
party, ſending the ſummons, ſeeks to have. 

Su'MMUM Bonum, the chief good of human nature, or that which by 
its enjoyment, renders truly or completely happy 

SU'MPTER-HORSE ¶ſaumpferd, or rather (aumthier, Teut. which ſig- 
nifies either a horſe, aſs or mule of burden, from ſaum, Teut. whi 
ſignifies equally a burden or an hindrance, Jommier, Fr. fomiere, It.] a 
horſe which carries neceſſaries for a journey. | 

Su'MPTER-$aDDLE [ſaum-ſattel, Ger.] a pack-ſaddle or pannel. 

Su'mpTion [from /umptus, Lat.] the act of taking. | 

Su'MpTuarY [/untuario, It. /amptuarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to 


nces. | 
1333 Laws, laws made to reftrain exceſs in diet and apparel, 
which were repealed anne 1 Fae. I, | & 

SuuPTuo'siTY | ſumpturfitas, Lat.] ſumptuouſneſs, coſtlineſs, ſtate- 
lineſs, magnificence. | 

Su'mpTUous ¶ ſumpturnx, Fr. ſuntugſo, It. and Sp. of ſumptugſus, Lat.] 
rich, coſtly, ſtately, magnificent. | ; 

Sum'pTvousLY. [from ſumptxous] expenſively. 

Su'mepTuousNEss [ ſumptuofitas, Lat. Jumptuofite, Fr. funtuofita, It. 
ſumtioſidad, Sp.] coſtlineſs, ſtatelineſs, magnificence. wh 
 Sv/mpTyoviLY, coſtly, magnificently. / 

Sun [runna, Sax. and Teut. ſoune, Du. and Ger. ] I. The efficient, 
illuminator, and ruler of the day, a glorious planet, the ſpring of light and 


heat. 2. A ſunny place, a place eminently warmed by the ſan, This 


oO 


place has choice of / and ſhade, Milton. 


to the ſun-beams. 


EE £3 
eminently 
Expreſſion. 


3- Any ng 

{plendid. | 4. Under the. ſun in this world; a proverb 

There is no new thing under the ſun. Eccla .. 5 
The Sun of Righteouſneſs, a ſeripture phraſe for Jeſus Chriſt, Rev. xii. 


1. Malachi iv. 2. and, as ſuch, it is moſt happily applied to the ſecond. 
perſan by. Eu/ebius, in that noble deſcription of the ſcale of being, which 4 
another. 


we have referred to under the word SUBLIME, 

To Sun, to lie, bask or dry in the ſun, to inſolate. 

Sun-BEam [pun-beame, Sax.] a ray of the ſun. 

Su'nBraT [of ſun and beat] ſhone on by theſun, _ 

.Su'vBRIGHT {of fun and bright] reſembling the ſun in ſplendor. 

Su'nBURNING [of Jun and burn] the effect of the ſun upon the face. 

Su'nBURNT, tanned by the ſun. 1 5 

Su'ncLap [of ſun and clad] bright, clothed in radiance. 

Su'npday [Sunnandex, Sax. ſondag, Dan. ſonvaegh, Du. fontag, 
Ger.] the firſt day of the week, ſo called, as being ſet apart by our 
Saxon anceſters for worſhipping the idol of the ſun. _ 

SUNDAY-LETTER, the 3 letter. | | 

To Su'npzr [punbman, or pyndnuan, Sax. ſondra, Su. ſondern, Du. 
and Ger. of ſundron, Teut.] to divide or part aſunder. 

. SU'nDER [yunden, Sax. ] two, two parts. | 
Sun-DEw, a plant, otherwiſe called luſt-wort, moor-graſs, and red- 
root. e 

Su'xprxy [rund hig, or ryndpix. Sax. ſundro, Teut.] divers. 
„ ee a plate marked to ſhew the hour of the ſhadow. See 

IAL. | h % ; 

Su'nDERLAND, a ſea-port of Durham, at the mouth of the river 
Were, 263 miles from London. | | 

SUn-FoiLs, ſun- flowers. i | 

- SUN-FLOWER, a plant bearing a fine, large, yellow flower with ra- 
diated leaves, or ſpreading like the rays of the ſun. | 
Sun, the pret. of 10 fing. See To SING. 

SUNK, the pret. of 70 ok, See To Sink. 

Su'nLE3s, wanting ſun, deſtitute of warmth. See Loveress, 

SUNLIKE, reſembling the ſun. 


' Su'nningss [ runnicgnepye, Sax. ] a being expoſed, or lying open 
2. Expoſed to 
ice of the ſun above the ho- 


Sun [from ſun] 1. Reſembling the ſun, bright. 
the ſun. 3. Coloured by the ſun. 
Su'nR1SE, or SUNRI'SING, the app 
rizon in the morning. V4 ; 
Sus, or SUNsE'TTING, cloſe of the day, evening. 
Su'nsxing [runrem, Sax.] the radiant light of che 1un. . 
Su'usHIx x [it was formerly accented on the ſecond ſyllable) 1. Bright 
with the ſun. 2. Bright like the fun. , 
SuovETAUR1ILIA, or SOLITAURI'LIA [among the Romans] a ſacri- 
free, wherein they offered three victims of different kinds, a bull, a ram, 
and a boar. See Lusrz un and LusSTRATION. PEW 
Sur [ſuyp, or ſuypken, Du. ] a taſte, or ſmall portion of any liquid, a 
mouthful, 1 ö | 9259 
- To Sur. 1. [Super, Fr.] to eat .a ſupper, an evening meal. 2. 
Nor ane Sax. ſupa, Su. ſuypen, Du. ſauſſen, Gr.] to drink by little and 
little. 8 | 
Su rERR, a Latin olition, uſed as an inſeparable prefixum, in com- 
polition, and Gamba hone, upon, or over 9 | | 
SU 'PERABLE, Fr. ¶ fuperabile, It. of ſuperabilis, Lat.) that may be 


aver or ſurpaſſet. E 
SV PERABLENEsS [of /uperabilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being overcome 
or ſurmounted. bee F | Is ws | 4 
To Su/rerR abound [/arabonder, Fr. /oprabendare, It. ſobreablundar. Sp. 
of ag Lat.] to be over and en to be ee 4 
 SUPERABU'NDANCE [ ſurabondance, Fr. foprabondanza, It. ſuperabun- 

dantia, Lat.] very great plenty, ſuperfluity, exceſs. | 
SUPERABU"NDANT | ſurabondant, Fr. ſeprabòondan te, It. ſobreabun- 
dante, * of /uperabundans, Lat.] overflowing in plenty, more than 
enough. 6 | 
| n [of ſaperabundare, Lat.] plentifully, more than 
ſufficiently. | . 
Ns SuPERA'DD. [ /uperadgere, Lat.] to add over and above, to give an 
advantage. | 
a — DIO, 1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. 2. That 
which is added. | 
© SurpeRve'NIENT [ ſuper adveniens, Lat.] 1. Coming to the increaſe, 
or aſſiſtance of ſomething. 2. Coming un edly. 3. [In phyſic] 
ſuch ſymptoms as do not belong to the proper body ot the diſeaſe ; but are 
ſuperinduced upon it. Galen, in Apbor. 15. Lib. 7. | 
To SUPERA NNUATE [ ſuperannuo, from ſuper, and annus, Lat. a year] 


to admit into the number ot ſuperannuated perſons, to diſqualify by age. 


SUPERA'NNUATED FS rages Fr, of ſuperannuatus, Lat.) worn out 


with age, grown out of date, paſt the bett. | 
SUPERANNUATION [ /uperannuatio, Lat.] the ſtate of being grown 
aut of date or ſuperannuated. | 
SUPERBIPA'R'TIENT Number [in arithmetic] a- number which divides 
another number, but not exactly in two parts, but leaves ſomething over 
and above. | 5 | 

Sura [ /uperbe, Fr. ſuperbo, It. ſuberwio, Sp. ſuperbus, Lat.] grand, 
ſtately, magnificent, | 3 1 A” 

; SUPERBELOQUENCE [ /uperbiloquentia, Lat.] a ſpeaking proudly. 
SUPE'RBLY, proudly, Go. . ; 
SurR'aBUs Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the proud muſcle, one 

of the fix pairs of muſcles: belonging to the eye, which turns it upwards. 
This muſcle is ſo called, becauſe it is one of the marks of a haughty diſ- 
poſition to look high. - 

SUPERCA'RGO Bf Juper and carga, Sp. and curgaſen, Fr. or carico, 
the lading] a perſon employed by the. owners of ſhips to go a voyage, 
to overſee the cargo or lading, and to diſpoſe of it to their beſt advan- 
tage, for which ſervice he is allowed good proviſion, becauſe the cruſt re- 
poſed! in him is very conſiderablee. ef oy 

SUPERCELE'STIAL [of ſuper and celiſte, Fr. and It. . cele/tial, Sp. ſuper- 


 celeflis, Lat.] above the heavens or heavenl 


SUFBRCHA RGED [in heraldry] ſigniſies one figure charged or borffe 
upon another, as a roſe upon a lien, à lion upon an ordinary. = 

SUPE"RCHERY | ſupercherie, Fr.] ſuperfluity ; alſo a ſudden aſſault. 
Surssciriovs \{/upercilicfus, Lat.] of an affected lofty carriage, 
proud, haughty, arrogant, | | 22 

SUPERCI LIOUSLY,. . dogmatically, conte mptuouſly. 

: $VPERCILIOUSNEsS [of ſuperciligſus, Lat.] affectedneſs of carriage, 

ſourneis, os ſeverity of countenance, See MysTER1LEs in Religion, 


i1 
11 


4 


nel. 


ſo that ſhe bears at once two feetus's of unequal age and bulk, and 1s de- 


or pertaining to a ſuperficies or ſurface. 2. External. 3. Slight, im- 


to blow 


Surggci'Liun, Lat. the brow or eye-brow. 
Suyxrct'Liu [in anatomy] the lip or ſide of a cavity, 
a bone; particularly the cartilage or griſtle of the coxendix 


SUPERCILIUM [in architecture] a ſquare member under 
tore in ſome pedeſtals. 


at the end of 


the upper 
[of ſuper and conception] a conception made after 


- SUPERCO'NSEQUENCE [of /uper and conſequence] 
SUPERCRE SCENCE [of ſuper and creſcence] that 
another growing thing. | "OP | 
SUPERE/MINENCE ? Jupereminentia, Lat.) 1. Singular excellence, 2 
Authority or prerogative above others. See Divixix v. FO ng 
SUPERE MINENT | ſupereminens, Lat.] excelling above other. 
SUPERE MINENTLY [ſur eminemment, Fr. of ſupereminentia, Lat. ] ver 
excellently, much above others. : / 
To SurtRE'ROGaTE [ ſupererogare, Lat.] to give or do more than i; 
required. There can be no ſuch thing as ſupererogation with God. Buy. 


/ 


SUPERCONCE PTION 


remote conſequence, 
which grows upon 


Works of SUPEREROGATION [among catholics] are voluntary work; 
by them ſuppoſed to be over and above God's commandments, and, 23 
a conſequence of that, meritorious. | 
| Had no more been intended by all this, than (as ſome Romanij tel 
us) „that a good man may do more then is commanded,” I ſuppoſe 
there would no room for controverſy on this head : or, if there was, i 
might ſoon be. decided in their favour, from 1 Cor. vii. 25, 38. 1 C/, 
ix. 16, &c. But tis a goodly ſuperſtructure indeed, (if we may credi 
Biſhop Burnet) which the church of Rome has raiſed upon it. For, af. 
ter having obſerv d, that a man muſt firſt alear his oz? ſcore, before 
he can imagine that any thing upon his account can be forgiven or impi- 
ted to another. He adds, that, upon this theory of a communication 
of merits, and TREASURE OF THE CHURCH, that | ipiritual] ax; has 
been founded, of which the pope was the keeper; and that he could 
grant ſuch gls and afjignments upon it as he pleas'd ;” alluding to the ar- 
ticle of deliverance from purgatory, and indulgence : And then concludes 
with obſerving, that the of all this was put to, was as bad as the for- 
gery itſelf;” and in proof thereof appeals to our croz/ades, and holy wars, 
and thoſe moſt infamous /ales of pardon, which gave fir/t ri/e to the e- 
formation. Burnet's Expoſition of the 39 Articles, p. 136, 137. ee 
BRANDEUM, GasSTROMYTH, and Eunomians, compared with Av. ix. 
20, 21, and c. xviii. 11. &c. a 

SUPERERO'GATORY, of or pertaining to ſupererogation. 

SUPER-EX'CELLENCY [from ſuperexcellent] extraordinary excellence. 

SUPEREX'CELLENT from aper and excellent] excellent beyond the 
common degree of excellence. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE , [of ſuper and excreſcence] ſomething ſuper- 
fluouſly growing. | | 

To Sur ERTE“TVATE [of ſuper and fetus, Lat.] to conceive after 
conception. ; 

SUPERFETA'TION, an after conception or a ſecond generation, hap- 
pening when the mother, already pregnant, conceives of a latter coition, 


livered of them at different times; or, a breeding young upon young, as 
hares, conies, &c. do. | 
SuPERFI'ClAL | ſuperficiel, Fr. ſuperficiale, It. ſuperficial, Sp.) 1. Of, | been, 
| Olicer in 
SUPE; 
e numb 
SUPEp 
number « 
number i: 
Is ſaid to 
SUPER 
number oz 


parts rema 
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Py 


perfect, not profound. N 
| + Content, the meaſure of any thing on the ſuperſcies or 
outſide. ; 
. SUPERFICIAL Fournean [in fortification] a wooden cheſt or box with 
bombs in it, and ſometimes filled only with powder buried under ground, 
7 up a lodgment, rather than an enemy ſhall advance; the fame 
caiſon. | 
SurERTIclAL ound [in ſurgery] a wound that is no deeper than 
the ſkin, or, at leaſt, not very deep in the fleſh. 
; SUPERFY'CIALLY. 1. Slightly, imperfectly. 
Ace. | 0 ] | a 
SUPERFICIARY [ſuperficiarius, Lat.] a perſon who pays 2 quit ent 
for his houſe built upon another's ground. 5 
SUPERFI'CIAL1sT, one who does what he does ſuperficially, 
has but a ſuperficial knowledge of things. 1 
SUPERPICIALNESs [of ſuperficie/, Fr, of ſuperficies, Lat] ide beim 
done on the outſide, lightneſs. . 
SU'PERFICIES, the ſurface or outermoſt part of a thing, 
SUPERFICIES [with 8 is a 4 -q_y bou hi 
or an extenſion which has length and breadth, but no depth rt 
SUPERFLINE [ ſuper-fin, Fr.] very fine or thin. 
To SUuPERFINE Upon, to be very critical upon. 
SUPERFI NENEss | of ſuperfin, Fr.] the greateſt ſineneſſ. Lat.] foating 
* Jaber fluitans, from ſuper and flit, Far. 
on the ſurface. | 5 er. 
_ SUPERFLUITY [ ſuper fait ar Lat. ſaperflu, and Jager fart 50 Me 
Fuita, It. fuperfluidad, Sp.] ſuperfluous, more than enoug © 
park exceſs. Caen, Br, f F 
 SUPE'RFLUOUS erflu, Fr. ſuperfluo, It. an 
1, Over-much, 4 needs 13 and to ſpare . 
ſary, idle, needleſs. 3. Unprofitable. | 
SUPE'RFLUOUSLY, needleſly, &c, 5 
SUPERFLU'x [of ſuper and fluxus, Lat. 11 
eee — a winding veſſel joined to 
cles; the ſame as epididymis. Tt.) more th 
SuegRHU'MAN [of fuper and humanus, Lat. ſerrumano, 
human, above man's 1 and reach. ſhoul 
concep- 


as 


2. Not below the fur- 


or who 


the outſide, 


d by lines, 
* e 


uu, Lat.) 
d Sp. of oper Unnecel 


more than is wanted. 


the teſt 


the 
SUPER-HUMERA'LIS | with anatomiſts] the ſuperior Pore wy 
der. | . 1 3 ſecond 
SUPERIMPREONA'TION [of ſuper and impregnation} 
tion, after one has conceived before. hing or leaning® 
* r ee ſuper and incumbens, Lat.] 7 
e top o chi Mae + ing in over 
| ToSurteanpy'en [of ſuperinduco, Lat.] 1. 58 — — 
above, 2. To draw a thing / over another. 3: Lat 7 any adding 
5 SUBPERINDU'CTION (60 Japer and induetio, Lat.) * * 
ringing in a thing over and above. 1 Hon upon Of 
th ops [of /aper and igjection an injection ufo a 
former injection. ky? ; titution upon anon 
SUPERINSTITU'TION {in law] is one Ade and BY 
A be inftituted and admitted to a benefice ee 1 
ted, inflituted, &c. by the preſentation of another. 1 


SUP 

To SuPERINTE/ND [of ſuper and intendere, Lat. feprantendere, It.] to 
"ſee or have the chief management of affairs. | 

ERINTE/NDANT | ſurintendant, Fr. ſoprantendente, It. ſuperenten- 
f ſuperintendens, Lat.] 1. A chief overſeer or ſurveyer. 2. [In 
es of Germany] much the ſame as a biſhop, ſaving 
that his power is ſomething more reſtrained than our biſhops, they m 
articular not having the power of ordination. 3. [Of the French 
cuſtoms] the prime manager and director of the finances. | 

SUPERINTE'NDENCE, Or SUPERINTE'NDENCY | ſurintendance, Fr. /5- 

rantendenza, It.] the place, office, or dignity of a ſuperintendant. 

SUPERIO'RITY [ ſupertorite Fr. er It. /uperioridad, Sp. ſupe- 
rioritas, Lat.] j pre- eminence, excellence above others in authority, 
dignity, power, ſtrength, knowledge, c. | . 

Sups RIOR, Lat. [ ſuperieur, Fr. ſuferiore, It. ſuperior, Sp.] upper or 
uppermoſt, prevailing above others, one who 1s above others in autho- 

19. | 
1 tows [ /aperiores,' Lat.] 1. Our betters, governors, magiſtrates, 
He. 2. [With printers] ſmall letters or figures placed over a word, 
which, by a like letter or figure, direct to a citation in the margin. 3. 
[With aſtronomers] the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, ſo called, 
becauſe their orbs include that of the earth, 

SuPE'RLATIVE [ /uperlatif, Fr. ſuperlativo, It. and Sp. of /uperlativus, 
Lat.] 1. Of the higheſt degree, very eminent or extraordinary, 2, Ri- 
ſing to the higheſt degree. 8 X 

SUPERLATIVE Degree [With n the higheſt degree in 
compariſon; uſually ex preſſed in Engliſh, by putting the particle / at 
the end, or maſt before the adjective; as, hardeft, moſt, high, &c. But 


ove 
| an” 
dente, 8p. 0 
3 kane church 


our public forms ** the moſt , Is it not fimilar to the 77tle which 
ſome ancient writers gave to the Fir/t Cauſe and Father of the Univerſe, 
v/1r®- ey vitro, i. e. MOST HIGH amongſt the moſt high? or ſhall we 
compare it to that ſtroke of Milton, | F 
High thron'd above all hight ? | 
SUPE'RLATIVELY. 1. Very eminently. 2. In the higheſt degree. 
SUPE'RLATIVENESs [of ſuper{ativas, Lat.] the higheſt degree. 
' SUPERLI'GAMENT [with ſurgeons] a tying of ſwathes or bands un- 
derneath. 5 FE 
SUPERLI'GULA [in anatomy] the cover of the wind-pipe. 
SUPERLU'NAR [of ſaper, and luna, Lat. the moon] placed above the 
moon; not in this world. Pope. | T 
SUPE'RNAL | ſupernel, Fr. ſupernale, Tt. ſupernus, Lat.] 1. Coming 
from above. 2. Having an higher poſition. | | 
SUPE'RNALLY, With a ſupernal power, 
SUPERNATANT [ ſupernatans, Lat.] ſwimming above. 
SUPERNATA'TION [in phyſic] a floating or ſwimming at top. 
SUPERNA'TURAL [of ſaper and naturalißs, Lat. ſurnaturel, Fr. ſoprana- 
turale, It. fobre-naturel, Sp.] which is above the courſe, ſtrength, or 
reach of human nature. 
SUPERNA'TURALLY, with a ſupernatural power. 
SUPERNA'TURALNESS, the being above the courſe of nature. 
Surx'x uE, a term uſed of our manufactures, to expreſs the ſuperla- 
| tive fineneſs of a ſtuff, _ TE 
„ SuPpERNU'MERARY | /urnumeraire, Fr. ſupernumerario, It. and Sp. of 
| A taper eh Lat.] 1. Above the limited or uſual number. 2. An 
officer in the exciſe, ready to fill up a vacancy. 


, 


SUPERNU MERA Lat.] the exceedin 
the number fixed. 155 | S 
SUPER-PARTI CULAR Proportion (with mathematicians] is when one 
number or quantity contains another once, and a certain part whoſe 
| number is one; ſo that the number, which is ſo contained in the greater, 
is ſaid to be to it in a . g proportion. 8 
SUPERPA'RTIENT Proportion [with mathematicians] - is when one 
number or quantity contains another once, and ſome number of aliquot 
parts remaining; as, one 3, one 3, Sc. 
| 3 [of ſuper and plant] a plant growing 
plant. 5 We 
. SUPERPO'NDERATE [ ſuperponderare, Lat.] to weigh over and 
3. er 8 
SUPER 
| tion, | 
SUPERPU RGATION 
| Purging. | | 
SUPERREFLE'X1ON [of ſuper and reflexion] 
flected. | 6 
L SUPERSCAPULA'R1S Izferior [in anatomy] a muſcle which helps to 
| draw the arm backwards; it covers all the ſpace that is between the 
pine and the teres minor, and is inſerted into the neck of the humerus; 
| ils alſo called ET fol natus. | 
SUPERSCAPULARIS Superior [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ſo called, 
from its being placed above the ſpine of the ſhoulder-blade ; it takes its 
ie from the ſpine, and alſo from the coſta ſuperior of the ſhoulder- 
blade; and having joined its tendons with the infra ſpinatus, is inſerted 
into the head of the ſhoulder- blade: the uſe of this muſcle is to lift the 
am upwards towards the hinder part of the head. 
o SUPERsSCR1'BE [ /opraſcrivere, It. of ſuperſcribere, 
over or on the outſide of a letter, deed, writing, Cc. 
SUPERSCR V'PT10N [ ſuſcription, Fr. fopraſcrizione, It. ſobreſcrito, Sp. of 
| /uperſeriptio, Lat.] 1, A writing, or that which is ſubſcribed on the out- 
de of a letter; a direction. 2. The act of ſuperſcribing. - | 
| od SUpERSE'DE [ /uper/edere, Lat. fopraſſedere, It.] to omit the doing 
Wa thing ; to ſuſpend, to put off or put a ſtop to an affair or proceed- 
ing; alſo to countermand. | CS! US 
N dan den pn as [in law] a writ to ſtay or forbear the doing of that 
4x, Ought not to be done, but which, in appearance of la 


RINESS [of ſuper and numerarius, 


upon another 
PROPO'RTION [of ſuper and proportion] overplus of propor- 


[with phyſicians] an exceſſive or over violent 


reflexion of an image re- 


Lat.] to write 


to be done, where it not for that cauſe whereon the writ is 

Lo PERSE'S810N, the action of ſuperſeding. 

il SUPeRsT1 TION, Fr. Juperflizione, It. fuperſticion, Sp. of ſuper/titio, 
el Au.] 1. A 2 . : ” 10 

col rA. . A yam fear of the deity. - 2. Idolatrous worſhip, an idle or 

ling © # 2Pinion, about divine worſhip, or about omens or ſigns of bad luck. 


erniteneſs, ſerupulouſneſs. See Ri rs. 


SUPER , e 3 8 
„an! N 81 T1OUS , fuper itioſus, Lat. / r/iitieux Fr. 10%, It. 
Jon ee, Sp.] 2 Kenn, ng. DIE 4 
1 pb 9 I TIOUSLY, in a ſuperſtitious manner. 
e ee (of Aeli, at.) of a deren, hu- 


. 


if ſo, what ſhall we make of that phra/eology which ſo often occurs in 


_ alſo ſupplantalia. 


SUP 


To SvrersTRar's [of ſuper and ffrain] to overſtrain. 
een v r,. {from ſuperſtruct] an edifice raiſed upon any 
ing. | | 

SUPERSTRU'CTIvE {from ſaperſiruct] built upon ſomething elſe. 

To SUPERsSTRU'CT [| /uper/irudtum, Lat.] to build upon, or one thing 
upon another, | „ . 
 SUPERSTRU'CTURE [of ſuper and ſiructura, Lat.] that which is built 
or raiſed upon ſome foundation, | 

SUPERSUBSTA NTIAL, over and above ſubſtantial, _ 

SUPERTRIPARTIENT Number Or Quantity [with mathematicians] is 
that which divides another number or quantity into three parts, leaving 
no remainder. 155 

SUPERVACA NEOUS aper wacaneus Lat.] ſuperfluous, unprofitable, 
needleſs, ſerving to no uſe or purpoſe, unneceſſary, 

SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY, ſuperfluouſly. | 

SUPER VACA NEOUSNEss [of ſuperwacaneus, Lat.] needleſneſs. 

To SuPERvE'Ns [| ſopravenire, It. ſupervenire, Lat.] to come unlook'd 
3 to come upon of a ſudden, to come in unlook'd for, or unſuſpect- 
edly. 1 | 

SUPERVE NIENT | /#peroeniens, Lat.] coming unlook'd for. 

SUPERVENIENT Signs [with phyſicians] ſuch as ariſe at the declenſion 
of a diſtemper. 
-  SUPERVE NTION. 
a" | | | 

To SureRv1'st, verb af. [of ſuper and wi/aum, ſup. of videre, Lat. 
to ſee] to overſee. | | 

SUPERV1'SOR, an overſeer or ſurveyor. | . 

SUPERVISOR of a Mill, a perſon who is appointed to aſſiſt the execu- 
tor, and ſee that the will is duly performed, | 

To Suptrvi've, verb neut. Coffaper and wivus, Lat.] to outlive. 

o_ Na'T10N, Fr. [from ſapino, Lat.] the act of laying with the face 
upward, 5 3 

SUPINAT10N [with anatomiſts] the action of the ſupinator muſcle, or 
the motion whereby it, turns the hand, ſo that the palm is lifted up to- 
wards heaven. 0 h 

SuP1Nna'TOR Radii brevis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the bone of 
the arm, called radius, ariſing from the ſuperior and external part of 
the ulna, and paſſing obliquely croſs the bone, is inſerted into the ſupe- 
rior part, below the knob of the radius. 55 | 

SuPINaTOR Radii longis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the radius, 
taking its riſe from the ſuperior and exterior part of the ſnoulder- bone, 
below the end of the deltoides, and is implanted into, the exterior and 


[of /upervenire, Lat.] a coming upon one of a ſud- 


inferior part of the radius, near the carpus; this, with the former, 


* 


ſerves to move the radius outwards. | b 
SupINaTO'REs Myuſculi, Lat. [in anatomy] muſcles, fo called from 
wow, uſe ; becauſe they make the hand ſupine, or with its palm up- 
No IT 3 | 5 bg! 
SuP1'NE, adj. [ ſupino, It. of ſupinus, Lat.] 1. Lying with the face 
upward. 2. Pall DoS ware with expoſure to the ſun. Hills pine. 
Dryten. 3. Indolent, drowſy, careleſs, negligent. ' -—- 
SurixE, ſubſt. | ſupin, Fr. ſupinum, Lat.] a term in grammer, fignify- 
ing a particular kind of verbal noun. Supines, with Latin gramma- 
rians, are certain terminations of verbs, which have the ſigniſication of 
the infinitive mood; that ending in am, has the ſignification of an active 
infinitive ; and that in z, of a paſſive. 
SUPUNELY, adv. [of ſupine) 1. W 


ith the face upward. 2. Care 


leſly, negligently, drowſily, thoughtleſſy. 


7 


- Suer/NENEss, /ub/?. [from Jugine, or ſapinitas, Lat.] 1. Poſture of ly- 
ing with the face upward. 2. Drowſineſs, negligence, careleſneſs. 
SuyPeDa'Nza [with phyſicians) plaiſters applied to the feet, called 


SuPPEDA'NEOUs, adj. [of ſab, and pes, Lat. foot] placed under the 
feet. Suppedaneous ſtability. Brown. 75 5 

To SFE DATE [ ſuppeditar, Sp. ſuppeditare, It. and Lat.] to find, 
furniſh, ſupply, &c. PE p IN | 

Sv ER, /abft. ¶ ſouper, Fr. 


] the evening meal. 
SU'PPER-TIME, time to BR 


ro ſupper.” 
The Lord's Supx, the holy communion. ; 
Su*epERLEss, adj. [of ſupper} without a ſupper, _ at night. 
To SuePLa'nt, verb ad. [ ſupplanto, Lat. ſupplanter, Fr. ſoppiantare, 
It.] 1. To trip up the heels. 2. To diſplaee by ſtratagem, to turn out. 
3. To diſplace in general, to force away, to overpower with fear. If 
Beer reaſons can ſapplant. Shakeſpeare. | | 125 
F SUPPLANTA'LIA .[in phyſic] plaiſters applied to the ſoles of the 
cet. | | | 
SUPPLA'NTER, ſubf?, [of ſupplunt] one who ſupplants or diſplaces. 
To Su'pPLE, verb act. [from the adj,] 1. To make ſoft or pliant. 
2, To make compliant or yielding. 705 | 
To SUPPLE, verb neut. to become ſoft or pliant. ' 
Su'yPLE, adj. [ fouple, Fr.] 1. Limber, pliant. 2. Vielding, not 
obſtinate. 3. Submiſlive, flattering, bending. 4. That which makes 
ſupple. Each part depriy'd of /upp/e government. Shakeſpeare. _ 
UPPLEMENT, abi. [ ſuppliments, It. ſaplemento, Sp. of Jupplementum, 
Lat.] any addition that is made to ſapply ſomething that was deficient 
before, eſpecially an addition to a treatiſe or diſcourſe. See RroUEZ- 
RATION 3 and, by way of ſupplement {or note] add, Query, if in St. 
Fuſtin's uſe of the word © Regeneration”, it ſhould not ſignify ſomething 
more than a change of heart and liſe, viz. our being receiy'd into a ſtate 
or relation, by which we become /os of God, and heirs of the fatare in- 
heritance ? Seę alſo St. Irenæus Ed. Grabe, p. 160, 262, compared with 
Mat. c. 19, v. 28, in which place it ſeems to ſignify the future fate. 
SUPPLEMENT of an Arch [with oconetifciandh i the number of de- 
grees which it wants of a ſemi· circle; as a complement ſignifies what an 


arch wants of being a quadrant. 
f ſupplement] per- 
Sue EN ESS, /ubft. [ 6 Fr.] 1. Pliantneſs, ſoftneſs, limber- 
SuPeL.E'TorY, adj. that ſupplies or makes 
| Subrtranr, adj. Fr. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, or SUPPLEMENTARY, ad [0 
taining to a ſupplement, ſupplying what is loſt or wanting. 
nefs.* 2. Readineſs of compliance, facility. DEER” 
at 8 WR 
| SUppLETORY, fab. [ /upplerorium, Lat.] that which fills up defi- 
ciency. | E OY ; 2 
ating, fubmiſſive. E. 
Suri AN r, or SU'PPLICANT, fubft. [ /uppliant, Fr. ſupplicans. Lat.] 


a ſubmiſſive petitioner or humble ſuitor. 


*”y 


-SU"PPLEANTNESS 


fof ſappliant] the act of petitioning humbly, 7. 
| 11 N TO. 5/57 : Dow 


. 
- 


+ 4, AP 
To SvurÞLica'Te, verb neut. [ ſupplier. Fr. ] 
to make a humble requeſt ; to beg, intreat, or beſeech ſubmiſſively. 
SureL1ca'T10N, H. Fr. 1. A humble ſuit, petition. 2. An ear- 
neſt, ſubmiſſive and humble prayer, the worſhip of a ſuppliant or peti- 
tioner. | 


ſupplicare, It. and Lat.) 


peace againſt a man, the ſame which was formerly called brewe de mi- 
nimis. 


puniſhment. | | ON rc, 
To Suri v“, verb ag. [ ſupplier, Fr. ſupplire, It. ſuplir, Sp. ſuppleo, 
Lat.] 1. To make up what was wanting. 2. To give ſomething 
wanted, to afford. 3. To fill up a vacant place, 4. To relieve. 5. 
To ſerve inftead of. 6. To give or bring in general, whether good or 
bad. 7. To accommodate, to furniſh, ; | 
SuyeLY', ſubſe. [from the verb] aid, relief; the furniſhing what was 
wanting, or with neceſſaries. s 
Surrrr'zs [in military affairs] recruits of ſoldiers, 
army with freſh men. ; , | 
o SuPPo'rT, verb ad. [ ſupporter Fr ſopportare, It. opportar, Sp. of 
fupperto, Lat.] 1. To bear or prop up, to r 2. To endure any 
— ainful without being overcome. 3. To endure in general. 4. 
To 1 to keep from —_— | | 
Sur rox TER, ah. Fr. 1. Act or power of i 2. That which 
| bears up or ſuſtains a burthen or weight, a prop. 3. Neceſſaries of life. 
4. Maintenance, ſupply, | 
SupPo'R TABLE, adj. Fr. [ ſopportewolo, It.] 1. that may be endured. 
2. Tolerable. Shakeſpeare accents the firſt ſyllable. | 
Supro'RTABLENESS [of ſupportable] capableneſs of being ſupported, 
ſtate of being tolerable. | 5 
| Suyyo'n TANCE, or SuPPoRTa'T10N, ſubft. [of ſupport] maintenance, 
ſupport. Both obſolete. ; 
_ Surro'aTED of the Pale [in heraldry] is when any beaſt is drawn upon 
the pale in an eſcutcheon. | | | 
Sueeo'tTER, bft. [of ſupport] 1. One that ſupports. 2. Prop, 
that which bears up any thing from 2 3. One that ſuſtains, a 
comforter. 4. One that maintains, a defender. 75 
SurrozrERSs [of coat-armour] are thoſe animals which noblemen 
carry to ſupport their ſhields; as quadrupedes, birds, or reptiles; as 
lions, 23 dogs, unicorns, eagles, - griffins, and dragons. Lo per- 
m_ the degree of baronets, it is not permitted to bear their arms 
u 4 s Vow 4 
| | SorrokTERs [in architecture] images to bear up poſts, &c. ip a 
ing. 3 | 
1 adj. [of ſuppoſe] that may be ſuppoſed. b | 
a. fron, Tf ſuppoſable] capableneſs of being ſup- 


poſed. | e ein 
SurrosAL, V. [of ſuppoſe] a ſuppoſition, imagination, belief. 

To Svero'sR, on ply 7 kg 1.0% | Jappoſtr r. ſuppone, It. ſappo- 
ner, Sp.] 1. To imagine, to take for granted, to believe without exa- 
mination. 2. To lay down without proof. 3. To admit without 

roof. 4. To require as previous to itſelf, _ _ | | | 

Sueeo'se, ſub. [from the verb] ſuppoſition, poſition without proof. 
- Suero'sER, ſub. [of ſuppo/e] one that ſuppoſes, wy 

Sueeos!'T10N, /ubſt. Fr. of Lat. [ ſuppofitizione, It. ſuppoſicion, Sp.] 
a thing taken for granted; an imagination; an uncertain allegation ; an 


the furniſhing an 


hypotheſis. 5 | 
— — [in muſic] is the uſing two ſucceſlive notes of the ſame leg 


value, as to time, the one of which being a diſcord, ſuppoſes the other 


a concord. | | | 
Surrostri'r iouvs, adj. [ Juppofetitius, Lat.] put, by a trick, inſtead, 
in the room or character of another: counterfeit, not genuine, Thus 


Dr. Whitby, in his preface to Di/quifitiones modeſie, has proved the 
creed which St. John and the Holy Virgin 7 we may credit an Atha- 
naſian of the fourth century) communicated by rewe/atzon to St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, to be /yppofititions, an arrant forgery, and which Scu/te- 
tus, before him, called . ſomnium ſomnirum, i. e. the dream of 
dreams.” And yet no inconſiderable author of the laſt century ſays of it, 
«« Neſcio ſane an ad 9u/mod; traditionem aliguam confirmandam guicquam 
anplius deſiderari poſſit. Bull. Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 250. 
See RiTzs, INTERPOLATION, and GasTROMYTH, compared with 2 
Thefſ, c. 2. v. 8-12. «+ | : | 

; SUPPOSITI TIOUSNESS, fab. [of fuppoſititious] ſtate of being counter- 
4 eit. x ' - p 
SuePo's1TIVELY, adv. [of ſuppoſe] upon ſuppoſition. 
SurrosirAxx, ab. [ ſuppoſttoire, Fr. Juppoſitorium, Lat.] a kind of 


ſolid clyſter, or medicament. 6 
primer, Fr. ſopprimere, It. ſappreſſum, 


To SuyPRE'ss, werb gy /u 
ſap. of ſupprimo, Lat.] 1. To keep under, to put a flop to, to over- 
2. To con- 


power, to reduce from any ſtate of activity or commotion, 
Pe. to tell. 3. To keep in, not to let out. To /appreſs thy voice. 
1 Fr. of Lat. [ ſopprefpone, 1. 1. The act of putting a 
ſtop to, a cruſhng. 2. A concealing, not publication. 
N — PRESSION of the Courſes [in women] 1s when they are obſtructed or 
ſtopped, and have not a free paſſage, _ 3 
Surrakssiox [of urine] a ſtoppage of it, or a difficulty in making 
water. | | N 


Surrxzssiox [in the cuſtoms] the extinction or annihilation of an of- 


fice, rig ht, rent, &c, i 3 

Surrakssion {with grammarians] any omiſſion of certain words 
in a ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect canſtruc- 
tion. . | 
Surrxsssio nis Ignis, Lat. [with chemiſts) a fire made above the 


ſand. - 

SuyynE's50R, Aab. (of ſuppreſi] one that ſuppreſſes or cruſhes ; alſo a 

concealer. 0 ; 
To S'UurPURATE 

matter, as a fore does. ; 

Ta guruz, verb neut. to grow to pus. a. 
SupPURA'TF1ON, Fr. from Lat. F. The Action whereby extra vaſuted 

blood, or other humours in the body, are changed into Lu z a ripening 

ofa boil or impoſthume; a gathering into matter. 2. The matter ſup- 
SUrPy'RATIVE, gfe [/uppuratif, Fr.] bringing or tending to ſuppu- 


ration; digeſtive, 


SvePLica'vir, Lat. [out of chancery] a writ for taking the ſurety of 


SuypLi1'cs [/upplice, Fr. ſupplicio, It. ſuplicio, Sp. ſupplicium, Lat.] 


on his back. 


coat] 1. A ſhort upper coat, worn over the reſt of tue 


[ /appurer, Fr. of ſuppurare, Lat.] to generate pus or 


8 UR 
 SUPPURA'TIVENESS, /ub/?, [ſpoken of ſwelli ien 
1 , 7 Ja | Lipol en ot iWwe ngs] a mpening qu. 
SUPPURGA'TION, /ab/?, a too much, or frequent j 
purging medicines. nt | ; rn al 
SUPPUTA'TION, ſubſt. Fr. from Lat. account, 
tation. 0 enge 
To Su'pPurx, verb act. [ /uppater, Fr. of ſupputo, Lat.) to 
pute. | = 
SU'PRA, Lat, in compoſition, ſignifies above or before ; . 
| SUPRALA'PSARIAN, adj, [of /upra, above, and Japſus, Lat. 2 fall 
tecedent to man's fall. In divinity, a /upra/ap/arian is one who Why 
God, by an eternal decree, and prior to all conſideration of the Si thy 
of 15 amongſt mankind by the Vall of Adam, predeſtinated ſome tg l 2 
aſting happineſs ; and others to eternal perdition ; the lates cf Fes 
being alike aſcertained by an act of. ſovereignty (horre/es n- 2 
God's predetermination, not depending on his foreſight of their ref, » 
conduct upon the ſtage of life. Sce Javar 1, and Suna gan 
9 with MysrERIES W- er Jude, v. 15. "I 
UPRA-MU'NDANE, adj, [of ſapra, above, and mundus, | 
above or over the world, ts ; / 15 OO 
SUPRASCAPULA'R15 Jnferior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle 9 t 
arm which moves it directly backwards, and takes its name from bei i 
placed below the ſpine, under which it ariſes from the root of the boy 
der- blade, and is (like the /upra ſpinatus) inſerted into the lead of ho 
ſhoulder- bone. | | 8 
SUPRA-SPINA'TUS, See SUPRASCAPULARIS. | 
SUPRAVU'LGAR, adj. [of ſupra and vulgar] being above the val. 


gar. | 
Lat.) highef Place, 


a reckoning, 


SUPRE'MACY, /ub/t. [ ſupremacie, Fr. of /upremus, 
ſtate of being ſupreme ; as, the pope's ſupremacy ; the moſt tranſender 
height of power and authority; more eſpecially the chief poyer of the 
king, &c. of Great-Britain, in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 

SUPREME, adj. Fr. [ ſupremo, It... ſupremus, Lat.] i. Higheſ, 2. 
vanced to the higheſt degree of dignity and authority: it may he. 
ſerved, that ſuperiour is uſed often of local elevation, but ſur: of in- 
tellectual or political. 2. Higheſt, moſt excellent. Sym degree. 
Dryden. | 

SUPRE'MELY, adv. [of ſupreme] in the higheſt degree. 

SUPRE MENEsS, Or SUPRE'MACY [of ſapreme] the greatef height, 
in point of authority and power. Whether the legiſlative poner be ab- 
ſolute, and lodged ſolely in one; or (like ours) of the h and m- 
fered kind. we, 

SUPREMACY [in divinity] that authority and power which extends 
over all things and perſons, without exception; a power which all anti 
quity appropriated to the FigsT Cavuss and FaTnes of the univerſe; 
and which the reader will find portray'd in the ſtrongeſt colours by $t, 
Cyprian, in his fourth tract de Fllen Vanitate, Uu, zgttr ounun 
Dowinvs Devs, &c.” compared with what we have procucedfrom him, 
and other ancients, under the words MarcionisTs, Fi; Cast, Gon, 
Deity, Divinity, Dirnzisu, Ce. 

Sus, Fr. a prepoſition, which, as an inſeparable'jrgjmn, ſignifes 
over, above, or upon. | 

Su'sa [with anatomiſts] the leſſer bone of the calfofthe leg. 

Sur aDb1'T10N, Jab. [of ſur and addition] ſomething added to one's 


name. | 
being in the calf of the leg; 25, 


SU'RAL, adj. [ Jura, Lat. 
SURAL Vein [in anatomy] a vein which runs donn the calf of the 


SUrA'LIS [with anatomiſts] a branch of the {ual vein, which 
_—_— itſelf into two branches, the one external, and the other in- 
ternal. 
*Su'RANCE, ſub. [of ſure] warrant, ſurety, aſurance: obſolete, 
Shakeſpeare. | 
SURA'NTLER, the upper antler of a deer's head. . c 
To SuxBa'rE, verb ad. [ ſelbatir, Fr.] to batter with travel, to it 
tigue, to harraſs. | | = E 
SURBA'TE, Or SURBA'TING {| ſolbature, Fr. with farriers] is _ t x 
= of a horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by travelling #90 
oes. 1 
Sv'sBET, participle paſlive of ſurbate. Feet ſurbole. See. 
To Suxcza“sE, verb neut. 0 furgecir, or Jurceſr, Fr of Je £ * 
ceſs, Lat.] 1. To give over, to leave off doing a thing 0 ce kw | 
5 3 end, to be no longer in uſe or being. 2. To ca off, to 
nally. : 
2 SURCEASE, verb af, to put to an end: obſolete. 
URCEASE, ub. ſtop, ceſſation, Hooker. : : 
To Surcna'tce, verb af. ¶ furcharger, Fr. race, Tt, fobr x 
. Sp.] to over charge, to over. load, or over- burthen. f 
URCHARGE, /ub/?. over - burthen, 8 than abe 2 : 
SURCHA'RGER, ast. [of ſurcharge] one that over 1 
SURCHARGER [of the foreſt] is * who is a commoner, ad P 
more beaſts into the foreſt than he has a right to do. 
SURCHA'RGED [ ſurcharg#, Fr.) over- charged. 
Sun ANCRE'E [in heraldry] as a croſs /u 
3 is a croſs wh double anchor flukes at 5 1 5 
U'RCINGLE, Aab. ¶ fur, q. d. ſuper cingulum, 3 
girdle; alſo a horſe a. wit . burthen or ſa 


Su'xcLs, ahi. ¶ furculus, Lat.] a ſhoot, a ſucker. 
uſe. Brown. toy a act of ft Fr, and 
d. faperior 8 7 of 2. A con 


ancrit, i. e. double au- 


a clerg) mans 
dle is boun 


Not in general 


Sv x cor, /ubPt. [ farcot, O. F. g. 


of arms to be worn over other armour. _ A ate of a WO 
Sux ci in Fitd [in law] a writ which lies we? 2 = jo brig : 


whoſe huſband has alienated her tands in fee, 2 ir may 
— cui in viti for the 7 Gl : L in "um caſe the be _ 
is writ againſt the tenant after her diſeaſe. * ing or 
ere TION, Aab. [ furculus, Lat.] the at of pruning " 
trees. dere of lags | zun Of F 
SURCULO'sE, adj. | furcaloſus, Lat.] full of how © 15 young dl 
Sv'ncur us, Lat. [in horticulture] à ſhoot, ſlip, cen ur 
tree. ot 
1 d . [ ſourd, Fr. furdo, It. furdus, Lat.] 1. Net epi 
the ſenſe of hearing. 2 Not by the WR. umber or quan 
any term. 4. [With wathewaticians] an irate Mt 


or a number, ble to unn. 


9. that is incommeniura 


SUR 
Sund Root, a den ha ere! cubic; c. that cannot be ex- 
d perfectly out of a rational number. | 
1 4 adj. fon Lat. eur, Fr. ficura, It. i Sp. and Port.] 
1. Safe, ſecure. 2. Firm, ſtable, not liable to allure. 3. Certain, 
infallible. 4. Certainly doomed. The weightieſt is ure to go. Locke. 
g. Certainly 3 confident. 6. To be ſure, certainly. 
vitious expreſſion. More properly be Jure. 2 | 
Sunk, adv. [ ſurement, Fr.] with certainty, without doubt. a 
Sunk TOO TED, adj. [of are and foot] treading firmly, not ſtum- 
ng. 3 
„ "I adv. of fare) 1. Safely, firmly, without hazard. 2. Cer- 
tainly, without doubt. i 
Sv'RENEss, ſub/t. [of ſure] certainly. 
Su'aErisuir [of ſurety] rhe act of being bound for another perſon, 
the office of a bondſman. Eo | 
Su'seTyY [/urtte, Fr.] 1. Safety, ſecurity againſt damage or loſs, 
ſecurity for payment. 2. Certainty. 3. Suppat, foundation of ſtabi- 
lity. . 4. Evidence, confirmation. 5. Bondiman, one that gives ſecu- 
rity for another, hoſtage. _ : | 
Su' x ETY of the Peace [in law] is an acknowledging of a bond to 
the king, taken by a competent judge of record, for the keeping of the 
king's peace. 3 6 
os ETY of good Abearing [in law] is different from the /ecurity of the 
peace in this reſpect, that as the peace is not broken without any affray 
or aſſault, yet the good abearing may be violated by the number of a man's 
company, or by his and their weapons and harneſs. 
SU'RENESS 75 ſeur, Fr. ſecurus, Lat.] certainty. | 
Su'sFACE, Fr. [q. d. ſuper faciem, Lat. i. e. upon the face] the bare 
outſide of a body, which, contidered by itſelf, is a quantity extended in 
length and breadth, without thickneſs, and is the ſame as * Ac- 
cented by Milton on the laſt ſyllable. 


Plain SURFace [with geometricians] is made by the motion of a 
right line, always keeping in the ſame plane, whether it be a ſquare or a 
circle. . 92 | 

Carved SURFACE, is one that is convex above or on the outſide, and 
concave below or on the inſide ; which ſurface may be produced either 
by the motion of a right line on a curve, or of a curved line on a right 


one. 


more than enough, to over - do, or ſepra fare, It. to oppreſs] to cauſe an 
indiſpoſition in the body, by over- charging the ſtomach with meat or 
lah, to cram too much, to feed to ſatiety: 

To SUuRFEIT, verb neut. to be fed to fatiety and ſickneſs. 

Su'RFEIT, ſubſt. [from the verb] an indiſpoſition of the body, cauſed 
by exceſs in eating and drinking, that is, by over- charging the ſto- 
mach, ſatiety. 

Su'RFEITER, al. [of ſurfeit] a glutton, one who over-crams. 

Su'RFEIT-WATER, /ub/t, [of ſurfeit and water] ſimple water which 
cures ſurfeits. | 

Sunk, /ubſt. [of ſurgo, Lat. to riſe] a billow or wave of the ſea, rol- 
wry, "7" the general ſurface of the water, a ſwelling ſea. 
| 1 2 verb neut. [ /ſurgo, Lat.] to riſe up in ſurges and waves, 

to iwell. 


To Suso [a ſea phraſe] is when men heave at the capſtan, and the 


cable happens to ſlip back a little; then they ſay, the cable ſurges. 
Su'kGEON, /ubſt. [a corruption of chirurgeon, from chirurgien, Fr. of 

chirurgus, Lat. x«gupy@-, Gr.] one who is ſkilled in or profeſſes ſurgery, 

one who cures by manual operation. 

- Su'RGEONRY, /ubſt. ¶ chirurgerie; 

urger). . | 8 | 

SU'RGERY [from chirurgery, from chirurgie, Fr. chirurga, Lat. u- 
peeyic, of yep, a hand, and sgyor, Gr. a work or manual operation] the 
art of performing cures on the external parts of the body, with the 
hands, proper inſtruments, and medicaments. The parts of this art are 
anapleroſis, diereſis, diortboſis, exereſis, and Jyntheſis ; which ſee. 

1 SURGERY, a room where ſurgeon's keep their inſtruments and me- 
eines. SOAR RE, 

Su'rcy, adj. [of ſurge] riſing in billows. 

SU'RKNEY, a ſort of white garment ſomething like a rochet. 

SU'RLILY, adv. [of Jarly] moroſely, churliſhly, in a ſullen manner. 

. Su'rLixEss [puphcneppe, Sax.] gloomy moroſeneſs, ſour anger, 
 SU'RLING, „u. [of furl a ſour moroſe fellow : not uſed. 
SURLo1'N, a loin of beef. This ſhould be written Sirloin, as having 
been knighted, on account of its excellence, by king James I. 
SU'RLY [run, ꝓuplic, Sax. ſorl, Su. ſuyrlick, Dan. ſuurlich, L. Ger, 
ſauerlich, H. Ger. all which ſignify /eur;/5] gloomily, moroſe, churliſh, 
crabbed, dogged, filentig@angry. + 
To SURM1's8, verb act. [of ſurmis, from ſurmettre, O. Fr. to ſet upon] 
1. To imagine, ſuppoſe or think, without certain knowledge. 2. To 
have a ſuſpicion of. KY 
Surmr'ss, ſubft. [ ſurmiſe, Fr.] an imagination not ſupported by cer- 
tain knowledge, a ſuppoſition, a ſuſpicion. — 
SURMONTE' [in heraldry] is a chief that has another very ſmall 
chief over it of a different colour or metal, and therefore is ſaid to be 
ſurmounted, as having another over it. Auk. 
SURMONTE*, is alſo uſed for a bearing of one ordinary upon ano- 
we.” : | 
To Surmov'xr, verb af. [ ſurmonter, Fr. ſurmontare, It.) 1. To 
raiſe above. 2. To overcome or get the better of. 3. To ſurpaſs or 
out- do, to exceed. | | 
SURMOU'NTABLE, adj. [of furmount] conquerable, that can or may 
ſurmounted. | : 

SURMU'bET, b. I mugil, Lat. ] a ſort of fea fiſh. 

SU'RNAME, /ubſt. [of ſur, Fr. over and above, nam, Su. name, ſur- 
vom, Fr. /opranome, It.) 1. A name added to the proper or baptiſmal 
name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a family. 2. An appellation added 
to the original name. See To Surname. | 

To Surna'me, verb af. [ ſurnommer; Fr. ſepranomare, It.] to name 
Over and above the original appellation. ' How he ſurnam d of Africa 
i. e. Scipio, ſurnamed Africanus, from his victories obtained in chat coun- 
try. Milton. See Cæſar Aucusrus, Antoninus Pius, Ec. wt 

To Surra'ss, verb a8. [ /urpaſſer, Fr.] to go beyond in excellence, 
toexceed or excel. .. Tha 

SURPA'SSABLE, adj, [of ſurpaſs] that can or may be exceeded. 

SURPA'SSING, part. ad, [of ſur paſi] excellent in a high degree. 

SURPA'S$1NGLY, adv. [of ſurpaſſing} in an extraordinary manner. 


Fr. xigepyic, Gr:] the practice of 


niards from thence c 


This is a 


To Sv REIT, verb ad. [prob. of /ur/aire, Fr. /uprafacio, Lat. to do 


buildings, &c. 


- an indeterminate dry 


SUR 

urplir, Fr, q. d. ſuper pellicium, Lat. the Spa- 
it /obrepehz] a white veſtment worn by the clergy, 
when they officiate at divine ſervice: | See Ex hoOb. . 

SU'RPLUs, or SU'RPLUSAGE [/urplus, Fr.] that which is over and 
above, overplus, | | 

SURPLUSAGE [in common law] a ſuperfluity or addition more than 
_— which pn cauſeth the writ to abate:. 

URPRI'SAL, SURPRI'SE, or SURPR1'ZE | ſurpriſe, Fr. ſorpreſa, It. 

1. The act of taking unawares, ſtate of 7 Laces 2. 1 
diſh, I ſuppoſe, that has nothing in it. That fantaſtic diſh, ſome call 


' SU'RPLICE, ſubſp. 


- Jarprize. King. z. Sudden confuſion or perplexity, amazement, alto- 


niſhment, 

To SuRPR1'se; or SURPRI'ZE, verb act. [of ſurpris, from ſurprenare, 
Fr.] 1. To take napping or unawares, to fall upon unexpectedly. 2. 
To aftoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 3. To perplex or confound by 
ſomething unexpected. TE 

SURPRI SING, part. adj. [of ſurpriſe] raiſing ſudden wonder or concern. 

SURPRISINGLY, adv. {of ſurpriſing] to a degree that raiſes wonder, 
in an aſtoniſhing manner. 

SURPRI'SINGNEss [of ſurpriſing] the ſurprizing nature or quality of 
any thing: not uſed. . 
 SU'RQUEDRY [of ſur and caider, O. Fr. to think] pride, preſump- 
tion, an over-weening conceit, inſolence: obſolete. | 

SURREBU'TTER, /u6/}. [a law term] a ſecond rebutter, anſwer to a 
rebutter. _ 5 | | 

SURREJOI'NDER, /ubſt. [ /urrejoindre, Fr. in law] a ſecond defence of 
the plaintiff's action, oppoſite to the rejoinder of the defendant, which 
the civilians call triplicatio. | 

SURRE'NDER, ab. [of ſur, upon, and rendre, Fr. to give up, 9. 4. 
given upon ſome conditions] 1. The act of yielding. 2. The act of 
reſigning or giving up to another. 

SURRENDER [in law] is a tenant's yielding up his lands to him who 
has the next remainder or reverſion. 

To SURRE NDER, verb act. [of ſurrendre, O. Fr. of ſuperreddo, Lat.] 
1. 'I'd yield or deliver up to another in general. 2. To give up to an 
enemy. | | _ 

SURRE/NDRY, /ub/t. [of /arrender] 1. Act of yielding. 2. Act of 
delivering up to another. | | 

SURRE'PTION, Abit. [ ſurreptum, ſup. of ſurripio, Lat.) ſudden inva- 
ſion, ſurprize. | = | 

SURREPT1'TIOUS, adj. [ ſabreptice, Fr. law term, ſurrettixo, It. of ſur- 


. -reptitius, Lat.] done by ſtealth, fraudulently come by, got by ſtealth or 
» {urprize. | | 


SURREPT1'TIOUSLY, adv. [of ſurreptitious] by ſtealth or fraud. 

SU'RROGATE, /ubſt. [ ſurrogatus, Lat.] one that is appointed to ſupply 
the place of another, the deputy of an eccleſiaſtic judge. | 

SU'RROGATE, adj. ſubſtituted, or appointed in the room of another. 

To Su'RROGATE, verb ad. | ſubroger, Fr. ſurrogar, It. ſurrogo, Lat.] 
to depute or appoint in the room of another. 

SURROGA'TION [ ſubrogation, Fr.] the act of appointing a deputy in 
one's place, moſt commonly ſaid of a biſhop or biſhop's chancellor. 

To SURROU'ND, verb act. [ ſurrender, obſolete, of rond, Fr. round] to 
encompaſs, to encloſe on all ſides. | 

SurRO'YAL [with ſportſmen] the broad top of a ſtag's horn, with the 
branches or ſmall horns ſhooting out of it. 

Surs1'sE, ſuch penalties as are laid upon thoſe who do not pay their 
duties or rent for caſtleward at the day. i 

Su*rSENGLE [of /arſaix, Fr. or of ſur, Fr. and cinghia, It.] a lon * 
per girth to come over a pad or ſaddle, eſpecially ſuch as are uſed by 
carriers to faſten their packs on their horſes. 8 

Suxso L ſin algebra] is the fifth power of any given root. 

SuRs0'E£1D Plate Fin conic ſections] is when the point is within the 
circumference of a curve of an higher gender than conic ſections. 

SuRsOL1D Problem [with mathematicians] is one which cannot be re- 
ſolved but by curves of a higher gender than the conic ſections. | 

SukTou'r [of ſurtout, Fr. above all] a man's great upper coat, or 
garment; to ſlip over another. 

Sus rour | with confectioners] as piſtachoes in ſurtout, is the kernels 
of piſtachoes, prepared after the fame manner as almonds. = 

To Surve'NE, verb act. to come as an addition, to ſupervene. 

To Surve'Y, verb ad. ¶ ur woir, Fr.] 1. To over-look, to view as 
from a higher place. 2. To over-ſee as one in authority. 3. To view 
as examining. 4. To meaſure land. 

Surve'y, /ubft. [from the verb] 1. View or proſpe&. 2, A draught 
of lands deſcribed on paper. | 

SURVE'YER, or SURVE'YOR, . [of ſurvey] 1. A meaſurer of 
land. 2. One placed to ſuperintend others, an overſeer of cuſtoms, lands, 


SURVEYOR of the Navy, an officer who takes knowledge of the ſtate 
of all ſtores, and takes care that the wants be ſupply'd, alſo obſerves the 
hulls, maſts, and yards of ſhips, and audits the account of boat-ſwains, 


Ce : 
SURVEYOR of the Ordnance, an officer who takes knowledge of all the 
king's ordnance,” ſtores, and proviſions of war in the cuſtody of the ſtore- 
keeper, in the Tower of London, allows all bills of debt, and alſo keeps 
a check upon the works of all artificers and labourers of the office. 
 Surve/yinG of Land, is the art or act of meaſuring lands, ;. e. of ta- 
king the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying them down in a 
draught or map, and finding the content or area thereof. 

There are various inſtruments uſed in ſurveying, but the principal are 
the plain table, the theodolite, the compaſs, and the ſemi-circle, which 
are deſcribed under their reſpective articles. But when a piece of ground 
is ſurveyed by a proper inſtrument, that is, when the quantities of the 
angles are taken, and the diſtances meaſured by a chain, the work muſt 
be plotted, or a map drawn of it: for doing which there are ſeveral me- 
thods ; but the following will be ſufficient for our po 

Suppoſe B, A, K, HG, F,E,D, C, P (PlateV. 2 * to re- 
preſent an incloſure ſurvey'd with the theodolite, and quantity of 
each angle found by ſubtraction. An indefinite line is drawn at random, 
as A K, and on this the meaſured diſtance, #. gr. 8 chains, 22 links, 


- ſet off, If now the quantity of the angle A have been found 140?, the 


diameter of the protragtor is 97 doo the line AK, with —— 
over A; and agai e num 8, Viz. 140, a m 
* line drawn thro' it, and the diſtance of the line 
AB laid down from the ſcale thereupon. Bo, : ws 
laying the unn 
Br " * * 3 


Thus we gain the point B; upon which 


— 


* 8 
2 
* 


' 
* 


8 Us SW A 


traor; the diameter, al the line 4 B, the angle B is protrafted, by Sus1'c10vs, adj, [ ſuſpicioſus, Lat.] ſull of ſuſpicion or jealouſy 3. 
| ana mark againſt 8 of degrees, drawing a dry line, and ſtruſtful, jealous, inclined to imagine ill without proof; alſo 999g * 


etting off the diſtance B C, as before. 
I hen proceed to C; laying the diameter of the protractor on BC, the CI 
centre on C protracts the angle C, and draw the line C D: Thus pro- raiſe ſuſpicion, 
ceeding, orderly, to all the angles and ſides, you will have the plot of Susp1'ciousness, abi. 
the whole incloſure ABC, &c. | e Cons temper, 
54 Canal SURVEYING. In order to take the plot of a field, &c, with Susp1'raL, ſubſt. [ ſoupirail, Fr. ſpiraglio, It.] a ſpring of water, that 
the compaſs, the bearings of the ſeveral ſides or hedges muſt be taken paſſes under ground towards a conduit or ciſtern ; alſo a breathing. hole 
wich the inſtrument, and the length of each meaſured with the chain; vent- hole, or air-hole. 5 
atter which the work is to be plotted in the ſame manner as we have  SusPIRA'TION [ ſufpiratio, 
firſt deſcribed. —Suppoſe, for inſtance, that 77 10. Plate V. repre- deep. 8 
ſents a mountainous piece of land, to be ſurveyed by the compaſs. Place To Svsri' KE, verb neut. | ſuſpiro, Lat.] 1. To ſigh, to fetch the 
the inſtrument at A, and obſerve the bearing of the line A B, which breath d 2. It ſeems, in Shakeſpeare, to mean only to begin ty 
| ſuppoſe to be 30® from the north towards the eaſt, and alſo bearing of breathe: Perhaps miſtaken for re/pire. To him that did but Yelterday 
the line AE, and the angle formed by the lines AB and AE, which /ufpire. Shakeſpeare. | 1 
ſuppoſe to 90%, Then meaſure the lines AB and AE, with the chain To Susrai'x, verb a. ¶ ſouſtenir, Fr. ſotenert, It. ſoftener, Sp. of 
or line adopted to the purpoſe, Remove the inſtrument to B, taking the /a/ineo; Lat.] 1. To * to ſupport, to bear or keep up. 2. 7, 
bearing BC, and conſequently ABC, and meaſure the js 0 the ſupport, to kee from fin ng under evil. 3. To maintain, to keep. i 
line BC. Proceed in the ſame manner at C, D, and E, you will To help, to relieve, to aſſiſt. 5. To bear, to endure, to bear withon 
have the ſeveral angles, bearings and diſtances of the ſides, AB, BC, yielding. 6. To ſuffer, to bear as inflicted. | 
CD and DE; after which it may be eaſily plotted in the ſame manner SUSTAI NABLE, adj. [of ſuſtain] that may be upheld or ſuſtained, 
as the incloſure in the preceeding article, SUSTALNER, ſu/t. [of ſuſlain] 1. One that props or ſupports, , 
 Surve'yorsn1rP, /ubft, [of ſurveyor] the office of a ſurveyor. One that ſuffers. Ke | 25 | 
To Suxvix w, verb ad. [ ſurvecir, O. Fr.] to overlook, to have in SU STENANCE, or SUSTENTA TION | /ouftenance, Fr. ſoſtenenxa, |; 
view: not uſed. Tf | > Juftento, Sp. of the verb. See above] ſupport, maintenance in genen 
To Surv1've, verb ad. [ ſurvivre, ſapravivere, It. q. d. of ſupra vi- ſubſiſtence, ſupport of life, victuals, uſe of victuals. 
vo, Lat. to live beyond] to outlive a perſon. SUsSURRA'T10N, Lat. act of whiſpering, ſoft murmur. 
To Survive, werb neut. 1. To live after the death of another, 2. To To Sure, or To Svir, verb act. See To Suit. 


live after any thing. 3. To remain alive. SuTE, /ub/?. [from ſuit] ſort. Hooker. See Suit. 


Survi'veR, or SURv1'VoR, ſabſ. [of ſurvive] 1. One that outlives Sv'rTLER, /ub/t. [(oteter, Du. ſudler, Ger. ] one who ſells viRual; 20 
liquor to ſoldiers in a camp. LE 


another. 2. In law] the longett liver of two joint tenants. : 8 2 9285 
SURvIVoksHI [of ſurvivor] the ſtate or quality of one who outlives Su'TTLE Weight [with tradeſmen] the pure weight of commodite, 
after the allowance for tare or weight of the caſk, c. is deducted. 


others. | . f f 
/LITY, or Susce'PTIBLENESS, ſub/?. [of ſa/ceptible] ca- Suru ka Offium, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſuture in the juncture of the 


jy na, or feared, giving reaſon to imagine ill, 
. Suser'ciousLY, adv. (of /opicions] 1. With ſuſpicion. 2. 80 x, 


: 


| ſuſpicious, tendency to ſuſpicion, a ſuſpi. 


Lat.] act of ſighing or fetching the rey 


” 


: 
3 


a 


— 


SUSCEPTIBI 
pableneſs of receiving an impreſſion, &c, _ | bones of the ſkull, like the teeth of ſaws meeting together. 
SvsCE'PTIBLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [ fucettibile, It. of ſuſcipere, Lat.] ca- Su'TuRE, Fr, [cucitura, It. of ſutura, Lat.] a ſeam or ſtitch; a my. = 
pable of receiving any impreſſion or form, capable of admitting, quality ner of ſewing up the lips of a wound; alſo the cloſing of the {kull-tore, 
of admitting. Prior has accented this improperly on the firſt ſyllable. 
Susce'PTIBLY, adv. [of ſuſceptible] in a manner capable of receiving 
any impreſſion or form: not uſed. ; | | 15 
Susck'yTIo, „. [ ſuſceptum, of ſuſcipio, Lat.] the act of taking or 
capacity of a thing. | | ; 
Susce'er1vE, adj. ¶ ſuſceptus, Lat.] This word is more analogical, 
tho? leſs uſed than ſaſceptible. See SUSCEPTIBLE. | 3 : 
1 Susi IE NN, ahl. [of ſuſcipiens, Lat.] capacity of receiving admiſ- 
on. | | 
' Suscr'e1ewvT, adj. [ ſuſcipiens, Lat.] capable of receiving or undertaking. 
Susc1'PIENT, /ub/?. [fromthe ach. ] one who admits or receives. 
Jo Sv'scrrarE, verb ac. | ſuſciter, Fr. of ſuſcitare, It. and Lat.] to 
rouſe up, excite, or quicken. 37 2 
Suscira“Tiox, Fr. of Lat. the act of rouſing up or quickening. 
To Svsez'cr, verb a#. [of ſaſpectus, Lat. foſpettare, It. . 
Sp. Haſbeitar, Port.] 1. To fear, to miſtruſt, to ſurmiſe what is not 
nown. 2. To imagine guilty without proof; with for or of before tne 
thing ſuſpected. 3. To hold uncertain. I have no reaſon to pe the 
truth. Addiſon. by 2+ 2031 Ke 
Jo SusepEcT, verb neut. to imagine gu | 
Susrr'or, part. adj. Fr. doubtful. abies 
Sn ſubſt. [from the verb] ſuſpicion, imagination without proof: 
obſolete. . | | | | a4 69 
» SusPe”NsE, aH. [ ſuſpens, Fr. Jofpeſe, It. /y/percion,.Sp.] 1. Doubt, 
uncertainty of mind. 2. Act of withholding the judgment. 3. Priva- 
| — ar impediment for a time. 4. Stop or pauſe in the midſt of two op- 
| ites. v1 | | 
13 or Suspr'xSsIo [in common law} is a temporal ſtop of a 
man's right; as when a ſeigniory or rent, Ic. lies dormant for ſome 
time. by reaſon of the unity of poſſeſſion, or otherwiſe, but may be re- 


vived, and in that reſpect differs from extingui/oment, which is, when the 


right is quite taken away or loſt for ever. 18 | 
$USFNSE, adi. ¶ fuſperſus, Lat.] 1. Held from proceeding, 2. Held 
in doubt or expectation. 

To SusrE'xb, verb ad. ¶ ſuſpendre, Fr. ſuſpender, Sp. ſuſpendere, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To delay, to hinder from proceeding. 2. 'To deprive of an 
office or enjoyment of a revenue for a time. 3. To hang, to make to 
hang to any thing. 4. To make to depend on. 5. To interrupt, to 
make to ſtop for a time. mL | 

SusPz 'ns10n. Ah. Fr. fromLat. 1. The act of interrupting the effect 
or courſe of any thing for a certain time. 2. Act of making to hang on 
any thing. 3. Act of making to depend on any thing. 4. AQ of de- 
laying. 5. Act of withholding or balancing the judgment. 

SUSPENSION [in canon law] the leſſer excommunication, a cenſure 
inflited' by way of puniſhment on an eccleſiaſtic for ſonie fault. See Ana-* 
THEMA. | | 
 Sv$P8N5S10N ab Officio, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, de- 
clared unſis to execute the office of a miniſter, . | 

$UsPENSION @ Beneficio, is when a miniſter, for a time 
the profits of his benefice. 


SUSPENSION of Arms [in war] is 


vp with ſwathing or ſwaddling 


melt away, as a candle. 


| 
C 
ſon. W'5:: 
—- 


like the teeth ofa ſaw, let one into another. Suture is a particular rei- 
culation. | 
SU'TURESs, joining the parts of the ſkull to the bones of the upper jay, 
are of three ſorts, wiz. the tran/ver/alis, the ethmaidalis, and the ſ lu. 
dalis; thoſe that join the parts of the ſkull are four, wiz. the j,, 
the lambabidalis, the ſagittalis, and the /guamoſa. 
SUTURES [in natural hiſtory]. are the cloſures with which the ſells of 
fiſhes are joined one to another. es 
Baſtard, or Falſe Sur uxks [with antaomiſts] are thoſe ſeams of the 
ſkull, the figures of which bear a reſemblance to the ſcales of fi, and 
are joined together by going one over another. 
SWAB, 1. A cod of beans, peas, &c. 2. 
made of oakam to cleanſe a ſhip's deck with. 
To Swan, verb a&. [ppebban, Sax, a ſea term] to cleanſe a ſhip's 
deck with a mop. | 
\ SWA'BBER, 260 Du. [in a ſhip of war] one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
take care that the ſhip be kept clean, 2 = 
Swa'BBERs [at the game of aubiſt and /ewabbers] are the ace of hearts, 
the ace of trumps, the deuce of trumps, and the knave of clubs. 
To Swa'DDLE, verb act. [of 2 Sax. (wathtelen, Du.] 1. To wrap 
ands 3 generally uſed of binding new- 
born infants. 2. To bang, to drub, to cudgel : a low ludicrous 


word | 8 | 
a'vvLE, Aug. [from the verb] ſwathe, clothes bound round the 


% 


[Among ſeamen] a mop 


ord. 
Sw 
body. 122 
SWA'DDLING-BAG, SWA'DDLING-CLOTH, or SWAa'DDLING-CLOUT 
[from dale] cloth wrapt round a new born child. I 
To Swas,.verb neut. [Tigan, Sax. Uweigia, Iſland. Some derive it of 
ſuerger, Dan. a pendulum, others of ſwancken, ſchwancken, Ger. to la- 
claw} to bear downwards as a weight does, to hang down, tb lay 
eavy. | ; | 
To SwAOE, verb act. to eaſe, to ſoften. See To Asswack. 
To Sw ER, verb neut. [[wadderen, Du. ppazan, Sax. to f 
noiſe] to play the hector, to vaunt, to huff, to bluſter inſolently. 
Swa'GGER, adj. [of ſwag] hanging down by its weight. Proven. : 
Swa'CGERERER [of ſwagger] a hectoring, vaunting perſon, a bully. 
Swaln [rpeln, Sax. ay Run. ppan, of ꝓpæcan, Sax. to ys > 
A young man. Unfit for warlike ain. Spenſer, 2. A county fer, 
employed in huſbandry, a clown, a paſtoral youth . 
SWAI'NMOTE, or Sa "MTs, fl . motus, law Lat.] 4 his 
held for the adjuſting of the affairs of a foreſt three times 25. ger is 
court of /wainmote is as incident to a foreſt, as the court of kde foreſt 
to a fair, The /wainmote is a court of freeholders within * 


Cowel. 
To SwaLz, or To Swear. [of rpelan, Sax.] to waſte, to blare, to 
the miners at 


ke 3 


[at the tin mines] water breaking in upon 
uwe, Du. ſchwalbe, 
all winter; 4 


SWA LLET 


bird of paſſage. 


SWALLOW, /« 


= devour, to 
„Tat The 


arrower to- 
g D'. 


2g fe- 


Swa'LLOW+WORT 
SWAN, 


round, but ov 


8 WE 


. pret. of ſevim. See To Swim. Da 
— ory Pr [\wamms, Goth, ppam, Sax. ſwamm, If, 
fwamme, Du. ſwomp, Dan. ſwamp, Su. ſchtwamp, Ger.) a fen, a bog, 
or marſhy place, ſach as are common in the Weſt Indies. 
- Swa'uPINESs, ff. [of ſwampy] boggineſs, marſhineſs. 


Swa'MPY, adj. [of ſwamp] pertaining to, or abounding with ſwamps, 


* (ryan or pon, Sax. (waan, Su. ſwaen, Du. ſchwan, H. and 


1 a large water-fowl that has a long and very ſtraight neck, and 
1 3 when it is young. Its legs and feet are black, 
as is its bill, which is like that of a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and 
1 little hooked at the lower end. The two ſides below its eyes are black 
and ſhining like ebony. They feed upon herbs, and ſome ſort of grain, 
—_ | 3 A See To SWING 

ret. OI /WzNp. . 
Ning [prob. of ppancan, Sax, to labour] great, lufty, tall; 
king laſs : a low word, 

gs 7-2 u. a ſort of fine thick flannel, fo named by reaſon of 
its extraordinary whiteneſs, and imitating for warmth the down of the 
gs [of ppang, a ſwain, and zemoxe, Sax. an aſſembly] 
2 court held about Leſt affairs, three times a year, See Swain- 
„To Sway, or To Swor, verb act. [perhaps of ppzp, Sax. allare- 
ment] to exchange one thing for another, to barter, to truck. f 

Swap, ſubſft. an exchanging, a trucking or bartering. See To Swor. 

SWAP, = [ad ſuipa, Fand. to do at a ſnatch, haſtily. 


Swak D [in agriculture] the ground is ſaid to have a ſward or be 


ſwarded, when it is well covered with graſs or other greens. | 

Swakp, /ubft. Su. [ppeand, Sax. (waerd, O. and L. Ger.] 1. The 
ſkin of bacon. 2. The ſurface of the ground. | 

SwaRP, pret. of ſwear. See To SwEaR. | | 

To SWARM, verb neut. ere Sax. ſwerma, Su. (wermen, Du. 
and L. Ger. ſchwaermen, Ger.] 1. To riſe in a company or cluſter, and 
uit the hive, as bees do. 2. To appear in multitudes, to throng. 3: 

o be crawded, to be over-run. 4. To breed multitudes, to abound; 
ſpoken of vermin. | f 

Swarm [ybeanm, Sax. ſwerm, Su. Du. and L. Ger. ſchwarn, H. 
Ger.] 1. A multitude of bees, flies, or any kind of winged vermin, parti- 
cularly the former, when they migrate from the hive. 2. A multitude or 
crowd in general. | 

SwarT, or SWARTH, adj. [ſwarts, Goth. ꝓbeanx, Sax. [wart, Du. ] 
1. Black, darkly brown, tawny. 2. In Milton it ſeems to ſignify black, 
gloomy, malignant: The wart ſtar ſparely looks. Milton. 

To Swank r, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to blacken, to make duſky. - 
Swa'RTHILY, adv. [from ſwarthy] blackly, duſkily. : 
Swa'tTaINEss [of Fheonricgnep ye, Sax.] blackiſhneſs, tawnineſs. 
| Swa'rTHy, adj. [of ppeapr, ppeand, black, ppeapticz, Sax. black- 
iſh, (wart, Su. and Du. ſwaert, L. Ger. ſchwartz, H. Ger.) blackiſh, 
| tawny, dark of complexion. Thus our Engliſh Cebes, when deſcribing, 
| In his pictureſque way, the ill 2 of vice: 5 
Swarthy and foul their ſhrivell'd kin behold. Table of Cabes. 
See SwVa r. „ 9 8 
Sw A8H, a [a cant word] 1. A figure whoſe circumference is not 
; and whoſe mouldings lie not at right angles, but oblique 
to the axis of the work. Moxex. 2. A puddle of water, 5 
To Swasn, verb neut. 1. To make a great clutter or noiſe. 2. To 
daſh ſwords one againſt another : whence, | 
and brawling, and _ a vain-glorious, bragging ſword-fighter, a 
uring fellow, a mere braggadochio. 
WA'SHER, /ubſt, [from ſwap] one who makes a ſhow of valour or 
farce of arms. Shakeſpeare. | 

SwasH, /ubPe. a ſwathe. Not in uſe. Tuſſer. 

To SwarTHE, verb af, [of ypeban, Sax.] to bind up with ſwathes, 
to ſwaddle children. | 

SwATH, SWATHE, Or SWATHING-BAND [of rþevan, Sax. to bind] 
a band to ſwathe or roll up a young child, a long and broad band for 
binding up any diſeaſed part with a ſurgeon's dreflings. 2. [Swade, 
Du.] a line wr graſs cut down by the mower. 3. A continued quantity. 
Viters it by great fwaths. Shakeſpeare. 

To Sway, verb act. prob. of (weben, L. Ger. ſchweven, H. Ger. to 
moye, wave or hover over] 1. To wave in the hand, to move or wield 
eaſily; as, to ray the ſcepter. 2. To bias, to direct to either ſide. 
3. To govern, to influence, to overpower. 

To Swax, verb newt. 1. To hang heavy, to be drawn by weight. 
2. To have weight or influence, 3. To bear rule or govern. 

o Swax with one, to have a great influence over him. | 

Swa x, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Command, power, rule. 2. The 

g or ſweep of a weapon. 3. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
4 Influence, direction. 

SWA'YING of the Back [in horſes] a hollow ſinking down of the 

back-bone. 


To Swear [of rþzlan, Sax, to inflame] to melt away waſtefully, as 
bad candles do: allo to finge a hag. See SwaLE. | : 
SWEAP. See SWIPE. | 
o SwEAR, verb neut. pret. ſwore, ſevare, part. pail. fore, feoern 
rþeuan, Sax. (weren, Du. and L. Ger. ſchweren, H. . (were or 
te, Dan. ſwaeria Su.] 1. To utter a ſolemn oath, to obteſt ſome ſu- 
2 power. 2. To declare or es upon oath. 3. To give evi- 
1 4. To obteſt the great name profanely, to curſe, to 
eme. F 
— web of 1. To put to an oath, to tender an oath. 2. To 
are upon oath, 3. To obteſt by an oath. 


and . 
Jo SWEAT, verb next. pret. favet, fiuetted; part. paſſ. fweaten [be- 
Tan, Sax, fvene, Dan. (petta, Su] 1. To be moiſt on the body 14 
lon of heat or labour. 2. To toil, to drudge. 3. To emit moiſture. 

q SWEAT, verb af. to emit as ſweat, to cauſe to ſweat. 


eta, fubſt, [of favear] one who obteits the great name wan-® To Swan, verb neut, to breed a green turf, 
profanely 


. Swear [ſweer, Du. and L. Ger, ſchweiſz, H. Ger. 1 , „ 
Sax 2 


J. Moiſture ired at the pores by heat or labour. 
Undgery. 3; —— of moiſture. . 

SWEA'TER, Hall. (of feat) one who ſweats, . 
SIA TINESs, /ubſff, [T paxigneyre, Sax. ] wetneſs with ſweat. 


low, a martinet. 2. 


SW 1 


Swza'TING, part. adj, [yheran, Sax. ] perſpiring through the pores. 
a diſe 


SWEATING Sictneſi, aſe in the year 1551, which, beginning at 
Shrewſbury, ran through the whole kingdom. | | 
SwEaA'TY, adj, (ypartg, Sax.] 1. Wet with ſweat, covered with 
* 2. SY of ſweat. 3. Laborious, toilſome. 

O SWEET, verb ad. pret. and part. paſſ. favept apan, pþeopan, 
Sax. ſoopa, Su.] 1. To drive away with a jug (Of ed Lon a 
broom, bruſh, Oc. 3. To carry with pomp. 4. To drive or carry off 
quickly and violently. 5. To paſs over quickly and forcibly. 6. To 
rub over. 7. To ſtrike with long ſtrokes. 


To Sw ET, verb neut. 1. To paſs with violence, 2. To paſs with 


pomp, to paſs with an equal motion. 3. To move with a long reach. 
4. [ ich falconers] a term uſed of a hawk, who is ſaid 70 /avcep, when 
wipes her beak after feeding. 

SWEEP, ſub. 1. The act of ſweeping. 2. The compaſs of any vio- 
lent or continued motion. 3. Violent deſtruction. 4. [Of a ſhip] the 
mould where ſhe begins to compaſs at the rung-heads. 5. A ſemi-circu- 
lar or oval line made by the motion of the hand, mats, 
vibration. 6. Direction of any motion, not rectilinear. 7. [With al- 
chymiſts] a refining furnace, called alſo an a/mond-furnace. 

SWEEP-NET, ſub/t, [of /averp and net] a ſort of fiſhing-net that takes 
in a great compaſs. 5 

SWEET PACE, à Crop of hay in a meadow. | 

SwEE PING [in ſea language] ſignifies dragging along the ground, at 
the bottom of the ſea, or a channel, with a grapnel of three flukes, to 
find a hawſer or cable that has ſlipped from an anchor. | | 

SWEE'PINGS, /ubt, [of feveep) that which is ſwept away. | 

SWEE'PSTAKES, ſubſt. 65 Fweep and flakes} one who ſweeps or takes 
up all the money at play. 

SWEE'PY, adj. [of faweep] paſling ſpeedily and violently over a great 
compaſs at once. ; | | 

SWEET, adj. [ybexe, Sax. ſot, Dan. ſuet, Du. oct, L. Ger. ſuſz, H. 
Ger. ſuavis, Lat.] 1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 2. Luſcious or pleaſant in 
taſte. 3. Mild, ſoft, gentle in diſpoſition. 4. Fragrant to the ſmell. 
5. Melodious to the ear. 6. Pleaſing to the eye. 7. Not ſalt. 8. Not 
ſour. 9. Grateful, pleaſing. 10. Not ſtale, not ſtinking ; as, the 
meat 18 ſeveet. 

SWEET, /ub/t, 1. Sweetneſs, ſomething pleafing. 2. A word of en- 
dearment. 3. A perfume. | 

SWEE'TBREAD, /ubſ?. the calf's pancreas. 

SWEE'TBRAIN, /ub/, [of faveet and brain] a fragrant ſhrub, 

SWEE'TBROOM, /abft. an herb. : 

SWEETEICELY, ſub/?. a plant. | 

To Swee'TEN, verb act. ſoeten, Du.] 1. To make ſweet. 2. To 
make mild or kind. 3. To ſoften, to make delicate. 4. To make leſs 


painful, to alleviate, 5. To palliate, to reconcile. 6. To make grate» 


ful or pleaſing. 

To SWEETEN, verb neut. to grow ſweet. 8 

SWEE'TENER, abt. [of ſaueeten] 1. One that palliates or repreſents 
things tenderly. 2. That which contemperates acrimony. 3. A cant 
word for one who decoys perſons to game. | | 

SWEET-HEART [ybexe-heonx, Sax. ] a lover or miſtreſs. 

SwEE'TING, ſubſt. [of ſtver?) 1. A ſort of fweet luſcious apple. 2. 
A word of endearment. | | 

Sw8EE'T15H, adj. [of ſweet] ſomewhat ſweet. | | 
. 2 adv. [of faveet] agreeably to the taſte, fmell, Qc. with 
weetneſs. 


SwRETTxxss [yberenerye, Sax. ] a ſweet quality. 
SWEE'TSCENTED, perfumed. 

- SWEE'TWILLIAM, the flower of a plant; a ſpecies of gilliflower. 
SWEE'TW1LLOW, /ub/?. gale, or Dutch myrtle. | 
To SWELL, neut. part. paſſ. fwo/n [ſweilen, Du. and L. Ger. 

Thellan, Sax. ſwelle, Dan. ſwella, Su ſchwellen, H. Ger.] 1. To riſe 
up as a tumour, to grow bigger, to extend the parts. 2. To tumify by 
obſtruction. 3. To be f 4. To look big. 5. To protube- 
rate. 6. To be elated, to riſe into arrogance. 7. 'To be inflated with 
anger. 8. To grow upon the view. 9. It commonly implies a notion 
of ſomething wrong ; as in that line : 

And arrogate the /ave/ling ſtile of wiſe Tab. of Cebes. 
Whereas in ſculpture tis uſed to expreſs the bare protuberance, or bolt- 
Fs. vom of the object to meet the eye; as, Swell the buſt.” Ode on 

culpture. l | 

To SWELL, verb act. 1. To cauſe to riſe, to increaſe, to make tu- 
mid. 2. To Heighten or aggravate. To ell the charge. Atterbary. 
3. To raiſe to arrogance. ; 

SWELL, 45 [from the verb] 1. Extenſion of bulk. 2. [A ſea term] 
ee for / Il; Felle Sax. ſwellinge, Du.) 

SWE'LLING, ſub/?. [of ſavel]; ꝓpell or ppile, Sax. e, Du.] 1. 
A morbid —— or riſing in 1 — of 2 body. 2. Prominence, as 
oppoſed to plane. See To SWELL. 3. Effort for a vent. The el. 
lings of his grief. Tatler. : 

o SwELT, verb. neut. to puff in ſweat, if that be the i 
Johnſon. Which like a fever fit thro' all his body t. Spenſer. 
To Swe'LTER, verb neut. 1 bole ð or pole, heat, or Thælan. Sax. 
to inflame. This is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from ſaliry] to be pained 
with heat, to be as it were broiled with exceſſive heat. 

To SweLT#R, verb af. to dry up with heat. 

SwELTRY, adj. [of fwelter] 1 g with heat; as, ſweltry hot, 
extremely hot. See SULTRY. f ' 

Swerz, or Sw1PE, an engine or machine, having croſs beams, to 
draw water with. 

Swerr, pret. and part. paſſ. of cee. See To S WIE. 

f grail 5 

SwRRD, /«b/t. the ſuperficies o 7 WARD, 

To 3 verb 2 [of ſwarfwa, Su. ſwerwen, Du. and Sax. to 
wander] 1. To rove, to wander. 2. To deviate or turn aſide from that 
which is right or cuſtom. 3. To ply, to bend. 4. To climb on a 
narrow body. ; a 83 

SwIirr, adj. ITbiyr, Sax. ] 1. vick, nimble, fleet. 2. Ready, 

Sw1ÞPT of Courſe Clad is when a planet moves in twenty- 

hours more than its mean motion. 

Swir r, /ub/. [from the quickneſs of its flight] 1. A bird like a ſwal- 
The current of a ſtream. 


110 Sw1i'rTERs 


or any other 


© 5 Sw“ TMEArs, preſerves, confits, made of fruits preſerved with ſu 
Swasu-BUCKLER [ſomederive it of ſwadderen, Du. to make a noiſe gar 
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Swi'rrrks [on ſhip- board] are ropes-belongin g to che main or 
23 val ferve td ſtrengthen the ſhrouds and keep the maſts 


. -Sw1'eTING a Ship [ea term] is when the gun is encompaſſed with. 


a good 1 and the cheſt-rope is made faſt thereto, in order to keep 
the boat fi om ſwinging to and again in a ſtiff gale of winc. 
Swi'rTINd of the Cagſlan Bars, is the ſtraining a rope all round the 


bear all alike and together, when the men heave or work at them. 
Swr'FTtNG a Maft 


ſpeed, nimbl 21S, f 
 SWIFTNEss of the. Sun [hieroglyphically], was repreſented by the E- 
gYptians by a round diſcus in the hand of their god Ofyris. 
87 0 * verb neut. ¶ Tpi gan, Sax. ſwiga, Ifl.] to drink by large 
draughts. | 9 1 oe] £ 
. 8101 Iypilgan, Sax. ſwelgen, Du. and L. Ger. ſchwelgen, H. 
Ger. ] 1. To gulp, or ſwallow down greedily. 2. To waſh, to drench. 
3. To intoxicate, to inebriate. | e 
SwILL, /ubf. [from the verb] 1. Hog - waſh. 2. Drink Iuxuriouſly 
ſwallowed down. LI A by 
. . Swr'LL-BowL, a 8 a great drinker. 
'  SWI'LLER, /ubft [of fill] a luxurious and groſs drinker. 
To Swim, verb neut. [Fpimman, Sax. ſwummen, Dan. ſwemmen, Du. 
and L. Ger. ſchwemmen, H. Ger. Swun, Swan, Swon, pret. and 
pert, paſſ. theſe irregularities are all derived from the ſame in Sax. and 
zer.] 1. To float on the water, not to ſink. * 2. To move progreſſive- 
10 the water by the motion of the limbs. 3. To be conveyed by the 
force of the ſtream. 4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy motion. 
5. To be dizzy, to have a virtigo. 6. To be floated. 7. To flow in 
any thing, to have abundance of any quality: . 
©, To Swin, verb ad. to paſs by ſwimming. , | 
ng e To Swing with the ſtream. 2 | 
That is, to do, think, or ſay, as the reſt of the world does, however 
our opinion be, leſt the torrent hurry us down againſt our will. 170 
Su / u, ub [from the verb] the bladder of fiſhes, by the dilitation 
or contraction of which they can raiſe, lower, or ſupport themſelves in 
- the water. - | 
Sw1'MMER, /ub/. [of ſwim] 1. One who ſwims. 2. The ſwimmer 
is ſituated in the fore legs of an horſe, above the knees and upon the in- 
ſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of the hind legs, a little below the 
ham : this pare is without hair, and reſembles a piece of hard dry horn. 
Farrier's Diftionary, . : "a 
SWI MMING in the Head, à vertigo or giddideſs. 7 2 
*  SwiMMINnG-Bladdey, A vehicle of air incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, 
by means whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of 
water. See SWI. . Wet 
- SwrMMtNGLY, adv. [of ſwimming] ſmoothly and without obſlruc- 
5 RD ies Þ RN es e | 
Sw1'npon, a market-town of Wilts, 73 miles from London. 
_ Swing, /ub/. [ypin. Sax. (vin, Dan. (tpn, Su. Du. and L. Ger. 
ſchwein, H. Ger. Vein, Teut. It is probably the plural of ſome old 
word; and is now the ſame in e e a hog, a pig, either boar 
or. ſow, remarkable for ſtupidity and naſtineſs. 
Herd of Swine [ppin-heone. Sax.] a flock or company of ſwine. 
_»Sw1'NE-BREAD, a kind of plant, troufles. 3 
SI NS-HERD [ppyn hyne, Sax.) a feeder or keeper of ſwine. 
Sw1'NE-PIPE, a bird of the thruſh kind. | 
A Sea Swixk, a porpoiſe. | | 
4A Wild Swine, a wild beaſt, differing. from the tame of this ſpecies 


in ſize as well as colour, of which there is great plenty in the woods of 


Germany. 


To Swing, verb net. [Tpingan, Sax, ſwinger, Dan. (winga, Su. 


cwingen, L. Ger. ſchwingen, H. Ger. SwunG, Swan, pret. and part. 
af.) 1. To move to and fro, to hang looſely, to vibrate. 2. To fly 
wand and forward on a rope. | | 
To Swing verb act. 1. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 2. To 
whirl round in the air. 3. To wave looſely. ey OS | 
Swix [from the verb] 1. Motion of a thing hanging looſely, vibra- 
tion, 2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. ''3. Influence or 
one: of a body put in motion 4. Courſe, unreſtrained liberty, aban- 
donment to any impulſe or motive. 5. Unreſtrained tendency. 6. An 
inſtrument to ſwing children in, to advance their growth. 
 Swinc Wheel [in a royal pendulum clock] a wheel which drives the 
ndulum; the ſame is called a crown-wheel in a watch. | 
I Swincg, verb ag. [ypingan, Sag 1. To beat, ng. or whip 
foundly, to puniſh. 2. To move, as a laſh or whip: not uſed, 
SòWINOE, fahl. from the verb] ſway or ſweep of any thing in mo- 
tion: not in uſe. N | | | 
 Swi'nGe-ByCKLER, /ubft, [of /winge and Buckler] à bully, one who 
pretends to feats of arms, a huffer, „ EF, | 
SwINoER, abt, [of fwing] 1. He who ſwings, one who hurls, 2. 
Any thing that is large of the fort : a low word. WI 
_ Swi'nGING, pat, adj. [of ſwinge; ppengan, Sax.) huge, exceeding, 
reat; a low world. = ES 
"SWw1NGING,- part, af. [of ſwing; ppengan, Sax.] vibrating to and 


© Ne ady. [of Hos, hugely, great. 
To swine E, verb neut. [of ſwing] 1, To wave hanging looſe, to 


dangle. "= £0 ſwing in pleaſure, to be under no reſtraint, 


© SwinGLE, werb add. to beat flax, . 
SwINGLE Staff U Fpingle, Sax. ſwingl!, Du. ] a ſtick for beating of flax, 
hemp, c. 8 3 94 * { | Is | ) 
Swi win” eff [of Tbinlic, of pþin, Sax, ſwyniſch, Du. and L. Ger. 
ſcþtyeiniſh, H. Gef.] befitting or reſemblipg ſwine, groſs, beaſtly, 
To. Sins verb neut. [Tpincan, Sax. ] to toil, to drudge: obſo- 


© T6 Swinx, verb act. to overlabour. It ſeems only uſed as a partici- 


Pb ˙²˙. ˙̃ͤ˙owuliv A ear | 
; Seine, 4555 Iyrbine, 4 i toil, drudgery: obſolete. 
SWI NK ER, „I. (of fu7nk] a laborious man, a drudge. 0 


. Sw1Pg,.jub/t.. {for fiyeep]. a machine for drawing up water; alſo an- 
other for throwing wramdoes. e . 
Swiren, /«b/t. a-ſmall,"raper, flexible twig, or ſprig of a tre. 


(ATi 41094 11 
4 of * * 


like a ſig tree, that may be called che mulberry fig tree. 


wart or ulcer, growing about the fundament, ſo cal 


To swiren, werb a8. to ſulke with ſach a ſprig or tick, to al b 


jetk. a 4 6 „ "Ys ; ; 
. Sz vgn, f. a ſort of ring of metal that turns about-any ua), d. 
at the ends of handles of whe, and ſeveral other things; alſo an N 


which turns round, or ſe g fixed in another body, ſo a3 th 

round in it. r 1 | 7" 
Sw1 VELs, ſteel hooks with ſprings at the end of watch chai, 

hang the key and ſeals upon. . 


SWO'BBER, Ju See. Swans. 1. A deck-ſweeper. 2, For 


| privileged cards that are only jncidentally uſed in betting at the hr 


w | 

. A SwO'LiNG of Land, is as much as one plough can till in a Yew: 

hide of land; or ſome ſay, an uncertain quantity. 5 
SWOLN, or SWO'LLEN, part. pafſ. of fave/l. See To Swell. 
SwoM, pret. of ſwim. See TO SWW. 

To Swoox, verb neut. [ypunan, ppunnan, Sax, (binder, Dan. vi 

den, L. Ger. ſchwinden, H. Ger. to vaniſh} to faint away, to ſufer 0. 

liquium of the ſpifits, to ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation, 

| Swoon, ah. [from the verb] a fainting fit, a lypothyny, 2 4, 

quium. | 

- Swo0'NING, part, act. [of ſwoon; of ppunien, Sax.] fainting any 

wherein the patient loſes all his ſtrength and underſtanding fy im 

time, | | 

To Swoor, verb act. [Johnſon ſuppoſes it formed from the {yy 

with fowlers; commonly uſed with % 1. To fly down haftiy, 2 ; 

hawk on its prey. 2. To catch up with the talons, as birds of pry, 


to prey upon. 


po | | 
woor, /ubſt. 17 the verb] fall of a bird of prey on its quay, 
To Swor, verb act. [of uncertain 3 to exchange one li 
for another, to change: a low word among horſe-coupers. $7, 
Sway and Swap. py | 
— Sword [ybeond, ꝓpund, Sax, ſverd, Dan. ſweard, Su. war, Ny, 
ſwerd, L. Ger. ſchwerd, H. Ger.) 1. A weapon uſed for cutting or 
thruſting with, generally in fights hand to hav. 2. Devaſtation o c. 
ſtruction by war. 3. Vengeance of juſtice. 4. Emblem of aua); 
as, ſword-bearer, fy. 
. SWORD Bearer [to the lord-mayor of London] an officer who caries 
e ſword before the lord-mayor. | 
Swokp of Bacon [of rpand, ppeand, Sax.] the rind or ſin of b. 
con, 


_* Swo'rDED, adj. [of ford] girt or armed with a ſword. 


- Swo'RDER, /ubſt. [of ſword] a cut-throat ; a ſoldier, in contnpt. 
SwoRD Fiſb, a ſea fiſh, ſo called from its having a bone ſou or fire 
feet long, like the blade of a ſword, with teeth on either ſide, adde end 
of the upper jaw; arid who is at perpetual enmity with the whak, vom 
it often wounds to death, 
SWO'RD-MAN, Or. SWO'RD's-MAN [Speonb-man, Sax.] 2 fencer, 2 
fighting-man, a ſoldier.. 
_. Swo'RD-GRASS, a kind of ſedge, glader. 
' Swo's D-KNOT, ſub. [of ſword and Int] a ribband tied to 2 fword- 
lt. | e i 


hil . 
SworD-Law, Aal. [of ſword and Jaw] violence; the lay by which 

all A yielded to te longer . n Ro 5 N 

WO'RD-PLAYER, . [o rd and a gladiator, a fencer, 

one who ſhows his {kill + e 9 D —— in public. 

Swonk, pret. of /arzar. See To SWF ax. 8 

S won, 1 ef See To SW ax. 

SwORN Brothers, ſoldiers of fortune who were wont to engage them 

ſelves, by mutual oaths, 32 the reward of their ſervices. 
Swum, pret. and 1 pas of ſeim. See To Swin. 

* SwUNG, pret. and part. paſ}. of fiving. See To Sw1xc. tin 

Rh. 2 [properly #6; pub, Sax. ] related by blood. The Scots 

uſe it. - Spenſer. | ü 

1 L . ſpib-peap, Sax. ſibſchaft, Ger.] parentage, relation by 


SYBARA'TICAL, adj. [of the inhabitants of the city Hari, 1226 
ſo addicted to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, that they taught their ho 41 
dance to the ſound of a pipe; upon which, the Crotonians, mag 1 of 
with them, brought a great number of pipers with them into en 4 
battle, Which ſet their horſes a dancing, and ſo broke their ranks, 


were the cauſe of their being utterly overthrown] cfeminats wanton⸗ 


luxurious. Lat. of 
' SY'camin, SyY'camine, SyY'caMors | Hcaminui, Hecnorud at tree 
ovx0ppog®-, of ovxn, a fig, and eg, Gr. a mulberry tree 3 is our. 


acer majus, one of the kinds of maples. It it a quick grober. A gance 
' Syco'Ma, or Syco's18,' [ouxwpa, Or ovxuois, 14 Ly of 


to a fi . : 5 ſation, 
e | nd ovzo@arria, Gr.] falſe dealings tals OLIN 
tale- bearing; alſo flattery. aan, Gr. 
Sy'copnanT [| fycophanta, Lat. ovxo@arrns, of 7 7 be exportation 0 
thoſe among the Athenians who gave information of 1 a tale· bear. 
figs, contrary to law, were called Hcopbanti] a falſe acc Heapbantn of 
er, a pick- thank; alſo a flatterer, a paraſite. Acculing ing ſjeophants 
all men, did beſt ſuit to his nature; but therefore not fee bf thing 
becauſe of no evil they ſaid, they could bring any new or 
unto him. Sidney. the fycophant? 
. Rodeo ne ip , verb nent. [cunoparrio, Gr.] to play 
a low bad word. Government of the Tongue. pertaining 
| SycoPHa'nTiIC, or hol, Conte ad. [of ycophant] 
to paraſites, paraſitical, flattering. 4 | 4 
SYCoPHANTIC Plants, See PARASITICAL 2 ] to aceuſe to lan- 
To SY'CoPHAaNT1ZE, 2 nent. [cure arri, 2 
der falſely, to deal deceitfully; alſo to play the 87 7 wine of able 
' SyY'pen [for Cypss; which fee ; cydre, Fr. dd an ealter 
SYDERA'TION, 44 the blaſting of trees or Ppei lanet ſtruck © 
wind, or with exceflive heat and drought; alſo of 15 and all ſenk 
a benumming, when one is deprived of the uic of n F 75 
by that means. 3 V | 
ena rie [with ſurgeons] an intire mortification of an FE 


body. | 
| SPoknove "| federoſus, Lat. planet 75 Biene, Fr. þ Habicus, Lit 

SYLLAa'8ICaL, or SYLLA'BIC, adj. [Par in i 
cue. Gr.] pertaining to ſyllables, conſiſting of ane sri 


5 = i. 


, SY'LLABLE, 


6 always having one vowel; one articulation. 


9 SYLLOGr'sTIC, or SYLLOGI 


mn - 7 * 
1 * 
* — . : 
Þ 3 : . : * 
& * * 
1 —— + ” , 
1 4 L 5 
TEN * \, +. 7 - 
5 c ; 
| K * 


« (&y1ia8d/wrichiuy; adv. [of Hilabical] by ſyllables. —© 
_ Hllabe, Fr. Ae Hlaba, Sp. Hllobut, Lat. ovMafn] 
1. An articulate or compleat ſound, made either by one or ſeveral letters, 
| 2. Any thing proverbially 
conciſe. Before any Hllable of the law of God was written, Hooker, - 
To SrtrabtE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to utter, to articulate, 
Not in uſe.  _ 1 1 
A /llable (according to Ariſtotle's definition) is “ @wwn 23 
Ec. i. e. a ſound void of ſignification, compoſed of a mute, an 
vowel.“ Ariftot. de Poetic. Cap. 20. e 1 
Sy'LLaBUB [for SILLABUB, Which ſee] milk, with wine or ale, and 
ſome other ingredients. Ke | | ; 
SYLLABUS, ſub/t. [ov)afes, Gr.] an abſtract, a compendium, con- 
taining the heads of any thing. : | | : 
. "SyYLL1'es1s [ene Gr. a grammatical figure, where two nomi- 
native caſes ſingular of different perſons are joined to a verb plural; 
as, thou and he, ye are in Joel. . ar we 
Sy'LLoG18M [/pllogifme, Fr. fillogi/mo, It. filogi/mo, Sp. ovinoyoju®-, 
Gr.] a logical argument, conſiſting of three propoſitions, called the ma- 
Jor, minor, and conſequence ; as, Every animal has life, George is an ani- 
mal; therefore George has life. 5 | 
» Categorical SYLLOG18M, is ſuch, in which both the propoſitions are 
tive; as, Every man is an animal, cc. | 
. Hypothetical SYLLOG15M, is when one or both the ſyllogiſms are hy- 
thetical or conditional; as, If the ſun ſhines, it is day, &c. | 
- Conditional SYLLOG13Ms [among rhetoricians] do not all conſiſt of 
propoſitions that are conjunctive or compounded ; but are thoſe whoſe 
major is ſo compounded, that it includes all the concluſion. They are 
reducible to three kinds, conju nctive, diguniive, and copulative. 
Conjunfive SyYLL0G15Ms [in logic] are thoſe, the major of which is a 


g conditiona! propoſition, containing all the conclufion ; as, 0 


' If there is a God, be ought to be loved ; 
** There is a Gd; WEL 
| Therefore he muff be lowed. » - 
Copulative SYLLOGISMsS, are ſuch, in which a negative propoſition 1s 
taken, part of which is afterwards laid down as a truth to take off the 
other part; as, A man cannot be at the ſame time a ſervant of God, and a 
evorſhipper of money 5 | 
A miſer is a worſhipper of money ; 
_ * Therefore a miſer is no ſervant of God. 5 1 
Di gunctiue SxLLOOISMs, are ſuch, the firſt propoſition of which is 
disjunctive: that is, whoſe parts are joined by or; as, 
Thoſe aubo killed Cz/ar are parricides, or 
Defenders of liberty ; CEN | 
Now they are not parricides; 
Therefore they are defenders of liberty. a 1 75 
6 *STICAL, adj. [ fylogiſtieus, Lat. of Mo- 
7, Gr.] pertaining to a ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm; or one 


-- > «Pierce Hllagiſtic tribes, a ning race. Table of Cebes. 
„ Srrrodt'sricALIr, adv. [of Hllogiſtical] by way of ſyllogiſm, in 
J HE HOT Eg. 0 
To SY'LLOG1zE, verb neut. [ Hllogiſer, Fr. oumoyigu, Gr.] to argue 
Sv rhs, a kind of fairy nymph, elves. 
» SyY'Lva- [in poetry] a poetical piece, compoſed, as it were, at a 
ſtart, in a kind of rapture and tranſport, without much thought or medi- 
tation. . . 90 ä 
' SYLva"Cedua [in old ſtatutes] a wood under 20 year's growth, an 
under-wood. 3 3 


* 2 


--SY'Lvan; better S1 Lvau, or SYLVa'T1C [ foa, Lat.] pertaining to 


who deals much in ſyllables; as, | 


woods and foreſts, ſhady, woody. 


 SYLVAN, Ausf. [ ſptvain, Fr.] a wood god, a ſatyr. 

SyLv1coLisT [/yivicola, Lat.] a dweller in a wood. 

SY 'MBOL | /ymbole, Fr. fimbolo, It. and Sp. /ymbolum, Lat. of cup, 

Gr.] a ſign, type, mark, emblem, or repreſentation of ſome moral 
things by the images or properties of natural things; a myſtical ſentence, 
a motto or'divice; as a lion is a ſymbol of courage; and two hands 
Joined or claſped together, is a ſymbol of union or fidelity, And thus 
under the Moſaic conſtitution the offering of incenſe was a Hmbol [or 


o 
+ 


fymbolical repreſentation} of ſomething relative to the acceptance of 


prayer. See Lake, c. 1. v. 10, compared with Rewelat. c. 8. v. 9, 10; 


and the pouring out the i hod of the victim at the foot of the altar, ſeems 


to have ſignified our obligation to ſacrifice even /ife 7t/zlf in the cauſe 

and ſervice of God. See Revelat. c. 6. v. 9, 10. 

*  SYMBO'LICAL Repreſentation, or The SyvMuROL of Divine Preſence, in 
the Old Teſtament, was (according to Maimonides) a certain created 

glory," light; or fplender ſhining thro" the cloud; More Newochim, p. 1. 
b. 23, and 64. According to Abarbinel, it was that very primogenial 
light, which God ereated before the ſun, moon, and ſtars. But- with 
the Frciont Chriftians in general, it was ſomething higher ſtill; I mean 
God's off "and only. begotten Son, or“ angel of his preſence, who made 
thoſe divine. appearances under variaus forms; I ſaid * in general,” be- 
cauſe St, Athanaſius, and, I think, alſo Euſebius, affirm the angel 
which appeared to Moſes in a flame of fire in the buſh, to have been, 
not the divine logos; but a common angel; and becauſe St. Origen ſup- 


5 poſed the two ſeraphs; which fant'd that glory, or /ymbolic repreſentation 


of the divine preſence, which ia beheld, c. 6. v. 1—3. to have 
deen the 7 chief attendants of the SurRZuR MajesTY, wis. the Sen, 
and Holy Ghoſt. — But ſee John, c. 12, v. 41. I ſhall only add, from 
Meaimonides, that the ancient ſgechinah (for of that we are now ſpeaking) 
wok its name from hence; wiz. from the commoration, - or abiding of 


dis Mäple glory in any place; for ſuch is the true import of the word 


Leina. | 
-*,*. Some very judicious divines have affirmed, that the form of God, 


Which St. Paul aſcribes to Cbriſt in his preexiſtent ſtate, Philip. 


e. 2. V. 6. was deſigned to expreſs the honour conferred upon 

dim of perſonating — repreſenting] the one Supreme. But if the 
reader would ſupply himſelf with materials to form a judgment 
Dun this head, he may conſult the words, Angel of God's PRESENeE, 
I Pxxson TE, and SrML-ARIAxs, compared with that obſer- 
_,.  Yation of Juſtin Martyr, near the cloſe of his dialogue with 
erke, Tepe That God niusgLy could not with reaſon be ſuppoſed 
5 e —_ _ whoa the Jews at Mount Sinai were 
not to e glory even of a perſon acting by commiſſion 
*  - fomhim,” E Reb: Steph, p · . 4 | 
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Sr uo [in theology] a comprehenſive form, an abſtract, a com- 


pend; as the Apoſtles Creed, or ſymbol, is the ſum of Chriſtian be- 
, . [$47 + 


lief. 1 | | 
©. SYMBOLS [in algebra] are letters, characters, ſigus or marks, by 


Which any 3 is repreſented, or hich denote addition, ſubſtrac- 


tion, multiplication, ,or diviſion, Fa Ss 
* SYMBOLs [with medaliſts] certain marks or attributes peculiar to cer- 
tain perſons or deities; as a thunder-bolt with the head of an emperor, 


is a Hhmbol of ng, authority and power equal to the gods; the tri-- 


dent is the /y-mbo/ of Neptune, and a peacock of Juno. 
. SYMBO'LICAL, a. ¶ /ymboligue, Fr. fimbolico, It. ſymbolicus, Lat. of 


ovpoNx®-, Gr.] pertaining to, or of the natute of a ſymbol ; myſlical, | 


typical repreſentation, expreſſing by ſigns. _ _ FI IN 
 OYMBO LICALLY, adv. [of /ymbolical; of Hmbolicus, Lat. of ouppe- 


ax@-, Gr.] emblematically, typically, repreſentatively, by ſymbols, 


devices, &c. WA 
_ SYMBOLISM, or Sy'MBOLE [in anatomy] is a term uſed either in re- 
lation to the fitneſs of the parts one with another, or to the conſent be- 
tween them, by the intermediation of the nerves. | 
SYMBOLIZA'T10N, ſubſt, [of ſymbolize) the act of ſymbolizing, re- 
preſentation, reſemblance. | | | / 
To'SY/mBOL1zE, verb ad. to ſignify or intimate ſome ſecret or hid- 
den thing by certain outward ſigns ; as, the ear Hymbolixes hearing; the 
eye, watchfulneſs. 2 5 | 
To SYMBOL1zE, verb neut. commonly having ait before the thing 
repreſentative ¶ Hmboliſer, Fr, fimbolixxare, It. fembolizar, Sp.] to have 
ſomething in common with another by repreſentative qualities, to agree 
ih a thing with, to partake of each other's qualities; as air and fire are 
ſymbolizirig elemeſſts. 5 598 
SYMBOLO'GRAPHY, /ubft. [of cih and yeaQu, Gr. to write] 4 
deſcription or treatiſe of ſymbols. 8 | 
SYMBOLO'GRAPHIST, aht. [of oupConcy, and yeagw, Gr. to write] 
one who writes or treats of iymbols, | | 
SY'MMACHY, ſubft. [ovwpaxie, Gr.] aid or afliſtance in war. 


SYME TRIAN, /ubft. | of ſymmetry] one remarkably ſtudious of exact 


proportion. Siane p. | | a 
SYMME'TRICAL, adj. [ /ymmetras, Lat. of ovupere®:, Gr.] propor- 
tionate, having parts well adapted to each other. | 
SYMME'TRICALLY, adv. [of ſymmetrical] proportionally, 
SY"MMETRIST, /ubft, [of fmmetry] one very obſervant of ſtudious 
of ſymmetry, or exact proportion, Motton. * 
SY'MMETRY, ſubft. | ſymmetrie, Fr. fimrietria, It. ſimetria, Sp. fym- 
metria, Lat. of ovupraie, of ovr, with, and ergo, Gr. meaſure] a due 
proportion or relauon of equality in the height, Jength, and breadth of 
the parts neceſſary to compoſe a beautiful whole, or an uniformity of 
the parts in reſpect to the Whole; harmony, correfpondence of one part 
to another, | 1 ä 1 
| SymmegTry [in medicine] a good temper of body. | 
SYMPATHE'TIC, or SYMPATHE'TICAL [| ſympathique, Fr. fimpatico, 
It. of fmpatheticas, Lat. of ow, with, and dee. Gr. paſſion] pertain- 
ing to, or partaking of ſympathy, feeling in conſequence of A wh an- 
other feels. | | 
 SYMPATHE'TICAL Inks, certain inks, that are as well ſurprizing as cu- 
rious and diverting, in that they may be made to appear or diſappear 
very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething to the paper, that ſeems 
to operate upon the inks by ſimpathy. 4 
SYMPATHE TICALLY, adv. [ of ſympathetical] by 6g rh 
SYMPATHE'T1C Powder, a Certain powder made of Roman or green 


vitriol, either chymically prepared, or elſe only opened by the piercing 


of the ſun-beams into it, and calcining it; which, by Sir Kenelm Dig- 


by, and others, is celebrated as having the great virtue of curing wounds, 
by only ſ reading it on the cloth, &c.that firft received the blood of the 
wound ; 15 that though the cloth be kept many miles diſtant from the 
perſon wounded, yet the perſon ſhall be healed. | 
— ToSyurarTHrzs, verb neut. [ ſympathiſer, Fr. fimpatizzare, It. fim- 
Patixar, Sp. ovwna%s, Gr.] to be affected with what another feels, to 
* a mutual 383 5 3 : 
Y'MPATHY [ /ympathie, Fr. /impatia, It and Sp. ſympathia, Lat. 
ur , of * wich, nd . Gr. ſuffering, Ge. an agreea- 
bleneſs of natural qualities, affections, inclinations, humours, tempera- 
tures, Ge. which make two perſons pleaſed and delighted with each 
other, a fellow-feeling, compaſſion. ' . 
SYMPATHY [with phyſicians) is an ill diſpoſition of one part of the 
body, cauſed by the diſeaſe of another. | 
| SYMPE'P81S [oupmnli;, Gr. ] a concoction or ripening of ſuch tumours 
as are growing to an inflammation. | 
SYMPHONIaCa [with botaniſts] the herb hen-bane. 
ety pertaining to ſymphony, muſical, agreeing in ſound. 
ilton. | 00 | | ö 
SY'MPHONY [ /pmphonie. Fr. Hnſonia, It. * Sp. of Lat. ovwPu- 
n, of ovuPorw, Gr. to agree in one ſound] a conſonance or concert of 
ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, whether they be vocal or inftru- 
mental, or both; alſo called harmony. SE TS 
Sy'MPHYs15 [in ſurgery] is one of the manners of articulating or joint- 
ing of bones, or a natural anion whereby two ſeparate bones are rendered 
contiguous and become one, ſo that neither has any proper and diſtinct 
motion. Symphy/is, in its original ſignification, denotes a connaſcency 
or growing together : and perhaps is meant of thoſe bones which in 


young children are diſtinct; but after ſome years unite and conſolidate 


intò one bone. Viſeman. 
SYMPHYs1s [with a medium) is of three kinds, called Hineurgſis, f/ar- 
chofis, and /ynchondrofis ; which fee. © 8 
Srurursis [without a medium] is where two bones unite and grow 
together of themſelves, without the intervention of any third thing ; as 
a cartilage, griſtle, Sc. | 
SY 'MPHYTON, Lat. [ov{vroy, Gr. ] the herb wall-wort or comfrey. 
SyY'MPLE-GADEs, See CYantz PETRA. | 
 SymPLo'ce [ovurorn, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when ſeveral ſen- 
tences or clauſes have the fame beginning and ending. 

Sruro's1Ac, adj. [ fimpoſiaque, Fr. cvproorax®,, of cvumogion, Gr. a 
banquet] relating to merry-makings, happening where company are 
drinking together. e | 
SVur ron { /ymptome, Fr. firtomo, It. Hntoma. 
ovurture, of vue, Gr. to happen; in phyſic] every preterna- 
tut al thing arifing from a difeaſe, as its canſe, in ſuch a manner as that it 
may be di 1 from the diſeaſe itſelf, and from its immediate cauſe: 

7 Bees as 


. ſymptoma, Lat. 


* 


A , I e rr * 
* * 
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. SYN | 

as a difficulty of e, in the inflammation of che lungs. And be- 

cauſe things are indicated by their concomitant cireumſtances, hence, 2d. 
4 /ymptom] ſignifies a ſign or token in general. Boerbaave. 


the word 


SYMPTOMA'TIC,, or SYMPTOMAa'TICAL [ fymptomatique; Fr. fympto- P 


_ maticus, Lat. ovumruparixe., Gr.] pertaining to ſome ſymptom, hap- 
pening concurrently or occaſionally. 

SYMPTOMATICAL [in phyſic] a term frequently uſed to denote the 
difference between primary and ſecondary. diſeaſes z as, a fever from 
pain is ſaid to be /ympromatical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only, and is 
not itſelf the primary original diſeaſe; but which ſtands or falls with the 


other. , | 
SYMPTOMA'TICALLY, adv, [of /ymptomatical] in the nature or man- 
SyN leur, Gr.] an inſeparable prepoſition, ſignify ing with, toge- 


ner of a ſymptom. | 


ther, | | 2 
SYNa'cTiCKs [owaxrixe, Gr. g. d. that bring together] medicines 

which contract any part. , | 
SYN RESIS [ 1016, Gr.] a grammatical figure, by which two 


vowels are contracted into one; as a/varia for alvearia. 
SYNAGO'GICAL, adj. [of fizagegue} pertaining to a ſynagogue. 
- SY'nacocur, F. ſinagoga, It. Sp. and Lat. of owaywyn, of oH, 
Gr. to gather together] a congregation or particular religious aſſembly 
of the Jos to perform the offices of their religion; alſo the place 
a contraction, 


_ ey aſſemble. 5 
YNALOE'PHa [ovraxaufy, Gr. a contracting into one 
or thejoining 2 — of — vowels in the ſcanning of 8 Latin 
verſe; or the cutting off the ending vowel of a word, when the next be. 
2 with a vowel ; as, if ego. Virgil, tho ſmooth, is far from af- 
ecting it: he frequently uſes /nalepha's, and concludes his ſenſe in the 
middle of a verſe. Dryden. | 5 
1 Gid Greek, as well as Latin ; becauſe Virgil [om perſuaded 
in this /iberty did not copy his great maſter, ; ſeveral o 
+ Whoſe lines come under the ſame common rule. ' 
SYNA'NCHE [omar Gr.] a kind of ſquinanſy, wherein the inter- 
nal muſcles of the fauces, or pharynx, are attacked, which quite ſtops 
the breath. Gorreus. 8 
SYNaRTHROSIS [owagYwor;, Gr.] a cloſe joining of bones that are 
void of any ſenſible. motion, as in the ſkull, teeth, &c. There is a 
conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is called diarthroſis, as in the 
elbo w; an obſcure one, where the conjunction is called Hnartbreſis, as 
in the joining of the carpus to the metacarpus. Wiſeman. 
| Fa gas. Ann Be ve} Gr. g. d. accumulation] a figure 
in RR when ſeveral matters of a different nature are heaped up to- 
ther. 


P Syxau'L1a, Lat. [in ancient muſic] a conteſt of pipes, performing 
_ alternately without ſinging. 


 Syna'x1s, Lat. [owatis, Gr. 9. d. a bringing together] a gathering 

together, a congregation, an a y; alſo the holy communion, the 

ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 25 

" SyYNCA'MPE ww gu and xaymn, Gr.] a bending or bowing. | 
Syncames, Lat. of Gr. [with anatomiſts] the flexure or bent of the 


arm, where the lower part of it is joined to the upper. 
_ SyNCATEGO'REMA [with logicians] is uſed for a word that ſignifies 
little or nothing of itſelf, yet when joined with others, adds force to 
them; as, all, none, ſome, certain, &c. | 
NE EIT e adj. that has no predicamental or ſelf - ſig- 
ation. 
SYNCATEGOREMA'TICALLY, after the manner of a ſyncategorema, 
or ſignifying together with. 
' SYNCHONDROS1s [of cue, with, and na, Gr. cartilage] that part 
of the bones where their extremities are joined to one another, by means 
of an intervening cartilage. Sync bonaraſis, is an union by the griltles of 
the ſternon to the ribs. Miſeman. . 
SrNMcHORE sis [ovyXwenors, Gr. a granting or allowing ; with rheto- 
ricians] is a figure, wherein an argument is ſcoffingly yielded unto, and 
then marred by a retortion upon the objector. 1 85 
 SY'NCBRISM, ſubft. [ovyxgiope, Gr.] a kind of liquid or ſpreading 
ointment. | - 
SYNCHRO'NICAL, adj. [of or®-, Gr.] being or done together at 
the ſame time 2 of the ſame 5 ſtanding. 
SvxxchgONisNM [ovyxemou®-, Gr.] concurrence of things, or re- 
markable tranſactions happening at the ſame time. 
Srxchnd xovs, adj. [of v and & g Gr.] happening at the ſame 
time. | ; 92 75 
af TNF Y815 [@vyxvoy, Gr.] confuſion, 2 confuſed mingling together, 
order. 


22 Cin grammar] a confuſed and diſorderly placing of words 
in a ſentence, 
 Syxcuys1s [with oculiſts] a preternatural confuſion of the blood or 
humours of the eyes. | | 

2 (in rhetoric] a fault in ſpeech, when the order of things 
is diſturbed. 
 Syncora'tis Febris (with phyſicians] the ſwooning fever; a fever in 

hehe put onto mann, FT 
Io SY 'NCOPATE, werb neut. copizzare, It. fincopar, Sp. 
Lat. of oumontw, Gr.] to cut off, take away, or ſhorten; KF Hon: 
an unuſual word. 94 10 | 
SYNcorA rio [in muſic] a term uſed when the note of one part ends 
or breaks off upon the middle of the note of another part. 

SY'xcoye, Fr. It. and Lat. [ fyncopa, Sp. ovnony, Gr. a cutting off 
a grammatical figure, whereby one or more letters are. taken out of a 
word; as amarunt, for amaverunt. 

Syncore [in muſic} is the driving a note, as when an odd crotchet 
comes before two or three minims, or an odd quaver between two, three 
or more crotchets. | : 

SYwCcoPe. fin phyſic] a deep and ſudden ſwooning. See LiroTar- 

ux. 8 
 Syne'cnes [of gnixe, Gr. to hold together] a continued fever, but 
that admits of ſome remiſſion or abatement of its fervor. See Srochus. 
. Sy'ncoe1sT, fallt. [of yncepe] a contractor of words. Spectatur. 
. SYxpg'sMUs, Lat. [owdiop@, Gr.] a joining together, a band or 
tie. | 

SrnngsMus: [with anatomiſts] a ligament for the tying together of 
bones and other parts. | 5 | 

- Synpg3Mus [with grammarians] a part of ſpeech, otherwiſe called 
$ conjunction, e 


Sxuo'bieALLx, adv. [of finedical] by the authority 


S N 


To Sy/npicars, werb a8. [ 5. Fr. of cu | 
paſs ſentence on, to cenſure : 2 al word, H, 9 vo, Gr.] to 
 SYNDICATE. or SYN'DICKSH1P, Fr. [ findicato, It. Andiendh, Sp.) the 

lace, os, dignity of f ſyndic; alſo the time of being in it. 
7 SY'NDIC, ubſt. ze, Fr. fondac o, It. /yndico, Sp. Huadicu , 
ou, Gr.] a 41 or magiſtrate, — 2 to act for 3 
1 or 5 an; 1 3 

ö rypie [in Switzerland, Sc.] a magiſtrate, learned in the 
which there are 7 or leſs in the compoſition of different — 5 

SynDRO'ME, | | 


t. [of ourlgaun, Gr.] a concurrence, concomi 
tion. Glanuilh, eech e 1 


SYNDROME [in medicine] the concurrence or 
ſeveral ſymptoms in the ſame diſeaſe. 


appearing together of 


SYNECDOCHE, Fr. and Lat. [ownzdoxy, of cen, Gr. 
ceive together with] a figure by 1 the whole is put bs the 3 0 t 
when a part is put for the whole. This figure is alſo uſed when we i 
take a liberty to make uſe of a certain number for an uncertain, as yj, 
we ſay there are 1000 holes in a thing, when there are many. hs P 
SYNECDOCHE [in grammar] a figure when an ablative caſe of the 
part or the adjunct is changed into an accuſative ; as, Deipbobum vidi o 
1 5 crudeliter ora. *. 15 ; : | b 
YNECDOCHE [in rhetoric] a figure wherein the name of a part i Oi 
for the whole, as Eng/and for Eur * or, on the contrary, WS 
the whole for a part, as Europe for England, tn 
SYNECDOCHE [wich logicians] is when the genus is put for the fie- be 
cies, i. e. the matter of which a thing is made, for the thing itſelf 2 | 
iron for a ſeword; or, on the contrary, ſavord for iron. 15 | 
SYNECDO'CHICAL, adj, [of fnecdeche] expreſſed by a ſynecdoche, in. pl 
plying a | AL y ſouls narrowly lodged in fnecdochical by. ha 
es. Boyle. | 
SYNECHPHONE'S1S, or SYMPHONE'818 [cv, Gr. 9. d. 2 4 
nouncing together] a figure in grammar, being a colliſion or exciſion af on 
vowels, wheu two ſyllables are pronounced as one; as, Seu lento furin elt 
alvearia vimina texta, where the e a in alvearia are into one ing 
yowel or ſyllable. : 
SYNEDREVO'NTA Lund, Gr.] the common ſymptom in a diſeaſt, tar 
which do neither take their riſe from the nature 2 it, nor do nece.. 8 
ſarily accompany it; yet ſignify the greatneſs, continuation, Cc. 0 — 
=. 
SY'NGRAPHA, Lat. [of ovyypa@n, Gr.] a deed or writing under the 8 
hand and ſeal of both 5 ies. mw Ot 8 trut 
SYNGU'LTUs, Lat. [in medicine] the hiccough, which is a depraved, 8 
convulſive motion of the ſtomach, which by it endeavours to expel tome- part 
thing that is hurtful or offenſive. | 8 
SYNIME'Ns15, Lat. the uniting of bones together by a membrane, as iynt 
the bones of the finciput with thoſe of the os frontis in infants, | veg, 
SYNEURO'S1S [ounwgoors, Gr.] an articulation of bones by a ligament. 1 
Sineureſis is when the connexion is made by a ligament. of this in hm. ceed 
phyſis we find inſtances in the connexion of a pubis together, ejecially thei 
in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. In articulations, it is either 0 $1 
round, as that which unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or — 
_ as the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibi. — 
ſeman. * 
YNO'CHA, or Syno'cyus [ounxw, Gr. to continue, 9. J. 2 making Eucl 
to dwell together] : fever without any remiſſion, / 3 * l 
Sr No ode, Fr. finodo, It. and Sp. Hnodus, Lat. owls, Or.] 2 2 
council, meeting, or aſſembly of 3 conſult about matters of Sy 
religion and church-affairs. 9 
Dioceſan Sv o, is one. where none but the eccleſiaſtics of one dioceſ clo 
meet. 
General SyNoD, is an aſſembly where biſhops, prieſts, &c. of all na- _ 
tions meet. See Councils Oecumenical. | eaſe 
National Sx x0D, is one whereby the biſhops and clergy of one nation be 
only meet. See Dok r. 0 Te 
Provincial Sx xop,' is one where the eccleſiaſtics of one province only Eat.” 
meet. | into 
Synop [with aſtronomers] a conjunction of heavenly bodies, à con- ri 
courſe of two ſtars or planets in the ſame optical place of the heavens. r 
Sy NO“ DAL, SYNo'bic, or SyYNo'Dical G ſynadal, Fr. 2 Gr.] 
dale, It. finodal, Sp. fynodus, Lat. cu ò - 1 1. Pertaining to à 7Y- Sy1 
nod, tranſafted in a ſynod. 2. [Synedique, Fr.] reckoned rom one geh 
conjunction of the moon with the ſun to another. : Sy1 
SynopaL {nfirument, a ſolemn oath taken by a ſynodal witneſs. oF a fi 
SYNODAL * with eccleſiaſics] were the urban and iſ 8. 
deans, ſo termed from their giving information of and atteſting the 15 art or 
orders both of clergy and laity in an epiſcopal ſynod; this authon9 8. 
now devolved upon church-wardens. . Sur 
SY'noDaLs, the pecuniary rents paid to a biſhop, at the time the ſk 
annual ſynod, by every pariſh prieſt, incial fy- Sv. 
Provincial SxnopaLs, the canons or conſtitutions of à pro 81 
nod. - , . 3 the od or Sup hs 
Syno'pic, or SYNno'picat Month [in aſtronomy} is ſonod cate 
interval of time, wherein the moon departing from the ſun, at a ) ter, 


or conjunction, returns to him again. = by which 
SYNODICAL Revolution [with aſtronomers] is that 200908 Y 
the whole body is carried round with the earth along . 00, * 


according to the appointment of a ſynod. 
Frvch e [wit aſtrologers] a — of two or more planets, ot 
their meeting by beams in other aſpects. — of The- 


SynoE's14, a feſtival celebrated at Athens, in com 
ſeus's having united the petty communities of Aſia. 
SYNOICE 0818 [owoxnuc, Gr, ] a rhetorical figure, chi 
qualities are united and attributed to the ſame perſon 07 ws. 8 
Syno'nNYMa, Lat. [jy s, Fr. 2 It. and Sp. 
Gr.] words of one and the ſame ſigniſication. "Sas 
SYNO'NYMAL, Or SYNO'NIMOUS, adj. me, Fr. ous Gor 
nimus, Lat. ounp@s, Gr.] pertaining to the ſame name 0 
having the ſame import or {ignification with another. g the fame thing 
To SyN0'NYM18E, verb ad?, [of Snonima] to Cxpret® © 
in different words A, unuſual. . 2 5 
YNO'NYMY « [/nonymia, Lat. 
2 „Gr. a of 4 2 ure in rhetoric, whereby . expe 
thing by ſeveral words that have the ſame ſig 25 a : 
cerning. Cataline, ſays, Abiit, evaſity eripil, 


whereby con 


8 VI R 


this is when a perſon's mouth is not ſufficient for his heart; in 

that caſe, he uſes all the words he can think of to expreſs his thoughts. 
Sywo'Ps18, Lat. [owolis, Gr. 9. 4. a taking ſeveral things in one 

view] a ſhort view or epitome, an abſtract or abridgment, a general view. 
SYNO'PTICAL, adj. [of fynopfis] affording a view of many parts at 


. Evelyn, | = 
hay tv Lat. [in anatomy] the glewy matter between the joints, 
S$1no'v1a [in medicine] the nutricious juice proper to each part. 
SyNTA'CTICAL, adj. [of ſyntaxis] 1. Conjoined, adapted to each 
other. 2. Pertaining to the conſtruction of ſpeech, relating to ſyntax. 


SynTa'CTICALLY, adv. [of Hyntactical] according to the rules of ſyn- 


eſcaped 5 


Sr HTAGMA, Lat. [cvrræyha, Gr.] the act of diſpoſing or placing 
things in an orderly manner; alſo à treatiſe or large diſcourſe upon a 


bje ct. . 
$ 'aTAS15, Lat. [oerracy, Gr.] a preternatural diſtenſion of the 


wok or Sy'nTax1s [ Hntaxe, Fr. ſintaſſe. It. of ſyntaxis, Lat. 


is, Gr.] 1. Syſtem, number of things joined together. Hytax of 
— 5 Ga 2 That part of Saaler teaching the conſtruction 
or connection of the words of à language into ſentences and phraſes. 
SynTE Nor, Lat. [of currin, Gr. to ſtretch together} the union of 
two bones which is joined by a tendon, as the knee-pan'to the thigh - 
bone and tibia. | TIED Een ns | 
Srurx'nEsis, Lat [cvrrugnois, Gr.] remorſe or ſting of conſcience. 
SynTERE'TICa, Lat. [of oorrneww, Gr. to 1 that part of 
phyſic that gives rules for the preſervation of health 
anTE'x1s [ourhtig, Gr.] a great or deep conſumption, a lingering 
ſickneſs, 9. J. a melting away. tine Hooks | | 


* * 
- - 


$ YNTHE's18 [ Gr] the act of joining together; oppoſed to 


analyſis, The fynthefis conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſcovered and 
eſtabliſhed as principles, and er explaining the phænomena proceed- 
ing from them, and proving the explanations. Neroton. 
Srurnksis {in grammar] a figure by which a noun collective ſingu- 
lar is joined to a verb or participle plural, and of a different gender. 
Sryrnksis [in pharmacy] the compoſition or putting of ſeveral 
— together, as the making a compound medicine of ſeveral ſimple 
ingredients. fig Epc * . 
| Seer es1s [with logicians] is the method of convincing others of a 
JC ̃ↄV— THe nt enen 5 
SynTHEs1s [with furgeons] an operation by which ſeveral divided 
parts are unite. 5 | - F Og. =_ EIT . | 
SYNTHE'TIC, or SYNTHE'TICAL' e., Gr.] pertaining to 
ſyntheſis, conjoining, compounding. © Synthetic: method is that which 
ins with the parts, and leads onward to the knowlede of the whole. 
1 begins with the moſt fimple prineiples and general truths, and pro- 
ceeds by degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compoſition. Warts. 
"SynTHETrc Method [with mathematicians} is a method of pur- 
ſuing the truth by reaſons drawn from principles before © eſtabliſhed or 
aſſumed, and propoſitions formerly proved, thus proceeding by a regu- 
lar chain till they come to the concluſion, as it is done in the elements of 
Euclid, and the demonſtrations of the ancients ; this is called Yyntheſis 
hf compyſtion, and is oppoſed to the anahyrical method, called analyſis or 
/ T cen ee, kg ee eee 
-$SynuLo'TICs | medicamenta Hnubetics, Lat.] ſuch medicines as bring 
wounds or ſores to an eſcar. 5 8 ” SY $17 0. © 9 Vol 20a 55 
” Synv's1asTs, a ſect who maintained that there was but one ſin- 


2 nor [/eringue, Fr. ſciringa, It.  xeri: ga, Sp. ſprinx, Lat. ug, 
Sr.] an inſtrument᷑ uſed to ſquirt or inje& liquors. | 
SYRINGATO'MATA, Lat. [of oguyb, a pipe, and von, Gr. acutting] ſur- 
geons knives for opening fiſtula's, S 2 
SYRINGOTo0'MIA, Lat. [of oupiys, and ri, Gr. to cut] the cutting 
/ , e 
"Srurnco'romr, At. [of ovęiyt, a pipe and reww, Gr. to cut] the 
art or practice of cutting fiſtula's or hollow ulcers. Es þ 
Srs1'Tes, Lat? [ovelhn;, Gr.] a ſtone found in the bladder of a wolf. 
+ "han Lat. [in phyſic] wheals; alſo a ſort of worms that breed in 
the ſkin. | 3 | . ; 
. SYRo'Nes, StRONES, or SiRENEs, puſtules of the hands and feet. Bruno. 
ILY RTES, plur. of Sx R118 [overa, of Ty ought, Gr.] 
Eike, in the fartheſt part of Africa, full of quick ſands, called the 
eater aud Leſſer Syrtes ; whence any quick ſands or ſhelves in the wa- 
ter, made by the drift of ſands, are called Syrrer, 


denn: 


ws el tas of 
- = 


two dangerous 


— 
A 
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SYRT15, Lat. a quick ſand, a bog in general. Milton. 

SYRUP | irop, Fr. ſcirupo, It. firupus, Lat. gvgamr, Gr.] a compo- 
ſition of a thick conſiſtence, made of the juice of herbs, flowers, or fruits, 
boiled up with ſugar. See StroP, | 
=. "are; Lat. [ovocagxucr;, Gr. g. d. a uniting by fleſh] a par- 

Cular\ſpecies of the genus of articulation, being a connexion of bones 
the means of fleſh. 
'Sy'sTEM [/5/teme, Fr. /y/lema, It. and Lat. of ov5 wa; of ung. Gr. 
to put or connect together] in the general is a regular or orderly coller- 
tion or compoſition of many things together, or an aſſemblage or chain 
of principles, the ſeveral parts whereof follow and depend on each other. - 
A ſcheme which unites many things in order. The beſt way to learn 
any ſcience, is to begin widys regolar em. Watts, 2. Any combin: - 
tion of many things acting together. P A ſcheme which reduces many 
things to regular 3 co-operation. 

SYSTEM'sf the Wirld ¶ in aſtronomy] an hypotheſis or ſu fi of 
a certain order and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe ; 
whereby they explain all the phenomena or appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, their motions, changes, &c. The moſt celebrated are the Co- 
pernican, the Ptolemaick, and the Tychonic. 9s 
be SxSTEM of Hycho Brabe, a nobleman of Denmark ſ with aſtrono- 
mers] in moll reſpects coincides with the Coperniean ſyſtem, excepting 
in this, that ſuppoſing the earth to be fixed, its orbit is omitted, and in 
the ſtead thereof che uns orbit is drawn round the earth, and made to in- 
_— the orbit of Mars; that Mars may be nearer the earth than the 
un. | "2 2 © JIU 097.7 
Solar Sys TB according to the new aſtronomy] is the joint union or 
orderly diſpoſition of all the planets, which move round the ſun as their 
center, in determined orbits.” See Cor ERNHCAN Syfem, 

SYSTEM {in muſic] a compound interval, or an interval eompoſed of 
ſeveral leſſer intervals, ſuch as is the octave, c. or it is an extent of a 
certain number ot chords, having its 'bounds towards the grave and 
acute; which has been differently determined by the different progreſs 
_ in muſie, and according to the different diviſions of the mono- 
chord. . Dine AF! ö 117 
 SysTEM of Mu/ich, is ſometimes uſed for a treatiſe of muſic, or a book 
bm Nt of muſic in all its ſeveral parts, both practical and mathema- 
tical.. 425 is Ae 32² 


* 


| Concinnous SysTEMS. din m afic] are thoſe: which conſiſt. of ſuch parts 


as are fit for muſic, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order between the 
extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds from one extreme to the other 
may have a good effet. JJ cblend A 
Inconcinnous SYSTEws [in muſic} are thoſe where the ſimple intervals 
are inconcinnous or badly diſpoſed betwixt the extremes. 7 1151111 
SYSTEMA'TICAL [ /yſkematique, Fr. gvpyparia, Gr. /yfematitus, 
Lat.] pertaining to, or reduced to a ſyſtem; methodical. _ .; 1 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of f/tematical} in the manner of a ſyſtem. 
 SY'STOLE, Fr. [evrehn, Gr.] a contraction, drawing, ſtraightening, 
or preſling togethe. Mi nn „ Ae . 
— {with grammarians] a figure of proſody, whereby a long 
ſyllable is made ſhort, as tultrant faſtidia menfes. Virg. 
SysToLE [with anktomiſts] the contraction of the heart and arteries 
of an animal, whereby. the blood is forcibly driven into the great artery; 
as the dilatation of thoſe parts is called the diaſtole. ae 5 
-/SY'STYLE Leg, Gr. in architecture] a building, whereof the pil- 
lars ſtand thick, the diſtance between them being no more than two dia- 
meters of the column. 5 | EZ x | 
»SyXpe'nDEMEN :[pyxhendemen, Sax. ]. men worth 600 ſhillmgs ; in 
the time of the Saxons, all men in Britain were ranked into three clafles, 
the loweſt, the middle, and the higheſt, and were valued according to 
their claſs, that, if any injury were done, ſatisfaction might be made, 
according to the value of the perſon it was done to. Fhe loweſt were 
called Tcuibindemen, i.e. valued at 200 ſhillings, the middlemoſt Sixhin- 
demen, i. e. valued at 600 ſhillings, and the higheſt Teave//hindrmen; 7. e. 


valued at 1200 ſhillings. = * 
a joining, yoking, or coupling toge- 


. SYZY'Gia [ avtuyia, Gr.] 
ther. | F 
SYzYGl1a ſin grammar] the coupling or clapping of different" feet to 
gether in verſe, E | 2 la : 
.- SYZzrYG14 {with anatomiſts] thoſe? pairs of nerves which convey ſenſe 
from the brain to the reſt of the body. = KD 19} 9353:3 Ken n 
Srl [with aſtronomers] is the ſame as the bonjunction of any two 


planets or ſtars; or when they are both to be in the ſame point 
in the heavens; or wlien they are r to the fame degree of the eclip- 
tic, by à circle of longitude paſſing through them bot. 


or Valentinian ſcheme, which aſſi underived, and joint - 
partner to, the ſupreme Father, by mixing with whom he produced the 
whole ſyſtem of 2 — or conſubſtantiul divine e and theſe too 
in their reſpective births or productions one from another, were (accord- 
ing to this fyſtem) brought forth as mvins, 'male and female; See H- 


RESY, and BASIL1DIans compared. 2 


SYZYGIA, or SY'z1GY I in divinity} Was that part of the old Groflic 
 acollateral, 


1 


TAB 


t Roman, T 2 Italic, Tr Engliſh, T u Saxon, are the 19th 
letter in order of the alphabet; T is the 24th letter of the 
Greek, and © the gth, and N the zadlof the Hebrew, 
L i T is a conſonant, which at the beginning and end of 
words has the ſame invariable ſound nearly 2 to 

the d. 7 with an i, before a vowel, generally ſounds like f, as in 
actiam, creation, inclination ; except when 5 preceeds 7, as Chriſtian, in- 
ceſtnous, righteous. 8 

T retains its natural ſound before a vowel ; (1. ) If an s, or æ, go be- 
fore the 7. (a.) In the derivatives of nouns and verbs ending in 9, 
when the y is changed into z. | 

T, in the titles of books, ſtands for Theologiz, as T. D. Theolgiz 
Doctor, i, e. Doctor of Divinity. 

T is the mark of a — i 8 ſet on any malefactor fou nd 
guilty of manſlaughter, bigamy, &c. | 

T {in muſic books] is uſed. to denote the tenor. | 

T.- 1. {In muſic books] ſtands for Tutti, It. and ſignifies all, or all 
together. 2. [Among the ancients] was uſed as a numeral letter ſigni- 
fying 1606. l e eee 25 4 8 

T, with a daſh at top, ſignified 160, ooo. 8 

Tapa'cca, ſubſt. nly Tosaccoz:which ſee [takes its name 


from the iſland Tabago, is the. Weſt-Indies}. being from thence brought 


into England by Sir Francis Drake, in the year 1585; Tabac, Fr. ta- 
bacco, It. Tabaco, Sp. and Port. taback, Du. and Ger. 4.) 
'Ta'narD, or Ta'strD, /ub/t. [tabaert, Du. tabarda, low Lat. rabara, 
Fr. tabbert, Ger.] 1. A fort of reaching to the middle of the leg. 
2. A herald's coat. 3. A ſort I or ſleeveleſs coat. | 
Tx'sy,:or Ta'mBY, /ubft. [tabis, Fr. tabi or tabino, It.] a kind of 
ſilk taffety watered or waved. TD ite wo n 
Tana, ag. brindled, variegated. l. 
Ta'BBYING, part. adj. is the paſſimg a ſort of ſilk or ſtuff under the 
calendar, to a repreſentation of waves on it. | 
 Tanzra'cT1ON, fubſe. . {tabefacio, of tabes,..confumption, and facto, 
Lat. to make) the act of conſuming or waſting away. | 
To Ta RH, verb neut. [tubefacio, Lat.] to waſte, to be extenuated. 
Harvey 8 it as an active verb. Wale 
Tak LL, or TaBLE"TTE {in pharmacy] a ſolid electuary or com- 


poſition of ſeveral drugs made up into little ſquares, more commonly 
called lozenges. W all ee t meg 0g. en bene 937 26 
'TaBELLION, Fr. of Lat. [in ancient deeds] 2. notary public or 


ſcrivener,; allowed by authority to engroſs and regiſter private acts and 
contracts. I 27 10 41001 
Ta'zzR, or Ta'Bour, ſubft, [tambour de „ Or tambourin, Fr. a- 
bour, tabourin, O. Fr. tamberil, 7 a ſmall beaten with one 
Rick, and accompanying a pipe. See To TanBour,'' | © ©? 
TAa'BERER, or TA Bon ER, ſubſt. [un tabourineur, Fr. tamborinero, Sp.) 
one that plays upon a ſmall drum, called a tabour. Shakeſpeare. 


\'Ta'narDER, or Ta'zerRDER;' . [of tabardor taberd] a batchelor | 


in Queen's College, Oxford ; one who wears a gown called a tabard, 
being a kind of jacket or ſleeveleſs coat, whole before, and _—_ on 
both ſides, with a ſquare.collar, winged at the ſhoulders, and ſuch as 

heralds wear when on ſervice. 5 | 
- Ta'izzn; fab: N. C.:{taberna, Lat.] a booth, a cellar. | 
TABERNACLE, ſubſt. Fr. [tabernacolo, It. tabernaculo, Sp. 
eulum, Latq 1. A ‚˖ 
Milton. 2. A place for divine ſervice, a ſacred place. : 
— Tart knacLe: [with the ancient Jews] a kind of tent to move up and 
down, as ocgaſion required, and wherein the ark of the covenant was 
Lane but aſterwards fixed inthe temple of/Jeruſalem. © 
ABERNACLE,, a ſort of tem church ur chapel for the uſe of pa- 

_ riſhiofiers, while their church is repairing, rebuilding, c. H 
/T.4f8ERN ACuLE:;[with' Roman catholics] a little veſſel in which the pix 
is put on the altar. Iv £3; 95071 e, | 
The Feaſt of Tabtrnacles, a feaſt obſerved. by the Jews for ſeven 
days, beginning the fifth day of the 7th month, eating and abiding in 
tabernacles' or tents, in commemoration of their fathers dwelling in tents, 


os # » 


after their going out of Egypt. | eee 
2 Ta'BERNACLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to enſhrine, to 
houſe. | 


TaskxxA “CL un, Lat. [in old records] a public inn or houſe of en- 
tertainment. | | 

Tres TaBE'RNA, i. e. the three taverns, a place between Rome and 
Capua, upon the great road called the Appian Way, where travellers 
uſually ſtopped to refreſh themſelves ; and of which Paul makes men- 
tion in the 28th of the 42s. 

2 Lat. [with phyſicians) a pining away for want of natural 
moiſture. 

Taps, is alſo taken for an ulcerin the lungs, cauſing the whole body 
to decay and waſte by degrees. | 

Tabs, Lat. gore-blood, the matter or corruption that iſſues out of 
a wound. | 

Tapes Dor/alis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a conſumption of the marrow 
of the back-bone, which happens to ſuch as are too propenſe to ve- 


nery. | | 
Ta's1d, adj. [tabide, Fr. tebidur, Lat.] couſumptive, waſted by diſ- 
* Arbuthnot. | 
* + ſubſt. [of tabid] ſtate of being waſted, decay, conſump- 
tiveneſs. , 
Tasr'eic, adj. [tabificur, Lat.) conſumptive, bringi into a con- 


ſamption. waſting, 


fair cables of marble. Sandys. 


of auen | 
- or. caſual dwelling, a tent or pavilion. 


TAB 


Ta/p1TERs, or TaBtrDEE'Rs. See TabarDER, | 
Ta'BLAaTURE, Fr. [intavolatura, It. of tabula, Lat.] a muſie. bool 
giving —_— for playing upon the lute, viol, &c. by letters, j 
phers, &c. N . 
n anatomiſts] a diviſion or parting of the y1. 
nes. a8 
TagTA Tux [with painters] painting on the wall or ceiling; or n. 
ther, a tab/ature, according to Lord Shaftfbury's definition, « j; x fuck 
piece comprehended in one view, and formed according to one ſingle 4 
telligence, meaning or deſign, which conſtitutes a real whole, by a ny. 
tural and n relation of its parts, the ſame as of the member; in 
a natural body.” 842. 4 fl lgment of Hercules. | 
TazLE [tzble, Sax. tafel, Du. and Ger. table, Fr. tavola, It. uj,. 
la, Lat.) 1. A level ſurface raiſed above the ground, of various for; 
and uſed for meals and ſeveral other purpoſes. 2. The perſons ting 
at table or partaking of entertainment. 3. The fare or entertainment 
itſelf ; as, 7o keep a good table; to live plentifully. 4. A tablet or le 
ſurface on which any thing is drawn, written, or. engraved. The ui. 
ter of them in the zab/es of their hearts. Hooker, To heep an thin 
table; to entertain all comers. 6. To come to the Lord's table; to t. 
ceive the ſacrament. 7. A ſynopſis, many particulars brought into 
one view. Tables of 1 B. Johnſon. 8. The palm ofthe 
hand. B. Jobaſan. 9. Draughts, ſmall 3 of wood ſhifted on 
ſquares. Fehnſon. This ſeems to be the whole machine called the hack. 
gammon table, together with the dice with which they play. 10. J. 
turn the tables ; to change the condition or fortune of two contend 
parties, A metaphor taken from the viciſlitude at gaming tables, 
To Ta'pLs, verb act. to board or take boarders. 


To TAT R, verb neut. [from the noun] to be at board, to live at the 


1 


table of another. | 
To TasLs, verb act. to ſet down, to make into a table or catbgue, 


Shakeſpeare... . 
TaBLE [with architects] 1. Any flat level or . ſurface. Pad with. 
a} 2. A ſmooth, ſimple member or orna- 
ment of. various forms, but moſt uſually in that * ſqure, 
'TABLE-BEER, a. [of table and beer] ſmall beer for the table, beer 
uſed for vituals. ER STE TS bes, 

T BL B-BOOK, /ubft. [of table and book] a book on which any thing i 
graved or written without ink. — 
TABLE-CLOTH, ſubſt. — table and cloth) linen ſpread on a table. 

- TABLE-MAN, ſubſe. (of table and man} à piece or man at drauglits. 
In colleges they uſe to line the table-men. Bacon. | 
T aBLE+DIAMOND, or other precious ſtone [with jewellers] one 
whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and only the ſides cut in angles. 
TABLE of a Book, an index or repertory at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direct the reader to any paſſage in a book; a fllabus, a col 


lection of particulars, a catalogue. 


Plain TazLzs, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying land, See its uſe un- 
der TuRODOL ITE. ä 
Knights of the round TaBLE, a military order of 24 in number, al 
p10 from among the braveſt of the nation, ſuppoſed to have been l. 
ituted by Arthur, firſt king of the Britons, A. C. 1016, who, ft! 
ſaid, had ſuch a table made to avoid diſputes about the upper andlower 
end of it, and to take away all emulation as to places; from cli able 
they are ſuppoſed to take their title. bs 
rojefing TazLs [in architecture] is ſuch as ſtands out from the na- 
ked of a wall, pedeſtal, or other matter, which it adorns. | 
Rating TAL x 2 architects] is one that is hollowed in the dye * 
ſquare of the pedeſtal, and elſewhere, and which is uſually encompalled 
with a moulding. | vr | 7b. 
Apelles's 'TaBLE, a pictured table, rgpeelenting the excellency 0 Io 
INE on the one fide, and the deformity of ,intemperance en 
other | | 


p f 
Pythagerss's TazLs, is the common multiplication table, formed 0 
r leſſer ſquares or cells, containing the products of the ſeveral 
digits, multiplied by each other. rs the 
azed n ABLE [in architecture] an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, 
the putting an inſcription or other ornament in ſeulpture. th. a cor- 
Crowned TABLE Fin architeQure] one which is covered wi ble in- 
nice, and in which is cut a 34% relievo, or a piece of black war 
cruſtated for an inſcription. ! d whoſe 
Ruflicated TABLE Fin architecture] one which is picked, and V 
ſurface ſeems rough, as in grotto's. 
A Side [or Side- Board] Tanue, a buffet or table in th 
fide of a room, to pnt plate, glaſſes, Ic. upon. ö 
TaBLEa'v, Fr. a picture, or whatever exhibits 2 ie 
thing; as, the table of contents. e N 
ABLER, /ubſt. [of table] a boarder, or one that diets W 


er. 
Tant Es [taveliere, It. tablas, Sp.] a certain game played on a table 
anets 


e corner or 


w of any. 


| 8 aſtronomy] are thoſe wherein the motions of the pl 
are calculated. AAS 
TazLEs [in perſpeQive] plain ſurfaces ſuppoſed to be tramp 
ndicular to the horizon. thing but 
2 [in heraldry] coats or eſcutcheons, containin no 4H 
the mere colour of the field, and not charged with figure, ? 
&c. 2 
Lexodromic TagILES [in navigation] are tables of traverſes, 
eaſy and ready ſolution of problems in navigation. 
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ſine or tangent may be found. 


cent, ſubſe. 


. u 
= fails and c. age. 2. Inſtraments 


TAC 


TSI Es of Houſes [with aſtrologers] tables ready calculated for the 
help of practitioners in that art, in ſetting a _ | 
12 welve TABLES, the tables of the Roman laws, engraved on 
braſs, brought from Athens to Rome, for the Decemwirs. . ; 2 
Tanks / Sines and Tangent, are proportional numbers calculated: 
from, and depending on the given quantity of the radius, whence any 


Ta'BLET, 14 [diminutive of table] 1. A ſmall table: or, 2d. a 
piece of painting, the ſame with tablature: Wo BS, 
| A pictur d tablet o'er the portal rais d. Table of Cebes. 
See TaBLATURE and TABLE. | 
TazLET. {in pharmacy] 1. A ſolid electuary, much the ſame as lo- 
zenges. 2. A medicine in a ſquare form. 3. A level ſurface, Written 


on or painted. | 
| CLI of Fines [in law] the making a table with the contents 


of any fine paſt in one term, for every county where the king's writ 


runs. 
Ta/nous, or Ta'soreT, ab. the ſame as Tapor. Spefator. Alſo 


a low ſtool, 
To Taso, or To Ta'sour, verb neut. [taborer, O. Fr.] to play 
upon the tabor, to ſtrike lightly and frequently, to tap gently. 
TaBovRE'T [as the _— of the taboaret] is a privilege ſome 
great ladies in France Have to fit in the queen's preſence. 
Ta'BOURINE, /ub/?. Fr. a ſmall drum or tabour. Shakeſpeare. 
'Tapre'rE, ſub. a tabourer. Obſolete. | 
Ta'BrerT, / TH a tabour. Genefis. 
Ta'BULa, Lat. a table or board. | ; 
Ta'svLa [in old records] a preſcribed form or directory for cathedral 
churches ; which the officer, a an hebdomedary, draws up at the be- 
inning of every week, and appoints the ſeveral perſons and their parts 
in the offices of the week following. f | | 
Ta'BULaR, .adj. [tabularis, Lat.] 1. Set down in the form of tables 
or ſynopſes. 2. Formed into laminz, made into ſquares. 
Ta'BULATE, verb af. [tabula, Lat.] to reduce to tables or f/. 


0 
nopſes. 5 
eiern, adj. [tabula, Lat.] having a flat ſurface, plain. 
rew. 6 55 Y ' 
TakurAru'xA [in muſic] the old way of ſetting down tunes, with 
letters inſtead of notes. ; | 
Ta'num, Lat. corrupt, black, gore- blood; alſo a thin ſort of matter 


iſſuing from an ulcer. | | 
Tacamana'cy, or TACAaMaca, a kind of reſinous gum brought from 
NT re, E’ for the thigh 
A'CES, ſubſe. aps for tafties, or tapes] armour for the thighs. 
7 pe 3 F f johnſan derives it from tach] a fort 
of claſp or button, any thing taken hold of. | | 
Ta'cuYcGRAPHY, or TACHEO'GRAPHY, _ [rachigraphia, Lat. ta- 
chygraphie, Fr. of raxvycaqua, of raue, quick, and vpn, Gr. writing] 
the art or practice of ſwift writing, ſhort-hand. 3 . 
Ta'ciT, adj. [tacite, Fr. tacito, It. and Sp. tacitus, Lat.] ſilent; im- 
plied or meant, tho not expreſſed by words. 95 
Terra, a goddeſs among the Romans, who was firſt worſhipped by 


E Numa Pompilius, as the god s of ſilence. 


Txa'crTLY, adv. [of tacit] ſilently, without expreſſing by words. 

Tacirv'RNMIT Y [taciturnite Fr. tatiturnitg, It. taciturnidad, Sp. taci- 
turnitas, Lat.] habitual filence ; cloſeneſs, or -reſervedneſs in ſpeech, 
not loquacity. | „„ HTS =! ; 4 
Taciru kx oOus [faciturnus, Lat.] ſilent, ſaying nothing, making no 
noiſe. 3; | dn fe Tidgiswy. | 
Tacx [prob. of attache, Fr. br -tachuela, Sp. See the verb] 1. A 
ſmall nail. 2. [With ſailors] the act of turning ſhips at ſea. 3. To 
Bold or bear tack ; to laſt, to hold out. Tack is ſtill retained in Scot- 
— denotes hold, or perſevering, coheſion, to ſtand firm or faſt to 
any thing. 

Fo -—, verb act. [of attacher, Fr. attaccare, It. tacholear, Sp.] 
1. To faſten together with ſmall nails. 2. To faſten to any thing in 
general. 3. [From the ſubſtantive] to join to by ſlightly ſewing, to 
unite, to ſtitch together. | 

Tacxs {in a ſhip] ropes for carrying forward the clews of the fails, to 
make them ſtand cloſe by the wind. ; | | 

To Tack about, verb neut. [in ſea language] to turn a ſhip, to bring 
a ſhip's head about, fo as to lie a contrary way. SE oak ES 
To Tack about, to take other meaſures, to change party. 

To ftand choſe upon à Tacx, or To ſail cloſe upon a Tack [ſea phraſes] 
ſignify that the ſhip ſails cloſe by the wind. - 2 

Ty hale aboard the Tacks {ſea phraſe] means to bring the tack down 
doſe to the cheſs- trees. > fa wond of nh, 7 

Eaſe the Tack [ſea-phraſe] ſignifies. to ſlacken it, or let it go or run 
out. 

7 riſe * 3 i. 1 let it all go out. 10 | s 

e Ship /ails upon a Tack, or The ſhip lands cloſe to a Tack, i. e. 
the ſails choke "hex wind. 2 7 

Ta'cker, ſub. one who binds or fixes one thing to another by tacks 

or by ſewing, c. 


Tex, or Ta'cxLING,:;/ub/.. 2 Wel. an arrow] 1. An arrow. 


The tabil ſmote, and in it went. Chaucer. 2. Weapons, inſtruments of 
action. He reſolved to take up his factle and be gone. L' Eſtrange. 5 
a 


Of taeckel,, or taeckeling, Du. a rope] the ropes and furniture 


| ſhip; and alſo of ſeveral machines or engines. 


o TackLe. [or rig] a Boat or Ship [taeckle en, Du. 
Winding Tackxue {in a ſhip]. a tackle, that ſerves as a pendant, with 


W = great double block and three ſhivers in each, in order to hoiſt in 


Tac'kL D, adj. [of tackle] made of ropes tacked together. Cords 
made like a tackled Er. Sbalteſpeare. | 954550 | 

Ta'cxrss [in a ſhip] are ſmall ropes running in three parts, having 
A* one end a pendant, with a block faſtened. to them, or elſe a launcer, 


ud at the other end a block and hook, to hang goods that are to be 


heaved into or out of the ſhip. - 
Ta'cxtss of a Boat, 11 for hoiſing a boat in or out of a ſhip. 

. Gunner's TacxLzs Con ſhip board] the ropes wherewith the ordnance 

8 haled in and out. ">." Sov 

Tx'cxuins, bt. [of tackle; which ſee] 1. The furniture of a maſt ; 

of action; as fiſhing tackling ; 
neceſſary implyments' for fiſhing. N | | 


* 
* 


TAI 
Tactic, or Ta/cricat, adj. [raxrix®:, ra, Gt. to tange, ſac- 


tigue, Fr.] pertaining to martial array. . | 
Tactics, /ubft. [raxrixn, Gr.] the art of diſpoſing any number of 


men into a proper form of battle. The Greeks were very ſxilful in titis 


pg of the art military, having public profeſſors of it, called fackici 
or rah] who were to teach and inſtruct the youth in this affair. 
TA'CTILE, adj. Fr. [ta&ilii, tactun, Lat.] that may fall under the 


TaCcTILE 2zalities [with naturaliſts] are ſuch as have a relation to 
our feeling; 0 

Tactriity fof agile] ſuſceptibility of the touch. 

Ta'pcasTER, a market town in the Welt-riding of Yorkſhire, 182 
miles from London. | 
Ta'cT10x, Fr. [of tactio, Lat.] act of touching. N 
Tabor, a pleaſant liquor ifluing out of a ſpungy tree in Ame- 
rica. | 
TA'DPOLE [of rade, vad, a toad, and pola, Sax. a young one] a 
8 frog or toad, before it is perfectly formed, conſiſting only of a 

dy without feet, and a tail; a porwiggle. 7 

Ta'en, the poetical contraction of taker, the preterite and participle 
paſhve of tale | | 

Tæ!xia, Lat. a ribbon, fillet, or tape. | 3 

Txzn1a [in medicine] a broad worm like a piece of tape, whence it 
is called the tape-worm. 7 . 

Tenia [with architects] a member of the Doric architecture reſem- 
bling a ſquare fillet or ruler, and ſerving in lieu of 2 cymatium, being 
any * as it were, by a capital below the triglyphs, of which it ſeems 

e baſe. - | 

Ta'FFEREL [in a ſhip] the uppermoſt part, frame, or rail, abaft over 
the poop. 5 6 7 | 

Ta'rrara, or Ta Fr ET, ſub. [taffetas, Fr. taffeta, It. taffetar, 
Sp. ] a ſort of thick ſilk. . 

Tac [prob. of attache, Fr. to bind, &c. tag, Iſlandic, the point of 
a lance] 1. A point of metal put to the end of a ſtring; as to fix tags or 
points to laces. 2. Any thing mean and paltry. | 

To Tac, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fit any thing with an end 
or point. 2. To append or adjoin one thing to another. "Tis agg 
with rhyme. Dryden. 3. To join: properly to rack. Swift. 

Ta'cce, a ſheep of a year old. f | | 

Ta“o-x Ac, a pitiful ragged fellow, &c. 1 

Ta“G- TAL, /ub/t. [of tag and tail] a worm which has the tail of an 
other colour. 

Tair [xægl. Sax. ] 1. The train of a beaſt, fowl or fiſh, that which 
terminates an animal behind, the continuation of the vertebræ of the 
back hanging looſe behind. 2. The lower part of any thing. 3. Any 
thing hanging long, a catkin. Tazls that hang on willow trees. Har 
vey. 4. Ludicroully, the hinder part of any thing. With the helm 
of turn and ſteer the tail. Hudibras. 5. To turn tail; to run away, 
to fly. | 20 "Wy STE | 

Tait (in law] a tally or piece of wood, cut in notches, uſed by bakers 
and others. | | „ 8 | 
_ The Tall, the lower part or tail of a gown. + 

Tait [in law] is a fee oppoſed to fee fimple, and which is not in a 
man's power to diſpoſe of, called alſo fee rail. | TY. 

Tair, Fee Tait, or TaiLLE ſin law] is an inheritance oppoſite to s- 
ſimple, and is ſo named, becauſe it is parted after ſuch a manner, that 
the owner has not free power to diſpoſe of it; being cut or divided by 


ſenſe of 0 ſuſceptible of touch. 


which the chief are, heat, cold, dryne/5, moiflure, and 


the firſt giver from all others, and tied to the iſſue of che donee. This 


limitation of tail is either general or ſpecial. 

General Tall [in law] is ſuch by which lands or tenements are limit- 
ed to a man, and the legitimate heirs of his body; ſo that he who holds 
by this title, let him have never ſo many lawful wives, one after an- 
another, his iſſue by all of them have a poſſibility to inherit ſucceſ- 
lively. 1 tf | | 
Special Tail [in law] is when lands or tenements are made over to 


a man and his wife, and to the a heirs of their bodies; but ſo 


that if the man bury his wife before iſſue, and take another, the iſſue 
by the ſecond wife cannot inherit the land; and alſo if land be given to 
a man and his wife, and to their ſon Thomas, «t is tail ſpectal. ee 

Tait after Poſſibility of Iſſue extin& (in law] is when land is given 
to a man and his wife, and to the heirs of both their bodies, and 
one .of them outlives the other, they having no. iſſue. In- which caſe, 
the ſurvivor is to hold the land for term of life, as tenant in tail, 
&c. ä | 
Tail of. the Trenches [in fortification] is the firſt work the beſiegers 
make at the opening of the trenches, as the head of the attack is carried 
on towards the place. 


Tail [with anatomiſts] that tendon of a muſcle which is fixed to the 


moveable part; and that fixed to the immoveable part is called the 
Bead. 5 | py 

Tail [wie botaniſts] the pedicle of the plant. 

Dove- Tall [with joiners, &c.] one of the . ſtrongeſt manners of 
jointing, by letting one piece of wood into another in a particular man- 
1 r. 5 
Peacock's Tail, a term applied to all circular compartments, which 
go enlarging from the centre to the circumference, imitating the feathers 
of a peacock's tail. 17 | N : 

Dragon's-T air. [in aſtronomy] the deſcending node of a planet. 

Plaugb-TAIIL, the handle of the plough, _ 

To . and TalL. See To Sravx. a | 

- Savallow-T air [in fortification] See Queue d hironde. 
To Tait, verb act. to pull by the tail. Hudibras. 

Ta1'LED, adj. [ot Lal Fr 2 9 A 3 

TAI LLAGE, ſub. [taille, Fr.) Taillage originally ſigniſies a piece cut 
out of the . ; metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's abPance 
paid by way of tribute. In law it fignifies a toll or tax. Col. 

TaiLLE, ub. See Tail, in Law. 

TailLs' {in heraldry} the ſame as | | 

TailLs' Douce, a term in paining, which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, ſigni» 
fies the art of ſculpture, or calcography itſelf ; whether done with the 
burin, or graver, or with aquafortis, which is called etching. _ 

Tails” [in muſic) the ſame as tenor. 


Parte per bend ſiniſter. 


_TarLLios [in architecture] is the flat, ſquare ſtone on the capital of a 


pillar. * 
e's Taro, 
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to be ready for, to engage with in battle. 


TAK. 
Tarior, fubf. [un tailleur, tailler, Fr. to cut] a maker of clothes. 
To Tailor, verb ac. [of tailler, Fr. to cut out] to make garments : 
a bad word. FUR AF of, - 1697 ITY K. DSM 
airs of Lions, are borne in coat-armour, who are ſaid to have very 
great ſtrength in them, and to flap them about their back and ſides 
when they are in anger, and alſo to ſweep the ground with them, when 
purſued, to wipe out their foot-ſteps, that they may not be followed by 


the track. | 3 Se ; I 
TaincT, /ub. a ſmall red ſpider, that infeſts cattle in the ſummer 


* 


TainT, ſub}. [teinte, of teint, Fr. dried or coloured] 1. Tincture, 


ſpot or ſtain, 2. The ſame as ang ; an inſect. There is found in the 
E a ſpider called a aint, of a red colour, and fo little, that ten 
of the largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. Brown. 3. Infection. 4. 
A ſpot, ſoil, blemiſh, or fully.” | | 
To Faint, verb af. [trindre, teint, Fr.] 1. To imbue or impreg- 
nate with ſomething. The tainted gale. Thomſon. 2. To fully, to 
ſtain. 3. To infect. 4. To corrupt. 5. [Of atteint, attainted, a cor- 
rupt contraction of attaint] to convict of a crime, Wc,  _ 
To TaixT, verb neut. to be infected or touched with infection. I 
cannot taint with fear. Shakeſpeare. | 
TarNTLEss, adj. [of taint] free from being infected, untainted. 
Tarxruxz, ub. [teinture, Fr. tinfura, Lat.) tinge, taint, defile- 
ment. Shakeſpeare, © | | 7 es ; 
To Tax, verb act. [tag (e) Dan. tag (a) Su. pre. took, part. paſſ. 
taken, ſometimes, took, tada, Iſland. ey tet, I take, ey took, I took] 
1. To receive from another what is offered. Then ook I the cup at the 
Lord's hand, Feremiab,. 2. To lay hold on, to catch by ſurprize; as 
to take advantage, or uſe artifice. 3. To ſnatch, to ſeize in general. 
To take up any occaſion. Hale. 4. To ſeize what is not given. 5. 
To receive in general. 6. To receive with good or ill will. 7. To make 
priſoner: 8. To delight, to engage, to captivate with pleaſure. 9. 
To ſurprize, to catch. Taken at a, diſadvantage. Collier. 10. To en- 
trap, to catch in a ſnare. 11. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe. 
12. To exact. Take no uſury. Leviticus. 13. To get, to appropriate, 
to have. Take the goods to thyſelf. Genes. 14. To uſe, to employ. 
This man ales time. Watts, 15. To blaſt, to infect. 16. To judge 
in favour of. What ſide to tate. Dryden. 17. To admit any thing 
bad from without. To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras. 


18. To get, to procure. 19. To turn to, to practiſe. 20. To comply 


with, to cloſe in with. 21. To form, to fix. 22. To catch in the 
hand, to ſeize. 23. To admit, to ſuffer any ſtamp or impreſſion. 24. 
To perform any action in general. 25. To receive into the mind. 26. 
Top into, To tate ſhip, Camden. 27. To go along, to follow, to 
purſue. Took the fame train or courſe. den. 28. To ſwallow, to 
receive in general. 29. To ſwallow as a medicine. 30. To chooſe 
one out of more. 31. To copy. Beauty alone could beauty tate off 
right. Dryden. 32. To convey, to tranſport, to carry. 33. To faſten 
on, to ſeize; 34. Not to refuſe, to accept. 35. To adopt. 36. To 
change with reſpect to place. He tool out two-pence. Luke. 37. 


To feparate. 38. To admit, to receive. 39. To purſue, to go in. 


Take the way. Dryden. E To receive any diſpoſition or temper of 
mind, good or bad. 41. To endure, to bear. Take a jeſt. Spectator. 
42. To draw, to derive. 43. To leap, to jump over. Make you 
take the hatch. Shakeſpeare. 44. To aſſume. 45. To allow, to ad- 
Mit. 46: To receive with fondneſs. 47. To carry out for uſe. They 
ſhould ate nothing for their journey. Sz. Mark. 48. To ſuppoſe, to 
receive in thought, to entertain in opinion. | 
conrſe. - Takes his airy courſe. Dryden. po. To ſeparate for one's ſelf 
from any quantity, to remove for one's ſelf from any place. God 0 
him. Genet. 5. Not to leave, not to omit. To tale along with 


them a clear idea. /2rbuthnor. 52. To receive payments. 53. To ob- 


tain by menſuration. He tot the dimenſions, — 54. To with- 
draw. Tool me aſide. Spectalor. 5 5. To effect fo as not to laſt, to 
ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe. * o compriſe, to comprehend. 57. 
To have recourſe to, to repair to. 58. To produce, or ſuffer to be pro- 
duced. Tale good effect. Spenſer, 59. To catch in the mind. 60. 
To hire, to rent. 61. To engage in, to be actite in. Taking your 
part. Shakeſpeare. 62. To ſuffer, to —_— Take thy chance. Ad- 
diſon.” 63. To admit in copulation. 64. To catch eagerly. Took the 
word. Drydex. 65. To uſe as an oath or expreſfſion. 66. To ſeize, 
as 'a diſeaſe. 67. To take away; to deprive of, to diveſt. 68. To take 
away; to ſet aſide, to remove. 69. To tal care; to be careful for, to 

perintend. 70. To rake care; to be cautious or vigilant, 77. To 


tale courſe; to have recourſe to meaſures. 72. To take down ; to cruſh, 


to humble, to . fo reduce. 73. To take down; to ſwallow, to 
take by the mouth. 74. To take from; to detract, to derogate. 75. 
To take from ; to diveſt, to deprive of, 76. To take heed; to beware, to 
be caut.ous. 77. To tale bred to; to attend. 78. To take in; to com- 
priſe; to comprehend.” 79. Te take in; to admit, to receive. 80. To 
tale in; to win. 81. To tale in; to receive. 82. To take in; to re- 
ceive into the mind. 83. To take oath; to ſwear, 84. To take off; to 
myalidate;” to deſtroy, to remove. 85. To tate off; to withhold, to 
withdraw. 86. To tate off; to ſwallow, 87. To take ; to purchaſe. 
88. To take off; to copy. Bg. To take off; to find place for. go. To 


ate off; to remove. 91. To take order with;"'to take courſe with, to 


check, to reſtrain. ' 92. To take out; to remove from within any place. 
93. To take part; to ſhare. 94. To take place; to prevail, to have ef- 
fect. 95. To tale up; to borrow upon creditor intereſt. 96. To take up; 
„ To take aß; to apply to 
the uſe of. We tool up arms. Addiſon. 98. To take ap; to begin. 
99. To take up; to faſten with a ligature paſſed under. 100. To fate up ; 
to engroſs, to engage. 101. To take up; to ſeize, to catch, to arreſt, 
to impriſon, 102. To take up; to have final recourſe to. Took up their 
3 the Chriſtian religion. Auuiſon. 103. To take up; to admit. 
104: Jo tate up; to reprimand, to anſwer by chiding or reproving. 105. 
To tale up; to begin where the former left off. 106. To take up; to 
lift. 107. To take up; to occupy, to employ. 108. To fake up; to ad- 
juſt, to accommodate; as, to tale ap 4 quarrel. 109. To take up; to 
comprize. 110. To take up; to adopt, to aſſume. '111. To fals up; to 


collect, to exact a tax, 112, To take on, or won; to appropriate to, to 


aſſume, to admit to be imputed to. 113, 70 take apon; to aſſume, to 
arrogate, to claim —, 114. To takt root [in plants] to ſprout or 
downwards. 115. To take in marriage; to marry. 116. To take 
in writing ; to write down. 117. To take a walk; to go a walki 
1rs.'To rake coach, water, or horſe; to go by coach, water, or an 


* 


tract, to bring into à narrower compaſs, to leſſen; as, to 7317 in the 


to. Take in with the contrary faction. Bacon. 11. To take notice; u 


pleaſure ; then they ſay, the ſhip can take and leave upon hey, if he 


*weighed 3000 ſhekels, and was in our money'3537.-11 5, 104. the talent 


9. To direct, io ſteer a 


image of a heavenly ſign, conſtellation or planet, 


1 1 f f A 1 
TarisMA'xvie, or 'FatisMa NICAL, 


TAL 


* 

horſe-back. 119. To take the field [war term] to begin the camn,;.. 

To Taxk, pho neut. 1. To — the — K. a tenders” 
Some took towards the park. Dryden. 2. To pleaſe, to gain reception. 
3. To have the natural or intended effect. The impreſſion takerh, þ, 
con. 4. To'catch, to fix. Flame taketh. Baton. 5. To take afl, 
to learn of, to reſemble, to imitate.” 6. 20 fade in; to incloſe, 7. 7, 
take in; to cheat, to gull; a low vulgar phraſe. 8. To tale in; to con. 


ſails. 9. To take in hand; to undertake. 10. To take in with; to reſort 


obſerve. 12. To take notice; to ſhew by any act that obſervation :; 
made. 13. To tale on; to be violently affected. 14. To take on; 1 
2 to pine. 15. To tate on; to aſſume, to arrogate. I 74s Me 

ere on me as a phyſician, Shakeſpeare. 16. To take to; to apply i 
to be fond of. 17. To tale to; to betake, to have recourſe. 1g, J, 
take up; to ſtop. Sinners at laſt tale ap and ſettle in a contempt of je. 
ligion. Tillotſon. 19. To take up; to reform. 20. To take up with; 
to be contented with. 21. To take up with ; to lodge, to dell, ;, 
To take with; to pleaſe. | 

To Takt and Leave [in ſea language] a phraſe uſed of a ſhip when 
ſhe ſails ſo well, that ſhe can come up with another, or out-ſail her x 


vill. i ee | | 
TA'kEN, part. paſſ. of take. See To Tart. 
TAa'KER, ſub/t. [of take] one that takes. J ts, „en 
Ta'kx1NG, ab. [of take] ſeizure, diſtreſs, calamity, 

TALARIA, Lat. the winged ſhoes of Mercury. 
TaLARIA [with phyſicians} gouty ſwellings in the ankles. 
Ta'LBor, /ubft..[prob. of vaql, a tail, and bupan, Sax. above] ay 

with his tail turned up, noted for his quick ſcent, in finding out the 
tracks, lodgings, and forms of beaſts, and purſuing them with open 
mouth, and a continual.cry, with ſuch eagerneſs,” that, if not taken of 
by the huntſman, he is ſpoiled: eos; ©3510 SN 

- TaLE, ſubſe. [ralu, wx}e; of xellan, Sax. to tell or relate, tale, Dr. 

taal, Su. a diſcourſe] 1} A narrative, a ſtory ; commonly a ſight ai 

petty account of ſome trifling or fabulous incident; as, a ale of à ub. 

2. Oral relation, 3. [ xàlan, Sax.] to count, number reckoned, 

Tarn [of xerzl, Sax. tal, Dan. getal, Du. zahn, Ger.] 1. A con- 

putation, reckoning, numeral accounts. 2. Information, diſcloſure of 

any thing ſecret. To tell tali what they find, Bacon. 
TA'LE-BEARER, /ubft, [of tale and bear] one who gives officious or 
malignant intelligence, a tell-tale. 4a 4 
TA'LE-BEARING, ſubſt. [of tale and bear] the act of informing off. 
ciouſly and malignant iy. | 
Ta'LEvT,Fr.-[ralento, It. and Sp. talentum, Lat. raaru, Gr] I. A 
talent ſignified ſo much weight, or a ſum of money, the value difering 
according to the different ages and countries. - Arbuthnot. 2. Faculty, 
power, gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed from the talents men- 
tioned in the Goſpel. 3. Quality, nature. An improper and mitaken 

Tarzyr [among the Jews] of ſilver, value 342 J. 3 5. 94. of gold, 
4574. ferling; but according to Dr. Cumberland, a talent of lilver 


of gold was of the ſame weight; and in our money, 0 197 74. 
and in the tables of the Gretian, Roman, &c. a Grecian talentis equal 
to 60 mite; and in our money, 193 f. 15. And: if there be y miſe 
take in what follows, the reader muſt rectify it for himſelf. 
Tarzr e e te] ſilver, in value 193/. 15/- | 

| 1 ewiſh weight] which peing reduced to bw _ 

troy, contains 189 pounds, 8 ounces,” 1ny-weights, and 17 $723 
ALENT/ — Attic] is 56 Pott, 1 ounces, 17 grains, to) 


1 


weight. 9 . 58 $20 1 he 
3 Penny-weights, an 
rains. D 

Tarmr fof Alexandria] contains gr pounds, 15 Pen webt 

troy, 77 44% 44 Us »f ER. AN} 87 

Terzur (of Antioch} evinitains 341 pounds, 6 ounces, 4 P77 

weights, 6 grains, troy. 1 8 11. 
Great Tal Nr of Silver [among the Romans] 99“/ 0 e 


17 % 


ling. | a 
— the Leſter [of ſilver) worth 75 J. ſterling. 
TaLENT the Greater [of gold] worth 1125 7. ſterling. on dee 
TALENTS: 1. Parts or endowments. 2., Defire or inclinatio 
TabLany £5: : ici by * | ' 
TA'LEs, Lat. ſuch, like. : 
Tauzs, Lat. [in law] a ſapply of jury-men for them that do not f 
pear, or who have been challenged as not indifferent apa 1 
„ the author of a ſtory; as, I tell qu # | 
taleſman. made 
Tariarv'aA [in old records] talſhide or talwood, longwood, ma 
into billets. - ak | | iſhment, where- 
.Ta"Lion Law [lex talionis, Lat.] a retribution 7 or? 8b another; 
by an evil is returned 976g like that committed againſt us v) | 
as an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. rtain 
Ta'L1Man [Tzoua, Gr.) a magical character, ſup 3 
figures or images, engraved or carved under ſeveral fu hich ſome 
vations of the characters and diſpoſitions of the heavens, 
aſtrologers, &e, attribute wonderful virtues, a5 Calling 
fluence of the celeſtial bodies; ſome ſay it is a _ 4 
lanet, in 0r- 
thetic ſtone, or on a metal correſponding to the ſtar or 1 
er to receive its influence z they — ſome of them fond) e 


whom it repreſents is preſerved or waſted away. ted the 
ee Abu/pbaragius having, in the Life of erna, 4 
- tory of the magie visg and por, ſays © that _ f „, and adds 
gers ranked: them amongſt the ſpecies of tal 1 Beetles in mau 
Achat the inventor of thade fah/mans 2 Pococt, F' 
houſes" of Bagdad. "Hit; Dyraſ. p. 259 * oF 
162, 163. Je, Arab. et ſman] pemiuing - 


taliſman, magical. The former Addiſon uſes. 3 Ot 
Tatts MANIST [ taliſmaniſte, Fr.] 1. A maker of tali k 
who gives credit to them. 


Tat 


curſe fluently and familiarly, not to converſe in ſet ſpeeches. 2. To 
— idly, to — impertinently. 3. To give account. 4. To ſpeak, 
to reaſon, to confer. _ | | SY 

Tark, fut. (talu, of tellan, Sax. ] 1. Diſcourſe, fluent and familiar 
ſpeech, oral converſation. 2. Report, rumour. 3, Subject of dif- 
courſe. And be their talk. Milton. 

Tauc, or Talk, ahl. Fr. [talcum, Lat.] tones compoſed of plates 
are generally parallel, flexible, and elaſtic ; as talk, catſilver, or glim- 
mer, of which there are three ſorts; the yellow or golden, the white or 
filvery, and the black. Woodward. f . | 

TAa/LKATIVE [of talk] full of talk, F ing. much. n ; 

Ta'LKATIVENESS [of talkative] fulneſs of prate, quality of being 
given to talk much. 

Ta'LKER, „f. [of talk] 1. One who talks. 2. A pratling perſon, 
one who talks too much. 3. A braggadochio, a boaſter. Taylor. 

TA'LKY, adj. [of talk] conſiſting of talc, reſembling talc. Wood- 
l Ye | 5 

TALL adj. I tal, Brit. Prob. of 5, Heb. he elevated, or of taille, Fr. 
ſtature, or tall, Su. a pine] 1. High in ſtature. 2. High, lofty in ge- 
neral. - Talleſt pines. Milton. 3. Sturdy, luſty. 

Ta'LLa, Lat. [with phyſicians) a ſwelling of the . gout about the 
ancles. 

TA'LLAGE; e Fr. taglia, It.] cuſtom or impoſt. 

Ta'LLace [in old records] 4 certain rate, according to which barons 
and knights were taxed by the king, towards the expences of the ſtate, 
and inferiour tenants by their lords on certain occaſions. 

TALLAa'G1uM Facere [in old records] to give up accounts in the Ex- 

uer, - 
A'LLAT10 [in an univerſity] a keeping an account, as by tallies, of 
the bottles, and delivery of meat and drink in a college. 

Ta“LLIA, the ſet allowance in meat and drink for every canon and 
prebendary in our old cathedral churches. 

TaLLI1a'Rti de Certo, &c. [in old records] to be aſſeſſed at a certain 
rate towards the tallage or tax formerly laid by the king on his barons 
and knights, 5 | EW 

Ta'LLow, ſub}t. ſtalge, Dan. and Su. talck, L. Ger.] the fat of beaſts 
melted, ſuet. - | | | | 

5 TAa'LLow, verb ac. [from the ſubſt. ] to do over with tallow, to 
greaſe. 1 

TA'LLOW-CHANDLER, ſubft. [of tallow and chandelier, Fr.] a maker 
and vender of tallow candles; not a wax chandler. : 

TA'LLOWw -CHANDLERs, were incorporated anno 1461, and by ſeveral 
kings afterwards confirmed. They conſiſt of a maſter, four wardens, 
about 40 aſſiſtants, and 148 livery-men, &c, The livery fine is 15 J. 
85. Their armorial enſigns are party per feſs azure and argent, a pale 
counterchanged ; on every piece of the firſt a turtle dove; of the ſecond, 
with each an olive branch in its mouth, or. Their hall is on Dowgate- 


TALLOW-TREE, a certain tree which produces a ſort of unctuous g 


juice, of which candles are made. 

1 TA LLOWIsu, adj. [of tallow] greaſy, having the nature of tal- 
We: 

TALL-woop, a long ſort of ſhive riven out of trees, which is cut 


ſhorter into billets. 


+ Ta'LLY [bois taille, of tailler, Fr. to cut, taglia; It. raja, Sp.] 1. A 


cut, or cleft piece of wood or ſtick in conformity to another, to ſcore up 
an account upon by notches; ſuch as is given at the king's exchequer 
to thoſe who pay in money there upon loans. 2. Any thing in general 


made to ſuit another. 


To TaLLy, verb neut. [tailler, Fr. tagliare, It.] to anſwer exactly 
as one tally does to another, or the tally to the ſtock; to be fitted, to be 
conformable or ſuitable. 

To Ta'LLy, verb ac. 1. To fit, to ſuit, to cut out for any thing. 


2. To mark or ſcore upon a tally. 


To TaLLy the Sheets {ſea phraſe] a word of command, ordering the 
ſheats of the main-ſail or fore-ſail to be haled off. | 
TAa'LLYMAN, one who ſells clothes, linen, and other neceſſaries on 
credit, to be paid by weekly payments. | | 
Ta'Lmvo, or Tualuvp, ab. [o, of mb, Heb. he learned] 
ſeven folio volumes of the Jewith oral law or ceremonies, and comments 


of their rabbins thereupon, in great eſteem with them. See Misnxa, 


and Sox IT ES, compared. 8 
Taluv'picaL, adj. [of talnud] pertaining to the Talmud. 
TATMupisx, one well verſed or ſtudious in the Talmud. 

- TA'LNess, Jab. [of tall] height of ftature. 

Ta'Lon, Fr. Ci. e. a heel] the claw of a bird of prey. 

Tarox [with architects] a ſmall member made of ſquare fillets, and a 

alt Cymatium : it is different from an aſtragal, the laiter being a round 
member; whereas the fal conſiſts of two portions of a circle, one on 
the outſide, and the other within. 

Reverſed Talon, is a talon with the concave part uppermoſt. 

Ta"LoneD, adj. [of talon] having talons. - | 

Ta'Lons, 2 [of talon] the claws of a bird of prey. 

Ta'LrA, Lat. a mole {with ſurgeons] a ſwelling that is ſoft and 
1 large, uſually ariſing in the head and face, which takes its name 
— preying upon the ſcull under the ſcin, as a mole creeps under the 
Tatrzs ſin chirurgery] tumours on the head, commonly che conſe- 
quence of the venerial' diſeaſe. They raiſe the ſkin from the pericra- 
num, and generally indicate the foulneſs of the bone underneath. 


| = us [with anatomiſts] à bone of the heel with a convex 


- 


Talus [in architecture] is the ſenſible inclination or ſlope of a work; 
as. of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed by degrees, 
4s it riſes in height, to make it firmer. | 

Tar vs Exterior, is the flope on the outſide, towards the country. 
Tal us Interior {in fortification] is the ſteepneſs of a work on the in- 
— EH ͤ v 
ar us, Lat. [in fortification] is the ſlope given to the rampart or 
wall, chat it may ſtand the ned wie pes ; 2 
Tauvs Saperier, of à parapet, is the ſſope on the top of che parapet, 
allows the ſoldiers to defend the covert-way with ſhot, which 
could not do were it level. > | | | 
ren [in old ſtatutes] fire - wood. 


To Talk, verb neut. [taelen, Du. vellan, Sax.] 1. To ſpeak, to 


TAN 

Ta“uaR IND, or TAMarinD-TREE, ahi. [tamarin, Fr. tamarind, It. 
and Sp. tamarindus, Lat.] . An Indian fruit. Lenitives are calliag 
tamarind:. Wiſeman. 2. The tree. | | 

TA MARISK [tatatis, Fr. and Sp. tamariſco, It. tamariſeus, Lat.] a 
kind of tree that grows tall, and its wood is medicinal. Mortimer. 
 Ta'mac, or 'FamBa'qua, a mixture of gold and copper, which the 
account more beautiful, and ſet a greater value on than on gold 
elf. 

TA'MBARINE [tambourin, Fr.] a ſmall drum, a tabor. Spenſer. 

Ta"mBouR, Fr. [tanbor; Arab.] 1. A drum. 2. A fine fieve. Abul- 
pharagius a a rei it as a muſical inſtrument of a lower kind, in uſe 
among the Arabians; and yet (if Pm not miſtaken) in proceſs of time 
came into ſo much repute, as to be ffruch, or play'd upon, before the 
Sultans of the houſe of Ottoman; and when Sulcat Aladin ſent to Orth. 
man · beg, the royal banner, ſword, and robe, he ſent withal the tamnbou- 
[or tympanum]; as the learned Pocock in his /pecimen tells as ; who adds, 
that while the tambour was ſtruck, Othman (who was then a dependant 
on Sultan Aladin) did, in honour of that prince, ariſe, and ſtand upon 
his feet; and, that from hence the cuſtom flow'd; that the Turkiſh ſol- 
diery always ſtand, While the royal :ambours are plying.” Pacock's 
Specimen, p. 42. 

TamBouR [in architecture] a term uſed of the Corinthian and Com- 
poſite Capitals; of a member that bears ſome reſemblance to a drum; 
alſo a, little box of timber-work, covered with a cieling within fide the 

porch of ſome churches, to keep out the wind by folding doors. 


TamBouk ſin maſonry] a round ſtone or courſe of ſtones, ſeveral 


whereof form a ſeftion of the ſhaft of a column not ſo high as a diame- 
ter. 8 

Tame, adj. [xame, Sax. tam, Dan. tamd, Su. tem, Du. taem, L. 
Ger. ſahm, II. Ger. ] 1. Not wild; gentle, domeſtic. 2. Cruſhed, ſub- 


dued, ſpiritleſs, heartleſs, 3. Unauimated, ſpiritleſs; as, a tame poem: 


a low phraſe. 


To Tame, verb act. [gatamgan, Goth. tame, temean, Sax. temm 


(en) Du. taem (en) L. Ger. zahm (en) H. Ger. domare, It. and Lat. do- 
mar, Sp.] 1. To make that which was wild, unruly or diſobedient, gen- 
tle, governable and obedient; to reclaim. 2. To ſubdue, to conquer, 
to cruſh. | 
To Tau [or ſuppreſs] the paſſions. 
Tame. See Thame. 
Ta'MEABLE, adj. [of tame] that may be timed. 
Ta"MELY, ad. (camehce, Sax.] after a gentle manner, not wildly, 
meanly, ſpiritleſly. | : | 
Ta'meness, Aab. vameney ye, Sax.) 1. Gentleneſs, not wildneſs. 
2. Want of ſpirits. . 
- Ta'mes, /ubft. [of tame] one that tames or conquers, a ſubduer. 


led. 

Ta'mpion, or Ta'Mx1Nn, ſub. 1. A kind of plug or ſtopple for clo- 
ſing of a veſſel. 2. [In gunnery] the ſtopple of the month of a great 

un. | | 

To Ta'mPteR, verb neut. [of tempero, Lat. Skinner. Of uncertain 
etymology} 1. To be buſy with phyſic. 2. To meddle, to have to 
do without fitneſs or neceſſity, 3. To deal with, to practiſe upon, to 
endeavour to draw in, or bring to one's purpoſe. 

Ta'mworTH, a borough town, 107 meaſured miles from London. 
It is ſo equally divided bythe river Tame, that one half, wiz. The weſt 
part, ſtands in Staffordſhire, and the eaſt in Warwickſhire; and each 
chuſes a member of parliament. | 
To Tax, verb al. xannan, Sax. tannen, Du. tanner, Fr.] 1. To 
prepare the hides of beaſts by impregnating or imbuing them with bark, 
ſo as to make them into leather. 2. [Prob. a corruption of /awwney, and 
that of zane, It. tawney, or of fare, Fr.] to embrown or ſcorch by the 
ſun, to burn as the ſun does. ; 

To Tan, verb neut. To become tawney by being burnt in the ſun. 

Tan, /ub/. [xan, Sax.] the bark of the oak, or other tree, ground or 
chopt, uſed in tanning or dreſſing of ſkins. 

Taxa“ cr uu, Lat. [with botaniſts] tanſey. | 

Ta'nacLes [perhaps of tanailles, Fr.] certain inſtruments of torture 
like pincers. * 

Tax for Tak EN, taten. May. 

Tax-Hhousk [tarerie, Fr. teneria, Sp.] the place for tanning. 

Tac, /ub/. [ prob. of tanghe, Du. ſharp, acrid] 1. A rank taſte, a 
ſtrong taſte left in the mouth. 2. Reliſh, taſte: a low word. Not the 
leaſt tang of religion. Atterbury. 3. Something that leaves a ſting or 
pain behind it. A tongue with a fang. Shakeſpeare. 4. Sound, tone. 
Miſtaken for tone or twang. Holder. 9 : 

To Taxe, verb a. [miſtaken for zwang. Johnſon] to ring with. 
Let thy tongue fang arguments of ſtate. Shakeſpeare. ! 5 

Tan ENT, fabi. Fr. [of tangens, Lat. touching ; with mathematicians} 
a 1 — line drawn on the outſide of a circle perpendicular to ſome radius 
or ſemi- diameter. A plane is faid to be tangent to a cone when it is 
coincident with two lines, one of which is drawn on the ſurface of the 
cone, and thro? its vertex ; and the other a tangent to the circle of the 


baſe, meeting the former line in the point of contact, 
TANGENT of @ Curve, is a right line drawn ſo as to touch it, but, if 


continued, will not cut it. | f a 
TaxncenrT [in geometry] a right line which touches a circle, 3. e. 
that meets it in ſuch a manner, that, if infinitely produced, it would ne- 
ver cut the ſame, 7. e. never come within the circle, . 
Tancenr of an Arch [in trigonometry] is a right line raiſed perpen- 
dicularly on the extreme of the diameter, and continued to a point, 
where it is cut by a ſecant, 7. e. by a line drawn from the center, chro- 
the extremity of the arch, whereof it is a tangent. f 
* TancenT of a Conic Section, as of a parabola, or other algebraic 
curve, is a right line drawn cutting the axis produced. 
* Artificial TAxGENTSs, are the logarithms of the tangents of arches. 
p Line of TaxGenTs, a line uſually placed on the ſector and Gunter's 
cale. n a 
Method of TancenTs, a method of determining the quantity of the 
tangent of any algebraic curve, the equation defining that curve being 


_ 
„ of a Circle (in geometry] is * line drawn without che 
circle, perpendicular to ſome radius, and which touches the circle but in 
one point. Mo. | 7 
| » 


1Q as 


Ta'mmy, or Ta'my, /utft. a ſort of worſted tuff, which lies cock - 


I Tancis1i'LiTY of ta ible] the quality of being felt by the touch. 1 Tea, /ubPp.. (cane, dena, con, dax. tarre, Du. tiara, Su. tier, 5 
Ta xoiBLE, a [ Tramgobile Fr. It. and Sp. rengibilis, Lat.] that may liquid pitoh, turpentine; or a ſort of groſs, fatty liquor, drained 8 
be touched, ſenſible to the touch. | fre from the trunks of pine or fir-trees, | 
Ta vo, /ub/t. 1. A knot of things mingled in one another, a com- Tak, Aut. [from tar, uſed in ſhips] a failor, a ſeaman; in ,, 
plication of things. 2. [Among the Scots] a ſea-weed, ſuch as adheres tempt. . | | _ 
to oyſters, and grows on rocks by the ſea- ſide, between high water and To Tax, verb a. Iteeren, Du.] 1. To do over with tar, 2 T 
w water mark. | | 1 ; teaze, to provoke ; with oz. Shakeſpeare. 2 
To Ta'xcLE, verb a. [prob, of rangl, Sax. a ſmall twig of which TaRANTRus [ragailale, Gr.] a name given Jupiter, from the 8 
' | ſnarts were made for birds] 1. To implicate or knit together. 2. 10 of Taranta in Bithynia. | | | 1 
enſnare, to entrap. 3. To embroil, to embarrafs, Craſba w. See lo TaAANTARA, the ſound of a trumpet, in calling to battle. 
ExTancLE. | 1 | ws TaRANTA“TI, Lat. perſons bitten by the inſect, called a tarantula. 
- To TaxelE, werb neut. to be entangled, or intricate, as thread, Ee. TaRATNTISsu, a diſtemper that ariſes from the bite of a tarantula. 
| Ta'x1sT, ub. [of dane, Sax. a nobleman, taanifiber, Iriſh and TaRAa'NTULA, It, [rarentula, Fr. So named of Tarentum in Apuliy 
Erſe] elected to a chieftainry or captainry. After the death of any of a venomous aſh-coloured ſpider, ſpeckled with little white and black. 
theit captains (meaning chiefs) they aſſemble to chooſe another in his or red and green ſpots, about the ſize of an acorn, and having cioh: 
ſtead, and nominate commonly the next brother, and then next to him feet, and as many eyes; it is hairy, and from it mouth proceed 5 
do they chuſe next of the blogd to be tau, who ſhall next ſucceed him forts of horns or trunks, with exceeding ſharp tops, through which K 
in the ſaid captainry. Spen/er. | conveys its poiſon, whole bite is of ſuch a nature, that it is to be = 
Ta'uis rx from tan;/?] an ancient municipal law or tenure of Eng- only by muſic, a 
land, which allotted the tenure of lands, caſtles, os. held by this te- TaRa'xacon, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb dandelion. 
nure, to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capable perſon of the name or 'Tara'x1s [rapatis, of ragavow, Gr.] a perturbation of the humou; 


blood of the perſon deceafed, without any regard to proximity. of the eye, ſtomach, or the entrails. 
Tax1sTRY [in the kingdom of Ireland] an ancient cuſtom of prefer- TA'RCHON [Tapyur, Gr.] the herb tarragon. | 
ring a man of ripe age before a child, an uncle before a nephew, Sc. Ta'rparT, 44%, / tardans, Lat.] lingering, delaying, &. 
See TawisT, © By the Iriſh cuſtom of raniſtry, the chieftains of ever TarDa'T10N, /utft. [tardo, Lat.] the act of hindering or dely. 
country, and the chief of every ſect, had no longer the eſtate than for life ng. | 
in their chieferies: And when their chieftains were dead, their ſons, or A'RDIGRADE, or TaRDI'cRapous, adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] foy. 
next heirs did not ſucceed them, but their taniſts, who were elective, and paced, going ſlowly. Brows. . 
purthaſed their elections by ſtrong hand. Davies. = TaRDI'LOQUENCE, /ub/?. [tardiloquentia, Lat.] ſlowneſs of ſpeech, 
Taxx, ſabſt. tangue, O. Fr. ] a ſort of large baſon, ciſtern or pond, TazpiLo'quiovs, 4%. [zardiloguas, Lat.] flow of ſpeech, | 
in the ground, to keep water in. Ta'rDILY, adv. [of tardy] flowly, ſluggiſnily. | 
TANK ARD, /ubſt. [tanguard, Fr. not improbably of cantharus, Lat. Ta'RDingss [of tardy] 1. Slowneſs, unwillingneſs to motion or adion: 
but Dr. J. H. derives it of eg, or noiſe the lid makes] a large veſſel a low word. 2. Guiltineſs of a fault, | 
with a cover, for ſtrong drink, a drinking-port. | | TA*RDITY, ſubft . [taraditas, from tardus, Lat. tardivits, Fr.] ſlowneß, 
Ta'nner [of xannan, Sax. or taxeur, Fr.] one that prepares hides want of ſwiftneſs. Digby. | ; 
and ſkins by tanning them ſo as to make them into leather. Ta'rDY, adj. [tardus, Lat. tartif, Fr. tardo, It.] 1. Slow, not ſyift, 
Tan-yiT, a pit or cave into which the hides are put to be tanned. | 2. 2 fluggiſh, unwilling to act or move. 3. Dilatory, late, te. 
Ta'nquan, Fe as it were, as tho” or if. | mw” dious, 4. Unwary : a low word. I took thee tardy. Hudibrat. 5. 
AJ Tanquan [in the univerſities] is uſed of a perſon of worth and Criminal, offending : alſo a low word. Cullier. 6. Guilty. 
learning, who is fit company for the fellows of colleges, &c. To Ta'rbr, verb af. [tarder, Fr.] to delay, to hinder, Slate. 
' /Ta'nsy [tanacetum, Lat. tanaiſe, Fr. tanaceta, It. athanaſia, Sp.] an pere. 3 4 | 
herb; alſo a ſort of pancake or pudding made with it. | | Ta'zpo, It. [in muſic books] fignifies low, much the ſame 2 lr. 
TanTa'LIDes, ſo were the deſcendants of Tantalus called. See Tan- go, It. : | Fad. 
TALIZE, | oe | | Take, pret. of tear. See To Tzar. ; 
Ta'NTALISM, /ub/t. [of tantaliſe] a puniſhment like that of Tantulus. Take, /ubſt. Fr. [tara, of tarare, It. to ſubſtract] 1. The weight. 
Audiſam. | | 2. The allowance made to the buyer for weight of the caſk, box, frail, 
o TA'NTAL1zZE, verb act. [of Tantalus, a king of Phrygia, whoſe cheſt, wrapper, bag, or any thing conjaiving any merchandize or com- 
puniſhment was to ſtarve among fruits and water, which he could not modity fold by weight. 1 
teach, by their continually receding whenever he attempted to take To Tars, verb ad. [tarare, It.] to mark a cafk, Oc. with ſuch 


them] to torment by the ſhew of pleaſures which cannot be reach'd. weight. | | 
* 45 a Tak E of Flax, the fineſt dreſs'd part. 


Adalſn. 5 | 
TAa'NTAMOUNT, 44. Fr. [of tantum, Lat. or tant, ſo much, and Mon- Take, ſubſt. [teeren, Du. Skinner. or tehren, L. Ger. zchren, H. Ger, . — 
ant, of monter, Fr. to amount] equivalent or that amounts or comes to to conſume, becauſe they rob or conſume the corn] a weed growing of the 
much. | | | 5 among corn. | | | | laſs. 
FaxT!'vy, adv; [from the note of a hunting horn, ſo expreſſed in ar- TakGe, or TARGET [xanga, Sax. targa, It. taria, Sp. large, Fr. wc 5˙7 
ticulate ſounds ; of tanta, with ſo much, and wi, Lat, force. S linner] a farian, Wel. which, as Johnſon ſays, ſeems to be the original of the E who 


full gallop, or full ſpeed. _- | reſt ; taargett, Erle] a kind of ſhield or buckler, borne on the left arm. |  foltan' 

To Ride TawT1vy, to ride with full ſpeed. e of It was commonly uſed for a defenſive weapon, and leſs in circumference | empire, 
TanTrvr, a nick. name given to a worldly-minded clergyman, who than a ſhield. | | | | | empire, 
beſtirs himſelf 9 1 7 Tax uu, ſubP. Chald. [i. e. the interpretation] a paraphraſe on the EKlban it 


_ Ta'xTLzvG, fub/. [of Tantalus) one ſeized: or tormented with hopes Pentateuch, Cc. in the Chaldee language. | | Perſia, 
of pleaſure inattainable. Shakeſpeare. i 1 Ta'R1FF, /ubft. [Perhaps a Spaniſh word. Jobnſor. tarif, Fr. tarifa, from hi 
To Tar [ræppan, Sax. rapper, Fr. tappen, Du. tap, Su. and L. Ger. It.] the rates agreed upon between princes and ſtates, to be laid upon bliſh ar 
zapzen, H. Ger.] 1. To broach a caſk or veſſel, to pierce a veſſel. It their reſpective merchandizes; a cartel of commerce. A tariff or decla- name of 
is likewiſe uſed of the liquor. 2. To touch lightly, to ſtrjke gently. ration of the duties of import and export. Addiſon. title of 1 
To Tay, verb neut. [with hunters] as, a. hare is ſaid to tap or beat, Takirr [with arithmeticians] a proportional table, contrived for the = 81Des, | 
when he. makes a noiſe. 5 ſpeedy reſolving queſtions in the rule of fellowſhip, when the ſtocks, | TARA 
. To Tax à Tree [in horticulture] is to open it round about the root, loſſes and gains are very numerous: Alſo a table framed to ſhev, at frlk E Hellifh, 
alſo to boxe a hole in trees for letting out a liquor, as beech, firs, pines, fight, any multiple or diviſor, taken any number of times under ten, for ö Taxr 
. | os art 2 | the more 72 and ſpeedy diviſion of a large ſum. f da deep p 
Tar [xæppe, Sax. tap, Dan. and Du. ann Su.] a foſſet and ſpiggot Tarn, fu H. (tion, Iſl.] a bog, a fen, a pool, a quagmie- 3 TATA 
ſor drawing liquors out of a veſſel; alſo a gentle blow. | To TaaNIs n, verb ad, [ternir, ſe ternir, Fr.] to fully, © ſoil, to = To T. 
_ Ta'provsx, an alchouſe, eſpecially belonging to an inn. make not bright. | aul, Tarn 
TarROOr, A. [of tap and root] the principal ſtem of the root. To TaRNISsR, verb neut. to loſe its luſtre or brightneſs, to grow N hel of ſ⸗ 
Mortimer. 8 | | to become ſullied. b . (TART 
Tayp-To, See TaTToo. . 5 | TA'RNISHED, part, adj. [of terni, Fr.] having loſt its luſtre or big | taining or 
_ Targa'ssaxt fa hunting term] lurking or ſquatting. neſs, as ſilver- plate does; ſullied, grown dull. 1 | 
Tape, ſabſt. [cxppan, Sax. of 3 coarſe flax. Skinner] a ſort TaRA“WLINO [of cane, Sax. tar, and gallium, Lat. a cloke] : , 
of ribbon made of linen yarn, Ic. a narrow fillet or band. piece of canvas well tarred. 2. A downright ſeaman; in on 5 in 
Ta PER [xapen, Sax.] a long wax candle or light. 1 Taxye'tus, Lat. a name given Jupiter, from 7 aff 
TAPER, or Ta PERING, ad; [from the form of a taper] broad at the Rome. 3 
bottom, and growing leſs and leſs, till it comes to or near to a point al Tux AGO [ſo called from Tarragona in Spain] the her 
the top, pyramidal, conical. 5 SF Vort, or herb-dragon. | | | 
To Taper, verb naut. to become ſmaller from the one end tothe Tarr. See Tax. | . @or or ſtrong 
1 | | Ta'axAs, /ubPt. [of terrag, Du. Skinner] a ſort of pliaſter 
 * Tayen-noreD [with gunners] a piece of ordnance is ſaid ſo to be, mortar that water cannot ſoak through. n walk or 
when it is wiger at the mouth than towards the breech. Ta'RRACE, or TERRass, /ubft, [iD architecture] 1+ An ope 


'Ta'pzrNG [with ſailors] is when a rope or any thing is conſidera- gallery. 2. A flat roof of an houſe. FT 

| bly bigger at one end, and grows leſſer towards the other. Ta'rRIANCE, ſubſt. [of tarry] ſtay, delay; perhaps 0 
Ta bes8TRY, or Ta'pisTRY, /ubfe. . tapetum, Lat. tapeſterie, ta- ſpeare. . . From urn, Ft 

pin tapifſerie Fr. tapexzerig, It. tapices, Sp.  tegpilch, or tapet, Ger.] a Tarife (of tary] 1, One that tarrie © 5 hunts the 

eyrius fort of manyfaQture, being cloth woven. in regular figures, for the earth, and therefore ſhould be terrier] a ſmall dog 

hangings. of rooms, &c. 755 fox or other animal out of his hole. See TERRIEI. It. tarid, Brit.) 

| Hang [Teruwes, Gr. hymiliation] a figure in rhetoric, when Io Tata, werb neut. [targir, tardir, Fr. _ to be long in 


W 123 cc awd ef 1. To ſtay, lag, loiter or abide in a place. 2. To | 
TIB, tapetia, Lat. tapet, Ger.] worked or figured ſtuff. coming, | | = wal 
15. 5 : jo ter | — , 155 os ' 12 1 F 'To , FR verb af. [unleſs it be the verb neut. elliptically] 0 
 Ta'en1vs, Lat. one of the ſons of Neptune, by Hippothoe, for. Tarry dinner (inſtead of for dinner). Shakeſpeare: 11:1 of 
. T'x/ppanc, 4h Lin chiracgery] an opera PR, in which any of the Ta'rRYING, part. adj. [of rarry] loitering or lagging» 
ventexs gte picrced, to let out matter, as in a dropſy. continuing. 5 | ; 
To Ta rr, verb neut. [of ſe tapir, Fr.] to lie a; ſpoken of Tories ,/ubſt. a kind of hawk. eh lid. 
deer. r | Mus 171 TA“ Asus, Lat. [with oculiſts] a certain ſkin in dhe lower end of 
erer, alli: [<zpperene, Sax. tapiter, Du:] a drawer of beer at Tansus, Lat. [with anatamiſte] the ſpace def che bye long bord 
an alehouſe. dhe two focil- bones of the leg, and the be — ſeven bones, 7” 
Ta'rsus [with botaniſts] the herb white-mullein. that are joined with and bear up the toes. It compris allra· 


4 a 


un. bal 


the orator ſpeaks 44% than the truth 


x 


| 


TAS 

gragalus, the os calcis, the os ſcaphoides, the naviculare, the os cuner- 

o—_— three other bones, called oſſa cuneiformia. 
Ta'/ssus [with ſome anatomical writers] the griſtly end of the eye- 
lids, where the hairs grow, otherwiſe called cilium. 

Ta r, ſubſt. (tarte, Fr. tarta, It. and Sp. taart, Dan. taert, Du. tart, 
Ger. ] a ſmall fruit-pye. | | 
Tarr, adj. I xeahx, Sax. taertig, Du.] 1. Sour, acid, 2 of taſte. 
2. Sharp, eager, pungent, ſevere. His humours grew tart. Wotton. 

Ta/RTANE, ſubſt, Fr. [tartana, It.] a Mediterranean ſhip of great 
bulk; it carries but one maſt, and generally a three-cornered fail. 
Tx/RTAR, Aub. [tartarus, Lat.] 1. Hell. A word uſed by the old 

oets : now obſolete. 2. [tartarum, Lat. tartre, Fr. tartaro, It.] a 
Find of ſalt which ſticks to wine-caſks like a hard ſtone, either white or 
red, according to the colour of the wine whence it comes. The belt 
tartar comes from Germany, and is that of the Rheniſh wine. 2»incy. 
Tak rAR Emetick [with chemiſts] is cream or cryſtal of tartar, mixed 
with a fourth part of crocus metallorum ; and this mixture, boiled for 
eight or nine hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, in an earthen veſſel, 
and ſtrained through a woollen cloth, which having been gently evapo- 
rated to the quantity of one half, and ſet to cool, will ſtrike into cryſtals. 

TaRTaAR Soluble [with chemiſts] a kind of ſalt, prepared by boiling a 
pound of cream of tartar, and half a pound of fixed falt of tartar in three 
quarts of water, for the ſpace of half an hour, in an earthen unglazed 
veſſel, and ftraining it when it is cold, and evaporating the moiſture ; 

which when done, the ſalt will remain at the bottom. „5 25x 

Tax rAR Vitriolate [with chemiſts] is prepared by pouring ſpirit of vi- 
triol on oil of tartar per deliquium ; and after the efferveſcence or bubbling 
is over, by ſetting the glaſs in ſand, and drawing out the vapours with a 

ntle heat, till a very white ſalt remains at the bottom. 

To catch a TARTAR, to meet with one's match; alſo to be diſap- 
ins. | | | 
"On of Takrax [with chemiſts] tartar purified by boiling, and re- 

ſtallization. | 


in a chymical furnace. 8 
Oil of TRT AR, is prepared by diſſolving ſalt of tartar, and ſetting 
it in a glaſs veſſel in a cellar. 1 
The TARTARS, or (as the Aſiatic hiſtorians read the word) Tatars, 
are either, 1. Thoſe which lie on the back of the lake Maæotis, called 
Crim-Tartars, and who are in perpetual confederacy, and moſt cloſe 
connexion with the Ozroman Turks; as their princes, it is ſaid, expect 
to ſucceed to the Turkiſh throne, whenever the race of Ottoman becomes 
extinct: Or, 2. All thoſe northern nations which occupy the vaſt tract 
of land which extends north and nori h. eaſt of Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, 
to the utmoſt bounds. One part of theſe Tartars (as is well known) did, 
in - proceſs of time break thro' the frontier-wall, between them and 
China, and made themſelves maſters of that country : But, long before 
this, there were very conſiderable irruptions of the Magol, or Mogul- 
Tartars, into the ſouth : Firſt, under Jingiæ-Chan, which commenced, 
according to Abulpharagius, in the year of the Hegirah 610, and which, 
according to Pocock's tables, anſwers to J. C. 1213. By this irruption 
was many a Mahometan ſtate (which had raiſed itſelf upon the decline 
of the Saracen empire) overthrown, and by the taking of Bagdad, the 
Abaſſide Caliphate itſelf. ** This dynafty of the tartars laſted, accordin 
to D' Herbelot, till about A. C. 1369 ; when Tamerlane [or — 
who headed the next great irruption, deſpoiled Soiourgatmiſb, the laſt 
ſultan of the Mogul race in Perſia, and laid the foundation of another 
empire. However the Maguli, tho fallen and diveſted of their great 
empire, did not fail to appear under the name of Uzbeghs ; for Shaibeg 
Khan in his turn overthrew the power of the ſucceſſors of Tamerlane in 
Perſia, and in the provinces beyond the river Oæxus; and Babor, flying 
from him into India, did, in A. H. 937 [i. e. about A. C. 1529. ] eſta- 
bliſh a new dynaſty, which (tho' deſcended from Tamerlane] bears the 
name of Mogul, and . to this day in India; beſt known to us by the 
title of the Great Mogul. D' Herbelot Bibliothec. Oriental. See ABAS. 
81DEs, Locusrs, Orrou ax, Turk, and UzBtcn, compared. 
'TARTA'REOUS, 
Helliſh. Milion. | | 
TAaRTA'REAN, adj. [tartareus, Lat.] pertaining to Tartarum, 7. e. 
a deep place in hell; alſo Helliſh. Milton. _ 
TA/RTARINE, adj. Itartarinus, Lat.] the fame as tartareous. 

To Ta'rTaR1zE, to impregnate, to imbue with tartar. 
 TARTARIZED, part. adj. [tartariſe, Fr.] refined or purified by the 
ww of ſalt of tartar. | | | 

Tax TAROus [of tartareus, Lat.] having a tartarous quality, con- 
|  taming or conſiſting of tartar, 1 ä 

TARTISm, 25 Cof tart] ſomewhat tart, 

Ta'zTLY, adv, [ veanrlice, Sax.] 1. Eagerly in taſte, ſharply, ſourly. 

5 Sharply in ſpeech, with poignancy or ſeverity. 3. With ſourneſs of 


Ta'zrwess [reanenerp, Sax.) 1. Eagerneſs in taſte, ſharpneſs, 
ſourneſs. 2. Sourneſs of diſpoſition, ſharpneſs in ſpeech. 
TORT; Fr. Sper of wine. ay pans, $ 
ARTRE, Or A la TakTRE, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of 
_— chickens, they having been firſt breaded and broiled on a grid- 


Tax Trurrz, Fr. a counterfeit pretender to devotion. 
A'sC0, a ſort of clay for making melting-pots. 8 
Ta'scony, a fort of white earth like chalk, the only earth that en- 
dures the blaſt of the bellows, the heat of the fire, and running metal. 
be. ax, /ut/. [taſck, taſtu, Brit.] a tribute, and thence probably is de- 


Tasx [of taerk, or tarſe, Du. faſche, tache, F r.] 1. A determinate 
portion of work required of a perſon, ſomething to be done impoſed by 
another, 2. Employment, buſineſs. 3. To take one to taſe; to repri- 
mand, to call to account, to reprove. © | | 

o Task, verb at. 
weng to be done. | 

„bk, or TA'SKMASTER, /ubſt. [from toft and maſter] one who 


5 . taſks, an a of taſks. : 
er, ſalg. for Tanszl. [Herceler, Fr.] a male hawk. 


Z ASSEL Trafe, Fr. a fort of purfe or podch, raſſellus, low Lat.] an 
: ornamental bunch of ſilk, glittering ſubſtances, * (oy {oy | , 
AS8SEL, or TA*ZEL., 707. A ; 


- oo. SIELED, adf. [of tal] adorned with taſſels. e 
dn (with clothiers f a ſort of Bard prickly burrs, uſed in dreſ- 


Salt ef TarTaR, is prepared by tartar waſhed, purified and calcined | 


adj. [of tartar} 1. Conſiſting of tartar. Grew. 2. 


[from the ſubſt.] to impoſe or burthen with 


TAT 


architects] pieces of boards which He under the end 


Tas5ELs [with 
of a mantle- piece. 
TA“ssEs, /ubſt. See Tacks. | 

Ta's8UM [in old records] a mow or heap of corn. 
Ta'STABLE, adj. [of rae] that may be taſted, reliſhing, ſavoury. 
TasTaTU'Ra, the keys of organs or harpſichords. ED, 
To Tasrz [taſt, Du. and Ger. rater, Fr. raſlare, It. all which fig- 
nify to feel, handle or touch lightly ; but the Dutch and French ſome- 
times uſe this verb in the ſame ſenſe as we, and, as the French formerly 
wrote it /after, it is moſt probable we had it from them] 1. To prove or 
try the reliſh of any thing by the palate. 2. To try by the mouth, to 
eat at leaſt in a ſmall quantity. 3. To eflay fruit. 4. To have per- 
ception of, to feel. He ſhould 74e death. Hebrews. 5. To reliſh or 
approve intellectually, Thou, Adam, will 7e no pleaſure. Milton. 
To TasTz, verb neut. 1. To try by the mouth to eat; commonly 
with of: 2. To have a taſte or ſmack, to produce on the palate a parti- 
cular ſenſation. 3. 'Fo diſtinguiſh — 1 4. To be tinctured, or 
receive ſome quality or character; with ef. 5. To try the reliſh of an 
thing. The taſting power. Davies. 6. To have perception of; wich 
of." The taſiing of death. Wiſdom. 7. To take enjoyment ; with of. 
For age but zaftes of pleaſures youth devours. Dryden. | 
TASTE {ot taſt, Du.] 1. One of the five external ſenſes by which the 
favour or reliſh of any thing is perceived. It probably is effected by the 


ſalts that are in bodies, which affect the tongue (according to their va- 


rious configurations) as differently as they differ one from another ; and 
by tickling, or otherwiſe moving thoſe ſmall nerves lying in the papillæ 
of the tongue, communicate a ſenſation to the brain, that is either plea- 
ſant or unpleaſant. 2. The act of taſting. 3. Senſibility, perception 
in general. Tajle of fears. Shakeſpeare. 4. That ſenfation which all 
things, taken into the mouth, give, particularly to the tongue, the pa- 


- pillz of which are the principal inſtruments hereof. Quincy. 5. A fa- 


culty of diſcering, intellectual reliſh, 6. An eſſay, trial, experiment : | 
not in uſe. Shake peare, 7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen, 
To have a good I asTE for any thing, to diſcern and judge well of a 


thing. 
Ta'sTED, adj. [of taſte] having a particular reliſh. | 
+ m [by Doctor Grew] are diſtinguiſhed into fimple and com- 
ound. 
4 Simple Tas Es, are ſingle modes of taſtes, altho* mingled with others 
in the ſame ; as for inſtance, the taſte of a pippin is aci-dulcid ; of rhu- 
barb, amaraſtringent, and therefore compounded with both ; but yet in 
the pippin the acid is one ſimple taſte, and the ſweet another, as diſtinct 
as the bitter and aſtringent are in rhubarb. 7 
Simple Tas Es, are bitter, ſweet, ſalt, ſour, hot, as in cloves, pep- 
per, Ic. and cold, as in ſal prunellæ, aromatic [ſpicy] nauſeous 3 
and ſome add to theſe, ſoft taſtes ; either vapid, as in water, the whites 
of eggs, &c. or unctuous, as in oils, fat, &c, or hard. | 
Hard TasTEs are, 1. Penetrant, ſuch as work themſelves into the 
tongue without any pungency ; as is experienced in the root and leayes 
of wild cucumber, 2. Stupefacient, as in the root of black helebore, 
which, if chewed, and kept ſome time upon the tongue, affects it with a 
numbneſs or paralytic ſtupor. 3. Aſtringent, as in galls. 4. Pungent, 
as in the ſpirit of ſal armoniac. £ 
Compounded Tus r Es are, 1. Auſtere, which is aſtringent and bitter, as 
in the green and ſoft ſtones of grapes. 2. Acerb, which is aſtringent 
and acid, as in the juice of unripe grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent 
and hot. 4. Muriatic, which is ſalt and pungent, as in common ſalt. 


5. Lixivious, which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and heat. 6, 


Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined with pungency and cold. There are alſo 
ſeveral other compounded taſtes; but we want words to expreſs them. 

Ta"STEFUL, adj. [of taſſe and ful having a large reliſh, ſavoury. - 

Ta'sTEFULNESS, ſubſt. [of tafteful] palatableneſs. 

Ta'sSTELESS, adj. [of taſte] 1. Having no power to perceive taſte. 
2. Infipid, unreliſhable, having no taſte. 3. Having no ma of gi- 
ving pleaſure, inſipid. 4. Having no intellectual reliſh, He is heavy 
and taſteleſs. Addi ſon. 

Ta"sTELE8NEss, /ub/t. [of tafteleſs] ' 1. Inſipidneſs, uncef{ſhableneſs, 
2. Want of preception of taſte, 3. Want of intellectual reliſh. 

Ta'sTER, ſubſt. [tafteur,Fr.) 1. One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
2. A little dram cup to taſte liquor with. | 

Txz'sT1NG, ſubſt. [tattinge, Du.] the ſenſe of taſting. 1 

Tas ro, It. [in muſic books] denotes that the notes muſt not be held 
out their full length, but only juſt touched; this more eſpecially is uſed 
in playing a thorough baſs on the harpſichord or organ, | h 

arch [of attacher, Fr. to faſten to] a ſort of faſtening for a gar- 
ment, a button or loop. 5 | © 

TAaTH, an ancient privilege that ſome lords of the manors had, of ha- 
ving their tenants ſheep folded on their ground at night, for the benefit 
of their dung. | | | 

Ta'TianisTs, or Ta'T1aniTEs, heretics of the ſecond e ſo 
called from Tatian, a diſciple of Juſfin Martyr, „ who kept found 
enough, whilſt converſant with him; but after St. 7«/in's deceaſe, re- 
volted (as St. Trenæus tells us) from the church, Oinyals Nd 
terapheig xc rucpobeig, J. 4. being raiſed and * and puffed up with the Pre- 
ſumption of a teacher, as tho he was more excellent than others, and for- 
med a new ſcheme or ſyſtem of his own: For he advanced the notion of 
certain inviſible Sons, in like manner with the Yalentinians; and bran- 
ded marriage with the name of corruption and fornication, after the ſame 
manner with Marcion and Saturninus; and, what was peculiar to him- 


ſelf, he denied the ſalvation of Adam.” Iren. adv. Hereſer, Ed. Grabe, 


p. 105, 106, and 262, &c.. compared. 2 

* Methinks there is ſomething of this very air and complexion in 

© Tatiar's writings, which St. Trenæut afcribes to him; not that 

philoſophic gravity which appears in Zuſtin ; but ſomething of the 

. haughty and ſupercilious ; tho*, in many things, he agrees with 

© his good predeceſſor; in particular, when reſolving the original 

production of the Sox into the Fathers will; whom, by the way 

he calls mpwroyorer apyor, c. 7. e. the firfi-bergotten work"? ; and 
When ſtyling the Spirit, * Jaxor; Tv rewoboro; Jiu, 7. e. the mi- 

niſter, [or * of the God that ſuffered.” See Firſt CAun, 


>. 6 


'* | CgRINTHIANS, and ORDER ix Divuinity, compared. l 


.Ta'tous, a wild beaſt in America, covered with ſcales like ar- 


mour. : 8 I 
 "Ta"*fts, ab. [ractemian, Sax.) a rag, a fluttering rag. 
Ta'TTERED, adj. [of catxenan, Sax. ] ragged, hangs tatters, 


Ta'rTER- 


T AX T E D 
* | 
Ta'TTERDEMALLION, ab. [of vaxxegan, Sax. rags, and malkin, for Taxa'Tion, Fr. of Lat. [taſſagione, It.] 1. The act of laying 9, 
{weeping of an oven] a ragged llow. . | taxes; impoſt, tax. 2. Accuſation, cenſure, ſcaudal, Shatej ea, on 
Ta'TrTERSHALL, a market - town of Lincolnſhire, on the river Bane, Ta'xzs [of tax] an impoſer of taxes. | bog 
118 miles from London. ; 2 Ta'x1s [in architecture] the ſame with the ancients that ordont 
To Ta'rTLE, werb neut. [of tateren, Du. to ſtammer or ſpeak quick, is with the moderns, and Vetruvious deſcribes it to be that Which ny 
or of tadelen, Ger. to reprove or cavil] to prate, prattle, or talk imper- every part of a building its juſt dimenſions, according to its uſes. wy 
tinently, to uſe many words with little meaning. 1 Ta'xvs, Lat. [With botaniſts] 1. The yew-tree. 2. A badger ; 
Ta'"rTLE, or TA'TTLING, ſub, [from the verb] prate, impertinent 'TarL [in heraldry} is commonly uſed for the tail of an heat. L 
diſcourſe, trifling talk. | . * thoſe of other creatures have peculiar and diſtin names. 
Ta'rtLER, ſubſt. [of taterer, Du. or tadler, Ger.) one given to TA, ub. [a word derived from the Chineſe ; the, Fr.) 1, The 
prate or prattle, an idle talker. leaf of a Chineſe ſhrub, of which the infuſion has lately been mac | 
The Ta'TLERs, the well-known lucubrations of Mr. Bickerſtaff, or Sir uſed in Europe for making a potable liquor. 2. The quer mad 
R. Steele, and others. A paper of the ſame nature, under che title of the thereof. . 
Tadlerinn, or She-Tatler, is now publiſhed at Hall in Saxon). To Tracn, verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. taught, ſometimes 7540, 
Tar roo', /ubft. [Perhaps from tapeten tous, taper, Fr. to ſtrike or which is now obſolete [ cæcan, Sax.) 1. Jo inirudt in literature, uad. 
beat] a certain beat on a drum in a garriſon or a camp at night, as a myſtery, &c. to inform. 2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or word. 
warning for the ſoldiers to repair to their quarters or tents. to be learned. 3. To ſhow, to exhibit ſo as to impreſs upon the mind 
Tau ſin — called the S/. Anthony's Croſi, becauſe St. An- 4. To tell, to give intelligence. Tufer. g 
thony, the monk and hermit, is always painted with it upon his habit. To Teacn, verb neut. to perform the office of an inſtructor, 
It takes its name from the Greek letter T, which it exactly reſembles. Tza"cuasLe, adj. [of reach} capable of learning or inſtruction do. 
Some are of opinion it is an old hierogly phie of ſecurity, and refer it to cile. | : 
the charge given to the angel in Ezekiel, not to kill them upon whom Tza'cyanLeness [of feachable] capacity and readineſs to be taupht 
was the letter B Tau, Hes. „ 5 diotcility. i 
T Tau, Gr. [N, Heb.] a figure of the croſs of Chriſt, and in Hebrew Tza"cxrr, ſubſet. [of oy 1. One who teaches, a Preceptor, ty. 
is interpreted a ſign or mark, which Ezekiel ſaw in ſpirit, of which it tor, or inſtructor. 2. One who without regular or epiſcopal ordinaign 
was ſpoken to the angel, Go thy way, and ſet a mark upon the fore - aſſumes the miniſtry. In contempt applied to the inſtructors among dil. 
0 heads of them that mourn, and are ſorry for all the abominations that ſenters. 3. A preacher, one who is to deliver doctrine to the people, 
are done therein.” This mark was in order to their being preſerved in Teav, or 'I'sve, fbf. [tæda, Lat.] a torch, aflimbeau: not in ug, 
the midſt of them that were to be ſlain for their idolatry, in the wrathful Het 6 | | 
diſpleaſure of the Lord. See Rewel. vii. 1—3. compared with CREED, Teacus, anick-name for an Iriſhman. 
Garanites, and Eunomians. | | | Tear, /u5/t. [techngth, Du.] a kind of wild fowl, in form much like 


Taub Y. See Tawpky. | | 2 a duck, but not ſo big. pb | 
To Tavs, to rave, as people do being delirious in a fever. TEAu, /ubſt. [of cream, tema, or zyme, Sax. a yoke, emo, Lit, the 
. Ta'vsrn [taberna, Lat. taverne, Fr. taverna, It. and Sp.] an houſe team of a carriage] 1. Any number of horſes, oxen, or other beat; 
or place where wine is ſold, and drinkers entertained for their money. drawing at once a cart, waggon, or carriage of burthen. 2. Any nun- 
A'VERNER, TA'VERNKEEPER, or Ta'VERNMAN, /ub/, from ta- ber g in a line; as, a team of wild geeſe, &c. 
wvern, keep, or man; tavernier, Fr. taverniere, It. tavernero, Sp. taberna- Trau and Theam [in old records] a royalty granted by the king) 
rius, Lat.] one who keeps a tavern. | 1 charter to the lord of the manor, for the having, reſtraining, and judp- 
TAUGHT, pret. and part. paſſ. of teach. See To Tzacn. ing bondmen, niefs, and villains, with their children goods and chat- 
Tavcur, adj. [prob. of teonan, Sax. to draw, or a corruption of tels, in his court. | 
tight ; a ſea term] tight, ſtiff, or faſt. | To Tea, wers ad. pret. tore, anciently tare part. paſſ. urn ſrz- 


To Taunrr, verb ad. [of tanſer, O. Fr. to ſcold at. Skinner. tanden, nan, Sax. torten, Teut, zerren, H. Ger. tara, Su.] 1. To rend, to pull 
Du. or of tento, Lat. to tempt, &c. Minſbe w.] 1. To revile, to re- in pieces, to ſeparate by violent png. 2. To wound or lacerate with 
proach, to inſult, io treat with contumely and inſolence. 2. To rail at, any ſharp point drawn alone. 3. To break by violence. And torrents 


to mention with upbraiding. And taunt my faults. Shateſpeare. rear the ground. Dryden. 4. To ſhatter, to divide violently, ;. To 
TaunT [in ſea language] a term uſed when the maſts of a ſhip are too pull with violence, to drive violently. 6. To take away by ſudden vio- 

tall for her; who then ſay, Ge is taunt-maſted. | ence. | 0 

Tau, ſubſ. [from the verb] a reproachful, abuſive, or nipping To Tear and Roar, verb neut. [tieten, Du.] to make a gratnoiſe ia 

jeſt ; a ſcoff or flout and inſult. | | crying, to fume, to rave, to rant turbulencly. | 

 Tavu'xTER, Aab. [of taunt} one who taunts or inſults, TSA RIA, fine ſhow, a more than ordinary fine one, 4 low 

Taxis, part. adj. [of taunt] ſpeaking reproachfully, biting, phraſe. 

inſulting. TEAR, alf. ea in this word is pronounced ee [xean, tp, Sax, tare, 


' Tav'xTiNGLY, adv. [of taunting] in an inſolent reproachful man- Dan. tara, Su.] 1. Water iſſuing out of the eyes thro' violent paſſion. 
. 3 + 55 | Tears are the effects of compreſſion of the moiſture of the brain upon dill- 
Ta'visrocx, an ancient borough, by preſcription, in Devonſhire; tation of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. Her 

ſtanding on the Tave, near the Tamar, 201 miles from London. It trees with precious tears. Dryden. 

ſends two members to parliament. | | TzaR, /ubf. [from the verb] rent, fiſſure. 

Tax ro, a borough in Somerſetſhire, ſeated on the river Thone, Tra'rER, ab. [of tear] one who rends or tears. | 

made navigable by barges from hence to Bridgwater, 147 miles  TzA'R-FALLING, adj. fot tear and falling] ſhedding tears, den- 

from London, and ſends two members to parliament, for whom every der. | | 
pot-walloner, i. e. that dreſſes his own victuals, is entitled to vote. T'zA'RFUL, ad. [of tear and full) weeping, full of tears. 


Tavukico'RNnous, adj. 8 of taurus, a bull, and cornu, Lat.] To TxAsE, or To Teaze, verb ad. [of vepan, to pluck, draw, ot 
having horns like a bull rown. ; | twitch, or of zypan, Sax. to provoke] 1. To comb or unravel wool, or 
| Tavkreptrous, 45. [raurifer, Lat. Jaupeꝙ ee, Gr.] bearing, breed- flax. 2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 3. To trouble 2 
ing or nouriſhing bul rſon continually, to vex with aſſiduous importunity.” ; 

'Fa'uRiFoRM, adj. [tauriformis, Lat.] having the ſhape of a bull. Tea'sELs, or TeA'ZELS, /ub/. [xæpel, xæylen, Sax. digſacw, Lat 
_ >TauToLo'GiCaAL, 75 Frautologigue, Fr.] repeating the ſame thing. fullers thiſtles; a plant. : : 

, TAUTOLOGICAL Echoes, are ſuch echoes as repeat the ſame fend or Tra'sts, /ub/t. [of teaſe] any thing that torments by incelſant ir- 
ſyllable many times. : portunity. g A 

TauroLo'GiCALLY, adv. [of tautological] by way of tautology. Tzar, ſubſp. (ety, Brit. tette, 'Feut. and Da. titte. L. Ger. _— 

Fe „ 15T [lavloxoy@r, of la ata aywu, Gr. ] one who repeats te- teta, Sp. tetan, Fr.] the dug of a beaſt, ancicntly the p#P ® * 
Ou. 5 


man. ; . 

Taurto'Locy [autologie, Fr. tautologia, Lat. of laclox , Gr.] the Tc“MARsis [rixpagris, Gr.] that which relates to the cauſe of dil 

act of repeating or ſaying the ſame words or the ſame ſenſe in different eaſes. ; d. froward- 
words; except where ſome paſſion is expreſſed, or beauty intended by a Tz'cnintss [of techy] captiouſneſs, aptneſs to be offended, 


repetition ; as neſs, peeviſhneſs. Gr, techniques 
HuPpoles, ur lu Homer. | TECHNICAL, adj. [technicus, Lat. mxxpox@s, of N. 5 le 
. To Taw, verb af. [tapian, Sax. touwen, Du. tauw, L. Ger.) to Fr.] pertaining to arts and ſciences: not in common or pop 
dreſs white leather, commonly called alum leather, in contradiſtinftion Txcunicar Words, terms of art. "cular parts 
from tan leather, which is done with bark.  _ TzcnnicaL Verſes, are ſuch as include the ſubſtance o f them, ſo di- 
Ta, /ub/. a marble for children to play with. of an art or ſcience, or cantain.the rules and precepts or. 
Ta'wpainzss, ſubft. [of tawadry] tinſel finery, finery too oſtenta- geſted, for the help of the memory. r of techno- 
tious. Clarifſa. | | Te'cunicallY, adv. [of technical] after the manne 


Ta won [as Dr. Tho. Henſhaw and Skinner ſuppoſe, of knots and logy. 


AI 


ribbons bought at a fair, anciently held in the chapel of Stawdrey, 'IECHnO'LOGY [technologia, Lat. technologie, F r. of 7:00 
St. Audrey, or Etheldred] ridiculouſly or flauntingly gay, meanly art, and , or Nu, Gr. to ſpeak, ſay, or tell, &c.) 3 


N, of TEX 
deſcription of 


ſhewy, fine without grace or elegance. It is uſed both of things and arts, eſpecially mechanical ones. tious, 
perſons wearin . | 15 F adj. [prob. of toucher, Fr. to touch, 9 d. touchy] cre 
 Ta'wer [of capian, Sax. tauwer, L. Ger. toutwer, Du.] a dreſſer of froward, peeviſh. 4 che Judaic tots 
white leather. e n F eee Taxw, fad * ſtone] A. Paul Kai 
* Ta'wniness [of tawny ; or xeran, Sax. to tan, whence zerannerpe, ſo called, guza lapides frangit, & guaſi liguefaci1s ning to build- 
Sax. i. e. tannedneſs] 215 of the colour of tanned leather. "  Txcromick, adj. [ teftonicus, La: exlonx®-, 677 pertaining o 


Ta'wx v, adj. [tane, It. tanne, Fr. tanet, Du.] of a tanned yellowiſh ing. 3 of built 
or duſky eg Lees . Ru | | N Art. the rt 
. Tawny [in heraldry) the ſame as tenne; which ſee, ing. | 
To Tax, werb a8. [taxer, Fr. taſſare, It. taſſer, Sp. of rate, Gr. as W Nature ¶ natura tefonica, 
Salmaſius ſupoſes] 1. To lay a tax upon, to load wich impoſts. 2. building] formative nature. 8 to prepare 
Taro, 7 8 1 ee 1 4 a ing. to * It 2 T0 2 or Tzpe oo =o ad [ceadan, Sax. P mw 
of or aui ore- the fault imput is u oth of perſons and or ſpread new mown graſs abroad. 1. 
e a flo 1 * | Pe | | 1 bonn, or T ſubſt. tindt, m me not paw 
Tax, 2 ts „Wel. care, Fr, tare, Du. Jaa, It. and Sp. axatio, with which a horſe or cow is tied in the field, tharonef 1.5 one i 1. 
Lat. of rag, Gr.] 1. A tribute or duty rated on land, &c. or a tribute too wide, 2. {zeigher, Erſe] any thing in general by | 
ſettled on every town after a ſettled rate, and paid annually towards the ſtrained. | on chankſgiving n 
expence of the government; an impaſt, an exciſe. 2. [ Taxe, Lat.] Ts Dr'unu, a hymn frequently ſung in Sc. ſa called from xy 
chargy, roulire. 3 Y & . for viRtories gained, deliyerances from Ganges, f. we praiſe ther, | 
ABLE, aj. [of tax} that may be taxed. ' Te Latin beginning of it, e Deum laudamus, XC. 1. 6. 


— 


[ee&onice, Lat. of TexTorien, Gr.] 


Lat. of laxlonzn, Gl. the 3! 
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with a ſmall, plain, convex eye-glafs. 


Lord. And a noble remnant it is of primitive Chriſtianity, that 
wor is preſerved to this day in the re deum aſcribed to St. Ambroſe, 


« Thee, the Father of infinite majeſly ; alſo thy true, only, and honourable 


gon.“ And we have another public form, which carries with it much 
the ſame air and aſpect of genuine antiquity, in the Roman Miſſal, Dig- 
nuns & juſtumi eft, Cc. Maſſale Roman. Ed. Antwerp, Plautin. 265. 


See Co-rmmenss and Messi An, compared. 


 Tev1'rera Dea, Lat. (7. e. the torch- bearing goddeſs] a name 
iven to Ceres (the goddeſs of bread-corn) by the poets, on account of 
fer ſeeking her yo Proſerpine with a torch; and thence they ſa- 
crificed is her in the night with torches, | 
Tz'p1ovs, adj. [tedieux, Fr. tedioſo, It. tædiaſus, Lat.] 1. Over-long, 
long-winded, weariſome by prolixity. 2. Troubleſome, weariſome by 


continuauce, irkſome. 3. Slow. 
- Te'viousLY, adv. [of tedious] in ſuch a manner as to tire or 


weary. 

TYotoventss [of tedious] 1. Too great length of time, prolixity. 
2, Weariſomeneſs, irkſomeneſs by continuance. 3. Weariſomeneſs by 
prolixity. 4. Quality of wearying, tireſomeneſs, uneaſineſs, 

To TEEM, verb neut. [ deam, 2 an offering]. 1. To bring young. 
2. To be pregnant, to engender young. 3. To be full, to be charged, 
as a breeding animal. | 

To TE EM, verb act. 1. To bring forth, to produce. 2. To pour 


of zzman, xeaman, Sax. or, according to Skinner, of tommen, Dan. to 


draw out, to pour: the Scots only retain it; as, feem the water out. 
Hence Swift took this word] to pour out. | 

TE'“Mrur, adj. [ceampul, Sax.) 1. Prolific, pregnant. 2. Full up 
to the top. | | 

TEz MER, ſubſt. [of teem] one that brings young. 

TExt'MinG, adj. pregnant, bearing young, fruitful. 
* Ter*mLEss, adj, [of teem] unfruitful, not prolific. 

TE EN, /ub/t. [<inan, Sax. to kindle, tenen, Flem. to vex, ceonan, 
Sax. injuries] ſorrow, grief. Doleful teen. Spenſer. 

To Teen, verb act. Ixinan, Sax. to kindle] to excite, to provoke to 
do a thing. Spenſer. | | 5 ; 
Teens, /ub/?. [from teen, for ten] the years reckoned by the termina- 
tion teen; as, thirteen, fourteen, &c. 

TEE NAGE, /ubf. bruſh-wood for hedges. 


Tees, for TIER [of guns in a ſhip] a row of guns on the ſame 


deck. 

TzeTH, irr. pl. of tooth [ cooðr, tev, Sax. ] either of a man or beaſt. 
See Tooru. ; | . 

To TeeTHn, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to breed teeth, to be at the 


time of dentition. It is only uſed in the Scottiſh diale&, from which 


Arbuthnot ſeems to have taken it. 5 
Tz'cumenT [tegumentum, Lat.] cover, the outward part. It is ſel- 


dom uſed but in anatomy or natural philoſophy. 


Tz'ouνj,Nñrs of a human Body [in anatomy] are reckoned five, wiz. 
the epidermis, or ſcarf-ſkin, the derma, or true ſkin, the panniculus adi- 
poſus, the membrana carneſa, and the common membrane of the muſcles. 

To Tzü-HE, verb neut. [a cant word made from the ſound] to 


laugh with a loud noiſe, to titter. Hudibras. 


TEr'L-TREE, ſubſe. [teglio, It. tilia, Lat.] the ſame as the linden- 
TxIVN, ah. [in falconry] a diſeaſe in hawks, which makes them 
pant.and loſe their breath. REF thy 

'TeinT, of 1 Fr. of tinfura, Lat. a dye; in painting] the 
colour or touch of the pencil, an artificial or compound colour, or the 


ſeveral” colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high or 


bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, &c. to give the proper relievo, 
ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. to the ſeveral objects. | 

Tikas, the third part of a pipe, or a meaſure of 42 gallons. | 

TKV“ PH [in the Jewiſh chronology] are the times wherein the 
ſan proceeds from one cardinal point to the next. 

TE“LAMoxIES, ſubft. Cle, from Tixzpw, Gr. to ſupport: in Ro- 
man architecture] images of men ſeeming to ſupport or bear up the 


©  Out-jettings of cornices. 


* *TE'LARY, adj. [tela, Lat. a web] ſpinning webs. Brown. 
TzLEca'RD10s [of xagdta, the heart, and TaAzw, Gr. to perfect] a pre- 

cious ſtone, like, or of the colour of a heart. 

* TELEe'pHton, or TeLE'eriuM, Lat. [with botaniſts) an herb, a kind 

5 'orpine, firſt found out by king Telephus, good for wounds, ulcers, 
C. 

TELEPHIUM, Lat. in ſurgery] a great ulcer of difficult cure, fo na- 


.med of Telephus, a king of Myſia, who was for long time troubled with 


ſuch an one. 
TELESCOPE, ah. Fr. {teleſcopio, Tt. of Teas, the end, and oxowy, of 
oxorew, Gr. to view] is a dioptric inſtrument compoſed of lenſes, by 
means of which, remote objects appear as if they were near, or a per- 
2 glaſs made of two or more glaſſes placed in the tube or pipe of 
ſeveral lengths, to view objects at a diſtance. | 
„  T8LEscCoPE, with a convex and concave Lens, repreſents objects, 
that are at a vaſt diſtance, diſtin, and erect, and magnifies them ac- 
cording to the proportion of the focal diſtance of the convex lens, to the 
focal diſtance of the concave lens. | 
TzLEsCops, with two comvex Lenſes, repreſents objects, that are 
vaſtly diſtant, diſtin&, but inverted, and magnifies them according to 


| ry 3 of the focal diſtance of the exterior, to the focal diſtance 
* 0 | 


e interior lens. 
Aeriel TxLERScork, is a teleſcope to be uſed in the night, and ſo has 
no Cloſe tube, there being no need of one at that time. 
Reflecting TeLescors, conſiſts of a large tube that is open at the end 
next to the object, and cloſed at the other, where is placed a metalline 


ſpeculum, and having a flat oval ſpeculum near the open end, inclined 


towards the upper part of the tabe, where there is a little hole furniſhed 


_ TzLzsco'picar, adj. [of releſcope] pettaining to a teleſcope, ſeeing 
„% PR: 577; 64 T Sat . 
.. TzLEzzGorrcaL Stars, are ſuch as are not viſible to the naked eye, 
which cannot be diſcovered without the help of a teleſcope. 
+." T8LI'reros [zelifer, Lat.] bearing a dart or darts. 
Tetris [with botaniſts] the herb fenugreek. 
To Terr CTrellan, or xyllan, Sax. tellen, Du. and L. Ger. zehllen, 
H. Ger. zellan, Teut.] to count, to number or reckon. 

To Terr, verb af. Tol p, pret. and part. pafſ. [cxllan, Sax. talen, 


Dan, tala, Su. tellen, or et, Du. and L. Ger. zehllen, H. Ger. zellen, 


T EM 
Teut.] 1. To utter, to expreſs, to ſpeak. 2. To rehearſe, to relate, 
to ſay or declare. 3. To teach, to inform. 4. To diſcover, to betray. 
5 To count, to number. 6. To make excuſes: a low word. Shake- 
eare. 
To Ter, verb neut. 1. To give an account, to make report: 
enerally with of: 2. T6 Tel on; to inform of: a doubtful phraſe. 
he Scots uſe it as if implying a ſort of complaint; as, 1% tell on you 
to =o maſter. | | 
 Te'LLEs, alt. 1. One who tells or relates. 2. [Of xællen, or xy- 
lean, to count] one who numbers. 

Te"LLEss [in the exchequer] are four officers; whoſe buſineſs is to 
receive all monies due to the crown, and to throw down a bill through a 
pipe into the tally court, whete it is received by the auditor's clerks, 
who write the words of the bill upon the tally : they alſo pay all perſons 
any money papable to them by the king, by warrant from the au itor of 
the receipt: they alſo make books of receipts and payments which they 
deliver to the lord treaſurer. | 3 

TEU us, Lat. the goddeſs of the earth. 

TzLo'ntum, Lat. of Gr. a toll-booth or cuſtom-houſe. o 

Tx'MENTAILE ſin old records] a tax of two ſhillings on every 
ploughed land. | 

TAMERA'RIOUS, adj. [tameraire, Fr. temerario, It. and Sp. temerarius, 
Lat] 1. Raſh, haſty, unadviſed, heady, L'Efrange. 2. Careleſs, 
heedleſs. Ray. | | 

TEME'RITY, or TEME'ROUSNEsS Ctemeritas, Lat. temerett; Fr. teme- 
rita, It. temeridad, Sp.] raſtineſs, unadviſedneſs, unreaſonable contempt 
of danger. Conley. | | | 

TtME'RITY, is emblematically repreſented by Icarus, of whom fable 
reports, that attempting to fly with wings faſtened with wax, which, as 
he 1 too near the ſun, melted, and ſo he fell into the ſea. 

eMOIrvs [with militar _ pieces of earth left ſtanding, as 
marks or witneſſes, in the foſſes of places the workmen are emptying) ' 
that they may know exactly how many cubical fathoms of earth have 
been carried away, in order to pay the workmen their due for it. 

To Te'mPER, verb act. [ tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr. temprare, It. tem- 
plar, Sp.] 1. To moderate, to mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 
2. To compound, to form by mixture. 3. To ding in general. 4. 
To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 5. To accommodate, to mo- 
dify. 6. Jo ſoften, to + wk to calm. 7. To form metals to a pro- 
per 8 of hardneſs. 8. To govern: a Latiniſm, but little uſed. 
Spenſer. | 

TemPer, ſabſi [from the verb] 1. Due ttixture of contrary quali- 
ties. 2. Middle courſe, mean or medium. 3. Humour, natural diſ- 
poſition, conſtitutional frame of mind. 4. Diſpoſition of mind. 5. 
Conſtitution of body. 6. Calmneſs of mind, moderation. 7. State to 
which metals are reduced, particularly as to hardneſs or zoughneſs ; or 
due texture of parts in general. 

His pond'rous ſhield, _ 5 Fj 

Etherial temper, maſſy, large, and round— Milton. 

TEMPERAMENT, | temperament, Fr. tempra, or temperamento, It. and 
Sp. temperamentum, Lat.] 1. A proper and proportional mixture of the 
elements, but more eſpecially of the humours of the body. 2. The 
uſual complexion, conſtitution or habit of the body. 3. A due mixture 
of * 4. A medium or means found out in buſineſs or contro- 
verſy. - | 

TzMPERAMENT [in phyſic] the natural habitude and conſtitution of 
the body of man, or the diſpoſition of the animal humours, 

TEMPERAMENT, or TEMPERING [in muſic] a rectifying or amend- 
ing the falſe or imperfect concords, by transferring to them part of the 
beauty of the perfect ones. | 205 
 TEMPERAME'NTAL, adj. [of temperament] conſtitutional. | | 

TE MPERANCE, /ubſt. Fr. [temperanza, It. templanza, Sp. temperanga, 
Port. temperantia, Lat.) 1. Moderation, as oppoſed to gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. 2. A reſtraining of our paſſions ; porench, calmneſs, ſe- 


— 


dateneſs. Temperance is one of the four cardinal virtues ; and is with 
an elegance, not unfamiliar to our Engliſh Cebes, thus deſcribed by him, 
The florid hue of temperance, her fide 
Adorn'd by health, a nymph in blooming pride. Table of Cebes. 

TEMPERA'NTIA, adj. plur. [of temperans, Lat. in phyſic} fuch medi- 
eines as allay ſharp humours ; ſuch as ſweeten and correct, or ſuch as 
bring the body to a due temperament. - - | : 

TEMPERATE, adj. [tempert, Fr. temperato, It. templadb, Sp. tempera- 
tus, Lat.) 1. That is in midling temper, as neither too hot nor too cold, 
moderate in degree of any quality, not exceſſive. 2. Moderate, ſober 
in eating and drinking. 3. Free from ardent paſſion, calm, cool. 

* "TE'MPERATELY, adv. [of temperate] 1. Moderately, not exceſſive- 
E 2. Calmly, without violence of paſſion. 3. Without gluttony or 
uxury. 

TE MPERATENESS, /ubft, [of temperate] 1. Moderation, freedom 
from exceſſes, mediocrity. 2. Calmneſs, coolneſs of mind. 
 Te'MPERATURE, e. Fr. [temperatura, tempero, Lat.) 1. Conſti- 
tution of nature, degree of any qualities. 2. Spoken of the air, is its 
temper or conſtitution according the diverſity of ſeaſons, or the differenc 
ſituations of countries, or its qualities as to heat and cold, moiſture and 
dryneſs 3. Mediocrity, due balance of contrarieties. 4. Moderation, 
freedom from predominant paſſions. 

Ts“u ER ED, adj. [of temper] diſpoſed with regard to the paſſions. 

Tr'urzsr [tempeſtas, Lat. tempeſte, Fr. tempeſia, It. tempeſtad, Sp. 
tempeſtade, Port.] a moſt violent ſtorm, or a degree beyond a ſtorm, a 
violent commotion of the air, either with or without rain, hail, ſnow, 
Sc. The different names by. which the wind is called, according to 
the gradual increaſe of its force, ſeems to be, a breeze, a gale, a guſt, a 
ſtorm, a rempeſt. | 

To TemeesT, verb act. [from the ſubfl. ] to diſturb, as by a tempeſt, 


to make ſtormy. Milton. 


— Part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Paradife PL . 
' TTemye'sTAas, was worſhipped by the Romans as a deity, inſomuch 
that L. Scipio, being in a great ſtorm, in the Corſican ſea, made a vow 
to build her a temple at Rome; though ſome think M. Marcellus was 
the founder of it. 4 i \ | | | 
TemyesrT-Beaten, adj. {of tempeſt and beat) ſhattered with ſtorms. 
 TeuPEsT-Toft, ag: 5 tempeſt and toſt] driven about by ſtorms. 
Tewre'sT1VE, adj. [trmpeſtivas, Lat.] ſeaſonable, timely, done in 
time: not uſed. N | WL 
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made of flower better ſifted than common. 


Lat.] 1. To allure or i 


EM 


+ Te MPESTIVELY, adv; 15 , La ate : not uſed. 
TA 


TemPesTI'vITY, ſubft, | tempeſtivus, Lat.] ſeaſonableneſs. Browns. 
Temes sTvous, adj. [tempeſiveux, Fr. 1 Lat.) ſtormy, 
boiſterous; as, a tempeſiuous ſea, i. 6. a rough lea,  _ 
_ Temre'srvousLY, adv, [of pee an a ſtormy, turbulent 
manner. i | Wo 74 3 | 
© Temyz'srvousNEss [of tempeſiuous] ſtormineſs. 1 
Te 'urLAA, fa. [from the ſemple, a houſe near the Thames, an- 
ciently belonging to the Knights Templars, originally from the temple 
of Jeruſalem; tenplier, Fr.] a ſtudent in the laß. | 
Turk Ans, or Knights TEMPLARS, ſaid to have been inſtituted in 
the year 1113, by Hugh, of Rayennes, and confirmed by pope Euge- 
nous. Their habit was a white cloak or upper garment, with a red croſs 
n the back, and a ſword girt about them; and thence they were, by 
ie common people called cr0/s-backs, or crouched backs, Theſe knights 
at firſt dwelt in part of the building that belonged to the temple in Jeru- 
ſalem, not far pa the ſepulchre of our Saviour, where they charitably 
entertained ſtrangers and pilgrims, and in their armour led them through 
the Holy Land, to view Fac things as were to be ſeen there, defending 
them from the infidels. Theſe knights had'in all provinces of Europe 
their, ſubordinate governors, in which they poſſeſſed no leſs than 16000 
lordſhips, a vaſt revenue! Their governor fv ot: was ſtiled Maſler 
of the Temple, and was ſummoned to parliament ; and the Temple in 
Fleet-ſtreet, now the houſe of our law ſtudents, in London, e road 
3 the miniſter of the Temple church ſtill bears the title of Maſter 
of the Temple. This order continued for about the ſpace of two hundred 
years ; but at length being both rich and powerful, and alſo grown vi- 
cious, the whole order was aboliſhed by pope Clement V. in the year 
1309, as alſo by the council of Vienna in 1312, and their poſſeſſions 
were given to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe manſion was 
near Smichgeld. The chief cauſe of their extirpation, was their im- 
menſe riches, which the king of France, and other European princes 
eſired to ſieze. See Croisapts, and Acre, or AcRa,- compared with 
Warks of SUPEREROGATION.,. . 
TE MILE, . [Fr. temple, It. Sp. and Port. templum, Lat.] 1. A 
lace appropriated for the performance of divine ſervice. The temples 
that the heathens built to-their gods were very ſtately ; for princes and 
nations employed their riches and ingenious inventions of architecture 


= 


in building them. In their temples there were generally three altars : 2. Stiffly in maintaining an argument, Tc. 3. With diſpoſition to hold 
the 


firſt at the entry, where the victims were offered and burnt, the ſe- 
cond in the middle, and the third at the end, within an incloſure. Up- 
on the two laſt, only perfumes and ſweetmeats were burnt, and there the 
people cat in their feſtivals to their gods. 2. [Tempora, Lat.] the 
upper part of the ſides of the head where the pulſe is felt. 4 | 
._ Tz'vyLss / Ante, ſuch which had only antæ or angular pillars at 
the corners, and two Taſcan columns on each fide the doors. 
i 0 0 TzMPLEs, ſuch as had four columns in front, and as many 

ind, Colas Lane? | 
of i TeMPLEs, ſuch as had columns before and behind, 
... ͤ ͤ K... ˙ . 
 Profiyle TemyLes, were ſuch as had columns only on the fore-ſide. 


.  Digtere Tewer es, ſuch as had eight rows of columns around, or were 
exe „or had eight columns in front. | 


7 
. 


tere TeMPLEs, ſuch as had four rows of inſulated columns 
around, and were. bexaſtyle,:i. e. as had fix columns in front. | 
EMPLES,. Certain jewels. which great ladies anciently wore on their 
temples and forcheads, and faſtened to their hair with bodkins. _ 
2 4 E MPLET, ab. a piece of timber in a building, particularly that 
under girders. 5 3 „ 8 
TEMPORAL, adj. [temporel, Fr. temporale, It, temporal, Sp. of tempa- 
ralis, low Lat.] 1, 9 but fr a time, a y — 
ternal. ¶ See 5 Secular, not eccleſiaſtical. 3. Not ſpiritual: 
in chis ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed in the plural as if a ſubſtantive; as, 
temporal. 4. Pertaining to the temples of the head, placed at the up- 
per EPR of the head; 2 temporal arteries. 


eMPORA'LE Augmentum, Lat, [with grammarians] an increaſe or 


alteration of the quantity of the firſt vowel or dipthong in ſeveral tenſes 


of a Gizek verb, See Tn. 
2 n Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſele of the upper jaw 
which, together with its partner, draws the lower jaw upwards, called 
allo. crotappites. - ,. | 
horels, Fr, temporalità, It. temporalidad, Sp.] the temporal revenues of 
ſhops, not eccleſiaſtic rights. They are particularly ſuch revenues, 
lands, or tenements, as have been granted them, as they are lords and 
barons of parliament. - 1 4 
Tz'MPORALLY, adv. [of temporal] with regard to this life. | 
„ Tz'mroRALNEss {of temporalis, Lat: temporet, Fr.] a fecular quality; 
alſo temporarineſs, or the being for a tim. | 
£ T'z'*MPORALTY, / A. [le temporel, Fr.] 1. The laity, ſecular people. 
2. Secular poſſeſhans. © AMY 2H, 
_ TeMyora'neous, ach. [of temporaris, Lat.] temporary. 5 1 
T MronA/NZOUsN ESS, or TE MPORARINESS, /ub/t. [of temporary, or 
texporaneous) quality of laſting only for a time: not much uſed. | 
TE MPORARY, adj. [temporarius, Lat.] laſting but for a limited 
6 70 


To TEMOAIZ R, verb neut. [temporiſer, Fr. temporeggiare, It. tempo- 
rizar, Sp. tenporis, Lat.] 1. 79 with the 8 occaſions. 2. 
To delay, to procraſtinate. 3. To comply in general: improper. 
TZ MPOR1ZER, /. [of temporize ; temporiſeur, Fr. temporizador, 
Sp.] a time-ſerver, _ 050 alters his Ts or practice according 
to the times, one who complies with the times, a trimmer. 

Turck Ofa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the bones of the temples 
fituated in the lower part of the ſides of the cranium. The upper part 


part, which is thick, hollow, and uneven, is united to the os occipitis, 
and as ſphenoides. * 


„ Te'msE-BREAD, or Tz MSED-BREAD, ſub, tema, Du. fans, Fr, titles. 


tamiſo, It. a-fieve; temſen, Du. ramiſer, Fr. tamiſare, It. to ſift] bread 


To 'Temer, verb ad. 3 tentare, It. 2 Sp. ot tento, 
9 Al nice by preſenting ſome pleaſure or advantage 
to the mind, to ſollicit 1 Fo . P 5 
3. Sometimes uſed without any notion of evil; to ſollicit, to draw, 4. 


the devil. 


ſuch as ſtick faſt, or are clammy. 
faſt. 


let go. 


one part to another, glutinouſneſs, 


between the point of the two neighbouring baſtions, including the cur- 
tine, two flanks raiſed on the curtine, and the two ſides of the baſtions 
which face one another, x 


poſſeſſion of what belongs to another, in conſideration { 

yearly ; dwelling-houſes held of others. 

 Teg'nant, or Texenrt, Jubſt. Fr. 

who, on certain conditions, 

in 7 are the property of another, correlative to landlord. 2. 
1 


TeurokxA“Lirizs, or TEMPORALS, /ub/t. 8 of biens tem- ho reſi 
t 


writing. | : | By 
TenanT by Court Roll, or TxxanT by Copy, one admitted 2 5 

lands, &c. in a manour, demiſed according to the cuſtom of 

nour. | | 8 


honour. 3 | 2 
Veen ahr iy the urge in alien Bust, one who i admitted by cb 
rod in ancient demeſn. | 


IT holds for bis Ve, Of 
means of a child begotten by him on his wife, ſhe being an heirels, | 
the child being born alive. 

by a gift of them, made to him upon marriage 
wife. 


e. : | | 
wh Et Will, a tenant who holds at the will of the 
ing to the cuſtom of the manour. 


time. tn aw wa iy. 
of them, being thin, conſiſts only of one table of a circular figure, which 80% Txxant, a tenant who has no other joined gn Fm lands or te- 
is joined to the oſſa parietalia by the ſquamoſe ſutures; but the lower Joint TENA Ts, are tenants that have an equal right in 


nements, by virtue of one title. 


tere be a /ord meſue, and a tenant, the tenant 
but not to the lord above. 


provoke,* to * incenſe, to. irricate., tions. 


To try, to attempt: only uted in poetry unleſs contrafted for 4777, 
| ble | 


Te/MPTABLE, adj. [of tempt] bat 
influence. Swif?, 1 | | 

TEeMPprTaA'T1ON, ſubſt. [tentation, F. tentazione, It. tentacion, Sp. lena. 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of tempting and allurement or enticement to ill. 2. The 
tate of being tempted, 3. That which is offered to the mind as a mo. 
tive to ill. Rs | | 

Tz'mer bs [er Lat. tentateur, Fr. tentatore; It. tentady; Sp 
1. One who allures or entices to evil. 2. The infernal ſollicitor to evil, 


to temptation, obnoxious to 


T'z'MPTING, part. adj. [of tempt] alluring, enticing. 
nn mW: 1 7 00 alluringly. g | 
Tze/metixnchess [of fempting] alluringneſs: not uſed. 
1 Te MULENCY, yal. [temulentia, Lat.] drunkenneſs, intoxication by 
uor. | 7 
„ e adj. [temulentus, Lat.] drunken, intoxicated, a, by 
ſtrong liquors, f | 
Tx, adj. (dien or vin, Sax. tien, Du. tein, L. Ger. zebn, H. Ger,] tle 
decimal number 10, in figures, is compoſed of the firſt figure and (0 a 
eypher. It conjoins the virtue of all numbers, which it holds, as it were 
bound in itſelf, either ſimply, or by multiplication. Secondly, 2, 
among geometricians, a line is the joining in one of divers points, fo the 
10 makes the line of numbers, neither can there be any going farther, 
We may add 1 to 9, and 2 to 8, and, by multiplication and redoubling 
of 10, ſet down a number greater than the ſands of the ſea. Ter hath been 
extolled as containing even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cuba! 
numbers. And Ariſtotle obſerved, that Barbarians, as well as Greeks, 
uſed a numeration unto 7e. = | 
T't'NaBLE, aj. Fr. that may be held againſt oppoſition or attacks, 
TENABLE bs military affairs] is ſaid of a town, &c. that may be 
kept or defended againſt aſſailants. 5 
E'NABLENESS Fof tenable] quality of being held : not uſed, 
Tzxa'cious, adj. [tenact, It. tenaz, Sp. tenax, Lat.] 1. Holdin 
faſt, graſping hard, not willing tolet go; with of before the thing held, 
2. Retentive. 3. Cloſe fiſted, covetous, meanly parſimonious. 4, (o. 
heſive, having parts diſpoſed to adhere to each other; ſpoken of liquids, 


TzNnAa'ciousLY [of tenacious] 1. After a cloſe-fiſted covetous manner. 


Texa'ciousntss [of tenacious] 1. Niggardlineſs. 2. Stiffncs in 
holding or maintaining an opinion, Fc. 3. Unwillingneſs to reign ar 


TENA“ CITY [enacite, Fr. tenacitas, Lat.] tenaciouſneſs, adheſion of 
TENA CIA, Lat. a chjrurgical inſtrument, much like the forces. 
T£xaA1i'LLE, Fr. [in fortification] is an out-work that reſembles a 
horn-work ; but generally ſomewhat different, in regard that, inſead of 
two demi-baftions, it bears only in front a re-entring angle between the 
ſame wings, Without flanks, and the ſides are parallel. All tenailes are 
defective in this reſpect, that they are not flanked or defended towards 
their inward or dead angle, becauſe the height of the parapet hinders 
from ſeeing down before the angle, ſo that the enemy can make a lodg - 
ment there under covert; and therefore tenailles are never made, but 
when there is not time to make a horn-work.  _ - 
Simple TENAlLLE, or Single TENAlLLE [in, fortification] 2 lauge 
out-work canſiſting of two faces or tides, including a re-entring angle. 
Double TENAILLE, or Flanked TEnailLs Iin nato a large 


outwork conſiſting of two tenailles, or two re-entring angles. SB 
TENAILLE in Be Foſs [in fortification] is a low work raiſed beſore rating 1 

the curtine, in the middle of the foſs or ditch. _ Tu 
TEzNaiLlLs of the Place [in fortification] is the face of the place, raiſed | ferating 


Ale 
| Toa 


TE” Nancy, /ub/t. [tenanche, O. Fr. tenentia, law * any Cal 
rent, Oc. 


of tenens, Lat. holding] 1. One 


| poſſeſſes Hand. or houſes for a time, 4 — 


es in any place. Tenant of theſe ſhades. 7 bon ſin. ED 
TENANT by Lens one who holds lands by feoffment or donation in 


Tran r of the King, one who holds of the king's pern, or 45 


TxNAMux in Chief, is a tenant that holds of the king in right of his 
Trax by the Courteh of England, a tenant that 


5 lapds or tener fi curling pa 


TenanT,ia Frank Marriage, a tenant who hold for their ſ 


between him an 


| 3 1 
TExanT is Mortgage, is a tenant that holds by means of a m 
lord, accord- 


| of 
articular T8xauT, a tenant who holds lands, &c. only ſor a tem 


divers 
Very T*NANT, a tenant who holds Ne, * * A 2 
condi» 


TENANTS in Common, are ſuch as have equal right, but hold by 


To Tx'nanr, verb as. [from the ſubfl. ] to hold once 


TEX AN 


„„ I „ 


TevaNTARLE, adj, [of tenant] that is fit to be occupied by a tenant, TeNUEZNTAEHVY Lands, ſuch lands as the Saxon thanes or noblemen 
a repair. | ; * let out to tenants for arbitrary rents and ſervices. 93 
anne BLENESS, /ub/?. [of tenantable] fitneſs to be held by a te- TEN EuE Is Legatis {in law] a writ for a corporation to hear con- 
nant ; not uſe 5 5 OE ____ foverſies, touching tenements deviſed by will. of | 
'Tg&'NANTLESS, adj. [of tenant] unoccupied, not poſſeſſed by a te- TexnmenTa'Le, or Tema/nTaLE [in ancient cuſtoms] the number 
oe | 8 of ten men, which, in the days of our Engliſh Saxon anceſtors, was alſo 
Tx'uANr- saw, gaht. [corrupted from tenon-ſaw} See TENM . called a detennary, and ten decennaries made what we call an hundred. 
Tz'xar {with anatomilts] a muſcle whoſe office is to draw the thumb T*#z'nenT, . See Text. | | 
ſtom the forefingers. 


128 miles from London. the ſupporter. | 
E * Lat. Chefs, Gr.] a continual deſire to go to ſtool, TEE ATI L benerexæa, It. teneritas, Lat.] tenderneſs. 
attended with an inability of voiding any thing, but ſometimes bloody, TETET, aH. [tener, Lat. he holdeth] it is ſometimes an opinion or 
limy matter. 1755 doctrine profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, Oc. poſition, 
Tzucn, /ubſt. apy Sax. tenche, Fr. finca, It. and Lat. tenca, Sp.] principle, | 
a rirer or pond fiſh. Trxs'suvs [of teneo, Lat. rww, Gr. to ſtretch out] a continual de- 
To Teno, verb neut. [of tends, Lat. tendre, Fr. or attendere It. atten- ſire of going to ſtool. See TENASsMus. | 3 
der, Sp. to tend, &c.] 1. To move towards a certain point or place. 2. TENNE“ tn heraldry} is what is commonly in Engliſh called za, 
[Tendre, Fr.] to watch, to guard as an affiſtant or defender. 3. To aim and ſome call it brut: The colour is made of red and yellow mixed to- 
at, to be directed to any purpoſe ; with 70 or towards, 4. To contri- gether, and is expreſſed in engraving by lines diagonal from the ſiniſter 
bute; with ro. 5. [From attend] to wait, to expect: out of uſe, chief and traverſe. In blazoning by celeſtial things, it is called the dra- 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To wait as dependents or ſervants ; with 2p. 7. To gon's head, and by precious ſtones, the hyacinth. 
attend as ſomething inſeparable ; with «por. 7 5 | 
To Ten, verb a. [contrafted from attend] 1. To look to, to wait word tener, take it, hold it, or there it goes, uſed by the French when 
upon, to take care of. 2. To attend, to accompany. 3. To be atten- they drive the ball] a ſort of play at ball, which is driven with a racket. 
ve to. That tend their play. Milton. . 8 The place where this play is uſed, they can a tennis- court. 5 
Te'nDencs [from tend] 1. Attendance, ſtate of expectation. Spen- IO TENNIS, e a. 6 the ſubſt.] to drive one as a ball. Spen/er. 
fer. 2. Perſon, attendant : not in uſe, Shakeſpeare. 3. Act of wait- Te'non, /«b/}. Fr. the ſquare end of a piece of timber, diminiſhed b 
ting, attendance, 4. Care, act of tending ; with zo before the thing oun third par of its thicknefs, fitted into the hole of another piece, cal- 
. | ed a mortiſe. ö | 


make towards, &c.} 1. Inclination, direction or courfe towards any one that is wounded in a tendon. : | 
place or object; with to or towards, 2. Aim, drift, direction or eourſe TE NOR, of TE NOR, ft. ¶ teneur, Fr. terare, It. fenoro, Sp. of te- 
towards any inference or reſult. nor, Lat.] manner of continuity, conſtant mode, general currency, ge- 
Ta'upER, adj. [tendre, Er. tencro, It. tierno, Sp. tenro, Port. tener; neral drift or courſe, ſenſe contain'd. 6 „ 
Lat.] 1. Soft, eaſily impreſſed or injured. 2. Senſible, eafily pained, TENoR fin muſic] the firſt, mean, or middle part, or that which is 
ſoon ſore, 3. Effeminate, delicate, emaſculate. 4. Exciting kind con- the ordinary pitch of the voice, when neither raiſed to the treble, nor 
cern. 5, Compaſſionate, anxious for another's good. 6. Suſceptible lowered to the baſs. 7 IR, . 
of ſoft paſſions. 7. Amorous, laſcivious. 8. Expreſſive of the ſofter Txxox [in law] the purport or content of a writing or inftrument. 
paſſons. 9. Careful not to hurt: with /. 10. Gentle, mild, unwil- Texo'rt Indictamenti, &c, Lat. ſan law] a writ whereby the record, 
ing to pain. 11. Apt to give pain or uneaſineſs. 12. Young, weak; c. of an indictment is called out of another court into chancery. ; 
as, tender age. 13. Nice, ſcrupulous. 14. Good-natur'd, kind, Texo ts TA, It. a Naas who has a tenor. voice. 
Tzupzx, /ub/}. [from the verb] 1. An offer of payment, c. propo- TENSA“ AKE [in old deeds] to fence, or hedge in. 

| ſal to acceptance. 2. [Of a/tendre, Fr. attendere, Lat.] one who waits Tens, adj. [ten/us, Lat.] ſtretched, ſtiff, not lan 

| on another. 3. [From the adj.] regard, kind concern. Shakeſpeare. Tense, /ub/t. [of temps, Fr. tenmi, It. tempas, Lat. in-grimmar] in 
"Tz&'NDERLY, adv. [of tender] 1. Softly, ſcrupulouſly. 2. Kindly, firit ſpeaking, is only a variation of the verb to ſignify time. 'Tenſes 
1 7 nr Ln 6 ..., aretimes of action, and they are three, 741 preſent, and future, though 
To Tz'nder, werb ud. [from the adj. or tendryfe, Fr. tenderneſs] grammarians make five. The paſt may be divided, as the Latins go, 
1. To uſe tenderly or kindly, to regard with kindneſs : not in uſe; Shate- into inperſect, as, I did love, and the preterperfe?, as, I have loved; 
| ſpeare. 2. [tendre, Fr.] to make an offer of the nee of money, c. the pręſent tenſe is, I love or do love, the future, I ſhall or will love. 
to exhibit to acceptance. 3. To eſteem, to hold. : Note, Dr. Clarke has moſt judiciouſly obſerved, that every ki 4 x 
To Tuna ax Avermest {in law] to offer a proof or evidence in of the giſtinction of perfz# or imperfec; as, firſt, with reference'to' the 
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court. „ | time paſt, © he was going; or © was gone.“ Secondly, with reference 
Tapas [a ſea term] fhips in a fleet, which carry proviſions, am- to the time preſent, © he is going; or, he is gone. Third; with re- 
munition, aud other neceſlaries, and tend or attend for that purpole. = ference to the future, he will be going; or, © he will be gone,” 


| .  T&'NvERHBARTED [of render and hearted] being of a tender, com- and fo in the learned Iangua$es.—Homeri Ilias, Ed. Londin., p. 6. 

Wiſerating. and kind diſpoſition. It is alſo uſed by Hudibras for amo- T'ns1BLE, adj. e e Lat.) at ay bo agenda, © 

| row, Jaſtvious, See TRR, /.  _, Te'xxion, /ubPt. Fr. [tenfine, It.] the ſtate of a thing that is þent, or 

| TanpERHEA'RTEDLY, adv. [of tenderhearted] in a kind, commiſe- the effort made to bend it. | . 5 
rating manner. ; | 1 4 Es FTI xsER Ess, Aab. [of tenſe] tenſion ; the contrary to laxity. 

| TENDERHEA RTEDNESS, /ub/t. [of tenderbearted] a kind and commi- TENSIBLENESS, 2%. (of tenfible]. ſuſceptibility of extenſion. 

| ſerating temper or diſpoſition. | Tr'xstLE, adj. [tenfilis, Lat.] capable of extenſion. * 
3: 1 . fe | | | of ſtiffneſs or contraction. . 1 

| 2'NDERLINGS [with hunters] the ſoft tops of a deer's horns, when Tx'ns0rs, Lat. {a d. extenſares, i. e. ſtretchers out] thoſe muſcles 
| they firſt begin to ſhoot forth. WOT of | which ſerve to extend the toes. 3 ä 

T' voERTT, adv. [of tender] in a tender manner, mildly, not Tent [with lapidaries] that which they put under table-diamonds, 
harſhly. 0 TING yu LY 1 _ When they ſet them in work. „ 

| Te'nperNess [endreſe, Fr.] 1. State of being tender, ſuſceptible of T'vsRE, Jub/?. Itenſus, Lat.] the ſame with renſion. Bacon. 

impreſßzons, ſoftneſs. 2. State of being eaſily hurt, ſoreneſs. 3. Suſ- TENT, a. ¶ tentorium, Lat. tente, Fr. tenda, It. tienda, Sp. tent, 

| ceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 4. Kind attention or anxiety for ano- Du. telt, L. Ger. zelt, H. Ger.] 1. A ſoldiers moveable lodging: place, 

ther's good. 5. Scrupulouſneſs, caution. 6. Cautious care. A great made of canvas or other cloth extended on poles. 2. Any tempc 

| tenderneſs of reputation. Gow. of the Tongue. 7. Soft pathos of expreſ- habitation in general, a pavilion. 3. [ Tente, Fr.] a roll of lint, &c. to 
| fon, endearing carriage. be put into a wound to keep it open. 4. [Vin tinto, Sp. ] a fort of Spa- 

| TE NDERMENT, Fr. [in muſic books] tenderly or gently ; as much niſ wine of a deep red, which is brought from Alicant, but chiefly from 

2s to ſay, ſing or play, after a ſweet, gentle, or affecting manner. Gallicia in Spain. | | 


beaſts, c. not u nacle. 

Te'xvDinous, adi. [of tende, Lat. tendineux, Fr.] full of tendons, con- To Tex, verb act. to ſearch or fill up with a medical tent. 

ſilting of tendons, finewy. | TaxNTATIox, Aa. Fr. [tentatio, Lat.] trial, temptatinm. 

* NDINOUSNESS, fulneſs of tendons, or the nature or quality of ten- TEMra“TIvx, adj. [of tento, Lat. to try] pertaining to an eſſay pr 

4 . | n trying, eſſaying. E : PE EDN paris a 

T#'xpox, . Fr. [tendine, It. of tendo, Lat. tendre, Fr. to ſtretch N Fab an eſſay or effort whereby perſons try their 

out] the extremity-of a muſcle, where its fibres run into a ſtrong, ſpringy ſtrength, or ſound an affair, &c. to fee whether or no * U fe. 

chord,; a ſinew, a. ligature by which. the joints are moved. "Oe EA... 7%. ig We , 

. Tz'npaL, ſubft. [texdrillon, Fr. with botaniſts) a claſper, or that little TenTaTivs [in French univerſities] the firſt theſis or act that a ſtu- 

curling part of plants by which, in climbing, they take hold of a prop dent in the theology ſchool holds to ſhew his capacity, to obtain the 


for their ſupport, . of batchelor. 
„ Texea'TEs, a name by which Apollo had a temple and oracle at N adj. [of tent] covered with tents, | g 
ereus, in the territories of Corinth. Tz'nTzRs, or TZ“LTEASs [either of tendere, Lat. to ſtretch out, or 


= 2s , or TE MEBR ES, Lat. [inthe Roman church] a ſervice uſed velxhe, Sax. ] à frame or ſtretcher ſet with hooks to ſtretch cloth on, 
en Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, in repreſentation of uſed by clothiers and cloth - workers. 1 : | | 

wil hriſtis agony in the garden. The manner is thus: There are fifteen Tg“ ER, or TENTER-Hook, /ubſt. [ttndo; tentus, oe . A hook 

| pry or candles lighted, which is juſt the number of pſalms or canticles on which things are ſtretched. 2. To. be on the tenteri; to be in difficul- 

.. are in the office. Theſe being lighted on a triangular ſconce, at the ties or diſtreſs, to be on the ſtretch. | : 

; 2 every pſalm that the prieſt repeats, one of the candles is put out, TIMIER- Cos, the fields in which ſuch tenters or frames are ſet 

lat che end the congregation is leſt in darkneſs. SY up. WE 3 OY | . 

| Andy BRICOSE//agp. [/evebriceſns, Lat] dark, gloomy. To Tx'xrT ER, verb af. [from the ſubſt.} to firetch by tenterhooks. 

=. * "BRO, or Te'NgBROUS, adj. ¶ tenebreux, Fr. tenebreſo, It. and To TenTzs, verb neut. to ſtretch, to admit extenſion. : 

ere fencbrofes, Lat.] dark, gloomy, | 'Tz'NTEREDEN, a doroughin Kent, by the river Rother, 60 meaſured 

„ unnnosngss, or T'ENSDBRO'SITY, ah. I tenebraſitd, It. of tene miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament, . 

; Pas, Lat.] darkneſs, ineſs. Roe Turn, adj. [ceapa, rien, Sax. tiende, Du. teinte, L. Ger. zehnte, 

1. .""NEMENT fac. Fr. [ renementum, of tenes, Lat. to hold] a houſe, H. Ger, ] the ordinal of ten, the firſt after the ninth, | 2 1 
Ditation,-or anything that a perſon holds of another by paying rent,  Tawey, rf. (from the adj. 1. The tenth part. 2. Tithe in ge- 


. 
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Turn- 
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2 e Tx NEN ſin heraldry] a term uſed for ſomething that fuſtains or 
Te'unux xv, a market town of Worceſterſhire, on the river Temd or holds up the ſhield or coat-armour, and is generally ſynonimous With 


TVI, fab. [Skinner ſuppoſes this play to be ſo named from the 


Te'NDENCE, or Te'npency, fal. [of tendens, of tend, Lat. to TEenonTRO'TOTVUS [of raw, to ftretch out, and TpsIe-, Gr. wounded] 


Tz"nDERLING, ſubft. [of tender] one tenderly brought up, a fond- TEINSIVE, adj. [/enfivus, Lat.] belonging to extenſion, giving a ſenſe : 


\ Tu/npaicL, ſu * [tendicula, Lat.] a gin or ſnare to take birds or To Txxr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to lodge as in a tent, to taber- | 
ed. | | 8 


«* 


mentioned, 7; ſees Xvii. 5, were the houſhold gods of the heathens : in honour of Terminus, the deity of bounds, for adjuſting and diſtinguiſh- 
Sthers rather think they were Taliſmanical re reſentations, conſecrated ing the limits of fields, and every man's eſtate, | 
Z by deviliſh ceremonies, to engage ſome evil ſpirit to anſwer in them the To TERMINATE, verb af, [terminer, Fr. terminare, It and Lat. tir- 


-CLEs, and 


a e gallons, a third part of a butt or pipe. 


' . 3 3 = | 2 5 
„ -DEREBINTH, Jubſt, ¶terebinthia, Lat.] ntine. 
 F'8REBINTH 
taining turpentine, mixed with turpentine ; uſed ſub a ntively by Heyer. ſacrifices to Jupiter, to whom they were conſecrated ; theſe ſtones * 
. Lof lende, Gr.] a precious ſtone, a ſort of every year crowned with flowers, and milk was poured upon them 
aſper. | . e | 78 wt | 
+ ;TERE'BRA, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a trepan. 
- Brown. _ 
e Lat. [with ſurgeons] the corrupting or rotting of a TxRNA'Rious, or TERNARY, adj. [ternare, Fr. 11979 It 
: ne. 53 7 LAPS * # * 82 1 j TY AA 9 r 15 | 
. ,TERts Major, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the lower an- Tx'gxas Y, or TE RnION, It. [ternarius, or ternio, 
.alſo rotundus major. 
angle of the ſcapula, which, aſcendin 3 paſſes over the head and the mother of the Sirenes by Achelous. See SIRENS- 
- tranverſalis, 
 TzuxciFoe'Tovs, adj." [tergifztns, Lat. | 
+ backs; 25, tergifztous plants are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the back- herals. 
„ or god re rude 
- giuer/atio, Lat.] 1. Shuffing, change, ficklenef. 


Tir, . [terme, F. termino, It. and Sp. of terminus, Lat, Jicha, Taxa, Sama, Lat. a white, ſtiff, tough earth, 


A boundary or limit. 3. [ Termine, O. Fr.] time for which any thing Terra & Terra ſin horſemanſip] is a ſeries of ke 
laſts, a limited or ſet time. 4. [Terme, Fr. 
— \ expreſſed.” A yord of art. 17 Stipulation, condition. 


ture 9 8 for all lawſuits, of which there are four in the ear, ſet them company with a ſhort and quick cadence, F the hinder 9 
- "Apart ; 


TER _— 


- Te#xTHLY, adj. [of tentb]-in the tenth place or order. | Courts at Weſtminſter and elſewhere, the reſt of the ear bein 
TenTas, 2 Abet which all Kor e livings pay to the cation time. | VER 1 d 8 called va 
king. The biſhop of Rome pretended right to this revenue by example Tir [in grammar] a particular word, diction, or expreſſion ; 
of the high prieſt of the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till, [anguage. os nf 
by Henry vin. they were perpetually annexed to the crown. | o IERM, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to name or call a thin 
"Te ur-wonr, a plant. | | 2 ee Little 'Term [in logic] is that idea which makes the ſubje& becauf 
— TanT1'cixous, adj. [tentiginoſus, Lat.] ſtiff, ſtretched, troubled with the ſubject is commonly of leſs extent than the attribute. g : 
the tentigo or ſatyriafis. | ep a; Ceres Tir [in logic] is the idea of the attribute, 
Teri, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an inv luntary erection, the ſame as Milliary TEAMS [among the ancient Greeks] the head; of cen 
atyriafis.. 4 | ' - deities, placed on ſquare land marks of ſtone, Oc. to mark the * 
Tzxviro'tiovs, ag. [of tenuis, thin, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in bo- Hadia, &c. in the roads. ee 5 55 
tanic writers] that has thin leaves, as the leaves of ſome ſorts of the fi- TE Aus of an Equation [with algebraiſts] are the ſevera] name 
coides. | W members of which it is compoſed, and ſuch as have the ſane unknow, 


Tz'nvovsnsss, or Texv'iry, fab. [of tenuitas, Lat. tenuite, Fr, letter, but in different powers or degrees; for if the ſame unknown let. 


tenuita, It.] ſlenderneſs, thinneſs, ſmallneſs, not groffneſs. | ter be found in the ſame degree or power, they muſt paſs but for one 
Tr guous, agi. [tend, Fr. tenue, It. of tenuir, Lat.] ſmall, thin, mi- term. 8 els . 
nute. Brown i „ TzrMs of Proportion [with mathematicians] are ſuch numbers, le. 


Tz 'nuRE, ſub. Fr. C enura, law Lat. of teneo, Lat.] the manner by ters, or quantities, as are wh ho one with another; as if 3: 6. : 
hich tenants hold lands or tenements of their lords, or the ſervices per- d. 4: b :: 12 1 24. then a, 6, 6, 4, or 3:6. 12: 24. are called the 
formed to the lord, in conſideration of the uſe and occupancy of his ters, à being the firſt term, 6 the ſecond. © 
lands. In Scotland are four tenures, the firſt is pura elcemo/jna, which Tzzm [in architecture] a kind of ſtatue or column, adorned the 
15 proper to ſpiritual men, paying nothing for it but devota animarum top with the figure of a man's, woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a Capita 
Juffragia:: The ſecond they call fou which holds of the king, church, and the lower part ending as a ſheath or ſcabbard; ; 
barons, or athers, paying a certain duty called feud; frma + The third $ Term [in geometry] is ſometimes uſed for a point, and ſometime 
1s a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, pair of pilt ſpurs, line, Sc. a line is the term of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperficies of; 
or ſome ſuch thing, if aſked : The fourth is by ſervice of ward and re- ſolid. 3 | | 
lief, where the heir being minor, is in the cuſtody of his lord, together Tzu of Progreſſion [in mathematics] is every member of that py. 
with his lands, c. And land holden in this manner is called feudum de greſſion. 
hauberk or haubert, feudum militare or hricatum, Tenure in groſs is the Terms [with aſtrol ers] certain degrees of the ſigns, when 
, tenure in Capite : For the crown is called a /eignior in groſs, becauſe a the planets are obſerved to have their ſtrength and virtues increaſed, 
Jr] ÜU 7-02 Terms [with phyſicians] the menſes or monthly courſes of xg. 
_ TEPEFA'CTION, /ub/t. [epefacio, Lat.] the act of making warm to a men. $A | 
ſmall degree, 5 e | Traus, or Articles [ termini, Lat.] articles and conditions; abo the 
Tr'rHRIAS lee, Gr, of an aſh-colour] a kind of marble of an aſh- ftate of an affair. e 
— n eee ET | 5 Trxus of Art, words, which, beſides their literal and popular ne. 
Ternairzs [r4Ogs, Gr.] a ſtone having the figure of a new ing, which they either have or may have in common language, her a 
moon, | A a a Tae OE a and pecaliar 0%. lad in ſome art or ſcience. . 
E'PHROMANCY [T:Qpopuarlua, of TeÞea, aſhes, and paikua, Gr. divi- E'RMAGANCY, Jabft. [of termagant turbulence, loud noiſe, tunyl. 
neon divination a 1 which was oofimet in the following man- tuouſneſs, Barker. wr | | 
ner : They wrote the things they had a mind to be reſolved about in Te'rmaicant [yn and mazan, Sax. eminently powerſul, 22 
aſhes upon a plank, or any ſuch thing; and this they expoſed to the Yer magnitudo, Lat, i. e. three times magnitude] 1. Turbulent, tumul. 
open air, where it was to continue for ſome time; and thoſe letters that tuous. 2. Quarelſome, furious. 3. Scolding, brawling [in vonen], 
remained whole, and were no way defaced by the winds or other acci- TERMAGAN T, Jubſt. a ſcolding brawling woman. Both this and the 
dents, were thought to contain in them a ſolution of the queſtion. adjective appear in Shakeſpeare to have been anciently uſed of nen 
T TI, adj. [repidus, Lat. tiepede, It.] lukewarm, warm in a ſmall 4 hes 85 . [of term] one who travels up from the county to the 
i ö | 4 rm. B. Fohnſon, ' 


2 zPI'D ITY [tiepedita, It. tepiditas, Lat.] lukewarmneſs. Tr RN NAT E, adj. [terminabilis, Lat.] admitting of bounds and li- 
Tx rox, fub/?. Lat. lukewarmneſs, gentle heat. Arbuthnot. maiits, limitable. 


hs. 4 


* Tz'narnuim IND, Heb. ] ſome have imagin'd that the teraphims, Texzminxa't 1a [among the Romans] a feaſt of land- mats, obſerved 


4 


; ds of their worſhippers, and give oracles. But N. B. This —— minar, Sp.] 1. To limit or bound. 2. To determine, to end, to put 
Jome other Hebrew words) is ſometimes ſingular in sxNMSE, tho! plural an end to; as, to terminate differences. 
In FORM 3 25 J infer from 1. San. xix. 1 3=16. and from the ſame paſ- To TraMNATE, verb newt. to be limited, to attain its end, to end, 
175 it ſhould ſeem to have been the /atae, or at leaſt the buſt, of a man. to have an end. | | DY 17 | 
Idols Teraphim ere 4 ud Jorma faſciis, involuti pueri. & ad portandum TexMInNA'TION, eh. [of terminate] 1. The act of bounding or li- 
adined parabantur. Hinc ſine manibus & pedibus ere widentur conſfructa. miting. 2. Bound, limit. 3. End, concluſion. 4. [[n grammer, 
Cujiſſnadi figuram guogue habuifſe $ERaess. Kircher, Oedip. Egypt. terminai/on, Fr. terminazione, It. terminacion, Sp. of t:rninatio, Lat.] the 
3 854 5 4 c. 3. See PER SONS in Divinity, Icoxor Ar ERK, ORA. end of a word, as in ſome languages varie by its Ignifcations. 5. 
d URIM. Ef 5 2 f Word, term: not uſed. Shakeſpeare. | 
TERATOLOGY [of fygala, wonderful things, and aryw, Gr.] is when Te'xminer [as a commiſſion of oyer and termine, i. e. to herr and 
bold writers, fond of the ſublime; intermix ſomething great and prodi- determine] a commiſſion for trying and clearing the innocent, and con- 
gious it every thing they write, whether there be foundation for it in demning malefactors. + 
reaſon, or not; affeation of falſe ſublimity. , | .  T*'mnisTs, a ſect or branch of the Calviniſts, who hold fire par 
Tirce, /ubPt. [| tiers, tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.) a wine-veſlel, containing ticular tenets, as to the term or time of grace. See CaLvinisM. | 
| TxRrMINTHUS, Lat. [rigun9E-, Gr.] a ſwelling or tumour with a 
E'RCET [in muſic] a third 5 | | black riſmg at the top, as big as the fruit of the turpentine tree. 4%. 
TE REBE'LLUM, Lat. [the diminutive of ſerebrum] an augur or piercer Mintbus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within a day the pultule 
for boring. 1 5 „ comes away in a ſlough. Wiſeman, limits 
2 8 'Tz'szMinus Deus — the Romans] the god of hounds and limi 6 
terebinthus, Lat. Jip. Gr.] the turpentine tree. The people of Rome were commanded to ſet Rones on the _ 
BREBI NTHINATE, Or TEREBINTHINE, adj. open., Gr.] con- their ground, which were called terminalia: and upon them they offer 


* — 0 


Jod Terminus. | 1 
X BRA, Lat. [with ſul a 7 „ TE'RMLESs, adj. [of term] boundleſs unlimited. Ra/ng” g of lay 
To Tz'rzzBr ATE, verb ad. ¶ terebro, Lat.] to bore; to pierce. T#&RMLY, adv, [of term] every term, as often as the term 

2 Towed! e e nn | | | 
TeneBRA'TION, abſt. [of tercbrate) the act of boring or piercing. Telxuon Land, glebe- land, or land belonging to the church. . terns 


rius, Lat.] proceeding by three, conſiſting of three. Lat.) the nun 


le of the baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely upwards,” under ber three. © © | Gra 
le head of the longus, is inſerted into the neck of the os hameri, called TE RÞ81'CHORE [Tegaxoen, of right, deleQation, 2 2 4 

a 3 1 „„ dance] one of the nine muſes, to whom is attributed vs ” nemoſyns 
Tanks Minor, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the inferior dancing and balls. She was the daughter of Jupiter an 


umeri, and is called alſo Te'RRa, Lat. the earth, land, ground. See 2 | 
ES Terra [in doomiday-book} arable or ploughed ie that earth 
. Damnata TERRA, or Mortua Terra [Wi den ation of 1 
part or thick droſſy matter which remains after the 


* 


of the longus, and is inſerted below the os 
P +3334 74 ww LC +3 


7 ; 


Texce Minovs, adj. Hel rebar „„ 
bearing their young on their 
in land. 
25 | ee, Co ' Firma Tera, Lat, ſin geography] the N in "he id 
 Texciversa"Tion, Fr. [tergiverſazione, It. Tergiverſacion, 1 of fer- TEAuA Lemnia, Lat. a ſort of red earth dug out 014 
2. Fetch, ſhift, eva-* of Lemnos; the ſame with terra figillata. © ſo called b 
ſion, ſubterfuge. 8 en Sigillata TERRA, Lat. earth of the iſland of Lemnos, | 
' TERGIVERSA'TOR, Lat. a fickle orien, one that ſhuffles and ſhifts? cauſe it comes to us ſealed ; much uſed in phyſic. brought fron # 


mak 
the word by which a thing the horſe forward, bearing fideways, and working upon 


J 1 Words, language. In this ſenſe moſtly uſed in the plural. 2. jfland of Samos. 8 


5 

thf 
d whe 
en „ Which motion the horſe moves both his fore legs at _ lex le 
4 fixed and imited time, when the courts of judica- are upon the point of deſcending to the groun — bearing , 


. .Tz8m (in law 


e hearing and determining of all controverſies and ſuits in the ing upon his haunches ; ſo that the motions o 


* 


TER 


dort and quick, and the horſe being always well preſſed and coupled, 
wg bis fore legs pretty high, an his hind legs — always low and 


he ground. | 
"7 "oy by any Lat. Gallies, and other veſſels; are ſaid to go terra 


3 terra, when they never go far from the coaſts. | | 
5 Tanzen, Jubſt. Fr. [terraccia, It.] a ſmall mount of earth com- 


ly covered over with graſs. | | 
" Tonnacy (in architetture] 1. The roof of a houſe chat is flat, and 


1whereon one may walk. 2; A balcony which projects. 


fon. | 4 . - 
Tz'xRK R. TILIus [i. e. the ſon of the earth] a ſcholar in the univer- 


ſity of Oxford, appointed to make jeſting and ſatyrical ſpeeches; as the 
revaricator does at the commencement at Cambridge. 
Tz'RRAGE, a ſervice, in which a tenant or vaſlal was bound to his 
lord in- ploughing, reaping, &c. his ground for him; alſo a freedom 
from that ſervice, and from all land-taxes. 


that cannot be made light upon the hand, that cannot be put upon his 


too near the ground. | : 
Terran [with horſemen] is the manage-ground- upon which the 
horſe makes his piſt or tread; _ | | | 

Tzxra'kivs [in old law] a land holder or tenant. | 7 

TerRarrus Cænobialin, an officer in a religious houſe, whoſe buſineſs 
was to keep a terrar or terrer, i. e. a roll, of all their eſtates, 

TrRRA O obs, adj. [of terra, earth, and agua, Lat. water] as, the 
terraqueous globe, i. e. the globe of the earth, conſiſting of land and 
water. | 
TEN RAS, or Terrace [terrazzo, It. ferraſſe, Fr. prob. of turris, Lat. 
a tower, of terra, Lat. the earth] a walk; or gallery, raiſed above the 
reſt of the garden. See TERRACR. 0 ; | 

TexREBLUE', Fr. a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis armenus, 
Woodward. i . 

The TerrE'LLA [of terra, g. d. a little earth] when a loadſtone is 
made ſpherical, and is placed ſo that its poles, equator, c. do exactly 
50 to the poles of the equator of the world, it is called a ter- 
rella, 2 5 b 

TERRE'NE, ach. 3 Lat.] terreſtrial, earthly, Milton uſes it 
ſubſtantively, or rather elliptically, for terrene globe. ä 8 

Texkxf'NENESs [of errenus, Lat.] earthineſs. 

TERRE Plain [in fortification] is a platform or horizontal ſurface of 
the rampart lying level, only with a little ſlope on the outfide for the re- 
coil. of the cannon. ' It is terminated by the parapet on that ſide toward 
the field, and by the inner talus on the other ſide toward the body of the 
Trerkt Tenant, a 
has a freehelder, who lets out his freehold to another, to be occupied, 
this occupier is called the terre tenant. . ä 
Te'xREOVUS, adj. (terreus, Lat.] earthy, conſiſting of earth. 
Te'rRER, or T'e'rrjeR [of terra, Lat. land] a book or roll, where- 
in the ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, or of a town, college, 
or church, c. are deſcribed”; and re to contain the number of 
acres, the ſite, boundaries, tenants names, e. 

TtxRE'STRIAL, or TERRE'STRIOUS, ad. [ferrefire, Fr. and It. of 
terreſtris, Lat.] 1. Earthly, pertaining. to the earth, not cœleſtial. 2, 
Conſiſting of earth, earthy ; improper. Woodward. nt. 
TraxksrRIAL Line [in perſpective] is a right line, in which the geo- 
3 place, and that of the picture or draught, interſect one an- 
A . e 25 
TERRE'STRIALNESS,.Or TERR EST REôIT x, /ubſt. [of terreſtreitas, Lat.] 
earthineſs, the quality of being earchly: a ſchool term. i 

To TerRE'STRIFY, verb ad. [of terreſtris, and Facio, Lat.] to re- 
e,, d PS fe wy 
. TexrE'sTRIOUS, adj. [terreſiris, Lat. terreftre, Fr.] earthy, conſfifl- 
* fo earth, terreous. Brown. e e 

"E'RRE-VIRTE, /ub/e. Fr. a ſort of earth which owes its green colour 
to a flight admixture of copper. Woodward, tO 

TERRIBLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [terribe1, It. and Port. of terribilis, Lat.] 
dreadful, frightful, cauſing terror, great, ſo as to offend: A colloquial 
W A Clarendon. 

1 Fg - op Jubſt. [of terrible] quality of being terrible, dread- 
| Tulneſs, ; 

TERRIBLY, "adv. [of terrible] 1. Dreadfully, ſo as to raiſe fear, 
formidably, violently, very much. Swif?. 8 | 

TzERRTCOL Is T [terricola, Lat.] one who 
en. | 
Tr'xRIER, Fr. [terra, Lat.] 1. A kind of do 
ground. 2. N Fr.] a ſurvey or regeſter of 3 ; the ſame with 
| Ferrer, 3. [Terebro, Lat.] a ſort of auger, borer, or. wimble. wy 

TERRIER, or TERRAR [in ancient cuſtoms] a collection of acknow- 
ledgments of vaſſals or tenants of a lordſhip, containing the rents, ſer- 
| vices, fc. they owe to their lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for de- 
manding and executing the payments thereof. wy 

Te'nrIER {with an e lodge or hole which foxes, badgers, 
rabbets, &c. dig for themſelves under und, to ſave themſelves from 
the hunters ; and hence terrier, a little hound, who hunts thoſe animals, 


inhabits or dwells upon the 


or drags them out at the holes. 
Tezrr'ric, ad.-{terrificus, Lat,] dreadful, cauſing terror. 


me” 
Tzzxrrosnous, adj. [ terrigena, Lat.] born of the earth. 
E RRING, a market-town of Suſſex, 3 5 miles from London. 
* ERRISONOUS, adj. [terriſonus, Lat.] ſounding terribly. 
„ TERRITORIAL, adj. Ge territory] belonging to a territory ; as, a 
c „ | 


uw 7 ron r, fubſt. [territoire, Fr. territario, It. and Sp. territorium, 
| * Lat.] a certain tract of land lying within the bounds or pertaining 
4 the juriſdiction of any ſtate, dominion. ang: ha : 

E RROUR, Jubſt. 
en or fright communicated, 2. Fear received. 3; Cauſe of fear. 
Tan, f bo [rerrulentia, 23 earthineſs, a fulneſs of earth. 
le 's RE, adj. [ters, Fr. terſus, Lat.] 1. Smooth* 2. Cleanly written, 
Weiz u powpoalachy neat, i Or 


O00, . ds 


„ rb og 


To Terrace, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to make a terrace. Not- 


TExR ar oNnoL [with horſemen] is a horſe who cleaves to the ground, 


haunches, that raiſes his fore quarters with difficulty, that is charged 
with ſhoulders ; and, in general, one whoſe motions are all ſhort, and 


tenant that holds land; as when a lord of a manor + 


that hunts under. © 


| Creeps into the ground like a ferret, and either affrights and bites them, 


To Te'ariey, verb a. [zerrifacio, Lat.] to affright, to ſhock with - 


[terror, Lat. and Sp. 'terrear, Fr. terrore, It ] 1. ' 


1 ES 


Tr'asfon, Lat. the act of wiping or rubbing a hg: 5 
Tr'RsoR, Lat. {in anatomy] the muſcle called alſo /ati//imus dorfi, | 
_ T#'RTHRa, the parts about the throat, the middle and lateral parts ot 
the neck. 15 | | 
 T#kTr1an, /. [tertiana, (c. febris, Lat. tierce, Fr. terzana, It. te- 
tizana, Sp.] an ague intermitting but one day, ſo that there are two tits 
in three days. - | 8 | Gap 
To Trz'rT1aTE, verb ad. [tertio, tertius, Lat. todo à thing the third 
time; in huſbandry] to till the ground a third time. | 
TERTIATED, part, adj. [tertiatus, Lat.] a term in gunnery, fignify- 
ing that a cannon has been rounded, as to the thickneis of the metal at 
the touch-hole, trunnions and muzze ; alſo done the third time. 
TERT1A'T10N, a doing a thing the third time. 
 TerT10'LaA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb clowns all heal. 
TEA TIUM 2d, Lat. [in chymiſtry] the reſult of the mixture of ſome 
two things, which forms ſomething very different from both. 
as ns It. 1. [in muſic books] ſignifies a third. 2. The num- 
3 | | 8 
In TRERZ A, Tt. [in muſie books] ſignifies ſongs or tunes in parts. 
TERZE'TTO {in muſic books] lettle airs in three parts. 
TeSSELLA'TA Pavimenta, Lat. [among the Romans] were the pave- 
ments in the tents of the generals, of rich moſaic work, made of curious, 
P ſquare marbles, bricks, or tiles, called ? ellæ, from the form of 
dice. EN | 
Te'SSELLATED, adj. [tefellatus, Lat.] chequered with inlaid pieces 
of wood, ſtone, or any other thing, a pavement of moſaic work, made 
of curious, ſmall, ſquare marbles, bricks, or tiles, called ? ellæ, from 
the form of dice. e | 
TESSERACO'STE [Tropagaxory, Gr. 1. e. forty days] the forty days 
between Eafter and Holy Thurſday ; alſo the time of Lent. be 
'TesrT, ſubſt. Fr. [refta, It.] 1. The copel by which refiners try their 
metals; an inftrument or veſſel made of bone aſhes. hooped with iron; 
or a furnace for melting down iron, Ic. 2, [Leſlimonium, Lat.] an oath 
for renouncivg the pope's ſupremacy, and tranſubſtantiation. 3. Aſſay, 
proof, trial, or examination: as by the Copel. 4. Applied to means of 


trial. 5. That with which any thing is compared in order to prove its 


genuiheneſs. 6. Diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. Our zeſt excludes your 
tribe from benefit. - Dryden. 7. judgment, diſtinction. 8. It ſeems 
to ſignify any veſſel that holds fire. You toſs your cenſing e and fume 
the room. Dryden. | i 6 
TE‚STHA [in bot 
ſeeds. | | | 
TesTa de Newil [fo called, becauſe it is ſaid to have been compiled 
by Jollaud Newil, an itinerant juſtice in the time of King Henry III] an 
authentic record kept in the king's remembrancer's office in the Exche- 
quer, containing an account of all lands held in grand or petty ſergeantry, 
with fees and eſcheats to the king. | £7 54.1 . 
T's TABLE [?e/tabilis, Lat.] that by the law may bear witneſs. 
Tesra cus, 4. ITteſſactus, Lat. reftacte, Fr.] 1. Conlifting or com- 
poſed of ſhells. 1. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells, Oppoſed to 
cruſtaceous. With naturaliſts, re Haceoui is a tèrm given only to ſuch fiſh 
whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece, becauſe thoſe 
which are jointed, as the lobſters, are craſtaceous. But in medicine, all 
preparations of ſhells, and the like ſubſtances, are ſo called. 7 
E'STAMENT, ſubſt, Fr. ¶teſtameuto, It. Sp. arid Port. reflamentum, 
Pat.] 1. A ſolemn and authentic act, whereby a perſon declares his 
will, as to the diſpoſal of his eſtate after his decaaſe. 2. Each of the 
volumes of the ſcriptures; as, the Oli and New Tęſtament. = 
 TesTamenT Nuncupative, a laſt will made by word of mouth before 
ſufficient witneſſes. = £7 e 
 Tez$TAMENTA'RIOUS, or TESTAME'NTARY, adj. ¶ teſtamentoire, Fr. 
teſtamentario, It. and Sp. te/amentarius, Lat.] pertaining to a teſtament, 
iven by will, contained in wills. | 
TassTA “rok, ſubſt. Lat. [reftatewr, Fr. teftatore, It.] a man that makes 
a teſtament or laſt will. "x 
 TesTa'TrIX, ſubſe. Lat. [!eftatrice, 
a teſtament or laſt will. | 
TzsTa'TUM ſin law] a writ after capias, when a man is not found in 
thexcounty where the action was lade. ; 
Tt'STATE, adj. [ teftatus, Lat.) baving made a will. . 
Tr'sTER, ſubſt. {of tefte, téte, Fr. an head] 1. A coin, in value fix- 
pun 2. [of teſtiera, Sp. or tete, Fr. a head] the upper part of a 


ic writings] a thin, hard; brittle covering of ſome 


Fr. and It.] a woman chat makes 


Te'sTED, part. adj. [of tet] tried by a teſt. 
TE'sTEs, Lat. the teſticles. ok; 

Tesrzs [with anatomiſts] certain eminent parts behind the pſalloides 
in the extreme part of the brain toward the cerebellum; ſo called by 
anatomiſts, on account of their reſembling the teſticles. 

TEe'sT1CLE, ſubſt. [ teſticulus Lat. refticule, Fr.] ſtone. Sy, 
Tez$T1'cuLaR, adj. [tefticulaire, Fr. tefticularis, Lat.] pertaining to the 
teſticles. : : | 

TtsT1'CULATED Root [with botaniſts] a kind of tuberous root, which 
conſiſts of two nobs, reſembling a pair of teſticles, as in ſome ſpecies of 
orchis. We ; | 

TEsT1cULOsE [ efticulofus, Lat.] that hath large cods. + 

Tz:T1cuLus Venereus, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling of the cods 
TesTiFIca'TiON, abt. [ teſtificatio, Lat. teftificazione, It. teſtificacion, 

the act of _— witneſs. | 


_ after venereal copulation. - 


Sp. 
| 33 16. ¶ teſtificor, Lat.] he that teſtifies. 
Te'sririkEx, iH. [of tei] one who teſtiſies. 3 
To Tz's Tir v, verb neut. [ te/tificor, Lat. teflificar, Sp.] to witneſs or 
certify, to make appear or known. | 
To Tesriry, verb ad. to witneſs, — — evidence of any point. 
Ta“s TIL v, adv. [of tefty] peeviſhly, fretfully. | 
Tesriuo'NvIAL, adj. [teftimonialis, Lat. teflimoniale, I.] pertaining to 
witneſſing or we 
TeSsTMoNIAL, ſub. ¶ teſ imoniale, It. and Lat.] a written certificate 
under the hand of a magiſtrate, the maſter and fellows of a college, or 
ſome perſon in authority, and produced by any one as an evidence for 
himfelf. | * 
Tysruo * [teftimonium, Lat. temoignoge, Fr. teflimonio, It. and Sp. 
teflimunha, Port.] i. Evidence, proof. 2. [In holy writ} a law or or- 
dinance, public evidences. In his ark his H Mi 3. Open 
- "To Te'sr1Monr, verb af, to witneſs, A word not uſed. | Shake- 
ſpeare. 4 
= 114. 


atteſtation, profeſſion. Teſfimony of truth. Milton. 


Tz'sTinBss 


r 


Tr'srixEss, Jab}. [of 2%] peeviſhneſs, diſpoſition of aptneſs to be 


angry, moroſeneſs. | 
E'sTo [in muſic books] the text or words of a ſong. 


. T*#'sroxs [ſo called from their having an head; of eſta, It. or Tee, 
Fr. upon them, whence they are called by us Y7e/ors, or zejers} they 
were either coined here or in France, in the time of Henry VIII. and 
went in France for eighteen-pence; and probably they went for the 
ſame here, They were made of braſs, covered with filyer. 'I hey went 
in England, in the time of Henry VIII. for twelve-pence, and ſunk in 
Edward VI's time to nine-pence, and afterwards to fix-pence, which 
ſtill retains the name of teſter, which ſee. 
TesTu'DINATED, adj. [teftudinatus, Lat.] vaulted, made like the 
ſhell of a tortoiſe, roofed, arched. W 
TESTVDINE“Ous, ac. ¶ teſtudineus, teſtudo, Lat.] belonging to a tor- 
toiſe, reſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe ; alſo vaulted. 
TesTvu'po, Lat. a tortoiſe ; alſo a vaulted roof. 
Tzsrupo [with poets} a lyre, becauſe it is ſaid to have been made 
by, Mercury, its inventor, of the back or hollow ſhell of a fea tor- 
tone. fo | | 
Testupo Peliformis Puadrabilis [in architecture] an hemiſpherical 
vault or ceiling of a church, &c. wherein there are four windows, {0 
contrived, that the reſt of the vault is quadrable or may be ſquared. 
TesTupo [with the ancients] a kind of cover or ſkreen made 
by the ſoldiers bucklers, held over their heads, they being in cloſe 
order. | | | 
Tæxsrupo [in phyſic] a ſoft broad tumour or gathering of impure 
humours between the ſkull and the ſkin, called alſo za/pa, Wer. \ 
 Te'sTY, adj. [teflie, Fr. of tete, Fr. head, 9. d. headineſs, or of te- 
ſtardo, It. an ſtubborn] apt to take pet, fretful. 

TEe'$T1LY, peevithly. 

TtTa'xic Cretanicus, Lat. of reranx®-, Gr.] having a creek in the 
neck, or cramp in it, that holdeth it fo ſtiff that it cannot bow. 

TtTa'NoTHRUM, Lat. a medicine for taking away wrinkles in the 
ſkin, and ſmoothing it. : | 

TE'Tanvus, Lat. [rera, ., Gr.] a contraction, whereby a limb, or 
rather any part of the body, or the whole body itfelf, becomes rigid and 
inflexible. \ | | . 

TETARTZ'Us, Lat. [teragrai®», Gr.] a quartan ague. 

a Te'TBURY, a populous town in Glouceſterſhire, 93 miles from Lon- 
on. | 
TEe'Tcny, adj. froward, peeviſh. A corruption of 2%, or touchy. 

Ters a Tere, Fr. cheek by jowl. | 

Ts“ THER, ſub/?. a rope or chain fixed in the ground, to which a horſe 
is tied, to keep him from paſturing too wide. See 'Teppes. 

To TETHER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to tie up. 

To Tzrhrx a Hor/e, to tie him ſo in a paſture that he may eat all 
round him the length of the line, but no farther. 

Tz'Thys, according to the poets, the daughter of Cclus and Veſta, 
> Tellus, the ſiſter of Saturn, the wife of Oceanus, and goddeſs of the 
ea. ; : 

TE'TRACHORD, ſabſ. [ tetrachords, It. tetrachordus, Lat. of Jilęaxoędos, 
Gr.] an inſtrument with four ſtrings; alſo an interval of three tones, 

N the tetrachord for one tone, as it is often taken in mu- 

ck. | 
-- /TzTRAacno'rDo, It. a tetrachord. | 

. Terracnyma'cocon [of Tas, four, xvuE-, an humour, and a- 
ye, Gr. to lead] a medicine which purges tour ſorts of humours. 
 TeTRA'Coion Ca, Gr.] a ftanza or diviſion in lyric poetry, 
conſiſting of four verſes. ; 
STEINER [in ancient geometry] a point, a line, a ſurface, and a 
/ - TETRADIAPA'sON [in muſic] i. e. a four-fold diapaſon, a muſical 
chord, otherwiſe called a quadruple Sth or 29th. 
. FerTRapr'TEs, a name given to ſeveral ſes of heretics, on account of 
the reſpe@ they bore to the Jeleag, or number four. 
TTA DRON [of Diego, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, con- 
tained under four equal and equilateral triangles, which, being folded 
up. will each of them repreſent the reirædron. | 

TETRE TERS, or TETRATE R10 [Tdeatngs;, Gr.] the ſpace of four 
years | 1 

TETRA O“ TTIc, adj. [of dex, four, and yawrle, Gr. the tongue] 
conſiſting of four tongues or languages. e 

Te“ RAO Cretragonus, Lat. of Tdeaywv®-, of Teas, four, and yore, 

Gr. a corner] a figure having four corners, a ſquare. 
Tera ao [in aſtrology] an aſpect of two planets. with regard to 
the earth, when they are diſtant from each other a fourth part of the 
circle, or go degrees. 8 

TETRA GONAL, adj. [tetrogonus, Lat. of lil ινxð of Jil gag, and yu- 
ne, Gr. an angle] pertaining to a tetragon, tour-ſquare. The moon 
will be in a tetragonal or quadrate aſpect, that is four igns removed from 
that wherein the diſeaſe began. Brown. | 

TzTRA'GONALNESs, the having four corners, ſquareneſs. | 

TtTRaco'nia, Lat. [with botaniſts] prick-wood or ſpindle tree. 

TzTRACGO“NIAS [ with aſtrologers] a comet, the head of which is of 
a quadrangular form, and its tail or train long, thick, and uniform, and 
not much different from the meteor called ra. 

— TETRA*GONISM, ſub/?. | tetragoniſmus, Lat. Taeayoncu®r, Gr. ] the act of 
bringing of a figure to a triangle. 

_ TEeTRaGont'sTICAL Calculus, is the ſame with the ſummatory or dif- 
ferential calculus of Leibnitz, or ſummatory arithmetic, i. e. the art of 
finding the flowing quantity from the fluxion. 

TzTRAGO'NUs, Lat. [Wgaywrr, Gr.] a four- ſquare or four cornered 
figure, a quadrangle. 

TETRA SOS [with anatomiſts] a large ſquare muſcle, called gua- 
dratus gene. a 7 

TETRAGRA'MMATON Cele poppin Gr. 9. d. conſiſting of four let- 
ters] the characteriſtic of the word Febewab, as conſiſting in Hebrew of 

four letters; for which reaſon the Jews call it hem ben arbang othioth, 


and from them the Greeks tetragrammaton, i. e. a name conſiſting of 


four letters.” And as to its etymology [I'm ſpeaking of the word IE uo- 
van] it is derived from the verb hawvah, to exit, Heb. But Rab. Bechai, 
reaſoning,” I ſuppoſe, more diſtinctly upon the nature of its derivation, 
and the conſtituent letters of the word [Zehowab] ſays that, it includes 
THREE, TIMB85, 5ſt, en, and future.” And it is not improbable, 
St. John had much the ſame erymology and criticiſm in view, in that 
deſcription which he gives of che F sr Caus and FATHER OF THE 
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UNIVERSE, Nevel. i. 4. But after all, ſomething more may have been 10. 
tended by this word, than mere exiſlence; as may be inferred Pot 
conflruttien, which Gop HiMsSELF puts upon it, Exorus vi. 1 7 
mean, as it relates to the accompliſhment of his promiſes; tho ground 7 
without all diſpute, on the immutatility of his exiſtence and nay, . 8 
perhaps for this reaſon, amonglt others, the Jews tell us that the ray 
Fehovah is © a Name of Grace.” And tho', as being the "Yin 
which the God of their Fathers has characteriz'd Himſelt, they call X It 
em meyuchad, i. e. * the appropriated name, yet do they not {cry = 
own that, in a /uborainate jenſe, it may be applied to the Ma his 
Lord [or Jehovah] our 1ightecuſneſs” | ** Becauſe (ſay they) he |, he 
mediator of God, and the perion re whole hands we {hall receive ng 
teouſneis from Him.” Li. lccharim, Orat. II. c. 28. compared 5. 
PLUTARCH de Defed. Orac. and MEDE's Works, Ed. Oxy, p My 
631. 9D 
0's It has been ſuppoſed to be incommunicalle to any other perſon, ; 
being a proper name which God aſiumed to himſelf : Baths tha 
cording to Plutarch) the name of Apollo, or of Jupiter, W 
to inferior and. ſabordinate beings, who were ſuppoſed to 
between us and thoſe re/pe&zve deities, whoſe namc; WL. 
ſo may the name Jehowab with equal [or ſtill greater) propre, 
be applied to the Angel of God's Preſence, for more reaiyy; 0 
e See PRESENCE, To PERSON ATE, and Fir/? Cavsk, ig 
ared. 
Tis a'LOGY, qubſt. ¶ Tilpa Noi, Gr.] a diſcourſe in four parts, 
TETRAMET RUM, Lat. (se ajtIpey, of Tila, and peelpor, Gr, meaure! 
a meaſure in verſe conſiſting of four metres or eight foot. Bs 
TETRAPHA'RMACUM, Lat. [TfpaPaguaxcr, Gr.] a medicine com. 
pounded of four ingredients, 
TETRA'PTOTON, Lat. [Tanlulo, of rag, and ois, Gr, 2 1. 
in grammar] a noun that has no more than four caſes. . 
I'ETRAPENTA TERIS Lriareilatlnis, Gr.] an olympiad, the ſpace 
of four years, and the beginning of the fifth. See Ol xuriabs, and 
add there; But, according to Sir {/aac Newton, © in the year before 
Chriſt 776, Jphitus RESTOR'D the Olympiads ; and from this Ara the 
Olympiads are now reckoned.” Newton's Chronology. | 
TzTRAPE'TALOUS, adj. [of aeg, and xa, Gr. a tetrapetalons - | 
flower; with botaniſts] is one that conſiſts of but four ſingle, colourd | | 
leaves, called petala, ſet round the ſtylus to compoſe the flower, Plants | 


having ſuch a flower, conſtitute a diſtin kind. And Mr. Ray divide; ! 
them into, | ; . 

1. Such as have an uniform, tetrapetalous flower, and their ſeed- | 
veſſels a little oblong, which he therefore calls /ligueſe, as the Jeuctinn, | S 
dentaria, alyſſon, viola lunaris, paronychia, heſperis, alliaria, rata, na- 
pus, ſinapis, rapiſtrum, eryſimium, eruca ſpuria, cardamin, turritis, pib- te 
ſolla filigueſa, and the rat banus ruſticanus, and aguatics. 

2. Such as have their ſeed-caſe or veſſel ſhorter, which he calls cap | Te 
late and fcliculoſe, as the myagrium, draha, leucoium, ſiliqua rotunda, | 
lepidium vulgare, naſturtium, cochlearia, thlaſpi, glaſiun, troſjca narina, | in 
eruce marine, &c. | | | 

3. Such as have a kind of, or ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, i. e. a tes 
monopetalous one deeply divided into four partitions, as the papa, | Hi 
argemone, tythimallus, veronica, coronapus, plantago, lyſimachia fiiqui/e, tex 
pſilium, alfine ſpuria, &C. : | 5 

T&TRAPETALOI'DEsS, Lat. [with botaniſts] is when the flower 1s inv 
deeply cut into four parts, as the flowers of wermilion, /predue!, &c. | Ma 
.. TETRAPHY'LLOUS, adj. [ia vrn®-, of Jilpas, four, and pu, Gr. 2 | rich 
leaf] conſiſting of four leaves. 7 I. cula 

TeTRA'PLA, Lat. [of Danse, Gr. fl. e. that is four-fold] a bible | 5 

| yi 


diſpoſed by Origen under four columns, with each a diffrent Greek vet⸗ 


ſion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the Septuagint, inter 
and that of Theodotion. | webs 
The reader will find a more full account both of this, and of another BD 
ſtill more elaborate work, called the Hexapla, in Eiſcb. Hil. Lib. VI. rata, 
c. 16. and Spanbeim. Hiſt. p. 774. This was that St. Origen, who, after Word 
all his labours and ſufferings in the cauſe of Chriſt, had the honour, about Angl 
the cloſe of the 4th century, of being ſingled out from all the — | diſting 
by the ConJubftantiali/ts, as * the chief object of their reſentment 5 in The! 
(as they had now got the ſecular arm on their fide) his wriungs 7 | WIS 
length condemed, after much the ſame manner as M. ur and P. - . ©/p! 
gius were with us; which I the rather mention, as it ſerves to account 5 | 8078 0 
what otherwiſe would ſeem a paradox; I mean, that ſo little of this po | Ne f 
man ſhould have been tranſmitted to us. Tatum Relligio poteit aui 570 = 
_— frer his head was lays Sx 


This ſecond attack (made on St. Origen, fo long a fa far 
laid in the grave) muſt not be confounded with another lhe 
more ancient date; of which we have given ſome e e 
the words OxioENIsu, SECORDAR X Senſe, and 8 
And as to his ſentiments on the article of the Trinih, dee {AL der 
Divinity, SYMBOLICAL Repreſentation, and 9 
alſo BILIOrATHIST, and ExpurcaTORY {24% r 8 "more 
_ TETRA'PTOTE [Tidpanlolo, Gr. ] a defective noun, 1 
than four caſes, | ur ſoeds or kernel, 
TETRAPYRE'NOUS, adj. [with botaniſts] having four ſeeds 
as aprifolium, holly, &c. Gr.] a bo- 
NAR, ſubſe. ILcetrargue, Er. tetrarcha, Lat. rafx s. O 
man governor of the fourth part of a country or province: Lat. part 


TE TRARCHATE, Or 'Te'TRARCHY, /ub/. a overnment d 
Gr. of 1{pas, and apxn, Gr. dominion] the juriſdiction or & 
a tetrarch. | ine Where! neriti 
0 ne N neritious 
TRETRASPA'ETUS [Tdf47rarw, Gr. four drawing] a machi HA 


Cauſe the 
to who 7 


Tuna 
Athenian 


as borage, 


there are four pullies. 
TeTRasPE'RMOs [with botaniſts] that 
ſage, roſemary, Qc. | 
TETRA'STICH, „. [Telparvs, 777 four, and 54X% 


bears four ſeeds, 
Gr. a verſe] 


ſtanza, epigram or poem, conſiſting of four verles. a pillar] # 2 proſpe 
TE TRASTYLE [76parunde, of ras four, and c. 2 Font ao - Tad 
| before and behind, no 70 in compa 


building with four columns, both 


rear. *Þ You; he 1 


of Telpass four, and os 


TETRASYLLA'BICAL, adj. 2 e e HAM 
00. Gr. a ſyllable] conſiſting of four ſyllables. ve, Fl.] cu, gable her 
Tz'TRICAL, or T“ TRIOOUS, adj. Lretricus, Lat. felrights HA'N 

F Knolles. Which the 


crabbed, moroſe, froward. Tetrical baſs. K. : 
Tzraonr nal, adj. C rilpoꝶ &, Gr.] having . H. 6% 
Ts“T TER, ub. [ cexen or Ta titer, a__ a fcult 
a ſcab accompanied with redneſs and itching, à ling Won ett 


HANE 


Teu t.] a 


F 


T H A 
Trrrx [with farriers] a diſeaſe called a flying worm. 
Te/ITER-BERRIES, the berries of the white briony. 
Te'4TER-WORM, an inſect. | 
Tauro LAchE [With botaniſts) the herb ſpinage. 
Tev'THRION [Tevxg0, Gr.] the herb poly. | 
TevuTHA'L1S Lr aN, Gr.] the herb knot-graſs. 


Tevuro'n1c, adj. [of Teutones, as ſome think of Tuiſco the ſon of 
Mercury] belonging to the Teutones, an ancient people of Germany, 


noy called Teutſch, or Dutch people. 


 Tevronic Order, an order of knighthood inſtituted in the year 1190, 
by Henry, king of Jeruſalem, and other princes, in favour of the Ger- 
mans. Their inſtitution was under the walls of Acon, or Ptolemais, in 
the Holy Land, and confirmed in a church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whence they were called Marian knights. The order is now lictle 
known, though there is ſtill a great-maſter of it kept up in Germany. 
 Teuro'nss [ſo called of Teuta or Tuiſco, their God, whom they 
eſteemed to have been in Germany, and born of the earth] a people of 
Germany called Almains. Aventinus will have this Tuiſco to be the ſon 
of Noah, who was ſent by his father into Germany 131 years after the 
flood, 

Tew, ſub. [towe, Du. a hempen rope] 1. Materials for any thing. 
Sinner. 2. An iron chain. 

To Tew, verb act. [tapian or teon, Sax. tichen, Du. and L. Ger. 
tuihan, Teut.] to tug or pull. They ftill retain this word in the nor- 
thern provinces, and by it they mean to tire or fatigue by doing any 
thing; as, I was much 7exved with that. | 

To Tew Mortar, to beat mortar, to work ſo as to ſoften it. 

TEw- row, a tool to break or beat flax with. | 8 
To Te'w-Tow, or To Tzw-Taw, verb act. [formed from tew and 
tow, flax] to beat, to break. Breaking and reww-tawing of hemp and 
flax. Mortimer. | | 

Tz'wKsBURY, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 96 miles from London. 
It ſtands at the conflux of the Severn and Avon, which, with the little 
rivers Carron and Swallyate, encompals it. CIPO 

TExr, ſubſe. texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 1. The very words of an author, 
without any expoſition ; that on which a comment is writ. 2. [In the- 
ology] a particular paſſage in ſcripture, choſen by a preachcr to be the 
ſabje& of his ſermon. | 

T'exT-Book [in univerſities] is a claſſic author written very wide by 
the ſtudents, to give room for an interpretation dictated by the maſter, 
Ec. to be inſerted in the interlines. 

TEXxTILE, agi. [texilis, Lat.] woven, capable of being woven. 
Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively or rather elliptically. . 

TE'XTMAN, /ub/?. [of text and nan] a man ready in quotation of 

texts. Sanderſon. St 

__ TEe'xTRINE, adj. [textrinus, Lat.] pertaining to weavers or weaving. 
Textrine art. Derbam. TT 
 T#z/xTVUARIsST, or TEXTUARY, ſubſt. [textuaire, Fr. text] one ready 
in the text of ſcripture, a divine well verſed in ſcripture. 

Tz'xTUARY, adj. [ textuaire, Fr. of textus, Lat.] 1. Contained in the 
text. Textuary 1 | Brown. 2. Serving as a text, authoritative. 

is reaſon ſhould be textuary to ours. Glanville, z. One {killed in 
texts of ſcripture, &c. | 


 TexTURE, ſubſt. [textus, Lat.] 1. The art of weaving. Before the 
invention of texture. Brown. 2. A web, a thing woven. Thomſon. 3. 


Manner of weaving, with reſpe& either to matter or form. A veil of 
richeſt texture. Pope. 4. [Textura, Lat. of a natural body] that parti- 
cular diſpoſition of its conſtituent particles, which makes it have ſuch a 
form, or be of ſuch a nature, or endowed with ſuch qualities. 5. [In 
hyſics] the arrangement or coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies of threads, 
interwoven or entangled among each other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, the 
webs of ſpiders, &c. | | : 
Tu, in Engliſh is, properly ſpeaking, but one letter, or a ltera aſpi- 
rata, peculiar to us alone, among the moderns, (excepting a very feu- 
words in Swediſh, and in Iſlandic) and derived from our anceſtors the 


| Anglo-Saxons. It has two different powers; which may be properly 


diſtinguiſhed into ſoft and hard, and differ in proportion as D and F. 
The Saxons had two different characters to expreſs theſe two powers, 
which we expreſs promiſcuouſly by Tn, wiz. Þ p, which expreſſes the 
D afpirata, or ſofter ſound, as our Th in the, thou, this, and at the begin- 
ning of all other pronouns and participles, excepting only the prepoſi- 
tion, thro*, through, thorough, and its compounds ; which however in 
Anglo-Saxon were written Þuph, with the D aſpirata, P S, which ex- 
preſſes the T a/pirata, or harder ſound ( propriè reor pronuncianda ut xo; 
ſays Spelman) or as our Th, in thought, thatch, thing, thaw, thiewve, 
thrive, and at the beginning of all other nouns and verbs. Spelman 
adds, /ed confunduntur hi characteres a ſcriptoribus: However, as well in 
Spelman, 'as Junius his Anglo-Saxon Goſpels, and ſeveral other authors, 
and likewiſe in the ancienteſt manuſcripts, this diſtinction is punctually 


obſerved, and we keep cloſe to it in the pronunciation. 


Tua BORIT ES, a branch of the ancient Huſſites. 
5 ru ſubſt. a ſort of tile that is laid upon the ſide of an 
ouſe. | | 
THala'slARCH, Aabſt. [Yanacoiapyxns, Gr. g. d. ſea-ruler] an admi- 
ral _ a fleet. | | | 
HALA'SSIARCHY [thealaſſiarchia, Lat. of 9 of Janzoon, 
Os. 12 and apx®-, Gr. a ruler] the admiralſhip, or the ofics of the ad- 
yt 8 5 
+ TrHala'mi Nerworum, Lat. [in anatomy]. two oblong prominences of 
the lateral 8 the biin, — without, — — ci- 
neritious within. | 
Tui [Oama, of rs dan, Gr. 7. e. to be green or flouriſh, be- 
cauſe the fame of learning will flouriſh for ever] one of the nine. muſes, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of geometry and huſbandry, 
 TrHaLY's1a, Lat. [of Te da, Gr. to flouriſh] feſtivals among the 
Athenians, on which they offered ſacrifices, that their fruits might have 
* Jroſperous growth. : LY one ef Th n 
, THAN, adv. [pan or panne, Sax. dann, Du. and Ger. ] a particle uſed 
in compariſon, after the comparative adj. or adv. as, he's greater than 


Jou, he lov'd her more than plunder. 


= - 
- 


Trane, or Tau, a town in Oxfordſhire, on the river Tame, navi- 
gable here by barges, 45 miles from Landon. | | 
Tua naoE of the King, ſubft. [of thane}. a.part of the king's land, of 
which the governor Was anciently ſtile a than. F 2%, 
Tuaneg; Jubi. [D In, or Dane, of Seman, Sax. thaune, thegan, 
Teut.] an old title of ko nour ; perhaps equiyalent to baron, A noble? 


THE 


man or ea. It was anciently uſed for a magiſtrate, and ſometimes foi 


a freeman; but it moſt properly ſignifies an officer or miniſter of the king. 


 Trant-Lanvs, lands granted by the Engliſh Saxon kings to their 


Ig banes. 1 8 
To Tuaxk, verb af. [ Fancgian, Sax. tacke, Dan. tacks, Su. danck- 


en, Du. and Ger.] 1. To return acknowledgements for any favour of 
kindneſs. 2. It is often uſed in a contrary or ironical ſenſe. 


_ Traxk, or THaN&s, . [Sancap, Sax. danck, Du. and Ger.}, 


grateful acknowledgements paid for favour or kindneſs. Thanks is com- 
monly uſed of verbal acknowledgment, gratitude of real repayien:. 
Johnſon, It is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. | | 
THA'NKFUL, 4%. [Sancful, Sax. ] full of thanks, grateful, 
Thank FULLY, adv. [of thankful] gratefully. — 
| on [Sancpulneye; Sax.] a thankful or grateful, diſ- 
oſition. : 
N Tna'vk LESS, adj [of thank] i. Undeſerving of thanks, not likely to 
gain thanks. 2. Ungrateful, making no acknowledgment. 
THARxsG1'vinc, /ub/?. [of thanks and give] celebration of mercy. 
THa'NKLESNESS, fabi. [Sancleapnere, Sax.] an unthankful tem- 
per, ungratefulneſs, failure to acknowledge good received. Donne. 
 THANKO'FFERING, aH. [of thank and offering} offering paid in ac- 
knowledgment of mercy, 5 9 80 
THA'NKWORTHY, adj. [of thank and worthy] deſerving gratitude, 
meritorious, | | 

- Trux'es1a [Hard, Gr.] the herb called linking carrots. 

' THaRGE'LIa, Athenian feſtivals, obſerved in honour of Apollo and 
Diana. In this feſtival, the firſt fruits of the earth were offered up, as an 
earneſt of her fertility, being boiled in a pot called 7hargelos. : 

Tuaku, ahi. [Seapm, Sax. darm, Du. and L. Ger.) inteſtines 
twiſted for various uſes. | 5 

THAT, pron. [thata, Goth. pax or pæx, Sax. at, det, Dan. dat, Du, 
and L. Ger, dat, H. Ger.] 1. Not this, but the other. 2. Which, re- 
lating to an antecedent thing. 3. Who, relating to an antecent perſon. 
4. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition of a word or words fore: 
going. I'll know your buſineſs, ht I will. Shakefpeare. 5. Oppoſed 
to this; ae, the other to one. 6. When this and that relate to fore- 
going words, this is referred like hic or cecy to the latter, and hat like 
ile or cela to the former. 7. Such as. A living up to thoſe principles, 
that is, to act conformably. Tillotſon. 8. That which, that. The meat 
wants that I have. Shakeſpeare. g. The thing. Beſides that that his 
hard ſhall get. Numbers. 10. The thing which then was. And dreamt, 
vain man, of that day's barbarous ſport, Coxuley. II. By way of emi- 
nence. This is that Jonathan. Cowley. 12, In that; as being. 

THAT, conjunct. 1. Becauſe. 2. Signifying a conſequence, 3. No- 
ting indication. 4. Implying a final end. 


To Tuarcn, verb act. Ichaccian, Sax. dacken, Du. thaz, Teut.) to 


cover barns or houſes, as with ſtraw. 
Tuarch, /ubſt. [ Face, Sax. ſtraw. Skinner. from Bac, Sax. a roof, 
in Iſlandic thak. Mr. Lye. dack, Du.] ſtraw, reeds, Sc. laid on the 
tops of houſes, to keep out the rain and weather. _ 3 
Tua“ THER, Aal. [of tbateb] one whoſe buſineſs is to cover houſes 
with ſtraw. 5 ES 
THAUMATU RGUS [Javpalepyo, Gr.] a worker of miracles, a title 
which the Roman Cathelicks give to ſeveral of their ſaints... ' 
THav'MaTURGY [of Javpa, a wonder, and aulepyew, Gr. I myſelf 
work] any art that does, or ſeems to do wonders, or, as it is defined by 
Dr. Dee, a mathematical ſcience, which gives certain rules for the ma- 
= of ſtrange works to be perceiv'd by the ſenſe, yet to be greatly won- 
er d at. 5 bir 5 
To Tuaw, verb neut. [of Bapan, Sax. or thau, thuen, thie, Ger. 
yr oi Teut. the, Su. degen, Du.] to melt as ſnow or ice after a 
roſt. | 


To Tuaw, verb act. 1. To melt what was congealed. 2. To re- 


mit the cold which had cauſed froſt. | | | 

Tu Aw, 1 28 from the verb] the reſolution of ice or ſnow into its 
former fluid ſtate, by the warmth of the air. 

THA'xTED, in Eſſex, anciently a borough, on the Chelmer, near its 
ſource, 42 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Tue, article pe, Sax. de, Dan. Du. and L. Ger. die, H. Ger, ] 1. The 
demonſtrative article in both numbers, and every caſe, ſignifying a par- 
ticular thing. 2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in verſe. 3. 
Sometimes he is cut; as, 2'other 4. In the following paſſage che is uſed 


according to the French idiom /z, A conſtitution the molt adapted of 


any, Addiſon. | 

VN. B. Two N 5 are remarkable with reference ta this article of our 
language, in which it moſt perfectly agrees with the ſo much · celebrated 
Greek article [O]; firſt, as tis barely deſignative of ſome particular 
thing or perſon; as, e. g. the lance, with which Achilles ſlew Hector: 
or, 2zdly, as tis expreſſive of ſomething by way f. eminence, as, THE 
orator,” or, The poet,” or, 1 o called by Way of emi- 
ence above all other orators, poets, lights, and teachers which God has 
ſent into the world. And as to the uſe of this criticiſi in religious con- 
troverſies, the reader may conſult the words ABs0LUTE Conflruddion, and 


Sem1-ARlans, compared with that ſenſęe, which St. Origen, Euſebius, 


and indeed all adepts in the Greek tongue, have afligned to the firſt 
werſe of the goſpel according to St ohn. 

Tux'a, feſtivals to Bacchus, in whoſe temple three empty veſſels are 
related to be miraculouſly repleniſhed with wine in the night time, al- 
though the doors were ſecured under locks and bars. ä 

TukANPDRIC, ad. of Oecg, God, and amp, Gr. man] divine and 
human under one, or God-man. | 
' Tata'xTrROPOS [©:ar9pur®-, of Otes, God, and ardyur@,, Gr. 
man] a title given to our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as being both God and 
man; or, a God animating a human bedy. See Gop, Manzoon,. In- 
CARNAT10N, and DiMEerITE, in conjunction with that remark. of 
St. Ailanaſius, the whole creation ¶ at the crucifixion] confeſſed Him, 
that was made known and Juffer'd in the body, to be ex aku; 4g 


not imply a man, not 2 he explains himſelf} /ike in nature to men 


(meaning as to his intellectual part or ſubſtance;] but the Sou or God, 
and SaviouR OF ALL. Atbanafe de Incarnat. Ed. Paris, p. 72, 90, 87. 
compar d. | WH 3 | Du weir? 
* Tutarr!'xs, a religious order of regular Roman-Catholic Rr 
TuxarTxEs, a congregation of nuns under che direction of the Thea- 
tins. : - 4029 9 YE 
IHA TAL, ad}. Fr. and Sp. {theatris, Lat.) belonging to the thea- 
a d 


tr 
| Tuslarxz, 


. 


© a6 
* 


: THE 


Tur ATKE, fo L beatrum, Lat. theatre, Fr, yeatro, It. and Sp. of 
$ealgor, of Sea dal, Gr. to ſee or behold] 1. Any place for the exhibit- 
ing public ſhews or ſights, a ſtage, a playhouſe, a building for the re- 


reſenting and beholding comedies, tragedies, &c. 2. A place riſing 


y ſteps like a theatre. Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. Milton. 
The TukATRE of War, the country or place where a war is carried on. 
 Taurarxe [in architecture] is by the Italians uſed for an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral buildings, which by a happy diſpoſition and elevation repre- 
ſents an agreeable fcene to the eye, 
Tura“ TRIc, or TREA“TRICAL, 
a theatre or ſtage, ſuiting a theatre. A 
THEA'TRICALLY, adv. [of theatrical] after the manner or uſage of 
the theatre. | 
Tartzave, /ub/. an ewe lamb of the firſt year. 
Turk (pe or peah, Sax. thith, or thie, Teut. te, Fr, ii, It. Sp. and 


Port.] thou, in an oblique caſe, | ; 
Tnzrr, ab. [SeopSe, Sax.) 1. The art of ſtealing. Theft is an 


adj. [theatricus, Lat.] pertaining to 


unlawful felonious taking away of another man's goods againſt the own 


ers knowledge or will. 2. The thing ſtolen. If the 7hef7 be certainly 
found in his hand. Exodus. ö 
Tus rr gor [ Deopde- boxe, Sax.] the maintaining or abetting a 
thief, by receiving ſtolen goods from him. : 
Turrr-norp, the receiving goods from a thief, to favour and main- 
tain him, the puniſhment of which was anciently impriſonment, now 
tranſportation. 5 3 : ; 
Tux“ tsu [of =, Gr. God] natural religion, or belief of a God. 
Turist, fab. Oe. Gr. God] one who owns but one perſon in 
the Deity : in contradiſtinction to a trinitarian. 
Tus in, pron. pofſ. [hiona or hppa, Sax. of them, dere, Dan. thera, 
Su. baer, Du. and H. Ger.] of them. | 
- TazLyY'pTER1s [9navnlig;, Gr.] female fern, or ſea- fern. | 
TneLY'conum, Lat. [Inavyoron, of du, a female, and 70% ., Gr. 
production] an herb, called alſo the Grace of God, which is ſaid to cauſe 
women to conceive of a girl. 
 Tazry'pHoNON [Nax e, of 9nav, a female, and Pow, Gr. to kill] 
2 herb that is ſaid to deſtroy animals of the female ſex. 


Turn [Yam or heom, Sax. dem, Dan. them, Su.] the pronoun hey 


in an oblique caſe. 

 Taz'MaT15M [9:pariou®-, Gr.] the decorum and graceful appear- 

ance of any pile of buildings: It is the making the whole aſpect of a fa- 
bric ſo rac y that nothing ſhall appear but, what is approved and war- 

ranted by ſome authority. rig 

N [thema, Lat. theme, Fr. tema, It. and Sp. of geha, Gr.] 
1. A ſubject to be ſpoken or written upon. _— as his there his great 
conceptions roſe. Tab. of Cebes. 2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys 
on any topic. 3. The root, the original word whence others are de- 
rived. | | 

THEME 
the horoſcope ;: it repreſents the 
or moment of time. 

Tus'uis [Iyu, Gr. 7. e. that which is right} a moral deity or 
deſs, whom the poets feign to have firſt taught men right and juſtice, 
and thence is taken frequently for Juſtice iclelf; the daughter of Cœlus 
and Terra, ſhe had an oracle in Bzotia, near Czphiſus ; ſhe is alſo cal- 
led Carmenta, the mother ef Evander, and ſaid to have lived anno mundi 
- 'THeMSE/LVES 
have made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 
of they and ſelves. See Trey and Stir, 
425 Hera, Gr.] an abducent muſcle, which draws away the 

THEN, adv., 8 Funne, Sax. Dan. and Du.] 1. At that 
time. 2. Afterwards, ſoon afterwards, immediately afterwards. 3. In 
that caſe, in conſequence. 4. Therefore, for this reaſon. 5. At ano- 
ther time; as, now and then, at one time and another. 6. That time, 
It has here the effect of a noun. 

Tukxcz, adv. [Benne p, or þanon, Sax. dan, Du. denn, Ger. thana- 
na, Teut. Contracted, according to Mmfſhew, from there hence] 1. 
From that place. 2. From that time. There ſhall be no more Hence 
an infant of. days. //ziah. z. For that reaſon, therefore. A gift uſe- 
leſs, and zhence ridiculous about him. Milton, 4. From thence is a bar- 
barous expreſſion, hence implying the ſame. 

— Trez'ncerorTH, adv. [Sennap-ponth, Sax.) 1. From that time, 
2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later books. 


ſtate of the heavens for a certain point 


d- 


heom- Tilpay, Sax.) 1. Theſe very perſons. Themſelves 
1 5 2. The Nerz caſe 


Tux ncETORwARD [ Fennar-Fonpeand, Sax.] from that time, and 


ſo on. 

TusocarA (NOTES [of ©:&-, God, and xalaywwoxw, Gr. to repre- 
hend] a ſect of heretics who preſumed to find fault with certain words 
and actions of God, and to blame many things in the ſcriptures. 
Tur ex ac, or Tuto'cRasy {theecratie, Fr. Yeoxparia, of O.., 
God, and xpals-, Gr. power or government] a government where God 
himfelf is immediately . as that of the Jews, before they were go- 
verned by king Saul. ki 
- 'FnzocRa'TICAL, — - [theocratique, Fr.] pertaining to theocracy. 
Turo DEN, u. [theoben, Sax.] an ancient thane; alſo a huſband- 
man or inferior tenant, 70 | 

THrzo'poLITE, /ubf. a mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 
taking heights and diſtances, &c. 4g 

There are various kinds of theodolites ; but that repreſented on Plate 
V. Fig. 14 and 15, is moſt us d. It conſiſts of a braſs circle, about a foot 
diameter, as repreſented fig. 14, and its limb divided into 360 degrees, 
each of which are ſubdivided, either diagonally or otherwiſe, into 60 
minutes. Underneath at c, c, are fixed two little pillars 6, 5, (fig. 15.) 
which ſupport an axis, whereon a teleſcope is fixed in a ſquare braſs 8 
for veiwing remote objects. On the center of the circle moves the index, 
on a circular plate, in the middle of which is a compaſs, whoſe meridian 
line anfwery to the fiducial line a 2. Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, 
but only plain fights, like the plain table, and other inſtruments. The 
— 5 inſtrument is mounted with a ball and a ſocket, on a three - legged 
The uſe of the theodolite is almoſt the ſame with that of the compaſs, 
(See Compaſi SurveyiING) wiz. to find the bearings of places, and the 

ple inter between two lines. Thus if the diftance between D C 
and BA (fig. 19, 20) were required; the inſtrument muſt be. planted' 


* - 
2E * - 


fin aftrology a figure which they conſtruct, when they draw 


a D, and angles BCD,” and ADC taken, after which, the baſe ru, Gr.] a poſition laid 


AC muſt be meaſured, and the inſtrument removed to C, 5 
gle ACD, BCD, muſt be taken as before, and the diſtance 


the alt. 
required 


* 
„ 
* 
- = 


ound either by calculation, or meaſuring it with the compaſs, after plo t 
ting the obſervations. See PLoTTING,—— The diſtance may 110 b t 
found by the plain-table in the following manner: Place the inſtrume ; 0 
at O, and direct the index, by looking through the fights, to 0 © 
and A, drawing by the fiducial edge the lines cd, cb, ca, and mey,.” t 
the diſtance CD, which ſet off by a proper ſcale, on c d, remove 4h 
table to D, placing it ſo, that the 4 may be perpendicular to that at D al 
and the index applied to the line c d, you may ſee the object at C. th;g ſ 
the ſights. Direct the fights to A and B, and draw the right lines 7 
and 4. Laſtly, meaſure the diſtance à 5b, on the ſcale, which wil! by th 
the diſtance required. 
Tuxo'pOo, /ub/t. [thebom, Sax.] ſervitude. or 
THEODORUS ber Antioch, and Biſhop of Metſueſtia] We ſhould 10. in 
have borrow'd this name, ſrom that Bib/iothegue, which the learned pa. 
triarch of Conſtantinople compiled, had it not ſerved to explain the ſenti. by 
ments of the Greek church on two material points, vis. St. Jeron's Ver. 2 
ſion, and St. Jerom's Doctrine of Original Sin. eq 
Theodorus, biſhop of Mopſueſtia, flouriſhed, according to Cade, abu: 
the year 407; and died, according to Theodoret's account, Ayn; at 
Chriſti 429. A biſhop of ſo great repute in thoſe days, that our Greet er, 
hiſtorian does not ſcruple to ſtile him æacns wer exxAnorn; did aανά,R/, dec equ 
7. e. the maſter [or teacher] of the whole church; and whoſe zeal fo: f 
the conſubſtantiality ſwelled fo high, that he wrote no leſs than five and a 
twenty books againſt the oppoſers; all which the patriarch of Conſtarti. wy 
nople, in his Bibliotheca, mentions with terms of great reſpect; and he 1 
does as much with reference to five more, which the ſame biſhop wrote thec 
*« againſt thoſe who affirm that men fin, pp xa & ywpn, 7. e. by na. n 
nature, and not in virtue of their own i [or choice.] And, © the ny 
| perſons (ſays the patriarch) againſt whom he writes as labouring under 2 4 
this diſeaſe, are thoſe of the weſt; for ſuch (ſays he) was the tt. 1 T 
broacher of this hereſy [meaning St. Jerome, as appears from the 2. T 
count given of his * works, &c.] who came from thence, and, while re. 
ſiding in the eaffern parts, compoſed treatiſes in ſupport of his 2c cu ar” 
Bere, and then ſent them to his own native country; by which means ſpe | 
(ſays the patriarch) he drew over many to his own opinion; { that * 
abhole churches were filled with the ab/ardity. eular 
* He rejected (ſays the patriarch) thoſe verſions of the ſacred wi. T. 
tings which the Septuagint, and Symmachus, and Aguila, and others 2 dot 
gave; and had the preſumption to give us a new one of his ogn; ſabje 
tho' neither from his childhood was he like them verſed in the alan 
Hebrew tongue, nor well inſtructed in the ſenſe of Holy Writ; but f T. 
having given up [or abandon'd] himſelf to ſome low groreli were 
2 he had, the boldneſs from thence to publiſh his on tranſ- the R 
ation.” Photii Bibliotbec. Ed. Augnft, p. 2085. We are not re- conſe 
ſponſible for theſe ſtrictures; but if the reader would fee this ex- hoſpi 
tract continued, he may conſult the word WESTERN Hrg. See b 
alſo VuLcaTE, and MasoriTes compared. the ci 
THroco'xra, or Txto'cony, Lat. [$oyma, of Oro, God, and yon, into ſ 
Gr. an offspring] the generation of the gods, or a treatiſe concerning it, Tu 
as _ of Heſiod. 3p. Cleo! 5p ; wholl 
- TayeoLO'clan, i. | thoolopien, Fr. theologus, Lat.] a divine, a pro- Tau 
feſſor of divinity. alle, 5 a | peutigi 
THEOLO'GICAL,' adj. [theologigue, Fr. teologico, It. and Sp. of theals- fic th; 
gicus, Lat. of J:«\oyixoc, Gr.] pertaining to theology or divinity. ding c 
T HEOLO'GICALLY, adv, 05 4 in a theological manner. Tu 
Tuzor ou, Lat. a ſtage or little place in the theatres, where the Ta 
ordinary actors appeared; alſo the place where the gods appeared, in- 1. In 
cluding the machines whereon they deſcended, and from which they ing fo 
ſpoke. EET 3 uſed a 
THeo'LOGIsT, or TnEO LOGE, ſub, [theologus, Lat. theoliginn, Fr. caſe; 
of YrchoyE-, of ©:&-, God, and avyE-, Gr. a word} a divine, one ſtu- man c 
dious in divinity. like m 
THeo'Locy [theologie, Fr. teologia, It. and Sp. theologia, Lat. dead and ca 
v, of ©:&-, God, and ., Gr. a word or treatiſe] a ſcience which neſs ; i 
inſtructs us in the knowledge of God and divine things, divinity. 7#- Wann 
ology, what is it but the ſcience of things divine ? Hooker. See G9. Tbs, 
Natural TazoLocy, is the knowledge perſons have of God by ble be wok 
ſole light of nature and reaſon. _ Fer 2 
Supernatural TnEOL OO, is the knowledge we obtain by evelnon. 9 m 
See MysTERY in Religion. TE 2 
TazoMa'GICAL, adj. [of S., God, and ,, Gr. magic] pertain "Es 
ing to divine magic or the wiſdom of God. 3 At 8 
HEO'MACHIST [ NH- of O.., God, and paxn Gr. of f * Tur 
pa, Gr. to fight] one who fights againſt or reſiſts God. Fr = l 
THro'maciy [NRepexze, Gr.] a fighting againſt God . Killed mn 
Taro“ [of Steg, God, and paya, Gr. wiſe-men] perſon conform 
in divine wiſdom. 871 e 
THEOMA'NCY [ Heoharriia, of Orcs, God, and parts, Gr.P oe it have 2h, 
is different from artificial divination, which, though in e 8 Tas; 
may be ſaid to be given by the gods, yet does not immediate Ap U- Takt 
from them, being the effect of experience and obſervation: d by in- Taz 
de, oppoſed to oracular divination, 7. e. that which 1s deliverer 7 ; 2 
terpreters, as at Delphi, becauſe that was confined uſually to à *. Tur 
ſtated time, and always to a certain place; for the Pythia r Tripos, on that. 
inſpir d in any place but Apollo's temple, and upon the mo (after the Tux 
whereas the Theomantiſts were free and unccnſined being 2 of: hecy at Trek 
offering of ſacrifices and performance of the uſual rites) to prof Tura 
any time, or in any part of the world. See ORACLE: ſuffer] 2 ſect of that. 
THEOPA'SCHITES {of O.., God, and Ca, Gr. 3 4 "fon of le- Tarr 
of heretics who held that the whole Trinity ſuffered 1n tne p only the HER 
ſus Chriſt : Whereas, in the judgment of the church, Taranto 1 
ſecond perſon, that was made man, and ſuffered for us. - GatantTss Tux: 
pos, TarTIAMIsTs, CERINTHIans, NesTORIANS, AD : . 2 thi 
compared. a | to take RE'R 
T . a certain herb that the kings 5 drier uſed i treacle, : 
as a preſervative againſt all indiſpoſitions of body and mind. Nous ar 
Tuo NIA [Sion, Gr.] the divine anger. Gr divination) ® Tua! 
'THEONO'MANTISTS Ty Q:®-, _ me. Mia, G . 10us anim 
ſort of divination, by invocating the names . zaſtrument, aga 
THt0'RBO E e, Fr. tiorba, It. and Sp. Þ 2 17 ler. : 
large lute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the © Ir. and Sp. of 90. Taz: 
nr AEM [theorema, Lat. throreme, Fr. #eorem 1 YERI 
down as an eftabliſhed truth. 4a ui 


THE 


I. Univer / TxroREM (with mathematicians] is dne that extends 
— any quantity without reſtriction; as, that the rectangle of 
the ſum, and difference of any two quantities, is equal to the difference 


ir ſquares. : 
* Parla- THEOREM, is when it extends only to a particular quan- 


HEOREM, is one that demonſtrates the impoſlibility of an 


tity. Nati 
£ | 
ar at t the ſum of two biquadrate numbers cannot make a 


aſſertion ; as, tha 


er Tarongu, which relates to a ſurface; as, that triangles of 


e baſe and altitude are equal. 
0 e THEOREM), is one which relates to either a rectilineal ſurface, 
or to one terminated by the circumference of a circle; as, that all angles 
in the ſame ſegment are equal. 85 
A Solid TukOR EM, is ſuch an one as treats about a ſpace terminated 
by a ſolid line, 7. e. by any of three conic ſections; as, if a right line 
cut two aſymptotic parabola's, its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 


"I Reciprocal Turoxz u, is ſuch an one whoſe converſe is true; as, if 
a triangle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two equal angles, the con- 
verſe Saiten is true, that, if it have two equal angles, it muſt have two 
equal ſides. . we | 

'TazoREMA'TIC, THEOREMA'TICAL, or THEORE MIC, adj [ Hogn- 

rize-, Gr.] compriſing theorems, conſiſting of theorems. Theoremic 
truth, or that which lies in the 8 we have of things. Grew. 

TazoRE MATIST [c- Gr.) a finder out or producer of 
theorems, 3 | 

Tugokk'ric, ThHEORE TICAL, THto'RiIC, or THEO'RICAL [theori- 
eus, Lat. theorique, Fr, feorico, It. and Sp. Jewgnlix®-, of decgle, of Yew - 
gw, Gr, to contemplate] pertaining to theory, ſpeculative, not practi- 
cal. | 
Tagokk'rics, the ſame as thzoretica. 

Tazore'TICALLY, or Tyuzo'RICALLY, adv. in a ſpeculative manner, 
not practically. 3, ; : 7b 

Txxo'ric, ab. [from the adj.] a ſpeculatiſt, one who knows only 
ſpeculation, not practice. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Tuxo'x 1s T, ſub. [from theory] one who forms or maintains a parti- 
<ular theory, a ſpeculatiſt, one given to ſpeculation. Aduiſor. 

Tar'ory, /ub/t, [theorie, Fr. enge, of Hugs, Gr. to contemplate] 
a doctrine which terminates in the ſole ſpeculation or conſideration of its 
ſubject, without any view to the practice or. application of it; ſcheme, 
plan, or ſyſtem yet 3 only in the mind. 2 

Tugoxz'uIA [$rotma, Gr. g. d. divine hoſpitality] ſacrifices that 
were offered to all the gods, obſerved chiefly by the Athenians, and by 


the Romans ſtiled Dies Pandicularis and Communicarius. The Athenians 


conſecrated them to the honour of foreign gods, or the gods or genii of 
hoſpitality. | | 1 5 
HERAPEU'TIC, adj. [Siga “0, Gr.] teaching or endeavouring 

the cure of diſeaſes. Therapeutic or curative phyſic reſtoreth the patient 
into ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes actually affecting. Brown, 

Tusk Arzv'rESs [of J:eawrever, Gr. to ſerve or miniſter to] a ſervant 
wholly employed in the ſervice of God. 
TukxAPTEU“TIcE, or TnxRATEZ“UTICA [therapentica art, Lat. thera- 
peutique, Fr. of ega weiin, of gsgareves, Gr. to heal] that part of phy- 


fic that teaches the method of curing diſeaſes, or that is employed in find- 


HERAPEU'TICS, the ſame as therapeurice. . 
Turk, adv. [þzp, Sax. der, Dan. ther, Su. daer, Du. and L. Ger.) 
1. In that place. 2. It is oppoſed to here. 3: An exclamation direct- 
ing ſomething at a diſtance. A guard there; ſeize her. Dryden. 4. It is 
uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with the appearance of a nominative 
caſe; but ſerves only to throw the nominative behind the verb; as, a 
man came, here came a man. It adds however ſome emphaſis, which, 


_ out remedies againſt them, and preſcribing and applying them. 


like many other idioms in every language, muſt be learned by cuſtom, 


and can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted without harſh- 
neſs ; as, in old times there was a great king. Jobaſon. 5. In compoſi- 
tion it means ht; as, thereby, by that. 'M . 
TugxEARBOG “/r, or THEREABOU'TS, adv. [of there and about : There. 
abouts is therefore leſs proper] 1. Near that place. 2. Near that num- 
ber, quantity, or ſtate, nearly. 3. Concerning that matter. As they 
were much perplexed thereabout, two men ſtood by. St. Luke. 3% 
THEREA'FTER. adv. [of there and after] according to that, accord- 
ingly. 
HEREA'T, adv. [of there and at] 1. At that, on that account. 2. 
At that place. | 
THrzsEBY', adv. [of there and by] by that, by means of that, in con- 
ſequence of that. I 
Tux“ R ETORE [pænpon, Sax. derefore, Dan.] 1. For that, for this, in 
conſequence, for that cauſe. 2. In return for this, in recompenſe for 
this or that. We have forſaken all and follow'd thee, what ſhall we 
have therefore. St. Matthew. 
THEREFRO'M, adv. [of there and from] from that, from this. 
'TrzrerN, adv. [of there and in] in that, in this. 
THEREtNTO', adv. [of there and into] into that. 
THERE0'F, adv. [of pænop, Sax. ] of that, of this. | 


Tuxx zo'n, or ThEREUPO'N, adv. [of there and n; bænon, Sax.] - 


on that. | $1 | 
Tuxkrov'r, adv. [of there and out] out of that. | 
TaerETO', or THEREUNTO, adv. [of there, to, or unto] unto that. 
Tuxakuro'n, adv. (of there and upon] 1. Upon that, in conſequence 
that, 2. Immediately. 5 
Tuxxzv'nogR, adv. [of there and under] under that. 
Tuxxzwi'rn, adv. [of there and with; pæn-pirh, Sax.] 1. With 
- 2. Immediately. | | 
Tuzrzwatna't, adv. [of there and withal] 1. Over and above. 
2. At the ſame time. 3. With that. | 
Tax'xiacA [Sragen, of Ine, a wild beaſt, and arte, Gr. to cure] 
treacle, any medicine againſt poiſon, or the cure of the bites of poi- 
ſonous animals. T5 - | | 
„ Tuza TAL, adj. [theriace, Lat. of v, of ren Hugin, Gr. nox- 
us animals] belonging to the medicine called theriaca, or treacle, &c. 
good againſt the bites of venomous creatures; alſo medicinal, phyſi- 


Tazzrca'sia, Lat. [with botaniſts] dyer's-weed. NS eo 
TuzxTouA, Lat. a fore of the privy members, whereby all the parts 
uts are corrupted. | | 


* 


\thickur, II. 


1 


Tura [of $4uain, Gr. to warm] hot baths, | 
1 HERMA'NTICA, Lat. [9:euarina, of Yeewarvey, Gr. to warm] ſnch 
medicines as cauſe heat. 


Tur'xuks, or Tx'xuEs ¶ ſo called from terminus, the Roman god of 


boundaries or land- marks] certain repreſentations of human figures 
with half bodies, as if they proceeded out of a iheath or caſe, which as 
anciently fixed in the earth as land- marks. In architecture they are uſed 
as a kind of ſymbolical column. | 

THERMO'METER, alf. [thermometre, Fr. of gegun, warmth, of geg- 
{«amu, to warm, and wile, Gr. meaſure] a philotophical inſtrument, 
commonly made of glaſs and filled with tinged ipirit of wine, or ſome 
other proper liquor, which by its riſing and falling ſerves to meaſure or 
ſhew the ſeveral degrees of heat and cold of the air in any particular 
place, or on the ſame place at different ſeaſons ; a weather glats. 

: THERMOME'TRICAL, adj, [of thermometer] relating to the meaſure of 
eat. 

TazRMo'ueETRON, Lat. [of 9:gun, warmth, and glg, Gr, meaſure] 
a term uſed by phyſicians for that natural heat that is meaſured oz per- 
ceived by the pulſe. 

Tres MoPOTE, ſub. [thermopota, Lat. of 9:zwonde, of geg, and 
Two, Gr.] a drinker of hot liquors. 

THz 'RMoscope [of Sign, and vxoree, Gr.] an inſtrument for the 
ſame uſe as the thermometer; but ſome make this difference, that the 
thermoſcope ſhews the increaſe and decreaſe of heat and cold in the air, 
= ” the thermometer the heat and cold of the air can be mea- 
ured, | | 
Tagse [of Fir, Sax. diſſe, Dan. deſe, Nu, and L. Ger. Dieſe, H. 
Ger.] 1. The plural of the pronoun demonſtrative i, oppoſed to 
thoſe. 2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things laſt mentioned, and 2ho/e, 
to the firſt. 

THe'sts [Lat. theſe, Fr. eſe, It. and Sp. Oicig, of Jibau, Gr. to lay 
down or 1 any poſition laid down, or propoſition advanced, af 
firmatively or negatively, and to be proved or made good; a ſubject to 
be diſputed upon, | „ RY 

THEsMoPHo'Ria [among the Athenians] feſtivals, in which, after 
the manner of the Egyptians, the women faſted; ſo denominated o 
Ceres, called J:9woPogE-, or the law-giver, becanſe, before ſhe had in- 
vented bread-corn, men roved about without law. | 

TugsMO'PHOR Y [/ Heſnophoria, Lat. of Seowepone, Gr.] the act of 
law-giving, or making law. 


THE'sMOTHETE, fubft. Fr. [ the/motheta, Lat. Secnogelns, of gegnog, and : 


Ibn, Gr.] a law-giver. | 

THre'TFoRD, a town in Norfolk and Suffolk. It ſtands on the two 
navigable rivers Thet and Ouſe, the firſt of which runs through it; and 
lies 80 miles from London. WS 

Turn [© 9, Gr.] this being the firſt letter of Gasale., Gr. death, 
was, by the antients, uſed to ſignify death; for judges ſet this letter on 


their names or heads who were condemned to die; as likewiſe did cap- 


tains in their briefs, wherein were contained the names of the ſoldiers, 
by which a certain account could be given to their ſovereign how many 


were ſlain. 8 | 
THt'T1s, the daughter of Nereus, whom when Jupiter was about to 


have married, ning told by Prometheus, that the ſon born of her would 


be greater than the father, he broke off his ſuit, and ſhe was afterwards 
married to Peleus, and bare him Achilles. 
Tatv'rcy [theurgia, Lat. of Hrwgyia, of O:, God, and egyoy, Gr. 
work] magic operating by divine or celeſtial means, or the power of do- 
ing extraordinary and ſupernatural things by lawful means, as prayer, 
invocation of God, &c. called by ſome white magic. | 


Tuzw, fab. [Seap, Sax.] 1. Quality, manners, cuſtoms, habit of | 


life, form of behaviour. To be u brought in gentle He”, Spenſer, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn or bulk, from the Sax. Beop, 
the thigh, or ſome ſuch meaning. In rhea and bulk. Shakeſpeare. 
Trz'weD, adj, [of thew] educated, habituated. Vet would not 
ſeem ſo rude and 2hexwved in ill. Spenſer. | 

Trey, /ubf. plural of he or fe, in the oblique caſe them [hi, or 
hihe, Sax. de, Dan. the Su. thie, Teut. hi, Lat.] 1. The men, the 
women, the perſons. 2. Thoſe perſons; oppoſed to ſome others. It 
is remarkable, that they talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior, 4, 
It is uſed indefinitely, as the French on dit. There, as they ſay, 

ae'THINGA [SeSmnga, Sax.] tithibng. 
Trz'TrHINGA Manns [Sedmg-man, Sax.] a tithing-man, 
THrTrBLE, aH. a flice, a ſcummer, a ſpatula, Arnjaworth. 
Trick 5 Sax. tick, dyck, Dan. tiock, Tevt. dick, Du. and Ger. 

1. The oppoſite of thin. 2. Denſe, not rare, craſs. 

Thick vapours. Raleigh. 3. Not clear, not tranſparent, muddy, fecu- 
lent, 4. Great in circumference or bulk, not ſlender. 5. Frequent, 
with little intermiſſion. Favours came thict upon him. Motton. 6. 
Cloſe, crowded, not divided by much ſpace- 7. Not eaſily pervious, 
ſet with things cloſe to each other. Thick of bars. Dryden. 8. Coarſe, 
not thin. l coated fruit. Bacon, 9. Hard, not ſharp, not quick 
of hearing: a colloquial uſe. | ; 

To Speak Trick, to ſpeak quick and confuſed, without proper inter- 
vals of articulation. _ wy ery Farne | 

Tutex, /«/. {from the adj.] 1. The thickeſt part, the time when 
any thing is thickeſt. The thick of the duſt and ſmoke. Knolles. 2. 
Thick and thin; whatever is in the wax. | 
- Trick, adv. [it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh the adverb from the 
adjective] 1. Frequently, faſt. 2. Cloſely. 3. Toa great depth. 4. 
Thick and Threefold; in quick ſucceſſion, in great numbers... .. | 
To Tar'ckEn, verb ach. [of 8 Sax. titkener, Dan.  tioekng, 
Su. dieben, Du.] 1. To make thick. 2. To make cloſe, to fill up in- 
terſtices; 3. To condenſe, to concrete. 4. To ſtrengthen, to confitm, 
This may kelp to thicken other proofs. Shakeſpeare. $97 

To Thhickkx, verb neut. 1. To grow thick. 2. To grow denſe or 


muddy. 3. To concrete, to be contolidated. ' 4. To grow cloſe or nu- 


merous. 5. To grow quick. The combat thickens. Addiſon. 8 
Txricx-3cU'LLED, adj. [of thick and cui] hard of apprehenſion, dull, 


| Fater-srr, adj. [of thick and r; in gardening] ſet or planted 
Tuar'cxer, i fo $1ccera, Sax.) a place full of, or ſet thick with 


' : buſhes or brambles, -@-cloſe tuft of trees. 


Turicxish, ad. 2 thick] ſomewhat thick. 2 
Tai'ckLY, adv. {of thick) deeply, to a great quantity. 
117 Tutex 


THI 
| ORs . | | 
Turck ers, „al. [of thick; Bicrenerye, Sax.] 1. A thick quality, 
denſity, the ſtate of being thick. 2. ante of matter interpoſed, 
ſpace talen up by matter interpoſed. Thro' the whole hichneſe of my 
hand. Boyle, 3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome conſiderable depth. 


Cover it ſome 7hickne/s with clay. Bacan. 4. Conſiſtence, groſſneſs, 
not rareneſs, -ſpiflitade. 5. Cloſeneſs, imperviouſneſs. The thickne/s 


of the ſhades. Addiſon. 6. Want of ſharpneſs or quickneſs : a popular 


uſe. As thictneſs of hearing. - Swi/t. | 
Tarok-$K1N, „l. [of Thick and Ain] a numſkul, a coarſe groſs 
man. The ſhalloweſt rhickſtin. Shakeſpeare. 

Tur, ub. irregular plural thieves [Seop, Seip, Sax. tyfue, Dan. 
teuk, Su. dick, Du. veef, L. Ger, dieb, H. Ger. thiob and thiobs, Teut. 
thiubs, Goth. It was anciently written hie and ſo appeareth to have 
been of two ſyllables: hie was wont to be taken for 2hrif?, ſo that thię 
of is he that takes of or from a man his 2hie, that is his thrift. Jobnſon.] 
1. One who takes what belongs to another, a ſtealer. The 2h7ef ſteals 
by ſecrecy, and the robber by violence. But theſe ſenſes are confounded, 
2. In popular language, applied to an excreſcence about the ſnuff of a 
candle, Thieves about the ſnuff do grow. May. 

Tarrs'r-CATCHER, T'HIE'F-LEADER, or 'T'HlE'F-TAKER, ſubft. [of 
thief, catch, lead, and take] one whoſe buſineſs is to detect thieves. 
4 To Tnikxvx, verb neut. [of thief; Beopian, Sax. ] to ſteal, to practiſe 

eft. k 9 / 
.” Tarz'very, ſub. [of thieve; tytveri, Dan.] 1. The practice of ſteal- 
ing. 2. That which is ſtolen. | | 
THz 'visn, adj. 1. Given or addicted to ſtealing, practiſing thief. 
2. Secret, fly, The thiewiſb minutes how they paſs, Shakefpeare, 

Tnrrt'visHLY, adv. [of thievifs] in a thieviſh manner. TTY 

Tuig'visaxkEss, h. [of rhievih] addicted to ſtealing, habit of 
ſtealing, diſpoſition to thieve. : 

Tn1cn, ſubft. [S10h, Sax. thieo, Iſland. dy, or dige, Du.] a limb of 
the body, that part from the groin to the knee, including all between 
the buttocks and the knee. | 
To Trici, verb act. [with carvers] to cut up a pidgeon or wood- 


cock, 
Tulrx, pronoun, b Sax. ] that ſame: obſolete. See ILK. 


Trill, fabſt. [ | 
draught-trees of a cart or waggon, the ſhafts of a waggon, between 
which the laſt horſe is placed. | WA | 

THrLlLER, or THILL-HORSE, of. 1708 and horfe] the horſe 
that is placed under the thill of a cart, c. the laſt horſe in the ſhafts. 


Tar mBLE, /ubt. [ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be corrupted from ehumb-. 


2 Aa metal cover to defend females fingers from the needle when they 
Tens, . Chn, Fr. thymzs, Lat. This ſhould be written thyme] 

a fragrant herb, | 

Tux, adj. [ Vin, Sax. tunn, Su. dunn, Dan. dunner, Iſlan.] 1. Not 

chick, having but little depth. 2. Rare, not denſe, not of a thick con- 


fiſtence. - 3. Not cloſe, ted by large ſpaces. 4. Not cloſely com- 
or 8 Thin-deaved. "Rooks. *. Laa, exile. Thix 


ollow ſounds. Dryden. 6. Not coarſe, not groſs in ſubſtance. 7. 
Not abounding. Thin of people. Addiſon. 8. Not fat, not bulky, 
lean, ſlim, lender. A flim hi gutted fee. L'Eftrange. ' 
Tm, adv. ¶ from the adj.] not thickly. Thin clad. Locke. 
| To Tin, verb act. [Binnan, Sax. dunnen, Du. and Ger.} 1. To 
make thin or rare, to diminiſh thickneſs. 2. To make leſs cloſe or 
numerous. 3. To attenuate. £ t | 
Tune, pronoun [ Vin, hme, Sax. din, Dan. dyn, Du. and L. Ger. 
dein, H. Ger. thein, Goth. ] the pronoun poſſeſſive of thou. It is uſed 
for thy, when the ſubſtantive is divided from it. As this is 2% houſe, 
thine is this houſe, this houſe is thine, appertaining to tee. 
Tue, . Bing, Sax. ting, Dan. and Su. ding, Du. and Ger.] r. 
Matter, whatever is, not a n; a general word. 2. In contempt. 
I have a thing in proſe, Swift. 3. It is uſed of perſons, in contempt, 

or ſometimes with pity. The poor thing are Addiſon. 4. It is 
uſed by Shakeſpeare in a ſenſe of honour. Thou 


4. . F 
: Tar'nevn, a filly low word, frequently made uſe of, when we can't 


third time. 


* Mm a — 
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= 


the ground at the death of a tenant, an 


ille, Sax. a piece of timber cut] the beams or 


noble thing 1 Shake- 


THO 


Tx1Rd- Point [in architecture] the point of ſection in th 
equilateral triangle. EO . of an 

 Trirp-Night- Awn-bynd [in antient laws] a gueſt who had 1 
nights in an inn, who was afterwards accounted a domettick : 


his hoſt or landlord 


irte 


2 284 
was anſwerable for whatſoever offences: * 5 and 


commit. | — 
| Tri'kDExDEAL, ſub/t. a liquid meaſure containing about th 
pints. . 


Tr1r'spinGs [in old law] the third part of the grain pro wins 
4 due to nh. lord as b. 
riot. | 5 

TrxirD-Penny: [in law] the third part of the fines, Cc. 
la x. ſuits, of old time allowed to the ſheriff or to che king. 

TH kDLY, adv. [of third; thnibhc, Sax] in the third place. 
To Tux, verb act. {thiplian, Sax.] to pierce, to bore. 

Tuiksk. See Thausxk. | 

Tairsr [of chynyr, Sax. tort, Dan. and Su, dorſt, Du, dutſt, Ce. 
thurſt, Teut. all of jthaurs, Teut. dry] 1. A dryneſs of the throat in 
want of drink, a painful ſenſation occaſioned by a preternatural relic 
cation of the nerves of the throat or fauces, and producing a dee c 
drinking; want of drink. 2. Eagerneſs, vehement deſire afus an 
thing; as riches, &c. 3. Draught. Mz/tor, ! 

To TairsT, verb neut. [æhnyyran, Sax. torſte, Dan. totſia, Su. dv. 
ſten, Du. durſten, Ger. ] 1. To be affected with a dryneſs in the thios, 
to feel want of drink, to be thirſty, 2. To have a vehement dere for 
any thing ; with for or after. 

To TrirsT, verb act. to want to drink. He ſeeks his keeper's fi 
and #hir/ts his blood. Prior. . wn 

TrrssTILY, adv. [of thirſt; xhunyriglic, Sax.] with thick, 

Trr'ssTINEss [chynrrizneyye, Sax.) drought, dryneis, the fate of 
being thirſty. 

THrr'ssTING, part. act. [of thirſt] being thirſty, — 
 Txr857y [thupprig, or chynrvix, Sax. dorſtigh, Du. durfig, Ger] 
1. Troubled with thirſt, ſuffering want of drink. 2. Poſieſled with any 
vehement deſire ; as, &/cod-thirfty. 90 TY 
Turn rzEN, adj. [chneortyne, Sax. Derthien, Du. ttetten, Sy, dir. 
tein, L. Ger. dreyzehin, H. Ger.] three and ten. 

THIRTEENTH, adj. Fe thirteen; chneoxeorha, Sax.) the third afie 
the tenth ; the ordinal of thirteen, : 

Trar'kTIETEa, adj. [of thirty; thnretegorha, Sax.) the tenth thrice 
told; the ordinal of thirty. | BED 

Tar'sTY, adj. [chnrxxig, Sax. Dertig, Du. and L. Ger. drofeig, H. 


Ger.] thrice ten. 

Tuis, N [hip, Sax. dit, Du. and L. Ger. dis, H. Ger, thels, 
Su. thes, Teut.] 1. That which is preſent, what is now mentioned. 
2. The next future. I will ſpeak yet but i once, Ge 3. This 
is uſed for this time. By this. Dryden. 4. The laſt pat. This forty 
years. Dryden. 5. It is often oppoſed to 7hat. 6. When this and that 
reſpect a former nce, bis relates to the latter, hat to the former 
member, 7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. Conlider the argu- 
2 which the author had to write %s or to deſign „% aber. Dry- 

A. | . , 

Tar'srrx, ah. [ chirxle, Sax. tidſel, Dan. tiftel, Su. didlel, Du, 
and Ger. carduus, Lat.] a prickly weed growing in corn-felds. 

The Knights of the TutsrLx, a French order of knights of the family 
of Bourbon, who bear this motto, Nemo me impune lace//it, i. e. None that 
provokes me paſſes unpunifſhed. The fame order, with the like motto, 
is alſo among the Scots. The knights were a St. Andrey banging b) 2 
green ribbon, and the motto is round a thiſtle. i 

THisTLE, Golden, ſubſt. a plant, having the appearance of a thilte, 

Trr'sTLY, adv. [of bi] full of, or overgrown with thiſles. 

Tr1i'THER, adv. [hihen, or hiden, Sax.] a, To that place. I. 10 
oppoſed to hither. 2. To that end or point. 

H1'THERTO, adv. Ihihenxo, Sax. of rbither and 75 to that end, © 


Tarruzzwan, adv. {of thirher and award] towards that place, 
TaLa'sei [Macon Gr.] the herb called country muſtard, or te 


think of a name; as, Mr. Thingum. The Fr. ſay, Mon/. Choſe. 1:5; Turrrsis [One, Gr.] a ueezing or cruſhing ; alſo trouble or af- 
- Tar'xovs [chinguy, Sax. ] : Saxon thane, or nobleman. « kliction. pr L " is We, 
To Tuixk, verb neut. pret. thought [thankgan, Goth. of dinean, Turirsis [with anatomiſts]. a-prefling or ſqueezing together of the plural 
Sax. tencke, Dan. dencken, Du. and Goth. thin, Teut.] 1. To have veſſels of a human body. ; | noun. 
ideas, to compare terms or things, to cogitate, to perform any mental Tuynero'ysy cures [of Wile, mortal, and uy", Gr. the foul) 1 folemr 
operation. Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, fignifies fe& who held that the foul of man died with the body. See RESURREC- bat 
that ſort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is T1on, and BzaTaric Viſion, compared. 3 To 
active, and with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders an Tuo“ adv. [peah, thoune, Sax.] 1. Then, Sbegſr. 2. For is Alſo to 
ab Locke. 2. To judge, to determine, to conclude in — 3. T', contracted for though. Tno 
3. To intend, to mean. 4. To imagine, to fancy, to ſuppoſe, or be To Tnorz, werb neut. to wait a while. Ainſrwvortb. * withſta 
of an opinion; commonly with of 5. To muie, to meditate. 6. To 'Tro'tvus ſin architecture] the rvof of a temple or church, the CEnrTe, 3. It is 
conſider, to doubt, Any one may think with himſelf how. Bentley. n, or knot in the middle of an arched roof, the lanthorn or cu- jet. 4 
To Tuixx, verb act. 1. To conceive, to imagine in the mind. pola of a publick hall. | Tuo 
Charity ebinteth no evil. 1 Cor. 2. To believe, to eſteem. Me thouphr, Tuorus Diocletis, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage. aſt Indies To 
Sidney. 3. To Think much z to grudge, to begrudge. 4+ ToT, bin ſcorn ; THro'mtaus, a certain ſect among the Indians, in the Eaſt * THXor 
1 A Ls a obain nd who, according to tradition, received the goſpel from 1 att of th 
Tul xx ER, ah. [of think] one who thinks. | ..- apoſtle, UN nc Io 'S, Rac \ 6 Hwers the minc 
-* Tur'nxinG, ub. [of think} imagination, cogitation, judgment, It © Tome, the dodtrine of Thomas LHquina!, and bis follower Reflectio 
is eee name for an act or operation of the mind. 7 but chiefly with reſpect to his opinions, as to predeſtinaBon 3 l 
HINKING [uſed as an adjective] judicious, rational. grace. | wo $4.5 as 0 | * 
» TartLy; adv. [of thin] 1. Not thickly. 2. Not cloſely, not Txo'msrs,, divines who follow the doctrines of Thomas 27 27 8 
denſely, not numerouſly. e | . ſchool divine, whom the papiſts ſtile, the angelic doctor. dee . 8. 
Turxuxss, fubft. [of thin] 1. The contrary to thickneſs, tenuity. 1, asr1ic Divinity. : | vi . firing, . 1 
— Monro —_— 3. Rarity, not ſpiſſitude. The thinnef of a po- Txrons, ſabſ. [thnang, chnong, Sax. tuang, Dan. )] a flip, #77 Wap, 1 

pular . South, 1 7 | ſtrap of leather. | * Jauhem. 
Tuts, adj. (cthnwd, thn, thehna, Sax. trevie, Dan. daerde, Du. 3 Don, Sax. ] an idol among the Teutons, and other xe W 
derbe, L. Ger. dritte, H. Ger. ] the ordinal of three: the firſt after the They repreſented him as a king, The Laplanders repreſent "\ſaally 3 Expe 
ſecond. fs WS. | AS: ſtump yo tree, and offer ſacrifice to him, which ſacrifice 1 
Tu ino, abſt. [from the adj.] 1. The third part, the ſixtieth part of rain deer. From him Thur/day tikes its name, 9. d. Thor wach). uo 
a ſecond. Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an hour Txro'ra {with botaniſts] the herb wolf's-bane. | d She, 1 
into fixty minutes, a minute into ſixty ſeconds, à ſecond into fixty Trora'tc, adj. [thoracis, Lat.] belonging to the . — keg With 
thirds, Holder. 3. [In muſic] a concord reſulting from a mixture of Taora'cica, Lat. [thoracicus, of — che breaſt] TS. 
two ſounds, 2 an interval of wo degree. in difeafes of the breaſt. | 5 f the (wb ich . vc 
Tr1xv-Borough, ſubft. ¶ xhnid-bunah, Sax. ] an under conſtable, a Tuo ev Iyferior, Lat. {with anatomiſts] a branch 4 by leren cond 
head- h. . (cdllavian vein which ſpreads itſelf on the ſides of che brea under ide 25 8 
Tuiav- Barirg [in agriculture] the dlliag or ploughing of ground/a branches, which communicate wich thoſe of che arygos, — 
| r 1 r Nr Tuossclie! 9 UGk 


| uon AcieA Superior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] another branch of the 
ſubclavian vein, which ariſes from the b 


and muſcles of the breaſt. 


Troracicus Dudns, L 


tus chyliferus. 


Tao'x AL, adj. 


life. 


' TnoraL Line [in palmiſtry] a mark or line in the hand, called the 


line of Venus. 


Tao'rax [Wwext, Gr.] the cheſt; all that cavity circumſcribed above 
by the bone of the neck, below by the diaphragm, before by the breaſt- 


TH o 


3 


alilica, and paſſes to the paps 


at. [with anatomiſts] a veſſel that ariſes 
about the kidney of the left fide, and aſcends along the cheſt near the 
reat artery, Ending at the ſubclavian vein on the left fide. The ule of 

it is to convey the juices, called chyle and lympha, from the lower part 
to the heart. This duct is alſo called, ductus communis lympharum, 
becauſe the lymphatic veſſels diſcharge themſelves into it; and alſo due- 


[of 1horur, Lat. a bed] belonging to the bed. - 


bone, behind by the back-bones, and on the ſides by the ribs. 


Tuo, a town in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 161 miles from 


London ; it ſtands in the marſh-land on the river Dun. 


Tonk, . [thaurns, Goth. Donn, Sax. torn, Dan. and Su. born, 
rickly tree of ſeveral kinds. 1 
growing on the thorn-buſh. © A horn hedge. Micah. 3. Any prickle 
in general. And without rh the roſe. Milton. 4. Any thing trou- 


Ger. doorn, Du.] 1. A 


2. A prickle 


bleſome. The guilt of empire, all its zhorns and cares. Southerne, 


Tuoxx- ArrIE, /ubPt. a plant, which is of two ſorts ; the greater, 
which riſes up with a ſtrong round ſtalk ; and the leſſer, which d 


from the other in the ſmallneſs of the leaves. 
THro'sn-BACK, fubft, [chonmy-bac, Sax.] a ſea fiſh. 


THO'RNBURY, Aa 


ndon. 


Tao'snsurT, ſub. a ſort of fea-fiſh, which Ainſworth diſtinguiſhes 
from thorn-back ; a birt, a turbot. 


Tno'kxx, ac. [Thonnig, Sax. I. 
ſpiny. 2. Pricking, vexatious. The ſharp, thorny point of my al- 


mY 


Mortimer. 


town in Glouceſterſhire, 105 miles and a half from 


Full of thorns, prickly, rough, 


ledged reaſons. Shakeſpeare. 3. Difficult, perplexing. Spenſer. 


- Tro'soven [pnuh, or zuph, Sax. ] the word 7hrough, or, as it is ab- | 
breyiated, thro, extended into two ſyllables, is a ſeparable prepoſition, 

which denotes either the medium, thro' which a thing paſſes or pene- 

trates, or the efficient caufe, motive, or means. | 5 

. Trorovcn, adj. [the adjective is always written thorough, the prepo- 
fition always through] 1. Complete, full. 2. Paſſing through. With- 
out thorough lights on the ſides. 
Trno'koucHLY, adv. [of thorough ; pnuhlic 
L. Ger. durch, H. Ger. thurn, Teut.] a 
completely. 
Tn KougE-FARE, 
paſſage thro” a 
out any ſtop or 5 | SRI 5 
THo'RoUGH-LIGHTED, adj. [of thoroxgh and light; in architecture] 


a term uſed of rooms, which are ſaid to be ſo, when they have windows 


at both ends. 


t. 


Bacon. 


to purſue a matter entirely to the end. 


Tuo OOH-wAx, ſub. an hetb good in ruptures. 
N Tuo“ Roun- BASS in muſic] that which 
tion. | 


, 


mond. 


N 


* 


"THo'rOUGH-sPED, adj. 
thorough-paced, complete. 
Tano xOUOH- ro 


LL, a duty paid in ancient times to the earls of Rich- 


of thorough and 


ch goes quite 


 Tro'roucH-PACED, adj. [of thorough and e . in what is un- 
dertaken, complete, thorough-ſped : Fand 8 


| Trxo'roucn-sTtTCR, adv. [of thorough and ſiteh; progh- 
Sax.] fully, completely: a low word; 'as, to go thorough-flitch, i, e. 


„Sax. door, Du. voer, 
frer'a thorough manner, fully, 


ſubſt. [of thorough and fare; ppuh-pane, Sax. ] a 
2 from one ſtreet or place to another, a paſſage with- 
A | 


rice, 


thro" the compo- 


in a bad ſenſe. 


ped] finiſhed in principles, 


Trore, Throe, Tnree, Tree, TRor, are all from the Saxon 

which ſignifies a village. Gib/on's Camden. 5 
ost, pronoun [pir, Sax.] the plural of t; relating 
things in the antecedent member of a ſentence. The fibres 
ele act as thoſe (namely the fibres) of others. Cheyne. 


ot eh or 
f this muſ- 


Tuo, 4%. pu, Sax. du, Dan. Du. and Ger. 7. Fr. Sp. Port. and 
Lat. thu, Teut. In the oblique caſes ſingular hee, pe, Saxon; in the 


plural ye, 


e, Sax, In the oblique caſes plur. 30%, eop, Sax. 


] 1. A pro- 


noun of the ſecond perſon. 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 


ſolemn language. 
but in folemn A 


When we 


ſpeak to equals or ſuperiors, we fay you ; 


nguage, and in addreſſes of worſhip, we ſay b 


To Trou a Perſon, verb act. to treat with familiarity. Shakeſpeare, 
Alſo to ſpeak to one in the ſecond perſon ſingular, as the quakers bs | 


Tuovon, canjunct. [thaugh, Goth. peah, Sax. 


withſtanding that. 


3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in familiar language; however, 
yet. 4. Now commonly contracted to tho”, 


* 


Wah. 


11. E 


ſmall 


> HO ud 
with 


ty, 


HOUGHT, 


2. 


With them they think on. Shakeſpeare. | 
. Preconceived notion, conception. 7. Meditation, ſerious conſidera- 


ſolicitude. 


ef 


{of rhoughtful] 1. 


don. 8. Solicitude, concern, care; as, to take 
aim. The thoughts I think towards 
10. Silent contemplatioa. 


All will come to nought, „„ : 
When ſuch ill dealing muſt be ſeen in :boughr. ' Shakeſpeare. 
xpeRtation. Stands on the houtly thought. Shakeſpeare. 12. A 
degree, a (mall quantity, A 2hought lon 
5 u OUGHTPFUL, adj. {of thought q 
1 fa. t, meditation or feflection, contemplative. 2, Atrentive, care- 
Wl with of before the object. 3. Promoti 
ng. Your thoughtful walks, Pope. 
HTFULLY, adv. [of 
conſideration, with ſolicitud 
HOU'GHTFULNESS 


* 


an 


full; Thahrp 


ke thought. 9. 
you, are thoughts of peace. Fere- 


Sidney. 


bg meditation, favourable to 
Anxious, ſolieitous. 
Mer d er, 
Deep conlideration, 2. 
40'VGRTLEsS, adj. [of thought] 1. Airy, gay, difipated.” 2. Neg- 


- . 


Sax.) 


1. Although, not- 
o make as TaoUcn ; to feign, as if, like as if. 


fret. and part. paſſ. [of think ; xhahx, Sax. dachte, Ger.] 
See TO Tuixk. 8 | 3 | | 
Troveur, /ubf, [from the preterite of hit; xhahx, Sax.] 1. The 
att of thinking, the operation of the mind. 2. Idea, im 
e mind. 3. Judgment, opinion. 
eflection, particular conſideration. 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which 


age formed in 
4. Sentiment, fancy, imagery. 5. 


ſhould indeed have dy'd _ 


[e, 


ll of 


iffers 


Bel 


l/s as monarch oak. Dayden, 
 Trov'cuTLESSLY, 
thiakingly, ſtupidly, 
THou'GhHTLESNESs [of 
thought, 


Shake/peare. 


Tnou's Aud, adj. or 


verbially a great number. 


THrowLs, 


a boat, 


To Txrari, werb a. 
the power of another. 
. TaRA'LLDOM 
or ſervitude. 


animal, 

London. 

drub. Shakeſpeare. 
THRA'SHING-FLOOR, Jul ft. 


beaten. 


ſheaves to the ſhock. 


Thread of diſcourſe, Burnet. 


quotations. 'Swrf?, © | 


general. 


(=hnol-bom, Sax. traaldom 


Tus aso wic AL, adj. [of Thraſs, a noted br 


* 


THR 


not ſeem to be much uſed but in converſation. 
To Taurxzae, or To Tuxzar down, verb ad. [chneapran, Sax. ] to 


argue much, or contend, to affirm poſitively. A country word, 


HREAT, /. [from the verb 
monly uſed only in the plural. 
To 'THxrtzar, or To | 


. 


To Tux ast, verb nent. to labour, to drudge. 
THRA'SHER, abt [of thraſs] one who thraſhes corn. 
an area or floor on 


az 


commedres] boaſting, vyain-glorious, oſtentatious. 
Tux avE of Corn [of dieſa, Brit. twenty-four, or © | 
Sax. a bundle] 1. Twenty:four ſheaves of corn, or four ſhocks of tix 
2. A herd, adrove; out of ule. 
THREad [thnead, Sax. draat, Dan. traedh, Su. bra 
Ger.] r. A ſmall line, twiſt; or twine for ſewing, made of flax, ſille, 
worſted, &c. 2. Any thing continued in a courſe, uniform tenour. 


To THREaD, or To Tyre pois, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To 
put thread in the eye of a needle. . 2. To pals thro', to pierce thro? in 


They would not thread the gates. Shakeſpeare. T breddle does 


Tuouchrs, /t. the ſeats of rowers in a boat, thwarts. 


To Tyrasn, verb ach. [thay can, Sax. derſchen, Du.!“ 1. 
corn, to clear it from the ſtraw and chaff. This is written varioufly, 
thraſh or threfh ; but thraſh is agreeable to etymology. 2 


ligent, careleſs ; with of before the object. 3. Stupid, dull. Thought. 
adv. {of ehoughtlefs] after a careleſs manner, un- 
thoughtle/s] want of thought, abſence” of 
_ Trov'cursck, adj. [of thought and ich] uneaſy with reflection. 


/abRt. [ Thupend. Sax. tulende, Dan. 'tuſend, Su. 
dulent, L. Ger. tauſend, H. Ger. thuſunt, Teut. of thiuftin, tio, cen, 


and hund, Teut. hundred] 1. The number of ten hundred. 2. Pro- 


. Trou'sanTH, ag. [of thouſand; of t1en, ten, and pend, Sax. hun- 
dred] the hundredth ten times told, the ordinal of a thouſand. 
abi. [prob. of ode, Gr.] wooden pins in the gunnel of 
t hro' which the rowers put their oars when they row. 
TaRa'cKsCar [with chemiſts] the metal which is yet in the mine. 

THRALL, /ub/}. {chnzl, Sax.] 1. A ſlave, one in the power of an- 
other. 2. Bondage, ſtate of flavery or confinement. Hudibras. © 
from the ſubſt.] to enſlave, to bring into 


, Su.} a ſtate of bondage 


TARA“ PPI E, /ab/?. the thropple, the wind- 
They ſtill retain it in the Scottiſh di \ 
Tara'PsroN, a market-town of Northamptonſhire, 65 miles from 


ipe of a horſe or other 
alect. | 


To beat 


To beat, to 


hich corn is 


gadochio in Terence“ 


— 


hneav, chheap, 


- 


et, Du. and x. 


THREA'D-BARE, adj. [of thread and bare] 1. Deprived of the nap, 
worn ſo that the threads appear. 2. Worn out, trite, 


Thread-bare 


»* * 


] menace, denunciation of ill. Com- 


HREA'TEN, verb ad. (thneavian, Sax. Threat 


is ſeldom uſed but in poetry] 1. To menace, to denounce evil. 2. To 


terrify, or attempt to terrify by denouncing evil. 3. To 
Rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. 

. Tanza'rexes, aH. [of 1hreaten] one that threatens. - | 

INGLY, adv. [of threaten] in a threatening manner. 


action. 


Tux EAT TEN 
Shakeſpeare. 


- Tarea'Trur, adj. fof threat and fall] full of threats. oe 
Tux E, ag. trie, Brit. and Erſe, xhnie, or chyy, Sax. tre, 
tree, Su. drez, Du. drey, Ger. tret, Lat. and Sp. trois, Fr. treo, It. vgeig, 

3. Proverbially a ſmall number. Thou three- 


Gr.] 1. Two and one, 
inch'd fool. Shakeſpeare, 


. 


Dryden. 


. 


menace by 


Dan. 


- THREE-FOLD, ad. [rfincopeatd, Sax. trekaldig, Su. vrextaltig, Ger.] 


thrice repeated, conſiſting of three. 


THREE-LEGOED Staff, an inftrument co 


mpoſed of wooden legs, 
r 


made with joints to ſhut altogether, and to take off in the middle, 
the more convenient carriage, on the top of which, a ball and ſocket 
are commonly fixed, to ſupport and adjuſt the inſtruments for ſurveying, 


aſtronomy, &c.. 
- Taxze-rence, 
at thrice a penny. 


|”, ads 


old 


name for 


fab. (of three and pence) a ſmall filver coin, valued 


THREE-PENNY, 22. (?riobolaris, Lat.] mean or vulgar, © 
THREE-PILE, abi. [of three and pile] an 


good de 


. TygzE-PiLED, adj. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Set with a thick pile. Thau 


art good 
= it ſeems ta 


velvet, thou'rt a hree-pil piece. Shakeſpeare. 2. In andther 
mean piled one on another. Three piled hyperboles. 


THREE-$SCORE, a/. [of ehree and ſcore] thrice twenty, fixty. - 


THRENO'DIA 


ral ſong, 


To Tux e514 [tl 
dreſchen, H. Ger. treſchen, Teut. 
ear; alſo to beat or bang. 


Tunzs HER, aH. [ppzpene, Sax. Properly 
1. One who beats corn out of the ear wi 
broad and thick tail, with which, he beats the head of a whale. 
Jub/?. [prep pold, Sax.] the ground-timber of a door- 
way, entrance, gate, d Ny Nn Lowe 


Tus's oro, 
oor. 


* . 


with a flail. 


Tank w, precerite of -rþrow. See To Tukov. | 5 0s 
_ Tar1ce, adv. [from threes þrupa, Sax. rrois fois, Fr. Tow, Gr.] 1. 


lide thro' a narrow paſſage. Pepe. 
Tusipr, fy {of thrive] 
ering, 2. Parcimoby, 


7 rt, . 


— 


Three times. 2. A word of amplification. Thrjce noble lord. Shake 
. * ww . E344 - 2 4 Fo ALS | a Xt% 


Ip TS The, verb ach. Ichis is corrupted from chread, in Fr. efltr] 
| 0 344 x « i Wir 4 * 
Anrie- 


1. Profit, 


[Yemodia, Gr. ade of lamentation] a mournful or fune · 


Tua x' non v [che ſame with threnodia] a ſong of lamentation.” 
ther can, Sax. trocoks, Su. dorſtþen, Du. and L. Ger, 
] to beat the grain of corn out of the 


tbraſter; which ce] 
2. A bf having a 


: 


| gain, riches gotten, ſtate of 
good huſbandry. 3. A plant. See STRIFT, 


Sena 


= 


| Which Gop exerts 


THR 


1d. Tükitr, . a prodigal perſon. 
HRI'FTILY, 8 75 1 frugally. 

Tuxtrrixzss, ſubſt. 7 thrifty] parcimonious, good huſbandry. 
HRI'FTLESS, adj. [of thrift] profuſe, extravagant. nag 
Tux rr [of ppaperg, 840. 1. Sparing, parcimonious, not laviſh. 

2. Well huſbanded. The 2hrifty hire I ſav d. Shake/peare. 
THRILL, ub. a drill or boring tool. | 
To 3 verb act. [ pinlian, Sax. drillen, 
to drill, to bore, to pierce, to penetrate. | 
Io TariLL, verb naut. 1, To have the quality of piercing. In this 
ſenſe it is commonly uſed. 2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ſound. - Thrilling ſhrieks. Spenſer. 3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſa- 
tion. To thrill and ſhake. Shakeſpeare. 4. To run, as the blood 
does in the heart or veins, to paſs with a tingling ſenſation. A faint, 
cold fear thrills thro' my veins. Shakeſpeare. 
Taunus, an ancient piece of coin, in value three ſhillings. 
Trr1'ePLEs, uf. the ſame in ox- team as cart-ladders are in horſe- 
teams. ; N 
Tuxirs, /ub/t; a little worm that breeds in timber. : 
Tarr'THING, or Tr1THING, ſb. I pribing, Sax.} the third part 
of a county or ſhire, containing three or more hundreds or wapentakes, 
ſuch as are the diviſions called /aths in Kent, rapes in Suſſex, and ridings 
in Yorkſhire. . ö 
Tuxtruixco, a court held within the forementioned circuit, the ſame 
Ne Sax.) th of a thrith 
| HRITING Reeve [þpiþinx zenepa, Sax. ] the governor of a thrith- 
ing, re whom a to de brooght, that could not be deter- 
mined in the wapentakes or hundreds. 3 ; 
To Thxave, verb neut. pret. throve, and ſometimes, leſs properly, 
thrived (which Pope uſes) part. thriven, [There is found no ſatis factory 
etymology of this word: in the Northern diale& they uſe :brodgen, to 
make grow: perhaps hrove was the original word, from throa, Iſland. 
to encreaſe, 9. J. drive on, i. e. ſucceed in affairs; or rather of thuxan, 
Teut. which is uſed in the ſame ſenſe] to grow or increaſe in ſubſtance, - 
to proſper in the world. 
Rn. See 3 Tuxivx. i 
Tuzo', a prepoſition in our lan , 
with d in Gon; and fer in 3 


b. 5 ; 
- Tbro Paris? ſhield the forceful weapon went. Pope. 

See Tyroven. | 

Tuxo r, ſub/t. [ppote, pnoxa, Sax.] 1. The fore-part of the neck, 
the paſſages of nutriment and reſpiration. 2. The main road of an 
place. | in the very throat of ſulphurous war. Dryden. 3. 
cut the Throat ; to murder, to kill by violence. ; 

TnrxoAT-P1Pe, ſubſt. {of throat and pipe] the wind- pipe, or wea- 


Tunxoar- won r, an herb good againſt ulcers in the the throat and 


To Tuxon, verb neut. [from JoeuPun, Gr. Minſhew and Junius; 
formed in imitation, Skinner; perhaps contracted from throw up. Job- 
fon] 1. To heave, to beat, to riſe, as the breaſt, with ſorrow or dittreſs, 
to pant, as the heart does. 2. To beat, to palpitate in general. A 
throbbing of the arterial blood. Wiſemen. 3 | 

_ Taxon, ſubſ. (from the verb] heave, beat, ſtroke of palpita- 


tion. 
 'Taroe, . [from ran, Sax. to ſuffer] 1. The pain of travail 
the anguiſh of bringing ite It is ek aher 5 2. Any 
extreme agony; the and mortal ſtruggle. Their pangs of love, 
with other incident zhroes. Shakeſpeare. | 
* = or agony. 


* 


of much the ſame import 
ſeems to be a contraction of 


* 


To Tarot, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put 
THRO'MBOLLS [O geg, Gr. ] a diſeaſe in the when the milk 
ws to curds, or turns grumous, 5. 4. a clotting or curdling. 
THro'MBos [9goufles, Gr.] a lump, clot, or cluſter of any thing, as 
of congealed blood, curdled milk, O&c. 
Tukounos [with ſurgeons] a ſmall ſwelling which ariſes after blood- 
letting, when the orifice is either made too ſmall, or larger than the ca- 


paciouſneſs of the veſſels will admit. - 
TrroNE [ trone, Fr. trono, It. Sp. and Port. of thronus, Lat. 9 , Gr.] 
1. A chair of ſtate, of ſome rich matter, raiſed two or three ſteps from 


the ground, richly adorned and covered with a canopy, for kings and 
inces to fit on at times of public ceremonies. 2. The ſeat of a biſhop. 


Sift | 
_ To Turone, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to enthrone, to ſet on a 
royal ſeat. High-thron'd. Milton. | 
- TuroNss [in theology] the third rank of angels in the celeſtial hierar- 
chy. But ſee Co/of. c. 1. v. 16, and c. 2. v. 18. 
| use nang, from þnangan, Sax. to preſs traeng, Su. dreng, 
or gebreng, Du. gedrang, Ger.] a crowd or preſs of people. 

To Tuono, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to crowd, to preſs cloſe to- 

, to come in tumultuous numbers. Co 

To Turono, verb ad. to oppreſs with crowds, to incommode with 
tumultuous numbers. | 1s 

To Tun rrIE, verb. af. [a corruption of throttle, from throat] to 
throttle or ſtrangle, by ſqueezing the wind- pipe. A country word, par- 


ticularly in Scotland. of 
Taxro'sTLE [þnoprel, Sax.] a bird, called alſo a thruſh. 
] to choke or 


Trro'TTLE, ſubft. [from throat] the wind- pipe. 
To TawroOTTLE,. verb ad. [ou þnoz or — * ian, Sax. 
the breath, to kill by holding or preſſing the throat. 
HRO'TTLING, part. act. [of throttle] choaking. 
Tnunovx, ret. of thrive. See To Tazivs. 
Tunoucn, prep. [ppuh, Sax. door, Du. durch, Ger. See Tno- 
x0UGH] 1. From end to end of. 2. Fr 3. By tranſmiſ- 
ſion. 4. By means of. [See Tuxo'.] Above all, that ſenſe of the 
ah” ated all things ebrough [or by] 
a ; as ** (50D cre ings throy or %% Chrift;” in 
| hich ſituation che word , in Greek, = 2 ** by) in 4 lan- 
guage, expreſs a ſubordinate character, or the medium and channel thro 
his power, See Tun, Br, Or, From, Firft 
2 compares; and ander the laſt word read, 
THROUGH, adv. 1. From one 


304, He calls, c. | 11 
5 end or ſide to the other; as, "through 
and through. 2. To the end of any thing; as, guite through. 

Tzxov'cuLY, adv. {of through; ppulic, Sax, It is commonly writ. 


Cavss, and 
« And p. 330 


| 


Du. and Ger, drilla, Su.] 


2. To toſs, to put with any violence or tumult. 


ito, Lat. or perhaps of pnar van, Sax. to wre 


. RUSTER, 22 


or by] ſhould not be overlook'd, which relates to mediate ſhad 


THU 

ten /Zorouphly, as coming from thorough] 1. Completely, 
tirely. 5 Wi — ſincerely. wh hitch 
| Tarov'GnouT, prep. [of through and out; pnu- ute, 
the whole, quite through. 

TxrouUGHouT, adv. [of through and out] every where, in 
part. | | 

TaroOuU'GH-PACED, adj. [of through and pace] complete, 

THRO'W-BRED, adj. [of through . e Kaare * 
riert educated or taught. | x 4] 
as HROU'GH-LIGHTED, ad. [of through and /ight] lighted on bot, 
8. SE 4 

eee plant. ö 

o Tnxow, verb act. pret. threw, part. paſſ. thrown a 

1. To caſt or fling, to ſend to any 1 by a * l 
l | It always compriſes 
the idea of haſte, force, or negligence. 3. To lay careleſly or in haſle: 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To venture at dice. 5. To caſt, 0 
ſtrip off. 6. To emit in any manner. 7. To ſpread in haſte. 9. To 
overturn in wreſtling. 9. To drive, to ſend by force. 10. To male 
to act at a diſtance. Throw out our eyes for brave Othello. Sale 
11. Torepoſe. Throw yourſelf upon God. Taylor. 12. To change 
by any kind of violence. An unſuſpected ſucceſs throws us out of = 
ſelves. Aadiſon. 13. To turn [tornare, Lat. Ainſeuauorth] i 4. To hre, 
a thing in one's diſh; to reflect upon one for any thing; a low phraſe. 
15. To work ſilk-twiſt, &c. as throwſters do. 16, 75 Throw away; 
to loſe, to ſpend in vain. 17. To Throw away; to reject. 18. 7 7/0 
by; to reject, to lay aſide, as of no uſe. 19. To Throw diwwn; to ſub. 
vert, to overturn. 20. To Throw off; to expel. 21. To Throw if; 00 
reject, to renounce; as, to throw of an acquaintance. 22. 70 Hh, 
out; to exert, to bring forth into act. 23. To Throw out; to diſtance 
to leave behind. 24. To Throw out ; to eject, to expel. 25..To Thu 
out; to reject, to exclude. The bill was thrown out. 26. 70 Throw up; 
to reſign; ſometimes angrily. 27. To Throw up ; to emit, to ved, w 


— 


wholly, the 
Sax.] thorough 


every 5 


gy . | 

o THROW, verb neuf. 1. To perform the act of flinging or caſting, 
e. To caſt dice. Fl To Throw about; to caſt about, to try expedicnts, 
For better wind about to throw. Spen/er. 

Tuo, /ub/t. (from the verb] 1. The act of caſting or throwing. 
2. A caſt of dice, the manner in which the dice fall when they are cat. 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. About a ſtone's throw. 
Addiſen. 4. Stroke, blow. Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his !4rr;, 
Spenſer. 5. Effort, violent ſally. The Throws and ſwellings of a Ro- 
man ſoul. Aadiſen, 6. The Agony of child-birth : in this ſenſe itis 
written roc. See THROE. 

Tuxoww. See To Throw. | 

Trro'weR, abt. [of throw] one that throws, | 

Trro'wsTER [of pnapan, Sax.] one that twiſts ſilk, thread, &. 
See SILK, | 

The Silk Thro'wers were incorporated April 23, in the th year of 
the reign of king Charles I. Their arms are a throwing mill and recl, 
and three bales of ſilk. 

Do Txzow the helve after the hatcher. | 

That is, when we have ſpent or loſt the greateſt part of what we had, 
to be careleſs,” and ſet light of the remainder. 

ſuffer] the pains of child- 


Tuxows of Women [of pnopian, Sax. to 
bearing, See THroz and Tyrow, | 
- TyRUM, /ub/?, [thraum, Tſland. the end of any thing, xyumæn, Sax.] 
1. The ends of weavers warps. 2. Any courſe yarn, Her /brun hat. 
Shakeſpeare. MS 
To Tux un, verb neut. 1. To grate, to play coarſely. The thrum- 
ming of a guitar. Dryden. 2. In vulgar language, to beat. 
HRUSH [pnire, Sax.) 1. A ſmall ſinging bird, a throſtle. 2: 
[From thruft: as we ſay a puſb, a breaking out. FJohn/en. However 
thruſh may be derived, pu ſeems to be a contraction or corruption 
puſtule] a diſtemper children are liable to in the mouth. By this name 
are called ſmall round, ſuperficial ulcerations, which appear firlt in the 
mouth, But as they proceed from the obſtruction of the emiſſaries of the 
ſaliva, by the lentor and viſcoſity of the humour, they may affec 77 
art of the alimentary duct, except the thick guts. They 4 A 
ame in the inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from the inude 
of the bowels like a cruſt. The nearer they approach to a vhite col 
the leſs dangerous. Arbutbnot. | 3 
Tuzvsx, or Tunlsx, a borough town of che North-riding of Not- 
ſhire, 199 miles from London; it ſends two members to parliament 4 
Tux usr, /ubpe. * the verb] 1. Hoſtile attack with ab) n e 
weapon. 2. Aſſault, attack in general. There is one thruft at Je 
e pretended mechaniſm. More. 
To Tunuvsr, verb af. TryruUST, pret. and 


into matter, or between cloſe bodies; with ix. 
with violence, to drive. It is uſed of perſons or things; 
out, 3. To ſtab; with through. 4. To compres: 6. Too 
fleece together. Judges 5. Jo urge, to impel; with on. 0. 
trude, to intrude 3 1 1 into. | 

To TarvsT, verb next. 1. To make a hoſtile pusu: 
a pointed weapon. 2. To ſqueeze in, to put one's ſelf 1 
by violence. And thryft between my father and the God. 
To intrude. 4. To puſh forwards, to come violently, to 


of thruſt] one that thruſts. | 5. 
Tuxu'srTR, ſubſt. For 47200 thruſh, throſtle. See A | 
 Tuanya'iiis [Sen, Gr.] the herb called roſe- campo give the 
To Tary'FALLOW, verb neut. [of thrice and fa ow 
third plowing: in ſummer, Tuer. ; 
Tux von Leven, Gr.] the herb furious or raging 
e. „ 8 rell. Er. to be! 
Tnvrx, accounted by the ancient poets, as Vgl, Iceland, 11% 
fartheſt iſland or part of the world; ſome take it £0 he will hare 
beyond the Orknies, and belonging to N gl; A 
to be Schetland, Kill by.ſeamen called H . 0, dum. L. Ge 
tumma, Su. , iy _ 
, H. G47 Tu dengel, rſt, and arte of th Kean; mri 
Tuu'us-Banp, /ub/t, [of thumb and band] 3 twilt ol 2 e 
made thick as a man's thumb. Jobnſon. al 
To Tuuns, verb nevt, to handle awkwardly: 


to attack with 
nto any place 


D deu. p 
throng) 10 


folanum, 0 g, 


Tau 


3 


MX 

Tauunin [22M Heb. perfections] a part of the ornaments of 
Aaron, the Jewiſh high prieſt. See Uri. ; | 

Tav'MBSTAL, Aab. [of thumb and fall) athimble. — 

Tuvur, /ub/ft. [thombe, It.] a hard, heavy, dull, dead blow with 

ething blunt. | . 
| ow 8 werb act. to beat or ſtrike with dull, heavy blows. 

To Tau, verb neut. to fall or ſtrike with a dull, heavy blow. 

Tav'mPER,/ub/t. [of thump] the perſon or thing that thumps. _ 

Taur1BULUM, or Tur1'BULUM, Lat. a cenſer or pot to burn in- 
cenſe in. 

To Tav'npER, verb af. [Punnan or ꝓundnan, Sax. torne, Dan. 
donderen, Du. donnern, Ger. tonare, Lat.] 1. To make thunder, 2. 
To make a loud rolling or terrible noiſe, 

To Tuv'NDER, verb neut. 1. To emit with noiſe and terror. 2. To 

ubliſh any denunciation or threat; with et. 

. Tauv'nves [$under, ꝓunon, or unne, Sax. Dundee, Du. donner, 
Ger.] 1. A noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, excited by a ſudden kin- 
dling of ſulphurous exhalatians ; a rattling noiſe which ſeems as if it 
paſſed through arches. Thunder is a moſt bright flame riſing on a fud- 
den, moving with great violence and with a very rapid veloſity thro 
the air, according to any determination upwards, horizontally, obliquely, 
downwards, in à right line, or in ſeveral right lines, as it were in ſer- 

ntine tracts joined at various angles, and commonly ending with a 
oud noiſe or rattling. Muſchenbroeck, 2. In popular and poetic lan- 

nage, thunder is commonly the noiſe, and lightning the flaſh ; tho? 
544 is ſometimes taken for both. 3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous 
violence. 

Tnv'vpDEABOL T, aH. [of ꝓundenbolx, Sax. bolt, as it ſignifies an ar- 
row] 1. Lightning, the arrows of heaven. When any thing is broken 
or ſhattered by lightning, acting with extraordinary violence, it is called 
a thunder-bolt, and people imagine it to be a hard body, and even a 
ſtone ; but the learned rather attribute it to the ſubtilty, force, and pe- 
netrativeneſs of the ſulphureous matter. 2. Fulmination, enunciation, 
properly eccleſiaſtical. | 

"HU 'NDERCLAP,/ub/t. [of thunder and clap] exploſion of thunder. 

Tuv'nDERER, H. [of thunder] the power that thunders. 

THu'NDERING, part. [of thunder] making a loud noiſe : alſo great; 
in low language. | | 
Tub ERINC-BARRELS, are ſuch as are filled with bombs, grenades, 
and other fireworks, to be rolled down a breach. | 

THv'npEROUs, adj. [of thunder) producing thunder. Milton. 

THvu'NDERINGLY, adv. [of thunder] after the manner of thunder, very 
noiſily. TP © | ST 

'THu'NnDERSHOWER, /ub/?. a rain accompanied with thunder. 

Trav NpERSTONE, /ub/t [of thunder and fone] a ſtone fabulouſly ſup- 
poſed to be emitted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 

To Thu'nDERSTRIKE, verb act. [of thunder and firike] to blaſt or 
hurt with lightning. WS. | 2 

THURI'FEROUS, adj. [thurifer, Lat.] bearing frankincenſe. 

- Taurr'LEGOUs; adj. | thurilegus, Lat.] gathering frankincenſe. 

; Tav'rsDar, ſub. [ Thorſgday, Dan. Dhundpzpvex, Sax. Don- 
nerdaegb, Du. Donnerſtag, Ger.] the fifth day of the week, ſo called of 
Thor, an idol of the ancient Saxons and Teutones, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame as Jupiter with the Romans. Thor was the ſon of Odin; yet, 
in ſome of the northern they worſhipped the ſupreme deity under 
his name, attributing the power over all things, even the inferior deities, 
to him. Stilling fleet. ' "pH | 

ITuvus, adj. hk Sax. dus, Du.] 1. After this manner, in this 
wiſe. 2. To this degree, to this quantity. ' Commonly added to far or 


much. | . 
Trvs-Far, or Tuvs-Mach, adv. hitherto, to this degree, to this 
quantity. . 


Thwart, adj. [of chpyn, Sax. dwars, Du. tuert, Dan.] 1. Croſs to 
ſomething elſe, tranſverſe. 2. Perverſe, miſchievous, inconvenient. 
Tnwak r, ub. a ſea term] the boards or benches laid acroſs boats 
and gallies, upon which the rowers fit. 9255 
- To TawakrT, verb act. [of tuert, Dan. acroſs] 1. To croſs, to lie or 
come croſs any thing. 2. To croſs, oppoſe, contravene or oppoſe. 
. Tywa'RTINGLY, adv. [of thwarting] oppoſitely, with oppoſition. 
. Tawack [from the verb; probably of the ſound made by a whip, 
thavick-thwack] a heavy, hard ſtroke or blow. 
To Tawack, verb af. [thaccian, Sax.] to ſtrike with ſomething 
blunt and heavy, to belabour, to bang. | | 
To TawarT, verb neut. tobe oppolite ; having <v7th before the thing 


. words invented to expreſs the noiſe made by 
ſmacking a whip; taken from the ſound. „ 
* Tar, pron. [ chin, Sax. ] of thee, relating or belonging to thee. See 
HINE. 0 
Tax'a [ Sva, Gr.] a kind of wild cypreſs- tree, whoſe wood is very 
ſweet and laſting, the life- tree. 
Tnuv'IxE-Woop, ſub/t. a precious wood. 
Tary'MBRA, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb ſavoury. 
Tuxuk, ſub. [thymus, Lat. Yupoc, Gr.] an herb. See Tre, 
. TayME'Lia, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſpurge-flax. 
. Tyymia'ma, Lat. I Sh, e perfume. 
.» Taxmic Vein, a branch of the ſubclavian vein. 
 Tay'miox, or Tyxy'mMiun, Lat, a kind of wart, ragged at the top 
— a thyme-leaf, or, as others will have it, of the colour of thyme, 
owers, ; 
- Taymr'Tes [9vplns, Gr.] wine made of thyme. 
„ Tay'mvus, Lat. (with anatomiſts] a conglobated glandule or kernel 
in the throat, ſticking to the upper part of the mediaſtinum, and lying 
between the diviſions of the fab Gavitn veins and arteries. It is whitiſh, 
loft and-ſpungy, and larger id children than in women and men. | 
„ TayroaryTE&NO1!Des, Lat. C with anatomiſts] a pair of large muſ- 
| which proceed from the cartilage, called ſcutiformis, and extend 
| themſelyes forward to the ſides of the arytenoides, the fourth and fifth 
ns of the larynx, ſerving to contract and cloſe the opening of the la- 
Tarrorpem Glandule, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are two glandules 
of a viſcous ſdlid ſubſtance, wonderfully adorned with veſſels of all forts, 
and hard membranes, almoſt to the bigneſs and ſhape of an hen's egg, 
ſituated at the lower part of the larynx, at the ſides of the cartilages, 
called ſcutiformes. The uſe of theſe ſeems to be to ſeparate a liquor for 
lubrication of the larynx, by which means the voice is render'd firm, 


? 


* 


TID 


ſmooth, and ſweet; and they alſo contribute to the roundneſs of the 
necl:, by their filling up the empty _—_— about the larynx, 


Tuxrxof Des, Lat. [Jupordng, of | 
with anotomiſts] is a cartilage of the larynx, called ſcutiformis ; alſo 
ſome call by this name the hole of the os pubis. | 

 TaY'rsvs, Lat. [with botaniſts) an upright and tapering ſtalk or 
ſtem of any herb ; -alſo the ſpica, which is an ear or blade of corn. 
Tusk“ r, pron. recip. 1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, or 


ing the verb. 2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſometimes - 


uſed in the nominative. Theſe goods :hy/e{f can on Hef beſtow. Dry- 
en. 

TrYar, See Tia'ra. | ? 

A tar wreath'd with every flow'r that blows, 
Of lovelieſt tints around her temples glows. Tab. of Cebes. ._ 

Tiras, or Tiara [tiare, Fr. tiara, It. Sp. and Lat.] a dreſs for the 
head, a diadem. It was a high ſharp-pointed cap, anciently worn by 
ſovereigy princes, and thoſe of the blood royal among the Perſians ; alſo 
the pope's triple crown. —_ 1 | 1 

TI BIA, Lat. [wth anatomiſts] the bone between the knee and the 
ankle; called alſo focile majun. | | | IE 

TIA“LIs Anticus, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle of the tarſus, fituated 
at the back part of the tibia, ariſing froth the lower part of the upper ap- 
pendage of that bone, and inſerted into the jnſide of the os cuneiforine 
majus; its office is to pull the foot upwards and directly forwards. 

Tipsratis Peſticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the foot, ſituated 
at the back part of the tibia, taking its riſe from the upper and back 
parts of the Sula, as alſo from the | Kochi contained between the ſaid 
bone and the tibia, and is inſerted into the os naviculare internally and 
ſideways ; it draws the foot upwards and inwards. 

To Tick, werb ad. for EnTice ; to allure, to draw. Herbert. 

Tick, /ubft. 1. This word ſeems a contraction of ticket, a tally on 
which debts are marked. 2. [Teke, Du. zigue, Fr.) an inſect, the 
louſe of dogs or ſheep. See TYEX E. 3. [Contrafted from ticking] the 
caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. | | 

To Tick, or To go on Tick, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.) 1. To run 
on ſcore ; that is, to take up goods on truſt or credit. 2. To truſt, to 
ſcore. Council w'on't ict. Arbuthnor. | | 

The Tick [in horſes] a habit that they take of preſſing their teeth 
againſt' the manger, or all along the halter or collar, as if they would 
bite it. 

TrckET, ſuf. [etiquette, O. L. Fr.] 1. A token of any right or 
debt, upon the delivery of which, admiſſion is granted, or a claim ac- 
knowledged ; as ina lottery. 2. A note for the payment of a ſeaman's 
wages ; alſo for going to a feaſt, a funeral, a play, &c. "ent 94 

To Ti'ckET, verb act. [etiquetter, O. L. Fr.] to put a ticket upon 
any thing. | 

8 a ſort of ſtrong linnen for bedding. See Tick. 

To T1'ckLE, verb act. [of tinclan or trcelan, Sax. as Skinner con- 
jectures; kittein, Du. and L. Ger. kitzel, H. Ger. ils, Lat.] 1. To 
cauſe to laugh, &c. by titillation, to affect with a prurient ſenſation by 
ſlight touches. 2. To pleaſe by ſlight gratifications. The tickling of 
his palate with a glaſs of wine. Locke. 

To TickLE, verb neut. to feel titillation. | 5 1 255 

TickLE, adj. tottering, unfixed, unſtable, eaſily overthrown. Spenſer 
and Shakeſpeare. | 8 | 

Tick LER, bft. [of tickle] 1. One who tickles. 2. By way of irony, 
that which cauſes trouble or pain. A low word. * 

T1'CcKLIsH, adj. [of tickle] 1. Apt to be affected with titillation, 


ſenſible to titillation. 2. Tottering, unfixed, uncertain. 3. Difficult, 


nice. Tickh/o times. Swift. 5 5 | 

T1ckL1sH [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to be tickliſh, that is, too 
tender upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not freely fly the ſpur, 
but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf up, when they come 
near and prick his ſkin. | N ; 

T1'CKLISHLY, adv. [from 7tich//p] with nicety, with diffieulty. 

T1'cxL1sHNess [of richig] 1. The ſtate of being tickliſh, aptneſs to 
be tickled. 2. Hazardouſneſs. 

Tj/cxkTaAck [rridtrac, Fr. and It.] a game at tables. 

Tip, adj. [ vidden, Sax.] tender, ſoft, nice, delicate; as, a id. bit. 

To Tibprz, or To Tipp ER, verb act. [from tid} to uſe tenderly, 
to indulge, to fondle, to make much of. 

Tip E, aht. [teid, Dan. tydh, Su. tyde, Du. and L. Ger. rid, yd, 
Sax. ] 1. The flux and reflux of the ſea, That motion of the water cal- 
led tides, is a riſing and falling of the ſea: The cauſe of this is the at- 
tration of the moon, whereby the part of the water in the great ocean, 
which is neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed higher 
than the reſt: and the part oppoſite to it, being leaſt attracted, is alſo 
higher than the reſt : And theſe two oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of the 
water in the great ocean, following the motion of the moon from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and ftriking againſt the large coaſts of the continents, 
from thence rebounds back again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs in 
in narrow ſeas and rivers. Locke. 2. The being be agitated with the tide. 
The riding Humber, J. Philips. 3. Time, ſeaſon; as Whitſun-tide, 
evening-tide. 4. Flood, great concourſe. In the rides of people once 
up. Bacen. 5. Stream, courſe in general. The tide of times. Shake- 


ſfteare. : 
To Tipe, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to drive with the ſtream. 7;- 


ded back. Dryden. 
To Tipe, verb neut. to pour a flood. 
Half TibE and Half guarter {a fea phraſe] is when it flows more than 


"tide and half tide, 7. e. five points. 


TipecarTE, abt. [of tids and gate] a gate through which the tide 
paſſes into a baſon. i 

Ti DESMAN, ſubſt. [of tide and man] a tide-waiter, a cuſtom-houſe 
officer, who watches on board of ſhips, till the cuſtom of the goods be 
paid, and the ſhip unloaded. - | | 

TrpzwaiTER, uh. [of tide and wait] an officer of the cuſtoms who 
watches the landing of goods at the cuſtom- houſe. 

T1'diLY, adv. [of tidy, g. d. tightly] neatly, readily, not ſlatternly, 
not auk wardly. | : 
Ti'oix Ess, ſabſf. [from tidy] neatneſs, handineſs, readineſs, 

Ti'vixcs {of bezid or xidan, Sax. to happen, g. d. things happen- 
ing; titende, Iſl. tydinge, Du. tybung, L. Ger. zeitung, H. Ger. ] an ac- 
count or relation of what has happened, news or occurrences at a diſtance ; 


generally uſed in the plaral. 


ph, 4 door, and 61 og, Gr. ſorm 3 ; 
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TIL 


T:'vy, adj. [tidt, IN.) 1. Clever, neat, ready, tranſacting houſhold 
affairs or buſineſs with cleverneſs and addreſs. Before my eyes will trip 


the tidy laſs. Gay. 2. Seaſonable. If weather be fine and fich. 


Tp, fubf.. [from the verb] 1. Knot, faſtening. 2. A bond or obli- 
ion ; as, marriage is a ſacred rie, R 
To Tix, verb a#. [of tran, tixan, Sax.) 1. To bind or join together 


| by a knot. 2. To knit, to complicate. We do not tie this knot with 


an intention to puzzle. Burnet. 3. To hold, to faſten. The interme- 
diate ideas tie the extremes firmly together. Locke. 4: To hinder to ob- 
ſtruct. Honour and good nature may tie up his . Addiſon. 5. To 
lay an obligation upon, to copſtrain, to reſtrain, to confine. 
TIER, A. [tiere, tieire, O. Fr. tuyer, Du.] a row, a rank. As a 
tier of great ordnance. Knolles. | 5 
Tie ez, fub/t. [ tiers, tiercier, Fr. terzu, It. tercia, Sp.] a veſſel con- 
taining forty-two gallons, or the third part of a pipe. | 
Tiske [with Roman catholics] one of the canonical hours, 7. e. 
eight o'clock prayers in the ſummer, and ten in the winter. 2. [At 
_ a ſequence of three cards of the ſame colour. 3. [In heraldry 
ſignifies, that the ſhield is divided into three equal parts, when thoſe 
are of many different colours or metals; or if the chię and baſe are both 
of the ſame colour, when they are divided by a fee, then the colour of 
the field is only to be expreſs'd, and the „ mentioned. But if other- 
wiſe, it is proper to ſay tierte en fue, and to mention the firſt, ſecond, or 
third colours of metals; and if it he divided in pale, to ſay tierce en pale. 
5. A thruſt in fencing. ; | | 
Tiz'rcer, abt. [with falconers] a male hawk, ſo called, becauſe it 
is a third part leis than the female in bigneſs and ſtrength. 
T1z'RcET, /ubſt. [of tierce, Fr. a third] a triplet, three lines. 
Tus {in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes by which the yards hang, and that 
carry them up when the halliards are ſtrained. _ 
Tir, Ae low word] 1. Liquor, drink. Small acid i . 7. Phi- 
Hips. 2. A ſmall quantity of potable liquors; as, a iF of punch, &c. 
3. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs, a pet. | | | 
To Tyr, or To Tirr, verb neut. to be peeviſh, to be in a pet, to 
quarrel: a low word. ca | | 
Tr'rravy, /ubft. [tiffer, O. Fr. to dreſs up. Skinner] a ſort of very 
in ilk, or fine gawze.' | 
= ſin architecture] the ſhaft of a column from the aſtragal to the 
capital, . | 
Trors, feb. [tigris, Lat. tigre, Fr. It. and Sp. tiger, Du. and Ger. 
of riypis, Gr.] a very fierce beaſt of prey, of the lion kind. 
Tienr, a. [of dickt, Du. dicht, Ger.) 1. Not ſlatternly in dreſs, 
from fluttering rags. Leſs than zighr. 2. Tenſe, not looſe, cloſe, 
2 hold liquor without leaking. 3. Straight, as a line or rope pul- 
ard. 9 
To Ticnrrx, verb a. — 1. To make ſtrait, as a line or cord, 
to make cloſe, & c. 2. To dreſs after a tight manner. | 
TrcurER, Jab [of tighten) a ibband] or ftring by which women 
ſtraighten their clothes. WE | 
rcaTty, adv. [of tight] 1. Cloſely, ſtraitly, not looſely. 2. 
Neatly, not idly. Go tightly to your buſineſs. Dryden. 
Tronruzss, fubſt. [of tight] ſtraightneſs, cloſeneſs, not looſeneſs. 
The firmneſs and 27ghtnefs of their union. Woodward. 
To Tron, verb neut. [a word framed from the ſound in laughing, 
as T# b4 be B] to laugh loudly. See Tzn-ne. 
Trcress, Alf. [tigris, Lat. tigreſſe, Fr.] a female tiger. 
Trex1'nt [tigrinus, Lat. of riypiros, Gr.] of or like a tiger. 
Trxe, ſub. tik, Su. 2igue, Fr. teke, Du. See Ton 1. The louſe 
of a dog or ſheep. 2. It is in Shakeſpeare the name of a ſmall dog or 
eur, in which ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland. 3. In contempt, applied to 
2 man both in the north and in Scotland: as, a Yorkſhire ite, a York- 
ſhire-man. . 6 | 
TIL x, ſubſe. [tigle, Dan. tegel, Su. tie l or tigle, Sax. tichel, Du. 
teegel, L. Ger. ziegel, H. Ger. ile, Fr. tegola, It. tejilla, Sp. tijolo, 
Port.] a ſquare plate made of earth, and baked for the covering of 
houſes, laying ground-floors, &c. 5 
To Tir E, verb act. [from the fubſt.) 1. To cover with tiles. 2. 
To cover as tiles do. 3s | | 
TYiEx1LN,' a furnace for baking tiles. 
* prog uE. [of tile] one whoſe buſineſs is to cover houſes with 


TI'LIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the teil-tree, 

Tr'LIxo, fubſt. [of tile] the roof covered with tiles. 

TII L, fubft. [xhille, Sax.] 1. A little money-drawer or box, c. in 
a deſk, counter, cheſt, cabinet. c. 2. The ſhelf of a printer's preſs. 

T1LL, prep. Ixil, Sax. til, Dan. and Su.] to the time of, until. 

TII I, conjur. 1. To the time. 2. To the degree that. 

TILL and Untill, denote the time in which an action ends | 

To TIL I, verb ad. [ xilian, Sax. tenlen, Du.] to plow, dig, or la- 
bour the ground. 9 

Tr'LLABLE, adj. [of till} arable, fit for the plough. 

TYLLace, ai. ler till] huſbandry, the art or practice of plowing, 
the culture of the ground. | 

TT IIR, ah. [of till! 1. A huſbandman. 2. A till, a ſmall 
drawer. Dryden. 3. A plough-man. 4. A ſmall tree left to grow big · 
_ 5 A piece of wood pertaining to the helm of a boat, or rudder 
of a ſhip. | | | 

T1 — [a contraction or corruption] lentils, a ſort of pulſe. 

T1LLY-TALLY, or Ti'LLY-VALLEY, adj. a word uſed formerly, 
when any thing ſaid was rejected, as trifling or impertinent. 

Trina, ff. [of 2iʃl and man] one who tills, an huſbandman. 

Tir r. 1. A tent, any covering over head. 2. The cloth that co- 
vers the boat. 3. A military exerciſe or game, at which the combatants 
run againſt each other with lances on horſeback. 4. A thruſt. Put to 
death with the /i/t of his lance. Addi/on. 5. The Rooping poſture of a 
caſk of liquor, when it runs low. | 

To TiiT, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover like a tilt of a 
boat. 2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. With zilted ſpears. P6:1- 
lips. z. To point as in tilts. Sons againſt fathers lf the fatal lance, 
Phillips. 4. To fight or engage at the martial exerciſe of tilting, 7. e. 
a men running at tilts, or at one another, with ſpears on horſe- 
back. \ 1 

To Tir r, verb nent. 1. To run in tilts. Or tilting furniture. Mil- 
ton. 2. To fight with rapiers; commonly with ar. 3. To ruſh as in 
dombat. Some ſay that, the ſpirits 7i/t ſo violently, that they make 


teſt 7/mbey to make politics of. Bacon. 6. Belly-timber, victuals: a lo 


pared. See alſo Is0CHRoNAL, and Necessary Exiferte Proper time, 


' tween two of his motions; alio the effect of one of t 


TIM 


holes. Collier. 4. To play unſteadily. Rode rilting oer the 

Milton. 5. To fall * ſide. Kept from alueg forward. . 
To Tixr Beer [prob. of tillen, Du. to heave or raiſe up] to raiſe 
caſk that is near out, to ſet it ſtooping that it may run. ; 

T1LTBOAT, a boat covered with a tilt, to keep off rain; &c. 

* ſubiſt. [of tilt] one who tilts or fights with 2 lance on horſe. 
TIX Tu [of 2/7] tillage, huſbandry, culture. — 
1 adj. [of till) arable, tilled. A field part arable and 2½, 
T1'mar [in the grand ſignior's dominions] a lordſhip or tract of 
und, which the grand ſignior gives the /pa4i's to enjoy, during life 

or their ſubſiſtence. | : 

T1ma'rtors [among the Turks] thoſe who out of conquered land; 
have a portion allowed them, to ſerve on horſeback, and find arms. 
ammumtion, &c. at their own charge, as often and as long as it ſhall 
be required, See Syani. 

T'1'MBER fange; of rymbpian, Sax to build! 1. Wood fit ſor 
building; all thoſe kind of trees which, being cut down and ſeaſoned 
are uſeful for the carpenter, joiner, or other workman to work upon, 
2. The main trunk of a tree. From every tree top, bark, and part of 
the timber. Shakeſpeare. 3. The main beams of a Abri 4. [Of king 
or furr] the number of forty. 5. Ironically, materials. They are the fi- 
word. | 
Tiungg-Meaſure, forty-three ſolid feet in meaſure make a tun, ang 
fifty feet a load. | | | 

To Trmzes, werb neut. to furniſh with beams, 

To Timzes [timbjuan, Sax. timmeren, Du. and L. Ger. zimmer, 
H. Ger. zimbron, Teut.] 1. To build or frame with, timber. 2, [In 
falconry] to neſtle or make a neſt, as birds of prey do. 

TY MBERsS of Ermin [in heraldry] the ranks or rows of ermin in the 
robes of noblemen. 4 

Riſing TimBERs {in a ſhip] are thoſe thick planks that go both be. 
fore and behind on both ſides, under the ends of the beams and timber 
of the ſecond deck, to the third deck, half deck, and quarter-deck, ſo 
that the timbers of the deck bear on them both at the ſhip's ſides. 

Floor-TimBERs, or Ground-TimBEeRs [in a ſhip] are thoſe which 
form the floor of it, that lie on the keel, and are fattened to it with bolts 
through the keelſon. 

Timzze' [in heraldry] the creſt which in any atchievement ſtands 

on the top of the helmet. 3 
 TY'MBRED, ach. 8 timbre, Fr.] built, formed, contrived, fra. 
med, made; as, lig t-timbred, made light; not heavy and bulky in 
body, but fit for activity and nimbleneſs. He thought him the bet n- 
bered to ſupport it. Watton, 

T1'MBERsoW, ub. a worm in wood. Bacon. | 

T1'MBREL, fab. [timbre, tabourin, Fr. tympanum, Lat. of uu, 
we” a muſical inſtrument 1 on by pulſation, See Tauzour, 

IME, ſubſt, [tima, . tym, Erle, time, Dan. timms, Su. an 
hour; tempus, Lat. tems, Fr. tempo, It. and Port. tiempo, Sp.] a certain 
meaſure or portion of eternity, diſtinguiſhed by the motion of the ſun, 
&c. or heavenly laminaries, by which the diſtances and duration of 
ſublunary affairs are meaſured. The meaſure of duration, as {ct out by | 
certain periods, and marked by certain meaſures or epocha's, and this 
is what moſt properly we call time. Locke. 

However, it may not be unworthy of our notice, that many of the 
ancients conceived of time ¶ xps] as ſomething meaſur'd by, and con- 
ſequently not exiſting before the motion of the ſun, moon, and ſiars; 
they applied the word age Faw] to beings of a higher order, to beings 
which exiſted long before our ſyſtem commenced : Thus St. Eu/ebiu calls 
the angelic world ©* axporor aiwns, i. e. eons [or ages] whoſe duration 18 
not meaſured by time. De Laudib, Conſtantin. p. 606. And after much - 
the ſame manner Clemens Alexand. having ftiled the Son of God, © 72 
TpioCv]epoy er Ye, that which is older in point of production; and alſo the 
beginning and firſt Fruits of all things,” [as being, decording to his own 
explication, . phat <vi/dom, which was firft created by Goo; ] ſtil o pre. 
clude all meaſure of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, &. he 
adds in the ſame breath, that he was aN, 5. 6. intemporal, of 0 4 
duration not meaſured by time; and © avapyo;,” i. e. without beginning s 
not meaning, in that ſenſe of the word which ſignifies © yndrrived; lc 
this were to make him contradi& both himſelf and all antiquit): But 28 
it implies indefinite exiſtence, without any a/ignable point of : 
of which it might be affirm'd, that he ben began to exift, and Vit 7 
produced before. Stromat. L. VII. Ed. Paris, p. 700, and L. 3 

591, 615. But ſee more of this head, under the words ae 
TERNITY, CoETERNaL, MEDiaTE Agency, and STROMATIC? 


Ting. 1. Space of time. 2. Interval. At times. 3, Þ con- 
leiſure, ſeaſon, occaſion. 4. A conſiderable ſpace of 1 x 
tinuance, proceſs of time. 5 Age, particular op my time 
Paſt time. When time was. Shakeſpeare. 7. Early time; p articular 
enough. 8. Time conſidered as affording opportunity. 9: þ 10. 
quality of the preſent. The times and manners of men- _ 4 birth. 
Particular time. From time to time. Addifor. 1 1. Hour of chin, 
12, Repetition of anyſthing, or mention with reference to . : 
four times, five times. 13. [In fencing] is of three kinds, tha 
ſword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. 14. Lo. mer 
men] is ſometimes taken for the motion of a horſe, that o apt 
ſure and juſtneſs in the manage; and ſometimes it 18. —.— is. Ila 
muſic] the meaſure ſeparated in writing by ſtrokes or bars. 

Take ring by the forelock, And, 
| Time and tide will daß for no man» 1 
Lat, Dum loquimur fugit hora : Or, Yolat irrevocabi hich flows 

Aſtronomical, Mathematical, or Abſolute TIME, 1 that by by another 
equally in itſelf, without relation to any outward thing, and 
yr are duration. Jo 1 l 

elative, ent, or "LIME, 15 + Wnt 
meaſure of — arr or 88 eſtimated by motion yn 
is commonly uſed inſtead of true time. . comm# 

Double Tus [in muſic] or a ſemi-breve, is — — 
becauſe moſt uſed, and is when all the notes are incren fag counted b 
Aa Tins [in muſic} is that whereby the meaſure 


To 


TIN 


To Tims à Thing well or ill, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To do or 


) 4.anſat it at a proper or improper time. 2. To regulate as to time. 
| Who overlook” the hours, and zim'd the ſtroke. Adalſon. 3. To mea- 
fre harwonically, 
To beat Tims [in muſic] to give or diſtinguiſh ſuch time by a blow 
or motion of the or foot. : | 8 
Ti'ugrur, adj. [of time and full] ſeaſonable, timely, early. Ra- 


5. 
W adj, [of tine] 1. Unſeaſonable, done] at an improper 
time. 2. Untimely, immature, done before the * time. 

TiMELINEss, /abft. {of timely) earlineſs, fitneſs of time, opportune- 


els.” 1 
p TrMELY, adi. II of time ; timlice, Sax. ] ſeaſonable, ſufficiently early. 
Tr/MELY, atv. early, ſoon. 


Tr MEPLBASER, ah. [of time and pleaſe) one who complies with 


vailing notions or faſhions whatever. es 
Ti'MESERVING, adj. [of time and ſerve] meanly complying with pre- 


ſent power. | : 
Tui, adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] fearful, wanting courage or 
boldneſs 


Tun'pirr [timiditas, Lat. timidite, Fr. timidita, It.] fearfulneſs, 
timorouſneſs, habitual cowardice. 


| T1moro'so, It. ſin muſic books] ſignifies to play with fear, care or 


caution. 

TrMoROUS, adj. 2 It. and Sp. timoroſus, timor, Lat.] fearful, 

full of fear and ſcruple. RT” 1 
Tuo OousL v, adu. [of timorous] with much fear, fearfully. 
Ti/MoROUSNEss [of timorou:] fearfulneſs. 

Tixo'THEANS,. certain Chriſtians, who held that Chriſt was incar- 
nate only for the benefit of our bodies. 
Ti“ nous, adj. [of time] early, timely, not innate. | 
Tin [tin, Dan. ten, L. Ger. tenn, Su. zinn, H. Ger. etain, Fr. fan- 
num, Lat. ftagno, It. eftano, Sp. efanho, Port.] 1. One of the primitive 
z a white metal. Chemie account tin a middle metal be- 
tween ſilver and lead, giving it the name of defender of metals, becauſe 
that veſſels tinned over reſiſt the fire better than others. Tin calcined is 

heavier than it is uncalcined, which is contrary to all other bodies. 2. 

Thin plates of iron tinned over. e 

To Tin, verb a4. —_ the ſubſt.] to cover over with tin. | 
Tiwn-cLAss, a metallic ſubſtance, ſmooth and like tin, called 6:/- 
Tin-pzNNY, a certain cuſtomary duty anciently paid to the tithing- 

men. 

Salt of Tin with chemiſts) is tin calcined and diſtilled, with vinegar 
ured upon it, from which afterwards paſſing through an 
e, and being ſet in a cool place, a white ſalt is drawn. 
Flower of Tix [in chemiſtry} a kind of white coſmetic or paint for 

the complexion, drawn with fal armoniac by ſublimation. 5 

| Diaphoretic Tin in chemiſtry] is fine tin and regulus of aniimony 

; melted twice, firſt together, and afterwards with falt-petre, after which, 

* having paſſed under various lotions or waſhings, a powder is pro- 


| cured. 


57 of Tix, white powder made of tin, of which a fucus is made, 


Calx of Ty, the ſame as bezoardicum jowiale. " 
T1'xCas, ub. Arab. a fort of mineral. The z;zcar of the Perſians 


ſeems to be the chryſocalla of the ancients, and what our borax is made 
| of, Woodward. © ; | 

| TirxcxzR-MEN, fiſhermen who uſed to deſtroy the young fry of fiſh 
in the river of Thames, by nets and unlawful engines. | 

| To Tincr, verb a#. [tin#us, Lat. teint, Fr.] 1. To colour, to dye, 
| to _ 2. To imbue with a taſte. Bacon. 

| INCT, ſub/?. [ teint, Fr. tintura, It.] colour, ſtain, ſpot. Shakeſpeare, 
| 'I'NCTILE, adj, [tindilis, Lat.] that wherewith a thing is dyed. 

| 'Tr'ixcTuRE, fa. teinture, Fr. tintyra, It. and Sp. finctura, tinctus, 
Lat.] 1. Colour or ſuperadded by ſomething. 2. Extract of ſome 


drug made in ſpirits, an infuſion. a a 
TincTuRE 1. [In chemiſtry] a diſſolution of the moſt fine and vola- 


tile parts of filver made in ſpirits of wine. 2. {Inheraldry] means only 
44 om [ ry] y 


e or colour of any thing ; and the two metals or and argenr may 
be comprehended under this denomination, becauſe they are often re- 
| Preſented by yellow and white. | 
| To Tinctuxs, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To colour, to ſtain, 
to dye. 2. Toimbue or impregnate with ſome taſte. 3. To imbue 
* Our minds :in&ured. Atterbury. £67 

Tixa“a EA, Lat. [with botaniſts} mother-wort or golden-flower. 
| To Tinp, verb ad. [tendgan, Goth. tender, Dan. tynan, tendan, 
| Sax, tunden, Du. tuenden, L. Ger. ziinden, H. Ger. zentan or tandilan 
Tent.] to kindle, to ſet on fire, to light, as a candle, fire, Ge. | 
Ti'xpzr [tynbne, tendne, Sax. tunder, Su, tuender, L. Ger. 3uen- 
der, H. Ger. zuntrun, Teut. all which, as well as the words in the fore- 
going article, are probably derived from tan, Celt. thexn, Erſe, 
_ eminently inflammable, as linen burnt to a coal, and then extin- 
guiſned by covering it cloſe down, in order to prepare it for the more 
ready receiving the leaſt ſpark of fire. | 1 
Trnpzxgcx, alf. [of tinder and box] the box for holding tinder. 
Tryza, Lat. {with furgeons] a cruſty, ſtinking ulcer in the head, 
gnaws and conſumes the ſkin. See Synocuvs, and eraſing the 
falle etymology there afligned, add as follows: = 
Cerræus obſerves (from Galen, ꝙ Methodi) © that Synchus is no 
Greek word; but favours of blaciſm; a word coined and applied by 
ume writers to this '/pecies of fevers, that it might not be left without a 
bane,” N. B. Both the Syneches and Synochus are continued fevers, but 
th this difference, that the ſormer [3. e. the Syneches] admits of certain 
liltinct acceſſſions, and reduplications 3 not fo | 
0 emiſſion, 4 holds {ſays Gorræus) one [uninterrupted] acceſſion from 
e beginning to the end, not diſtinguiſhed by any exacerbations.” 


1 e SxwoOICO 0516, and reſtore there the true etymology, which, by an ; 
= of a pullet to pluck. 
T1 


dor of the preſs, was placed under the word Synochus, by adding, 9. 4. 
0 nabing to deoelltogether.” TR . 
oft. [tinne, M.J] 1. The ſpike of a fork, the tooth of a har- 

5; . Trouble, dine. Wailful zine. Spexſer, 
% Tine, verb add. — Sax.] 
10 ho [T'man, Sax. | to ſhut. 

0 Tins, verb neut. 1. To „ ſmart. Speyſer. 2. To fight, 

on 


— 


Sand Engliſh both that rined ſtrand. Spenſer. 


operation by 


fre] any 


latter, which admts of 


1. To kindle, to ſet on fire, to 


Tis 


- Tisz3as, an officer ef the foreſt, who looked after vert and veniſou 
in the night. : 8 | 
No” Jubſt. [formed from the ſound ; rintin, It.] the ſound of a 


To Tixce, verb ad. 
taſte to, to dye lightly: : 
TixcenT, adj. [tingens, Lat.] having the power to tinge. 7 ingent 


[of zingo, Lat.] to colour, to give a tincture or 


property. Boyle. 


o TYNGLE, verb neut. [tincian, C. Brit. triglen. Teut. tingelen, Du. 
tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 1. To make a noiſe or ring, as the ears, to feel a 
ſound or the continuance of a ſound in them; or às a ſmall bell or veſſel 
of metal. This perhaps is rather zin#/e. 2. To feel a ſharp quick pain, 
with a ſenſation of motion. The pale boy ſenator yet 7ing/ing ſtands. 
Pope. 2. To feel either pain or pleaſure, with a ſenſation of motion; 
They ſack pollution through their tingling veins. Ticlel. 

T1'NGLING, ſabſt. [of tingle] a jingling noiſe, as of bells, or ſome 
veſſel made of metal, being ſtruck ; alſo a ſort of pricking pain in the 
ears, toes, &c. wa 

T1NG-TaNG, an imitative expreſſion for the ſound of a bell, &c. 

To Tink, verb neut. [tinnio, Lat, tincian, Wel.] to make a ſharp 
ſhrill noiſe. See To TixcLt. ; 

Tr'xKAR [with chemiſts] borax or gold ſolder. 5 

T1'NKER, /ubſt. [from tink, becauſe their way of proclaiming their 
trade is to beat 4 kettle, or becauſe in their trade they make a tinkling 
noiſe] a mender of veſſels of braſs, copper, &c. 

To Tixx ER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to mend veſſels of braſs, 
copper, &c. | . 8 

o TTNKLE, verb neut. ¶ tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 1. To make a ſharp 
quick noiſe, to clink. 2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed by 
Pope. The grots that echo to the 7in4/ing rills. Pope. 3. To hear a 
low quick noiſe. His ears :inkled. Dryden. | 8 

T1'NMaAn, /ub/}, [of tin and man] a manufacturer of tin. 

T1'nnER,/ub/?. vin, Sax. ] one who works in the tin mines. 

Tr'nNITus Aurium, Lat. a buzzing or tingling in the ears, proceed- 
ing from an obſtruction of the ear; for the air that is ſhut up is conti- 
nually moved by the beating of the arteries, and the drum of the ear 
lightly verberated, whence ariſes a buzzing or noiſe. | 

T1'NsEL, abi. [prob. of etincelle, Fr. a ſpark] 1. A fort of ſhining 
filk or cloth, c. By Thetis? zin/e/ ſlipper'd feet. Milton, 2. Any 
thing ſhining with falſe luſtre, any thing ſhowy and of little value. Glit- 
tering tinſel of May-fair. Swift. 

To T1'NsEL verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to decorate 
ments, to adorn with luſtre that has no value. | 

TYNSELLING, a border of ſilver. | 5 
p Tint, ah. [teinte, Fr. tinta, It.] 1. A dye, a colour. 2. A mea» 

TinTama'r [prob. g. d. tinnitus Martis, i. e. the tinkling of Mars, 
the god of war] a confuſed noiſe, a hideous outer. | 

IN-WORM, a ſmall red worm, round, and having many legs, reſem- 
bling a hog-louſe, that creeps in the graſs, and poiſons thoſe that 
happen to eat it. 

Try, adj. I tit 
a burleſque word. 

Tir, ſubſt. [tip, Su. tipkin, Du. tipp, Teut.] 1. The extremity or 
point of a thing, the top, as the ip of the ear, &c. 2. A ſmall draught; 
a contraction or corruption of tipple. 3. One part of the play at nine- 
pins, c. The two laſt ſenſes ſeem to be uſed only in low language. 
To Te, verb ad. [tippen, Du. and Teut.] 1. To top, to end; to put 
on tips at the ends of horns, brims of drinking-veſlels, Ac. 2. To ſtrike 


with cheap orna- 


, tune, Dan. prob. of zenuis, Lat.] little, ſmall, puny : 


down ſame nine: pins, c. by a caſt of the bowl: in low anguage. 3. 
e. 


To ſtrike ſlightly, to tap. 4. To tip one, or one's hand; to bribe. Swift. 
5. To tip one a wink; to make a ſign, or 12 a ſignal of any thing, by 
the eye. 6. To tipoff; to fall off; likewile to die: a low phraſe, | 
Tr'pper, /ub/. [tzppet, Sax.] ſomething worn about the neck of 
women; alſo a doctor of divinity's ſcarf. 
To TTT E, verb neut. to drink luxuriouſly, to be continually drink- 


ing. 
| To TirrI E, verb act. to drink in luxury and exceſs. 
TIE, ſabſi. [from the verb; tepel, O. Teut. a dug] drink, liquor. 


Eftrange. | 9 

9 72 [of 2. tply, drunk. Dryden. 2 p 

1'PPLER [from #ipp/e; prob, g. d. er, or fipper, ] a ſottiſh 
drinker, a i oj, an i rl Por ol Me] FP? 
3 part. adj. [q. d. fippling or ſipping] frequently drinking, 
ing. | | 

T1'PSTAFF, ſubſt. [ſo named from the ſtaff which they carry, tipp'd 
with filver] 1. An officer who takes into cuſtody ſuch perſons who are 
committed by a court of judicature. 2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipp'd. Ba- 
con. | 
Trsx, adj. [of tipple] drunk, muddled, fuddled, overpower'd with 
excels of drink. „ | 
ITI rox, /ub/t. [of tip and toe] the end of the toe. | 

Tixk, or Tezr, ubs. tayr, Du.] 1. Rank, row, à range of guns. 
2. [ Tour, Fr. order; or of atours, O. Fr. a lady's attire ; corrupted from 
tiar or tiara, or attire. Johnſon] a dreſs or ornament for the head. 3. 
Furniture, apparatus in general. The tire of war. F. Philips. 

Ti'REWOMAN, Aub. Fof tire and woman] a dreſſer, or one who 
makes dreſſes for the head. 

To Tixk, verb act, [from tire, tiara, or attire ; of atour, O. Fr.] 7. 
To dreſs the head. 2. 5 Sax. ] to weary or fatigue, to wear out 
with labour or tediouſneſs. | 

To TiaxB, verb neut. ¶ te onian, Sax.) to fail with wearineſs, to be- 
come weary. 5 

TixEDxEss, ſub. * tired] ſtate of being tired, wearineſs. 

TiaESOME, adj. [of tire] weariſome, fatiguing, tedious. i 

TrassouENESs, ſulſt. [of tireſome] the act or quality of being tire- 


e. | 
Tr's1Nc, part. adj. [in falconry] the act of giving a hawk a leg or a 


*RINGHOUSE, or T1'sx1ncR00M, ſub}. {of tire, houſe, and room] the 


room in which players dreſs for the ſtage. 


Trawir, or Ten wiTh, abt. a bird, otherwiſe called a Jap ng. 
Tis, contraſted for it is. | * {6 
Ti'siex, ſubf. [corrupted from phthifick} conſumption, morbid ſtate ; 

an ulcecution of the lungs, accompanied with an hectic fever, and cag- 

ſing a conſumption of the whole body. 1 
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phthiſick, conſumptive. 


of any thing. 3. Small part, ſmall portion. Bacon. 


may be taken. Swif?. 


5 Probably ſome weed among the wheat. 


TYTULAaRY, adj. [titulaire, Fr. titulus, Lat.] t. Conſiſting in a file 
1 2. NEEDY to a title, 1 5 | 8 
Tissu [prob. of iu, or tiſure, Fr. tifico, It. and Sp. a web or "ITULARY, fubft, one having a title or right. See Tirvr ax. 
weft ; t1 — orman Sax. to «ne a rich ſort of ſtuff, made of filk T'vy, adv. a word expreſſing ſpeed, from eantivy, the note of 3 
and gold or ſilver, interwoven. hunting horn. Dryden. 4 8 5 . 

To Ti'ssur, verb af. [from the Tuz“sis [Twnoy, Gr. a ſeftion] a figure in mar, by which 3 

| compound word is divided into two parts, by ſome other word that ; 


uf ub. 1. A little horſe: generally in contempt. Ambling if. put between; as in Virgil, Septem ſubjecta trioni, for Subjetia ſepta. 


Denham. 2. A little woman: in contempt. Dryden. 3. A tomtit, a frieni. | 
To, adv. [ xo, Sax. tot, te, toe, Du. to, toe, L. Ger. zu, H. Cen 


titmouſe, a little bird. See TITo uss. . ; l . 
ovale % [properly 2idbir, from tid, tender, and bit] nice bit, 1, A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the ſecond a; the 
| | | object of the firſt, and is the ſign of the infinitive mood. 2. It dence, 


delicate food. | | 
\- Turs [a ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to be rite or tight, when ſhe is ſo the uſe for which a thing is defign'd, and the intention. I have done 
| my utmoſt zo lead my life. Pope. 3. After an adj. it notes its objeg, 


TAT 


Testet, or Prsterr, adj. for PurnisicxL, | troubled with the 


ſubſt.] to interweave, to varie- 


ſtanch as to let in but very little water. Pope : 
To Tixug, verb act. [teoþ1an, Sax.) to tax, to lay on a tenth part Born to beg. Sandys. 4. It notes Futurity. We are ſtill zo ſeek, Bently, 

to be paid. | 10 To and Again, or To and Fro, backward and forward. 
To, prep. 1. Noting motion towards; oppoſed to from. 2. Noting 


: To Tiras, verb neut. to pay tithe, or the tenth part. 
Tiras [teoÞþa, Sax. ww. the tenth part of all fruits, &c. the re- accord or adaptation. Mov'd on in ſilence 7 ſoft pipes. Millon. z. No- 
venue generally due to the parſon of the pariſh, and in general aſſigned ting addreſs or compellation. Here's 2 you all. Denham. 4. Noting 
to the maintenance of the miniſtry. [See Dtsmes.) 2. The tenth part attention or application. 5. Noting addition or accumulation. 6, Ng. 
1 ting a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 7. Noting oppoſition, g. 
Ti'rnEABLE, adj. [of tithe] liable to pay tithes, that of which tithes noting amount. 9. Noting proportion, noting amount. 10. Not 

| . flethon or appropriation. *11, Noting perception. 12, Noting the 
1'THER, . [of tithe] a tithe gatherer. ſubject of an affirmation. I have the king's oath zo the contrary, Hab. 
TiTtHts, were firſt eſtabliſhed in England about the year 786. Jpeare. 13. In compariſon of. 14. As far as. 15.. Noting intention 
Perſonal Trazs, thoſe which are due, accruing from the profits of /a- 16. Aſter an adj. it notes the object. 17. Noting obligation, Why 
| | tie has he on him 7 the contrary. Bacon. 18. Reſpecting. 19. Notig 


bour, art, trade, navigation, and imnduftry of man. 
Prædial Trenes, are ſuch as ariſe from the fruits of the ground, as conſequence, 20. Towards. 21. me ng > 22. Noting e. { 
corn, hay, hemp, fruits. . fect. 23, Aſter a verb to notes the object. 24. Noting the degre, 
Mit Tirnzs, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts and other animals, fed 25. Before day, notes the preſent day: before morrow, the day nex 
with the fruits of the earth, as cheeſe, wool, lambs, calves, fowls, &'c. coming: before night, either the preſent night or night next comiy, M 
Great Tir ns, are thoſe of corn, hay, wood, Wc. 4 26. To day, to night, to morrow, are uſed, not very properly, as ſubſan. 8 
Small Tir RES, are thoſe of flax, &c. which are prædial, and thoſe tives and other caſes. 1 foes 2 8 
of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, c. which are mixt. Toa, uh. rade, Sax. and Scottiſh] an animal reſembling a fog; 
Ti'TrinG, bit. omen Sax. tithinga, Law Lat.] the number of but the frog leaps, the toad crawls. The toad is accounted venoncy, ar 
ten houſe-keepers and their families, bound to the king for the peacea- and juſtly. I Befy | 
ble behaviour of each other. Of theſe there was one chief perſon, who, Toa'pr15n, /abPe. [of toad and i] a kind of ſea-fiſh, Co 
from his office, was called a toothingman, tithingman ; but now he's no- Toa'prLax, /ub. a plant. 3 
thing but a conſtable. 2. Tithe, tench part due to the prieſt. Tops Tron, ſub. [of toad and fone] a concretion ſuppoſed to be tol 
I'THINGMAN, t. {of tithing and man] 1. A petty peace officer, found in the head of a toad. | 
an under conſtable. 2. A man out of every ten families. In the time Toa'psTooL, /ubPe. . and fool] a plant like a muſroon, the 
of the Engliſh Saxons every hundred in England was divided into ten Another imperfe& plant like a muſhroom, but as broad as a h, called 4 
diſtricts or tithings ; every tithing was made up of ten friburgs, and 7oad/oel, is not eſculent. Bacon. | the 
each friburg of ten families; and within every ſuch tithing there were To Toast, werb act, [/oftum, of torrere, Lat.] 1. To make atoalt of 0 
zithing-men to examine and determine all leſſer cauſes between. villages bread, to dry or heat at the fire. 2. To propoſe a health, to nume when 1 
and neighbours, but they were to refer all greater matters to ſuperier a health is drank : commonly when women are named. 1 
Fang,, . 2 Toa“sT IR, alf. [of toaft} he who toaſts. 8 But, 
Tirnixc-rENN r, a cuſtomary duty paid to the ſheriff by the tithing- ToasT, /ab#. [from the . 1, Aſlice of bread held before the fre L T 
courts. 1.74 . till it is brown. 2. Bread dried and put into liquor. A 7 in ſack, Lat. 
Tirurua'xTus, or 'Ti'THYMAL, Lat. [with botaniſts ; 2irby malle, Pope. 3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is often drank, the c 
Fr.] the plant called ſpurge. Topa'cco [of Tobago, an iſland in America, whence Sir Franti T, 
To TiTu LLATE, verb neut. [titulle, Lat.] to tickle. Pope. © Drake brought it into England] a plant. L. 
'TitiLLAa'TION, fubft. Fr. [titulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of tickling. Tosa'ccontsr, fach. Fof tobacco] one who deals in tobacco. ſe > 
2. A ſenſation of pleaſure upon the ſoft touch or rubbing of ſome parts, To'cxawaucn, a wholeſome and ſavoury root, growing in Virgina, * T 
the ſtate of being tickled. 3. Any ſlight or petty pleaſure. Thoſe titu- &c. ER e N to 4 
latious that reach no higher than the ſenſes. Gl/anwille. hy | Top, ſub/.. ¶ vod, Sax. totte baar, Ger. a lock of hair. Sk] 1. A wr] 
'T1'TLARK, ub. a {mall bird. buſh, a thick ſhrub. 2. A quantity of wool of 28 pounds. 2 
- TrTLE, fubſt. [titelle, O. Fr. titre, Fr. titolo, It. tituls, Sp. and Port. Ton, ſubſß. Ira, tab, or veah, Sax. taea, Su. teen, Du. icht, H, Ger. 0 0 
titulus. Lat.] 1. A general head compriſing particulars. Titles and ta- a finger of the foot. | P 7 
bles, Bacon, 2. A name of honour, an appellation of dignity, diftinc= Tos [of a horſe} the ſtay of the hoof upon the forepart of the foot, Bo | 
tion and pre-eminence. 3. A name or appellation in general. 4. The comprehended between the quarters. of woc 
firſt page of a book, telling its name, and generally its ſubject; an in- From Top to Tos, from head to foot. Tor 
ſeription. 5. 12 law] a right, a claim, a juſt cauſe for poſſeſſing or  Toro'as, adv. [ voponan, Sax. ] before: obſolete. 50 with w 
enjoying any thing ; alſo writings or records to prove a perſon's right. Torr; as. [cope, Sax. toftum, Law Lat.) a meſſuage of houſe, 5 Ton 
TirrE of Entry [in law] is when a perſon makes a Koffment of land rather the place where a meſſuage once ſtood, that is now fallen or put opening 
upon a certain condition, and the condition is broken; after which the led down ; alſo a grove of trees. and li; 
feoffer has a title to enter upon the land again. To'FTMAN, the owner of a toft. edi dentia. 
To Tr'TLE, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to give a title, to name, to To“, It. Sp: and Lat. à large woollen mantle without fees 0 Ton 
A.., 1 vers colours, ſet off with various ornaments, worn by the Raman, Tow 
TrTLELEss, adj. [of title) wanting a name or appellation : not in men and women. a fore. tee 
uſe. Shakeſpeare. | | To'caTeD, adj, [togatzr, Lat.) clothed with, or wearing 8 , To'm 
- TriTLEPace, /ub/t. [of title and page] the page, generally the firſt, To'ctD, adj, [togatus, Lat.] gowned, drefied in 2 Sn. Tou! 
containing the title of a book. * are. 7 al By one Tow. 
2 Re [tyt, Du. a chick or ſmall bird; ritlingier, Il, a lit- Tocs'THER, adv, [roxa$ene, Sax.] 1. In compan). 2. In mortar, 
Ae bird. 71 ſignifles little in the Teutonic dialects] a ſmall bird. See another, in the ſame place. 3. Not apart, not in ſpeculation, r Tomo 
Tir. : | | the ſame time. 5. Without intermiſſion. 6. In concert. 7” with, Cutting o 
Tirs [ſome derivet of lox ge., Gr. ſmall] ſmall cattle. nuity. 8. To 9. with; in union with, in a ſtate of mirtu e b Nerotomo 
4 4 l u. to labour, \ 
o Toit, verb neut. [ vibian, Sax. to tire; tuple, 4. To 


. To Trrrrx, werb a#, prob. formed from the ſound ; or of zittern, 
Tent. to tremble} to giggle, to laugh without noiſe, to laugh with re- perhaps originally to labour in tillage, to do drudg®) To weary, t0 
ſtraint. To Tot, verb a&. 1. to work at, to labour. 2. | 
TiTTER, us. (from the verb] 1. A reſtrained laugh. 2. I know over-labour. . | fatigu 
] 1. Labour, pains dradger)» 


not what it ſignifies in Tuſſer. Toit, /ubf. [from the verb | 
. or meſhed, fo 


From wheat go and rake out the 2r/ers and tine, 2. [Teile, toiles, Fr. rela, Lat.) | 
ois [toifes, Fr.] ſnares, traps, or nets, Woven 


If care be not forth, it will riſe again fine, [ 
catching wild beaſts. | 
a fine cloth ſpread upon à © 


of the letter i and elſewhere. 2. A dot, a ſmall particle. chamber, &c. or in a lady's drefling-room. 
T1TTLE-TATTLE, fubft. [a word formed from tattle, by a ladicrous To1'tsoms, adj. [of teil] laborious, weary. 
reduplication] prattle, empty diſcourſe, idle talk. To1'1.50MENEss [of toil/ome] laboriouſneſs, Se. 
To TYTTLE-TATTLE, or To Tw1TTLE-TWATTLE, verb neut. [from To1ss, Fr, a fathom. n 
fattle] to prate or talk idly. Sidney. 0 , | Tor'son, Dor [in heraldry]. a golden fleece. 85 reechen, D 
Tr'rursaxcv, /ub/t. [ttubantia, Lat.] the act of ſtuttering, ſtammer- To'x NM, /ubft. * racn, Sax. tegen, Dan. tern, 4: memo 
ing, or miſſing in one's words. and L. Ger. zeichen, H. Ger. ] 1. A mark. 2 A — 
1TUBA'T10N, ſebft, [titubo, Lat.] 1. The act of ſtaggering, reeling, rial of friendſhip, an evidence of remembrance, à gift len 
waving to and fro, or ſtumbling. 2. [In aſtronomy] a kind of vibra- Ii ToxEN of, in ſign of. known 
tion or ſhaking, which the antients attributed to the cryſtalline heaven, To Tex, werb.a#. [zacnian, Sax.] to make ; 
to account for certain irregularities they obſerved in the motion of the to ſhew ſome ſign or token of a thing: not in aſe. Et, bo T0 
Planets. 2 5 | | mT ToLp, pret. and part. pafſ. of tell; related, m 2 
Ti'TULaR, adj. [titulaire, Fr. titolare, It. titular, Sp. titularits, of TL. 0 made in Toledo, 
.titulus, Lat.] having only or conferring the title, 8 belonging to 10 L200, a ſword, the blade of which was 


a title, | | Spain. 6. | Sg 
-Ti'TuLar, or Ti'TuLasy, /abf. [from the adj.) a perſon inveſted Totzzanriity Br ra 2 
| to ans, 


A” 
* T1TTLE, /abft, (prob. from tir] 1. The ſmall point put upon the top Tor'Lep [oiletre, Fre] 0 


A particul 


to betok® 


with a title, by yirtue whereof he holds an office or benefice, whether To'LEzABLE, adj. Fr. 
he $ the functions thereof, or not. be endured. 2. Not excellent, not contempti 
ITULA'RITY [of zitular] the ſtate of being titular, Brown, bl tranſlation. Dryden. Kr 


„0 


TON 


To'LERABLENESS [of tolerable] the ſtate of being tolerable; alſo paſ- 


ſableneſs, indifferentnels. 
To'LERABLY, adv. [of tolerable] 1. Supportable, in a manner that may 


be endured, ſufferably. 2. Paſſably, neither well nor ill, moderately - 


T O 0 


tongue; but as its office is to hold, it has probably the ſame origiral with 
zongs, and ſhould therefore have the ſame orthography Sce 'I'ox cs, 
Toxcs, /uf. [tong, Dan. toang, Su. tange, Du. and L. Ger. z3angs 
H. Ger. can, tanxan, Sax.] an utenſil by which hold is taken of 
any thing, as for taking up of fire-coals, &c. It is only uſcd in the 


well. : 
/LERANCE, t. Fr. [tolerantia, Lat.] power of enduring, act of Plural. | 
* / of 7  Toncvs, /u//t. [tonghe, Dan. tunga, Su- bad Sax. tongbe, Du. 
To Pore ATE, verb act. I tolerer, Fr. tollerare, It. tolerat, Sp. tole- and L. Ger. zung, H. Ger. ] 1. The inſtrument o ſpeech in human be- 
ro, Lat.] to ſuffer, bear with, permit, or connive at; to allow ſo as not ings. 2. The organ of taſte, &c. in animals. 3. Speech, fluency of 
to hinder. words. 4. Speech, as well or ill uſed. 5. A language. 6. Speech, 


ToLERa'T10N, Lat. a ſufferance, permiſſion, or allowance given to 
that which is not approved. : | 

To Tor U, verb at., [of tollo, Lat. to take away] in law, ſignihes 
to defeat or take away; as, to ll the entry, is to take away the right of 


try. 
wr" <7 fabſt. [this word ſeems derived from 7o/lo, Lat. toll, Brit. tol, 
Sax. told. Dan. tull, Su. toll, Du. and L. Ger. zoll, H. Ger.] 1. Ex- 
ciſe of goods, a ſeiſure of ſome part for permiſſion of the reſt, a tribute 
paid for paſſage through a place. 2. An allowance for grinding corn. 
3. Liberty to buy and ſell within the precincts of a manor ; which ſeems 
to import as much as a fair or market. 
Tol L, ſound of a bell, giving notice of a death or funeral. 
To Torr, verb neut. [tollan, Sax. tolled, Du. and L. Ger. zollen, 
H. Ger.] 1. To pay a toll or duty, 2. To take toll or tallage. 3. To 
ſound as a ſingle bell. 
To ToLL, verb act. a N 
nul, defeat, or take away; law term; in this ſenſe the o is ſhort, 
former long. 3. To take away in general: obſolete, _ | 
\ ToLL-corn, corn taken at a mill for grinding corn. 
Tor I- Hor, ſub. a ſmall meaſare by which toll was formerly taken 
for corn in an open market. f 8 
Tol l- Boo u, fab. [of toll and booth] 1. A place in a city where 
oods are weighed, to aſcertain the duties or impoſts on them. 2. [In 
Scotland] the town priſon, or place where the town court, ſherift court, 
and juſticiary court fit. | : 
To Tol U- BOOT RH, verb ach. to impriſon in a toll-booth. Biſhop 
Corbet. 


lla, Lat.] 1. To ring a bell. 2. To bar, an- 
in the 


% 


toll. = 
To'LsasTER, or TorsESTER, a tribute anciently paid to the lord of 
the manor, for liberty to brew and fell ale, 
To'LsE V, 1. A kind of exchange formerly at Briſtol, 2. Prifon ; 
the ſame with toll-booth. 
Tour [g. tollere loquelam, _ a writ, whereby a cauſe, depending 
in a court-baron, is removed to the county court. 
= ag. ſubſe. the act of pacing or ambling of a horſe. 
utter. i 
Toms, JabR. [ tombe, tombeau, Fr, tomba, It. tambo, Sp. of tumulus, 
Lat, an heap, or of Jop6&-, Gr.] a ſepulchre, a monument in which 
the dead are incloſed. 
To Tou, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to bury, to entomb. May. 
'To'MBLEss, adj. [of tomb] wanting a tomb. | 
To'mBsTONE, /ubſt. [of tomb and fone] a ſtone, generally carved with 
inſcriptions and ornaments, to cover a ſepulchre. 
Tou- ngo, Aut. [of Tom, for Thomas, and boy, or of tomban, Teut. 
to dance} a mean fellow; ſometimes a ramping, frolickſome rude 


irl. . n 
3 Subſt. Fr. ¶ tomo, It. and Sp. tomns, Lat. roue-, a diſſection or 
ſeparation, of T«4ww, Gr. to cut or divide] 1. A diſtinct volume of a 
large book, one volume of many. 2. A book in general. 
e ee or Tou Nros [fomentitius, Lat.] made of flocks 
of wool. | 
Tome'nTum [with botaniſts) that thick, woolly ſubſtance or down, 
with which the leaves and ſtalks of many plants are covered. 
Tome'Tica, Lat. [of Towra, of reqww, Gr. to cut] medicines, which 
opening the pores of the body, with their ſharp particles, cut the thick 
and ſlimy humours. The ſame that are c 21 attenuantia and inci- 
dentia. i 
Tom1'ce [ropxn, Gr.] the art of carving in wood or Ivory 
Tourer Dentes, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cutting teeth, 7. e. 
fore-teeth. | 
To'min [with jewellers] a weight of about three carats, 
TouixE'so, the American humming bird. | 
To'mkin, or To'mp1ox [in gunnery] the ſtopple of a great gun or 
mortar, made to keep out rain. | 8 
Tomoro'cta, Lat. [of rou@-, a ſection, and vor., Gr. a birth] the 
cutting of a child out of the womb; otherwiſe called /e#io cæſaria and hy- 
lerotomotocia. ht of d 
Tou- TIr, ſubſe. a titmouſe, a ſmall bird. See Tiruovsz. 
Tou- x—p- Max, an emptier of houſes of office, or pri vies. 
* It. 2 tone. , | : 3 j 
ox, or Tux, h. [ tonne, Fr.] a liquid meaſure containing four 
hogſheads ; alſo Ear 9 ke ht. Ly Tun. wo, 
ox, or Tun, in the names of places, are derived from the Saxon 
run, a hedge or wall, and this ſeems to be from dun, a hill; towns be- 
ing anciently built on hills for the ſake of defence and protection in times 
of war. Grb/or's Cambaen. 'N 
Toxp1'xo in architecture] a member, a round moulding like a ring, 
that incircles the baſes, cornices, or architraves of pillars, according to 
the ſeveral orders; the ſame as aſtragal. 
Toxe, ſub. [ten, Fr. tuono, Tt. tono, Sp. tom, Port. of tomus, Lat. ro- 
1, of ru, Gr. to ſtretch] 1. A certain degree of elevation or depreſ- 
on of the voice; as high, or low, deep, or ſhril, note, ſound. 
2. Accent, the ſound of the voice. 3. A whine, a moutnful cry. 4. 
A particular or affected ſound in pen 5. Elaſticity, power of ex- 
tenſion and contraction. 6. State, frame, or diſpoſition; as, the tone of 
e nerves, Se. ˖ 1 | : s | ; 
Toxsz [in muſic] is a certain d of raiſing or ſinking the voice or 
found, and is uſually defined to be the ſixth part of an octave, ſaid to be 
compoſed of five tones aud two ſemi-tones : A tone, or whole note, is 
alſo divided into nine ſmall parts, called comma's ; five of which are ap- 
Propriated to the greater ſemi-tone, and four to the leſſer, ; 
255 Toxz, verb neut. [thoenen, Teut.] to found, as an inſtrument 


"000; Jubft the catch of a buckle. This word is uſually written 


the 


ToL1.-GATHERER, ſult. [of fol! and gather] the officer that takes 


as oppoſed to thought. 7. A nation, as diſtinguiſhed by their language: 


a @ ſcriptural term. 8. A ſmall point; as, the tongue of a ballance. 9. 


A neat*s Tongue ; a bullock's tongue. 

Dog .- Toxcuk, an herb. 

To Tonxeve, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to chide, to ſcold. Shake: 
ſfpeare. ; 

To Toxcve, verb neat. to tall, to prate. 

To'nGueLtsz, adj. [of tongue] 1. Wanting a tongue, ſpeechleſs, 
2. Unnamed, not ſpoken of. Shakeſpeare. 

Toxcve-TiED, adj. [of tongue and tie] 1. Having an impediment of 
ſpeech. 2. One who cannot, or has not courage to ipeal:. 

7 Keep your Tov qu within your teeth. a 
That is, be cautious what you ſay. Or rather, when ſilence is requiſite, 
to ſay nothing at all. This proverbial expreſſion of our language is ſome- 
thing ſimilar to a phraſeology not unfamiliar to Homer. 

0 T0 e705 PvyEy px ofoyt wo ? 
See SYNOETEPHA, and read, did but copy his great maſter Homer. 

To Swallow the Toncue [with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe when he 
turns it down his throat, which makes him wheeze as if he was ſhort- 
winded, | | 

Aid of the Toxcus [with orgs a ſort of agreeable clacking, 
or a certain ſound made by the rider, &c. by tiling the tongue againit 
the roof of the mouth, when he would animate the horſe, ſuitain him, 
and make him work well in the manage. 

To'ncvinc [with gardeners] a particular method of graſting. by 
making a flit with a knife in the bare part of the ſtock downward ; 
this ſome call ſlipping. 

To'ncueD, adj. [of tongue] having a tongue. 

Long Toxcut, apt to talk too much. 

Exil ToxcGue, given to ſlandering. 

Double ToxeveD, deceitful. 

Toxcue-rPap, /ub/t. [of tongue and pad] a great talker, 

To'nrc, or To'nical, adj. {tonique, Fr. tonicus, of Townes, of Taw, 
Gr.] 1. Being extended, elaſtic. 2. Belonging to tones or ſounds, 

To'xic [in medicine] is applied to a certain motion of the muſcles, 
wherein the fibres, being extended, conti nue their extenſion in ſuch a 
manner, as that the part ſeems immoveable, tho” in reality it is in mo- 
tion, 

Toxic [with anatomiſts] that tremulous motion or vibration of the 
nerves and fibres in a human body, which is much altered by their dit- 
ferent tenſion. | 

To'nica Honk, Gr.] ſuch things, which, being outwardly applied 
to the limbs, ſtrengthen the neves and tendons. 

To'nnace, or Tux AE, ſub/t. [of tun or ton] a duty paid to the 
king for goods exported or imported in Great-Britain, in ſhips, &c. at 
a certain rate for every tun- weight. : 

To'xs1., /ubft. [torfille, Fr. tonſillæ, Lat.] tonſils or almonds are two 
round plans placed on the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces; each of them hath a large oval ſinus, 
which opens into the fauces; and in it there are a great number of leſſer 
ones, Which diſcharge themſelves thro” the great ſinus, of a mucous and 
ſlippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and œſophagus, for the moiſt- 
ening and lubricating theſe parts. Quincy. | 

 To'ns1L, adj. [zonfilis, Lat.] that may be ſhorn, clipped, &c. 

Toxsi'LL# [with anatomiſts] two glans or kernels, commonly cal- 
led the almonds of the ears; they are ſituated at the root of the tongue, 
on each ſide the mouth. See Toxsrr. 

 Tonso'rIous, adj. [torforius, Lat.] belonging to a barber. . 
To'xsukE, Jabſt. Fr. N Lat.] the act of clipping hair; alſo 
the ſtate of being ſhorn. 

Too, adv. [ xo, Sax. toe, te, Du. to, L. Ger. zu, H. Ger.] 1. Over 
and above, more than enough. It is uſed to augment the ſignification 
of an adjective or adverb, to a vicious degree. 2. It is fometimes 
doubled to encreaſe its emphaſis ; but this reduplication always ſeems 
harſh, and is therefore laid aſide. 3. Likewiſe. 

8 Too much of one thing is good kor nothing. ; | 
This proverb is an apothegm of one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 
Some attribute it to Thales, and ſome to Solon; un ayar, Gr. | 
Took, the pret. and ſometimes part. paſſ. of tee. See To Tax. 

Tool [rool, role or vohl, Sax.] 1. An inſtrument of any kind. 2. 
A hireling, a wretch who acts at the command of another. 

To Toor, verb neut. [Of this word, in this ſenſe, I know not the 
derivation ; perhaps voran, contracted from cope van, Sax. to know, to 
examine] 1. To pry, to peep, to ſearch narrowly and ſlily. It is till 
uſed in the provinces ; otherwiſe obſolete. Johnen. For birds and 
buſhes footing, Spenſer. 2. To blow a horn, Oc. 

Toorn, ub. TEET R, irr. pl. [of top, Sax. and Ger. tunth, Teut.] 
1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the body. They 
are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the ſeventh or eighth 
month after birth they begin to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear the pe- 
rioſteum and gums, which being very ſenſible, create a violent pain. 
The dentes inciſivi, or fore-teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, and 
then thoſe of the lower jaw ; after them come out the canini, or eye- 
teeth, and laſt of all che molares, or grinders. About the ſeventh year 
of age they are thruſt out by new teeth. About the 21ſt year, the two 
laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are called dentes ſapientiæ. Quin- 
cy. 2. Taſte, palate. Thy dainty tooth. Dryden. 3. The prong or 
tine; as, the 700th of a ſaw, rake, comb, c. 4. The prominent part 
of wheels, by which they catch upon corrreſpondent parts of other bo- 
dies. . Tooth and nail; with utmoſt violence, with every means of 
attack and defence. 6. To the Teeth; in open 5 7. To cafft 
in the Teeth; to inſult by open exprobation. 8. In ſpite, or deſpite of 
the Teeth ; notwithſtanding threats expreſſed by thewing the teeth ; not- 


. withſtanding any power o injury or defence. 


11 X To 


(10 K 

To largh frum the TE ETH outwards; that is, with an aking heart. 

To make one's "TEETH wwaterz to make one long for any thing. 
20 ſet one's I' ENU an edge; to excite deſire in one after any thing. 
To Toorn, verb a4. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Jo furniſh with teeth, to 
-, indent. 2. To lock in each other; a mechanical term. Moxon, 
| Toorn-4ch [to pace, Sax.) aching or pain of the teeth. 

TooTH-DRAWER, A. [of tooth and draw] one who extracts 
'TooTHED,. ac. [of boo] having teetn. 


teeth. 


Too“ THIN, /ub/?. [in architecture] a corner: ſtone left for more 


building. | i 
Too THLEsS, aj. Crotpleap, Sax. ] without teeth, deprived of teeth. 
Tooru- ick, or LooTH-PICKER, uh. [of tooth and pick] an inſtru- 

ment for cleanſing the teeth from any thing ſticking between them. 

Too'rnsoME, adj. [of topnume, Sax. ] pleaſant to the taſte, pala- 
table. | | 

Too'THsOMENEssS [of rooth/eme] pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 

TooTn-Wort [toþap-pynt, Sax. dentaria, Lat.] an herb. 

Toorn Wre/t, an inſtrument for drawing of teeth. 

Tor, /u5/?. [toppe, Brit. top, Sax. topper, Iſland. a creſt, topp, Su, 
top, Du. and Dan.] 1. The uppermoſt end or height of a thing. 2. The 
ſurface, the ſuperſicies. The tp of the ground. Bacon. 3. The higheſt 
place or ſtation. 4. The 2 perſon. Shakeſpeare, 5. The utmoſt 
degree. 6. The higheſt rank. 7. Crown of the head. 8. The hair 
on the crown of the head, the forelock. 9g. The head of a plant. 10. 


[Top, Dan.] an inverted conoid which children ſet to turn on the point, 


continuing its motion with a whip. 11. Top is ſometimes. uſed as an 
adjective, to expreſs lying on the top, or being at the top, | 


To Tor, verb neut. 1. To riſe aloft, to be eminent. 2. To predo- 


minate, to exceed or be higher than. 3. To do his beſt. But write 


thy beſt and tp, Dryden. : Fi 
To Tor, verb act. 1. To put a top on à thing, to tip, to decorate 
with ſomething extrinſick on the upper part. 2. To riſe above. It 
top'd and covered the tree. LEſtrange. 3. To outgo, to ſurpaſs, 4. 
To crop. 5. To riſe to the top of. 6. To perform eminently ; as, he 
tabs his part. This word, in this ſenſe, is ſeldom uſed but on a light 
or ludicrous occaſion, , —_ | | 21 
Tor-rur, adj. [of top and full] full to the top or brim. 
Toy-ca'LLaNnT, ul. [of tp and gallant] 1. The higheſt ſail. 2. 
Proverbially applied to any thing elevated. A roſe grew out of another, 
like honey-ſuckles, called top and 3 Bacon. | 
Toy-nea'vy, agj. [of top and heavy] having the upper part too 
weighty for the lower; in low language applied to one who is drunk. 
1oy of a Ship, is a round frame of boards lying upon the eroſs. trees 
near the head of a maſt. | | 
Toe-masTs [in a ſhip] are four; the main-top-maſt, the fore top- 
maſt, the miſen-top-maſt, and the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt ; which are made 
faſt and ſettled into the heads of the main-maſt, fore-maſt, miſen-maſt, 
and bow-ſprit, repectively. OO 
Tor the Lard- Arm [ſea phraſe] ſignifies, make the ends of the yards 
hang higher or lower. | Ta 
Tor Armings [in a ſhip] are a fort of clothes hung about the round 


tops of the maſts, for ſhow. 


. 


Tor- Ropes [in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes, which the matriners uſe in 
ſtriking the main and fore-top-malts. 3 0 

Tor- xxor, ſubſt. [of top and 4r2t] ribbons worn in a knot up a wo- 
man's head-clothes. wats . 
Tor- MuAx, ul. [of tep and man] the ſawer at the top, not the ſawer 
in the pit. | RP ag” 

TRE woes [an irregular ſuperlative formed from p] uppermoſt, 


higheſt. | 
| „ e adj. [of top and proud] proud in the higheſt degree. 

Tor sail, ſubſi. [of top and ſail] the higheſt ſail, 

Tora'RcH, uf. [toparcha, Lat. Towagxns, of Tomes, a place, and 
«gy0, Gr. a governor] a governor of any place. | 
Tora x ch, ſulft. (Jowagyia, Gr.] a ſmall Rate or figniory, conſiſt- 
ing of a few cities or towns, or a petty county governed by a toparch. 

O AZ, ſubſt. ¶ topaſe, Fr. topaſins, Lat. JoraGgo;, Gr.] a precious 
ſtone reſembling the colour of $0 d, a yellow gem. The golden ſtone 
is the yellow topaz. Bacon. See SMARAGDUS.) | 

Toraz [in heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of nobility. 

To Tops, verb neut. [topit, Ger. an earthen pot, toppen, Du. to be 
mad; Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; tper, Fr.] to drink ſtoutly, 
to drink to excels, | | 4 

To'r ER, /ubſt. [of tape] a hard drinker, a drunkar . 

Torn, /t. [in fur ery] a kind of ſwelling in the bones. | 

Torpna'ceovs, adj. * tophus, Lat. Joos, 971 ſandy, ſtony. 

 To'ener [NDN, Heb. a playing upon a timbrel ] a valley near Jeru- 
ſalem, in which they made their children paſs. thro fire to Moloch; whe- 
ther by that act was intended merely a conſecration of them to that falſe 
god: cr as Milton and many others underſtood it, a real ſacrifice. 
Tho? for the noiſe of drums and tymbrels loud, 
Their childrens cries unhear'd, that paſs'd.thro' fire 
To his grim idol. Þaridif. Loſt: Book I. 50 
For which — the good king Joſiah threw therein dead bodies, or- 
dure, and all manner of unclean things, 2 Kings, c. 23, v. 10, 11. &c, 
with deſign to preclude (as Rab. Kimchi obſerves) all further application 
of the place to a religious uſe. Nor was this valley leſs noted for the 
deſtruction of Sennacherib's army therein, azah, c. 30, v. 31—33. 
I ſhall only add, that the ſame place was alſo called Ge-binnom and Ge- 
ben Hinnom, i. e. the valley of Hinnom, or of the ſon of Hinnem 
from whence yea, in Greek, and from them gehenna' with us is de- 
rived; and becauſe a perpetual fire was kept there (as R. Kimchi informs 
us) to burn up and conſume the dead bodies, bones, and all manner of filth, 
ordure, fc. which from the city were caſt therein; hence the term ge- 
henna was applied by the Jews to expreſs the future deſtrudtion of wicked 
men. See GEnENNA. But if the reader would perceive, of what im- 
ortance this crz/zci/m is in a certain religious controverſy, he may con- 
ſult the book referr'd to under the word Divorce. bets 

To rnus, Lat. TloPo;, Gr.] any gritty or earthy matter abounding in 
ſome mineral waters, and concreting on the ſides or bottom of the veſ- 
. ſels; or on hard bones which have laid long in them; and, on the ac- 

count of the reſemblance it bears to chalk, it is applied to a chalky ſub. 
ance or a ſtony concretion in any part of an animal. body. | 5 
Tori aA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the garden brank-urſin, 
To'einc, /. hard drinking. f ; 


* 


* 


turned down, and ſo becoming the bottom] turned upſide donn. Viz 


wind cholic. 

men of a lax and ill habit of body are ſubject. | 

l | ; | 
ORE, pret, and ſometimes 


aw 


TON 


To'yic [with phyſicians] that which is outwardly appited to f 


particular limb or part of the diſeaſed body in order to a cure; th;; = 
or topical application is contradiſtinguiſhed from what is adminiſe., Wh 
ternally, or rather applied to the whole. | 25 
To'eica, Lat. [in logic] the art of inventing and managing 
of probable argumentations. | E 
1o'eical, adj. [of Toros, Gr.] 1. Relaing to ſome general he; 
common place of argument. 2. Local, confined to ſome Naeh 
place. z. In medicine [ rapicus, Lat. tetigue. Fr. tepico, It. of en 
Gr.] applied to ſome particular part of the body. „„ 
To'eiCcaLLY, adv. [of topical] with application to ſome Particular 
part, | 
To'p1cs, plur. [of topic ; topici, It. topica, Lat. Jowixa, of Tny, ( 
a place] common places or heads of diſcourſe to which other thing; © 
referred. All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubje&s, called ts 1 
or common places; becauſe middle terms are borrowed and argue ng 
derived from them for the proof of their various propoſitions, 2 
Tori Conil, Gr.] the invention or finding of arguments. 
To'pT Ess, adj. [of top] having no top. Chapman. 
Toro'GRAPHER, ſubſt. [of Jones and yeapu, Gr.] one who write; de. 
{criptions of particular places. | 
Torocra'PHic, or Topocra'PHICAL [fofpographicus, Lat. teprore 
phique, Fr. topographico, It. of Jowoygagixes, Gr.] pertaining to the At- 
topography. | FT nn 
Torocra'enic Charts, are draughts of ſome ſmall parts of the er 
or of ſome particular place, without regard to its relative ſituation; ; 
London, Amſterdam, Paris, c. RM | 
Toro APH [ topographia, Lat. and Sp. topographic, Fr. topogratiig 
It. of JonoyeaÞ1ia, of Toros, a place, and .yea@w, Gr. to deſctibe] te 
art of deſcribing particular places, or Tome ſmall quantities ot land, +; 
as a pariſh, town, manor, c. | 
To'epinG, part. adj. [of top] 1. Eminent, chief, noted, Gr. , 
Fine, noble, gallant, A low word. 


F To'epinGLY, adv. [of topping) fine, gallant, gay: 

er, | 

þ To To'ryI E, verb neut. to fall forward, to tumble down, 0/4. 
eare. | 

Toro rugsr [of home,, Gr.] the deſcription of a place. 
To'rsnau, in Devonſhire, the port of Exeter, is almoſt encompiſed 

with the Clift and the Ex, 175 miles from London. 
To'psy-TuRvY, adv. [open in xumpey, Sax. g. d. tops in tub, Y, 


heads on the turfs or on the ground. This Skinner fancies. Peri it 
may be a corruption of . i. e. that part which was the top 


all kind, 


obſolete. 15 


ſhall o'erturn it 29gy-turvy down, Shakeſpeare. 

Tor, 74%“ von, donna, Sax.] 1. A tower, a turret, 2. 4 high 
pointed hill hence tor, in the initial ſyllable of ſome local nunes. 
Torce, Fr. [in heraldry} a wreath; E, 

Torch [zorche, Fr. torcia, It. torcha, or antorcha, intwiitun, Iou 
Lat. prob. of torris, Lat. or tortſch, Teut.] a flambeau, link, 2 wax- 
light, generally ſuppoſed to be bigger than a candle. 

8 ſubſt. [of torch and bear] one who carries a 
torch, | | 

 Toxcn-11car, aH. [of torch and light] light kindled to ſupply the 
abſence of the ſun. EN . 
To'RchER, abt. [of torch] one that gives light. Shatcjrare, 

Torcn-Roya/ [in hunting] that ſtart on the ſtag's head uch grows 
next above the royal. . | 

TorRcay-weeb, an herb. | : 

To'xcuLar Herephili, Lat. [in anatomy] that part in de duplica- 
tures of the dura mater, formed of the concourſe of a branch ot tie 
longitudinal ſinus with the lateral ſinus's. = 

3 Lat. {with ſurgeons] a contrivance for flopping the far 
of blood in amputations. | 10 

ToxcvlAkis Vena [in anatomy] a vein which goes up b) the int 
of the ſkull to the brain. l | 

To'xcyenes [with horſemen] a long flick with a hole 
it, thro' which runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which © 
together, ſerve to ſtraiten and cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, a 
the ſtick is Raid upon the halter or ſnaffle. 

To“ ab LON [Togduer, Gr.] the herb heart. wort. 

Tore, or To'x us {in architecture] a thick round mo 
the baſes of columns. | | 
| Tore, /. [of this word I cannot gueſs the mesring 
according to rowen or fore upon the ground; the mor: 4% 
will do. Mortimer. 

TorEv'Ma [of Togrupa, Gr.] 

ToREUMATO'GRAPHY, ſuf 
tion or knowledge of ancient ſcu ; 

Toxzvu'TiCk, Lat. [Jogwlixn, Gr.] the art of emboſing 1. tor nen- 

To Toxug'xr, verb ad. [of tormento, Lat. fours” ral with 
tare, It. tormentar, Sp.] 1. To put to pain or torture ., importunity, 


4 
at the end 0: 
being be 
long 3s 


alcing, uſed in 


roportion 
4 ſeſs hay 


emboſſed work. 3 
[of Togrvpe and yea po, Gr.] the deſcrip 
. and baſſo relievos, 


anguiſh. 2. To afflict or diſquiet, to teaze, to e 1520 Fe 
3. (Ter mente, Fr. a great ſtorm} to put into great agitation: 
all the air. Milton. vormentus Lat.] 


To'RMENT, /a. [tourment, Fr. tormento, Tt. and 8p. 
1. Any thing 21 — or cauſes pain. Divers diſeate, Y 
St. Matthew. 2. Penal anguiſh, torture; a violent Pal 
body. 3. Anguiſh, miſery, great grief or trouble of nun 8 

TokxME“NTER, or TormE'nTOR, /. [of torment ho inflids pen 
torments, one who gives pain in general. 2: Qas.. Wee. | 
tortures. | : 1 Lat.] ſeptfof; a 

Torme'nTILy . [tormentille, Fr. formentiii, and counted 

lant. The root has been uſed for tanning of ang mo 
the beſt aſtringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. mentil. 
 TorMENTILLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the her "xg 
 ToxME'NTINGNEss, a tormenting quality or ae no of the guts, © 

To'suma Alva, Lat. [with phyſicians] the 871P!"S 


4 
p- cholic, a diſeaſe to which 


ToRMINA Hyfterica, Lat. the wom . þ 
N after 
Ton uixA Pe, Partum, Lat. the after pains of women 


of tear, See To 
art. paſſ. of tear. 
on Do, ſub, Sp. a ſudden and violent guſt of wind, a 
I 1-wind, a rm, 


TOR 


To NATIIE, adj. [tornatilic, Lat.] turned or made with a wheel. 
To'x ISO [tourneſel, Fr.] the ſunflower. 


Toa E' bo, lt. Lat. a ſea-fiſh, famed for a remarkable numbnels, ; 
wherewith it is ſaid to ſtrike the arm of thoſe that touch it, or, while 


alive, even with a long ſtick; but when dead it is eaten ſafely. 
To'x ENT, adj. [torpens, Lat.] benumbed, ſtruck motionleſs, not ac- 
tive, incapable of motion. Torpent memory. Ewelyn. 

To's PID, adj. [torpidus, Lat.] benumbed, motionleſs, heavy, not ac- 
tive. Ray. = 

ee ſubſt. [of torpid] numbneſs. Hale. 

To R IT UD E, ſubſp. [of terpid] Rate of being torpid, numbneſs. Tor- 


pitude or ſleeping ſtate. -Derham. 1 
To'x roa, ful. Lat. dullneſs, numbneſs, inability to move. Ba- 


an. ä 

. Tox dux [in heraldry] a round roll of cloth twiſted, ſuch as is the 

bandage frequently ſeen in armories about the heads of moors, ſa- 

vages, Sc. g 
ORREFA'CTION, ,a. the act of ſcorching, drying, or parching by 

the fire. Boyle. f h 

TorrEFa'cTION [in pharmacy] the laying of a drug or other thing 
on a plate of metal, placed over coals, till it become pliable to the 
fingers. | | | 

To To'R REF V, verb act. [torefier, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] to dry by ths 
fire. Boyle, Brown, and Arbuthnot. 

To'rrenT, ſubft. Fr. [torrente, It. of torrens, Lat.] 1. A ſudden 
ſtream raiſed by ſummer ſhowers. 2. A ftrong and violent ſtream of wa- 
ter, a tumultuous current. | 

TokxkEVT [in a figurative ſenſe] a great heat, a violence of paſſion, a 
ſwift ſtream of eloquence, &c. + 


To RENT, adj. [torrens, Lat.] rolling in a rapid, tumultuous ſtream. 


Milton. | 


Tor RICE'LLIAN Inſtrument [of Torricellius, an Italian, the inventor of 


it] a glaſs tube or pipe of about three feet long, and a quarter of an inch 
bore, ſealed or cloſed by fire at one end, and quite filled at the other 
with quick-ſilver; which unſealed end, being ſtopped with the finger, 


is thruſt down into ſome quick-filver contained in a veſſel ; and then the 


finger being taken away, and the tube ſet upright, the quick- ſilver will 
run out or deſcend till it remains in the tube of the height between 


twenty-eight and thirty-one inches, leaving an empty ſpace in the upper- 


art, . 
The quick-filver being thus ſuſpended or hanged up, will increaſe or 
leflen its height in the tube, according as the weather. altars for dry or 
wet; and being put into a frame, with a plate of diviſions, ſhewing the 
ſeveral degrees, it is called a mercurial barometer, or quick-filver wea- 
ther-glaſs. | Wet . 
T 0 RRID, adj. [torride, Fr. torrido, It. and Sp. of torridus, Lat.] 1. 
Burning violently, hot and ſcorched, or parched. 2. Dried with heat. 
3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the tro- 


pics. 


rough, 192 meaſured miles from London. 

Prep Zone, See ZONE. | | | | 

To'xrIDNEss,. or ToxRTDITY [of torridttas, Lat.] ſcorchedneſs, 
ſcorchingneſs, parchedneſs, parchingneſs, dryneſs. _ 

To To'rriry [orrefacere, Lat.] to roaſt, toaſt, parch, or dry up. 

To'ss1L, /ub/t. ¶ tonſe, Fr.] any thing twiſted; a mechanical word. 

xon. 5 9 

To'xs tox, /h. ¶torſio, Lat.] the act of turning, winding, writhing 
or twiſting. | | 14 f 

Tox r, Fr. [orto, It. tortum, Law Lat.] an injury, wrong, &c. miſ- 
chief, calamity: obſolete. N | 

Tort [ſpoken of a rope, &c.] ſtretched out tight. 

TorTEavu xES, Fr. [in heraldry] are ſmall rounds, which ſome 
take * be cakes, others bowls, others wounds, eſpecially when they 
are red. | | 

To' R TIL E, adj, [tortilis, Lat.] bent, bowed, twiſted, wreathed, 
wrinkled. | * e 

To“ R TION, ſub}. [ tortus, Lat.] torment, pain: not in uſe. Bacon. 

To' R TIous, adj. [of tort] injurious, doing wrong. Spenſer. | 

To'rTIve, ad. [tortivus, tortus, Lat.] twiſted, wreathed. Shake- 
ſpeare. 125 . - 

To'xTxEss [ſpoken of a rope, &c.] ſtraitneſs, tightneſs, by being 
hard pulled; alſo writhedneſs, wrinkledneſs. 

To'rTorsE [fortue, Fr. tortuga, Sp. tartaruga, Port.] 1. An animal 
covered with a hard ſhell; there are tortoiſes both on the land and in the 
water. 2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed to throw their 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above their heads, 
| - that no darts could hurt them. Their targets in a zortoi/e caſt. 

ryden, | | . 

TorTorsE SHell, the ſhell or ſcale on the back of this animal, of uſe 
for making ſnuff- boxes, combs, and ſundry other things. | 

 TorTvo's1Ty, /ub/t. [of tortuous] wreathe, flexure. N 

To' x r vous, adj. [ tortueux, Fr. tortuoſo, It. and Sp. tortuo/us, tertuſus, 
Lat.] 1. Winding or turning many ways, wreathed, twiſted. 2. Miſ- 
chieyous, injurjous, - calamitous. [Thus I explain it, on ſuppoſition 
that it is derived from torr, wrong: but it may mean crooked; as we ſay 
crooked ways, for bad practices. Crooked being regularly enough oppoſed 
to right, This, in ſome copies, is tortious, and therefore from rort. 

7 ohnſon] By tortuous wron 2. Spenſer. 

To'sruovsxess [of tortuoſus, Lat. tortueux, Fr. and nes] winding- 

neſs, or the turning in and out. * | 30 OR 

Toa run ABLE, adj. [of torture] capable of being tortured. _ 

Io To'xgrTure, werb ad. [of torturer, Fr.] 1. To puniſh with tor- 

tures." 2. To vex, to excrutiate, to torment, . 3. To keep on the 

ſretch. The bow tortureth the ſtring. _ Bacon. | 

_ To'xrurs, Fr. [torture, It.] 1. Fadicial torments, a grievous pain 

inflicted on a criminal or perſon accuſed, by way of puniſhment, or in 

order to make him confeſs the truth. 2. Pain, canto pang in gene- 
ral. Torture of the mind. Shakeſpeare. * Na 
08&TURER, /ub/. [of torture] he who tortures, a tormentor. 

To'avirr, fubft. [torvitas, Lat.] ſourneſs, crabbedneſs of counte- 


Lo! vous, adj. [rorwine, Lat.] ſour of aſpect, ſtern. Derban. 
Jo aus, Lat. a, bed, a cord — bed, _ DUES 
0Rus [in architecture; called alſo tore, or thore] is a round mem- 


which encompaſſes the baſe of a pillar, between the plinth and the 


To'rRinGTON, Great, in Devonſhire, is an ancient populous bo- 


F-O:U 


lift, reſembling the ſhape of a large ring, or round cuſhion, as-it were, 


{welling out with the weight of the pillar lying on it. | 
To'x v, . [a cant term, probably derived from an Irith word fg. 
nifying a ſuvage] a name which the proteſtants in Ireland gave to thoſ- 


Irith robbers, Sc. that were outlawed for robbery and murther; a1 


the enemies of king Charles I. accuſing him of favouring the rovelllyy 
and mailacre of the proteſtants in Ireland, gave his parujans the nas 


of tories; but of late the name has been transferred to thole thut aun: 


the ſtyle of High- church- men, and ſince the death of king J:mes II. 
the partizans of the Chevalier de St. George. But, with tubmillion, : +; 
with much propriety to either; for a man may be Jg in chu ane 
yet /ow with reference to the sTAaTE; and he muſt know little f 
world, who ſhould affirm, that a Jacobite and ery are Cconvertiul; 
terms, 

To Tos, verb neut. [of the ſame original with Felge] to comb woo!, 
See TozED. 

To Toss, verb act. incert. etym. [talſen, Du. tafer, Fr, to accumn- 
late, Minfew. Otucœi, Gr. to dance. M. Caſaubon. Perhaps from to us, 
a word uſed by thoſe who would have any thing thrown to them. Y 
Jon] 1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 2. lo throw with 
violence. 3. To lift with a ſudden and violent motion. 4. To agitate, 
to put into violent motion. 7%ed in ſtorms. Ain. 5, To make 
reſtleſs, to diſquiet. Many troubles her did 2%. Spenſer. 6. I keep 
in play, to tumble over. Teig all the rules of grammar in common 
195010 Aſcham. 7. To diſcuſs, to canvaſs a matter. | 

To Tots, verb neut. 1. To fling, to winch, to be in violent commo- 


tion. 2. To be toſſed, to be moved or agitated backwards and for- 


wards, 3. To Toſs p; to throw a piece of coin into the air, and wa- 
ger on what fide it ſhall fall, | 

Toss, /ubft. [from the verb] 1. The act of toſſing. 2. A throwing 
up, an affected manner of railing the head. 

To'ssEL, ſubſt, any thing appendant; generally as an ornament, 
Mortimer, See 'TASSEL. ; 

To'ss ER, ſubſt [of ro/5] one who throws, toſſes, writhes. 

Toss POT, ſubſe. [of teſs and pot] a drinker, a drunkard, a toper. 

Tos, pret. and LI” paſſ. of 7%. See To Toss, 5 


Tos, /ub}t. for Toasr [paris toſtus, Lat. reflad:, Sp.] 1. Bread toſted 
at the fire. 2. A perſon, generally a female, whoſe health is to be 


drank. : | 
To Tosr, verb ad. [1oftum, ſup. torreo, Lat. toflar, Sp.] to harden 
by holding before the fire; alſo to nominate a perſon whole health they 
would have drank. | | 
To“ raL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [Totale, It. totalis, totus, Lat.] 1. Whole, 
complete, full. 2. Whole, not divided, intire. 1 
 To'TaLLY, adv. [of total] wholly, intirely, completely. ; 
Tora “LIx x, ſubſe. [Itotalitè, Fr. totalitas, Lat.] whole lum, complete 
ſum. | | Lage 
T'o'THER, contracted for the other. | 
To“rxEss, in Devonſhire, a borough town by preſcription, is 195 
meaſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
To'TTED, adj. [in the Exchequer] term uſed of thoſe debts, &c, 
due to the king, which the foreign oppoſer, &c. notes with the word 
tot, Lat. g. 4. ſo many or much. | | 
To To'TTER, verb neut. [touteren, tateren, Du. or tealzpan, Sax,] 
to ſhake, ſtagger, or reel, ſo as to threaten a fall. Wha, 
Torr, or To'TTERY, adj. ſhaking, dizzy, unſteady, Neither is 
in ue, e 9 5 
To“ run, a whirl-box, a kind of die that is turned round. ; 
Torun, Lat. [with logicians] z. e. the who/e, is uſed to ſignify ſuch 
a whole as is Compoſed of ſeveral parte really diſtinct, whoſe parts are 
termed integral parts; as the apartments of a houſe, the precin&s of a 
city, or the provinces of a kingdom; and this they diſtinguiſh from an- 
other whole, which in Latin is called onme. | 3 
Tov cad [in aſtronomy} a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
here. | 
n To Tovchn, verb act. [toucher, Fr. tætſen, Du. zorcar, It. tocar, Sp. 


and Port.] 1. To put or reach the hand, c. to a thing, fo that there 


is no ſpace left between the thing reached and the thing brought to it. 
2. To come, to attain. That the wicked one toucheth him not. 1 John. 
3. To delineate, to mark out. 4. To try metals, as gold. by rubhing 
them on a touch-ſtone. 5. To cenſure, to animadvert. 6. To affect, 


to relate to. 7. To ſtrike mentally, to melt, to move. 8, To infect. 


to ſieze ſlightly. 9. To bite, to wear, to have effect on. A mechanic 
term. A file will not zouch it; as ſmiths ſay, when a ſile will not eat or 
race it. Moxon. 10. To ſtrike or play upon a muſical inſtrument. 
11. To influence by impulſe, to impel forcibly. 12. Jo treat of overly 
or perfunctorily. 13. Touch up; to repair or improve by flight ſtrokes 
or little emendations. | | 

To Toven, verb next. [ſea term] to come or ſtop at a place without 
ſtaying. 
| Toben [in muſic] an organ is ſaid to have a good teuch, when the 
keys cloſe and lye down well, being neither too looſe nor too ſtiff. 

To Toucn pon a thing ; to ſpeak of it by the by, to mention ſlight- 
ly; alſo paſſively. 

To Touc on or upon; to go for a very ſhort time. He reached upon 
the Moluccoes. Abbot. = 

Tovcn, abt. [from the verb] 1. Reach of any thing, ſo that there 
is no ſpace between the thing reaching and reached. 2. The ſenſe of 
feeling. z. The act of touching. 4. Proof or trial of metals, examina- 
tion, as by a ſtone. _ 5. Teſt, that by which any thing is examined. 
Equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew. 6. Proof, tried qualities. 
My friends of noble touch. Shakeſpeare. 7. [Touche, Fr. ſingle act 
of a pencil, or ſtroke] in painting or drawing. 8. Feature, lineament. 
9. Act of the hand on a muſical inſtrument. 10. Power of exciting the 
affections. 11. Something of paſſion or affection. With a true, na- 
tural, and ſenſible touch of mercy. Hooker. 12. Particular relation, 
ſenſible relation. Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly 
uſed?” Bacon. 13+ [Touthe, Fr.] ſtroke. Nice touches of raillery. . 
diſon.. 14. Animadverſion, cenſure, Touch of conſcience. K. Charles, 
15, Exact performance of agreement; as, 0 keep tauch with one; to be 
as good as one's word. 16. A ſmall quantity intermingled, a tincture. 
A touch of it may perhaps be an ingredient, Holter. 17. A hint, a 
flight notice given. A ſmall touch will put him in mind. Bacon. 18, 
A light eſſay: a cant word. A fixpenny touch. Swift, Wie! 

Tov'cHasLE, adj. [of touch] that may be touched. 


To ven- 


TOW 


Toven-noLE of a Gun, ſub}. [of touch and hole} the hole at the 
breech by which fire is communicated to the loading. | 

Tov'cnixc, prep. [touchant, Fr. This word is originally the parti- 
Ciple active of touch] concerning, with reſpect to. 

Touv'cumenorT, /ub/. an herb. : | 

Tov'cur, part. adj. as, a little touched, or tainted. See Toucn. 

Tov'cniness, Jab. [of touch] aptneſs to be offended with or angry 
at, peeviſhneſs. : 

Tov'cninc, Jub/t. [of toucher, Fr.] the ſenſe of feeling. . | 
eee adj, near, contiguous; alſo moving, affecting, pa- 
thetic. 15 8 
Tou cn NOL y, adv. [of touch] 1. Pathetically, with feeling motion. 
2. Eaſily provoked. | | 

Tovcu-sroxz, fub/t. [of touch and flone; pierre de touche, Fr.) a 
ſtone to try gold, ſilver, and other metals on; any teſt or criterion in 
general. We ſhould uſe it as a zoxch-/one to try the orders. Hooker. 

ä of touch and wood] a ſort of old, rotten, dry 
wood, that will take fire ſtruck from the flint. . 

\Tov'car, adj. [of touch, Fr.] apt to be offended with, peeviſh. 

Tovcn [roh, Sax. taey, Du. tagh, L. Ger. zag, H. Ger. 1. Yield- 
ing without failure. 2. Not brittle or apt to break. . Stiff, not eaſily 
flexible. 4. Hard, ſtrong, not eaſily injured or broken. 5. Viſcous, 
clammy, ropy ; as, tough phlegm. R 

To Tou'cnen, verb neut. { of tough} to grow tough. 

Tov'crLy, adv. [of tough} with ſtrength, not brittly. 3 

Tov'cuness [xohnerye, Sax.] 1. Unaptneſs to be broken or diſ- 
jointed; the oppoſite to brittleneſs. 2. Viſcoſity, clammineſs. 3. Firm- 
neſs againſt injury. Cables of perdurable _— Shakeſpeare. 
Toverrr, or Touvrg'r, /ub/t. Fr. a peruke of a particular make, 
worn by ſmarts and beaus ; alſo a curl or artificial lock of hair. | 

Tous, ſub/t. 1. A roving journey aboyt a countty, a ramble. 2. Turn, 
revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it is rather French than Engliſh. 3. 
A lofty flight, in Milion; it is probably for tow'r, ſoar, elevation. The 
| yon of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy Your. Milton. 4. A falle head of 

hair. | 


Tov'rnament, or Tov'RNEx, Jabſt. [tournamentum, low Lat. tor- 
' neamento, It. tournois, Fr.] 1. Tilt, military ſport, mock encounter. A 
martial Exerciſe. formerly uſed by perſons of note, who deſired to gain 
reputation by feats of arms, even from the Ling himſelf to the private 
gentleman. They encountered one another on horſe-back with ſpears 
— lances. See Jus rs. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter, ſhock of 
attle. | " 
To Tov“ Rx ET, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to tilt in the liſts Sen- 
fer. x : 
Tov/RntQuert, Fr. a turnſtile. i 
Tovaniquer, /ub/?. Fr. [with ſurgeons} a gripe- ſtick uſed in ſtop- 
ping the flux of blood in amputations; alſo a bandage uſed in amputa- 
tations, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. Sharp. 
TourTav'xEes ſin — are ſmall rounds, which ſome will 
have to be cakes, others bowls, and others wounds; they being al- 
ways red in Engliſh coat armour; but the French have them of other 


colours. ; | 

To Tovzr, or To Tou'z TE, verb ad. Wee of the ſame origi 
nal with taw, teize, us Johnſen) t is a corruption, among the 
vulgar, of touze. See Touze] to 

towzer, the name of a maſtiff. 

Tow [top, Sax.] 1. The hard or cc 
A ſmall boat in a ſhip. x 

To Tow, verb ad. [ xeon, xeohan, Sax. toghen, Du. toner, Fr.] to 
drag or hale along the water by a rope. 

o'WAGE [touage, Fr.] money paid to the owner of ground adjoining 
to a river, for towing barges, &c. thro” his ground; alſo the act of 
towing. 

To'warp, or To'wars, prep. I vopeand, Sax.] 1. A direction to. 
2. Near to; as, the ſtorm is toward. London. 3. With reſpect to, 
2 Sc. relating to. 4. With tendency to. 5. Nearly, little 

than. 
| TowarD, or TowaxDs, adv. [it is doubtful whether in this ſenſe 
the word be adverb or adjective] near at hand, in a ſtate of prepara- 


don. 
What might be e' ard, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day. Shakeſpeare. 
TowarD, adj. ready to do or learn, not froward. 
To'warDLINEss [of towardy] inclinableneſs to that which is laud- 
able, compliance with duty, orderlineſs, &c. 
To'waRDLY, adj. os toward ; copeanvlice, Sax.) orderly, obedient; 
inclinable to that which is good and commendable; docile. 
To'waRDNEsSs, ſubft. [of toward] docility. 
- To'wcesTER, a town in Northamptonſhire, near 61 meaſured miles 
from London. 5 | | 
 To'wtL, fab. bop improbably of vop, Sax. the coarſer part of flax; 
towels being uſually e of coarſe linen; but more immediately of 
_—_ Fr, towaglia, It. toalla, Sp. toalha, Port.] a cloth to wipe hands 
on, &. 
Town, /«b/t. [topn, ton, or tonna, Sax. twrris, Lat. tour, Fr. tor- 
re, It. and Sp.] 1. A high building, a builing raiſed above the main 
edifice. © 2. A fortreſs, a citadel, a place of defence. 3. A high head- 
dreſs, In towers and curls and perriwigs. Hudibras. 4. High flight, 
elevation. See Tour. 
Hollow Tower [in fortification] a rounding made of the remainder 


rſer part of hemp or flax, 2. 


of a briſure, to join the courtin to the orillon. 
| To Towns, werb neut. to ſoar, to fly or riſe high. 
to mg long /ought ¶ in cattle] a diſeaſe which proceeds from lean- 
neſs, | | 
Town Muftard, fubft. ¶turritit, Lat.] a plant. n 
To'wERED, adj. [of tower] adorned or defended by towers. Mil. 
* | 
- To'wtky, adj}. [of tower] adorned or guarded with towers. Pope. 
Town, ſubft. [tun, Sax. tuyn, Du. from tynan, Sax. ſhut] 1. Any 
walled ſpace or. diviſion of ground, whereon houſes are built. The 
town-wall. Jaſbua. 2. Any collection of houſes larger than a villa 
The ftown-crier. Shakeſpeare. 
to which belongs a regular market, and which is not a city or ſee of a 
biſhop. 4. The court end of London; as, the court end of the towvn. 
5. The people who live in the capital. 6. It is uſed by the inhabitants 
of every city and town; as, my lord is come to /own, | 


ſteps. | 3 
— Jubſft. [tnaht, Sax.  zrafatus, Lat. 119% 


. In England, any number of houſes 


N A 


Town Clerk, fubſi. [of town and clerk] an officer who manages tie 


publick buſineſs of a town. 


Town Honſe, ſubſi. [of town and houſe] the hall where the public! 


buſineſs of a town is tranſacted. 
To'wxsnie, ſub. the privileges or diſtrict appertaining to « 
corporate, the corporation of-a town. . 


ty {i 


Towns-Man, ſubſt. [of town and man; tunep-man, Sax. ] 1. One born 


in the ſame town. 2. An inhabitant of a place. | 
Town-TALK, ſubft. [of town and talk] common tattle of a place. 
Towx [probably | 
uſually high built] a high or lofty flight. 
To Town, verb neut. [for tower, which ſee} to ſoar 
high; to aim at high things. 
 Tow'RING, part. adj. [of tor] ſoaring aloft, aſpiring. 
To'wrIincNEss, a lofty foaring, high aim; alſo lofty 
haughtineſs, 


of ton, Sax. or toaber, on account of towers being 


aloft, to f y 


carriage, 


To'wxvs [hunting term] a roebuck, eager for copulation, is ſaid tg 


go to his tour. 


rumple, ruffle, or tumble; alſo to card wool. See Tovss. 


0'x1Cca [prob, of Jo., Gr. a bow] a particular ſort of poiſon uſed 
by the Indians to their arrows, in order to render wounds made by they 


incurable. 
To'xical, adj. [toxicum, Lat. Jos., Gr.] venomous, poiſonous, 


Tor, /ubg. [| toyen, tooghen, Du. to dreſs with ornaments] 1. A bau- 
Precious toys. Addiſon. 2. A play-thing, a trifle, a petty con. 
3. Mat- 
triling 


ble. 
modity, a thing of no value. For that 7e a woman. Dryden. 
ter of no importance, A knack, a toy. Shakeſpeare. 4. Folly, 
practice, . filly opinion. To condemn as follies and toys. Hockey, ; 


Play, ſport, amorous dalliance, Glance or toy. Milton. 6. Odd ſtory, 


filly tale. Theſe fairy toys. Shakeſpeare. 7. Frolic, humour, odd fic. 
cy. Diſguiſed with a z2y of novelty. Hooker. | 

To Tor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play, to dally with any. 
rouſly, to trifle, | 

To'y1sn, adj. [of toy] apt or given to toy with, careſs, or uſe dil. 
lance; trifling, wanton. 

To'viskxEss, /ub/t. {ot zoxifh] wantonneſs, nugacity. 
Toxr-snor, /ubft. [of toy and ſbep] a ſhop where play things and litle 
nice manufactures are ſold. h | 

To Tozz, verb ad. [See Tous, Towze, Teaze] to pull by vo. 
lence or impetuoſity ; to pull afunder, in order to make ſoft, IH fon 
thee thy buſineſs. Shakeſdeare. 

To'zYNEss, ſoftneſs, like tozed wool. 

[TRA'BAL, adj. {trabalis, Lat.] belonging to a beam. 

T'RA'BEATED, adj. [trabeatus, Lat.] having an entablature, «i. 2 


2, on the top of the wall, which ſupports the timber-work of the | 
roof. 


TRABEA'TLION [in architecture] the ſame as entablature, viz. the 
projecture on the top of the walls of edifices, which ſupports the tinber- 
work of roofs. | | 

8 [with meteorologiſts] an impreſſion or meteor in the air, like 
a beam. 

TRACE, ſub. Fr. [tratcia, It.] i. A foot ſep, track, or print let by 
any thing paſſing. 2. Remains, appearance of what has been. Not the 
ee of it to be met. Adaijer. 3. [ Trace, Fr.] harneis for bealis 

ught. 

To — , verb act. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, It.] 1. To follow by the 
foot-ſteps or remaining marks. 2. To diſcover, to look back into the 
original of things; ſometimes with over before the thing trac. 3: lo 
draw a dranght by lines on paper, to mark out. To grace images on the 
brain. Locke. 4. To follow with exactneſs. Tracing word b) word. 
Denham. 5. To Walk over. We do trace this alley. Shai/jrort. 

Tra'cER, /ubft. [of trace] one that follows the trace or !00tle7* 3 
alſo that traces out lines in a draught. 5 
 Tra'ces, plur. [of trace] harneſs of draught-horſcs, &“. ce 
TRACE. „ 

TxA“ChRA [with anatomiſts] the weaſand or wind- pipe. A 

TRACHELA'GRA [of Teaxma®s, the neck, and ayga, Gr. a capture] 
gout in the neck. | 

Tzacusg'tiun [of axe, Gr.] the herb throat-wort. 

Ta cn⁰] [Teexupe, Gr. q. d. roughneſs] a ſcab or rougl 
inner part of the eye. 3 

Taachona ricun [of Tgaxupe, Gr.] a fort of medicine 


| foorſtep, the mark 


eſs of the 


the 


Ts acc [trac, O. Fr. trace, Fr. traccia, It.] 1. A 3 

of a wheel, the run of a ſhip, or other remaining mark of any tuns. 

A road, a beaten path. 3. A row of hills. Lat.] to 
To Track, verb act. [of tracer, Er. tracciare, It. of 9 it in 

follow by the trace, footſteps, or mark that any thing ls | 


8 : ; . foot- 
Tra'ckLEsS, adj. [of track] not trodden, marked with no 


Fr. trattats, I. 
ſſay. 2. le- 


an £114 ; 
inted, { ubſtance mn gene 


tratade, Sp.] 1. A treatiſe or diſcourſe 


ion, a quantity of land. Any kind of extended f time. 
— ; 4. Continuity, any thin drawn out to length. 2 —— plac 
Milton. 5. Courſe, manner of proceſs. Unleſs it mean | 
rather R , cx ion. hg 
e Trae of ev'ry thin : : : 
Would by a — loſe ſome life. Gale 745 of b 
6. It ſcems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for track. The brig 


It. ra- 


fiery car. - Shakeſpeare. E, Fr. trattabile, 4. Pot 


TRA'CTABLE, adj. [trafabilis, Lat. traitab. : 
table, Sp.) 1. > Fatt or ordered ; docile, obſequious | 
ble, ſuch as may be handled. Holder. Goſition. . 
reer —— [of 33 1. A tractable dilpo 
The ſtate of being traQtable, Locle. ; 
TrxcIABLY, adv. [of Safe] gently, or f dal book. | 
Trxa'crars, fubſt. [traftatus, Lat.] a treatiſe, © being drawn ® 
r duQile, capable 0 | 


or extended. on. ; 2 bein 
TrACTIBILITY, f. [of trafile] the quality ns he- 
Derham. e 2 - 2, The ſtate of 


: 


TRACTION, Lat. g. 1. The act of drawing. 
ing drawn. 8 : 


7a 


\ To Towze [incert. etym. or prob. of toze] to tug or pull about, 10 


Tz apy 
"ers to c 


Ta ersix [in geometry] a curve line, called alſo catenaria. 

Tzape [of traite, Fr. tratta, It. trato Sp.] 1. A mechanic art, em- 
ployment, handicraft, whether manual or mercantile, as contradiſtin- 
iſhed from the liberal arts or learned profeſſions. 2. Traffic, com- 
merce, buying and ſelling, exchange of goods for other goods or for mo- 
fey. 3. Inſtruments or tools of any occupation. His rade of war. 
Dryden. 4. Any employment not manual, habitual exerciſe. To train 


them up in that trade, and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 
. All TrxapEs mull live, | 


ed upon the reaſonableneſs of letting every man live by his profellion, 
which could not be if nothing was to be deſtroyed. f 
- Teax'DesMaAN, ſub. [of trade and nan] a buyer or ſeller by retail, a 
ſhopkeeper. A merchant is called a trader; but not a tradeſinan : And 
it ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shakeſpeare from a man that labours with his 
hands, I live by the awl, I meddle with no #rade/men's matters. Shake- 
care. 
TA DETUL, adj. [of trade and Fall] commercial, buſy in traffic. 
Spenſer. 
170 TraDr, verb neut. [of trade; of traiter, Fr. trattare, It. tratar, 
Sp. to deal, handle, manage, &c.] 1. To merchandize or traffic. to 
deal. 2. To act merely for money. To trade and traffic with Mac- 
beth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having a trade wind or tide. The trading flood. 
Milton. | 
To Trae, verb a. to ſell or exchange in commerce. 
ded the perſons of men. Ezekiel. 
. Tra'deD, adj. [of trade] verſed, practiſed. Shakeſpeare. 
Tra'per; /ub/t. [of trade] 1. One engaged in commerce, a mer- 
chant. 2. One long uſed in the methods of getting money, a practi- 
tioner. | 
TRA DESTOL k, ſub. [of trade and folk] people employed in trades. 
TraDEWIND, /ubft. [of trade and wind) a wind which, at certain 
times, blows regularly one way at ſea, between the tropics; of very 
great ſervice in trading voyages. Do WOT | 
Tra'vinc, /ub/?. [of trade] buying, ſelling, traffic either at home or 
abroad. | | |! en 
Ta aD1'T10N, abt. Fr. of Lat, [tradizione, It. tradicion, Sp.] 1. The 
ſucceſſive tranſmitting of opinions or doctrines, c. to polterity ; the act 
of delivering accounts from mouth to mouth, without written memorials. 
2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. With ſuperſtitions and 
traditions taint. Milton. | 
TraDiTtION {in theolo 
which have been handed 
ing written. 
. ee TraprTION [with the Romans] the unwritten word of 
God, 


They tra- 


y] thoſe laws, doctrines, relations, &c. 
own to us from our forefathers, without be- 


ceſſion of the faithful. | 

Had no more been intended by all this, than (as ſome Romaniſts inſi- 
nuate) that the apoſtles ren ſome doctrines and rules for the regu- 
lation of the church by word of mouth, and ſome by writing, there 
would be no room for controverſy on this head ; St. Paul himſelf having 
affirmed as much 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. And accordingly St. Irenæus obſerves, 
te that if the apoſtles had left us no written word at all, we ought to fol- 
low that order of tradition, which they delivered to thoſe, to whom they 
committed the churches.” Ed. Grabe, p. 205.. But as tis one thing 
to allow, that Moſes might deliver ſome things to the Jews by mere 
word of mouth; and another thing to admit for a tradition of Maſes, 
every thing which the Scribes and Phariſees father d upon him; ſo in the 
caſe before us; and would the reader ſee, of what conſequence it is 
to make ſuch diſtinction, he may ſupply himſelf with ſufficient materials, 
by conſulting the words, Rir Es, SonniTEs, MYSTERIES ia Religion, and 
Apoſtolic ConsTITUTIONSs, compared with that goodly inference which 
St. Chryſoſtam (ſo late as the cloſe of the fourth century) made from all 


Thel. See alſo CREED, and Oecumęnical Councils compared. 
 Eecclefiaftical TRabir ions, are certain ſtatutes, ordinances, or regula- 
tions concerning the rites and circumſtances of religion, inſtituted ſince 
the time of the apoſtles, by councils, popes, &c. and that have conti- 
nued to the preſent time, through a conſtant obſervance of the church, 
Written Txavition [with the Romans] that of which there are 
ſome traces in the ancient fathers and doors. | 
Unwritten TRADITION, is that of which no figns or footſteps are to 
be found in any of the fathers which are now extant. 
| Trap1'TiOoNaLl, or TRAD1'TIONARY, adj. [of tradition] 1. Deli- 
vered by tradition, deſcending by oral communication. 2. Obſervant 
of traditions or idle rites. Neither uſed, nor proper. Too ceremonious 
and traditional. Shakeſpeare. 
Taabr'riox ALT r, adv. [of traditional] 1. By tranſmiſſion from age 
to = 2. From tradition, without evidence of written memorials. 
RAD 
tradition. 
Txablrivz, agj. Fr. [trado, Lat. ] tranſmitted or tranſmiſlible from 
age to age. Dryden. 
Tr a"piroREs, traitors, a title given by the primitive Chriſtians to 
thoſe who delivered up their bibles in the time of perſecution. 
To Trxavu'ce, verb aer. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 1, To defame, 
to ſlander, to cenſure, to repreſent as blameable. 2. Io propagate, to 
increaſe, by deriving one from another. 
Tzapu'cext, ade. ¶traducens, Lat.] traducing. Shakeſpeare. 
Trapv'cement, H. [of traduce] cenſure, calumny, Shakeſpeare, 
Trapv'cen, Subſt. [of traduce] a calumniator, one that falſely cen- 
"BY | 


Tz apu'cians, ſuch who held that original fin was tranſmitted from 
*Uners to children, or was communicated by way of generarion from 
the father to the child. | | 
N adj. [of traduce] ſuch as may be derived. Orally tra- 


Txapu'ction, . Fr. of Lat. [traduzione, It. traducion, Sp.] 1. 
"OPagation, derivation from one of the ſame kind. 2. Tradition, 
©an{miſſion from one to another. Hale. 3. Conveyance. The traduc- 
8 of brutes could only be by ſhipping. Hale. 4. Tranſition. The 
. 8 in rhetoric 5 ition and 2 1 — | 
AFFICK, or TR A'FFICKING, ahi. ¶ traſigue. Fr. traffico, It. trafa- 
8% Sp.] 1. The act or practice 3 and ſelling, dealing as a — 


Is a ſaying when any thing is broken, as a comfort for the loſs, found- 


diſaſterous, fatal, dreadful. 


which deſcended from the apoſtles to us, through a continual ſuc- 


this, *Tis Tradition, SEEK NO FARTHER.” Hom. IV. in Ep. 2. ad 


TIONISTS [fraditionaires, Fr.] thoſe who ſtand up for or follow 


train of ladies. Dryden. 


T R A 
chant, exchange of commodities, large trade, commodities, ſubject tg 
traffic. Her filly trafick, Gay. x | 

To Tra'FFICK, verb neut. {trafficare, It. traffiguer; Fr. trafagar, Sp.] 
1. To buy and ſell, to deal as a merchant, to practiſe commerce. 2. 
To trade meanly or mercenarily. And trafic with thee for a prince's 
ruin. Rowe, ; b ny 

TRA'FFICKER, ſubſt. ¶traſiguer, Fr.] trader, merchant. Add;//on. 

TRA PIN [with ſurgeons} an inſtrument the ſame as a trepan. 

Tra'cacantn, ſulfl. [tragacantha, Lat. Tpays dxav9a, Gr, i. e. 
goat's thorn] guin-dragon, a tort of gum to which this name has been 
given, as proceeding from the inciſion of the root or trunk of a plant 16 
called. Trevoux. Os 

TRAGEDIAN, . [tragadus, Lat. poere tragigut, Fr. Ia yodoc, of 
Tparyog, 2 gout, and wen, Gr. a ſong, becauſe in ancient time the actors of 
tragedies had a goat given them for their reward] 1. An actor. 2. A 
writer of tragedies. 

TRA'GEDY, /ubſt. [tragedia, Lat. tragedie, Fr. tragedia, It. and Sp. 
Taywdie, Gr.] 1. A dramatic repreſentation of a ſerious action. An an- 
them to their God Dionylius, Whilſt the goat ſtood at his altar to be ſa- 
criſiced, was called the goat- ſong or tragedy. Rymer. 2. Any mourn- 
ful or dreadful event in general. | 

Ariſtotl”s definition of a tragedy, is as follows: “ Tragedy, ſays he, 
is an imitation of a grave, and perfect action, containing its proper mag- 
nitude, in a ſtile ſweetened partly by verſe alone, and partly by werſe ac- 
companied with fong ; an action, I ſay, exibited not (like Heroic poetry) 
in the form of zarration ; but which by fear and pity effects the purgarion 
of thoſe paſſions.” De Arte Poetic. Ed. Cantab. p. 16. Sec Drama, 
and RME. | 

TRAGE'LAPHUS [TpwyinuPes, of Tpayos, a goat, and «ao, Gr. a hart] 
a poat-hart, or great deer; a certain beaſt found in the foreſts of Bohe- 
mia, and elſewhere; that has a breaſt and ſhaggy hair like a goat, but 
otherwiſe like a ſtag. | ; 

Ta AO, or mein; adj. [tragicus, Lat: tragigue, Fr. tragico, 
It. and Lat. Tpaymc;, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to tragedy. 2. Mournful, 


TRA'GICALLY, adv. [of tragical] 1. Ina tragical manner, in a man- 
ner befitting tragedy. 2. Mournfully, ſorrowfully, dreadfully. | 

TrA'GtCALNEsSS, Aal. [of tragical] mournfalnefs; calamitouſneſs, 
Decay of Piety. | | 5 
 TxRa'Gr-comeDy, ah. [of tragedy and comedy; tragi-comedia, Lat. 
. eee Fr.] a drama or play, in part tragedy, and in part co- 
medy. 

TRA'GI-COMICAL, adj. [tragicus-comicus, Lat. tragique-comigque, Fr.] 
1. Partly tragical and partly comical; relating to tragi-comedy. 2. 
Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with ſorrow. . | 1 
TRa'G1-COMICALLY, adv. [of tragi- comical] in a tragi-comical man- 
ner. | | 

Ta a uu, Lat. [1payior, of Tpayos, Gr. a goat] the herb white dit-' 
tany ; alſo a certain ſhrub, reſembling Juniper, the leaves of which it 
autumn ſmell like a goat. | 

Tx ASO “TU, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wild campion. 

TRAGO'NA, Lat. ¶ Iperyoma, 870 the herb tarragon. 


TraGoPo'con [Tpayonwycy, Gr.] the plant goat's beard. | 
i Traco'eyrUM, Lax [Trayoruper, Gr.] a kind of buck-wheat or bol- 
IMONg. P 


Traco'Rcats, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb rag- wort. 

TxAGORI'GANUM [Tpayogryary, Gr.] the herb goat's-origany. 

Txa'cos, Lat. (Temes, r. a goat; with botaniſts] the ſhrub wood- 
bind or honey ſuckle. | | | 

Ta&a'cus [lexyes, Gr. a goat] the protuberance of the auricula next 
the temple, ſo called; becauſe it is ſometimes hairy. 

To Trajt'cr, verb ad. [trajeftum, from trajicio, Lat.] to throw, to 
caſt through. 5 | WE BOL 
Taser, ſubſe. [trajet, Fr. trajectus, Lat.] a ferry, a paſſage for a 

water-carriage. Shakeſpeare. b 125 

TRraje'cT10N, fubft. ¶crajectio, Lat.] 1. The act of darting through 
2. Emiſſion, The trajections of ſuch an object. Brown. 

Traje'croRY of Comet, &c. [in aſtronomy] is its path or orbit, or 
the line which it deſcribes in its motion. 3 

To Trail, verb af. [trailler, Fr.) 1. To draw or drag along the 
ground 2. To hunt by the track. 3: Todraw after in a long floating 
or waving body. 4. [Treglen, Du.] to draw, to drag in general. 
5 1 Tall, verb neut, to be drawn out in length. Trailing ſmoke 

den. | $25] | | 

TRa1L, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Track followed by the hunter, ſcent 
left on the ground by the animal purſued. The falſe trail. Shale- 
ſprare. 2. Any thing drawn out to length. The fuming trail. Dryden. 
3. Any thing drawn behind in long waves or undulations. A radiant 
trail of hair. Pope. This ſenſe the Scots retain: . 

To Train, verb act. trainer, Fr.] 1: To draw along. Milton. 2. 
To draw, to entice, to invite in general. Shaigſpeare. 3. To draw by 
ſtratagem. Shakeſpeare, 4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion or 
promiſe; commonly with oz. 5. To bring up, to inſtru ; commonl 
with zp. 6. To bend or form to any thing in general; ſometimes wi 
on, emphatical. Trained oz to the warfare. Locke. 

Train, ſubft. Fr. 1. A long part of a garmentthat drags behind on 
the ground. 2. A retinue, a company of attendants of a great perſon. 
3. Along row, order, or line, an orderly company, a proceſſion. The 

4. A rang of enticement, an artifice, a 

wheedle or'trap. Venereal trains. Milton. 5. Train of artillery; the 

reat guns and warlike ſtores which __ to an army in the field. 6. 

7 rain of gunpowder ; a line of powder. ſo laid, as to convey the fire to 

a greater quantity in a mine. 7. A ſeries, a confecution. Ideas always 

paſſing in train. Locle. 8. Proceſs, method, ſtate of procedure. If 
things were once in this train. Swift. | 

Taaix [in watch-work] the number of beats which a watch makes in 
an hour, | 

Txzain [in falconry] the tail of a hawk, or other bird | 

Trxain-BaxDs, /utff. for Traintd-BanDs [of train and band] the 
militia or armed ſoldiers of a city, county, &c. that are or ſhould be 
trained up or inſtrudted in marſhal exerciſe, | 1 

TaAT REA, /u'ft. [of train] one who trains up, inftrufts, &c. 

Tarn A Load (in the mines] is the ſearching for and purſuing a 
vein of ore. | 0 


11 * Taxa 


and behind. | 


| bed. Shakeſpeare. 


/ 


tanta, Lat.] 1. — beyond others, ſupremely excellent. 2. nature. 


r = 


Ata, It. tranguillidad, Sp. tranguillitas, of tranguillus, Lat.] quiet, 


» 


_ nefs, peace of inind or condition. 


SS -.- „„ 


Ta At-o¹, uh. [of train and ail] oil drawn by eoction from the fat TO TxwnscoLare, verb act. [tranſcolatur, Lat.] to ſtrain throuph 4 


of the whale, | | po” ſieve or colander. To imbibe and tranſlocate the air. Harwey, 
| Tra1'nY, adj. [of train] belonging to train oil: a bad word. Gay. To Trxanscr1'Be, verb ac. [tranſcrire, Fr. troſcrivere, It, tranſeribe 
To Trxairst, verb neut. [a low word] to walk in a careleſs, flovenly Lat.] to write out or copy from another. : 
or ſluttiſh manner. Pope. ; | TRANSCRI'BER,. ab. [of tranſcribe} a writer out or copier, 
Trait, /ubft. Fr. a ſtroke, a touch: ſcarce Engliſh. Broome. Trxa'nscrIer, abt, Fr. [tranſcriptum, Lat.] that which is written 


Trxai'TOR, ſabſt. [traditor, Lat. traditre, Fr. traditore, It. traidor, from an original, a copy. 
Sp. of trade, Lat. to deliver up] a betrayer of his country, or one falle TRAVSscRTTIOx, ſubſi. Fr. the act of tranſcribing or copying, 
to his prince; one, who being truſted, betrays. | TaAxscRTPTIVELI, adv. {of tranſcript] in the manner of a copy, | 
Trar'torLY, adj. [of traitor] treacherous, perfidious. Shale Brown. | x 

' | To Transcu's, verb neut. [traſcurro, Lat.] to run, rove, or paſs 
TRrar'TEROUS, adj. [of traitor] treacherous, treaſonable, faithleſs. from one place to another. It doth not ſpatiate and tranſcur, Bacon. 
TRArToOROUSLY, adv. [of traitorous] treaſonably, in a manner ſuit- TRAnsCU'RRENCE, or TRANSCU RSION, Aas. [of tranſcurrus, of tranſ 


o 


"gs traitor. | curro, Lat.] the act of running from one place to another, ramble, pj. 
RA1'TOROUSNESS, ſubft. [of traitorons] treaſonableneſs, perfidiouſ- age beyond certain limits. Jranſcurrencè is little uſed, 
neſs. Ta Ansk, ſubft. a temporary abſence of the ſoul, extaſy. See Traxce, 


.Trar'TREss, abt. [of traitor] a woman who betrays. Dryden and TRAnsELEMENTA'T1ON, Jab. [of trans, and element ; with ſchool- 
_. -. men] a change of the elements or principles of one body into another. 
TRALAT1'TIOUS, adj. [tralatitius, tranſlatus, Lat.) not literal, meta» Burnet. ' 
phorical, | | TRANSE'X10N, /ub/?, [of trans and ſexus] change from one ſex to ang. 
- TraLaT1'TIOUSLY, adv. [of tralatitiaus] not according to the firſt ther. Broan. | FI 
intention of the word, not literally, metaphorically. Holder, _ TRra'nsFER, ah. [from the verb; among dealers in ſtocks] a con- 
To TaaLlT“YEATE, verb neuf. [of trans and linea. Lat.] to deviate veyance or making over of ſtock from the ſeller to the buyer. 
from any dire&ion. Dryden. | | To TRansFE'R, verb ad?. [transferer, Fr. transferire, It. tram ferir, 
'Trxa'MBLING of Tin Oar [with tin-workers] is the ſtirring and waſh- Sp. of rransfero, Lat.] 1. To paſs, make over, or convey from one 79 
* the filth with a ſhovel in a frame of boards. another. 2. To remove, to tranſport. Bacon and Dryden. 
RALU'CENT, adj. ¶ tralucem, Lat.) ſhinigg through, tranſparent. TRANSFIGURA'TION, Fr, ¶ tranfguraxione, It. fran figuracicn, Sp. 
Tra'mMMEL, /ub/t. [tramaul, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 1. A device transfguratio, Lat.] 1. A change of one gw or ſhape into another, 
in a chimney for hanging a pot over the fire. 2. A net in which birds Brown, 2. The miraculous change of our bleſſed Saviour's appearance | 
or fiſh are caught. Carew. 3. Any kind of net, In braided trammels. on the mount. See FRM. | 
Spenſer. 4. 1 It.] a kind of ſhackles in which horſes are TO TxANST TORE, verb af. [transfigurer, Fr. trasfigurare, It. fran. 
taught to pace. Dryaer. fegurar, Sp. transfiguro, of trans, and figura, Lat.] to change the form or 
TO Tra'wwer, verb act. from the ſubſt.] to catch, to intercept: ſhape. bs : 
with »p. Shakeſpeare. 01 3 10 Trans1's, werb act. [trafiggere, It. tranfiæum, Lat.] to pierce 
Tra'MMELED [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to be ſo, that has through. 4 | | | 
blazes or white marks upon the fore and hind foot on one fide, before R To * „ verb ag. [transforatum, Lat.] to make a hole 
| througn. 
| Croſs-TnammELLED [with horſemen]. is faid of a horſe that has white To Transro't, verb act. [transformo, of trans and forma, Lat. tra 
marks in two of his feet, that ſtand croſs-ways like St. Andrew's croſs, former, Fr. iransformare, It. transfermar, Sp.] to change from one form 
as in the far fore-foot and the near hind-foot, or in the near fore. foot and or ſhape into another, to . rs, ; 
the far hind-fodt. | To TransFoRM, verb neut. to be metamorphoſed. 4d4//or. 
TRAMONTA'NE I tramontano, It. q. d. trans montes, i. e. beyond the TransroRma'T1ION, Fr. [transfirmazione, It. transformacion, Sy. of 


yon a name which the Italians give the north-wind, becauſe it fran: #0, Lat.] change out of one form into another, act of chang- 
mes from beyond the mountains. | ing the form, ſtate of being changed with regard to form. 
To Tra'mPLE, verb a. [trampe, Dan. trampeln, Du. and L. Ger, 1 of an Equation {with algebraiſts] is the changing 
trampa. Su. | to tread under the feet, through pride or contempt. any equation into another that is more ea. | 

To TrameLE, verb neut. 1. To tread, in contempt : with on before RANSFRETA'TION, t. [of trans and fretun, Lat.) paſſage over 
the thing trampled. 2: To tread quickly and loudly. Trampling feet. the ſea. Davits. K 5 

. 3 5 . n 6 Ta Ausru'LoID, adj. trans fulgidus, Lat.] ſhining through. 
RA'MPLER, 4 [of . that tramples. To Transrv's, werb ad. [tranfuſum, Lat.] to pour out of one vel- 
Trxana'tion, /abp. [of tran, Lat.] the act of fiyimming over. ſel into another. 


Trance [trenſe, Fr. traxſitus, Lat. a paſſing, 9. d. tran/itus, or tran- Trans u'sIoN, Aab. Fr. of Lat, the act of pouring out. 
ſportatio animi, a departure —_ mind. at therefore be written To Trxa'nscrgss, verb act. [tranſerefſer, Fr. trajſzgredire, It. tram. 
irianſe} an extaſy, a ſtate in which the ſoul is wrapt into viſions of future gredir, Sp. of rran/gredior, Port. rranjgreſſus, Lat.] 1. To pals over, to 


Y, u» 8 
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or diſtant things, a temporary abſence of the ſoul from the body. s beyond. Dryden. 2. To treſ ainſt, to violate, or break a l, 
TRA'NCED, adj. {of rene) lying in an extaſy. 9 . | | ND 
Txancus', by liſt heralds, is thus blazoned ; he bears per pale, To Transcre'ss, verb neut. to offend by violating a law. 
argent and azure, per bend counterchangd... _ 15 TRraxscRrE'ss10n, ſubſt. Fr. and Sp. [tra/preffone, It. of tranſgreſſin 
Tanz, ah. [traue oil] oil boiled out of the blubber of whales and Lat. 1. The act of going beyond the bounds of, the violation or break- 
ſea- dogs. See TRA W. ing of a law. 2. Offence, crime, fault. 


TaA “NIE [in heraldry] is the diminutive of a feſs, and what Engliſh RANSGRE'S51VE, adj. [of tranſgrec] apt to break laws, fault) 
heralds commonly call 8 3 id <3 12 'S blameable. Brown. b 2 - : 
TRA NncRAM, fubft. [a cant word] an odd or intricately contrived Txranscrr's508, fubſt. [tranſgreſſenr, Fr.] a law-breaker, 3 violator 
W r, {rd att i en, | of command, an offender. e 55 | 
RA'NNEL, Jubi. [a term among mechanics] a ſharp pin. Maxon. Tra'n818NT, adj.” [of trenfiens, Lat.] quickly paſſing, ſoon paſt, not 
' Frxa'nquiL, adj. [tranguilk, Fr. tranguillus, Lat.] quiet, undiſtur- laſting. 1 3 
F j #6. | TRANSIENTLY, adv. [of tranſent] in a fleeting manner in P3%2gs 
- TxanQurLiiiTY, or TranquiLLOUSNES [tranquillite, Fr. tranguil. not extenſively, after a tranſient manner. : _ 
„ Fl. Tr a'xs1ENTNESS, ſulff. [of — a tranſient or fleeting e 
5 | | quality, ſhortneſs of continuance, ipeedy paſſage. Decay , lieb. fon 
Tias, Lat. an inſeparable prefixum, which ſignifies beyond or over, Trans! LienCE, or Transiiency, aht. [tranſi Lat.] leap 
as likewiſe change of place or condition. | one thing to another. Glanville. liberty of 
To Trxansa'cT, werb act. [tranſafum, of tranſago, Lat.] 1. To ne- TRANSIT, _ [rranfitus, Lat. a paſſage] 1. Apis or q _— 
gotiate, to manage, to conduct a treaty or affairs. 2. To perform, to paſling. 2. [With aſtronomers] is the paſſing of any planet Ju 4 Gy 
3 to do, to carry cu. 4 Bol? ere A under any fixed ſtar, or the moon's paſſing by or covering an 
\TRANnSA'CTOR, /ubp..[of traſat] one that negotiates or manages an net. e eee eg by the mo⸗ 
Ku; e | TaA'xstirs [in aſtrology] are certain familiarities gaine 25 gee 
Tanga crion, Fr. ir aſariene, It. dee eber. Sp.] negotiation, deal- tions of the ſtars, through the radical figure of a perſon 1 i 
ing between man and man, affairs in hand, management. Talisuax, and read there, telfim, Arab. „I and re: 
: Trans&'LPINE [tranſalpin, Fr. tranſalpino, It. of tranſalpinus, of Trans! TON, /. 1. Removal, paſſage. The puagicunt From 
trans, beyond, and Ahe, certain mountains in Italy] that is beyond the moves of metals. Woodward. 2. Change. Immediatf eee 
| to 3G 7 | white to black. #oodward: 3. A paſſing, in writing af diſcourſe to 
ANSANIMA'TION, ag. [of trans and anima, Lat.] the paſſing of a from one thing to another, or from one ſubject or point : 
ſoul out of one body into another. Brown. another. 4. {With muſicians] is when a greater note 1 dual paſſage t 
To Taauscz'xb, verb af. [traſcendere, It. traſcendar, Sp. of tran- leſſer, to make ſmooth the roughneſs of a leap, by 4 9%? P 
Keene, Lat.] 1. To paſs,. to overpaſs, to go beyond. Popes as ſhall zran- the note next following. x. [With rhetoricians) 
their Hmits. Bacon. 2. To ſurpaſs, to outgo, to exceed, to excel. metabaſir, that conſiſts in the paſling from one ſubje&t to ower of pal 
3. To. riſe above, to ſurmount. Tran/cending the upper region, Tra'nsiT1ve, adj. [tranfitivur, Lat.] 1. Having tÞ p | 
Hus. e — mend 2 ſing. Cold is active and tranſitive into bodies. Bac , hich palts 
To Taausczud, verb next. to climb: not in uſe. And tranſcend given by grammarians to ſuch verbs, as ſignify an action pes it; 1. 
ſrom one into another. Brown. om the ; to or upon the ſufferer, or the ſubject that recel 


— — 


- Transcz'nvaence, or Trxaxscrnpency, /ub/. Ttran ſcendentia, Lat. 'o tabulum, I ſtrike the table. | zue or ane 
1. 8 g worth, excellence, 8 Exaggeration, ar] e adv. [of rwanſitive} after a tranſitive o 
vation beyond the truth. Bacoz. : eſs, or 2 tan ti 


manner. 7 1 | 
Transce'npanT, adj. [tranſcendant, Fr. 'tranſcendente, It. and Sp. Txra'xsrriventss, ſub}, [of tranſitive] tranſient ; 
1 oi | 3 t C0 
[Among logicians] paſſing the predicaments. | Tzxa'x$1TORILY, adv. [of tranfitery] tranſiently, with = | 
 TRANSCENDENTAL, adj. [franſcendentalis, low Lat.] 1. General, paſ- nuance.” ne 3 tranſitory or dd 
fing through man . 2. Exceeding, going beyond others, Txa'nsrTorInEss [of tranſitory) fleetingneſs, à 


A perfect and tran/cendental perception. Grew. paaſſing nature or quality. © + : of 
'R ANSCENDENTAL Curve, [inthe tee are ſuch as cannot Ta deve v, ad, 4 an/itoire, Fr. tranſitorio, It. — Aber tine, 
be defined by algebraical equations, or which, when expreſſed by equa- int, tranſes, Lat.) 4 away ſpeedily, continuipg fatare, l. ah, 
tions, one of their terms is à variable or flowing quantit 7. To TransLa'TE, — ad. {tranſlater, O. Fr. 174 2 m 
'TRANSCE'NDENTLY, adv. [of tranſcendent | 1 S l dur, Sp. tranſlatum Lat.] 1. 1 out of one _— To uuf, 
T'RANSCE 'NDENTNESS, /ubft, [of tranſcendent] ſurpaſſingneſs. to interpret in another language, retaining the depie- 
"of * | 1 | 
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to remove from one place to another. Enoch was trauſlated. Hebrinvs, 
3. Tr is particularly uſed of the removal of a biſhop from one ſee to ano- 
ther. 4. To transfer from one to another, to convey. 5. To change. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To explain: a low colloquial uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
" TransLa'TION, ſubft. Fr. [tra/ſazione, It. tran/lacion, Sp. of tran/la- 
#io, Lat.] 1. The act of turning out of one language into another, in- 
22 2. Act of removing from one place to another, removal. 
3. A verſion, any thing tranſlated from one language to another; as, 
Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil. 4. [In the ſenſe of the law] the remo- 
yal of a biſhop from one dioceſs to another, and accordingly ſuch a biſhop 
does not write anno conſecrationis, but anno tranſlationis noſtræ. 
TaaxsLA“ Ton, ſubft. [tranſlateur, O. Fr. of tranſlate] 1. One that 
turns out of one language into another. 2. One that removes a perſon or 
thing out of one place into another. 3. [In cant language] a cobler, a 
new vamper of old ſhoes, &c. . | 
TRANSLA'TORY, adj, [of tranſlate] transferring. Arbuthme. 
TRansLOCA'T1ION, Jubi. [of trans, and locus, Lat. place] removal of 
things reciprocally to one another s places. Woodward. 
RANSLU'CENCY, ſubſt. [of pat as; the quality of ſhining through 
or permitting light to ſhine through, tranſparency. Boyle. i 
TRANSLUCENT, adj. [tranſſucers, Lat.] ſhining thorough, giving a 
paſſage to the light, tranſparent, clear. Milton. 
© TRANSMARI'NE, adj. [tranſmarinus, Lat.] foreign, from the parts be. 
yond ſea, lying on the other fide of the ſea. Hoavel. | 
TRANSME'ABLE, adj. [tranſmeabilis, Lat.] that may be paſſed through, 
TRANSME'ATED, part. adj. [tran/meatiis, Lat.] paſſed through, 


To Tr ansme'w, verb act. | tranſmuer, Fr. tranſmuto, Lat.] to tranſ- | 


mute, to metamorphoſe, to change: obſolete. Spenſer, 
TRANSMIGRANT, adj. ¶ tranſmigrans, Lat.] paſſing into another 
country or ſtate. Bacon uſes it ſubſtantively. 
To Trxa'nsMIGRATE, verb act. [tranſmigrare, Lat.] to paſs from one 
place or body to another. £ 
Tra nSMIGRATED [tranſmigratus, Lat.] having removed one's habi- 
tation from one place to another. | ; 
TRAN8MIGRA'TION, ſubſt. Fr. [ traſmigrazione, It. tranſmigracion, 
Sp. of /Far/migratio, Lat.] paſſage from one place or flate to another. 
 TransmiGra'T10N of Souls, the paſling of. ſouls departed out of one 
body into another. A doctrine aſcribed to Pythagoras, who flouriſhed 
2 to Petawius] about the Goth Olympiad, and conſequently 
ng before Socrates and the philoſophic ſes which followed upon him. 
The reader will find many a curious remark on the Pythagorean ſyſtem in 
the Stromata of Clemens Alex. and in particular, p. 522. [Ed. Paris] 
where he tells us that Theano, a lady of this ſect, having that pretty 
extraordinary queſtion put to her, mogaia, yum, &. 7. 6. How many days 
ef cohabiting with our ſex, a woman might enter the temple of Ceres], gave 
is reply: ¶ from her own huſband, immediately; if from another's, ne- 
ver. No leſs juſt was his explication of the divine anity and government 
of the univerſe, * je Oro; tig, Ec. i. e. God is one; not, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, an extra- mundan⸗ 
mover and Far nER of all things.” P. 47. And the learned Kircher is of 
opinion, that the ſacred 7 — of Pythagoras was no leſs than the Je- 
howah or Tetragrammaton of the Fews, which he learnt in Egypt. Oedip. 
LEgypt. Tom. 2. Vol. I. p. 283. But as to his notion of Tran/migration, 
it is not to be wonder'd, if, before /ife and immortality were braugbt to 
= by the goſpel, men conceiv d not ſo correctly of the future tate, See 
-2 ITHEISM, TETRAGRAMMATON, and Teraacrrs com- 
ared. ö 
5 3 adi, [tranſmiſſus, Lat.] capable of being con- 
| vey . | : . : 
Transmi'ss0n, fubft Fr. [zran/miffio, Lat.] the act of ſending from 
one place to another, delivering over, or coveying from one perſon to 
another. 2. [In opitics,.&c.} the act of a tranſparent body, paſſing 
the rays of light through it ſubſtance, or ſufferi Tm to pals. 
TransM1'SSTVE, adj. [tranſmifſus, Lat.] — derived or con- 
veyed from one to another. Pope. | | $2.3 
To Transmr'T, verb af. | tranſmitto, Lat. tranſmettre, Fr. traſmet- 
tere, It.] to convey or ſend from one place to another, to deliver or 
make over from one perſon to another. | 
TRANSMITTABLE, /ubſt. [of tranſmit] the act of tranſmitting, tranſ- 
miſſion. Swift, te : | | 
To TransMo'cRAPHY, verb a2. [a barbarous vulgar word] to tranſ- 
form or metamorphoſe. - ' . N 
TaANsM“u N TAN RE. adj. [tran/montanus, Lat.] dwelling or growing 
beyond the mountains. ; ; | 
RANSMO'T10, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby the orator 
removes the imputation of any thing from himſelf. This figure is alſo 
called tranſitus and wariatio, metabaſis and metaſtaſis. i 
Transmu'TaBLE, adj. [tranſmuable, Fr, tran/mutabile, It. of trans, 
and mutabilit. Lat.] capable of being changed into another nature or 
* | | | 
RANSMU'TABLENES3 [of tranſnutable] capableneſs of being chan- 
ged, ſuſceptibility of change. BOY | , 
 TzansMy'TABLY, adv. [of tran/mutable) in a manner capable of 
- being changed. Fo ; 
TRANSMUTA'TION, Fr. {traſmittacione, It. tranſmutacion, Sp. tran/- 
mutatio, Lat.] the act of changing into another nature or ſubſtance. 
TRANSMUTATION of Metals _ alchemiſts] or the Grand Operation, 
is the finding the philoſopher's ſtone. © 8 8 
TransMUTATION [with geometricians] the reduction or change of 
one figure or body into another of the ſame. area or ſolidity, but of a dif- 
ferent form, as of a triangle into a ſquare, Qc. a. 
To TxaANsMU“TE, pom act. [tranſmuer, Fr, tranſmudar, Sp. tran/mu- 
tare, It. and Lat.] to change one matter or ſubſtance into another. 
TrxansMu'TaR, a. [of tranſmute] one that tranſmutes. 1 
Txa “son, Jubſt. [tran/enna, Lat.] 1. An. over-thwart beam, brow- 
poſt, or lintel over a window. 3. {With mathematicians} the vane of 
an inſtrument called a croſs-ſtaff, a wooden member to be fixed acroſs it, 


with a ſquare ſocket upon which it flides. 3, [In a ſhip] a piece of 
timber lying athwart the ſtern, | between the two faſhion-pieces, directly 


under the gun. room port. be. 
TransPa'renCY, Subſt. [ tra/parence, Fr. tranſparenza, It. of tranſ- 


parens, Lat.] 1. Power of affording a thorough paſſage to the rays of 
Uight, cleargeſs, transfluency. 2. {[nheraldry } the fame as aduaira: 
Tamer sATA v, Fr. [tro/pargate, Tt. and Sp. trax/pareni, Lat.] that 


may be ſeen through, 


clear, not opaque, 


inciple; but preſent to the whole, —chief- 


to paſs through in vapour. Harvey. 


% 
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TRANSPA'RENTNESS, Aal. [of trayparent] a tranſparent nature of 
quality, 1. e. that may be ſeen through. eh | 

To Transpt'ClATE, verb ad. [ot-trens and /pecirs, Lat.] to change 
from one ſpecies to another. 

.Tzansei'cuous, adj. [of trans and ſpecio, Lat.] tranſparent, pcc- 
vious to the ſight. | | e 

To TxANSPIE“ KE, verb act. tranſpercer, Fr.] to pierce or bore 
through, to penetrate, Raleigb and Dryden. | 

TRANSPIRATION, ſub/t. Fr. [ traſpiraxione, It.] the emiſſion in va- 
pour, the inſenſible paſſage or excrementitious matter through the pores 
of the ſkin; alſo ſome authors uſe it for the entrance of the air, , Vapours, 
Sc. through the pores of the ſkin into the body, 

To Trans?!'se, verb neut. {tranypirer, Fr. of trans, through, and 
ſpiro, Lat.] to breathe out in vapour. 

To TranspiRE, verb neut. 1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 
2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice. A ſenſe, ſays Johnſon, lately in- 
novated from France, wichout neceſſity. 
 TransP1RtiNG, part. adj. [of tranſpire] breathing through, exhaling 
in vapours. 

To TransPla'ce, verb ad. [of trans, and place] to put into a new 
place, to remove from another place. Wilkins, 

To TransPLant, verb. act. I tranſplanter, Fr. traſpianztare, It. 
traſplantar, Sp. of tranſplanto, Lat.] 1. To take up from one place and 
to plant in another, to remove (as a colony) from one place to another. 
2. To remove in general. Tranſplanted out of his cold barren dioceſe. 
Clarendon, | 

TRANSPLA'NTER, ah. [of tranſplant] one that tranſplants. 

TRANSPLANTATION, ſubft, Fr. 1. The act of removing plants ot 
trees to another ſoil. 2. The removal of people from one place to ano- 
ther. 3. Conveyance from one to another. 4. [In natural magic] the 
method of curing diſeaſes by transferring them from one ſubject to another. 

To Tx ANSPO RT, verb ad. [trarſporter, Fr. traſportare, It. traſportar, 
Sp. of tranſporto, Lat.] 1. To convey or carry over from one place to 
another. 2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon. 3. To ſentence as a 
felon to baniſhment, 4. To hurry by violence of paſſion. 5. To raviſh 
with pleaſure, to put into extaſy. Milton. 

TRra"nsPoRT, Aas. Fr. 1. Extaſy, a rapture. 2. A violent motion 
of the paſſions of the mind, a. ſudden ſally. 3. Tranſportation, car 
riage, conveyance. Ships for tranſpor:. A1rbuthnot. 4. A veſſel of car- 
riage; particularly a veſſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed ; as, (; 

RANSPORT-SHIP, a ſea veſſel for the conveyance of ſoldiers, provi- 
ſions, warlike ſtores, &c. | 

TRansPO'RTANCE, /ubſt. [of tranſport] conveyance, carriage, remo- 
val. Shakeſpeare. 77 | | 

TRANSPORTA'TION, ſub, Lat. [trafportazione, It. of tranſpart} 1. 
The carriage from one place to another, 2. [In law] the baniſhment 
of a criminal for felony. 3. Extatic violence of paſſion. Sout bz. 

TRANSPO'RTABLE, adj. [of tranſportabilis, Lat.] capable of being 
tranſported. . | 

TRaAnsPO'RTER, ſub. [of tranſport] he who tranſports. Carew. 

Tr ansPo'saL, ſubſt. [of tranſpeſe] the act of putting things in each 
other's place. Swift. : E 

To TRANS PO'sE, verb act. Ce Fr. traſporre, It. traſponer, Sp. 
tramſpoſitum, Lat.] 1. To put out of its proper place. 2. To change as 
to order, to put each in the place of other. 


Transeosr' TION, ſubiſt. Fr. Itraſpeſiæiane, It. tranſpoficion; Sp. of :ran/- 
poſitio, Lat.) 1. The act of tranſpoſing or changing the order of things. 


2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into another. | 
h To TransHa'ÞPE, verb on [of trans and Hape] to transform, to 
ing into another ſhape. 'S keſprare. 4 ; a; 
455 Tu Aus . verb act. [tranſubflantier, Fr. tranſubſtan- 
xiare, It. of trans and ſubſſantia, Lat. q. tranſire in ſubſtantiam] to change 
to another ſubſtance. 25 
 TRANSUBSTANTIA TION [in theology] the converſion. or change of 
the ſubſtance of the ſacramental bread and wine (according to the notions 
of the Roman Catholics) into the real body and blood of Chriſt. _ . 
We have already given St. Irenæus's ſentiments on this head, under 
the word OBLAT10N 3 Who, in the places there referred to, . expreſſes na 
more change in the bread and wine, from this connexion. with the body 
of Chriſt, than there is now made in the pro/ent flate or natural ſubſtance 
of our bodies from their connexion with the goſpel promiſe of eternal 
life. But his predeceſſor St, Juſtin, is (if poſſible) ſtill more expreſs : 
For he illuſtrates the point before us by the article of our Sawiour's incar- 
nation; where a UN10N there is indeed of ſomething divine with /omething 
human, But no Cuancr [or converſian] of either into the reſpective 
ſubſtance, to which they are join'd. Juſtin. Apolag. 2. Ed. R. Steph. 
P..162. See EucyarisT, OBLATION of riffs and Mass, LaTERan 
Council and MysSTER18s' compared. See alſo Trraacr rs, and add 
there, ** the /acred number of Pythagoras, ſo called.” 5 
TRANSUBSTA'NTIATOR, one who tranſubſtantiates or holds the doc - 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. See LATERAM Council, |» ; 
TransuDa'T1ON, fubft. [of tranſude] the act of paſling in ſweat gr 
perſpirable vapour, through any integument. Boie. * 
To Transv'pe, verb neut. [of trans and ſudo, Lat.] to fweat through, 
TransveRSAL, adj. Fr. [of trans and verſalis, Lat.] running croſſ- 
wiſe. Hale. | — 
_ Transverss'Lis Abdomints, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
abdomen lying under the obliqui, ariſing from the cartilago xiphoides, 
from the extremity of the falſe ribs, and from the tranſverſe apophyſes 
of the yertebrz of the loins, and fixed to the fide of. the ſpine of the 
ilium, and inſerted into the os pubis, and linea alba. So called, becauſe 
its Gbres run acroſs. the belly ; the uſe of it is to preſs it exactly inwards 
in reſpirarion. | j 45 
TxansversaLlts Colli, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the neck, 
ariſing from all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the loins, back, 
and neck, the' two firſt being excepted, and is inſerted by ſo-many di- 
ſtinct tendons into all their ſuperior ſpines ; this moves the whole. ſpine 
obliquely backwards, as when we look over the ſhoulder. | 
TRANSVERSALIS Dorfi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a-muſcle that ſeems to 
ariſe ficſhy from all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the thorax, 
and marching obliquely upwards, is inſerted into the ſuperior ſpines of 
the ſaid vertebræ. Theſe, with the quadratus lumborum ſacer and trand. 
vetſalis coll, N move the whole ſpine or vertebræ of the neck, 
back and loins, obliquely backward, as when we endeavour: te look 
| > very 
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very much behind us. If they all act together on each ſide, they aſſiſt in 


erecting the trunk of the body. 
TRrAnSVERSAL1S Lumborum, Lat. [ with anatomiſts] the muſcle that 


ies under the tendinous part of the longiſſimus dorſi: It ariſes fleſhy, 


not only from the os ſacrum, but alſo from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebræ of the loins, and is inſerted into their ſuperior ſpines. ; 

TransversaALlts Pedis, Ec. Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that 
Proceeds from the bone of the metatarſus, which ſuſtains the toe next 
the little toe, and paſſing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os 
ſeſamoides of the great toe; the office of it is to bring all the toes cloſe 

„ a 
RANSVERSAL1S Penis, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing 

from the iſchium, juſt by the erectores, and ring ay to the 
upper part of the bulb of the urethra ; theſe aſſiſt in the erection of the 
penis; | +, i 
TRANSVERSALIS Sutura, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſuture of the cramum, 
ſo called on account of its crofling and traverſing the face from one fide 
to the other. : a | 13 

TRransve'RSALLY, adv. [of tranſverſal] in a tranſverſe or croſs di- 
rection. Wilkins, | | 

Traxsve'rse, adj. [tranſwerſus, Lat. gui traverſe, Fr. traſverſo, It.] 
being in a croſs direction. i i 

TRANSVE'RSELY, adv. [of tranverſe] overthwart, acroſs, croſſwiſe. 

Transve'rst Muſcler [in anatomy] certain muſcles which ariſe from 


the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrae of the loins, &'c. as thoſe before 


mentioned, called tranfuer/ales, &c. 


TRANSVERSE Axis = conic ſections] is a third proportional to the 
| line called a ih. an i 


any ordinate of a parabola. ; 
- Transverss Diameters [in geometry] the longeſt of diameter, an el- 


lipſts and parabola. . ; 5 
Taaxsv'ur rio, Lat. [with ſchoolmen] a ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or 
o ent, uſed where a queſtion propoſed is transferred to another, 


with this condition, that the proof of this latter ſhall be admitted for a 
proof of the former. . 


Tuansu'urTiox, ſub/t. {of trans and ſumo, Lat.] the act of taking 


from one place to another. | 
' TransvoLa'T1ON, ſub}, Lat. the act of flying beyond. 
 TrRANsU'MPTIVE, adj. [tranſumptivng, Lat.] taking from one place 
to another. | | 
Tra'nTERs, uf. a fort of fiſhermen, who carry fiſh from the ſea- 
coaſts to ſell in the inland countries. See Ripikns, 
Tra'xTERY, ſub. the money that ariſes from fines impoſed upon 
a RS 8 8 + | 
RAP, ſubſt. | nap or tnappe, Sax. frappe, Fr. trappola, It. ir , 
Sp. trappe, 0 +> A or 1 take thieves, 8 
deaſts, vermin, Oc. 2. A ſnare, train, or 1 to betray or catch 
unawares, an ambuſh, 3. A play at which a ball is ſtriven with a ſtick 
or club. Locle. ee eee ee F 
Ta ar-poor, ſub. [of trap and dorr; trape, Fr.] a falling door, that 
opens and ſhuts unexpeRtedly. 185 i 
To Tray, verb act. Trpappan, Sax. attrapper, Fr. trappolare, It.] 
1. To catch in a trap, to enſnare, to take by ſtratagem. 2, [See 


* 


Trxappinc] to adorn, to decorate. Spenſer and Shakeſpeare. | 
To Traps, verb neut. [commonly written rraipſe, and perhaps of the 
ſame original with ra; prob. of traben or draven, Du. traben, Ger, to 


trot] to go idly and fluttiſhly up and down: It is uſed only of wo- 


men. . 
TES, /ub/t. {of trape ; prob. of drabbe, Du. mud or mire] an idle 
flattern. Hudibras. r. ; A 
 Tra'esT1CK, /ub/?. [of trap and flick] 1. A ſtick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball. 2. In contempt, applied to any thing long and 
ſlender. Sp2/ator. {PIERO 9 
TRAPEzZOI'D, ſubſi. [of Tpari{or, and uIE-, Gr. ſhape, trapęſoide, Fr. 
with geometricians] an irregular 1 figure that has all its four 
ſides and angles unequal, and no ſides parallel. DT 5565 
Trare'zium, ſubſt. Lat. ¶ par, Gr. trapeſe, Fr.] a quadrilateral 
figure, whoſe four tides and angles are not equal, nor any two of its 


es parallel. n 

TIAE'zIuvs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, 
ſo called from its ſhape, and ſerving to move it upwards, backwards, 
and downwards. | Ns | | ; 

Tas rs, aht. [This word Minſhew derives from drap, Fr. cloth 
ornaments appendant to a ſaddle, external embelliſhments, ſuperfici 
and trifling decoration. | | : : 
Tua Asu, . [tros, Iſl. druſen, Ger. dreck, Du. and Ger. traefch or 
traesb, Teut. the huſks and what is left of grapes, when the wine is 
reſſed out] 1. Any thing worthleſs, dregs, droſs. 2. A worthleſs per- 

n. Shakgfpeare. 3. Any matter improper for food, as bad, ſorry 
fruits, &c. 13 eaten by girls in the green ſickneſs. O that in- 
ſtead of ras thou'dſt taken ſteeL Garth. 4. I believe, ſays Johnſon, 


that the original ſignifieation of traßb is the loppings of trees, from the 


verb 3%: 5 | 
To Taasn, verb af. 1. To lop, to crop. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cruſh, 
to humble. To encumber and traſb them. Hammond. 
TRra'saY, adj. [of traſb] worthleſs, vile, uſeleſs. Traſty ſtuff. Dry- 
din | ; 


TRAvA'DO [travadt, Fr] a kind of whirlwind, or a very ſudden and 
molt tempeſtuous ſtorm at fea, ſuch as frequently happens on the coaſt 
of Guinea; Portugal, &c. | b v6 | 

Trxava'LLY, or TRave'LLY [a corruption of reweiller, Fr. to awake] 
SP of drum in the morning, that ſummons the ſoldiers from their 
To Tra'vart, verb neut. [trawailler, rh 1. To labour, to toil. 
2. To ſuffer the pains of childbirth, to be in 

To Travail, verb af. to harrafs, to tire. To travail the realm. 
Hayward. Milton uſes it participially. | 

Trxa'vail, ast. [from the verb] 1. Labour, toil, fatigue. 2. La- 
bour in childbirth. TIE | 2 

To Tx vas, verb a. to traverſe a piece of ordnance, See Tra- 
VERSE. © * ö þ 

Taavz, Tra'vel, or Tra'vise [travail, Fr. trawaglio, It. with 
ſarriers] a wooden frame, a place incloſed for ſhoeing an unruly horſe, 
See Tzaves. | : 4 

Txavte', Fr. [in architecture] a bay of joiſts, the f between 
two beams. 5: e WG ou "Ip 
Th 


Joinery] a term uſed for plaining a board, or. the like, croſs the grain, 


abour. 25 


IT R A 
To Tra'ver, verb neut. C travailler, Fr. travagliare, It. FP 
Sp. trabalhar, Port. This word is generally er ed to be — 


the ſame with travail, and to differ only as particular from general. 

ſome writers the word is written alike in all its ſenſes : but it ig In Y 

convenient to write travail for labour, and travel for journey] 1 T 

make journeys. It is uſed for ſea as well as land; tho" ſometimes nn 

diſtinguiſh it from voyage, a word appropriated to the ſoa. 2, To f 

to go, to move in general. News 7ravell'd with increaſe. Pg 5 5 

To make journeys of curioſity or inſtruction. 4. To labour t0 toll 

This, for diſtinction, ſhould rather be rrawvail. ? : 
To 'TRAvEL, verb act. 1. To paſs. to journey over. 2. To force 

journey, They thall not be travelled forth of their own franchiſes, 

Spenſer. 8 ; 

TRAVEL, fubft. [of travail. Fr. trawaglio, It trabaio, Sp. trabal} 

Port. tratoal and trafod, C. Br.] 1. Journey: this ſhould be written * 

wail. 2. Labour in child. birth: this ſenſe belongs rather to travail, 

«+ Travels, account of occurrences and obſervatious in a Journey into 
oreign parts, 

TRAVELLER, ſubft. [travaillen, Fr.] 1. One that journeys, a way. 
faring perſon in general. 2. One who viſits foreign countries for 4 
rioſity or inſtruction. | 

TRA'VELLER's-JoY, an herb. 
| TTa'veLLING, /ubft. the act of going journies or voyages. 

 TRA'VEL-TAINTED, ar. [of travel and taint] fatigued with travel 

Shakeſpeare | „ 

"RA'VERS, adv. [tranſwuerſus, Lat. à travers, Fr.] a. croſs, a- 

Not uſed. . ſe | | f an 
TRAVERSE, adv. [d travers, Fr.] croſs-wiſe, a-thwart. Bacon, 
TrAvERsE, prep. through, croſs-wiſe. Milton. 

Txavzxsx, /ub/t. 1. Any thing laid or built acroſs. Bacon. 2. Some. 
thing that thwarts, croſſes, or obſtrofts. This is a ſenſe rather French 
than Engliſh. Traverſes of fortune. Dryden. 3. [In navigation] the 
variation or alteration ot the ſhip's courſe, upon the- ſhitting of the 
winds, Oc. | 5 | | 

TRAVERSE [in heraldry] is a partition of an eſcutcheon, called parted 
fer pale traverſe. | | | 

TRraverse [in carpentry] a piece of wood or iron placed tranſverſely 
to ſtrengthen another. | | 

To Travers, . verb ad. [traver/er, Fr. traverſar:, It. atraverſar, 
Sp. tramſverſim ire, &c. Lat.) 1. To crois, to lay a-thwart. 2. [In 


3. To croſs or thwart any one's deſigns 4. {With gunners] is to turn 
or point a piece of ordnance which way one pleaſes upon the plat. 
form. 5. Fon law] ſignifies to oppoſe, overthrow, or quaſh, ſo as to 
annul; to deny any part of the matter one is charged with; to put the 
3 of it upon the plaintiff, 6. To wander over, to crols in general. 
223 the plain. Prior. 7. To ſurvey, to examine thoroughly. 

outh. 
To Travers ſin horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to traver when he 
cuts his tread croſs-wiſe, - throwing his croup to one fide, and his head co 
another. | 

To TraversE an Indidment, is to take iſſue upon the chief matter, 
and to contradict or deny ſome point of it. 

To TraversE an Office [in law] is to prove that an inquiſition made 
of lands, &c. by the eicheator, is defective and unduly made. 

To TRaveRsE one's Ground [in military exerciſe] to go this way and 
that way. | 

To TrAveR8t, verb neut. to uſe a poſture of oppoſition in fencing. 
To ſee thee fight, to ſee the traverſe, Shakeſpeare. 

Travers Table (in navigation] a paper on which the traverſes, or 
various courſes of the ſhip, are ſet down, with the points of the compals 
diſtances, alterations of the wind, &c.- ſo as to paſs a judgment on the 
way ſhe makes. w—_ 

Traversts [in fortification] are lines which return back from the 
ends of the trenches, and run almoſt parallel with the place attacked; 
alſo coudees, 3 
* TRa'vsRSING A Piece ſin ſea language] is the removing and laying g 
piece of ordnance or great gun, in order to bring it to bear, or lic tere 
with the mark, 1 ä 00 

Txaves, /ubſ. [of travas, Sp.] ſhackles with which horſes are tie, 
to teach them to amble or pace. . F 
3 a poem, ſuch as Virgil's, &c. turned into burliſque 
verſe. © | Ss 
Ta AvERSED, adj. [trawveſlis Fr, traveſito, It. diſguiſed, d. fran 

1 5 2 be 8 dure A term 


rent from his own; a burleſque. of the 
Tx avuli'sMus, Lat. [of learn, Gr.] a ſtammering per ator. 


firſt ſyllable or letter of a | word ; as, tu, tu, tu, tt, tu, W 0 ſerv- 


judiciouly 
beſt ſolution o this 


a perſon 
RAULO'TES Taue, Gr.] a ſtammering in ſpeech, when 2 pe 


cannot pronounce ſome le:rers, eſpecially / and r. 
Trav'Ma, Lat. [a,, Gr.] a wound. nd) vulne- 
TRAUMATIC, adj. [Texvparu®-, from _ Gr. to woun | 
rary, good for wounds. A traumatic decoction. Wiſeman. wound] de- 
TrRAUMA'TICEE, Lat, [Teauuarion, of og nth Gr. 54 humour 
coctions and potions proper for fetching the lerous 7 1 — 
out of the body, and by that means to thin the blood, 1 e 
the more eaſily brought to the wounded, broken 0r _— 
herbs or drugs proper for the curing of wounds, called der 0 ſul methode 
Traw'LER-Mern, a ſort of fiſhermen who practiſed unlaw | 
of deſtroying the fiſh in the river Thames. a] a fort of ve gel or trough) 


Tray, ah. traꝝ, Su. traeg, 4 r carrying 


be 
7 


hollowed out of a piece of 


meat. | $ : . draw. 


| Wo eee VC * 


the cock's part in the egg, the opaque ſpeck in the w 


id AS P A 


TRE 


and baffon, Fr. a ſtaff, becauſe they had a ſtaff delivered to them as a 
badge of their office] juſtices of /ya/ beſten, were judges impowered by 
king Edward I. to make inquiſition thro" the realm upon all officers ; as 
theriffs, mayors, eſcheators, &c. touching extorſion, bribery, and in- 
truſion into other mens lands; as alſo barretors, breakers of the peace, 
ud other offenders. . 
Ts TAI, ſub. a kind of play, I know not of what kind. Shall 
I play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond-ſlave. Shate- 
are. 7 | 
Txze4a, or TxEY [rois, Fr. three] a three at dice. 3 
Tara ehRROus, adj. [tricher, Fr. to cheat, Qc. ] deceitful, perfidious, 
ilty of deſerting or betraying. | 
ier, — 1 perfidiouſly, by treaſon. 
Taxa'cnzkousxgEss, or TreEACHERY [from treacherous and tricherie, 
Fr. cheating] perfidiouſneſs, fraudulence, breach of faith, 
' Taga'cyeTOUR, or Teza'cuour, ſub. [tricher, tricheur, Fr.] a 
traitor, one who violates his faith and allegiance: obſolete. Both uſed 
in Spenſer. , 
Tasse [rheriaca, Lat. theriaque, Fr. traicle, triackle, Du. feriaca, It. 
of hegen, of Ingior, Gr. a noxious creature] 1. A medicinal compoſition, 
in which, Wy other ingredients, reckoned ſixty odd, there is a pretty 
large quantity of viper's fleſh. 2. Moloſſes, the ſcum of ſugar. 
TrEaD, ab. [from the verb] 1. Footing, ſtep with the foot. 2. 
Way, track, path. 3. A gait, or manner 0 1 4. [In an egg] 
ite of an egg. 
To TrEaD, verb neut. TroD, irr. pret. [traade, Dan, trate, Ger. 
Trop, TroDDEN, jrr. part. paſſ. troedio, or troed, Brit. a foot, trudan, 
Goth. traeder, Dan. tneban, Sax. treden, L. Ger. treten, H. Ger. ] 1. 
To ſet the foot or feet on, to ſtep, to walk. 2. To trample, to ſet the 
feet in ſcorn or malice; with «pon before the thing trampled. 3. To 
walk with formality or ſlate. Ye that ſtately tread. Milton. 4. To 
couple, or copulate, as birds. | | 
To TrEaD, verb af. 1. To walk on, to feel under the feet. 2. 


To ary under the foot. Tread the ſnuff out on the floor. Swift. 3. 
To 


eat, to track. In the trodden paths. Shakeſpeare, 4. To walk on 
in a formal and ſtately manner. 5. To trample in contempt, hatred, or 
malice, to cruſh under foot. To be trod out by Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 6. 
To put in action by the feet. They tread their wine-preſſes. Job. 7. 
To compreſs, to love as the male bird does the female. 
TRE ad upon a worm, and ſhe'li turn her head: 


'S Op 
be TzEAD upon a (nail, and ſhe'il ſhoot out her horns. | 
The meaning of both theſe proverbs is, that there is hardly a creature ſo 
mean or deſpicable in nature, but what, if highly injured, will ſhew its 
utmoſt, tho* never ſo weak, reſentment. | 
TrEa'DER [of tread] one that treads or tramples on. 
; Treainc, /ubſt, [of tread ; with hunters] the footiteps or track of a 
oar. | | 
 Trea'pLe, ſub. [of tread] 1. The ſperm of the cock. 2. The 
dung or ordure of a ſheep. 3. The part of any engine on which the 


feet act to put it in motion; as, the zreadles of a weaver's loom, which 


they move with their feet. | 

Trxea'son, /ub/2. (1rabifon, Fr. traycion, 8p. traifam, Port.] an act of 
infidelity to one's 
dealing towards him. | 

Hig TREASON, or TxEASCòà Paramount. 1. Is an offence committed 
againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether by imagination, 
word, or deed, as to compaſs or imagine the death of the king, the 
queen conſort, or his ſon and heir apparent; to deflour the king's wife, 
or eldeſt daughter unmaried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife ; to levy war againſt 
the king in his realm, or to adhere to his enemies by _—_ them ; or 
to counterfeit the king's great ſeal or privy ſeal; or knowingly to brin 
falſe money into this realm counterfeited like the money of England, 
and to utter the ſame; to kill his chancellor, treaſurer, juſtice of the one 
bench or of the other, juſtices in ire, juſtices of aſſize, juſtices of oyer 
and terminer, when in their place and doing their duty; or forging the 
King's ſeal manual or privy ſignet; to counterfeit, diminiſh, or impair 
his money. And it is called /rea/on paramount. In ſuch treaſon a man 
forfeits his lands and goods to the king. # 

Petty Tre ason, is the killing or murder of a huſband by a wife; of 

a maſter by a ſervant; a biſhop, &c. by a prieſt. This treaſon gives 

8 to every lord within his own fee. Both treaſons are capital. 
owel, 

* TREA'SONABLE, adj. [of treaſon] having the nature or guilt of trea- 

n. 

TaxA' so ABI Y, adv. [of trea/ſonable] after a diſloyal, treacherous, 
perfidious manner towards the prince or ſtate. | | 
 TrEA's0NaBLENEsS, /ub/?. {of treaſonable] diſloyalty, treacherouſneſs, 
either by 8 word, or deed; as compaſſing or imagining the 
death of the king, c. See TrEasoN. | | 

Txzza'sonovs, adj. the ſame with treaſanable. Out of uſe. Shake- 
Jpeare and Milton. 

Tazza"surs [ereſor, Fr. teforo, It. and Sp. theſaurus, Lat. of 9noavers, 
Gr.] ſtore of gold, ſilver, jewels, or riches hoarded up; alſo a thing of 
great hep and excellence. | 

To Trxrasvs, verb a. 1. To hoard, to repoſit. 2. To lay up 
Choicely, as a treaſure, or in treaſury; commonly with 27. 

Trea'surER, /H. [of treaſure ; theſaurarins, Lat. theſorter, Fr. te- 
Hrier, It. teforero, Sp.] an officer, who has the keeping of the treaſure 
ot a prince, ſtate or corporation. . x 8 

Lord High TrRASURER 2 England] is the third great officer of the 
crown; he receives the office by the delivery of a white ſtaff ; he has 
the charge and management of all the king's money, c. in the Ex- 
chequer; alſo the check of all officers Hg . in collecting impoſts, 
tributes, or any other revenues belonging to the crown. This office is 
now. in commiſſion, | | 

TakAsukER [of the king's houſhold] an officer, who, in the abſence 
the lord ſteward, has power, with. the comptroller and other officers 
of the green-cloth, &c. to hear and determine felonics and other crimes 
committed within the kiog's palace. 0. Bs | 
Py -ASURER [of the navy] an officer who receives money out of the 
os by a warrant from the lord high treaſurer, &c, and pays 
| hs charges of- the navy, by a warrant from the, lord high trea- 
| TREASURER [of collegiate churches] a dignitary who anciently had 
wn = 


- 
— 


awful ſovereign; diſloyalty, treachery, perfidious 


TRE 


charge of the veſtments, plate, jewels, reliques, and other treaſure be- 
longing to ſuch churches. 


TREAaSURE-HousE, ſubft, [of treaſure and houſe] a place where hoarded 


wealth is kept. | 
p TrEA'SURERSHP, /ub/?, [of treaſurer] the office or dignity of a trea- 

Tzzasvre-TROVE [in law] money which being found and not own- 
ed belongs to the king, but by the civil law to the finder. | 
TEA suR v, /ub/t. [the/aurarium, Lat. treſorerie, Fr. teforeria, It. and 
Sp.] 1. A place in general in which riches are hoarded. 2. In particu- 
2 the treaſurer's office, or place where the publick money is depo- 
ited, 

Clerk of the Treasury [in the court of Common Pleas] an officer 
who has the charge of Keeping the records of that court, and makes out 
all the copies of records in the treaſury, | 

Lords of the Txeasury, certain perſons appointed as commiſſioners 
to execute the office of treaſurer of England, when it is not committed 
to a ſingle perſon. 

To Tatar, verb af. [of traiter, Fr. trattare, It. tratar, Sp. trac- 
tare, Lat.] 1. To feaſt, to entertain with expence. 2. To negociate, 
to ſettle, To treat the peace. Dryden, 3. [ Tracto, Lat.] to diſcourſe 
on. 4. Touſe in any means, good or Z 5. To handle, to me nage, 
to carry on. Treated their ſubjects. Dryden. 

To TxgAr, verb neut. 1. To diſcourſe of, to make diſcuſſions ; with 
of. 2. To praQtiſe negociation, to deal with: commonly having with 
before the perſon dealt with. 3. To come to terms of accommodation. 
Will the emperor treat. Swift, 4. To make gratuitous entertainments 3 
as, my friend zreats this time. | | 

To Ta BA ſor confir] about any buſineſs or concern. 

Tzxtar, /ub/t, from the verb; traitement, Fr.] 1. A feaſt or entertain- 
ment given. 2. Something given at an entertainment. 'T'enlarge the 
little zreat. Dryden. 


Tarar, or Tx RATE (trafus, of trabo, Lat.] ſignifying taken out, or 


withdrawn; as, the juror was challenged, becauſe he could not diſpend 
40/7. and therefore he was zreate. | 

TRE'ATABLE, adj. [traitable, Fr.] moderate, not violent. Hooſter. 

TREA'TING, ſubſl. [of treat] the act of giving a feaſt or entertainment. 
See TREAT, | 

TEA“ TIN G- HousE, ſubſp. an ordinary, or houſe of entertainment. 

'TREA'T1SE [<npahr, Sax. trattatus, Lat. trait, Fr. trattato, It. ta- 
tado, Sp. trattaer, Du. trattaar, Ger.] a treatiſe upon ſome particular 
ſubject, a written tract. 

0 ſubſt. traitement, Fr.] uſage, manner of uſing, good 
or bad. 

Tx EA“T v, ſabſt. [traite, Fr.] 1. Act of treating; negociation in ge- 
neral. Spenſer. 2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick. 
affairs. 3. Agreement between two or more diſtin& nations, concerning 
peace, commerce, navigation, &c, 4. For entreaty, petition, ſolici- 
tation. Spenſer and Shakeſpeare, | : 

TREBELLIA'NICA, Lat. [in the Roman juriſprudence) a trebellian 
fourth, a right belonging to an heir inſtituted by teſtament. If the teſ-, 
tator, after appointing a full and general heir, ſpent and diſpoſed of all 
his effects in legacies, or above three fourths thereof, in that caſe the heir 
was —__ to retrench and detain one fourth part of the legacies to his 
own uſe. | 

TzxE'BLE, adj. [triplus, triplex, Lat. triple, Fr. triplice, It. in muſic] 
1. Sharp of ſound. The more treble. 2. The higheſt, or laſt of the 
four parts in muſical proportion. 3., Triple, three-fold. 

To TakBLE, has act. [tripler, Fr. triplicare, Lat. and It.] to render 
three-fold, to multiply by three, to make thrice as much. : 

To TREBLE, verb neut. to become three-fold, 

TarEBLiE, alt. [in muſick] a ſharp found. 


TrE'BLENESs, ſub; [of treble] the ſtate of being treble, quality my: 


being a ſharp ſound, Bacon. - 
TREBLY, adv. in a three-fold number or quantity, thrice told, 


TxEepe'cilLe [with aſtronomers] an aſpe& when two planets are di- 


ſtant three deciles, or 180 degrees, one from another; invented by 
Kepler. | | — 


- TrE/ppLEs, plur. See TrREADLE.. 


TEE, Jubi. [trie, Iſland. troe, Dan. tra, Su. ⁊neo, tnep, Sax. trin, 
Tous] by botaniſts, is defined to be a plant with a fingle, woody, pe- 
rennial ſtalk or trunk, The trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a 
great diſtance from the earth, ſpread into branches. Thus gooleberties 
are ſhrubs, and oaks trees. Locke, p 
TakEs | in a ſhip] are timbers of ſeveral ſorts. | 
Cheſs Trees, are the timbers on each ſide of the ſhip, for the main 
tack to run thro* and hale it down. 5 : ; 
Cro/s Trees, are pieces of timber bolted and let into one another 
a-croſs at the head of a maſt, the uſe of which is to keep the top-maſt 
pps: ©; | | | 
77 reſſel-Txxks, are thoſe timbers of the croſs- trees that ſtand along 
ſhips, or fore and aft at the top of the malt. 
: Wale Tazus, are thoſe timbers of the ſhip that lie in the waſte. 
TREEs [or bow] of a ſaddle. ; 8 
'TREE'-GERMANDER, Alff. a plant. 


. Trex of Life [lignum vitæ, Lat.] an ever- green. The wood is eſteem- 


ed by turners, 

TREEKs of @ Cart, the iron hoops about the naves. 

T&Een, the old plural of tree. B. Jobnſon. 

' Tagen, adj. wooden, made of timber: obſolete. Camden. 

Trxez'ners, or TRENELs [in a ſhip] long wooden pins with which 
the planks are faſtened into the timbers, | 

REE-PRI'MROSE, /ub/f. a plant. 

Taxeer [triticum, Lat.] wheat, 
 Taxz'-roit [trifolium, Lat. treffle, Fr. trifoglio, It. trelol, Sp. tre- 
felbo, Port. of re«pun, Gr.] the herb three-leav'd graſs. 

Tx'eFFLE [in heraldry] as a cro/5- treſis, is a croſs whoſe arms end 
in three ſemi-circles, each repreſenting the three-leaved graſs or trefoil. 
This is by ſome called St. Lazarus's-croſs. 800 

Tag“ rolls [in N called in French . are frequently borne 
in coat. armour, and repreſent three-leaved graſs, and are accounted next 
to the fleurs-de-lis, or lillies. FS 
Taso, in Cornwal, 256 meaſured miles from London, is a cor- 

ration which ſends two members to parliament. It ſlands on the river 
Falle, which is navigable to it by _ from Falmouth. Re 
| 11 


TETTTACE 


— 


. — +-+ 


\ 
TRE 

Text'Ltacs, ſub. Fr. a contexture of pales to ſupport eſpaliers, 
making a diſtin& incloſure of 1 of a garden. Trevoux. | 
TELL is, ſub. Fr. 1. A lattice or grate. Treillis is a ſtructure of 
iron, wood, or oſier; the parts croſſing each other like a lattice. Tre- 
woux, 2. A grated wooden frame for wall trees to be tied to. 3. [Trel- 
tis, Fr. traliccio, It.] a fort of ſtiff or nag linen cloth. Ie” 

To Tarrris, verb act. [treilliſer, . to furniſh with a trellis, 7. e. 
a ſort of lattice grate, or wooden frame, for ſupporting wall trees. 
 Trema'ciuvm, or Txzursiuu [old records] the ſeaſon for ſowing 
ſummer-corn or barley. 
To Tre mBLE, verb neut. [trembler, Fr. tremare, It. tremblar, Sp. 
tremer, Port. tremo, Lat.] 1. To ſhake or quiver for fear or cold, to 
ſhudder. 2. To quiver, to totter in general. A trembling jelly. Bur- 
net. 3. To quaver, to ſhake as a ſound. Bacon, - 
p T'RE/MBLINGLY, adv. [of trembling] with trembling ſo as to quiver. 

ohe. 
nne or TEU R“NTA, the hopper of a mill, into which the 
corn is put to fall thence between the grinding ſtones. : 

TrEme'npous, adj. [tremends, It. and Sp. tremendous, Lat.] that is 
much to be feared, dreadful, horrible. 3 : 
Tazux'vbousxvzss [of tremendous] a tremendous quality, ſuch as is 
to be feared or dreaded. | | 

Tremor, /ub/. the ſtate of trembling or ſhaking, as in an ague, a 
diſeaſe nearly a kin to a convulſion, being partly convulſive and partly 
natural; alſo quivering or vibratory motion. Newton, 
 Txe'MmuLous, adj. [tremulus, Lat.] 1. Fearful, trembling, quaking. 
Decay of Piety. 2. Quivering, vibratory. A ſwift tremulous motion in 


the lips. Holder. 8 
Jubſt. [of tremulous] the ſtate of trembling or qui- 


9 


IT xE MUL OusxEss, 
vering. 
| Txz'muLOvUSLY, adv. [of tremulous) with trembling, quiveringly. 

TREN, /ubP. a ſpear with which they ſtrike fiſh at ſea. 

TrENCH [tranche, Fr. trincea, It. trinchea, Sp.] 1. Any ditch or pit 
made in the earth, to drain off the water in a meadow, moraſs, &c. 2. 
Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their approach to a town, or to 
guard a camp. | 5 85 

To Tagncn, verb a8. [of trancher, Fr. to cut] 1. To cut in gene- 
ral. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cut, to dig into a trench, to fence or incloſe 
with a trench or ditch. Bt 1 | 

To Txenca [the ballaſt] is to divide the ballaſt into ſeveral trenches 
in the hold of a ſhip. | | 
1 adj. [trenchant, Fr. cutting] ſharp for cutting. Hudi- 

bras. f c | 


TRE NcHEATOR [old records] a carver. 


TrE'xncyeR [tranchoir, of trancher, Fr. to cut] 1. An utenſil of wood 


for cutting and eating meat on at table. 2. The table. Fed from my 
trencher. Shakeſpeare. 3. Food, pleaſures of the table. To place 
their /ummun bonum upon their zrenchers. South. . | 
he that waits for another's TEN CHER, eats many a late dinner, 
This proverb alludes to the deplorable ſtate of thoſe who depend upon 
the promiſes of great men for advancement. | 
If I'd curſe the man I hate, | 
Let attendance and dependance be his fate. Dryden. 
Trxencus-FLY, /ubſt. [of trencher and fy] a paraſite, one that 
haunts tables. L Efrangy- 5 | | 
TRENCUER-MAN, ab. [of trencher and man] a feeder, a hearty 
eater. Sidney and Shakeſpeare. „ | ; | | 
TRENCHER-MATE, abt. [of trencher and mate] a table com- 
panion, a paraſite. Hooler. | 
Ta NN HA [in old deeds] a trench or dike newly cut. 
TrxE'NCHING, part at. [of trench; tranchant, Fr.] digging or cutting 
a ditch or trench in the earth. 
© Tae'ncnes, plur. [of trench; in the military art] are a way hollowed 
in the earth in form of a foſs, having a parapet towards the place be- 
fieged, called lines of approach, or lines of attack; or a work raiſed 
with faſcines, gabions, wool-packs, bavins, &c, which can cover the 
_ ; theſe lines or trenches are cat to defend and cover and army in the 
eld. | | 
To open the TarNUE8s, is to begin to dig or work upon the line of 
approaches. | | | 
o carry on'the TRENCHEs, is to advance them or bring them forwards 
near the place, | | 
To Txencn about, is to fence with trenches. | 
Tauch, Plough, an inſtrument for cutting out the ſides of trenches, 
drains, &c. SET 1 | | 
Txe'ncninG Spade, a tool for cutting trenches in watery or clayey 


d. 
T0 Taru, verb neut. to lie in 
corruption of tend. Dryden. 

Txe'npeL, or TREND E, /ubft. [prob. of xnendel, Sax. ] 1. A weight 
or poſt in a mill. 2. A veſſel called a keever. 

RE'NNELS, long wooden pins, with which the planks are faſtened 
to the timbers of a ſhip. - | 1 y 
 Tare'nTaL, ſubſ. [of trente, Fr.] a Romiſh office for the dead, con- 
fiſting of thirty maſſes, rehearſed for thirty days after the perſon's death. 
N N or trigentali, were a number of maſſes, to the tale of thirty. 
ſyliffe. _ 

125 PA'N [ repanum, Lat. un trepan, Fr. trepano, It. of erase, Gr. a 
borer] 1. An inſtrument wherewith ſurgeons cut out round pieces of 
a ſkull. 2. Any thing turned round: now open written /rundle. 
3. A ſnare, a ſtratagem by which one is enſnared [of this ſignification 
Skinner aſſigns the reaſon, that ſome Engliſh ſhips; in queen Elizabeth's: 
reign, being, in ftreſs of weather, invited, with great ſhow of friendſhip, 


any particular direction. It ſeems a 


into Trepani, a port of Sicily, was there detained, contrary to aſſurances | 


they had given them] Snares, ' hooks and trepant. South. 

To Txeran, verb a8. [trepaner, Fr. trapanare, It. of trepanum, Lat.) 
1. To perforate with the trepan. 2. To enſnare or decoy, to catch. 
TxePA'NNER. 1. One that trepans. 2. One that enſnares or de- 

coys. 5 . T 
; © 07" MIME part act. [of træpan] 1. Perforation the ſkull. 2, 

Enſnaring, decoying. 5 | | 
TREPHI NE, Tf, a ſmall trepan or inftrument of perforating ma- 

naged by one hand, Wiſeman. only | 

REPIDA'TION, . Lat. [trapidatidne, It.] 1. The ſtate of trem- 
bling. Bacon. 2. State of terror. N wm. 


g 
91 


accounted to be only one 


141 


, , + ys 2 8 
1 tak or Tas PIDN ESS [trepiditas, Lat.] trepidity, fark. 

To Tre'spass, verb neut. [treſpaſſer, Fr. to die; old la 
commit an offence againſt, to traſprels. 2. To enter anlawfull 4 5 
ther's ground | p . a 1 | 998885 

Tax “sass, /ubſt, [of trepas, O. Fr. death] 1. Offence, t 
2, Unlawful dd on . ground. a ranlgreſſion, 

General Tx ESP ass, is where force or violence is uſed, otherwiſe called 
Treſpaſs wi & armis. y 

Special 'TREsPAss, one done without force, 
the caſe. | 
 TresPass 5 law] any tranſgreſſion of the law leſs than felony 
ſon, or miſpriſſion of treaſon. 

Local TrEsPaAss {in law] is that which is fo annexed to the place 
certain, that if the defendant join iſſue upon the place, and vel the 
— mentioned in the declaration and aver it, it is enough to defeat the 

Tranſitory TRESYASS [in law] is that which cannot be defeated b the 
r e df the place, For the place is not material. 

RE'SPASSER, ſub. [of treſpaſs] 1. One who commits a treſpa 
offender. 2. 2 Go enteranidofelle on another's grounds. * 

TRE'SSED, adj. [trefſe, Fr.] knotted, plaited, curled, Spenſer. 

TRE's8EL, or TRE'STLE, * un treteau, Fr.] a ſort of three. footed 
ſupporter for a table, board, c. Alſo a moveable form, by which any 
thing is ſupported. | 3 

TRESSEL-TREES [in a ſhip] are thoſe timbers of the croſs- trees which 
ſtand along at the head of the maſt. 

TaE“ssEs, ſub/t. [without a fingular ; trees, Fr, treccia, It.] knots or 
curls of hair, locks of hair hanging down looſely. 

Tae'ssuURE [in e is the diminutive of an orle, and is uſually 

alf of it, and is commonly born flory and 
counterflory, and it is alſo often double, and ſometimes treble. 
 TxerT [probably of 7ritus, Lat. worn] allowance made by merchants 
to retailers, which is four pound in every hundred, and four pound for 
the waſte or refuſe of any commodity. 

TRrE'THINGS, fubſ. [trethingi, low Lat, from trethu, Wel. to tax] 
taxes, impoſts. | | | 

TRE'TLEs, ſubft. the dung of a rabbit. 

TrE've de Dieu, Fr. when the diſorders and licences of private wats 
in France, between private lords and families, obliged the biſhops to 
forbid ſuch violence within certain times, under canonical penalties, thoſe 
intervals were called Treve de Dieu, i. e. the truce of God. Happy for 
mankind, if eccigfaſlic authority had never been worſe employ'l dee 
Inqu1s1T10N, CELicoti, and DiuRR ITA compared. 

TRE'via, or TrEvu'via, Law Lat. [in ancient deeds) a truce or 
treaty of peace. | 5 5 

Txz'vzr, or Txr'vzr [bnieper, Sax. g. d. three feet, zrijus, Lat. 
trepide, Fr. of my It. zrevede, Sp. treeft or drievoet, Du. and L. Ger. 
drey fuſz, H. Ger. of vu, Gr.] an utenſil of iron to {et a pot, c. 
over the fire, any thing that ſtands on three legs. | 

Txkr, ſubſ. [troir, Fr. tres, Lat.] the three at dice or cards. Shake- 

are. | 

Tx1'a, It. [in muſic books] a name given to the three parts of muſic, 
either for voices or inſtruments. ' | 3 

TaTABLE, adj. [of try] 1. Capable of trial, that may be experi- 
mented. 2. Such as may be judicially examined. IS 

Txrap, ſubſt. [trias, triadis, Lat. triade, Fr. Tpwa;, Gr.] the trinity. 
The ablution of baptiſm” (fays St. Origen) is not only a ſymbolic re- 
preſentation of the purification of a ſoul, waſhed [or cleanſed] from al 
moral impurity ; but is alſo by itſelf the tiſe and foundation of divine 

ifts to him who offers [or preſents] himſelf to that Divinity of Power 
fer Ouer uri T1; Jorapeu] Which belongs to the invocations of the adt- 
rable Triad.” Orig. Comment. in Fobann. Ed. Rothomag. p. 124. have 
the rather inſerted this paſſage, as it exhibits that re/ig/ous homage, which 
(according to this writer's judgment) is paid in the ordinance of baptiſm 
to each of theſe Divine Perſonages; tho' whoever well weighs what 'n 
have elſewhere produced from the fame author's moſt genuine works, 
will eaſily infer, what little ftreſ+ can be laid on theſe and the like re, 
logies, if produced with deſign to ſhew, that theſe ancient writers ate 
by them a ſtrict and proper CoxquaiiTy. See OxIO EVI DIVINTY» 


TaTIANIS TS, 
an 


called alſo 7, reſpaſs upon 


trea. 


SYMBOLIC Repreſentation, Co- luuExsE, SABELLIANS, 
SUBORDINATION, and Homoiis1axs : Above all, ſee EocHνͥh⁰N AL, 
Huet. Origenian, L. II. c. 2. No. 25. compared with T a 1 FR 
TrxYVar. [of try] 1. Teſt, examination. With zrial fre. S neu 45 
2. Experience, act of examining by experience. Make /ria/0 by l Nel 
Bacon. 3. Experiment, experimental knowledge. Other: ap Ri. 
mockings. Hebrews, 4. Teſt of virtue, a temptation- oy writy, 
is expoſed to ſome trials. Rogers. 5. State of being 3 min | 
all rial. Shakeſpeare. 6. [In law] the examination of 2 11. 1 
or civil, before a proper judge, of which there are three i 1 bg 
ters of fact are to be tried by jurors, matters of law by tk 5 Sh 7 
matters of record by the record itſelf. The trial is the 96, : 
tried upon the inditiment, not the indictment itſelf. 1. and Sp.] & 
 TrYaNnGLE [triangulum, Lat. triangle, Fr. triangle, 5 0 ſphe- 
figure that has three angles and as many ſides, and is either P 
rical. | | | of N d three right 
1 A Plain Txtaxcts, is one that is contained under 
ines, 
A Spherical TxianxcLs, is a triangle that is co 
arches of a great circle or ſphere. | . ht angle. 
A 4 TRIANGLE, is one Which has one 71S" | 1 5 
An Acute-angled TR IAN OLE, is one that has all its 21 Ns 
An Obtuſe-angled TR1anGLE, is one that has one obtu + 1 eu 
An Oblique-angled Tx1awoLs, is a triangle that 15 not - 8 | 
Equilateral TR IAMOLE, is one, all whoſe ſides are oy chat bas nl} 
f 75 celes TRIanGLE, or Equilegged TRIANGLE, 2 triang | 
two legs or ſides equal. i Wd. is 
Scalenus TRHANMOL E, one that has not two fides equi. ; 
'Tr1XNoULan, adj. {!riangalarir, Lat. triangwarre, 
three angles. - | to 
: Nenn Compaſſes, an inftrutnent with three legs 07 ſeeks 


ntained under thres 


Fr.] having 


off any triangle at once, uſed on maps, globes, &c. les reſpe® 
Similar IANGLEs, are ſuch 'as have their three ag | 


tively equal to one another. 


of 


TRI I 
o Ofeulum TrraxcuLa're, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſmall triangular Tx 1cH0'TOMY, l. [of hs, in three parts, and tyuw, Gr. to 
bone, ſituated between the lambdoidal and ſagittal ſutures of the ſkull. 7 diviſion into three parts. Watts. | | 
Tataxcura'k Is, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the breaſt, 1y- RICK, * [rricherie, Fr. treck, Du.] 1. A crafty wile, fly fraud 
| = each fide the eee called cartilago enſiformis. e 
41 


- __ or deceit, a 
ANGULAR1s Mrſcalus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle that ariſes from 


. | the general fate. Pope. 3. A vicious practice. The 2ricks of youth. 
the top of the cubitus, and ends narrow about the middle of the ſame. Dryden. 4. A juggle, an antic, any thing done to divert or cheat in 
TriancGuLars Peforis, Lat. [in anatomy] has ſometimes the ap- jeſt. Andrew's tricks. Prior, 5. An unexpected effect. Some trick 


pearance of three or four diſtinct muſcles, arifing from the intide of the not worth an egg. Shakeſpeare. 6. A practice, a manner, a habit. 
ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages which join the four lowelt The zrick of that voice. Shakeſpeare. 7. [Prob. of trecken, Du. and 


ribs to the ſternum. | Leut. to draw, or take up what one wins] a number of cards laid re- 
TRIA'NGULARLY, adv. [of triangular] after the form of a tri- gularly up, a lift at cards. 


anole. ; Io TRick, verb act. [fricher, Fr. treccare, It, ttecken, Du. be- 
Wars ate [of rriangularitas, Lat. and neſs] a triangular trucken, Ger,] 1. To defraud, cheat or deceive by a wile. 2. To 
form, 


dreſs, to adorn properly, to knot, 


Tx1'ca, low Lat. [ſignifies a knot of hair; zreccia, It. hence trace, 


city. | Matt. Weſtmonenſis ſays of Godiva of Coventry, that ſhe rode rricas 
Txia ait, Lat. [among the Romans] one of the four orders of ſol- capitis & crines d ſolvents. Johnſon] 1. Commonly with up emphatical. 


diers, who were poſted in the rear of the army, and were to aſſiſt in time 2. To perform by flight of hand, or with a ſlight touch. Trick her off 
of danger, ſo called, becauſe they made the third line of battle in the in air. Pope. 3. [From trecken, Du. in painting] to take the firſt 
Roman army, a ſort of infantry armed with a pike and a ſhield, a hel- draught or form of a thing, 


met and a cuiraſs. : To Trick, verb neut. to live by fraud, Dryden. | | 
Tanz, fubſt. {tribus, Lat. triba, It. tribu, Fr. and Sp. from rev, % An old dog will learn no Tricks. 
and v being labials of promiſcuous uſe in the ancient Britiſh Words; freu, This proverb intimates, that old age is indocile and untractable; that 
from ter ef, his lands, is ſuppoſed to be Celtic, and uſed before the Ro- if ancient perſons have been put into a wrong way at firſt, the force of a 
mans had any thing to do with the Britiſh government. To prove which, long contracted habit is ſo ſtrong, and their indiſpoſition to learn, and 
Mr. Rowland offers many reaſons, which he mentions, by imagining averſion to be taught, ſo violent, that there is no hopes of reducing them 
that centuriæ is derived from treu, ſuppofing it to be the ſame with our to the right, Senex Pfittacus negligit ferulam, ſay the Romans: Nexpoy 
cextrev, importing a hundred revs or I 1. A dictinct body of the 1aTpvriy xas yeporra verein Tevlor eri, the Greeks: And the Germans, 
le as divided by family or fortune, or any other characteriſtic. 2. Einen alten 


peop ne hund it nicht gut bandigen, (Old dogs are not eaſily 
Fe n often uſed in contempt. Our — tribe. Roſcommon. Hh A curb'd.) | | 


family. 4. A certain number of people, when a diviſion is made of Tx1'cxed Up, part, paſl. of trick prob. of intricatus, Lat. as Skin- 


them into quarters or diſtricts. ner conjectures, or of Hit, Gr. hair, according to Minſhew] trimly 
Tx1'BLET, or TarTBOUL ET, /ubft. a tool uſed by goldſmiths for ma- dreſled, handſomely ſet off. 


king rings. | TICKER, ſubf.. [this is often written trigger] the catch, which be- 
. or Ter1sracnys yigg, Gr. 9. d. thrice-ſhort] a ing pulled, diſengages the cock of the gun that it may give fire. 
foot in Greek and Latin verſe, which confitts of three ſhort ſyllables, as TRICK IN o, /ubft. [of trick] 1. Dreſs, ornament. Shakeſpeare. 2. 


pulus. | 5 | [A cant word with vintners] the tranſmutation and ſophiſtication of 
What is it, that gives us ſo ſenſible a pleaſure when we read theſe Wine. 


lines ¶ in Paradiſe Loft, Book I. v. 446] that relate to Thammuz, or Ado. TRICki8n, adj. [of trick] knaviſhly, guileful, crafty or wily, miſ- 
ns ? "Tis becauſe the melting flory is told all in /iguids———in well- chievouſly ſubtle. Pope. | | 
wowell'd ſyllables ; in numbers that are as ſoft and gentle as the ſubject; TaI'cxrE, /ub/. from the verb] a _ | | 

in the ſmootheſt pe, I mean temper'd with the Pyrrichins, orenli- To Tr1'ckLE, verb neut. [of trtekelen, Du. according to Skinner, or 
vened with the Tribrachys, the Dactyle, or the Anapæſi, in which pe. Of prxw, Gr. to run, according to Minſhew] to run down in drops, as 
ing Number the wound ſeems to be given, &c. Say's Eſay on Numbers, tears from the eyes; to flow in a gentle ſtream. 

p 130. A criticiſm which beſpeaks a moſt delicate ear; but which may TxrccsTeR, Aal. [of trick] one who tricks, defrauds or cheats, a 
poſſibly admit of debate with reſpe& to /ome of theſe numbers. If the ſharper, a bite. X | 


reader would perceive the full force of the Tribrachys, he may conſult TRT“ CKSVY, adj. [of trick] pretty: a word of endearment. Shake- 
Homzs. //ias, Lib, XII. v. 26. And for the other feet, ſee Pyxrrcnuus, Speare. 


JamBic, Sronpes, and Txochaus compared, Tx1cornt'GEROUS, adj. Itricorniger, Lat.] bearing, or having three 
TxiBuLA'TION, /abf?. Fr. [tribulatione, It. tribulacion, Sp. either of thorns, 


tribulus, a threſhing inſtrument, tribulus, a prickly brier, or tribulus Lat, Tico'ccous, agj. [Iproxxcr, of Tps, three, and #oxxoc, Gr. a grain] 
ã ſort of caltrop] perſecution, vexation, diſtreſs, diſturbance of life. ſpoken of the fruits of plants, containing three grains or kernels. 
Txr'BuLUs [h, Gr.] a thiſtle or bramble. - Txricu'sPibes [with anatomiſts] three valves of a triangalar ſhape, 
TriBu'wval, Aa. Fr. and Sp. [tribunale, It.] 1. A feat of judgment, ſituated at the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, being compoſed 
2. A court of judicature, | | We] of a thin membrane or ſkin, ſo as to give paſſage to the blood in that 
* Summoning archangels to proclaim | part, but to hinder it from returning the ſame way that it came in. 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton. 1 8 


e | _ Txt, adj, Fr. [with horſemen or hunters] ſhort, ſwift, ready. 
Tr1'BUNE, Aub. [tribun, Fr. tribune, It. tribunus, Lat.] two great of- 


To work Tripe ſin horſemanſhip] upon volts, is to mark his time 
among the Romans; the firſt of the people, and choſen by them, with bis haunches 


ort and ready. 
whoſe buſineſs was to defend their liberties; the other of the foldiers, Txr1'ent, ſub. Fr. [tridens, Lat.] the three-pronged mace, which 
who was the commander of a Roman legion, and to ſee them well armed the poets feign that Neptune, the fabulous God of the ſea, bears; alſo 
and ordered. any tool, fork, or inſtrument that has three fangs or prongs. Sandys, 
TzxrBUNESHIP, abt. [of tribune] the office or dignity of a tribune. Tx1DenT [ſo called by Sir Iſaac Newton] that kind of parabola, by 
Tenuvwr'rIaT, or TrIBUNI'TIOUS, adj. [tribunitizs, Lat.] ſuiting a which des Cartes conſtructed equations of fix dimenſions. This figure 
2 belonging to a tribune. The former Dryden uſes, and the latter hath four infinite legs, two of which are hyperbolical, tending contrary 
acon. a 


ways; but placed about an aſymptote; and the other two are paraboli- 
 Trx1'BuTaARY, adj. {tributarius, Lat. tributaire, Fr. tributario, It. and cal and converging, and which, with the other two, form the figure of 
Sp.] 1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of ſubmiſſion to a maſter. the trident, | 
2. Subject, ſubordinate in general. To grace his tributary gods. Milton, TxrivanT, adj. [of tres, three, and dens, Lat. tooth] having three 
3. Paid in tribute. Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tributary lays. Concanen. teeth. 

_ TainuTary, /ubſt. [of tribute] one who pays tribute, or a ſtated fam TeipenT1'reROVS, adj. [tridentifer, Lat.] that bears a trident. 

in acknowledgment of ſubjection. Dawes. | * Txr1'pinc, ſubſe. [tprdinga, Sax.] the third part of a county or ſhire. 
; Tar'zurz, Jah. [tributum, Lat. tribut, Fr. tributo, It. and Sp.] TRiDUu'an, adj. [triduanus, triduum, Lat.] 1. Being of three days 
what a prince or ſtate pays to another as a token of dependance, or by continuance. 2. Happening every 3d day. 


vertue of a treaty ; and as a purchaſe of peace; alſo a tax or contribution, Tx1'pincmor [tpiSinga-zemor, Sax. ] a court held for a triding, a 
levy'd by omen on their ſubjets. e e e | 


Te Pay TrinuTt to Nature, to die. 3 ö | TR18'NNIAL, adj. [of triennis, Lat. triennal, Fr. triennio, It, and Sp.] 
Tx1BuT0'R10Us, adj. [ributorius, Lat.] pertaining to diſtribution. 1. Laſting three years. 2. Happening every third year. 
Taten aut Ax, 4% [of tres and cagſula, Lat. in botanic writers] di- TxIräMT“MERIS, Lat. from Gr. ſin proſody] a kind of caſura of 


| into three partitions, as in Hypericum or Sf. John's wvort. a Latin verſe, wherein, after the firſt foot of the verſe, there remains 
TxI'ca Incuborun, or PLica Polonica, Lat. a diſeaſe among the Po- an odd ſyllable which helps to made up the next foot. | 
Landers. See PlIc A Polomica. 


TrIe'NnNALs, feſtivals of Bacchus, ſo called, becauſe celebrated every 
Tales ere of vnicean, Sax. to give a thruſt, 3. d. in the time three . See Bacenvs, Cc. and EoyPTIAn Empire, compared. 
that a thru may be given, or rather of ris, which 1s uſed juſt in the TxTER, /ub/?. [of try] 1. One that tries or proves experimentally; 
ſame ſipnification. I believe, ſays Johnſon, this word comes from trait, 2. One who examines judicially. 3. Teſt, one who brings to the teſt. 

- Corrupted by pronunciation] in inftant, a ſhort time. | Fxtremity was the trier of ſpirits. Shakeſpeare. | . 
TxIicxxNIAL [ericennalit, Lat.] pertaining to the term of thirty Tr1eTE'rIca, Lat. [Jpdngre, Gr.] certain feaſts of Bacchus obſer- 
"Rt SY ved every third year. See TRIENNALS, : 
Tar'exrs, Lat. having three heads; as, | To Tz1ta'LLow [of ter or tres, Lat. three or thrice, and pealga, 
RICEPS Auris, Lat. with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ear, ſo call Sax. an harrow] to plow land the third time before ſowing. , 
becauſe it has three beginnings. It takes its riſe from the u an Tat'rEROus, adj. [of trifer, Lat.] bearing fruit three times a year. 
of the apo maſtoi des, and is inſerted into the middle of the Tarn, adj. [in botany] cut or divided into three parts. | 
conch auricule, led alſo retrahens auriculam. TairrsrurAk x, adj. [of tres, and fiflula, Lat. a pipe] having three 
. Wi cn zen, or Taicno's1s, Lat. [Tpxiaoic, or Tp xwen, of Git, Gr. pipes. Frißſtulary pipe or cranny. Brown. | 
Fn J. 2. The growth of much hair. 2. A fault in the eyelids, when To Terre, verb neur. [trepteten, Du.] 1. To act or talk idly, to 
es double row of hairs. 3. A filamentous or hairy urine, fo that act or talk without weight or dignity. They rife and they beat the air. 
= th 3 — in it. See Na Aphoriſm. L. IV. Aph. 76. Hooker. 2. To play the fool, to mock. Shakeſpeare. 3. To indul 
% Note. a 


| light amuſement. 4. To be of no importance. Every triſling debt. 
lte a Kar ive, Lat. er mes, Gr.) a very finall frafture of a bone Spenſer. 


Tata, ron, Lat. [in aſtrology] a planet that lies in the tripli- 


EY | To TrirLE, verb af. to make of no importance. Not in uſe, 

8 88 NES, Lat. [T, % Gr.] the herb maiden-hair. Shakeſpeare. | . | | 

_ 8 HY LLON, Lat. [TpxoPvAMo, Gr.] an herb whoſe leaves are Taree, /ub/. [from the verb] a thing of no moment. Generally 

2 T phi fennel, coralline. © - uſed in the plural. | 5 

3 a CHORON [Tpxwpo, Gr.] a building wich three lodgings or ſto Tarik, . [of trifle; nilelaat, Du.] one who acts or talks idly 

7 I TRICE | or with levity. | HFS | 


xterous artifice or expedient. On one nice rick depends 


Txzi'ris, . 


—— 


TRI 


gewgaws, things of ſmall value. 
Tarr FLING, adj 


TRI FPLINOI 


| Locke, | 
Tz1ror'1aTED Leaf [with botaniſts) is a kind of d 


ſiſting of three leaves, as in clover-graſs. 
Tx1ro'tium, Lat. [with botaniſts] three leaved graſs. 


Txiro'Lium Paluſtre, Lat. marſh-trefoil. 
Ta1'Form, adj. [triformis, Lat.] having three forms or ſhapes. Milton. 


Tx1ro'rmiTY, ſubſt. [of triformis, Lat.] the quality of having three 
forms or ſhapes, 

TrIFU'RCATED, adj. [trifurcatus, Lat.] three-forked. ; 

TRrI'camy, ſubſt. 3 of pic, thrice, and yap@-, Gr. marriage] 
the ſtate of having three huſbands or three wives, either at the ſame, or 


at different times. 


m playing at nine-pins, 
TRr1'GGED, part. adj. [of tricker, Dan. drucken, Du. and Ger. to preſs, 


Skinner] having a mark ſet to ſtand, in playing at nine-pins ; alſo catched 


or ſtopped, as a wheel. 
- Tr1'c6tr, ſub. [derived by 


Junius from trigue, Fr. from intrico, 


lets the ſhot off. 2. An iron to ſtay the wheel of waggon, &c. 
| TaicrTTALs, ſub. [triginta, Lat. thirty] the ſame with trentals. 


triangular gutter, which ſeems to have been defign'd to convey the gut- 


tz or drops that hang a little under them. 3 25 
Talolxvrn, /ubP. [in architecture] a member of the frize of the Po- 
rie order, ſet directly over every pillar, and in certain ee in the in- 
1 tercoluminations. Trig/yphs and metopes always in the frize. Wotton. 
1 _ Taro, ſub/t. [trigone, Fr. 1pywEr, Gr. ] a figure conſiſting of three 
angles, a triangle. A term of aſtronomy. Paſſus ibidis, or the trigon 
that the Ibis makes at every ſtep, conſiſting of three latera. Hale. 


ſpirits, according to the number of the four elements, each reigning and 


laſting two hundred years. 

The Airy TRIOO [in a 
and Aquarius, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 

The Earthy TRIO [in aſtrology] the eatthy triplicity, Taurus, 
Virgo, and Capricornus, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 

zery Tx IOO [with aſtrologers] 

Sagittarius, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 

The Watery Txicox [with aftrologers] the watery triplicity, Cancer, 
Scorpio, and Piſces, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 

TRTOONAL, adj. [of trigon] triangular, having three corners. Wood- 
ward. 

* Tr1Gono'cRATORIES [of Je, and æęale -, Gr. dominion or 
power] a name of the planets, on account of their being lords or gover- 
nors of _— as Saturn and Mercury of the airy trigon, Venus and the 
Moon of the earthy, the Sun and Jupiter of the fiery, and Mars of the 


watery. 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL, adj. [of trigonometry] belonging to trigonome- 


R adj, [of trigonometrical] by trigonometry. 
Tr1Goxo'METRY rigonometria, Lat. trigonometrie, Fr. trigonometria, 
It. and Sp. of Jpywr®-, and , Gr. to meaſure] an art that teaches the 
* menſuration and uſe of ng, or calculating the ſides of any triangle 


ſought ; and this is plain or ſpherical. 
Plain TzI1GONOMETRY treats of rectilinear triangles, and teaches from 


three given parts of a plain triangle to find the reſt. 
* Spherical TR1GONOMETRY, is an art that teaches from three given 


parts of a ſpherical triangle to find the reſt, | 
TRrILA'TERAL, adj. Fr, [of tres and lateralis, Lat.) having three 


ſides. 
T&1LAa'"TERALNESs [of tres or tris lateralis, Lat. and neſs] the having 


three ſides. | | 
- Tr1LL, ſub. [trillo, It. with muſicians] a quavering or ſhaking of . TRINITY-HousE, a kind of college at Debtford, p 
pany or corporation of ancient maſters of ſhips, &c. w 
y the king's charter, to take cogniſance of all thoſe vb 
marks, and redreſs their doings, and alſo to correct the fau 
Sc. and to take care of ſeveral other matters 
to examine young officers, &c, 


the voice, tremulouſneſs of muſic. Addi/on. 
To TxII TL, verb neut. 1. To quaver or ſhake with the voice, or an 


inftrument. Dryden. 2. To Trill down [ trilder, Dan. of zrillo, It.] to 


drop or trickle down in ſlender ſtreams. Shakeſpeare, 
o TRILL, verb af, to utter quavering. Songſtreſs trilli her lay. 


Thomſon. | | 
Tx1't10n, or TRILLON, fubft. Itrilion, Fr, in arithmetic] the num- 
ber of a million of millions of millions, a million twice multiplied by a 


million. 
Tx1LLs, plur. of 7ril/ [in a cart] the ſides of it that a horſe is to ſtand 


between. | 
Tx1Lvu'MInas, or TRILU'MINOUS, adj. [triluminaris, Lat.] having 

_ three lights. | | | | 

Tz, fub/. 1. Dreſs, ornaments. Dryden. 2. [Of a ſhip] the beſt 


poſture, 


ſhip ſail ſwiftly, or how ſhe will ſail beſt. - 

. TxrmeD, part. paſſ. of trim [zerpimmed, Sax, compleated] 

ag, or adorned 3 
RIM. 


To Trim, verb af. [tpimman, Sax. to build] 1. To fit out. 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow, 
That is new trim d. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To dreſs up, to ſet off. To dreſs and trim her. Wotton. 3 


To Tal, ver 

two parties. 

thing. South, 1 2 a | 
To Trim @ Suit of Clothes, to adorn it with filyer, gold, c. 

To Tam ſor mend] old Clothes ; a vulgar phraſe. 
To Trx1M @ Boat [with watermen] is to le 


n [TryavPE-, of Irs, three, and yAav@;, Gr. ſculpture] a in three ang 
be eminen 


proportion of her ballaſt, and hanging of her maſt, &c. for 
ſailing. + | 45 
To find the Trim [of a ſhip] is to find the beſt way of making any 


Ta iu, adj. neat in clothes, ſpruce, ſmug. 
* 


2. Having the beard ſhaved. See To — of a circle diſtant from each other. 


0 
clip, to ſhave the beard. 4. To make neat, to adjuſt, 5. It has often 


up emphatical. | | 
b neut. to balance, to fluctuate, to carry it fair between 
Trimming and time-ſerving are but two words for the ſame 


t the paſſengers ſo as to 


keep the boat upright; to balance. a x 24 | 
To Ta a Pzece in carpentry, c.] fignifies to fit a piece into 

other work. A oat e 1 RY 
TR1'MLY, adv. [of trim] neatly, ſprucely. 4/cham. 


TR1I 


Tarrres, plur. of Trr'ete [of trife, Lat. as Minſhew ſuppoſes] TIMa'ekus, Lat. [rapaxe-, Gr. f. d. thrice- long] a foot in verſe, 
2 0 conſiſting of three long ſyllables, as Tro-ge-te, 
. [of triſſe] wanting worth, unimportant, of no mo- Tai METER, Lat. [ 
ment. meaſures, | 
Y, adv, [of trifliing] without weight or importance. TRLIAuTLLCRI (vni- milei, Sax. 
8 8 FEngliſh Saxons, becauſe they 
igitated leaf, con- day. | 
TR1'MMER, /ub/?. [of trim] 1. One who carries it with two parties, 
one who changes ſides to balance parties, a time-ſerver, a turn-coat. 


2. A ſetter off. 
ture] pieces of timber framed at rig 
wall, for chimnies and well-holes for ſtairs. 
TRIMMING, part. act. of trim. 
it fair between two parties. See To Trim, | 
Tau, , ya. [of trim] ornamental appendages, as laces, fringes, 
Sc. the ornaments of garments. Garth. 
Txz1mo'r1on, or TR1MOE'RION, Lat. [Tppogier, Gr. ] the joining toge. 
To Tz16, verb af. [or ſtop] a wheel; alſo to ſet a mark to ſtand at ther of three ſigns that are very near one another, whereby a ſquare aſ- 
pect is made to the apheta or giver of life in the figure, which, when it 
comes to that direction, is imagined commonly to cut off the thread of 


with grammarians] a verſe conſiſting of three 


Sm month of May, ſo called by the 
en milked their cattle three times 3 


* 


. [In vulgar language] a ſhaver. 4. [In architec. 
t angles with the joiſts againſt the 


1. Shaving the beard. 2. Carrying 


TR1'MNEss, ſabſt. [of trim] neatneſs, gayneſs, ſpruceneſs in dreſs, 
TRkINAL, ad. [trinus, Lat.] threefold. Trinal triplicity. Spenſer. 
Lat.] 1. A hook that holds the ſpring of a gun- lock, and when looſed TRINE, adj. [trinus, Lat. trin, Fr. trino, It. and Sp. Tgwr, of ruf, 
Gr. three] pertaining to the number three. | | 
Taixg Apedt of the Planets {in aſtrology] an aſpect of planets placed 
les or a trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to 
y benign. It is repreſented by the characteriſtic A. Milian. 
TrinE Dimenſion [in geometry] length, breadth and thickneſss. 
Fas TRINE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in a trine aſpect. Dry. 
Tzixt'rvia Plantago, Lat. [with botaniſts] the leaſt ſort of plantane, 
ſo denominated from its having three fibres or ſtrings, 
TxrING, a pretty town in Hartfordſhire, 33 meaſured miles from 


London. 
Txrx1'NGLE, Fr. a curtain-rod; alſo a lath that reaches from one hed. 


Tx1con [in natural magic] fignifies a four-fold change of the ſtarry poſt to another, 


T&INGLE 
triglyph, under the plat-band of the architrave, from whence hang donn 


ſtrolo the airy triplicity, Gemini, Libra, 
gy] pi Boy yo" the guttz or pendant-drops, in the Doric order, called a riglet, lift, 


in architecture] a ſmall member fixed exactly upon every 


See. 


_. TrmITA'RIANS, /ubft. [from Trinity] thoſe perſons who ſtrenubuſy 
the fiery triplicity, Aries, Leo, and contend for three diitinct perſons in the Trinity; and (in the mody»ac- 

ceptation of the word) do alſo hold, that AL L THREE conſtitute thatoxs 
Being, which we commonly call Gop. See DIuERITx, and Firf 


Cavse compared, 


TRINITARIANS, an order of monks, who hold, that all their churches 


ought to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 


1RUNITY, Aus. [Trinitas, Lat. Trinité, Fr. Trinits, It. Trinidad, Sp. 


drie-eenigheyt, Du. dreyeinigkeit, Ger. of vas, Gr.] the incomprehen- 
ſible union of the three Divine Perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Spint : 
The ſame as Triad; both words ſignify a. zbreefo/d number, whether of 
things or perſons. See Tra, 
NATION in Divinity, with their reſpective references; above all, Tz 
Dun, and read there, © The holy church, throughout all the world, 
doth acknowledge THEe, the Farukn, of an INFIxITE MAJESTY 3 
thine honourable, true, and only Son; alſo the Holy Ghoft, the Comfar- 


ter,” 


NITY, CO-IMMENSE, and SUBORDI- 


„% Who maketh his angels /pirits, &c.” But not one of them 
(ſays St. Euſebins) can be equalized to that ſhpirit, who is filed 
the Comforter ; dio, for which cauſe [obſerve his phraſeology] 
this [this Spirit] only is received within the Holy, and 7hrict- 
Bleſſed Trinity.” De Eccle/. Tbeolog. Ed. Colon. p. 172. To, 
P. 175. He ſays of this very Spirit, that he is, « 20 d T9 Us 
vivo, one of thoſe beings that came into exiſtence thro! the 
Son; and that this was the doctrine of the holy Catho 
delivered in the ſacred writings,” 

Talixirx, the herb hart's-eaſe. 

ertaining to a com- 
ho have a power, 

o deſtroy ſea- 

Its of ſailors, 


belonging do navigation; 


T'RINITY-SU'NDAY, the firſt ſunday after Whitſunday. "(ation for 
Tx1'niUMGELD [Gpini-dongulp, Sax. ] an ancient Sal bee 85 


crimes which were not abſolved, but by paying a fine 
or nine times. 


| rin- 
Tx1'nKET, ſubſe. [this Skinner derives ſomewhat harſhly, _— 
t, Fr. trinchetto, It, a topſail. I, ſays Johnſon, rather 1888 a 
rupted from yricker, ſome petty finery or decoration] l 1 lay-things 
toy, ornaments of dreſs, ſuperfluities of decoration. 2. oh a tools, 
a thing of no value, tackle, tool. Have ſtorehouſe for * 5 maſt in 3 
Tufſer. 3. [Sea term] the top-gallant, or hig elt {ai} of an) 


ſhip. | a 
ac TIAL, adj. [trin@ialir, Lat.] pertaining to the ſpace 0 


nights. tuation of two 
an affect 3 or eight 


TRINO'CTIIE, adj. [with aſtrologers] 
lanets, with regard to the earth, when they are © 


f Trino'pia Necelſitas, Lat. in old cuſtoms] a t 

which all lands were ſubject, in the time of the En 

wards repairing of bridges, maintaining of caſtles 

vading enemies. "Fan 
Tx1x0D1a Terre, Lat. [in old records] a quantity 

of Jes 


three perches. 


9 and repel 


„ Gr. a name] that which has three names or 
Ts 10, It. B 25 a part of a concert, where only t 
ſing, or a mulical compoſition of three parts. 
T obolaris, Lat.] vile, mean, 


R10'BOLAR, adj. [tri 
bolar ballad, Cheyne. ] n — nſtellation of ſeven ſtars in 


Taio'xEs io _— "_ 1 
ane. | | 1 

ros in — ſoch perſons as are choſen by re 2 2 

examine wih a challenge _—_ to any of the pan» _— 


be juſt, or not. 


lic Chur <, 


hree-fold impoſition 5 
gliſh _— of in· 
f land containink 

. three, 10 
| Trxino'MIAL, adj. [trinomins, Lat. of ani nominations aw 


worthleſs. Ar | 
Urls M wat 


1 TRI 


Taio'achus, Lat. [oflagyn;, Gr.] a medlar with three kernels: Tar'>THONG [Tep%uryS,, Gr.] an aſſemblage or concourſe of three 
Ta 1o'ccus, Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of marygold, a ſun- flower. vowels in the ſame ſyllable; as, e, a, uv. See 'TRIPHTHOXG. 
To Ta ir, verb act. ¶treper, Fr. tripadiare, Lat. hence, trippen, Du.! 
1. To ſupplant, to throw by ſtriking the feet from the ground by a ſud- has but three caſes. 
den motion. Trip me behind. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſtrike the feet Tz1Pu'piary, adj. [tripudium, Lat.] performed by dancing. Brown. 
from under the body; with 2p. 3. To catch, to detect in general. Tr1Pupia'rion, fubft. 9 Lat.] the act of daneing. 
Theſe women | | - TRIPYRE'NOUS, a4: [in botanic writings] that has three ſeeds or ker- 
Can trip me if I err. Shakeſpeare. ON nels, as berberis, alaternus, c. 3 | 
To Tre, verb neut. 1. To fall by Iofing the hold of the feet. He TarirEme, ſub. [triremis, Lat.] a galley having three ranks or 
retends ſometimes to trip. Dryden. 2. To fail, to err, to be defi- benches of oars on a fide. 
cient. It will zrip and fail them. Szuth. 3. To walk nimbly, to run T'RISACRAMENTA'LES, thoſe who admit of three ſacraments in the 
light upon the toes. 4. To ſtumble with the feet. 5. To faulter with Chriſtian religion, and no more. 


the tongue. His tongue rips, Locke. 6. To take a ſhort voyage. Tais oi, Lat. C eicayies, of leis, thrice, and ay;@, Gr. holy] the 
TRIP [with hunters] 2 herd or company of goats. name of a particular hymn uſed in the Greek church, where the word 
A Tair [in ſea language] as to bear the top-ſails a-trip, is when a ane 15 repeated three times. 

ſhip carries them hoiſted up to the highelt. To Tais, verb af. ſin ſea-language] to hale up any thing by a 

; Nr, ſub. [from the verb] 1. A ſhort journey or voyage. I took dead rope, that is, a rope that does not run in a pulley. 


a trip to London, Pope. 2. A ſtroke or catch by which a wreſtler TRAIsE“CTIoN, /ub/t. [of eres, three, and ſeclio, Lat.] a diviſion of a 
ſupplants his antagoniſt. Aadiſon. 4. A ſtumble by which the hold of thing into three equal Parts. The triſection of an angle is one of the de- 
the feet is loſt. 4. A failure, a miſtake, Dryden. ſiderata of geometry. 
To Tr1P one a or To Tatr % one's Heels, to cauſe one to fall or Tzxrsmecr'srus [Wgopryte,, 7. e. thrice greateſt, fo called, becauſe 
Rumble backwards, by putting one's leg before his. | he was the greateſt philoſopher, the chiefeſt prieſt, and moſt prudent 
TRIPA'RTHENT, adj. | tripartiens, of tripartio, Lat.] dividing into three prince] ar uler in Egypt in the time of Moſes and Pharaoh, who is ſaid 
parts, without leaving any remainder. 5 to have invented characters to write by; not letters, but certain ſhapes 
TRIPARTITE, adj. Fr. [tripartito, It. and Sp. tripartitus, of tripar- and poſtures of beaſts, trees, &c. whereby, in brief, they might ex- 
tior, Lat. ] divided into three parts, or made or done by three parties; Preſs their minds; which characters are called hieroglyphics. Some 
as, a tripartite deed, that not by three parties. Shakeſpeare. Jews are of opinion, that Moſes was the man ſo called, and that thoſe 
Tx1ParTI'T1ON, a dividing or parting into three parts, or the taking broken relations are but the heathen report of him. 
the third part of any number or quantity. | Tar'suus, or TR1'cmus, Lat. Hof Jes, Gr.] the grinding of the 
Trays, ub. Fr. [trippa, It. tripa, Sp.] 1. The entrails or guts of a teeth, or the convulſion of the muſcles of the temples, which cauſes an 
cow or ox, cleanſed and boiled fit for eating. 2. It is aſed in ludicrous involuntary gnaſhing of the teeth. | 
language for the human belly.  - TxrisoLyYMPiO'NICes, Lat. [of Te and eAuuaionxn;, Gr.] a perſon 
RIPE DAL, any. {zripedalis, of tres and pes, Lat.] being three feet who had three times bore away the prize at the Olympic games. | 
in length, Ce. Tais As r, ſubſt. ¶ Jus rag, Gr.] an engine that conliſts of three 
Tal'r ENT, ſub. [triperic, Fr.] a tripe houſe or market; alſo the pullies. | | | 
various ſorts of tripe. | | Tx1sPE'RMos, Lat. [in botanic writings] bearing three ſeeds, as na- 
TxIPeTatlo'pes, Lat. [with botaniſts] deeply cut into three parts, ſturtium indicum. | 
which ſeem to be three diſtin& leaves, but are all joined at the bot- . CT CARS adj. [of tres and /phera, Lat.] compoſed of three 
tom. 2 | pheres. Rn, 
Tr1PE'TALOUS, adj. [of tres, Lat. three, and tao, Gr. a leaf] TRissa'co, Lat. []oaywo, Gr.] the herb germander. 
compoſed of three leaves; as in the phalangium ephemerum Virgini- TR1'srFuL, adj. [triſtus, Lat.] melancholy, gloomy. A bad word. 


anum, e. | Shakeſpeare, | a 
Tz1yETALous Flower [with botaniſts] is that which has three petals; TXISsTA [in old records] a ſtation or poſt in hunting. | 
as in water plantane. Tz1'sraL, or TxTSTRIL, Lat. [in old records] an immunity or pri- 


Tarrurhoxe [triphthongue, Fr. tritongo, It. tres, Lat. three, and vilege, whereby a man was freed from his attendance on a lord of a fo- 
O9Joyyn, Gr.] a coalition of three vowels to form one ſound ; AS, eye, reſt, when he went a hunting, ſo as not to be obliged to hold a dog, 
beau. | | follow the chace, or ſtand at a place appointed. 

TxiexTHo'nGus, Lat. [lgapYoyySs, Gr.] the jainipg together of three TR1SULE, Jalſt. [tri/ulcus, at.] a thing of three points. Jupiter's 
vowels; as, aon, eau, iau, zea, Which is common with the French, and rriſule. Brown. . 3 | 
ſometimes uſed with the Engliſh, eſpecially in thoſe words they borrow —Ti15T1's0nous, adj. [tri/li/onus, Lat.] ſounding ſorrowfully. 


from the French; but never with the Latin. TRISYLLEA'BICAL, adj. [trefyllabe, Fr.] conſiſting of, or pertaining 
Tz1'PHYLLON, Lat. [le, Gr.] the herb trefoil. | to a triſyllable. | | | | 
TxienyY'LLos [in botanic writings] whoſe leaf conſiſts of three TaISsW'LDaBLE [rrihhllaba, Lat. IoumaBge!, Gr.] a word conſiſting 
parts. ng | of three ſyllables. 
3 Tar1'PLICATE, adj. [triplicato, It. triplicado, Sp. triplicatus, triplex,  TRITZOPHY'E,, or TRIT us, Lat. 1glaia, Gr.] an ague that comes 
1 Lat.] tripled, made thrice as much. | | every third day, a tertian. 
| Tz1'PLET, ſub/?. [of treple] 1. Three of a kind. Swift. 2. Three TriTE, adj. [irito, It. and Sp. tritns, Lat.] worn out, ſtale, thread- 
verſes rhyming together ; as, bare, common, not new. | 
7 Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join Tr1'TENEss, /. [of trite] commonneſs, ſtaleneſs. 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, Tar'rhEIsu, Jubſt [of Teas, three, and Oe, Gr. God] the doctrine 
] N The long majeſtic march and energy divine. Pope. or belief of three abſolutely ſupreme and coequal rulers of the univerſe. 
4 | Tz1'pLicatED, adj. [triplicato, It. thiplicado, Sp. triplicatus, Lat. If a perſon baptiſed by hereticks, (ſays St. Cyprian) obtains remiſſion 
, | Treple, Fr.] made or done three times, of ſins, and becomes the temple of God, quæro, cuj us Di? f. e. I 
of ] o Trr'PLE, Verb act. [triplicare, It. and Lat. tripler, Fr.] 1. To aſk, of waar Gop? If you reply, of the Creator, [meanipg the Firit 
: | make three-fold. His tripled unity. Dryden. 2. To make three times Cauſe and Maker of all things ;] it cannot be; becauſe he his not be- 
, | the ſame quantity, to make thrice as many. His doubled and tripled lieved in Him: if of Chriſt; neither can he become hiz/femple, who 
| prayers. Hooker, | denies the Lord Chrift : it of the Holy Spirit; how can He [i. e. the 
| TRIPLE, adj, [triplex, triplus, Lat. triple, Fr. Wmaz;, Gr.] 1. Three- - Holy 9 be reconciled to that man; who is an enemy either of the 
ok fold, conſiſting of three conjoined. 2. Three times repeated, treble, Father or of the ſon”? Cyp. ad Jubaian Ed. Eraſm. p. 321. From this 
5 The Te1PLED coloured Bow, the rain- bow. Milton. phraſeology of St. Cyprian, it is moſt apparent, that he judged each of 
88 | The TRxirIE Crown, the pope's tiara or crown. theſe three divine perions to be a God. And yet St. Cyprian was no 
_ | The TRieLe-Tree [in cant language] the gallows. | Tritbeiſt: becauſe he does moſt uniformly throughout this , tract, 
on; ö TalrlicA“Tiox, the [of triplicate ;" triplicacion, Sp.] 1. The act and indeed in all his writings, maintain, that only oxe of the three is 


of making three-fold. 2. The att of trebbling or adding three together, he Supreme Lord and Gowerner of all; but one, who is (alſolutely ſpeak- 
Glanville. 3. [In the civil law] is the ſame as ſurjoinder in the common ing) Ownium Devs, God over all, not his firſt and greateſt production 


o law. 6 excepted, p. 176, 177, 323, &c. But if the reader would ſee more of 

*  Tarpri'ciry, /ulP. [trifhicita, It. triplicidad, Sp. triplicits Fr. tripli- St. Cyprian, or rather of all antiquity on this head; he may conſult the 

5 eztas, Lat.] 1. The ſtate or quality of that which is three-fold ; treble- words God, Derry, SurkRMAcr, Maxciox ists, Dirugisu, and 

5 veſs. Bacon. 2. [With aſtrologers] the diviſion of the ſigns according Subordination in Divinity compared. 

2 to the number of the elements. See TRI. Fr ITO TrirTHEe'1sT, one who maintains the doctrine of Trithe;/m. See Tal- 

ling RI PMADAM, /ſubft. an herb uſed in ſalads. Mortimer. THE15M, and SUBSCRIPTION ir Divinity compared. See alſo THEIST, 

oo Tal POLA, It. lin muſic] a triple, one of the kinds of time or move- and inſtead of that moſt prepoſterous account there given, read, one 

tins ments, of which there are ſeveral. wo profeſſes the belief of a God, or of natural religion. To be- 
Tr1Po'LIUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſtar- wort. lieve every thing is governed, ordered, or regulated fer the beft by a 

beer Talrot'oEs [of ee, Gr. three-fold] a ſurgeon's inſtrument with deſigning principle or mind, is to be a perfect Theft.” Shafisbury's 

a three-fold baſis, uſed in operations where there has been a great de- Chara@eriftics, vol. II, P. 11. Re 

f 00 preſſion of the ſkull. TriTHE'1TES [Terviilas, Gr.) thoſe who hold the opinions called 

0 got TRi'roL v, 26. the herb called turbith or blue camomile. Tritheiſm. See DirnhEISsM and SUBSCRIPTION. 

r eig TRIrOL v 6 rob of ter & polio, Lat. i. e. to poliſh three times; if 'Tr1'Tiana. Brafſaca, Lat. a kind of large coleworts. 

SE” not from the — whence it is brought] a ſtone finely powdered, uſed TRI Trox [according to the poets] the ſon of Neptune and the nymph 

don, in poliſhing. Calais ; Neptune's trumpeter, whom they feign to have been a man 

7 1 Tat rob, or Tatros, ſub. [tripus, Lat. Torres, of les, three, and 2g, upwards, as far as to the middle, a dolphin below, and his fore feet like 

9 Gr. a foot] a three footed ſtool, on which a prieſteſs of Apollo, at Del- thoſe of a horle, and two circular tails, 

aun phos, uſed to fit, when ſhe gave forth her oracles. See OrxacLes. Te1'Ton, a vane or weather-cock. 

Jn Tzxipos [at Cambridge] the prævaricator at the univerſity, the ſame TzrToxe [in muſic] a falſe concord conſiſting of three tones, or a 

1 as terræ fiilius at Oxford. greater third and a greater tone. 
rec # Tx I'PPANT, adj. Fr, [in heraldry] tripping. Trr'TURABLE, adj. Fr. [from triturate] that may be triturated. 


9 Tarrrzx, At. [of trip] 1. One who trips. 2. Quick, nimble. TriTura'T10N, Jaht Fr. Crrituro, Lat.] 1. ¶ In pharmacy] the act 
1 ebb. Milton. of beating or pounding in a mortar, the reduction of any ſubſtance to 
RI PPING, aq. [from grip] 1. Walking nimbly or lightly upon the powder upon a ſtone with a muller, as colours are ground; levigation. 
toes. 2. Stumbling with the feet. 3. Faltering with the tongue. See Brown. 2. [In phyſic] the action oſ the ſtomach on the food, as being 
To Trp. X | ſuppoſed to act by grinding; but our later and more correct anatowiſts 


1 i Ja 
la wi gerne. ſubſt. [of trip] light dance. Milton. have found out other caufes of far greater efficacy to digeſtion, than mere 
; 50 5 RI PPINGLY, add. [0 tripping] with agility, with quick motion. maſcular contraction. oF ky common currant berries, ſays Monroe, 
en ate 1 LESS Ss N 2 iz A. | | Can- 
No 85. | * 


Tx1'pToTE [trip/oton, Lat. of Ienleles, Gr.] a defective noun which 


A 
. 
w he” 
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ruſty and tending to diſſolution; but not one bit of 


now C trump. See TRUMP. 
mathematical ſcience that demonſtrates the properties of all circular mg. 


" ſtaff in their hand, reſting on their thigh, and the triumphal crown, or /*r- 
TRroD, or Teo'ppen, part. paſſ. of zread, 


TRO 


Cannot be broke by this preſſure; its little pellicle paſſes entire“. And Tro'caius, or T'xo'cailE [Toxr®-, or woyinng, Gr. J t | 
in an idiot's uu —— found, braſs, iron nails, Ic. the iron a little ring, or cavity, that ſurrounds * 9 the TY. 8 
the ſtomach hurt by called the caſemate, and oftentimes the cotia, on account of its had / 
| | dark appearance. Es | fo 
Tar1'veT, ſubft. See TrEveT. | | Trocar'iice, or TRocht'LICs, /ubft. [of Wrox, of Joe Gr 
Tr1'vial, adi. Fr. —_— It of trivialis, Lat.] 1. Vile, vulgar, wheel] the art of wheel-work, or a mechanical ſcience which 3 
ſach as may be picked up in the highway. 2. Light, inconliderable, ſtrates the properties of all circular motions. Trochilict, or the art of 
trifling: this is more frequent, tho' leſs juſt. 1 — wheel inſtruments. Wiltins. | 
Txi'viaLLY, adv. [of trivial] 1. Commonly, vulgarly. 2. Tri- TAO cn Os, /utf. [with hunters] the ſmall branches on thę top of x 
flingly, inſignificantly. deer's head. 
Tr1'vialness [of trivial] 1. Commonneſs, vulgarity. 2. Inſignifi- TRo'culscs, /ubt [troch:;/que, Fr. trociſcho, It. trochiſes, Sp. trachiſ. 
cantneſs, lightneſs. cus, Lat. ToxroxD-, Gr.] a kind of tablet or lozenge made out of a {| 
To Tzxr umn, verb neut. [triomfer, Fr. trionfare, It. triumfar, Sp. paſte, and then dried, to be held in the mouth to melt there. Trochijes 
of triumpho, Lat.] 1. To make a ſolemn and pompous entry, on account of vipers. Bacon. 
of a victory or ſome noble atchievement ; to rejoice for victory: Dry- TRocxi'Ttz, Lat. a fort of figured foſſil ſtones, reſembling plants 
den accents it on the ſecond ſyllable. 2. To obtain victory, to ſubdue vulgarly called St. Cuthbert's-beard. N 
or get the maſtery over one's paſſions, or any thing elſe : with over. Tro'CHLEa, Lat. [of Tgoy®-, of Teexw, Gr. to run] one of the fix me. 
Over whom he had ſufficiently triumphed. Knolles, 3. To glory or Chanical powers, commonly called the pulley. 
take pride in, to inſult upon an advantage gained. Trocaiea'res, Lat. [with = prog” the oblique muſcles of the 
Tar'uurn, ſubſt. [trionfe, Fr. trionfo, It. triumfo, Sp. of triumphus, eye, ſo named becauſe they ſerve to pull the eye obliquely upwards or 
Lat.] 1. A ſolemn pomp or public thow at the return of a victorious downwards, as if turned like a pulley. 
eral from the wars. 2. State of being victorious. In triumph iſ- Tao en us [of o., of Teexw, Gr. to run round] 1. A wheel, 2. 
ing. Milton. 3. Conqueſt; a victory. Arcs of triumph. Pape. 4. A ſmall round lump of any thing. | 
Trocnor'y [with geometricians] a figure made by the upper end of 


Joy for ſucceſs. Great 2 and rejoicing was in heaven. Milton. 
5. A conquering card, one of the ſame ſute with that turned up at whiſt, the diameter of a circle, turned about a right line. 
Trocao'LIcs [of h, Gr. a wheel] the art of wheel. work, or a 


the ſharp points of the nails. Phil. Tran/. 


TriumMPH was the higheſt honour the Romans granted their generals, 7 
to encourage them to ſerve their country with the utmoſt bravery. tion.. 

They were mounted on a chariot glittering with gold and adorned Tropez [of tnedan, Sax.) the preterite of tread. See To TRxkab. 
with precious ſtones, themſelves armed cap a-pee, holding, a generals TaODE, Vac. [from trode, pret. of tread] footing. Obſolete, Ser. 


arland, on their head ; the chariot drawn by the fineſt horſes that could 
be had; and ſometimes by lions, as that of Mark Antony; or by ele- TrO0'GLODITE, ſubſe. [lewynodulng, Gr.] 1. One who inhabits caves of 
phants, as that of Pompey, when he triumphed over Afric. the earth. Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. A little bird, a wren, a hedge 
Kings, princes, generals of armies and other captive commanders, ſparrow. | | 
chained two and two, their hands bound behind their backs, and hang TroGLO'DITEsS [of Tg ynodura, of TewyMn, a cave, and Juw, to pene- 
ing down their heads, following the triumphal chariot. trate] a people of Ethiopia, who are ſaid to have lived in caves under 
Attended by the Roman cohorts and legions richly adorned, abun- ground. | 
dance of trophies lying at their feet; as crowns of gold, coſtly veſſals Trojan, adj. belonging to the ſtate or city of Troy. 
full of gold and ſilver medals, arms and colours of the vanquiſhed, or Trojan War, The right adjuſting the za of the taking of Troy 
conquered nations. 105 is of great importance in chronology ; Jackſon, in his Chronologic Anti. 
Taiv'urHATL, adj. [triumphalis, Lat. triomfal, Fr. trionfale, It. ri. fuities, vol. III. p. 332. ſays, from what has been obſerved we may 
umfal, Sp.] pertaining to a triumph, uſed in celebrating a triumph or with great exactneſs fix the famous zra of the deſtruction of Troy to the 
ictory. | year before Chriſt 1183, which was the computation of Erato/henes and 
Talv'urhal Crown [among the Romans] was a garland of laurel, others; or to the r gone 1184, which was the computation of 
granted to be worn by generals that had vanquiſhed their enemies; and Apolloadorus, the learned Athenian chronologer, and others.” But Sir 
on that account, to whom the ſenate granted a triumph. Iſaac Newton brings it ſomewhat lower down, and places it about the 
 Tzrumena'L1s, Lat. a name given Hercules. year 904 before Chriſt, We have already aſſigned his reaſons in part 
Tr1v'MPHAL, fub/t. [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments] a to- for ſo conſiderable a variation, under the word chron/gy; and fhal 
ken of victory: not in ule. Milton. | now ſubjoin ſomething which has occured to ze in the courſe of ay 
T'sx1U'MPHANT, adj. [triomfant,: Fr. trionfante, It. triumfante, Sp. reading, and which ſeems to favour his opinion; Plutarch [in his lite 
triumphans, Lat.] 1. Triumphing, celebrating a victory. 2. Rejoicing of Cimon] obſerves, that he removed the bones of Theſcus from tic 
as for victory. 3. Victorious, graced with conqueſts. Intends to paſs iſle of Scyros to Athens about four hundred years after Theſeus fuk left 
* griumphant, Milton. | that country. Now this fact of Cimon's (by comparing Plutarch and 
Tx1U"MPHANTLY, adv. [of triamphant] 1. With triumph, joyfully, Petavius, Ration. . 88, together] may be placed about the year 471 
as for a victory, in token of victory. 2. ViRoriouſly, with ſucceſs. before Chriſt ; and Theſeus (as is * well known) flouriſhed in the age 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin. Shakeſpeare, 3. With inſo- preceding the Trojan war. But ſee CuronoLocy and Disk com- 


lent exultation. | pared. | 

Txrx1v MyHER, ſubſe. [of triumph] he that triumphs. Shakyſpeare. . *® Neftor, in the firſt book of the lied, tells us, that he had col. 

Tar'uvurninc, part. paſſe [of triumph ; triumpbans, Lat. trionfant, verſed with Theſeus in his younger days; and in the 12th book ; 
K.] making a triumphant proceſſion, alſo glorying. See To Tzx- we find Coley, the ſon of his good friend Pirithois, final. 

| zing him ſelf in the action. Had, lib. 12. v. 128, io. . 1 
cd, 


UMPH. 
Tatu'uvix, ſub. Fr. It. Sp. of Lat. one of the three magiſtrates of To TrxoLL, verb a#. [trollen, Du. to roll; perhaps from 7 
the criumvirate, who governed the Roman empire with equal authority, Lat. a thing to turn round. Fohy/ox] to move circularly, to drive 
and in conjunction called triumviri. | about. Troll about the bridal bowl. Shakefpeare. | 
Taz1U'MviRaTE, fubſt. (triumvirat, Fr. triumwirato, Tt. triumviral To TROLL, verb neut. 1. To roll, to run round. 2. To net 
Sp. of triumviratus, Lat.] the government of the triumviri, wherein and down idly. To rell it in a coach. Swift. 3. To fiſh for 
three great men ſhared the ſovereign power of the Romans; as that of towards the bottom, with a rod whoſe line runs on a reel or pulley 3 
* Marcus Antonius, and Lepidus. which I ſuppoſe, ſays Johnſon, gives occaſion to the term. Po 
RIU'NE, adj. [2. d. tres in uno, Lat. f. e. three in one] a term by TROLL-Flower, a flower otherwiſe called crow-foot or Re 4 
ſome applied to God, to ſignify the unity of the god- head in a trinity of TROII-Madam, /ubſt. [tron madame, Fr.] a game uſually called P 
ons. A triunedeity. Burnet. geon-holes, 
| Ta1xa'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of vervain. Tz90'LLOP, ub}. a ſlattern, a looſe woman careleſs in __ 1 
To TrxoaT, verb neut. [with hunters] to cry, as a buck does at rut- TRoLMADPAuE, or Taou-MaDAu, /ub/P. [of this word 4 age hat, 
* op 215 | the meaning] A fellow I have known to go about wich 7a 
ROCHA IC, adj, [lgoxarx®-, belonging to a troc hu] 1. Conſiſting Shakeſpeare. | | 
of the foot ſo called; as, trochaic verſe, i. e. a verſe conſiſting of the TRO“MA, Lat. Lega, Gr.] a wound proceeding from any 
foot trocheus: or, 2d. Simply belonging to that foot. Thus the Scho- cauſe. | ino, or depit 
liaft on Sophoc 4jax, v. 930, informs us, ( that the Atticks, when aſing TroMo'tss, or Tro'mos, Lat [eo , Gr.] a trembling» 
the Greek word [aga, ara] by way of queſtion, write it after the erazhaic vation of the voluntary motion of the ſenſes. ent with) an 2 
manner; but when uſed as a conjuctive, they write it indifferently, fome- Tro'nace, aH. [of trona, old Eng. a beam to weight 10 the act o 
times after the trochaic, and ſomtimes after the pyrrichian manner.” Ap. tient cuſtom or toll taken for the weighing of wol; * y 
pendiæ ad. Theſaur. H. Steph. Conſtantin, &c. See TrROch&us and weighing wool in a publick market. - 1-4 the wool tht 
„ eee 8 3 55 3 5 | | os ” officer, who in former times weighed | 
 Tro'cas, . [corra m trois guart, Fr. in ſu a pipe was bro into the City of London. | 
made of RE 165 or ſteel, with a 2 oy in = 1 ze in r ſignifies a croſs or ſome ot 
ping dropſical perſons. | in pieces; yet ſo, that all the pieces are ſo placed, as to 
ROCHA'NTERS {leoxalness, Gr.] two proceſſes in the upper part of form, tho' ſet at a ſmall diſtance, one from the other. 
the thigh-bone, otherwiſe called rotator major & minor, in which the Txrxons-Weight, troy-weight. O. nop, Su. le 
tendons of many muſcles terminate. | Troop [froupe, Fr. truppa, It. tropa, Sp. troope, Du. um gather 
Trocnya'ical [trocharque, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] conliſting of trochees. low Lat.] a noun collective, which Renter; 1. oo Pe in this © 
See Trocna'lc. , | | ed together or going in a company. 2. A body of ſol ef cavalry 15 
TuochkEx, ſub/t. [trochet Fr. trocbæus, in Latin poetry; Tpoxar@e, Gr.] only uſed in the plural. See TxoorSs. 3. A ſmall body YI of 2 fr 
a foot which conſiſts of two ſyllables, the firſt long and the other ſhort. à rrocp of horſe, a ſmall body of horſe under the comm 
It is the reverſe of the jambic, and ſtyl'd by Longinus, in his treatiſe of the tain. | : into or joine 
Sublime, pilgov opynromor, i. e. the dancing meaſure. And would the Iadependent TrOOP, a troop that is not imbodied into 
reader perceive what different effects theſe oppoſite numbers have on the regiment. "> in a boch. \ 
Dos , Which conſiſts of the o Tzoar, verb neut. [from the ſabſt.] 1. To ma 


outward 


her thing eit 
keep up ® 


dto aff 


ear, he need only compare that couplet of Dryden 
rrochaic foot, To march in company. | 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, | | All the large effects, hoy 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures ——— ; 1 That troop with majeſty. Shakeſpeare. wo get L 
wich that line of Milton, which conſiſts of the jambic, To Too away, To Tabor of, or To Taoor uf» \ 
march off haſtily. or go togete 


He call'd ſo loud, that all the hollow deep 
| Of hell reſfqunded——— ; 
See Jauzic, 

pared. 


Fr.] to aſſemble 
To Txoor N [Cattrouger, Fr. J | ws 1 


0 | | | 
PYReICHIVS, Taiszachrs, and BLANK Verſ com- troops or multi 


1 0 
Taoo' RR, ſubſp. [of troap] a horſe ſoldier. A trooper fights only 
on horſe- back; a dragoon marches on horſe-back, but fights either as a 
horſeman or footman. 5 8 
Taoors ¶rroupes, Fr. truppe, It.] ſoldiers in general, under whatever 
denomination. 
Troy, Tnore, or Tuxor [of xnoppe, Snoppe, Sax. dorp, Du. and 
L. Ger. dorff, H. Ger. a village] at the end of proper names of places, 
denotes a village; as Cracanthorp. | 

- Troyes, /ubſt. Fr. [tropo, It. and Sp. tropus, Lat. ge Tgrmw, Gr. 
to turn; in rhetoric] a change of a word from its original ſignification. 
A trope is included in a ſingle word, ahd a figure in a ſentence. A trope 
dente the thing to which it is applied, only on account of the con- 
nection and relation it has to that whoſe proper name it is; or it is, when 
a word is transferred from a thing, which it ſignifies properly, to ſome- 
thing elſe. And tho* we may reckon as many ſorts of tropes, as we 
can denote different relations, yet rhetoricians have eſtabliſhed but a few; 
as, metonomy, ſynechdoche, metanomaſia, a metaphor, an allegory, a litotes, 
an hyperbole, an irony and catachrefis, See SIMILE. 

 Tro'ewreD, adj. [of trophy] adorned with trophies. 

Tro'erTes [ot Ternw, Gr. to turn] a ſect who maintained that the 
word was made fleſh or man. 

TRro'pay [topeum, tropheum, Lat. trophee, Fr. trofeo, It. and Sp. Tgo- 
Tao, Of Teomn, of Jer, Gr. to turn, which ſigniſies the flight of ene- 
mies] an enemy's ſpoils ſhewn or hong up as a token of victory. 

TRroyny (in painting, carving, &c.)] the repreſentation of pikes, 


- halberts, drums, colours, croſlets, and other weapons and inſtruments 


of war. 
Toru [in architecture] an ornament repreſenting the trunk of a 


tree, charged or encompaſſed all round about with arms or military wea- 


pons, both offenſive and defenſive. |, 155 
Taornr-Money, a duty of four-pence, paid annually by houſe- 
keepers, or their landlords, for the drums, colours, &c. of the com- 
panies or regiments of militia. 
Toric AL, adj. [of trepe; Igor, Gr.] 1. Rhetorically changed 
from the original meaning, relating to a trope. 2. [From tropic] pla- 
ced near the tropic, pertaining to the tropics. 25 
Tero'erci Morbi, Lat. ſuch diſeaſes as thoſe inhabitants are moſt liable 
to, who live —_ the 3 3 Eq 

Toric, ſub. [tripique, Fr. tropico, It. an . tropics, Lat. Jeoms- 
* ., ſcil. ee eg to turn] a circle aces to be drawn 
parallel to the equinoctial, at 23 30 from it; of which there are two, 
one towards the north, which is called the tropic of Cancer, which, when 
the ſun comes to about the 22d of June, he makes our longeſt day; 
and the other towards the ſouth, which is called the zropic of Capricorn, 
to which the ſun arriving on the 2 iſt of December, makes our ſhorteſt 
day. See HEL1OTROPE. | a 

TRro'ersTs, Jubft. [of trape] ſuch as explain the ſcripture altogether 
by tropes and figures. 

TroPoLo'ciCaL, adj. [zropologigue, Fr. tropologico, It. and Sp. of ero- 
pologicus, Lat. TLeomooyrn®s, of Igor. a trope, and A., Gr. a word or 
"_— pertaining to tropology, changed from the original import of the 
words. 

TroeoLo'cICALLY, adv. [of trepological] with variation by tropes, 
in a tropological manner. | 7 
 TxroPo'LOGY [tropologia, Lat. Tporonoyiee, of lee, Gr. to turn] a rhe- 
torical mode of ſpeech, including tropes; the change of a word from its 
1 meaning. Brown. 


ROPOSCHEMATO'LOGY, ſubſt. [of Jeow®-, a manner, oy»we, a ſcheme, 


and de, Gr. to treat of] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the method of draw- 


ing ſchemes. 

Tro'sstRs, ſub. ¶ tromſes, Fr.) breeches, hoſe. See TRrovss. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

To TrorT, verb neut. [trotter, aller le trot, Fr. trottare, troter, Sp. 
trotten, Du.] to go a high jolting pace, as a horſe; alſo to run up and 
down; to walk faſt. In a ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe. 

TxroT, H. Fr. C crotto, It. trote, Sp.] 1. [With horſemen] is the 
high jolting pace or going of a horſe, in which the motion is two legs in 
the air, and two upon the ground, croſs-wiſe; continuing alternately 
to raiſe at once the hind-leg of one ſide, and fore-leg of the other ; leav- 
ing the other hind and fore-leg upon the ground till the former come 
down.. 2. Anold woman; in contempt. 

TRroT-Towwn, a gadder, a vagabond. 

|  TRrorTn, .at. [trouth, O. Engliſh and Scottiſh, zneopSe, Sax.] truth, 
fidelity, faith. 7 

I (or by my) Torn, verily. Addiſon. 

TRrO'THLESS, adj. [of froth] faithleſs, treacherous. Fairfax. 

TROTH-PLIGHT, adj. [of troth and plight] betrothed, affianced. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Tro'TTER [?roteur, O. Fr. trottatore, It. tretador, Sp.] 1. A trotting 
horſe. 2. A ſheep's foot; in cant language. | 

To Trov'sLE, verb att. [troubler, Fr. tribolare, It. tribular, Sp. tur- 
bare, Lat.] 1. To cauſe pain or uneaſineſs to, to diſtreſs. Sore rrowbled 
in mind. 1 Maccabees. 2. To embroil, to put into confuſion, to diſturb, 
to perplex. Never troub/e yourſelf about thoſe faults. Locle. 3. To 
afflict, to grieve. It would not trouble me to be {lain for thee. Sidney. 
4. To buſy, to engage over-much. Careful and troubled about many 
things. 7 To give occaſion of labour to: a word of civility or ſlight 
regard. I will not trouble myſelf to prove. Locke. 6. To teize, to vex. 
7. To diſorder.. 8. To make waters thick or muddy by agitation or 
commotion. 9. To mind with anxiety. 10. [In low language] To 
ſue for a debt; as, my landlord threatens to 7roub/e me. 

Trov'sLe, A,. Fr. [eribolo, It. tribulo, Sp. turbatio, Lat.] 1. Per- 
plexity, embarraſſment, diſturbance, diſquietneſs, embroilment of mind, 
on account of ſome croſs accident, misfortune, Ic. 2. Inconvenience, 
moleſtation, obſtruction. Some new trouble raiſe. Milton, 3. Pain, 
_uneafineſs, vexation. 4. Affliction, calamity. Toil and #roub/e. Shake- 
_—_ 5. [In low language] # give one trouble; to ſue one for a 

Tro'usigs, ub. [of trouble] one that cauſes trouble, diſturber, 
confounder. The great troubler of our peace. At 6 
„ Txov'BLESOME, adj. [of trouble] 1. Troubling, perplexing, diſturb- 
ing, uneaſy, afflictive- 2. Weariſome, burthenſome. 3. Foll of teazing 
buſineſs. So troubleſome an idleneſs. B. Johnſon. 4. Slightly haraſſing, 
"I troubleſome diſguiſes. Milton. 5. Improperly importuning, un- 
22 engaging. Her to ſee ſhould be but troubleſeme. 'S ver 

, tune, teaaing. | 


. axle-wuecs © 


TRU 


Trov's1.£50MELY, adv. [of troubleſome] vexatiouſly, weariſomely, 
unſeaſonably, importunately. Locke. | 

TRov"BLESOMENESS, /ub/t. [of troubleſome] 1. A troubleſome quality, 
vexatiouſneſs, uneaſineſs. Troubleſomene/s of the place. Bacon. 2. 
Importunity, unſeaſonableneſs. 


TRrov'BLE-STATE, alt. [of trouble and fate] diſturber of a commu- 


nity, publick makebate. Dame! Civil War. 
Trov'sLous, adj. [of trouble] tumultuous. confuſed, diſordered, 


put into commotion: an elegant word, but diſuſed. . Troub/ous wind. 


Spenſer. 

TRro'ver [of trouver, Fr. to find; in the common law] an action a 
man hath againſt one, who, having found any of his goods, refuſes to 
deliver them upon demand. Coavel. 

Touch [xnog, or tnoh, Sax. trog, Su and Ger. rroeb, Du. trou, 
Dan. troug, Ilan, truogo, It.] a hollow wooden veſſel, open longitudi- 
nally on the upper-fide; as a hog- rough. kneading: trough, &c. 

ROUGH of the Sea [ſea language] the hollow made between any two 
waves in a rolling ſea; as, the ſbip lies down in the trough of the ſea, i. e. 
ſhe lies down between two waves. | 

To Tour, verb act. [trollen, Du. to roll] 1. To move volubly. 
To rroul the tongue. Milton. 2. To utter volubly. Will you zroal the 


catch. Shakeſpeare. See TROLL, | 


To Trounce, verb act. [troncor, tronſon, Fr. a club. Skinner] to ſue 
at law, to punith by an indictment or information, | 

TRovss, or TROUSERS, ſubſt. [troufſe, Fr. truiſb, Erſe. See TRous- 
sERS.] hoſe, breeches. Spenſer. 

Trov'sEQUEve, /ſubf. [rroufſe, Fr. with borſemen] a large caſe of 
leather as long as the dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves for a covering 
for the tails of leaping horſes. IR ; 

Trov'ss1QUINn [with horſemen] a piece of wood cut archwiſe, raiſed 
above the hinder- bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerves to keep the bolſters 
tight. | | 

8 rnux, tnuhe, Sax. ftruite, Fr. trota, It. trofa; truta, trut- 
ta, Lat. trucha, Sp. truita, Port.] a ſort of delicate ſpotted fiſh, in brooks 
and quick ſtreams. | 

Salmon-TRour, a larger fort of trouts, the brood of ſalmon. 

TRouT-Coloured [ſpoken of horſes] is white ſpeckled with ſpots of 
black, bay, or ſorrel, particularly about the head and neck. | 

To Trow, verb neut. [of tnupian, cneoGian, Sax. troz, Dan: trou- 
wen, Du. trouen, Ger.] to imagine, to think, to conceive; a word 
now diſuſed, and rarely uſed in ancient writings but in familiar lan- 


guage. 


Shakeſpeare. 

TRrovU'BRIDGE, a market-town of Wilts, near 99 meaſured miles from 
London, and has a ſtone bridge over the river Were. 

TRo'weL [truweel, Du. trulla, Lat: truelle, Fr.] a bricklayer's tool 
to take up mortar with and ſpread it on the bricks; with which alſo they 
cut the bricks to ſuch lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo ſtop the 
joints. Moxon. N 

To TrxowL Away [prob. of troller, O. Fr. or dwaalen, Du.] to rove 
or wander about. : | 

Tzo'wLiNG [of #rellet, Fr.] moving or wandering about. 

Trxoy-Weight [of Troyes, a city of Champaigne in France] a weight 
of 12 ounces to the pound, 20 pennyweights to the ounce, and 24 
grains to the pennyweight; for weighing of gold, filver, and bread. 

The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of troy-werght after the manner fol- 
lowing; 20 grains = & ſcruple, 3 ſcruples = a drachm, 8 drachms 
= an ounce, 12 ounces = a pound. The Romans left their ounce in 
Britain, now our ayerdupois ounce ; for our troy ounce we had elſe- 
where. Arbuthnoe. | 

Txvu'anr, /abf. {truande, Fr. treuwant, Du. a vagabond] an idler, 
a loiterer, one who wanders about idly, neglecting his duty or employ- 
ment, a ſturdy beggar; thence it is uſed for one that abſents himſelf 
from ſchool. 

b To Play the TRUANT, is, in ſchools, ts ſtay from ſchool without 
eave. 

Txvanr, ag. idle, loitering, wandering from buſineſs. Dryden. 

To TrxvanT, verb neut. * truander, Fr. to beg about a country, 
trowandten, Du. and O. Ger. ] to loiter about, to idle at a diſtance from 
duty ; to abſent from ſchool. Shakefpeare. 

Tzu'antpise, ſub. Fr. the act of truanting, or playing truant. 
In Chaucer, truandiſe is be 


Tav'anTSHIP, Jabft. [trualte, O. Fr. from truant. See TauanDiss] 
idleneſs, * of ſtudy or buſineſs. Aſcbam. \ 


Tus, . a kind of herb. | 

Trvuce, ab. [treve, Fr. tereves, Du. rruga, low Cat a, It. and 
Sp. trew, Teut. trouw, Du. trow, L. Ger. tteu, H. Ger. faith] 1. A 
ceſlation of arms agreed upon for a time, between two parties in a ſtate 
of war, a temporary peace. 2. Ceſſation, intermiſſion, ſhort quiet in 
general. Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts. Milton. 
 Tazucina'rI0N, t. [tracidr, Lat.] the act of killing or murder- 


„ EY Jubft. (troucheman, Fr.] an interpreter to a traveller, 
a linguiſt. 

Truck [?roc, Fr. trutco, Sp.] 1. Exchange, bartering of one thing 
for another. 2. {Tgox@+, Gr.] wooden wheels for the carriage of can- 
non. 

To Ta vox, verb act. [troquer, Fr.] trocar, Sp. to barter or exchange 
one commodity for another. | 

Taucx {in athip] a ſquare piece of wood on the top of a maſt, to 
put a flag-ſtaff in. | 

Tzv'cxLE-Bed of trochea, Lat. a pulley or wheel] a low bed with 
wheels to run under another bed. _ 

To TruckLE, verb neut. [of trochlea, Lat. of lee, Gr. as ſome 
conjecture, or rather of truggelen, Du. to go a begging. This word is, 
I believe, ſays Johnſon, from truckle-bed, which is always under an- 


other bed] to ſubmit, yield, or buckle to, to be in a ſtate of inferiority 


or ſubjection. 
TRUCKING, part ac. [of truck ; troguant, of troquer, Fr.] bartering 
* he [erucca, It. prob. of Tgox6-, Gr.] an Italian game, a kind 
of billiards. 
Tavexs {jo gunnery] round pieces of wood, like wheels, fixed on the 
carriages, to move the ordnance at fea, ' 
To 


* 


. 


Taow, interj. for I trow, or trow you; an exclamation of enquiry. 


Py 
— 22 


TD: 
To Trupce, verb neut. = truggiolare, as Skinner ſuppoſes] to trot 
up and down, to toil and moil about a bufineſs, to travel laborioully. 
Trxv'pmoulDy, or Tru'cmoulby, aH. a dirty drab, a nally ſlat- 
ternly woman. A cant word. | | 
RU'CULENCE, or 'TRU'CULENTNESS, 2 [truculentia, Lat.] 1. 
Cruelty, ſavageneſs of manners. 2. Sternneſs, terribleneſs of aſpect. 
Ta v cuI ENT, adj, [truculentus, Lat.] 1. Having a eruel or fierce look. 
2. Barbarous, having a ſavage diſpoſition. Ray, 3. Deſtructive, cruel. 
Truculent plagues. Harvey. | | | 
Ta ur, adj. [ xripe, tneope or tnua,. Sax, troe, tro, Dan. tro, Su. 
trouw, Du. trow, L. Ger. treu, H. Ger. triwo, Teut.] 1. Genuine, un- 
feigned, not counterfeit. What harmony or true delight. Milton. 2. 
Truſty, faithful, not perfidious, ſteady. True to the party. Temple. 3. 
Truly conformable to a rule, exact, correct. They had made things 
more regularly true. Dryden. 4. Not falſe, not erroneous, agreeing 
with fact or the nature of things. If the reſt be true which I have heard. 
Shak:ſpeare. 5. Not falſe, agreeing with our thoughts. 6. Pure from 
the crime of falſhood, veracious. 7. Honeſt, not fraudulent. The 
thieves have bound the true man, Shakeſpeare. $8. Rightful. 
„ The true | | 
Anointed King, Meſſiab. Milton, p40 
Tav'EBORN, adj. [of true and born] having a right by birth. 
'TRrv'EBRED, adi. [of true and bred] that is of a right breed. 
Tru'e-HEARTED, adj, [ecneop-hantix, Sax. trom. herrigb, Du. and 
L. Ger. treu-hertzig, H. Ger.) ſincere, honeſt, faithful. 1 5 
TRUE-HEARTEDNESS, /ubft. [of true-hearted] faithfulneſs, ſincerity. 
TRrv'eLovE, /ubſt. the herb, called alſo herb à Paris. 
TRUELOVE-KNOT, or T'RUELOVER's-KNOT, ſubſt. [of true, Jowe or 
lover, and 4not}] lines drawn through each other in many involutions, 
conſidered as the emblem of interwoven love. 
Tav'ENESss, ſabſt. [of true] faithfulneſs, truſtineſs, ſincerity. Bacon. 
Trv'/erEnNy, /ub/t. [of true and penny] a familiar phraſe for an ho- 
neſt fellow. Shakefpeare. ; 
Tzverenny [Mer. Caſaub. derives it of pvravo, Gr. a crafty fellow 
a name given by way of taunt to ſome ſorry fellow, &c. as, an old true- 
penny. Art thou there, /ruepenny. Shakeſpeare. | 
Tus Place of a Planet [in aromas, a place of the heavens ſhown 
by a right line, drawn from the centre of the earth thro? the centre of a 


ow or ſtar. 45 7 * N 
TRu'FFLEsS, ſub/?. [ trufle, truffe, Fr.] a kind of vegetable productions, 
rot unlike 8 _ with ] blackiſh dein, woe ſtalk or 
root, and growing within the ground. In July, the uſual method for 
| the finding of truſſies, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the Italians 
tartufali, and in Latin tubera terre, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of 
Q Pigs and driving him, obſerving where he begins to root. Ray. 
RUGG, ſub, a maſon's hod or trough for mortar. 

Taurr, ſubft. | trulla, Tt. a fart. Mer. Caſaub.] 1. A ſorry baggage, 
a pitiful wench, a camp whore, a vagrant, a ſtrumpet. Some ſuburb 
rrull. Swift. a. It ſeems to have had firſt, at leaſt, a neutral ſenſe. A 
girl, a laſs, a wench. A white-hair'd zrull. Turburville. | 

TrULLIZA'TION, abt. in ancient architecture] all kinds of couches 
or layers of mortar wrought with the trowel in the inſide of vaults; or 
For hatches made on the layers of mortar, to retain the lining of the 

riæ. 8 
Txv'Lx, adv. [of true; tnoplice, Sax. trowlick, Du. trowlig, L. Ger. 
treulich, H. Ger.] 1. In truth, fincerely, not falſely, faithfully. Things 
molt truly are moſt behoovefully ſpoken. Hoster. 2. Really, without de- 
2 5 3. Exactly, juſtly. Judging of things truly. South. 4. 

Indeed. 4 
| Tzuur, fub/?. [trompe, Du. trompe, Fr. tromba, It.] 1. A trumpet, 
an inſtrument of martial muſic. Commonly uſed in poetry. 2. [Corrup- 
ted from triumph) Latimer, in a Chriſtmas, exhibited a game at cards, 
and made the ace of harts triumph. Fox. 3. fTrionfe, Fr. trionfo, It.] a 
winning or victorious card, a card that has particular privileges in a 
game, as being one of the ſuit turned up laſt by the dealer. | 
To put to or upon the Tx urs, to reduce to the laſt extremity. Dry- 
den. | 

To T uur, verb act. [from the noun ; prendre, avec un trionfe, Fr.] 
to win with a trump card, | 
To Trump, verb neut. to play a trump card. 

To Txvur up [tromper, Fr. to cheat] to deviſe, to forge, to invent a 

Tru MPING, part. act. of trump ; playing a trump-card. 

TrYMPERY, acht. [of tromperie, Fr. a cheat. Skinner] 1. Something 
of leſs value than it ſeems, ſomething fallaciouſly ſhowy or ſplendid. The 
trumpery in my houſe. Shakeſpeare. 2. Falſhood, empty idle talk. 
Mixed with other their own rrumpery, they have ſought to obſcure the 
truth. Raleigh. 3. Something of no value, trifles, ſorry, pitiful, paul- 
try tuff, Pricked dances and other trumpery. Addiſon. | 

TruU'MPET, fubſt. [trompette, Fr. tromba, trombetto, It. trompeta, Sp. 
trombeto, Port.] 1. A warlike muſical inſtrument, 2 by the breach. 
2. In military ſtile, for trumpeter. Demanded by a trumpet. Addiſon. 
3. One who praiſes. To be the trumpet of his praiſes. Dryden. 4. One 
who publiſhes abroad, one WhO proclaims. Every man is the maker of 
: 2 ep fortune, and muſt be in ſome meaſure the trumpet of his fame. 
1 atler. | 7; 

Marine TRUMPET — — marine, Fr. tromba marina, It.] an inſtru- 
ment with one ſtring, which, being ſtruck with a hair bow, ſounds like 
a trumpet. | n 

Speaking TRUMPET, a fort of large trampet uſed at ſea, which mag- 
niſfies the voice ſo much, or makes it ſound ſo loud, that a man, ſpeak- 
ing in it, may be heard above a mile. 1 WE 


To Txu'mrer, verb aft. [trompetter, Fr.] to publiſh by ſound of 3. To be credulous, to be won to confidence. Safer t 


trumpet, to proclaim, to ſpread abroad, to publiſh in general. Bacon. 
To TrumeemT, verb neut. to blow a trumpet. wa 6 iodh 5 
TrvU'MPETER, ſubſt. [of trumpet ; trompetero, Sp. trombeteiro, Port.] 
4. One who ſounds a trumpet. 2. One who proclaims,” publiſhes or 
- denounces in general. Theſe men are good trumpeters. Bacon. © 3. A 
kind of fiſh. f | Conn 
Tau MPET-FLOWER,;/ub/t. 7 pans, Lat.] aplant . 
Tru MPET-TONGUED, adj. [of trumpet and tongue] having a tongue as 
loud and vociferous as a trumpet. Shakeſpeare. hs WR apy FOO 
To Txu'ncarte, verb ad?. [truncatus, Lat.] to cut ſhort, to main, to 


. Jop | 


- 


by a plane parallel to its baſe. 


metal of a gun, which bear it upon 


up, to pack up cloſe together. Tru/5 up bag and baggage. Hor. 2. 


: ma thee from my ſide. Milton. 


_ j J ſt | 
which an account mult be given. 8. Fidelity, be — of din 


Tev'NcaTED Pyramid [with geometricians] one whoſe top is cut off 


T XR U 


TRUNCA'TION, yu. [from the verb] the at of cutting, chopping 


off, or maiming. 


Tru/ncHEoON, ſubſt. [trongon, Fr. a ſhort or broken lance, of 
Eat. Skinner] 1. A battoon, a ſtaff of command, The a 1 
cheon. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſhort ſtaff, a club, a cudgel. Plummets of 


lead tied to a truncheon or ſtaff. Hayward. 


To Trxuncnzon, verb act. [from the ſub.) to beat with a nachos 


Shakeſpeare. 


TRUNCHEONEE'R, fubſt. [of truncheon] one armed with a truncheon, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tau nenkoxs [with farriers] ſhort, thick worms that breed in the 
maws of horſes, which in time will eat their way through, if not ki]. 


. „ 


Tav'xcus, Lat. 1. The main ſtem or flock of a tree, in diſtinction from 


the limbs and branches. 2. [With anatomiſts] that part of the great ar- 


tery and vena cava, which deſcends from the heart to the iliac veſſels 
3. In architecture] part of the pedeſtal of a pillar. . 


To Txu'NpLE, verb neut. | trondeler, dicard, Fr. or of Tnendel, Sax, 


a circle or bowl] 1. To roll along, as a hoop, to bowl along. 
2. To turn round as a mop. K | S. Adalſon. 


Tav' NLE, /ubf. I cnendel, Sax. a circle] any round rolling thing, a 


carriage with low wheels to draw heavy burdens on, 
 Tru'nDLE BED. See TruU'CKLE-BED. 


Tzxu'NDLE-SHOT, a ſort of iron ſhot about 17 inches Jovg, ſharp. 
E at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, at a hang's 


E from each _ 13 | 15 
RU'NDLE-TAIL, ſubſt. 1. A round tail. Applied to a ſpecies of dogs. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. . ar language] a ben d 3 og 

TRUNK, ſubPt. been, tronco, It. Sp. and Port. the ſtem or body of 
a tree, &c. of truncus, Lat.] 1. A ſort of cheſt or box for clothes, co- 
vered with leather, and lined with paper. 2. The main ftem or body 
of a tree. A perfect plant, with a /ran4, branches and leaves, Bentley. 
3. The body of a man, the head, arms and legs being cut off; the body, 
without the limbs, of an animal. This bare wither'd trunk. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The main body of any thing. The large runbs of the veins, Ray. 
5. [Trompe, Fr.] the proboſcis of an elephant or other animal. 6, A 
hollow pipe to ſhoot pellets with. 7. A wooden pipe for the convey- 
ance of water. 8. [In architecture] the fuſt or ſhaft of a column. | 

To Txuxk, verb a. [trunco, Lat.] to truncate, maim or lop: obſo- 
lete. Paſſively uſed by Spen/er. a 08 Rt ie 

Tru'NKED, adj. [of trunk] 1. In heraldry, applied to ſuch trees, as 
are cut off at each end, See Trunk, the verb. 2. Having a trunk or 
ſtem. Howe/. wi Hon ri 


TRU"NKHOSEN, ſub/?. plur. Taunxhos [of trunk and boſe] . old. . 


faſhion'd wide breeches. The ſhort rruntbeſe ſhall. ſhone thy foot and 
knee. Prior. 20 
TRUNK-ROOTS [with botaniſts) ſmall roots breaking or growing out 
of the trunks of plants, which are of two ſorts, 
1. Roots growing by a downright deſcent, ſometimes all along the 
m_w_ as in mint, &c. ſometimes only at the ends or points, as in bram- 
- | | { 
2. Such roots as neither deſcend nor aſcend, but ſhoot forth at right 
angles with the trunk. . OP 
RU'NNIONS, /. [ trognons, wy the knobs or bunchings out of the 
e cheeks of the carriage. 
Tav'xxlox-RIxc, the ring about a great gun that is next before the 
trunnions. See ORDNANCE. | 
Txvu'Ro, a corporation in Cornwal, and a branch of the port of Fal- 
mouth. It ſtands on the conflux of two rivers, that almoſt encompas it, 
and form a large wharf, with a commodious quay for veſſels of about 
100 tons. It is 274 meaſured miles from London. 5 
To Tauss, verb ad, [trouſſee, Fr. or ttoſſen, Du.] 1. To tie or gird 


7 


In vulgar language] to hang upon a tree. to tie up a perſon at the gal- 
— 3. To inatch up, Fr bird of prey. a 2 
TRrvuss of trouſſe, Fr. troſs, Du. troſz, Ger.] 1. A bundle, an) 
thing thruſt or packed cloſe together. Traſſes of hay. Carew. 2. 4 
ſort of bandage worn by perſons that have à rupture, to keep it from fal- 
1 55 Trouſe; trouſers, breeches: ob ſolete. 
a uss of Flowers [with botaniſts] many flowers growing together on 
the head of a ſtalk. | | 
Tau'ssxD [ſpoken of horſes] a horſe is ſaid to be well truſſed when 
his thighs are large and proportioned to the roundneſs of the croup. 
Trusss'D, part. paſf, of truſs; which ſee [rrouſſe, Fr.] I. Tied a 
2 up. 2. Hanged on a tree. 3. Snatched up (ſpoken of leveret 
y an eagle or bird of prey. 1 8 
Tav'ssES [in a ſhip] are ropes faſtened to the parels of the a en 
bind the-yard to the maſt, when the ſhip rolls, and to hale down the) 
in a ſtorm or guſt of wine. e 
Ta u'ssmè, part. ach. of truſs [with falconers] is a hawk 5 rang 5 
fowl 2 prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to 
ground. © doilom; 
Te Taver [of nude, Dan.] 1. To put one in traſt with, to Pct 
confidence in. I'd tra a woman. Orabay. 2. To give credit to, 95 2 
upon credit 3. To beliere, to credit. Tra? me you look well „ hin 
peare; 4. To commit confidence to the power over any thing. “ uf 3 
with yourſelf. Taylor. 5. To commit with confidence. This m— To 
rogue to public ears will raft Dryden. 6. 'To venture confident!) 
0 | : I 
o Txusr, verb neut. 1. To be confident of ſomething — 
truft to come unto you. 2. Jobn. 2. To rely upon, to habe e 
to depend without doubt. A buckler to all that 27%, — 100 * 
K- 
Shakeſpeare, 4. To expect. What an honeſt man is to #77 to. J 
tea . Aſfurance, col 
Sax, wif, Dag ful men- Swift: 


n of any even 
n ißt 


TzusT ub F trauſt, Run. d a, l 
fidence, li * another. Tos much traſt in deceit 


e . 3. Confident opinio! 
2. Charge received in confidence. 3. Con Mot * things upo 


4. Credit given without am examination. 2 Comethins committed to 


Locke. g. Credit without payment, tick. — 
one's faith, fidelity or honeſty. They muſt commit arm gr change, Of 
their miniſters. Bacon." 7. fit, ſomething comm? } com- 


mit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial ruff. Tobit. 9 1 wird 
„ is entruſted. He was left in that great 7, 
king. Clarendon. | | Tgvs 


Fg 


TU.C 


Tevsree, /ub/t. [of truſt; of xnupa, of xnupian, Sax. ttiſte, Dan.] 
7, One entruſted with any thing in general. He is a truſtee from God. 
Taylor. 2. One into whoſe hands an eſtate or money is put for the ule 
of another. 5 

TRruSTEE SHIP /ubf. [of truſtee] the office of a truſtee, 


Trv'sTER, ſub. [of truſt] one who truſts, Shakeſpeare. 
| . {of truſt; xneoplice, Sax.] faichfully, with fide- 


7 . Subſt. [of truſiy] fidelity, faithfulneſs, honeſty, Truſſi- 
neſ⸗ in a dog. Grew. : | 

'Tev'sTLESS, adj, [of truſt] unfaithful, not to be truſted, unconſtant. 
A word elegant, but out of uſe. Spen/er. ; 

Tau'sr T, adj. [of trat; cheoðe, Sax.] 1. Honeſt, true, faithful, 
that may be depended upon, fit to be truſted. 2. Strong, ſuch as will 
not fail. The tru/ty weapon. Dryden. 

Tau, /ubſt. [cneopde or ny de, Sax.] 1. The contrary to falſe- 
hood, conformity of notions to things. 2. Fidelity, faithfulneſs, con- 
ſtancy. 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truih, 

The beſt of all bleſſings below. Song. 
3. Conformity of words to thoughts. And lend a lie the confidence of 
truth. Anonymous. 4. Purity from fal ſhood. 

o young, my lord, and true. 

et it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower. Shakeſpeare. 

Foneſty, virtue. Malice bears down truth. Shakeſpeare. 6. Some- 

times it is uſed by way of conceſſion. She ſaid truth, Lord. St. Mat- 
chew. 7. Exactneſs, conformity to rule. The truth of the iron work. 
Mortimer. 8. In or of a truth; reality. g. [According to Mr. Locke] 
truth conſiſts in the joining or ſeparating of ſigus, as the things fignified 
by them do agree or diſagree one with another. 


cing in the mind or conſidering a thing ſeriouſly. Brown. 

To Tay [Trier, Fr. xnepan, Sax. to juſtify or make true] 1. To 
examine, to make experiment of. Doth not the ear try words? Jeb. 
2. To attempt, to eſſay. Let us try advent'rous work. Milton. 3. To 
experience, to aſſay, to have knowledge or experience of. Or zry the 
Lybian heat. Dryden. 4. To examine judicially. 5. To bring before 
a judicial tribunal. 6. To bring to a deciſion. Sometimes with out 
emphatical. 7. To act on as a teſt. The fire ſev'n times 7ried this. 
Shakeſpeare. 8. To bring as to a teſt. The thing of your faith, Sr, 

James. g. To purify, to refine. Ty in ſharp tribulation and refin'd. 
Milton. 

To Ta v, verb neut. 1. To endeavour, to attempt. 2. [With ſailors] 
a phraſe uſed of a ſhip which is ſaid 1 try, when having no more fails 
abroad, but her main-ſail, ſhe is let alone to lie in the ſea. 

Tar'cunos {levyy®-, Gr.] the herb nightſhade. | 

Tu'anT, killing, a mere French word; as, a tuant jeſt is a ſharp 
biting jeſt. Not deſerving to be adopted. | 
Tus, /ub/?. [of tobbe, tubbe, Du.] 1. A large, open, wooden veſſel. 

Fi 2. A ſtate of ſalivation. The tub-faſt. Shakeſpeare. | 
5 Tus of Verm:lion, from three to four hundred weight. 
FA Tus of Tea, about 60/6. weight. 
Tus of Campbire, from 3 to 8016. weight. 
A Tale of a Tun, an old woman's ſtory. The French and German 
tranſlators of D. S. Tale of a Tub, for want of knowing this Angliciſm, 
have, ridiculouſly enough, tranſlated it literally. 
Tu BA Euftathiana, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the canal of communion 
between the mouth and the barrel of the ear. RET 
Tvu'sx Fallopianæ, Lat. [in anatomy] two ſlender paſſages proceed- 
ing from the womb, which receive the ova or eggs, and convey them to 
the womb ; ſo named of Fallopius, an eminent phyſician, who firſt diſ- 
covered them. 
4 — ſubſt, Fr. [tubus, Lat.] a pipe, any long hollow body, a ſi- 
EE on. | | 
1 Tu'BERCLE, ſubft. [!ubercule, Fr. tuberculum, Lat.] a ſmall ſwelling 
or excreſcence on the body, particularly in the lungs, a pimple. Har- 
1 wey. | 
| T1 8 Lat. 1. A kndb or knot in a tree. 2. [In ſurgery] a 
| bunching out, tumour, or ſwelling in an animal body. 3. [In botany] 
1 the round bunching out of the roots of ſome plants. | 
1 TuBE'rcULA, or TuBE'RCULEs, L. T with ſurgeons ] ſmall tumours 
1 which ſuppurate and diſcharge pus, frequently found in the lungs; or 
* lie dormant for many years, without coming to any ſuppufation at all. 
ä 5 TurERCULa, Lat. [in palmiſtry] the more eminent muſcles or knobby 
=o parts under the fingers, which they alſo call monzes. 
Tu'BERO3E, aH. { tubereuſe, Fr. tuberoſa, It. and Sp. tuber, Lat.] a 
kind of white ſweet-ſmelling flower. Garth. 
Tu'BEROUs, adj. [ tuberous, Lat. tubereux, Fr. from tuber, Lat.] full 
of bunches, knots, or ſwellings, having excreſcences. Woodward. 

TuzteRovs Roots [by botaniſts] are defined ſuch as conſiſt of an uni- 

8 form fleſhy ſubſtance, and are of a roundiſh figure, as in a turnip, Qc. 

V 5 Tuskkous Plants [tubereux, Fr. of tuberos, It. of tuberoſus, Lat. with 

Wa botaniſts] plants full of bunches or knots. | 
Tvu'BEROVUsNEss [of {uberous] knottineſs, quality of being full of 


e | 5 Knots and bunches ; alſo the bunching out of ſome parts of the body. 
Fl 5 TunzRo's1TY, /abft. [tuberofitas, Lat. tuberofite, Fr. with ſurgeons] 
7 3 a knot or tumour growing naturally on any part, in oppoſition to tu- 


mours that riſe accidentally, or from a diſeaſe. 
Fou's1 La#iferi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] ſmall pipes through which the 
milk flows to the nipples of a woman's breaſts 
TupiLu'srRIUM {among the Romans] a ceremony or feſtival at the 
purification of their ſacred trumpets. | 
TUBULAR, adj. [tubus, Lat.] reſembling a pipe or trunk, long and 
hollow, conſiſting of a pipe, fiſtular. A 22 or pipe like — 
red. | 
Tu'BuLaTED, ad}. [tubulatus, tubulus, tubas, Lat.] hollow like a pi 
fiſtular, naar Notiow Der bam. ] "ae 
1 fubſt. [tubulus, Lat.] a ſmall pipe or fiſtular body. Wood- 
ward. | £ 
Tv'BuL1 Vermiculares [in phyſics) ſmall winding cavities on the out- 


Tv'BuLovs, adj. [tubulus, Lat.] hollow like a pipe. 
Tuer (prob. of trutta, Brit. a fie eftac, Fr. . 4 It.] 1. A fort 
of rapier or long narrow ſword. 2. A kind of net. The rack is nar. 
Tower meſhed, with a long bunt in the midſt. Carex, 


- 


TaurixarIox, ſubft. [trutina, Lat.] the act of weighing or balan- 


8 of the ſhells of ſea ſhell-fſh, in which ſome ſmall worms inhabit and 
T . 


TUM 


3 of a Ship, the truſſing or gathering up of a ſhip's quarter under 


To Tuck, verb neut. ſtruchen, Ger. to preſs. Skinner] 1. To gather 


up, to hinder from ſpreading, to cruſh together : commonly with ups 


Addifon. 2. To incloſe by putting clothes cloſe round one. Locke. 
— 10 Tuck, verb neut. to contract. A bad word. Sharp. 

Tuck ER, Jubft, [prob. of racking, or of tuck, Teut. cloth] a flip of 
fine linen, muſlin, or lace, pinned or running along in a ruffle on the 
top of women's ſtays or gowns, about the neck. Addiſan. 2. A fuller 
of cloth, or, in Exon and adjacent parts, one who buys up woollen 
goods, and gets them dreſs d, preſs'd and pack'd, to ſend abroad. 

| TuckETs0'Nance, Subſt. a word apparently French, but which I do 
not certainly underſtand 7. ucguet is a hat, and toguer, to ſtrike, Jobnſon. 

Let the trumpets ſound, 

The tacketſonance and the note to mount. Shak ſpeare. 
Tv'cxsELs, Jub}t. the teeth of an horſe, &c. called alſo grinders. 
Tv'ppixcToN,.in Bedfordſhire, is 39 meaſured miles from London. 
Tu) sT, ſub/?. [tuyeau, Fr.] the anus. Skinner. 

Tv gspay [Tuepbzy or Trverdæz, Sax. which Skinner derives of 
Tun, Mars, and Dzx, q. d. Dies Martis, Let. Mars's day; but Verſte- 

an of Tuiſco, and Dzx ; which Tuiſco was the moſt ancient idol of the 

eutones or ancient Germans and Saxons. And indeed they only differ 
as to the name, the Tun of Skinner being the Taco of Verſtegan] the 
third day of our week, 

Tur, ſub. {touffe, Fr.) 1. A lock of hair, a bunch or number of 
threads, feathers, ribbons, flowery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined 
together. A fine 7. or bruſh of moſs. Bacon. 2. [With botaniſts] a 
thicket, cluſter or plump of trees, bunch of graſs, c. 

Turr of a Tree, the thick top of a tree. 

To Tur, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with a tuft. A doubt- 
ful word, and not authorized, ſays Johnſon, by any competent writer. 
Solemn oaks, that 227 the ſwelling mounts. 7hom/on. 
Tu'FTED, adj. [of tuft ; trouffe, Fr.) having tufts growing in cluſ- 
ters. 

Tu'rr r, adj. [of tuft] adorned of trimmed with tufts. A word of 
no authority. Let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat. Thomſon. i 

Tuc [rogund, Sax. tog, Du. and L. Ger. zieg, H. Ger. a draught} 
1. A hard pull, a pull performed with the utmoſt effort. 2. A waggon 
to carry timber. 3 8 

To Tuo ſtoxan, or xugan, Sax. tugga, Su. togcan, Teut] 1. To 
pull hard and with ſtrength long continued, to draw. 2. To pull, to 
pluck in general. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Tuc, werb ac. 1. To pull, to draw. 2. To labour hard for any 
thing, to contend, to ſtruggle. | 

Tu'GcGER, ſub}. (of tug) one that tugs or pulls hard. | | 

To1sco,, the moſt ancient and peculiar idol, or rather deify'd great 
anceſtor of the Teutones or ancient Germans and Saxons, is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been one of Noah's ſons, but by others, with more 
probability, the ſon of Aſcenas, who was great grandſon of Noah, and 
grandſon of Japhet. He ſettled in Germany, and, after his deceaſe, 
was adored by all his poſterity. The inhabitants of that country are ſtill 


called Teutſch or Deutſch, or, according to the more ancient orthogra- 


phy, Taytſch or Daytſch, and the whole country of Germany, Teutſch- 


land or Deutſchland. Hence likewiſe the proper name Dutch, which we 


miſapply to the Netherlanders. The Italians to this day call a German, 
Todeſco, and the third day of our week is named Tueſday, becauſe it was 
appointed for the adoration of that idol, as Verſtegan ſays ; but others 
ſay it was called after Tha, a certain goddeſs, the wife of the god 
Thor; which Theſa was looked upon to be the goddeſs of juſtice. 

TurLLE:z1Es | of tuile, Fr. a tile, becauſe tiles were formerly made 
there] a ſtately pile of buildings and gardens, near the Louvre at Pars, 
built all of free-ſtone, the portal being of marble pillars and jaſper. 

TuiT1'oN, ſubft. [tuitio, from tucor, Lat.] guardianſſiip, the care of 
a guardian or tutor, protection, ſuperintendent care. | 

U'LIP | tulipans, It. tulipan, Sp. tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] a flower. 

Tu'LIPANT, ſubſt. a ſaſh or wreathe worn by the Indians inſtead of a 

t. . 
TuLiPEMA'NIA, or TULIPE MANY, tulip-madncſs, a name given to 
the extravagancy of ſome perſons formerly of giving exceſlive prices, as 
five, ten, or more pounds, for a tul;p-root. 

by age gw a tree, 

To Tum Wool, werb act, to mix together wor! of divers colours. 

To Tu'mBLE [of tumſer, Dan. or perhaps of zumbian, Sax. to dance, 
or of taymelen, tommelen, Du. tudmelen, L. Ger. taumein, H. Ger. to 
reel, to ſtagger, or fall down; tombolare, It.] 1. To roll about. 2. Io 
fall, to come ſuddenly to the ground. 3. To fall in great quantities tu- 
multuouſly. They come fumbiing upon a man. Bacon. 4. To play 
tricks. by various * of the body. 

To Tu'mBLE, verb act. 1. To throw dowyn. 2. To rowze, rumple, 
or put out of order, as clothes, Se. 3. To turn over, to throw avout 
by way of examination. Tumbling it over and over in his thoughts. Ba- 
con. 4. To throw by chance or violence. They are rouzed and tumbled 
out of their dark cells into open daylight, by ſome turbulent paſſions. 
Locke. | 

The Ship TumsL Es [a ſea phraſe] rolls or labours in the ſea. 

Tu'mBLE, /#b/t. [from the verb] a fall. 5 

To MBLER, /ub/t. [of tumble; xumben, Sax. a dancer, or tugmelger, 
_ 1. One who makes profeſſion of tumbling, or ſhewing the agility 
of the body by various 1 2. A ſort of hunting dog, ſo called 
from his turning and winding his body about, before he attacks and faſ- 
tens on the prey. 6 
| Ty ren 3, A. [tombereau, Fr.] 1. A dung-cart. 2. In contempt, 
applied to a ſot or drunkard. This beaftly tumbrel. Congreve. 3. A 
ducking-ſtool for ſcolds, &c. | 
 Towera'cTiION, ſul}. [tumefario, Lat.] ſwelling and riſing into a 
tumour. Arbuthnot. 

Tu'MEFIED, part. adj. [of tumefy; tumefactus, Lat.] ſwelled, raiſed 
by a ſwelling. 8 | 

To Tu'mtry, verb af. [tumefacis, Lat. to make to ſwell] to ſwell, 
It is commonly uſed paſſively. 

To'MiD {tumidus, Lat.] 1. Swoln, puffed up. 2. Protuberant, rai- 
ſed up above the level. Tumid hills. Milton. 3. Turgidly, tofty, pom- 
pous, boaſtful, falſely ſublime. Such expreſſions may ſeem tumid and 
aſpiring. Boyle. | 

Tumour [tumgy, Lat. and Sp. ſumenr, Fr. timore, Tt.) a rifing or 
morbid ſwelling cauſed by a ſettling of ——_— in ſome parts of the woos 

12 W 


TUN 


which are enlarged and ſtretched out beyond their natural ſtate. 2. Af. Tunier E, ſub/2. [with anatomiſts] a little coat, membrane or aan 


fected pomp, falſe magnificence, unſubſtantial greatneſs. Wotton. 
- Tu'morovs, adj. 85 tumour] 1. Swelling, protuberant, Wotton. 2. 
Vainly pompous, falſely magnificent. B. 7ohn/on and Motton. 8 
To Tumr, verb af. [with gardeners] to fence trees about with 
earth. | 
To Tu'MULATE, verb nent. [tumulo, Lat.] to ſwell. This ſeems to 
be the ſenſe here; but I, ſays Johnſon, ſuſpect the word to be wrong. 
As ſoon as they are put together, they tumulate and grow hot, and con- 
tinue to fight till they have diſarmed or mortified each other. Boyle, 
Tu'MULOSE, adj, [ tumuleſus, Lat.] full of little hills or knobs. 
TumvuLo'sTY,/ubft. [tumuloſiias, tumulus, Lat.] hillineſs. 


1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multitude. In loud tumult all the 
Greeks aroſe. Pope. 2. A multitude put into wild commotion, an up- 
roar, hurlyburly, riot, mutiny. 3. Stir, irregular violence, great buſtle, 
a wild commotion. Raiſing a r-mut among the elements, and recover- 
ing them out of their confuſion. Addi/on. | NEE. 
UMU'LTUAR1LY, adv. [of tumultuary] in a tumultuary manner. 
TuMv'LTUARINESS, ſabſf. [of tumultuary] a tumultuous quality or 
ſtate, turbulence, inclination to tumults, Xing Charles. | 
Tumvu'LTUARY, adj. [tumultuaire, Fr, tumultuario, It. of tumultua- 
ries, Lat.] 1. Diforderly promiſcuous, confuſed. Bacon. 2. Reſtleſs, 


put into irregular agitation. In a tumultuary and reſtleſs ſtate. Atter- 


bury. 
To TuMU'LTUATE, verb neat, [tumultuor, Lat.] to make a tumult. 
TumuLTua'T10N, /ubft, [of tumultuate] irregular and confuſed agi- 
tation. Boyle. | | | 
Tumvu'LTuous, adj. {tumultuerx, Fr. tumultueſe, It, of tumultuoſus, 
Lat.] 1. Put into violent commotion, confuſedly aprons: Some tu- 
multuous clouds. Milten: 2. Violently carried on by diſorderly multi- 
tudes, Tumaltuous rebellions. 2 3. Turbulent, violent in gene- 
ral. With umultuous ſpeech. Knolles. 4. Full of tumults. In a tumul- 
tuous kingdom. Sidney. See TUMULTUARY. 


Tunv'LTUOUSLY, adv. [of tmultuous] in a diſorderly confuſed 


manner, by act of the multitude, Bacon. | 
TumMu'LTUOUSNESsS, ub. [of tumultuous] a diſordered, confuſed, 

troubled ſtate or condition. tt 
To Tux, verb act. [entonner, Fr.] to put up liquors into a veſſel, to 

barrel. | | . . „ 

Tux K Sax. tonne, Du. and Ger. tonne, un tonneau, Fr. ton- 


nel, Port.] 1. A veſſel containing 252 gallons, the meaſure of two hogſ- 
heads, a Pipe: 2. A large caſk. Milton. 3. Any large quantity pro- 
verbially. Drawn uns of blood out of thy country's breaſt. Shakeſpeare. 


4. A drunkard : in burleſque. Here's a tun of midnight work to come. 
Dryden. 6. Twenty hundred weight, or the weight of 2000 /6. 
cubic ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. 8. Dryden has uſed 
it for a circular meaſure, I believe without precedent or propriety. Jobn- 
| 2 A tun about was every pillar. Dryden. 9. Forty ſolid feet of tim- 
Wa fl 
Tun, or Tow [of tun, Sax. tuyn, Du. tuen, L. Ger. zaun, H. Ger. 
a hedge or ditch, or any thing of that kind ſurrounding a place, to de- 
fend it] at the end of names or places, by a metaphor, ſignihes a village, 
town, or habitation, Nor is it improbable but that the Saxon tun 


Tu'NAaBLE, adj. * tune] that may be tuned or put in tune; alſo 
harmonious, muſical. 


gor- bellied. | | |; 
Tu'nBR1DGE, or the town of bridges, in Kent, is fo called from the 


To 'Fuxz, verb af. 1. To put into ſuch a ſlate as to produce the 
proper ſounds on an inſtrument. 2. To ſing harmoniouſly; Tune his 


praiſe. Milton. „ 


16 mus 


— 


voice. 0 
T'v'NEFUL, adj. [of tune and full] muſical, harmonious. 
Tu'NELEss, adj. [of tune] unmuſical, unharmonious. Thy zune/e/5 

ferenade. Coauley. ens ü 
Tu'xER, ſulſt. [of tune] one who tunes, Shaleſbeare. 


Tu'nGRAVE, /ubft. [cunzenzfa, of von, a town, and zenzpa, Sax. 


aA reve] a bailiff of a town or manour. . 
Lu x1c, jub/t. [ xunican, Sax. tunica, Lat. tunigue, Fr, tunica, It. and 


Sp.] 1. Part of the Roman dreſs, a ſort of coat n 95 our waiſt- ſta 
F 


coats, without ornaments, and with very ſhort ſleeves. 4 uthnot 2. 
* W. _— as Al TT — 
Tu'xica [among the Romans] 1. A garment worn under the toga. 
2. [With botanifie) the herb betony or a kind CA cer 3. TW 
anatomiſts] a tunic, membrane or thin ſkin. 1 Or mull bt 
Tour Retiformis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] one of the, tunicles or 
coats of the eye, which reſembles the figure of a net, and is the princi 
pal inſtrument of ſight, called alſo the retina. I. 
Tunica Cornea, Lat. the horny tunic or coat of the 
Tvu'vicLE, Fr. .[tunicula, Lat.] alittle membrane 
Foat of an animal body, a cover, an integument. 


ttt 36378 Af 


@ tt S112 10 
* > , . 3380 Nl A 1 


©. 


ble a turbant in ſhape, an 


11 Tuzrbiry [of furgid] ftate of being ſwoln or puffe 
| TT” mg, F-49106 SSOM-g , | es 

| 1. To form one ſound to another. Tuning. to Tunic x Es, Lat. (with, botaniſts] the firſt young tender ſhoots, 

the waters fall. Drayton, 2. To utter inarticulate harmony. with the rits ar 1 


it gre 
a net, and is the princi - 


Nonsd 8 ; oc «0 
or membranous ;Turkeſtar, conquer d Chirafan an 
nn fr OW: erves) agdad to h empire, A 


*Ot HO. 


TUR 


covering any part of the body. 


The TuxielkESs gf the Eye, are four noted ones, wiz. the corneous 
y 
by ag 


the cryſtalline, the vitreous, 
many humours, | 
The TunicLes of 
throides, the epidydimis, and the dartos. 
TunrcuLaTED Root [with botaniſts) is that kind of bulbous 
which conſiſts of ſeveral coats involving one another, as in an onion, 


and uveous, which are anſwered 


Tunx1's1aN Falcon [ſo called of Tunis in Barbary} a certain kind of 


hawk, who makes he'eyrie there. 
Tv'xxAOE, /ubft. [of tun] 1. A 


meaſured by the tun. Arbuthnor. | 


Tu'NnNEL, /ub/t. ¶ tonnelle, Fr.] 1. A funnel for pouring liquors in: 
Not a chimney, the paſſage for the ' roy ann. 


caſk. 2. The ſha 
3. A net wide at the mouth and ending in a point, 
funnel or tunnel. It is for catching partridges. 

To TunNEL, verb a8. [from the ſubſt. 


them into neſts. 


Tu'NNELLING [of tunnel] a ſort of fowling with a tunnel net. ce 
the verb. 2 | 
Tu'nny [Chen, Fr. tonne, It. tun or tonina, Sp. thynnus, Lat. Sung, 


Gr.] a kind of ſea-fiſh. 


Tur, ſubſf. a ram or male. ſheep. This word is ſtill uſed in ſome 


rovinces. | 

To Tur, verb neut. to but like a ram; alſo to copulate as a ram, 

Tu' pix, part. adj. [of tup] a ram's covering an ewe. 

Tu'RBAN, anat. or TVRBA NT, /ubft. | turban, Fr. turbante, It. 
and Sp. A Turkiſh word] an ornament that Turks wear on their 
heads, made of fine linen wreathed into a rundle. 
 Tu'rBaRyY, ſubſt. ¶ turbaria, low Lat. xunpe, Sax. torf, Du, and I. 
Ger. turf, H. Ger. tourbe, Fr.] a right of digging turf. 

Common of Tux BAR v, a liberty which ſome tenants have of diggins 
turf in the lord's waſte. | E 

Tu'rB1D, adj, ¶ turbidus, Lat.] troubled, muddy, not clear. Vt. 
ward, | | 
Tv'zxniDxEss, ah. [of turbid] thickneſs, muddineſs. 

Tu'rBINATED, adj. [turbinatus, Lat.) 1. Twiſted, ſpiral. Bl. 
2. [With botaniſts) ſuch plants which, in ſome parts of them, tem- 

J are of a conical figure. 
TuxgINxA“T ION, 7. [of turbinated] the act of ſpinning like a top; 
alſo the act of faſhioning like a top. act of ſharpening at one end. 

T' BIrH Mineral, ſubſt. | turpethus, Lat.] the yellow precipitate of 
Mercury. ey 

Tv'rBITaA, Lat. an herb of a violent purging quality. 

Tv'RBIDNEsS [turbiditas, Lat.] troubleſomeneſs. 

TvR BO, /ubf. Fr. and Du. a delicate ſea-fith, 

Tvu'sBULENCE, or 'T'u'RBULENCY, /st. | turbulence, Fr. lurbulertia, 
Lat.] 1. Tumult, confuſion, a bluſtering ſtate, condition, or temper. 
Dryden. 2. Tumultuouſneſs, liableneſs to confuſion. Turbulente of 
blood. Swif?. | | 

Tu'RBULENT, adj. Fr. 2 It. turbulenta, Sp. turbulentus Lat.) 
1. Raiſing commotion. Turbulent liquor. Milton. 2. Expoſed to com- 
motion, liable to agitation. Now toſt and turbulent. Milton, 3. 1% 
multuous, violent. The turbulent mirth of wine. Dryden. 

Tu'8BULENTLY, boiſterouſly, violently tumultuoully. : 

Tu'x CISM, /ubſt. [tarciſmus, Lat.] the. religion, principles, or op. 
nions of the Turks. Atterbury. Sec ManoMETISM and SITES. 

urcoi's, or Turco1'se, al. Du. [turguiſe, Fr. turtins, I. fo 
called, becauſe coming from 'Turky] a precious ſtone of an ae ©: 
lour. See Turxois. 
 Tvuxp [rond, tund, Sax.] ordure. | 

Tun Frunpe, Sax. torfwa, Su. torf, Du. and L. Ger. turf, fl. Ger! 
a ſort of earth that ſerves for fuel, alſo a green clod, a part of the . 


Com- 


TuzTIx Ess, /abft. [of zwrfy] the ſtate of abounding with turt 


frer it has been 


i' Tu'RE1D, adj. [urgido, It. turgidus, Lat,] 1. Swoln, puffed up, 
Boyle. * 2: Pompous, tumid, vainly magnificent, Yo, 1,1... 


which 


Turco, It. and Sp.] a native of taps more gene. 


hich lie be) ond 
But, in its more re- 


N. hee # E. MINA they made 
Yardegird; tlie Iaſt of the Perſian kings. About 4: C. 800, ©). be 
1 thro* the Ps Caſhiæ, and poſſeſied themſelves 0 ar 


m Turcomar' 3 1 
Cbalit la. py 
ad: But all thus Was flight, 


| rupt!) 

compar'd with what follows. Togrulbeg (or 25 , 0 
enough, Tangrolipix) the great f a8 Sir Jane Ne- 
a and Perfia ; and added (a5 5 Olab- 
His loc hg | 

* giſt LOTTO 


the Tefter, are four, wiz. the ſcrotum, the ery. 


root; 


duty of ſo much per tun, to be 
Tu uur, ſub/t. {tumnlte, Fr. tumulto, It. and. Sp. tamultus, Lat.] paid for merchandize imported or exported. 2. The content of a weft 


and {0 reſembliug I 


X p | 1. To form like a tunne. 
Generally uſed paſlively. Derham. 2. To catch in a net. 3. Bert, 
uſes the word fot to make net-work, to reticulate. And curiouſly 12270 
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Weinen RI IN? ca 


1. 


3 | Violence, to expel. 29. To apply. Land will be ri moſt to great 


3 | : r N l T: ; 
A 2 of exchange or traffic. 32. To adapt the mind. Tu for trade. n [ 
5 Jon. 


i . any thi n g. 

ton. 4. To ſhewr * 3 in . 
us N 7 th 

5 os: 2 To move the body round. 6. To move from its 2 5085 chapiter, is to be ſeven modules in length, the thickneſs of which is to 

ANY © 18 3.44 Suh FEE 


5 | 1 | 
Ki ture. Theſe Tre could turn / 9 


alter, to be c 


0 
\ 


T VN. | TUS 
id 0 
y aww regions upon Euphrates; and courſe. The turging away of the ſimple ſhall Nay him. Proverbs. 2 
Es ee Abbas broke into = four king- To Turn ; to divert on-'s courſe. Hure eff with care. Nerris, 
_ , m_ Ho ace ſuppoſes St. john refers to in Apocalypſe, c. 1X, To TURN Tazl; to ſhuffle, to ſhift; alſo to run away. | 
2 y 14. ole Oer. on Daniel, &c. p. 305» 307. Nor To Tons [or tend) One 8 thoughts to an) thing. 
ſhould it be overlook'd, that one of theſe four principalities held its regal TuRn, abt. [tour, Fr.] 1. A walk or courſe two and fro; as, to take 


ſeat at Iconium, and was called, from this ſettlement in the Roman terri- a furn. 2. 'The act of turning; gyration. 3. Meander, winding way, | 


k „e: as alſo that Aladin, the ninth 4. Change, viciſſitude, alteration. 5. Manner of proceeding, change 
e's e e h Took pay " nodet whale wing the houſe of from the original intention or firſt appearance. The wiſe ot they 
Dunn grew; (as we have ſhewn more at large under the words OT- thought to give the matter. Sat. 6, Chance, hap. 7. Occaſion, 
10117 454 Tamsovs) and * compleated what the former begun, vix. incidental opportunity. Loaded at every turn with blows. L'E/trange, 
the overthrow of the Greek empire. But after all, there was another 8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. Your r2rn to ſpeak, 
Turkiſh family, and which makes no ſmall figure in our hiſtories of the Bacon, 9. Actions of kindneſs or malice, good or bad office. 10, 
Holy Mar; 1 mean that which under Saladin took Egypt from the Sara- . Reigning inclination. The turn and faſhion of the age. Swift, II. A 

| cenic Chalifs, about 4. C. 1169 ; where the Turkiſh and Circaſſian Mam- ſtep of the ladder at the gallows. Or take a turn for it at the ſeſuon. 
lucks bore ſway for about 275 years, as Pocock in his ſupplement ob- Butler. 12. Convenience. Served their urns. Clarendon, 13, The 
ſerves ; till their late was overthrown by ſultan Selin, the ninth prince 1 ſhape, manner. Female virtues are of a domeſtick turn, 
of the houſe of Or tomam. „ adiſon. 14. The manner of adjuſting the words of a ſentence. The 
f we compute from A. C. 1063, when Olub-4r/lan began to lame ſhort 7«ry of exprettion. dn. 15. A wind which upon ſonie 
conquer the nations on the Euphrates, to A. C. 1453; when the coaſts blows all night from the ſhore. 16. [ With watchmakers}] a term 
incorporated force of the Se/juc, and Ottoman Turks took Con- uſed of the movement of a watch, and ſignifes the intite revolution or 

' flantinople ; the interval (as Sir //aac Newton obſerves) will be 827g about of any wheel or pinion, 17. [In law} is the county court 

301 prophetic days, which are years, 4. e. the date aſügned by ©". King's leet, where the ſheriff ſits judge ; which court is held twice 
82. Jobs for the fall of the Greek empire. 4pocahy/e, c. ix. every year; about a month after Eaſter, and a month after Michaelmas. 

v. 15. es Bok as Empire, Or rouan, ConsTaNTINOPLE, From this court are exempted only peers of the realm, clergymen, and 
Locbsrs, An BAss DES, and MamaLucks compared. 18 _ as _ hundreds of their own. 18. By turns; alternately, one 
 TurxE'sTAN, a country fo called. [See TuRKk.] 5 7 1 1 FTT 

dy þ 4 : 9 , * 22 9 - . 8. 

1 3 ere, . _ * * ee O90 fers Small work wag a in an iron 16% called a ea which 
eee 135 e 3 they ſcrew in a vice; and having fitted their work upon a ſmall iron axle, 


wr wh. 1 | Wich a a barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſhank, at the end of the axis 
4 To'sxer, ſubſe. [of Turky ; gatlina turcica, Lat.] a large GERT _ left hand, Tg with a #5 3 and rl 3 carry it about. | 
7 ke - init Turn-coarT, ſub/t. [of turn and coat} one who changes his religion 
England in de ch e king Feu VIII. 3 me ans or = over to a party, contrary in principles, Wc. to what he profeſſed 
N of Turky] belonging to the Turks. before; a renegade. 


; TuRN-PIKE, ſubſt. [of turn and pike, or pigue] 1. A croſs of two 
; the meaner precious » #0) „or ; 
5 . bodkes und — * with bars, armed with pikes at the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to hin- 
green. The Turkeis-flone, as it is commonly ſtiled by lapidarics, is der horſes from entering. 2. Any gate ſet up in a road, in order to 
part of a bone fo tinged e ſtop 2 carts, waggons, coaches, Cattle, c. who there pay a 
Tv'nr3-Car; Jab. an herb, the flower called martagon. m__ or keeping the 5 repair. , ; 1 
TuxLuri'xEs, G. Fr. a ſect or fort of people, who made a public pro- VRN-PIKE: lim the military art], a ſpar of wood about fourteen feet 
ſeſſion of im ates: geing naked and were ot aſhamed to have to do long, and about eight inches in diameter, YE ** the fora of a hexagon, 
with np the open abbot 7 | every ſide being bored full of holes, thro? which ſhort pikes are run 


8 bout fix feet long, pointed with iron; which ſtanding out every w 
| : j Milton. Wy S˙ P | f 8 n. 
1 E 5 17 N die being ſet in a breach, are of uſe to ſtop an enemy's entrance into a 
, l. b 5 camp. x 
To Turmor'r, to toil, to buſtle, to make a heavy to do. - 


; | . TuRN-$1cx, adj. [of turn and fich] verti inous, giddy. Bacon, 
Turmor't, or T 0 „b. [of tire, to weary and mil, O. © 0p ; 8 e ; 
W. a mule, 3 hr ag a e tabowing eee ts derived by . Tuxx.-sPIT, ſubſi. [of turn and ſpit] he that anciendy turned a ſpit, 
Skinner from #remouille, Fr. a. mill-hopper ; more probably derived 23 3 rer 755 ge egg wy uſed. Swift. Allo applied to 
„ trouble, diſturbance, harraſſing uneaſineſs. Little ander eee eee, Fr. rorme, 8p-] 2. jafting oe 
: ?, 1 tilting. See TOURNAMENT. 
To Tuxmor't,, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To harraſs with mo- Pg | 
» 2 — ; U'RNER, Aub. [ fourneur, Fr. torniero, Sp.] one who turns veſſels or 
— e 437-0 Out of uſe. Spenſer. 2. To weary, to keep in uten a K , | 
. . Tu*RNERs, were incorporate anno 1603, they are a maſter, tw = 
; Sp. , | P 1003, they are » two war 
—_ n S ee dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 118 on the livery. Their livery fine is 8 J. and 
round; to fevolve. 1 pur the upper ſide downwards, to ſhift with. 12/7. the ſtewards. Their armorial enſigns are /ab/e, a Catherine-wheel 
regard to the ſides. 3. To change with reſpe to poſition. Turn aſcawſe ,, yo 5a 
the poles. Milton. 4 To dräag the infide but 2 To change the ſtate To, ning [of pura] flexure, winding, meancer. Milton. 
of the balance. 6. To change as to the poſture of the body or direction 1 axIx G- Strait [in the manage] an artificial motion taught to a 
of the look, 7. To form on a lathe by turning round as turners do. $5. „ | 
8. [ Torno, Lat.] to form, to ſhape. 9. To en, to metamorphoſe. Tux xIxe Evil, a diſeaſe in cattle ; alſo called the fturdy. 
10. To make of another colour. 11. To change, to alter. 12. To i heb Cos 5 Lg of ee Sax. io turn, becauſe of its roundneſs] 
another. wo Tockange to | ib e er f Fetch Words, f 1 0 Subſt. e Ls 27 doh br. ] the ſun- flower. 
to convert, to pervert. 15. To change with regard to inclination or e ee E {of 5 9 WP ” x _ 
temper. 16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to another. 17. To p. nens [Zepebentine, Br. irementing, It. 850 Sp. bermenlina, 
e oo ward IA Tod 60, Port. terebinthus, Lat. of Tegebun9 ©, Gr.] a kind of clear, reſinous gum, 
Temple. 18. To transfer. 19. To fall upon. 20. To make to nau- _— out of the pine, juniper, and other bes 
ſeate. 21. To make giddy. 22. To infatuate, to make mad. 23. „e fen Fr. N It. of 1urpitude, Lat.] badneſs, baſe- 
Nr . Sat Th To tris ent purpose +: 2 inherent vileneſs, eſlential deformity of thoughts, words or actions. 
propenſion. 25. To double in. 26. To revolve, to agitate in the mind. 8 


* 7 5 a - 25 Tun uor 1 8 Ito n. r 1 a calle 
27. To drive from a perpendicular edge, to blunt. 28. To drive by QUor'sE, a precious ſtone of an azure or bluiſh colour, ſo called, 


becauſe pa ey brought to us from the Turks. See T'vrxvs, 
+. TURREL,' a ſort of tool uſed by coopers. 
tune 45 Io 1115 Fr.] a little tower, a ſmall 
„ . eminence raiſed above the reſt of the building. Pope. 
un whis; 39 30 put towards another. And make all thine enemies * Tu'sRETED, adj. [of turret] formed or 7 hea tower. Pacon. 
eir backs unto thee. Exodus. 34. To retort, to throw back. 35. TukRRTFPERO US, ati [/ rrifer Lat.) bearing towers 
o Turn away ; to diſmiſs from ſervice, to diſcard. 6. To Turn back; ae 8 ö 


cattle. Temple. 3d. To reverſe, to reperi. 31. To keep paſſing in a 


#1 _ — | ee + Dv'rrierns, Lat. [with botaniſts} an herb, a ſort of creſſes. 
do return to the hand from which it was received. 37. To Tn off ; to Try as is | 7 * : 


| 37. To Te i % Tudztrz, or Tui 
iſmiſs contemptuouſly, 38. To Turn off; to give over, to reſign. 39. KLE, or TURTLE Dove 


runxla-duva, Sax. tuttel⸗due, Dan, 
To Turn off; to deflect. 40. To Turn off or from ; to avert. ' 41. To 


tortel⸗duxve, Du. turtel-duve, L. Ger. turtel-taube, H. Ger, rourterelle, 


9 5 Tv 5 It. 70, ; J 1. a kind of dove, re- 
be Turned of ; to advance to an age beyond ne x  tourte, Er. tortorelle, It, tortola, Sp. turbes, Lat.] 1. a 0 : 

5 ; yond. An odd ungrammatical f 8. ſi 5 

MX] dane Jobaſen. Furn'd of forty. "Addiſon. 42. To 18 1 ve markable for ĩts kind diſpoſition and chaſtity, living a ſingle life after the 
bt Er. N 


one leaf of TAL 
der. a book after another. 45. 


death of its mate. 2. A ſiſh, called a los toro, 
FL, . Toxvu'npa, Lat, fin ſurgery] a tent or any thing to be thruſt into an 
6 To Turn over; to throw off the... rigee or aleer. e 
0 Tuben 12 Lore to ; to have recourſe to a book. ©, {PuruſnDULA, a ſmall pellet or tent. 
, To neut. 1. To 7 _ to return. 5 To wind round ./Pu'scan Order [ſo called, becauſe uſed in Tuſcany in Italy] an or- 
3. move or go round, to have a circular or ee der of architecture, in which the column or pillar, with the baſe and 


43. To Turm over; to refer. 44. To Turn over; to examine 


egard or anger by directing the look towar 


: | above ce. The, de diminiſhed gradually to a fourth part. The pedeſtal is one module in 

b to burn out on either fide.” Wiſeman, 7. To change height, and the baſe of the column is to be of the height of half its 
tendency or direct: «rn upon no other fide. one. 8. To have thickneſs. Its capital, baſe, and entablement have no ornaments, and 
Jo ES irection. His cares all {ured upon Aſtyanax. A. Ptilip5.':+bur few mouldings. 5 | 

eviate, re to another quarter. 10. To depar t from the way, Fusca Work, is the moſt ſim le and rude of the ſive ancient orders 
? h ons IF the ſudden into ſome ſimilitnge, Dryden, 11. of pillars, fo that it is rarely uſed, except in vaults, in ſome ruſtick edi- 
ange. 13. To Aue * be transformed. 12. To become by 4. fices, and huge piles of building, ſuch as the amphitheatres, Cc. 

0 chang * an ors Fay | a bl aan Savifte. Tun, an inter jection of contempt and diſpleaſure, Saleſpeare. 
0 , rmin X err; * FP: ' 2 
of. Preverdt, 1 f. To become four 28 mil WL 5 A 17 3 Tu'saESs, or Tuscs, plural of t/+ or tut (cuxar, Sax. tozken, O 


1 1 repent Every thing we de may tarn to Account. Add Fxiſick] the great ſtanding- out teeth of a boar; alſo the four teeth of 


'7. Jo depend on as the chief point. 


a horſe, ſeated beyond the corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
point. Sevzfe. 


20 gde g age of three, or three and an half, &c. and no milk or foal- teeth ever 
a ance to ſweet repaſt they urn. Milton. 20. To OY e place where they grow. 
I Iva. — conſequence or tendency. Afflictions ſhall urn to Tusx. See Tüsnks. ; 
ge. Hatt. 21. To Turn away ; to deviate from a proper 


Tus x 


22 


; The queſtion rns upon forth on each ſide of the jaws, two above and two below, about the . 
point, * — . To grow giddy. 19. To be directed to or Som | | 


3 


TY 


Tusk [in carpentry] a bevel ſhoulder made to frengthen the tenon Twz'nTy an. Lepenærg, or xpeontiz, Sax, twintizp, | 
- 5 , ” of N 39 D . 15 y 
L. Ger. zwantzig, H. Ger J 1. Twice ten. 2. A proverbial or jg | 


of a joiſt, which is let into the girder. | 
e] furniſhed with tuſks. Dryden. nite word. Bucon. 
| Lat.] a hubert; 


T WE 


Tu'sxED, or 'Tu'skY, adj. [of tu 8 | 
and Grew. | | Tw1's1LL, ſubſt. [of twy; or two, and bill, bipennis, 
| Tvuss11.a'c0 qa the ow 8 po Pegg A _ an — tool uſed by paviors. 
Tu'ssuck, ab. the diminutive of zuzz ; a tuft of twigs or graſs, a WICE „ Sax, twees, Du.] 1. Two times, >- 
bunch. SL 1 or bundles of thorns, Grew. | Tavice the A Dade 3. Itis — in Pe ri Doubly, 
Tv'sTLE, fub/. a buſtle, a ftriving with a perſon : a low word. To Tw1'DLE, werb ad. to touch lightly : a low word. I twwidied ; 
Tor, interj. this ſeems to be the ſame with /: a particle noting in, firſt one fide than another. Wiſeman. | edied it 
contempt. Shakeſpeare. 6 To Twira"LLOw, verb act. [of cpy, twice, and pealza, Sax. an“ 
Tur, /ub/. an imperial enſign, being a golden globe with a croſs row] to till or plow ground a ſecond time before ſowing. . 
on it; a mound. a TwIO [tprx or xpIxa, Sax. twirg, L. Ger. zweig, H. Ger. ] a ff 
TuTa'nace, ſubſt. The Chineſe name for ſpelter, which we erro- ſhoot of the branch of a tree, a ſwitch, tough and long. vl 
neouſly apply to the metal of which caniſters are made that are brought TwYrYcGen, adj. [of tauig] made of twigs. Grew, 
over with the tea from China: it being a coarſe pewter made with the Twi'ccr, ag}. full of twigs. 
lead carried from England, and tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. TWITIour, /ubſt. [tweelicht, Du. xpy-leohr, Sax. ] that dub;cy 
Woodward. . | half light in the dawning of the morning and cloſe of the evening 10 i 
Tu'rzLADE, abt. Itutelle, tutellage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] guardianſhip, tle before the riſing, and after the ſetting of the ſun. It is COP . 55 
ſtate of being under a guardian. Bacon. | | the earth's atmoſphere refracting the rays of the ſun, and reflectin 1 5 
Tu'TELar, or Tu'TELARY, adj. ¶tutelaris, Lat. tutelaire, Fr. tute- from the particles thereof ; obſcure light, uncertain view. * 
laris, It. tutelar, Sp.] that protects, or performs the office of a guardian; TWII Iionr, a/. 1. Not clearly — deeply ſhaded, ob, 
defenſive. Dryden. | Twilight groves. Milton and Pope, 2. Seen by twilight ; Trip 80 
Tu“r ELAN Angels, certain angels which are ſuppoſed to have the more in /wwzlight ranks, Milton. : 8 
guardianſhip or protection of kingdoms, cities, and perſons. Dan. c. 10. Twin, ach. I xpin, Sax. tweelingen, Du.] 1. Children born 1 
V. 13. e. 12. v. 1. | birth. It is therefore ſeldom uſed in the ſingular; tho ſometimes it 5 
TuT1L1'NA, a goddeſs whom the Romans in particular invoked to uſed for one of twins. 2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiac. (:ec, : 
watch their grain, when it was gathered into the barns ; ſhe had an altar To Twin, verb neut. [from the ſubit.] 1. To be born at the fo 
or chapel on Monte Aventino. d birth, 2. To bring two at once. 3. To be paired, to be ſuited The 
To Tv'ror, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To inſtruct, to teach. twinned ſtones. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To treat with ſuperiority and ſeverity. Little girls TwWIx-Bokx, adj, [of twin and born] born at the ſame birth. 
tutering their babies. Adaiſon. To Twins, verb act. [ xpinan. Sax. twinen, Teut. twynen Do.] 
Turok, ſub}. Sp. and Lat. Iruteur, Fr. tutore, It.] one who teaches To twiſt fo as to unite or form one complicated ſubſtance out of tied -as 
or inſtructs another, one who has the care of his learning and morals. more. 2. I know not whether this is from wine or twin, | 
Tu rox [in an univerſity] a member of a college or hall, who takes By original lapſe, true liberty 
on him the inſtructing of young ſtudents in the arts and faculties, Is loſt, which alwavs with right reaſon dwells - 
Tvu'rorace, or Tu'rorsmtP, ab. [of tutor; in the civil law] the Teuin d, and from her hath no dividual being. Mien. 
ſame as guardianſhip in the common-law ; the office of a tutor, the au- 3. To unite itſelf. Craſbaw. | is # 
To Twine, verb neut. 1. To wrap itſelf cloſely about, to convulre 


thority or ſolemnity of a tutor. Government of the Tongue. 
Lof tutor; tutrice, Fr.] a woman that teaches or itſelf, 2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 3. To wind, to make 


Turok Ess, /ub/t. 

inſtructs, a governeſs. Moore. : flexures. 

© Tv'rsan, ſ«b/t. an herb, called alſo tuſan, or park-leaves. Twix, ſabſt. [ xpin, Sax. twin, Teut.] 1. Twiſted thread, 2. Tis 
at.] the heavier foil convolgtion. With roſy ine. Milton. 3. Embrace, act of convul- 


 To'rTy [tutie, Fr. tuxia, It. tutia, Sp. and 
of braſs, that cleaves and ſticks to the higher places of furnaces or melt- ving itſelf round. 
ing-houſes, a ſublimate of zinc and calamine collected in the fur- With am'rous vine, 
Naces. | | Claſps the tall elm. Phillips. 
Tvz, /ub#. [I know not, whether it is not a word merely from Twince, /ub/t. [from the verb] a violent pungent pain; 2 fhor, 
cant] a lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. ſudden, ſharp pain, a tweak, a pinch. 
"Twain, adj. [epzen, baxpa, Sax. both, twain] two: an old word, To Twincs, verb act. [twinge, Dan. twingen, Ger.) 1. To give 
now uſed ludicrouſly. | a gripe, to cauſe pain by a wring or ſqueeze, to pinch, to tweak. 2. 
To Twanc, verb neut. [a word formed from the ſound] to give a To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. — 
ſound like the firing of a muſical inſtrument, or a whip. Twangs the Twir'xcix, part. adj. 2 twinge] griping, pinching, 
quiv'ring ſtring. 4 1» : | Twinning, part. ad. [of twine; of tyinung, Sax. ] tilting, or cling- 
To Twanc, verb a&. to make to ſound ſharply. > 4 ing about. See To Twine. 
Twans, Jar [of tango, Lat. to touch. Minfoew] 1. A ſharp, quick TWIN Ido Stalk [with botaniſts) a ſtalk that twiſts about any prop 
ſound ; as the ſound of a bow-ſtring. 2. An affected modulation of the without the help of tendrils; as the kidney-bean. 
voice. He has ſuch a tebang in his diſcourſe. Arbuthnot. 3. The found Twink, fab/. the motion of an eye; a moment: not in uſe. Shade. 
of a bow-ſtring. 4. A root or forked branch at the bottom of a great are. See TwinKLE, 
tooth. | 2 To Twi'nxLE, verb neut. vpinclian, Sax.] 1. To faſt regularly, 
Twanc, interj. a word making a quick action accompanied with a to ſhine faintly, to ſparkle, as ſtars do. 2. To open and ſhut the ent 
ſharp ſound. Little uſed, and little deſerving to be uſed. Prior. by turns. The ow! fell a moping and /winkling, LU Ejfrang?. 3 19 
Twa'xcLING, adj. [of twang] contemptibly noiſy. Shakeſpeare. play irregularly, His eyes will cine and his tongue will roll. Dons. 
To Twaxk, verb neut. [corrupted from t2vang] to make to ſound.  TwinxLs, ſub/?. [from the verb] a ſparkling, intermitting ligt; as 
the motion with one's eye. Dryden. 


With /avanking of a braſs Kettle. Aadiſon. 
"Twas, contracted from it Was. | ” Twi'NKLING, Jab. [of twinkle] as, the twwinkling of an je; in an 
To Twa'TTLE, verb neut. [ſchvatzen, Ger. tatteren, Du.] to prate, an inſtant, in a moment, ſuch as is taken up by the motion of the 
to gabble, to chatter. L'Eftrange. |; eye, | 

wa'TTLE-Baſtet, one who is continually prating: a cant word.  Twi'x11xG, alf. [diminutive of Nin] a twin lamb, one of tub 

Twar, for Twain. Spenſer. 1 brought at a birth. Tufſer. f 

Twink, abi. [of twin] a breeder or bringer of twins: Tufer. 

| x. twecling, Du. and 


Twar-Blade, ſubſi. [ophris, Lat.] an herb. | 
Twzac, or 'TwEAGUE, /ubſt. [from the verb] vexation, ludicrous Twins, cui, in the ſingular [ xpin, zexpm, da 
1 trouble: a low word. Arbutbnot. | L. Ger. zwilling, H. Ger. twyling, Teut.] two childr 
| o Tweac, or To TwEax, verb act. [it is written u e by Skinner, birth; alſo the ſign Gemini. See Twin. : 
but eat by other writers.) to pinch, to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers; To Twix, verb ad. [from whirl] to turn any thing ſwiftly round 
as, to /weak, or pull hard by the noſe. | " "RI, | | : 
To Twee'pLE, verb ach. to handle lightly, to play on a fiddle or bag- TwIßI, fabf. [from the verb] 1. Rotation, circular motion, 2. 
aſſage, ſays Johnſon, miſprinted for Twiſt, wreathe, convulation. The rwvir/ on this is different. % bee, 


. In ſeems in the following * 
wheedle, unleſs it be a word formed from the ſound. A fidler brought æword. 
Twrarine, part. ad. [of twirl; prob. g. 4 whirling, of DpYTF 


in with him a body of luſty young fellows, whom he had raweedled into 
the ſervice. Addiſon. 5 Sax. ] turning ſwiftly about. 38 
ITwWsz'z RS, ſubſt. {etny, Fr.] a fort of ſmall pincers to pluck off hair, Twist, 01. [from the verb] 1. Any thing made by winding of 
and other inftraments in a pocket caſe. Pope. | 6. or more bodies together. A wif? of twining oſiers. Addiſon. 2+ [WI 
TwEHENDEMEN [in Saxon law] the ceonley, or huſbandmen of the horſemen] the infide or flat part of a man's thigh, u 
lower order, who were valued at 200 ſhillings: if ſuch an one was killed horſeman reſts on horſeback. 3. A ſingle firing or We? 
| cord. 4. A piece. of timber, otherwiſe called a girder. 


the fine was 30 ſhillings. |. Addiſon. 7 
b jon. [* 


en born at the {amv 


ab, 


pon which a true 

the of a rope ot 

6. A _ 

8 

TWELFTH, adj. I xpelpræig, vpalpra, Sax. twarlfte, Du. twolfte, L. firing. Dryden. 6. Contortion, writh in genera ek ness and 

Ger. zwolkte, H. Ger. * Gade of 12, the 2d aſter the tent. 3 twiſting. He found falt with the length. the = on 
Twrirrn Day, or TWETT TH Tide [cpelfran-bdzx, Sax. ] the feſti- the zwif. Jrbuthnot. 8. A mixture of tea and coffee togerne! * 

y, or the manifeſtation of our Saviour to the Gentiles, cant, | | To form b. 

To Twisr. verb as. [ gerpiran, Sax. twiſlen, 8 as in acor 


val of the Epiphan 
ſo named, as Veins the twelfth day excluſively from Chriſtmas-day. 
a | convolution, to complicate ſeveral lines or threads Og” Tawift it into : 


Tuſſer. 
WELVE, adj. Ixpelp, Sax. tolf, Dan. and Su. twaelft, Du. twolf, or rope. 2. To contort, to writhe, to wring round. ele witl 
L. Ger. al By 2 882 Teut.] two and ten, twice fix. 28 form. Pope. : — To wreathe, 2 wind, to r 
TwaIL vr Men ¶ in law] a jury or inqueſt, is the number of twelve per- ſomething round about. 4. To form, to weave. To nw t& 
ſons, by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all trials paſs, both in civil ſtory. Geier 5. To unite by intertexture of parts; 
and criminal caſes, in all the courts of the common-law in this realm. ciprocal pronoun. ; complicates 
TwELvz-MONTH, /ab/t, [of twekve and month) the ſpace of a year ac= To Twisr, werb neut. to be contorted, convolved, or 
cording to the kalendar monts. | Her miſting volumes. Pope. b hear 4 alſo in 
TweLve-PENCE, . [of twelve and pence] a ſhilling, TwIsTER, ſubft. [of twiſt] one who twiſts, a rope 
. [of twelve and penny] fold for a ſhilling. inftrument wi lick one twiſts. ; horſe to the fant 
| | the reducing 2, hene t iling l 


TWELVE-PENNY, @ 
P I 


Dryden. ; 4 : 
A Book in TweLvss [duodecimo, Lat.] i. e. twelve leaves in a ſheet. ſtate of impotence with a gelding, depr 
TwELVE-SCORE, a. [of twelve and ſcore] twelve times twenty, two his teſticles twice about, w ich dries them up an 

hundred and forty. Dryden. : | | nouriſhment, ' | 

1 Tw uTrixTu, ad. [of xyenæig da, Sax. ] the ordinal of twenty, twice To Twisr, verb ad. [evpican, 

ton. E p 2 5 


. . 
xprran, Sax. verwrten, Du. + 


Fevins [with hodeotgn] by the violent m_— Ives ther a 


TYM TY. 
Ger. berweiten, H. Ger. idweitan; Teut.] ts ſneer, to flout, to upbraid ſound like a drum] Galen {in his Comment on the 11th 4p5u+i/5» of the 
one with any thing. 5 TS 4th book) obſerves, ** that it is ſo called, becauſe the lower belly, when 
Twrrrine, part. ad. [of tit] [of xeSprean, Sax.] upbraiding, Rruck, yields much the ſame ſound as a drum.” He adds, * that it is 
hitting in the teeth. 7 x "BY 1 1 of the humid kind, like the 4/cires, but which may, be reſolved into 
To Twiren, verb act. I xpiccian, Sax. ] to pinch or pluck with a a Fatwlent ſpirit [or vapour] and an habitual intemperature of thoſe parts." 
quick motion, to ſnatch haſtily. 3 | I ſhall leave the reader to compare this with Dr. Mead's account, Moni- 
To TwiTCH with red hot Pinchers, a puniſhment inflicted for murder fa, &c. p. 124. See Ascirk, Hyproes, and Drorsy. 
and other atrocious crimes, in ſeveral places abroad, and particularly in TA, ag. ſmall. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
Germany, where ſuch malefactors, immediately before their execution, TE, /«6/. Fr. [typus, Lat. Tun©-, Gr.] 1. An emblem, a mark of 
have pieces of fleſh torn out of their arms or breaſts, with monſtrous large ſomething. 2. A ſtamp, a mark: not in uſe. Thy father bears the 
and ſharp pincers, which cut and ſear the wound at the ſame tim. eps of king of Naples. Shakeſpeare. 3. A copy of a model, a figure or 
Twirck, fbf. [from the verb] 1. A ſudden pinch or pluck, a quick character, either engraved or printed; ſomething deſigned to preſigure. 
pull. 2. A painful contraction of the fibres; as, convulfive witches. Who [7. e Adam] is a type of him that was to come.” Paul. See 
Twiren Graſs, (or quick-graſs) ſub. a weed that keeps ſome land FzptraL Head, Original Sin, and ThEODORUSs of Mop/ueftia; above 
looſe and hollow, and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mor- all, SgconpaRy Sezxſe, compared with thoſe lines of Addiſon if” his 


[; big | | poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller. | 
Tw1'TCHING, part. act. [of twitch; of xpiccian, Sax.) pinching or Great Pan who wont to chace the fair, 
giving pinches, ſudden pulls, or twinges. And lov'd the fpreading oak was there, Ofc. . 


To Tw1'TTER, verb neut. 1. To make a ſharp, tremulous, inter- 4. [In theology] a ſymbol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come. 
mitted noiſe ; and hence applied to quake or ſhiver. 2. To ſneer or T'ypHo'DEs [JvÞwih;, Gr.] a continual burning fever; but, as Gorræus 
laugh ſcornfully. 3. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclination: a low adds, of the ſymptomatic kind, and occaſioned by an eryſjpelas of the 


word. L'Eſtrange. Iluuver; as a fever raiſed by an eriſipelas of the ſtomach is called a lipuria: 
Tw1'TTER, Val. any violent motion or diſorder of paſſion ; ſuch as and from an eryſipelas of the lungs, a crymodes ; all not primary diſ- 
a forcible fit of laughing or fretting. eaſes, but of the ſymptomatic kind; as Galen himſelf ſuggeſts in his 
TwYTTERING, part. [of twitter] ſneering or laughing ſcornfully; Comment on Apboriſin 42, Book 7. and Ætius, /ib. 5. c. 89, 
alſo ſhaking or de e violently. See To TwiTTER. Ty“ PHA, Lat. Typh heat, a ſort of grain much like our rye. | 
Tw1TTLE-TwaTTLE, fab. [a ludicrous redbplitation of #avarrle) Ty UA Aguatica, Lat. [in botany] the herb water-:orch, cat's tail, or 
tattle, gabble ; filly, childiſh prating. A vile word. reed-mace. 


To TWIrTIE-TWAT TIE, verb neut. to prate or chatter idly, See Ty'pic, or Ty'eicar, adj. [typicus, Lat. typique, Fr. Join, Gr.] 
the ſubſtantive, n pertaining to a type or figure, emblematical, figurative, or repreſentative 
TwIvEL, /ubP. a carpenter's tool, for making mortiſe- holes. of ſomething elſe. Typic glory. Prior. 
"T'wixT, a contraction of betwixt. TY'PICALLY, adv. [of typical) in a typical ſenſmee. 
Two, adj. [cu, tua, pa, or vpu, Sax. tu, Dan. tm or ttvao, Su. Tr'e1CaLxEss, ub}. [of typical] the ſtate of being figurative, a typi- 
twee, Du. and L. Ger. 3wey, H. Ger: twa, Teut. duo, Lat. deux, Fr. cal quality. | „%%% 4. | 
due, It. dos, Sp. dous, Port.] one and one. It is uſed in compoſition. o Ty'rIf v, verb act. [of type] to figure, to ſhew in emblem. 
 Two-t0oED, adj. [of two and edge] having an edge on either Txrocosur, /ubft. [of ſore., a type, and xcope,, Gr. the world] 
fide. : g4̃ figure of the world. | 5 . 
_ Two-roup, adj. [of two and fold; vpe peald, Sax. twefaldig, Su. ITrTOORAPHER, /ubft. [typograpbus, Lat. WunoygaPEr, Gr. of Jorg. 
tweevondigh, Du. tweekoldig, L. Ger. ztweyfaltig, H. Ger. ] double. and yeaPw, Gr.] a printer. | - 
Two-FoLD, adv. doubly. St. Matttheww. | | TYPocrA'PHICAL, adj. [of typographicus, Lat. of TunoygaQizes, of 
Two-HANDED, adj. [of tuo and hand] large, bulky, that is of enor- Tvmeg, a type or letter, and ygagw, Gr. to deſcribe] 1. Figurative, em- 


mous fize. : blematical, 2. Belonging to typography, or the art of printing. 
Two-PENCE, JubR. a ſmall filver coin valued at twice a penny. T'YPOGRA'PHICALLY, adv. [of typographic] 1. By way of figure or 
To Tye, verb act, to bind. See To TIE. | 1 emblem. 2. In the manner of printers. TY 
Tre, al. 1. Aknot, 2. A bond or obligation. See Tig.  Trpdcrarar, ſub}. [typographie, Fr. typographia, Lat. of loreyga- 
Try'GER, ſub}. See Ticts. Ola, Gr.] i. Figurative or hieroglyphical repreſentation. Brown. 2. 


Tycno'nic Aer in aſtronomy] ſo called, of Hebo Brahe, a noble- The art of printing. . ET: 
man of Denmark; this ſyſtem, like that of Ptolomy, has the earth TT RANE8s, a [of rant] a female tyrant, Spenſer. | 
placed in the middle, and is ſuppoſed to be immoveable, the ſun and TrRra"xnic, or TYRa'nNICAL, adj. {tyrannique, Fr. tyrannus, Lat. 
oon revolvitig in orbits reſpecting the ſame as a centre; but according Tveamxoc, Gr. tirannico, It.] pertaining to a tyrant, ſuiting to, or acting 
to Copernicus, the other five planets are ſuppoſed to revolve round the like a tyrant, deſpotic, imperious, cruel. | 
ſun as their center. "Ws TYRA'NNICALLY, adv. [of tyrannical] after the manner of a tyrant, 
Tr19'Ma, Bat. [of Jva@-,Gr. a callous] callous or hard fleſh, or that imperiouſly, arbitrarily. _ 1 ; . 
ſubſtance that grows about fractured bones. 88 TyRAVNNICALNESS, ſub/?. [of tyrannical] a tyrannical nature, diſpo- 
„ Ty'/Lvs, Lat. of Gr. [it anatomy] the brawn or hardneſs of the ſkin, ſition, or behaviour. „„ Rotp Ee 
by reaſon of much labour. 5 5 TrRANNICID E, ſub. Fr. [tyrannicida, Lat. tyranicide It. of tyrannus 
Tr'Lwirn [in heraldry] a tribe or family branching out of another, and cd, Lat.] 1. A flayer or killer of tyrants 2. [Tyranmcidium, Lat.] 
which the moral heralds call the ſecbnd or third houſe. PETIA the act of killing of tyrants. „ 
TY&8E, ſub, See Tix E. Tyke, in Scottiſh, ſtill denotes a dog, or To Tr'RANNIZ E, verb neut. [tyraniſer, Fr. tiranizzare, It. tiranizar, 
one as contemptible and vile; and froin thence perhaps comes feague. Sp. tyrannizare, Lat. of TugamGw, Gr. J to play the tyrant, to oppreſs, 
Shakeſpeare, | to lord it over-imperiouſly, to act with rigour. | | 
TY MBAL, /ab/t. Fr. a kind of kettle- dur. EA Tr&annous; adj. [of tyrant] tyrannical, cruel; imperious, ſevere : 
TY'MPan [ /ympanum, Lat. Townavo, Gr.] 1. A timbrel or drum. 2. not in uſe now, tho' found in good writers. EO 
[In anatomy] the drum of the ear. 3. [In joinery] a term uſed of the Tr'tanxy [tyranme, Fr. tyrannia; It. tyranms, Lat. Togamis, Gr.] 1. 
pannels of doors, and alſo of the ſquare or die of pedeſtals. 4. [In ar- Abſolute monarchy ſeverely and imperiouſly adminiſtered. 2. Unreſiſted 
chitecture] is that part of the bottom of the frontons which is incloſed and cruel power. . 


between the cornices, and anſwers the naked freeze, 5. [With prin- Boundleſs intemperance y 
ters] a frame of wood belonging to a printing preſs, having a parchment In nature is a tyranny. Shakeſpeare. 


ſtretched over it, on which they place the ſheets of paper, one after 3: Cruel government, rigorous command. Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to 
another, in the printing them off, ea .: . tyranny. Bacon, 4. Severity, rigour, inclemency in general. The - 
TYMPAN of an Arch, is a triangular table placed in its corners, uſually Fanny o'er the open night. Shakeſpeare. 
hollowed, and ſometimes enriched with branches of laurel, oak, tro-. 1 Y'RanT, /ub/t. [Iveamos, Gr. tyrannus, Lat.] the name gyrant was 
| Phies, or flying figures; as Fame, &c. F Dol A RAS ſenſe; and the Greeks in old time called the ſu- 
Tyra was (i phyſic] the tympany, a hard Twelling of the belly, preme governor of every city a grant, or king. Rowland pretends that 
being a kind of dry windy dropſy, the ſame as Hm /m. This word is derived of ter; a territory (and it imports the ſame thing in 
_ TY'mPano [in muſic books] a pair of kettle TD frequently uſed in the Erſe) and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare; 9. d. tirhamer, a ſharer or di- 
concert as a baſs to a trumpet. ider of and among his vaſſals, and hence teyrn, a king, tyrnes, a king- 
TxurawLrEs, ſubft. [Topraving, from Toprange, Gr. to found like a dom, teyrnaſan, to reign, all Celtic words, which yet remain, with very 
drum] See TrMrANV. 3 Alttle alteration, in the C. Br. But now it is generally uſed in a bad 
Trurà nun [Toprary, Gr.] a drum, which among the ancients was ſenſe for one who governs with cruelty and injuſtice] 1. A ſevere maſter, 
a thin piece of leather or ſkin, ftretched upon a hoop ax citcle, and beaten an oppreſſor. 2. An abſolute monarch governing imperiouſly. 3 
with the hand. See TamBovus.. | EO LE ITxkx, ſuf... properly tire ; which ſee. 
; T'YMPANUM [in mechanics] a kind of wheel placed on an axis or cy- Ty'rETs, a kind of ornament for horſe harneſſes. | 
lindrical beam, on the top of which are placed leaves or fixed flaves,'  Tx'R1as:s, Lat. a leproſy. Bruno ſays it is the ſame diſeaſe with /a- 
for the more eaſy turning the axis about to raiſe the weight required ; Hi 75 or /epra Arabum, or elephantiafis. See ELETDANTIASIs Arabum. 
and it differs not from the peritrochium, excepting that . linder or TAO, /ub/, Lat. [properly 770, as in the Latin] one in his rudi- 
axis of the peritrochium is much ſhorter and leſſer than the cylinder of ments, a novice in any art or ſcience. 
the tympanum. ; 7»! tor F x. anos 50 oats ei [tyrocinium, Lat.] the firſt exerciſe or new beginning into 
Truraxvn [with anatomiſts] the drum, or {kin of the drum of the any art or faculty; en alſo unſkilfulneſs. 
ear, the ſame that is named membrane tympani, Which is a ſmall, round. Tx Ros 1s [of Tvges, Gr. cheeſe] a eurdling of milk in the ſtomach into 
thin, tranſparent, dry, and nervous membrane of moſt exquiſite ſenſe, a lubſtance ſomething reſembling cheeſe, 
which lies over the hollow of the inner part of the ear, and is the organ Ty nus, Lat. [in phyfic) the order which intermitting fevers obſerve 
or inſtrument of hearing. 103, 50-04-3008 SH nent at. a in their increaſing and decreaſing. 
Ty\rany [ tympanites, Lat. Toprravilng, of Jehan, Gr. to beat or For 2 
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of the firſt pronunciation, is 


nſe the firſt after a, / v, r, and t, and the latter after 6, c, /, g, h, 5 u, 


VAI 
U, vu, Roman, YU, v, Italic, & u, Engliſh, VU, vu, Vacer'niun, Lat. {with botaniſts] the flower of the plant hyacin 
Saxon, are the nineteenth letters in order of their reſpective thus or crows. toes. 8 
alphabets, Y v, in Greek, generally written by a Py, in E- WVaci't.ancy, or VacrLlLatinG, fubſft. [ vacillani, wacills Lat 
liſh, the twentieth of the Greek alphabet, and), Hebrew, vacillant, Fr. wagillante, It. wvacilante, Sp.] ſtate of wavering, incor. 
the fixth of that. | ſtancy. Not much in uſe. More. 2 
V has two powers, expreſſed in modern Engliſh by two characters. VaciLLa"Tion, fast. Fr. of Lat. [vagillazione, It. vacilacia, dp] 
The V conſonant and U vowel ought to be conſidered as two letters, and the act or ſtate of ſtaggering or wavering ; alfo irreſolution, quan- 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed in reading; as, Yulgar, Union, Univerſity, &c. dary. Derham, 
but as they were long confounded, while the two uſes were annexed to Vacva'rion, Lat. the act of emptying, | | 
one form, the old cuſtom ſtill continues to be followed. The U vowel is Va'c U1ST, ſubſt. [vacuum, Lat.] one who holds a vacuum, in contra. 
not heard in the words guards, guinea, &c. and it very ſeldom ends any diſtinction to a pleniſt. Boyle, 
Engliſh words. ; | Vacv'ixr v, Jas. pp mg Fr. vacuità, It. vacuitas, vacuus, Lat.] 
vowel, in its pronunciation, is either long or ſhort, according to 1. Voidneſs, emptineſs, ſtate of being unfilled. 2. Space unfilled o- 
which it has different fonds | unoccupied. 3. Want of reality, inanity, Their expectations will me: 
The ſhort U has an obſcure ſound not eaſily defined, it is ſomething with wacuity and emptineſs. Glanville. | 
inclining to O, or a middle ſound between O and U, not unlike the Vacu'na [ſo called of wacands, 7. e. being at leiſure, ſuppoſed to 
French e, in eur. The long U has two very different ſounds, obſerved preſide over them that are at leiſure] the Roman goddeſs of ref}, to 
by few, and defined hitherto perhaps by none. The firſt as in Brute, whom the huſbandmen ſacrificed after harveſt, 
lute, rude, &c. and the ſecond as in muſe, huge, fury, &c. Theſe two Va'cvovs, aj. [vacuus, Lat. wacue, Fr.] empty, void, unfilled, 
pronunciations, though very different, are generally confounded, and by Milton. 
the beſt grammarians promiſcuouſly explained by the French U; tho' we Va'cuvuy, Jubſ. Lat. [with phyſiologiſts] is ſuppoſed to be x ſpace 
have no ſuch ſound as the French U in the whole Engliſh tongue; as devoid or empty of all matter or body; and is diſtinguiſhed by them into 
they who learn French of a good maſter ſoon find our U, in the examples vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, and vacuum coacervatum. 
che downright long German U, or the French Vacvun Boyleanum, Lat. that approach to a real vacuum which i; 
dipthong OU; and in thoſe of the latter is a proper dipthong, which arrived at by means of an air pump. | | 
might be explained by /U, for the ſhort 7 is very diſtinctly heard before To Vapk, verb neut. [ vadb, Lat. to o] to decay, fade, or wax 
weak ; alſo to vaniſh, to paſs away. 9 A word uſeful, ſays ſohn- 


VA C 


the long U, P fix theſe two ſounds by rule to the words in which they 
are ſo pronounced has, I think, not hitherto been attempted. They that ſon, in poetry, but not received. The hills in ſmoke ſhall va, Vit. 
ton. | 
Vape Mecum, Lat. [i. e. go with me] a pocket-book, or any litle 


2, and /, may perhaps be not far from the mark. I know of no objections 

bar /, when, in the firſt, another vowel immediately follows the U, and uſeful book fit and neceſſary to be carried in the pooket. 

even then either pronunciation is equally good and in uſe; and, 2d. in Vap1a'rt Duellum, Lat. [in ancient writers] ſignifies to wagea com- 

ſome few words after // U, at the beginning of words, when long, has bat; as, when a perſon gave another a challenge to decide a controver!y 

always the latter ſound, 1 | by a camp-fight or duel, and threw a gauntlet or the like fn of def 
U, is at the end of no Engliſh word, excepting thou and you. ance, if the other took it up, that was vadiare duellum, i. both to give 

F conſonant we pronounce as the French and other ſouthern nations, and take mutual pledges A fi 

Va"pron, Lat. wages, 


but nothing near ſo much approaching to the French, as the Germans 

and other northerns, it is never-atthe end of a word having a mute e after nant or agreement. 5 

it, nor is it ever doubled, unleſs we call F two Y, | Va'"prum Mortuum, Lat. [in law] a mortgage, lands or goods ſo 
awned or engaged to the creditor, that he has a right to the main pro- 

ts for the uſe of his loan or debt. 


V is by the 8 and Gaſcons always confounded with 4; and in 
et is expreſſed by the ſame character with y, diſtinguiſh- 
Va"caBonD, ſubſe. Fr. [vagabonde, It. and Port. Vagarund), Sp. vVa- 


hting. : 
a ſalary or other reward of ſervice upon cove- 


the Runic alpha 

ed only by a diacritical point. Its ſound in Engliſh is uniform. It is ; 

never mute. | ; gabundus, low Lat.] 1. A vagabond, a wanderer; commonly in a ſenſe 

V., in Latin numbers, ſtands for five. of reproach. We call thoſe people wanderers and vag that have 
no dwelling- place. Raleigb. 2. A wandering beggar, &c. one that 


V, with a daſh at the top, ſtands for 5000. 
V. frequently ſtands for vide, i. e. /ee; alſo for verſe. wanders illegally, without a ſettled habitation. : 
V, in the weſtern parts of Great-Britain, is, by corruption, frequently VacaBond, or VacaBunD, adj. Fr. [vagabundus, Lat.] I. Wan- 
pronounced for /; as, vatber, for father. dering, roaming about, wanting a home, having no ſettled habitation. 
V. D. M. Verbi, Dei, Miniſter, a miniſter of the word of God. 2. Vagrant, wandering in general. A wagabond flag upon the ſtream. 
V. R. [with the Romans] was frequently uſed for the phraſe ati rogas, Shakeſpeare. 8 | : 
7. 6. as thou afeeft or defireſt ; and was a mark for a vote or ſuffrage in the Va'ca Arthritis [with phyſicians] the wandering gout, that fies 11 
paſling of a law. | moves about, cauſing pain, ſometimes in one limb, and ſometimes ! 
Vacancy, /ubſt. [vacance, Fr. wacanza, It.] 1. An empty ſpace, another, RET, | | - N 
vacuity in general. Shake/peare. 2. Chaſm, ſpace unfilled. 3. Va- Vaca'sr, /ubP. [of vagus, Lat.] a wild freak, a frolicklome prans» 
cancies, time of leiſure, relaxation, intermiſſion, time unengaged. 4. Aa Caprice, a whimſey. h 
Vacr'na, Lat. a ſcabbard, ſheath, or caſe, 


Liſtleſſneſs, emptineſs of thought. Diſpoſitions to idleneſs or vacancy. | 
2 2 Vacixa Uteri, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſheath or neck of the womb. 


ond pr q- 


Wotton. 5. [In phyſics] an empty interval or ſpace void of matter. 6. 
fYacance, Pr. ſtate of a poſt or employment when it is unfilled. 7. [In Vaciva'Lis [with anatomiſts] the vaginal tunicle, the ſec 
a poſt or benefice wanting a regular officer or incumbent. per coat, which immediately wraps up or covers the teſticles. 8 1 
VacinaL1s Gulz [with auto iſte) the rx oo ſopha 12 0 
the 


law 
: Ver, 44%. Fr. ¶ vacante, It. and Sp. vacant, Lat.] 1. Empty, 
void, that is not filled up. 2. Free, unencumbered, uncrouded. Com- it being ſuppoſed to be a proper muſcle conſpiring wit 
monly with frczz. 3. Not filled by an incumbent or poſſeſſor. 4. Be- thruſting down the aliment, when enter'd. 
ing at leiſure, diſengaged. 5. Thoughtleſs, empty of thought, not VaOINALIS Tunica, the ſame as Elythyroides. have their 
. Vacrnipt'nnous Animals [vaginipennes, Lat.] ſuch a5 
wings in ſheaths or hard caſes, as the beetle hath. 11] a fate of ram- 


buſy. | 
Vacant Efzs [in law] are ſuch as are abandoned for want of an 
heir, after the death or flight of their former owner. | | A'GRANCY, or VA'GRANTNESS, /b/?. [of v4y”9 
To Va rATE, verb ad. [waratum, Lat.] 1. To annul or make void, * to and fro, an unſettled courſe of life. dering, ſtrolling, 
| Va"GRANT, adj. [prob. q. d. wage errans, Lat.] Wandering» 


to make of no authority. 2. To make vacant, to quit poſſeſſion of. . 

To defeat, to put an end to. He waca!ts my . Dryden. or roving up and down, unhxed in place. abond, a ſtrol- 
Vaca'TioN, Jab. Fr. [wacazione, It. wacacions Sp. of vacatio, Lat.] VacranT, /ubP. ¶vagant, Fr.] a ſturdy beggar, 185 bad Ene. 
1. Leiſure, freedom from trouble or perplexity. 2. Intermiſſion of ju- ler, an idle perſon who rambles from place to place. In a Wandering» 
ridical proceedings, receſs of courts or ſenates, ceaſir.3 from ſtated buſi- Vacuk, adj, Fr. [ vago, It, and $. 72 Lat.]. Akute, loole, 

neſs or employments. 3. The time between one term and another in rambling, living at as, vagrant, 2. nfixed, in | 
London. | | without due order or fixed intent. : of the medul 
_ Vacarion [in civil law] the time from the death of a biſfiop or Va'oun [with anatomiſts] the eighth pair of wo part of 
other ſpiritual perſon, till the biſhopric or other ſpiritual benefices are oblongata, called the par vagum, becauſe diſper ſed to 
ſupplied by another. | | the body. | 
VACATION Barriſters, are ſuch as are newly called to the bar, who Vait [wvelum, Lat. woile, Fr. wels, It. and Sp. Fang 
are obliged to attend the exerciſe of the houſe for the ſix next long vaca- frequently written weil, both ſubſtantive and yord, lere ays Johnſon, 
tions, wiz. in Lent and Summer, and are therefore ſo tiled during theſe but the old orthography commonly derived it, I be 5 [Ph 
years. | 7 rightly from the French] 1. A curtain or any yrs by which the face 

Vacariox [in common law] the time between the end of one term another from being ſeen. 2. A part of female dr 5 

particularly is concealed. 3. Money given to ſervants. 


and the beginning of another. 3 4 | | 
Vacca'ria [of wacca, Lat. a cow; with botaniſts] the herb cow- is commonly uſed. | 1% 4 vail. 
5 : To N [weiler, Fr. welare, It. and Lat.] to 9 4 


baſil or thorough wax. | 
Va'ccary, or Va'ccaarr. 1. A cow-houſe, 2. A dairy- houſe. VaiLs, in the plur. [unde derivatur 8 ſalutations] B. 
A certain compaſs of ground within the foreſt of Aſhdown, Stat. 37 difio, g. d. money given to ſervants by gueſts 4 

H. VIII., 4. A cow-paſture. | profits given or allowed to ſervants above t 5 wages. 

N 1 Lat. a blackberry, bilberry, or hurtleberry; alſa a To Por. verb act. to cover. Sce To VIII. 
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Is VAL 


To V ail the Bonnet, verb act. [ avallir le bonnet, Fr.] 1. To take off 
one's hat, to let fall, to ſuffer to deſcend. Carew. 2. [In ſea lan- 
guage 
5 16 lat for fear or any other motive or intereſt. Shakeſpeare, Gan 
wail his ſtomach. Shakeſpeare. 93 : 

To Vail, verb neut. to yield, to ſhow reſpe& by yielding, to give 

ace to. In this ſenſe, ſays Johnſon, the modern writers have igno- 
rantly written weil. South uſes it. : 5 | 

' Vain, adj. Fr. [ vano, It. and Sp. vain, Port, vanus, Lat. probably 
all of wan, Teut. deficient] 1. Ineffectual, fruitleſs, 2. Shadowy; un- 
real, empty. Vain chimera. Dryden. FE Idle, unimportant, frivolous, 
fooliſh, or uſeleſs. 4. Meanly proud, proud of petty matters. 5. 
Showy, oſtentatious. Some wain church. Pope. 6. Falſe. Oppoſed 
to true. 7. In vain; to no purpoſe, without effect. 

VainGLo'R1OUs, adj. [of vanus and glorioſus, Lat.] full of vain - glory, 
boaſting without performances, proud in diſproportion to merit. 


VaIxcLORIOUsNES8, b. [of vainglorious] ſtate of being vainglo- 


rious, empty boaſting, c. . 
VaincLo'sy [vana gloria; Lat.] pride above deſert, boaſting in vain, 
to no benefit or purpoſe, empty pride, pride in petty things. 
VarNLY, adv. [of vain} 1. To no purpoſe, uneffectually. 2. With 
pride or arrogance. 3. Idly, fooliſhly, frivolouſſy. „ 
VAT ANESS, fab. [of vain] emptineſs; the ſtate of being vain ; pride, 
falſhood. | 
Valk, or Vary [either of warie, of wariis coloribus, Lat. i. e. va- 
rious colours, or, as ſome ſay, of varius, the name of an animal, whoſe 
back is a blue grey, and its belly white] it is the ſecond ſort of furr or 
doubling, formerly uſed for lining of the garments of great men and 


knights of renown ; it is when a field of a coat of arms is chequered into 


two colours by the figures of little bells ; and if theſe two colours are ar- 
gent and azure, it is wairy or proper, and you need ſay no more but 
airy ; but if the colours are any other, they muſt be expreſly named in 
blazoning the coat. See VERRY. (OP 

Contre- VAI RE, is when the metals and colours are ſo ranged, that 
the figure, which is azure, touches either with its edge or foot another 
azure figure, being placed and joined together, breech to breech, one 
apon another, the point of the one tending towards the chief of the 
eicutcheon, and that of the other towards the baſe. | 

Valk en Pale, is when the figures ſtand exactly one upon another, 
flat upon the points. 

Var'vope, /ab/. [waiwod, Sclav. a governor] a prince of the ducian 
provinces. | 

Va'Lanct, br VA'LENCE, abi. [from Valencia in Spain, whence the 
uſe of them came. Skinner] the fringes hanging round the teſter and 

ſtead of a bed. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To VAa'LENCE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to decorate with fringes 
or drapery. Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare has it paſſively. 

VALE of a Pump [in a ſhip] a trough by which the water runs from 
the pump along the ſides of the ſhip to the ſcupperholes. 

Vale, /ubſt. [ vallie, Fr. val, O. Fr, valle, It. and Sp. wallis, Lat.] 
1. A valley, a low ground, a hollow place or ſpace of ground ſur- 
rounded with hills. Vale is uſed in poetry. 2. [From avail, profit, or 
wale, Lat. farewell. If from wail, it muſt be written wail, as Dryden 
does: If from vale, which I think, fays Johnſon, right, it muſt be 
vale] money given to ſervants. See VaII. 

Va'lecT. See VALET. 

ValeDi'cT10N, Lat. a farewel. Donne. 

VaLeDr'cToRy, adj. [waledico, Lat.] pertaining to valediction or 
bidding farewel. 

Va'LENCEs, or Va'LLENs,; ſhort curtains to the upper part of the fur- 
niture of a bed, window, &c. See VALANCE. | | 

VAa'LENTINE, ſulſt. a iweet-heart choſen on St. Valentine's day. 

Va'LENTINEs [in England] probably take their name of Valentine, a 
biſnop of Rome, whoſe feſtival is obſerved on the fourteenth of February; 
and becauſe about this time of the year the birds match or chooſe their 
mates, probably thence the young men and maids chooſe Valentines or 
ſweet-hearts on that day. 

VALENTINES [in the Romiſh church] ſaints choſen on St. Valentine's 
day as patron's for the enſuing year. |; 

VaLENT1NIANS, an ancient ſe& of Gnoſtics, ſo called from Valen- 
tinian their leader. 

We have already given a ſlight fetch of their ſyſtem under the words 
ProBOLE, and SyzyYG1t; and muſt now refer our readers for the com- 
pleat portraiture to the firſt book of St. Irenæus againſt hereſies. But one 
or two things are too material to be overlook'd : The Yalentinians, in 
order to ane 10 up the number zo, did in that number include the Fir/ft 


' Cauſe and Father him/e!f. Now this arrangement of theirs, St. Irenæus 


would by no means admit: “ Pater enim omni um enumerari non debet, 
&c. i. e. For the Far HER oF ALL muſt not be number'd in conjunction 
with beings produced from him; He who is not sENT FoRTu, with that 
which is ent forth; He, who is NOT BEGOTTEN, with that which is be- 
en; and He whom [for his ab/olate immenſity] no one contains, with 

at which 7s contained by him.——Secundum enim id quod MELIOR quam 
religui, non debet cum eis annumerari.“ Iren. adv. Hæreſes. Ed. Grabe, 
p. 132. But this is not all; the Valentinians were (fo far as I 
can find) the firſt of all the ancient writers, who ventured to affirm, that 
God's Only begotten was ig xa opporeg avrw, i. e. fimilar and equal to 
Him :” Jren. p. 7. tho' it has been queſtion'd by ſome learned men, 
whether by that phraſe 2 intended a ſtric and proper Coeguality; but 
JSuppofing it for once; St. Irenæus ſufficiently explains himſelf on this 
head; he does ſo in many a place, and in particular in what follows ; 
for 2 occaſion, p. 178, to remind us of thoſe words, of that day 
and hour &noweth no one, &c, © Should any one enquire (ſays he) for what 
reaſon the Father, who communicates in all things to the Son, is-declared 
by our Lord, to be the ozly perſon who knoweth- that day and hour; 
He'll not find out at t a more fit, more decent, or more ſafe reaſon 


lor reply] than this, that we might learn by our Lord Himſelf, (who is 


the only true Maſter,) that the Farther is ever all. For the Father, ſays 
He, is 6REATER THan I. And in 4noqwledge therefore is he deſcribed 
to have the prehagninence, &c. So juſt was that remark of. Era/mus ; 
* Videtur ſentire quad folus Pater ſeiverit diem & horam, ignorante Filio 
See CoiuuzxsR, -S1MiLE, CERINTHIANS, ISOCHRONAL, and IxcAR- 
NATION compared 


VaIE'xIax, fubſt. Fr. ¶ valeriana, Lat.] a phyſical herb, called alſo 


ſet· wall and capon s tail, 


to ſtrike ſail in token of reſpect or ſubmiſſion. 3. To fall, 


VAM 


VALELSIAXs [ſo called of Valens, their leader] a ſect of Ckriſllatis 
who admitted none init their ſociety but eunuchs. 

VA“LEr, Fr. a man ſervant, h | 5 

VaLET de Chambre, Fr. one who waits upon a perſon of quality in his 
bed - chamber. | 

VaLer [with horſemen] is a ſtick armed at one end with a blunted 
point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping horſe. | | 

Vater, Vaue'cr, or Va'DELECT [un valet, Fr.] in ancient times 
was uſed to ſignify a young gentleman of good deſcent or quality ; and 
afterwards it was applied to the rank of yeomen; and, in the account 
of the Inner-Temple, it is underſtood of a bencher's clerk or ſervant, 
which in old French is called war/et, the butler of the houſe. 

VaLE'NT4, Lat. a Roman goddeſs, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the 
Grecian Hypzea, | 

VALETUbINA'RIAN, ſab/t. [waletudinarins, Lat.] a fickly perſon, one 
infirm of health. Swif7. 

 VaLETUDINaRIan, or VALETU'DINARY, adj. [valetudinarins, Lat.] 
Sickly, being of a weak, ſickly conſtitution, frequently out of order. 
| e eee Jubſt. [ waletudinarium, Lat.] an hoſpital for ſicæk 
people. 

VALLTANcE [vaillunce, Fr.] valour, bravery, fierceneſs. Spenſer. 

Va“LIAxr, adj. [vaillant, Fr. valente, Port.] bold and daring in 
fight, couragious, ſtout. | 8 | 

VATIANTLY, adv. [of valiant] courageouſly, ſtoutly. : 

1 Ss, full. [of valiant] prowels, ſtoutneſs, courage, fierce- 
nels. 

VALID, adj, Fr. [walido, It. and Sp: of walidus, Lat.) 
mighty, efficacious, prevalent. 
Valid argument. Stephens. | 

Var, authentic, binding, done in due form, good in law. 

VALIDI TY, or VA'LIDNEsS [waliaitas, Lat. walidite, Fr. waliditn, 
It.] 1. Certainty, ns ih force to convince, authenticity. 2, Value. 


1. Strong, 
2. Having force, weighty, concluſive, 


A ſenſe not uſed. Shakeſpeare. 

VaLLaNCY, abi. [of the fame original with valance] a large wig 
which ſhades. the face. Dryden. 

Va"LLAaR Crown [in heraldry] was a crown given by the general of 
an army, to him who firſt broke into an enemy's fortified camp, or forced 
w place palliſaded; it repreſented palliſadoes landing up above the 
circle. | | 
 Va"crer, falt. [vealle, Sax. vallis, Lat. wallte, Fr. valle, It. and 
Sp. ] a vale or low ground encompaſſed with hills. Vallies are the inter- 
vals betwixt mountains. Woodward. 

_ Va'Liis [in architecture] the gutters over the ſleepers in the roof 
of a building. ZE, 

Varo'MBREUX, a certain order of monks. _ 

Va'LoROUs, adj. [wvaleareux, O. Fr. walorofo, It. valeroſo, Sp.] va- 
liant, ſtout, brave. | 

Va"LoROUSLY, adv. [of valorous] valiantly. 

VA'LOROUSNESS, aH. [ of walorous ] valiantneſs, ſtoutneſs, bra- 
very. | 

 Va'Lour [ valeur, Fr. valore, It. valor, Sp. and Lat. Ainſworth) 
courage, ſtoutneſs, proweſs, bravery. ; 
 VAa"LvuaBLE, adj. [walable, Fr.) 1. Precious, being of great value. 
2. Weighty, important, worthy, deſerving regard. iy 

Fn mom ſubſt. [of valuable] preciouſneſs; allo worthineſs, 

C. 

Va"LvasoUR. See Va'vasouR. | 
 VaLva'Tion [ewvaluation, Fr.] 1. Price, value ſet upon a thing. 2. 
The act of appraifing or ſetting a value on a thing. Ray. 

VaLua'ToR, ſabſ. [of value] an appraiſer, one who ſets a price on a 
thing. Sxwift. 1 | : 

a'LUE [value, valeur, Fr. valuta and valore, It. valor, Sp. from 
walor, Lat.] 1. Price, worth in 23 2. High rate. Adiſon. 3. 
Price equal to the worth of a thing bought. Dryden. | 

To VALVE, verb a#, [ valoir, Fr.] 1. To rate at a certain price. 2. 
To eſteem or prize highly. 3. To appraiſe, to eſtimate. 4. To be 
worth, to be equal in worth to. Shakeſpeare, 5. To take account of. 
Bacon. 6. Toreckon at with reſpe& to power or number. 7. To hold 
as important, to conſider with regard to importance. 8, To equal in va- 
lue, to countervail. g. To raiſe to eſtimation. Sometimes with the 
reciprocal pronoun. $ 

Va'LUELESs, adj. [of value] being of no value. Shake/peare. 

V.'LUER, ſubſt. [of _ one that values. 

VaLvE [in hydraulics, Sc.] a kind of lid or cover of a tube, Oc, 
opening one way, which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture. : 

Valve, ſubft. [valoa, Lat.] a folding door. Pope. 

VaLves [with anatomiſts] thin membranes applied like doors or ſhut- 
ters on divers cavities and veſſels of the body, to afford a paſſage to 
ſome humour or matter going one way, and to prevent its reflux towards 
the part whence it came, | 

Va"LvuLa, Lat. [in anatomy] a valve or fold in the veſſels; as, 

VaLvuLla Major, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the upper part or cover of the 
iſthmus, lying between the teſtes and foremoſt worm. like proceſs of the 
cerebellum. It is of a marrowy ſubſtance, and the uſe of it is to keep 
the lympha from falling out about the nerves in the baſis oſ the ſcull. 

Va'Lvure® Conniventes, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the wrinkles found in 
the guts ileum and jejunum ; for the inner coat of thoſe guts being longer 
than the middle of the outward one, it wrinkles or bags out in many 
places ; ſo that, the aſſages being ſtraitened, the matter contained in 
them deſcends more ſlowly, and the lacteal veſſels have the more time to 
draw in the chyle. 

V4a'LvuLE. /ubſt. Fr. a ſmall valve. 

Va'MARACE. ut. [avant bras, Fr.] armour for the arm. See 
VansRass. 

Vaur, /ub/t. the upper-leather of a ſhoe. 

To V awe, verb act. [this is ſuppoſed, probably enough, by Skinner, to 
be derived from avant, Fr. before, and to mean laying on a new out- 
050 to mend or furbiſh up an old thing with ſomething new. | 

A ME, or Va'MPaYSs, a fort of ſhort hoſe which covered the feet, 
and reached only to the ancles, the breeches reaching as low as the calf 
of the leg; and from thence to graft a new footing on an old hoſe, was 
called vamping. | 

VAur EA, fan. [of warp] one who vamps or pieces out an old thing. 
with ſome new part, | 

8 i Va"tPLATE, 


VAP 


 Va'meLlary, or Va'MPLET, a piece of ſteel ſometimes in the ſhape of 
| tunnel, uſed in tilting-ſpears, juſt before the hand, to ſecure and defend 
it; it was made to be taken off and put on at pleaſure ; alſo a gauntlet, 


or iron glove. : 
Van [of avant, Fr. before] 1. The front of an army, the firſt line. 


2. [Van, Fr. of vannus, Lat.) any thing ſpread wide by which a wind 
| a, bragging or boaſting. 


is raiſed, a winnowing-fan, a crible for corn. A corn van. Broome. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten. Milton. 1 
To Van, verb ad. ¶ vannus, vanno, Lat. wanner, Fr.] to ſift or win- 
now corn: not in uſe. Bacon. 
ANCOURIE'R, Fr. a harbinger, a precurſor or forerunner, 
Vancovrig'ss [inwar] were lighs armed ſoldiers ſent before to beat 
the road upon the approach of an enemy. | 
Va'xDaLs, a barbarous and fierce people of a part of Sweden, after- 
wards from the Goths, their ſucceſſors, called Gothland, who leaving 
their native ſoil, took pleaſure in ranging to and fro and ravaging coun- 
tries : One of thoſe northern nations, which broke in upon the Roman 
empire, about the cloſe of the fourth century, and ſettled themſelves firſt 
in Spain, and afterwards on the coaſt of Barbary. Both the Goths and 
Vandals were Unitarians, and (as Salvian, tho' an enemy, bears them 
witneſs) of great ſobriety of manners. Juſtinian, by his general Beliſa- 
rius, overthrew the Vandal ſtate in Africa, A. C. 534, about 108 years 
{ſays Petavius) after their firſt entrance into that country, He adds, that 
G:limer, their laſt king, upon being carried priſoner to Conſtantinople, 
had a portion of land aſſigned him in Cappadocia, and would have been 
made a patrician, but for his refufing to renounce his religious principles. 
N. B. One or two of the Vandal princes are ſaid to have practiſed great 
Teverities on the catholic clergy, \ dwelt among them: But things of 
this nature have been too often exaggerated beyond the truth by our 
church-awriters ; and that lying wonder, which they publiſhed, of men's 
ſpeaking after their tongue's were cut out, throws an air of ſuſpicion 
upon the whole affair.—Not to obſerve, how the principles of religious 
fiberty were no where better underſtood and praftifed than by the anita- 
rian ſtates ; as we have ſhewn under the word [GoTrs :] And indeed, 
for more reaſons than one, I'm inclined to think, that if the catholic 
prieſts in Afic ſuffered ſome hardſhips there; it was upon much the 
3 foot, as the Jeſuits are regarded with a jealous eye by us; I mean, 
upon political views; and as being in a foreign intereſt, and no friends 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment ; a thing which the 6%, in Italy, a few 
years after found, to their coſt, to be too true——after all the moderation 
which they had ſhewn to the Italic clergy ; who choſe rather to become 
ſubjeQs of the perfidious and moſt profligate Greeks, than to enjoy all 
the bleſſings of the be and milaeſt government in the hands of unitarian 
princes. See Gorns, and Croisapss compared. | 
Vane, /ub/?. pana, Sax. vaen, Du. faen, L. Ger. fahn, H. Ger.) 1. 
A weather-cock, a device to ſhew which way the wind blows ; being 
commonly a thin plate hung on a pin to turn with the wind. | 
Vanzs [of mathematical inſtruments]: are ſights made to move and 
ide upon the. x 
VAxross, ah. [in fortification] a ditch dug without the counter- 
= and running all along the glacis, uſually full of water. 
ANGE [in ancient writings] a ſpade or mattoc. | 
Vancva'rp, or VanTcyA'RD, facht. [avant garde, Fr.] the firſt line, 
the front of an army drawn up in battle 8 
VANILLA, or VAX ILL IO, ſubft. ¶ vanille, Fr.] a little ſeed growing in 


longiſh pods, being an ingredient in the compoſition of chocolate, to 
give it ſtrength and an agreeable flavour. 


To Va", verb neut. [ vanęſco, Lat. Servaenouir, Fr. vanire, It.] 1. 
To diſappear, to go out of fight. 2. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. 3. 
Tama away, to be loſt, to come to nothing. 

A'niTY [wanitas, Lat, wanite, Fr. vanità, It. wanidad, Sp.] 1. 
Emptineſs, unprofitableneſs, uncertainty. 2. Fruitleſs deſire, ineffec- 
tual enceavour. Sidney. 3. Trifling labour. Ra/zigh. 4. Falſhood, 
untruth. Sir J. Davies. 5. Empty Jos idle ſhow, unſubſtantial 
enjoyment, petty. object of pride. Pope. 6. Oſtentation, arrogance, 
pride. Raleigh. 7, Petty pride, pride ſhown on ſlight grounds. Va- 
zity's the food of fools. Sc. WY | ER, 

V a'NNED, part. pafj. [vannatus, Lat.] fanned or winnowed. See To 
AN | 


| Va'nnvs, Lat. [in old records] a vane or weather-cock. | 
To Va'nquish, verb af. [waincre, Fr. wincere, It. and Lat. wencer, 
Sp. ] 1. To overcome, ſubdue or conquer, 2. To confute. Atter- 


bury. | 1 i an 
Va"nQuI$HER, /ub/t. [of vanguiſb; waingueur, Fr.] a conqueror, one 
who ſubdues. | ii | 
Va'nTace, ſubP. [awvanta e, Fr.] 


1. Gain, 2 Sidney, | 2. Su- 
2 ſtate in which one has better means o 


action than another. 


e had them at vantage. Bacon. 3. Conveniency, opportunity. Shate- 
| ſeed · veſſels which is let into the teſles. 


ſpeare. 4. That which is given or allowed over · weight or over- meaſure. 
5. [For advantage, avantage, Fr.] See ADvanTAGE, It ſeems to be 
going into diſuſe in all its enſes. | | 2 I 
To VN TAE, verb af. for Advantage; to profit. Spenſer. 
Va'nT3R ass, /ub/ft. ſometimes Vantbrace, Vambrace, but improperly 
[awant bras, Fr.] armour for the arm. | 
VA“ Ib, adj. [vapidus, Lat.] palled, dead, or flat, having the ſpirit 
evaporated ; ipoken of liquors, | | ' 
_ Va'rionsss, al. [of vapid] deadneſs, flatneſs, palledneſs of liquors, 
maukiſhneſs, My err 
VA ron ART, abt. [vaporarium, Lat.] 1. An hot-houſe, a ſtow, a 
bagnio. 2. [With phyſicians] a decoction of herbs, c, poured hot 
into a veſſel, ſo that the patient ſitting over it may receive its fumes. 


VaroRA'T10N, fabft. Fr. [vaporazone, It. of Lat.] the act or ſtate of 


ſending forth vapours or fumes. | any ; 
VarorI'FEROUS, adj. [waporifer, Lat.] cauſing or producing va- 


3 [of waporifer, Lat, and x/5] an exhaling or va- 

pour-producing quality: 15 A AN 4 
Va'roRER, ahi. [of vapour] one who boaſts or brags, Gov. of the 

Tee | 7 LEE, . Op ee. 

VI roxkous, adj. [vaporeux, Fr. waporoſo, It. and Sp. ws 17, Lat.] 

1. Full of vapours or exhalations, fumy. 2. Windy, flatulent. Ba- 


* Varoro'sum Balneum, Lat. [with phyſicians]. a 'v ws. bath, 
when the veſſel that contains the matter is ſet in another half full of wa- 
ter, and is heated by the vapours or ſteams that ariſe from the hot gs 


boiling water, 


word. i 
make of different colours. i 
Van rio aH. [of varicgate; with floriſts). the leaves of 


1. Change, intermixture of one thing with another: 


mer ſtate, deviation. Hale. 


, Lockes | 3. Unlike each other. 


\. »Varr'ss8 [wich farriers] an imperfection 
of an horſe, a little diſtant from the wr 4 
1 Va'rrx, Lat. [warice, Fr.] a crook 1 bein, where t 


VAR 


Td V OUR, verb neut. [vapore, Lat.] 1. To brag, crack, or be: 


2. To evaporate, to paſs in a vapour or fume. 


to bully. 
1. To effuſe or ſcatier in fumes or vapour: 


To Varoux, verb a4. 


2. To huff. Not be vapour down by inſignificant teſtimonies, Glas: 


wille. Paſſively uſed, but ſeems improper. | 
Va'PouriNG, part. ad. of vapour |vaporans, Dat.] hufling, hea, 


A'POUR, /ubſt, [wafeur, Fr. wapore, It. wapora, Sp. and Port, 
Lat.] 1. Any thing exhalable, ws aſcends into * mingles wha 
air. Vapours are thoſe watery particles which are ſever'd from others h 
the heat of the ſun and motion of the air, and are carried about in fegt. 
ral directions, according to the wind or warmneſs of the air. 2, Wing 
flatulency in general. Ointments, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtop. 
ping of the pores, ſhut in the vapour. Bacon. 3. Fume, ſteam in gene. 
ral. The vapour which aſcends out of the ſtill. Newton. 4. Mental 
fume, vain fancy or imagination. Hope, tho' it be clouded over wit 
melancholy wapour. Hammond. | 

Va'rouss [in medicine} a diſeaſe, called popularly the hyp, or by. 
pochondriac malady, cauſed by flatulence or diteaſcd nerves, melan- 
choly, ſpleen. Addi/or. | 

VA“ PID, adj. I vapidus, Lat.] dead, flat of taſte ; ſpoken of potable 
liquors. This ſhould be waprd ; which ſee. | 

Vayei'piTY, ſub. [vappiditas, Lat.] deadneſs, flatneſs, or infipidity 
of taſte of potable liquors. 5 

Va"rpINGAL, ſubſt. [wertugadin, Fr. It is com monly pronounced j;,. 
dingal] a whalebone circle that ladies formerly wore, and upon which 
they tied their petticoats, a hoop- petticoat, a fardingals . 

Va'si, Lat. [with phyſicians] ſmall, hard, ruddy tumours, about the 
ſize of an hemp-ſeed, on the face and neck of young people, eſpecialy 
ſuch as are addicted to venery. 

Va"RIABLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wariabile, It, wariabilis, Lat.) apt to 
change, inconſtant, mutable. 

Var1aBLE [in the new doctrine of infinites] is a term applied to ſuch 
quantities as either increaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other quant. 
ties increaſe or diminiſh. | | | 

VA'RIABLENESS, /ub/t. [of variable] 1. Changeableneſs, liablenes to 
at mutability. Addon. 2. Inconſtancy, levity, fickleneb, C. 
riſa. 

Va"rtabLY, adv. [of variable] changeably, incouſtantly, with uxcer. 
tainty. - | | 
Variance, abt. [of wary] diſcord, diagreement ; alſo diverſic- 
tion in form or colours. | | 

VaRiancs (in law] an alteration or change of condition in a peifon 
or thing, after ſome former concern or tranſaction therewith. 

VARIA“TTION, fubft. Fr. [wariazione, It. uariacion, Sp. of vwaritir, 
Lat.] 1. Change, alteration, difference from itſelf. Much v 
of opinions. Hayward. 2. Difference, change from one to another. 
The ſame variation of ſoils. Woodward, 3. Succeſlive change. Suin d 
with the variation of each ſoil. Shakeſpeare. 4. [In grammar] the 
change of termination of nouns. 5. Change in ohyfical phznomena, 
Wotton, 6. Deviation. Dryden. 7. [In aſtronomy] a term uſed by 
Tycho Brache for the third inequality in the motion of the moor, ariſing 
from her apogæums being changed, as her ſyſtem is carried round the 
ſun by the earth. 7 

VARIATION. 
needle or compaſs from the true north point, either towards the eaſt or 
weſt, 2. 7 navigation] is the variation of the needle or mariner s 
compaſs ; ſo called, betauſe it is not always the ſame in the ſame place, 
but varies in proceſs of time from what it was. 
 Vartarion-Chart, a chart having the lines of variation on it, de- 
ſigned by Dr. Halley : The projection of which is according to Merca- 
tor's ; and the ſituation and form of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, 
as to its principal „and the dimenſions of the ſeveral oceans ar 
therein aſcertained with the utmoſt accuracy. 

Var1la'zoneg, It. [in the Italian muſic] is the different manner of 
playing or ſinging a tune or ſong, either by dividing the notes into ſeve- 
ral others, or by adding of graces, &c. | _ 

 Variciro'tmEs Proſtate [with anatomiſts] two veſſels near the blad- 
der, ſo called, becauſe they have many turnings and windings ſerving 
to prepare the ſemen the better, hi 

Knicks, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the greater veins of the hips, 
thighs; teſtes, Se. BIS | f : bad 

a'RICOLOUR'D, adj. [of various and colour] of many colours: # 


+ Va's1Cose, or V ax1covs, adj. [waricoſus, Lat.] thac bat _ 


puffed up and ſwoln more than ordinary with corrupt 
with diſtention or dilatation. 


Varico'sum Corpus, Lat. [in anatomy] a contexture or net · work of 
To Va'rIEGATE, verb ad. ¶ variegatus, ſchool Lat.] to diverlify, to 
diverſity of co- 
lours, the ſtate of being . ſtreaked or diverſified, # 


flowers or plants, with ſeveral colours. 1 
\ VarRVETY [varietas, Lat. 'weriets, Fr. warieta, By 2 Pp } 


thing with another. Variety is nothing elſe but à conti 
Sourb. a. Difference, diſſimilitude, diverſity. tier hu 1035 conſe, Ver 
of many by which variety is made. It has a plural in ' 
rieties which the earth bringeth forth. Raleigh. 4. V 


hoſe Latin àu- 
im or eri 


1. Different, 


VARIO L, Lat. the ſmall pox. 4 
.\:Var10'RUM, Lat as zotis variorum; à term 
thors printed wich the notes or comments of various 


$1CS. ty N f fy. way 4 1 a 2215 1 Lat.] 
VAious, adj. [vari, It. wario, Sp. l unlike itlelf, uncemain. 


| unl 
eee, diverted. Mit 


—— inſide of the ham 


ſwelled with e Kya 


ſeveral, manifold. Milton. 


VARIOUSLY, adv. [of various] after a v 


jally in the 1 alſo a ſmall dilatatio ö 
— * IL. eddy, and makes aknot upon the Parti hun OT 


a dilated vein ; and Caſtell. Renov. defines it more at large 2 


ſoft, indolent, unequal, and knotty tumour, in the lower 


1 


x — o 
3 * * RK. 8 
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I, [In geography] the deviation of the magnetical 
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general] 
calix or 
the mid 
Va'ss 
pedeſtal: 
incenſe- 
Corinthi 
Va'ss 
weſer, H 
ſurety or 
of anothe 
rior lord, 
who acts 
wretch. 
Rere V 


E therlord. 
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externus and crureus, and is inſerted with them. 


derer of prophets. Pope. 


VAT 


or teſticle; but moſt frequently in the legs; ariſing from a diſtenſion 


and contortion of the ſubcutaneous veins by a feculent and ſerous blood 
1 O. Fr. [in ancient ſtatutes] 1. A yeoman, or yeo- 
man's ſervant, a footman. Sper/er. 2. [Now Valet, Fr.] a ſorry fellow, 
a raſcally fellow, tho anciently no opprobrious name, but as in the 
foregoing ſenſe, and as fur in Latin. 

Va/kLETRY, fan [of varlet] rabble, raſcally croud. Shakeſpeare. 

Vagnisn, ſubſt. [vernis, Fr. wernice, It. varnix, Sp. of wernix, Lat.] 
1. A compound of gums and other ingredients, for ſetting a gloſs upon 

cabinets, pictures, Se. 2. [With medalliſts] a colour or ſort of gloſs 

that medals have got by lying in the earth. Pope. 3. Cover, palliation 
4 8 _ KRISsU, verb af. [wernifſer, or vernir, Fr. vernicare, It; of 
wernix, Lat.) 1. To do over with varniſh, to cover over with ſome- 
thing gloſſy or ſhining. 2. To cover, to conceal with ſomething orna- 
mental. 3. To hide with colour of rhetoric, to palliate. To warni/ 

imes. on. 
* 2 ſubſt. [of varniſb] 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to varniſh. 
2. One who diſguiſes, adorns or ſets off with the colours of rhetoric. 
7 vers [var wvelles, Fr.] ſilver rings about the leg of a hawk, on 
which the name of the owner is engraved. 

To VaR v, werb act. [ varier, Fr. variare, It. of vario, Lat.] 1. To 
alter, to change, to make unlike itſelf. Milton. 2. To change to ſome- 


thing elſe. 3. To variegate, to diverſify. 4. To make of different 


kinds, Brown. 
e Wr neut. 1. To be changeable, to appear in different 


forms. 2. To be unlike each other. The public conſtitutions of na- 
tions vary. Collier. 3. To alter, to become unlike itſelf. He varies 
from himſelf. Pope. 4. To deviate, to depart from. Locke. 5. To 
ſucceed each other. Addiſon. 6. To diſagree, to be at variance. 7. To 
ſhift colours. Yarying plumage. Pope. . Foy 

Vary, abt. [from the verb] change, alteration, Not in uſe, 
Shakeſpeare. | | 5 

Vas, Lat. a veſſel. 1 5 ; | 

Breve Vas, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſhort vein which paſſes from the 
ſtomach to the ſpleen. 3 a 7 

Va'sa, Lat. [in anatomy] thoſe cavities and tubes in an animal 
body through which the humours or liquors of the body paſs, as a vein 
or artery. 

. AR, adj. -[vaſculum, Lat.] by anatomiſts applied to any thing 
conſiſting of divers veins, veſſels, arteries, &c. 5 | 

VascuL1'FERoUs Plants [of vaſculum and fero, Lat.] are thoſe plants, 
which, beſides the common calix or flower-cup, have a peculiar veſſel 
or caſe to hold their ſeed, one belonging to each flower, but ſometimes 
divided into diſtin& cells; and theſe have always a monopetalous flower, 
either uniform or difform. Quincey. 

VasE, /ubſt. Fr. [vaſe, It. Sp. and Port. of vaſa, Lat.] 1. A veſſel; 
generally a veſſel more for ſhow than uſe. 2. [With floriſts] the 
calix or cup; as, the waſe of a _ &c. 3. [Of a church candleſtic] 
the middle of it, which 1s uſually of a round figure. 


Va'ses {in architecture] are ornaments placed on cornices, ſocles, or 


edeſtals, repreſenting ſuch veſſels as the ancients uſed in ſacrifices, as 
incenſe-pots, &c. often inriched with bafſo relies; alſo the body of a 
Corinthian and compoſite capital, called the tambour. | 

Va'ssaL, ſubſe. Br. [vaſ/alh, It. and Sp. of vaſal, weſel, Teut. ver, 
weſer, H. Ger. a ſubſtitute, Spelman chuſes to derive it of was, Lat. a 
ſurety or pledge; vaſſallus, law Lat. a ſlave] 1. One who holds lands 
of another 5 and fealty, one who holds by the will of a ſupe- 
rior lord. 2. A ſubject, a dependant in general. 3. A ſervant, one 
who acts by the will of another. Shakeſpeare. 4. A ſlave, a mean, low 
wretch. Shakeſpeare. _ | ? 8 

Rere VASSs AL, one who holds of a lord who himſelf is vaſſal of ano- 
ther lord. 6 | 

Va'ssaLAcGE, /ubſt. [vaſſelage, Fr. vaſſalaggio, It. waſſalagium, law 
Lat.] the condition of 4 vaſſal, ſlave, or mean ſervant, tenure at will, 
dependance. 4 

ee adj. [wvaſte, Fr. waſto, It. vaſfus, Lat.] 1. Large, reat. 2. 
Viciouſly great, huge, enormouſly extenſive or capacious. The vicious 
language is wa gaping. B. Jobnſon. ö 

Va sT, /ubſt. ¶ vaſtum, Lat.] an empty waſte. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
and Pope. | 

8 ſubs. ¶ vaſtatio, vaſto, Lat.] waſte, depopulation, de- 
vaſtation. Decay of Piety. . 

VAsTI Meſculi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] certain muſcles which help to 
ſtretch out the leg, and are either externus or internus. 

Va'sTNEss, 27 [vaſtitas, Lat. or vaſt] exce hve bigneſs, largeneſs, 

.hugeneſs, bigneſs, wideneſs. Vaſtity is a barbarous word, and Shake- 
ſpeare more barbarouſly calls it vaſizazey. | 

Va'srLy, adv. [of vaſt} largely, hugely, to a great degree. 

N Va'sTLY, adj. [of vat] large, enormouſly great, immenſe. Shake- 
peare. 

Externus VasTvus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ſprings from 
the root of the great trochanter, and from the linea aſpera externally ten- 
dinous and internally fleſhy, and deſcends obliquely forwards, till it meet 
the tendon of the rectus, and is inſerted with it. 

Internus Vas r us, Lat. [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle that ariſes partly 


8 


v E A 


by the vavaſour. 
VAC VASOVR, /ubf. [vaweſſeur, Fr.] one who himſelf holding of a ſu- 
reme lord, has others holding under him ; a nobleman, anciently next 
in dignity to a baron. 25 

Vav'pevil, /ubſt. [vaudeville, Fr.] a ſong common among the vul. 
gar, and ſung about the ſtreets. Trewoux. A ballad, a trivial ſtrain. 

To V aur, verb ad. [wouter, Fr, voltare, It.] 1. To arch, to make 
in the ſhape of a vault. 2. Tocover with an arch. | 

To VauLrT aShee [with horſemen] is to forge it hollow for the horſes 
that have high and round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe may not bear 
upon the ſole that is then higher than the hoof. 

To VaurT, verb neut. kin horſemanſhip ; wo/tiger, Fr. volteggiare, 
It. boltear, Sp.] 1. To leap or go cleaverly over a wooden horſe, or over 
any thing by laying one hand on it, and throwing over the body. 2, To 
29 to jump in general. 3. To play the tumbler or poſture- maſter. 
AULT, ſulſi. [from the verb] a leap, a jump. 

Vaurr [volta, It. voulte, woute, Fr. voluta, low Lat.] 1. An arched 
building, a round roof built like an arch, a continued arch. 2. A 
vaulted cellar for laying in wines. 3. A vaulted place under ground, in 
a church yard or church, for laying dead bodies in. 4. A cave, a ca- 
vern in general. The ſilent vau/ts of death. Sanqhs. 

VaurrT [in architecture] a piece of maſonry arched on the outſide, 
and ſupported in the air by the artful placing of the ſtones which form it ; 

the principal uſe of which is for a cover or ſhelter, | 

Mafter-V auLT, the chief vault in a building, is called the chief vault, 
to diſtinguiſh it from others that are leſs vaults, which ſerve only to co- 
ver gates, windows, paſſages, &c. | 

Double VauLTs, are ſuch as are built over other vaults, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent with that on the outſide, a 
chaſm or vacancy being left between the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other, as it is in the cathedral of St. Paul's at London. 

The Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick in the middle of a vault, in 
the form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the reſt. 

7 he Reins of a VAULT, or the fillings up, are the ſides which ſuſtain 


4 


| The Pendentive of a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended between the arches 
or ogives, 4 | 
The Impoſt of a Vault, is the ſtone whereon the firſt woz/oir or ſtone 
of the vault is laid. The i | | 
p Vau'LTAGE, ſubſt. [of wault] arched cellar. Not in uſe, Shake- 
ſpeare. 
Vav'tTER, Aubſt. fo vault] one who vaults, jumps or tumbles, 
; Vau'iTy, adj. [of vault] arched, concave. A bad word. Shake- 
ſpeare, 
Vau'nmMuRE, VA'NMURE, or VAU'NTMURE, ſabſt. [avant mur, Fr.] 
a falſe wall, a work raiſed before the main wall. Camden. 
To Vaunr, verb ad. ¶ vantare, It. vanter, Fr.] to boaſt, to diſplay 
with oſtentation. Spenſer. 5 ; 
To Vaunr, verb neut. 1, To brag, glory, or vapour, to make vain 
ſhow. 2. I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden has uſed this word, un- 
leſs it be miſwritten for wau/ts. 
"Tis he: I feel him now in every part; | 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart. Dryden. 
Vavunr, 750% [ avant, Fr.] the firſt part: Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
| Vaunr, /ub/. [from the verb] boaſt, vain oſtentation. 
Vau'nTER, ſubſ?, [of vaunt; wanteur, Fr.] a boaſter, one given to 
vain oſtentation. 4. . TE 
Vau'nTFUL, adj. [of vaunt and full] boaſtful, Spenſer. 
Vavu'xtinG, ſubſe. [varterie, Fr.] boaſting, bragging, glorying, Cc. 
F Vau'nTINGLY, adv. [of vaunting] with boaſting 9 Shaks> 
ſpeare. | ; FEE 
Vav'nTLay [among hunters] a ſetting of hounds in a readineſs 
where the chaſe is to DG, and to be caſt off before the kennel come in. 
Vawwvu'rg, fubft. for Vau'nmuRE, which ſee; a bulwark, out- 
work, or defence againſt an enemy. | : 
 Va'wasrp, ſub/t, [of van and ward] the forepart. Shakeſpeare. 
Va'ryvope, ſub. a prince or ruler in chief in Tranſilvania, Valachia, 
Se. who are tributaries to the grand ſeignior. Knoles. t 
U'zerTy, /Jub/t. [uberta, It. ubertas, Lat.] plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs. 
Uzica'Tion [of abi, Lat. where] the where, local relation of a 
_ ; the ſtate of being in a place: a ſchool word. Glanwille. 
_ UBrtry [in metaphyſics] the preſence of any thing in the L or 
place, local relation. | | | 
UBiguiTA'RIAan,ſub/t. [of ubiquitary ; ubiguitaire, Fr. ubiguitaris, Sp.] 
one whole opinion is, that the body of Chriſt is every where preſent, as 
well as his divinity. Jon 
 Unrquirtary, adj. [ubiquitaire, Fr. of ubique, Lat.] exiſting, being 
every where. Howel. | | 
BIQUITARY, ſubſt. [from the 99 one exiſting every where. Hall. 
U'siqutsrT, abt. [ubigue. Lat.] a doctor of divinity in France, who 
belongs to no particular college in the univerſity of Paris. 
Uzr'quiTY, ſubft. [ ubiguité, Fr. ubiguidad, Sp. of ubigue, Lat. every 
where] omnipre ſence, a quality of being every where or in all places at 
the ſame time; an attribute of God, whereby he is always intimately 
preſent to all things. See TrRansMIGRATION of Souls, Co-IuuENSE, 
and ATTR1BUTEs [rcommunicable. Above all, conſult the word Tal- 
NITY, and read there, after [Gr.] In theology; it imports 7hree divine 


tendinous and partly fleſhy from the linea aſpera, immediately below the Perſons, the Father, &c, 


leſſer trochanter, till within three fingers breadth of the lower appendix 


DER [uden, Sax. buyer or uyer, Du. euter, Ger. «ber, Lat.) the 


of the thigh bone, and at laſt its rendons join thoſe of the rectus vaſtus milk-bag of a cow or other four-footed animals, the dugs or breaſt of a 


Var pax, Sax. vat, Du. and L. Ger, vaſz, H. Ger.] a large tub, a 
veſſel uſed for holdin liquors; generally in their immature ſtate. 
Cbeeſe- Var, a wicker baſket to preſs cheeſe in. 


cow or other large animal. 


4 


U'ppereD, adj. [of adder} furniſhed with udders. Gay. 
Ur, the dipthong e at the end of Engliſh words, being put in the 


place of u, is always pronounced like the long u, and liable to the ſame 


VaTICan, the name of a hill in Rome, fo called of Yaticinia, the difference of ſound. See U. It is never in the middle of Engliſh 
reſponſes of oracles, anciently there received from the deity called Yatici- words, excepting in Tugſday, and after g, as in gae/5, &c. but in the 


, on which ſtands a famous palace of the ſame name: At the foot of latter it ſhould be . Ut 
Z | this hill is the magnificent church of St. Peter. as in rogue, plague, &c. 


Varicax Library, is one of the moſt celebrated libraries in the 


g. at the end of words, is often quieſcent, 


VeaL, /ub/. veel, veelen, Du. weſler, O. Fr, to bring forth a calf; 


world; it was founded by pope Sixtus IV. who ſtored it with the choiceſt chair ge eau, Fr. witella, It. vitela, Port, witellus, caro vitulina, Lat.] 


oks that could be picked up in Europe, ancient manuſcripts, c. 
Va'Tieive, ſubſt. [of wates, a prophet, and cædo, Lat. to kill] a mur- 


Pheſy, to practiſe prediction. Hoawe!. 
Ne. 66. 


calf 's fleſh for the table. 


Vear Money [in the manour of Bradford in Wiltſhire] a yearly rent 


| | paid by the tenants to their lord, inſtead of a quantity of veal, anciently 
To VaTi'cisaTt, verb neut. {of wvaticinatus, of wates, Lat.] to pro- given in kind, called Veal- noble- money. | 
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VAC SASOR V, /ubP. [of vavaſeur] the quality of the lands or fee held 
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VS“ crI IE [veckibilis, Lat.] that may be carried. 5 
Vr'criox, or VeCTITA'TION, . [vweio, vectito, Lat.] the act 
of carrying, or being carried. Gay uſes the latter. 
VC “oris, Lat. ſin pay oa 2 lever, is reckoned | ſt of tl | 
mechanic powers, and is ſuppoſed to be a perfect inflexible right line of 


no weight at all, to which three weights or powers are applied at diffe- | 


rent diſtances for raiſing or ſuſtaining ory bodies. ONE, 
Ve'cror [in aſtronomy] a ing apee ed to be drawn from any pla- 
.net{ moving round a center or focus of an ellipſis) to that center or focus. 
Vz'cTuRE, ſubft. [ vecfura, Lat.] carriage. Bacen :: as 
Veope'TTe {in the military art] a centinel on. horſeback, detached 
from the main body of an army, to diſcover and give notice of the de · 
ſigns of an enemy, or to guard an advanced poſt. \ 
0 Veer, verb neut, PRs Fr, laveren, Du. U 
turn about. 2. [A ſea phraſe] as, the uind weers, is ſaid, when the 
wind chops about and changes often, ſometimes to one point, and ſome- 
times to another. 
To VIER, verb act. 1. As, 10 ul | 
to let it go by hand, or to let it run out of itſelf, 2. To turn, to change. 


. 


Veer the mein ſheet. Nr. „ 4 * 
VIOETABI“LIT v, ah [of vegetable] the quality of growth with- 


- ſenſation, Me r 1 100 77 4 bf 2 OA 
_ Vee'rxc [with failors] a ſhip is ſaid to go left weering, 7. e. at large, 
neither by a 171 nor dra — the 5 but ri both, when 
- ſhe ſails with the ſheet veered out; the ſame that Bee. 
Ve'GETABLB /ub/?. [wegetabilis, ſchool Lat: wegetabile, Fr.] an orga- 
nized body without ſenſation, generated out of the earth, or ſomethin 
riſing out of the earth, to which it adheres or is connected by parts calle 
roots; through which it receives the matter of its nouriſhment, and iy- 
creaſes, conſiſting of juices and veſſels diſtin& from each other. f 
© VCSETABTE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wigetebile, It. wegetabilis, Lat.] 1. 
Capable of living after the manner of trees, plants, & c. endowed with 
moiſture, vigour, growth, Cc. belonging to a plant, 2. Having the 
nature of plants, | 
|  V#'ceTaBLEs, plur. of Yegetable [wegetanx, Fr. wegetabili, It. vege- 
tabiles, Lat.] are ſuch natural bodies.as grow and. increaſe from parts or- 
; ganically formed, but have no proper life nor ſenſation. Other anima- 
red ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have within themſelves the 
rinciple of another ſort of life and growth, and of various productions of 
eaves, flowers, and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. Watts. 
To VEe'czTATE, werb act. [wegeto, Lat.] to grow as plants, to ſhoot 
out. es? 
 VecerariION, ſub}. Fr. [vegetazione, It. of wegetatio, Lat.] 1. The 
Power of producing the 1 gs, plants. 2. The power whereby 
| page receive nouri ment Ang. grow. COT TO | 
VI“ OETATI VE, ac). [wegetatif, Fr. vegetati vo, It. p. of wegeta- 
_ Fins, Lat.] 1. Ree che — of 8 without life; a term ap- 
plied to that principle or part in plants, by virtue whereof they receive 
nouriſhment and grow or vegetate, 2. Having the power to produce 
growth in plants. Tut: | 5 
VeceTaTive Soul, that principle whereby trees and plants grow, pro- 
due their kind S.. | Ps 
Ve'ceraravs mam: [of wegrtative] vegetative quality, the quality of 


Producing grow 4 . 8 
VITE, a. [ vegttus, Lat.] vigorous, ſprightly, lively, quick. 
N 1 
growth like plants, vege- 


. 
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PIT, adj, [wegeco, Lat.] that has a 
table. Sands uſes it ſubſtantively. Dryden. 

- Ve'REMENCE,. or VE'aEMENCY, 
Fr. weemenza,; It. vebemencia, Sp.] 
Eagerneſs, great warmth of ſpirit, heat, paſſionateneſs, boiſterouſneſs, 


VE HEMENT, adj. Fr, [weemento, It. wehemente, Sp. of wehemens, Lat.] 
1. Violent, forcible in general. 2. Eager, hot, paſſionate, fervent. 
VranukATEx, adv. [of vebement] 1. Forcibly. 2. Eagerly, paſ- 
ſionately, Se. i 57-1983? vil ane 5 1818 
VI'nICL B, A. ¶ unhicule, Fr. weicolo, It. vebiculum, Lat.] 1. Any 
thing that ſerves to carry or beax auy thing along. So the Platoniſts, 
and others, hold, that even. the. pureft angels have bodily webicles. 2. 
[With phyſicians] that part of a medicine which ſerves io make the prin- 
cipal ingredient potable. 3. That by means of which any thing is con- 
veyed. A diverting word ſerves as a vebicle to convey the force ad 
meaning of a thing. Z'Efrange. .. — | 
the ſerum or wa 


Venictz [with anatomills] ty bumont is ſaid to ſentery. © © | | ee dos de er 
be the vehicle that conveys the ſmall parts of the blood, and diſperſes Ve v Præputii, Lat. [in anatomy] certain veins ariſing fro 46 into 
them all over the body. WES pig 5 pailwlary ends of the artery of the penis, called pudenda, that P 


To VII, verb ad. [ velo, Lat.] 1. To cover with a veil, or a Y 
thing which conceals the face. 2. To cover, to inveſt. 3. To hide. 
n nnr AN grin 
VI, a. [welum, Lat.) 1. A cover to conceal the face. 2. A 
cover in general, a diſguiſe; kx DIS 007 kk 881 5 . = & 
VEININESS [of weiny] fulneſs of veins, quality of bei 5 velny. 
Vein, or Veins [vean, Sax. peine, Fr. veng, Ir, py At. with 
tomiſts] 1. Are long and round pipes or canals conſiſting of four coats, 
- @ nervous, a K a maſcular, and a membranous one. 
office ig to receive the blood that remains after nouri 
to carry 3 ; Jo 
© ane (> 44+ rhe by ſeveral names, according to the d 
paſs. through, as the axillary, the bafilic, the cephalic, the pulmo- 
nary, &c. The veins are only a continuation of the extreme epi ps 


c 


x 


arteries reflected back again towards the heart, and; uniting their 
& they all. f 

cava deſcendens, which brings the blood back from all the 

the heart; the cava aſcendens, which brings the'blood from all. the parts 

below the heart; and the "Pots which carries the lood to the yer. 
la the veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the hlood is thrown in them Wich 
a continued ſtream, and becauſe it moves from a narrow channel to'a 

wider. In all the veins perpendicular. to the horizon, 
the uterus and porta, are ſmall valves, like ſo. m 


s above 
n 


e lo any half | as 
to the ſides of the veins, wick their mouths towards the beart. allenge or claim enging or cla 
motion of the blood towards the 85 be ae cloſe. to the 107 des ie, , Fr. of Lat. the act of on F * 
of the veins; but if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill. the valves; a e „„ Late boaſtful diſplays bre 

they being diſtended, ſtop up che chanzel, 10 that, .blood can.repaſs, Vevozrerien [wendtatio, dendfin, Lat.] Poe 1 
them. Quincy. See the veins as they DO RE tel is late HII. vado. 7 n ling. orf 


igure 6. ilton. 


EW 2. Cavity, hollow. The weins of earth. 
* 


3. 


* 


tical win, 


firſt of the ſix 


J 1. To traverſe, to 


Fear out @ rope or /ail [a ſea phraſe] N 


made fit for writin 


ſmooth as velvet. 


| Megre, 


fabi. ¶ vebementia, Lat. vebemencc, 
1. Violence, force in general. 2. body, ſo called from its 


other parts, and carries 


VVA Porte, Lat. [in anatomy] the port-vein, 
e 


5 


dhoſe which ſpiny (vm the corpora cavernoſa penis. 


4 


*y 
7 7 * 10 
Pipe 


ſhment is taken, ad 


' 


e e ee e Th r 
ifferent parts they ing 

Brown: 
* 


ll. form, 3 large veins ; the to ſell, to fet'to ſale, to put off commodities. 


„ VEnDIBLE, 44 Sp. [ vendibile, 
| i to be ſold, ma lebe M | mn 
exeeptin thoſe of © Ve'nDiBLENESS, J Lof wendible] ſaleablene on 
imbles tack”, 'T 

wrt, Th the 11 RIS to 


de grain in timber. 4. The turn or tendency of the mind, A poe- up to ſale; ſale. 


| VEN 


* 


enius. 5. [Wich miners) the particular nature | 
lity of any bed of ea Heh is digped 1 me ; in which {en th : 
ſay they meet with a win of lead, filver, gold; Ge. or it is the f, 
with /ratum, or the different diſpoſition or kind of earth met Wk 
digging. 6. Favourable moment, time when any inelination i; ta. 
,minent. Wotton, 7. Humour, temper in general, In pleaſant ,, N 
Millon. 8. Continued: diſpoſition. Pemplt. 9. Current, Continues 
production. Swift. | 10, Strain, quality. Spenfer, 11. Streak 8 
gation} as, the ves in mar ble. 
Io open [or breathe] a VEIN, to let blood. 
VII MED, or Very, ha gt pan, Sax. wenoſus, Lat. weneyy, 
noſo, It.] full of veins; alſo fireaked, variegated, ar pan 
veins. *L ens #6 : N ky by Gaim K 
Vr jo AS [in law} are perſons ſent by a co 
place in queſtion, for the better deciſion of the 
to ſee thoſe who' efſoin 
ſick or not, Cc. 
VTAuBN, or VETAU EN Tun, Lat. a covering, carpet, or cover. 


urt to take a view of ary 
2 right ; or ſuch as are fen 
themſelves de malo lecti, whether they are really 


VsLamen [with ſurgeons] the bag, ſkin, or bladder of an inp; 


hume or (welling. 

VaLEME'NTUM Bombycinum [with anatomiſts] the velvet. membrane g: 
{kin of the inteſtines, * Iron 
VIII'rie NN Lat.] done or performed with fails, 
 Ve'rLan, or Ve'LLUM [of velamen, a covering, or rather of a1 
linus, of a calf, velin, Fr.] 


fineſt ſort of parchment, the ſkin of a cat 


Vere try, fp. [welleite, Fr. welleitas, ſchool Lat. from al, 
Lat.] a wiſhing jor woulding, a languithing, cold, and remif; yi, 
Germs is the ſchool term uſed to ſignify the lowelt degree of dere, 

te. e | | | 
To. VE'LLICATE, werb act. 
by ſtimulation. Bacon. | 
 VE'LLICATING, part. act. [of wellicate; wellicans, Lat.) twitching 
plucking, nipping. | | 

VELLICA'TION 
giving a ſudden pu | | | z 
' VeLLica'TiONs ſin ſurgery] certain convulſions that happen in the 
fibres of the muſcles. deo isi ner 

Vero'ciry, /. [welccits, Fr. welocita, It. wi 
Lat.] ſwiftneſs, ſpeed. | i Nansen . 

VeLo'city [in mechanics] that affection of motion, whereby 3 
moveable is diſpoſed to run over a certain ſpace in à certain time. 
Ve'LLING [in huſbandry] a ploughin up by the turf, 
VelTRA'R1iA, Lat. [in ol records) office of a dog leader or 
courſer, | Ad eng, | 

VeLTRA'RIVS, law Lat. a leader of grey-hounds or hunting dogs. 

Ve'LveT, fab. ¶ velourn Fr. velluto, It. willus, Lat.) a fort of ili 
with a ſhort pile, a agged manufacture of ſilk, | 

VIL VET, adj. 1. Like velvet, ſoft as velvet, delicate. The vel 
leaves. Shakeſpeare. 2, Made of velvet. 

To VEIVET, verb neut. to paint velvet. Peacham. 

VeLvET-FLowt#R. See FLORAMOUR. | 

- VELvET-RUNNER, a kind of water-fowl whoſe feathers are black and 


elle, Lat.] to twiteh or pluck, wt 


1 Lat.] the act of plucking, twitching, or 


| idad, Sp. nelccitas, 


_ 


VeLv' RE, ſubſt. [welourr, Fr.] velvet; an obſolete word, Hale. 


' Vu'na, Lat. a vein, | 15 
Vena Cava [with anatomiſts] the hollow vein, the large vein in the 
at cavity or hollow ſpace, into which, as in- 
to a common channel, all the leſſer veins except the pulmonaris empty 
themſelves. It is divided into two thick branches, called the aſcending 
and deſcending trunks. This vein receives the blood from the liver and 

it to the right ventricle of the heart, that it f 


| TTY 5 Fig. 5. 
mproved and inſpirited there. See Plate ag 's 150 con th 


Lat. gates, 


be new i 


minences which Hippocrates calls vνν, Gr. i. e. porta, 
between which it enters the liver. See Plate III. Fig. 4 5 
VNA Pulmonica, Lat. [in anatomy} a little vein which creeps Fo :; 
upon the bronchia of the aſpera arteria in the lungs. See Plate II. * 
VVA Lacteo, Lat. [with anatomiſts] ſo named from the white 3 
of the chyle which they carry. They take their riſe from 3 
noſt membranes of the bowels, and paſs into the glandules o 


—4 
. 


m 


VN Sedo, the opening of a vein, a letting of bloc. , 9 
, oth, ceive tl 
Ven Lymphatice, Lat. [in anatomy] certain vein» which receive 
mpha from the conglobated glandules. ; ed in dle 
Wr, adj. fof vin, Lat.] pertaining to a Vein, e 
yeins, A term of art. ; doing 1 
wa ENAL, Fr. [wenale, It. of venalis, Lat.] that may be ſold; cow 
for gain; mean, baſe, proſtitute,” mercenaty- 
 Vena'LITyY, . [wenalits, Fr. wenalita, It. ven 
cenarineſs,” profiitution, . u, oled in bot 
"VERA'TIC, ,. [wenaticus, Lat] pertaining to hunt 


5 
+26 wy r n 
nn. 


litas, Lat.] mei 


” 


> n * ' 
FE 
N 


% 


* 


a dice of hunting: 
| VenAa'T10N, ub. [venatio, Lit.] the act or practice o 2 
Wl 66 4%. 0 % Fr. vendre, It. and Lat. e 
any thing is fol. 4 


. 
ble, 


10 
< p whom 
eee the! perſon to 


9 rd hd! b Henle, Fr.] one who 
_ Ve'nDER, abi. [of vend; vend. 4 * Jim 4 ili, 


vends or ſe 
Lat.] ſalea 


as; , It. ſrom gf 


ene e 


Vexbiion, af, Pr. (omditis, Lat) dhe al of ſe 


vis d- 


- £4.25 


VE N 


VexEERINd, or Vaxes'rinG [wich the cabinet-makers, e.] a 
kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves 
of fine woods of different ſorts are faſtened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood. | | 7 75 

Vs uanen, Subſt. ¶ veneficium, Lat.] forcery, the art or practice of 
. VꝭXETICIAIL, or Vene'FicC, ad, [bor apy Lat. ] veno- 
mous, poiſoning ; alſo bewitching. The 2d Browns uſes. | 


 Vene'riciousLY, adv. [of weneficium, Lat.] by witchcraft, by poi- 
ſon. Brown, ' g 8 
"_ Ve'xEMOUS, adi. [venim, Fr.] poiſonous, It is commonly written 


wenomous,. tho not better. Acht. 
To VEe'NENaTE, verb ad. [wenmatus, Lat.] to poiſon, to envenom, 
to infe& with poiſon. Harvey. It is uſed paſſively venenate by Wood- 


J. fil ) | 
ene rien, Jab. [venenate] the act of poiſoning, | 
Vene'ne, adj. See VENENOSE [venencux. Fr. wenetium, Lat.) poi- 
ſonous, venemous. Harvey. . | 
Venent'FEROUSNESS [of wenenifer, Lat. and neſs] a poiſon- bearing 
quality or nature. 7 : | 
Veneno'st, or VENE'xous, adj. [venenoſus, Lat. veneneux, O. Fr. 
_ weneno/o, It.] full of venom or poiſon. Ray uſes the former. 
VIxNMXNO SIT v, or VENE'nousNEss [wvenernofitas, Lat.] fulneſs of poi- 
n. lie | 3 
„ Fr. and Sp. ¶ venerabile, It. venerabilis, Lat.] to be 
treated with reverence, to be regarded with awe. | 
Ve'NERABLY, adv. [of vencrable] in a manner that excites reve- 
-.., FENCE": . 6 
_ + V#'nERaBLENEss [of venerable] quality of meriting reverence, wor- 
ſhi fulneſs. 13 6 i 
o VE'NERATE, verb act. ¶ venerari, Lat. venerer, Fr. wenerare, It. 
venerar, Sp, ] to reverence, to regard with awe. 
ENERA'TION, Fr, of Lat. [weneratione, It. weneracion, Sp.] wor- 
ipping; alſo honour and reverence, awful regard, reverend reſpect. 
ENERA'TOR, /. [of venerate] one who venerates or reverences. 


VIxNE“AEALNESs, or VENE REOUSNEsS [of venereut, Lat. and ne/5] 
a venereal, luſtful, leacherous quality or conſtitution; or being infected 
with the venereal diſeaſe or French pox. | 
| Ven#RBAL,. adj. [wenerien, Fr. wenereo, It. and Sp. wenereas, Lat. 
of Venus) 1. Pertaining to love. 2. Conſiſting of copper, which che- 


miſts call K,, Boyle, | : 
VIX — Diſeaſe, a virulent diſtemper commonly called the French 


X. 19341. een | 
{gages [of wenery] libidinous, luſtful. Derbam. 
Ve'xery [plaifir wenerien, Fr. piacere, It. agpetitus wenereus, Lat.] 
luſtfulneſs ; alſo coition, or carnal copulation. | 
. Venesy, ub. ¶ venerie, wener, Fr. veneria, It. venatura, Lat.] 1. 
The act or exerciſe of hunting. 2. [of Venus] the pleaſures of the 


Beafts of Vanrar, are of five kinds; the hart, the hind, the hare, 
the boar, and the wolf; which are properly beaſts of the foreſt, where 
they keep their ſhelter, avoiding as much as poſſible the coming into the 


Ve'new, or Ve'nus [in law] a neighbouring place; probably from 
avenue, Fr. a paſſage or walk. EIA 

Væ“NEY, /ub/t. a turn, a bout. 2 
VenesE'cT10N, ſub. [of vena, a vein, 
Act of opening a vein, blood - letting. | 
Jo Ven, verb act. [wenger, 
Ipe are. th Dank: $04 oþ 
Vs'yazaBLE, ag.. [of verge] revengeful, malicious. Spenſer. 
.'Vs'nesance, /abf. Fr. [wengenza, Sp.] 1, £vengement, punith- 
ment, penal retribution, 2, In familiar language, to do with a ven- 
geances is; to do with vehemence. What 4 vengeazce, emphatically 


at | 


913 25 
Ss 


\ VE'NGEFUL, 


cuſeable, . 
VX NISOx, ul. [venaiſor, Fr. of 5 er hy 


# Ne. * 
e * 


8 Ls k 15 1 
* 9 1871 f , *:+f 7 *1 
— 13 # + 0 ja £1 \ 
om] 1. Poiſonous.” 2. 
7 * 1 
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—:. AA » eee Greg 
VEXIIxE Facias, Lat. [in law] a judicial writ, lying where two parties 


3 


A 2 
a 
0 


ave this writ directed to the ſheriff, to 
county to ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken. 

. tet us fing unto the Lord, &c. which was antiently wri 

notes, as it was to be ſung in cathedral churches at 

0 mattins] a bymn- book or pſaltee rr. BY — 

VEe'novsNness [of vengſus, Lat. and 16511 fulneſs of or haying veins, 

2 vent, air, or fente, Fr. vente, It. a cleft, or of 3 


0 


[Wi gunners] the difference between the diameter of 
- Qamel 
To 


f 


- £4.72. 


and au, Lat. cating] the | 
Fr.] to. avenge, to puniſh, , Shate- © 


the lungs, and diſtributes it 


{of vengeance and full] reyengeful, prone to take 
revenge, vindiQtive. | 0 e Ga 
[VE"N6EFULLY,, adv. [of wengeful] in a vindictive manner. 
VE'nGEFULNEss [of vengeful] a fads, or revengeful temper. 
VE“NI ABLE, or Ve'N1AL, 4di. Sp. [weniel, Fr. 0455 It, of Cenialis, 
Lat.] I. Pardonable, or which may be förgiven, excuſable. Brun 
uſes the former; as, a wenial 2. Allowed, p ite . 


than the'hvpe 


- - plead and come to iſſi for then the party, plaintiff or defendant, ſhall. 


cauſe twelve men of the ſame .. 


VeniTa's1uM [fo named of werite exultemus domino, Lat. 0 e, a 
e 
te beginning fene, 


(7 IJ F 
ene 


1g % 6 
or of 
117 3766 


VEN 


To VEur, verb af. [of wendo, Lat. of vendre, wenter, Fr. foentare, 


It.] 1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 2. To let out, to give way to. 
3. To utter, to report, to ſpread abroad. 4. To carry to fie. | 
To Vexr, werb neut. (with hunters] 1. To ſnuff. Sperjer. 2. To 
wind; or catch the ſcent, as a ſpaniel-dog does; alſo to take breath like 
an otter. 
8 Jubft. (vantail, Fr.] that part of the helmet made to lift 
up. pen er, i 5 
| ; 4-5 wh alt. Sp. a window. Dryden. 
Ve'xTts, Lat. the belly or paunch. SY 
VSVTER [with anatomiſts] a cavity in the body of an animal, con- 
taining the viſcera, or other organs, neceſſary for the performance of 
divers functions. This they divide into three regions or cavities ; the firit 
is the head, which contains the brain; the ſecond the breaſt, as far as 
the diaphragm, which contains the organs of reſpiration ; the third is 
properly that which is called the venter or belly, which contains the in- 
teſtines and organs of digeſtion, called. the abdomen. | 
VenTes ſin ovr caſſoms] is uſed for the partition of the effects of a 
father and mother, among children born or accruing from different mar- 
riages. | 
 VENTER, is alſo uſed for the children whereof a woman is delivered at 
one pregnancy. | 
9 Vents, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower part of the belly. 
ENTER, one of the four ſtomachs of ruminant animals. 
VENTER Gs law] womb, mother, as a brother or ſiſter by the ſume 
wenter, i. e. by the ſame mother. e e fe To 
Vexrs (with eſſayers, glaſs-makers, &«.] is a term applied to the 
covers of wind furnaces, by which the air enters, which ſerve for bei- 
lows, and are ſtopped with regiſters or flues according to the degree of 
heat required. & 1175 
Vents [in architecture] pipes of lead or potters ware, one end of 
which opens into a cell of a necefſary-houſe, the other reaching to the roof 
of it, for the convenience of the id air; alſo apertures made in thoſe 
walls that ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air, and give a paſſage for the 
waters, | 
Ve'Tipver, aht. ¶ventiductus, of ventus, wind, and ductus, Lat. 
duct] a channel, paſſage, or conveyance for wind. | ” 
Ve'xTipucTs, ſpiracles, or ſubterraneous paſſages, where freſh coo! 
winds being kept, are made to communicate by means of ducts, funnels, 
er vaults, with the chambers or other apartments of a houſe, to cool 
chem in ſeltry weather] £25 #2 l of 
 ToVe'xrilLate, verb act. [ ventilare, It. and Lat.] 1. To fan with 
wind. 2. To fan, to winnow. 3. To examine, to diſcuſs. Ay/ife. 
VEeNTILA'TION ¶ ventilaxiene, It. of ventilatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
fanning or winnowing cortf ; the ſtate of being fanned; 2. Vent, utte- 
rance: not in uſe, tes 3. Refrigeration; cooling. ' Harvey. 
 VEe"nTiLATOR, ſub. [of ventilate] an inftrament 'contrived by Dr. 
Hales for ſupplying cloſe places with frefh air and evacuating the toul. 
VenTo'rium [old law Lat.]; a wind- fan for winnowing of corn. 
 VenTo'se, ſubPt. a cupping-glaſs. BN 
VenTo'seness, or VenTo's1TY [venteſitd, It. of wentguſe, Fr. wento/;- 
tas, Lat.] windineſs, windy quality, Ec. 00 i hy 
VENTRICLE, ſub/t. [wentricule, Fr. wentricols, It. ventriculb, Sp. of 
ventriculys, Lat. the lower belly] 1. The ſtomach, a ſkinny bowel, ſeat- 
ed in the lower belly under the midrif, between the liver and the ſpleen. 
It is conſtituted of four tunicles, viz. a fleroous, a fibrous, a glandu- 
lous, and a membranous one; the office of which is to ferment and di- 
eſt the meat. 2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, particularly 
thoſe of the heart. BY narben HCI Thats © - 51997 
VenTRI'CuLt Cerebri, Lat. [wich anatomiſts]: the ventricles of the 
brain, or four certain folds in that part, which are the partitions or ſub- 
diviſions of the fornix: the office of theſe is to receive the ſerous hu- 
mours, and convey them to the noſtrils; they being, as it were, à ſink, 
to drain away the excrementitious matter of the braun. 4 
VENTRICUL1 Cordis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ventricles of the 
heart; theſe are two large holes, the one on the right, and the other on 
the left ſide of the heart; the former receives the blood from the vena 
cava, and fends it to the longs 3 and the latter receives the blood from 
thro' the whole body by the aorta, 
[with anatomiſts] a ventricle, the ſtomach. 


VEeNnTRICULUDS, Lat. 
[with ſurgeons] a core in a botch or boil that 


V᷑VTAIcurus, Lat. 
is broken, | 475 ä | | 
VexnTerLoQuisT, /. C ventriloguus, of wenter, the belly, and lo- 


* 


 guor, Lat. to ſpeak. wentrilogue, Fr.] one who ſpeaks inwardly, or, as 
+.3t yore; Tron as belly, 22 Um PI ory], | 
 VenTRiLo'quovs, agj. a term 
ſpeech by d | | 
of of the thorax, and to a by-ſtander ſeems to come from a di- 
[OR og. e 0 | | | | | 


5 to a perſon who forms his 


drawing the air into the lungs, ſo that the voice comes 


WN 
chance and 


„.. RN 


danger, a haz 


ture; at hazard, without much conſideration, without any thing more 


To Venture at, or TO VEMTURE en, or upon; to engage in, to 
; 


make attetnpts upon mere hopes, without any ſecurity of ſucceſs, 
 ToViyrure, werb ad, 1, To expoſe, to hazard, 2. To put or 


„ . 1 


Who hazards. 7 i | | | 
""Ve'xTurINE, or Abve'nTuRiNE, powder made of fine gold - wire, 
0 by pane for ſtrewing upon 


wire uſed by embfoiderers. 


Fr. venturiere, It.] one 


rr SENESs, or VENnTUROUSN ESS [of venta reh and ven- 
rar boldneſs, daringneſs, hardineſs, willingneſs to 


*% 


VER 


Ve'xve, or VIV [in law] a ne . | | 
nat where any thing that comes 5 tried in law happens to be 
done. 5 8 An Nl es : 
Ve'nve, or Ve'ny [in fencing] a thruſt or puſh. See, VEXE XL. 
Ve'xus, a name by, which ſeveral pagan goddeſſes were called. 
For neither [ſays Baron Herbert] does the Venus Aphroaite, i. e. ſhe 
that ſprung out of the foam of the ſea; and was mother of the ſecond. 
Cupid by Mercury; nor ſhe that was the offspring of Jupiter and Dione, 
and who became wife to Vulcan; nor ſhe that was conceived in Syria 
and Tyre, called Marte, and who is ſaid to have married Adonis; ſeems 
to agree with the celeſtial [or. Urania] Venus. F 7 what could have 
been more aptly feigned by the myſtic interpreters of nature, that ſhe 
ſhould be the offspring of Heaven and of Day, who now precedes and 
now follows the day? [meaning the morning.and evening ſtar] Herb. de 
Relig. Gentil. See Baccuvs. dad; 
8NUs (with aſtronomers] is one of the ſeven planets, the brighteſt 
of all the ſtars, except the ſun and moon: it performs its periodical mo- 
tion in 224 days, 17 hours; and its motion round its axis is performed 
in 23 hours. The diameter of it is almoſt equal to the diameter of the 
Venus [with chymiſts] is taken for copper; and the character 
Vznvs [with heralds] the green colour in the coat-armour of kings 
* (ovarian prnegy, 43.4 i Wente i l e 
Venus's Baſin, Comb, Hair, Looking-glaſi, and Navel-wort, are ſe- 
veral ſorts. of her 2h 55h 4 TRIER 
 Verg'ciTy, uh. [weracita, It. verax, veracitas, Lat.] 1. Moral 
truth, honeſty of report. 2. Phyſical truth, conſiſtency of report with 
fact. This is leſs proper. Addi/or. 15 N 
Vzra'cious,. aq, [weracis, of worax, Lat.] obſervant of truth, ho- 
neſt in re bod eur CAS | 
ERA'TRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] hellebore. 8 ; 
VsRB, /ubſt.;[werbe, Fr. verbo, It. and Sp. of verbum, Lat.] a part 
of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification thereof; as action, 
paſhon ; and withal ſome diſpoſition or intention of the mind relating 
thereto ; as of affirming, denying, interrogating, commanding. Clarke. 
Aive Vzes, is ſuch an one as expreſſes an action that 8 on to 
another ſubje& or object; as, to loue God, to write a letter, c. 
Paſive VRR B, is one which expreſſes. paſſion or ſuffering, or receives 
the action of ſome agent; as, I am loved. | 
 Neuter VE RB, is ſuch as expreſſes an action that has no particular 
object on which to fall; as, run, I. ſleep, &c. | 
Sub/lantive Vers, is ſuch an one as expreſſes the being or ſubſtance 
which the mind forms to itſelf or ſuppoſes to be in the object, whether it 
be there or not; as, I am, thou art, &c. 1 RS 
Auxiliary Ver Bs, are ſuch as ſerve in conjugating active and paſſive 
verbs; as, am, was, have, had, &. Reg T6. | 
Regular Vers, are ſuch as are conjugated after ſome one manner, 
rule, or analog. us ng | - 
Irregular V 8888, are ſuch as have ſomething ſingular in their termi- 
nation, or the formation of their tenſes, _ + Fat. 
 Imperſenal VER BS, are ſuch as have only the third perſon; as, 1 
bec Ws no) base ant. if. mY 
W 9 Bis and Fr. verbale, * of 2 Lat.] 1. [In 
grammar] that which appertains to verbs, 2. Spoken, not written. 
3. Oral, ſpoken wich the mouth; as a verbal cottiat 4. Conſiſting in 
mere words. 4 Verboſe, full of words; not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 6. 
Minutely exact in words. 7. Literal, having word anſwering to 


word. N. 380 ' off? \AR-3+> 497 2 . , 
VIII Adjeftives [with * amarians] are ſuch adjectives as are 
formed from a verb; as from um, &c. | 


VzzBAL Subſtantives | with grammarians] are ſuch ſubſtantives as are 
formed of verbs; as government, from to govern: gifts, from to give : 
 afprebenſien, from, to. apprebend, &c. NN 

VerBa'LITY, a. [of verbal] mere, bare words. Brown, 

To Ve'rBaizs[werbaliſer, Fr. verbalizar, Sp.] to uſe many words, h 
to be tedious in diſcourſe. | | E al 
— Ve'sBaLLY, adv. [of verbal] 1. In words, by word of mouth, 2. 
Word for word. nds {v1 an CO + LN 

eee SEV RUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cowſlip, oxlip, or 

rimroſe. * Hin 
f VERBA“scun, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb petty-mullein, wool- 
blade, hig · taper, and long- wort. 8 7 * 340 ie 

VERBA “TIM, adv. Lat. word for word. e eee 

VERBE'NA, Lat. [in botany] the herb vervaimngngngng. 

To VE RBERATE,' verb af. ¶ verbero, Lat.] to beat or ſtrikbeQ. 

VEeRBERA'T1ON, /ubft. Fr. [of verberate] the act of beating or ſtrik- 
ing ; blows. Arbuthnot. YN aan Tat > 

 VerneRA'TION [in phyſics] a term uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, . 
which ariſes from a colliſion of the air, when track in diyers manners 
by the ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body, firſt put into a vibratory mo- 


. ft "ts; nw znloians i; WW 3s 
Vs'rBOSE, adj. [werbo/o, It. uerbęſus, Lat.] loquacious, talkative, 
prolix. / ; * 4% 1.297 F. 74 e * 1:1 80 oF 3 l 
VeRBO'SELY, adv; [of verbeſe] loquaciouſf egg. 

VPxRO“s1ITY [werbo of Fr. . Sp. werboſus, Lat.] the uſing... 
many words, fulneſs of words, prolixity in diſcourſe, much empty talk. 


* 


Brown, +7: 239 B11? Y THY v3 502 eee ang SHB nam 
Ve'rbanT [wiridans, Lat. verdeyant, Fr. 1 It. werde, 72 m 
green. This word is ſo lately naturalized, chat Skinner could only fin 
it in a dictionary. Milton. ooo Nö n Abend, all Gad © 
Ve/RDAnTNEss [of werdayant, q. d. wiridans, Fr. and 127] a flouriſhes. 
ing, bright, or lively greenneſs, 1 > nll 4) 
1 E&DEE' [wverdea, Id.] a pleaſant ſort of Italian white wine made at 
rence. ' | . S107 201-8901 wit 
 _Ve'rpzcr BASE, Sub, [verdegris, æriga ſoert de grit, Fr, the hqary 
green, 9. d. viron, Or viriditas, Lat. IB rn 87 | braſs] the 
ruſt of braſs 2 by laying plates of that metal in beds, with 
huſks of pre | 
by ſo lying. The ruſt of braſs, which in time being conſumed and eaten 


£42 3 


VER 


6 . N K . 6 g al f FT Fs 1 4 | Len | N 
ighbouring place or plain, near, Va“ KD HER, H. [of werdier, of werdure, Fr. greenneſe, Order... - 


low, Lat.] a forelt- officer, that takes care of the vert, 
maintained. F 
- VE'8aicr, [g. verum, a true, and dictum, Lat. ſaying] 1. The an 
ſwer or determination of a jury upon any cauſe, in a court j 
committed to their examination; alſo ju 
declaration, deciſion in general 
| General VERDI, is, a, ver 
court in general terms as guilty of the indictment. 
Special VERDICT, is one where the jury fin 
aw upon the facts, leave it to the judgment of the 


and ſees that jr A 


gment or opinion in other Caſes 
Ay &3 ” 1 ? 1 l 


dict that is brought in by a jur 
C1 d ſuch or ſuch faq te 
done, and as to the! * 


Ve'RDbiekisg. See VEREOCREASE. 
VI'RDfrrukg, ah. [werd de terre, or verd 
a green colour uſed. in painting. Yerditure ground with a weak 
arabic water, is the fainteſt and paleſt green. 55 

' Vz/rDovur, or VE'rpURE [werdeur, Fr. werdura, 
eenneſs of vegetables, as leaves, &c. of herbs, trees, Qc. green co- 


s iris, Fr. verdi porro, 1. 
It werdor, Sp.] the 


Vezpor' lin heraldry] the. border of a coat of arms, charged with 
any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, &c. 
- Ve'xpurOVUs, adj. [of verdure] full of verdure, green, decked with 


 VeRE-adeptus, one who is entered into the fraternity of the Neher 
In Roſy-Crucian ore as learned, 
As he that Vere-adeptus earned. 

Vereg'cTuM, low Lat. [in doom's-day book] fallow ground. 

( verecond, Fr. verecundus, Lat.] modeſt; ſhane. 


Hud. C. SL. 545-6, | 


VE'RECUND, ad 
faced, baſhful. ; | 
_ Vertcu'npum [in old law] an injury, treſpaſs, damage. 

VeRGe, Fr, [werga, It. of virga, Lat.] 1. 
mace. 2. Something in the form of a rod, carried as an emblem of ay. 
thority, the mace of a dean. 3. [In law; of vergo, Lat. to bend or 
incline downward] the compaſs or extent of judicature, &c, 4. [Ver 
go, Lat.] the edge, brink, or utmoſt bordure. 

| own from the verge of Heav'n. Million. 

 Verce of the King's Court, the co 
was twelve miles round, within the juri 
king's houſhold, and of the coroner of the king's houſhold, 
Court e VeRGE, is a court or tribunal in the manner of a king's bench, 
which takes cogniſance of all crimes and m | 
of the king's court. 
Tenant of the VERGE, a tenant 
rod in his hand, when he was admitted a te 
lord of the manor. 

To VEROE, verb 
incline downwards. | 
rte verge, Fr.] one that carries a white wand before a 
lord chief juſhce, &c. alſo before a biſhop,. dean, Cc. 
' VeRGER of a Cathedral or Collegiate Church, a waiter who opens the 
carries a filver rod, 

n heraldry] is the. ſame that the Engliſh heralds 
{mall pales or pallets dividing the thield into fo 


aſs or extent, wh ich formerly 
iction of the lord ſteward of the 


demeanors committed within 


ſo called, becauſe ke held a flick or 
nant and ſwore fealty to the 


neut. ¶ vergo, Lat.] to bend, to tend from or to, to 


pews, &c. and 
VercGe'TTE; 
call pay, i. e. ſev 


5 LLE, Lat. ſin aſtronomy] conſtellations, the appearance of 
which denotes the approach of the Spring. See PL EIA Drs. 
VsRr1'picat; [weridigae, Fr. weridico, It. of weridicus, Lat.] ſpeaking 


[ fuperl. of very] as, he is the N ( greateſt) rogue that 


« [werificatus, Lat. werifie, Fr.] proved to be 
by argument or evidence. 
care, It. and Lat. v fica 
true, to juſtify againſt charge of falle. 


Ve'rtFIED, part. adj 


To VE'riFy, verb neut. [wer erifier, Fr. gerificar, 


Sp.] to make „ to prove to 
510 good, to pre 


To Veriry [in law] to record edicts or decrees in parliament. 
VeriFica'TiON, ſub/t. Fr. [werificazione, It. of werificatio, Lat.] tit 
d, or proving to be true by argument or evidence. 


VERILY, adv.. [of Very. Fohn/an ; were, Lat. or of waarlic 
p. Ger.] 1. Truly, indeed, certainly. 2. 


Lat. wrayſemblable, Fr. ver ſmile, It. 


5 eriſinilitudine, It. af 
ability or likelihood, reſemblance to truth. 


- waerlyek, Du. wahrlich 
With great confidence. 

Vers! MILER, 
oy: probable. 

VER 1S1MLULITUDE, or 
Jef, Lat. prob 
Brown and Dian. | 
ad. Fr, true, agreeable to fact. 
nance to the re 


. ¶veriſimilis, 


VexisiulLIr v 


It. weridad, Sp.] 1. 
2. A true aſſertion, 2 bt ue 
F the words with 


werite, Fr. werita 


agreement o 
P. [werizs, Fr.] the expreſſed juice of unripe and 5 c 
| | is commonly pronounced à 


S like ſmall worms. 
alſo an Italian ſoop 


c. This word 


WiN a 
ICE"LL1, ht. It. paſte made up into thread 
prefling it thro” {mall holes; 


5 grapes, crab: apples, 


by means of an engine 
ade with ſuch paſte. 
ERMI'CPLAR,) adj. [vermicularis, weranculus, Lat.] Pert 
ring a reſemblance to a worm, acting like a Worm, 
one part to another of the ſame body. 
RMICULAR Work, [in ſculpture] a 
of frets or knobs, 


fort of ornament uf 
th points repreſentin 


work, conſiſti 
the leſſer houſe- 


+ ſort the track of a Worm. 


VERM with botaniſts) worm glaſs; 
leek; the herb ſtone-crop, mouſe tail, or wall- 
| To VermrcuLaTte, werb act. [wermiculat 
ed grapes, and then ſcraping off the ruſt of the plates made in-lay, to work in chequer-work, or piec 

ERMICULA'TION, /. [of wermicu 
One part to another. Hale. 
RMICULATION 


divers colours. 
late] continuation o 


ans] the gripi 


with tallow, turneth into green. Paacham.  Alſo'.a 'fort.of e | 7 
* f} 


the common verdegreaſe, which is diflolyed in diſtilled yinegar;; 
_ cryſtallized in a cool place. SH 911 Je azniof ot 2p0gs| id 
VERDE“ 


BL1o, It. a kind of greeniſh marble, uſed as a touch-flone to 
try gold and other metals. -P Os I 7 


4 


VERMICULATION, [in botany] the breeding 
O worm eaten. nl 
VIXMIc VIE, fub}t, I vermitulus, vermis, Lat. 


worm. Derban. 


a litde grab, 2 foul 


a * * r 2 
2 ' TT 7 6 5 5 ” 


ing or diſpoſed to breed vermine. Harvey. E i; 


VER 
'VerurcvLoss, or VERM1'cuLOus, a. [vermicule/us, Lat:] full of 


bs. 5 
ten u, adj. [vermiforme, Fr. wermiformis, Lat.] ſhaped like a 
 Vannipo'nrs Proceſſus, Lat. ſin anatomy] a prominence or bunch- 
ing knob of the cerebellum, ſo called from its form and ſhape. Mot 

£RMIFUGE, ſab}. [of wermis, a yp and ngo, Lat. to = 
medicine that deſtroys or expels worms. * 
e [of wermes, and fugo, Lat. to chace or driv 


- 


away] expelling worms. 


ant, of VERMILION, . I vermeil, vermilion, Fr. minium, 
Lat. w#rmiplio, It. wermillon, Sp. vermelbum, Port. "Spenſer uſes both 
words] 1. The cochineal, an inſect bred on a particular plant. 2. Facti- 
tious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur mixed with mercury. This is the uſual, 
tho! not primitive ſignification. 3. A ſort of fine ſcarlet-coloured paint. 
Mercury is made into wermilion by ſolution or calcination.” Bacon. The 
faireft and moſt principal red is wermilion, It is à poiſon, and found 
where great ſtore of quickſilver is. Peacham. 4. Any beautiful red co 
1 To Verm1'L10N, verb act. [from the noun] to dye red. Granville. 
Ve'nmin [ vermes, Lat. vermine, Fr. and It.] 2 kind of inſects or 
other ſmall animals of a noxious nature to men, beaſts, or fruits; as 
mice, rats, lice, fleas, bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. Alſo raſcally 
Pe Ve'RMINATE, verb neut. [vermino, Lat.] to breed worms or ver- 
mine. | | | 
To VerwinarFE [in medicine] to be 
bowels or wringing of the belly. GS | ; 
VerRMiNa'TION, h. [of verminate] the act of breeding worms in 
animal bodies, cattle, or vegetables; generation of vermine. Derbam. 
VE'RMIxOUs, a/. ¶vermineſus, Lat.] full of worms or vermine, tend- 


* 


troubled wich che gripes in the. 


ERMINOUsNEss [of vermingſus, Lat. and neſs] fulneſs of worms, 
wormeateneſs, ' , = 7: 09 
VzrMrPAROUS, adj. [of 
rown.,' 25 | | CERT 
VeRMI PAROUSNESS [of wermes, worms, and pario, Lat. to bring 
forth young] a worm-breeding quality. . 
Vermivorovs, adj. [of vermis and vorax, Lat.] devouring or feed- 
„ ĩ ²˙ Un 7 ton} 94175 4 
ERNA'CULAR, @dj. ¶vernacola, It. vernaculus, Lat.] proper and pe- 
culiar to the country one was born in, native; as, the vernacular (pro- 
per or peculiar) tongue of a country. Addiſon. | Tera 
VERNA'CULARNESS [of wernaculus, Lat. and neſs] properneſs or pe- 
culiarneſs to' one's own country. Rp T1 | 8 
Vz'rnat, adj. [wernus, vernalis, Lat.] pertaining to the ſpring. 
VeRNAL Signs [in aſtronomy} thoſe ſigns the ſun' is in, during the 
ſpring ſeaſon, vis. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. * 
VerNaL Equinox (in aſtronomy] is that which happens when the ſun 


ermes and pario, Lat.] breeding worms. 


/ 
6 * s 


is aſcending from the equator towards the north pole. 


Ve/rnanT, adj. [wvernans, Lat.] ſpringing, growing green, flouriſhing 
as in the ſpring. Milton. | e ä 
Ve'rnisy, See VaRN Iss. 8 | 
J RT EC TETSEEES 
VEANILIT V, Aab. [vernilitas, verna, Lat.] ſervile carriage, the ſub- 
miſſive, fawning behaviour of a ſla ve. n 
 Vero'nica' Fan 'abbreviation of Vericonica, q. vera icon, a true 
image] thoſe portraits or repreſentations of the face of our Saviour on 
handkerchiefs, which are ſaid to be impreſſed by Chriſt's wiping his face, 
as he carried the croſs, with the handkerchief of St. Veronica, or laid over 


it in the ſepulchre. | 
\ Veronica, Lat. [in botany] the herb fluellin. | N 
VER EL, of VE ARIIL [Lvirole, Fr.] a ferrel, a little, ſmall braſs or 
iron ring at the end of a walking cane, or the handle of ſome working- 
tool. dee FERRULE. eel A 28 
Verrr'cuLar Tunic [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, the ſame as 
amphibleſtroides, | TI 1 
Vz'rxruca, Lat. [in ſurgery] a wart, a ſmall, hard, brawny ſwel- 
log: breaking out of the ſkin in any part of the body. FN 
oy ERRUCA'RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wart - wort or turn- 


7 o 
Pp” 


Verrvco'sentss [of werruce/us, Lat. and r] fulneſs of warts. 

Ve'szy, orVa'sy [in heraldry] a ſort of chequer-work, in the ſhape 
of little bells; and if it be argent and azure, it is enough to ſay werry 
alone; but, if the colours are any other, they muſt be expreſs'd. 

Ve'R8ABLE, adj. [werſabilis, Lat.] that may be turned. 
 VersaBrLITY, or VE“RSABLEN ISS [ verſabilitus, Lat.] aptneſs to be 
turned, or wound any way. e eee eee 


dv 


VEe'rsAL, adj. [a cant word for univerſal] whole, Huuibrar. 


VæRsA“TIL E, adj. [verſatifis, Lat.] 1. Turning eafily, ape to be 
turned or wound any way, 2. Changeable, variable. Glan ville. 

VERSA“TILENESSs, or Fazer N [of vαatile] aptneſs to 
be turned or wound any way. | n 1610M, ,& ee 


of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, which run with an agree- 


able cadence, See Rayws and Brank Yerſe. © | 


Verse [werſet, Fr. werſetto, It. verſus, Lat.] 1. A clauſe of a fen- 
tence, a ſmall portion of a chapter in the bible. 2. Poetry, lays, me- 


trical language, Virtue was taught in ve. Prior. 3. A piece of poe- 47 
; 434393 11 ITT £31 ai at g t angles. K 


try. This verſe be thine, my friend. Pope. | 8 
To VERSE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to tell in verſe, to relate poe- 
tically. And wer/ing love. Shaleſpearmmeem. 
Ve'rseD [werſaro, It. verſade, Sp. of wer/atur, Lat.] well ſkilled, 
inſtructed, Ec. in any art or ſcience, acquainted with. YOON 
Vensep Sine [in mathematics] is a f | en 
cle, lying between the right ſine and the lower extremity of the arch.” - 
VE“RSEUAN, ſub. [of verſe and man] a writer in verſe, a poet. 
rior. | | 8 i: K. Faure, r 
Vs'svicte [verficulus, Lat. petit venſet, Fr.] a little verſe. 
Vers1co'LOURED, adj. [verficolor, Lat.] being of ſundry or change · 
%%% 
Vaszirtes ron, fag. Lat. [werſificateur, Fr.] a maker of 'verſes, 
With or without the ſpirit of poetry. DDr. 


x 4 
* 19 


Ver81Fica'T1ON, Fr. [wver/ficazione, It. of Lat.] the art or practice yr l 
Wenne Feng ans, G1 161403 \ 


+ 34 '8 * 
N % 


' maker of verſes ; the ſame with ver/ffcator, 


& 


2 a : y Enn 
ent of the diameter of a cir. 


4 
o > 


VER. 


V#'rsrften fwer/feater, Lat, werſfieater, Fr. wver/ficatore, It.] Af 
Watts. | | 
Ve 'rs:ForM, adj. [werfifiormis, Lat.] that changes its ſhape, 
To Vr'xstrr Ehen, Fr, werfificar, Sp. verſificare, It. werſificor, 
Lat.] to make verſes. LU YET TAR | a 
To Verity, verb a8, to relate in verſe. Daniel. 
_ V#"s510N, Fr. [werfrone, It. of verfio, Lat.] 1. Change, transforma- 
tion. Bacen. 2. Change of direction. Verſton of the beams. Bacon. 
85 2 tranſlation out of one language into another, 4. The act of tranſ- 


iQ There have been ſeveral verſions of the ſacred writings, as the Greek, 
the Arabic, the Caldee, the Coptic, the V ulgate, the Gothic, the Syriac, 
&c. And whoever is acquainted with thele reſpective languages, may 
find it well worth his while to conſult them; were it only to adjuſt the 
true reading of the original, which is not always to be found in the pre- 
ſent Hebrew text, for the Old Teſtament; or in the Greek text for the 
New. And indeed, conſidering through what hands theſe books have 
been tranſmitted to us, there is ſo much the more room for caution. 
Marfhal,” in the beginning of his obſervations, when ſpeaking of U- 
pbilas, biſhop of the Gothi, in the fourth century; and of that verſion 
which is aſcribed to him, ſays, ** Omnium Grawaminum, &c. i. e. of 
all the embarraſments he had to encounter, nothing diſtreſſed him more 
than the MANY 1\nsTANCES, in which the Gothic verſion differs from the 
Greek manuſeripts, which have reach'd our hands.” And no wonder, 
fince even the g eminent of them are ſuſpected to have been of a much 


later date than the firſt riſe of thoſe religions controverfies which rent in 


pieces the Chriſtian world. But if the reader would iupply himſelf with 


: ſome further materials on this topic, he may conſult the words, InTtx - 


POLATION, Apoſlolie ConsTITUT1ONs, BiBLioTAPHIST, and ExpPURGa- 


- TORY Index, compared with 2 7. c. ii. v. 10. and Apocalypſe, c. xxii. 


v. 18, 19, See alſa'MasoriTes, compared with the preſent reading of 
the Hehreau text, in that moſt remarkable place, * 7 hey have pierced my 
hands and my febt ..,. 5 e CPE e. 1 
VX [of verd, vert, Fr. verde, It. viridis, Lat.] every thing that 
eee. bears a green leaf within a foreſt, capable of hiding or cover- 
ing a deer. % Wa n e, eee © 
VerT [in heraldry} ſignifies the green, and, in engraving, is ex- 
pore by diagonal lines, drawn from the dexter chief corner to the ſini- 
er baſe. | e e ee eee | 
A green colour is called vert, in the blazon of the coats of all under 
the degree of noble; but, in the coats of noblemen, it is called eme- 
rauld, and in thoſe of kings, Venus. 174+ 1,9 . . 
Owvert VERT, great woods, 
.: Nether VerT, under-woods, © - 4. | 
Special VeRT | [in foreſt law] all trees which grow in the King's 


©; wood within the foreſt, that are capable of covering à deer, called green 


„ VrETA“ Gus, Lat. a hound that will hunt by himſelf, and bring home 
his game; a tumbler. | UE TOES 
 VerTt'BRa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] any turning joint in the body; a 
joint of the hacks bone!!! gt 2 Hs ah 4 | 
- VerTE BRAL, as [ vertebra, Lat.] belonging to the vertebræ or 
joints of the ſpine. Ray. b e 4 7 Bp en e 
VEXTE BRK, orVeRTE'BRES, Lat. [ vertebre, Fr. and It. in anatomy] 
a chain of little bones reaching from the neck down the back to the os 
ſacrum, and forming the third part of a human ſkeleton, called the ſpina 
dorſi. Ray uſes the latter?F?ß̃· . 40 2h il e, * 
-VEeRTBBRA'LEs, Lat. in anatomy] a pair of muſcles that ſerve to 
ſtretch out all the vertebres of the back. nn Bb nnn um, 
+ Ve'ntex, Lat. [vertite, It.] 1. The top of any thing, the top of 
a hill. Derbam. 2. {In anatomy] the crown of the head, or that part 
of it where the hairs turn, as it were, round a point. 3. [In „ 
that point of the heavens which is juſt over our heads, and is otherwiſe 
called the zenith. 2 e ee SIS HPP en AB 10S un ban 
VERTEX of a Cone, Pyramid, &c. the point of the upper extremity 
or end of the axis or top of the figure. r 
VEATEX Va Conic Section, the point of the curve where the axis cuts 
it, alſo called the zenith. 1, . ö 
VERTEX of a Glaſ [in optics] the ſame with the pole. | 
| VerTex of a Figure [in geometry] the point oppoſite to the baſe, 
Ve'sT1BLENESS [of wertibilis, Lat. and neſt] aptneſs or eaſineſs to 
turn. | | | | 
 Ve'rTICar, adj. Fr. and Sp. [werticale, It. cf werticalis, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to the vertex, placed in the zenith. 2. Placed in a direQion 
perpendicular to the horizon. Cheyne. | 
 VegTicaL Point [with aſtronomers] the ſame as werrex ; fo that a 
ſtar is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens to be in that point which is 


v4.4 


” 


_ Juſt over any place. 


VerTICAL Angles n are thoſe which, being oppoſite t 
one another, touch only in the angular point. | 18 
 VerTicAL Greles Cin aſtronomy] are great circles of the heavens in- 
terſecting one another in the zenith and nadir, and of conſequence are 
at right angles with the horizon. | 
VERTICAL Line {in conics] is a right line drawn on the vertical 
plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the cone. is 
 VsBrTiCAL Plaue [in dialling] is a plane perpendicular to the hori- 


201. * „ 
VaarTicAL Plane [in perſpective] is a plane perpendicular to the geo- 
metrical plane, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the perſpective — 


Prime VłxTIcAL [in aſtronomy} is that vertical circle or azimuth 
which paſſes through the poles of the meridian, or which is perpendicu- 
lar to the meridian, and paſſes through the equinoctial points. 
_-VerTica'LITY, or VE'RTICALNEss [of vertical, Fr. verticalis, Lat. 
and ne] the ſtate of being right over one's head, or in the zenith. 
Brown uſes the former, | | 

- V#rTICALLY,\adv. [of vertical] in the vertex or zenith. | 

VerTICaLv'RE [with aſtronomers] the meridian circle, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it paſſes through the zenith or «cttical point. 

"Ver TIicr'LLATED [werriciiatus, Lat.] knit together as a joint; apt to 

t F | nue. 4 Fu 4 | ; 514 4 

"Vs RTICUELATE Plants ¶ verticilium, Lat. with botaniſts] are ſuch as 

have their flowers intermixed with ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of 

whirls about the joints of the ſtalk, as penny - royal, horehound, c. 
12K 


Varig 


v ES 


VIITV IT x, ab l. [of wertex 1 of wertere, Lat. to turn] the power 
of turning, rotation perticularl 
touched needle, fo called from painting towards the north and ſouth. / 

VzrT1i'Ginous, ach. [wertiginenx, Fr. wertigineſo, te. oe gh 


Lat.] 1. Turning round; rotatory. Bentley. © 2. Git 


b eh, F t. and 6% 


Zu 199. erden 


Verri Ae ene {of vertiginejus; Be 
r. 

Ve ATION, 4 or Vs' abe, Lat. a niddineſs or ſwimming i in the head, 
an indiſpoſſtion of the brain, wherein the patientſees the about 
him as if they turned round, and faneies he turns round himſelf, tho“ de 

5 — the while at reſt ; ; attended with a fear n vi and a dimneſs of 
ght. a | 


"Ve'nTILLAGE [of 1 4s) uri] a x prepatirig of gomd » res. 


ceive ſeed, by 3 or turning it. 

VIA Tux, Aach. ſay is and i i Leeder are now more nfually writ- 
ten virtue; Which vertus, Lat. Par Fr. oe Ir. virad; Sp: ] 
is defined to be- .a firm purpoſe of doing th which reaſon'tells 
8 is beſt; or, as others define it, a Ag ef of the 1 255 x Be 222 man 

is inclined to do good; and to ſhun evil; moral honeſty; gobd A. . t 

The Cardinal Par russ [with moraliſts] are pruden® Juſtice, 


_ tude, and temperancte 
VzrTy0's0: ſvirtugſe, 11. of Lat] 9 vel ved any ſcienre, Te. | 


e VixeTvos0,” 


VXx'Axvous, 4. — F s It. we T7 Wan 


| Lat.] inclined or diſpoſed to Ly; See Yan 6 fall m_—_—_ ; 


wal 


and ny + g 
2 Lr — 9 4 


Graſps-the fell viper coil'd within her neſt. Tab. 7 el 
Ves'nTud vm? [of ee, Lat. oirtueux; Fr. and 87 inclining- © 
neſs to virtue, a virtuous diſpoſition. 


Va Tue fei gf. It. and Tat] accompliſhed, ingenious, er | 


zing perſons. 

Vent „Lat. [with meteorologiſts] d comet that reſembles a En, be- 
ing pretty. much of the ſame kind With the 8 only its head i is 
. rounder, - and its tail longer, and ſha ay 
Very Montamim, Lat. [with' AOL) a f a For of Yeo valve in the 
place where — ducts enter the urethra 

Veava'cruM, land that has been f fallow ow an i plovghed in the 
ſpring, in order to be ſown the next year 

Ve'rvatin, or Ve'rvine, fubft:* . Sp. It. Ad Eat. adds, 
Fr. ] an herb ancienth uſed about — rites and ceremonies, called 
alſo holy-herb, N and Juno's-tears, 

Vexvain Mallow, fubſt. a plant which hath the whole habit of the 
mallow) or althes, © bot differs from it in the eee 


rave ugs, fag. Fr. labels tied to à hate. 
" Vervita'oo; Lat. [with botaniſts) the Black chameleon- thiſtle. 
VI“ vin, fabfl. a ort of coarſe woolen cloth, otherwiſe called . 


.. 


| leaves. 


Valar, adj. rods or vrai, br. hence ver ine old B . vnd, 
of weras, Lat. or war, Teut. waer, Du. wahr, 1. True, 
"veal. 2. rs any « b commonly bal, 3 0 wg Fra grnn 


gre, arrant. 3. N 1 A thing gr. Ire #4 . 4 _ 
entical. 8 | 
we pop AN? W et ede ee LON 
Var Lord and Very Tenant (a law phraſe] uſed of fach perſons ns | 
are . Tord's nd tenatit one to the other. 
Ve' e | 93 anatomiſts] the "bladder, a ' membrinous. or 
2 rer 
yy i in 2 e er, an ag 
Fire Las + los fide" bf th E. r e in the 


e 
x 


is ape ol apor Dijtillatori „Lat. with chemiſts} large copper veſſel 


ned on the inſide, uſed in the diſtillation ol aer a ſo a 
becauſe che ſhape of it is like a'blown bladder.” 
- Veatca Urinarra, Lat: che urine bladder: 

Prov ors Ax, Lat. {with botagifts]' the plent — or "winter. 
cherry. 
a Wen M Lat. . Heide 1 0 
To r a.” to bliſter. Wiſeman. - Es aue end. 


eee tox, jap. [of fete bliſtering, ſeparation ofthe cubcke 
eman n 
ore, Fr. eee It. of veficatoriuxs, 


ESI CA TORK, fubp.: * 

LaQt.] an external medicine which ſerves to raiſe bliſters - 

Vaeter, fubf. [vefcula, Lat.) a little bladder, a ſmall enticl file 
or inflated. rig. s eV OA OTDI 
V᷑si' curl Fells, Lat. the gall bladder. I. L- ee 

'Vesr'cul® Adipoſe, Lat. [with wage] certain bladders of fat 
about the ſkin, and in the ſpaces between the muſcles: - o 

Vesrcvis Semninali, Lat. [with anatomiſts} the ſeed-Dlugder, which 
confi of one thin membrane, divided into many — * like \. od 
in a pomegranate,; or * reſembling a * e 8 2 
are in number two, a y a" Peeuliar , Te Wore 1 7 hen 
<ontained in them into the urethra. * 
Vin CULAR, ad}. [veficala, Lat.] hollow, fll of ſmall eee. 


heyne. 
3 Lat. (with abe the lowelt _ of te wind 


YI! K 
Pe ER, Lat. the evening 1 dhe eveni 
-Ve'sPeRIEs [in the Sorbonne at Pa mf the * 
raking the degree of doc or. l 1 5 
VES ERS, ai. without the ſingul ar It. TY 
ras, Sp. of ver or weſperns, Lat. opp eſa: 
or evening-prayers, the 2 ſervice of he miſhchurch, 
' Sicilian VEST IRS, veſpers ſo called on account of a 
of the French} by the 3 of the iſland of” ei | 
1 82. „du 10 QUUEY 1 719 
Ve e Lat. a bat, a tere · mauſe, u kind ef bind; , 
VeseerTiuEG NUM le, Lat. fin an two bro themb 
ligaments, by which the bottom of the'wo 
Hanke ſo named from their — ſhe wi Wee 
Va- SPERTINE; adj. — —— * porraiming io th r 
peving ar co in A es 458 a1 gilt Unie 9645 
VeseexTixg [with afronomers] _ uſed of” @plinet, which 3 is 
ſaid i be vepertine, when i it {ts after the fur, eh of Wee 97 


+” 9 [i 
"a * k 


. Teer 


07 ane boi 


obſervable in the loadſtone, or a 


ern OY | 


VEX 


of utenſil to contain liquids or any thing elle \ Within ; 
281fF aiſtes, Fr: a/a/cello, It.] a 11 bar "Vi; e, hoy, lghter, C.. , 
2 men or goods on the water. ith anatomiſts] a little ” 
duit or 77 ſor conveying os blvd Sr 9 5 humours of the body, n 
containing parts of an animal bod Any capacity, any thing 00 
tnisiiig in e What this waa ces. Milton. 8 
VXSszI of Election [a (cripture term] 47 elect perſon, 44, c. 
3vi-r$; and Gul. C. V 16, 16. ' compar ed with Dea zb of 2 
B56 13 and above all, the book referr d to under the wy,q 
1 neee 
FA 2 verb neut. (om the bg to barrel, to Put into any 
acan 
Nn {io urchite dure] certain ornaments uſvally ſet orer Cornices, 
and ſo called, becauſe ** re on ſeveral on of . which were 
in uſe among t a ch ton 
V. _ or VI a a ſort Ig 4 made i in the 
dean) of 8 Suffolk: 
\ '*Vg*3316n0N with ' horſemen] a wind-gall or ſoft ſwelling on the in 
e of 4. ihe kough, that! is, both on the right and on the leſ 


_— bent, 5. wveſte, Fr.] any outer garment. 
o a e als. 3 Fr. riveſtire, It. Car Lat. to clothe] 
1. 'To dreſs, to deck, to enrobe. 2. To dreſs i in a long garment, Ce. 
nerally uſed paGGvely. To inveſt, to make poſſeſſor of, 4. To je. 
ſtow upon, to admit to e poſſeſſion of ; as, to 2 oh erſon with the fy. 
dens authority. 5. To place in the poſſeſſion b, (In Jaw] w in 
ive ſeiſin, or put into full poſſeſſion of lands or tenements, 
a hs 1 114, feaſts held on the 5th'of June, in honour of the goddes 
. 
Vs'sTAL; a 5 ea, Lat.) a virgin conſecrated to Vel, 
a pure virgin his pr were ehoſen out of the nobleſt Fil 
| Rome, for the 4 — the we/al fire in, which, if It happened to 9 
out, it was not to be lighted again 11 0 fre, but the beams of the 


ſan. 
Vis 111 , adj, I veſaluu, Lat.) denoting 5 pore virginity. Jbl 
VXSsTIAAXT [weſtiarium, Lat . veſtiairy, Fr 1 It. 4reftuaric,Sy. 
dreſſing-· room, a place in a monaſtery ber Ee dle monks clothes ar 
SEEDS, won ith. 
E'STIBLE [weffibule, Fr. veſtibule, It. and Sp. of weftibaln, Li. 
1 open ſpace before the door, or i the 2 of a ink 
the Romans or cells atrium popmlorum, and weftibulum, 
VesT1BLE is alſo _ for a kind of anti-chamber before the entrance 
of an ordinary apartm 
VzsT!' e * (with anatomiſts] a cavity or hollow bore in 
2 part called os petroſum, which is ſituated behind the feneſtrell on- 
„in the barrel of the ear, and covered with a thin membrane, 
" Varrr GIA ay Tendons [in natural hiſtory] Jittle hollows i in the ſhells 
7. ee oh 
E — mg or VssT1'Gia, ur. of Yefige [weſtiges, Fr. why, 
It. of vefligium, Lat. footſteps, traces left 440 x 9,9" 2h 
VesTiTURA, Ear Lat. (with feudiſts) a delivery of poſi by 2 


ſpear or ſtaff. 
Vs'sTMENTS, fubs. plur. of Venen: L veſlinenta, "Ty vnn, Fr, 
, It. weſtiments, Sp-] clothes, raiments, part bf dies. 

K rar [veffiarium, Lat. veffiaire, Fr. 2 It. fer p.] 
an 24 joining to a church, where prieſts vellment and 
holy utenſils are kept ; alſo an aſſembly of the heads of a pail * 
rally held in that room. | 
Vesrzr.Cirl, a {crivencr who keeps the pariſh account, 

_ VgsrTrY-Keeper, a ſexton whoſe office is to g's after the veſtry. 
VISTA Y- Ifen, afſcle&t number of the principal inhabitants of 2 pariſh, 
who annually chuſe officers in the pariſh, and manage the affairs of it; 
from the cuſtom of meeting in the veſtry of the church. 
Vs ru ſin 3 is when there is in an ordinary ſome dixiſion 


_ oj 9 lines, and clothed, as tho* ſome garment Were laid 


Vary # Dextra (ith heralds]. 7. e. clothed on the right fide, and 
Piſs « fnifra, i. b. dethed on the left fide. 

V E '$TURE,/ubſt, I ature, Fr. veflure, O. Fr. weftura, It. of ct, 
1. Garment, —— dreſs, habit, external form in general; 10 
bores eiue, 2 Inveftiture, Fr. inve itura, It. and Lat. In law 
im admittahce ff x pot on or the profits of it. PIE 
a of an 39 of Land {in old ſtatutes] the profits ariling fro 

2 ulſe, 
Freu: dg — — Lat. it. wh, Fr. | weceia, It.] 4 kind of 
pt itionaceous flower, 

dney-VE CH, a plan 
Us ore C 5 conſifting of vetch or peaſe· aw. Speer: 

e inde of ther 18 
V- TERAN, Hat. Ae We 7 * Sp. velerauui, La | 


Ne | erienced 3 as, 


renn, lo Lei Sans, long ex X 
= mar Fa: 7 r Who have Ant ng in be wars: | 
ns cen og Fs Th ee can 
ETERINA'RTA' t, die for ca 113 Ces 
̃ EIA tin; . . Lat.] one kla in the diſea 
of —_ a horſe-leech. Bron. letter-oul of 
Mori RVs, Lat. a farrier or horſe-leech; alſo a le 
hire'; 4 dein cburſer. aſe 
7 95 KN N 5 « lethirgy or drowſy di pa 
1 al defire of 17 55 ; Ines, llothfulne 5 when the 
VITT TUN Ni Law 167 F forbidden diſtreſs, uſt his bailif 
„ zbailif of a lord Nani i aw L or goods, and the lord ee them 
mr when the ſheriff Lace to replery them, Pf 
aces unknown, &z. 
bones, Lat. [wich botaniſts] the herb 0 Io a guide to 7 
r no, It. à hirer of hof ſes In Italy, who is allo 2 8 
vellers, and brin hers their horſes.” 
Vo oThERs' Ven, Lat.] 'ancientneſ, antiquity. word] 25 for it 
V. G. [for vb gratia, Lat. i. 7. o inſtance in 2 W 2 
namel 
12200 Vrx, N "ge.. Ki"; Lat. J. be A dan pee „ 0 
{1 Na et 
tente. e | Fo porn 


a cont!- 


Vu" ry [vas, Lat. valſelle, waſe, or van, Fr. 42 40 o, It. an 4 


„ eff a ae 


+ 4 ſingle 
Guences © 
play. SA 
Wees, Le 
ſmiths a 
with two 

The V 
Viee, 
tion,, or 
count, & 
To V 
Vie 
of of a fle 
who com 
top of his 


3 


like, __ is like an ouph, elf or 


| VIC 
ton, ab. (of viz] 1. The act of troubling. . 2. The ſtate 
Ar nn 1 fol diſquiet or trouble of og diſturbance. 


The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs, 4. An act of harraſling by. law. 


A flight teazing trouble. 
e a. 1 vr Dares] | 1. Cauſing trouble or grief, 3 


ſome, afflictive. 2. Full of trouble or uncaneb, 3. Teazing, lightly 
troubleſome. _ 


Vexa" TIOVSLY, adv. lof vexatious] in 2 troubleſome perplexing \ 


anner 
s riovsuxss, /ub/t. (of wexatious] vella. uncaſineſs, 


Ve x88, ſub/t [ot wex] one who vexes..; 

Vext'LLUM, Lat. a banner. 

VexiL. um, Lat. ſin botanic writers] the Danner, # * broad wels 
leaf, which ſtands — right, 

U'ory, af. (T is word was anciently written ou „and the Scots 
ſtill pronounce it ſo : whence Mr. Dy yer yer ingenionſy) aces it from ouph- 
inner derives it of oga, Sax. 

. 4. ogelic, Sax. horrible; 92 4 in Gothic, ogan is to fear] 
that i 15 0 an 118 or deformed countenance or ſhape, offenſive to the fight; 
the oppoſite to beautiful : Alſo ———— naughty, baſe. Þ 

U'oLILY, adv. [of ogelic, Sax. horrible] deformedly, Ce. 

U'cLingss [prob. of oa, horror, whence oxelicnepr, Sax.J 1. De- 
formedneſs, miſhapedneſs of countenance, body, &c. coptrariety to 


| bey A 2. Loathſomeneſs, moral depravity, turpitude. 


e dipthong Ul in the middle of Engliſh words is pronounced 
like the long t and liable to the ſame difference of ſound, x- 
cepting ſometimes like J ſhort, as in build, conduit, &c. and (2.) like J 

long, as in ile, wide. See Aruanlsis, and remove from thence the 


whole of the laſt clauſe, and place it under the word Apnoxy. 


V, Lat. a way, paſſage, road, or high- way. 

VIA Regia, Lat. the king 's high-way, which is always open, and 
which nobody may ſhut, as leading to a city, town, or port ; which 
1 — * be wide enough for two carts to go a-breaſt, or ſixteen horſemen 
armed. 

Via Soles, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the ccliptic line, fo ealled, be- 
cauſe the ſun never goes out of it. 

Prinæ Viz, Lat. heck yſicians] are the ſtomach and guts, inelu- 
eg the whole length of the alimentary duct from the mouth to the 

incter ani. 

1 5 N Vall. [phiala, Lat, bil, Fr. Kala, Ie. of prada, Gr.] a ſmall 
t 
To VIII, Gerl a2. to Incloſe in a vial. Milton uſes it paſſively. 
VIC Ls, Lat. [with mythologiſts] a name which the Romans gave 


to thole deitjes who, as they imagined had the care and guardianſhip of 


the roads and high-ways. 

VI AN b, 127. [It is moſtly uſed in the plural; viande, Fr. vivanda, It. 
and Sp.) Victuals, meat, food. 

1A, rie [wviaticus, Lat.] pertaining to * TN . 

 Vra'TiICaTED [wiaticatus, Lat.] furniſhed with yy neceſſary for a 
Journ 
: oy eg, Lat. {wiatique, Fr. viatico, It. of wie, Lat. a way] 5 
Neceſſaries or proviſions for a journey. 2. [With the Romaniſis] che 


holy ſacrament given to dying perſons dy Popiſh prieſts, being the laſt 


rites uſed to prepare the paſling ſoul for its departure. 
' Vrsex, Lat. 1. A mark or print of a ſtripe or blow. - 2. Opt medi- 
cine} a black, blue ſpot, occaſioned by a flux of blood. 


5 8 30, Lat. the flower of the herb Britannica. 5 

To VI IAA TE, verb act. [ vibrar, Sp. vibrare, It. and 1415 FR * 
ſhake, to brandiſh, to ſwing to and fro with quick motion, 2. To 
make to quiver. 

To W verb neut. 1. To play up and down or to and fr. 
2. To quiver. 

Vis a ton, A. [of vibratis, Lat.] 1. The at of quivering, 
act of moving or being moved with quick returns, 2 NN ar Vs 
a regular, reciprocal motion of a body, J. e. of 355 um, which be- 
ing ſuſpended at freedom, ſwings this way and then that. The r 


motion of a pendulum in a clock is 3600 vibrations in an hour. 


Viurr'ss2, Lat. [with apap miſe | the hairs that grow in the no- 
ſtrils. 

Vrcar, Jubft [vicaire, Fr, wicario, It. and 8p.  wicarine, 124.1 A 
ſubſtitute, a deputy, a perſon appointed to perform the fi W tions of ano- 
ther perſon in his abſence and under his authority ;. the parſon of a. pa- 
riſh, who ſupplied the place of a rector, where the p 05 ithes arejem 
propriated ; alſo the incumbent of an appropriated b 

Vicar General, a title given by king Henry VIII. to ans, pin. 1 
well, earl of Eſſex, to overlook the clergy, and regulate Wee relating 
to church affairs, 4 F a bo 115 

Grand Vicar [of the Pope] a cardinal, w 0a ove all 
ſecular and regular prieſts, bod over all te AR | x of 
Rome, &c, j 5 

VI“ cARAOE, ſubſt. Cie il at. wire, Vicariato wicaria, 
_ the ſpiricual cure, or the benefice of a vicar. T 


ICARAGE endowed, is where a ſufficient js ſet out or Ml 
for the maintenance of the vicar, when the — is os or end 


Vica'rtal, [vicarial, Fr,] pertaining to.a vicar, | 
| . RIOUS a ee the kes a abe 
ute * 


1'CARSHIP, ſub [of wicar the office of a a. Vicar... : 
Vice, Fr. Toki te wvicio, 9. and Port. of, e 1, C 
of action contrary to virtue, depravity of manners, in ife. 
A fault, an offence, It is generally uſed for an lead fault, n 
RR ſingle enorinity. See ETHics and SWARTHY, read. there, 15 7— 
quences of vice. 3. The fool or punchinello of K 15 


wices, Lat. 7. e. Courſe, ſtead, a turn] an iron 1 
ſmiths and many other artificers ; that uſed by avs, is an ee * 
with two wheels, for drawing lead for e da Takes 1 11 


The Vics-Pin, or key of the vice. j- | 

Vier, Lat. [in compoſition as a prefixum]. implic a | ſubordjna- 
tion, or the ſupplying of another's place; as, vice cey, vice, or i 
cound, &. FA 
Jo Vice, verb a0. from the ſubſt.] to draw. Sha leſpeare. 2 

Vie: el, f Jubſt. [of vice and admira the ſecond commander 
of — a fleet; alſo one of the three principal officers of the royal na 

bo commands the ſecond _— a 

Kia od his ſhip. 


1 0 a nobleman next in dignity to an earl. 


can 


play. Shakeſpeare. 4. Gripe, ' graſp. Shakeſpeare, . 5. 2 7 Rr ral. 
WAG kd by 


has his flag ſet up in the fore- 


VIE 

Vier- eh A5. [of wice-admiral]' the office of a vice-admirs 
S dere Jubjt, [ot vice and agent] one who acts in the ſtead of 

other. 

Vier- Chamberlain [in a king e court] a great officer under the lord 
chamberlain, who. in his abſence has the command and controul of all 
— * belonging to that part of the houſe called the chamber, or above 

ad rf aim 

Vics- Chancellor of an Univerſit 1, 27 Fedde ena Lat] _ 
member who is choſen annually to perform the office of Ny IE | ; 


V1cep, adj. [of vice] vitious, corrupt. Shakeſpeare. 
. „Lat. [in canon law] is the official, genie 
or vicar- general of a bi 
Vies-ctrtnt, ſubPe. Fr. [wicem-gerent, Lat.] one who acts for, ma- 
vater „ governs for or under another. 
IC8-GERBNT, 4d. ¶ vice geren, Lat.] acting. by ſubſtitution. Mut. 


- the ſecond officer in it. 


en. 
Viex-onrzxer /ubſ. [of vite. gerent] the office of a — — ; 
100 8 power. 
ICE'NARY, adj. ¶ vicenariui, Lat.] J belongin to enty. 
VI eur r, ſulit. [of this word I know not * the meaning. A nice 
thing | is now called in vulgar language point vice, from the French 
haps point de vice: whence the barbarous word, een ay be derived] 


exactneſs: now out of uſe. B. Jobaſon. 


Vice-rov, fab. Fr. [wice-r6, It. wiſo-rey, $ Er, Port.] a de- 
1 king, one who governs a ſtate with — yu authority; inſtead of a 


n S 

Youu) ROYALTY, ah. [ice-rgaut, Fr.] the place. and dignity of 4 
vice roy. 8 

Vice versa, Lat. on the contrary; the ſide being tamed, or changed. 

To Vi'claTE, and comp. See To Viriarts. 

. Vicis'rum,{in. law] the ſame as venue. | 

V!'cinack, Jubh, eee places ad joining. 

Vicinity, ahi. [wicinitas, Lat. wo woifinage, Fr. rin. It. 2 
Sp.] neighbourhood ;. alſo the ſtate of being near, nearneſs. 

Vici'nat, or Vr'cins, ad}. n Las. J. neighbouring. near. 
Glanville uſes the latter. 

V1'ciovus [vicieux, Fr. Gig, It, wiciah, 8p. witivfu, Lat.] devoted 
to vice, not virtuous. See VITIos. 

VrciousLY, adv. [of Vicious] lewdly,. corropdy, 6. bee, Vie 
TIOUSLY, 

* Viſcitousngss [of wicieus], 2 vicious nature, &c... kth 

Vr'ers & wenellis, &c. [in law]. a writ againſt a 1 bail, oe. 
for not taking care that the ſtreets be well cleaned. 

N Fr. [iciffitedine, It. of wicifitudo, Lat.] the re | 
gular 2 one thing after another in the lame manner; alſo 
change or revolution in general. 

Vicrsiry ¶viciſſitas, Lat.] a changing or. dees by courſe, an 
interchangeable courſe. 

.'Vico'nTIBLS Linley vicontiel rents, certain farms, for which the 
2 a rent to the king, and makes went be can 


8 or Vico WwurizLs in law] 25, _ Be now or is 0. 
. or pertalning th to the ſheriff, i. e. ſuch as are ere in the county-court 
ore the 
Vrcount, /ubſ. [wicecomet, Lat. lg Fr. 4 It. uud, 
1c hn ft 
icov Le Subſt. l vicamteſſa, Fr. wicouteſes. It niscenitiſa, Ia] 


viſcount's canſort. 
Vieow xxx, fab. [wictcomitis Ans, Lat. the allen of 4 viſe 


"= CT1M wvidima, Sp. and Lat. wifime, Er. Ines)" ng It. go 
wiftoria, 2 2 12 Fro Lin in for rde properly ſuch 
as the ancient Romans 2 to 1＋ go: ds after a victory; and thence 
it I applied to a perſon that ſuffers perſec _ or death. to 
of ſome great men; ſomething deſk 
W 15 ſoo Lat. [vittore, It.] a conqueror, - van wither, he 
that gains the advantage in any conteſt. FiFer is ſeldom uſed with a 


genitiye, and never but with regard 17 ſome lingle action or perſon, We 


rarely ſay, Alexander was wiftor of Darius, tho“ we ſay he was vietor 
at Arabella; but we never ſay he was wi&or of Perſia, Jobuſen. 
Vrerorr, ſubft. C uictoria, Lat. vicloire, Fr. vittoria, It. vitaria, 
ae ia, Fort. conqueſt, triumph, ſucceſs in conteſt. | 
1cTok10'La, Lat. [in botany] the laurel of Alexandria, tongue- 


Vero N adj. [ai&orieux, Fr. witterieſs, It, Aae Sp. of vier 
torigſus, Lat.] 1. 22 having gotten, a victory. 2. Cauſing 


viRtory, .. 3. Betokening con veſt. 


Viero' "RIOUSL Ty: ady.. [ol widtorious)] ſucceſsfully. 
d NY Cora 100 2 eng ſalſt. {of widoriow) lucectulnels in arms, flate 
0 
„Fes CTR —— net {of vigor} a female wha conquers, Shakgprare... j 
„ Vaeta'acvs,'a Roman coin, ſo named, on account of its being 
ſtamped with the i image of Vito; in value three-pence three farthings 
Engliſh money; | 

To Vi'crval avitailher, Fr. wittouaglioſa It; evituallar, $ p. af wic- 
fu, Lat.] to furniſh. or ſtore, | c. with victuals or proviſions. Shake- 


I *"CTUALLER,, {avitailleur, Fr. wituallero, Sp.] 1. One who fur- 
niſhes, with, or provides. «4 2» 4; ne phi or ip which car- 
ries proviſions to a fleet. 3. An alchouſle. 

Vroruat or ViicruaLls, AH, [wifluai * wetlowaglic, It. vi- 
‚ ene e e e e e 


Vi. Arve, Lat. food; 
7 Victus, Lat. ¶ in 1 A wt manner of living for the 
ervation of health. 
Vrpan in 8 5 oy 5 a — 5 2 Eb 
S VosLices, generally written 2 wat, that 45 
217 5 8 ee vuiduiié, Fr.] widow hood. 70 alngnt! 
VIE, vert . this Mord the ety mology is very uncertaig 
To thow, to pra ile in petition. 2 2. In this paſlage 
as meaning ſeems to be to per gp to accumulate. Mir indo 
ie She-hupg about my neck, and Liſs on k l 
She wied ſo fait. Shakefprere. 1 
To Vir, verb neut. to firive for * ſuperiority, to contend. 


vir 


vVIL 


Vis [at cards] a challenge or invitation. 

To Vis [at cards] to challenge or invite. 22 

View, ſub/t. [vee, Fr.] 1. The ſight, the power of beholding, 2. 
The act of ſeeing. 3. Proſpect. 4. Survey, a review by the eye. 5. 
Sight, eye. 6. Intellectual ſurvey. 7. Reach of ſight, ſpace that may 
be taken in by the eye. 8. Appearance, ſhow. 9. Exhibition to the 
ſight or mind. 10. Proſpect of intereſt, 11. Intention, purpoſe, de- 


View ſin law] the act of viewers; as when an action is brought, and 
the tenant does not know what land the demander aſks, then the tenant 
ſhall pray the view, + tt wot: 
View [with hunters] the print of the feet of fallow deer in round. 
View of Frank Pledge [in law] the office of the ſheriff in looking to 
the king's peace, and ſeeing that every man be in ſome 2 10 
To View, verb ach. [ vei, veoir, or voir, Fr.] 1. To fee or per- 
ceive by che eye. 2. To ſurvey, to look upon, to examine any place or 
perſon in queſtion. W. 
| While Saturn's fane with ſolemn ſtep we trol. 
And weiw'd the votive honours of the god. Table of Cebes. 
VIx“wRRSs, are ſuch perſons as are ſent by a court to examine as to the 
ſituation of a place where a fact was committed, or the caſe of a perſon 
in ſickneſs, Se. | | 1 44 bY 
Vie'wLEss, inviſible, not to be diſcerned by the ſight. Milton. 
' Viceg'ssIMaL [wvige/imalis, Lat.] the twentietn .. 
Vietsina'T10n, Jag. ' vigefimus, Lat. among the Romans] the act 
of Farting to death every twentieth man. : oo 7 
1'GILANCE, or V1'GtLancy, fubſt. ¶vigilantia, Lat. vigilance, Fr. 
vigilanxa, It. vigilancia, Sp.] 1. Forbearance of ſleep, 2. Circum- 
ſpection. inceſſant care, watchfulueſs. 3. Guard, watch. ; 
| In at this gate „nee $1 2 05 
None paſs the vigilance here plac d. Milton. 
Vi'oiLAMr, Fr. [C vigilante, It. and Sp.] vigilans, Lat.] watchful, 
cireumſpect, diligent, attentive. (rhe WO BEE 
0 3 adv, [of vigilant] watchfully, circumſpectly, atten- 
tively. l 0 96-44 42 0 
2 VI. el [wvigilia, Lat.] 1. Watch, devotions performed in the uſual 
hours of reſt. 2. A faſt kept before a holy-day. 3. Service uſed on 
the night before a holy-day. 4. Watch, forbearance of ſleep. _ 
Vrers [wigilie, Lat. vigiles, Fr. wigilla, It. and Sp.] certain faſts 
preceding ſeſtivals, ſo called, becauſe in ancient times, the Chriſtians 
uſed to watch at nights; eſtabliſhed by the church, as preparatory to 
the due obſervation of the following day's ſolemnities. 
 Viewrivi RATE, aH. [of wigenti, twenty, and. wir, Lat. men] a 
| dignity among the Romans, conliſting of twenty men, whereof three 
judged all criminal caſes, three others had the inſpection of coins and 
coinage, four took care of the ſtreets of Rome, and the others were 
judges in civil affairs. LES e gary 
Vico'ne [wigogne, Fr. wigogna, It.] a ſort of Spaniſh wool, or a hat 
AIG Hook "TÞ Se of _ 
1'cOROUS, adj, [vigoureux, Fr. wigoro/o, It. and Sp. of vigor, Lat. 
forcible, full of 2. 2 life, not wow F 
Vr'coRousLY, . | [of vigorous] with vigour, without weakneſs. | 
A ee eee Jubſt, [of vigorou:] force, ſtrength, not weak- 
neſs. _ * 5 15% 1 
Vi'ooux, ſubſt. [ vigueur, Fr. vigore, It. vigor, Sp. Port. and Lat. 
1. Force, ſtrength. 2. Mental vigour, or ability. 3. Energy, ef- 
ficacy. The earth's attractive wigour to explain. Blaclmore. 
View, adj. 17 Fr. and Sp. wile, It. of vilis, Lat.] that is of no ac- 
count, deſpicable, mean, ſordid, paultry; alſo wicked, baſe, filthy, 


lewd. „ r a CEPT IND n ENTTY 

V1'LED, adj. [of wile, whence rewi/e] abuſive, defamatory, ſcurri- 
Viled 1 s. Hayward. e m 

baſeneſs ; alſo 


lous: not in uſe. 
VrLeness, /ubſt. [of vit] meanneſs, worthleſſneſs, 
wickedneſs, moral or intellectual baſeneſs. g 
VIEL r, adv. [of vile] baſely, Wc. ; 1 41s 
To VI'LLI yr, verb a. [wilificare, It.] to ſet light by, to ſet at 
nought, to abuſe, to ones to defame. UM 33 
VIII, fub/t. [wille, Fr. villa, Lat.] a village, or ſmall collection of 
houſes. Hale. 5 LET | . 
VIII ſin law] ſometimes is underſtood of a manor, and ſometimes 
for a pariſh or part of it. 8 n 4 
VILLA, Lat. a country ſeat, a manor-houſe out of a city or town; as, 


VILIA Regis [in old records] any country village where the king of 


* had a royal ſeat or palace, and held the manor. in his on de- 
mein, and commonly had a free chapel, not ſubje& to ordinary eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction. *4 | adit r 
VrLLace, fubft. Fr. [willagio, It.] a certain number of country 
houſes or cottages, leſs than a town. BI RG ; 
 VrLLacer, ſubft. [of villageois, Fr.] an inhabitant of a village. 
VILLACOER L, ſubſe. [of village! diſtrict of villages. Sbaleſneare. 
VI“LLAIx, ſubft. ¶ villanus, low Lat. either of wilain, Fr. mean or 
vile, or willa, Lat. a country farm, whereto they were appointed to do 
ſervice] anciently a man of a ſervile and baſe degree, who was a mere 
bond-ſlave to the lord of the manor ; but it is now commonly in a 
bad ſenſe, for a wicked wretch, a baſe fellow, or errant rogue. | 
V1LLAIN ia Groſs [in law] one who was immediately bound to the 
perſon of the lord and his heirs. | | | 
Pure VILLAIN, one whom his lord might put out of his lands, tene- 
menst, goods and chattels at pleaſure; and alſo might take redemption 
of to marry his daughter, or to make him free: this law, tho' unre- 
pealed, is grown obſolete. | \ | 
VILLAIN Regardant, &c. [in law] one who was bound to his lord, as 
a member belonging and joined to a manor of which the lord was owner; 
the ſame as pure villain. 


ViLLain-Fleece [in old ſtatutes] a fleece of wool ſhorn from a ſcab- 
bed ſheep. | 


VrLLAanovs, adj. [of willain; — Lat. villano, It. a peaſant, 


wvilis, Lat. vile] 1. Baſe; ſordid, knaviſh; vile, wicked. 2. Sorry. A 
willazous trick of thine eye doth warrant me. Shakeſpeare. 3. It is uſed 
by Shakepeare to exaggerate any thing deteſtable. [1.4 

ViLLanous Judgment [in'law}] is that which caſts the reproach and 
ſhame of villany upon him againſt whom it is given. 


VrLLAINOUSLY, adv. [of willainows] baſely, knaviſhly, wickedly. 


V!LLAaixousNEss, . [of willaineus] baſeneſs, wickedneſs, 
VI'LLANAGE, or VILLENAGE, ſubſe. [of willain] 1. The flate of a 
villain. 2. an ancient tenure of land, &c, whereby the tenant was 


| commanded, or were fit for a villain to do; although every 


VIN 


bound to do all manner of ſervile work for his lord. 2. Baſeneſ⸗ inf 
my... Dryden. "S | | | Co 
VILA NI, low Lat. 1. Farmers or villagers. 2: [In old recg,y 
a ſort of ſervile tenants, ſo ſtiled, becauſe they were villæ & glebe 1 
2 e. held ſome cottages and lands, for which they were charged : 
with certain ſtated ſervile offices, and which were conveyed as an a A 
tenance of the manor or eſtate to which they belonged. . apa 
- :VabLa'Nts Regis, &c, Lat. [in law] a writ which lay for the bring; 
back of the king's bond-men, who had been carried away by others of 
of 1 manors. t 1 - __ 1 | | _ 
o Vi/LLANIzZE, verb ad. [of villain] to debaſe, to de | 
fame. Dryden. a 5 . f grade, to de 
IVI. Means ft [wilenie, Fr, villannie, O. F. willania, It. ang 8 
1. Baſeneſs, wickedneſs, depravity. 2. A wicked action or crime Pl 
. VILLA'T1C, adj. ¶ villaticus, Lat.] belonging to villages. Ai 
 VI'6LENAGE rin old law] a ſervile kind of tenure of lands and ug 
ments, by which the tenant was bound to do all ſuch ſervices as the or 
held. in. villenage was not a villain or bondman. ns 
Tenants in VILLENAGE [in law] thoſe, which are now called co 
holders, who were bound to perform certain ſervices agreed on betye., 
both parties; as to plough the lord's ground at certain times, to any 
the lord's dung, to plan s hedges, reap. his corn, &c. / 
8 Lat. 1. Coarſe hairs 2. Wool. 3. The bair or nap of cod 
Co | TER | g 
VIIII [in anatomy] the ſame with fibres. | 
VIII [with botaniſts] ſmall hairs, like the grain of pluſh or &; 
with which ſome trees abound; of which kind is the »/rea offcinarun : 
moſs that grows on human ſkulls. | ; 
Vi'LLose, or VILTLous, 4%. [willeſus, Lat.] hairy, beſet with long 
hair, rough, ſhagg ). "OY 8 1 
Vu, NROs, 4%. Lvimineus, Lat.] made of twigs. Prior. 
Vina'ceovs. [of visum, Lat. wine] pertaining to, or like wine; as 
of a vinaceous flavour. : 
Vina'Lia, Lat, [with the Romans] feaſts held at the firſt broaching 
or taſting of their wines. „ $00 5 . 
. VrixeiBLE, adi. Fr. [yincibile, It. vincibilis, vinca, Lat.) that may be 
vanquiſhed or overcome, ſuperable. 4 IF 0 % 
Vr'xc1iBLENESs, /. [of vincible] liableneſs to be conquered or 
overcome. | eek: det 
Vi'nca, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb periwinkle, fo called be- 
cauſe it binds or entangles every thing that js hear it with its ſprigs, 
VixcTuRE, iH. [vinAura, Lat.] a binding. 
_ Viſneurum [in fluxions] denotes ſome compound ſurd quantity be- 
ing multiplied into a fluxion, &c. er 
V1nDE'MIAL, adj. I vindamialit, Lat.] pertaining to a vintage. 
To Vinbe'MIATE, verb ad. ¶ vendemiare, It. windemiare, Lat.] to ga- 
ther grapes. FEwelys. + | N 40.1 7 | 
Vinoemia'T10N [windemia, Lat.] a grape-gathering. 
INDEMIA'TR1X, Lat. a ſhe vintager, or grape gatherer, 
_, Vinvemia'TRIX [with aſtronomers} a fixed ſtar of the third magni- 
tude in the conſtellation Virco, whoſe longitude is 185 degrees, 23 mi- 
nutes, and latitude 16 deg. 15 min, "= 
To Vi'npicaTE, verb af. [windicare, It. vindicar, Sp. vindico, Lat.) 
1. To defend, to maintain, to juſtify. 2. To revenge, to avenge. 
Tillotſon. 3. To aſſert, to claim with efficacy. Dryden. 4. To protect, 
to clear. Milton. 4 % | 15 75 
VI n DI cATTIVE, aj. [of vindicate] revengeful, given to revenge. Ja- 
cos. — . þ £2306. &% 711 3s | 
Vinvica'Ti0n, /ub/t. act of clearing or juſtifying ; defence, aller- 
tion. WT I 
VinpicarT10N [in civil law] the act of claiming, 
5 un. fubſt, [of vindirate] one who vindicates or aſs. 
„ | | | 
Vixo1'caTory, adj. [of vindicator] 1. Performing the office of ven- 
geance, T Bramball. 2. Defenſory, juſtificatory. 
VinorcTa, Lat. 1. Vengeance or puniſhment. 2. [Among the ” 
man] a rod or ſwitch, with which the Roman prætor touched the bc: 
of a {lave, when he was made free; and thence it was taken to ſignily 
liberty or freedom itſelf. | | | 8 
VinpicTivs, adj. [of windicatif, Fr. vendicativo, It. vindculi o, p. 
of vindicta, Lat.] revengeful, given to revenge. 
VII cry EI, adv. [of vindictive] revengefully. 
Vinp1'cTIVENEss [of windifive] a revengeful tem per. 
„Fr. wigna, It. vina, Sp. winea, Lat.] the plant bearing 


VIE [wi 

pes. Nate enumerates 34 different ſpecies ; and adds, 2 * 
Jule of Tuſcany, who was very curious in collecting all 3 1 5 
Italian and Greek grapes into his own vineyards, was poſſeſted ot 3 
ſeveral varieties. 5 1 T af iring 

A Vine twining round a pyramid, is a ſymbol of a to ting, WP 
genius. | 

 Vins-Dre/er, a manager of a vineyard, - | 0 
A 3 [q..d, _— devourer, from freten, O. and e. 
devour] an inſe& that gnaws vines, called alſo a vi. 

Vint-Pear, an October pear. 

Vinecar [winaigre, vinagro, It. vinagre, Sp. and Port 
wine, wine grown ſour. Yinegar is made by ſetting the ve ar of the 
againſt the hot ſun; and therefore vinegar will not burn, mu borically 
finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 2. Any thing really or 2 exprelicd 
ſour. Yinegar aſpect. Shakeſpeare. 3. By chemical wilters, 
by this character >< or +. nd wreſllers 

We = 2002, 22 that makes a ring for cudgel. players a 
a a ſort of order among them. ingg⸗ 

v [ vingaerd, Das wyngeard, Su. neces as N 

ten, Ger, pingeand, Sax. ] a plot of ground planted wit Tas mould) 


d-» 


1. Acid 


| of wine 


1 Vi'newy, VInNEWED, or VI NN YT (prob. of evanidus, 
oary, muſty. 4 a 4 : C ſtineſs. 
V1'NEWINESS, ſubſe. [of winewy], mouldineſs, Ne flower of 


VransT [ vignefte, Fr. With printers] 2 Kin 3 
flouriſh, uſed at the beginning of a book, chapter, i wg, Lat.) 
VIVo'sE, or VI'xovs, po 3 [vineux, Fr. wine/0, 
that has the ſmell or taſte of wine, conſiſting of wine. ER wh] 

Vi nousness, or Vino'siTY [of winoſus, Lat. vineuæ, F 
a vinous quality, taſte or ſmell. - | bare 

2 „. [wendange, vinage, Fr.] the wine leaſe or 7 
the produce of the vine for the year. Vi's- 


VR 


 Vinracen, . [vendanger, Fr.] a grape - gatherer. 5 
Vi'NTuER, 25 —.— vinum, Lat. vinattierr, It.] a tavern- 
keeper, one who ſells wine. at s 2 

Vr'nTxERs, were incorporated anne 1340. They are 1 maſter, 3 
wardens, 62 aſſiſtants, 25 3 liverymen. | | 
are the 12th of the twelve companies; There have been 13 mayors © 
this company: They bear for their arms /ab/e, 3 tuns argent, with a 
Bacchus for their creſt. Their hall is in Thames-ftreet, 

Vin TRY [ vinaria, Lat.] a wine vault or place for the ſelling of wine. 

VI' uu, Lat. wine made of the juice of apes 3 a, Fa 

- Hippocraticum Vinun, Lat. [ſo named of Hipporrates's fleeve, thro' 
which is trained] hippocras, a ſpiced wine in which ſpice, ſugar, &c. 
have been ſteeped. as. 

Meaicatum Vinum, Lat. [with phyſicians] wine for ſick people, into 
which medicinal plants, drugs, &c. have been infuſed. | 

Vror, ſubſt. [ viole, Fr. vibuela, Sp. viola, It.] a muſical fringed in- 
ſtrument. : 
Viol {with mariners] a term uſed of a three-ftrond-rope, when it is 
bound faft with nippers to the cable, and brought to the jeer capſtan, for 
the better and more commodious weighing of the anchor. a Hei 

VroLa, It. a viol, a muſical inſtrument of ſeveral forts and ſizes, the 
neck of which is divided into half notes by frets, and is uſually ſtrung 
with fix ſtrings, and ſometimes with ſeven. | 1585 

Viol A Tenora, It. a tenor viol. h 
VIOLA Baſſo, It. a baſs viol. | 

Viola 4 Amour, It. a ſort of treble viol, ſtrung with wire, and fo 
called, becauſe of its ſoft and ſweet tone. | | 
Viol A Baffardo, It. a baſtard viol, i. e. a baſs-violin, ſtrung and 
fretted like a baſs viol. | 

VIOL a di Gamba, {of gamba, It. the leg] a viol, ſo called, becauſe 
the common way of playing upon it, is by holding it between the legs. 

V1oLa Matronalis, Lat. [with botaniſts] dames violet. Hh 
-- VYouLaBLE, aj. ¶ violabilis, Lat.] that may be violated or hurt. 

V1oLa'ceous, adj. ¶ violaceus, Lat.] that is of a violet colour, or like 
a violet. 6 | | : 

To VI'oL ATE, verb act. [ violer, Fr. violare, It. wiolar, Sp.] 1. To 
injure, to hurt in general. Pope. 2. To infringe, to break any thing 
venerable. Hooker. 3. To injure by irreverence; as, To violate churches, 
is to commit profane or wicked actions there. 4. To force, to deflower 
or raviſh' a woman. | 

VIOL A“TIOx, ſubſe. Fr. [ violaxione, It. violacion, Sp. of violatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of violating or injuring ſomething ſacred. 2. Rape, the act 
of deflowering. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Viora'roR, ſubſft. ¶violateur, Fr. violatore, It. violador, Sp. of Lat.] 
1. One who infringes or injures ſomething ſacred, Soutb. 2. One who 
deflowers or raviſhes. Shakeſpeare. _ Si 

VroLEencs, abt. Fr. [violenza, It. violencia, Sp. of wiolentia, Lat.] 
1. Vehemency, eagerneſs, earneſtneſs. 2. Force, ſtrength applied to 
any purpoſe. 3. Conſtraint that is illegal, outrage, oppreſſion, unjuſt 
force. 4. An attack, an aſſault, a murder. Shakeſpeare, 5. Injury, 
infringement. Burnet. 6. Forcible defloration. 

VIor ENT, adj. Fr. [violento, It. and Sp. of violentus, Lat.] 1. For- 
cible, acting with ſtrength. 2. Produced or continued by force. 3. Not 
natural, but brought on by force. 4. Unjuſtly affailant, murderous; 
as, to lay violent hands on (or kill) one's ſelf. 5. Unſeaſonably, vehement, 
extorted, not voluntary. ESA een RAE 

Viol ENT Signs [with aſtrologers] are thoſe ſigns in which the male- 
ke and ill boding planets, Saturn and Mars, have i notable dignities, 
as a houſe or exaltation, ſuch as Aries, Libra, Virgo, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, c. | OR eee 

Var E'NTIA, Lat. as an allegorical deity, had a chapel at Corinth, 
in the caſtle, into which however no one was allowed to enter. 

VroLENTNEss, /Jubf. [of wiclent] violence, forcibleneſs, vehemence, 
outrageouſneſs. F wo WE ns 
- VroLENTLY, adv. [of violent] with violence, wita force, vehe- 
mently. | 8 HR 

Vrorer [%4olette, Fr. aiola, Tt. violeto, Sp. and Port. of viola, Lat.] 
a plant bearing a ſweet-ſcented flower, of which there are nine ſorts. 

Viol ET Marian, the plant called Canterbury bells. ds 

V1oLET Colour, purple. | IN e 
: A V1oLET [which tho* now is fragrant and beautiful] is an emblem of 

umility. q e Php arayind FEE 
View tr n, It. a ſmall treble violin. Is hp 


Viour'n, /ub/t. [from viol; violon, Fr. violinb, Tt. wibuela, Sp.] a 
fiddle, a ſtringed inſtrument of mafic. © NN gener 
VIorLT'No, It. a violin or fiddle. . e e e e e 
Viol IN o Concertante, Concertini, or di Concerto, It. thoſe violins, ei- 
ther firſt or ſecond, which play throughout, in contradiſtinction to 
V1oLixo Ripieno, It. violins of the full parts. . 
VrouiT, ſutf. [of vol} a player upon the vil... 
V1oLoncE'LLo, It. a ſmall baſs violin, juſt half as big as a common 
baſs violin, whoſe ſtrings, being alſo but half the length of the baſs, 
make them juſt an octave lower than the bac. 
Vioro'xE, It. a large baſs violin or double baſs, every way as big 
again as a common baſs violin, and the ſtrings twice as long and thick, 
which renders the. ſound juſt an octave higher than the baſs violin. 
Vio'nxa, Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb called traveler's joy. © © 
VI'rER {wvipre, Fr. wipera, It. bivora, Sp. Vibora, Port. wipera, Lat.] 
1. A reptile of the ſerpent kind, generally poiſonous. 2. Any thing 
miſchie vous. Shakeſpeare. ee ek ee Fee . en, an 
VIrERA“LIs, Lat, [with 3 the herb rue or herb- grace. 
VirERA RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb viper s. graſs. 
VirER TVA, Lat. [with 1 the herb viper's-bugloſs. 
VrYPer ing, a. [viperinus, Lat.] pertaining to a viper. 
Vr'serous. [wperens, Lat.] having the qualities of a viper. 
Vir EA“ 54500 [echium, Lat.] a plant with ſeeds, in the form of a 
3 V ou td hd roy e e 
5 run Gras corzonera, Lat.] a plant. | nas 
VikAa'eo, Ab. Lat. 1. A female warrior, a woman with the quali- 
ties of a man. Peacham. 2. Commonly in deteftation applied to 1 ter- 
migant, turbulent woman, who with th 
forms the actions and exerciſes of one. met p 
N 5 2 2 N ſe a n French 
, conſiſting only of two rhymes, and ſhort verſes with ſtops. Spenſer 
and Dryden uſe tt. 4 . Hh : pe. Payer 
Vreewr, ag. (virens, Lat.] green, not faded. Browns, 
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e livery fine is 25 J. They 
f the legal ell or true ſtandard. 


e mien and air of a man, per- 


VIA 


. vines Pau les lui bons j te herb testi or flir: di 


vnde [in old records] a rod or white ſtaff, ſuch as ſheriffs, Hr. 
vor” as a badge of their office. "3 | WW”; 
 UlnariaVinea, Lat. [in old records] a yard meaſured according to 


Ferrea VIx A, Lat. a yard anciently made of iron; in the exche- 
quer, according to the king's ſtandard ; but now it is matle of braſs. 
Via [in meteorology] a meteor bearing a reſemblance to a bun- 
die of rods, which is cauſed by the beams of the ſun paſſing obliquely 
through the more looſe and open parts of a watery cloud, and commonly 
beſpeaks rain. 
Vrrxcare, was anciently no more than a certain extent or compaſs of 


ground, ſurrounded with ſuch bounds and limits; the fame that was cal- 


leda yard-land, the quantity of which was uncertain, according to the 
difference of 172 and cuſtoms. . 

Vixoe, ſub. ¶ virga, Lat. It is mote uſually verge, from verge, Fr.] 
a dean's mace. | ; 
 Vrrxern, ſub. [wirge, Lat. wierge, Fr. wergine, It. virgen, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. A maiden, a maid or woman unacquainted with men. 2. A 


woman not a mother. An unuſual ſenſe. Milton. 3. The fign of the 


zodiac in which the fun is in Auguſt. Milton. 
hain verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play the virgin: A cant 
word, 8 : . 
Vino, adj. [virgineut, Lat.] 1: Pertaining to a virgin, fuiting a 
virgin, maidenly. Shakeſpeare. 2. Applied to any thing untouched, 
pure and unmingled ; as in the following examples: a 
Virein-Parchment, a ſort of fine parchment made of the ſkin of a 
young lamb. _ | 
Virein-O7, is that which 00zes ſpontaneouſly out of the olive, &c. 
without preſſing. | | 
VIROIN- Gall, is gold that is gotten out of the ore without any mix. 
wy 4 alloy, in which ſtate it is ſo foft, that it will take the impreſſion 
of a ſeal. WA ip 
Vrecin-Copper, is that which has never been melted down. 
Vixcm-Waxs, is that which has never been wrought, but remains 
as it came out of the hive. KR 8 0 if 6 
Vixoix-Mercury, is that which is found erfectly formed and fluid 
in the veins of mines, or that is gotten from the mineral earth by lotion 
without fire. 1 FFF : 
Visc1n's-Bowwer, an herb or plant uſed in covering arbours, which 
ſpreads itſelf into wooden branches. 8 1 
VISOIN - Milt, a ſort of chemical compoſition, called alſo Benjamin 
water. . e ee 3 PS 
1 n's-Thread, a ropy dew which fles in the atr, like untwiſted 
Knights of the Order of the Vigein Mary, in mount Carmel, a French 
order, inſtituted by king Henry IV. in 1607, and conſiſting of one hun- 
dred French gentlemen, - Ee NL e | 
1 Vr'xcinal, adj, [of virgin] belonging to a virgin, maidenly. SHale- 
ſpeare. | C8 „ 
To VIS GIN AL, verb neut. to pat, to ſtrike as on a, virginal: A cant 
word. Shakeſpeare. | Ng e rg or 
VIXOIXALS, ſabſt. plur. more uſually than Virginal [virginalia, Lat.] 
T inſtrument, ſo called, becauſe commonly uſed by young la- 
ies. n , OSS 3 
Vixor'vgus Morbus, Lat. the green ficknefs. BO, 
VII NIAN Climber, a plant that has claſpers like the vine. 
Vire1'nan Frog, a frog reported to be ten or twelve times as big as 
thoſe of England, whoſe croaking is like the bellowing of „ TN 
5 xd, RGINIAN Nightingale, a bird of a ſcarlet colour, with a tuft on the 
ead. 2 | ode” ep | 
Vircinian S/, a plant which bears 33 5 flowers and long pods, 
in which are flat ſeeds, containing fine ſoft ſilKxk | 
Vircinar, Milt, a chemical compoſition, made by diffolving Taccha- 
rum faturni in a great deal of water, till it turns as white as milk. 
VircerniTyY, ſubſe. [ virginitas, Lat. virginité, Fr. wirginita, It. vir- 
gimadd, Sp.] a maidenhead, the ſtate or condition of a virgin unac- 
quainted with man; as, to vows of virginity. „ 0 
Query, if the term has not been promiſcuouſly applied to either ſex? 
Mr. Voltaire, in his Le Siecle de Louis XIV. obſerves concerning Holland, 
that a country which wanted for inhabitants, could by no means admit 
of thoſe who by oath engage themſelves, that the human ſpecies (ſo far 
as lies in them) ſhall periſh.” But this is not the only evil which has 
been connected with the abjuration of marriage. The learned Chemni- 
tius, in his Examen Concilii Trident. (as quoted by Mr, Med: ) obſeryes, 
that about 4. C. 370, by Bafil, Niſſen, and Nazianzen [all ſaints of 
the virgin or monaſlic order] was the invocation of ſaints begun to be 
bropght into the church; and it ſeems, that this was rather a part, or an 
appendix of monkery,” &c. And again, ſpeaking of St, Ambroſe, when 
he had once turned monk, „ Men 7amen nego, &c. I deny not but Am- 
broſe, at length, when he had once borrow'd monlery from Baſil, began 
alſo to incline to the inwocation of ſaints ; as appears from his boo de 
Vitais.” Medes Works, Ed. Lond. p. 690, Nor did their influence to 
here ;——for waving that new form, of doxology, which Phileſtorgius, 
Lib. III. c. 13. tells us was now introduced in Antioch by Flawian, at 
the head of his monks, tis pretty remarkable that both, Gerbefred, in 
his notes on that fact; and, I think, after him Mr. Bower, have repre- 
ſented theſe aſſociated bodies (whoſe zeal ran high for the or:hodoxy of 
the times) as a kind of ecclefiaftic poſſe, or ſpiritual dragoons, that were 
ever within call, and ready to march out of their retreats, for the towns 
and citics ; © and ſcarce any thing of moment (ſays Gathefred) that re- 
quired a 5% firoke, but which was tranſacted chiefly by them. Gotbo- 


Fred. Diſſertat. in Philoſtorg. p. 149, 150. See BAND EZUNn, Hizzon, 


Car ED, GalaniTes, DoxoLocy, and Hermit, and under the /af 
word, read ** about the year 370 [ inſtead of 730.) 
"Vi'sco, Lat. 't. A maid or virgin. 2. [Among aſtrologers] one of 
he 12 ſigns of the zodiac, the 6th. according to order, and marked thus 
Land'is reputed” to be the houſe and exaltation of Mereury, of an 
earthy, cold and dry quality. „ 
Virco.” Lt 5 1 | 1 e 
Vi'xCUxA [with grammarians] a point in writing, the ſame that we 
uſually 2 Nie e ves he P at: | 


Vigcvrx Divina, a forked branch in the form of a v, cut off a ba- 


zle- tree, by means whereof, ſome pretend to difcover mines, ſprings, &c, 
12 F | Vine 


3 hls 
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Vinevt.a Divinatoria, a hazel-rod, ſhaped into two branches, in the 
form of the letter V, which being cut at the time of ſome planetary af 
| port and held in both hands by the two forked ends (ſome writers af- 

mj will ſerve to direct the bearer where to find a vein of rich metal or 
valuable ore in the earth. Others again tie a hazel wand to another ſtrait 
ſtick, and walk over the hills and places where they expect to find metals, 
holding it in their hands. | y Th 

VrRreviru [in ancient law books) an holt or plantation of twigs 
and oziers. | 


V1 R Elligendo, Lat. [in law] a writ for the election of a ver- 


derer in a | | | 
VIA II, adj. [wiril, Fr. and Sp. wirile, It. wirilis, Lat.] manly, be- 
longing to man; not puerile, not feminine. ; 
1'RILENESs [virilitas, Lat. viriliti, Fr. wirilita, It. wirilidad, Sp.] 
manhood, manlineſs. MY 
Vigri1a, Lat. the private parts of a man, the cutting off of which 
was felony by the common law, whether the perſon conſented or not. 
Virz1'eoTENT [of wiripotens, Lat.] marriageable, fit for marriage. 
_ Viurruaity, ah. [wirilitas, Lat.] man's eſtate, character of a man, 
manhood ; alſo ability to perform the part of a man in procreation. 
 VirieLa'ca [from wir, and place, Lat, g. d. the reconciler] a god- 
deſs of the Romans, whoſe chapel or temple ſtood on the Palatium, 
unto which men and their wives uſed to reſort to reconcile their broils. 
Virm1'L1on, for VsRMiL10N; which fee. 1 
VI0O III“ (in French heraldry] a term uſed of the mouth of a hunt- 
ting-horn, or ſuch other like inſtruments to be applied to a man's mouth, 
to by ſet with ſome metal or colour different from the horn itſelf. 
VigTsunGla'nus Duda, Lat. [ſo named after Viriſungus, who firſt 
diſcover d it] a canal, called alſo ut pancreaticus. | 
VraTVAL, adj. [ virtuel, Fr. virtuale, It. of virtus, Lat.] effectual, 
potential, having the efficacy without the material or ſenſible part. 
VigTvaL Focus [in dioptrics] the point of divergence, on a particu- 
lar point in a concave lll | | 
IRTUA'LITY, /ubft, [of virtual] 1. Efficacy. Broaun. 2. It is by the 
ſchoolmen defined to be ſome mode or analogy in an object, which in 
reality is the ſame with ſome other mode, but out of * to contra- 
dictory predicates, is looked on, as if really diſtin therefrom, See 
ScxoLasTic Divinity, OREN 
© —Dat inania verba, 
Dat fine mente Sonum.— N 
VI TUALL T, adv, [of virtual] effectually, tho? not — 
To Via rvarE, verb act. [of virtue] to make efficacious. Paſlively 
Via rut, „ab. [virtus, Lat. vertu, Fr. wvirtz, It. virtud, Sp.] 1. A 
firm 28 of doing thoſe things that reaſon tells us are beſt, moral 
2 8. 2. A particular moral excellence. 3. Medicinal quality. 4. 
Medicinal efficacy. 5. Efficacy, power, force in general. 6. Acting 
power. Virtus had gone out of him. Se. Mark. 7. Secret agency, effi- 
cacy without viſible or material action. Vet no part toucheth, but by 
wirtue's touch. Dawies.” 8. Bravery, valour. Raleigh. 9. Excellence, 
that which gives excellence. The ſole grace and virtue of their fable, 
the ſticking in of ſentences. B. Johnſon, 10. [In ſcripture] one of the 
orders of * — of the third rank or choir. Milton. 
Cardinal Vixruxs [with moraliſts] prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and 
temperance.” 
1'RTUELESS. adj. [of virtus] 1, Being without virtue, deprived of 
virtue. 2. Not efficacious, being without operating qualities, Ra- 


ak: ©: | | 
Vaarooik, It. ſubf. plur. Virtugſi or Virtueſo's ; one ſkilled in antique 
or natural curioſities ; a man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary or architec- 
ture ; alſo a collector of rarities, as metals, minerals, vegetables, &c. 
Firtuoſo the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, and is a critic 
in them : And, among our French painters, the word vertueux is under- 
ſtood in the ſame ſigniication. Dryden. 
 VraTvous ad. [ virtueux, Fr. virtuoſo, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. Endued 
with, or having the habit of virtue, morally good. 2. [Applied to wo- 
men] chaſte. 3. Performed in conſequence of virtue or moral goodneſs, 
Virtuous acts. Dryden. 4. Efficacious, powerful. With one virtuous 
touch. Milton. 5. Having eminent or wonderful properties. That wir- 
tuous ſteel. Spenſer. 6. Having medicinal qualities. Bacon. | 
Vir vous r, adv. [of virtuout] in the practice of virtue, accord- 
ing to the rules of virt ve. | | 
* VrrvLENCE, or Vi/RULENCY, /ubP. [of virulent] malignity, bitter- 
neſs of temper, mental poiſon. | | 
VrxTvovusNEss [of wirizeus) ſtate or character of being virtuous. 
1'RULENT, adj. [ virulent, Lat.] 1. Venomous, 
ſon'd in the mind, ſpiteful, malicious, bitter, : g. 
VIS uIENTLx, adv. [of virulent] ſpitefully, with malignity, with 
mental bitterneſs. . | | 5 
VrRULENTNEss [of wirulent] poiſonous nature; alſo maliciouſneſs, 


"go » 

Vid ru“ Offcii, Lat. [in law] a good and juſtifiable act, ſuch as is 
done by virtue of an office or in purſuance of it, and is the oppoſite of 
colore officii, i. e. under colour of office, | 

Vr'zvs, Lat. 1. Poiſon, venom. 2. [In a medicinal ſenſe] a kind 
of watery, ſtinking matter, which iſſues out of ulcers, of a malignant 
and corcoding quality. » Mts 

Vis, Lat. might, power, force. See STRENGTH and Forces.. 

Vis [as a prefixum} for vice. See Vice. 
*  Vr'sace, 25 Fr. and Sp. [ viſaggio, It.] face, countenance, look. 
It is now rarely uſed but with ſome ideas of diflike or horror. 

Vr'sarD [wiffere, Fr.) a maſk. See Vizako. 
" Visca'ta. See Visco'sa. 


poiſonous, 2. Poi- 
itin 


Vs ERA, Lat. [wiſcerer, Fr. <i/eere, It.] the entrails or bowels. 
To Vi'scERATE, verb af. 2 vi ſcero, Lat.] to embowel, to 
exentrate, to take out the bowels. Moſtly uſed in t 


| | art. paſſ. 
V1'sCERATED [wiſceratus, Lat.] having the bowels 2 out. 
V1scera'Tron; /ubft. [wiſcera, Lat.] the act of embowelling ; alſo the 
entrails which huntſmen give their dogs. 1 5 
Vr'scsraL, or VI'soEROUs, aj, pertaining to the bowels or en- 
grails. | : | 
Fiction Fi [in anatomy] ſuch as is that of the ſtomach and 


ts. a f | | 
N. adj. [wiſcidus, Lat.] tenacious, glutinous. (1 


/ 


TVTS 


Visc bir v, alf. [of * 1. 

2. Glutinous concretion. Floyer. 

Visco'sa, a name by which Fortune was worſhipped at Rome, 
be © His from viſcum (bird _ | : 
13c0'siTY, or V1'scousNes8, /ub/t. ¶ viſcgſitas, Lat. wiſcofite, i 
cofita, It. viſcaſidad, Sp.] 1. Cantal. a Nel or glew roy: 4 4 
neſs, tenacity. 2. A glutinous 3 ropy matter. Fran. 
Vr'scous, adj. [vi/quenx, Fr. viſcaſo, It. and Sp. wiſc/us, Lat 
clammy, ſticky, a , tenacious, _ K | 3 
Vrscount, ſubft. [wictcomes, Lat. wicomte, Fr. wiſconte, It. vin, 

Sp. and Port.] Yiſcount 2 as much as ſheriff: between which tu, 

words there is no other difference, but that the one comes from our 5 
nerors, the Normans, and the other from our anceſtors, the Saxo 1 
i/count alſo ſignifies a nobleman, next in degree to a count or v7 

which is an old name of office, but a new one of dignity, There were 
no wvi/countsin England before the reign of king Henry VI. mM 

_ ViscounT's Coronet has neither flowers nor points raiſed above the 
circle, like thoſe of the other ſuperior degrees, but only pearls placed 
the circle itſelf, without any limited number, which 1s the prero bs : 
of £ viſcount beyond . TY who is limited to four. WY 
1SCoU'NTEsS, ſubſt, [of wiſcount ; vice· cameliſſa, Lat, vicam | 
vi ſcontęſſa, It. wviſcondeſſa, SP. viſcond:/a, Port. 22 and — 4 
are pronounced wicount and wicounteſi] the lady of a viſcount, a — 
of the fourth order, and next to a counteſs. | Oe 
Viscou'nTrY, fubft. [wicomte, Fr. vice. comitatus, Lat.] the territoi 
of 5 viſcount. , ey Ot, bh F 
I'ssER [wifiere, Fr. wifiera, It. and Sp.] the fight of an head ug: 
or "aig, a maſk. * ViIsoxk. 94 18 e 
V1s1B1'Lity, or Vi's1BLENESS, fubft. [wikbilitas, Lat.] 1. State or 
quality of being ſeen. 2. State of being apparent or openly diſcovers. 
= conſpicuouſneſs. 5 | 
V1'sIBLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wi/bile, It. wifibilis, Lat.] 1, T | 
be ſeen or Cd by the . 0 A Diſcovered to the Fey. Gate, 
3. Apparent, conſpicuous, open. | i 
; 1 *. in a manner 1 the eye; alſo openly, 
1'SIER, or VI“zizx [among the Turks] a principal o 
ſtateſman. See VIzZ IR. : | 7 1 REP mY 
Prime V1s1eR, or Grand VizikR, a principal officer next to the 
grand ſignior, who governs the whole Turkiſh empire. 

Vr's10n, /ubft. Fr. [wiffone, It. and Sp. of wife, Lat.] 1. Sight, the 
faculty of ſeeing : it is a ſenſation in the brain, which proceeds from a 
due and various motion along the fibres of the optic nerves, produced in 
the bottom of the eye, by the rays of light coming from any object. 2. 
The act of ſeeing. 3. An apparition, a ſupernatural appearance, a 
ſpectre, phantom or ghoſt, 4. A divine revelation in a dream; 
fomething ſhewn in a dream: a dream happens to a ſleeping perion; a 
viſion may happen to a waking one: a dream is ſuppoſed natural; a vi- 
fion miraculous : but they are confounded,  _ 

Visio [in optics the phyſical cauſe of viſion or ſight ſeems to be 
that the rays of light, ſtriking on the bottom of the eye, there excite 
certain vibrations in the tunica retina ; which vibrations being propagaz 
ted as far as the brain by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves, do there 
cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. See Common SENSOR Tr. 

V1's10NARY, adj. [vifionaire, Fr. wifionario, Sp.] 1. AﬀeCted by 
phantoms, diſpoſed to receive impreſſions on the imagination. 2. Per- 
taining to viſions, imaginary, not real, ſeen in a dream; perceived by 


the imagination only. | | 
[wifonaire, Fr.] a perſon that 


Ropineſs, tenacity, glutinouſneſz 


ſaid to 
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Vision ART, or Vi'stontsT, /.. 
pretends to viſions, one whoſe imagination is diſturbed. 

VrstT, fubft, [wvifite, Fr. viſita, It. and Sp.] an act of civility and 
friendſhip, performed by friends going to each other's houſes. 

To Visit, verb ad. [wifiter, Fr. vifitare, It. and Lat. viſitor, Sp.] 
1. To go to ſee. 2. [In ſcripture] to ſend evil or good judicially, par- 
ticularly to afflict or viſit by affliction. 3. To ſalute with a preſent. 

ndpes, 
7 o VisiT, verb neut. 1. To keep intercourſe of ceremonial ſaluta- 
tions at the houſes of each other. 2. To go about to ſee whether things 
be as they ſhould be; to come to ſurvey with judicial authority. 

Vr's1TABLE, adj. liable to be judicially viſited. Ay/ife. 

VIs1TANT, /ub/t. [of viſit] one who viſits or goes to ſee another, 

V1isiTa'TION, Fr. [wifitazione, It. viſitacion, Sp.] 1. The act of vi- 
ſiting. Shakeſpeare. 2. Object of viſits. Milton, 3. Judicial evil ſent 
by God, ſtate of ſuffering judicial evil; as any epidemical ſickneſs 1 

ſtilence, that ſweeps away many people; peſtilential and 3 
Aiſcaſes being called a wi/ftation, upon a ſuppoſition of their bein = 
immediately from heaven, as tokens of divine wrath. Thus —_— 
aſcribes the peſtilence which raged in the Greek camp, to Apo J 4 
ſentment for the wrong done to his prieſt. And indeed all ſudden & wy 
of males were by the ancients aſcribed to Apollo's ſhafts, 25 For e 
deaths of females were aTgned to Diana; and the Greeks had *. 
reaſon to ſuſpect Apollo on this occaſion, as he was the tutelary g. 3 
Troy. But after all, the learned Dr. Mead, in his N ab 
Medica, when treating of epidemic diſeaſes, obſerves, © that their 
ariſe chiefly = the earth; as Lucretiug wiſely ſaid, 

. rar, 89 Ae 5 
ntempeſiivis pluviis, alibus icka. 3 : 
ANTI Eſſay on Homer, in blank vert, Nor : on 
I had ſcarce troubled the reader with this quotation, but for dne agree 
reſſing that judicial proceeding of the gud, in a manner more 

able to the ſpirit of the original, as follows, | 
Down ſat the power; ſwift flies th' unerring ſhaft, 

Commiſfion'd thro' mid air, all air appall'd 
With the fierce twang of that proud fiver bow. , - 

See SYNOELEPHA, and read there — did but cop) his gre 
Homer. | | n the 

The V1s1TATION, the great ſickneſs A. D. 1665 and 67 "ten 
people of this kingdom were ſore afflited with 2 Pe e 


maſters 


: ens hereby 
ae Fr. [with the clergy] 1. An act of ine cd of 
a ſuperior or proper officer viſits ſome corporation, colleges uf re di- 


ereof are 
other public or private houſe, to ſee that the regulations ation of 
Wan be. 2: Jodicial vifit or perambulation. 3. Commun! 
vine love. Hooker. | : 4 in as 
The Vin ra ton of Manners, the regarder's office, ſo called in: 


Th 


' 


\ n 


VIT 


Lahj, a feſtival obſerved in the 
church of Rome, in commemoration of the viſit made to Elizabeth by 


the Virgin Mary. : 33333 3 | 
ET kinds adj. [of viſitor] pertaining to a judicial viſitor. - 


The Feaft F the V18ITATION of our 


Fires, Jubſt. [of vit] 1. One who is making a viſit among 


| friends, 2. One who comes to ſee another. 5 5 
etre, ſubſt. Lat. [viſiteur, Fr. viſitatore, It. viſitador, Sp.] 1. One 


who viſits a monaſtery or religious houſe. 2. An occaſional judge, one 
who regulates the diſorders of any ſociety. . q 
Vi'sive, adj, [wifif, Fr: viſus, Lat.] formed in the act of ſeeing. 
rown, | | 
Vi'svE, tent-wine mixed with brand. 
VisxE, a fine ſort of cherry - brandy brought from Turk 7. 
Visng {in law] a neighbouring place, or a place near at hand; See 
Venves. . pe 21 42 
Vi'sxomY, /ubft. [corrupted from phyfognomy] face, countenance : 
not in uſe. * : . JF 
Vi'son, ſub. (This word is variouſly written w{/ard, viſar, viſor, 
wizard, wizor. I prefer vizor, as neareſt the wiſus, and concurring with 
wiſage, a kindred word] 1. A maſk uſed to diſguiſe and disfigure. 2. 
* Fr.] the ſight of an head - piece or helmet. | 
1'SORED, adj. of viſor] maſked. Milton, = _ 3 
Viso RTIuN wit printers] a hook or device, into which a leaf of 
copy is fixed, for the compoſitor's more convenient _ OT, 
t'sra, or Visro [via, It.] a view, a proſpect thro' an avenue, 
or ſtrait walk throꝰ trees. 1 
Visrauz'uTE, It. ſin muſic books] very faſt or quick; much the ſame 
as reſis, : | 
&, sro [in muſic boon] the ſame as vi/amentes — 
| Vr'sv Franks Plegii ¶ in law] a writ to exempt one from coming to the 
view of frank pledge, who is not reſident in the hundred; for men are 
bound to this view by reaſon of their habitation, and not upon account 
of lands held where they do not dwell. OE 5 
VI“s VAL, adj. [of viſus, Lat. viſuel, Fr: viſuale, It. viſual, Sp.] py 
taining to the ſight, exerciſing the power of fight, inſtrumental to 
ſight. | | | 
yy Point [in perſpective] is a point in the horizontal line where- 
in the ocular rays unite. = PS Du 
Visvai Rays [in perſpective] are lines of light imagined to come from 
the object to the eye. 2 | 
Vi'sus. Lat. the ſenſe of ſeeing, the fight. | 
Vr'sus [in old records] an inſpection or view. = 
Vrra, Lat. life, 7. e. a kind of active, operative exiſtence, and is 
therefore conceived to conſiſt in motion; 
Vita Corporis, Lat. i. e. the life of 
rupted motion therein, | | 
Vita Mentis, Lat. i. e. the life of the mind, is ſuppoſed, by the Car- 
2 to conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation or an uninterrupted courſe of 
thinking. | Es | 
Vers Hoiinis, Lat. [according to Mr. Locke] the life of man conſiſts 
in a continued communication of body and mind, or in the operations to 
which both the motions of the body and the ideas of the mind contri- 
bute. „„ 
ViTar, Fr. and Sp. vitale, It. vitalis, Lat.] 1. Belonging to life. 
Vital thread. Shakeſpeare. 2. Contributing to life, neceſlary to life, 
ſapporting life, that preſerves life. Vital air. Pope. 3. Containing 
TA Vital in every part. Milton. 4. Being the ſeat of life. The 


the body, confiſts in an uninter- 


dart flew on and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 5. So * to live: 
little uſed, and rather Latin than Engliſh. Broaun. 6. Eſſential, chiefly 


neceſſary. Grief's vital part. Biſhop Corbet. 

Vrrat Functions or Actions, ate ſuch actions of the vital parts, where- 
by life is affected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt without; of theſe are the 
muſculous actions of the heart; the ſecretory action of the cerebellum 
the reſpiratory action of the lungs ; and the circulation of the blood and 
ſpirits through the arteries, veins and nerves. See Nerves, ANIMAL 
„ I and CEREBRUM compared. 

Vitar Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts of the blood. 

ViTta'LITY, ſub. [from vital; witalitas, Lat.] the ſpirit of life 
whereby we live, power of ſubſiſting in life. Raleigh. 

Vr'TALLY, adv. [of vital] in ſuch a manner as to give life. 

Vrrals, /ab/t. without the ſingular 4 7 55 vitales, Lat.] thoſe parts 
of the body that are the principal ſeat of life, parts eſſential to life; as 
the heart, brain, lungs, and liver. 1225 

Vire'LLaky, /ab/t. [vitellus, Lat.] the place where the yolk of the 
egg ſwims in the white. Brown. 

iTELLIA'N1, a kind of pocket or table-book, in which the antients 
wrote down their ingenious conceits, wanton fancies, and impertinancies; 
what we call a trifle book. ; 


To Vi“ TIAT E, verb a#. [wiziare, It. witio, Lat.] to corrupt or ſpoil - 
| P P 


one's morals; to deprave, to make leſs pure. 
' Vitia'T10N, /. [of vitiate} act of corrupting or ſpoiling; depra- 
vation. Harvey. OA ; 

Vir ERous, adj. [witifer, E57 bearin 

Vir TT Io, Lat. a kind of leproſy, morphew, r. 5 

To VI III“ rIoATE, werb neut. [ vitilitigo, of vitieſus and Age, 
Lat.] to contend in law. A 
VITILITIGA TION, ai. {of witilitigate] contention at law, cavil- 
lation. Hudibras. 

Vrrior'vEOus [wvitigenens, Lat.] that comes of a vine. 

ViT1o'sTY, bt. [witioſus, Lat.] depravity, corruption. - South. 
— VrT1ovs, adj}, [wicieux, Fr. witioſus, Lat.] 1, Wicked, corrupt; as 
9 ＋ ill qualities: oppoſite to virtubus. It is rather applied to habi- 
tual faults than criminal actions. 2. Corrupt ; as having phyſical ill 
qualities, Yitious language. B. Johnſon. See Viciovs, 

Vr'T10UsLY. adv. [of viticus] not virtuouſly, corruptly. See V1- 
CIOUSLY. | | 
_ . Vr'T1iousxess, or ViTio'sITY [of witious; or vitigfitas, Lat.] ſtate of 
being vitious ; corruptneſs. | 

1TREAL, ViiTREAN, or VITREOUS, adj. [witreus, Lat. witre, Fr. 

witreo, It.] conſiſting of glaſs, glaſſy, reſembling glaſs. Vitreal and 
witrean are ſeldom if ever uſed. | | 

Virxzous Tanicie, a thin film or coat which is ſaid to ſeparate the 
vitreous or glaſſy humour from the eryſtalline; but it is denied by others 
that there is any ſuch coat, before the humours are taken out and ex- 
poſed to the air, | J 


vines. 


Fr.] quickening, making alive, 


ViTRzous Humour [with oculiſts] the glaſy humour of the eye, be: 
ing the third humour of it, ſo called fr9m its reſemblance to melted . 


it Is thicker than the aqueous humour, but not ſo ſolid as the ctyſtalline ; 
it is round or convex behind, and ſomewhat plain before, only hollowed 
a little in the middle, where it receives the ctyſtalline, It exceeds both 
the humours in quantity, _ | 8 

VIi'TREOUSNES:, . of wirreous] glaſſifieſs, reſemblance of glaſs, 
; 5 1'FICABLE, adj, [of witrificate] ſuſceptibility of being turned 
nto glaſs. s NE | | 
; To VI“TRiric ARE, verb af. [of vitrum, glaſs, and facis, Lat. to 
make] to convert or change into glaſs. Paſſivelſy aſed by Bacon. 

Vir HIrIicA“Tiox, Fr. [with chemiſts] the art of changing any natu- 
ral body into glaſs by the means of fire; which they account to be the 
laſt action of fire. So that (generally ſpeaking) bodies which have once 
gained the form of glaſs, continue in it, and are not capable of putting 
on any other form; alſo the ſtate of being changed into glaſs. Bacon. 

To Vi'Trity [wvitrifier, Fr. of witrum, — facio, Lat.] to turn or 
dan a thing into glaſs: it is paſſively uſed by Bacon and Wood- 
ward. _ 1 8 8 

To Virairx, verb neut. to be changed into glaſs, to become glaſs. 

VV rRIOL, Fr. [vitrivolo, It. vitriolo, Sp. witriolum, Lat.] a kind of 
foſſil or mineral ſalt, compounded of an acid ſalt and ſulphureous earth; 
of which there are four ſorts; the white, the blue, the green, and the 
red. Yitriol is produced by addition of a metallic matter with the foſſil 
arid ſalt. Woodward. | | | 5 . 

„ VI rz Iol of Jrok [(with chemiſts] a preparation made by diſſolving 
iron or ſteel in ſome proper acid menſtruum, thence evaporating or draw- | 
ing off the moiſture, ind reducing the matter to cryſtals, by ſetting it in 
a cool place; this is alſo called /alt of /teel. 

VitTR1OL of Siſver [in chemiſtry] is the body 
pre and reduced into the form of ſalt by the Fa 
of nitre. | 5 | 
VII IOI of Copper [with chemiſts] a preparation made by the ſolu- 
tion of copper in ſpirit of nitre, evaporated and cryſtallized to gain the 
falt ;- called alſo the witriol of Venus. | 
 VitrIo'tic, or ViTrIoLvs, adj. [witrioligue, Fr. witriolum, Lat.] 
pertaining to, or partaking of the nature of vitriol, containing or re- 
ſembling vitriol. Brown uſes witriolus. 

V1'TRIOLATE, or VITRIOLATED, adj. [of witriole, Fr. witriolum, 
Lat.] impregnated with vitriol, compounded of vitriol, or having vitriob 
infuſed into it. The former is uſed by Boyle, and the latter by Ba- 
ton: 

Vitro'se [witro/ur, Lat.] glaſſy, full of glaſs. 

Vi“rRUu, Lat. the 1 called woad. 1 5 | 

VI“ Tra, Lat. 1. A fillet or hair-Iace. 2. In anatomy) that part of 
ho coat, called amnion, which ſticks to an infant's head, when tis juſt 

orn. , . . LO 

VituLlr'Ne, adj. [vitulinus, Lat.] pertaining to a calf or veal. | 

VrituPERABLE, adj. Sp. [wvituperabile, It. vituperabilis, Lat] that 
may be blamed, blame-worthy, , 
To VIrV'rRRATE, verb ad, [wituperer, O. Fr. wituperar, Sp. wits 
perare, It. and Lat.] to blame, to find fault with, to cenſure. | 

VrrortraTiON [wituperazione, It, wituperacion, Sp. of vituperatio, 
Lat.] act of blaming or finding fault with; cenſure. Sli ce. 

St. Virus's Dance [in medicine] a kind of phrenzy or madneſs pro- 
ceeding from a malignant humour; near of kin to the farantula. I 
ſhould have called it a nervous diſeaſe, accompanied with inwo/untary 
(but very odd) geſticulations; and which is cured by evacuations and 
cold bathing. | 3 | 

Vrva Pecunia, Lat. [in old records] live cattle. 

Viva, voce, Lat. by word of mouth. | 3 

Viva'cs, It. — muſic books] 8. with life and ſpirit, 7. e., 4 degree 
1 movement between /argo and allegro, but nearer to alligro than 
ar 20. ; . b ; 
Vivacewe'nte, or VIV AMX MTR [in muſic books] the ſame as vi- 


vace. | 
Viva'cious, adj. [vivax, wivacis, Lat.] 1. Long-lived. Bentley. 2. 
Gay, ſprightly, eh, briſk. i 2 1 9 
Viva'ctousness, Jabſt. [of vivacious] livelineſs, briſcneſs; alſo length 
of life, longivity. | | 
Vivaci'ss1Mo, It. [in muſic books] a degree or two quicker than vi- 
wace, and denotes a movement near as quick as allegro. | 
Vivacity, ſubſli. [wivacits, Fr. wivacita, It. wivexa, Sp. of vivaci- 
tas, Lat.] ſprightlineſs of temper, mettle, fire ; alſo length of life, lon- 
gevity. Brown. | 
Vivary [wivier, Fr. wivajo, It. of vivarium; Lat.] a place either of 
ag or Waker. where living creatures are kept; a park, a warren; alſo 
a fiſh-pond. | 
| Ml adj. (if, Fr. 2 Lat.] lively, preving, forcible Bacon, 
I VENCY, ſubft, {vivo, Lat.] manner of containing or ſapportin 
either life or ve 4 0 W : e 
VI“vzx, a fiſh, called a ſea-dragon. eh 36 
The V'yts [avives, Pe. a diſeaſe in horſes, a ſwelling onder the 
ears in the glandules or kernels on the fides of the throat. Vives is 
much like the ſtrangles; and the chief difference is, that for the moſt 
part the nay happen to colts and young horſes while they are at | 
raſs, by feeding with their heads downwards; by which means the 
elling inclines more to the jaws ; but the wives happen to horſes at 
any age and time. Farrier's Dictionary. 
Vr'vip, adj. [vivides, Lat.] lively in colour; quick, ſtriking; alſo 
{prightly, active. 5 
1'vIDLY, adv. [of vivid] with life, with briſkcneſs, with vigour. 
South, 
— ffs 5s, Julft. [of vivid] livelineſs in colour, vigour, quick- 
neſs. | 
3 adj. [ vides wa, giving life, making alive. Ray. 
To Vivi'eICaTE, verb neut. [wivifier, Fr. wivificar, Sp. vidi 
It. and Lat.] to vivify, to quicken, 993 * ES: 0 
To Vivi'FICaTEy verb ad. 1. To make alive, to animate, to inform 
with life. 2. To recover from ſuch a change of form as ſeems to de- 
ſtroy the eſſential properties. | 
1 Vivirica't10Nn, /ubft. Fr, [from wivificate] the act of giving life. 
acon. | 
Vtviries rz, or VIVIr vino, adj. [vivifcans, Lat,  wivifiant, 


To 


* 


of ſilver chemically 
arp points of the ſpirit 


UM 8B 


0 Vrvity, werb af." fof wiv, living, and fatio, Lat. to make] 
to make alive, to endue with life. . Ra Ge a OE rt ns 
Vivi'earovs, adj. [of viviparus, of wivis, living, and paris, Lat. to 
bring forth] bringing forth its young alive and perfect, and that does 
not ſpawn and lay eggs, in contradiſtinction to owiparous. | 255 
V1'vo [in architecture] the ſhaft or fuſt of a column ; alſo the naked 
of a column or other part. 0 e e 
V!''xzn, ſub/t. [Skinner ſuppoſes it to be properly biren, q. biteding, 
of a bitch, that having puppies is curſt and ſnarling; but others fete 
it from fox, q. foxin, i. #. a little fox ; vixen or fixen is the name of a 
ſhe fox: otherwiſe applied to a woman, whoſe nature and condition 1s 
thereby compared to a ſhe fox. Verſtegan. ] a froward child, or a ſcold- 
ing woman, 5 E 
[1'xEN1ING [prob. of vetieren, Teut. teuchſchen, H. Ger. to jeer or 


_J feoff] ſcolding, raving, or brawling frowardly. 


— 


* 


„ Urekk Ep, adj. [ulcer?, Fr. from ulcer] grown by time 


| Ing in fuch à manner as to form a kin 


_ Viz. [for widelicet, Lat.] that is to ſay, to wit; a barbarous form 

of an unneceſſhry word, | 3 
VI“ zARb, Jubſt. [vizera, Sp. viſere, Fr. See Visor] a maſk or falſe 

face put on for diſguiſe. . "OR 
To Vrzar, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to maſk. Paſſively uſed by 


Shakeſptare. 


 Vrz18R, ſubſp. [properly wazir] the prime miniſter of the Turkiſh 


empire. He made him visier, which is chief of all the baſſas. Kno/les, 
 U'Lotn, H. [ulicus, uheris, Lat. ulcere, Fr. ulcera, It. and Sp. ma- 
x©-, Gr] a ſore of continuance, not a new wound, a 8 ſore. 
N. B. Homer frequently applies it to that ſtate of body which ariſes from 
a Found received in battle; and therefore Bruno does not define it amiſs 
when ſaying, ** notat omnem ſolutionem continui in partibus carnoſis & mot- 
tibus factam. 9 | | 


To U'LceRraTE, verb ad. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcerar, Sp. ulcerare, It. and 


N to diſeaſe with ſores. It is generally uſed as a participle paſ- 

ve. | | ; 

ULczra'rion, ſub. Fr. [ulcerazione, It. ulceracion, Sp. alcero, Lat. 

1. The act of breaking out into ulcers. 2. A ſore, an ulcer. 3. 

little aperture or hole in the ſkin cauſed by an ulcer. Arbuthnot. 
U'Lctrovs, adj. [ulceroſo, It. and Sp. alcero/us, Lat.] belonging to or 

full of ulcers, afflicted with ulcers, | 3 
U'LcsRousNEss [of ulcerous] an ulcerous ſtate or quality, 


from a hurt 
to an ulcer. Temple 


Ur e, ſubſt. prob. of xehul, Sax. Chriſtmas, or of yule, Ger. or oel, 


F:,] Chriſtmas. Only uſed in Scotland. 

 Urg-Games, Chriſtmas games or ſports, 5 

Ur'oivous, adj. [wiginoſo, It. uliginoſus, Lat.] ſlimy, muddy, 
Woodward. l | F 
F * ham [with gaugers] what a caſk or veſſel wants of being 
u 


55 Urns a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb meadow-ſweet, or moon- 


Wort. 8 a 
UlLuvus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the elm- tree. 
Urn, Lat. 1. An ell jog 

bone of the elbow, which lies between 
called focite majus. | 


e arm and the wriſt; alſo 


oe >» 


Feria Una, Lat: [inold law] the ſtandard iron ell kept at the Ex- 


chequer. | 7 | | 
LoMEtL1a, Lat. [4opixe, Gr. the ſoundneſs of a whole member; 
or, in general, a ſoundneſs and compleat formation of all the members, 
Bruno. And as to its etymology,” . {for . in the Jonick dialed) 
ſignifies ae, and ne., a member. But Bruno obſerves, that Galen 
in particular applies the term to the glands. | . 
LO'PHONON, Lat. [2x:@ar, Gr.] the black chameleon- thiſlle. 
U'rricun, Lat. [witch botaniſts] great or wild garlic, 
ULr&'crum, Lat. [in old records] outrage, violence. 
ULTz'r1oR, adj. . 188 Fr. ulteriore, It. ulterior, Sp. and Lat.] 
that is on the farther Ws f 
ULTE'r10R [in geography] is ſaid of thoſe parts of a country, pro- 
vince, Er. ſituated on the farther fide of a river, mountain, or other 
boundary which divides the cauut 7. AE 
- U'.Tima Bafia, Lat. [in painting] q. d. the laff ties, the laſt touches 
of the pencil. EIS . 
ULTIMATE, adj. [ultimato, It. altimads, Sp. ultimus, Lat.] final, laſt, 
or utmoſt, intended in the laſt reſort; being the laſt in the train of con- 


me 
* 


| ſequences. 


ULTIMATELY, adv. [of alumate] in the laſt reſort, in the laſt con- 


ſequence. 


JuTimiTtY, ſubf. [ultimus, Lat.] the laſt ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. 
7 word very convenient, but not in uſe. The «/:;mity of that proceſs. 
acon. a Fe 
U'LT10n, Lat. a revenging, revenge. 8 
UrrRA MARINE, ad}. [of altramarinus, of ultra and mare, Lat. beyond 
the ſea] brought from beyond ſea, foreign, being beyond ſea. 
ULTRAMARINE, /ub/t. [ultra marinus, Lat. ] a ſort of rich blue paint; 
one of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in painting, produced by calcina- 
tion from the ſtone called lapis laz uli. Hit 
U'L.TRaMONTANE, adj. ſultramontain, Fr. of ultra, beyond, and mon- 
tuns, Lat. mountainous} be 1 the mountains. 
Ur raAMoNTA NES, /ubf." [of ultra, beyond, and montes Lat. moun- 
tains] a name the Italians give to all people which dwell on this ſide the 


Alps. | 

* Bure AMUNDA'NE, adj. ¶ullramundanur, of ultra and mundus, Lat.] 

being beyond the world, or that part of it that is viſible to us. 

” 'ULTxro'neovs, 24. alrroncus, Lat.] willing, ſpontaneous. | 
U'Lva, Lat. [with botaniſts} a reed or weed of the ſea, ſea-graſs, 

- U'svexTon, a market-town in Lancaſhire, 197 computed miles and 

239 meaſured miles from London. 

[,vo'st [ulvsfes, Lat.] full of reeds or weeds. E 
 U'MBEL Lei bataniſts] is the extremity of a ſtalk or branch divided 
into ſeveral pedicles or rays, b ginning from the ſame point, and open- 
of inyerted cone; as ina e: 
en the pedicles, into which a ftalk is divided, are again divided into 


others of the ſame form, upon which the flowers are 

-order is called rays, and the ſecond pedicles. 1 
' Umse'LLA,._2 little ſhadow ; alſo an umbrella, a bongrance, a ſkreen 

which women wear over their heads to ſhadow them. 

_ U'mBELLATED [ambellatus, Lat. boſſed; in botanic writings] is ſaid 

of flowers when many of them grow together, diſpoſed ſomewhat like 


| 41 + 


meaſure. 2. (With anatomiſts] the greater 


incapableneſs, &c. 


iſpoſed, the firſt | 


UNA 


an umbrella, growing upon many footſtalks proceeding from the fin. 
centre, and chiefly e to the be of Pate whoſe Mes 
enerally growing in the manner mentioned, are compoſed of fie 
eaves, and each flower produces two ſeeds joined cloſe together, 2 j., 
nel, parſnips, &c. | | a 
Uuszs, fjubft. [thymallus, Lat. wnbrette, umbre, Fr. onbring, I: 
1. A fiſh. The amber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 0 
But tho' they may do ſo in other nations, thoſe in England differ ho. 
thing but in their names. Walton. 2. [Umbra, Lat. with Painters] 1 
dark and yellowiſh colour, ſo called from a ſhadow. Umber is yer, . 
ſible and earthy. There is nothing but pure black which can i; 
with it. Dryden. 2 
UunEKED, adj. from umber, or umbra, Lat.] ſhaded, cloude! 
Shakeſpeare, 
Unsr'L1cat.. adj. [umbilicalis, umbilicale, umbilicus, Lat.] belon in 
to the navel. 1 085 Ss 
eee 2 * mathematicians] ＋ ſame as foci, 
MBILICAL Region ¶ in anatomy] that part of the abdomen lyin 
about the aabiſices or navel. - e EY delay 
Uns1Licar Vein {in anatomy] is that vein which nouriſhes the i 
fant in the womb, and after the birth cloſeth itſelf. i 
UusiLical Yefels ſin anatomy] are two arteries, a vein and 
urachus, which belong to the navel, or are wrapped in the nud 


MBILICA'LIS Ductus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the navel Paſſage he. 
longing to a child in the womb. ON 1 
MB1'LICATED {in botanic writers] navelled, 7. e. when the top of 
the fruit finks in a little, and there appear in it ſome remains of the cal 
of the flower, as in apples, pomegranates. . 
UmBr'Licvs, Lat. the navel, the middle of the lower venter, hero 
the navel- ſtring of a young child in the womb is joined, and which h cu 
off after delivery. | | 
Uns1L1cus Marinus, Lat. [with botaniſts] fea navel-wort, 
Unsiticus Veneris, Lat. [with botaniſts] navel-wort. 
Unz1L1cus i an Ellipfis, is that focus about which the motion of 
revolving body is made, and which it reſpects as its centre; ſo thats; 
ther the focus or centre-point may be called ambilicus. EEK 
F U'mzLes, or Hu'mMBLes [umbles, Fr.] part of the entrals of ; 
eer. 5 
U'uno, Lat. the a ys part of a buckler. Swift. 
a Umso'xs [with floriſts] any pointed ſtyle or piſtil in the middle of a 
ower. Rs 
Una, Lat. 1. A ſhadow or ſhade, 2. A perſon whom one v 
is invited to a feaſt, carries along with him. See Pevumery. 
U'mMBRAGE, /ubft. 1. Shadow of trees, ſhade.” Milton. 2. Shadoy, ap- 
pearance, a pretence or colour. 3. Reſentment, offence, diſrul, ſuſ- 
picion of injury. The king ſhould take no ambrage of his arming, Ba- 


con. 


Unsr a'czovs, adj. [ombragieux, Fr.) ſhady, yielding ſhade. Min. 


UMBRa'GFOUSNEsSS, ſubſt. [of umbrageous] ſhadineſs. A. 
UMBRATILE, adj. [ambratilis, Lat} being in the ſhade. | 
UMBRE'L, UMBRE'CLa, or UMBRE'LLO, . [ unbraculum, un. 


Bella, or umbra, Lat. ombyello, It.) a fort of wooden frame covered 


with cloth, put over a window to keep out the ſun; alſo a {kreen cars 
ried over the head to defend from the ſun or rain. | 
UmMBRIE'RE, alt. the viſor of the helmet. Spenſer. 4 
UuBro'sITY [anbreſus, Lat.] thick ſhadow of trees, ſadineſß, exclu- 
fion of light. Brown, oY | 
U"MP1RAGE, Aub. [of umpire] arbitration, friendly deciſion of a con- 
troverſy; alſo the power of deciding a controverſy left to the determina- 
tion of two arbitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to an agreement 
about the matter. 8 Fa by 
U'ueiRE, ſub}. [un pere, Fr. a father. Minſhew. This derivation 
Skinner very much applauds] an arbitrator, one who as 3 common 
friend decides diſputes ; a prudent perſon, a third man, choſen to put 4 
final end to a difference or controverſy left to the determination of two 
arbitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to an agreement about the mat- 
ter. : 
Un [un, Sax. Teut. and Ger.) a negative or privative particle anſwer- 
ing to in, Lat. and Fr. a of the Greeks, and on, Dutch; which bein 
joined to the beginning of many Engliſh words, takes from them ther 
native ſenſe, making them ſignify quite the contrary. 
at will before adjectives and adverbs. - 1 
N. B. Eor ſuch words as are not to be found in Un, ſee in In; in 
derivation and affinity of theſe compound words being already given 
their ſimples. | EC mg. 
UNAaBA'SHED, adj. [of abaſbed] not aſhamed, not confuſed DX. 
deſt . | habilis Lat.) 
NA'BLE, adj. [from able; inabile, It. of in, neg. and HE. 
wanting ability, incapable ; alſo weak, impotent. 


UART LIT, HH. [inabilita, It. of in and habits, Lat.] inability, 


F . 2 . force. 
UNaBo'LISHED, adj. [of aboliſbed] not re led, remainin wr 
8 r ad} [of accenfibli t. that 
cannot be kindled or lighted. 
UNnacce'PTABLE, adj. [of acceptabilis, Lat.] unpleaſing, 
* ſuch as is well received. aim 
NACCE'PTABLY, adv. [of unacceptable] unpleaungi) not 
* UNaCCE'PTABLENESS 100 re diſpleaſingneſs, ſtate of 
pleaſing. Collier. ‚ 
UNnacce'PTED, adj. [of ce not accepted. 
Unacce'ss1BLE, adj. ¶inacceſſibilis, Lat.] not to 
gone to. N is 
Une * [of anacceſſi ble] ſtate o 
approached or attained. Hale. 3 
1 NACCO'MMODATED, adj, [of accommodated] unfurniſhed 
nal convenience. Fr.] that cannot be 
eons Mr, 2 [of an and compagnom, Pi. 
kept company with, unſociable. i 
eee nete, adj. [of accompanied] not e omplete. 
Uuacco ulis ED, adj. [of accompliſhed] unfin! be accounted for, 
. Unaccou'nTABLE, as. br accountable] 1. Not to b. | 


ungrateful, 


be approached di 
being to be 


with extel⸗ 


No þ 
not to be ſolved by reaſon, not reducible by rule, inexplicable. | 


ſubje&, not controlled. L ; 
NACCO'UNTABLY, adv. [of unaccountable] icy AA _ 


. 
* 1 
- 
4 


Unaccou'nTABLENESS, ſubſt. [of wnaccountaontl 


It is placed almoſt | 
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UNA 


Una'ccuRaTE, adj. [of accurate] not exact. 
Una'ccURATENESS, /ubſt. [of unaccurate] 1. Want of exaAneſs. Boyle, 


2. New, not uſual. | 
„ UnaCKNno'wLEDGED, adj. [of acknowledge] not owned. 
UnacQuUal'NTANCE, ſubſe. [of acquaintance] want of knowledge or 


want of familiarity. 
UNnaccu'sTOMED, 


, not habituated. | 
—_— UAI/NTED, adj. [of acquainted) 1. Not known, unuſual, not 


familiarly known. 2. Not having familiar knowledge. | 
Unacqual'NTEDNESS, want of knowledge, ignorance of any perſon 
thing. 
= Vapor, adj. [of active] 1. Not briſk, not lively, idle, ſluggiſh. 
2. Having no employment. 3. Not buſy, not diligent. 4. Having no 
cacy. ; 1 
m ſub. [of anactive] inactivity, idleneſs, &c. 
Una'cTUATED, adj. not actuated. Glanville, 4 
Unapp1'cTED, adj. [of addicted] not addicted or inclined to. 
UNnaDmYRED, adj. [of admired} not regarded with honour. 
Unapo'RED, adj. [of adored] not worſhipped. _ 
Unapmo'n1SHED, adj. [of adioni/þ] not admoniſhed, informed or 
warned of. Milton. 
UxADO “RN ED, adj, [of adorned] not embelliſhed, not adorned. 
 Unapve'NTUROUs, adj. [of adventurous] not adventurous. 


adj. [of | accuſtomed] not accuſtomed to, not 


Unapv1saBLE, adj. | of adviſable] that is not adviſable, nor to be 


adviſed, not proper to be done. . 
Unapv1'sED, adj. [of adviſed] 1. Imprudent, indiſcreet. 2. Raſh, 
done without mature deliberation or advice. 5 
Unapv1'sepxess, bt. [of unaduiſed] inconſiderateneſs, raſhneſs; 
alſo indiſcretion. | . | 5 
Unapv1'szDLY, adv. [of unaduiſd] raſhly, without thought, indiſ- 
creetly. | 
| 7 pO GORE adj. [of adulterated] not ſpoiled by ſpurious mix- 
tures, genuine, | | 7 a 
Un ATI CT ED [of affected] 1. Real, not hypocritical. 2. That is 
without affectation, open, candid, ſincere. 3. Not formed by too ri- 
gid obſervation of rules, not labour'd, natural. 4. Not moved, not 
touched. N 73 | Ry | 
Unarez'cTepwess, freeneſs from affectation, ſimplicity. 
UnaFFE'CTEDLY, adv. [of unaſfected] really, without any attempt to 


| produce falſe appearances. 


Unarrr'crine [non afficiens, Lat.] that does not move the affections, 
not pathetic. 1 

UNaFFL1'cTED, adj. free from trouble. 

UNaGREE'ABLE, adj, inconſiſtent, unſuitabſeQ. : 

 UnacREEA'BLENESs, fab. inſuitableneſs to, inconſiſtency with. De. 

cay of Piety, 5 ; 

Una1'DABLE, adj. not to be helped. Shakeſpeare. 

UvATDEb, adj. not helped or aſſiſted. 

UNxarminc, adj. having no particular direction. 

UNna'kING, adj. not feelin or cauſing pain. 

Una'LIENABLE [inalienable, Fr. inalienabile, It.] that cannot be 
alienated or transferred. 

UNA'LIENABLEN&EssS, /ub/t. uncapableneſs of being alienated, 

UNA LIEN AT ED, adj. that is not alienated. | 

UNALLAY'ED, adj. not impaired nor ſpoiled by bad mixtures. 

UNAaLL1'sD, adj. 1. Having no powerful relation, 2. Not conge- 
nial, not having any common nature. Collier. eh 

UNaLo'waBLE, adj. that ought not to be allowed. 

UNaLLO'WaBLY, adv. in a manner not allowable. 
_ UnaLLo'weD, adj. diſallowed. 

UNAa'LTERABLE, adj. [inalterable, Fr.] that cannot or may not be al- 
tered, unchangeable, immutable. 

UNA'LTERABLENEsS, unchangeableneſs, immutability. 

UNA'LTERABLY, adv. unchangeably. _ | 

UNA'LTERED, adj. not changed, the ſame.  - 

Unama'zED, adj. not amazed, free from aſtonjſhment. 

UNAMBT'Tious, ad. free from ambition. | ; 

UNnaME'NDABLE, adj. [inamendabilis, Lat.] that cannot be amended 
for the better. Pope. . | 

_— adj. that is not lovely, diſagreeable, not raifing love, 
Addiſon. | | 25 

UNa'NaLYZED, adj. not reſolved into ſimple parts. Boyle. 
Una'xcyoReD, adj. not anchored, Pope. | . 

UKxANnE'LED, adj, [of un and 4nell] not having the bell rung for one. 
This ſenſe I doubt. Shakeſpeare. See UNANNEALED. 1 

UNA'NIMATED, aj. not enlivened, not vivified. * 

UNANIMITY, or UNA“NIMOUsNESS, . [unanimitas, Lat. unani- 
mité, Fr.] an agreement in mind and deſign. 5 
Uxa'NIMous, adj. [unanime, Fr. of ananimis, Lat.] being of one ac- 
cord or conſent, agreeing in deſign or opinion. hes . 

UNANIMOUSLY, adv. [of unaminous] with one mind or conſent. 

Unannt4a'LEeD, adj. unprepared by, confeſſion, abſolution, &c: for 
death. Shakeſpeare. To Anneal [or Neal] is to prepare glaſs or metals, 
for the manufacturer's uſe, by fire ; and therefore wnannealed (in a figu- 


rative ple) is unprepared. Hanmey. 


Unzanoi'nTED, adj. 1. Not anointed. 2. Not prepared for death by 
extreme unction. Shakeſpeare. 5 
UNna'nSWERABLE, adj. that cannot be anſwered, not to be refuted. 
. [of unan/werable] uncapableneſs of being an- 
2 8 
Una"nswERABLY, adv. inconteſtably, beyond confutation. 

UNA“ RED, adj. 1. Not anſwered to, not oppoſed by a reply. 
2. Not confuted. 3. Not ſuitably returned, a 
UNaPPA'LLED, adj. not daunted; not impreſſed by fear. 

UnayPA'RELLED, adj. not dreſſed, not clothed. Bacon. 
UNarPa'RENT, adj. not viſible, obſcure. Milton. 
UnaPPEa'saBLE, adj. that cannot be ppotied, implacable, 
UnaPPEA'sABLENEsSs, implacableneſs, & c. by 


- Unarrea'sed, adj. not pacified. 


Una'PPLiCABLE, adj, [of apply] that cannot be applied. + 
e indy AF" bai mehr Hooker. Low . 2 
Dnayerene'nslve, adj. [of apprehend] 1. Not intelligent; not ready 
of conception. South, 2. Not ſuſpecting. | 
* adj, inaceeſſible, that cannot be approached. 
. 87. 


_— 


UN B 


UxarerOa'CHABLENESS, . [ of unafproachable ] inacceſſible» 


neſs. | 

UnaPPROA'CHPD, adj. inacceſſible. Mellon. 

UNAPPRO'VED, a. {of atproue] not approved. | 

Una'eT, adj. [ineptus, Lat.] 1. Unready, not diſpoſed to, not pro- 
penſe. 2. Dull, not apprehenſive. 3. Unfit, not qualified. 4. In. 
proper, not ſuitable. 8 ä 

Una'PTLY, adv. [of unapt] unfitly. 

Una'pTNEss [of unapt] 1. Unfitneſs, unſuitableneſs. 2. Dulneſs, 
want of apprehenſion. Shakeſpeare. 3. Unreadineſs, diſqualification, 
want of propenſion, indiſpoſition. 

UNA AUE. [of argue] 1. Not argued, reaſoned, or diſputed. 
2. Not cenſured. B. Fohn/on. 

To UxaA“Au, verb af, [of arm] to diſarm, to deprive or ſtrip of 
arms, 

UNARMED, ad. [of unarn] having no armour or weapons. 

UNARRAI“ONED, adj. not brought to a trial. 

UNAARA“ TED, adj. [of un and arroye, O. Fr.] not ranged in order of 


battle; alſo unclothed, not dreſſed. Dryden. 


UNaRRE'STED, ad. not fiezed in order to be impriſoned. 
UNA'RTFUL, a4j. 1. Having no art or cunning. 2. Wanting {kill, 
UNa"tTFULLY, adv. in an unartful manner. 
UnarTIFICIALLY, adv. contrarily to art. 
Una'sx ED, adj. without being aſked or invited, not ſought by ſolici- 
ation, | : 
 Unaser'rING, adj. not ambitious, 
UNassAa1'LED, adj. not attacked, not aſſaulted. | 
Unas5a1'LABLE, adj. exempt from aſſault. Sb bare. 
Unassa"YBD, adj. [of un and aſſays, Fr.] unproved, untried. 
Unass1'sTED [of wn and afite, Fr.] that is without aſſiſtance. 
UNass1'sTING, adj. giving no help. 
Unassu'MING, adj. not arrogant. | 
UnassU'RED, adj. [of an and af/tars, Fr.] 1. Not aſſured, not confi- 
dent. 2. Not to be truſted. Spenſer. | 
Unasswa'GED, adj, [prob. of an and ſuadeo, Lat.] unappeaſed. 
UNaTTAINABLE, adj, [of un and attines, Lat.] not to be attained, 
being out of reach, * 
UNATTALNABZLENESs, ſub. ſtate of being out of reach. Lock. 
UnaTTA1'NED, adj. that is not attained or got. 
_ UnaTrTE"MPTED, ad. untried, not aſſayed. 
UNaTTE"NDANT, adj. not in waiting. 
UNnaTTE'NDED, adj. having no attendants or retinue. 
UNATTE'NDING, adj. negligent, not attending. 
NATTE'NTIVE, aq. not attentive, not giving ear to. 
UNATTO“NED, adj. not expiated. | | 
| 1 4%. that cannot avail, uſeleſs, vain as to any pur - 
poſe. 5 ; | 
UnavarLABLENEss, /ab/t. the Rate of being not conducive, ſucceſsful, 
or prevailing, unprofitableneſs, = 
UnavarLixe, adj. uſeleſs, vain, 
 'UNnaucME'NTED, ac. not increaſed. 
UNavorDABLE, adj. 1. Inevitable, not to ſhunned. 2. Not to be 
miſſed in reaſoning. Tillotſon. 4 
UNavor'DABLENEss, /ub/t. impoſſibility of being avoided, Glanville. 
UnavorDABLY, adv. inevitably. 
UnAvor'pep, adj. inevitable. . Johnſon. 
UxAu'ruoklisED, 42%). not ſupported by authority, not properly com- 
miſſioned. ET | renee 
 Unawa'keaABLE, adi. that cannot be awaked. 
Unawa'keD, adj. not awaked. 2 Not 
Unawa're, or UNAwWwA “RES, adv. [of aware] 1. Unexpectedly, 
when it is not thought of, ſuddenly. 2. Without thought, without pre- 
vious meditation, through overſight. Tis 
Una'wep, adj. unreſtrained by fear or reverence, 


. 


UBA“ CK ED, adj. 1. Not taught to bear the rider, not tamed. 2, 
Not countenanced, aided nor ſupported. Daniels C. War, | 
* UnBa"Lancep, adj. not poiſed, not in equipoiſe. 

UnBa"LLasTeD, adj. not kept ſteady by ballaſt ; unſteady. Addiſon 
uſes unballaſt. 

UnBa/Npep, adj. wanting a band or ſtring. Shakeſpeare. 

To Unna'R, verb ack. [of bar] to take away a bar, to unbolt. 

To UxBA TAB a Horſe [of un, neg. and barba, Lat. a beard] to take 
off his harneſs or trappings. | 85 . 
UxRA ABE D, adj. [barba, Lat.] not ſhaved : Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

UN BAR KED, az. [of bark] ſtripped of the bark. 

Unza"sHFuL, adj. impudent, ſhameleſs. Shakeſpeare. 

UA“ TEb, adj. [of hate] not repreſſed or blunted. S eſpeare. 
_ Unza'TTERED, adj. not injured by blows. 

Unsra'rinG, adj. bringing no fruit. 

To Unsa'y, verb ad. to ſet open; to free from the reſtraint of 
mounds. Norris, | es 

UNBEATEN, adj. 1. Not maltreated with blows, 2, Not trodden. 
Urn cou, ag Ioflun, and bequamen, Ger. to be, and cpeman, 
Sax. ] unſeemly, indecent, indecorous. | 

UnBEco'MINGL r, adv: indecently. 

Ux BECOMH NON ESS, indecency, indecorum, Locke. f 

To Unzz'D, verb act. to raiſe from a bed. Vallon uſes it recipro- 


7. . | 
Unzee1'TTING, aj. not becoming, not ſuitable. 
UnzerrIENDED [of an and ꝑneond, Sax.] not dealt with friendly, 
not having friends. | . 
To Unszzce'T, verb act. to deprive of exiſtence. Dryden. 
 Unzeco't, or Uxn EO TT EN, adj. [of un, and be geren, Sax.] 1. 
Eternal, without generation. 2. Not yet generated 
This is that ſo much celebrated term [@ymmro; in Greek] by which 
the ancients characterized the PIxsT Cavst and FaTHER of all things, 
and which anſwers to the word /e/f-exiftent with us. The Hebrews 


{ſays Euſebius, when giving the ſcale of being) tell us, © that after the f 
Cauſe, after the originated and unbegotten BSE NE of that God whoſe 


e extends over all, there is another aun] beginning Cor origin] 
of things, vix. that which was begotten from the Father, and is his 25 
born” — this he calls, a few lines after, ' 9*vr:pa U, i; e. a s cORD 
ESSENCE,” and again, a perſon whom we divrigivei Te ar- 


rare u wymire Puoins Tv Hανας˙Uνννν Oe, i. 8. to be next after the 


ſapreme and unbegotten x? uE of that God whoſe kingdom extends 


over all. Praparat. Evang. Ed. 22 Steph. P. gi. And Clemens 
12 


Alexand, 


* 
4 


VN B UNO 


| AFlexand. long before him, ſays, “ Ex par ro aywnter, O warroxparup O, UnBo'rroweD, adj. genuine, native, one's own. 
Sc. 4. e. there is one thing [or being] that is unbegotten, wiz. Gov Tio Unzo'som, verb ddt. [of un, and boym, Sax.) 1. Ty open 9 + 
AtMIGHTY ; and one thing afore-begotten, through whom all things clare the mind freely, to reveal in confidence. 2. To open, to dil 15 
came into being [referring io John, c. i. v. 2, 3. ] for of a truth (ſays in general. | | Cloig 
Peter) there is one God, who made the origin [or beginning] of all Jnzo'TTOuRD, adj 1. Bottomleſs, without any bottom. 4 
ou bur 


things, meaning his firſt-begotten Son.“ Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 644. 2. Having no ſolid foundation. 3. To be taken off from any fo 


See EssE Nek, SaBBLLIA NS, NEcESSARVY Exiſtence, MibiatTE Agency, tion or bottom. Hammond. unca. 


GrosT, Pos1T1ve, Union of Divinity, and STROMAT1C, compared. Unsov'car, adj. [of un, and bohr, of byegean, Sax. to buy] 1. N 
_ To Unsgevi'LE, verb act. to undeceive. . . _— obtained without money. 2. Not finding any purchajcy. © 
UnBecvu'N [of an, and bexinnan, Sax.) not begun. | NBOU'ND, adj. [of an, and prob. bonden, of bindan, 84. 
. f 


Unzent'p [of an, and behe aldian, Sax. ] unſeen, not diſcernable to ſe, not tied. anting a cover, as books. 3. Preterite of 4 


the ſight. i | | bind. 
N Jab}. [of an, and geleapa, Sax.) 1. Incredulity, unbe- Unzov'vp ED, adj. 1. Unlimited, unreſtrained, 2. Infinite int 
lief, 5. e. a readineſs to deny every thing at firſt hearing. Watts. 2. In- minable. | Gorey 
fidelity, irreligion. UnBou'NDEDLY, adv. without bounds or limits. Gow, he 
To UnBELig've, verb af. 1. Not to truſt, to diſcredit. 2. Not to Unsov'xDepxEss, /ubf. exemption from limits, Cheyne, 
think real or true. Dryden. : Unzo'weD, adj. not bent, 
UNnBziis'veR, . [of un, and geleapan, Sax. to believe] an inh- To Unzo'weL, verb ad. [of un and boyeaux, Fr.] to take Out the 
del, one who believes not the ſcripture of God. bowels, to eviſcerate ; alſo to open one's mind, to diſcloſe. : 
UNBELIE'VING, adj. infidel. UnBo'wELLED, adj. [of un and boyeaux, Fr.] having the bowel, ta 
UnztLo'vep, adj. not loved. ken out. | ; 
To Unsz'np, werb af. [of un, and bendan, Sax.] to eaſe or refreſh, Unzo'wertd, adj. [of un, and bune, Sax.) diveſted of, or not in a 
to remit; alſo to ſlacken, to relax, to reduce a crooked or bent thing to bower or ſhade. | 


Tongue, 


ſtraitneſs. To DnBra'ce, verb ac. [of un and enbraffer, Fr.] 1. To undo o 


% 


Une np, .adj. 1. Not ſuffering flexure* Pope, 2. Devoted to flacken braces, to untie, to looſe, to relax. 2. To make the c/&.; 


relaxation. An unbending hour. Rowe. looſe. 
Unzene'volenT, adj. not kind, cruel. To Unzract a Mallard [in carving] means to cut it up. 


Unzsg'xer1cep, ad}. not preferred to a benefice, | UnBREaA'THED, adj. not exerciſed. Shakeſpeare. 

UxnBNTOHTED, adj. not overtaken with night or darkneſs, not dar- Ungzza'THiNG, adj. unanimated. Shake/peare.. 
kened or obſcured, never viſited by darkneſs. Milton. q Unsre', adj. 1. Ill educated, not inſtructed in civility, 2, Nor 
 _Unzen1t'oN, adj. [of an and berignus, Lat.] unfavourable, not boun- taught in general, Dryden. ts 55 
tiful, malignant, malevolent. Milton. | | 7 NBREE'CHED, adj. having no breeches. | 

UNBE'NT, ad. 1: Slackened, not ſtrained by the ſtring. 2. Having UxRBRTBAED, adj, [of un and bribe, Fr.) that is not corrupted with 
the bow unſtrung. 3: Not ſubdued, not cruſhed. Unbent with woes. brides, not influenced by money or gifts, not hired. 
Dryden. 4. Relaxed, not intent. Let thy thoughts be eafy and unbent. To UxnRI' DLE, verb af. [of un and brider, Fr. or of bnublian, Sax,] 


Denham, 5. Made ſtrait, &c. | 4 | to take off a bridle, 
To UNBE5EE'M, verb act. not to become; as, it may not unbeſeemme ſo UNBRTDL ED, adj. not reſtrained, licentious. | 
- #0 do. | Unzro'ks, or UnBRo'keN, adj. [of un, and bnecan, Sax.] 1, Whole, 
UNnBesEEMING, a4, unbecoming. | not violated. 2. Not ſubdued, not weakened, 3. Not tamed; as, ay 
UnyesEE MINGNESS, /ubft. indecency. | unbroken horſe, a horſe that has not been rid. 
UnBEstE MINGLY, adv. indecently. UnBRro'THERLIKE, or UNBRO'THERLY, adj. ill ſuiting the character 


To UN BEN U“, verb ad: [of un, and benyman, Sax.] to diſpel or of a brother. The author of Decay of Piety ules unbrother!ite. 
take away numneſs. | | REL _ Unzau1'sep, adj. not bruiſed, not hurt. 
Unzxs0u'cnT, adj. [of un, and pecan, Sax.] without being be- To UnsBvu'ckLE, verb act. to looſe a buckle, to untie from buckles. 
ſeeched or ſought to, not intreated. Milton. | To Unsu1'LD, verb act. to raze, to deſtroy. | 
_ UnngsTo'wep, adj, not given, not diſpoſed of. Bacon. | \UnBu1'LT, adj. [of un and bychan, Sax.) not yet erected. 
UNBETRA'YED, adj. not betrayed. | To Unsu'nc [bung, Sax. debondonner, Fr.] to take out a bang. 
_ Unmewar'LED, adj. not lamented. | ; UnBu'r1eD, adj. [of wr, and bynige an, Sax.] not buried, not inter- 
To Unzewi'TCHn, verb a. us un, be, and yicce, Sax.) to deliver req, not honoured with the rites of funeral. 
from witchcraft, to free from faſcination. f : Unnu' RN ED, or Unav/RnT, adj. 1. Not conſumed, not waſted, not 
To Uxsr' as3, verb ac. to free from any external motive, to. diſen- jnjured by fire. 2. Not heated with fire. | 
Wage from prejudice. It is moſtly uſed paſlively. : UnBu'RNiNG, adj. not waſting by heat. 
Uns1'assED, or UxBTASH [of un and biaſer, Fr.] impartial. 3 To UnBu'RTHEN, verb ad. [of un, and bynSen, Sax.) 1. To eaſe 
UxsTAss BDI r, adv. without external influence, without prejudice. of a burden, to rid of a load. 2. To throw off, 3. Jo diſcloſe what 
he. | | lies heavy on the mind, X : 
Unt, or Uns1'ppsN, adj. [of an, and beoban, Sax.) 1. Un- To Ux gur rox [ deboutonner, Fr.] to undo buttons, to looſc any thing 
commanded, ſpontaneous, 2. Uninvited; as, an unbidden gueſt muſt button'd. | | * 
bring his ſtool with him. | | Unca'LCINED, adj. free from calcination. 
NB1GO'TTED, adj, free from bigottry. Addiſon.  Unc4'LLED [of an, and kalder, Dan.] not called, not ſent for, no: 
To Ux T xp, af, [of un, and bindan, Sax. ] to looſen what is demanded. 
bound, to untie. a To Unca'LM, verb a#. to diſturb. Dryden. 
To Uns1's10?, verb act. [of bifbop] to deprive of epiſcopal orders. Uxca'xcerLed, adj, not eraſed, not abrogated. 


South, CR Uncano'NiCaL, adj. [of un and canonique, Fr. canonicus, Lat.] not 
Unz1/TTED, adj. [of bit] unbridled, unreſtrained. Shakeſpeare. conformable to the canons. ' ; 
UNBLA'MEABLE, @dj, [of un and blamable, Fr.] not to be found fault UxcaonATAESS [of uncononical] the fate of not being canonical 

with, innocent, not culpable. | | or conformable to the canons; alſo the quality of being deſlitute of pub. 
UNBLA"MEABLENEsS [of unblameable] undeſervingneſs of blame, in- lic approbation. yy 

nocence. ö | NCA'PABLE, adj. [incapax, Lat. incapable, Fr.] not capable. 
UnBLa'MEABLY, adv. irreprehenfibly, without taint or fault. Unca'PABLENESs, ai. [of uncapable) incapacity. 


UNBLA'MED, ag. blameleſs, free from thought. | Unca'reD for, adj. not regarded, not attended to. 

UnBLE'MISHED, adj. free from reproach or deformity, free from tur- Uyca'anare, adj. not fleſnly. Brown, 1 

pitude. | | To Unca'ss, verb ad. [of un and cafſe, Fr.] 1. To take out of the 
UNBLE'NDED, adj. not mingled. | | \.. caſe, to diſengage from any covering. 2. Lo flay. Sp-1/r- 

. Unzuz'xcutp, adj. not injured by any foil, not defiled, not diſ- To Uycasz for trip] a perſon of his clothes. A cant phraſe. : 

graced. Milton. \ | | Unca'sIxG of a Fox leich ſportſmen] is the cutting it up or faying i. 
UNBLE'ssED, or UNBLE'ST, adj. [of un, and bletoian, Sax.) 1. Not Ucav'cur, adj. not yet catched. | 

bleſt, excluded from benediction, accurſed. 2. Wretched, unhappy. Uxcav'szo, aj. having no firſt cauſe. 


Milton. ; UN curious, adj. not wary ; heedleſs. 
To UnBL1'nD, verb af. [of un, and blindan, Sax.) to reſtore fight, Uxck“LEBR N adj. not ſolemnized. : DFT Ys 
to open the eyes. N h Uncz'nsURED, adj. [of un and cenſure, Fr.] that is not criticiene e 
NBL1'NDED, 4dj. with open eyes. empt from public reproach. 
UnsLoo'DeD, adj. not ſtained with blood. Shakeſpeare. nous Ly am, ad, Tincert#s, Lat. incertain, Fr.] f N 
A | 


. Unz100'py, adj. [of an, and blodig, Sax. ] not bloody, not cruel, known, doubtful. 2. Doubtful, not having certain 
not ſhedding blood, not ſtained with blood. | Not ſure in the conſequence, 4. Unſettled, irregular. tick 
77% UnBLoopy Sacrifice [with Romaniſts] the maſs. Uncz'&TAINED, adj. made uncertain. A word not uſed. Raleigb. 

UnsLo'wx, adj. having the bud yet unexpanded. UNCE/RTAINLY, adv. not ſurely, not certainly. | Lat] 
 UnsLu'xTeD, adj. not becoming obtuſe. Cowley. I | UnceRrTaintY, or Uncz/rTainess, ſub/?. [incertitude, Fr.,0 = 

Unzo'D1ep, adj. [of un, and bodige, Sax.] 1. Incorporeal, imma- 1. Dubiouſneſs, want of knowledge. 2. Contingency, want © 
terial. 2. Freed from the body. Dryden. | tainty. 3. Something unknown, Cc. 


_ UnzorLeD, adj. [of un and boxille, Fr, | boiled, not ſodden. Uncs'35AnT, dj. [ince/ans, Lat.] without giving over. nt. 
To Unzo'LT, verb act. [of un, and bolxan, Sax.] to draw back a Uvc HARTLEY. 2 2 Lat. inceſamment, Fr.) on 
bolt, to open, to unbar. nually. | | 


2 : | | ee 
Unzo'. TED, adj. coarſe, groſs, not refined, as flour is by bolting and TO Uxeyarn, verb af, [dechainer, Fr.] to take off 3 chain, to fr 
lifting. Shakeſpeare. Moy from chains. Fe 
. To Unno'xs, ſubf. [of un, and ban, Sax. in cookery] to take out Ttycy,s/ycrasLs, adj. immutable, not ſubject to variation. Newtes 
the bones. | | 8 Uncnua'ncBEABLENESS, . [of unchangeabli] immutability. 
Unzo'nzD, adj. [of an, and ban, Sax. or been, Dan.] having the UxchA NAL T, immutably. | Dryden. 
bones taken out, without bones, _ +  Uncna'nceD, adj. 1. Not altered. 2. Not alterable. 2 
_— UnpBO'NNETTED, adj. wanting a hat or bonnet, Shakeſpeare. UncHa'/ncinc, adj. ſuffering no alteration. 5 ' 
i ſation. Saiten pie, 


Unzoo'k18H, a4. 1. Not ftudious of books. 2. Not improved by ToUncusrce, verb ad. to retract an accu 
ing. Shake . mt 3 | | UnchA/RIT ABLE, adj, Jof un and charitable, Fr ] not c 
| Unzgoo'TED, a4. [of un and bots, or debots, Fr.] without boots. 1 cantrary to the univerſal love preſcribed b Chriſtianity. medi ſpoſition 
UnBo'sn, a [of an, and beann, Sax.] not born, future, not yet Uncha'aiTakLEMESs [of wncharitable] an uncharitaple b 
brought into life. | want of charity. in a manner contra) 
Uno non, /. [deborde, Fr.] having no border, or the border  Uncna'tiTaBLY, adv. without regard to, of in 4 
off, oc, LES. and » | do charity. To 
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To Uncna'rm [decharmer, Fr.] to undo or take away a charm. 
Uncna'kY, adj. not wary, not cautious, 


 Uncua'sTE [of un and chaſte, Fr. of incaſtus, Lat.] not endued with 


chaſtity, leacherous, not continent, not pure, lewd. | 
Uncua'sTNEss, /ub/t, [of unchaſte] incontinency, lewdneſs. 

_ Uncaa'sTITY, /ubf. lewdneſs, incontinence. 
Uncya'sTLY, adv, lewdly. 


 Uncyge'RFULNEss, ſub/t. melancholy, gloomineſs of temper, Aadiſ. 


Unchg'ek ED, adj. unreſtrained. 

Uncnz'wep, adj. [of un, and ceopan, Sax.] not chewed. 

To Uncur'LD, verb act. to deprive of children. Shakeſpeare. 

UNncHR1/sTENED, adj. [of an and Chriftian] not baptized. 

UncHr1'sTIAN, adj. 1. Not becoming a Chriſtian, contrary to the 
laws of Chriſtianity. 2. Infidel, unconverted. 

UncuRr1YsTIANLY, adv. in a manner not becoming a Chriſtian. 

UNncxr1'sTIANNEss, ſub/t, contrariety to Chriſtianity, X. Charles. 

To Uncav'rcn, verb act. [of un, und cinic, Sax. a church] to ex- 
communicate. | 

Uxcnv“xchED, adj. [of un, and kerche, Teut. cynie, Sax.] diſſolved 
from being a church, excommunicated ; alſo not churched, as a woman 
that has lain in. . | | 

U/ncia, Lat. 1. An ounce, the 12th part of a Roman pound. 2. 
{In pharmacy] the 12th part of a pound, containing eight drams. 

7 ea [in algebra] are the numbers prefixed to the letters of the 


numbers of any power produced from a binomial, reſidual, or multino- 


mial root. Thus in the fourth power of a ＋ that is aaaa=F4 aaab 
+6 aabb-4 abbb, the unciz are 4, 6, 4. | 
U' Nc, [with antiquaries] an epithet given to certain large-ſized 
letters or characters, anciently uſed in inſcriptions, epitaphs, c. 
UnciRCUMCisED, adj. [of un and circoncis, Fr. incircumciſus, Lat.] 
not circumcifed, not a Jew. ' | 
UncirRcvncr's1on, yal. an uncircumciſed ſtate, omiſſion of circum- 
ciſion. | 
UnciRcuUMsCR1'BED, adj. unbounded, unlimited. 
UncircumsPE'cT, adj. [of an and circumſpectus, Lat.] unwary, not 
vigilant. e 
NCIRCUMSPE'CTION, /ub/t. want of due care and caution. 
UncircuMSTA'NTIAL, adj. unimportant. A bad word. Browne. 
Unc1'viL, adj. [inciviks, incivil, Fr.] not courteous, unpolite, not 
agreeable to rules of elegance or complaiſance. | 
Unciv1!Lity, or Unc1i'viLNess, ſubft, [incivilitas, Lat. incivilite, 
Fr.] uncourteouſneſs, rudeneſs., 7 
Unc1'viL1zeD, adj. 1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 2. Coarſe, 
indecent. Addiſon. h 
Unc1'viLLY, adv. in an uncourteous manner. 


 UncL4'v, adj. [of an. and clað, or claSian, Sax.] without clothes. 


UNCLA'RIFIED, ac. not purged, not purified. 
To UncLa'se, verb att. [of un, and cleopian, Sax.] to unlooſe 
claſps. N 
| 1 adj, not claſſic. Pope. 
U'xcLE, ſubſt. [ avunculus, Lat. oncle, Fr.] a father's or mother's bro- 
ers:> 7 
UncLza'N, adj. [of un, and clæne, Sax.) 1. Foul, polluted, dirty, 
filthy. 2. Not purified by ritual practices. 3. Foul with fin, 4. Lewd, 
unchaſte. | 
UncLea'nLINness, /ubſ. want of cleanlineſs. Clarendon. 
UncLea'nLY, adj. 1. Fowl, filthy, naſty. 2. Indecent, unchaſte, 
given to impurity. RN 
” Uncrza'nness, Jab. [of un, and clannerpe, Sax.) 1. Filthineſs, 
want of cleanlineſs, lewdneſs, incontinence, impurity. 3. Sin, wicked- 
neſs. 4. Want of ritual purity. | 
UNCLEA'NSED, adj. [of un, and clznr1an, Sax.] not cleanſed, 
UncLE'rT [of un, and cleopan, Sax.] not cleaved or ſplit, 
To UxcLE'Ncn, verb af. to open the cloſed hand. 
To UxcLE“w, verb act. to undo. Shakeſpeare. 
UNCcL1'PPED, a. whole, not cut. 
To UncLoa'Tn, verb ad. [of un, and clæ F ian, Sax.] to diveſt one 
of his clothes, to ſtrip, to make naked. 
To UN cro'x, verb af. 1. To diſencumber, to exonerate. Shake. 
ſpeare. 2. To ſet at liberty. Dryden. | 
To UncLo1'sTeR, verb act. to ſet at liberty. Norris. 
To UncLo'ss, verb act. [of un, and clypan, Sax.} to open. 
UncLo'stp, adj. not ſeparated by incloſures. Clarendon. 
UncLov'pED, adj. free from clouds, not darkened, clear from ob- 


ſcurity. 


UNncLov'pepNnEss, /ub/. openneſs, freedom from gloom. Boyle. 

UncLov'py, adj. free from a cloud. 
. UncLo'yep [of ur and enclouer, Fr.] not cloyed or glutted with 
meat, c. unſtopped, as a piece of ordnance that has been nailed up. 

To UxcLu'TCH, verb ae. to open. | 

To Uxcor'e a Woman [of un and coiffer, Fr.] to pull or take off her 
head-clothes, to pull off her cap. 

any [4ecorffe, Fr.] having the coif pulled off, without a 
coif. 

To Uncor'r, verb act. [of an, and coil] to open from being coiled 
or wrapped one part upon another. 

UxcorNED, adj, not coined. N 85 

UxcorLE“OTED, adj. [of an and collectus, Lat.] not gathered toge- 
ther, not collected; not recollected. Prior. | 

Uxco'LouURED, aj. not ſtained with any colour or die. 

Unco'MBEeD, adj. [of un, and cæmban, Sax.) not combed. 

UN.coME-A'T-ABLE, adj. not to be come at or gotten. A low cor- 
rupt word, with its derivatives. 

UNn-comME-a'T-ABLY, adv. in a manner not to be come at. | 

UN-coME-A'T-ABLENESS, /utft. uncapableneſs of being come at or 
attained to. x 

Unco'MELINEss, ust. unbeſeemingneſs, undecentneſs, unbeautiful- 
neſs, want of grace, want of beauty. bs 

Unco'mELY, ad. unſeemly, unhandſome, wanting grace. 

Unco'mMroR TABLE, adj. 1. Being without comfort, eaſe, pleaſure, or 
ſatisfaction of mind, gloomy, diſmal, miſerable, 2. Receiving no com- 
fort, melancholy. 

Unco'vroRTABLEXEss [of uncomfortable] unſatisſiedneſs, want of 
cheerfulneſs. Taylor. 
_ Unco/mrorTABLY, adv. without cheerfulneſs. 


| Uncomma'nDED, adj. not commanded. 


UNC 
Unco'mmon, adj. [incommune, Fr. of un and communis, Lat.] unuſual, 
rare, not often found or known. | 
Unca'mmonLy, adv. not frequently; to an uncommon degree, 
Unco'mmonNness, /xb/. extraordinarineſs, infrequency. 
Uncomwea'cr, adj. not compact; not cloſely . 
 Uncommu'NICABLE [incomminicable, Fr. of incommunicalil's, Lat.] 
that cannot be communicated. See ATTRIBUTES Incommunical le. 
UncommMu'nicaTED, adj. not communicated. 
Unco'MPAaNI1ED, adj. having no companion. Fairfax. 
Uncowra'ss10NATE, adj. having no pity. Shakeſpeare. x 
Uxcomytz'LLED, adj. [of compelly, Lat] voluntary, being under no 
force, free from compulſion. | 
UncomeLaisaNT, adj. not civil, not obliging. Locke. 
Uncomeov'npeop, adj. 1, Simple, not mixed, 2. Simple, not intri- 
cate. Hammond. 
UncomeLt'T, adj, [of completus, Lat] not finiſhed, imperfect. 
Uxcourou'vpEDNESs, J. [of uncompounded] ſimple nature or qua- 
lity, a being without mixture. 
UncomeRE'ssED, adj. free from compreſſion. 
UncomerEHE'NSIVE, adj. 1. Unable to comprehend. 2. In Shake- 
ſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incomprehenſible. 'Th' incomprehenſive deep. 
Unconcer'TeD, aj. not ſelf opinionated. IN 
Unconce1i'vABLE, adj. [inconcevable, Fr.] not to be conceived or ima- 
gined, not to be underſtood. 
_ Unconcer'vasLy, adv. incomprehenſively. 
UnconcervazsLensss, /ubft, incomprehenſibility. Locke. 
Unconce1'veD, adj. not thought or imagined. Cyeech. 
Uncoxce'rn, /i. negligence, want of intereſt, freedom from 


anxiety, Sqwift. 


Unconce'rwnep, adj. [of un and concerns, Fr.] 1. Not concerned, 
having no intereft, 2. Not anxious, not diſturbed, not affected. 
Unconct'RNneDLY, adv. in a manner without concern, without in- ; 
tereſt or affection, without anxiety or perturbation, with indifference. 
 Uxconce'rxepness, /ab/t. indifference, regardleſneſs, freedom from 
anxiety or perturbation. 5 
UN coxcEANINO, adj. not intereſting, not affecting, not belonging 
to one. Hadi ſon. | | 
UNconcE RNMENT, /ubP. the ſtate of having no ſhare. South. 
UncoxcLu'penT, or UN co , ac. not decifive, inferring 
py plain or certain conſequence. Hale uſes the former, and Locke the 
atter, 
UnconcLvu'pixcness, /ab/t. quality of being unconcluding. Boyle. 
UnconcLvu'sive, adj. that is not concluſive, See StMILE, and Gx- 
NIUS of Language. 

NCONCo'cTEeD, adj, crude, that is not digeſted or matured. 
Unconpe'MNABLE, adj. not deſerving to be condemned. 
Unconpe'MNeD, adj. not condemned. Lock? | 
UnconD1'T10NAL, adj, abſolute, not limited by any terms. 
Uncone1'neD, adj. unlimited, unbounded, alſo free from reſtraint. 
Uncone1'NaABLE, adj. unbounded. SH re. 5G 
Unconei'tMeD, adj. 1. Not fortified by reſolution, not ſtrengthened, 

weak, raw. 2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſtimony, not confirmed, 
uncertain, 3. Not ſettled in the church by the right of confirmation. 
UnconrFo'tm, adj. unlike, not analogous, diſſimilar. Millon. 
Unconro'RMABLE, adj. that does not conform, inconſiſtent. 
Unconro'rwmiTY, jubf./ the ſtate of not conforming to, ſtate of diſa- 
greeing, incongruity, inconſiſtency. | | | 
Uxconro'sMep, adj. that has not conformed. 
Unconeu'seD, adj. free from confuſion ; diſtinct. Locke. 
Unconpvu'seDLY, adv. without confuſion ; diſtinctly. Locke, 
F Unconru'TaBLE, adj. not to be convicted of error; irrefragable. 
rat. ' . | 
Unconce'aLrp, adj. not concreted by cold. Brown. 
Unco'njuear, ad. not conſiſtent with matrimonial' faith, not befit- 
ting a wife or huſband. Milton. 
b Apgar adj. not coherent, lax, looſe, vague. 
Unconn1'vixG, adj. not forbearing penal notice. Milton. 
Unco'NQueRABLE, adj. not to be ſubdued, invincible. 
Unco'NQUERABLENESsS, /ub/?. invincibleneſs. 
Unco'nQUERABLY, adv. invincibly. | | 
Unco'NqQuERED, @4j. 1, Unſubdued, not overcome. 2. Invincible. 
Unco'nscIoNABLE, adj. 1. Unreaſonable, unjuſt, exceeding the limits 
of any juſt claim or expectation. 2. Forming unreaſonable expedta- 
tions. 3. Enormous, vaſt: A low word. Milton. 4. Not influenced 
or guided by conſcience. | 
eee eee ſubſt. want of conſcience, unreaſonableneſs 
of hope or claim, | 
Unco'nsc10NABLY, adv. without conſcience, unreaſonably. 
Unco'nsciovs, adj. having no mental perception. 
Unco'nsECRATED, adj, that is not conſecrated, not ſacred, not devo- 
ted. South uſes it actively. 
Unconre'aTED, adj. not yielded. Wake. 
Uncons!'DeRED, adj. not conſidered or attended to. Shake/eare. 
UncoW5s0nanT, adj. uncongruous, inconſiſtent. Hooker. 
Unco'xnsTANnT, adj. ¶ inconftant, Fr. inconſtans, Lat.] fickle, not 
ſteady, See INconsTANT. | 
UnconsTRAI'NABLE, ad. that cannot be conſtrained, Qc. 
UnconsTRal'NED, adj. uncompelled. 
UnconsTRA!NEDLY, adv. voluntary, without force ſuffered, South, 
Un coxsrRATLNT, iH. freedom from conſtraint ; eaſe. Felton, 
UncorsU'LTING, adj. [inconſultus, Lat.] heady, raſh, improvident. 
Sidney. 
Unconsu'MABLE, adj. that cannot be conſumed. 
Uxconsu'MED, adj. [inconſumptus, Lat.] not waſted, or ſpent. 
Unconsu'MMATE, ad. not conſummated. Dryden. 
UnconTa'MINATED, adj. [incontaminatus, Lat.] undefiled, pure. 
UnconTE'MNED, adj. [non contemptus, Lat.] not diſpiſed. 
UnconTEz'NTED, adj. not contented, not ſatisfied. Dryden. 
UnconTe'nTINGNEss, /abſt. want of power to ſatisfy. Boyle. 
| UnconTE's TABLE, adj. [inconflable, Fr.] being without diſpute, 
UnconTE'sTaBLY,'adv. indiſputably. 
' UnconTe'sTED, adj. not diſputed, certain. 
UnconTr1'Te, adj. not religiouſly penitent. Hammond. 
UnconTRove't TED, adj. not diſputed. | ' 
UnconTROU'LABLE, * 1. That cannot be controuled, reſiſtleſs 
2. Irrefragable, not to be diſputed, 


Uxcon- 


UND 


 UxednrTROVLABLY, adv. 1. In a manner not to be controuled. 2. 
Without danger of refutation. ; 


UnconTRoU'LED, adj. 1. That is without controul, * not 


2. Not convinced, not refuted. Haywar 


to be overruled. | 
controul or oppoſition. Decay of 


UnconTRoOU'LEDLY, adv. Without 
Piety. 3 

Uncoxve'RSABLE, adj. unſociable, 

ers. l a C 

3 Unconve'sTED, adj. not perſuaded to the truth of Chriſtianity 

Ux cox vi NED, adj. not convinced. _ | 

To Unco's, verb act. to looſe a thing bound with cords. | 
UN cox E Pri, or Unques Prift, Law Lat. and Fr. [in law] g. 4. 
flill ready; a plea for a defendant, being ſued for a debt due on a day 

aſt, to ſave the forfeiture of his bond, &c. by affirming that he ten- 
der'd the debt at the time and place, and that there was none to receive 
it, and alſo that he is yet ready to pay the ſame. 

Uncorse'crT, adj. faulty, full of blunders and miſtakes. - 

Uncorke'/cTLy, adv. blunderingly. | an {344 of 

Uncorre'cTeD [incorrefus, Lat.] 1. Inaccurate, not poliſhed to ex- 
actneſs. Dryden. 2. Unpuniſhed, unchaſtiſed. RARE: 

Uv cos r, adj. honeſt, upright, not tainted with wickedneſs, not 
influenced by iniquitous intereſt. Hooker. | 1 

UxcoaRU “TED, adj. that is not to be corrupted, depraved or vi- 
tiated, , gs; FHP oi 

UncorRv'PTNESs, ſub/e. integrity, uprightnels. ; 

To Unco'veR, verb af. 1. To take off a cover, Fc, 2. To deprive 
of clothes. 3. To ſtrip of the roof. 4. To ſhew openly, to ſtrip of a 
veil or concealment. Pope, 5. To bare the head as in the preſence of a 
_ ſuperior, | | | | 
Uncou'NSELLABLE, adj. not to be adviſed. Clarendon. 
Uncou/nTABLE, ad}. innumerable. Raleigh, n 
Uncov'NTERFEIT, adj. genuine, not ſpurious. Sprat. 


not ſuitable to converſation. Ro- 


To Ux cou“ rTR, verb a#. to ſeparate, to looſe dogs from their cou- 


ples. Shakeſpeare. 
Uncov'RTEovus, adj. uncivil, unpolite. Sidney. 
Uncov/RTEOUSLY, adv. uncivilly, 5 
Uncov/RTEOUSNEssS, incivility. | 
Uncov'RTLINEsS, ſub/t. unſuitableneſs of manners to a court; inele- 
gance. Aldiſon. 
U cov TI r, adj. uncivil, inelegant of manners. 
Uxcov rn, ad. — Sax. unknown] ſtrange, odd, unuſual, harſh, 
barbarous. Dryden. | : Nd rank... 
Uncov'THLY, adv.. oddly, ſtrangely. 
Uncov'THness [of uncuðneyye, Sax.) oddneſs, unuſualneſs, ſtrange- 
neſs, roughneſs, harſhneſs, barbarouſneſs. Decay of Pieily. 8 
To UxcREAT TE, verb act. to reduce to nothing, to deprive of ex- 
iſtence. Pope. | g 
UxckEA “TED, adj. [increatus, Lat. incrie, Fr.] 1. Not yet created. 
Milton. 2. Not produced by creation. | 
UncRrEa'TEDNESs, /ub/?. ſelf- exiſtence, the ſtate or condition of not 
having been created. | 
UnczE2'DITABLENESS, ſubſt, want of reputation. Decay of Piety. 
UnCro'PPeD, adj. not cropped ; not gathered. Milton. : 
Uncro'ssED, adj. roar x Shakeſpeare. | 1 
Uncaovu'DED,/ adj. not ſtraitened for want of room. Ali ſon. 
To Uncro'wn, verb act. to dethrone, to deprive of a crown or ſove- 


reignty. =, | q 
adj. not crowned ; alſo deprived of the crown, de- 


NCRO'WNED, 
poſed. = 1 
To Uncaxu'mPLE, verb af. [of un, and cnompehr, Sax.) to make 
Plain, ſmooth and'even that which was crumpled. | 
U'xcTion, Fr. 1. The act of anointing. 2. Unguent, ointment. 
Dryden. 3. The act of  anointing medically. Arbuthnotr. 4. Any 
thing ſoftening or lenitive. Shakeſpeare. 5. The rite of anointing in the 
laſt moments. 6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 
U'xcTvovus, adj. [of undtus, Lat.] oily, greaſy, fat, clammy. 
U'xcTvovsness, or UncTuo'siTY, ſubf. [of unctuous; onctuofité, Fr.] 
oilineſs, greaſineſs, fatneſs, clammineſs. The former uſed by Boyle, 
and the latter by Brown. Mag ft; 
Uncvu'LLED, adj. not gathered. Milton. 
Uncvu'LPABLE, adj. not blameable. Hooker. 
Uncvu'cx0LDED, adj. not made a cuckold. Shakeſpeare, © N 
Uncvu'LTIVATED, adj, [incultus, Lat. inculté, Fr.] 1. Not tilled, not 
improved by tillage. 2. Not inſtructed, not civilized.-  - STE 


NCU/MBERED, 44%. not burthened, not embarraſſed; Dryden. 


Uncu RABLE, adj. [incurable, Fr.] that cannot be cured: More 
uſually written incurable. 770 510 0b 
Uncu'KABLENESSs, Aab. uncapableneſs of being cure. 

Uncvu'sBABLE, adj. that cannot be curbed or checked; Shakeſpeare. 

Uxcvu'rBED, adj. not reſtrained; licentious. Shakeſpeare. 1 | 

Uxcu'x ED, adj. unhealed. n TECELL 

Uncv'r10vs, adj. being without cutioſity: Rather #curiouys. 

To Uxcu'xL, verb act. to looſe from ringlets or convolutions. Dryd. 

Uxcu'xLED, adj. not gathered into ringlets. Pope. | 

Uncu/rRENT, adj, not current, not paſſing in common payment. 
Shakeſpeare. | pag. + ITS: 

To Uncvu'srse, verb ad. to free from any execration. Shakeſpeare. 

Uncv'ssT, adj. not execrated. K. Charles, \ | 

U'xcvs, Lat. 1. A hook. 2. {With ſurgeons] a hook to draw a 
dead child out of the womb. © © e 17 

Uxcu'sTOMABLE, adi. not liable to pay cuſtom, F159 

Uncv'sToMED, adj. that has not paid cuſtom. ' -\ 

Uncv'r, adj. whole, not cut. l 18 1 5 
1 iy Unpa', verb af. to open, to free from the reſtraint of mounds, 

ryden. | | o tor The at's 10 

Unpa'MAGED, adj. not impaired nor made worſe. J. Phil. 
f . ee adj.” ¶ indurmitus, Lat. indumte, Fr.] not diſneartened; 
ntrepid. | | 2TBATDA AKAI 

n Jubſ. intrepidity, conrageouſneſs; A. 

Unpau'NTEDLY, adv. intrepidly, c. Sour. 

Unpa'zzLED, adj. not dimmed, not confuſed by ſplendorr. 

To Uv DEA, verb act. to free from deaftieſs, Sbulebaure. 

UnpzBavu'caeD, a4, not corrupted by debauchery; Deyn. 
| Mn + Fr. [udayu@c, Er. a regular e af an- 
8 es Or es. m7 ; ; 


= 


"Is 


4 
IE}! 


„t! 


UND 


1 
Uxpgca'rixc, adj. not ſuffering decay or declenſion. Blackmore, 
Unpeca'YeD, adj. not liable to be diminiſhed or impaired. Dry. x. 

Jo Unpece1've, verb act. to ſet free from the influence of a fallacy, 
UNnpECEli VABLE, adj. not liable to deceive, Holder. | 
Unpecei've, a7. not cheated, not impoſed on. Dryden. 

 Unpe'cenT, adj. {indecent, Fr. of Lat.] unbecoming: Rather 724+. 

cent. | | RE; 

* Unpe'cenTLY, adv. unbecomingl). "iy 
Unpx/cenTNEsS [indecentia, Lat.] unbecomingnels. 

Unvpec!'veb, adj. {indecis, Fr. deciſus, Lat.] not determined. 

To Unpe'ck, verb act. to deprive of ornaments, Shakeſpeare. 
Unvpe'ckeD, adj. not adorned. : | 
Unpeci'sive, adj. not deciſive, not concluſive. Glanwille, 
Unpecli'NABLE, adj. In grammar, applied to a word that cannot be 

declined, 9 3 
UNDEcLr'NED, adj. 1. Not declined, not grammatically varied by 

termination. 2. Not deviating, not turned from the right way. Sandi. 
Unpe'picaTED, adj. 1. Not conſecrated, not devoted. 2. Not In- 

ſcribed to a patron. Boyle, | 

"Unpex' Fund, Fr. in heraldry] waved, reſembling waves. 

Ux DEE“ DED, aj. not ſignalized by action. Shakeſpeare. 

UNpETACEABLE, adj. that cannot be defaced or disfigured. 

UN DETA“CED, adj, not disfigured, not deprived of its form. Graxyi/le, 
UnoerEa'sIBLE, adj. not to be vacated or annulled. 


UxDbETE“VDED, adj. [indefen/us, Lat.] not defended. | 
UnperFr LED, adj. not vitiated, not corrupted, unpolluted. n 
 Unperre, adj. not ſet at defiance, not challenged. Dryden. 
_ UnpeerNABLE, adj. not to be marked or circumſcribed by a defini. he 
tion. Greau, fa. i a th 
Unpee1i'NED, adj. not circumſcribed, not explained by a definition. mi 
Unpero'rmeD, adj. not deformed, not disfigured. Pope. 
UnperRa'YED, adj, not payed | dee 
UN DEI“ CT ED, adj. intrepid, not caſt down. E: 
UNDEL1'BERATED, adj. not carefully conſidered. Clarendon. = anc 
UnpEL1'GHTED, adj. not pleaſed, not touched with pleaſure. M. /ſon. Wl 


UnpeLiGHTFUL, adj. not giving pleaſure, Clarendon. 

Unpemo'LISHED, adj, not razed, not thrown down. J. Philips. 

UxDpgmo'NSTRABLE, aj. not capable of fuller evidence. Hooker, 

UNDENIABLE, adj. that cannot be gainſaid, inconteſtable. 

UnpenTaBLy, adv. in a manner not to be denied, ſo plainly as to 
admit no contradiction. | 80350 

UND ETO “RED, adj. not lamented. Dryden. 

UxpErRA “V ED, 4. not corrupted. Glanwille. © | 

UnoerR1'yED, adj. not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion, not diveſted by au- 
thority. Dryden. ; 40751 

U'NDRR, prep. unden, Sax. under, Dan. and Su. onder, Du. unter, 
Ger, undar, Goth. and untar, Teut.] 1. Beneath, fo as to be covered 
or hidden. 2. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 3. In the ſtate of pupillage 
to. 4. With regard to place, it denotes a lower ſituation, below in place, 
not above. This is the ſenſe of under ſail; that is, having the fail 
ſpread aloft. 5. In a leſs degree than. 6. For leſs than. 7. Leſs than, 
below. 8. By the ſhow of. 9. With leſs than. 10. In the ſtate of 
inferiority to: Noting rank or order of precedence. 11. In a late of 
being loaded with. 12: In a ſtate of oppreſſion by or ſubjeclion to. 13. 
In a ftate in which one is ſeized or overborn. Under no leſs mazement. 
Pope. 14. In a ſtate of being liable to or limited by. 15. In a fate of 
depreſſion or dejection by. 16. In the ſtate of bearing or being known 
by. 17. In the ſtate of. 18. Not having reached or arrived ©: No- 
ting time. 19. Repreſented by. 20. In a ſtate. of proteclion. 21. 
With reſpe& to. Under the double capacity. Felton. 22. Attelted by. 
23, Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 24. In the next ſtage of ſabor- 
dination. The only ſafe guard under the ſpirit of God. Locke. 25. lu 
a ſtate of relation that claims protection. 26. With reſpect to ine; dt 


the time of, | or leſs th; 
UnvpzR, adv. 1. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 2. Leſs: Oppoſed (0 0977 To Un 
or more. 3. It has a ſignification reſembling that of an adjective : inte- W rate too 1, 
rior, ſubject, ſubordinate; But perhaps in this ſenſe it ſhould be con. : To U, 
dered as united to the following word. All the ander fiends, Salle. rogation. 
4. It is much uſed in compoſition in ſeveral ſenſes. W NDER 
Unptra'cT10N, ub. ſubordinate action; action not eſlential to the ſubordinat 
main ſtory, TIEN + '» To Us 
To UxpRABB“AN, verb ad. [of under and bear} 1. To ſupport. 1 x Cheaper th. 
2 Shakeſpeare.” 2. To line, to guard: Out of uſe. Paſſiwely ule : NDER 
by: Shakrſpearer 11 ll, or wa 
| of Pp bt. [of under and bearer] in funerals, thoſe m a. lee. 
ſuſtain the weight o boy wy; ne from thoſe who are bearers : "OE 
ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 35 . venteen de; 
To eee — 4. [of 1 Sax] to bid leſs than W #fter it. 
the value bun we! bind under- Wapkr-g 
To UxpERBITND, verb act. [of unden-bindan, Sax.) to bin claſs. 
neath. 1. 1 (4019-07 17 „ i 18 5 cleaves p To Unps 
. UnDER-CHA'MBERLAIN [of the exchequer] an ge lerks and aſſively uſe 
compre ——— gets fn ot. Dinas. 
comptrollers of the may ſee that their entrance be tr: ke DER -5$| 
UnpeR-CLERK, ſub/?. [of under and clerk] a clerk ſubordinate to co. 
prineipal clerk. a © below one” bbs 
To UnpEa po, verb neut. [of under and de] 1. To © *velend ha; 


2. To do leſs than is requiſite. Grew. 


abilities, B. Johnſon. . 


ee ſubſt. [of under and faction] 
ſubdiviſion of a faction. Decay of Piety. | g 
UxpERZTNTLLOW, Jab. [of under and fell] a mean mas 
wretch; SA... et an elif 
UNDERFYLLING, ub. [of ander and ll] lower Pa 
Men. 0 en 

To Unvzrxro'nc;/oerb af. [of under, and Fangan 
hand. Spen/er. 8 8 
©/Unpzxroo'T of unden - Por, Sax. ] under a 

To UnDezeu'snisy, werb af. [of under and Furniſo 
lefs|than enough. Colli r. | . 
To Ir uerb ad. [of unden · xyndan, Sax. ] to bin 
to round below. Ad. 
To UnpEROO/, verb 48. 
bear or ſuffer,” to endure ev 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To ſuſtain; 
uſe. Shakeſpeare. 4. To ſuſtain, 


faction; 
a for 


Sax.] to tak 


. d. , 
one's 25 to ſupply with 


Rl below 


To 
| 7 
- Sax. underga, gu. : {e, 
[of 2. To apps, to hazard: oo in u 1 
to be the bearer of; to po els : ".. 
= to endure without fainting: Shat 4 „ 


UND 


e, To pal thro'. 6. To be ſubject to. Claudio undergoes my chal- 
- Shak-jpeare. : 
5 5 E 66h fubſt. [of under and ground] ſubterraneous ſpace. 
7 4 DERGROWTH, Aab. [of ander and growth] that which grows un- 
der the tall wood. Milton. | LD = 
UNDER-HAND, adv. [undep-hand, Sax.] 1. Clandeſtinely, with frau- 
dulent ſecrecy. 2. By means not apparent, ſecretly. Hooker. 
UnDer-HAND, adj. ſecret, clandeſtine, ſly. Addifon. ; 
Unperr'veD (with grammarians] what has no grammatical deriva- 
tion, an original word: with ai vie, the ſame as unoriginated, /elf-exiſl- 
ent, or unbegotten. See UxBBGOT TEX, ESsENCE, NECE35SARY £xi/t- 
ence, MARCBLLIANS, SABELLIANS, and 'TETRAGRAMMATON, compa- 
red with Cor. c. 8. v. 6. Eph. c. 3. v. 14,15. and Eph. c. 4. v. 4—6. 
UNDERIVED, adj. [of derived] not borrowed. ; 
UNDER-LAa'BOURER [of ander and /abourer] a ſubordinate work- 
man. 
To UxDER-LA “Y, verb af. [of unden lecgan, Sax. ] to put under, to 
ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. . 
UnpeRLa'YER, ſabſl. a piece of wood to bear up any thing. 
U'NoERLEAT [of under and leaf] a ſpecies of apple. 
Mortimer. | 3 
To Un D ERLI'NE, verb ad. [of under and line] to mark with lines 
under the words. Votton. | . 
'U'nverLinG, ſubſt. [of unden, Sax. and dimin. termination ing] a 
mean perſon, an inferior agent. Pe. D tee 
To UxDbERM TVE, verb ad. [of unden, Sax. and miner, Fr.] 1. To 
hollow under ground. Aadiſon. 2. To dig cavities under any thing ſo 
that it may fall or be blown up; to ſap. 3. To injure by clandeſtine 
means, to endeavour to ſupplant. Pie 15 
UnDzsrmi'Nnes, /ub/t. 1. One that ſaps or undermines. 2. A clan- 
defline ene. 1 f a 
U'npermosT, adj. unden - mærx, Sax. This is a kind of ſuperlative 
anomalouſly formed from ander] the loweſt in place; alſo loweſt in ſtate 
or condition. Addiſon. 8 FD | WAY 
UnpExNERLATH, adv. {of unden bene op; Sax. compounded from un- 
ler and neath; of which we ſtill retain the comparative ether ; but in an 
= Aadverbial ſenſe uſe beneath] 1. In the lower place, 2. Below. 
= UNDERNEATH, prep. under. ETD 
UNDER-OFFICER, ab. [of ander and officer] an inferior officer, one 
in ſubordinate authori x. BER 
TO Under-P1'N, verb af. [of under and pin; unde. pindan, Sax. ] 
to put pins in below, to prop, to ſupport. Hale. 52 
UxpbER-PI“N NIN [in architecture] a term uſed to expreſs the bringing 
up a building with ſtone under the groundſel. als | 
UnpEero'GaTORY, adj. not derogatory. Boyle, 
U'xvpRRTART, /ubſt. [of under and part] ſubordinate or uneſſential 
part. Dryden. | | 4 
Unvptr-Pe/TTICOAT, ſub. [of under and petticoa?] the petticoat worn 
next the body. _ | : * | | 
Unoper-PLO'T, . [of under and plot] 1. A ſeries of events pro- 
ceeding collaterally with the main ſtory of a play, and ſubſervient to it. 
2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. Addiſon. See Unity. 5 
To Unper-erar'st, verb ach. [of under and praiſe] to praiſe below 
deſert. Dryden. 0 Wei <1 
To UNbER-PRTZE [of ander and prize] to value at leſs than the worth. 
Shakeſpeare. e it” | 5 5 
To UxpER-ROr, verb a#. [of under and prop; under⸗proppen, Du.] 
to ſupport with a prop, to ſuſtain. / = 
UnDER- PROPO/RT1ONED, adj, {of ander and proportion] having too lit- 
tle proportion. Collier. | EY 
U/NDER-PULLER, /ub/?. [of under and puller] inferior or ſubordinate 
puller. Collier. Fo = 
Unper-ra're, /ub/, {from the verb] a low price, beneath the value, 
or leſs than uſual. 1 N 
To UxpER-RKATE, verb ad. [of under and rate] to undervalue, to 
rate too low. | HE 500 | 
To Unpts-sa'y, verb neut. [of under and ſay] to ſay by way of de- 
rogation. Not in uſe. Spenſer, 1 
UnDper-s:'cRETARY, /zb/. [of under and ſecretary] an inferior or 
ſubordinate ſecretary, | 
= To Unver-sE'LL, verb ac. [of unden and pellan, Sax.] to fell 
cheaper than another, to defeat by ſelling for leſs. | 


e APPLE. 


- 


ome other ſhip, with her helm laſhed or tied up 


8 Kill, or waits for 
ale. 


2 degrees diſtant from the body of the ſun, either before or 
atter it. | | 

nn ſubſt. [of under and ſervant] a ſervant of the lower 
claſs. Ae 

To Unver-se'T, verb act. [of under and ſet] to prop; to ſupport. 
Paſſively uſed by Bacon. 8 ang. fs 
Unper-st'TTER, ſub. [of underſet] Prop, ſupport, pedeſtal. 1 Kings. 
Unoer-5se"TTING, /ubt. [of anderſet] lower part, pedeſtal. Wor- 
ton. | 
| Unptx-snez/rIey, /ub/t. [of under and frerif}] the deputy of the ſheriff. 
Cleveland has it under-ſhrieve. | yy 
= UnDer-snr/rIFrRyY, /ubf. [of under-feeriff] the buſineſs or office of 
= 21 under-ſheriff. Bacon. 

U'xpeR-snooT, part. adj. [of under and ot] moved by water paſſing 
under it. Carew. | 

U'nper-s0xc, /ub/. [of under and ſong] chorus; burthen of a ſong. 

'NDER SORT (or dregs) of the people. 

To UNDERSTA N, verb a. pret. underſtood [of undenprandan, Sax. 
1. To comprehend, fully to perceive in mind, to have knowledge of. 
2. To think, to conceive. | | 

To UnpersrTanD, verb neut. 1. To be an intelligent or conſcious 
deing, to have uſe of intellectual faculties. . 2. To be informed. 
| Unversra'npixG, al. [of underſtand] 1. Intellectual powers, eſpe- 
ally thoſe of judgment, apprehenſion, knowledge. 2. Skill. 3. In- 
lligence, correſpondence, terms of communication. ; 

NDERSTANDING [in ethics] 1s defined to be a faculty. of the rea- 
pals ſoul, converſant about intelligible things, conſidered as intelli- 

e. 1 : | | 


IN 


Unper the Sea 2 phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to be ſo, when ſhe lies 


Unvper the Sun Beams [in aſtrology] is when a planet is not full ſe- 


| UxDERSTANDING, adj: knowing, ſkilful, Addiſon. | 
UnpeRsTA'NDINGLY, adv. [of anderftand} with knowledge. MI. 
ton. | | 


UnversToo'o, pret. and part. paſſ. of anderfand. - 


UNDER TAT ER, abſi. [of ander and trap] a petty fellow ; an in- 
ferior —_ Sai. 


To 
take upon one, to aſſume a character. Not in uſe. Shake ſeare. 2. 
To take in hand, to attempt, to endeavour to do, to enterprize. 3. To 
engage with, to attack. Shakpeare. 4. To have the charge of, to 
be bail or ſurety for, to anſwer for. 

To UxpEATAK E, verb neut. 1. To afſume any buſineſs or province. 
Undertake for me. Iſaiah. 2. To venture, to hazard, Shakeſpeare: 3. 
To promiſe, to ſtand bound to ſome condition. | 

NDERTA'KEN, part, paſſ. of undertake. 

UNDERTAKER Fof unden, Sax. and tager, Dan.] t. One who en- 
gages in projects and affairs, 2. One who engages to build for another 
at a certain price, eſpecially ſome great work. = 

UNDERTAKERs [of the king] the deputies of the purveyors. 

UnperTAKERs, perſons who provide all neceſſaries for the decent in- 
terment of the dead. we 


UnDERTA'KING, alt. [of undertake] attempt, enterptize, engage- 


ment. 8 


U"NDER-TENANT, /b. [of under and tenant] a ſecondary fenant g 
one who holds from him who holds from the owner, | 
UnDeRToo'x, pret. of unertale. 


- UnDERvaiua'TiION, AH. [of ander and value] rate not equal to the 


To UxDER VALUE, verb nd. [of under and value] 1. To eſteem or ae- 


count leſs than the value, to treat as of little worth. 2. To depreſs, to 


deſpiſe; to make low in eſtimation. . | 

| Unvenvarue, ah. [from the verb] a diſparagement, low rate, 
vile pris. IF | | 
UNDERVA'LUER, fubft. . [of undervalue] one who efteems lightly. 


Walton. 


- Uxverwe'nr, pret. of undergo. | | 
UnDERwoo'p [unden-pudu, Sax.] coppice, or any wood that is not 
reckoned as timber, | 
__ Unverwo'ss, ali. [of under and awork) ſubordinate buſineſs, petty 
affairs. Addiſon, © | | | 8 
To Unpzrwors, verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. under auor led or un 
derwrought [of unden-peoncan, Sax J 1. To deſtroy by elandeſtine mea- 
ſures. Shakeſpeare, 2. To labour leſs than enough, : 8 
To UnDerwork, verb neut. to work for an under price. 
UNDERWO'RKMAN, ſubſt, [of under and workman] an inferior or ſu- 
bordinate labourer. AYE.» 6 9 
To UNDERW NI“ TE, verb att. [of unden and pprean, Sax. ] to ſub - 


ſcribe, to write under ſomething elſe. 


UNDERWRI'TTEN 157 unden · pnixan, Sax. ] ſubſcribed. t 
UnDERWRI'TER, /ubt. [of underaurite] an inſurer, fo called from writs 
ing his name under the conditions. | | 
Unpescr1'sep, adj. not deſcribed. 
UnpsscR1'eD, | aw. not ſeen, undiſcovered. * 
Uxpese'RveD, adj. 1. Unmerited, not obtained by merit. 2. Not 
incurred through fault. 5 a | . 
UNnDEsE*RvEDLY, adv, [of undeſerved] without defert, eicher good or 
ill. Dryden. | Tm axed 
 Unpece'rver, fut. one of no merit. She. . 
Unoese'rvinc, adj. 1. Not having merit or worth. 2. Not metitivg 
any particular advantage or hurt; with of. | 
Unnes1'@NeD, agj. done without deſign, accidental, not purpoſed. 
UnpesrcNnEDLY, adv. accidentally, without intention: 
Unvpes!'cnine, 1. Upright, fincere, having no artful or fraudulent 
ſchemes. 2. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe, having no deſign. 
UNDESIRABLE, adj, not to be wiſhed, not pleaſed. Milton. 
UnvpesrReD, ag}. not wiſhed, not ſollicited. 
Unopes1'riNG, adj. negligent, not wiſhing. Dryden. 
UnpesTRO'YABLE, adj. not ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Boy/e. 
UnpesrTro'YED, aj. not deſtroyed, Locle. | 
UNnDETE'RMINABLE, adj. that cannot be determined, impoſſible to 
be decided. Locke. | | 2 
UnpeTe'RMINATE, adj. 1. Not ſettled, not decided, contingent. 
South. 2. Not fixed. More. 5 
 UnNDETER'MINATENESS, or UNDETERMINA'T1ON [of wndeterminate}] 
1. Uncertainty, indeciſion. The latter Hale uſes. 2. The ftate of not 
being fixed or invincibly directed. More uſes the former word. 
„ adj, [ indetermint, Fr.] 1. Not determined, uncer-+ 
tain, undecided, 2. Not limited, not regulated. Hale. 
Unpevo'TED, adj. not devoted. Clarendon. 
Unpxvovu'r, adj. ¶ indevot, Fr.] irreverent. 
Unpzvov'TLY, adv. irreverently. | 
UNDIAPHA'NOUS, adj. 8 not tranſparent. Boyle. 
Uno1'D, pret. of and. Roſcommon. 
UNnr1Ge'sTED, 44. not concocted. 
UnD1ce'sT1BLE, 4d. that cannot be digeſted. - - - | N 
UxDonhr, pret. put . It is queſtionable whether it have a preſent 
tenſe. Spenſer. : | | | 
Unvr'LIGenT [indilizens, Lat.] negligent. 
UNDIM1/NISHABLE, adj. that cannot be diminiſhed. 
UnDimnisHED, adj. not impaired, not kefſened;-  - - 2 
UnD1'NTED, ac. not impreſſed by a blow. Shale ſpeare. 
Unvi'eyeD, adj. {of un and dip] not dipped, not plunged. 
Unpire'cTED, aj. not directed. FE 
Unvisce'RNn:BLE, adj. that cannot be diſcerned, invifible. 
Unpisce'rn1IBLY, adv. inviſibly, imperceptibly.- 
Unp1sce'sneD, adj. not obſerved, not diſcovered, 
Unbiscs'RNEDLY, adv. ſo as not to be undifcovered. Boyle, 
 Unpascz'aninc, adj. wanting diſcernment, injudicious. 
UrpDiscHa'sGEABLE, adj, that cannot be diſcharged. 
Unpiscxa'tceD, adj. not diſcharged. 5 Re 19 20 
Unp1r'sciPLINED, adj. 1. Uninſtructed or untaught. 2. Not ſubdued 
to regularity and order. Taylor.” - „ 046 HAY 
Unp15sco'vERABLE, adj. not to be found out. Rogers. 
UnDisco'verED, adj. not Teen; not found out. 
Unviscaze'T, a4. not wiſe, 1 nat 5 


12 


Fees 


NDERTA'KE, verb act. [of unden, Sax. taxer, Dan.] 1. To 


UNE 


Uxvprscvu1'sED, adj. open, artleſs, expoſed to view. 
Unp18#0'NOURED, aj. not diſhonoured. Shakeſpeare. 
'UnpisMa'ysD, adj. not diſcouraged, not depreſſed with fear. 
Unp1s0nL1'cinG, a/. inoffenſive. Broome. | 
Unpiseg'rsED, adj. not ſcattered. Boyle, 

Unp1$Po'sED of, adj. unſold, not beſtowed. © 
Unp1sPRo'VABLE, adj. that cannot be diſproved. 
Unp1sevu'Tep, adj. that is not conteſted, evident. 


Atterbury. e oe 
Unp1's$1PATED, adj. not ſcattered, not diſperſed. Boyle. 


UxpissoLVED, adj. that is not difſolved... | 
Unp1580/LviNG, adj. never melting. Adden. 
 UnDisTE MPERED, adj. 1. Free from diſeaſe. 2. Free from pertur- 
bation. Temple, 20 TRRON 
UnpisT1/NGUISHABLE, adj. 1. That cannot, be diſtinctly ſeen. 2. 
Not to be known by any peculiar property. . - - . * 
UNnp1sT1'NGU1SHED, a4. 1. Not to be diſcerned from others, not to 
be ſeen otherwiſe than . X71 2. Not marked out hy objects or in- 
tervals, 3- Admitting nothing between, having no intervenient ſpace. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Not marked by any particular property. Denham.” 5. 
Not treated with any particular reſpect. Pope, | 
 UnnisTI'NGUISHING, adj. 1. 
plainly diſcerned. POST nk a e rat 
8 * ah ACTED, adj. not perplexed by contrariety of thoughts or de- 
es. Hoyle. | P ELLIS 
_ UnpisTRA'cTEDLY, adv. without diſturbance from contrariety of ſen- 
timents. Boyle. 3 ofa 
UxpisTRA'CTEDNESS, Aab. freedom from interruption by contraty 
thoughts, Boyle. | 


\ 


Unp1sTu'rBeD, adj. 1. Uninterrupted by any hindrance or moleſta- 


tion. 2. Quiet, free from perturbation. 3. Not agitated. Bacon. 
*UnpisTu RBEDLY, 4dv. without any interruption, calmly. Locke. 
UnpivipaBLE, ad, not ſeparable. Shakeſpeare. SACRED 
Unvivi/ded, adj. Lindi viſus, Lat.] whole, intire, not _ NR 
Unv1v1'NaBLE, 4%. that cannot be known before-hand by divi- 
nation. | "812375; 4 
Unpiv1's1BLE, adj, that cannot be divided or ſeparated. 
. Unvivu'LGeD, adj. ſecret, not promulgated.” _ | | 
To Unpo', pret. andid, part. pail. undone [of undoen, Sax.] 1. To 
take to pieces what was put together; to looſe, to unravel. 2. To 
change any thing done to its former ſtate, to recal or annul any action. 3. 
To bring to deſtruction, to ruin. E | | 
To Unpo a Bear [with hunters] is to dreſs it. 
Unpo'inG, 44. ruining, deſtructive. _ 
Unpoixc, /t. ruin, Aal miſchief. Adaiſon. | 
_ Unoo'xe, ad [of undoen, Sax.) 1. Not wrought, not performed, 
Oc. 2. Ruined, brought to deſlruction. 
Unpou'sTED, ag. Findabitarus Lat.] certain, indiſputable, - 
.\Unpov'8rEDLY, adv. without queſtion or doubt. 
NDOU'BTING, ad, admitting no doubt, certain. 
UNnDRA1INABLE, adj. that cannot be drained or dried up. | 
To Unpra'w, verb act. [of un, and dnagan, Sax.] w draw back; 
as, to undraw the curtains... | X | 
"Unpra'wn, adj. not pulled by any external force. Milton. 
. UnpxEA DED, adj. not greatly fear. | 
" UnDREa'MED, ad}. not thought on. Shakeſpeare. 
To Uxpre'ss, verb ad. 1. 10 
2. To diveſt of ornaments. . 
- UnpxE'ss, a diſhabille, a looſe or neglected dreſs. 9 N 
Unpre'ssED, adj. 1. Not regulated. 2. Not prepared for uſe. 
UxpRT zb, adj. [dhigan, Sax.] not dried. | 
. Unpx1'ven, adj. not impelled either way. 
* Unpro'ssy, 4 free from recrement. J. Phillips. + 
UnDu'BITABLE, adj. e e not admitting doubt. 
＋ : Unpv't [indue, 173 1. Not right, not legal. 2. Not agreeable to 
NDUE'LY, adv. | y, by indirect means, not properly. 
Unpue'Nness, /ubPe. 5 34 095569 ge n | 
U'npuLary, adj. [axdulo, Lat.] playing like waves; playing with 
intermiſſion. Brown. * | | E f 
To U'nvuLaTE, verb af. [undulo, Lat.] to drive backwards and 
forwards, to make to play as waves. Moſtly uſed as a paſlive. ' Hol- 


To UnpuLaTE, verb nent. to play as waves in curls. Pons. | 
UnpuLa'TED, 17 . [indulatus, Lat.] made after the manner of waves; 
as watered filks and ſtuffs, and the grain of wainſcot. | | 
UnpvuLa'T10N, Lat. a motion like that of waves. Elia. ion 
UNnouLATION of the Air, the waving of the air to and fro. | 
UNDULAT1ON [in phykics] a kind of tremulous motion or vibration 
in a liquid, or a ſort of wavy motion whereby a liquid alternately riſes - 
and falls like the waves of the ſea. 1096 J 
UnvyvLaT10N {in ſurgery] a motion enſuing in the matter contained 
in an abſceſs upon ney it. | TH 12 
U'nDuLAaTORY, adj. [of andulate] moving in the manner of waves: 
the ſame as undulation. of * gs 19401 ASH | 
Up rrous, adj. not performing duty, irreverent, difobedient. 
Unpvu'TiFuL, adj. diſobedient, irreverent, NDS | 2 
Unpvu'TiFULLY, adv. diſobedient, not according to duty. 
Unpv'T1FULNEsS, ſub/t, diſobedience to parents, want of reſpect, ir- 
reverence. nne e 
Unpy'inc, ach. immortal, not deſtroyed, not periſning. Milion. 
Unza'sNED, adj. n6t obtained by labour or mẽrie. 
UnzAa'RTHED, adj, driven from the hole. 
UNEa'RTHLY, adj. not terreſtrial.  -Shakefprart.. ' 
1 5 without 3 eee Aa: 
NEA'SINESS, ſubft, unquietneſs of mind, ſtate of being in U 
Unza'svy [mal-ai/t, Fe} 1. Pained, diſturbed in mid . 


Ss £ 


giving diſturbance. 3. Conſtraining, cramping. 4. Not unponſtrained, 

not aged. 5. Peevih, difficult to vals. 6. Diſſieult, - Ont of 

;uſe, 8 r DG Ig 1 OO COPE ITOAS - 1197 
Unza'TABLE, adj. that cannot be eaten. 


UnEza'TEN, a %. not devoured, ' OY 
Unza'TH, adv. [from ea, Sax. eaſy] . Not ca 
Shake/peare. 2. [In Spenſer it ſeems to lignify the ſame as brneath] un- 


bs 


UnDissE'MBLED, adj. 1. Openly declared. 2. Honeſt, not feigned. UNEmMPLO'YED, adj. 1. Not u 


aking no difference. 2. Not to be 


and To BayT1zE compares. 


o pull off one's clothes, to rip off clothes, 


* Unz'x8RetseD, ag}. not practiſed, not experienced. 


 UnexTE'NDED, adj. that is not extended, having no di 


SI | | Ux a1: 


Finn | 
yo Out: of uſe. ' 


UNPF 


der, below. And ſcem'd zneath to ſhake the ſledfaſt ground, 9/7. 


fer 


UX“ DIT VINO, adj. not improving in good life. 

UNtLa'sT1C, adj. not having a ſpungy or claſtic quality. 

UNELE'CTED, adj. not choſen. Shake/peare. 

UNE'LIGIBLE, adj. not worthy to be choſen, Reger. 

Ux#*LoQuENT, adj. not 6 

Ung'LOQUENTNEss {of wn, eloquens, Lat. 2 10%] want of eloquence 

| or employed in any particular wol. 

2. Not buſy 11 6 Ploy ed Y P ar wollks. 
 "UNe'mPTIABLE, ad. not to be empꝛied, inexhauſtible. Ioler. 

UNnegncu'MBERING, adj, being without encumbrance. 

Unenpo'weD,:agj.,.1, Having no dowry. 2. Not inveſled, ng; 

graced. Clarendon. TI 1 

UNngnca'cep, a. not engaged, not appropriated, 

Ux ENO EHD, ad. not obtained, not poſſeſſed. 8 
UxxNJO VIA, adj. that has no enjoyment, that does not enjoy, 
UNENLYGHTENED, adi. not illuminated, © 

UNENLA'RGED, adj. not enlarged, narrow, contra cted. 

UnEensLA'VED, Fay" free, not enthralled. Alaiſon. | | 

 UnenTERTA'INING, a/. giving no delight, nor entertainment, 

Une'nviep, adj. not envied, exempt from envy. 
 , UnznTo'MBED, adi. unburied, uninterred. Dryden.  - 

UnE'qQuaBLE, adj. different from itſelf, diverſe, Bentley, 

_. » Un#qual, 19 1. Not even. 2. Not equal, inferior. 3. Partial 
not beſtowing on both the ſame advantages. 4. {zegel, Fr.] ili matchee, 

diproportionate.. ' 5. Not regular, not uniform. TREE 

4 i wiv RN adj, not to be equalled, . not to be parallel, 
UNE&'QUALLED, adj. Unparallcled, unrivaled in excellence. Y,, 
Unz'QUaLLY, adv. not in equal proportions, in different degrees, 
Une'QUALNEss, ſub/t. ſtate of being unequal, inequality, 

- Unz'qQUITABLE, adj, not impartial, not juſt.” Decay of Piety. 
Uns Vocal, adj. not equivocal. Br Tr | | 
Une'RRABLENESs, /ubf?, incapacity of error. Decay of Pie. 
Unz'tRING, adj. . [inerrans, Lat.] 1. 2 no miliake, 2. 

Uncapable of failure, certain, infallible, Seb SrIAIT, TETIAN urs, 


£ 
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Uneg'rRINGLY, adv. without miſtake. G/anwzlle. + 

Unz8CHE'WABLE, adj. not to be eſcaped, inevitable. Carer, 

Unesy1'eD, adj. not eſpied, not ſeen, not diſcovered. X 

Unzss8'NTIAL, - "ag Not being of the laſt importance, not conſl- 

tuting eſſence, Aadiſon. 2. Void of real being, Milton. | 

UN88T&BLISHED, agj. not eſtabliſhed. | ; 

addon adj. 1. Not even, not level. 2. Unequal, not ſuiting each 

other. ERR. bis 120 i 
Unz'venness, fu. 1. Unequalneſs of ſurface, 2. State of not 
having plainneſs or ſmoothneſs. 3. Turbulence, changeable ſtate. 

_ Un8'viTABLE [intvitable, Fr. inevitabilis, Lat.] not to be eſcaped. 
UNEXaA'CTED, adj. not exacted, not taken by force, 
Uxxxa MIN ED, adj. not tried, hot diſcuſſed, not enquired into. , 

| * EXa'MPLED, aj. being without example, not known by anyy/f86 
ent. | | | . "FA 
\ Unzxceg'PT10NABLE, @4j, againſt which no exception can be taken, 
not liable to any objection. | | 15 72 
_ UnzxCE'PTIONABLY; adv. in & manner not to be excepted againſt | 

UNnexco'c1TABLE, adj. not to found out. Raleigh. | | 

Unexc1's8, adi. not ſubject to the payment of the exciſe, 

Ungxcu'sAaBLE, adj. that is not to be excuſed. 

_ Uns'xecureD, adj. not executed, not done. 

UNnexe"MPLIFIED, adj. not made known by mat ug 


UxRxx Mr, ach. not free by peculiar privilege. Millor. 
Unext'kTED, ag. not exerted or put forth. 7 
UNExHau's TED, adj. not drawn out, not conſumed, not ſpen 
UnzxPa'NnDED, adj. not ſpread out. 

. Unsgxyz'cT8D, azj. not looked for, ſudden. | 
Ungxez'CTEDLY, adv. in a manner not expected, ſuddenly. ſudden- 


7 1 On SOTO not looked for, time or manner, 
neſs. 


t, not 


 Unzxes'r1gnCED; ach. not having tried, not verſcd, not acquainted 
by praftice. | | 
UNExPE'DiENT, adj. inconvenient, not fit. 
UnExPE'RT, ad. {inexpertus, Lat.] unexperienced, 
ledge or ſkill. 

NEXPE'R TNE8S,:/ubff unſkilfulneG. 
UntexPLO'RED, aj. 1. Not ſearched out. 
- Unegxpo'ssD, 44. not laid open to cenſure. 

Unexrou'nDaBLE, aj. that cannot be explained. 
- Unzgxyse'$81BLE;/ad. not to be uttered, ineffable. or expreſ 
Unix 1 1. Not having the power of w aner 
ſing. This is the natural and analogical ſignification, 2.1 
not to be expreſſed. Out of uſe and improper. Milton. 
-» UNExXPRE'SS1BLENESS, ſub. unutterableneſs. be conque 
© \UnExPu”GNABLE, adj. [inexpugnatilis, Lat.] that cannot 
or won by fighting. . 


wanting know 


2. Not tried, not know". 


menſions. 
inguibie ' F r] 


d, not pa 


UnsxTERMINABLE, #4. that cannot be rooted out. ; 
_ UnexTiNGurSHABLE, adj. [of inextinguibilis, Lat. 216 
n not to be put out. IMS nc ren 
NEXTI'NGUISHED, ad, [inextinatus, Lat.] 1. Ung 
out. 2. Not extinguiſhable. Dryden. * 
UNEXTI'RPATED, adj. not rooted out. 
Unvga'pep, ac. not withered. - 
UxrA DN, ad. not liable to wither. 
UNFAILING, adj, not miſſing, certain. 
_  Unryar'; ag. difingenuous, not honeſt. f 
: bee e * nenve-m diſhoneſtly. - 
FAVRNESS, /ubſt. diſhoneſty. 3 
b — 1. Falſe, perfidious. 05 3 5 
NFAI'THFULNEs8, fab treachery; alſo inide n. 
Ural“ rur un, au, treacherouſſ. 5 
UNA hrowun, adj, not fallowed. 
UxrA“LSsITI Bo, 4dj. genuine. 


- del 


do regular ſhape. 


UNF 


Une au [infamatus, Lat.] not famous; alſo infamous, 
| Unyant'L1aR, adj. unaccuſtomed, ſuch as is not common. 
Une a's#H10NABLE, aj. being out of faſhion, not modiſh. 
Une a'sHIONABLENESsS, deviation from the reigning cuſtom. Locke, 


Un#a/s410NAaBLY, adv. [of unfa/bionable] 1. Not according to the 


faſhion. 2. Unartfully. Shakeſpeare. 


'UnFa'snioNED, adj. [ fagonne, Fr.] 1. Not modified by art. 2. 


ving no regular form. 1 | 
a 0 Nel, verb act. to looſe or undo what was faſt. Sidney. 


1 UxrA TAHERED, aj. having no father, fatherleſs. Shakeſpeare. 


UnrAa'THOMABLE, adj. that cannot be fathomed or ſounded by a line; 
alſo that cannot be comprehended, that of which the end or extent can- 
not be found. _. 

UxrATHOMABL Y, adv. ſo as not to be ſounded. Thomſon. 

UnFAa'THOMED, adj. not to be ſounded, 

UnraTi'GUED, adj. unweared, untired, | 

Uv rA vou ABL x, adv. 1. Unkindly, unpropitiouſly. 2. So as not 
to countenance or ſupport, | | 

UnrzA'RED, adj. 1. Not frighted, not terrified. B. John/on. 2. Net 
dreaded. | | | 

UnrEa'sABLE, adj. [ faiſable, Fr.] that cannot be done. 

UnFrE4a'THERED, adj. not-fledged, or covered with feathers. 
UxrEA“TuRED, adj, deformed, wanting regularity of features Dry- 


den. 
_Unrs'p, adj. not ſupplied with food, not fed. 
UnFEes'D, adj. unpaid. 
'Unrze'L ING, adj. inſenſible. „ 
Unrz1'GNED,.adj. ſincere, not counterfeited. 
"Unrer'GNEDLY, adv. ſincerely, without hypocriſy, really. 
UnxE1'GNEDNESsS, /ub/t. ſincerity, reality. BT 
UnFys LT, aj. not felt, not perceived. 
' Unre'ncep, ad}. i. Naked of fortification. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not ſur- 
rounded by any incloſure, having no fence. 81 0 2 
UnrerME'NTED, adj. not fermented, . a 
; UNFE'RTILE, adj. | infertilis, Lat.] unfruitful, not prolific. Decay of 
Piety. Wo; by | 
Fo Unrr'rrER, verb act. to unchain, to free from ſhackles, 
-Unrrcurtv, repreſenting no animal form. Worton. 
'Unz1'LLED, ag. not filled, not ſupplied. - 
UxrI KM. 1. Weak, feble. 2. Not ſtable. Dryden. 
' UnFrL1ABLE, aj. unſuitable to a ſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Une1NnIsHED, of, incomplete, not ended. | 7 
UNT r, adj. 1. 0 unqualified. 2. Unſuitable, improper. 
To Uxrir, verb act. to diſqualify. Gowerument of the Tongue, 
_ Uns1"TTING, ai. not proper. Camden. | 
 Uner/TLY, adv. improperly, not ſuitably. - 
Un#1'TNEss, /a. 1. Unmeetneſs, want of qualifications, 2. Want 
of propriety. _. _. 2-8 | | | 
To Unz1's, verb act. 1. To looſen, to make leſs faſt, 2. To make 
fluid. Dryden. © | | 
Une1'xe, adj. [ fx#, Fr.] 1. Unſettled, wandering, inconſtant, va- 


nt. 2. Not determined. 
Es F1'XEDNEss, fabi. an unfixed ſtate or temper, unſettledneſs. 
'UnrLe'pctp, aj. [vitgaet, Dan, flown] that has not yet got feathers; 
young, not having attained full growth | 
 UneLE's#ED, adj. not fleſhed, not ſeaſoned to blood, raw, Cow- 
Teac adj. unſubdued, not worſted. | 
To UxrOL D, verb ad. [pealban, Sax.] 1. To lay opens to ſpread. 
2. To tell, to declare. 3. To diſcover, to reveal. 4. To diſplay, to 
ſet to view. 5 | 5% | 
Unro'Lvinc, adj. directing to unfold. Shakeſpeare.  _ 
To UnFoo't,, verb act. to reſtore from folly.” Shakeſpeare. | 
 Uxyorsi', or UN TOR BTDDEN, adj. [ Fonbeodin, Sax.] not prohi- 


7 


| bited. | 


Unrors1'pDeEnNEss, the ſtate of being unforbidden. Boyle, 
Uxro'xcEb, agj. [ force, Fr.] 1. Unconſtrained, not compelled. 2. 
Not impelled. Donne. 3. Not feigned. Hayward. 4. Not violent. 
Denham. 5. Not contrary to eaſe. Dryden. hs 
 Unro'sciBLE, a4. wanting force. 11 
UxrokkBODINe, giving no omens. Pope. Mea oi has kh 3G 
_UnrorexNo'wn, adj. not known beforehand, not foreſeen by preſ- 
cience. CCC 
| n adj. not ſeen beforehand, not known before, it hap - 
A ad. circimciſed. Millon. 
UNnFro'RFEITED, ad. not forfeited. | 
_ Unrorco'TTEN, not loſt to memory. Knoll. 
Unrorcr'viNnG, aj. relentleſs, implacable. 14 1 | 
 Unro'rmeD, adj. [informis, Lat.] not put into form, not modified in- 


6 


UnFro'RMED Stars [with aſtronomers] are ſhoſe ſtars which are alſo 
called nebulous or cloudy, and are ſcarce to be ſeen by the bare eye, or 
even by a teleſcope. | asg HH 1 1 Art 

UxroksaK Ex, agj. not deſerted. Hammonlt. 1 

Ux rox TIrIEp, adj. (/ortifi, Fr.] 1. Not fortified, not ſecured by 
2 or bulwarks. 2. Not ſtrengthened, weak; infſirm. 3. Wanting 
ecurity. 8 QUOTE v.29 10 

Unro'sTUNATE, adj. [ infortunt, Fr, of  infortunatus, Lat.] unlucky, 
unhappy, not ſucceſsful. Korg: | 

Ur ro R TUNATELY, adv. unluckily, unhappily. - 144 4 _ 

Unro'RTUNATENESS, /bt. [of unfortunate] unhappineſs, unluckineſs, 
Not in uſe. Sidney. « DANS £15384 

Unrov'carT, adj. [of fought] not fought. Nuallee n. 

UnFov'LED, adj, not foiled, unpolluted. Mare. Tex 1 

Unrov'Np, a4. [finban, Sax.) not found, not met with. 

UnFRa'MEABLE, aj. not to be moulded. Hooker. Y 

Unrra'MED, adj. not formed; not faſhioned. -,,,  _ 


L 


UnFRE'QUENT, adj. uncommon, not happening often, ha i 
to — ile A bad 


To Unrrt'quextT, verb ad. to leave, 


word. F. Phillips. 


"UNFREQUE'NTED, ach. C Heaguentatus, Lat. frequents, Fr.] not often 
gone to, rarely viſited, ſeldom entere .J.... 


Unyrae'QUENTLY, adv: not commonly. Brotun. 


1 
1 
. 


* x: * . . . 


UxrRIEN DED, a. wanting friends, uncountenauced, unſupported  |- 


UxrxMENTNESS [infrequentia, Lat.] ſeldoinneſs. 


3 


UN'G 


Uxerig'nDLINEsSs [of unfriendly] an unfriendly diſpoſition or tragt- 
ment, want of kindneſs. Boyle. 
Unrrit'xDLY, adj. unkindly, not benevolent. 
Unrro'zen, adj. not congealed to ice. Boyle, f | 
Unxxvur'reur. 1, Barren, not prolific. 2. Not fraQifergus.. 3. 
Not fertile. 4. Not producing good effects, 
UnreurTFULNEss, Jubft. fof unfruitful) ſterility, barrenneſs. 
UNnevuLerLLED, adj, not fulfilled. 
Unrvu'Mep, adj. [ fume, Fr.] not ſmoked. 
. To Uneu'gi, verb act. to unfold, to open. 
To Uneu'rnisn, verb af. 1. To deprive, to ſtrip, to diveſt. 2, 
To leave naked. | 
Oxrv'xNis HED, adj. [ of an, and fourri, Fr.] 1. Being without furni- 
ture, or undecorated with ornaments. 2. Unſupplied. 
UA, or UncarxLY, adj. [unzeng, Sax.] awkward, unhand;: 
in doing any thing; uncouth. Sv. 3 
UNOAT'NL x, adv. awkwardly. 
UN OA LLED, 4%. unhurt, unwounded. 
UnGA'RTERED, adj. being without garters. 

UNTERE D, adj. not cropped, not picked. | 
UNGEg/NEARaTED, 4%. unbegotten, having no beginning. Raleigh, 
Unceg'neraTtive, adj. beginning by nothing. Shakeſpeare. 
UncarNFvul., adj. not producing gain. | 

| Unce'vgrous, adj. 1. Not generous, not . bountiful, ſparing. 2. 

Ignominious. Aadiſon. 3 
UNcg'nNgROUSLY, adv. not freely or liberally, unhandſomely. 
Unca"rnISHED, adj. [of un, and garni, Fr.] not ſet off with garniture. 
Uncez'Lp [ungeld, Sax.] 7. e. not to be redeemed by a pecuniary 

compenſation ; as, if a man was killed in committing: of a f 


ſati | lony, he 
Was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary compenſation Gould 


be made for his death. 
UncE 'NIAL, ej. not kind or favourable to nature. Swif?, 
UNGENTEE'L, adj. clowniſh, not gentleman- like. 
UNGENTEE'LY, adv, in a clowniſh manner. | 
UNGENTEE'LNE8Ss uli. [ gentilitas, Lat. gentilaſſe, Fr.] ungentility, 
behaviour not becoming a gentleman. 
UNGE'NTLE, adj. [ gentil, Fr. untractable, harſh, rugged. 
eee adj. illiteral, not becoming a gentleman, Ca- 
rendaon. | 
Unce'NTLENEss, ſalſt. untameneſs, rudeneſs, the oppoſite to mild- 
neſs ; alſo unkindneſs, incivility. ' 
UNce'NTLY, adv. untractably, harſhly, ruggedly. n 
UnczoME'TRICAL, adj. not agreeable to the laws of geometry. 
Unc1'LDeD, agj. not overlaid with gold. 
To UNI ap, verb act. ꝝyndan, Sax. ] to looſen or untie a girdle, to 
looſe any thing tied with a girdle. 
Uxc1'rr, adj. [zynvan, Sax.] ungirded, looſely drefled. © 
UNGLO'R1F1ED, adj. not honoured, not exalted with praiſe and adora- 
tion. Hooker, | f 5 
UncLo'veD, adj. having the hand naked. 
Uncr'vinc, adj. not bringing gifts. Dryden. 
To UncLv't, verb ad. to unfaſten what is glued, to looſe any thing 


cemented. 


To Unco', verb af. to diveſt of divinity. Donne. Dryden uſes it 
paſſively. 5 | | | 
Unco'DLILY, adv. impiouſly, wickedly. 
Unco'DvLiness, /ubf. impiety, negle& of God, 2 Sk 
Unco'pLY,, adj. 1. Not fearing God or his laws. 2. Polluted by 
wickedneſs, Shakeſpeare. Epc: | F 
_ Unao'zep, 4%. un wounded, unhurt. Shakeſprare. ' 
UN ORD, adj. not ſated, not filled. Ny 0 
UnGo'VERNABLE; adj. 1. Not to be governed, not to be reſtrained. 


2. Licentious, wild, unbridled. , 


Unco'vERNABLENESS, ſubft. an ungovernable temper, ' 

Unco'veRneD, ach. 1. Being without government, 2. Licentious, 
wild, unbridled. Fly: Jail FL | 
e adj. 1. Not. gained, not acquired. 2. Not begotten. 


UncRa'cEFuL, adj. not having a good or becoming aſpect, mien or 
air, wanting elegance. MY | 

UncRa'CEFULLY, unhandſomely, unelegantly. 

Uncra'cEruULNEss, a. as. page awkwardneſs, 

Uncea'cious. [gracieux, Fr. of gratigſus, Lat.) 1. Void of grace, 
wicked, odious, hateful. 2. Offenſive, unpleaſing. Dryden. 3. Un- 
acceptable, not favoured. Clarendon. | 

NGRA'CIOUSLY, in an unlucky untoward manner. 
 Uncra'ciousNnEs, /ub/. voidneſs of grace, wickedneſs. 

UNncRA'NTED, adj. [o fan, and garanti, Fr. warranted] not given, 
not beſtowed. | | 

UncRAMMa'TICAL, adj. [grammaticalis, Lat.] not according to the 


rules of grammar. 


nn. verb act. [krappelen, Teut. ] to diſingage what was 
Uncra'TEFUL, 7 [cngratus, Lat. ingrat, Fr.] 1. Unthankful, ma- 
king no returns, or ill returns for kindneſs. 2. Making no returns for 
culture. Dryden, 3. Unpleaſing, unacceptable. Clarendon. | 

Uncra'TEFULLY, adv. 1. nthankfully, 2. Unpleaſingly. 
-Uncra'TEFULNESS, ali. ingratitude ; alſo unpleaſing quality, un- 
acceptableneſs. | 

NGRA'VELY, adv, Without ſeriouſneſs. 

Unczou'NnDED, 44%. having no foundation. 

Unc u'DGinGLyY, adv. without ill- will, heartily, willingly, 
\Uncua'rDeD, a4, [garde, Fr.] 1. Not defended or kept by a guard. 
5 Careleſs, negligent. 3. Not upon one's guard. 4. 9595 heed - 


U'ncuenT axguentun, Lat.] ointment. 5 
 UnauvenT4'ria, Lat. the art of compounding and making oint- 


of 


+ Uxcvs'nTUM, Lat. a ſweet ointment, a perfume, a ſalve ; as, 


+ Un6usnTuM Armarium, Lat. weapon-ſalve. 
Uncuz'ssED, adj, not attained by conjecture. Spenſer, - 
- Uncvr'peD, adj. not directed, not regulated. 
U'xcvts, Lat. the nail of a finger or toe, a ſimilar white and hard. 
part which ſecures the ends of them from external injuries, and is alſo 


an. ornament to them. 


.. U'sevas O Lat. [with anatomifts], a little thin bone in the gteat 
N ; For ner. 


1 
- 


N UiNgE „ _ 


torger! of the orbit of the eye, in which is a hole, where the lacrymal 'T'o Uxno's?, verb act. [hopa, Sax. ] to pull off the hoſe or | ock. 


land lies. ; | | ings. 5 
a U'ncuia, Lat. 1. The hoof of a beaſt. 2. [With geometricians] Unuo'seiTanrt, ag. [inhoſpitalis, Lat.] affording no kindueſy or eg. 
is the ſection of a cylinder cut off by a plane, paſſing obliquely thro' tertainment to ſtrangers ; cruel, barbarous. 
the plane of the baſe and part of the cylindric ſurface, 3. (With ſur- Unno'srius, a, not belonging to an enemy. 7 Phillips, | 
geons] a 0 of hooked inſtrument for extracting a dead fetus out of 29 1 verb act. to drive from the habitation, Moſtly uſed 
the womb. : N. 355 Paſſivel7). 5 
 _U'nevuvs, or Uncu!'curLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a little ſpeck of UxRov'szp, adj. 1. homeleſs, wanting a houſe, 2. Having no ſet. 
a different colour from the reſt of the petala or flower-leaves. '  tled habitation. | | | 
UnHA/BITABLE, adj. [inhabitable, Fr. of. iubabitabilis, Lat.] not ca- Unnov'sELLED, adj, without having received the ſacrament. Shake. 
pable or fit to be inhabited, uninhabitable. Ho/der and Ray. | /peare. Henſel is a Saxon word, for the euchariſt, which ſeems de. 
UNnna'BITABLENESS, an uninhabitable quality, &c. rived from the Latin Sie Hanmer, 


T'o Unna'rr, verb ad. Chapx, Sax. ] to take off the haft of a knife. Unuv'Man, adj. [inhumanus, Lat.] unkind, barbarous, cruel, 
69; . 910 Uxuv'usLED, adj. not humbled, not touched with ſhame or con. 


' UnRa'cxev, adj. not cut, not hewn nor notched with cuts. fluſion. : | 
To Unn'at iow, verb af. [halgian, Sax.] to prophane, to deprire Unnv'sr, ag. Chynx, Sax.] having received no injury, free from 


of holineſs. | | harm, h 
Unna"LLowED, adj. [halxian Sax. ] unſanctified, profane. Uxnv'RTrur, agj. harmleſs, doing no harm. 
Unna'LLowinG, /ub/t. act of profanation.  Unyv'rTevLiLY, adv. without harm, innoxiouſly. 
To Unna'rTER, verb act. [haiter, Du. and L. Ger. halfter, H. Ger. UNnv'sBANDED, adh. [of hup, an houſe, and bonda, Sax. a huſband] 
halpxne, Sax.] to take off the halter from a horſe, to take off a not managing with good huſbandry, 
alter. | | | | To Unav'sx, verb ach. [buſche, Du.] to take off the huſk or ſhell. 
Unna'LTERED, adj. freed from or being without a halter. - Unica'psULAR, adj. [of unicapſularis, Lat.) having but one ſingle 
To -Unua'xp, verb at?, to let go, to looſe from the hand; as, #nhand ſeed -veſſel. 
me, 1. e. let me go. | 


Unna'npInEss, /ubP. [handig, Du.] awkwardneſs. ſome ſuppoſed to be a very rare and beautiful beaſt, like a horſe, having 
UNna'xDLED, aj. not handled, not touched. | one long horn in the middle o fthe forehead twiſted. But this creature 


 Unua/wby, adj. awkward, not cleaver nor dextrous. not being well atteſted to have been ſeen, may well be thought to exi; 
Unaa'npily, adv. awkwardly, | rather from its being mentioned in ſcripture. But Taylor, in his Cnc. 
Unna'npsoms, adj. [handſam, Teut.] 1. Ungraceful, not beautiful. dance, refers us to Shaw's Travels, Supplement, p. 91. and ſubjoins, 
2. Illiberal, diſingenuous. 3. Indecent, as panty, © 2154 [that it has a horn upon its noſe — that there is one, in Dr. Mia, 
UNHa'NDSOMENES:, ſubf. 1. Want of beauty. 2. Want of elegance. muſzum, about 37 inches; and another in Sir Hans Sloan's 32 inches 
3. Illiberalneſs, diſingenuity. 3. Indecency, rude neſs. 0 long; where alſo are ſeen two horns about 25 inches long, which grew 
UnnyAa'NDSOMELY, adv. 1. Inelegantly, ungracefully. 2. Diſin- on the noſe of the ſame animal; which ſhews that the rb:inoceros has ſync 
genuouſly, illiberally. 3. In an indecent, uncivil manner. | times #2v0 horns. Dr. Parſon's Diſſertat. on this animal. PG gb 
Unna'NGeD, aj. not put to death by the gallows. : Tranſafions, No. 470. See alſo Kollen's account of the Dutch ſettlemen; 
UNna'e, ſubſe. miſluck, ill fortune. Sidney. | 7 at the Cape of Good-hope.” Tho' after all, the learned Bochar: ſuppoſe; 
Ur nA“ Tiro [this word ſeems a An from un happy, which yet the Scripture-r/m (Which the Septuagint render E,, or uncr;) 
is never uſed as a verb] made happy. Shakr/peare. | to have been a #4vo horned animal, and of the buffalo kind. Sec Max- 
UxHaA'PPINESS, 2 1. Miſery, infelicity. 2. Calamity, diſtreſs. Tyger, and read, not from man and zyger ; but from the Greek tail qua, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Misfortune, ill-luck. / * 3;  mantichora, See ELIAN and PLinY. . 
Unna'ePiLY, adv. in an unfortunate manner, miſerably, wretch- Unicory, a bird. Grezw, 580 ee ee 
edly. | 1 2 "0 SELL Sea-Un1corn, a fiſh about 18 or 20 feet in length, having a he:dlike 
Uxna'eyy, unfortunate, unlucky, miſerable, diſtreſſed. a horſe, and a white horn in the middle of the forchead about fire hand- 
To Unara'aBOUR, verb act. [henebenga, Sax. to diſlodge, to drive fuls long : its ſcales are as big as a crown piece, and it has fix large ns 


from ſhelter. . - like the end of a galley oar. The horn of this fiſh -is ſuppoſcd to be 
Unnra'rBouURED, ad. affording no ſhelter. Milton. what is believed to be the horn of the creature before mentioned. g 
UnnxDENED, adj. not confirmed, not made hard. Shakeſpeare, © UNIC Nos, adj, [unicornus, Lat.] having but one horn. 


U'niroRM, adj. [uniforme, Fr. Sp. and It. aniformis, Lat.] 1. Ofone form 
Unna'RmED, a. unhurt, not injured.  _ - . or faſhion, regular, having all parts alike, keeping its tenour, ſimilar to 
Unna'RMFUL, a4. innocent, innoxious. 5 itſelf. 2. Conforming to one rule, agreeing with each other. | 
UNnHAaRMo'NIOUS, adj. [harmonieux, Fr. of harmonia, Lat.] 1. 'Diſ- Unirorm Flowers, or UniroRM Planys, are ſuch as are all round of 

| Proportionate, not ſymmetrical, 2. Unmuſical, ill-ſounding, difcor- the ſame figure, having the fore and back parts, as alſo the right and 

ant, jarring. | | i | left parts exactly alike. 


U 


NHA RDY, adj. feeble, timorous, tender. 


To Unna'sness, verb ad. [deſbarnacher, Fr.] 1. To take off the xIroRu Motions [of bodies) are the ſame with equable or equal 


harneſs, to looſe from the traces. 2. To diſarm, to diveſt of ar- motions, | 
mour. 7 2h . Uniro'RMITY, ſub. [unifermits Fr. uniformitd, It. unifornites, Lat 
Jo Uxna'se, verb a8. hæpyan, Sax. ] to undo a haſp. 1. Reſembling itſelf, even tenour. 2. Regularity, a fimilitude or re. 
NHA'ZARDED, adj. not put in danger, not adventured. ſemblance, as in figures of many ſides and angles reſpectively equal and 
- Unna'Tcxtv. 1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 2. Not brought to anſwerable one to another, | 
light. Shakeſpeare. bait, zen U'niFoRML v, adv. [uniformiter, Lat. uniformement, Fr.] after an 
_ UnnsAa'LTHFUL, . [of hæl and pull, Sax.) fickly, unwholſome. uniform manner. | 
UnKEA'LTHFULNESS, or UNHEA'LTHINESS, Jubf?. [of hal and pull. To U'miry [unificare, Lat.] to make one, to reconcile. : 
nerye, Sax. ] ſicklineſs, an unhealthful quality, ſtate or condition. Bull Uxiok NTS, was, according to Voltaire, given at Rome in the 
 Unugea'LTHFUL =_ ſame with «»healthy] wanting health. month of September, A. C. 1713, in which 103 propoſitions of father 
 Unnz4/sv, aj. [hynan, Sax. to hear] 1. Not heard, not perceived Queſnel (who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Janſeniſm) were condemned. 
by the ear. 2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 3. Unknown in cele- The king of France (ſays he) had demanded this bull in order to pre” 
bration. Milton. 4. Unheard ; obſcure, not known by fame. 5. vent a ſchiſm in the Gallican church; and yet when arrived in e 
Unheard V; unprecedented, E tit raiſed almoſt all France againſt it.” Nor was that grand nondrgus Wit 
To U NEA AT, werb ad. to diſcourage, to depreſs. Shakeſpeare. - all his power able to quench the flame, which it occaſioned there 5 7% 
Unnea'rtY, adj. [heonra, Sax. ] inſincere. nor all the enſuing artifice and management of the duke of Orleans #1 
UxnEE“DED, adj}. [behever, Sax. ] unregarded, not thought worthy of the next reign; for tho' a body of dofrine was compoſed which almo f 
notice. | I's" OS | '* / contented both parties; and tho' [after the great council] the pa- Haren 
UNHEE'DFUL, adj, careleſs, regardleſme. ittſelf being ſomewhat humbled, * enregiſtered the edi, which ordaine 


Unnge'"DFULNBss, /ub/t, [of heran and pullnerye as. careleſneſs, the acceptation of the bull and ſuppreſſion of appeals ; and the whole 
regardleſſneſs. C . y | Eb —ä thought to be at an end: yet Voltaire has live by bd 


NHEE'DING, adj. negligent, careleſs. | himſelf miſtaken in his prediction about the fall of Janſeniſm ; 4 = 
Uxuxspv, ag. precipitate, ſudden, Milton. | conteſt ſeems now revived in France with as much warmth as ee. © 

To UxUE“LE, verb ad. to uncover, to expoſe to view. Spen/er. JansEN18M, and read there 1713 inſtead of 1705. "ſave [{ay's 
UxnE“LTED, adj. unaſſiſted, having no auxiliary, unſupported. „They did (6; but not without the wonted reſerve of u ag 1 
Unne'LPFUL, adj. giving no aſſiſtance. | | Voltaire] i. e. the maintaining the berries of oy W. tone 
UE wu, adj. not hewn, ; | church andthe laws of the realm. Le fiecte de Louis XIV. n. 
UNnnr'peBOUND, adj. lax of maw, capacious. Milton. | 2 4 GT p: 295: 1 ſpoken of 
To UNH“N E, 3 act. [of heng, or hangſel, Da.] 1. To take off VUnita'siareD [of wnus, one, and /abium, Lat. à lip] ſpo 


the hinges. 2. To diſplace by violence. 3. To confuſe, to diſorder. flowers that have but one flower- cup. 3 
To Uxno'aRD, verb ad. hond, Sax.] to take out of a hoard, to UNIMA“OINADLE, adj. [of imaginable, Fr.] not to be 108! 
cy to ſteal. 34.40 hal - i fancy, not to be conceivet. gd 
NHO'LINESS, fußt. [of halts and neyre, Sax.) wickedneſs, profane- Unima'cinaBLY, adv. to a degree ſo as not to be imagine he imi- 
neſs. S abt ; UNVTMITADLE, ach. (inimitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] not to be im 
Uxno'LY, ac. [haliz, Sax.) 1. Prophane, not hallowed. 2. Im- tated. | : 
pious, wicked. | r | UniMMo'RTAL [of an and immortalis, Lat.] not immo 
Uxno'NESH ¶inbonęſlas, Lat.] diſhoneſt. N. Meer. 5107 £95! | | 
_ Unug'xnouRED, adj. 1. Not regarded with veneration, not celebrated. UngemPLo'yED, adj. [of employs, Fr. not made uſe of, Ec. oy 
2. Not treated with reſpect. | | | pts. UniMPRE'GNATED, adj. [of inpregnutus, Lat.] not impreg 
To Uxnoo'dwink, verb act. [of hob and pincian, Sax. ] to remove UxIurATR ABLE, adj. not liable to waſte or diminution. 
any thing that obſtruRs the ſight. | | es 33 CL UNniMPA1'RED, a4, not diminiſhed, not worn out. 
To Unyoo's, werb a&.-[hoce, Sax.] to take off from a hook. UniMmPLO'RED, adj. not ſolicited. nity. Pope. 


Unno'eed, or U " for. adj. , : : adj. | airs of dig 
NHO'PE NHOPED for, adj [zehaper, Sax.) unexpected, UNniMPO'RTANT; 44% — — nor teazed to compliance 


ned by the 


rtal, mortal: 


greater than hope had promiſed, I n How UN1MPORTU NED, a. t tea 
Unzo'PEPUL, adj. [of hopa and pull, Sax.] from which no good is to Unimyro'vaBLE, ad, incapable of melioration. lier of not beits 
be 88 leaying 107. Ropes | 5 Unimero'VEABLENESS, ſubft. [of unimprovab/e] qualit) 
NHO'PEFULNESS, .. [0 : and nee, Sax. ] quality of improveable. 0 { Not 
yung no hope of good. EW lobed ods :; th, | } Baus ene, adj. 1. Not made more knowing. Pope. * 
To Unno'ssx, verb a2. [honpe, Sax.) to pull off a horſe, to throw taught, not meliorated by inſtruction. ets; Bo 
| 81 0 no ' 3 


Unincar'abaBie; adj. admitting 2 
p - " : 1 UxiY 


from the ſaddle. 


* 


U'nicorn {wnicornis, of anus, one, and cornu, Lat. a horn] is by 
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UxiDEA AED, adj. not having gained affection. 
Uninpi'FFERENT, partial, leaning to a fide. Hooker, 
 Untnpv'sTRIOUs, adj. not diligent, not laborious. Decay of Piety. 
UninNFLA'MED, adj. not ſet on fire. Bacon, # 
Uninro'RMED, adj. 1. Untaught, uninſtructed. 2. Unanimated, 
not enlivened. | | | 
UnineLa'MMABLE, 44. [inflammer, Fr.] that cannot be made to flame 


or be ſet on fire. Boyle. 


Unincz'nuous, adj. illiberal, diſingenuous. Decay of Piety. 
UninNHA'BITABLE, @4j, unfit to be inhabited. 
Uninaa'BITABLENESS, ſub/?. incapacity. of being inhabited. Boy/e, 
UniNHA'BITED, adj. [izhabitatus, Lat.] having no inhabitant. 
Un1'xjuzeD, ag. unhurt, _— no harm. | 


Unixscrr'seD, * having no inſcription, ; 
Uninse!RED, adj. not having received any ſupernatural inſtruction 
or illumination. 


UninsT&Ru'cTEp, adj. not helped by inſtitution. 

UninsrRu'cTED, adj. not conferring any improvement. 

UninTE'LLIGENT, adj. not knowing, not ſkilful, not having con- 
ſciouſneſs.. 

UNINTELLIG1B1'LITY, ſabſt. quality of not being intelligible. Burnet. 


_. UninT#e'LLIG1BLE, adj. [of intelligible, Fr. of Lat.] that cannot be 


underſtood. | | 
UninTE'LLIGIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be underſtood. 

- UninTE'LLIG1BLENESS, /ub/t. [ intelligible, Fr.] uncapableneſs of be- 

ing underſtood, 

5 * adj. not deſigned, happening without deſign. 

oyle. 

UNn1'NTEREssED, or Uni'NTERESTED, adj. [intereſſe, Fr.] diſintereſted, 

not having intereſt, Dryden uſes the former word, | 
UNINTERMI'TTED, adj. [of intermiſſiu, Lat.] continued, not diſcon- 


tinued, not interrupted, 


UNINTERMT'XED, adj. not mingled. 
UninTERRU'PTED, 44. [interruptus, Lat.] continued, not broken, 


not interrupted. 


UniT#&RU'PTEDLY, adu. without interruption. 
UniNTHRA'LLED, adj. [of önæl, Sax. ] not enſlaved or brought into 


UniNTRE'NCHED, adj, not intrenched. | 
- Uninve'sTiGABLE, a4j. not to be ſearched out 

Uninv1'TeD, adj. [invite, Fr. of Lat.] not invited. 

_ Unyo'tneD, ad. [ jointe, Fr.] not joined together. 
To Unjor'nT, verb ad. [dejoindre, Fr.] — Jp out of joint. 

UnJoi'xTED, adj, 1, Disjointed, ſeparated. 2. Having no articula- 
tion. Grew. _ - _ 

U'x10n, Fr. and Sp. [amone, It. of unio, Lat.] 1. The act of combi- 
ning or joining ſeveral things into one, —_ that concord or agree- 
ment which ariſes from ſolemn leagues, offenſive · and defenſive, made by 
ſovereign 2 and ſtates. 2. Concord, conjunction of mind or in- 
tereſts. Union with God. Taylor. 3. A pearl: not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ [In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe] a combining or conſolidating of two churches 
into one. Fe 

Un10N of Acceſſion, is when the united benefice becomes a member and 
acceſſory of the principal. | | 

Union by Confuſion, is that where the two titles are ſuppreſſed and a 
new one created including both, ? $11 14) 

Un1on Philoſophical eme to Dr. Grew] is uſed for one of the 
three ways of mixture, being the joining together of atoms or inſenſible 
particles ſo as to touch in a plane, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the 
cryſtallization of ſalts, Ic. 8 

Union {in architecture] is the harmony between the colours in the 
materials of a building. A ke} 

Union [in metaphyſics] is the concourſe of many beings in order to 
make one individual. 

The Union of Divine Perſons =—=— The Scripture-dofrine on this head 
ie never amuſes us with metaphy/ic ſpeculations} is clearly _ 
aid down in the following texts; Col. c. 1, v. 19. c. 2. v. 9. and Fo 
c. 10. v. 29, 30. compared with c. v. ver. 19, 26, 30. c. 17. v. 11, 21. 
and 1 Cor. c. 3. v. 8. Nor are the ſentiments of antiquity leſs apparent. 
Thus St. Juſtin, who conſtantly reſolves the production of the den into 


the Father's vill and power, ſays of Him, that he is erep®- apidpuw;'s of 


v, . e. is different from him in number, but not in ſentiment or will; 
and again, axwpir@- wr Jurazurs, i. e. that he is inſeparable from him 
in point of power; the meaning of all which is, that the Son is not to be 
conſidered as an independent agent [for ſo St. Pele explains himſelf] 
but as one who receives all his power and authority from his Father, 
and employs it in ſtricteſt conformity to his auill. Fuftin. Diclg. cum Tryph, 
Ed. R. Steph. Z. 69. And as to the main body of the Antenicenes, we 
have produced their ſentiments on this head, under the words Divift E, 
$UBORDINATION, TRITHEISM, and MoNARCHY of the Univerſe, Cx- 
RINTHIANS, &c. Not to obſerve how much the ſame portraitare of this 
divine union is given us by both the Diony/ii, and Gregory Thaumaturgus 
quoted by Biſhop Bull in his Defence of the Nicene Creed, Ed. Oxon, P. 
31, 232, 236, and 253. And if we deſcend lower down, we ſind the 


enſe of the Greek church comprized in a few words, by the great 
ue of Antioch, held in the fourth century, and-whoſe canons make 
0 


conſiderable a part of the eccleſiaſtic code; for, after having con- 
demned thoſe who ſhould affirm *© there was a time aubem the Son of CO 
was not, ſhe adds, © that by maintaining three divine perſons, ſhe di 
not advance the doctrine of THREE coDs.3 for we know ¶ ſay they] but 
ONE SELF-PERFECT, and UNBEGOTTEN, UNORIGINATED, and iNvisf- 
BLE Gop, wiz. the God and Farnzz of the Only-begotten, who alone 
exiſts of himſelf; and who alane, of his unbounded goodneſs, commun 


| cates exiſtence to all others.” — And then explaining herſelf on the 27. 


ticle of union, ſhe ſubjoins, We believe 


| fore in the all · perfect 
moſt holy triad. And when affirming the Father to be God, and the 


JF Son; we do not acknowledge them to be xv Gods, but one, '*ac- parts, 


cording to the dignity of godhead, and the one oro [or accurate] - 
CONNEXION of the kingdom; wavrap hen xabon Te worgO- Tarriur, 
* avT# Ty vie, Wc. i. e. the Father having the abſolutely ſupreme 
command over all, and over the Sow himſelf; and the Son being ubjefted ' 
to the Father; but reigning over thoſe beings: that came into exiſtence © 
thro Him, and beftowing the grace of the Holy Spirit on the ſaints,” ac- 
3 to the Father's aui. Socrat. Hiſt. Ed. Rob. Stepb. p. 197, 

They are fo in ee, and in 2 moral eſtimate; tho“, who in 
15 ' J ? a 5 * A 


id 2. To make to agree. 


UNI 


firianeſe of ſpeech is the one God, the council ſufficiently de® 
clares both before, and after. We find the ſeme kind of phra- 
ſeology, and the ſame /o/ution of this /cripture- problem in St, Ori- 
gen, adv. Celſ. Ed. Cantab. p. 383, 380, 388. As alſo in Lac- 
tantius, Lib. IV. c. 29. Above all, ſee DiruzIisu, HyrosTA- 
81s, and Chriſſian Woksnir. But if the reader is deſirous to 
amuſe himſelf with ſome Hypotheſes, which approach nearer to 
our modern way of thinking; he may conſult the words DiMRxRI- 
T, CIRCUMINCEsSION, NoETIans, PRoBOLE, REvuLlsion, 
and ScnoLasT1c Divinity, compared, 
' Perſonal Unton, or Union hypoſtatica/ [with modern divines] is the 
union of the divine Logos, or 2d perſon of the Trinity, with a rational 
foul and human body; 2 with St. /reneus, and Nowatian, and the main 
body of the Antenicenes, it is the union of that divine Perſon with a Hu- 
man * body. © As the ark, ſays he, was covered with pure gold both 
within and without : ſo the body of Chriſt was pure and ſplendid; being 
adorned by the Logos from within; and guarded by the Spirit from <vith- 
out, [meaning that Spirit which deſcended and reſled upon our Saviour's 
perſon at his baptiſm] wa «& apPorigur To my Pars ro Procw mapadnx0ny 
7. e. (if I underſtand him aright) chat from both, the Two natures might 
be evidenced ; the divine from the indwelling Logos; and the human [or 
corporeai] from that attendant Spirit, by which our Saviour's body, was 
flanked: and guarded from avithour.” Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 468. But the 
reader will-ſee more of antiquity on this head, under the words, Ix cAR- 
NATION, CERINTHIANS, MaNnHoop of Chriſt, and Ok1GcenisM, com- 
pared. See alſo the word TxINIT Y, and read there [after Gr.] In the- 
ology, it imports „res divine perſons, the Father, Oc.“ for a Trinity 
(as archbiſhop Tillotſon well obſerves) is nothing but three of any thing.” 
So a Trinity of Perſons is three perſons; Tho', N. B. It may admit a 


query, Whether e:#her of theſe terms was as yet imported into the church, 


at the time when St. /renzus flouriſhed, See VALENTINIANS. 

With Apollinarius (and I think alſo with his friend St. Athanaſſus, 
in his tract againſt the Sabe//ians) it was the union of that divine 
perſon, with a human body, attended with its vital principle, or 

that kind 45 aul, which is common to the 2vhole animal creation; 
which induced St. 4u//in (who loved his joke) to ſay, © that 
Apollinarius had denied Chriſt the foul of a man, and, given him 
that of a brute.” But ſec AroLLiNakius, DimerITE®, Homo- 
beg Pass1BLE, PERFECT Man, and THEANTHROPOs com- 

ared. | 

Une [in painting] is the ſymmetry or, agreement between the ſe- 
veral parts of a piece of painting, ſo that they apparently conſpire to 
form one thing. | 2 | 

_ Pearls, thoſe pearls which grow in couples, the beſt ſort of 

ww. 

Un1'yaRrouUs, adj. [of unus, one. and paris, Lat, to beget] bringing 
one at a birth. | | | 
* U'nison, adj. [uniſſon, Fr. uniſuono, It. uniſonus, Lat.] ſounding 
alone. | | 15 | 
Unison, at. 1. One and the ſame ſound, a ſingle unvaried note, 
whether by one voice, or divers voices ſounding in the ſame tone. Pope. 
2. The agreement of two notes or ſtrings of an inſtrument in one and 
the ſame tone. | | | 

U'xiT, ſubſt. [unus, unitas, Lat. unit, Fr. unita, It. uno, Sp.] 1. One, 
the leaſt number, or the root of numbers; thcangnificant 1 of a num- 
ber. 2. [In arithmetic] the laſt figure on the right hand is the unit or 
place of units. 3 

UnirTa'rIAns, are all ſuch, who affirm, that He, and He only, is 
(in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech) the one Goa, whoſe * Godhead or dominion ex- 
tends over all things, and perſons without exception ; and that to make 
an exception in favour of any perſon or prom: whatſoever, is in effect to 
overthrow the doctrine of a one God : Becauſe abſolute ſupremacy will not 
admit of number ; and RY whoever denies the one God and Fa- 
ther of all to be Alo the one God, denies him to be ar aLL the one 
God; and whoever denies him to be atone the moſt High, denies 
him to be AT ALL the mf? High. How far this ſentiment agrees 
both with antiguity, and the fcripture-doctrine of the Son's, and 
Spirit's divinity, the reader will beſt judge for himſelf, by comparing 
what has been offered under the words Gop, Deiry, Drtxe15M, 
PavuLianisTs, Firſt Causk, SUPREMACY, SUBORDINATION, Union 
of Divinity, GaosT, Dove, SABELLIans, CIRCUMINCES810n, GRACE ; 
and, above all, Monarcur of the Univer/e, together with their reſpec- 
tive notes and references. „ 

* T take this to be the true definition of an Unitarian, whether an- 
cient or modern; and whether he does, or does not hold thoſe 
particular tenets that were condemned by the council of Nice: 
nor ſhould it be diſſembled, that ſome things are now decry'd 
under the name of Arianiſn, which were formerly common truths, 
and allowed on all hands; not thoſe excepted, which diſtin- 

iſhed themſelves by the warmeſt zeal againſt the .{rian cauſe. 

— which we may place that great and fundamental doctrine 

of ALL religion, whether natural or reuealed, which is above de- 

ſeribed; as from many a citation from antiquity there 

referred to. And as to this confuſion of characters, the reader 

* will find it to have been an arrifice, as old as the fourth century; 

if we may credit biſhop Bull's report, in his Defence of the Ni- 
cene Faith, Ed. Oxon. p. $17: 

To Un1'Tt, verb ad. [unitus, Lat.] 1. To join two or more into one. 

To make to adhere. Viſeman. 4. To join. 

Dryden. 5. To join in intereſt. Gengſis. 

To UniTE, verb neut. 1. To join in an act, to concur, to act in con- 
cert. 2. To coaleſce, to be cemented or conſolidated, to grow into one, 
to become one. - 

Ur r EDI v, av." with union; fo as to join. Dryden. 

Ur TER, /«b/. the perſon or thing that unites. G/armville. 
Uni'TION hs iti 


s 


J the act or power of the uniting disjointed 
eonjunction, coalition. A word proper, but little uſed. iſeman. 
” Uni'T1ve. adj. [of anite] that is of an uniting quality. Norris. | 
Ucirr, faſt E unitẽ, Fr. wnita, It. wnidad, Sp.] 1. The 


late of being one, oneneſs. 2. Conjunction, concord, union, unifor- 


mity. Hooker. 4. Agreement. 15 1 | 
mTY [in God] 1s an incommunicable attribute by which he is one 
and no more. See God. | 
Unrry [in arithmetic] the firſt principle of number. | 
Unity of Paſſeſſion [in law] a joint poſſe*.on of two rights by ſeve. 
ral titles; as when a man, wars br abs ev: afterwards buys ho 
f 1 « $44 SJ 12 „ . | 


== 
F. 4 


UNI | 
| fee fimple. which extinguiſhes his leaſe, and he is now become lord of 2 contrary to equity ot juſtice: Applied both to perſons and 
the ſame. | ngs. | | 

Unity [in dramatic performances] the principle by which the tenor of NJU'STIFIABLE, «df that cannot be juſtified, not to be defended. 

the ſtory and propriety of repreſentation is preſerved, 1s three-fold, of ac- UnjusTiFrABLY, illicitely. . . 

tion, time, and place, Theſe unities have been eſtabliſhed by critics, Unyu'sriF1aBLENEss, ſub. the ſtate or quality of not being juſti. 

to bring the drama as near to nature as is poſſible. , bogs fable. Clarendon. Eh | 

But V. B. The unity of place the ancients did not intend the keeping Unyu'sT1F1aBLY, adv. in a manner not to be juſtified. | 

to one ſcene throughout the whole play: For in the ax of Sopbocles, the Unyv'srLY, ady, | injuſls, Lat. injuſtement, Fr.) in a manner con. 

firſt ſcene opens at the outſide of 4jax* tent; from whence the ſcene af- 9 to juſtice. a : | 

terwards ſhifts into a wood at ſome diſtance from the Greek camp; NJU'STNESS [mjuflitia, Lat. Te Fr.] injuſtice, 

where the chorus, conſiſting of his marines, wanders in ſearch of him; U'nxazpness, ſolitarineſs, loathſomeneſs. | 

and where he falls upon fis ſword. Had Mr. Addi/on been aviſed of UK ETU BRD, or UN RMT, adj. [of un, and cæmban, Sax. Incomp- 

this, he would ſcarce have made the governor's hall in Utica the place tut, Lat.] not combed. Spen/er applies them to rhymes ; meaning rug. 
in which every thing, both of the political and amorous kind, is tranſ= ged, rough, or unpoliſhed. The Scots alſo retain it. 
acted. | f To Unk#'yneL, verb ad. [of un, and chenil, Fr. canile, Lat.] 1. To 
UniTty of Aion, is the firſt of the three unities appropriated to the put or rouze out of his kennel, to drive from his hole, 2. To rouze 
drama: Two actions that are independent will diſtract the attention and. from its ſecrecy or retreat, Shaleſpeare uſes it reciprocally. 
concernment of the auditors, and preclude that beauty and excellence of Unxe'nT, adj, [of an and kent] unknown: Obſolete. Spenſer, 
. compoſition which we have already given from lord Shaft/bury, under Unx#/eT, adj. 1. Not kept, not retained, 2. Unobſerved, un. 

the word TA nLATuxB. And as to the other two unities, I'm inclined obeyed. Hooker, 1 

to think, that the not- violating the yROBABLE, is a far better rule and NKI'ND, adj. [of un, and cyn, Sax. or kind, Ger.] unfriendly, not 

ſtandard, than a rigid attachment to one fing/e /cene, or to that quantity benevolent, not favourable. 3 | 

of time which is meaſured by one revolution of the ſun's diurnal motion. Unx1'npLY, adj. [of un and kind] 1. Unnatural, contrary to nature, 

Nor do I remember that Ariforle, in his Arte Poetica, where he treats Milton. 2. Unfavourable, malignant. Milton. 

in ſo diffuſe a manner on dramatic compoſition, makes any mention of Unx1'noLY, ady. in an unfavourable manner, without kindneſs or 
either. | | affeftion. 

Unju'Dce, adj. not judged or tried, not determined judicially. Unx1/nDNEss [of unkind] ill will, malignity, want of affection. 
rior. | To Unx1'NG, verb ad. to deprive of royalty. Shakeſpeare uſes it pal. 


U 'RSAL, adj, Fr. ; ale, It. of univerſalis, Lat.] 1. Ge- ſively, _ N | 
e eee eg ö . or Unc1'sT, adj. not kiſſed. Shakeſpeare. 


ueral, belonging or extending to all, common. 2. Total, whole. Dry- | 
den. 3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars. 15 U'NKLE, ſubſt. uſually written Uncle [oncle, Fr.] the brother of a fi- 
Unive'ssaL, ſubſß. the whole; the general ſyſtem of the univerſe. ther or mother. ; ; 
Not in uſe. Ra/eigh. . e To Unxni't, verb act. [of un, and enixxan, Sax.) 1. To undo 2 
UntveR8aL Propoſitions and Expreſſions. ©* ALL univerſal expreſſions, knot or knitting, to unweave ; to ſeparate, Shakeſpeare. 2. To open in 
ſays a late judicious writer, even in their utmoſt univerſality, are, in the general. Shakeſpeare. | 
nature of wind ot neceſſarily and always underſtood to extend only to Unx«n1'T, part. pa. [of un, and enixxan, Sax. ] not knitted, 


all of the kind ſpoken of, and in the /en/e ſpoken of, whatſoever it be.” Jo Uk NOW, verb act. to ceaſe to know. Smith. | 
From whence he infers, juſtly enough, © that general excluſive terms not UnxNno'wABLE, adj. not to be known. Uſed as a noun ſubſtantive 
only ſometimes, but akways and neceſſarily leave room for /uch tacit ex- by Watts. . | | 8 

ceptions, as every (even the meaneſt) man's common ſenſe is always ſup- UnKno'wine, adj, [of an, and cnapan, Sax.) 1, Ignorant, not 
poſed to know, that (of neceſſity) they cannot but be excepted even knowing: Commonly with of. 2. Not practiſed, not qualified. 

out of the moſt wriver/al expreſſions.” And indeed St. Paul himſelf has Unxno'wincrLy, adv. ignorantly, without knowledge, Addiſon, 
| ſuggeſted this rule of interpretation, 1 Cor. c. xv. v. 27. When heſayeth, Unknown, adj. 1. Not known, 2. Greater than is imagined. Ja- 
ALL THINGS are put under him, if is manifeft that uE mult be excepted, con. 3. Not having cohabitation. „„ 
ah did put all things under him. And by parity of argument, ſhould it Unxnown # one, without his knowledge or participation, without 
be affirmed, that arr men are 3 Adam; I ſuppoſe we communication. Addiſon. | | 
ſhould ſcarce think any one in earneſt, who would infer from hence, UnLa'sourED, aj. 1. Not produced by labour. 2. Not cultivated 
that Adam did not belong to the Zumar ſpecies ; becauſe if ſo—he muſt by labour, untilled. 3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. Un/abeured beauties 
have been derived from himſelf. And yet we have ſeen a reaſoning no leſs riſe. Ticke/. - 

* ridiculous than this, advanced in a certain religious controverly. See To UxLAa'ce, verb neut. 1. To looſen as thing faſtened with ſtrings. 
Gen1vs of Language, compared with John, c. i. v. 2, 3. Cole}. c. i. 2. To take off a lace, to looſe a lady's dreſs. 3. To make looſe; to 
v. 15, 16. and Rewel. c. iii. v. 14. | | put in danger of being loſt : Not in uſe. You unlace your reputation. 


, * 2 yo. * N hakeſptare. + ? : 
* »Tis ridiculous in Dr. to aſk ; becauſe no one Anoweth po . 3 . 
" the Father, but the Son, does it therefore follow, that the Father To UnLacn a Coney [in carving] is to cut it up. 


: 4 2 To UnLa'pe, verb neut. 1. To unload, to exonerate that which car- 
himſelf does not know the Father? And becauſe one had @ name ie, 2. T0 ff.. wth wi ents: 3. To put out: 


written, which no one knew but he himſelf; and to another was Uſed of a ſhip. To unlade her burthen. 42:. 


given a new name written, which no one knoweth ſave He that A.” 1. 
receiveth it, (Revel. C. xix. v. 12. and c. ii. v. 17.) does it there- . 4 Han . 4 . 2 not fixed. 2. Not pacified, not ftil- 


fore follow, that HE who gave this name, was ignorant of it him- : 4 
a 55 | . UNLa'c, ſubft, [unlage, Sax. ] a wicked or unjuſt law. 
ot W on Dr. Waterland 5 Second Hence & his 2 Uns. zur rä, adj. not bewailed nor deplored. 

8 * Io UnLa'TCn, verb act. to open by lifting a latch. 
UNIVERSAL. Eguinoctial Dial, a mathematical inſtrument to find the UNnLAUDABLE, adj. not commendable. 
latitude, the hour of the day, and moſt propoſitions on the globe.  Untav'vasLY, adv.- in a manner not commendable. 

As UniversaL [with logicians] that which is common in ſeveral Unra'weur, adj. (of unlaga and pull, Sax.] contrary to law, rot 
things, a predicable. . . permitted by the law. 

NIVERSAL Incomplex in logic] is ſuch as e one only con- UxTLAw Tul Aſenbly [in law] is the meeting of three or more perſons 
ception in the mind, and is a ſimple thing which reſpects many, as 3: together by force, to commit ſome unlawful act, as to aſſault any perſon, 
Cc 


man nature. a 3 . tho' they do not commit it. 
UNIVERSAL Complex [in logic] is either an univerſal propoſition, as Un.a'wruLLY, adv. 1. Illegally, in a manner contrary to law or 
every whole is greater than its parts; or elſe whatever raiſes a manifold right. 2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage. Addiſon. 
conception in the mind, as the definition of a rational creature, NLA'WFULNEss, ſub. contrariety to law; ſtate of not being per- 
Unive'RSAL1STs [in divinity] Arminians, Remonſtrants, thoſe per- mitted. | 
ſons who hold univerſal redemption. | 5 To UxLEA Rx, verb a8. to forget or diſuſe what one has learnt. , 


Un1vEgRsA'LITY, ſubſt. [univerſalits, Fr. of uni verſalitas, ſchool Lat.] UxLZA Au ED, or UNLEAR'NT, adj. 1. That is without learning, il⸗ 
nerality, not particularity; extenſion to the whole. A ſpecial conclu- literate, ignorant, not inſtructed, not informed. 2. Not gain * 
on cannot be inferred from a moral univer/ality, nor always from a ſtudy, not known. Milton. 3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. Ob- 
phyſical one; tho” it may always be inferred from an —— that is Hear. | EE Gy, 
metaphyſical. Watts, 9 | | —_* UnLEA'BNEDLY, adv, in an illiterate manner, ignorantiy, grofs. 
— — adv. [of uni verſal] generally, every where, and of Brown. 
every one without exception. link ls UnLEA'RNEDNEsSs, /ub/t, want of erudition or learning „ zi dy- 
U nivERs8, 2 univers, Fr. univerſum, mundus univerſus, Lat.) To UxLZ AIs (a deb phraſe] is to looſe the lealh or line, in or 
the whole frame of material beings, the whole world, the general ſyſtem der to let the dogs go after the game. 


of things. | UnLEA'venED, adj. not fermented with leaven. |, 4 
Unive'rSITY, ſubft. [univerſitt, Fr. uni werſitä, It. univerfidad, Sp. UnLz1sureDNEss, Vai. buſineſs ; want of leiſure time. Boyi. 

of univerfitas, Lat.) a nurſery for learning, where youth are inſtructed in Un e's, conj, except; if not; ſuppoſing that not. 

the languages, arts, and ſciences. mend, 3 UnLe's80NED, adj. not taught. Shakeſpeare. Not 
UnivERSITY [in civil law] a body politic or corporation. UnLEe'TTERED, @dj. 1. IIliterate, unlearned, untaught, 2: 


Un1'vaCaL, adj. uni vogue, Fr. uni voco, It. and Sp. wnivecus, Lat.] having letters on the back, as books. 
1. Having one meaning, not equivocal. 2, Certain, regular, purſuing UNnLe/vsLLE, adj. not cut down, not levelled, 7. ickel. 
always one tenor. Brown. 7 . | UnL1B1pixous, adj, not luſtful, free from luſt. Milton. Ton, Mk 

UnivocaL Terms [wich logicians] are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or UnL1cznsD, adj. not having regular allowance or perm 
but one ſort of thing. Warts. ret d Old ns ; ed from the 

UnivocaL Signs [i ſurgery] are n: of the fractures of the ſkull, UxLIck RD, adj. ſhapeleſs, not formed. This 1s deriy | 
wiz, dimneſs of ſight, loſs of underſtanding, c. notion that. the bear licks her cubs to form. 

UnivacaL Generation [in phyſics] the ancients held that all ' perfet UnLrcuTeo, adj. not kindled, not ſet on fire. 
animals were produced by uni vocal generation, i, e. by the ſole union or UnLicuTsons, adj. obſcure, dark, gloomy, nelemblance * 
copulation of male and female of the ſame ſpecies ; and that inſets were UnL1«e, adj. 1. Not like, diſſimilar, having no reie | 
produced by egui vocal generation without any ſeeds, and merely by the Improbable, not likely. Bacon. | former South uſes, 
corruption of the earth exalted and, as jt were, impregnated by the rays UNnLYKEL1#00D, or Unix ELIN ESS, ſub/t. [The 
of the ſun. 2005 oO. 4 1 ++. and the latter Locke] improbability. be reaſonably ® 

Un1'vocaLLY, adv, ee 1. In an univocal manner, in one UxITE EL, adj. 1. Improbable, not ſuch as 2 | 
term, in one ſenſe. Hall. 2. In one tenor. Ray. pected. 2. Not promiling , articular event. . 

Univoca”Tion [in metaphyſics] agreement in the ſame manner and UnLixeLy, adv. improbably. - 4;Mmilitade- 
— Ws be 5 3 [wel 1 | | _*UnLYIxELINEss, /ub/t. * of 1 ra F 

jo“ vous, adi. not cheerful, not gay. Thomſon. UnL1M1TABLE, 44. admitting no bounds. £960": limits. 
Unyvu'sr, adj. [injuftus, Lat. injufte, Fr. ingiuſto, It. injuflo, Sp.] ini- UxLTNMirzp, . Not bounded, having no bounds nor u U. 
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UNM 
Undefined, hoe bounded by proper exceptions. Hooker, 3. Unconfi- 


t reſtrained, Z 1 
* Problem [in geometry] is ſuch as is capable of infinite 


ſolutions ; as to divide a triangle given into two equal parts; to make a 


; through two points aſſigned, &c, 5 
_ or ec yer 2001 bonndithy 3 whhoat bounds, Decay of Prety, 


UnL1NEAL, adj. not coming in the order of ſucceſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To UnLt'ne, verb act. to take out the lining. 


To UnL1'NK, verb ad. to untwiſt, to open. Shakeſpeare uſes it reci- 


* adj. unmelted, undiſſolved. Aadiſon. | 
To UnLoa'D, Hibs act. 1. To diſburthen, to exonerate. 2. To put 


off any thing burthenſome. Shakeſpeare. 


To UnLo'ck, verb ag. [loc, of belucan, Sax. to faſten with a lock] 
1. To open what is ſhut with a lock, to undo a lock. 2. To open in 


; as, to unlock one's boſom, to open one's mind freely. 
oo. KED, adj. not faſtened or ſecured with a lock. 
UxLoo'k ED, or UnLoo'keD for, adj. unexpected, not foreſeen. 
Unto0's ABLE, adj, [a word rarely uſed] not to be looſed. Boyle. 


To UnLoo'ss, verb act. to looſen. A word perhaps barbarous and 
ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation ; ſo that to an- 


e is properly to bind. 

470 3 {or reſolve] a queſtion. : | 

To UnLooss, werb neut. to fall in pieces, to loſe all union and con- 

jon; Car,, 
Us Lo'vED, adj. not loved: Clarendon. 1 3 

UNnLo'veLY, 44%. unamiable; that cannot excite love. There ſeems 
by this word generally more intended than barely negation. See Un- 
5 ſabſt. unamiableneſs, inability to create love; un- 
kandſomeneſs. Large promiſes and each thing elſe that might help to 
countervail his own unloveline/s. Sidney. = Ns III ER>4e) 

UnLo' vine, adj. unkind, not fond. Shakeſpeare. 

Uu ck, adv. 9 bal ill luck. 
CKINESS, ſulſt. unfortunatenels. 3 

3 Sd wy > Gan producing unhappineſs. 'This word 
is generally uſed of accidents 1 vexatious. Boyle, app 
miſerable, ſubje& to frequent misfortunes. Spenſer. 3. Slightly miſchie- 
vous, miſchievouſly waggiſh. 4. Ill-omen'd, unauſpicious. Dryden. 

Uu vs TROs, adj. wanting ſplendour or luſtre. Shakeſpeare 

To UNLU“TE, verb act. ¶ lutum, Lat. clay] to take off the lute, loam, 
or clay, from ſome chemical veſſel that has been luted. 

Unma'De, adj. 1. Not made, not yet formed, not created. 2. De- 
prived of former qualities. Woodward, 3. Omitted to be made. Black- 
This is one of the titles by which the FIRST AUS and FA rHR of 
the univerſe was characterized, with the Antenicences; as appears not 

only from that paſſage in Tertullian, Quod infectum facto validius. 
Tertull. adv. Hermog. Ed. Colon. p. 297. But alſo from the . Igfectus 
Pater, i. e. the unMapr FaTHER,” which fo often occurs in St. lrengus. 
And to the ſame effect Clemens Alexand. cites with approbation a till 
more ancient writer than himſelf, who expreſſes it as follows: Know 
therefore that there is one God, who MADE the beginning of all- things, 
[meaning, as Clemens elſewhere comments upon it, his firſt-begotten 
Son z] inviſible, but ſeeing all things; Who containerh all things, but 
who {for his abſolute immenſity] is contained by none; ——Unmade [axo- 
G-, Gr.] who made all things by the avord of his power, i. e. by the 
Son.” Clement. Stromat. Ed. Paris, Lib. VI. p. 635, and 644. *Tis 


no leſs remarkable, that when Trypho the Jew had obſerved to 7u/tin 


Martyr, that we [Jews] who are worſhippers of that God, - who 
MADE this very Lord, and God of yours [meaning CHRIST] have no 
need of the profeſſion and worſhip of Him.” St. 7u/tin not only ſuffers 
that expreſſion to paſs without any cenſure ; but does alſo himſelf moſt 
uniformly, throughout the whole conference, apply to the firſt Perſon, 
the title of Mak ER and sUPREME RULER of all, in ſuch a manner, as 
leaves no room to doubt, that He underſtood it of all without exception. 
Dial. cum Tryph. Ed. R. Steph. p. 76, 42, Se. And Diony/ius of Alexandria 
did the ſame; as appears by his own confeſſion, in that very tract, 
which Bp. Bull ¶ Defenſ. Fid. Nicen.] has cited ; tho* produced by him 
for a very different purpoſe. So much truth there is in that remark 
which was paſſed on be. a and other ancient writers, concerning 
their promiſcuous uſe of the terms begetting, creating, &c. under the 
words FIR S TBORN, and GENIUS of Language compared. See UN BE- 
cor TEN, VALENTINIANS, SIMILE, COIMMEN3E, CREAT to, and 
RevuLsion compared. | 1 5 | 
* Hermogenus had affirmed matter to have been abſolutely eternal: 
to which Tertullian replies, How can any thing be more an- 
cient than God's 675 and only-begotten, EXCEPT THE FATHER ? 
Not to obſerve, that which is anbegotten is flronger than that 
which is begotten ; and that which is UNMAaDE ſuperior in power 
to that which is made; and that which ſtood in need of 10 au- 
thor, in order to its exiſtency, is MUCH 8UBLIMER than that, 
which in order to its exiſting, ſtood in need of an author.“ 
UNMAI'MED, adj. not deprived of any eſſential part. Pope. 
UNMA'KABLE, adj. not poſſible to be made. Grenv. | 
To Unma'ke, verb ac. to deprive of qualities before poſſeſſed; to 
deprive of form or being. SSL 7 ; 1 80 
To UxMA“N, verb act. 1. To deprive of manhood. 2. To deprive 
of the conſtituent qualities of a human being, as reaſon, South. 3. To 
break into irreſolution, to deject. | | 
To Ux MAN [or diſarm] a ſhip. — 
UnMa'NAGEABLE, adj, 1. Not eaſily one, difficult, or not at 
all, to be managed. Glanville. 2. Not eafily wielded. | 
 Unma'NaceD, adj. 1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 2. Not tutor'd, 
not educated. ö | 
Unma'nLike, or UNMA'NLY, 1. Unworthy of a man, unbe- 
coming a human being. 2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. | 
 Unwa'xLiNEs5, ſubft. behaviour unbecoming a man. | 
UnMa'NNERED, adj. rude, brutal, uncivil. Dryden. ain 
UnMa'NNERLINESs, /#b/f. undecent behaviour, breach of civility, ill 
behaviour. Locke. C TOR: : : 
UnMa'NNERLY, adj. ill bred, not civil, not complaiſant. 4 
UnMaNnNERLY, adv. indecently, uncivilly. Shaleſpearo. 
Unmanu'reD, adj. uncultivated, undunged. | 1 
Unua“ak Eb, 1 [remargue, Fr, ungemerckt, Ger. ] not taken notice 
of or obſerved. Milton. 5 


2. Unhappy, 


hide] to take off a muffler, to put off a covering from 


UNA VICABLE, a4. that cannot 


2 Unne'ce5aRNess, ſub. the ſtate of not being neceflary ; needleſneſs, 


kind. Garth. 


UNN 


UxMa'rrtied, agj. not married, having no huſband or no wife. 
To Unma'rey, verb ad. [demarier, F r.] to diſſolye the matrimonial 
contract. | | | 
To Unma'sx, verb act. to take off a maſk; 
to ſtrip of any diſguiſe. 
To Unma'sx, verb neut. to put off the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 
 UnMa'sKED, adj. naked, open to the view, Dryden. 
To Unma'sT a Ship, verb ad. to take off the maſts. 
UnMa'sTeD [demdte, Fr.] being without maſts, | 
UNMA'STERABLE, adj. unconquerable, not to be ſubdued. Brown, 
UnMAsS'TERED, adj. 1. Not overcome, not ſubdued. 2. Not con- 
querable. Dryden. | | 
UnMa'TCHABLE, adj. unparallel'd, unequalled. Hooker. 5 
5 5 9 95 ED, adj. not coupled, not paired; not equalled; matchleſs; 
ryden. , 
Unma'TTED, adj. not matted. 
UNMEA'NING, adj. being without meaning. 
UnmEA'NT, adj. not intended. Dryden. 
UnMEA'SURABLE, adj, that cannot be meaſured, boundleſs, un- 
bounded, S. 
a i eee Jubſt. immenſeneſs, incapacity of being mea- 
ured, | 
UnmMEa'SURABLY, adv. immenſely, 
Uxmea'suRED; adj. 1. Immenſe, infinite. 
ſured. to 
Unwe'piTaTED, 
Milton, 
UnmE'DLED with, adj. not touched, not altered. Careav. 
UNuEE“T Tr, adj. unfit, unbecoming, not worthy, not proper. 
Unmee'TNESs, ah. unfitneſs, 
 UnME'LLOWED, ad. not fully ripened. Shakeſpeare. 
UNME'LTED, adj. not made fluid, undiflolved by heat. 
UnmME'NTIONED, adj,» not named, not told. Clarendon: 
UnME'RCHANTABLE, adj. unſaleable, not vendible. Carew, 
UnmE'RCIFUL, adi. 1; Cruel, ſevere, inclement. 2. Unconſciona- 
ble, exorbitant. Pope, = oY 
Unmz'RCIFULLY, adv. cruelly, without mercy or tenderneſs. 
UnmERciFULNESs, ſabf, eruelty, want of tenderneſs. Taylor. | 
UnmE'RITED, ad. not deſerved; not obtained otherwiſe than by fa- 
vour. Milton. | | EARL. | 
J UNME*RITABLE, adj. having no merit or deſert : Not in uſe. Shake- 
ſpeare. — 
- Unue'srrTEDNBss, /t. the flate of not deſerving. Boyle. 
Unm1'LxeD, ach. not milked. Pope. $02 3465004, 
Unm1'NDED, adj. unregarded, unheeded. Shakeſpeare, 
LN, ad}. inattentive, heedleſs, careleſs. 
UnM1'NDFULLY, adv. carelefly. TR 
Unm1'nDrULNEss, alt. heedleineſs, regardleſneſs. 
To UnmrNnGLE, verb act. to ſeparate things mixed. Bacon. 
1 UnmM1'NGLED, adj. unmixed, pure, not vitiated by any thing mixed, 
acon. e 2 
- ONT SOLEABLE: aj. not ſuſceptive of mixture: A word not: uſed, 
ole. W | | 
UNI Nx, adj. not fouled with dirt. Gay. © e 
Unm!'TIGATED, adj. not ſoftened. Shake 


alſo to expoſe openly; 


2. Plentiful, not mea- 


adj. not meditated, not formed by previous thought. N 


eſpeare. | 
3 UNMIXED, or Unwr'xT, adj.' pure, not mingled with any additions. 
ohe. N | e | 
Unmoa'nep, adj. not lamented. Shakeſpeare. 
Unuo1'sr, adj; not wet. J. Philips. ' 
 Unwors tent, adj, not made wet. Boyle. 0h 14, 
UnmoLE'sTED, adj, not diſturbed, free from diſturbance or external 
troubles, Pope. 1 AT .1 5 1 £4064 
To Uxuoo'x, verb act. [demarer, Fr.) 1. To weigh anchor, to looſs 
from land by taking up the anchor. 2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for 
caſting anchor. BEE WHOA Fg þ 39 — 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmoor, 
And jolly long- boat rows to ſhore, = 
Unmoo'reD, aj. not at anchor, with the anchors weighed, 
Unmo'kAL1ZED, adj. untutored by morality. Norris. 
UnmMo'RTGAGED, adj. not mortgaged. Addi/on.' 
Unmo'RTIFIED, agj. not ſubdued by ſorrow and ſeverities. 
UnmMo'vEABLE, adj. not to be Seel ſuch as cannot be altered. 
UnmMo'VveAaBLENEss, /ub/t. fixedneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs. | 
Unmo'veaBLy, adv. ſtedfaſtly. 515 | 
Unmo'ver, adj. 1. Not put out of one place into another. Dryden, 
2. Not changed in reſolution. Milton. 3. Not moved, not affected with 
any paſſion. Pope. 4. Unaltered by paſſion. Dryden. 
Unmo'vinc, adj. 1. Having no motion. Cheyne. 2. Having no 
power to raiſe the paſſions ; u ing. . | 
To Unmov'LD, verb ad. to change as to the form. Milton, 
Unmov'RNED, adj. not lamented, not deplored. Southern, 
To Unmvu'FFLE, verb af. [of muð, a mouth, and pealdian, Sax. to 
e face. Miltan. 
To Unmv'zzLE, verb ad. to looſe from a muzzle. — — $3623 
Unmv's1CaL, adj. not harmonious, not pleaſing by found. ' 
To Unxa1'L, verb act. to draw the nails out of any thing. 
Unna'MED, adj. not mentioned. Milton, ' - | 
Unnatural, a. 1. Contrary to nature. 2, Inhuman, void of 
natural affection, contrary to the common inſtints, 3. Acting without 
the affections, implanted by nature, 4. Forced, not agreeable to the 
real ſtate of perſons or things. Addiſon. .» C — 
Uxxa'TURALLY, adv. after an unnatural manner, againſt nature. 
Unna'TURALNEss, ſub/t, repugnancy to nature; an unnatural or in- 


human behaviour or diſpoſition. Sidney. | 76 
failed upon, not to be paſſed by 
7 


ſhips. | 
Donn canapiny; ady. without neceſſity, without need, needleſly. 


4 


Decay of Piety. | ee 4 
NNE'CESSARY, adj. not needful, not wanted; uſeleſs. 5 
UnNEE'DFUL, a4. un 5 


UnxE!GCHBOURLY, adj. Not far itable to the duties of a neighbour, not 


1 


UnNEi GHBOURLY, adv. in a manner not ſuitable to a 
with mutual miſchief, with malevolence. Shakeſpeare. ' + 
Unxe'RvaTE, adj. weak, feeble ; A bad word. Broome, Ry 

* = , | $ » 0 


® Dor nmouns a; 22, Ta- HE a 


UNP 


To Unxu'avs, verb a, to weaken, to enfeeble. Addiſon. 

Unxr'avip, adj. weak, feeble, & are, 

Unne'rn, or Uns“ Tuts, adv. [this is from un, and enð, Sax. eaſy, 
and ought therefore to be written avearh] ſcarcely, hardly, not without 
difficulty : Obſolete. Spen/er uſes both. | 

Unwort, «dj. mean, ignominious, Shakeſpeare. See Io vox. 

Unno'/Tto, adj, not regarded, not heeded, not celebrated. Pope. 

Unnu'/MBtRED, adj. not numbered, innumerical. Dryden. 

Uvonz' vn o, ach. not obeyed. Milton. a 

Unopjs/cT8b, adj, not charged as a fault or contrary argument. At- 


Unopno'xtous, 4%. not liable or expoſed to. 

Unonsr'quiousntss, . incompliance ; diſobedience, Brown. 

Unonss'tvanis, adj, not to be obſervable, not diſcoverable. Boyle. 

e e . 1, Not obſequious. 2. Not attentive. G/an- 
ville. 


Unonss'rvep, adj. not regarded, not attended to, not minded. Ad- 


on, 
Unonsr'rvinG, eq, inattentive, not heedful. Dryden. - 
UnonsTRv'cTED, adj. not hindered, not ſtopped. Blackmore. 
UxonsTRU'CT1VE, ag. not raiſing any obſtacle, Blackmore. 
UnonTai'xgD, adj. not gained, not acquired. Hooker. 
Uno'nviovs, ag}. not readily concurring, Boyle. | 
Uno'ccupiup, ag. unem er unpoſſeſſod. Grenv. 
Uvo'rrIN ID, adj. not propoſed to acceptance. Clarendon. 


Unorrs'/nbinc, ad, 1. armleſs, innocent. Dryaren. 2. Sinleſs, 


pure from fault. Rogers. 
To UO, werb a#. to free from oil. Dryden. 
 Uno'PpxiNG, a4, not opening. Pope. | 
8 145 _ no — South, . 
NOPPO'sED, adj, being without oppoſition, not encoun y any 
hoſtility or SOS Milton. 8 | | 
Uno'rpERLyY, . diſordered, i . Sanderſon, 
UNo'rDinary, ag, uncommon, unuſual. Locke. 
Uno/scantzeD, eq. having no parts inſtrumental to the nouriſhment 
of = reſt, Gre. . , Mark 
NOR1'GINAL, or Unort'GtnaTED, ej. having no birth, ungenera- 
The former is uſed by Milton, 242. latter by Stephens. | 
Uno'aTHopox, a. not holding pure doQrine. Decay Piecy. 
Uno'wsp, adj. having no owner. Shakeſpeare. 
3 adj, 1. Having no owner. 2. Not acknowledged. Mil- 


To Unya'cx, vd af. 1. To o n pack or trunk, 

or any thing elſe bound together. Nele. 2. To 

Tate. Shakeſpeare, 5 
Unra'cxe, ach. not collected by unlawful artifices. Hudtbrasr, 
Unyar'd, adj, 1. Not paid, not s 2. Not 

diſcharged. Milton. 3. Unpaid for; that for w 

given; taken on truſt, 
Uxyar'xED, ag. ſuffering no pain. Milton. 
UnPyar'NFuL, ad. giving * 
Unrar'NT8D, 4. not painted. 
Unrat kb, a4. uncoupled. 
UNrPA'LATABLE, ad. nauſeous, diguſting. Dryden. | 
Unya'tacontd, ag. unequalled, unmatched. Shakeſpeare. 


UNPA'RALLEL'D, as. unequalled, unmatched, not to be matched, | 


having no equal. Addi/or. 
UNnPA'RDONABLE, adj, [impardennable, Fr.) not to be forgiven. 

- Unya'tDONABLENESS, uncapableneſs to be forgiven. 
UnPa'kDONABLY, adv. in à way not to be forgiven, beyond forgive- 


— 1b, adj. 1. Not forgi Not diſcharged, not 
NPA'RDONED, adj. 1. [| ven. 2. , not can- 
celled by a legal pardon. Raleigh. | | 
 Unya'kDoNiNG, ed. not forgiving. Dryden. | | 
 UNPARLIAME'NTARINESs, abt. contrariety to the uſage or conſtitu- 
tion of parliament. Clarendon. 

UNPARLIAME'NTARY, adj. fontrary to the rules of parliament. 


Saus /d. 15 
+ Unra'rnxEL A Yard (a ſea phraſe] is to take away the frames, 
called parre/;, which go round the maſts. | | 
Ur Tb, 2%. not ſeparated, not divided. Prier. 
Unra'tT1AL, ad. equal, honeſt : Not in uſe. Sender/or, 
UnrA'RTIALLY, adv. equally, indifferently. Hooker. 
UnyPa'ssABLE, ag}. admitting no Locke. 
UnPa'ss10NATE, or UnPa's810NATED, eq, free from paſſion, calm, 


n Watts, | 
army a 2 — — K. 2 | 
Uneya'THED, ag. unm y , untracked. Shakeſpeare. 
Unra'TTERNED, adj. that is without its like. 
To Uxea've, verb a&. to take up a pavement. 
Unya'vsd, ad. that is without pavement. 
Unya'wxED, ad. not given to 


* 


ge. Pope. | 
To Unra'r, verb ad. to undo. Alow ludicrous word. Shakeſpeare. 


Unyza'cEaBLE, ad. unquiet, troubleſome, quarrelſome, inclined to 
diſturb the tranquility of others. Tillotfon. 

Unyza'cEABLENESS, ah. unquietneſs. 

UnyEAa'CEABLY, adv. unquietly. . 3 67 | 
To Unyz'c, verb af. to open any thing cloſed with a peg. Shake- 


To Unyzo'PLE, verb ad. to * 

"yl and fickneſfs _ — * + 

- UnysncervaBLE; not to be perceived or underſtood. 
UnytxcEr'vaBLy, adv. in a manner not to be ved, 


Unyxrcar'vev, adj. not obſerved, not ſenſibly diſcovered, not 
 Unysnct1'vepLiy, adv. fo as not to be perceived. Boyle. | 
- Unrz'zFECT,' a. { imperfait, Fr. impenfuctus, Lat.] incomplete. 
Unys'nrECTRES, fab. incompleteneſs, imperfeclion. 4/cham. 

UnPERrFO'RMABLE, adj. that cannot be executed. | 


Uneznro'RMED,; adj. not done or executed. Taylor. 
Unye'niSHABLE, ad. [perifſable, Fr.] incorruptible, exempt dee 


5 NPE'RJURED, ad. free from perjury. Dryden; 


diſburthen, to exone- civ 


ich the price is not yet 


UNP 


Cn NIST OATS 
ſkin. Arbuthnot, = off t 5 
D 
„ aj, unſuitable to the rules of philoſophy or right 


of cha 


| UnyniLos0'ePHICaLLY, adv. in a manner contrary to the rules of 


right reaſon. South. _ it EEO 
NPHILO80'/PHICALNESS, %%%. incongruity with philoſorhy . 
To Unraxilo's0PhHizk, verb ad. to res Ro on bh 7 
philoſopher. A word coined by Pope. : 
Unyis'Rctp, adj, not pierced, not penetrated. Milion. 
Uner'LLAaRED, ad, diveſted of pillars, Pope, 
Unyi'LLowED, 4%. wanting a pillow, Miter. 
To Uxr N, verb a. to looſen any thing by taking the pins out 
Une1'nk8D, adj. not marked with eyelet holes. Shakr/pcare, = 
Uny1'T8D, %. not compaſſionated, not regarded with ſympathetic] 
3 ads ful | 
NPI'TIFULLY, . unmercifully, without mercy, $ha/- 
Unr1'TYiNG, adj, having no —5 Gravis. — 
UneLa'cep, adj. having no place of dependence. Pope, 
UNPLAa'GusD, adj. not tormented. Shakr/prare, 
To Un»LAai'r, verb ad, to unfold, ; 
UnPLA'nNTED, adj. not planted ; ſpontacous. Waller. 
UnyLav'sLe, adj. not plauſible, not ſuch as has a fair appearance, 


UneLav'stv, %. not approving. Shaly/prare. 
Unyt.ta'sanT, aj, not pleaſing, troubleſome, uneaſy, 
| r . ingly, * 
NPLEA BANTNESS » unpleaſingneſs, want of qualities to give de. 
lioke. | - us Jug | wh N. unp Zneis, 9 $ to give de 
NPLEA'SED, adj, not pleaſed, not delighted. 
UnersA4'sNG, adj. offenſive, diſguſting, giving no delight. 
UneiranT, aj. not eaſily bent, not con — to the will, 7e, 
UnyLo'wep, or UNTTOUOUEZD, adj. not ploughed. 
To Une u'me, werb a8. to ſtrip of plumes, to degrade. Can. 
Unyox'Tic, or Uxros'TiCAL, adj. not ſuch as becomes a poet, By, 
Unyo'Li$4gD, adj. 1. Not ſmoothed, not brightened by attrition, 
2. Rough, rude, unpolite; not civilized, not refined. 
Unro'Lis4EDNEss, . roughneſs, 
PAINE adj. [impoli, 2 Lat.] not elegant, not refined, not 
i | | 


Unro'LL AD, adj. having the hair uncut. 

UnyoLLu'TED, adj. [impollutur, Lat.] undefiled, not corrupted, 
Unyo'PULAR, a4j. not fitted to pleaſe the people. Adiiſon. 
Unyo'RTABLE, a/. not to be carried. Rall. 

Unposst'ss8D, ad not had, not obtained. | 
Uxrossz“ssINo, adj. having no poſſeſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
UnPRA'CTICABLE, 2%. not feaſible, Boyle. 

Unera'cTisED, adj. unſkilful, want of uſe and experience, raw, 
Unyrai'ssD, adj. not celebrated, not praiſed. 

Unyxsca'rious, ag. not dependent on another. Blackmore. 
UnyRE'ca8DENnTED, adj. having no precedent or example. 

Jo Unyrepi'cr, werb ad. to retract prediction. Milton. 
UnPREFERRED, adj. not advanced. 

Uxnenz'GNanT, adj. not prolific, rene ap : | 
= Unyze'3upicsp, adj. free from prejudice, void of preconceived no- 
ons. 

UnyexzJu'picaTe, UnrxsjvbicarrDb, or UN TAL juDiceD, 4% 
not prepoſſeſſed in opinion, not preoccupied by any ſettled notions. 79 - 
for uſes the firſt „ and Addi/or the laſt, 

UNPRELA'TURAL, a4. unſuitable to a prelate. Clarendon. 

UNPRABME'DITATED, ad}. not prepared in the mind beforehand. 

UNPREPA'RED, as. 1. Unready, not fitted by previous meaſure 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 
ee unreadineſs, the late of being unprepared. 

. s, i 
VUnrxkrossz'ss BD, ach. unprejuiced, not prepoſſeſſed with notions. 

UNnPRE'SSED, ach. 1. Not — d. 2. Nee iMforced. Clarendon, 

UnPRETE'NDING, adj. not claiming any diſtinction. Pe. 

UneregvarLinc, adj. being of no force. Shakeſpeare: Jed 

UnPREVE'NTED, adj. 1. Not prevented, not previouſly hinderes. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Not preceded by any thing. Milton. 
Unrarxvegrr, ag. unſuitable to a prince. 

Unyrx1'NTED, a/. not printed. EEE + > 

UnyR1'NC1PLED, adj. not ſettled in tenets or opinions, . 

UnpR1'sABLE, ad}. not valued, not of eſtimation. S5, 

UNPROCLAYMED, adj. 4 8 8 public declaration. 

UNnPROFA'NED, aj. not violated. Dryden. oſe. 
n adj, yielding no profit, uſeleſs, ſerving Kune ay 

UnyRO'FITABLENESS, . uſeleſneſs, qualit) of not ſe a 
purpoſe. Addifor. : . 

NPRO'FITABLY, adv, to no profit, purpoſe, or ule. 
Unyr1's0NED, adj. ſet free from impriſon.nent. Ponte. 
UNnyPR1'ZED, adj. not valued. Shakeſpeare. 

UnyRo'rF1TED, adj, having no gain. SLH pet. 

UnPROL1'FIC, adj. barren, not productive. Hale. having o 25 

Unyso'MIsING, adj. giving no promiſe of excellence, | 
pearance of value. vliſhed. 

r adj. not 8 ſpoken or pu 

UneRo'PER, a4}. not peculiar. Shake/prare- | i Shake 

UnyRo'PERLY, adv. contrarily to propriety, improperly 
Unero0e1'TI0Us, adj. not favourable, inauſpicious. don. 
n adj. that cannot be brought . EE. pro- 
UnPROPO'RTIONABLY, ad. in à manner chat ca | | 


onal. X £ 
UnyRxo0PO'RT1ONATE, adi. not 4 onal. 
UnrRoro' R TIox RD, * —.— ſuited to * elſe. 
Unyro'PPED, adj. not ſupported, not 9 

UnexoPo'sED, adj, not propoſed. at] 221 ate, not proſper9® 


Unyno'sPEROUS, adj. [;mproſþer, Lat. 
Unrao'sP8R0USLY, e y Unrse 


UN R 


 Unyrort'crty, adj. not protected, not ſupported, 
 Unparo'vey, %. not proved, not evinced by argument, | 
To Unyrov1Dr, verb ad. to diveſt of reſolution or qualificatiohs. 
: Chakeſpeare. : : | | 
UnyRov1onn, adj. 1. Not furniſhed with. 2. Not ſecured or quali- 
fied by previous meaſures, unready, 8 : | 
Unykro/vibenT, adj, [improwidur, Lat.] not thriſty. 
Unyro'vipentLyY, adv. not thriftily, 


Unyrovo'kuD, adj. that is without provocation, not provoked, Addi» 


on, 

2 Unyro'nem, adj. not cut, not lopped. Shakeſpeare. 
Unyvu'nisnuD, adj, [inpunir, Lat. impuni, Fr.] not puniſhed, 
Unevu'rRcHaAsED, adj, unbought. Denham. 

Unyv'rGED, adj, not purged, not cleanſed. Milton. 

Unyv'rxyosrD, a4, not deſigned. Shakeſprare. 

Unyv'uLic, adj. private, not generally known, Taylor. 

Unyvu'pL181EkD, adj. 1. Secret, unknown. Shakeſpeare, 2. Not gi- 
yen to the public, 

Unyv/riF1eD, a4. 1. Not freed from recrement. 2. Not cleanſed 
from ſin. Decay of Pity. 

Unyvrzvu'ep, adj. not purſued, 

Uxyvu'/TRIFIED, adj, not corrupted by rottenneſs, 

UnqQuwaLIF1tD, ad. not fit, not having the qualities required, 

To Unqua'Liry, verb ad, to diſqualify, to diveſt of qualification. 

Addiſon. . 

UnqQua'RRELABLE, adj. ſuch as cannot be impugned. Brown, 

Io Unquze'n, verb at. to diveſt of the dignity of queen. SZake- 

. fpeare. 

eren, that cannot be quenched, See PurRGaTORIAL 

iy. - 


UnqQue/ncnep, aj. 1. Not extinguiſhed, 2. Not extinguiſhable. | 


 Arbuthnot, ; 
Unqu#/ncnaBlentss, /ubf. unextinguiſhableneſs. Hakewwell, 
UnqQuz'sTIONABLE, adj, 1. Undoubted, indubitable. 2. Such as 
cannot bear to be queſtioned without impatience. This ſeems to be the 
meaning. An ungueſtionable ſpirit, which you have not. Shakeſpeare. + 
Unque'sTIONABLENESS, /ub/?. certainty, indubitableneſs. 
Unque'sTIONABLY, adv. indubitably, without doubt, certainly. 
Unqus#'sTIONED, adj. 1. Not doubted, paſſed without doubt. 2. 
Indiſputable, not to be oppoſed. B. Johnſon. 3. Not interrogated, not 
examined. Dryder. | 
Unqu1'ck, adj. motionleſs. Dan. Civil IM ar. 
UNnqui'ckENED, adj, not animated, not ripened to vitality? 
U'xques Prif, Fr. Cin law] i. e. ever ready; a plea whereby a man 
profeſſes himſelf always ready to perform or do what the demandant re- 
quires: as, if a woman ſve the tenant for her dower, and he coming in 
at a day, offers to prove, that he was always ready, and ſtill is, to per- 
form it; in which caſe the demandant ſhall recover no damage. 


Unqurer [inquiet, Fr. of inquietus, 2 1. Moved with perpetual /peare. 


agitation; not calm, not ſtill. Milton. 2. Diſturbed, full of perturba- 
tion, not at peace. Milton. Fl Reſtleſs, unſatisfied, diſquieted, uneaſy, 
Unqur'eTLY, adv. reſtleſly, | 
UnqureTnEss, /ub/. 1. Want of tranquillity. 2. Want of peace. 
. Reſtleſneſs, turbulence. 4. Diſturbance, perturbation, uneaſineſs. 
err 
UNVRA “CK ED, adj. not ae from the lees. 
Unra'kED, adj. not thrown together and covered. Uſed only of 
fires. | 
UnRa'n$aCKeED, adj. not pillaged. Krolles. 
Uns a'nsoMED, adj. not ſet free by payment for liberty. 
To Unx4'ver [of un, and ravelen, 00 to diſentangle, to undo any 
thing that is knit; alſo to clear up a difficulty. 
To UNnRAVvEL, verb ad. [taveien, Du.] 1. To diſentangle, to clear, 
to extricate, to undo what has been done. 2. To diſorder, to throw out 
of the preſent conſtitution. Tilleſſon. 3. To clear up the intrigue of a 


5 | 
NRA'ZORED, adj. unſhaven. Milton. 
Unrea'cHeD, adj. not attained, | 
Ux REA“, adj. 1. Not read, not publickly pronounced. 2. Un- 
taught, not learned in books. Dryden. | 24; 
F Jubſt. 1. Want of readineſs, or promptneſs. Hooker, 
2. Unpreparedneſs, want of preparation. 


UnREaDY, ad 1. Not fit, wy xi 2. Not prompt, not quick. 


Brown. 3. Awkward, ungain. Bacon. 

UnRe'al, adj. unſubſtantial. Milton. 

UNREASONABLE, adj. 1. Contrary to reaſon, not agreeable to reaſon. 
2. Exorbitant, claiming or inſiſting on more than is fit. Dryden. 3. 
Greater than is fit, imn oderate. Atterbury. | 
— Unxrea'sonaBLY, adv. 1. Without or beyond reaſon, 2. Exceſ- 
way, more than enough. Shakeſpeare. TW wt 

NREA SONABLENESS, ſuffi. 1. Contrariety to reaſon, inconſiſtency 
with reaſon. 2. Exorbitance, exceflive demand. Addi/on. 

To UnkrEa've, verb act. [now Unravel, from un and reave, or ravel; 
perhaps the ſame with rive, to tear or break aſunder. Jobnſan] to un- 
wind, to diſentangle. Spenſer. 

UnRrEBa'TED, adj. not blunted, | | 

UnzeBu'KABLE, adj. not obnoxious to cenſure, not deſerving repre- 
henſion. Timothy, | 5 | 

UxzeBu'kep, adj. not being rebuked. 

UnRECA'LLABLE, adj. irrevocable, _ 

UnRECA'LLABLY, adv. irrevocably. 225 

UNRECE1'VED, adj. not received. Hooker. . 

UnRECLAiMED, 2%. 1. Not turned. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not called off 
from. 3. Not reformed from ill habits, vices, fc. | 

UNnRECLai MED. [in falconry] wild, as an unreclaimed hawk. 

UnREconci'LEABLE, adj. 1. Not to be appeaſed, implacable. 2. 
Not to be made conſiſtent with. Shakeſpeare. 

Unreco'sDED, adj. not kept in remembrance by public monu- 
ments, WE { 

UnRrEco'UNTED, adj. not told, not related. 961] 

UnzEcaur TABLE, 4%. incapable of repairing the deficiencies of an 


. -4 
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army. Milinn. Ts 
Unzecv'rixc, adj. irremediable. Shakeſpeare, j 
Unzepu'ce, adj. - not reduced. | | 
n 44. unrewarded, not made amends for. 


. 
"I®.. Kats 


Unuar/corcitin, that is not reconciled. 
> [of un, and recouvert, or recouwure, F 1. tot reco- 
vered. Fe, 


Unztpus'MADLE, adj. that cannot be redeemed, 
UniKinyt MED, y A not redeemed, *.. | 
6 


To Unurz'vs a 
pulley. | 
F Unrtro'nmaBLy, adj, not to be reformed, not to be put into a new 

orm. 

Unetro'rmED, adj. 1. That is not reformed, not amended, not cor - 
rected. 2. Not brought to newneſs of lite, 

UNAE TIC Tb, adj, not refratted. 

Unrtratrsth, adj. not cheered, not relieved. Arbuthnot, 

UnKEGA'kDED, 4 not heeded, not regarded, ſlighted. 

UNAEO ADT, adj. heedleſs, negligent, carcle(s. 

UNREGA RUFULLY, ady, negligently. 

UnRE G13TER FD, adj, not recorded, Shakr/peare, 

UnREGE nukalt, adj. not brought to a new lite. 

Uu, 24. not reſtrained by the reins or bridle, Milton 

UNnRELE/NTE0, adj. [of un and rallenti, Fr.) not repented of, 

UnrELe Nic, adj. hard, crucl, feeling no pity, 

UnzBlis var, adj. admitting no ſuccour. Hoyle. 

F UneELIE'VED, adj, 1. Not aflilted, not ſuccoured. 2. Not caſed, 

oyle. : 

UNnREMA'RKABLY, adj.,1, Not capable of being obſerved. Digby, 2. 

Not worthy of notice, 

UnREMEDIABLE, adj. [irremediablc, Fr.] not to be remedied. Siducy. 
UA MEMBERING, a4j, having no memory. Dryden. 

1 REMEMBERED, adj, not retained in the mind, not recollected. 
otton. | 
UnReMu MBRANCE, /t. want of remembrance, forgetfulneſs. Watts, 

F ry + ghd: adj, not remitted or forgiven; allo nut returned or 

ent back, 

UnREMO'VBABLE, adj. not to be taken away, Sidney. 

UnkEMo'VEABLY, adv, in a manner that admits no removal. Shake- 
ſpeare, v5 5, | | 

: Unneno'rfp, adj. 1. Not taken out of its place, 2. Not capable of 

being removed, Milton, 

UnrePal', adj, not recompenſed, not compenſated. Dryden, 

UnREePAl'RED, adj, not put into repair, | 

UnREPEALED, adj. not revoked, not abrogated, 

UnrEPENTArT, or UngreentinG, adj, not repenting, not peni- 


/e [a ſea phraſe] to pull a rope out of a block or 


tent, not ſorrowful for fin. Milton uſes the former, and Dryden the 


latter, 
Unzeye'NTED, ad, not regarded with penitential ſorrow. 
UNnReePi NING, adj. not peeviſhly complaining. 
UNREPLE'NISHED, adj. not filled. Boyle, { 
UNnREPRIE VAELE, adj, not to be reſpited from penal death. Shake- 


UnREPROA'CHED, adj. not upbraided, not cenſured. 

UnRrePRO'VEABLE, adj, unblameable. Colofans. | 

UnreyRo'ven, adj. 1. Not blamed, not cenſured. Sandys. 2. Not 
liable to cenſure. | 

UnrEPu'GNANT, adj. not oppoſite. Hooker. 

UnxePv'raBbLE, adj, not creditable. Rogers, 

UnREquE'sTED, adj. not aſked. Knolles, 

UnzeqQui' TABLE, adj. not to be retaliated or requited. Brown, 

UnRresE'NTED, adj, not regarded with anger. Rogers. 
_ Unxesg'rveD, adj. 1. Not limited by any private convenience. N- 
gers. 2. Open, frank, concealing nothing. 

Un&ese'RvebLY, adv. 1. Without limitations. 2. Without conceal- 
ment, openly. Pope, | 

UNnRese RveDNEss, /ubſ?. 1, Unlimitedneſs, frankneſs, largeneſs. 
Boyle. 2, Openneſs. Pope. | 

UnzEs1'sTED, adj. 1. Not oppoſed. 2. Reſiſſleſs, ſuch as cannot be 


_ oppoſed. Dryden. 


_ Unres1'sT1NnG, adj. not oppoſing, not making reſiſtance, 
UxaESO“LVABLE, adj. not to be ſolved, inſoluble. South. 
UxnEsO“LVED, adj. [irraſolu, Fr.) 1. Not determined, having made 

no reſolution. 2. Not ſolved, not cleared. 

 UnREsSO'LVIXG, adi. not reſolving. 

Unxzes1'sTED, adj. not oppoſed. | | | 
UnzEsPE'CTIVE, agj. inattentive, taking little notice. Shakeſpeare. 
UNzEzsPECTFUL, adj. diſreſpectful. 
UnresPe'cCTFULLY, adv. in a diſreſpectful manner, 
UnREsSPE'CTFULNESS, ſubſft. difreſpedd, 
Uxze'sT, ſub. diſquiet, want of tranquility. Milton. 
UnrEsTO'RED, yy 1. Not reſtored. 2. Not cleared from an at- 
tainder. Collier. | : 
UnzgsTRA1NED, adj. 1, Not limited. Brown. 2. Not confined, 
not hindered. 3. Licentious, looſe. Shate/prare. | 
UnzETRA'CTED, adj. not revoked, not recalled. Collier. 
UnzETU'RNABLE, adj. that cannot be returned. 
UnzETU'RNED, adj. not returned. | 
UnzEvea'LED, adj. undiſcovered, not made known, not told. Pope. 
Unxrgve NGED, a. not revenged. Addijon. | 
Uxze'verEND, adj. irreverent, diſreſpectful. Shakeſpeare. 
UnzE'vERENTLY, adv. diſreſpectfully. B. Johnſon. 
Unxeve'r5eD, adj. not revoked, not repealed. Shakeſpeare. 
Unzzvo'kED, adj. not recalled. Milton. | 
Unrewa'RDED, adj. not recompenſed, not rewarded. Pope. | 
To Uxz1'pDLE, verb af. to unfold a myſtery, to ſolve ah znigma, 
to explain a poblem. Aadiſon. g | ; 
 Unz101'cuLovs, adj. not ridiculous. Brown. 
To Ux RT, verb aft. [of rig; a ſea phraſe} to undreſs, A cant word. 
To Uxsic a Ship, to take down her rigging, to ſtrip off the tackle 

or * of 2 ſhip. by £ 8 

_ Unz1!'cHT, ac. wrong. In penſer is wo be un- 

tight. What, in moſt Engliſh writers, uſeth to be looſe, 22 were 

weripht, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, and ſtrongly 
walled up together. Spen/er. 
Unz1GHTEOUs, adj. unjuſt, wicked, finful, bad. 
UnzJcxttousLY, edv. unjuſtly, wickedly, ſinfully. 
Unz1'cHTEOUSNESS, ſubft. injuſtice, iniquity, wickedneſs. | 
Unz1'caTFUL, a4. not rightful, — juit. Shakeſpeare, 
| 3h a eee To 
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T0 Unix, verb a8. to deprive of a ring. Hudibrag 
To Ux RT, verb af. [this word is improper; there being no dif- 
ference between rip and unrip, therefore the negative particle is of no 
force : yet it is well authoriſed} to cut or tear open what is ſewn. 
Una rE, adj. 1. Immature, not fully concocted. Dryden. 2. Too 
early. Sidney; | N 
NR1'PED, adj. not ripened or matured. Adai/or. 
* Unr1'yeness, ub. immaturity, want of ripeneſs. Bacon. 
UxRTVALED, adj. 1. Having no competitor or rival. Pope, 2. Hav- 
ing no peer or equal. : 
To Unxo'LL, verb act. to open or unwind a roll, to open what is con- 
vulved or rolled. Dryden. 
UnKro'LLED, adj. opened from a roll. | | 
UnroMa'nT1c, adj. contrary to romance, not conformable to ro- 
mance, Swift. | 
To Unroo'e, verb act. to ſtrip the roof or covering off houſes. Shake- 
are, | 
Me Unroo'sT 2 bird [of un, and hnarv, Sax. among fowlers] to 
drive a bird from its neſt, | 
Unroo'sTED, adj. driven from the rooſt. Shakeſpeare. 
 Unxrov'cn, adj. ſmooth, Shakeſpeare. ; 
To Unroo'r, verb act. to tear from the roots, to eradicate, to extir- 
pate. Dryden. 5 | 
Unxzovu'NDED, adj. not cut to a round, not ſhaped. Denne. 
Ugo v AL, adj. unprincely, not royal. Sidney. | 3 
To Unru'rFLE, verb neut. to ceaſe from commotion or agitation. 
. 
Rn adj, calm, not tumultuous. Aadiſon. 
 Unav'LeD, adj. not directed by any ſuperior power. Sper/er. 
UNnRU'LILY, adj. [of unruly] in an ungovernable manner. 
F bee NESS, ahl. ungovernableneſs, turbulence, licentioaſneſs. 
outh, IF 
UNnzv'LY, adj. not to be ruled, turbulent, licentious. Re/common. 
To Unsa'pbLE, verb act. to take off a ſaddle. i 
Unsa'FE, adj. liable to — not ſecure, hazardous. 
Uxsa F EL, adv. dangeroully. - 
Urs A“1b, adj. not ſpoken, not uttered. 
Unsa"LEABLE [of an, and yellan, md 
Unsa'LTED, adj. not ſalted, not pickled with ſalt. | 
UnsaLv'Te, adj. [inſalutatas, Lat.) not ſaluted. Shakeſpeare. 
UnsAa'NCT1FIED, adj. unholy, not conſecrated.” ' W 
UnsaTIABLE, adj. [inſatiabilis, Lat.] not to be ſatisfied, greedy 
without bounds. . Hooker. FR OI q 
UnsaT1sFa'CTORINESsS, ſub. an unſatisfying quality, failure of giv- 
ing ſatisfaction. Boyle. | 


not ft fir ſale, 


NSATISFA'CTORY, adj. that does not give ſatisfaction, not clearing 


the difficulty. | 
_ _ UnsaTisra'cTorILY, adv. in a manner not to give ſatisfaction. 
UnsAa'TISFIABLE, adj. inſatiable. s 
Unsa"T1sF18D, adj. 1. Diflatisfied, not pleaſed, not contented. Bacon. 
2. Not filled, not gratified to the full, unſatiated. Rogers. 
Ursa TIsTTIxe, adj. unable to gratify to the full. Aaliſon. 
_ Unsa'voriLY, adv. [of anſavery] inſipidly. 64 4 
Unsa'voriness. /. of unſavory] 1. Inſipidneſs, bad taſte. 2. 
Bad ſmell. Brown. RE SAT | LF JIN 
Unsa'voRY, adj. 1. Inſipid, taſteleſs. 2. Having a bad taſte. Mi- 
ton. 3. Having an ill ſmell, fœtid. Brown. 4. 0 npleaſing, diſguſt- 
ing diſtaſtful. Hcoter. „ | 
To Unsa'y, verb act. to ſay to the contrary of what one has ſaid, to 
retract, to deny what has been ſaid. Miltor. 8 
To Uxsc AE, verb ad. to ſcrape the ſcales off. 
UxscA“LED, adj. having no ſcales. Gay. | 
_  UnsCA'RRED, adj. not marked with wounds. Shekeſpeare. 
UnscoLa'sTic, adj, not bred to literature. Locke, 
UNSCHOOLED, adj. uneducated, not learned. Hooker. 
Unsco'RCHED, adj. not touched by fire. r 
Unscou'RED, adj. not cleaned by rubbing. Shaleſpeare. 
UnsCRa'TCHED, adj. not tom. Shakeſpeare. 
UNsSCREE'NED, aj. not covered, not protected. Boyle, CRE 
| To UnsxrE'w, verb act. to looſen the ſcrew, to take out the ſcrew. 
UnscR1'PTURAL, adj. not founded on the ſcripture, not defenſible by 
it. Hooker. See Ber zans, RiTEs, TRADITION, and MysTER1EsS ia 
Religion, compared. | | 
To UxsEA L, verb act. to take off or break up a ſeal, to open any 
thing ſealed. Dryden. | | . | 
UNSEA'LED, aj. 1. Having no ſeal, wanting a ſeal. 2. Having the 
ſeal broken. | 
To Unszz'M, verb act. to rip, to cut open. Shakeſpeare. 
UnsEA'RCHABLE, adj. not to be explored, inſcrutable. 


Uns8A'RCHABLENESS, ſub/?. impoſlibility to be explored. Bramball, 


UnsEAa'S0NABLE, adj. 1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion, unfit, ill- 
timed, that js at an improper time. 2. Not agreeable to the time of the 
year. Shakeſpeare. 3. Late; as, wnſeaſonable time of night, ' 

UnsEga's0NABLENESS, /H. diſagreement with time or place. Hale. 

UnsEta's0nABLY, adv. out of ſeaſon, not agreeably to time. 

UnsE A'soNED, adj. 1. Unfeaſonable, ill timed: out of uſe. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Unformed, not Jer nm by uſe; Shakeſprare. 3. 2 
inordinate. Hayward. 4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 5. Not ſalted, not 
ſeaſoned with falt; as, un 7 n 

\ Unsz'conDeD, adj. 1. Not ſupported. | 2. Not exemplified a ſecond 
time. Brown. | | * 7 | 

To Unsz'creT, werb a8. to diſcloſe, to divulge. Bacon. 
User, adj. not cloſe, not truſly. Shakeſpeare. 

; Unsgcu're, adj. [unſecker, Du. unſitehr, H. Ger.) not fafe, in 
erg 
Unsrpv'cED, adj. not drawn to ill. Milton. J 

* Unset'1nc, a4}. wanting the power of fight. Shake/peare. 


_ . Unsze'LinG [with falconers] a taking away the thread which runs 1 


through the eyelids of a hawk and hinders her fight. 4% 
To Unszz'm, verb neut. not to ſeem : out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
| or yn ful. unbecomingneſs, indecency, indecorum. 
Hoo er. as, Hs 

Unsgt'MLY,. 4d. unbecoming, indecent, uncomely. Hooker. 
 Unsge/MLY, 2. indecently, 23 . Philips. \ | 


UxskE'N, adi. 1. Not ſeen, not diſcovered. 2- Inviſible, undiſco- 
verable. Hooker. 3. Unſkilled, unexperienced. Clarendon. 


a be 8 


5 UnsE'LFISH „ai. not addicted to private intereſt. Spuclalor 
Unse'xT, adj. 1. Not ſent. 2. Unſent for; not ſent for by letter or 


meſſenger. Dryden. 


UNSE'PARABLE, adj, [of inſeparabilis, Lat.] not to be divided, not to 


NSE'PARABLENESS, ſub/t. quality not to be parted. 
| Unsg'rarATEy, adj. not parted, Pope. 
Unsz"RVICEABLE, adj. that is of no uſe, bringing no advantage or 


convenience. 


Unsg'rviceaBLY, adv. without uſe, witho 
WR. , , ut advantage, / 

Unss/Rv1CEABLENESs [of unſerviceable] unprofitableneſs. 

Unse'T, adj. not planted, not ſet, not placed. Heokey, 

To Uxsz'TTLE, verb act. 1. To make incertain. Arbuthnot. 2. T 
move from a place. L'Effrange. 3. To overthrow. Do 
 Unseg'TTLED, adj. 1. Unfixed in reſolution, inconſtant, fickle 
Unequable, not regular, changeable, Bentley. 3. Not eſtabliſhed 
Dryden. 4. Not fixed in a place or abode, 5. Spoken of liquors not 
_ muddy. | | = 

NSE'TTLEDNESS, . 1. Irreſolution, undetermined ſtat ; 
2. An unſettled ſtate, 3 fluctuation. Dryden. "ug Wan 0 
fixity. South. 

Unsz"vereD, ach. not parted, not divided. Shakeſpeare. 

Lig 1 1 act. to 3 what was ſewn. 

o UxsEx, verb act. to make otherwiſe than the ; 
4 won erb dan tk ſex commonly i; 
wo UnsHa'cxLE, verb af. to take off ſhackles, to looſe from 

nds, 

UNsHA”DED, a4. not ſhaded. 

Uns1a'poweD, adj. not clouded, not darkened. (Glanwille, 
 Unsna'py, adj. having no ſhade, open. | 
UNSHA'KEABLE, aj. not ſubje& to concuſſion, Out of uſe, Shake. 


ſpeare. 


_ UnsHa'kep, aj. not ſhaken. Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSHA'KEN, adj. 1. Not ſhaken, not to be moved or agitated, 2; 
Not ſubje& to concuſſion. 3. Not weakened in reſolution, not moved, 
Addiſon. | | 
UnsHa'meD, adj. not ſhamed, Dryden, 
Unsamera'cep, ag. impudent. 
UnsHa'PEN, adj. deformed, miſhapen, 
Unsna'ReD, aj. not partaken, not had in common. Milton, 
UxsnA'vEN, adj. not ſhaven. ER | 
To UxsnEA“TT N, verb ad. to draw out of the ſheath or ſcabbard, 
Addi ſon. | | n 
Unsne'D, adj. not ſpilt. Milton. | | 
OR TOO Oy wanting a ſcreen, wanting protection. Decay of 
161. 7 5 ens 
Unsn1E'LDED, adj. not guarded by the ſhield, Dryden. 
To Unsn1'e, verb act. to take out of a ſhip. Saif. 
UnsHo'ckED, adj. not diſguſted, not offended. T:c#-/, 
 UnsHo'd, adj. not having the ſhoes on. Clarendon. 
To Unsnoe"* a Hor/e, verb act. to take off his ſhoes. 
Unsnoo'x, part. adj, not ſhaken. Pope. 
Unsno'xx, 4%. not having the woo! „ off. 
UnsHo'T, part. adj. not hit by ſhot. Waller, | 
To Uxsnou'r, verb ad. to annihilate or retract a ſhout, $4 


Py - 


ſpeare, 
Unsno'weRED, ej. not watered by ſhowers. NVilton. 


UnsHR1'NKING, adj. not recoiling, not ſhunning danger or pain. 
Shakeſpeare. 

UNSHU'NABLE, ach. inevitable. Shakeſpeare, | 3 

Unsav'T, adj. not cloſed up. : 

Unsi'eTzD, adj, 1. Not parted by a ſieve. May. 2. Not tried. 
Shakeſpeare, | | 
Nee ee, adj. not ſeeing: a low word, uſed only with unſcen. Hu. 
ZDYAas. 

Uns!'GaTED, adj. inviſible, not ſeen, Sucking. 
UNs1'GHTLINESS, ſub/t. [of unſightly] deformity, diſagrecablenels to 
the eye. Wiſeman. | | 

UNns1'GHTLY, adi. diſagreeableneſs to the fight. Millor, Not 

Unsince'ss, aj. 1. Falfe-hearted, not hearty, not faithful. 2. 10 
genuine, impure, adulterated. Boyle." 3. Not ſound, not ſolid. Dryaer. 

UnsiNce'RELY, adv. falſe-heartedly. "2 

Unszwck' KIT v, ſub. adulteration, ſophiſtication, cheat. Boyle. 
To Uns!'nzw, verb act. to deprive of ſtrength. Don. 


.- Uns1'xGeD, adj, not ſcorched, not touched with fire. Browte 


IIS NIN, adj. not ſinking. Addiſon. 

__UnsiNeweD, adj. nerveleſs, weak. Shake/peare- 
Uns1'xNniNG, adj. impeccable. Rogers. 
UnsKa'NNED, adj. not meaſured, — computed. 4 ene tee 
Uns«1rLLED, or UxskTLrur, wang ing Hill, wanting 

being without experience. Miliom and Pope. 
| n ignorantly, without art or knowledge. art. Sid: 
Uns«1'LFULNEss, fubft. ignorance, unexperience, Want 9 


ney. 
UNnsLa'iN, adj. not killed. 
UxsLA'K ED, adj. not quenched. Dryden. 
UNSLEE'PING, adj. ever wakeful. Milton. 
UnsLryPiNG, adj. not liable to flip, faſt. Shakeſpeare 8 
To UnsLou'cH A wild Roar, to drive him out of bis = . 
UnsMRchED, adj. unpolluted, not ſtained. Shakeſpeare- 
Unsmo'xED, adj. not ſmoked. afed, Mil. 
UnsMoo'TH,' adj. rough, not even, not level. Not uſed. 
Unsna/&eD, 44. not entangled in a ſnare. mmunicatiie of 
Unso'eraBLE [inſociabilts, Lat.] not kind, not co 

good. Addiſon, - 

Unso'clABLENE5Ss, ſab}. an inſociable humour. Lindl 

Unso'ciayLY, adv. in an 8 manner, not Ye 

Unso'ppen, adj. not boiled. R 

UnsorLED, a 4 not polluted, not tainted, not 3 pa 

. Unso'LD, ad. not diſpoſed of, not exchanged for mone) 

To Unso'LDtr, verb af. to take off ſolder. _ 

Unso'LDiER-LIKE, adj. unbecomin a ſoldier, e 

To Unso'r:s, verb a. to take off the foles. 

Unso' rp, adj. fluid, not coherent. Locke. 

UnsoLL1'cireD, 44. not ſollicited. 
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Unsoo'r, adj. for unfweet. Obſolete, Spenſer. 

Unsoy41'sTICATED, adj. not adulterated. Boyle. 

Unso'LvED, adj. not explicated. Dryden. ; : 

Uns R TED, aj, not diltributed by proper ſeparation. Vati. 

Unsovu'cHT, 4%. 1. Had without ſeeking. Milton. 2. Not ſearched; 
Shakeſpeare. - 80 | f 

5 xtoll adj. 1. Not ſolid, not conſiſting of matter. Spenſer, 2. 
Unhealthful, -fickly. Denham. 3. Corrupted, rotten. 4. Not free 
from cracks. 5. Not orthodox. Hooker. 6. Not honeſt, not upright. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Not true; not certain. Spenſer. 8. Not calm, not faſt, 
Sleeps unſound, Daniel's Civil War. ot cloſe, not compact. Un- 
ſeund cheeſe. Mortimer. 10. Not fincere, not faithful. G. 11. Er- 
roneous, wrong. Milton. 12. Not faſt under foot. 

Unsou'nDeD, adj. not tried by the plummet. Shakeſpeare. 

Unsou/NnDNess, /ub/e; 1. Unhealthineſs. 2. Erroneouſneſs of belief, 
want of orthodoxy. Hooker. 3. Corruptneſs of any kind. Hooker. 4. 
Want of ſolidity or ſtrength: Adai/or. 

Unsou'RED, adj. 1. Not made four. Bacon. 2. Not made moroſe. 
Dryden. 

Unso'wn, adj. not propagated by ſcattering ſeed. 

UnsPa'rED, not ſpared. Milton. - 

UnsPa'RING, adj. not ſparing, not parſimonious. Milton. 

To UnsPE'Ak, verb act. to retract, to recant. Shakeſpeare. 

UnsPga'xABLE, adj. unutterable, not to be expreſſed. Addiſon. 

UnsPEa'kABLY, adv. unutterably, inexpreſlibly. _ 

UxsrRcirIED, adj. not particularly mentioned. Brow. 

UnsPE'CULATIVE, adj. not theoretical. Government of the Tongue. 

Unsyz'D, adj. not diipatched, not performed. Garth. 

Unsye'NT, a. not ſpent or expended, not weakened, not exhauſted. 


Dryden. 

To UxsPpHEYR E, verb act. to remove from its orb. Milton. 

Uns ED, adj. not diſcovered, not ſeen. Milton. _ | 
Unse1'LT, adj. 1. Not ſhed, Denham. 2. Not ſpoiled, not marred. 
Tufſer. | | 

0 Unser'siT, verb act. to diſpirit, to depreſs. Norris. 

UnsPor'LeD, adj. 1. Not plundered, not pillaged. Spenſer. 2. Not 
marred. 5 

Uuxsro'k EN of, adj. not taken notice f. = 
| Unsyo'TTED, adj. 1. Having no ſpots, not marked with any ſtain. 
Dryden. 2. Not tainted with guilt, immaculate. Milton. 

NSQUA'RED, adj. not formed, irregular. Shakeſpeare. 

UnsTA'BLE, adj. [ inſtabilis, Lat.] 1. Unfirm, unfixed, not faſt. Dry- 
den. 2. Inconſtant, irreſolute. Sz. e 2 | 
__UnsTx'1D, adi. not ſettled into diſcretion, not cool, not ſteady, muta- 
ble. Shakeſpeare. EM 

UnsTa1rpNEss, /ub/. want of ſedateneſs or gravity ; levity, indiſ- 
cretion. Sianey. 

UNsTA1'NED, adj. having no Rain, not died, not coloured. DHden. 
UxsrA NEED, or UnsTau'NcueD, agi. not ſtopped. 

To UnsTa'TE, verb ad. to put out of ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

UnsTEA'DILY, adv. 1. Without any certainty. 2. Irreſolutely, in- 


conſtantly, not conſiſtently. Lpcke. 


UnsTEea'piness, or . unconſtancy, want of 
fxedneſs and reſolution; mutability. Addj/or. 
UnsTEa'DY, adj. 1. Unfixed, irreſolute, inconſtant. Denham. 2. 
Mutable, variable. Locke. 23 755 | 
UnsT2'/prasT, adj. not fixed, not faſt. Shakeſpeare. 
UnsTEg'PED, adj, not ſoaked. Bacon, 
To Uns f“, verb act. to diſarm of a ſting. South. 
' UnsT1'NTED, adj. not limited. Skeltor. | 
UnsT1'RRED, as, unmoved, not ſtirred, not agitated. Boyle. 
| To UnsT1'tch, verb act. to pick out ſtitches, to open by picking the 
Kitches. Collier. | | N 
To UnsTo'ck a Gun, is to take off the ſtock from the barrel. 
Uns roo' PING, adj: not bending, not yielding. Shakeſpeare.” 
To UnsTo'e, verb act. to open a paſſage, to free from ſtop or ob- 
ſtruction, Addiſon. 8 | 
UnsTo'ePeD, adj. meeting no reſiſtance. Drydbn. 
UnsTRaA1'NED, adj. eafy, not forced. Hakewtll, + 
UnsTR a1'TENED, adj. not contracted. Glanville. ; 
UnsTRE'NGTHENED, aj. not ſupported, not aſſiſted. Hoster. 
To UxsTRTK E the Hood [with falconers] is to draw the ſtrings of a 
hawk's hood, that it may be in readineſs to be pulled oft. 
UnsTr1'cken, adj. not ſmitten. eier 5 
To UxsTRTN, verb act. pret. unſfrung, part. paſſ. unſtringed, 
Shakeſpeare, and 2uHrung. Prior] 1. To relax any thing ſtrung, to deprive 
of ſtrings, as, to take ſtrings from a muſical inſtrument. 2. To looſe, 
to untie in general. Dryden. 3. To draw beads from a ſtring. 
UnsTRUu'Ck, adj. not moved, not affect. * 
UnsT&vu'NG, pret. and part paſſ. [of anſtring] not furniſhed with 
ſtrings; alſo drawn off a ſtring, as beads. a E 
UnsTv”DreD, adj. not premeditated, not laboured. Dryden. 
4 UnsTu'rFED, or UnsrTu'rT, adj. unfilled, unfurniſhed, Shake- 
eare. | — 22100 | 
l Uxsunpv'gED, ad. not brought under, not conquered. 8 
UnsUBSTA'NTIAL, adj. 1. Not ſolid, not palpable. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Not real. Addi/or. i $7] 
Unsuccee'pep, not ſucceeded. Milton. ' 


Unsuccr'ssFUL, adj. not ſucceeding well, not having the wiſhed | 


event, not fortunate, not well received. Aaaiſon. 
Unsvcce'sFULLY, adv. without ſucceſs, unfortunately, 
Unsvucce'ssyULNEss, the want of ſucceſs, event contrary to wiſh, 
Hammond. | | 


TG; adj. not produced by flux of parts. Brown and 
® 5 at 


| Ungv'cxev, adj. not having the breaſts drawn. Milton. 
 Unsv'FFERABLE, a}. intolerable, inſupportable, not to be borne or 
endured. Milton. | | en 
Unsuv'rrERABI L, adv. intolerably. 


Unzuprr'crence, dl. [inſofienc, Fr.] inability to anſwer the end 


propoſed. Heoker. . CO. e 
8 adj. ¶inſulſiſant, Fr.] unable, inadequate. Locke, 
_ Unsv'czreD, adj. not ſweetened with ſugar. Bacan, - - - 


+ 


: " UnzyrranLaNE, Jul. unſitneſs, incongruity. Sad. n 


' Shakeſpeare. 


Hare. 


- UnTHI'NKING, ac. thoughtlels, not given to reflection, being with- 
-— UnTaov'car of, aj. not thought of, tiot regarded, not heeded. 


_ Unsur'TaBLE, adj. not congruous, not proportionate, not equal. 


UNT 


Unsv1'TiNG, adj. not fitting, not becoming. Dryden. 

Unsv'LL1ED, adj. not ſoiled, not fouled, the luſtre not impaited; 
Sprat. Alſo of an unſpotted reputation. 

Unsv'xG, adj. not recited in verſe, not celebrated in verſe. 

Unsu'mmep, adj. [in falconry] a hawk is ſaid to be #nſummed; when 
her feathers are not at their full length. 

Unsv"Nnep, adj. not expoſed to the ſuti. Milton. | 

Unsu'pERABLE, adj. [inſuperabilis, Lat.] not to be overcome. 

Uxsurg'x IL vous, not more than enough. ' Milton. : 

UnsuyeLa'xTeD, adj. 1. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. J. Philips. 2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 3 

Uxsurrrrrb, adj. not ſupplied, not accommodated with ſomething 
neceſſary. Dryden. | 

UnsvyPo'RTABLE, adj. [inſupportable, Fr.] intolerable, ſuch as can- 
not be endured. Woodward. 

UnsuPro'RTABLY, adv. intolerably. South. 

Unsvuyyo'sTED, adj. 1. Not ſuſtained, not held up. Milton. 2. 
Not aſſiſted. Brown. 

Unsu'Re, adi. uncertain, not fixed. Pepe. 

UnxsV'RENEssS, falt. incertitude, not fixedneſs. 


UnsURMOU'NTABLE, aj. [of inſarmontable, Fr.] inſuperable, not to 


be overcome. 5 
UnsURPA'SSABLE, adj. that is not to be exceeded or gone beyond. 
UnsusCg'PT1E1r, adj. incapable, not liable to admit. Sa,. 
UnsusPe'cT, or UnsUsPE'CTED, adj. not ſuſpected as likely to do 
or mean ill: Milton uſes both. | 
* Unsvsesg'cTING, adj. not imagining that any ill is deſigned. Pope. 
Unsvsp1'c1ovs, ach. having no ſuſpicion. Milton. 
UnsusTAl'NED, adj. not born up, not held up, not ſupported, 
Milton, | 
To Unswa'DppLE, werb a. to unſooſe ſwaddling cloths. 
To Unswa'TnE, verb af, to undo ſwathes or childrens rollers, to 
free from folds or convolutions. 
Unswa'YABLE, adj, not to be ſwayed or influenced by another. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
Unswa'v#D, atj. not wielded, not held in the hand. Shake/eare. 


To Uxswea'r, verb neut. not to ſwear ; to recant any thing ſworn. 


gener. Wh 
To Unswea'r, verb ad. to cool after exerciſe, to eaſe after fatigue. 
Milton uſes it reciprocally. - | | 
UnswEa'TINnG, adj. not ſweating. Dryden. 
Unswee'r, ad, not ſweet, diſagreeable. Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 7 
To UnTa'ck a Curleau, verb af. [with carvers] is to cut it up. 


UnTar'NTEd, adj. 1. Not corrupt by mixture. Smith. 2. Not ſul- 


lied; not polluted, unſpotted. South. 3. Not charged with any crime. 

UNTAK EN, adj. 1. Not apprehended, not taken. Pope. 2. Untaken 
up; not filled. Boyle. 0 EEK IG 

UnTA'LKED of, adj}. not mentioned in the world. Dryden. 

UNTA'MEABLE, adj. not to be made gentle, not to be ſubdued, 

red. 

UnTAa"MEABLENESS, the ſtate of not being made gentle. „ 
exons, adj. not made gentle, not ſuppreſſed, not ſubdued, 

jdn. | n A 

To UnTa'xGLE, verb ad. to diſintangle, to loofe from intricacy or 
convolution, Shakeſpeare. Fe. 1 

UNTAa'NNED, adj. not tanned, | | ' | 

UxTA'STED, adj. not taſted of, not tried by the palate. Agdifor. 
 UnTa'sriNG, ag. r. Not perceiving any taſte. Smirh, 2. not trying 
by the palate. DE | ; 21 

UnTav'car, adj. 1. Uninſtructed, ignorant, unlettered. Young, 2. 
Debarred from inſtruction. Locke. 3. Unikilled, new, not having uſe 
or practice. Shakeſpeare. WL OT 7 

To Ux TEA“ OR, verb act. to make to quit or forget what has been 


inculcated. Dryden. | 


UnTEa'cHaBLE, aj. not capable of being taught. 
UnTEa'CHABLENESS, /#bff.” uncapableneſs of being taught. 
To Ux TEA“ u, verb act. to take horſes from before a cart or plough. 
UNnTEMPERATE, for INTEMPERATE, adj. [intemperatus, Lat.] not 
uſing temperance. | 
NTE/MPERED, adj. not tempered. Exeliel. 
* UnTg/MPTED, adj. 1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. Taylor. 2. 
Not invited by any thing alluring. Cotton, on the Peak. 
UNTE'NABLE, adj. 1. That cannot be held or kept in poſſeſſion. 2. 
Not capable of defence. Clarendon, a | 
UNTE'NANTED, adi. having no tenant.” Temple. 
UnTEz'nDED; adj. not having any attendance. Thomſon, 


_.. UnTexDER, adj. wanting ſoftneſs, wanting affection. Shakeſpeare. 


UnTE'NDERED, adj. not offered. Shakeſpeare. 
UnTe'rx*1F1eD, a7. not diſmayed, not ſtruck with fear. Milton. 
UxTHA'NKED, ag 1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kind- 
neſs. Milton. 2. Not received with thankfulneſs. Dryden. 
- UxTara'xkeuUL, adj. ungrateful, returning no acknowledgment for 
4 ] received. i _— : ” p . +3 p 
UnTHA'NKPULLY, adv, Lunrhanepullre, Sax.) after an unthankful 
manner, without gratitude. © F208 | 
UnTHa'nKFULNESS, ſubſt. ingratitude, want of ſenſe of benefits, 
le& or omiſſion of acknowledgments for good received. South. = 
NTHA'WED, adj. not diſſolved after froſt, Pope. | Ok 
To UnrTarnt, verb a#.' to recal, or diſmiſs a thought. Shake- 


out thought. | Wn ate 
UnTHYXxINGNESS, ſub. thoughtleſnefs. 4239 
- UnxTHO'RwY, adj; not obſtructed by prickles. Bren. 


Shakeſpeare, 


To UxTurea'o, verb af. to take the thread out of a needle; alſo to. | 


looſe. Can unthread thy joints. Milton, © 
/ "UNTHREATENED, adj. not menaced. K. Charles, / 
Uns r, /ubſt. an extravagant, 'a qua le Dryden © 

UxTHRIFT, agi. profuſe, extravagant, waſteful, Shakeſpeare. 
OY | 25 Unrusirrz 


Unswe'PrT,' adj. not cleaned by ſweeping, not bruſhed away. Shake- 


Jpeare. B 
| Unswo'tn, 4%. not depoſed upon oath, not bound by an oath. 
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Uxrtuarerity, adv. waſtefully, without frugality. Collier. 


Uxrusr'erixzss, ſub, waſtefulneſs, prodigality, bad economy. 


Haywar A, ; | - | 
UxnTur1'eTy, adj. 1. Laviſhly, expenſive, waſteful, prodigal. Sidney. 
2: Not eaſily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. A hide-bound 
or wnthrifty horſe, Mortimer. 
UnTHR1'vinG, adj. that does not thrive, not proſpering, not grow- 
ing rich. Gowernment of the Tongue. | ER 
o UnTHRO'Ne, verb ad, to deprive of the throne, to pull down from 
a throne. Milton. _ | 
To UnTr't, verb act. 1. To unbind, to free from bonds. Shake- 
are, 2, To ſet free from any obſtruction. Untied tongue. Taylor. 3. 
o reſolve, to clear. Denham. 4. To looſen from knot or convolution, 
to looſen what was tied. 
UnTr'ep, adj. 1. Not bound, not gathered in a knot. Prior. .2. 
Not faſtened by any binding or knot. Your ſhoe untied. Shakeſpeare. 
Uri“, adv. [indril, Dan.] 1. Till, to the time that. Denham, 2. 
To the place that. Dryden. | | 
UnTiL, prep. to: uſed of time. The other uſe, as to place, is ob- 
ſolete. Spen/er. | 
To UnT1'LE, verb ag. {ho take the tiles from] a Houſe, to uncover a 
houſe by taking the tiles off. | ce | 
UnT1LLED, adj. uncultivated. Pope, 
 UnTrMBERED, adj. not furniſhed with timber, weak. Shakeſpeare. 
UnTi'/MED, adj. done out of time. 
UNT1'MELINESS, /ub/t. the ſtate of being out of proper time. 
UNnT1i'MELY, adj. 1. Unſeaſonably, haſtily before the time. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Happening before the natural time. Pope. 
 _UnTri'mtLyY, adv. before the natural time. 
UnTr'NceD, adj. 1. Not ſtained, not diſcoloured. Boyle. 
infected. Swif?. | | | 
UnT1'REABLE, adj. that cannot be wearied or tired, indefatigable. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
 UnT1'RED, adj. unwearied, not made weary. 
UNnTYTLED, adj. having no title. Shakeſpeare. x 
UnTo”, prep. Iunxo, Sax. It was the old word for to: now obſolete] 
to. Temple. | | 
4" LD, adj. 1. Not ſaid or numbered, unrelated. 2. Not re- 
vealed, | 
; 3 adj. [intolerabilis, Lat.] not to be born or ſuf- 
ered. 
UnToo'TH5OME, adj. diſtaſteful. | 
UnTovu'cHED, adj. 1. Not touched, not medled with. 2. Not 
moved, not affected. Sidney. 55 
UnTo'waRD, adj. 1. Obſtinate, not eaſily guided or taught. 2. Un- 
graceful. Creech. 
UN TO WARDLIXESs, /ub/?. ſtubbornneſs. 5 
. UnTo'warDLY, adj. awkward, perverſe, froward, Locke, 
UnTowaRDLY, adv. ungainly, ſtubbornly, awkwardly. T;llot/or. 
UNnTRA'CEABLE, adj. not to be traced. South. 
UNnTRA'CED, adj. not traced, not marked by any footſteps. Dryden. 
UNTRACTABLE, adj. [intraitable, Fr. intra&abilis, Lat.] 1. Not yield- 
ing to common meaſures nor management; ſtubborn, not manageable. 
2. Rough, difficult, Mz:/tor, | | 
UnTRra'crABLENESS, Aas. want of inclination to be managed, ſtub- 
bornneſs. Locke. 1 8 
UNTRA'DING, ad. not ingaged in commerce. Locke, |, 
UxrRAT NED, adj. 1. Not educated, not diſciplined. Milton. 2. Ir- 
ular, ungovernable. Herbert. 
NTRANSFE RRABLE, adj. incapable of being given from one to ano- 
ther. Howel. | a 
UNTRANSPA'RENT, adj. Opaque, not diaphanous. Boyle, 
 UNTRA'VELLED, adi. 1. Never trodden by paſſengers. Brown, 2. 
Having never ſeen foreign countries. Addi/or. . 
To UxxREA“D, verb act. to tread back, to go back in the ſame ſteps. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNnTrea'sURED, a4j. not laid up, not repoſited. Shate/peare. 
UnTREA'TABLE, adj, not treatable, not practicable. Decay of Piety. 
UnTx1'td, adj. 1. Not aſſayed, not yet attempted. Milton. 2. Not 
yet experienced. Milton. 3. Not having paſſed trial. Milton. 
UnT&1 MMED, ad/. not adorned; alſo unſhaven. 
- - UxTriuU'MPHABLE, ad. which allows no triumph. Hudibras. 
UNT ROD, or UNTRO'PDEN, adj. not trodden upon, not marked by 
the foot. Milton and Addiſon. | fk 
UNTRoO'LLED, adj. not bowled, not rolled along. Dryden. 
UxTROU'BLED, adj. 1. Not concerned, not difturbed by care, ſorrow, 
or guilt, 2. Not agitated, not confuſed, Milton. 3. Not interrupted 
in the natural courſe. Swe: 4. Tranſparent, clear. Bacon. 
UnTrvu't, adj. alſe, contrary to reality. Bacon. 2. Falſe, not 
faithful, treacherous. Dryden. 3 | 
UnTzev'LY, adv. falſely, not according to truth. Hooker, | 
ee verb act. ¶troiſſer, Fr.] to untie a truſs or bundle, to 
ird. | | | 
o UnTruss 4 Paint, is to untie or unbutton the breeches in order to 
eaſe the body. A low phraſe. 5 
Uxrav'sTixEss, fas. unfaithfulneſs. Hayward, 
„ UxrRu'rn, /ubf.. 1. Falſhood, contrariety to reality. 
falſhood, not veracity. Sandys. 3. Treachery, want of fidelity. Sal- 
ſpeare,: 4. Falle aſſertion, falſity. Atterbury. et] 
1 Ur ber, verb act. to undo or looſen. that which was tucked 


2. Not 


up 90 i : ., FREY TA 1 TR ft 
UnTu'NABLE, adj. not melodious, not muſical, unharmonious. Tat- 


To UnTu'vs, verb ad. 1. To make incapable of harmony. Dryden. 
2. To diſorder in general. Shakeſpeare. „ * PE 
UNTy'z NED, ag. not turned; as, to leave no flane unturned, to uſe all 
poſſible means. : ts 
UnTu'ToRED, a4, uninſtructed, untaught. Prior. r 
To UnTw1'NE, verb ad. 1. To unravel that which was twiſted or 
twined, to open that which is held together by convolution. Waller. 2. 
To open what is wrapped on itſelf. Bacon. 3. To ſeparate that which 


claſps round any thing. All the ſyren ſon s of could never unteui 

ben cde nal. ft 2 eee ard | 54g 
To UnTwi'sT, ei to undo what is twiſted, to untwine, Dryden, 
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Uwi r, adv. 


ved. Aadiſon. 
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To Unxvai't, verb act. [this word is und:ai or unveil, according & 
its etymology. See VaiL and Vs1L] to {trip of a vail, to uncover. 


oe | | 
3 IR adj. ineſtimable, being above price. /tterbury, 


UNnva'LuD, adj. 1. Not prized ; neglected. Shakr/peare. 2, Inefj. 


mable, above price. Shakeſpeare. 
UNva'NQU1ISHED, adj. unconquered. Milton. 


Unva'RIABLE, ag [invariable, Fr. of invariabilis, Lat.] unchange. 


able, not mutable. Norris. ä 
Unva'RIABLENESS, /ubft, unchangeableneſs. 

UNvaA'RIABLY, adv. unchangeably. 

Unva'RIED, adj. not changed, not diverſified. Pope. 

Unva'rnISHED, adj. 1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 2. Not adorned, 
not decorated. Shake/peare, | 

Unva'RYiInG, adj. not liable to change. Locke. 

To Unver't, verb act. [Sec VEIL and Vair] I. To divell of , 
veil, to uncover. Poe. 2. To diſcloſe, to ſhow in general. 574% 
ſpeare. . 

, UnverLEDLY, adv. plainly, without diſguiſe. Boyle, 
Unve'nNTILATED, adj. not fanned by the wind. Blackmare. 
Unve'sstD, or Unve'rsT, adj. not converſant with, not ſkilled in 

Blackmore, 

UnvE'xeD, adj, untroubled, undiſturbed. Dryden. 

Unvi'nciBLE [invincibilis, Lat.] unconquerable, not to be oye. 
come, 

UnvroLaBLE [inviolabilis, Lat.] not to be violated or broken. 

Unv1'oLATED, adj, not injured, not broken. Clarendon. 

UnvirTvovs, adj. wanting virtue. Shakeſpeare. 

Unv1's1TED, adj. not viſited, not reſorted to. Millon. 

Unvu'niroRM, aj. not uniform. Decay of Piety. 


Milton. | 
Unv'rGED, adj, not incited, not preſſed. Shakeſpeare. 


Uxu'seD, adj. 1. Unemployed, not put to uſe. Sidney. 2. Not x. 1 


cuſtomed. Sidney. | 

Uxvu's Tur, adj, of no uſe, ſerving no purpoſe. Dryden. 
Unv'svaL, adj, uncommon, not frequent; rare. | 
Unv*'sUALLY, adv. rarely, uncommonl 7. 
Unv'sVALNE3s, ſub. [of ae et, rareneſs, uncommonneſs. Brim, 
Unu'TTERABLE, adj. unſpeakable, ineffable. Milton. 

F Unvu'LNERABLE, a4, not vulnerable, exempt from wound, Ste- 

care. : 

; Unawa'kENED, adj. not awakened, not rouzed from ſleep, ){:ltt, 
Unwa'LLED, aj. that is without walls. Knoles. 

Unwa'kEs, adv. unexpectedly, before any caution or expedlation, 

Spenſer. 

" NWA'RINEsS [of unwary] uncautiouſneſs, imprudence, careleſiels 
Spectator. OK 
Unwa'k1LY, adv. without caution, careleſly. Auliſon. 

UNA “LIKE, adj. not like a warrior, not fit for war, not uſed to 


war. Dryden. 


Unwa'RMED, adj, not made warm. 
UNwWA'RNED, ad, not having had warning, not cautioned. Lir. 
Unwa'RRANTABLE, adj. unjuſtifiable, not defenſible, not allowed. 


South, 


Unwa'RRANTABLY, adv. unjuſtifiably. Wake. 
oy ages adj, not ſecured by authority, not aſcertained; un- 
certain. Bacon. | 
Unwa'ry, adj. [ungiware, Teut.] 1. Inconſiderate, wanting càu- 
tion, imprudent, haſty, Milton. 2. Unexpected: Obloleie. ee. 
Unwa'sHeD, or Unwa'sHEN, adj. not waſhed. 5 
2 adj. not e ſpent, or laid waſte, not dini 
niſhed, | 
Unwa'sTinG, adi. not growing leſs, not decaying. Pe. 
Unwa'TCHED, adj. not guarded by a watch. 
Unwa'TERED, 4 not moiſtened with water. 
Unwa'veRiINc, adj. firm, ſtaunch, ſtedfaſt. a, 
Unwa'yeD, adj. not uſed to the road, not uſed to travel. Suckrig 
UNwBa'KENED, adj. not weakened. Boyle. 
Uxwea'xED, a4j. not taken from the breaſt. 
 Unwea'roNeED, ad. not furniſhed with offenſive arms. 
UNnwEA'RABLE, a4}. that cannot be worn. 
UnwEa'RIABLE, adj. that cannot be wearied or titel. 
Unwea'R1ED, adj. 1. Untired, not fatigued. Milton. 
gable, continual, not ſinking under fatigue. Rogers. 
UDNWEARIEDN Ess, ub. the ſtate of not being tired. 
To Unwta'rY, verb ad. to refreſh after wearineſs. Ten 5 Not an 
Uxwea'THER, ſub, [unpeven, Sax. ] a tempeſt or . 
uſual word. do w 
To Unwea've, verb act. [of un, and peapan, Sau.] to uf 
woven, e 
Unwe'o, or UNE DD ED, adj. unmarried. Slaleſare uſes 
mer. cs | 
UN“ DOEABL E, adj. not to be cloven. Shate/p?97*: 
UnwEE'DED, adj. not cleared from weeds. Shakeſpeare, Unwept- 
UW EE“ TIxc, or UnwEE'PT, adj. not lamented. © 
Milton. | | a M:lten. 
UnweE'T1NG, aj. unwitting, not knowing, or... . 2. Not 
W auaey adj, . — examined by the balance. 5 
conſidered ; negligent, JG | "4-4 
a 8 1 thoughtleſs. rc M 
UNwEe'L,cqus, a. not welcome, unacceptable, not P 
Unwe'LcomMenEss, al. diſagreeablenels to. 1 
92 wE'PT, adj, not 8 not bemoaned. Dran. 
NWE'T, adj. not moiſt, Dryden. wed. Poe. 
8 not corrected with the rod, not PU pig, Au lu 
Veung rente 4 1 Unhealthy, miſchievous 
2. Orr u t, tai . a „ art. 2 6 2 
Seen, inſalubrity. 
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Uxw1'LLINGLY, adv. not with good will, not without loathneſs. 


Denham. ; | . 
Unw1'LLINGNESS, ſubft. an unwilling temper, loathneſs, diſinclination. 


1077. | 
4 To UN w' xd, verb af. 1. To ſeparate any thing convolved, to un- 
do what was wound, 2. To diſentangle, to looſe from entanglement. 
Hocker uſes it reciprocally. 

To UnwinD, werb neut. to admit evolution. Mortimer. 

Unw1'PeD, adj. not wiped, not cleaned, Shakeſpeare. 

Unw1'sE, adj. void of wiſdom, fooliſh, weak. _ 

Unwr1r'sELY, adv. fooliſhly, weakly, not prudently. Hooker. 

To UxwWi'su, to wiſh that which is, not to be. Shakeſpeare and 


Brown. 
Unw1'sHED, aj. ſometimes with for ; without being wiſhed, not 


ſought, not deſired. Pope. 

Unw1'sT, adj. unthought of; not known. Spenſer. 

To Unw1'T, verb act. to deprive of underſtanding : Not uſed. Shake- 
ſpeare. : 

UNWITHDRA WING, adj. continually liberal. Milton. 

UNWI “THERA BLE, adj. that cannot wither. 

UnwiTusT00'D, adj. not oppoſed. J. Philips. 

Unw1'TNESSED, adj. wanting evidence, wanting notice. Hooker. 

Unwi'TrTy [of un, and prxxig, Sax. ] filly, fooliſh. | 

Unw1i'TTING, adj. properly Unwee'TING, not knowing. 

Unw1'TTINGLY, adv. properly Unwez'TincLy (from unweeting ] 
not knowingly, without conſciouſneſs.” Bentley. 

 Unwo'NTED, adj. 1. Uncommon, unuſual, rare, unfrequent. Dryer. 
2. Unuſed, unaccuſtomed. Milton. See To Won. 

Unwo'NTEDNESS, /ub/?. unaccuſtomedneſs. 

Unwo'r KING, adj. living without labour, Locle. 

Unwo'RKMANLIKE, adj. bungling, not artificial, 

Unwo'Rn, adi. not worn. | 

Unwo'rSHIPPED, 4. not adored. Milton. 

Unwo/RTHILY, adv. in an undeſerving manner, not according to de- 
ſert, either above or below merit ? | 

Unwo'RTHINESs, /ub/7. undeſervingneſs, want of merit, want of 
worth. 

Unwo'sTaY, a4. 1. Undeſerving. Hooker. 2. Wanting ment. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Mean, baſe. Sidney. 4. Not adequate, not ſuitable, 
Pope. 5. Unbecoming, vile. Dryden. 

Unwo'ven, adj. not weaved ; alſo unravelled. — 8 

UNO 'N o, pret. and art. pal. of Unwind; not wound up. Mor- 
timer. 
Unwov'xDABLE, aj. [of un, pund, Sax. and able] uncapable of be- 
ing wounded. 5 | 
 Unwovu'xpep, aj. 1. Having received no wound, Milton. 2. Not 

hurt. With unwounded ear. Pope. | 5 
To UnwREa'TH, verb act. to untwine, to untwiſt. Boyle has it with 


the reciprocal pronoun. | : 
UnwREa'THED, adj. having the wreath untwiſted ; alſo without a 


wreath. | 

To UnwRra', to take out of the fold. | 

Uxwr1'TiNG, a. not aſſuming the character of an author, Arbuth- 
wot. 5 ; k 

To Unwr!r'NKLE, verb act. to ſmooth out wrinkles. 

UnwRz1'THEN, adj. unwreathed, untwiſted, ſtraite ned. 

UnwR1'TTEN, adj. not written, not conveyed by writing, oral, tra- 
ditional. Locke. | 

UnwRrov'cHT, adj. unworked, not worked, not manufactured. 
Dryen. | 7 

8 adj. not pinched, Shakeſpeare. 

UNY1E'LDED, adj. not given up. Dryden. 

UNyY1E'LDING, adj. inflexible. 

To UNnyo'se, verb act. 1. To ſet free from the yoke. 2. To part, 
to disjoin. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Unyo'kiNnc, adj. 1. Having never worn a yoke. Dryden. 2. Licen- 
tious, unreſtrained, Shakeſpeare. | | | 

UNnzo'xeD, adj. not bound with a girdle. Prior. 


Voca'guLary, ſulſt. ¶ vocabulaire, Fr. vocabolario, It. wocabulario, 


Sp. of wocabularium, Lat.] a word - book, a little dictionary containing a 
collection of words, a lexicon. ä 

Vo“ c AT, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wocale, It. vocalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 
the voice, having a voice. Milton. 2. Uttered or modulated by the 
voice. Milton. : 

Vocal Muſic, that muſic which is performed by the voice only; 
ſinging. | 

\ Nerves [in anatomy] the recurrent nerves, thoſe which ſup- 
ple the muſcles of the larynx, 

Voca'LE, It. vocal muſic, | 

Voca'Lity [vocalitas, Lat.] a vocal quality, the power of utterance, 
quality of being utterable by the voice. Helder. | 

To Vo'calize, verb act. [of vocal] to form into voice. Holder. 

W adv. {of vocal; vccaliter, Lat.] with the voice, in 
words. X 

Vo'caLvness [ vocalitas, Lat.] a vocal quality. 

Vocal“ rio in Ju [in the civil law] is the ſame as a ſummons in the 
common law, | 

Voca'Tion, . Fr. of Lat. [wocazione, It. wocacion, Sp.] 1. A 
calling by the will of God. Hooker. 2. Summons. Not having the 
vocation of poverty to ſcribble. Dryden. 3. A trade, an employ, a 
courſe of life to which one is appointed. | 

VocaTion [in theology] the grace or favour which God does any 
one in calling him out of the way of fin and death, and putting him into 


the way of ſalvation. In the /cripture-u/e of the word, it ſignifies that 


divine call, or invitation, which by the promulgation of Chriſtianity was 
given both to Jesus and Gentiles, to come in and partake of the bleſſings 
of the Mefiah's kingdom; as is done on our part, by repentance toward 
God, and by faith in the Lord Zeſus Chriſt. This ſeems to be the ſub. 
ſtance of the following texts; Epheſ. c. i. v. 18. c. iv. v. 1—4. Philip. 
c. iii. v. 14. Heb. c. iii. v. 1. 1 Thi c. ij. v. 12. and Math. c. 20. 
v. 16. But as to ſome later [or m we ideas, which have been af- 
fixed to (or connected with) this word; ſuch as irreſiſtible grace, par- 
ticular redemption, and ab/o/ute election of individuals to eternal life. 
Sc. See FzDerAL Head, INFRA-LaPsaRIans, SIN, PELAGLANS, and 
„ Tuccboaus of Mopſueftia, compared. 
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Vo'caTive, ſub/l, as the worative caſe [in grammar] the fifth caſe or 
ſtate of nouns, uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. | 

Vol ck, It. ſignifies, in general, a ſound or noiſe ; but in muſic more 
particularly a human voice. 

VocireRa'T10,.Lat. ſin old law] a hue and cry, an outcry raiſed 
againſt a malefactor. N 

Vocirtra'TION, ſubſe. ¶ vociferaxione, It. wociferacion, Sp. of wocife- 
ratio, Lat.] a bawling or crying out aloud, clamour. Arbuthnot, © 

Vocr'etrovs, adj. ¶ vocifiro, Lat.] clamorous, noiſy. Pepe. 

Voous, fabi. Fr. [from vaguer, to float or fly at large; wvoga, It.] 
faſhion, mode, popular applauſe. Adliſon. | 

Vor'ce, fubft. vox, Lat. voix, Fr. voce, It. vox, Sp.] 1. Sound 
proceeding out of the mouth. 2. Sound of the mouth as diſtinguithed 
from that uttered by another mouth, as that of a beaſt ; a cry. Bacon. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. T'rumpet's voice. Addiſon. 4. Vote, 
2 expreſſed, ſuffrage. 5. The right of voting upon any occa- 
ion. 

Voice of God [in a ſcriptural ſenſe] the divine command. As * 50 
day if ye will hear his voice. 2. The weice of the Logp ſignifies un- 
der, as, ** the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 3. 
An articulate ſound, as that heard by Chriſt and three of his diſciples in 
the mount, This is my beloved Son. a voice which St. Peter, Ep. 2, 
Ch 17. tells us, came aro Ty; ” {tyanompemy; doe ns, 1. e. from the 
GREATLY EXCELLING glory; referring, I ſuppoſe, to that peerliſi ma- 


jeſty and preheminence which belongs to the one God and Father of all; 
that ſublimity (as St. Cyprian well expreſſed it) which has no compeer. 


See Gop, Derry, Divinity, Suekemacy, ColMMENSE, and REct- 


NERATION compared. 
* We have much the ſame phraſeology in Hamer, when deſcribing . 
the /ordly bull [or maſter of the herd] at the head of his 1er ior 
tran, | | 
Horz Bus eyern01 wy £5005 ETAETO TAVTWY 
Tavgog; o yap Te ooo peramgemts aypopronot. 
| | | Iliad, Lib, II. I. 480, 481. 

Articulate Vo1'ces, are ſuch, ſeveral of which conſpire together to 
form ſome aſſemblage or little 1; ſtem of ſounds, as in expreſſing the let- 
ters of the alphabet, ſeveral of which joined together, form words. 

Inarticulate Voices, are ſuch as are not organized or aflembled into 
words, as the barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, the lowing of oxen, 
the ſinging of birds, the bitng of ſerpents, &c. 7 

To Voice, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To rumour, to report: Out 
of uſe. Bacon. 2. To vote. Shakeſpeare. 

, 55 Voice, verb neut. to clamour, to make outcries : Obſolete. 
outÞ. 

Vo1'ceD, adj. [from the ſubſt.] furniſhed with a voice. Denham. 

Voip, adj. [wuide, Fr. woto, It. prob. of cede or oete, Teut.] 1. 
Empty, vacant. 2. Vain, ineffectual, null, of no force or effect, vaca- 
ted. 3. Unſupplied, unoccupied. Camden. 4. Wanting, unfurniſhed, 
empty; with of. 5. Unſubſtantial, unreal. Pope. : 

Vo m, ſubſt. ¶ vuide, Fr. woto, It. vacuum, Lat.] an empty ſpace, va- 
cuum, vacancy. Pope. | 

To Vo, verb att. [wuiter, Fr. wotare, It. waziar, Sp] 1. To quit, 
to leave empty. 2. To emit, to pour out. Wilkins. 3. To emit as ex- 
crement. 4. To vacate, to nullify, to annul. Clarendon, 5. To eva- 
cuate by ſtool, vomit, &c. | 

Void ff Courſe {in aſtrology} a planet is ſaid to be ſo, when it is ſe- 
parated * one planet, and during its ſtay in that ſign does not apply 
to any other, either by body or aſpect. _ | 

Vor'DABLE, adj, [of word] that may be voided, that may be annul- 
led. Aylife. | | | 

Voi'pance [in the canon law] the want of an incumbent upon a be- 
nefice; and it is two-fold, either 4 jure, as when one holds ſeveral be- 
nefices, which are incompatible, or 4% ao, when the incumbent is 
dead or actually deprived. 

Vol“ DED [in heraldry} is when an ordinary has nothing to ſhew its 
form, but an edge, all the inward part being ſuppoſed to be evacuated or 
cut out, ſo that the field appears through it, as a croſs voided. 

Vor“ DER, /ub/t. 1. A table-baſket for plates, knives, and broken 
meat carried from the table. Cleveland. 2. A painted or japanned veſ- 
ſel to hold ſervices of ſweetmeats, > 

Vo DER [in heraldry] one of the ordinaries, whoſe figure is much 
like that of the flaſk or flanch, only that it doth not bend ſo much. 

Vor“ DIN, part. adj. [wuidant, Fr.] diſcharging or throwing out by 
ſtool, urine, or vomit. | 

Vor'pNess, ſubſt. [of void] 1. Emptineſs, vacuity. 2. Nullity, inef- 
ficacy. 3. Want of ſubſtantiality. Hakewwil!, 

Vol“ xE Dire, Fr. [a law phraſe] is when, upon a trial at law, it is 
pray'd that a witneſs may be ſworn 2 a wore dire; the meaning is, 
that he ſhall upon his oath ſpeak or declare the truth, whether he thail 
get or loſe by the matter in controverſy. 

Vor'sInace, Fr. neighbourhood, nearneſs. 

Vor'Tuse, /ubſt. Fr. carriage, tranſportation by carriage. Not in 
uſe. Arbuthnot. | 

Vol. [in heraldry] fignifies both the wings of a fowl, 

Un Demi Vol. [in heraldry] ſignifies one wing. 

Vo'LanT, adj. Fr. [welante, It. vo/ando, Sp. wolans, Lat.] 1. Fly- 
ing, paſſing through the air. Viltins. 2. Nimble, active. Milton, 


Camp VoLanT, Fr. a flying camp. 
VoLans [in heraldry] is when a bird is drawn in a coat of arms fly- 


- 


ing, or having its wings ſpread out. | 

3 Jullſt. a large bird- cage, ſo capacious that the birds have 
room to fly about in it. 

Vol A“ Tic, a witch or hag that is ſaid to fly in the air. 

VoraricA [in ſurgery] a tetter or ring worm, a fort of ſwelling at- 
tended with a roughneſs of the ſkin and much itching. 

VoLa'ric [wolaticus, Lat.] flying, fleeting, unconſtant. 

Vo'LATILE, adi. Fr. and It. Fof :Latilis, Lat.] 1. That flies or can 


fly through the air. Bacon. 2. {With chemiſts] apt to fly or ſteam out 

in vapours, having the power to paſs off by ſpontaneous evaporation, 

Newton. 3. Lively, hckle, changeable of mind, full of ſpirit. Sawift. * 
VoLaTILE, /abft. Fr. It. and Lat. living creatures that fly in the air 

as birds do, a winged animal. Brown. 

VoLATILE Spirit, a ſalt diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of phlegm or 


Water. 
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to the tongue. Aadiſon. 


VOL 


Vor.aT1LE Spirit [of ſal armoniac] is a compoſition of quick. lime or 


ſalt of tartar with fal armoniac. Tl 
Vo'LaTILENESs, or VoLATI'LITY, ſubſe. [olatilite, Fr. wolatilita, 


It.] 1. A property of bodies, whoſe particles are apt to evaporate with 
heat; not fixity. Bacon uſes the latter word, and Hale the former, 
which rhaps is not ſo uſual. 2. Mutability of mind. Ky 

To Vor A TIL IZE, verb af. [wolatilizer, Fr. of Lat.] to make vola- 
tile, to ſubtilize to the higheſt degree. Newton. 

VoLATILIZA'TION, ub. [of wolatilize ; in __— the act of 


rendering fixed bodies volatile, or of reſolving them by fre into a fine, 


ſubtile vapour or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſipates and flies away. Boyle. 

Vo'LEns Nolens, Lat. whether one will or no. 

Vork, abt. Fr. a deal at cards that draws the whole tricks, Swift. 

Vouca'no, /ubl. It. [from Vulcan] a burning mountain. Bentley. 

Vo'LERY, ſubſt. volte ie, Fr. a flight of birds. Locke. See Vol AR x. 

* volgivagus, Lat.] paſſing among the common peo- 

e. 
5 To Vo'LiTaTE [woleter, Fr. wolito, By to flutter. 

Ver 1Ta'T10N, AH. the act or power of flying or fluttering about. 
Brown. 

Vour'T10N, ſub/t. [of volitio, Lat. in philoſophy] the act of ng; 
the power of choice exerted ; an act of the mind, when it knowingly 
exerciſes that dominion it takes to itſelf over any part of the man, by 
employing ſuch a faculty in or withholding it from any particular 


action. Locle. See LIS ER TY, NecessITY, and MonoTHELITES. 


Vo'LITIVE, adj. having the power to will. Hale. 

Vo'LLEY, ſubſt. ¶ volie, Fr. a great ſhout ; prob. of woluntarius, Lat. 
willing, free] 1. A flight of ſhot, 'a diſcharge of muſquets by a party at 
once, 2. A burſt, an emiſſion at once. Pope. | 

To Vo'LLEY, verb neut. to throw out. Shakeſpeare. 

Vo'LLIED, aj. [of volley] diſploded, diſcharged with a volley. Mil- 


ton. 
VoLse'LLa, or VULsSE'LLa, Lat. a pair of nippers or tweezers, to 


pluck up hair by the roots. 
VorTe [in horſemanſhip] ſignifies a round or circular tread. 


| Renvers'd VouT [with horſemen] is a tract of two treads, which a 


| horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his croup out; ſo that he 


goes ſideways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and traces out a ſmall cir- 
cumference with his ſhoulders, and a larger one with his croup. 

Demi Vol r, is a demi-round of one tread or two, made by a horſe at 
one of the angles of the volt, or elſe at the end of the line of the paſlade; 
ſo that being near the end of this line, or elſe one of the corners of the 
_ he changes hands to return by a ſemi-circle, to regain the ſame 

ne. 
Volv'siLts, Lat. [in botany] the herb with-wind, bind-weed, or 


rope-weed. | 
VoLuB!'LiTY, or Vo'LUBLENESs, ſ#b/ft. [of woluble. The latter word 


is hardly uſed] 1. The power or act of rolling. Yolability, or aptneſs to 


roll, is the property of a bowl, and is derived from it roundneſs. 
Watts. 2. [Yoalubilite, It. and Sp. of wolubilitas, Lat.] a quick and eaſy 


utterance or delivery in ſpceeh or pronunciation; glibneſs of tongue, acti 


vity of tongue, fluency of ſpeech. AdaiJor. 3. Mutability, liableneſs to 
revolution. L*Efrange. | 

Vo'LuBLE, adj. [volubilt, Fr. volubile, It. volubilis, Lat.] 1. Speak- 
ing with great fluency, nimble in ſpeech, wege e rolling or round pro- 
nunciation: „ to ſpeech or the ſpeaker. 
ſo as to roll ealily ; made fo as to be eaſily put in motion. Hammond. 
3. Rolling, having quick motion. Milton. 4. Nimble, active: Applied 

Vo'LUBLY, adv. ¶ volubiliter, Lat.] after a rolling eaſy manner. 

Vo'Lume, /ub/. Fr. and Sp. [ volumen, Sp. and Lat. of v, Lat. to 
roll; becauſe the ancients uſed to write on rolls] 1. A book fit to be 
bound up by itſelf; a part of a larger work. 2. Something rolled or 
convolved. 3. As much as ſeems convolved ; as a fold of a ſerpent, a 
wave of water. Dryden. 
Vor uu of 4 Body [with philoſophers] is that ſpace which is incloſed 
within its ſuperficies. | 

VoLvu'minovus, adj. [of wolumi# voluminoſo, It.] 1. That is of a large 
volume, bulky. 2. Conſiſting of ſeveral volumes or books. Milton. 
3. Conſiſting of many complications. Milton. 4. Copious, diffuſive in 


general. Clarendon. 


VoLu'MINOUSLY, adv. [of voluminous] in many volumes or books. 


Granville. | 9 
rn [of volumi nous] bulkineſs, largeneſs: Hardly 

uſed. 

Vol v' uus, Lat. [i. e. we will] the firſt word of a clauſe in the 

king's letters patent and writs of protection. | 

Vo'LunT [a contraction of woluntas, Lat. in law] is when the tenant 
holds lands or tenements at the will of the leſſor or lord of the manor. 

Vo'LUNTARILY, adv. [of woluntiers, Fr.] of one's free will, of one's 
own accord. 

Vo'LUNTARY, adj. ¶ volontaire, Fr. volontario, It. voluntario, Sp. of 
voluntarius, Lat.] 1. Free, acting without compulſion, acting by choice. 
A voluntary agent. Hooker, 2. Willing, acting with willingneſs. To 
luſt a voluntary prey. Pope. 3. Acting of its own accord; ſpontaneous, 
that is done or ſuffered without compulſion or force. 

Vo'LunTaRY, ſabſt. [from the adj. ] 1. A volunteer, one who en- 

es in any affair of his own accord. 2. [In muſic] that which a mu- 
Klan plays extempore, according to his fancy and without any ſetted rule. 
Spectator. 8 | | 

Vo'LunTAaRINEss [of woluntary] the doing of a thing voluntarily, or 
without conſtraint : hardly uſed. : 

VoLunTEE'R, or VoLUNT1'ER [C voluntaire, Fr. woluntario, It. volun- 
turio, Sp. miles voluntarius, Lat.] one that liſts himſelf for a ſoldier, or 


ſerves voluntarily. Collier. | 
To VoLuNTEE's, verb neut. to go for a ſoldier: a cant word, 


Dryden. 


OLUNTEE'Rs, gentlemen, who without having any certain poſt or 
employ in the army, go upon warlike expeditions, and run into dangers 
only to gain honour and preferment. 1 
VoLu'eTaBLE [woluptabilis, Lat.] delightful, pleaſureable. 
VoLvU'PTABLENESs [of woluptabilis, Lat. and ne/5] delightfulneſs. 
VoLu'eTUARY, ah. e ate] Fr. ee, at.] a volup- 
tuous perſon, or one given up to ſenſual pleaſures and luxury. Atter- 


earn [woluptificus, Lat.] making or cauſing pleaſure & de- 
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ake/peare. 2. Formed 


VOU: 


Vorv'ervovs, aj. [wroluptueux, Fr. voluttuoſe, It. voluptuofy Sp 


-— luptuoſus, Lat.] ſenſual, given up to exceſs of pleaſures luxurig 
| , : Us, 


Milton, 
VoLvu'pTuousLY, adv. [of voluptuous] ſenſually, luxur! | 
indulgence of exce live oro Su Pt 5 en 
VoLvu'pTuousNess, abt. [of voluptuous) ſenſuality, a giving ons 


ſelf up to exceſſive pleaſures, Iuxurioufneſs. S:uth. 


VoLvu'Ta [wolute, Fr. of volwendo, Lat. rolling] an orn 3 
lar in architecture, one of the principal Rar of lone rips pil. 
poſite capitals, repreſenting a kind of bark, wreathed or twiſtcd ; aa 
ſpiral ſcroll, or (as ſome will have it) the head dreſſes of virgin: | Mts 4 
long hair. According to Vitruvius, thoſe that appear above the 2 
in the Corinthian capital, are eight angular volutas, and cheſs ., 
companied with eight other little ones, called Yee; four in the 1, we 
and eight in the Compoſite, Theſe eight as are more eſpecial] y re es 
able in the Ionic capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion, laid 5 808 
the abicus and echinus, whence the ancient architects calls the | Ry 
pulvinar. . Youuta, 

VoLuTa'T10N, Lat. the act of rolling, tumbling, or ; 

VoL ur ER, auh. Fr. See VoLuTa. 22 5 
. dep phyſicians] - diſeaſe called the twiſting of 
the guts ; calle o the z/zac pa//ion and meſerere mei. 
road hand ce mollibus". © he's | of See Urcts, ad 

Vo'mer, Lat. 1. A plough-ſhare or coulter, 2, [In an 
ſeated in the middle of he foes part of the El and Ne _ 
the upper ſide, in which it receives the lower edge of the e . 
rium. = 

Vo'mic Nut. the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt Indian tree, the Wood 
of which is the lignum colubrinum, or ſnakewood, of the ſhops [:; 
flat, compreſſed and round. | EY 


Vo'mica, Lat. [in ſurgery] an impoſthume or boil; as j | 
for inſtance; and if not yet broke, it is called a vn, Fans 


covered womica. 

Vo'mica, Lat. the vomiting-nut, a certain poiſon for animals whom 
it kills by exeeſſive vomiting; and taken internally in ſmall dyſs:. ; 
diſturbs the whole human frame, and brings on convulſions, Ser Vo. 
MIC. 

To Vo'miTt, verb ad. [womir, Fr. vomitare, It. and Lat. v Lat 
vomitar, Sp.] 1. To bring up from the ftomach. 2. To throw uy 
with violence from any hollow, | : 

Vo'miT, or Vo'miT1VE, 4. [womitif, Fr. womito, It. and Sp. of 
vomitus and vomitivum, Lat.] 1. A potion to cauſe a perſon to yomit 
an emetic medicine: the latter is rarely uſed, 2. Ihe matter yomited 
or caſt up from the ſtomach. Sanays. | 

Vomr'T1oN, ab. [vomo, Lat.] the act or power of vomiting. Grey 

VourTave, adj. [vomitif, Fr.] cauſing vomits, emetic. Brown. 

Vo'uiTiveness [of wimitif, Fr. and neſs) a quality cauſing vomt- 


ing. : 
1 adj. ¶ vomitoire, Fr. womitorius, Lat.) cauſing or pro- 
voking vomits, emetic. Harvey. 

VomiToRy, ſubſt. a medicine taken inwardly to provoke vomiting, 
3 Lat. of twins in the womb, that which comes to perfect 
1 N : 
Vora'ciovs, adj. [worace, Fr. and It. woraz, Sp. of worax, Lat.] 
ravenous, feeding greedily, eating immoderately, gluttonous. Govern» 


ment of the Tongue. 


VoRa'ciousLYy, adv. [of voracious] ravenouſly, greedily. 

Vora'cliousNEss, or Vox Aci Y [woracita, It. woraciti, Fr. vora- 
citas, Lat.] voracious, greedineſs, ravenouſneſs: the latter is not au- 
thenticated. . 

Vox oivous, adj. [voragine/us, Lat.] full of gulphs and ſwallowing 

pits: ſcarcely uſed. N 

Vox TEx, ſubſt. ¶ vortices, plur. Lat.] 1. Any thing whirled round. 
Newton. 2. [According to the Carteſian philoſophy | it is a ſyſtem of 
particles of air or celeſtial matter, moving round like a whirl-pool, and 
having no void interſtices or vacuities between the particles, and which 
carries the planets about the ſun, either ſwiſter or flower, according 2s 
they are farther off, or nearer to its center, 
 Vo'rrex, Lat. [in meteorology] a ſudden, rapid, violent motion of 
the air in gyres or circles. 

Vo'sTICAL, adj. [of wirtex] having a whirling motion. Newtor. 

Vo'TarEss, usf. fem. of wotary b devote, Fr. una devota, It. of 
votum, Lat. a vow] one who hath bound herſelf to the performance of 
ſome religious vow. Pope. | 3 

Vo'rARIS T, ſub}. [devotus, Lat.] one devoted to any perſon or thing; 

votary, one given up by a vow to any ſervice or worſhip. Milton. 

Vo'Tary G dewot, Fr. una dewota, It. of votum, Lat.] one who has 
bound himſelf to the performance of a religious vow; one devoted or 
wholly given up to learning, worſhip, ſtudy, or any 

VoraR , aj. conſequent to a vow. Bacon. 

To Vork, werb act. [ vater, Fr.] 1. To chuſe by 
ſolve by the greater number of votes. 2. To give Þy vote. 
To VorTs, verb neut. to give one's voice. 

 Vore, /ubft. [woto, It. and Lat. votum or vox, Lat. ſuffrage, a Voice 
given and numbered, opinion in matters of debate. 
Vo“ r ER, /ub/t. [of vote] one who has the right of giV 
ſuffrage. Swift. 
Vo'TiNnG, part adj. [of vote; votant, Fr.] giving vote or ſuftra 
the election of a magiſtrate, or making a law, c. ; _ 
Vo'Tivs, adj. ¶ votiuus, Lat.] belonging to a vow, given . 
Vative tablets. Dryden. See STATok. 
Votive Medals [with antiquaries] tho 
people for the emperors or empreſſes are expreſſed. all to 
To Voucn, verb ad. [voucher, Norman, or O. Fr.] 1- To 8 10 
witneſs, to obteſt. Dryden. 2. To atteſt, to avouch, to maintain, 
affirm, to warrant. Atterbury. 
To Vouc ſin law] is to call one 
rantry. ; neſs. to give 
To Voucn, verb neut. to bear witneſs, to appear 45 à ous Zane. 
teſtimony ; as, 7 vouch for one, is to paſs one's word for his V 
Swift. | : E 
oven, ſubſe. Hom the verb] warrant, 8 85 * 3 
Vovu'cntr, /ubſ. [of vouch] one who gives witneis to 24 
bn at law who is to warrant or vouch for another, an 
ereof is called a voucher. Pope, of  Voucuth 


ſtate of life. 


ſuffrage, to re- 
Sab At. 


ing his voice or 


ge at 


ſe whereon the vows of the 


into court to make good his Wal. 


Vovcnex [in law] the tenant who calls another perſon into court, 
bound to warranty him, and either to defend the right againſt the de- 


mandant, or to yield him other lands, &c. to the value. 
Foreign Voucutk [in 7 is when the tenant being impleaded in a 


particular juriſdiction, as at London or elſewhere, vouches one to war- 
ranty, and prays he may be ſummoned in ſome other county out of the 
juriſdiction of that court. | 
' Vou'cHER, a ledger-book, or book of accounts, wherein are entered 
the warrants for the accomptant's diſcharge. | 

Vou'cninG, part. adj. [vouchant, Fr.] affirming, warranting. 

To Voucusa're, verb act. [of wouch and ſafe} 1. To permit any 
thing to be done without danger. 2. To condeſcend, to grant, or do 
a thing. South. 

To VouchsArE, verb neut. to deſign, to yield, to condeſcend in ge- 
neral. Dryden. | 

To Voucnsare [with divines] to grant graciouſly, 

Voucnsa'FEMENT, /ub/t [of wouchſafe] the act of vouchſafing ; con- 
deſcenſion. Boyle. 

Voucnsa'FING, part. adj. [of wouchant, of woucher and ſauf, Fr.] 


condeſcending, graciouſly granting, 
Vousso1'rs, Fr. [in archhotinre] the ſtones that form the arch. 


To Vow, verb act. ¶ vouer, Fr. wave, Lat.] to conſecrate by a ſo- 


lemn dedication, to give to a divine power. Dryden. 
To Vow, werb neut. to make a vow or ſolemn promiſe, Suckling. 
Vow [woeu, Fr. woto, It. and Sp. votum, Lat.] 1. A religious pro- 


miſe, a ſolemn proteſtation, an a& of devotion by which ſome part of 


life, or ſome part of poſſeſſions, is conſecrated to a particular purpoſe. 


2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for a promiſe of love or matri- 


mony. Dryden. | 
Vo'weL, ſubft [woyelle, Fr. vocale, It. vocal, Sp. vocalis, Lat.] a let. 
ter that hath a ſound of itſelf without a conſonant. Would the reader 
ſee what different powers belong to 7he/e in poetry, let him conſult his 
ear upon comparing the following lines of Milton, in his deſcription of 
the animal creation. | 
| Half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts; then iprings as broke from bonds, 
And rampant ſhakes his brinded mane with 
Fleec'd the flocks, and Bleating roſe. 
Or when deſcribing the movements of beings of a higher order, 
Light, as the /ightning's glimpſe they ran, they flew —— with 
And the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll d, as with the /ound 
Of TorRRENT-FLoo0Ds, or of a numerous HosT. 


See TRIBRACHUS. . Fe: | 
Vow-FeLiLow, /ub/. [of wow and fellow] one bound by the ſame 


vow. Shakeſpeare. 

Vor, the tripthong Ley is no where found in the Engliſh tongue but 
in the word buoy and its derivatives, in which it is pronounced little dif- 
fering from ey. | 

Vor'ace, /ubſt. Fr. [ viaggio, It. wiage, Sp. viagem, Port.] 1. Tra- 
vel by ſea, the act of paſſing by ſea from one country or place to anz 


other. 2. Courſe, attempt, undertaking: a low phraſe, Shakeſpeare. 


3. The practice of travelling. Bacon. | 

To Vora, verb neut. [woyager, Fr. wiaggiare, It.] to travel by 
ſea. Pope. 

To Voryace, verb act. to travel, to paſs over. Mzi/ton. 

Vory'acER, /ubſt. [woyageur, Fr. viaggiatore, It. wiagero, Sp. ] a tra- 
veller, one who goes by ſea. Pope. 
Vor AN, part. act. [woyageant, Fr.] travelling or going by ſea. 

UP, adv. [up, Sax. op, Dan. op, Du. and L. Ger. autt, H. Ger.] 1. 
Aloft, on high, above, not down. 2. Not 1n bed, in the ſtate of being 
riſen from reſt. 3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. Addiſon. 
From a ſtate of decumbiture or concealment, Dryden. 5. In a ſtate of 
being built. 6. Above the horizon. 7. To a ſtate of advancement, 
8. In a ſtate of climbing. 9. In a ſtate of inſurrection. 10. in a ſtate 
of being increaſed or raiſed. 11. From a remoter place coming to any 
perſon or place. 12. From younger to elder years. 13. Up and down ; 
diſperſedly, here and there. 14. Up and dawn ; backward and forward. 
15. Up to; to an unequal height with. 4ddiJor. 16. Up to; adequately 
to. Addiſon. 17. Up with; a phraſe that ſignifies the act of raiſing any 


thing to glve a blow. Sidney. 18. It is added to verbs, implying ſome 


accumulation or increaſe. Addiſon. 
Ur Ur, interj. riſe, get up; a word exhorting to riſe from bed. 
UP, prep. from a higher to a lower part; not down. Bacon. 
To Ces Ak, verb act. pret. upbore, part. pail. upborn. [of up and 
bear] 1. To ſuſtain aloft, to ſupport in elevation. Pope. 2. To raiſe 
aloft. Pope. 3. To ſupport from falling. Spenſer. 
To UrBRAT'Do, verb act. [up-xebnzdan, Sax.] 1, To twit & hit in 
the teeth, to charge contemptuouſly with any thing diſgraceful. 2. 
To object as matter of reproach. 3. To urge with reproach, to reproach, 
to revile. 4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the 
reproacher. 5. To bring Reproach upon; to ſhew faults by being in a 
ſtate of compariſon. Addi/on. 6. Io treat with contempt : not in uſe. 
Spenſer. 
UPBRrar'DINGLY, adv. by way of reproach. B. Fohnſon.* 
To UrBra'y, verb act. a word formed from upbraid by Spenſer, for 
the ſake of a rhyming termination. | 
Urzrov'carT, part. paſl. of apbring ; educated, nurtured. Spenſer. 
Urna'nD, adj. [of up and hand] lifted by the hand: a mechanical 


term. Moxon. : 

Ueca'sr, part. pail. of zpcaft, tho' the verb apcaft is not uſed. 

den. 8 | 

3 ſubſ. a term of bowling; a throw, a caſt. Shakeſpeare. 

To Urca'THER, verb act. [of 2 and gather] to contract. Spenſer. 
 Urnr'LL, adj. [of up and hi] difficult, like the labour of climbing 
a hill. Clariſſa. 

To UrhoA Rb, verb act. [of ap and hoard] to ſtore, to accumulate in 
private places. Spenſer. 

Urne'Lp, pret. and part. paſſ. of uphold. 

To Urno'Lo, verb af. pret. upheld, part. paſſ. upheld and upholden 
[of vp and hold; upholder, Dan.] 1. To lift on high. 2. To 1 
or maintain, to keep faſt from falling. 3. To keep from declenſion. 
4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 5. To continue, to keep from de- 


| feat, To uphold oppoſition againſt biſhops. Hooker. 6. To keep from 


UPS 


being loſt. Shakeſpeare 7. To continue without failing. 8. To con. 


tinue in being. 
Urno'.pen, part. paſſ. of »phold. | 


Urno'L DER, Jubſe. [of apho/d; of up and holder, Dan.) . Main- 


tairer, patron, or ſupporter. 2. A ſuſtainer in being. Hale. 3. An 
undertaker, one who provides for funerals. Arbuthnor. | | 


UyHotper, or Ueno'LSTERER, a corruption of holder prob. of 


bollterer, q. d. a maker of bolſters] one who makes beds and chamber 
furniture. RE 

UPnoLpers were incorporated a maſter, three wardens, thirty-one 
aſſiſtants, and 121 on the livery ; for which the fine is 41. tos. and the 
ſtewards 11/, There arms are on a chevron between three tents, as 
many roſes, their hall is in Leadenhall- ſtreet. 

U'eLand, /utft. [of up and land] high ground; in oppoſition to ſuch 
as is marſhy or low, Burnet. 

Urraxb, adj. higher in fituation. Carex. 

UPLa'npeR, ſub/t. [of upland] a highlander, one who dwells in the 
wn, parts of a country, a mountaineer. 

PLA'NDISH, adj. [of up and land] belonging to the uplands or 
high grounds, mountainous, inhabiting mountains. Chapman. 
o UPLa'r, verb act. [of up and lay] to hoard, to lay up. Donne. 

To UeLrer, verb act. [of up and ft] to raiſe aloft. Addi/on. 

U'emosT, 4%. [an irregular ſuperlative from up, Fohnſen] unleſs it is 
from uppermoſt ; which ſee. Highelt, topmoſt. Dryden, | 

Uro'x, prep. [of up and on; uppan, Sax.] 1. Over, not under; it 
notes being on the top or outſide. 2. Thrown over the body, as 
cloaths. 3. By way of imprecation or infliction. My blood «pon your 
heads. Shakeſpeare. 4. It expreſſes obteſtation or proteſtation. Shake- 
ſprare. 5. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſchief. Burnet. 6. 
In conſequence of: now little in uſe, tho“ a multitude of the beſt au. 
thorities is adduced for it. 7. In immediate conſequence of. 8. In a 
ſtate of view; as pon record. Shakeſpeare. 9, Suppoſing a thing grant- 
ed. 10. Relating to a ſubject. 11. With reſpect to. 12. In conſi- 


deration of. 13. In noting a particular day. Addiſon. 14. Noting re- 


liance on truſt. 15, Noting fituation. 16. next, near to, about, to- 
wards. 17. On pain of. Upon our lives we ſhould do. Sidney. 18. 
At the time of, on occaſion of. 19. By inference from. 20. Noting 
attention. 21. Noting particular pace. 22. Exactly, according to. 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand, Shakeſpeare. 23. By. Noting 
the means of ſupport. Bodies lying on the ſea ſhores upp which they 
live. Woodward. 

UPPER, a comparative from 25 [upen, Sax.] 1. Superior, or higher 
in place, not lower. 2. Higher in power. RED 
The UrrER [or right] Hand; as, the affer-hand of right reaſon, 
Hooker. | | 

U”epERMosT, adj. ſuperl. from upper upenmoyx, Sax. upperſte, Dan. 
opperſte, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. The higheſt in place. 2. Higheſt in 
power or authority. 3. Predominant, the moſt powerful. Drydez. 

U”eppisn, adj. [of up; of uppan, Sax.] elated, proud, arrogant: a 
low word. 

U'PPisHNESS, ſubſt. [of appiſs] elatedneſs. 

To UrpRa1'st, verb act. [of up and raiſe] to raiſe up, to exalt. 
Milton. 

To UrrEa'R, verb act. [of up and rear] to rear on high. Gay. 

Ur RL OHr [uprietig, Dan. oprecht, Du. oprichtig, L. Ger. auktichtig, 
H. Ger. ] 1. Set or ſtanding up ſtrait: contrary to lying down. 2. Per- 
pendicularly erect. 3. Erected, pricked up. All have their ears zp- 
right. Spenſer. 4. Sincere, honeſt, juſt, not declining from the right, 

UPRIGar [with architects] having a repreſentation or draught of the 


front of a building. 
Urkicar [with heralds] is a term uſed of ſhell fiſhes, when they 


ſtand ſo in a coat of arms; for as they want fins, they cannot properly 


be ſaid to be hauriant, that term belonging to ſcaly fithes. 
Uerr'cHTLY, adv, [of upright] 1. After an honeſt, ſincere manner, 


without deviating from the right. 2. Perpendicularly to the hori- 


zon. 5 
Url eoHTN Ess, /ub/. [of upright] 1. Sincerity, honeſt heartedneſs. 
2. Perpendicular erection. Waller. 75 | 
To UrRTsE, verb neut. [of up and riſe] 1. To riſe from decumbi— 
ture. 2. To riſe from below the horizon. 3. To rife with acclivity. 
The ſteep upriſing of the hill. Shakeſpeare. 
Uer1'se, /ub/t. appearance above the horizon. Shakeſpeare. 
Ur-RIsIxG [of 2p, and aniyan, Sx. a firſt getting 45 
U'ROAR, ſubſt. [of optoer, Du. and L. Ger. opror, Dan. upror, Su. 


aukruhr, H. Ger. This word is accented on the firſt ſyllable in proſe, 


but in verſe indifferently on either] a great noiſe, tumult, riot, diſtur- 


bance and confuſion. BY ; 
To Urroar, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to throw into confuſion : 


not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Upxoo'rED, part. paſſ. the verb ſeems never to be uſed [of »p and 


roed, Dan.] pulled up by the roots. Dryden. 
To Urrov'st, verb ad. [of up and rouſe] to wake from fleep; to 
excite to action. Shakeſpeare, This ſeems to be uſed only as a partici- 
ple paſſive. dagen = oa 
'psHOT [q. d. the foot is uf, i. e. all is in, and all is paid : 2s the 
reckoning at a tavern] the end, ſucceſs, or iſſue of an affair, the laſt 
amount, : , 
U'espt, ſalſt. [of up and 7 ** Sax.] the higher ſide. 


Ursw down, an adverbial form of ſpeech. with total renverſement, 
in complete diſorder, with the lower part above the higher, topſy- 


turvy. 

/ _ * NP [of ap and fir] the act of ſitting up, the time of a lying- 
in woman's fitting up. : | 

To Ueser1'nG, verb neut. [of up and /pring] to ſpring up. 

Upseri'nc, ſub/t. [of up and ſpring} this word ſeems to ſignify p- 
Hart, a man ſuddenly exalted, The ſwagg'ring »fftart reels. Shake- 


* Taip [of up and flayed] ſupported or borne up. Milton. 


To Uesra'nD, verb neut. [of ip and land] to be erected. May. 

To UrsrA' v, verb ad. [of up and flay] to ſuſtain, to ſupport. 

UpsTa'zT [of up and flart] one raiſed to wealth, power, or honour 
on a ſudden ; what ſuddenly riſes and appears. 

To UrsrarT. verb neut. [of 2 and Hart] to ſpring up ſuddenly. 
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Gr.] a ſerous excrement of the body, diſcharged from it; animal 


URI 


[of up and ſwarm] to raiſe in a ſwarm : 


22 | To Urswa'rm, werb ad. 
2 5 out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. water, Bon, TO 
A ; To Uera'ke, verb ad. [of up and tate] to take into the hands To Urine, verb neut. [uriner, Fr. orinare, It. orinar, Sp.] to make 
Spenſer, | | Water. Bacon. PT 
U'zings [in falconry] nets for the catching of hawks, 


To Ur TRAL'xv, verb. act. [of ap and train] to bring up, to educate : 

not in uſe. Spenſer. | U"r1xous, adj. [of urine; urinoſus, Lat.] belonging to, or pertakin 

To Uprvu'kn, verb act. [of »þ and turn] to throw up, to furrow. of the nature of urine. Arbutbnot. n 

Milton. 5 5 | 15 Ukrinous Salt, [with chemiſts] all ſorts of volatile ſalts drawn from 
U'ewarD, adj. [of up and peand, Sax.] directed to a higher part. animals, or any other ſubſtances which are contrary to acids, 

Dryden. URN, /ubft. urne, Fr. urna, It. and Lat.] 1. Any veſſel of which the 
UrewaRD, ſub. not in uſe, Shakeſpeare. : mouth is narrower than the body. 2. A water pitcher, particular] 
UewarD, or Urwakbs, adv. [up-peand, Sax. optwaerts, Du. and that in the ſign of Aquarius. Creech. z. A veſſel uſed among the Ro. 

2. Towards mans to draw out of it the names of thoſe who were firſt to engape at 


L. Ger. aukwerts, H. Ger.] 1. Towards the upper parts. 
God and heaven. 3. With reſpect to the higher part. Milton. 4. More the public plays; and likewiſe a veſſel ipto which they threw note; 
ad courts of 


than, ſpoken of time, quantity, c. 5. Towards the ſource, And whereby they gave their votes in publick aſlemblies à 
trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. Pope. Juſtice. | 
Uewur'tL [of ap and ahr] whirled upwards. Ua, a Roman meaſure containing about eight gallons and a half: 
To Uew1'nD, verb act. pret. and part paſſ. uþwound [of ap and wind] alſo a ſort of vaſe, to preſerve the aſhes or bones of the dead. : 
URock1'TiICA, Lat. [with phyſicians] ſigns which are obſerve from 


to convulve. Spenſer. It ſeems to be uſed paſſively only. : 
urine. 


Ura'Nia, the muſe that preſides over aſtronomy. 
Ura'caus, Lat. [in anatomy] a membranous canal in a fœtus, pro- UkocriTe'riuM [of ovgey, urine, and xi, Gr. a mark or Gen] 
of waters, a giving a judgment on the diſeaſes by the fight of 


ceeding from the bottom of the urinary bladder, thro? the navel to the a caſting 
e urine. 


placenta, along with the umbilical veſſels, of which it is accounted th 
Dos | | . | U'RoMANCY [ ongeparrrerce, Of oper, urine, and A ,, Gr. divination] 
Ur ano'scoeisT, one who obſerves the courſe of the heavenly bo- the gueſling at the nature of a diſeaſe by the urine. | 
dies, an aſtronomer. 47» Uao's cor v [of eg, urine, and cn, Gr. to view] an inſpection 
URrano'scory [ovearoozoma, of wear, the heavens, and oxomiv, of urine, commonly called a caſting of waters. Brown. 
U'sray [in coal-mines} a ſort of blue or black clay, which lies next 


Gr. to view] aſtronomy, a contemplating the?heavenly bodies. 
Urna'nity [urbanite, Fr.  urbanita, It. urbanidad, Sp. of urbanitas, the coals, and is an unripe coal; it is uſed in dunging land, and is very 


Lat.] courteſy, civility, civil behaviour, good manners or breeding, proper for hot lands, eſpecially paſture ground. 
| U'rsa, Lat. a ſhe bear. 


merriment, facetiouſneſs. Dryden. 
U'rBan1sTs, a ſort of nuns. 5 Ursa Minor [in aſtronomy] the lefler bear, a northern conſtellation 
To U'ssBax1ze, to become, or be rendered courteous, civil, c. conſiſting of eight ſtars; but according to Mr. Flamſtead of fourteen. 
 URceorL a'ris Herba [with botaniſts] the herb feverfew, or pellitory Uxrsa Major [in aſtronomy] the great bear, a conſtellation in the 
northern hemiſphere, containing, ſome ſay, 35, others 56, but ac- 


of the wall. : 
U'xch“Lÿ [mcmng, Sax. heureuchin, Armoric. erinaceus, Lat.] 1. A cording to the Britannic catalogue 215 itars. 
hedge. 2. A word of ſlight anger to a little boy or girl. Prior. . U'ssuLINnes, Fr. [orſaline, It.] an order of nuns, which obſerve tle 0 
Sea-U'sxcnin, a fiſh fo called, becauſe it is round and full of prickles, rule of St. Auguſtine. 2 
like a land hedge-hog rolled up. OED U'sTica, Lat. ſin botany] a nettle. A 
U'sxcain-LikE Rind [in botany] the outward huſk of the cheſnut, © UxrrTico'se [urticoſus, Lat.] full of nettles. f: 
called becauſe all ſet with prickles. | Us, the oblique caſe of ve. See WE. | ſe 
U'spz [in heraldry] as @ croſs urdæ, is a croſs that terminates in the U'sac, /ub/. Fr. 1. Manners, behaviour: Obſolete. Spen/er, 2, in 
manner of a lozenge. HS a Cuſtom, common practice, faſhion, way, habit, Hooker, z. Treat- of 
Ur, /ubP. [of ſura, Lat. uſe) uſe, cuſtom, habit: obſolete. ment, entertainment, | Ty 
Ur Ox 3 L. Ger. aur-ochs, H. Ger.] a wild ox or buffle. Usace [ina law ſenſe] the ſame as preſcription. | br, 
UkE'po, Lat. 1. The blaſting of trees, &c. 2. [In medicine] the URN, Half. Fr. [from zſage] one who has the uſe of any thing in Sh, 
itch or burning in the ſkin, | | truſt for another. Daniel's Civil War. Sh, 
s] medicines of a burning quality. U/sance. 1. Uſe, proper employment. Spenſer, 2. Ulſury, intereſt 17 
a 0 
kin 


Ua ETI, Lat. [with phyfician 
ub/t. plural of areter [areteres, Fr. uretere, It. of ovgnreges, paid for money. Shakeſpeare. 3. [Fr. % or uſanza, It. In commerce] 


U'rETERsS 
Gr.] veſts, being two conduits or pipes, that convey the urine from the ſpace of time between any day of one month, and the ſame day of 
| the next following, which time is generally allowed among merchants 


the reins to the bladder. 7 
URETHRA [urethre, Fr. oven9ee, Gr.] the urinary paſſage or pipe for the payment of a ſum of money expreſſed in a bill of exchange, afier 
thro* which the urine paſſes away. 5 it has been acrepteetw. 
UREg'T1cCs, the ſame as diuretics. | | UsaNCE double [in commerce] is the ſpace of two ſuch months al- 
To URcx, verb act. [urgeo, Lat.] 1. To move or preſs earneſtly, to lowed on the ſame account. 
puſh. 2. To exaſperate, to provoke to anger, to vex. Shakeſpeare. 3. To Us, verb a. [u/er, Fr. u/are, It. uſar, Sp. uſus, Lat.] 1. To 
To follow cloſe, ſo as to empel. Pope. 4. To labour vehemently. 2 employ to any purpoſe, to make uſe of. 2. To treat. Dryden. 3. 10 
To preſs, to enforce. Dryden. 6. To preſs as an argument. 7. To habituate, to accuſtom. 4. To practiſe. 1 Peter. 5. To behave: Not 
importune, to ſolicit. Spenſer. 8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of in uſe. Shakeſpeare. With the reciprocal pronoun. 
objection. 9. To inſiſt upon in diſcourſe, to follow a perſon cloſe in To Uss, verb neut. 1. To frequent: Obſolete. Milton. The Scots 
TH 8 diale& alſo retains it. 2. To practiſe cuſtomarily, to be accultomed. 


diſpute. Tallotſ rn. | 
To U'rcx, verb neut. to preſs forward. Donne. 3. To be cuſtomarily in any manner, to be wont. Bacor. 


URN r, uit. [of urgent] preſſure of difficulty or neceflity. Swif?. Lat.] 1. The act of employing any 
U'xGenT, adj, Fr. [argente, It. and « 3 of urgens, Lat] 1. Preſſing, thing to any purpole, the enjoyment of a thing. -N Qualities that wake 
cogent, violent; as, upon urgent buſineſs. 2. Importunate, vehement 2 thing proper for any purpoſe, $. Need of; occaſion on which a thing 
in ſolicitation. Exodus. | can be employed. 4. Cuſtom, common occurrence. Thele things ae 
U'RGENTLY, adv. [of urgent] with urgency, importunately. beyond all w/e. Shakeſpeare. 5. Habit, practice, exerciſe. 6. Adran- 

tage, ſervice, received utility, power of receiving advantage. 7: Con- 


 U'zcrr, abñ. [of urge] one who preſſes or importunes. Sæoiſt. | 
U'zGe-woxnDER, alf. a ſort of grain. This barley is by ſome called venience, help. 8. Uſage, cuſtomary act. 9. Practice, habit, 10. 


urge-wonder, Mortimer. The intereſt of money, money paid for the uſe of money. _ 
eſpecially that 


al and Thummim [EDN FINN, 7. e. lights and perfections, Use [ina law ſenſe] the profit of lands and tenements, 15 
rt of the habendum of a deed or conveyance, which expreſſes to W 


Heb] were ſomething placed within the d»p/icatures of the breaſt plate, pa 
which the Bigb-prieſ wore ; and thro? which the divine oracle (upon DES the perſon ſhall have the eſtate. PE 
his conſulting) was delivered; as appears ſufficiently from what Spen/er Us and Cuſtom [in ancient way is the ordinary method of Hong 
has collected both from the texts of ſcripture relative to this matter, and proceeding in any caſe, which by length of time las obtained the force 
from the comments of Rab. Levi Ben Gerſon, and other learned Jews. of a law. E | 8 
Nor is his conjecture (founded on Heſcab, c. 3. v. 4. and Judges c. 17. U'sEFUL, adj. [of uſe and full) neceſſary for uſe, commodious, con 
v. 4. 5.) improbable, viz. that they were two images of much the ſame ducive to any end or purpoſe. TY card 
kind with the reraphim; and that in 2his, as well as in other appendages In LL, adu. 22 in ſuch a manner as to heli le 
of the /acerdotal veſture, there is a GREAT ANA Loox between the Jer any PMNoſe z, profitably. 0 2 
and Egyptian Cuſtoms. God having 1 fit. (as in many other in- Us“ zTuINES8, . profitableneſs, or conduciveneſs to ſome end. 
ſtances) to condeſcend to the infirmity of the Jews ;.tho* he thinks UsRLESss, adi. [of uſe] anſwering no purpoſe, having ys. 1 
 U'%SeLESLY, adv. [of uſeleſs] hon the quality of an 


wichal here was ſomething Zypical of the AT HIGH PRIEST of our 
ch}. b | 
'SELEs5Ness [of uſeleſs] unfitneſs for any purpoſe. South. 


profeſſion ; and ſo did Clemens Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 565. 
where he tells us, that both the“ 2 and judicial character of U | 
t U'sER, ſabſt. [of ve] one who uſes. Sidney. 1a in the proper 

UsEA 4% Adion [in law] is the purſging of an action in 


. Cbrift is indicated by it. The word thummim ſigniſies moral rectitude 
8 | or perfection. | | | 75 
* And, if not too great a digreſſion, I would add, that inp, 563, cout ty. 
he cites with approbation à ſentiment of much the ſame kind, U'“sHER, Jubf. ¶ Hui ter, Fr.] 1. An officer that 3 
with reference to the golden candleflic and its fever branches. ſons, and walks before them; one whoſe buſineſs 18 
ger bool, one who introduc 


It was, ſays he, an emblematic repreſentation of Chriſ's en- pers. 2. An under-maſter of a { 
lightening thoſe who believe on him, thro' the minifrartion of the lars to higher learning. 2 | erſon of qui” 
Gentleman UsuER, an officer who waits upon a lady of P 


== 
1 


; UsE, ſubft. [u/o, It. and Sp. w/us, 


t attends on great 2 
to introduce ii 8 
es young ſcho 


_ firft-created things 3 the firſt things which God created 
1 by him] and which [they ſay] are the /even eyes of the Lord, lity. pb | | 4) the king, the houie 
1 | the ſeven ſpirits which reſt upon the rod, which grows out of tbe Usnzx [of the black rod] is a gentleman uſher to! 4 or of the chaß⸗ 
_” root of 7% See Tree, SToicks, UnzecorTEN, and Tal- of lords, and the knights of the garter; and keeps the 60 
. | NITY Compared. | c Ag ter-houſe, when a chapter of the order is ſitting. ttend the chief of 
—_—”-. U'rinAL, ſubſt. Fr. [orinale, It. wrinalt Sp. of urina, 172 a glaſs or Uinzrs [of the exchequer] are four perſons 55 Rn riffs, 1. 
EE... veſſel to 5 or Nr way for inſpection. | ficers and 1 7 of the row ner as alſo juries, ; 
_ Uzina'RIA £y/iula, Lat. the urinary pipe. | {| comptants, &c. at the pleaſure of the cout. f Larical) is 0 
_ U'zinNaRyY, ad. [urinarius, Lat. ” . Fr.] pertaining to urine. TD Usus iv, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. In is emphatic N 
6 urine. Bacon. troduce or bring in, as an uſher or harbinger. 1 
ſe, which grows of 


U'sz8R5H1P, the office of an uſher: 


U'sINATIVE, adj. working by urine, provokin 
Wo: Ukrina'ToOR, [urinatear, Fr. of urinator, Lat. a diver, one who N : 
* ſearches under water. Wilkins. + | | -  U'snga . phyſicians] a kind of green mo _ F 
urina, Lat. of og, human ſkulls that have lain in the open air tor many enn USE 


Urine, Fr. ſorina, It. and Sp. ourina, Port, of 


/ 


UTE 


Us vorn aVon, wb. [in Lat. agua vit. An Iriſh and Erſe word, 
which ſignifies the water of life] an Iriſh and Scottiſh diſtilled ſpirit or 
cordial, Soi drawn from aromaties : And the Iriſh ſort is particularly 


diſtinguiſhed for its pleaſant and mild flavour. The Scottiſh and High- 


land fort is much hotter, Jamaica pepper and ginger, &c. being ſome 
of the chief ingredients. By corruption the Scots call it vhiſey. 
U'sr10N, . [ uſtus, Lat.] the act of burning, the ſtate of being 


Us rio [in pharmacy] the act of preparing certain ſubſtances or in- 
gredients by burning them. i SES 
” Usrtox [with ſurgeons] the act of burning or ſearing with a hot 
iron. 
UsTo/r10vs, adj, [uftus, Lat.] having the quality of burning. Watts. 
U'/8vaL, adj. [ uſael, Fr.] common, frequent, cuſtomary, 
U'svaLLY, adv. [of aſual] commonly, cuſtomarily. 
U'svarness, ſubſt. [of uſual] frequency, commonneſs. 
Usvca'eTion [of zſus and capio, Lat. in the civil law] an acquiſition 
of the property of a thing by poſleſſion and enjoyment thereof, for a cer- 
tain term of years preſcribed by law. 
UyvrrucT, 255 [uſufruit, Fr. of uſus and fructus, Lat.] che tempo- 
uſe or enjoy ment of the profits without power to alienate. Ali fe. 
""Veeran droane; Jubſt. [uſu eee Lat.] one who has the uſe 
and temporary proſit of a thing, but not the property and _ Aylife. 
Usurkv'crus, or U'surgutT, Lat. and Fr. [in the civil law] is the 
enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any effects, or the right of receiving the fruits 
and profits of an inheritance or other thing, without the faculty of aliena- 
ting or damaging the property thereof. | 
| S (or, as the true reading is, Uzun-Haſan, i. e. Haſan 
the tall, in Turki/o, of the ſame import with Haſan al-tawil in Arabic) 
was the ſixth and greaze/? prince of that Turcoman family, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of A Koyunli, i. e. Turcomans of the white ſprep ; as 
another clan, was ſtiled Kareh-Koyunii, i. e. Turcomans of the black beep ; 
the black or white ſheep being borne (TI ſuppoſe) in their reſpective ſtan- 
dards, Theſe Turcumans, as Pocock tells us, firſt left their native 
country Turkeftan in the reign of Argun, a deſcendant of Jingix chan; 
and ſettled, the former in Dyar Bekir; the latter in the parts of 4rzengar 
and Siavas; forming two very conſiderable ftates ; but the former was by 
far the greateſt, as being inveſted by Tamerlane, whoſe cauſe they eſpou- 
ſed, with large additions to what themſelves had acquired; and which 
in proceſs of time ſwallowed up the other. But what makes this branch 
of hiſtory the more worthy of our notice, is, that under the wing of his 
Turcoman houſe firſt aroſe, and on its ruins was founded a far more cele- 
brated ſtate; I mean that of the Perſian * Sophies. For the mother of 
Shah Haidar (ſays Dherbelot ) was the daughter of Hafan the tall; and 
Shah I/mael, a deſcendant of Haidar, reduced the chief part of this Tur- 
coman _ under his power, 4. C. 1508, and drove from Bagdad 
Moraga, the fon of Jacub ſhaw; © who, * Pococł, was the laſt of the 
kings of that family, which reigned in Era.” 3 
Both Dberbelot and 22 leave the etymology of this word ¶ So- 
phy] undetermined. Whether to derive it from a word in Ara- 
bic, which e. clothed in woollen, or from the word oopo; in 
Greek, which ſignifies a wiſe man or philoſopher. But if what 
the learned Pococł in his ſpecimen, p. 64. relates, be true, the 
firſt etymology bids the faireſt; wool being the uſual dreſs of the 
religious among the 4/iatics ; and theſe, by the way, are ex- 
preſſed by the ſame term, i. e. /ufi or off. For he tell us, that 
8 who claimed deſcent from Aly, and was the founder 
of the Sephy race of kings, that he, I ſay, and his brother, when 
ſet at liberty by Ruſtam Myrza [the grandſon of Haſan the tall] 
did by his command refide near their father's ſepulchre in the 
HABIT of pooR MEN.” He adds, that //mael having eſcaped 
by flight, did, by the aſſiſtance of the Shiites, or followers of 
Aly, take up arms, and laid the foundation of his enſuing em- 
pire, A. Heg. 904, i. e. A. C. 1499.” And I think the crown 


has ever ſince contiued in his family, till its compleat overthrow 


and extirpation by the late celebrated Kuli chan. See SniTEs, 
Dexvice, and Sori, and if any thing is defective there, it may 
be ſupplied from hence. | 

To U'surE, verb neut. [uſura, Lat.] to practiſe uſury, to take intereſt 
for money. Shakeſpeare. 


U'sureR, /ub/?. [uſurier, Fr. uſurario, It. and Sp. zſura, Lat.] a len- 


der upon uſury, one who puts money out at intereſt; commonly uſed for 
one who takes exorbitant intereſt. a | 

Usv'z1ovs,. adj. [uſuarius, Lat. uſuaire, Fr.] pertaining to or practi- 
fing uſury, exorbitantly greedy of profit. Donne. 

$U'RIOUSNEsSS [of u/uarius, Lat. and 26/6] an uſurious or extortion- 

ing quality or diſpoſition. 

. 10Us Contract [in law] a bargain or contract whereby a man is 
obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſtatute allows. 

To Usv's P, verb af. [uſurper, Fr. uſurpar, Sp. uſurpare, It. and Lat.] 


to take or ſeize upon violently, to poſſeſs by intruſion and without 


right. 
UDsuxrATIox, Fr. [ zſurpaxione, It. uſurpacion, 8p. of uſur patio, Lat.] 
the act of uſurping, the unjuſt poſſeſſion or ſeizure of another man's pro- 
perty, gained by violence againſt right, equity, and law. 
Usukr arion [in law] the enjoyment of a thing for continuance of 
time, or receiving the profits thereof illegally. a 
Usu'rPER, ab. [of ſurp] one who wrongfully ſeizes that which is 
the right of another. It is generally uſed of one who excludes the right 
heir from the throne, | | 
Usv' x INL x, adv. [of zſump] without juſt claim, wrongful, by a 
taking that which is another's right. Shakeſpeare. | 
U'svsr, ſub. [uſure, Fr. of vſura, q. d. aſus eris, Sp. It. and. Lat.] 
1. The money, &c. taken more than the principal lent, the intereſt, 
in, or profit in general, which a perſon makes of his money or effects 
y lending the ſame; or it is an increaſe of the principal exacted for the 
loan thereof. Spenſer. 2. Commonly in an ill ſenſe, the practice of 
E intereſt, an exorbitant intereſt for money lent, and more than the 
aw allows. 
U“ras 152 law] the eighth day following any term or feſtival; as, 
the utas of St. Hilary, &c. 
Urr'xstL, * [utenfile, Fr. and low Lat. utenſilio, Sp.] any thing 
| that ſerves for uſe, a neceſſary implement, ſuch as the vellels of the 
kitchen or tools of any trade. | 


Urzxsirs [in military affairs] are ſuch neceſſaries which every land- 


lord is to furniſh a ſoldier whom he quarters, wiz. à bed with ſheets, A 


pot, glaſs or cup, a diſh, a place at the fire, and a candle, : 

Urn Aſcenſio, Lat. [in medicine] the riſing of the mother. 

Up Procidentia, Lat. [in medicine] 'a diſeaſe, the falling of the 
womb. | | 

UTzr1've, adj. [uterin, Fr. uterine, It. of uterinus, Lat.] pertaining 
to the womb. Brown and Ray. 

UTzRrine Brother, a brother or ſiſter by the ſame wenter, but not by 
the ſame father. | | 

 UTzrixe Fury [in phyſic] a kind of: madneſs, attended with laſci- 
vious ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible inclination to venery. 

U'Tzrvs [in anatomy] the matrix or womb, wherein the embryo or 
m_ is lodged, fed, and grows, during the tune of geſtation, till its 

elivery. 

UT#a"ncTHEFE [ur pang-Beop, Sax. ] an ancient privilege a lord of 
a manor had of puniſhing a thief who had committed theft out of his li- 
berty, if taken within his fee. : | 

UTruiTY, /abft. [utilité, Fr. utilita, It. utilidad, Sp. utilitas, Lat.) 
uſefulneſs, benefit, advantage, profit, convenience. 

U'T18, /abf. [A word which probably is corrupted, at leaſt is not now 
underſtood, Fohr/or] Then here will be old Ci,: it will be an excellent 
ſtratagem. | | 

UTLaca'T10, Lat. [in old law] an outlawry. 

UTLaGaT10 Capiendo, Lat. [in law] a writ for the . a 

2 


man who is outlawed in one county and flies into another, 


U'TLacn [uxlaga, Sax.] an outlawed perſon, | 
U'TLawRY, or OU'TLawRY, /ub/t. a puniſhment for ſuch as, bein 
legally called, do contemptuouſly refuſe to appear, after ſeveral writs 


iſſued out againſt them, with an exigent and a 'proclamation thereupon | 


awarded, | 

U'TLEPE [in law] a flight or eſcape made by thieves or robbers. 

U'TMosT, adj. [uemeeoe, or yremepe, from ucren, Sax.) 1. Ex- 
treme, placed at the extremity br at the fartheſt diſtance. 2. Being in 
the higheſt degree. To his atme/ peril, Shakeſpeare. | 

UTMosT, abt. the moſt that can be, the greateſt power, the greateſt 
degree. Addiſon. 

ern [evroria, Gr, g. d. a fine place] a fiftitious well governed 
country, deſcribed by Sir Thomas More. aps 

UrTo'e1an, adj. chimerical, impracticable, and what has no exiſtence 
but in a fanciful ind of theory; as, an utopiau ſcheme or project, Sc. 

U'TTER, adj. uxxen, Sax. uyter, Du. ueter, L. Ger.] 1. Outward, 
ſituate on the outſide or remote from the centre. Through 21er and 
through middle darkneſs. Milton. 2. Placed without any compaſs; out 
of any place. Into the utter deep. Milton. 3. Extreme, exceſſive, ut- 
moſt. This ſeems to be Milton's meaning in chis paſſage: 

Here their priſon ordain'd | 
; In utter darkneſs. 
4+ Complete ; irrevocable. Clarendon, 5. Abſolute, intire. 

To U'TTER [of uxxen, Sax. oetern or autern, Du. and L. Ger. auſ- 
ſern, H. Ger. from the agj. to make public or let out, palam facere] 1, 
To pronounce or ſpeak forth, to expreſs. 2. To vend or ſell wares. 
3. To tell, to diſcover, to publiſh, to diſcloſe. 4. To diſperſe, to emit 
at large. To ater this fatal coin. Saut. 1 

UTTER-BA'RRISTERS,: outer-barriſters, are ſuch candidates as by rea- 
ſon of their long ſtudy and great induſtry beſtowed upon the knowledge 
of the common law, are called out of their contemplation to practice, 
and into the view of the world, to take upon them the protection and de- 
fence of clients, | g | ; 

U'TTERABLE, aj. [of utter] capable of being uttered, expreſſible. 

U'TTEREsST 1 Sax. upterſte, Du.] the moſt outward, the 
moſt diſtant or fartheſt off, A word hardly uſed. | 

U/TTERANCE, ſub. [of utter] 1. Delivery, manner of ſpeaking. 
With utterance grave, Spenſer. 2. [Outrance, Fr.] extremity, terms 
of extreme hoſtility. Shakeſpeare. 3. Vocal expreſſion; emillion from 
the mouth. Milton. : | 

U'TTERER, aht. 1. One who pronounces. 2. A diſcloſer, a di- 
vulger. Spenſer. 3. A ſeller, a vender. N 

U/TTERLY, adv. [uxxeylic, of uxxen, Sax ] totally, to all intents 
and purpoſes, completely. e "i 

U'TTERMosT [urtrenmerpr, Sax. uxterſte, Du. ueterſt, L. Ger.] 1. 
The fartheſt, the moſt extreme. Abbot. 2. Extreme, being the higheſt 
degree. Milton. | 

UTTERMOST, /ub/?. the greateſt degree. Sidney. 

U/vea Membrana, or 7 Dp Tunica, Lat. [in anatomy] the third tu- 
nic or membrance of the eye, thus called, as reſembling a grape- lone; 
a ſkin or coat of the eye having a hole in the fore part, ſo as to leave a 
ſpace for the apple of the eye; the outward ſurface of it is of divers co- 
lours, and is named iris, and this cauſes the difference in perſons eyes, 
as to colours, black, grey, &c. The reader will find the moſt curious 
draughts both of 2his, and other parts of the human body, in BoRRHAv. 
Ozconom. Animal, Ed. Londin, Tyeis KREIS Uluftrat. 

Uvz'ovs, adj. [uva, Lat.] the uveous coat or iris of the eye hath a 
muſculous power, and can dilate and contract that round hole in it cal- 
led the pupil. Ray. : 

Uvi'cenxa, or Uvi'ctra, Lat. [in anatomy] the fame as uu. 

VuLca'nian, adj. [Yulcanius, Lat.] pertaining to Vulcan, 

Vuca'xo, /ub/t. It. a burning mountain, volcano, the name given to 
thoſe mountains that belch or vomit out fire, flame, aſhes, cinders, 
ſtones, 6c. ſo called after Vulcan the poetical god of fire. 

Vu'lcar, adj. [ vulgaire, Fr. volgare, It. gar, Sp vulgaris, Lat.] 
1. Common, ſuiting to or practiſed among the common people, plebeian. 
In low and var life. Aadiſon. 2. General, public, commonly 
bruited. Shake/peare. 3. Being of the common rate. South, 4. Low, 
baſe, mean, Vile. 

VV CAR, Aub. ¶ vulgus, Lat. la wulgaire, Fr. il volgo, It.] the com- 
mon people, the inob, the rabble. 

VuLucar Tranſlation of the Bible, called alſo the wulgate, an ancient 
Latin tranſlation of the bible, and the only one the church of Rome ac- 
knowledges authentic: it was tranſlated verbatim from the Septuagint. 

% The VULGATE, or vilgar verſion of the Old and New Teſtament, 
ſays $panheim, is that which the Occidentals originally uſed in the Latin 
and Roman church; and Tertullian alſo about the cloſe of the ſecond 
century.” He adds, that by collating the writings of Tertullian, Cy- 

prian, Arnobius, &c. there ſhould ſeem to have been ſeveral verſions, bat 


all from the Greet verſion, called the common; and not from the H-. 
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P/alms, Job, and the books of Solomon,” He did ſo, before he either eminences or bunching out parts of the brain. 


of the ancient vulgar tranſlation ; ſome ny es whereof have been pre- connubial dota 


from fide to fide, to go ſideling as a duck does 


vo VZI 


$/eavz the moſt celebrated of which was that which went by the name __ Vvu'va, Lat. [with phyſicians] the uterus, the womb or matti 

of the old, or common, or Italic verſion.” An invaluable treaſure, had it alſo the pallage, or neck of the womb, Oc. , Brune oblerd, 

been without any alteration tranſmitted to us. But St, Jerome, it ſeems, that tis more commonly unde ritood of the great .chink, or pudendu,,, 
15 "3 0 


reviſed and corrected this from a purer copy of the Septuagint, and is H/iebre, 


thought by the learned to have inſerted an entire new verſion of the VuLva Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] an oblong furrow between ti, 


undertook that entire tranſlation of the Oli Teſtament from, the Hebrew, _ U'vuLa, Lat. [in anatomy] a round, ſoft, ſpongeous body, like 1, 
which we have mentioned under the word, T headorus ; or corrected the end of a child's finger, ſuſpended from the palate near the foraning g 
old Latin verſion of the New Teflament, by comparing it with the Greet; the noſtrils, perpendicularly over the gloitis. | 

« a work, ſays Dupin, much better received than the former ; and hardly U'vuLa Spoon, [in ſurgery] an infirument to be held juſt under te 
any body was offended at it: Becauſe the Greek tongue being eaſily un- uvula with pepper and ſalt in it, to be blown up into the hollow behnd 
derſtood, it was not difficult to d/cower the aLTERATIONs that might be the ſame, 

made in the Greek text; which could not be done Ih the Hebrew, which UVvUuLIA RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb horſe-tongue. 

was underſtood by the Jews only.“ He adds, . that St. Ferome's ver- » Uxo'r1ous, adj. [uxorio/us, of uxor, Lat. a wife] ſubnuilively fond o 

ſion at firſt was not welcome to the Latins ; they kept for the moſt part to or doting upon a wife, infected with connubial dotage. Milton. 

the antient vulgar verſion, hut that ſince pope-Gregory's time, Fe- Uxo'rx1oviLY, adv, [of uxorious] with fond ſubmiſſion to a yit, 


rome's verſion got the upper hand, and was read publickly in the churches Dryden. — 
of the Ve, excepting 4 tranſlation of the P/a/ms, and ſome mixtures X0'RI0USNESs [of uxorious] over ſubmiſſion or fondneſs of a vi, 


e. | 
ſerved in the vulgar Latin.“ On all which it is obſerved yet farther by | Uxo't1Um, yy [among the Romans] a mul or forfeit paid fe 
way of note, That tis certain that our vulgar is not the ancient tranſla - not marrying ; alſo money exacted by way of fine from thoſe who hal 


tion that was made from the Septuagint; and that the main body of it, no wives. , ; 
cannot be attributed to any one except St. Jerome.” Dx, the dipthong ay in buy, guy, &c. is pronounced as the [ory |, 


Vu'tcar Fraftiens [in arithmer] ordinary or common fractions, ſo See I. 8 
called in contradiſtinctin from decimal fractions. | To Vye, verb neut. prob. of envier, Fr.] to ſtrive to equal or au. 
Vora RIT Y, ſub. [of vulgar] 1. Meannefs, tate of the loweſt another. See VIB. : | 3801 0 

prope Brown, 2. Particular inſtance or ſpecimen of meanneſs. Dryden. U'zBEG, or U'zBex, a prince or ſultan of the race of Vingix da, 
U'LGARLY, adv, [vulgariter, Fr.] ordinarily, among the common and who reigned (according to Dherbel/ot's Bibliotheque) over that wif 
eople. | | tract of lands, which extends above the Caſpian ſea, andvancing fir 
U'LGARNESs [wulgaritas, Lat.] commonneſs, meanneſs, lowneſs. aud and northward; and from whom the Uzbekian dynalty rc 
Vo'LNTRABL E, adj, Fr. [wulncrabilis, vulnero, Lat.] that may be its name: Tho“ this family having been diſpoſſeſſed of their powerhy 
wounded, liable to external injuries. Shakeſpeare, Tamerlane and his ſucceſſors, it was not Uzbeg himſelf, but one « ty 
Vu'LNERABLENESs [of wulnerare, Lat. able and neſi] capableneſs of deſcendants called om chan, that was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the fourder 
being wounded. | | of the dynaſty by his victories over Tamerlane's polterity, and who at. 
Vu't.nERARY, adj. [vulneraire, Fr. wulnerario, It. vulnerarius, Lat.] ded Chora/an, and the countries beyond Oxas, to his territories; a ve 
pertaining to wounds; alſo good to heal wounds. have ſhewn under the word Tartars ; And tho he was afteryud d. 

Vu'tnerary, /h. [medicamentum wulnerarium, Lat.] a medicine feated and ſlain near the city of Merou by Shah 1/mael Sofi, d. C. ji, 1 
proper for healing wounds. | yet his ſucceſſors have been akyays at war, and are ſtill (ys Deere 1 
o VV LN ERATE, verb act. [vulnero, Lat.] to wound, to hurt. G/an- at the preſent time with the kings of Pena. See Usun Caucus, 8. 1 

| Tak TAR, and Turk; and add to the note there affixed as follus: 


ville. | 
: Or ſhould it be true (what the learned Fack/on affirms) that from the 


VuLNERo'se [wulneroſus, Lat.] full of wounds. 


Vvur.xneic [vulnificus, Lat.) making or cauſing wounds. moſt correct Turk;/b5 chronicles, and accurate hiſtorians, the taking of 


Vu'LnincG [in heraldry] wounding, a term uſed of a pelican. Conflantinople mult (by their N have happened, 4. C. 14;4, aid 

Vvu'Leinaky [vulpinaris, Lat.] crafty, ſubtle, wily. near the beginning 0 that year; this (ſays e) be the true accoun, 

Vu'tPixg, adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] pertaining to a fox. then from 4. C. 1063 incluſive, to 4. C. 1454, is 391 year, d 

Vu'LTURE, b. ¶ vautour, Fr. wultar, Lat.] a large bird of prey, part of a year repreſented by an hour in this prophecy,” Adu. tit 
remarkable for voracity. f eifts, &c. p. 107, 108. See TUTELARY Angels. 


VuLTuri'Ne, adj, [vulturinus, Lat.] pertaining to a vulture, having * Dherbehet publiſhed his Bibliothegue Ortentale, A. C. 169; | 
the nature of a vulture, rapacious. | U'ziru [with chemiſts] cinnabar made of ſulphur and mercury, XZ 41 


W AD | W AG 

w, the 2 1ſt letter of the alphabet; it is a letter not uſed Wa DIES of @ Hag, a ſort of wattles, not unlike teſticles, hanging 
by the ancients, either Afiatics, Grecians, or Romans; under his throat, 
_  tho' it is not improbable that by av is expreſſed the found To Wape, verb neut. [paban, Sax. wadden, Du. aden, Ger. 770 
| of the Roman v and the ZEolic 7. Both the form and dare, It. of vadar? or vadum, Lat. a ford; pronounced wi, fie i 

ſound are excluded from the languages derived from the walk or paſs through water without ſwimming. 2. To Pate aue 
Latin. Vet it was uſed by the northern nations, the Teutones, Germans, and laboriouſly. Aaddiſon. A 
Saxons, c. and at this day is not uſed by the French, ' Spaniards, Por- War ER, ub. [waetfel, waffel, Ger. wafel, Du. gaufre, Fr ] "With 


1 


tugueſe or Italians. It is compounded of two V conſonants. Tho' in- thin ſort of cake. Pope. 2. Paſte dried for ſealing un, 2 tand 5 ; | 8 


ſtead of becoming harder by being doubled, as all other conſonants do, Romaniſts] the conſecrated bread given at the ſacrament 0! 
ounded of two U vowels, as the Franks uſed to expreſs this power. WarT, ſubſt. [of paxian, Sax.) 1. A floating bo. * 32 : 
by is ſometimes improperly uſed in diphthongs as pr wh 2 as Motion 910 Wear : Uſed as dk or mean of formation at  _ D 
threw, few, blew, The ſound of v conſonant is uniform: any thing of à garment hung on the main ſhrouds of a iP, © S _—_ 
To Wa'sBLE, verb neut. [either of wackeln, Ger. waggeſen, Du. or diſtreſs. : „ 
picehan, Sax. 1 ſays it is a low barbarous word] to ſhake, to e War r, werb 4H. prob. of wachten, Ger. te watch, 4 199 
move from ſide to fide, to totter as a top almoſt ſpent in ſpinning ; alſo Sax. It is probably, ſays Johnſon, from avave] !- To convey 
to wriggle as an arrow flying. It is a word uſed among msd males, cb ies carry on water or through the air. Dryden. 

Moxon. | 0. | to inform by a ſign of any thing moving. | 
Wap, or Woap, ſub/t. [pav, Sax. hay] an herb or plant uſed in dy- To Warr: verb neut. to float, Dryden, ir. Shak;prare: 
* | | | * nie WA“ TAOR, fubPt, [of waft] carriage by water or We a paſſage 

ap [peox, Sax. ouate, Fr.) a handful of hay, /ftraw;'or peas ; alſo | WA“ TER, ſub}. (of ca] a frigate to waft or convey, 
a ſort of flocks, of ſilk, coarſe flanel or cotton. © 0 | boat. Ainſabortb. ſficers conſt 
Wap, or Wa'ppine [with gunners] a ſtopple of hay, paper, old Warrzxs [in the time of king Edward IV. three o che coalb © 
clouts, Qc. forced into a gun upon the powder, to keep it cloſe in the ted with naval power, appointed to guard fiſhermen on 
chamber; or put up cloſe to the ſhot to keep it from rolling out. Norfolk and Suffolk. 5 | 4 Moc i F ale. Shale 
Wop, /ubft. or black lead, is a mineral of great uſe” and value, Wa'rTuRE, ſub. [of waft] the act of waving * 9 
Wuodward. . int F ban | 199 1s 0G 2d | 5 
Sax, to cheat] à mel 


5 | 1 Bheare. 
Wa'pnHoOo [with gunners] is a rod or ſtaff, with an iron turned fer- Wa [pzx, of poxan, to play; pægan, Addiſon. wil 


it is grown ſofter ; and therefore might perhaps be more properly com- mw ; the bread in the euchariſt. dy, Thom. 2. 


2. To becken, 


* 


Y fel- 


nt-wiſe, or like a ſcrew, to draw the wad or okam out of a gun, when low, a droll, any one ludicrouſſy miſchie vous. 
it is to be unloaded. prnrgrit 7 1 ae «90 To WAG, verb act. [paxian, Bax or waggelen, waggen, 18 
Wa'DABLE [of pavan, Sax. and able] that may be waded. Teut.] to move lightly, to ſhake Nightly. K or ludicrous motion. Shit 


Wa'ppEMOLE, Wo'ppewer, or Wo DbDENAT, coarſe ſtuff uſed for TO Wa, werb neut. 1. To be in qu 

covering the collars of cart horſes. d fpeare, 2. To go; to be moved. © bird, &c: F 

Wa'ppinG, ſub. 2 wad; vad, III.] a kind of ſoſt uf looſely: * WACOTAII, ſubſe. [of paxian and rel, Sax! 0 wool, Oc. of 200 
woven, with which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. Wa'ca, barb. Lat. a weight, a quantity Asen SR 

To Wa'ppbLs, werb nent. [waddein,'Teut,' re waggle; Aver dipoiſt. | ooo path Pet | Wy 

whence by a caſual corruption, 'wwadd/e. Fohnſon}, to ſhak in walking ' Wacs, fab.” See Waors. „, Jord. whichis00# 11 

Pore GO inet To Wie verb ad the origination of this Wor 7 CAacgc 

n : not eafily diſcovered : 00 


* 


Wars, the ſtones of a cock. n. ] uſed in the phraſe 1e wage war, is 


W AI 


hazard, gager, Fr.] 1. To attempt, to venture. To wake and wage a 
danger. Shakeſpeare. 2. To enter upon, to carry on a war. 3. [From 
wage, wages] to ſet to hire. Spenſer. 4. Lo take hire, to hire for pay, 
to employ for wages. Raleigh, 5. [In law] ſignifies the giving ſecurity 
for the performance of any thing. Thus t wage /aw, is to put in ſecu- 
rity that you will make law at the day aſſigned ; that is, that you will 

roſecute and carry on the ſuit, | | | | 
Wa'oER [gageure, of gager, Fr. or of waegen, Du. or wagen, Ger. to 
hazard] a bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance; a 
contract between two or more perſons, to pay a certain ſum of money 
agreed on, ou condition a thing in diſpute be or be not as aſſerted. ' 
To lay a Waokx [wagen, Ger. waegen, Pu. gager, Fr.] to enter into 
ſuch a contract. 5 5 
To Wacex, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to lay, to pledge as a bett, 
to pledge upon ſome caſualty or performance. | a 
Wabers, plur. which is only uſed now wegen or wagen, Ger. gages, 
Fr.] 1. Hire, reward for ſervice, ſalary, ſtipend. 2. Gage, pledge. 
Ainſworth. g | 
Wa'ccery, or Wa'GclsHNnEss, aht. [of wag ; prob. of pagan, Sax, 
to play] roguiſh wantonneſs, frolickſome or merry pranks, Locke uſes 
the former, and Bacon the latter. | 
frolickſome. Dryden. 
To Wa'cGeLE, verb neut. [of waggelen, Du. wackeln, Ger. or pagian, 
Sax. ] to joggle or move from fide to fide, to waddle. Sidney. 

A'G6ON, /ubſt, [of pe zan, Sax. wagn, Su. wagens, Du. wagan, 
Teut. vagn, III.] 1. A fort of long cart for burthen, and commonly 
with four wheels. 2. A chariot: Not in uſe. Spenſer. | 
Wacom, waggon-money, money paid for the hire or driving of 
waggons. 

a'GGONER, /ub/?, [wagner, Teut. prob. of pzzenen, Sax.] 1. The 
driver of a waggon. 2. A northern conſtellation, called 4ing Charles's 
abain. Spenſer. | 

Wa'erail, ſabſt. a bird. 
Wat, aj. (I ſuppoſe for werghed)] cruſhed. His horſe wazd in the 
back. Shakeſpeare. 
Walr, /abf. [of papian, Sax. to float up and down, or cheſe guave, 
r. wavium, waiviam, Law Lat. from wave] 1. Goods found, but 
claimed by no body ; that of which every one waves the claim. Com- 
monly written ae. Ainſworth. 2. Goods dropt by a thief being cloſe 
urſued or over loaded, 3. Cattle loſt, which being found, are to be 
proclaimed ſeveral market days, and if challenged within a year and a 
day, are to be reſtored to the owner ; eſpecially if he ſue an appeal 
againſt the felon, or give evidence againſt him at his trial; otherwiſe 
they par, to the lord of the manour, in whoſe juriſdiction they were 
left; who has the 3 of the waif granted him by the king. 
War'FARING, adj. [of pæg, a way, and panan, Sax. to go] travel- 


ling. | 
To Wall, verb act. prob. of penian, Sax. or of guajo/ire, of guai, 
It, woe] to lament, to bewail, to moan. 
To Wait, werb neut. to grieve audibly, to expreſs ſorrow, 
| NY _ Wait, /ub/?. audible forrow. Thomſon. | 
- * „ Subſt. [of wail] lamentation, audible ſorrow, moan. 
4 Spenſer. a | 
„ 4 I0Y adj. [of wail and full] ſorrowful, mournful, loudly be- 
moaning. Shale lee. | | e 
Wain, abt. [pzn or pæꝝn, Sax. Johnſon ſays it is a contraction of 
awaggon] a cart or waggon drawn by oxen, and having a waincope. 
Ghar ess Walx. See WAGGONER. | £ 
h n adj. [in old deeds] that may be manured or ploughed, 
tillable. | 
War'nace, the furniture of a wain or cart. 


War'ncoPer, that part to which the hinder oxen are yeked to draw 


the wain, or a long piece that comes from the body of the wain. 
War'nROPE, /ub/t. [of wain and rope] a large cord with which the 
load is tied on the waggon. Shakeſpeare. | 1 
Wal'xscor [ wagenſchott, Du.] the timber work that lines the walls 
of a room, being uſually in pannels, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 
To Wal'xscor, verb act. [wagenſchotten, Du.] 1. To line walls 
with boards. Generally uſed as a participle. Bacon. 2. To line in ge- 
neral: Alſo participially. Grew. | ; 7 
War'nscoTTinNG [of waenſchot, Du.] wainſcot-work, a wooden 
lining of rooms. e 4 
aix [in carpentry] a piece of timber two yards long, and a 
foot . SP j „ as 
Walser, ſub}. [gwaſe, Wel. from the verb gapaſen, to preſs or bind 
1. The part below the ribs, the ſmalleſt part oct bod N and moſt a", 
r cr ſoin young women. 2. [In a ſhip] the middle deck or floor. 
den. | 3 
o Wair, verb act. [of wachten, Du. or warten, Ger.] 1, To ſtay 
for, to expect. 2. To attend upon, to accompany with ſubmiſſion or 
reſpect. 3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething. Heayineſs of 
heart ſhall wwazt thee. Rowe. 4. | {ed 
ſively. He is wwaited for of the ſword. Job. eo) 
To Wair, verb neut. 1. To expect, to ſtay in expectation. 2. To 
pay ſervile or ſubmiſlive attendance. ' 3. To attend: A word of cere- 
mony. 4. To ſtay, not to depart from. 5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome 
hindrance. 6. To look watchfully. Bacon. 7. To lie in ambuſh as an 
enemy. Milton. 8. To follow as a conſequence. Decay of Piety . 
Warr, /ub/t. ambuſh, infidious and ſecret attempts. Commonly ex- 
preſſed by the phraſe to lie in wait, N | 75 
Wa1r'TeR, ſubſt. [ wachter, Du.] one who attends on a perſon or affair, 
an attendant for the accommodation of others, 07 


* 


wait and obſerve that no goods be clandeſtinely conveyed out of ſhips be- 
fore the duty be paid, alſo that no counterband goods be unloaded. 

. Tide-WaiTERs, ſuch of thoſe officers who are put on board ſhips by 
their ſuperior officers before a ſhip comes quite up. a river, as in the 
Thames at Graveſend; alſo that take the advantage of che tide, and go 
dow y to meet ſhips coming out of the ſea. 1 N | 
. Zand-Waittss, thoſe who attend that buſineſs. on ſhoar. 


ing on magiſtrates at pomps and proceſſions] a fort of muſic or muſi- 


. OP 
„ 11 


LES LOS. 4 x . T / 


Ger. is to attempt any thing dangerous: wagen, Ger. waegen, Du. to 


Wa'cG15H, adj. [of wag] knaviſhly wanton, merrily miſchievous, . 


o watch as an enemy; Uſed paſ- 


Wa1TERs, officers belonging to his majeſty, whoſe buſineſs it is to 


Walrzs [prob. g. 4. guettas, of guerter, O. Er. to watch, or of wait. 


WAL 


' War'rixe, to be in waiting, as an officer at court, or elſewhere, 
whoſe turn it is to attend. i e - | 

WalTING-GE'NTLEWOMAN, Wal'TING-MAID, or War'TING-WO- 
MAM [from wait] a lady's upper ſervant, whoſe buſineſs is more imme- 
diately to attend her, perſon in her chamber, | 

Watne' [of papan, Sax. to quit or forſake] a woman forſaken of the 
law or outlawed, for contemptuouſly refuſing to appear when ſued in law. 
She is not called an outlaw, as a man is; becauſe women, not being 
ſworn in leets to the king, nor in courts as men are, cannot be out- 
lawed. | ES . 
'Wal'ved Goods, See Warr, a 

WaITWaRb, adj. [prob. of pex, a way, and pe and, Sax. towards, 9. 4. 


* 


V inclining this way and that way] froward, croſs, peeviſh, croſs-grained, 


unruly. See WaywarD. 

WarwaRpNEss, /ub/?. [of waiward] frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, mo- 

roſeneſs. | 

To Wax, verb neut. [wakan, Goth. pæcian, Sax. vacke, Dan, wecken, 
Du. wecken or aufwathen, H. Ger.] 1. To be awake, to watch, not to 
ſleep. * 2. To be rouſed from ſleep. Milton, 3. To ceaſe to ſleep̃. Leſt 
he ſhould ſleep and never wake. Denham, 4. To be put in action, to 
be excited. Airs to fan the earth now wa#'d. Milton. 

To Wakes, verb af. [peccian, Sax. wecken, Du. waage, Dan. waka, 
Su. wacken, Gr.] 1. To rouſe from ſleep. 2, To excite, to put in mo- 
rion or action. To wake the ſoul, Pope. 3. To bring to life again, as 
if from the ſleep of death, to excite or rouze from ſleep. Miltor. 

Wakk [a ſea term] 1. The ſmooth water that a ſhip's ſtern leaves 
when ſhe is under ſail. 2. [From the verb; of pacian, Sax. to keep 
awake, becauſe on the vigils of thoſe featts the people were wont to 
awake from ſleep, at the ſeveral vigils of the night, and go to prayers. 
But Spelman rather derives them of pac, Sax, drunkennels, becauſe in 
celebrating them, they generally ended in drunkenneſs] the feaſt of the 
dedication of the chu ch, formerly kept by watching all night; they are 
vigils or country feaſts, uſually obſerved on the Sunday after the ſaint's 
day to whom the pariſh-church was dedicated, in which they uſed to 
feaſt and dance all night. They took their origin from a letter that Gre- 
gory the Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, who came into England with 
St. Auſlin, in theſe words: It may therefore be permitted them on the 
& dedication days, or other ſolemn days of martyrs, to make then 
„ bowers about the churches, and refreſhing themſelves, and ſeaſting 
* together after a good religious fort ; kill their oxen now to the praiſe 
« of God and increaſe of charity, which before they were wont to ſacri- 
- one! to the devil, &c.” But now the feaſting part is all that is re- 
tained. | 

Doctor Middleton (I think, in his letter. from Jtaly) has produced 
many inſtances of a much greater analogy between the x 17 Es of ancient 
and modern Rome: and indeed ſo ſtrong is the reſemblance, that one 
would be inclined to think the /27ter is little elſe than the former revived 
under another name. I had almoſt ſaid with the poet; 

1 == —Simillima proles | 
Indiſcreta ſuis, gratuſque PaREnT1BUs error. 
See BRANDEUu, DEMon, CaTaPHRYGIaNs, EUNOMIANS,: VIACI- 
NITY, and WesTERN Empire compared. 

Wa'kEFIELD, atown in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 133 compu- 
ted, and 172 meaſured miles from London. | 

Wa'kEFUL, adj. [of pacian and pull, Sax.] apt to awake or be awa- 
ked, not ſleeping, vigilant. Wakeful woe. Craſbaau. 

„Wax ErurxEss, ſubſt. [of wakeful] 1. Want of ſleep, aptneſs to 
awake or keep from ſleeping, a diforder whereby a perion is diſabled 
from going to ſleep. Bacon. It is occaſioned by a continual and exceſ- 
five motion of the animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby 
thoſe organs are prepared to receive readily any impreſſions from exter- 
nal objects, which they propagate to the brain; and furniſh the ſoul 
with divers occaſions of thinking. 2. Forbearance of ſleep. 

To Wa'ken, verb neut. [of wake] to wake, to ceaſe from ſleep, to 
be rouſed from ſleep. Dryden. | 

To Wak EN, verb act. 1. To rouſe from ſleep. 2. To excite to 
action. Roſcommon. 3. To produce, to bring forth. Milian. 

Wa“ kE- ROBIN, an her. | 38% 45. * 

Wap [palda, Sax. wald, Ger.] a wood, a wild woody ground. 

Wa'LDEN, a town in Eſſex, or Saffron Walden, from its fields of ſaf. 
fron ; is 35 computed and 42 meaſured miles from London, 
ca NALSs Jubſt. [pell, Sax. a web] a riſing part in the ſurface of 
cloth. | | 

Warts, or Waits [of ſhips] the ontward timbers in a ſhip's ſides, 
on which men ſet their feet when they clamber up. 


Chain Wal Es [of ſhips] are thoſe wales that lie out farther than any 


of the reſt, and ſerve to ſpread out the ropes called ſhrouds. 

Walt-Kyet [with ſailors] a round knot, ſo made with the lays of a 
rope that it cannot flip. OY : | 
Wals- Reared Ship, one which is built ſtrait up after ſhe comes to her 
bearing. 

tn [of a ſhip] a wale which goes about the uttermoſt ſtrake 

or ſeam of the uppermoſt deck in a 2 | 

WarL1'scus [in ancient deeds] a ſervant or any military officer. 

To WaLk, verb neut. [ſome derive it of pealcan, Sax. to roll, or of 
wallen, Ger. to ramble or wander] 1. To go on foot, to move by lei- 
ſurely ſteps, ſo that one foot is ſet down before the other is taken up. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language of invitation for come or go. 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. Milton. 4. To move the ſow- 


eſt pace; not to trot, gallop or amble : Applied to a hore. 5. To ap- 


pear as a ſpectre. 6. To act on any occaſion. R. 7chrf;n, 7. To be 
in motion: Applied to a clamorous or abuſive female tongue: Ard is 
ſtill retained in low language. 8. To act in ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 9. To 


. range, to move about. Shakeſpeare. 10. Jo move of, He will make 


their cows and garrans walk. Spenſer. 11. To act in any particular 
manner: A ſcriptural phraſe. 12. To travel, He knoweth thy au- 
ing through this wilderneſs. Deateronomy 
To WaLky verb a#. 1. To paſs through. 2. To lead out for the 
ſake of air or exerciſe. | 
4 5 Walks verb ad. (walken, Ger. ] to full or thicken cloth. Scot- 
tiſh word. ud and 
Warg, /ubf, (from the verb] 1. A ſhort journey on foot. 2. Act of 
Vialking for air or exerciſe. 3. Gait, ſtep, manner of moving. Dryden. 
4. A length of ſpace or circuit through which one walks, a path to walk 
in. 5. An avenue ſet with trees. 6. Way, road, range, place of wan- 


WAN WAR 
dering. Dryden. 7. [ Turbo, Lat.] a fiſh. Ainſworth. 8. [Wich horſe- out of the way, to ſtray or travel in unknown places; it ha 
men) is the Nowel _ leaſt raiſed ings of eſe, which the duke of ill ſenſe. 2. To deviate, to go aſtray, to turn ade. i . 
Newraftle deſcribes, by the two legs diametrically oppoſite in the air, To Wanper, verb a#. to travel over without a certain courf 
and two upon the ground at the ſame time, in the form of St. Andrew's Milton. IDS 11 e. 
croſs ; but other authors ſay, it is a motion of two legs of a fide, one Wa'nveRER, abt. [of wander] a ſtroller, a vagabond, a royer 
after the other, beginning with the far hind leg firſt. rambler. 8 

Cock War k, a place where fighting cocks are kept ſeparate from Wa'upEAIxo [temper or humour] unſtable. 
others. WANDERING, abt. [of wander] 1. Uncertain peregrination, roving. 
Wa'LEER, . [of walk} one that walks. rambling. Addiſan. 2. Miſtaken way, aberration. ecay of Piety, 3. 

Walker [walcker, Ger. of walcken, G. to mill or thicken cloth] a Incertainty, want of being fixed. Locke, 7 4 
fuller ; this is a Scottiſh word. Wane of the Moon, ſub/t. [pana, Sax. wanting; or from the verb] 1 
Night Walk ER, a common ſtrumpet. x The decreaſe which is ſaid to be in the vane, when ſhe has paſt the fe. 
War ERS [in foreſt law] certain officers appointed to walk about a cond quarter. 2. Decline, diminution, declenſion in general South. 
ſpace of ground committed to their care. | To Wane, verb neut. [panian, Sax. to grow leſs] 1. To decreaſe, to 
Wa'LxInG Cane [or ſtaff} a ſtick to walk with, and which .ſupports grow oy ; / cc to the moon. Addiſon. 2. To decline, to link in 
one. Eee ; general. ryden. 
War x IN Staff, ſub. a ſtick which a man holds to ſupport him in Wa- IATA [pongroVoro, of pangar and cap, Sax.) the check 
walking. | : | or jaw-teeth, dog-teeth. 
Wart [wat, Du. wal, Wel. wall, Teut. and Ger. þall, Sax.) 1. A Wa'nca [pong, Sax. a jaw-bone with teeth] an iron inſtrument with 
partition or encloſure of ſtone, brick, earth, Ce. a ſeries of brick or teeth. 
ſtone carried upwards and cemented with mortar ; the ſides of a build- Wa'ncer [pangene, Sax.] a mail or budget. 
ing. 2. Fortification, works built for defence: in this ſenſe it is com- Wa'Nx ED, adj. Tor war] turned pale, faint coloured. 
' monly uſed in the plural. 3. To take the wall; to take the upper place; WA. xxkss, 2 [of warn] 2 languor. 
not to give place. 4. To give one the wall; a compliment paid to the Wa'xLass [hunting term] as, driving the wanlaſs, is driving a deer 
female ſex, or thoſe to whom one would ſhow reſpect, by letting them to the ſtand. WR 
£0 neareſt the wall or houſes, upon a ſuppoſition of its being the cleaneſt. Wanna'crum, Lat. [old writ.] wainage, furniture for a wane or 
This cuſtom is chiefly peculiar to England, for in moſt parts abroad they cart; wain-houſes for huſbandry tools. 
will give them the right hand, tho' at the ſame time they thruſt them Wanr, ſubft. [pana, Sax. wan, Teut.] 1. Deficiency, lack. 2. 
into the kennel. | Need. z. The ſtate of not having. Pope. 4. Penury, indigence, po- 


To WaLL, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To incloſe with walls. 2. 2 5. [pand, of pendan, Sax. to turn up, becauſe it turns up the 
FO, a mole. 


To defend by walls. 
WaA'LL-CREEPER, a bird. | | | WanT-Louſe [wandluys, Du. i. e. a wall-louſe} an inſect, a bug. 
WA'LLET, /ſubſt. 3 Sax. to travel] 1. A bag in which the To Wanr, verb a#. [of pana, Sax.] 1. To lack or need, to hare 

neceſſaries of a traveller are put; a 7 = Th Addifen. 2. Any thing need of. 2. To be without ſomething fit or neceſſary. 3. To be de- 

protuberant and ſwagging. Wallets of fleſh. Shakeſpeare. feetive in ſomething. 4. To fall ſhort of, not to contain. Milton. ;. 
Wa'tL-EYE, a defect in the eye of an horſe. | To be without, not to have. Milton. 6. To with for, to long for, 


| WarL-rrowes, a ſweet ſcented flower, See STocxG1LLIFLOwER, Adddifen. 
of which it is a ſpecies. | To Wanr, verb neut. 1. To be wanted, to be improperly abſent, 


Wa'LL-yrviT, ſub. fruit, which to be ripened muſt be planted not to be in ſufficient quantity. Addiſon. 2. To fail, to be deficient ; 
againſt a wall. | | enerally in the participle active. 3. To be miſling, to be not had. 


To Wa'lLop, verb neut. [þealan, Sax. to boil] to boil. welve wanting one. Dryden. 
Wa'LLine, ſab. [of wall] a wall or wall-work. Wanron, adj. [this word is derived by Minſhew from avant ow, 2 
Wa'LL-Lovst, ſubſe. [cimex, Lat.] an inſect, a bug. man or woman that wants a companion. 'This etymology, however 


 Wa'Lt-worrT, an herb, the ſame with dwarf-elder, or dovewort. odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner, who had more acuteneſs, cannot 
Warn, or Wav, a diminutive or moderate botling or ſeething. © forbear to doubt it; but offers nothing better. Jobnſon] 1. Frolickiome, 
Waäri-Zyed [of wall and eye; of hpale, Sax. a whale, g. 4. having airy, full of waggery, light. 2. Leacherous, luſtful, laſcivious. 3. 
an eye like a whale] having white or blemiſhed eyes. Wall-ey'd flave, Diſſolute, Iicentious. Roſcommon. 4. looſe, unreſtrained. 4djin. 5. 
Shakeſpeare, - wy Quick and iregular of motion. 6. Luxuriant, ſuperfluous. Milon. 7. 
Wa'tiinroRD, a borough in Berks, 39 computed, and 46 meaſured Not regular, turned fortuitouſſy. Mazes in the vanton green. Milo, 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. Wanrox ſor Epicurean] Pallate. | 1 
Wa'LLoon Language, is ſuppoſed to be that of the ancient Gauls. Wan TON, ah. 1. A laſcivious perſon, a whoremonger, a ſtrumpet. 
The langua woken by the Yalloons, the inhabitants of a conſiderable South. 2. A trifter, an inſignificant flatterer. Shakeſpeare. 3. A word 
of the Spaniſh low countries, wiz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Na- of flight endearment. B. Jobnſon. | 
mur, Luxemburg, and part of Flanders and Brabant. r To play the Wax ron, to jeſt or be merry; alſo to affect laſcirious 
Wa'LLor, /ubſ. a roll, as of fat: a low cant word. | | poſtures, | | | | 
To Wa'tLow, verb neut. [of palpian, Sax. walugan, Goth. wuhlen, To Wax ron, verb nent. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play laſcivioully. 
Ger.] 1. To move heavily and c _— Milton. 2. To roll or tum- Prior. 2. To revel, to play. Where Horace wanton; at your Pring.- 
ble in mire or any thing filthy. 3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs Fenton. 3. To move nimbly and irregularly, f 
vice. | | | WA'NTONLY, adv. [of wanton] lewdly, laſciviouſly, gaily, frolick- 
WaLLow, falſe [from the verb] a kind of rolling walk. The French ſomely, careleſly, | 
new walhbw. Dryden. Wa'nTowness, ah. 1. Wagpiſhneſs, friſkineſs, frolic humour. 2. 
- WaLL-Rue, ſubſt. an herb. Ainſworth, Laſciviouſneſs, letchery. South. 3. Licentiouſneſs, negligence of re- 


Wa'LLowisn [of walgen, Sax. to loath, and 35, an Engliſh diminu- ftraint. Milton. | 
tive termination, added to adjectives, inclining or beginning- to be of Wa'xr-wir, fubſt. [of want and wit] an idiot, a fool. Shale 
their quality, nature, colour, &c.] unſavory, inſipid. | ſpeare. | 
Wa'rLowisHNess [of malghe, Du. loathing, % and nes] unſavouri- Wa'rED, adj. [of this word I know not the original, except that to 
neſs, |  ewhape, to ſhock or deject, is found in Spenſer, from which the meaning 
Warn [of walmen, Du. to ſteam in coddleing] a little boil over the may be gathered] dejected, cruſhed by miſery. Shakeſpeare. 
8 Wa'rENTAR EB [wapentakium, wapentagium, low Lat. pape. 
Wa'LnuT [pahl hnuxu, 7. rom Sax. walnot, L. Ger. q. wal/ſche armour, and tager, Dan. to take, it being a cuſtom for the inhabitants 
nut, i. e. Italian nut, for ſo all the Northerns call the Italians, as they to preſent their weapons to their lord, in token of ſubjection; o. a cuſtom, 
do Italy*Welfhland, nur juglans, Lat.] a fort of large nut, of which that when he that came to take the government of a hundred, was met 
Miller reckons ten ſpecies. by the better fort of people, they touched his weapon or lance with 


Wa'rtsHam, North, a town in Norfolk, 100 computed, and 121 their ſpears, by which ceremony they were united toget 
meaſured miles from London. | | into a mutual aſſociation] the ſame as an hundred or 
WaA'LSINGHAM, a town in Norfolk, famous once for a monaſtery, county. | ich 
92 de. pere and 116 meaſured miles from London. | Wav [in a Ship] a rope with which the ſhrouds are {ct aun Mm 5 
To Warr fin ſea language] a ſhip is ſaid to wat, when ſhe has not wale knots; one end being made faſt to the ſhrouds, and the lan! 
her due quantity of ballaſt, f. e. not enough to enable her to bear her brought to the other. 1 re 
ſails to keep her ſtiff. | Wan, abt. (werre, O. Du. pæn, or pepian, Sax. %%, Fr. g 5 
WaALL-PE'PPER, ſub/?. a ſpecies of houſe-leek. | It. and Sp.] 1. A flats of hoſtility between two nations, ſtates, F 50 
Wa'LTRON, u. The morſe, or Valtron, is called the fea-hox/e, vinces or parties. War may be defined the exerciſe of Jags er 
Woodward. | | ſovereign command againſt withſtanders; force, authority and Te ” {of- 
WaA'LTHAM, a town in Hampſhire, 54 computed, and 65 meaſured being the eſſential parts thereof. Violence limited by authorit) ſlling 
miles from London. | ficiently diſtinguiſhed from robbery and the like outrages : = = relilt- 


Walrnau Weſt, or WaLTHam Croſs, a town in Middleſex and in relation towards others, it neceſſarily requires a 8 in- 


apen, Sax. 


her, and entere 
diviſion of 4 


Hartfordſhire, 10 computed, and 12 meaſured miles from London. ance, whereby the force of war becomes different from the V en 
WaLVIARIA Mulieris I in law] the waving of a woman, which an- flicted upon ſlaves or yielding malefactors. Raleigh. 2. he - oeticall). 
ſwers to the «t/agatio viri, or the out- lawing of a man. of war in poetical language. Prior. 3. Forces, ay P 


To Wa'mBLE, verb neut. I wemmelen, Du. of pamb, Sax, the belly] Milton. 4. Hoſtility, ſtate of oppoſition, a& of oppoſition. 5: 
to move or ſtir, as the guts do ſometimes with wind, or as water that profeſſion of arms ; as, 


'K the 
boils gently ; alſo to roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of the A Man f Wa, 1. A ſoldier. 2. A ſhip of force appertaining © 


ſtomach. L*Eftrange. | vernment. be in a fate 
= N, old 7 of ba See to 4 4 mo and Bacon. To Was, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to make war, » hs 
AN, 'adj. [panu, Sax. gwan, Welſh, wea ale-faced, as with of hoſtility, ul 
ſickneſs, A coloured, A of — 4 K To WII, verb af, to make war upon. A word not an 1 


Wand, /ub/t. [of pand Sax. vaand, Dan.] 1. A long ſlender ſtaff, To war the Scot. Daniell Civil War. ades, for 
a twig, a ſmall ſtick. 2. Any ſtaff of authority or aſe. Ai, 3 A Holy Wan, a war anciently maintained by leagues and croiſad 
rod uſed in charming. | che recovery of the Holy-land. See Cro18aDE. Lies of the (ame 
Mercurys Wann. See Capvcevs. Civil War, or Intefiine War, is that between ſubj 


 Wi'xpep Chair [of menden, Ger. to turn, becauſe of the implication realm, or parties in the ſame ſtate. cover and defend!“ Wa 
of the twigs ; rather of wang, as being made of wands or twigs] a Place of War, is a place fortified on purpoſe 50 alſo a place where” nl i 
wicker or twiggy chair. | | country, and Rop the incurfion of an m_—_ 7 4 „for an Eo Y 2 of 


To Wa'nvzs, verb neat. [pandpran, Sax. vandre, Dan. wandt, Sy. in are the magazines of proviſions or ſto 
wandeln, Du. and L. Ger. wandern, H. Ger.) 1. To wander aboat, to camped in the neighbourhood, or to repair to 
ſtraggle here and there, to go without any certain courſe, to rove, to go 


for winter quaners a N 


ters, of the ſeveral com 


quit of giving money for keeping of watches, or a duty 


WAR 


Council of War, is an aſſembly of groat officers called by a general 
or commander, to deliberate with him on enterprizes and attempts to be 
made. | | 

To Wa'rBLE, verb act. werben, O. 'Tent. werbeſen, Ger. to twirl or 
turn rouge! 1. To quaver a ſound, 2. To cauſe to quaver ; uſed paſ- 


ſively. Warbled firing. Milton. 3. To utter muſically ; alſo paflively 
uſed. Warbled ſong. Milton, 

To WARBLE, verb neut. 1, To be quavered. Gay. 2. To be ut- 
tered melodiouſly. Warbling notes. Sidney. 3. To ſing as birds, to 
ſing in a quavering or trilling manner. Birds on the branches warb/ing, 
Milton.” 4. To purl as a brook or ſtream. | 

Wax BLE R, /a. [of warble] a finger, a ſongſter. Tickel. 

To Warcn, or To Wark [of pank, Sax. pain] to ache; alſo to 
work, 

Warp, a Sax. termination, peand ſignifying the ſame as toward 
[waerd, Du. wert, Ger. waird, Teut.] it ought to be joined to other 
words with a hyphen ; as heaven-ward, with tendency to heaven; hi- 
ther-ward, this way. From her-ward. Sidney. 5 

Warp [peand, Sax. ward, Su.] 1. Watch, act of guarding. Dryden. 
2. [ Marda, law Lat.] a diſtri or portion of a city, committed to the 
ward or ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen. 3. A diviſion in a foreſt, 
4. A garriſon; thoſe who are intruſted to keep a place. Spenſer. 5. 
Guard made by a weapon in fencing. Dryden. 6. Fortreſs, ſtrong hold. 
I could drive her from the wardof her purity. Shakeſpeare. 7. Cultody, 
confinement. Hooker. 8. [In law] one in the hands of a guardian, 
an heir of theking's tenant, holding by knights ſervice during his non- 
age. Dryden. 9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. Bacon. 10. 
Guardianſhip, right over orphans. Spenſer. + | | 


Wa'xDAOE, fub/t. {of ward] ward-money, or money for keeping 


watch and ward. ; 
Waxrvp-Hook [with gunners] a rod or ſtaff with an iron end turned in 


a ſerpentine manner, to draw the wads or oakam out of a gun when it is 


to be unloaded. Rather av. Hool. 


To Warp, verb ad. . 7 Sax. waren, Du. garder, Fr.] 1. 
7 


To guard, to watch. Spenſer. 2. To defend, to protect in general. 
Jo Warp, verb neut. 1. to be vigilant, to keep guard or watch. 2. 
To act upon the defenſive with a weapon. Dryden. 3. [In fencing] to 
parry or keep off a paſs or thruſt, | 
Warpa'ciuw, or Wa/RDa, [in ancient writings] the cuſtody of a 
town or caſtle, which the tenants or inhabitants were bound to keep at 


their own charge. 


Warns of @ Lock [gardes, Fr. guardie, It. q. ſecurities] the part of a 
a lock which correſponding to the key hinders any other from open- 
ing it. 

A KDA Eecclefiarum ¶ in old writings) the guardianſhip of churches, 
which is in the king during the vacancy, by reaſon of the regalia or 
temporalities. ifs . | 
_ Wa'/rDBRIDGE, or Waa'pBRIDGE, a town in Cornwall, 195 com- 
puted and 248 meaſured miles from London. 25 
WAR D Econ [of peand, Sax. and cornu, Lat. an horn] an antient 
duty of watching and warding at a caſtle, on blowing an horn upon a 


3 called cornage. 
rt of War Ds, . a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. for 


determining matters relating to heirs of the king's tenants, holding by 
knights ſervice ; but now quite aboliſhed. | | 

Wa'rpen, /ubf. [waerden, Du. 8 Fr. or of dian, or 

eandman, Sax. or of bewaerder, Du. to watch] 1. A guardian or 
eeper. 2. {In an univerſity] the head of a college; anſwering to the 
malter, | | EE . N 

Waxrpen of the Mint, an officer who receives the gold and ſilver bul - 
lion brought in by the merchants, pays them for it, and overſees the 
other officers. Fr | : | 

ARDEN [or goaler] of the Fleet, or other priſons. Y 

WaA'RDENS of a Company or Guild, the head officers, next to the maſ- 

ies of the citizens in London. 

Church-WarDens, the chief pariſh officers. 

Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports, the governor of thoſe noted ha- 
vens in the eaſt part of England, who has the ſame authority as an ad- 
miral of England in parts not exempt, and ſends out writs in his own 
name. The reaſon why one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned to theſe ha- 
vens, ſeems to be, becauſe in reſpe& of their ſituation, they formerly 


uired a more vigilant care than other havens, being in greater danger 


of invaſion by our enemies. | 
Wax 5 tx Pear ¶ pyrum volemum, Lat. ] a ſort of delicious large baking 
ar. King. | | 5 | 

WZ AD ENsHLr, ſub. [of warden] the office of warden of a com- 


A'RDER, ſubſt. [of ward, gardeur, Fr.) 1, A keeper, a guard, a 
beadle or ſtaff- man who keeps guard or watch in the day-time; one 
who keeps guard in a prince's palace, the tower, &c, 2. A truncheon 
by which an officer of arms forbad fight. Shakeſpeare. £40) 

WAR D ERS of the Tower of London, called yeomen wwarders, are officers 
whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate of the Tower, and to take an ac- 
count of all perſons who come into it; and to attend priſoners of Rate, 

c. , . 


his redemption. 2 850 Ang | 
Wa'romMorTE [peand zemor, of peand, a ward, and mor, or ge- 


mor, a meeting, of meran, or zemeran, Sax. to aſſemble, wwardems-.. 


tus, Jow Lat.] a certain court held in every ward or diſtri of the city 
of London, for managing the affairs of it. 100 
Wa'xb-PENnT, money due to the ſheriff and officers, for maintaining 
watch and ward. | 77 
WAR DRORRE, x 4 [garderobe, of garder, to keep, and robe, Fr. a gar- 
ment, gvardarobe, It. guardaropa, Sp. garderoba, low Lat.] a place for 
_—_ cloaths, c. oy 8 5 
Clerk of the WknpROBE to the King, an officer w an inventory 
of all things belonging to the ki 8 FEM 2 
Walnbsnir, /ubft. [of ward] 1. Guardianſhip. Bacon. 2. Pupil- 
lage, ſtate of being under ward, K. Charles. bY | 4 
VA'RD-STAFF, in ancient times was a name of a conſtable's flaff. 
Wa"zpwir [of peand and prre, Sax. a fine] a privil 


Wa'rDeeca, or WTA DEO [of þeand and peoh, Sax,] the value 
of a ward or heir under age, or the money paid to the lord of the fee tor 


— ths 


WAR 


Ware, a town in Hartfordſhire, 20 computed, and 22 meaſured 
miles from London, 

Wars, old pret. of av4a#, now auore. | | 

Waxe, az. {for this we commonly ſay any 1. Being in expgta- 
tion of, being provided againſt ; with of. Se. Mathew, 2. Cautions, 
wary. Milton, | . 

To Wars, werb neut. to take heed of, to beware. Then wore a 
riſing tempeſt. Dryden. | 

WaRE /ab/t. were, Teut.] grates ſet before the ſluice of a pond to 
1 fiſh from going out with the water. 

ARE [þane, Sax. ware, Du. waare, Ger. wara, Su.] commodities, 
goods, merchandizes ; commonly ſomething to be ſold ; alſo a' dam in 
a river. 

WA'REFUL, adj. [of aware and full] cautious, timorouſly prudent. 
Wa'REFULNESs, /ub/t. [of wareful] cautiouſly ; obſolete. Sidney. 
Wa'rE-noust, fubſt. [of ware and houſe; of panap and huy, Sax.) 
a magazine or place to keep goods. | 
Wa'rE-HOUSE-KBEPER, or Wa'RE-HOUSE-MAN, one Who ſells goods 
out of a warehouſe by wholeſale ; in oppoſition to a ſhop-keeper, who 
ſells by retail. 
Small Wares, ſundry ſorts of trifling commodities. | 
e of Small Wak Es, one who ſells ſuch commodities by re- 


Wax ELESsSs, adj. [of ware] uncautious, unwary. Spenſer. 

WAR ELT, adv. [of ware] warily, cautiouſly, timorouſly. Spenſer. 

Wa'rrare, ſub/?. [of war and fare; of pay, war, and papan, Sax. 
to go] a military expedition, military ſervice, military life. 

To WarFare, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to lead a military life. 
Camden, EDT. 

Wa'RHABLE, adj, [of war and habile, from habelis, Lat. or able] 
able for war, Spenſer. | | 

War1anGLes [in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire] a kind of noiſy, ra- 
venous birds, preying upon other birds, which when taken they hang 
upon a thorn or prickle, and tear them in pieces and devour them. 

Wa'kiLY, adv. [of wary] with timorous prudence. | 

Wa'riness, /ub/t. [of wary] caution, prudent forethought, timorous 
ſcrupulouſneſs. Aadiſon. | 

Wark, or Wer [peonc, Sax. anciently uſed for work ; hence bul- 
abart] a building. Spenſer. 

Wa'RLIKE, adj. [of war and lite; pzplice, Sax.] 1. Pertaining to 
”_ military, Milton, 2. Fit for war, diſpoſed to war, ſtout, va- 
iant. | | | 
Wa'RLING, ub. [of war] this word is, I believe, ſays Johnſon, 
only found in the following adage, and ſeems to mean one often quar- 
rel'd with. Better be an old man's darling, than a young man's wwar- 
ling. Camden. | 

A*RLOCK, or WA'RLUCK, /ub/. I vardlookt, Iſland. a charm, ben- 
oF, Sax. an evil ſpirit. This etymology wes communicated by Mr. 
iſe] a male witch, a wizzard. 

Wa'RLUCk, in Scotland, is applied to a man whom the vulgar ſuppoſe” 
to be converſant with ſpirits; as a woman who carries on the ſame com- 
merce is called a witch: he is ſuppoſed to have the invulnerable quality 
which Dryden mentions, who did not underftand the word. He was no 
warluck, as the Scots commonly call ſuch men who they ſay are iron free 
or lead free, | | 

To Warm ſheanmian, Sax. verme, Dan. waerma, Su. warmen, Du. 
and Ger.] to make warm, to heat. ran e 

Warm, 4%. Goth. [peanm, Sax. warm, Du.] 1. Not cold, tho” not 
hot, heated to a ſmall degree. 2. Eager, zealous, ardent. Pope. 3. 
Violent, furious, vehement. Dryden. 4. Buſy in action. Dryden. 5. 
Fanciful, enthuſiaſtic ; as, warm-headed. Locke. | 

To Warm, verb af. [from the adjeftive] 1. To free from cold, to 
heat in a. gentle degree. 2. To heat mentally, to make vehement. 
Dryden. EAR | h 
Wa'rMsTER, a town in Wilts, 80 computed, and 99 meaſured miles 
from London. | | 

Wa'rmness, warmth, c. See Wa Rur. 

Wa'nkulxg- ran [peanminge-panne, Sax. ] a chamber utenſil, being 
a covered braſs pan for warming a bed by means of hot coals. | 

WarmiNnG Stone, ſubſi. [of warm and flone] the warming-/lone digged 
in Cornwall, being once well heated at the fire, retains its warmth a 
pau —_— and hath been found to give eaſe in the internal hemorr- 
hoids. Ray. | | 

Wa'kMLY, adv. [of warm] 1. With gentle heat. 2. With heat, 

on or eagerneſs. | | 

WarmTH, ub. [peanmSe, Sax. warme, Su. warmte, Du. and L. 
Ger. waerme, H. Ger.] 1. Moderate heat. 2. Zeal, paſſion, fervour 
of mind. 3. Fancifulneſs, enthuſiaſm. Temple. Warmnc/7 is not authen- 
ticated in any of rhe ſenſes. F 


To Warn, verb a#. [þxnman, Sax. warna, Su. warnen, Ger. and Du, 
ainſt any fault or danger, to give 24 


varna, Iſland.] 1. To caution age ; ? 7 
vious notice of ill. Dryden. z. To give notice of a thing, good or bad, 


before-hand. 3. To admoniſh of any duty to be Feen or prac- 
tice or place to be forſaken or avoided. 4. To bid one to provide for 
himſelf elſewhere. Dryden. 5. [In law] to ſummon to appear in a 
court of juſtice. ' | 

Wa/rneL-HWorms, worms within the fkin on the backs of cattle. 

Wa'xnino, /ubft. [of warn] 1. Caution againſt faults or dangers, 
previous notice of ill. Dryden. 2. Previous notice in a ſenſe indifferent, 


given to a ſervant or landlord, or from them to the maſter or tenant, 


As 
to 3 otherwiſe. 


AAN Wheel [of a clock] is the third or fourth wheel, accord - 
ing to its diſtance from the firſt Wheel. | 
a'rnoTH [at Dover Caſtle] a cuſtom among the tenants holding of 
it, that he who failed in the payment at a ſet day, was obliged to pay 
double, and for the ſecond failure 1 Co 3 1%] 
Ware, ſubft. [peanp, Sax. weep, Du.] that order of thread in a thing 
woven that croſſes the woof. Bacon. BR 
To Ware, verb act. [peonpan, Sax. ] to draw out or wind the warps 
in length, into which the wool is woven. _- 
To Ware, verb neut. (peoppan, Sax. werpen, Du. to throw); whence 
we ſometimes ſay the work cut] 1. To caſt or bend, as boards do when 
are cut before they are thoroughly dry, and alſo by means of fire. 
* change from 4 ne inteſtine motion; 8 
; e | | | 
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| ed, Ee. South. E a N a x 
Wa'RRANTABLENEss [of warrantable] juſtifiableneſs. Sidney. _ 
 Wa'spiSHNESS, adj, [of wwaſpiſs], peeviſhnels, fretfulneſ, inita- 


Security in general. Locke 


place privileged by 
partridges, pheaſants, Wc. 


WAS . 


the poiition of one part to another. Maron. 2. To loſe its proper by ablution. 2. To moiſten. 3. To affect by ablution. And waſh 
courſe or direction. 3. To turn. Locuſts warping on the eaſtern wind. away thy fins. Ads. 4. To colour by waſhing. Collier. 
To Wasn, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of ablution. Poe, 2 


Milton. | 2 | 

To War, verb af. 1. To contract, to ſhrivel. 2. To turn aſide To cleanſe cloaths. Shakeſpeare. | | 
from the true direction. Addiſon. 3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to expreſs Wasn, fabi. [from the verb; pzcpe, Sax. waſch, Ger. and Du.] | 
Any thing collected by water; alluvion. The wah of paſtures, Ne 


the effect of froſt. Tho' thou the waters warp. 5 Bo 
Ware (with ſailors] a hauſer, or any rope uſed in faſtening a mer. 2. A bog, a waſh, a quagmire. Neptune's falt ava/b.. $huy,. 


ſhip. 
fo Ware a Ship (ſea phraſe] is to hale her to a place by means of a colour. Collier. 
hawſer, or other rope laid out for that purpoſe, and faſtened to an anchor The act of waſhing the cloaths of a family, the linen wathed at once. 
when wind is wanting, | Wasn-BREw, ground oatmeal, with the bran ſteeped in water, and 
Wa'xyep [zeþenped, of peonpan, Sax. werpen, Du. and L. Ger. then cleanſed, afterwards boiled to a ſtiff and thick jelly; alſo called 
werflen, H. Ger. ] caſt or bent, as boards not well dried; alſo drawn flummery. 
| Wasn of Oifters, is ten ſtrikes, 


out as a weaver's warp. : ; 1 | | 
Ars, hawſers, or any other ropes uſed in the warping of ſhips in Wasn-BALIL, ſubft. [of waſh and ball} a ball for waſhing the hands 

ſuch a manner. | | | or ſhaving, made of ſoap and other ingredients, worked up into a hard 

Wa'xrEN [of pan and pennig, Sax.] a contribution, in the Saxon conſiſtence and the form of a ball. | | 
times, towards war, or for — arms. | Wasu-BOWIL [þecpe-bolla, Sax.] a veſſel to waſh in. 

To Warrant [pejuan Sax, garantir, Fr, Sn, Ts 1. To WasuER, as. [of wal] one that waſhes. 
ſecure, to exempt to privilege. Sidney. 2. To ſupport, to atteſt. Rea- WaA'SHER-WOMAN, a laundreſs. 

Wa'snEs [of a cart, &c.] the rings on the ends of the axle. tree. 


ſon warrants it. Locke. 3. To declare upon ſurety, to maintain. I 
Wasnks [in Norfolk] are fo called, becauſe waſhed by the tides 


ewarrant him for one, Dryden. 4. To give authority. Our warranted f Lin 
quarrel, Shakeſpeare. 5. To juſtify. Addiſon. 6. To aſſure or pro- daſhing againſt it, and there fore dangerous as quickſands. 
al Wasa-aovss [pzpc huy, Sax.) an out-houſe for waſhing in. 


iſe. 
Warrant, aht. [guarant, C. Brit. garand, Fr.] 1. A written order, 


authority, Clarendon, 2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the power fide. | 
noker, WasHlnNG Nay goldſmiths, c.] are the lotions whereby they dray 


of caption. Dryden. 3. A juſtificatory commiſſion or teſtimony. 
4. Right, legality. Obſolete. There's warrant in that theft. Shake- the particles of gold and ſilver out of the aſhes, earth, ſweepings, G. 
| : | Wasains [in painting] is when a deſign, drawn with a pencil or 


are. 
WaRRaANT of Attorney, is that whereby a man authoriſes another to crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil, as Indian ink, 
do ſomething in his name, and warrants his action. biſtre, or the like, to make it appear the more natural, by adding the 


Clerk of the WarranTs [in the common pleas] an officer who en- ſhadows of prominences, apertures, c. | 
Wa'snuu, Lat, [in old records] a ſhallow or fordable part of. a river, 


ters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and defendant. 
or arm of the ſea, as the waſhes in Lincolnſhire. 


WaRRANT [with horſemen] a jockey that ſells an horſe is by an in- 


violable cuſtom to warrant him, and in caſe he ſold him under ſuch in- Wasn x. agj. [of waſp] 1. Watery, damp. Milton. 2. Weik, 


. firmities that are not obviouſly diſcovered and ſo may eſcape the view of not ſolid. Wetter. VNPE, WAP 
Wa'sx1TE [prob. q. vaſ kite] a kind of hawk of Virginia. 


the buyer, as purſineſs, glanders, unſoundneſs, c. he is obliged, in 
Wasr, /ub/. [ bærp bæpr, Sax. weſpe, Du. and L. Ger. weſp, H. Ger. 


nine days, to refund the money, and take back the horſe; but he does 
not warrant him clear of ſuch infirmities as may be ſeen and diſcerned. 7 8 Fr. abiſþa, Sp. woſpa, It. veſba, Lat. beſpam, Port. guepe, Fr.) a 
WA/RRANTABLE, adj, [of warrant] that may be warranted, defend- briſk ſtinging fly in form like a bee. 
| - | Wa'sP184, 4%. [of waſp] peeviſh, fretful, irritable, Pope. 


Wa“sHISsHL Y, adv. [of waſpiſb] fretfully, peeviſhly. 


_ WA'RRANTABLY, adv. [of warrantable] 1. Juſtifiably. Wake, 2. 
In a juſtifiable manner. | 1 bility, OS 8 ak: | 
Wa'rRanTER, aH. [of auarrant] 1. One who gives authority. | 2. Wa'ssair, or Wa'sseL, [bær hel, Sax. f. e. health to you] 1. A 
One who gives ſecurity. 5 | liquor made of apples, ſagar, and. ale, anciently much uſed by Englith 
Wa'rRanTERs thoſe that promiſe or covenant to ſecure a thing pur- 890d fellows. 2. A drunken bout. Shate/peare. 3. Among the pro- 
| vincials uſed for a going about at Chriſtmaſs, or Tweltfth-tide, with a 


chaſed to the purchaſer. 
Warka'nTia Cuftodie [in law] a writ judicial, which lay for him bowl, ſinging a Chriſtmaſs carol, begging good chear or money, 


who was challenged to be ward to another in reſpect of land, laid to be Wa'sstL-Bowl, or Wa'sTEL- Bowl, a large cup or boul, either of fl- 


| holden in knights ſervice, which when it was bought by the anceſtors of ver or wood, out of which the Anglo-Saxons, at their publick entertain- 


the ward, was warranted to be free from ſuch ſervice. ments, drank healths to one another. 2 
Wa“ssEL Bread, cakes of white bread that were ſopped in the waſſel- 


WarRaNnTIa Diei [in law] a writ which lies in caſe, where a man | | 
having a day aſſigned perſonally to appear in court to an action where- bowl of wine that uſed to be ſet by the Abbots of St. Albans, to drink 


in he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by commandment employed in the àn health to his fraternity. | | 
Wa'sszLER, ſubſp. [of vaſe] 1. A toaper, a drunkard. Milm. 2. 


7 ſervice, ſo that he cannot come at the day aſſigned. ; | 
A'RRANTISE, or WA/RRANTIZE, ſub}. [warranti/e, law Lat. from In the country, applied to wenches, &c. that go about ſinging and beg- 
warrant] authority, ſecurity. Shakeſpeare. ging at Chriſtmaſs or Twelfth-tide. 


WaA'RRANTIZING, adj, [garantir, Fr. c.] promiſing or covenant- - abr, the ſecond perſon ſingular of was, from to be. 
A8STCOAT, ſubſt. a veſt or under garment, 


log is a deed, by the bargainer to the * to ſecure him in the : 
poſſeſſion of a 0 WasrzE, [prob. of per vin, Sax. or wanſt, Ger. ] the middle of a hu- 


thing purchaſed ; againſt 


1 men for the enjoying the 
thing agreed on between them. | 


| man body. See WaisT. 
. Wa'rRANTY, /ubſt. [warrantia, law Lat. garantie, garant, Fr.) 1. Waste [þzpre, Sax. woeſt, Du. wiilt, Ger. gua/o, It. ga/fo, ne 
[In the common law] the ſame as warrantizing, ſecurity by warrantize Wanton or luxurious deſtruction, the act of ſquandering, loſs, 2. Uſe- 
or authority. 2. Authority, juſtificatory mandate. Shakeſpeare, z. leſs expence. Dryden. 3. lands which are not in any man's e v 
| IE but lie in common, deſolate, or uncultivated ground. Land that is let 

To Wa RRAT, verb act. [of war] to make war upon. Spenſer. wholly to nature, that hath no improvement of Enz, m_—_ 
pa : 


Warr, adj. [þzpn, Sax.] worle. Obſolete. The Scots have it in Planting, is called aue. Locke. 4. Ground, place, or yr 
their dialect. 5 | 2 pbied, Pepe. 41 Region ruined and Golan, Dryden. 6. Miſchief, 


er. 
- ren. Jul warande, Du. garene, guerenne, Fr.] a franchiſe or deſtruction. heſpeare. 
e king, a kind of park for keeping rabbits, hares, To Wasrz, verb af. [ bervan 22 Ger.) 1 
| | Du. wvaſto, Lat. gaͤter, Fr. guaſtare, t. gaſtar, Sp. verwuſten, ty - 
o diminiſh. Dryden. 2. To deſtroy wantonly . I, 
oil, 


Sax. perwoeſten, woellen, 


Wankzx, a device for preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a T 


river, for the fiſh to retreat to, to the end that you may take them when ſquander. Hooker. 3. To deſtroy, to deſolate, to 0 To wear 
you pleaſe. | 2 vock of. Dryden. 4. To ſpend, to conſume. Milton. f. 1% 
 Wa'rREXER, ſubſt, [of warren; un garen nier, Fr.] a keeper of a out. Min. | 33 
. * ur (of han, of he | 8 47 WasTE, werb neut. to diminiſh, to become leſs, to 
Wa RR ER, or Wa RnRIOUR æn, of penian, or benizean, Sax. Dryden. | | a 
guerrier, Fr. guerriero, It. guerreador, Sp.] a military ID e WasrE, adj. [from the verb] 1. Deſtroyed, ruined ; as, 5 e 
Wa'rmMIsTER, a town in Wilts, 80 computed, and 99 meaſured miles a country, is to deſolate or ruin it. 2. Deſolate, uncultivate vs. Milton. 
from London. | nomy. 3. Superfluous, exuberant, loſt for want of _ gs 
Wa'sscor [in the time of the Engliſh Saxons] a contribution towards 4. Worthleſs, that of which none but vile uſes ma) be made. 5 - 
war or armour. 5 0 of which no account is taken or value found. M aſie = 9 ae by 
Wazr, ah. [þeant, Sax. warta, Su. wratte, werte, Du. wart, Dan, Wasrz [in law] deſtruction of woods, houſes, lands, Oc. 
and L. Ger. wartz, H. Ger.] a ſmall, hard or ſpungy excreſcence in the 8 tenant to the prejudice of an heir. ds within the 
fkin and fleſh. 2 — WasTE of the Foreſ, is when a man cuts down woods WIY | 
War ſin dork] a ſpungy ſubſtance growing near the eye. reſt without licence. x | laſts, 1. e. be 
 WarT-worrT, alt. an herb, the juice of which is uſed to take off WasTe J Ship, is that part of her between the twO | 
tween the main-maſt and the-fore-maſt ; the middle _ ſades of boi 


warts. 

WasTH, /ub/t. a cuſtomary nt towards caſtle guard, or keepi WasrE Boards [with ſailors], boards to be placed on 
watch and 2 : wo | 9 f he to keep the ſea from breaking 15. WP ork of her bal 
Wa'x Tr, adj. [of wart] full of warts, grown over with warts. WasTE Cloths [in a ſhip] cloths hung about the-cage-W 

Wa'zwirtg, or Wa'szpwiTs [þpeandþice, Sax.] ſtate of being quit of to ſkreen or defend the men from the enemy in 4 bg uk waſte. 
paying money for keeping watch or ward. ge” 6 Wavre Trees [in a ſhip] thoſe timbers which lie un Jing, Making” 
| Wa'zworn, ad}. (of war and worn] worn with war. Shakeſpeare. * Wa'sTFFUL, adj. [of parxe and pull, Sax-] 1. 8a Prolutely con 

Warwick, a fine town in Warwickſhire, 67 computed, and 88 - vock, deſtructive, ruinous, Milton. 2 Wan liberal. Aua. 
n r 1 — London, It ſends . to parliament. ſum 8 ee 3. 2 prodigal, — J nd 4 

WAA V, adj. n or þzn1x, Sax. war, Teut.] cautious, ſcrupulous Deſolate, uncultivated, unoccupied. ene . j | 
5 25e. i = * 1 "We EULLY, adv. (of fl] prodigally, with dan ph © 
, Wa'rv-4ngle. 8 ARIANGLES. Alſo a bird, a kind of mag-pie. lute conſumption. - | ing, 4 
Was, pret. imperf. of to be. > mis 'of | han w e mr aht. [of ve. che act 8 
Wasrz, a wreath of cloth, &c. to be laid under any veſſel or burden diſpoſition to ſpoil, or conſume extravag? . may | 
chat is borne on the head. | ö ; s TEL Bread, the fineſt ſort of white Me = . Spenſer: 

To Wasn [þzpcan, Sax. waſchen, Du. wagken, Teut.] 1. To cleanſe Wa'sreness, /ubft. [of evafe] Delolation, 70 Wa'srt# 
, ; A 


% 


fear. z. A medicinel or colmetic lotion. 4. A ſuperficial ſtain * 
5. Hog-waſh, the liquor after 4 of diſhes, 6. 


Wa'sHinG [of a ſhip] is when they heave the guns over to one fide 
an authentic power, permiſſion, or allowance, conferring ſome right or of the ſhip, the men get upon her yards and waſh and ſcrape her other 


- W 


Toldie 
W, 
overſi 


. 


Pointe 


tinel was placed for the ſake of proſpect. 


WAT 


WIT ER, . (of waſte) a ſquanderer, a vain conſumer. Locke. 
at.] a 0 


Wa'sToORs [vaſtatores, ort of theives or robbers, 

Wa'sTREL, ſub. [of waſte] Their works, both ſtream and load, lie 
in ſeveral or in <vaftre/, that is, in incloſed grounds or in commons. 
Carew. i | 

To Waren, verb neut. [paccian or bæcian, Sax. wachten, Du. wath- 
en, Ger.] 1. To keep awake, not to ſleep, to wake. 2. Lo keep 
| rays to ſet up of nights. 3. To look with expectation. P/alms. 4. 

o be attentive, to be vigilant. 2 Timothy. 15 Jo be cautiouſly obſer- 
vant; with over. Taylor. 6. To be inſidiouſly attentive. Milton. 

To Waren, verb act. 1. To have in keeping, to guard. Milton. 2. 
To obſerve in ambuſh. Milton. 3. To tend. Broome. 4. To obſerve 
in order to detect or prevent. 

' Warcn, /ub/. [of wacht, Du. and Ger. waſt, Dan, of bæcce, Sax.] 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. 2. Attendance without ſleep. Aadiſon. 3. At- 
tention, cloſe obſervation. Shakeſpeare. 4. Guard, vigilant keeping. 
Bacon. 5. Watchman; men ſet to guard. It is uſed in a collective ſenſe. 
Milton. 6. Place where a guard is ſet. Shakeſpeare. 7, Poſt or office of 
a watchman. Shakeſpeare. 8. A period of the night, &c. a pocket-. 
clock, a ſmall clock moved by a ſpring. 10. A ſet portion of time for 
keeping watch. | £ 
 Warcn [on ſhipboard] is the ſpace of four hours, during which time 
one half of the ſhip's company watch in their turns, and are relieved by 
the other half for four hours more. | 


Quarter Waren [in a ſhip] is when one quarter of the crew watch 


together, | 
aTCn-Glaſi [on ſhipboard] a four hour-glaſs, whoſe ſand is four 
hours running out, uſed in determining the ſailors watches. 
Wa'rca-work, the inner parts of any watch or movement, which is 
deſigned to ſhew the hours without ſtriking. | 
ATCH and Ward, the cuſtom of keeping watch and ward in the 

night, in towns and cities, was firſt appointed in the reign of Henry III. 
in the 13th century. 

Wa'TCHER, ſub. [of watch] 1. One who watches. Shakeſpaare. 2. 

Diligent overlooker or obſerver. More. 

A'TCHET, adj. [pace, pecced, Sax. weak, g. d. a faint colour] a 
kind of pale blue. Dryden. : 
Wa'rcnrur, adj. [of watch and full] wakeful, heedful, cautious; 
nicely obſervant. | 
Wa'TCHFULLY, adv. [of watchful] carefully, vigilantly, 

" Wa'TcHFULNEss, /ubft. [of watchful] 1. Inability toſleep. Arbutbnot. 
2. Aptneſs to wake. 3. Heedfulnels, carefulneſs to look out againſt 
dangers, cautious regard. Prior. 

a Wa'reanoors, Jubſt. [of watch and houſe] place where the watch is 

et. | 23 
' Wa'reninc, ſub, [of watch] inability to ſleep. | 

Wa'TCH-LIGHT [at ſea] a lanthorn ſet up on the poop, ſtern or maſt 
of a ſhip 1 to agreement) for a ſignal, or in a fleet, to prevent 
ſhips from falling foul on one another. | 

n Jubſt. [of watch and man] guard, ſentinel, one to keep 
ward, the night-watch, gs 
* Wa'TCHMAKER, fub/?. [of watch and maker] a maker of pocket- 
clocks, one whoſe buſineſs is to make watches, 

* Wa'TCHTOWER, /ubſt. [of watch and \ wa, tower on which a ſen- 

ilton. | | 
Wa'TCcawoRD, ſulſi. of watch and word] the word given to ſenti- 
nels to know their friends, Spenſer. | 

" Wa'res, ſubſi. [pæxen, Sax. water, Du. and L. Ger. waſſer, H. Ger. 
wate, Teut.] 1. One of the four elements, a congeſted maſs of particles 
which are very thin, ſmooth, and 'very flexible, diſpoſed to bend and 
yield every way. Sir Iſaac Newton defines water, which is pure, to be a 
very fluid ſalt, volatile and void of all favour or taſte : And it ſeems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical particles of equal dia- 
meters and of equal ſpecific quantities; and alſo that there are between 
them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all ſides. Quincy. 2. The ſea. Abbot, 3. Urine. Shakeſpeare. 4. Ta 


Bold water ; to be ſound, to be tight. Borrowed from a veſſel that does 


not leak. ZEftrange.. 5. A certain luſtre on ſilks, &c. imitating waves. 
6. [With jewellers] a certain luſtre of diamonds, pearls, and other pre- 
cious ſtones ; thus called becauſe they were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
be formed or concreted of water. Shakeſpeare. 

* Warts [with calenders, dyers, &c.] a certain luſtre in imitation of 
waves, ſet on ſilks, mohairs, Ge. | X : 

- Wares [with chemiſts] more uſually called phlegm, is the fourth of 


the five chemical principles, and one of the paſſive ones, 


To Wa'Tes, verb af. [from the ſubſt. pærnan, Sax. woteren, Du. 
and L. Ger. waeſſern, H. Ger.] 1. To moiſten, to wet, to ſoak in wa- 
ter, to ſprinkle with water, to ſupply with moiſture, 2. To diverſify - 
with waves, to put a wavy gloſs upon ſilks. Locke. 3. To fertilize or 
accommodate with ſtreams. Addiſon. 4. To ſupply with water for drink ; 
as, to give a horſe water to drink, = | 

To Warr, verb neut. 1. To ſhed moiſture. South. 2. To get or 
take in freſh water in a ſhip, &c. to be uſed in ſupplying water. 
Kinolles, 3. The mouth waters; the man longs ; there is a vehement 
deſire. From dogs, according to Johnfon, who drop their ſlaver when 
the ſee meat which they cannot get. This may or may not be; but it 
might as well be borrowed from the human ſpecies, as there is hardly 
any Ns ſome time or other perceives this involuntary water in his 
mouth. | 

Wa'TERAGE, money paid for paſſage by water. 

WaA'TER-ARCHER, an herb. 

| Wa'Ter-BuDGET [in heraldry] a fort of budget anciently uſed by 
Toldiers to fetch water to the camp. 2 

Wa'TERr-BAilipy [of the city of London] an officer who has the 
overſight and ſearch of fiſh brought to Billingſgate ; and alſo the colle&- 
ing of the toll ariſing from the river of Thames. 

WATER-BATLIFFs [in ſea- port towns] certain officers formerly ap- 
pointed for ſearching of ſhips. | X 
a re, bears at Spitberg, that live by what they catch in 
the lea, ? 


$ Wa'rer-noRnt [a ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to be water-borne, when 


ſhe is where there is no more water than will juſt bear her from the 
ee or, lying even with the ground, ſhe firſt begins to float or 
wim. _ 3 


Dead Warez Cin ſea language] the water that follows the ſtem of a 
ſhip, that does not paſs away fo fatt as that which ſlides by her fides, 


. 


Cole - Harbour. 


WAT 


Warzz-BB'roxv, /ub/f. an herb. 
„ Walrgx-colouns, /b. [of water and colour] Painters make colonrs - 
into a ſoft conſiſtence with water or oil; thoſe they call avarer-co/our;, and 
theſe they term 0/-colours. Boyle. | | 

WaA'TER-CRESSES, an herb, of which there are five ſpecies. 
_ "Wa'TeR-FaRcIN [in horſes] a diſeaſe, 5 

Wa'TER-FOWLs, birds who naturally take to the water, at ducks, 
geeſe, &c. 58 

3 a dog that takes the water after fowls on that ele- 
ment. 

WALTER ER, V. [of water] one who waters. Careav. 

Wa"rerFaLlL, ſubf. [of water and fall] a cataract or caſcade, of 
which the moſt noted natural ones are the cataraQs of the Nile in Egypt; 
the fall of which (according to Mr. Lucas) is 200 feet, and the breadth 
a French league or mile, | have ſeen in the Indies far greater waterfalls 
than thoſe of Nilus. Raleigh. | 

Wa'TER-FowL, fowl that live or get their food in the water. 
 Wa'Trer CAE, an inſtrument for meaſuring the quantity and depth of 
any water. | 

WaTER-Gacr, a ſea-wall or bank to keep off the current or over- 


flowing of the water. 


Wa TER-Ganc [peren-zang, Sax.] a trench to carry a ſtream of 
water, ſuch as is uſually made in ſea-walls, to diſcharge and drain water 


cout of the marſhes, 


Wa'TER-GAVEL, arent anciently paid for fiſhing in, or other benefit 
received from ſome river or water. 1 

WA'TER-GERMANDER, an herb. 8 

WaTERGRU'EL, ſul/?, [of awatey and gruel] food made with oatmeal 
and water. | : 

Wa'TERINESS, /ub/?. [of watery] humidity, moiſture, fulneſs of wa- 
ter. Arbuthnot. 


WA'TERISH, adj. [of water ; pereplic, Sax.] 1. Reſembling water, 
2 


Dryaen. 2. Moiſt; inſipid. Ha 
eee al. [of avateri/p] thinneſs, reſemblance of water. 
ger. | 


Wa'TERLEAF, /ubPP. a plant. | | 

WA'TER-LILLY, ſabſt. [nynphea, Lat.] a plant. 

Wa'TER-Ling [of a ſhip] is that line which diſtinguiſhes that part of 
it that is under water, from that which is above, when ſhe has hcr due 
loading. 

WA'TER-LOCK, a fenced watering place. 
| Wa'Terwman, Aal. [of water and man] a ferriman, one who plies 
with a boat upon a river, | | 

Wa"rERMaRk, ſubſt. [of water and mark] the utmoſt limit of the 
riſe of the flood. | 

Wa'TER-MELON, /ubft. a plant. | | 

Wa'TER-MEASURE, a dry meaſure, which exceeds the Wincheſter= 
— by about three gallons in a buſhel; uſed for ſelling coals in the 

ool, &c. | | | 
c Wa“rEE MEN; this company is very ancient, tho? we find it not incor- 
orated till the reign of Philip and Mary : To theſe the lightermen have 
een added. They are governed by eight rulers for the former, and 
three for the latter; three auditors of accounts, and 60 aſſiſtants, but no 
livery; this company having no freedom in the city. Their hall is in 
heir arms are barry wawvy, of 6 argent and azure, a 
boat or, on a chief of the 2d, a pair of oars /altire ways of the zd, be- 
tween two cuſhions of the iſt; the creſt a hand proper, holding an oar, as 
the former ; the ſupporters two dolphins proper; the motto, A4, Com- 
mand of our Superiors, * 5 ; : 
 Wa"rermILL, ſubſft. a mill turned by water. There are a great va- 
riety of watermills ; but the following, invented by Dr. Baker, is of the 
moſt ſimple ſtructure of any yet made, performing its effect without 
any wheel, trundle, cog, or round. ABCD (Plate 12. fig. 16.) is an 
upright frame ſtanding upon an upright hollow pipe or tube, fixed at the 
bottom of a horizontal ſquare trunk IR; which trunk, together with 
the tube, is fixed'to an upright ſpindle, or axis RS, by means of a nut 
and ſcrew at 8. The lower end of the axis moves on a fine point in a 
pivot-hole, in the part of the frame at T; on the upper part of the 
frame at T, is a hole through which the fpindle paſſzs, as alſo 
through the round circular piece P, fixed on the ſaid frame; on the 
upper part of the ſpindle is fixed another round circular piece O, which 
repreſents the upper and moveable ſtone of the mill. Q_ is a ſpout of 
water filling the tube or trunk, and giving motion thereto, and, 
conſequently to the axis and upper ſtone, by the horizontal jeis of water 
from each end of the trunk I K. through holes made on each end and 
contrary fides. 

WATER MINT, ſubſt. a plane : 

WaTER-MU'RRAIN, a diſeaſe in black cattle. | 

WAaTER-O'RDEAL, an ancient Saxon way of trial or purgation, when 
ſuſpected of a crime, by putting their hands in ſcalding water. 

 Wa'TER-PEPPER, an . | . 

Wa'TERPOISE, an inſtrument for trying the ſtrength of liquors; 

Wa'TER-RADiSH, Aab ft. a ſpecies of water creſſes. — 

Wa“rER-RAT, aft. a rat that make holes in banks, 

Wa'TER-ROCKET; /ub/. a ſpecies of water- creſſes. 

WA“TERSCAPER [pzren-pchap, Sax. ] an aquaduct or water courſe. 
WI“TERSsHOO T [with gardeners] a young ſprig, which ſhoots out of 
the root or ſtock of a tre. 5 

Wi'rezshor [with ſailors] a term uſed of a ſhip when ſhe rides at 
anchor, being moored,” neither croſs the tide nor right up and down, 
but quartered betwixt both. | 

WarER of Separation, or WaTeR of Depart [with refiners] agua for- 
tis, ſo nominated, becauſed it ſeparates gold from filver. : | 

' Wa'rer-TasLe ſin architecture] a ſort of ledge left in ſtone or 
brick walls, about eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, from 
which place the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate. | 
* Warer-vroLET, fab. [hottonia, Lat.] a plant. ; 

Wa'rer-SAPHIRE, Aub. a ſort of ſtone. It is the occidental ſaphire, 
and is neither of ſo bright a blue, nor fo hard as the oriental. bo 
rd. 1 88 | 

Wa'rer-wayY [in a ſhip] is a ſmall ledge of timber lying on. the 
deck cloſe by the ſides, to keep the water from running down there. 
"'Wa'TerwiTH, /ubft. [of water and wvith] a plant. The waterwith 
of Jamaica, grows on dry hills in the woods, where no water is to be 

met with; its trunk, if cut into cf oem two or three yards long, and held 
by either end to the mouth, affords ſo plentifylly à limpid, innocent, 


Dryden. 2 


and refreſhing water or ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller. 


Derlam. | 

Wa'rer-WHEEL, an engine for raiſing water in great quantity out of 
a deep well. i, 

WA'TER-WILLOW, an herb. | 

Wa'rER-woRk, /ubft. [of water and work} play of fountains ; arti- 
fieial ſpouts of water; any. hydraulic performance, any artificial repre- 
ſentations of water for pleaſure or ornament. | 5 

Holy Cor Conſecrated) Warzk, eſteemed of great efficacy among the 
Romaniſts ; Peter's univerſal pickle. See Tale of a Tub. 

Wa'rERY, adj. [of water z patenic, Sax.) 1. Thin, liquid, like 
water. 2. Taſteleſs, vapid, ſpiritleſs. 9 3. Wet, full of 
water. Prior, 4. Relating to the water, Dryden. 5. Conſiſting of 
water, | | 

WarTERy Sores, a diſtemper in horſes. ; 

Warexy Triplicity [in aſtrology] are the three ſigns of the zodiac, 


Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces. 
Wa'TERING, a term uſed for the laying the rungs (which are bundles 


of hemp talks) in water with a weight upon them. to keep them from 


ſwimming. | ; 
Warkkine [of manufaQures] is the giving ſilks, tabbies, mohairs, 


ſtuffs, c. a wavy luſtre, by wetting them lightly, and then paſſing them g 


through a preſs or calendar, whether hot or cold. 
Wa'TroRD, a town in Hertfordſhire, 15 computed, and 17 meaſured 


miles from London. 
Wa'TTLED, adj. [pexelar, Sax. twigs] made with wattles or hur- 


dles. | | 
_ Wa'TTLEs, 45 [perelay, or pexlar, Sax.] ow: grates or hur- 


dles ; alſo folds for ſheep made with ſplit wood in the manner of 


grates. | | 
WaTTLEs of a Cock [Skinner derives them either of wedeln, Teut. or 


waggelen, Du, waghelen, Ger. to ſhake] 1. The gills of a cock, the 
barbs or looſe red fleſh that hangs below the cock's bill. 2. The red, 
Puggered fleſh that hangs under a turkey-cock's neck. | 
To Wa'rTTLE, verb ad, [parelas, Sax. twigs] to form by plaiting 
twigs one within another, to cover with hurdles or grates. Milton. 
Wa'TLINGTON, a market town of Oxfordſhire, 37 computed and 43 
meaſured miles from London. | | 
Wa'TTon, a market-town of Norfolk 74 computed and 89 meaſured 


miles from London. | 
To Wav, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. of bagian, Sax. 1. To riſe 


% 


and fall like waves, to play looſely, to float. Dryden, 2. To be moved 


as a ſignal. B. Johnſon. 3. To be in an unſettled ſtate, to fluctuate. 
WA -:-:-: | 
To Wave, verb ad. 1. To faſhion or make like waves of the ſea, 
to raiſe into inequalities of ſurface, Horns welk'd and wwav'd like the 
enridged ſea. Shakeſpeare. 2. To turn to and fro, to move looſely. 
Addiſon. To waft, to remove any thing floating. Brown. 4. To 
beckon, to direct by a waft or motion of any thing. Shakeſpeare. 5. 
[Gue/ver, Fr. Skhinnner N Sax. ] to decline or put off a buſineſs, 
to omit the doing of it. Dryden. 6. To put aſide for the preſent 7. To 
put by a diſcourſe. Dryden. 8. [Among fowlers] to beat the wings. 
9. [At ſea] is to make ſigns by waving a garment on a pole, for a ſhip 
or boat to come near or to keep off. | TT 
_ Wave, act. [in 2 1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſur- 
face, a billow. 2. Inequality, unevenneſs in general. Newtor. 
_ Wa'vs-Loaves [in the Jewiſh ceconomy] loaves of bread, offered as 
the firſt fruits of every year's increaſe, _ 8 


To Wa'vER, verb xeut. [of papian, Sax.] 1. To play to and fro, to ny 


move looſely. Boyle. 2. To fluctuate, not to be determined, to be in- 


conſtant, to be irreſolute or uncertain what to do. i 
Wa'veRER, Aas. [of waver] one unſettled, one irreſolute. Shake- 


re. 
Wa'veriNG, part. adj. [papenrz, of papian, Sax.) being in uncer- 
tainty or unreſolved, fluctuating in mind. 


Wa'verINGLY, adv. [of wavering] in an uncertain, irreſolute man- 


ner. ; | 
Wa'vr, at; [of wow] 1. Like waves of the ſea, riſing in waves. 
— : — wa 5 as in undulations. Wawy corn. Prior. 

avy (in ignifies repreſenting the waves rolli hich 

the French cal CON nl rat's OY TO 
a'VESON [maritime law] ſuch as after a ſhipwreck appea! 

floating or ſwimming on the 45 of the ſea. K 1180 Ce 


Wa'wss, or WaEs, Jucft [a word uſed by Spenſer, according to the 


Saxon pronunciation] 1. For waves. Spenſer. 2. In the following paſ- 
* it ſeems to be for woes [þa, Sax. 51 Scottiſh; as, was: ak 
in — pleſs wanves. Spenſer. 6 
AU'MISH, or WA'LMISH, adj. prob. 9. d. gualmih, or of vaemmis, 

Dan. loathing] ſick or fickiſh ms — e 

To WawL, verb xeut. [þa, Sax. grief. Jobnſen] to ery or howl As 
7 the night, to catterwawl, prob. of the ſound, or a corruption 
O 2202 4! | F 2 ö 

Wax, ſubſt. [peax, Sax. vaex, wer, Dan. wax, Su. wacks, Du. and 
L. Ger. wachs, H. Ger. ] 1. A ſoſt, yellowiſh, tenacious matter, where- 
with the bees form cells to receive their honey. 2. Any tenacious 


maſs, ſuch as is uſed to faſten letters. The artificial wax is of ſeveral 


ſorts, as ſcaling- am x, ſhoemakers-wax, &c. 3. A kind of connection 
in the fleſh; as, wax-hernels, Wiſeman. | 
Wa'x-CHANDLERs, were incorporated the 2d of Richard III. in the 
year 1484. They are a maſter, two wardens, 23 aſſiſtants, 71 livery- 
men, and about 150 the whole company, Their hall is in Maiden-lane. 
Tie 11 are azure on a chevron argent, between 3 lamps or, as many 
roles gules. | 
To Wax, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to ſmear, to join with wax, to 
cover, do over, or dreſs with wax. | 
To Wax, werb neut. pret. wox, waxed, part pail. waxed, waxen 
beaxan, Sax. voxer, Dan. waſſen, Du. wacbſen, Ger.] 1. To grow or 
become bigger or more, to increaſe : uſed of the moon, in oppoſition to 
aware ; and figuratively of things which grow by turns bigger and leſs. 
2. To pals into any ſtate, to become, to grow, It is in — ſenſe now 
almoſt diſuſed. Atierbury | DR 
Waxzx, adj. [of was) made of wax. | 75 
Wa lAxsnor, of Wa'xscoT, a duty anciently paid towards the defray- 
ing the charge of wax candles in churches. | . 
War [þzz, Sax. ver, Dan. waeg, Su. wegb, Du, weg, Ger. via, It. 
and Lat. woye, Fr. all prob, of wea, Teut. motion, from whence like. 


WE A 


wiſe the Sax. abeg, away, the German bewegen, to move, and a 
many other compounds] 1. A road, a path in general in which one tra 
vels. 2. Broad road made for paſſengers. 3. A length of journe 
L'Eftrange. 4. Courſe, direction of motion. I took the away. D, — 
5. Advance in life. He was to make his away by his own induſtry. Dee 


 tator, 6. Paſſage, power of progreſſion made or given. To his ſpeed 


ave way, Milton, 7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpectful receſ. 
ion. Atterbury. 8. Local tendency, e. a little 1 ho 
Shakeſpeare, 9. Courſe, regular progreſſion. Dryden. 10, Sitoation 
where a thing may probably be found. Counſels and ſecrets out of their 
way. Taylor. 11. A ſituation or courſe obſtructive and obviatin 

Duppa. 12. Tendency to any meaning or act. Atterbury. 1 3. Accel 
means of admittance. Raleigh, 14. Sphere of obſervation. Tewyle. 15. 
An expedient, means, medicate inſtrument, intermediate ſtep, by 
16. Scheme of management, method. Sourh. 17. Private determina. 
tion. Bacon, 18. Manner, mode. His way of expreſling, Addiſon 
19. Method, manner of practice. Milton. 20. Method or plan of life, 
conduct or action. Inſtructed in the right 2vay. Addiſon, 21. Ri he 
method to act or know. We are quite out of the way. Locke, 22. Ge. 
neral ſcheme of acting. Clariſſa. 23. By the way; without any neceſ. 
ſary connection with the main deſign. 25 paſſant. Spectator. 24. To 
0 or come one's way or ways; to come along or depart. A familiar 
phraſe. Shakeſpeare. 25. Way and ways are now often uſed corruptly 
for wiſe. Pope. : 7 

Fil he High War, the great road leading from one city or place to ano. 
ther, Ig | Oz 

High-Wavy-Man, a robber upon the great or high road. 

War of a we [in ſea language] is ſometimes uſed for the rake or 
run of it forward or aftward on; but is more uſually ſaid of her ſailing 
for when ſhe goes apace, they ſay, ſhe has good ay ; it is alſo uſed 
of the ſmooth water ſhe makes . oh when under ſail. 

War of the Rounds [in fortification} is a ſpace left for the paſſage of 


the rounds, between the wall and the rampart of a fortified town; but i 


not now much in uſe, | 
To War @ Herſe, to teach him to travel in the way. 
Wa'vr-BREAD [beg- bnæde, Sax. ] the herb plantain, 
 Wa'y-z1T, alittle or ſmall ſpace of ground, a little way: A proyin- 
cial word; as, a mile and a way-bit, i. e. a mile and ſomething more. 
e FARER, ſubft, [of way and fare, to go] paſſenger, traveller. 
Few, | | 
Wa'yFARING, a4j. [of þzxx, a way, and panan, Sax. to go] travel. 
ling, paſſing, being on a journey. _ 
War#kbino Tree (wviburnum, Lat.] a plant, otherwiſe called the 
wild-vine or hedge · plan. 5 
To Wa'r- LAT, verb act. [of way and lay; of bæg, and lecgan, Sar. 
to lay] to lie in wait for one by the way, to watc infidioul} in the 
way. Dryden. 
Wa'YLAYER, aht. [of way and lay] a layer in wait for another. 
Wa'rLess, adj. [of way] pathleſs, untracked. Drayter. 
Wa'yMARK, ſub/?. [of way: and mark] mark to guide in travelling. 
eremiah, = c 
7 To Wa'YMENT, verb neut. [þa, Sax.] to lament, to grieve. Spenſer. 
| Wa'rwarD, adj. [pa, woe, and peand, Sax. of waghern, Teut. wei- 
vern, Du. and Ger. to refuſe, and gerd, Du. att, Ger. nature] froward, 
viſh, moroſe; vexatious. Dryden. | | 
Warwakd Sifters, witches. Shakeſpeare, 
Wa'ywaRDLY, adv. [of wayward] frowardly, perverſely. Sidry. 
 _Wa'rwarDness, fab. [of wayward] peeviſhneſs, frowardnef, Sia 


ey. | 
Wa'y-wiser [weg-wyſer, L. Ger. weg-weiſer, H. Ger. a way-dial] 
a movement like a watch for counting one's ſteps or paces, in order te 
know how far a perſon walks in a day. 
„ Wa'y-wises [with mathematicians] an inſtrument fixed to the great 
wheel of a chariot, to ſhew how far it travels in a day. 
Wa'y wo, a governor of a chief place in the dominions of the czar 
of Muſcovy, and the king of Poland, : 
Wa'xT-rez [in old law] ward-penny, or a fee anciently paid for 
keeping watch and ward. Th 
[be, Sax. vi, Dan. by, Du. and L. Ger. wir, II. Ger.) I, Hs 
nominative plural of J. 2. Improperly and ungrammatically for ths 
oblique caſe us, Shakeſpeare. eeble 
1 adj, (pace, Sax. wag, Su. (wack, Du. ſchwach, CN "FX 
week, Su. weeck, Du. and L. Ger. weich, H. Ger. ſoſt] 1: Feeble, bes 
ſtrong. 2. Infirm, not healthy. Shakeſpeare. 3. Sof!, pliant, 3 a 
Low of ſound. 4/cham. 5. Feeble of mind, wanting ſpirit, "ik 
iſeernment. Weak of aw. __ 6. Not mb 3 en 
any ingredient ; as, weal beer. 7. Not powerful, not P en. 
8. N * well fo ported by argument. Hooker, 9. Unfortified. alia 
10. Sim le, 22 . | K weekna, 
To WAK EN, verb af, [of pacman or pace, Ss. 7pwachen H. 
ſuaga, Su. wecken, ſwacken, Du. and I. Ger. weichen %,. 
Ger. ] to render weak or feeble, to deprive of ſtrength. 4 . 
Wt a'kLING, fub/t. a weak, feeble child. Shaped th. 2. Ia· 
WEAKLY, adv. [of weak] 1. Feebly, with want of ſtrength. 
diſcreetly, timorouſly, with feebleneſs of mind, Milton. 
WEAKLY, adj. [of wweab] not ſtrong, not healthy. Ae e nech, want 
WaA“XNESSs, /ubft. [of weak] 1. Feebleneſs, want of! ob cogend? 
of force, 2. Unhealthineſs, infirmity. Temple. 3. Want une 0 
Tillotſon. 4. Want of judgment, want of reſolution ; 
mind. Milton, g. Defect; failing. Adaj/on. 1 foible. 
WIAX SIDE, /ub/?. [of weak and fide} deficience, infrmity, 
WeaL, /ub/t. [of pelan, health, or pel, Sax. weluſt, 2, Republi 
well] 1. Happineſs, proſperity, flouriſhing ſtate : Milton, 2. 
ſtate, public intereſt, common wealth. {x d 
Wear, fub/t. C palan, Sax. ] the mark of a ſtripe. Von. 
WeA'LAWAY, interj. alas. Obſolete. Spen/er- Gnply or in compo. 
Warp, Ward, or WaiT [peale, Sax.) either 4 either are ® 
ſition, ſignify wood, foreſt or grave, and that the places 


f ly ſto ith wood, „ e oral 
Wikias e Sax. ] the robbing a dead man un pc 5 
WEALTH has, Sax. fich] riches, ſubſtance, money or 
en. 8 


Common: Was LTH, F. republic, 3 
Common- WEALTMu-Man, a republican. 
Ws Arran adv, [of inks richly. Shakeſpeare. 


Was AT Bi ls, fubf, (of una] richnes. wien 
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WE A 


Wax Tur, 40. [of wealth; pzlz, or bæIð 1x, Sax.) rich, opulent, 
bundant. | | | 
; To Wax, verb act. [of pemian, Sax. wehnen, Ger.) 1. To take or 
put from the breaſt, to ablactate. 2. To withdraw trom any habit or 
defire. Dryden. | ; | 
To WEAN ra "from any thing, to withdraw from it. 


Wanzl, or WEA'NLING, /ub/t. [þaxnan, Sax, to wean, and ling, a 
dimin.] 1. A young beaſt newly taken from ſucking its dam. The tor- 


mer 9pen/er uſes, and the latter Milton. 2. A child newly weaned. 


WA ron [þzpen or þepna, Sax. vabn, or vaezben, Dan. wapn, Su, 
wapen; Du. and L. Ger. watfen, H. Ger.] an inſtrument offenſive, 
ſomething with which one is armed to hurt another, as a ſword, club, 


7 | 
Wa row Eb, adj. [of pepenr, Sax. wapnet or gewapnet, O. L. Ger. 
gewaknet, H. Ger. | armed for offence, provided with arms; as, well or 
ill weaponed. Sidney. 1 | 
Wea'ronLEss, adj. [of bæpen and leap, Sax.] having no weapon, 
unarmed, Milton. | | 

Wea'PoN-8ALVE, /ub/t. [of weapon and ſalve] a ſort of ointment 
which the ancients pretended (and alſo ſome moderns) would cure 4 
wound by the ſword or other weapon that made the wound, being dreſ- 
ſed with it. Boyle. | | Y ds 

Wear, or Ware, ſub. [þzn, Sax. a fen, war, Ger a mound] 1. A 
ſank or great dam in a river to ſhut up and raiſe the water, and fitted for 
taking of fiſh ; alſo for conveying the ſtream to a mill. Often written 
eweir or auier. Walton, 2. The act of wearing, a thing worn. Wear 
and tear. Hudibras, m. | | JEST | 
' ToWear, verb act. [penan and peoran, Sax. pres. wore, part. worn] 
1. To waſte with uſe or time. 2, To conſume tediouſly. Dryden. 3. 
To carry app=ndant to the body, to be clothed with; as; to wvear clothes, 
4. To exhibit in appearance. Dryden. 5. To affect by degrees. Wears 
himſelf into the ſame manner. Addiſon. 6. To wear cut; to harraſs, 
Daniel. 7. To wear out; to waſte or deſtroy by uſe. Dryden. 

To Wear; verb neut. [of beonnian, Sax.] 1. To decay, to be waſted 
with uſe or time. Locke. 2. To be tediouſly ſpent. Ihus wore out 
night. Milton. 3. [Prob. of waehten, Du.] to laſt, to hold out, to en- 
dure; as, to wear well. 4. To paſs by degrees. It ſoon wears off. 
Locke, 5. (With ſailors] a term uſed in bringing a ſhip to a different 
tack, when they ſay ſhe wears. | | 

To WEAR out one's Patience, to tire one, to put one out of patience. 

Wearp [of peandan, Sax. to guard or keep] in compoſition of pro- 

er names, initial or final, ſignifies watchfulneſs or care. 

Wea'ren, ſub}. [of wear] one who has any thing appendant to his 
perſon, Addiſon. 

_ Wea'riness, ſubft. [of weary ; benigne ye, Sax.] 1. State of being 
fatigued or tired with labour. South. 2. Cauſe of fatigue. Clarendon, 
3. Impatience of any thing. 4. Tediouſneſs, | 

Wea'rinG, ſubſt. [of wear] clothes. Shakeſpeare. 

WAN Is, adj. {I believe from bæn, Sax. a quagmire] boggy, wa- 
tery. See WeertsH. A garment over rich for many of their weariſb 
and ill diſpoſed bodies. Carew, | 

Wea'rI80ME, adj. [of weary ;. of peu and pom, Sax.) fatiguing, 
tireſome, cauſing wearineſs. Milton. 

Wea'rISOMELY, adv. [of weariſome] tediouſly, ſo as to cauſe weari- 
neſs. Raleigh. © : | | 

Wea'zis0MENESS, ſubſft. [of weariſome] 1. The quality of tiring, 
tireſomeneſs. 2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired. Aſcham. 

Wea'ry, adj. [peniz or penis, Sax. waeren, Du. to be tired] 1. 
Tired, fatigued with labour. Dryden. 2. Diſguſted with, impatient of 
the continuance of any thing painful or irkſome ; with of: Clarendon. 3. 
Deſirous to diſcontinue ; with of: Shakeſpeare, 4. Cauſing ha, 
tireſome. Shakeſpeare. 

To WRA 'A, verb ad. [pzmian, Sax.] 1. To fatigue, to ſubdue by 
labour, to tire. Addiſon. 2. To make impatient of continuance. Addi/on. 
3. To incommode, to ſubdue or harraſs E any thing irkſome. Million. 

Wea'sanD, /ubſt. [eppend, Sax. This word is very variouſly written; 
but this orthography is neareſt to the original word) the windpipe or 
gullet, the pailage through which the breath is drawn or emitted. Dryden. 

Wea'sEL, /ubſt. [þepel, Sax. weſel, Du. muſtela, Lat.] a ſmall ani- 
mal that eats corn and kills mice. | 

WATER, ſubſt. [vever, Dan. weder, Su. Du. and L. Ger. wetter, 
H. Ger. beden, Sax.] 1. The diſpoſition of the air or ſeaſon ; the ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with reſpect to moiſture or drought, 
heat or cold, wind or calm, rain, hail, ſnow, fog, froſt, &c. 2. The 
change of the ſtate of the air, The waves and weather; of time. Bacon. 


3. Tempeſt, ſtorm. Dryden. 


To WEa'THER, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To expoſe to the air. 

Spenſer. 2. To paſs with difficulty. Hale. 
„ WEATHER à Point [a ſea term] to double or go to the windward 

of a place, to gain a point againſt the wind. Addiſon. 

To WeaTHER @ Point { metaphorically} is to overcome a difficulty. 

To WEaTHER out, to endure. Addiſon. 

WEa'THER-BOARDING [in carpentry] is the nailing of boards againſt 
the outſide of a building; alſo the boards themſelves, 

Bell-WEaTHER, a ſheep which, having a bell tied round his neck, 


all the flock follows. , 


WEAa'THER-BOARD, Or WEA'THER-Bow [in ſea language] that fide 
of a ſhip that is to the windward. 

Wea'rher-Beaten [of peden-beran, Sax.] worn, or having loſt its 
beauty by being expoſed to the weather, harraſſed and ſeaſoned by hard 
weather. Addi/on. | 

Wea"THER-Cock, ſub}. 1 r= Sax.] 1. An artificial cock, or 
a vane on the top of a ſteeple, c. to ſhew which way the wind blows. 
2. Any thing fickle or unconſtant. Dryden. 

WEATHER-COCK is a ſymbol of inconſtancy. - 8 

Warn Coiling of a Ship [a ſea term} is when being a hull, her 
head is brought the contrary way to that ſhe lay before, without looſing 
of any fail, and only by bearing up the helm. | 

WEeA'THER-DRIVEN, 44. == by ſtorms or contrary wind s. 

Wa“ ruzzx- AOR, /ubft. [of eden, Sax. and jauge, Fr.] the advan- 


tage of the wind: any thing that ſhews the weather. Hudibras. 


EA'THER-GLASS, ſub/. [of weather and glaſi] a barometer, a glaſs 
that ſhows the change of weather, with the degrees of heat and cold. 
To WZarAEA 2 (with falconers] is to ſet her abroad to take 
air. | 


ward of a point or place. 


WraTazING [a fea term] is the doubling or getting to the wind- 


WEE 


Wea'THte-wman [with archers] one who carefully obſerves the wind 
and weather in ſhooting, 
We und- rr 
loger, one that foretels the weather. Donne. 
Wea'THER-SHEEP [peben-pceap, Sax. weer, Du. widder, Ger.] a 
male ſheep gelded : this ſhould be abefher. | 
4 WAT TEA-TILIxo, is the covering the upright ſides of a houſe with 
es. | | | s 
 Wea'Turrwrse [of weather and w/e ; of beben - hire, Sax. ] ſkilled 
in foretelling the change of weather. 
WEA TTUERwISER, 120% of abeather, and wiſen, Du. to ſhow] any 
thing that foreſhews the weather. Der ham. | | 
o Wravr, verb af. irreg. pret. wove, reaved, irrep. part. pail, 
WoVe, Woven ¶ be apan or peo tan, Sax. vefter, Dan, wartwa, Su, we- 
ven, Du. and L. Ger. weben, H. Ger. wellen, Teut.] 1. To work a web 
of cloth, filk, ſtuff, linen, Ec. in a loom with a ſhuttle 3 to form by in- 
ſerting one part of the materials within another. 2. To unite by inter- 
mixture. Aadiſon. 3. To interpoſe, to inſert, Reciprocally uſed by 
Shakeſpeare. 8 
Jo WEAVB, verb neut. to work with a loom. 
WrAvER, /«b//. wever, Dan, wackware, Su. wever, Du. and L. Ger. 


weber, H. Ger. pe bba, Sax. ] a maker of cloth, filk, Qc. in a loom, one 


who makes threads into cloth. 


WeAaveRs, were incorporated in the time of Henry II. they are 2 


bailiffs, 2 wardens, 16 (more) aſliſtants, and 186 on the livery, &c. 

the fine is 64. 8 4. 4 d. Their hall is in Baſinghall- ſteret. They bear for 

their arms axure on a chevron argent, between 3 leopards heads, having 

each a ſhuttle in his mouth or, as many roſes gules, ſeeded proper; their 

creſt a leopard's head crowned with a ducal coronet and a ſhuttle as be- 

fore; the ſupporters two weeverns ermin, winged or, membered gu/es; 
the motto, Weave Truth with Truſt. f 

Wea'veRFISH, . ¶araneus f iſces, Lat.] a fiſh. Ainſworth, 

Silit WEA vx, the deviſing and bringing to perfection, the mak ing 
all manner of tufted cloth of tiſſue, velvets, branched ſattins, and other 
kinds of curious ſilks, was firſt performed by an Engliſhman, John Tyce, 
in Shoreditch, 3 

Wr u, /ub/. [pzbbe, Sax.] 1. Texture, any thing woven. 2. Cloth 
while weaving in the loom. 3. A ſpider's web. 4. Among mecha- 
nics] a ſheet of lead. 5. A ſpot or pearl in the eye, a kind of duſky 
film that hinders the gf. Shakeſpeare. 6. Some part of a ſword: Obſo- 
lete. Fairfax. | 

WE'BBED, adj. [of wool joined by a film. Derham, | 

Wes Fo0'TED, adj. [of web and foot] having films betweeen the toes; 
palmipedous. Ray. | | 

We'psTER, ſulſi. [pebpepe, Sax. a woman weaver] a weaver : Ob- 
ſolete. Camden. 8 | 
To Wed, verb ad. [of wedder, Dan. þevbian, Sax.) 1. To marry, 
to take for huſband or wife. 2. To join in marriage, Milton. 3. To 
unite for ever. Shakeſpeare. 4. To take for ever. Wedded his caule. 
8 5. To unite by love or fondneſs. Wedded to their luſts. Til- 
otſon. 

To Wx p, verb neut. to contract matrimony. Dryden. 

We“ DbgEDrir [of ped, a covenant or agreement, beddan, to bid or 
deſire, and pippan, Sax. to reap or mow] as it were, a covenant of the 
tenant to reap, &c. for his lord, when he ſhould require him. 

We'ppeb, part adj. [or firm] to one's opinion or intereſt. See To 


ED. 

We'ppinc, /ub/t, [of wed; bepebbing, Sax.J marriage, the nuptial 
ceremony. | | 

Weopce, os ſpedg. Sax. wigg, Su. wegg, Du. vegge, Dan.) 1. An 
inſtrument, which, having a ſharp edge, continually growing thicker, 
is uſed for ſplitting wood. The powers of the wedge A CB H (Plate 
XII. fig. 17.) is evident from its conſiſting of two equal inclined planes 
A HC, and BHC; and if we —_— the power of coheſion in the wood 
AD EB, to be uniform and equally reſiſt the wedge ABC, dividing its 
parts A F, and BG, the power of the wedge, will be to the reſiſtance of 
the wood, as their velocities inverſcly, that is, as the ſpaces moved 
through in the ſame time, 3 as the height of the wedge HC to 
half its width AH. 2. One of the mechanical powers. 3. A bar or 
ingot of metal. 7o/oua. 3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. Milton. 

To Weck, verb ad. [pedzan, Sax. wiggia, Su.] to drive in a wedge, 
to faſten or ſtraiten with wedges ; to ſtop, to obſtruct. 

We'pLock [pevloc, of peddian, to marry, &c. and loc, Sax. a lock, 
7. d. the lock or faſtening of marriage. According to Johnſon, ped, 
marriage, and lac, Sax. gift.) marriage, matrimonial tie. Aadiſin. 

We'pxEgSDaAY, ſubPe. (Pdenfvay, Su Moenlday, Du. GWen(bay, IN. and 
Scot. bodner-dæg, of boden, Sax. the name of an idol, ſuppoſed to be 
the Mars of the Saxons, or, according to others, Mercury, the Dies 
Mercuris, or day appointed to Mercury, being the ſame with the Saxon 
podney - de , by them and the Gothic nations ict apart for the worſhip 
of their idol Voden or Odin] the fourth day of the week. 

WIE, adj. [a Saxon word of the ſame root with weing, Ger,] little, 
ſmall ; whence the word ww22//e or Teeſe! is uſed for little; as, a awee'tl 
face, In Scotland it denotes ſmall or little; as, wee ane, a little one or 
child; wee bit, a little bit. He hath but a little avec faee. Shaleſpeare. 

Wee'cHELM, /ubft. | This is often written auitchelm] a ſpecies of elm. 
Bacon. | 
Wer [peod, Sax. tares, wiede, Du.] 1. A noxious or uſeleſs herb. 
2. [Woeva, xepebe or pade, Sax. waev, Du.] 1. A garment, clothes, 
dreſs : Now ſcarce in uſe, except in widow's zer, the mourning Creſs 
of a widow. 3. [Among miners] the degeneracy of a load or vein of 
fine metal into an uſeleſs marcaſite. 

To Weep, verb. act. [trom the ſubſt. peobian, Sax. wieden, Ger.] 
1. To pull up weeds in a garden, to rid of noxious plants. 2. To take 
away noxious plants. Shakeſpeare. 3. To free from any thing hurtful or 
offenſive. Howel. 4. To root out vice. Locke. | 

Choke Weep, an herb. | 

Rope Weep, or Sea WE Ep, plants. Ss 

Wee'ves, fubſt. [of weed) one that takes away weeds or any thing 
noxious. Shakeſpeare. © & | 
' *Wee'DHook, ſubſe. jo u 
cut out or extirpated. 72 

WrrolzEss, adj. [of weed}: 
uſeleſs. Dryden. 
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WZ kT I, adj. [peochige, of peoc, Sax. a week] happening, pro- 
duced or done once a week; hebdomedary, every week, week by 
week. 

WEL, aH. [pal, Sax.) 1. Whirlpool. 2. Ciel, Du. Perhaps 
from <vi//ow] a twiggen ſnare or trap, a bow net to catch fiſh in. 


To Ween, verb neut. [of penan, Sax. to know, waenen, 
imagine, to think, to be of opinion: Obſolete. Milton. 


eveeped [ peopan, Sax.] 1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 2. T 
tears from any paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 3. To lament, to complain. 


Pope. 2. To ſhed moiſture. Pope. 3. To abound with wet. Weeping 


moaner. Taylor. 


equal diſtances from the earth) proportion d to the quantity of matter. WETLL-MET, interj. [of well an 


away, that is, happineſs is gone: So Junius explained it. But the Saxon weitzen, H. Ger. weiteren, Du.] 


n 


8 WEN 


 Weex [þeoc or peca, Sax. weke, Du. uge, Dan. veka, Su. weke, Du. immediate tenants have others under them; and ſo a za and 4th In ſa. 


and L. Ger. woche, H. Ger. ] the ſpace or compaſs of ſeven days. ne 
Wexx, or Wick [of a candle; peoc, Sax. ] the cotton or ruſh, &c. rack rent and lives miſerably. Swift, 


ordination, till it comes to the eve/der, as they call him, who ſits at a 


W#'LDING-HEAT [with ſmiths] a degree of heat that they give thei 
iron in the forge, when they have occaſion to double up the irn. 
WELFARE, abt. [of wwell and fare; pel and panan, Sax. well. be 
| ys ſucceſs, proſperity. 8 


Wr k DA, /ub/t. [of week and day] any day but Sunday. Pope. 


Wee'kxLY, adv. [of week] once a week. ; 
the meaning: pealcan in Saxon is to roll, wolcken in German aud 


pelcen in Sax. are clouds, Whence I ſuppoſe welk, awilk or wwhil, i; 20 

Du.] 1. To undulation or corrugation, or a corrugated or convolved body, % 

- or whilch is in Scotland uſed for a ſmall thell-fiſh, a eriwinkle] to Cloud 

EE'NING, part. adj. [of penan, Sax.] thinking, ſappoſing, &c. to obſcure. Sad winter welked hath the day. Senſor. ” 
To Wee, verb neut. irreg. pret. and part. paſſ. evept; pret. and part. WL, or WiLk, a fort of ſhell-fiſh, | 6.3% 
o ſhed WS “LED, adj. wrinkled, wreathed. Shakeſpeare. 56450 


WEe'LKkiNn, fab. [pelen, of pelcan, to roll about, or of pele 
wolcken, Du. and Ger. wolken, Teut. the clouds] 1. The ty 2 


To WET, verb act. 1. To bewail, to bemoan, to lament with tears. 
ment, the viſible regions of the air: Out of uſe, except in poetry. Chan. 
rounds. Mortimer. ö 
Wee'PER, /ubft. [of weep] one who ſheds tears, a bewailer, a eye. Shate/prare. 

5 5 WELL, ſubht. [pelle, pcell, or pealle, of peallan, Sax. to ſprir g for 
pieces of cambric or cuffs ſewed upon the ſleeves of men's as water] 1. A dark narrow pit of ſpringing water. Well bucketz 
mourning coats. | | Dryden. 2. A fountain, a ſpring, a ſource. 3. [Among mechanics) 

Wrr. See To Weep. the cavity in which ſtairs are placed. The well-hole. Moxon, * 


Wee'ISH, adj. See WEARISH. [ This old word is uſed by Aſcbam in To WELL, verb neut. Iheallan, Sax. to ſpring, to iſſue as from 3 


a ſenſe which the lexicographers ſeem not to have known. Applied to ſpring. Dryden. 


taſtes, it means iſpid: Applied to the body, weak and waſsy. Here it To WELL, verb ag. to pour any thing forth. Spenſer. 
ſeems to mean /our and ſurly. Johnſon] A countenance not aweeriſ6 and WELL, aj. [pel, Sax. vel, Dan. wuel, Su. wel, Du. wohl, Ger 
crabbed; but fair and comely. Aſcbam. Well ſeems to be ſometimes an adj. tho? it is not always eaſy to deter. 


Wee'stL, or WBZ ZEL [veſel, Dan. vella, Su. beyple, Sax.] a dome- mine its relations] 1. Not ſick, healthy, not unhappy. 2. Succeſsful, 


ſtic creature that kills mice, of the ſame ſpecies as the ermin. See WRA. proſperous, convenient, happy. Addiſon. 3. Being in favour, Dry4u, 

SEL. x | 4+ Recovered from any ſickneſs or misfortune; All will be well, Hale. 

To WET, verb neut. pret. wot or wote [þrean, Sax. weten, Du.] to /peare and Collier. | „ 

know, to be informed: Obſolete. Prior. 17 WELL, adv. (wil, Goth. bell, Sax. wel, Du. vel, If.) 1. Not il, 
Wee'TLEss, adj. [of weet] unknowing. Spenſer, not unhappily. 2. Not ill, not wickedly.. 3. Skilfully, properly, 4. 
Wee'vil, . [veval, Du. wivel, Dan. pepl, Sax.] a ſort of worm Not amils; not unſucceſsfully; not erroneouſly. 5. Not inſufficiently, 

breeding in corn, a grub. Bentley. 7 not defectively. 6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. 7. With praile 


Wrrr, the old pret. and part. paſſ. from to weave. Spenſer. favourably. Pope. 8. Well is ſometimes like the French bien, a term of 


WeEE'PERs, 


Wer r, /ub/?. [þzpra, Sax. wetf, Dan.] 1. A thing woven, the woof conceſſion. The knot might eve// be cut. Sidney. 9. It is a word by 


cloth. 2. A treſs of hair. 3. [Guaiwve, Fr. vofa, IIl. to wander, va- which ſomething is admitted as the ground for a concluſion. 10, 4; 
gui, Lat.] that of which the claim is generally waved ; any thing wan- well as; together with; not leſs than. 11. Well is him or me. Bene of, 
dering without an owner and ſeized by the lord of the manour. B. John- he is happy. Ecclefiaſticus. 12. Well nigh; nearly, almoſt. 13. It i 
Jon. 4. It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blaſt. Smells are beſt in a 0 ] ¹ t uſed much in compoſition, to expreſs any thing right, laudable or not 
alan off | | 5 defective. 14. Much; as, well. beloved, c. | 

We'FTAGE, ſub. [of weft] texture. Grew. WIr [in military art] is a depth which the miner finks into the 

To Weicn, verb af. [pexan, Sax. waega, Su. wegen, Du. wagen, ground, to prepare a mine, or to find out and ruin an enemy's mine, 
Ger. wagan, Teut.] 1. To ponderate or try the weight of any thing, to WeE'LLaway, or WE'LLaDay [This is a 2 A of avelaray; 
examine by the balance. 2. To be equivalent to in weight. Weighing which ſee: pe laba, 2 wealth, and pa, Sax. ſorrow, O the ſorrow 
divers ounces. Boyle. 3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. Shakeſpeare. of riches! or, as Dr. Henſhaw imagines, q. d. wat! the day] an inter- 

. To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 5. To examine, to balance or con- jection of grief; alas. Shakeſpeare and Gay. ; 
der in mind. 6. To weigh down; to overbalance. 7. To weigh down; WELL-BEING, «9 fog well and be] happineſs, proſperity. 
to overburthen, to oppreſs with weight. Aadiſon. WE'LL-BORN 005 -xebonen, Sax. wohl⸗gebohren, Ger.] not meanly 

To Wien, verb neut. 1. To have weight, 2. To be conſidered deſcended ; that is of a good family; a gentleman born. . 

as important; to have weight in the intellectual balance. Addi/on. 3. WE'LL-BRED, agj. [of well and bred} elegant of manners; polite. 

To have the anchor raiſed, Dryden. 4. To bear heavily, to paſs hard, WeE'LL-Donwe, interj. a word of praiſe, St. Mattherv. 

Shakeſpeare. © | WE'LL-HOLE [ina building] the hole left for the ſtairs to come up. 
Wer'cntv, a. [of weigh) experienced. Bacon. WE'LL-NATURED, adj. [of well and nature] good natured, kind. 
WeEr'GHER, /ub/t. [of weigh] one who weighs. WE'LL-FAVOURED, adj. | of well and _— beautiful ; pleaſing to the 
Weicht, fabi. [pihx, Sax. wicht, Su. gewicht, Du. and Ger.) 1. eye; handſome; as, well. affected, abell- diſpoſed, well. meant, aul. 

Quantity meaſured by the balance. 2. A maſs by which, as the ſtan- taſted, &c. a ns f 

dard, other bodies are examined, a piece of ſtone, braſs or lead, to We'LLINncBOROUGH, a market- town in Northamptonſhire, 52 com- 

weigh with. 3. Ponderous maſs. No ponderous weight. Bp. Corbet. puted and 65 meaſured miles from London. 

4. The gravity or heavineſs of a thing; a quality in natural bodies, WeE'LLinGToN, a town in Somerſetſhire, 124 computed and 151 met- 


whereby they tend downwards towards the earth. Tis always (at ſured miles from London. | 
d met] a term of ſalutation. Shale). 


Bentley. 5. Importance, efficacy, influence, the momentouſneſs or WE “LI-xIOHñ, adv. . [of well and nigh] almoſt. Bentley. 


worth of a thing. Aalliſon. | WE'LL-NEAR, not far off. | ; ; 
We1car [in mechanics] any thing that is to be ſuſtained, raiſed or WeLLs, a city in Somerſetſhire, ſending 2 members to parliament; 


moved by a machine, or any thing that in any manner reſiſts the motion it is 102 computed and 127 meaſured miles from London. 
that is to be produced. | WE'LL-SET, adj. that is of a ſtrong make of body. 


WE+1'cHTILY, adv. [of weighty] 1, Heavily, ponderouſly, 2. So- WeE'LL-sPEXT, adj. paſſed with virtue. Pope. u, ſource, or ſpring. 


WE'LL-$PRING [þell-zepppung, Sax.] a founta 
WEe'LL-WILLER, aH. [of well and auiller] one who means indly, 


nd 2v;/>] a wiſh of E 44 


lidly, importantly. on, | 
WE&1GHTINEss, fub/?. [of weighty] 1. Heavineſs, gravity, ponde- 
roſity. 2. Solidity, force. Locke, 3. Importance. Laue Hooker. 
We1r'GHTLEss, adj. [of weight] 1. Light, having no gravity, Sau- WE'LL-wisn, abſt. [of well a 
dys. 2. Not poſſible to be weed. Improper. Dryden, WELL-w1'SHER, ub. [of welkwiſp] one who wiſhes the g 
_ WeicaTs ap pair of weights] ſcales. | | ther. Addiſon. | of cloth in 
WeE1'GHTY, adj. [of phe or pihz1x, Sax. wichtig, Su. wichtigh, Ger.] WeLrT [of pelran, Sax. to roll] a fold or doubling down 0 
1. Heavy, ponderous. 2. That is of a great concern or moment, effi- making a garment; an edging; a guard. B. Tohnfor. ich a bo 
2 Prior. 3. Severe, rigorous: Not in uſe. Weightier judgment. To WEL r, verb act. [from the noun] to ſew any thing W 
8 akeſpeare. der. | 80 
We LAwar, interj. [This I once believed, a corruption of aveal To WZ/LTER, verb af. [of pelran, Sax. velte, D . 


1. To roll in water 0! | 
er in blood, itte, 


exclamation is Fall. woe on me. From wwe/away is formed by cor- 2. To roll voluntarily, to wallow in; as, to all 
2. Abk- 


ruption weladay] alas. Spenſer. e. 1 
To WEIT p [of pealdan, Sax.] to manage, govern, Ic. as, to ae, Wen, Fe oh [þem, Sax.] 1. A ſpot, a ſcar. Brerewwood. 
a ſword, ſceptre, &c. See WIE Ip. miſh in cloth. | _ belly or gut 
We'Lcome, adj. [pilcume, Sax. welkom, Du, bien venue, Fr.] 1. R- WZMB, . [pamb, Sax. The Scots retain it] the 8 Y 2 
ceived with gladneſs ; admitted willingly to any place or employment; Wen, fag. [pen, Sax. !] a fort of hard ſwelling or extu e 
teful, pleaſing. 2. To bid welcome; to receive with profeſſions of fleſh, conſiſting of a tough, phlegmatic matter. 4 croſs one 2. 
indneis. Bacon. 3. A form of ſalutation uſed to a new comer ; ellip- Wence [in Kent] a place where four roads meet an 0 
tically uſed for you are welcome, Dryden. ther. | Shakſpeart: 1 
Wr cou, ſub. [pilcoma, Sax.] 1. A ſalutation frequently uſed to Wencn, /ub/. [pencle, Sax.] 1. A young woman. hore, # 
a cuſtomer, to an acceptable gueſt at table, to a new comer, Qc. Shake- A contemptuous name for a girl or maiden. Prior. : 
ſpeare. 2. Kind reception of a new comer, South. ſtrumpet. Spectator. | 
To Wa'Lcouz, verb af. to ſalute a new comer with kindneſs. Dry- To Wa xn, verb neut. to follow wenches- ho keeps wencÞ 
WELCome 20 our Houſe, ſubſi. an herb. Ainſworth. We'NCHER, ul. [of æuench] a whore-malter, one WhO 
WE"LCOMENESS, /ubſt. [of welcome] gratefulneſs. Boyle. company, a fornicator. Grew. ; : enches, whoring. 
Weld, or WouLp, /ut/t. [/uteola, Lat.] a ſort of herb, yellow weed, WZ'NchINa, part. at [of wench] following my ntaining Y 
or dyers weed, the ſtalk and root of which is uſed in 5H 6 ight yellow Wau, /H. [pend, Sax.] a large tract of land Cv 


and lemon colours; and this is ſuppgſed by ſome to be the plant uſed by acres. 3 Fi 2 ow o tum] 5: 1 op 
3 „wenden, . : 1 | 


the ancient Picts in painting theip'bodies. Miller. To WenD [þenban, Sax ; : te, auen, 

To WI Ip, werb 4. 1. Ford Wield, Sper/er. 2. [In ſmithery] to to paſs to or ibm: ches word is non obſolete ; but it PI Jr fers 
forge iron, to beat one maſs into another fo as to incorporate them. till in uſe. Shakeſpeare and drbuthnot, 2. To turn r f | 
Moxon, P be an old ſea term. Raleigh, Sax. gewandt, Ce. 


We'tDER, ſabſß. A term perhaps merely Iriſh : Tho' it may be de- Wen, ir. pret. of go [vendre, Dan. n all its other w, 
rived from to wield, to turn or manage: whence wielder, welder. Such N. B. The . wend having become obſolete in 4 
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o WELKk, verb act. [Of this word in Spenſer I know not vel 


cer and Milton. 2. Welkin-eye is, 1 ſuppoſe, blue- eye, ſcy- coloured 


3. A Whole, 


this preterite is uſed as the preterite to the verb t go, which has loſt its him in ſubduing the city and dutchy of Rome.” I ſhall only add, that 


original preterite. | 


/ 


ſhip about, eſpecially when at anchor. 


We'xnnEL, ub. [a corrupted word for wwean/ing] an animal newly with the now princely bilhgp of Rome [;. e. t 


taken from the dam. Twfer. , | f 
We'nny, adi. [of wen] having the nature of a wen. Wiſeman. 


miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
WeoLp [peold, Sax.] a foreſt. 
Wer, pret. and part. paſſ. of weep. 
Were. See To BB. 
Were, /ub/l. a dam. See WEAR. Sidney. 
Were, or WERRE, the ſame as wergild, 


from theſe conqueſts and donations of Charles, the biſhop of Rome be- 


ENDING, part. act. [of wend; in ſea language] is the turning a came a temporal prince; and that from this reduction of the ten Horus or 


kingdoms into one compa body, formed in _— of the great apaſtacy. 


head, does that judicious writer begin the time, times, and half a time,” 


| 7. e. the 1260 ſolar years, which in the prophecies of Daniel and St. John 
We'npoveR, a borough in Bucks, zo computed, and 39 meaſured are aſſigned for the reign of this antichri/tian power. 


Tf the reader would ſupply himſelf with materials on theſe ſeveral 
heads, he may conſult the following words, in the ſame order in which 
they here ſtand ; Gxosrics, CERINTHIANS, -CATAPHRYGIANS, PRo- 
BOLE, UnMape, NicExE Council, Union of Divinity, DoXaT1I8Tss 
DiukRTITA, GaraniTes, Eunomians, Maceponians, CELICOL1, 
and Croisabes; and compare the whole with Newton's Obſervat. on 


WIx'R E, or WERT, bene, Sax.] ſo much as was paid in ancient Daniel, &c. cap. 8. and with Opus Imperfect. in Mathæum [as bound up 
times for killing a man, when ſuch crimes were puniſhed with mul&ts in the works of St. Chry/o/tom, Ed. Baſil, tom 3.) Hom. 48. 


and fines in money. 

WERE 1 vir, Lat. wair, Tuet.] a man, 

Were Wolf [of bend, a man, and pulp, Sax. a wolf] one who by 
ſorcery inveſts himſelf with the nature and form of a wolt. 


WE'RE-GELT Thef [of bena, a price, zild, a mulct or fine, and Geop, a continuation of one and the ſame citation from him. 


Sax. a thief] a thief that might be redeemed. 

'We'RGILD 
upon the head of him who had murdered a man. 

We'rr158H, unſavoury. 2 

Wrxr, the ſecond perſon ſingular of the preterite to be. 

Werk, WeokTn, or WyRTH [of peonð, Sax. a farm, road, vil- 
lage or court] at the beginning or end of compound names, are to be 
taken in ſome of the ſenſes of peondix. 
 Werva'cium, Lat. [in ol deed) wharfage, or money paid at a 
wharf for lading or unlading of goods. 

-. Wz/rwaANCE [in the Weſt-Indies] a title the natives give to a great 
lord. | 

We'sanD, or WB“sIL, ſubft. See WEasanD. Bacon. 
-. WssrT, ſubſt. [perr, Sax. veſte, Dan. weita, Su. welt, D. and Ger. 
oueft, Fr. oefie, Port.] that quarter or place of the globe where the ſun 


ſets at the equinoxes. 


. West, adj. being towards or coming from the region of the ſetting 
un. i | | 
WesrT, adv. to the weſt of any place. | 
We'sTBURY, a burough in Wilts, 80 computed, and 95 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 
We'sTERING, adj. | _ to the welt Milton. 
We'sTERLINESs, /ub/t. [of weſterly] the ſtate of being towards the welt. 
We'sTMINSTER, a famous city in Middleſex, is contignous to Lon- 
don, and ſends two members to parliament. 
We'srRam, in Kent, 20 computed and 23 meaſured miles from 
London. > | 
We'sTERLY, or WESTERN, adj. [of perrepandlice, Sax.] tending 
or being towards the weſt, 9n the weſt part, &. . | 
We'/sTERN Empire. It has been ſhewn under the word [Roman] how 
Theodofius the Great, at his death, divided the empire between his two 
ſons, aſſigning the ea to Arcadius, and the aft to Honorius; and this 
latter, i. e. the weſtern diviſion, conſtituting the far greater ſtate of the 
two, and conſequently the then greateſt power upon earth, will ſerve to 
explain that paſſage in the prophetic writings, Apocalypſe, c. 13. v. 24+ 
And by the way, as it is agreed by Mede, Newton, and other judicious 


writers, that this æweſfern empire was that BEAST, or ſecular power, un- 


der whoſe wing the great apoſtacy ſhould (according to St. Johns pre- 
dition) ſpread, and be ſupported for 1260 years; it may not be amiſs 
to propoſe a few queries, which (if true) may poſſibly throw ſome further 
light upon this whole affair. St. Paul tells us, that © the my/fery of ini- 
quity was already working in his days :” It was fo in thoſe jr ſeeds of 
the great apoſtacy, which the Gnoſlicts and other ancient heretics diſ- 
rſed. Now it is well known that ſeveral of the firſt leaders in hereſy 
locked to Rome; and tho' meeting with ſome check from the writings 
of Joſlin Martyr, lrenæus, and others; yet there is much ground to fear 
they left an ill teint behind them; and the matter became ſtill worſe, 
when the writings of Tertullian the Montanift had acquired no ſmall re- 
putation in the ern churches. Not to obſerve how that ſpirit of do- 
mination, for which the Reman biſhops have been ſo famed in hiſtory, 
began to diſcover itſelf very early; it did fo, as early as the ſecond cen- 
tury; when pope Victor ventured to excommunicate all that part of the 
Afiatic churches, who would not conſent to keep the feſtival of Eaſter 
on the /ame day with him. - And if we deſcend a little lower down, we 
find Dionyſius of Rome, at the head of his clergy, in the third century, 
eſpouſing [if we may credit St. Athanaſius] the conSUBSTANTIALITY, 
in the 7 ͥ i; whilſt the whole ort hob council of Antioch rejected it in 
the eaſt. Athanaſ. Ap. Ed. Paris, p. 561 and 919. Nor is it unworthy 
of our enquiry, what biſhops ¶ in the next century] got the rt poſſeſ- 
ſion of Conflantine's ear: or of his ſon Conſlans after him, to whom the 
wweftern diviſion fell; or of Gratian, and Theodsfius after both; under the 
former of whoſe reigns, what was at firſt little more than a metaphy/ic 
problem, began now to ſhew itſelf in a far more dangerous form ; and 
pope Damaſus, by one and the ſame council held at Rome, gave us a 
new ſet of principles, which alike ſubverted the ſcripture do&rine of the 
INCARNATION, and the moſt fundamental article of all religion, whether 
natural or revealed, the ab/olute ſupremacy and unity of God. See Theo- 
doret, oo Relig. p. 340. And I need not ſay by what means the Ro- 
man faith was, before the cloſe of that century, ratified and confirmed 
in the f. But to proceed. — It has been already ſhewn, under the 
word [ nne that at this time the Pope's juriſdiction over the 
weſtern churches was by the ſame /ecular arm eſtabliſned. And tho' this 
new ſyſiem of religion, together with that perſecuting power, by which it 


| was lupported, received ſome check by the irruption of the northern na- 
tions; who founded ſeveral kingdoms within the * of the æveſlern 
empire, of different religions from the church of Rome 

| kingdoms [as Sir aac Newton well obſerves] by degrees embraced the 
| Reman faith, and at the ſame time ſubmitted to the 
The Frantt, in Gazl, ſubmitted at the end of the 


: © Yet theſe 


pe's authority. 
| « century ; the 
Goths, in Spain, [tho originally uwirARIAus] at the end of the ſixth. 
The Lombards, iti Italy, were conquered by Charles the Great, A. C. 
74- And the ſame prince extended the 's authority over all Ger- 
many and 22 as far as the river They/ſe and the Baltic ſea, He 
men ſet him above all human judicature; and at the ſame time aflifted 


Wesrern Hera, is [in the ſtyle of the Greeks] the doctrine of St. 
Jerome, and the weſtern churches, concerning original ſin; as we have 
already obſerved from Photius" Bibliothec. in part under the word T' ko- 
DORUS] which the reader is deſired to review); what follows being only 
And now to give 
you [ſays he] a compendious draught of this. hereſy, *tis as follows : that 


þenzild, Sax. were⸗gildum, Teut.] the price or fine ſet men fin by nature; not in virtue of their own will [or choice ;] meaning 


by the word aature, not that in which Adam was originally created; for 
that nature [ſay they] was good; but according to that nature, which 
was allotted him after he had /inned ; an evil nature ſucceeding [upon 
his tranigrefiion] to that which was before good, and a morta/ nature 
to that which vas before immortal. And thus we come into the world 
BY NATURE EVIL and did not acquire ſin in conſequence of our owN 
cHoICE, Another notion which they advance, coniiftently enough 
with the former, is, that even new born babes are not clear of fin; be- 
cauſe [it ſeems} in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion, nature ſubſiſls 
Cor comes into exiſtence] in ſin; and this /rful nature [as they call it | 
extends to all his race. And they produce, in ſupport of this opinion, 
thele words. I was born in fins; and, there is none righteous; and, 19 
Jej6 living ſaall be juſtified in his fight, and the like.” All which texts 
Jays the patriarch] Theogorus reſcues from thir perverſion, by giving 
them a more conſiſtent ſenſe ; and [waving the profaneneſs and impiety 
of the doctrine} he has proved them to be even of the moſt co/unmale 
ignorance with reſpect to ſcripture.” Photius in Bibliothec. Edit. Grace 
Augufia Vindelic. p. 205, 206. Let the reader compare all this with the 
note ſubjoined at the end of the word Pelagians *; and then judge if the 
Greek church, even ſo late as the fourth century, did not regard theſe 
doctrines as an InnovaTioON ; and what both the Greets and Latins 
thought in preceding centuries, may be gathered from the word Six. 
But NV. B. our conjecture with reference to St. Auſtin's Manichæan 
teint, ſhould be examined in conjunction, partly with this ſpread 
which is here aſcribed to St. Jerome doctrine ; and partly with 
that remark which Dapin makes on St. Auſtin's book of the avs. 
ſouls, viz. that he there affirms in oppoſition to the Manichees, 
that there is no nature or ſubſtance naturally evil; and ad- 
vances ſome things which may vor aGcREE with the doctrine of 
Grace and original fin; and which he [i. e. St. Auſtin] corrected 
in his retraclions. Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 192. For tho' ex- 
cepting the inwocation of the dad [which aroſe firſt in the a 
the we fern biſhops had the chief hand in corrupting the faith 
once delivered to the ſaints: yet we ſhould give [as the ſaying is] 
every one his due; and a friend of truth would not avi/lingly ſup- 
preſs any thing neceſſary to form a right judgment eicher of facts, 
or characters. | 

We'srwaRD, adv. e gone Sax.] towards the weſt. 

e eee ady. [of weſtward) with tendency to the weſt, 

One. 

WesT-Sa'xonLace [per Teax-laza, Sax.) the law of the weſtern 
Saxons, which obtained in nine counties, wiz, Kent, Surry, Suſſex, 
Berkſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorietſhire, and De- 
vonſhire. 

To Wer, verb a#. [patcan, Sax. reve, Dan.] 1. To moiſten, to 
make to have moiſture adherent. 2. To drench with drink. To aver 
our whiſtles, Walton. 3. To moiſten with liquor. 

We'THER, ſubſt. [peben, Sax. weder, Du.] a ram caſtrated. See 
WEATHER, | 

Wer, adj. [pær, Sax. vædeke, Dan. waat, Su.] 1. Moiſt with water 
or other liquor, humid, having ſome moiſture adhering. 2. Rainy, 
watery. Dryden. 

Wer, ſubſt. water, humidity, moiſture, rainy weather. 

Wer Nurſe, a nurſe that gives ſuck, in oppoſition to a dry nurſe, 
that only tends upon children. 

7 vo a thing with a WE r Finger, that is without difficulty. A cant 

raſe. 

F We'TNess, ſub. the ſtate of being wet, humidity. 

We'/TT18H, adj. [of per, Sax.] ſomewhat wet. | 

W“ rsnob, adj. [þet-pceov, Sax.] having ſhoes that take in water, 

Wr Glwer, one who dreſſes ſheep, lanibs, goat-ſkins, &c. which 
are thin, gentle and pliable. 

We/THerBY, a town in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 145 computed 
and 178 meaſured miles from London. | 

To Wex, verb ad. [corrupted from wax by Spenſer, for a rhyme, and 
imitated by Dryden.) to grow, to encreaſe. 

We/zanop, /ub/t. the wind-pipe, Brown. See Weasand. 

Wer [of þihx, Sax. a weig Ja. quantity of five chaldron. 

WE“ TDE-MHoxrAH [þeybe monar, Sax. of peyde, a meadow, and mo- 
nax, Sax, a month] the month of June, becauſe then the beaſts paſture 
in the meadows. | | 

Wu, has a power peculiar to us, the Swedes, and Danes alone, 
among the moderns, and derived from the Anglo-Saxons, tho' they 
— the þ before the av, as the Swedes do now, which is more pro- 

r, and fo we always pronounce it, when the av is not quieſcent. The 

anes uſe hy, inſtead of hw, the Teutones uſed both hu, and hav. 

WuaLE, /ubſt. 2 Sax. hval, Dan. hwal, Su. wal⸗xiſch, Du. 
n che largeſt of fiſh ; the largeſt of the animals that inhabit 

is globe. 8 

HALE-BONE, ah. the fins, &c. of a whale. 

Was'Ly, ad. marked in ſtreaks. Whaly.eyes. Spenſer. See WEAI. 
Wuaus, fubft, The whane, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in 


e eleventh horn] at their 


W H E 


ſummer; not by ſtinging them, but by their bombylious noiſe, or tick- 


ling them in ſticki ( 
 Wuary, /ub/. [warf, Su. worken, of werk, Du. 


W HI 1 
To WueLe, verb neut. [of hþelp, Sax. hwelp, weolp and welp, Teat 
prob. of wulpecula, of wulpes, Lat. a fox] to bring fortIf whelps 2 Fwy 


ng their nits.on the hair. Derham. | 
perhaps of Ger, to as a bitch, tox, bear ; generally applied to beaſts of prey. 


Wuerr, /u6/t. [hpelp or pelp, Sax. bwelp, weip, Teut. welp, Du. hu- 


caſt] a broad plain place, a bank or mole for landing and laying of com- 
— 2 + olpar, Iſland. bwalp, Su.] 1. The young of any beaſt of prey. Shale. 


ties that are brought to or from the water, 
WHA'RFAGE, Juſt [of wharf] 
or for the ſhipping them off, Qc. 


Wa'RFINGER, ſubſt. [of wharf] one who keeps a wharf, boats, ligh- 
ters, &c. for the landing or ſhipping off merchandiſes. 


To Warr, to ſtutter. 
To Wrark, verb neut. to pronounce 


force, 


tain diſtances about the main ſtock or ſpike. 
Wu. [hþpeonpa, Sax.] a ſpindle. 


Wuar, pronoun [bvad, Dan. hwanly, Su. hbær, 


Wy ARLES of Flowers [with floriſts] rows of leſſer flowers ſet at cer- 1. Or. bi 


the due for landing goods at a wharf, 2 2. The young of a dog, puppy. 3. An opprobrious appel- 


ation of a boy or ſon. Shakeſpeare, 4. A young man in conte | 
Wae'LP13H, adj. [of whep] like or pertaining a whelp. ** 
Waer.ys (on ſhipboard] are brackets or ſmall pieces of wood faſtened 

to the main body of the capſtan or draw-beam, which give the ſweep to 


the letter » with two much it, and keep the cable from ſurging- or riſing up too high, when it is 


wound about them. 
Wren, adv. = yon Sax. whan, Goth. and Su. wanner, Du. and 
. Ger.] 1. At what time? by way of interrogation, 
2. At, or in the time that. 3. Which time. 4. At which time. A 
Sax. hwad, Teut. After the time that, 6. At what time. 7. At what particular time, 
2. Which part. 8. When as; at the time when, what time. Milton. 


wat, Du. and L. Ger. was, H. Ger.] 1. That which. 
that is in one's mind indefinitely, I tell thee ht, cor- 
poral, I could tear her. Shakeſpeare, 4. Which of ſeveral, 5. An in- 
terjection by way of ſurprize or queſtion. har { canſt thou not for- 
what imports it though? notwith⸗ 


Wwen [among logicians] is the eighth of the categories, and is what 
anſwers to queſtions relating to time; as, when did he? did be db it 


twenty years ago] When was that done? yeſterday, 


WHENCE, adv. [hpanon, Sax, huden Dan. Formed, ſays Johnſon, 


bear. Shakeſpeare. 6. What though ; | 
ode of ſpeech. 7. What time, what day; at from where, by the ſame analogy as hence from here} 1. from what 


ſtanding ; an elliptical m 

the time when, on the day when. 
many ? interrogatively. 9. To how great a deg 
rogatively or demonſtratively. What partial judges are our love an 
hate? Dryden. 10. It is uſed adverbially for party; in part, 11. 


What bo, an interjection of calling. 
WurarTE'veR, 


one nature or another, being one or another, either 
ally or numerically. 2. Any thing let it be what it 


Sax.) 1. 2 
ific 
he ſame, be it this or that. 4. All chat, the whole that, 


generally, f| 
will. 3. 


all particulars that. 


WHayY. See Whey. | 

Wuzar, or WaeLk [hþele, Sax.] a puſh or pimple, a puſtule, a 
ſmall ſwelling filled with matter. See Weat. Viſeman. | 

Wurar hugede, Dan. hwete, Su. weyte, Du. wehte, L. Ger. weitzen, 
H. Ger. hpæxe. Sax. ] that grain of which the fineſt and whiteſt of bread 
is made. The ſpecies. are, 1. White or red wheat, without awn. 2. 
Red wheat, in ſome places called Kentiſh wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. 
Red-eared bearded wheat. 5. Cone wheat. 6. Gray wheat, and in 
ſome places duck-bill wheat and gray pollard. 7. Polomon wheat. 8, 
Many eared wheat, 9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barly. 11. Long- 

rained wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat with 
ong awns. Of all theſe ſorts cultivated in this country, the cone wheat 
is chiefly preferred, as it has a long ear and a fuller grain than any 
other; but the ſeeds of all ſhould be annually changed: For if they are 
ſown on the ſame farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as when the ſeed 
is brought from a diſtant country. Miller. | 

Wut“ TEN, adj. [of wheat] made of wheat. 

Wukar-Far, a very ſmall delicate bird. Swift. 

War- Plumb, ſubſt. a ſort of plum. Ainſworth. 

To Wuzz'pLE, verb ad. [of wedeln, which in Ger. ſignifies pro- 
perly the wagging of a dog's tail, when he creeps and cringes, from 
wedal, a fan, but metaphorically as in Engliſh wvbeedle. Of this word, 
ſays Johnſon, I can find no etymology, tho uſed by good writers: and 
Locke ſeems to mention it as a cant word] to entice by ſoft words, to 
_ to perſuade by kind words, to draw in caftily, to coax or 


th. | | 

WuzEDLe, ſub. [from the verb] a flattering, cajoling expreſſion, 

WHEEL [huel, Dan. hpeol, hpeopel, or hpeoxul, Sax. wiel, Du. and 
Teut.] 1. A round utenſil that turns upon an axis. 2. A circular body. 
Let go thy hold when a great abel runs down a hill. Shakeſpeare. 3. 


A Carriage that runs upon wheels. 4. An inſtrament on which crimi- 


nals are tortured; a puniſhment: which is inflicted on great criminals, and 
eſpecially on aſſaſſines, parricides, and robbers on the highway, in 
France, Holland, Germany, &c. they have their bones firſt broken 
with an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the circumference 
of a wheel, and left there to expire ; ſometimes their bones are broken on 
the wheel, &c. and in Germany with a wheel. 5. The inſtrument of 
ſpinning. 1 6. Rotation, revolution. Theſe turning wheels of 
viciſſitude. Bacon. 7. A compaſs about; a tract approaching to circu- 
larity. This flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. TW 

Wein WHEEL, a mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring lenghts 
upon ground; alſo called a way-wiſer. 
To Wu EL, verb neut. 1. To move on wheels. 2. To turn on an 
axis. Bentley. Fl To revolve, to have a rotatory motion. 4. To turn, 
to have viciſſitudes. 5. To fetch a compaſs, to turn about, as in the 
military art, to make a motion that brings a battalion or ſquadron to 
front that fide which before was the flank. 6. To roll forward. 
| Thunder 

Muſt cobee on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

To WHEEL, verb ad. to make to whiy round, to put into a rotatory 
motion. Milton. Oe] 

Wure'LAGE, /ubſt. [of wheel] a duty anciently paid for the paſſages 
of carts and waggons. | 

WHrzz'L-BaRRow, ab. [of hþeol and benepe, Sax.) a ſort of ſmall 


Cart with one wheel. 
WHEE'LER, usf. [of wheel] a wheelwright, a maker of wheels. 
4, | 


Maden. . 
Wurz - Fire by chemiſtry] a fire for the melting of metals, Ec, 
where the crucible, coppel or melting pot is entirely covered over on the 
top, as well as round the ſides; the ſame as ignis rote. 
WaEgE'LWRIGHT, ſub. [of hpeol and pnyhra, Sax.) a maker of 
wheels of carts, waggons, c. | 
Was Lx, adj. [of wheel) circular, ſuitable to rotation. J. Philips. 
To Wutsze, werb neut. [of hpeopan, Sax.) to make a- noiſe in the 
throat, to breathe with noiſe. | 
WureLx, ah. See To WIE. [prob. of hþele, Sax. putrefaction] 
1. A puſtule, the ſame as c See Wear. 2. A kind of ſhell fiſn or 


| ſea-ſnail. 3. An inequality, a protuberance. bell: and knobs. 


Shakeſpeare. | + 1 
To Wusru, or to Wuaskvx, verb act. [bþylFan, Sax. wilma; Iſlan. 
8. 2. 


1. To turn che open ſide of a veſſel downwards. To cover wi 
ſomething not to be thrown off, to bury. Mein d under ſeas, Aduiſon. 
4 To dow upon ſomothing ſo as to cover or bury it. Milton. 


HaTso' or WraTsog'VER, pronouns [from what 
and ſever; whatſo is not now in uſe; of hpæræpne, hþzeppazxne, 


2. [Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, 


Pes 8. [ Pronoun Interrogati ve] which of place. 2. From what perſon. Prior. 3. From which premiſes; as, 
ree; uſed either inter whence I conclude, 4. From which place or perſon. Milton. 5. For 
d which cauſe. Arbuthnot, 6, From what ſource, 7. From whence, A 


vitious mode of ſpeech, Shakeſpeare. 8. Of whence. Another barba- 
riſm. Dryden. _ ; 1 
* VER, adv. [of whence and ever] from what place ſoever. 
ocke, | 
WHeNne'veR, or WHENSOEVER, adv. [hþznne, pþa, apne, Sax.) at 
whatſoever time. | 
WHERs, adv. hben, Sax. hvor, Dan. waer, Du. Hwar, Teut.] 1, 
At which place or places. 2. At what place. 3. At the place in which, 
4. Any where ; at any place. 5. Where, like here, has in compoſition 
a kind of pronominal ſigniſication; as, whereof, of which. 6. It has 
the nature of a ſubſtantive: not now in uſe. Shakeſpeare, 
WERE [with logicians] is the ſeventh of the categories, and is what 
anſwers to queſtions that relate to place; as to be at Rome, at Vienna, 
at Paris; in the cloſet, in a chair, Se. ; 
WHEeREaBOU'T, or WHEREABOU'TS, adv. {of where and about] 1, 


About, in, or near to what place. 2. Near which place. 3. Concern- 1 
ing which. Hooker. | 1557 | 
WHEREaA's, adv. [of hþzn, and ar, Sax.) 1. When on the con- fe 
trary. Sprat. 2. At which place: obſolete. Shake/peare. z. Seeing 
that. 4. The thing being ſo that; always referred to ſomethieg diffe- ro 
rent. \ | 
WHEREA'T, adv. [of hhean, Sax, and at, Dan.] at or upon which. " 
WHEREBY” [of hþcen and bi, Sax. waer, Du.] by or with which. ch 
WuERE'veR, WHERESO', or WHERESOE'VER, adv. [of hhæn, ha, > 
and æpne, Sax.] in any place ſoever, at whatſoever place. "dif 
WHE'REFORE; adv. [of hþe&p and pon, Sax. hvorkore, Dan. hwar- wa' 
foere, Su.] 1. For which cauſe or reaſon. 2. For what reaſon; by \ 


way of interrogation. | 
Warre1'Nn, adv. hyœon and in, Sax.] in which. 
WHEREINTO', adv. for hpznunto, Sax.] into which. 
Wutg'sBNEsSs, ſubſe. [of where] ubiety. Grew. 
WHEREO'F, adv. 2 hpzn and op, Sax.] of which. 
WHEREO'N, adv. | of where and on] on which. 
WHEREs0', See WHEREVER. 
WHEREsOE'vER, See WHEREVER, 
WaeRETo', or WHEREUNTO', adv. [of hpæn and to, Sax. Warrtor, 
Du.] to which. | : 
HEREUPO'N, nn, 1 hpz11 and upon, Sax.] upon or after which. 
Nee or WuxkEWIT HAL [of hpzp. and pr, Sax.] with 
which, a 
Wux'xLicoàrs, a ſort of open chariots, uſed by perſons of quality 
before the invention of coaches. oh hk | 5 
WHE'RRET, ſabſt. a box on the ear, or ſlap on the chops. 
To Wus'RRET, 1. To | a box on the ear or ſlap on the chops. 
rom ferret. . Jobn/on] to hurry, to trouble, to 
teaze: a low colloquial word, : 
Wre'kRY, asi. [prob. of weho, Lat. to carry, or of pahan, Sax. to 
paſs] a ſmall light boat for carrying paſſengers on a river. Dre. 
Wuzr, i,. (of hpexxan, Sax. to ſharpen] 1. The act of fharpen- 
ing. 2. Any thing that makes hungry; as a dram. Spectator. | 
To Wuer [perran, Sax, wetten, Du. and Ger, wetzen, H. Ger.] 4 
To ſharpen by attrition. 2. Co edge, to make angry or , ee 
3. To whet, ſharpen or provoke an appetite by drinking before ow 
WHe'THER, _ [hpeSep, Sax.] a particle expreſiing one part wh 
disjunctive queſtion, in oppoſition to the other. | 
WHETHER, pronoun, which of two. och 
Wute'TsTONE [h ærhran, Sax] a ſtone for ſharpening e gays 
Wue'TTER, ſub. [of aubet] one that whets or ſharpens. 7 "he 
Water, ſub/, [hpzg, Sax. wen, Du.] 1. The wateriſh part 1 117 
from which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſeparated. 2. It is uſed 0 
thing white or thin. What ſoldiers 2vbey face. Shakeprare. 1 
nien, pronoun, [hvilick, Dan. hpilic, Sax. welck, Du. 18 56 oe 
1. The pronoun relative: relating to things. 2. It former) 3 43 
for who, and related likewiſe to perſons; as in but 
prayer. 3. The genitive of auh, as well as ot | 
whoſe, as derived from which, is ſcarcely uſed but in poetry: 1. h ſome 
ſometimes a demonſtrative; as, take which you will. eee 
times an interrogative; as, which is the man? who? whe 
two, * But ſee Cxsura. e. Sau. 
Waicnz'ver, or Wricasos'ver [hpilcæphe, hpilep m_ ales the 
let it be which it will, whether the one or the other. Loc 
latter, | | 
Wray, /ub/. [prob. of ghwyth, Brit.] an expulſi 
blaſt, a puff of wind. | Sax 
To Wur'eFLe, verb neut. [of whif, prob. of pe Fan- alſo to i 
or weyfelen, Du, to wave or fluctuate] to play on 4 P'Pe Windl. Row 
triffling, to move inconſtantly, as if driven by a 3 * chat plays 6 
Wu rr zx [peplen, Sax, werfeler, Du.] 1. Cue che companie o 
whiffle or fife. 2. A young freeman that goes 1 2 might 
London on publick proceflions, . 3. One that blows Aon? 4 


the words of the 
f ab is de 


on of the breath, 


A 


the ſame manner from the ſhoulder downwards, that the 


WII 


avhifler fore the king. Sper/er. 4. One of no conſequence, one moved 


with a whiff or puff. Spectator. 


Wurrprixe, adj, mean, inconſiderable, as if moved with every 


hift. | 
5 Wa 10, ſub}. [hþ=z, Sax.] 1, Whey. 2, One of a party oppoſite to 


| the zories. The ſouthweſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn enough 


to ſerve them round the year; and the northern parts producing more 


' than they uſed, thoſe in the welt came in the ſummer to buy at Leith 


the ſtores that came from the north: and from the word wwhiggam, uſed 
in driving their horſes, all that drove was called the whiggamors, and 
ſhorter, the whigs. Now in that year before the news came down of 
duke Hamilton's defeat, the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head of their 
pariſhes with an unheard of fury, praying and preaching all the way as 
they came. The marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, 
they being about 6000. This was called the wwhiggamors” inroad : and 
ever after that, all that oppoſed the court came in contempt to be called 


_ evhigs : and from Scotland the word was brought into England, where it 


is now one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Biſbop Burnet, I ſee no 
reaſon why it ſhould be called unhappy”, ſo long as this body act up 
to their avowed principles of LiBERTY, both civil and eccleſiaſtic. Tho? 
poſſibly what has been obſerved (under the word ATHANASIANs) of our 


religious diſputes, may ſometimes hold good in our political ones; I mean, 


that a great noiſe and zeal ſhall be expreſſed for names, at the very time 
in which we are giving up the hing. 

Wur'cci5M, adj. pe hig; hpæg, Sax. whey, becauſe (as ſome ſay) 
the name <whig was firſt given to the field-meeters in Scotland, whoſe 
chief diet was four whey. See Wa1c] a nick name, the oppoſite to that 
of tory, and is applied to thoſe that were againſt the court intereſt, in 
the time of king Charles II. king James II. Cc. and for it, in the 
reign of king William and king George. Swift, _ 

Tak HILES, or WHILST, adv. [hpile, Sax. wyle, Du. and L. Ger. 
weil, L. Ger.] 1. During the time that. 2. As long as. 3. At the 
ſame time that. 2 Corinthians. Whiles is now out of uſe. 

WuiLE, /ub/t. [hpile, Sax. hvile, Dan. hwyla, Su. thel, L. Ger. wiel, 


H. Ger.] time, ſpace of time. | | 
To WIL E, verb neut. [hpilan, Sax. wielen, L. Ger. weilen, H. Ger.] . 


to delay, to put off, to loiter, The whiling time. Spectator. 
WulLE'RE, adv. [of while and ere or before] a little while ago. 
Milton. - | 
Wai'LoM, adv. [hpilon, Sax. that is, once on à time] ſome time ago, 
formerly, once, of old. | 
Wim, ſubſt. [this word is derived by Skinner from a thing turning 
round : nor can 1 find any etymology as] a freak, an odd 
fancy, an. irregular motion of deſire, a Wwhimſey. | 
To War my, verb neut. [of wimmern, Ger.] to begin to cry, as a 


child, to cry without any loud noiſe. Locke. 


WHar'MPLED, adj. [prob. from whimper] This word ſeems to mean 


_ diſtorted with crying. Johnſon. This whimpled, whining, purblind, 


wayward boy. Shakeſpeare. : | 
War MsICAL, adj. [of whim/ey] full of whimſies, freakiſh, fantaſti - 

cal, oddly fanciful. | | 
WHr1l'MSICALLY, adv. [of whimfical] in a fantaſtical manner. 
Wu1'MsICALNES8, /ubſt, [of whimfical] quality of being whimſical, 


| freakiſhneſs, fantaſtical. 1 N 
Wul'usv, /«b/, [only another form of the word avbim] a maggotty 
fancy or conceit, a freakiſh humour, a captice, a whim. 


'Wri'M-wam, /ub/t. [prob. of whinmſey; a reduplication of whim, 
and a low word] a gew-gaw, a bauble, a toy to play withal. 

Wain, falt. [cbauyn, Wel. geniſta ſpinoſa, Lat.] a kind of prickly 
ſhrub called &kneeholm. Bacon. N 

To Wins, verb neut. [panian, Sax. weenen, Du. chwyno, Wel.] 


to lament in low murmurs, to moan meanly and effeminately, to ſpeak 
in a crying tone. | 


Wuine, aht. [from the verb] 1. Plaintive noiſe, mean or effimi- 
nate complaint. 2. {with hunters] the cry of an otter. _, 

To WHi'NDLE, verb neut. a corruption of euhine. See WuIxx. 

Wul'NxIARD, or WHrNnYarD [prob. of pinnian, to win, and ane, 
Sax. honour. Sinner. I know not, ſays E bnſon, whether this word 
was ever uſed ſerjouſly : and therefore perhaps it might be denominated 
in contempt for hin, a tool to cut whins} 1. A ſword in contempt. He 
ſoatched his avhinyard up. Hudibras. 2. A ſort of back-ſword 

Wul'NING, part. adj. [of whine; of pamian, Sax.) making a mourn- 
ful, complaining noiſe, ſpeaking in a crying tone, 25 5g SUL) 

To Wuarnny [prob. of wihi, Brit. or hinno, Lat.] to neigh, as a 


horſe or young colt. 


Walxs, /ub/?, the furz or furz-buſh. | 

Wa, ſubſt. hpeop, Sepbipa, and pþapa, Sax. ſvobe, Dan. ſweep, 
Du] 1. A ſcourge, an inſtrument of correction, tough and pliant 2. 
[Among ſemſtreſſes] A ſort of round ſtitch. | 

To Ware [hpeopan, Sax. wippen, 1770 1. To ſcourge or laſh with 
a whip, to ſtrike with any thing tough or flexible. 2. 
particular manner, in a round ſeam, or lightly. Gay. 3. To drive 


Wich laſhes. 4. To correct with laſhes. 5. To laſh with ſarcaſm. 


Shakeſpeare, 6. To enwrap: a mechanical term. Moxoz. 
To Wie up or of, verb ad, to take any thing nimbly ; alſo to drink 


up ſuddenly. 


To Wulr up and down, verb af. to be active, or in continual mo- 
tions, to move nimbly. Taler. % | 
er Subſt. [of whip and cord] cord of which laſhes are made. 
ryaen. f : 
Wuar'e-cRAFTING, . [in gardening] Whipgrafting is done two 
ways : firſt cut off the 2 I - Prong and ed i then cut the 
2 from a knot or bud on one fide ſloping, about an inch and a half 
2, with a ſhoalder, but not deep, that it may reſt on the top of the 
ſtock. The graft muſt be cut from the ſhouldering ſmooth and even, 
lloping by degrees, that the lower end may be thin. Place the ſhoulder 
on the head of the ſtock, and mark the length of the cut part of the 
graft, and with your knife cut away ſo much of the ſtagk as the graft 
did cover, but not any of the wood of the ſtock : place both together 
that the cut part of both may join, and the ſap unite the one to the 
ther; and bind them cloſe together, and defend them from the rain 


| with tempered cla „as before. The other way of æubip- grafti 
Foc 8 or wax, as befor er way of ⁊ubip- graſtin 


] and the ſtocks are of an equal fize, The ſtock mu 
be cut ſloping upwards from one fide to the other, and the after 
may ex- 


o ſow after a 


W HI N 


actly join with the ſtock in every part, and ſo bind and clay or wax them 
as before. Morti mer. | | 5 
Wu“ rHANb, ſubſt. [ of whip and hand] ad vantage over. Drycn. 
WareLasn, /ubt. (of whip and laſb] the 1:ſh or ſmall end of a whip. 
; War'ere, /xbft. [of whip] one who puniſhes with whipping. Shake- 
ſpeare. | 

Wa1'erinG [in angling] 1. A faſtening the line to the hook or rod. 
2. A caſting in a hook and drawing it gently on the water. 

1t may cojt him a Wa1ePiNnG, he may chance to be whipped for it. 

War'eeinceosT, ſub/t. [of whip and pot] a pillar or polt to tie felons 
to in order to their being whipped. \ 

* Warresaw, /ubft. [of whip and ſaw] The whip/aw is uſed by joiners 
to ſaw ſuch great pieces of ſtuff that the handſa will not eaſily reach 
through. Moxon. 

WarpsTare [on ſhipboard] a piece of wood or ſlaff faſtened to the 
helm, which the ſteerſman holds in his hand to move the helm, and go- 
vern or turn the ſhip. 

War'sTER [prob. of zerpipe, Sax. a whip] a ſhuffling fellow, a 


' ſharper, a trickſter ; alſo a nimble fellow. Shakeſpeare. 


Wulrr for Wai'epsD, SeerTo Warp. | 

WaiRkL, ſab. [buerel, Dan. wirbel, Ger,] 1. Quick rotation, cir- 
cular motion, rapid circumvolution. Dr,dex, 2. Any thing moved with 
rapid rotation. Addiſon. 3. A vortex. Dryden. | 

To WairL, verb neut. to run round ſwiftly, 

To Wu1RL, verb act. [of hyynlian, Sax. þverele, Dan, wierlen, Teut. 
wirveln, Ger. ] to turn ſwiftly round, as the wind of a av4;r/-wind, or 
water of a whir/-pool. | 

Wur'kLING, adj. (of hverele, Dan, wirveln, Ger.] turning ſwiftly 
about with the hand, Oc. 

WarsL, as. [prob. of wirvel, Ger.] a piece of wood put on the 
ſpindle of a ſpinning-wheel. 

Wars LBAT, ali. fo whirl and bat] any thing moved rapidly round 
to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by the poets for the ancient ceſtus. 

HI'RL-BONE, /ub/f?, the round bone of the knee, the patella. 

War'RL1Gts, a play-thing to turn round, 

WarsLwind [of hverelz-wind, Dan. werbeſ-wind, Ger. and Teut.] 
a hurricane, a ſtormy wind that blows circularly. | 3 

WarkrL-woRM, a little worm, which twiſts itſelf about the roots of 
plants, and is ealled in Latin ple. | | 

WarkLeiT, or WHYRLPO0L, Aust. [hpipp, and pul, Sax.] a gulf 
in the ſea or river, where the water continually turns round ; a vortex, 

WarkRING, or WHu'RRING, adj [a word formed in imitation of 
the ſound expreſſed by it] the fluttering of partridges or pheaſants when 
they riſe. Pope. 

WuIsk, ſubſt. [prob. of viffte, Dan, wiſch, Teut. wiſchen, Ger. to 
wipe; but Skinner inclines to derive it of hpira, Sax, white] 1. A bruſh 
made of oſier twigs. Boyle, 2. A fort of neck dreſs, formerly worn by 
women. 3. A quick motion of a twig, &c. | | 

To Wulsk, verb act. [prob. of viſcher, Dan. wiska, Su. or wiſchen, 
Ger. ] 1. To bruſh or cleanſe with a whiſk. 2. To give a ſlight bruſh 
by a ſwift motion, as a fox with her tail, a woman wich her petticoats, 


c. 3. To paſs by in great haſte. 


Wuis. [or rather 201i, from the interjection whift, filence!J a 
game at cards, at which ſilence is above all things required. : 
Warr'sKER, ſubſi. [of whiſe] little tufts of hair at the corners of the 
mouth on the upper lip; the muſtachio. 4dd//or. 
To War'seeR, verb neut. ¶ huiſter, Dan. wiſperen, Ger. and Du. ] to 
ſpeak ſoftly, or in the ear. | 
To WnrisPER, verb af. 1. To addreſs in a low voice. 2. To utter 
in a low voice. 3. To prompt ſecretly. Shakeſpeare. 4. To murmur or 
report any og; LE 
WuaisPER, ſubſ. a low ſoft voice heard only in the ear. | 
Waur'sPERER, /ub/t. [of aubiſter] 1, One that ſpeaks low. 2. A pri- 
vate talker. Bacon, | | | 
War'syERING Places depend on this principle, that the voice being 
applied to one end of an arch, eaſily rolls to the other. All the contrz- 
vance in a whiſpering-place, is, that near the perſon who whiſpers there 
be a ſmooth wall arched either cylindrically, or elliptically; a circular 
arch will do, but not fo well. This will be very plain from Plate XII. 
fig. 15. For let A BC repreſent the ſegment of a ſphere; and ſuppoſe a 
low voice uttered at A, the vibrations expanding themſelves every way, 
ſome will impinge upon the points E, E, Cc. and from thence be re- 
flected to the points F, from thence to G, and fo on, till they all meer 
in C; and by their union there cauſe a much flropger ſound, than in any 
other part of the ſegment whatever, even at A, the point from whence 
they came. | 
Wa 1sT [of huiſte, Dan. This word is called by Skinner, who ſeldom 
errs, an interjection requiring ſilence, and ſo it is commonly uſed. But 
Shakeſpeare uſes it as a verb, and Milton as an adjeftive] 1. Are filent. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Still, filent. Milton. 3. Be ſtill. | 
Wiler, ub. a game at cards, requiring cloſe attention and filence. 
See Waisk. | ; 
Wur'sTLE, ub. hpirxle, Sax. bwifl, Su.] 1. A fort of ſmall wind- 
wipe. 2. A ſound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 
3. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtrument. 4. The mouth, the organ 
of whiſtling. Valion. 5. The noiſe of winds, 6. A call, ſuch as ſportſ- 
men uſe to their dogs. Shakrſpeare. | 
To Ww'isTLE, verb a. [of hpiylan, Sax. hwifla, Su. faütulo, Lat.] 
1. To play tunes with the lips and breath, a fort of ſinging without 
ſpeaking. 2. [o make a ſound with a ſmall wind inſtrument. 3. To 
und ſhrill. And mountains ae. Dryden. ; 
To WuisTLE, verb act. to call by a whiſtle. 
Wul'sTLER, /ubft. [of whifile] one who whiſtles. | 
Wear, uli. [pturz, a thing, aþihz, Sax. any thing. Aaliſan] a ſmall 
7 a Wulr, hot at ali. » 5 | 
. Every-Wurr, altogether. | 
Wur'rzv, a town in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 185 com puted 
and 227 meaſured miles from London, | \ "HL 
Wulrenuxch, aborough in Hampſhire, ſends 2 members to parlia- 
ment, 49 computed and 58 meaſured miles from London. 
Wulrenuxch, in Salop, 126 computed and 150 meaſured miles 
from London. 1 
Warrz, adj. (hþrea, or höhre, Sax, bvite, Dan. þwyt, Su. wit, Du. 
I, 


_weil;, Ger.] he colour contrary to. black, having ſuck an appear- 
ance · as is produced ſrom the mixture 1 ſnowy. 2. Having 
\.. . * 9 N 5 * che 


WIH 


the colour of fear; pale. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having the colour appro- 
priated to happineſs and innocence. Milton and Pope. 4. Gray with 
age. Shakeſpeare. 5. Pure, unblemiſhed, Pope. 

WuirE, ſub.” 1. Whiteneſs, any thing white, white colour, 2. The 
mark at which an arrow is ſhot; as, you have hit the avhize. 3. The 
albvgineous part of eggs. 4. The white part of the eye. | 

To Watrs, verb ack. [from the adj.] to make white. 


WurTELEAD, /ub//, Whitelead is made by taking meetlead, and 


having cut it into long and narrow ſlips, they make it up into rolls; but 
ſo that a ſmall diſtance may remain between every ſpiral convolution. 


Theſe rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that the lead may not 


ſink down above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more in them: Theſe 
pots having each of them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, ſo full as al- 
moſt to touch the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up cloſe; and fo left for a certain time, in 
which ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſurface of 
the lead into a mere white call, which they ſeparate with knocking it 
with a hammer. There are two ſorts of this ſold at the colour-ſhops ; 
the one called ceruſe, which is the moſt pure part, and the other is called 
_ avhite-lead. Quincey. 1 | ol | 
- War'rs-cor {hþrea-cop, Sax.] a mew, a ſea - bird. | 
| Knights of the Order of the WnITE-Eagle, an order of Poliſh knights 
inftituted by king Ladiſſaus V. A. D. 1353. ; 
Wal TEHAvEN, a town in Cumberland 227 computed and 250 mea- 
ſured miles from London. | 5 e 
 . War're-HarT Silver, a mulct paid into the exchequer out of the fo- 
reſt of hite-hart, certain lands in Dorſetſhire, which was firſt impoſed 
by king Henry III. on Thomas de Linde, for killing a beautiful white 
hart, contrary to his order. e | ; 
Wai'TsE-ytar [with ſmiths] a degree of heat leſs than a <ve/ding Beat, 
given to iron in the forge, when it hath not got its form and ſize. 


+ 


To Wur'TEN, verb a#. [hþieian, Sax. hwytna, Su.] to make white. 


To WulrEN, verb neut. to grow white. | | 
War'TENER, ſubſt. [of whiten] one who makes any thing white. 
' Wur'TinG, /ub/t. [of white] 1. A ſubſtance made of chalk. 2. [A- 
burnus, Lat. wittingh, Du.] a ſea fiſh. 88 
WuaI“Trisn, adj. [of white; hprea, Sax. ] inclining to white. Beyle. 
Wrr'TISHNESS, /ub/t, [of whitiſh] the quality of being ſomewhat 
white. Boyle. 5 | 
. Wuar'T-LEATHER, ſub. [of white and leather] leather dreſſed with 
alum, remarkable for toughneſs. | | 
War'TE-Line [in anatomy] the linea alba. | 
/ Wai'TELY, ach. [of white] coming near to white. Shakeſpeare. 
Wr1'TE-LIVERED, adj. envious. | 
 Wuar'TE-MEAT, /ubſt. [of white and meat] ſuch as milk, whitepots, 
cuſtards, cheeſecakes, butter, cheeſG. | 
| WarTEg-04'Kam, a fort of tow or flax to drive into the ſeams of 


ſhips. ; OE. 8 

e ſubit. [of white and pot] milk and eggs, white bread, 
ſugar and ſpice, baked in a pot. | | 

WH1'TE-THORN, i. a ſpecies of thorn. 

Wuar'TLow [þree, Sax. a pain, and /oup, Fr. a wolf, Skinner ; hhre, 
Sax. a flame, and /ow. Mr. Lye] a ſwelling at the end of the finger, a 
{ſwelling between the cuticle and cutis, called the mild aubiz/ow ; or be- 


tween the perioſteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlw. By 


the vulgar people generally called wwhirflow. | 
Wn b ee ee. 2 good tows 
Wui'TenEss, /ub/. 1. The tate of being white, freedom from co- 
Tour. 2. r Sax. ] according to the hypotheſis of Sir Iſaac 
"Newton, is what is the reſult of the mixture of all ſorts of rays together. 
But the opinion of Mr. Boyle is, that it chiefly depends upon this, that 
the ſurfaces of white bodies are ſeparated into e ſuperficies, 
-which being of a nature merely ſpecular, are ſo placed, that ſome look- 
ing one way, and ſome another, to reflect the rays of light falling on 
them, not towards one another, but outwards, towards the ſpectators 
eye. 3. Paleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. Purity, cleanneſs. Dryden. 
- WairTes [ fluor albus, Lat.] a female diſtemper, ariſing from a lax- 
neſs of the glands of the uterus and a cold pituitous blood. 2uincy. 
 Wnr'Tz-winine, a ſmall white apple of a pleaſant juice. 
Wur'TE-wokrT, an herb. | | 
War'Tz-wasn, /ub/?. [of white and waſs] a waſh to make the ſkin 
ſeem fair. Aadiſan. 5 - | | 
WnIrE-wWIxE, Aab. [of white and wine] a ſpecies of wine produced 
from the white grapes, 
To Wur'TE-wasH, verb af. to whiten the walls or cielings of a 
BR. 
WI“ rrur. /ub/t. A provincial word. Their meat was whirful as they 
call it, namely milk, four milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. | | 


WH1'THER, adj. [hþzzen, Sax.] 1. To what place: Interrogatively. 


2. To what place: Abſolutely. Milton. 3. To which place: Rela- 
_ . tively. 4. To what degree ? Obſolete. Perhaps never in general uſe, 
B. Jobnſon. e 37 OR 
e ug eng. adv, ¶ hhaden- pa, æpen, Sax.] to what place 
ſoever. | e 
Wur'TsouR, ub. a ſpecies of apple. „ TI 
„ War'TsSTER, or WHr'TER, /ubPt. [of white] a whitener of linen cloth. 
Shakeſpeare. * 

War'Tsun Farthings, offerings anciently made at Whitſuntide to the 
- pariſh prieſt by the pariſhioners: | | | | 


WuHrTsuxDay [hprea-punvzx, Sax.] i. e. White Sunday, becauſe - 


on the eve of this feltival, the catechumens were anciently clothed in 


white robes, and admitted to the ſacrament of baptiſm, Becauſe the 


converts newly baptiſed appeared from eaſter to Whitſuntide in white. 
| Skinner. See PENTECOSTE, and CATECHUMENS.; and to the note 


there ſubjoined, add, Thus in the apoſtolic conſtitutions, when the ca- 


techumens were diſmiſſed, as they were conſtantly before the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Lord's. ſupper : This order was at the ſame time given, wpoo- 
Nager ra rad untipec, i. e. Ye mothers take to you your children; 
I e in order to their communicating with them. Tho' I find, 
St. Auguſtin in his childhood was placed among the catechumens ;_ he was 
ſo by his pious 3 as'Dupin obſerves. Juery, Whether this pro- 
ceeded from what is immediately ſibjoined, W 94 his Fathir\ wanted 

that true ſenſe of religion, which his mother had”? or becauſe! y bo- 
. BAPTISM | (as ſome learned men have ſuggeſted) was not as yet che genera / 
practice of the church ? It had obtained long before St. Auguſfin i time 


* 


ner of wounds. 


Camden. Or, as others, of przand, 


WIC 

in the African churches; as appears from St. Cyprian's writings, 
yet ſeems to have been diſowned in the Ea by. the 6th canon of ” 
council of Neoc@/aria ; a council held within a few years of ts + 
Nice. See REOENERAT ION and Rites compared. g 
| War'rsUNT1DE, /ub/t. the Whitſun- holydays. | 
Wu“ rralt, a bird, . 

 Wun1'rTEN-TREE, a ſhrub, a ſort of tree. | | 

To Wur'TTLE, verb ad. [hperran, _ to cut ſticks with a kr 
into ſmall pieces; to edge, to ſharpen : Not in uſe but in $coy; rj 
Hakeavell. a ES = 

War'rTLE [prea], Sax. white] 1, A fort of child's blanket, or on 

worn by women over their ſhoulders ; a white dreſs for a woman: No 


in uſe, - 2, [Of hprrel, Sax.] a little knife. Betterton. 3. A for ot. 


baſket. | | 
To Wulz, verb neut. or hiſs [of hipceah, Sax. or from the ſound it 


expreſſes. Johnſon] to make a noiſe as water when a hot iron is put u 
it, to make a loud humming noiſe. Dryden. EY 
Who, pron. [hpa, Sax. hoo, Dan. wie, Du.] 1, A pronoun relative 
Applied to perſons ; what perſon. 2. A, abo fhould ſay, elliptically * 
as one ſhould ſay. Collier. 3. Wnos k [hbæp, Sax. bvis, Dan.] is the 
genitive of aich, as well as of who, and is =; vn to things. 47/;;y 
4. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. h fall, a riſe, Hav. 
Civ. War. See Wuicn. . : 
Wiioz'ver, or Wno'soeveR [from hhaæpen, or hparþazpen Sx.) 
any one without limitation or exception, be it who it will. 8 
Wnorz [one, Gr. philig, or hpal, Sax. heal, Du. and Scot.] 1. In- 


tire, not broken, unimpaired, uninjured. 2 Samuel. 2. Total, con. 


taining all of any thing. 3. Sound, well of any hurt or ſickneſs. 
een Wuork, to heal. 1 | TIE 
"HOLE, ſubiſt. totality, that which is made up of parts united! 
order or Motrin ea complex of all the ee ; mow 

WHOLE chas'd Boots, winter — boots, hunting boots. 

_ Waro'LesaLE, ſubft. [of whole and ſale] as, to ſell by wholeſale, that 
is, — the piece, or in large quantities, in oppoſition to retail or ſmall 
parce 8. N . ; 

Wno'LEsOouE, 7% beelſam, Du. heylſam, Teut. both of hal, Sax. 
health] 1. Healthful, good for health; contributing to health. 41, 
2. Sound: Oppoſite to unſound in doctrine. Atterbury. 3. Preſerving, 
ſalutary: Obſolete. The wholeſeme ſtrength of his right hand. 0// 
P/alms. 4. Kindly, ns; A burleſque uſe. Shakejpeare. 

Wuol souE Ship [in ſea language] a ſhip which will hull, try and 
ride well, without rolling or labouring. . 

Wuaro'tESOMELY, adv. [of wholeſome] in a wholeſome manner. 

Wuro'LESOMENESsS, /ub/t, [of whol:ſome] 1. Soundneſs, aptneſs to 
procure health. 4ddi/or. 2. Salutarineſs, conduciveneſs to good. 

Wuro'LELY, adv. [of whole) 1. Entirely, completly. 4dr. 2. 
Totally, in all the parts or kinds. Bacon, | 

Wnou, Ang. and p/ur. [hpzm, Sax. wem, Dan.] the accuſatire of 
who, See Wno. 2 

Wnousok'vER, fron. ¶hpa ꝓpa of fk Sax.] any without exception. 
 Wroo'nus. H. hubbub. See HusBBuB. Shakeſpeare. 

Wuoobixos [prob. q. d. hoodings] thoſe planks in a ſhip, which are 
joined and faſtened along the ſides of her upon the ſtern. 

To Wnoor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſhout with malignity. 
Shakeſpeare, See Hoop. | 
. To Wnoop, verb act. to inſult with ſhouts. - Dryden. 

Wnoor, /ubſ?. [upupa, Lat.] a pewet; a bird. Eo 

Wrooe, or Wroo'eoo. 1. A ſhout of purſuit. 44#/r. 2. [Inthe 
provinces] the cry which a ſhepherd makes to call his ſheep together. 
 Wrore, /ub/. hune, of hynian, Sax. to hire, g. d. a hired woman; 
Hoere, Du. and L. Ger. hure, H. Ger.) 1. A woman who conyerſes 


unlawfully with men; a fornicatreſs, an adultreſs. 2. A harlot, an in- 


continent woman, a proſtitute, a woman who receives men for money. 
Dryden. | We” 

To Wrors, verb neut. [of hynian, Sax. to hire] to commit whore- 
dom, to converſe unlawfully with the other ſex; to follow whores. 

To Wroke, verb act. to corrupt with regard to chaſtity. Johnſon, 

Wno'x DOM, /ub/t. [of hune dom, Sax.) incontinency, fornication- 

Waro'rzMasTER, or Who'ReMoNcER, H. [of æolure and maſter ot 
monger; of hune and mangehe, Sax. a merchant or trader] one WO 
_— whores, or converſes with a fornicatreſs, 

HO'RESON, ſabft. [of whore and fon] an oppro got 
of a whore, a baſtard. It is generally uſed in a ludicrous difli 2 5 

Wno'aish, adj. [of dev} inclinable to play the whore, laſcivious, 
incontinent, 8 

Wno'gisu Ess, whoriſh inelinations and practices. 

Wuao'zTLE [heonx, Sax. a heart] a kind of ſhrub. 1 
Wo TLE- BERRY, H. [heone-benian, of heopt, an Heart, 
benian, Sax. ] the berries of a ſhrub called rte or hurtle. 

Wnos k, genitive of who and which, See Who an at FT 

Wuo'so, or Waosoz'vsr [hh papen, Sax.] any WIIno 
tion. 0 a N a 
Wave, or Wavz [in falconry] the fluttering of partridges and 


brious name, 4 ſon 


phea- 


ſon : Relatively, 4. Sometimes uſed emphatically. mptory proceedure 


4 ds - holy, as Wi 
WI pi, Sax.] in compoſition'in proper names, ſignifies holy; 
mund, — — 5 Wikert, eminent for 5 ral alu, altogether e 
as Hierocless Hieronymus, Heffus, &c. G10/0n. ich, ꝛc. 
Wie [pich — from on of pician, Sax. to dwell] ae 
cording to the different nature and condition of er made by tf 
ſipnification, implying either a borough or village, or a T7 | 
winding banks of a river, or a caſtle. Gib/on. 1 healing all man 
Wicna'cawy a Virginian root, of great efficacy in 


Wic, W | he 

Wick, ſubſe. [peoc, Sax. wiecke, Du.] t 05 
«nts — go ae the round which 1s applied the wax 
tallow of a torch or 3 „ fall f al 


Wri'cxep [incertie etymologie, 8 becauſe they are go 4 


word of ludicrous or ſlight blame. 


Hence applied alſo to a filly fellow. 


falſe h: ir worn on the head. 


fſickle. I he s are conſtant. Pope. 8. 


diſorderly} : Not in uſe. Milton. 


"Wit 


g. 4. bewicched ; þxzccan is to oppreſs; þinuan to curſe; piced is 
ſays Johnſon, it is a compound of pic, wile, bad, and head, malum ca- 
put] 1. Given to vice, flagitious, morally bad, not good. 2. It is a 
That ſame wicked baſtard of Venus. 
Shakeſpeare, 3. Curſed, baneful, bad in effect. The wicked weed. 
Spenſer. 

WrckEDLY, adv. [of wicked] impiouſly, criminally, badly. Pope. 

Wr'ckEpNess, /ubft. [of wicked) corruption of manners, guilt, mo- 
ral ill. b 

Wick ER, adj. [of vigre, Dan. a twig, twiggen, Du.] made of a vine 
or oſier twig, made of ſmall ſticks. Milton. | 
 Wrcker, ſub/t. Du. [wicked, Wel. of guighet, Fr.] a ſmall door in a 
larger. Milton. 
\ WrckLIFFITEs, the followers of John Wickl;f, the firſt Engliſh pro- 
teſtant reformer, who ſo mauled the pope, that he got the title of arch- 
heretic. | 

To WropLE-wADDLE, verb neut. a cant word by reduplication of 
evaddle | wickel wackel⸗gehen, Ger.] to go ſideling toward firſt one fide 
and then the other. | 

WIE, or Wick. See Wick. | | 

W1pe, adj. [vid, Dan. wydth, Su. pide or pyde, Sax. wydt, Du. and 
L. Ger. weit, H. Ger.) 1. Broad, extended far each way. Pope. 2. 
Broad to a certain degree; as, 12 inches wide. 3. Deviating, remote. 
Milton. 


Wiok, adv. 1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe ww:de ſeems to be ſome- 


times an adverb, Spenſer and Temple; 2. With great extent. Pope. 
WI'pzLr, adv. [of wide] 1. With great extent each way. Bentley. 
2. Far, remotely. Locke. | p 

To Wi o Ex, verb a. [of pidenan, Sax. or weitern, Ger.] to make 


wider. 


To Wi'p Ex, verb neut. to grow wide, to extend itſelf. 

Wr'ptness, ſubſt. [of wide] 1. Breadth, large extent each way. 
Dryden. 2. Comparative breadth. Bentley. | 

VWr'potox, or WI pol [prob. of piggend, Sax. fighting] a water- 
fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not 55 large; a ſilly kind of bird: 


Wr'pow, abt. [pidþa, or peodþe, Sax. widve, Dan. weddw, Wel. 
weduwe, Du. witwe, H. Ger. widuwo, or witua, Leut. vidua, Lat.] a 
woman whoſe huſband is dead. | 

To Wroow, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To deprive of a huſband. 
Moſtly uſed as a participle pail. Shakeſpeare and Dryden. 2. To endow 


den | 
Wr'pow-BENCH [in the county of Suſſex] 1s that ſhare which a wi- 


_ dow is allowed out or her huſband's eftate beſides her jointure. 


Wr'poweR, ſabſi. [pudepen, Sax. weduwer, Du. witwer, H. Ger.] a 


man whoſe wife is dead. 


Wr'pownoon, ſub/?. [pude band - hade, Sax. ] 1. The ſtate of a widow. 
2. Eſtate ſettled on a a Shakeſpeare. 
King's Wipow, one who after the death of her huſband, being the 
king's tenant in capite, was forced to recover her dower by the writ de 
dote aſſignanda, and could not marry again without the king's conſent. 
WI 'Dpow-Mak ER, /ub/t. [of widow and maker] one who deprives wo- 
men of their huſbands. Shake/peare. ' Wh? 
Wrpow-wail, a plant * the appearance of a ſhrub. 
Wioprn, ſuf. [of wide]. breadt 
ſon. However it is uſed among mechanics. Moxor. 
To W1ELD, verb a#. [of pealban and pildan, Sax. to manage in the 


| hand] to handle, to manage, to ſway; to uic with full command, as a 


thing not too heavy for the holder. | 

: Wis'vor adj. [of wield] eaſy to be mayaged or governed by the 
han | a | 

Wi ER v, adj. [of wire. It were better written wiry] 1. Made of 
wire. Donne. 2. Drawn into wire. Peacham. 3. [From pæn, Sax. a 
pool] wet, weariſh, moiſt : obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | ; 

WI re, ſabſt. [vif, Dan. pip, Sax. yk, Du. and L. Ger. weib, H. Ger. 
wib, Teut.] 1. A married woman, whoſe will, in the judgment of the 
law, is ſubject to the will of her huſband ; for which reaſon à wife is ſaid 
to haq'e no will; but fulget radiis mariti, i. e. ſhines with the luſtre of 
her ht iſband. 2. It is uſed for a woman of low employment. Bacon. 

Wor, being a termination in the names of men, ſignifies war, or elſe 
a hero, from piga, a word of that ſignification. Gin. | 

Wie: [an abbreviation of perizuzg] 1. A cap of hair for the head, 

2. A ſort of bun or cake. 1 4 

Wr':aToN, a town in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 146 computed and 

181 me aſured miles from London. | 


'Wr*czToN, a town in Cumberland, 229 computed and 288 meaſured: 


miles ſr om London. | | 

Wra EVE [of pzx, a way, and gene pa, Sax] an overſeer or ſur- 
veyor ol the highways. 5 | | 

Wiot tr, abi. Ipihr, Sax. wicht, Teut.) a living man or woman, a 
perſon, a being: Obſolete. Aadiſon. OP" BT ICE 

Wien r, adj. ſwift, nimble : Out of uſe. Sper er. 

Wr'ctirLY, adv. [of wight] ſwiftly, nimbly. | . | 

'Wiur , an initial in the names of men, ſignifies ſtrong, nimble, luſty: 
being pu rely Saxon. Gib/on, 3 

Wiro, ac. [ pild, or pud, Sax. vild, Dan. wild, Su. and Ger. wildt, 
Du.] 1. Untamed, not domeſtic. 2. Propagated by nature, not culti- 
vated, de ſert. 3. Uninhabited. Milton. 4. Savage, uncivilized. Da- 
ies, 5. Turbulent, tempeſtuous, irregular. In ſo abild a tumult. Ad. 
diſen. 6, Licentious, ungoverned. Million. 7. Inconſtant, mutable, 
xtravagant, inordinate, 
looſe. Dry den. g. Uncouth, ſtrange. Shakeſpeare. 10. Done or made 
without a ny conſiſtent order or plan. Woodward. 11. Merely imagi- 
ws A. wild ſpeculative 8 Sawift. | | 
_ Wr'tos &ness, ſubPe. le vid] 1. A large pow uncultivated and un- 
frequented , à tract of ſolitude, a deſert. 2. 


W N F ub}. - {from the adj.] a deſert, a tract uncultivated and, nalu- 


Wi B 4%, fab. [acings, Lat.] a plant. 
4 Wir _ . 00 E fery and mercileſs brutality, 


| as making hayock whereſoever it comes: It is often uſed in heraldry in 


Polk ures, and its head fingly. 


Wicked : or, as others, of picce, a witch, picca, an enchanter, of biecian, 


* 


with a widow- right. Shate/peare. 3. To ſtrip of any thing good. Dry- . 


| Good-will ; favour, kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


h, wideneſs. A low word, ſays John- 


WII 


Wird Cucamber, ſabſß. [elaterium, Lat.] a plant. 
To WILD ER, verb act. [of wild] to loſe or puzzle in an unknown 
crooked. All theſe however Skinner rejects for vitiatus, Lat. Perhaps, or pathleſs tract. Pope. | 


Wr'DFiRE, a. 1. A compoſition of inflammable materials, eaſy to 


take fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed ; a fort of fire firſt invented by the 


Grecians, A. C. 777. 2. Gunpowder wetted, made into a paſte, rol- 
led up and ſet on fire. Addiſon. 3. An evil in theep; the running worm, 
a diſeaſe. | | | 

WrrupFigt-Arrows, arrows trimmed with wild-fire, and ſhot burning 
to ſtick in the ſails or rigging of ſhips in a fight. 


To lead ons a WiLD-Gooje Chace, to amuſe one with fair hopes, to put 


one upon the purſuit of what is impracticable. 

WiLD-Gooſe Chace, ſub/t. a purſuic of ſomething as unlikely to be 
caught as the wild gooſe. | 

Wiro Olive, ſulſt. [eleagnus, Lat. from , an olive, and au., 
Gr. vitex.] a plant. 

Wrr.pnzss, ſabſt. [of wild] 1. Untamedneſs. 2. Rudeneſs, diſor- 
der like that of uncultivared land. 3. Inordinate vivacity, irregularity 
of manners. Shak/ſpeare., 4. Savagenels, brutality. Sidney. 5. Devia- 
tion from a ſettled ſtate ; irregularity. Warts. 6. Alienation of mind, 
furiouſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 7. Uncultivated ſtate, uninhabitedneſs. Dry- 
den, 

WIL DIN, ſub. {of wild] a wild apple, a crab apple, a wild ſour 
apple. | | wh 
. adv. [of wild] 1. Without cultivation. 
with perturbation. 3. Fiercely, furiouſly. 4. Without attention, with- 
out judgment, . Shakeſpeare, 5. Irregularly. Dryden. | | 
 W1L1Ds, plar. of wiLD, ſubſt. wild or barren country, unfrequented, 
uninhabited places. 

WI “ID SERVICE, . [crategus, Lat.] a plant. 

Wilp Vegetables, ſuch. as grow of themſelves without culture. 

Wild- Water-Crejjes, a plant alſo called Lady's-Smuck and Cucſoe- 
Flower. | | 1 

WiIIp-Williams, a plant. | 
WII E, ſulſt. pile, of ze al, Sax. fraud, wiel, Iſl.] a cunning ſhift, a 
ſubtle trick, a fraud. Aadiſon. | : 

WILruf, adj. [pilpul, Sax.] 1. Obſtinate, perverſe, headſtrong, 
ſtubborn, inflexible. 2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. Dryden. 

Wr'LFULLY, adv. [of ai 
ſet purpole, by deſign. Hammond. 

W1'LFULNESs, ul. [of wwi/ful] obſtinacy, inflexibility, &c. 

WrLiLy, adv. [of wily] craftily, by ſtratagem. Jaſbua. 

WI“LIxESS, adj. [of ui] craſtineſs, ſlineſs, guile. Old Pſalms. 

WIL, adj. [of 3 of zeal, fraud, or Zalian, Sax. to enchant} 
crafty, fraudulent. South. 8 | 
Witt [pilla, Sax. viſiie, Dan. wilim, Su. wille, Du. and Ger.) 1. 
A certain faculty of the ſoul, choice, arbitrary determination. 
the power which the mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the“ forbearing to conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reſt, and vice ver/a. Locke, 2. Diſcretion, choice. 3. Com- 
mand, direction. 4. Diſpoſition, inclination, defire. 5. Power, go- 
vernment. P/alms. 6. Divine determination. Thy 7// be doue. 
Lord's Prayer. 7. Teſtament, diſpoſition of a dying man's effects. 8. 
9. Good-will; right inten- 
tion. Philippians. 10. 11{-will ;* malice, malignity, 11. [Contracted 
from Wiiliam.] a chriſtian name abreviated. | | 

The word [avilling] ſays Dr. Clarke, has great ambiguity in it, 
and fignifies zo dittinct things; ſometimes it ſignifies the /a/f 
perception or approbation of the UNDERSTANDING ; and ſometimes 
the rt exertion of the SELF-MOVING, or ACTIVE FACULTY. 

Io the queſtion, © Whether we can fend Willing or no;“ (in 
which the learned and judicious Mr. Locke was indeed much per- 

- plexed) the anſwer is, that in the former ſenſe of the word Wil. 
ling, we cannot ſuſpend ; in the latter we can; and to the queſtion, © 
« Whether we are at /iberty to will or choeſe one or the other of tawo 
or more N the anſwer is ſtill the ſame; in the former ſenſe of 
the word, we are not at liberty; in the latter we are. Remarks 
upon @ book entituled, A philgſopbical enquiry concerning human li- 
berty, p. 22, 23. I was the more deſirous to inſert this diſlinc- 


tion, as the not attending to it has occaſioned much confufron in 


our reaſonings on this ſubject. See Mon AlL Influence, & c. 

WiLL awith a Wiſp, or WILL in a Vip, a meteor better known 
among authors by the name of ignis fatuus, an exhalation that appears 
in the night; Jack with a lanthorn. Will with a auiſp is of a round fi- 
gure, in bigneſs like the flame of a candle, but ſometimes broader, and 
like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire ; ſometimes brighter, at other times 
more obſcure, and of a purple colour. It wanders 1 in the air, and 
is generally about 6 feet from the ground, commonly haunting marſhy 
and fenny places and church-yards, as being evaporated out of a fat {oil ; 
it alſo flies about rivers, hedges, &c. and frequently miſleads travellers 
in a dark night, by reaſon of their making towards it, and not taking a 
due care to keep the way, It commonly appears in ſummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn ; but it burns nothing. Some that have been 
catched were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous and gelatinous 


© matter like the ſpawn of frogs; ſo that the matter ſeems to be phoſpho- 


rous, prepared and raiſed from putrefied plants or carcaſſes by the ſun ; 
which is condenſed by the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. Muſ- 
chenbroeck. | 

To WiLL, verb af. wiLT, irreg. 2 perſ. fing. thou wilt. See To 
Witt, WovLnD, itreg. imperf. polde, Sax. wotte, Ger. tilde, Dan. 
wilt, L. Ger. wolte, H. Ger. deſired, c. [wilgen, Goth. willen, Ds. pil- 
lan, Sax. wilia, Su.] 1. to deſire that any thing ſhould be, or not be done. 
To vill is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of that which they ſee 
to be good. Hooker. 2. To be inclined to reſolve or purpoſe to have, 
Slate are 3. To direct, to require, to command. CJarendon. 4. It 


has a looſe and flight ſignification. Let the circumſtances of life be what 


he ſtate of being wild or 


or where they wi//, a man ſhould never neglect improvement,” Warr. © 


+ Will is one of the figns of or, according to grammarians, the auxi- 

iary verb which helps to form] the future tenſe : it is different as well in 
its uſe as ſenſe from the verb to 4/1. It is difficult to ſhew or limit the fig- | 
nification. I wii come; I am determined to come: Im rting choice. 
Thou <vilt come; it muſt. be ſo that thou muſt, come: mporting ne- 
ceſſity. Wilt thou go? *Haſt thou determined to go? Importing eee. 


He will ge; he is reſolved to go; or, it muſt be that he muſt go: Import- 
do: 


ing either choice or neceflity. It auill d it mult be ſo that it mu 
Importing neceſſity. The plural follows the analogy of the ſingular. 
ba ; War, 


2. With diſorder, -* 


1. Obſtinately, ſtubbornly. 2. On 


Will is 


— 


8 


* ( 


| 


- veil. Spenſer. 


to get the better, to gain the victory in a conteſt, 4. 


' withheld. Pope 


* : 
W1N 
'W1rt, a diminutive of William, 
WII I he, Nill he, whether he will or no,"no/ens wolens. 

W1'LLt and VIII, among the Engliſh Saxons, as viele at this day 
among the Germans ſignified many: So Willielmus is the defender of 
many; Mi. fred, peace to many: which are anſwered in ſenſe and ſigni- 
fication by Polymachus, Polycrates and Polyphilus. Gib/on's Camden. 

| Saveet WILLIAM, a flower. . 1 

Wr'LLI1NG, adj. [of aii! 1. Diſpoſed or inclined to any wing; 2. 
Pleaſed ; defirous. 3. Favourable; well diſpoſed to any thing. Exodus. 
4. Ready; complying. Milton. 5. Choſen. Milton. 6. Spontaneous, 
Dryden. 7. Conſenting. Milton. ; 

God-W1LLING, if it pleaſe God, | 
 WI'LLINGLY, adv. [of willing] 1. With one's own conſent, without 
diſlike or reluctance, readily. 2. By one's own deſire. Adai/or. 

W1'LLINGNESS, /ub/?. [of willing] conſent, readineſs or diſpoſition of 
mind. Dryden. | 

Wri'LLow [þelize, pelie, Sax. gwilon, Wel. ſalix, Lat.] a kind of 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 8 A => 

Wi“rLowisu, adj. [of willow] that is of the nature of a willow tree, 
reſembling the colour of willow. Walton. _ LY 

Frier a ſhrub. | ; 

1'LL-JILL, a ſorry, pitiful, inconſiderable perſon, an hermaphra- 
dite: A cant word. | | 

WILL Nuncupative, or W1LL Parole, a will only by word of mouth, 
which being proved by three or more witneſſes, may be of as good force 
or as valid as one in writing, except for lands which are only deviſable 
by teſtament in writing, during the life of the teſtator. 

 WrLLow-eLAT, a place where willows grow. 

Wr'LLow-WEED, a plant. 

WILLOw-wos r, G, a plant. 

WII r. See To WII. FTE 

W1':,rox, a borough in Wiltſhire, is 72 computed and 87 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

WII, adj. [of wile] fly, cunning, full of intrigue. Dryden. 4 

WraBLE, ah. [wimple, O. Du. from wemelen, to bore] an inſtru- 
ment to bore holes with. | ; 

WimMBLE, adj. active, nimble, ſhifting to and fro. Such ſeems to b 


the meaning in the following lines: 


He was ſo wimble and ſo wight, 

From bough to bough he leaped light. Spenſer. ; 
© WrwmBorn Minſter, a town in Dorſetſhire, 82 computed and 98 mea- 
ſured miles from London. : | / 

Wrmors, a plant. ; 

WYr'wPLE u. [wimpel, Du. and Ger. guimple, Fr. a hood, a veil] 
1. A muffler or plaited linen cloth which nuns wear about their necks, 
It is printed in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, perhaps by miſtake, <vimble. 
2. A ſtreamer or flag. | 

To Wi'urLE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to draw down as a hood or 

To Win, verb act. wan and won, fret. won, part. pa. [pmnan, Sax. 
vinder, Dan. winna, Su. winnen, gewinnen, Ger. prob. of vinco, Lat.] 
1. To get or gain by :play; as, win it and auear it. 2. To obtain or 
make one's ſelf maſter of, to gain by conqueſt, . 3. To get by — 
o perſuade or 
Prevail with a perſon by perſuaſion. Milton. 5. To gain ſomething 
. 6. To obtain in general. Shakeſpeare. 7. To gain by 
courtſhip. Shakeſpeare. 


To Wix, verb neut. 1. To gain the victory. Milton. 2. To gain 


influence or favour; with «pox. 3. To gain ground; with upon. 4. To 
be gainer or conqueror at play; generally with: of. 

Win, or Wine [hin, war, ſtrength, or pine, Sax. beloved, dear] the 
names of men beginning or ending with theſe ſyllables, ſignify, either 
from 4vin, the martial temper of the man, or from wine, that they were 
the favourites of the people, &c. | ER 

Wincav'nTo0N, a town in Somerſetſhire, 93 computed and 112 mea- 
ſured miles from London. OY oO OA | 

Wincs, or Winch. See Wincn. | 

To Wixce, or To Wisch, verb neut. [gwwingo, Wel. guincher, Fr. 
to twiſt ; winch ſignifying ſometimes to writhe or contort the body: Some 
derive it of wancken, Teut. to vacillate] to kick or ſpurn, to throw out 
the hinder feet as a horſe does, as if impatient of the rider or of pain, 
to ſhrink from any uneaſineſs. Hudibras uſes both. ; 


Wancn, ſubf. [guincher, Fr. to twiſt] a windlace; ſomething held in 


the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is turned; an iron inſtrument! to 
turn ſcrews with, to wind up a jack; a reel. pn 
To Wixcn, verb act. prob. of þinban, Sax. to turn and wind, or, 
guincher, Fr.] to wind round or ſkrew with a winch, + 


W1'NcKcomB, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 72 computed and 87 mea- 


ſaxed miles from London. | 

+ WrNxCHELSEA, a Cinque port in Suſſex, is 60 computed and 71 mea- 

ſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament... 
e 


W1NCHESTER Gooſe, a pocky ſwelling in the groin: So called from 


the brothels licenſed in Southwark by the Bp. of Wincheſter in the Ro- 


miſh times: And the venereal infection was called the brenning or burn- 
ing the Wincheſter gooſe. Phil, Tranſ. | : | 
'Wri'xcoeies, /ub/?. a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields, which: 
country people call the avincopipe ;-which if it open in the morning, you 
may be ſure a fair day will follow, Bacon. ors 
Wind, ahh. [vind, Dan. pind, Sax. windt, Du. wind, Ger, vent, 


Fr. vento, It. Sp. and Port. wentus, 21 1. The current or ſtream of 
E 


the air, together with ſuch vapours as the air carries along with it; or 
wind may be defined to be a vapour agitated and rarified, which Tanne 
from a narrow plate, wherein it was pent into one more large and wide, 
drives the air before it: if it chance that there be a meeting of many va- 


urs together, then, according to the quantity of the matter, this wind p 


is ſo much the greater. 2. Direction of the blaſt from any particular 
point, as eaſtward, weſtward. Shale peare. 3. Breath, power or act of 
n 


reſpiration. 4 4 cauſed. by any action. 5. Breath 3 wor good 
Air 


inſtrument. 
him in the «vind. Swift. 7, Windineſs, flatulence. 
inſignificant or light as ai. Mi/ton. g. Down the wind ; to decay. 


impregnated with ſcent. ' A _ of dog- 


He went down 4 auind ſtill. L'Eftrange. 10. To tali er have the uind; 


to gain or have Tj 


upper hand. Bacon. | 


# \ 


or cha 


„a city in Hampſhire, 54 computed and 67 meaſured | 


miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. mong the Scots, blades to wind yarn on. 


ton. 8. Any thing 


. 4 
—*» 
I - 


WIN 
A o have the Wix of a Ship [a ſea phraſe] is to be to the windward 
of her. | | | 


Du. and Ger.] 1. To ſound by inflation as dogs do. 2. To turn round, 
twiſt or roll about. 3. To regulate in action. Shake/peare. 4. To turn 


by ſhvfts or expedients. The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudibra;. 


5. To introduce by inſinuation; commonly with into: As, to abi, (or 


ſerew) one's ſelf into favour, or out of trouble. 6. To change. Audiſon. 


7. To blow a horn. 8. To entwiſt, to encircle. Shakeſpeare. 9. J 
wind one in; to enſnare one. 10. To wind out; to extricate, to diſen- 
tangle, Clarendon, 11. To wind up; to bring to a ſmall compaſs, as a 
bottom of thread. Locke, 12. To windup: uſed of a watch. 'To con- 
volve the ſpring ; to put in order to a certain end. 13. To wind up; to 
raiſe by degrees. Atterbury. 14. To wind up; to ſtraiten a ſtring by 
turning that on which it isFolled ; to put in tune. Waller. 15. To put 
in order for regular action; from a watch. Shakeſpeare. . 
N. B. This verb is uſed both as a verb tranſitiue and intranſiti ve: 
The former by Milton in thoſe lines; 
— And winds with caſe 
Thro' the pure marble air his ob/igae way. 
And the latter by the learned and judicious tranſlator of Cebes, 
Yet higher ftill around the mountain's brow - 
Mind yon huge rock — . | 
To Win, werb neut. 1. To turn, to change. Dryden. 2. To turn, 
to be convolved, Bacon. 3. To move round; with about. Denhan, 4. 


To proceed in flexures. Milton. 5. To be difintangled or extricated ; 


with out . Milton, | 
To Winv [with hunters] to noſe, to follow by ſcent, to ſcent the 


game. 5 , 
" Wri'npeD; as, fort-winded, ſhort-breathed; long-winded, tedious in 


a diſcourſe or ſermon. F 
Broten-Wixpzb, that breathes with difficulty. 
Winp-Berty, a bill-berry or whortle-berry, 
Winp-Beam [in carpentry] the ſame as collar-beam, 
Winp-Bound, adj. [of wind and bound; ſea term] hindered, ſtoppud, 


or kept back from ſailing by a contrary wind. 


W1nD-Broken, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
Winp-Cholic, a painful diſeaſe in the tomach, Ec. | 
Winp-Egg, /ub/t. an addled egg, one that has taken wind. Johnſin 


| ſays it is an egg not impregnated, an egg that does not contain the pri- 


ciples of life. However that be, it ſeems to have all the parts, neceſſary, 
only by its being haſtily excluded, commonly from too much fluttering 
* the animal, the outer cruſtaceous ſhell is not quite indurated. 

So that it may be ſomething analogous to an untimely birth. 

Large Wind, a fair wind. ' 

To carryin the Winp [with horſemen] is ſaid. of a horſe that carri:s 
his noſe as high as his ears, and does not carry handſomely. g 

Wrnpagt [of a gun] the difference between the diameter of the 
bore and the diameter of the ball. | 

Wi'xDER, abſt. [of wind} 1. An inſtrument or perſon by which a y 
thing is turned round. Swif?. 2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round othe is. 


acon. 195 
Wri'npralt, fubſt, [of wind and fall] fruit that is blown down by 


the wind; alſo ſomething coming to one by the death of a perſon, or 


unexpectedly : this ſeems cant. 5 

Wi'nD-GALL, /ubft. [of windand gall] is a ſoft ſwelling full of e or- 
rupt jelly, occaſioned by violent ſtraining, by a horſe's ſtanding 011 3 
ſloping floor, or from heat, or by blows, or by over working; it 


ariſes juſt by the horſe's fetlock, about as big as half a pigeons's e £8» 


and at firſt full of water. fo 
Winv-Gun, ſubſe. [of wind and gun] an inſtrument to diſchary e 3 
bullet only by the means of air cloſe pent within it, : 
Wi'nnixsss, '/ubft. [of windy] 1. Fulneſs of wind, flatulence, à 5 #" 


| the flomach. 2. Tendency to generate wind. Bacon. 3. Tumour, | put- 


finels. Brerewood. 

Wr'npzxc, ſub. [of wird] flexure, meander. Aadiſon. 

WiNDING, agj. [of wind} ſerpentine ; as, a winding river. 1 
Daumen fub}t. [of wind and rer] the clothing of a (ei 
corpſe, | | 

Winp-Flower, ſub. the flower anemony. | 

Wr'/xnDLass, or W1'nDLEss {in ſmall ſhips] a draw-beam o 
placed on the deck, juſt abaft the fore:maſt, ; 15 
WIvoL Ass, or WinDLess, ſubſt. [of wind and lace] 1. A hand e / 
which a rope or lace is wrapped round ; a cylinder. It is comn ond 
a machine uſed to raiſe huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anc = - 
Sec. alſo to wind up or draw things out of a well. It is a roller cd _ 
ſquare at each end, through which is either: croſs holes for han 4 po 
or ſtaves a- croſs, to turn it round; by this means it draus 4 — ee 
end of which is faſtened to ſome weight which it raiſes up. e 7 
uſed for guns, and about Dutch mortars, to help to elevate ; e 5 
A handle by which any thing in general is turned round. Shakeſpe 1. 

'Wi'ndLe, /ub/t. [from to d,] 1. A ſpindle. Ainſeuortob ** * 


s is ſet on W ork by 


r mac hine 


rl 


the wind: not a water mill. | | her, 
Winp-MoxTH, Ja,. [pnv-monar, Sax.] the month of Hou 3 
in which thd weſterly winds are very boiſterous on the co 


WinD-MILL, abt. a mill, which by means of fail 


land, Holſtein and Jutland. | hroat 
Winp-Pres, ſubſt. (of win! and pipe] that paſſage of the t 
thro' which we'breathe ; the aſpera arteria. ent "ried by 


W1xp-row, hay or graſs raked up into rows, 
the wind before it is cocked up. 1 Ba comes 
The Ship Win ps up [in ſea language] is ſaid of a ſhip when ſt e 
to ride at an anchor. from the i at. be- 

Trade Winds, are winds which blow conſtantly nde " Ethio- 
tween the latitude. of zo degrees north and ſouth, in the Atlan 


ic, and Pacific oceans. * 


5 | , 12 ks 
Wind Tackle-Blocks [in a ſhip] are the main double bloc big 
en fel the aer Cmal cable, ſerve for che ” 

s into a ſhip. - by Op SINN pl 
— in ſea-langu ge) ſtiff in the wind, ere „5 moch 
any thing which or 2 — the wind aloft, or ſtooping © 

in a ſtiff of wind. 2 | | 
2 33 a bird ſo called, becauſe it come s into Ex 
high winde in the beginning of winter. . 


* 


To Wind, verb ad. wound, pret. Ipindan, Sax. vinder, Dan. winden, 


2. | 


WIN 


To Witp a Ship, or To Weno, is to bring her head about. 
| How Winps the Ship, or how Wers [in ſea language] is, upon 
what point of the compaſs does a ſhip that is under ſail, lie with her 
head. | | 
Wr'npHam, or Wi'MUnDHaM, a town in Norfolk, 85 computed, 
and g meaſured miles from London. | | 

NDO, ſub/t. [vindue, Dan. Skinner thinks it originally 2vind- door] 

1. A place or aperture in a building, to let air or light into it. 2. The 
frame of glaſs or any other materials that cover the aperture. 3. Lines 
crofling each other. He has <uindowvs on his bread and butter. 4. An 
aperture reſembling a window. | . : 

To Winpow, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To furniſh with win- 
dows. Pope. 2. To place at a window. Shakeſpeare, 3. To break in- 
to openings. Your loop'd and cin d raggedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
| Wins, a town in Berks, ſending two members to parliament ; 
near which is Windſor-caſtle and St. George's chapel. It is 20 com- 
puted, and 23 meaſured, miles from London. 

Wr'nDwaRD, adv. [of wind; of bind and þand, Sax.] towards the 
wind. 

Winpwasd-Tide, a tide that runs againſt the wind, + 

W1'ndy, adj. [of wind] 1. Next the wind. 2. Empty, airy. 3. 
Conſiſting of wind. 4. Subject or expoſed to the wind, tempeſtuous 


moleſted with wind. 5. Flatulent, ſpoken of any thing that cauſes wind 


in the body. 6. Flaſhy in expreſſions, full of talk. 

Wine, /ab/. [of vun, Dan, wyn, Du. and L. Ger. wein, H. Ger. 
ein, Fr. vino, It. and Sp. vinbo, Port. vinum, Lat, pin, Sax.] 1. A po- 
table liquor, the fermented juice of the grape. 2. Preparations of ve- 
getables by fermentations, called by the general name of wines, have 

uite different qualities from the plant. For no fruit taken crude, has 

e intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot, | 

Wint-Bibber, a great lover of wine. 

W1nz-Cooper, properly one who makes and looks after the caſks, 
which contain wine ; alſo a curer, or finer down of wine. 

Natural Wine, is ſuch as comes from the grape without any mixture 
or ſophiſtication. ' : 

Adulterated Wixe, is that wherein ſomething is added to give it 
ſtrength, fineneſs, flavour, briſkneſs, &c. | 
Prick'd or Eager Wirt, is that turned ſouriſh. | 


Sulphured Wine, is that put in caſks wherein ſulphur has been burnt, 


in order to fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſea. 

Coloured Wine, is wine of a very deep colour, ſerving to dye thoſe | 
wines that are too pale. | | 
Chip Wink, is that poured on chips of beech wood to fine or ſof- 
ten it. 

Rape Wine, is wine put into a caſk of freſh grapes picked, in order 
to recover the ſtrength, briſkneſs, &c. that it had loſt. 

Spirit of W1NE Fn chemiſtry] the oily part of wine, rarified by acid 
ſalts ; diſtilled from brandy. 

Wint-Month [þynmonar, Sax.] the month of October, the vintage, 
month. | 

Wixc, /ub/t. [ gebing, Sax. vinge, Dan. winge, Su.] 1. that part of 
a bird uſed in flying. 2. A fan to winnow. Ter. 3. Flight, paſ- 
ſage by the wing. Dryden. 4. The motive of flight. Then fiery ex- 
pedition be my wing. Shakeſpeare. | 

The Wine of a Rabbet, the fore-leg, improperly ſo called. 

The Wins [any ſide-piece] 5 Soy Houſe. | | 

Win of an Army, is the horſe at the flanks or at the end of each line 
on the right and left ; the fide bodies of on army. 

Wind of a Batallion, or WixG of a Squadron, are 
hand files that make up each fide or flank. | | ; 

Wix [in botany] he angle which the leaves of a _ or the pedi- 
cles of the leaves, form with the ſtem or a branch of the plant. 

To Wins, verb a&#. 1. To furniſh with wings, to enable to fly, 
Pope. 2. To ſupply with fide bodies. Shui. 

To Wino, verb neut. To paſs by flight. He wing'd his upward 
flight. Dryden. N | 

To Wine a Partridge, &c. [in carving] is to cut it up. 

To take Wine, to fly away. | ; 

To be upon the Winc, to be in haſte, 


the right and left 


. hs clip one's WIN o, to diminiſh the 
ing. 5 
1'NGED, adj. 1 ebinged, Sax.] having wings, flying. Swif?. 
WixoED Pea, 7 [ochrus, Lat.] a plant. | 
; Wrncev Seeds [in botany] are ſuch as have down or hairs on them, 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows them at a diſtance. 
'Wixcep Plants [with botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch ſtems of 
lants, as are, furniſned all their length with a ſort of membranous 
eaves. * 


fame, credit, or power of any 


Wincs [in fortification] are the large ſides of horn works, crown- 


works, tenailles, and the like out- works; including the ramparts and 
parapets, with which they are bounded on the right and left, from their 
gorge to the front. | 
Wrncs bg heraldry] are borne without the body of the fowl, and 
ſometimes ſingle and ſometimes double; when they are double, they are 
called cexjoined; when the tips are upwards, they are called elevated ; 
when downwards, inverted. 18 | 
Wincs [with gardeners] are ſuch branches of trees or other plants 
w up aſide of each other. ; g 
1nc-Shell, ſubſi. [of wing and ] the ſhell that covers the wings 
of —— . 5 he ; 
| Wr'ncy, aj. [of wing] having wings. Wingy ſpeed. Addiſon. 

B Wink [þinc, Sax. winck, Gan, ka of cl 3 5 twinkle 
| > a eye, a motion of the eye-lid cloſing the eye. 2. A ſign to any 
| — by 1 of No eye. | 

To give [or tip] one the Wink, to give a token or ſign by the eye. 
+ £ did not ſleep a Wins, that is, bet — all. 2 
To Wink, verb neut. [ pincian, Sax. wincken, H. Ger. wincka, Su. 
wencken, Du. and L. Ger. ] 1. Io cloſe or ſhut the eye. 2. To hint or 
direct by the motion of the eye-lids : commonly with af. 3. To cloſe 
and exclude the light. Dryden. 4. To be dim. Walking by a aviak- 
ing light. Dryden. 5. To ſeem not toſee. Addiſon. ; Ay 
To Wink ar, to connive at, to tolerate. , | 
Wink ER, /ub/t. [of wink] one who winks. Pope. 11 
WINxIneLx, adv. [of 2winking] with the eye almoſt cloſed. Pæacbam. 
_ Wrxnes, /. [of win] one who wins. 
Wi'xxinc, part. adj. [of win] attractive, charming. Milton. 


No. go. 


WIS 

WixxIxo, H. [of win] the ſum won. Aadiſin. | : 

To Wr!xnow, verb ad. [pindjuan, Sax, wennen, Ger. and Du. wats 
nare, Lat.] 1. To fan, to beat, as with wings. Milton. 2. Toſeparate 
corn from chaff by the wind. 3. To ſift, to examine. Dryden. 4. 10 
ſeparate, to part in general. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Winnow, verb neut. to part corn from chaff, 

WrxnowER, fh. [of winnow] he who winnows. 8 

WrwrTxs, Jubſt. [pinxen or pintpa, Sax. vinter, Dan. winter, Su, Du. 
and Ger. ] one of the ſeaſons of the year, namely the cold ſeaſon. Ii in- 
ter is that ſeaſon of the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt. Warts. 

WinTEr [with printers] a certain part of a printing preſs. 

To WIxTER, verb act. [winteren, Du. wentern, Ger. | to feed or ma- 
nage in the winter. Temple. 
: To WINTER, verb neut. to abide in a place during the winter ſea- 
on. | 
WiwTEeR is often uſed in compoſition ; as, ' winter-bouſe, wwinter-fal- 
lowing, &c. 

WinTER-Beaten, adj, [of winter and beat] harraſſed by ſevere wea- 
ther. Spen/er. 
WINTERA- Cherry, ſubſt. [ alkakenge] a plant. 

W1NTER-Citron, ſubſt. a ſort of pear. 

WinTER-Crefes, ſabſt. an herb. | | 25 

WinTER-Finer, a pear of a roundiſh form and yellowiſh colour 
ſpeckled. | | 

WinTgR-Greer, /ub/?. [pyrola, Lat.] a plant or herb ſo named on ac- 
count of its flouriſhing in winter. | 

WinTer-Heyning, a ſeaſon which is excepted from the liberty of com- 
moning in the foreſt of Dean. 

WivrER-Lemon, Marwel, Thorn, kinds of pears. 

Wi'xTERLY [or winteriſh] Weather, ſach as is ſuitable to winter; 
that is of a wintery kind. Shakeſpeare, 

WiNTE «Mob [p1nzen-monar, Sax] the month of December. 

Winter So/fice [with aſtronomers] happens on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, when the ſun comes to the tropic of Capricorn, the day being at 
that time ſhorteſt, and the night longeſt, that is to ſay in northern coun- 
tries, I | 

To Winrtes rig [with huſbandmen] is to fallow or till the land in 
winter, | | 

WrnrT&y, adj. [of avinter] hyemal, brumal. Dryden. = 
 Wi'y, adj. (wineux, Fr. wineo, It. and Sp.] having the tafle or qua- 
lities of wine; as, a wwiny ſmell. Bacon. | 

To Wirz, verb act. [þipan, Sax.] 1. To cleanſe by rubbing with 


ſomething ſoft. 2. To take away by rubbing , with away. 3. To 
ſtrike or wipe off gently any duſt, filth, &c. generally with 49. 4. To 
clear away. Shakeſpeare. 5. To cheat, to couzin, to defraud ; with 


out before the thing cheated of. Spenſer. 6. To wipe out; to efface, 

Wirz, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. The act of cleanſing by wiping. 2. 
Reflection or cloſe rub upon a perſon, a jeer. 3. A blow, a tiroke, 
Sqwift. 4. A bird. Ainſworth, | ; 
' Wr'ees, ſalſt. [of auipe] an 
is wiped. B. Jobnſon. 

Wire [prob. of giro, Lat. to wind round, or wirer, Fr, to draw 
round. $4:zner. or rather of wier or wierdraet, L. Ger.) gold, ſilver, 
copper, or other metals, drawn out into long threads, | 

To Wr'sgzpRAw, verb act. [of wire and draw} 1. To draw or ſpin 
out gold or ſilver into wire, 2. To draw out into length. Arbuthnot. 3. 
To ſpin out a buſineſs, 4. To get ſomething out of a perſon by art or 
violence. Dryden. | 

WY'sE-DRAWER, /#b/t. [of wire and draw] one who ſpins wire. 

Wises ſin botany] the long threads which run from ſtrawberries and 
other plants, and fix in the earth and propagate other plants. | 

Wikes, formerly of great uſe to ſupport the ladies head-cloths, now 
. parts abroad to ſupport womens veils from preſſing upon 

e . | 

To Wis, verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. wif [wiſlen, Ger. toyſen, Du.} 
to know: obſolete. Sidney and Waller; 

bu Dora adj.. on WiIkR T. | 

1'SEACRE, ſubſt. It was anciently written wi/z/egger, wwiſepger [waers © 
leggher, Du. a diviner] 1. A wiſe or mm 4. obi 2 It 
1 1 ironically to ſignify an half-witted perſon, a fool, a dunce. Ad- 
Lyon. | Þ 

Wi'sarRD. See W1'zarD, | | | 

Wr'spom, ſub. [py dom, Sax. vuſtom, Dan.] knowledge of high 
matters, diſcretion, judgment, the power of judging rightly. 

Wisdon [with divines] All antiquity [except the Sabellians and Sa- 
bellianizers) underſtood that wi/dom which is mentioned in the Prowerbs, 
C. 8. v. 22. of a divine perſon, i. e. of a really ſubſtantially exiſting 
ſpirit; and not a mere powwe- or attribute of God the Father. They 
[ ſays Athanaſius, ſpeaking of his Sabe/lianizing cotemporaries] regard 
the logos [i. e. the word or reaſon] of God, as ſomething fimilar to that 
logos For reaſon] which belongs to the heart of man; and the awi/dom as 
ſomething ſimilar to that which is in the ſoul ; and for this cauſe they 
ſay that God, together with his /ogos, is one per/on, as man with his Ja- 
ges [or reaſon] is one man. In oppolition to all which, he obſerves, 
that St. John upon this hypotheſis could never have affirmed ſas he does 
in the beginning of his Goſpel] that the Jogos was wity Gov ; that 
phraſeology implying a diſtin vita! [and per/onal] exiſtence of his own: 
and not a mere power or attribute of another. © He is a livin power, 
ſays he, and the cauſe of life to others; not like the power of a man, 
by means of which a man is powerful ; for the power of a man is not 
his production or ſon.” Again, The fon is alſo the a of *he Fa- 
ther; not as the wiſdom of a man, by which a man it wiſe; ſnot a mere 
property or attribute ſo called} but wiſdom deriving its exiſtence from a 
wiſe being; and concerning which being it is ſaid, © 79 the only aviſe 
God, thro' Jeſus Chriſt, to whom be glory, &c.” Athano/. contra Sabo ll. 
Ed. Paris, p. Its 655. This rwo-fold ſenſe of the term ah, [ 
mean as it ſignifies either the attribute ſo called, or a perſon poſieſſed of 
it, has made way for a certain * falſe kind of reaſoning, [not to call it 
chicanery) in ſome ancient writers; of which biſhop Bull has produced a 
pretty remarkable inſtance from Dionyſius of Rome. Bull. Deferſ. Fid, Ni- 
cen. p. 327. See FIRsT-Bonx, Eterna/GentraTION, UnMabe, Pavii- 
ANISTS, SABELLIANS, and WEesTERN Empire. See allo URBRBCOT TEA 
and read there © o rawroxgarup Ye.” 6 #7 8 

II mean, that of e the term auiſdbm ſignify ons THING in 
the mgjor propoſition of the ſyllogiſm, and ax , TaHING in 

N | the 


inſtrument or perſon by which any thing 


WIr 


To Wirneg; verb af. 1. To make to fade. 2 To make to Qirink 
bl 


WIT. Ws 

the minor. And the ſame liberty [if I am not miſtaken] often 

occurs in St, Athanaſius himſelf. * decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal moiſture. 
; Wiss, adj. [brye, Sax. vile, Dan. wys, Su. and Du. wuſe, L. Ger. WIr RER-BANb, ft. a piece of iron or band, laid underneath a ſad 
wees, H. Ger.] 1. Judging rightly, particularly matters of life; having dle, about four fingers above the withers of a horſe, to keep e 
ractical knowledge. 2. Diſcreet, ſkilful, dexterous, Tillofſon. 3. pieces of wood that form the bow tight, ; "y 
Skilled in hidden arts. Shakeſpeare. 4. Grave, becoming a wiſe man. W1'THEREDNEsSs, /. [of withered] the ſtate of being faded, fhr; 
Milton. 9 00 . | yelled, or dried. Mortimer. | 5 
Wisg, /ubPt. [pipe, Sax. wyle, Du. weiſe, Ger. guiſe, Fr. guiſa, It.] WiTHERs [of a horſe] is the juncture or joining of the ſhoulder 


manner, way of being or acting. This word in the modern dialect is bones, at the bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper Part of 


often corrupted into aways, wp 4 the ſhoulders, | | 
Wr'stLY, adv. [of wiſe] diſcreetly, judiciouſly, prudently. WrTTHERNAM [in ſome old ſtatutes] ſeems to ſignify an unlayf | 
W1'sENnEss, lt. [of wiſe] wiſdom: obſolete, Spenſer. diſtreſs, made by one who has no right to diſtrain. : 
Wisn, ub. [pire, Sax. wenſth, Du. twualch, Ger.] 1. A longing Wr1'THERSAKE, or WYTHERSAKE [in the laws of king Canutus] 
deſire, a craving. 2. Thing deſired. Milton. 3. Deſire expreſſed. apoſtate, a perfidious renegado. 5 0 
Pope. | W1'THERRUNG, or WiTHeR-WwRUNG [with horſemen] a horle ; 
To Wisn, verb neut. [biycian, Sax. wenlchen, Du. wünſchen, 1 ſaid to be wither-wrung, when he has gotten a hurt in the withers which 
1. To have ltrong deſire, to long. 2. To be diſpoſed or inclined. 4d- is cauſed ſometimes by a bite of a bort, or by a ſaddle being and eſpe 
diſen, 3. It has a flight ſignification of hope. Sidney. cially when the bows are too wide. 8 5 
To Wisu, verb act. 1. To long for, to crave ardently after. 2. To Wir n-HOo“Lp, verb at, pret. with-held, part. paſ. abb. Vol 
To recommend by wiſhing, Shakeſpeare. 3. To imprecate. Shakeſpeare. [of pid-healdan, Sax.] 1. To reſtrain, to keep from action, to bold 
4. Toaſk. Clarendon, © " back. 2. To refuſe, to keep back, to ſtop, to detain what is an 
WrsntpLY, adv. [of wiſhed) eagerly, deſiringly, according to de- other's. = | 8 DE. ; 
' fire : not uſed. Knolles. W1TH-HO'LDEN, part. paſl. of 2wirh-hold [of pid-healdan, Sax.] kept 
Wi'suER, falt. [of wife] 1, One who longs. 2. One who ex- back, ſtopped, ſtayed, | 1 q 
preſſes wiſhes. Shakeſpeare, ' | . | Wir- RHoLD ER, /ſub/t. [of wwith-hbold] one who with-holds. 
W1'sHFUL, adj. [of wiſþ and full] longing, ſhowing deſire. Shake- Wreni'n, prep. {þiSinan, Sax.] 1. In the inſide or inner part of, at 
home. 2. Determines the place or time in which any thing is done, 


Jpeare. es | 
WY'sHFULLY, adv. [of wi/zful] with longing, earneſtly. not beyond. 3. Not longer ago than. 4. Into the reach of, The 


WrskET, /ubſt. a baſket. Ainfworth. 6 IN 
W1sp, fallt. [wiſp, Su. and O. Du.] a ſmall bundle of hay, ſtraw, 


deſperate ſavage ruſh'd within my force. Ozway. 5. In the reach of 
8 e heart or confidence of. 7. Not exceeding. E. In the in. 
cloſure of. | 1 | 


C. : 
To W1sp [or rub ons, a horſe with ſtraau. | 
W:sr, pret, and part. of ci [of piyzan, Sax. to know] known; as, WiTthin-80'ard [ſea term] within a ſhip. 
had I auiſt, i. e. had I known. | | WiTains1'DE, adv. [of within and ide} in the interior parts, 
* . Wr'sra (in old records] a wiſt, or half an hide of land.  « Sharpe. 2 5 
Wr'sTFUL, adj. [piyrpul, Sax.] 1. Attentive, earneſt, full of thought. ITHOU'T, prep, [hud-ouran, Sax. 1. On the outſide. 2. Not 
Gay. 2. It is, uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, for wi/zfu/. I caſt many a with, 3: In a ſtate of abſence from. 4. In the ſtate of not having. 
auff melancholy look towards the ſea. , Beyond, not within the compaſs of. 6. In the negation or omiflion of. 
Wr'sTFULLY, adv. [of wiftful} attentively, earneſtly. Hudibras. 7. Not by the uſe or help of. 8. To learn without book; to learn by 
W1'sTLY, adv. [of wis] attentively, earneſtly. . Shakeſpeare. | heart, 9. With exemption from, 8 | 
To Wir, verb neut. [prean, Sax. weten, Du. and L. Ger.] to know. Wirnour, adv, 1. Not on the inſide. 2. Out of doors, 3. Ex- 
This word is now only uſed in the phraſe, 4 wr, that is to ſa. * ternally, not in the mind. che | 
WIr ye, [a law term, common in deeds} #now ye. | Wirnour, cenjuction, unleſs, if not, except: not in uſe, Sidvey, 
War, ſubſt. [ pix, p xeþrc, Sax. gewit, Du.] 1. The powers of the WiTyouT-BoaD [ſea-term] without or out of a ſhip. 
mind, the intellects. This is the original ſignification. 2. Imagina- WIr zOoV'rEN, prep. [proutan, Sax.] without: obſolete. Spenſer, 
tion, quickneſs of fancy. z. Sentiments 1328 by quickneſs of fan- To WIr ESA v [of pid-pecgan, Sax. ] to gainſay, to contradict. 
Cy. 4. A man of genius. 5. A man of fancy, ſenſe, and judgment. To WirnsrA xp, verb ad. of auith and fland; of prio-prandan, Sax. 
Dryden. 6. A perion who is endued with wit. 7. [In the plural] to oppoſe, to reſiſt, to gainſtand. ä 5 
ſound mind, intelle& not crazed. 8. Contrivance, ſtratagem, power of WirnsrANDER, /. [of withſtand] an opponent, a reſiſting power. 
expedients. At their avits ends. L*Eftrange. 55 aleigh. _ 
N. B. Wit, [according to Mr. Locke] conſiſts in the quick and ready Wr'Tawind, /ub/. the herb bind- weed. 
aſſembling of two or more things that agree; and the province of judg- WITTE, abt. e Sax. ] an oſier, a willow. 
ment lies chiefly in the careful enquiry wherein they differ; and this cir- Wr'TLEss, 44j. [of evit] being without wit, wanting underſtanding. 
cumſtance is aſſigned as the reaſon why theſe two characters are ſeldom WI“ TLIx, /b. [diminitive of ait] a pretender to wit, a perſon of 


Wirnix, adv. 1. In the inner parts, inwardly. 2. In the mind, 


found in one and the ſame ſubject. But be that as it will, tis certain, petty ſmartneſs. = ÞJ 
Ve are too often deceived with the #r/# appearance of things; and the not WI rxEss, /b. [prenexre, Sax. vidnes, Dan. witne, Su.] 1. At- _— . 0 
taking care to enquire wherein they acrEe, and wherein they bir ER, teſtation, teſtimony. 2. One who gives teſtimony, one who teſtifies 3 * 3 
has occaſioned much confuſion of ideas, and conſequently much falſe rea- thing. 3. With a Witneſs; effectually, to a great degree, ſo as to leave 7 | S 
ſoning and error. See DirFeRENCE [with logicians] Wispou, WorD, ſome laſting mark or teſtimony behind; a low phraſe. Jobnſon. 0 
C1RCUMINCESSION, and Chriſtian Wokshir, compared. | The Two WIr NESssES [in divinity}. ſhould ſeem to be from St. John“ al 
 W:ircn, ſubft. [piece, of prglian, to enchant, or picman, Sax. to di- deſcription of them in Rewelax. e. 11. v. 3. Cc. that part of the Chrif- | 

vine] 1. An enchantreſs or ſorcereſs, a woman given to unlawful arts. an profeſſors, which ſtill adhered to the good old apeſfolic doctrine un- | 
2, Ie Sax. ] a winding ſinuous bank. 4 fs der the great apoftacy ; and of whom it is there foretold, that they ſhould | 5: 
Io Wirtcn, verb ad, [from the ſubſt.] to bewitch, to enchant, prophecy in Sackcloth, i. e. bear their teſtimony againſt the errors and 3 to 
corruptions of the times, but in'a diſtreſſed and afflicted ſtate, for 1260 3 Ao 


Shakeſpeare. | N 
Wiren-cxarr [of picce, a witch, and cnæpr, Sax. art.] the art of years. But it is not ſo eaſy to determine whether called /ao by way & ä wh 
bewitching, the practices of witches. alluſion (as ſome have thought) to thoſe ancient pairs, of Moſer and . 

Witch Eln, a kind of elm. | TTY: | Aaron, or Elijah and Eliſba; add if you will, Zerubbabe! and Joſcua: | 
; Wr'ircazry, fub/t. [of witch] enchantment. Raleigh and Milton, or from their original diſtribution correſpondent to the Ea/tern and Weſterr 
Wirtcna Haxle-tree, a ſhrub. 8 churches ; for go rEH went hand in band in corrupting the faith once deli 
Wr'rcrarT, /ubſt. [of wit and craft] contrivance, invention. Ob- wered to the ſaints, and under both God had ſtill a remnant. See Nevil. 

- ſolete, 575 1 8 c. 12. v. 17, and e. 11. v. 4-6. compared with Zacariab, c. 4. v. 1— 
WIr- RACK ER, /ub/. [of wit and cracker] a joker, one who breaks 14. This AH inction [or prophetic ſealing] was made in the 4th cen- 

a jeſt. Shakeſpeare. | ; tury, between the f of pagari/m, and the irruption of the apart 
" Wr'tworn, /ub/t. [of wwit and worn] one that feeds on wit, a canker nations; as appears from Rev. c. 6, 7, and 8, compared. But as b) 
of wit. B. Tohn/ong. 720 this irruption a conſiderable chect [not to ſay ſuſpenſion] was given 4 

- ToWirs, ns. [þrean, Sax. ] to blame, to reproach. Spenſer. that perſecuting power, by which the court-religion was gftabliſhed 45 
Wir, ſalſt. [pree, Sax. ] blame, reproach, Spen/er. ſupported, for this reaſon I ſuppoſe the witneſſes are not ſaid as yet 0 
Wirn, prep. Ipid, Sax. ved, Dan.) 1. A particle denoting in company enter on their /ackcl/ath-ſtate, a ſtate which ſhould endure for boy Saua 
2. By; noting the cauſe. 3. Noting the means. 4. Noting the the commencement of which we have aſſigned from Sir Iſaac day "0 
inſtrument. 5. On the fide of, for. 6. In oppoſition to, in competition under the word WzsTERN Empire. I ſhall only add, that Will 400 6 
or conteſt. 7. Noting compariſon. 8. In fociety or union. 9. In ap- and ſome other modern writers have ſuppoſed what St. Fohn in tue F 
pendage ; _— pins Nenne or concomitance. 10. In mutual dealing, chapter further predi&s concerning theſe witne/es, to have den 55 
11. Noting confidence; as, I truſt you a all my ſecrets; or, I truſt in the Waldenſes; who were indeed expell'd by the court of Savoy If 
all my ſecrets 4avith you. 12. In 54 Mey" 13. Noting connexion. the vallies of Piedmont, and did repoſſeſs t _— "er tees 
10. a | / 


14. Immediately after. 15. Amongſt. Upon. Addiſon. 17. In country [ſword in hand] about three years and ar this 
conſent ; noting parity of ſlate, : | pulſion. But not to obſerve that it will admit of a debate, ow, 37 
Wir, inſeparable in compoſition as a prefix, denotes an oppoſition people can be ſaid to have retained the primitive faith, W 2 1 
or privation; as in withfland, & c. | % | 388 of antiquity ran no higher than the Aaſtins, for 2 'An 
 Wirua't, adv. [of with and all; þibal, Sax.] 1. Along with the Chry/offoms ; for theſe are the only church writers which they are 4 cor- 
reſt, lizewiſe, at the ſame time. 2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers tho? in juſtice to them it muſt be own'd, they kept clear of N 
where we now uſe with, Tillot/on. x | ruptions of the Romiſh church ; yet even this ayers * | 
0 


tain judicious writer obſerves] comes ſo much 


Wiru-rhar, thereupon. | that 
Wirg- Child, teeming; breeding. juſtly thought to be meant by the re/urrefion here 1 ſo call i 


To Witnpra'w, werb ach. [of pid and dnagan, Sax. ] 1. To draw I ſays he] Iook upon it, but as a prowidentia/ congru i- 
away from, to withhold, to take bak, to K of 2. To call away, — a * ee of a Rh greater /;fe, and that 5 1 mo : 
to make to retire. | tual nature, Than what has yet happened to them.” An fant fon 
To Wir nog Aw, werb neut. to retreat, to retire. W applies much the ſame remark to n= imper fection of N 4 p: 243 
W1THDRA'WING ROOM, /ub/?. [of withdraw and room] wan ſpehind mation in general. Book L the Rewelaf. paraphrazed, Ed. | 244 Cnol- 
. . Om ee Say 76 IH Fai a6. | # fs See WESTERN Empire, 0 CELicol i, EuNOMIANS 
1'THE, ful. 1. A willow twig. 2. and, rly. a band of $sapzs and Jacopitss compared. a ; of bis 
(Wigs pi Fe: Sox fignifies a band.) 722 I Eye ene a 3 who teſtifies upon the evidence 
o Wr'THER, verb neut. I ze bi ðenod, Sax. dry, faded] 1. To fade, fight. 15 4 
to grow ſapleſs, to be dried up. 2. To waſte, io pine away. Temple, Far Wirness, a perſon who teſtifies upon dns : 
3. To loſe or want animal moiſture, Dryden, ; N hearing. n | 


» 


I gannt 


vidence of l 
To 


: 


« 


WOL. 
To Wir ESS, verb act. ſprean, Sax. witna, Su.] to atteſt,” to ſub- 
ſcribe a writing as a witneſs, 
To WiTness, verb xeut. to bear witneſs. , 
WirxEss, interj. an exclamation ſignifying that a perſon or thing 


may atteſt it. 
To bear WitNess [of preneyxe, of prran, Sax. ] to bear a teſtimo- 


ny to. 
> be Witness [or god-father] to a child. | 
WirxkEss my Hand, in teſtimony of which I fign my hand. 


. Wr'TsNAPPER, [of auit and ſnap] one who affects repartee. Shake- 


fpeare. 


Wr'TxEY, a town in Oxfordſhire, 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 
miles from London, 

WrY'TTAaL, or WYTToL, fub/?. pixxol, conſcious to himſelf, of prean, 
Sax. to know] onE'who knows hiinfelf to be a cuckold and is contented. 
Shakeſpeare. 3 a 

"Wr'TTED, adj. [of wit] endued with wit; as ha{f-auzzted, of a ſlen- 
der wit; dull-qwitted, ſtupid ; quick-witted, of an acute genius. 

Wir rE“NA- Gemotes I pbrætena-emoty, Sax. ] the council or aſſembly 
of the Saxon nobility, in aſſiſtance to the king. ö 
WI 'rTieisu, al. [of witty] a quaint filly ſaying, a mean attempt 
at wit. Aadi ſon. 

WI“ rrII r, adv. [of auitiy] 1. Artfully, acutely, ingeniouſly, cun- 
ningly. 2. With flight of imagination. „ wh 

-W1'TTiNEss, ab. [of witty] the quality of being witty. Spen/er. 

WrTTINGLY, adv. [of witting, knowing, þizinx, to weet or know, 
þreendhc, Sax.] knowingly, not ignorantly; by deſign. gf. 7 

Wi'rrv, adj. [prez1x, Sax. witzig, H. Ger.] 1, Full of wit, judi- 

cious, ingenious. 2. Full of imagination. 3. Sarcaſtic, full of taunts. 
Wi'rrorl. See WiTTaAL. | | 
Wr'TTorLLY, adj. [of witts/] cuckoldy. Shakeſpeare. 
W1'Twar, a bird. ; | 
To Wave, verb neut. [bipian, Sax.] to take to wife, to marry. 
Shakeſpeare. | | | 
To Wive, verb act. 1. To marry to a wife. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 

take for a wife. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Wi ver v, adj. [of wive] belonging to a wife. Sidney. 

WI ven [in heraldry] an animal with wings and feet like a bird, 
but the tail, c. like a ſerpent; or a fort of flying ſerpent, the upper 

part reſembling a dragon, and the lower a ſerpent. - 

Wr'vzLsCoMB, a town in Somerſhire, 128 computed, and 153 mea- 
ſured miles from London. 
W1rves, the plural of Wirz ; which ſee, -  - 

 Wr/zarp, abt. [of pire, Sax. and aerd, Du. nature, from w/e. 

Jobnſon] a ſorcerer, a conjurer, an enchanter. It had probably at firſt 

a laudable meaning. | 1 

Woap, /ub. pod, or pad, Sax. fierce or furious] an herb uſed in 
dying blue, and with which the ancient Britons painted their bodies, 
eſpecially their faces, with frightful figures, to make them look terrible 
to their enemies. | | 

To Woap, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to dye blue with woad. | 

Wo'surnN, a town in Bedfordſhire, 37 computed, and 44 meaſured 
miles from London. E | | 

Woe, or Wo [po, pa, or bæ, Sax. Woe, Du. vee, Dan. ve, Lat. vas, 
Gr.] 1. Grief, miſery, ſorrow. 2. It is often uſed in denunciations, quo 

- | be ; or in exclamations of ſorrow, wo zs ; anciently avo warth, pa, pon . 

Sax. 3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curſe. 4. Wo ſeems, in phraſes 

ol denunciation or imprecation, to be a ſubſtantive ; and in exclamation, 
an adjective, as particularly in the following lines: 

Woe are we, Sir ! you may not live to wear 
| All your true followers out. Shakeſpeare. . 

5. Vo is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a ſtop or ceſfation ; from the particle 
| 2 pronounced by carters to their horſes when they would have them 

op. : : 

een , adj, [of wo and begone] loſt in wo, diſtracted or over- 
whelmed with wo. Shakeſpeare. | h 
Wo'pen [of boden, Sax. i. e. fierce or furious] was the firſt or chief 
god of the ancient Teutones, Germans, Saxons, and other northern na- 
tions; but more particularly of the Goths, Teutones, Germans, and 
Saxons. He was, according to their notions, to be appeaſed with ſa. 
crifices no leſs than human, and to be made propitious by many barba- 
rous rites. To him they made their prayers before a battle; and when 
they had obtained victory, they ſacrificed ſuch priſoners to him as they 
had taken in battle. From this idol the fourth day of the week received 
its name of Wodenr- dæg, which we now call Veangſday. This Voden 
was the father of Thor, or Jupiter (according to ſome) and the Mars, 
or as others ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. 

Wor r, the obſolete part. paſſ. from t waft. Shaktſpeare. 

Wo'rvL, adj. [of popul, Sax.] 1. Sorrowful, ſad, afflicted, mourn- 
ing, unhappy. - 2. Calamitous, afflictive. 3. Wretched, paltry ;,ſorry. 
What ae tuff! Pope. 5 5 

Wo'FuLLY, adv, [of woeful] 1. Dolefully, ſorrowfully. 2. Wretch- 
edly. In a ſenſe of contempt. South. | 

WolrulxzEss, wretchedneſs. DES LES, 

Wo'xixo, a town in Surry, 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles 
from London. | | 

Word ſþolb, Sax.]. a champain land free from wood, a down. 


ne oh, as, Benx· pold, Bert-wold, an illuſtrious governor, &c, alſo an 


Wort, fab}. irr. plur. Wol vzs pulp, Sax. ultf, Dan. and Su, wolf, 


| Wild dog that devours ſheep; a beaſt of prey ſo called. 2. {With ſur⸗ 
| geons] a ſort of eating ulcer.” Brow, 

„ Wo'LF-DOG, ſubft. [of wolf and dog] 1. A dog of a very large breed, 
kept to guard ſheep, 2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf. 

I Wo'Lr-man. See Were-woLF. | 90 

Wor- onrH [polp-monar, Sax. ] the month of January, in which 
| 5 are moſt ravenous. | | . 

I O'LF'S-BANE, l. I pulp - bana, Sax. ] a poiſonous herb. ;- aconite. 

Wo'LF's-MILx, 42 bp Ly Arne Neg 4 
Wolrr's-roorz [with horſemen] is a name given to the exceſſiye 
meight of ſome of the grinders, which ſhoot out points as they increaſe 
length, and not only prick the tongue, but hurt the lips in feed- 


* 


dd 226 meaſured miles from London, 


* 


Hence, in compoſition in proper names, it denotes a prefe& or 2 Fe 


Du. and Ger. wolb, Teut. of witworn, Celt. to devour] 1. A kind of O 


| . a town in the biſhoprick of Durham, 190 computed, turf, which is of a woodcack colour, and is not good. 


W O O 


Wo'lL vst, adj. [of wolf, Walffh is more proper. $obnfon] the na- a 


ture and form of a wolf, ravenous. 
Wo'LvISHLY, adv. [of welvifþ] ravenoully. 
Wo'LvisHNess, ſubf. [of wolf] ravenouſneſs. 


Worrkx, in Northumberland, 237 computed, and 327 meaſured 


miles from London. 

Wo'LVER HAMPTON, a town in Staffordſhire, 98 computed, and 117 
meaſured miles from London. 

Wo'Lwicn, a town in Kent, 7 computed and g meaſured miles from 


London. 


Wo'uax, irreg. plur. Women [bypman, þymman, Sax. whence we 
yet pronounce women in the plural 2w!mmen. Sinner. The diſtinguiſh» 
ing name for the male ſex was in Sax. pen, pene, or pend, of were, weh- 
tawair, Celt. from whence likewiſe the Latin wir] 1. The female of the 
human race. 2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank; as, a lady's 
Woman, Or waiting woman. 

A Woman of A Town, a courtezan. 


To Woman, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] to make pliant like a woman. 
Shakeſpeare. So L 


Wo'MaxEeD, ach. [of woman] united or accompanied with a woman. 


Shakeſpeare. 


WomMan-na'TER, /ub/t. [of weman and hater] one that has an aver- 


fion for the female ſex. 


Wo'ManneaD, or Wo'Maxnood, /h. [of woman] the ftate, cha- 


racter or collective qualities of a woman: Obſolete, | 
To Wo'manize, verb a#. [of woman} to ſoſten, to emaſculate, to 
effeminate. It is proper, but uſed ſeldom. | 
Wo'MANK1ND, /#b//, [of women and kind] the female ſex, the race of 
women. Addi/en. e | 
Wo'MANLY, adj. [of woman] 1. Becoming a woman, feminine; not 
maſculine. Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. Not girliſh. Arbuthnot, 
| WoO'MANLY, adv. [of woman] in the manner of a woman; effemi- 


nately, © 


Wo'maNisn, adj. [þimmane, Sax.] like or ſuitable to a woman, ef- 
feminate. | | 

Wows, ſubſt. [wamba, Goth. wæmb, Iſl. pamb, Sax.) 1. The ma- 
trix of a woman, the place where the fœtus is produced in the mother, 
2. The place whence any thing in general is produced. Dryden. 

To Won, verb ad. [from the fabſt.) to incloſe, to breed in ſecret. 
Shake ꝓcare. . 

Wo'mBY, aj. [of womb] capacious. Shakeſpeare. 

Wo'MEN, plur. of Woman, See Woman. 

Won [of _1nnan, Sax.] pret. and part. paſſ. of to win. ; 

To Wox, verb neut. Lone, Sax. wohnen, Ger.] to dwell, to have 
abode : Not in uſe. Milion. | 

Won, /ub/t. [from the verb] dwelling, habitation : Obſolete. Spen/er. 

Wo'xnpes, fab. [punden, of pundpian, Sax. wonder, Du. wunder, 
Ger. wuntar, Teut.] 1. Admiration, aſtoniſhment ; ſurprize cauſed by 
ſomething unuſual or unexpected. 2. Cauſe of wonder, an admirable 
or ſtrange thing, ſomething more or greater than can be expected. 3. 
Any thing mentioned with wonder. The ane of all tongues. Milton. 

To Wo'xper, verb neut. [hunvpan, Sax. undret, Dan. undra, Su, 
wonderen, Du. wundern, Ger, wuntarn, Teut.] to, admire at, to be 
ſtruck with admiration, to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo as to be aſtoniſhed: 
Commonly with at, ſometimes after, and ſometimes without either. 

LIL; adj. [of wonder and full] altoniſhing, ſurprizing, ad- 
mirable, X | 

WorDERFUL, adv. to a wonderful degree: Improperly uſed in 
2 Chronicles. 

Wo'nDERFULLY, adv. [of wonderful] ſurpriſingly. 

Wo'nDERPFULNESsS, the ſurpriſing quality of: any thing. 

Wo'nDERMEXNT, ub. [of wonder] amazement, aſtoniſhment. Not in 
uſe, except in low language. Spenſer and Bacon. 

Wo'xdERovus, or Wo xDRtous, adj. [of wonder. The latter is con- 
trated from the former] 1. Admirable, ſtrange, ſurpriling. 2. [It is 
barbarouſly uſed for an adverb. Jobnſon.] In a ſtrange degree. Dryden. 
See WONDERFUL, 995 | | 

Wo'xDEROU:LY, or Wo'NDROUSLY, adv. [of awonderous or wondrous] 
to a ſtrange degree. Dryden. | | 

Wonr, /ub/t. [from the verb; of zepuna, of zepuntan, Sax. wond, 
Su. to be accuſtomed to] uſe, cuſtom, habit: Out of uſe. Mi. 


fon. 


To WoxT, or To be Wont, verb nent. pret. and part. woxT (ge- 
woonen, gewohnt, Du. from gewahnen, Ger. punian or zepunian, Sax. ] 
to be uſed or accaſtomed to, to uſe. Spenſer and Locke. ; 

Wo'NDERSTRUCK, adj. [of wonder and flruct] amazed. 

Won, or WAN, Sax. a field or meadow. | 

Won'T, /ab/t. an abbreviation of ai not. 

WonrT [þand, Sax.] a mole. & 2 

Wo'xTED, part. adj. [from wont] accuſtomed, uſed, uſual. 

Wo'nTEeDNEss, /ub/?. [of avonted] ſtate of being accuſtomed to: Not 
in uſe. K. Charles. 5 | 
Wo'urrEss, adj. [of wont] unaccuſtomed, unuſual. Spenſer. 

Wo'xnTL1NGs, the young of cattle : A provincial word. 

To Woo, verb act. [pozan, apogod, Sax. courted] 1. To love, te 


court. 2. To court ſolicitouſly, to invite with importunity. Milton. 


To Woo, verb neut. to court, to make love to. Dryden. 
Woo“ ER, /ubft. [poge ge, Sax. ] a ſweetheart. | 
Woop, ad. [wobs, Goth. wuht, Ger. wod, Teut and Sax. rage, fury, 


woed, Da.] mad, furious, raging : Obſolete, Sgenſer. 


Wood, /«b//. ſpubu, Sax. wobb, Su. bout, timber, woudt, Du. and 
. Ger. a foreſt] 1. A large and thick plantation of trees, a ſpot of 


pound beſet with trees and ſhrubs that grow ſpontaneouſly. 2. The 


ubſtance of trees; timber. , 
Woopane'wone, /ubP. a plant. ; 
Woop and Word (with mariners] is when two pieces are let into each 


other, ſo that the wood of one joins cloſe to the other, 


Woo'psinp, or Woopsixe, ſabſi. I pod - bind. Sax.} honey-ſuckle. 
Woo'pcase, 3 {with gunners] a caſe made of two pieces of hol- 


low wood, ſo that the wood of the one joins cloſe to the other, like two 
half cartridges to put into the bore of a cannon. - | 
Woo pcocx, jubft. [puba coc, Sax.] 1. A wild fowl, being a bird of 
paſſage with a long bill, whoſe food is not known. 2. A word ludi=s 
crouily uſed for a dunce. * 2 


- 
4 


'Woopcock Soil [in huſbandry] ground that hath a ſoil under the 


. { 


 Weo'vao. 
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Woo'peD, adj. [of wood] ſupplied with wood. Arbus hnot. 
Woo'p-corn, a certain quarftity of oats or other grain, in ancient 
times given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for liberty to pick up 
dead and broken wood. | 
Woo pMoN RR, ah. [of pubu, and mangene, Sax.] a timber-mer- 
chant, a woodſeller.* | 5 ; 
Woo'pcuLvER, or Woo'peP1DGEoN, ſub. a kind of wild pigeon. 
Woo'p-DRINK, /ubf?, [of wood and drink] a decoction or infuſion of 
medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras and the like. Fler. | 
WooorR ET TER, ſub, [þubu, Sax. and freter, L. Ger. a devourer] 
an inſect, a kind of wood-worm. . | 
Woo'DLaANnD, Joſe a 1 in countries where are many woods; 
ound covered with woods. ; 
Woo'oLARK, ſabſt. a ſinging bird, a ſort of wild lark. 
Woo'pLovse, /ub/?. the millepes, an inſect. LS 
Woo'pMaN, fab. [of ood and man] 1. A ſportſman, a hunter. 
Pope. 2. Moadmen are officers of a foreſt, who have the charge of look- 
ing after the king's woods. | 
F 00/DMOTE, an ancient name of the foreſt court, now called the 
court of attachments. | | | 
Woo'/pnoTE, ſubſt. wild muſic. Milton. | 
Woo'pnyMPn, 1407 [of weed and nymph] Dryad. Milton. 
 Woop-o'rFERING, ſubft. wood burnt on the altar. | 
Woo'pPECKER, ſubſi. [of word and peck ;' picus martius, Lat.] a bird 
that picks and hollows trees with its bill. 
WooDbyPIDGEON, See WooDCULVER. 12 
Woop-PLEA Court [in the foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire] a court there 
held for determining all matters of wood, and feeding of cattle, 
 Woo'proOOE, /ub/t. an herb. Ainſworth.” * | 
Woo'DsAGE, an herb. | | 
Woo'psaRE, /ub/t. The froth called woogſare, being like a kind of 
ſpittle, is foynd upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. Bacon. 
WoopszRE, ſub/?. [of wood and ſere] the time when there is no ſap 
in the tree. Tuſſer. 5 0 
Woo'psniPEt [putu-pnipe, Sax. ] a fowl. 
Woo Sorrel [oxys, Lat. a plant. 8 
Woo'pwaRD, /ub/?, [of wood and ward) a foreſter ; an officer of a 


foreſt who walks with a foreſt bill and takes cognizance of all offences 
committed, at the next ſwainmote or court of attachments. : 
Woo'pwax, an herb. : 15 
Woo'pBR1DGE, a town in Suffolk, 62 computed and 75 meaſured 
miles from London. | | | 
Woo'peN, adj. [of word] 1. Made of wood, ligneous. 2. Clumſy, 
awkward. Shakeſpeare and Collier. ' 
Woo'pceLD [in old law] 1. The gathering or cutting wood within 
a foreſt. 2. Money paid} for the ſame to the foreſters. 3. An immu- 
nity or freedom from this payment by the king's grant. 
179 Jubſt. [of word and bol] a place where wood is laid up. 
« F DWUIPS. | . 
7 Woo bin Ess [of woody] the ſtate of having wood, fulneſs of wood. 
Woo pv. x [pubixz, Sax.] 1. Full of woods or trees. 2. Conſiſt- 
ing of wood, lignedus. 3. Relating to woods. FR | 
o0 ER, /ubſt. [of woe] a ſweetheart, one who courts a woman. 
*Woor, /ubſt. [of wove; pepra, Sax.] 1. The thread interwoven croſs 
the warp, the weft. 2. Texture; cloth in general. Pope, | 
Woo'1NGLY, adv. [of ooing] pleaſingly, ſo as to invite ſtay. Shake- 
are. | 
| Woor,, ſ#b/.. [pulle, Sax. ulle, Su. woll, Du. and Ger.] 1. A matter 
for clothing, which grows on ſheep ; the fleece of ſheep. 2. Any ſhort 


* 


tick hair. Shaktſpeare. 


Woo'r-comBER [pul-Eamben, Sax. ] one whoſe profeſſion it is to comb 
wool. _ 05 | 
' WoO'LLEN, adj. * pullen, Sax. ullen, Su. wollen, Du. and Ger. 
wool] made of wool, not finely dreſſed: and thence uſed likewiſe for 
any thing coarſe. Shakeſpeare, 
Woo'LL EN, /ub/. cloth made of wool. Pope. | 
Woo'LLEN-DRAPER, one who retails all manner of woollen manu- 
factures, eſpecially cloth. | | 
Woo'LFELL, /ubft. [of wool and fell] ſkin not ſtripped of the wool. 
Woo'LLy, adj. Jo pull iz, Sax.] 1. Made of wool, clothed with 
| wool. 2. Reſembling wool. - \ 
Wool. L xess, ah. [of woolly] woolly quality. | 
Woo'L-DRIVERs, thoſe perſons who buy wool in the country, and 
( it to the clothers or market towns to ſell it again. 5 
 Woo't-Pack, or Woo'L-sacx, "og [of avool, F aur and /act] 1. A 
bag of wool, a bundle of wool. 2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe 
of lords. 3. Any thing balky without weight. The tame ewoolpack 


cy. Cleaueland. 
00'L 
1 


” 


'L-STAPLE, a City, town, or any place appointed for the ſale of 


Woo'LwaRD, adv. [of wool and award] in. wool: Not uſed. Shake- 
Woo'L-winDERs, thoſe perſons who wind up the fleeces of wool, in 
order to be packed and ſold, into a bundle, it being cleanſed according 
to ſtatute. . | 
| Woo'sTrED. See WorsTED. | 
Wo'xctsTER, a city in Worceſterſhire, is 85 computed and 112 mea- 
ſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Worp, Jabft [pþopd, ponder, Sax. oede, Dan. woordte, Du. worte, 
Ger. waurdaft, Teut.] 1. A diſtin& articulate ſound agreed on by men 
to convey their thoughts and ſentiments by; a ſingle part of ſpeech. 2. 
A ſhort diſcourſe. 3. Talk, diſcourſe: Commonly uſed in the plural. 
4- Diſpute; verbal contention. 5. Language. 6. Promiſe, 7. Sig- 
nal, token. 8. Account, tidings, meſſage. 9. Declaration. 10. Af- 
firmation. 11. Scripture, word of God. 12. The ſecond perſon of the 
ever adorable trinity: A ſcriptural term. 
Wor [in an army. &c.] is ſome word that is given to be the token 
or mark of diſtinction, by which ſpies or treacherous perſons are known ; 


it ſerves likewiſe to 8 ſurprizes. 
The Won, or Wor of God [ Logos in Greek] one of thoſe titles by 


which the Son of God is characteriſed in ſeripture, John, c. i. v. i. 
compared with Apocalypſe, c. xix. v. 13. ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from 
his being (as St. Athanaſius, and St. reneus long before him well ex- 


preſſed ii) the Egunnus, or Interpreter of God the Father, i. e.' the chief 


agent by whom his will is conveyed to other beings. Et ip/e autem Pa- 
iris 


* i 


interpretator werbum.—Iren, Ed. Grabe. p. 335. „ as the ſured miles from London. 


WOR 


ſame term in the Greek language does alſo ſignify reaſon ; this ſenſe # 


was alſo included: and reaſon ſignifying either the power and faculty ſo 
called, or (as in the caſe before us) an intelligent divine perſon ; this di 
ſtinction ſhould be kept in view ; otherwiſe we may ſometimes be i 
when converſing with antiquity : If, for inſtance, we conſult Lena s, 


Fa. Grabe, p. 138.—Inmo magis irsE Dkus, cum fit verbum, &c. Here 
© ſignißes a power or attribute in Go THE FaTHER ; and ſo alſo, p. 136, 
Not ſo in that paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus ; where addreſſing himielf 


to a Gentile in terms borrowed from their own rites, he ſays, ** If wil. 
ling, be thou alſo initiated, and thou ſhalt perform the ſacred dance with 
angels, around the UNBEGOTTEN, and unperiſbable, and only true God 
{meaning the FIRsT Cavust and FaTHER of the univerſe] Goo Tr 
Word joining in the hymn [or to expreſs it ſtill cloſer to the original 
Huning together] with us.” For in this place it manifeſtly ſignifies a 
ivine Perſon ſo called; and whom a few lines after he ſliles, “ the one 
High Prieſt of the one God and Father; whole praiſes he accordingly ce. 
lebrates; as being at the head of all that worſhip which is pay'd both by 
men and angels to the ont 8UPREME. Clem. Alex. Admonitio ad Genie; 
Ed. Paris, p. 74, 75. See Mess1an and Wisbom compared. f 
* It was ſo by Juſtin Martyr ; who. conſidered the Son as being (un. 

der God) the ſource or fountain from whence all that reaſon, 
which is found in men or angels, is derived. Apolog. I. Ed 

R. Steph. p. 134. On this foot it was that St. Fu/tin elſewhere 
advanced that truly generous and moſt catholic ſentiment, * that 
Secrates and all who (in all ages of the world) have lived like 

him, according to reaſon, were MEN OF CHRIST.“ And to the 

ſame effect with St. Juſtin, his diſciple Tatian ſtiles the Son, 
„Aero. amo Nya Surapeu, i. e. a reaſon [or intelligent be- 

ing] derived from the rational [or intellectual] power of God." 

The like uſe of this term occurred in St. Origen, Tertullian, and 

_ others: Not to add, in Philo the Few, who obſerves, that 

God has many words [or intelligent beings :]. but there is on- 

ſo called by way of eminence hos all the reſt ; whom Philo 

calls, „his mo? ancient word;“ and affirms of him that he 5 


TipeoCurar®» v en yereots, 7. e, the ole of things that came into 


* being.” 1 could have wiſh'd to have carry d this critical enquiry 
ſomewhat further, wiz. into the Chalate paraphraſe : But of all 
the numerous citations, - which Dr. Alix has produced from 
thence, I fear, not one is ſufficient to prove his paint; not one, 
but which may be accounted for, by a particular dom of the 
Chaldee tongue, by which the <word of any being, whether divine 

or human, ſignifies that Be1NG niMseELF. See Wisbom, Tiug, 
_ 'Tarranisrs, and FigsT Cavst compared. 1 
To ſend Wok, or a meſſage. 

To leave Won d, or an anſwer for any one. 

By Word of Mouth, expreſſed in words. 

Word for Wok d, conceived, expreſſed or copied in the very fame 
words without any alteration. 

WorD-Book, a nomenclator, or dictionary. 

To Wor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to diſpute. I F/ange. 

To Wor, verb act. to expreſs or indite in proper terms. 

Wo'zpiness [of wordy] talkativeneſs, verboſeneſs. 

Wo'rvy, adj. [þondixz, Sax.] abounding in words, verboſe. 

Wors, pret. of wear. See To Weak. 

To Worx, verb neut. worked, wrought, irreg. pret. and part. paf. 
bonht, poeonht, or þnogd, Sax. peoncan, Sax, weicken, Du. werchen, 
wireken, Ger.] 1. To labour, to toil, to travel. 2. To be in action, 
to be in motion. 3. To act, to carry on operations. 4. To act as 3 
manufacturer. 5. To ferment. 6. To operate, to have effect. 7. 10 
obtain by * 8. To operate as a purge or other phyſic. 9. To 
act as on an object; with oz or »por. 10. To make way. Body ſhall 


up to ſpirit wort. Milton. 11. To be toſſed or agitated. 


To Won x, verb af. 1. To make by degrees. 2. To labour, to 
manufacture. 3. To bring by agtion into any ſtate. 4. To influence 
by ſucceſſive impulſes. 5. To produce, to effect. 6. To manage. 7: 
To Fu to labour; to exert. 8, To embroider with a needle. 9. 7 
avork out; to effect by toil. 10. To work out ; to eraze, to efface. II. 
To work up; to raiſe. | 

To Worx a Horſe [in horſemanſhip] upon voii, or bead, and 
haunches, in or between two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him go 
ſide ways upon two parallel lines. 
Work, fabPt. U peonc, or bonc, Sax. weark, Su. werck, Du. Ger. 
and Tea] 1. Labour, pains in doing any thing. 2. A late of 4 
bour. 3. Bungling attempt. 4. Flowers or embroidery of the neecic- 
5. Any fabric or compages of art, 6. Action, feat. 7. Any us 
made. 8. Management, treatment. 9. To ſet on avork; to employ, 0 
engage, 10. Deeds. | 

Wo'rKER, ſub/t. [of work] one that works. 1 hely- 
2 K-DAY, every day in the week, excepting Sunday A 7 

8. A ; 
Wo'sx FELLOW, ſub/?. [of work and fellow] one engaged 1n the 
work with another, 4 houſe] in 
Wo'Rk-HouszE, or Wo AK IN G- Housk, /ubPt. [of u ak cue; 
eneral is any houſe or place ſet apart for carrying on 21 . pi 
ut is more particularly applied to certain houſes built in M9 gi of the 
corporations appropriated for the employment and maintenan 
poor; or where idlers and vagabonds are condemned to 3 5 3 
ä rev wg 1 oe and day] day on which labc 
mitted ; not the ſabbath. Shakeſpeare. — . 

WonxxMAu, ab. 1 4 dax.] ä an artificer or maker of any 


We h x] artificial. 
0/REMANLIKE, adj. [of penc-man and Felice, Sax. n 
Wo'RKMANLY, RE Le) ilful, well performed; W 


ſame 


manlike. | | — 
. ady. ſkilfully, in a manner becoming a wor 
Shakeſpeare. 5 1 


ede Feed, ripe Sr, r 
eber, fot e and e te rene 
9 ks, plur. of woxx {in military affairs] all the enten ww” 
the body ee place; as, entavoris are thoſe without the $8 
8 a town in Nottinghamſhire, 110 computed and my 
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Wonxwon x, ſabſt. [of work and —_— 1. A woman {killed in 
needle-work. 2. A woman that works for hife. 
Wo'xxy-var, al. (corrupted from working-day. Jobnſon] the day 
not the ſabbath. - | 
Wos Up, /#b/t. polo, Sax.] 1. The univerſe. World is the great 
collective idea of all bodies whatever. Locke. 2. Syſtem of beings. 3. The 
earth ; the terraqueous globe. 4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 5. Buſineſs 
of life ; trouble of life. 6. Public life. 7. Mankind, the generality of 
the people: An byperbolical expreſſion for many, 8. A ſecular life, in 
oppoſition to a religious life. 9. 7% World to come; a future life. 10. 
World is often made uſe of as an expletive term, e. g. I know not in the 
avorld what to do. He minds nothing in the world. 11. A great deal or 
a great number; as, a world ol riches, a world of company. 12. 
Courſe of life. Lo begin the world. Clariſſa. 13. Univerſal empire. 
14. The manners of men. 15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder: 
Obſolete. It was a world to fee. Knoles, 16. Time. A ſenſe origi- 
nally Saxon. Johnſen. Now only uſed in world without end. 17. In the 
world; in poſlibility. 18. For all the world; exactly: A ludicrous 
ſenſe. Now little uſed. Sidney. 
To have the Wok Lo in a String, or To drive the WORLD before one 
[cant phraſes} to be fortunate in all one's undertakings. 
Wo'RLDLINESs, ſub. [poplblicneype, Sax.] worldly mindedneſs, 
addictedneſs to gain. 5 585 | | | 
Wo'rLDLING,/ub/?, [of world] a worldly minded man or woman, a 
mortal ſet upon gain. | 
Wo'sLDLY, adj. 1. Secular, relating to this life, in contradiſtinction 
to the life to come, 2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to a future 
ſtate. Milton. 3. Human, common, belonging to the world. 
Wo'x LDL, adv. [of world] with relation to the preſent life. Ra- 
teigh. 
Wo'nroLy-umpeD, adj, [of bonld and xeminde, Saf. the mind] 
having the mind fixed on the profits or pleaſures of the world; co. 
vetous. | 
Worm, /ub/. [pypm or bonm, Sax. worm, Du, and Ger. orm, Dan, 
wers, Fr. verme, It. vermis, Lat.) 1. A creeping inſect, a ſmall harm- 
leſs ſerpent living in the earth. 2. A poiſonous ſerpent. The mortal 
avorm. Shakeſpeare. 3. An animal bred in che body. 4. The animal 
that ſpins ſilk, Shakeſpeare. 5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
6. Something tormenting. 7. In contempt; a wretched creature. 
Worm is variouſly compounded according to the different ſpecies of 
worms; As, belly-worm, book-wworm, chur- worm, earth-worm, glow- 
eworm, hand-worm, ring-worm, filk-worm, wwood-worm, & c. 8. Any 
thing vermiculated or turned round; any thing ſpiral ; as, a worm or 
ſcrew wire for a gun. | | 
Worm [with diſtillers] along ſpirally winding pewter pipe, placed in 
a tub of water, to cool and thicken the vapours in diſtilling of ſpirits, 
To Worm, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to work ſlowly, ſecretly and 
gradually. | 
To Worm one, verb act. with out, 1, To work a perſon out of a 
lace; benefit, &c. to drive by ſlo and ſecret means: Moſtly uſed paſ- 
Evely. Swift. 2. To deprive a dog of ſomething under his tongue, 
which is ſaid to prevent him from running mad. | 
Wo'RM-EATEN, adj. [ of pom and ztan, Sax. ] 1. Gnawed by 
worms. 2. Old, worthleſs. | 
Wo'xMORASSs, an herb good to kill worms in human bodies. 
Wo'RMSEED, the ſeed of a plant called Holy Wormwoed. 
Wo't Mwoop | wermod, Brit. penemod, or pbympyrx, Sax. wermuht, 
Ger. all of wearmde, Teut. heat, and ſo the Miſnians now call it, from 


its virtue to kill worms in the body] a plant, of which Miller ſays there 


are 32 ſpecies. 1 ; 
To Worm a Cable [with mariners] is to ſtrengthen it by winding a 
ſmall rope all along between the ſtrands. 
Wo' kur, adj. [of worm] full of worms, 
Worn, part. pa. of wear. ; 
Wo'x MIL, ſub. In the backs of cows in the Summer are maggots ge- 
nerated, which in Eſſex we call wormz/s, being firſt only a ſmall knot in 
the ſkin. Derham. | | 
To Wo' R [þojan, to run to and fro, or of pen1zean, Sax. to pro- 
yoke, ponigen: whence probably the word wwarray ; or worgen, Du. 
wurgen, Ger. to ſtrangle] 1. To touze or tug, io pull or tear in pieces, 
as wild beaſts do. 2. To teaze or vex, to harraſs or perſecute brutally. 
' Worst, irreg. compar. of bad; bad, worſe, worſt [pieppe, or pyppe, 
Sax:] more bad, more ill. | 
Worse, adv. in a manner more bad. Shakeſpeare. 
The Worse, ub. [from the adj.] 1. The loſs, not the advantage, 
not the better. 2. Something leſs good. Clariſſa. 
To Worse, verb act. [from the adj.] to put to diſadvantage. This 
word, tho” analogical enough, is not now uſed. Milton. 
Wo'r5ER, adj. a babarous word, formed by corrupting worſe with the 
uſual comparative termination. Shakeſpeare and Dryden. 
WolxsHIr, bi. ¶ peon ð-cype, Sax.] 1. Excellence, eminence, dig- 
nity. 2. Religious act of reverence, adoration. 3. A title of honour, 
9. 4. worth-ſhip. 4. A term of ironical reſpect. 5. Honour, reſpect, 
civil deference. Sz. Luke. 6. Idolatry of lovers. Shakeſpeare. 
' Chriſtian Woxsnir. Would the reader ſee what was meant by Chri- 
ſtian worſhip in St. Juſtin's times, he may conſult the words EuchARIST, 
_  DoxoLocy, and OR DBR in Divinity compared. And now, partly in 
further explication of this moſt imporfant article, and partly to ſhew in 
how /ax a way the term [Woas Hir] is uſed by ancient writers, weſha!l 
roduce one or two citations more. For 'tis well known that worſhip, 
in the moſt 4zgh and ab/olute ſenſe of the word, was by antiquity Ch 
ment. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 700.] appropriated to the pixsr Cavst 
and FarhEx of the univerſe ; and yet they do not ſcruple to apply it in 
a ſubordinate ſenſe to other beings. ** A truely devout man, ſays Fu/tin 


Martyr, will honour no other God; and he would alſo honour THAT an- |, 


GEL [meaning the angel of God's Preſence] ts UNE, 7. e. God hav- 
ing WILLED it to be ſo.“ See Geneſis, c. xlviii. v. 15. Accordingly 
St. Juſtin having obſerv'd that the Logos (when he became man) taught 
us the ſame doctrine which Socrates had taught before Him, iz. that the 
Gods of the Heathen were evil 4zmons; and, having alſo obſerved, that 
the Chriſtians for maintaining this very doctrine were called 4thei/ts, 
immediately ſubjoins as follows: We do confeſs indeed, that we are 
Atheiſts with reference to ſuch imaginary deities as theſe : not fo with 
reference to the mot true, and abſolutely perfect Gop and FaTrer of 
rectitude, ſobriety, and every virtue: But both #144 ; and his Son who 
eame from him, and has Tavcur us theſe things [ meaning the yanity 
of the Pagan worſhip, as above deſcribed;] and the Hoſt of oruzs 


wor 


good angels, that follow and reſemble him ; and the prophetic ſpirit, do 
we [we Chriſtians] revere and ævorſip, honouring them with truth an 


reaſon,” Jain Apolig. 2. Ed. R. Steph. p. 137. and Dialog. cum Try 


phon, p. 97, compared. Who does not ſee that the terms HonouR, 
REVERENCE, and WORSHIP, ate here applied promiſcuouſly to them 
all ? But St. Origen, in his eighth book againſt Celſus, Ed. Cantab. 
P- 385, gives us the true key to the whole. That philoſopher had char- 
ged the Chriſtians with ſomething. in their worſhip, fmilar to what they 
condemned in the Heathens, vi, that by worſhipping Chriſt, they wor- 
ſhipped not only the surRRuH Gop himſelf, but alſo his Miniſter in 
conjunction with him. To which St. Origen replies; Had Celſus at- 
tended to thoſe words, I and my Father are one, and to what the Son 
of God ſays in his prayer, as I and Thou are one, he would not. 
have imagined, that we worſhip another beſides the Gop over ar,” 
8 the pix sr causzg and FarnukER of the univerſe; for by that 
title is He conſtantly characterized throughout all St. Origen's works.] 
For the Farukx, ſays Chriſt, is in me, and I in Him. But leaſt any 
one ſhould infer from hence, that we go over to them, who deny the Fa- 
ther and Son to be two Hypo/a/es or ſubſtances, ramus the Sabellians or 
Noetians] let him conſider that text, Aud of all that believed, there aua. 
one heart, and one /oul ; that from hence he may underſtand the true im- 
port of thoſe words, I and my Father are one; we therefore worthip one 
God, (as we have explained it) the Father, and the Son being two 
things in /ab/ance [or diſtinct /ub/tantial exiſtence] but one thing in AGREE - 
MENT, HARMONY, and /amene/5 of wilt.” See HyeosTasis. He then 
proceeds to obſerve, © that if Ceſſus meant the TRUE miNIsTERs of God, 
after his Only-begotten ; ſuch as Gabriel, Michael, and other good an- 
gels and ſhould affirm, that we ought (by parity of argument) to wor- 

Ip theſe ; we might poſſibly have ſomething to offer on this head; after 


having purged [or cleared] the term [Voip] of ſome ideas belonging 


to its proper import, and alſo of certain a&ons in the worſhipper ; 
meaning I ſuppoſe prayer, doxology, proſtration of the body, and the like} 
But ſince Ce//as, by the word Miniſters, intends theſe Demons which Pa- 
gans worſhip ; thele we are taught to regard not as miniſters of that Goh 
WHO IS OVER ALL; but of that v one, and ruler of this world, who has 
apoſiatized from God; and conſequently we cannot pay any worſhip to 
theſe : But on the contrary we do worſhip Into; x afiwoio;, the ONE 
Gop ; andthe oxz Sox, Logos, and Image of God; offering our prayers 
to the Gop of the uNIVERSE, thro” his Only-begotten ; to whom we firſt 
preſent them, counting him worthy (as being a propitiation for our fins) 
to offer, in the capacity of our High-Prieft, our prayers, ſacrifices, and 
interceſſions to the Gop over ALL.“ Origen. adv. Cel/. Ed. Cantab. 
p. 385, 386. See UNI of Divine Perſons, SUBORDINATION, TRIAD, 
Euchakisr, DoxoLogcy, Barisu, and Gnosr, compared with John, 
c. xvi. v. 23. and Revelat. c. v. ver. 9-14. and Clarke's Scripture- 
Doctrine, Ed. 3. p. 379, 380, Cc. 5 | 

To Wo'RsHIr, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] 1. To adore, to reverence, 
to venerate with religious rites. 2. To pay obeiſance or ſubmiſſion to, 
to treat with civil reſpect. Shake/eare. 

To Worsuwte, verb neut. to perform acts of devotion. | 

Wo'ssniPFuL, adj. [peons-pcype-pull, Sax.) 1. Worthy of de- 
ference, claiming reſpect by any character or dignity. 2. A term of iro- 
nical reſpect. Shakeſpeare. 

Wo'rsHIPPFULLY, adv. [of ævonſpipful] reſpectfully. Shaie/peare. 

Wo'ssniPFULNEss, deſervingneſs of worſhip. | | 

Wo'xsHIP PER, ſub. one who pays adoration, reverence or worſhip. 

| 8 adj. irreg. ſuperl. of bad [pyppe or piehyx, Sax. ] molt bad, 
moſt ill. 

WorsrT, /«b/. the moſt calamitous or wicked ſtate; the utmoſt height 
or degree of any thing ill. | | 

To WoksT one, verb act. to have the better of one, to defeat, 

Wo'rsTED, part. adj. vanquiſhed, overcome. | 

Wo'rsTeD, /ub/t. [popSpeev, of pon, a hall, and ptevba, Sax. a 
place; from a town of that name in Norfolk, anciently famous for ſpin- 
ning of wool] a ſort of woollen yarn, ſo denominated from the place. 

Won v. ſulſt. Du. [wurtz, Ger. pynz or peope, Sax. a root] 1. Origi- 
nally an herb in general; whence it ſtill continues in many, as „len- 
wort, liuerauort, colewort. 2. A plant of the cabbage kind, 3. [Wype, ; 
Sax. ] new drink, either ale or beer unfermented, or in the act of fer- 
mentation. | 

Wok ru, or WurTH, verb neut. [peonSan, Sax. to be] This word 
is now only retained in a worth or wurth, wo be. Spenſer. | 

Wosrn, /ub/t. [gwert, C. Brit. beonð, Sax. warde, Su. waerdt, Du. 
wehrt, Ger.] 1. Price or value. 2. Excellence, virtue. 3. Impor- 
tance, valuable quality, deſert or merit. 

Won rn, adj. 1. That is equal in price or value to 2. Deſerving of. 
3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. And now worth nothing. Shakeſpeare. 

WorTH [of ponð, a court or farm; pon dige, Sax. a way, a ſtreet, a 
field] a termination joined to the names of many places, as Watworth, 
Thiſtleworth, &c. . 

Wo'rTHILY, adv. [of worthy; pon Flic, of ponð, and gelic, Sax.] 
1. Accordingly, not below the rate; with of. 2. Deſervedly, accord- 
1 merit. 3. Juſtly, not without cauſe. 

O'RTHINESs, /ub/?, [of worthy] 1. Deſert, 2. Valuableneſs, ex- 
cellence, virtue. 3. State of being worthy ; quality of deſerving. 

Wo'rTH1es, fabi. men of great worth or merit, illuſtrious perſonages. 
See Wor Tay. | N 7 

Wo'rTaiNe of Land [in Hertfordſhire] a particular quantity or mea- 
ſure of ground. 

Wo'rTHLEssS, adj. [of ponð and leaf, Sax.) 
dignity or excellence. 2. Having no value, 

Wo'RTHLESNESS, /ubft. [of worthleſs] the 
want of excellence or dignity. 

Wo'xTHY aj. [pynd or pyn ðiq, Sax. bærdig, Dan, waerdig, Su. 
waerdigh, Du.] 1. Deſerving, ſuch as merits ; with of. 2. Valuable 
having excellence or dignity. 3. Having worth, having virtue, 4. Not 

ood : A term of ironical celebration. . 5 5 5- Suitable for any qua- 
ity, good or bad; equal in value; equal in dignity ; with of 6. Suit- 
able to any thing bad. Shakeſpeare, 7. Deſerving of ill. Deuteronomy, 

Wor THY, /utft. a man laudable for any eminent quality, particularly 
for valour. See WorTHites. : 


1. Having no virtues, 
oo for nothing. 
te of being of no value, 


To Wo'x THY, werh a. [from the adj.] to render worthy, = 
dize, to exalt: Not uſed. 3 15 8 

To Wor, verb neut. [of prran, Sax. whence dect, to know ; of 
which the preterite was avet, knew; which, by degrees, was wiſtaken for 
the'preſent tenſe; as, God. auot, 
to be aware. 


of the obſolete verb, 7 wit] to know, 
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Woe'r ron nd, Ege, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 83 computed and 99 
8 miles from London. | | | 
Wovr, or Wo'ven, pre. and part. paſſl. See To Weave, 2 
Wouvurp, pret. See To WII. 1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary 
verb with an infinitive, to wluch it gives the force of the ſubjunctive 
mood. 2. [would do it; my reſolution is that it ſhould be done by me. 
Thou wwoul/t do it; ſuch mult be the conſcquence to thee, He or if 
ace]; this muſt be the conſequence to him or it. 3. The plural as the 
ſingular. 4. Was or am reſolved ; wiſh or wiſhed to. 5. It is a familiar 
term for avi to de or to have, 6. Should wiſh. 7. It is uſed in old au- 
thors for ould. Bacon. 8. It has the 1 of Iauiſb, or I pray. 
This, I believe, is iinproper, and formed by a gradual corruption of the 


phraſe would God which originally imported that God wvould, might God 


will, might God decree. - From this phraſe, ill underſtood, came would 
to God; thence I would to Gd: and thence I would, or, elliptically, 
aD came to ſignify [ai : And ſo it is uſed even in good authors, 
but ought not to be imitated. ; . 

Wov'L.pinc, .. [of would] 1. Motion of deſire, diſpoſition or 
propenſion to any thing; incipient purpoſe. Hammond. 2. [In ſea lan- 
guage] the winding of ropes hard abour a yard or maſt, after it has been 

rengthened by nailing a piece of timber to it. 

To Wovunxp, verb ad. [pundian, Sax. wonden, Du, wunden or ber- 
wunden, Ger.] to cauſe a hurt by violence. | ; 

Wov xv, /a. [þund, Sax. wonde, Du. wunde, Ger.) a hurt given 
by violence; à cutting or breaking the continuity of the parts of the 
body; or a bloody rupture or ſolution of the natural union of the ſoft 
parts of the body by a pricking, cutting or bruiſing inſtrument. 
 Wovund [punded, Sax.] pret. and part. pal. See To Win. 

Mao's DLESS, aj, [of wound] exempt from wounds, that is without 
wounds. | | | 
 Wovu'xp-worT [pund- pynx, Sax. vu/neraria, Lat.] a plant. 

Wov' xp, adj. extreme, very great, exorbitant: A low bad word. 
Wox, or Woxe, the pret. of wax. Obſolete. Spen/er. 
Wo'xEN, part. of to wax. Obſolete. Spen/er. | 
Wx. w before v, in the Engliſh tongue, is little or not at all heard, 
only a kind of gentle aſpiration ſeems to precede the ſound of the r. 
Wa ack, ſulſi. a ſea weed. Only uſed in the Scot's dialect. 
WRrack, Wakck, or Ship-WRrack [þnece, Sax. a wretch, wrack, 


1 


Du. The poets uſe wrack or wwrec& indifferently as rhyme requires; 


the latter writers of proſe commonly awreck, See WR ECK. ] 1. It is 
when a ſhip periſhes at ſea by winds or rocks, and no man eſcapes alive 
out of it; which, when it ſo happens, if any of the goods that were in it 
are thrown on ſhore by the waves, they belong to the king, or to ſuch 
perſon to whom the king has granted awreck ; but if a man, dog or cat 
eſcape. alive, ſo that the owner come within a year and a day, and prove 
the goods to be his, he ſhall have them again. 2. A ſhip that ſo pe- 
riſhes. 3. Ruin, deſtructioh in general. This is the true Saxon mean- 
rh. F:hnſon. Devote to univerſal avrack. Million. | 

TO Wrack, verb ach. t. To deſtroy in the water, to wreck. See 
Wreck. 2. In Milton, it ſeems to mean to rock, to ſhake ; as, wrack- 
ing whirlwinds. 3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written 
rack; and the inſtrument of torture always rack. 

To WRrack, verb neut. to ſuffer ſhipwreck. - 

Wasa“ ck ED, part. pafſ. [of pnac, Sax. a wreck] ſhip-wrecked. 

To Wra'NGLE, verb neut. {of wrong, q. d. wronging. Skinner. Or 
perhaps of wraecken, Du. to reject, or of wrangan, Du. to be ſharp, wran- 
geſeur, Min/zew] to brawl peeviſhly, to quarrel perverſely, to ſquab- 


e. 5 
WRA NOL E, ſubſt. [from the verb] a perverſe diſpute, a quarrel. 
Wra'NGLER, abt. [of wrang/e] a peeviſh, perverſe, diſputative 
man. T8 
To Wray, verb af. wrapped or wrapt, pret. and part. pafſ. [prob. of 
hbeohpian, Sax. Skinner. Or perhaps of werren, Teut. to fold, and op, 
q. d. werrop, fold up or wrap, wraffler, Dan.] 1. To roll together, to 


_ complicate, 2. To infold orcloſe in, to wind about. 3. To compriſe, 


to contain in general; with up. Addiſon. 4. Towrap up; to involve en- 
tirely. 5. It is often corruptly written for »@p or rapt, from rapio, Lat. to 
ſnatch up miraculouſly, 6. To tranſport, to put in ecſtacy. 7. Per- 
haps the following paſſage ſhould properly be rap'd; tho' wrapped is 
now frequently uſed in this ſenſe. Jobnſen. Mrapt in amaze. Dryden. 
The three laſt ſenſes are commonly uſed in the paſſive. 

WRra'ePER, /ub/t. [of wrap] 1. One that wraps. 2. Any thing in 
general that involves, as a courſe cloth in which bale goods are wrapped. 

Warn [þna'S, hnad, or bad, Sax. vred, Dan. wrev, Su. wreed, Du. 
cruel] extreme anger, indignation,. fury, rage. | | 

 WRra'THFUL, adj. [of pnað and pull, Sax.] full of indignation, ra- 
ng. j 
5 1 adv. [of warhf4ul] very angrily, furiouſly. 

Wea'THFULNESS, ſubſe. [of wrathful] extreme anger. 

WA“ TL ESS, adj. [of wrath] free from anger. Waller. 

To Wrear, verb act. old pret. and part. paſſ. wroke. Spenſer, [þnz- 
can, Sax. wraecken, Du. recken, Ger.] 1. To revenge. 2. To diſcharge, 
to vent, to execute any violent deſign, This is the ſenſe in which it is 
now uſed ; as, to- wreak one's anger upon. 3. It is corruptly written 
tor reck, to heed, to care. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Wax, ſulſi. [from the verb] 1. Revenge, vengeance. Shake- 
Jheare. 2. Furious fit, rage. Shakeſpeare, ", 

WRrEa'kFUL, ad. [of wreak] revengeful, angry. Shakeſpeare. 

Weea'kLEss, adj. [I know not whether this word be miſwritten for 


_ reckleſs, careleſs ; or comes from wwreak, revenge, and means unreveng- 


ing. Fohnſon] Sò flies the awreackle/s ſhepherd from the wolf. Shakeſpeare. 
WREATH, /ubſ{ [pneobe, Sax.] 1. A garland, achaplet. 2.-[þne- 
oe, Sax.] any thing twiſted or curled; a roll, ſuch as women wear on 
their heads in carrying a pail. 3. [With architects] a torce or twiſted 
work, 4. [With hunters] the tail of a boar. 5. {In heraldry] the re- 
preſentation of a roll of fine linen or filk, like that of a Turkiſh turbant, 
conſiſting of the colours borne in the eſcutcheon placed in atchievements 
between the helmet and the dreſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt. 
To WreaTHe, verb att. pret. wreathed, part. pafſ, wreathed, 
wreathen [pneopian, Sax. wryba, Su.] 1. To twiſt or twine about, to 
curl. 2. For to aurithe. He rolls and wwreath's his ſhining body round. 


Cay. 3. To interweave, to entwine one in another. 4. To encircle as 


a garland. 5. Toencircle as with a garland. 
*. WxrEa'THY, £4). [of wreath] ſpiral, curled, twiſted. Broqun. | 
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War'erzr, wrack- free, exempted from the forfeiture of ſhip-wracka | 
| Irs and veſſels to the king; a privilege granted to the Cinque. Port; by 


Edward III. 


WRECK, ab. [ nwcce, Sax. a miſerable perſdn, wracke, Du. a % 


broken. See Wa ACR] 1. Deſtruction by ſea, from being driven b 
winds on rocks or ſhallows at ſea.” 2. Diſſolution by violence. 3. Ryj 

deſtruction in general. His country's wreck. Shakeprare. « Mifpr. 
ted for wreak, When wintery ſtorm his wrathful avrec4 doth threat, 


Spenſer. 


To Wack, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To deſtroy by daſning on 


rocks or ſhallows. 2. To ruin in general. It is uſed reciprocally. /),, 
Civ. War. z. Shakeſpeare and Prior ignorantly uſe it for wwreat, in j, 
different ſenſes of revenge and execute. Sober, ne 
To Wreck, verb neut. to ſuffer wreck. Milton. 

Warn [pnenna, Sax.] a ſmall bird. 

Waencn, /ub/. [from the verb! 1. A ſprain or ſtrain. 2. 4a, 
lent pull or twitch. F Wrenches in Chaucer ſignify means, Neights 
ſubtilties : which is, I believe, the ſenſe here. X wrench and mean bh 
peace, Bacon, 5 

To WRENCH, verb ad. [pningan, Sax. rencken, or verencken, Ger 
wrenghen, Du.] 1. To ſprain, to diſlocate, to diſtort. 2. To pull by 
violence, to wreſt, to force. ; / 

WresT, ſub. [from the verb] r. Diſtortion, violence. 2. It is uſcd 
in Spenſer and Shakeſpeare for an active or moving power, I ſuppoſe, 


from the force of a tilter acting with his lance in the reſt. 3. A fg 


bow to tune muſical inſtruments with. | 

To Wa sr, verb ad. [pnepran, Sax.) 1. To twiſt or turn aboyr 
to wring, pull or ſnatch, to force or extort by writhing. 2. To diſtort, 
to writhe, to force. 3. To pervert'the ſenſe of an author or paſſage, 
See SiMILE, FixsT-Bokn, NesToRlanisM, WisDom, Worp of Gul, 
Fx DRRAL Head, Ransom, PROITIATION, Cc. x 

WRre'sTER, /ub/?. [of wwreft] he who wreſts. 

To Wre'sTLE, verb neut. [of aureſt; pnzpelan, Sax. worſtelen, Du.] 


1. To contend who ſhall throw the other down. 2. To contend, 0 


ſtruggle earneſtly ; to ſtrive in general. | 

RESTLER, ſub. [pnatlene, of pnepethan, Sax, worſtelaer, Du. 
1. One who wreſtles, one who profeſſes the athletic art. 2. One who 
contends in en 8 

Wre'sTLING, fubft. [ppzprlung, Sax. worſtelinge, Du.] a kind of 
combat or engagement between two perſons unarmed, body to body, to 

rove _ ſtrength and dexterity, and try which can throw the other to 
e ground, 

RETCH 2 of precca, Sax. a baniſhed man, or miſerable perſon, 
or of wrack, Du. a away, or of pneccan, Sax. to take vengeance] 
1. A miſerable, wretched, forlorn perſon. 2. A worthleſs forry crea- 
ture. 3. It is uſed by way of light or ironical pity, or contempt. 4. 
It is ſometimes a word of tenderneſs, as we now ſay poor thing. Sidney. 

Wae'Tcne, adj. [of wretch] 1. Miſerable, unfortunate. 2. Cala- 
mitous, afflictive. 3. Pitiful, vile, ſorry, ſcurvy, worthleſs. 4. Deſ⸗ 
picable; hatefully contemptible. 

WxrE'TCHEDLY, adv. [of wretched) 1. Miſerably, uhhappily, for- 
rily, ſcurvily, meanly, deſpicably. 

Waz'TCHEDNEss, ust. [of wretched] 1, Unhappineſs, miſerable 
ſtate. 2, Deſpicableneſs, pitifulneſs. © | 

Wae'TCHLEss, adj. [This is by I know not whoſe corruption written 
for reckleſs] careleſs, heedleſs. Hammond. 

To Wrr'c6GLE, verb neut. [ppizan, ep Sax, to wag, rugge⸗ 
len, Du.] 1. To turn here and there as a {nake does, 2. To ſcrew or 
inſinuate into favour. | | | 

To WRriGccLE, verb act. to put in a quick reciprocating motion; to 
introduce by ſhifting motion. TY 

WRr1'cGLETAIL, abt. for WRTOOLINOTAIL. See WRicoLE. Sper- 


Wzicar [pnyra, pnyrxa, or pnyncan, Sax, to work or labour] an 
artificer in wood, as whee/wright, millevright, fripwright. 

To Wa Ixo, verb act. wringed or wrung, irreg. pret. and part. pay 
ppunzen, Sax. [þninzan, Sax. wringen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To twill, to 
turn round with violence. 2. To force out of any body by contortion. 
3. Topreſs or ſqueeze hard. 4. To writhe. rings his hapleſs hands, 
Shakeſpeare. 5. To force by violence, to extort. 6. To pinch or 
gripe. 7. To harraſs, to diſtreſs, to put to pain. 8. To diſtort, to turn 
to a wrong purpoſe. 5. To perſecute with extortion. Wronged and 
wringed to the quick. Hayward, 

To WrinG, verb neut. to writhe with anguiſh. p 
Wx1'nGER, H. [of wring] one who iqueezes the water out o 


clothes. ; 5 
To WINKLER, verb af. [þpinchan, Sax. wrinckelen, Du.] 1. 10 


make creaſes or figures, to corrugate. 2. To make rough or uneven. | 


Milton. fold 
Waixx LE, abt. [ppincle, Sax. wrinckel, Du.] 1. 4 creaſe or 1 
as in a garment, the Kin, &c, a corrugation of the face. 2. An) rough. 

neſs in general. - | 
WxrnToN, in Somerſetſhire, 103 computed and 125 mea 
from London. © 5 
WaisT, /ubſt. e Sax. ] the part of the arm adjoining to tne han? 
that joint by which the arm and hand are connected. 
RI'STBAND, of a ſleeve [yhirx-band, Sax.] the 
HE ay f pruran. 8 | hi itten, ſerpiture 
Weir, . ( pnre, of pnixan, Sax. ] 1. Any thing WiItten, tag 
This ſenſe is COS Hed in {wor of the bible. 2. 4 leg b. 
ſtrument. 3. A judicial proceſs; an order from the king 9! _ — 
dicature for appehending. a perſon, Qc. a written precept of 5 5 £ 
which any thing is commanded to be done relating to a fuit or 4 kei 
the defendant or tenant to be ſummoned, a diſtreſs to be 3 a 
fin to be redreſſed, &c. and they are either original or judicial, The Bi 
Holy War, the ſcriptures. of the Old and New 7 lament. i 
BLE, 1 ſay, the BisLs is the religion of proteſtants.——1 fee E 7; 
and with my own eyes, that there are popes 2 ainſt 1 againſt 
againſt councils, ſome fathers againſt others, the ſame fat 5 eee 
themſelves ; the church of one age againſt the church 8 8 705 0 
Traditive Interpretations of ſcripture are pretended, but ther 3 
one to be found. No tradition, but only of SCRIPTURE, 5% Vie 
ſelf from the fountain; but may be plainly roved either to 


, t 
: : e it was 50 
f r Chris, or that in ſuch an age it 
brought in on ſuch an age after Chrif, Nan (ures onl 
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ng wes reference to the ſpecific doctrines of revelation, as contra- 
iſtinguiſhed from natural religion] for any confidering man to build 
UPON.” ——Chillingworth, c. vi. ſect. 56. And the the whole church 
of England, in her articles, declares, * that even general councils, foraſ- 
much as they be an aſſembly of men, whereof all be not governed by the 
Spirit and Word of God, may err, and ſometimes have erred, even in 
things pertaining to God. Wherefore things ordained by them, as ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, have neither ſtrengh or authority, unleſs it may be 
declared [i. e proved] that they be taken out of Holy Scripture.” See 
Ber ans, CREED, Councils Oecumenical, RiTes, TRADITIOx, 
WesTERN Empire; above all, NicExE Council, REvuLsION, UnmMabe, 
PRroBOLE, and FirsT-BokNn compared. 

Weir of Affiftance, iſſues out of the exchequer to authorize any per- 
ſon. to take a conſtable, or other public officer, to ſeize goods prohibited 
or unaccuſtomed. : 

Walr of Privilege, is a writ which a privileged perſon brings to a 
court for exemption, upon account of ſome privilege. 

Weir of Rebellion, See CoMmis510N of Rebellion. 

Weir, pret. of to write. See To WRITE. 

Weairs Original, are writs ſent out of the high court of chancery to 
ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or a tenant in a real action, either 
before the ſuit begins, or to begin the ſuit thereby. 

Walrs Judicial, are diſtinguiſhed in that their tee bears the name of 
the chief juſtice of that court whence they come ; whereas the original 
ſays tete me ipſo, in the name of, or relating to the king. | 

WeirTa'Tive, 4%. writing much. A word of Pope's coining. Not to 
be imitated. | 

To Write, verb af. pret. writ or wrote, part. pafſ, written, writ, 
er wrote [aþnrean, þprean, Sax. adrita, Iſl. wreta, Goth. a letter, wruta, 
Celt. the points or accents over letters] 1. To enter any thing down in 
writing, to expreſs by means of letters. 2. To engrave, to impreſs. 3. 
To tell by letter. 4. To produce as an author, to compoſe. 

To WRITE, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of writing; with «por. 
2. To play the author. EL To tell in books; with of. 4. To ſend let- 
ters. F. To call one's ſelf, to be entitled, to uſe the title of. 6. To 
compoſe, to form compoſitions. | | 

Wer'TeR, i. [ynixene, Sax.] 1. A penman. 2. An author. 

WalrgR of Tallies [in the exchequer] an officer or clerk to the audi- 
tor of receipts, who writes upon the tallies the whole of the tellers bills. 

To Walirnz, verb act. [þniSan, Sax.] 1. To diſtort, to deform 
with diſtortion, 2. To wring, to twiſt with violence. 3. To wreſt, to 
force by violence. + To twiſt. His awrichen bolt. Dryden. 

To WrrTHs, verb neut. to be convolved with agony or torture. 

Wai“ rHEN, Part. paf. [of pni dan, Sax.] wrung, twiſted, wreſted. 

To WAT“ TRHLE, verb a#, [of writhe] to wrinkle, to corrugate: Uſed 
paſſively. Spenſer. | | | 

Wa1'TinG, ſub/?. [from writz) 1. The art or act of ſignifying and 
conveying ideas to others, by letters or characters viſible to the eye. 2. 
A legal inſtrument. 3. A compoſure, a book; as, papers containing 
any thing written, deeds, &c. | . ; 

Wxirtincs [or works] of an author, a written paper of any kind. 
Shakeſpeare. 

WkRrr'TING-MASTER, /#b/?. one who teaches to write. 

Wai“ rrEx, part. pal. See To WRITE. 

WI zLBD, wrinkled. 5 

This weak and wwriz/ed ſhrimp | = 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror. Shakeſpeare. Hen. VI. Ad. II. Sc. 4. 
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Who's en, part. pat. of to wreak. Spenſir. Sce To Wa RAE. 
Weone, /«4/. [ phange, Sax, wraeng, Su.] 1. Injuſtice, injury, a de- 
ſigned, a known detriment. 2. Error, not right. 
WRONG, adi, [from the ſubſt.] 1. Not morally right, not agreeable 
to propriety or truth. 2. Not phyſically right; unfit, unſvitable. - 
WRons, adv. amiſs, not rightly. | 
Jo Wrone, verb act. [ pnin qan, Sax. wraenga, Su.] to do injury or 
injuſtice. | 5 8 | 
Waoxc- po ER [of wrong and deer] an injurious perſon, Sidney. 
| Wro'nceR, Jutjt. [of wrong] one that wrongs or injures, Raleigh, 
Wro'xcevr, adj. [of pnang and pull, Sax.] unjuſt, injurious. 
. adv, [of wrongful} unjuſtly. : 
RO'NGHEAD, or WRONGHEA'DED, at, [of wrong and 5 ber- 
verſe in underſtanding. Pee. i 5 5 5 A 
WRro'xcLy, adv. [of wroyg] amiſs, unjuſty. 
Wero'NGLESSLY, adj. without injury to any. Sidney, 
Waorx, pret. and part. pal. See To WRITE. | 
WRoTH, adj. [pnað, Sax. vrod, Du.] very angry: Not in uſe. See 
WRrarTn. | 
WRro'THam, or Wo'sxTHam, a town in Kent, 20 computed and 25 
meaſured miles from London, 
Wrovonr, the pret. and part. paſſ. as it ſeems, of avork, as the 


Dutch wercken makes gervcht. See To Wor s. [þ0zd, Sax.] 1. Ef- 


feed, 1 2. Influenced, prevailed on. 3. Cauſed, produced. 
4. Worked, laboured. 5. Gained, attained. 6. Operated. 7. Worked. 
8. Actuated. By his own raſhneſs wrought. Dryden. 9g. Manufactured. 
10. Formed. 12, Excited by degrees. 12. Guided, managed. 13. 
e diſturbed. | | 
| WrunG [þpinzan, Sax.] pret. and part. paſſ. See To Wai. 
War, adj. [of writhe, Fobnſon. of e to twiſt, or perhaps 
from wrea, Su. a corner] 1. That is on one ſide, diſtorted. 2. Crooked, 


deviating from the right direction. 3. Wrung, wreſted, perverted. A | 


wry ſenſe. Aiterbury. | 
To Wer, verb act. [from the adj. ] to diſtort, to make to deviate : 
Uſed paſſively by Sidney. 
Wx&y-NECK, a little bird. | | 
Wo'rrESsRETED [pul-pepheopad, Sax.] 7. e. wolf's head. The con- 
dition of an out-law'd perſon, who, if he could not be taken alive, 
might be killed, and his head brought to the king; his head being ac- 
counted of no more value than the head of a wolf. | 
Wun, See To Win, 
. Wo'gsTEeD, or Wo'rsTED, a town in Norfolk, 98 computed an 
117 meaſured miles from London. 
WyYcuE, a falt ſpring. | 0 
Wrchk-nousk, a A or place wherein ſalt is boiled. 
Wy'prRAaucHrT, a water-courſe, a ſink or common-ſhore. 


Wyre, a town in Kent, 49 computed and 57 meaſured miles from 


London. | 
Wrrp, or Wrar [pynx, Sax.] ſignifies a plant, and ſo in names, 


in compoſition. 
 Wry'rTa, or Wi'Ta [þrea, Sax. ] a fine paid in ancient times, to make 
ſatisfaction for ſeveral kinds of offences. 

Wr'ves [in heraldry] a ſort of ferret, or a kind of flying ſerpent; 
which, as Guillim ſays, is a flying ſerpent, little, if at all, known, 
otherwiſe than as it is painted on coat-armour, and deſcribed by he- 
ralds. 


X AN 
x, Roman; Xx, Italic; & x, Engliſh, is the twenty - ſecond 
letter of the alphabet; and the X E, fourteenth of the Greek, 
and the Hebrews have it not; it is a compound letter of c 
and /, and ſo it is pronounced, only in the terminations 
xion and xious, it ſounds like 5. Tho' this letter he found 
in Saxon words, it begins no word in the Engliſh language. 
X, in numbers, ſtands for ten. | 


X, with a daſh over it, ſignified 10000. | 

Xa'n-ca, Xa-ca, or Fox, the great Indian philoſopher, born, ſays 
Jackſon, according to the Chineſe accounts, in the 27th year of the reign 
of their fourth emperor of the third dynaſty, i. e. in the year before 
Chriſt 1007. He introduced the ſe of bonxces, and taught the worſhip 
of idols, and the doctrine of tranſinigation of ſouls, and was worſhipped 
as the principal God among the Indians...—He declared at his death, 
that after this life there is nd exiſtence ; but all things end in nothing or 
annihilation, which the Chineſe call Cambiu. This occafion'd his fol- 
lowers to diſtinguiſh his interior from his exterior doctrine, the former of 
which was atheiſm, the latter idolatry.” 3 Chronolog. Antig. 
Vol. II. p. 455. See Wark Hirch, and read © has prov'd them to 
be men of the moſt conſummate ignorance. ; | 

Xa"nci [among the Chineſe] the ſapreme governor of heaven and 
earth ; which is the only name they have for God. 
F Xa'xTHENEs, Lat. [of ga, de., Gr.] a precious ſtone of an amber co- 

our, wh wo | 

XA*NTHIUM, Lat. LE dle, Gr.] the leſſer burr-dock, the clot-burr 
or ditch-burr, FRY EO Bw 

| Xa'nTavs, a river of Troy, ſo “ called, and immortalized by Hamer 
for the entire defeat which his hero gave to the Trojan troops, one half 


firſt emperor of China. He ſeems to 


X AN 


of which he puſhed into the ſtream, as our duke of Marlborough drove 
the French, at the battle of Blenheim, into the Danube. | 
* Xanthus (ſays the poet) was the name by which the Gogs called 
the river; it went by the name of Scamander amongſt men. 
Ov Zavlor xanuos Yeos, avdpes ds Excpnvy3por. Jliad, Lib. XX. I. 74. 
 Xa'xrtvum; one of the provinces or kingdoms belonging to the empire 
of China, anciently called Lu, and which we the rather inſert, as it was 
the native country of the great Confucivs, whoſe birth M. Riccius placeth 
in the year before Chriſt 551. * He was of the royalfamily, and deſ ended 
from Hoang-ti, whom Jackſon ſuppoſes 1 not Tau] to have been the 
ave been the greateſt moral, as 
well as political philoſopher that ever lived; and his woke are of ſo great 
authority amongſt the Chine/e and F br 44-0 ; that to make the leaſt al- 
teration in them would be puniſhed with death; and whenever any diſ- 
pute ariſes in a point of doctrine, a citation out of his works decides it 
at once. is poſterity are ſtill in being, and enjoy the greateſt pri- 
ble His whole doctrine tended to reſtore human nature to its ori- 


inal dignity, and that firſt purity and luſtre which it had received from 
eaven, and which had been ſullied and corrupted with ignorance, and 
„ N of vice. The means he propoſed to attain this end, was 
to obey the Lord of heaven ; to honour and fear him; to love our neigh- 
bour as ourſelves; to ſubdue irregular inclinations; never to make our 
paſſtont the rule of conduct; but to ſubmit to reaſon ; to liſten to it in 
all things, to & nothing, to /ay nothing, to 2hink of nothing con- 
trary to it. He had the juſteſt notions. of the deiry, whom he por- 
trays as the one, ſupremely holy, ſupremely 3 inviſible, infi- 
nite and eternal 5 who produced and /uftaineth all things; he ſeems 
alſo,” from fome things he dropt, to have entertained, with So- 
27 ' crates, 


- 


XE R 


e of ſome * greater Guide and Teacher, that per fich boly 


erates, the ho 
han, which 
of mankind; tho' 
mity to the original inſtitution of the 
h rites and ſacrifices the celeſtial ſpirits, 


od would in proceſs of time raiſe up, for the reformation 
ſhould not be diflembled, *©* that in confor- 
Chineſe religiog, he worſhipped 
Who were believed 


the SUPREME GoD to prefide over the everal 
and to be, under God, the diſpenſers of rewards 


and puniſhments in this life to good Not that he admitted 
the worſhip of the dead, by images or ſimi- 


litudes of any creature. 486—401. See 
Yau, MAanoMETI5M TRANSMIGRATION Chriftian Won sn, 


compared with Clark's Scripture Doctrine, Ed. 3. p. 379-381. „ 
* According to a tradition univerſally received among the Chineſe, 
Confucius Was often heard to ſay © that in the ave? the Hor v 
Ons will 3 Sinis autem Judea occidentalis eft, Martin. 

4. 


Sin. Hiſt. Ii 5. 149152. . : ; 
XENI“A, [Ema, Gr. belonging to hoſpitality and friendſhip] preſents 
for the renewing ol friend- 


beſtowed upon friends, gueſts, and ſtrangers, 


| = | 
£x0DO'CHY» ſubſt. UE ode Gr. 
| hoſpitality, kindnels to ſtrangers. 4 F | 
XEgnoDO'CHLUM (C eso deen; Gr.] an inn for the entertainment of ſtran- 


gers; alſo an hoſpital. See XENODOCHY. | ; 
XerRa'NTICA LZ AA, Gr. q. d. things that make dry] drugs or 
other things of a drying quality. 15 
XIEAATHIUN [5nex@10, Gr.] a medicine proper 
out of the head or chin. | | 5 
XERA'SIA [51 aca Gr. g. d. 4 anner fault in 
they appear like down, and as it were ſprinkled with duſt. Bruno. 
adds, that'tis a ſpecies of the alapecia. See ALOPECIA, 
Xæx'xIrr, the title of a prince or chief ruler in Barbary. 
XEROCOLLY' RIUM [ Engoxo Nv E of Zng@-, dry, and xo, 
ointment for the eyes; 4 dry plaiſter for ſore eyes. 
Xxro'pes [EngwIncs Gr.] an) tumour attended with dryneſs. 
XEROMY RUM Engopuugo?s or ointment. a 
XEROPHA'GY Ene op 0 , and Oayia, Gr. eating] a 
diet uſed by wreſtlers ; the eating of dry things 3 alſo a ſort of faſt among 
the primitive Chriſtians. I ſuſpe& it ſhould have been ſaid, not among 
rimitive Chiſtians 3 but the Montaniſts, and other corrupters of primitive 
Chriſtianity. See what WC have prod ſaac Newton on 


this head, under the word CATAPHRYGIANS, compared with the follow- 
Where having occaſion to obſerve 


q. d. the reception of ſtrangers] 


againſt the breakings 


the hairs, when 
Who 


See SHERIF. 
Gr.] 


ing remark of Dallee de Uſu Patrum. 
how the works of Melito, Dionyfius Alexand, and ſome other Antemcene 
writers, once in ſo great 2 repute, would never have been loſt, if they 
had not been defignedly ſuppreſſed ; be adds, (for inſtance) is 
Tertullian's book concerning faſts, which he wrote ( er he turned Mon- 

ill in being: and his book againſt the 


loſt? No reaſon occurs more robable than this, that after 


;hich the ancients had condemned 
in Montanus, Were now received and incorporated into the church, poſ- 
terity ſuffered the works of Apollonius, Wrote in defence of the ancients, 
to periſh; but took all imaginable care of Tertullian, upon account © 
his conformity to the now La ſuperſtitious practices. And indeed ſo 

eat is the agreement of Tertullian's F with the modern Romiſb; 

| Guat no inconſiderable Romiſb authors, Piverius and Turrianus, were o 


1 


with 7 yy it re 
from the moſt ancient tradition to be the miniſters of the divine N | 


TL 
Pfychici Ia nick name by which the 
Montani/ls, branded the true cal. 


of the Catholics.” See Gro. 
INTERPOLATION, 


opinion, that his book againſt the 
old Gnoſticks and their ſueceſſors the 
lic church] was wrote by him in defence 
T1Cs, ExXPURGATORY Index, B1BLIOTAPHISTS), 
Rires, and Apoſtolic Tx apirion compared. 

XrnornrnA LMV [Eng ν,t Gr.] a dry, 
without any dropping or Welling, 7. 
dry habit of body. 
Greek meaſure that held 20 or 24 


in the eye _ . an 

Sy a dryneſ: | 
Xero'res [Engorne, Gr.] a * 

XE “STA [ Eugne, Gr.] an ancient 
on of water. 

27878, an Attick meaſure, both liquid and dry, containi 
cotylæ, or 12 cyathi; in liquid meaſure pap to 1 dia 5. 636 fol. inch 
ec. In dry meaſure; to 1 pint, o, 48 fol. inch. N. B. In liquid mea. 

{ure it was the 724d part of a metretes ; and in dry, the 72d part of ths 
medimnus. Tables of the Grecian, &c. weights and coins. 7 

to [£1010,, Gr.] the herb ftinking.gladden or ſpurge-wort. 
3 1 As ELIE of Eßer Gr. a ſword] a comet ſhaped like 2 

X1pno1'pes LS, Gr. 
ſword-like cartilage or riſtle o 

XOA NA [CC eas, Gr.] graven images, 
3 

ocHAATOTorLE, a bird in America like a ſparrow, havi 

thers of ſeveral colouri, called the hang-neſt. git Regen: 
8 . brag LSονν , of CN, wood, and an, Gr.] the wood of 

XVII NUN [ZM, Gr.] 


d. of the form of a ſword] the pol 
the breaſt· bone. ee 
ſtatues carved out of wood or 


a ſort of wool or flax growing in little balls; 


e fuſtian, Won 

YLOBA'LSAMUM a, Gr. q. d. wood-B 

of the balſam- tree. [59 nn Eh 42046 Grate 
ates LCN, Gr.] a ſort of ſhrub or wood called 

caſſia. 5 8 
XYLOCI'NNAMON [Zunoximapwtpen, Gr. q. d. wood - cinnamon] cinna- 


mon-tree wood. 
XyLoco'LLA 


wood. | 
' Xy1o'n [Euavr, Gr.] wood ; 


[EuNoxo an, Gr.] wood- glue, or glue for the joining of | 


| alſo the cotton tree, a ſhrub. ; 

Xyxox'c1a [of Forde, Gr. to unite, or to form into a community] an 
Athenian feſtival, obſerved in commemoration of Theſeus's uniting all 
the # x4 communities of Attica into one common-wealth. 
 YNypnor'pss [of £00, a ſword, and «J@-, Gr. form] a cartilage at 
the bottom of the ſternum, called alſo enfiform:s. 

XysTa'RCHA [Evragx's Gr.] the maſter of a 
ſchool, or the ten. See XysT08. | 

Xy'srer [fvrga, Gr.] an inſtrument uſed 
or ſhaving bones. 

Xy'sros [of Euros, 
kind, 

XysTos [C r, of Evo, 
to anoint their bodies with oil before the encounter, 
tagoniſt from taking hold of them] a large portico 
Greek wreſtlers uſed to exerciſe in winter time. 

Xy'sTUs, or XY'sTUM [Cr, Gr.] a walking place, ſometimes 
roofed over, and ſometimes open, where the Romans made entertain- 


ments; 3 knot, garden, or parterre. 


fencing or wreſiling- 
by ſurgeons in ſcraping 
Gr.] an Indian precious ſtone of the jaſper 
Gr. to ſmooth or poliſh, it being their cultom 


to prevent their an- 
or gallery, were the 


YAR 


y, Roman; Ty, Italic . Py, Engliſh; and V y, Saxon, is 


"the 23d letter of the alphabet; To, Gr. 23d, and the He- 
brews have not this letter. Y has the ſound of i or ie, and 
at the beginning of a word is a conſonant before a vowel, 
as years youth, &C. and a vowel after a conſonant, as phyſics 

| ſynagogue, &c. and is uſed in words of a Greek derivation to expreſs 
v, and in the end of Engliſh ones, 25 by, cry, fy 3 where it alſo is a 
vowel, and whenever two 17s would come together. Y was much uſed 
by the Saxons, whence y is found for i in the old Engliſh writers. 
u was a numeral letter with the ancients, and ſignified 150. 


F, with a daſh at top- ſignified 150,000. 
Y is pronounced ſofter than F conſonant, 
explained by a long /, ſpoken very quick, as a ſeparate ſyllable before 
another vowel, as ye, yard. As a vowel it has two ſounds ; as a long 
;, when long, and as 2 ſhort i, when ſhort. It is generally long, 1. At 
the end of monoſyllables. 2. At the end of verbs,' thou h of more ſyl- 
lables, and 3. At the end of accentuated Lee when a vowel fal. 


by moſt people. It is beſt 


lows. It is otherwiſe generally ſhort : but theſe rules have their excep- 
tions. . : FP. nk 33 TN i Fan len, adj. [of garw, C. Br. rough] of a dry 
YacuT, Fr. a pleaſure boat or ſmall ſhip, with one deck, carrying word. | . 
four, eight, or twelve guns, and thirty or He men; they are in burden VA RRO W I geanepe, dax. ] the herb milfoil, uſed in me 
from 30 to 60 tuns; contrived and adorned, both within ſide and with- + VATCH. See YAcuT. | 6 compoted 
out, for the cart ing ſtate n and for ſwiftneſs and pleaſure. FAR, à town in the North riding of vorkſhire, 17 
Y «man, Arabia fe See 1EMEN. en and 212 meaſured miles from London. nience of alli 
Va {geard, Dan. and, Sax. gaert, Du. gary, Teut, properly YawL, ſubt. Jol, Du.] a ſmall da for cone abel 
pls incloſed, of garden, Teut. to incloſe] a piece of — ground to and from a ve el; the beſt ſort of which are built in a 
belonging to a houle. | 75 | eee and Dover, but better in Norw id for ; 
Vb Ely yngs Sax.) a meaſure of three feet. + To YawL, verb newt. to bawl ; a Scottiſh Wo e opened 
Yaup [with ts] the 1 the ſails. 3 To Yawn, 1. To gape, to ofcitate, to have the m.. Shake 
| Yarp-anm [ina ſhip] is that half of the yard that is on Ge fide of voluntarily, by fumes, as in ſleepineſs. oF open 74 
\ | 1 00ReT + 


._ the maſh, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 
a diſeaſe 


Y ar v-Falling, in horſes. 


8:4 


XA. 


Y arp-Mattering, à diſeaſe in horſes.  . 6 
Yarp-Land, a quantity of land, containing in ſome e 55 
others 24, 30 and 40 acres; but at Wimbleton in Surry, no 

meaſure 0 


than 15. 

Ya/aowand, /ubſt. (of yard and wand] a 

YaRE, adj. [zeanþe, Sax. ready, dexterous, eager. 

Yar [in ſea lan nage! nimble, ready. quick, ex editious. 
Be Yar at the Im, lignifies, ſet a reſn man at the 
\  YarELY, adv. [of par: ſeilfully, readily- Shakeſpeare de Yar 

Ya/gmourH, Great, a borough, ſanding at the mouth of b 1a: 
which is navigable from hence to Norwich; it is 92 computec, 
meaſured miles from London; and ſends tWo members 4 5 

Yar, abi. [Se ann, Sax. garen, Du. garn, Ger. ] Woo 
thread. a | 10 
c _ 2 _ my [from the ſound ; birrio, Lat.] to gros 

narl like a dog. Ainſwortb. | . « {true 
N or Y ar r1NGLE-Blades, a kind of reel or in 
clews or balls. 


with which hanks of yarn are worn into I prob 


3. To expreſs deſirs by yawning 


* 


YEL 
Yawn, fahl. (from the verb) 1. N 2. Gape, hiatus; A. 
1 adj. [of yawn] ſleepy, oo Shakeſpeare. 


Yaw'ninG, ſubft. gaping, oſcitation, an involuntary opening of the 
mouth, occaſioned by a vapour or ventoſity, and endeavouring to eſcape, 


and indicating an irkſome wearineſs or inclination to ſleep. 
Yaws (in ſea language] a ſhip is ſaid to make yas, when by the 


and out. 
Ya'xLEY, a town in Huntingdonſhire, 59 computed, and 72 mea- 
ſured miles from London. 
YcLap [obſolete part. for clad] cloathed. Shakeſpeare. | 
YeLEe'eep, adj. [the part. paſl. of clepe, to call, ele pan, Sax. with the 
increaſing particle y, which was uſed in the old Engliſh in the preterites 
and participles, from the Sax. 75 called, named. Milton. 
There is a tall, long - ſided dame, 
(But wondrous light) yc/eped Fame. 


Yav, the firſt emperor of China that is mentioned in the Au-fing, or 
moſt ancient eſtabliſhed royal hiſtory of that country, and who began his 
reign in the forty-firſt year of the /exagenary cycle, i. e. according to 
Fackſon's Chronotogic. Antig. 2338 year before the Chriſtian zra ; which 
is 19 years later than Maytufivs and Couplet place it. I was the more 
willing to inſert this piece of hiſtory, oo , as it ſhews the antiquity of 
the Chine/e ſtate, and partly for the ſake of the following remark, which 
that learned and judicious writer makes upon it. If we admit, ſays he, 
with ſome Chine/e writers, that the empire of China began with Tau, who 
is the 7th emperor in the annals, but the firſt mentioned in Zu-4ing, Con- 


queſtionable ; his reign, according to the preſent Hebrew chronology of 
Scripture, reaches within about ten years to the flood of Noah; and 
therefore is an irrefragable evidence againft the truth of that chronology. 
For as the Chine/e chronology, from the reign of this emperor, is fixed 
with great and undeniable certainty, both by the forementioned eclipſe, 
and the annals of Xu-king, and by a period or cycle of 60 years, con- 
tinued from his reign without interruption to this day, this computation 
can no more be doubted of, than the reckoning of the Greeks by their 
Ohmpiadi. Therefore the Chine/e chronology is a great confirmation of 
the truth of the chronology of Scripture, preſerved in the Greet verſion of 
the Septuagint, with which alone it agrees; and it is the greater con- 
firmation, becauſe there is no room to ſuſpect or imagine it could be ever 
accommodated to it. Jacſſon's Chronolog, Antig. Vol. H. p. 418. 
See MasokITE, VERSION, and SniLon compared. 
vo ap, the old pret. of to dread, Spenſer. 
| Ye, the nominative plural of zhou. See You. 
VE, as a dipthong, is now very little in aſe, ze, or y alone, being ge- 
nerally put inſtead of it. | 
Yea (ea, la, or xea, Sax. Ja, Dan. Du. and Ger.] yes, a particle 
of affirmation. wo | 
To Yeap, or Yeps, verb neut. pret. yode [this word ſeems to have 
been corruptly formed from Seod, the Sax. pret. of zan] to go, to 
march: obſolete, Spen/er. 
To Yean, verb neut. [eanian, Sax.] to bring young. Uſed of 
ſheep. See to EAN. 
Yea/NLING, /ub/?. [of yean] the young of ſheep. Shake/eaxe. 
Year, ſub. [xean, Sax. dar, Dan. iret, Du. iaht, Ger. 1. The 
time the ſun takes to go thro' the twelve figns of the zodiac : this is what 
is properly called the nataral or tropical year, and contains 365 days, 
5 hours, and 12 minutes, or 48 minutes, 15 ſeconds (according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton) 2. It is often uſed plurally without a plural termination. 
3. In the plural, old age. | | 
Natural Solar YE ar, or Tropical Solar YeaAR, is the interval of time 
wherein the ſun finiſhes his courſe throngh the zodiack, or wherein he 
returns to the ſame point thereof, from whence he had departed, which 
is 365 days, 5 hours and 12 minutes. 
The Civil Year, is that which each nation has contrived to compute 
time by, and is very various, both as to its beginning and to its length; 
8 as they follow either the courſe of the ſun or moon, or 


The Lunar Vk ak, contains 12 lunations or ſynodical months, and is 
leſs than the ſolar by 11 days; the exact duration of it being 354 days, 
8 hours, and 48 minutes, ſo that its head in about 33 years will run thro? 
all the months and ſeaſons of the year: this kind hf year is now in uſe 
among the Turks. 

The Sydereal YEAR, is that time in which the ſun, departing from any 
fixed ſtar, comes to it again; and this is in 365 days, 6 hours, and al- 

moſt 10 minutes, or (according to Sir Iſaac Newton) 365 days, 6 hours, 
9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds. 

Year and Day [in law] is a time that determines right in many caſes; 
as in ſome uſucaption, in others preſcription. Thus, in the caſe of an 
aſtray, if the owner, proclamation being made, challenge it not within 
that time, it is forfeited. So the year and day is given in caſe of an ap- 
peal, and alſo for the recovery of a perſon who has been wounded or 

viſed by another. | 

"YEAR and Day and Waſte [law phraſe] is a part of the king's prero- 

gative, whereby he challenges the profits of the lands and tenements of 
perſons attainted for petty treaſon or felony, for the ſpace of a year and 
a day. And may at laſt lay waſte the tenements, root up the woods, 
| Paſtures and gardens, plough up the meadows ; except the lord of the 
| Sager compound or agree with him for the redemption of ſuch 
waſte. a 
YEA'RLING, ad. Cof gear] being one year old. Pope. 
YEa'RLY, adj. [xeanlic, Sax.] annual, happening every year, laſting 
a year. | 
YEARLY, adv. annually, once a year. | 
| ToYrarn, or To Earn, werb neut. [of eanman, Sax. ] to feel great 
| Internal uneaſineſs, to be moved with compaſſion. Spenſer ſometimes 
uſes the latter. | 
To Yzarn, werba#Z. to vex, to grieve. Shakeſpeare. 
ToYearn [with hunters] is to bark as beagles do at their prey. 
| YEasT or Vest, fubP.. [zexre, Sax. ] 1. The froth or ſpume pro- 
| ceeding from the fermentation of new ale; barm. 2. The ſpume on 


| 2 troubled ſea. Shakeſpeare. 


\ YEsTY, adj. [of he] frothy, . Shakeſpeare, 
Yes 75 (of ze] frothy, ſpumy. Shakeſpeare 


an egg. It is commo pronounced, and oſten written yolk. 


fault of the man at the helm ſhe is not kept ſteddy, but makes angles in 


Hud. P. II. Cant. I. L. 45—6.. 


fucius, and Menſius, as whoſe ine and the acts of his reign were un- 


his 


epe, or un. Sax. yellow] the middle or yellow part of 


X40. 


To YeLr, verb neut. to cry out with horror of agoriy, to take a hi- 


debus, howling noiſe, 
YELL, ſubſt. from the verb] a cry of horror. 


Ye't.Low [xealp; of zealla, Sax. the gall, giallo, It. geel, Du. and 


gelb, H. Ger, being of a bright colour, as gold; reflefting the molt 
light of any, except white, | | 
YE'LLOw-Boy, ſubft. a gold coin. A very low word. Arbuthnot, 
YE'LLOW-HAMMER, ul. a bird. | 

YE'LLow1sn, adj. [of yellow] ſomewhat yellow. Woodward. 
YE'LLOW|SHNEsS, ſub. [of je/loavi/þ] the quality of approaching to 
yellow. Boyle. . 

YE'LLOWNEss, 1. Yellow colour, the quality of being yellow. Ba 
con. 2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for jealouſy. 

Ye'LLows [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, the ſame as the jaundice 
in men; it owes its original to obſtructions in the gall pipe, by ſlimy or 
gritty obſtructions; or to the ſtoppage of the roots of thoſe little ducts 
opening into that pipe; or to a compreſſion of them by a plenitude of the 
blood-veſſels that lie near them, whence that matter that ſhould be 
turned into gall is taken up by the vein and carried back again into the 
maſs of blood, and tinctures it yellow ; ſo that the eyes, inſide of the lips, 
ſlaver, and all the parts of the horſe that are capable of ſhewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier's Dictionary. 

To YeLP, verb neut. [of yelpen, Teut. xealpan, Sax. or glapir, Fr. 
to cry like a fox, &Fc.] to bark or howl like a beagle-hound after hi 
prey. | | | | 
VE URN, or Ya'man [and (with the article) a/-yaman, Arab.] Arabia 
Felix; ſo called either from its being ſituated on the right-hand; or from 
its felicity: its etymology admits of both. The kings of the race which 
the Arabians diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hemyarites, or Heomerites, 
reign'd, according to their account, over this country 2020 years; and 
then it came rus A the power of the Ethiopians for two generations; 
after which, by the aſſiſtance of Nouſbervan king of Perſia, the Hemya- 
r:te houſe was reeſtabliſhed, but with this circumſtance of being depen- 
dant on the Perſian ſtate, They embraced the Mah:metan religion in 
Mahomet's life-time ; and thenceforward both this and other provinces 
of Arabia continued in ſubjection to the chaliphs either of Bagdad or 
Egypr, as long as the chaliphate endured. Dherbelot adds, that the A. 
youbite princes of the poſterity of Saladin poſſeſſed Jemin for a long time 
after they were diſpoſſeſſed of Egyfe by the Mamalucs; and that this 
grand province has had fince that time ſeveral petty princes; and who, 
tho' for the moſt part ah/e/ute and perpetual, are. ſtiled only by the name 
of Baſhaws, ſince the conqueſt of this country by ſultan Sem the firſt; 
and his ſon Soliman the firſt. A hiſtoric circumſtance which is the more 
worthy of our notice, as Arabia Felix does not fall within the claſs or 
detail of theſe countries, which [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] are by 
the c of the prophet Daniel, exempted from the juriſdiction of 

ing of the North; which Sir Iſaac, not without good reaſon, ſup- 
pow to be the Turk; ſtate, Daniel, c. 11. v. 41—42, See Tukk, 

AMALUC, CuALir [or Calir] ApBasIDEs, and Locusrs, with 
their reſpective references. 

Yeo'man, /ubſt. [ſome derive it of gemana, fellowſhip or company; 
or eong man, a young man; others of xemzne, a commoner ; others 
of eoman, Sax. a ſhepherd : but others define a yeoman to be a free-born 
Engliſhman, who may lay out of his own free land in yearly revenue to 
the ſum of 40s. The true etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, who 
derives it from german, Friſic, a villager] a free-holder who has land of 


his own ; the firſt degree of commoners; a farmer, a gentleman far- 


mer. | | 
YEo'MANnRY, fab. [of yeoman] 1. The collective body of of yeomen. 
Bacon. 2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
given to ſoldiers. f 

YEOMEN of the Guard 1. A ſort of foot guards to the king's perſon, of 
larger ſtature than ordinary, every one being required to be ſix feet high ;, 
they are in number 100 on conſtant duty, and 70 not on duty ; the one 
half wear harquebyſes, and the other partuiſans z their attendance is on 
the ſovereign's perſon both at home and abroad ; they are clad after the 


manner of king Henry VIIT's time. 2. It was probably a free holder 


not advanced to the degree of a gentleman, Creſtleſs z-omen. SJ al ſpeare. 


3. It ſeems to have had likewiſe the notion of a gentleman ſervant. A 


jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall. Spenſer. | 

Prout [in the king's court] a title of office in the king's houſhold, 

of a middle place or rank, between an uſher and a groom ; as, yeomen 

of the Stirrup, yeoman of the chandry, &C. | 
Yeo'vir, a town in Somerſetſhire, 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 

miles from London. | | 
YE'rkixG [ Minſew ſuppoſes it to be from gercaen, Goth. ] throwing 


out the hind-legs, as a horſe, A term uſed in the academy, of a leaping 


horſe, when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarters, ſtretch- 
ing out the two hinder legs near together and even, to their full ex-. 
tent. 
"Pod ſubſt. [from the verb] a quick motion. 
To VeRN. See To YEARN. ' ; | 
Yes [ xire, Sax.] yea, an adverb, which anſwers in the affirmative 
oppoſed to. | 
. esT [ girx, Sax. giſcht, Ger. ] the barm or workings of ale or beer, 
generally made uſe of in England to make the dough rite. See Yr asr. | 
Ye'sTER, adj. [gbifter, Du hefternus, Lat.] being next before the 
preſent day. 3 It is not often uſed but in compoſition with an- 
other word, as day or night, | | 
: Vr ST END AT, /ubPt. georvenn-dæꝶ, Sax.] the day before the pre- 
ent. 2 
YesTeepar, adv. on the day laſt paſt. 
Ye'sTeR-N1GHT, fab. ¶ georvenn- nihx, Sax. ] the night before the 
preſent day. 3 
Y8sTER-NIGHT, adv. on the night laſt paſt. " 
Yer, conjunct. [ger, gyrr, or geox, Sax.] however, nevertheleſs, 
notwithſtanding. 7 
Yer, adv. 1. Beſide, over and above. 2. Still; the ſtate ſtill re- 
maining the ſame. 3. Once again. 4. At this time, ſo ſoon, hitherto; 
with a negative before it. 5. At leaſt, at all; noting uncertainty or un- 
determination. 6. It notes increaſe or extenſion of the ſenſe of the 
words to which it is joined. Yet a few days. Dryden. 7. Still, in a 
new degree. 8. Even, after all; a kind of emphatical addition to a 
negative, Nor yet amidſt this joy. Milton. . . Hooker. 
£'ven, for given. Spenjer, | 1 
| s | | ia 8 | Yew 
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rw, „. (yew; Brit. ih, Sax. This is often written evgh, but the 
former orthography is at once nearer to the ſound and the derivation. 
See Evan) a tree of tough W9—³ ...d 
WIEN, adj. 5 yeww | made of the wood of yew, Spenſer. 
To Vex, to hic 0 or hiccough, to ſob. 


Yezptcirpian {or JEzDEGIRDIaN] Ara, a chronologic æra, the 


commencement of which falls oh the eleventh year of the beyrah (ne he- 
girah)] of the Arabians, and on the 632 of the Chriſtian. It takes its 
name from Yezdegird, the third of that name, and who was the laft mo- 
narch of the. houſe of & un, gr Choſroes ; and whd, by the victory 
which the Arabs obtained over him at Cadeſia, A. C. 636, was alſo the 
laſt king of Perſia. Dherbelot, in his B:b/iethegue, fixes the commence- 
ment of this æra at the beginning of this prince's.reign ; tho” he oblerves 


that the Orientals ſeem rather to date it from that fall of the Perſian em- 


pire which enſued a few years after. . i : 
* Choſreu, or Choſrou yes with the Greeks] was the cognomen- 
tum, or title of the 
rach and Ptolemee were for thoſe of Egypt. See Locusrs. 
To YieLD, verb ad. [of zildan, Sax. to pay, Se. gelnen, Du. gelt- 
en, * 1. To produce, to bring forth, to give in return for cultiva- 
tion or labour. 2. To produce in general. 3. To afford, to exhibit, 
4. To give as claimed of right. 5. 10 allow, to permit. 6. To emit, 
to expire. To yield the Ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. 7. Jo relign, to give up. 
8. To ſurrender, to ſubmit. 9. To give up the conqueſt. 10. To 
comply with. any perſon, to conſent... 11. To comply with things. 


12. To allow, to admit, not to deny. 13. To give place as inferior in 


excellence or any other quality. TY 

To Yield [with * is to ſlack the hand, 7z. e. to ſlack the 
bridle, and to give the horſe head. n 

VI LDER, /. [of yield] one who yields. Shakeſpeare. | 

Yo1'vzs, or Hyo1'pes [voudig, Gr.] a bone ſituated at the root of the 
tongue; ſo called from its reſembling in form the Greek letter, v. See 
Hyo1pts and YP31LOIDEs. | _ 

To Yoke, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind by a yoke to a car- 
Page. 2. To join or couple with another, to» bind or faiten together. 
3. To enſlave, to ſubdue. Shakeſpeare. 4. To reſtrain, to confine, 
Yoked in marriage. Bacon. e | I | 

Yoke, or Vox {xeoc, Sax. jock, Du. and Ger. jul, or gaiuk, Teut. 
Jong, Fr. jugum, 145 A frame of wood, a bandage put on the necks 
of oxen, to couple them for drawing. 2. Metaphorically, it fignifies 
bondage or ſlavery. 3. A chain, a link, a bond. 4. A couple, two, 
a pair, | i n | 
| 1 4 Ein, a ſort of tre. " 

Yo'kE-FELLOWw, or VOK E-MATE, ub. [of yoke, fellow, or mate] 1. 
Companion in labour. Shakeſpeare. 2. One engaged or tied to another, 
in the ſame band of union or fellow ſhip; a huſband or wife; mate-fellow 
in general. Adalſon, 


ea Yoke [with ſailors] is a term uſed when the ſea is ſo rough, that 


the men cannot govern the helm with their hands, and then they ſieze 
two blocks to the end of the helm, one on each ſide, and reeving two 


ſmall ropes thro them, which are made faſt to the ſides of the ſhip, by 
having ſome men at each tackle, they govern the ſhip according to di- 


rection. | 

Vol. p, for YisLpeD. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

Volk. See YELk. 

Von, or Yon, adj. [xeond, Sax. jen, Ger.] that is at a diſtance 
within view. Shakeſpeare uſes the former, and B. Johnſon the latter. 

Vox, Yowp, or Yo'nDER, adv, ata diſtance within view. It is uſed 
when we dire& the eye from another thing to the object. 

Yowp, adj. [derivation unknown] mad, furious; perhaps, tranſpor- 
ted with rage, under alienation of mind ; in which ſenſe it concurs with 
the reſt, Spenſer and Fairfax, EE, 
| Yo'xxER, a hy oungſter. See YouncsTER. | 
© Yor, or Of Yors, adv. [xeoxana, Sax.] 1. Long. Spenſer. 2. 
Of old time, long ago. Milton and Pope. | 

York City, in Yorkſhire, 150 computed, and 192 meaſured miles 
from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

You ſeop, or 1uh, the accuſative of ge, ye, Sax. jum, zum, gy, O. 
and L. Ger. ghy, Du. jii, Teut.] 1. The oblique caſe of ye. 2. It is 
uſed in the nominative: and tho? firſt introduced by corruption, is now 

| ; a 


erſian kings of the fourth dynaſty, as Pha- 


eſtabliſhed. Shakeſprare.. 3. It is the ceremoni 
rion ſingular; and is always uſed, except in ſolemn lan 
4. It is uſed indefinitely, as the French on. Add. ſon. 
2 You, is properly. the ſecand perſon plural, tho now, 
mon in moſt modern tongues, uſed when we ſpeak to 
in which we more particularly follow the French idiom, 
and Italians account it unmannerly to ſpeak: to our 
erſon, either ſingular or plural: the former uſe th 
ar, or, as a mark of greater reſpect, the third 


YUX 


al word for the ſecord 
guage, Pope. 


by a cuſtom con. 
a lingle perlon ; 
Ihe Germaus 
equals in the ſecond 
e third perſon lingy. 
perſon plural; and the 


latter, the third perſon ſingular; and, as ranged mark of reſpect, 


in the feminine gender. Some will pretend to 
gular, and ye, xe, Sax. to the plural. Others 


imit our you to the tin. 
again will have ye the 


nominative, and you in the oblique caſes : but very few 
obſerve eicher of theſe diſtinctions. e Fa N. > dre TY 


To Youk. [intalconry} to ſleep, as they ; 
TAICO) , ay. 
a Vouxo [geong, Sax. jung, Dan. Su. and Ger. 
in the firſt part of life, not old. 2. Ignorant, 
It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. Bacon. 


| Younc, Jub/t. the offspring of animals collectively. 
| You'nGek, comp. ot young [L geongen, Sax. junicr. 


young. 


YounceR Regiment, or Officer, that which was laſt raiſe 


officer whoſe,commiſlion is of the lateſt date, 
have ſerved ever io long in other capacities. 


Vous, adj. [ot young] ſomewhat young. Tatler, 


You'ncLinG, jub//. {of young ; yeongling, geongling, Sax, ] a young 


creature, any creature in the firſt part of life. Dryden. 


You'ncLy, adv, (of young] 1. Early in life. 


rantly, weakl 


You'xncsTER, or Yo 


. 
\ 


young man, a youth, a novice ; generally in contempt. 


and Creech, 


YouxGTH, /ubft. [of young] youth. Obſolete. Sper/er, 


Fouxkxxs [with ſailors] are the young men, fore-maſt- 

buſineſs is to take in the — * 1 

ſlinging the yards, &c. 
OUR, pron. [eoben, or juen, Sax. euer, 

you. It is uſed properly when we ſpeak t 

moniouſly and cuſtomarily when to only one. 2. Your is uſed in an in- 

determinate ſenſe, 3. Yours is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes before, 


or is underſtood ; as, this is your ſword, this ſword is yours, Whoſe is 


this hat ? Jours. 


YoursE'LF, ſub/t. [of your and ef I you, even you. In the plural, 


yourſelves. Ye, not others, 


OUTH, uf (Seo 


The part o 
14 to 28“. 2. 
tively. ' 


With Hippocrates it reached to 35... Aþhori/m. L. 3. Aph. 30. 
.You'THFUuL, adj. [xeox6ful, Sax.] 1. Youpg. 2. Suitable to the 
3. Vigorous, as in youth. 
You'THFULLY, adv. [of youthful} in a youthful manner. 
You'TarvLNgss, ſubft. [of xeoxudt and pyllneppe, Sax.) youthful 


ady. [of youth] young, early in life. Obſolete. Spenser. 


firſt part of life. 


ſtate, &c. 
You'THLY, 


. You'Ta4-worrT, an herb, 


You'rur, ag [ youth] young, youthful. A bad word. Aﬀecting 
a frac with my time of day. Speclalor. 
YeP1GurT, part. part. [of y and pight; from pitch) fixed. Spenſer. 
_ Yes1L01'pts [on account of its reſemblance of the Greek uf/ion, i. e. 
v] the third genuine ſuture of the cranium; alſo a certain bone at be 
root of the tongue. See. Volks. | 
Yvu's4, an Indian herb, of which the natives make bread. 


a _youtbier turn 


n is confi 


or top and yard, for furling the fa; 

and to take their turns at the helm. e 
H. Ger.] 1. Belonging to 
o more than one, and cere- 


. Yuck, /ub/i. [jocken, Du.] itch. 


YuLs, allt. Sehol, yeol, yehul, Sax.] Chriſtmaſs time; ſo called 


in Scotland, 


YuLE-Games, Chriſtmas gambols, ſuch ſports as are uſed on thit 


feſtival. 


YuLE of Auguft, the firſt day of Auguſt, called Lammas day. 
Sax. ] the hiccough. See Ysx. 


J 5 


Vox, ub. [yeox, 


A 


Shakeſpeare. 2, 1 gno- 
U'NKER, ul. [of | young ; of geonzen, Sax.) a 


zuV, 10zus, Sax. jeugbt, Du. jugend, Ger.] i. 
lite ſucceeding to child hood and adoleſcence; the time trom 
A young man; youthful ſtate. 3. Young men, collec- 


1 hawk yowks. 
onge, Du.] 1. Bei 
weak. Shakeſpeare, 2 


Lat.] more 


d; and th 
tho he be ever ſo old, = 


Shakeſpeare, 


letter of the alphabet; Z & Greek, is the fixth, and ?, the 
eighth ofthe Hebrew. Z is found in the Saxon alphabets ſet 
| down by grammarians; but is read in no 4 originally 
| Teutonic: it has uniformly the ſound of an /, but very ſoft, 
and ſomething hiſſing, not as if it had a 4 before it. As it is generally 
deſined, it is ſeldom uſed. e ee e eee 
2, was a numeral letter ſignifying 200. eee eee e 
Z. with a daſh at the top, iignified 2000 times 2000. e e 


ſin phyſicians bills] ſigmfies a dram. 


Z 4 4g e 
; Zx\ccuo [with architects] theloweſt part of the pedeſtal of a co- 
lumn. W i BE-p, 7% ak by 182 4 Fas 
 Za'rpan, Za'rpin, Za'rFREN, or Za'rrex, any thing of a yellow 


colour, anciently, for that reaſon, applied chicfly to oker; now. only 


"uſed for a particular compoſition.” Powder the calx of 'tobalt very 
fine, and mix it with three times its weight of powdered flints, this 


2, Roman and Saxon ; 4% Italic; 33, Engliſh, is the laſt © 


being wetted with common water, the whole concretes into a ſolid maſs 


1 
* 


TR US 124 . Wat ee } | te 
called rat,; which, from its hardneſs, has been miſtaken for 7 


mineral. Hill. 


ZN GAYE, or Ha'ssacaye, 


baffoon. 


oni, a title of forereign princes in Malabar 


dies. 


= 
$+T 3 3 


Tenxien, 


füllt. a ſolid 


; 


ZAR 


Dherbelot. 
It. the contraction of G 


 ZiMp0'ont, a common flute or whiſtle. 
Za"PHARA, A mineral wy 
u 


tters to make a {ky colo 
ance in which orpiment! 


a ſort of javelin uſed by the a 
Tine [with the Arabs] a kind of divination, 9 10 
divers wheels or circles concentric to 
letters, which are brought to anſwer to each ot 
according to certain rules. 
Ter prob. of xanei, Gio. 
' ſcoff, according to Skinner] one who makes it hi 
laughter by his geſtures, aftions and ſpeeches; à m 


each other, and noted . 
her by moving K 


jovanui, ol 1 
s buſineſs to 
erry And, 


in the a 


ur. 


o0rs. 

armed 

diver 
ile 


the cin 


J 


gf 
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Z E N 


texture. The common kinds of zarnich are from and yellow. Hl. 
Zav'k à, another name for the city of Bagdad, ſo called from the ob- 


| lique poſition of its gates, not regarding in a direct Tine the ſtreets which 
: ny! in Ga or, as others affirm, becauſe the“ Kebleb of its 


moſques does not regard [as it ought] the temple of Mecca. Oherbe- 
lot's Bibliotheque. Orientale. / | : 8 
Fema-licamati be Zaura. — i. e. Why ſhould I reſide in Zaura? 


Carmen Tograi. 


„See KEeBLEH, and add there, this word #eb/eh is alſo uſed for that 
niche in the walls of the Mahometan churches, which ſo contrived as 
look directly towards the temple of Mecca. SY 

Zt'a (OO, Gr.] ſpelt; alſo barley. dh 

Zeal, ſubſt. (ele, Fr. elo, It. and Sp. from elas, Lat. go, Gr.] 
earneſt paſſion for any perſon or thing, but eſpecially for one's religion 
and the welfare of one's country. | 

Zeal, may be properly repreſented by a Jeſuit holding in one hand a 
ſcourge, and in the other a burning lamp. | 

Zea'LoT, ſubſi. [zeloteur, Fr. zelatore, It. ze/ador, Sp. of zeivter, 
Lat. &nAwrns, Gr.] a zealous perſon, a great ſtickler for a party, prin- 
ciple, or opinion. Commonly uſed in diſpraiſe. : 

Zea'LOus, adj. [of zeal] vehemently, paſſionate in any thing, 

Ze4aLOUSLY, adv, [of zealous] after a zealous manner, with vehe- 
ment ardour. | | | 

Zea'lousness [of many quality of being zealous. 

Z BRA, an Indian beaſt like a mule, 

Zg'cxin [ſo named from zecha, a place in Venice where the mint is 
ſettled for coinage] a gold coin worth about 95. ſterling. 

Zep, jubft. the name of the letter x. Shak/peare. 5 

Zx'bOAR Y, ful ſt. [zedoairt, Fr. æedoario, It. and Lat.] a ſpicy plant 
ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent, and not ſo 
biting. | 

= ARISE or BIR-ZzEMzZEM. the well Zemzem, Arab. a well fo called 
by the Mahometans, belonging to the Bzi/-o//h, or houſe of God at 
Mecca, ** Whoſe ſacred water, ſays Reland, the pilgrims drink, and in 
which they dip their cloaths, and alſo bring ſome of it home with them.“ 
he adds, that, according to their traditionary account, this well was 

roduced by God, that Hagar and her ſon Iſmael might from thence 

ake their thirſt.” Re/and. de Relig. Mohammeaic. p. 121 So far this 
learned writer, by report: but our countryman, Mr. Pitts [who was 
upon the ſpot] tells us, in his Faithful Account, p. 133, more diſtinctly, 
« that about 12 paces from the beat [or beit. ollab] is [as they ſay] the 
ſepulchre of Abraham, who by God's command built this houſe. — And 
a ſmall diſtance from it, on the left hand, is a well, which they call 
Beer. il. xemxem: they report, that tis as ſweet as milk; but for my part 


I could perceive no other taſte in it than common water, except that it 


was ſomewhat brackiſh. The hagges {7. e. pilgrims] when they come 
firſt to Mecca, drink of it unreaſonably ; by which means they are not 
only much purged, but their fleſh breaks out all over in pimples. — 
Nor do they only drink this water, but oft bathe themſelves with it ; 
at which time they take off their clothes, only covering their lower 

s with a thin wrapper ; and one of the drawers pours on each per- 
ſons head five or fix buckets of water.” — And he concludes, by ob- 
ſerving, that the hagges carry it home, and preſent it to their friends, 
half a ſpoonful ſit may be] to each, who receive it in the hollow of their 
hand, ſipping a little of it, and beſtowing the reſt on their faces and 
naked head; at the ſame time holding up their hands, and deſiring of 
God, that they alſo may be ſo happy as to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
See BEIT-OLLAu and ManoMET1SM. | 

Zend, Arab. a certain wood which the Arabians applied to the ſame 
uſe with our ſteel and flint, z.e. for ſtriking fire; and hence [in part at 
leaſt): it conſtitutes the title of ſeveral books in that 2 3 as Secth 
al. zend, &c. But the ſame term in Perſie [ſays Dherbelot”s Bibliothegue 
ſignifies, /iving : and accordingly is the title given to the firſt book of 
* Zoroaſter, q. d. the book of life, and is the 6:6/e of the Zoroaſtrian ma- 

ans.“ | 
2 88 What pity is it, that our taſte for oriental learning ſhould run fo 

low, as to have diſcouraged every effort which has yet been 

made to import the works of ſo great a writer [not to ſay reformer 

of antiquity] amongſt us! * Pythagoram aiunt, &c. i. e. it is 

ſaid that Pythagoras [the great Pythagoras himſelf] when carried 

amongſt other captives of Cambyſes, from Egypt to Babylon, 

had for his teachers the Perſian Magi; and chiefly Zoroafler, om- 

nis divini Arcani Anti/titem, i. e. the high prieſt, or chief maſter 

and profeſſor of every divine ſecret.” Apuleius. See TRANSu- 

GRATION of Souls, Z0ROASTRIAN Do@rine, BRacyMaNns, and 
Chriftian WorsHip compared. 

Ze'NiTH, the vertical point of the heavens, being go degrees diſtant 
from the horizon, that oppoſite to the nadir. Its etymology, according 
to Golius, is as follows; the word ſamt or ſemt in Arabic, ſignifies a 
a way, Or ue which a man, when moving forward, holds. And from 
hence, with the word ra/, i. e. head, annexed to it, it ſignifies that 
tract of the heavens, which is directly over the head; and 3 hence, 
ſays he, the word zenith (by * corruption from ſenpt or zempt) has crept 
into the ſchools. Gol. Lexicon. Arab. p. 1210. See Napir. 

This corruption of Aſiatic words is no unfamiliar thing with us 
Europeans; Sir Iſaac Newton, in his chronology, has PP us 
ſeveral inſtances of it; and in particular, in the words Sardana- 
palus and Aerxes, of the former he ſays the name Sardanapa- 
lus, is derived from Aſerbadim. pul. And of the latter, Xerxes, 


the ſon of Darius. ** Xerxes (ſays he) 4ch/chiroſh, Ach/eros, or 
the end, Hporeugma; as, I and be went. And the like is to be under- 


Oxyares, ſucceeded his father Darius. Chronolop. p. 353. 


Zxxirn [with aſtronomers} the vertex or point in the heavens, di- 
rectly over one's head. If we conceive a line drawn thro' the obſerver's per 
eye and the centre of the earth, which muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular 


to the horizon, it will reach to a point among the fixed ſtars, called the 


E  genith, 


ZeniTu Diflance [in aſtronomy] is the compliment of the ſun or ſtars 
meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants of go degrees. 


Ze'nsvs [with arithmeticians] a ſquare number or the ſecond power. 


ZeNo'BlA, a heroine of the zd century, and widow of Oedenatus, 
who whilſt endeavouring to ere thoſe moſt ample acquiſrtions 
from the Perſians which her huſband had made, A. C. 264 [not to ſay 
alſo an independency from the Roman ſtate] was overthrown by the 


| emperor Aurelian, and Jed cptive to Rome. Her ſeat royal was the 


+ city of Palmyra, or Tadmor, as both Jews and Arabians [if I am not 


1 


Z IN 


found, approaching to its nature, but without its luſtre and follated miſtaken] ® called it; a city whoſe moſt magnificent ruins and inſerp- 


tions are the wonder and itudy of the preſent age, As to the latter, I 


mean the in{criptions ; ſeveral of which I have ſeen; they contain both 


Greck and Syrian names; but I do not remember to have met with one 


ſingle word that is taken from the Arabic; which, if true, ſhews evi- 


dently enough. that this city had reached its acme, before the Arabian 


conqueſts commenced, But this is not all: Zenobia was of the Juwilh 


religion; and it has ben ſurmized by our church- writers, that in com- 


pliment to her, Paulus, Biſhop of Samoſata, who was her ſubject. made 
thoſe infringements on the ſeripture doctrine of the trinity, which the 
reader will find deſcribed under the words PauLtaxisTs and PROBOLE. 
A circumſtance which I the rather mention; not that inſinuations of this 
ſort are always to be regarded; but as there ſeems to have been but little 
temptation or room for this falſe kind of complaiſance in a court where 
the ſpirit of liberty ſo much reigned, and with a queen, who admitted 
the great and good Longinus to her moſt intimate counſels. = 
This is not the only inſtance of Aſiatic places being reſtored to 
their original names by the Arabians, when that people had now 
made themiclves maſters of them | 
% T.dmor, Palmyra, urbs Syriz,” ſays Golius, in his Aratic 
Lexicon. See Bal BEC, and AcRA. | 

ZtoPy'RUM [of gœ and vue, Gr. ſpelt and wheat] a ſort of grain 
between ſpelt and wheat. | 

ZEPHYR, ſubft. [2ephyrus, Lat.] the weſt wind; and poetically any 
calm ſoft wind: Milton. 

ZEeeavyRus [G&Pve@-, Gr.) the weſt wind; ſo named by the Greeks ; 
and Fawonius by the Latins. 

ZERan, a king of Ethiopia, and conqueror of Egypt. Ethiopia 
. Sir Iſaac Newton] ſerved Egypt till the death of Sc ſoſtris, and no 
onger ; for Herodotus tells us, that he alone enjoyed the empire of Ethiopia: 
then the Ethiopians became free, and after ten years became lords of 
Egypt and Libya, under Zerah and Amenophis. But on Zerah's invading 
Judea, and receiving a conſiderable overthrow there, in the fiſth year 
of the reign of Aſa, z. e. about 946 years before Chriſt, the pcople of 
Lower Egypt revolted from the Ethiopians, and called in both Jews and 


Canaanites to their aid, and cauſed the Ethiopians, now under the con- 


duct of Amenophis [or Memnon] to retire to Memphis: ſand at this 
time, by the way, Sir Iſaac places the Argonautic expedition, intended 
by the Greeks to notify this diſtraction of Egypt, and induce the nor- 
thern nations to ſhake off her yoke.]J But after thirteen years the Ethio- 
pians returned under Amenophis, reconquered the lower Egypt, and 
drove out the Jews and Phœnicians. And this action the Egyptian 
writers, and their followers, call the ſecond expulſion of the ſheperds. 
Amenophis was ſuccecded by his ſon Ramſes or Raineſes ; from the pro- 
digious extent of whoſe empire [ſays Sir Iſaac] it appears that the Aſ- 
ſyrian monarchy was not yet riſen, But in the rcign of Aſychis, the 
dee in ſucceſſion from him, anne 788, the Ethiopians, aſſy rians, and 
others revolted, and kept not only loſt all her dominions abroad, 
but became again divided into ſeveral kingdoms; and being thus 
weakened by diviſions, was, in the year 751 before Chrift, invaded 
afreſh, and conquered by the Ethiopians under Sabacon [or Sc] who 
ſlew Boccheris and Nechus, and made Anyſis to fly, But Sabacon, af. 
ter a long reign [if we may credit Herodotus] having voluntarily re- 
linquiſned Egypt, Anyſis returned, and reigned in the lower Egypt after 
him. In the mean while the Aſſyrian ſtate was upon the growth, and 
in proceſo of time both Egyptians and Ethiopians were overcome by the 
Aſſyr ians under Aﬀerhadon, And thus ended the reign of the Ethiopians 
over Egypt. All which is the more remarkable, as it ſeems, in Sir 
Iſaac's opinion, to have been a fulfilment of that prophecy in Jfaiah, 
c. 19. v. 2.23. Newton's Chronology, p. 257, Cc. See Eovpriun 
and Ass RIAN Empires; and under the Jatter read Pul, inſtead of Paul. 

Zk'a TR, an Hebrew meaſure, a ſpan. The longer ſpan was half a 
cubit, almoſt eleven inches: the Her ſpan was a third part of a cubit, 
i. e. ſomething more than ſeven inches and a quarter. Tajl/or's Hebrew 
Concordance. | / 

ZE RA ſin medicine] a tetter or ring word. 

ZEeRo, a name given to a Cypher or [o] eſpecially by tha French. 

ZeROs [Sie, Gr.] a ſort of cryſtal, ; 

Erst, /ubft. 1. The woody thick ſkin quartering the kernel of a wal» 
nut. 2. A chip of orange or lemon peel, ſuch as is uſed to be ſqueezed 
into ale, &c. to give them a flavour. 3, A reliſh, a caſte added. 

To Zksr, verb act. 1. To heighten by an additional reliſh. 2. 
[With confectioners] to cut the peel of oranges or lemons from the top 
to the bottom into {mall chips, as thin as poſſible. 


Ze'ra [Z or , Gr.] the name bf the ſixth letter in the Greek al- 


habet. 
5 LETA, or ZETE CULAga little withdrawing room, with pipes run- 
ning along the walls, eeive from below either the cool air, or the 
heat of warm water. | 
ZgTE'TIC, ag. (Grew, Gr. to ſeek] proceeding by enquiry. 
ZeTeTic Method [with mathematicians] is the algebraical or analyti- 
cal method of reſolving problems, whereby the nature and reaſon of the 
thing is principally ſought for and diſcovered. | 
A [Serurixn, of gurto, Gr. to ſeek] the method uſed to in- 
veſtigate or find out the ſolution of a problem. 
Zeu'cMa [Gwypwe, of Gy, Gr. to join] a figure in g:ammar, 


when a verb agreeing with dive;s,nouns, or an adjective with divers * 


ſubſtantives, is referred to one ehre. and to the other by /upp44ment : 
as, luſt te when bolaneſs fear, and nad eſi reaſon. I the vetb be 
expreſſed in the beginning, it is called protozeugma ; 2s, wwe went, both 1 
and he; and if in the middle, me/ozeugma; as, he auent, and 1; and if in 


ſtood, of the adjective zeugma ; which is alſo made three ways: 1. In 
ſon ; as, I and you learn. 2. In der; as, herus, & hera eft irata. 
3. In number; as, Hic illius arma, hic currus fuit. 

Z1BELLI'Na, a ſable, a ſmall wild creature, ſomewhat leſs than 


a martern, breeding in the woods of Muſcovy, bearing a very rich fur. 
+ Zipg'tTHum, Lat. [of zobad, Arab, the froth of milk, water, t. and 


thence cixet ; (ſays Colius in his Lexicon) ſo called becauſe reſembling bu- 
tyr] civet, a perfume like muſk, contained in kernelly bladders in the 
on of a civet cat. 
Zixx [jink, Ger. ] a ſort of ſemi-metal, it reſembles biſmuth in moſt 
things, only that it is leſs friable, and even yields a little under the 
hammer, Being mingled with turmeric and melted copper, it gives the 
metal a gold colour. A metallic marcafite, which ſome call fpe/ter, 
others B %. 


Zilzieav. 


= 9. 


Zino in pharmacy] a kind of fruit called-;ujuber, 
ock, a mineral alſo called ſpelter. p 
Zoleco. Zo'eLe, or Sor [in architecture] a ſmall ſort of ſtand or 
pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, 

ne, or the like, that needs to be raiſed ; alſo a low, ſquare member, 


ſcfving to ſupport a column, &c. inſtead of a pedeſtal, baſe or plinth. 
: Continued Zocl x, a continued pedeſtal on which a ſtructure is raiſed ; 


% 


but has no baſe nor cornice. 


through this circle every year, an 


Zo'piac [zodiaque, Fr. zodiaco, It. and Sp. of zodiacus, Lat. godia- 
*., ex Tor Cwwy, Gr. the living creatures, the figures of which are painted 
in it on globes, or which poſhbly ſome have imagined to be in it] a zone 
or belt which is imagined in the heavens, 'which the ecliptic line divides 
into two equal parts, and which on either fide is terminated by a circle 
parallel to the ecliptic line, and eight degrees diſtant from it, on account 
of the ſmall inclinations of the orbits of the planets to the plane of the 
ecliptic; or it is one of the greateſt imaginary circles of the heavens, 
paſling obliquely between the two poles of the world : It is cut mto two 
equal parts by the equator; one of which comprehends the fix northern 
ſigns towards the ar&#ic pole, and the other the fix ſouthern ſigns towards 


the antardic pole. It is furniſhed with twelve conſtellations, repreſented 


by the figures of twelve living 1 The Sun appears to move 
the moon once a month: and in the 
middle of it is the ecliptic line, from which the ſun never departs; but 
the moon and planets wander up and down for the ſpace of eight degrees, 
and ſometimes more, on both ſides. 5 | 
: Zopiac of the, Comets. Mr. Caſſini has obſerved a certain tract in 
the heavens, within the bounds of which (by many obſervations) he has 
diſcovered that moſt eomets keep, but not all of them. This zodiac he 


_ - makes of the ſame breadth with the other zodiac, and marks it with ſigns 
or conſtellations like that; which are Antinous, Pegaſus, Andromeda, 


Taurus, Orion, the Leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpio, and Sa- 


ittary. | e | 
N Zoll Lus, an envious perſon, or ſnarling critic ; ſo called from one of 
that name, well known for an attack of this kind on the works of Ho- 


mer. He was the reverſe of his cotemporury * Ariflarchus, to that de- 
- gree, that, as Mr. Pope well obſerves, we call a man an ArisTar- 
cnvus, when we mean to ſay a candid, judicious critic, in the ſame man- 


ner as we call the contrary a Zoitus.” FKfay on Homer, &c. 
*Ariſtarchus flouriſhed in the reign of Prolemy Philometor, and was 
appointed by him tutor to his ſon Energetes. See CrrTicisn, 
and DiFFERENCE, with logicians, compared. | : 
Zo' vA, Lat. [in medicine] a kind of herpes that runs round the bodv. 
-» Zoxe, Fr. ona, It. Sp. and Lat. gn, Gr.] 1. A belt, a girdle, 
ſuch as virgins anciently wore about their middle, when they were eſpou- 
ſed or married, and which the bridegroom untied the firſt night. 2. Cir- 
cuit, circumference-in general. His other half in the great zoze of hea- 


ven. Milton. 3. [Ir*phyſic] a diſeaſe, a kind of ſhingles called ig 


acer. 4. In geography] a diviſion of the earth, a ſpace contained be- 


tween two parallels. The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into five 
zones. The firſt is contained between the two tropics, and is called the 
rorrid zone. There are two temperate zones and two frigid zones : The no- 
thern temperate zone is terminated by the tropic of Cancer and the arctic 
polar circle: The ſouthern temperate zone is contained between the tro- 
1 of 7 e and the polar circle. The ſrigid zones are circumſcribed 
y the polar circles,” and the poles are in the centres of them. | 
Torrid Zox k | zoma torridg, Lat. ſo called, g. d. parching or ſcorchin 


rone; becauſe, being directly under the ſun's rays: (the ſun beams fal- 


I rounding the terraqueous globe, and terminated by the two tropics of ß 


- 


ling directly on it) they continually cauſe ſuch an exceſs of heat, that, 


by the ancients, it was thought uninhabitable] is a faſcia or band ſur- 


Cancer and Capricorn, lying in the middle 'of the two * 1 roner, 
and terminated by the equator into two equal parts, its breadth being 47 
degrees, or about 2820 miles. Es * - 
» Temperate Zones, are ſo called becauſe of their temperate ſituation 
between the torrid zone and the two frigid zones, the one on the north 
ſide of the equator, between the arctic polar circle and the tropic of Can- 
cer, which is called the xorthern ; bud the other between the antarctic 
lar circle and the tropic of Capricorn, which is called the /outhern ; 
each of them taking in 42 degrees or about 25$0 miles in breadth. 
: The Frigid or Frozen Zones [ſo named of frigidus, Lat. exceeding cold; 
becauſe they being far remote from the courſe of the ſun in the ecliptic, 
they can partake of but little of its heat] are ſegments of the ſurface 
of the earth terminated, the one by the antarctic, and the other by the 
arctic circle, comprehended between the poles and the polar circles: that 


towards the ſouth is not yet known Whether it be land or water; that to- purer 


wards the north contains part of Iceland and Norway, Lapland, Fin- 
mark, Samoſeda, Nova Zembla, Greenlandgand ſome other parts of 
North America. I 0 On + 5 
Zooco'nia, Lat.-[{woyona, of Guos, alive, and vn, Gr, an offspring] 
a breeding or bringing forth of animals or living creatures. 2 
. Zoo'cRaPHER, or Z00'GRAPHIST, /ubſt, [of Gon, life, and ypaPg, 
Gr, a deſcriber] one who deſcribes the nature, properties, forms, c. 


of animals of any kind. Brown uſes the former; but it is a queſtion” 
whether the other can be found any Where. | | 


Z00'GRaruy, ſubt. ¶ Cop De, Con, life, and THT Gr. deſcription] 


| a deſcription of the forms, natures, &c. of any kind of living creatures, 


tiſt at diſlecting the bodies of brute beaſts. 


either birds, beaſts, or fiſhes, c. 5 | 
Zoo loc v, ſubſt. [of go; an animal, and aye, Gr, a diſcourſe) a 
diſcourſe or treatiſe concerning living creatures. 
Z00'reTHAL MON, Lat.  [Cvo@Ianu®:, Gr, q. d. what preſerves the 
eye] the herb 1 os houſleek. | | Way bs | 
Zoo“ puHVYTE, ſubſe. 228 of gu and pon, Gr.] certain vegeta- 
bles or ſubſtances which partake of the nature both of vegetables and 


animals. ; | | | . 
Zoo'romisT fag Colonia, Gr. 9. d. the diſſection of animals] an ar- 


Zoolruvres [of Copley, Gr. 9. d. the animal plant] certain ta- 
bles or 8 — partake of the nature * vegetables ahd 
animals, as ſpurges. 1 „ it 
* Zoo'epror1C Column [in architecture] a ſtatuary column, or a column 
which bears or ſupports the figure of an animal. e 


= I 


Zo'rhok bs, Lat. Soo, Gr. g. 4. that bears or ſuſtains animals] 
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a part between the architraves and cornice, ſo called on account of the 
Me nit carved * it, a_—_ Ger- were the figures of animals. 
oo rot [of d., living, and%yw, Gr. to cut] one who diſſect 
the bodies of 48 — 5 . ö 1 
Zoo roux, Jubfl. ¶ Colonia, of Guo, and ehen, Gr. a cutting] an ar. 
tificial diſſection of the bodies of brute beaſts, or any animal except man. 
Zora rA [of zapada, Sp. a ſhoe} a feſtival or ceremony obſerved in 
Italy, in the covrts of certain princes on St. Nicho/as's day, wherein pers 
ſons hide preſents in the ſhoes or flippers of thoſe they would do honour 
to, .in ſuch a manner as may ſurprize them on the morrow, when they 
come to dreſs, A e e ee | 
This is done in imitation of the practice of St N:cholas, who uſed in 
the night-time to throw purſes in at wiudows of poor maids, to be mar. 
riage portions for them. . . . 
OPY'RUM [Cwrvgor, Gr.] the herb puleal of the mountain. 
Zop Iss, Lat. ¶ Comieoa, Gr.] the beſt ſort of pitch, ſcraped off from 
the ſides of ſhips and tempered with wax and ſalt. Wo ve 
. ZLorRoa'sTRIAN Dot#rine, is deſcribed by Sir aac Newton as follows: 
After the death of Smerdis and ſlaughter of the magi [or ancient 
prieſts of Perſia, and who were lain with Smerdis, that fraudulent uſur- 
per of the. crown, as being ſuppoſed confederate with him] reigned Ma. 
raphus; and. Artaphernes a few days; and after them Darius the ſon of 
Hyflaſpes ; who ſeems, on this occaſion to have reformed the conſtitution 
of the nagi, making his father Hy/aſpes their maſter, or Archimagus ; 
and Hy/aſpes in this reformation was aſſiſted by Zoroaſtrer. He adds 
that“ This {new} religion of the Pefian empire, was compoſed partly 
of the inſtitutions of the Cha/dzans, in which Zoroaftres was well ſkilled; 
and partly of the inftitutions of the ancient Brachmans ; who are ſuppo- 
ſed to derive even their name from the Abrabamans, or ſons of Alrabam, 
born of his ſecond wife Tesurab, inſtrufted by their father in the worſhip 
of the one Gop, without images, and ſent by him into the Eaſt ; where 


Hyfa/pes was iniſtructed by their ſucceſſors.” 


This ons Gov, whom Zoronftres (as cited by Euſebius, Prep. Enany. 


Lib. I. c. wlt.) ſtyted the frfl, erernal, underived, &c. was the ancient 
God of the Perfian mai i and they worſhipped him (ſays Sir //aace) by 
keeping a perpetual fire for ſacrifices, upon an altar in the center of a round 
area, compaſſed with a ditch, *® <vithout any temp in the place, and 
without paying any worſhip to the dad, or any images. But in a ſhort 
time they declined from the worſhip of this eternal, inviſible God, to 
worſhip the /un, and the fire, and dead men, and images, as the Eyy- 
tians, Phaniciaus and Challan had done before them.” Mere 
Chronoleg. p. 347 —352. To all which we may add from Dherbelrt's 
Bibliotbec. Oriental. ** that the chief Pyr um or fire temples in which 
the magians preſerved and adored their /acred fire, were in Adberbijan, 
i. e. in Media. upon mount Aiberz; and that Sh Abbas- demolithed 
ſome of them, which ſtill ſubſiſted in his time, and tranſported the Ge- 
bres [for ſo are theſe Adorers e Fire called the Perfians, and from 
thence Gaurt by the Turks] to Hiſpahan, where they refide to this daß 
in one of the” ſuburbs, named from them Ghebrabad or Giaurabad, ie. 
to ſay, the abode of the wworhippers of re. Bibliothec. p. 528. See 
Gavk ; and if there be any defect in the efymology of the word, it may 
„This diſregard, which the followers of Zoroaflres had for temples 
and images, and worſhip of dead men, will account for that havoc, , 
which Aurres, in his expedition againſt ths Greeks, made of their 
—_—_— and images. A fact, to which, I ſuppoſe, the oracle | 
of Delphialludes, when introducing Minerva as interceding with 
Jupiter in favour of Attica (tho' in vain) for the preſervation of | 
the many temples; which, in conſequence of that expedition, | 
would be conſumed in flames; and who, to enforce her pleas, 
very artfully portrays the Gods, to whom thoſe temples belonged, | 
as already freaming with ſweat, upon their apprehenſion of thi 
approaching ruin. 7 
ede N aT vue pranps Tops wget; 
O. T2 voy gr prevghrvcs 8mKacw, 
5 Atari TRANG hEvOS w—— 
Clem. Alexand. Stromat. Ed, Paris, p. 611. 8 
Zoroxy'svs, Lat. [{wpovo®-, Gr. ] a precious ſtone found in the river 
Indus, which magicians make uſe of. * | 
Zo rica, Lat. [Corixn, Gr) the vital faculty. | | 
 ZurxeLlians [fo called of Haldric Zuinglint] a branch of reforme!s 
or proteſtants. See the two W1TNEsEs, and ReFormaTiON; and un. | 
der the laſt word, inſtead of primitive Rate, read, a /omewbar better or 
ſtate. | | : 
Zuya'prum, Lat. [in medicine] a ſort of phyſical potion en he 
Zyeis'ti [of g-, Gr. Libra] ſuch perſons as are born under 
fign Libra; g. d. born under the yoke, 5. e. of the ballance. 1 
Zr OA, Lat. [7 „Gr. ] one of the bones of the upper Je 
which on the upper part joins to the os ſphenoides, and on e 
os maxillare, its ory" I on having a „ N or knob e 6 
<efſus Zygomatiens ; f. d. reſembling a yoke. * 
8 ee ere 11 anatomy] a muſcle of the face, ſo named by — 
nus, becauſe it rifes from the zygoma; but is inſerted near the 9 wo 
the lips: when this muſcle and its partner act, they draw both lips 
wards, and make a pleaſant countenance. Noone cletk of the 
ZvcosTa'res [toyoraty:, Gr. g.d. the yoke-placer] a clet 
market, an officer who overſees the weights. zaltuumelt 
Zymonwertr [of fupwoy and nerpo, Gr. a meaſure] an! «of #4 
for meaſuring the degree of fermentation ariſing from the 55 1 
vers 4 1 z Or the temperament or degree of heat in the 


mals, c. See Zymos1s. 1 „4% 

- » Zymo'ns CCH, oy fermentation ; and, with Hi 1 

mour in the ver, as tho' diſtended with wind. Caftell., 11 poſh 
- ZyTROCA'LA [Tue ya, of g., ale, and ya, Gr. 

drink. * | We | £7 either ale % 

Zyruun [tv96-, Gr.] a drink made of corn or malt, e | 

beer. : myo " 

ZZ, theſe two letters were uſed by the ancients to ſignity m } 


* 


they are uſed by later writers for zinziber, ginger. b 4 
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